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KEY   TO    THE    PRONUNCIATION 
AND    TO    THE   ABBREVIATIONS    AND    SIGNS    EMPLOYED. 


Vowels. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

IN  showing  the  pronunciation  the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood  method  has  been  adopted,  that  of  re-writing 
the  word  in  a  different  form.  In  doing  so  the  same  letter  or  combination  of  letters  is  made  use  of  for  the  same 
sound,  no  matter  by  what  letter  or  letters  the  sound  may  be  expressed  in  the  principal  word.  The  key  by  this 
means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having  only  to  bear  in  miiid  one  mark  for  each  sound. 

Accent. — Words  consisting  of  more  than  one  syllable 
receive  an  accent,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  labour, 
the  second  of  delay,  and  the  third  of  comprehension.  The 
accented  syllable  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  word, 
being  made  so  by  means  of  the  accent.  In  this  dictionary 
it  is  denoted  by  the  mark  '.  This  mark,  called  an  accent, 
is  placed  above  and  beyond  the  syllable  which  receives  the 
accent,  as  in  the  words  la'bour,  delay',  and  comprehension. 

Many  polysyllabic  words  are  pronounced  with  two  ac- 
cents, the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent,  as  the  word 
excommunication,  in  which  the  third,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
syllable  is  commonly  accented.  The  accent  on  the  fifth 
syllable  is  the  primary,  true,  or  tonic  accent,  while  that  on 
the  third  is  a  mere  euphonic  accent,  and  consists  of  a  slight 
The  application  of  this  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  resting  on  the  syllable  to  prevent  indistinctness  in  the  utter- 
foreign  words  can  as  a  rule  only  represent  approximately  ance  of  so  many  unaccented  syllables.  Where  both  accents 
the  true  pronunciation  of  those  words.  It  is  applicable,  are  marked  in  a  word,  the  primary  accent  is  thus  marked  ", 
however,  to  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as  those  languages  are  and  the  secondary,  or  inferior  one,  by  this  mark  ',  as  in  the 
pronounced  in  England.  word  e.r<-ommu'nica"tion. 


ft. 
ft, 
a, 

I 
( 

I 

I 
Oi 

oh, 
Ah, 

J, 

K, 

i, 

Bgi 

as  in  fata. 

o,   .  .  .    as 

in  ....  not. 
move. 
tube. 
.  .      tub. 
.  .      bull. 
Sc.  ubTwe  (Fr.  u). 

far. 
fat 

o, 
u, 
u, 
U, 
u, 

,                fall 

,     me. 

,     met. 

,     her. 

oi, 

Ott 

y, 

ana 

At. 

its. 

TH 

oil. 
pownd. 
....  Sc.  fey  (=e-f  i). 

.  as  in  . 

,     pine. 
pin. 
note. 

Cam 

cftain. 
So.  locft,  Ger.  nac 
job. 
30. 
Fr.  ton. 
sin^r. 

th,    „     (ftin. 
w,     ,  ,     wig. 

wh,  ,,     loAig. 

zh,   ,  azure. 

CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND   SYMBOLS. 

By  means  of  chemical  symbols,  or  formulas,  the  composition  of  the  most  complicated  substances  can  be  very 
easily  expressed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  small  compass.  An  abbreviated  expression  of  this  kind  often  gives,  in  a 
single  line,  more  information  as  to  details  than  could  be  given  in  many  lines  of  letterpress. 

When  a  symbol  has  a  small  figure  or  number  under- 
written, and  to  the  right  of  it,  such  figure  or  number  indi- 
cates the  number  of  atoms  of  the  element.  Thus — O2 
signifies  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  S5  five  atoms  of  sulphur,  and 
Cio  ten  atoms  of  carbon. 

When  two  or  more  elements  are  united  to  form  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  their  symbols  are  written  one  after  the 
other,  to  indicate  the  compound.  Thus — H20  means  water, 
a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ; 
Ou  HB  Ou  indicates  cane-sugar,  a  compound  of  twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen. 

These  two  expressions  as  they  stand  denote  respectively 
a  molecule  of  the  substance  they  represent,  that  is,  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  To  express  several  molecules  a  large  figure  is 
prefixed,  thus:  2H20  represents  two  molecules  of  water, 
^(CijHsjOn)  four  molecules  of  cane-sugar. 

When  a  compound  is  formed  of  two  or  more  compounds 
the  symbolical  expressions  for  the  compound  are  usually 
connected  together  by  a  comma;  thus,  the  crystallized 
magnesic  sulphate  is  MgS04 ,  7H20.  The  symbols  may  also 
be  used  to  express  the  changes  which  occur  during  chemical 
action,  and  they  are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the  substances  as  they 
exist  before  the  change,  the  other  the  result  of  the  reaction. 
When  any  of  the  above  symbols  stands  by  itself  it  indi-  Thus,  2H2  +  02  — 2H20  expresses  the  fact  that  two  mole- 
cates  one  atom  of  the  element  it  represents.  Thus,  H  cules  of  hydrogen,  each  containing  two  atoms,  and  one  of 
stands  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  O  for  one  atom  of  oxygen,  oxygen,  also  containing  two  atoms,  combine  to  give  two 
and  Cl  for  one  atom  of  chlorine.  (See  ATOM,  and  Atomic  molecules  of  water,  each  of  them  containing  two  atoms  of 
tkmry  under  ATOMIC,  in  Dictionary. )  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 
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Elements. 
Aluminium,    .... 
Antimony  (Stibium),  . 

Symbols 
.     .  Al 
.     .  Sb 
.  As 

Elements. 

Molybdenum,    .    .     . 
Nickel  
Niobium,  

Symbols. 
.    .  Mo 

.     .  Ni 
.     .  Ni 

N 

Barium,     
Bismuth,    
Boron,   
Bromine  
Cadmium,  

.    .  Ba 
.     .  Bi 
.    .  B 
.     .  Br 

.     .  Cd 
Cs 

Osmium  
Oxygen,    
Palladium,    .     .         . 
Phosphorus,      .     .    . 
Platinum,     .     .     .     . 
Potassium  (Kalium), 
Rhodium  

.     .  Os 
.    .  0 
.    .  Pd 
.     .  P 
.    .  Pt 
.     .  K 
.    .  R 
.     .  Rb 
Eu 

Calcium,    

.     .  Ca 
C 

Ce 

Chlorine,    
Chromium,     .... 
Cobalt,  

.     .  Cl 
.     .  Cr 

.    .  Co 

Selenium,     .    .    .    . 

.    .  Se 
Si 

Copper  (Cuprum),  .     . 

.     .  Cu 
.     .  D 

Silver  (Argentum),    . 
Sodium  (Natrium),    . 
Strontium  
Sulphur,  .     . 

.    .  Ag 

.     .  Na 

.     .  Sr 
8 

Erbium  
Fluorine,    
Glucinium,     .... 
Gold  (Aurum),    .     .    . 

.    .  E 
.     .  F 
.     .  G 
.     .  Au 
H 

Tantalum,    .     .    .    . 
Tellurium,    .     .    .    . 
Thallium,      .     .     .    . 
Thorium,      .... 
Tin  (Stannum),      .     . 
Titanium,     .     .     .    . 
Tungsten  (Wolfram), 

.    .  Ta 

.     .  Te 
.     .  Tl 
.    .  Th 
.    .  Sn 
.    .  Ti 
.    .  W 
U 

In 

Iodine,  
Iridium,     

.    .  I 
.    .  Ir 
.  Fa 

Lanthanium,  La 
Lead  (Plumbum)  Pb 
Lithium,    L 
Magnesium,   Jig 
Manganese,    Mn 
Mercury  (Hydrargyrum),     .  Hg 

Vanadium,   .... 
Yttrium,  

.     .  V 
Y 

Zinc  

Zn 

Zirconiun  

.     .  Zr 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


o.or  adj.  stands  for  adjective, 
abbrev.      ...     abbreviation,  abbreviated. 

,,„!,:    stands  for  galvanism, 
genit         ...        genitive. 

/..        stands  for  participle. 
palao*.      .  .  .        palaeontology. 

H    . 

accusative. 

ffeog. 

geography. 

part. 

participle. 

act. 

active. 

yeol. 

geology. 

T, 

passive. 

<«/>-. 

mlverb. 

(MOOT. 

geometry. 

/Mt/tol. 

patholog>-. 

("/*•('. 

agriculture. 

Goth. 

(iuthic. 

pejor. 

pejorative. 

ttf't 

algebra. 

Or. 

Greek. 

Per. 

Persic  or  Persian. 

. 
Amer. 

American. 

gram. 

grammar. 

perf. 

perfect. 

anal. 

anatomy. 

Sin. 

gunnery. 

pcrs. 

person. 

O.HC. 

ancient. 

eb. 

Hebrew. 

nertp. 

perspective. 

antiq. 
aor. 

antiquities, 
aorist,  aoristic. 

Iter. 
Hind. 

heraldry. 
Hindustancr,  Hindu,  or 

reruv. 

s 

Peruvian. 
Portuguese. 

Ar. 

Arabic. 

hut. 

history.               [Hindi. 

p/iar. 

pharmacy. 

arch. 

architecture. 

/tort. 

horticulture. 

philol. 

philology. 

archaeol. 
arillt. 

archaeology, 
arithmetic. 

Hung. 
hydros. 

Hungarian, 
hydrostatics. 

pldlos. 
Pho3n. 

philosophy. 
Pho3nician. 

Armor. 

Armoric. 

Icel. 

Icelandic. 

pltAlog. 

photography. 

art. 

article. 

ich. 

ichthyology. 

p/tren. 

phrenology. 

A.  Sax. 
aftrol. 

Anglo-Saxon, 
astrology. 

imper. 
imperf  . 

imperative, 
imperfect. 

phys.  geoy. 
p/iysiol. 

physical  geography, 
physiology. 

catron. 

astronomy. 

impers. 

impersonal. 

pi. 

plural. 

at.  wt 

atomic  weight. 

incept. 

inceptive. 

Pl.D. 

Platt  Dutch. 

aug. 

augmentative. 

ind. 

indicative. 

pneum. 

pneumatics. 

Bav. 

Bavarian  dialect. 

Ind. 

Indie. 

poet. 

poetical 

Hoi. 

biology. 

indef. 

indefinite. 

Pol. 

Polish. 

Bohem. 

Bohemian. 

Jndo-Eur.  ... 

Indo-European. 

pul.  ecoa. 

political  economy. 

lot. 

botany. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

poss. 

possessive. 

Braz. 

Brazilian. 

intens. 

intensive. 

pp. 

past  participle. 

Bret. 

Breton  (=  Armoric). 

inter]. 

interjection. 

ppr. 

present  participle. 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian. 

Ir. 

Irish. 

Pr. 

Provencal. 

CaUl. 

Catalonian. 

Iran. 

Iranian. 

prtp. 

preposition. 

carp. 

carpentry. 

It 

Italian. 

pres. 

present. 

caus. 

causative. 

L. 

Latin. 

pret. 

preterite. 

Celt. 

Celtic. 

Ian. 

language. 

priv. 

privative. 

Chal. 

Chaldee. 

Lett 

Lettish. 

pron. 

..  pronunciation,pronounced. 

chem. 

chemistry. 

L.G. 

Low  German. 

pron. 

pronoun. 

cfiro*. 

chronology. 

lit. 

literal,  literally. 

pros. 

prosody. 

(  .  .--. 

Classical  (=Greek  and 

Lith. 

Lithuanian. 

prov. 

provincial. 

Latin). 

L.L. 

late'  Latin,  low  do. 

psychol. 

psychology. 

COg. 

cognate,  cognate  with. 

wach. 

machinery. 

rail. 

railways. 

oolloq. 

colloquial. 

man  uf. 

manufactures. 

Jt.Caih.C/i. 

Koman  Catholic  Church. 

com. 

commerce. 

mosc. 

masculine. 

r/iet. 

rhetoric. 

comp. 

compare. 

math. 

mathematics. 

Kom.anliij. 

Roman  antiquities. 

compar. 

comparative. 

meek. 

mechanics. 

Rus. 

Russian. 

.  .        conchology. 

mrd. 

medicine. 

Sax. 

Saxon. 

con;. 

conjunction. 

Mod.  L.     ... 

Medieval  Latin. 

So. 

Scotch. 

contr. 

contraction,  contracted. 

VKiiiur. 

mensuration. 

Scand. 

Scandinavian. 

Corn. 

Cornish. 

vittal. 

metallurgy. 

Scrip. 

Scripture. 

ot/stal. 
Cym. 

crystallography. 
Cymric. 

metaph.       .  . 
meteor.        .  . 

metaphysics, 
meteorology. 

sculp. 
Sem. 

sculpture. 
Semitic. 

D. 

Dutch. 

Mex. 

Mexican. 

Serv. 

Servian. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

M.H.G.      ... 

Middle  High  German. 

sing. 

singular. 

dat. 

dative. 

milit. 

military. 

Skr. 

Sanskrit. 

dcf. 

definite. 

mineral. 

mineralogy. 

Slav. 

Slavonic,  Slavic. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

Mod.  Fr.   ... 

Modern  French. 

Sp. 

Spanish. 

dial. 

dialect,  dialectal. 

m>/th. 

mythology. 

sp.  gr. 

specific  gravity. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

N'. 

Norse,  Norwegian. 

stat. 

statute. 

distrib. 

distributive. 

n. 

noun. 

subj. 

subjunctive. 

dram. 

drama,  dramatic. 

nal.  hist.    ... 

natural  history. 

superl. 

superlative. 

dun. 

dynamics. 

nat.  order,... 

natural  order. 

snrrj. 

surgery. 

£,  Eng. 

English. 

not.  phil.    ... 

natural  philosophy. 

turv. 

surveying. 

tccla. 

ecclesiastical. 

HftUf. 

nautical. 

Sw. 

Swedish. 

Egypt. 

Egyptian. 

navig. 

navigation. 

sym. 

symbol. 

tlfCt. 

electricity. 

nog. 

negative. 

syn. 

synonym. 

enffiit. 
engr. 

engineering, 
engraving. 

neut. 
N.H.G.      ... 

neuter. 
New  High  German. 

Tart. 

Syriac. 
Tartar. 

extom. 

.  .        entomology. 

nom. 

nominative. 

tech  not. 

technology. 

Eth. 

Ethiopic. 

Norm. 

Norman. 

teleg. 

telegraphy. 

i>Mn. 

ethnography  .ethnology. 

North.  E.  ... 

Northern  English. 

term. 

termination. 

rfi/m. 

etymology. 

numit. 

numismatics. 

Teut. 

Teutonic. 

Eur. 

European. 

obi. 

objective. 

t/ieol. 

theology. 

•   •  '•-..•. 

exclamation* 

obs. 

obsolete. 

toxitol. 

toxicology. 

fern. 

feminine. 

obsoles. 

obsolescent. 

irigon. 

trigonometry. 

fr 

figuratively. 

0.  Bulg.     ... 

Old  Bulgarian(Ch.Slavic). 

Turk. 

Turkish. 

Fl. 

Flemish. 

O.E. 

Old  English  (i.t.  English 

t>/pog. 

typography. 

yoiY. 

Fr. 

fortification. 
French. 

between  A.  Saxon  and 
Modern  English). 

var. 
r.i. 

variety  (of  species), 
verb  intransitive. 

freq. 

frequentative. 

0.  Fr. 

Old  French. 

t>.«. 

verb  neuter. 

Kru. 

Frisian. 

O.H.C.      ... 

Old  High  German. 

V.I. 

verb  transitive. 

fut. 

future. 

O.Prus.      .. 

Old  Prussian. 

W. 

Welsh. 

O. 

German. 

O.Sax.       ... 

Old  Saxon. 

tool. 

noology. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 

OTHitil. 

ornithology. 

t 

obsolete. 

(A  Key  to  the  Autlwritia  'jnotcd  vill  be  yiren  vn  the  completion  of  the  Wort). 
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LABIATE 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, ia  usually  denominated  a  semi-vowel 
or  a  liquid.  It  is  formed  by  placing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  gum  that  in- 
closes the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth,  and 
allowing  the  breath  to  escape  by  the  sides 
of  the  tongue.  L  has  only  one  sound  in 
English,  as  in  like,  canal.  At  the  end  of 
monosyllables  it  is  often  doubled,  as  in 
fall,  full,  tdl,  bell,  but  not  after  diph- 
thongs and  digraphs,  as  foul,  fool,  prowl, 
growl,  foal,  Ac.  The  nearest  ally  of  I  is  r,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  differs  from  that  of 
I  only  in  being  accompanied  by  a  vibration 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  There  is  no  letter 
accordingly  with  which  I  is  more  frequently 
interchanged,  instances  of  the  change  of  ( 
into  r  and  of  r  into  I  being  both  very  common 
in  various  languages.  In  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Indo-European  alphabet  I  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  later  modification  of  r.  Thus 
the  Skr.  ruch,  to  shine,  corresponds  to  the 
Gr.  root  Itik  in  leukos,  white,  L.  htc  in  luceo, 
to  shine,  lux,  light,  and  the  root  of  E.  light; 
the  L.  ulmus  yields  the  Fr.  orine,  and  the 
L.  peregrinus  yields  the  It.  peUcgrino,  Fr. 
pelerin,  E.  pilgrim,  L.  lavendula,  E.  laven- 
der. So  too  the  Latin  adjectival  termina- 
tions -alii,  -arts  are  the  same.  There  are 
whole  nations  that  do  not  possess  one  or 
other  of  these  sounds,  the  Japanese,  for 
example,  always  using  r  instead  of  I,  while 
the  Chinese  use  I  instead  of  r.  L  is  alsn 
found  representing  n,  as  in  postern,  as  well 
as  the  mutes  d,  t,  thus  E.  tear,  Fr.  larme, 
Gr.  dakry,  are  etymologically  the  same 
words.  In  A.  Sax.  I,  like  the  other  liquids 
?i  and  r,  is  often  preceded  by  h,  which  was 
no  doubt  sounded,  as  in  hldf,  loaf ;  hladan, 
to  lade  or  load ;  hlot,  lot ;  htinian,  hleonian, 
to  lean.  In  English  words  the  terminating 
syllable  le  is  unaccented,  the  e  is  silent,  and 
I  forms  itself  a  syllable,  as  in  able,  eagle, 
pronounced  abl,  eagl.  In  some  words  I  is 
now  mute,  as  in  half,  calf,  walk,  talk,  chalk, 
yolk,  calm;  from  others  it  has  disappeared 
altogether,  as  from  each,  such ;  in  hauberk, 
auburn,  it  has  become  u ;  in  could,  syllable, 
participle,  it  has  intruded.  —  As  an  abbre- 
viation, in  Latin,  it  stands  for  Lucius; 
L.L.S.  for  a  sesterce,  or  two  librae  and  a 
half.  L  L.  D.  stands  for  Legum  Doctor, 
Doctor  of  Laws.  L  is  also  used  for  liber, 
book,  as  applied  to  a  division  in  a  work.— 
As  a  numeral  L  stands  for  50. 

La  (la),  exclam.  [A.  Sax.  la,  lol  behold!] 
Look ;  see  ;  behold. 

La  (la).  In  music,  (a)  in  solmization,  the 
sixth  of  the  seven  syllables— ut  or  do,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si— representing  the  seven 
sounds  in  the  diatonic  scale.  (&)  The  syl- 
lable by  which  Guido  denoted  the  last  sound 
of  each  of  his  hexachords.  If  the  hexa- 
chord  begins  in  C,  the  la  answers  to  our  A; 
if  in  G,  to  our  E;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

Lab,  Labbe,  n.  [Allied  to  D.  labben,  to  blab, 
to  tell  tales ;  to  G.  labbe,  lip,  mouth ;  and 
probably  to  E.  blab.  ]  A  great  talker ;  a  blab- 
ber. '  1  am  no  lab. '  Chaucer.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

Lab,  t  Labbe,  t».i.  [See  thenoun.]  Toblab; 
to  prate;  to  talk  thoughtlessly  or  carelessly. 
'  A  lobbing  shrew  is  she.'  Chaucer. 


Labadist  (lab'a-dist),  n.  A  follower  of  Jean 
de  Labadie,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Labadists  held  that  God  can 
and  does  deceive  men,  that  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  other  peculiar  opinions. 
Labarri  (la-bar're),  n.  Elaps  lemniscatus, 
a  deadly  snake  of  Guiana,  which  sometimes 
reaches  the  length  of  8  feet.  It  is  beauti- 
fully coloured  when  alive,  but  fades  when 
dead. 

Labarum  Oah'a-rum),  n.    [L.  labarum,  la- 
borum,  Gr.  labaron,  laboron;  etym.  doubt- 
ful.]     The    imperial   stan- 
dard adopted   by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  after  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  dif- 
ferently described  and  fig- 
ured,  but  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  pole  having  a 
cross-bar  with   the  banner 
depending  from  it  and  bear- 
ing  the  Greek  letters  XP 
(that  is,  Chr),  conjoined  so 
as  to  form  a  monogram  of 
the  name  of   Christ-     The 
banner  was  made  of   silk. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used 
for  any  other  standard  or 
Labarum.— Medal  flag,  and  its  form  may  still 
ofConstantine.    be  recognized  in  the  ban- 
ners carried  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal processions  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. 

Labdanvun  (lab'da-num).    See  LADANUM. 
Labefaction  (lab-e-fak'shon),  n.    [L.  labe- 
factio,  from  labefacio — labo,  to  totter,  and 
facio,  to  make.  ]  A  weakening  or  loosening; 
a  failing;  decay;  downfall;  ruin. 

There  is  in  it  such  a  labefaction  of  all  principles  as 
may  be  injurious  to  mortality.  Henveli. 

Labefy  t  (lau'e-fi),  »•  t.  To  weaken  or  impair 
Label  (te'bl),  n.  [O.Fr.  label,  lambel, 
labeau,  a  rag,  a  tatter,  a  shred :  either  of 
Germanic  or  ol  Celtic  origin ;  comp.  G. 
lappen,  a  flap,  patch,  rag,  and  W.  llab,  a 
strip,  llabed,  a  label;  Gael,  leab,  a  shred.] 
1.  A  slip  of  silk,  paper,  parchment,  or  other 
material,  containing  a  name,  title,  address, 
or  the  like,  and  affixed  to  anything,  indicat- 
ing its  nature,  contents,  ownership,  destina- 
tion, or  other  particulars. — 2.  A  narrow  slip 
of  parchment  or  paper,  or  a  ribbon  of  silk, 
affixed  to  diplomas, deeds,  or  writings  to  hold 
the  appended  seal.  — 3.  Any  paper  annexed  to 
a  will  by  way  of  addition,  as  a  codicil.  — 4.  In 
her.  a  fillet  with  pendants  or  points,  a  figure 
usually  added  to  coat  ar- 
mour to  mark  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  arms  of  the 
eldest  son  during  the  life 
of  the  father,  in  which 
case  it  has  three  points. 
A  label  of  five  points  is 
the  distinction  of  the  heir 
whilst  the  grandfather 
is  living ;  one  of  seven 
points,  the  difference  for  Label  of  three  points, 
the  heir  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  great-grandfather;  and  so  on.  The  label 
is  also  termed  a  Lambely  sometimes  a  File. 
5.  A  long  thin  brass  rule,  with  a  small  sight 
at  one  end  and  a  centre-hole  at  the  other, 


commonly  used  with  a  tangent  line  on  the 
edge  of  a  circumferentor,  to  take  altitudes, 
&C.  —6.  t  A  tassel.  Fuller.  —7.  In  Goth.  arch. 
a  projecting  tablet  or  moulding  over  doors, 
windows,  &c.,  called  a  hood-moulding,  and 
a  drip,  dripstone,  or  weather-moulding  when 
it  is  turned  square.  —8.  A  pendant  like  a 
broad  ribbon  hanging  from  the  head-dress 
and  helmet  of  a  knight. 
Label  (la'bl),  nt.  pret  &pp.  labelled;  ppr. 
labelling.  To  affix  a  label  to. 

It  shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and 
utensil  labelled.  Shall. 

Labeller  (la'bl-er),  n.  One  who  affixes  labels 
to  anything. 

Labellum  (la-helium), 
n.  [L.,  a  little  lip.)  A 
term  applied  in  botany 
to  one  of  the  three 
pieces  forming  the  co- 
rolla in  orchideous 
plants.  It  is  often 
spurred. 

Labent  (lament),  o.  [L. 
labens,  labentis.  ppr.  of 
labor,  to  slide.)  Slid- 
ing; gliding.  [Bare.] 

Flower  of  Orchis  ma-    LaMa    (la'bi-a),    ».   pi. 
culata.   L,  Labellum.      [From  L.  labivm,  a  lip.  ] 

In  unat.  the  lips.  Ap- 
plied also  to  the  parts  of  the  pndeudum  ex- 
terior to  the  nymphfio. 

Labial  (la'bi-al),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Idbium, 
a  lip.  See  LIP.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  lips. 
'  A  labial  gland  or  vein. '  Dunglison.  — 
2.  Formed  by  the  lips;  owing  its  special 
character  to  the  lips ;  as,  a  labial  articula- 
tion, a  labial  consonant, (namely  one  such 
as  b,  p,  and  m. 

Labial  (hVbi-al),  n.  A  letter  or  character 
representing  a  sound  or  articulation  formed 
or  uttered  chiefly  by  the  lips,  as  b,f,  771,  p,  v, 
are  called  labials. 

Labially  (la'bi-al-li),  adv.  In  alabial  manner; 
by  means  of  the  lips. 

LabiatSB  (la  -  bi  -  a '  t§X  n.  pi.  [See  LABIATE.  ] 
The  mint  tribe,  a  very  important  and 
extensive  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
with  a  labiate  corolla,  and  a  four-lobed 
ovary,  changing  to  four  seed-like  mono- 
spermous  fruits.  This  order  contains  about 
2600  species,  mostly  herbs,  undershrubs,  or 
shrubs,  rarely  arborescent,  with  opposite  or 
whorled  leaves,  usually  square  stems,  and  a 
thyrsoid  or  whorled  inflorescence.  They  are 
spread  throughout  the  world,  being  most 
strongly  represented  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  eastern  regions,  but  abounding  in  all 
temperate  latitudes.  Many  of  the  species 
are  valued  for  their  fragrance,  as  lavender 
and  thyme ;  others  for  their  stimulating 
qualities,  as  mint  and  peppermint;  others 
as  aromatics,  as  savory,  basil,  and  marjoram ; 
several  are  used  as  febrifuges,  as  the  Ocymum 
febrijugum  of  Sierra  Leone.  Rosemary  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Hungary-water, 
and  its  oil  is  that  which  gives  the  green 
colour  to  bear's-grease  and  such  pomatums. 
Betony,  ground-ivy,  horehound,  and  others 
possess  bitter  tonic  qualities.  Numerous 
species  are  objects  of  great  beauty,  as 
various  kinds  of  sage,  Gardoquia,  and  Dra- 
cocephalum.  Also  called  Lamiacece. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       rue,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 
ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  yo;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  km;      ng,  sing;      TH,  i/ien;  th,  (Ain; 
VOL.  III. 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh.  azure. — See  KEY. 
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Labiate,  Lablated  n*/bi-at.  UVbl-at-ed).  o 

|1,  I.  UMatiu.  from  I.  labium.  Up  I  In  hot. 
a  term  applied  to  an  Irregular  gamopeUlons 
corolla,  the  limb  or  expanded  portion  cleft 
•o  u  to  present  an  upper 
and  lower  Up,  the  upper 
consist  Ing  ot  two.  the 
lower  of  U»M  segments. 

Lawatlflora  (la-bi-i.  u- 

IWre),  n.  pi     ILL  la- 

biatut.  lipped,  from   L 

ioMtim,  a  Up,  and  fat,       ijbiate  Corolla. 

jtori»,  a  flower  ]    In  bat. 

•  lection  of  the  nat.  order  Composite    The 

flowers  are  mimtly  hermaphrodite,  and  the 

.  ..r..lla  U  divided  Into  two  lips. 

Labile  (lau'UX  o.  [LL  labuit,  apt  to  slip, 
from  L  labor,  to  tilde,  to  (lip  I  Liable  to 
err,  fall,  or  apostatize  [Kare  ] 

Lability  (la-biri-lt),  a.  LlablUty  to  lapse 
or  err.  Coleridge. 

Lablmeter,  Labldometer  (la-blm'et-er, 
lab-l-dom'et-er),  n.  (Or  labii.  labidot,  a 
forceps,  and  tiutron,  a  measure.)  In  06- 
itetrict,  a  scale  adapted  to  the  handles  of 
the  forceps,  which  Indicates  the  distance  of 
the  blades  from  each  other  when  applied  to 
the  head  of  the  child  In  the  womb. 

LablOdentalOs/bi  o.den-UlX  a.  (L  labium. 
a  Up.  and  detu.a  tooth.  ]  [BJNWMtfas,  formed 
or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
lips  and  teeth;  as,/  and  t>  are  labiodental 
letters. 

Labiodental  (la'bl-6-den-tal).  n.  A  letter 
representing  a  sound  pronounced  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

Labl-palpl  (lii'lil-pal-pi).  n.  pi.  (L  labium. 
ft  lip,  and  palpum,  a  feeler.]  In  entom. 
the  labial  feelers  in  insect*. 

Labium  (la'»i-uni).n.  1  1..,  a  lip]  A  Up;  espe- 
cially, (a)  in  entom.  the  lower  lip  of  insects, 
the  upper  being  called  the  labrum.  (b)  In 
univalve  molluscous  shells  the  inner  Up  of 
the  shell,  the  outer  being  called  the  labrum. 

Labor  (la-bor1  ).  n.  A  Mexican  land  measure, 
equal  to  177  acres.  Sitnnumdi. 

Laborant  t  (labVrant),  »     A  chemist. 

1  can  show  you  1  sort  of  lilt  sulphur  nude  by  an 
industrious  laborant.  Beylt. 

Laboratory  flsb'o-ra-to-ri).  n.  [LLIakorn- 
torium,  Pr.  laboratoire.  from  L.  labor,  labour. 
See  LABOUR  ]  1.  A  building  or  workshop 
designed  for  investigation  and  experiment 
in  chemistry,  physics,  pyrotechnics,  or  the 
like.  —2.  A  place  where  work  is  performed  or 
anything  Is  elaborated  or  prepared  for  use; 
hence,  the  stomach  Is  called  the  grand  la- 
boratory of  the  human  body;  the  liver  the 
laboratory  of  the  bile. 

Laborious  (  la-bo'ri-us),  a  [L.  laborionu; 
Kr.  laborieux.  See  LABOUR.)  1  Requiring 
labour,  exertion,  or  perseverance;  toilsome; 
tiresome;  not  easy;  as,  laboriout  duties  or 
services. 

With  what  compulsion  and  latorioai  night 
We  sunk  thus  low.  Milton. 

I>ost  thott  love  watching*.  abstinence,  or  toil. 
rtues  alii    Ivcarn  these  from  Cato. 


2.  Work  done  or  to  be  done;  that  which  re- 
quires wearisome  exertion  or  strong  effort ; 
a  work. 

Beinf  •  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  per- 
forruance  thereof  we  may  rattier  wish  than  look  for. 


2  I'sing  exertion  ;  employing  labour;  dili- 
gent in  work  or  service;  assiduous:  used  of 
persons;  as,  a  laborima  husbandman  or 
mechanic  ;  a  laboriout  minister  or  pastor. 
•  Laboriout  for  her  people  and  her  poor.  ' 
Trrmyson.  —  SYS  Industrious,  painstaking, 
active,  diligent,  assiduous,  toilsome,  diffi- 
cult. arduous,  wearisome,  fatiguing,  trouble- 
some, tedious. 

Laboriously  (la-bo'rl-us-lIX  adv.  In  a  la- 
borious manner  ;  with  labour,  toll,  or  diffi- 
culty. 

Laborlousness  (la.bo'rl-us-ncs),  n  1.  The 
quality  of  being  laborious  or  attended  with 
toll;  tollsomeneas;  difficulty.  2.  Diligence- 
assiduity. 


shun  the  doors  and  stops  all  the 
amines  of  the  mind.  .WJ.M 

Labour  (  la'ber).  n.  [Ft.  labeur.  L  l,i/»,r. 
labour  )  1.  Exertion,  physical  or  mental,  or 
both  undergone  In  the  performance  of  some 
task  or  work,  particularly,  the  exertion  of  the 
body  In  occupations  by  which  subsistence 
Is  obtained,  u  In  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, In  contradistinction  to  the  exertion 
of  strength  In  play  or  amusements,  which 
are  denominated  exercise  rather  than  labour; 
any  kind  of  exertion  which  Is  attended  with 
fatigue;  the  performance  of  work;  toll;  as, 
after  the  labour*  of  the  day  the  farmer  re- 
tires; and  rest  is  sweet  ;  moderate  labour 
contributes  to  health  ;  the  labour  of  com- 
piling and  writing  a  history. 

What  is  obtained  by  l«t*ur  .ill  of  right  be  the 
property  of  him  by  whose  la\.ur  It  U  gained. 


8.  Labourers  or  producers  In  the  aggregate; 
as,  the  claims  or  rights  of  labour.  4.  Tra- 
vail ;  the  pangs  and  efforts  of  childbirth  - 
6  In  Scrip  suffering;  trial.  Eev.  xiv.  IS.  — 
Laboriout  labour,  in  obitetria,  labour  which 
Is  accompanied  with  much  suffering,  and  is 
unusually  difficult- SYN.  Work,  toil,  task, 
drudgery,  exertion,  effort 
Labour  (la'ber),  r.t.  1.  To  exert  muscular 
strength;  to  act  or  move  with  painful  effort, 
particularly  in  servile  occupations;  to  work; 
to  toll 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work. 
Ex.  xx.  9. 

2.  To  exert  one's  powers  of  body  or  mind, 
or  both,  In  the  prosecution  of  any  design; 
to  endeavour;  to  strive;  to  take  pains;  as, 
he  laboured  to  make  himself  intelligible. 

Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth.  Jn.  vi.  27. 
Labour  to  thy  power  to  make  thy  body  go  of  thy 
soul's  errands.  Jer.  Taylor. 

S.  To  be  burdened ;  to  be  oppressed  with 
difficulties;  to  proceed  or  act  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Come  unto  me.  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest.  Mat.  xi  38. 

In  this  sense  often  with  under  (formerly 
sometimes  of);  as,  to  labour  under  a  disease. 

Absolute  monarchy  labours  under  the  worst  of  all 
disadvantages.  Brougham. 

4.  To  be  in  travail;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
childbirth.— 5  Sa.nl.  to  move  irregularly 
with  little  progress:  to  pitch  and  roll  hea- 
vily, as  a  ship  in  a  turbulent  sea.— SYN.  To 
work,  toil,  strive,  struggle,  plod,  drudge, 
slave,  suffer 

Labour  (la'ber),  r.t  1.  To  work  at;  to  till ; 
to  cultivate. 

The  most  excellent  lands  are  lying  fallow,  or  only 
tabourta  by  children.  H'    Toot,. 

2.  To  prosecute  with  effort;  to  urge;  as,  to 
labour  a  point  or  argument.  -3.  To  form  or 
fabricate  with  exertion;  as,  to  labour  anus 
for  Troy;  a  laboured  composition.  — 4. t  To 
beat;  to  belabour.  '  Labour  him  with  many 
a  sturdy  stroke.'  Dryden. 

Laboured  (la'berd).  p  and  a.  Formed  with 
labour;  bearing  the  marks  of  constraint  and 
hardness  of  style:  opposed  to  easy,  natural, 
or  fpontaneout. 

Labourer  (Is/ber-ir).  n.  One  who  labours 
in  a  toilsome  occupation;  a  man  who  does 
work  that  requires  little  skill  or  special 
training,  as  distinguished  from  an  artisan. 

Labouring  (la'ber-ing).  p.  and  a.  1.  Exert- 
ing muscular  strength  or  intellectual  power; 
toiling;  moving  with  pain  or  difficulty;  cul- 
tivating. —  2.  A  term  applied  to  a  person 
who  performs  work  that  requires  no  appren- 
ticeship or  professional  skill,  in  distinction 
from  an  artisan. — 3.  Devoted  or  set  apart 
for  labour;  as, a  [ni>ni<rui<i  day.  —  Labouring 
force,  the  force  applied  to  a  machine  to  set 
and  keep  it  in  motion.  It  differs  from  work- 
ing or  efficient  force,  which  is  the  force 
actually  exerted  by  the  machine,  or  the 
force  transmitted  to  the  point  of  effect, 
inasmuch  as  part  of  it  Is  expended  in  over- 
coming friction,  Ac  The  labouring  force 
Is  thus  always  greater  than  the  working 
force. 

Labourless  (la'ber-les).  a.  Without  labour; 
not  laborious ;  easily  done. 

Labour-pains  (la'lwr-panz),  n.  pi.  Pains  of 
childbirth: 

Labour-saving  (la'ber-sav-lng),  a.  Saving 
labour;  adapted  to  supersede  or  diminish 
the  labour  of  men;  as,  a  labour-taring  ma- 
chine. 

Laboursome  (la'ber-sum),  a.  1. 1  Made  with 
great  labour  and  diligence.  •  Labourmmr 
petition'  SAa*.  —  2.  Apt  or  inclined  to 
pitch  and  roll,  as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Labra  (la'bra),  n.  [An  Intentionally  In- 
correct  form  from  L  labrum.  a  Up.]  A 
Up 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here! 

Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest !    ,9A.i*. 

Labradortte,  Labrador  Felspar  (lab'ra. 
dor-It,  lab'rs-dor  fel-spar),  n.  A  mineral 
found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  for- 
merly called  Labrador  hornblende,  though 
that  Is  the  designation  of  hypersthene.  It 
1s  a  lime-soda  felspar,  and  has  been  found 
massive  and  disseminated  only.  Labrador!  U: 
is  distinguished  by  its  splendent  changea- 
bility of  colour. 

Labrador-tea  (Ub'ra-dor-tc),  n.    A  name 


given  to  two  species  of  the  genus  Ledum  (L. 
latiftilium  and  L  paluttre)  which  possess 
narcotic  properties,  and  render  beer  heady. 
They  grow  In  the  north  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Labraz  (laliraks),  n.  [Or,  a  ravenous  sea- 
fish.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes 
belonging  to  the  perch  family,  which  In- 
cludes the  rock-fish  or  striped  bass  of  the 
United  States. 

Labi-ids,  Labroldei  (lab'ri-de.  Ia-broi'd6-i), 
n.  pi.  The  wrasse  tribe,  a  family  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  having  the  genus  Lab- 
rus as  the  type.  The  ventral  fins  are  under 
the  pectorals,  and  the  scales  are  cycloid. 

Labridan  (lab'ri-dan),  n.  A  member  of  the 
family  Labridte. 

Labrinth-Uket  (lab'rinth-lik),  a.  Labyrin- 
thic. 

In  labrinlh  lite  turns  and  twining*  intricate. 

Labrose  (la'bros),  a.  [L  labrum,  a  lip.) 
Having  thick  lips. 

Labrum  (la'brum),  n.  [L,  a  llp.l  1.  A  lip 
or  edge;  especially,  (a)  in  entom.  the  usually 
movable  part  which,  terminating  the  face 
anteriorly,  covers  the  mouth  from  above, 
and  represents  the  upper  lip.  (6)  In  conch. 
the  outer  lip  of  a  shell.  -  2.  A  basin  or  vase 
placed  in  the  warm  bath-room  of  the  ancient 
baths.  It  contained  hot  water  for  the  ab- 
lutions of  those  who  used  the  vapour  bath. 

Labrus  (la'brus),  n.  [L,  a  fish  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  either  from  Or.  labros,  greedy,  or 
from  L  labrum,  a  lip,  on  account  of  their 
well-developed  double  fleshy  lips.  ]  A  genus 
of  spiny-tinned  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family 
Labridc.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  termed 
wrasses. 

Laburnum  (la-ber1  num),  n.  [L]  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Cytisus,  the  C.  Laburnum,  nat. 
order  Leguminosa),  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
much  cultivated  by  way  of  ornament  It  is 
well  known  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its 
pendulous  racemes  of  yellow  pea-shaped 
flowers.  The  seeds  contain  a  poisonous 
substance  called  cytisine,  and  are  violently 
emetic;  the  wood  is  much  prized  by  cabinet- 
makers and  turners,  being  wrought  into  a 
variety  of  articles  which  require  strength 
and  smoothness.  The  Scotch  laburnum  of 
gardens  is  a  form  with  larger  leaves  and 
flowers,  which  is  known  as  C.  alpinut. 

Labyrinth  (lab'i-rinth),  n.  [L  labyrinthiu; 
Or.  uibyrintjioa. )  1.  A  structure  having  nume- 
rous intricate  winding  passages,  which  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  find  the  way  from  the 
interior  to  the  entrance.  There  were  two 
remarkable  ancient  edifices  of  this  kind, 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths.  -  - 
2.  Anything  full  of  intricate  turnings  and 
windings;  an  ornamental  maze  or  wilderness 
in  gardens. 

The  serpent  .  .  .  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-rolled. 

Milton. 

S.  Any  Intricate  matter  or  business;  a  diffi- 
culty from  which  one  cannot  be  extricated; 
a  maze;  a  perplexity. 

The  Earl  of  Hssex  had  not  proceeded  with  his 
accustomed  wariness  and  skill ;  but  run  into  laby- 
rinths, from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  him- 
self. Clarendon. 

4.  A  series  of  cavities  In  the  car,  viz.  the 
vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicircular 
canals;  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  which 
lies  behind  the  tympanum.  —  b.  In  metal. 
a  series  of  troughs  attached  to  a  stamping 
mill,  through  which  a  current  of  water 
passes,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  away  the 
suspended  pulverized  ore,  and  subsequently 
depositing  it  at  different  distances,  depend- 
ing upon  its  state  of  comminution.— Laby- 
rinth fret,  in  arch,  a  fret  with  many  turnings 
in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth. 

Labyrinthal  (lab'i-rinth-al),  a.  Same  as 
Labyrinthian. 

Labyrlnthian,  LabyrintheanOab-i-rinth'- 
i-an,  lab-i-rinth'e-an),  a.  Winding;  intri- 
cate; perplexed. 

Mark  how  the  labyrinthiaH  turns  they  take. 
The  cirdes  intricate,  and  mystic  maze.       Young. 
A  contracted,  subtile,  and  intricate  face,  full  of 
quirks  and  turnings:  a  labynnthtan  face. 

B.  Jonton. 

Labyrinthlbranchida)  (lab'l-rlnth-l- 
brangk"i-de),  n.pl.  [L.  labyrinUios,  a  laby- 
rinth, branckia,  gills,  and  eidot,  resem- 
blance.) Same  as  Anabandae. 

Labyrinthlc,  Labyrinthical  (lab-1-rlnth'- 
ik.  lab-i-rinth'ik-al).  a.  Like  a  labyrinth. 

Labyrlnthlform  ( lab- i-rinth'i- form),  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  labyrinth;  intricate. 

Labyrinthine  (lab-i-rinthln),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  like  a  labyrinth. 


Fate,  flu,  fmt,  fall;       me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tfllw,  tub,  ball;       oil.  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Labyrinthodon(lab-i-rinth'S-don),  n.  [Gr. 
labyrintlws,  a  labyrinth,  and  odont,  odontvs, 
a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  amphibians, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  carbonifer- 
ous permian,  and  trias  formations,  those  of 
the  trias  being  found  in  England,  India,  and 


Labyrinthodon  Salamandroides.— Professor  Owen. 

Africa.  They  were  allied  to  the  crocodile 
and  to  the  frog,  and  were  10  or  12  feet  long. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  labyrinthine 
structure  of  a  section  of  the  tooth,  when 
seen  under  the  microscope.  The  cheiro- 
theriuni  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
animal. 

Labyrinthodont  (lab-i-rinth'o-dont),  n.  A 
member  of  the  order  of  Labyrinthodontia. 

Labyrinth  odo  ntia(lab-  i-ri  uth'6-do  n"shi  -a), 
ii.pl.  [See  LABYRINTHODON.]  An  order  of 
fossil  Amphibia,  of  which  Labyrinthodon  is 
the  type  genus.  See  LABYRINTHODON. 

Lac  (lak),  n.  [Per.  lak,  a  red  dye;  Skr. 
Idfcshd  and  rdkshd,  the  lac  insect,  from 
ranj,  to  dye.]  A  resinous  substance  pro- 
duced mainly  upon  the  Ficus  indica  or 
banyan-tree,  by  the  exudations  from  the 
body  of  the  female  of  the  Coccus  ficus  or 
Coccus  lacca.  It  is  composed  of  five  differ- 
ent varieties  of  resin,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  several  other  substances,  particularly  a 
red  colouring  matter.  Stick-lac  is  the  sub- 
stance in  its  natural  state,  incrusting  small 
twigs.  When  broken  off  and  washed  with 
water  it  almost  entirely  loses  its  red  colour, 
and  is  called  seed-lac,  from  its  granular 
form.  When  melted  and  reduced  to  a  thin 
crust,  it  is  called  shell-lac.  Mixed  with  tur- 
pentine, colouring  matters,  and  other  sub- 
stances, lac  is  used  to  make  differently  col- 
oured sealing-wax.  Dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
other  menstrua,  by  different  methods  of 
preparation,  it  constitutes  various  kinds  of 
varnishes  and  lacquers.— Lac-dye  and  lac- 
lake  are  colouring  matters  used  in  dyeing 
cloth  scarlet,  obtained  by  different  processes 
from  stick-lac.  In  the  state  in  which  they 
are  found  in  commerce  they  have  the  form 
of  little  cakes.  They  were  formerly  obtained 
only  from  the  East,  but  a  superior  kind  of 
lac-dye  is  now  manufactured  in  England 
from  stick-lac.  The  colouring  matter  of  lac- 
dye  is  analogous  to  cochineal. 

Lac,  Lack  (lak),  n.  [Hind,  lakh,  lukh;  Skr. 
laktiha,  a  hundred  thousand.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  word  used  to  denote  100,000;  as,  a 
lac  nf  rupees. 

Laccic  (lak'sik),  a.  [See  LAC.]  Pertaining 
to  lac  or  produced  from  it. 

Laccine  (lak'sin),  n.  A  peculiar  substance 
once  thought  to  be  obtainable  from  shell- 
lac. 

Lac-dye  (lak'di),  n.  See  under  LAC,  a  re- 
sinous substance. 

Lace  (las),  n.  [O.E.  las;  Fr.  lacs,  a  lace,  tie, 
snare;  from  L.  laqueus,  a  noose,  a  snare.] 
1.  That  which  binds  or  fastens,  especi- 
ally by  being  interwoven;  a  string  or  cord 
used  for  fastening  boots  or  some  other 

}»art  of  the  dress,  or  plaited  and  otherwise 
lighly  ornamented  and  used  merely  for  de- 
coration. —  2.  t  A  snare ;  a  gin ;  a  net.  *  To 
escape  out  of  your  lace.'  Chaucer. — 3.  A 
delicate  kind  of  net-work,  formed  of  silk, 
flax,  or  cotton  thread,  used  for  the  orna- 
menting of  female  dresses,  <fcc.,  and  made 
either  by  hand  on  a  pillow  or  by  machine: 
machine-made  lace  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Bobbinet. 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wearing 
of  costly  faces.  Bacon. 

4.  Spirits  added  to  coffee  or  other  beverage. 

If  hnply  he  the  sect  pursues. 

That  read  and  comment  upon  news; 

He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face, 

He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace.  Prior. 

Lace  (las),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  laced;  ppr.  lacing. 
1.  To  fasten  with  a  string,  through  eyelet 
holes.  'Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced. '  Prior. 


2.  To  adorn  with  lace ;  as,  cloth  laced  with 
silver  or  silver-gilt  lace. — 3.  To  embellish 
with  variegations  or  intersecting  stripes  or 
streaks. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streak>€ 
Do  face  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east.      Shafc. 

4.  To  beat ;  to  lash:  generally  in  the  phrase 
to  lace  one's  coat. 

I'll  lace  your  coat  for  you.     L' Estrange. 

5.  To  add  spirits  to  coffee  or  other  beverage; 
as,  a  cup  of  coffee  laced  with  a  drop  of 
brandy.    [Colloq.  ] 

Lace  (las),  v.  i.  To  be  made  so  as  to  be  fast- 
ened or  tied  by  a  lace  ;  to  have  a  lace ;  as, 
my  boots  lace  in  front. 

Lace-bark  (las'bark),  n.  A  shrub  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Lagetta  lintearia,  nat. 
order  Thymeleacese,  so  called  from  the  tex- 
ture of  its  inner  bark,  which  consists  of 
numerous  concentric  layers  of  fibres  which 
interlace  in  all  directions. 

Lace-boot  (las'bdt),  n.  A  boot  which  is 
fastened  by  a  lace. 

Laced  (last),  p.  and  a.  1.  Fastened  with  lace 
or  a  string;  also,  tricked  out  with  lace.— - 
2.  Tied;  bound.  Chaucer.  —  3.  Mixed  with 
spirits :  said  of  coffee  or  some  other  bever- 
age. rColloq.  ] — Laced  mutton,  t  a  courtesan. 

UK*. 

Lace-frame  (las'fram),  n.  A  machine  for 
making  lace  or  bobbinet. 

Lace-leaf  (las'lef),  n.     Same  as  Lattice-leaf. 

Lacemaker  (las'mak-er),  n.  One  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  make  lace. 

Laceman  (las'man),  n.  pi.  Lacemen  (tes'- 
men).  A  man  who  deals  in  lace. 

Lace-paper  (las'pa-per),  n.  Paper  having 
an  open-work  pattern  in  imitation  of  lace. 

Lace-pillow  (las'pil-16),  n.  A  pillow  or 
cushion  for  making  lace  on. 

Lacerable  (las'er-a-bl),  a.  [See  LACERATE.] 
That  may  be  lacerated  or  torn. 

Lacerate  (las'er-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lacer- 
ated; ppr.  lacerating.  [L.  lacero,  laceratum, 
to  tear,  from  lacer,  mangled,  torn.]  To 
tear ;  to  rend ;  to  separate  a  substance  by 
violence  or  tearing;  as,  to  lacerate  the  flesh: 
often  used  figuratively  in  the  sense  of  to 
torture ;  to  harrow;  as,  to  lacerate  the  feel- 
ings. 

Lacerate.LaceratedOas'er-at.Ias'er-at-ed), 
p.  and  a.  1.  Rent;  torn. — 2.  In  bot.  having 
the  edge  variously  cut  into  irregular  seg- 
ments; as,  a  lacerated  leaf.  —3.  In  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  two  foramina  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  from  their  lacerated  appear- 
ance. 

Laceration  (las'er-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
tearing  or  rending;  the  breach  made  by 
rending. 

Laceratlve  (las'er-at-iv),  a.  Tearing;  having 
the  power  to  tear;  as,  lacerative  humours. 

Lacert.t  Lacerte.t  n.  [L.  lacerta,  a  lizard.] 
A  fleshy  muscle :  so  named  from  its  having 
a  tail  like  a  li/.ard.  Chaucer. 

Lacerta  (la-ser'ta),  n.  [L.]  1.  The  lizard,  a 
genus  of  saurian  reptiles.  See  LI/AKD.— 

2.  A  northern  constellation,  consisting  of 
sixteen  stars.    It  is  surrounded  by  Andro- 
meda,  Cepheus,   Cygnus,  and    Pegasus.  — 

3.  [Probably  from  L.  lacertus,  the  upper 
arm.]    A  fathom.     Doomsday  Book. 

Lacertian  (la-ser'shi-an),  n.  A  saurian  rep- 
tile belonging  to  the  family  Lacertidaj, 

Lacertian,  Lacertilian  (la-ser'shi-an,  la- 
ser-til'i-an ),  a.  Belonging  to  the  family  of 

Uoortid*  Lacertinldse  (la-ser/ti-de,  la- 
ser-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  lacertat  a  lizard,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  The  true  lizards, 
a  family  of  land  reptiles,  belonging  to  the 
order  Sauria  or  Lacertilia.  The  body  is 
rounded,  covered  with  scales,  the  largest 
ones  below ;  the  tail  is  frequently  very  long 
and  easily  broken ;  they  have  two  pairs  of 
limbs,  the  feet  with  four  or  five  toes  of  un- 
equal length,  bearing  hooked  claws;  the 
mouth  is  wide,  the  tongue  protrusible,  slen- 
der, and  forked ;  the  eyes  brilliant,  with  a 
membranous  expansion  resembling  a  third 
eyelid ;  the  colours  often  showy.  The  Lacer- 
tidse  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and 
are  chiefly  found  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  Two  species  occur  in  Britain, 
Zootica  Vivipara  (the  scaly  lizard),  and 
Lacerta  agilis  (the  sand  lizard),  which  are, 
in  fact,  the  only  saurians,  except  the  com- 
mon slow-worm,  now  found  in  these  islands. 

Lacertilia  (las'6r-til-i-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  lacerta, 
a  lizard.]  An  order  of  reptiles  including 
the  slow-worm,  the  lizards  proper,  the 
monitors,  iguana,  chameleons,  and  geckos. 
Most  of  them  have  two  pairs  of  limbs,  but 
in  some  only  one  pair  is  found,  and  in  the 


slow-worm  no  trace  of  a  limb  is  seen  exter- 
nally ;  the  scapular  arch  is,  however,  invari- 
ably present.  The  eyes  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  movable  eyelids ;  the  teeth  are 
not  placed  in  distinct  sockets ;  the  skin  is 
covered  with  horny  plates  or  scales;  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  concave,  rarely 
biconcave. 

Lacertine,  Lacertiloid  (la-ser'tin,  la-ser'- 
til-oid),  a.  [L.  lacertus.]  Like  a  lizard. 

Lacertus  (la-s^r/tus),  n.  The  girrock,  a  fish 
of  the  garfish  kind;  also,  the  lizard  fish. 

Lace-trimming  (las'trim-ing),  n.  An  edging 
or  border  of  lace;  a  woven  string. 

Lace-winged  (las'wingd),  a.  Haying  wings 
like  lace.  —  Lace-winged  flies,  insects  of 
the  genus  Hemerobius  and  order  Neurop- 
tera,  so  called  from  their  delicate  wings 
having  many  netted  spaces  like  lace.  The 
larvae  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  feed 
upon  aphides. 

Lacewoman  (las'wu-man),  n.  pi.  Lace- 
women  (wim'en).  A  woman  who  makes 
or  sells  lace. 

Lache.t  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Sluggish;  negli- 
gent. Chaucer. 

Lache,  Laches  (lash,  lash'ez),  n.  [Norm.  Fr. 
lachesse,  remissness,  Fr.  Idche,  loose,  remiss, 
cowardly;  O.Fr.  lasche,  Pr.  lasc,  It.  lasco; 
from  L.  laxits,  lax,  slow,  laxus  becoming 
lascus  by  transposition  of  sounds.]  In  law, 
neglect;  negligence;  remissness;  inexcus- 
able delay;  neglect  to  do  a  thing  at  the 
proper  time. 

If  his  parliament,  overwhelmed  with  business 
which  could  not  be  postponed  without  danger  to  his 
tlirone  and  to  his  person,  had  been  forced  to  defer, 
year  after  year,  the  consideration  of  so  largfe  and  com- 
plex a  question  as  that  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  it  ill 
became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  laches  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney.  Macatday. 

—Laches  of  entry,  a  neglect  of  the  heir  to 
enter. 

Lachesis  (lak'e-sis),  n.  1.  In  class,  myth. 
the  one  of  the  three  Fates  whose  duty  it 
was  to  spin  the  thread  of  life. — 2.  An  Ameri- 
can genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  Crota- 
lidse  or  rattle-snakes,  but  differing  from  the 
true  rattle-snakes  in  the  tail  terminating  in 
a  spine  instead  of  a  rattle,  and  the  head 
being  covered  with  scales  instead  of  plates, 
They  are  among  the  most  venomous  of  ser- 
pents. 

Lacliesness  (lach'ez-nes),  n.  Remissness; 
carelessness;  negligence.  [Rare.] 

Lacliesse.t  n.  [See  LACHE.]  Slackness; 
negligence.  Chaucer. 

Lachrymable,  Lacrymable  (lak'rim-a-bl), 
a.  Lamentable.  [Rare.] 

Lachrymse  Christ!  (lak'ri-me  kris'ti),  n. 
[L.,  lit.  Christ's  tears.]  A  sweet  but  piquant 
muscatel  wine  of  most  agreeable  flavour 
produced  from  the  grapes  of  Mount  Somma, 
near  Vesuvius.  There  are  two  kinds,  white 
and  red,  the  former  of  which  is  most  valued. 

Lachrymseform  ( lak'ri-me-form ),  a.  [L. 
lachryma,  a  tear,  and  forma,  shape.  ]  In 
bot.  tear-shaped:  almost  synonymous  with 
pear-shaped,  only  that  the  sides  of  the  in- 
verted cone  are  not  contracted,  as  the  seed 
of  the  apple. 

Lachrymal,  Lacrymal  (lak'rim-al),  a.  [Fr. 
from  L.  lachryma,  a  tear.]  Pertaining  to 
tears ;  generating  or  secreting  tears,  as  the 
lachrymal  gland;  conveying  tears,  as  the 
lachrymal  canal. 

Lachrymal,  Lacrymal  (lak'rim-al),  n. 
Same  as  Lachrymatory. 

Lachrymary,  Lacrymary  nak'rim-a-ri), 
a.  Containing  tears.  *  Lachrymary  ves- 
sels.' Addison. 

Lachrymation  (lak-ri-ma'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  shedding  tears.  [Rare.] 

Lachrymatory  (lak'rim-a-to-ri),  n.    [Fr. 


Lachrymatories,  from  specimens  in  British  Museum. 

lachrymatoire ;  L.L.  lachrymatorium,  from 
L.  lachryma,  a  tear.]  A  vessel  found  in 
sepulchres  of  the  ancients,  in  which  it  has 


ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing1;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  toig;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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the  tears  of  a  deceased  per- 
ra  collected  aad  presented 
i  ashet  and  urn.  It  wo  a  small 
.VboVul  !Ske  .  Phial  C-Jled  aUo 
/viM*'  or  fi-MfryHiQi 

(Uk'rtni-o*),ii.    Generating  or 


:  appeuiw  at  U  theddiac  or 
riven  to  shed  tean  ;  tearful. 

Lachrrmomwly  (lak'rim  os-in,  *f*  In  a 
t^raoMmannar;  tearfully. 

!.««•»  (laa'iDjrt.  n.  1.  The  act  of  binding  or 
fSSflnr  through  eyelet-holae.-!  A  cord 
and  to  drawlnc  tighter  faiUnlne-J.  *««j. 
the  rope  or  line  used  to  connnethe  beads  at 
uil.  tTth«Jr  yard,  or  gaff.  ;ajto,  .  .Piece  of 
oomp.es  or  knee-Umber  fayed  tc  itbe  back 
rrfthYtore  and  the  knee  of  the  head. 

Ladnla  (la-sin'i-a).  «•  I1-.  *  l»PPet'  "  °'  • 
rarment  )  1.  In  frol  (a)  one  of  the  strape  or 
tap  fermlnc  the  frlnfe  •»  the  outer  portion 
oftne  limb  of  tome  petali  ft)  The  fringe 
IMt-1  In  «k»mVE  bUde  or  apex  of 
tfct>BuxllIa  of  an  Insect 


Uper-polnted  incisions. 
brM  (  la-sin'i-fonn  X  <*•  (  Latin* 
(which  we),  ami  form  ]  In  ,m*mv  fringe- 
SStL  applied  by  Kirhy  to  the  teguhe  of 
IneecU  when  they  are  long.  Irregular  and 
resemble  a  little  fringe  on  each  tide  of  the 
trunk,  ai  In  the  Lithosla, 

TjrlirBl^  (la.sin'u-la).  n.  [Dim.  from  I. 
taMite,  a  lappet.)  In  oof.  (a)  a  small  lac.nia 
ft)  The  abruptly  Indexed  acumen  or  point 
of  each  of  the  petali  of  an  umbelliferous 
flower 

Ladstemacea  (las'lt-te-m*"**-*).  n  pi  [Or 
Uldttat.  torn,  rent  J  A  imall  natural  order  of 
monochlamydeoot  mat/moot  shrubs,  allied 
to  the  Euphorliisceaj  The  flowen  an  in 
rMhjny  the  fruit  a  three  valved  capsuje. 
Only  one  genus,  Laciatema,  and  about  six- 
teen  specie*  are  known  .  they  are  native*  of 

LaciUUk),  ».(.  [O.K.  latt,  lailt.  blame,  dlt- 
craee,  defect,  lala.  to  blame  or  ceniure,  lak, 
want,  lack;  Sc.  laik.  failure,  blame,  ic  ,  m- 
»<»*•,  deficiency,  decrease;  D.  lakcn.  to  blame, 
O.D,  latdtrn.  to  fall,  to  decrease;  Dan.  laic, 
fault,  want,  laUe,  to  decline,  to  wear  away; 
Icel.  lalrr.  defectire,  lacking  :  by  lome  con- 
•acted  with  the  verb  to  leak.]  1  To  want; 
to  be  destitute  of  ;  not  to  have  or  poetess  ; 
hence,  to  need;  to  require. 

If  far  at  you  l.ut  wisdom,  let  him  aak  of  God. 

&|  To  feel  the  want  of. 

I  thai  be  lorad  when  I  am  /«W         SUmt. 
»  t  To  find  fault  with;  to  blame.     Chaucer; 
Pirn  Plowman. 
Lack  (lak),  t  i     To  be  In  want. 

The  romaff  Dons  do  lack,  and  suffer  lumper. 

Ps.  *«!».  10. 

t  To  be  wanting 

en  shaU   l*t*  fire  of  the  fifty 


Lack  (lakX  n.  Want;  dcititutlon;  need; 
failure. 

lie  that  lathered  little  had  no  tack.     Ex  «ri.  18. 
Latlusiaet  of  rears  be  no  Impediment.     &•**. 

Lack,  n     See  LAC. 

TjjKVu/t.isHojl    Lackadaliy  (lak-a-da'cl- 

kal.   lak-a-da'zi).  a.    AUectedly  penalve; 

mautllinly  sentimental. 
Lackadalsy  (lak'a-d»-il),  eatdom.    Used 

ludicrously  for  Laclta-dny 
Lack-a-day  (Uk-a-daO.  Ifuntr.  for  oioci^i- 

day  ]    Exclamation  of  sorrow  or  regret  ; 

alas'  -alas  I  the  day. 
TJ<-V«II  (Uk'»l),  n     A  pervm  thoroughly 

destitute;  a  needy  fellow.  •  Unprofessional*, 

ItuAalU.  sodal  nondescripts.'    Carlylt. 
Laokbeard  (Uk'berd),  n.    One  destitute  of 

Lackbraln  (lakTjrtnX  n.  One  that  wants 
brains,  or  is  deficient  In  understanding 
Skat-. 

Lacker  (lak'pr),  a    One  who  lacks.    Damet. 

Laclnr  (lak'erX  ML    Same  as  Lat^ver.  n. 

Lacker  (lak'erX  t.t.    Same  at  LaapuT,  t.t. 

Lackey  (lak'iX  n.  [Fr.  lot/unit,  from  Sp  and 
Pg  taveayo,  alatay.  probably  from  Ar. 
irtiyy.  attached  to  tome  one  or  tomethlng 
Dtex  derives  It  from  a  radical  seen  In  i'i 
locoi.  a  guurmand.  so  thai  It  would  have 
the  same  origin  ai  Uchrr  (which  see)  ]  1  An 
attending  servant  ;  a  runner  ;  a  footboy  or 
9  ;  hence,  any  serrlle  follower. 

la's  lactrj. 


1  A  kind  of  particolonred  caterpillar.  See 
LACKIT-MOTH. 

Lackey  (lak'D.Rt  To  wait  on  at  a  lackey; 
to  attend  servilely. 

A  thomand  »»eried  anfeb  lattrj  her.    itilrtn. 

Lackey  (lak'i).B.i  To  act  as  footboy;  to  run 
lUmgilde  of  a  coach,  at  footmen  used  to  do 

those  of  their  matters;  to  pay  servile  at- 

tendance. 

Oft  h»re  I  servants  seen  on  horses  ride.       __ 
The  free  and  noble  toei*T  by  their  iidc    Siat&t 

Lackey-moth  (lak'l-moth),  n.  The  Clinic 
catnpa  nttutria,  a  moth  not  uncommon  in 
this  country;  the  larvse.  which  are  striped. 
lire  In  society  under  a  web,  and  are  some 
times  very  destructive. 

Lack-Latin  (lak  Ma-tin),  n.  One  Ignorant 
of  Ijitln;  an  uneducated  Ignoramus. 

Lack-linen  (laklin  en),  a.  Wanting  a  shirt 
Shale  [Rare.) 

What  I  you  poor.  base,  rascally.cheatlng.  tact-liiittt 
mate!    Aw«y.  you  roouldy  rogue.  awerT      i*»*. 

Lack-love  (UikluvX  n.  One  who  is  Indif- 
ferent to  love. 

Pretty  soul  1  she  durst  not  lie 

Near  this  fact-lav*,  this  kiU-conrtesy.     Skat. 

Lack-lustre  (lak'lus-ter),  a.  Wanting 
lustre  ..r  brightness.  'Looking  on  it  with 
ioeir-iurtreeye.'  Shot. 

Lack-lustre  (lak'lus-ter).  n.  A  want  of 
lustre,  or  that  which  wants  brightness. 

Lac-lake  (Uk'lakl  n.  See  under  LAC.  a 
riishmiH  substance. 

Lac-lume(lttk'Iu-nS).  n.  [L]  iitmllkof 
the  moiin-  a  snowy-white  substance  resem- 
bling  chalk.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of 
alumina,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Lacraua  (lak'musX    See  LITMUS. 

Laconlan  (la-ko'ni-an),  n.  An  Inhabitant 
of  Lin-onia,  a  division  of  ancient  Greece. 

Laconlan  (la-kfl'ul-an),  o.  Pertaining  to 
Laconia  or  its  inhabitants. 

Laconic,  Laconical  (la-kon'ik,  In-kon'ik-al). 
a.  I  ¥r.  laconiqiu  ;  L  laconiciu  ;  from  La- 
coma,  or  Lacona,  the  Spartans.)  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  Laconia,  or  its  inhabitants.  —2.  Short; 
brief;  pithy;  sententious;  expressing  mucli 
in  few  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  were  Laconlans;  as,  a  laconic 

King  Aci*.  therefore,  when  a  certain  Athenian 
laughed  at  the  I.acedxmonian  short  swords,  .  .  . 
answered  in  his  latfttic  way.  And  yet  we  can  reach 
'  hearts  with  thrm.  Languor**. 


sion  running  with  it  towards  the  enemy  » 
goal,  and  when  on  the  point  of  being  caught, 
patting  it  by  tossing  to  one  of  his  own  tide. 


8.  Resembling  the  Laconlans  or  Spartans  In 
severity;  hard;  stern  ;  severe 
Laconic  (la-kon'ik),  n.     1.  Conciseness  of 
language;  laconism. 

Shall  we  nercr  again  talk  together  in  laamict 
Actttison. 

2  A  concise,  pithy  expression  ;  something 

expressed  in  concise,  pithy  manner;  a  litcon- 

Um. 
Laconically  (la-kon'ik-al-li),  nan.    Briefly; 

concisely  ;  as,  a  sentiment  laconically  ex 

pn  -     i 
Laconics  (la-konlks),  n.   A  book  of  Panaan- 

las,  which  treats  of  Laconia. 
Laconism,  Laconicism  (lak'on-iim,  la-kon'- 

1-sizmX  »     [L  lacontsiniu.]    1.  A  concise 

style. 

And  I  grow  laconic  even  beyond  /rrrmtV&M,  for 
sometimes  1  return  only  yes  or  no  to  questionary  or 
petitionary  epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  /•,'/>  . 

t.  A  brief  sententious  phrase  or  expression. 
•The  toconum  on  the  wall  (Dan.  lit.  26).' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lacontze  (lak'on-Tz).  v.i  To  Imitate  the 
I^sce«liemnnianK  either  in  sparcness  of  h'  ving 
or  In  short  pithy  speech. 

Lacquer,  Lacker  (Ink'er),  n.  [Tr.  latrue,  lac. 
See  LAC.  )  A  varnish  usually  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  shell-lac  (sometimes  snndarach, 
mastic,  Ac  )  in  alcohol,  coloured  by  arnotto, 
gamboge,  saffron,  and  other  colouring  mat- 
ten.  Lacquers  are  used  for  varnishing 
brase  and  tome  other  metals  In  order  to 
give  them  a  golden  colour  and  preserve 
their  lustre. 

Lacquer,  Lacker  (lak'erX  «.«•  To  Tar- 
nish; to  smear  over  with  lacquer  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  colour  or  preserv- 
ing from  tarnishing  and  decay. 

Lacquered,  Lackered  (lak'ertt),  p.  and  n 
Covered  with  Uetjnaw;  varnished. 

Lacquerer,  Lackerer  flak'er-er),  n.  One 
who  varnishes  with  lacquer. 

Lacrlmoso  (Iak-ri-m6'zo).    Same  at  Lagri- 

La-crosse  (la-krosT,  n.  A  game  at  hall,  ori- 
ginating with  the  Indians  of  Canada,  played 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  football,  ex- 
cept that  the  ball  Is  carried  on  an  imple- 
ment called  a  aroaM,  the  player  In  posses- 


Crocse or  Bat  used  in  game  of  La-crosse. 

or  throwing  it  over  his  head  as  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  goal  as  possible. 

Lacrymable,  a.    See  LACHRVMABLE 

Lacrymal,  a.    See  LACHRYMAL. 

Lacrymary,  a.    See  LACHRYMABT. 

Lacrymose,  a.    See  LACHRYMOSE. 

Lacs  d'Amour  Oak  da-mtir),  n.  fFr.]  In 
her.  a  cord  of  running  knots  surrounding 
the  arms  of  unmarried  women  and  widows. 

Lactagef  (lak'taj),  n.  [O.Fr.  lactage,  Kr. 
laita'je.  from  L.  lac,  Fr.  lait,  milk.)  The 
produce  of  animals  yielding  milk;  milk  and 
milk  products.  '  Milk,  or  rather  cream,  a 
part  of  his  lactage.'  Shucltford. 

Lactamlde  (lak'ta-mld),  n.  (C,H,NO,.)  A 
colourless,  crystallizable,  soluble  substance 
formed  by  the  union  of  loctlde  and  ammo- 
nia, whence  the  name 

Lactant  (lak'tant),  a.  [L.  lactaru.  lactnntif. 
ppr.  of  lacto,  to  give  suck;  lac,  milk.]  Suck- 
ling; giving  suck.  [Rare.] 

Lactarene,  Lactarine  (lak'ta-ren,  lak'ta- 
rinX  n  [L.  lac.,  lactis,  milk.]  A  prepara- 
tion of  the  casein  of  milk,  extensively  used 
by  calico-printers. 

Lactary  (lak'ta-ri),  a.  [L.  lactama,  milky, 
from  lac.  milk.]  Milky;  full  of  white  Juice 
like  milk.  '  Lactary  or  milky  plants.'  Sir 
T.  nroume.  [Rare.] 

Lactary  (lak'ta-ri),  n.  [See  the  adjective.  ] 
A  dairy -house.  [Rare.  ] 

Lactate  (lak't&t),  n.  In  chem.  a  salt  of  lac- 
tic acid,  or  acid  of  sour  milk.  All  the  lac- 
tates  are  soluble,  and  many  of  them  uncrys- 
tallizable.  Lactate  of  urea  is  contained  in 
human  urine. 

Lactation  (lak-ta'ahon),  n.  [L.  lacto,  to  give 
suck.)  1.  The  act  of  giving  suck,  or  the  time 
of  suckling. — 2.  In  med.  the  function  of 
secreting  and  excreting  milk. 

Lacteal  (lak'16-al),  o.  [SeeLACTEOTjs.]  I.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  milk;  milky.— 
2.  Conveying  chyle;  as,  a  lacttal  vessel. 

Lacteal  (lak'te-al),  n.  In  anat.  one  of  nu- 
merous minute  tubes  which  absorb  or  take 
up  the  chyle  or  milk-like  fluid  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  convey  it  to  the  thoracic 

LacteallyOak'te-al-li),  adv.  Milklly;  In  the 

manner  of  milk. 
Lactean  (lak'tu-an),  a.  I.  Milky;  resembling 

milk. 

This  lactean  whiteness  ariseth  frnm  a  (Treat  num- 
ber of  little  stars  constipated  in  that  part  of  heaven. 

AfATOfl. 

2.  Lacteal;  conveying  chyle. 
Lacteous  Qak'te-m\  a.    [L.  Inrtms.  from 
lac,  milk.)     1.  Milky;  resembling  milk 
2.  Lacteal;  conveying  chyle;  as,  a  lacteun* 

\  MM] 

Lacteously  (t:ik'tr-  tiK-li),  ado.  Ina  lacteous 
manner;  milklly;  lacteally. 

Lactescence  Oak-tes'cns),  n.  l.  The  state  of 
being  lactescent;  milkinessor  milky  colour. 
2.  In  but.  the  liquor  which  flows  abundantly 
from  a  plant  when  wounded,  commonly 
white,  hut  sometimes  yellow  or  red. 

Lactescent  (lak-tcs'ent),  a.  (L.  laetetcent, 
lactesco,  to  become  milk  or  milky,  from 
lacten.  to  he  milky,  from  lac,  milk.]  1.  Be- 
coming milky;  having  a  milky  appearance 
or  consistence.  —  2.  Abounding  in  a  tliirk 
coloured  Juice. 

Lactic  (lak'tik).  a.     fL.  lac,  lactis,  milk. 
Fr.  lactiqiif.  ]    Pertaining  to  milk  or  pro- 
cured   from  sour  milk  or  whey.  —  / 
acid  (CaH^OjX  an  acid  found  in  several  ani- 
mal liquids,  and   particularly   in    human 


Kate.  far.  fat.  fall:       me.  met,  her:       pii-  .  pin;      mite,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc-f.y. 


LACT1DE 


LADE 


urine.  It  is  not  only  formed  in  milk  when 
it  becomes  sour,  but  also  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  several  vegetable  juices,  and  in  the 
putrefaction  of  some  animal  matters.  The 
acid  which  is  found  in  the  fermented  juice 
of  beet-root,  turnips,  and  carrots,  in  sour- 
krout,  in  fermented  rice-water,  in  the  fer- 
mented extract  of  nux  vomica,  and  in  the 
infusion  of  bark  used  by  tanners,  is  for  the 
most  part  pure  lactic  acid.  It  is  a  colour- 
less, inodorous,  very  sour  liquid,  of  a  syrupy 
consistence.  It  coagulates  milk. 

Lactide  (lak'tid),  n.  (C^H^j.)  A  volatile 
substance,  one  of  the  products  of  the  dry 
distillation  of  lactic  acid.  See  LACTONE. 

Lactiferous  (lak-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  lac,  milk, 
and/ero,  to  bear.)  1.  Bearing  or  conveying 
milk  or  white  juice;  as,  a  lactiferous  duct. 
•2.  Producing  a  thick  white  or  coloured  juice, 
as  a  plant. 

Lactific,  Lactiflcal  (lak-tif'ik,  lak-tif'ik-al), 
a.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk,  and/ncio,  to  make.] 
Causing,  producing,  or  yielding  milk. 

Lactifuge  (lak'ti-fuj),  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk, 
and  fugo,  to  expel.]  A  medicine  which 
checks  or  diminishes  the  secretion  of  milk 
in  the  breast. 

Lactine,  Lactose  (lak'tin,  lak'tos),  n.  [Fr. 
lactine,  from  L.  lac,  milk.]  Sugar  of  milk 
(C^HqOu),  a  substance  obtained  by  eva- 
porating whey,  filtering  through  animal 
charcoal,  and  crystallizing.  It  forms  hard, 
white,  semi-transparent  trimetric  crystals, 
which  have  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  and  grate 
between  the  teeth.  It  is  convertible  like 
starch  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  malic,  oxalic,  and  mucic  or  saulactic 
acid. 

Laeto-butyrometer  ( lak '  to-bu-ti-rom"et- 
er).  n.  [  L.  lac,  milk,  Gr.  butyron,  butter, 
and  metron,  measure.  ]  A  kind  of  lactometer 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  buttery  mat- 
ter any  particular  milk  contains. 

Lacto-densiraeter  (lak'to-den-sim'et-er),  n. 
[L.  lac,  milk,  densus,  dense,  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.]  A  kind  of  hydrometer  for  find- 
ing the  density  of  milk,  and  thus  discover- 
ing whether  it  has  been  mixed  with  water. 

Lactometer  (Isk-tom'et-er), «.  [L.  lac,  milk, 
andGr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  different  qualities  of 
milk.  Several  instruments  of  this  sort  have 
been  invented.  One  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
1  foot  long,  graduated  into  100  parts.  New 
milk  is  filled  into  it  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  cream  has  fully  separated,  when 
its  relative  quantity  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  parts  in  the  100  which  it  occupies. 
Called  also  Galactometer. 

Lactone  (lak' ton),  n.  (C5H8p2. )  A  colour- 
less volatile  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic 
smell,  produced,  along  with  lactide,  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid. 

Lactoryt  (lak'to-ri),  a.   Lactiferous;  lactary. 

Lactoscope  (lak'to-skop),  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis, 
milk,  and  Gr.  skopeo,  to  see.  ]  An  instrument 
for  estimating  the  quantity  of  cream  in  milk 
by  ascertaining  its  opacity. 

Lactose.    See  LACTINE. 

Lactuca  (lak-tu'ka),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Composite,  sub -order  Cichor- 
acese.  It  includes  about  sixty  species  of 
annual  and  biennial  herbs,  many  of  which 
are  eminently  useful  as  salad  and  culinary 
plants.  They  are  smooth  (rarely  hispid) 
plants  abounding  in  milky  juice,  of  erect 
habit,  having  entire  or  pinnate  leaves, 
and  yellow  or  blue  flowers  in  paniculate 
heads,  and  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  Many  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  all  of 
these  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
cabbage -lettuces,  with  round  de- 
pressed or  spreading  cabbage-like 
heads,  and  cos-lettuces  (which  take 
their  name  from  the  island  of  Cos, 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago),  grow- 
ing erect  and  oblong.  Four  species 
are  found  wild  in  Britain.  The 
milky  juice  of  the  different  species 
is  usually  bitter,  astringent,  and 
narcotic,  especially  in  L.  viro&a. 
L.  satiya  (garden-lettuce)  is  one  of 
the  principal  kinds  of  vegetables 
used  for  salads.  SeeLACTUCARiuM. 

Lactucarium  (lak-tu-ka'ri-um),  n. 
[From  L.  lactuca,  lettuce,  from  lac, 
lactis,  milk.  ]    The  inspissated  milky  juice  of 
Lactuca  sativa  or  garden-lettuce,  and  also 
of  L.  virosa,  L.  scariola,  and  L.  altissima. 
It  possesses  slight  anodyne  properties,  and 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium. 


Lactucic  (lak-tu'sik),e.  Pertaining  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Lactuca. 

Lactumen  (lak-tu'mcn),  «.  [L.,  from  lac, 
milk :  so  named  from  the  white  colour  of 
the  pustules.  ]  In  ined.  the  milk-scab,  which 
affects  children  at  the  breast. 

Lacuna  (la-ku'na),  n.  pi.  Lacuna  (la-ku'ne). 
[L.,  a  hollow.]  1.  A  pit  or  depression;  a  small 
blank  space;  a  gap;  a  hiatus. — 2.  Inbot.  (a) 
one  of  the  small  hollows  or  pits  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  thallus  of  lichens.  (6)  A 
name  given  occasionally  to  the  internal 
organ,  commonly  called  an  air-cell,  lying  in 
the  midst  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants. — 
3.  In  unlit,  one  of  a  multitude  of  follicles  in 
the  mucous  membranes,  as  in  those  of  the 
urethra.— 4.  In  phyiiol.  one  of  the  spaces 
left  among  the  tissues  of  the  lower  animals 
which  serve  in  place  of  vessels  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Lacunal  (la-kun'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  lacume. 

Lacunar  (la-kun'er),  n.  pi.  Lacunars,  La- 
cunaria  (la-kun'arz,  la-ku-na'ri-a).  [L.  ]  In 


Ceiling  with  Lacunars.  Buckingham  Palace. 

arch,  (a)  the  ceiling  or  under  surface  of  the 
member  of  an  order,  of  the  corona  of  a  cor- 
nice, or  of  the  part  of  the  architrave  between 
the  capitals  of  columns,  and  generally  any 
ceiling  having  sunk  or  hollowed  compart- 
ments without  spaces  or  bands  between  the 
panels;  a  laquear  having  bands  between  the 
panels.  Gwilt.  (&)  One  of  the  coffers  or 
sunk  compartments  in  ceilings  or  the  soffits 
of  cornices. 

Lacunar  (la-kun'er),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  lacuna;  or  lacunars;  characterized 
by  open  spaces  at  intervals. 

Lacunaria,  n.  pi.    See  LACUNAR,  n. 

Lacunette  (la-ku-nef),  n.  In  fort,  a  small 
fosse  or  ditch. 

Laeunoso-rugose  (la-kun'os-o-ro-gos'),  a. 
[L.  lacuna,  a.  pit,  anything  hollow,  and  niga, 
a  wrinkle.]  In  hot.  marked  by  deep,  broad, 
irregular  wrinkles,  as  the  shell  of  the  wal- 
nut or  stone  of  the  peach. 

Lacunous,  Lacunose  (la-kun'us,  la-kun'6s), 
a.  [L.  lacunoKus,  from  lacuna,  a  pit  or 
hollow.]  Furrowed  or  pitted;  having  a  few 
scattered,  irregular,  broadish,  but  shallow 
excavations,  as  a  surface ;  as,  a  lacunose 
leaf  has  the  disc  depressed  between  the 
veins. 

Lacustral  (la-kus'tral),  a.  Same  as  Lacus- 
trine. 

Lacustrine  (la-kus'trin),  a.  [L.  lacus,  a 
lake.]  Pertaining  to  a  lake .  —  Lacustrine 
deposits,  deposits  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  which  frequently  consist  of  a  series 
of  strata  disposed  with  great  regularity  one 


Lacustrine  Dwellings  restored.— From  Troyon. 

above  the  other.  From  the  study  of  these 
numerous  fresh -water  deposits  geologists 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  condi- 
tion of  the  land.— Lacustrine  or  lake  dwell- 
ings, the  name  given  to  ancient  habitations 


built  on  small  islands  in  lakes,  or  on  plat- 
forms supported  by  piles  near  the  shores  of 
lakes.  Herodotus  describes  certain  dwell- 
ings of  this  kind  on  Lake  Prasias  in  Thrace 
as  being  approached  by  a  narrow  bridge, 
each  habitation  having  a  trap-door  in  the 
floor,  giving  access  to  the  water  beneath, 
through  which  fish  were  caught.  The  re- 
mains of  a  great  number  of  such  dwellings, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  prehistoric 
times,  have  been  met  with  in  Europe,  among 
the  first  having  been  discovered  in  1839  in 
the  small  lake  of  Lagore,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  in  which  country  they  are 
styled  crannons  or  crannoges.  Similar  re- 
mains have  since  been  discovered  in  lakes 
in  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere, 
the  level  of  the  lakes  often  having  risen 
since  the  dwellings  were  inhabited.  Dwell- 
ings not  dissimilar  are  still  constructed  by 
the  natives  of  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and 
other  countries. 

Lad,t  Ladde.t  pret.  of  lede.  Led;  carried. 
Chaucer;  Spenser. 

Lad  (lad),  ji.  [Of  doubtful  origin.  In  O.E. 
liidde  is  generally  used  of  a  man  of  inferior 
station.  Perhaps  modified  by  influence  of 
ladtle,  led  (as  if  one  who  is  led),  from  O.  E. 
lede,  a  man,  A.  Sax.  leod,  leoda,  a  man, 
a  countryman ;  leddan,  Goth,  liudan,  to 
grow.  The  W.  llawd,  a  lad,  is  by  some  re- 
garded as  the  original.  Lass,  supposed  to 
be  a  contraction  of  ladess,  or  of  W.  llodes,  a 
girl,  is  the  feminine  corresponding  to  lad.] 
1.  A  young  man  or  boy;  a  stripling. — 2.  Fel- 
low; comrade:  often  used  in  addressing 
men  of  any  age. 

How  now,  old  ladl  S*at. 

3.  A  male  sweetheart.  [Scotch.] 
Ladanuin  (lad'a-num),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  ladanun, 
the  resinous  juice  of  a  shrub  lada,  from 
Per.  Iddan,  the  shrub.]  The  resinous  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  Cistus  ladan(ferus,  a 
cistaceous  shrub  which  grows  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  from  C.  creticus,  which  grows 
in  Crete,  Syria,  &c.  It  is  collected  with  a 
kind  of  rake,  with  leather  thongs  attached 
to  it,  with  which  the  shrubs  are  brushed. 
The  best  sort  is  in  dark-coloured  or  black 
masses,  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  plaster. 
The  other  sort  is  in  long  rolls  coiled  up, 
harder  than  the  former,  and  of  a  paler 
colour.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  external  ap- 
plications, but  is  now  iu  little  request. 
Also  called  Labdanum. 
Ladanum-bush.  ( lad'a-num- tush ).  n.  A 
name  of  the  species  of  Cistus  which  yield 
ladanuin. 

Ladder  (lad'ddr),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hleedder;  cog. 
O.i'ris.  hladder,  D.  ladder,  O.H.G.  hleitra, 
hleitara,  Mod.  G.  leiter,  a  ladder.  The 
initial  guttural  is  radical,  and  the  word  is 
connected  by  Grimm  with  L.  dathri,  a  trellis 
or  grate,  Goth.  Jtleithra,  a  tent  or  hut  of 
wattles;  by  some  it  is  ascribed  to  same  root 
as  Gr.  klimax,  a  ladder,  klinein,  to  bend.] 
1.  A  frame  of  wood,  metal,  or  rope,  consist- 
ing of  two  side-pieces  connected  by  rounds 
or  rungs  inserted  in  them  at  suitable  dis- 
tances, and  thus  forming  steps  by  which 
persons  may  ascend  a  building,  &c. — 2.  Fig. 
any  means  of  ascending ;  a  means  of  rising 
to  eminence.  'Mounting  fast  towards  the 
top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical.'  Swift.— 
Accommodation  ladder.  See  under  Accom- 
modation.— Companion  ladder.  See  under 
Companion. 

Ladder-work  (lad'der-werk),  n.  Work  done 
on  a  ladder,  as  painting,  stuccoing,  and  the 
like:  a  workman's  term. 

Laddie  (lad'i),  n.  [Dim.  from  lad.} 
A  boy;  a  young  man :  often  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment.  [Scotch.] 
Lade  (lad),t)  t.  pret.  laded;  pp.  laded, 
laden  (the  former  always  in  sense  2); 
ppr.  lading.  [A.  Sax.  hladan,tolo&d; 
also  to  pump  or  convey  water  out  of 
orinto  any  vessel ;  O.  Sax.  and  0.  H.  G. 
hladan,  Icel.  hlatha,  Goth,  hlathan, 
to  load.  Load  is  almost  the  same 
word.  Hence  ladle.']  1.  To  load;  to 
put  a  load  or  cargo  on  or  in;  as,  we 
lade  a  ship  with  cotton ;  we  lade  a 
horse  with  corn.  [In  this  sense  load 
is  now  the  form  commonly  used.] 

And  they  Inded  their  asses  with  the 
com,  and  departed  thence.     Gen.  xlii.  26. 
Their  laded  branches  bow.     Drayton. 

2.  To  lift  or  throw  in  or  out,  as  a 
fluid,  with  a  ladle  or  other  utensil;  to  lave; 
as,  to  lade  water  out  of  a  tub  or  into  a  cis- 
tern. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence. 
Saying  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.         Shak. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  lAin;      w,  wig;    wh,  uhig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY 


LADK 


Lade  0»d).  •  •<•     1.  To  draw  water. 
^to  did  «»  thtok  bw  u,  Wr  ac  ib.  * 

r/Yaui  to  let  In  water  br  lemk»g«i 
tide  (lad).  n     [  A.  Sax.  M<».  a  canal.  a 
M  The  mouth  of  a  rl«r.-S.  A  »«K=™ 
achanm-1  for  water;  In  Scotland,  speci 
the  canal  or  channel  which  conveys  water 
ll:  »  mill-race. 


which  somewhat  resemble  small  1 


apMdeirVpl.nt.lice  which  they  destroy. 
Called  also  Latly-aiiv,  Laay-Jty 
Ladybrach  (la'dl-brak),  n.    A  female  har- 


LAOENA 

_.."" 

Lady'8-sllpper  (la'diz-slip-er),  n.  The  Eng- 
lish name  oT  the  genus  Cypripedium.  espe- 
cially of  C.  Calceolwi.  See  CVPRiriiUitM. 

Lady'B-smock  (la'diz-smok),  n.  A  cruci- 
ferous plant.  Cardamine  pratensis.  Called 
also  Cuckoo-flower.  See  CAKUAMIXK. 

Lady's-traces,  Lady's-tresses  (la'diz.tms- 
ez  fa'diz-tres-ez).  «.  The  popular  name  of 
a  British  orchid.  Spiranthet  autumnalu, 
known  also  as  Seoltia  tpirali*.  The  name 
lady's-tresses  is  also  given  to  grasses  of  the 


Lsemmergeyer  (Iem'm6r-gi-er),  n.   Same  as 


with  a  cariS>  which  lies  loo«e  In  the  hold, 


Lamed'  Oa'dfa).    ..     Lady-like;    gentle. 
^Stroked  with  a  ladied  hand  '    AVHAam. 
Ladles'-mau,  Lady's-man  (la'diz  man),  n. 
o£s  whonmch  aSecU  the  society  of  ladle.; 

*  Chaining  penon  that  Mr.  Tupple-pnfect  i.*«- 
,»«rT7Wost  delightful  partner.  Dttttit. 

Ladlfy  (la'dl-fl),  «.t     To  render  lady-like: 


iy  ijiMi-uft),  '»•     »ISK  —^  —  - —  -- 
unciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25th. 
It  Is  one  of  the  immovable  festivals  of  the 
English  Church. 


ture,  and  of  a  remarkably  elegant  plumy 

jsuxuy  II»I"->>A  ••••      •-  •-,;— r,-..  ;    Ladv-fly  (la'dl-fll).  n.    Same  as  Lady-bird. 

to  make  a  lady  of;  to  give  the  til  tdyhood  <l:Vdi-hud),  n.    The  condition  or 

rank  of  a  lady.    Thackeray. 
Ladyisra  (Wdi-izm),  n.     Airs  or  conceit 


Hemade.knight. 


of  lady  to. 

And  your  f 

Lading  Oad'lngX  n.   That  which  constitutes 

Tloa3  or  cargo;  freight;  burden;  as.  the 
lading  of  a  ship.  Acts  xxvii.  10.  —  Bill  of 
lading  See  under  BILL. 

LadkUKladliin),  n.  A  little  lad;  a  youth. 
•Thatvoungfadi-m.'  Dr  H.  More 

Ladle  (la'dl).  n.  [A.  Sax.  hladel,  from  hlatian, 
to  draw  water.  See  LADK.  c.«.]  1.  A  utensil 
shaped  like  a  dish,  with  a  handle,  generally 
a  comparatively  long  handle,  used  for  lift- 
ing or  serving  out  liquids  from  a  vessel.  — 
SL  The  receptacle  of  a  mill-wheel  which 
receives  the  water  that  moves  it  -  3  In 
gun  an  Instrument  for  drawing  the  charge 
of  a  cannon.  -4.  In  founding,  an  iron  vessel. 
often  with  two  handles,  in  which  liquid 
metal  1s  carried  from  the  furnace  to  the 
mould 

Ladle  (la'dl),  ».«.  To  lift  or  deal  out  with  a 
ladle;  to  ladi. 

Daly's  business  was  to  ladlt  out  the  punch. 

Ladlefol  (la'dl-ffll),  n.  The  quantity  con- 
tained In  a  ladle. 


a  -,     . 

adapted  by  a  lady;  used  contemptuously;  as, 
fine-ladyixm. 

Lady-killer  (la'di-kil-er),  n.  A  person  who 
is  .iTmnerous  to  ladies,  as  a  real  or  pretended 
lover;  one  who  studiously  practises  to  win 
the  affections  of  ladies ;  a  man  whose  fas- 
cinations are  irresistible  among  the  ladies; 
a  general  lover. 

I'm  a  modest  man.  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  laity 
Htlir.  nactenif. 

Lady-killing  (la'di-kil-ing).  n.  Act  or  prac- 
tice of  a  lady-killer;  gallantry. 

Better  for  the  sake  of  womankind  that  this  dan- 
gerous dog  should  leave  off  lady-ltiUiog- this  Blue 
Beard  giv?  up  practice.  fkacttray. 

Ladykin  (la'dl-kin),  n.  [Dim.  of  lady.}  A 
little  lady:  applied  by  Elizabethan  writers, 
under  the  form  Lakin,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Ladylike  (la'di-lik),  o.  Like  a  lady  in  any 
respect;  genteel;  well  bred;  refined;  delicate 
or  incapable  of  fatigue :  also,  affected ;  ef- 
feminate. '  Spruce  and  ladylike  preachers. 
Jtr.  Taylor. 

Lady-love  (la'di-luv).  n.  A  female  sweet- 
heart; a  lady  who  Is  loved. 


Ladrone M'a-dron'Xn.    [Sp.  ladrone,  from     lady'g.bedstraw  (la'diz-bed-stra),   n.     A 

,.*..  ,-.„„.• M-,  i    a  thi«f-  a  mh.  I  "flgg  Valivm  vfru]n.    See  GALIUM. 

Lady's-bower  (la'diz-l>ou-er),  n.  A  plant, 
Clemati*  ritaifro.  Called  also  Traveller's- 

joy.    See  CLEMATIS. 

Lady'B-comb,  Venus'-comb  (la'diz-kdm, 
ve'nus-k6m),  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
Scandix peftea-Tenerit.  Called  also  Shep- 
herd't-needle.  It  is  a  small  annual  plant, 
with  umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  and 
pale  green  finely  divided  leaves,  which 
grows  in  cultivated  fields.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  sharp  and  long  points  to  the 
fruit,  which  is  laterally  compressed  and  des- 
titute of  vittie  or  oil-vessels. 

Lady 'B-cushion(la'iiiz-k\ish-on).  n.  A  plant, 
Saxifragahypnoidei.  (See  SAXIFRAOA.)  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  Armrria  miigaru. 

Lady's-nngers(la'diz-flng  gerz),  n.  A  plant, 
A  nthyUiifulnrraria.  Called  also  Kidney- 
vetch  (which  see). 

Lady"s-gown  (la'dlz-goiin),  n.  In  Scott  law, 
a  gi't  sometimes  made  by  a  purchaser  to  a 
vendor's  wife  on  her  renouncing  her  life- 
rent  In  her  husband's  estate. 

Lady's-hair  (la'di/.-har),  ».  The  quaking 
grass  (Briza  media). 

Ladyship  (la'dl  ship),  n.  The  condition  or 
rank  of  a  lady:  employed  as  a  title;  as,  her 


L  latro,  latnnit,  a  robber  ]  A  thief;  a  rob- 
ber; a  highwayman:  a  rogue. 
Lady  (la'di). n.  [A.  Sax.  hlaefdige,  late  A.Sax. 
hfffdie  lit  bread-maid,  from  hlaf.  Ma/. 
bread,  loaf,  and  digt,  OK  and  Sc.  day,  ser- 
vant-maid. (SeeUAIRT.)  Others  derive  the 
word  as  If  from  Uafueardige,  from  hlaf, 
and  Mtardtan,  to  ward  or  look  after,  and  this 
origin  would  make  it  a  more  natural  fem- 
inine to  lord,  the  latter  being  derived  from 
iaaflliiliil  See  LORD.]  1.  A  woman  of  dis- 
tinction, correlative  to  lord;  the  proper  title 
of  any  woman  whose  husband  Is  above  the 
rank  of  a  baronet  or  knight,  or  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an 
earl,  though  often  the  wife  of  a  baronet  or 
a  knight  Is  called  by  this  title.— 2.  A  term 
applied  by  courtesy  to  any  woman ;  one  of 
the  fair  sex ;  specifically,  a  woman  of  good 
breedini!. education,  and  reftnementof  mind: 
the  correlative  to  gentleman  3.  A  wife;  a 


Nothtaff  could  now  exceed  mr  confusion  upon 
wttnc  the  gentleman  and  his  Utdy  *nt™ 

lie  lou  his  /*<<?  while  h»  boj  was  still  ia  Infancy. 

4  Mistress;  the  female  who  presides  or  has 
authority  over  a  manor  or  family. 

Of  all  these  bounds  .  .  . 

We  Bate  Ihee  tel>.  £*•*». 


.  hich  the  ova  are  carried.  The  whale-louse 
(Cyamus)  and  Caprella  are  examples 
Laetare,  Laatare  Sunday  (le-ta're,  le-ta're- 
sun'da).  n.  Ecclea.  the  fourth  Sunday  after 
Lent:  so  called  because  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church  began  its  service  on  that  day 
with  Lastare,  tterilii,  or  Laetare,  Jeruta- 
lem.  (Rejoice,  barren  one,  Rejoice,  Jeru- 
salem.) 

Lsetitia  (le-tish'l-a),  n.  A  small  planet  or 
asteroid,  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Chacornac,  8th  Feb- 
ruary, 1856. 

Lsevigate,  Lsevigatous  (le'vi-gat,  le'vi-gat- 
us),  a.     IL.  laeeigo,    Icevigatum,  to   make 
smooth,  from  leva,  smooth.)  In  bot.  having 
a  smooth  polish:  applied  to  seeds. 
Lasvoglucose  (le'vo-glu-kos),  n.    See  LBVO- 

OLUCOSE 

Laevogyrate  (le'vo-ji-rat),  a.  Same  as  Le- 
voyi/rate. 

Lavorotatory  (Ie-v6-ro'ta-to-rl),  o.  [L. 
laivus,  left,  and  rota,  a  wheel.]  Same  as 
Levogyrate. 

Laevuiose  (le'vu-los),  o.    Same  as  Levulote. 

Lafltte  (la-fet),  n.    One  of  the  four  famous 

red  Bordeaux  wines,  known  in  England  as 

clarets,  characterized  by  its  silky  softness 

on  the  palate,  and  a  perfume  partaking  of 

violet  and  raspberry.     It  receives  its  name 

from    the  extensive  vineyard  of   Chateau 

I. it  uii.'  in  the  Haut-Medoc. 

Laft  t  pret  &  pp.  of  leve.    Left.    Chaucer. 

Laft  0<ift),  n.   [Scotch.]   1.  A  loft;  as,  a  corn 

laft.—Z.  A  gallery,  especially  of  a  church. 

I  observed  a  peeress  from  her  seat  in  front  of  the 
laft  opposite  to  me.  speaking  vehemently  to  a  fat 
lord  at  the  table  below.  Gait. 

Lag  (Ing),  <*•  [Probably  of  Celtic  origin  ;W. 
llay,  weak,  slack,  languid,  llegu,  to  be  slug- 
gish, to  flag;  Armor,  lugud,  slowness;  Gael. 
lag,  feeble.  The  root  is  seen  also  in  L.  laxit*. 
loose,  languidus,  languid.]  1.  Coming  after 
or  behind;  slow;  sluggish;  tardy. 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.         Sha*. 

2  Last;  long  delayed;  as,  the  lag  end. 
Lag  (lag),  ?i.    1. 1  The  lowest  class;  the  rump: 
the  fag  end. 

The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common 
la^  of  people.  SAat. 

2.  t  He  who  or  that  which  comes  behind;  the 
last  comer ;  one  that  hangs  back. 

What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock  t 

Pafe. 

3.  The  Australian  name  for  an  old  convict. 

4.  Technically,  the  quantity  of  retardation 
of  some  movement ;  as,  the  lag  of  the  valve 
of  a  steam-engine ;  the  lag  of  the  tide,  that 
is  the  time  that  the  tide-wave  falls  behind 
the  mean  time  in  the  first  and  third  quarters 
of  the  moon:  opposed  to  priming  of  the  tide, 
which  denotes  the  acceleration  of  the  tide- 
wave,  or  amount  of  shortening  of  the  tide- 
day  in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
moon. 


6   A 


slaters,  a  small  slate  measuring 


ladythip  was  not  at  the  ball. 
ady's-maid  fla'diz-mad),  n. 


A  female  at- 


Among , 

about  l&lnches  long  by  8  broad.  —Our  Lady, 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lady-bird  (la'dl-Wrd).  n.  (A  corruption  for 
lady-fntg,  another  of  Its  names—  Lady,  from 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  buf.  a  beetle,  as  In  the 
terra  Aom-6iif.l  A  small  coleopterous  In- 
wet,  belonging  to  the  family  Aphldlphagi 
of  Cnrler.  Various  specie,  an  extremely 
CTturiHm  on  tntf.  and  plants  In  gardens. 
They  form  the  genus  Cocclnella  of  I.  in 
naraa.  The  tarsi  have  apparently  only  threw 
Joints,  brlnctof  than  Into  the  section  Trl- 


tendant  upon  a  lady. 

Lady's-mantle  (la'diz-man-tl),  n.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  A  Ichemilla  milyari*.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  plant  is  slightly  tonic,  and  was 
at  on*  time  believed  to  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  faded  beauty  of  ladles  to  its 
earliest  freshness. 

Lady'l-ual  (la'dti-sel),  n.  A  plant,  Tamu* 
contmunu.  Called  also  Black  Bryony.  It 
belongs  to  the  nat.  order  IMoscoreaceas.  It 
U  a  perennial  climber,  with  greenish-white 
flowers  and  scarlet  twrriea,  and  grows  in 
bedell  and  woods  In  England. 


. 

Lag  (lag),  t>.«.  pret.  &  pp.  lagged;  ppr.  lag- 
ging. [See  the  adjective.]  To  walk  or 
move  slowly;  to  loiter;  to  stay  behind. 

I  shall  not  lag  behind.  Mtltvti. 

Superfluous  last  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 

JohHsart. 

Lag  (lag),  v.  t.    1.  To  slacken. 

The  hunter  with  an  arrow  wounded  him  in  the  leg. 
which  made  him  to  halt  and  lag  his  night. 

Heywott. 

2.  To  bring  into  the  hands  of  justice;  to 
cause  to  be  punished  for  a  crime.  [Low 
slang.]  — 3.  To  clothe,  as  a  steam-boiler,  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

Lagan  (la'can).  n.    See  Ui: AN 

Lagena  (la-je'ua),  n.     [L.  lagena,  a  flask.) 


Kale.  far.  fat.  fall:       me.  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;      note),  not,  move;       lube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc  almne;      y.  Sc.  fey. 


LAGENARIA 


LAKH 


A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  outer  test. 

Lagenaria  (la-je-na'ri-a),  n.  [L.  lagena, 
a  bottle,  from  the  bottle-shaped  fruit]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Cucurbitacea;. 
There  is  only  one  species,  L.  vulgaris, 
which  occurs  throughout  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  is  com- 
monly cultivated.  It  is  a  downy,  annual, 
climbing  herb,  with  broad  leaves  and  large 
white  flowers.  The  fruit  is  extremely  vari- 
able in  size  and  shape,  and  is  known  as  the 
bottle,  club,  or  trumpet  gourd.  See  GOUUD. 

Lag-end  (lag'end),  n.  The  last  or  extreme 
end  of  anything.  '  The  lag-end  of  life. ' 
Sltak. 

Lageniform  (la-ji'ni-form),  a.  [L.  lagena, 
a  flask,  a  bottle,  and  forma,  shape.]  In 
bat.  shaped  like  a  Florence  flask. 

Lagenorliynchus  (la-je'no-ring"kus),  n. 
[L.  lagena,  Gr.  lagenos,  lagynos,  a  flask, 
a  bottle,  and  rhynchos,  a  snout.  ]  A  genus 
of  Cetacea,  belonging  to  the  family  Del- 
phiuidfc  or  the  dolphin  family.  They 
resemble  the  bottle-nose  whale. 

Lager-beer  (la'ger-ber),  ».  [G.  lagerbier— 
layer,  a  magazine,  a  storehouse,  and  bier, 
beer.]  A  popular  German  beer,  so  called 
from  its  being  stored  for  some  months 
before  use.  It  is  now  largely  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

Lagerwine  (la'ger-win),  n.  [G.  lagerwein 
—lager,  a  storehouse,  and  wein,  wine.] 
Bottled  wine  that  has  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  the  cellar. 

Lagetta  (la-get'ta),  n.  [From  Lagetto,  the 
name  of  the  species  in  Jamaica.  ]  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  uat.  order  Thymeleaceae; 
the  lace-bark  tree.  See  LACE-BARK. 

Laggard  (lag'ard),  a.  [Lag  (which  see), 
and  suffix  -ard.]  Slow,  sluggish;  backward. 
'  This  hiyjard  age. '  Collins. 

Laggard  (lag'ard),  n.  One  who  lags;  a 
loiterer;  a  lazy,  slack  fellow. 

A  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Sir  tt'.  Scott. 

Lagger  (lag'er),  n.  A  loiterer;  an  idler; 
one  who  moves  slowly  and  falls  behind. 

.Lagging  (lag'ing),  n.  1.  The  planking  laid 
on  the  ribs  of  the  centering  of  a  tunnel  to 
carry  the  brick  or  stone  work. — 2.  In  mack. 
the  covering  of  a  steam-boiler,  and  the  like, 
to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. 

Laggingly  (lag^ing-li),  adv.    Loiteringly. 

Lagomys  (la'go-mis),  n.  [Gr.  lagos,  lagos, 
a  hare,  and  mv.8,  a  rat.]  A  genus  of  rodent 
animals,  of  the  family  Leporidse,  forming  a 
link  between  the  hare  and  the  rat.  La- 
gomys alpina  is  found  in  Siberia,  and  the 
very  fine  hay  it  stores  in  small  heaps  for  its 
winter  use  is  often  of  great  service  to  tra- 
vellers in  that  country.  L.  ogotoiia  is  found 
in  Central  Asia,  and  L.  pusilhts  is  found  in 
South-eastern  Russia.  They  differ  from 
the  hares  proper  in  having  moderate-sized 
ears,  legs  nearly  equal,  ami  no  tail. 

Lagoon  (la-gbn'),  n.  [It.  and  Sp.  laguna; 
L  lacuna,  from  lacus,  a  lake.]  1.  A  shallow 
lake  or  creek  connected  with  the  sea  or  a 
river,  found  in  low-lying  regions,  such  as 
portions  of  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Holland, 
parts  of  South  America,  Ac.  In  some  cases 
they  are  completely  dried  up  in  summer;  in 
others  they  become  st ignant  marshy  pools, 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  water  by 
sand-banks  or  mud  flats.— 2.  The  sheet  of 
water  surrounded  by  an  atoll  or  coral  island. 
See  ATOLL. 

Lagophthalmla  (lag-of-thal'mi-a),  n.  [Gr. 
lagos,  a  hare,  and  ophthalmos,  the  eye.] 
The  continued  abnormal  retraction  of  the 
upper  eyelid  which  prevents  it  covering 
the  eyeball  during  sleep,  so  called  from  the 
supposition  that  this  is  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  eye  of  the  hare  when  asleep. 

Lagopus  (la  go'pus),  n.  [Gr.  lag«s,  a  hare, 
ami  pans,  foot.)  1.  The  ptarmigan,  a  genus 
of  birds  formerly  arranged  under  the  genus 
Tetrao,  and  so  called  from  their  legs  and 
toes  being  closely  covered  with  hair-like 
feathers.  See  PTARMIGAN.— 2.  Hare's-foot 
(which  see). 

Lagostoma  (la-gos'to-ma),  n.  [Gr.  logos, 
a  hare,  and  stoina,  the  mouth.]  Hare-lip. 

Lagostonvus,  Lagostomys  (la-gos'to-mus, 
lii-gos'to-mis),  n.  [Gr.  lagos,  a  hare,  and 
Kt:mia,  mouth.]  A  genus  of  rodent  mam- 
mals. The  only  known  species  is  the  L. 
trichodactylus,  a  native  of  Chili  and  Brazil. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  is  called 
the  viscacha. 

LagOthriX  (la'go-thriks),  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a 
hare,  and  thrix,  hair.]  A  genus  of  South 
American  monkeys,  in  which  the  head  is 


round,  the  nose  flat,  a  thumb  on  the  anterior 
hand,  and  the  tail  partly  naked. 

Lagotis  (la-go'tis),  ?i.  [Gr.  lagr,s,  a  hare, 
and  ous,  otos,  an  ear.]  A  genus  of  rodent 
mammals,  belonging  to  the  family  Chin- 
chillidai.  They  have  long  ears  and  a  long 
tail,  but  otherwise,  in  form,  size,  and 
habit,  they  resemble  the  rabbit.  Their  fur 
is  very  flue,  but  is  much  less  valued  than  it 
would  be  were  the  hair  less  liable  to  fall  out. 
Two  species  are  known,  both  natives  of 
South  America. 

Lagriidse(la-gri'i-de),n.pJ.  [Type-genus  La- 
gria.  ]  A  family  of  small  coleopterous  insects, 
found  in  woods  and  hedges  and  on  plants. 
They  belong  to  the  section  Heteromera,  and 
are  generally  more  or  less  hairy.  The  elytra 
are  soft,  and  the  head  and  thorax  narrow. 

Lagrirnando  (lag -ri- man 'do).  Same  as 
Layrimoso. 

Lagrimoso  (lag-ri-mo'zo).  [It,  weeping, 
doleful,  mournful.]  In  music,  a  direction 
appended  to  a  piece  of  music,  denoting  that 
it  is  to  be  performed  in  a  weeping  plaintive 
manner.  Written  also  Lacrimoso. 

Lagune  (la-gun'),  n.    Same  as  Lagoon. 

Lagurus  (la-gu'rus),  n.  [Gr.  lagos,  a  hare, 
and  aura,  a  tail.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Gramiueec. 
See  HARE'S-TAIL  GRASS. 

Laic  (la'ik),  a.  [L.  laicus,  from  Gr.  laHcos, 
from  laos,  people.]  Belonging  to  the  laity 
or  people,  in  distinction  from  the  clergy. 
'An  unprincipled,  unedifled,  and  laick 
rabble.'  Milton.  'Laic  truth.'  Lamb. 

Laic  (la'ik),  n.     A  layman. 

The  clergyman  was  now  becoming  an  amphibious 
being,  both  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  laic. 

Sir  y.  Ha-wtins. 

Laical  (la'ik-al),  a.     Laic. 

Laicality  (ta-ik-al'i-ti),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  laical;  the  state  of  a  layman. 

Laically  (la'ik-al-li),  ado.  After  the  manner 
of  a  layman  or  the  laity. 

Laid  (lad),  pret.  &  pp.  of  lay:  so  written  for 
Layed.—Laid  paper,  writing  paper  with  a 
ribbed  surface  as  if  inlaid,  called  cream- 
laid,  blue-laid,  &c.,  according  to  shade  or 
colour. 

Laidly  (lad'li),  a.  [A  form  of  loathly, 
laithly.]  Repugnant  to  the  sight;  repul- 
sive; unsightly;  loathsome.  [Provincial 
English  and  Scotch.] 

The  King  of  Bamboiough  had  a  fair  daughter,  who 
was  transformed  into  this  laidly  or  loathsome  worm 
by  her  malicious  stepmother.  If.  Howitt. 

Laigh  (tech),  a.    Low  in  situation;  not  high 
or  tall ;  as,  a  laigh  man.     [Scotch.] 
Lain  (Ian),  pp.  of  lie. 

You  have  but  fed  on  the  roses,  and  lain  in  the  lilies 

of  life.  Tennyson. 

Laine.t  inf.  of  verb  to  lay.     Chaucer. 
Lainers.t  «.  pi.     [See  LANIER.]    Straps  or 
thongs.     Chaucer. 

Lair  (lar),  n.  [A.  Sax.  leger,  a  bed,  a  couch, 
a  grave,  from  the  root  of  lay,  lie.  See  LAY.] 

1.  A  place  to  lie  or  rest,   especially  the 
resting-place  of  a  wild  beast,  <tc. 

put  of  the  ground  up  rose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast.  Milton. 

2.  Any  couch  or  resting-place. 

Upon  a  lair  composed  of  straw,  with  a  blanket 
stretched  over  it,  lay  a  figure.  Sir  lr'.  Scott. 

3.  t  Pasture  or  grass  land;  pasture. 

More    hard    for   hungry    steed    t'    abstain    from 
pleasant  lair.  Spenser. 

4.t  A  burying-place ;  a  grave  or  tomb. 

The  minster  church,  this  day  ofgre.it  repair, 
Of  Glastonbury,  where  now  he  has  his  lair. 

Hardying. 

5.  In  Scotland,  a  portion  of  a  burying-ground 

affording  space  sufficient  for  one  grave. 
Lair  (lar),  n.  [Icel.  leir,  Dan.  leer,  Sw.  ler, 

clay,  mire.]  A  mire;  a  bog.  [Scotch.] 
Lair  (lar),  v.i.  To  sink  when  wading  among 

snow  or  mud.     [Scotch.  ] 

And  thro'  the  drift,  deep  lairing,  sprattle.    Burns. 

Lair,  Lear  (lar),  n.     Learning ;  education. 

[Scotch.] 

Laird  (lard),  n.  [A  form  of  lord.}  In 
Scotland,  a  land-owner  or  house -proprietor. 
Anciently,  the  title  of  laird  was  given  only 
to  those  proprietors  who  held  immediately 
of  the  crown. 

Our  old  Highland  lairds,  who  found  in  the  day  of 
need  that  pedigree  was  a  very  pretty  thing  to  boast 
of,  but  a  very  sorry  thing  to  feed  on.  Pro/'.  Blac&ie. 

Lairdship  (lard'ship),  n.  An  estate;  landed 
property.  [Scotch.] 

A  AiiVrfrAi/isatract  of  land  with  a  mansion-house 
upon  it.  where  a  gentleman  hath  his  residence,  and  the 
name  of  that  house  he  is  distinguished  by.  Df/oe. 

Laisra  (la'izm),  n.  Same  as  Lamaism. 
Penny  Cyc. 


Laisser-faire,  Laissez-faire  (l. 

[Fr.,  let  alone.]  A  term  applied  to  that 
policy  of  government  which  allows  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  and  without  much  interference  of 
their  rulers. 

Laith,  Laithly  (lath,  lathli),  a.  Loathsome; 
loath;  unwilling;  reluctant.  [Scotch.] 

I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee.         Burns. 

Laity  (la'i-ti),  n.     [From  lay,  the  adjective.  J 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy ;  the  body  of  the  people  not  in  orders. 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  gave 
birth  to  the  memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and 
clergy.  Gibbon. 

2.  People  outside  of  any  profession,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  belonging  to  it.  — 3.  t  The 
state  of  a  layman,  or  of  not  being  in  orders. 

The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a  mere 
laity,  or  want  of  holy  orders.  Aylijft. 

Laive,  Lave  (lav),  n.  The  rest;  the  remain- 
der, whether  of  persons,  things,  number,  or 
quantity ;  other  people.  [Scotch.] 

Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the 
lave.  Burns. 

La-kao  (la-ka'6),  n.  The  Chinese  name 
of  a  green  dye  prepared  from  the  plant 
Jihamnus  catharticus. 

Lake  (lak),  n.  [Fr.  lac;  L.  lacus,  a  lake, 
a  hole,  a  pit,  a  pond.]  A  large  sheet  or 
body  of  water,  wholly  surrounded  by  laud, 
and  having  no  direct  or  immediate  communi- 
cation with  the  ocean,  or  with  any  seas,  or 
having  so  only  by  means  of  rivers.  It  differs 
from  a  pond  in  being  larger.  Lakes  are 
divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  Those  which 
have  no  outlet,  and  receive  no  running 
water,  usually  very  small.  (2)  Those  which 
have  an  outlet,  but  receive  no  superficial 
running  water,  and  are  consequently  fed  by 
springs.  (3)  Those  which  receive  and  dis- 
charge streams  of  water  (by  far  the  most 
numerous  class).  (4)  Those  which  receive 
streams  of  water,  and  which  have  no  visible 
outlet,  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral. 
Lakes  are  sometimes  divided  into  fresh- 
water lakes  and  salt-water  lakes. 

Lake  Gak).  »•  [*'r-  laque.  See  LAC.)  A 
compound  of  aluminous  earth  with  red 
colouring  matter  of  certain  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  thus  we  have  cochi- 
neal and  lac  lakes,  madder  lake,  &c.  Some- 
times the  term  lake  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  all  compounds  of  alumina  and 
colouring  matter. 

Lake  (lak),  v.  i.  [A.  Sax.  Idcan,  Iff  can,  from 
lac,  sport;  Icel.  leika,  Goth,  laikan,  to  play.] 
To  play;  to  sport.  Hay.  [North  of  Eng- 
land.] 

Lake  (lak),  »•  [A.  Sax.  lac,  play,  sport;  Goth. 
lailei, ,  Icel.  Idler.]  Play;  sport.  [Northern 
English.] 

Lake.t  ».  [Flem.  laecken,  fine  linen;  D.  and 
G.  loken,  cloth,  linen,  a  bed-sheet.  ]  A  kind 
of  fine  linen  for  shirts.  Chaucer. 

Lake-basin  (Kk'ba-sn),  n.  The  basin  in 
which  the  waters  of  a  lake  actually  rest ; 
the  hollow  surrounding  and  containing  a 
lake ;  or  the  whole  area  drained  by  a  lake. 
More  technically  it  means  a  rocky  basin 
whose  hollow  was  not  formed  by  a  river 
but  by  ice. 

Lake-dwellings  (lak'dwel-ingz),  n.  pi.  See- 
under  LACUSTRINE. 

Lakelet  (lak'let),  n.     A  little  lake. 

At  the  average  low  water  shallow  lakelets  glitter 
among  its  irregularly  exposed  fields  of  seaweed. 

Ritsitin. 

Lakelike  (laklik),  a.    Resembling  a  lake. 

Lake-poet  (lak'po-et),  n.  1.  A  poet  who 
describes  lake  scenery. — 2.  A  member  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poets. 

Laker,  Lakist  (lak'er,  lak'ist),  n.  1.  A  fre- 
quenter or  visitor  of  lakes.  —  2.  One  of  the 
Lake  school  of  poetry:  generally  used  con- 
temptuously. 

And  now.  my  Epic  renegade!  what  are  ye  at? 
With  all  the  Lasers  in  and  out  of  placer    Byron. 

Lake  School,  n.  The  name  originally  given- 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  derision  to  a 
class  of  English  poets  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  endeavoured 
to  substitute  a  simple  and  natural  taste  for 
the  classicism  of  which  Pope  and  Addison 
were  leading  examples.  The  name  was 
applied  from  the  fact  that  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge,  the  leaders  of  the 
school,  had  fixed  their  residences  in  the 
lake  district  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. 

Lakewaket  (lak'wak),  71.  Same  as  Lich- 
watce. 

Lakh  (lak),  n.    See  LAC. 


cli,  cftain;      oh,  So  locA;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      ft.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 


LAKIN 


LAMELLICORNES 


(la1  kin)    n.      Abbreviated   form 
(which  see)-    applied  to  toe 
•  as.  'by'r  Latin.     Shot. 
,»-|See  Licm. I     A  fault;  a  dU- 

action;  want     Outuetr. 
t    «ur     To   flnd    fault;   to   blame. 


inml  (laksh'ine)).  »  I"  Hind.  *•**; 
Us.  consort  of  the  god  Vishnu,  and  regarded 
as  his  female  or  creative  energy.  . 

Laky  (I*kU  ••     Pertaining  to  a  take  or 


LaUatlon  (Ul-uVshon),  n.  [FT.  laOation, 
frou,  the  letter  <.]  The  imperfect  prmmn- 
cUUon  of  the  letter  r.  which  Ii  m»de  to 
•oaod  llk«  L 

lalo,  ».    8ea  CouiJ-OOIM. 

una  (U-iuaX  n.    (Tibetan,  »  lord,  a  §ptoi- 
tual  leather  or  pastor  of  souls.]    A  priest 


Lain,  of  Tibet. 

or  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  that  variety  of 
Buddhism  which  ls  known  as  Lainaisni,  and 
prevails  In  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  There  are 
several  grades  of  lamas,  of  whom  the  dalai- 
lama  and  Uie  tcsuo-laiua  are  regarded  as 
supreme  pontuts. 

Lama  (la'ma),  «  In  not.  same  as  Llama. 
Lamalcm  (la'ma-izm).  "•  A  variety  of 
Buddhism,  chiefly  prevailing  in  Tibet  and 
Mongolia:  so  called  from  the  fcrmo*  or 
prlestl  belonging  to  It.  The  highest  object 
of  worship  Is  Buddha,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  religion,  and  the  first  in 
rank  among  the  saints.  The  other  saints 
comprise  all  those  recognized  In  Buddhism, 
besides  hosts  of  religious  teachers  and  pious 
men  canonized  after  their  death  The 
clergy  are  the  representatives  or  re-Incar- 
nations of  these  saints  on  earth,  and  re- 
ceive the  homage  due  to  them  Besides 
these  saints  a  number  of  Inferior  gods  or 
spirits  are  recognized  by  I-amatsm  and  re- 
ceive a  certain  worship.  The  Lamalsts  have 
a  hierarchy  In  some  respects  resembling 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
they  have  also  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
auricular  confession,  litanies,  Ac.,  and  be- 
lieve In  the  Intercession  of  the  saints  and 
In  the  saying  of  masses  for  the  dead.  In 
the  hierarchy  there  are  two  supreme  heads, 
the  dalai-lama  and  the  tesho-lama,  Sec 
DALAI-LAMA. 

Lamalit,  Lamalte  (la'ma-lst,  la'ma  it),  n. 
One  belonging  to  the  religion  of  Lamaism. 
Lamantln,  Lamentln  (la-man'tln,  la-men'- 
tin),  n.  [Kr. ;  probably  corrupted  from  man- 
ale.  manatin.  the  native  Antilles  term  still 
preserved  In  Spanish  ]  The  popular  name 
of  the  animals  of  the  genus  Manatus,  an 
herbivorous  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
Strenia,  comprising  two  specie*,  M.  ame- 
riranui  of  Smith  America,  and  Jf. 


Savinur  Jesus  Chrtot,  who  was  typified  by 
the  paschal  lamb. 

Behold  the  L*>*t tf  <M.  which Uketh away  the»n 

LamVctani).  ».•.    To  bring  forth  young,  as 

Lam£ale  (lanr-al),  n.  A  country  feast  at 
lamb-shearing 

lamk^ll  n  Mil!  used  at  the  «m,iBe  of  Kirtliii|,ton 
ta  Oxfordshire,  tor  an  annual  feast  or  estaMtJ  at 
lamb-.hear.nir.  T.  »«"• 

Lambatlve  (lam'ba-tiv).  a.  [See  LAMBKNT.] 
ifirtSr  be  licked  up;  to  be  taken  by  lick- 
ing  'Sirups  and  lambatm  medicines. 
sir  T  Browne.  [Rare] 

Lambatlve  (lam'ba-tlv),  n.  A  medicine 
tT.ki-n  by  licking  with  the  tongue.  •  A  lam- 
bative  of  alum  Witeman. 

Lambdaclsm  (lam'da-slzm),  n.    [L.  lamf- 
™vJoYw  Gr.  lamMakismoi,  from  lambda, 
the  Greek  letter  L.]    1.  A  too  freciuent  re- 
petition of  the  letter  I  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing, as  in  Martial's  line- 
So/  et  /Una  /uce  /ucebant  alba,  /evl.  /actea. 

2.  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  tt,  as  when  the 
tongue  is  pressed  against  the  palate  and 
produces  a  sound  similar  to  Hi  in  miUiim. 

3.  An  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
r  which  Is  made  to  sound  like  I ;  lallatiou 
The  defect  is  common  among  children. 

Lambdoidal  (lam'doid-al),  a.  [Gr.  lamb- 
dueulcs  -  lambda  (A),  and  eidoi,  resem- 
blance.] In  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter 
lambda  (A) ;  as,  the  lambdoidal  suture,  or 
the  union  of  the  parietal  with  the  occipital 
bones. 

Lamben,*  n.  pi.  Lambs.  Chaucer. 
Lambent  (lam'bent),  a.  [L.  lambent,  lam- 
bentit  ppr.  of  lambo,  to  lick  with  the  tongue: 
•  nasalized  form  of  lap.  ]  1.  Licking ;  play- 
ing  about;  touching  lightly;  gliding  over; 
as.  a  lambent  flame.  —2.  Gleaming;  twink- 
ling; flickering. 

The  lamtml  purity  of  the  start.        W.  Irvtitf . 
A  great  lambent  planet  was  shining  in  the  northern 

Lambkin  (lamldn),  n.  (Lamb  and  dim. 
ending  tin.]  1.  A  small  lamb. 

In  their  warm  folds  their  t*mttint  tte.      Dryjm. 

2.  One  treated  as  gently  as  a  lamb;  one 

fondly  cherished.    Shak. 
Lamblike  (lam'lik),  a    Like  a  lamb;  gentle; 

humble;  meek;  as.  a  lamblike  temper. 
Lambllng  (lamling),  n.   [Dim.  of  lam*.]   A 

young  or  small  lamb. 

It  was  over  the  black  sheep  (neeroes)  of  the  Cas- 
"     Ward  had  the  most  innuenci 


tlewood  Hock  that  M 
These  woolly  lambli 
by  his  exhortations. 


were  immensely  affected 
Thatkeray. 


LambOVS  (lam'boiz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  lambeau,  a 
riu;  Hfifired;  pi.  lambea^ac. ]  Inane,  armour, 
the  imitation  in  steel  of  the  plaited  skirts  or 
•bases'  at  one  time  worn,  and  which  hung 


I.  Lamboys  (time  ol  Henry  VIII.).   a,  I.amboys  from 
a  German  suit  (early  sixteenth  century). 


ootauii  of  Western  Africa. 

LamaMry  (U'maVser-1).  n.  A  Buddhist  re- 
liL.-i.ius  society,  presided  over  by  Its  lama. 
Every  such  society  has  Its  lama.  In  the  same 
way  a*  our  abbeys  and  priories  had  their 
•knots  and  priors.  The  lama  Is  mlgra- 
tory. 

Lamaaool  t  flam'a  sol),  n.  A  beverage.  See 
LAMB'S- WOOL. 

Lamb  i  lam  I  n  |  A.  8u.  O.  Sax.  Goth.  Icel. 
sw  and  (>  II  li  la,nh;  I),  and  ban.  lam.  O. 
lumrm.  Iamb  |  1.  The  young  of  the  sheep 
kind.  —1  A  person  as  gentle  or  Innocent  as 
a  lamb.  Tlu  Lamb,  tht  Lamb  at  Ood,  the 


over  the  thighs.  Lamboys  seem  to  have  been 
worn  more  particularly  in  Germany  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Lambrequln(lam'ber-kin). n.  [Kr.]  1.  Acov- 
ering  for  the  helmet  to  protect  it  from  wet 
and  neat.— 2.  In  her.  (a)  the  point  of  a  label 
(6)  The  wreath  of  a  helmet 

Lambskin  (lam'skin),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a 
lamb  dressed  with  the  fleece  on,  and  often 
variously  coloured,  used  for  door-mats,  &c. ; 
also,  the  prepared  skin,  used  largely  In  the 
manufacture  of  gloves.— 2.  Woollen  cloth 
made  to  resemble  the  dressed  skin  of  a 
lamb 

Lamb's-lettuce  (l»mznet-ls),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Valerianella,  the  V.  olito- 
ria,  called  also  Corn-talad,  as  it  is  frequently 
cultivated  as  a  salad,  and  grows  wild  In  corn- 
fields. It  belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Valerian- 
area*  Bee  VALKRIAXELLA. 

Lamb's-quarters  (lamz'kwar-terz),  n.  A 
plant.  Airiplex patula. 

Lamb'B-tongue  (lamz'tung),  n.    I'lantaijn 

media,  the  hoary  plantain.     See  PLANTAIN. 

Lambs'-wool  (lamz'wnl),  n.    1.  Wool  ob. 

Uined  from  lambs     2.  |  I'robably  from  the 


appearance  of  the  pulp  of  roasted  armies.] 
Ale  mixed  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the 
pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

The  tamb'f'tooot,  e»en  in  the  opinion  of  my  wife, 
who  was  a  connoisseur,  was  excellent.      GoUsmtiJt. 

Lambs'-wool  (lanw/wnl),  a.  Made  of  the 
wool  of  lambs. 

Lamdoldal  (lam'dold-al),  a.  A  corrupt 
spelliiiL'  of  Ijambdoidal  (which  see). 

Lame  (lam),  o.  [A.  Sax.  D.  Dan.  and  8w. 
lam,  G.  lahm,  lame;  Icel.  lama,  a  lame  per- 
son. See  LAMM.]  1.  Crippled  or  disabled  in 
one  or  more  of  the  limbs  or  members ;  in- 
jured so  as  to  be  unsound  and  impaired  in 
strength;  crippled;  disabled;  as,  aiame  arm 
or  leg,  or  a  person  lame  in  one  leg. 

Myself  would  work  eye  dim.  and  finger  tnmt. 

Ttnnytm. 

2.  Imperfect;  defective;  not  satisfactory; 
as  a  tame  excuse.  '  O,  most  lamt  and  im- 
potent conclusion!'  Shale.  — &.  Defective 
in  rhyme  or  rhythm;  halting;  hobbling;  not 
smooth ;  88,  a  couple  of  lame  verses. 

The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame. 

Drydtn. 

Lame  (lam).  t.«.  pret.  *  pp.  lamed;  ppr. 
laming.  To  make  lame;  to  cripple  or  dis- 
able; to  render  imperfect  and  unsound;  as, 
to  lame  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

A  spear 
Down-Rlancing/afWrf  the  charger.      'Imnysen. 

Lame  0»m),  "•    t^r  ,  from  L.  fanrina.]    In 
armour,  a  plate  of  metal. 
Lame-duck  (lam'duk),  n.    A  slang  phrase 
for  a  defaulter  on  the  stock-exchange. 
Lamella  (la-meHa),  n.  pi.  Lamellae  (1»- 
niel'le).    [Dim.  of  lamina  (which  see).]    A 
thin  plate  or  scale;  specifically,  in  tool,  one 
of  the  thin  plates  or  scales  which  compose 
certain  shells,  or  of  which  the  gills  of  cer- 
tain molluscs  (for  example  the  oyster)  are 
composed ;  in  hot.  (a)  one  of  the  gills  form- 
ing the  hymenium  of  an  agaric;  (6)  one  of 
the  foliaceoua  erect  scales  appended  to  the 
corolla  of  many  plants,  aa  in  Silene. 
Lamellar  (la-mel'ler),  a.    [L.  lamella,  a 
plate.  ]    Composed  of  thin  plates  or  scales; 
disposed  in  thin  plates  or  scales. 
Lamellarly  (la-mel'ler-li),  adv.    In  thin 
plates  or  scales. 

Lamellate,  Lamellated  (lam'el-lat,  lam'el- 
lat-ed),  a.  Formed  in  thin  plates  or  scales, 
or  covered  with  them;  furnished  with  la- 
mellae or  little  plates. 

Lamelllbranclilata  ( la-melli-brang '  ki-a"- 
ta).  n.  pi.  [L.  lamella,  a  thin  plate,  and  bran- 
chia,  gills.)  The  -name  given  by  De  Blain- 
villc  to  the  fifth  order  of  molluscs  (the 
Conchifera  of  Lamarck),  of  which  mussels, 
cockles,  and  oysters  are  familiar  examples 
The  animals  are  protected  by  a  lateral  bi- 
valve shell,  the  two  valves  of  which  articu- 
late over  the  back,  and  are  opened  by  an 
elastic  ligament  and  closed  by  one  or  two 
adductor  muscles.  The  shell  is  secreted  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  integument  called 
the  mantle  or  pallinm,  which  laps  round  the 
body,  its  halves  being  either  free  or  united 
BO  as  to  leave  only  three  apertures  for  the 
inlet  and  outlet  of  water  for  respiration,  and 
for  the  protrusion  of  a  fleshy  organ  called 
the  foot,  when  it  is  present.  The  muscular 
edge  of  the  mantle  leaves  on  each  valve  an 
impression  called  the  pallial  line.  Respir- 
ation is  effected  by  two  pairs  of  lamellated 
gills  (whence  the  name),  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  on  each 
side.  Hie  mouth  is  a  simple  jawless  fissure, 
furnished  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  soft 
palpi,  the  food  being  conveyed,  to  it  by  cilia 
on  the  gills.  The  heart  has  a  single  ventricle 
pierced  by  the  intestine,  and  there  are  three 
double  nerve-centres. 

Lamelllbranchlate  0»-meni-brang"ki-at)> 
a.     Relating  to  the  Lamellibranchiata 
Lamellibranchlate  (la-merii-brang"ki-at), 
n.    A  member  of  the  order  Lajnellibranclii- 
ata  (which  see). 

Lamelllcorn  (la-mel'11-korn).  a.  In  zoo!, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  lamellicornes ;  as,  a 
InmcUicorn  beetle. 

Lamelllcorn  (la-meni-korn),  n.  A  member 
of  that  section  of  beetles  known  as  Lamel- 
licornes (which  see). 


Lamellicornes  (la-mel1i-kor"netX  «•  Pl- 
(L.  lamella,  a  plate,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  In 
the  system  of  Latreille,  the  sixth  and  last 
section  of  pentamcrous  coleoptera  (beetles), 
in  which  the  antennge  are  inserted  Into  a 
deep  cavity  under  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
head.  The  antennre  are  short,  and  the  three 
last  joints  are  plate-like  and  disposed  some- 
what like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  This  section 
is  very  numerous,  including  the  dung- 


nte,  far.  fat,  full;       mi,  met,  her,       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  try. 
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beetles,  stag-beetles,  cockchafers,  Ac.,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  order. 
Some  of  the  species  feed  upon  vegetables, 
and  others  on  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 

Lamelliferous  (la-mel-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  la- 
mella, a  plate,  and  fero,  to  produce.  ]  Pro- 
ducing or  composed  of  plates  or  layers; 
having  a  foliated  structure. 

Lamelliform  (la-mel'li-form),  a.  [L.  lamella, 
a  plate,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  plate  or  scale. 

Lamellirostral  (la-mel'li-ros"tral),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  lamellirostres. 

Lamellirostral  (la-mel'li-ros"tral),  n.  A 
member  of  the  family  Lamellirostres  (which 
see). 

Lamellirostres  (la-merii-ros"tres),  n.  [L. 
lamella,  a  plate,  and  rostrum,,  a  beak.]  A 
family  of  natatorial  birds,  characterized  by 
having  the  beak  flattened  and  covered  with 
a  soft  skin.  The  margins  of  the  beak  are 
furnished  with  numerous  lamellce  or  dental 
plates,  arranged  in  a  regular  series,  as  in  the 
swan,  goose,  or  duck.  The  family  comprises 
the  ducks,  geese,  swans,  flamingoes,  &c. 

Lamellose  (la-meMos),  a.  Covered  with  or 
in  the  form  of  plates. 

Lamely  (lam'li),  adv.  [See  LAME.]  In  a 
lame  or  imperfect  manner:  (a)  like  a  cripple; 
in  a  halting  manner;  as,  to  walk  lamely. 

(b)  Imperfectly;  unsatisfactorily;  weakly; 
feebly ;  as,  a  figure  lamely  drawn ;  a  scene 
lamely  described;  an  argument  lamely  con- 
ducted. 

Lameness  (lam'nes),  n.  The  condition  of 
being  lame :  (a)  an  impaired  state  of  the 
body  or  limbs,  especially  the  latter ;  loss  of 
natural  soundness  and  strength  by  a  wound 
or  by  disease;  as,  the  lameness  of  the  leg  or 
arm.  (i>)  Imperfection ;  weakness ;  as,  the 
lameness  of  an  argument  or  of  a  descrip- 
tion. 

If  the  story  move  or  the  actor  help  the  [amtness  of 
it  with  his  performance.  Dryden. 

(c)  Want  of  rhythmical  correctness ;  as,  the 
lameness  of  a  verse  or  rhyme. 

Lament  (la-menf),  v.i.  [L.  lamentor,  to 
wail.]  1.  To  mourn  ;  to  grieve ;  to  weep  or 
wail ;  to  express  sorrow. 

Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah.     2  Chr.  XXXV.  25. 

2.  To  regret  deeply;  to  feel  sorrow. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament. 
Shalt. 

SYN.  To  mourn,  grieve,  sorrow,  weep,  wail, 
complain. 

Lament  (la-menf),  v.t.  To  bewail;  to  mourn 
for;  to  bemoan;  to  deplore. 

One  laughed  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes. 

Dryden. 

Lament   (la-menf),  ».      [L.    lamentum.] 

1.  Grief  or  sorrow  expressed  in  complaints 
or  cries;  lamentation ;  a  weeping. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  Milton. 

2.  An  elegy  or  mournful  ballad  or  air. 
Lamentable  (lam'ent-a-bl),  a.    [Fr.,  from 

L.  lamentabttis.  ]  1.  To  be  lamented ;  ex- 
citing or  calling  for  sorrow;  grievous;  as,  a 
lamentable  declension  of  morals. 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me.        Shak. 

2.  Expressive  of  grief ;  mournful ;  as,  a  la- 
inentablf  tune;  a  lamentable  cry.— 3.  Miser- 
able; pitiful;  low;  poor. 

This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between 
heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lamentable  refuge. 
Stillingjteet. 

Lamentableness  (lam'ent-a-bl-nes), «.  The 
state  of  being  lamentable. 

Lamentably  (lam'ent-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  la- 
mentable manner :  (a)  mournfully ;  with 
expressions  or  tokens  of  sorrow.  (6)  So  as 
to  cause  sorrow.  'Our  fortune  .  .  .  sinks 
most  lamentably.'  Shak.  (c)  Pitifully;  des- 
picably. 

Lamentation  (lam-en-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  te- 
mentatlo.]  1.  Expression  of  sorrow;  cries 
of  grief;  the  act  of  bewailing. 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 
and  weeping.  MaL  ii.  18. 

2.  pi.  A  book  of  Scripture,  containing  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  -  -  SYN.  Mourn- 
ing, complaint,  moan,  wailing,  outcry. 

Lamenter  (la-menf  er),  n.  Ono  who  laments, 
mourns,  or  cries  out  with  sorrow. 

Lamentin.    See  LAMANTIN. 

Lamentingly  (Ia-menfing-Ii),  adv.  In  a  ! 
lamenting  manner ;  with  lamentation. 

Lameter.    See  LAMITER. 

Lametta  (la-met'ta),  n.  [It.  lametta,  dim. 
of  lama,  plate,  from  L.  lamina,  a  plate.] 
Brass,  silver,  or  gold  foil  or  wire. 

Lamia  (la'mi-a),n.  [L.]  1.  A  hag;  a  witch; 
a  demon, 

Where's  the  lamia 
That  tears  my  entrails?     Masscnger. 


2.  A  genus  of  longicorn  beetles  belonging  to 
the  family  Cerambycidaj,  and  living  in  decay- 
ing willows,  Ac.  The  male  of  L.  aedilis  has 
the  an  tenure  four  times  as  long  as  the  body. 
Lamiacese  (la-mi-a'se-e).  See  LABIAT.*. 
Lamina  (lam'i-na),  n.  pi.  Laminae  (lam'i- 
ne).  [L.]  1.  A  thin  plate  or  scale ;  a  layer 
or  coat  lying  over  another :  applied  to  the 
plates  of  minerals,  bones,  &c. — 2.  In  anat. 
a  bone,  or  part  of  a  bone,  resembling  a  thin 
plate,  such  as  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.— 3.  In  bat.  (a)  the  border,  or 
the  upper,  broad,  or  spreading  part  of  the 
petal  in  a  polypetalous  corolla.  (&)  The  part 
of  a  leaf  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  petiole.  It  is  traversed  by 
veins. 

Laminability  (Iam'i-na-bil"i-ti),-  n.  The 
quality  of  being  laminable. 
Lamlnable  (lam'i-na-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
formed  into  thin  plates ;  capable  of  being 
extended  by  passing  between  steel  or  har- 
dened cast-iron  rollers,  as  a  metal. 
Laminar  (lam'i-ner),  a.  In  plates;  consist- 
ing of  thin  plates  or  layers. 
Laminaria  (lam-i-na'ri-a),  n.  [L.  lamina,  a 
thin  plate.]  A  genus  of  dark-spored  sea- 
weeds, plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Laminariaceie,  having  no  definite  leaves, 
but  a  plain  ribless  expansion,  which  is  either 
simple  or  cloven.  L.  digitata  is  the  well- 
known  tangle  so  abundant  on  our  coasts ; 
L.  buecinalis  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  yields  iodine ;  L.  potato- 
rum  grows  in  Australia,  and  furnishes  the 
aborigines  with  a  proportion  of  their  in- 
struments, vessels,  and  food ;  L.  digitata 
and  L.  bulbosa  were  formerly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  kelp  for  the  glass-maker 
and  soap-boiler ;  L.  saccharina  is  so  called 
from  the  saccharine  matter  called  mannite 
which  it  furnishes.  This  plant  is  abundant 
on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
Laminarlaceae  (lam-i-na'ri-a"se-e),  n.  pi. 
One  of  the  orders  into  which  the  Algte  are 
divided.  The  fronds  are  of  a  dark  olive 
green,  have  no  articulations,  bear  patches 
of  dark-coloured  spores  on  their  surface, 
and  frequently  attain  a  large  size.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  genus  Laminaria 
(which  see). 

Laminarian  (lam-i-na'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  genus  Laminaria;  specifically,  noting 
that  belt  or  zone  of  marine  life  which  ex- 
tends from  low-water  mark  to  a  depth  of 
from  40  to  90  feet,  and  which  in  British  seas 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  Lamina- 
riacese,  as  well  as  by  that  of  star-fishes,  the 
common  echinus,  &c. 

Laminarite   (lam'in  -  ar-it),  n.      A  broad- 
leaved   fossil   algal,   found    in    the  upper 
secondary,  and  tertiary  formations. 
Laminary  ( lam'in-a-ri ),  a.    Composed  of 
layers  or  plates. 

Laminate,  Laminated  (lam'in -at,  lam'in- 
at-ed),  a.  Plated ;  consisting  of  plates,  scales, 
or  layers,  one  over  another. 
Laminate  (lam'in-at),  v.i.  pret.  and  pp. 
laminated;  ppr.  laminating.  [L.  lamina,  a 
thin  plate.]  To  separate  or  split  up  into 
thin  plates  or  layers. 

Lamination  Qam-in-a'shon),  n.  [L.  lamina, 
a  thin  plate.]  State  of  being  laminated; 
arrangement  in  layers  or  thin  plates.  La- 
mination prevails  amongst  all  the  varieties 
of  gneiss,  mica  schist,  chlorite  schist,  horn- 
blende schist,  &c. 

Laminiferous  (lam-in-ifer-us),  a.  [L.  la- 
mina, a  thin  plate,  and  fero,  to  bear.  ] 
Having  a  structure  consisting  of  laminae  or 
layers. 

Lamish  ( lam '  ish  ),  a.  Somewhat  lame. 
A.  Wood. 

Lamiter,  Lameter  (lam'it-er),  „.  A  cripple. 
[Scotch.] 

Though  ye  may  think  him  a  tamiter,  yet,  grippie 
for  grippie,  friend,  I'll  wad  a  wether  he'll  gar  the 
blude  spin  frae  under  your  nails.  Sir  llr.  Scott. 

Lamium  (la'mi-um),  n.  [Gr.  laimos,  the 
throat:  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  flowers.  ] 
A  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Labiata;.  It  in- 
cludes about  forty  species,  natives  of  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  extra-tropical  Asia,  of 
low  habit,  having  cordate  or  dentate  leaves, 
and  many-flowered  whorls  of  white,  purp- 
lish-red, or  rarely  yellow  blossoms.  Five 
species  are  found  in  Britain,  and  are  com- 
monly known  as  dead-nettle. 

Lamm  (lam),  v.t.  [Icel.  lemja,  to  beat,  lam- 
nittg,  a  beating;  perhaps  allied  to  IceL 
lama,  to  bruise,  and  E.  lame.  ]  To  beat. 
[Old  and  provincial  English.] 

Lammed  you  shall  lie  ere  we  leave  ye; 
You  shall  be  beaten  sober.  Keatt.  &•  Fl. 


Lammas,  Lammas-day  (lam'mas,  lam'mas- 
da),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  IMf-maesse,  hlam-maesse, 
that  is,  loaf-mass,  bread-mass.or  bread-feast, 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  on  this  day 
offerings  were  formerly  made  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  harvest.]  The  first  day  of  August. 

Lammas  (lam'mas),  o.  Belonging  to  the 
first  of  August. 

Lammas-tide  (lam'mas-tid),  n.  Lammas- 
day.  Shak. 

Lammer,  Lamer  (lam'er),  n.  Amber. 
[Scotch.] 

Lammer,  Lamour  (lam'er),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  amber.  [Scotch.] 

Dinna  ye  think  puir  Jeanie's  een  wi'  the  tears  in 
them  glanced  like  lamtntr  beads.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lammergeier,  Lsemmergeyer  (lam'mer- 
gi-er,  lem'mer-gi-6r),  n.  [G.  lammergeier— 
liimmer,  pi.  of  lamm,  a  lamb,  and  geier,  a 
vulture.]  The  bearded  vulture,  a  bird  of 
prey  of  the  genus  Gypaetos  (G.  barbatus), 


Lamnierfjeier  or  Bearded  Vulture  (G.  tartatns}. 


family  Vulturidse,  forming  a  link  between 
the  vultures  and  the  eagles.  It  inhabits 
the  Swiss  and  German  Alps,  as  well  as  the 
higher  mountains  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
is  the  largest  European  bird  of  prey,  measur- 
ing upwards  of  4  feet  from  beak  to  tail,  and 
9  or  10  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings.  Besides 
eating  carrion,  it  preys  on  living  chamois, 
lambs,  kids,  hares,  and  such  like  animals, 
but  it  does  not  disdain  when  pressed  rats, 
mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds.  Written 
also  Lammergeir,  Lemmergeyer. 

Lamnidse  (lnm'ui-de),  n.  pi.  The  porbeagles, 
a  family  of  sharks.  A  nearly  symmetrical 
tail,  pectoral  fins  placed  behind  the  gill- 
openings,  two  spineless  dorsal  mis  and  an 
anal  fin,  are  the  most  prominent  character- 
istics. The  porbeagle  shark  and  the  basking 
shark  or  sun-fish  belong  to  this  family.  The 
fossil  teeth  of  sharks  of  the  genus  Lamna 
are  plentiful  in  the  chalk  and  tertiary  for- 
mations. They  are  thin,  smooth-edged  but 
sharp,  and  have  a  process  like  a  small  tooth 
on  each  side  near  the  base. 

Lamp  (lamp),  n.  [Fr.  lampe,  L.  Gr.  lampas, 
from  Gr.  lampo,  to  shine.)  1.  A  vessel  for 
containing  oil  or  other  liquid  inflammable 
substance,  to  be  burned  by  means  of  a  wick ; 
any  contrivance  for  producing  artificial  light, 
whether  by  means  of  an  inflammable  liquid 
or  of  gas.  Hence — 2.  Anything  suggesting 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  whether  in  appearance 
or  use;  anything  possessing  or  communicat- 
ing light,  real  or  metaphorical. 

Thy  gentle  eyes  senrl  forth  a  quickening  spirit. 
And  feed  the  dying  lamp  of  life  within  me.      Rffwe. 

Lamp  (lamp),  v.i.  [A  form  of  limp.~\  To  walk 
quickly  and  with  long  strides.  [Scotch.] 

It  was  all  her  father's  own  fault,  that  let  her  run 
lamping  about  the  country,  riding  on  bare-backed 
nags.  Sir  ft'.  Scott. 

Lampad  (lam'pad),  n.  [Gr.  lampas,  lampa- 
dos,  a  torch.]  A  lamp  or  candlestick.  'Him 
who  'mid  the  golden  lampads  went.'  Trench. 
[Poetical  and  rare.] 

Lampadist  (lam'pad-ist),  n.  One  who  gained 
the  prize  in  the  lampadrome. 

Lampadrome  (lam'pa-drom),  n.  [Gr.  lam- 
padromia — lampas,  a  torch,  and  dromos,  a 
course,  a  race.]  In  Greek  antiq.  a  race  run 
by  young  men  with  lamps  or  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands,  the  victor  being  the  one  who 
arrived  at  the  goal  first  with  his  lamp  or 
torch  unextinguished. 

Lampas,  Lampass  (lam'pas),  ».  [Fr.  lam- 
pas.} In  farriery,  a  swelling  of  the  fleshy 
lining  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  immediately 
behind  the  fore-teeth  in  the  horse,  which 
soon  subsides  if  left  to  itself.  Called  also 
Lampers. 

Lampass^  (lan-pas-sa),  a.  [Fr.]  In  her. 
langued  (which  see). 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Oien;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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Lampatt)  (lamp'at),  "     A  compound  wit, 
computed  of  lamplc  «cid  Mid  *  ban. 

Lampblack  (  lamp  '  blak  >,  n.    [ 
being  originally  made  by 
top'ortoSh.)    A  ftoe  loot  for 


ampc    c  . 

(  lamp  '  blak  >,  n.    [  lamp  and 
e  by  meant  of  m 
.  t  formed  by  the 

conensao    of  the  tmoke  of  burning  oil. 
pitch,  or  resinous  subttancet  In  m  chimney 
terminating  In  *  oon«  of  cloth. 
Lamper-«el  (Uun-per-el),  n.    The  lamprey. 

lampern  (lam'peroX  »•  The  name  given 
hylfshennen  by  way  of  diitinction  to  two 
specie.  of  fresh-water  lampreys,  Petromytm 
/KcialJu  (thu  river  lamprey)  and  P.  pknun 
(the  fringe-lipped  lamprey). 

Lampers  (lain'pAriX  n.    See  LAMPAS. 

Lampet,  Lainplt  (lam'pet.  lam'plt),  n.    A 

lilUIH-t.       [Scotch.) 

Lampetlan  (lam-pe-shan).  n.  A  follower 
i>f  Lamjxtitu.  a  Syrian  monk  of  the  fifth 
century  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ 
ami  tin-  crniti.m  of  the  world  by  God. 

Lamp-glass  (  lamp'glns  ).  n.  The  upright 
glast  tube  used  for  lamps  burning  particular 
oils;  the  cylindrical  or  spherical  glass  thade 
for  a  lamp  or  gas-burner. 

Lamplc  <lamp'ikX  <»•  Tlie  t«rm  applied  to 
an  acid  obtained  by  the  alow  combustion  of 
the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  ether  by  means 
of  a  lamp  furnished  with  a  coil  of  platinum 
wire.  It  is  acetic  acid  modified  by  a  pecu- 
liar hydrocarbon. 

Lamping  (lamp'lng),  n.     Shining;  spark- 

ling 

Imagination  it  a  brighter  and  a  bolder  Beauty. 
wilh  L.r«  lamfiitf  eyes  of  uncertain  colour  as  if 
auctuaiinir  .ith  tainbo.-Uf-hl.  Pnf.  IfOn*. 

Lampion  (lan-pyoh),  n.  [Fr.;  dim.  of  lam  ft.] 
A  small  lamp  suitable  for  illuminations. 

At  the  French  Chancellerie  they  had  «i»  more 
l*mfia*s  in  their  illumination  than  ours  had. 

Tkatkeray. 

Lamplight  (lampllt),  n.  The  light  shed  by 
a  lamp.  'Walking  in  the  dim  lamplight  of 
the  1'iazra.'  Hacaulay. 

Lamplighter  (lamp'lIt-erX  n.  A  man  em- 
plnyedlo  light  street  lamps 

Lampoon  (lam-pon').  n.  [Kr.  lampon,  a 
drinking  or  scurrilous  song,  from  tamper,  to 
drink  to  guzzle.]  A  personal  satire  in  writ- 
Ing;  abuse;  censure  written  to  reproach  and 
TCI;  abuse. 

Satires  and  lamfmu  on  particular  persons  circu- 
late more  by  jiving  copies.  5*erut*M. 

These  personal  and  scandalous  libels,  carried  to 
ln  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  acquired  the  name 
***.  from  the  burden  sung  to  them:  •  Lain- 
,    lampone.    camerada    larapone  '  —  '  Guzzler, 
f^nyfeUo.  guider.'  Sir  If.  ScM. 

Lampoon  (lam-pon'X  »•<•    To  abuse  with 

personal  censure;  to  reproach  in  written 

satire. 
Lampooner  (lam-pon'er),  ».     One  who  lam- 

poons or  abuses  with  personal  satire  ;  the 

writer  of  a  lampoon. 

The  squibs  are  those  who  are  called  libellers,  tarn- 
ftetttrt.  and  pamphleteers.  Tatlrr. 

Lampoonry  (lam-pon'ri).  n  The  act  of  lam- 
pooning ;  written  personal  abuse  or  satire. 

S  n 

Lamp-post  (Uiup'noitX  n.    A  post  or  pillar 

for  supporting  a  street  or  other  out  door 

lamp. 
Lamprel,  Lampron  (lam'prel,  lam'pron). 

See  LAMPREY. 
Lamprey  (lam'pri),  n.    (Fr.  lamproie,  Fr. 

lamprada.  It.  lamprtda,  A.  Sax.  lampredr, 

0.  lutnprttf.  Sc.  lampert,  ramprrt,  ramper, 

1.  I.  lamfwtra  -  L  lamoo,  to  lick,  and  ptt  ra, 
•  stone:  to  called  from  their  habit  of  attach- 
ing themselves  to  ttonei  by  their  circular 
tuctorial  mouths    The  generic  name  Pttro- 
niyzvn  hat  the  lama  meaning.  )  The  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  Petromyzon,  a 
genus  of  marttpobranchiate.  eel  like,  scale- 
let*  Balm  which  Inhabit  both  fresh  and  salt 
water.    The  lampreys  have  seven  spiracles 
or  apertures  on  each  tide  of  the  neck,  and  a 
fistula  or  aperture  on  the  top  of  the  head; 


Sea  Lamprey  |/Vrw»j; 


«  »Mrt«N/). 


they  have  no  pectoral  or  ventral  fins.  The 
mouth  Is  In  the  form  of  a  tucker,  lined  with 
strong  teeth  and  cutting  plates,  and  the 
river  lampreyi  are  often  teen  clinging  to 
stones  by  It.  The  marine  or  tea  lanipr.  j 


(P.  martmu)  Is  sometimes  found  so  large 
as  to  weigh  4  or  6  Ibs.  The  river  lamprey 
or  lampern  (P.  fluviatilit)  is  a  smaller  spe- 
cies and  abounds  in  the  fresh-water  lakes 
and'rivers  of  northern  countries.  Lampreys 
attach  themselves  to  other  fishes  and  suck 
their  blood;  they  also  eat  soft  animal  matter 

LanvLvshade  (lamp'shad),  n.  A  shade  or 
screen  placed  above  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to 
mellow  or  intercept  it.  It  may  have  a  dark 
exterior  and  a  reflecting  interior  substance. 

Lamp-Shell  (lamp'shel),  n.  A  mollusc  of 
the  class  llrachiopoda  (which  seeX 

Lampyridaj(lam-pir'i-dS),  n.  pi.  [Or.  lam- 
paru,  a  glowworm— lamps,  to  shine,  oura, 
the  tail,  and  eidot,  resemblance.)  A  family 
of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  section  Maln- 
codermi  The  insects  of  this  family  have 
five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi,  flexible  elytra, 
the  body  usually  elongated  and  somewhat 
depressed.  The  type  of  the  family  is  the 
genus  Lampyris. 

Lampyrtne  (lam'pir-in),  n.  A  member  of 
the  family  Lampyridee  (which  see). 

Lampyris  (lam'pir-is),  n.  The  type  genus 
of  the  coleopterous  family  Lampyridaj.  L. 
nuetiluca  is  the  glowworm  (which  see). 

Lana  (la'na),  n.  A  close-grained  and  tough 
wood  obtained  from  Genipa  ameriatna,  a 
South  American  and  West  Indian  tree  of  i 
the  nat.  order  Rubiaceaj.  The  fruit,  called 
genipap,  yields  a  pigment  which,  under  the 
name  of  lana-dye,  the  Indians  use  to  stain 
their  faces  and  persons.  See  GENIPA. 

Lana-dye  (la'na-dlX  ".    See  LANA. 

Lanary  (la'na-ri),  n.  [L.  lanaria,  a  wool- 
store,  from  lanariia,  belonging  to  wool, 
from  (ana,  wool.]  A  store-place  for  wool. 

Lanate,  Lanated  (la'nat,  la'nat-ed),  a.  [L 
laiuitii*.  from  tana,  wool.)  Woolly:  (o)  in 
ii'.i  covered  with  a  substance  like  curled 
hairs;  as,  a  lanaled  leaf  or  stem.  (6)  In 
tool,  covered  with  fine,  very  long,  flexible, 
and  rather  curly  hair. 

Lancaster-gun  (lan'kas-ter-gun).  n.  [After 
IU  inventor.)  A  species  of  rifled  cannon 
having  an  elliptical  bore,  of  which  the 
major  axis  moves  round  till  it  traverses 
one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  bore. 
The  projectiles  are  also  elliptical,  so  that 
when  the  gun  is  fired  the  projectile  follows 
the  twist  of  the  bore,  acquiring  a  rotary 
motion.  This  kind  of  ordnance  has  not 
been  employed  to  any  great  extent. 
Lancaster-rifle  (lan'kas.ter-ri-fl).  ?i.  A  rifle 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Lancas- 
ter-gun. 

Lance  (lans).  n.  [Fr.  lance,  Pr.  lansa.  It. 
(anew, from  L  (an«a,alaiiceorspear, which 
also  has  given  origin  toG.  lame,  D.  (mi*,  Dan. 
lantte.  The  L.  lancea  was  itself  of  foreign 
origin,  and  by  Varro  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Spain. )  1.  An  offensive  weapon  consist- 
Ing  of  a  long  wooden  shaft  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  head  of  steel  or  other  metal,  used 
In  war  by  both  ancient  and  modern  nations; 
a  spear  The  ancient  lances  were  thrown 
from  the  hand  like  the  javelin.  The  tilting- 
lances,  which  did  not  appear  until  about 
the  thirteenth  century,  had  an  indented 
place  in  the  shaft  near  the  base  for  the  hand 
to  obtain  a  firm  grasp,  and  were  frequently 
adorned  by  a  pennon  fastened  below  the 
socket  of  the  lance-head.  The  lance  used 
In  certain  modern  cavalry  regiments  has  a 
shaft  of  ash  or  l>eech  wood  In  some  cases 
about  16  feet  long,  with  a  steel  point  8  or 
10  inches  in  length,  adorned,  like  the  tilting- 
lance,  by  a  small  pennon. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lane*.       Shak. 

"  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance;  a  lancer. 
Lance  (lans),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  lanced;  ppr. 
touting.     1.  To  pierce  with  a  lance  or  with 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  tancrd 
Her  back.  Drydtn. 

2.  To  open  with  a  lancet;  to  pierce;  as,  to 
(aw 'a  vein  or  an  abscess.— 3.  To  throw  in 
the  manner  of  a  lance;  to  launch. 

Lance  t  (lans),  >>.    A  balance.    See  LAUNOK. 

Lance-corporal  (lans'kor-po-ral).  n.  MilU. 
a  private  performing  the  duties  of  a  corpo- 
ral with  temporary  rank  as  such. 
Lance-gay,  t  Lancegaye, t  «.  [Fr.  lance- 
zagaye;  zagaye  -  cueagai. )  A  kind  of  lance. 
:  Lance-head  (latis'hed),  n.  The  head  of  a 

Lance-knight  t  (lans'uit),  n.  [See  LANS- 
'jiKNKTJ  A  common  soldier.  B.  Jongon. 

Lancelot  (lans'let),  ».  A  small  fish  of  very 
anomalous  structure,  the  A  mphioxut  lanceo- 
latut  or  Branchiottoma  lanceolatvm.  See 
BRAJICHUWTOMA 


Lancely  t  (lans'Ii),  a.     Suitable  to  a  lance. 

Lanceolar  (lans'ol-er),  o.  [L.  lanceola,  dim. 
of  lancea,  a  lance.  ]  In  but.  tapering  toward 
each  end. 

Lanceolate,  Lanceolated 
(lans'ol-at,  lans'ol-at-ed),  a.  [L. 
lanceola,  dim.  of  lancea, n lance. ] 
Shaped  like  a  lance-head;  ob- 
long and  gradually  tapering  to- 
ward the  outer  extremity;  as,  a 
lanceolate  leaf. 

Lancepeaade  (lans-pe-sadO,  n. 
[Kr.  lancepemde.  lance -pettade, 
lance-pauo.de.  It.  lancia-spez- 
zata,  a  demi-lanceman,  a  light 
horseman.]  An  assistant  to  a 
corporal;  a  lance-corporal. 

Arni'd  like  i  dapper  lanctftietde , 
With  Spanish  pike  he  broach'd  a  pore. 

Lancer  (lans'er),  n.    1.  One  who 
lances;  one  who  carries  a  lance; 
a  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  a  lance.— 
2.t  A  lancet. 

They  cut  themselves  .  .  .  with  knives  and  lattctt  \ 
i  Ki.  xvni.  28,  ed.  1611. 

Lance-rest  (lana'rest),  n.   A  projecting  sup- 
port placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  breast- 
plate to  assist  in  bearing  the  lance. 
Lance-shaped  (lans'shapt),  a.    Shaped  like 
a  lance;  lanceolate. 

Lancet  ( laus'et ),  n.  [  Fr.  lancette,  dim.  of 
lance.  ]  1.  A  small  surgical  instrument, 
sharp-pointed  and  generally  two-edged, used 
in  venesection  and  in  opening  tumours,  ab- 
scesses, Ac.  Lancets  are  known  as  gum 
lancets,  vaccinating  lancets,  <fcc.,  and  their 
shapes  are  various.  A  common  form  is  that 
of  a  small  blade  fixed  in  a  handle  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  knife.  Sometimes  there  are 
three  blades  of  different  shapes  fixed  in  the 
handle  by  one  pin. 
Lancets  of  copper 
have  been  found  at 
Pompeii  in  company 
with  other  surgical 
instruments.  —  2.  A 
high  and  narrow  win- 
dow pointed  like  a 
lancet,  commonly 
called  a  Lancet-win- 
dow. Lancet  -  win  - 
(lows  are  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the 
early  English  style 
of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  are  in  a 
great  degree  peculiar 
to  England  and  Scot- 
land. They  are  of  ten 
double  or  triple,  and 
sometimes  five  are 
placed  together,  as 
in  the  window  called 
the  'Five  Sisters'  at 
York.  The  east  win- 
dow of  Glasgow  cathedral  consists  of  four 
lancets  grouped  together. 

The  church, — one  night,  except 
For  greenish  glimmerings  thro'  the  tancrts, — made 
Still  paler  the  nead  of  him.  Ttnnyton. 

— Lancet-arch,  an  arch  whose  head  Is  shaped 
like  the  point  of  a  lancet:  generally  used  in 
lancet- windows. 

Lancet-fish  (laus'et-flsh),  n.    A  fish  of  the 
genus  Acanthurus  (which  see). 
Lancet-window  (lans'et-win-do),  n.    Same 
as  Lancet,  2. 

Lance-wood  (lansVud),  n.  [So  named  from 
its  being  suitable  for  making  the  shafts  of 
lances.]  The  popular  name  of  the  wood  of 
several  trees  of  the  order  Anonacee,  as  of 
the  Oxandra  mrgata,  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
Ditguetia  quitarensui,  a  native  of  Cuba  and 
Guiana,  which  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  qualities  of  toughness  and  elasticity, 
and  is  on  this  account  extremely  well 
adapted  for  the  shafts  of  light  carriages,  and 
all  those  uses  where  light,  strong,  but  elas- 
tic timber  is  required. 
Lanch  (lansh).  Same  as  Launch. 
Lanclferous  (lan-sif'er-us),  a.  [L.  lancea, 
lance,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  lance. 
Blount. 

Lanciform  (lan'si  -  form),  a.     [L.    lancea, 
lance,  and  forma,  form.)     Spear-shaped; 
lance-shaped ;  lanceolate. 
I  Lanclnate  (lan'sin-at),  v.t.   [L.  lancino,  lan- 
\    cinatum.  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  lacerate.]   To 
tear;  to  lacerate. 

Lancinating  (lan'sin-at-ingX  a.  Piercingi 
specifically  applied  to  a  sudden  sharp  shoot- 
Ing  pain,  as  in  cancer.  '  Lancinating  pangs 


Lancet-window,  Com- 
barton. 


MU.  far.  fat,  fall;       m*.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abuue;      y,  Sc.  ten. 
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—keen,  glancing,  arrowy  radiations  of  an- 
guish.' De  Quincey. 

Lan dilation  (lan-sin-a'shon),  n.  Lacera- 
tion ;  wounding.  '  Lancinatioiis  of  the 
spirit.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Land  (land),  n.  [Found  in  the  same  form  in 
all  the  Teutonic  languages  and  with  only  very 
doubtful  connections  in  the  other  Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues,  the  Fr.  lande,  It.  and  Sp. 
lamia,  a  heath,  a  wide  extent  of  waste 
ground,  a  plain,  being  from  the  Celtic  lann, 
older  ;a>id,originally,a  thorny  orspiny  bush.] 

1.  Earth,  or  the  solid  matter  which  con- 
stitutes the  fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  in  distinction  from  the  sea  or  other 
waters,  which  constitute  the  fluid  or  mov- 
able part ;  as,  the  globe  consists  of  land 
and  water;  a  sailor  in  a  long  voyage  longs 
to  see  land.  —  2.  Any  portion  of  the  solid 
superficial  part  of  the  globe  considered  as 
set  apart  or  belonging  to  an  individual  or  a 
people,  as  a  country,  estate,  farm,  or  tract. 

Go,  view  the  land,  even  Jericho.        Josh.  ii.  i. 

3.  Ground ;  soil,  or  the  superficial  part  of 
the  earth  in  respect  to  its  nature  or  quality; 
as,  good  land;  poor  land;  moist  or  dry 
land.  — 4.  In  law,  a  generic  term  compre- 
hending every  species  of  ground  or  earth, 
as  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  moors,  waters, 
marshes,  furze,  and  heath,  including  also 
messuages,  tofts,  crofts,  mills,  castles,  and 
other  buildings.  —  5.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
country  or  region;  a  nation  or  people. 

These  answers  in  the  silent  night  received. 
The  king  himself  divulged,  the  land  believed. 
Dryden. 

6.  The  ground  left  unploughed  between  fur- 
rows. Hence— 7.  The  part  of  the  bore  of  a 
rifle  between  the  grooves.  —8.  In  Scotland, 
a  house  consisting  of  different  stories,  or 
more  especially  a  building  including  dif- 
ferent tenements,  is  called  a  land. — To  make 
the  land,  or  to  make  land  (naut. ),  to  discover 
land  from  the  sea  as  the  ship  approaches  it. 
— To  shut  in  the  land,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
land  left  by  the  intervention  of  a  point  or 
promontory. — To  set  the  land,  to  see  by  the 
compass  how  it  bears  from  the  ship. —To 
lay  the  land,  to  sail  from  it  until  it  begins 
to  appear  lower  and  smaller  by  reason  of 
the  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  sea. — To 
raise  the  land,  to  sail  towards  it  until  it 
appears  to  be  raised  or  elevated. 
Land  (land),  v.t,  1.  To  set  on  shore ;  to  dis- 
embark ;  to  debark ;  as,  to  land  troops ;  to 
ltin.ii  goods. 

Moving  up  the  coast  they  landed  him.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  bring  to  or  put  in  a  certain  place  or 
condition;  as,  we  were  landed  in  difficul- 
ties. 

One  chair  after    another    landed  ladies  at   the 
Baroness's  door.  Thackeray. 

Land  (land),  v.i.  1.  To  go  on  shore  from  a 
ship  or  boat ;  to  disembark. 

Landing  at  Syracuse  we  tarried  there  three  days. 
Acts  xxviii.  12. 

2.  To  arrive ;  to  reach ;  as,  I  landed  at  his 
house. 

Landt  (land),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hland  or  hlond, 
O.E.  also  lant;  Icel.  hland,  urine.]  Urine. 

Land-agent  (land'a-jent),  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed by  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  property  by  purchase, 
sale,  hiring,  or  letting,  to  collect  rents,  to 
re-let  farms,  and  the  like. 

Landamman  (land'am-man),  n.  A  chief 
magistrate  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Landau  (lan-d^'),  n-  [So  called  from  Lan- 
dau, a  town  in  Germany,  where  first  made.] 
A  kind  of  coach  or  carriage  whose  top  may 
be  opened  and  thrown  back. 

Landaulet  (lan-da-lef),  n.  [Dim.  of  landau.  ] 
A  small  landau. 

Land-blink  (land'blingk),  n.  A  peculiar 
atmospheric  brightness  perceived  in  the 
arctic  regions  on  approaching  land  covered 
with  snow.  It  is  more  yellow  than  ice- 
blink. 

Land-breeze  (land'brez),  n.  A  current  of 
air  setting  from  the  land  toward  the  sea. 

Land-bug  (land'bug),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  the  heteropteroua  insects  of  the  section 
Geocorisco  (which  see). 

Land-carriage  (laml'kar-rij),  n.  Carriage 
or  transportation  by  land. 

Land-crab  (land'krab),  n.  A  crustacean 
whose  habits  are  terrestrial, as  distinguished 
from  one  whose  habits  are  aquatic;  partic- 
ularly, one  of  the  species  of  Gecarcinus, 
which  live  much  on  land,  and  only  visit  the 
sea  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  best  known  is 
0.  ruricola,  found  in  the  higher  parts  of 


Jamaica,  which  often  proves  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  sugar  plantations. 
Landdamn  (land'dam),  v.t.   To  banish  from 
the  land ;  to  exile. 
You  are  abused  and  by  some  putter-on 
That  will  be  damned  for't;  would  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  landdamn  him.  Shaft. 

[The  reading  and  meaning  of  this  passage 
are,  however,  doubtful.] 

Lande  (land),  n.  [Fr.  See  LAND.]  A  heath; 
a  heathy  or  sandy  plain  incapable  of  bear- 
ing cereals.  The  term  landes  is  specifi- 
cally applied  to  extensive  areas  in  France 
stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne 
along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  inward  towards 
Bordeaux.  They  bear  chiefly  heath  and 
broom,  but  on  the  seaward  side  are  largely 
planted  with  sea-pine.  The  inland  plains 
are  chiefly  occupied  as  sheep-runs.  The 
landes  are  dry  in  summer  and  marshy  in 
winter. 

Landed  (land'ed),  a.  1.  Having  an  estate  in 
land;  as,  a  landed  gentleman. 

A  house  of  commons  must  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  landed  men.  Addison. 

2.  Consisting  in  real  estate  or  land;  as, landed 
security;  landed  property. 
Lander  (lander),  n.    1.  One  who  lands  or 
makes  a  landing. 

As  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle.         Tennyson. 

2.  One  who  lands  or  sets  on  land;  especially, 
in  mining,   the  man  who  attends  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  to  receive  the  kibble  or 
bucket  in  which  the  ore  is  brought  to  the 
surface. 

Landfall  (land'fal),  ".  1.  A  sudden  trans- 
ference of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of 
a  rich  man.— 2.  Naut.  the  first  land  discov- 
ered after  a  voyage. 

A  good  land/till  is  when  the  land  is  seen  as  ex- 
pected. Brande  &  Cox. 

3.  A  landslip. 

Land-fish  (land'flsh),  n.  A  fish  on  land;  a 
fish  out  of  the  water;  hence,  any  one  out  of 
his  element,  and  acting  contrary  to  his  usual 
character. 

He's  grown  a  very  land-fish t  languageless,  a  mon- 
ster. Shak. 

Landflood  (land'flud),  n.  An  overflowing  of 
land  by  water,  especially  by  inland  waters, 
as  rivers  and  the  like ;  an  inundation. 
'  Landjloods  after  rain/  Drayton. 

Land-force  (land'fors),  n.  A  military  force, 
army,  or  body  of  troops  serving  on  land,  as 
distinguished  from  a  naval  force. 

Land-fowl  (land'foul),  n.  Birds  that  fre- 
quent land. 

Laud-gabelt  (land'ga-bel),  n.  [SeeGABEL.] 
A  tax  or  rent  issuing  out  of  land,  according 
to  Doomaday-book. 

Landgrave,  Landgraf  (land'grav,  land'- 
graf),  n.  [G.  landgraf,  D.  landgraaf—land, 
land,  and  graf,  graaf,  an  earl  or  count.] 

1.  In  Germany,  originally,  about  the  twelfth 
century,  the  title  of  district  or  provincial 
governors  deputed    by  the  emperor,  and 
given  them  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
inferior  counts  under  their  jurisdiction. — 

2.  Later,  the  title  of  three  princes  of  the 
empire,  whose  territories  were  called  land- 
graviates. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia. 
of  Lower  and  Higher  Alsace,  the  only  three  who 
were  princes  of  the  Empire.  Brande  &•  Cox. 

Lanclgraviate  (land-gra'vi-at),  n.  The  ter- 
ritory held  by  a  landgrave,  or  his  office,  jur- 
isdiction, or  authority. 

Landgravine  (land'gra-ven),  n.  The  wife 
of  a  landgrave;  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  a  land- 
grave. 

Land-herd  t  (land'herd),  n.  A  herd  that 
feeds  on  land. 

Those  same,  the  shepherd  told  me,  were  the  fields 
In  which  Dame  Cynthia  her  land-herds  fed. 

Spenser, 

Landholder  (land'hold-er),  n.  A  holder, 
owner,  or  proprietor  of  land. 

Land-ice  (land'is),  n.  A  field  or  floe  of  ice 
stretching  along  the  land  which  lies  between 
two  headlands. 

Landing  (land'ing),  a.  Connected  with  or 
pertaining  to  the  process  of  bringing  to  land, 
or  of  unloading  anything  from  a  vessel,  &c. 
— Landing  charges  or  landing  rates,  charges 
or  fees  paid  on  goods  landed  from  a  vessel. 
— Landing  net,  a  small  bag-shaped  net  used 
in  fly-fishing  to  take  the  fish  from  the  water 
after  being  hooked.— Landing  surveyor,  an 
officer  of  the  customs  who  appoints  and 
superintends  the  landing-waiters.—  Landing 
waiter,  an  officer  of  the  customs  whose  duty 
is  to  oversee  the  landing  of  goods,  to  exa- 


mine, weigh,  measure,  take  account  of  them, 
and  the  like. 

Landing  (land'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  going 
or  setting  on  land,  especially  from  a  vessel. 
2.  A  place  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
lake,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  per- 
sons land  or  come  on  shore,  or  where  goods 
are  set  on  shore.— 3.  In  arch,  the  first  part 
of  a  floor  at  the  end  of  a  flight  of  steps;  also, 
a  resting-place  in  a  series  or  flight  of  steps. 
4.  A  platform  at  a  railway-station. 

Landing-place  (land'ing-plas),  n.  Same  as 
Landing,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Landjobber  (land'job-er),  n.  A  man  who 
makes  a  business  of  buying  and  selling  land, 
whether  on  his  own  account  or  for  others. 

Land  jobbing  (land'job-ing),  71.  The  practice 
of  buying  land  for  the  purpose  of  specula- 
tion. 

Landlady  (landla-di),  n.    [See  LANDLORD.] 

,  1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  from 
her.— 2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  of  a  lodg- 
ing-house. 

Landleaper  (land'lep-6r),  n.  Same  as  Land- 
loper. 

Landless  (land'les),  a.  Destitute  of  land; 
having  no  property  in  land. 

A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 
SAo*. 

Landlock  (land'lok),  v.t.  To  inclose  or 
encompass  by  land.  '  Few  natural  parts 
better  landlocked.'  Addison. 

Landloper  (landlop-er),  n.  [Land,  and  O.E. 
lope,  to  run;  Sc.  or  Northern  E.  landlouper, 
D.  landlooper,  a  rambler,  a  vagabond  —  Sc. 
loup,  D.  loopen,  to  run.  See  LEAP.]  A 
vagabond  or  vagrant;  one  who  has  no 
settled  habitation,  and  frequently  rehioves 
from  one  place  or  country  to  another;  one 
who  runs  his  country. 

He  (Perkin  Warbeck)had  been  from  his  childhood 
such  a  wanderer,  or,  as  the  king  called  him,  such  a 
landloper.  Bacon. 

LandlOpingt  (land'lop-ing),  n.  Wandering; 
travelling;  vagrant.  'His  landloping  le- 
gates. '  Holinshed. 

Landlord  (land'lord),  n.  1.  The  lord  of  a 
manor  or  of  land;  the  owner  of  land  who 
has  tenants  under  him ;  the  holder  of  a 
tenement,  to  whom  a  rent  is  paid.  —2.  The 
master  of  an  inn,  tavern,  or  lodging-house; 
a  host.  'The  jolly  landlord.'  Addison. 

Landlqrory  t  (land'lord-ri),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  landlord. 

Such  pilfering  slips  of  petty  landlordry.     Bp.  Hall. 

Landlouper  (landloup-er),  n.  Scotch  or 
Northern  English  form  of  Landloper. 

Bands  of  landloupers  had  been  employed  ...  to 
set  fire  to  villages  and  towns  in  every  direction. 

Motley. 

Landlouping  (landlonp-ing),  a.  Wander- 
ing about;  vagrant;  vagabond.  [Scotch.] 

I  canna  think  it  an  unlawfu*  thing  to  pit  a  bit  trick 
on  sic  a  landtouping  scoundrel.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Landlubber  (land'lub-fir),  n.  [Land,  and 
lubber,  a  lazy  fellow.]  A  term  of  reproach 
among  seamen  for  one  who  passes  his  life 
on  land. 

A  navy  which  is  not  manned  is  no  navy.  A  navy 
which  is  recruited  mainly  from  landlubbers  is  hardly 
better.  Saturday  Rev. 

Land-lurch  t  (land'le rch),  v.  t.  To  steal  land 
from. 

Hence  country  louts  land-lurch  their  lords. 

Warner. 

Landmaii  (land'man),  n.  A  man  who  lives 
or  serves  on  land:  opposed  to  seaman. 

Landman  (land'mau),  n.  In  law,  a  terre- 
tenant. 

Landmark  (land'mark),  n.  1.  A  mark  to 
designate  the  boundary  of  land ;  any  mark 
or  fixed  object,  as  a  marked  tree,  a  stone,  a 
ditch,  or  a  heap  of  stones,  by  which  the 
limits  of  a  farm,  a  town,  or  other  portion  of 
territory  may  be  known  and  preserved. 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark. 
Deut.  xix.  14. 

2.  Trees,  houses,  or  other  prominent  fea- 
tures of  a  locality  by  which  it  is  known. — 

3.  Naut.  any  elevated  object  on  land  that 
serves  as  a  guide  to  seamen.— 4.  That  which 
marks  the  stage  of  advancement  at  which 
anything  capable  of  development  has  ar- 
rived at  any  given  period;  any  phenomenon 
or  striking  event;  anything  which  marks 
the  end  of  one  system  or  state  of  things  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  or  state; 
thus,  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  trials  for  witchcraft  are  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  England;  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine  and  of  the  telegraph  are 
landmarks  in  the  progress  of  the  arts;  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  particular 
fossils  are  landmarks  in  geology. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  to?*;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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Land-measure  (land'muh-ur).i..  Mesmre- 
ment  of  Uuid;  also  the  name  of  a  table  of 
square  measure  by  which  land  Is  measured. 
Lansa-meaXSIirer  ( land'niezh  -  ur-«r).  n.  A 
person  whose  employment  la  to  ascertain 
by  mewnrenent  and  computation  the  super- 
ficial contents  of  portions  of  land,  as  Holds, 
farms,  ate. 

Land-mee.nirtng(huiil'm«h  ur  Inf  x«-  The 
an  of  determining  by  measurement  and 
computation  the  superficial  contents  of 
portions  of  lands  In  seres,  roods,  etc.,  as 
tleldi,  farms,  Ac.  It  Is  properly  a  subor- 
dinate branch  of  land  surveying,  but  the 
terms  are  sometimes  used  synonymously. 
Land-Office  (land 'of -Us),  n.  An  office  In 
which  the  sales  of  new  land  are  registered, 
and  warrants  Issued  for  UK  location  of  land, 
and  other  business  respecting  unsettled 
land  is  transacted.  [United  States  and  col- 
onial) 
Landowner  (land'6n-erx  n.  A  proprietor 

Land-pilot  (land'pl-lot).  n.  A  guide  in 
travelling  by  land. 

Would  overtask  the  best  ImmJ-filaft  art      Milum. 

Land-pirate  (land'pi-ratX  n.     A  highway 

roblwr 
Landrail  iland'nil).  n     The  corncrake.  See 

IKH  and  CRAKE. 

Landreeve  (land'revx  n.   [Land,  and  rtetr. 
a  luiililf  or  steward.  ]    A  subordinate  officer  i 
on  an  extensive  estate,  who  acts  ss  an  satis-  I 
taut  to  the  land-steward. 

Land-rent  (lan.l'rcnt  <. ,.    Bent  paid  for  the  ' 

Use  of  land;  jlu  i.inr  from  laud 

Land-roll  (land'rol).  n  In  agri  a  heavy 
roller  used  for  crushing  clods  and  rendering 
the  land  friable  and  smooth;  a  clod-crusher. 

Landscape  (land'skap).  B.  [Originally  land- 
**~*P.  A.  Sax.  landtcipe,  landscape  —  laiul 
and  acipr.  shape,  form ;  D.  landichap.  Uta. 
laadtlcat.  (I  landtchaft.  ]  1  A  portion  of 
land  or  territory  which  the  eye  can  compre- 
hend In  a  single  view,  Including  all  the  ob- 
ject* it  contains 

New  scenn  arise,  new  imatmr/vj  strike  the  eye. 
And  all  UY  enliven 'd  country  beautify.       rtunwu. 

t  A  picture  representing  a  tract  of  country 
with  the  various  objects  It  contains:  such 
p!ct«res  to  jreneral,  or  the  painting  of  such 


Land-steward  (Und'stu-crd),  n.    A  person 

who  has  the  care  of  a  landed  estate. 
Land8trelgbt,l  Landstraltt  (laud'strat), 
n.    A  narrow  slip  of  land. 
Landsturm  (lant'atorm).  n.     [Q.,  lit   land- 
lUimi  ]    A  local  militia  of  Germany,  which 
Is  never  called  from  Its  own  district  but  in 
case  of  actual  invasion.    It  comprises  that 
portion  of  the  reserve  too  old  for  the  land- 
wehr.    other  continental  nations  have  a 
force  of  the  same  nature. 

Land-surveying  (land'ser-va-lng),  n.  The 
art  of  determining  the  Ixmnclaries  and  su- 
perficial extent  of  portions  of  land,  as 
estates,  or  part*  of  an  estate,  by  the  aid  of 
proper  instruments,  and  of  laying  down  an 
accurate  map  of  the  whole. 

Land-surveyor  (land'ser-va-er),  n.  One 
whose  employment  Is  to  determine  the 
boundaries  and  superficial  contents  of  por- 
tions of  land,  as  estates,  fields.  Ac. .  and  to 
lay  down  an  accurate  map  of  the  whole. 

Land-tax  (land'taks),  n.  A  tax  assessed 
upon  hind  and  houses. 

Land-tortoise  (land'tor-tois),  n.  A  genus 
of  tortoises  or  turtles  (Testudo)  inhabiting 
the  land.  The  legs  are  thick,  toes  short  and 
united  to  thick  conical  nails,  five  being  on 
the  fora  and  four  on  the  hind  foot.  They 
are  widely  distributed  in  warm  climates, 
and  feed  on  vegetables.  See  TOKTGISK. 

Land-turn  (land'tern),  n.    A  land-breeze. 
»nd'tcr-tl),  «.      A  land-tor- 


The  nretiiett  ii»<f  mi/r  t  ever  saw  was  one  draw 
on  the  wall*  of  •  data  Mass. 


Landscape  (land'skap),  «.t    To  represent 
or  delineate  in  landscape. 

Ai  weary  traveller  that  climbs  •  hfll. 

books  hack.  liti  down,  ami  on,  if  hand  km  skill 

Lttmdiatft,  the  vale  with  pencil. 


Landscape-gardener  (laud'skap-gar-dn- 
er).  n  One  who  Is  employed  in  landscape- 
gardening. 

Landscape-gardening  (land'skap-  gar-lin- 
ing). n.  The  art  of  laying  out  grounds 
arranging  trees,  shrubbery.  Ac.,  so  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  natural  landscape 

Landscape-painter  (land'skap.pant-er).  n. 
A  painter  of  landscapes  or  rural  scenery. 

Landscaplst  (land'skap-ist),  »  A  landscape- 
painter 

Landscrtp  (land'skrip).  n.  A  certificate 
given  to  a  person  who  has  purchased  public 
land  In  America  that  he  has  paid  his  pur- 

•ftfal    Bon    i    '   ,        .      .      ;  .  ,    .  •:        , 

Land-scurvy  (land  sker-riv  n.     An  affec- 

tion  wntaB  consists  in  circular  spots  »tri|ws. 

or  patches,  scattered  over  the  thighs,  arms 

and  trunk. 
Land-«hark  (land'sharkX  n.  A  sailor's  term 

for  a  «harper:  .enerally  applied  to  a  lawyer. 
Land-Skip  (landskip),  «.    Same  as  La,ut. 

Many  •  Cunotu  man  and  woman.  tnwn 
And  /.W,,,,.  have  I  beard  or™*  rSvam. 

Landslip.  UnfliUm  (land'sllp.  Und'sIId) 
n.  The  slldlna  down  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  or  earth  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level,  also,  toe  land  or  earth  which  so  slide. 
or  slips. 


UlxrtsTnt.1  (UndrtnanX  ».  1.  One  who  lives 
on  the  land:  oppoanl  to  *nman.-i  Smt. 
5s.JS?S  <£jnt1^  »  »Wp.  who  has  not  before 

»      A  heavy  fall  of 
during  a  tornado. 


Landsprtnc  (land'sprlngX  «.  A  spring  of 
water  whlcn  comes  only  Into  action  after 
heavy  rains. 


Land-urchin  (land'er-chtn),  n.  A  hedge- 
hog. 

Land-waiter  (land'wat-er),  n.  An  officer  of 
the  customs;  a  binding-waiter.  See  LAND- 
ING, a. 

Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  taiut-iraitfr.  and  he 
shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen 
of  a  hundred.  Swi/t. 

Landward  (land'werd),  ado.  Toward  the 
land. 

Landward  (land'werd),  a  I.  Lying  toward 
the  land,  or  toward  the  interior,  or  away 
from  the  sea-coast  —2.  Situated  in  or  form- 
Ing  part  of  the  country,  as  opposed  to  the 
town;  rural. 

Land-warrant  (land'wo-rant),  7».  An  Ame- 
rican government  security  or  title  author- 
izing a  person  to  enter  on  a  tract  of  public 
land. 

Landwehr  (lant'var).n.  [G  -tend,  country, 
and  laehr.  defence;  the  bitter  word  is  seen  in 
E.  wore,  beware. }  That  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  some  continental  nations  which 
in  time  of  peace  follow  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations, excepting  when  called  out  for  oc- 
casional training.  The  landwehr  in  some 
respects  resembles  our  militia,  with  this 
ini|K>rtant  difference  that  all  the  soldiers  of 
Uie  landwehr  have  served  in  the  regular 
army.  This  system  has  received  its  fullest 
development  in  Germany,  in  which  country 
it  adds  enormously,  and  at  comparatively 
little  cost,  to  the  military  power  of  the 
state. 

Land-wind  (laml'wind),  n.  A  wind  blowing 
from  the  land 

Land  worker  (land'werk-cr),  n.  One  who 
tills  the  ground. 

Lane  (Ian),  n.  [Sc.  loan,  a  lane,  a  walk;  D. 
laan,  an  alley,  an  avenue;  Icel.  Ion,  a  row 
of  houses;  rrls.  lona,  lana,  a  lane  or  path 
Iwtween  houses  or  fields  ]  1.  A  narrow  way 
or  passage,  as  Iwtween  hedges  or  buildings- 
a  narrow  street;  an  alley;  a  narrow  pass. 
•  The  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down. '  Tenny- 
2.  Any  opening  resembling  such  a 
passage,  as  between  lines  of  men  or  people 
standing  on  each  side;  a  navigable  opening 
in  Ice. 

"oBtoffi*1    Ct10  llle   b°'!*e-  *"   'hC  '""^  "OU"""'f 

to  the  earl's  bench.  °'/fa!r*!!m**' 

Lane  (lin),  a.  Alone.  -  Jf,/,  thy.  hit  (or  Aim), 
lane,  myself,  thyself,  himself  alone.  — Our 
your,  their  lanei,  ourselves,  yourselves 
themselves  alone.  Lane  Is  shortened  for 
alane.  alone,  and  these  usages  arose  by  cor- 
ruption from  the  older  expressions  me  lane 
him  laite.  O.  E.  al  him  one,  &c.  [Scotch  1 

Laaely(l«ni),a     Lonely     IScotch.J 

LangQang).  a.     Long.    (Scotch.) 


.  .  . 

angaha  (lan-galia),  n.    The  name  of  two 
«cle»  of  tree-serpent*,  natives  of  Mada- 


linen 


-—-» •--/•  n.      In  xurff. 
>•>»<.!  UBCU  in  dressing  wounds 
Langrage,  Langrel  (lang-graj.  lang-grel), 
n_  A  psrUcnlsr  kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for 
tearing  sails  and  rigging,  and  thus  disabling 


an  enemy's  ship.  It  consists  of  boltx, 
nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to- 
gether. 

Langrett  Oang'gret).  n.  A  kind  of  false 
dire.  h<>  I»;tded  that  certain  numbers  come 
up  more  readily  and  frequently  than  others. 

Ai  for  dice,  he  hath  all  kinds  of  sortes.  fulUms. 
taNfrrtr.  hard  qiiater  traies,  hie  men,  low  men,  S..DI. 
stout  with  quicksilver,  ^ome  with  eold.  some  ground 
H-ld  Hacry. 

Lang-settle  (Ung'set-I),  11.    [Sc.  lung,  long. 

and  fettle,  a  seat  or  saddle.]  A  long  wooden 

seat  or  bench  resembling  a  settee.    [Scotch 

and  North  of  England.) 
Langsyne  (lang-syn'),  n.     [Sc.  tang,  long. 

and  sync,  since.)    Long  since;  long  ago. 

•A  friend,  in  short,  of  the  happy  /OII//TOI/.-  ' 

Lord  Lyttm.   [Scotch.] 

Should  nnM  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min't 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  laMftym.  Jtut-m. 

LangteralOO  (lnng'ter-a-16'0,  »•  A  game  at 
cards.  See  LANTKRLOO. 
Language  (lang'gwaj),  ».  [O.K.  langage,  Kr 
langaye,  Pr.  lengua/ge,  lengatge,  Irngage; 
It.  nnauamia;  from  L.  Knytia,  the  tongue 
(which  takes  the  form  lannue  in  Fr),  and 
the  L.L.  term,  aticum;  allied  to  L.  lingo, 
Gr.  ItichS,  Skr  lih,  to  lick.)  1.  Human 
speech;  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  words 
or  articulate  sounds;  as,  language  is  the 
peculiar  possession  of  man.  —  2.  A  parti- 
cular set  of  articulate  sounds  used  in  the 
expression  of  thoughts;  the  aggregate  of 
the  words  employed  by  any  community 
for  Intercommunication  ;  as,  the  English 
language;  the  Greek  language.  —  Philolo- 
gist* have  classified  the  languages  of  the 
earth  on  two  principles;  first,  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  language  or  the 
manner  in  which  Its  sounds  are  formed  or 
combined;  and,  secondly,  according  to  their 
genetic  connection  or  relationship  as  to 
origin.  The  Bret  kind  of  classification  is 
called  the  morphological,  the  second  the 
genealogical.  According  to  the  morpholo- 
gical classification  three  forms  of  structure 
m  languages  are  usually  distinguished—  the 
isolating,  the  agglutinating,  and  the  in- 
flectional. The  isolating  languages,  of  which 
the  Chinese  is  an  example,  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  monosyllabic  unchangeable  roots, 
which  may  indeed  be  compounded  with  one 
another  in  order  to  express  their  mutual  re- 
lations, but  as  a  rule  retain  their  independ- 
ence. The  agglutinating  languages  are  such 
as  possess  certain  unalterable  roots  to  which 
other  syllables,  which  are  capable  of  modi- 
fication, and  which  do  not  retain  an  inde- 
pendent signification,  are  affixed  to  express 
relations.  Of  this  class  are  the  Mongolic  or 
Turanian  languages.  A  subdivision  of  this 
class  consists  of  those  languages,  such  as  the 
American,  which  attach  all  the  subordinate 
or  less  important  members  of  a  sentence  to 
the  main  root  as  terminations,  and  which 
are  called  the  incorporating.  The  Inflec- 
tional languages,  which  are  the  most  highly 
developed,  are  those  in  which  all  the  roots 
are  capable  of  being  modified  to  express  dif- 
ferent relations  or  shades  of  meaning.  Phi- 
lologists believe  that  all  languages  which 
have  reached  this  highest  stage  must  pre- 
viously have  passed  through  the  other  two 
stages.  When  classified  genealogically  lan- 
gtiages  are  divided  into  families  or  groups 
in  wliich  a  community  of  origin  is  distinctly 
traceable.  Such  are  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  family  (comprising  Sanskrit,  Per- 
sian, Slavonic,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Ac.), 
and  the  Semitic  family  (comprising  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Aramaic,  etc.),  which  are  the  only 
two  families  which  have  reached  the  inflec- 
tional stage  of  morphological  development. 

3.  Words  or  expressions  appropriate  to  or 
especially  employed  in  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge;   as,   the   language   of   chemistry. 

4.  Style;  manner  of  expression,  either  by 
speech  or  writing. 

Other,  for  laafuaf,  all  their  care  express.    Ayr. 

6.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irra- 
tional animals  express  their  feelings  and 
wants  -8.  The  expression  of  thought  in  any 
way  articulate  or  inarticulate,  conventional 
or  unconventional:  as,  the  language  of  signs; 
the  language  of  the  eyes  ;  the  language  of 
flowers,  &c. 

The  lanrHarirf  the  eyes  frequently  supplies  the 
place  of  that  of  the  tongue.  :  .  .  • 


l)an  "iu"?"  "  distln8ui8hed  *>>' 


*Me.  fir.  lat,  fall,       n.*,  met,  her,       pine,  pin ;      note,  not,  mo»e; 


'Peech. 

L»  Valette  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  application  o( 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abt/ne;      y,  Sc.  try. 
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twelve   knights  of   the   language  of  Italy,   on   the 
ut of  the 

Prescott. 


ground  that  the  complement 


;  garrison  was  full. 


SYN.  Speech,  tongue,  dialect,  idiom,  style, 
diction. 

Language!  (lang'gwaj),  v-t-  To  express  in 
language. 

Others  were  langnaged  in  such  doubtful  expres- 
sions that  they  have  a  double  sense.  Fuller. 

Languaged  (lang'gwajd),*.  1.  Having  a  lan- 
guage. ' M&ny-lanfyiiaged  nations.'  Pope. 
2.  Skilled  in  language  or  learned  in  se\enl 
languages. 

The  only  iantntfte'ed  man  in  all  the  world. 

B.  2«raMi 

Languageless  (lang'gwaj-Ies),  a.  Wanting 
speech  or  language.  'He's  grown  .  .  . 
lamjuageless. '  SJiak. 

Language-master  (lang'gwaj-mas-ter),  n. 
One  whose  profession  is  to  teach  languages. 

Langued  (langd),  pp.  [Fr.  langue,  a  tongue.  ] 
In  her.  a  term  applied  to  the  tongue  of 
beasts  and  birds  when  borne  of  a  different 
tincture  to  that  of  the  animal. 

Langue  d'oc  (lah-gu-dok),  ?k  The  name 
given  to  the  independent  Romance  dialect 
spoken  in  Provence  in  the  middle  ages, 
from  its  word  for  yes  being  oc,  a  form  of  the 
Latin  hoc.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from 
the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the 
north  of  France,  which  was  called  Langue 
d'oui  or  Langue  d'oil,  their  affirmative  being 
a  contraction  of  Latin  hoc  iliud.  The  langue 
d'oc  was  the  language  of  the  Troubadours, 
(.'ailed  also  Provencal, 

Langue  d'oui,  Langue  d'oil  (lan-gu-dwe, 
lan-gu-doil),  n.  The  language  of  the  north 
of  France,  so  named  from  its  word  for  yes 
(oil,  ouil,  oui,  being  contracted  from  the 
Latin  hoc  illud).  It  was  the  language  of  the 
Trouveres.  It  became  developed  into  mo- 
dern French.  See  LANGUE  D'OC. 

Languente  (lan-gwen'ta).  [It]  In  mitsic, 
a  direction  prefixed  to  a  composition,  de- 
noting that  it  is  to  be  performed  in  a 
languishing  or  soft  manner. 

Languett  (lang'get),  n.  [Fr.  languette,  a 
tongue.]  Anything  in  the  shape  of  the 
tongue. 

Languid  (lang'gwid),  a.  [L.  languidus,  from  i 
Uitiyueo,  to  droop  or  flag,  whence  also  Ian-  I 
(/Utah.]  1.  Flagging;  drooping;  hence,  feeble;  ] 
weak;  heavy;  dull;  indisposed  to  exertion; 
as,  the  body  is  languid  after  excessive  ac- 
tion, which  exhausts  its  powers.    'Languid  \ 
powerless    limbs. '     Armstrong.  —  2.   Slow ;  i 
tardy.     'No  motion  so  swift  or  languid.' 
Bentley.—$.  Dull;  heartless;  without  anima- 
tion. 

And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
Addison. 

Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine, 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  languid  line. 

Crabbe. 

SYN.  Feeble,  weak,  faint,  sickly,  pining,  ex- 
hausted, heavy,  dull,  weary,  heartless. 

Languidly  (lang'gwid-li),  ado.  In  a  languid 
manner ;  weakly ;  feebly ;  slowly ;  without 
spirit  or  animation. 

Languidness  (lang'gwid-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  languid;  weakness;  dul- 
uess;  languor;  slowness;  sluggishness. 

Languish  (lang'gwish),  v.i.  [Fr.  languir, 
laiiguissant,  L.  umgwo.  to  languish;  per- 
haps akin  to  E.  lank  (which  see).]  1.  To  lose 
strength  or  animation;  to  be  or  become 
dull,  feeble,  or  spiritless;  to  pine;  to  be  or 
to  grow  heavy;  as,  we  languish  under  dis- 
ease or  after  excessive  exertion. 

She  that  hath  borne  seven  languisheth.     Jer.  xv.  9. 
Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  every  one 
that  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish.       Hos.  iv.  3. 

Rarely  with  of. 

What  is  it  ...  the  king  languishes  oft    ShaJt. 

2.  To  suffer  from  heat,  want  of  moisture, 
or  other  prejudicial  conditions;  to  droop;  to 
wither;  to  fade;  as,  the  flowers  languish. 

For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  languish.     Is.  xvi.  8. 

3.  To  grow  dull ;  to  be  no  longer  active  and 
vigorous ;  as,  the  war  languished  for  want 
of  supplies;  commerce,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures languish.— $.  To  look  with  softness 
or  tenderness,  as  with  the  head  reclined 
and  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  eye. 

Languid  Love. 

Leaning  his  cheek  upon'his  hand. 
Droops  both  his  wings  regarding  thee. 
And  so  would  languish  evermore.      Tennyson. 

SYN.  To  pine,  wither,  fade,  droop,  faint. 
Languish  (lang'gwish),  v.t     To  cause  to 
droop  or  pine.     [Rare.] 

That  he  might  satisfy  or  languish  that  burning 
flame.  Florio. 

Languish  (lancfcwish),  n.    Act  of  pining; 

also,  a  soft  and  tender  look  or  appearance. 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allias  eye.        Pope. 


Languishes  (lang'gwish-er),  n.  One  who 
languishes  or  pities.  'These  unhappy  lan- 
guishes in  obscurity.'  Mrs.  Carter, 

Languishing  (lang'gwish-ing),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Becoming  or  being  feeble;  losing  strength; 
pining;  withering;  fading.— 2.  Having  a  soft 
and  tender  look  or  appearance;  as,  a  lan- 
guishing eye. 

With  languishing  regards  and  bending  head. 
Dryden. 

Languishing^  (lang'gwish-ing-li),  adv. 
In  a  languishing  manner:  (a)  weakly;  feebly; 
dully ;  slowly.  (6)  With  tender  softness. 

Loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 
Thomson. 

Langnishment  (lang'gwish-ment),  n.  l.  The 
state  of  pining.  'Lingering  languishment.' 
Sh.ak.-2.  Softness  of  look  or  mien,  with  the 
head  reclined. 

Whilst  sinking  eyes  with  languishment  profess 
Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess.    Dr.  IV.  King. 

Languor  (lang'gwer),  n.  [L.  languor,  Fr. 
lawjueur,  faintness,  weariness,  feebleness.] 

1.  Feebleness;  dulness;  heaviness;  lassitude 
of  body ;  that  state  of  the  body  which  is  in- 
duced by  exhaustion  of  strength,  as  by  dis- 
ease, by  extraordinary  exertion,  by  the  re- 
laxing effect  of  heat,  or  by  weakness  from 
any  cause. 

A  languor  came 

Upon  him,  gentle  sickness  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more. 

TcHttyxon. 

2.  Dulness    of    the    intellectual    faculty ; 
listlessness.  —  3.    An   agreeable    listless  or 
dreamy  state;  voluptuous  indolence;  soft- 
ness; laxity. 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lilysilreretl  vales. 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales. 

Pope. 

4.  In  vegetable  pathoL  that  condition  of 
plants  in  which,  from  unwholesome  food, 
bad  drainage,  ungenial  subsoil,  and  the  like, 
they  fall  into  a  state  of  premature  decrepi- 
tude. This  disease  is  well-known  in  French 
vineyards  under  the  name  goupissare.  — 
SYN.  Feebleness,  weakness,  faintness,  weari- 
ness, dulness,  heaviness,  lassitude,  listless- 
ness. 

Languorous  (lang'gwer-us),  a.  Tedious; 
melancholy.  * Languoroua  hours.*  Tenny- 

Mtfc 

Whom  late  I  left  in  langwraus  constraint. 

Spenser. 

Langnre.t  o.t.    To  languish.    Chaucer. 

Laniard  (lan'yard),  n.     Same  as  Lanyard. 

Laniariform  (la'ni-a"ri-form),  a,  [L.  lanio, 
to  cut  or  tear,  and  fwnna,  shape,]  Shaped 
like  the  laniaries  or  canine  teeth  of  the  Gar- 
ni vora. 

Laniary  (la'ni-a-ri),  n.  [L.  laniariwm.,  a 
butcher's  shop,  from  lanio,  to  rend.] 

1.  Shambles;  a  place  of  slaughter.    [Rare.] 

2.  One  of  the  canine  teeth. 

Laniary  (la'ni-a-ri),  a.  [L.  lanius,  a  butcher.] 
Lacerating  or  tearing;  as,  the  laniary  teeth, 
i.e.  the  canine  teeth. 

Laniate  (la'ni-at),  v.t.  [L.  lanio,  laniatum, 
to  tear  in  pieces.  ]  To  tear  in  pieces.  [Rare.] 

Laniation  (la-ni-a'shon),  n.  A  tearing  in 
pieces.  [Rare.] 

Lanier(lan'yer),  n.  [A  form  of  laniard,  lan- 
yard, Fr.  laniere,  a  thong,  a  strap.]  1.  A 
thong  or  strap  of  leather;  the  lash  of  a  whip. 
[Provincial.]— 2.  A  strap  used  to  fasten  to- 
gether parts  of  armour;  especially,  one  of 
the  leathern  straps  by  which  a  shield  was 
held  on  the  arm. 

Lanlferous  (la-nifer-us),  a.  [L.  lantfer— 
lana,  wool,  and/ero,  to  produce.]  Bearing 
or  producing  wool. 

Lanifical  (la-nif'ik-al),  a.   Working  in  wool. 

Laniflce  (lan'i-ns).  «-  fL  lanificium—  lana, 
wool, and /acio,  to  make.]  A  woollen  fabric. 
'  Cloth  and  other  lanifices.'  Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Lanigerous  (la-nij'er-us),  a.  [L.  laniger— 
lana,  wool,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
producing  wool. 

Laniidse  (la-m'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  lanius,  a 
butcher,  and  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  The 
shrikes,  a  family  of  insessorial  or  perching 
birds,  in  which  the  bill  is  abruptly  hooked 
at  the  end,  and  the  notch  is  sometimes  so 
deep  as  to  form  a  prominent  tooth  at  each 
side.  They  are  insectivorous,  but  some 
even  prey  on  small  birds  and  mammals. 

Laniinse  (la-ni-I'ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub-family  of 
the  Laniidas,  haying  the  bill  short  and  the 
tooth  very  prominent.  It  contains  the  typi- 
cal genus  Lanius. 

Lanius  (la'ni-us),  n.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Laniidte;  the  shrike  or  butcher-bird 
genus. 

Lank  (langk).  <*•     [A.  Sax.  hlanc ;  comp.  D. 


slanlc,  G.  ttcJdank,  slender;  perhaps  a  nasal- 
ized form  of  the  root  appearing  in  E.  lag 
and  slack%  and  Gael,  lag,  weary,  W.  llac, 
slack,  lax;  L.  laxus,  loose.]  1.  Loose  or  lax 
and  easily  yielding  to  pressure;  not  dis- 
tended; n6t  stiff  or  firm  by  distention;  not 
plump ;  as,  a  lank  bladder  or  purse. 

The  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions,    Shak. 

2.  Of  a  thin  or   slender  habit  of   body; 
meagre;  not  full  and  firm. 

Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown. 

And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone.  Swift. 

3.  Languid;  drooping. 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head. 
Milton. 

Lank  (Inngk),  v.i.  To  grow  or  become  lank 
or  thin.  [Rare.] 

All  this 

Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  Ictnk'd  not.  Shak. 

Lankly  flangk'li),  adv.  In  a  lank  manner; 
thinly;  loosely;  laxly. 

From  my  head,  a  scanty  store, 
Lcuiltiy  the  withered  tresses  flow.         Sir  y.  Hill. 

Lankness  (langk'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  lank;  laxity;  flabbiness;  lean- 
ness; slenderness. 

There  shall  be  a  kind  of  lankntzs  and  depression 
within  thy  belly  for  very  famine.  Stokes. 

Lanky  (langk'i),  a.     Lank. 

Scarce  one  of  us  domestic  birds  but  imitates  the 
lanky  pavonine  strut  and  shrill  genteel  scream. 

Thackeray. 

Lanner  (lan'ner),  n.  [Fr.  lanier,  L.  laniariiis, 
lanius,  a  butcher.]  Falco  laniariug,  a  spe- 
cies of  hawk,  especially  the  female  of  the 
species,  found  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe.  It  is  rather  less  than  the  buzzard. 

The  fanner  and  the  lanneret  are  accounted  hard 
hawks,  and  the  very  hardest  of  any  that  are  in  ordin- 
ary, or  in  common  use.  Latham, 

Lanneret  (lan'ner-et),  11.  [Dim.  of  lanner.] 
The  male  of  the  Falco  laniarius,  so  called 
from  his  being  smaller  than  the  female.  See 
LANNER. 

Lanseh  (lan'se),  n.  [Indian  name.]  The  fruit 
of  Lansium  domesticum.  See  LANSIUM. 

Lansium  (lan'si-um),  n.  [From  lanseh.]  A 
genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Meliacero.  It  comprises  two  or  three  species, 
natives  of  India,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  L.  domesticum,  the  large  yellowish 
fruit  of  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  eaten 
either  fresh  or  prepared  in  various  ways. 

Lansquenet  (lans'ke-net),  n.  [G.  lands- 
knecht,  afoot-soldier — land,  country,  knecht, 
a  boy,  a  servant.]  1.  A  German  common 
soldier  belonging  to  the  infantry  first  raised 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  a  soldier  who  hired 
himself  out  to  whoever  offered  highest  for 
his  services;  a  soldier  of  fortune. — 2.  A 
game  at  cards  much  played  among  or  in- 
troduced by  the  lansquenets:  vulgarly  called 
Lambskinnet. 

Lant  (lant),  n.  The  game  of  loo.  Called  also 
Lanterloo. 

Lant  (lant),  n.  [See  LAND,  urine.]  Urine. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Lant  (lant),  v.t.  To  wet  or  mingle  with 
urine.  [Provincial.] 

Lantana  (lan-ta'na),  n.  [An  ancient  name 
of  Viburnum,  and  applied  to  this  genus  by 
Linnreus  by  reason  of  its  affinity.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Verbe- 
nacese,  containing  about  forty  or  fifty  spe- 
cies. These  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  America,  a  few  occurring 
in  Africa  and  Asia ;  two  tropical  American 
species  (L.  tri/olia  and  L.  aculeata)  are  now 
widely  spread  in  the  Old  World.  They  are 
tall  or  subscandent  shrubs  (rarely  herbs), 
with  opposite,  toothed,  often  rugose  leaves, 
and  dense  spikes  of  white,  orange,  or  red 
flowers  on  long  stalks :  the  fruit  is  a  small 
drupe.  L.  macrophylla  is  employed  in  in- 
fusions as  a  stimulant,  and  L.  pseudo-then 
as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Lantanium  (lan-ta'ni-um),  n.  Same  as  Lan- 
thanium. 

Lantcha  (lant'cha),  n.  A  Malay  boat  having 
three  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  to  be  met  with 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Great  numbers  of  lantchas 
come  to  Penang  and  Singapore  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese 
junks,  fetching  spices  and  areca-nuts. 

Lanterloo  (lan'ter-lb),  n.  [D.  lanterlu,  lan- 
terloo;  comp.  lanterfant,  an  idler.]  A  game 
at  cards,  now  called  loo,  sometimes  lant. 
Written  also  Langteraloo,  Langtra. 

Lantern  (luu'tern),  n.  [Fr.  lante.me,  L.Ian- 
terna,  laterna,  from  Gr.  lamptfr,  a  light,  a 
beacon,  from  lampo,  to  shine.]  1.  A  case 


cb,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/t;      g,  170;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;      TH,  then;  th,  tAiu;      w,  wig;    wh,  w/tig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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LAPIDARIOUS 


Inelodnc  •  W»t  and  protecting  It  frmn  wind 

d  nln!  toimtinM*  portable  and  sometimes 

Hied     In  war-ships  «id  other  large  vessels 

then  aw  poop  lanterns,  mast-head  lanterns, 


Ship's  Lanu-ruv 
«.  Octagon.    ».  Mast-head 


• 


Ac    named  after  the  place*  where  they  ai 
gnal  lanterns  are  thoie  employe 


irare 

carried.  Signal  lanterns  are  thoie  em  ployed 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  other  ships  In  a 
fleet  or  convoy,  or  for  avoiding  collision!  at 
night 

Caprea,  where  the  l.tMrrn  n«ed  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  itl  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers.   Adduon. 

4  In  arcA.(a)an erection  on  the  topof  »dome, 
on  the  roof  of  an  apartment,  or  In  Bimllar 
situations,  to  give  light,  to  promote  venti- 
lation, or  to  serve  ai  a  sort  of  ornament. 
(6)  A  tower  which  has  the  whole  or  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  interior  open  to 
Tiew  from  the  ground,  and  is  lighted  by  an 
upper  tier  of  windows,  such  as  the  towers 


lantern.  IVnton  Church.  Lincolnshire. 

commonly  placed  at  the  junction  of  the 
cross  In  a  cruciform  church;  also  a  light 
open  erection  on  the  top  of  a  tower. — :;  A 
sxinare  cage  of  carpentry  placed  over  the 
ridge  of  a  corridor  or  gallery,  )>etwe«n  two 
rows  of  shops,  to  Illuminate  them,  as  in 
many  public  arcades.  4  The  upper  part  of 
a  lighthouse  where  the  light  Is  shown.— 
Chine*  lantfrn,  a  lantern  made  of  thin 
paper, usually  variously  coloured,  much  used 
in  illuminations.  —Dark  lantern  is  one  with 
a  single  opening,  which  may  be  closed  so 
•a  to  conceal  the  light— Magic  Intttrrn,  an 
optical  contrivance  by  which  painted  Images 
are  represented  so  much  magnified  as  to 
appear  like  the  effect  of  magic.  Bee  under 
MAOIC 

Lantern  (lan'temX  r.i.  1.  To  furnish  with 
a  lantern;  as,  to  lantern  a  lighthouse.— 
1  To  put  to  death  at  or  on  the  lamp-post 
(American.) 

Lantern-fly  (lan'U'Tn Hi),  n.  The  Knglinh 
name  of  Fukjtrra  tantfrnaria.  a  hemipterous 
Insect  of  Mouth  America  which  emits  u 


I  .Bittern  By  (fHjffrm  l.tnu> 


Th«  Chinese  lantern-fly  (P.  tanddaria)  is 
half  that  size.  Some  authorities,  however 
an  sceptical  regarding  the  emission  of  light 
by  these  Insects.  See  FUUJORA 

Lantern-jawed  (lan'tern-jadX  a  Having 
Intern-jaws:  having  a  long  thin  visage 

Lantern-Jawa(Un'iern-Jaiyii.pMx)ngthin 
jaws  or  Soft:  hence,  a  thin  visage.  For- 
merly spelled  also  Lanthorn-jaua. 

Heir*  very  lucky  In  a  pair  of  long  tanl/urn-fami. 
be  wrung  his  (ace  into  a  hideous  gnma.ce.   Aadinn. 

Lantern-light  (lan'tern-lit),  n.  A  dome- 
liu-ht  a  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  dome  giving 
light  to  the  area  below.  See  LANTERN.  2  (n). 

Lantern -pinion.  Lantern -wheel  (i«n- 
tern-pin-yun,  lau'tern-whel  X  »•  In  mocA. 
a  kind  of  pinion 
having,  instead  of 
leaves,  cylindrical 
teeth  or  bars  called 
trundle*,  or  spin- 
dles on  which  the 
teeth  of  the  main 

wheel     act.        The     Spur  and  I  .antern  Wheels. 

ends  of  the  trundles 

being  fixed  in  two  parallel  circular  boards 
or  plates,  the  wheel  has  the  form  of  a  box 
or  lantern,  whence  the  name. 

Lantern-tower(lan'tern-tou-er).  n.  In  arc*, 
same  as  Lantern,  2  (6).  11.  Walpole. 

Lanthanlum,  Lanthanum  (lan-tha'ni-um, 
lan'tlm-imm),  n.  [Gr.  tanthano,  to  conceal.  ] 
8ym  La.  At.  wt.  92.  A  rare  metal  disco- 
vered by  Mosander.  associated  with  didy- 
mium  in  the  oxide  of  cerium,  and  so  named 
from  its  properties  being  concealed,  as  it 
were,  by  those  of  cerium. 

Lanthorn  (lan'tcrn),  n.  An  old  spelling  of 
Lantern,  due  to  an  erroneous  conception 
of  the  origin  of  the  word,  as  if  its  termi- 
nation were  a  corruption  of  noni.  horn  being 
formerly  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
lanterns. 

Lantlfyt  (lan'ti-flX  t>.«.  To  moisten  with 
lant  or  urine;  hence,  to  moisten  or  mix. 
Xare*. 

Lanuginous,  Lanuglnose  (la-nu'JIn-us,  la- 
nu'jin-03),  a  (L.  (amiji/wwim,  from  lanugo, 
down,  from  (ana,  wool.]  Downy;  covered 
with  down  or  fine  soft  hair. 

Lanyard  (lan'yard),  n.  [Found  also  In  the 
forms  lanitr,  laniard,  from  FT.  laniere,  a 
thong,  a  strap,  originally  a  woollen  band, 
from  L.  In  iiimn,  from  tuna, wool  1  1.  JVatit.  a 
short  piece  of  rope  or  line  used  for  fastening 
something  in  ships;  as,  the  lanyardt  of  the 
gun-ports,  of  the  buoy,  of  the  cat-hook,  Ac. ; 
but  especially  used  to  extend  the  shrouds 
and  stays  of  the  masts  by  their  communi- 
cation with  the  dead-eyes,  Ac.  —2.  HI  Hit.  a 
pie^e  of  strong  twine  with  an  Iron  hook  at 
one  end,  used  in  Bring  cannon  with  a  fric- 
tion-tube. 

LaOCdon  (lii-ok'6-on).  n.  In  Greek  myth,  the 
priest  of  Apollo  or  Neptune  during  the 


•trow  light  In  the  dark.     It  Is  more  than 
8  tochWln  length,  and  6  acrow  the  wings. 


The  Croup  of  the  LaocOon. 

Trojan  war,  who  along  with  his  two  sons 
was  crushed  to  death  in  the  folds  of  two 
enormous  serpents,  a  subject  represented 
by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of 
m-ulpture  In  the  whole  history  of  ancient 
art  It  was  discovered  at  Rome  among  tin- 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  1s  now  placed 
In  the  Vatican. 

Laodicean  0*-od1-se"an),  a.  Like  the  Chris- 
tians of  Laodlcea;  lukewarm  in  religion. 
IU-v.  iii  14-10. 


Laodiceanism  (la-od'i-se"an-izm),  n.  Luke- 
u;iiiiiiii-»s  in  religion. 

Laophis  (la'o-ns),  n.  [Or.  loot,  a  rock,  and 
aphis,  a  serpent.)  A  fossil  serpent  allied  to 
the  rattlesnake,  whose  remains  are  met  with 
in  the  tertiary  deposits.  It  was  about  10  feet 
long 

Lap  (lap),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lappa,  teppa;  D  and 
Dan.  lap,  Sw.  tapp,  O.  lappen,  a  lap,  a  loose 
flap  lappen,  to  hang  loose ;  probably  akin 
to  K.  lap,  to  lick  up,  and  lip;  O.  Uibbe,  a  hang- 
ing lip,  &c.  See  LAP,  to  lick.  ]  1.  The  loose 
part  of  a  coat ;  the  lower  part  of  a  garment 
that  hangs  loosely. 

At  first  he  tells  a  lie  with  some  shame  and  reltic- 
tancy.  .  .  .  For  then,  if  he  cuts  off  but  a  lap  of 
Truth's  garment,  his  heart  smites  him.  Fttlltr. 

2.  The  part  of  clothes  that  lies  on  the  knees 
when  a  person  sits  down;  hence,  the  knees 
or  upper  part  of  the  legs  in  this  position. 

Men  expect  that  .  .  .  happiness  should  drop 
into  their  laps.  Tinmen. 

3.  The  part  of  one  body  which  lies  on  and 
covers  a  part  of  another ;  as,  the  lap  of  a 
slate  in  roofing.— 4.  A  piece  of  brass,  lead, 
or  other  soft  metal,  usually  In  the  form  of 
a  wheel  or  disk,  and  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly,  used  to  hold  a  cutting  or 
polishing  powder  in  cutting  glass,  gems, 
and  the  like,  or  in  polishing  cutlery,  <fec.— 
6   A  roll  or  sliver  of  cotton,  wool,  or  the 
like,  for  feeding  the  cards  of  a  carding 
machine. 

Lap  (lap),  ti.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lapprd,  sometimes 
irt/i(;ppr.  lapping.  [In  senses  3  and  4  comp. 
o  E.  wlap,  to  wrap,  and  see  ENVELOPE.] 

1.  To  fold ;  to  bend  and  lay  over  or  on ;  as, 
to  lap  a  piece  of  cloth.— 2.  To  lay  one  thing 
partly  above  another ;  as,  to  lap  boards  or 
shingles.— 3.  To  wrap  or  twist  round. 

About  the  paper  ...  I  lafptd  several  times  a 
slender  thread.  Mmtrn, 

4.  To  Infold;  to  involve. 

Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  folds. 
Dry  dm. 

As  lappat'm  thought  I  used  to  lie 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky.     LcHgjetlnv. 

5.  To  polish  or  cut  with  a  lap;  as,  to  lap  a 
gem 

Lap  0»P),  o  '•  To  be  spread  or  laid;  to  be 
turned  over. 

The  upper  wings  are  opncous;  at  their  hinder  ends, 
where  they  lap  over,  transparent  like  the  wing  of  a 
fly.  drm. 

Lap  (lap),  t!.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lapped,  sometimes 
lapt;  ppr.  lappiny.  [A.  Sax.  lapian, lappian, 
Icel.  lepja,  O.D.  lappen,  lapen,  L.G.  lappen, 
to  lap  or  lick  up;  allied  to  L.  lambo,  Gr. 
lapU— to  lap  or  lick.  See  LAP,  part  of  a 
coat.  The  Fr.  taper,  to  lick,  Is  borrowed 
from  this  stem.]  1.  To  take  up  liquor  or 
food  with  the  tongue ;  to  feed  or  drink  liy 
licking. 

The  dogs  by  the  river  Nilus1  side  being  thirsty,  taf 
hastily  as  they  run  along  the  shore.  Sir  A'.  Diftf. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  produced  by 
taking  up  water  by  the  tongue. 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds. 
And  the  wild  waters  laffinf  on  the  crag. 

Jenny  ten. 

Lap  (lap),  ».(.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with 
the  tongue;  to  lick  up. 

They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk.    Shak. 

Lap  (lap),  pret   of  Scotch  loup,  to  leap. 

[Scotch.] 
Lap  (lap),  n.  1.  A  lick,  as  with  the  tongue   - 

2  A  gentle  stroke,  as  of  a  ripple  against  tlie 

beach  or  any  hard  body;  the  sound  produced 

by  such  a  stroke :  often  reduplicated.    See 

LAP-LAP. 
Laparocele  (lap'a-ro-sel),  n.    [Or.  lapara, 

the  loins,  and  kilt,  a  tumour.]    In  pathol.  a 

rupture  through  the  side  of  the  belly;  a 

rupture  In  the  lumbar  regions. 
Lapdog  (lap'dog),  n.    A  small  dog  fondled 

in  the  lap ;  a  pet  dog. 
Lapel,  Lapelle  (la-pelO,  n.  [Dim.  from  lap.] 

That  part  of  a  garment  which  is  made  to 

lap  or  fold  over;  as,  the  lapeli  of  a  coat. 
LapeUed  (la-peld'),  a.     Furnished   with 

lapels. 
Lapful  (lap'flll),  n.    As  much  as  the  lap  can 

contain. 
The  gold  and  silver  which  old  women  believe  other 

conjurers  bestow  by  whole  tapfuls  on  poor  credulous 
I     girls.  Lockt. 

Laplcldet  (lap'i-sld),  n.  [L.  lapicida,  lapi- 
iliciua  —  lapis,  a  stone,  and  cado,  to  cut.  ] 
A  stone-cutter. 

Lapldaiian  Oap-i-<l»'rl-an),  a.    Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  inscribed  on  stone;  as,  a  lapi- 
darian  record.     Croker. 
Lapidarious  (lap-i-da'ri-ns),  a.    [L.  (ap» 
1    dartiM,  from  lapis,  a  stone.)    Consisting  of 
j    stones;  stony.    [Rare.] 


Fate.  Mr,  fat,  fall;       roe,  met,  brr;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;        V.  Sc.  fry. 
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LARBOARD 


Lapidary  (lap'i-da-ri),  n.  [Vr.  lapidairc; 
L.  lapidarius,  from  la-pis,  a  stone.]  1.  An 
artificer  who  cuts,  polishes,  and  engraves 
gems  or  precious  stones. — 2.  A  dealer  in 
precious  stones. —  3.  A  virtuoso  skilled  in 
the  nature  and  kinds  of  gems  or  precious 
stones;  a  connoisseur  of  lapidary  work. 

Lapidary  (lap'i-da-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  stone  or  stones;  pertaining  to  the  art 
of  polishing  and  engraving  precious  stones. 
— Lapidary  style,  in  literature,  the  style 
appropriate  for  monumental  and  other  in- 
scriptions. 

Lapidate  (lap'i-dat),  v.t.  [L.  lapido,  lapi- 
datuin,  from  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone.]  To 
stone;  to  hit  with  stones.  Scotsman  news- 
paper. 

Lapidatlon  (lap-i-da'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
hitting  with  stones;  the  act  of  stoning  a 
person  to  death.  Bp.  Hall. 

Lapidator  (lap'i-dat-er),  n.  One  who  stones. 
Scotsman  newspaper. 

Lapideous  (la-pid'e-us),  a.  [L.  lapideus, 
from  lapis,  a  stone.]  Of  the  nature  of  stone; 
stony;  as,  lapidemis  matter.  [Rare.] 

Lapidescence  (lap-ld-es'ens),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  lapidescent;  the  process  of 
becoming  stone;  a  hardening  into  a  stony 
substance.  '  The  lapidescence  of  bodies.' 
Boyle.  —  2.  A  stony  concretion.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Lapidescent  (lap-id-es'ent),  a.     [L.  lapi- 

descens,  lapidescentis,  ppr.  of  lapidesco,  to 

become  stone,  from  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone.] 

1.  Growing  or  turning  to  stone.— 2.  That  has 

the  quality  of  petrifying  bodies. 

Hardened  by  the  air,  or  a  certain  lapidescent  suc- 
cus  or  spirit,  which  it  meets  with.  E-ueiyn. 

Lapidescent  (lap-id-es'ent),  n.  Any  sub- 
stance which  has  the  quality  of  petrifying  a 
body,  or  converting  it  to  stone. 

Lapidinc,  Lapidincal  (lap-id-ink,  lap-id- 
if'ik-al),  a.  [L.  (apis,  a  stone,  and  facia,  to 
make.]  Forming  or  converting  into  stone. 

Lapidiflcation  (la-pid'i-ft-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  lapidifying;  the  operation  of  forming 
or  converting  into  a  stony  substance,  by 
means  of  a  liquid  charged  with  earthy  par- 
ticles in  solution,  which  crystallize  in  the 
interstices.  '  Induration  or  lapidiftcation  of 
substances.'  Bacon. 

Lapidify  (la-pid'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lapidi- 
Jied;  ppr.  lapidifying.  [L.  lapis,  lapidis,  a 
stone,  and  facio,  to  form.]  To  form  into 
stone. 

Lapidify  (la-pid'i-fi),  v.i.  To  turn  into  stone; 
to  become  stone. 

Lapidist  (lap'id-ist),  n.  A  lapidary  (which 
see). 

Lapidose  (lap'id-os),  a.  [L.  lapis,  lapidis,  a 
stone.  ]  In  bot.  growing  in  stony  places. 

LapilU  (la-pil'H),  n.  pi.  [L.  lapillm,  a  little 
stone,  contr.  of  lapidulus,  dim.  of  lapis,  a 
stone.]  Volcanic  ashes  which  consist  of 
small  angular  stony  or  slaggy  fragments  or 
particles. 

Lapis  (la'pis),  n.  [L.]  A  stone.  Hence— 
Lapis  causticus,  caustic  potash. — Lapis  in- 
fertialis,  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar 
caustic.  — Lapis  lazuli,  azure  stone,  an  alu- 
minous mineral  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  re- 
sembling the  blue  carbonate  of  copper.  See 
LAZULI. — Lapis  Lydius,  touchstone;  basan- 
ite ;  a  variety  of  silicious  slate.  —  Lapis 
nllaris,  soapstone  or  potstone  or  talc,  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  magnesia. 

Lap-Jointed  (lap'joint-ed),  a  Having  joints 
formed  by  edges  overlapping,  as  by  the  edges 
of  plates  overlapping,  as  in  steam-boilers, 
iron  ships,  &c. 

Laplander  (lap'land-er),  n.  A  native  of 
Lapland;  a  Lapp. 

Laplandish  (lap'land-ish),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Lapland  or  the  Laplanders;  Lappic. 

Lap-lap  (lap'lap),  n.  [Reduplication  of  lap. 
Imitative  ]  The  sound  produced  by  water 
lapping  against  a  hard  substance. 

Soon  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  faint 
lap-lap  of  the  water  against  the  pier— nothing  to  be 
seen  but  the  bright  image  of  the  moon. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 

Lapling  (lapling),  n.  [From  lap.  ]  One  who 
indulges  in  ease  and  sensual  delights;  a 
term  of  contempt. 

You  must  not  stream  out  your  youth  in  wine,  and 
live  a  lapling  to  the  silk  and  dainties.  Heviytt. 

Lapp  (lap),  n.     A  Laplander. 

Lappa  (lap 'pa),  n.      [L.    lappa,   a  burr.] 

Same  as  Arctium  (which  see). 
Lappaceous  (lap-P&'shus),  a.    [L.  lappa,  a 

burr.  ]    In  bot.  pertaining  to  or  resembling 

a  burr. 
Lappe.t  n.     A  skirt  or  lappet  of  a  garment. 

Cfiaucer. 


Lapper  (lap'er),  n.  One  who  laps;  one  who 
wraps  or  folds.  '  Lappers  of  linen.'  Swift. 

Lapper  (lap'er),  n.  One  who  laps  or  takes 
up  with  his  tongue. 

Lapper  (lap'er),  v.  i.  [O.G.  lap,  G.  lab,  ren- 
net, laben,  to  curdle  milk,  D.  leb,  rennet, 
I  eel.  hleypa,  to  curdle  milk.]  To  coagulate; 
to  lopper.  [Scotch.] 

Lapper  (lap'er),  v.t.  To  besmear  or  cover 
with  any  matter  which  has  coagulated  or  is 
likely  to  coagulate.  [Scotch.] 

Sic  grewsome  wishes,  that  men  should  be  slaugh- 
tered like  sheep — and  that  they  should  lappcr  their 
hands  to  the  elbows  in  their  heart's  bluid. 

Sir  IT.  Scott. 

Lappet  (lap'et),  ".     [Dim.  of  lap.]    A  little 
lap  or  flap,  on  a  dress,  especially  on  a  head- 
dress, and  made  of  muslin. 
Lappet  (lap'et),  v.t.     To  cover  as  with  a 
lappet.     Landor. 

Lappet-muslin  (lap'et-muz-lin),  n.  A  white 
or  coloured,  sprigged  or  striped  variety  of 
muslin.  Siminonds. 

Lappic  (lap'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Lapland 
or  the  Laplanders. 

Lappic  (lap'ik),  n.  The  language  of  the 
Laplanders. 

Lappior  (lap'pi-or),  n.   A  miner  who  dresses 
the  refuse  ores  which  are  left.     Simmonds. 
Lappish,  Lapponian  (lap'ish,  lap-po'ni-an), 
a.    Laplandisn. 

Lapsable  (laps'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  lapsing, 
falling,  or  relapsing. 

Lapsana(lap-sa'na),tt.  [L.,  G.  lapsane,  lam- 
psane,  charlock,  or  as  some  think  nipple- 
wort.] A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  Compositse,  containing  three  or  four 
species,  natives  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  Old  World,  and  extending  to 
North  America,  <tc.  They  are  erect  - 
branched  herbs  with  alternate  large-toothed 
leaves  and  small  panicled  heads  of  yellow 
flowers.  One  species,  L.  communis,  is  a 
common  British  weed  known  by  the  name 
of  nipplewort. 

Lapse  (laps),  n.  [L.  lapsus,  from  labor,  to 
slide,  to  fall.]  1.  The  act  of  lapsing,  gliding, 
slipping,  or  gradually  falling;  an  easy,  gen- 
tle, or  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible 
descent;  an  unobserved  or  very  gradual 
advance  toward  a  conclusion;  an  unnoticed 
passing  away;  as,  the  lapse  of  a  stream;  the 
lapse  of  time.  '  Liquid  lapse  of  murmuring 
streams. '  Milton. 

The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible, 
but  the  return  to  diligence  is  difficult.        Rambler, 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 
The  glory  that  the  wood  receives, 
At  sunset,  in  its  brazen  leaves.      Longfellow. 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  love.        Tennyson. 
A  popular  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  last  century 
.  .  .  has  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  have 
been  certain  lapses  of  the  Spirit  in  different  periods, 
like  in  their  principle,  though  not  in  their  outward 
tokens,  to  that  of  winch  Whitsuntide  reminds  us. 
F.  D.  Maurice. 

2.  A  slip;  an  error;  a  fault;  a  failing  in  duty; 
a  deviation  from  truth  or  rectitude.    'Petty 
errours  and  minor  lapses  not  considerably 
injurious  unto  truth.'  Sir  T.  Browne.    'The 
smallest  lapse  in  style  or  propriety.'  Swift. 

3.  In  cedes,  law,  the  slip  or  omission  of  a 
patron  to  present  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within 
six  months  after  it  becomes  void.     In  this 
case  the  benefice  is  said  to  be  lapsed,  or  in 
lapse.  —  4.  In  theol.  the  fall  or  apostasy  of 
Adam. 

Lapse  (laps),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  lapsed;  ppr. 
lapsing.  1.  To  pass  slowly,  silently,  or  by 
degrees;  to  glide;  to  slip;  to  slide;  to  fall; 
to  sink. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  our  words  by  retrench- 
ing the  vowels,  is  nothing  else  but  a  tendency  to 
lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations 
from  which  we  descended.  Swift. 

Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Thersites, 
has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character.  Addisoti. 

2.  To  slide  or  slip  in  moral  conduct ;  to  fail 
in  duty;  to  deviate  from  rectitude;  to  com- 
mit a  fault. 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need.  Shak. 

3.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to 
another,   by   the  omission,  negligence,  or 
failure  of  some  one,  as  a  patron,  a  legatee, 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six  months 
ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king.  Aylijfe. 

4.  In  law,  to  become  ineffectual  or  void. 
Lapse  (laps),  v.t.     1.  To  cause  or  suffer  to 

slide;  to  let  slip;  to  lose;  to  suffer  to  become 
vacant. 

lie  counts  the  living  his  to  dispose,  not  to  make 
profit  of.  He  fears  more  to  lapse  his  conscience  than 
his  living.  Fuller. 

2.  To  seize;  to  capture;  to  apprehend. 


It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them  ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake, 
Most  of  our  city  did  :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  1  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear.  Shak. 

Lapsed  (lapst),  p.  and  a.  Having  passed 
slowly,  silently,  or  by  degrees;  fallen;  sunk; 
as,  the  lapsed  masses ;  having  become  in- 
effectual or  void,  or  having  passed  from  one 
to  another. — Lapsed  legacy,  in  law,  a  legacy 
which  falls  to  the  heirs  through  the  failure 
of  the  legatee,  as  when  the  legatee  dies 
before  the  testator.  In  this  case,  where  it 
is  not  otherwise  directed  in  the  settlement, 
the  lapsed  legacy  falls  into  and  becomes 
part  of  the  residue  of  the  estate.— Lapsed 
devise,  in  law,  a  devise  which  fails  or  be- 
comes void  by  reason  of  the  devisee's  death 
in  the  testator's  lifetime,  or  by  reason  of 
such  devise  being  contrary  to  law. 

Lap-sided  (lap'sid-ed),  a.  Having  one  side 
heavier  than  the  other;  leaning  or  hanging 
heavily  to  one  side.  Written  also  Lop-sided. 

Lapstone  (lap'ston),  n.  A  stone  on  which 
shoemakers  beat  leather  on  the  knees. 

Lap-streak  (lap'strek),  a.  Clincher-built; 
as,  a  lap-streak  boat.  See  CLINCHER-WORK. 

Lapsus  (lap'sus),  n.  [L.]  A  fall  or  slide;  a 
slip.— Lapsus  linguae,  a  slip  of  the  tongue; 
a  mistake  in  uttering  a  word.  —  Lapsus 
pennce,  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  writing;  a 
mistake  in  manuscript. 

Laputan  (lap'u-tan),  a.  Pertaining  to  La- 
puta,  the  Hying  island  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
whose  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  all  sorts 
of  ridiculous  projects;  hence,  chimerical; 
absurd;  ridiculous;  impossible. 

It  is  plain  from  the  context  that  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  meant  to  include  his  friend's  project  among 
those  which  are  taken  for  Laputan  before  they  are 
realized,  and  taken  for  granted  after. 

Globe  newspaper. 

Lap-welded  (lap'weld-ed),  a.  Having  the 
edges  thinned  down,  lapped,  and  welded. 

Lapwing  (lap'wing),  n.  [O.E.  lapwinl-e,  also 
lapwing  (Chaucer),  the  latter  a  corrupt  form ; 
from  A.  Sax.  hledpewince,  from  hledpan,  to 
leap,  and  probably  root  of  wink;  from  its 
irregular  twitching  mode  of  flight.]  The 
popular  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  (Vanel- 
1ns)  belonging  to  the  family  Charadriaclm 
(plovers)  and  order  Grallatores,  differing 
from  the  plovers  chiefly  in  having  a  hind 
toe,  which,  however,  is  small,  and  in  the 
nasal  grooves  being  prolonged  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  beak.  The  common  lapwing 
(tr.  cristatus),  a  well-known  bird  in  this 
country,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon;  it  is 


Lapwing  (yancllus  cristatus). 

often  called  the  pee-wit  from  its  particular 
cry.  In  the  breeding  season  these  birds 
disperse  themselves  over  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  seek  the  marshy  places  of  soli- 
tary moors.  In  winter  they  retire  to  the 
sea-coast.  Their  eggs  are  esteemed  a  great 
luxury,  and  great  numbers  are  annually  sent 
to'  the  London  markets  from  the  marshy 
districts  of  England. 

Lapwork  (lap'werk),  n.  Work  in  which  one 
part  laps  over  another. 

Laquay  (lak'i),  n.     Same  as  Lackey. 

Laquear  (lak'we-ar),  n.  [L.]  A  ceiling  con- 
sisting of  sunk  or  hollowed  compartments, 
having  bands  or  spaces  between.  See  LA- 

CUNAR. 

Lar(lar),  n.  pi.  Lares  (la'rez).  [L.,  lit.  the 
shining  one,  allied  to  Skr.  las,  to  shine.]  A 
household  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
regarded  as  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  ancestor; 
hence,  a  most  sacred  possession. 

Larboard  (lar'bord),  n.  [Lar,  a  form  of 
lower,  and  board,  side.  'D.  laager,  O.E.  leer, 
left.  '  Clay  with  his  hat  turned  up  o'  the 
leer  side  too.'  B.  Jonson  in  Nares.  D.  laager- 
hand,  the  left  hand,  from  laager,  lower,  as 
hooger-hand,  right  hand,  from  hoog,  high. 
It  is,  however,  against  this  derivation  that 
the  word  is  written  laddebord  in  the  'Story 


eh,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,;'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinp;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  u>ig;    wh,  w/iig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 
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I.AUU.S 


of  Jonah,'  AUit.  Forms  qfxi*.  Ctnt  '  WtOo- 
wood  1  .Vaul  the  left  hud  aide  of  a  ship 
when  a  penon  studs  with  hi*  face  to  the 
•tarn:  opposed  to  starboard.  Part  to  now 
the  Una  uaed  for  larboard. 

Larboard  OWbordX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  left  hud  ild«  of  a  ihlp;  port;  aa,  the 
iurfaoni  quarter. 

Larcener,  Larcenlst  (lar'scn-er,  lar'sen-litX 
n  Duo  who  commits  larceny:  a  thiet 

L  \rcenous  (lar'sen-usX  o.  1  Of  or  pertain- 
um  to.  or  having  th«  character  of  larceny. 


I  wwald  wot  rter  hwr  * 
To  ha»c  her  look*. 


tnckt 
.  «•  Brnmt*f. 


1  Omilty  of  or  Inclined  to  larceny.     "The 
lareraew*  and  bnrgUrioo*  world.'    Sidney 


m. 

Laro«ny(lar'ie-niX  ».  [Contr.  fortolrowinf, 
fromC  totneuu**.  from  lain,  a  hired  ier- 
Tut,  a  mercenary  soldier,  a  freebooter,  a 
robber.  1  The  unlawful  taking  ud  carrying 
away  of  thlngi  personal  with  intent  to  de- 
prive the  right  owner  of  the  urn*.  -Stmjjta 
lanau  larceny  uncombined  with  any  cir- 
TTTftS.vU-i  of  aggravation.  a>  being  com- 
mitted by  clerks  or  senruu,  from  the  per- 
ion.  Ac.;  when  M  combined  it  il  called 
evmmoumd.  Grand  and  petty  larceny  were 
fnnaerly  distinguished.  the  former  being  uf 
goodi  above  twelve  pence  in  vmlue. 

Larch  (larch),  n.  [L.  lariz.  U  fcncA*.]  The 
tree*  belonging  to  the  genus  Larix.  n«t. 
order  Conlfere,  baring  small  erect  oval 
blunt-pointed  cones,  and  irregularly  mar- 
gined Males.  This  genus  is  now  usually 
united  toAbies.  Thecommon  larch  (L.  «uro- 
paa).  though  a  native  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  South  tJermuy,  U  one  of  our  most  fre- 
quently cultivated  tree*,  ud  Is  remarkable 
fur  UM  elegance  of  iti  conical  growth,  ami 
the  durability  of  it*  wood,  which  Is  used  for 
a  variety  uf  (purposes.  Besides  the  common 
larch,  there  are  the  Ramian  larch,  the  red 


larch,  and  the  black  larch  (L  amerieana),  a 
native  of  America.  The  last  species  has 
also  the  name  of  hackmatark  or  tamarack. 

Lard  (UlrdX  n.  [Fr.  lard,  L  lardnm,  lari- 
anm.  allied  to  <ir  larinot,  fatted,  fat.  from 
larat.  dainty,  sweet  ]  1  The  fat  of  swine 
after  being  melted  and  separated  from  the 
«Vsh.--Z.  The  flesh  of  swine;  bacon.  'And 
to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard.  '  l>m,l.-n 

Lard  (lard),  »  <•  (See  the  noun.)  1.  To  stuff 
with  bacon  or  pork. 

io.  loaded  altars  Uid.   Drydtn. 


*.  To  fatten;  to  enrich. 

FaUtafT  sweats  to  death. 
Ami  lards  the  lean  earth.  Slat 

S.  To  overspread  with  lard  or  something 
which  resembles  or  suggest*  lard  ;  to  mix 
with  something  by  way  of  Improvement. 

Let  no  mHen  interpose. 
To  larj  with  wit  thy  kimtfiv  "»•*•  pmc 
r 


. 

Lard  (lard).  r.i  To  grow  fat  'The  un- 
wieldy larding  swine.'  Drat/tan. 

Lardaceous  (lar-da'shusX  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  lard  :  consisting  of  lard.  —  Lardtueotu 
tissues.  tissues  which  from  cancerous  disease 
resemble  lard  —  Lartlacemts  ttitraitr,  a  dis- 
ease In  which  deposits  of  fat  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  humours,  and  at  other  times  re- 
placing the  natural  tissues  of  the  body. 

Larder  (lard'6rX  n.  A  room,  house,  box,  nr 
the  like,  where  meat  Is  kept  or  salu.il 

Larderer(lani'er.iir).  n.  One  who  has  charge 
of  the  lanler 

Larderyl  (imrtrer-IX  n     A  lanler. 

Lardlzabalacete  (lar-dl'za-l>a-la"ae-e).  n.  pi 
[After  Mn  I;  ..-I  /xinruatate  y  Urlbe.)  A 
nat  order  of  often  climbing  exogens.  having 
ternary  symmetry,  nativn  of  Mouth  Ame- 
rica and  China.  It  Is  now  regarded  as  a 
tribe  of  Berberldaces>,  differing  In  having 
unisexual  or  polygamous  flowers,  and  three 
(rarely  six  or  nine)  carpels,  which  are  often 
large  when  ripe  Lardhtahala,  the  type 
genm,  consist*  of  climbing  shrubs  with  In- 
nate leaves  and  violet  or  livid  flowers,  na- 
tive. of  Chill. 

Lard-oil  1  1  .r  Toil),  n  A  valuable  ofl  made 
from  lard,  used  for  burning  ud  for  lubri 
c.Ung  machinery  It  Is  the  oleln  separated 
lr..rn  the  greater  part  of  the  stearin  of  lanl. 

Lardontl»r.l.,n).  ,•.  (Fr.)  A  strip  of  lard; 
a  bit  of  baron 

Lardrrt  (lanrri).  n.  (Contr  for  lardtry] 
A  larder. 

Lard-stone  (lanrston).  n.  A  kind  of  soft 
•t.ini'  found  m  rhlna  See  AnALM  ATOUTK 

Lardy  (lard'i).  a.  Containing  lard;  full  of 
lard. 


Laret  (ttrX  n.  Pasture;  feed.  Sptautr.  See 
LAIR. 

Laret  (\ir\  at  To  provide  with  bare  or 
feed;  to  fatten.  Beau.  Jt  fL 

Lares,  n  pt.    See  LAK. 

Large  (UrJX  «.  (Kr.  iant,  L  laryta,  abnn- 
duVlargft]  L  Being  ofgreatitae;  ha-lug 
great  dimensions;  big;  bulky;  great;  as.  » 
targe  ox,  tree,  ship.  Ac.;  especially:  (a)wide; 
extensive:  broad;  as,  a  laryr.  plain,  river. 
Ac.  ((•)  Containing  or  constating  of  a  great 
quantity  or  number;  abundant;  plentiful; 
copious;  ample;  numerous;  as,  a  large 
supply  of  provisions  :  a  lorr^  assembly  - 
•i  Dilfusc;  free;  full,  as  applied  to  Uun{u««e, 
style,  and  the  like. 

I  mii;ht  be  very  Uurgt  on  the  importance  and  ad- 
of  education.  FttLm. 


vanjf  ck  o  ec.  . 

5.  Embracing  muy  objects;  liberal:  many- 
sided;  comprehensive:  as,  a  largt  ruiucl. 

4.   Generous;  noble;  as,  a  largt  heart 

6.  f  Free;  unembarrassed. 


a  long  cord  or  thong  of  leather  with  a  noose, 
used  in  catching  wild  horses.  Ac. 

LaridjB  (Uu/i-de),n.  pi.  [L.  lanus.  Gr.  ioros.  a 
aea-gull.  and  tidal,  resemblance.)  The  family 
of  natatorial  birds  popularly  known  as  Sea- 
ffulLU,  Sra-tiunix,  or  Gull*.  The  genus  Larus 
is  the  type.  See  GCLL. 

Larlrue  (la-ri'ne).  ti.pl.  A  sub  family  of 
birds  including  the  common  sea-gull.  Larus. 
See  LARIDJL 

Lark  (lark),  n.  [A.  Sax.  laieerc,  lawerct, 
Utfere,  O.  anil  Prov.  K.  lavneJc,  laceroek,  le- 
verock,  Sc.  lateruck,  laarick;  comp.  D.  IMU- 
wtrUc,  letmvrik.  Dan.  latrke,  Icel  lomrki. 
G.  Urdu— a  lark.  The  original  meaning  of 
tlie  name  is  doubtful;  the  Icel.  Icevirki  would 
literally  mean  craft-worker,  from  toe,  craft 
(comp.  A.  Sax.  lawa,  a  traitor),  and  tirH,  a 
worker:  or  the  la  of  the  name  may  be  the 
same  as  E.  &ii/ortai.nieadi>w. )  An  insesaorial 


6.  Prodigal;  lavish. 

But  by  thy  life  nc  be  no  mere  lotarfr; 
Kepe  bet  my  good,  this  yeve  1  tlice  in  charge. 

7.  t  Unrestrained;  free;  licentious.    'Soim- 
largo  jests.'    Skat.  -At  large.-  (a)  without 
restraint  or  confinement;  as,  to  go  at  large; 
to  be  left  at  large.    (M  Dilfusely;  fully;  in 
the  full  extent;  as,  to  discourse  on  a  subject 
atlarye.  —  Togoortail  large  (juiuL),  to  have 
the  wind  crossing  the  direction  of  a  veasera 
course  In  such  a  way  that  the  sails  feel  its 
full  force  ud  the  vessel  gains  its  highest 
speed.—  SYH.  Big,  great,  bulky,  hup;e,  exten- 
sive, wide,  capacious,  comprehensive,  ample 
abundant,  plentiful,  populous,  copious,  dif- 
fuse, liberal 

Large  (larjX  n.    Formerly  a  musical  note 

equal  to  four  breves. 
Large-acred  (  lurj'a-kerd  ).  a,     Possessin;: 

much  land.     Pope. 
Large-handed  (Hd'hSBd-edX  a.    Raving 

large  hands;  rapacious;  grasping;  greedy 

'  Larye-hatuictl  robbers.'    Shak. 
Large-hearted  (lorjlmrt-i-il),  a.    Having  a  ; 

lorxe  heart  or  liberal  disposition;  generous; 

liberal:  magnanimous. 
Large-heartedness   (  larj'hart-ed-ueaX    n. 

Largeness  of  heart;  libei-ality. 

In  regard  of  reasonable  and  spiritual  desires,  the 
effects  of  this  affection  are  tar£i-htarttdittss  and  li- 
berality. Bf-  Rtyiiolits. 

Largely  (larjll).  adv.  In  a  large  manner; 
widely  ;  extensively  ;  copiously  ;  diffusely: 
amply:  lilierally;  bountifully;  abundantly; 
as.  the  subject  was  largely  discussed. 

Where  the  author  treats  more  iarftty.  it  will  es- 
plain  the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations.  U'aUs. 

How  he  lives  and  eats  : 

1  1  ow  lordly  Rives.  Dryjrn. 

Tliey  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  Urfily.  Mills*. 

Largeness  (larj'ues),  IL  The  condition  nr 
Muaiity  of  being  large;  as.  (a)  bigness;  bulk; 
magnitude  ;  as,  the  laryenegx  tit  un  animal 
(6)  Greatness;  compruhensioiL 

There  will  be  occasion  for  largtmftt  of  mind  and 
agreealileness  of  temper.  yertmj  Carter. 

(c)  Extent  ;  extensivencss  :  as,  largeneatt  of  ' 
views,    (d)  Kxtcnsion  ;  amplitude  ;  liberal- 
ity; as,  the  largeneut  of  an  oiler. 

If  the  fit  rj?fnrsi  of  a  man's  heart  carry  him  beyond 
prudence,  we  may  reckiio  it  illustrious  weakness. 
Bacon. 

(f)  Widcness  ;  extent  ;  as,  the  largeness  of  a 

river. 
Largess  (llir'jes),  n.    [Fr.  largette;  t.  lar- 

yitw,  from  Itirytix,  large.]    A  present;  a  gift 

or  donation;  a  bounty  bestowed.    'Golden 

largo*  of  thy  praise.  '    Tennyson. 
LarghettO  (lar-get'toX    lit]    In  mtuic. 

somewhat   slowly,  but  not   so  slowly  as 

laryo. 
Larglflcalt  (tar  jiCik  al).o.  Generous;  boun- 

tifnl.  amplr;  liberal.     Rtount. 
Largifluoust  (lar-lina-us).  o.    (L.  largus, 

large,  and  /no.  to  flow.)  Flowing  copiously. 
Largiloquentt  (Inr-jil'o-kwentX  o.    (L.  lar- 

ant,  large,  and  laguar.  to  speak.  J    BpeaUna 

in  a  bombastic  or  boastful  niauuer;  graudil- 

o<|uent. 
Largish  (larj'lali),  o.      Somewhat  large 

I  « 
Largltlont  flar-ji'shonX  n.  |L.  largitio,  lar 

ftiUunut.  from  laryior,  to  ^ive  largely,  from 

laiytu,  large.)  The  bestowmeut  of  a  largess 

or  gift. 
Largo  (laygo).      |It]     In   mvn£,   slowly 

Largo  is  one  degree  quicker  than  grant, 

and  two  degrees  quicker  than  <> 
Lariat  (UVi-atX  x.  |.Sp.  lariata.)  the  lasso; 


Sky. lark  (AlauJa  <u-touu|. 

bird  of  the  genus  Alauda,  family  Alaudidte. 
The  true  larks  are  characterized  by  a  long 
straight  hind  claw,  almost  destitute  of  the 
power  of  prehension,  a  strong  bill,  and  by 
being  able  to  raise  the  feathers  on  the  back 
part  of  tin'  head  into  the  form  of  a  crest. 
They  are  mostly  migratory,  and  build  on  the 
ground.  There  are  various  species, as  the  sky- 
lark(./4.<t«eJUT»),  thewood-larkfyl.  arborea), 
the  shore-lark  (A.  alpettru),  the  crested 
lark  (A.  eriftala),  Ac.  Of  all  these  the  sky- 
lark, lark,  or  laverock,  so  much  celebrated 
for  its  song,  is  the  best  known.  The  lark  is 
universally  diffused  over  Europe.  The  female 
forms  her  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays  four 
or  five  eggs  of  a  dirty  white  colour  spotted 
with  brown,  and  she  generally  brings  out 
two  broods  in  the  year.  The  flesh  of  the 
lark  is  considered  a  delicacy.  Birds  of 
other  genera  have  also  the  name  of  lark,  as 
the  tit-lark  (Anthra  prateruit),  the  tree 
tit-lark  (Anthwi  arborevt),  Ac.  — To  dare 
larks.  See  under  DARK. 

Lark  (lark),  v.i.    To  catch  larks. 

Lark  (lark),  n.  [O.  E.  larlce,  play,  from  A.  Sai. 
Idc,  sport,  play  (see  KNOWLEDOK),  or  from 
W.  Uerch.  Here,  a  frisk,  frisking. )  Sport; 
frolic;  a  piece  of  merriment.  '  What  larks!' 
Dickens.  [.Slang  or  colloq.  ] 

It  will  be  a  good  far*  though.     T.  ffttfAfs. 

Lark  (liirk),  ui  To  sport ;  to  make  sport. 
I  .Slang  or  colloq. ) 

Lark-bunting  (lark'bunt-lng),  n.  The  snow- 
bunting  or  snow-bird  (Plectrophanes  nivalu): 
so  called  from  the  long  claw  on  the  hind-toe 
resembling  Unit  of  the  lark,  while  in  other 
characters  the  bird  Is  allied  to  the  buntings. 

Larker  (lark'er),  n.    A  catcher  of  larks. 

Lark's-heel  (larksliel),  n.    1.  The  Indian 
cress  (Tri>i'i''i,linn  majuit),  or  Nasturtium. 
'I.  .Same  as  Larkspur. 

Larkspur  (laik's|)erX  «•  A  pLint  of  the 
genus  Delphinium.  Sometimes  also  called 
iMrk's-hecl.  See  DELPHINIUM. 

Larmier  (lar'mi-erX  n.  [  Kr.,  from  larme. 
a  tear  or  drop.)  1.  In  arcA.  another  nunic 
for  the  Curoua  (which  tee).  — 2.  In  zooL  a 
membranous  pouch  which  secretes  a  thick, 
blackish  humour,  situated  at  or  below  thu 

.inner  corner  of  the  eye  in  the  deer  and 
antelope. 

Larrup  (lar'up),  r.  (.  [Comp.  D.  larp,  a  lash, 
larpen.  to  thrush  with  flails.)  To  beat  or 
flog.  [Local.) 

Larry  ilar'ri).  n.  A  coal  truck  on  a  railway; 
a  long  low  waggon  without  sides;  a  lorry. 

Larurn  (layum),  n.    [Contr.  for  alarum 
afann  (which  see). ]  1.  Alarm;  anoise giving 
notice  of  danger.  —2.  An  alarm  clock  or 
watch. 

I  see  men  as  lusty  and  strotiR  that  eat  but  two 

meals  a  day,  as  others,  that  have  set  their  stii) 

like  tarumi,  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five,     l-oftf. 

Larum  (lar'ura),  v.L  To  sound  an  alarm. 
;•. ,'.  i  i:  in  i 

Larus  (la'nis).  n.  A  genus  of  web-footed 
marine  birds  of  several  species,  as  L.  cnnti* 
(the  common  gull),  /-  marinux  (the  black 


rite.  far.  fat,  fill;        ne.  met,  her;       pine,  pra;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abtme;      j.  Sc.  fry. 
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backed-gull),  L.  eburiieua  (the  ivory-gull). 
See  GULL. 

Larva  ( liir'va),  n.  pi.  Larvae  ( liir've).  [L. 
larva,  a  mask,  a  ghost  or  spectre.]  The 
early  form  of  any  animal  which  during 
its  development  is  unlike  its  parent:  thus 
the  tadpole,  the  larva  of  the  frog,  is  unlike 
the  frog.  It  is  most  familiar  as  the  term 
for  an  insect  in  the  caterpillar  or  grub  state ; 
the  first  stage  after  the  egg  in  the  meta- 
morphoses of  insects,  preceding  the  pupa 
or  chrysalis  and  the  perfect  insect;  the  first 
condition  of  an  insect  at  its  issuing  from 
the  egg,  when  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
grub,  caterpillar,  or  maggot.  See  PUPA. 

Larval  (lar'val),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  larva. 
'The  larval  period  of  existence.'  Dallas. 

Larvate,  Larvated  (larVat,  laYvat-ed),  a. 
Masked;  clothed  as  with  a  mask. 

Larve  (larv),  n.     Same  as  LARVA. 

Larve  ( larv ),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  larva  or 
grub  stage  of  an  insect. 

Larviform  ( lar'vi-form ),  a.  [  Larva  and 
fonn,.]  Like  a  larva,  grub,  or  caterpillar. 

Larvipara(lar-vip/a-ra),?i.pi.  [L.  larva,  and 
•pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Insects  which  bring 
forth  larva  instead  of  eggs,  the  latter  being 
hatched  in  the  oviduct. 

Larviparous  (lar-vip'a-rus),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  insects  which  produce  their 
young  in  the  state  of  larvae :  properly  Ovo- 
eiviparous. 

Laryngeal,  Laryngean  (la-riu-je'al,  la-rin- 
je'an),  a.  [See  LARYNX.]  Pertaining  to  the 
larynx  ;  as,  laryitgeal  arteries  ;  laryngeal 
nerves. 

Larynglsmus  (la-rin-jis'musX  n.  [From 
larynx.}  Spasm  of  the  glottis,  giving  occa- 
sion to  contraction  or  closure  of  the  open- 
ing. Dunglison. 

Laryngitis  (la-rin-ji'tis),  n.  [Gr.  larynx, 
the  larynx,  and  term,  itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation.] An  inflammation  of  the  larynx  of 
any  sort. 

Laryngology  (lar-ing-gol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  lar- 
tjnx,  laryngos,  a  larynx,  and  logos,  discourse.  ] 
A  treatise  on  the  larynx  and  its  diseases. 

Laryngophony  (la-rin-gof'o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  lar- 
ynx, and  phone,  the  voice.]  The  sound  of 
the  voice  as  heard  through  the  stethoscope 
applied  over  the  larynx. 

Laryngoscope  ( la-ring'go-skop ),  n.  [Gr. 
larynx,  laryngos,  the  larynx,  and  ikopeo,  to 
see.]  A  contrivance  for  examining  the 
larynx  and  commencement  of  the  trachea. 
It  consists  of  a  plane  mirror  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  and  placed  at  such  an  angle 
that  the  light  thrown  on  it  from  a  concave 
reflector,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aper- 
ture, is  made  to  illuminate  the  larynx,  the 
image  of  which  is  again  reflected  through 
the  aperture  in  the  reflector  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer. 

Laryngoscopic  (la-ring'go-skop"ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  inspection  of  the  larynx. 

Laryngotomy (la-rin-got'o-mi),  n.  [Larynx, 
and  Gr.  tetniio,  to  cut.]  The  making  of  an 
incision  into  the  larynx  for  assisting  respira- 
tion when  obstructed,  for  removing  foreign 
bodies,  or  for  other  reasons. 

Larynx  ( lar'ingks),  n.  [Gr.]  In  anal,  the 
upper  part  of  the  windpipe  or  trachea,  a  car- 
tilaginous cavity  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds. 


Larynx  internally  (i)  and  externally  (2). 

Its  various  parts,  anatomically  considered, 
are  extremely  complex  and  intricate.  Fig.  1 
above  shows  A  the  larynx  internally,  B  being 
the  epiglottis  situated  above  the  glottis  or 
entrance  to  the  larynx,  cc  the  trachea,  and 
D  the  oesophagus  or  gullet.  In  flg.  2  c  is  the 
trachea,  D  the  hyoid  bone,  E  E  the  thyreo- 
hyoid  membrane,  F  the  thyreo-hyoid  liga- 
ment, G  the  thyrepid  cartilage,  H  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  p  the  crico-thyreoid  ligament.  The 
sensibility  of  the  larynx  is  very  acute,  and 
is  immediately  excited  by  the  contact  of  any 
foreign  substance  or  of  a  deleterious  gas, 


whereupon  the  glottis  is  firmly  closed  by 
special  muscles,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  noxious  body  into  the  lungs.  The 
same  action  occurs  as  we  swallow  our  food. 

Las.tn.    A  lace;  a  snare.    Chaucer. 

Lascar  (las'kar  or  las-kar'),  n.  In  the  East 
Indies,  properly,  a  camp  follower ;  but  by 
Europeans  applied  to  a  native  sailor. 

Lascioust  (las'si-us),  a.  Lascivious.  'To 
depaint  lascious  wantonness.'  llolland. 
[Rare.] 

Lasciviencyt  ( las-si v'i-en-si),  n.  Lascivi- 
ousness. 

Lascivientt  (las-siy'i-ent),  a.    Lascivious. 

Lascivious  (las-siv'i-us),  a.  [L.  lascivia,  from 
lascivus,  wanton;  allied  to  Skr.  las,  to  em- 
brace, lash,  to  desire,  Gr.  lilaiomai,  to  de- 
sire.] 1.  Wanton;  lewd;  lustful;  as,  lasciv- 
ious men ;  lascivious  desires ;  '  lascivious 
eyes.'  3lMon.—2.  Exciting  voluptuous  emo- 
tions; luxurious. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.    Shak. 

Lasciviously  (las-siv'i-us-li),  adv.  In  a  las- 
civious manner;  loosely;  wantonly;  lewdly. 

Lasciviousness  (las-siv'i-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  lascivious:  (a)  ir- 
regular indulgence  of  animal  desires ;  wan- 
tonness ;  lustf ulness ;  looseness  of  behavi- 
our. 

Who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves 
over  unto  lasciviousness.  Eph.  iv.  19. 

(6)  Tendency  to  excite  lust,  and  promote 
irregular  indulgences. 

The  reason  pretended  by  Augustus  was,  the  las- 
tMnuness  of  his  Elegies  and  his  Art  of  Love. 

Drydtn. 

Laser  (la'ser),  n.  [L.,  the  juice  of  the  plant 
lascrpitium,  asafetida.]  A  gum-resin  ob- 
tained from  the  north  of  Africa,  and  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  an  antispas- 
modic  deobstruent  and  diuretic.  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  states  it  is  the  produce  of  Thapsia  gar- 
ganica,  or  a  nearly  allied  species  called  T. 
Silphium.  Called  also  Asadulcis. 

Laserpitium  (la-ser-pish'i-um),  n.  [L.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Umbelliferse, 
containing  about  twenty  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  West  Asia;  the 
laserworts.  They  are  tall  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  com- 
pound many-rayed  umbels  of  yellowish  or 
white  flowers,  the  fruit  with  eight  wing- 
like  appendages.  L.  glabarum  is  a  native 
of  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  in  dry 
and  stony  places.  The  root  is  filled  with 
a  gum-resin,  which  is  acrid  and  bitter,  and 
said  to  be  a  violent  purgative.  L.  siler  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe. 

Laserwort  (la'ser-wert),  n.    See  LASERPI- 

TIUM. 

Lash  flash),  n.  [Probably  more  than  one 
word  are  mixed  up  iu  this ;  in  one  or  other 
of  its  senses  it  may  be  another  form  of  leash; 
comp.  also  G.  lasche,  a  flap,  a  thong,  a 
latchet;  also  a  scarf  joint;  laschen,  to  fur- 
nish with  flaps  or  latchets,  and  to  lash;  D. 
lasch,  a  piece  joined  on,  a  joining.]  1.  The 
thong  or  cord  at  the  point  of  a  whip;  any 
thong,  cord,  or  the  like  for  flogging;  a  whip; 
a  scourge. 

I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it. 
Addison. 

2.  A  stroke  with  a  whip  or  anything  pliant 
and  tough. —3.  A  stroke  of  satire;  a  sar- 
casm; an  expression  or  retort  that  cuts  or 
gives  pain. 

The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating 
that  to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well.     L' Estrange. 

4.t  A  leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is 
caught  or  held;  hence,  a  snare. 
Lash  (lash),  v.  t.     1.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or 
anything  pliant;  to  whip  or  scourge. 

We  lash  the  pupil  and  defraud  the  ward.     Dryden. 

2.  To  throw  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

He  falls;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 
Drydm. 

3.  To  beat,  as  with  something  loose;  to  dash 
against. 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores.    Prior. 

4.  To  satirize;  to  censure  with  severity;  as, 
to  lash  vice. — 6.  To  tie  or  bind  with  a  rope 
or  cord;  to  secure  or  fasten  by  a  string;  as, 
to  lash  anything  to  a  mast  or  to  a  yard;  to 
lash  a  trunk  on  a  coach. 

Lash  (lash),  v.i.  1.  To  ply  the  whip;  to 
strike  at  something;  to  aim  sarcasms;  to 
hit. 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.      Dryden. 

2.  To  break  out;  to  become  extravagant;  to 
pass  the  limits  of  propriety  or  moderation. 

We  know  not  what  rich  joys  we  lose  when  first  we 
lash  into  a  new  offence.  Felthatn. 


Sometimes  with  out. 

A  pious  education  may  lay  such  strong  fetters, 
such  powerful  restrictions  upon  the  heart,  that  it 
shall  not  be  able  to  lash  out  into  those  excesses  and 
enormities.  South. 

To  lash  out  also  means  to  kick  out,  as  a 
horse. 

Lasher  (lash'er),  n.  1.  One  that  whips  or 
lashes.  —  2.  The  f  atherlasher  (which  see).  — 

3.  A  lashing  (which  see).  —  4.  A  weir  in  a 
river;  the  water  collected  above  a  weir. 
Macmillan's  Mag. 

Lash-free  (lash'fre),  a.  Free  from  the  lash 
of  satire.  £.  Jonson. 

Lashing  (lash'ing),  n.  A  piece  of  rope  for 
binding  or  making  fast  one  thing  to  another. 

Lasionite  (la'si-on-it),  n.  A  mineral,  which 
is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina.  It  is  a 
variety  of  hydrargillite  or  wavellite. 

Lask  (lask),  v.i.  Jiaut.  to  sail  large,  or  with 
a  quartering  wind,  that  is,  with  a  wind 
about  45°  abaft  the  beam. 

Laske  t  (lask),  n.  [Corruption,  by  transposi- 
tion of  sounds,  of  lax,  a  flux,  from  L.  laxus, 
loose.]  Looseness;  flux;  diarrhoea. 

A  grave  and  learned  minister  was  one  day,  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation,  suddenly  taken 
with  a  laske  or  looseness.  Burton. 

Lasket  (las'ket),  n.  [Comp.  D.  lasch,  a  piece 
let  in,  splicing  of  rope  ends ;  Dan.  laske,  to 
baste.  ]  Same  as  Latch,  2. 

Laspring  (las'pring),  n.     A  young  salmon. 

The  smolt,  or  young  salmon,  is  by  the  fishermen 
of  some  rivers  called  a  laspring.  YarrtU. 

Lass  (las),  n.  [A  contr.  for  ladess,  fern,  of 
lad,  or  a  contr.  of  W.  llodes,  a  lass.  See  LAD.  ] 

1.  A  young  woman ;  a  girl :  in  familiar  lan- 
guage often  applied  to  a  woman  of  any  age. 

2.  [Scotch.  ]    A  female  sweetheart. 
Lasse,  t  Las,  t  a.  compar.  of  little.     Less. 

Chaucer. 

Lassie  (las'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  lass  (which  see).] 
A  young  girl;  a  term  of  endearment  for  a 
young  woman;  also  applied  in  homely  lan- 
guage to  any  woman,  especially  if  younger 
than  the  speaker.  [Colloq.  or  Scotch  ] 

Come  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade, 
"Where  willows  grow  beside  the  brook.      Craboe. 
The  lassies  were  pretty  and  agreeable.    Dickens. 

Lassitude  (las'i-tud),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
lassitudo,  from  lassus,  weary.]  The  state 
of  having  the  energies  weakened;  weakness; 
weariness;  languor  of  body  or  mind,  pro- 
ceeding from  exhaustion  of  strength  by  ex- 
cessive labour  or  action,  or  other  means; 
enervation. 

Lasslorn  (las'lorn),  a.  Forsaken  by  his 
lass  or  mistress.  '  Whose  shadow  the  dis- 
missed bachelor  loves,  being  lasslorn. '  Shak. 

Lasso  (las'so),  n.  [Sp.  lazo,  Pg.  laco,  from 
L.  laqueus,  a  noose.  See  LACE.]  In  South 
America,  a  rope  or  cord,  with  a  noose,  used 
for  catching  wild  horses  and  other  animals. 

Lasso  (las'so),  v.  t.     To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

Lassock  (las'ok), ».  [Dim.  of  lass.  ]  A  little 
girl.  [Scotch.] 

Last  (last),  a.  [A.  Sax.  last,  a  contr.  for 
latest,  latest;  comp.  best  for  betet.  Latst  is 
also  found  in  O.E.  See  LATE,  and  comp. 
D.  laatst,  last,  from  laat,  late;  Icel.  lesti  in 
the  phrase  d  lesti,  at  last,  and  G.  letzt,  last.  ] 

1.  That  comes  after  all  the  others ;  latest ; 
hindmost ;  closing;  flnal. 

Here,  last  of  Britons,  let  your  names  be  read.  Pope. 
Why  thrown  aside  thy  masterpiece,  half  wrought. 
While  meaner  efforts  thy  last  Viand  enjoyf    Young. 

2.  Next  before  the  present;  as,  last  week; 
last  year.—  3.  Utmost;  extreme. 

Their  last  endeavours  bend, 
T'  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  last  importance.       l-'llicott. 

4.  Lowest;  meanest. 

Antilochus 
Takes  the  last  prize.  Pope. 

5.  Farthest  of  all  from  possessing  a  given 
quality,  character,  use,  or  the  like;  most 
unlikely;  as,  you  are  the  last  man  I  should 
consult;  this  is  the  last  place  in  which  I 
should  expect  to  find  you.     '  You  are  the 
last  man  I  should  consult '  literally  means 
'  You  are  the  man  that  comes  after  all  the 
others  I  should  consult,'  and  hence,  'You 
are  the  most  unlikely  man  to  be  consulted 
by  me.' — At  last,  formerly  at  the  last,  at  the 
end;  in  the  conclusion. 

Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him :  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last.  Gen.  xlix.  tg. 

— To  the  last,  to  the  end;  till  the  conclusion. 

And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last.        Pope. 

—  On  one's  last  legs,  having  reached  an 
extreme  stage  of  exhaustion ;  ruined  in 
health;  on  the  verge  of  financial  ruin. — SYN. 


eh,  chsun;      eh,  Sc.  locft; 
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g.  0o;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  tAng;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig; 


wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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ultimate 


1,  foregoing,  pracadlng. 
i  ode.    iTThe  Uat  time:  the  time 
•afore  the  pnaent 

When  saw  you  my  father  i.</ >  .««< 

1  After  all  others;  ta  the  end;  finally. 

neaaad  with  hi.  idol,  he  commeada. 


LMt  (last).  ».i  (A.  Sax.  tortan,  to  follow, 
to  observe  or  perform,  to  tut,  to  endure; 
Oath,  laistjan.  to  trace  footsteps,  to  follow, 
tram  A  Sax.  last,  <l..th  louts.  a  fooUtep. 
See  LAST,  for  shoes.)  1.  To  continue  in 
lime.  to  endure;  to  remain  In  existence. 

Taat  nun  may  ferf.  bat  aever  Mm. 

WV,  m 


1  To  bold  oat  without  bring  entirely  an 

ew  h«  had  nut 


y  ancon- 

•nmed  ;  as,  the  captain  knew 
water  on  board  to  Uut  a  week.  '  Whilst 
toil  poor  wealth  lastt."  Shalt.—  i.  to  con- 
tinue unimpaired  ;  not  to  decay  or  perUh  ; 
a*.  Mlect  for  winter  the  best  applet  to  but; 
thU  colour  will  Uut. 

Last  (la»t).  n  Power  of  holding  oat;  en- 
durance; stamina. 

What  one  has  always  felt  >hoot  the  masters  It  thai 
it's  a  (air  trial  of  skill  and  Ua  betweea  us  and  them. 
T.  HVIM 

Last  (but),  is.  [A.  Sax.  AteK.  from  Modon.  to 
Ude;  1)  Dan.  and  O.  Uut;  Icel.  Utt.  a  load 
The  fr.  Utt.  Itttav,  ballaat,  are  from  tlii* 
word.)  1.  A  load;  hence,  acvrtain  weight  or 
measure  A  tatt  of  cod-Ash.  white  herrings. 
meal,  and  aihei.  U  twelve  barrels;  a  liul  of 
corn  ii  10  quarten  or  HO  builiuU;  of  gunpow- 
der, twenty-four  barreli;  of  red  herrings, 
twenty  cadet;  of  hides,  twelve  dozen;  of 
leather,  twenty  dlukera;  of  pitch  and  tar. 
fourteen  barrels;  of  wool,  twelve  aaclu;  of 
flax  or  feathers,  1700  Ins.  Generally  a  last 
U  estimated  at  4000  IDS.—  i  The  burden  of 
a  ship 

Last  (last),  n.  [A  Sax.  last,  last;  D.  Itest, 
Dan.  taut,  a  last;  comp.  Icel.  Uutr,  the  foot 
below  the  ankle,  a  short  sock.  See  LAST, 
r  i.  |  A  mould  or  form  of  the  human  foot, 
made  of  wood,  on  which  shoes  are  formed. 

Tat  cobbler  U  not  to  (O  beyond  hi>  Utt  l.'Kartmtt. 

Last  Oast),  r.l     To  form  on  or  by  a  but 

Last  (but),  n.     In  tan.  same  as  Last-court 

Last«4»(last'ajXn.  (See  LAST,  a  load.  )  l.tA 
duty  paid  (a)  in  some  markets  for  the  right 
to  carry  things  where  one  will;  (6)  on  wares 
sold  by  the  last  ;  (c)  for  freight  or  transpor- 
tation.— 4  1  Ballast  3  t  The  lading  of  a 
ship.  —  4.  Stowage-room  for  goods. 

Last-court  (last'kortx  n  A  court  held  by 
the  twenty-four  jurats  In  the  marshes  of 
Kent,  and  summoned  by  the  bailiffs,  wherein 
orders  are  made  t<  >  lay  and  levy  taxes,  impose 
penalties,  ate  .for  the  preservation  of  the  said 
marshes. 

Laitery  t  (Ust'er-l).  n.  A  red  colour.  •  Fair 
vermilion  or  pure  lattery.'  Spentrr. 

Laat-helr  (UsfarX  n.  In  law,  he  to  whom 
lands  come  by  •chant  for  want  of  lawful 
heirs.  In  some  cases  the  last-heir  la  the 
lord  of  whom  the  lands  were  held;  but  In 
others  the  sovereign. 

I  j  sting  (uufing).  p  and  a.  Continuing  In 
time;  durable:  of  long  continuance;  that  may 
continue  or  endure;  aa.a  lotting  good  or  evil: 
a  lotting  colour.  —  Lotting,  Durable,  I'erma 
ntmt.  Lotting  means  resisting  the  effects  of 
time  or  other  Influences  tending  to  produce 
decay  ;  continuing  for  a  long  time,  or  for 
as  long  u  the  nature  of  the  object  admits. 
It  Is  the  proper  word  for  abstract  things; 
as.  •  lotting  Impression  ;  sudden  reforma- 
tion* an  seldom  liutiny  Durable  Is  prefer- 
able for  sensible  objects,  and  means  capable 
of  resisting  wear  and  tear;  as,  ilmaih 
material.  Permanent,  remaining  to!  the 
end,  abiding  for  erer.  It  applies  equally 
to  physical  and  abstract  object.;  as.  a 
dye:  a  prrmantnt  situation; 


Lasting  (lasting),  n     1  Endurance. 

If  any  true  Briton  malalaini  that  beef  and  beer  are 
rsswariah  to  ilaiwVip  a  maa  hs  stature,  or  strength, 
•  asw-y.  an  hwal»ok  at  owr  caatp-^rr.nl. 

*¥*     //      R  Mitt  It 

1  A  species  of  stiff  and  very  durable  woollen 
•toff,  used  for  making  shoos  and  other  pur- 

.  (laaflng  llx*fr     Inalastlng 
durably;  with  continuance.    •  Last- 
•     -    C<mtey 

I,  .   -•,!..: 


Lastly  (lastll).  adv.     1  In  the  last  place.— 
t  Atlast;  Bnally. 

I,  for  his  lake,  will  leave 
y  bosom.  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 


LaUTtn*  (las-tre'a).  n.  A  genus  of  ferns, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aspldiew.  containing 
toe  marsh-fern,  sweet  mountain-fern.  male- 
fern.  Ac.  It  l»  characterized  by  having 
the  veins  distinct  after  leaving  the  midrib. 
not  uniting  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
lobe.  It  I*  now  more  usually  considered  as 
a  section  of  Nephrodium. 
Lat,  (UtX  Scotch  form  of  let  --Lat  be,  let 
alone 

LAt  (latX  n,  A  name  given  to  pillnrs  com- 
mon to  all  the  styles  of  Indian  architecture. 
With  the  Buddhists  they  bore  inscriptions 
on  their  shafts,  with  emblems  or  animals 
on  their  capitals;  with  the  Vnishnavas  they 
often  bore  statues  of  Oaruda  or  Ilanuman; 
with  the  Saivas  they  were  flagstaff*.  They 
were  always  among  the  most  original  and 
often  the  most  elegant  productions  of  Indian 
architecture.  Called  also  Stainbha 

Latakia  (lat-a-ke'a),  n,  A  flne  variety  of 
Turkish  tobacco,  so  named  from  Latakia 
(anciently  Laodicea),  near  which  it  Is  pro- 
duced anil  from  which  it  is  shipped. 

Latch  (lach).  n,  [From  A.  Sax.  Urccan,  O.K. 
lacche,  latch,  to  seize,  to  take  hold  of;  comp. 
Icel  Ida,  a  latch,  a  lock,  Idsbogi,  a  cross- 
bow. (See  meaning  3.)  Lath  and  face  come 
pretty  close  to  the  second  meaning.]  1.  A 
simple  contrivance  or  catch  for  fastening  a 
door.  "They  found  the  door  on  the  latch.' 
Dickens.  —2.  Stint,  a  small  line  like  a  loop, 
used  to  lace  the  bonnets  to  the  courses, 
or  the  drabblers  to  the  bonneta.—  8.  An 
old  Kngllsh  name  for  the  cross-bow.  —  4.  In 
knitting  machines,  a  piece  which  holds  the 
needle  in  position  while  penetrating  a  fresh 
loop.  Also  called  a  Fly.—  6  t  A  mare. 

Latch  (lachX  *.(.  1.  To  fasten  with  a  latch; 
to  fasten.—  2.  t  To  lay  hold  of;  to  seize;  to 
catch.  Shak. 

Latch  t  (lach),  ti  t.  [Fr.  lecher,  to  lick.  See 
LICK.]  To  smear. 

Han  thou  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juiceT  Shak. 

Latch  (lac.li).  n.  A  miry  place  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Latchet  (lach'et),  n.  [From  latch;  or  same 
as  Kr  laoet,  a  lace  or  string.]  The  string  or 
thong  that  fastens  a  shoe  or  sandal. 

The  talfhtt  of  whole  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  un* 
loose.  Luke  ni.  16. 

Latching  (lach'lng),  n.  A'aut.  same  as 
Latch,  2 

Latch-key  (larh'ke).  n  A  key  used  to  raise 
the  latch  of  a  door. 

Late  (liit).  .  i  [A.  Sax.  l:ti:  D.  laat.  Icel.  lair. 
late,  slow,  tardy;  Goth.  latt.  sluggish.  (See 
LAZT.  which  is  probably  allied.)  ThU  ad- 
jective has  regular  terminations  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees,  lah'r, 
latent,  but  it  has  also  the  compar.  latter, 
while  latent  Is  often  contracted  into  latt. 
See  LAST.)  1.  Coming  after  the  usual  time; 
slow;  tardy;  long  delayed;  as,  a  late  sum- 
mer: tlie  crops  or  harvest  will  be  late. 

My  latt  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  showeth. 

Mitttti. 

2  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close; 
as,  a  late  hour  of  the  day;  he  began  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life.—  3.  Existing  not  long 
ago,  out  not  now;  deceased;  departed;  last 
or  recently  In  any  place,  office,  or  character; 
as,  the  late  Bishop  of  London;  the  late 
IniltHjj;  the  late  rains. 

For  those  of  old, 

And  the  latt  dignities  heaped  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits.  Shalt. 

Late  (liitv  ado.  1  After  the  usual  time,  or 
the  time  appointed;  after  delay;  as,  he  ar- 
rived late;  this  year  the  fruits  have  ripened 
late.—i  Not  long  ago;  lately. 

And  round  them  throne 
With  leap*  and  bounds  the  tatt  imprisoned  younjf, 

S.  Far  In  the  night,  day.  week,  or  other 
particular  period;  as,  to  lie  abed  late. 

So  we'll  fro  no  more  a  roving 

So  tatt  into  the  night.  Ryron. 

--Of  late,  lately,  in  time  not  long  past,  or 
near  the  present:  as,  the  practice  It  of  late 
uncommon. 

LatebrtcoUe  (la-te-brik'o-leX  n.  pi  [L.  laU- 
bra,  a  hiding-place,  and  colo,  to  Inhabit] 
A  group  of  spiders  belonging  to  the  family 
Venantes  or  hunting-spiders,  of  which  the 
genus  Mygale  la  the  type.  They  are  the 
largest  of  the  family,  some  of  them  occupy- 
ing. In  a  state  of  repose,  a  circular  space 


o  or  7  inches  In  diameter.  They  form  their 
nests  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  cavities 
of  rocks,  and  similar  places. 
Latedl  (lat'ed),  a.  [Contr.  for  belated,  or 
formed  simply  from  the  adjective.  ]  Belated; 
kept  too  late;  obstructed:  hindered. 

Now  spurs  the  l.itftt  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  SftaJ- 

I  am  so  lattd  in  the  world,  that  1 

Have  lost  my  way  for  ever.  ShaJr. 

Lateen  (la-ten1),  a  [Fr.  mile  latine,  lit. 
Latin  sail.]  A  lateen  sail  Is  a  triangular 
sail,  extended  by  a  lateen  yard,  which  is 
slung  abont  one  quarter  the  distance  from 
the  lower  end,  which  is  brought  down  at 


Felucca  with  Lateen  Sails. 

the  tack,  while  the  other  end  l>  elevated 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees:  used  in 
xebecs,  feluccas,  Ac.  ,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Lately  (latli),  adv.    Not  long  ago;  recently. 

Laten  (lat'en),  n.    Same  as  Latten. 

Latency  (l&'tcn-si),  n.  [See  LATENT.)  The 
state  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 

To  simplify  the  discussion,  1  shall  distinguish  three 
degrees  of  this  tattKcy.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Lateness  (lat'nes},  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
tardy,  or  of  coming  after  the  usual  or  ap- 
pointed time;  as.  the  latrnea  of  spring  or 
of  harvest  —  2.  Time  far  advanced  in  any 
particular  period;  as,  lateness  of  the  day  or 
night;  latttieu,  in  the  season.  'Lateness  in 
life.'  SwVt. 

latent  (la'tent),  a.  [L.  latent,  latentis.  from 
I"':",  to  lurk;  allied  to  Or.  lanthand,  lath- 
ein,  to  escape  notice.]  Not  visible  or  ap- 
parent; hid  ;  concealed  ;  secret  ;  not  seen  ; 
not  manifested  ;  as,  latent  motives  ;  latent 
reasons;  latent  springs  of  action. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  '  Paradise 
Lost  :'  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  [Treat  works  in  their 
seminal  state,  pregnant  with  laJtnt  possibilities  of 
excellence. 


—  Latent  fault,  in  Scots  law,  a  blemish  or 
defect  in  a  commodity  purchased  which  was 
concealed  from  the  purchaser,  or  was  not 
manifest.  This  entitles  the  purchaser  to 
reject  the  article.  —  Latent  heat,  concealed 
or  hidden  heat:  that  portion  of  heat  which 
exists  in  any  body  without  producing  any 
effect  upon  another,  or  upon  the  thermo- 
meter: termed  also  Insensible  Heat,  in  dis- 
tinction from  sensible  heat.  Latent  heat 
becomes  sensible  during  the  conversion  of 
vapours  into  liquids  and  of  liquids  into 
solids;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of 
sensible  heat  disappears  or  becomes  latent 
when  a  body  changes  Its  form  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid,  or  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  or  aeriform  state.  See  HEAT. 
Latent  period  of  a,  disease,  the  period 
that  elapses  before  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  manifested  by  any  symptoms.  Thus 
the  latent  period  of  small-pox,  measles,  4c.. 
signifies  the  time  that  elapses  from  the 
moment  of  Infection  to  the  accession  of  the 
symptoms.  Called  also  Period  of  Intubation. 

Latently  (la'tent-li),  ado.  In  a  latent  man- 
ner. 

Lateral  (lat'er-al).  a.  [Fr.  ;  L.  lateralis,  from 
latus,  laterut,  a  side.]  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  the  side;  hence,  (a)  directed  to  the 
side;  as,  the  lateral  view  of  an  object. 
('<)  Proceeding  from  the  side;  as,  the  lateral 
branches  of  a  tree;  lateral  shoots.  —  Lateral 
operation,  In  rurg.  the  name  given  to  one 
mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  because  the 
prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  are 
divided  laterally.  See  LITHOTOMY.—  Lateral 
pressure  or  stress,  a  pressure  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  as  of  a  beam.  —  Lateral 
strength,  in  mech.  the  force  with  which  a 
body,  as  a  bar  or  beam,  placed  horizontally, 
resists  another  force  acting  upon  it  in  a 
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direction  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and 
tending  to  break  it. 

Laterality  (lat-er-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  lateral— 2. t  That  which  is  lateral. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left  lat- 
erality  in  the  ark  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. 

Sir  T.  Ero-wne. 

Laterally  (lat'er-al-li),  adv.  In  a  lateral 
manner,  direction,  or  position;  sideways. 
•Laterally  or  sideways.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lateran  (lat'er-an),  n.  One  of  the  churches 
at  Rome,  built  originally  by  Constantino 
the  Great,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  of 
Lateran.  It  is  the  episcopal  church  of  the 
pope,  and  the  principal  church  of  Rome. 
It  has  a  palace  and  other  buildings  annexed 
to  it.  Eleven  ecclesiastical  councils,  called 
Lateran  councils,  have  been  held  in  the 
palace.  Every  newly-elected  pope  takes 
solemn  possession  of  the  church,  and  from 
its  balcony  the  pope  bestows  his  blessing  on 
the  people.  The  site  on  which  the  buildings 
of  the  Lateran  stand  originally  belonged  to 
Plautius  Latemnus,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Nero:  hence  the  name. 

Laterecl,  I  a.    Delayed.     Chaucer. 

Laterifolious  (la'ter-i-fo"li-us),  a.  [L.  latus, 
laterw,  side,  and  folium,  leaf.]  In  bat.  grow- 
ing on  the  side  of  a  leaf  at  the  base;  as,  a 
laterifolious  flower. 

Laterigrada  (la'ter-i-gra"da),  n.  pi.  [L.  latus, 
lateris,  a  side,  and  gradior,  to  advance.]  A 
family  of  spiders  which  stitch  leaves  to- 
gether and  make  no  web,  but  run  sideways 
or  backwards,  and  occasionally  throw  out 
adhesive  threads  to  entrap  their  prey. 

Laterite  (lat'er-it),  n.  [L.  later,  a  brick  or 
tile.]  An  argillaceous  sandstone  found  in 
South  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  a  compound 
of  clay  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  formed  by 
the  disintegration  of  trap  or  volcanic  rocks, 
but  most  frequently  of  gneiss.  It  is  gener- 
ally of  a  reddish  colour,  due  to  the  iron. 

Laterite,  Lateritic  (lat'er-it,  lat-er-it'ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  laterite. 
'  The  laterite  formation  of  the  east  coast  of 
Southern  India.'  Nature.  'The  lateritic 
deposits  of  Madras. '  Nature. 

Lateiitious  (la-ter-i'shus),  a.  [L.  lateritius, 
from  later,  a  brick.]  Like  bricks;  of  the 
colour  of  bricks.— Lateritious  sediment,  a 
sediment  in  urine  resembling  brick-dust, 
observed  after  the  crisis  of  fevers  and  at  the 
termination  of  gouty  paroxysms. 

Lates  (la'tez),  n.  [Or.  latos,  the  name  of  a 
fish  inhabiting  the  Nile.]  One  of  the  most 
delicately  flavoured  of  the  fish  of  the  Nile, 
belonging  to  the  perch  family ;  the  Nile 
perch  (Perca  Lates  or  Lates  niloticus).  It 
sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  3  feet. 

Latescence  (la-tes'ens),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  latescent,  or  of  withdraw- 
ing or  being  concealed  from  public  view  or 
cognizance. 

This  obscuration  can  be  conceived  in  every  infinite 
degree  between  incipient  latescence  and  irrecover- 
able latency.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Latescent  (la-tes'ent),  a.  Lying  hid;  latent; 
not  obvious  to  view  or  cognizance. 

It  is  too  familiar  to  be  notorious,  lying,  in  fact,  un- 
expressed and  latescent  in  every  concrete  applica- 
tion. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Latewake  (lat'wak),  n.  A  corruption  of 
Lichwake  (which  see). 

Lateward  (lat'werd),  adv.  Somewhat  late. 
[Rare.] 

Lateward  (lat'werd),  a.  Somewhat  late; 
backward.  '  Latewardtmit.'  11  uloet.  [Rare.] 

Latex  (la'teks),  n.  [L. ,  a  fluid  juice.]  In 
hot.  the  elaborated  sap  of  plants  contained  in 
peculiar  anastomosing  vessels,  called  latici- 
ferpus  or  cinenchymatous.  The  white  milky 
fluid  that  exudes  from  the  cut  stalk  of  a 
dandelion  and  of  many  Euphorbiaceffi  is  the 
elaborated  sap  or  latex. 

Lath  (lath),  n.  [A.  Sax.  latta,  Icetta,  D.  and  G. 
latte,  Fr.  latte,  It.  latta,  a  lath,  a  pole,  &c. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  word  is  origin- 
ally Teutonic  or  Romance.  ]  1.  A  thin  narrow 
board  or  slip  of  wood  that  is  nailed  to  the 
rafters  of  a  building  to  support  the  tiles  or 
covering.  —  2.  A  thin  narrow  slip  of  wood 
that  is  nailed  to  the  studs  to  support  the 
plastering ;  also,  a  thin  cleft  piece  of  wood 
used  in  slating,  tiling,  and  plastering.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  laths,  single  and  double,  the 
former  being  barely  i  inch,  while  the  latter 
are  f  inch  thick.  Pantile  laths  are  long 
square  pieces  of  fir  on  which  the  pantiles 
hang. — Lath  and  plaster,  a  kind  of  slight 
partition  formed  by  luth  and  plaster  alone. 
'  I  traced  the  blood  (of  the  rats) .  .  .  through 
the  openings  of  the  lath  and  plaster.'  May- 
hew.— Dagger  of  lath.  See  under  DAGGER. 


Lath  (lath),  v.t.  To  cover  or  line  with  laths. 

A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed  on 
every  side.  Mortimer. 

Lath,  Lathe  (lath,  lain),  ».  [A.  Sax.  Iceth, 
a  district  or  division  of  a  county.]  A  part 
or  large  division  of  a  county  comprising 
several  hundreds,  a  term  now  confined  to 
the  county  of  Kent,  in  which  there  are  five 
of  these  lathes  or  divisions. 

La th-and- plaster  (lath'and-plas-ter),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  partition 
formed  of  lath  and  plaster  only;  hence, 
flimsy;  unsubstantial;  as,  a  lath-and-plaster 
edifice. 

Lath-brick  (latb/brik),  n.  A  kind  of  brick 
22  inches  long  and  6  inches  broad,  used  in 
kilns  to  dry  malt  on.  Lath-bricks  are  so 
named  from  being  used  as  a  substitute  for 
laths. 

Lathe  (lain),  n.  [Icel.  loth,  Dan.  lad,  a  lathe, 
drejelad,  a  turning-lathe.  The  word  may 
have  at  first  meant  a  frame  or  framework; 
comp.  Dan.  lade,  a  shed,  G.  lade,  a  box,  la- 
den, a  booth;  so  G.  drechselbank,  lit.  turning- 
bench.  In  second  sense  it  corresponds  with 
Sw.  and  G.  lade,  a  lay  or  lathe  in  a  loom.] 
1.  A  machine  for  turning  and  polishing  flat, 
round,  cylindrical,  oval,  and  every  interme- 
diate form  of  body  in  wood,  ivory,  metals, 
&c.,  the  object  worked  on  receiving  a  rotary 
motion;  it  is  also  used  in  glass-cutting  and 
earthenware  manufacture.— 2.  That  part  of 
a  loom  in  which  the  reed  is  fixed,  and  by  the 
movements  of  which  the  weft-threads  are 
laid  parallel  to  each  other,  shot  after  shot, 
in  the  process  of  weaving.  According  to  the 
greater  or  less  impulse  of  the  lathe  the  weft 
is  laid  more  or  less  closely  together  in  the 
plane  of  the  web.  Called  also  Batten  and 
Lay.— Duplex  lathe,  a  lathe  which  works 
on  two  turning  tools  at  once.  —Blanehard's 
lathe,  one  for  turning  objects  of  an  irregular 
form,  as  lasts,  gun-stocks,  &c.,  after  a  given 
form. — Foot-lathe,  one  driven  by  a  treadle 
worked  by  the  foot. — Hand-lathe,  one  not 
having  an  automatic  feed.  —  Throw-lathe, 
one  in  which  the  mechanic  drives  the  lathe 
with  one  hand,  holding  the  cutting  tool  with 
the  other. 

Lathe,  n.  [Icel.  hlatha,  Ban.  lade,  a  barn.] 
A  barn  or  granary.  Chaucer.  [Obsolete  or 
northern  English.] 

Lathe-bed  (laTH'bed),  n.  That  part  of  a 
lathe  on  which  the  poppet-head  slides. 

Lathee  (lath-e'),  n.  A  pole;  a  stake.  [Anglo- 
Indian.] 

Sometimes  a  peasant  runs  away  with  a  long  lathee 
or  stick  over  his  shoulder.  W.  H.  Russell. 

LathenOath'en),  °-  Made  of  lath.  '  Lathen 
dagger.'  Ainsworth. 

Lather  (laTH'er),?i.  [A.  Rax.  leathor,  leathur, 
a  kind  of  nitre  or  soap,  whence  leathor-wyrt, 
floapwort;  comp.  Icel.  lauthr,  liithr,  the  froth 
or  foam  of  sea  water,  and  also  a  kind  of  nitre 
or  soap  used  in  washing;  Sw.  ladder,  soap.] 
1.  Foam  or  froth  made  by  soap  moistened 
with  water. — 2.  Foam  or  froth  from  profuse 
sweat,  as  of  a  horse. 

Lather  flaTH'er),  v.i.  To  form  a  foam  with 
soap  and  water;  to  become  froth  or  frothy 
matter. 

Choose  water  pure. 
Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.       Baynard. 

Lather  (laTH'er),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  lethrian,  to 
anoint.  See  the  noun.]  To  spread  over  with 
lather. 

'Tis  waste  of  soap  to  lather  an  ass. 

Macmillan's  Maff. 

Lather  (teTH'er),  v.t.  To  beat;  to  leather. 
[Vulgar.] 

Lathing  (lathing),  n.  A  covering  or  lining 
of  laths  for  walls,  &c. ;  the  act  of  covering 
with  laths. 

Lathrsea  (lath-re'a),  n.  [From  Or.  lathraios, 
concealed,  in  allusion  to  the  plants  being 
found  in  concealed  places.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Orobanchacese,  or  broom- 
rape  tribe.  L.  squamaria,  or  toothwort,  is 
a  British  parasitical  plant,  growing  on  the 
roots  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  has  a  simple 
fleshy  erect  stem,  a  foot  or  less  in  height, 
with  fleshy  scale-like  bracts  in  place  of 
leaves,  and  drooping  flesh-coloured  flowers. 
This  occurs  throughout  Europe  and  in  Asia: 
there  are  two  other  species,  one  West  Euro- 
pean, the  other  Japanese. 

Lath-reeve,  t  Lath-revet  (lath'rev),  n.  [See 
LATH  and  REEVE.]  An  officer  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  who  presided  over  a 
part  or  division  of  a  county  called  a  lath. 

Lath-splitter  (lath'split-er),  n.  One  who 
splits  wood  into  laths. 

Lath-splitting  (lath'split-ing),  n.  The  act 
or  occupation  of  making  laths. 


Lathwork  (lath'werk),  n.  A  covering  of 
laths  to  receive  plaster. 

Lathy  (lath'i),  a.  Thin  as  a  lath;  long  and 
slender.  'His  lathy  falchion.'  West. 

Lathyrus  (lath'i-rus),  n.  [Ancient  Greek 
name  of  a  kind  of  pulse.]  A  large  genus 
of  elegant  often  climbing  plants,  natives 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  of  South 
America,  nat.  order  Leguminosre,  sub-order 
Papilionaceae.  They  have  pinnate  leaves, 
leafy  stipules,  and  often  showy  solitary  or 
racemose  flowers  of  various  hues.  Many  of 
these  plants  are  ornamental,  such  as  the 
sweet-pea  (L.  odoratus)  and  the  everlasting- 
pea  (L.  lattfolius),  and  some  useful  as  agri- 
cultural plants.  There  are  several  British 
species. 

Latialite  (la'shal-it),  n.  [L.  Latium,  and 
Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  A  name  given  to  the  min- 
eral hauyne,  from  its  being  found  in  the 
volcanic  earths  of  that  part  of  Italy  corre- 
sponding to  the  ancient  Latium. 

Latian  (la'shi-an),  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  Latium,  one  of  the  districts  or  countries 
of  ancient  Italy;  Latin. 

No  writer  of  British  birth  is  reckoned  among  the 
masters  of  Latian  poetry.  Macaulay. 

Latibulize  (la-tib'u-liz),  v.  i.  [L.  latibulum, 
a  hiding-place.]  To  retire  into  a  den,  bur- 
row, or  cavity,  and  lie  dormant  in  winter; 
to  retreat  and  lie  hid.  [Rare.  ] 

The  tortoise  latibulizes  in  October.          SHatv. 

Latibulum  (la-tib'u-lum),n.  [L. ,  from  lateo, 
to  lie  hid.]  A  hiding-place;  a  cave;  a  bur- 
row. 

Laticiferous  (lat-i-sif'er-us),  a.  [L.  latex, 
sap,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  bot.  bearing  or 
containing  latex  or  elaborated  sap.—  Latici- 
ferous vessels  or  tissue,  anastomosing  vessels 
or  tubes  which  contain  the  latex  or  sap. 
This  tissue  has  been  more  recently  termed 
cinenchyma. 

Laticlave  (la'ti-klav),  n.  [L.  latidavium— 
latus,  broad,  and  claims,  a  stripe  on  cloth.] 
A  broad  stripe  of  purple  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  tunic  worn  by  Roman  senators,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  mark  of  their  rank. 

Laticostate  (la-ti-kost'at),  a.  [L.  latus, 
broad,  and  costa,  a  rib.]  Broad-ribbed. 

Latidentate  (la-ti-dent'at),  a.  [L.  latus,  and 
dens,  a  tooth.]  Broad-toothed. 

Latifoliate,  Latifolious  (la-ti-fo'li-at,  la- 
ti-fo'li-us),  a.  [L.  latus,  and/oiitwn,  a  leaf.] 
Broad-leaved,  as  a  plant. 

Latimert  (lat'im-er),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Latiner.  See  extract  below.]  An  inter- 
preter. 

Latimer  is  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  for  an  inter- 
preter. It  seems  that  the  word  is  mistaken  and 
should  be  Latiner,  because  heretofore  he  that  un- 
derstood Latin,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was 
the  prevailing  language,  might  be  a  good  interpreter. 

Jacob. 

Latin  Oa'tin),  a.  [L.  Latinus,  from  Latiuin, 
the  district  of  Italy  in  which  Rome  was 
built.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Latins,  a  people 
of  Latium  in  Italy;  Roman;  as,  the  Latin 
language.— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  in 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Latins  or  Ro- 
mans; as,  a  Latin  grammar;  a  Latin  idiom. 
— Latin  Church,  the  Western  Church;  the 
Christian  church  in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
and  other  countries  where  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  introduced,  as  distinct  from  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 

Latin  fla'tin),  ».  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Latium.— 2.  The  language  of  the  ancient 
Romans.— 3.  t  An  exercise  in  schools,  con- 
sisting in  turning  English  into  Latin. 

In  learning  farther  his  syntaxis,  he  shall  not  use 
the  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  Latins. 
Aschatn. 

Latin  (la'tin),  ».t.  To  turn  into  Latin.  'The 
well  latinea  apology  in  his  behalf.'  Puller. 

Latin  t  (la'tin),  v.i.  To  use  Latin  words  or 
phrases. 

Latinism  (la'tin-izm),  n.  A  Latin  idiom;  a 
mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latins. 

Milton  has  made  use  of  frequent  transpositions, 
Latinisms,  antiquated  words  and  phrases. 

Addison. 

Latinist  (la'tin-ist),  n.    One  skilled  in  Latin. 

He  left  school  a  good  Latinist.  Macaulay. 

Latinlstic  (la-tin-ist'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Latin ;  in  a  Latin  style  or  idiom.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Latinitaster  (la-tin'i-tas-ter),  n.  One  who 
has  a  smattering  of  Latin. 

Latinity  (la-tin'i-ti),  ».  The  Latin  tongue, 
style,  or  idiom,  or  the  use  thereof;  specifi- 
cally, purity  of  the  Latin  style  or  idiom. 

Latinization  (la'tin-iz-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  rendering  into  Latin. 

Latinize  (la'tin-iz), v.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  latinized; 
ppr.  latinizing.  1.  To  translate  into  Latin. 
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1  To  (IT.  UUn  termmaUons  or  forms  to. 
a«  to  foreign  word*. 

Terras  and  pornaei  that  are  laliniied.       ll'atti 
r.tlnlsya  (la'tln  izX  «.(.     To  use  words  or 
phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  Utilise  too  much. 

• 

Latlnlyt  (la'tln  li).  ode.  So  as  to  under- 
rtandand  write  Latin;  with  purity  of  Latin 

Latlont  (l?shon),  n.  [L  totto.  tofumi*,  from 
latum,  used  as  the  supine  of  fero.  to  bear  ] 
The  act  of  bearing  or  carrying  from  or 
place  to  another;  transportation;  transla- 

Latlrortroui  (UH-r°«/trai)-  "•    IL  {"*"*: 
roaTandrortn.m.beak.)  Having  a  broad 

LatlMpUR  ( lat-l  sep't* ).  n.  pi.  [L  latut. 
broad,  and  leptum.  a  hedge,  a  partition  1  In 
frot  cruclferou*  plants  haviiig  Uie  dissepi- 
ment broad  In  proportion  to  the  thickness 
between  the  valves. 

Lallan  (lat'ish),  a.    Somewhat  late. 

Utancy  (H/ti-tan-sl),  n.  [L  latttant,  la- 
titantii  ppr  of  latito,  to  lie  hid,  from  lateo. 
See  LATENT  )  The  state  of  lying  concealed; 
the  state  of  lurking.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Latitant  (la'ti-tant).  a.  Lurking;  lying  hid; 
.  .inc-caled;  latent  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Latltat  (la'ti-tat).  n.  [L. ,  he  lurks.  ]  A  writ 
(now  abolished)  by  which  a  person  -Hal 
summoned  Into  the  King's  Bench  to  answer, 
u  on  the  supposition  that  he  lay  concealed. 

Every  power  conferred  by  the  law  was  therefore 
brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  some  were  served  with 
notices  to  quit ;  some  with  processes  for  rent ;  some 
with  a  legal  document  called  a  latitat. 

ff.  S.  Trench. 

Latltation  ( la-ti-Ut'shon  X  n.  A  lying  In 
concealment. 

Latitude  (lat'i-tud),  n.  (Fr. ;  L  latitude, 
fniin  latut.  broad,  wide.  See  extract  under 
4]  1  Extent  from  side  to  side,  or  distance 
sldewlse  from  a  given  point  or  line;  breadth; 
width. 

Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude. 

2  Room;  space;  as.  here  there  was  little  lati- 
tude  for  motion.— S.  In  aitron  the  distance 
of  a  star  north  or  south  of  the  ecliptic, 
measured  on  that  secondary  to  the  ecliptic 
which  passes  through  the  body.  Secondaries 
to  the  ecliptic  are  called  circlet  of  celettial 
latitude,  and  parallels  to  the  ecliptic  are 
called  parallel*  of  eeleitial  latitude.— t.  In 
grog    the  distance  of   any  place   on   the 
globe  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  mea- 
aured  on  Its  meridian ;  any  distance  mea- 
sured on  a  meridian;  as,  the  ship  sailed 
through  SO'  of  latitude.     It  is  called  north 
or  touth  according  as  the  place  Is  on  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  equator.    The 
highest  or  greatest  latitude  is  90',  that  Is, 
at  the  poles.  The  laUtude  of  a  place  Is  easily 
found,  as,  for  Instance,  by  measuring  the 
altitude  of  the  pole-star.    See  LuNorri'HE. 

The  ancients  supposed  the  torrid  and  the  frigid 
tones  to  be  uninhabitable  and  even  impenetrable 
by  man.  bat  while  the  earth,  as  known  to  them,  was 
bounded  westwardly  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  ex. 
tended  indefinitely  towards  the  east.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  habitable  world,  then  (and  ancient  treo. 
graphy  •mlnaoatl  only  the  home  of  man.  %  4*~»UrV. 
were  much  greater  measured  from  west  to  east  than 
from  north  to  south.  Accordingly,  early  geographers 
catted  the  greater  dimension,  or  the  east  and  west 
line,  the  length,  longitude,  of  the  earth,  the  shorter 
ttttwemlon,  or  the  north  and  south  line,  they  denomi- 
nated its  tmeeY*.  latitude.  G.  P.  Mar.h 

6.  Extent  of  meaning;  wideness.  compre- 
henejveostxi.  or  looseness  of  application :  as, 
the  words  will  not  bear  this  latitude  of  con- 
struction. 

Then,  In  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doctrine 
of  good-will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  those  hard  pinch- 
ing ranh.  South. 

6  Extent  of  deviation  from  a  standard;  free- 
dom from  rule*  or  limits;  laxity. 

In  hnxnan  actions,  there  are  no  degrees  and  pre- 
cise natural  tarts  described,  but  a  latitude  Is  in- 
dulged. Jrr.  Taylor 

7.  Extent;  size;  amplitude;  scope. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  In  their  full  latitude 
l.ockf 


—PanlbUtf  latitude,  small  circles  paralel 
to  the  equator  -  fti/ervrux  of  latitude  of 
two  placet,  the  arc  of  the  meridian  Inter- 
cepted between  their  parallels  of  latl<u<l<- 
Middle  latitude  tailing,  a  comliinatinn  of 
plane  and  parallel  sailing,  so  named  from 
the  cue  of  the  middle  latitude ;  that  Is,  the 
latitude  of  the  parallel  which  Is  equally 
distant  from  the  parallel  left  and  the  one 

Latitudinal  0«t-l -tn.rin  at),  a     Pertaining 
to  latitude;  In  the  direction  of  latitude 


Latltudlnarlan  (Ut'l-tad-ln-s/'rl-anXa.  [Fr. 
latitwliiuin.]  1-  Kmbntclng  a  wide  circle 
or  range;  not  confined  by  narrow  limits; 
baring  a  wide  scope;  free. 

L*t*<K»ari**  love  will  be  expensive,  and  there- 
fore  I  would  be  informed  what  U  to  be  gottenj^u. 

1  Characterized  by  freedom,  independence, 
or  want  of  respect  for  the  usual  standards 
of  belief  or  opinion;  lar  in  religious  prin- 
ciples or  views;  free-thinking;  liberal;  as, 
latitudinariaH  opinions  or  doctrines,  ape- 
cincally  In  Eng  hint,  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Church  who  denied  or 
doubted  the  divine  right  and  the  origin  of 
Episcopacy.  '  Latituitinarian  prelates,  who 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  correspond  with 
Uoddridge,  and  to  shake  hands  with  w  hi- 
ton.'  Maeaulav. 

Latltudlnarian  (lat'i-tud-in-a"ri-an),  n. 
1  One  who  is  liberal  or  not  bigoted  in  his 
notions ;  one  who  has  no  respect  for  com- 
monly accepted  doctrines  or  opinions;  spe- 
cifically, in  thenl.  one  who  departs  in  opinion 
from  the  strict  principles  of  orthodoxy;  or 
one  who  indulges  a  latitude  of  thinking  an. I 
interpretation.  —  2.  In  the  Kntjlith  Church, 
one  who  denies  or  doubts  the  divine  right 
or  origin  of  Episcopacy,  though  he  admits 
its  expediency :  specifically  spplied  to  cer- 
tain member*  of  the  church  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

They  wished  that  things  might  have  been  carried 
with  more  moderation,  and  they  continued  to  keep 
up  a  good  correspondence  with  those  who  differed 
from  them  in  opinion,  and  allowed  a  great  freedom 
both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity;  from  whence 
they  were  called  '  men  of  latitude ;'  and  upon  this. 
men  of  narrow  thoughts  fastened  upon  them  the 
name  of  latttudinanant.  Rf,  Kitrnet. 

Latitudinarlanism  (lat'l-tud-ln-a"ri-an- 
Izm).  n.  Freedom  or  liberality  of  opinion, 
particularly  in  theology;  laxity  or  indiffer- 
ence in  regard  to  religious  doctrines. 

Fierce  sectarianism  bred  fierce  latitudinarianiim. 

De  Quincey. 

He  (Ammonius  Saccas)  plunged  into  the  wildest 
latitiidirtananitm  of  opinion,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  gre.it  name  of  Plato  in  order  to  attach  autho- 
rity and  importance  to  his  pantheistic  creed. 

jf.  S.  Harford, 

Latitudlnous  (lat-i-tud'in-us),  o.  .  Having 
latitude  or  large  extent 

Laton,  *  n.  (Sp. )  Latten;  a  kind  of  mixed 
metal  of  the  colour  of  brass.  Chaucer. 

Latour  (l»-tor).  n.  A  celebrated  Bordeaux 
wine  from  Chateau  Latour,  between  Julien 
and  Pauillac. 

Latrantt<la'trant).<7.  [See  LATRATE.  )  Bark- 
ing; noisily  clamouring.  •  The  latrant  race  ' 
Tidcell. 

Latratel  (la'trat),  r.  i.  [L  (afro,  latratum, 
to  hark.)  To  bark  as  a  dog. 

Latratlon  t  (la-tra'shon),  n.    A  barking 

Latreutlcal  (la-trut'lk-al),  a.  (Or.  latreue, 
to  serve,  to  minister.]  Acting  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  servant;  ministering;  relating  to 
or  constituted  by  latrla.  Bp.  Hall. 

Latlia  (la-tri'a),  n.  [L,  from  Or.  latrcia, 
service  ]  The  highest  kind  of  worship,  or 
that  paid  to  God:  distinguished  by  Romau 
Catholics  from  dulia,  or  the  inferior  worship 
paid  to  saints  See  Dri.iA 

Latrine  (la-tren'),  n.  (L.  farrt'na,  lavatrina, 
a  bath,  a  water-closet,  from  lam,  to  wash  ) 
A  privy;  a  water-closet 

Latrobite  (la-trOblt),  n.  (From  Latrobe,  a 
personal  name.  ]  A  pink  or  rose-red  mineral 
allied  to  felspar,  and  occurring  in  indistinct 
crystals  or  massive,  associated  with  felspar, 
mica,  and  calc-spar. 

Latroclnation  t  (la  tro'si-na"shon),n.  (From 
L.  lain,  a  robber.)  The  act  of  robbing;  a 
depredation. 

Latrocinium  t  (la  -  tr6  -  sin '  1  -  um),  n.  (L. ) 
1.  The  prerogative  of  adjudging  and  exe- 
cuting thieves.— 2.  Larceny;  theft 
Latroclny  t  (Iat'r6-si-nl),  n.  (L.  latrocinium, 
robbery,  from  lain,  a  robber.  See  LAK- 
oraT.)  Theft;  larceny. 
Latten  (lat'en),  n  |Fr.  laiton,  Sp.  In  tun, 
brass;  It  latta,  tin-plate;  probably  kindred 
forms  to  K.  lath,  the  name  being  given  on 
no  ..mil  of  the  material  being  used  in  flat 
pieces  or  plates.  See  LATH.)  1.  A  fine  kind 
of  brass  or  bronze  anciently  used  for  crosses 
and  candlesticks,  brasses  of  sepulchral 
monuments,  Ac. 

The  hau'lwiy  not  as  now  with  fatten  hound. 

B.  JftUffH. 

1  As  a  modern  commercial  term,  thin 
metal ;  metal  in  sheets  or  strips,  especially 
sheet  or  plate  brass  or  thin  plate*  of  mixed 
metal.  -  Mark  latten.  brass  composed  of 
copper  and  zinc  In  milled  sheets,  used  by 
braziers,  and  for  drawing  into  wire.  - 


Shaven  latten,  a  thinner  kind  of  latten.  - 
Roll  latten,  latt«n  polished  on  both  sides 
ready  for  use.  Simmondf.  —  3.  Tin-plate. 

Latten-bra88  (lat'en-bras),  n.  Milled  brass, 
reduced  to  different  thicknesses,  according 
to  the  uses  the  sheets  are  intended  for. 

Latter  (lat'er),  o.  [An  irregular  comparative 
of  late,]  1.  Coming  or  happening  after 
something  else;  more  late  or  recent:  opposed 
to  former;  as,  the  former  and  latter  rain; 
former  or  latter  harvest. 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former,  world. 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse.  MiUott, 

2.  Mentioned  the  last  of  two. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation— 
and  in  what  sense  the  latter  is  superior.        It'atti. 

S.  Modern;  lately  done  or  past;  as,  In  these 
latter  age*. 

Full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  fatter  times. 

Thornton. 

4  t  Last;  latest;  final. 

Embrace  his  neck. 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp.     Shalt. 

Latter-day  Saint  (Ut'er-da  sant),  n.    See 

MOKMON. 
Latterly  (lat'er-li),  adv.    I.  Of  late;  in  time 

not  long  past;  lately. — 2.  Ultimately;  at  last. 

It  was  by  crushing  a  formidable  resistance  of  this 
kind  that  Taiko  acquired  his  ascendancy  latterly. 
Brougham. 

Lattermath  Oa*-'er-math),  n.    [Latter  and 
math..     See    Mow.)     The  latter  mowing: 
that  which  is  mowed  after  a  former  mow- 
ing ;  aftermath. 

The/<T/frr-m<i/A  has  lesssub- 
stance,  succulence,  and    fra- 
grance  than  the  summer  crop. 
l-andor. 

Lattern(lat'ern),n.  Same 

.-,«  Lectern. 

Lattice  (lat'is),  n.    [Fr. 
i^,      (a'ru.fromiafre-.lath.  See 

L.ttke..o,k.froma    LATH.)      1     Any  work  of 

window  in  Cairo.  wood  or  iron  made  by 
crossing  laths,  rods,  or 
bars,  and  forming  open  chequered  or  reticu- 
lated work.  —2.  Anything  made  of  or  covered 
with  strips  interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  net-work;  as,  (a)  a  window  made  of 
latha  or  strips  of  Iron  which  cross  one  an- 


Lattice-window,  Cairo. 

other  like  net-work,  so  as  to  leave  open  In- 
terstices. It  is  only  used  when  air  rather 
than  light  is  to  be  admitted.  Such  windows 
were  once  general  in  England. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice.  Judg.  v.  oft. 

(6)  A  blind  for  a  window  constructed  in  a 
similar  way.— 3.  In  her. 
a  bordure  formed  of 
perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal bars,  either  inter- 
laced or  not. 
Lattice  (lat'is),  v.t  pret. 
*  pp.  latticed;  ppr.  lat- 
ticing. 1.  To  give  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a 
lattice  to.—  2.  To  famish 
with  a  lattice.— To  lat- 
tice up,  t  to  hide  from 
to  render  obscure;  to 


lattice. 


the  light  of  day ; 
eclipse. 

Alexander  was  adorned   with  most  excellent  vir- 
tues. .  .  .  Therein  he  hath  latticed  *f  Caesar. 

Man*. 

Lattice-bridge  (lat'is-brij),  ».  A  bridge  so 
named  from  having  its  sides  constructed 
with  cross-framing  so  as  to  resemble  lattice- 
work. See  BRUME. 

Lattice-girder  (lat'is-gerd-ert.  n  A  girder 
of  which  the  web  consists  of  diagonal  pieces 
arranged  like  lattice-work. 


rate.  far.  fat,  fill;       mt,  met,  h*r;       pine  pin;       note,  not.  move:       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      U.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  try 
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LAURACE.S: 


Lattice-leaf,  Lattice-plant  (lat'is-lef,  lat'- 
is-plant),  n.  A  very  remarkable  aquatic 
plant  of  Madagascar  (Ouvirandra  fenestra- 
lis),  by  some  referred  to  the  nat.  order  Jun- 
caginaceiB,  by  others  to  the  Naiadacese,  and 
noteworthy  for  the  structure  of  its  leaves. 
The  blade  resembles  lattice-work  or  open 
needle-work,  the  longitudinal  ribs  being 


Lattice  Plant  (Ouvirandra/enestralis). 

crossed  by  tendrils,  and  the  interstices  be- 
tween them  open.  Written  also  Lace-leaf. 

Lattice  -  window  (lat'is-  win-do),  n.  Same 
as  Lattice,  2  (a). 

Lattice -work  (lat'is-werk),  n.  Same  as 
Lattice,  1. 

Lauch  (lach).    Scotch  form  of  Laugh. 

Laud  (lad),  n.  [From  L.  laus,  laudis,  praise; 
from  a  root  clu,  seen  also  in  L.  clamare. 
W.  clod,  Ir.  cloth,  praise,  fame ;  the  L.  laus 
has  lost  the  initial  guttural.]  1.  Praise; 
commendation;  an  extolling  in  words;  hon- 
ourable mention.  [Rare.] 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted.  Shak. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  con- 
sists in  praise.  — 3.  Music,  or  a  song  in  praise 
or  honour  of  any  one. 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  lands.  Shak, 

4.  pi.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  second  service 
of  the  day  said  after  nocturns,  and  usually 
included  in  the  term  matins:  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  psalms  of  praise  with  which  it 
concludes. 

Laud  (lad),  v.t.  [L.  laudo,  to  praise.]  To 
praise  in  words  alone,  or  with  words  and 
singing;  to  celebrate. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles ;  and  land  him,  all 
ye  people.  Rom.  xv.  n. 

Laudability  (lad-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  laudable;  laudableness.  [Rare.] 

Laudable  (lad'a-bl),  a.  [L.  lauddbilis,  from 
laudo,  to  praise.  See  LAUD.]  1.  Praise- 
worthy; commendable;  as,  laudable  motives; 
laudable  actions. 

By  this  laudable  ambition  the  taste  of  the  public  is 
improved.  Is.  Taylor. 

2.  Healthy;  healthful;  salubrious.  'Laud- 
able animal  juices.'  Arbuthnot. 

Laudableness  (lad'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  laudable;  praiseworthiness;  lauda- 
bility;  as,  the  laudableness  of  designs,  pur- 
poses, motives,  or  actions. 

Laudably  (lad'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  laudable 
manner. 

Laudanum  (lad'a-num),  n.  [From  L.  lada- 
num,  the  resinous  juice  obtained  from  the 
shrub  lada.  See  LADANUM.]  Opium  pre- 
pared in  spirit  of  wine  by  maceration, 
straining  and  filtering ;  tincture  of  opium. 
—  Dutchman's  laudanum,  the  Passiftora 
rubra,  a  plant  which  grows  in  Jamaica. 
The  tincture  of  the  flowers  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  opium. 

Laudation  (lad-a'shon),  n.  Praise;  com- 
mendation. 

Laudative  (lad'at-iv),  n.  [L.  laudativus, 
from  laudo,  to  praise.  See  LAUD.]  A  pane- 
gyric; a  eulogy.  [Rare.] 

I  mean  to  make  no  panegyric  or  laudative.    Bacon. 

Laudati vet  (lad'at-iv),  a.  laudatory.  Bacon. 
Laudator  (lad-at'er),  n.     1.  One  who  lauds ; 

a  lauder. — 2.  In  taw,  an  arbitrator. 
Laudatpry  (lad'a-to-ri),  a.    Containing  or 

expressing  praise;  tending  to  praise. 

This  psalm  ...  is  laudatory,  setting  forth  and 
celebrating  the  power  and  greatness  of  God,  for 
which  he  is  to  be  praised.  Udall. 

Laudatory  (lad'a-to-ri),  n.  That  which  con- 
tains or  expresses  praise. 

A  laudatory  of  itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first 
word.  Milton. 

Lauder  ( lad '  6r ),  n.  One  who  lauds  or 
praises. 

Laugh  (laf),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  hleahhan,  hlekkan, 
hlihhan,  to  laugh;  comp.  Goth,  hlahjan, 
O.H.G.  hlahhan,  Icel.  hlceja,  ».  lagchen,  G. 


lachen,  to  laugh.  In  pronunciation  the 
hnal  consonantal  sound  has  changed  from 
guttural  to  labial  in  England— not  in  Scot- 
land ;  compare  in  this  respect  enough,  trough, 
&c..]  1.  To  make  the  noise  and  exhibit  the 
features  which  are  characteristic  of  mirth 
in  the  human  species;  to  make  that  convul- 
sive or  chuckling  noise  which  sudden  merri- 
ment excites.  —  2.  In  poetry,  to  be  gay;  to 
appear  gay,  cheerful,  pleasant,  lively,  or 
brilliant. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flow'rets  crown'd. 
Dry  den. 

— Laugh  and  lay  down,  an  old  game  at  cards, 
in  which  the  winner  laid  down  his  cards 
and  laughed,  or  was  supposed  to  laugh,  at 
his  luck.— To  laugh  at,  to  ridicule;  to  treat 
with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.    Pope. 

— To  laugh  in  the  sleeve,  to  laugh  privately, 
and  so  as  not  to  be  observed,  especially 
when  apparently  maintaining  a  demure 
countenance :  it  generally  implies  some  de- 
gree of  contempt. — To  laugh  out  of  the  other 
side  or  corner  of  the  mouth,  to  laugh  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  mouth,  to  weep  or  cry;  to 
be  made  to  feel  regret,  vexation,  or  disap- 
pointment, especially  after  exhibiting  a 
boastful  or  exultant 'spirit. 
Laugh  (laf),  n.  The  convulsion  caused  by 
merriment ;  an  inarticulate  expression  of 
sudden  mirth  peculiar  to  man. 

But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found.     Pope. 

Laugh  (laf).  v.t.    1.  To  express  by  laughing. 

The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause. 
Shak. 

2.  To  ridicule  or  deride :  with  out  or  down; 
as,  to  laugh  one  out  of  his  fancies;  to  laugh 
a  scheme  down. — To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  die- 
ride;  to  treat  with  mockery,  contempt,  and 
scorn.  Neh.  ii.  19. 

Laughable  (laf'a-bl),  a.  That  may  justly 
excite  laughter ;  as,  a  laughable  story ;  a 
laughable  scene. 

Though  men  may  bicker  with  the  things  they  love, 
They  would  not  make  them  laughable  in  all  eyes. 
Tennyson. 

SYN.  Eisible,  ridiculous,  ludicrous,  comical, 
droll,  mirthful 

Laughableness  (laf'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  laughable. 

Laughably  (laf'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
excite  laughter. 

Laugher  (laf'er),  ?i.  1.  One  who  laughs  or 
is  fond  of  merriment. 

The  laughers  are  much  the  majority.         Pope. 

2.  A  variety  of  Arabian  pigeon,  so  named 
from  its  cry:  it  resembles  the  wild  rock- 
pigeon,  but  is  smaller. 

Laughing-gas  (laf' ing-gas),  n.  Nitrous 
oxide,  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen  :  so  called 
because,  when  inhaled,  it  usually  produces 
exhilaration. 

Laughing-goose  (lafing-gos),  n.  A  species 
of  goose,  the  Anser  albifrons. 

Laughingly  (laf  ing-li),  adv.  In  a  laughing 
or  merry  way;  with  laughter. 

Laughing-Stock  (laf'ing-stok), «.  A  person 
or  thing  that  is  an  object  of  ridicule;  a  butt 
for  laughter  or  jokes. 

When  he  talked,  he  talked  nonsense,  and  made  him- 
self the  laughing-stock  of  his  hearers.      Macaulny. 

Laughsome  (laf'sum),  a.  Merry;  cheerful; 
as,  taughsom^  glee. 

Laughter  (lafter),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hleahtor; 
comp.  Icel.  hldtr,0.  H.  G.  hlahtar.  See  LAUGH.  ] 
An  expression  of  mirth,  manifested  chiefly 
in  certain  convulsive  and  partly  involuntary 
actions  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  air,  being  expelled  from 
the  chest  in  a  series  of  jerks,  produces  a 
succession  of  short  abrupt  sounds,  certain 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and 
often  of  other  parts  of  the  body  also  taking 
place;  also,  any  expression  of  merriment  per- 
ceivable in  the  countenance,  as  in  the  eyes. 
Laughter  is  generally  excited  by  things 
which  are  of  a  ridiculous  or  ludicrous  nature, 
the  ultimate  cause  being  usually  attributed 
to  the  perception  of  some  incongruity, 
though  mere  incongruity  is  not  always  suf- 
ficient. It  may  also  be  caused,  especially  in 
the  young,  by  tickling;  it  also  accompanies 
hysteria,  and  sometimes  extreme  grief. 

Laughterless  (laf'ter-les),  a.  Without 
laughter ;  not  laughing. 

Laugh-worthy  (laf  wer-THi),  a.  Deserving 
to  be  laughed  at ;  laughable. 

They  laugh'd  at  his  laugh-worthy  fate.  B.  J onsen. 

Laughy  (lafi),  a.    Inclined  or  disposed  to 
laughter.     Thackeray. 
Lauk  (lak),  interj.  [A  euphemism  for  Lord.} 


An  exclamation  expressing  wonder  or  sur- 
prise. 'Lauk,  Mr.  \V.,  how  you  do  frighten 
one ! '  Dickens. 

Laumonite,  Laumontite  (la'mon-it,  Ia'- 
mont-It),  n.     Efflorescent  zeolite :  so  called 
from  Laumont,  its  discoverer.     It  is  found 
in  laminated  masses,  in  groups  of  prismatic 
crystals,  or  prismatic  distinct  concretions. 
Exposed  to  dry  air  it  disintegrates. 
Launce  (lans),  n.     A  name  common  to  two 
species  of  Ammodytes  or  sand-eels;  the  A. 
•.    lancea,  Cuvier  (the  small-mouthed  launce 
,     or  riggle),  and  the  A.  tobianus,  Linn,  (wide- 
I    mouthed  laun.ce  or  hornel).  They  have  their 
j    name  from  their  lance-like  form.   See  SAND- 
EEL. 

Launce!  (l&ns),  n.    [L.  lanx,  lands,  plate,  a 
|    scale  of  a  balance.]    Balance. 

Need  teacheth  her  this  lesson  hard  and  rare, 
That  fortune  all  in  equall  launce  doth  sway. 

Spenser. 

Launcet  (I**113).  n-    Same  as  Lance. 

Launcegay  t  (lans'ga),  n.  Same  as  Lancegay. 

.  Launch  (lansh),  v.t.    [Also  written  lanch,  a 

form  of  lance;  Fr.  lancer,  O.Fr.  lanchier,  to 

throw  or  dart.]    1.  To  throw,  as  a  lance;  to 

dart ;  to  let  fly. 

At  him  he  launch'd  his  spear  and  pierc'd  his  breast. 
Dry  den. 

2.  To  pierce  or  cut  with,  or  as  with,  a  lance; 
to  lance.    Shak. 

As  gentle  hynd,  whose  sides  with  cruel  steele 
Through  launched,  forth  her  bleeding  sides  does 
rain.  Spenser. 

3.  To  move  or  cause  to  slide  from  the  land 
into  the  water;  to  plunge  into;  as,  to  launch 
a  ship. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship. 

And,  rolf'd  on  levers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 

4.  To  put  out  into,  or  as  into,  another  sphere 
of  duty,  another  field  of  activity,  or  the 
like ;  as,  to  launch  one  on  the  world. 

Launch  (lansh),  v.i.  1.  To  move  or  glide 
forward,  as  a  ship  into  the  water.  —  2.  To 
enter  on  another  field  of  activity,  another 
sphere  of  duty,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  launch 
into  the  wide  world.  —3.  To  expatiate  h> 
language;  as,  to  launch  into  a  wide  field  of 
discussion. 

Launching  into  divers  inquiries  about  providence. 
Jiarrffiv. 

Launch  (lansh),  n.  1.  The  sliding  or  move- 
ment of  a  ship  from  the  land  into  the  water, 
on  ways  prepared  for  the  purpose.  '  The 
launch  of  a  ship  is  the  act  of  launching  her." 
Young.— 2.  A  kind  of  boat,  longer,  lower,  and 
more  fiat-bottomed  than  a  long-boat.  It  is 
the  largest  boat  carried  by  a  man-of-war. 

Launching- ways  (lansh'ing-waz),  n.  pi.  See 
BILGE-WAYS. 

Laund,t  Lawndt  (land),  n.  [See  LAWN.I 
An  open  place  in  a  wood ;  an  unploughetl 
plain;  a  park;  a  field. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  ourselves, 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come. 

Shak. 

Launder  (lan'der),  n.  [Contr.  from  O.E. 
lavander,  from  Fr.  lavandier,  lavandiere, 
from  laver,  L.  lavo,  to  wash.  ]  1.  One 
who  washes;  a  washerwoman. — 2.  A  long 
trough  used  by  miners  to  receive  the  pow- 
dered ore  from  the  box  where  it  is  beaten. 

Launder  (lan'der),  v.t.  To  wash;  to  wet. 
'Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine.' 
Shak. 

Launderer  (lan'der-er),  n.  [See  LAUNDER.) 
A  man  who  follows,  the  business  of  washing 
clothes. 

Laundress  (l&n'drea),  n.  [Fern,  form  from 
launder  (which  see).]  A  female  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  wash  and  dress  clothes ;  a 
washerwoman. 

Laundress  (lan'dres\  v.i.  [From  the  noun.  ] 
To  practise  washing. 

Laundry  (lan'dri),  n.  [Contr.  for  lavandery. 
See  LAUNDER,  n.]  1.  The  act  of  washing; 
a  washing.  Bacon,  — 2.  The  place  or  room 
where  clothes  are  washed  and  dressed. — 
3.  A  launder  or  laundress.  [Intentionally 
erroneous  form.] 

There  dwells  one  Mistress  Quickly,  which  is  in  the 
manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or 
his  laundry,  Shak. 

Laundry-maid  (l&rc'dri-mad),  n.  A  female 
servant  who  attends  the  laundry. 

Laura  (la'ra),  n.  [Gr.  laura,  an  alley,  lane, 
cloister;  hence,  a  hermitage,  a  monastery'.] 
Formerly,  and  especially  in  the  Levant,  a 
collection  of  cells  or  hermitages  separated 
from  each  other,  where  the  monks  did  not 
live  in  community,  but  each  provided  for 
himself,  all  being  at  the  same  time  under 
one  superior, 

Lauracese  (la-ra'se-e),  ?i.  pi.  [L.  laurus,  a  lau- 
rel.] A  natural  order  of  apetalous  exogens, 
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LAUREATK 


LAYER 


Ulilt  i  entirely  of  tree,  and  shrub*.  Inha- 
bHtKlki  mrnwr  part,  of  the  world,  and  In 
•Met  MM*  aromatir  They  have  ln»«BM- 
not  flower.,  tbo  perianth  U  •"•P'Tf1*'' 
four  to  ten  tobed;  the  stamens  are  definite, 
and  the  fruit  (»  berry  or  drape)  ii  tade- 
htooent-  the  two  or  four  celled  anthers  open 
by  recurved  valve*  Cinnamon,  cas-i*  M»- 
aafraa,  and  camphor  are  prodncU  of  the 
ortelr*  Tnebee*known  . pecle.ii  the /-»u. 
na  iwftflu.  or  iweet-bmjr 
Laureate  (U'rt-at),  «•  1 1*  -""••ft  ^7? 
»«r€a,7  laurel  ]  Decked  or  lnve»ted  with 
laurel  •  LavriaU  hear«e .'  Jfilfcw. 

Soft  oo  her  Up  her  Imnrtftt  mo  recitaet.    *«* 

^/"a.1  laureate,  (a)  In  the  Kngliah  unlver- 
SETcS  who  rioelTwd  mn  honoarmbta ,  de- 
gree it  a  university  for  grammar,  inclnd  ng 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  to  called  from nil i  being 
crowned  with  laurel.  (6)  In  Greet  Britain, 
an  officer  belonging  In  virtue  of  hi»  offlo*  to 
toe  royal  honaehoTd  who  waa  formerly  re- 
quirwd  to  corapoae  an  ode  annually  for  the 
Jovereign's  birthday,  for  a  great  uttaul 
victory,  and  the  like— a  requirement  discon- 
tinued aince  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the 
poat  being  now  a  alnecure.  A  tierce  01 
canary  was  formerly  part  of  the  emolu- 
ments, but  Uiu  baa  been  changed  to  a  money 
payment 

Laureate  (l»'re-atX  n.  One  crowned  with 
laurel;  a  poet  laureate. 

Alat  I  few  »er»e*  touch  their  nicer  ear. 

They  .carce  can  bear  their  Ifurealt  twice  »  rear. 

Laureate  (la'rf-at),  ».(.  pret  *  pp.  taur- 
taltd;  ppr  launating.  1.  To  honour  with  a 
degree  fa  the  university,  and  a  wreath  of 
laurel -2.  To  Invest  with  the  office  of  poet 
laureate.  Pope. 

Laureateshlp  (la're-at-shlp),  n.  Office  of  a 
laurrate ;  the  po«t  of  a  poet  laureate. 

Laureation  fla-re-a'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
crowning  with  laurel;  the  act  of  conferring 
a  degree  In  a  university,  together  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel — an  honour  formerly  con- 
ferred for  excellence  in  poetry  and  rhetoric. 

On  which  occasion,  (ii.  taking  decree,  in  gram, 
mail  a  wreath  of  laurel  wa.  presented  to  the  new 
Il.it.rtT.  who  wa.  afterward,  usually  KvUd  •  poela 
lawnaeat.'  The»  toomiHou.  However., 
ban  fhwa  m.  ID  the  appellation 


Laurel  (la'rel),  «•  1°  E-  lanrer,  lorer,  Fr. 
teurier.ap.  Pr  laurel.  L  launu.}  1  A  plant 
belonging  to  the 
genus  Laurus, 
nat  order  Lau- 
race«,  to  which 
It  gives thenome. 
The  genus  U  dis- 
tinguished hy  the 
leave*.  which 
have  a  tingle  mid- 
rib, and  by  the 
twelve  stamens, 
all  of  which  are 
fertile,  with  two- 
celled  anthers, 
and  two  glands, 
one  at  each  aide. 
The  sweet-bay  or 
laurel  (launu 
nofrilu  of  Linn  ) 
is  a  native  of  the 

north    of    Africa    Swwel-bay  (Lmerms  »w*rttr|. 

and     eouUi     of 

Europe,  and  Is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
not  only  on  account  of  it*  elegant  appear- 
ance.  bat  also  for  the  aromatic  fragrance 
of  It*  evergreen  leave*.  The  fruit,  which 
Is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  alao  the  leave*, 
have  long  been  used  hi  avdW-irm  a*  stimu- 
lants ana  carminative..  The  common  or 
,  to  /VVIMU  iaoroernuua,  tlie 
turel  the  Ztaptow  Lauraolo.  In 

HUM,  heroes  and  scholars  were 

crowned  with  bay  leave*  and  berries,  whence 
the  term*  taeoslaurrtt*  and  taurr<i(«  Hence 
i  (pi.)  A  crown  of  Unrel;  and  figuratively 
honour;  fame;  distinction;  as.  to  win  lau- 
nU  am  the  Held  of  battle,  -a.  A  gold  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Jame*  I.,  struck  In  1019. 
so  called  from  the  head  of  the  king  being 
crowned  with  laurel  See  UMTB. 

Laurel  (le/reiX  «.  Pertaining  to  or  conaist- 
Ing  of  laurel ;  aa.  a  taunt  crown. 

Laurelled  ( la'reld  X  a.  Crowned  or  deco- 
rated with  laurel,  or  with  a  laurel  wreath, 
leureaU. 

A»d  H»a«  tW  .«law  ofttwawpa. 
Wwich  with  their /Mi »W<Wtnirn 
Mm  Kowty  «p  the  wV»x.«  me-a.  M*em~lmy. 


.1  fe'ral-wa.terX  n.  Water  dls- 
UUed  fmm  the  leavei  of  the  Pronut  lavro- 
rvnuiu  (the  common  or  cherry  laurel).  It  Is 


polsonom,  thepohxmous  principle  contained 

LaurencS  (la-rei?al-a). '«.  A  genus  of  algaj, 
having  a  solid  cartilaginous,  nmnd  or  com- 
nresaed.  inarticulate,  compound,  pinnate  or 
rarely  forked  frond,  studded  with  ovate  cap- 
sules  opening  by  a  terminal  pore.  L.  pm- 
natiJUa  U  the  well  known  pepper-dnb-e. 

Laufenclaoe»(l»-ren'r,i-a"se-«),  n.  pi.  A 
nat  order  of  rose-spored  alg-s,  belonifinK 
to  the  aerie*  with  tufted  spore  -  threads. 
The  genus  Laurencia  is  the  type.  8»e  LAU- 

Laureutlan  (la-ren'shl-anX  o.  In  gtot  a 
t.-rm  applied  to  a  vast  series  of  stratified 
and  cry.talline  rocks  of  gneisa,  mica-schist, 
ouartzlte,  serpentines  and  limestones,  about 
40  000  feet  in  thickness,  discovered  by  Sir 
W'  K  Logan  northward  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
In 'Canada.  The  Laurentian  is  the  lowest 
fossillferous  system  of  rocks.  Its  charac- 
teristic and  only  fossil  is  the  Eoiomi  tana- 
dttuc  (which  tee). 

Laureole.t  n.    Spurge-laurel.     Chaucer. 

Laurer.t  n     Laurel.    CAouotr. 

Laureatlne  (l»'rea-tln),  n.   Same  as  Launu- 

Laurtferous  (la-rif'er-us).  a.  [L  launu, 
laurel,  and  fero,  to  bear  ]  Prmlucing  or 
bringing  laurel 

Laurln,  Laurine  On'rin).  n.  (r-nHjoOj.) 
An  acrid,  fatty,  and  bitter  principle  con- 
tained in  the  berries  of  the  laurel. 
Laurus  On'rus),  n.  [L.  1  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  the  bay-laurel  is  the  type.  See 
LAURBL. 

Lauruatine,  Laurntrtinus  (la'rus-tin.  la- 
rus-ti'uui),  n.    A  plant,  rioumum  Tinut,  a 
popular  garden  everCTcen  shrub  or  tree,  na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Lautu  (la'tu),  «.    [Peruv.  Uautu.]    A  band 
of  cotton  twisted  and  worn  on  the  head  of 
the  Inca  of  Peru  as  a  badge  of  royalty. 
Lava  (la'va),  n.    [It.,  from  L.  loco,  to  wash. 
The  general  term  for  all  rock-matter  that 
flows  in   a  molten  state  from  volcanoes, 
and  which  when  cooled  down  forms  varie- 
ties  of    tufa,    trachyte,    trachytic    green- 
stone,  and  basalt,  according  to  the  varying 
proportions  of  felspar,  hornblend,  augite, 
Ac. .  which  enter  Into  the  composition  of  the 
mass  and  according  to  the  slowness  or  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  has  cooled     The  more 
rapidly  this  process  of  cooling  goes  on  the 
more  compact  is  the  rock.— Lam.  lea*  are 
of  two  kinds,  namely,  amtemporaneout  and 
intnunce.     A  contemporaneous  lava  bed  is 
one  which  has  been  poured  out  over  the 
surface  of  one  deposit,  and  covered  by  sub- 
sequent deposits.     Such  a  bed  is  in  its  na- 
tural position,  and  usually  alters  only  the 
bed  beneath  it    The  toad-stone  associated 
with  tlie  limestone  strata  of  Derbyshire  is 
an  example  of  contemporaneous  lava.    In- 
trunae  beat  are  those  which   have   been 
forced  up  in  a  molten  state  through  or  be- 
tween strata,  altering  those  on  both  sides. 
The  sheets  of  dolerite  occurring  on  Arthur's 
flint,  Edinburgh,  are  examples  of  intrusive 
lava  beda.— tana   millxlone,  a  hard   and 
coarse  basaltic  millstone,  obtained    from 
quarries  near  Andernach  on    the   Rhine. 
Simuiondi.  —  Lava  ware,  a  kind  of  coarse 
ware  resembling  lava  made  from  iron  slag, 
cast  into  ums,  tiles,  table-tops.  4c. 
Lavandula  (la-van'du-la),  n,    [See  LAVBN- 
UKK  ]    A  genus  of  perennial  undershruba 
and  herbs,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  La- 
biatn,  natives  of  dry 
hilly    places  in   the 
Mediterranean      re- 
gion,    the     Canary 
Islands,  Madeira.  Ac. 
There      are      about 
twenty  species,  with 
entire  or  piunatifld 
leavea,  and  long  sim- 
ple (or  branched  at 
the   base)  spikes  of 
blue  or  violet  near- 
ly   regular    flowers, 
which  are  sometimes 
topped  by  large  col- 
oured   bracts,  aa  In 
L.  itoeeluu.   L.  tpica 
furnishes  oil  of  spike, 
which,  together  with 
an  oil  from  //   »(«•- 
eAa«,  Is  employed  by 
painters    on    porce- 
lain and  In  the  preparation  of  varnishes  for 
artist*.    L.  vertt,  the  lavender  of  commerce, 
furnishes  oil  of  lavender.  Lavender  Is  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  carminative. 


Lavender  (Lavandttta 
ifua). 


Lavaret  (la'va-ret),  n.  [Kr.]  A  flsh  of  the 
salmon  kind,  the  gwyniad,  Corcgomu  I'en- 
nantii(C.  laearelut.  Linn.). 

Lavatera  (ia-va-te'ra),  n.  [Named  by  De 
Tourncfort  in  honour  of  his  friends  the  two 
Larmier*,  famous  physician*  mid  naturalist!) 
of  Zurich.  ]  A  genns  containing  about 
eighteen  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  annual 
and  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  the  Old  World  and  Australia, 
and  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Malvai  i  ;c 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  Malva  l>y 
tin!  three  to  six  bracteoles,  which  are  united 
at  the  base,  forming  an  epicalyx.  The  spe- 
cies are  tomentose  or  hairy  plants,  with 
lobcd  or  angular  leaves  and  often  showy 
flowers,  which  are  axillary  and  solitary  or 
in  terminal  racemes.  L.  arkorea,  or  sea 
tree-mallow,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  on  rocks  near  the  sea. 

Lavatic  (la-vat'ik),  a.  Consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling lava ;  lavic. 

Lavation  (la-va'shon),  n.  [L.  lamtin,  from 
lam. }  A  washing  or  cleansing.  Ilalcewill. 

Lavatory  (la'va-to-ri),  o.  Washing  or  clean- 
sing by  washing.' 

Lavatory  (la'va-to-ri),  n.  [See  LAVE.]  1.  A 
room  or  place  for  washing.  — 2.  A  wash  or 
lotion  for  a  diseased  part— S.  A  place  where 
gold  is  obtained  by  washing. 

Lavaturet  (la'va-tur),  n.  A  wash  or  lotion. 
Holland. 

Lave  (lav),  v.l.  pret.  &  pp.  laved;  ppr.  lav- 
ing. [Pr.  ltii'i-r.  L.  lavo,  to  wash,  to  bathe: 
akin  to  Or.  louo,  to  wash.)  To  wash;  to 
bathe.  'To  (aw  her  dainty  hands.'  Sliak 
•  Whose  walls  the  silent  waters  lave.'  Parnell. 

Lave  (lav),  r.i.  1.  To  wash  one's  self;  to 
bathe. 

Ever  since  I  heedlessly  did  lave 

In  thy  deceitful  stream.  Keats. 

2.  To  wash,  as  the  sea,  on  the  beach  or  at 
the  base  of  a  rock. 

These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave.    Byrmt. 

Lave  (lav),  t).(.  [A.  Sax.  lajian,  to  sprinkle 
water,  allied  to  L.  lam,  to  wash,  and  pro- 
bably to  Icel.  laug,  a  bath.]  1.  To  throw  up 
or  out,  as  water  from  any  receptacle;  to 
lade  out;  to  bale. 

A  fourth  with  labour  lavet 
The  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  wave*. 

DrydtH. 

1  t  To  pour;  also  to  flow. 

Lave  (lav),  n,  [A.  Sax.  Hf,  the  remainder, 
friini  Uefan,  to  leave.]  The  remainder ;  the 
rest;  others.  [Scotch.] 

Lave  (lav),  t.i.  (See  LAVE-EARKD.]  To 
hang  loosely ;  to  flap.  Bp.  llall. 

Lave-earedt  (lav'erdXo.  [Lowseemsallicd 
to  K.  lap,  lappet;  O.  la/,  la/e,  the  blade  of 
an  oar,  the  shoulder-blade.  Comp.  also  W. 
Ua/,  that  extends  or  goes  round.]  Having 
large  pendent  ears.  'A  lane-eared  asse.' 
Bv.  Hall. 

Laveert  (la-ver1),  ••*•  f1*-  to""*".  to  tack-) 
JVaut  to  sail  back  and  forth;  to  tack. 

Lavement,tn.  [See  LAVE,  to  wash.]  l.The 
act  of  laviug ;  a  washing  or  bathing.  —2.  A 
clyster. 

La  vender,  t  n.  [See  LAUNDER.)  A  washer- 
woman or  laundress.  Chaucer. 

Lavender  (la'vcn-der),  n.  [L.L.  lamndula, 
lavandula,  It.  lavatidola,  lavanda,  Fr.  la- 
vande,  O.  lavandel,  lavender,  from  L.  laro, 
to  wash — in  allusion  to  the  use  made  of  its 
distilled  water.]  1.  An  aromatic  plant  of 
the  genus  Lavandula  (which  see).— 2.  A  pale 
blue  colour  with  a  slight  mixture  of  gray. 
—To  lay  in  lavender,  to  lay  by  carefully,  as 
clothes,  with  sprigs  of  lavender  among 
them ;  hence,  to  put  in  pledge ;  to  pawn. 

Good  faith,  rather  than  thou  shouldst  pawn  a  rag 
more,  I'll  lay  my  ladyship  tt  lavender,  if  1  knew 
where.  Eastward  Hot  (1605). 

La  vender-cotton  Oa'veu-der-kot-n),  n.  Tlie 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Santo- 
Una,  nat.  order  Composite,  which  possesses 
anthelmintic  properties.  The  common  la- 
vender-cotton (S.  Chamerrvparismt)  is  one 
of  the  most  widely-spread  species,  and  it 
has  long  been  known  In  gardens.  It  is  a 
neat  erect  branching  bush,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
the  stems  and  leaves  clothed  with  a  hoary 
pubescence. 

Lavender-thrift  (la'ven-der-thrift),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  stntice,  nat.  order  I'luni- 
baginacesc,  the  X  limonivm. 

Lavender-water  (la'ven-der-w»-t*r),  n.  A 
liquor,  used  as  a  perfume,  composed  of 
spirits  of  wine,  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and 
ambergris. 

Laver  (la'vcr),  n.  [From  B.  lave,  L.  laro, 
to  wash.]  1.  A  vessel  for  washing;  a  large 
basin ;  in  Scrip,  hint,  a  basin  placed  in  the 
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court  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  where  the 
officiating  priests  washed  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  the  entrails  of  victims. 

That  spirit  moves 

In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook, 
From  its  full  la-ver,  pours  the  white  cascade. 

Longfellow. 

2-t  One  who  laves  or  washes;  a  washer. 
Huloet. 

Laver  (la'ver),  n.  [From  L.  lavo,  to  wash.] 
A  name  given  to  two  species  of  algee  of  the 
genus  Porphyra,  P.  laciniata&ndP.vulgaris. 
They  are  employed  as  food,  salted,  eaten 
with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil ;  and  are  said 
to  be  useful  in  scrofulous  affections  and 
glandular  tumours.  —  Green  laver  is  the 
Ulva  latissima.  It  also  is  employed  as  food, 
stewed  and  seasoned  with  lemon-juice,  and 
is  ordered  for  scrofulous  patients.  Called 
also  Sloke  or  Sloakan. 

Laver-bread  (la'ver-bred),  n.  A  sort  of 
food  made  from  green  laver  (Ulvalatissima): 
sometimes  called  Oyster-green. 

Laverock  (la'ver-ok).    See  LARK. 

Laverwort  (la'ver  -  wert),  n.  A  species  of 
algae,  same  as  Laver. 

LavlC  (la'vik),  a.    Relating  to  or  like  lava. 

Lavish  (lav'ish),  a.  [An  irregularly  formed 
word  from  E.  lave,  to  pour  out,  to  now.  See 
LAVE,  to  throw  out  water.]  1.  Expending 
or  bestowing  with  profusion ;  profuse ;  as, 
he  was  lavish  of  expense;  lavish  of  praise; 
lavish  of  blood  and  treasure. 

She,  of  her  favourite  place  the  pride  and  joy. 
Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy. 

Crabbe. 

2.  Expending  without  necessity  or  foolishly; 
liberal  to  a  fault;  wasteful;  as,  lavish  of 
money.— 3.  Wild; unrestrained.  'Curbing his 
lavish  spirit.'  Shak. —  4.  Expended  or  be- 
stowed with  prodigality  or  in  profusion ; 
existing  in  profusion;  superabundant;  su- 
perfluous. 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means. 

Shak. 

See  where  the  winding-  vale  its  lavish  stores 
Irriguous  spreads.  Thomson. 

SYN.  Prodigal,  wasteful,  profuse,  extrava- 
gant, exuberant,  immoderate. 
Lavish  (lavish),  v.t.  1.  To  expend  or  bestow 
with  profusion;  as,  to  lavish  encomiums. 

Even  as  a  war  minister,  Pitt  is  scarcely  entitled  to 
all  the  praise  which  his  contemporaries  la-vished  on 
him.  Macanlay. 

2.  To  expend  without  necessity  or  use;  to 
waste;  to  squander;  as,  to  lavish  money  on 
vices  and  amusements. 
Lavisher  (lav'ish-er),  n.  One  who  lavishes; 
one  who  expends  or  bestows  profusely  or 
excessively;  a  prodigal. 

God  is  not  a  lavisher,  but  a  dispenser,  of  his 
blessings.  Fotherby. 

Lavishly  (lav'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  lavish  man- 
ner ;  with  profuse  expense ;  prodigally ; 
wastefully. 

Tributary  gifts  were  poured  lavishly  at  his  feet. 
JMMMk 

Laylshment  (lav'ish -men t),  n.  The  act  of 
being  lavish;  the  state  of  being  lavish ;  pro- 
digality; profuse  expenditure. 

Lavishness  (lav'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lavish;  profusion;  prodi- 
gality. 

Lavolt,  Lavolta  (la-volf,  la-volt'a),  n.  [It. 
la  votta,  the  turn.]  An  old  dance  in  which 
was  much  turning  and  capering.  It  was 
popular  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  probably  not  unlike  the  modern  polka. 

I  cannot  sing. 

Nor  heel  the  high  la-volt.  Shak. 

They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing  schools, 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos.  Shak. 

Lavoltateert  (la-vol'ta-ter),  n.  One  who 
dances  the  lavolta;  a  dancer.  'A  lavolta- 
teer,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Lavoures,.t  n.  pi.     Lavers.     Chaucer. 

Law  (la),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lagu,  from  same  root 
as  lie  and  lay  (see  LAY,  LIE)  ;  cog.  Sw.  lag, 
I  eel.  lag,  log,  Dan.  lov,  a  law.  The  same 
root  is  also  in  L.  lex,  a  law.  (See  also  Low.) 
The  word  corresponds  in  radical  meaning 
to  G.  gesetz,  law,  from  setzen,  to  place;  Gr. 
thesmos,  from  root  of  tithemi,  to  place,  and 
L.  statutum,  a  statute.]  1.  A  rule  of  action 
or  conduct  laid  down  or  prescribed  by  autho- 
rity; an  edict  of  a  ruler  or  a  government;  an 
expressed  command ;  a  decree ;  an  order. 

Our  human  la-ws  are  but  the  copies,  more  or  less 
imperfect,  of  the  eternal  laws  so  far  as  we  can  read 
them,  and  either  succeed  and  promote  our  welfare, 
or  fail  and  bring  confusion  and  disaster,  according  as 
the  legislator's  insight  has  detected  the  true  princi- 
ple, or  has  been  distorted  by  ignorance  or  selfishness. 
j.  A.  Fronde. 

2.  In  a  collective  sense,  the  appointed  rules 
of  a  community  or  state  for  the  control  of 


its  inhabitants,  whether  unwritten,  as  the 
common  law  of  England,  or  enacted  by 
formal  statute. 

And  sovereign  Law.  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

Sir  II*  Jones. 

3.  One  of  the  rules  or  principles  by  which 
anything  is  regulated;  as,  the  laws  of  the 
turf;  the  laios  of  versification.— 4.  The  pro- 
position which  expresses  the  constant  or 
regular  order  according  to  which  an  energy 
or  agent  operates;  the  proposition  expres- 
sive of  the  uniform  methods  or  relations 
according  to  which  material  and  mental 
forces  act  in  producing  effects,  or  are  mani- 
fested in  phenomena;  a  theoretical  principle 
deduced  from  practice  or  observation;  as, 
the  law  of  gravitation;  a  geological  law;  the 
laws  of  physical  descent;  the  law  of  self- 
preservation. — 5.  In  math,  a  rule  according 
to  which  anything,  as  the  change  of  value 
of  a  variable,  or  the  value  of  the  terms  of  a 
series,  proceeds;  mode  of  sequence.— 6.  In 
theol.  a  term  variously  used.  In  the  Bible 
it  often  includes  the  whole  of  revelation, 
doctrinal  as  well  as  preceptive ;  but  it  is 
often  also  used,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
to  signify  the  books  of  Moses,  the  whole 
Jewish  scriptures  being  comprehended  un- 
der the  designation  '  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets.' A  very  common  use  of  the  term  is 
to  denote  the  preceptive  part  of  revelation 
in  contradistinction  to  the  doctrinal,  the 
one  part  being  called  the  law,  and  the  other 
the  gospel.  When  employed  in  Scripture 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  preceptive 
part  of  revelation,  the  term  law  sometimes 
signifies  the  Jewish  code  of  precepts  as  to 
rites  and  ceremonies,  called  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  which  is  regarded  as  having  been 
abrogated  when  the  Jewish  dispensation 
gave  place  to  the  Christian.— 7.  The  refer- 
ence of  a  dispute  to  judicial  decision;  the 
adoption  of  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  a 
disputed  point  before  a  tribunal  for  de- 
cision; judicial  process;  litigation;  as,  to  go 
to  law. 

Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the  law 
of  every  body.  .-letdisoii. 

8.  The  whole  body  of  legal  enactments  and 
writings  pertaining  to  them ;  legal  science ; 
jurisprudence;  as,  to  study  law;  to  prac- 
tise law.  —  Law  of  the  land,  the  general, 
public,  or  common  law  of  the  land ;  due 
process  of  law.  —  Wager  of  law.  See  under 
WAGER. — Law  French,  the  Norman  dialect, 
or  old  French,  used  in  all  legal  proceedings 
from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
that  of  Edward  III.,  and  still  employed  in 
certain  formal  state  proceedings.  — Law  lan- 
guage, the  language  used  in  legal  writings 
and  forms.— -Law  Latin,  corrupt  Latin  used 
in  law  and  legal  documents.  See  CANON- 
LAW,  and  under  CIVIL,  COMMERCIAL,  COM- 
MON, CRIMINAL,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  INTER- 
NATIONAL, MARITIME,  MARTIAL,  MORAL, 
MOSAIC,  MUNICIPAL,  POSITIVE,  STATUTE. 

Law  (la),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hlcew,  hlilw,  a  rising 
ground,  a  small  hill,  a  grave-mound.]  A 
hill;  a  hillock;  a  mound.  [Scotch.] 

Law,  Laws  (la,  las),  interj.  [A  corruption 
of  Lord ;  or  same  as  la !]  An  exclamation 
common  among  uneducated  people,  and  ex- 
pressing wonder  or  surprise. 

Law,  Lawe  (la),  v.t.  [Because  this  cruel 
operation  was  performed  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  forest  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  king's  game.]  To  cut  off  the  claws 
and  balls  of,  as  of  a  dog's  forefeet;  to  muti- 
late the  feet  of,  as  a  dog;  to  expeditate. 

Law,t  Lawe.t  a.     Low.     Chaucer. 

Law-abiding  (la'a- bid-ing),  a.  Observant 
of  the  law;  obeying  the  law;  as,  laio-abiding 
citizens. 

Law-binding  (la'bind-ing),  n.  The  style  of 
light-brown  leather  binding  peculiar  to  law 
books.  Called  also  Law-ca(f. 

Law-book  (la'buk),  n.  A  book  containing 
laws  or  relating  to  laws. 

Law-breach  (laTjrech),  n.  A  violation  of 
law. 

Law-breaker  (la'brak-er),  n.  One  who  vio- 
lates the  law. 

Thou  art  a  robber, 
A  law-breaker,  a  villain.  Shak. 

Law-burrows  (laTm-roz),  n.  In  Scots  law, 
a  writ  or  document  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign,  commanding  a  person  to  give 
security  against  offering  violence  to  another. 
The  person  applying  for  the  letters  must 
swear  to  the  truth  of  some  cause  of  alarm, 
such  as  actual  personal  violence  or  threats 
of  violence. 

Law-calf  (la'kaf),  n.    See  LAW-BINDING. 


Law-day  (la'da),  n.  1.  A  day  of  open  court. 
2.  A  leet  or  sheriff's  court. 

Lawful  (la'ful),  a.  1.  Agreeable  to  law;  con- 
formable to  law;  allowed  by  law;  legitimate; 
competent;  free  from  objection ;  as,  that  is 
deemed  lawful  which  no  law  forbids ;  but 
many  things  axe  lawful  which  are  not  ex- 
pedient. 

By  labour. 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food.     Milton. 

2.  Constituted  or  supported  by  law;  right- 
ful; as,  the  lawful  owner  of  lands.  'Eng- 
land's lawful  king.'  Shak.  —  SYN.  Legal, 
constitutional,  allowable,  regular,  rightful. 
Lawfully  (la'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  lawful  man- 
ner ;  in  accordance  with  law ;  without  vio- 
lating law;  legally;  as,  we  may  lawfully  do 
what  the  laws  do  not  forbid. 

This  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh.  Shak. 

Lawfulness  (la'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  lawful  or  conformable  to  law;  legality ; 
as,  the  lawfulness  of  an  action  does  not 
always  prove  its  propriety  or  expedience. 

Lawgiver  (la'giv-er),  n.  One  who  makes 
or  enacts  a  law;  a  legislator. 

Lawgiving  (la'giv-ing),  a.  Making  or  en- 
acting laws;  legislative. 

Lawgiving  heroes,  fam'd  for  taming  brutes, 
And  raising  cities  with  their  charming  lutes. 

MMtat 

Lawin,  Lawing  (la'in,  la'ing),  n.    [Allied  to 
D.  gelaa,  a  tavern-score,  and  E.  lie,  lay.}   A 
tavern  bill  or  reckoning.    [Scotch.] 
Lawland  (laland),  a.    Lowland.     [Scotch.] 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 

The  Latvian'  laws  he  held  in  scorn.      Burns. 

Lawless  ifla'les),  a.  1.  Not  subject  to  law ; 
unrestrained  by  the  law  of  morality  or  of 
society;  as,  a  lawless  tyrant;  lawless  men.— 

2.  Contrary  to  or  unauthorized  by  law;  ille- 
gal ;  as,  a  lawless  claim. 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course.    Shak. 

3.  Not  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature; 
uncontrolled. 

He,  meteor-like,  flames  lawless  through  the  void. 

Popt. 

Lawlessly  (la'les-li),  adv.  In  a  lawless  man- 
ner, or  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law;  un- 
lawfully. 

Lawlessness  (U'les-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  lawless,  or  of  being  un- 
restrained, unauthorized,  or  uncontrolled 
by  law;  want  of  legitimacy. 

This  controversy,  concerning  the  degree  of  law- 
lessness with  which  the  conditions  of  the  solution 
may  be  assumed,  is  of  consequence.  Whewell. 

Law-list  (la'list),  n.  A  published  list  of  all 
the  persons,  as  judges,  barristers,  convey- 
ancers, draughtsmen,  special  pleaders,  soli- 
citors, attorneys,  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  a  country. 

Law-lore  (la'lor),  n.  Learning  in  respect  to 
ancient  laws;  knowledge  of  law  and  legal 
history. 

Law-maker  (la'mak-er),  n.  One  who  enacts 
or  ordains  laws;  a  legislator;  a  lawgiver. 

Law-making  (la'mak-ing),  a.  Enacting 
laws. 

Law-merchant  (la'mer-chant),  n.  Com- 
mercial law ;  a  system  of  rules  by  which 
trade  and  commerce  are  regulated. 

Lawmonger  (la'mung-ger),  n.  A  low  prac- 
titioner of  law;  a  pettifogger. 

Though  this  chattering  iawmonger  be  bold  to  call 
it  wicked.  Milton. 

Lawn  (Ian),  n.  [O.E.  laund,  lawnde,  a 
clear  space  in  a  forest,  a  wild  shrubby  or 
woody  track  (see  LAUND),  from  W.  llan,  an 
inclosed  space,  or  from  French  word  of 
kindred  origin.  See  LAUD.]  1.  An  open 
space  between  woods;  a  glade  in  a  forest.  — 
2.  A  space  of  ground  covered  with  grass,  and 
kept  smoothly  mown,  generally  in  front  of 
or  around  a  mansion. —3.  [Because  from  its 
fineness  it  was  bleached  on  a  lawn  or  smooth 
grassy  sward.  ]  A  sort  of  fine  linen  or 
cambric.  Its  use  in  the  sleeves  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  dress  of  bishops  ex- 
plains the  following  hue  and  similar  allu- 
sions— 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  hm-tt.    Pope. 

Lawn  (Ian),  a.     Made  of  lawn. 

Lawndt  (land),  n.    See  LAUND. 

Lawn-mower  (lan'mo-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  mows  a  lawn ;  specifically,  a 
machine  for  cutting  sward.  A  usual  form 
of  lawn-mower  consists  of  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, armed  with  spiral  knives  which  rotate 
in  contact  with  the  rectilinear  edge  of  a 
stationary  knife  placed  tangentially  to  them. 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  then;  th,  thiu;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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The  eyltoder  U  routed  by  gear  connection 
to  the  supporting  and  driving  wheel*.  The 
i  U  nlppeabetween  the  edges  of  the 


spiral  and  stationary  knives.  Is  cut  off.  and 
delivered  Into  a  box  beelde  the  cylinder. 

Lawn-sleeve  (lan'slev),  n.  A  sleeve  made 
of  lawn;  a  part  of  a  bishop's  dress. 

Lawn-sleeved  (lan'rtevd),  a.   Having  lawn- 

Lawn-tennls  (lan'ten-nls).  n.  An  ont- 
door  game  played  on  a  lawn  and  resembling 
tennis.  The  players  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  low  netting,  and  strike  a  tennis 
ball  towards  each  other  by  means  of  bats 
n*embllng  tennis  racket*. 

Lawny  (lan'i),  a.  Level,  as  a  plain;  like  a 
lawn.  'The  la wiiy  ground.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lawny  (lan'i).  a.    Made  of  lawn. 

Law-offlcer(la'of-fls-er),  n.  An  officer  vested 
with  legal  authority. 

LawaonlaOa-so'nl-a), »  [In  honour  prime 
Lawton.  M.D.,  author  of  A  \'oyaye  to  Caro- 
lina. ]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Lythracew.  containing  only  one 
species  (L.  alba),  which  Is  widely  cultivated, 
especially  In  oriental  region*.  It  I*  the 
plant  from  which  the  heiinc  or  henna  U  ob- 
tained with  which  Asiatic  women  dye  their 
nails  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  of  an  orange 
hue.  The  men  also  dye  their  beards  with 
It,  the  orange  colour  being  afterward  con- 
verted into  a  deep  black  by  the  application 
of  Indigo.  It  Is  a  tall,  slender  shrub,  with 
a  profusion  of  small  white  fragrant  flowers; 
It  I*  sometimes  spiny,  and  in  this  state  has 
been  described  under  the  name  of  L  spinosa ; 
when  without  spines  it  has  been  called  L 
inermii  See  HENNA. 

Law-stationer  (la'sta-shon-er),  n.  A  sta- 
tioner who  keeps  on  sale  the  articles  re- 
quired by  lawyers,  such  as  parchment,  tape, 
foolscap,  brief  paper,  Ac. ;  one  who  takes  in 
drafts  or  writings  to  be  fairly  copied  for 

Lawsuit  ( la'sut ).  n,  [See  Scrr.  ]  A  suit  In 
law  for  the  recovery  of  a  supposed  right ;  a 
process  In  law  Instituted  by  a  party  to  com- 
pel another  to  do  him  justice. 

Law-writer  (la'rtt-er).  a.  An  engrosser ;  a 
clerk  employed  by  a  law-stationer  to  make 
copies  of  briefs,  deeds,  cases,  Ac. ,  in  a  round 
legible  hand. 

Lawyer  (la'yer),  n.  [From  law.  Comp. 
botryer.  lawyer  ]  1.  One  versed  in  the  laws, 
or  a  practitioner  of  law ;  one  whose  profes- 
sion Is  to  Institute  suits  in  court*  of  law.  or 
to  prosecute  or  defend  the  cause  of  clients 
This  I*  a  general  term,  comprehending  at- 
torneys, counsellors,  solicitors,  barristers, 
Serjeants,  and  advocates  -2.  A  name  given 
In  America  to  the  Himautopia  niyncollit. 
or  black-necked  stilt,  a  bird  which  frequents 
the  American  shores. 

Lawyer-like,  Lawyerly  (la'yer-lik,  la'yer 
U),  a  Like  a  lawyer. 

TjiV  Oaks),  a.  (L.  laxus,  loose.)  1.  Loose; 
flabby:  soft;  not  tense,  firm,  or  rigid;  as, 
lax  flesh:  afazflhre.  -t  Slack;  not  tightly 
stretched  or  drawn;  as,  a  lax  cord.— 8  t  Of 
loose  texture;  as,  'gravel  and  the  like 
laxtr  matter.'  Wood  Hard.  —  4.  Sparse;  not 
crowded ;  as,  lax  foliage.  [Rare. )  —  6.  Not 
rigidly  exact  or  precise;  vague,  equivocal. 

The  word  'anernus'  itself  U  sometimes  of  a  tax 


8.  Not  sufficiently  strict  or  rigorous;  loose; 
**,  lax  discipline;  lax  morals;  lax  prin- 
ciple*. 

Hi  wat  /.rand  lawlest  la  Us  lores,  and  had  a 
daaweroui  nanM  la   the  cowttry  side  among  the 

7.  LOOM  In  the  Intestine*,  and  harinx  too 
frequent  discharge*. —STN.  Loose,  slack, 
unrestrained,  dissolute. 


LaxdaksXn.     A  loosene**;  dlarrhcM. 
Lax'  <l»k»).  n    I  A.  Sax.  Itatt.  Sc.  Icel  D.  la*. 

Dan   laki.  a.  laths,  a  salmon.]    A  species 

of  fish:  a  salmon. 

Laxatlf.l  n.     A  laxative     rhauerr 
Laxatlon  (laku  a'shnii).  n    |1.  laiatio.  laxa- 


.  from  laxo,  to  make  loose,  to  expand. 
See  LAX.  ]  The  act  of  loosening  or  slacken- 
ing; or  the  state  of  being  loose  or  slackened. 

Laxative  (laks-a-tlv).  a.  [Fr.  laxatyf.  from 
L  laxo,  laxatum,  to  make  loose;  tx>  expand.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  looaemng  or 
opening  the  intestines,  and  relieving  from 
constipation. 

Laxative  (laks'a-tlv).  n.  A  medicine  that 
relaxes  the  Intestines  and  relieves  from  cos- 
Ureneas;  a  gentle  purgative. 

Laxatlveness  (laks'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  relaxing. 

Laxator  (laks'at-er).  n.  [L.  laxo,  laxatum, 
to  loose  ]  That  which  loosens.  -  Laxator 
fympani,  a  muscle  which  relaxes  the  tym- 
panic membrane  by  drawing  forward  the 
handle  of  the  malleus. 

Laxity  (laks'i-tl).  n.  [L.  laritat.  from  laxui. 
loose.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  lax: 
(o)  looseness;  slackness:  the  opposite  of 
temtnta  or  tmtion.  (6)  Looseness  of  tex- 
ture. 'So  great  a  laxity  and  thinness.' 
BrntUy  (e)  Want  of  exactness  or  preci- 
sion. 'Ease  and  laxity  of  expression 
Johnton.  (d)  Dissoluteness;  want  of  due 
strictness ;  as,  laxity  of  morals.  («)  Loose- 
ness, as  of  the  Intestines :  the  opposite  of 
costive  nets.  (/)  Openness:  opposite  of  close- 
nat.  '  The  laxity  of  the  channel  in  which 
it  flows.'  Digby  [Rare] 

Laxly  Oaks'!!),  ode.  In  a  lax  manner;  loosely; 
without  exactness. 

Laxness  (laks'nes).  n.    Same  as  Laxity. 

Lay  (la),  pret.  of  lit. 

Uty  (la),  ».«.  pret.  &  pp  laid;  ppr.  layino. 
[A.  Sax.  leegan,  pret.  laade,  Ude,  pp.  geiirgd, 
gtUd,  a  causal  corresponding  to  lie,  A.  Sax. 
licgan.  Comp.  Goth,  logjam,  Icel.  leygja,  to 
lay;  Goth,  l^aa,  Icel.  lima,  to  lie;  Dun. 
tsmfi.Tl  f-j—  '-'-]'  1  1.  To  place  in  a  lying 
position;  to  place  so  as  to  have  a  large  sur- 
face in  contact  with  something ;  as,  to  lay 
a  log  on  the  ground ;  to  lay  a  measuring- 
rod  to  a  wall :  differing  from  tet,  which 
means  properly  to  place  in  a  sitting  or  erect 
position;  thus,  we  Jay  a  book  on  the  table 
when  we  place  it  on  its  side,  but  we  ttt  it 
on  end. 

A  stone  was  brought,  and  Aurf  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  den.  Dan.  vi.  17. 

2.  To  cause  something  standing  to  lie  flat;  to 
beat  down:  to  prostrate;  as,  violent  winds 
with  rain  lay  corn  and  grass. 

Shall  we  knit  our  powers 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground?     Skat. 

3.  To  put  or  place  in  general;  to  Impose ;  to 
apply;  to  rest ;  as,  to  toy  one's  hand  on  the 
table ;  to  lay  a  tax  on  land ;  to  lay  blame 
on  one ;  to  lay  commands  on  one ;  to  lay 
claim  to. 

Nay.  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword.    Shak. 
The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 
Is.  liii.  6. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame. 

5*n* 

She  lajrttJk  her  hands  to  the  spindle.   Prov.  xxxi.  19. 
Lay  not  that  nattering  unclion  to  your  soul.     Stiat. 

Rarely  with  into. 

Is  ...  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent?     Shak. 

4.  To  bring  into  a  certain  state:  with  various 
adjectives;  as.  to  lav  bare;  to  Jay  open.— 
ft.  To  settle ;  to  fix  and  keep  from  rising ; 
to  still :  to  allay;  to  cause  to  disappear;  as, 
a  shower  tayn   the  dust :  to  lay  a  ghost. 
•  To  lay  this  wind. '    Shale. 

The  hustiand  found  no  charm  to  lajr  the  devil. 
Sir  K   i:  Kitrartft. 

6.  To  dispose  with  regularity  In  building;  as, 
to  lay  bricks  or  stone.1*  in  constructing  walls. 
7  To  spread  on  a  surface:  as,  to  lay  plaster. 

8.  To  place  In  the  earth  for  growth. 

The  chief  time  at  laying  gillyflowers  is  in  July. 
Mortimer. 

9.  To  place  at  hazard;  to  wager;  to  stake;  as. 
to  lay  a  crown  or  a  guinea. 

1  dare  lay  mine  honour  he  will  remain  so.     Shak. 

1 0.  To  produce  or  bring  forth ;  as,  to  lay  eggs. 

11.  To  add;  to  join. 

Woe  unto  them  that  loin  house  to  house,  that  fay 
Held  to  field  Is.  v.  8. 

12.  To  contrive:  to  scheme;  to  plan;  as,  to 
IOK  a  plot  —13.  In  law,  (a)  to  prefer  or  bring 
before  a  court  of  justice ;  as,  to  (ay  an  In- 
dictment,   (b)  To  allege:  to  state;  as,  to  lay 
the  venue ;  to  lay  damage* — To  lay  a  cable 
or  rant,  to  twist  or  unite  the  strands.  —  To 
lay  along,  t  to  prostrate. 

I.  one  place  the  walls  of  cities  are  laid  alo*r. 

Holland. 
The  leaden  first  he  laid  aloMr.        DrydtH. 

— To  lay  apart,  to  put  away ;  to  reject. 

Lay  afttrt  all  filthiness.  Jam.  1.  at. 
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—To  lay  aside,  to  put  off  or  away ;  not  to 
retain;  to  abandon. 

I  et  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us.  Heb.  xu.  , 

—To  lay  away,  to  reposit  In  store;  to  put 
aside  for  preservation.— To  lay  before,  to 
exhibit;  to  show;  to  present;  to  view;  as, 
the  papers  are  laid  before   Parliament. 
To  lay  by,  (a)  to  reserve  for  future  use. 

Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  In  store,  as  God 
hath  prospered  him.  I  Cor.  »vi.  3. 

(b)  t  To  put  away;  to  dismiss. 

Let  brave  spirits  not  be  laid  by  as  persons  unne- 
cessary for  the  time.  Bacett. 

(c)  To  put  off. 

And  she  arose  and  went  away,  and  laid  by  her 
veil.  Gen.  xxxviii.  10. 

—  To  lay  by  the  heeli,  to  put  in  the  stocks. 
Shak. ;  hence,  to  conflne;  to  put  into  prison 
—To  lay  doom,  (a)  to  give  up ;  to  resign;  to 
quit  or  relinquish;  as,  to  lay  down  an  office 
or  commission. 

I  lay  dffwn  my  life  for  the  sheep.          Jn.  x.  15. 

£)  To  offer  or  advance ;  to  declare :  as,  to 
y  down  a  proposition  or  principle ;  to 
lay  down  the  law.  (The  latter  phrase  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  behave  dictatorially.  ] 
(c)  To  delineate  on  paper;  as,  to  lay  dovni 
a  chart  of  a  shore  or  sea ;  to  lay  down  a 
plan,  (d)  To  stake,  or  deposit  as  a  pledge, 
equivalent,  or  satisfaction. —  To  lay  one'a 
self  down,  to  lie  down.  —  To  lay  Hold  of, 
to  lay  hold  on,  to  seize;  to  catch.— To  lay 
in,  (a)  to  store ;  to  treasure ;  to  provide 
previously;  as,  to  lay  in  provisions.  (6)  To 
put  in;  to  enter;  as,  to  lay  in  a  claim.— 
To  lay  off  or  lay  down,  in  ship-building, 
to  transfer  the  plans  of  a  ship  from  the 
paper  to  the  full  si/e  on  the  floor  of  the 
moulding-loft.  —  To  lay  it  on,  to  do  anything 
to  excess,  as  to  be  lavish  in  expenditure,  or 
to  charge  an  exorbitant  price. 

My  fattier  hath  tnade  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and 
she  layi  it  OH.  5A«i>. 

—  To  lay  on,  (a)  to  apply  with  force;  to 
inflict;  as,  to  lay  an  blows,    (b)  To  supply, 
as  water,  gas,  &c.,  to  houses  by  means  of 
pipes  leading  from  a  main  reservoir:  some- 
times used  flguratively  in  this  sense. 

The  labours  of  others  have  raised  for  us  an  Immense 
reservoir  of  important  facts.  We  merely  lay  them  on. 
and  communicate  them  in  a  clear  and  gentle  stream 
...  to  a  world  thirsting  for  knowledge.  Dickens. 

—  To  lay  one's  self  forth,}  to  exert  one's  self 
vigorously  or  earnestly.  —  To  lay  one's  self 
open  to,  to  expose  one's  self  to.  --  To  lay 
one's  self  out  for,  to  be  ready  to  take  part 
in ;   to  be  given  to  indulge  in.  —  To  lay 
one's  hand  on  a  thiny,  to  find  a  thing  when 
wanted:  used  both  literally  and  metaphori- 
cally.— To  lay  open,  to  open;  to  make  bare; 
to  uncover;  also,  to  show;  to  expose;  to 
revt-al ;  as,  to  lay  open  the  designs  of  mi 
enemy.  —  To  lay  over,  to  spread  over ;  to 
incrust;  to  cover  the  surface;  as,  to  lay 
over  with  gold  or  silver. — To  lay  out,  (a)  to 
expend ;  as,  to  lay  out  money,  or  sums  of 
money. 

The  blood  and  treasure  that's  laid  out 

Is  thrown  away.  Hudibras. 

(b)  t  To  display;  to  show  or  exhibit. 

He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  out 
bigotry  and  false  confidence  in  all  its  colours. 

Atttrbury. 

(c)  To  plan:  to  dispose  in  order  the  several 
parts;  as,  to  lay  out  a  garden,    (d)  To  dress 
in  grave-clothes  and  place  in  a  decent  pos- 
ture :  as,  to  lay  out  a  corpse.    [Shakspere 
uses  to  lay  forth.]    (e)  To  exert;  as,  to  lay 
out  all  one's  strength.  —  To  lay  to,  (a)  to 
apply  with  vigour. 

Lay  to  your  fingers;  help  to  bear  this  away.   .sAa*. 

(b)\  To  attack  or  harass,  (c)  To  check  tlif 
motion  of  a  ship  and  cause  her  to  be  sta- 
tionary.—7V>  lay  to  heart,  to  consider  seri- 
ously and  intently,  to  feel  deeply  or  kn  nh 
— To  lay  to  one's  charge,  to  accuse  a  person 
of.— To  lay  up,  (a)  to  store;  to  treasure;  to 
reposit  for  future  use. 

Lay  uf  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  Mat.  vi.  ao. 

(M'l'ci  confine  to  the  bed  or  chamber;  as,  In- 
is  laid  up  with  the  gout,  (c)  A'atil.  to  dis- 
mantle, as  a  ship,  and  put  in  a  dock  or  other 
place  of  security.  —  To  lay  sieae  to,  (a)  to 
besiege;  to  encompass  with  an  army.  (6)  To 
Importune;  to  annoy  with  constant  solicita- 
tiona  —  To  lay  wait,  to  station  for  private 
attack ;  to  lie  in  ambush  for.  —  To  lay  the 
course,  in  railina,  is  to  sail  toward  the  port 
Intended  without  tacking.  —  To  lay  waste. 
to  destroy;  to  desolate;  to  deprive  of  in- 
habitants, improvements,  and  productions. 
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—  To  lay  the  land,  in  seamen's  language,  is 
to  cause  the  land  apparently  to  sink  or  ap- 
pear lower  by  sailing  from  it,  the  distance 
diminishing   the    elevation.  —  To   lay  the 
venue,  in  law,  to  state  or  allege  a  certain 
place  as  the  venue. 

Lay  (la),  v.i.  1.  Tobringforthorproduceeggs. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  tiie  herb  which  will  make 
them  lay  the  better.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  contrive;  to  form  a  scheme.     [Rare.] 

Scarce  are  their  consorts  cold,  ere  they  are  laying 
for  a  second  match.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  In  betting,  to  wager;  to  bet;  to  stake 
money  on;  as,  to  lay  on  Sunbeam. — To  lay 
about  one,  to  strike  on  all  sides;  to  act  with 
vigour.  —  To  lay  at,  t  to  strike  or  to  en- 
deavour to  strike. 

The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold. 
Job  xli.  26. 

—  To  lay  in  for,  to  make  overtures  for;  to 
engage  or  secure  the  possession  of. 

I  have  laid  in  for  these.  Dryden. 

—To  lay  on,  (a)  to  strike ;  to  beat ;  to  deal 
blows  incessantly  and  with  vehemence, 
(ft)  To  act  with  vehemence.  —  To  lay  out, 
(a)  to  purpose;  to  intend;  as,  he  lays  out  to 
make  a  journey.  (ft)  To  take  measures. 

I  made  strict  inquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid 
out  for  intelligence  of  all  places.  Woodward. 

-—To  lay  upon,\  to  importune.  [To  lay  is 
sometimes  used,  even  by  good  writers,  for  (o 
lie,  but  probably  no  person  would  venture 
to  defend  this  usage.  See  under  LIE.] 
Lay  (la),  n.  1.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid ;  a 
row;  a  stratum;  a  layer;  one  rank  in  a  series 
reckoned  upward;  as,  a  lay  of  wood. 

A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below. 

Bacon. 
Different  lays  of  black  and  white  marble.  Addison. 

2.  A  bet;  a  wager;  an  obligation. 

They  bound  themselves  by  a  sacred  lay  and  oath. 
Holland. 

My  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before.  Shak, 

3.f  Station;  rank. 

Welcome  unto  thee,  renowned  Turk, 
Not  for  thy  lay,  but  for  thy  worth  in  arms. 

Soliman  and  Perseda  (1599). 

4.  The  direction  or  lie  in  which  the  different 
strands  of  a  rope  are  twisted.— 5.  Share  of 
profit;  specifically,  the  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  whaling  voyage,   generally 
bargained  for  by  the  men  when  engaging; 
as,  he  agreed  for  four  pounds  a  month  and 
a  certain  lay.     [United  States.] 

Lay  (la),  ?i.    [See  LEA.]    A  meadow ;  a  lea. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay.        Dryden. 

Lay  (la),  n.  [O.Fr.  lai,  lais,  Pr.  lay,  lais.  a 
song,  a  piece  of  poetry,  from  the  Celtic. 
Comp.  W.  llais,  a  sound,  note,  tone,  voice ; 
Gael,  laoidh,  laoi,  a  verse,  hymn,  sacred 
;>oem;  the  same  root  appears  to  be  found  in 
A.  Sax.  leoth,  Icel.  Ijoth,  O.H.G.  lidd,  G.  lied, 
a  lay  or  song;  Goth,  liuthon,  to  sing.]  A 
song ;  as,  a  loud  or  soft  lay;  immortal  lays. 
The  lyric  poems  of  the  old  French  minstrels 
or  trouveres  were  termed  lais  (lays),  but 
the  title  appears  in  modern  usage  to  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  ballads,  to  narra- 
tive poems,  or  serious  subjects  of  moderate 
length,  in  simple  style  and  light  metre. 
'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 

Lay  (la),  a.  [Fr.  lai,  L.  laicns,  a  layman ; 
Gr.  laikos,  from  laos,  people.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  laity  or  people,  as  distinct  from  the 
clergy;  not  clerical;  as,  a  lay  person;  a  lay 
preacher.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  laity  or  gen- 
eral mass  of  people  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  are  professionally  or  specially 
devoted  to  any  pursuit;  as,  a  lay  student  of 
law.— 3.t  Uneducated;  unlearned;  ignorant. 
—Lay  brother,  a  person  received  into  a  con- 
vent of  monks,  under  the  three  vows,  but 
not  in  holy  orders.  —Lay  clerk,  in  the  English 
Ch.  a  person  not  in  orders  who  leads  the 

!>eople  in  their  responses. — Lay  fee,  lands 
leld  in  fee  of  a  lay  lord,  as  distinguished 
from  those  lands  which  belong  to  the  church. 
—Lay  investiture,  investiture  with  the  tem- 
poralities of  a  benefice  as  distinguished 
from  investiture  with  the  spiritualities.— 
—Lay  lord  (naut),  a  civil  member  of  the 
admiralty  board. — Lay  sister,  one  received 
into  a  convent  of  nuns  as  a  maid-servant, 
under  the  vows,  but  who  does  not  perform 
any  sacred  office. 

Lay  (la),  n.    [See  LATHE.]  Same  as  Lathe,  2. 

Lay,t  n.  Law;  religious  profession.  Chaucer. 

Layd.t  (lad),  pp.  of  lay.  Prostrated;  weak; 
faint.  Spenser. 

Lay-day  (la'da),  n.  One  of  a  stipulated 
number  of  days  allowed  to  a  freighter  or 


charterer  of  a  vessel  for  shipping  or  unship- 
ping cargo. 

Lay-down  (la'doun),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
a  style  of  shirt  collars  which  fold  down  over 
the  necktie. 

Layen,t  pi.  of  lay.    Chaucer. 

Layer  (la'er),  n.  [From  lay,  the  verb.  ]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  lays. — 2.  A  stratum ;  a 
bed ;  a  body  spread  over  another ;  a  coat ; 
as,  a  layer  of  clay,  sand,  or  paint.  — 3.  A  shoot 
or  twig  of  a  plant,  not  detached  from  the 
stock,  partly  laid  under  ground  for  growth 
or  propagation. — 4.  In  masonry  and  brick- 
laying, the  same  as  Course  (which  see).— 
Woody  layers,  the  rings  of  wood  which  sur- 
round the  pith  in  exogenous  trees,  one  being 
produced  for  every  succession  of  leaves 
which  the  tree  puts  forth.  See  KXOOEN. 

Layer  (la'er),  v.t.    In  gardening,  to  propa- 
gate by  bending  the  shoot  of  a  living  stem 
into  the  soil,   the 
shoot  striking  root 
while  being  fed  by 
the   parent  plant. 
The   figure   shows 
the  branch  to  be 
layered  bent  down 
and    kept    in    the 
ground  by  a  hooked 
peg,  the  young  root- 
lets,   and    a    stick  Layering, 
supporting  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  shoot  in  an  upright  position. 

Layerboard,  Layer-hoarding  (la'er-bord, 
la'er-bord-ing),  n.  The  boarding  for  sustain- 
ing the  lead  of  gutters. 

Layering  (la'er-ing),  n.  The  operation  of 
propagating  plants  by  layers.  See  LAYER.U.  t. 

Layer-out  (la'er-out),  n.  One  who  expends 
money;  a  steward. 

Layer-up  (la'er-up),  n.  One  who  rcposits 
for  future  use;  a  treasurer.  'Old  age,  that 
\\\  layer-up  of  beauty.'  Shak. 

Layes.t  n.  pi.     Laws.     Spenser. 

Lay-figure  (la'flg-ur),  n.  A  figure  used  by 
painters,  made  of  wood  or  cork,  in  imitation 
of  the  human  body.  It  can  be  placed  in 
any  position  or  attitude,  and  serves  when 
clothed  as  a  model  for  draperies,  &c.  Often 
used  figuratively  as  applied  to  a  person  in 
real  life  who  is  represented  as  a  mere  puppet 


Lay-figure. 

in  the  hands  of  others,  or  to  a  character  in 
fiction  wanting  in  individuality.  Called  also 
Layman. 

Laying  (la'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
lays ;  the  act  of  depositing  or  dropping,  as 
eggs  by  a  hen;  the  number  of  eggs  laid.— 
2.  In  arch,  the  first  coat  on  lath  of  plaster- 
ers' two-coat  work,  the  surface  whereof  is 
roughed  by  sweeping  it  with  a  broom.— 
Laying  on  of  hands.  See  IMPOSITION,  1. 

Lay'land  (la'land),  n.  Land  lying  untilled ; 
also  pasture-land.  See  LAY,  LEA. 

Layman  (la'man),  n.    [Lay,  a.,  and  man.} 

1.  A  man  who  is  not  a  clergyman ;  one  of 
the  laity  or  people  distinct  from  the  clergy; 
sometimes  applied  also  to  a  man  not  profes- 
sionally or  specially  devoted  to  some  par- 
ticular pursuit ;  as,  a  layman  in  medicine 
or  botany. 

Being  a  layman,  I  ought  not  to  have  concerned 
myself  with  speculations  which  belong  to  the  profes- 
sion. Dryden. 

2.  Same  as  Lay-figure. 

You  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  big  as  the 
life  for  every  figure  in  particular,  besides  the  natural 
figure  before  you.  Dryden. 

Lay-race  (la'ras),  n.  [Lay  for  lathe,  and 
race.  ]  In  weaving,  that  part  of  the  lay  or 
lathe  on  which  the  shuttle  travels  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  web. 

Lay- sermon  (la'ser-mon),  n.  A  sermon 
preached  or  written  by  a  layman;  a  sermon 
on  secular  subjects. 

Layshipt  (la'ship),  n.  The  condition  of 
being  a  layman.  Milton. 


Laystall  (la'stal),  n.     [Lay,  v.t.,  and  stall  J 

1.  A  heap  of  dung,  or  a  place  where  dung 
is  laid.      '  The  common  laystall  of  a  city. ' 
Drayton.—  2.  A  place  where  milch-cows  are 
kept.    Simmonds. 

Lazar(la'zar),  n.  [O.  Fr.  lazare,  from  Lazarus 
(Luke  xyi.  20);  Sp.  lazaro.}  A  leper;  any 
person  infected  with  nauseous  and  pesti- 
lential disease.  'The  lazar  in  his  rags. 
Tennyson. 

Lazaret  (laz'a-ret),  n.    Same  as  Lazaretto. 

Lazaretto  (laz-a-ret'to),  n.  [Sp.  lazareto,  It. 
lazzerelto,  Fr.  lazaret,  from  Lazarus.  See 
LAZAR.]  1.  A  hospital  or  pest-house  for  the 
reception  of  diseased  persons,  particularly 
for  those  affected  with  contagious  distem- 
pers. At  seaports  the  name  is  often  given  to 
a  vessel  used  for  this  purpose.— 2.  The  name 
given  to  a  building  or  vessel  where  ships' 
crews,  passengers,  and  goods  are  placed 
during  quarantine.  — 3.  In  some  large  mer- 
chant ships,  a  place  where  provisions  and 
stores  for  the  voyage  are  laid  up. 

Lazar-house  (la'zar-hous),  n.  A  lazaretto; 
also,  a  hospital  for  quarantine. 

A  lazar-hottte  it  seemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased.  Milton. 

Lazarite,  Lazarist  (laz'ar-It,  laz'ar-ist), 
71.  A  member  of  a  religious  order  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  established  about 
1620,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  priory 
of  St.  Lazarus,  which  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  society  in  1632.  The  primary 
object  was  to  dispense  religious  instruction 
and  assistance  among  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  the  rural  districts  of  France;  but  foreign 
missions  are  what  now  chiefly  engage  its 
attention. 

Lazarllke,  Lazarly  (la'zar-lik,  la'zar-li),  a. 
Like  a  lazar ;  full  of  sores ;  leprous. 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  laxarlike,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body.  Sfiak. 

Lazaronl  (lats-a-ro'ne),  71.  pi.   See  LAZZAK- 

ONI. 

Lazarwort  (la'zar-wert),  n.     See  LASER- 
PITIUM. 
Laze  (laz),  v.i.    To  live  in  idleness. 

He  lay  lazing  and  lolling  upon  his  couch.    South. 

Sometimes  used  reflexively. 

He  that  takes  liberty  to  laze  himself,  and  dull  his 
spirits  for  lack  of  use.  shall  rind  the  more  he  sleeps 
the  more  he  shall  be  drowsy.  WHately,  1634. 

Laze  (1&ZX  v-t-  To  waste  in  sloth;  to  spend, 
as  time,  in  idleness;  as,  to  laze  away  one's 
life. 

Lazily  (la'zi-li),  adv.  In  a  lazy  manner; 
sluggishly. 

Whether  he  laxity  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his 
time.  Locke. 

Laziness  (la'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  lazy :  (a)  indisposition  to  action  or 
exertion;  indolence;  sluggishness;  habitual 
sloth. 

Laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  over- 
takes him.  franklin. 

(b)  Slowness ;  as,  laziness  of  motion. 

Lazuli  (laz'u-li).  [Sp.  and  Pg.  azul,  blue. 
See  AZURE,  a.]  Lapis  lazuli  or  ultramarine, 
a  mineral  of  a  fine  azure-blue  colour,  usually 
occurring  amorphous,  or  in  rounded  masses 
of  a  moderate  size.  It  is  often  marked  by 
yellow  spots  or  veins  of  sulphide  of  iron,  and 
is  much  valued  for  ornamental  work.  It  is 
distinguished  from  lazulite  by  the  intense- 
ness  of  its  colour.  Lazuli  is  a  silicate  of 
sodium,  calcium,  and  aluminium,  with  a  sul- 
phur compound  of  sodium. 

Lazulite  (laz'u-lit),  7k  Blue-spar,  a  phos- 
phate of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 
A  mineral  of  a  light  or  indigo  blue  colour, 
crystallizing  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms. 
Called  also  Lazulite,  Mineral  Turquoise. 

Lazy  (la'zi),  a.  [Probably  the  same  word  as 
Goth,  lasivs,  weak,  infirm,  and  allied  to 
A.  Sax.  leas,  Icese,  false,  weak,  laessa,  E.  less, 
or  to  E.  late,  Icel.  latr,  Dan.  lad,  slow,  lazy, 
O.H.G.  laz,  slow,  dull;  G.  lass,  tired,  weary; 
Goth,  fats,  sluggish.]  1.  Disinclined  to  action 
or  exertion;  naturally  or  habitually  sloth- 
ful ;  sluggish  ;  indolent ;  averse  to  labour ; 
heavy  in  motion. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  /a-syand  spend  victuals. 
Bacon. 

2.  Slow;  moving  slowly  or  apparently  with 
labour;  as,  a  lazy  stream.     '  The  night-owl's 
lazy  flight.'  Shak.—  3.  t  Vicious.    B.  Jonson. 
—  Lazy  weight,  scant  weight.     Halliwell. — 
Idle,  Lazy.    See  IDLE.— SYN.  Slothful,  slug- 
gish, slow,  dilatory,  indolent,  idle,  inactive. 

Lazy-bed  (la'zi-bed),  n.  A  bed  for  growing 
potatoes,  in  which  the  potatoes  are  laid  on 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      ii,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si7i$r;      TH,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w.  wig;     wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


LAZY  BONKS 
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LEADING 


the  mrfaee  of  the  soil  and  covered  with 
earth  taken  out  from  trenches  on  either 
ltd*  This  style  of  planting  potatoes  is 
chiefly  confined  to  I  reland.  but  wai  frequent 
ine»rlyScotti.h  husbandry.  His  flttedonly 
for  spade  husbandry. 
Laiybones  (uVii-bonz),  n.  A  lazy  fellow; 

tongs  (la'it-tongi).  "-J*  A  "nd  °J 
or  pincers  consisting  of  a  series  of 
eren  in  pain  crossing  one  another  and 
turning  on  »  pin  In  the  middle  like  tin- 
blade,  of  scissors,  while  each  pair  i»  Jointed 
at  the  extremities  to  the  next  pair  or  pairs. 
ao  that  the  Impulse  communicated  to  the 


1-ajytOOgt. 

first  pair  move*  the  whole  system,  and 
cauies  Ihe  last  pair  to  advance  considerably, 
while  at  the  game  time  its  extremities  ap- 
proach one  another.  They  are  so  named 
because  they  enable  a  person  to  lift  an  ob- 
ject at  tome  distance  without  rising  from 
his  chair,  couch.  <Sc. 

Lazzaroni  (Iat*-a-r6'ne),  n.  pi  sing  Lazxa- 
roneiUts-a-ro'na).  tlt.from  /,ozan«inthe 
parable  or  from  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus, 
the  wreti-hed  clothing  of  which  institution 
they  often  retained  after  leaving  it.  ]  A  name 
given  to  the  poorer  classes  at  Naples  who 
cam  their  subsistence  as  messengers,  por- 
ters, and  occasional  servants,  or  by  fishing, 
but  have  no  fixed  habitation,  and  spend  the 
most  of  their  time  in  idling. 

Lea,  Lay  (16,  la),  "•  1°  or  P™"1-  £  hnd  Sc- 
lay  ley  A  Sax  IrM,  untilled  laud,  pasture  ; 
biui.  dialect  lei.  fallow;  I),  ttrg,  empty. 
fallow.  )  A  meadow  or  grassy  plain  ;  land 
under  grass  or  pasturage. 

Tbe  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea.    Gray. 

Lea  (le),  n  A  measure  of  yam.  containing 
in  cotton  80  threads,  in  linen  yarn  120,  and 
In  worsted  80.  Called  also  a  Rap. 

Leach  (lech)  r.t  and  i.  and  n.    See  LETCH. 

Leacllt  (lech),  n.  [See  LEECH.)  A  physi- 
cian. Spenser. 

Leach  (lech),  n.  KauL  the  bonier  or  edge 
.if  a  soil  at  the  sides.  Sec  LEECH. 

Leach-craftet  (lech'kraft),  n.  The  art  of 
healing  or  of  physic.  Spenter. 

Leach-line  Oech'lin),  n.  Saut.  a  rope  for 
hauling  up  the  leach  of  a  soil 

Leach-tub.    See  LETCH  TUB. 

Leachy  (I'-ch'l).    See  LKTCHY. 

Lead  (led),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lead,  ted,  the  metal 
lead;  allied  to  D.  (cod,  Sw.  and  Dan.  tod.  O. 
MA.  a  weight,  a  plummet,  the  lead  for  taking 
soundings;  IceL  ledda,  a  sounding  line.] 
gym.  I'b.  At  wt.  207.  1.  A  metal  of  a  bluish- 
gray  colour:  when  recently  cut  it  has  a  strong 
metallic  lustre,  but  soon  tarnishes  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  owing  to  the  formation  of 
a  coating  of  carbonate  of  lead.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  11  38.  It  is  soft,  flexible, 
and  inelastic.  It  is  both  malleable  and  duc- 
tile, possessing  the  former  property  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  in  tenacity  it  is  inferior 
to  all  ductile  metals.  It  fuses  at  aboutsir, 
and  when  slowly  cooled  forms  octohedrai 
rrystals.  There  are  four  oxides  of  lead:— 
(1.)  The  suboxide  (1'lhO).  of  a  grayish-blue 
colour.  (2.  )  The  protoxide  or  yellow  oxide 
(PbO),  called  also  moMicot.  Litharge  is  this 
oxide  In  the  form  of  small  spangles  from 
having  undergone  fusion.  (3.  )  The  red  oxide 

Di  I4),  the  well-known  pigment  called  red- 
or  minium.  (4.  )  The  dioxide  or  brown 
oxide  (PbO,),  obtained  by  putting  red-lead 
In  chlorine  water  or  In  dilute  nitric  acid. 
Of  the  salts  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
lead  or  on  the  protoxide,  the  carbonate  or 
white-lead  and  the  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead 
are  the  most  Important  The  protoxide  Is 
also  employed  for  glazing  earthenware  and 
porcelain  Carbonate  of  lead  Is  the  basis  of 
white  oil  paint,  and  of  a  number  of  other 
colours.  The  extract  of  lead  Is  a  subacetatc, 
and  is  used  as  a  test  and  precipitant  The 
salts  of  lead  are  poisonous.  but  the  carbo- 
nate  Is  by  far  the  most  virulent  poison.  The 
lead  of  rurniiHTi-e.  which  rmnmonly  con- 
tains silver.  Iron,  and  copper,  is  extracted 
from  the  native  sulphide,  the  galena  of 
mineralogist*.  The  other  ores  of  impor- 
tance an  the  selenide.  native  minium, 
plomb  fornrne,  white  -lead,  vitreous  lead, 
phosphate  of  lead,  chloride  or  horn  lead. 


.^  of  lead.  SeeWHITK-LlAD.-Btac*- 
L  Bee  ORAPHITK.  -  2.  A  plummet  or 
mass  of  lead  used  in  sounding  at  sea—TV) 
heave  the  lead  to  throw  it  into  the  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  soundings.  -  3.  In 
printing,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  used  to  give 
sp.ee between  lines.  -4.  A  small  stick  of 
black-lead  or  plumbago  used  in  penciis.- 
o  at  A  flat  roof  covered  with  lead.  'The 
tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. '  Term/ton. 

Lead  (led),  o.  Made  or  composed  of  lead; 
consisting  more  or  less  of  lead:  produced 
by  lead.— Lead  poisoning,  poisoning  by  the 
introduction  of  various  preparations  of  lead , 
as  sugar  of  lead,  white-lead,  Ac.,  into  the 
body.  The  disease,  if  not  arrested  at  an 
early  stage,  takes  the  following  forms,  each 
of  which  may  exist  alone,  or  may  be  com- 
plicated with  one  or  more  of  the  others,  or 
may  follow  the  others,  there  being  no  de- 
finite order  of  succession:  lead  colic  or 
painters' colic,  lead  rheumatism,  lead  palsy, 
and  disease  of  the  brain 

L«ad  (led),  ».t  1.  To  cover  with  lead;  to  fit 
with  lead.— 2.  In  printing,  to  widen  the 
space  between  lines  by  inserting  a  lead  or 
thin  plate  of  type-metal. 

Lead  (led),  v.t.  prct  &  pp.  led;  ppr.  leading. 
[A  Sox.  ladan;  comp.  I),  leiden,  Icel.  leillia, 
Dan  Ifde,  to  lead.  The  A.  Sax.  ladan  is  a 
causative  of  llthan,  to  go  or  pass  (by  sea)  ] 

1.  To  guide  by  the  hand;  as,  to  lead  a  child. 

They  .  .  .  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him 
unto  the  brow  of  the  lull.  Luke  iv.  99. 

2.  To  guide  or  conduct  by  showing  the  way; 
to  direct;  as,  the  Israelites  were  led  by  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  by  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night 

Me  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.     Ps.  xxiii.  2. 

8.  To  conduct,  as  a  chief  or  commander,  im- 
plying authority;  to  direct  and  govern;  as, 
a  general  leads  his  troops  to  hattle  and  to 
victory. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  that  he 
might  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  &c. 
StttlM* 

4.  To  precede;  to  introduce  by  going  first. 

As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.      Fairfax. 

5.  To  hold  the  first  place  in  rank  or  dignity 
among;  as,  the  violins  were  led  by  so-and- 
so.  — 0.  To  show  the  method  of  attaining  an 
object ;  to  direct,  as  in  on  investigation ; 
as,  self-examination  may  lead  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  ourselves. 

Human  testimony  is  not  so  proper  to  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  as  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  existence  of  things.  It  'alls. 

7  In  card-playing,  to  commence  a  round  or 
trick  with;  as,  he  leads  hearts;  he  led  the 
ace  of  trumps.  — 8.  To  draw;  to  entice;  to 
allure;  as,  the  love  of  pleasure  leads  men 
into  vices  which  degrade  and  impoverish 
them.  — il  To  induce;  to  prevail  on;  to  in- 
fluence. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times  more 
than  led  by  his  own  disposition  to  any  rigour  of 
actions.  iitoii  Basilite. 

10.  To  pass;  to  spend;  as,  to  lead  a  life  of 
gaiety,  or  a  solitary  life. 

That  we  may  lead  A  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  Honesty.  x  Tim.  ii.  a. 

11.  To  cause  to  pass;  to  cause  to  spend;  to 
cause  to  endure:  in  a  bad  sense. 

You  remember  the  .  .  .  life  he  led  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Dictxns 

—  To  lead  apes  in  hell.  See  under  APE.—  To 
lead  astray,  to  guide  in  a  wrong  way  or  into 
error;  to  seduce  from  truth  or  rectitude.  — 
To  lead  captive,  to  carry  into  captivity. — 
To  lead  one  a  dance  or  a  fine  dance,  to  cause 
one  more  exertion  or  trouble  than  necessary 
or  expected.  — 7V>  lead  the  dance,  to  be  the 
first  to  open  the  proceedings;  to  start  an 
enterprise. — To  lead  tfie  leay,  to  go  before 
and  show  the  way. 

Lead  (led),  v.t'.  1.  To  go  before  and  show 
the  way. 

1  will  lead  on  softly.          Gen.  xxxlil.  14. 

2.  To  have  precedence  or  pre-eminence;  as. 
to  lead  in  an  orchestra:  said  of  the  principal 
first  violin.— 3.  To  have  a  position  of  autho- 
rity as  commander  or  director. — 4.  To  con- 
duct; to  bring;  to  draw;  to  induce;  as,  gaming 
leads  to  other  vices;  this  road  leads  to  the 
church;  your  argument  leads  to  this  result. 

That  law  was,  it  has  been  seen,  rather  led  to  by  the 
general  current  of  the  reasoning  of  mathematicians 
than  discovered  by  any  one.  Wtttvell. 

:>  In  card-plaiting,  to  play  the  first  card  of 
a  round  or  trick.  — To  lead  of  or  out.  to 
begin. 
Lead  iN-'l).  n.    1.  Precedence;  a  going  be- 


fore; guidance;  as,  let  the  general  take  the 
lead 

I  lost  the  run.  and  had  to  see  Harriet  Tristram  go 
away  with  the  best  lead  to  a  fast  thing.  TrtUefe. 

1  The  right  of  playing  the  first  card  in  a 
round  or  trick;  the  suit  or  card  ao  played. 

All  vou  have  got  to  mind  is  to  return  your  partner's 
fgaa^  IfnyU  MelvilU, 

3  A  lane  or  navigable  opening  in  a  field  of 
ice. 

Under  the  lee  of  an  iceberg  in  a  comparatively 
open  lead.  Kant. 

4  In  mining,  a  lode  (which  see).  —  6.  In 
engin.  the  average  distance  of  travel  requi- 
site to  remove  the  earth  of  an  excavation 
to  form  an  embankment.     It  is  equivalent 
to  the  removal  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
material  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
excavation  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
embankment— 6.  A  lade(which  see).— 7.  In 
a  steam-engine,  the  width  of  opening  of  a 
steam-port. 

Lead-arming  (led'arm-ing),  n.  A  lump  of 
tallow  pressed  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
sounding-lead,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  bottom. 

Lead-ash  (led'ash),  n.    The  slag  of  lead. 

Leaded  (led'ed),  p.  and  o.  1.  Separated  by 
thin  plates  of  lead,  as  lines  in  printing.  — 
2.  Covered  with  lead ;  fitted  with  lead ;  set 
in  lead;  as,  leaded  windows. 

Leaden  (led'n),  a.  1.  Made  of  lead ;  as,  a 
leaden  ball.— 2.  Indisposed  to  action;  slug- 
i-h;  inert. 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling, 

Be  thou  so  too.  Ska*. 

S.  Heavy  ;  dull ;  gloomy ;  as,  '  Leaden 
thoughts.'  Shak.—t.  Stupid;  absurd.  FuUte, 
1580. 

Leaden-hearted  (led'n-hart-ed),  o.  Stnpid; 
destitute  of  feeling. 

O  leaden.hearted  man,  to  be  in  love  with  death  I 
Thomson. 

Leaden-heeled  (led'n-held),  o.  Moving 
slowly.  '  Comforts  are  leaden-heeled.'  Ford. 

Leaden-paced  (led'n-past),  a.  Slow  in 
movement;  slow  in  coming. 

By  dull  and  leaden-paced  inheritance.     J.  Baillie. 

Leaden-stepping  (led'n-step-ing),  o.  Mov- 
ing slowly.  'The  lazy,  leaden -stepping 
hours.'  Hilton. 

Leader  (led'er),  n.  1.  One  that  leads  or 
conducts ;  one  that  goes  or  does  anything 
first ;  a  guide;  a  conductor.  — 2.  A  chief ;  a 
commander;  a  captain.— 3.  The  chief  of  a 
party  or  faction,  or  of  a  public  organized 
body  or  a  profession;  as,  the  leader  of  the 
Whigs  or  of  the  Tories;  a  leader  of  the  Jaco- 
bins; the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons: 
the  leader  of  the  bar.— 4.  A  performer  who 
leads  a  band  or  choir  in  music;  specifically, 
in  on  orchestra,  the  player  on  the  principal 
nrst  violin.— 5.  A  leading  article  in  a  news- 
paper ; i.  e.  an  editor's  own  political  or  other 
disquisition.— 6.  One  of  the  leading  or  front 
horses  in  a  team  of  four  or  more,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  wheeler,  or  horse  placed 
next  the  carriage. 

With  for  wheelers  two  bays  and  for  leaders  two 

^r-iys.  A'.  //.  Barkam, 

7.  The  principal  wheel  in  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery —8.  In  mining,  a  small  or  insignifi- 
cant vein  which  leads  to  or  indicates  the 
proximity  of  a  larger  one.— 9.  pi.  In  print- 
ing, a  row  of  dots,  hyphens,  and  the  like,  in 
au  index,  table  of  contents,  or  the  like,  to 
lead  the  eye  from  any  word  to  the  words 
or  figures  at  the  end  of  the  line.  —  Chief. 
Commander,  Leader,  llead.  See  under 
CHIEF. 

Leadership  (led'er-ship),  n.  The  office  of  a 
leader;  guidance. 

Lead-glance  (led'glans),  n.  Lead-ore;  ga- 
lena (which  see). 

Lead-gray  (led'gra),  n.  A  colour  resembling 
that  of  lead. 

Lead-gray,  Leaden-gray  (led'gra,  led'n- 
gra),  a.  Coloured  like  lead;  as,  a  leaden- 
gray  sky. 

TaMlnc  (led'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Guiding; 
conducting;  preceding;  drawing;  alluring; 
as,  a  leading  article  among  shopkeepers, 
that  is,  something  sold  very  cheap  to  attract 
custom. — 2.  Chief;  principal;  capital;  most 
influential;  as,  a  leading  motive;  a  leading 
man  in  a  party;  a  leading  article  (in  a  news- 
paper). —8.  Showing  the  way  by  going  first; 
constituting  a  precedent 

He  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which  was 
a  new  leading  example.  /'  ullon. 

— Leading  note,  in  music,  the  seventh  or 
last  note  of  the  ascending  major  scale:  so 
called  from  its  tendency  to  rise  or  lead  up 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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to  the  tonic. — Leading  question.   See  under 

QUESTION.  —  Leading  wind  (naut),  a  free 

or  fair  wind,  in  distinction  from  a  scant 

wind. 
Leading  (led'ing),  n.    Lead-work;  the  leads, 

as  of  ahouse;  articles  of  lead  collectively. 
Leading-hose  (led'ing-hoz),  n.    The  hose 

from  which  the  water  of  a  fire-engine  is 

discharged. 
Leadlngly  (led'ing-li),  «*•    In  a  leading 

manner;  by  leading. 
Leading-staff  (led'ing-staf),  n.     Milit.  the 

staff  or  baton  of  a  field-marshal. 

Their  leading-staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 

As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Leading-strings  (led'ing-stringz),  n.  pi. 
Strings  by  which  children  are  supported 
when  beginning  to  walk. 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-strings, 
or  swim  without  bladders?  Swift. 

—To  be  in  leading-strings,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  infancy  or  dependence;  to  be  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Leading-Wheel  (led'ing-whel),  n.  In  loco- 
motives, one  of  the  wheels  which  are  placed 
before  the  driving-wheels. 

Leadless  (led'les),  a.  Having  no  lead;  not 
charged  with  a  bullet. 

Little's  Itadless  pistol  met  his  eye.         Byron. 

Leadmant  (led'man),  n.  One  who  begins 
or  leads  a  dance.  B.  Jonson. 

Lead-mill  (led'mil),  n.  A  circular  plate  of 
lead  used  by  lapidaries  for  roughing  or 
grinding. 

Lead-mine  (led'min),  n.  A  mine  containing 
lead  or  lead-ore. 

Lead-pencil  (led'pen-sil),  n.  An  instrument 
for  drawing  or  making  lines,  usually  made 
by  inclosing  a  slip  of  plumbago  or  graphite 
(which  is  commonly  called  black-lead)  in  a 
casing  of  wood. 

Lead-plant  (led'plant),  n.  A  low-growing 
leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Amorpha 
(A.  canescens),  supposed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  lead.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
north-western  states  of  America. 

Lead-screw  (led'skro),  n.  In  mech.  the  main 
screw  of  a  lathe,  which  gives  the  feed-motion 
to  the  slide-rest. 

Leadsman  (ledz'man),  n.  Naut.  the  man 
who  heaves  the  lead. 

Lead-spar  (led 'spar),  n.  A  mineral,  the 
carbonate  ot  lead  or  cerusite. 

Lead-work  (led'werk),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a 
building  or  other  structure  in  which  lead  is 
the  principal  material  used.— 2.  A  place 
where  lead  is  extracted  from  the  ore. 

Leadwort  (led'wert),  n.  [So  named  because 
the  teeth  acquire  a  lead  colour  by  chewing 
its  root.]  The  English  name  of  Plumbago, 
a  genus  of  plants.  See  PLUMBAGO. 

Leady  (led'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
lead  in  any  of  its  properties. 

.nd  his  eyen  body  and 
Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Leaf(lef),n.  pl.  Leaves  (levz).  [A.  Sax.  leaf; 
comp.  O.Sax,  lof,  Goth,  laufs,  Icel.  lauf, 
Dan.  lav,  D.  loof,  G.  laub,  a  leaf ;  allied  to 
Lith.  lapas,  a  leaf.)  1.  In  bat.  the  green 
deciduous  part  of  a  plant,  usually  shooting 
from  the  sides  of  the  stem  and  branches, 
but  sometimes  from  the  root,  by  which  the 
sap  is  supposed  to  be  elaborated  or  fitted 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  by  being 
exposed  to  air  and  light  on  its  extensive 
surface.  When  fully  developed  the  leaf 
generally  consists  of  two  parts,  an  expanded 
part,  called  the  blade  or  limb,  and  a  stalk 
supporting  that  part,  called  the  petiole  or 
teaf -stalk.  Frequently,  however,  the  petiole 
is  wanting,  in  which  case  the  leaf  is  said  to 
be  sessile.  Leaves  are  produced  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  bark  at  a  node  of  the  stem, 
and  generally  consist  of  vascular  tissue  in 
the  veins  or  ribs,  with  cellular  tissue  or 
parenchyma  filling  up  the  interstices,  and 
an  epidermis  over  all.  Some  Ieaves,however, 
as  those  of  the  mosses,  are  entirely  cellular. 
See  extract. 

A  plant  is  composed  of  the  axis  and  its  append- 
ages: the  axis  appearing  above  ground  as  the  stem 
and  branches,  below  ground  as  the  root ;  the  ap- 
pendages being  entirely  above  ground,  and  essen- 
tially leaves;  all  organs  which  are  not  formed  of  the 
axis  being  modified  leaves.  The  proof  of  this  con- 
sists very  much  in  the  gradual  transition  of  one 
organ  into  another,  manifest  in  some  plants,  although 
not  in  others;  as  of  leaves  into  bracts,  one  of  the 
most  frequently  gradual  transitions;  of  leaves  into 
sepals,  as  seen  in  the  leaf-like  sepals  of  many  roses; 
of  sepals  into  petals,  as  seen  in  the  petal-like  sepals 
of  lilies,  crocuses,  &c. ;  and  even  of  stamens  into 
pistils,  often  exemplified  in  the  common  houseleek. 
Chambers'*  Eticy. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  leaf  in  any  of  its 
properties,  as  (a)  the  part  of  a  book  or  folded 


His  ruddy  lips  (were)  \ 
hollow. 


sheet  containing  two  pages.  (b)  A  side,  divi- 
sion, or  part  of  a  flat  body,  the  parts  of  which 
move  on  hinges,  as  folding-doors,  window- 
shutters,  a  flre-screen,  &c. ;  the  part  of  a  table 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

(c)  A  very  thin  plate  of  metal;  as,  gold-leaf. 

(d)  A  portion  of  fat  lying  in  a  separate  fold 
or  layer,    (e)  A  tooth  of  a  pinion,  especially 
when  the  pinion  is  small.    (/)  In  arch,  an 
ornament  resembling  or  made  in  imitation 
of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  or  trees. 
(0)  The  brim  of  a  hat,  especially  of  a  soft 
hat. 

Harry  let  down  the  leaf  at  his  hat  and  drew  it  over 
his  eyes  to  conceal  his  emotions.  Henry  Brooke. 

(K)  In  weaving,  the  heddles  attached  to 
the  same  shaft  and  moved  at  the  same 
time. — Simple  leaf,  in  bot.  a  leaf  consisting 
of  a  single  piece,  the  limb  or  blade  not  being 
articulated  with  the  petiole.  —  Compound 
leaf,  in  bot.  a  leaf  composed  of  several  dis- 
tinct pieces  or  leaflets,  each  of  which  is 
either  articulated  to  the  petiole  or  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  narrow  part.— To  turn 
over  Ot.new  leaf  (fig.),  to  adopt  a  different 
and  better  line  of  conduct. 

Leaf  (lef),  v.i.  To  shoot  out  leaves;  to  pro- 
duce leaves;  as,  the  trees  leaf  in  May. 

Leafage  (lef'aj),  n.  Leaves  collectively; 
abundance  of  leaves;  foliage. 

Soft  grass  and  wandering  leafage  have  rooted 
themselves  in  the  rents,  but  they  are  not  suffered  to 
grow  in  their  own  wild  and  gentle  way,  for  the  place 
is  in  a  sort  inhabited.  Ruskin. 

Leaf-bridge  (lef'brij),  n.  A  drawbridge 
having  a  leaf  or  platform  on  each  side  which 
rises  and  falls. 

Leaf-bud  (lefbud),  n.  A  bud  from  which 
leaves  only  are  produced ;  they  are  called 
normal  when  produced  at  the  axils,  adven- 
titious when  they  occur  in  places  not  axil- 
lary, and  latent  when  they  are  undiscover- 
able  by  the  naked  eye.  Treas.  of  Botany. 

Leaf -crowned  (lef'kround),  a.  Crowned 
with  leaves  or  foliage.  Moore. 

Leaf-cutter  (lef'kut-er),  n.  A  name  given 
to  certain  species  of  solitary  bees,  from  their 
lining  their  nests  with  fragments  of  leaves 
and  petals  of  plants  cut  out  by  their  man- 
dibles. 

Leafed  (Wt),  a.  Having  leaves :  used  fre- 
quently in  composition;  as,  broad-leafed; 
thin-leafed,  &Q. 

Leaf-fat,  Leaf-lard  (lef'fat,  lef'lard),  n. 
Fat  or  lard  which  lies  in  the  leaves  or  layers 
within  the  body  of  an  animal. 

Leaf-gold  (lef'gold),  n.   Gold-leaf.   Add-on. 

Leaf-hopper  (lefhop-er),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  the  hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus 
Tettigonia,  from  their  living  mostly  on 
leaves.  T.  vitis  is  very  destructive  to  vines. 

Leanness  (lef'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being  leafy 
or  full  of  leaves.  'The  sidelong  view  of 
swelling  leaftness. '  Keats. 

Leaf-insect  (lef'in-sekt),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  insects  of  the  genus  Phyllium,  from 
their  wings  resembling  or  mimicking  leaves. 
Called  also  Walking-leaf.  See  PHYLLHIM. 

Leaf-lard  (lef'lard),  n.  Lard  from  the  flaky 
animal  fat  of  the  hog. 

Leafless  (lef'les),  a.  Destitute  of  leaves;  as, 
a  leafless  tree. 

Leaflessness  (lef'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  leafless;  destitution  of  leaves. 

Leaflet  (lef'let),  n.  [Dim.  of  leaf.]  A  little 
leaf ;  in  bot.  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  com- 
pound leaf ;  a  foliole. 

Leaf-louse  (lef'lous),  n.  A  name  common 
to  various  insects  of  the  family  Aphides, 
from  their  iufesting  the  leaves  of  plants;  a 
plant-louse. 

Leaf-metal  (lef'met-al),  n.  Bronze  in  the 
form  of  thin  leaves,  used  for  giving  a  cheap 
and  brilliant  surface  to  metal  and  other 
substances. 

Leaf-mould  (lef'mold),  n.  Leaves  decayed 
and  reduced  to  the  state  of  mould,  used 
alone  or  mixed  with  soil  or  other  substances 
as  manure  for  plants. 

Leaf-stalk  (lef'stak),  n.  The  petiole  or  stalk 
which  supports  a  leaf. 

Leaf-tobacco  (lef 'to-bak-ko),  n.  Tobacco  in 
the  form  of  leaves. 

Leafy  (lef'i),  a.  Full  of  leaves;  abounding 
with  leaves;  as,  the  leafy  forest.  'The  leafy 
month  of  June.'  Coleridge. 

League  (leg),  n.  [Fr.  ligue;  It.  lega,  from 
L.  lujo,  to  bind.]  1.  A  combination  or  union 
of  two  or  more  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  friendship  and  promoting  their 
mutual  interest,  or  for  executing  any  design 
in  concert. 

And  let  there  be 
'Twixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity.    Denham. 

2.  An  alliance  orconfederacy  between  princes 


or  states  for  their  mutual  aid  or  defence;  a 
national  contract  or  compact.  A  league 
may  be  offensive  or  defensive,  or  both;  it  is 
offensive  when  the  contracting  parties  agree 
to  unite  in  attacking  a  common  enemy;  de- 
fensive, when  the  parties  agree  to  act  in 
concert  in  defending  each  other  against  an 
enemy. — Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See 
under  COVENANT.  —  Anti-condaw  League. 
See  ANTI- CORN  LAW  LEAGUE. — SYN.  Alli- 
ance, confederacy,  coalition,  combination, 
compact. 

League  (leg),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  leagued;  ppr. 
leaguing.  To  unite,  as  princes  or  states, 
in  a  league  or  confederacy;  to  combine  for 
mutual  support;  to  confederate. 

Where  fraud  and  falsehood  invade  society,  the 
band  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  loss 
where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dependences. 

South. 

League  (leg),n.  [Sp.  legua,  Pg.  legoa,  legua, 
Fr.  lieu£,  from  L.  L.  leuca,  leuga,  &c.,  and 
that  from  Gael,  leac,  a  flag,  a  flat  stone; 
W.  llech,  a  tablet,  a  flat  stone.]  1.  Origin- 
ally, a  stone  erected  on  the  public  roads, 
at  certain  distances,  in  the  manner  of  the 
modern  milestones.  Hence — 2.  A  measure 
of  length  varying  in  different  countries. 
The  English  land  league  is  3  statute  miles, 
and  the  nautical  league  3  equatorial  miles, 
or  3'457875  statute  miles.  The  Italian  league 
is  reckoned  as  equal  to  4  miles,  each  of 
5000  feet.  The  Spanish  league  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  locality.  On  the 
modern  Spanish  roads  the  league  is  esti- 
mated at  7416  English  yards.  The  Portu- 
guese league  is  equal  to  3*84  English  miles. 
In  the  old  French  measures  the  length  of 
the  league  was  different  in  every  district, 
but  the  three  principal  leagues  were  the 
legal  or  posting  league,  equal  to  rather  less 
than  2i  English  miles ;  the  marine  league, 
somewhat  more  than  3J  English  miles;  and 
the  astronomical  league,  equal  to  about 
2J  English  miles.  The  metric  league  is 
reckoned  as  equal  to  4  kilometres  or  4374 
yards. 

League-long  (leg'long),  ».  The  length  of  a 
league.  '  League-long  of  rolling  and  breath- 
ing and  brightening  heather.'  Swinburne. 

Leaguer  (leg'er),  n.  One  who  unites  in  a 
league;  a  confederate.  'Royalists  and 
leaguers.'  Bacon. 

Leaguer  (leg'er),  n.  [D.  leger,  G.  lager,  a 
bed,  a  couch,  a  camp;  allied  to  lair,  lie,  lay. 
See  BELEAGUER.]  1.  Investment  of  a  town 
or  fort  by  an  army;  siege.  [Rare.] 

I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  first,  but  the 
best  leaguer  that  ever  I  beheld  with  these  eyes. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  camp  of  a  besieging  army;  a  camp. 
'Your  sutler's  wife  in  the  leaguer.'  B.  Jon- 
son. 

I  have  it  in  charge  to  go  to  the  camp  or  leaguer 
of  our  army.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Leaguer  (leg'er),  n.    A  large  sort  of  cask. 

Leaguer  (leg'er),  v.t.  To  beleaguer;  to  be- 
siege. Pope. 

Leaguerer  (leg'er-er),  n.  One  engaged  in  a 
leaguer.  '  Roman  leaguerers.'  J.Webster. 

Leak  (lek),  n.  [D.  lek,  Dan.  leek,  G.  leek,  a 
leak,  leaky ;  Icel.  leki,  a  leak,  lekr,  leaky. 
See  the  verb.]  1.  A  crack,  crevice,  fissure, 
or  hole  in  a  vessel,  that  admits  water,  or 
permits  a  fluid  to  escape. — 2.  The  oozing  or 
passing  of  water  or  other  fluid  or  liquor 
through  a  crack,  fissure,  or  aperture  in  a 
vessel,  either  into  it,  as  into  a  ship,  or  out 
of  it,  as  out  of  a  cask ;  as,  a  considerable 
quantity  was  lost  by  the  leak  of  the  liquor. 
— To  spring  a  leak,  to  open  or  crack  so  as  to 
let  in  water;  to  begin  to  let  in  water. 

Leak  (lek),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  leccan,  to  wet,  to 
moisten ;  Icel.  leka,  to  leak,  to  drip  or 
dribble,  Dan.  laekke,  D.  lekken,  to  leak;  allied 
to  G.  lechzen,  to  open  in  cracks  through 
dryness,  and  also  to  E.  lack.  See  the  noun.  ] 
1.  To  let  water  or  other  liquor  into  or  out 
of  a  vessel,  through  a  hole  or  crevice  in  the 
vessel ;  as,  a  ship  leaks,  when  she  admits 
water  through  her  seams  or  an  aperture  in 
her  bottom  or  sides,  into  the  hull;  a  pail  or 
a  cask  leaks,  when  it  admits  liquor  to  pass 
out  through  a  hole  or  crevice.  —2.  To  ooze 
or  pass,  as  water  or  other  fluid,  through  a 
crack,  fissure,  or  aperture  in  a  vessel. 

The  water,  which  will  perhaps  by  degrees  leak  into 
several  parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again.  Wilbins. 

3.  To  void  water  or  urine.    Shale.— To  leak 
out,  to  find  vent;  to  find  publicity  in  a  clan- 
destine or  irregular  way ;  to  escape  from 
confinement  or  secrecy;  as,  the  story  leaked 
out. 

Leakt  (lek),  t>.«.    To  let  out. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


LEASER 


Lcak.tL.«)nt(lek).a.    [See 
rj     Leaky. 

Vrt  |>  the  bottle  Irate,  and  ba<  so  Ion, 

That  all  which  1  put  in  folU  out  anon.   Sfenstr. 

Leakace  (Uk'aj),  n.  1.  A  leaking;  alto,  the 
quantity  of  a  liquor  that  enters  or  issues  by 
leaking. -2.  In  eau>.  an  allowance  of  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  cent  for  the  leaking  of  caski, 
or  the  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

Lealdneu  (lek'l-nesX  »•  8ute  °'  b*ln|{ 
leaky 

T^fcV  (lek'IX  «  1  Admitting  water  or 
other  liquid  to  pass  In  or  out ,  as,  a  leaky 
vessel;  a  Italy  ship  or  barrel -2.  Apt  to 
disclose  secreta;  tattling;  not  close. 

Wowxm  are  to  teaJer,  that  1  have  hardly  met  with 
one  thaTcould  not  hold  her  breath  longer  than  she 
could  keep  a  secret.  i"-  *.  L'hilrante. 

Leal  (lelX  »•     I0.fr.  Ital.     See  LoY 
Loyal;  true;  faithful;  honest;  upright 

Yea,  by  the  honour  of  the  Table  Round.       ' 

I  will  be  Uai  to  thee  and  work  thy  work. 

Lealnesi  (lel'nesX  n.    The  state  or  quality 
,,f  being  leal;  loyalty;  faithfulness. 
Leam,t  Lemet  (lem).  n.  [A  Sax.  Itoina  ,  aray 
^rbeAin of  liRht  ]  Aflash;agleam.  Uolland 
Learn  (lemX  »•    I  ft-  '*"«•  *  b*nd' ttom  L 
(iv/amen.  from  ligo,  to  bind.]    A  cord  or 
string  to  lead  a  dog. 

A  large  blood-hound  tied  in  a  learn  or  band 

Learner  (lem'erX  »•    A  dog  led  by  a  learn. 

Lean(len).  t  i.  [A.  Sax.  Almia»,  hlynian; 
(l  Sax  Ali.ion,  O  H.O.  Winen,  O.  lehnen.  D. 
l«n*n.  to  lean.  Cog.  with  Or.  klino.  to  make 
to  bend,  and  1.  cl>>u>,  incline,  to  bend,  to 
Incline.]  1.  To  deviate  or  move  from  a 
straight  or  perpendicular  position  or  line; 
to  be  In  a  position  thus  deviating;  as,  the 
column  leant  to  the  north  or  to  the  east;  it 
leant  to  the  right  or  left  -2.  To  incline  in 
feeling.  Inclination,  or  opinion;  to  tend 
toward ;  to  conform,  as  In  conduct ;  as,  he 
leant  toward  Popery. 

They  delvht  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs. 
Sfenser. 

S  To  depend,  as  for  support,  comfort,  and 
the  like;  to  trust:  usually  with  againtt,  on, 
or  upon;  as,  to  lean  againtt  a  wall;  to  Jean 
on  one's  arm. 

Trust  in  the  I.ord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding.  Prov.  iii  5. 

4.  To  bend;  to  be  in  a  bending  posture. 

I 1  is  arms  rested  carelessly  on  his  knees  as  he  leant 
forward.  Dukeni. 

Lean  (l«nX  •  '  To  cause  to  lean;  to  incline; 
to  support  or  rest. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand! 

Leant  (li'ii),  r  I.  [Icel.  leyna,  to  conceal) 
To  conceal. 

Lean(len),a.  [A.  Sax. larneorWctne;  M.H  O. 
(in.  I.  li.  teen,  lean;  allied  to  L.  Unit,  mild, 
smooth,  or  to  K.  Uan,  r.  ]  1  Wanting  flesh; 
meagre;  not  fat;  having  little  or  no  fat;  as, 
a  lean  hotly;  a  lean  man  or  animal;  lean 
meat  —1  Destitute  of  or  deficient  In  good 
qualities:  not  rich,  fertile,  or  productive; 
bare;  barren;  as.  lean  earth. 

What  the  land  is,  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean. 

Num.  xiii.  JO, 

a.  Low;  poor:  In  opposition  to  rich  or  great; 
as,  a  lean  action.  Shak.  -  4.  Destitute  of  or 
deficient  In  that  which  Improves  or  enter- 
tains; barren  of  thought,  BUggestiveDwM,  or 
the  like;  jejune;  as,  a  lean  discourse  or  dis- 
sertation. —6.  Amongprinteri.a  term  applied 
to  work  that  la  not  well  paid  SVM.  Slender, 
spare,  thin,  meagre,  lank,  skinny,  gaunt. 
Lean  (len).  n.  1  That  part  of  flesh  which 
consists  of  muscle  without  fat. 

The  tat  was  so  white  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy. 

t  Among  printer*,  ill-paid  work. 

Lean-faced  (len'fastX  a.  1  Having  a  thin 
face.  'Lean-faced  villain.'  Shalt.  '2.  In 
printing,  applied  to  a  letter  whose  strokes 
and  stems  nave  not  their  full  width;  also, 
said  of  any  letter  slender  in  proportion  to 
itahrik'lit. 

Leanly  (lenll).  adt>.  In  a  lean  manner  or 
condition;  meagrely;  without  fat  or  plump 
.,  | 


(h  n'nei).  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  lean;  want  of  fat  or  plump- 
neat;  meagreneas;  also,  unproductiveness; 
poverty;  rinptineas.  "The  leanneit  of  his 
purse.  Snat. 


Lean-wltted  <len'wlt-«IX  o.  Having  but 
little  sense  or  shrewdness  Ltan-uitted 
tool'  Shall. 

Leanyt  (len'i),  a.    Lean. 

They  h.ive  fat  kernes  and  It**?  knaves 
Their  fasting  locks  to  keep.  Sftmter. 

Leap  (lopX  «•'•  Pret-  *  Pp-  b<Wao»  ™re|r 


••        - 

eapt  (both  pronounced  lept  or  Upt).  [A.  Sax. 
hleapan  to  leap,  to  bound,  to  run,  pret.  hleop; 
O.Kiiji,  Itpm,  pret  leap,  lope;  Sc.  laup. 
nrct  lap;  D  loupen,  to  run  (comp.  B  elope, 
interlope);  Icel.  nlaupa,  to  leap,  and  later 
to  run;  Dan.  lobt,  to  run;  Goth,  lu-klaumn. 
to  spring  up;  O.  lau/en,  to  run.  Allied 
to  Or.  kraipnot,  karpalimot.  swift,  rushing 
along:  L.  carpentum,  a  carriage,  a  chariot  ] 
To  spring  or  rise  from  the  ground  with  both 
feet;as  a  man,  or  with  all  the  feet,  as  other 
animals;  to  move  with  springs  or  bounds; 
to  jump;  to  vault;  to  bound;  to  skip;  as,  a 
man  leapt  over  a  fence,  or  leapt  upon  a 
bone  ;  to  leap  for  joy. 


with  weights  in  his  hands 
Bacon. 


n-tO(len'toXn.  InarcA.  a  building  whose 
rafters  pitch  against  or  lean  on  to  another 
liuilillng  or  against  a  wall. 
Lean-to  ( !•  i' t  •.  <t  Having  rafters  pitched 
against  or  leaning  on  another  building  or 
wall:  a>,  a  lean-to  roof. 


A  man  leafeth  better 
than  without. 

.He  parted  frowning  from  tne,  as  if  ruin 
Leafed  from  his  eyes.  Ska*. 

My  heart  leafs  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky.  Wirdnvortn. 

Ail  the  white  wallsofmycell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colours  leafing  on  the  wall.    Tennyson. 

LeapG^p),".'.  1.  To  pass  over  by  leaping;  to 
spring  or  bound  from  one  side  to  the  other  of; 
as,  to  leap  a  wall,  a  gate,  or  a  gulf;  to  leap  a 
stream.-  2.  To  copulate  with;  to  cover:  said 
of  the  male  of  certain  beasts.— 3.  To  cause  to 
take  a  leap;  to  make  to  pass  by  leaping. 

He  had  le.tftd  his  horse  across  a  deep  nullah,  and 
got  off  in  safety.  If.  ft.  Kussell. 

Leap  (lep).  n-  1  The  act  of  leaping:  also,  the 
space  passed  over  or  cleared  in  leaping;  a 
jump;  a  spring;  a  bound. 

Til  the  convenient  leaf  I  mean  to  try.     Drydtn. 
Sudden  leafs  from  one  extreme  to  another  are 
unnatural.  L'F.ttrange. 

2.  The  act  of  copulating  with  or  covering  a 
female,  as  of  certain  beasts.  3  Fig  a  hazard- 
ous or  venturesome  act ;  especially,  an  act 
the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen; as,  he  made  a  leap  in  the  dark.— 4.  In 
minina,  an  abrupt  shift  in  the  position  of  a 
lode.— 6  In  mtwic,  a  passing  from  one  note 
to  another  by  an  interval,  especially  by  a  long 
one,  or  by  one  including  several  other  and 
intermediate  intervals. 

Leap  (lepX  n.  [A.  Sax.  a  basket ;  a  weel ; 
IceL  laupr,  a  basket,  a  box.  ]  1. 1  A  basket. 
2.  A  weel  or  snare  for  fish.  [Local.  ] 

Leaper  (lep'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
leaps;  as,  a  horse  may  be  called  a  good 
leaper. 

Leap-frog  (lep'frog),  n.  A  game  in  which 
one  player,  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  back 
or  shoulders  of  another  in  a  stooping  pos- 
ture, leaps  over  his  head. 

Leapfult  (lup'ful).  n.  A  basketful  'Seven 
leapful. '  Wicklijfc. 

Leaping -fish  (lep'ing-nsh),  n.  Solaria* 
triaactylut,  a  small  fish  of  the  blenny 
family,  having  the  power  of  leaving  the 
water  for  a  time.  It  displays  great  agility 
in  moving  on  the  damp  shore  by  means 
of  Its  gill-covers  and  paired  fins.  It  is 
abundant  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Leaplng-hOUSe  t  (lep'ing-hous),  n.  A  house 
of  ill-fame;  a  brothel.  Shak. 

Leapingly  (lep'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  leaping 
manner;  liy  leaps. 

Leap-weel  (lep'wel),  n.  A  weel  or  snare  for 
llsli  Holland. 

Leap- year  (lep'yer),  n.  (IceL  Alawp-tir.  ]  Bis- 
sextile ;  a  year  containing  366  days ;  every 
fourth  year,  which  leap*  over  a  day  more 
than  acommon  year.  Thus  in  common  years, 
if  the  tn  it  day  of  March  is  on  Monday  the 
present  year,  it  will  the  next  year  fall  on 
Tuesday,  but  in  leap-year  It  will  leap  to 
Wednesday,  for  leap-year  contains  a  day 
more  than  a  common  year,  a  day  being  added 
to  the  month  of  February. . 

Lear,  Leare  (ler),  n.  [A.  Sax.  leer,  Mr, 
learning,  hire  See  LEARN,  LORE.  )  Learn- 
ing; lore;  lesson.  [Old  English  and  Scotch  ] 

She  turns  herself  back  to  her  wicked  tears.  Sfenser. 
Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear.       Burns. 

Lear  t  0*rX  ''  '     To  learn. 

On  that  sad  book  his  shame  anil  loss  he  leared.Sftmer- 

Lear  (ler).  a.    Empty:  hollow.    See  LEER. 

Lear-board  (l«n*rd),  n.  Same  a*  Layer- 
board  (which  seeX 

LearnOeniX  P  (  (A.  Sax  leornton,  Ifornigan, 
to  learn,  to  teach,  Iirnui,  to  teach,  Itcr,  Idr, 
doctrine,  learning,  lore:  comp.  G.  lernen,  to 
learn,  Uhren,  to  teach :  D.  lerren,  to  teach 


or  learn;  Icel.  laera,  to  teach,  to  learn;  (Joth. 
laujan,  to  teach;  allied  to  A.  Sax.  let  an, 
IceL  leta,  to  gather.  ]  1.  To  gain  or  acquire 
knowledge  of  or  skill  In;  as,  we  leant  the  use 
of  letters,  the  meaning  of  worda,  and  the 
principles  of  science. 
One  lesson  from  one  book  we  Itarntd.  Tmnyiati. 

2.  To  communicate  knowledge  to;  to  teach. 

I  List  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes?  Snak. 

[Learn  is  hardly  u»ed  by  good  writers  in 
this  sense  now.) 

Learn  Hern),  »•••  To  B«ln  or  receive 
knowledge,  information,  or  intelligence;  to 
receive  instruction;  to  take  pattern ;  to  be 
taught ;  as,  to  teorn  to  read  Greek  or  speak 
French ;  to  learn  to  play  the  flute. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  Uarn  of  me :  for  ! 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Mat.  xi.  ao. 

Learnable  (lern'u-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
learned. 

Learned  (lem'ed),  o.  1.  Possessing  know- 
ledge acquired  from  books,  as  distinguished 
from  practical knowledgeornatural  shrewd- 
ness; having  a  great  store  of  information 
obtained  by  study;  as,  a  learned  man. 

Men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may 
be  little  knowing.  Locke. 

2.  Well  acquainted  with  arts;  having  much 
experience;  skilful:  often  with  in;  as,  (earned 
in  martial  arts. 

Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways. 
Tennyson. 

a  Containing  or  Indicative  of  learning;  as,  a 
learned  treatise  or  publication. —4.  t  Derived 
from  or  characteristic  of  great  knowledge 
or  experience;  wise;  prudent. 

How  learned  a  thing  it  is  to  beware  of  the  humblest 
enemy  I  &•  jfonsoit. 

Learaedish  (lern'ed-lshX  a.  Somewhat 
learned.  [Rare.  ] 

And  some  more  Itarnedish  than  those 

That  in  a  greater  charge  compose.       Hudibrat. 

Learnedly  (16rn'ed-li),  ode.  In  a  learned 
manner ;  with  learning  or  erudition ;  with 
skill;  as,  to  discuss  a  question  learnedly. 

Every  coxcomb  swears  as  leat  nedly  as  they.  Svtift. 

Learnedness  (Urn'cd-nes).  "•  Tne  state  of 
being  learned;  erudition.  "The  learned- 
nexsiif  the  age.'  Laud. 

Learner  (lern'er),  n.  A  person  who  learns; 
one  who  is  taught;  a  scholar;  a  pupil. 

Learning  (lern'ing),  n.  1.  Acquired  know- 
ledge or  ideas  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
literature ;  more  especially  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  study  of  literary  productions: 
erudition;  as,  a  man  of  learning.— 2.  Skill 
in  anything  good  or  bad.  —Literature,  Learn- 
ing, Erudition.  See  under  LITERATURE. 

Leary  (lerl),  n.  [Prov.  E.  leor,  G.  leer, 
empty  ]  In  mininy,  an  empty  place  or  old 
working. 

Leasable  (les'a-bl),  a.    That  may  be  leased. 

Lease  (les),  n.  [Norm,  lees,  leez,  a  lease: 
L.  L.  lesisa,  from  Fr.  laisser,  to  leave,  to  let 
outfit,  laxciare,  to  leave,  from  L.  laxare. 
to  slacken,  to  relax,  from  laxue,  loose,  lax, 
from  a  root  seen  also  in  languid.]  1.  A 
demise,  conveyance,  or  letting  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  to  another  for 
life,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  will,  for  a  spe- 
cified rent  or  compensation.— 2.  The  written 
contract  for  such  letting.— S.  Any  tenure  by 
grant  or  permission. —4.  The  time  for  which 
such  a  tenure  holds  good. 

Thou  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Shortened  hast  thy  own  life's  least.        Milton. 

Lease  (les),  «.t  pret.  &  pp.  leated;  ppr 
Jeorinp.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  grant  the 
temporary  possession  of,  as  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  to  another  for  a 
specified  rent;  to  let;  to  demise;  as,  A. 
leated  to  B.  his  land  in  Derbyshire  for  the 
annual  rent  of  a  pepper-corn.—  2.  To  occupy, 
as  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  in  terms  of  a  lease; 
as,  he  leated  the  farm  from  the  proprietor. 

Lease  t  0ez),  t>.i.  pret.  &  pp.  leased;  ppr. 
leating.  [A.  Sax.  lesan,  to  collect;  IceL 
leta,  to  glean;  O.  lezen,  G.  ie»en,  to  gather, 
to  read,  like  L.  lego  ]  To  glean;  to  gather 
what  harvestmen  have  left  "She  in  har- 
vest used  to  (eoie.1  Dryden. 

Leasehold  (les'hfild),  a.  Held  by  lease;  as, 
a  leasehold  tenement. 

Leasehold  (les'lmld),  n.    A  tenure  by  lease. 

Leaseholder  (lesliold-er),  »•  A  tenant  under 
a  lease. 

Leasemonger  OeVmung-ger),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  Teases.  '  Landlords  and  lease- 
mongert.'  Stole. 

Leaser  t  (If-zVr),  n.    [See  LEASING.]   A  liar. 


Fate,  far.  fat,  (all:       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin:      note,  not,  move:       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound:       u,  Sc.  abune;      S.  Sc.  fey. 


LEASER 
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LECANOMANCY 


Leaser  (lez'er),  n.  A  gleaner ;  a  gatherer 
after  reapers. 

I  looked  upon  all  who  were  born  here  as  only  in 
the  condition  of  leasers  and  gleaners.  Swift. 

Leash  (lesh),  n,  [Fr.  laisse,  O.Fr.  lesse,  a 
thong  to  keep  dogs  together;  from  L.L.  laxa, 
a  loose  cord,  from  L.  toxus,  loose.]  1.  A 
thong  of  leather,  or  long  line  by  which  a 
falconer  holds  his  hawk  or  a  courser  his  dog. 

E'en  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Shak. 

2.  Among  sportsmen,  a  brace  and  a  half; 
three  creatures  of  any  kind,  especially  grey- 
hounds, foxes,  bucks,  and  hares;  hence,  the 
number  three  in  general. 

You  shall  see  dame  Errour  so  play  her  parte  with  a 
leash  of  lovers,  a  male  and  two  females.        Ricfte. 
I  ...  kept  my  chambers  a  leash  of  days.  B.  Jensen. 

3.  A  band  tying  or  fastening  anything. 

The  ravished  soul  being  shown  such  game  would 
break  those  leashes  that  tie  her  to  the  body.  Boyle. 

Leash  (lesh),  v.t.  To  bind;  to  hold  by  a 
string. 

And  at  his  heels, 

Lftish'd"\n  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire 
Crouch  for  employment.  Shtik. 

Leasing  (lez'ing),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ledsung,  from 
ledsian,  to  lie,  from  leds,  false.  Allied  to 
lose,  loose,  loss.]  Falsehood;  lies. 

Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing:  the 
Lord  will  abhor  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man.  Ps.  v.  6. 

-Leasing  making,  or  verbal  sedition,  in 
Scots  law,  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  am! 
imprisonment,  consisting  in  slanderous  and 
untrue  speeches,  to  the  disdain,  reproach, 
and  contempt  of  the  king,  his  council  and 
proceedings,  or  to  the  dishonour,  hurt,  or 
prejudice  of  his  highness,  his  parents,  and 
progenitors. 

Leasow(Ie'so),  n.  [A.  Sax.  UKSWC.]  A  pasture. 

Least  (lest),  a.  [A.  Sax.  laest,  laesdst,  Icesest, 
superl.  of  wessa,  less  (which  see).]  Smallest; 
little  beyond  others,  either  in  size,  degree, 
value,  worth,  importance,  or  the  like ;  as, 
the  least  insect ;  the  least  mercy.  Least  is 
often  used  without  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers.  'I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles.' 
1  Cor.  xv.  9. 

Of  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least.          Prior, 

—At  least,  at  the  least,  to  say  no  more;  not 
to  demand  or  affirm  more  than  is  barely 
sufficient ;  at  the  lowest  degree ;  as,  if  he 
has  not  incurred  a  penalty,  he  at  least 
deserves  censure. 

He  who  tempts,  though  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour.  Milton. 

Least  (lest),  adv.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest 
degree;  in  a  degree  below  all  others;  as,  to 
reward  those  who  least  deserve  it 

Least  t  (lest),  conj.     Lest.     Spenser. 

Leastways,  Leastwise  (lest'waz,  lest'wlz), 
adv.  [Least,  and  wise,  guise,  manner.]  At 
least;  however.  Dickens.— At  leastways, 
or  at  leastwise,^  at  least.  Fuller. 

Leasy t  (le'zi),  a.  [A.  Sax.  leds,  false,  counter- 
feit.] Counterfeit;  fallacious;  misleading; 
vague. 

He  never  leaveth,  while  the  sense  itself  be  left 
both  loose  and  leasy.  Ascharn. 

Leat  (let),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Icedan,  to  lead.  See 
LADE.  |  A  trench  to  conduct  water  to  or 
from  a  mill  or  mine. 

Leather  (leTH'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lether,  L.G. 
leader,  lier,  Icel.  letfir,  Dan.  keder,  leer,  G. 
and  D.  leder,  D.  also  leer.  The  root  mean- 
ing is  not  known.  Similar  forms  are  found 
in  W.  llethr,  Armor,  lezr,  ler— leather.] 
1.  The  skin  of  an  animal  dressed  and  pre- 
pared for  use  by  tanning,  tawing,  or  other 
processes. — 2.  Dressed  hides  collectively.— 
3.  Skin:  used  ironically  or  ludicrously. 

His  body,  active  as  his  mind. 
Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind.     Swift. 

Leather  (leTH'er),  a.  Consisting  of  leather; 
as,  a  leather  glove. 

Leather  (leTH'er),  v.t.  To  furnish  with 
leather;  to  apply  leather  to;  hence,  to  beat 
or  thrash  as  with  a  thong  of  leather.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

Leather-hack  (leTH'er-bak),  n.  A  marine 
tortoise  of  the  genus  Sphargis  (S.  coriacea), 
so  called  from  its  carapace  being  covered 
with  a  leather-like  skin.  It  is  a  common 
species  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been 
occasionally  taken  on  our  own  coasts. 

Leather-cloth  (leTH'er-kloth),  n.  The  name 
given  to. various  fabrics  made  so  as  to  re- 
semble leather,  and  possess  some  of  its 
qualities  without  being  so  costly.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  formed  by  varnishing 
some  textile  material,  as  unbleached  cotton, 
linen,  woollen,  alpaca,  <V.c.,  with  various 


coatings  of  some  resinous  substance,  as  ca- 
outchouc, linoleum,  &c.,  and,  if  required, 
by  painting  or  embossing  it. 

Leather-coat  (leTH'er-kot),  n.  An  apple  or 
potato  with  a  tough  coat  or  rind. 

Leather-dresser  (leTH'er-dres'er),  n.  One 
who  dresses  leather;  one  who  prepares  hides 
for  use. 

Leatherette  (leTH-er-ef),  n.  A  kind  of  imi- 
tation leather  used  in  bookbinding. 

Leather-flower  (leTH'er-tlou-er),  n.  A 
North  American  climbing  plant  of  the  genus 
Clematis  (C.  viorna),  so  named  from  its  pur- 
plish sepals  being  thick  and  leathery. 

Leather-head  (leTH'er-hed),  n.  An  Austra- 
lian bird,  the  Tropidorhynchus  cornicula- 
tv$,  a  species  of  honey-eater.  So  called 
from  its  head  being  devoid  of  feathers  and 
presenting  a  leathery  appearance.  Called 
also  Friar-bird  (which  see). 

Leather-jack  (leTH'er-jak),  n.  A  jug  made 
of  leather;  a  black-jack  (which  see). 

Leather-mouthed  (leTH'er-mouTHd),  a. 
Having  a  mouth  like  leather ;  smooth  and 
without  teeth. 

By  leat/ter-Mouthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have  their 
teeth  in  their  throat,  as  the  chub.  Walton. 

Leathern  (leTH'ern),  a.  Made  of  leather ; 
consisting  of  leather ;  as,  a  leathern  purse. 
'A  leathern  girdle.'  Mat.  iii.  4. 

Leather- winged  (leTH'er-wingd),  a.  Having 
win^s  like  leather,  as  the  bat. 

Leather-wood  (leTH'er-wud),  n.  Dirca 
palustris,  nat.  order  Thymelaceae,  a  much- 
branched  bush  of  the  United  States,  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  very  flexible  jointed 
branches,  and  a  tough,  leathery,  fibrous 
bark,  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  for 
thongs.  The  twigs  are  used  for  baskets, 
&c.  Called  also  Moose-wood  and  Wicopy. 

Leathery  (leiH'er-i),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  leather;  tongh. 

Leave  (lev),  n.  [A.  Sax.  leAf,  geledf,  led/a, 
leave,  permission;  lyfan,  Ufan,  to  permit; 
O.E.  leve,  to  permit,  and  to  believe— the 
-lieve  in  believe;  D.  -lof  in  oorlof,  Icel.  leyfi, 
permission;  leyfa,  to  permit;  lof,  praise,  per- 
mission; lofa,  to  permit;  G.  erlauben,  to 
permit,  gfauben,  to  believe.  Allied  to  E. 
love,  lief,  G.  lob,  praise;  L.  lihet,  it  is  pleas- 
ing.] 1.  Liberty  granted  by  which  restraint 
or  illegality  is  removed;  permission;  allow- 
ance ;  license. 

Get  leave  to  work 
In  the  world— 'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

2.  The  act  of  departing;  a  formal  parting  of 
friends  or  acquaintances ;  farewell ;  adieu : 
used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  take  leave.  Acts 
xviii.  18.  'Take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved.'  Ten- 
nyson.— Leave,  Liberty,  License.  Leave  im- 
plies that  there  is  a  choice  in  the  matter; 
that  the  permission  granted  may  be  used 
or  not;  leave  is  employed  on  familiar  occa- 
sions. Liberty  is  given  in  more  important 
matters,  indicating  complete  freedom  and 
that  all  obstacles  are  completely  removed 
from  the  path.  License,  lit.  the  state  of  being 
permitted  by  law,  implies  that  permission 
is  granted  by  public  authority:  it  frequently 
carries  a  much  stronger  meaning  than  li- 
berty, implying  that  advantage  to  the  very 
utmost  may  be  taken  of  the  permission  even 
to  the  verge  of  abuse. 

No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead.  Dryden. 
I  am  for  the  full  liberty  of  diversion  (for  children). 
Locke. 
License  they  mean,  when  they  call  liberty.    Milton. 

Leave  (lev),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  left;  ppr.  leaving. 
[A.  Sax.  Icefan,  to  leave,  to  cause  to  remain, 
from  it/an,  to  remain;  Icel.  leifa,  O.Fris. 
leva,  O.H.G.  lipan,  to  leave,  whence  be- 
Upan,  Mod.  G.  bleiben,  not  to  leave,  to  re- 
main. See  LIVE.]  1.  To  withdraw  or  depart 
from;  to  quit  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
indefinitely,  or  for  perpetuity;  as,  we  leave 
home  for  a  day  or  a  year. 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.       Gen.  ii.  24. 

2.  To  forsake;  to  desert;  to  abandon;  to  re- 
linquish; to  resign;  to  renounce. 

We  have  /</?all,  and  have  followed  thee.  Mark  x.  28. 

As  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive.    Shak. 

3.  To  suffer  to  remain ;  not  to  take  or  re- 
move. 

Let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning.     Ex.  xvi.  19. 

4.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them.  Ecclus.  xliv.  8. 

5.  To  commit  or  trust  to,  as  a  deposit;  as,  I 
left  the  papers  in  the  care  of  the  consul. — 

6.  To  bequeath;  to  give  by  will ;  as,  the  de- 


ceased has  left  his  lauds  to  his  sons,  but  he 
has  left  a  legacy  to  his  only  daughter. 

That  peace  which  made  thy  prosperous  reign  to 

shine, 

That  peace  thou  leav'stto  thy  imperial  line, 
That  peace,  O  happy  shade,  be  ever  thine. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  permit  or  allow. 

Whether  Esau  were  a  vassal,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge.  Locke. 

8.  To  refer ;  to  commit  for  decision ;  as,  to 
leave  a  question  to  an  umpire.  —  9.  To  cease 
or  desist  from;  to  forbear. 

Let  us  return  ;  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us.  i  Sam.  ix.  5. 

—To  be  left  to  one's  self,  to  be  left  alone;  to 
be  permitted  to  follow  one's  own  opinions  or 
desires.— To  leave  off,  (a)  to  desist  from;  to 
forbear;  as,  to  leave  off  work  at  six  o'clock. 
(6)  To  cease  wearing ;  as,  to  leave  off  a  gar- 
ment, (c)  To  give  up  or  cease  to  associate 
with. 

He  began  to  leave  (j/^some  of  his  old  acquaintance. 
Arbuthnot. 

— To  leave  out,  to  omit ;  as,  to  leave  out  a 
word  or  name  in  writing.  — SYN.  To  quit, 
depart  from,  forsake,  abandon,  relinquish, 
commit,  intrust,  give,  bequeath,  permit, 
allow,  desist,  forbear. 

Leave  (lev),  v.i.  To  give  over;  to  cease;  to 
desist 

He  searched,  and  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at 
the  youngest.  Gen.  xliv.  12. 

— To  leave  off,  to  cease;  to  desist;  to  stop. 

But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 

Roseommon. 

Leavet  (lev),  v.t.  [Fr.  lever,  to  raise.]  To 
raise;  to  levy. 

And  after  all  an  army  strong  she  leav'd, 
To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  realme  be- 
reav'd.  Sfenser. 

Leave  (lev),  v.i.  To  send  out,  or  become 
clothed  with  leaves;  to  leaf. 

Leaved  (levd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  foliage 
or  leaves.— 2.  Having  a  leaf,  or  made  with 
leaves  or  folds;  as,  a  two-leaved  gate. 

Leaveless  (levies),  a.     Destitute  of  leaves. 

Leaveless,  a.  Without  leave  or  permission. 
Chaucer. 

Leaven  (lev'n),  n.  [Fr.  levain,  from  lever, 
L.  levo,  to  raise.]  1.  Any  substance  that 
produces  or  is  designed  to  produce  fermen- 
tation, as  in  dough  ;  especially,  a  mass  of 
sour  dough,  which,  mixed  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  dough  or  paste,  produces  fer- 
mentation in  it  and  renders  it  light ;  yeast ; 
barm. — 2.  Anything  that  resembles  leaven 
in  its  effects,  as  by  causing  a  general  change, 
especially  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 
Sadducees.  Mat.  xvi.  6. 

Leaven  (lev'n),  v.t.  1.  To  excite  fermenta- 
tion in ;  to  raise  and  make  light,  as  dough 
or  paste. 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 

i  Cor.  v.  6. 

2.  To  taint;  to  imbue. 

With  these  and  the  like  deceivable  doctrines  he 
leavens  all  his  prayer.  Milton. 

Leavening  (lev'n-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
making  light  by  means  of  leaven;  the  act  of 
exciting  fermentation  in  anything. — 2.  That 
which  leavens  or  makes  light. 

Lea  venous  (lev'n-us),  a.  Containing  leaven; 
tainted.  '  Unsincere  and  leavenous  doctrine. ' 
Milton. 

Leaver  (lev'er),  n.  One  who  leaves  or  relin- 
quishes; one  who  forsakes. 

Leave-taking  (leVtak-ing),  n.  Taking  of 
leave;  parting  compliments. 

Low  at  leave-taking,  with  his  brandish'd  plume 

Brushing  his  instep,  bow'd  the  all-amorous  earl. 

Tennyson. 

Leaviness  ( lev'i-nes ),  n.  State  of  being 
leavy  or  full  of  leaves. 

Leaving  (lev'ing),n.  [Almost  always  in  the 
plural.]  1.  Something  left;  remnant;  relic. 
'The  leavings  of  Pharsalia.'  Addison.— 
2.  Refuse;  offal.  'The  leavings  of  the  feast.' 
Somerville. 

Leaving-shop  (lev'ing-shop),  n.  A  colloquial 
or  slang  name  for  an  unlicensed  pawnshop. 

Leavy  (lev'i),  a.  Full  of  leaves ;  covered 
with  leaves;  leafy.  'Upon  steep  Ossa  leavy 
Pelion.'  Chapman. 

Leban,  Lebban  (leb'an),  n.  A  common 
Arabic  beverage  consisting  of  coagulated 
sour  milk  diluted  with  water. 

Lecanpmancy  (le-kan'o-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
lekane,  a  bowl  or  basin,  and  manteia,  divina- 
tion.] Divination  by  throwing  three  stones 
into  water  in  a  basin  and  invoking  the  aid 
of  a  demon. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  ^o;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin<7;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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boladlnit  to    w  orm  o  . 

A  gmuH*  UehScrf  the  order  PmrmeUwa., 

.!•!:, 

the  border  being  formed  from  the  thai  us. 
Several  of  the  species  furnlih  dyes.  L  tar- 
tana  gire»  cudbear.  L  panlla  yields  a 
purple  die.  equal  to  th»t  of  archil.  L  a- 
cuUnla  and  L  ajlni*  grow  In  Armenia  ami 
Alcerla  In  luch  profusion  tliat  they  are  often 
found  drifted  Into  heal*  by  the  wind.  They 
are  eaten  In  timei  of  famine,  but  are  uu- 

Lecanortne  (lek-s-no'rln).  "•    *  crystalline 

substance  obtained  by  Schunck  from  Lte 

anon  taruma  and  other  lichens  employed 

In  the  manufacture  of  cudbear. 
Lecht  (lechX  t  (.    |  Fr.  Uctar  }    To  lick 
Leche.t  n.    A  leech  or  physician     Chaueer. 
Lecher  (lech'er),  n.    [<)  Kr  lech*™,  leeheor. 

/«A<r«r.  gourmand.  parasite.  libertine;  Fr. 

//riser    to  Uck.  from  the  German  leckin. 

O  H.O.  leeeon.  to  lick.    See  LIOI,  al«o  LICK- 

ERISH ]    A  man  riven  to  lewdness;  one  ac  - 

dieted,  In  an  exorbitant  degree,  to  the  in.lul. 

gence  of  the  animal  appetite,  and  an  Illicit 

commerce  with  females. 
Lecher  (lech'er),  «.  i.    To  practise  lewdness; 

(..indulge  lust. 
Lecheroui  Oech'er-ns),  a     1   Addicted  to 

lewdnest;  prone  to  indulge  lust:  Intfnlj 

lewd.  -2.  Provoking  lust.  •  Lecherout  drink.' 

rien  Plowman 
Lecherously  (lech'er-ns-li).  adv    In  a  lech- 

erous manner;  lustfully;  lewdly. 
Lecherousness  (lech'er-us-nes),  n.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  lecherous. 
Lechery  (lech'Sr-i),  n.    [O.  Fr.  lecherie.    See 

I.ECIIEK  )    1.  Lewdness:  free  Indulgence  of 

lust;   practice   of    Indulging   the    animal 

appetite.—  2.  Pleasure;  delight. 

What  ravishing  UcJury  it  is  to  enter 
An  ordinary,  cap-a-pie,  trimmed  like  a  gallant. 
MairtKffr. 

Lechour.t  n     A  lecher.    Chautxr. 

Lecldinel,  Leddlnea  (les-l-din'e-1.  les-1- 
din'e-e),  n.  pi  A  natural  order  of  gymno- 
carpous  lichens.  In  which  the  open  orbicu- 
lar disc  of  the  fruit  Is  contained  In  a  dis- 
tinct receptacle.  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  obscure  bat.  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  lichens 

Leckstone  (lek'nton),  n.  A  granular  variety 
of  trap  rock,  originally  volcanic  ash,  quar- 
ried among  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Fife 
and  the  Lothians  for  the  bottom  slabs  of 
ovens. 

Lectern  (  lekjt*rn),  n  [O  Fr  lectrin  ;  L  L. 
lectrinum.  from  L  Ityo.  Uctwn,  to  read.] 


same  manner  as  the  hangings  of  the  altar. 
In  Scotland  the  same  name  Is  given  to  Hit- 
precentor's  desk  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

licttc*  (lek-ti'kaX  n.  (  L.  ]  In  ancient 
!e  a  kind  of  couch  or  litter  In  which 
persons  were  carried.  They  were  of  two 
glaum,  viz.  those  for  the  living,  and  those 
for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave.  The 
latter  were  used  also  by  the  Greeks 

Lection  (lek-shonX  ».  (L  lectio,  from  lego, 
toVea.1  ]  1  The  act  of  reading.  ~2  A  dillcr- 
ence  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  manuscript  or 
book;  a  reading. 

We  ourselves  are  offended  by  the  obtrusion  of  the 
new  uaani  into  the  text  D*  Oiu-W 

S.  A  lesson  or  portion  of  Scripture  read  in 
divine  service 

Lectlonary  (Ick'shon-a-rl).  n.  A  book  for 
use  in  religious  worship,  containing  por- 
tions of  Scripture  to  be  read  for  particular 
days 

Lectisternium  (lek-ti-stcr'ni-nm),  n.  [L. 
lectut  a  couch,  and  tterno,  to  spread  out.  ] 
In  claw,  antig.  a  sacrifice  in  the  nature  of  a 
feast  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
placed  the  Images  of  their  gods  reclining  on 
couches  round  tables  furnished  with  viands, 
as  If  they  were  about  to  partake  of  them. 

Lector  (lek'ter),  n  (I..]  In  the  early  Church, 
a  person  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing parts  of  the  Bible  and  other  writings  of 
a  religious  character  to  the  people. 

Lectorne.l  «.  A  lectern  (which  see).  Chau- 

Lectual  (lek'tu-alX  a  [L  lectut.  abed.]  In 
med.  confining  to  the  bed;  as,  a  Uctual 


The  desk  or  stand  on  whlc'h  the  larger  books 
used  In  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  similar  churches  are  placed.  Since 
the  Reformation  they  have  been  seldom 
used  In  this  country,  hut  are  occasionally 
employed  to  hold  the  Bible.  The  principal 
lectern  stood  In  the  middle  of  the  choir. 
there  betes;  sometimes  others  in  different 
places  It  was  usually  of  wood  or  brass 
and  movable,  but  sometimes  of  stone  or 
marble  and  fixed.  It  was  often  covered 
with  costly  hangings,  embroidered  In  the 


Lecture  (lek'tur),  n.  [Fr.  lecture,  from  L. 
lectura,  from  lego,  to  read  ]  1. 1  Tbe  act  or 
practice  of  reading.  '  In  the  lecture  of  Holy 
Scripture.'  SirT  Browne.  — 2.  A  discourse 
on  some  subject  whether  read  or  not ;  espe- 
cially, a  formal  or  methodical  discourse 
intended  for  Instruction ;  as,  a  lecture  on 
morals,  Ac.  —  3  A  reprimand,  as  from  a 
superior ;  a  formal  reproof. 

Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  Itaurtt     AMism 

4.  In  unaxrtitiei,  the  going  over  of  a  piece 
of  work  with  a  professor  or  tutor;  a  profes- 
sorial or  tutorial  disquisition. 

Lecture  (lek'tur),  n.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lectured; 
ppr.  lecturing.  1.  To  instruct  by  discourses. 
2.  To  speak  to  dogmatically  or  authorita- 
tively; to  reprimand;  to  reprove;  as,  to 
lecture  one  for  his  faults.-  3.  To  Influence 
by  means  of  a  lecture  or  formal  reprimand; 
as.  he  was  lectured  into  doing  that. 

Lecture  (lek'tur),  t  i  1.  To  read  or  deliver 
a  formal  discourse  —2.  To  deliver  lectures 
for  Instruction;  as,  the  professor  lecturet  on 
geometry  or  on  chemistry. 

Lecturer  (lek'tur-er),  n.  1.  One  who  reads 
or  pronounces  lectures ;  a  professor  or  any 
instructor  who  delivers  formal  discourses 
for  the  Instruction  of  others  —2  A  preacher 
in  a  church,  hired  by  the  parish  or  vestry 
to  assist  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate. 

Lectureship  (lek'tur-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
a  lecturer. 

Hegot  a  Itctvretkip  in  town  of  sixty  pounds  a-year. 
where  he  preached  constantly  in  person.         S-aiift. 

Lecturn  t  (lek'tcni),  n.  A  reading-desk.  Sec 
LBCTKRS 

Lecythidaceae  (lC-sHh'l-da"se-e),  n.  pi.  [See 
LKTTTHIS.  ]  A  nat.  order  of  South  American 
exogens,  consisting  of  large  trees  with  stipu- 
late leaves  and  showy  flowers,  and  closely 
allied  to  Myrtaceic,  of  which  it  isnow  usually 
regarded  as  a  sub-order.  The  fruit  is  a 
woody  capsule  often  opening  with  a  lid,  and 
the  seed-vessels  are  used  as  cups  Brazil- 
nuts  and  Sapucaia-nnts  are  the  seeds  of  trees 
of  this  order.  There  are  seven  genera,  of 
which  Lecythis  may  be  regarded  as  the  type. 
See  LKCVTHIS. 

Lecythis  (le'al-thls),  n.  [Fr.  Or.  Irkythat, 
an  oil-jar,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
seed-vessels]  A  genus  of  American  trees 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Lecythidarea? 
(by  some  included  in  the  nst.  order  Myr- 
tacen).  The  species  yield  eatable  seeds. 
/,  OUarta  is  the  most  gigantic  tree  in  the 
ancient  forests  of  Brazil:  the  fruit  Is  a  hard 
capsule,  furnished  with  a  lid  like  a  pot,  con- 
taining large  seeds  in  Its  interior,  of  which 
monkeys  are  fond,  for  which  reason  the  cap- 
sules are  often  called  monkey-pots  and  the 
tree  the  monkey-pot  tree.  The  seeds  of  this 
and  other  species  are  frequently  sold  in  our 
shops  under  the  name  of  Sapucala-nuts 

Led  (led),  pret.  *  pp.  of  lead. 

Led  (led),  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  landed 
!  possession  not  occupied  by  the  owner  or  the 


person  who  rents  it,  or  a  district  ruled  over 
by  deputy;  as,  a  led  farm,  &c. 

He  transferred  the  Ma.kgrafdom  to  Brandenburg. 
probably  as  more  central  in  his  wide  lands;  Safc. 
wedel  is  henceforth  the  ltd  Markgrafdom  or  M.irtk, 
and  soon  falls  out  of  notice  in  the  world.  Cartyb. 

Leda  (le'da),  n.  1.  In  clauical  myth,  the 
mother  by  Jupiter  of  Helen,  Castor,  and 
1'ollux  —2  A  small  planet  or  asteroid,  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  dis- 
covered by  Chacornac,  12th  Jan  1866 

Led-captaln  (led'kap-tan  or  led'kap-tin),  n. 
An  obsequious  attendant  ;  a  favourite  that 
follows  as  if  led  by  a  string. 


They  will  never  want  some  creditable  t 
to  attend  them  at  a  minute's  warning  to  operas, 
plays,  *c.  C^ittr/i'M 

Ledden.t  Ledent  (led'en).n.  [A.  Sax.  leden, 
lyden,  language,  a  corruption  of  Latin  \ 
Language;  dialect. 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophecies, 

And  could  the  Itttdm  of  the  gods  unfold.     Sftntcr. 

Ledge.tr'.    To  allege.     Chaucer. 

Ledge  (lej),  n.  [From  A.  Sax.  lecgan,  to  lay: 
comp.  Sc.  Uggin,  Icel.  logg,  the  ledge  or  rim 
at  the  bottom  of  a  cask.  ]  1.  A  shelf  on  which 
articles  may  be  placed  ;  anything  which  re- 
sembles such  a  shelf. 

The  lowest  lid£t  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone. 
IfttUn. 

t.  A  prominent  part;  a  part  rising  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest;  a  ridge;  as,  a  ledge 
of  rocks. 

Pines  that  plumed  the  craggy  late*.       Ttnayam. 

3.  In  arch,  a  small  moulding  ;  also,  a  string 
course.  —  4.  In  joinery,  a  piece  against 
which  something  rests,  as  the  side  of  a 
rebate,  against  which  a  door  or  shutter  Is 
stopped,  or  a  projecting  fillet  serving  the 
same  purpose  as  the  stop  of  a  door,  or  the 
fillet  which  confines  a  window-frame  in  its 
place.  —  5.  Kaut.  a  small  piece  of  timber 
placed  athwart  ships  under  the  deck,  be- 
tween the  beams.  —6.  A  bar  for  fastening  a 
gate.  [Provincial.] 

Ledgement  (lej'ment),  n.  In  arch,  (a)  a 
horizontal  course  of  mouldings,  as  the  base- 
mouldings  of  a  building.  (i>)  The  develop- 
ment of  the  surface  of  any  solid  on  a  plane, 
so  that  its  dimensions  may  he  readily  ob- 
tained. 

Ledger  (lej'er),  n.  [Ledger  may  be  simply 
a  book  that  rests  on  a  ledge  or  shelf;  in  any 
case  from  the  same  root.  Comp.  leger,  leiger, 
leidger,  formerly  an  ambassador  resident  at 
a  foreign  court,  and  so  used  by  Shakspere, 
and  the  adjective  ledger,  leger,  resting  in  a 
place,  whence  ledger-bait,  '  which  is  fixed 
or  made  to  rest  in  a  certain  place  when  you 
shall  be  absent  from  it,'  Walton;  and  leger- 
book,  a  cartulary  or  register,  so  called  from 
lying  permanently  in  the  place  to  which  it 
relates.]  1.  The  principal  book  of  accounts 
among  merchant*  and  others  who  have  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  money  transac- 
tions, so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  on  one  side 
all  the  sums  at  the  debit  of  the  accounts 
and  on  the  other  all  those  at  the  credit. 

The  ltdgrr  contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  entries 
made  in  the  journal  classified  under  the  heads  of 
their  respective  accounts.  It  is  an  index  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  journal,  and  also  a  com- 
plete abstract  of  the  actual  state  of  all  accounts. 
Pof.  Kncy. 

2.  In  arch,  a  flat  slab  of  stone,  such  as  is  laid 
horizontally  over  a  grave;  the  covering-slab 
of  an  altar-tomb.  —  3.  In  building,  a  piece 
of  timber  used  in  forming  a  scaffolding. 
Ledgers  are  fastened  to  the  vertical  bars  or 
uprights,  and  support  the  putlogs  which  He- 
at right  angles  to  the  wall,  and  carry  the 
boards  on  which  the  workmen  stand. 
Ledger  -book  (lej'er-buk),  n.  Sam*  as 

Ledger. 

_  Ledger-line  (lej'er-lin),  n. 
—     1.  In  muric,  a  short  line 
added  above  or  below  the 
staff  for  the  reception  of 

Ledger-lines.          a  note  too  high  or  too  low 

to  be  placed  on  the  staff.  - 
2.  A  kind  of  tackle  used  in  fishing  for  barbel 
and  bream. 

Lodgment  drj  'men  i).  n.  Same  as  Ledgement. 

Ledgy  (lej'i).  a.     Abounding  in  ledges. 

Led-horse  ((editors),  n.  A  horse  that  is 
led  ;  a  spare  horse  led  by  a  groom  or  servant. 
to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency;  a  sumpter- 
horse;  a  pack-horse. 

Ledum  (h-'ilum),  n.  [Or.  Udm,  the  name 
for  a  plant  now  known  as  the  Cittut  ledon.J 
A  genus  of  plants  t>elonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Ericacew.  The  species  are  low  shrubs 
with  alternate  entire  leaves,  clothed  with 
rusty  wool  underneath  and  small  white 
(lowers  in  terminal  clusters. 


PUe,  far.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move         tube,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;        u,  Sc.  abuue;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Lee  0e),  ".  [A.  Sax.  Met,  a  shade,  a  shelter, 
refuge,  asylum;  the  Icel.  hU  (Dan.  Ice,  G. 
lee)  coincides,  however,  more  closely  with 
the  modern  usage  of  the  word;  comp.  sv/la 
d  hU,  to  sail  to  leeward,  hit-berth,  G.  lee- 
bord,  lee-board;  connected  with  Goth,  hlija, 
a  tent;  comp.  Sc.  lythe,  sheltered,  or  a  spot 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  also  W.  clyd,  shel- 
tering, warm.]  The  quarter  toward  which 
the  wind  blows,  as  opposed  to  that  from 
which  it  proceeds ;  the  shelter  caused  by 
an  object  interposed,  and  keeping  off  the 
wind:  almost  exclusively  a  nautical  term.— 
Under  the  lee  of(naut),  on  that  side  which 
is  sheltered  from  the  wind ;  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  against  which  the  wind 
blows ;  protected  from  the  wind  by ;  as, 
under  the  lee  of  a  ship  or  of  the  land.— To 
lay  a  ship  by  the  lee,  to  bring  her  so  that  all 
her  sails  may  lie  flat  against  the  masts  and 
shrouds,  and  the  wind  come  right  upon  her 
broadside. 

Lee  (le),  a.  Navt.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
part  or  side  towards  which  the  wind  blows; 
opposite  to  weather;  as,  the  lee  side  of  a 
vessel.  — Lee  shore,  the  shore  under  the  lee 
of  a  ship,  or  that  toward  which  the  wind 
blows. — Lee  tide,  a  tide  running  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Lee(le),  n.  [See  LEES.]  The  coarser  part  of 
a  liquid  which  settles  at  the  bottom ;  sedi- 
ment ;  mostly  used  in  the  plural  form,  but 
frequently  with  a  singular  sense. 

The  woman,  Henry,  shall  put  off  her  pride 

For  thee;  mycloaths,  my  sex,  exchang'd  forthee, 

I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  tee.    Prior. 

Leet  (le),  n.    Same  as  Lea. 
Leet  (le),  v.i.    To  lie.    See  LIE. 
Lee-board  (leljord),  n.    A  long  flat  piece  of 


Dutch  Galiot,  with  Lee-boards. 

wood  attached  to  each  side  of  a  flat-bot- 
tomed vessel  (as  a  Dutch  galiot)  by  a  bolt 
on  which  it  traverses.  When  close-hauled 
the  one  on  the  lee  side  is  let  down,  and 
reaching  below  the  keel,  when  the  ship  is 
listed  over  by  the  wind,  it  prevents  her 
from  drifting  fast  to  leeward. 
Leech  (lech),  n.  [A.  Sax.  bece,  lece,  a  physi- 
cian, a  leech;  Goth,  leikeis,  lekeis,  O.H.G. 
Idhhl,  Icel.  Iceknari,  Iceknir,  Sw.  Idkare,  a 
physician;  Sw.  Id/ca,  Dan.  laege,  Icel.  Icektia, 
A.  Sax.  lOmian,  laeenian,  to  heal,  to  cure. 
Allied  to  Gael,  leighis,  to  heal.]  1.  A  phy- 
sician ;  a  professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 
'With  the  hie  Godde  that  Is  our  soulis 
leeche.'  Chaucer.  [Antiquated.] 

Thither  came 
The  king's  own  leech  to  look  into  his  hurt. 

Tennyson. 

2.  The  common  name  of  several  genera  of 
discophorous  hermaphrodite  blood-sucking 
worms  of  the  order  Suctoria,  forming  the  fa- 
mily Hirudinidse.  Leeches  chiefly  inhabit 
fresh-water  ponds,  though  some  live  among 
moist  grass,  and  some  are  marine.  The  body 
is  composed  of  many  rings,  and  is  provided 
with  two  suckers,  oneateitherextremity.  By 
adhering  with  these  suckers  alternately  the 
animal  can  draw  itself  backward  or  forward. 
Aquatic  leeches  can  also  swim  with  con- 
siderable rapidity.  The  mouth  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  suckers,  and 
is  furnished  with  three  small  white  teeth, 
serrated  along  the  edges,  and  provided  with 
muscles  powerful  enough  to  enable  the  ani- 
mal to  inflict  its  peculiar  triradiate  wound. 
The  species  generally  employed  for  medical 
purposes  belong  to  the  genus  Sanguisuga, 
of  which  genus  there  are  two  species  em- 
ployed in  Europe,  S.  ojRcinalis  (the  Hun- 
garian or  green  leech),  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  S.  medicinalis  (the  brown. 


speckled,  or  English  leech),  used  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  latter  variety  is  now  rare 
in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  draining  of 
bogsand  ponds  where  it  formerly  abounded. 
The  horse-leech  is  Htemopis  sanguisorba,  a 
common  native  of  Britain. 

Leech  (lech),  n.  [L.  G.  leik,  Icel.  Ilk,  Sw.  We, 
Dan.  (117,  leech-line,  bolt-rope.  ]  Naut.  the 
border  or  edge  of  a  sail  which  is  sloping  or 
perpendicular;  as,  the  tore-leech,  the  after- 
leech,  &c. 

Leech  (lech),  v.  t.  1.  To  treat  with  medica- 
ments; to  heal. 

Let  those  leech  his  wounds  for  whose  sake  he  en- 
countered them.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 
Leech  (lech),  n.    Same  as  Letch. 
Leech  (lech),  v.  t.    See  LETCH. 
Leech-craft  (lech'kraft),  n.    The  art  of 

healing. 

We  leech-craft  learn,  but  others  cure  by  it. 

Sir  y.  Davies. 

Leechee,  Litchl  (le-cheO,  n.  A  Chinese  fruit 
having  a  sweet  sub-acid  pulp,  the  product 
of  a  tree,  Nephelium  Litchi.  It  is  occasion- 
ally presented  at  table  in  Britain. 

Leech-line  (lech'lln),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  fas- 
tened to  the  middle  of  the  leeches  of  the 
main-sail  and  fore-sail,  serving  to  truss  them 
up  to  the  yards. 

Leech-rope  (lech'rop),  >».  That  part  of  the 
bolt-rope  to  which  the  skirt  or  border  of  a 
sail  is  sewed. 

Leef  t  (lef),  a.  Kind;  fond;  pleasing;  willing. 
See  LIEF. 

For  love  of  that  is  to  thee  most  leef.    Spenser. 

Leefange  (le'fanj).  n.  Naut.  an  iron  bar 
across  a  ship's  deck  for  the  sheet  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail  to  slip  on  during  tacking. 

Lee-gage  (le'gaj),  n.  Naut.  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  point  whence  the  wind  blows 
than  another  vessel  has. 

Leek  (lek),  n.  [A.  Sax.  leac,  an  herb  in  gen- 
eral, and  specifically  a  leek,  an  onion,  garlic ; 
it  is  the  term,  seen  in  hemiocfc,  garlic;  L.G. 
and  D.  look,  Icel.  laukr,  Sw.  lok,  Dan.  log, 
O.H.G.  louh,  G.  lauah,  Eus.  luk,  O.  Slav. 
luk&.  Root  meaning  doubtful.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  A  Ilium,  the  A.  Porrum.  (See 
ALLIUM.)  It  is  a  well-known  culinary  vege- 
table with  a  bulbous  root.  The  leek  has 
long  been  the  national  badge  of  the  Welsh. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear.  Gay. 

—To  eat  the  leek,  to  be  compelled  to  with- 
draw one's  statements ;  to  have  to  retract 
one's  words.    See  Shakspere'sflenrj/  V.  v.  1. 
Leeket  (lek),  a.    Like. 

The  true  man  and  the  thief  are  leeke, 
For  sword  doth  serve  them  both  at  need. 

Save  one  by  it  doth  safety  seek. 
And  th*  other  of  the  spoil  to  speed.   Turbervile. 

Leek-green  (lek'gren),  n.    A  green  colour 

resembling  that  of  a  leek. 
Leelane,  Leefu'lane  (le'lan,  le'fb-lan),  adv. 

[Lee  or  le,  formerly  peace,  quietness,  and 

lane,  that  is  lone.]  All  alone;  quite  solitary. 

[Scotch.] 
Leelang  (le'lang),  a.    Livelong.    [Scotch.] 

The  thresher's  weary  (Ungin-tree 

The  leelang  day  had  tired  me.  Burns. 

Leelite  (lelit),  n.  [After  Dr.  Lee,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.] 
A  variety  of  orthoclase  felspar  occurring  at 
Gryphyttan  in  Sweden,  having  a  peculiar 
waxy  lustre  and  deep  red  colour. 

Lee-lurch  (lelerch),  n.  A  sudden  and  vio- 
lent roll  of  a  ship  to  leeward  in  a  high  sea. 

Leer  (ler),  v.i.  [See  the  noun,  and  comp. 
O.D.  loeren,  to  look  obliquely.  ]  To  look 
obliquely;  to  look  archly;  to  cast  a  look  ex- 
pressive of  some  feeling,  as  contempt,  ma- 
lignity, &c.,  especially  a  sly  or  amorous 
look.  ' Leering  at  his  neighbour's  wife.' 
Tennyson. 

Leer  (ler),  v.t  1.  To  allure  with  arch  or  en- 
ticing looks. 

To  gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  give  an  oblique  glance  with.  '  Leering 
his  eye  at  his  father.'    Marryat. 

Leer  (ler),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hleor,  O.E.  lere,  lire, 
O.Sax.  hlear,  Icel.  hl$r,  face,  cheek.]  l.f  The 
cheek.  'Tears  trilling  down  his  leers.'  Ilol- 
inshed. — 2.t  Complexion;  hue;  face. 

It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a  Rosa- 
lind of  a  better  leer  than  you.  Shak. 

3.  A  side  glance  expressive  of  malignity, 
amorousness,  or  the  like;  an  arch  or  affected 
glance  or  cast  of  countenance. 

With  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance.  Milton. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  Iter.     Pope. 


Leert  (ler),  a.     [A.  Sax.  leer,  G.  leer,  empty.] 

1.  Empty;  as,  'a  leer  stomach.'    Gifford.— 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  without  a  rider. 

But  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay, 
The  horse  runs  leere  away  without  the  man. 

Harrington. 

3.  Uncontrolled:  applied  to  a  drunkard. 

Laugh  on,  sir,  I'll  to  bed  and  sleep. 
And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the  house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me.  B.  Jenson. 

4.  Devoid  of  sense;  trifling;  frivolous;  as, 
leer  words. 

Leer  (ler),  a.    [See  LARBOARD.]    Left. 

His  hat  turned  up  with  a  silver  clasp  on  his  leer  side. 
R.  Jonson. 

Leer  (ler),n.   [Perhaps  connected  with  Icel. 

lerka,  to  lace  tight.]    A  kind  of  tape  or 

braid.    [Obsolete  or  local.] 
Leeringly  (leYing-li),  adv.    In  a  leering 

manner;  with  an  arch  oblique  look  or  smile. 
Lees  (lez\  71.   [Fr.  lie,  Walloon  lize,  L.L.  lias, 

lees,  sediment  of  wine.    Origin  doubtful. 

Some  suggest  the   stem  of  E.   lie.  ]     The 

grosser  parts  of  any  liquor  which  have  settled 

on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel;  dregs;  sediment; 

as,  the  lees  of  wine:  properly  the  plural  of 

lee,  but  often  used  as  a  singular. 

The  v/ine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  ShaJt. 

Leest  (Iez),n.    [Fr.  lai$setlesse.   See  LEASH.] 

A  leash  by  which  dogs  are  held. 
Lees,t  n.   [See  LEASING.]    Falsehood;  lying. 

—  Withouten   lees,   without    lying;    truly. 

Chaucer. 
Leeset  (l^z).  v-*-    To  lose.    See  LOSE. 

They  think  not  then  which  side  the  cause  shall  leest. 
Nor  how  to  get  the  lawyer's  fees.  £.  Jensen. 

Leeset  (lez),  v.t.  [L.  Icedo,  Icesum,  to  hurt.] 
To  hurt. 

The  princes  of  the  people  sought  to  leese  him. 

Leesome  (le'sum),  a.  [Leef  or  lief,  dear, 
and  term,  some.]  Pleasant;  desirable.  'The 
tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve.'  Burns.— Lee- 
some-lane,  dear  self  alone.  [Scotch.] 

Leet  (let),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Iceth,  leth,  a  territorial 
division,  a  lathe;  Icel.  leith,  a  public  assem- 
bly.] 1.  A  kind  of  court.  See  COURT-LEKT. 
2.  The  district  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  court-leet. 

Leet  (let),  n.  [A,  Sax.  hlet,  a  lot;  Icel.  leiti, 
a  share  or  part]  [Scotch.]  1.  One  portion; 
a  lot.— 2.  A  list  of  candidates  for  any  office. 
—dhort  leet,  a  list  of  persons  selected  from 
the  candidates  for  any  office  in  order  that 
their  claims  may  be  more  specially  consid- 
ered in  nominating  to  the  office. 

Leet  (let),  n.  A  name  for  the  whiting 
used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough. 
Yarrell. 

Leet-ale  (let'al),  n.  A  feast  or  merry-mak- 
ing at  the  holding  of  a  court-leet. 

Leet*alt,  in  some  parts  of  England,  signifies  the 
dinner  at  a  court -leet  of  a  manor  for  the  jury  and  cus- 
tomary tenants.  T.  M-'arton. 

Lee-tide  (le'tid),  n.  A  tide  running  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  wind  blows. 

Leet-man  (let'man),  n.  One  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 

Leeward  (le'werd  or  lu'werd),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  part  towards  which  the  wind  blows; 
as,  a  leeward  ship.  'By  change  of  wind  to 
leeward  side.'  Swift. — Leeward  tide,  a  tide 
running  in  the  same  direction  that  the  wind 
blows,  and  directly  contrary  to  a  tide  under 
the  lee,  which  implies  a  stream  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  wind. 

Leeward  (le'werd  or  lu'werd),  adv.  Toward 
the  lee  or  that  part  toward  whicli  the  wind 
blows:  opposed  to  windward;  as,  fall  to  lee- 
ward. 

Leewardly  (le'werd-li  or  lu'werd-li),  a.  A 
ship  is  said  to  be  leewardly  which,  when 
sailing  close-hauled,  makes  a  great  deal  of 
leeway.  It  is  opposed  to  weatherly. 

Leeway  (le'wa),  n.  The  lateral  movement 
of  a  ship  to  the  leeward  of  her  course,  or  the 
angle  formed  between  the  line  of  the  ship's 
keel  and  the  line  which  she  actually  de- 
scribes through  the  water ;  the  deviation 
from  her  true  course  which  a  vessel  makes 
by  drifting  to  leeward.  —To  make  up  leeway , 
to  make  up  for  time  lost;  to  overtake  work 
which  has  fallen  behind. 

Leeze  (lez).  This  word  is  used  only  in  the 
phrase  leeze  me,  a  phrase  implying  a  strong 
affection  or  liking  for  something,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  contraction  for  lief  is  (me), 
that  is,  dear  is  (to  me) ;  pleasure  comes  to 
me.  [Scotch.] 

O  leeze  -me  on  my  spinnin'  wheel, 

O  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel.          Burns. 

Lefe,t  a.    [See  LlEP.]    Pleasing;  agreeable; 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  gro;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thiv;     w,  i 


wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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dew:  beloved;  sometimes  «Uo  willing  or 


Lefe.t  n.  One  lored  or  beloved;  *  Wend 
Ctauutr. 

Left  (left),  pret  4  pp.  of  IMM. 

Left  (left),  a  (Not  found  in  A  Sax. ;  <>  K. 
lift.  lu/t.  oil  lutht.  luft.  left:  I'robably 
•Tiled  to  A Sax.  l«/.0.  Sax.  te/,  weak,  infirm; 
Pol.  and  Bonem.  tony,  kit:  L  tecia  Gr 
(ouw,  left)  DenoUng  the  part  opposed  to 
the  right  of  the  body ;  u.  the  left  hand 
arm.  or  ride  -The  left  bank  of  a  nwr.  that 
which  would  be  on  the  left  hand  of  a  person 
whose  face  U  turned  down  itream:  always 
applied  to  the  iame  bank. 

Lett  (left),  »  1.  The  ilde  opposite  to  the 
right  that  part  of  anything  which  i«on  the 
left  tide  2  In  politirt.  that  section  of  a 
legislative  assembly  which  iiU  on  the  left 
aide  of  the  president;  the  opposition:  ao 
used  only  In  speaking  of  the  legislative  as- 
semblies of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
since  the  opposition  is  there  usually  the 
liberal  or  advanced  party,  the  k/(  has  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  advanced  party. 
Over  the  le/t.  a  common  colloquial  expres- 
sion indicating  negation,  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  or  disbelief  in  any  statement,  or  the  like: 
ofted  used  sarcastically ;  as,  he's  a  very 
clever  fellow—  oner  the  If  ft. 

Leftet  (left),  pret.    Lifted. 

She  tf/tr  her  pacing  lance. 
And  towards  gan  a  deadly  ibsBH  advance. 

Sffnter. 

Left-handed  (leffhand-ed),  o.  1.  Having 
the  left  hand  or  arm  stronger  and  more 
capable  of  being  used  with  facility  than  the 
right:  using  the  left  hand  and  arm  with 
more  facility  than  the  right— 2.  Character- 
ized by  direction  or  position  towards  tin- 
left  hand;  moving  from  right  to  left 

Herschel  found  that  the  right-handed  or  Ir/t- 
*,tndfj  character  of  the  circular  polarization  corre- 
sponded, in  all  cases,  to  that  of  the  crystal. 

H'luwll. 

3  Insincere;  sinister;  malicious. 

The  commendations  of  this  people  are  not  always 
detractive.  Ltmtmf, 


4.  Clumsy;  awkward ;  Inexpert:  unskilful. 
6.t  Unlucky;  inauspicious.  —  Left  -handed 
marriage.  See  MOROANATIC. 
Left-handedness  (left'hand-ed-nes),  ti. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  left-handed ; 
habitual  use  of  the  left  hand,  or  rather  the 
ability  to  use  the  left  hand  with  more  ease 
and  strength  than  the  right;  awkwardness; 
want  of  sincerity. 

Although  a  squint  lr/l~hamiedtttsi 
Be  ungracious ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Left-handlnessOeft'hand-l-nes),  n.  Awk- 
wardness. [  Rare.  ] 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and 
actions,  and  a  certain  lefl-handtMflt  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  proclaim  low  education. 

Chttltrftld. 

Left-Off  (Icft'of).  "     Laid  aside;  no  longer 

worn;  as.  teft-of  clothes. 
Leftward  (left'werd),  ado      Towards   the 

left;  on  the  left  hand  or  side. 

Rlghtwird  and  ltjt*x*rd  rise  the  rocks.    Smtthty. 

Left- willed  (left'wlt-ed).  a.  Dull;  stupid; 
foolish.  [Rare.] 

LefulLt  a.     Lawful.    Chaucer. 

L«C  (leg).  «  [A  Scandinavian  word :  Icel. 
teyoT,  a  leg.  a  hollow  bone,  a  stem  or  trunk; 
Dan.  lag.  the  calf  or  shin  )  1.  The  limb  of 
an  animal,  used  In  supporting  the  body  and 
In  walking  and  running:  In  a  narrower  sense, 
that  part  of  the  limb  from  the  knee  t,.  the 
foot  Annexed  we  give  a  figure  showing 
the  bones  of  the  human  leg.  —2.  Anything 
resembling  a  leg;  as,  (a)  a  long  slender  stip- 
port,  as  the  leg  of  a  chair  or  table;  (>>>  one 
of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  as  opposed  to  the 
base.  -3.  The  part  of  a  stocking  or  other 
article  of  dress  that  covers  the  leg. — 4.1  A 
bow  or  act  of  obeisance:  usually  In  the 
phrase  to  make  a  leg. 

He  was  •  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  Itpi  and  rever- 
ence* to  the  company.  Sir  K.  L'Kitrangt. 

He  that  cannot  matt  a  ttg,  put  off  s  cap,  kiss  his 
hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg.  hands,  lip.  nor 
cap.  Shak. 

5  In  crickft,  (a)  the  part  of  the  field  that 
lie*  to  the  left  of  and  behind  the  batsman 
a*  he  faces  the  bowler;  as.  to  strike  a  ball 
to  leg.  (t>)  The  fielder  who  acts  in  that  part 
•  if  the  field .  —  6.  A  blackleg;  a  disreputable 
•porting  character;  a  letting  man.—  7.  Xaut 
a  small  rope  put  through  one  of  the  bolt- 
rope*  of  the  main  or  fore  sail  To  change  the 
leg.  to  change  the  step:  said  of  •  bone.— 


To  fall  m  oM't  leys,  to  meet  wltJh •  piece 
of  good  fortune;  to  make  a  lucky  hit. 

Heh«s/«/toi»"*"*r'.  has  Dan.        Dicttia. 

-Toftelone-t  leg*,  to  begin  to  walk:  said  of 
children. -7-0  got  a  leg  to.  to  atalat  espe- 
cially in  mounting  a  horse  and  the  like.- 
To  Xaw  the  legt  of  one,  to  be  quicker  In 


Bones  of  the  Human  Leg. 

A.  Femur:  i.  Head;  s.  Neck ;  3.  Shaft;  t .Ex 
emal  condyle ;  5,  Internal  do.  B.  Patella :  j,  Apex 
f  the  bone ;  2.  Surface  of  articulation  with  external 
ondyle  of  the  femur ;  3.  Do.  with  internal  condyle. 

C.  Fibula:   6,  Shaft;   o.  Lower  extremity,  the  ex- 

ernal  malleolus;    10,  upper  extremity.      D.  Tibia: 

Suinous  process;    a.  Inner  tul.crosity;    3.  Outer 

do  14,  Tubercle:    5.  Shaft:    7,  Internal  surface  of 

sh^ft ;  the  sharp  border  between  5  and  7  the  crest  of 

tibia;  8,  Internal  malleolus. 

running.  [Slang.] —  To  put  one's  best  ley 
foremost,  to  take  the  best  means  to  advance 
one's  cause. — To  shake  a  loose  leg,  to  lead  an 
independent  and  generally  licentious  life. 
(Vulgar  slang.]— To  have  not  a  leg  left,  to 
have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  to  have  exhausted 
all  one's  strength  or  resources.  —On  one's 
tail  legt.  See  under  LAST,  a  —On  oite't  legs, 
standing,  especially  to  speak. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  had  assembled,  Mac- 
kenzie was  ft  Mis  lt£i.  and  was  pathetically  lament- 
ing  the  hard  condition  of  the  Estates.  Macaulay. 

Legable  (leg'a-bl).  a.  [L.  Ugabilis,  from  L. 
lego,  to  send,  to  bequeath.  ]  Capable  of  being 
bequeathed. 

Legacy  (le8/*-'0,  «  [*"  Irregularly  formed 
word  from  L.  legatum,  a  legacy,  from  lego, 
to  bequeath.]  1.  A  bequest;  a  particular 
thing  or  certain  sum  of  money  given  by  last 
will  or  testament.  Legacies  are  of  two 
kinds,  general  and  specific  or  special.  A 
general  legacy  Is  that  where  a  certain 
sum  of  money  or  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  is  bequeathed  in  general 
terms,  and  this  is  payable  out  of  the  mov- 
able estate  of  the  testator.  A  legacy  is 
said  to  be  special  or  specific  where  a  par- 
ticular subject  or  debt,  or  a  specific  part  of 
the  testator's  estate,  is  bequeathed  to  the 
legatee. — Demonstrative  legacy,  one  that 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both  a 
general  and  a  specific  legacy,  as  a  gift  of  so 
much  money  with  reference  to  a  particular 
fund  for  payment.  —  Vested  legacy.  See 
VESTED.  —  Lapsed  legacy.  See  LAPSED.— 
Legacy  duty,  a  duty  to  which  legacies,  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  are  subject,  the  rate  of 
which  rises  according  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  relationship  of  the  legatee,  and  reaches 
Its  maximum  where  he  is  not  related  to  the 
testator.— 2.  fig.  anything  bequeathed  or 
handed  down  by  an  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  Itgaey  a  father  can  leave 

a  child.  Sir  R.  i'Eilranrc. 

Leaving  great  Itfafits  of  thought.      Trnnyion. 

S.  t  A  business  which  one  has  received  from 
another  to  execute;  a  commission. 

He  came  and  told  his  lefacy.        Chapman. 

Legacy-banter  (leg'a-sl-hunt-er),  ».  One 
who  natters  and  courts  for  legacies. 

The  Ufacy-hitnltr,  however  degraded  by  an  ill- 
compounded  appellation  in  our  barbarous  language, 
was  known,  as  1  am  told,  in  ancient  Rome,  by  the 
sonorous  titles  of  •  captator '  and  '  hzredipeta.' 

Legacy-hunting  (legVsi-hunt-ing),  n.  An 
eager  pursuit  of  legacies. 

Legal  (lii'gal),  a  |  Kr  ,  from  L.  Irgalit.  from 
lex,  legit,  law.)  1.  According  to  law;  in  con- 
formity with  law;  as.  a  Injal  standard  or 
test ;  a  legal  procedure.  —  2.  Lawful ;  per- 
mitted by  law;  as,  a  legal  trade ;  anything 
is  legal  which  the  laws  do  not  forbid. 
3.  Pertaining  to  law;  created  by  law. 

The  exception  must  be  confined  to  Ugal  crimes. 
Pxlty 

4  In  theol.  (a)  according  to  the  law  of  works, 
u  distinguished  from  free  grace.    (6)  Ac- 


cording to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  dis- 
tinguished f rom  the  Christian.— Legaldeblr, 
debts  that  are  recoverable  in  a  courtof  com- 
mon law,  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  a  bond,  a  sim- 
ple contract  debt —Legal  estate,  an  estate 
in  land  fully  recognized  as  such  in  a  court  of 
common  law.  See  ESTATK.-  Leijal  fetim* 
See  FICTION. — Legal  reversion,  in  Scots  law. 
the  period  within  which  adebtor,  whose  heri- 
tage has  been  adjudged,  is  entitled  to  re- 
deem the  subject,  that  is,  to  disencumber 
it  of  the  adjudication  by  paying  the  debt 
adjudged  for.  -SYN  Lawful,  constitutional, 
legitimate,  licit,  authorized,  allowable,  per- 
missible. 

Legal  (le'g»0.  ™  I"  Scot*  '<"».  same  as  Legal 
Itevcnsian  (which  see  under  the  adjective). 

Legallsm  (le'gal-izm),  n.  Strict  adherence 
to  law  or  prescription;  legal  doctrine. 

Leave,  therefore,  .  .  .  mysticism  and  symbolism  on 
the  one  side ;  cast  away  with  utter  scorn  geometry 
and  legalitm  on  the  other.  Kuikin. 

Legalist  (le'gal-ist),  n.  A  stickler  for  adher- 
ence to  law  or  prescription;  specifically,  in 
theol.  one  who  relies  for  salvation  upon  the 
works  of  the  law  or  on  good  works. 

Legality  (le-gal'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  licinK  legal;  lawfulness;  conformity 
to  law. 

The  legality  was  clear,  the  morality  doubtful. 
T.  Heck. 

2.  In  theol.  a  reliance  on  works  for  salva- 
tion; a  resting  on  the  mere  letter  of  the  law 
without  sufficient  regard  to  its  spirit. 

Legalization  (le'gal-iz-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  lenalizing. 

Legalize.  Legalise  (le'gal-lz),  c.t.  pret.  A: 
pp.  legalized;  ppr.  legalizing.  1.  To  make 
lawful;  to  render  conformable  to  law,  either 
by  previous  authorization  or  by  giving  the 
sanction  of  law  to  what  has  already  been 
done;  to  authorize;  to  sanction;  to  justify; 
as,  what  can  legalize  revenge! 

But  I  cannot  Ufaliie  the  judgment  for  which  1 
plead,  nor  insist  upon  it  if  refused.  KuttHri. 

2.  In  theol.  to  interpret  or  apply  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  works,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation. 

Legally  (le'gal-li),  adv.  In  a  legal  manner; 
lawfully;  according  to  law;  in  a  manner 
permitted  by  law. 

Legalness  (le'gal-nes),  n.    Same  as  Legality. 

Legantlne  (leg'an-tin),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  certain  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in  na- 
tional synods  under  the  presidency  of  legates 
from  the  pope  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Legatary  (leg'a-ta-ri),  n.  [Fr.  Ugataire,  L. 
legatarius,  from  If  go,  to  bequeath.]  One  to 
whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed ;  a  legatee. 
[Rare.] 

Legate  (leg'at),  n.  [L.  Ugatus,  from  lego, 
to  send;  Fr.  Uyat.]  1.  An  ambassador. 

The  tffatts  from  the  vEtolian  prince  return ; 
Sad  news  they  bring.  Drydtn. 

Especially— 2.  The  pope's  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  prince  or  state;  a  cardinal  or  bishop 
sent  as  the  pope's  representative  or  com- 
missioner to  a  sovereign  prince.  Legates 
are  of  three  kinds:  legates  a  latere,  or  coun- 
sellors and  assistants  of  his  holiness,  who 
possess  the  highest  degree  of  authority,  be- 
ing sent  on  the  most  Important  missions  to 
foreign  courts  or  to  the  Roman  provinces 
as  governors;  legates  de  latere,  next  in  rank 
to  the  former ;  and  legati  nati,  or  legates 
by  office,  who  enjoy  the  titular  distinction 
of  legate  by  virtue  of  their  dignity  and  rank 
in  the  church,  but  have  no  special  mission. 
See  NfNCIo. 

Legatee  (leg-a-teO,  n.  One  to  whom  a  legacy 
is  liequeathed. 

Legateshlp  (leg'at-ship),  n.  The  office  of  a 
legate. 

Legatlne  (leg'at-in),  o.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
legate.  '  Your  power  legatine  within  this 
kingdom.'  Shak.~ 2.  Made  by  or  proceed- 
ing from  a  legate.  'A  legatine  constitu- 
tion. '  A  yliffe. 

Legation  (le-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  legatio,  from 
/••;/",  to  depute,  to  send  as  an  ambassador  1 
1.  A  sending  forth;  a  commissioning  one  or 
more  persons  to  act  at  a  distance  for  another 
or  for  others.  •  The  divine  legatum  of  Moses  ' 
Warburton.  —2.  The  person  or  persons  sen  t 
as  envoys  or  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  court ; 
an  embassy;  a  diplomatic  minister  ami  li:- 
suite;  as,  the  legation  of  the  United  States 
at  Paris.  —8.  A  district  ruled  by  apapal  1  • 

The  pope  began  his  government  of  Ferrara,  now 
become  a  Itgahon  like  Bologna.  Brougham. 

Legato  (Ie-ga't6).  (It.,  tied.]  In  music,  a 
term  used  to  signify  that  the  passage  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  ami  mini: 
in  an  even,  smooth,  gliding  manner.  (Iroups 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  alit/ne;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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of  notes  meant  to  be  played  or  sung  in  this 
manner  are  often  tied  or  joined  by  the  marks 
*~ v  *— '  above  or  below  them. 

Legator  (leg-a-tor"),  n.  [L.]  A  testator; 
one  who  bequeaths  a  legacy. 

Legatura  (leg-a-tb'ra),  n.  [It.  ]  In  music,  a 
bind  or  ligature. 

Leg-ball  (leg'bal),  n.  Escape  from  custody; 
flight. —  To  give  or  take  leg-bail,  to  escape 
from  custody  or  from  apprehension  and  run 
away.  It  is  also  said  of  one  who  in  any  case 
provides  for  his  safety  by  flight.  [Colloq.  ] 

Leget  (lej),  »•<•  1-  To  allege.— 2.  To  lighten; 
to  allay. 

Legement.    In  arch,  same  as  Ledgement. 

Legend  (lej'end),«.  [Fr.  legendc,  from  L.  le- 
genda,  lit.  things  to  be  read,  from  lego,  to 
read,  the  term  being  originally  applied  to 
narratives  of  lives  of  the  saints  that  had  to 
be  read  as  a  religious  duty.]  1.  A  chronicle 
or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints,  formerly 
read  at  matins  and  at  the  refectories  of 
religious  houses.  See  Golden  Legend  under 
GOLDEN. — 2.  A  story  generally  of  a  marvel- 
lous character  told  respecting  a  saint;  hence, 
any  remarkable  story  handed  down  from 
early  times;  a  tradition;  a  non-historical 
narrative;  an  incredible  unautheutic  nar- 
rative of  any  kind. 


There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the 
Christian  and  the  heathen  ;  the  former,  though  of  a 
fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and  legend, 
that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction.  Adaisou. 


3.  An  inscription  of  any  kind,  especially  the 
inscription  or  motto  on  a  shield  or  coat  of 
arms;  specifically,  in  numismatics,the  words 
round  the  field  of  a  medal  or  coin,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inscription  which  is 
across  it. 

The  new  inscription,  Peffer  and  Snagsby,  displac- 
ing the  time-honoured  and  not  easily  to  be  deciphered 
legend,  Peffer,  only.  .  Dickens. 

Legend  (lej'end),  v.t.    To  tell  or  narrate,  as 

a  legend.    [Rare.  ] 
Legendary  (lej'end-a-ri),  a.    Consisting  of 

legends;  like  a  legend;  strange;  fabulous. 
Legendary  (lej'end-a-ri),  n.     1.  A  book  of 

legends. 

Read  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  '  Arcadia.'a  gal- 
lant legendary,  full  of  pleasurable  accidents. 

Janus  I'l. 

2.  A  relater  of  legends. 

Leger  (lej'er),  n.  [Connected  with  lay,  v.  t. 
See  LEDGER.]  1.  Same  as  Ledger. — 2.  Same 
as  Leiger. 

Leger  t  (lej'er),  a.  Resident;  as,  a  leger  am- 
bassador. Written  also  Leiger. 

Leger  (lej'er),  a.  [Fr.  leger,  light,  nimble; 
It.  leggerio,  from  a  L.L.  form  leviarius,  from 
levis,  light.]  Light;  slight;  unimportant; 
trivial.  'Leger  performances. '  Bacon.  [Rare.  ] 

Leger -book  ( lej'er  -buk),  ».  1.  Same  as 
Ledger,  1.— 2.  A  cartulary;  a  register-book 
of  a  church  or  monastery. 

Legerdemain  (lej'er-de-man"),  n.  [Fr.  Uger 
de  main,  light  of  hand.]  Sleight  of  hand; 
a  deceptive  performance  which  depends  on 
dexterity  of  hand;  a  trick  performed  with 
such  art  and  adroitness  that  the  manner  or 
art  eludes  observation ;  trickery  or  decep- 
tion generally. 

To  make  it  ground  of  accusation  against  a  class  of 
men,  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar 
legerdemain  of  sophistry.  Macaulay. 

Legerdemainist  (lej'er-de-man"ist),  n.  One 
who  practises  legerdemain;  a  juggler;  a 
conjuror. 

Legerity  (le-gftrt-ti),  n.  [Fr.  legereU,  from 
leger,  light,  nimble.  See  LEGER.]  Light- 
ness; nimbleness.  [Rare.]  'With  casted 
slough  and  fresh  legerity. '  Shak. 

Leger-line  (lej'er-lin).  Same  as  Ledger-line. 

Legget  (leg),  ».«.  [O.E.  leggen.  See  LAY.] 
To  lay. 

Legge,tt>.«.  [See  ALLAY.]  To  ease;  to  alle- 
viate; to  allay.  Chaucer. 

Legged  (legd),  a.  1.  Having  legs :  used  in 
composition ;  as,  a  two-legged  animal ;  a 
bandy-legged  person.  —  2.  fn  her.  same  as 
Membered. 

Legger  (leg'er),  n.  A  man  employed  in  pro- 
pelling barges  throuah  low  tunnels  on 
canals,  by  pushing  with  his  legs  against  the 
side  walls. 

Legget  (leg'et),  n.  A  kind  of  tool  used  by 
reed-thatchers.  [Local.  ] 

Leggiadro  (lej-ja'dro).  [It]  In  music,  a 
direction  that  the  music  to  which  the  word 
is  appended  is  to  be  performed  gaily  or 
briskly. 

Leggladrous  (lej-i-a'drus),  a.  [It.  legrjiadro. 
graceful.]  Graceful;  pleasing.  ' Beams  of 
leggiadrous  courtesy. '  Beaumont. 

Legging,  Leggin  (leir'ing,  leg-in),  n.  [From 
leg.]  A  long  gaiter;  a  covering  for  the  leg, 


usually  worn  over  the  trousers  and  reaching 
up  to  the  knee  or  higher. 

Leggism  (leg'izm),  n.  The  character  or 
practices  of  a  blackleg.  Blackwood's  Mag. 
[Slang.] 

Leggy  (leg'i),  a.  Long-legged ;  having  legs 
of  a  length  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of 
the  body;  run  to  legs;  lanky.  'Shipper's 
long-tailed  leggy  mare. '  Thackeray. 

Leghorn  (legTiorn),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  plait 
for  bonnets  and  hats  made  from  the  straw 
of  bearded  wheat  cut  green  and  bleached: 
so  named  from  being  imported  from  Leg- 
horn.—2.  A  hat  made  of  that  material. 

Legibility  (le-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  Legibleness;  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible. 

His  (C.  Lamb's)  badinage  on  his  sister's  handwrit- 
ing was  in  jest.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  perfect 
legibility.  Talfoiu-d. 

Legible  (le'ji-bl),  a.  [L.  legibilis,  from  lego, 
to  read.]  1.  That  may  be  read;  consisting 
of  letters  or  figures  that  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  eye;  as,  a  fair  legible  manu- 
script.— 2.  That  may  be  discovered  or  un- 
derstood by  apparent  marks  or  indications. 

People's  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in  their 
countenances.  Jeremy  Cottier. 

Legibleness  (le'ji-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  legible. 

Legibly  (le'ji-bli),  adv.  In  a  legible  manner; 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read ;  as,  a 
manuscript  legibly  written. 

Legierdemaine.t  n.  See  LEGERDEMAIN. 
Spenser. 

Legion  (le'jon),  n.  [L.  legio,  from  lego,  to 
collect]  1.  In  Horn,  milit.  antiq.  a  body  of 
infantry  consisting  of  different  numbers  of 
men  at  different  periods,  from  3000  to  above 
6000,  often  with  a  complement  of  cavalry. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts, 
each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries.— 2.  Any  mili- 
tary force. 

I  myself  beheld  the  king 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Round, 
And  all  his  legions  crying  Christ  and  him. 

Tennyson. 

3.  A  great  number. 

Where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will  force  their 
way  through  the  same  breach.  Rogers. 

My  name  is  Legion:  for  we  are  many.      Mark  v.  9. 

4  In  scientific  classification,  a  term  occa- 
sionally used  to  express  an  assemblage  of 
objects  intermediate  between  an  order  and 
a  class.  Page. — Legion  of  honour,  an  hon- 
our instituted  in  France  by  Napoleon  when 
first  consul,  as  a  reward  for  merit,  both 
civil  and  military.  The  order  consisted, 
under  the  empire,  of  grand  crosses,  grand 
officers,  commanders,  officers,  and  legiona- 
ries, but  has  since  been  so  thoroughly  remo- 
delled as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  original 
character. 

Legionary  (le'jon-a-ri),  a.  1.  Relating  to 
a  legion  or  to  legions.— 2.  Consisting  of  a 
legion  or  of  legions;  as,  a  legionary  force.— 
3.  Containing  a  great  number.  '  Legionary 
body  of  error.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Legionary  (le'jon-a-ri),  n.  One  of  a  legion ; 
a  Roman  soldier  belonging  to  a  legion. 

Leglonry  (le'jon-ri),  n.  Legions  collectively. 
Pollok.  [Rare.] 

Legislate  (lej'is-lat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  legis- 
lated; ppr.  legislating.  [L.  lex,  legis,  law, 
and/ero,  latum,  to  give,  pass,  or  enact]  To 
make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

Solon,  in  legislating  for  the  Athenians,  had  an  idea 
of  a  more  perfect  constitution  than  he  gave  them. 
Bp.  Watson. 

Legislation  Gej-is-la'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
legislating  or  enacting  laws. 

But  there  is  nevertheless  a  science  of  legislation. 
Dugald  Stcv/art. 

Legislative  (lej'is-lat-iv),  a.  [Fr.  Vgislatif. 
See  LEGISLATE.]  1.  Giving  or  enacting  laws; 
having  power  or  authority  to  enact  laws; 
as,  a  legislative  body. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
enacting  of  laws;  suitable  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  laws. 

The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities 
are  proper  to  the  legislative  style.  Dryden. 

3.  Done  by  enacting ;  as,  a  legislative  act. 

Legislatively  (lej'is-lat-iv-li),  adv.  In  a 
legislative  manner. 

Legislator  (lej'is-lat-er),  n.  [L]  A  lawgiver; 
one  who  frames  or  establishes  the  laws  and 
polity  of  a  state  or  kingdom;  a  member  of 
a  national  or  supreme  legislative  assembly, 
as  our  Houses  of  Lords  or  Commons. 

Legislatorial  (Iej'is-la-to"ri-al),  a.  Relating 
to  a  legislature  or  legislator. 

Legislatorship  (lej'is-lat-er-ship),  n.  The 
office  of  a  legislator. 


There  ought  to  be  a  difference  made  between 
coining  out  of  pupilage,  and  leaping  into  legislator- 
*>>>f-  Halifax. 

Legislatress,  Leglslatrix  (lej'is-lat-res, 
lej'is-lat-riks),  n.  A  woman  who  makes  laws. 
'The  wholesome  laws  of  this  legulatrest.' 
Shaftesbury. 

Legislature  (lej'is-lat-ur),  n.  [8p.  legisla- 
tura.  See  LEGISLATE.]  The  body  of  men 
in  a  state  or  kingdom  invested  with  power 
to  make  and  repeal  laws;  the  supreme  power 
of  a  state,  in  this  country  consisting  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  with  the 
sovereign. 

Legist  (le'jist),  n.  One  skilled  in  the  laws. 
'Such  bold  and  eloquent  legists  as  Thaddeus 
of  Suessa.*  Milman. 

Legitim  (lej'it-im),  n.  [L.  legitimus,  accord- 
ing to  law,  legal.]  In  Scots  law,  the  share 
of  a  father's  movable  property  to  which  on 
his  death  his  children  are  entitled.  This 
amounts  to  one-third  where  the  father  has 
left  a  widow,  and  one-half  where  there  is 
no  widow.  The  legitim  cannot  be  diminished 
or  affected  by  any  testamentary  or  other 
deed.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1881  legitim 
is  also  made  payable  on  the  mother's  mov- 
able estate.  Called  also  Bairns'  Part  of  Gear. 
Legitimacy  (le-jit'i-ma-si),  n.  The  state  of 
being  legitimate;  specifically,  (a)  in  politics, 
the  accordance  of  an  action  or  of  an  insti- 
tution with  the  municipal  law  of  the  land ; 
in  a  narrower  sense,  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right.  (6)  In  law,  lawful- 
ness of  birth:  opposed  to  bastardy.  (^Gen- 
uineness: opposed  to  spuriousness. 

The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies. 
U'oodtva  rd. 

(d)  Correct  lo_gical  sequence  or  deduction; 
conformity  with  correct  reasoning ;  as,  the 
legitimacy  of  a  conclusion. 
Legitimate  (le-jit'i-mat),  a.  [L.  L.  legitima- 
tus,  from  legitimare,  to  legitimate,  from  L. 
legfthmu,awta.\,  from  lex,  law.]  1.  Lawfully 
begotten  or  born;  born  in  wedlock;  as,  legi- 
timate heirs  or  children.— 2.  Genuine;  real; 
proceeding  from  a  pure  source;  not  false  or 
spurious. — 3.  In  politics,  according  to  law 
or  established  usage ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  — 
4.  Following  by  logical  or  natural  sequence; 
as,  a  legitimate  result;  legitimate  arguments 
or  inferences.  — 5.  Recognized  as  in  accord- 
ance with  or  conforming  to  a  particular  rule 
or  standard. 

Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  as  a  legitimate  Eng- 
lish classic.  Macaulay. 

—Legitimate  fertilization  (hot.),  in  dimor- 
phous plants,  the  fertilization  of  a  female 
plant  of  one  form  by  the  pollen  from  a  male 
plant  of  the  other  form,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
long-styled  primrose  fertilizing  a  short- 
styled  one,  this  union  being  most  fertile. 
Darwin. 

Legitimate  (le-jit'i-mat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
legitimated;  ppr.  legitimating.  [L.L.  legi- 
timo,  legitimatum,  from  L.  legitimus,  law- 
ful, from  lex,  legis,  law.  ]  1.  To  make  law- 
ful. 'To  legitimate  vice.'  Milton.  —  2.  To 
render  legitimate;  to  communicate  the  rights 
of  a  legitimate  child  to  one  that  is  illegiti- 
mate; to  invest  with  the  rights  of  a  lawful 
heir. 

Legitimately  (le-jit'i-mat-li),  adv.  In  a 
legitimate  manner ;  lawfully;  according  to 
law;  genuinely;  not  falsely. 

Difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great.  Dryden. 

Legitimateness  fle-jit'i-mat-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  legitimate ;  legal- 
ity; lawfulness;  genuineness. 

Legitimation  (le-jit'i-ma"shon),  n.  [Fr.] 
1.  The  act  of  making  legal  or  giving  any- 
thing the  recognition  of  law.  '  The  coinage 
or  legitimation  of  money.'  East.  —  2.  The 
act  of  rendering  legitimate,  or  of  investing 
an  illegitimate  child  with  the  rights  of  one 
born  in  wedlock. — 3.  Lawful  birth.  [Rare.] 

I  have  disclaim'd  Sir  Robert  and  my  land; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father. 
Shak. 

—Letters  of  legitimation,  inScots  law,  letters 
from  the  sovereign  empowering  a  bastard 
where  he  has  no  lawful  children  to  dispose 
of  his  heritage  or  movables  at  any  time 
during  his  life,  and  to  make  a  testament. 
These  privileges,  however,  he  can  now  en- 
joy without  letters  of  legitimation. 
Legitirnatlst  (le-jit'i-ma-tist),  n.  Same  as 

Legitimist. 

Legitimatize  (le-jit'i-ma-tiz),  v.t.  To  make 
legitimate. 

Legitlmlsm  (le-jit'im-izm),  n.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  legitimists. 
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at  (l«  Jin-mUt).  a.  1  One  who 
upporta  legitimate  «u"-°;"J-;°n?  who  to- 
lievc.  In  the  McradnM*  of  hereditary  mon- 
»rchlc»l  fo»«nun«nt;  a  favourer  of  the  -doc- 
trine of  dirine  right.  Speclflcal  y  -  4  .In 
France,  an  adherent  of  the  elder  branch  of 
ih.-  li..url.on  family,  which  wai  driven  from 
thv  throne  In  1830 

Legitimize  (li-  Jit'l-ralz),  ».«.  pret.  *  pp  It- 
^timued;  ppr  Ttgitim&ng.  To  legitimate. 

Six  Initimaal  the  issue  of  two  persons  who  had 
.  ,   .  «r«v*««.. 

LMttoM  (legtei),  a.    Having  no  len. 

LeglStt  (le/liu).  .1    [Icel.  tafOi.  3!  M»l  a 

\5aU  ciak;  perhaps  from  L.  hyena.  a  wine 
Jar.)  A  wooden  mllk-paiI.-i«JM»ffw<*« 
,;•></.  the  hoop  of  a  milk-i>ail.  [Scotch.] 

Lax-lock  (leglok),  n.    A  lock  for  the  leg. 
SnoUdWB  (leg-n6-tld'e-6),  »  pi.   [Or.  leg- 


oB    e---,         .         . 
*  having  a  coloured  bonier,  and  eidot, 
retemblance.]    A  tribe  of  tropical  treeaor 
shrubs  of  the  nat  order  Rhizoporaceas,  and 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  dUtinct  order. 
Lego-literary  (I*'go-lit"er-a-rl).a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  literature  of  law.    •  An  eMay  on 
this  Uao-lOerary  subject.'     Lord  Campbtll. 
Leculeiant  (le-gu-le'yan),  n.    [L.  leguleiut, 
^rTeTfrom  fcc,  law.  J  A  lawyer.   Milton. 

ifgrnidim  (is-gu-ie'yan),  °.   L'*8  •  '»wyer; 

™al  -In  the  classical  English  sense.  or  in 
the  lenaeof  UguUian  barbarism.'  De  Qu>»- 
tfu  [Bare  ] 

Legume  (leg-urn  or  le-gumO,  n.  [L.  leaumen, 
pulse  —  saidtobefromfano,togstner,bec«use 
gathered  by  the  hand.]  1.  In  tot.  a  dehis- 
cent pericarp  or  »eed-ve»»el,  of  two  valve». 
In  which  the  seeds  are  flied  to  the  ventral 
suture  only.  In  the  latter  circumstance  It 
differs  from  a  slliqua.  In  which  the  IMQI 
are  attached  to  both  sutures.  In  popular 
use  a  legume  is  called  a  pod  or  a  cod  ;  as, 
pea-pod  or  pease-cod.  See  LEflfMISosA  — 
2.  pi.  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants  of  the 
pea  kind;  pulse 

Legumen  Qe-gu'raen),  n.   Same  as  Legume. 

^^MiHiT  Legumine  (le-gu'mln),  n.  A  nl- 
tni^cnoiis  substance  resembling  casein  ob- 
tained from  pease.  Called  also  VtyetMe 
Casein. 

Legumlno8«B(lc-s'i''n'-n6"s8),  n.  pi.  One  of 
tlie  largc*t  and  most  Important  natural  or- 
ders of  planU.  including  about  seven  thou- 


t.  PapiBon»cr* :  m.  Flower  of  the  pea:  /.  Standard; 
»•.  Wings;  A.  Keel;  *.  Stamina,  nine  connected,  one 
free;  e.  Legume,  seeds  fixed  to  the  upper  suture  in 
one  row.  a,  Swartriear:  a.  Flower  of  Slvarftia 
,  with  it.  single  petal  and  h 


*.  Flower  of  Pnxn**a  fHldurrim*,  showing  its 

dlform  interior  upon  petal;  ».  Calyx ;  t.  Legume 

4.  Mtnoaex:   m.  One  Bower  of  common  sensitive 

i/..,     ,.,.,..  ...       ..,.:....-.!. 

).  Statitea.  hypogynous ;  f.  Legume  exterior ;  4.  Le- 
g-uilM  mterior;  t,  LcnAM  of  Acmeim  mrmbiem.  A, 
Curved  ndkle.  ai  in  raullionaceac.  B.  Straight 
radicle,  a*  in  Swartziev  and  Cvtalpinieae. 

aand  species,  which  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  world.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
differing  widely  In  habit,  with  stipulate, 
alternate  (rarelv  opposite),  pinnate,  dlgi- 
tately  compound  or  simple  leaves,  and  axil 


lary  or  terminal  one  or  many  flowered  pe-  \ 
duncles  of  often  showy  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  a  leguminous  fruit.  Four 
suborder*  are  recognized:  Paplllonaceie 
Swartzlesi  Csetalpiniea;,  and  Mimosen.  It 
contains  a' great  variety  of  useful  and  beau- 
tiful ipecies,  as  peas  beans,  lentils,  clover, 
liicern  sainfoin,  vetches.  Indigo,  logwood, 
and  many  other  dyeing  plant*,  acacias, 
senna,  tamarinds,  &c. 

Leguminosite  (le-gO'min-Os-lt}.  n.  [L  hgu- 
mrn  a  pod  )  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  plants 
apparently  pod-bearing.  They  occur  in  the 
tertiary  strata. 

Leguminous  (le-gu'mln-ns),  „  i  Pertain- 
ing to  pulse;  consisting  of  pulse.— 2.  In  bot. 
bearing  legumes  as  seed-vessels;  related  to 
plants  bearing  legumes,  as  peas. 

LeiacanthUB  (li-a-kan'thus),  n.  [Or.  Uwt, 
smooth,  and  akantha,  a  spine.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  fishes  whose  fin  spines  occur  in  the 
muschelkalk. 

Leie.t  t>.t    To  lay.    Chaucer. 

Leigerl  (ISj'er),  n.  A  resident  ambassador. 
See  LEDGER  and  LEGER. 

Lord  Angelo.  haying  affairs  to  heaven, 

Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 

Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiftr.     Sttat. 

—Leiger-boolr,  a  leger-book. 

Leigh  (le).  (A  form  of  lea.  pasture.]  A 
common  sufBx  In  English  place-names.  OB- 
peclally  in  Devon;  as,  Chudletj/A,  Chumleigh, 
Saterkiaft.  Written  often  Lea,  Ley. 

Lelodon  (li'6-don),  n.  [Or.  leua,  smooth, 
and  vduut,  odontoi,  a  tooth. )  A  fossil  marine 
lizard  closely  allied  to  the  Mosresaurus, 
whose  teeth  have  been  found  in  the  chalk, 
especially  of  Norfolk. 

Lelothrlx  (li'6-thriks),  n.  [Or.  leiot, smooth, 
and  thrix,  hair.]  A  genus  of  birds  known 
by  the  name  of  silky  chatterers,  family  Am- 
nellldn,  so  called  from  their  soft  feathers. 

Leiotrichl  (li-ofri-ki),  n.  pi.  [Or.  leiot, 
smooth,  and  thrix,  trtchoi,  hair.)  Smooth- 
haired  people.  One  of  the  two  divisions 
Into  which  Huxley  has  classified  man,  char- 
acterized by  the  smoothness  of  the  hair,  the 
other  division  being  t'lotrichi.  crisp  or 
woolly  haired  people.  The  Leiotrichi  com- 
prise the  Australioid,  Mongoloid,  Xantho- 
chroic,  and  Melanochroic  groups.  See 
separate  entrie*. 

Leiotrtchous  (li-ot'ri-kus),  o.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Lelotrlchi  or  smooth  -  haired 

LeYpoa  (11-po'a).  n.  [Or.  leipa.  I  leave,  and 
von,  an  egg,  from  its  supposed  habits  ]  A 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds.  L.  ocellata, 
the  only  known  species,  is  the  native  phea- 
sant of  the  colonists  of  Western  Australia, 
which  in  Its  habits  is  very  like  the  domestic 
fowl.  It  does  not  sit  on  its  eggs,  but  leaves 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Leipothyniia,  Leipothymy  (li-po-thim'i-a, 
li-IHith'l-mi).  n.  Fainting;  syncope. 

Leipothymic,  Lelpothymous  (li  po-thim'- 
ik.  ll-poth'i-mus).  a.    [Or.  kipothymikoi 
Ieip6,  to  leave,  to  lack,  and  thymoe,  soul, 
life.]    Pertaining  to  or  given  to  swooning ; 
fainting. 

Lelser  t  n.    Leisure.     Chaucer. 

Leister  (les'ter),  n.  (Icel.  Ij6ttr,  Sw.  Ijuttra, 
a  leister  )  A  spear,  generally  three-pronged 
and  barbed  for  striking  and  taking  fish;  a 
salmon-spear.  'A  three-taed (rialer.  Burns. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Lelsurable  (le'zhur-a-bl),  o.  Given  up  to 
or  spent  in  leisure;  not  occupied;  as,  leuvr- 
able  hours.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Lelsurably  (le'zhur-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  lelsur- 
able  manner ;  at  leisure ;  without  hurry. 

.  'Leiturably listen.'  Barnes.    [Rare.] 

Lel8Ure(lc'zhur),n.  [O.E  leitert, letter, later, 
Ac. ,  Fr.  lotn'r,  f  rom  O.  Fr.  leitir,  lesir,  loirir,  to 
be  allowed,  to  be  lawful,  from  L  lieere,  to 
be  permitted  or  allowed,  to  be  lawful.  Comp. 
pleasure,  which  Is  similarly  formed.]  1.  Free- 
dom from  occupation  or  business;  vacant 
time;  time  free  from  employment. 

The  desire  of  tfiittrt  is  much  more  natural  than  of 
business  and  care.  Sir  ir.  Trmplt. 

I  shall  leave  with  him  that  rebuke  to  be  considered 
at  his  Itnttrt.  I.ockt. 

2.  Time  which  may  be  appropriated  to  any 
specific  object;  convenient  opportunity; 
hence,  convenience;  ease. 

He  sigh'd  and  had  no  leiittrt  more  to  say.  Drytttn. 

—At  leiture,  free  from  occupation;  not  en- 
gaged.— At  one't  leiture,  at  one's  ease  or 
convenience;  an,  do  it  at  your  leiture. 
Leisure  (le'zhur),  a.  Free  from  business ; 
idle;  vacant;  as,  Uiturc  time.  "The  leuuie 
hour.'  Beattie. 


Leisured  (le'zhflrd),  a.  Having  leisure  or 
much  unoccupied  time;  unemployed. 

The  court  (of  Queen  Victoria)  exhibited  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  a  pattern  of  personal  conduct, 
in  all  the  points  most  slippery  ana  dangerous  for  a 
wealthy  country,  with  a  larffe  ttisHrea  class,  in  a 
luxurious  age.  LfHttmfomry  RfV. 

Leisurely  (le'zhur-li).  ode.  Not  In  haste  or 
hurry;  slowly;  at  leisure;  deliberately. 

We  descended  very  ititurtly,  my  frientl  beinn 
careful  to  count  the  steps.  Attditvit. 

Leisurely  (le'zhur-li).  a.  Done  at  leisure: 
not  hasty;  deliberate;  slow;  as,  a  leinmly 
walk  or  march. 

The  bridge  is  human  life:  upon  a  [tisttrely  survey 
of  it,  1  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten 
entire  arches.  Adttiten. 

Lelte.t  n.  Light— Thander-leite,  lightning. 
Chaucer. 

Leke.t  n.  A  leek;  sometimes  used  prover- 
bially for  a  thing  of  small  value.  Chaucer. 

Leket  (lek),  a.    Leaky.    Spemter. 

Leman  (Ionian),  n.  (Contr.  from  lejman, 
teveman,  A.  Sax.  lefif,  loved,  and  man.  See 
LOVE  and  LIEF.)  A  sweetheart  of  either 
sex ;  a  gallant  or  a  mistress :  usually  in  a 
bad  sense. 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  pour  into  his  trman's  lap  so  fast.     Sfenttr. 

Lemanleae  (le-ma'ni-e-e),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
confervoid  fresh-water  algic,  with  fronds 
branched,  hollow,  and  bearing  within  whorls 
of  wart-like  bodies,  consisting  of  tufted 
necklace  shaped  filaments. 

Lemet  (l^m).  "•  [A.  Sax.  Ie6ma,  a  ray  of 
light.)  A  ray  of  light;  a  gleain. 

Lemet  Gem),  v.i.    To  shine. 

Lemma  (lem'ma),  n.  [Or.  lemma,  from  lam- 
fcano,  to  receive.)  In  math,  a  preliminary 
or  preparatory  proposition  laid  down  and 
demonstrated  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
or  rendering  more  perspicuous  the  demon- 
stration of  some  other  proposition  or  propo- 
sitions, or  the  construction  of  a  problem. 

Whatever  is— so  much  I  conceive  to  have  been  a 
fundamental  lemma  for  Hazlitt — is  wrong. 

Dt  OiiiHCty. 

Lemman.t  n.    Same  as  Leman.    Chaucer. 

Lemming,  Lemlng  (lem'ing),  n.  [Dan.  and 
N.;  Sw.  lemel.)  An  English  name  applied 
to  a  group  of  rodent  mammals,  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  mouse  and  rat,  and  constitut- 
ing the  genus  Myodes  of  some  naturalists, 
Lt-mmus  of  others.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, varying  in  size  and  colour  according 
to  the  regions  they  inhabit  They  are  found 
in  Norway,  Lapland,  Siberia,  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America.  Those  of  Norway 
are  about  the  size  of  a  water-rat,  while  those 


Common  Lemming  (Myodes  Lemmtis}. 

of  Lapland  and  Siberia  are  scarcely  larger 
than  a  field-mouse.  The  most  noted  species 
is  the  common  or  European  lemming  (M. 
temmue)  It  is  very  prolific,  and  vast  hordes 
periodically  migrate  towards  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  destroying  all 
vegetation  in  their  path.  Vast  numbers  of 
wild  animals— bears,  wolves,  foxes-hang 
upon  them  in  their  march,  making  them 
their  prey,  thus  tending  to  keep  their  num- 
bers in  some  degree  in  check.  Such  migra- 
tions are  said  to  portend  a  hard  winter. 

Lemmus  (lem'us),  n.    See  LKMMINO. 

Lemna  (lem'na),  n.  [Or.  lemna,  a  water- 
plant.  )  A  genus  of  well  known  aquatic 
annuals,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Lem- 
nacesc  or  duck-weed  tribe.  They  consist  of 
small  orminute  floating  fronds,  with  simple 
roots  or  rootless,  usually  propagated  by 
budding,  and  almost  destitute  of  vascular 
tissue.  The  very  minute  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  edge  or  the  middle  of  the 
frond.  Four  species  are  natives  of  Britain, 
and  are  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Duck-meat,  Duck'i-meat,  or  Duck-weed.  See 
DUCK-MEAT. 

Lmnaceee  (lem-na'se-8),  n.  pi  A  nat.  order 
of  monocotyledons.  They  are  floating  plants, 
with  lenticular  or  lobed  leaves  or  boot, 
bearing  one  or  two  monoecious  flowers,  in- 


Pate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.Sc.al.iine;      J',  Sc.  fry. 
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closed  in  a  spathe,  but  no  perianth.  The 
typical  genus  is  Lemna  (which  see).  The 
order  is  also  called  Pistiacere,  from  Pistia 
another  of  the  principal  genera.  The  genera 
are  few  in  number,  the  order  comprising  in 
all  only  about  two  dozen  species.  Those 
belonging  to  the  genus  Pistia  are  found 
floating  in  ponds  in  warm  climates.  P.  Stra- 
tiotes,  from  its  appearance  called  in  the  Wesi 
Indies  water-lettuce,  propagates  itself  with 
great  rapidity,  and  frequently  covers  ponds 
and  tanks  with  a  close  mantle  of  verdure. 

Lemnian  (lem'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  Egean  Sea. — 
Lemnian  earth,  a  kind  of  astringent  medi- 
cinal earth,  of  a  fatty  consistence  and  red- 
dish colour,  used  in  the  same  cases  as  bole. 
It  has  the  external  appearance  of  clay,  with 
a  smooth  surface  resembling  agate,  especi- 
ally in  recent  fractures.  It  removes  impu- 
rities like  soap.  It  was  originally  found  in 
Lemnos,  but  occurs  also  in  Bohemia,  Russia, 
and  India,  resulting  from  decay  of  felspathic 
rocks,  like  kaolin,  to  which  it  is  related. 
Called  also  Spkrayide. 

Lemniscata,  Lemnlscate  (lem-nis-ka'ta, 
lem-nis'kat),  n.  [L.  lemniscus,  a  ribbon; 
lemniscatus,  adorned  with  ribbons.  ]  In 
geom.  the  name  given  to  a  curve  of  the 
fourth  degree,  having  the  form  of  the  figure 
8,  with  both  parts  symmetrical,  generated 
by  the  point  to  which  a  tangent  to  an  equi- 
lateral hyperbola  meets  the  perpendicular 
on  it  drawn  from  the  centre. 

Lemniscus  (lem-nis'kus),  n.    [L.,  a  ribbon.] 

1.  In  anc.  costume,  a  various-coloured  wool- 
len fillet  or  ribbon  pen- 
dant at  the  back  part  of 

the  head,  from  diadems, 
crowns,  &c. ;  it  was  like- 
wise attached  to  prizes 
as  a  mark  of  additional 
honour.— 2.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  minute 
ribbon  -  shaped  appen- 
dages of  the  generative 
pores  in  Echinorhyn-  Ancient  Lemniscus. 
chus. 

Lemodlpoda.  Same  as  Lcemodipoda  (which 
see).  « 

Lemon  (Icm'on),  n.  [Sp.  limon.  It.  limone, 
AT.  laymun,  Hind,  limit,  limbu.  ]  1.  The  fruit 
of  Citrus  Limonum,  which  grows  in  warm 
climates.  It  resenibles  the  orange,  but  has 
a  much  more  acid  pulp,  and  furnishes  a 
cooling  acid  juice,  whichforms  an  ingredient 
in  some  of  our  most  delicious  liquors.— 

2.  The  tree  that  produces  lemons,  the  Citrus 
Limonum,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Aur- 
antiacese.    It  is  a  native  of  India,  but  has 
been  introduced  into  Southern  Europe.    It 
is  a  knotty-wooded  tree,  of  rather  irregular 
growth,  about  8  feet  high,  having  pale  foliage 
and  white  fragrant  flowers.—  Essential  salt 
of  lemons,  the  binoxalate  of  potash,  or  pot- 
ash combined  with  oxalic  acid,  used  for 
removing  iron-moulds  and  ink  stains  from 
linen.—  Sweet  lemon,  the  Citrus  lumia,  cul- 
tivated in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Lemon  (lem'on),  a.  Belonging  to  or  im- 
pregnated with  lemon. 

Lemonade  (lem-on-ad'),  n.  [Fr.  limonade; 
Sp.  limonada,  from  limon,  lemon.]  1.  A 
liquor  consisting  of  lemon  juice  mixed  with 
water  and  sweetened. 

A  Persian's  heaven  is  eas'Iy  made, 

'Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade.         Moore. 

2.  An  effervescent  drink  made  of  water  and 
sugar  flavoured  with  the  juice  or  essence  of 
lemons. 

Lemon -grass  (lem'on-gras),  a.  A  name 
given  to  various  species  of  the  genus  Andro- 
pogon,  as  A.  Nardus,  A.  citratus,  and  A. 
Schaenanthus.  These  grasses  yield  a  fra- 
grant oil,  hence  the  name. 

Lemon-juice  (lem'on-jus),  n.  The  juice  of 
the  lemon.  It  is  somewhat  opaque  and  ex- 
tremely sour,  owing  its  acidity  to  citric  and 
malic  acids.  It  is  much  used,  especially  in 
the  navy,  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  with 
bicarbonate  of  potash  forms  a  pleasant 
effervescing  drink. 

Lemon-kali  (lem'on-ka-Ii),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  effervescing  beverage 
formed  by  mixing  lemon-juice  with  dissolved 
bicarbonate  of  potash. 

Lemon-peel  (lem'on-pel),  n.    The  rind  or 
skin  of  a  lemon.     When  dried,  preserved,  . 
and  candied,  it  is  used  as  a  dessert,  and  as  ' 
a  flavouring  ingredient  by  cooks  and  con- 
fectioners.    It  is  reputed  stomachic 

Lemon-yellow  (lem'on-yel-16),  n.  A  beauti- 
ful, vivid,  light  yellow  colour. 

Lemur  (le'mer),  n.    [L.,  a  spectre:  so  called 


from  its  nocturnal  habits  and  stealthy  step.] 
A  genus  of  nocturnal  mammals,  family  Le- 
muridte,  of  a  small  size,  and  somewhat  re- 


Red  Lemur  (Lemur  ruber}. 

sembling  the  fox  in  their  elongated  pointed 
head  and  sharp  projecting  muzzle.  They 
inhabit  Madagascar  and  the  East  Indian 
Islands. 

Lemures  (lem'u-rez,  in  quotation  from 
Milton  pronounced  lem'urz),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
Spirits  of  the  departed;  ghosts;  spectres. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint. 

Lemuridse  (le-mu'ri-de),  n.pl.  A  family* of 
quadrumanous  animals  distinct  from  the 
monkeys  and  approaching  the  insectivores 
and  rodents;  the  lemurs.  The  species  have 
the  nostrils  curved  or  twisted,  a  claw  instead 
of  a  nail  upon  the  first  finger  of  the  foot, 
which,  like  the  thumb,  is  opposable  to  the 
other  digits.  They  are  natives  of  Eastern 
Asia,  Madagascar,  and  Africa,  and  live 
chiefly  in  forests,  most  of  them  climbing 
trees  with  the  agility  of  monkeys.—  flying- 
lemur.  See  FLYINO-LEMDR  and  GALEO- 

PITHECUS. 

Lena  (le'na),  n.  [L.,  a  procuress.]  A  pro- 
curess. 'My  lean  fewt.'  J.  Webster. 

Lend  (lend),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lent;  ppr.  lend- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  laenan,  to  lend,  from  lam,  a 
loan  (from  A.  Sax.  Khan,  Goth.  leihvan,O.  H.  G. 
llhan,  to  lend);  O.K.  lene,  leen,  Prov.  E.  and 
Sc.  ten ;  the  a  has  intruded  itself  into  the 
word;  comp.  D.  leenen,  Dan.  laane,  Icel.  Una, 
Sw.  laena,  to  lend.  See  LOAN.]  1.  To  grant 
to  another  for  temporary  use;  to  furnish  on 
condition  of  the  thing  or  its  equivalent  in 
kind  being  returned;  as,  to  lend  a  book;  to 
lend  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  loaf  of  bread. — 

2.  To  afford;  to  grantor  furnish,  in  general; 
as,  to  lend  assistance;  to  lend  an  ear  to  a 
discourse. 

Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience.     Addison. 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace.       Tennyson. 

3.  To  let  for  hire  or  compensation;  as,  to 
lend  a  horse  or  gig.  —4.  To  give,  as  a  blow. 

I  bid  them  get  up  and  move,  or  I'd  /™rfthem  a 
lick  of  the  gig-whip.  C.  Bronte". 

5.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun,  (a)  to  accom- 
modate; to  suit. 

She  wore  a  blue  cloth  dress,  which  lent  itself  la  her 
exquisite  figure.  Shirley  Brooks. 

<b)  To  devote;  to  give  up  so  as  to  be  of  as- 
sistance; as,  he  lent  himself  to  the  scheme. 
—To  lend  a  hand,  to  assist. 

Loadable  (lend'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
lent. 

Lender  (lend'er),  n.  One  who  lends;  espe- 
cially, one  who  makes  a  trade  of  putting 
money  to  interest. 

The  borrower  is  servant  to  the  tender.  Prov.  xxii.  7. 

Lendes,t  Lends, t  n.  pi.    [See  LOIN.]    The 

loins.     Chaucer. 
Lending  (lend'ing),  n.    j  The  act  of  making 

a  loan.— 2.  That  which  is  lent  or  furnished- 

outward    trappings   not   essential  to    the 

thing  itself. 

Off,  off,  you  tendings!  come,  unbutton  here.  Sha*. 

Lene.t  a.    Lean.     Chaucer. 

Lene.t  t>.  t.    To  lend;  to  grant.    Chaucer. 

He  is  our  lady's  messenger, 
God  lene  that  he  be  true.          Old  ballad. 

Lene(Ien),  a.  [L.  lenis,  smooth.]  Inphilol. 
smooth :  said  of  certain  mute  or  explosive 
consonants,  as  k,  p,  t. 

Lene  (ISn),  n.  A  smooth  mute  or  explosive 
consonant ;  as,  k,  p,  t,  and  the  like. 

Lenger.t  a,,  compar.    Longer.     Chaucer. 

Length  (length),  n.  [A.  Sax.  length,  from 
lang,  long.  See  LONG.]  1.  The  longest  mea- 
sure of  any  object,  in  distinction  from  depth, 
thickness,  breadth,  or  width;  the  extent  of 
anything  material  from  end  to  end;  the 


greatest  extension  of  a  body;  the  longest 
line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a  body, 
parallel  to  its  sides;  as,  the  length  of  a  church 
or  of  a  ship;  the  length  of  a  rope  or  line;  a 
geometrical  line  is  length  without  breadth. 
2.  A  certain  extent;  a  portion  of  space  con- 
sidered as  measured  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  or  longest  measurement :  with  a 
plural.  'Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores.' 
Shak.—  3.  Long  continuance;  indefinite  du- 
ration. 

May  heaven,  great  monarch,  still  augment  your  bliss 
With  length  of  days,  and  every  day  like  this. 

Dryden. 

4.  Detail  or  amplification;  extension  or  en- 
largement; as,  to  pursue  a  subject  to  a  great 
length.—  5.  Distance. 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter. 

Clarendon. 

—At  length,  (a)  at  or  in  the  full  extent;  as, 
let  the  name  be  inserted  at  length.  (i>)  At 
last;  after  a  long  period;  at  the  end  or  con- 
clusion. 

Length  t  (length),  v.t.  To  extend;  to 
lengthen. 

When  your  eyes  have  done  their  part, 
Thought  must  length  it  in  the  heart.    Daniel. 

Lengthen  (length'n),  v.t.  To  make  long 
or  longer;  to  extend  m  length;  as,  (a)  to  ex- 
tend lineally;  to  elongate;  as,  to  lengthen  a 
line.  (6)  To  extend  in  time;  to  protract; 
to  continue  in  duration  ;  as,  to  lengthen 
life. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date?   Dryden. 

(c)  To  extend  as  regards  verbal  matter;  to 
expand;  to  prolong;  as,  to  lengthen  a  dis- 
course or  a  dissertation,  (c)  To  draw  out 
in  pronunciation;  as,  to  lengthen  a  sound  or 
a  syllable.  [This  verb  is  often  followed  by 
out,  which  may  be  sometimes  emphatical, 
but  in  general  is  useless.] 
Lengthen  (length'n),  v.i.  To  grow  longer; 
to  extend  in  length;  as,  a  hempen  rope  con- 
tracts when  wet,  and  lengthens  when  dry. 

Drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Lengthful  (length'ful),  a.  Of  great  length 
in  measure;  long. 

The  driver  whirls  his  length/Hi  thong.         Pope. 

Lengthily  (length'i-li),  adv.  In  a  lengthy 
manner;  at  great  length  or  extent. 

Lengthiness  (length'T-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  lengthy;  prolixity. 

Lengthways,  Lengthwise  ( length 'waz, 
length'wiz),  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the 
length;  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

Lengthy  (length'!),  a.  Having  length;  long 
or  moderately  long,  sometimes  with  the 
idea  of  tediousness  attached;  not  short;  not 
brief:  applied  chiefly  to  discourses,  writings, 
arguments,  proceedings,  Ac.  ;  as,  a  lengthy 
sermon;  a  lengthy  dissertation. 

Murray  has  sent  or  will  send  a  double  copy  of  the 
Bride  and  Giaour  —  in  the  last  one  some  lengthy 
additions— pray  accept  them  according  to  old  cus- 
toms. Byron. 
These  would  be  details  too  lengthy.     Jefferson. 

Lenience  (le'ni-ens),  n.    Same  as  Leniency. 

Leniency  (le'ni-en-si),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  lenient;  mildness;  gentleness;  lenity. 

Lenient  (le'ni-ent).a.  [L.  leniens,  from  lenio, 
to  soften,  from  lenis,  soft,  mild. )  1.  Soften- 
ing ;  mitigating ;  assuasive.  '  Lenient  of 
grief.'  MMon. 

Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this.  Pope. 

2.  Relaxing;  emollient. 

Oils  relax  the  fibres,  are  lenient,  balsamic. 

Arbnthnot. 

3.  Acting  without  rigour  or  severity;  mild; 
gentle;  merciful;  clement;  as,  to  be  lenient 
towards  an  offender. 

Lenient  (le'ni-ent),  n.  That  which  softens 
or  assuages;  an  emollient. 

Leniently  (Ie'ni-ent-li),  adv.  In  a  lenient 
manner;  mitigatingly;  assuagingly. 

Lenify  (len'i-fi),  v.t.  [L.  lenis,  soft,  mild, 
and/acto,  to  make.]  To  assuage;  to  soften; 
to  mitigate.  'To  Unify  the  pain.'  Dryden. 
[Rare.] 

Leniment  (len'i-ment),  n.  [L.  lenimentum, 
from  lenio,  to  soften.]  An  assuasive. 

Lenitive  (len'it-iv),  a.  [Fr.  lenity,  from  L. 
lenio,  to  soften,  lenis,  mild.]  Having  the 
quality  of  softening  or  mitigating,  as  pain 
or  acrimony;  assuasive;  emollient. 

Lenitive  (len'it-iv),  n.  1.  A  medicine  or  ap- 
plication that  has  the  quality  of  easing  pain ; 
that  which  softens  or  mitigates. —2.  That 
which  tends  to  allay  passion  or  excitement; 
a  palliative. 

There  is  one  sweet  lenitive  at  least  for  evils,  which 
Nature  holds  out;  so  I  took  it  kindly  at  her  hands 
and  fell  asleep.  Stei-tte. 
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c.(  i..  nur  li'inlin'  "r  emoll 
Lenltudet  (len'l-tud),  n. 
itty(lenVtl),  n.    [L 
nlld.  soft]    Mlldaw  o 


Lenltiveneti  (len'it-lv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
,,(  i,.  nu-  li-nilin-  ur  emollient. 

-- ""  m.     Lenity.     Blommt 
.  lenittu.  from  Unit, 

njiid.  ton. i  ssuujiuvri  of  temper;  gentle- 
MM;  softness;  tenderness:  mercy;  as.  young 
offenders  may  be  treated  with  Unity. 

HI.  eiceedinc  *»«»  dtapoMt  u.  to  "JJJJSJ*' 

BTH.  Gentleness,  kindness,  tenderness,  soft- 
ies* humanity,  clemency,  mercy. 

LJm  C^noT  »•  A  ""^  0<  cotton  gmaJt 
thiuner  and  clearer  than  book-muaUn,  used 

for  window-blinds. 

Leuocluantt  (lc  nos'in-ant),  a.  [L.  fcnocin- 
•JU,  to«rinora«,  ppr.  of  t""**""-* J0  PJJ- 
der.  See  LBIOCIICICIC.]  Given  to  lewd- 

Lenoclnluni(18-n6-sin'l-um).  (L.,fromfano, 
a  nan.ler  )  In  Scot*  lau,  the  connivance 
of  the  husband  at  his  wife's  adultery,  and 
his  participation  In  the  proflts  of  her  pros- 
titution, or  his  lending  himself  in  any  way, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  his  own  and  her 

Lou  (leniX  n.  pL  Lenses  (lenz'ei).  fL.  lent, 
a  lentil.  ]  A  transparent  substance  usiuUjr 
glass,  so  formed  that  rays  of  light  pmaslng 
through  It  are  made  to  change  their  direc- 
tion, and  to  magnify  or  diminish  object*  at 
a  certain  distance.  Lenses  are  double-con- 
vex, or  convex  on  both  sides ;  double-con- 
cave, or  concave  on  both  sides ;  plano-con- 
vex, or  plano-concave,  that  ls,  with  one 
tide'  plane  and  the  other  convex  or  con- 
cave or  convex  on  one  side  and  concave 
on  the  other.  If  the  convexity  be  greater 


Lenses. 

a.  Plano-concaTe.  *,  Doubte-concaTC. 

f.  Plano-convex. 
,!  Meniscus. 


J.  Double-come*. 
ft  Coocavo-convex. 


than  the  cavity,  or  if  the  two  surfaces  would 
meet  if  produced,  the  lens  is  called  a  m«ni«- 
cut;  and  If  the  concavity  be  greater  than 
the  convexity,  the  lens  is  termed  ctmatro- 
amtex.  —  Cryilalline  lent  or  humour,  the 
middle  humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  double-convex  lens.  See  CRYSTAL- 
LIN1  and  EY«.  —Coddinytm  leru,  or  grooved 
sphere,  a  lens  which  consists  of  a  sphere  of 
glass  divided  Into  two  portions  by  a  deeply- 
cut  circular  groove,  which  is  Oiled  np  with 
opaque  matter—  Stanhope  lent,  a  lens  of 
small  diameter  with  two  convex  faces  of  dif- 
ferent radii,  and  inclosed  in  a  metallic  tube. 
Multiplying  lent,  a  lens  one  side  of  which 
Is  plane  and  the  other  convex,  but  made  up 
of  a  number  of  plane  faces  Inclined  to  one 
another,  each  of  which  presents  a  separate 
Image  of  the  object  viewed  through  it.  so 
that  the  object  is,  as  It  were,  multiplied.— 
roluzanal  lent.  See  POLYZONAL. 
Lent  (lent),  pp.  of  (MM!. 
Lentt  (lent),  a  |L  lenlut,  slow,  gentle] 
Slow;  gentle;  mild. 

Lent  (lent),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lencten,  lenyten, 
spring,  lencten-fcetten,  spring  fast,  Lent;  D. 
lente,  O.  leni,  spring;  perhaps  from  A.  Sax. 
lany,  Itng,  long,  longer,  l>ecau»e  the  days  be- 
come longer  in  spring  j  A  fast  of  forty  days, 
beginning  at  Ash-Wednesday  and  continu- 
ing till  Raster,  observed  by  some  Christian 
churches  in  commemoration  of  the  forty 
days'  fast  of  Christ 
Lent  Ui'iit)  Same  as  Lento. 
Lentando  (len-tan'do).  [It]  In  mutic, 
slackening;  retarding:  a  direction  to  sing 
or  play  the  notes  over  which  it  Is  written 
with  Increasing  slowness. 
Lentement,  Lentamente  (l»lit-mi»fi.  len- 
ta-men'tt).  adv.  [Kr.  and  It,  slowly.]  In 
music,  an  Instruction  prefixed  to  a  move- 
ment showing  that  It  ls  to  be  performed 
In  slow  time. 

Lenten  (lent'en),  a.  Pertaining  to  Lent; 
used  In  Lent;  spare;  plain;  not  abundant  or 
ostentations;  as.  a  Irnten  salad.  -Lenten 
entertainment.'  Shak 

Who  can  read 

In  thr  put*  face,  dead  en.  and  loan  suit. 
The  liberty  thy  •*«r«t>W  >>a»d 

!i  bought  for  other* T  Bant   6-  Ft. 

Le»«bul*rl*»  den-tlb-u-tt-rl-e-e).  n.pl. 
A  small  nut  order  of  monopuUIous  exogens, 
growing  In  water  or  in  marshy  places,  some- 


times epiphytes,  with  rosnlate  root-leaws 
(which  iri  sometimes  reduced  to  very  small 
scales),  and  erect  one-flowered  scapes,or 
simple  (rarely  branched)  racemes.  The 
flowers  (which  are  often  large  and  hand- 
some) are  usually  yellow,  violet, or  blue. 
There  are  four  genera,  of  which  Utricularia 
and  Pingulcula  are  the  best  known,  and 
about  180  species,  natives  of  moist,  warm, 
and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
Lentlcel,  LentlceUe  (len'ti-sel),  n.  \Tfr.len- 
lurllf  L  lenticuia,  dim.  of  lent,  lentu,  a 
lentil ']  1.  In  bat.  (o)  one  of  the  small  oval 
spots  found  on  the  surface  of  young  stems, 
especially  of  dicotyledonous  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to 
be  root-buds,  and  by  others  to  be  breathing 
pores.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that 
they  are  mere  hypertrophal  productions 
from  the  epiphlujum  or  outer  layer  of  the 
bark  and  have  no  connection  with  the  liber 
or  cambium.  (6)  A  small  lens-shaped  gland 
on  the  under  side  of  some  leaves.— 2.  Inonaf. 
a  lenticular  gland. 

LentlceLlate  (len'ti-sel-at),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  lenticels. 

Lenticuia  (len-tik'u-la),  n.  [See  LKNTICELS.] 
1  In  optict,  a  small  lens.— 2.  In  hot.  a  len- 
ticel.  See  LKHTICTL.— 3.  In  med.  a  freckle; 
lentigo 

Lenticular  (len-tik'u-ler).a.  [L  lentictdarit, 
from  lent,  a  lentil]  1.  Resembling  a  lentil 
in  size  or  form.— 2.  Having  the  form  of  a 
double-convex  lens,  as  the  seeds  of  Ania- 
ranthus.— Lenticular  gland,  In  anat.  a  mu- 
cous follicle  having  the  shape  of  a  lentil, 
observed  especially  toward  the  base  of  the 
tongue  —Lenticular  ganglion,  the  ophthal- 
mic ganglion,  a  reddish-gray  body  near  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve.— Lenticular  fever, 
fever  attended  with  an  eruption  of  small 
pimples.— Lenticular  bed,  in  geol.  a  deposit 
In  a  shallow  limited  basin. 
Lentlcularly  (len-tik'u-ler-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  lens;  with  a  curve. 
Lentlcule  (len'ti-kul),  n.  Same  as  Lenticuia. 
Lentlcullte  (len-tik'u-lit),  a.  In  geol.  a 
fossil  of  a  lenticular  shape. 
Lentlform  (len'ti-form).  a.  [L.  lent,  and 
forma,  form.)  Of  the  form  of  a  lens;  lenti- 
cular. 

Lentlglnose  (len-tij'in-6s).  o.  In  6o(.  cov- 
ered with  minute  dots  as  if  dusted. 
Lentlginous  (len-tij'in-us),  a.  [L  lentigo.  a 
freckle,  from  L.  lent,  lentil,  a  lentil.)  Per- 
taining to  lentigo;  freckly;  scurfy;  furfur- 
BOSXNII 

LentlKO  (len-M'g6X  n.  [L.]  In  med.  a  freckly 
eruption  on  the  skin. 

Lentil  (len'til).  n.  [Kr  lentille.  from  L.  lent, 
lentil,  a  lentil.  ]  A  plant  and  its  seed  of  the 
genus  Ervum  (E.  lens.  Linn.),  belonging  to 
the  papilionaceous  division  of  the  nat.  order 
Leguuiinosae.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rising 
with  weak  stalks  about  18  inches.  The  seeds, 
which  are  contained  in  a  pod,  are  round, 
flat,  and  a  little  convex  in  the  middle.  It 
is  cultivated  for  fodder  and  for  its  seeds, 
from  which  revalenta  arabica  is  prepared. 
Lentlscus,  Lentlsk  (len-tis'kus,  len'tlsk), 
n.  [L..  the  mastich-tree. ]  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Pistacia.  P.  lentitmt  (the  mastich- 
tree).  a  native  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  nat. 
order  Anacardiaccto.  The  wood  is  of  a  pale 
brown,  and  resinous  and  fragrant.  See  M  AS- 

IICH 

Lentltude  t  (len'ti-tud),  n.  [L.  lentut,  slow.) 
Slowness. 

Lentner,  Lentiner  (lent'ndr,  lent'i-ner),  n. 
[From  Lent,  localise  taken  during  that  tea- 
son.]  A  kind  of  hawk.  Iz.  Walton. 

Lento  (len'16).  [It.)  In  mime,  a  direction 
Indicating  that  the  music  to  which  the  word 
is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  slowly. 

Len  ton,  t  n.    The  season  of  Lent.    Chavcer 

Lentor  (lent'er),  n.  [L.,  from  lentut,  slow, 
tmiwh.  clammy;  Kr.  lenteur.]  1.  Tenacity; 
viscousness;  viscidity,  as  of  fluids.  'Their 
clamminess  and  lentor.'  Evelyn.— 2.  Slow- 
ness; delay;  sluggishness.  'The  lentor  of 
eruptions  not  Inflammatory.'  Arbuthnol. 

Lentouat  (lent'us),  o.  [L  lentut,  slow, 
thick.]  Viscid;  viscous;  tenacious.  "This 
spawn  of  a  lentout  and  transparent  body. ' 
Sir  T.  Bravne. 

L'envoL  L'envoy  (l»n-»wa).  »•  [Fr-  See 
EJIVOT.)  1.  A  sort  of  postscript  appended 
to  literary  compositions,  and  serving  either 
to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of 
some  particular  person,  or  to  enforce  what 
we  call  the  moral  of  them;  an  explanatory 
or  commendatory  postscript. 


Arm.  No.  page:  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to 

make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tufore  been 

sain.  SJtaJt. 

2.  A  conclusion;  a  result. 

Long  since 
I  looked  for  this  t'etnvjr.  MturiHftr. 

Lenzlnlte  (len'zin-it).  n.    [From  Lemiut,  a 
German  mineralogist.  ]    A  variety  of  halloy- 
site,  a  mineral  of  two  kinds,  the  opaline 
and  argillaceous.     It  ia  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina,  and  occurs  usually  In  small 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  nut. 
Leo  (le'6),  n.    [L.]    The  Lion,  the  fifth  sign 
of  the  zodiac.    It  contains  ninety-five  stars; 
one  of  them,  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the 
breast  of  the  Lion,  Is  called  Regulus,  and 
Cor  Leonls  or  Lion's  Heart.     It  is  marked 
thus  £L  -  Le o  Minor,  the  Little  Lion,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere  con- 
taining lift}  -three  stars. 
Leod,  *  Lede.t  n.  [A.  Sax.  UQd,  leoda,  a  man, 
a  countryman,  leode,  people.  ]    A  man ;  a 
countryman;  people;  a  nation. 
Leon,t  n.    A  lion.     Chaucer. 
Leonese  (le-o-nez'),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Leon  in  Spain;  in  the  plural, 
the  inhabitants  of  Leon. 
Leonese  (Ic-o-neX),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
Leon  in  Spain,  or  its  inhabitants. 
Leonnardlte  (le-on-hardlt),  n.    [After  Pro- 
fessor von  Leonhard.]  A  mineral,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  found  in  Hungary. 
Leonides  (le-on'i-dez),  n.  pi.    A  name  given 
to  the  group  of  meteors  observed  in  the 
mouth  of  November  each  year,  but  occur- 
ring with  extreme  profusion  about  three 
times  in  a  century:  so  called  because  they 
seem  to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Leo. 
Leonine  (le'o-nin),  a.    (L.  leoninus,  from  leo, 
lion.)    Belonging  to  a  lion:  resembling  a 
lion  or  partaking  of  his  qualities;  as,  leonine 
fierceness  or  rapacity. 

Leonine  (le'o-nin),  n.  A  counterfeit  copper 
coin  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  worth  about 
a  halfpenny,  coined  abroad  and  smuggled 
into  England:  so  called  from  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  lion. 

Leonine  (le'o-nin),  n.  [From  Leon  or  Leo- 
ninus, a  canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
in  Paris  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  wrote 
largely  in  this  measure.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  certain  Latin  measure  popular  in  the 
middle  ages,  consisting  of  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verses,  rhyming  at  the  middle 
and  end.  The  following  Latin  version  of 
•The  devil  was  sick,'  etc.,  is  a  leonine 
couplet: — 

Daemon  !anK«f*<if,  monachus  tune  esse  vo&M/, 
Ast  ubi  couva/Mtf,  mansit  ut  ante/ill/. 

Ovid  practised  this  sort  of  versification, 
especially  in  his  epistles;  for  example— 

Cultaque  Oresf«r  Taurica  terra  Dta. 

Lines  having  a  similar  character  are  not 
rare  in  English  poetry:— 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  Tva&tH 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun.  ^hellty. 

Leonlnely  (te'o -nin-li),  adv.  In  a  leonine 
mannerTlike  a  lion. 

Leontodon  (Ie-on't6-don),  n.  [Or.  lean,  lean- 
toe,  a  Uon,  and  odout,  odontos,  a  tooth— in 
reference  to  the  tooth-like  divisions  of  the 
leaves.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Composite);  lion's-tooth.  As  now  defined 
it  includes  about  forty  species,  several  of 
which  were  formerly  placed  in  separate 
genera.  They  are  perennial  (rarely  annual) 
herbs,  with  entire  or  pinnate  radical  leaves, 
simple  or  sparingly  branched  leafless  scapes, 
and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe.  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa,  one  (L.  autumnale)  being 
naturalized  in  North  America. 

Leonurua  (le-o-nu'nis).  n.  [Or.  lean,  a  lion, 
and  num.  a  tail— in  allusion  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spike  of  flowers.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  Labiatee.  1 1  includes 
about  ten  species,  natives  of  Europe  and 
extra-tropical  Asia,  one  (L.  Cardiaca)  hav- 
ing spread  throughout  the  world.  They  are 
erect  herbs,  with  cut  or  lobed  leaves,  which 
are  longer  than  the  dense  axillary  whorls 
of  sessile  red  or  whitish  flowers.  L.  Car- 
diaca (the  common  mothcrwort)  is  more 
or  less  naturalized  in  Britain,  growing  in 
hedges  and  waste  places. 

Leopard  (Icp'ard),  n.  [L.  leo,  lion,  and  par- 
dut,  a  panther]  A  carnivorous  digitigradc 
mammal  belonging  to  the  genus  Fells.  It 
Inhabits  Central  Africa.  Persia.  China,  and 
India.  The  general  colour  of  the  leopard 


fftU,  Mr,  fat,  fell: 
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is  yellowish  fawn,  which  grows  paler  in  the 
sides  till  it  merges  into  the  white  of  the 
under  part  of  the  body.  Over  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  limbs  are  scattered  black 
spots  of  various  sizes,  while  the  sides  are 


Leopard  (Fetis  Uopardus). 

covered  with  numerous  rose-shaped  spots. 
The  common  leopard  is  the  Felis  leopardus; 
the  hunting  leopard  or  chetah,  the  Felis 
jubata,  a  useful  and  docile  species  which 
inhabits  the  greater  part  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  (See  CHETAH.)  Some  naturalists 
regard  the  panther  and  leopard  as  varieties 
of  the  same  species;  others,  folio  wing  Cuvier, 
regard  them  as  different  species,  designing 
the  panther  Felix  pardus. 

Leopard's-bane  (lep'ardz-ban),  n.  The  Eng- 
lish popular  name  of  Doranicum  Pardali- 
andi.es,  nat.  order  Composites.  It  is  a  robust 
plant,  with  large  roughish  leaves  and  con- 
spicuous yellow  flower-heads.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  used  formerly  to  destroy  leopards, 
wolves,  and  other  wild  animals. 

Leopard-wood  (lep'ard-wud),  n.  The  wood 
of  Brosimum  Aublettii.  Also  said  to  be 
applied  to  a  fancy-wood  of  the  palm  tribe. 

Leopart.t  Lepard,tn.  A  leopard.  Chaucer. 

Lepadldse  (le-pad'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  barnacles 
or  goose-mussels,  a  family  of  cirriped  crus- 
taceans, free-swimming  when  in  the  larva 
state,  but  when  adult  attached  by  the  an- 
tennae to  submarine  bodies.  The  antenna) 
become  developed  into  a  long  flexible  mus- 
cular peduncle,  bearing  at  its  free  end  a 
calcareous  shell, usually  of  five  valves,  which 
protects  the  principal  organs  and  opens  at 
will  to  admit  of  the  protrusion  of  jointed 
and  ciliated  rudimentary  limbs  or  tentacles, 
having  near  the  base  slender  processes 
homologous  with  the  gills  of  higher  Crusta- 
cea. The  Lepadidse  are  mostly  hermaphro- 
dite, but  in  some  species  the  animal  of  the 
normal  form  is  strictly  female,  having  one 
or  more  males  of  minute  size  and  more 
simple  organization  lodged  inside  its  shell. 
In  others  which,  though  hermaphrodite, 
have  the  male  organs  less  developed  than 
the  female,  similar  males  are  met  with,  and 
are  termed  complemental  males. 

Lepadite  (lep'a-dit),  n.  [L.  lepas,  Gr.  lepas, 
a  kind  of  shell-fish.]  The  barnacle,  one  of 
the  Lepadidae  (which  see). 

Lepadogaster  (lep'a-do-gas-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
lepas,  lepados,  a  limpet,  and  gaster,  the 
belly.  ]  A  genus  of  small  acanthopterygious 
fishes  which  have  the  power  of  attaching 
themselves  to  rocks  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances by  means  of  a  disk  or  sucker  formed 
by  the  modification  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

Lepal  (le'pal),  n.  In  bot.  a  barren  transformed 
stamen. 

Lepas  (le'pas),  n.  [L.  and  Gr.,  a  limpet.]  A 
genus  of  cirripeds,  of  which  the  barnacle 
(L.  anattfera)  is  an  example.  They  adhere 
in  clusters  to  rocks,  shells,  floating  wood, 
&c.  See  LEPADIDAE. 

Leper  (lep'er),  71.  [Originally  and  properly 
lepro&ij,  from  Fr.  lepre,  leprosy,  L.  lepra, 
from  Gr.  lepra,  leprosy,  from  lepros,  scaly, 
lepos,  a  husk.]  A  person  affected  with  lep- 
rosy. Lev.  xiii.  45. 

Leperedt  (lep'erd),  a.  Affected  with  leprosy. 

Leperous  (lep'er-us),  a.  Leprous ;  causing 
leprosy. 

In  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment.  Shak. 

Lepld  (lep'id),  a.  [L.  lepidus,  pleasant.] 
Pleasant;  jocose. 

Lepidlum  (le-pid'i-um),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  lepidion, 
from  lepis,  lepidos,  a  scale.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  herbs  or  undershrubs  of  the  nat. 
order  Cruciferae.  They  are  simple  or  usually 
branched,  of  varied  habit,  with  small  ra- 
cemes of  white  (very  rarely  yellow)  flowers. 
About  sixty  to  eighty  species  are  recognized, 
natives  of  warm  and  temperate  regions 
throughout  the  world,  none  being  alpine  or 


arctic.  L.  sativum  is  the  common  garden- 
cress. 

Lepidodendron  (Iep'id-6-den-dron),  n.  [Gr. 
lepis,  a  shell,  rind,  or  scale,  and  dendron,  a 
tree.  ]  An  extinct  genus  of  fossil  plants  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion. The  species  are  sometimes  found  of 
enormous  size,  fragments  of  stems  occurring 
upwards  of  40  feet  in  length.  Their  inter- 
nal structure  is  intermediate  between  Coni- 
ferae  and  Lycopodiaceso.  They  preserve 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  trunk 
the  scars  formed  by  the  attachment  of  the 
petioles  or  leaf-stalks. 

Lepidoganoid  (lep'id-o-gan-oid),  n.  A  fish 
of  the  sub-order  Lepidoganoidei. 

Lepidoganoid  (Iep'id-6-gan-oid),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Lepidoganoidei. 

Lepidoganoidei  (lep'id-6-gan-oid"e-i),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  lepis,  lepidos,  a  scale,  gaiios,  splendour, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  sub-order  of 
ganoid  fishes,  distinguished  from  the  placo- 
ganoid  fishes  by  their  external  covering  con- 
sisting of  scales,  and  not,  as  in  the  latter, 
of  plates.  The  best  known  living  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  Lepidoganoidei  are  the  bony 
pike  and  the  polypterus.  The  fossil  lepiclo- 
ganoids  begin  to  appear  in  the  old  red 
sandstone  epoch,  and  are  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  upper  palaeozoic  strata. 

Lepidogaster  (lep'i-do-gas-ter),  n.  Same  as 
Lepadogaster. 

Lepidoid  (lep'id-oid),  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  a  scale, 
and  eidos,  form,  shape,  appearance.]  One 
of  the  Lepidoidei,  a  family  of  extinct  fossil 
fishes. 

Lepidoidei  (lep-i-doid'e-I),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  extinct  fossil  fishes,  found  in  the  oolitic 
series,  as  also  in  the  trias  and  carboniferous. 
The  family  was  remarkable  for  its  large 
rhpmboidal  bony  ganoid  scales,  of  great 
thickness,  and  covered  with  enamel. 

Lepidolite  (lep'id-o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepi- 
dos, a  scale,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral 
found  in  scaly  masses,  ordinarily  of  a  violet 
or  lilac  colour,  allied  to  mica.  Lepidolite 
is  of  a  peach-blossom  red  colour,  sometimes 
gray;  massive  and  in  small  concretions. 

Lepidoptera  (lep-id-op'ter-a),  n.  piv  [Gr. 
lepis,  a  scale,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  The 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  orders  of  insects, 


Lepidoptera. 

i,  Butterfly— ffityarcfiiagalatkta.  marbled  white 
butterfly.  2,  Hawk -moth  or  sphinx — Macroplossa 
stellatantm,  humming-bird  hawk-ninth.  3,  Moth — 
Abraxas  ffrossnlariata,  magpie  moth.  4,  Palpi  and 
spiral  mouth  of  butterfly.  5,  Antennae— a.  Butter- 
fly's; *,  Sphinx's;  c.  Moth's.  6,  Portion  of  wing  of 
cabbage-butterfly,  with  part  of  the  scales  removed. 
7,  Scales  of  do.  magnified. 

comprising  the  butterflies  and  moths.  From 
the  former  being  active  by  day,  and  the 
latter  mostly  towards  twilight  or  at  night, 
the  butterflies  are  known  as  the  diurnal, 
the  moths  as  the  crepuscular  or  nocturnal 
divisions.  All  have  four  membranous  wings, 
covered  more  or  less  completely  with  modi- 
fied hairs  or  scales.  The  mouth  is  entirely 
suctorial,  the  maxillee  being  converted  into 
a  tube,  and  the  mandibles  rudimentary. 
The  metamorphosis  is  complete.  The  larvae 
are  termed  caterpillars,  and  are  provided 
with  masticatory  organs  fitted  for  dividing 
solid  substances.  They  possess  false  legs 
in  addition  to  the  three  pairs  proper  to  the 
adult,  and  have  attached  to  the  upper  lip  a 
tubular  organ  or  spinneret,  by  which  silken 
threads  can  be  manufactured. 

Lepidopteral,  Lepidopterous  (lep-id-op'- 
ter-al,  lep-id-op'ter-us),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Lepidoptera. 

Lepidosiren  (Iep'id-o-si"ren),  n.  [Gr.  lepis, 
lepidos,  a  scale,  and  seiren,  a  siren.  ]  A 


genus  of  fishes  forming  the  order  Dipnoi ; 
the  mud-fish.  There  are  two  species,  the 
L.  paradoxus  and  the  L.  annectens,  the 
former  found  in  the  large  intertropical 
rivers  of  Western  Africa,  the  latter  in  the 
Amazon  and  other  rivers  of  South  America. 
During  the  dry  season  they  lie  packed  in 


Lepidosiren  annectens. 

the  mud  of  their  native  rivers,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  respiratory  organs  enabling 
them  to  support  this  mode  of  existence.  See 
DIPNOI. 

LepidOSiS  (lep-i-do'sis),  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepidos, 
a  scale.]  In  med.  an  efflorescence  of  scales 
over  different  parts  of  the  body.  Called 
also  Scale-skin. 

Lepidosteidas  (lep'id-os-te"i-de),  n.  pi.  [See 
LEPIDOSIEUS.)  A  small  family  of  ganoid 
fishes  containing  few  species  and  only  one 
genus,  Lepidosteus  (which  see). 

Lepidosteus  (lep-id-os'te-us),  n.  [Gr.  lepis, 
lepidos,  a  scale,  and  osteon,  a  bone.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  with  bony  polished  or  ganoid 
scales,  and  hence  known  by  the  name  of 
bony-pikes.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  fa- 
mily Lepidosteidze  and  order  Ganoidei,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  few  living  representa- 
tives. They  are  only  found  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  resemble  many  of  the  mesozoic 
fossil  genera  more  than  any  other  living 
fishes. 

Lepidote,  Lepidoted  (lep'i-dot,  lep'i-dot- 
ed),  a.  [Gr.  lepidotos,  scaly,  from  lepis, 
a  scale.]  In  bot.  covered  with  scurfy  scaly 
spots;  leprous. 

Lepidotini  (lep'i-do-ti"ni),  n.  pi,  [From 
Lepidotus.]  A  synonym  of  Lepidoidei. 

Lepidotus(lep-i-do'tus),  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepidos, 
a  scale.]  A  fossil  fish  of  the  Wealden  for- 
mation, characterized  by  large,  thick,  rhom- 
boidal,  enamelled  scales,  and  hemispherical 
or  obtusely  conical  teeth. 

Lepis  (lep'is),  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  a  scale.]  In6o(. 
a  thin  flat  membranous  process  or  scale, 
attached  by  its  middle,  and  having  a  lacer- 
ated irregular  margin,  such  as  covers  the 
foliage  of  the  oleaster. 

LepismidSB  (le-  pis  'mi  -de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
lepisma,  a  husk,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
A  family  of  wingless  insects,  belonging  to 
the  order  Thysanura,  having  the  abdomen 
fringed  with  a  series  of  movable  appendages, 
which  assist  the  legs  in  locomotion,  and 
furnished  at  its  extremity  with  three  caudal 
bristles,  wliich  are  used  in  leaping.  It 
includes  the  genera  Lepisma  proper  and 
Machile.  Brands. 

Leporidse  (le-port-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  lepus,  lepo- 
ng,  a  hare,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  The 
hare  tribe,  or  the  family  of  rodents  of 
which  the  genus  Lepus  is  the  type.  The 
dentition  is  very  peculiar,  there  being  four 
upper  incisors,  two  of  these  being  small 
ones,  situated  immediately  behind  the  nor- 
mal pair. 

Leporine  (lep'or-in  or  icp'or-in),  a,  [L. 
leporinus,  from  lepus,  a  hare.]  Pertaining 
to  a  hare;  having  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
the  hare. 

Lepped  t  (lept),  pp.     Leaped.    Spenser. 

Lepraria  (le-pra'ri-a),  n.  [L.  lepra,  leprosy, 
the  plants  on  which  the  species  grow  appear- 
ing as  if  affected  with  leprosy.  ]  A  former . 
generic  term  for  lichens  in  which  the  crust 
is  broken  up  into  a  dusty  mass,  occasionally 
mixed  with  a  few  threads.  The  yellow 
powdery  and  white  patches  on  the  oak  are 
examples. 

Leprose  (lep'ros),  a.  In  bot.  having  a  scurfy 
appearance. 

Leprosity  (le-pros'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  leprous. 

Leprosy  (lep'ro-si),  n.  [O.  Fr.  leprosie.  See 
LEPER.]  A  name  given  to  several  different 
diseases.  Elephantiasis  is  sometimes  called 
Arabic  leprosy.  Regarding  the  leprosy  of 
the  Jews  nothing  certain  is  known.  The 
term  was  probably  applied  to  various  invet- 
erate cutaneous  diseases,  especially  those  of 
a  chronic  or  contagious  order.  The  name  is 
now  frequently  restricted  by  medical  writers 
to  the  Greek  or  tubercular  leprosy  which 
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prevailed  during  the  middle  age*,  and  Is 
still  met  with  in  Iceland,  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands.  Norway  and  Sweden,  u 
well  as  In  Africa,  the  Bast  and  Wert  Indies, 
and  many  tropical  Islands.  The  disease  Is 
characterised  by  dusky  red  or  livid  tuber- 
cle* of  various  sizes  on  the  face,  ear*,  and 
extramlUe*;  thickened  or  rugo*e  *Ute  of 
the  skin,  with  loas  of  It*  sensibility,  falling 
off  of  the  hair,  excepting  that  of  the  scalp ; 
hoane.  nasal,  or  lo«t  voice;  oziena,  nlcera- 
tlons  of  the  surface,  and  extreme  fetor; 
while  in  some  *evere  cases  the  flngen  and 
toe*  drop  off.  The  causes  of  this  dlieaae  are 
uncertain,  but  poor  living,  uncleanline**, 
disuse  of  salt,  and  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp  are  it*  constant  attendants.  I U  cure 
Is  always  uncertain,  and,  in  advanced  cases, 
Improbable. 

Leprous  (lep'rus),  a.  [L  lepnnu;  Fr.  U- 
TrSsKtMlMA]  1.  Infectedwlthleprosy; 
covered  with  white  scales. 

His  hand  wm.  lefrnu  as  mow.  Ex.  Iv.  4. 

2.  In  bot.  covered  with  a  sort  of  scurftness. 

as  crustaweous  lichens;  lepidote. 
Leprously  (lep'rus-Ii),  ado.    In  a  leprous 

manner. 
Leprousness  (lep'rus-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

l><-ing  leprous. 
Leptocardil   (lep'to-kar-di-I),   n.    pi.    [Or. 

leutoi,   slender,   and    Aral-did,    the   heart.] 

The  name  given  by  Muller  to  the  order  of  [ 

fishes  comprising  the  laucelet,  now  called 

J'haryngobra  nchii. 
Leptodacty  1,  Leptodacty  le  Oep-  to-dak'ti  1), 

ii.     (Or.  levtoi,   slender,   and   rfnttyto,  • 

toe.)  A  bird  or  other  animal  having  slender 

IMK 
Leptodactylous  (lep-to-dak'til-us),  a.    [Or. 

leptoi,   slender,    and   dalttylot,   a   finger] 

Having  slender  toes. 
Leptolepls  (lep-tol'e-pts),  n.     [Or.   leptoi,  i 

•mooth,  and  lepii.  a  scale)    A  genus  of 

small  sauroid  fossil  fishes  found  in  the  lias 

and  oolite. 
Leptology  (lep-tol'o-Ji),  n.    [Or.  leptoloaia- 

1  -plot,  Miiall,  and  logon,  discourse  ]  A  minute 
and  tedious  discourse  on  trifling  things 

LeptosperrnumOep.to-sper'roumX  n.  [Or. 
leptoi,  smooth,  and  tperma,  seed.)  A  large 
genus  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  nat  order  Myrtacec. 
They  have  email  leathery  dotted  leaves  and 
white  flowers  Captain  Cook's  crew  used 
the  leaves  of  L.  lanigerutn  for  tea,  and  they 
are  said  to  Improve  the  flavour  of  beer. 

Lepus  (16'pusX  n.  [I. ,  a  hare  ]  1.  A  genus 
ofrodents,  comprising  the  hare  and  rabbit 
See  HARK,  RABBIT  —2.  Inoniroii.  the  Hare, 
a  southern  constellation  containing  nine- 
teen stars.  It  Is  situated  directly  under 
Orion. 

Lore  t  (li'-r).  n     Empty.    See  LKER. 

Lenueada  (ler  ne'a-de).  n.  pi.  A  group  of 
parasitic  suctorial  crustaceans,  of  the  order 
Ichthyophthira  or  Ash-lice. having  the  mouth 
armed  with  piercing  mandibles,  and  the 
feet,  jaws,  and  true  legs  undeveloped,  found 
attached  to  fishes.  Some  species  penetrate 
the  skin,  and  feed  on  the  viscera.  The 
typical  genus  is  Lernrea. 

Lernean,  Lernean  (ler-ne'an),  ti.  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Lenmadie. 

Lerot  (le'rot),  n.  [  Fr. ,  dim.  from  loir,  a  dor- 
mouse, from  L.  pf is,  fflirii,  a  dormouse.  ]  A 
name  of  the  garden  dormouse  (Myoxul  ni- 
teta),  a  little  rodent  which  makes  great 
havoc  among  fruit  It  hlliemates  in  win- 
ter, six  or  seven  crowding  into  one  cell 

Lese,t  n      A  leash.     Chaucer 

Lese, I  a.  [A  Sax.  ledi,  false.)  False;  lying. 
Chauoer. 

Lese,  I  *.(.    To  lose     Chaucer. 

Lese  Majesty  ( 1> •/.'  maj'es-tl ),  n.    See  I  i  /. >; 

MAJB3TT. 

Lesion  (le'zhon),  n.  [L  Itrtio,  from  Unlo,  to 
hurt)  1.  A  hurting:  hurt;  wound;  injury. 

2  In  Scot*  law.  the  degree  of  harm  or  injury 
done  to  the  Interests  of  a  minor,  or  of  a 
person  of  weak  capacity,  necessary  to  entitle 
him  to  reduce  or  set  aside  the  deed  by  which 
he  has  suffered. —  3.  Inpathol.  derangement; 
disorder;  any  morbid  change,  either  In  the 
exercise  of  function*  or  In  the  texture  of 
organs 

Less  I  (les).     For  Unlra.     D.  Janton. 

-Leu  (les).  A  terminating  syllable  appended 
to  man;  noons,  and  thus  f orrnlng  adjective*, 
I*  the  A  Sax.  -leai,  Ooth.  -laut.  IceL  -<ou*t, 
O  Sax.  -(oj.O.H.G  -loot,  -Ui,  signifying  liter- 
ally loose  from,  and  allied  to  the  A.  Sax. 
lysan.  leotan,  E  late.  It  form*  adjective* 
denoting  destitute  of.  void  of,  wanting:  as, 
•  witleu  man.  a  man  destitute  of  wit;  child- 


Ira,  without  children;  fatherfcw;  falthtew; 

;  lawlMi;  Ac. 

-X  «-  [O.K.  leue.  t<uu.  A-  Sax  &»• 
(for  torn).  Allied  to  Ooth.  iontx, 
weak  (comp.  Uu») ;  the  super!,  tout  is  a  con- 
tracted form  of  A.  Sax.  la*M,  lauett.  Little, 
which  serve*  as  the  positive,  is  from  a 
different  root]  Smaller;  not  so  large  or 
great;  as,  a  few  quantity  or  number;  a 
bone  of  leu  aixe  or  value;  we  are  all 
destined  to  suffer  affliction  in  a  greater 
or  lea  degree. 

Less  (les),  adv.  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree;  i 
as  leu  bright  or  loud ;  leu  beautiful ;  leu 
obliging;  lew  careful;  the  leu  a  man  praises 
himself  the  more  disposed  are  others  to 
praise  him. 

Less  (les),  11.  1.  Not  so  much;  a  quantity  not 
so  great  as  another  quantity ;  anything  be- 
low a  certain  standard;  as,  he  said  he  would 
have  all  his  rights  and  honours,  and  would 
not  be  contented  with  leu. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered, 
some  more,  some  lest.  Ex.  xvi.  17, 

2.  A  younger;  an  inferior. 

The  Ita  Is  blessed  of  the  better.        Heb.  vii.  7. 

— No  leu.  nothing  of  Inferior  consequence 
or  moment;  nothing  else. 

He  is  tto  less  than  what  we  say  he  is.      Stta*. 
Look  for  no  lets  than  death.  Shak. 

Less  t  (les),  D.(.    To  make  less.    Cower. 

Lessee  (les-scO.  n.  [Fromfc<we.]  The  person 
to  whom  a  lease  Is  given,  or  who  takes  an 
estate  by  lease. 

Lessen  (les'n),  u.t  1.  To  make  less;  to 
diminish;  to  reduce  in  size,  number,  degree, 
state,  or  quality;  as,  to  lesten  a  kingdom  or 
it*  population ;  awkward  manners  tend  to 
leuen  our  respect  for  men  of  merit  —2.  To 
degrade;  to  reduce  indignity;  to  depreciate; 
to  disparage. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office  when  ill  men 
conspired  to  lessen  it.  Atterbury. 

Lessen  (les'n),  v.i.  To  become  less;  to 
shrink;  to  contract  in  bulk,  quantity, 
number,  or  amount;  to  become  less  in 
degree :  to  decrease ;  to  diminish.  '  Listen 
to  the  leuening  music.'  Tennytm. 

Lesser  (les'er),  a.  [A  double  compar. 
from  leu.]  Less;  smaller. 

By  the  same  reason  may  a  man  in  the  state  of  nature 
punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  taw.  Lofke. 

God  made  ...  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night. 
Gen.  i.  16. 

[The  use  of  this  form  of  the  comparative  of 
little  is  not  so  common  as  that  of  the  form 
leu.  but  it  Is  almost  uniform  after  the  defi- 
nite article,  and  in  antithesis  to  greater  as 
well  as  in  certain  special  instances ;  as,  in 
Leuer  Asia.  ] 
Lesser  (les'er),  ado.  Less. 

Some  say  he's  mad ;  others  that  leisir  hate  him 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury.  Shall. 

Leases  (les'ez).  n.  [Fr.  tausea,  lit.  leavings, 
from  laiuer,  to  leave.)  In  hunting,  the  or- 
dure or  excrement  of  the  boar,  wolf,  ami 
bear. 

Lesson  ( les'n).  n.  [Fr.  lt(on;  L.  lectio,  lee- 
tionis,  from  I.  lego,  lecttnn,  to  pick  up, 
gather,  or  collect,  to  read.]  1.  Anything 
read  or  recited  to  a  teacher  by  a  pupil  or 
learner,  or  such  a  portion  of  a  book  as  is 
assigned  by  a  preceptor  to  a  pupil  to  be 
learned  at  one  time ;  something  to  be 
learned.— 2.  Instruction  conveyed  toapupil 
at  one  time;  as,  to  receive  twelve  leuons  in 
music;  a  half-hour  lesson  on  the  piano. — 
&  Anything  learned  or  that  may  he  learned 
from  experience. 

O  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain.     Shak. 

4.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  ser- 
vice; as,   here  endeth  the  first    («»«on.— 

5.  Precept;  doctrine  or  notion  inculcated. 

Be  not  Jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself. 

Ecclus.  ix.  i. 

6.  Severe  lecture;  reproof;  rebuke. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late. 
Sir  f.  Sidney. 

7.  A  musical   composition  written  as  an 
exercise  for  an  Instrument 

Those  good  laws  were  like  good  lessons  set  for  a 
flute  out  of  tune.  Sir  J.  Davtet. 

Lesson  (les'n),  c.t.    To  teach;  to  instruct. 

Children  should  be  seasoned  betimes,  and  lessoned 
Into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice. 

Sir  Jt.  L' Estrange. 

Lessor  (let-sorO,  n.  [From  lente.  ]  One  who 
leases ;  the  person  who  lets  to  a  tenant  for 
a  term  of  yean,  or  gives  a  lease. 

Lest  (lest),  cm}.  [O.E  legte,  leoite,  for  let  the, 
shortened  from  A.  Sax.  (AD  Im  the,  the 
leas  that,  lest— (Ay,  by  that  =  the  In  the  more, 


Ac.,  Itrt-leu.  the,  indeclinable  relative.) 
For  fear  that;  in  case;  that .  .  .  not 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it.  test 
ye  die.  Gen.  III.  j. 

Sin  no  more,  Itit  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 
Jn.  v.  14. 

Lest  I  (test).  ». "'.    To  listen.     Speiixer. 

Lest, I  n.  [A  form  of  lutt.]  I'leasure. 
Chaucer. 

Leste, t  D.I.  To  list;  to  please:  generally 
used  as  an  impersonal. 

Leste,*  a.    Last.    Chaucer. 

Leste,  t  o  superl.     Least.     Chaucer. 

Lestrls  (les'tris),  n.  [Or.  Ifttri*.  piratical, 
from  lettes,  a  robber,  pirate.]  A  genus  of 
palmiped  birds,  distinguished  from  the  true 
gulls  by  their  membranous  nostrils  being 
larger,  and  opening  nearer  to  the  point  ana 
edge  of  the  beak;  the  tail  is  also  pointed. 
The  L.  parasitical  is  the  arctic  gull,  and 
the  L.  catarrhactes  the  skua  gull,  the  moat 
formidable  of  all  the  gull  kind.  They  bnth 
force  gulls  and  other  sea-birds  to  give  up 
their  prey;  hence  their  name. 

Let  (let),  n.f.  pret.  *  pp.  let;  ppr.  letting. 
[Common  to  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  ori- 
ginally with  reduplicated  preterite.  A  Sax. 
Uf /an,  Irian,  pret.  leot,  leolt,  for  lalot  (Ooth. 
la06t);V.laaten,lcel.ldta,Gotl\.Utan,leitan, 
Q.  lauen,  to  let,  to  permit,  to  let  go,  set  free; 
allied  to  E.  late,  and  probably  to  L.  lamis, 
weary,  exhausted.)  1.  To  permit;  to  allow; 
to  suffer;  to  give  leave  or  power  by  a  posi- 
tive act,  or  negatively  to  withhold  restraint; 
not  to  prevent;  as,  a  leaky  ship  leti  water 
enter  into  the  hold.  Let  la  now  always 
followed  by  the  infinitive  without  the  sign 
to;  and  the  examples  of  its  use  with  the 
infinitive  preceded  by  to  are  rare  even  in 
older  English. 

Pharaoh  said,  1  will  let  you  go.  Ex.  viii.  36. 

When  the  ship  was  caught  and  could  not  bear  up 
into  the  wind,  we  let  her  drive.  Acts  xxvii.  15. 

2.  To  cause;  to  make. 

There's  a  letter  for  you.  sir.  ...  if  your  name  be 
Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  Is.  Shak. 

[In  this  sense  the  word  let  is  pretty  common 
in  Old  English  with  the  infinitive  not  pre- 
ceded by  f  o,  in  constructions  similar  to  those 
in  which  do  is  used  with  the  infinitive  in 
modern  English.  Thus  Chaucer  has— 

For  which  this  noble  Theseus  anon 
/  c.'  senden  after  gentle  Palamon ; 

where  let  senden  is  equivalent  to  did  tend. 
See  Abbott  i  Shaktperian  Grammar,  {  303.] 

3.  To  lease;  to  grant  possession  and  use  for 
a  compensation ;  as,  to  let  an  estate  for  a 
year;  to  let  a  house  to  a  tenant;  to  let  n 
room  to  lodgers:  often  followed  by  out;  but 
theoudsunnecessary.—  4.  Togiveout,  as  any 
work  to  be  performed  at  a  fixed  rate;  as,  to 
let  the  works  on  a  railway.  —5.  In  the  impera- 
tive mood,  let  has  the  following  uses,  (o)  Fol- 
lowed by  the  first  and  third  persons  it  ex- 
presses desire  or  wish;  hence  it  is  used  in 
prayer  and  entreaty  to  superiors, and  to  those 
who  have  us  In  their  power;  as,  let  me  not 
wander  from  thy  commandments.  Ps.  cxix. 
10.  (i>)  Followed  by  the  first  person  plural,  let 
expresses  exhortation  or  entreaty;  as,  rise, 
let  ut  go.  (c)  Followed  by  the  third  person, 
it  implies  permission,  desire,  command,  or 
concession,  addressed  to  an  inferior;  as,  let 
him  go;  let  them  remain. 

Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  to- 
gether unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear. 

Gen.  i.  , 
O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow.      Poj*. 

—  To  let  alone,  to  leave ;  to  suffer  to  remain 
without  Intermeddling;  as,  let  alone  this  idle 
project;  let  me  alone.  Adverbially  used  in 
the  sense  of  not  to  take  into  account ;  not 
to  mention.  [Colloq.  or  vulgar. ) 

He's  vurth  a  shilling  a  day;  let  alotte  the  arrands. 
Dickens. 

1  wouldn't  turn  out  a  badger  to  you,  Ut  altmt  a  man. 
Dickens. 

—To  let  be,  to  suffer  to  be  as  at  present;  to 
suffer  to  go  or  to  cease;  to  let  alone.— To  let 
blood,  to  open  a  vein  aud  suffer  the  blood 
to  flow  out— To  let  down,  (a)  to  permit  to 
sink  or  fall;  to  lower. 

She  let  them  ctirwn  by  a  cord  through  the  window, 
josh.  II.  15. 

(6)  To  soften  in  tempering,  as  tools,  cutlery, 
&c.  —  To  let  drive  or  let  flv,  to  send  forth  or 
discharge  with  violence,  as  an  arrow,  stone, 
Ac.— To  let  go,  to  allow  or  suffer  to  go:  to 
release  from  confinement;  to  relax  hold  of 
anything:  often,  by  a  vulgar  corruption, 
with  of. 

'  Don't,'  cried  Oliver,  struggling.     '  Letgff  o/me.' 
Dickens. 

—To  let  in  or  info,  (a)  to  permit  or  suffer  to 
enter ;  to  admit ;  as,  open  the  door,  let  in 


Kate,  Our,  fat,  fall;       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;      V.  Sc.  lev. 
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my  friend;  we  are  not  let  into  the  secrets  of 
the  cahinet.  (6)  To  place  in  as  an  insertion, 
(c)  To  cheat.  Halliwell.— To  let  loose,  to 
free  from  restraint;  to  permit  to  wander  at 
large.— To  let  off,  (a)  to  allow  to  escape;  to 
release,  as  from  a  penalty  or  an  engage- 
ment. (6)  To  discharge,  as  an  arrow;  to 
flre,  as  a  gun.  —  To  let  out,  (a)  to  suffer 
to  escape.  (b)  To  loosen;  to  extend;  to 
enlarge;  as,  to  let  out  a  rope  (by  allowing  it 
to  slip);  to  let  out  a  sail  or  a  garment,  (c)  To 
lease  or  let  to  hire,  id)  To  give  on  contract. 
See  above  def.  \.—To  let  slide,  to  let  alone; 
not  to  mind;  to  pay  no  more  attention  to. 

Let  the  world  slide  :  sessa !  Shak. 

— To  let  slip,  to  let  go;  to  let  loose;  to  omit; 
to  lose  by  negligence. — Let  that  flee  stick 
to  the  wa',  let  that  alone;  say  nothing  about 
that.  [Scotch.]— To  let  well  alone,  to  for- 
bear trying  to  improve  that  which  is  already 
in  a  satisfactory  condition;  to  leave  matters 
as  they  are. 
Let  (let),  v.i.  l.t  To  forbear;  to  leave  off. 

That  man  is  bounden  to  his  observance 

For  Goddes  sake  to  leten  of  his  will.      Chaucer. 

When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 

To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white. 

Shak. 

2.  To  be  offered  for  hire;  as,  a  house  to  let. 

3.  To  yield  a  certain  rent  by  being  hired  out; 
as,  this  house  lets  for  £50  a  year.  —  To  let 
in,  to  leak ;  to  admit  water.  —  To  let  on, 
to  make  a  disclosure;  to  betray  knowledge; 
as,  don't  let  on  about  that;  that  is,  don't 
mention  it.    [Scotch  and  American.] 

Let  (let),  n.     A  letting  for  hire. 

Till  this  coach-house  .  .  .  gets  a  better  let,  we  live 
here  cheap.  Dickens. 

Let  (let),  r.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  letted;  ppr.  letting. 
[A.  Sax.  lettan,  to  delay,  to  hinder,  from 
lent,  late;  comp.  hinder,  from  hind.]  To  re- 
tard; to  hinder;  to  impede;  to  interpose 
obstructions  to. 

Mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly  whole. 

And  lets  me  from  the  saddle.        Tennyson. 

Let  (let),  n.  A  retarding ;  hinderance ;  ob- 
stacle; impediment;  delay. 

And  hath  set 

Us  young  immortals,  without  any  let, 
To  watch  his  slumber  through.  Keats. 

-Let  (let).  A  diminutive  termination  of 
nouns;  as,  hamiei,  a  little  house;  rivulet,  a 
small  stream.  It  is  from  French  et,  with  I 
interposed,  which  is  also  recognized  as  a 
diminutive,  hence  let  is  properly  a  double 
diminutive. 

Let-abee  (let-a-be'),  n.  Let  alone;  forbear- 
ance: used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  let-alee 
for  let-abee,  forbearance  for  forbearance ; 
mutual  forbearance.  [Scotch.  ] 

Letch  (lech),  n.  [See  following  verb.]  An 
almost  stagnant  ditch.  [Provincial.] 

Letch  (lech),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  leccan,  to  wet,  to 
moisten.  See  LEAK.]  To  wash,  as  ashes, 
by  percolation,  or  causing  water  to  pass 
through  them,  and  thus  to  separate  from 
them  the  alkali.  The  water  thus  charged 
with  alkali  is  called  lye.  Written  also  Leach. 

Letch  (lech),  v.i.  To  pass  through  by  per- 
colation. Written  also  Leach. 

Letch  (lech),  ?i.  1.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
through  which  water  letches  or  passes,  and 
thus  imbibes  the  alkali.— 2.  A  letch-tub. 

Letch  (lech),  n.  [See  LECH,  LECHER.]  Strong 
desire;  passion. 

Some  people  have  a  letch  for  unmasking  impostors, 
and  for  avenging  the  wrongs  of  others.   De  Quincey. 

Letch-tub  (lech'tub),  n.  A  wooden  vessel 
or  tub  in  which  ashes  are  letched.  Some- 
times written  Leach-tub. 

Letchy  (lech'i),  a.  Allowing  water  to  per- 
colate through:  said  of  gravelly  and  sandy 
soils. 

Lete.t  n.    The  river  Lethe.    Chaucer. 

Letgame.t  n.  [Let,  hinderance,  and  game, 
sport,  play.  ]  A  hinderer  of  pleasure.  Chau- 
cer. 

Lethal  (le'thal),  a.  [L.  lethalis,  letalis,  mor- 
tal, from  letum,  death.]  Deadly;  mortal; 
fatal. 

Could  not  your  heavenly  charms,  your  tuneful  voice, 
Have  Booth'd  the  rage  of  rueful  fate,  and  stay'd 
The  lethal  blow  !  W.  Richardson. 

Lethality  (le-thal'i-ti),  n.     Mortality. 

The  certain  punishment  being  preferable  to  the 
doubtful  lethality  of  the  fetish.  Atkins. 

Lethargic,  Lethargical  (le-thar'jik,  le- 
thar'jik-al),  a.  [L.  lethargicus;  Gr.  lethar- 
gikos,  from  lethargos,  drowsiness.  See 
LETHAKGT.]  1.  Affected  with  lethargy;  mor- 
bidly inclined  to  sleep ;  extremely  drowsy  ; 
dull;  heavy. 


2.  Pertaining  to.  resembling,  or  caused  by 
lethargy;  as,  lethargic  sleep. 
Lethargically  (le-thar'jik-al-li),  adv.    In  a 
lethargic  manner. 

Mr.  Muzzy  was  not  only  unwieldy,  but  so  lethar- 
gically stupid,  that  he  fell  asleep  even  in  musical 
assemblies.  Lord  Cortte. 

Lethargicalness,  Lethargicness  (le-thar'- 
jik-al-nes,  le-thar'jik-nes),  «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lethargic ;  morbid  or  un- 
natural sleepiness  or  drowsiness. 

Lethargize  (leth'ar-jiz),  y.t.  pret.  &  pp.  le- 
thargized;  ppr.  lethargizing.  To  render  le- 
thargic. 

All  bitters  are  poison,  and  act  by  stilling,  and  de- 
pressing, and  lethargizing  the  irritability. 

Coleridge. 

Lethargy  (leth'ar-ji),  n.  [L.  lethargia;  Gr. 
lethargta  —  lithe,  oblivion,  and  argos,  idle, 
or  more  probably  alyos,  pain,  morbid  affec- 
tion, the  I  being  dissimilated  to  r  on  ac- 
count of  the  I  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
word.]  1.  Unnatural  sleepiness;  morbid 
drowsiness;  continued  or  profound  sleep, 
from  which  a  person  can  scarcely  be  awaked. 
2.  Dulness;  inaction;  inattention. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy.  Atterbitry. 

Lethargy  (leth'ar-ji),  i).  (.  To  make  lethargic 
or  dull.  [Rare.] 

His  notion  weakens,  his  discernings 

Are  lelhargied—  Ha!  waking?  'tis  not  so.     Sha&. 

Lethe  (le'the),  n.  [Gr.  lethe,  forgetfulness. 
Akin  L.  lateo,  to  lie  hid.]  1.  In  Greek  myth. 
the  river  of  oblivion;  one  of  the  streams  of 
the  infernal  regions.  Its  waters  possessed 
the  quality  of  causing  those  who  drank  them 
to  forget  the  whole  of  their  former  exist- 
ence.—2.  Oblivion;  a  draught  of  oblivion. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe.  Shak. 

Lethe t  (leth),  n.  [L.  lethum,  death.]  Death. 

Here  did'st  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe.  Shak. 

Lethean  (le-the'an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
river  Lethe;  inducing  forgetfulness  or  obli- 
vion. 'If  Death  so  taste  lethean  springs.' 
Tennyson. 


Sparta.  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 
Lethargic  dost  thou  lie? 


Byron. 


Letheon  (le'the-on),  n.  [Gr.  lithe,  forgetful- 
ness.]  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  sul- 
phuric ether  when  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 

Letheonize  (le'the-on-iz),  v.t.  To  subject  to 
the  influence  of  letheon;  to  render  uncon- 
scious or  forgetful. 

Lethiferous  (le-thifer-us),  a.  [L.  lethum, 
death,  and/ero,  to  bring.]  Deadly;  mortal; 
bringing  death  or  destruction. 

Those  that  are  really  lethiferous  are  but  excres- 
cencies  of  sin.  Dr.  Robinson. 

Lethy  (leth'i),  a.  Causing  oblivion  or  for- 
getfulness; letheau.  [Rare.] 

Lett  (let),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  province  of  Livonia. 

Letter  (let'er),  n.  One  who  lets  or  permits. 
—Letter-go,  one  who  lets  go;  a  spendthrift; 
a  squanderer. 

A  provider  slow 

For  his  own  good,  a  careless  letter-go 
Of  money.  B.  Jonson. 

Letter  (let'er),  n.  One  who  lets,  retards,  or 
hinders. 

Letter  (let'er),  n.  [Fr.  lettre,  L.  litera,  from 
lino,  litum,  to  besmear,  an  early  mode  of 
writing  being  by  graving  the  characters 
upon  tablets  smeared  over  with  wax.  See 
LIQUOR.]  1.  A  mark  or  character,  written, 
printed,  engraved,  or  painted,  used  as  the 
representative  of  a  sound,  or  of  an  articula- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech. — 2.  A  written 
or  printed  message;  an  epistle;  a  communi- 
cation made  by  visible  characters  from  one 
person  to  another  at  a  distance. 

1  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at.     Shak. 

3.  Neither  more  nor  less  than  what  words 
literally  express;  literal  or  verbal  meaning. 

We  must  observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  reason  of  the  law.  and  the  in- 
tentions of  the  lawgiver.  Jer,  Taylor. 
Broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense.     Tennyson. 

4.  In  printing,  a  single  type  or  character ; 
also  types  collectively;  as,  plenty  of  letter; 
scarcity  of  letter.— 5.  pi.  Learning;  erudition- 
as,  a  man  of  letters.  '  In  the  flowery  walk  of 
letters.'  Tennyson.— Letter  of  attorney.  See 
ATTORNEV.— Letter  of  credence.    See  CRED- 
ENCE, 2.  —Letter  of  credit.  See  under  CREDIT. 
—Letter  of  Marque.    See  MARQUE.—  Signet 
letter.  See  SIGNET.—  Dead  letter.  See  DEAD- 
LETTER.  —Letters  clause,  in  law,  close  letters, 
being  usually  closed  or  sealed  up  with  the 


royal  signet  or  privy  seal.— Letters  patent  or 
overt, a.  writing  executed  and  sealed,  by  which 
power  and  authority  are  granted  to  a  person 
to  do  some  act  or  enjoy  some  right.  —  To  run 
one's  letters,  in  Scots  law,  to  apply,  as  a 
prisoner,  for  trial  at  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
in  cases  when  such  trial  could  be  brought 
on  in  that  court  before  the  circuit  court  sits 
in  the  locality  in  which  he  is  imprisoned. 

Letter  (let'er),  t>.  t.  To  impress  or  form  let- 
ters on;  as,  to  letter  a  book;  a  book  gilt  and 
lettered. 

Letter-board  (let'er-bord),  n.  In  -printing, 
a  board  on  which  pages  of  types  are  placed 
for  distribution,  and  also  when  they  are 
not  immediately  wanted. 

Letter-book  (let'er-buk),  n.  A  book  in 
which  a  business  man  inserts  copies  of  letters 
despatched  by  him. 

Letter-box  (let'er-boks),  n.  A  box  for  re- 
ceiving letters;  a  post-office  box. 

Letter-carrier  (let'er-kar-i-er),  n.  A  man 
who  carries  about  and  delivers  letters;  a 
postman. 

Letter-case  (let'er-kas),  n.  1.  A  case  for 
containing  letters  or  epistles.— 2.  In  print- 
ing, a  case  of  letters  or  types. 

Letter-clip  (let'er-klip),  n.  A  contrivance, 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  spring-clasp,  for 
keeping  letters  or  papers  fast  together. 

Letter-cutter  (let'er-kut-er),  n.  One  who 
cuts  types. 

Lettered  (let'erd),  a.  1.  Literate;  educated; 
versed  in  literature  or  science.  'Lettered 
Rabbins.'  Prior.— 2.  Belonging  to  learning; 
suiting  letters  ;  as,  a  lettered  retirement ; 
lettered  ease.  —  3.  Furnished,  marked,  or 
designated  with  letters;  as,  a  lettered  cut 
or  illustration. 

Letter-founder  (let'er-found-er),  ».  One 
who  casts  letters;  a  type-founder. 

Letter-foundry  (let'er-found-ri),  n.  A  place 
where  types  are  cast. 

Lettering  (let'er-ing),  ».  1.  The  act  of  im- 
pressing letters.— 2.  The  letters  impressed 
or  formed  upon  anything. 

Letterize  (let'er-iz),  v.i.  To  write  letters  or 
epistles.  Lamb.  [Rare.] 

Letterless  (let'er-les),  a.  Devoid  of  letters; 
illiterate;  unlettered;  not  learned.  'A  mere 
daring  letterless  commander.'  Waterhouse. 

Letterling  (let'er-ling),  n.    A  little  letter. 

Letter-lock  (let'er-lok),  n.  A  lock  whose 
bolt  is  surrounded  by  several  rings  having 
notches,  through  which  a  set  of  studs  on 
the  bolt  must  pass  before  the  lock  can  be 
opened.  These  notches  are  so  arranged  as 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bolt  except 
when  certain  letters  on  a  series  of  exterior 
rings  are  brought  into  line  with  each  other 
so  as  to  form  a  particular  word  or  combina- 
tion on  which  the  lock  has  been  set. 

Lettern  (let'em),  n.    See  LECTERN. 

Letter-office  (let'er-of-fls),  n.  A  place  where 
letters  are  deposited  and  from  which  they 
are  distributed. 

Letter-paper  (let'ar-pS-per),  n.  Paper  for 
writing  letters  on. 

Letterpress  (let'er-pres),  n.  1.  Letters  and 
words  impressed  on  paper  or  other  material 
by  types;  print.— 2.  Same  as  Copying-ma- 
chine. 

Letterpress  (let'er-pres),  a.  Consisting  of, 
relating  to,  or  employed  in,  type-printing ; 
as,  a  letterpress  printer;  letterpress  printing. 

Letter-sorter  (let'er-sort-er),  n.  An  assist- 
ant in  a  post-office  who  is  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging letters. 

Letter-wood  (let'er-wud),  n.  The  heart- 
wood  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Brosimum  (B. 
Aubletifr,  belonging  to  the  bread-fruitfamily 
(Artocarpacere),  and  a  native  of  Guiana.  It 
is  extremely  hard,  of  a  beautiful  brown 
colour  with  black  spots,  which  have  been 
compared  to  hieroglyphics;  hence  the  name. 
It  is  used  in  cabinet-work  for  veneering 
only,  its  scarcity  and  costliness  making  it 
an  article  of  rare  and  limited  application. 

Letter-writer  (let'er-rit-er),  n.  One  who 
writes  letters;  a  book  which  teaches  the 
proper  modes  of  writing  letters;  an  instru- 
ment for  copying  letters. 

Letticet  (let'is),  n.    Same  as  Lattice. 

Lettice-capt  (let'is-kap),  n.  [Probably  a 
form  of  lettuce-cap,  lettuce  being  a  mild 
soporific  and  sedative.  ]  A  soporific  in  which 
lettuce  was  probably  a  leading  ingredient. 

Bring  in  the  lettice-cap.    You  must  be  shaved,  sir. 
And  then  how  suddenly  we'll  make  you  sleep. 

Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Lettiee-capt  (let'is-kap),  n.  [Comp.  O.Fr. 
letice,  a  gray  fur.]  A  kind  of  cap. 


A  letcic 


cap  it  wears  and  beard  not  short. 

Shippe  o/Safegarde  (1569). 


ch,  cAain;      ch.Sc.IocA;      g,  go;      j,job;      n,  Fr.  to?i;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  Win;      w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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LEVEL 


LcttUh.  Lettlc  (let'l*h.  let'lk),o.  Of  or  per- 
truing  to  the  Lett*,  or  native*  or  Inhabi- 
tant* of  Livonia. 

LettUh.  Lettlc  flrflih,  let'lk),  n.    The  Ian- 

"JJSVken  by  the  people  of  Livonia,  ori- 

finally  a  Slavonian  branch  of  the  Aryan 

S^cSSrt  (let-^e-aa-ahi).    <*. 

LettuS  (let'UX  n.  [A.  Sax.  lattuct  O  tat- 
tM  l>  latuu,  Fr.  laitut,  from  L.  laetiua, 
a  lettuce,  from  toe,  lactit,  milk.)  The  Bng- 
Uah  popular  name  of  several  specie*  of  Lac- 
tuca;  some  of  which  are  used  a>  lalada.  See 

Leucadendron  (lu-ka-den'dron),  n.  [Or. 
Itutoi,  white,  and  dendron,  a  tree  -in  allu- 
ilon  to  the  white  leave*.)  A  genu*  contain- 
ing between  forty  and  fifty  •pecle.  of  trees 
and  throb.,  with  hand»ome  silky  tUTOry 
entire,  nioitly  »cs*lie  leave*,  and  he«d«of 
yellowith  dlcuciou*  flower*,  nat.  order  Pro- 
teace*  native*  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
L  aroenteum  i*  the  «ilver-trce,  the  silvery 
leave*  of  which  are  much  used  in  Chriitnw* 
decorations 

Leucin.  Leudne 


.  •         -  , 

whi]  (C.HUX(V)  A  white  pulverulent 
substance  obtained  by  treating  muscular 
fibre  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 
with  alcohol  It  crystallizes  in  shilling 
-  ill  - 

Leudacus  Ou-slsTtus),  n.  [Or.  UulcMoi.  the 
whit*  mullet.)  A  geuus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Cyprinidw.  It  contains  numerous 
species,  of  which  the  roach,  dace,  and  bleak 
afford  familiar  examples. 

Leudte  (lu'slt),  n.  [Or.  levkot,  white.]  A 
mineral,  so  called  from  Its  whiteness,  found 
among  volcanic  products  in  Italy,  especially 
at  Vesuvius,  disseminated  through  the  lavas 
In  crystal*  or  in  irregular  masses.  It  Is  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  potassium. 

Leudtic  (lu-«i''il<).  <••  °'  or  pertaining  to, 
containing,  or  resembling  leucite. 

Leudtold  (lu'sl-toid),  o.  In  eryital.  the  tra- 
pezohedron  :  so  called  as  being  the  form  of 
the  mineral  leucite. 

Leucobryacese  (Iu1t6-bri.a"se-e),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
Irukia,  white,  and  bryon,  an  alga.]  A  family 
of  operculate  mosses  arranged  among  the 
AcrocarpC  but  exhibiting  also  lateral  fruit- 
stalks.  There  is  only  one  British  genus. 

Leucocythsemla,  Leucocythemla  (ittTia- 
«i-the"ml-a),  n.  [Or  leukoi,  white,  kytot,  a 
cell,  and  hairna.  blood.]  In  med.  a  disease 
in  which  the  blood  present*  a  great  Increase 
of  the  white  corpuscle*,  the  spleen  and  lym- 
phatic gland*  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased. 

Leucoethiopic  fliik-e-thi-op'ik),  o.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  leucothlop*  or  albino  ;  pertaining 
to  leucopathy. 

Leuco-ethloplc  (luTco-e-thi-op"lk),  a.  Same 

a*  L?»i'<rfltt"f»>' 

LeuccethlopB  (luk-e'thi-ops),  n.  pi.  Leucre- 
thlopeaOuk-e'thl-op-ez).  [Or.  leukoi,  white, 
and  ailhwpt,  an  Ethiop  or  black.]  An  al- 
bino or  Individual  affected  with  a  want  of 
colouring  matter  In  the  skin  and  cutlcular 
appendages. 

Leucojum,  Leucolum  (Iu-k6'jum,  lu-k&'i- 
iim).  H  [Or.  leutni,  white,  and  ton,  a  violet, 
in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
whence  the  English  name  snowflake.)  A 
genus  of  European  bulbous  plants,  nat. 
order  Amaryllldacen.  They  arc  very  like 
snowdrop,  but  the  six  perianth-segments 
are  nearly  equal.  L,  txsticum  is  a  British 
ipecie*  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
snowflake. 

Leucol,  Leucollne  (IfiTcol.  lu'kol-in).  n. 
(C,HTN.)  An  organic  base  obtained  from 
coal-tar.  Isomerlc  with  cbinoliuc. 

Leucoma  (lu-ko'nu),  n.  (L,  from  leukot, 
white.]  A  white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of 
the  eye,  the  result  of  acute  Inflammation. 
Called  also  Albugo. 

Leucopathy,  Leucopathla  (lu-kop'a-thl, 
la-ko-pathT-a),  n.  [Or  levkoi,  white,  and 
pathot,  affection.  ]  The  condition  of  an 
albino;  albinism. 

Leucophane  (  lu'ko-fan  ).  n.  [Or.  leuko*, 
white,  and  ;>/wiiiw».  to  appear]  A  mineral 
occurring  imperfectly  crystallized,  of  a  pale 
greenish  or  wine-  yellow  colour,  consisting  of 
silica,  fluoric  acid,  gluclna,  lime,  andtodium. 
It  It  found  in  Norway. 

Leucophaala  (Iu-k6-fa'«i-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
white  imtterllies.  L.  tinapit,  or  wood-white 
butterfly,  I*  a  native  of  Britain. 
Leucophlegmacy  (iu-ko-fleg'ma-sl),  n 
|<ir  ItutafhUyiMtia  Unkoi,  white,  and 
lihltgma,  phlegm.  )  A  tendency  to  a  dropsi- 


cal state  known  by  palene**,  flabbiness,  or 
redundancy  of  serum  in  the  blood. 

Leucophlegmatlc  ( lu'ko-fleg-mat'  ik ),  «. 
ivrtaming  to  leucophleamaoy  I  having  a 
dropsical  habit  of  body  with  an  unnaturally 
pale  complexion. 

Leucoptertan  (lu-kop-te'ri-an),  n  In  «<*«. 
hi,t  one  of  a  sect  of  the  Greek  Church 
charged  with  the  errors  of  the  Origenists, 
and  with  corrupting  the  text  of  the  Gospel. 

Leucopyrlte  ( lu-kop'i-rit ),  n.  [  Or.  Imkot, 
white  and  E.  pyritet. )  A  mineral  of  a  colour 
between  white  and  steel-gray,  of  a  metallic 
lustre,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic  and 

Leucorrhcea  ( lu-ko-re'a ),  n.  [Or.  levjco,, 
and  rhei  to  flow.)  In  irwd.  a  morbid  dis- 
charge of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  greenish 
mucus  from  the  female  genital  organs;  fluor 
albua;  the  white*. 

Leucosladse  (lu-ko-si'a-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  short -tailed  decapodous  crustaceans, 
containing  many  pretty,  round,  porcellane, 
exotic  crab*. 

Leucostlne  ( lii-kos'tm ),  n.  [Or.  IciOcot, 
white.  ]  A  variety  of  trachyte. 

Leucous  (luTtusX  a.  [Or.  Uukot,  white.) 
White  applied  specifically  to  albinos. 

Leugh,  Leuch  (lyuch  or  lyoch),  pret  of 
lauch.  Laughed.  [Scotch.] 

How  graceless  Ham  Ifngft  at  his  dad. 

Which  made  Canaan  a  niger.  Sums. 

Levant  (levant),  a.  [Fr.  levant,  rising, 
sunrise,  from  lever,  L.  leva,  to  make  light, 
to  raise.  In  the  extract  below,  Milton,  using 
levant  and  ponent  as  correlative  terms, 
directly  borrow*  from  the  It.  levante,  east, 
east  wind,  and  ponenle,  west,  west  wind.) 
l.t  Eastern;  coming  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  sun  rises. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds. 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Matmt. 

2.  In  geol.  the  name  ('  sunrise ")  given  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  Rogers  to  the  fourth  of  his  fifteen 
division*  of  the  palaeozoic  strata  in  the  Ap- 
palachian chain,  the  names  of  which  suggest 
metaphorically  the  different  natural  periods 
of  the  day ;  it  corresponds  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  our  lower  Silurians.— Lt vant  and 
couchant,  in  lam,  see  OOUCHANT. 

Levant  (le-vanf).  n.  [It  Jet-ante,  the  east, 
the  east  wind.  See  the  adjective.)  1.  A 
name  given  somewhat  loosely  to  the  coun- 
tries, or  more  especially  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  countries,  lying  on  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  contig- 
uous waters,  as  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Ac.  —2.  An  easterly  wind 
blowing  up  the  Mediterranean;  a  levantcr. 

Levant  (le-vanf),  u.i.  [Sp.  levantar,  to  raise, 
to  move,  to  remove;  levantar  la  casa,  means 
to  break  up  house ;  levantar  el  campo,  to 
break  up  camp;  to  decamp— from  L.  levare, 
to  raise.)  To  run  away;  to  decamp. 

Her  unfortunate  affliction  precluded  her  from  all 
hope  of  In-anting  with  a  lover.  Trollcft. 

Levant (le-vanf),  n.  Aland-spring.  (Local.) 
•  Landsprings  which  we  call  levant*. '  Gilbert 
White. 

Levanter  (le-vanf er).  n.  The  name  given 
to  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  direction  of  the  Levant. 

Violent  IjvaHters  which  the  learned  amoneus say 
oueht  to  be  the  Euroclydon  which  drove  St.  Paul  to 
Malta.  '*'  H.  Rusttll. 

Levanter  (le-vant'er),  n.  One  who  levants; 
one  who  bets  at  a  horse-race,  and  runs  away 
without  paying  the  wager  lost;  any  one 
who  rnns  away  disgracefully.  [Slang.] 
Levantine  (IS-vant'in  or  lev'an-tin),  a. 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  Levant  '  The  levantine 
churches.'  Sptncer.—'L  Designating  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  silk  cloth. 
Levantine  Oe-v»"t'">  or  lev'an-tin),  n.  1.  A 
native  or  Inhabitant  of  the  Levant— 2.  A 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Levant— 3.  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  silk  cloth. 
Levari  facias  (li-va'rl  fa'shi-aa),  n.  (L., 
that  you  cause  to  tie  levied.  ]  In  law,  a 
writ  of  execution  executed  by  the  sheriff 
for  levying  money  upon  the  good*  and 
lands  of  another.  H  Issues  from  the  county 
court  and  other  Inferior  courts,  except  when 
money  due  for  taxes,  upon  recognizances, 
Ac., I*  to  be  levied,  In  which  case  it  issues 
from  the  exchequer.  This  writ,  except  In 
the  case  of  outlawry,  has  been  completely 
superseded  by  the  writ  of  elf  nit. 
Levatlon  ( le-va'shon ),  n.  [  L.  levatio,  leva- 
tionit,  from  leva,  to  raise.)  The  act  of  rail- 
Ing;  elevation.  Sir  T  More. 
Levator  (le-va'ter),  n.  (L.  from  leva,  to 
raise.]  1.  In  anat.  a  name  applied  to  many 


muscles,  such  as  raise  the  lips,  eyelids,  eye, 
soft  palate,  shoulder-blade,  &c.— 2.  A  sur- 
gical instrument  used  to  raise  a  depressed 
part  of  the  skull. 

Levet  (lev),  r.t.    To  believe. 

Levet  (lev),  ».i    To  live 

Leve  t  a     [See  LIEF.  ]    Dear;  beloved. 

Levecel.t  Levesell,t  n.  [Written  also  Left- 
gal,  Lefgale,  Ac. ,  from  A.  Sax.  leaf,  a  leaf, 
and  sal,  gel,  a  hall,  a  room ;  comp.  Dan.  lovital. 
Sw.  lufsal,  a  hut  of  green  branches.]  1.  A 
lattice.  —2.  A  pent- house  or  projecting 
roof  over  a  door,  window,  &c.— 3.  An  open 
shed. 

He  looketh  up  and  doun  til  he  hath  found 
The  clerke's  hors,  there  as  he  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mille  under  a  IfveseU.          Chatittr. 

Levee  (lev's),  n.  [Fr.  levee,  a  gathering  or 
levying,  a  levy,  the  breaking  up  of  a  meet- 
ing, an  embankment,  from  lever,  to  raise, 
L.  leva.  The  French  word  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  had  the  meaning  which  levee 
commonly  has  in  English,  lever  being  the 
proper  French  word  for  this  meaning.] 

1.  A  morning  reception  held  by  a  prince 
or  great  personage ;  a  morning  assembly. 
The  term  is  chiefly  applied  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  stated  public  occasions  on  which 
the  sovereign  receives  visits  from  such  per- 
sons a*  are  entitled  by  rank  or  fortune  to 
the  honour.     It  is  distinguished  from  a 
drawing-room  in  this  respect,  that  while 
at  the  former  gentlemen  alone  appear  (with 
the  exception  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the 
court),  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  latter.    In  the  United  States, 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  general  or  mis- 
cellaneous assemblage  of  guests,  usually  in 
the  evening;  as,  the  president's  levee.— 

2.  The  act  or  time  of  rising.     Johnson.— 
S.  [Borrowed  from  the  use  of  the  word  by 
the  French  settlers.)    In  America,  an  em- 
bankment on  the  margin  of  a  river,  to  con- 
fine it  within  its  natural  channel ;  as,  the 
kveescm  the  banksof  the  Mississippi.— Levee 
en  matte.    See  LEVY. 

Levee  (le^e),  v.t.  1.  To  attend  the  levee  of; 
to  hunt  or  pursue  at  levees.  [Rare.] 

Warm  in  pursuit,  he  Itvtts  all  the  great.     Young. 

2.  To  embank;  as,  to  levee  a  river. 
Level  (lev'el),  n.  [A.  Sax.  larfel,  from  L. 
libella,  a  line  or  other  appliance  for  testing 
whether  a  surface  is  level,  from  libra,  a 
balance,  a  plummet,  a  level.  The  A.  Sax. 
Icrfel  no  doubt  merged  in  the  O.  Fr.  level, 
livel  (now  niveav),  also  from  L.  libella.] 
1.  An  instrument  by  which  to  find  or  draw 
a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  by  this  means  to  determine  the 
true  level  or  the  difference  of  ascent  or 
descent  between  several  places,  for  various 
purposes  in  architecture,  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, hydraulics,  surveying,  Ac.  There 
Is  a  great  variety  of  instruments  for  this 
purpose,  differently  constructed  and  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  according  to  the  particular 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  the 
cftipenter's  level,  mason's  level,  gunner's 
level,  balance  level,  water  level,  mercurial 
level,  spirit  level,  surveying  level,  Ac.  All 
such  instruments,  however,  may  be  reduced 
to  three  classes:^!)  Those  in  which  the  ver- 
tical line  is  determined  by  a  suspended 
plumb  line  or  balance  weight,  and  the  hori- 
zontal indicated  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  it. 
Such  are  the  carpenter's  and  mason's  levels 
(2)  Those  which  determine  a  horizontal  line 
by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest,  as  water 
and  mercurial  levels.  (3)  Those  which  point 
out  the  direction  of  a  horizontal  line  by  a 
bubble  of  air  floating  in  a  fluid  contained  in 
a  glass  tube.  Such  are  spirit-levels,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  accu- 
rate. All  levels  depend  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, namely,  the  action  of  terrestrial 
gravity.— 2.  A  line  or  surface  every  point  of 
which  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth:  called  a  true  level.— 3.  A  line  or 
surface  which  coincides  with  or  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon :  called  an  ap- 
parent level.— 4.  A  surface  without  inequal- 
ities.—5.  Rate ;  standard ;  usual  elevation ; 
customary  height;  as,  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  world.— 6.  Equal  elevation  with  some- 
thing else;  a  state  of  equality. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a  Irvtt. 
AddisoH. 

7.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missive 
weapon  is  aimed.  "The  level  of  mine  aim.' 
Shak. 

I  stood  i'  the  In'fl 

Of  a  full-charged  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  choked  it.  SAtf*. 


rite,  Or,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mBve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abuoe;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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8.  Rule;  plan;  scheme. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid.        Prior. 

fl.  Fixed  or  settled  position ;  natural  posi- 
tion; position  to  which  anything  is  entitled. 
•When  merit  shall  find  its  level.'  F.  W. 
Robertson.— 10.  In  mining,  an  excavation  or 
cutting  in  a  lode ;  a  horizontal  gallery  in  a 
mine ;  levels  are  generally  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  fathoms  below  the  adit,  in  which 
case  they  are  called  the  ten  fathoms, 
twenty  fathoms,  &c.,  level. 
Level  (lev'el),  a.  1.  Horizontal ;  coinciding 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  parallel  to 
it ;  as,  to  be  perfectly  level  is  to  be  exactly 
horizontal.— 2.  Not  having  one  part  higher 
than  another;  not  ascending  or  descending; 
even;  flat;  having  no  inequalities  of  magni- 
tude; as,  a  level  plain  or  field;  level  ground;  a 
level  floor  or  pavement.  —3.  Even  with  any- 
thing else;  of  the  same  height;  on  the 
same  line  or  plane. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.       Milton. 
The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright, 
The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  li^ht. 

Bealtie. 

4.  Equal  in  rank  or  degree ;  having  no 
degree  of  superiority. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as 
level  in  your  learning.  Bentley. 

Level  (lev'el),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  levelled;  ppr. 
levelling.  1.  To  make  horizontal;  to  reduce 
to  a  horizontal  plane.— 2.  To  make  smooth 
or  even ;  to  reduce  or  remove  inequalities 
of  surface  in  anything ;  as,  to  level  a  road 
or  walk. —  3.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  the 
same  height  with  something  else;  to  lay 
flat;  to  reduce  to  an  even  surface  or  plane. 

And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground. 
Sandys. 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains.    Dryden. 

4.  To  reduce  to  equality  of  condition,  state, 
or  degree;  as,  to  level  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  men. 

The  consequence  has  been  (in  too  many  physical 
systems),  to  level  the  study  of  nature,  in  point  of 
moral  interest,  with  the  investigations  of  the  alge- 
braist. Stewart. 

5.  To  point,  in  taking  aim;  to  elevate  or  de- 
press so  as  to  direct  a  missile  weapon  to  an 
object ;  to  aim ;  as,  to  level  a  cannon  or 
musket 

The  setting  sun  .... 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levelled  his  evening  rays.  Milton. 

Hence — 6.  To  aim ;  to  direct ;  as,  severe  re- 
marks levelled  at  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
age.— 7.  To  adapt;  to  suit;  to  proportion; 
as,  to  level  observations  to  the  capacity  of 
children. — To  level  up,  to  raise  something 
that  is  low  to  the  level  of  anything  higher ; 
specifically,  to  raise  a  lower  person  or  class 
to  the  level  of  a  higher.— To  level  down,  to 
lower  to  the  same  level  or  status. 
Level  (lev'el)>  *>•*•  1-  To  accord  ;  to  agree  ; 
to  suit.  [Rare.] 

Such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  in  the  same  direction  with  some- 
thing; to  be  aimed. 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 
Plac'd  near' at  hand  in  open  view. 
And  rais'd  it  till  it  levell'd  right, 
Against  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite.     Hudibras. 

3.  To  point  a  gun  or  an  arrow  to  the  mark; 
as,  he  immediately  levelled  and  fired. — 4.  To 
direct  the  view  or  purpose ;   to  make  at- 
tempts; to  aim. 

The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  church  .  .  . 
ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also  level. 

Hooket . 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown.      Shak. 

6.f  To  conjecture;  to  attempt  to  guess.  'He 
levelled  at  our  purposes.'  Shak. 
Level-coilt  (lev'el-koil),  n.  An  old  Christ- 
mas game  in  which  each  hunted  the  other 
from  his  seat,  the  loser  giving  up  his  seat  to 
the  winner;  hence,  riotous  sport  of  any 
kind. 

Young  Justice  Bramble  has  kept  level-coil 
Here  in  our  quarters,  stole  away  our  daughter. 

Levelesa.t  a.    Without  leave.    Chaucer. ' 
Levelism  (lev'el-izm),  n.    The  act  or  prin- 
ciples of  levelling  distinctions  in  society. 
[Rare.] 

Leveller  (lev'el-er),  n.  1.  One  who  levels  or 
makes  even. —2.  One  who  destroys  or  at- 
tempts to  destroy  social  distinctions  and 
reduce  all  men  to  equality. 

You  are  an  everlasting  leveller;  you  won't  allow 
encouragement  to  extraordinary  merit.  Collier. 

Its  structure  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
that  princes  are  true  levellers — real  republicans — 
among  themselves.  Brougham. 


[The  term  Levellers  was  particularly  given  to 
a  party  which  arose  in  the  army  of  the  Long 
Parliament  about  the  year  1647.  They  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  level  all  ranks 
and  establish  an  equality  in  titles  and 
estates  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  were 
put  down  by  Fairfax.] 

Levelling  (lev'el-ing),  n.  1.  The  reduction 
of  uneven  surfaces  to  a  level  or  plane.  — 
2.  The  art  or  operation  of  ascertaining  the 
different  elevations  of  objects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  the  art  or  practice  of  find- 
ing how  much  any  assigned  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  included  in  a  survey  is 
higher  or  lower  than  another  assigned  point. 
It  is  a  branch  of  surveying  of  great  impor- 
tance in  making  roads,  determining  the  pro- 
per lines  for  railways,  conducting  water, 
draining  low  grounds,  rendering  rivers  navi- 
gable, forming  canals,  and  the  like.  ••  In 
ordinary  cases  of  levelling  (for  example,  for 
canals,  railways,  &c.)  the  instruments  com- 
monly employed  are  a  spirit-level  with  a 
telescope  attached  to  it,  and  a  stand  for 
mounting  them  on,  and  a  pair  of  levelling 
staves. 

Levelling-pole,  Levelling-rod  (lev'el-ing- 
pol,  lev'el-mg-rod),  n.  Same  as  Levelling- 
sta/. 

Levelling-staff  (lev'el-ing-staf),  ».  An  in- 
strument used  in  levelling  in  conjunction 
with  a  spirit-level  and  telescope.  It  is 
variously  constructed,  but  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  graduated  pole  with  a  vane  sliding 
upon  it  so  as  to  mark  the  height  at  any 
particular  distance  above  the  ground.  In 
levelling  two  of  them  are  used  together, 
and  being  set  up  at  any  required  distance 
the  surveyor,  by  means  of  a  telescope  placed 
between  them  perfectly  horizontally,  is  en- 
abled to  compare  the  relative  heights  of 
the  two  places.  Called  also  Levelling-pole, 
Levelling  -rod,  Station-pole,  or  Station-staff. 

Levelly  (lev'el-li),  adv.  In  a  level  manner; 
evenly. 

Levelness  (lev'el-nes),  n.  The  condition  of 
being  level;  evenness;  equality. 

Leven  (leVn).    See  LEAVEN. 

Levent  (lev'en),  n.     Lightning.     See  LEVIN. 

Leven  (lev'en),  n.  A  lawn;  an  open  space 
between  woods.  [Scotch.] 

Lever  (le'ver),  n.  [Fr.  levier,  from  lever,  L. 
levo,  to  raise.  ]  1.  In  inech.  a  bar  of  metal, 
wood,  or  other  substance  turning  on  a  sup- 
port called  the  fulcrum  or  prop,  and  used 
to  overcome  a  certain  resistance  (called  the 
weight)  encountered  at  one  part  of  the  bar 
by  means  of  a  force  (called  the  power)  ap- 
plied at  another  part.  It  is  one  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  and  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  : 
(1)  When  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  weight 
and  the  power,  as  in  the  handspike,  crow- 
bar, &c.  In  this  case  the  parts  of  the  lever 
on  each  side  of  the  f  ulcram  are  called  the 
arms,  and  these  arms  may  either  be  equal 
as  in  the  balance,  or  unequal  as  in  the 
steelyard.  (2)  When  the  weight  is  between 
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Fig.  i 


arms  of  an  obstetrical  forceps.— 4.  In  den- 
tistry, an  instrument  used  in  extracting  the 
stumps  of  teeth. — Compound  lever,  a  ma- 
chine consisting  of  several  simple  levers 


the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  rowing 
a  boat,  where  the  fulcrum  is  the  water. 
(3)  When  the  power  is  between  the  weight 
and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  raising  a  ladder  from 
the  ground  by  applying  the  hands  to  one 
of  the  lower  rounds,  the  fulcrum  in  this 
case  being  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  bones 
of  animals  are  levers  of  the  third  kind.  Fig.  1 
represents  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the 


Fig.  : 


power  of  acting  at  A,  the  weight  or  resist- 
ance at  w,  0  being  the  fulcrum  or  prop. 
Fig.  2  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  fig.  3  a 
lever  of  the  third  kind.  In  all  levers  the 
power  and  weight  are  inverselyproportional 
to  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  the 
fulcrum  to  the  directions  in  which  the  two 
forces  act. — 2.  A  watch  with  a  lever  escape- 
ment; a  lever  watch.— 3.  In  surg.  one  of  the 
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combined  together  and  actingon  each  other. 
— Lever  escapement,  in  a  watch,  an  escape- 
ment in  which  the  pallets  are  affixed  to  a 
bar  or  lever  vibrating  on  its  centre  and 
having  at  one  end  a  notch  or  fork  which 
catches  a  pin  connected  with  the  balance- 
wheel  and  drives  this  pin  backwards  and 
forwards  so  as  to  give  the  balance-wheel  its 
reciprocal  motion. — Lever  watch,  a  watch 
with  a  lever  escapement.  —  Universal  lever, 
a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  recip- 
rocating motion  of  a  lever  is  made  to  com- 
municate a  continuous  rotatory  motion  to 
a  wheel,  and  a  continuous  rectilinear  mo- 
tion to  anything  attached  by  a  rope  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheel. 

Levert  (le'ver),  a.  compar.  of  lefe,  lief,  or 
leve.  [See  LIEF.]  More  agreeable. 

Levert  (le'ver),  adv.  Rather;  more  gladly; 
more  willingly. 

Shalt  thou  never  eat  nor  drink,  said  the  steward, 

Till  my  lord  be  come  to  town? 
I  make  mine  avow  to  God,  said  Little  John, 

I  had  lever  to  crack  thy  crown.          Old  liallad. 

Leverage  (le'ver-aj ),  n.  1.  The  action  of  a 
lever ;  the  arrangement  by  which  lever 
power  is  gained.  '  The  fulcrum  of  the 
leverage.'  1.  Taylor.  —  2.  Lever  power;  the 
mechanical  advantage  or  power  gained  by 
using  a  lever. 

Lever-board  (le'ver-bord),  n.    See  LOUVRE. 

Leveret  (lev'er-et),  n.  [Fr.  levrette,  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  levre  (now  Kem-e),  a  hare,  from  L. 
lepus,  leporis,  a  hare.]  A  hare  in  the  first 
year  of  its  age. 

Leverock  (lev'6r-ok),  n.  A  lark.  See  LARK. 

Lever-valve  (le'ver-valv),  n.  A  safety-valve 
kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  an  adjustable 
weight.  In  locomotives  a  spring  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  weight,  and  the  pressure  is 
regulated  by  a  screw  and  indicated  on  a 
brass  plate. 

LeveselLt  n.    See  LEVECEL. 

Levet  t  (le-vef),  n.  [Fr.  lever,  to  raise,  to 
call  up.]  The  morning  call  on  the  trumpet 
by  which  soldiers  are  summoned  to  rise;  a 
reveille. 

Come,  sir,  a  quaint  level 
To  waken  our  brave  general.        Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Leveth,t  v.  t.  imper.  second  pers.  pL  Leveth 
me,  believe  me.  Chaucer. 

Leviable  (lev'i-a-bl),  a.  That  maybe  levied  ; 
that  may  be  assessed  and  collected;  as,  sums 
leviable  by  law. 

Leviathan  (le-vi'a-than),  n.  [Heb.  livya- 
thdn,  a  term  which  etymologically  seems  to 
mean  a  long  jointed  monster.]  1.  An  aqua- 
tic animal  described  in  the  book  of  Job, 
ch.  xlt. ,  and  mentioned  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  In  Isaiah  it  is  called  the  crooked 
serpent.  It  is  not  known  what  animal  is 
intended  by  the  writers,  whether  the  croco- 
dile, the  whale,  or  a  species  of  serpent  — 
2.  A  fabulous  sea-monster  of  immense  size. 

Levier  (lev'i-er),  n.    One  who  levies. 

Levigable  (lev'i-ga-bl),  a.  That  can  be 
rubbed  or  ground  down  to  fine  powder. 

Levigate  (lev'i-gat),  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  levi- 
gated; ppr.  levigating.  [L.  Icevigo,  from 
l&vis,  smooth.]  1.  In  phar.  and  chein.  to 
rub  or  grind  to  a  fine  impalpable  powder; 
to  make  fine,  soft,  and  smooth.  —  2.  To 
plane;  to  polish.  'When  use  hath  levi- 
rjated  the  organs.'  Barrow. 

Levigate  (lev'i-gat),  a.  1.  Made  smooth,  as 
if  by  polishing.— 2.  Made  less  harsh  or  bur- 
densome; alleviated.  'His  labours  being 
levigate,  and  made  more  tolerable.'  Sir  T. 
Elyot.  [Rare.] 

Levigation  (lev-i-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  or 
operation  of  grinding  or  rubbing  a  solid 
substance  to  a  fine  impalpable  powder. 

Levin  (lev'in),  n.  [O.E.  levene,  levening,  &c., 
from  or  allied  to  A.  Sax.  lig,  lige,  flame, 
liyen,  flaming,  E.  leme,  learn,  flame.  The 
connection  between  levin  and  A.  Sax.  lig, 
ligen,  is  similar  to  that  between  Icel.  log 
and  Dan.  lov,  law,  Icel.  skog,  Dan.  stou,  a 
wood,  E.  laugh,  and  its  present  pronuncia- 
tion liif;  the  connection  between  it  and  leme 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loc*;      g,  go;      j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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uala  to  paralleled  by  k-i-1.  A.nurm  an.l 
Ai)Uri.  K.  /Uace»,  Sw.  /.m/in.  Iccl.  Ao/n,  K. 
Aaiwn  |  Llglilning.  S^etucr. 

To  bin.  «s  lo  tke  baimnif  /«"«. 

Short,  bright.  resistless  course  was  I[J*«i^ 

Levin-brand  (lev'to-brand),  „.  A  thunder- 
bolt. Spinitr. 

LflTlne  (16>ln),  n.     S««  LEYTSB. 
Leriner  <lev'm-«r),  n.    A  swift  ipeciei  of 

LevlraU,  Levlratlcal  (le-vi'rjt,  l«-v1-rat'- 
ik-al),  a  [L  l«ir,  a  husband  •  brother.  J  In 
JtvUt  antiq.  (a)  a  term  applied  to  the  law 
according  to  which  a  woman  whole  hut- 
band  died  without  issue  waa  to  be  married 
to  the  husband's  brother.  Deut  JUT.  6. 
(6)  Made  In  accordance  with  the  levirate 


(6) 


The  Cnt-bon  Km  of  •  Irviratical  marriaje  was 
reckoned  and  registered  as  the  son  of  the  deceased 
brother.  flassl  Al/wd. 

Levlratlon  (le-vi-ra'shon).  n.  The  act  or 
custom  among  the  Jews  of  a  man's  marry- 
ing the  widow  of  a  brother  who  died  without 
Issue.  The  same  custom  or  law  preraila  in 
some  parts  of  India. 

Leritation  (lev-l-ta'ahon),  n.  [From  L.  urn- 
tai.  lightness,  from  leva,  light]  1.  The 
act  of  making  light  ;  lightness  ;  buoyancy. 

The  lungs  also  of  birds,  ax  compared  with  the 
lung*  of  quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provision 
.iiNiinLMushujH-ly  calculated  for  this  same  purpose  of 
Inttatun.  fritr. 

•2  Among  Spirituality,  the  alleged  pheno- 
menon of  bodies  heavier  than  air  being  by 
spiritual  means  rendered  buoyant  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Levlte  (le'vIlX  n.  [From  Levi.  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  J  1.  In  Jeuith  hittory,  one  of 
the  tribe  or  family  of  Leri;  a  descendant  of 
Levl  ;  more  particularly,  one  of  those  per- 
sona who  were  employed  in  various  duties 
connected  with  the  tabernacle,  or  after- 
wards with  the  temple,  as  in  bringing  wood 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  sacrifices, 
singing  and  playing  in  connection  with  the 

•  services,  Ac.  They  were  subordinate  to  the 
priests,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  was 
also  of  the  family  of  I.evi.-  2.  A  priest:  so 
used  In  contempt  or  ridicule. 

A  young  Levitt  .  .  .  might  he  had  for  his  board, 
a  small  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year.  MafatUay. 

Levltlc,  Levltlcal  (16-vit'ik,  l«-Yit'ik-al),  a. 
1.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  Le- 
vites. —2.  Priestly.  'Certain  theological, 
or  rather  teoitieat.  questions.'  Milton.  — 
/.critical  dtyrea,  degrees  of  kindred  with- 
in which  persons  are  prohibited  to  marry. 
They  are  set  forth  in  Lev  xviii.  G-18. 

Levitlcally  (le-vit'lk-al  II),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  the  Levites. 

Leviticus  (le-vlt'ik-us),  n.  [From  Ltm,  Le- 
vitt )  A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  third  book  of  Moses,  containing 
principally  the  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  priests  and  Levites  and  to 
offerings;  the  body  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

Levity  (lev'l-tiX  n.  [L.  km'ftw,  from  Itri*. 
light  ]  1.  Lightness;  the  want  of  weight  in 
a  Dody  compared  with  another  that  is  hea- 
rler:  as,  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  the  air 
Is  owing  to  Its  levity.—  2.  Lightness  of  tem- 
per or  conduct;  want  of  due  consideration; 
want  of  seriousness;  disposition  to  trifle; 
Inconstancy;  changeahleness;  unsteadiness; 
fickleness  ;  capriciousness  ;  volatility  ;  as, 
the  Unity  of  youth. 

The  tn-ity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with 
everything  of  which  it  is  in  possession.  BurJtt. 

Levoglucose,  Lsevoglucose  (16'v6-glu-kos), 
n  In  chtm.  a  sugar  isomeric  with  dextro- 
glucose.  but  distinguished  frntn  it  by  turn- 
ing the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  and 
always  occurring  along  with  it  In  honey,  in 
many  fruits,  and  in  other  Bacchariferous 
vegetable  organs.  The  mixture  of  these  two 
sugars  In  equal  numbers  of  molecules  con- 
stitutes frult-iugar  or  Inverted  sugar,  which 
Itself  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
I'd,  the  SDrclflc  rotatory  power  of  levo- 
tilucose  being  greater  than  that  of  dextro- 
glucose. 

Levogynte  (U'vo-JI-rat).  a.  [L.  lama,  left, 
and  yynu,  a  circle.]  Causing  to  turn  to- 
wards the  left  hand;  as,  a  lartogyrate  crys- 
tal, that  Is,  one  that  turns  the  rays  to  the 
right  In  the  polarization  of  light  See  DKX- 
TBOOTsUTK,  and  extract  below. 

If  Ike  analyser  (a  slice  of  quart*)  hat  to  be  turned 
towards  the  right.  K>  as  to  cause  the  colours  to  sue- 
ceed  each  other  in  their  natural  order-red,  orange. 
yellow,  green,  blue.  Indigo,  riolel-the  piece  of  quaru 
bc«Mrt/M4MM<>r*ta>>w7mat  If.howe.er. 
the  analyser  ha*  to  be  turned  Iron  right  lo  left  In 


obtain  the  natural  order  of  colours,  the  quartl  is 
called  l,n*an<lrft  or  IrvcflTalr,  the  two  kinds  of 
polarization  respectively  called  right-handed  circular 
polarisation  and  left -handed  circular  polarization. 

:'/  /-.  i'; 

Levorotatory(le-v6-r6'ta-to-ri),o.  [L.lavui, 
left,  and  rota,  a  wheel.  ]  Same  as  Lesogy- 
rfttt. 

Levulose,  Lsevuloae  (le'vu-los).  n.  One  of 
the  constituent*  of  fruit-sugar  or  inverted 

Under  the  influence  of  dilute  acids,  or  long  boiling 
with  water,  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  what  is 
called  inverted  sugar,  a  mixture  of  deitrose  and 
Uevntoie.  It  is  called  inverted,  because  the  left- 
handed  rotation  of  the  Itevulost  is  greater  than  the 
right-handed  rotation  of  the  dextrose.  Haydn. 

Levy  (lev7.),  n.  [Fr.  levee,  a  raising  or  levy- 
ing, a  levy  of  troops  or  taxes,  Ac.,  from 
lever,  L.  levo,  to  raise.]  1.  The  act  of  levy- 
Ing  or  collecting,  especially  for  public  ser- 
vice; as,  a  levy  of  troops  was  then  made.— 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  as  a  body  of  troops, 
or  the  amount  accruing  from  a  tax. 

And  king  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel ; 
and  the  ttvy  was  thirty  thousand  men.  i  Ki.  v.  13. 

And  this  is  the  reason  of  the  levy  which  Icing  Solo- 
mon raised ;  for  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  own  house,  &c.  i  Ki.  ix.  15. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  collecting  on  execution.  1 
—Levy  in  mats  [Fr.  levee  en  wa**e],  the  act 
of  levying  for  military  service  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  a  country. 

Levy  (lev'iX  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  levied;  ppr. 
levying.  [From  the  noun,  and  perhaps  partly 
directly  from  the  Fr.  lever.]  1.  To  raise;  to 
collect ;  as,  to  levy  troops ;  to  levy  taxes. 

Edward  the  First  covenanted  in  express  tenns  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  that  they  would  never  again 
lety  any  aid  witltout  the  assent  and  good-will  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  Aiaeaulay. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  to  erect  or  construct ;  as,  to 
levy  a  mill;  to  levy  a  ditch.  (6)  To  take  or 
seize  on  execution  or  by  seizure  or  distress. 
— M  To  raise  or  desist  from,  as  a  siege. 

Eunhrannr  having  levied  the  siege  from  this  one 
city,  forthwith  led  his  array  to  Demetrias.  Holland. 

—To  levy  tear  is  to  raise  or  begin  war;  to 
take  arms  for  attack;  to  attack.— To  levy  a 
fine,  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  suit  for 
assuring  the  title  to  lands  or  tenements. 

Levyne  (lev'in),  n.  [So  called  from  Levy  the 
erystallographer.)  A  mineral  found  in  Ire- 
land, Faroe,  and  some  other  places.  It 
occurs  crystallized,  the  primary  form  being  J 
an  acute  rhomboid.  It  is  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  calcium  and  aluminum 

Lew  (lu),  a.  [Allied  to  D.  laauw,  G.  tow, 
lukewarm;  comp.  also  A.  Sax.  hleowan,  to 
be  warm.)  Tepid;  lukewarm.  [Old  and 
provincial.] 

Lewd  (lud),  a.  [O.K.  lewd,  lewd,  lay,  igno- 
rant; A.  Sax.  tewed,  Icewd,  A*c.,  lay,  laic, 
pp.  of  Itvtf'in,  to  weaken,  enfeeble.  Skeat.] 
l.t  Lay;  laic;  not  clerical;  unlearned;  ignor- 
ant; simple. 

So  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  shew 
To  mock  the  lewd,  as  learn 'd  in  this  as  they. 

Sir  J,  Davits. 

2.  Vile;  despicable;  profligate;  wicked. 

But  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  .  .  .  took  unto 
them  certain /fat-1  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  .  .  .  and 
assaulted  the  house  of  Jason.  Acts  xvii.  5. 

Great  numbers  of  men  were  trained  up  in  an  idle 
and  dissolute  way  of  life.  .  .  .  and  then,  if  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  too  lewd  to  work,  and  ready  for 
any  kind  of  mischief.  Soitthey. 

3  Given  to  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust; 
addicted  to  fornication  or  adultery;  disso- 
lute ;  lustful ;  libidinous.  —  4.  Proceeding 
from  unlawful  lust;  as,  lewd  actions. — 
SYN.  Lustful,  libidinous,  licentious,  pro- 
fligate, dissolute,  sensual,  unchaste,  im- 
pure, lascivious,  lecherous. 
Lewdly  (lud'li),  adv.  In  a  lewd  manner: 
(rt)t  ignorantly;  foolishly.  Spenser.  (6)t 
Grossly;  coarsely;  wantonly;  wickedly. 

Whom  she  with  leaslttgs  lewdly  did  miscall 
And  wickedly  backbite.  Spenser. 

Yet  lewdly  darcst  our  ministering  upbraid.  Milton. 

(c)  With  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust ; 
lustfully. 

Lewdness  Oud'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  lewd:  (o)t  ignorance;  folly.  (6)t 
Wickedness.  (c)The  unlawful  indulgence  of 
lust;  fornication  or  adultery;  lasciviousness 
STN.  Lasciviousness,  impurity,  unchastity, 
debauchery,  lechery,  licentiousness,  sen- 
suality, profligacy. 

Lewdsbyt  (lu.lB'h.),  n.  A  lewd  or  lecherous 
person. 

Lewdstert  (lud'ster),  n.    One  given  to  cri- 
minal indulgence  of  lust;  a  lecher. 
A  (tain  it  such  letvdtters  and  their  lechery 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.    Shut. 

Lewed,t  a.  Ignorant;  unlearned;  lascivi- 
ous. Chaucer. 


Lewis,  LewisBOn  (lu'ii.  lu'is-son),  n.  1.  The 
name  of  one  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping 
woollen  cloth.  —  2.  An  instrument  of  iron 
used  in  raising  large  stones  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  building.  It  operates  by  the  dove- 
tailing of  one  of  its  ends  into  an  opening  in 
the  stone,  so  formed  that 
no  vertical  force  can  detach 
it  In  the  figure  a  a  are 
two  movable  parts,  perfor- 
ated at  their  Heads  to  ad- 
mit the  pin  or  bolt  c  d. 
These  are  inserted  by  hand 
into  the  cavity  formed  in 
the  stone,  and  between 
them  the  part  6  is  intro- 
duced, which  pushes  their 
points  out  to  the  sides  of 
the  stone,  thus  filling  the 
cavity;  e  is  a  half-ring  bolt 
with  a  perforation  at  each 
end,  to  this  the  tackle  above 
is  attached  by  a  hook.  The 
fastening  pin  passes  hori- 
zontally through  all  the  holes,  entering  at 
the  right  side  dt  and  forelocking  on  the 
other  end  c. 

Lex  (leks),  n.  [L.,  from  same  root  as  E. 
to  lie.]  Law;  a  word  used  in  various  law 
phrases ;  as,  lex  loci  contractual,  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  is  made ;  lex 
talionitt,  the  law  of  retaliation,  directing 
the  punishment  to  be  analogous  to  the 
crime,  as  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  iVc. ;  lex  nan  scripta,  the  unwritten 
or  common  law;  lex  xcrtpta,  the  written  or 
statute  law;  lex  inercatoria,  mercantile  law. 
Lexical  (leks'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
lexicon. 

Lexically  (leks'i-kal-li),  adv.  By  means  of 
a  lexicon ;  according  to  lexicography  or  a 
lexicon. 

By  modifying  a  root  lexically  is  here  meant  varying 
its  signification.  SirJ.  Stoddart. 

Lexicographer  (leks-i-kog/ra-fer),  n.  [See 
LEXICOGRAPHY.]  The  author  or  compiler  of 
a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Lfxico^rafher  ...  a  writer  of  dictionaries,  a 
harmless  drudge,  that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the 
original  and  detailing  the  signification  of  words. 

Johnson. 

Lexicographic,  Lexicographical  (leks'i- 
ko-grarik,  Ieka'i-k6-grafwik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  writing  or  compilation  of  a  dic- 
tionary. 

Lexicography  (leks  i-kog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
lexikvn,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  1.  The  act 
of  writing  a  lexicon  or  dictionary,  or  the 
occupation  of  composing  dictionaries.  — 
2.  The  principles  on  which  dictionaries  are, 
or  should  be,  constructed;  the  art  of  com- 
piling a  dictionary. 

Lexicologist  (Ieks-i-kol'o-ji8t),n.  One  skilled 
in  lexicology;  one  who  makes  dictionaries 
or  lexicons;  a  lexicographer. 

Lexicology  (leks-i-kol'o-ji),  «.  [Gr.  lexikon, 
a  dictionary,  and  lopos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  words,  their  derivation  and  sig- 
nification ;  that  branch  of  learning  which 
treats  of  the  proper  signification  and  just 
application  of  words. 

Lexicon  (leks'i-kon),  n.  [Gr.  lexikon,  from 
lexis,  a  speaking,  speech,  a  word,  from  legd, 
to  say,  to  speak.]  A  dictionary;  a  vocabu- 
lary or  book  containing  an  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  in  a  language,  with 
the  definition  of  each,  or  an  explanation  of 
its  meaning.  The  term  lexicon  was  originally 
and  is  still  usually  applied  to  dictionaries 
of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  tongues. 

Lexlconlat  (leks'i-kon-ist),  n.  A  writer  of 
a  lexicon.  [Rare.] 

Lextgraphic,  Lexigraphical  (lekB-i-graf 
ik,  leks-i-grarik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  lexi- 
graphy. 

Lexigraphy  (leks-ig'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  lexis,  a 
word,  and  araphd,  to  write.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  defining  words. 

Lexiphanic  (leks-i-fan'ik),  a.  [From  Gr. 
lexiphanee,  grandiloquent,  from  lexis,  a 
word,  especially  a  rare  or  foreign  word,  and 
phain6,  to  show.]  Relating  to  lexiphnni- 
cism;  bombastic;  turgid;  inflated.  Camii- 
bell. 

Lexiphanlcism  0efc8-.-fan'U.zm).  n.  The 
habit  of  using  an  inflated,  pompous  style  in 
speaking  or  writing.  Campbell. 

Lexipharmic  (leks-i-far'mik),  n.  A  medi- 
cine which  counteracts  the  effect  of  poison. 
See  ALEXIPHARMIC. 

Ley,*  n.     Law. 

Ley  (lc),  n.  A  different  orthography  of  Lay 
and  Lea,  a  meadow  or  field.  (See  LEA.) 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;        me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin,      iiote,  not,  rative;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 


LEY 


LIBELLULID^E 


It  is  a  common  element  in  English  place- 
names;  as,  Chorleif,  Dudley,  Stanley.      It 
sometimes,   especially   in  Devonshire,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  Leigh. 
Leyt  (le),  a.    Fallow;  uncultivated. 

Let  wife  and  land 
Lie  ley  till  I  return.  Beau.  &•  Fl, 

Ley  (le),  n.    Same  as  Lye. 

Leyden-phial,  Leyden-jar  (li'dn-fi-al,  li- 
dn-jar),  -n.  [So  named  from  having  been  in- 
vented at  Leyden,  Holland.]  A  glass  phial 
or  jar  coated  inside  and  outside,  usually 
with  tin-foil,  to  within  a  third  of  the  top, 
that  it  may  be  readily  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, and  thus  employed  in  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  useful  experiments.  A  me- 
tallic rod,  having  a  knob  at  the  top,  is  fixed 
into  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  is  made  to 


Leyden-phial. 

communicate  with  the  inside  coating,  and 
when  the  jar  is  to  be  charged  the  knob  of 
tliis  rod  is  applied  to  the  prime  conduc- 
tor. As  the  electric  fluid  passes  to  the  in- 
side of  the  jar,  an  equal  quantity  passes 
from  the  outside,  so  that  the  two  sides 
are  brought  into  opposite  states,  the  inside 
being  positive  and  the  outside  negative. 
The  jar  is  discharged  by  establishing  a 
communication  between  the  outside  coat- 
ing and  the  knob.  A  vacuum  produced  in 
a  Leyden-phial  has  been  named  the  Leyden- 
vacuum. 

Leye.tu.i.  To  lay;  to  lay  a  wager.  Chaucer. 

Leyte,t  Leite.t  n.  [See  LIGHT.]  Flame. 
Chaucer. 

Leze  Majesty  (leV  maj-es-ti),  n.  [Fr.  lese- 
majesti,  high  treason,  fromL.  Icesa  majestas, 
treason  —  Icedo,  kesum,  to  hurt,  to  injure, 
offend  against,  and  majestas,  majesty.]  In 
jurisprudence,  any  crime  committed  against 
the  sovereign  power  in  a  state;  treason. 
The  Latin  '  crimen  ICKSCB  majestatis,'  de- 
noted a  charge  brought  against  a  citizen 
for  acts  of  rebellion,  usurpation  of  office, 
and  general  misdemeanours  of  a  political 
character,  which  were  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  offences  against  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people, 

Lherzolite  (ler'zo-lit),  n.  [From  Lherz,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  it  is  found.  ]  A  mineral, 
a  variety  of  pyroxene.  When  crystallized 
its  crystals  are  brilliant,  translucid,  very 
small,  and  of  an  emerald  green. 

Li  (le),  ?i.  1.  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  other- 
wise called  a  cash.  It  is  worth  about  one- 
flfth  of  a  farthing. — 2.  A  Chinese  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  '486  inch. 

Liability  (li-a-bil'i-ti),  A.  1.  The  state  of 
being  liable :  (a)  the  state  of  being  bound 
or  obliged  in  law  or  justice  ;  responsibility; 
as,  the  officer  wishes  to  discharge  himself 
from  his  liability.  (&)  Exposedness;  ten- 
dency; a  state  of  being  subject;  as,  the 
liability  of  a  man  to  contract  disease  in  an 
infected  room ;  a  liability  to  accidents. — 
2.  That  for  which  one  is  liable ;  specifically 
(pi.),  that  which  one  is  under  obligation 
to  pay ;  debts ;  as,  his  liabilities  amounted 
to  £50,000. 

Liable  (li'a-bl),  a.  ['Commonly  explained 
from  L.  ligo,  Fr.  tier,  to  bind ;  under  ob- 
ligation to.  But  no  L.  ligabilis,  or  Fr. 
liable,  is  brought  forwards.  The  word 
seems  purely  English,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  barbarously  formed  from  the  verb  lie, 
as  inclinable  from  incline,  with  the  sense 
of  lying  open  to.'  Wedgwood.  Such  words 
as  ally,  lien,  however,  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
meaning.  Comp.  rely  and  reliable.]  1. Obliged 
in  law  or  equity;  responsible;  answerable  for 
consequences ;  bound  to  make  good  a  loss ; 
as,  the  surety  is  liable  for  the  debt  of  his 
principal ;  the  parent  is  not  liable  for  debts 
contracted  by  a  son  who  is  a  minor,  except 
for  necessaries. —2.  Apt  or  not  unlikely  to 
incur  something  undesirable;  subject;  ex- 
posed: with  to. 

Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall.        Milton. 


Is't  not  I 

That  undergo  this  charge?  who  else  but  I, 

And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 

Sweat  in  this  business  and  maintain  this  war? 

Shak. 

[Liable,  in  this  sense,  is  always  applied  to 
evils.  We  never  say  a  man  is  liable  to  hap- 
piness or  prosperity,  but  he  is  liable  to  dis- 
ease, calamities,  censure;  he  is  liable  to  err, 
to  sin,  to  fall.]— 3. t  Subordinate;  subject. 
'Reason  to  my  love  is  liable.'  Shak. 

All  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea  .  .  . 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed.  Shak. 

4.  f  Fit;  suitable.  'Apt,  liable  to  be  em- 
ploy'd  in  danger.'  Shak. — Liable,  Subject. 
Liable  is  used  chiefly  with  regard  to  what 
may  befall;  subject  to  what  is  likely  to  do 
so,  and  does  so  customarily.  The  former 
class  of  things  are  determined  more  by  acci- 
dent and  circumstance,  the  latter  by  nature 
or  constitution.  A  man  may  be  subject  to 
certain  ailments,  and  he  is  always  liable  to 
accidents  of  various  kinds. 

Li  able  ness  (li'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  liable ;  liability. 

Lia-fail,  «-  [Gael,  lia,  a  stone,  and  fail, 
for  faidheil,  fate.  ]  Stone  of  destiny,  the 
stone  on  which  the  ancient  Irish  kings  are 
said  to  have  been  crowned,  brought  by  Fer- 
gus to  Scotland,  and  ultimately  deposited 
at  Scone,  where  the  Scottish  kings  sat  on  it 
at  their  coronation.  It  was  removed  by 
Edward  I.  to  England  and  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  it  still  forms  part  of 
the  coronation  chair.  Enthusiasts  affirm 
that  it  was  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  rested 
his  head  when  he  had  his  miraculous  dream, 
and  that  it  was  brought  to  Spain  by  Gathe- 
lus,  who  married  Scota,  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  was  subsequently  brought  to  Ireland  by 
one  of  their  descendants,  who  was  crowned 
king  of  Ireland  on  it.  In  reality  the  legend 
was  fabricated  by  a  Baldrec  Bisset,  who  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  pray  the  pope  to  aid  the 
Scots  in  resisting  the  claims  of  England. 
The  stone  is  the  same  as  the  rocks  around 
Scone.  Called  also  Jacob's  Stone. 

Liaget  (li'aj),  n.  [Fr.  liage,  a  binding,  from 
Her,  L.  liga  re,  to  bind.  ]  A  league;  an  alliance. 

Liaison  (le-a-zon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ligatio,  a 
binding,  from  L.  ligare,  to  bind.]  1.  A  union 
or  bond  of  union;  an  entanglement;  an 
intimacy ;  commonly,  an  illicit  intimacy 
between  aman  and  a  woman.— 2.  lu  cookery, 
a  thickening,  generally  of  beat  eggs,  some- 
times of  cream  and  eggs,  intended  to  tie  or 
connect  the  component  parts  of  a  dish. 

Liana  (15-a'na),  n,  [Fr.  liane,  from  lier,  to 
bind.]  A  term  applied  to  the  climbing  and 
twining  plants  in  tropical  forests,  which 
wind  themselves  round  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  of  ten  overtopping  them,  and  descend- 
ing again  to  the  ground.  Our  own  honey- 
suckle and  clematis  afford  familiar  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  plants  on  a  limited  scale. 

Liar  (li'er),  n.  One  who  tells  lies ;  a  person 
who  knowingly  utters  falsehood ;  one  who 
declares  to  another  as  a  fact  what  he  knows 
to  be  not  true,  and  with  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive him. 

Liard  (le-ar),  n.    [Fr.]    A  French  farthing. 

Liardt  (H'erd),  a.    Same  as  Liart. 

Liard,t  n.  [0.  Fr.  liart,  L.  L.  liardus, 
dapple-gray.]  A  name  applied  to  a  horse, 
properly  of  a  gray  or  dapple-gray  colour: 
equivalent  to  Dapple.  Chaucer. 

Liart,  Lyart  (li'ert),  a.  Gray;  gray-headed. 
[Scotch.] 

Lias  (li'as),  n.  [Fr.  liais,  0.  Fr.  liois,  Arm. 
liach,  Gael,  leac,  a  stone.]  In  geol.  a  name 
given  to  that  series  of  strata,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  thin  layers  of  limestone  embedded 
in  thick  masses  of  blue  argillaceous  clay  .lying 
at  the  basis  of  the  oolitic  or  Jurassic  series, 
and  above  the  triassic  or  new  red  sandstone. 
The  formation  is  highly  fossiliferous,  am- 
monites being  found  in  such  quantities  and 
varieties  as  to  be  called  into  use  in  the 
classification  of  the  different  beds.  Gryph- 
ites  and  belemnites  are  also  very  common 
molluscs.  Fish  remains  are  frequent,  but 
of  all  its  fossil  remains  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  the  great  reptiles,  of 
which  the  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  and 
enaliosaurusare  representatives.  Numerous 
remains  of  plants  occur  in  the  lias. 

Liassic  (li-as'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
age  of  the  lias  formation. 

Lib  (lib),  v.t.  [D.  lubben,  Dan.  live,  to  geld. 
The  form  glib  is  also  found.]  To  castrate. 
[Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Libament  i  (lib'a  -  ment),  n.  [L.  libamen- 
tum.]  Same  as  Libation.  Holland. 


Libant  (li'bant),  a.  [L.  libans,  libantits,  ppr. 
of  libo,  to  taste,  to  sip.]  Sipping;  touching 
lightly.  [Rare.] 

She  touched  his  eyelashes  with  libant  lip. 
And  breathed  ambrosial  odours  o'er  liis  cheek. 
Landar. 

Libation  (li-ba'shon),  n.  [L.  libatio,  liba- 
tionis,  from  libo,  Gr.  leibv,  to  pour,  to  pour 
forth,  as  in  honour  of  a  deity.]  1.  The  act 
of  pouring  a  liquor,  usually  wine,  either  on 
the  ground  or  on  a  victim  in  sacrifice,  in 
honour  of  some  deity ;  a  practice  observed 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  by 
the  Jews. —  2.  The  wine  or  other  liquor 
poured  out  in  honour  of  a  deity. 

The  eoblet  then  she  took,  with  nectar  crown'd. 
Sprinkling  the  first  libation  on  the  ground. 

Drydett. 

Libatory  (li'ba-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  liba- 
tion. 

Llbbard  (lib'ard),  an  obsolete  spelling  of 
Leopard.  'With  libbard's  head  on  knee.' 
Shak. 

Libbard'a-banet  (lib'ardz-ban).  See  LEOP- 
ARD'S-BANE.  B.  Jonson. 

Libbet  (lib'bet),  n.  A  billet  of  wood;  a  stick 
or  club;  a  staff.  Halliwell.  [Provincial.] 

Libecchio  (li-bek'i-o),  n.  [It.  libeccio.]  The 
south-west  wind. 

Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce, 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise. 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton. 

Libel  (liToel),  n.  [Fr.  libelle,  bill,  lampoon; 
L.  libellus,  a  little  book,  a  pamphlet,  a  no- 
tice, a  libel  or  lampoon,  dim.  of  liber,  the 
inner  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree  used  for  paper; 
and  hence  a  book.]  l.f  A  writing  of  any 
kind;  a  written  declaration,  certificate,  sup- 
plication, &c.  'A  libel  of  forsaking.'  Mat. 
y.  31.  Wickliffe.  [ '  Writing  of  divorcement ' 
in  our  New  Testament.]— 2.  A  defamatory 
writing;  a  malicious  publication ;  any  book, 
pamphlet,  writing,  or  picture  containing 
representations,  maliciously  made  or  pub- 
lished, tending  to  bring  a  person  into  con- 
tempt, or  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  con- 
tempt, or  derision  ;  also  any  obscene,  blas- 
phemous, or  seditious  publication,  whether 
by  printing,  writing,  signs,  or  pictures.— 
3.  The  crime  of  publishing  a  libel;  as,  guilty 
of  libel. — 4.  In  Scots  law  and  English  eccles. 
law,  the  summons  or  similar  writ  com- 
mencing a  suit  and  containing  the  plaintiff's 
allegations. 

Libel  (li'bel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  libelled;  ppr. 
libelling.  1.  To  defame  or  expose  to  public 
hatred  or  contempt  by  a  writing,  picture, 
and  the  like ;  to  lampoon. 

Some  wicked  wits  have  libelled  all  the  fair.    Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  charge  against,  as  against  a 
clergyman  for  conduct  unbecoming  his  office, 
or  against  a  ship  or  goods  for  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  trade  or  revenue. 

Libel  t  (li'bel),  v.i.  To  spread  defamation, 
written  or  printed:  with  against.  '  Libelling 
against  the  senate.'  Shak. 

Libella  (li'bel'la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  libra,  a 
balance.]  1.  A  small  balance. —  2.  An  in- 
strument for  taking  levels ;  a  level. 

Libellant  (li'bel-ant),  n.  One  who  libels; 
one  who  brings  a  libel  or  institutes  a  suit 
in  a  court,  especially  in  an  ecclesiastical  or 
admiralty  court. 

The  counsel  for  the  libellant  contended  they  had 
a  right  to  read  the  instructions.  Cranch. 

Libeller  (li'bel-er),  n.  One  who  libels;  a 
lampooner. 

It  is  ignorance  of  ourselves  which  makes  us  the 
libellers  of  others.  Bstckminster. 

Llbellist  (liT>el-ist),  n.    A  libeller. 

Libellous  (li'bel-us),  a.  Containing  matter 
of  the  nature  of  a  libel ;  defamatory ;  con- 
taining that  which  exposes  a  person  to 
public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule;  as, 
a  libellous  picture.  'A  libellous  pamphlet.' 
Wotton. 

Libellously  (li'bel-us-li),  adv.  In  a  libellous 
manner. 

Libellula  (11-bel'u-la),  n.  A  Linnsean  genus 
of  neuropterous  or  orthopterous  insects, 
having  the  mouth  furnished  with  jaws,  and 
the  tail  terminated  by  a  kind  of  forceps. 
This  genus  is  now  divided  into  three  fami- 
lies, each  containing  several  genera,  Libel- 
lula being  the  type  of  those  with  large  eyes, 
broad  hind  wings,  and  larvie  with  helmet- 
mask. 

Libellulldse  (li-bel-u'li-de),  n.  pi.  The 
dragon-flies,  a  family  of  neuropterous,  or, 
according  to  some,  orthppterous  insects, 
with  a  mouth  furnished  with  jaws,  antenna? 
shorter  than  the  thorax,  extended  wings, 
and  a  tail  terminated  by  a  kind  of  forceps. 
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UMDINOUSNESS 


The  roetamorphods  U  Incomplete,  and  the 
lara  aquatic.    See  DkAOux-rLT. 
Liber  (li'lx'rX  n      [L]     In  bat.   the  Inner 
lining  of  the  bark  of  eiogenoiu  treei;  the 
Innermost  layer  of  the  bark;  endophlomm; 

Llbenl  (Wer-alX  a.  [I.  liberal!*,  from 
liber,  free.  Akin  to  libel,  label,  It  pleases, 
It  ti  agreeable.  Hkr.  Inbh.  to  desire.]  1.  Be 
fitting  a  freeman  or  one  well-born  :  no 
mean  or  low;  gentlemanlike;  refined;  as 
the  liberal  arU;  a  literal  education.—  2.  O 
a  free  heart;  ready  to  give  or  bestow;  muni 
flcent;  bountiful;  generous;  giving  largely 
u,  a  liberal  donor;  the  liberal  founders  o 
a  college  or  hospital.  3  Oenemus;  ample 
large;  as,  a  liberal  donation:  a  liberal  allow 
ance;  hence,  abundant;  profuse;  as,  a  liberal 
outflow  of  water. 

His  wealth  doth  warrant  t  literal  dower.  S*ai. 
4.  Not  baring  or  not  characterized  by 
selfish,  narrow,  or  contracted  Ideas  or 
feelings;  favourable  to  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty  ;  favourable  to  reform  or 
progress  :  not  bound  by  orthodox  or  estab- 
lished tenets  In  politics  or  religion;  not 
conservative  ;  friendly  to  great  freedom  in 
the  forms  of  administration  of  government  ; 
as,  a  liberal  thinker;  a  liberal  Christian; 
liberal  sentiments  or  views  ;  a  liberal  mind; 
liberal  policy  ;  liberal  institutions  ;  the 
Liberal  party.—  6.  Free;  open;  candid;  as, 
a  liberal  communication  of  thoughts.  — 
0.  Not  too  literal  or  strict  ;  free  ;  as,  a 
liberal  construction  of  a  statute.  —7.  t  Licen 
tinus  ;  free  to  excess  ;  unrestrained  ;  uncon- 
trolled ;  loose  ;  lax.  '  A  liberal  villain  ' 
Shot.  'Liberal  jests.1  Beau,  A  Fl.  -  Lib- 
eral artt.  See  under  ART.  [Liberal  has  o/ 
or  if  ilk  before  the  thing  bestowed,  and 
to  before  the  person  or  object  on  which 
anything  is  bestowed  ;  as,  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  or  censure  ;  he  was  liberal  with  his 
money;  liberal  to  the  poor)  Liberal  is 
often  nsed  in  compounds  which  are  self- 
explanatory;  as,  /lie-rai-hcarted  ;  liberal- 
minded  :  liberal-touted. 
Liberal  (llb'«r-al),  n.  Anadvocateoffreedom 
from  restraint,  especially  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion; a  member  of  that  party  which  advo- 
cates progressive  reform,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  conferring  more  power  on  the 
l>cople. 

Liberalism  (llb'er-al-izmX  »•  Liberal  prin- 
ciples; the  principles  or  practice  of  Liberals; 
freedom  from  narrowness  or  bigotry,  espe- 
cially In  matters  of  religion  or  politics. 

Thrr  show  that  our  forefather*  had  not  le*rne<l 
our  modem  affecMtton  of  a  liberalism  so  cosmo- 
pSSysi  M  10  shrink  from  celebrating,  in  the  loftiest 
"rains  the  greatness.  the  glory,  and  the  happiness 
of  England.  Sir  y.  SSXa^ 

LlberallBt  (lib'er-al-ist).  n.    A  liberal 
Llberalistlc  (lib'er  al-isfik),  o.     Relating 
to  or  characterized  by  liberalism;  conform- 
ing to  liberal  principles. 
Liberality  (lib-er-aH-ti),  n.    [L  liberalihu; 
Fr.  liberalM.   See  LIBERAL.]   1.  Inequality 
of  being  liberal:   (a)  disposition   to  give 
largely;  the  habit  of  giving  largely;  muuin- 
cence;  bounty;  generosity. 


t  cast  awav 

Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  par. 
Dfnftam. 

(6)  Largeness  of  mind;  catholicity  that 
comprehensiveness  of  mind  which  includes 
other  Interests  besides  Its  own  and  duly 
estimates  in  Its  decisions  the  value  or  im- 
portance of  each;  impartiality;  as,  it  is 
evidence  of  a  noble  mind  to  judge  of  men 
and  things  with  liberality. 


I  A  particular  act  of  generosity;  a  donation  : 
a  gratuity  :  In  this  sense  It  has  the  plural 
number;  as.  a  prudent  man  Is  not  impover- 
ished by  his  liberalities. 


. 

LlberaUiie  (lib-er  al-iz),  ,.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
Itberalued;  ppr  liberalizing.  To  render 
liberal  or  catholic  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  free  from 


,     .. 

liberalizing. 
;  to  enlarg 
narrow  views  or  prejudices. 


warm  the  he.m.  t 


t££Sr£X*+&j*  i»  -.M-wt-i 


to  think  or  judge  liberally  of  men  and  their 
actions,  (c)  Freely;  not  strictly;  not  literally; 
as,  be  construes  the  words  of  the  act  liber- 
ally. 

Liberate (lib'e-rat).  r.t  pret  &pp.  liberated; 
ppr.  liberating.  [L  libero,  liberatum,  from 
liber,  free.]  To  release  from  restraint  or 
bondage;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  free;  todeliver; 
to  disengage ;  as,  to  liberate  a  slave ;  to  libera  te 
one  from  duress  or  imprisonment;  to  liberate 
the  mind  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice. 

By  what  means  a  man  may  literate  himself  from 
those  fears.  JokntoH. 

Liberation  (lib-e-ra'shon).  n.  [L  liber- 
atio,  libcrationu,  from  libero,  to  free.  See 
LIBERATE  ]  The  act  of  delivering,  or  the 
state  of  being  delivered  from  restraint, 
confinement,  slavery,  debt,  and  the  like. 

LJberatorUib'e-rat-cr),n.  One  who  liberates 
or  delivers. 

He  (I.uther)  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator 
of  the  huropean  intellect.  BucJkle. 


-to-ri),  o. 


Tending  to 
Letting 


(»>  With  generous  and  Impartial  rf'Ard'to 

erlnU-rnU  than  our  own;  with  enlarged 

•towi;  without  selnshnes*  or  - 


Llberatory  (Ub'e 
liberate  or  set  free. 
Llbero-motor  (lib'er-o-mo-tor),  a. 
out  or  liberating  nerve-force. 

Each  ganglion  is  •  libero-metvr  agent. 

Herbert  Stencer. 

Libertarian  (lib-er-ta'ri-an).  a.  Per- 
taining to  liberty,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
freewill,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity. 

Libertarian  (lib-er-ta'ri-an).  n.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

It  retorts  against  himself  the  very  objection  of 
Incomprehensibility  by  which  the  fatalist  had  thought 
to  triumph  over  the  libertarian.  Sir  It'.  Hamilton. 

I  believe  he  (Dr.  Crombie)  may  claim  the  merit  of 
adding  the  word  'libertarian'  to  the  English  Ian- 
guage  as  Priestley  added  that  of  •  necessarian.'  Reid. 

Llbertartanism  (lib-er-ti'ri-an-izm),  n. 

The  principles  or  doctrines  of  libertarians. 
Llbertlclde  (lib'er-ti-sid),  n.  (Liberty,  and 

L.  eado,  to  kill.)    1  Destruction  of  liberty. 

2.  A  destroyer  of  liberty. 
Libertlnag'e  (lib'er-tin-aj),  n.    Undue  free- 
dom of  opinions  or  conduct ;  license. 

A  growing  libertinagt,  which  disposed  them  to 
think  slightly  of  the  Christian  faith.  H'arburten. 

Libertine  (lib'cr-Hn),  n.  [L  libertimis,  from 
liber,  free.)  1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  freed- 
man;  a  person  manumitted  or  set  free  from 
legal  servitude.—!.  One  unconflned;  one  free 
from  restraint. 

When  he  speaks. 
The  air.  a  charter'.!  libertine,  is  still.         Sftai. 

3.  One  who  indulges  his   lust  without  re- 
straint; one  who  leads  a  dissolute,  licentious 
life;  a  rake;  a  debauchee. —4. t  One  who 
holds  loose  views  with  regard  to  the  laws  of 
religion  or  morality;  an  irreligious  person. 
6.  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Holland,  who 
maintained  that  nothing  is  sinful  but  to 
those  who  think  it  sinful,  and  that  perfect 
Innocence  is  to  live  without  doubt.    They 
rejected  all  the  customs  and  decencies  of 
life,  and  advocated  a  community  of  goods 
and  of  women. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  in  them  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  is  the  fountain  of  many  great 
and  capital  errors:  I  instance  in  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  libertines,  familists.  quakers,  and  other  enthu- 
siasts, which  issue  in  the  corrupted  fountain. 

6.  t  A  freeman  of  an  incorporate  town  or  city. 

And  used  roe  like  a  fugitive,  an  inmate  in  a  town. 
That  is  no  city  libertine,  nor  capable  of  their  gown. 

Libertine  (llb'er-tin),  o.  [Fr.  libertm,'li"en- 
tlons ;  L  libertinut,  from  libertut  one  made 
free,  from  (i*e-r,  free.  ]  Licentious;  dissolute- 
not  under  the  restraint  of  law  or  religion- 
as,  libertine  principles.  'A  libertine  life  ' 
Bacon. 

.bertlnium  flib'er-tin-lzm),  n.  1.  State  or 
condition  of  being  a  libertine  or  freedman 
[Rare.] 

Wgnified  with  the  title  of  freeman,  and  denied  the 
libertinism  that  belongs  to  it.  Hammtnd. 

2.  The  state  or  conductofalibertineor  rake- 
licentiousness ;  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
lust;  debauchery;  lewdness.— 8.  t  Irreligious- 
ness;  carelessness  for  the  dictates  of  mor- 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished  all 
at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  libertinism,  of 
Infidelity  and  profaneness.  started  up  in  the  room 
Aturbury. 

Liberty  (lib'er-tl).  n.  [L.  Hberta,,  from 
Uber,  free ;  Fr.  likerte.)  1.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  one  who  Is  free;  exemption  from 
restraint ;  power  of  acting  as  one  pleases  • 
freedom. 


r  atone  that  gives  the  flower 
3f  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume.     Cnfer. 


,  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  aft* 


2.  Permission  granted,  as  by  a  superior,  to 
do  something  that  one  might  not  otherwise 
do;  leave;  as,  liberty  given  to  a  child  to 

play,  or  to  a  witness  to  leave  a  court. 

8.  Immunity  enjoyed  by  prescription  or  by 
grant;  privilege;  exemption;  franchise;  as. 
the  liberties  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
Europe.— 4.  A  place  or  district  within  which 
certain  exclusive  privileges  may  be  exer- 
cised ;  a  place  of  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  as 
within  the  city  liberty  —  6.  A  certain 
amount  of  freedom;  permission  to  go  about 
freely  within  certain  limits,  as  in  a  place  of 
confinement;  also,  the  place  or  limits  within 
which  such  freedom  or  privilege  is  exer- 
cised; as,  ibe  liberties  ot  a  prison.— 8.  Action 
or  speech  of  one  person  to  another  hardly 
warranted  by  their  relative  positions-  free- 
dom not  specially  granted ;  freedom  of  ac- 
tion or  speech  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  civility  or  decorum ;  as,  may  I  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  on  you  t 

He  was  repeat) 
who  had  taken  lit 


He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those 
liberties  with  him.  Macaulay. 

7.  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  forbear 
any  particular  action,  according  to  the  de- 
termination or  thought  of  the  mind,  by 
which  either  is  preferred  to  the  other;  free- 
dom of  the  will;  exemption  from  compulsion 
or  restraint  in  Hilling  or  volition.— 8.  Free- 
dom from  occupation  or  engagements ;  dis- 
engagement.— 9.  In  the  manege,  a  curve  or 
arch  In  that  part  of  the  bit  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  horse  in  order  to  afford  room 
for  the  tongue  of  the  animal.  —  Xatural 
liberty,  the  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks 
flt,  without  any  restraint  or  control,  except 
from  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  a  state  of 
exemption  from  the  control  of  others,  and 
from  positive  laws  and  the  Institutions  of 
social  life.  This  liberty  is  abridged  by  the 
establishment  of  government.— Cinlliberty, 
the  liberty  of  men  in  a  state  of  society,  or 
natural  liberty,  so  far  only  abridged  and 
restrained  as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for 
the  safety  and  interest  of  the  society,  state 
or  nation.  Civil  liberty  is  an  exemption  from 
the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  secured  by  estab- 
lished laws,  which  restrain  every  man  from 
injuring  or  controlling  another.  Hence  the 
restraints  of  law  are  essential  to  civil  liberty. 
—Political  liberty,  a  term  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  civil  liberty.  But  It 
more  properly  designates  the  liberty  of  a 
nation,  the  freedom  of  a  nation  or  state  from 
all  unjust  abridgment  of  its  rights  and  In- 
dependence by  another  nation.  Hence  we 
often  speak  of  the  political  liberties  of 
Europe,  or  the  nations  of  Europe.  —  Reli- 
gion* liberty,  the  free  right  of  adopting  and 
enjoying  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  and 
of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  without 
external  control.— Liberty  of  thepreti,  free- 
dom from  any  restriction  on  the  power  to 
publish  books;  the  free  power  of  publishing 
what  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  punish- 
ment for  abusing  the  privilege,  or  publish- 
ing what  is  mischievous  to  the  public  or  in- 
jurious to  individuals.  —  Cap  of  liberty,  a 
cap  or  hat  used  as  a  symbol  of  liberty.  In 
ancient  times  the  manumitted  slaves  put 
on  what  was  termed  the  Phrygian  cap,  in 
token  of  their  freedom.  In  modern  tunes, 
a  red  cap  worn  by  French  revolutionaries. 
— Leare,  Liberty,  License.  See  under  LIATE. 

Libethenlte  (li-beth'en-it),  n.  The  hydrous 
phosphate  of  copper,  a  mineral  flrst  found 
at  Libethen  In  Hungary,  having  an  olive- 
green  colour,  and  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water 

Libidinist  (li-bM'in-ist),  «.  One  given  to 
lewdness.  [Rare.] 

Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily 
believed  that  all  men  were  most  foul  libidiniiti. 

Libidinosity  (li-bid'in-os"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  libidinous;  libidinous- 
ness. 

Libidinous  (li-bld'in-ns),  o.  [L  Vbidinonu, 
from  libido,  litbido,  lust,  from  libet,  hibet, 
it  pleases  ]  Characterized  by  lust  or  lewd- 
ness;  having  an  eager  appetite  for  sexual 
indulgence;  fitted  to  excite  lustful  desire; 
lustful;  lewd.  •  Wanton  glances  and  lOrid- 
tnoui  thoughts.1  Bentley.—  SVN.  Lewd,  lust- 
ful, lascivious,  unchaste,  impure,  sensual 
licentious,  lecherous. 

LibldlnouBly  (li-bid'in-us-li),  adv.  In  a  li- 
bidinous manner;  witli  lewd  desire;  lust- 
fully; lewdly. 

Llbidinoueness  (li-bid'in-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  libidinous;  lust- 
fulness;  lewdness. 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;      J,  Sc.  fey. 
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Liblcen,t  Ubkint  (lib'ken,  lib'kin), n.  [Live, 
A.  Sax.  libbaii,  and  ken,  a  haunt  of  low  char- 
acters.] A  house;  lodgings.  'To  their  lib- 
kins  at  the  crackmau's. '  B.  Jomon.  [Old 
slang.  ] 

Libra  (ll'bra),  71.  [L.]  In  astron.  the  Balance, 
the  seventh  sign  in  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  at  the  autumnal  equinox  in 
September.  It  is  marked  thus  ^t. 

Libra! i  (li'bral),  a.  [L.  libralis,  fiom  libra, 
the  Roman  pound  of  12  ounces.]  Weighing 
1  Ib.  Johnson. 

Librarian  (li-bra'ri-an),  n.  [In  meaning  1 
from  library;  in  2  from  L.  librarius,  a  tran- 
scriber of  books.  ]  1.  The  keeper  or  one  who 
has  the  care  of  alibrary  or  collection  of  books. 
2.  t  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

Librarianship  (li-bra'ri-an-ship),  ».  The 
othce  of  a  librarian. 

Library  (li'bra-ri),  n.  [L.  Kbrarium,  a  book- 
case, lararia,  a  bookseller's  shop,  from  liber, 
a  book.  See  LIBEL.]  1.  A  collection  of 
books  belonging  to  a  private  person  or  to  a 
public  institution  or  a  company.  '  A  list 
of  his  majesty's  library.'  Walpole.—2.  An 
apartment  or  suite  of  apartments,  or  a 
whole  building  appropriated  to  the  keeping 
of  a  collection  of  books. 

Librate  (H'brat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  librated; 
ppr.  librating.  [L.  libra,  libratum,  from 
libra,  a  balance,  a  level — whence  E.  level.] 
To  hold  in  equipoise;  to  poise;  to  balance. 

Librate  (li'brat),  v.i.  To  move,  as  a  balance; 
to  be  poised. 

Their  parts  all  librafc  on  too  nice  a  beam.    Clifton. 

Libration  (li-bra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
librating  or  balancing,  or  state  of  being 
librated  or  balanced;  a  state  of  equipoise, 
with  equal  weights  on  both  sides.  'The 
libration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his 
wings.'  Jer.  Taylor.— 2.  In  astron.  a  real 
or  apparent  libratory  motion  like  that  of  a 
balance  before  coming  to  rest.  —  Libration 
of  the  moon,  an  apparent  irregularity  of  the 
moon's  motion,  whereby  those  parts  very 
near  the  border  of  the  lunar  disc  alternately 
become  visible  and  invisible,  indicating,  as 
it  were,  a  sort  of  vibratory  motion  of  the 
lunar  globe.  The  libratiou  of  the  moon  is  of 
three  kinds:  (a)  libration  in  longitude,  or  a 
seeming  vibratory  motion  according  to  the 
order  of  the  signs ;  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  motion  of  the  moon  about 
her  axis  is  not  always  precisely  equal  to  the 
angular  velocity  in  her  orbit ;  (b)  libration 
in  latitude,  in  consequence  of  her  axis  being 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  so  that 
sometimes  one  of  her  poles  and  sometimes 
the  other  declines  as  it  were,  or  dips  to- 
wards the  earth ;  (c)  diurnal  libration, 
which  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  lunar 
parallax.  In  this  case  an  observer  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  perceives  points  near 
the  upper  edge  of  the  moon's  disc,  at  the 
time  of  her  rising,  which  disappear  as 
her  elevation  is  increased;  while  new  ones 
on  the  opposite  or  lower  edge,  that  were 
before  invisible,  come  into  view  as  she  de- 
scends towards  the  horizon.  If  the  observer 
were  placed  at  the  earth's  centre  he  would 
perceive  no  diurnal  libration.  —  Libration 
of  the  earth,  a  term  applied  by  some  of  the 
older  astronomers  to  that  feature  of  the 
earth's  motion  by  which  while  revolving  in 
its  orbit  its  axis  constantly  continues  paral- 
lel to  itself. 

Libratory  (li'bra-to-ri),  a.  Balancing;  mov- 
ing like  a  balance,  as  it  tends  to  an  equi- 
poise or  level;  oscillating. 

Libretto  (le-bret'to),  n.  [It.,  a  little  book.] 
1.  A  book  containing  the  words  of  an  ex- 
tended musical  composition,  as  an  opera, 
oratorio,  and  the  like.  —2.  The  words  them- 
selves. 

Libs  (lihz),  71,  [Gr.  lit.  Libyan.]  The  west- 
south-west  wind.  Shemtone. 

Libyan  (lib 'van),  a.  A  name  given  to  a 
group  of  tongues,  otherwise  called  Berber 
(which  see). 

Libyan  (lib'yan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Libya,  the  ancient  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  North  Africa,  and  sometimes  applied  to 
all  Africa. 

Lice  (Us),  7i.  pi.  of  louse. 

Licensable  (li'sens-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  licensed  or  permitted  by  legal  grant 

License,  Licence  (li'sens),  n.  [Fr.  licence, 
from  L.  licentia,  from  licet,  it  is  permitted, 
one  is  at  liberty.  ]  1.  Authority  or  liberty 
given  to  do  or  forbear  any  act;  the  admis- 
sion of  an  individual,  by  proper  authority, 
to  the  right  of  doing  particular  acts,  prac- 
tising in  professions,  conducting  certain 


trades ;  as,  a  license  to  preach,  practise 
medicine,  sell  spirits,  receive  goods  in  pawn, 
<fec.;  a  grant  of  permission. —2.  A  written 
document  containing  such  authority.  —3.  Ex- 
cess of  liberty;  undue  freedom;  freedom 
abused,  or  used  in  contempt  of  law  or  de- 
corum. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.    Milton, 

4.  The  liberty  which  an  artist  takes  in  de- 
viating from  the  rules  of  his  art,  as  in 
poetry,  painting,  music;  deviation  from  an 
artistic  standard.—  Leave,  Liberty,  License. 
See  under  LEAVE. 

License  (li'sens),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  licensed; 
ppr.  licensing.  1.  To  permit  by  grant  of 
authority;  to  remove  legal  restraint  by  a 
grant  of  permission;  to  authorize  to  act  in 
a  particular  character;  as,  to  license  a  man 
to  keep  an  inn;  to  license  a  physician  or  a 
lawyer.— 2.  t  To  dismiss.  Walton. 

Licensed  (li'senst),  p.  and  a.  Having  a  li- 
cense; permitted  by  authority.— Licensed 
victualler,  an  innkeeper  or  keeper  of  a  public- 
house  who  is  licensed  to  sell  spirits,  wine, 
beer,  &c. 

All  public  dinners,  .  .  .  from  the  Sheriffs'  to  the 
Licensed  Victuallers',  are  amusing  scenes.  Dic&ens. 

Licensee  (li-sen-seO,  n.  One  to  whom  a  li- 
cense is  granted. 

Licenser  (li'sens-er),  n.  One  who  licenses  or 
grants  permission ;  a  person  authorized  to 
grant  permission  to  others;  as,  a  licenser  of 
the  press. 

Licensure  (li'sens-ur),  n.    A  licensing. 

Licentiate  (li-sen'shi-at),  n.  [From  L.  licen- 
tia, license.  ]  1. 1  One  who  behaves  in  a  li- 
centious manner;  one  who  transcends  the 
bounds  of  due  restraint  and  decorum.  '  Li- 
centiates of  disorder.'  Bp.  Hall.  —  2.  One 
who  has  license  to  practise  any  art  or  fa- 
culty, or  to  exercise  any  profession. — 3.  On 
the  Continent,  an  academical  dignity  be- 
tween the  baccalaureate  and  the  doctorate, 
and  the  obtaining  of  which  is  necessary  to 
taking  the  doctor's  degree;  also,  the  person 
who  has  received  the  degree. 

Licentiate  (li-sen'shi-at),  v.t.  To  give  license 
or  permission  to;  to  encourage  by  license. 

We  may  not  hazard  either  the  stifling  of  generous 
inclinations,  or  the  licentiating  of  anything  that  is 
coarse.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Licentiatiqn  (li-sen'shi-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  licentiating  or  permitting.  [Rare.] 

Licentious  (li-sen'shus),  a.  [L.  licentioms, 
from  licentia,  license.]  1.  Characterized  by 
or  using  license ;  indulging  too  great  free- 
dom; overpassing  due  bounds  or  limits; 
excessive. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  Bible  for  such  a  licentious  abuse  of  per- 
sonification! R.  Hall. 

Specifically — 2.  Unrestrained  by  law,  reli- 
gion, or  morality;  wanton;  loose;  dissolute; 
libidinous;  as,  a  licentious  person;  licentious 
desires.  — SYN.  Unrestrained,  uncurbed,  un- 
controlled, unruly,  riotous,  ungovernable, 
wanton,  profligate,  dissolute,  lax,  loose,  sen- 
sual, impure,  unchaste,  lascivious,  immoral. 

Licentiously  (li-sen'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  li- 
centious manner ;  in  contempt  of  law  and 
morality;  lasciviously;  loosely;  dissolutely. 

Licentiousness  (li-sen'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  licentious ;  licentious  con- 
duct; want  of  due  restraint;  dissoluteness; 
profligacy;  as,  his  licentiousness  is  notorious. 

Immoderate  assurance  is  perfect  licentiousness. 
Shenstone. 

Licht  (lich),  a.  [See  LIKE.]  Like;  even; 
equal. 

For  both  to  be  and  seem  to  him  was  labour  lick. 
Spenser. 

Licht  (lich),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lie,  a  dead  body;  G. 
leiche,  a  corpse;  Goth,  leik,  Icel.  lik,  D.  lijk, 
the  body.  Hence  lichwake,  lykewake,  watch- 
ing with  the  dead;  lich-gate,  a  shed  at  the 
church-gate  to  rest  the  corpse  under;  Lich- 
field,  the  field  of  corpses.]  A  dead  body; 
a  corpse. 

Lichen  (li'ken  or  lich'en),  n.  [Gr.  leichen.} 
1.  In  bot.  one  of  an  order  of  cellular  crypto- 
gamic  plants  without  stem  and  leaves,  and 
consisting  mainly  of  a  thallus.  Lichens,  like 
alga:,  are  nourished  through  their  whole 
surface  by  the  medium  in  which  they  live, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  former  is  air.  Re- 
production generally  takes  place  by  spores, 
but  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to  the 
production  or  development  of  thecse  and 
spores  they  are  propagated  by  gonidia.  They 
appear  in  the  form  of  thin  flat  crusts,  cov- 
ering rocks  and  the  barks  of  trees,  or  grow- 
ing upon  the  ground,  or  in  foliaceous  ex- 
pansions, or  branched  like  a  shrub  in  minia- 
ture, or  sometimes  only  as  a  gelatinous  mass 


Reindeer-moss  {Cenomyce 
rangt/erina). 


or  a  powdery  substance.  They  are  called 
rock-moss  and  tree-moss,  and  some  of  the 
liverworts  are  of  this  order.  They  also 
include  the  Ice- 
land-moss and 
reindeer  -  moss  ; 
but  they  are  en- 
tirely distinct 
from  the  true 
mosses  (Musci). 
Lichens  abound 
in  the  cold  and 
temperate  parts 
of  the  world. 
The  greater  part 
are  of  no  known 
use  except  in 
preparing  the 
surface  of  the 
earth  for  the  re- 
ceptionof  larger 
vegetables  ;  but 

some  are  used 
as  tonic  medicines,  as  Variolaria  faginea, 
and  Iceland-moss  (Cetraria  islandim),  when 
deprived  of  its  bitterness  by  boiling  be- 
comes a  diet  recommended  to  invalids. 
Their  principal  use  is  to  furnish  the  dyer 
with  brilliant  colours  —  archil,  cudbear, 
and  several  others  are  thus  employed.— 
2.  In  med.  an  eruption  of  papulae,  of  a  red 
or  white  colour,  either  clustered  together 
or  disseminated  over  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
with  or  without  fever,  or  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  usually  terminating  in 
slight  desquamatiou,  and  very  liable  to 
recur. 

Lichened  (li'kend  or  lich'end),  a.  Relating 
to  or  covered  with  lichens. 

Lichenic  (li-ken'ik  or  li-chen'ik),  a.  Relating 
to  or  derived  from  lichens;  as,  lichenic  acid. 

Lichenifonn  (li-ken'i-form  or  li-chen'i- 
form),  a.  Resembling  a  lichen.  H.  Spencer. 

Lichenin,Lichenine(li'ken-in  or  lich'en-in), 
71.  (C6H,0O6.)  A  peculiar  vegetable  product, 
isomeric  with  starch,  sometimes  called 
Lichen  Starch.  It  is  obtained  from  liver- 
wort and  Iceland-moss,  and  is  stated  to 
possess  the  alkaline  property  of  combining 
with  acids. 

Lichenographic,  Lichenographical  (!•'- 
ken-o-graf"ik  or  lich'en-6-Rraf'ik,  li'ken-6- 
graf"ik-al  or  lich'en-6-graf"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  lichenography. 

Lichenographist,  Lichenographer  (li- 
ken-og'ra-fist  or  lich-en-og'ra-nst,  li-ken-og/- 
ra-fer  or  lich-en-og'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
describes  the  lichens;  one  versed  in  lichen- 
ography. 

Lichenography  (li-ken-og'ra-fi  or  lich-en- 
og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  leichen,  a  lichen,  and 
graphs,  to  write.]  A  description  of  the 
vegetables  called  lichens;  the  science  which 
illustrates  the  natural  history  of  the  lichens. 

Lichenology  (li-ken-ol'o-ji  or  lich-en-ol'o-ji). 
n.  That  departmentof  botany  which  treatsof 
the  description  and  classification  of  lichens. 

Lichenous  (li'ken-us  or  lich'en-us),  a.  1.  Re- 
lating to,  resembling,  or  abounding  in 
lichens.  —  2.  Pertaining  to  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  called  lichen;  as, 
lichenous  eruptions. 

Lich-fowl  (lich'foul),  n.  A  bird  of  night;  a 
lien-owl. 

Lich-gate  (lich'gat),  n.     [See  LICH.]    1.  A 


Lich-gate,  Clifton  Hampton,  Oxfordshire. 

church-yard  gate,  with  a  porch  under  which 
a  bier  might  stand  while  the  introductory 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      ],.»'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sbij;      TH.  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 


LJCHI 

pvt  of  the  service  WM  read  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  church.  Called  iltn  a  C<*pte-yate. 
t  A  term  applied  In  tome  part*  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  path  by  which  a  corpse  U  con- 
rrjred  to  the  church. 

Llchl  (Itch'l).  n.  The  fruit  of  XepluliuM 
Lttctii  f)«e  LUCHKK. 

Llch-OWl  (llch'oul).  M.  (Lick,  a  dead  body, 
and  owl  ]  An  owl,  *>  called  became  vul- 
Biirly  supposed  to  foretell  death. 

Llchroad  (Hch'rodX  n.    Same  a>  /.icAic-iy. 

Licht  (lk'ht>  The  Scotch  form  of  the  Kng- 
liili  word  Light  In  iti  various  invaniiur* 

Llchtly  (lentil),  *.t.  To  make  light  of;  to 
ini'liTvalue;  to  (light;  to  despise;  to  alight 
In  lore.  [Scotch.] 

Llchwake,  Llchewake  (llch'wak),  n.  [See 
l.lrli.)  The  custom  of  watching  with  the 
dead.  Written  al«o  LaUwake,  Lykmtke, 
Ac. 

LIcJiway  (llch'wa).  n.  [Licit,  a  dead  body, 
and  way.  j  The  path  by  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave 

Licit  (lis'lt),  a.  [L  licUia,  lawful,  permit- 
ted, from  iicfo,  to  be  permitted.]  Lawful. 
•Licit  establishments.'  CariyU. 

Llcltation  (lis'i-ta'shon),  n.  (L.  licibitio, 
from  licitor.  to  bid  for  a  thing,  from  licto, 
to  let  a  price  for  tale.  ]  The  act  of  exposing 

to  ule  to  the  highest  bidder.    [Rare.] 

Llcitly  (lls'it-li),  adv.     In  a  licit  manner; 

lawfully. 

The  question  may  be  tititly  discuued. 

TkroftmortoM. 

LlcltnesB  (lis'it-nes).  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  licit;  lawfulness. 

Lick  (likX  tit.  (A.  Sax.  IiVc/nii,  D.  liklcrn. 
Dan.  likke,  Q.  Uclrtn,  Goth,  lai'jon,  in  btiai- 
gon.  represented  in  the  kindred  tongues  by 
Ir.  li'ihim,  L.  lingo.  Or.  UicJtd,  Skr.  lib.  Slav. 
luati.lokati.  Lith.  taayli.  to  lick;  allied  also 
to  I.  liffurio,  to  lick,  to  feast  by  stealth. 
Hence,  according  to  Diez,  It.  leccarc  (from  j 
O.H.O.  Uccan).  Pr.  litjuar.  lichar,  Fr  Uchtr  | 
Comp.  lecher,  liclreriih,  which  are  also  from 
this  stem.  Some  forms  beginning  with  < 
seem  closely  allied,  as  D.  tl&ken,  to  swal  ! 
low;  Dan.  ilikkt,  I  eel.  lUilcja.  Prov.  E  and 
8c.  itake.  itailr,  to  lick,  to  smear.  With 
regard  to  lick.  Or.  leic/io,  and  similar  forms. 
Pott  remarks—'  ft  would  be  useless  for  any 
one  to  say  that  In  the  conjunction  of  (,  the 
most  mobile  of  the  linguals,  with  a  follow- 
ing guttural  ((  t,  A— x)  there  Is  not  present 
— I  do  not  say  a  conscious,  but  certainly  a 
kind  of  Instinctive  intentinnality.  By  the 
/  la  sensuously  represented  the  contact  of 
the  lips  with  an  article  of  food  or  drink, 
while  the  guttural  calls  up  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing that  follows.']  1.  To  pass  or  draw 
the  tongue  over  the  surface;  as,  a  dog  lifJa 
a  wound.  —  2.  To  lap;  to  take  In  by  the 
tongue;  as,  a  dog  or  cat  licki  milk.—  S.  [See 
under  noun,  6  ]  To  strike  repeatedly  for 
punishment;  to  flog;  to  chastise  with  blows; 
to  beat,  to  conquer.  [Colloq  J 

II  U  not  so  sure  that  he  liektd  the  Francois. 

JtrreU. 

-To  lick  up,  to  devour ;  to  consume  en- 
tirely. 

Now  shall  this  company  Ink  uf  all  thai  are  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  ItcJMttt  Mf  the  grass  of  the  field. 

Num.  xxii.  4. 

To  lick  U>e  dull,  (a)  to  lie  slain;  to  perish 
In  battle. 

I li»  enemies  shall  /.,  *  Ou  <tnit.  Ps.  li in  o. 

(6)  To  act  abjectly  and  servilely. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licki  Ikt  ttHtt. 
refr. 

To  lick  into  ihape,  to  give  form  or  method 
to,  from  the  notion  that  the  young  bear  is 
lK>rn  shapeless  and  Its  mother  licks  It  into 

-  ,  i'.. 

A  bear's  s  savage  beast,  of  all 

Most  ugly  and  unnatural ; 

Wkajpd  without  form,  until  the  dam 

ll»  lirfj  it  Mi  iluft  and  frame.  Httdihrat. 
—To  lick. the  ipittle  nf,  to  fawn  upon  with 
servility;  to  court  by  flattery  or  attentions:  < 
to  be  meanly  servile  to.  •  Need  not  herd 
themselves  with  the  rabble,  nor  lick  the 
•uittlt  of  great  ones.'  Smith. 
Lick  (lik).  a  1.  A  rubbing  <>r  drawing  of 
the  tongue  over  anything  2  A  slight 
smear  or  coat,  as  of  paint  '  A  lick  of  court 
whitewash'  Gray.  — S.  (Scotch.]  A  small 
quantity;  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  by  i  ln> 
tongue;  as.  a  lick  of  sugar,  of  oatmeal.— 
4  In  America,  a  place  where  salt  Isdepoaited 
at  salt  springs,  and  where  animals  come  to 
lick  It -6.  I  In  this  sense  Wedgwood  derives 
the  won)  from  W.  Uach,  a  slap;  but  It  Is 
probably  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  senses 
with  an  extended  meaning  ]  A  blow;  a 
stroke.  -«.  pi.  [Scotch.  1  A  beating 

An'  moaw  a  fallow  gat  his  Itett.  Kurni 


LJcker  (lik'ert,  ».  One  that  licks  or  laps  np; 
one  that  beats. 

Lickerish  (lik'er-lsh),  a.  [Written  also  lick 
enut,  licoroui,  (iauoruA.Ac.,  and  ultimately 
from  the  stem  (ic*.  probably  through  A.  Sax. 
lirctra,  a  glutton,  or  through  the  allied 
lecher,  lecheroiu.  Sac)  LBCIIKR,  and  comp 
O.  lecker,  lickerish,  dainty,  delicate,  and  as 
noun  a  dainty  person.]  1.  Nice  In  the 
choice  of  food;  dainty;  as,  tliclcerith  palate 
1  Eager  or  greedy  to  swallow ;  eager  to  taste 
or  enjoy;  having  a  keen  relish. 

It  U  never  tongue-lied  when  fit  commendation, 
whereof  womankind  U  so  lickerish,  is  offered  unto 
it.  Sir  P.  Stdntj. 

8.  Tempting  the  appetite;  dainty. 

Wouldst  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  litteriih  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  T 

HfUm. 

4.  Lecherous;  salacious,     ft.  Browne. 

Llckerishly  (lik'er-ish-li),  ado.  In  a  licker- 
ous manner;  daintily. 

Lickerislmess  (lik'er-ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  lickerous ;  nlceness  at 
palate;  daintiness. 

Lickerous  (lik'«r-us).  a     Lickerish. 

Lickerously  (lik'er-us-li),  ado.   Lickerishly. 

Lickerousness  (lik'er-us-nes),  n.  Lickerish- 
ness 

Lick-penny  (lik'pen-ni),  n.  A  greedy  covet- 
ous person.  [Scotch.] 

Lick-platter  (lik'plat-er),  n.  A  sneaking 
parasite;  a  lickspittle.  'No  lick-platter,  no 
parasite.'  Lord  Lytton. 

Lick-spigot  (lik'spig-ot),  n.  A  tapster  or 
drawer.  'Fill,  lick-npigot.'  Mowingcr. 

Lickspittle  (lik'spit-1),  n.  Cine  who  licks 
or  is  prepared  to  lick  another's  spittle ;  a  flat- 
terer or  paraaite  of  the  most  abject  charac- 
ter. 

Lick-trencher  (lik'trcnsh-er),  n.  Same  as 
Lick-platter  Cornhill  Mag. 

Licorice  (lik'or-ia),  n.    Same  as  Liquorice. 

Llcoroust  (lik'or-us).  a.   Same  as  Lickerish. 

Licorousnessi  (lik'or-us-nes),  n.  Same  as 
Lickerighnegg. 

Lictor  (lik'ter),  n,  [L;  from  obs  L  liceo, 
to  summon.  ]  An  officer  among  the  Romans, 
who  bore  an  axe  and  fasces  or  rods  as  en- 
signs of  his  office.  The  duty  of  a  lictor  was 
to  attend  the  chief  magistrates  when  they 
appeared  in  public,  to  clear  the  way  for 
them,  and  cause  due  respect  to  be  paid 
them,  also  to  apprehend  and  punish  crimi- 
nals. 

Lifters  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power.  Mtltett. 

Lid  (lid),  n,  [A.  Sax.  Mid,  gehlid,  hlith,  lid, 
cover,  protection;  D.  (id,  O.  Kris,  hlid,  lid, 
O.H.O.  hlit,  O.  (id,  lied,  as  in  augen-lied,  an 
eyelid ;  IceL  hlith,  a  gate  or  gateway,  an 
Interval.  Allied  to  I.  claudo,  to  shut,  Or. 
kleit,  a  key;  Skr.  lud,  to  cover.  ]  A  cover; 
as,  (a)  that  which  -huts  the  opening  of  a 
vessel  or  box;  as,  the  lid  of  a  chest  or  trunk. 
(&)  The  cover  of  the  eye,  the  membrane 
which  Is  drawn  over  the  eyeball  of  an  ani- 
mal at  pleasure,  and  is  intended  for  its  pro- 
tection; the  eyelid  (which  see),  (c)  In  bat. 
the  operculum  or  cover  of  the  spore-cases 
of  mosses;  also,  a  calyx  that  falls  off  from 
the  Bower  in  a  single  piece. 

Lldgel  (lij),  n.     Same  as  Ledge.    Spenser. 

Lidless(li'l'li's). «.  Having  no  lid;  uncovered, 
as  the  eye,  with  the  lids:  hence,  sleepless, 
vigilant  '  A  lidlcgg  watcher  of  the  public 
weal. '  Tennyson. 

Lie  (II),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lige,  Ifige,  a  He,  from 
leogan,  to  lie ;  Icel.  lygi,  D.  logen,  leugtn. 
O.  Ijtgc,  a  lie.  See  the  verb.  ]  1.  A  criminal 
falsehood;  a  falsehood  uttered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception;  an  intentional  violation 
of  truth. 

It  It  wilful  deceit  that  makes  a  lie.  A  man  may 
act  a  lit.  as  by  pointing  his  finger  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, when  a  traveller  inquires  of  him  his  road. 

2  A  fiction. 

The  truth  U  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.    Drytten. 

8.  Anything  that  misleads  or  disappoints 
one,  as  false  doctrine  and  the  like. 

Wishing  this  lie  of  life  were  o'er.          Trench. 

—  To  givt  the  lie  to,  to  charge  with  falsehood ; 
to  prove  to  be  false;  as.  he  gave  him  the  lie 
direct ;  a  man's  actions  may  give  the  lie  to 
his  words. 

Men  will  jrivf  their  own  experience  the  lit.     Ijxke. 

Svs  Falsehood,  untruth,  fiction,  deception. 
Lie  00,  ».i  pret  A  pp.  lied;  ppr.  lying. 

'  »  Sax.  lenyan.  D.  liegen.  Goth,  liiigan,  Icel. 
nga,  O.H.O.  (it/you.  O  lugen,  to  lie:  comp 
ael.  lew.  Idle  talk.]  To  utter  falsehood 

with  an  Intention  to  deceive  ;  to  say  or  do 

that  which  deceives  another  when  he  has  n 


law 
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right  to  know  the  truth,  or  when  morality 
requires  a  just  representation. 

Inform  us.  will  the  cmp*ror  treatt 

Or  do  the  prints  and  paper*  lie  t  Swift. 

Lie  CO,  ft-  pret  toy;  pp.  lain  (tent);  ppr. 
lying  [A.  Sax.  liegan,  to  lie,  of  which  be- 
gan, to  lay,  is  a  cauaatlve;  O.  and  Northern 
K  and  Sc.  ligge,  lig;  Goth  liyan,  D.  liggen, 
Dan.  ligge,  Icel.  liggja,  O.  liegen,  to  He.  See 
LAW.]  1.  To  occupy  a  horizontal  or  nearly 
horizontal  position ;  to  rest  lengthwise,  or 
to  IT  flat  upon  the  surface  of  anything;  to 
!•••  placed  and  remain  wlthmit  motion  ;  as, 
he  is  l nhi'i  in  hed;  the  book  licit  on  the  table: 
to  this  meaning  the  sense  of  being  dead 
often  attaches. 

Her  )Uy  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under.    Shalt. 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot.         Sttak, 

2.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  In  a  horizontal 
or  nearly  horizontal  position:  often  with 
down. 

I.tedtum;  lay  thine  ear  close  to  the  ground  and 
list  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread  of  travellers.  Shalt. 

3.  To  rest  in  an  inclining  posture;  to  lean; 
to  recline ;  as,  he  is  lying  against  the  wall 
of  the  house.— 4.  To  be  at  rest;  not  to  stir. 

The  wind  is  loud  and  will  not  lie.  Shot. 

5.  To  be  situated;  to  have  place  or  position; 
as,  Ireland  lies  west  of  England.— 6.  To  be 
posted  or  encamped,  as  an  army;  as,  the 
troops  lying  before  Sebastopol. 
The  English  tie  within  fifteen  hundred  paces.  Shak. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  meaning  to  take 
up  a  posture  of  defence. 

Here  I  lay  and  thus  I  bore  my  point         Shak. 

7.  To  reside;  to  dwell;  to  sojourn;  to  lodge; 
to  sleep. 

The  virtuous  lady,  Countess  of  Auvergne,  .  .  . 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  woutd&t  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies.         Shak, 
Mr.  Oniniun  lay  at  our  house  that  night.      Dickeni. 

8.  t  To  be  confined  as  in  prison. 

1  will  deliver  you  or  else  lie  for  you.         Shak. 

9.  To  remain  or  be  in  some  condition ;  to 
continue :  followed  by  some  word  or  phrase 
denoting  the  particular  condition;  as,  to  lit 
waste;  to  lie  fallow;  to  lie  open;  to  lie  hid ; 
to  lie  pining  or  grieving;  to  lie  under  one's 
displeasure ;  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  credi- 
tor, or  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. — 10.  To  be 
present  or  contained;  to  be  found;  to  exist: 
often  followed  by  in. 

In  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power.  Shak. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  thoiiK» 
unequal  in  circumstances.  Jeremy  Collier. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lit  in  hard 
labour,  forgets  the  early  rising  of  the  huntsman. 

Locke. 

11.  To  depend ;  to  have  results  determined 
by:  followed  by  in;  as,  our  success  lies  m 
vigilance.— 12.  To  weigh;  to  press. 

His  faults  lie  gently  on  him.  Shak. 

13.  To  l>e  sustainable  in  law ;  to  be  capable 
of  bein?  maintained ;  as,  an  action  lift 
against  the  tenant  for  waste. 

An  appeal  lies  in  this  case.      Ch,  jf.  Parsons. 

— To  lie  alongtio  lean  over  with  a  sidewind, 
as  a  ship.— To  lie  along  the  land,  to  keep  a 
course  nearly  parallel  to  the  land.— To  lie 
at  one's  heart,  to  be  an  object  of  affection, 
desire,  or  anxiety. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel 
with  us,  the  recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has  ever 
lien  at  their  hearts.  Sir  W.  TemfU. 

-  To  lie  by,  (a)  to  be  reposited  or  remaining 
with ;  as,  he  has  the  manuscript  lying  by 
him.  ('<)  To  rest;  to  intermit  labour;  as,  we 
lay  by  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  (c)  A'auf. 
to  remain  near,  as  one  ship  to  another  at 
sea.  —To  IU  hard  or  heavy,  to  press;  to  op- 
press; to  burden. 

Thy  wrath  tieth  hard  upon  me.     Ps.  Ixxxviii,  7. 
He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind.    Creech. 

[Shakspere  has  to  lie  heavy  to. 

It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  Itts  heavy  to  '(.] 

—To  lie  in,  to  be  in  childbed.— To  lie  in  a 
pernvn,  to  be  in  the  power  of;  to  belong  to. 

As  much  as  fifth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

Kom.  xii   18. 

— To  lie  in  the  way,  to  be  an  obstacle  or  Im- 
pediment; as,  remove  the  objections  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment.- 
To  lie  in  wait,  to  wait  for  in  concealment; 
to  lie  in  ambush ;  to  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  or  seize.  — To  litonorvpon: 
fa)  to  be  a  matter  of  obligation  or  duty;  as, 
it  lift  on  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action. 
(6)  To  depend  on.  '  As  if  his  life  lay  on  it* 


r*U.  flkr.  fat,  fall;       ro*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      not«,  not,  move;       tube.  tub.  hull:       oil.  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Shak. —To  lie  on  hand,  to  be  or  remain  in 
possession;  to  remain  unsold  or  undisposed 
of;  as,  great  quantities  of  wine  lie.  on  hand, 
or  have  lain  long  on  hand. —To  lie  on  one's 
hands,  (a)  to  remain  unsold.  (&)  Not  to  re- 
quire to  be  expended  in  employment;  hence, 
to  be  tedious;  as,  men  are  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  employ  the  time  that  lies 
on  their  hands. — To  lie  on  the  head  of,  to 
come  on;  to  fall  to  the  share  of. 

What  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it 
lie  on  my  head.  Shaft. 

—To  lie  over,  (a)  to  remain  unpaid  after  the 
time  when  payment  is  due,  as  a  note  in 
bank.  (6)  To  be  deferred  to  some  future 
occasion,  as  a  motion  or  resolution  in  a 
deliberative  assembly.  —  To  lie  to,  to  be  sta- 
tionary, as  a  ship.  A  ship  is  said  to  lie  to 
when  her  progress  is  checked,  either  by 
counterbracing  the  yards  or  taking  in  sail. 
— To  lie  to  one's  work,  to  exert  all  one's 
strength  or  powers  in  the  performance  of 
one's  work. 

So  many  workers;  and  no  mercenary  mock  workers, 
but  real  ones  that  lie  freely  to  it;  each  patriot 
stretches  himself  against  the  stubborn  glebe;  hews 
and  wheels  with  the  whole  weight  that  is  in  him. 

Carlyle. 

— To  lie  under,  to  be  subject  to;  to  suffer; 
to  be  oppressed  by.  —To  lie  with,  (a)  to  lodge 
or  sleep  with.  (&}  To  have  carnal  knowledge 
of.  (c)  To  belong  to ;  as,  it  lies  with  you  to 
make  amends. 

Lie,  Lay.  Lay  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  has  for  its 
preterit  laid ;  as,  he  told  me  to  lay  it  clown,  and  I 
laid  it  down.  Lie  is  intransitive,  and  has  for  its 
preterit  lay;  as,  he  told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I  lay 
down.  Some  persons  blunder  by  using  laid  for  the 
preterit  of  lie;  as,  he  told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I  laid 
down.  So  persons  often  say,  the  ship  laid  at  anchor ; 
they  laid  by  during  the  storm ;  the  book  laid  on  the 
shelf,  &c.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember,  in  all 
such  cases,  that  laid  is  the  preterit  of  lay  and  not  of 
lit.  This  would  save  many  respectable  writers  from 
a  gross  error  which  seems  to  be  increasing  among  us. 
Goodrich. 

Lie  (!')>  »•  I-  The  relative  position  of  one 
object  with  regard  to  another,  or  with  re- 
gard to  a  point  of  the  compass ;  as,  I  don't 
know  the  lie  of  the  country.  Hence — 2.  Situa- 
tion, position,  or  state,  as  of  an  affair.  —3.  In 
geol.  the  manner  in  which  strata  are  dis- 
posed. 

Lie  (II).  H.     Same  as  Lye. 

Lie-a-bed  (li'a-bed),  n.  One  who  lies  long 
in  the  morning. 

David  was  none  of  your  Ite-a-beds.     Charles  Reade. 

Lieberkiilm  (le'ber-kiin),  n.  [See  next 
article.]  A  silver  concave  reflector  fixed 
on  the  object-glass  end  of  a  microscope  to 
bring  the  light  to  focus  on  an  opaque  object. 

Lieberkuhnian  (le-ber-kli'ni-an),  a.  [After 
Lieberkuhn,  who  first  observed  the  glands 
by  aid  of  a  lens.]  In  anat.  appellative  of 
certain  simple  secreting  cavities  thickly  dis- 
tributed over  the  intestines,  calle.l  Lieber- 
kuhnian  glands. 

Lief  (lef ),  a.  [O.E.  lefe,  leve,  A.  Sax.  Ie6f, 
loved,  beloved ;  D.  lie/,  Icel.  Ijtifr,  G.  lieb, 
Goth.  Hubs,  loved.  Akin  love.]  1.  Dear;  be- 
loved; pleasing;  agreeable. 

Yet  now  I  charge  thee  quickly  go  again 

As  thou  art  /)<r/"and  dear.  Tennyson. 

2.  Willing;  pleased;  glid. 

He  up  arose,  however  lief  or  loth.       Spenser. 

Lief t  (lef),  n.  One  loved  or  beloved;  a  friend. 
'Liefest  lief.'  Spenser. 

Lief  (lef),  adv.  Gladly;  willingly;  freely: 
used  in  familiar  speech,  as  in  the  phrase, 
I  had  as  lief  go  as  not.  Had  in  such  a 
phrase  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  would, 
arising  from  the  two  words  being  both  con- 
tracted into  'd  in  such  phrases  as  I'd,  he'd; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  See  HAVE. 

Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  finger  lame, 

Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him,     Tennyson. 

Yd  much  liefer  be  well-born 

Than  boast  the  wealth  of  Crcesus.    Prof.  Blackie. 

Written  also  Lieve,  Leef,  Leve 

Liege  (lej),  a.  [Fr.  lige,  Pr.  litge,  It.  ligio, 
L.L.  ligius,  legists.  Origin  quite  uncertain.] 
1.  Bound  by  feudal  tenure,  whether  to  tri- 
bute and  due  subjection,  as  a  vassal,  or  to 
protection  and  just  government,  as  a  chief. 
'My  true  liege  man.'  Spenser.  'His  liege 
lord.'  Baker.—  2.  Relating  to  the  bond  re- 
ciprocally connecting  vassal  and  chief;  as, 
liege  vassalage.  By  liege  homage,  a  vassal 
was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  against  all, 
without  excepting  his  sovereign;  or  against 
all  excepting  a  former  lord  to  whom  he 
owed  like  service. 

Liege  (lej),  n.     l.  A  vassal  holding  a  fee  by 
which  he  is  bound  to  perform  certain  ser-  I 
vices  and  duties  to  his  lord.— 2.  A  lord  or 
superior;  a  sovereign. 


The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans. 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents.        Shak. 

3.  A  law-abiding  citizen ;  one  of  the  peace- 
ably disposed  people;  as,  to  disturb  the 
lieges. 

Liegeman  (lej-man),  „   A  vassai;  a  subject; 
a  liege. 

Friends  to  this  ground. — 

And  liegemen  to  the  Dane.  Shak. 

Liege-poustie  (lej'pous-ti),  n.  In  Scots  law, 
that  state  of  health  which  gives  a  person 
full  power  to  dispose,  mortis  causa  or  other- 
wise, of  his  heritable  property.  The  term 
is  considered  to  be  derived  from  the  words 
legitima,  potestas,  signifying  the  lawful 
power  of  disposing  of  property  at  pleasure. 
It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  death-bed,  a 
liege-poustie  conveyance  being  one  not  chal- 
lengeable  on  the  head  of  death-bed. 
Lieger  (le'jer),  n.  [See  LEGER,  LEDGER.]  A 
resident  ambassador.  Written  also  Leiger. 
Lien  (li'en),  the  obs.  part,  of  lie.  See  LAIN. 
Lien  (li'en),  n.  [Fr.  lien,  from  L.  ligamen, 
from  ligo,  to  bind.]  In  law,  a  legal  claim; 
a  right  in  one  man  to  retain  the  property 
of  another  until  some  claim  of  the  former 
is  paid  or  satisfied.  A  lien  is  either  parti- 
cular, as  a  right  to  retain  a  thing  for  some 
charge  or  claim  growing  out  of  or  connected 
with  the  identical  thing ;  or  general,  as  a 
right  to  retain  a  thing,  not  only  for  charges 
and  claims  specifically  connected  with  the 
identical  thing,  but  also  for  a  general  bal- 
ance of  accounts  between  the  parties  in 
respect  to  other  dealings  of  the  like  nature. 
General  liens  exist  only  in  three  ways:  either 
by  express  contract,  by  usage  of  trade,  or 
where  there  is  some  legal  relation. 
Lienteric  (li-en-tertk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
lientery. 

Lientery  (li'en-ter-i),  n.  [Fr.  Kenterie;  Gr. 
leienteria  —  leion,  smooth,  and  enterou,  an 
intestine.  ]  In  med.  a  species  of  diarrhoea,  in 
which  the  aliments  are  discharged  undi- 
gested, and  with  little  alteration  either  in 
colour  or  substance. 

Lier  (I''*').  «•  One  who  lies  down;  one  who 
rests  or  remains. 

He  wist  not  that  there  were  Hers  in  ambush  against 
»im.  Josh.  viii.  14. 

Lierne  (le-ern),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
lien,  Fr.  lier,  to  bind.  ]  In  arch,  an  old  French 
term  denoting  any  rib  that  does  not  rise 
from  the  impost,  and  is  not  a  ridge  rib,  but 
crosses  from  one  boss  or  intersection  of  the 
principal  ribs  to  another.  Vaults  in  which 
such  liernes  are  employed  are  termed  Kerne 
vaults. 

Lieu  (lu),  n.  [Fr. ;  O.Fr.  liu.  Ion,  Pr.  htoe,  loc, 
from  L.  locus,  place.]  Place;  room;  stead: 
preceded  by  in. 

Far  lovelier  in  our  Lancelot  had  it  been, 

In  liett  of  dallying  with  the  truth, 

To  have  trusted  me  as  he  has  trusted  you. 

In  lieu  is  exactly  equivalent  to  instead. 

Lieutenancy  (lef-ten'an-si),  n.  1.  The  office 
or  commission  of  a  lieutenant.— 2.  The  col- 
lective body  of  lieutenants. 

Lieutenant  (lef-ten'ant),  n.  [Fr. ,  composed 
of  lieu,  place,  and  tenant,  L.  tenens,  hold- 
ing.] 1.  An  officer,  civil  or  military,  who 
supplies  the  place  of  a  superior  in  his  ab- 
sence.—2.  (a)  A  commissioned  officer  in  the 
army  next  in  rank  below  a  captain.  (ft)  A 
commissioned  officer  in  the  navy,  ranking 
with  a  captain  in  the  army. 

Lieutenant-colonel  (lef-ten'ant-ker-nel),  n. 
Mtiit.  an  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  colo- 
nel. He  generally  is  the  commander  of  the 
regiment. 

Lieutenant-general  (lef-teu'ant-jen-er-al), 
n.  Milit.  an  officer  in  the  army  next  in  rank 
below  a  general. 

Lieutenant-governor  (lef-ten'ant-gu-vern- 
er),  n.  An  officer  performing  the  duties  of 
a  governor.  In  some  British  possessions  and 
colonies,  jointly  under  a  governor-general, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  separate  district 
is  called  a  lieutenant-governor. 

Lieutenautryt  (lef-ten'antri),  n.  Lieuten- 
ancy. 

If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieu- 
tenantry.  Shak. 

Lieutenantship  (lef-ten'ant-ship),  n.    The 
state  or  office  of  a  lieutenant;  lieutenancy 
Lieve  (lev),  a.    Same  as  Lief. 

Far  liever  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die.     Tennyson. 

Lievrlte  (lev'rit),  n.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Yenite  (which  see). 

Life  (lif),  n.  pi.  Lives  (livz).  [A.  Sax.  Itf, 
Iflf,  Icel.  Uf,  Dan.  liv,  D.  lijf,  Gntb  libains 
life.  See  LIVE.)  1.  That  state  of  an  animal 
or  a  plant  in  which  its  organs  are  capable 


of  performing  their  functions,  or  in  which 
the  performance  of  functions  has  not  per- 
manently ceased;  animate  existence;  vital- 
ity; also,  the  time  during  which  such  a  state 
continues. 

Life  is  a  series  of  definite  and  successive  changes 
both  of  structure  and  composition,  which  take  place 
within  an  individual  without  destroying  its  identity. 
(f.  H.  Lewes. 

2.  The  time  during  which  soul  and  body  are 
united;  the  mundane  existence  of  a  human 
being;  the  period  from  birth  to  death;  also 
power  or  capacity  for  existence  after  death. 

Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master.        Shak. 
Thy  life  is  no  idle  dream  ;  ...  it  is  all  thou  hast  to 
front  eternity  with.  Carlyle. 

Hence  —  3.  Fig.  period  during  which  any- 
thing continues  to  manifest  its  existence, 
as  an  institution,  a  form  of  government, 
&c. ;  as,  this  constitution  had  but  a  short  life. 

4.  Outward  manifestation  of  life;  condition 
or  circumstances  connected  with  or  sur- 
rounding a  person,  considered  as  pleasant 
or  painful;  mode,  manner,  or  course  of  liv- 
ing, as  morally  good  or  bad. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led.    Dryden. 
I  will  teach  my  family  to  lead  good  lives. 

Mrs.  Barker. 

5.  That  which  makes  alive;  cause  or  source 
of  life ;  animating  or  inspiring  principle ; 
hence,  a  person  or  thing  which  imparts  or 
excites  vigour,  spirit,  animation,  or  enjoy- 
ment; as,  he  was  the  life  of  every  company 
into  which  he  came. 

The  Lord  of  all.  himself  through  all  diffused. 
Sustains  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives.      Cwper. 

6.  Animation;  spirit;  briskness;  vivacity; 
energy. 

They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and 
in  words.  Felton. 

7.  The  living  form;  truth  and  naturalness:  in 
opposition  to  a  copy  or  imitation ;   as,  a 
description  from  the  life. 

He  that  would  be  a  master  must  draw  by  the  life, 
as  well  as  copy  from  originals.  Jeremy  Collier. 

There  was  never  counterfeit  of  passion  came  so 
near  the  life  of  passion.  Shut. 

8.  A  person ;  a  living  being,  usually  or  al- 
ways a  human  being ;  as,  many  lives  were 
sacrificed;  and  as  a  collective  term,  human 
beings  in  any  number;  as,  a  great  loss  of  life. 

9.  Animals  in  general,  or  regarded  collec- 
tively; animated  beings  in  the  aggregate;  as, 
the  stream  of  life  on  the  globe.     'Lives 
through  all  life. '    Pope. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 

10.  Blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of  anima- 
tion. 

The  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound. 
Pope 

11.  Narrative  of  a  past  life;  history  of  the 
events  of  life;  biographical  narration. 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life 
Tells  us  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife.      Pope. 

12.  The  attainment  or  experience  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  right  use  of  the  powers;  espe- 
cially, happiness  in  the  favour  of  God;  eter- 
nal existence;  heavenly  felicity,  in  distinc- 
tion from  earthly  death. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritu- 
ally minded  is  life  and  peace.  Rom.  viii.  6. 

13.  Position  in  society;  rank,  as  determined 
by  manner  of  living;  social  state;  as,  high 
or  low  life. — 14.  Common  occurrences;  course 
of  things;  human  affairs. 

But  to  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Milton. 

15.  That  which  is  dear  to  one  as  one's  exist- 
ence :  darling;  beloved.  '  My  queen,  my  life, 
my  wife.'  Shak.— 16.  An  insurance  on  a  per- 
son's life;  a  life-insurance  policy. — for  life, 
(a)  for  the  whole  term  of  one's  existence;  as, 
he  got  a  pension  for  life.  ((>)  So  as  to  save, 
or  to  strive  to  save  one's  own  life;  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  exertion  possible ;  as,  to 
run  for  life;  to  swim  for  life.— To  the  life, 
so  as  to  closely  resemble  the  living  pel-son 
or  original,  as  a  picture;  hence,  exactly; 
perfectly;  as,  the  portrait  was  drawn  to  the 
life.— Life  of  an  execution,  in  law,  the  period 
when  an  execution  is  in  force,  or  before  it 
expires.  [Life  is  used  in  a  number  of  com- 
pounds the  meaning  of  which  is  generally 
sufficiently  obvious;  as,  iife-consuming,  Kfe- 
harming,  it/e-preserving,  etc.] 

Life-annuity  (lif'an-nu-i-ti),  n.  A  sum  of 
money  paid  yearly  during  a  person's  life. 

Life-assurance  (lif'a-shbr-ans),  n.  See 
INSURANCE. 

Life-belt  (lif  belt),  n.  An  inflated  belt,  gene- 
rally made  of  india-rubber,  or  a  belt  made 
of  several  pieces  of  cork  fastened  together, 
used  to  support  the  body  in  the  water. 


ch,  chum;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      K,  go;      j.job;    ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin; 


w,  trig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Life-blood  (llfTjIudV  n.  1-  The  blood  „„- 
aary  to  life;  vital  blood.-i  Th»t  which  is 
Minn  till  to  existence  or  itrtiik'th  ;  that 
which  constitute*  or  gives  strength  anil 
energy.  'Money,  the  Rfe-blood  of  the  oa 

t  >"(  1      '  ' 

Life-blood  (llfblnd),  a.  Necenary  as  Wood 
u,llfe;e»»enUaI.  •  Life-blood  Uwm.1  MUton. 

Life-boat  (lirbot),  ».  A  boat  for  saving 
persons  from  drowning,  constructed  with 
great  strength  to  resist  violent  shocks,  and 
at  the  ume  time  poweulng  somdent  buoy- 


Life-boat 
Fig.  I,  Sheer  plan.    Fig.  a.  Section  amidships. 

ancy  to  enable  it  to  float  though  loaded 
with  men  and  filled  with  water.  The  boat 
represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  is 
provided  with  air-cases  at  the  stem  and 
stem,  and  others  at  each  side,  and  is  S3  feet 
long  and  8  feet  broad.  The  festooned  line 
In  fig.  1  shows  the  exterior  life-line.  In 
fig.  2,  A  A  are  the  side  air-cases ;  BB,  reliev- 
ing tubes  through  which  any  water  that  is 
shipped  is  got  rid  off :  c  c,  spaces  beneath 
the  deck  placed  longitudinally  at  the  mid- 
ship part  of  the  boat,  with  cases  packed  with 
corlc,  forming  part  of  the  ballast;  d,  scuttle 
for  ventilation  with  pump  fixed  in  It, 

Life-buoy  (lif'boi),  n.    See  BUOY. 

Life-drop  (lif  drop),  n.  A  vital  drop;  a  drop 
of  one's  heart's  blood.  Byron. 

Life-estate  Oifes-tat),  "-  An  estate  that 
continues  during  the  life  of  the  possessor. 

Life-everlasting  (lifev-cr-last'ing),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Gnaphalium;  cudweed. 
See  GNAPHALIUM. 

Llfeful  (liffiil).  a.  1.  Full  of  We ;  lively. 
'  While  thus  he  Iffeful  spoke.'  Keats.  — 
2.  Giving  life. 

Like  ttftfut  heat  to  numbed  senses  brought. 

Llfe-glvlng  (lifgiv-ing),  a.    Giving  life  or 

spirit;  having  power  to  give  life;  Inspiriting; 

Invigorating.  'Life-gimny  plant'  Milton. 
Life-guard  (llf'gard).  n.  A  guard  of  the  life 

or  person ;  a  guard  that  attends  the  person 

of  a  prince  or  other  person;  a  body-guard: 

In  the  British  army,  the  name  Life-yuards 

Is  given  to  two  cavalry  regiments  belonging 

to  the  Household  Brigade 
Life-hold  flifhdldX  n.    See  LIFB-LASD. 
Life-insurance  ( lif  in-shor-ans ).    See   IN 

SURANCK. 
Life-Interest  ( lif  in-ter-est  ),  ".    An  estate 

or  Interest  which  lasts  during  one's  life,  or 

the  life  of  some  other  person. 
Life-land  (lifland),  n.    Land  held  on  a  lease 

for  lives.     Called  also  Life-hold. 
Life-leaving  (linev-ing),  n.  Departure  from 

life.    Shalt. 
Lifeless  (llfles),  a.     Destitute  of  life :  (a) 

dead ;  deprived  of  life  ;  as,  a  lifeless  body. 

(b)  Inanimate;  inorganic;  as,  lifeless  matter. 

Was  1  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lijeless  rib. 

Milton. 

(e)  Destitute  of  power,  force,  vigour,  or 
spirit;  destitute  of  or  characterized  by  the 
want  of  any  animating  principle;  dull;  heavy; 
Inactive;  as,  a  lifeless  style  of  oratory;  life- 
lets  movements. 

The  other  victor  -flame  a  moment  stood, 
Then  fell  and  ti/eltit  left  the  extinguished  wood. 
Drydtn. 

(if)  Vapid. insipid; tasteless, as liiiuor.  (^Cha- 
racterized by  the  absence  of  living  beings. 

finished  the  tifeftss  spot  with  mimic  repre 
I  of  the  excluded  sons  of  men.     H'^lfole 

8TM  Dead,  soulless,  inanimate,  torpid,  Inert 

inactive,  dull,  heavy,  unanimated.  spiritless 

frigid,  pointless,  vapid,  flat,  tasteless. 
Lifelessly  (JtftasvlU  adv.     In   a   lifeless 

manner ;  without  vigour ;  dully ;  heavily 

frigidly 
Llfelessneu  (mics-nes),  n.    The  state  ol 

being  lifeless;  destitution  of  life,  vigour,  and 

spirit;  inactivity. 
Lifelike  Ilil'lik).  a.     Like  a  living  person 

resembling  lifr. 
Life-llne'liMno.  n.    XatU.  a  rope  stretche< 


Figure  wearing  a 
Life-preserver. 


anywhere  to  a  Tenel  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  men  especially  in  bad  weather;  also, 
one  of  sever.1  unei  attached  to  a  life-buoy 
or  to  a  life-boat  to  enable  a  person  the 
more  readily  to  lay  hold  of  It  In  the  water. 
Lifelong  (li'long),  a.  Lasting  or  continu- 
ing through  life;  a»,  a  lifelong  struggle  with 

IdfeiyV (lifll).  **••  In  a  l"elllce  manner; 
to  the  life. 

Life-mortar  O'f  mor-tar),  n.  A  mortar  for 
throwing  a  rocket  with  a  rope  attached  over 
a  ship  in  distress  near  the  shore. 

Llfent  (lif'en).  v.t.  To  give  an  appearance 
of  life  or  reality  to.  Martton. 

Life-office  (lifof-fls),  n.  An  office  where 
insurance  over  lives  can  be  effected. 

Life-peerage  (lifper-aj),  n.  A  peerage  for 
life  only. 

Life-preserver  (lifpre- 
zerv-er),  n.  He  who  or 
that  which  preserves 
life:  especially,  (a)  an 
apparatus  of  various 
forms,  as  an  air-tight 
jacket  or  belt,  or  a  com- 
plete dress,  designed 
for  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  persons 
who,  from  shipwreck  or 
other  cause,  are  com- 
pelled to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  water.  (6) 
A  short  stick  with  a 
loaded  head,  used  for  defence  against  as- 
sailant*. 

Lifer  (lifer),  n.  One  who  receives  a  sen- 
tence of  penal  servitude  for  life.  [Slang.  ] 

He  was  tried  for  prison  breaking,  and  got  made  a 
lifer.  Dictens. 

Life-rate  (lifraO,  n.  The  rate  or  amount 
for  which  a  life  is  insured. 

Llferent  (hTrent),  n.  In  taw,  a  rent  which 
a  man  receives  for  the  term  of  his  life,  or  for 
sustentation  of  life ;  a  right  which  entitles 
a  person  to  use  and  enjoy  property  during 
life,  without  destroying  or  wasting  it. 

Llferenter  (lif'rent-er),  n.  The  person  who 
enjoys  a  liferent. 

Life-rocket  (lif'rok-et),  n.  A  rocket  dis- 
charged from  a  life-mortar,  and  which  con- 
veys a  rope  to  a  ship  in  distress,  so  as  to 
establish  communication  with  those  on 
board. 

Llfespring  (Hfspring),  «•  The  spring  or 
source  ofTife. 

Ufestrlng  (lif string),  n.  A  nerve  or  string 
in  the  body  imagined  to  convey  or  to  be 
essential  to  life.  '  The  undecaying  lifestrings 
of  those  hearts. '  Daniel. 

Life-table  (lif'ta-bl),  n.  A  statistical  table 
exhibiting  the  probability  of  life  at  different 

Lifetime  (llftim),  n.  The  time  that  life 
continues;  duration  of  life. 

Jourdain  talked  prose  all    his  lifetime,  without 
knowing  what  it  was.  Addist — 

Llfeweary  (lif'we-ri),  o.  Tired  of  life;  weary 
..f  living.  Shalt. 

Lift  (lift),  ».(.  [ From  O  E.  and  Sc.  lift,  A. 
Sax.  lyft,  air,  sky  (or  perhaps  the  noun  may 
be  from  the  verbal  stem,  as  heaven  from 
heave);  comp.  Sw.  Itifta,  Dan.  Ififte,  G.  luflen, 
to  raise  into  the  air,  to  lift,  from  Sw.  Dan. 
and  G.  luft,  air,  atmosphere ;  Icel.  lopta, 
lypta,  to  lift,  and  lopt,  air,  atmosphere. 
See  LOFT,  and  LIFT,  the  air  or  heavens.] 
1.  To  raise;  to  elevate;  to  bring  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  position  or  place ;  to  up- 
heave ;  as,  to  lift  the  foot  or  the  hand ;  to 
lift  the  head.  — 2.  To  elevate;  to  exalt;  to 
raise  or  improve,  as  in  fortune,  estimation, 
dignity,  or  rank:  often  with  up;  as,  his  for- 
tune has  lifted  him  into  notice  or  into 
office. 

The  Roman  virtues  lift  ttf  mortal  man  1    Addison. 

3.  To  cause  to  swell,  as  with  pride;  to  elate: 
often  with  up, 

Lest  being  lifted  ttf  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the 
condemnation  of  the  devil.  t  Tim.  iii.  6. 

4. t  To  bear;  to  support.  Spenser. — 6.  To 
remove  from  its  place;  to  take  and  carry 
away;  to  remove  by  stealing;  as,  to  lift 
cattle.  8.  In  Scrip,  to  elevate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crucifying. 

When  ye  have  lifted  Hf  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall 
ye  kuow  that  I  am  he.  John  viii.  38. 

7.  To  gather;  to  collect;  as,  to  lift  rents;  to 
lifr  ax-counts.  —  To  lift  up  the  eyes,  (a)  to 
look ;  to  raise  the  eyes. 

Lot  lifted  ttf  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of 
Jordan.  Gen.  xiit.  10. 


(6)  To  direct  the  desires  to  God  in  prayer. 
Pt.cxxi.1.— ro(i«uj><A«/a«,tolooktowith 
confidence  cheerfulness,  and  comfort.  Job 
xxii  20  —To  lift  up  the  feet,  to  come  speedily 
to  one's  relief.  Pa.  lixiv.  3.— To  lift  the 
hand  to  raise  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
striking;  to  strike  or  threaten  to  strike.— 
To  lift  up  the  hand,  (a)  to  swear,  or  to  con- 
firm by  oath.  Gen.  xiv.  22.  (6)  To  raise  the 
hands  in  prayer.  Ps.  xxvili.  2.  (c)  To  rise 
in  opposition  to;  to  rebel;  to  assault  2  Sam. 
xviil  28. 

He  ne'er  lift  ttf  his  hand  but  conquered.    ShaJt. 

(d)  To  shake  off  sloth  and  engage  in  duty. 
Heb.  xlL  12.— To  lift  up  the  hand  ayainst, 
(a)  to  strike.  (6)  To  injure;  to  oppress.  '  If  I 
have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  father- 
less.' Job  xxxi.  21.— To  l\ft  up  the  head,  (a) 
to  raise  from  a  low  condition;  to  exalt.  Gen. 
xl  13.  (6)  To  rejoice.  Luke  xxi.  28.— To  lift 
up  the  heel  against,  to  treat  with  insolence 
and  contempt.  John  xiil.  18.— To  Hftup  the 
horn,  to  behave  arrogantly  or  scornfully. 
Ps.  Ixxv.  4.  —  To  lift  up  the  voice,  to  cry 
aloud ;  to  call  out,  either  in  grief  or  joy. 

And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and  lifted  up  her 
voice,  and  wept.  Gen.  xxi.  16. 

STK.  To  raise,  elevate,  exalt,  elate,  erect, 
hoist,  heave. 

Lift  (lift),  v.i.  I.  To  try  to  raise;  to  exert 
the  strength  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or 
bearing.  '  The  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a 
weight  too  heavy.'  Locke.—  2.  To  rise,  or 
be  raised  or  elevated;  as,  the  fog  lifts;  the 
land  lifts  to  a  ship  approaching  it— 3. t  To 
practise  theft. 

lift  (lift),  «.  1.  The  act  or  manner  of  rais- 
ing or  lifting;  elevation;  as,  the  lift  of  the 
feet  in  walking  or  running.— 2.  That  which 
is  to  be  raised;  a  weight;  as,  2  cwt.  is  a  good 
lift.— 3.  Assistance  in  lifting;  hence,  assist- 
ance in  general,  as  by  giving  a  pedestrian  a 
seat  for  a  distance  in  a  vehicle,  by  enabling 
another  to  attain  some  object  or  to  better 
himself,  and  the  like;  as,  we  gave  the  fanner 
a  lift  with  his  ploughing ;  to  give  one  a  lift 
in  the  world. 

If  I  find  nobody  in  the  road  to  give  me  a  lift,  I 
shall  walk  the  nine  mile  back  to-night.  Dickens. 

Much  watching  of  Louisa,  and  much  subsequent 
observation  of  her  impenetrable  demeanour,  which 
keenly  whetted  and  sharpened  Mrs.  S.'s  edge,  must 
have  given  her,  as  it  were,  a  lift  in  the  way  of 
inspiration.  Dickens. 

4.  A  rise;  a  degree  of  elevation;  as,  the  lift 
of  a  lock  in  canals.  —5.  Anything  which  assists 
in  lifting,  as  a  device  for  raising  persons  or 
goods  from  a  lower  flat  or  story  of  a  house 
to  a  higher  one ;  an  elevator ;  a  lifter.  — 
6.  Ntmt.  a  rope  descending  from  the  cap 
and  mast-head  to  the  extremity  of  a  yard 
for  supporting  the  yard,  keeping  it  in  equi- 
librium, and  raising  the  end,  when  occasion 
requires.  —  7.  A  gate  without  hinges,  and 
which  must  be  lifted  up  or  removed  to  let 
one  pass  through.  Called  also  Lift-gate. 
[Local.]  — Dead  lift,  a  sheer  lift;  a  lift 
without  any  sort  of  assistance  from  the 
object  lifted;  effort  to  raise  something 
wholly  inert;  hence,  something  which  taxes 
all  one'spowers  or  exceeds  them ;  an  extreme 
emergency;  as,  to  help  one  at  a  dead  lift, 

Mr.  Doctor  had  puzzled  his  brains 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  stand: 
And  you  freely  must  own  you  were  at  a  dead  lift. 
Swift. 

Lift  (lift),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lyft,  Dan.  Sw.  and  G. 
luft,  Goth,  luftvt,  air.  This  word  is  either 
the  origin  of  the  verb  lift  or  from  the  verbal 
stem  (see  LIFT,  «.«.);  it  is  also  closely  allied 
to  loft  and  aloft  (which  see) )  The  air ;  the 
atmosphere;  the  sky  or  heavens.  [Old  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Still  the  lift  gloamed.  and  the  wind  roared. 

Jeffrey. 

Llftable  (lift'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
lifted. 

Lifter  (llft'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
lifts  or  raises:  (a)  a  thief;  aa,  a  cattle- 
lifter.  '  So  young  a  man  and  so  old  a 
lifter.'  Shak.  (6)  A  latch-key,  (c) An  appa- 
ratus for  lifting  goods  or  persons;  a  lilt 
(d)  lofounding,  a  tool  for  dressing  the  mould ; 
also,  a  contrivance  attached  to  a  cope  to  hold 
the  sand  together  when  the  cope  is  lilted 
Goodrich,  (e)  In  the  steam-engine,  the  arm 
on  a  lifting-rod  that  raises  the  puppet-valve. 
Goodrich. 

Lift-hammer  (liffham-mer),  n.  A  lisht 
form  of  tilt-hammer,  in  which  the  hammer 
Is  raised  by  a  spring  and  depressed  by  a 
treadle. 

Lifting-bridge  (Hft'inE-briJ),  n.  A  draw- 
bridge which  is  raised  to  allow  vessels  to 
pass,  as  along  a  canal  or  the  like. 


ntc,  far.  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  Lull:       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abvne;      y,  Sc.  try. 
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LIGHT-BARREL 


Lif  ting-gear  (lift'ing-ger),  n.  The  apparatus 
insiiie  a  boiler  for  lifting  the  safety-valve. 
It  consists  of  levers  connected  with  the 
valve  and  to  a  screw  worked  by  a  handle 
outside  the  boiler. 

Lifting-rod  (lift'ing-rod),  n.  In  the  steam- 
engine,  a  rod  receiving  motion  from  the 
rock-shaft,  and  imparting  motion  to  the 
lifter  of  a  puppet-valve. 

Lift-lock  (lift'lok),  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  canal-lock,  because  it  lifts  or 
raises  a  boat  from  one  level  to  another. 

Lift-jmmp  (lif  t'pump),  n.  A  pump  in  which 
the  piston  raises  the  water  through  the  whole 
height  above  the  barrel  by  lifting  it  without 
the  agency  of  the  atmosphere. 

Lift-tenter  (lift'tent-er),  n.  In  mach.  the 
governor  of  a  wind-mill  driving  griuding- 
stones,  for  regulating  the  distance  between 
the  upper  and  lower  stones,  according  to 
the  velocity. 

Lift-wall  (lift'wal),  n.  The  cross-wall  of  a 
lock-chamber  of  a  canal. 

Lig.t  Ligget  (lig),  c.i.  To  lie.  [Old  and 
provincial  English.  ] 

Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 
His  limbes  would  rest,  ne  lig'm  ease  embost.  Spenser. 
Wheer  asta  bean  saw  long  and  mea  liggin*  'ere 
aloan?  Tennyson. 

Ligament  (lig'a-ment),  n.  [L.  liga.menf.nm, 
from  ligo,  to  bind.  ]  1.  Anything  that  ties  or 
unites  one  tiling  or  part  to  another;  a  band; 
a  bond. 

Interwoven  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  liga- 
ment of  your  hearts.  Washington. 

The  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments 
of  the  body,  reasons  like  herself,  and  discourses  in  a 
strain  above  mortality.  Addison. 

2.  In  anat.  a  strong,  compact  substance, 
serving  to  bind  one  bone  to  another.    It  is 
a  white,  solid,  inelastic,  tendinous  substance, 
softer  than  cartilage,  but  harder  than  mem- 
brane.   Ligaments  are  divided  into  capm- 
lar  and  connecting  ligaments.     The  former 
serve  to  connect  the  extremities  of   the 
movable  bones,  and  prevent  the  efflux  of 
synovia,  while  the  latter  strengthen   the 
union  of  the  extremities  of  the  movable 
bones. — 3.  In  zool.  the  dense  chitinous  struc- 
ture which  connects  the  valves  of  a  bivalve 
mollusc,  and  opens  them  by  the  elasticity  of 
its  layers. 

Ligamental,  Ligamentous  (lig-a-ment'al, 
lig-a-ment'us),  a.  Composing  a  ligament; 
of  the  nature  of  a  ligament;  binding;  as,  a 
strong  ligarnentous  membrane. 

Ligan  (li'gan),  n.  [Contr.  for  L.  ligamen,  ' 
a  band,  bandage,  from  ligo,  to  bind.]  Goods 
sunk  in  the  sea,  but  having  a  cork  or  buoy 
attached  in  order  that  they  may  be  found 
again.  Also  written  Lagan.  See  FLOTSAM 
and  JETSAM. 

Legation  (ll-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  ligatio,  ligatia- 
nis,  from  ligo,  to  bind.  ]  1.  The  act  of  bind- 
ing, or  state  of  being  bound.  —2.  That  which 
binds;  a  bond;  a  ligature;  the  place  where 
anything  is  bound. 

A  bundle  tied  with  tape,  and  sealed  at  each  fold 
and  ligalion  with  black  wax.  Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Ligatura  (leg-S-tb'ra),  n.  [It]  In  music,  a 
ligature  (which  see). 

Ligature  (lig'a-tur),  n.  [L.  linatura,  from 
ligo,  to  bind.]  1.  Anything  that  binds;  a  cord, 
thong,  band,  or  bandage.— 2.  The  act  of  bind- 
ing; as,  by  a  strict  ligature  of  the  parts.— 

3.  The  state  of  being  bound;  stiffness,  as  of  a 
joint— 4. t  Impotence  induced  by  magic.— 

5.  In  music,  a  band  or  line  connecting  notes. 

6.  In  printing,  a  type  consistingof  two  or  more 
letters  or  characters  united,  as  ft,  fl,  ffi,  ff,, 
in  English.    The  old  editions  of  Greek  au- 
thors abound  with  ligatures.  —  7 '.  In  surg. 
(a)  a  cord  or  string  for  tying  the  blood- 
vessels, particularly  the  arteries,  to  prevent 
hemorrhage.  (&)  A  thread  or  wire  to  remove 
tumours,  <Sc. ,  by  strangulation. 

Ligatured  (lig'u-turd),  a.  Connected  or 
bound  by  a  ligature;  as,  'ligatured  letters.' 
Gent.  Mag. 

Ligeance.t  Ligeauoy.t  n.    Allegiance. 

Liggement  (lij'ment),  n.  In  arch,  same  as 
Ledgement. 

Ligger  (li^er),  n.  The  horizontal  timber  of 
a  scaffolding;  a  ledger. 

Light  Git),  n.  [A.  Sax.  leoht,  lyht,  light,  a 
light;  O.Sax.  O.H.G.  lioht,  leoht,  D.  and  G. 
lie/it,  Icel.  Ijos,  Dan.  lys,  Goth,  liuhath;  allied 
to  L.  lux,  lumen,  light,  luceo,  to  shine,  Inna, 
the  moon;  Gr.  leukos,  white,  leusso,  to  see; 
W.  Hug,  Gael.  If  us,  light;  Skr.  loch,  to  shine, 
to  see.]  1.  That  agent  or  force  in  nature  by 
the  action  of  which  upon  the  organs  of  sight 
objects  from  which  it  proceeds  are  rendered 
visible.  The  several  views  which  have  been 


entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  light 
may  be  ranged  under  two  heads— the  system 
of  emission  and  the  system  of  undulation. 
The  former,  adopted  and  perfected  by  New- 
ton, supposes  light  to  consist  of  minute  par- 
ticles emitted  by  luminous  bodies  and  tra- 
velling through  space  with  immense  rapidity 
till  they  reach  the  eye;  the  latter  supposes 
that  objects  are  rendered  visible  by  vibra- 
tions excited  by  luminous  bodies  in  an  elas- 
tic imponderable  mediuni  named  ether,  per- 
vading all  space  and  filling  up  the  intervals 
between  the  molecules  of  ponderable  bodies. 
The  former  is  called  the  Newtonian  or  cor- 
puscular theory;  the  latter,  which  is  that 
now  universally  accepted,  the  undulatory 
or  wave  theory.  The  language,  however, 
which  is  employed  in  treating  of  light  is,  for 
the  most  part,  accommodated  to  the  for- 
mer. The  velocity  of  light  is  astonishing, 
as  it  passes  through  a  space  of  nearly 
12,000,000  miles  in  a  minute.— 2.  That  from 
which  such  an  agent  or  force  emanates,  or 
is  supposed  to  emanate;  that  object  or  body 
which  renders  other  objects  or  bodies  dis- 
tinct, clear,  or  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, as  the  sun,  the  moon,  a  star,  a  light- 
house, a  candle,  a  match,  and  the  like. 

Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang-  in. 

Acts  xvi.  29. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights:  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  ni^ht. 
Gen.  i.  r6. 

Hence— S.  Fly.  something  which  metaphori- 
cally resembles  such  an  object  in  making 
distinct,  clear,  or  visible;  knowledge;  infor- 
mation; especially,  the  source  of  moral  or 
religious  enlightenment;  mental  or  spiritual 
illumination;  also,  a  person  who  is  conspic- 
uous or  noteworthy;  a  model  or  example; 
as,  the  lights  of  the  age. 

He  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this.      Shak. 

4.  The  physical  conditions  or  phenomena 
determining  the  visibility  of  objects;  the 
phenomena  constituting  day;  the  dawn  of 
day ;    space  or  area  that  is  illuminated ; 
hence,  open  view ;  a  visible  state  or  condi- 
tion; public  observation;  publicity. 

O,  spring  to  light  I  auspicious  Babe,  be  bornl  Pope. 
The  murderer  rising  with  the  light  killeth  the  poor 
and  needy.  Job  xxiv.  14. 

Why  am  I  asked.  What  next  shall  see  the  fight  t 
Pope. 

5.  That  by  which  light  is  admitted  to  a 
place  otherwise  void  of  light,  as  a  window, 
pane  of  a  window,  or  other  opening;  also, 
a  compartment  of  a  window ;  as,  a  window 
of  three  lights. 

There  were  windows  in  three  rows,  and  light  was 
against  light  in  three  ranks.  I  Ki.  vii.  4. 

6.  The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes 
upon  an  object  or  picture;  also,  the  illumi- 
nated part  of  an  object  or  picture;  the  part 
which  lies  opposite  the  object  from  which 
the  light  comes  or  is  supposed  to  come. 

Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  same  picture. 
Dryden. 

7.  The  point  of  view  or  position  in  which  or 
from  which  anything  is  looked  at  or  con- 
sidered; aspect;  side  or  features  to  which 
attention  is  paid. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the 
strangeness  of  it,  and  shows  it  in  its  several  lights 
and  various  ways  of  appearance.  South. 

8.  In  law,  the  right  which  a  man  has  to 
have  the  access  of  the  sun's   rays  to  his 
windows  free  from  any  obstruction  on  the 
part  of  his  neighbours.  —  Northern  lights, 
the  aurora  borealis  (which  see).  — The  light 
of  the  countenance,  favour;  smiles.    Ps.  iv. 
6.— To  stand  in  one's  own  light,  to  be  the 
means  of  preventing  one's  own  good,  or 
frustrating  one's  own  purposes. — To  bring 
to  light,  to  bring  to  knowledge,  detection, 
or  discovery.— To  come  to  light,  to  be  de- 
tected; to  be  discovered  or  found. 

Light  (lit),  a.  1.  Bright;  clear;  not  dark  or 
obscure;  as,  the  morning  is  light;  the  apart- 
ment is  light.— 2.  White  or  whitish;  not  in- 
tense or  deep,  as  a  colour;  not  dark  in 
colour ;  as,  a  light  colour ;  a  light  brown 
or  a  light  shade  of  brown ;  a  light  com- 
plexion. 

Light  (lit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lighted,  some- 
times lit;  ppr.  lighting.  1.  To  set  fire  to;  to 
kindle;  to  ignite;  to  set  burning  either 
literally  or  figuratively;  as,  to  light  a  candle 
or  lamp:  sometimes  with  up;  as,  to  light 
i/pan  inextinguishable  conflagration.  'Since 
first  our  loves  were  lighted.'  Dryden.— 2.  To 
give  light  to;  to  fill  or  spread  over  with 
light;  to  conduct  or  precede  by  light  or 
lights ;  to  show  the  way  to  by  means  of  a 
light;  to  illuminate. 


Ah  hopeless,  lasting  flames]  like  those  that  burn 

To  light  the  dead.  Pope. 

How  the  lit  lake  shines!— a  phosphoric  sea.  Byron. 

His  bishops  lead  him  forth  and  light  him  on 

Landor 

Sis.  To  kindle,  ignite,  fire,  inflame,  illumi- 
nate, illumine,  enlighten. 
Light  (lit),  a.  [A.  Sax.  llht.  leoht;  O  H  G 
liliti,  D.  ligt,  G.  leicht,  Icel.  lettr,  Dan.  let 
light;  Goth,  leihts,  lightness;  allied  to  L.  levis, 
Gr.elachys,  Skr.  laghu,  light.]  1.  Not  heavy ; 
having  little  weight;  not  tending  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  with  force;  as,  a  feather  is 
light  compared  with  lead  or  silver.— 2.  Not 
burdensome;  easy  to  be  lifted,  borne,  or  car- 
ried by  physical  strength;  as,  a  light  burden 
weight,  or  load. 

It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length.  Shak. 

3.  Not  oppressive;  easy  to  be  suffered  or 
endured;  as,  a  light  affliction. 

Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed;  not  difficult;  not 
requiring  great  strength  or  exertion;  as,  the 
task  is  light;  the  work  is  light.— 5.  Easy  to 
be  digested;  not  oppressive  to  the  stomach; 
as,  light  food.— 6.  Not  heavily  armed,  or 
armed  with  light  weapons;  as,  light  troops; 
a  troop  of  light  horse.— 7.  Not  encumbered; 
unembarrassed  ;  clear  of  impediments ;  ac- 
tive; swift;  nimble. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  masters,  but  not  best  sub- 
jects ;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon. 

8.  Not  heavily  or  deeply  laden;  not  suffi- 
ciently ballasted ;  as,  the  ship  returned  light. 

9.  Slight;  trifling;  not  important;  as,  a  light 
error.— 10.  Not  dense;  notgross;  not  strong; 
not  copious  or  vehement ;  inconsiderable ; 
as,  light  vapours,  fumes,  rain,  snow,  wind, 
&c.  — 11.  Easy  to  admit  influence;  inconsi- 
derate;  easily  influenced  by  trifling  con- 
siderations; unsteady;  unsettled;  volatile; 
as,  a  light  vaiu  person;  a  light  mind. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  incon- 
siderate person,  than  profanely  to  scoff  at  religion 
Tillotson. 

12.  Indulging  in,  exhibiting,  or  indicating 
levity;  wanting  in  solidity  or  steadiness  of 
character;  trifling;  gay;  airy. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Flautus  too  light. 

We  may  neither  be  light  m  prayer,  nor  wrathful  in 
debate.  y.  M.  Mason. 

13.  Wanton;  unchaste;  as,  a  woman  of  light 
carriage. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.     Shak. 

14.  Not  of  legal  weight;  clipped;  diminished; 
as,  light  coin.— 15.  Loose;  sandy;  easily  pul- 
verized; as,  a  light  soil.— 16.  Having  a  sen- 
sation of  giddiness;  dizzy.     '  Light  of  head 
for  want  of  sleep  and  wan  t  of  food. '  Dickens. 
17.  Adapted  for  or  employed  in  light  work; 
as,  a  light   porter.  —  To  set   light   by,   to 
undervalue;  to  alight;  to  treat  as  of  no  im- 
portance; to  despise.— To  make  light  of,  to 
treat  as  of  little  consequence ;  to  slight ;  to 
disregard. 

Light  (lit),  n.    A  lung.    See  LIGHTS. 

Light  (lit),  adv.     Lightly;  cheaply.    Hooker. 

Light  (lit),  v.t.  To  lighten;  to  ease  of  a  bur- 
den.—To  light  along  a  rope  or  sail  (naut.), 
to  assist  in  hauling  it  along. 

Light  (lit),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  lighted,  some- 
times lit;  ppr.  lighting.  [A.  Sax.  lihtan,alih- 
tan,  to  descend,  alight,  from  liht,  not  heavy. 
'  To  alight  from  horseback,  to  light  upon  the 
ground,  are  probably  to  be  understood  from 
the  notion  of  lightening  the  conveyance  on 
which  the  agent  was  previously  borne.' 
Wedgwood.  ]  1.  To  fall  on ;  to  come  to  by 
chance;  to  happen  to  find:  with  on  or  upon, 
and  formerly  with  into.  '  They  shall  light 
into  atheistical  company.'  Smith. 

A  weaker  man  may  sometimes  light  OH  notions 
which  have  escaped  a  wiser.  Watts. 

All  my  blood  danced  in  me,  and  I  knew 
That  I  should  light  upon  the  Holy  Grail. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage: 
followed  by  down,  off,  or  from. 

He  lighted  down  from  the  chariot.     2  Ki.  v.  21. 
She  lighted  iJ^the  camel.  Gen.  xxiv.  64. 

3.  To  stoop,  as  from  flight;  to  settle;  to  come 
to  rest;  as,  the  bee  lights  on  this  flower  and 
that. 

On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit.     Tennyson. 

Lightable  (lit'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
lighted. 

Light-ball  (lifhal),  n.  trait,  a  ball  of  com- 
bustible materials  used  to  afford  light,  es- 
pecially to  one's  own  operations. 

Light -barrel  (lit 'bar -el),  n.  Milit.  an 
empty  powder-barrel  with  holes  in  it,  filled 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA; 
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g,  9°',      i,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IH,  then;  th,  thiu;     w,  wig; 


wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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with  shavings  soaked  In  tar,  used  to  light 
op  a  trench  or  bnach. 


or  weak-minded  person. 


1   To  eihlbit 


U.U,  ».  with 


, 

t  To  become  more  light;  to  become  leu 
dark  or  gloomy  ;  to  clear;  aa.  the  sky  lighten*. 
Lighten  (Ufn).  ft  1.  To  nuke  light  or  cJemr, 
to  dissipate  darkness  (mm:  to  flu  with 
light;  to  Illuminate;  to  enlighten;  as.  to 
liahttm  an  apartment  with  lampa  or  ga>;  to 
tighten  the  street*. 


1  To  illuminate  with  knowledge;  to  en- 


lighten. 
Ncwtta! 


lKwlh«Lord/vA«™t»e*l  *«•  art  a  greatfaoL 

S.  To  emit  or  aend  forth,  u  lightning  or 
aomething  resembling  lightning;  to  flash. 

•wkstd  his  eye. 

Al  bright  as  Is  the  eagle  i.  lifUou  forth 
Controlling  majesty.  Slat. 

Lighten  (lit'nX  •.«.  t  To  make  lighter  or 
lea*  heavy;  to  reduce  in  weight;  to  relieve 
of  a  certain  amount  of  weight  ;  a>,  to  lighten 
a  ahlp  bjr  unloading  ;  to  li-jhttn  a  load  or 
burden.—  a  To  make  lew  burdensome  or 
oppressive  ;  to  alierlate  ;  as,  to  lighten  the 
carea  of  Ufa:  to  lighten  the  burden  of  grief. 
S.  To  cheer;  to  exhilarate. 

A  trusty  villain,  sir.  that  very  oft, 

When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 

LtflUtw  my  humour  with  his  merry  jews.    Skat. 

—To  lighten  upcm.t  to  alight  or  descend 
upon. 

O  I  .ord.  kt  thy  mercy  HflUn,  »fo*  us  as  our  trust 
is  m  the*.  Boot  •'/  Comme*  Prayer. 


Lightening  (llt'n-lng).n.  Haraeaa/.i^ 
Lighter  (lifer),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
Unlit*;  aa.  a  lighter  of  lamp*. 
Lighter  (lifer),  n.    A  large  open  flat-  bot- 
tomed barge,  often  uaed  In  lightening  or 
unloading  and  loading  ahlpa,  railing  ballast 


from  the  bottom  of  a  harbour,  Ac. 

Lighter  (lifer),  «.t  To  convey  by  a  boat 
called  a  lighter  Bryant. 

Lighterage  (llt'er-aj).  n.  1.  The  act  of  un- 
loading into  lighten  or  boats.— 2.  The  price 
paid  for  unloading  »hip»  by  lighten  or  boata. 

Lighterman  (lifer-man),  n  A  man  who 
managt:i  a  lighter;  one  employed  on  a 

i  .     :    • 

Light-fingered  (lit'flng-gerd).  o.  Dezteroni 
In  taking  and  conveying  away;  thieviih: 
addicted  to  petty  thefU:  a  term  often  par- 
ticularly applied  to  pickpockets. 

Ught-foot,Llght-footed<Uffut.llt'f«^ed), 
a  Nimble  in  running  or  dancing;  active. 

Light./oot  Ira  brought  It  yester-eve.     TtiHysoH. 

Wood-nymphs  mixed  with  her  ttf*t-/txtrj  Fauns. 

Dreattn. 

Light-foot  (llffutx  n.     Venison.    JoAiuon. 
[Acant  word  J 
Llghtful  (lll'ful).  a.     Full  of  light ;  bright. 

•J.i'jhtful  preaence '    Martton.     [Rare] 
Light-handed  (lifhand-ed).  a.    Kaut.  ap- 
plied to  a  teanei  when  ahe  U  abort  of  her 
complement  of  men. 

Light-headed  (lifhed-ed),  o.  (See  HKAI.  ] 
1.  Disordered  In  the  head;  dizzy;  delirious. 

When  Belvidera  talk*  of  Mutes,  laurels,  seas  of 
milk.  a«d  ships  of  amber,'  s««  is  not  mad,  but  /if  V- 
A*uW.  H-mlfSe. 

1  Thoughtless;  heedleaa;  weak;  volatile; 


Light-horse  (Ufhon),  «.    Light-armed  ca- 


ifhon-man),  n.  A  light- 


— >T 


LJbt-horseman  nif 

3med  cavalry  soldier. 
LUntbOtue  (nfhous),  ».     A  tower  or  other 

hSySructore  with  a  powerful  light  at  top. 

erected  at  the  en- 

trance of  a  port  or 

at  aome  Important 

point  on  a  coast, 

and  serving  aa  a 

guide  or  warning 

of  danger  to  navi- 

gators at  night  ;  a 

pbaroc      The  old 

method  of  illnml- 

natinglighthouses 

waa     limply    by 

means  of  a  Are.  Re- 

flecton  and  lenses 

were  not  used  till 

near     the     close 

of    last    century 

The  apparatus  for 

illumination  now 

consists  of  an  ela- 

borate     arrange- 

ment    of     glass 

lenses  and  prisms, 


K  t  ben    f     Bedreeasm, 
- 


Llfht-headedneu(lifhed-ed-ne>),n.  State 
or  uuality  of  being  light-headed ;  disorder 
of  the  head;  dizziness;  giddiness;  dellrions- 

Llfht-hearted  (lit'hart-ed),  o.  Having  a 
light  heart;  free  from  grief  or  anxiety;  gay; 
cheerful;  merry. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  KfU-lmrM  wretch. 

Confer. 

Light-heartedly  (Iit1iarte,l-li),  ndr     In  a 

1  .-lit' hearted  manner:  with  a  light  heart 
Llght-heart«<lne.»Olfhart-ed.D«.).n  The 

state  of  being  light-hearted  or  free  from 

can  or  grief:  cheerfulness. 
Light-heeled  (llfheld).  a.    Lively  or  eipe- 

dTtlous  In  walking;  brisk. 

TW  vfflala  Is  much  liflaer.hnled  than  I.      5*«* 


... 

The  source  of  the  en  ere, 

light  is  gas.  oil.  or  !,  ofeer.-  rcoaV    ,.oil.  J. 

sornetimes  electri-    Ughi  room. 

city. 
Llght-lnfentry  (lit'in-fant-riX  n.    Unit,  a 

body  of  anted  men,  selected  and  trained 

for  rapid  evolutions,  of  ten  employed  to  cover 

and  assist  other  troops. 
Light-legged  (lit'legd),  o.    Nimble;  swift 

of  foot     Sidney. 
Lightless  (lilies),  a.     Destitute  of  light; 

dark;  not  giving  out  light. 

The  lifhtUit  fire, 
Which,  to  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire.      Skat. 

Lightly  (Ht'liX  a<*0-  I"  a  light  manner: 
(a)  with  little  weight:  SB,  to  tread  lightly; 
to  press  lightly.  (!>)  Without  deep  impres- 
sion. 

The  son  idea*  of  the  cheerful  note, 

Lifktty  received,  were  easily  forgot.      Prior. 

(f)  Easily;  readily;  without  difficulty;  of 
course. 

They  come  lifttlly  by  the  malt,  and  need  not  spare 
h.  S,r  If.  SMI. 

(d)  Without  reason,  or  for  reasons  of  little 
weight 

Flatter  not  the  rich  ;  neither  do  thou  willingly  or 
lifhlly  appear  before  great  personages. 

J*r.  Taylor. 

(1)  Without  dejection:  cheerfully. 

Bid  that  welcome 

Which  comes  to  punish  us.  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  Itgktty.  Sknlt. 

(f)  Not  chastely;  wantonly;  loosely;  as,  to 
behave  li,il,tl,i  (a)  Nimbly;  with  agility; 
not  heavily  of  tardily;  as,  he  led  me  lightly 
over  the  stream. 

Watch  what  thou  scest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word. 

(A)  Gaily;  airily;  with  levity;  without  heed 
or  care. 

Matrimony  .  .  .  fs  not  to  be  taken  to  hand  unad- 
tisedly.  lifktly.  or  wantonly. 

Boot  o/  Common  Prayer. 

(Of  Commonly;  usually.  '  Short  summers 
lightly  have  a  forward  spring.'  Shak. 

The  great  thieves  of  a  state  or  lightly  the  officers 
of  the  crown.  B.  Jonson. 

Lightly  (Uchtli).  r.(.  To  make  light  of;  to 
"slight;  to  disparage;  to  despise.  [Scotch.] 

Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me. 
And  whiles  ye  may  Itfktty  my  beauty  a  wee. 

Burnt. 

Light-maker  (m'mak-er),  n.  That  which 
yields  light,  as  a  heavenly  body.  Wieklife. 

Light-minded  (lit  miml-ed).  a.  Unsettled; 
unsteady;  volatile;  not  considerate. 

He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  U  lirto-minded. 
Ecclus.  xi>.  4. 

Llghtneu  Oit'nes).  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  light:  (a)  want  of  weight; 
levity:  the  contrary  to  kearinett;  as,  the 
light  neu  of  air  compared  with  water.  (6) 
Inconstancy;  nnateadineaa  ;  the  quality  of 
mind  which  disposes  it  to  be  Influenced  by 
trifling  consideration*. 

Such  is  the  /•/•*/*.«  of  yon  common  me«.    Slut. 

(e.)  Levity;  wantonness;  lewdneas;  nnchaa- 
tity. 

That  modesty,  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  /ifJsfltur.  Sliai. 

(J)  Agility;  nlmbleneas.    (e)  la  the  fine  arU, 


a  quality  indicating  freedom  from  weight  or 
clumainesa.— sr.v  Levity,  inconstancy,  un- 
steadiness, volatility,  instability,  giddiness, 
nigh  tineas,  airlneas,  sprightlinesa,  briskneaa, 
wantonness,  agility,  nimbleness,  swiftness, 
eaae.  facility. 

Llghtneu  (lit'nes),  n.  Want  of  darkness  or 
intensity;  clearness;  as,  the  greater  or  leas 
liijhtnea  of  colours;  the  liyhtneti  of  the 
night. 

Lightning  (lit'ningX  "•  (From  verb  to 
listen.]  1.  A  flash  of  light  the  result  of  a 
discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity  from 
one  cloud  to  another,  or  from  a  cloud  to 
the  earth.— 2.  A  flashing  or  brightening  up 
of  the  mind  or  spirita.  (Rare.] 

How  on  when  men  arc  at  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  merry  !  which  their  keepers  caa 
A  ltfktniH£  before  death.  Sftat. 

Lightning -conductor  (lit'ning-kon-dukt- 
er),  n.  Same  as  Lightning-rod. 

Lightning  -  glance  (lifmngglansX  n.  A 
Iglance  or  darting  of  lightning ;  a  glance  or 
flash  of  the  eye  like  lightning. 

Lightning -print  (lit'ning-print).  n.  An 
appearance  sometimes  found  on  the  skin  of 
men  and  animals  and  on  clothing  struck  by 
lightning  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
stroke,  and  popularly  supposed  to  be  photo- 
graphs of  surrounding  objects.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  highly  improbable,  and  the 
few  well-authenticated  instances  yet  remain 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Lightning-proof  (lit'ning-prof),  a.  Safe  or 
protected  from  lightning. 

Lightning-rod  (lit'ning-rod),  n.  A  pointed, 
insulated  metallic  rod  erected  to  protect 
buildings  or  vessels  from  lightning ;  a  light- 
ning-conductor. In  buildings  the  light- 
ning-rod rises  from  8  to  SO  feet  above  the 
highest  part  of  the  structure,  and  is  car- 
ried down  into  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
about  2  feet,  then  deflected  from  the  wall 
of  the  building  through  a  charcoal  drain, 
and  then  led  into  water  where  possible, 
or  into  moist  earth  or  a  hole  packed  with 
charcoal.  In  ships  a  rod  is  frequently 
placed  on  every  mast,  and  their  connection 
with  the  sea  is  established  by  strips  of  cop- 
per inlaid  in  the  masts,  and  attached  below 
to  the  metal  of  or  a!i->ut  the  keel.  In  the 
figures  given  below  a  shows  a  lightning-rod 
consisting  of  a  tube  formed  of  metallic  strips 
joined  together;  6  is  a  lightning-rod  of  cop- 
per-wire ropes  intertwined  with  iron  rods; 
e  consists  of  a  metallic  strip  forming  a  tube 
with  spiral  flanges;  c  shows  the  metallic 


Lightning-rod. 

a  *  e.  Various  forms  of  Rods,     f  df.  Various  forms 
of  Tips,    f  A  i.  Various  forms  of  Attachments. 

strands  of  which  the  rod  1s  composed,  spread 
out  to  form  several  tips;  d  is  a  tip  formed 
of  several  metals  inclosed  the  one  within  the 
other,  the  most  fusible  being  outside ;  /,  a 
series  of  points  formed  of  tpiral  coils  com- 
bined with  a  tubular  portion  forming  the 
tip,  the  conductor  being  a  fiat  strip;  g,  sec- 
tions coupled  by  an  interior  cylinder,  with 
a  tapering  plug  projecting  from  each  of  its 
ends;  A  shows  how  sections  of  a  square 
tubular  rod  are  secured  to  each  other  by 
square  plugs  fastened  by  indenting  the  tubes 
into  suitable  depressions  formed  In  them; 
i,  sections  connected  by  Interior  short  pieces 
fastened  to  each  other  by  pins. 
Light-o'-lore  (lit'6-luv),  n.  1.  An  old  dance 
tune,  the  name  of  which  made  it  a  prover- 
bial expression  of  levity,  especially  In  love 
matters.  '  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  light- 
o'-love.'  Shak.—  2.  A  light  or  wanton  woman. 
Beau.  <t  Fl 

So.  my  quean,  you  and  I  must  part  sooner  than 
perhaps  a  ltelit-o'-lt**  such  as  you  expected  to  part 
with  a— likely  young  fellow.  Sir  U'.  Scott. 

Light-room  flit'rurn),  n    A  small  apartment 
In  a  ship  of  war  having  double  glass  windows 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tnb,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  fey. 
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toward  the  magazine,  and  containing  lights 
by  which  any  person  in  the  magazine  is 
enabled  to  work  among  the  gunpowder 
without  danger. 

Lights  (lits).  n.  pi.  [So  called  from  their 
lightness.)  The  lungs;  the  organs  of  breath- 
ing, particularly,  in  brute  animals.  [Colloq.] 

Light-ship  (lit'ship),  n.    A  ship  anchored 


Light-ship. 

and  serving  as  a  lighthouse.  Such  vessels 
of  course  do  not  require  masts  or  sails. 
They  are  stationed  in  positions  where  the 
bottom  or  the  depth  renders  a  fixed  struc- 
ture impracticable.  Called  also  Light- 
boat. 

Lightsome  (lit'sum),  a.  1.  Luminous ;  not 
dark;  not  obscure.  '  The  gay  beams  of  light- 
tome  day.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than  black. 
Bacon. 

2.  Gay;  airy;  cheering;  exhilarating.  "That 
lightsome  affection  of  joy.'  Hooter. 

Lightsomely  (l't'8um-U),  <"*»•  ID  a  light- 
some manner. 

Lightsomeness  (Wsum-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  lightsome:  (a)  lu- 
minousness.  (6)  Cheerfulness ;  merriment; 
levity. 

Light-spirited  (Ht'»pir-it-ed),  a.  Having  a 
light  or  cheerful  spirit 

Light-weight  (lit'wat),  n.  In  iporting,  a 
man  or  animal  below  a  fixed  weight ;  a 
boxer,  jockey,  or  horse  under  a  standard 
weight 

Light- winged  (lit'wingd),  a.  Having  light 
or  fleet  wings.  '  Light-itinrfd  toys  of  f eath- 
erM  Cupid'  Shale. 

Light-wood  (lit'wnd),  n.  A  name  given  in 
America  to  the  knots  and  other  resinous 
part*  of  pine-trees. 

Lighty  t  (Ht'iX  a.  Full  of  light;  illuminated; 
not  obscure.  Wicklifc. 

Lignage*  (lin'aj),  n.    Lineage.    Spenter. 

Lign-aloes  (lin-al'oz),  n.  [L.  lignum,  wood, 
and  aloes.]  Aloes  wood  or  agallochum,  a 
sweet-scented  tree  allied  to  sandal-wood. 
It  is  the  resinous  wood  of  Aguiiaria  Agal- 
lofka,  which  was  once  generally  valued  for 
use  as  incense,  but  now  esteemed  only  in 
the  East  See  AGALLOCHIM. 

Ligneous  (lig'ne-us),  a.  [L.  ligneut,  from 
lignum,  wood.]  Made  of  wood;  consisting 
of  wood;  resembling  wood;  wooden.— Lig- 
neout  marble,  wood  coated  or  prepared  so 
as  to  resemble  marble. 

Ligniferous  (lig-nifer-us),  a.  [L.  lignifer— 
lignum,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Producing 
wood;  yielding  wood. 

Lignincation  (lig/ni-fl-ka"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  lignifying,  or  the  state  of  being  lignified; 
the  process  of  becoming  or  of  converting 
into  wood  or  the  hard  substance  of  a  mot- 
table. 

Ligniform(lig'ni-form),o.  [L.  lignum,  wood, 
and  forma,  shape.]  Like  wood;  resembling 
•  ; 

Lignity  Oig'ni-fi),  r.t  pret  *  pp.  lignified; 
ppr.  lignifying.  [L  lignum,  wood,  and 
facia,  to  make.]  To  convert  into  wood. 

Ligniiy  (lig'ni-fi),  r.i.    To  become  wood. 

T.lgnin,  Lignine  Oig'ninX  n.  [From  L.  lig- 
num,  wood]  (CtHjoOj.)  Vegetable  fibre ; 
the  substance  which  remains  after  a  plant 
or  a  portion  of  it  has  been  treated  with 
water,  weak  alkaline  and  acid  solutions, 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  in  order  to  dissolve 
all  the  matters  soluble  in  these  agent*.  It 
constitutes  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  is  found  to  consist 
of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water.  Lig- 
nin  is  a  modification  of  cellulose. 

LigniperdouB(lig-ni-per'dusXo.  [L.  lignum, 
and  perdo,  to  destroy.]  Wood-destroying : 
said  of  certain  insects. 

Lignite  Oig'nU),  n.   [L  Ji^num,  wood.]  Fos- 


sil-wood, wood-coal,  or  brown  coal,  a  com- 
bustible substance  mineralized  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  retaining  distinctly  its  woody 
texture.  It  holds  a  station  intermediate 
between  peat  and  coal.  Beds  of  lignite 
occur  in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  oolite, 
but  chiefly  in  the  upper  cretaceous  and  ter- 
tiary formations.  In  some  parts  of  Germany 
it  occurs  in  strata  of  more  than  30  feet  in 
thickness,  chiefly  composed  of  trees  which 
have  been  drifted,  apparently  by  fresh  water, 
from  their  place  of  growth.  It  is  but  a  poor 
fuel,  being  not  very  rich  in  carbon,  but  is 
used  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Germany 
for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Lignitlc  ( litMjit'ikj,  a.  Containing  lignite ; 
resembling  lignite. 

Lignitiferous  (Hg-ni-tif'er-us),  a.  In  geol. 
a  term  applied  to  strata  containing  beds  of 
lignite  or  brown  coal. 

Liguous,  Lignose  (lig'nus,  lig'nos),  a.  Lig- 
neous. 

Lignum  (lig'num),  n.  [L.]  Wood;  that  por- 
tion of  arborescent  plants  which  comprises 
the  alburnum  and  the  duramen. 

Lignum-aloes  (lig'num-al-oz),  n.  Same  as 
Lign-aloet. 

Lignum- vitse  (lig-num-vi'te),  n.  [L.,  the 
wood  of  life,  so  called  from  its  hardness  and 
durability.]  The  popular  name  of  a  tree, 
Guaiacum  officinale,  nat  order  Zygophyl- 
laceae.  The  common  lignum-vit*  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  northern  coast  of  South  America 
and  of  several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
It  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  having  a  hard, 
brownish,  brittle  bark,  and  firm,  solid,  pon- 
derous, very  resinous  wood  of  a  blackish- 
yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  hot 
aromatic  taste.  The  leaves  are  composed 
of  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets, and  the  flowers  are  light 
blue.  It  is  of  use  in  medi- 
cine and  the  mechanical  arts, 
being  wrought  into  utensils, 
wheels,  cogs,  and  various  ar- 
ticles of  turnery.  See  GUAIA- 
CUM. 

T.lgiila  Ligule  (lig'u-la,  lig1- 
fil),  n.  [L.  liyula,  a  strap,  for 
lingula,  dim.  of  lingua,  the 
tongue.]  In  bot.  (a)  a  strap- 
shaped  petal  of  flowers  of  the 
order  Composite,  (b)  The 
membrane  which  occurs  at 
the  base  of  the  lamina  of  a 
grass  leaf,  as  that  of  millet  (Milium  multi- 
fforum),  shown  in  the  figure. 

Ligulate  Ligulated  (lig'u-lat,  lig-u-la^ed), 
a.  [L  liyula,  a  strap.]  Like  a  bandage  or 
strap ;  in  bot.  applied  especially  to  the  ray 
florets  of  Composite,  which  are  flat,  spread- 
ing out  toward  the  end,  with  the  base  only 
tubular,  and  to  flowers  having  such  florets. 

Ligule,  n.    See  LIGULA. 

Liguliflorae  (lig-u-liflo-re),  n.  pi.  [L.  liyula, 
a  strap,  and  flos,  floris,  a  flower.  ]  A  sub- 
order of  Composite.  The  florets  of  the  com- 
pound flowers  are  ligulate,  and  -have  each  a 
stamen  and  pistil. 

Liguliflorous  (lig-u-liflo-rus),  a.  In  bot. 
having  a  capitulum  composed  exclusively 
of  ligulate  florets. 

Liguorist,  Liguorian  (lig-u-o'rist,  lig-u-o'- 
ri-an),  n.  Same  as  ftedemptorut. 

Ligure  (Uyur),  n.  [Gr.  lyngkourion,  ling- 
gourion,  liguriont  a  kind  of  gem,  from  lyng- 
kot  ouron,  lynx's  urine,  being  believed  to  be 
composed  of  lynx's  urine  petrified]  A  kind 
of  precious  stone. 

And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  ame- 
thyst. Ex.  xxviii.  19. 

Ligurite  (li'gur-it),  n.  [From  Liguria.]  A 
variety  of  ephene,  a  mineral  occurring  in 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  of  an  apple-green 
colour,  occasionally  speckled. 

Ligusticum  (E-gus'ti-kum),  n.  [So  named 
because  of  some  of  the  species  growing  in 
Liguria.]  A  genus  of  large  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
nat.  order  Umbellifene.  One  species,  L. 
Koticurn,  is  a  British  plant  known  by  the 
name  of  lovage :  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
potherb. 

Ligustrum  (li-gus'trumX  n.  [L.,  privet] 
A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  includ- 
ing about  twenty- five  species,  nat  order 
Oleaceae.  They  are  natives  of  Europe,  tem- 
perate Asia,  and  tropical  Australia,  with 
smooth  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  tricho- 
tomons  panicles  of  small,  usually  white, 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  globular 
berry-like  fruits.  The  common  privet  (L 
mdgart)  is  a  British  plant  used  for  low 
hi  :_••  - 


Likable,  Likablenesu  (Ifk'a-bl,  lik'a-bl-nes). 
See  LIKEABLE,  LIKEABLENESS. 

Like  (lik),  a.  [A.  Sax.  lie,  gelic;  D.  lijk, 
gelijk,  Icel.  likr,  glUcr,  G.  gleich,  Goth,  le&i, 
galeiki,  like.  The  same  word  modified 
forms  the  termination  in  each,  such,  which, 
Sc.  whUkj&e.,  and  in  adjectives  and  adverbs 
in  ly.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  verb  to  like, 
originally  to  suit,  to  please,  and  the  adjec- 
tive seems  to  be  based  on  A.  Sax.  lie,  form, 
figure,  substance,  dead  body,  whence  lich,  a 
corpse.  See  LICH.]  1.  Equal  in  quantity, 
quality,  or  degree ;  exactly  corresponding ; 
same;  as,  a  territory  of  like  extent  with 
another;  men  of  like  excellence. 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late 
war,  than  ever  in  the  like  space  before.  Sprat. 

Even  a  private  bank  could  not  well  be  set  up  at 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna  for  the  lite  reason. 

Brougham. 

2.  Having  resemblance ;  of  the  same  kind ; 
similar;  resembling. 

Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are. 

Jam.  v.  17. 

Why  might  not  all  other  planets  be  created  for 
the  like  uses,  each  for  their  own  inhabitants? 

SenUey. 

3.  Having  an  aspect  indicative  of   some- 
thing; giving  reason  for  a  certain  expecta- 
tion or  belief;  probable;  likely. 

0  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  !          Shak. 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 

Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 

Is  like-  to  lay  upon  us.  Shak. 

4.  Having  competent  power,  ability,  inclin- 
ation, or  means;  equal  or  disposed  to. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to 
conform  themselves  to  strict  rules.  Clarendon. 

He  did  not  feel  like  returning  to  his  solitary  room 
with  his  mind  unsettled.  Julia  Ka-vattagh. 

—  Had  like,  was  like;  had  nearly;  came 
little  short  of;  as,  he  had  like  to  Ire  defeated. 
[Like  is  frequently  suffixed  to  nouns  to  form 
adjectives  denoting  resemblance  or  in  the 
manner  of,  as  ch ild'it'to.  ] 
Like  (lik),  n.  Some  person  or  thing  resem- 
bling another;  an  exact  counterpart;  a 
resemblance;  a  copy. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  and  all, 

1  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.         Shak. 

Every  like  is  not  the  same.  Shak. 

Like  0>k),  adv.  1.  In  the  same  or  a  similar 
manner;  equally;  similarly;  as,  '  Like  war- 
like as  the  wolf.'  Shak. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him,  Ps.  ciii.  13. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men. 

i  Sam.  iv.  o. 

2.  Likely;  probably.     'Like  enough  it  wilt' 

Shak. 
Llket  Oik),  r.t.    To  liken.     'And  lite  me  to 

the  peasant  boys  of  France. '    Shak. 
like  Oik),  T.t.  pret.  &  pp.  liked ;  ppr.  liking. 

SA.  Sax.  lician,  gelician,  to  please,  to  suit; 
it  to  be  like  one's  tastes;  D.  lijken,  to  suit; 
IceL  lika,  to  please,  to  like ;  Goth,  leilcan, 
to  please,  galeikan,  to  be  well  pleased  or 
content  Seetheadjective.]  1.  To  lie  pleased 
with  in  a  moderate  degree ;  to  approve ;  to 
take  satisfaction  in;  to  enjoy. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  then  to 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their 
company.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  t  To  please ;  to  be  agreeable  to :  used  im- 
personally. 

The  music  likes  you  not.  Shak. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  her  majesty,  it 
liked  her  to  include  the  same  within  one  entire  lease. 

Bacon. 

Like  Oik),  e.i.    To  be  pleased;  to  choose. 

He  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  be  best  liktt.    Locke. 

— To  Vice  of,\  to  be  pleased  with ;  to  ap- 
prove. 

I  am  your  husband  if  you  like  of  me.        Shak. 
But  was  that  his  magnificence  liked  o/ by  an? 

Translators  o/ the  Bible  to  the  Reader. 

Like  Oik),  n.  A  liking;  a  fancy:  an  inclina- 
tion ;  a  longing  desire :  used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  liket  and  ditliket. 

Likeable  flik'a-bl),  a.  Of  a  nature  to  attract 
liking;  lovable;  as,  he  has  a  likeable  disposi- 
tion. 

Liieableness  (lik'a-bl-nes),  n.    Quality  of 


being  likeable;  lovableness. 

The  agreeableness  of  a  thing  depends  act  merely 
on  its  own  Itkeablenets,  but  on  the  number  of  peopfe 
who  can  be  got  to  like  it-  Ruskin. 

Likehood  Oik'bnd),  n.    Likelihood    [Bare.  ] 
Likelihood  ffik1i-hnd),n.  1  Ukeliness;  pro- 
bability; verisimilitude. 

What /ife/<*«rf  of  his  amendment?       Shak. 
2.t  Appearance;  show;  sign;  indication. 

Afelknrof  nomarkDOT/ifc</,<W        Shak. 
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amTof  l»hW   likelr  :  (a)  prob«billty 
suitableTMwi;  awreeabl 


<fc)  suitaeTMw;  w. 

Likely  (IIMI),  •  1  Having  the  appearance 
oftruth;  worthy  of  belief:  credible:  pro- 
bible:  as.  »  JiaWy  story.—  I  So  situated  u 
probably  to  adopt  «omo  line  of  action,  or 
the  like-  a>  I  am  Mely  to  be  from  home 
to-roorrow.  fUMy  In  such  expressions  may 
•too  be  considered  an  adverb  ]  -3.  Suitable; 
well-adapted;  conyenient  A  l&rly  penon 
u  one  that  probably  may  rait  or  serve 
•iich  and  such  a  purpoie.  —  4.  t  Similar  ; 
alike;  congenial. 

Love  b  •  celestial  harmony 
Of  /.*«•.>  hearts.  Sfrmtr. 

6  [More  directly  from  the  yerbal  item.] 
Such  ai  may  be  liked  ;  pleasing;  agreeable; 

J     tti    '.    '      :-.!      ' 

I  have  not  seen 
So  littff  an  ambassador  of  love.          £**>. 

(In  the  United  States  this  word  is  often  ap- 
plied on  account  of  mental  endowments  or 
pleating  accomplishment*.  With  the  Ame- 
ricans a  likely  man  is  a  man  of  Rood  char- 
acter and  talent*,  or  <>f  good  dispositions 
or  accomplishments,  that  render  him  re- 
spectable or  promising.  ) 
Likely  (lik'li),  adv.  Probably,  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  thought;  so  as  to  give  probable 


While  man  was  innocent,  he  <ra<  liHelf  ignorant  of 
nothing  that  imported  him  to  know.  GlaHviiU. 

Like-minded  (llk'm!nd-ed),  a.  Haying  a 
BU  Disposition  or  purpose. 

Fulfil  ye  my  jo;,  that  ye  be  Utt-mmdtJ.    Phil.  u.  a. 

Liken  (lik'n),  r  t  |Kromiar«,  the  adjectlye.) 
1.  To  make  like;  to  cause  to  resemble. 

It  n  remarkable  how  exactly  the  occasional  deria- 
tion»  from  its  fundamental  principles  in  a  free  con- 
stitution, and  the  temporary  Introduction  of  arbitrary 
power,  Ittfn  it  to  the  worst  despotisms. 

Srvtrfft^tm. 

S.  To  compare ;  to  represent  as  resembling 
or  similar. 

Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them,  t  will  lt*e*  him  unto  a  wise  man.  which 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock.  Mat.  vti  34. 

Likeness  (lik/nes).  n.  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  Ill-Ins  like;  similarity;  resem- 
blance.—2.  That  which  resembles  or  copies 
something  clue ;  especially,  a  portrait  of  a 
person,  or  the  picture  of  an  animal  or  other 
object 

Ltkerous,*  a  fSee  LICKERISH.]  Glutton- 
ous :  lascivious.  Chauctr. 

Llkewake  (Hk'wakX  n.  [Another  form  of 
LichuaJre  ]  The  watching  of  n  corpse  before 
Interment:  a  llrhwake 

Likewise  (lik'wlz),  can},  and  <rdr  In  like 
manner;  also;  moreoyer;  too. 

For  he  teeth  that  wise  men  die,  tikftvfir  the  fool 
and  the  brutish  person  perish,  and  leave  their  wealth 
CO  others.  Ps  ilix.  to. 

He  is  a  poet,  and  titan*  a  musician.     If/iMty. 

Liking  (lik'inu).  a.  Haying  a  certain  ap- 
pearance; featured  or  fayoured. 

Why  should  be  see  your  faces  worse  lilinf  than 
the  children  which  are  of  your  sort!  Dan.  i.  to. 

Liking  (lik'iim).  M  1.  Bodily  condition, 
more  especially  good  or  sound  condition. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  li*i*f.    Job  xnii.  4- 
111  repent  while  I  am  w  some  lituif.       Slut*. 

1 .1  State  of  trial.  In  order  to  decide  whether 
that  which  Is  tried  will  be  liked  or  not; 
approval.  [Rare  ) 

Forced  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere. 
Came  but  a  while  on  li*inf  here.  Dryden. 

3  Inclination;  pleasure;  desire:  satisfaction; 
as,  this  Is  an  amusement  to  your  Ming: 
often  with  far  or  to. 

A  person  who  cannot  build  a  house  or  a  carriage 
wUt  decide  for  himself  whether  a  hnuse  or  a  carriage 
l»b.Ut  to  Ms /•>•><<•  Sir  a.  C.  Lnu. 

He  who  has  no  liiiif  u  the  whole,  ought  In  rea. 
son  to  b«  caduded  from  ccasunng  the  parts. 

Lilac  (lHak).  tv  (Sp.  lUae.  Ar.  lllak.  IUM. 
lilac:  Per.  tllnj.  Ulan),  lilang,  itlloA,  the 
Indigo  plant,  from  nil.  Indigo,  Skr.  nUa, 
blue,  nllam.  Indigo.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Byringa,  the  S.  njjjnru,  nat  order  Oleacesr, 
a  beautiful  and  fragrant-flowered  shrub,  a 
native  of  Persia,  but  now  completely  ac- 
climatised In  this  country.  There  an  seve- 
ral varieties  with  flowers  of  different  colours. 

LUaclne  (lil'anin).  n.  In  them,  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  lilac 

Ltllmce*  0111  «••*-#  >.ntW  ft.  liJitim.  allly  ] 
A  large  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 


„.,  of  which  an  the  most  beautiful  of 
JbTwgeUble  world.  They  «n  stemless 
herbs,  or  shrubs  with  a  simple  or  branched 
tronk,  with  bulbous  or  fascicled  roots. 
They  have  six  hypotrynons  or  pcrigynous 
stamens  with  usually  Intronse  anthers;  a 
three-ceiled  ovary,  each  cell  being  usually 
many-ovuled,  an  entire  style,  and  a  capsu- 
lar  fralt  They  are  much  more  abundant 
in  temperate  climates  than  in  the  tropics, 
where  they  chiefly  exist  In  an  arborescent 
state  The  lily,  fritlllary,  hyacinth,  star  of 
Bethlehem,  tulip,  dragon-tree,  squill,  aloe, 
onion,  garlic,  Ac. ,  belong  to  this  order.  The 
Smilacess,  Colchlcaceie,  and  AsparaM i  are 
by  modern  writers  united  with  the  lali- 

Lliiaceous  (lil-i -AMiusX  «.  fL.  laiaana, 
from  lilium,  a  lily  ]  Pertaining  to  the  order 
of  plants  Lilittcew  or  to  lilies;  lily-like. 

Lllled  Oil'id),  a.  Abounding  in  or  embel- 
lished with  lilies. 

By  sandy  Ladon's  lilinl  bank*          MUtim. 

LUlpnt  Lllllput  (lil'i-put),  a.  Of  or  per- 
tuining  to  Liliput.  an  Imaginary  country  of 
pigmies  visited  by  Gulliver  in  his  travels; 
hence,  small;  pigmy. 

Liliputlan,  Lilliputian  (lil-I-pu'shan).  "• 

1.  One  lielonglng  to  a  diminutive  race,  de- 
scribed In  Swift's  imaginary  kingdom  of  Li- 
limit  —2.  A  person  of  a  very  small  size. 

Liliputlan,  Lilliputian  (lil-i-pu'sban),  a. 
Very  small;  pigmcan. 

LUium  (ltl'i-um),  n.  [L]  A  genus  of  bulb- 
ous plants.  See  LILT. 

Llllt  (HI),  »•<•  or  t    [Form  of  loll.]    To  loll. 

Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous. 

And  Idled  forth  his  bloody  naming  long.     SftHier. 

Llll  (I")  n-  One  °'  Ole  noles  °'  a  wind-in- 
strument. Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Lllllbullero  (lini-bul-le"ro).  n.  Originally, 
it  is  said,  a  watchword  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  massacre  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  1641;  afterwards,  the  refrain  and 
name  of  a  political  song  popular  during  and 
after  the  reign  of  James  II 

Lilt  (Hit),  B.i.  1.  To  do  anything  with  dex- 
terity or  quickness;  to  jerk;  to  spring;  to 
hop.  [Local ) 

Whether  the  bird  flew  here  or  there. 

O'er  table  lilt,  or  perch  on  chair.    Ir'orjfntartk. 

2.  To  sing  or  piny,  especially  in  a  cheerful 
manner:  to  sing  with  animation  and  gaiety. 
[Scotch.] 

LUt  (lilt),  r.f.  To  sing,  especially  to  sing 
cheerfully;  to  play  on  an  instrument:  to 
give  animated  utterance  to:  as,  to  Hit  a 
song  or  a  tune.  [Properly  a  Scotch  word.] 

A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment. 

With  scraps  of  thundrous  epic  lilted  out 

By  violet-hooded  doctors.  TettHyton. 

Lilt  (lilt),  n.  Something  played  or  sung;  a 
gong:  a  tune;  an  air. 

Lily  (lil'i),  n.  [A  Sax.  KKe,  liligt,  I.  Ittitim, 
Or.  1,-iriim  ]  1.  The  English  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  - 

plants  ( l.ili- 
um),  nat.  or- 
der LUiacete. 
There  an 
many  species, 
as  the  white 
lily,  orange 
lily,  tiger-lily, 
scarlet  lily, 
Ac,  all  her- 
baceous per- 
ennials with 
waly  bulbs, 
whence  arise 
tall  Blender 
stems,  fur- 
nlshed  with 
alternate  or 
somewhat 
whorled 
leaves,  and 
hearing  npon 
their  summit 
a  number  of 
erector  droop- 
ing flowers  of  White  Uly  (IM 
great  bUTli* 
and  variety  of  colours,  having  a  perianth  of 
six  distinct  or  slightly  cohering  segments. 
Many  foreign  species  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  some  of  which  are  quite 
hardy,  while  others  require  to  be  cultivated 
In  greenhouses  The  Japanese  lily  (L.  anr- 
atttm)  throws  ont  of  doors,  hut  is  better 
under  glass.  It  Is  one  of  the  noblest  flower- 
Ing  plants  In  existence,  and  highly  fragrant 
L.  ffigantfiim  grows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  - 


LUuofthe  mUty,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Con- 
vallaria  with  monopetalous,  bell -shaped 
flowers,  divided  at  the  top  Into  six  segments. 
See  Con  VALLABIA.  —2.  The  end  of  a  compass 
which  points  to  the 
north  :  so  called  from 
being  frequently  orna- 
mented with  a  lily  or 
fleur-de-lis. 

But  sailing  further,  it  veers 
its  lily  to  the  west— Sir  7. 
Rrffivnt. 

Lily  (lil'i),  a.  Resem- 
bling a  white  lily  in 
purity;  pure ;  unsullied. 

By  Cupid's  dove 
And    so   thou    shaltl    and 

by  the  lily  truth 
Of  my  own  breast.thou  Shalt, 

beloved  youth. — Keat*. 

w^L).  Lily-beetle  (iii'l-be-UX 
n.  A  small  tetrome- 
rous  beetle  (Crioceru  merdigera.),  of  the 
family  Crioceridaj,  found  on  the  white  Illy. 
The  larva  of  this  species  covers  its  back 
with  its  excrement,  which  serves  to  protect 
It;  hence  its  specific  name  of  '  ordure-bear- 
ing.' 
Llly-encrlnlte  (lU'i-«n-krin-lt).  "•  Same  •» 

LUy-faced  (lil'l-fast),  a.  Pale-faced;  aflec- 
tedly  modest  or  sensitive. 

Like  a  squeamish  dame. 
Shrink  and  look/.Vx/af^.  7.  Baillu. 

Lily-handed  (liri-hond-ed).a.  Having  white 
delicate  hands. 

No  little  lily-Hatitiftt  baronet  he, 

A  great  broad-slioulder'd  genial  Englishman. 

Tm'iyson. 

Ltly-hyadnth  (lil'i-hi-a-sinth),  n,  A  bulb- 
ous perennial  plant  with  blue  (lowers,  ScUla 
LUio-hyadn  thus. 

Lily-livered  (lil'i-llv-crd),  a.  White-livered; 
COM  ardly. 

Go.  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear. 
Thou  lily-livered  boy.  SHat. 

Lily-white  (lil'l-whlt),  a.  White  as  a  lily. 
'  A  lily-white  doe.'  Tennyson. 

Lima  (li'nm).  n.  A  genus  of  conchiferons 
mollusca,  of  the  scallop  family  (Tectiuid*). 
inhabiting  a  longitudinal  shell,  almost  al- 
ways white,  and  nearly  equlvalve.  Two  or 
three  species  are  found  on  our  coasts. 

Llmaceous  (li-ma'ahus),  a*  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  genus  Limax  or  slugs. 

Llmaclna  (li-ma-si'na),  n.  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusia.  belonging  to  the  order  Pteropoda, 
found  in  the  northern  seas. 

Llmaclnse  (li  ma-si'ne), n. pi.  ['L.limax.lima- 
ctx,  a  slug,  a  snail.  ]  A  sub-family  of  pulmo- 
niferous  gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  which 
the  genus  Limax  is  the  type;  the  slugs.  It 
consists  of  terrestrial  animals,  which  have 
either  no  shell  or  a  rudimentary  one  con- 
cealed in  the  back.  They  all  feed  on  vege- 
table substances.  They  are  diffused  through- 
out all  climates,  particular  species  being 
restricted  to  each,  and  they  are  everywhere 
regarded  as  inveterate  destroyers  of  garden 
produce. 

Llmaile.t  n.  [Kr.  limaiUc.]  Filings  of  any 
metal.  Chaucer. 

Llmation  (li-ma'shon),  n.  fL.  lima,  lima- 
tum,  to  file,  from  lima,  a  file.]  The  act  of 
tiling  or  polishing. 

Limatnre  (li'ma-tur),  n.  [From  L.  limo,  to 
flle]  1.  The  act  of  filing.—  2.  That  which 
is  filed  off;  particles  rubbed  off  by  filing; 
filings. 

Lima-wood  OC''ma-wniI),  n.  A  fine  South 
American  dyewood,  used  in  dyeing  red  and 
peach  colour.  It  is  the  heart-wood  of  Cow- 
alpinia  echinata.  Called  also  Pernambwo- 
wood,  Nicaragua-wood,  Peach-vmxt,  and 
Brazil  or  Brazil-wood.  See  BRAZIL. 

Limax  (li'maks),  n.  [L.,  a  slug,  a  snail.]  A 
genus  of  naked  (?osteropo  Jons  molluscs  (the 
slue»),  the  type  of  the  family  Limacintt: 
(uhit  h  see). 

Limb  (lim),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Km,  leom,  IceL  limr, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  Inn.  a  limb.  Perhaps  allied 
to  time,  loam;  by  some  connected  with  lame. 
The  6  is  added  as  in  crumb,  thumb,  etc.) 

1.  One  of  the  members  or  extremities  of  the 
human  body  or  of  any  animal ;  an  arm  or 
leg,  more  especially  the  latter ;  an  articu- 
lated part  attached  to  the  trunk. 

Of  courage  haughty,  and  of  /i>«A 
Heroic  built.  SMat. 

2.  The  branch  of  a  tree:  applied  only  to  a 
branch  of  some  size,  and  not  to  a  small  twig. 
8.  A  thing  or  person  regarded  as  a  part  of 
something  else.  'Limit  of  the  law.'  Lamlur 

That  little  limt  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  gallows. 
Strir.  Sa*t. 
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Limb  Oim).  n-  tL-  limbus,  a  border,  edging, 
or  fringe.]  1.  In  astron.  the  border  or 
outermost  edge  of  the  sun  or  moon.— 2.  The 
graduated  edge  of  a  circle  or  other  astrono- 
mical or  surveying  instrument,  <fec.—  3.  In 
bot.  the  border  or  upper  spreading  part  of 
a  monopetalous  corolla,  or  of  a  petal  or 
sepal. 

Limb  (lim),  v.t.     1.  To  supply  with  limbs. 

As  they  please 

They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  or  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 
Milton. 

2.  To  dismember;  to  tear  off  the  limbs. 

Linibat  (lim'bat),  n.  A  cooling  periodical 
wind  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  blowing  from  the 
north-west  from  eight  o'clock  A.M.  to  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  later. 

Limbate  (lim'bat),  a.  [L.  limbatus,  from 
limbus,  border,  edge.  See  LIMB,  a  border.] 
In  bot.  bordered;  when  one  colour  is  sur- 
rounded-by  an  edging  of  another. 

Limbec,!  Limbeck!  (lim'bek),  n.  [Contr. 
from  alembic.]  1.  A  still. —2.  In  her.  see 
DISTILLATORY,  2. 

Limbec,  t  Limbeckt  (lim'bek),  v.  t.  To  strain 
or  pass  through  a  still. 

The  greater  do  nothing  but  limbeck  their  brains 
in  the  art  of  alchemy.  Sandys. 

Limbed  (limd),  a.  Having  limbs:  used  mostly 
in  composition  with  adjectives;  as,  well- 
limbed;  large-ftm&ed;  short-limbed. 

Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limbed  and  full  grown.  Milton. 

Limber  (lim'ber),  a.  [Closely  allied  to  limp, 
pliant, flaccid.]  Easily  bent;  flexible;  pliant; 
yielding;  as,  a  limber  rod;  ft  limber  joint, 

Who  have  a  spirit  so  timber  they  can  stretch  it  any 
whither.  Barrow. 

Limber  (lim'ber),  v.t  To  cause  to  become 
limber;  to  render  limber  or  pliant. 

Limber  {lim'ber),  n.  [Properly  a  shaft,  from 
limb;  limmer  is  a  local  form;  comp.  Icel. 
limar,  limbs,  branches.]  1.  The  fore-part 
of  the  carriage  of  a  field  gun  or  cannon, 


Limber  of  Gun-carriage. 

consisting  of  two  wheels  and  an  axle,  with 
a  framework  and  shafts  for  the  horses.  On 
the  top  of  the  frame  are  two  ammunition- 
boxes,  which  serve  also  as  seats  for  two 
artillerymen.  The  limber  is  connected  with 
the  gun-carriage,  properly  so  called,  by  an 
iron  hook,  called  the  pintail,  fastened  into 
an  eye  in  the  trail  or  wooden  block  which 
supports  the  cannon.  When  the  gun  is 
brought  into  action  it  is  unlimbered  by  the 
block  being  unfastened  from  the  pintail, 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  or  carried  round 
to  right  or  left  so  as  to  make  the  piece 
point  in  the  desired  direction. —2.  pi.  Thills; 
shafts  of  a  carriage.  —  3.  Naut.  a  hole  cut 
through  the  floor  timbers  as  a  passage  for 
water  to  the  pump-well. 

Limber  (lim'ber),  v.t.  To  attach  the  limber 
to,  as  a  gun:  often  with  up. 

Limber-board  (Ihn'ber-bord),  n.  Naut.  a 
short  plank  placed  over  a  limber-hole  to 
keep  out  dirt,  &c. 

Limber-hole  (lim'ber-hol),  n.  Same  as  Lim- 
ber, 3. 

Limberness  (lirnHjer-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  limber  or  easily  bent;  fiexibleness; 
pliancy, 

Limber-strake  (lim'ber-strak),  n.  Same  as 
Limber-boa  rd. 

Limbilite  (liml)il-it),  n.  In  -mineral,  a  hard, 
compact  mineral,  found  in  irregular  veins  in 
the  volcanic  district  of  Limburg,  a  province 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  appears  to  be  a 
decomposed  variety  of  chrysolite. 

Limb-meal  t  (lim'mel),  a.  [A.  Sax.  limmce- 
lum,  limb — limb,  from  lim,  a  limb,  and  mcel, 
a  part,  portion.]  Piecemeal. 

O  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal.    Shak. 

Limbo  (lim'bo),  n.  [It. .  from  L.  limbus,  a  hem 
or  edge.]  1.  In  scholastic  tkeol.  a  region  be- 
yond this  world  in  which  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  not  offended  by  personal  acts  are 
detained  till  the  final  judgment.  Two  or  more 


of  such  regions  are  sometimes  mentioned, 
more  especially  a  limbus  patrum  and  a  lim- 
bus infantuin.  ,the  former  of  which  designates 
that  place  referred  to  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  where 
our  Saviour  spoke  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
and  where  the  souls  of  good  men  before  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour  were  confined,  the 
latter  of  which  designates  the  place  or  con- 
dition of  infants  who  die  without  baptism.— 

2.  Any  similar  region  apart  from  this  world. 
Shakspere  seems  to  apply  the  term  to  hell 
itself.    Ariosto  makes  it  the  place  of  all  lost 
things. 

As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss.       Shak. 

A  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paradise  of  Fools.  Milton. 

3.  A  prison  or  other  place  of  confinement. 
[Slang  or  colloq.] 

All  which  appearing  on  she  went 

To  find  the  knight  m  limbo  pent,     ffjtdfbras. 

Limbus  (limOms),  n.  [L.]    See  LIMBO,  1. 

Lime  (lim),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lim,  any  matter  that 
causes  adhesion,  as  lime,  glue,  cement;  D. 
lijm,  glue,  leem,  clay;  Icel.  lim,  lime,  glue; 
G.  leim,  glue,  lehm,  clay.  Allied  to  E.  loam, 
L.  limns,  slime,  Skr.  li,  to  be  viscous.]  1.  A 
viscous  substance,  sometimes  laid  on  twigs 
for  catching  birds;  bird-lime  (which  see). 

You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires.      Shak. 

2.  A  most  useful  caustic  earth,  obtained  by 
exposing  chalk  and  other  kinds  of  limestones 
or  carbonates  of  lime  to  a  red  heat — an  opera- 
tion generally  conducted  in  kilns  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  lime  more  or  less  pure,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  quality  of  the  limestone, 
remains,  in  which  state  it  is  called  quicklime. 
The  metallic  base  of  lime  is  calcium  (which 
see),  of  which  it  is  the  protoxide  (CaO). 
When  it  is  required  of  great  purity  it  is  pre- 
pared by  strongly  heating  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  such  as  Iceland-spar  or  Carrara  marble. 
It  is  a  brittle,  white,  earthy  solid,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  about  2'3.  It  phosphor- 
esces powerfully  when  heated  to  full  redness. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  bodies  known. 
It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  when 
water  is  sprinkled  upon  it  it  becomes  very 
hot,  and  crumbles  down  into  a  dry  powder, 
called  slaked  time  or  hydrate  of  lime.  The 
carbonate  of  lime  is  a  most  abundant  natural 
product,  and  is  found  pure  in  the  varieties  of 
calcareous  spar  and  statuary  marble.  Chalk 
and  several  varieties  of  limestone  are  also 
nearly  pure  carbonates  of  lime.  The  salts  of 
lime,  as  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  phosphate, 
oxalate,  &c.,  several  of  which  exist  native, 
are  generally  obtained  by  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  respective  acids. 
Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  is 
obtained  by  exposing  hydrate  of  lime  to 
chlorine,  and  when  this  is  dissolved  in 
water  it  forms  bleaching  liquid.  The  most 
important  application  of  lime  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  mortar  and  other  cements 
used  in  building;  it  is  also  extensively  used 
as  a  manure  to  fertilize  land. 

Lime  (lim),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Una,  litide,  Q.'S.lynde, 
linde,li?ie,  D.andG.  linde,  Dan.  Sw.Icel.imd. 
The  word  in  English  became  line,  then  pro- 
bably lime.  But  Wedgwood  thinks  the  tree 
received  its  name  from  the  glutinous  or  limy 
juice  of  the  young  shoots,  which  with  the 
buds  he  thinks  may  have  been  boiled  down 
for  bird-lime.]  The  English  name  of  the 
genus  Tilia,  nat.  order  Tiliacetc.  They  are 
fine  trees,  with  soft  wood,  more  or  less 
heart-shaped  and  serrate  leaves,  and  small 
cymes  of  cream-coloured  fragrant  flowers 
hanging  on  an  axillary  peduncle,  which  is 
united  to  a  leaflike  bract.  The  common 
lime  or  linden  tree  is  the  T.  europcea.  It  is 
a  large  and  handsome  tree,  and  its  timber, 
though  soft  and  weak,  is  valuable  for  many 
purposes.  Mats  are  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  inner  bark,  which  is  called  bast.  The 
American  lime- tree  or  bass-wood  (T.  ameri- 
cana)  resembles  the  European  species. 

Lime  (lim).  n-  ITr-  lime,  from  Per.  limu, 
limun,  whence  also  lemon.  ]  1.  A  species  of 
Citrus,  the  C.  Limetta.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  produces  an 
inferior  sort  of  lemon.  See  CITRUS.  — 
2.  The  acid  fruit  produced  by  the  Citrus 
Limctta;  it  is  used  for  flavouring  punch, 
sherbet,  and  similar  drinks. 

Lime  (lim),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  limed;  ppr. 
liming.  1.  To  smear  with  a  viscous  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  catching  birds. 

York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 

Have  all  tim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings, 

And  fly  thou  how  thou  canst  they'll  tangle  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  entangle;  to  ensnare. 


O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged  I  Shak. 

3.  To  manure  with  lime. 

Land  may  be  improved  by  draining,  marling,  and 
iimin£.  Sir  J.  Child. 

4.  To  cement. 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  li me  the  stones  together.  Shak. 

Ume  (lim),  n.    A  thong  or  string  to  lead  a 

dog;  a  learn  (which  see). 
Lime-burner  (llm'bern-er),  n.     One  who 

burns  limestone  to  form  lime. 
Lime  hound  (limliouud),  n.    A  dog  used  in 

hunting  the  wild  boar;  a  limmer:  so  called 

as  being  led  by  a  lime  or  string. 

I  have  seen  him 
Smell  out  her  footing  like  a  limehound.  Massinger. 

Lime-juice  (liro'Ju8).  n-  The  juice  of  the 
lime  used  for  much  the  same  purposes  as 
lemon-juice.  See  LEMON-JUICE. 

Limekiln  (llm'kil),  n.  A  kiln  or  furnace  in 
which  limestone  or  shells  are  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat  and  reduced  to  lime. 

Lime-light  (lim'lit),  n.  A  very  powerful 
light  produced  by  turning  two  jete  of  gas, 
one  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  in  a  state 
of  ignition  on  a  ball  of  lime. 

Limenean  (li-men'e-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Lima,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  in  Peni. 

Limenean  (li-men'e-an),  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Lima,  in  Peru. 

Lime-pit  (lim'pit),  ?i.     A  limestone  quarry. 

Limertt  n.    A  lime-hound. 

Lime-rod  (lim'rod),  n.  A  twig  with  bird- 
lime. 

Lime-sink  (l'm/sin£k)>  n-  A  rounded  hole 
or  depression  in  the  ground  in  limestone 
districts. 

Limestone  (lim'ston),  n.  A  kind  of  stone 
consisting  of  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
When  exposed  to  great  heat  in  the  presence 
of  carbon  they  yield  quicklime,  the  carbonic 
acid  being  expelled. 

Lime-twig  (lim'twig),  n.  A  twig  smeared 
with  lime;  that  which  catches;  a  snare. 

Enter'd  the  very  Kme-hvifs  of  his  spells. 
And  yet  came  off.  Milton. 

Lime-twig (liru'twig),  v.t.  To  furnish  with 
lime-twigs  or  snares;  to  entangle  or  retard. 

Not  to  have  their  consultations  lime-twigged  with 
quirks  and  sophisms  of  philosophical  persons. 

L.  Addisott. 

Lime-wash  (lim'wosh),  n.  A  coating  given 
with  lime-water;  whitewash. 

Lime-water  (Iim'wa-t6r),  «.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  lime.  As  it  is  astringent,  tonic, 
and  antacid  it  is  used  in  medicine  in  diar- 
rhrea,  diabetes,  heartburn,  Arc.,  and  as  a  lo- 
tion to  foul  and  cancerous  ulcers. 

Limit  (lim'it),  n.  [L.  limes,  limitis,  abound. 
Akin  limen,  a  threshold.]  1.  That  which 
terminates,  circumscribes,  restrains,  or  con- 
fines; bound;  border;  utmost  extent;  as,  the 
limit  of  a  town,  city,  or  empire;  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge. 

I  prithee  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue  ; 

I  am  a  king  and  privileged  to  speak.          Shak. 

2.  In  logic  and  inetaph.  a  distinguishing 
characteristic;  a  differentia. —3.  In  math. 
a  determinate  quantity  to  which  a  variable 
one  continually  approaches,  and  may  come 
nearer  to  it  by  any  given  difference,  but  can 
never  go  beyond  it. — 4.t  A  limb,  as  the 
termination    of    the    body.      '  Strength  of 
limits. '  Shak.— Limits  of  a  prison,  or  simply 
limits,  a  definite  extent  of  space  in  or  around 
a  prison,  within  which  a  prisoner  has  liberty 
to  go  and  come. 

Limit  (lim'it),  v.t.  1.  To  bound;  to  set 
bounds  to.  —  2.  To  confine  within  certain 
bounds;  to  circumscribe;  to  restrain. 

Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge.    Shak. 

3.  To  restrain  or  confine  the  signification  of; 
to  apply  exclusively:  said  of  words  or  con- 
ceptions. 

Limit  t  (lim'it),  v.  i.  To  exercise  any  function, 
as  begging,  within  a  limited  district;  as,  a 
limiting  friar. 

Limitable  (lim'it-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
limited,  circumscribed,  bounded,  or  re- 
strained. 

Limitaneous  (lim-it-a'ne-us),  a.  Pertaining 
to  limits  or  bounds. 

Limitarian  (lim-it-a'ri-an),  a.  Tending  to 
limit  or  circumscribe. 

Limitarian  (lim-it-a'ri-an),  n.  One  that 
limits ;  one  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  a 
part  of  the  human  race  only  are  to  be  saved: 
opposed  to  universalist. 

Limitary  (lim'it-a-ri),  a.  1.  Placed  at  the 
limit,  as  a  guard.  'Proud  limitary  cherub.' 
Milton.  —2.  Circumscribed  or  bounded  in 
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power  or  authority.    ' 
*  The  limitary  ocean.' 

Tb«  poor  limitary  creature  calling  htnuelf  •  man 
of  lh«  tsrorid.  ^*  w*'**w'O'- 

limitary'  (Hm'lt-a-rl).  n.  A  district  lying 
at  the  limit*  of  a  larger  country;  *  country 
lying  on  the  confine*  or  frontier  of  another; 
a  borderland. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  country. 
limitary,  did  j  .lund  with  lortKcauons. 

Limitation  dim -It-a'shon),  n.  [L  timitatio. 
iXitaUvni*  from  limito,  to  Inclose  within 
boundaries,  from  limet,  limitu,  a  limit] 
1.  The  act  of  bounding  or  circumscribing.— 
t  The  condition  of  being  limited,  bounded, 
or  circumscribed;  restriction. 

Am  I  yourself 
But  at  it  were  in  sort  and  limitatttn.         Skat. 

3  That  which  limit* ;  the  means  of  limiting 
or  circumscribing,  qualifying  or  restrict- 
ing: restraining  condition,  defining  circum- 
stance, or  qualifying  conception;  a*,  anii- 
tatuint  of  thought. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  Is  no  longer  • 
limited  monarch;  If  he  afterwards  consent  to  limita- 
tion!, he  becomes  immediately  king  at  jure.  Swi/r. 

4.t  The-  act  of  begging  or  exercising  their 
fiim-tlons  by  friars  within  a  certain  speci- 
fied district. 

A  limner  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  the  course  of  his 
limitation,  preached  many  times,  and  had  but  one 
atfiwffn  at  all  times.  Lattmtr. 

5  In  laic,  a  certain  time  assigned  by  statute 
within  which  an  action  must  be  brought. 

Limited  ( lim'lt-cd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Confined 
within  limit*;  narrow;  circumscribed;  as, 
our  view*  of  nature  are  very  limited.— 
2.t  Appointed.  "Tis  my  limited  service.' 
Shale.— Limited  liability  company,  a  com- 
pany or  corporation  whose  partners  or  share- 
holders are  liable  only  for  a  fixed  amount, 
generally  the  amount  of  the  share*  sub- 
scribed. —  Limited  monarchy,  a  form  of  go- 
vernment in  which  the  monarch  share*  the 
supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobles,  with 
a  popular  body,  or  with  both. — Limited  pro- 
blem. In  math,  a  problem  that  has  but  one 
solution,  or  some  determinate  number  of 
solutions 

Llmltedly  (lim'lt-ed  li).  ade.  In  a  limited 
manner  or  degree:  with  limitation. 

Llmltedness  (lim'it-ed-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  limited. 

Llmlter  (lim'lt-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  limit*  or  confine*.  —2  A  friar  licensed 
to  beg  within  certain  bound*,  or  whose  duty 
was  limited  to  a  certain  district 

Limitless  (Ilin'it-les).  a.  Having  no  limit*; 
iiTit.i.iinik-il  '  Liniitleii  perfection.'  Dr. 
Cairo. 

Now  to  this  sea  of  city-commonwealth. 
Limttltit  London,  am  1  come  obscured. 

Sir  J.  Ait/irr. 

Six.  Boundless,  unlimited,  unbounded,  illi- 
mitable, infinite,  immense,  vast. 

Llraltour,'  »     Same  as  Limiter,  2. 

limmn  (llm'ma),  n.  [Gr.  leimma,  what  Is 
left,  from  leipo.  to  leave.  ]  In  mutit,  (a)  the 
diatonic  semitone.  (6)  An  interval  which, 
on  account  of  ft*  exceeding  smallness.  docs 
not  appear  In  the  practice  of  modern  music, 
hut  is  of  great  account  in  the  mathematical 
calculation  of  the  proportion  of  different 
Intervals.  Chamber,' i  Eiteu. 

Llmmer  (lim'er).n  [Kr.  limier,  O.Fr.  liemer, 
a  large  hound;  lit  a  dog  held  In  a  leash. 
See  LKAMF.R  and  LIMKIMIMI  ]  1.  A  lime- 
hound  (which  »ee).— 2.  A  dog  engendered 
between  a  hound  anil  a  mastiff;  a  mongrel. 

6  A  scoundrel ;  a  low,  base,  or  worthless 
fellow.    'Thieves,  limmert,  and  broken  men 
of  the  Highlands'  Sir  IP.  Scott— 4.  [Scotch.] 
A  woman  of  loose  manner*;  a  jade. 

Fscept  for  breaking  o*  their  tlmmer, 

Or  speaking  lightly  o*  their  limtner.         Burnt. 

Limmert  (lim'er),  n.  [A  form  of  limber,  a 
thill  1  1  A  thill  or  shaft.  (Local.  ]-2.  A 
thill-horse  [Local) 

Limmert  (lim'er),  a.    Limber. 

They  have  their  feet  and  legs  limmer,  wherewith 
they  crawl.  Holland. 

Limn  (Urn),  r.f.  (Fr.  enluminrr.  L.  t'Hii- 
nsino,  to  illuminate.  See  ILLUMINATE.  Lu- 
Mlnous,  etc.]  To  draw  or  paint;  specifi- 
cally, to  paint  In  water  colours:  to  illumi- 
nate, a*  a  book  or  parchmrnt  with  figures, 
ornamental  letters,  and  the  like. 

Let  a  painter  limn  out  a  million  of  faces  and  you 
shall  and  them  ill  <li«>rent.  Sir  T.  Bmnu. 

LlmnA«L,Limne£L( tun  iit-'n),i).  [Gr  limntfoi, 
marshy,  fmm  litnnf.  a  marsh,  pool,  or  fen.) 
A  genus  of  pnlm»nifenm»  fresh-water  uni- 
valve*. The  shell  I*  ovato  conical  or  tur- 
reted.  See  LnmjuDJL 


mnr,,-- '.  LtnuueldtB  (llm-niCa-d*.  llm- 
e'l-de),  n.  pl     l*ee  I.m«*A.)    The  pond- 
family  of  fresh-water,  univalve,  In- 


operciilate,  gasterop»dous  molluscs,  haying 
alungsaclniteadofgllls  The*helll**Piral 
elongated,  thin,  translucent,  the  body  whorl 
large  the  aperture  rounded  In  front,  and 
the  columella  obliquely  twisted.  They  have 
the  power  of  floating  on  their  back,  the  foot  i 
forming  a  kind  of  boat.  They  are  found  In 
all  part*  of  the  world,  and  occur  fossil,  espe- 
cially In  the  Wealden.  The  genu*  Lim- 
nea  1*  the  type. 

Limner  (liro'ner),  n.  One  who  limns ;  the 
old  term  for  an  artist  or  delineator,  but 
chiefly  restricted  to  one  who  painted  por- 
trait* or  miniatures. 

Ltmnite  (lim'nit),  n.  1.  A  fossil  species  of 
the  genus  Llniiuea.  —  2.  Yellow  ochre  or 
brown  iron  ore,  containing  more  water  than 
limonlte.  Composition:  oxide  of  Iron  74 U, 
water  25 '2 

Llninoria  (llm-nd'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of  Iso- 
podous  crustaceans  which  feed  on  wood,  and 
are  most  destructive  to  piers,  dock-gates, 
ahtwa^  and  other  wood-work  Immersed  in 
water. 

Limonin,  Llmonlne  (H'mon-inX  ". 
caHv)O,,.)  A  bitter  crystallizable  matter 
.'ound  in  the  seeds  of  oranges,  lemons,  Ac. 

Limonlte  (li'mon-it),  n.  [Or.  leimon,  a  mea- 
dow. ]  An  iron  ore  which  i*  found  earthy, 
concretionary,  or  mamillary,  and  flbrou*, 
the  fibres  radiating  in  the  prisms.  Its  brown- 
ish-yellow streak  distinguishes  it  from  the 
hematite.  It  i*  found  in  mesozolc  and  ter- 
tiary deposits,  a*  well  as  forming  the  bog- 
iron  of  existing  marshes  Its  colour  varies 
from  dark  brown  to  ochre  yellow.  It  con- 
sist* of  sesquioxide  of  iron  85-6,  water  I  r  I 

Limosa  (li-mft'sa),  n.  [L  limiw,  slime.)  A 
genus  of  wading  birds,  frequenting  marshes 
and  the  sea-shore ;  the  godwit*.  See  GOD- 
WIT. 

Limose  (li'mos),  a.    Same  as  Limmu. 

LlmoseLla  (li-mO-sella),  n.  [From  L.  linmi, 
mud :  in  allusion  to  the  habitation  of  the 
species.  J  A  genus  of  humble  aquatic  annual 
plants,  nat.  order  Scrophulariaceffi.  L. 
aauatica,  or  mudwort,  is  a  British  plant 
which  Is  widely  spread  throughout  the 
world.  It  has  creeping  stems,  with  clusters 
of  narrow  leaves  and  small  pink  flowers, 
and  grows  in  muddy  places. 

Llmoslnse  (H-m6-si'ne),  n.  pl.    [L.  limogut,  \ 
slimy,  from  limutt.  slime.]    A  sub-family  of 
grallatorial  birds  of  the  family  Scolopacida; 
the  godwits. 

Llmosis  (H-m6'*is),  n.  [Or.  limot,  hunger.] 
In  med.  a  ravenous  appetite  caused  by 
dill  i- 

Llmoust  (li'mus),  o.  [L.  Hinomt.  from  limut, 
•lime.]  Muddy;  »limy;  thick.  SirT.  Browne. 

Limp  (limp),  t>.i.  [A.  Sax.  limp-halt,  letnp- 
healt,  limping-halt,  lame ;  L.O.  lumpen,  to 
limp;  Icel.  limpa,  limpness,  weakness;  allied 
to  the  E.  adjectives  limp,  limber,  and  pro- 
bably to  lame.  ]  To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 

Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  lirnfirtf  sire. 
Skat. 

Limp  (I'mp),  n.    A  halt;  act  of  limping. 

Limp  (limp),  a.  [See  the  verb,  also  LIMBER.  ] 
1. 1  Vapid  ;  weak.  Iz.  Walton.  —  2.  Easily 
bent;  flexible;  pliant;  lacking  stiffness; 
flaccid. 

His  looks  were  starched,  but  his  white  neckerchief 
was  not ;  and  its  lung  limf  ends  straggled  over  his 
closely-buttoned  waistcoat  in  a  very  uncouth  and  un- 
picturesrjue  fashion.  Jtttkttu. 

Limper  (llmp'erX  n.    One  who  limps. 

Limpet  (lim'pet),  n.  [O.Fr.  limpine,  a  lim- 
pet; comp.  Or.  Upas,  lepados, a  limpet.]  A  cy- 
clobranchiate  gasteropodous  mollusc  of  the 
genus  Patella,  adhering  to  rock*.  This  ad- 
hesion 1*  effected  partly  by  the  suctorial 
powers  of  Its  broad  disc-like  foot,  and 
partly  by  a  strong  glutinous  secretion  given  ' 
off  by  the  mucous  follicle*  and  canal*  of 
the  foot.  Most  commonly  the  limpet  is 
found  ensconced  in  a  shallow  pit  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  which  it  has  made  or 
rasped  out  by  the  siliceous  particles  em- 
bedded in  Its  foot.  From  this  pit  the  limpet, 
when  covered  by  the  tide,  makes  short  jour- 
ney* In  quest  of  it*  food,  which  consists  of 
algsc,  and  which  It  eats  by  means  of  a  long 
ribbon-like  tongue  covered  with  numerous 
rows  of  hard  teeth.  The  common  specie* 
(I'atella  vulgata)  is  used  as  bait,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  tropical  sea*  they  attain  an 
immense  size,  one  specie*  having  a  shell 
about  a  foot  wide. 

Limpid  (lim'pid).  a.    (L  limpidut;  allied  to 


Or.  lamps,  to  shine.]  Characterized  by 
clearness  or  transparency;  as,  a  limpid 
stream.— SYN.  Clear,  transparent,  pellucid, 
lucid  pure,  crystal,  translucent. 

Limpidity  (lim-pid'i-ti).  n.  The  state  of 
being  limpid ;  clearness ;  pureness ;  bright- 
ness; transparency. 

Llmpidness  (lim'pid-nes),  n.  Limpidity 
(which  see). 

Llmplngly  (limp'ing-ll),  adv.  In  a  limping 
IT  halting  manner;  lamely. 

Llmpltudet  (llm'pi-tud),  n.  The  quality  of 
lii-iii;:  limpid;  limpidity. 

Llmulus  (lim'u-lus),  n.  [Dim.  from  limiu, 
askew,  sidelong.]  A  genus  of  large  crus- 
taceans ;  the  king-crab*.  See  KINO-CKAB. 

Limy  (llm'l),  o.  1.  Smeared  with  lime; 
viscous;  glutinous. 

In  limy  snares  the  subtle  loops  among.    Sfmttr. 

2.  Containing   lime ;    as,    a    limy    soil.  — 

3.  Resembling  lime;   having  the  qualities 
of  lime. 

Lint  (Un),  r  i.  [A.  Sax.  Hunan,  blinnan 
(prefix  6i),  Sc.  leen,  Icel.  Imna,  Dan.  linne, 
to  cease]  1.  To  yield.— 2.  To  cease;  to  stop. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horsebacV.  he'll  never  tin  'till  h« 
be  a-gallop.  B.  Jentott. 

Lint  flin).  t).  (.  To  cease  from.  Milton. 
Lin,  T.inTi  (lin),  n.  [Probably  from  the 
Celtic:  Gael,  linne,  Ir.  (inn,  W.  tlyn,  a  pool; 
with  which  may  have  blended  A.  Sax.  hhntia , 
a  brook,  IceL  lind,  a  well,  spring,  or  brook.  ] 
[Old  and  provincial.]  1.  A  spring  or  source; 
a  pond  or  mere;  a  pool  or  collection  of 
water,  particularly  the  one  below  a  fall  of 
water  —2.  A  cataract  or  waterfall.— 3.  The 
face  of  a  precipice ;  a  shrubby  ravine. 
Llnacese  (ll-na'se-e),  n.  pl.  A  small  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  scattered  more 
or  less  over  most  parts  of  the  globe,  those 
in  temperate  and  southern  regions  being 
herbs,  while  the  tropical  representatives 
are  trees  or  shrubs.  They  are  principally 
characterized  by  their  regular  flowers,  with 
imbricate  glandular  sepals  having  a  disc  of 
five  glands  outside  the  staminal  tube ;  the 
ovary  is  three  to  five  celled,  with  two  ovules 
in  each  cell;  the  albumen  is  fleshy;  the 
leaves  are  simple,  usually  stipulate,  rarely 
opposite.  The  tenacity  of  the  fibre  and  the 
mucilage  of  the  diuretic  seeds  of  certain 
species  of  Linum,  such  as  the  common  flax 
(Linuin  usitatugimum),  are  well  known. 
See  FLAX. 

Linage,  t  n.    Lineage;  family.    Chaucer. 
Linament  (lin'a-ment),  n.    [L.  linamentum, 
from  liuiiiii,  llu.v]    In  surg.  lint;  a  tent  for 
a  wound. 

Llnaria  (li-na'ri-a),  n.  [From  Or.  linon,  flax 
— referring  to  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves.  J 
A  genus  of  monopetalous,  dicotyledonous 
plants,  of  the  nat.  order  Scrophulariacece. 
Seven  or  eight  species  inhabit  Britain,  where 
they  are  popularly  known  as  Toad-flax. 
Linen  (linsh),  n.  [A.  Sax  Mine,  a  ridge  of 
land  left  unploughed.  a  balk.  ]  A  ledge ;  a 
right-angled  projection. 
Linch-pin  (linsh'pin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lynto,  an 
axle-tree ;  D.  Inns,  lent,  O.  lunge,  a  linch- 
pin.] A  pin  used  to  prevent  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  or  other  wheeled  vehicle  from 
sliding  off  the  axle-tree. 
Lincoln  Green  (ling'kon  gren),  n.  A  colour 
of  cloth  formerly  made  in  Lincoln;  the 
cloth  itself.  'His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln 
green.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

tincture,  Linctus  (lingk'tur,  lingk'tu*),  »i 
[L.  lingo,  linctwn,  to  lick.]    A  medicine  ti> 
be  taken  by  licking;  a  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  used  for  coughs,  A  r. 
Lind  (lind),  n.    The  linden. 
Llndabrldes  (lin-dab'ri-dez).  n.    The  name 
of  a  heroine  in  the  romance  called  The 
Mirror    of    Knighthood,    subsequently    a 
synonym  for   mistress  or  concubine.     B. 
Jonton;  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Linden  (lin'den),  n.  [  A.  Sax.  Icel  Sw.  and 
Dan.  lind,  D.  and  O.  linde,  O.O.  linda,  the 
linden.  See  LIME,  the  tree.)  1.  A  hand- 
some tree,  Tilia  emoptea ;  the  lime  (which 
see).— 2.  In  America,  bass-wood;  the  Ame- 
rican lime. 

Line  (lin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  linf,  a  rope  or  line, 
from  L  linea,  a  linen  thread,  a  string,  a 
line  or  itroke.  from  linn  in.  flax  ;  Fr.  ligne. 
O.linie.  aline.  See  LINEN.]  1.  A  linen  thread 
or  string ;  a  small  rope  or  cord  made  of  an;. 
material ;  a  measuring-cord ;  as,  the  angler 
uses  a  line  and  hook. 

We  steal  by  lint  and  level.  Skat. 

2.  Anything  which  resembles  such  a  thread 
or  >trlng  in  tenuity  and  extention;  that 
which  I*  mainly  characterized  by  longitu- 
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diual  extension;  as,  (a)  a  thread-like  mark- 
ing, as  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  engraving 
tool ;  a  mark  having  length  with  little  or 
no  appreciable  breadth;  a  stroke;  a  score, 
(d)  A  marking  or  furrow  upon  the  hands 
or  face.  '  Though  on  his  brow  were  graven 
lilies  austere. '  Byron,  (c)  In  geog.  a 
circle  of  latitude  or  of  longitude,  as  on  a 
map;  a  mark  traced  or  imagined  to  show 
temperature  or  the  like:  the  line  specifi- 
cally, the  equator.  '  When  the  sun  below 
the  line  descends.'  Creech,  (d)  In  music, 
one  of  the  straight,  horizontal,  and  parallel 
prolonged  strokes  upon  and  between  which 
the  notea  are  placed,  (e)  In  math,  that 
which  has  length  but  is  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  (/)  A  row;  a  continued  series  or 
rank;  particularly  (1)  a  straight  row  of  sol- 
diers drawn  up  with  an  extended  front;  (2)  a 
similar  disposition  of  ships  in  preparation  for 
an  engagement;  (3)  a  straight  row  of  letters 
and  words  between  two  margins ;  as,  a  page 
of  thirty  lines;  also,  in  poetry,  the  words 
which  form  a  certain  number  of  feet ;  a 
verse.  (</)  Outline;  contour;  lineament;  as, 
a  ship  of  fine  lines. 

The  liner  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his. 
S/,ai. 

S.  A  short  letter,  one  as  it  were  consisting 
of  only  a  line  of  writing ;  a  note ;  as,  I  re- 
ceived a  line  from  my  friend. — 4.  Course  of 
thought,  conduct,  occupation,  policy,  or  the 
like,  conceived  as  directed  toward  an  end 
or  object ;  aim  toward  which  or  course  in 
which  one  directs  one's  life ;  specialty.  '  No 
line  of  policy  adopted  for  the  public  good.' 
Brougham. 

He  is  uncommonly  powerful  in  his  own  line,  but  it 
is  not  the  line  of  a  first-rate  man.  Coleridge. 

B.  A  continuous  or  connected  series,  as  of 
progeny  or  relations  descending  from  a 
common  progenitor;  as,  a  line  of  kings;  the 
male  line.  —a.  A  series  of  public  conveyances, 
as  coaches,  steamers,  and  the  like,  passing 
between  places  with  regularity ;  as,  a  line 
of  ships  to  New  Zealand;  the  Cunard  Line; 
the  State  Line. — 7.  The  infantry  of  an  army, 
as  distinguished  from  cavalry,  artillery, 
militia,  guards,  volunteer  corps,  &c. :  in 
some  cases  line  is  also  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary regiments  of  cavalry.  —  8.  In  fort,  (a) 
a  trench  or  rampart.  (&)  pi.  Dispositions 
made  to  cover  extended  positions,  and 
presenting  a  front  in  only  one  direction  to 
the  enemy.— 9.  The  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

10.  In  mach.  the  proper  position  or  adjust- 
ment of  parts,  not  as  to  design  or  pro- 
portion,   but    with    reference    to   smooth 
working ;  as,  the  engine  is  out  of  line.  — 

11.  In  com.  (a)  an  order  given  to  a  traveller 
for  goods.    (6)  The  goods  received  upon 
such  order,    (c)  Any  class  of  goods.  —  Line 
or  curve  of  swiftest  descent.    See  CYCLOID.  — 
Line  of  direction.    See  under  DIRECTION.— 
Line  of  the  nodes,  the  line  which  joins  the 
nodes  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet.    See  NODE. 
— Sour  lines,  in  dialling,  the  common  sec- 
tions of  the  hour  circles  of  the  sphere  with 
the  plane  of  the  dial.  —  Visual  line,  the  line 
or  ray  conceived  to  pass  from  an  object  to 
the  eye. — Line  of  dip,  in  geol.  a  line  in  the 
plane  of  a  stratum,  or  part  of  a  stratum, 
perpendicular  to  its  intersection  with  a 
horizontal  plane;  the  lineof  greatest  inclin- 
ation of  a  stratum  to  the  horizon.  See  DIP. 
— Equinoctial  line,  (a)  in  geog.  the  equator, 
a  great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  at  90° 
distance  from  each  pole,  and  bisecting  the 
earth  at  that  part.    (6)  In  astron.  the  circle 
which  the  sun  seems  to  describe  in  March 
and  September,  when  the  days  and  nights  are 
of  equal  length.  — Meridian  line,  a  meridian 
(which  see).—  A  ship  of  the  line,  a  ship  of 
war  large  enough  to  have  a  place  in  the  line 
of  battle,  formerly  a  ship  with  not  less  than 
two  decks  or  two  tiers  of  guns.  —  Line  of 
beauty,  a  fanciful  sort  of  line  to  which 
different  artists  have  given  different  forms. 
It  is  frequently  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
very  slender  elongated  letter  S. 

Line  (lin),  v.t.  [Directly  from  the  noun 
above.  ]  1.  To  draw  lines  upon;  to  mark  with 
lines  or  threadlike  strokes. 

He  had  a  healthy  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  his 
face,  though  lined,  bore  few  traces  of  anxiety. 

Dickens. 

2.  To  delineate ;  to  draw ;  to  paint. 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lined 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind.  Shak. 

3.  To  place  in  a  line  by  the  side  of;  to 
arrange  along  the  side  of  for  security  or 
defence ;    as,  to  line  works  with  soldiers. 
[In  this  sense  the  word  blends  with  the 
next.] 


Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage.  Sha&. 

4.  To  read  out  or  repeat  line  by  line,  as  a 
psalm  or  hymn,  before  singing. 

This  custom  of  reading  or  lining,  or,  as  it  was  fre- 
quently called,  '  deaconing '  the  hymn  or  psalm  in  the 
churches,  was  brought  about  partly  from  necessity. 
N.  D.  Gould. 

5.  To  measure,  as  land  with  a  line;  to  fix 
the  boundaries  of.    [Scotch.]— To  line  bees, 
to  track  wild  bees  to  their  nests  by  follow- 
ing them  in  the  line  of  their  flight. — To  line 
men  (inilit.\  to  dress  any  given  body  of 
men  so  that  they  shall  all  collectively  form 
an  even  line  or  lines. 

Line  (lin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lined;  ppr.  lining. 
[O.  E.  line,  flax,  the  original  meaning  being 
to  double  a  garment  with  linen.  The  ulti- 
mate origin  of  the  word  is  of  course  the 
same  as  that  of  the  preceding.]  1.  To  cover 
on  the  inside;  to  put  in  the  inside  of;  as,  to 
line  a  garment  with  silk  or  fur;  to  line  a 
purse  with  money. 

What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands?  Shak. 

Hence — 2.  To  cover;  as,  to  line  a  crutch. — 
3.  To  impregnate :  applied  to  irrational 
animals. 

Line  t  (lin),  n.  [L.  linum,  flax.  See  LINEN.  ] 
Lint  or  flax;  linen. 

Nor  anie  weaver,  which  his  worke  doth  boast, 
In  diaper,  in  damask,  or  in  line.  Spenser. 

Lineage  (lin'e-aj),  ».  [Fr.  lignage,  from 
ligne,  L.  lined,  a  line.  ]  Race ;  progeny ; 
descendants  in  a  line  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor. 

Perhaps,  too,  this  noble  sympathy  may  have  been 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  the  ancient  blood  in  his 
veins,  an  accident  of  lineage  rather  rare  with  the 
English  nobility.  Disraeli. 

Lineal  (lin'e-al),  a.  [L.  linealis,  from  lined, 
line.]  L  Composed  of  lines;  delineated;  as, 
lineal  designs. — 2.  In  a  direct  line  from  an 
ancestor;  hereditary;  derived  from  ances- 
tors ;  as,  lineal  descent ;  lineal  succession. 
'  Lineal  royalties. '  Shak. 

And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 

In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place.         Byron. 

3.  Allied  by  direct  descent. 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.      Dryden. 

4.  In  the  direction  of  a  line ;  pertaining  to 
or  ascertained  by  a  line  or  lines;  as,  lineal 
measure;  lineal  magnitude. 

Lineality(lin-e-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
lineal,  or  in  the  form  of  a  line.  Wright. 
[Rare.] 

Lineally  (Iin'e-al-li),  adv.  In  a  lineal 
manner;  in  a  direct  line;  as,  the  prince  is 
lineally  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 

From  whose  race  of  old 
She  heard  that  she  was  lineally  extract.    Spenser. 

Lineament  (lin'e-a-ment),  n.  [Fr.  linea- 
ment ;  L.  lineamentum,  from  linea,  a  line.  ] 
The  outline  or  exterior  of  a  body  or  figure, 
particularly  of  the  face ;  feature ;  form ; 
make.  'The  lineaments  of  the  body.'  Locke. 
'  Lineaments  of  a  character.'  Swift. 

Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments.  Milton. 

Linear (lin'e-er),  o.  [L.  linearis.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing toaline;  consisting  of  lines;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line ;  lineal.— 2.  In  bat.  like  a  line ; 
slender ;  of  the  same  breadth  throughout, 
except  at  the  extremities;  as,  a  linear  leaf. 
— Linear  equation,  in  math,  an  equation  of 
the  first  degree  between  two  variables:  so 
called  because  every  such  equation  may  be 
considered  as  representing  a  right  line.— 
Linear  numbers,  in  math,  such  numbers 
as  have  relation  to  length  only,  as  a  number 
which  represents  one  side  of  a  plane  figure. 
If  the  plane  figure  is  a  square  the  linear 
side  is  called  a  root.— Linear  perspective, 
that  which  regards  only  the  positions,  mag- 
nitudes, and  forms  of  the  objectsdelineated: 
distinguished  from  aerial  perspective,  which 
also  exhibits  the  variations  of  the  light, 
shade,  and  colour  of  objects,  according  to 
their  different  distances  and  the  quantity  of 
light  which  falls  on  them.  —Linear  problem, 
that  which  may  be  solved  geometrically  by 
the  intersection  of  two  right  lines,  or  alge- 
braically by  an  equation  of  the  first  degree 

Linear-ensate  (lin"e-er-en'sat),  a.  In  hot. 
having  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  sword. 

Linearly  (lin'e-er-li),  adv.  In  a  linear 
manner;  with  lines. 

Llueary  t  (lin'e-a-ri),  a.    Linear.    Holland. 

Lineate,  Lineated  (l'n'e-at,  lin'e-at-ed),  a. 
Inbot.  marked  longitudinally  with  depressed 
parallel  lines;  as,  a  lineate  leaf. 

Lineation  (lin-e-a'shon),  n.  Draught; 
delineation  (which  see). 


Lineman  (lin'man),  ».  1.  A  man  employed 
on  the  railway  to  see  that  the  rails  are  in 
proper  condition.— 2.  One  who  carries  the 
line  in  surveying,  <fcc. 

Linen  (lin 'en),  ».  [A.  Sax.  lin,  flax, 
linen,  made  of  flax,  linen,  from  L.  linum, 
Gr.  linon,  flax,  as  are  also  G.  lein,  Icel.  lin, 
Fr.  lin,  and  probably  Ir.  lion.  Armor,  lin, 
W.  llin,  flax.]  1.  Thread  or  cloth  made  of 
flax  or  hemp,  including  shirting,  sheeting, 
damask,  cambric,  &c.:  often  used  in  the 
plural;  as,  linens  are  largely  made  in  Scot- 
land. —  2.  Underclothing,  because  chiefly 
made  of  linen  orsimilar  materials,  as  cotton. 
—Fossil  linen,  a  kind  of  amianth,  with  soft, 
parallel,  flexible  fibres. 

Linen  (lin'en),  a.  [A.  Sax.  linen,  made  of 
flax.  ]  1.  Made  of  flax  or  hemp  ;  as,  linen 
cloth  ;  a  linen  stocking.  —  2.  Resembling 
linen  cloth;  white;  pale. 


Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear. 


Shak. 


Linendraper  (lin'en-dra-per),  n.    A  person 

who  deals  in  linen  goods. 
Linener,  t   Linenmant   (lin'en-er,  lin'en- 

man),  n.     A  linendraper.     Massinger. 

If  she  love  good  clothes  or  dressing,  have  your 
learned  council  about  you  every  morning,  your 
French  taylor,  barber,  linener,  &c.  B.  y onsen. 

Linen-scroll  (lin'en-skrol),  n.  In  arch,  an 
ornament  employed  to  fill  panels:  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  convolutions  of 
a  folded  napkin.  It  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  figure 
shows  the  scroll  from  a 
panel  in  Layer  Marney 
Hall,  Essex. 

Lineolate(Iin'e-o-lat),  a. 
[From  L.  lineola,  dim.  of 
linea,  a  line.]  In  bot. 
marked  longitudinally 
with  slight  lines ;  line- 
ated. 

Liner  (lln'fir),  n.  1.  A  ship 
of  the  line ;  a  man  -of -war. 

Fancy  the  sensations  of  a 
Linen-scroll.  man  fighting  his  frigate  des- 

perately against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  when  he  sees  the  outside  of  a  huge  liner, 
with  English  colours  at  the  main,  looming  dimly 
through  the  smoke.  Lawrence. 

2.  A  vessel  regularly  trading  to  and  from 
certain  ports;  as,  a  Liverpool  and  New 
York  liner. — 3.  A  thin  piece  placed  between 
two  parts  to  hold  them,  fill  a  space,  <fcc. 

Liney  (lin'i),  a.  Marked  with  fine  lines. 
'  A  fane  of  liney  marble.'  Keats. 

Ling  (ling),  71.  [D.  leng,  ling;  Dan.  and  N. 
lange;  G.  leng,  langfisch,  from  lang,  long.] 
A  fish  of  the  genus  Lota  (L.  molva),  which 
grows  to  the  length  of  4  feet  or  more,  is 
very  slender,  with  a  flat  head.  This  fish 
abounds  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  islands, 


Ling  (Lota  molva). 

and  when  salted  and  dried  forms  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce. 

Ling  (ling),  n.  [Icel.  and  Dan.  lyng,  heather.  ] 
Common  heather  (Calluna  vitlgaris).  It 
makes  excellent  and  durable  thatch,  forms 
excellent  brooms,  and  furnishes  a  fine  yellow 
dye.  See  HEATH. 

-Ling  (ling).  A  Saxon  termination  consisting 
of  a  double  diminutive  composed  of  el,  and 
ing ;  as,  dart mj,  duck(vn#,  gosling,  firstling, 
stripling. 

Lingam  (ling^gam),  n.  [Skr.,  a  mark,  a 
token;  especially,  the  characteristic  male 
generative  organ.  ]  In  Hind.  myth,  the 
male  organ  of  generation,  worshipped  as 
being  representative  of  God  or  of  the  fer- 
tility of  nature. 

Llngel,  Llngle  (ling'gl),  n.  [Fr.  ligneul, 
a  lingel— dim.  of  ligne,  a  line.  In  second 
meaning  perhaps  from  L.  lingula,  dim.  of 
lingua,  tongue.]  A  shoe-latchet;  a  shoe- 
maker's thread.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Where  sitting.  I  espy'd  a  lovely  dame. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  reAig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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t  A  little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather. 
Uxurencet  (lin'jens).  n.    [U  linfo,  toilet] 
Hi'iuM   medicated  confection  taken  by 

Linger '( lmgn'gerX  ••••  [Probably  from  A. 
ft.?  lenyra.  compar.  of  tan/;.  long,  i u  O. 
wrttrvrrn.  to  protract.  'rom.  ^'W.ta™* 
cue  from  aame  root.  Comp.  the  ten  lower. 
from  compar  of  tour.)  1.  To  d£"V. 
loiter;  to  remain  or  wait  long;  to  be  alow. 

N«  cut  one  longtag. /«v/»i«r  loo*  behind.  Gno>. 

2.  To  be  alow  In  deciding;  to  be  to  «u»pen«e; 
to  hesitate 
Perhaps  tnc~  lint'*'',  to  deep  thoughts  disabled. 

We  have  limefrMt  about  •  match  between  Anne 
JSSSVrSS  Sender.  a»d  thUda,  we  shall 
have  our  answer. 

«.  To  remain  long  in  any  state;  as,  the 
patient  lingers  on   a  bed  of  sickness, 
fir-  To  delay,  loiter,  lag,  tarry,  .tay,  atop, 

linger  (Wger),  ».«.    1  To  delay  the  gra- 
tification of;  to  put  off;  to  defer;  to  pro- 
she  li»e*rt  my  desires.  •«*«* 

1  To  spend  In  a  wearlwme  manner :  with 
out,  and  sometimes  away 

Now  live  secure.  »n<l  linfrr  ml  your  days.  Dryjen. 
Better  to  ruth  at  once  to  shades  below. 

Than  JiMftr  life  away,  ami  nounsh  woe.    Poft. 

Lingerer  (Hng'gSr-er),  n.    One  who  lingers. 

lingering  (ling'ger-ing).  p.  and  a.  1  Draw- 
Ing  out  in  time;  remaining  long;  protracted; 
as,  a  lingering  disease. 

To  die  is  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die  with  ttnftrinf 
ancmJi  Is  rjenerally  his  folly.  RxmbUr. 

I  Slow  in  producing  an  effect;  as,  lingering 
poisons. 

Llngerlngly  (Img'gcr-Ing-li),  odr.  In  a 
lingering  manner;  with  delay;  slowly; 
tediously. 

To  dwell  HuftriHfif  o»er  those  passages  which 
e*dte  pain  without  satisfying  curiosity.  Lord  Lytten. 

Ltnget,  Lingot  (ling'get,  ling'got),  n.  [Fr. 
tin, i"/  Sec  INGOT  )  A  small  mass  of  metal 
having  the  form  of  the  mould  in  which  It  is 
cast,  and  often  tongue-shaped;  an  ingot. 

Unglsin  (tinK'i/m).  n.  I  From  Ling,  a  Swede, 
its  proposer.)  In  therapeutics,  kinesipathy 
(winch  see). 

Llngle,  «     See  I.INI'.KI. 

Lingo  Oing'goX  «•  II-  lingua,  a  tongue.) 
Language;  speech.  [Vulgar.] 

I  bare  thoughts  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo 
before  I  cross  the  seas.  Confrtft. 

UmruaclouaOinK-g*4'81'^0-  H--  linguax, 
<iii{>ii4ni.loqtuu-ious,  fromdrwiua,  a  tongue. ) 
Given  to  the  use  of  the  tongue;  talkative; 
loquacious. 

Llnguadental  (ling-gwa-den'tal).  o.  [L. 
lingua,  tongue,  and  dtiu,  a  tooth.]  formed 
or  uttered  by  the  joint  use  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth,  as  the  letters  d  and  (. 

Llnguadental  (ling-gwa-den'tal),  n.  An 
artTculatiiin  produced  by  aid  or  use  of  the 
tongue  and  teeth. 

Lingual  (ling'Kwal),  "  [L.  lingua,  the 
tongue.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  tongue :  as, 
the  lingual  nerves,  the  ninth  pair,  which 
go  to  the  tongue :  the  lingual  muscle,  or 
muscle  of  the  tongue.  2.  Pronounced  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  tongue;  as,  a  lingual  letter. 

Lingual  (ling'gwal),  n.  A  letter  pronounced 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  tongue,  as  (,  r. 

Unguatullda  (ling-gwa-tul'1-de),  n.  pi. 
[L  linyua,  a  tongue,  and  Or.  ridot,  resemb- 
lance.) A  family  of  parasitic  vermiform 
arachnidana,  found  In  the  young  state  in  the 
lungs  and  liver,  in  the  adult  state  in  the 
frontal  sinusesand  pharynx  of  various  mam- 
mal*, man  Included;  the  tongue-worms.  In 
the  young  condition  they  possess  four  arti- 
culated legs,  but  In  the  adult  they  have  no 
external  organs  except  two  pairs  of  hooks, 
representing  limbs,  placed  near  the  month. 
Llngulform,  Linguaform  (llnir'gwi-form, 
llnK'Kwa-f'irm),  n  |L.  lingua,  and  forma, 
shape.)  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
tongue. 

Linguist  (llmt'gwIsO,  n  [L.  lingua,  the 
tongue.)  1.  A  person  skilled  in  languages; 
one  who  knows  several  languages.  —2.  A 
master  of  language  or  tongue-fence;  a  ready 
conversationalist. 

Ill  d!«p«e  with  him. 
He's  a  rate  linfttia  y,  Wtbarr 

LlnguiBter  (llng'gwli-tcr),  n  A  dabbler  in 
linguistics ;  a  student  of  philology ;  a  lin- 
guist 


Though  he  IChaucer)  did  not  and  could  not  create  • 
our  Unjuak-e  ((or  he  who  writes  to  be  r««d  does  not 
wri.c  for  /.Ar.m<rr.|.  y«  i.  u,  true  that  he  first  ra.de 
It  easy,  anclto  that  extent  modem.       7.  K.  LmU.   j 

Llngulstical  (Ung-gwU'tik. 
-afTa-  Relating  to  language 
or  to  the  affinities  of  language.  L,n 
m,u.(u:  knowledge.'  Wedgwood. 
Linguistics  (ling-gwla'tiks),  n.  The  science 
of  languages,  or  of  the  origin.  slgnincatlon». 
affinities  and  application  of  words;  also 
called  Comparative  Philology.  'The  modern 
science  of  linguistic*,  or  comparative  gram- 
mar and  etymology.'  ft.  P.  Hank. 

A  work  containing  a  complete  chronological  ac- 
count of  English  Isxfctmb  »°d  leucoKraphers 
would  be  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  hnfwttus 
an<l  literary  history.  S-  •*.  !>w£tr. 

Lingula  (ling'gu-la),  n.  [Dim.  of  lingua, 
a.  t<  ingue.  ]  A  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  class 
Brachlopoda  and  family  Lingulidie,  a  family 
that  has  survived  with  but  little  change 
since  the  early  Silurian  period.  These 
molluscs  are  one  of  the  few  examples  of  pe- 
dunculated  bivalve  shells.  It  has  two  long 
ciliated  arms,  which  are  curled  up  during 
repose  The  members  of  the  genus  Inhabit 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Australa- 
sian seas. 

Ungulate  (ling'gu-lat),  «•  IL  hnqulalui, 
from  lingua,  tongue.)  Shaped  like  the 
tongue  or  a  strap;  ligulate. 

Lingy  (Hn'ji),  a.  [In  flrst  sense  perhaps 
allied  tn  long.  In  second  sense  comp.  Prov. 
K  linge,  to  work  hard.)  1.  Tall;  limber; 
flexible.  --2.  Active;  strong;  able  to  bear 
fatigue.  (A  provincial  word.) 

Linigerous  (li-nij'er-us),  a.  [L.  Jtnum,  flax, 
and  gtrn,  to  bear  or  carry.)  Bearing  flax; 
producing  linen. 

Liniment  ( Iin1-ment),  n.  [L.  Ifnnwuiwn, 
from  lino  or  Knio,  to  besmear,  to  anoint  ] 
In  med.  a  species  of  soft  ointment;  a  com- 
position of  a  consistence  somewhat  thinner 
than  an  unguent,  but  thicker  than  oil.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  spirituous  ami 
other  stimulating  applications  for  external 
use 

Llnln,  Llnlne  (li'nin),  n.  The  crystallizable 
bitter  principle  of  Linum  caUtartuum,  or 
purging-flax. 

Lining  (Hn'ing),  n.    1.  The  act  of  covering 
on  the  inside.  -2.  The  covering  of  the  inner 
surface  of  anything,  as  of  a  garment,  a  box, 
a  wall,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  pleura  is  the 
lining  of  the  thorax. 
Was  I  deceived,  or  did  n  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night?    Milton. 

3.  That  which  is  within;  contents. 

The  fitting  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers.  *lta£. 

Lining  (lin'ing),  n.  The  act  of  measuring, 
as  of  land  with  a  line;  a  fixing  of  boundaries; 
specifically,  permission  granted  by  a  dean 
of  guild  to  erect  or  alter  a  building  accord- 
ing to  specified  conditions.  [Scotch.] 

Link  (linnk),  n.  (A.  Sax.  hlenoi,  Sw.  Join*, 
Dan.  loenlce,  Icel.  hletkr,  a,  link,  a  chain; 
allied  to  O.  gelcnk,  a  joint  or  joining,  a 
link,  from  lenken,  to  bend,  gelenk,  supple, 
pliable.)  1.  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a 
chain.  —  2.  Anything  doubled  and  closed 
together  like  a  link.  '  A  fiiii  of  horsehair. ' 
Mortimer  -  3.  Anything  which  serves  to  con- 
nect one  thing  or  one  part  of  a  thing  with 
another;  any  constituent  part  of  a  con- 
nected series;  as,  links  in  a  train  of  evi- 
dence. '  Love,  the  common  link. '  Dryden. 
'  To  burst  all  links  of  habit. '  Tennyson. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  intellec- 
tual ratiocination  is  often  long,  and  chained  to- 
gether by  divers  lints.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

4.  In  Imd-meafurintf,  a  division  of  Gunter's 
chain,  having  a  length  of  7  92  inches.  The 
chain  is  divided  into  100  links,  and  is  66  feet 
In  length.  100,000  square  links  make  an 
Imperial  acre.  -  B.  A  sausage :  so  called  from  I 
aausages  being  made  in  a  continuous  chain. 
I  Provincial  English.  ]  —  6.  In  mach.  any 
straight  rod  connecting  two  rotating  pieces 
by  flexible  joints. — 7.  In  a  steam-engine,  the 
link-motion.  —  8.  A  crook  or  winding  of  a 
river;  the  ground  lying  along  such  a  wind- 
Ing;  as,  the  linkt  of  the  Forth.  [Scotch.) 
Link  (lingk),  v.t.  To  unite  or  connect  by, 
or  as  If  by,  a  link  or  links;  to  unite  by  some- 
thing intervening;  to  nnite  in  any  way;  to 
couple;  to  join.  'To  a  radiant  angel  linked.' 
Shale.  •  Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues 
of  oak.'  rope.  '  And  creature  link'd  to  crea- 
ture, man  to  man.'  Pope. 

They're  so  littkttl  In  friendship. 
That    younp    prince    Edward    marries    Warwick's 
daughter.  i'*o*. 


Link  (lingk),  v.i.  To  be  connected;  to  be 
joined  In  marriage;  to  ally  one's  self. 

Now  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  conscience. 
Is  Edward  your  true  king?  for  1  were  loath 
To  tint  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen.  5A0*. 
All  the  productions  of  the  earth  link  in  with  each 
other. 

LlnK  (lingk),  n.  [Origin  quite  uncertain. 
Some  connect  it  with  Gr.  lychnos,  a  light,  a 
lamp ;  Wedgwood  connects  it  with  D.  lonte, 
lotiipe,  a  gunner's  match  of  twisted  tow 
(See  LUNT);  others  connect  it  with  lint,  from 
the  parts  being  doubled  or  linked  togther.  ] 
A  torch  made  of  tow  or  hards, &c. ,  and  pitch. 
The  fact  that  such  links  were  used  to  restore 
the  colour  of  hats  by  smoking  them  explains 
the  following  passage  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrea:— 

Nathaniel's  coat.  sir.  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  tmpink  d  i  the  heel ; 
There  was  no  tinJt  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 

Link  (linglO,  " •»•    To  walk  smartly,  to  trip; 

to  do  anything  smartly  and  quickly.  [Old  and 

Northern  English  or  Scotch.) 
Llnkboy,  Llnkman  (lingk'boi,  lingk'man), 

n.     A  boy  or  man  that  carries  a  link  or 

torch  to  light  passengers. 
Link-motion  (lingk'mo-shon),  n.     Motion 

communicated  by  links,  applied  especially 


Link-motion. 

to  a  system  of  gearing  for  working  the  valves 
of  a  locomotive-engine.  In  the  accompany- 
ing cut  A  is  the  rod  by  which  the  slide-valve 
is  worked,  and  by  which,  accordingly,  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  regn- 
lated;  B,  the  reversing  rod,  which  is  fixed 
to  a  crosa-bar,  one  end  of  which  is  jointed 
by  means  of  another  rod  to  a  runner,  which 
slides  up  and  down  in  the  slit  of  the  curved 
piece,  and  which  is  also  jointed  to  the  rod 
A.  The  curved  piece  is  the  link,  and  is 
jointed  near  the  extremities  to  the  rods  of 
two  eccentrics,  an  inner  and  an  outer. 
When  the  driver  of  the  engine  pushes  for- 
ward the  rod  B  the  runner  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  link,  and  therefore  follpwa  the 
motions  of  the  upper  end  of  the  link,  and 
places  the  slide-valve  rod  under  the  control 
of  the  inner  eccentric.  When  he  pushes  it 
back  he  similarly  places  the  rod  under  the 
control  of  the  outer  eccentric,  which  re- 
verses the  engine. 

Links  (lingks).n.p'.  [A  Sax.  /iJmc,  high  land, 
a  ridge  of  land  left'unploughed,  a  balk;  the 
south  of  England  form  is  linck,  a  balk,  a 
bank  forming  a  boundary,  &c.]  A  stretch 
of  flat  or  slightly  undulating  ground  on 
the  sea -shore,  often  in  part  sandy  and 
covered  with  bent-grass,  furze,  &c. ;  often 
with  a  good  sward  of  grass  on  part  of  it  at 
least.  [Scotch.] 

Link-work  (lingk'werk),  n.  Mechanism  in 
which  links,  or  intermediate  connecting 
pieces,  are  used  to  transmit  motion  from 
one  part  to  another. 
Linn  (lin),  n.  See  Lin. 
Linnsea  (lin-ne'a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  order  Caprifoliaceao.  It  contains 
but  one  species  (L.  borealit),  a  creeping 
evergreen  plant  found  in  woods  and  in 
mountainous  places  in  Scotland  and  other 
northern  countries,  as  well  as  in  North 
America.  Its  trailing  stems  bear  small  dark- 
green  leaves  in  pairs,  and  send  up  erect 
flower-stalks  which  divide  into  two  at  the 
top,  each  branch  bearing  a  beautiful  droop- 
ing fragrant  pink  flower.  The  plant  was  an 
especial  favourite  with  Linnona,  and  was 
named  in  honour  of  him  by  Gronovius. 
Linnsean  Linnean  (lin-ne'an),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Linmcus,  the  celebrated  botanist— 
Linnman  syxterti,  in  bat.  the  system  of  classi- 
fication introduced  by  Linmeus,  in  which 
the  classes  are  founded  upon  the  stamens, 
and  the  orders  upon  the  pistils. 
Linnet  (lin'net),  n.  [A.  Sax.  linet;  Fr.  linot, 
linotte,  from  L.  linum,  flax.)  A  small  Binn- 
ing bird  of  the  genus  Fringilla.  It  la  one  of 
the  commonest  of  British  birds,  everywhere 
frequenting  open  heaths  and  commons,  and 
breeding  in  the  furze  and  other  bushes. 
They  are  cheerful  and  lively  birds,  and  very 
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sweet  and  pleasing  songsters.  Called  also 
provincially  Lintie  and  Lintwhite. 

Linoleum  (li-no'le-um),  n.  [L.  linum,  flax, 
and  oleum,  oil.  ]  1.  A  preparation  of  linseed- 
oil  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  solid  and  useful  in  many  ways. 
When  rolled  into  sheets  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha ; 
dissolved  it  is  used  as  a  varnish  for  water- 
proof textile  fabrics,  table-covers,  felt  car- 
pets, and  the  like ;  as  a  paint  it  is  useful 
both  for  iron  and  wood,  and  for  ships'  bot- 
toms; as  a  cement  it  possesses  some  of  the 
qualities  of  glue;  vulcanized  or  rendered 
hard  by  heat  it  may  be  carved  and  polished 
like  wood  for  mouldings,  knife-handles,  <fec. ; 
and  mixed  with  ground  cork  and  pressed 
upon  canvas  it  forms  floor-cloth. — 2.  The 
floor-cloth  thus  produced. 

Linous  (li'nus),  a.  Relating  to  or  in  a  line. 
Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Lin-pin  (lin'pin),  n.     Same  as  Linchpin. 

Linsang  (lin'sang),  n.  The  Linsang  gracttis, 
a  pretty  animal  allied  to  the  civets,  a  native 
of  Java  and  Malacca. 

Linseed,  Lintseed(lin'sed,lint'sed),7i.  The 
seed  of  lint  or  flax. 

Linseed-cake  (lin'sed-kak),  n.  The  solid 
mass  or  cake  which  remains  when  oil  is  ex- 
pressed from  flax-seed.  It  is  much  used  as 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Called  also  Oil- 
cake. 

Linseed-meal  (li'j'sed-mel),  n.  The  meal  of 
lint  or  flax  seed;  it  is  used  for  poultices. 

Linseed-Oil  (lin'sed-oil),  n.  A  yellow  oil 
procured  by  pressure  from  the  seed  of  lint 
or  flax.  It  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
colours  by  painters,  in  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum,  <fcc. 

Llnsey  (lin'si),  n.  [O.E.  tin,  linen,  and  term. 
-fey;  comp.  limpsey,  flimsy.]  Cloth  made  of 
linen  and  wool;  linsey-woolsey. 

Linsey-woolsey  (lin'si-wul-si),  n.  1.  Stuff 
made  of  lineu  and  wool;  light  coarse  stuff. 
2.  Anything  unsuitably  mixed;  a  motley 
composition;  jargon;  gibberish. 

What  linsey-woolsey  hast  thou  to  speak  to  us  again! 

Shak. 

Linsey-woolsey  (lin'si-wul-si),  a.  1.  Made 
of  linen  and  wool  mixed.— 2.  Of  different  and 
unsuitable  parts;  neither  one  thing  nor  an- 
other; vile;  mean. 

A  lawless  linsey-ivoolsty  brother. 

Half  of  one  order,  half  another.       ~Hudibras. 

Linstock  (lin'stok),  n.  [For  hmtstock—hmt, 
a  match  for  firing  cannon,  and  stock  for 
stick.}  A  pointed  staff  with  a  crotch  or 
fork  at  one  end  to  hold  a  lighted  match, 
used  in  firing  cannon. 

And  the  nimble  gunner 

With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches. 
And  down  goes  ail  before  them.  Shak. 

Lint  (lint),  n.  [A.  Sax.  linet,  L.  linteum,  lin- 
teus,  from  linum,  flax.  Line,  linen,  have 
the  same  origin.]  1.  Flax.— 2.  Linen  scraped 
into  a  soft  substance,  and  used  for  dressing 
wounds  and  sores. 

Lintel  (lin'tel),  n.  [O.  Fr.  lintel,  Fr.  linteau, 
from  L.L.  limitellus,  dim.  from  L.  limes,  a 
limit  or  boundary,  there  being  probably  a 
confusion  with  limen,  a  threshold.]     In 
arch,  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone 
over  a  door,  window,  or  other  opening,  to 
discharge  the  superincumbent  weight. 
Lintie  (lin'ti),  ».     A  linnet.     [Scotch.] 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom 
Wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea, 
Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang 
O'  my  ain  countrie.  R.  Giljillan. 

Lint-scraper  (lint'skrap-er),  n.     A  young 
surgeon.     Thackeray.    [Slang.] 
Lintseed,  n.    See  LINSEED. 
Lintwhite  (lint'whit), ».    A  linnet. 

Her  song  the  lintivhite  swelleth.         Tennyson. 

Linum  (ll'num),  n.  [L.,  flax.]  A  genus  of 
plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the  nat.  order 
Linaceoe ;  flax.  There  are  about  eighty 
species,  herbs  or  rarely  small  shrubs,  chiefly 
found  in  the  temperate  and  warmer  extra- 
tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Few 
are  of  any  importance,  except  the  flax  plant 
(L.  uxitatusimum).  (See  FLAX.)  Three 
species  grow  wild  in  Britain,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  L.  catharticum  (purg- 
ing-flax),  a  small  slender  plant  growing  in 
damp  meadows  and  fields  and  chalky  pas- 
tures, having  small  drooping  white  flowers. 
It  is  bitter,  purgative,  and  diuretic. 

Lion  (li'on),  n.  [O.E.  lean,  lyoun,  &c.,  A.  Sax. 
lio,  leo,  lean,  Fr.  lion,  from  L.  leo,  leonis;  Gr. 
lean.  ]  1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Felis. 
F.  leo,  the  largest  and  most  majestic  of  all 
carnivorous  animals,  distinguished  by  its 
tawny  or  yellow  colour,  a  full  flowing 


mane  in  the  male,  a  tufted  tail,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  feline  markings  in 
both  sexes  before  they  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  largest  lions  are  from  8  to  9  feet  in 
length.  The  lion  is  a  native  of  Africa 
and  the  warm  regions  of  Asia.  He  preys 
chiefly  on  live  animals,  avoiding  carrion, 
unless  impelled  by  intense  hunger.  He 
approaches  his  prey  with  a  stealthy  pace, 
crouching  when  at  a  proper  distance,  when 
he  springs  upon  it  with  fearful  velocity  and 
force,  emitting  at  the  same  time  so  terrible 
a  roar  that  his  victim  seems  paralyzed  be- 
fore it  is  struck.  The  whole  frame  is  ex- 
tremely muscular,  the  foreparts  being  par- 


Head  of  Gambian  Lion  (Felis  I-to  fptmbiattus). 

ticularly  so,  giving  with  the  large  head, 
flashing  eye,  and  copious  mane,  a  noble  ap- 
pearance to  the  animal,  which  has  led  to 
his  being  called  the  '  king  of  beasts;'  and  to 
fancies  of  its  noble  and  generous  nature 
which  have  no  real  foundation.  Of  the  Afri- 
can lion  there  are  several  varieties,  as  the 
Barbary  lion,  Gambian  lion,  Senegal  lion, 
Capelion.  The  Asiatic  varieties  are  generally 
distinguished  as  the  Bengal  lion,  the  Persian 
or  Arabian  lion,  and  the  maueless  liou  of 


Head  of  Maneless  Lion  (Felis  Leo  £oojratensi.<i]. 

Gujerat.  The  American  lion  is  the  puma 
(Felix  concolor).  —2.  A  sign  in  the  zodiac ;  Leo. 
3.  In  her.  a  frequent  charge  in  coat-armour. 
The  attitudes  are  various,  as  rampant,  pas- 
sant, regardant,  gardant,  couchant,  salient, 
sejant,  &c.  The  lion  is  the  symbol  of  the 
British  nation,  and  is  borne  in  the  royal 
arms, of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  supporters, 
and  a  lion  passant  gardant,  or,  surmounts 
the  arms  as  crest.— 4.  An  object  of  interest 
and  curiosity ;  as,  the  lion  of  the  day ;  to 
visit  the  lions  of  the  place.  [This  use  of  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  lions  kept  as  objects 
of  curiosity  in  the  Tower  of  London.] 

Such  society  was  far  more  enjoyable  than  that  of 
Edinburgh,  for  here  he  was  not  a  lion  but  a  man. 
Prof.  Wilson. 

— Lion's  provider,  (a)  a  popular  name  for  the 
jackal  (which  see).  (i>)  Any  humble  friend 
or  follower  who  acts  as  a  tool,  sycophant,  or 
foil  to  another. — Lion's  share,  the  whole  or 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  advantages 
of  a  contract  claimed  by  one  of  the  parties, 
and  supported  by  the  right  of  the  strongest: 
a  phrase  derived  from  Esop's  fable  of  the 
lion,  fox,  Ac. ,  hunting  together,  and  applied 
to  cases  where  most  of  what  is  gained  by 
parties  acting  together  is  taken  by  the 
strongest.— To  put  or  run  one's  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  to  put  one's  self  into  a  position 
of  great  danger. 

Lion-ant  (li'on-ant).  n.  A  large  species  of 
ant  of  the  genus  Myrmeleon,  family  Myr- 
meleonidaj.  Called  otherwise  Ant-lion.  See 
ANT-LION. 

Lionced,  Leonced  (li'onst,  le'onst),  pp.  In 
her.  adorned  with  lions'  heads,  as  a  cross 
the  ends  of  which  terminate  in  lions'  heads. 


Lioncelle  (li'on-sel),  n.   In  her.  a  small  lion, 

especially  one  of  several  borne  in  the  same 

coat  of  arms. 
Lion-dog  (li'on-dog),  n.    A  variety  of  dog 

which  has  a  flowing  mane. 
Lionel  (li'on-el),  n.     [Lion,  and  el,  dim.J    A 

lion's  whelp;  a  young  lion. 
Lioness  (li'on-es),  n.    The  female  of  the  lion 

kind. 
Lionet  (li'ou-et),  n.    A  young  or  small  lion. 

Like  the  young  liotiet, 

When  first  he  bathes  his  murderous  jaws  in  blood. 
Soutttty. 

Lion-heart  (H'on-hart),  n.  One  who  has 
great  courage. 

Lion-hearted  (ll'on-hart-ed),  a.  Having  a 
lion's  heart  or  courage;  brave  and  magna- 
nimous. 'Richard  the  Lion-hearted.'  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Lionism  (ll'on-izm),  n.  The  attracting  of 
notice  as  a  lion;  the  treating  of  a  person  as 
an  object  of  curiosity;  the  pursuit  of  curio- 
sities or  shows.  See  LION,  4. 

All  common  Lionism,  which  ruins  many  men,  was 
nothing  to  this.  Carlyle. 

Lionize  (li'on-iz),  v.t.  1.  To  visit,  as  the 
objects  of  curiosity  in  a  place. — 2.  To  treat 
as  a  lion  or  as  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
interest. 

Can  he  do  nothing  for  his  Burns  but  lionize  him? 
Carlyle. 

3.  To  exhibit  objects  of  curiosity  to;  to  take 
to  visit  the  lions. 

Mr.  Southey  very  hospitably  takes  an  opportunity 
to  lionize  the  ghost  round  the  lakes,  and  directs  his 
attention  to  the  most  beautiful  points  of  view. 

Uaamlxy. 

Lionize  (li'on-Iz),  E.I'.  To  visit  the  lions  or 
objects  of  interest  or  curiosity  of  a  place. 

Lion-lizard  (H'on-liz-erd),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  basilisk  (Basiliscus  americamis),  from 
the  crest  (or  mane)  on  its  back  and  tail. 

Lionlyt  (li'on-li),  a.  Like  a  lion;  fierce. 
"EhettOTUyform.  Hilton. 

Lion's-foot  (li'onz-fut),  n.  A  name  common 
to  all  the  plants  of  the  genus  Leontopodium. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  other  plants  of 
different  genera. 

Lionship  (li'on-ship),  n.  The  condition,  posi- 
tion, or  personality  of  a  lion  (in  senses  1  and 
4);  a  ludicrous  title  of  address  to  a  lion. 

Lion's-leaf  (li'onz-lef),  n.  A  name  for  plan  ts 
of  the  genus  Leontice,  especially  L.  leonto- 
petalon,  the  tuberous  roots  of  which  con- 
tain so  much  alkali  that  they  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Lion'S-mouth  (H'onz-mouth),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  snap-dragon  (Antirrhinum 
majus). 

Lion's-tooth  (H'onz-tbth),  n.  See  LEONTO- 
DON. 

Lion-tiger  (H'on-tl-ger),  n.  A  cross-breed 
between  a  lion  and  a  tiger. 

Lion-toothed  (li'on-tbtht),  a.  Having  teeth 
like  those  of  a  lion. 

Lip  (lip),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lippe,  O.Fris.  lippa, 
D.  lip,  Dan.  and  G.  lippe;  allied  to  E.  verb 
to  lap;  Lith.  lupa,  Per.  lab,  Hind,  lub,  L. 
labium,  lip.  L.  lainbo,  to  lap,  is  a  nasalized 
form  of  the  root.]  1.  The  edge  or  border 
of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  two  fleshy  or 
muscular  parts  composing  the  exterior  of 
the  mouth  in  man  and  many  other  animals. 
In  man  the  lips  form  the  covering  of  the 
teeth,  and  are  organs  of  speech  essential  to 
certain  articulations.  Hence,  the  lips  by  a 
figure  denote  the  mouth,  or  all  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  sometimes  speech  itself. — 
2.  Anything  resembling  a  lip;  the  edge  or 
border  of  anything;  as,  the  lip  of  a  vessel;  the 
lips  of  a  wound. — 3.  In  bot.  (a)  one  of  the  two 
opposite  divisions  of  a  labiate  corolla.  The 
upper  is  called  the  helmet,  and  the  lower 
the  beard.  (6)  The  third  petal  of  an  orchid, 
which  is  usually  turned  towards  the  lower 
front  of  the  flower,  and  different  in  form 
from  the  others.— 4.  One  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  aperture  of  spiral  shells,  that  which 
joins  the  columella  being  called  the  inner, 
and  the  opposite  part  of  the  circumference 
the  outer  lip. — To  make  a  lip,  to  drop  the 
under  lip  in  sullenness  or  contempt. 

A  letter  for  me !  it  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven 
years'  health  ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  {if  at  the 
physician.  Shak. 

Lip  (lip),  v.t.    1.  To  touch,  as  with  the  lip; 

As  when 

A  stone  is  flune  into  some  sleeping  tarn. 
The  circle  widens  till  it  lip  the  marge, 
Spread  the  slow  smile  thro'  all  her  company. 

Tennj'soti. 

2.  To  speak;  to  utter.  'When  I  heard  my 
name  most  fondly  lipped.' Keats.— 3.  [Scotch.] 
To  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a  sword  or  knife. 


ch,  chum;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,^"ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;      TH,  (Tien;  th,  thin;     w,  u>ig;    wh,  whig;    y.\\,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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I.iDarocele  (U-par'6-sel),  ••.  i~--  •-*—  — 
fuTamiMe'.  tumour.)  A  tumour  consist- 
ing  chiefly  or  wholly  of  fat 

Lln-devotlon  (Iip'tle-v6-shon),  n.  Prayers 
uttered  by  the  lips  without  the  desires  of 

the  heart  ™v-™joes 

£i/-4rtwu*  win  *M  serve  the  turn ;  It  uwtorvm 

%.'S£ftS%££*S& 

Lip-good  (111/gudX  »     Oood  In  profession 

°"lfis  grace  ll  merely  but  HUM*.       B-  7**1*"- 

Llp-UboriOUIl  (llpla-bc-ri-nsX  a.    1 
ing  words  without  sentiments;  hypocritical 

The  lower  ihe  times  grew,  the  worse  they  were  at 
the  bottom :  the  Brunins  grew  hypocritical  JBdj./- 

IJlHlabOurOlp'la-berXn.  Labour  or  action 
ufthe  hpa  without  concurrence  of  the  mind 
or  heart'  words  without  sentiments.  'Much 
babbling  and  lip-labour.'  Bale 

Lin-language  (liplang-gwaj),  »•  In  the 
mstrui-ti'inuf  the  deaf  and  dumb,  oral  or 
articulate  language.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  language  of  signs  or  of  the  fingers. 

Llplet  (Viet),  n.     A  little  lip. 

LlPOgram  ( irpo-gnun).  »  [Or.  leipS.  to 
leave,  and  gramma,  a  letter  )  A  writing 
In  which  a  particular  letter  is  wholly 
omitted 

Lipogrammatic  (irp6-gram-mat"lk),  o. 
Pertaining  to  the  writing  of  lipograms,  a 
term  applied  to  compositions  in  which  a 
particular  letter  is  omitted  throughout,  as 
in  the  Odyssey  of  Ttyphiodorus,  in  which 
there  was  no  A  in  the  first  book,  no  B  in 
the  second,  and  so  on. 

Llpogrammatlsm  (li  -po-gram 'mnt-izm),  n. 
The  art  or  practice  of  writing  lipograms 
or  pieces  with  a  particular  letter  omitted 
throughout. 

Llpogrammatlst  ( 11  -  p6  -  gram'mat  -  1st ),  n. 
One  who  writes  lipogrnms  or  pieces  through- 
out which  a  particular  letter  is  omitted 

Lipothymla.  Lipothymy  (li-i>6-thiin'i-a, 
li-poth I-mi).  n.  Same  as  LnfcmmM.^ 

Llpothymic,  Lipothymous  (li-po-thim  ik, 
U-poti/i-mus),  a.  Leipothymic  (which  see). 

Lipped  (lipt).  a.  Having  lips;  having  a 
raised  or  rounded  edge  resembling  the  lip: 
often  used  in  composition.—  Lipped  and 
harltd,  in  Scotland,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
wall  built  of  stones  without  mortar,  but 
which  has  the  joints  afterwards  filled  with 
mortar,  and  the  whole  wall  plastered  over 
with  what  Is  called  rough-cast  or  barling. 

Uppen  (lip'en),  r.<.  (Allied  to  Goth,  laub- 
jan.  to  trust;  O.  ylauben,  to  believe,  to 
trust )  To  intrust;  to  trust;  as,  he  lippened 
it  to  me.  [Scotch.) 

Llppen  (lip'en),  r.i  To  rely  upon;  t"  trust 
to;  to  depend  upon.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch  ] 

Lippenlng  (llp'en-lng),  o.  Occasional;  ac- 
cidental [Scotch.] 

I  aye  telled  the  gudeman  ye  meant  weel  to  him ; 
but  he  taks  the  tout  at  every  bit  hfftnine  word. 
Sir  Ir'.  Scott. 

Lippla  (llp'i-a).  n.  [In  honour  of  M.  Lippi, 
a  French  physician  and  traveller  in  Abys- 
sinia, )  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Ver- 
benacen.  containing  numerous  species  of 
shrubs  or  undershrubs  (rarely  herbs)  with 
small  flowers  in  dense  heads  or  slender 
spikes.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  especially  of 
America.  L.  peeudo-tliea,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
Is  aromatic  and  fragrant,  and  when  dried 
forms  an  agreeable  tea, 

Upple.  Llppy  (lip'iX  »  [A.  Sax.  leap,  a 
basket  See  LEAP.  ]  The  fourth  part  of  a 
peck.  (Scotch.) 

Llppltude  (llp'i-tad),  n.  [L  lippituda,  from 
Ituput,  blear-eyed.  ]  Soreness  of  eyes;  blear- 
euness. 

Lip-reading  (llp'red-lng).  n.  Reading  or 
understanding  what  one  says  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  lips :  used  In  regard,  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb 

Llp-wlBdom  (Up'wiz-dom),  n.  Wisdom  In 
talk  without  practice;  wisdom  in  words  not 
supported  by  experience. 

I  fad  that  all  U  but  lif-trUdfm,  which  wants  ex- 
perience. Sir  r.  Sidney. 

Up-work  t  (llp'werk ).  n.  1.  Lip-labour. 
Hilton  —1  The  act  of  kissing.  B.  Jonton. 

Lip-working  t  i  llji'v.  t-rk-ing),  p.  and  a.  Pro- 
fessing with  the  lips  without  corresponding 
practice;  lip-laborious.  Milton. 

Llquable  (lik'wa-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
liquated  or  melted. 

Liquate  (ll'kwat),  r  i.  [L  liquo,  liauatum. 
to  make  liquid,  to  melt  See  LIQUID.)  To 
melt;  to  liquefy;  to  be  dissolved. 


which  liquefies  or  mets. 
Liquefy  (lik'we-fi),  «.t  pret.  &  pp.  liquefied; 
ppr.  liquefying.     [Fr.  liquefier,  from  L.  ii- 
que/acto.    See  LIQUOR.]    To  convert  from  a 
fixe 


Liauate  (ll'kwat),  r.(.  pret  *  pp. 

Inning  To  melt;  to  liquefy;  spec! 
flcally  in  metal,  to  separate,  as  one  metal 
from  another  less  fusible,  by  applying  just 
sufficient  heat  to  melt  the  more  easily  lique- 
flable,  so  that  It  can  be  run  off  from  the 

Idauatton  (li  kwa'shon),  n.  [L.  liqvatio 
station*,  from  liquo.  See  LIQUATE.] 
1  The  act  or  operation  of  liquating  or  melt- 
ing -2.  The  condition  or  capacity  of  being 
melted;  as,  »  substance  congealed  beyond 
linuation.—  3.  The  process  of  separating  by 
a  regulated  heat  an  easily  fusible  metal 
from  an  alloy  in  which  is  a  metal  difficult 

Uquefaclent  (lik-w§.fa'shi-enU  n.  That 
which  liquefies  or  serves  to  liquefy;  in  med. 
an  agent  which  augments  the  secretions  and 
promotes  the  liquefying  processes  of  the 
animal  economy. 

Liquefaction  (lik-wc-fak'shon).n.  (L  Ivjue- 
factio  from  liquefacio,  to  make  liquid,  to 
melt  —  liqueo,  to  be  fluid,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting 
or  dissolving;  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into 
a  liquid  by  the  sole  agency  of  heat  or  caloric : 
sometimes  specially  applied  to  the  melting 
of  substances  which  pass  through  interme- 
diate states  of  softness  before  they  become 
fluid,  as  tallow,  wax,  resin,  etc.— 2.  The  state 
of  being  melted. 

Liquenable  (Hk'we-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  liquefied,  melted,  or  changed  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  state. 

Liquefier  (lik'we-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  liquefies  or  melts. 

Ityflik'v 
ppr.  liquefying 

•faeu>.    BeeL., 

.._.'d  or  solid  form  to  that  of  a  liquid,  and 
technically  to  melt  by  the  sole  agency  of 
heat;  to  melt;  to  dissolve. 

Liquefy  (lik'we-flX  t.  i.  To  be  melted ;  to  be- 
come liquid. 

The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  tiqtti-Jiett  at  the  ap. 
proach  of  the  saint's  head.  Adttison. 

Liquescency  (li-kwes'sen-si).  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  liquescent;  aptness  to  melt. 

Liquescent  (li-kwes'sent).  a.  [L  liquescent, 
liqueKentis,  ppr  of  liqueico.  to  become 
fluid,  inchoative  from  liqueo,  to  be  liquid  ] 
Melting;  becoming  fluid. 

Liqueur  (li-kflrO,  n.  (Fr.)  A  spirituous 
compound  of  water,  alcohol,  sugar,  and 
some  Infusion  or  extract  from  fruits,  spices, 
and  various  aromatic  substances. 

IJqueursmay  be  distinguished  as  of  three  qualities: 
first,  the  ratafias,  or  simple  liqueurs,  in  which  the 
sugar,  the  alcohol,  and  the  aromatic  substances  are 
in  small  quantities :  such  are  anise-water,  noyau,  the 
apricot,  cherry,  ore.,  ratafias.  The  second  are  the 
oils  or  fine  liqueurs,  with  more  saccharine  and  spirit- 
uous matter,  as  the  anisette,  curacoa.  Sec.  The 
third  arc  the  creams  or  superfine  liqueurs,  as  rosoglio, 
maraschino,  Danzig  water.  Sec.  Pof.  Ency. 

Liquid (l'k'wid).o.  [L.  liquidtis,  tromliqueo, 
to  melt.  See  LIQUOR.]  L  Composed  of  par- 
tides  that  move  freely  among  each  other 
on  the  slightest  pressure;  fluid;  flowing  or 
capable  of  flowing;  not  flxed  or  solid.  '  /. '' 
quid  air.'  itilton. 

The  fields  of  liquid  air.  enclosing  alt. 
Surround  the  compass  of  this  earthly  ball. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Flowing  smoothly  or  easily;  sounding 
agreeably  or  smoothly  to  the  ear;  devoid 
of  harshness;  as.  liquid  melody.  -8.  Pro- 
nounced with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs 
of  articulation;  smooth;  as,  a  liquid  letter. 
— Liquid  debt,  in  Scots  law,  a  term  applied 
to  a  debt,  the  amount  of  which  Is  ascer- 
tained and  constituted  against  the  debtor, 
either  by  a  written  obligation  or  by  the 
decree  of  a  court. 

Liquid  (llk'wid),  n.  1.  A  substance  whose 
parts  change  their  relative  position  on  the 
slightest  pressure,  and  which  therefore  re- 
tains no  definite  form,  except  what  is  deter- 
mined by  the  receptacle  in  which  it  Is  con- 
tained, as  water,  wine,  milk,  Ac. ;  a  non- 
elastic  fluid.  See  FLUID.— 2.  In  gram,  a  let- 
ter or  sound  pronounced  with  a  slight  con- 
tact of  the  organs  and  with  a  smooth  flowing 
sound,  as  I  and  r  in  Ma,  bra. 

Liquldable  (lik'wid-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
Iwlng  liquidated. 

Llquldambar,  Llquldamber  (llk'wld-am- 
bar,  Uk'wid-am-hf  i ).  ;i.  [That  Is  liquid  am- 
ber, from  the  fragrant  resin.  ]  A  genusof  trees 
of  the  nat  order  llamamelldacen.  They  are 
handsome  trees,  with  lolml  shining  leaves, 
and  catkins  or  globular  heads  of  monoeci- 
ous flowers.  The  fragrant  liquid  resin  called 
oil  of  liquidambar  and  copal  balsam  is  ob- 


tained  from  the  Liquidaifibar  ttyracifl.ua. 
found  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
I,,  oriental*  (oriental  liquidambar  tree) 
yields  common  storax,  which  is  used  as  a 
stimulant  expectorant. 
Llanldate  (H*'wid-at), ».(.  pret.  <tpp.  liqui- 
dated; ppr.  liquidating.  [Fr.  liquider,  L. 
liquidu.}  1.  To  make  liquid. —  2.  To  clear 
from  all  obscurity. 

Time  only  can  iiytti^att  the  meaning  of  all  parts 
of  a  compound  system.  Hamilton. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  reduce  to  precision  in 
amount;  to  adjust. 

The  clerk  of  the  commons'  house  of  assembly  in 
1774  gave  certificates  to  the  public  creditors  that 
their  demands  were  liquidattii  and  should  be  pro- 
vided  for  in  the  next  tax-bill  Kamiay. 

4.  To  dissolve  or  clear  off;  to  pay,  as  a  debt. 

Fryburgh  was  ceded  to  Zurich  by  Sigismond  to  li- 
quidtilt  a  debt  of  a  thousand  florins.  Coxe. 

5.  Specifically,  in  com.  to  wind  up,  as  a  firm 
or  company,  by  settling  with  its  debtors  and 
creditors,  apportioning  the  amount  of  profit 
and  loss  of  each  partner  or  shareholder,  &c. 

6.  To  make  less  harsh  and  offensive;  as,  to 
liquidate  the  harshness  of  sound. 

Liquidation  (lik-wid-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  liquidating;  the  act  of  settling  and  ad- 
justing debts,  or  ascertaining  their  amount 
or  the  balance  of  them  due;  specifically,  in 
com.  the  act  or  operation  of  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  a  firm  or  company  by  settling  with 
its  debtors  and  creditors,  apportioning  the 
amount  of  each  partner's  or  shareholder's 
profit  and  loss,  Ac. 

Liquidator  (lik'wid-at-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  liquidates  or  settles;  specifically, 
in  com.  an  officer  appointed  to  conduct  the 
winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, to  bring  and  defend  actions  and  suits 
in  its  name  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  firm  or  company. 

Liquidity  (lik-wid'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  liquidiU, 
ttiiiilness.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fluid  or  liquid;  that  condition  of  a  material 
substance  in  which  the  particles  have  a  per- 
fect freedom  of  motion  without  any  sensible 
tendency  to  approach  or  recede  from  one 
another  except  by  the  action  of  some  ex- 
ternal power;  fluidity. —  2.  The  quality  of 
being  smooth,  flowing,  and  agreeable:  said 
of  sound,  music,  and  the  like. 

Liquidize  (lik'wid-iz),  v.t.    To  make  liquid. 

Liquidly  (lik'wid-li),  ado.  In  a  liquid  or 
Mowing  manner;  smoothly;  flowingly. 

Liquidness  (lik'wid-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  liquid;  fluency. 

Liquor  (lik'er),  n.  [L.  liquor,  from  liqueo,  to 
melt.  From  a  root  li,  to  flow,  seen  also  In 
L.  lino,  to  smear,  oblimo,  forgetfulness.  Or. 
limen,  a  harbour,  limni,  a  marsh;  Slav,  lijati, 
to  pour;  Skr.  li,  to  liquefy.]  1.  A  liquid  or 
fluid  substance,  as  water,  milk,  blood,  sap, 
juice,  and  the  like.  Especially— 2  Alcoholic 
or  spirituous  fluid,  either  distilled  or  fer- 
mented.— In  liquor,  intoxicated. 

Liquor  (lik'er),  v.t.  To  moisten;  to  drench: 
also,  to  rub  with  oil  or  grease  so  as  to  ren- 
der impervious  to  water. 

If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court  .  .  .  they 
would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and 
liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me.  Shak. 

Liquor  (lik'er),  t.i.  To  drink;  especially,  to 
drink  spirits:  frequently  with  up.  [Origin- 
ally, United  States.] 

Liquorice  (Uk'er-ls),  ».  (It.  liquiruut,  L 
glycyrrhiza,  Qr.glykyrrhiza—glykyt,  sweet, 
arid  rhaa,  root.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 


Liquorice  Plant  (Gtytyrrhixa  glabra). 

Olycyrrhlza  (O.  glabra),  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Leguminosw.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant  with  herbaceous  stalks,  and  bluish 


Fate,  far,  tat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  lev. 
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papilionaceous  flowers.  The  well-known 
liquorice  juice,  black  sugar,  or  Spanish 
juice,  is  extracted  from  the  root.  See  GLY- 

CYRKHIZA. 

Liquorish  (lik'er-ish),  a.  Same  as  Licker- 
ish. 

Lira  (le'ra),  n.  pi.  Lire  (le'ra).  [From  L. 
libra,  a  pound,  whence  also  Fr.  liv-re.]  An 
Italian  silver  coin  containing  100  centesimi 
or  centimes,  and  in  value  equivalent  to  a 
franc,  or  lOd.  nearly. 

Lirella  (li-rel'Ia),  n.  In  bot  a  term  used  in 
describing  lichens  to  denote  a  linear  shield 
with  a  channel  along  its  middle  as  found  in 
Opegrapha. 

Lirlcon- fancy,!  Liricumphancy  t  (lir/i- 
kon-fan"si,  liri-kum-fan"si),  n.  A  flower: 
supposed  to  be  lily  of  the  valley. 

The  tufted  daisy,  violet. 
Heartsease,  for  lovers  hard  to  get ; 
The  honey-suckle,  rosemary, 
Liricumphancy,  rose-parsley.       Poor  Robin. 

Liriodendron  (lir/i-o-den"dron ),  n.  [Gr. 
lirion,  a  lily,  and  dendron,  a  tree.]  A  genus 
of  North  American  trees  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Magnoliacese,  and  containing 
only  one  species,  the  tulip-tree  (L.  tulipi- 
fera).  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  with 
"large  smooth  lobed  leaves,  which  are  ab- 
ruptly notched  at  the  apex,  and  large  green- 
ish-yellow flowers  marked  with  orange.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  feb- 
rifuge. It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain. 

Liripoop  (lir/I-pdp),  n.  [O.Fr.  liripepion, 
L.L.  linpipium,  probably  a  corruption  of  L. 
cleri  ephippium,  the  caparison  of  a  cleric.] 

1.  An  ancient  piece  of  dress  proper  to  a 
clergyman;  in  early  times  probably  a  hood 
or  tippet,  later  a  scarf  or  an  appendage  to 
the  ancient  hood,  consisting  of  long  tails  or 
tippets,  passing  round  the  neck,  and  hang- 
ing down  to  the  feet,  and  often  jagged.     It 
may  be  simply  the  stole. 

Their  lerrififpes  reach  to  their  heels,  all  jagged. 

Peck, 

That  they  do  not  passe  for  all  their  miters,  staves, 
hats,  crowns,  cowles,  copes,  and  liripippes.  Beehive. 

2.  A  degree  of  learning  or  knowledge  worthy 
the  wearer  of  a  liripoop;  acuteness;  smart- 
ness; a  smart  trick. 

Thou  maist  be  skilled  in  thy  logic,  but  not  in  thy 
liripoop.  Sapho  &•  Phao. 

3.  Asillyperson.  'A  young lirrypoop.' Beau. 
&  Ft. 

Lirocone  (lir'o-kon),  a.  [Gr.  leiros,  pale,  and 
konia,  powder.]  In  mineral,  resembling  a 
whitish  powder. 

Lisbon  (liz'bon),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  white  or 
light-coloured  wine  produced  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura:  so  called  from  being 
shipped  at  Lisbon.— 2.  t  A  kind  of  soft  sugar. 

LiSh  (lish),  a.  [Written  also  Leesh.  Sc. 
leish,  vigorous,  active ;  perhaps  allied  to 
lush,  fresh,  juicy,  vigorous.]  Stout;  active. 
[Local.] 

LiSk(lisk),  n.  [O.E.  leske,  liske,  Dan.  lyske, 
the  groin  or  flank.  ]  The  flank  or  groin. 
[Old  and  Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Lisne,  t  n.  [Prov.  E.  lissen,  and  lisne,  a  cleft 
in  a  rock.]  A  cavity  or  hollow. 

Lisp  (lisp),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  lolisp,  wlips,  lisp- 
ing; O.H.G.  lisp,  Sw.  and  Dan.  Uisp,  lisping; 
O.H.G.  lispian,  G.  lispeln,  to  whisper,  to 
lisp.]  1.  To  pronounce  the  sibilant  letters 
g  and  z  imperfectly,  as  by  giving  the  sound 
of  th  or  dh.  — 2.  To  speak  imperfectly;  to 
utter  in  a  hesitating  modest  way;  to  make 
feeble,  imperfect,  or  tentative  efforts  at 
speaking. 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.    Pope. 

Lisp  (lisp),  v.t.  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp  or 
imperfectly. 

Another  gift  of  God, 

Which,  maybe,  shall  have  learned  to  tisfyou  thanks. 
Tennyson. 

Lisp  (lisp),  n.  The  habit  or  act  of  lisping, 
as  in  uttering  an  aspirated  th  for  8,  dh  forz. 

I  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lisp, 
O  Strephon,  you  are  a  dangerous  creature.' 

Taller. 

Lisper  (lisp'er),  n.  One'who  lisps;  one  who 
speaks  with  an  affected  lisp  or  imperfectly. 

The  pretty  lisper 

Feels  her  heart  swell  to  hear  all  round  her  whisper, 
'  How  beautiful  I '  Longfellow. 

Lispingly  (lisp'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  lisping 
manner;  with  a  lisp. 

Lispund  (lis'pund),  n.  [Dan.  Sw.  lispund, 
Icel.  lifxpund.}  A  Scandinavian  weight 
varying  in  different  countries  from  14  Ibs. 
to  18  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

Llss.t  n,  [A.  Sax.  lias,  forgiveness,  grace, 
favour.  See  the  verb  ]  Remission;  abate- 
ment. 'Of  penance  had  a  lisse,'  Chaucer. 


Liss.t  v.t.  [Probably  from  the  noun,  which 
may  be  from  A.  Sax.  lithe,  gentle;  comp. 
bliss,  blithe.]  To  remit;  to  abate.  ' Lissed 
of  his  care.'  Chaucer. 

Liss.tf.i.  To  grow  easy;  to  obtain  relief. 
Chaucer. 

Lissencephala  (lis-en-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
lissos,  smooth,  and  encephalos,  brain.]  A 
primary  division  of  mammalia,  according 
to  Owen  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  smooth,  and  are 
provided  with  few  folds,  and  leave  the  cere- 
bellum and  part  of  the  olfactory  lobes  ex- 
posed. A  corpus  callosum  is  present.  The 
division  comprises  the  Cheiroptera,  Insec- 
tivora,  Rodentia,  and  Edentata. 

Lissom,  Lissome  (lis'sum),  a.  [For  lithe- 
some.} Limber;  supple;  flexible;  lithe;  lithe- 
some; light;  nimble;  active. 

And  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  towards  him,  slided  up  his  knee  and  sat. 
Tennyson. 

Lissomeness  (lis'sum-nes),7i.  State  of  being 
lissome;  flexibility;  agility;  lightness. 

List  (list),  n.  [A.  Sax.  list,  a  list  of  cloth; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  liatet  a  fillet,  a  selvedge;  G. 
leiste,  a  strip,  a  border;  D.  lijst,  border, 
margin,  catalogue.  The  Fr.  liste,  Sp.  and  It. 
lista,  are  from  the  Teutonic.]  1.  The  border, 
edge,  or  selvedge  of  cloth;  a  strip  of  cloth 
forming  the  border,  particularly  of  broad- 
cloth, and  serving  to  strengthen  it;  a  strip 
of  cloth;  a  fillet.  'Gartered  with  a  red  and 
blue  list.'  Shak.~2.  A  line  inclosing  or 
forming  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  ground 
or  field  of  combat;  hence,  in  the  plural,  the 
ground  or  field  inclosed  for  a  race  or  com- 
bat.—3.  The  outside  or  edge  of  anything;  a 
limit  or  boundary;  a  border. 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes.  Shak. 

Made  her  right  (hand)  a  comb  of  pearl  to  part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes.  Tennyson. 

4.  In  arch,  a  little  square  moulding;  a  fillet. 
Called  also  a  Listel. — 5.  A  roll  or  catalogue; 
as,  a  list  of  names;  a  list  of  books;  a  lint  of 
articles;  a  list  of  ratable  estate. — Civil  list, 
the  civil  officers  of  government,  as  judges, 
ambassadors,  secretaries,  &c. ;  also,  a  yearly 
sum  of  money  for  which  the  sovereign  sur- 
renders the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown 
for  life,  which  sum  is  to  be  devoted  solely 
to  the  support  of  the  royal  household  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.—  Cata- 
logue, List.     See  under  CATALOGUE. 

List  (list),  v.t.  1.  To  enrol;  to  register  in  a 
list  or  catalogue;  to  enlist;  specifically,  to 
engage  in  the  public  service  as  soldiers. 

They  may  be  listed  among  the  upper  serving-men 
of  some  great  household.  Milton. 

These  in  my  name  are  listed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  unite  firmly  to  a  cause  ;  to  enlist.— 

3.  To  inclose  for  combat;  as,  to  list  a  field. 
'The  fated  plain.'    Sir  W.  Scott.—  4.  To  sew 
together,  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to  make  a 
party-coloured  show,  or  to  form  a  border.  — 

5.  To  cover  with  a  list  or  with  strips  of  cloth; 
as,  to  list  a  door;  hence,  to  mark  as  if  with 
list;  to  streak.     'The  tree  that  stood  white- 
listed  through  the  gloom.'     Tennyson. — To 
list  a  board,  to  reduce  in  breadth  by  cutting 
off  the  sapwood  from  the  edge. 

List  (list),  v.i.  [See  ENLIST.]  To  engage  in 
public  service  by  enrolling  one's  name;  to 
enlist. 

List  (list),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  lystan,  to  wish,  to 
desire,  to  covet,  from  lyst,  a  desire;  G.  lus- 
ten,  to  desire,  from  lust,  pleasure.  See  LUST.  ] 
To  desire  or  choose ;  to  be  disposed ;  to 
please. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.        Jn.  Hi.  8. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  list. 

Whitgift, 

O  maiden,  if  indeed  you  list  to  sing, 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may  weep. 
Tennyson. 

It  may  be  used  with  a  clause  as  subject  and 
one  of  the  personal  pronouns,  as  me,  him, 
&c.,  as  an  object. 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
Hint  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame. 

Sir  W,  Seott. 

List  (list),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  lyst,  desire.  See  LUST.] 
l.t  Wish;  choice;  desire;  inclination. 

Liberty,  list,  and  leisure  to  begin  .  .  .  this  violent 
schism.  Fuller. 

2.  Naut.  an  inclination  to  one  side ;  as,  the 
ship  has  a  list  to  port. 

List  (list),  v.i.  [Shorter  form  of  Zisten(which 
see).]  To  hearken;  to  attend;  to  listen. 

List  to  a  tale  of  love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 
L,  o 


List  (list),  v.t.    To  listen  or  hearken  to. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs.     Shak. 

Listel  (list'el),  n.  [Fr.  listel,  listeau,  from 
liste,  a  roll,  a  fillet.]  In  arch,  a  list  or  fillet. 

Listen  (lis'u),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  hlystan,  lystan, 
to  listen;  hlyst,  gehlyst,  hearing,  the  ear; 
Icel.  hlusta,  to  listen,  Must,  an  ear;  allied 
to  O.  H.  G.  hlosen,  G.  lauschen,  to  listen,  A. 
Sax.  hlosnian,  to  hear,  W.  dust,  Ir.  cluas, 
an  ear ;  L.  inclytus,  famous,  cluo,  Gr.  kluo, 
to  hear,  and  to  E.  laud  (which  see).]  To 
attend  closely  with  a  view  to  hear;  to  give 
ear ;  to  hearken. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long.  Dryden. 

—To  listen  after,  to  be  eager  to  hear  or  get 
information  regarding ;  to  inquire  after. 

Soldiers  note  forts,  armouries,   and    magazines; 
scholars  listen  after  libraries,  disputations,  and  pro- 
fessors. Fuller. 
Here  comes  my  servant  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news.         SJtak. 

Listen  t  (lis'n),  v.t.    To  hear;  to  attend  to. 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listen  d  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose.  Shak. 

And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things.  Shak. 

Listener  (lis'n-er),  n.  One  who  listens;  a 
hearkener. 

Lister  (list'er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  list  or 
roll. 

Listera  (Iis't6r-a),  n.  [After  Martin  Lister, 
an  English  physician  and  naturalist.]  A 
genus  of  insignificant  terrestrial  orchids, 
with  two  nearly  opposite  leaves,  and  slender 
racemes  of  small  greenish  flowers;  natives 
of  Europe,  north  Asia,  and  North  America. 
One  species,  the  twayblade  (L.  ovata),  is  a 
common  British  plant. 

Listfult  (list'ful),  a.  Attentive.  ' Listful 
eares.'  Spenser. 

Listing  (list'ing),  n.  In  carp,  the  cutting 
away  of  the  sapwood  from  the  edge  of  a 
board;  also,  the  edge  thus  cut  away. 

Listless  (list'les),  a.  [A.  Sax.  lyst,  O.E.  list, 
desire,  pleasure.  See  the  verb  LIST,  to  de- 
sire.] Indifferent  to  or  taking  no  pleasure 
in  what  is  passing ;  languid  and  indifferent; 
as,  a  listless  hearer  or  spectator. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
Gray. 

SYN.  Heedless,  careless,  thoughtless,  inat- 
tentive, indifferent,  vacant,  uninterested, 
languid,  weary,  supine. 

Listlessly  (list'les-li),  adv.  In  a  listless 
manner;  without  attention;  heedlessly. 

Listlessness  (list'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  listless;  indifference  to  what  is  pass- 
ing; inattention;  heedlessness. 

Lit  (lit),  pret.  of  light,  to  come  upon  by 
chance,  to  alight.  '  Here  we  lit  on  Aunt 
Elizabeth.'  Tennyson. 

Lit  (lit),  pret.  &  pp.  of  light,  to  kindle. 

I  lit  my  pipe  with  the  paper.  Addison, 

How  the  lit  lake  shines !  a  phosphoric  sea  1    Byron. 

Litany  (lit'an-i),  n.  [Fr.  litanie;  Gr.  litaneia, 
from  litaneuo,  to  pray  or  entreat,  lite,  a 
prayer.]  1.  A  solemn  form  of  supplication 
used  in  public  worship. 

Supplications,  with  solemnity,  for  the  appeasing  of 
God's  wrath,  were,  of  the  Greek  Church,  termed 
litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  Hooter. 

Specifically— 2.  A  collection  of  short  prayers 
or  supplications  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  morning  service,  which  are 
said  or  chanted,  the  priest  uttering  one  and 
the  people  responding  with  another  alter- 
nately. —  3.  A  parody  of  the  litany,  with 
satirical  allusions,  recited  by  street  pat- 
terers  upon  the  occasion  of  some  political 
or  religious  demonstration.  [Slang.] 

Litany  (lit'an-i),  v.i.  To  repeat  or  chant  a 
litany.  Carlyle. 

Litarget  (lit'arj),  n.    Litharge. 

LitCm,  n.     See  LEECHEE. 

Lit-de-justice  (le-de-zhiis-tes),  n.  [Fr] 
Bed  of  justice.  See  under  BED. 

Lite  t  (lit),  a.    Little. 

From  this  exploit  he  sav'd  not  great  nor  lite, 
The  aged  men,  and  boys  of  tender  age.  Fairfax. 

Lite  (lit),t  n.     A  little  ;  a  small  portion. 

Liter  (li'ter),  n.    Same  as  Litre. 

Literal  (lit'er-al),  a.      [L.    literalis,   from 

litera,  a  letter.]  1.  According  to  the  letteror 

verbal  expression;  formally  expressed;  real; 

not   figurative  or   metaphorical  ;    as,    the 

literal  meaning  of  a  phrase. 

Through  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  we 
see  that  the  words  which  were  do  continue;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal, 
they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use.  Hooker. 

2.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words ;  not 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch',      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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free  :  as.  a  UUral  tnunUti.rn.--3.  Consist- 
ing of  or  expressed  bjr  lettera. 

T*.  /*~/  «x«to.  rfnumbert  «  >J»-1» 
i»..|».~  bafor.  tlw  dpawv  y«*«i... 

—Literal  moMm.  in  ni?  an  equation  In 
which  not  only  the  unknown  quantlHe*.  bat 
also  the  known  <|U»ntitiei,  are  represented 
by  letters.  Thiu  *»  +  ax=»  to  a  literal 

Ut2ral  Mut'**-*!).  «•    Literal  meaning. 


What  .Uord  conceit.  Oiejr  wBl 
ltltr*ll. 

Literalism  (llt'er-al-lzm),  n.  The  act  of 
adhering  to  the  letter  ;  that  which  accortls 
with  the  letter;  a  mode  of  interpreting 
lit*  rally. 

Llteraliit  (  lifer-al-tot  ).  n.  One  who  ad- 
herei  to  the  letter  or  exact  word;  an  inter- 
preter according  to  the  letter. 

literallty  (llt.er-ai'1-tl).  ».  The  quality 
of  being  literal  :  verbal  or  literal  meaning. 

Those  who  are  Kill   bent  to  hold  thil  obainate 
Maun. 


. 

Llterallxatlon  (lit'er-al  iz-a"»hon),  n.  The 
act  of  lltrrallzing  or  mideriiu;  literal;  the 
act  of  reducing  to  a  literal  meaning. 

Llteralize  (lit'er-al-li),  v.t.  To  render  lit- 
eral to  conform  or  adhere  to  the  letter  of; 
to  interpret  or  put  in  practice  according  to 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  words. 

Literally  (llt'er-al-li),  adv.  In  a  literal 
manner  or  sense  :  (a)  according  to  the  pri- 
mary and  natural  import  of  words;  not 
figuratively;  as.  a  man  and  his  wife  cannot 
be  lUerattu  one  fle»h.  (b)  With  close  ad- 
herence to  words;  word  by  word;  exactly; 
an.  the  prophecy  has  been  literally  accom- 
plished. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cmnnot  b«  trans- 
lated latrellj.  Itryden. 

Llteralness  (M'er-al-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  literal;  literal  Import;  the  quality  of 
giving  to  everything  a  literal  or  matter-of- 
fact  interpretation;  want  of  imaginative- 
ness or  ideality. 

The  short,  fair,  dignified,  but  weH-inemningwoman. 
whose  excewive  liftrnliitsi  had  almost  driven  her 
Hep-daughter  crazy.  *f.  Blatx. 

Literary  0"'*r-a-rl),  a  (L  Itterariu*,  from 
Men,  a  letter.)  1  Pertaining  to  letters  or 
literature;  treating  of  or  dealing  with  learn- 
ing or  learned  men;  as,  literary  fame;  a 
literary  history.  'Literary  conversation.' 
Johntnn.  —  i  Furnished  with  erudition  ; 
versed  in  letters;  engaged  in  literature. 

He  liked  those  literary  cooks 

Who  skim  the  cream  of  others'  books. 

Man,  Alort. 

3,  Consisting  in  letters,  or  written  nr  printed 
compositions  ;  an.  literan/  property. 
Literate  (Ht'er-at),  a.  [L.  literatv*.  from 
Utera,  a  letter.  ]  Instructed  in  learning  and 
science;  learned;  lettered.  'Literate  na- 
tions.' Johruon, 

This  b  the  proper  function  of  literate  elegancy. 
MouHtagia. 

Literate  Oit'*r-at).  n.    1.  One  who  has  re- 

ceived an  education  in  a  university  or  col- 

lege. bat  has  not  graduated.  —I.  A  literary 

man. 
Literatim  (llt-cr-a-tlm),  ad,.     [L.]    Letter 

for  letter. 
Literate  (llt-tr-a'to).  n.    pi  Literati  (lit 

er-a'tl).    (It.littrratu]    A  literary  man  ;  a 

litterateur     [Rare  In  singular  1 
Llterator  Oit'er-at-er),  n.    [L]    1.  A  petty 

schoolmaster  ;     a    dabbler     in    learning. 

Burict.      2    A  man  of  literary  culture  ;  a 

man  of  letters  ;  a  literary  man. 

Fohanos  was  the  Poet  of  the  Reformation,  and. 
with  Melanclhon  and  Camerarhis.  it>  chief  l.ue-a- 
mtr.  Sir  II'  HumiOfn. 

['  Liberator,  modified  from  litterateur,  is 
mnch  nearer  being  anglicized.  This  word, 
but  not  In  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
Burke,  we  have  long  desiderated  ;  and  the 
countenance  it  has  received  from  Southey. 
Landor,  Lockh  irt.  Mr  De  Qulncey,  and  Mr. 
Carl)  lc  has  already  availed  to  take  on  some- 
thing of  1U  strangeness  of  aspect.'  t'itz- 
edward  Hall  ] 

Literature  (lUVr-a-tilr).  n.  (L.  littratiira, 
from  lifem,  a  letter.)  1.  Learning;  acquaint- 
ance with  letters  or  books;  skill  in  letters; 
as,  a  man  of  literatim.  —  I  The  collective 
body  of  literary  productions,  embracing  the 
entire  resulU  of  knowledge  and  fancy  pre- 
served In  writing;  also,  the  whole  collection 
of  literary  productions  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject, or  relative  to  a  particular  science  or 
branch  of  knowledge  ;  the  collective  writ- 
Ings  of  a  country  or  period  ;  as,  the  litrra- 
rura  of  geology;  the  literature  of  chess; 
Elizabethan  kientun  ;  English  literature. 


*  The  -'***  of  writings  In  which  beauty  of 
stvle  or  expression  la  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture, a>  poetry,  romance,  htot.»«.  biography, 
etaavs-  in  contradistinction  to  scientific 
work!  'or  thoae  written  expreasly  to  impart 
knowledge;  belles-lettres  .-  4.  The  literary 
profeasion;  tlie  callinu  of  authors  of  books 
or  other  written  matter,  .Vc. 

/  Urrati.rt  is  a  my  bad  crutch,  but  a  •rerj  good 
walkmrsuck. 

,  _  Literatim,  learning.  Erudition.  Litera- 
ture, the  more  polished  or  artistic  class  of 
written  compositions,  or  the  critical  know- 

i  ledge  and  appreciation  of  euch  ;  learning, 
knowledge,  that  U,  a  store  of  facts  acquired 
by  study,  especially  in  the  literature  of  the 
past  •  erudition,  scholastic  or  the  more  re- 
condite sort  of  knowledge  obtained  by  pro-  i 
found  researi  h 

Literature  is  the  thought  of  thinking  souls.  Cmrlyle. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  words  were  adopted 
into  our  language.  yonnson. 

Two  of  the  French  clergy  with  whom  I  passed  my 
evenings  were  men  of  deep  erudition.  Burxt. 

Literatus  (lit-er-a'tus),  n.  pi.  Literati 
(lit-cr-a'ti>  [L]  A  man  of  letters  oreru- 
dition. 

Now  we  are  to  consider  that  our  bright  ideal  of  a 
literatut  may  chance  to  be  maimed.  De  Quincey. 

Llth  (lilh),  «.  [A.  Sax.  lith,  D.  lid,  Dan.  lid, 
led,  Jcel.  litkr,  (i.  glied,  Goth,  litkut,  mem- 
ber, limb,  joint:  allied  to  A.  Sax.  Uthan, 
(Joth.  leithun,  to  go.]  A  member;  a  limb; 
a  joint  ;  a  symmetrical  part  or  division;  as, 
sound  In  lith  and  limb. 

The  reader  will  at  once  comprehend  thereason  by  i 
cutting  an  orange  through  its  centre  obliquely  to  its 
axis.     Each  IM  is  of  equal  size,  but  the  eiposed 
surface  of  each  on  the  freshly-cnt  circle  will  not  be 
„.  Prtf.  Nichol. 

Llthagogue  (lith'a-gog),  a.  [Or.  Kthos,  a 
stone,  and  ago,  to  bring  away.]  In  tried. 
having  the  power  of  expelling  stone  bom 
the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

Llthagogue  (lith'a-gog),  n.  A  medicine  for- 
merly supposed  to  expel  small  calculi  from 
the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Llthanthrax  (H-than'thraks),  n.  [Gr  lilhos, 
a  stone,  and  anthrax,  a  coal.]  Stone-coal, 
a  black,  compact,  brittle,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, of  laminated  texture,  more  or  less 
shining:  in  distinction  from  xylanthrax,  or 
wood  -coal. 

Litharge  (lith'arj),  n.    [Fr.  ;  Gr.  lithargyros 
—lithoi,  a  stone,  and  argyrot,  silver,  from 
argon,  shining,  bright.)    The  yellow  or  red- 
dish protoxide  of  lead  partially  fused  (Pbp).  ; 
On  cooling  it  passes  into  a  mass,  consisting  i 
of  small  six-sided  plates  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour,  and  semitransparent.     It  is  much 
used  in  assaying  as  a  flux,  and  enters  largely  | 
into  the  composition  of  the  glaze  of  common 
earthenware.   -  Litharge  planter.  In  med. 
lead  plaster,  prepared  by  boiling  oxide  of 
lead  in  very  fine  powder  with  olive-oil  and 
water,  until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite. 

Llthate  (lith'at),  n.    (Gr.  lilhos,  a  stone.]  A  i 
Kilt  of  lithic  acid.    See  I'RATE 

Lithe  (liTH).  a.  (A.  Sax.  lithe,  lithe,  mild, 
gentle;  0  Sax.  UCAi,  O.H  G.  Kndi,  G.  linde. 
gelind.  Dan.  liiul,  I  eel  linr,  soft,  mild;  allied 
to  L.  lenit,  soft,  mild,  calm.  In  A.  Sax.  and 
E.  the  n  has  been  dropped,  and  the  vowel 
lenfrthened,  as  in  goose,  sooth,  tooth,  Ac.  1 
It  Soft;  tender;  mild;  calm;  agreeable 
'  As  lithe  a  day  without  appearance  of  any 
tempest.  '  HMiuhed.  —  2.  That  may  be  easily 
bent  ;  pliant  ;  flexible  ;  limber. 

The  unwieldy  elephant, 

To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and  wreathed 
His  tutu  proboscis.  Mi.t.rn 

LHhet  (Urn),  v.t.   [From  the  adjective.]  To1 
smooth;  to  soften;  to  palliate. 

Llthet  (1ITH),  rj.i.    [Iccl.  hl&tha,  to  listen,  j 
from  htjdth,  a  hearing  or  listening,  and  also 
silence,  Goth.  Mhiih.  quietness.    Allied  to 
loud,  lay  (a  song),  &c.]    To  give  ear;  to  at- 
tend; to  listen. 

LitHe  and  listen,  gentlemen. 
All  that  now  be  here.         Old  tmllad. 

Littleness  (liTn'nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  beinglithe;  flexibility;  limherness. 
lither  t  (UTD'er),  o.  Soft;  pliant;  yielding. 

Two  Talbota,  winged  through  the  litker  sky.  Sha*. 

Lither  t  (liTH'er),  o.  (  *•  Sax.  lyther,  bad, 
wicked;  allied  to  D.  {odder,  a  sensualist,  O. 
liederlifh,  loose  In  morals.]  Bad  ;  corrupt  ; 
wicked. 

Lltherlie.  Utterly  (liTii'pr-li),  a.  i  Mis- 
j  chlevous;  wicked.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 


He  (the  goblin)  was  waspish,  arch,  and  HlHrrtif, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he.     Sir  It'.  Scott. 

It  Idle;  lazy. 


LHherlyt  (HTH'er-H),  adv.  Softly;  pliantly; 
yieldingly. 

lAtherly.todt).  Badly;  wickedly;  corruptly. 
Chaucer. 

Llthernessl  (liTH'er-nes).  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  lither. 

Lithesome  (liTH'anm),  a.  rilant;  limber; 
nimble;  lissome. 

Lithia  (llth'i-a),  n.  [From  Gr.  (if  AIM.  a  stone, 
in  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  earth  in 
a  stony  mineral.]  (l.i...<  >.)  1.  The  only  known 
oxide  of  the  metal  lithium,  which  waa  at 
first  found  in  a  mineral  called  petalite.  It 
is  of  a  white  colour,  very  soluble  in  water, 
acrid,  caustic,  and  acts  on  colours  like  other 
alkalies.—  2.  In  med.  the  formation  of  stone, 
gravel,  or  concretions  in  the  human  body. 
Also  an  affection  in  which  the  eyelids  are 
edged  with  small,  hard,  stone-like  concre- 
tions. 

Llthlasls(li  thi'a-sis),  n.  [Gr.  it<Ao»,  a  stone.] 
In  med.  the  formation  of  a  calculus  or  stone 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  urin- 
ary passages. 

Llthiate  (lith'i-at),  n.    Same  as  Lithate, 

Lithic  (.litli'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  stone. 

When  we  first  meet  the  Buddhist  style  (of  architec- 
ture) it  is  in  its  infancy— a  wooden  style  painfully 
struggling  into  lithit  forms.  Jatnts  Ft rg usson, 

•-'.  Pertaining  to  stone  in  the  bladder;  uric.— 
Lithic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  urinary 
or  gouty  calculus.  See  under  URIC. 

Lithium  nitli'i-um),  n.  Sym.  Li.  At.  wt  7. 
The  metallic  base  of  lilhiu,  which  base  was 
obtained  by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  the  electrolysis 
of  fused  lithium  chloride;  it  is  of  a  silver- 
white  lustre,  but  quickly  tarnishes  in  the 
air.  Lithium  may  lie  cut  with  a  knife,  but 
it  is  scarcely  so  soft  as  potassium  or  sodium; 
it  fuses  at  ISO*  ('.,  and  takes  lire  at  a  some- 
what higher  temperature.  Lithium  floats 
upon  rock-oil;  it  is  the  lightest  of  all  known 
solid  bodies;  sp.  gr.  0'5036.  It  forms  salts 
analogous  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Lithobibliont  (lith-o-bib'li-on),  n.  [Gr.  (i- 
tlna.  a  stone,  and  biuliun,  a  hook.  ]  Bibliolite 
(which  see). 

lithocarp  (lith'o-karp\  ».  [Gr.  lithoi,  a 
stone,  and  Icarpot,  fruit.]  roseil  fruit; 
carpolitc  (which  see). 

Lithochromatics,  Lithochromlca  (lith'o- 
kro-mat"iks,  lith-o-kro'miks),  n.  [Gr.  lithoi, 
a  stone,  and  chroma,  colour.]  The  art  of 
painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking 
impressions  on  canvas. 

LithocystClith'o-sist),  n.  [Gr.  lithoi,  a  stone, 
and  Icystti,  a  cyst.  ]  In  zool.  one  of  the  sense- 
organs  or  marginal  bodies  of  the  Lucvruar- 
ida  or  steganophthalmate  Medusee. 

No  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  nervous 
system  in  the  Hydrozoa  has  yet  been  obtained,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lithocysts,  or  sacs 
containing  mineral  particles,  which  are  so  frequently 
found  in  the  Medusoids  and  Medusae,  are  of  the 
nature  of  auditory  organs;  while  the  masses  of  pig- 
ment, with  embedded  refracting  bodies,  which  occur 
often  associated  with  the  Jitfiocyits,  are  doubtless 
rudimentary  eyes.  Hiucley. 

Lithodendron  (lith-o-den'dron),  n.  [Gr. 
lifting,  stone,  and  dendron,  tree.]  A  genus 
of  carboniferous  corals,  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  petrified  branch. 

Llthodome  (Iith'o-d6m),  n.  One  of  several 
species  of  molluscous  animals,  which  make 
holes  In  rocks,  shells,  &c..  in  which  they 
lodge;  one  of  the  genus  Lithodomus. 

Lttliodomous  (li-thod'o-nin»),  o.  Relating 
to  a  genus  of  molluscs  which  perforate 
stones,  Ac. 

LithodomuB  (ll-thod'o-mus),  n.  pi.  Lithod- 
omi  (li-thod'o-mi).  [Gr.  lithoi,  stone,  and 
domoi,  house.)  A  genus  of  Lanu'llibranchi- 
ata,  belonging  to  the  mussel  family,  which 
perforate  stones,  shells,  etc.  The  mode  in 
which  the  perforations  are  made  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute. 

Lithogenesyt  Oitti-o-Jen'e-si),  n.  [Gr.  ;i(Ao», 
a  stone,  ana  geitetit,  generation.]  The  doc- 
trine or  science  of  the  origin  of  minerals 
composing  the  globe,  and  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  their  form  and  dispo- 
sition. 

Llthogenoua  (li-thoj'en-us),  a.  [Gr.  lithoi, 
a  stone,  and  gennao,  to  produce.]  Stone- 
producing;  pertaining  to  the  class  of  ani- 
mals which  form  coral. 

Lithoglyph  (lith'o-glif),  ».  [Or.  WAon,  a 
stone,  and  glyphd,  to  engrave  or  sculpture.) 
The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones, 
•B 

Llthoglyphert  (U-thog'lif.er),  n.  One  who 
cuts  or  engraves  precious  stone*. 

Llthoglyphic  (llth-o-glifik).  a.  Relating  to 
the  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  precious 
stones. 


Fate.  Mr,  fat,  (all;       at,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Lithoglyphite  (li-thog'li-fit),  n.  [Sec  LITH- 
OGLYPH.]  A  fossil  that  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  engraved  or  shaped  by 
art. 

Lithoglyptics  (lith-o-glip'tiks),  n.  The  art 
of  cutting  or  engraving  precious  stones ; 
lithoglyph. 

lithograph  (lith'o-graf),  v.t.  [Or.  lithos, 
a  stone,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  To  engrave 
or  trace  on  stone,  and  transfer  to  paper,  &c. , 
by  printing. 

Lithograph  (lith'o-graf),  n.  A  print  from  a 
drawing  on  stone. 

Lithographer  (li-thog'raf-er),  n.  One  who 
practises  lithography. 

Lithographic,  Lithographical  (lith-o- 
graf'ik,  lith-o-graf'Jk-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
lithography;  engraved  upon  or  printed  from 
stone ;  as,  lithographic  engravings,  litho- 
graphic press.  —  Lithographic  stoiie,  litho- 
graphic slate,  a  slaty  compact  limestone, 
of  a  yellowish  colour  and  fine  grain,  used 
in  lithography.  The  best  comes  from  the 
flaggy  oolites  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria;  but 
others  are  got  in  the  oolites  of  England, 
France,  Greece,  and  from  older  rocks  in 
Canada. 

Lithographically;  (lith-o-graf'ik-al-Ii),  adv. 
By  the  lithographic  art. 

Lithography  (li-thog'ra-fl),  n.  [See  LITHO- 
GRAPH.] The  art  of  writing  or  drawing  on 
stone,  and  of  producing  impressions  from  it 
on  paper:  an  art  invented  by  A.  Sennefelder 
at  Munich,  in  1793.  The  principles  upon 
which  this  art  is  founded  are  — (1)  The 
quality  which  a  compact  granular  limestone 
has  of  imbibing  grease  or  moisture ;  and 
(2)  the  antipathy  of  grease  and  water  for 
each  other.  A  drawing  being  made  upon  a 
dry  prepared  stone  with  an  ink  or  crayon 
of  a  greasy  composition,  is  washed  over  with 
water,  which  sinks  into  all  the  parts  of  the 
stone  not  defended  by  the  drawing.  A  roller, 
charged  with  printing  ink,  is  then  passed 
all  over  the  stone,  and  the  drawing  receives 
the  greasy  ink,  whilst  the  wetted  surface 
protects  the  other  parts  of  the  stone  from 
it.  Impressions  of  the  drawing  may  then 
be  taken  upon  paper,  by  means  of  a  press. 
For  writings,  the  most  common  method  is 
to  write  with  a  prepared  ink  on  paper,  and 
then  transfer  the  writing  to  the  stone  by 
passing  it  through  the  press,  after  which 
the  stone  is  wetted,  and  the  writing  can 
be  printed  from  as  already  described. 

Llthoid.  Lithoidal  (lith'oid,  li-thoid'al),  a. 
[Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
Resembling  a  stone;  of  a  stony  structure. 

Litholabe  (lith'o-lab),  n.  [Or.  lithos,  a  stone, 
and  labein,  to  seize.]  In  surg.  an  instru- 
ment employed  for  laying  hold  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  and  keeping  it  fixed,  so  that 
lithutritic  instruments  can  act  upon  it. 

Litholatry  (li-thol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  latreia,  service,  worship.  ]  The 
worship  of  stones  of  particular  shapes. 

Lithplogic,  Lithological  (lith-o-Ioj'ik,  lith- 
o-loj'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithology 
or  the  science  of  stones ;  pertaining  to  the 
character  of  a  rock,  as  derived  from  the 
nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  min- 
eral contents. 

Lithologieally  (Iith-o-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  lithological  manner ;  from  a  lithological 
point  of  view;  as,  to  regard  a  stratum  litho- 
logically. 

Lithologist  (li-thol'o-jist),  n.  A  person 
skilled  in  the  science  of  stones. 

Lithology  (li-thol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  1.  The  science  or 
natural  history  of  stones;  the  study  of  the 
mineral  structure  of  rocks.— 2.  In  med.  a 
treatise  on  stones  found  in  the  body. 

Lithomancy  (lith'o-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  manteia,  divination.]  Divination 
or  prediction  of  events  by  means  of  stones. 

Lithomarge(lith'o-marj),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  L.  marga,  marl.]  A  term  applied 
to  several  varieties  of  clay,  distinguished 
by  great  fineness  and  capability  of  being 
fused  into  a  soft  slag.  They  are  friable  and 
indurated,  and  more  siliceous  than  alumin- 
ous. 

Lithonthriptic,  Lithontriptic  (lith-on- 
thrip'tik,  lith-on-trip'tik),  a.  [Gr.  lithos, 
stone,  and  thrypto,  to  wear  or  break,  tribo, 
to  rub,  to  grind.]  Same  as  Lithotritic. 

Lithonthriptic,  Lithontriptic  (lith-on- 
thrip'tik.  lith-on-trip'tik),  n.  A  medicine 
which  has  the  power  of  destroying  the  stone 
in  the  bladder  or  kidneys;  a  solvent  of  stone 
in  the  human  urinary  passages. 

Lithontiiptist  (lith'on-trip-tist),  n.  Same 
as  Lithotritist. 


Lithontriptor  (lith'ou-trip-ter),  ».  Same 
as  Lithotritor. 

Lithophagi,  Lithophagidse  (li-thofa-ji, 
lith-o-faj'i-de),  n.  pi.  [See  LITHOPHAOOUS.] 
A  name  applied  to  all  bivalve  and  univalve 
mollusca,  radiata,  Ac.,  that  penetrate 
stones,  masses  of  madrepore,  and  other 
hard  corals,  forming  a  nidus  or  shallow 
basin-like  lodgment  for  themselves. 

Lithophagous  (li-thof'a-gusX  a.  [Gr.  lithos, 
stone,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Eating  or  swal- 
lowing stones  or  gravel,  as  the  ostrich;  also, 
perforating  stones. 

Lithophane  (lith'o-fan),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  phanos,  clear,  transparent.]  A 
peculiar  style  of  ornamentation  adapted  for 
lamps,  decorative  windows,  and  other  trans- 
parencies, produced  by  impressing  thin 
sheets  of  porcelain,  when  in  a  soft  state, 
into  figures,  which  become  visible  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

Lithophosphor  (lith'o-fos-for),  n.  [Gr. 
lithos,  stone,  and  phosphoros.  ]  A  stone  that 
becomes  phosphorescent  by  heat. 

Lithophosphoric  (lith'o-fos-for"ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  lithophosphor ;  becoming  phos- 
phoric by  heat. 

Lithophotography  (lith'o-fo-tog"ra-fl),  n. 
[Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and  E.  photography.] 
The  art  of  producing  prints  from  litho- 
graphic stones  by  means  of  photographic 
pictures  developed  on  their  surface. 

Lithophyl  (lith'o-fll),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  A  fossil  leaf  or  im- 
pression of  a  leaf,  or  a  stone  containing 
such. 

Lithophyte  (lith'o-fit),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone, 
and  phyton,  a  plant;  lit.  stone  -  plant.  ] 
A  name  given  to  those  species  of  polypes 
whose  substance  is  stony  or  horny,  as  the 
corals  and  sea-fans.  The  older  naturalists 
classed  them  with  plants,  hence  the  name. 

Lithophytic  (lith-o-nt'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
lithophytes. 

Lithophytous  (li-thof'it-us),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  lithophytes. 

Lithornis  (li-thor'nis),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  ornis,  a  bird.  ]  The  generic  name 
proposed  by  Professor  Owen  for  certain 
bird-remains  from  the  eocene  clay  at  Shep- 
pey.  The  bird  is  supposed  to  have  been 
accipitrine,  whence  the  species  found  has 
been  called  L.  vulturimts. 

Uthosiid88(lith-o-si'i-de),?i.pi.  [Type-genus 
Lithosia,  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and  eidos,  re- 
semblance. ]  A  small  family  of  Lepidoptera, 
section  Heterocera,  characterized  by  a  slen- 
der body,  slender  and  setaceous  antenna), 
long  and  spiral  maxilla:,  moderate-sized, 
three -jointed  labial  palpi,  and  long  and 
delicate  wings.  Some  of  the  family  are  of 
brilliant  colours,  but  the  British  species 
of  the  genus  Lithosia  are  of  a  sombre  col- 
our. 

Lithospermum  (lith-o-spertnum),  n.  [Gr. 
lithos,  a  stone,  and  sperma,  seed— the  little 
nuts  or  seeds  being  extremely  hard,  and 
having  a  surface  as  smooth  as  a  polished 
pebble.]  A  genus  of  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  herbs,  mostly  natives  of  Europe, 
nat.  order  Boraginacea;.  L.  tinctorium  con- 
tains a  reddish-brown  substance  used  by 
dyers.  Three  species  are  natives  of  Britain, 
and  are  popularly  known  as  gromwell  (which 
see). 

Lithostrotion  (lith-o-stro'ti-on),  n.  [Gr. 
lithostrotos,  inlaid  with  stones  —  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  strotos,  spread.]  The  name  given 
by  Lloyd  to  certain  fossil  corals  found  chiefly 
in  the  mountain  limestone. 

Lithotint  (lith'o-tint),  n.  1.  The  art  or  pro- 
cess of  producing  pictures  in  colours  from 
a  lithographic  stone.— 2.  The  picture  so 
produced. 

Lithotome  (Hth'o-tom),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone, 
and  temno,  to  cut.]  1.  A  stone  so  formed 
naturally  as  to  appear  as  if  cut  artificially. 
2.  In  surg.  an  instrument  for  cutting  the 
bladder  in  operations  for  the  stone. 

Lithotomic,  Lithotomical  (lith-o-tom'ik, 
lith-o-tom'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  per- 
formed by  lithotomy. 

Lithotomist  (li-thot'o-mist),  n.  [See  LI- 
THOTOMY.] One  who  performs  the  operation 
of  cutting  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  operation. 

Lithotomy  (li-thot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  lithos, 
stone,  and  temno,  to  cut.]  The  operation, 
art,  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

Lithotripsy  (lith'o-trip-si),  n.  Same  as  JM- 
thotrity. 

Lithotriptist  (1'th'o-trip-tist),  n.  Same  as 
Lithotritist. 


Lithotriptor  (lith'o-trip-t<5r),  n.  Same  as 
Lithotritor. 

Lithotrite  (lith'o-trit),  n.  Same  as  Litho- 
tritor. 

Lithotritic  (lith-o-trit'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  lithotrity;  having  the  quality  of 
destroying  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Lithotritist  (lith'o-trit-ist),  n.  One  skilled 
in  breaking  and  extracting  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

Lithotritor  (lith'o-trit-<5r),  «.  An  instru- 
ment for  triturating  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, so  as  to  reduce  it  to  small  particles 
which  may  admit  of  being  passed  along  with 
the  urine,  and  thus  render  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  unnecessary. 

Lithotrity  (li-thot'ri-ti),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  L.  tero,  tritum,  to  rub,  to  grind.] 
The  operation  of  triturating  the  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
lithotriptor. 

Lithotype  (lith'o-tip),  n.  A  kind  of  stereo- 
type plate  produced  by  lithotypy. 

Lithotype  (lith'o-tip),  v.  t.  To  prepare  for 
printing  by  lithotypy. 

Lithotypy  (li-thot'i-pi),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  typos,  impression.]  A  peculiar 
process  of  stereotyping  by  pressing  the 
types  of  a  page  set  up  into  a  soft  mould  or 
matrix.  On  the  removal  of  the  types  the 
hollows  left  by  them  are  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  gum  shellac,  fine  sand,  tar,  and  lin- 
seed-oil in  a  heated  state.  This  mixture  when 
thrown  into  cold  water  becomes  as  hard 
as  a  stone,  and  forms  a  plate  ready  to  be 
printed  from.  From  the  sand  present  in  it 
it  has  a  stony  texture,  whence  the  name. 

Lithoxyle,  Lithoxylite  (li-thoks'il,  li- 
thoks'il-it),  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone,  and 
xylon,  wood.]  A  variety  of  opal,  in  which 
the  form  and  texture  of  the  wood  which 
has  been  petrified  into  the  mineral  is  still 
distinctly  visible. 

Lithuanian  (lith-u-a'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Lithuania  in  Poland,  or  to  its 
people  or  language. 

Lithuanian  (lith-u-a'ni-an),  n.  1.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Lithuania.  —  2.  The  lan- 
guage of  Lithuania.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Slavonic  family  of  Aryan  tongues,  and  is 
gradually  becoming  extinct  before  the  en- 
croachments of  Kussian  and  German. 

Lithy  (liTH'i),  a.  [See  LITHE.]  Easily  bent; 
pliable;  lithe. 

Lithyt  (UlH'i),  a.  [SeeLlTHEE.]  Lazy;  de- 
praved; wicked. 

Litigable  (lit'i-ga-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
litigated  or  defended  at  law. 

Litigant  (lit'i-gant),  a.  Disposed  to  litigate; 
contending  in  law;  engaged  in  a  lawsuit. 

Litigant  (lit'i-gaut),  n.  A  person  engaged 
in  a  lawsuit. 

Litigate  (li'ti-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  litigated; 
ppr.  litigating.  [L.  litigo,  litiyatum —  lt£, 
litix,  strife,  dispute,  quarrel,  and  ago,  to 
carry  on.]  To  make  the  subject  of  a  law- 
suit; to  bring  before  a  court  of  law  for  de- 
cision; to  prosecute  or  defend  by  pleadings, 
exhibition  of  evidence,  and  judicial  debate. 

Dar'st  thou  still  litigate  thy  cause. 

Spite  of  these  numerous  awful  witnesses?     Young. 

Litigate  (li'ti-gat).  v.i.  To  carry  on  a  suit 
by  judicial  process. 

The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an  appeal, 
still  litigates  in  the  same  cause.  Ayliffe. 

Litigation  (li-ti-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  litigating  or  carrying  on  a  suit  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity  for  the  recovery  of  a 
right  or  claim;  a  judicial  contest. 

Nothing  quells  a  spirit  of  litigntio n  like  despair  of 
success.  Paley. 

Litigator  (li'ti-gat-e'r),  n.  One  who  litigates. 

Litigiosity  (li-tij'i-os"i-ti),  n.  1.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  litigious.— 2.  In 
Scots  law,  a  tacit  legal  prohibition  of  alien- 
ation, to  the  prejudice  of  a  begun  action  or 
diligence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  possession  or  to  acquire  the  property  of 
a  particular  subject,  or  to  attach  it  in  se- 
curity of  debt. 

Litigious  (li-tij'us),  a.  [Fr.  litigievx,  L.  li- 
tiffiosus,  quarrelsome,  contentious,  from  liti- 
gium,  a  dispute.  See  LITIGATE.  ]  1.  Inclined 
to  go  to  law;  given  to  the  practice  of  bring- 
ing lawsuits;  quarrelsome;  contentious; 
fond  of  litigation.  'A  pettifogging  attor- 
ney or  a  litigious  client.'  Macaulay. — 2.  Dis- 
putable; controvertible;  subject  to  conten- 
tion; as,  litigious  right. 

No  fences,  parted  fields,  nor  marks  nor  bounds, 
Distinguish  d  acres  of  litigious  grounds.     Dryden. 

3.  In  laic,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  church 
where  several  persons  lay  claim  to  the  pat- 
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ronage,  and  present  several  clerks  to  the 
ordinary,  which  fact  excuses  him  from  ad- 
mitting any  until  the  right  of  presentation 
Is  decided. 

If  two  presentations  be  offend  to  the  bUbop  (poo 
the  urne  avoidance,  the  churc  h  is  then  said  to  become 


/uvW>.  and.  if  nothing  further  (-e  done.lhc  bishop 
nay  tuapettd  the  admhaion  of  either,  and  suffer  a 
Upae  to  Incur.  /M«-*jAw. 

Lltlglously  (ll-tlj'us-li).  adv.    In  *  litigious 
or  r.Jiit'-niiuug  manner. 
Lltlglousness  (ll-tij'us-nes),  n.    The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  litigious;  a  disposi- 
tion to  engage  In  or  carry  on  lawsuits ;  in- 
clination to  judicial  contests. 
Lltiscontestatlon  ( li'tls-kon-tes-ta"shon ). 
n.   [FroraLiu, litit, andE  mnteitatian.}  In 
Scott  law,  the  appearance  of  parties  in  court 
to  contest  their  rights. 
Lltlspendencet  (ll-tls-pen'dens),  n.    [L  Hi, 
litit,  a  lawsuit,  and  E  ptndenee.]  The  time 
during  which  a  lawsuit  is  going  on. 
Lltllng,  t  a      Very  little.     Chaucer. 
Litmus  (lifmus),  n.    (G.  laekmut,  D.  lak- 
moet—lack,  lacker,  and  mut,  moet,  a  semi- 
liquid  preparation,  pap.  ]    A  peculiar  col- 
ouring matter  procured  from  Kotxella  tinc- 
toria  and  some  other  lichens.  Paper  tinged 
blue  by  litmus  is  reddened  by  the  feeblest 
acids,  and  hence  is  used  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  acids ;  and  litmus  paper  which 
has  been  reddened  by  an  acid  has  its  blue 
colour  restored  by  an  alkali, 
Lltorn  (lifom),  n.    [Ft.  litorne.    Origin  un- 
known.]   A   European  bird,  a  species  of 
thrush 

Litotes  (li'to-tez),  ii.  [Gr.  litotfi.  plainness, 
simplicity  ]  In  rhet.  a  figure,  according  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians,  In  which 
an  affirmative  is  expressed  by  the  negative 
of  the  contrary.  It  expresses  less  than  what 
is  Intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  or  hearer.  Thus,  'a  citizen  of 
no  mean  city.'  means,  'of  an  illustrious  city.' 
It  Is  a  figure  constantly  employed  to  soften 
what  might  otherwise  appear  obnoxious  in 
self-commendation. 

Lltrameter  (li-tram'ct-er),  n.  [Gr.  litra,  a 
weight,  and  nuttrnn,  a  measure  ]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids. 

Litre  (IS'trX  n.  [Fr.,  from  LL.  litra,  from 
Or.  litra,  a  pound.  ]  The  French  standard 
measure  of  capacity  In  the  decimal  system. 
The  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre;  that  Is,  a 
cube,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  Is  3-937 
English  Inches;  It  contains  61028  English 
cubic  inches:  the  English  Imperial  gallon 
is  equal  to  fully  !J  litres,  or  more  exactly 
4-54345797  litres. 

Litter  (lifter),  n.  [Fr.  lit&re.  Pr.  littiera, 
from  L  L.  lectaria,  and  that  from  L.  lectut, 
•  bed  or  couch,  from  lego,  leetnm,  to  gather 
to  lay.)  I.  A  vehicle  formed  with  shafts 
supporting  a  bed  between  them,  in  which  a 
person  may  lie  borne  by  men  or  by  a  horse. 
If  by  the  latter  It  is  called  a  hone-litter  — 
2.  Straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  substance,  used 
as  a  bed  for  horses  and  other  animals;  also 
a  covering  of  straw  for  plants.— 3.  Waste 
matters,  shreds,  fragments,  and  the  like, 
scattered  on  a  floor  or  other  place;  scatter.  .1 
rubbish ;  things  scattered  about  or  over  iu 
careless  or  slovenly  manner. 

Strephon.  who  found  the  room  was  void. 

Stole  in.  and  took  a  strict  survey 

Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay.  Svi/t. 

4  A  condition  of  disorder  or  confusion-  as 
the  room  Is  In  a  litter. 

Litter  (lifter). ».».  1.  To  scatter  straw,  hay, 
or  other  similar  substance  on  or  over  for 
bedding. 

He  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 

B«t  for  his  ease  well  littered  was  Ihe  Door.  Drydtn. 

2.  Tospread  a  bed  for;  to  supply  with  litter 
as.  to  litter  a  horse.  -8.  To  make  litter  of ; 
to  use  for  litter.  'Old  leaves  and  littered 
straw.1  Dodtley  4.  To  scatter  things  over 
or  about  In  a  careless  or  slovenly  manner. 

They  found 
The  room  with  volumes  littered  round.     Svtft 

Litter  (llfterl.  «i  To  be  supplied  with 
litter  for  bedding;  to  sleep  in  litter;  as,  he 
littered  In  the  straw 

Litter (l.tt.-r).  n.  [c.unp  Icel.  lair,  the pbee 
where  animals  lay  their  young  from  lag 
»  '«»«•  a  laying.)  1  The  young  produced 
at  a  birth  by  a  quadruped,  especially  by  a 
quadruped  which  brings  forth  a  number  at 
a  birth,  as  the  sow,  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  the 
bitch.  Ac  -Z.  A  birth  or  bringing  forth  as 
oJ.P<««.  kittens,  rabbits,  puppies,  Ac.  "The 
pit*  at  one  large  titter  farrowed.' 
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Litter  (lifter),  r.t  To  bring  forth;  to  give 
birth  to:  said  of  quadrupeds,  especially  of 
such  as  produce  a  number  at  a  birth,  as  the 
sow,  cat,  rabbit,  bitch,  Ac  ,  or  of  human 
beings  in  contempt 

My  father  named  me  Autolycus:  who  being,  as 
1  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was  likewise  a  snap- 
per-up  of  unconsidcred  trifles.  Shak. 

Utter  (lifter),  t>.«.  To  bring  forth  a  litter 
or  young. 

A  horrible  desert,  .  .  .  where  the  slie-wolf  still 
Hatred.  .l/.i.-.iW.iy. 

Litterateur  (lit't*r-a-ter),  n.  (Fr.  littera- 
teur.] A  literary  man  ;  one  engaged  in  li- 
terary work  ;  one  who  adopts  literature  as 
a  profession. 

Befriended  by  one  and  another  kind-hearted  lit- 
terateur after  another.  t. 


Littery  (Ufter-i),  a.  Consisting  of  litter; 
encumlwred  or  covered  with  litter. 
Little  (lit'li,  a.  [The  regular  comparative 
and  superlative  of  the  word  are  wanting, 
and  are  supplied  from  a  different  root.  The 
comparative  used  is  lea,  or  more  rarely 
letter.  For  the  superlative  leant  is  used,  the 
regular  form  littlest  occurring  very  rarely 
except  as  a  provincialism,  and  occasionally 
in  colloquial  language.  It  is  used,  however, 
byShakspere.  See  LITTLEST.]  [A.  Sax.  lytel, 
O.E.  litell,  lytylle,  Ac.,  also  lyte.  lite,  lile, 
I'll'1.  D.  hilt.'l'.  Icel.  lit  ill,  Sw.  tit,  n,  Dan. 
liden.UUe.Goth  leitOt,  little;  O.H.G.  lii.-il  ; 
farther  alliances  doubtful.  ]  1.  Small  in  size 
or  extent  ;  not  great  or  large  ;  as,  a  little 
body;  a  little  animal  ;  a  little  piece  of  ground; 
a  little  table;  a  I  nil,-  book;  a  little  hill;  a 
little  distance;  a  little  child.—  2.  Short  in 
duration;  as,  a  little  time  or  season;  a  little 
sleep.  —  3.  Small  in  quantity  or  amount;  as, 
a  little  hay  or  grass  ;  a  little  food  ;  a  little 
sum  ;  a  Httlr  light  ;  a  little  air  or  water.— 

4.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  tliou 
not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel? 

i  Sam.  xv.  it, 

5.  Of  small  force  or  effect;  slight;  inconsid- 
erable; as,  little  attention  or  exertions;  little 
effort;  little  care  or  diligence;  little  weight. 

6.  Small  in  generosity  ;  not  liberal  ;  mean  ; 
narrow;  insignificant;  paltry;  selfish. 


The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridic 


nd  expos- 


ing to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the  quali- 
fication of  tittle,  ungenerous  tempers.       Addison. 
However  we  brave  it  out  we  men  are  a  little  breed. 

7.  In  the  fine  artt,  a  term  denoting  that  a 
work  isdevoid  of  those  qualities  that  tend  to 
raise  the  mind  of  the  spectator.— SVN.  Dimi- 
nutive, brief,  insignificant,  contemptible, 
weak,  slight,  inconsiderable 
Little  (lit'l),  n.  i.  That  which  is  little ;  a 
small  quantity,  amount,  space,  and  the  like. 

A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than 
the  riches  of  many  wicked.  Ps.  xxxvii.  16. 

I  view  with  anger  and  disdain. 
How  little  gives  thec  joy  or  pain.  Prior. 

2.  Small  degree  or  scale;  miniature.  'His 
picture  in  little.'  Shale.— A  little,  somewhat; 
to  or  in  a  small  degree;  to  a  limited  extent; 
for  a  short  time.  'The  painter  flattered  her 
a  little.'  Shak.  'Sub-acid  substances  are 
proper,  though  they  are  a  little  astringent.' 
Arbuthnot,  -Stay  a  little.'  Shak.  — By  little 
and  little,  by  slow  degrees;  gradually. 

Little  (lifl),  adv.  In  a  small  quantity  or 
degree ;  not  much ;  slightly ;  as,  he  is  little 
changed.  'The  poor  sleep  little.'  Oticay. 

Little-ease  (lif  1-ez), ».  An  old  name  for  any 
kind  of  peculiarly  uneasy  punishment,  as 
the  stocks,  pillory,  or  some  especially  un- 
comfortable part  of  a  prison. 

Was  not  this  fellow's  preaching  a  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  m  Isnwll  was  he  not  worthy  to  be  cast  in 
bocardo  or  litUe-eate  I  Bf.  Ijaimer. 

Llttle-go  (lifl-ga).  n.  In  the  English  uni- 
versities, a  cant  term  for  a  public  examina- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  course,  which 
being  less  strict  and  less  important  in  its 
consequences  than  the  final  one,  has  received 
this  appellation. 

Little -gude  (lit'1-gUd),  n.  The  devil. 
[Scotch/] 

The  iittle-fude  was  surely  busy  that  night,  for  I 
thought  the  apparition  was  the  widow.  Call. 

Littleness  (lifl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  little ;  smallness  of  size  or  bulk ; 
meanness;  want  of  grandeur  or  dignity;  as, 
the  littleneu  of  the  body  or  of  an  animal  • 
littleneu  of  conception. 

The  English  and  French.  In  verse,  are  forced  to 
raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  the  pom- 
pousness  of  the  whole  phrase  to  wear  off  any  little- 
»e,t  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts.  Addism. 

The  angelic  grandeur,  by  being  concealed,  does 


not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our  littlenett  so 
much  as  if  it  was  always  displayed.     Jer.  Collier. 

Littlest  (lifl-est),  a.  The  regular  but  sel- 
dom used  superlative  of  little. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear. 

Llttleworth  (litl-werth),  „.  Worthless*  a 
term  often  applied  to  a  person  who  has  a 
bad  character,  and  is  viewed  as  destitute  of 
moral  principle. 

He  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  not  come  to 
a  stranger.  He  defended  himself  by  saying,  'He 
had  once  come  to  a  stranger  who  sent  for  him :  and 
he  found  him  a  littleToorth  person.'  Bonvell. 

Littleworth  (lifl-werth),  n,  A  person  of 
little  personal  character,  or  of  actually  bad 
character;  a  blackguard. 
Littoral  (lit'to-ral),  a.  [L  littoralit,  from 
Hit  in,  shore.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shore, 
as  of  the  sea  or  a  great  lake;  Inhabiting  the 
sca-ahore.  —  Littoral  zone,  the  interval  or 
zone  on  a  sea-coast  between  high  and  low 
water  mark. 

Llttorella  (lit-to-rella),  n.  (From  L  littut, 
littorit,  the  shore,  in  allusion  to  its  place  of 
growth.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Plan- 
taginaceae,  containing  one  species,  L.  lacut- 
tru.  It  is  an  insignificant  plant  with  grass- 
like  leaves  and  small  white  monoecious 
flowers,  the  females  sessile,  the  males  on 
long  stalks,  with  conspicuous  anthers.  It 
grows  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Britain,  where  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  thitreweed. 

Llttorlna  (lit-to-ri'na),  n.  [L.  littut,  littorit, 
the  sea-shore.  ]  A  genus  of  pectinlbranchiate 
molluscs,  found  on  the  sea-shores  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  feed  on  sea- 
weed. They  inhabit  a  thick  turbinated 
shell,  of  which  the  aperture  presents  a  small 
angle,  and  is  without  a  ridge.  The  common 
periwinkle  is  a  specimen  of  this  genus. 
LittorlnldSB  (lit-tor-in'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  which  the 
genus  Littorina  is  the  type.  See  LITTORINA 
Lltuate  (lif  u-at),  a.  [L.  lituut,  a  staff  used 
by  the  augurs  in  taking  omens,  also  a  trum- 
pet slightly  bent  at  the  end.  ]  In  hot.  forked, 
with  the  points  a  little  turned  outwards. 
Lltulform  (li-tu'i-form),  a.  [L.  lituut  (see 
LITUATE),  and  forma,  shape.]  Curved  like 
a  lituus. 

Lltulte  (li'tu-It),  n.  [See  LITUATE  ]  A  fossil 
cephilopod  shell  found  in  the  Silurian  for- 
mation. It  is  a  chambered  shell  partially 
coiled  up  into  a  spiral  form  at  its  smaller 
extremity,  its  larger  end  being  continued 
into  a  straight  tube  of  considerable  length. 
Lltuollda  (li-tu-ol'i-da),  n.  pi.  [L.  lituola, 
from  lituug,  and  Gr.  eidot,  resemblance.)  A 
family  of  Foraminifera  whose  walls  are  not 
perforated  by  apertures  for  the  pseudo- 
podia  which  are  emitted  from  the  single  or 
multiple  aperture  of  the  shell.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  families  of  the 
order  by  the  test  being  arenaceous. 
Lituolite  (li-tu'o-lit),  n.  [L.  lituola,  dim.  of 
lituut,  a  trumpet  slightly  bent  at  the  end. 
and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  genus  of  micro- 
scopic fossil  foraminifera,  chiefly  of  the  ] 
chalk.  They  have  their  name  from  their 
spiral  form  and  straight  prolonged  outer 
horn. 

Llturate  (lif  u-rat),  o.  [L.  litura,  an  erasure, 
from  lino,  litum,  to  rub.]  In  hot.  applied 
to  a  plant  on  which  spots  are  formed  by  the 
abrasion  of  the  surface. 
Llturglc,  Liturgical  (li-ter-jik,  li-ter'jik-al). 
a.  [See  LITURGY.)  Pertaining  to  a  liturgy 
or  to  public  prayer  and  worship.  '  Liturgte 
hymns.'  Warton.  'A  tedious  number  of 
liturgical  tautologies.'  Milton. 
Liturgies  (li-Wr'jiks),  it.  The  doctrine  or 
theory  of  liturgies. 

Llturglology(lifer-ji-ol"o-Ji),  n.  Thescfence 
or  system  of  public  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 
and  of  what  is  symbolized  in  them. 
Llturglst  (lifer-jist),  n.    One  who  favours 
or  adheres  strictly  to  a  liturgy. 

Manuals  and  handmaids  of  devotion,  the  lip-work 
of  every  prelatical  liluifijt.  clapped  together  and 
quilted  out  of  Scripture  phrase.  Miltm. 

Liturgy  (lifer.ji),  n.  [Or.  leitourgia-leitot. 
public,  from  laos,  leot,  the  people,  and  trimn, 
work,  service.)  The  established  formulas 
for  public  worship,  or  the  entire  ritual  for 
public  worship,  in  those  churches  which 
use  prescribed  forms ;  in  the  A  Cath.  CA. 
the  mass. 

Lituus  (irtu-us),  ii.  [L.1  1.  In  Rom.  antio,. 
(a)  a  curved  staff  used  by  the  augurs  in 
quartering  the  heavens,  (o)  An  instrument 
of  martial  music ;  a  kind  of  trumpet  of  a 
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gome  what  curved  form  and  shrill  note.— 
2.  A  spiral,  of  which  the  characteristic  pro- 
perty is  that  the  squares  of  any  two  radii 
vectores  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  angles  which  they  respectively  make 
with  a  certain  line  given  in  position,  and 
which  is  an  asymptote  to  the  spiral. 
Live  (liv),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  lived;  ppr.  living. 
[A.  Sax.  lifia-n,  libban,  leofian,  O.E.  lyve,  leve, 
libbe,  O.Fris.  libba,  liva,  leva,  L.G.  and  D.  j 
leven,  Icel.  Ufa,  Dan.  leve,  G.  leben,  Goth. 
liban,  to  live;  from  the  same  root  as  E.  leave, 
the  original  meaning  being  to  be  left,  to 
survive,  a  sense  which  the  Icel.  Ufa  still 
retains  in  some  phrases ;  it  is  also  allied  to  ' 
O.  Sax.  Itf,  O.G.  Up,  G.  leib,  body.]  1.  To 
have  life;  to  be  capable  of  performing  the 
vital  functions:  said  of  animals  and  plants, 
but  more  especially  the  former. 

I  am  Joseph  ;  doth  my  father  yet  livct    Gen.  xlv.  3. 

2.  To  continue  in  existence ;  to  remain  un- 
destroyed;  to  be  permanent;  not  to  perish. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.  SAaA. 

Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea.     Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  habits  or  condition ;  to 
conduct  one's  self  in  life;  to  regulate  one's 
life. 

We  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly. 
Tit.  ii.  is. 

The  man  who  will  live  above  his  present  circum- 
stances is  in  great  danger  of  living,  in  a  little  time, 
much  beneath  them.  Addison. 

4.  To  make  one's  abiding  place  or  home;  to 
abide;  to  dwell;  to  reside. 

Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt.      Gen.  xlvii.  28. 

5.  To  enjoy  life ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies : 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  to  pleasure  when  I  live  to  tnee.  Doddridge. 

6.  To  feed ;  to  subsist ;  to  be  nourished  and 
supported:  generally  with  on  or  upon,  some- 
times by  or  with;  as,  horses  live  on  grass  or 
grain;  fowls  live  on  seeds  or  insects. 

Animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  have  their 
flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  live  upon 
vegetables.  Arbuthnot. 

As  I  do  live  by  food.  Skak, 

I  had  rather  live 

JVith  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  to  me 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom.    Shak. 

7.  To  be  maintained  in  life;  to  acquire  a 
livelihood. 

Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel. 

i  Cor.  ix.  14. 

8.  In  Scrip,  (a)  to  be  exempt  from  spiritual 
death. 

Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judg- 
ments: which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them. 

Lev.  xviii,  5. 

(6)  To  be  inwardly  quickened,  nourished, 
and  actuated  by  divine  influence  or  faith. 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  Gal.  iii.  n. 

Live  (Hv),  v.t.  1.  To  continue  in  constantly 
or  habitually;  to  pass;  to  spend;  as,  to  live 
a  life  of  ease. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise  .  .  . 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.  Milton. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  prayers,  unless  they  live 
them  too.  Parker. 

— To  live  down,  (a)  to  live  so  as  to  subdue  or 
give  the  lie  to;  to  live  till  subdued  or  proved 
false;  to  prove  false  by  the  course  of  one's 
life;  as,  to  live  down  a  calumny. 

Don't  suppose  that  any  mere  scribbling  and  type- 
work  will  suffice  to  answer  the  scribbling  and  type- 
work  set  at  work  to  demolish  you— write  down  that 
rubbish  you  can't— live  it  down  you  may. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Leaving  her  husband  to  ponder  how  she  and  he 
had  each  lived  their  sorrows  down.  Jeajfferson, 

(b)  To  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  by 
one's  after  conduct ;  as,  he  has  lived  down 
that  mistake  of  his. 

Live  (liv),  a.  1.  Having  life;  having  the 
organic  functions  in  operation,  or  in  a  capa- 
city to  operate ;  not  dead ;  as,  a  live  ox ;  a 
live  plant.— 2.  Containing  flre;  ignited;  not 
extinct;  as,  a  live  coal. 

A  se 
rooi 

3.  Vivid,  as  colour. 

Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  ln>e  carnation  round. 
Thomson. 

4.  In  enrjin.  under  pressure  and  imparting 
power,  as  steam;  communicating  motion,  as 


A  sepoy  who,  with  several  others,  were  hiding  in  a 
•oin  from  which  they  were  only  driven  by  live  snells. 
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a  spindle  of  a  lathe.— Live  box,  a  cell  in 
which  living  objects  are  confined  for  micro- 
scopic observation.— Live  feathers,  feathers 
which  have  been  plucked  from  the  living 
fowl,  and  are  therefore  more  strong  and 
elastic.— Live  hair,  hair  from  a  living  ani- 
mal.— Live  salesman,  a  person  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  sell  live  stock.— Live  stock,  the 
quadrupeds  and  other  animals  kept  on  a 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in 
farm  labour,  for  breeding,  for  being  fat- 
tened, or  for  other  purposes  of  profit.  In 
the  farming  of  Britain  and  similar  climates 
the  principal  description  of  live  stock  are 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  but  to  these 
are  generally  added  poultry,  and  sometimes 
goats,  rabbits,  fish,  and  bees. 

Live.t  n.  Life.— On  live,  in  life;  alive.  —Lives 
creature,  a  living  creature.  Chaucer. 

Lived  (Hvd),  a.  Having  a  life;  existing:  used 
in  composition;  as,  long-lived,  short-lived. 

Liveless  t  (liv'les),  a.    Same  as  Lifeless. 

Livelihedt  (livli-hed),  n.  Same  as  Liveli- 
hood. Spenser. 

Livelihood  (liv'Ii-hnd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Iff-ldde, 
O.E.  liflode,  livelode,  sustenance,  mainten- 
ance, livelihood;  lit.  lead  or  course  of  life. 
The  termination  therefore  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary suffix  -hood  but  the  word  lode  —  the 
same  element  as  in  lodeatone  or  loadstone, 
Ac.]  Means  of  maintaining  life;  support 
of  life;  maintenance;  as,  trade  furnishes 
many  people  witli  an  honest  livelihood.— 
SYN.  Maintenance,  support,  subsistence,  sus- 
tenance. 

Livelihood  t  (liv'li-hud),  n.  (Lively,  and 
suffix  hood.]  Liveliness;  cheerfulness. 

The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches 
her  heart  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all 
livelihood  from  her  cheelc.  Shak. 

Livelily  (llv'li-li),  adv.     In  a  lively  manner; 

briskly;  vigorously. 
Liveliness  (liv'li-nes),  n.    The  quality  or 

state  of  being  lively  or  animated;  sprightli- 

ness;  vivacity;  animation;  spirit;  briskness; 

activity;  effervescence;  as,  the  liveliness  of 

youth  contrasted  with  the  gravity  of  age; 

the  liveliness  of  beer;  the  liveliness  of  the 

eye  or  countenance  in  a  portrait. 
Livelode,  t  n.     Same  as  Livelihood,  in  sense 

of  maintenance.    Spenser. 
Livelong  (liv'Iong),  a.   That  lives  or  endures 

long;  lasting;  durable. 

Thou  hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument. 
Milton. 

—Livelong  day,  day  throughout  its  whole 
length;  entire  day. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day, 

Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play?  S7vift. 

Livelong  (liv'Iong),  n.  A  plant,  Sedum  Tele- 
phium,  nat.  order  Crassulacese. 

Lively  (liv'li),  a.  1.  Brisk;  vigorous;  viva- 
cious; active;  as,  a  lively  youth. 

But  mine  enemies  are  lively,  and  they  are  strong. 
Ps.  xxxviii.  19. 

2.  Gay;  airy;  animated;  spirited;  as,  a  lively 
strain  of  eloquence;  a  lively  description. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.     Pope. 

3.  Endowed  with  or  manifesting  life;  repre- 
senting life;  living;  lifelike;  vivid;  as,  a 
lively  imitation  of  nature.  '  Chaplets  of  gold 
and    silver  resembling  lively  flowers  and 
leaves.'     Holland. 

Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 
It  would  have  madded  me ;  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so?  Shak. 

Such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind.     Coleridge, 

4.  Strong;  energetic;  keen;  as,  a  lively  faith 
or  hope;  a  lively  persuasion. 

The  gratitude  of  place-expectants  is  a  lively  sense 
of  future  favours.  Sir  R.  Walpole. 

5.  Fresh;  vivid;  bright:  said  of  colours  and 
tints. 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished 
dove.  Tennyson. 

SYN.  Brisk,  vigorous,  vivacious,  blithe,  glee- 
ful, airy,  gay,  jocund,  quick,  nimble,  smart, 
active,  alert,  sprightly,  animated,  spirited, 
keen,  strong,  energetic,  vivid,  fresh,  bright. 
Lively  (liv'li),  adv.  In  a  lively  manner: 

(a)  briskly;  vigorously. 

They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging lively  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
did  much  amaze  them.  Hayward. 

(b)  With  strong  resemblance  of  life.  [Rare.] 

That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which  de- 
scribes most  lively  our  actions  and  passions. 

Dryden. 

Live-oak  (liv '6k),  n.  A  species  of  oak  (Quer- 
cits  vireruf)  which  grows  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America.  It  is  of  great 
durability,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  ship- 
timber. 
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Liver  (liv'er),  n.  One  who  lives:  (a)  one  who 
has  life. 

And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care.    Prior. 

(b)  One  who  resides;  a  resident;  a  dweller; 
as,  a  liver  in  Glasgow,  (c)  One  who  lives 
in  a  certain  manner,  the  manner  being  ex- 
pressed by  an  adjective;  as,  an  evil  liver;  a 
fast  liver;  a  loose  liver;  that  is,  a  person  of 
evil,  fast,  loose,  or  immoral  habits;  a  good 
liver,  a  hearty  liver,  one  addicted  to  good 
living  or  high  feeding. 

Liver  (liv'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lifer,  D.  and  Dan. 
lever,  Icel.  lifr,  G.  leber;  probably  allied  to 
G.  lab,  rennet,  E.  lopper,  Sc.  lapper,  to  co- 
agulate, from  its  resemblance  to  a  mass  of 
clotted  blood.]  The  glandular  structure 
which  in  animals  secretes  the  bile.  In  man 
it  forms  the  largest  gland  of  the  body, 
weighing  from  50  to  60  oz.  The  liver  is  not 
confined  to  vertebrates,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Amphioxus  or  lancelet, 
possess  a  well-developed  liver,  but  is  found 
in  many  invertebrates.  In  the  vertebrates 
the  liver  is  a  bilateral  organ,  and  in  early 
life  it  exhibits  a  perfect  two-sided  sym- 
metry, extending  to  either  side  of  the 
body;  but  as  development  advances  the  left 
lobe  decreases  in  size,  leaving  the  right 
lobe  to  form  the  larger  half  of  the  organ. 
The  under  surface  of  the  liver  shows  a  fur- 
ther subdivision  of  its  parts  into  five  lobes, 
separated  by  four  fissures  or  clefts.  The 
longitudinal  -fissure  forms  a  deep  groove 
dividing  the  liver  into  right  and  left  lobes. 
The  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder  forms  a 
second  cleft  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
organ.  The  third  is  the  fissure  of  the  infe- 
rior vena  cava,  lying  in  the  same  line  as 
the  fissure  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  fourth 
is  known  as  the  transverse  or  portal  fissure, 
which  in  a  manner  unites  the  other  fissures 
and  runs  at  right  angles  into  the  longitudi- 
nal fissure.  The  transverse  fissure  transmits 
three  vessels — the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal 
vein,  and  the  hepatic  duct — all  of  importance 
in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  liver. 
The  two  former  vessels  enter  the  organ  and 
supply  it  with  blood;  the  latter  duct  leaves 
the  liver  by  the  fissure,  and  carries  the 
biliary  secretion  from  the  gland.  In  man 
the  liver  occupies  a  position  in  the  right 
upper  side  and  towards  the  front  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  liver  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour. — Liver  of  antimony,  an  oxy- 
sulphuret  of  antimony. — Liver  of  sulphur, 
fused  sulphuret  of  potassium:  so  called  from 
its  liver-colour. 

Liver  (liv'er),  v.t.  To  deliver.  [Old  and 
provincial  English.] 

Liver-colour  (liv'er-kul-er),  a.  Of  the  col- 
our of  the  liver;  reddish-brown. 

Liver-coloured  (liv'er-kul-erd),  a.  Of  the 
colour  uf  the  liver;  as,  a  liver-coloured  dog. 

Liver- complaint  (liv'er-kom-plant),  ?i.  Dis- 
ease of  the  liver. 

Livered  (liv'erd),  a.  Having  a  liver:  used  in 
composition;  as,  v/hite-livered. 

But  I  am  p\%tQn-liverrd  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter.  ShaJk. 

Liver-fluke  (liv'er-fluk),  n.     Distoma  hepa- 

ticum.     See  DiSTOMA. 
Livergrown  (liv'er-gron),  a.  Having  a  large 

liver. 
Liveried  (liv'er-id),  a.    Wearing  a  livery,  as 

servants. 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her.    Milton. 
Livering  (I'Ver-ing),  n.     A  kind  of  pudding 
or  sausage  made  of  liver  or  pork. 

Liverings,  white-skinned  as  ladies.     Chapman, 

Liver-spots  (liv'er-spots),  n.pl.  A  popular 
term  for  the  disease  properly  called  pity- 
riasis  versicolor,  which  chiefly  affects  the 
arms,  breast,  and  abdomen.  See  PITYRIASIS. 
Liverstone  (liv'er- ston),  n.  [G.  leber-stein, 
liverstone.]  A  stone  or  species  of  earth,  of 
a  gray  or  brown  colour,  which,  when  rubbed 
or  heated  to  redness, 
emits  the  smell  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  or  al- 
kaline sulphuret. 
Liverwort  (liv'er- 
wert),  ?i.  [From  the 
appearance  of  the 
plants.]  One  of  a  nat. 

wort  (Rfboiiiia,  hemi-    cryptogamic     plants, 
sfherica).  differing  from  mosses, 

to  which  they  are 
closely  allied,  in  their  capsule  never  having 
a  distinct  lid,  and  consequently  in  the  total 
absence  of  a  peristome. 

Livery  (liv'er-i),  n.  [Fr.  livree,  from  livrf, 
pp.  of  livrer,  to  deliver,  because  the  livree 
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was  originally  »  thing  remitted  or  Riven, 
and  particularly  clothe*  for  dependant*  or 


poror».       .  . 

to  liberate.  ]  1.  In  law,  (a)  the  act  of  airing 
possession  of  property:  chiefly  used  In  the 
ihnST  K«ry  o/  ««i»,  that  to.  the  putting 
a  penon  In  corporal  possession  of  a  free- 
hold by  giving  him  the  ring  latch,  or  key 
of  the  door;  or,  U  land,  by  delivering  him 
a  turf  or  twig;  or,  in  either  ca»e,  doing  any 
act  before  wltnease.  which  clearly  pUu» 
the  party  in  poa.ession.  It  formerly  accom- 
panied all  conveyance,  of  land,  but  is  now 
confined  to  that  conveyance  called  a  feon- 

—  -•     (b)  The  writ  by  which  poMe«ion  to 

.-I  Keleaie  from  wardship;  dellver- 

Death  fewer  tturriri  gives 
Thsm  life  <.*•/»•»«. 

It  concerned  them  first  to  sue  onl  Ibeir  Umitm* 
tae  «uu»t  wardship  o(  hit  encroaching  pre>*«u»'c. 

8.  An  allowance  of  food  at  a  certain  rate; 
an  allowance  of  food  statedly  given  oat;  a 
ration,  u  to  a  family,  to  servant*,  to  horses, 
Ac.;  hence,  the  state  of  helnic  kept  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  and  regularly  fed  and  tended;  as, 
to  keep  horses  at  finery. 

What  limy  rs.  we  by  common  u««  In  England 
know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  U  allowance  of 
hone-nieat.  «i  they  commonly  we  the  word  in 
stabling;  M  to  keep  horse*  at  Intry,  the  which 
word.!  guess,  U  derived  of  livcnng  or  delivering 
forth  theft  nightly  food.  S/aiur. 

4.  (a)  The  badge  or  uniform  clothing  given 
by  barons  and  others  to  their  retainers  when 
in  military  service;  and  hence.  sometime*  a 
division  of  an  army  distinguished  from  an- 
other ilivi.ii.ii  by  such  badge  or  uniform. 
(6)  The  peculiar  dress  by  which  the  servants 
of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  are  distin- 
guished; as,  a  claret-coloured  livery,  (c)  The 
peculiar  dress  or  garb  assumed  by  any  class 
or  association  of  iiersons  to  their  own  use; 
as,  the  livery  of  the  tradesmen  of  London, 
of  a  priest,  of  a  charity-school,  and  the  like;  | 
also,  the  whole  body  or  association  of  per-  ' 
sons  wearing  such  a  garb  ;  as,  the  whole 
lioery  of  London. 

From  the  periodical  deliveries  of  these  character. 
Me  article*  of  servile  costulua  (blue  coat?)  came 
our  word  Iftfrj.  Dt  Qitiitctf. 

(il)  Any  characteristic  dress,  or  a  dress  as- 
sumed for  or  worn  upon  a  particular  occa- 
sion; hence,  characteristic  covering  or  out- 
ward appearance;  as,  the  I  it-try  of  May  or 
of  autumn. 

Now  came  ftiO  erenimr  on.  and  twilight  gr*r 
Had  in  her  sober  tntry  all  things  clad.    J/I//.-M. 

LtTery  (llv'er-l),  *•  '  To  clothe  in,  or  as  in, 
livery. 

Hi*  rudeness  10  with  his  authorized  youth 

Did  liixrji  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth.      Ska*. 

Livery  (IIVer-1),  a.  Resembling  the  liver  ; 
as,  a  lirery  colour,  texture,  Ac. 

Livery-coat  (llv'er-l  k6t),  n.  A  coat  worn 
by  servants  In  livery. 

Livery  -  company  (llv'er-l-knm-pa-niX  n- 
The  company  ofLondnn  liverymen. 

Livery-gown  (HvVr-i-goun),  n.  The  robe 
worn  by  a  London  liveryman. 

Liveryman  (llv'er-l-man),  n.  One  who 
wears  a  livery  ;  specifically,  a  freeman  of 
the  city  of  London,  who.  having  paid  cer- 
tain fees.  Is  entitled  to  wear  the  cnaracter- 
totic  dress  or  11  very  of  the  company  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  also  to  enjoy  certain  other 
privileges,  as  the  right  to  vote  In  the  elec- 
tion of  the  lord-mayor,  sheriffs,  chamber- 
lain. Ac. 

Livery-man  (UVrr-i-nian),  «.  A  person  who 
keeps  a  livery-stable. 

Livery-servant  (liv'rrl-ser-vant).  n.  Aser- 
vant  who  wears  a  livery. 

Livery-stable  (liv.--r.l-sta.nl).  n.  A  stable 
where  horses  are  kept,  or  kept  and  main- 
tained for  hire. 

Livid  (llVid).  a  [I.  (Yruftu,  from  IIMO,  to 
be  black  and  blur  ]  Black  and  blue;  of  a 
lead  colour;  discoloured,  as  flesh  by  contu- 
sion 

If  pon  my  livid  Bps  bestow  a  kiss.        Prytttn. 

Llvldlty,  Llvidneis  (ll-vld'i-U.  IMd-nes), 
n.  The  state  of  I.  -in  ;  livid;  a  dork  colour, 
like  that  of  bruised  flesh. 

The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  Mate,  are  dark- 
new  or  /MnUir>  of  the  countenance.  Arbuthttet. 

Llvlns;  <  living  X  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  life 
or  the  vital  functions  In  operation  ;  not  dead 
1  Having  the  appearance  of  animation  ;  In 
motion;  flowing:  running;  as.  a  tiring  spring 
or  fountain  :  oppos.  ' 
ducing  action,  anlm 
ening:  as.  a  linn,;  ,  . 

—  Lwiag  font  [L  m>  riro).  In  pAyitrj.  the 


Kit  to  ttaamaU.  -\  Pro- 
latlon,  and  vigour;  quick- 
principle  ;  a  IMiui  faith. 


force  of  a  body  to  motion,  estimated  by  the 
distance  to  which  the  body  goes.— Lamg 
net,  rock  la  it*  native  or  original  state  or 

1.  .iti  MI 

I  now  found  myself  on  a  rude  and  narrow  stairway. 
the  steps  of  which  were  cut  oul  of  the  toinrrfa. 

• 

— Tht  living,  one  who  Is  or  those  who  are 
alive:  usually  with  a  plural  signification; 
as,  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Tfu living  will  lay  il  to  his  bcait.      EccL  vii.  3. 
Living  (liv'ing).  n.    1.  Means  of  subsistence; 

He  d'ivided  unto  them  his  Uuuif.     Luke  x»  ix 
She  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had.  even 
all  her  Itrinf.  Mark  «iL  44. 

Thus  earn'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself.  Ttnnyson. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life ;  the  act  of  liv- 
ing, or  of  living  comfortably. 

There  is  no  livittg  without  trusting  somebody  or 
other  to  some  cases.  UEOr*»ic. 

3.  The  beneflce  of  a  clergyman;  an  ecclesi- 
astical charge  which  a  minister  receives. 

Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  abso- 
lute imwer  of  iioniin.itiriL;  spiritual  jiastors,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  our  own  time  re- 
signed theix  tiling*  by  hundreds.  &lacanl*iy. 

4.  Manner  of  life. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  so  near  for  their  loiinf,  that  they  went  near  to 
tuuch  him  for  his  life.  Haytvard. 

Llvingly  (uVing-H).  adv.  In  a  living  state. 
Livlngness  (llv'ing-ues),  n.  State  of  being 
alive;  quickness;  possession  of  energy  or 
vigour;  animation;  as,  the  livingneuot  his 
faith. 

Livonian  (Ii-v6'ni-an),  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
I"  Livonia;  Lettish. 

Livonian  (li-vo'ni-an).  n.  1  A  native  or  In- 
habitant of  Livonia. -2.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Livonians. 

Livor  (li'ver).  n.  [L]  Malignity.  "The 
utmost  that  (iror  and  malice  can  invent' 
Burton. 

Llvraison  (le-vra-zoh),  n.  (Fr..  from  limr, 
to  deliver.]  A  part  of  a  took  or  literary 
composition  printed  and  delivered  before 
the  work  is  completed. 
Llvre  ( le-vr),  n.  [  Fr. ;  L  libra.  ]  An  old 
French  money  of  account,  not  now  in  use, 
having  been  superseded  by  tile  franc.  The 
In-i''  tournoii  was  worth  20  sous,  about  VXl. 
sterling;  the  (it-re  jMrifu.  25  sous,  about  Ix. 
LlxivlaL,  LixiviOUS(lik8-iv'i-al,  liks-iv'i-us), 
a.  [L.  lain 'urn,  from  lac,  ashes  ]  1.  Obtained 
by  llxivlatlon;  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt  extracted  from  wood-ashes.  —2.  Contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  salt  extracted  from  the 
ashes  of  wood. — 3.  Of  the  colour  of  lye;  re- 
sembling lye.  —4.  Ilaving  the  qualities  of 
alkaline  salts  from  wood-ashes.  —  Lixiviul 
xtltt.  in  clii'm  salts  obtained  by  passing 
water  through  ashes,  or  by  pouring  it  on 
them. 

Lixiviate  (liks-iv'i-at),  t>.(.  [L.  lixivium 
(which  see).]  To  subject  to  the  process  of 
lixiviation;  to  form  into  lye;  to  impreg- 
nate with  salts  from  wood-ashes;  as,  water 
is  lixiriated  by  passing  through  ashes. 
Lixiviate,  Lixiviated  (liks-iv'i-at,  liks-iv'i- 
at  nli,  a,  1.  Pertaining  to  lye  or  lixivium; 
of  the  quality  of  alkaline  salts.  -  Impreg- 
nated with  salts  from  wood-ashes. 
Lixiviation  (liksiv'i-a"shon),  n.  The  opera- 
tion or  process  of  extracting  alkaline  salts 
from  ashes  by  pouring  water  on  them,  the 
water  passing  through  them  taking  up  the 
salts. 

Lixivlous,  n  See  I.IMVI AI.. 
Lixivium  (llks-iv'i-um),  n.  [L.,  from  lix, 
wood-ashes,  lye.  ]  Water  Impregnated  with 
alkaline  salts  taken  up  from  wood-ashes: 
sometimes  applied  to  other  extracts. 
Lizard  (llz'erd).  n.  [Fr.  Itzard,  from  L.  la- 
certa,  lacertut,  a  lizard.]  1.  The  popular 
F.uglish  name  of  all  the  lacertilian  reptiles, 
but  specifically  restricted  to  the  members  of 
the  family  Laccrtldre.  The  true  lizards  have 
four  legs  with  five  toes  each,  a  scaly  exo- 
skcleton,  a  slender  bifid  protrusible  tongue, 
and  a  heart  with  two  auricles  and  one  ven- 
tricle. The  only  true  British  lizards  are  the 
sand-lizard  and  the  viviparous  lizard.  The 
graceful  little  green  lizard  of  the  Continent 
is  the  Lactrta  tiridit.  It  occurs  also  in 
Jersey.  The  Megalosaurus  and  other  large 
fossil  aaurians  are  lizard-like,  though  in 
several  points  they  resemble  the  crocodile. 
The  monitors.  Iguanas,  geckos,  and  chame- 
leons are  also  commonly  included  under  this 
term.  See  RACKIA.  LACIRTIDA— 2.  A'uur, 
a  piece  of  rope,  sometimes  with  two  legs,  and 
one  or  more  iron  thimbles  or  blocks  spliced 
into  it:  used  in  a  vessel  for  various  purposes. 


Lizard-seeker  niz'erd-sek-«r),  n.  C 
a  genus  of  exotic  cuckoos  (Sniirothera),  so 
called  because  the  birds  live  much  on 
lizards,  which  they  seek  on  the  ground. 
Lizard-stone  (liz'erd-stftn).  n.  A  name  for 
the  serpentine  marble  stone  obtained  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  l.aanl 
Point.  It  is  worked  up  into  chimney-pieces, 
ornaments,  &c.  Simmandt. 
Lizard-tail  (liz'erd-tal).  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Saururus  (S.  cernuut),  having  a  ter- 
minal spike  of  white  flowers  somewhat 
resembling  a  lizard's  tail  In  form.  It  grows 
In  marshes  in  North  America,  and  is  the 
type  of  a  small  order,  Saururacetc,  allied  to 
the  i>cpper  family. 

T,l»m«  (bi'nia  or  1  ya'niit ).  n.  [  A  Peruvian 
word.]  An  ungulate  ruminating  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Auchenia  (A.  lama),  closely 
allied  to  the  cameL  from  which  It  la  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  absence  of  a  hump, 
by  being  smaller,  by  the  separation  of  the 
toes,  and  by  having  claws.  It  was  the  only 
beast  of  burden  in  America  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  still  used 
as  such  in  the  Andes,  tin-  conformation  of 
its  feet  enabling  It  to  walk  on  slopes  too 
rough  or  steep  for  any  other  animal.  It  i> 
about  3  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  has  a 
longish  neck,  it  Is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
alpaca  that  the  latter  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  nner-woolled  variety  of  it. 
Llan.  [W.,  an  inclosure,  and  hence,  a 
church.  ]  A  very  frequent  element  in 
place-names  in  Wales,  and  occurring  also 
in  England  and  .Scotland;  as,  .Uondaff: 
L?a?!gollcn ;  itenidloes;  Lanlivery;  Lan- 
ark; ianrick;  LAanbryde;  Ac. 
Llandeilo  Beds (lan-di'16  bedz),  n.pl.  In  geol. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  lower  Silurian  rock 
groups,  consisting  of  calcareous,  dark-col- 
oured Mags,  with  sandstone,  and  containing 
molluscs,  trilobites,  and  many  graptolltes. 
It  is  so  named  from  the  town  of  Llandeilo- 
Fawr,  in  Caemiiirthen,  near  which  it  occurs. 
It  is  5000  feet  thick  in  North  Wales. 
Llandovery  Rocks  (lnn-do'ver-i  roks),  n.pl. 
f  From  Lliindtrcery,  where  these  rocks  are 
best  developed.  ]  In  geol.  certain  beds  of 
sandstones  and  shales  In  Wales,  the  upper 
series  of  which  belongs  to  the  upper  Silu- 
rian, being  unconformable  on  the  lower, 
which  goes  with  the  lower  Silurian.  Both 
scries  are  sandy 

Llanero  (lyan-er'o).  n.  [Sp..  from  llano.} 
An  inhabitant  of  the  llanos  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  llaneros  are  principally  con- 
verted Indians  or  descendants  of  Indians 
and  whites,  and  aro  distinguished  for  activ- 
ity, ferocity,  ignorance,  and  semi-barbarous 
habits.  They  arc  almost  all  shepherds  or 
cattle  herds. 

Llanos  (lan'oz  or  lyit'noz),  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  from 
L  plamis,  level.)  Vast  and  almost  entirely 
level  steppes  or  plains  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  America.  Many  portions  of  them 
are  covered  with  little  or  no  vegetation,  ex- 
cept on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  during  the 
seasons  of  inundation;  others  again,  as  the 
plains  of  Venezuela,  furnish  pasture  for 
large  herds  of  cattle;  while  others  are 
covered  with  forests. 

Lloyd's  (luidz),  n.  [Because  the  head- 
quarters of  the  underwriters  was  originally 
Lloyd's  coffee-house  from  1716.  ]  1.  A  society 
of  underwriters  and  others  in  London  for 
the  collection  and  diffusion  of  marine  intel- 
ligence, the  insurance,  classification,  and 
certification  of  vessels,  and  the  transaction 
of  business  of  various  kinds  connected  with 
shipping.  They  have  agents  in  various 
•liiartcrs  of  the  world.  — 2.  Rooms  In  the 
Hoyal  Exchange,  London,  for  the  use  of 
underwriters,  &c.  —  Lloyd's  Lint,  a  Lon- 
don daily  publication,  containing  full  and 
early  information  as  to  shipping  matters.— 
Lloyd's  Remitter,  a  register  of  British  and 
foreign  shipping,  published  yearly.  The 
names  of  the  vessels  ore  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  ranked  in  different  classes 
(as  Al,  &c.)according  to  their  qualifications, 
their  title  to  be  in  any  class  being  deter- 
mined by  the  report  of  surveyors,  and  by 
certain  rules  as  to  their  construction,  the 
nature  of  the  materials,  their  state  of  repairs, 
age,  &c. 

Lloyd's  Bond  (loldz'  bond),  n.  [After  John 
Horatio  Lloyd,  a  barrister,  who  first  intro- 
duced them.  ]  A  species  of  security  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  corporate  bodies,  u 
railway  companies,  whose  powers  of  borrow- 
ing money  are  regulated  and  limited  by  sta- 
tute, to  Incur  greater  money  liabilities  than 
statutory  enactment  permits  them  to  do  by 


nu,  far,  tat,  fall,       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       nfite,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c.  fry. 
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borrowing.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  debt 
under  the  company's  seal,  with  a  promise  of 
payment  at  a  specified  time,  and  bearing  a 
certain  rate  of  interest. 

Lo  0»),  aeetam.  [A.  Sax.  W.]  Look;  see; 
behold ;  observe :  used  to  excite  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  a  person  to  some  object  of 
sight  or  subject  of  discourse. 

Lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  Acts  xiii.  46. 

Loach,  Loche  (loch),  n.  [Fr.  loche,  a  loach.  ] 
1.  A  small  llsh  of  the  genus  Cobitis  (C. 
barbatula),  inhabiting  small  clear  streams 
in  England,  and  esteemed  dainty  food.  A 


Loach  (Cobitis  bardahtla). 

smaller  species,  the  spined  loach  or  gTOund- 
ling(C.  tonta),  also  occurs  in  England. — 2.  A 
name  given  also  to  the  eel-pout  (Lota  vul- 
garis)  and  the  three-bearded  rockling  (AIo- 
tella  vulgaris). 

Load  (loci),  u.  [0.  E.  lode,  a  load,  from  A.  Sax. 
hladan,  to  load.  See  LADE.]  1.  A  burden; 
that  which  is  laid  on  or  put  in  anything  for 
conveyance;  that  which  is  borne  or  sustained ; 
a  weight;  as,  a  heavy  load.— 2.  The  amount 
or  quantity  which  a  person  can  carry ;  the 
contents  of  a  ship,  waggon,  cart,  barrow, 
or  the  like,  or  in  general  as  much  as  can  be 
carried  at  one  time  by  the  conveyance  com- 
monly used  for  the  article  carried ;  as,  a  load 
of  wood  or  coal ;  a  load  of  hay.  —  3.  That 
which  is  borne  with  pain  or  difficulty;  a 
grievous  weight;  encumbrance;  fig.  that 
which  burdens,  oppresses,  or  grieves  the 
mind  or  spirits. 

Jove  lightened  of  its  bad 
Th'  enormous  mass.  Pcpe. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  toad  of  sorrow.  Shak. 

4.  The  charge  of  a  firearm ;  as,  a  load  of 
powder.— 5.  Weight  or  violence,  as  of  blows. 

And  Mnestheus  laid  hard  load  upon  his  helm.  Drydtn. 

6.  A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  that  oppresses, 
or  as  much  as  can  be  borne. 

There  are  those  that  can  never  sleep  without  their 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought  till  they  have  laid 
all  their  cares  to  rest  with  a  bottle.  L' Estrange. 

T.Inmtm'n^.thequantityofniuedishesofore, 
each  dish  being  about  i  cwt.— 8.  In  meeh.  the 
quantity  of  work  done  by  an  engine  or  other 
prime  mover  when  loaded  or  working  to  its 
full  power.— SYN.  Weight,  burden,  encum- 
brance, freight,  cargo,  lading. 
Load  (lod),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  loaded;  ppr.  toorf- 
ing.  [Loaden,  a  former  pp.,  is  hardly  any 
longer  in  use;  laden,  which  U  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  pp.  of  this  verb,  strictly  be- 
longs to  lade.  ]  1.  To  lay  a  burden  on;  to 
charge  with  a  load;  to  make  heavy;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  lading  or  cargo ;  as,  to  load  a 
camel  or  a  horse;  to  load  a  cart  or  waggon. 

Your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden;  they  are  a 
burden  to  the  weary  beast.  Is.  xlvi.  I. 

2.  To  weigh  down,  either  with  what  is  cum- 
bersome or  embarrassing,  or  with  what  is 
valuable ;  to  oppress ;  to  encumber ;  to  be- 
stow or  confer  in  great  abundance ;  as,  to 
load  the  stomach  with  meat;  to  load  the 
mind  or  memory. 

Those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.  Shak. 

8.  To  make  heavy  by  something  added  or 
appended ;  as,  to  load  a  whip ;  to  load  a 
cane. — 4.  To  place  a  charge  in;  to  charge, 
as  a  gun  with  powder,  or  with  powder  and 
ball  or  shot. — To  load  dice,  to  make  one  side 
heavier  than  the  other,  so  as  to  cause  the 
die  to  fall  on  that  side  and  the  side  opposite 
to  come  up. — To  load  ttrine,  to  drug  or  hocus 
wine.  '  A  loaded  bottle  of  wine. '  Thack- 
i'1-aii. 

Load  (lod).  n.    Same  as  Lode. 

Loader  (Ind'er),  ».    One  who  loads. 

Loading  flod'ing),  n.  A  cargo ;  a  burden  ; 
also,  anything  that  makes  pall  of  a  load. 

Load-line  ( lod'lin),  n.  Saut.  a  line  drawn 
on  the  side  of  a  vessel  to  show  the  depth 
to  which  she  sinks  in  the  water  when  not 
over-loaded. 


Loadmanage  t    (  lod  '  man  -  aj  ),    n.     [See 

l.oAi'SMAN.J    Pilotage;  skill  of  a  pilot. 
Loadsmant  (lodz'man),  n.     [A.  Sax.  Idd- 
man,  a  leader  —  lad,  course,  voyage,  and 
man.    See  LOADSTONE.]    A  pilot. 
Loadstar,  Lodestar  (lod'star),  n.    [Lode, 
load,  A.  Sax.  lad,  course,  way,  and  star;  the 
same  compound  appears  in  Icel.  leithar- 
sljarna.   See  also  LOADSTONE.]   A  star  that 
leads  or  serves  to  guide;  especially  the  pole- 
star. 

Loadstone.  Lodestone(l°d'st6n),  n.  [Better 
written  lode&tone,  as  it  is  from  lode,  A.  Sax. 
hid,  way,  course,  journey,  from  root  of  verb 
lead,  and  stone;  in  Icel.  Uithar-steinn.  Load- 
star, loadgjnan  (or  lodeman),  are  similar 
compounds.]  (  I'Vj',  ,)  An  ore  of  iron, 
consisting  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  iron  in  a  state  of  combination,  and 
frequently  called  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron.  Loadstone  is  found  in  considerable 
masses  in  iron  mines  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Spain,  Italy,  China,  and  several 
other  countries.  It  is  of  a  dark  -gray 
colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre  ;  its  primi- 
tive form  is  the  regular  octahedron  ;  sp. 
gr.  4-26.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  singular  pro- 
perty which  it  has  of  attracting  iron.  The 
loadstone  has  the  power  of  communicating 
its  properties  to  iron  and  steel,  which  then 
become  what  are  called  artificial  magnets. 
See  MAGNET. 

Loaf  (lof),  n.  pi.  Loaves  (lovz).  [A.  Sax. 
AW,  I0f;  Goth,  hlaibs,  hlaifs,  IceL  Metfr, 
O.H.G.  hlaib,  Q.  lail>,  leib,  allied  to  Rus. 
chljeb,  Pol.  chleb,  bread,  loaf.  This  word 
forms  the  lo,  la  of  lord  and  lady  (which  see).  ] 
A  thick  lump  or  mass;  especially,  a  large 
regularly  shaped  or  moulded  mass,  as  of 
bread,  sugar,  cake,  or  the  like. 
Loaf  (lof),  v.i.  To  lounge;  to  idle  away  one's 
time.  See  LOAFER. 

Loaf  (lof),  v.t.  To  pass  or  spend  in  idleness, 
as  time  ;  to  spend  lazily  ;  as,  to  loaf  away 
whole  days. 

Loafer  (lof'er),  n.  An  idle  man  or  lounger; 
one  who  seeks  his  living  by  sponging  or 
dubious  expedients  ;  one  who  is  too  lazy  to 
practise  a  calling. 

The  word  loafer  owes  something  to  this  Gipsy  root 
(/<>.-<>  or  /,'.-rv  and  loure,  to  steal),  as  well  as  to  the 
German  lanftr  (landlan/er).  and  Mexican-Spanish 
galeofar,  and  for  this  reason,  that  when  the  term 
began  to  be  popular  in  1834  or  1835,  1  can  distinctly 
remember  that  it  meant  to  pilfer.  A  petty  pilferer 
was  a  loafer,  but  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  tribe  of 
loungers  in  the  sun,  and  the  disreputable  pickers  up 


. 

was  a  loafer,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
loungers  in  the  sun,  and  the  disreputa 
of  inconsidered  trifles  were  called  loafers. 
C.  G. 


.     .  Lrland. 

Loaf-sugar  (loaf'shu-ger),  n.  Sugar  refined 
and  formed  into  a  conical  mass. 

Loam  (lorn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lam;  D.  leem,  Q. 
lehm,  loam,  clay,  allied  to  E.  lime,  and  pro- 
bably L.  limn.*,  slime,  mud.]  1.  A  native 
clay  mixed  with  sand  and  occasionally  with 
some  carbonate  of  lime,  ora  soil  compounded 
of  various  earths,  of  which  the  chief  are 
siliceous  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
or  chalk,  the  clay  predominating.  Decayed 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  the  form 
of  humus,  is  often  found  in  loams  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  soil  is  fertile 
in  proportion.  Iron,  magnesia,  and  various 
salts  are  occasionally  found  in  loams.— 
2.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  the  former 
predominating,  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
horse-dung,  or  some  equivalent,  as  chopped 
straw,  saw  -dust,  &c.,  added,  used  for 
moulding  in  iron-founding. 

Loam  (lorn),  v.t.  To  cover  with  loam;  to 
clay. 

The  joist  ends  and  girders,  which  be  in  the  walls. 
must  he  toamed  all  over  to  preserve  them  from  the 
corroding  of  the  mortar.  jl/.-  u'<: 

Loamy  (lom'i),  a.  Consisting  of  loam;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  loam,  or  resembling 
it;  as,  loamy  soil. 

Loan  (Ion),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Ian,  a  loan,  gift, 
contr.  for  Uehen,  from  lihan,  to  lend  ; 
Icel.  Idn,  Dan.  laan,  D.  leen,  a  loan.  See 
LEND.  The  same  root  is  in  L  linquo,  to 
leave  (whence  relinquish,  &c.  ).  ]  1.  The  act 
of  lending  or  condition  of  being  lent;  a  lend- 
ing; as,  to  arrange  a  loan. 

To  find,  at  someplace  I  shall  come  at,  arms 
On  loan,  or  else  for  pledge.  Tennyson. 

2.  That  which  is  lent  ;  anything  furnished 
for  temporary  use  to  a  person  at  his  request, 
on  the  express  or  implied  condition  that 
the  specific  thing  shall  be  returned,  or  its 
equivalent  in  kind  ;   especially,  a  sum  of 
money  lent  at  interest. 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 

Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness.  Stiat. 

3.  Permission  to  use;  grant  of  the  use  ;  as,  a 


loan  of  credit.  —Public  loan,  the  name  given 
to  money  borrowed  by  the  state  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest.— Gratuitous  loan,  or  emn- 
modate,  in  law,  the  gratuitous  lending  of  an 
article  to  the  borrower  for  his  own  use, 
which  article  must  be  used  according  to  the 
lender's  intention,  and  restored  at  the  pro- 
per time  and  in  proper  condition. 

Loan  (Ion),  v.t.  [From  the  noun.]  To  lend. 
'The  practice  of  loaning  money.'  West- 
minster Rev.  [Not  much  used  in  Britain.  ] 

Loan  (Ion),  v.i  To  lend,  as  money.  [United 
States.  ] 

Loan,  Loaning  (Ion,  lon'ing),  n.  [See  LAND.  ] 

1.  An  opening  between  fields  of  corn,  near 
or  leading  to  the  homestead,  left  uncul- 
tivated, for  the  sake  of  driving  the  cattle 
homewards.  —  2.    A  narrow  inclosed  way 
leading  from  a  town  or  village,  sometimes 
from  one  part  of  a  village  to  another ;  a 
stretch  of  road  between  walls  or  hedges ;  a 
lane.    [Scotch.] 

Loanable  (lon'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  lent. 
[Rare.] 

It  is,  therefore,  so  much  subtracted  from  what  may 
correctly  be  called  the  amount  of  loanable  capital. 
7-  5.  Mill. 

Loanmonger  (16n'mung-ger),  n.  A  dealer 
or  jobber  in  loans. 

Teach  us,  that  taste  is  a  talisman,  which  can  do 
greater  wonders  than  the  millions  of  the  loantnaneer. 
Disraeli. 

Loan-Office  (16n'of-fls),  n.  1.  A  public  office 
in  which  loans  of  money  are  negotiated  for 
the  public,  or  in  which  the  accounts  of 
loans  are  kept  and  the  interest  paid  to  the 
lenders. — 2.  An  office  where  money  is  lent 
upon  goods  or  other  property ;  a  pawn- 
broker s  place  of  business. 

Loan-society  (16n'so-sl-e-ti),  n.  An  institu- 
tion established  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing money  on  loan  to  the  industrious  classes, 
and  receiving  back  payment  for  the  same  by 
instalments,  with  interest. 

Loasaceaa,  Loasese  (16-a-za'se-e,  16-a'se-e), 
n.  pi.  [Loasa,  a  South  American  name  of 
these  plants.]  A  small  nat.  order  of  Ameri- 
can dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  cactal  alliance,  characterized  by  rigid, 
stinging  hairs;  hence  called  Chili  nettles. 
The  genus  Loasa  is  the  type.  They  have 
opposite  or  alternate  lobed  or  pinnatifid 
leaves,  and  solitary  or  racemose  white,  yel- 
low, or  reddish  (often  very  handsome) 
flowers.  Bartonia  aurea  and  some  species 
of  Mentzelia  are  in  frequent  cultivation. 

Loath  (loth),  a.  [See  LOTH.]  Filled  with 
disgust  or  aversion;  unwilling;  reluctant. 

Loathe  (!OTH),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  loathed;  ppr. 
loathing.  [A.  Sax.  Idthian,  to  hate.  See 
LOTH.]  1.  To  feel  disgust  at;  especially,  to 
have  an  extreme  aversion  of  the  appetite  to 
food  or  drink. 

Loathing  the  honey M  cakes,  1  long  for  bread. 

Cov>ley. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly;  to  hate;  to  abhor. 

Not  to  reveal  the  secret  winch  I  loathe,    ffaflrr. 
She  loathes  the  vital  air.  Dryeten. 

:;.  t  To  cause  to  hate  or  dislike;  to  disgust. 

(They)  loathe  men  from  reading  by  their  covert, 
slanderous  reproaches  of  the  Scriptures. 

Abf.  Parker. 

Loathe  (1°TH),  v.i.    To  feel  nausea,  disgust, 

or  abhorrence. 
Leather  (IdTH'er),  n.    One  who  loathes  or 

abhors. 
Loathful  (loTH'fnl),  a.    1.  Full  of  loathing ; 

hating;  abhorring. 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold.     Sfensrr. 

2.  Awakening  or  exciting  loathing  or  dis- 
gust; disgusting. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust.    Sfensir. 

Loathing  (loTH'ing),  n.  Extreme  disgust ; 
abhorrence;  detestation. 

So  can  I  (five  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 
More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio.  Shak. 

Loathlngly  (IdTii'ing-li),  adv.  With  ex- 
treme disgust  or  abhorrence;  in  a  fastidious 
manner. 

Loathliness  (loTHli-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  loathly;  loathsomeness.  /•'/•  /.'.-•' 

Loathly  (IdTHli),  a.  Loathsome;  disgust- 
ing. 

Changed  to  a  lazar's  vile  and  loathly  ward, 

J.  BaiUie. 

While  the  loathliest  food 
We  prized  above  all  price.  Southty. 

Loathly  (loTH'li),  adv.    1.  With  loathness ; 

unwillingly;  reluctantly. 

This  shows  that  you  from  nature  loathly  stray. 
Donne. 

2.  In  a  loathsome  manner;  filthily. 

With  dust  and  blood  his  locks  were  Itathly  dfeht. 
Fairfax. 
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LOCALITY 


(16TH'nesX  n.     The  state  of 

being  loath;  unwillingness;  reluctance. 

After  they  had  sat  about  the  in.  there  grew  a 
general  silence  and  /MMisrji  to  speak.        B**tH. 

Loathsome  OATH 'sum),  o.  [Loath,  and 
trim  strnM.  See  LOTH  ]  1.  Causing  to 
loathe ;  exciting  disirust ;  disgusting.  •  The 
most  loaUuonu  and  deadly  forms  of  in- 
fection.' Maoaulay.  -2.  Kxclting  hatred  or 
abhorrence ;  odious ;  detestable.  '  Loath- 
aonu  sloth.'  Spenser. 

Loathsomely  (loTU'sum-ll),  adv.  In  s  loath- 
some manner. 

Loathsomeness  (loTH'sum-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  loathsome,  or  of  exciting 
extreme  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

Loathy  I  (loTH'i),  o.    Loathsome. 

Her  face  most  foul  and  ilthy  was  to  see. 
With  squinted  eye»  contrary  ways  Intended, 
And  tfftlij  mouth,  unmeet  a  mouth  to  be. 

Loaves,  n.  pi.  of  loaf. 

Lob  (lob),  »•  f.W.  uob,  s  dull,  unwieldy  fel- 
low; allied  to  looby,  lubber}  1.  A  dull, 
heavy,  sluggish  person ;  a  lout 

This  Is  the  wonted  way  for  quacks  and  cheats  to 
gull  country  lost.  Bf.  Gauden. 

4  Something  thick  and  heavy.— S.  A  lob- 
Lob  (lobX  ?.(.  To  hang  languidly ;  to  allow 
to  droop. 

And  their  poor  jades 
Ltt  down  their  heads.  S*«*. 

Lobate,  LobatedOob'at,  16b'at-e<l),  a.  [From 
lobe.]  I.  Consisting  of  or  having  lobes.— 
2.  A  term  applied 
by  Linniciis  to  the 
feet  of  those  birds 
which, as  the  grebe, 
are  furnished  at 
their  sides  with 
broad-lobed  mem- 
branes. 

Lobby  nob-bo.  ... 

[  L.  L.  l"f'»t.  I'i'i 
'•"I,  lobiutn,  Ac., 
a  covered  portico, 
i-loliters,  from  0. 
H.G.  laubia.G.  laubf.  an  arbour,  from  laub, 
a  leaf ,  foliage.  (See  LEAF  )  Lodge  Is  really 
another  form  of  this  word  ]  1.  An  Inclosed 
space  surrounding  or  communicating  with 
one  or  more  apartments ;  also,  a  small  hall 
or  waiting-room,  or  the  entrance  into  a 
principal  apartment,  where  there  is  a  consi- 
derable space  between  this  apartment  and 
a  portico  or  vestibule  Qurilt  —2.  That  part 
of  a  hall  of  legislation  not  appropriated  to 
the  official  use  of  the  assembly ;  hence,  the 
men  who  frequent  such  a  place  for  the  sake 
of  business  with  the  legislators.  [United 
States,] — 3.  Naut.  the  name  sometimes  given 
to  an  apartment  close  before  the  captain's 
cabin. — 4.  In  agri.  a  confined  place  for 
cattle,  formed  by  hedges,  trees,  or  other 
fencing  near  the  farmyard. 
Lobby  OobT)l),  r.i  To  frequent  the  lobby 
of  a  house  of  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  members  with  a  view  to  influ- 
ence their  votes ;  to  solicit  members  for 
their  votes  In  any  place  away  from  the 
house.  [United  States.  ] 

A  committee  has  gone  to  Albany  to  toMy  for  a 
new  bank  charter.  American  neu ifafer. 

Lobby  (lob/MX  ».  (.  1.  To  address  or  solicit, 
as  a  member  of  s  house  of  legislature.  In  the 
lobby  of  the  house  or  elsewhere  than  In  the 
house,  with  the  view  of  Influencing  his  vote 
in  favour  of  some  measure.  —  2/To  carry 
through  s  house  of  legislation,  as  a  measure 
or  bill,  by  addressing  or  soliciting  members 
In  the  lobby  of  the  house,  or  elsewhere  than 
in  the  house,  for  their  votes  In  favour  of  the 
measure  [United  States  ] 

Lobbyist  OobTil-lst),  n.  One  who  frequent-i 
the  lobby  of  a  house  of  legislation,  with  the 
view  of  influencing  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers;  s  lobby-member.  [United  States.] 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  state  legislature  In  ses- 
sion. .  .  .  Senators,  and  members  from  the  town  and 
r«ral  districts.  Americans.  Dutch.  EngUsh.  and  Irish 
•sttten,  IfMjiitt  in  the  interest  of  railway  monopo- 
lies, .  .  .  politicians  representing  municipal  'rings' 
.  .  .  were  mingled  in  the  corridor.  £<ra»«  Jamts. 

Lobby-member  (lolitii. mem-Mr),  n.  A  per- 
Km  who  frequents  the  lobby  of  a  house  of 
legislation  :  a  lobbyist    {United  States.) 
Lobcock  (It.b'k.ik).  n.    A  stupid,  sluggish. 
Inactive  person:  a  lob. 

I  asgisxx  one  of  those  heavy  /Vrfnrfe  that  are  good 
foe  seisin*  °M  to  hanc  at  the  tail  of  a  coach. 

Caryll 

Lob*  flobV  n  f.Fr  :  L.L.  Joew,  from  Or  lo- 
6o«,  a  lobe,  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  J  Any  pro- 


jectlon  or  division,  especially  of  a  rounded 
form;  as,  (a)  In  anal  a  round  projecting 
part  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  liver,  lungs. 
brain,  Ac.:  also  the  lower  soft  part  of  the 
ear  (6)  In  bot.  a  rounded  projection  or 
division  of  a  leaf.  (<•)  In  mach  the  larger  or 
most  prominent  and  projecting  part  of  a 
cam-wheel 

Lobed  (lolKl),  a.    Lobate  (which  see). 

Lobe-foot  (lob'fnt),  n.  A  lobe-footed  bird ; 
a  lobiped. 

Lobe-footed  (lob'f  iit-ed).  n.  Having  the  toes 
lobate  or  bordered  with  membranes,  as  the 
grebes.  See  LoBiPEmn.K. 

Lobelet  (lot/let),  n.    In  bat.  a  small  lobe. 

Lobelia  I  lo-l-i'li-a).  n  [In  honour  of  Matthew 
Label,  physician  and  botanist  to  James  I.  ] 
A  very  extensive  genus  of  beautiful  herbs,  J 
natives  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  of  the  wanner  parts  of  America, 
tribe  Lobeliacea),  nat  order  Campanulaceie.  { 
/.  in/lata  is  the  Indian  tobacco,  which  is 
cultivated  in  North  America,  and  Is  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  The  small  blue  Lotielia 
so  popular  In  gardens  is  /.  Knnut,  a  Cape 
species  A  brilliantly  scarlet-flowered  spe- 
cies, L  cardinalit,  is  the  cardinal -flower. 
(See  CARDINAL-FLOWER.)  L.  *iphUUica,  an 
American  species,  possesses  emetic,  cathar- 
tic, and  diuretic  properties.  Two  species 
are  found  wild  in  Britain. 

Lobellaceas  (ld-be'li-a"se-e), ».  pt.  A  tribe  of 
Campanulacea;,  differing  from  Campanu- 
lacee  proper  in  having  Irregular  Mowers, 
and  like  the  Composite  syngenesious  an- 
thers, but  otherwise  resembling  UK-MI  very 
nearly.  Tin-  species  principally  inhabit  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  They  abound 
In  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  sometimes 
proves  dangerous  when  taken  inwardly. 
Some  species,  however,  have  proved  valu 
able  cunttive  agents,  especially  Lobelia  in- 

Jlata. 

Lobelia  (Woc-lin),  n.  A  peculiar  principle 
procured  from  Lobelia,  injiata,  and  said  to 
resemble  nicotine. 

Loblole  MiVhi  nil.  n.  In  bot.  one  of  the 
small  lolies  into  which  the  thallus  of  some 
lichens  Is  divided. 

Lobiped  (16b'i-ped),  n.  [L.  L  lobrn,  a  lobe. 
and  L.  pen,  pfdis,  a  foot.]  A  bird  of  the 
family  Lobipedidic  ;  a  lobe-foot. 

Loblpedlda  (Idb-i-ped'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  aquatic  grallatorial  birds,  with  lateral 
expansions  on  the  toes,  not  united  into  webs. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  rails,  and  con- 
nect them  by  the  form  of  their  feet  with 
the  palmipeds  or  web -footed  birds.  In 
general  appearance  also  they  approach  the 
Anatidte.  The  family  includes  the  coots 
and  phalaropes. 

Loblolly  (loblol-li),  n.  [Lolly,  or  spoon 
meat,  for  lobl  or  lubbers.  Comp.  lollipop  ] 
Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat:  so  called  among; 
seamen. 

On  board  the  ships  of  war  water-gruel  is  loblolly, 
and  the  surgeon's  servant  or  mate  the  /oMV/y-boy. 
Grpse. 

Loblolly-bay  (loulol-li-baV  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Gordonia  Lasianthus,  nat. 
order  Linaceoc,  an  elegant  ornamental  ever- 
green tree  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
southern  United  States,  having  large  and 
showy  white  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet.  Its 
bark  Is  useful  for  tanning,  but  Its  wood  is 
of  little  value. 

Loblolly-boy  (Iob1ol-li-boi).  n.  An  attend- 
ant on  the  surgeon  on  board  ships  who  com- 
pounds the  medicines  and  assists  the  sur- 
geon in  his  duties. 

Lobolte  (IS'bo-it),  n.  In  mineral,  a  mag- 
nesian  Idocrase  occurring  in  Norway. 

Lobscouse  (lob'skousX  n.  [Written  also 
lobt-cmtrse,  laps-course,  from  lob  and  course, 
that  is,  course  or  dish  for  lubbers.]  A'auf. 
a  hash  of  meat  with  vegetables  of  various 
kinds ;  an  olio. 

Lobslded  (lob's!d-ed),  a.  Hanging  heavily 
on  one  side;  lopsided. 

Lobspound  (lobz'pound),  n.  A  pound  for 
lobs  or  louts ;  a  prison. 

Crowdero,  whom,  in  irons  bound. 

Thou  basely  threw'st  into  leb\foitttel.     tfudiprat. 

Lobster  (lob'sti-r),  n.  (A.  Sax.  loppestere, 
l«m»l,  lomutre,  corrupted  from  L.  limit  In, 
a  kind  of  lobster  or  crayfish,  also  a  locust  ] 
The  common  name  of  the  macrurous,  de- 
capodous,  stalk-eyed  crustaceans  belonging 
to  the  genus  Homarus.  They  have  two 
pairs  of  antemite.  the  outer  pair  remark- 
ably long.  The  month,  as  In  all  crusta- 
ceans, Is  vertical,  and  furnished  with  jaws 
and  foot- Jaws.  The  first  pair  of  ambulatory 


limbs  bear  the  well-known  and  formidable 
lobster-claws.  The  fifth  ring  of  the  thorax 
Is  soldered  to  the  carapace.  The  abdomen 
has  rudimentary  limbs  on  its  under  side, 
among  which  are  lodged  the  newly  excluded 
spawn.  The  tail  consists  of  several  flat 
shelly  plates  capable  of  being  spread  like  a 
fan,  and  used  as  a  swimming  organ.  When 
one  of  the  limbs  is  broken  off  it  will  be  re- 
produced In  a  few  weeks,  but  the  new  one 
is  never  quite  as  large  as  the  old  one.  They 
change  their  shell  periodically.  They  in- 
habit the  clearest  water,  living  in  the  cre- 
vices of  a  rocky  bottom.  The  Common  lob- 
ster (//.  vulgaris)  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  many  of  the  European  shores. 
Lobsters  are  esteemed  a  very  rich  and  nour- 
ishing aliment,  but  dangerous  unless  fresh 
and  in  good  condition.  They  are  gener- 
ally in  their  best  season  from  the  middle  of 
Octolier  till  the  beginning  of  May.  A  species 
allied  to  ours  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America.  The  sea^rayflsh,  or  spring 
lobster,  is  the  Palinitrvs  rwlgaris  of  zoolo- 
gists. The  fresh -water  lobster  (Aitaatt 
jliiciatilix)  is  called  crawfish  or  crayfish, 
and  Is  chiefly  distinguished  by  having  the 
fifth  thoracic  ring  movable. 
Lobster-moth  (lob'ster-moth),  n.  See  STAC- 

ROPH8. 

Lobular  Oob'u-ler),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ter, nature,  or  form  of  a  lobule  or  small 
lobe. 

Lobulated  0°b'u-lnt-ed),  a.  Consisting  of 
lobules  or  small  lobes;  having  small  lobed 
divisions. 

The  liver  of  the  crab  ...  is  a  looiilated  granular 
mass.  Dr.  Carf  enter. 

Lobule  (lob'ul),  n.  [Dim.  of  lobe.]  A  small 
lobe. 

Lobworm  (lob'werm),  n.  The  lugwomi 
(which  see). 

Local  (lo'kal).  a  [L.  localis,  from  locvs,  a 
place.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  particular  place 
or  to  a  fixed  or  limited  portion  of  space; 
as,  local  nearness;  local  circumstances. — 
2.  Limited  or  confined  to  a  spot,  place,  or 
definite  district ;  as,  a  local  custom  ;  a  local 
word.— 3.  t  Being  or  situated  in  a  particular 
place;  having  place  or  position. 

Dream  not  of  their  fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel.  Milton. 

4.  In  math,  related  to  or  concerning  a  locus. 
—  Local  actions,  in  late,  actions  which  must 
be  brought  in  a  particular  country  where 
the  cause  arises:  distinguished  from  IKIH- 
sitory  actions.  —  Local  affection,  in  med.  a 
disease  or  ailment  confined  to  a  particular 
part  or  organ,  and  not  directly  affecting  the 
system,- -Z,oca£aMe0ui?ice,such  as  is  duefrom 
an  alien  or  stranger  born  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues within  the  sovereign's  dominions  and 
protection. — Local  attraction,inmagnetism, 
attraction  causing  a  compass-needle  to  de- 
viate from  its  proper  direction,  exerted  by 
objects  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
especially  on  ship-board.  —  Local  colours. 
See  under  COLOUR.  —  Local  militia,  a  tem- 
porary armed  force,  embodied  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  and  serving  within 
certain  limits. — Local  problem,  in  math,  one 
that  is  capable  of  an  infinite  number  of 
solutions. — Local  taxes,  those  assessments 
which  are  limited  to  ceitain  districts,  as 
poor  rates,  parochial  tuxes,  county  rates, 
&c. 

Local  (lo'kal),  n.  An  item  or  paragraph  of 
news  in  a  newspaper  which  has  reference 
to  a  particular  place  or  locality. 

Locale  Oo-kal'e),  n.  [Fr.  focaC,  a  locality 
Locale  as  a  noun  is  a  spurious  form.]  A 
place,  spot,  or  locality. 

Localism  (16'kal-izm).  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  local;  affection  for  aplace.— 2.  A  mode 
of  speaking  or  acting  peculiar  to  a  place;  a 
local  idiom  or  phrase. 

Locality  Oo-kal'i-ti),  n.  1.  Existence  in  a 
place,  or  in  a  certain  portion  of  space. 

It  is  thought  that  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of 
quantity  and  dimension,  and  that  tliey  have  nothing 
lo  do  with  grosser  locality.  Glawillt. 

2.  Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place; 
as,  locality  of  trial.  — 3.  Position;  situation: 
place ;  particularly,  geographical  place  or 
situation,  as  of  a  mineral,  plant,  or  animal. 
4.  In  Scots  law,  the  adjustment  or  appor- 
tionment of  the  aggregate  stipend  to  a  min- 
ister from  the  teinds  of  a  parish  among  the 
several  heritors  liable  to  pay  it.  The  decree 
of  the  Telnd  Court  modifying  the  stipend  is 
called  a  decree  of  modification.— 6.  Inyfiren. 
ability  to  recognize  and  remember  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  a  place.  —  Locality  o/ 
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a  widow,  in  Scots  law,  the  lands  life-rented 
by  a  widow  under  her  contract  of  marriage. 

Localization  (lo'kal-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
art  of  localizing. 

Localize  (16'kal-lz),vJ.  pret.  &pp.  localized; 
ppr.  localizing.  1.  To  make  local;  to  fix  in 
or  assign  to  a  particular  place.— 2.  To  dis- 
cover or  detect  the  place  of;  as,  to  localize 
a  fault  in  a  telegraph  wire  or  cable. 

Locally  (loTtal-UX  ado.  With  respect  to 
place;  in  place;  as,  to  be  locally  separated 
or  distant. 

We  may  discern  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
perpetuation  of  a  particular  form  of  Christianity  ami 
the  perpetuation  of  a  particular  language.  .  .  .  Both 
prevail  locally,  and  are  transmitted  by  a  faithful  tra- 
dition from  father  to  son.  •  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Locate  (16'kat),  v,t.  pret.  &pp.  located;  ppr. 
locating.  [L.  loco,  locatum,  from  locus,  a 
place.  ]  1.  To  set  in  a  particular  spot  or  posi- 
tion; to  place;  to  settle. 

She  was  already  'of  a  certain  age,'  and,  despair- 
ing of  a  lover,  accepted  the  pood  old  country  squire, 
and  was  located  for  the  rest  of  her  life  as  mistress  of 
Lonstead  Abbey.  Farrar. 

2.  To  select,  survey,  and  settle  the  bounds 
of,  as  a  particular  tract  of  land;  to  desig- 
nate by  limits,  as  a  portion  of  land;  as,  to 
locate  a  tract  of  a  hundred  acres  in  a  parti- 
cular township.    [United  States.]— 3.  To  de- 
signate and  determine  the  place  of;  as,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  locate  a  church 
or  a  court-house.    [United  States.] 

Locate  (16'kat),  v.i.  To  reside;  to  place  one's 
self  or  to  be  placed;  to  adopt  or  form  a 
fixed  residence. 

Beneath  whatever  roof  they  locate,  they  disturb 
the  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  some  confiding 
female.  Dickens, 

Location  (I6-ka'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  plac- 
ing or  settling.  —  2.  Situation  with  respect 
to  place ;  place. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no 
more  than  that  it  does  exist ;  this,  thowgh  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 
not  location.  Locke. 

3.  In  American  law,  the  marking  out  of  the 
boundaries  or  identifying  the  place  or  site 
of  a  piece  of  land  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  an  entry,  plan,  map,  and  the 
like.— 4.  In  the  United  States,  that  which 
is  located ;  a  tract  of  land  designated  or 
marked  out  in  place.  —  5.   In  civil  law,  a 
leasing  on  rent.  —  Contract  of  location,  in 
Scots  law,  that  by  which  the  use  of  any 
movable  subject  is  agreed  to  be  given  for 
hire,  or  by  which  a  person  gives  his  work 
or  services  on  the  same  condition. 

Locative  (16'ka-tiv),  a.  In  gram,  indicat- 
ing place  or  the  place  where  or  wherein;  as, 
u  locative  adjective;  a  locative  case. 

Locator  (lo'kat-er),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the 
Mrer  in  a  contract  of  location. 

Loch  (loch),  n.  [Gael.  ;  allied  to  E.  lake.] 
1.  A  lake;  a  pond.  —2.  An  arm  of  the  sea 
running  into  the  land,  especially  if  narrow 
nr  to  some  extent  land-locked. 

Loch  (lok),  n.  [Pg.  looch,  Ar.  la"ok,  an  elec- 
tuary or  any  medicine  that  may  be  licked, 
from  la'ag,  to  lick.]  A  medicine  to  be  licked 
with  the  tongue ;  a  lambative;  a  lincture. 

Lochaber-axe  ( loch-ab'er-aks),  n.  [From 
Lochaber,  a  district  in  Inverness-shire.]  A 
warlike  weapon,  consisting  of  a  pole  bear- 
ing an  axe  at  its  upper  end,  formerly  used 
by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

Lochage  (lok'aj),  n.  [Gr.  lochagos—lochos, 
a  body  of  soldiers,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  In 
Greek  antiq.  an  officer  who  commanded  a 
cohort,  the  number  of  men  in  which  is  not 
certainly  known.  Milford. 

Lochan  (loeh'an),  n.  [Dim.  of  loch.  ]  A  small 
loch;  a  pond.  'A  pond  or  lochan,  rather 
than  a  lake.'  II.  Miller.  [Scotch.] 

Loche.    See  LOACH. 

Locllia  (lo-ki'a),  n.  [Gr.  locheia.]  In  meet 
the  evacuations  from  the  womb  and  vagina 
which  follow  childbirth. 

Lochial  (lo-ki'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
lochia. 

Lock  (lok),  n.     [A.  Sax.  loc,  a  lock  or  fasten- 
ing or  a  door,  an  inclosure;  lucan,  locan,  to 
lock,  to  fasten;  Icel.  lok,  a  cover,  shutter; 
loka,  to  close;  luka,  to  shut,  to  bring  to  an 
end;  lykja,  to  lock,  to  shut  in;  Dan.  lukke^ 
D.  luiicen,  to  shut  or  close.     Perhaps  from 
root  of  L.  liyare,  to  bind.  ]    1.  Anything 
that  fastens;  specifically,  an  appliance  used 
for  fastening  doors,  chests,  drawers,  <te.    A 
good  lock  is  the  masterpiece  in  smithery,  , 
and  requires  much  art  and  delicacy  in  con- 
triving   and    varying  the  wards,   springs,  I 
bolts,  and  other  parts  of  which  it  is  com-  j 
posed,  so  as  to  adjust  them  to  places  where 
they  are  serviceable,  and  to  the  various 


occasions  of  their  use.  The  principle  upon 
which  all  locks  depend  is  the  application 
of  a  lever  to  an  interior  bolt,  by  means  of 
a  communication  from  without,  so  that  by 
means  of  the  latter  the  lever  acts  upon  the 
bolt,  and  moves  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  door  or  lid  from  being  opened 
by  any  pull  or  push  from  without.  The 
security  of  locks  in  general,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  impediments  that 
can  be  interposed  between  the  lever  (the 
key)  and  the  bolt  which  secures  the  door, 
and  these  impediments  are  known  by  the 
name  of  wards  (which  slip  into  correspond- 
ing grooves  of  the  key),  the  number  and 
intricacy  of  which  are  supposed  to  distin- 
guish a  good  lock  from  a  bad  one.  —  2.  In 
firearms,  as  a  rifle,  musket,  <fec. ,  the  me- 
chanism, or  the  portion  comprising  the 
mechanism,  by  which  the  piece  is  dis- 
charged.—  3.  A  fastening  together;  a  clos- 
ing of  one  thing  upon  another;  a  state  of 
being  fixed  or  immovable ;  also,  a  grapple 
in  wrestling ;  a  hug.  '  All  Albemarle  Street 
closed  by  a  lock  of  carriages.'  DC  Quincey. 

They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug  or 
grapple,  and  to  close.  "  Milton. 

4.  A  place  shut  in  or  locked  up;  an  inclo- 
sure; a  lock-up. 

Shuts  up  th'  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  lock.    Dryden. 

5.  A  barrier  to  confine  the  water  of  a  stream 
or  canal;  an  inclosure  in  a  canal,  with  gates 
at  each  end,  used  in  raising  or  lowering 
boats  as  they  pass  from  one  level  to  another. 
When  a  vessel  is  descending,  water  is  let 
into  the  chambers  of  the  locks  till  it  is  on 
a  level  with  the   higher  water,  and  thus 
permits  the  vessel  to  enter;  the  upper  gates 
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are  then  closed,  and  by  the  lower  gates 
being  gradually  opened,  the  water  in  the 
lock  falls  to  the  level  of  the  lower  water, 
and  the  vessel  passes  out.  In  ascending 
the  operation  is  reversed. — Lock  of  water, 
the  measure  equal  to  the  contents  of  the 
chamber  of  the  locks  by  which  the  con- 
sumption of  water  on  a  canal  is  estimated. 
— Lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  the  whole  of  a 
thing. 

Lock  (lok),  v.t.  1.  To  fasten  with  a  lock  and 
key;  as,  to  lock  a  door;  to  lock  a  trunk. — 
2.  To  fasten  so  as  to  impede  motion;  as,  to 
lock  a  wheel.  —3.  To  shut  up  or  confine  with, 
or  as  with,  a  lock,  or  in  an  inclosed  place ; 
as,  to  be  locked  in  a  prison ;  to  lock  money 
up  in  a  box. 

Then  seek  to  know  those  things  which  make  us  blest, 
And  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breast. 
Dcttham. 

4.  To  close  fast ;  to  press  together,  as  sepa- 
rate portions,  closely;  to  seal;  as,  the  frost 
locks  up  our  rivers. 

She  locked  her  lips  ;  she  left  me  where  I  stood, 
Tennyson. 

5.  To  join  or  unite  firmly,  as  by  intertwin- 
ing or  infolding;  as,  to  lock  arms. 

Lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourselves  in  order  set.    Shak, 

6.  To  embrace  closely;  as,  to  lock  one  in  the 
arms. — 7.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal. 
8.  In  fencing,  to  seize,  as  the  sword-arm  of 
an  antagonist  by  turning  the  left  arm  round 
it,  after  closing  the  passade,  shell  to  shell, 
in  order  to  disarm  him.— To  lock  up,  (a)  to 
close  or  fasten  with  a  lock.    (6)  To  confine; 
to  restrain. — To  lock  up  a  form,  in  printing, 
to  fix  the  types  or  pages  in  a  metal  frame 
so  as  to  prepare  them  for  press,  &c. 

Lock  (lok),  v.i.  1.  To  become  fast;  as,  the 
door  locks  close.  —  2.  To  unite  closely  by 
mutual  insertion  of  parts. 

Either  they  lock  into  each  other,  or  slip  one  upon 
another's  surface.  Boyle. 

Lock  (l°k)>  "•     EA-  Sax.  locc,  a  lock  of  hair; 


D.  and  Dan.  lok,  Icel.  lokkr,  G.  locke,  a  curl 
or  ringlet  of  hair.  The  further  connections 
of  the  word  are  doubtful.]  1.  A  tuft  of  hair 
or  wool;  a  tress;  a  ringlet. 

A  lack  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope. 
Grew. 

2.  A  tuft  or  small  quantity  of  hay  or  other 
like  substance.— 3.  A  small  quantity  of  any- 
thing; a  handful;  specifically,  in  Scots  law, 
the  perquisite  of  the  servant  in  a  mill,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  regulated 
by  the  custom  of  the  mill. 
Lockage  (lok'aj),  n.  1.  Materials  for  locks 
in  a  canal;  works  which  form  a  lock  on  a 
canal. — 2.  Toll  paid  for  passing  the  locks  of 
a  canal. — 3.  Elevation  or  amount  of  eleva- 
tion and  descent  made  by  the  locks  of  a 
canal. 

The  entire  lockage  will  be  about  fifty  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  summit  level.  Clinton. 

Lock -band,  Lock -bond  (loktand,  lok'- 
bond),  71.  A  course  of  bond  stones. 

Lock-Chamber  (lok'cham-ber),  n.  In  canals, 
the  area  of  a  lock  inclosed  by  the  side  walls 
and  gates. 

Lock-down  (l°k-doun'),  n.  A  contrivance 
used  by  lumberers  in  America  for  fastening 
logs  together  in  rafting. 

Locked-jaw  (lokt'ja),  n.    See  LOCK-JAW. 

Locker  (lok'er),  n.  A  close  receptacle,  as  a 
drawer  or  a  compartment  in  a  ship,  that 
may  be  closed  with  a  lock ;  a  small  cup- 
board ;  the  recess  or  niche  frequently  ob- 
served near  an  altar  in  a  Catholic  church, 
and  intended  as  a  depository  for  water,  oil, 
&c.— Boatswain's  locker  (naut.),  a  chest  in 
which  are  kept  tools  and  small  stuff  for 
rigging. — Davy  Jones'  locker.  See  DAVY 
JON  ES.  — A  shot-locker  (naut. ),  a  strong  frame 
of  plank  near  the  pump-well  in  the  hold, 
where  shot  are  deposited. — Not  a  shot  in  the 
locker  (naut.),  not  a  penny  in  the  pocket. 

Locker-up  (lok'er-up),  n.  One  that  locks 
up;  specifically,  a  jailer  or  turnkey. 

Locket  (lok'et),  n.  [Either  a  dim.  from  E. 
lock,  or  from  Fr.  loquet,  a  latch,  dim.  of 
O.Fr.  loque,  loc,  a  lock,  which  itself  is  from 
A.  Sax.  loc,  E.  lock.]  1.  A  small  lock;  a 
catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or 
other  ornament.  —  2.  A  little  case  worn  as 
an  ornament,  often  pendant  to  a  necklace 
or  watchguard.  —  3.  That  part  of  a  sword 
scabbard  where  the  hook  is  fastened. 

Lockfast  (lok'fast),  a.  In  Scots  law,  secured 
or  fastened  by  a  lock,  as  a  door,  chest,  press, 
&c. 

Lock-gate  (lok'gat),  n.  A  gate  employed  on 
rivers  and  canals  for  penning  back  the 
water  and  forming  locks. 

Locking-plate  (lok'ing-plat),  n.  In  gun.  a 
thin  flat  piece  of  iron  nailed  on  the  sides  of 
a  field  carriage  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
wearing  away. 

Lockist  (lok'ist),  n.  An  adherent  of  Locke 
the  philosopher. 

Lock-jaw  (lok'ja),  n.  In  med.  a  form  of 
tetanus  consisting  in  spasmodic  rigidity  of 
the  under  jaw,  due  to  spinal  disturbance 
resulting  from  cold  or  a  wound.  It  usually 
proves  fatal.  See  TETANDS. 

Lock-keeper  (lokTtep-er),  n.  One  who 
attends  the  locks  of  a  canal. 

LocklCSS  (lokles),  a.     Destitute  of  a  lock. 

Lockman  (lok'man),  n.  1.  An  executioner: 
so  called  because  one  of  his  dues  was  a  lock 
or  ladleful  of  meal  from  every  caskful  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  market.  —  2.  An  officer 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  who  executes  the  orders 
of  the  governor:  much  like  an  under- she  riff. 

Lock-paddle  (lok'pad-1),  n.  A  small  sluice 
that  serves  to  fill  and  empty  a  lock. 

Lock-piece  (lok'pes),  n.  In  mining,  a  piece 
of  timber  used  in  supporting  the  workings. 

Lockram  (lok'ram),  n.  [From  Locrmian,  a 
town  in  Bretagne  where  the  fabric  was 
manufactured.]  A  sort  of  coarse  linen. 

Lockrand  (lok'rand),  n.  In  arch,  a  course 
of  bondstones. 

Lock-sill  (lok'silX  n.  An  angular  piece  of 
timber  at  the  bottom  of  the  lock  of  a  canal, 
against  which  the  gates  shut. 

Locksmith  (lok'smith),».  An  artificer  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  locks. 

Lock-spit  (lok'spit),  a.  In  fort,  and  rail,  n 
small  trench  opened  with  a  spade  or  plough 
to  mark  out  the  lines  of  any  work:  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  locus-pit. 

Lock-step  (lok'step),  n.  Milil.  a  mode  of 
marching  performed  by  a  body  of  men  ar- 
ranged in  as  close  file  as  possible,  in  which 
the  leg  of  each  person  moves  at  the  same 
time,  and  follows  close  on  the  movements 
of  the  corresponding  leg  of  the  person 
marching  before  him. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-  -See  KEY. 
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Loculiu  (lok'u  lus).  n  [Mm.  of  L.  lima,  a 
place  )  Initat.  hill,  one  of  a  serie*  of  little 
separate  chamber*  divided  from  each  other 
bj  septa,  as  In  the  test  of  some  Foramini- 
fera  and  the  cylindrical  tube  nf  some  corals. 

Locum -tenens  (loloim  tr'nc-n/).  n.  |I.  | 
One  who  holds  the  place  of  another;  a  de- 
puty or  substitute. 

LOCO*  (16-ku»),t>  pi  LocKlo'sr)  [L.]  A  place: 
specifically,  (a)  In  geom.  the  line  or  surface 

„ trarersed  by  a  point  which  Is  constrained 

Locky  (l')k'i).  a.  Baring  lock*  or  tnfti.  to  more  In  accordance  with  certain  deter- 

o*v__T j       rt>___i  '*nU..»A  »,.>..li  >  >...,•-  tin..    *I.A  r. ......  n.*  «  „,.;.,» 


Lock-«tltch  fl.ik-sti.-h).  n.  A  peculiar  stitch 
formed  by  the  locking  nf  two  threads  to- 
gether, w  that  II  cannot  be  easily  undone. 

Lock-stltcn  (lok'stlch).  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  nwing-machlne  which  forms  1U  stitches 
by  the  locking  of  two  thread*  together. 

Lock-up  (lokrupX  n.  A  room  or  place  In 
which  persona  under  arrest  are  temporarily 
confined. 

Lock-wear,  Lock  -  weir  (\<*^tt\  n  A 
r  baring  a  lock-chamber  and  gate*. 


SAfrlmxxf.     [Rare.) 
Loco  (lo-kol     In  muiic,  a  direction  that  the 

note*  are  to  be  played  exactly  a*  they  arc 

written. 
Lococesslon  (16-k6-se'shon),  n.     fL.  loan. 

a.  place,  and  cedo,  cevtim,  to  yield.]    The 

act  of  giving  place.    [Ban.  1 
Locodescriptlve  (16Tio  de-ikrlp"Hr).  o.  [L. 

lociu,  a  place,  and  K.  descriptive.}   Deacrib- 

Ing  a  particular  place  or  places,    tlaundtr 

LocofOCO  (lo-WS-fo-ko).  n.  [A  word  intended 
to  mean  self-lighting  (L.  jfoau,  a  fire),  and 
modelled  after  leomotra  on  the  supposition 
that  the  latter  word  meant  self  -moving.  ] 
A  self-Igniting  cigar  or  match.  This  term 
was  sportively  applied  to  the  extreme  por- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  In  the  United 
States,  became,  at  a  meeting  in  Tammany 
Hall,  New  York,  at  which  there  was  a  great 
direnlty  of  sentiment,  the  chairman  left  his 
•eat,  and  the  light*  were  extlngnUhed,  with 
a  view  to  dissolve  the  meeting;  when  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  extreme  measures 
produced  loeo/oco  matches,  rekindled  the 
lights,  continued  the  meeting,  and  accom- 
plished their  Immediate  object.  Hence,  the 
American  radical*  are  called  (ceo/oeof,  or 
to.  toeo/oe.  party 

Ton  would  find  a  IOCP/KO  majority  as  modi  ad- 
dicted to  c  Los  Initiation  as  a  fictiuuo.i  arittocracv. 


Locomotion  (16-k6-m6'shon).  u.  [L.  laau, 
place,  and  tnutm,  motion.]  L  The  act  of 
moving  from  place  to  place. 

AM  exomfam  to  London,  upon  the  footing  that 
/KMMOM  then  was,  when  an  hundred  mites  was  a 
Journer  of  three  dars.  was  a  matter  of  some  import. 
ance.  Craw. 

A  clock,  a  mill,  a  lathe  moves;  bat  as  no  change 
of  pl.irc  of  the  machine  is  produced,  such  moiion  is 
not  Aw*M«uMt.  BramJt  &  Cat. 

2.  The  power  of  moring  from  place  to  place; 
a*,  most  animals  possess  loftmtotion;  plants 
have  life  but  not  ineornrfion. 

Locomotive  (16-k&-mo'tlv),  a.  1.  Moring 
from  place  to  place;  changing  place,  or  able 
to  change  place;  aa,  a  locomotive  animal  — 
2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  motion,  or 
to  move  from  place  to  place;  a*,  a  loeamo- 
Hot  organ  of  the  body;  a  (oeotnott'm  engine. 
—  Locomotive  poutr,  any  kind  of  moving 
.  power,  hut  especially  steam,  applied  to  the 
transport  of  loads  on  land.  s.  .•  RAILWAY 

Locomotive,  Locomotive-engine  (16-k6- 
mo'tlr,  l6-k6-md'tiv-en-jin),  n.  Any  engine 
which,  being  employed  to  draw  loads  from 
one  place  to  another,  travels  with  the  load 
whirh  It  draws;  especially,  a  movable  steam- 
engine  used  for  the  traction  of  carriage*  on 
a  railway,  or  a  movable  steam-carriage  for 
paasengers  or  gnods,  i-ither  upon  a  common 
road  or  on  a  railway. 

Locomotive-car  (lo  ko-mo'tlr-kar),  n.     A 
locomotive  and    a  railway  carriage  com- 
bined in  one.    (1'nlte.l  State*  1 
Locomotlveness,    Locomotlvlty  <ld-k6- 

mo'tlr-nes,  loTr.6-m6-tlv"l-tl),  «.   The  power 

of  changing  place.    [Rare.  ] 
Loculament  il.VtVU-nutitx  n     [L.  locnla- 

ntntvm,  from  loailtu,  a  cell.  dim.  of  lactu 

a  place  ]  In  6of  the  cell 

of  a  pericarp  IB  which 

the  teed  Is  lodged.     A 

pcrl.-arp  Is  nnilocnlar, 

IiiliH'iilar,  Ac. 
Locular  (lolt'O-ler).  n. 

In  bnt    having  one  or 

more  cell*,  as  a  perl- 

carp. 
LocullcldaJ  (lok'u-11. 

ald-al).  a     (L.  lomlm. 

a   cell,   and   ardn,  to 

cut  |     In  bat    a  term 

applied  to  that  mode 

of    dehiscence    which 


minate  conditions;  thus,  the  locut  of  a  point 
which  must  preserve  the  same  uniform  dis- 
tance from  a  fixed  point  is  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  bnt  If  the  motion  be  at  the  same 
time  confined  to  a  plane,  the  locus  will  be  a 
circle.  (b)  In  aptia,  the  figure  formed  by 
all  the  pencils  of  converging  or  diverging 
rays  emanating  from  an  object.—  Locut  de- 
licti, a  term  In  Scuta  law  >ignifyhig  the 
place  where  an  offence  is  committed. —Locus 
pcenitrntia,  time  of  repentance  before  a 
probative  writing  in  executed.  —  Loau  tiffilli, 
indicating  the  place  of  the  seal,  usually  ap- 
pended, with  a  party's  signature,  to  a  public 
document:  usually  abbreviated  into  L.S.— 
Locitg  staiidi,  recognized  place  or  position; 
the  right  of  a  party  to  appear  and  be  heard 
on  the  Question  before  any  tribunal. 
Locust  (lu'kust),  n.  [L  loctuta.  Origin  un- 
known )  1.  The  common  name  of  aeveral 
insect*  belonging  to  the  section  Saltatoria, 
nf  the  order  Orthoptera,  of  which  the  genus 
Locusta  1*  a  type.  They  are  allied  to  the 
grasshopper*  and  crickets,  but  differ  from 
them  in  their  antenna;  being  shorter,  and 
their  bodies  and  limbs  being  more  robust. 
Their  hind-legs  are  large  and  powerful, 
which  gives  them  a  great  power  of  leaping 
Their  mandible*  and  maxilla*  are  strong, 


backs,     f  -f 
Locnli 


sharp,  and  jagged,  and  their  food  consist* 
of  the  leaves  and  green  stalks  of  plants. 
They  have  coloured  elytra  and  large  wings 
dUpond  when  at  rest  in  straight  folds 
They  fly  well,  but  are  often  conveyed  by 
wimls  where  their  inherent  power  could  not 
have  carried  them.    Their  ravages  are  well 
known.    Locust*  are  eaten  in  many  coun- 
tries routed  or  fried.    They  are  often  pre- 
served In  lime  or  dried  in  the  sun.    The 
most  celebrated  species  IB  the  migratory 
locust  (/,  miyratoria)    It  is  about  2i  inches 
in  length,  greenish,  with  brown  wing-covers 
marked  with  black.    Migratory  locusts  arc 
most  u*ually  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
they  frequently  swarm  in  counties*  num- 
bcr*.  darkening  the  air  in  their  excursions, 
and  devouring  every  blade  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  land  they  light  on.    In  the  United 
States  the  harvest-By  (Cicada)  1*  called  a 
locust. —2.  Sec  LOCCST-THKE 
Locusta  (lo-kurta).  n.    [L.]    In  bot.  (a)  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  spikelct  of 
grasses.    (6)  An  Inflorescence  in  which  the 
flower*  are  sessile,  and  arranged  upon  a 
lengthened  axis  which  is  permanent. 
Locustelle  (16 kus-teO,  n     A  name  gircn 
to  »ome  of  the  bird*  of  the  family  Sylvia.lic. 
from  their  note  resembling  that  of  the  grass- 
hopper (the  Locusta  of  some  naturalists) 
Called  also  Graeihopper  Warbler 
Locustldffi  ( 16-kus'ti-dc).  u.  pi.    The  locust 
family,  a  group  of  orthopteruu*  insect*  be- 
longing to  the  class  Saltatoria.  See  LOCUST 
Lpcnst-tree  (lo'kust-tre),  n     A  tree,  the 
Kobinia  ptcvd-acada;  also,  Ceratonia  Sili- 
aua  and  Ceratonia  Uymena-a  CmirbarU 
The  honey  locust-tree  is  Gledittchia  Ma- 
canthot:  »o  called  from  the  sweet  pulp  foun.l 
between  the  seeds  la  the  pod.     See  Oi  Ki.- 
IISCIIIA  and  llv  >i  KV»:A 
Locution  (lo  ku'shon),  n,    [L.  loculio  lacn- 
(IOHU,  a  speaking,  from  loquur,  to  *peak  I 
Discourse;  mode  of  *pee<Ji;  phrase, 

I  cite  an  erroneous  tamtton.  fir-fen. 

Locutory  (lo-ku  to-ri),  -..  A  room  for  con- 
versation ;  especially,  an  apartment  in  a 
monastery.  In  which  the  monk*  were  al- 
lowed to  converse  when  silence  waaenioincil 

.  MWb  r. 

Lodam  (lo'.lam).  n.    An  old  game  at  cards. 

She  and  I  »ill  take  you  at  IvJirm          OUflar 

Lode  0«dX  n.    [  A.  Sax.  lad.  a  war,  a  coarse, 


from  lithan.  to  go  by  sea,  intransitive  cor- 
responding to  lafdan,  to  lead.  This  word 
appears  In  composition  in  lodeman,  loadt- 
inan.  loadgtone,  livelihood,  etc.]  1.  In  rnin 
ing,  a  metallic  rein,  or  any  regular  vein  or 
course,  whether  metallic  or  not,  but  com- 
monly a  metallic  rein.  The  lodes  containing 
metallic  ores  are  said  to  be  alive ;  others, 
which  merely  contain  1  pick-cms  matters, 
are  called  dead  lodet.—Z.  A  reach  of  water; 
an  open  ditch  for  carrying  off  water  from  a 
fen. 

Down  that  dark  long  lode  ...  he  and  his  brother 
skated  home  in  triumph.  XtiiftJtj. 

Lodeman,*  Loadman*  (l&d'man),  „.  [gee 
LOADSIIAN,  LODE.)  A  pilot;  a  loadsman. 

Lodemanage  (16d'man-aJ),  n.  The  hire  of 
a  lodeman  or  pilot  for  conducting  a  vessel 
from  one  place  to  another;  pilotage. 

Courts  of  loJemanafi  are  held  at  Dover  Tor  the 
appointment  of  the  Cinque  Port  pilots. 

Dr.  K.  Mams 

Lode-Bhipt  (IGd'ship).  n.  A  small  Dihlng- 
n*j*j  i 

Lodesman,  n.    See  LODRMAN. 

Lodestar  (locrstar),  n.    Same  as  Loadttar. 

Lodestone  (lod'ston),  n.  1.  Same  as  Load- 
stone.—2.  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miner* 
to  a  »pecle*  of  stone,  called  also  Tinitane; 
a  compound  of  stone  and  sand,  of  different 
kinds  and  colours. 

Lodge  Ooj),  n.  [Fr.  loge;  It.  logyia,  from 
L.  L.  laubia.  lobia,  Ac.,  a  cloister,  from 
O.H.G.  laiibja,  G.  laube,  an  arbour.  See 
LOBBY,  which  is  really  the  same  word  in 
another  form.  ]  1.  A  small  house  rn  a  park, 
forest,  or  domain  ;  a  house  of  less  preten- 
sions and  accommodation  than  a  mansion ; 
a  temporary  habitation,  as  that  of  the  North 
American  Indians;  a  hut. 

O  for  a  lodgt  in  some  vast  wilderness!    Ccnrper. 

2.  A  small  house  or  cottage  connected  with 
a  larger ;  as,  a  porter's  lodge.  —  3.  A  den ;  a 
cave;  any  place  where  a  wild  beast  dwells 
Smart.  —  4.  A  place  where  a  society  or 
branch  of  a  society,  as  freemasons,  holds 
its  meetings ;  hence,  the  body  of  members 
themselves  who  meet  at  such  a  place.  — 
5.  A  collection  of  objects  situated  close  to 
each  other. 

The  Maldives,  a  famous  ladfe  of  islands.      Dt/*r. 

Lodge  (loj),  ti .t.  pret.  &  pp.  lodged;  ppr. 
lodging.  [Fr.  layer,  to  lodge.  See  the  noun.) 
1  To  set,  lay,  or  deposit  for  keeping  or  pre- 
servation for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  as, 
to  lodge  money  in  a  bank ;  the  men  lodged 
their  arms  in  the  arsenal.  —2.  To  plant;  to 
infix ;  to  fix  ..r  settle;  as,  to  lodge  an  arrow 
in  one's  breast. 

So  can  I  give  no  reason 

More  than  a  lodged  hate.  Sknk. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  temporary  habitation; 
to  provide  with  a  transient  or  temporary 
place  of  abode;  to  harbour;  to  cover.    'The 
deerisfodcjed.'    Additon. 

I've  often  wished  that  I  bad  clear. 

For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

A  handsome  house  to  tcuffe  a  friend, 

A  river  at  my  garden's  end.  Stfi/t. 

4.  To  beat  down;  to  lay  flat. 

Though  bladed   corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  brown 

down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads. 

Slut*. 

Lodge  (loj),  ».i  1.  To  be  deposited  or  fixed; 
to  settle;  a*,  a  falling  stone  lodged  on  the 
roof. —2.  To  reside;  to  dwell;  to  have  a 
fixed  position. 

And  dwells  such  rage  in  softest  bosoms  then? 
And  lodge  such  daring  souls  in  little  men?    Foft. 

5.  To  have  a  temporary  abode ;  to  dwell  at 
some  one  else's  house;  as,  we  lodged  a  night 
at  the  Golden  Ball. 

He  loefgeth  with  one  Simon  a  tanner.     Acts*.  6. 

4.  To  be  beaten  down  or  laid  flat,  as  grain ; 
as,  wheat  and  oats  on  strong  land  are  apt 
to  lodge. 

Its  straw  makes  It  not  subject  to  AX/A'*,  or  to  be 
mildewed.  Hortimtr. 

Lodgeable  0<>l'«-blX  o.  Capable  of  afford- 
ing a  temporary  abode. 
'The  lodyeable  area  of  the 
earth.'  Jeffrey.  [Hare.] 

Lodged  (Inj.l).  p.  and  a. 
In  Mr.  a  term  used  for 
the  buck.  hurt,  hind,  Ac., 
when  at  rest  and  lying  nn 
the  ground. 

Lodgement  (loj'ment).  n. 
Same  as  Lodgment. 

Lodger  (l"j'cT).  ri.  One 
who  lodges ;  especially. 


Lodged. 


one  who  lires  in  a  hired  room  or  rooms 
in  the  house  of  another. 


.W.f,n:       »«,  met.  Mr:       pine,  pin;     note,  not.  move;     tube,  tub,  D»U;     oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune; 
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Lodicules. 


Lodging  (loj'ing),  n.  1.  A  place  of  rest  for 
a  night  or  of  residence  for  a  time;  tempor- 
ary habitation;  especially,  a  room  or  rooms 
hired  for  residence  in  the  house  of  another: 
often  used  in  this  sense  in  the  plural  with 
a  singular  meaning. 

Wits  take  Ivdft'igs  in  the  sound  of  Bow.     Pope. 

2.  Place  of  residence;  harbour;  cover. 

Fair  bosom  .  .  .  the  lodging  of  delight.     Spenser. 

3.  Convenience  to  repose  or  sleep  on. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  betls  and  pillows, 
yielding  us  soft  and  wann  lodging.  Ray. 

Lodging-house  (loj'ing-hous),  n  A  house 
in  which  lodgings  are  let;  generally  a  place 
where  travellers  lodge  other  than  an  inn  or 
hotel. 

Lodging-money  (l°J'inff-mun-i).  n-  Allow- 
ance granted  for  lodgings,  as  an  allowance 
in  the  British  army  granted  to  officers  and 
others,  for  whom  suitable  quarters  cannot 
be  provided  in  barracks. 

Lodgment  (loj'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
lodging  or  the  state  of  being  lodged;  a  be- 
ing placed  or  deposited  at  rest  for  keeping 
for  a  time  or  for  permanence;  as,  the  lodg- 
ment of  money  in  a  bank. — 2.  Accumulation 
or  collection  of  something  deposited  and  re- 
maining at  rest;  as,  the  lodgment  of  mud  in 
a  tank.— 3.  A  place  where  persons  or  things 
are  lodged;  a  room;  a  chamber.  Pope. — 

4.  Milit.  the  occupation  of  a  position,  as 
in  a  siege,  by  the  besieg- 
ing party,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  intrenchment 

thereon  to  maintain    it 
against  recapture. 

Lodicule(.lo'di-kul),n.  [I. 
lodicitla,  a  coverlet.]  In 
b«t.  a  name  applied  to  the 
scales  which  occur  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit  of  grasses. 
The  cut  shows  the  flower 
of  the  wheat  plant  dis- 
sected: 0,  pistil;  s,  sta- 
mens ;  L,  lodicules ;  P, 
palese;  a,  glumes. 

Loess  (16'es),  n.  A  Ger- 
man geological  term,  applied  to  a  pleis- 
tocene alluvial  deposit,  which  occurs  in 
patches  between  Cologne  and  Basle,  as  also 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube.  It  is  a  finely 
comminuted  sand  or  pulverulent  loam  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  consisting  chiefly  of 
argillaceous  matter,  combined  with  a  sixth 
part  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  sixth  of 
quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  is  believed 
to  be  moraine  mud  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

Loffet  Gof).  «•*•    T°  laugh.    Shak. 

Loft  (loft),  n.  [From  same  root  as  the  verb 
lift  (which  see)  and  A.  Sax.  lyft,  Sc.  lift,  air, 
sky,  perhaps  directly  from  the  Scandinavian, 
the  word  occurring  with  same  meaning  and 
form  in  Dan.  loft,  a  ceiling,  loft;  the  Icel. 
form  is  lopt  (pron.  lofty  the  air,  the  sky,  a 
loft  or  upper  room.  Vigf usson  thinks  that 
the  latter  may  perhaps  be  the  primitive 
meaning,  that  of  air  or  sky  being  derived 
from  the  notion  that  the  heavens  formed  a 
kind  of  ceiling;  comp.  heaven.  The  Icel. 
4  lopt  corresponds  to  E.  a-loft.  ]  1.  The  room 
or  space  between  a  ceiling  or  flooring  and 
the  roof  immediately  above  it ;  the  space 
below  and  between  the  rafters ;  also  a  gal- 
lery or  apartment,  raised  within  a  larger 
apartment,  as  in  a  church,  hall,  &c. 

I  also  to  the  ball,  and  with  much  ado  got  up  to  the 
loft,  where  with  much  trouble  I  could  see  very  well. 
Pepys. 

2.t  A  floor  or  room  above  another:  a  story. 

Eutychus  .  .  .  fell  down  from  the  third  loft  and  was 
taken  up  dead.  Acts  xx.  9. 

Loft,t  adv.   Highly.— On  loft.on  high;  aloft 

Chaucer. 
Loftily  (lof'ti-li),  adv.    In  a  lofty  manner  or 

position ;  in  an  elevated  place;  on  high;  fig. 

in  a  proud  or  arrogant  manner ;  haughtily ; 

proudly. 

Did  ever  any  conqueror,  loftily  seated  in  his  tri- 
umphal chariot,  yield  a  spectacle  so  gallant. 

JUartvw. 

Loftiness  (lof  ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  lofty  or  high ;  height ;  eleva- 
tion; elevation  of  character  or  sentiment; 
the  state  of  being  elevated  or  puffed  up  by 
pride  or  vanity ;  grandeur;  sublimity ; 
haughtiness;  arrogance. 

We  have  heard  the  pride  of  Moab   ...   his  lofti- 
ness and  his  arrogancy.  Jer.  xlviii.  29. 
Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born:  .  . 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd  ; 
The  next  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last.     Dryden. 

Lofty  (lof'ti),  a.  [From  the  stem  loft  (which 
see).  Comp.  A.  Sax.  lyften,  G.  Inftig,  aerial, 


lofty.]  1.  Lifted  high  up;  much  elevated  in 
place;  high;  as,  a  lofty  tower;  a  lofty  moun- 
tain. 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance.          Pope. 

2.  Elevated  in  condition  or  character;  dig- 
nified. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy.  Is.  Ivii.  15. 

3.  Indicative  of  pride  or  haughtiness;  proud; 
haughty;  as,  lofty  looks. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading: 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not.   Stia&. 

4.  Elevated  in  language  or  style;  sublime; 
as,  lofty  strains;  lofty  rhyme.— 5.  Stately; 
dignified;  as,  lofty  steps.— SYN.  High,  tall, 
exalted,  dignified,  stately,   majestic,   sub- 
lime, proud,  haughty. 

Log  (log),  n.  [Icel.  lag,  a  felled  tree ;  allied 
perhaps  to  D.  log,  heavy,  unwieldy.  The 
word  has  the  same  form  in  Dutch,  Danish, 
and  German,  but  only  the  second  meaning.] 

1,  A  bulky  piece  or  stick  of  timber  unhewed. 

2.  Naut.  an.  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
rate  of  a  ship's  velocity  through  the  water. 
The  common  log  is  a  piece  of  board,  form- 
ing the  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  about  6  inches 
radius,  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of  lead 
nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 
perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  about 
two-thirds  immersed  under  the  surface.  One 
end  of  a  line,  called  the  log-line,  is  fastened 
to  the  log,  while  the  other  is  wound  round 
a  reel  in  the  gallery  of  the  ship.    When  at 
any  time  the  log  is  thrown  out  of  the  ship 
while  sailing,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  water 
it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  ship's  motion,  so 
that  the  ship  goes  on  and  leaves  it  behind, 
while  the  line  is  unwound  from  the  reel, 
and  the  length  of  line  unwound  in  a  given 
time  gives  the  rate  of  the  ship's  sailing. 
This  is  calculated  by  knots  made  on  the  line 
at  certain  distances,  while  the  time  is  mea- 
sured by  a  sand-glass  of  a  certain  number 
of  seconds.    The  length  between  the  knots 
is  so  proportioned  to  the  time  of  the  glass 
that  the  number  of  knots  unwound  while 
the  glass  runs  down  shows  the  number  of 
miles  the  ship  is  sailing  per  hour.    Thus,  if 
the  glass  be  a  half-minute  one,  it  will  run 
down  120  times  in  an  hour.     Now,  since  a 
nautical  mile  contains  about  C076  feet,  the 
120th  part  of  this  is  about  60}  feet;  so  that 
if  the  spaces  between  the  knots  be  50§  feet, 
the  number  of   knots 

and  parts  of  a  knot  un- 
wound from  the  reel  in 
half  a  minute  is  the 
number  of  miles  and 
parts  of  a  mile  the  ship 
runs  in  one  hour.  The 
part  of  the  line  between 
the  log  and  the  first 
knot  (about  5  fathoms) 
is  called  the  stray-line. 

I  did  here  for  my  own 
satisfaction  try  the  swiftness 
of  one  of  them.  Sailing  by 
our  log  we  had  twelve  knots 
on  our  reel  and  she  ran  it  all 
out  before  the  half-minute 
glass  was  half  out ;  which,  Log  of  a  Ship. 

if  it  had  been  no  more,  is 
after  the  rate  of  12  mile  an  hour.  Damfier. 

Hence— 3.  The  record  of  a  ship's  progress; 
a  log-book.  See  LOQ-BOOK. 

Log  (log),  v.i.  In  the  United  States,  to  cut 
down  and  get  out  pine-logs  for  sawing  into 
boards,  &c. 

Log  (log),  n.  [Heb.  log,  from  Itig,  to  be 
hollow.  ]  A  Hebrew  measure  of  liquids,  con- 
taining according  to  some  authors  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint,  according  to  others  five- 
sixths  of  a  pint.  According  to  Arbuthnot, 
it  was  the  seventy-second  part  of  the  bath 
or  ephah,  and  the  twelfth  part  of  a  bin. 

A  meat -offering  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of 
oil-  Lev.  xiv.  10. 

Logt  (log),  v.i.  [Comp.  Prov.  E.  longer,  to 
move  irregularly,  as  a  wheel  loose  on  its  axis; 
Dan.  logre,  to  wag  the  tail ;  perhaps  allied 
to  lag.}  To  move  to  and  fro;  to  rock. 

Logan,  Loggan  (log'an),  n.  [From  log,  to 
rock.]  A  rocking-stone ;  a  large  stone  or 
rock  so  balanced  as  to  be  easily  moved. 
Written  also  Loggan-stone.  See  EOCKING- 

STONE. 

Loganiacess  (16'gan-i-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  [After 
J.  Logan,  a  distinguished  botanist]  A 
natural  order  of  tropical  dicotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  her- 
baceous plants,  some  of  which,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Strychnos,  are  remarkable 
for  their  poisonous  qualities.  They  have 
opposite,  entire,  stipulate  leaves,  calyx  four- 


or  five-parted,  corolla  four-,  five-,  or  ten- 
cleft,  and  stamens  varying  in  number. 

LogaoediC  (log-a-ed'ik),  a.  [Gr.  logaoidikoi. 
from  logos,  speech,  prose,  and  aotde,  song.] 
A  term  applied  in  Greek  prosody  to  verses 
in  which  the  dactylic  measure  passes  into 
the  trochaic,  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
rhythm  resembles  that  of  ordinary  speech. 

Logarithm  (log/a-rithm),n.  [Yr.loga.rithme; 
Gr.  logos,  ratio,  and  arithinos,  number.  ]  The 
exponent  of  the  power  to  which  a  given 
invariable  number  must  be  raised  in  order 
to  produce  another  given  number.  Thus, 
in  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  in 
which  the  invariable  number  is  10,  the  loga- 
rithm of  1000  is  3,  because  10  raised  to  the 
third  power  is  1000.  In  general,  if  ax  =  y, 
in  which  equation  a  is  a  given  invariable 
number,  then  x  is  the  logarithm  of  y.  The 
invariable  number  is  called  the  base  of  the 
system  of  logarithms.  When  the  loga- 
rithms form  a  series  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  corresponding  natural  num- 
bers form  a  series  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion. Thus  in  the  common  system, 

logarithms,  ..0123  4  5 
Natural  numbers,  1  10  100  1000  10000  100000 

Hence  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0;  the  logarithm 
of  10  is  1;  of  100,  2;  of  1000,  3;  and  so  on. 
The  logarithms  of  numbers  between  1  and 
10  will  consist  of  a  decimal;  those  of  num- 
bers between  10  and  100  will  consist  of  the 
integer  1  with  some  decimal;  those  of  num- 
bers between  100  and  1000  will  consist  of 
the  integer  2  with  some  decimal;  and  so  on. 
The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm  is  called 
its  index,  and  the  number  of  units  in  the 
index  is  always  less  by  1  than  the  number 
of  integer  places  in  the  number  correspond- 
ing, or  the  number  of  integer  places  in  any 
given  number  is  always  1  more  than  the 
number  of  units  in  the  index  of  its  logarithm. 
Thus,  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of  5  is  0; 
of  25,  1;  of  225,  2;  and  so  on.  The  loga- 
rithms of  decimals  have  negative  indices, 
and  the  number  of  units  in  the  index  is 
always  1  greater  than  the  number  of  ciphers 
immediately  following  the  decimal  point. 
Thus  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of  '5  is  -1; 
of  -05,  -  2 ;  of  -005,  -  3.  Logarithms  are 
of  great  importance  in  facilitating  the  arith- 
metical operations  of  multiplication  and 
division,  involution  and  evolution;  for  the 
addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms  an- 
swer to  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
their  natural  numbers.  In  like  manner  in- 
volution is  performed  by  multiplying  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  by  the  number 
denoting  the  required  power;  and  evolution, 
by  dividing  the  logarithm  by  the  number 
denoting  the  required  root  Logarithms 
are  also  of  great  value  in  trigonometrical 
and  astronomical  calculations;  but  foe  such 
calculations  tables  are  required,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  containing  the 
logarithms  of  the  sines,  co-sines,  tangents, 
co-tangents,  secants,  and  co- secants,  for 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  Logarithms 
were  invented  about  1614  by  John  Napier 
of  Merchiston,  in  Scotland;  but  the  kind  now 
chiefly  in  use  were  invented  by  Henry  Briggs, 
professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College 
at  Oxford. — Arithmetical  complement  of  a 
logarithm,  the  difference  between  the  given 
logarithm  and  10.  —  Hyperbolic  or  Napier- 
ian logarithms,  those  computed  by  John 
Speidell  on  the  same  base  as  that  adopted 
by  the  inventor  Napier,  and  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  analogous  to  the  areas  of  a 
right-angled  hyperbola,  between  the  asymp- 
totes  and  the  curve.  The  base  is  equal  to 
2718281828  very  nearly.  The  logarithms 
computed  by  Napier  himself  were  only  for 
sines,  cosines,  and  the  other  functions  of 
angles. 

Logarithmetic,  Logarithmetical  (log'a- 
rith-met"ik,  lpg"a-ritn-met"ik-al),  a.  Same 
as  Logarithmic.  [Rare.] 

Logarithmetically  (log'a-rith-met'ik-al-li), 
adv.  Same  as  Logarithmically.  [Rare.] 

Logarithmic,  Logarithmical  (log-a-rith'- 
mik,  log-a-rith'mik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
logarithms;  consisting  of  logarithms. — Log- 
arithmic or  logistic  curve,  a  curve  so  called 
from  its  properties  and  uses  in  explaining 
and  constructing  logarithms,  because  its 
ordinates  are  in  geometrical  progression, 
while  the  abscissas  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression; so  that  the  abscissas  are  as  the 
logarithms  of  the  corresponding  ordinates. 
—  Logarithmic  spiral  or  logistic  spiral,  a 
curve-line  somewhat  analogous  to  the  com- 
mon logarithmic  curve.  It  intersects  all  its 
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radiants  at  the  same  angle,  and  thU  am;)? 
li  the  modnliu  of  the  system  of  logarithm. 
which  the  particular  tplral  represent*.  It* 
Involute  anil  evolute  are  the  lame  curve 
with  Itself 

Logarithmically  (l<*-a-rith'mlk-al-U),  adv. 
By  the  UK  orud  of  logarithms. 

Ix*-board(loir-bord),».  Xaut.  two  board*, 
shutting  like  a  book  and  divided  Into  co- 
liiinni.  In  which  for  all  the  houra  of  the  day 
and  night  are  written  down  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  coune  of  the  •hip,  Ac.,  these 
entries  being  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
log-book.  Bw  entries  on  the  log-board  are 
made  with  chalk  and  rubbed  out  every  day 
at  noon.  A  slate  Is  now,  however,  com- 
monly used  Instead. 

Log-book  (log-link), n.  1.  Kaul  a  book  Into 
which  are  transcribed  the  content*  of  the 
log-board  or  log-slate  with  any  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  vessel's  voyage  that 
an  considered  worthy  of  being  registered, 
such  as  the  misconduct  of  any  of  the  crew, 
assistance  lent  to  a  vessel  in  distress,  or  the 
like.  Often  simply  Log.  —  1  A  book  for 
memoranda  kept  by  a  public  teacher. 

Log-cabin  (lug'kab-ln),  n.  A  house  or  hut 
whose  walls  are  composed  of  logs  laid  on 
each  other,  such  as  are  often  constructed  in 


the  front  of  the  building  and  open  on  one 
side  to  the  air,  on  which  side  are  a  series  of 
pillars  or  slender  piers.  Such  galleries  af- 


- 
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new-settled  regions  where  timber  is  plenti- 
ful. 

Log-canoe  (WkMBX  n.  A  canoe  hollowed 
out  of  a  single  log.  See  CANOE. 

Log-Chip,  Log-Ship  (log-chlp,  log-ship),  n. 
The  board,  In  the  form  of  a  quadrant,  at- 
tached to  the  log-line.  See  Loo. 

Loge,l  n.  [ft.]  A  lodge;  habitation.  Chau- 
cer. 

Loggan  flog'an).  n.    Same  as  Logan. 

Loggatt  (log'atX  n     (Dim.  from  log.)   1.  A 
small  log  or  piece  of  wood.     B  J  onion.— 
2.  pi    The  name  of  an  ancient  English  game.  I 
played  by  fixing  a  stake  in  the  ground  and 
pitching  small  pieces  of  wood  at  it,  the  I 
nearest  thrower  winning    It  was  prohibited  i 
by  *tat  33  Henry  VIII.  Ix. 

I  have  seen  it  (taffati)  played  in  different  coun- 
ties, at  their  sheep-snearing  feasts,  where  the  winner 
was  entitled  to  a  black  fleece,  which  he  afterwards 
presented  to  the  maid  to  spin,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  petticoat,  and  on  condition  that  she  knelt 
down  on  the  fleece  to  be  kissed  by  all  the  rustics 
present.  Slrrtfnt. 

Logged, t  pp      Lodged.     Chaucer 

Logged  (logd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Fastened  with 
logs.  (.North  American  ]  —  2.  Naut.  water- 
logged (which  see). 

Logger  (log'erX  ii-  In  the  United  States,  a 
person  employed  to  procure  logs  or  timber. 

Loggerhead  (log'er-hedX  a.  ( Log  and  head.  ] 
1.  A  blockhead;  a  dunce;  a  dolt;  a  thick- 
skull.— 2  A  spherical  mass  of  Iron  with  a 
long  handle,  used  to  heat  tar.  3.  A  species 
of  turtle  found  In  the  south  seas  (the  Caou- 
nia  caretta)  It  1*  a  large  flerce  animal, 
biting  furiously  when  attacked— 4.  A  tim- 
ber-bead In  a  whale-boat  for  veering  out 
llM*  when  fast  to  a  whale.  —  8.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  name  given  to  two  or  three 
species  of  fly-catchers.  -  To  /all  to  lafff 
luadi  or  to  go  to  loggerheadt.  to  come  to 
bknm-ro  be  at  lagftrhtadt.  to  be  engaged 
In  a  fight:  to  lie  Involved  in  a  dispute/ 

Loggerheaded  (lojfer-hed-edx  a.  Dull; 
stupid;  doltish 

Vou  /*/Yrr*"f<4M  and  unpolished 
What,  no  attendance! 


LocfU  (H'a).  n.  pi.  Loggle  (loj-e).  [It 
St»  LoDOK]  In  flalian  arch  (oj  a  term 
applied  to  a  gallery  or  arcade  in  a  bnlMiiu:. 
sometimes  on  the  level  of  the  ground  at 
other  times  at  the  height  of  one  or  more 
stories,  running  along  the  front  or  part  of 


Loggia.  Palace  at  Montepulciano. 

ford  an  airy  and  sheltered  resting-place  or 
outlook.  They  are  very  characteristic  of 
Italian  palaces.  Among  famous  loggie  an 
those  of  the  Vatican,  decorated  by  RafTael 
and  his  scholars,  and  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi 
at  Florence.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
belvedere.  (6)  A  large  ornamental  window 
in  the  middle  of  the  chief  story  of  a  build- 
Ing,  often  projecting  from  the  wall,  as  seen 
In  old  Venetian  palaces. 

Logging,  t  n.     A  lodging.    Chaucer. 

Log-glass  (log'glas),  n.  Xaut.  the  sand- 
glass  used  in  heaving  the  log  to  obtain  the 
rate  of  sailing  It  Is  commonly  a  half- 
minute  or  a  28-seconds  glass  for  slow  sail- 
ing, and  14-seconds  for  fast  sailing. 

Log-heap  (liw'hep).  n.  A  pile  of  logs  for 
burning  in  clearing  land. 

Log-house,  Log-hat  (logtioiu,  logtiut),  n. 
Same  as  Log-cabin. 

Logic  (loj'ik),  n.  [Fr.  logique;  L.  logon;  Or. 
logilci,  from  logos,  reason.]  1.  The  science 
of  reasoning;  the  science  of  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  subservient  to  the 
estimation  of  evidence,  including  both  the 
process  Itself  of  advancing  from  known 
truths  or  admitted  propositions  to  unknown 
truths  or  propositions  not  previously  ad- 
mitted, and  all  intellectual  operations,  such 
as  classifying  and  judging,  subsidiary  to 
this ;  the  science  whose  chief  end  is  to  as- 
certain the  principles  on  which  all  valid 
reasoning  depends,  and  which  may  be  ap- 
plied as  tests  of  the  legitimacy  of  every  con- 
clusion that  Is  drawn  from  premises. 

f.ofic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  as 
thought ;  that  n.  of  the  necessary  conditions  to  which 
thought,  considered  in  itself,  is  subject. 

Sir  II'.  HamilUn. 

By  logic  has  generally  been  meant  a  system  which 
teaches  us  so  to  arrange  our  reasonings  that  their 
truth  or  falsehood  shall  be  evident  in  their  form. 
triumtU, 

Lefit  ...  is  not  the  science  of  belief,  but  the 
science  of  proof  or  evidence.  In  so  far  as  belief  , 

Srofesses  to  be  founded  on  proof,  the  office  of  logic 
.  to  supply  a  test  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
belief  is  well  grounded.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2  Reasoning;  the  practice  of  reasoning;  as, 
the  author  is  guilty  of  much  bad  logic.— De- 
ductive logic,  the  science  which  treats  of 
deductive  reasoning.  See  under  DEDUCTIVE. 
—fndvctiue  logic,  the  science  which  treats 
of  inductive  reasoning.     See  INDUCTION. — 
Pure  logic,  the  science  of  logic  proper,  as 
distinguished    either   from  applied   logic, 
which  is  the  science  of  logic  as  applied  to 
some  special  branch  of  inquiry  or  Held  of 
investigation:  or  from  modified  logic,  which 
treats  of  the  practice  of  reasoning  as  modi- 
fied by  the  mental  constitution  of  man  gene- 
rally or  particular  individuals,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  reasoning  In  relation  to  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  likely  to  lead  men 
Into  error  In  reasoning. 

Logical  (loj'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  logic: 
used  In  logic ;  taught  In  logic ;  as,  logical 
subtleties.  —  2.  According  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  logic;  as.  a  logical  argument  or 
Inference;  this  reasoning  is  strictly  logical 

A  process  of  Itfttal  reasoning  has  been  often 
likened  to  a  chain  supporting  a  weight.  Sltwart. 

3  Skilled  in  logic;  furnished  with  logic;  dis- 
criminating; as,  a  logical  mind. 

Logically  (loj'ik-al-ll),  ado.    According  to 

the  rules  or  principles  of  logic;  as,  to  argue 

logically. 
Logician  (lo-jl'shan),  n.  A  person  skilled  In 

logic ;  a  teacher  or  professor  of  logic ;  an 

able  argucr. 

Each  fierce  taficittn  still  expelling  Locke.     1'afr. 

Logldse  (loj'l-sli),  r.i.  To  exercise  one's 
logical  powers. 

Intellect  is  not  speaking  and  tefKU<»f:  it  is  seeing 
and  ascertaining.  *  ^ 


Logics)  (loj'lks),  n.     Used  for  Logic. 

Logle  (16'gl).  a.  A  bit  of  hollowed-ont  pew- 
ter polished  in  various  concavities  and  used 
as  theatrical  jewelry.  [Theatrical  slang. ) 

Logistic,  Logistical  (10  Jis'tik,  16-jis'tik-al). 
a.  l.t  Logical.  Berkeley.—  2.  In  math. 
relating  to  logistics;  sexagesimal ;  as,  logittic 
arithmetic.  —  Logistic  or  proportional  loga- 
rithms, certain  logarithms  of  sexagesimal 
fractions  useful  in  astronomical  calculations. 
They  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying the  process  of  finding  a  fourth  pro- 
portional where  the  first  term  is  always  tin- 
same.  By  the  ordinary  logarithmic  tables  it 
would  be  necessary  in  such  a  case  first  to  flnd 
the  logarithms  of  the  second  and  third  terms 
and  add  them  together,  and  then  to  sub- 
tract the  logarithm  of  the  first,  by  which 
the  logarithm  of  the  fourth  is  determined. 
But  in  tables  of  logistic  logarithms  the 
figures  given  are  the  excesses  of  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  first  term  over  the  logarithms 
of  the  numbers  that  may  form  the  second 
and  third  terms;  so  that  the  process  is  re- 
duced to  adding  the  logistic  logarithms  of 
the  second  and  third  terms,  which  gives  the 
logistic  logarithm  of  the  fourth.  Tables  of 
logistic  logarithms  were  formerly  used  in 
connection  with  the  old  Nautical  Almanac 
for  simplifying  astronomical  calculations  at 
sea :  but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
used, tables  being  now  compiled  that  make 
it  quite  as  convenient  to  use  the  common 
logarithms. 

Logistics  (16-jis'tiks),  n.  1.  A  name  some- 
times employed  for  the  arithmetic  of  sexa- 
gesimal fractions,  used  in  astronomical 
computations.  Called  also  Logiitical  Arith- 
metic. —  2.  Muit.  that  branch  of  military 
science  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  com- 
parative warlike  resources  and  capabilities 
of  countries  between  which  war  is  likely  to 
arise,  as  well  as  of  all  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  conducted,  as  the 
geographical  features,  climate,  means  of 
transit,  food  resources,  &c.t  of  the  probable 
seat  of  war. 

Log-line  (loglin),  n.  Naut.  a  line  or  cord 
about  150  fathoms  in  length,  fastened  to  the 
log  by  means  of  two  legs,  and  wound  on  a 
reel,  called  the  log-reel.  See  Loo. 

Logman  (log'man),  n.  1.  A  man  who  carries 
logs.  Shak.  —  2.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  cut  and  convey  logs  to  a  mill  [United 
States.] 

Logocracy  (16-gok'ra-si),  n.  [Or.  logot,  a 
word,  ana  krated,  to  rule.  ]  Government  by 
the  power  of  words. 

Logodsedaly  (lo-go-de'da-li),  n.  [Or.  logot. 
a  word,  anu  daidalog,  skilfully  or  curiously 
wrought.]  Verbal  legerdemain;  a  playing 
with  words,  as  by  passing  from  one  meaning 
of  them  to  another.  [Rare.] 

For  one  instance  of  mere  logomachy,  I  could  bring 
ten  instances  of  logpdadaly  or  verbal  legerdemain. 
Cottridgt. 

Logogram  (lo'go-gram),  n.  [Or.  lugot,  a 
word,  and  gramma,  a  letter,  from  grapho, 
to  write.]  1.  In  phonography,  a  word-letter; 
a  phonogram  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

represents  a  word ;  as,  |,  that  is,  (,  for  it.- 
2.  A  set  of  verses  forming  a  puzzle.  The 
verses  contain  words  synonymous  with  cer- 
tain others  formed  from  the  transposition 
of  the  letters  of  an  original  word,  which 
last  it  is  the  object  to  flnd  out.  Thus  out 
of  the  word  curtain  many  shorter  words 
may  be  formed,  as  cur,  curt,  nut,  tin,  tarn, 
Ac.,  of  which  dog,  short,  thcll-fruit,  white- 
metal,  mountain-lake,  Ac.,  may  be  regarded 
as  synonyms.  These  latter  synonyms  then 
are  Introduced  into  the  poem,  and  from 
these  the  primary  synonyms  (cur,  curt,  etc  ) 
are  to  be  guessed,  and  from  them  again 
curtain  itself. 

Logographer  (lo-gog'ra-fer),  n.  One  skilled 
inlogography. 

Lpgographic,  Logographlcal  (16-go-graf- 
ik,  lo-go-graf'ik-ai),  a.  Pertaining  to  logo- 
graphy. 

Logography  (16-gog'ra-fl).  n.  [Or.  logot,  a 
word,  and  graphi,  a  writing.  ]  1.  A  method 
of  printing,  in  which  a  type  represents  a 
word,  instead  of  forming  a  letter  — 2.  A 
system,  formerly  attempted,  of  taking  down 
the  words  of  an  orator  without  having  re- 
course to  short-hand,  a  number  of  reporters 
acting  at  once,  each  of  whom  in  succession 
took  down  a  few  words. 

Logogriph,t  Logogrypht  0<>'g6-grif).  n. 
[Or.  logoi,  a  wordT  and  griphos,  a  fish- 
ing-net, anything  intricate.]  A  sort  of 
riddle. 
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LogomachiSt  (lo-gom'a-klst),  ».  One  who 
contends  about  words. 

Logomachy  (16-gom'a-ki),  n.  [Gr.  logos, 
word,  and  inache,  contest,  altercation.  ] 
Contention  in  words  merely,  or  rather  a 
contention  about  words;  a  war  of  words. 

How  it  (genius  or  originality)  disconcerts  society, 
interrupts  the  tranquil  course  of  its  vegetation,  per- 
plexes the  methodical  logjinachy  of  parties. 

Macmillans  Ma?. 

Logomania  (16-go-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a 
word,  and  mania,  madness.)  A  disease  of 
the  faculty  of  language  generally  associated 
with  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  struc- 
ture, as  in  paralysis.  In  this  disease,  while 
conceptions  and  ideas  remain  clear,  the 
power  of  associating  these  with  the  words 
by  which  they  are  expressed  is  lost,  and  the 
patient  can  either  not  give  any  names  to  his 
conceptions  at  all  or  expresses  them  errone- 
ously. Sometimes  one  class  of  words  is  lost 
and  others  retained.  Thus  a  patient  may 
forget  his  own  name,  or  nouns  only,  and 
remember  all  other  words.  Sometimes  he 
forgets  only  parts  of  the  word,  as  termina- 
tions, and  not  unf  requently  in  another  form 
of  the  disease  he  inverts  his  phrases. 

Logometer  (16-gom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  logos, 
ratio,  and  inetron,  a  measure.]  A  scale  for 
measuring  chemical  equivalents. 

Logometfic,  Logometrical  (16-go-met'rik, 
16-go-met'rik-al ),  a.  Used  to  measure  or 
ascertain  chemical  equivalents ;  pertaining 
to  a  logometer;  as,  a  logometric  scale. 

Logos  (log'os),  n.  [Gr.,  word,  speech,  rea- 
son, from  lego,  to  speak.]  The  Word;  the 
Divine  Word;  Christ. 

Logothete  (log'o-thet),  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a  word, 
account,  and  tithimi,  to  place.]  Properly, 
an  accountant;  hence,  an  officer  of  the  Byz- 
antine Empire,  who  might  be  either  (a)  the 
public  treasurer;  (6)  the  head  of  any  ad- 
ministrative department;  or  (c)  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  Gibbon. 

Logotype  (log'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a  word, 
and  typos,  impression.]  A  name  given  to 
two  or  more  letters  cast  in  one  piece,  as  ff, 
ffl,  as.  ce,  &c. 

Log-reel  (log'rel),  n.  Naut.  a  reel  on  which 
the  log-line  is  wound.  See  Loo. 

Log-roll  (log'rol),  t>  t.  [United  States.]  1.  To 
assist  in  rolling  and  collecting  logs  for  burn- 
ing. Hence— 2.  To  give  mutual  assistance 
in  carrying  measures,  especially  legislative 
measures. 

Log-ship  (log'ship).    See  LOO-CHIP. 

Log-slate.    See  LOG-BOOK. 

Logthing  (log'ting),  n.  [Icel.  log,  law,  a-id 
thutg,  assembly.]  The  legislative  portion 
of  the  Norwegian  storthing  or  diet,  con- 
sisting of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
storthing,  who  sit  apart  from  the  other 
three-fourths  constituting  the  odelsthing  or 
representatives  of  landed  property.  The 
members  of  the  logthing  form,  together  with 
the  highest  judicial  authorities,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom. 

Logwood  (log'wud),  n.  [From  being  im- 
ported in  logs.]  The  popular  English  name 
of  Hoematoxylon  campechianum,  a  tree 
found  very  commonly  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  has  been  introduced 
from  the  adjoining  continent,  especially 


Logwood  (Hctmatoxylon 


Honduras,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
called  Campeachy-wood.  It  belongs  to  the 
nat.  order  Leguminosse,  sub-order  Csesal- 
pinese.  This  tree  has  a  crooked,  deformed 
stem,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  to  40  feet, 
with  crooked  irregular  branches  armed 
with  strong  thorns.  The  wood  is  of  a  firm 


texture  and  a  red  colour,  and  so  heavy  as 
to  sink  in  water.  It  is  much  used  in  dyeing, 
and  its  colouring  matter  is  derived  from  a 
principle  called  hematine  or  hematozyline. 
Logwood  contains,  besides,  resin,  oil,  acetic 
acid,  salts  of  potash,  a  little  sulphate  of 
lime,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  man- 
ganese. It  is  employed  in  calico-printing 
to  give  a  black  or  brown  colour,  and  also  in 
the  preparation  of  some  lakes.  An  extract 
of  logwood  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
gent. 

Lohoch,  Lohock  (16'hok),  n.  A  medicine  of 
a  middle  consistence  between  a  soft  electu- 
ary and  a  syrup.  See  LOCH. 

Loimic  (loim'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loimos,  contagious 
matter.]  Relating  to  the  plague  or  conta- 
gious disorders. 

Loin  (loin),  n.  [0.  Fr.  logne;  Fr.  longe,  a 
loin,  as  of  veal,  lombes,  the  loins,  from  L. 
luinbui,  the  loin.  The  O.K.  lend,  A.  Sax. 
lend,  lendeti  (G.  and  D.  lende,  Icel.  and  Dan. 
lend),  the  loin,  has  disappeared  in  favour  of 
this  word,  the  more  readily  probably  from  a 
certain  similarity  of  form.  ]  The  part  of  an 
animal  which  lies  between  the  lowest  of  the 
false  ribs  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  ossa 
ilium  or  haunch  bone,  or  one  of  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  lumbar  region.  The  loins 
are  also  called  the  Reins. 

Loiter  (loi'ter),  v.i.  [Allied  to  D.  leuteren, 
to  vacillate  or  waver ;  perhaps  to  Icel.  lod- 
dari,  a  loiterer;  it  may  be  connected  with 
late,  like  Icel.  lotra,  latra,  to  loiter  or  linger, 
from  latr,  late;  comp.  E.  linger,  from  long. 
Skeat  takes  it  from  the  same  root  as  lout 
(which  see).  ]  To  linger;  to  be  slow  in  mov- 
ing; to  delay;  to  be  dilatory;  to  spend  time 
idly. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  day  s  loitering  I  Shak. 

SYN.  To  linger,  delay,  lag,  tarry. 
Loiter  (loi'ter),  v.t.  To  consume  in  trifles ; 

to  waste  carelessly:  used  with  away;  as,  he 

loitered  away  most  of  his  leisure. 
Loiterer  (loi'ter-er),  n.  A  lingerer;  one  that 

delays  or  is  slow  in  motion ;  an  idler ;  one 

that  is  sluggish  or  dilatory. 

Ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 

No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend.    Pope. 

Lpiteringly  (loi'ter-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  loiter- 
ing manner. 

Lok,  Loki  (lok,  16'ki),  n.  [Icel.,  signifying 
originally  a  deceiver,  from  lokka,  G.  locken, 
to  lure,  to  entice.]  In  the  Scandinavian 
myth,  the  evil  deity,  the  author  of  all  cala- 
mities. He  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Hela, 
goddess  of  the  lower  regions. 

Loke  (16k),  n.  [Allied  to  lock,  A.  Sax.  locan, 
to  shut.]  [Provincial]  1.  A  wicket  or  hatch. 
2.  A  private  road  or  path.  IIalliwell.—3.  A 
close  narrow  lane. 

Loke,t  n.   A  lock  of  hair  or  wool.   Drayton. 

Loke,t  v. t.    To  see;  to  look  upon.    Chaucer. 

Loken.t  Loke.t  pp.  of  lock  or  lake.  Locked; 
shut  close.  Chaucer. 

Loligidas  ( lo-lij'i-de ),  n.  pi. 
[  See  LOLIGO.  ]  Carpenter's 
name  for  the  family  Teuthidrc, 
comprising  the  calamaries  or 
squids.  See  TEUTHID.fi. 

Loligo  (lo-li'go),  n.  [L.,  a 
cuttle-fish.  ]  A  genus  of  cuttle- 
fishes. See  CALAMARY. 

Lolium  (16'li-um),  n.  [L.]  A 
genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe 
Hordeaj,containing  a  few  spe- 
cies common  in  many  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
One  species  (L.  perenne)  is 
the  common  rye-grass  of  the 
farmer,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  pasture  grasses; 
another  species  is  L.  temu- 
lentum,  or  darnel,  which  was 
long  believed  to  have  poison- 
ous narcotic  qualities;  these, 
however,  are  now  shown  to 
have  no  existence  in  fact. 

Loll(lol),  v.i.  [Icel.  lulla,  to 
loll,  lalla,  to  toddle  as  a  child  tet 
beginning  to  walk.  Wedg- 
wood thinks  the  original  idea  is  that  of  loll- 
ing or  lilling  out  the  tongue,  whence  the  idea 
of  imperfect  speech  (as  in  Bavarian  lallen.  to 
speak  thick),  and  lastly  of  imperfect  action.] 

1.  To  lie  at  ease;  to  lie  in  a  careless  attitude; 
to  recline;  to  lean. 

Void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state.         Dryden. 

2.  To  hang  extended  from  the  mouth,  as  the 
tongue  of  an  ox  or  a  dog  when  heated  with 
labour  or  exertion. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat. 
With  lolling  tongue  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet. 

Dryden. 


3.  To  suffer  the  tongue  to  hang  extended 
from  the  mouth:  said  of  the  animal  that 
does  so. 

Loll  (lol),  v.t.  To  suffer  to  hang  out,  as  the 
tongue. 

Fierce  tigers  couched  around,  and  lolled  their  fawn- 
ing tongues.  Dryden. 

Lollard  (lol'ard),  n.  [Either  from  loll,  and 
meaning  originally  a  lazy  fellow,  a  sluggard, 
or  from  L.G.  lollen,  htllen,  to  sing  softly, 
from  the  practice  of  the  original  Lollards 
of  singing  dirges  at  funerals.  Others  derive 
the  term  from  an  early  German  reformer  of 
the  name  of  Lollard  or  Lolhardwt,  who  was 
burned  at  Cologne  in  1351.  ]  1.  One  of  a  semi- 
monastic  society  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  originating  at  Ant- 
werp about  1300,  and  not  quite  extinct  yet. 
They  were  blamed  for  holding  heretical 
opinions,  and  hence  perhaps  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  in  the  following  sense.— 
2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  in  Eng- 
land, who  were  persecuted  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 

Dr.  Wiclif  dying  at  Lutterworth,  Dec.  31,  1384,  his 
followers  were  soon  after  distinguished,  or  rather  re- 
proached, by  the  nickname  of  Lollards.  Lewis. 

LollardlflnijLollardyOol'ard-izm^orard-i), 
n.  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Lol- 
lards. 

The  spirit  of  Popery,  not  Christianity,  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  zeal  of  the  enemies  to  Lollardy.  Young. 

Loller.tn.    A  Lollard.     Chaucer. 
Lollingly  (lol'ing-li),  a^-   In  a  lolling  man- 
ner. 

She  (Doorga)  has  four  arms,  with  one  of  which  she 
carries  the  skull  of  a  giant;  her  tongue  protrudes, 
and  hangs  lollingly  from  the  mouth.  Buckle, 

Lollipop  (lol'i-popX  n.  [Explained  by  Wedg- 
wood as  meaning  a  dainty  for  sucking,  from 
stem  of  E.  loll,  lill,  to  protrude  the  tongue, 
and  pap,  papa,  '  the  infantine  expression  for 
eating. '  Comp.  L.  G.  zuckerpopp,  sweet- 
meats. Lolly  seems  to  mean  a  soft  kind  of 
food,  as  in  loblolly,  and  pop  is  probably  the 
same  as  pap,  infants'  food.  ]  A  kind  of  sugar 
confectionery  which  dissolves  easily  in  the 
mouth. 

Lollop  (lol'op),  v.i.  [From  loll]  To  move 
heavily;  to  lounge.  [Low.] 

Lomaria  (lo-ma'ri-a),  n,  [Gr.  loma,  a  hem, 
fringe,  or  border.  ]  A  genus  of  ferns  closely 
allied  to  the  blechnums,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  sori  situated 
along  the  margin  of  the  fronds,  whjle  in  the 
blechnums  they  are  situated  within  the 
margin. 

Lombard  (lom'bard),  n.  [L.L.  Lonaobardi, 
generally  translated  as  Long  beards,  being 
regarded  as  a  latinized  form  of  the  German 
words  for  long  and  beard.  Another  etymo- 
logy is  G.  langorL.  longus, long, and  O.H.G. 
barte,  part,  a  battle-axe.  Comp.  halbert,  par- 
tisan. But  see  the  following  extract. 

Paulus  Diaconus,  who  was  a  Lombard  by  birth, 
derives  their  name  of  Longobardi  from  their  long 
beards;  but  modern  critics  reject  this  etymology, 
and  suppose  the  name  to  have  reference  to  their 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  as 
Bo'rde  signifies  in  Low  German  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  and  there  is  still  a  district  in  Magde- 
burg called  the  lange  Borde.  Smith's  Class.  Diet.} 

1.  A  native  of  Lombardy  in  Italy.— 2.  t  A 
banker  or  money-lender:  so  called  because 
this  profession  was  first  exercised  in  Lon- 
don by  natives  of  Lombardy.  —  3.  Milit.  a 
kind  of  cannon  formerly  used.  —  Lombard 
Street,  a  street  in  London  where  a  large 
number  of  the  principal  bankers,  money- 
brokers,  and  bullion  -  dealers  have  their 
offices ;  hence,  the  money  market  or  the 
moneyed  interest  of  London. 

Lorn  bard,  Lombard-house  (lom'bard,  lom'- 
bard-hous),  ri.  A  public  institution  for 
lending  money  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  in- 
terest upon  articles  deposited  and  pledged. 
Called  also  Mont-de-ptete, 

Lombard  (lom'bard),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lombardy  or  the  Lombards.— Lombard  ar- 
chitecture, the  form  which  the  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture  assumed  under  the 
hands  of  the  Gothic  invaders  and  colonists 
of  the  north  of  Italy,  comprising  the  build- 
ings erected  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  romanized  architecture  of  Italy  and 
the  Gothic  of  more  northern  countries.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  churches 
built  in  this  style  is  the  general  introduction 
and  artistic  development  of  the  vault,  that 
feature  which  afterwards  became  the  form- 
ative principle  of  the  whole  Gothic  style. 
In  the  Lombard  architecture  also  pillars 
consisting  of  several  shafts  arranged  round 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  Urn;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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lines  throughoot  the  design.  Instead  of  the 
hortzontalUnes  of  the  classic  architeetare, 
is  also  characteristic,  as  well  as  the  ass  of 
the  dome  to  surmount  the  intersection  of 
UM  chair  nave  and  transepts.  See  also  ex- 
tract below. 

GexralJr  speakiac  tn«  meM  beutUiil  part  of  a 
1  jxobard  church  U  5.  eaxem  end.  The  apse  with 
Its  fallen,  the  transepts,  and.  above  all.  the  dome 
that  almost  invariably  •-——•*"•  •k-*»  lm««»^lhM» 


Deuiwui-  s  •  I'trgMSiOH. 

Lombardeerl  (lom'bard-er),  n,  A  Lombard 
or  pawnbroker.  HowelL 

Lombardlc  (lom-bar'dik).  a.  Pertaining  to 
Lombard y  or  the  Lombard*.—  Lombardie 
alfktb»t  an  aluliabut  derived  from  the  Ro- 
man, tod  employed  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Italy 

Loment,  Lomentum  (16'ment,  16-men'tum), 
n  In  but  an  indehiscent 
legume  which  separates  spon- 
taneously by  a  transverse 
articulation  between  each 
-  ,1 


n  pi  [r»romlowwn«um(which 
see)]  A  sub-order  of  Croak 
fenr  the  atllqna  of  whluh  re- 
sembles a  lomentum  in  hav- 
ing each  seed  divided  from  iU 
neighbour  by  a  transverse 
dissepiment  The  common 
British  plant*  jointed -char- 
lock  (Raphanu*  Raphanit- 
trum)  ana  purple  sea-rocket 
(Catae  maritima)  belong  to  this  sub-order. 

Lomentaceous.(ld-men-ta'shusX  "  Bear- 
ing lomeuta ;  like  a  loment;  pertaining  to  a 
loment 

Lomonlte  (lom'on-It),  n.  Laumonlte  or  dl- 
prismatic  zeolite. 

Lomp  (lump),  n     Same  as  Lump/uh. 

Lomplsht  (lomp'ish),  a.  Lumpish;  heavy. 
'  His  lornpiih  head.'  Spenser. 

Londe.tn.    Land. 

Londenoys. »  n.  A  Londoner ;  one  born  in 
Ixindon.  Chaucer. 

Londlnlmn  (ton-din'i-um).  Roman  name 
for  London. 

London-clay  0""'<ll"n-klBX  "•  T"6  mott 
considerable  of  the  eocene  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  Great  Britain  U  thus  designated 
from  Its  development  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  under  and  around  the  metropolis. 
This  formation  consists  of  a  bluish  or  black- 
ish clay  lying  immediately  over  the  plastic 
clay  and  sand,  and  rests  unconformably  on 
the  chalk.  It  contains  layers  of  ovate  or 
flatUah  masses  of  argillaceous  nodular  lime- 
stone called  septaria  limestone  or  cement- 
stone.  The  shells  of  the  London-clay  mostly 
belong  to  genera  now  Inhabiting  warmer 
teas  than  those  of  Britain. 

Londoner  (lun'dun-er),  n.  A  native  or  citi- 
zen of  London. 

Londonism  (lun'dun-izmX  "  A  mode  of 
speaking  or  noting  peculiar  to  London. 

Londonln  (lun'dun-U).  r. i  To  Invest  with 
some  attribute  characteristic  of  London  or 
the  people  of  London. 

Londonlze  (lunMun-iz).  r.i.  To  imitate  the 
manner  or  fashions  of  Londoners. 

London-pride  (lun'dun-prid),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  .Sazifniga,  the  S.  um- 
broea.  It  1s  a  plant  common  in  every  cot- 
tage-cardan; also  known  by  the  name  of 
None-to-pret  ry. 

London-rocket  (lun'dun-rok-et),  n  Si»ym- 
ttrium  /rio.  a  plant  which  grows  in  waste 
placet  throughout  Europe,  and  was  formerly 
common  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
first  appearing  just  after  the  great  fire. 

London-white  (lun'dun-whit),  n.  White- 
lead. 

Lone  (Ion),  a.  (Probably  a  contr.  from 
alone,  to  tkat  It  consist*  of  one  preceded  by 
the  1  of  O.K.  al,  Mo,  i  Y.  all;  comp.  how- 
cm.  Icei  (ami,  secrecy  (from  ljuya,  to  tell 
•  lit),  Dan  too,  secretly,  Goth,  ya-laugni, 
concealed.  ]  1.  Solitary ;  retired ;  unfre- 
quented ;  not  often  visited  by  men ;  having 


Sir  Boos 
Rode  to  the  Ittutt  tract  of  all  the  realm. 

Ttnttyton. 

1  Without  any  companion  orfellow;  single; 
not  havinz  others  near;  as,  a  lonr  house ;  a 
lane  traveller  ~ S.  Single ;  unmarried,  or  in 
widowhood 

Irad  nurk  Is  a  long  one  for  »  poor  lone 
-  -  i*«*. 


Lone  (Ion),  n.    AUne.    (Local )   See  LOAN. 

Lone,t  n.    A  loan,  anything  lent  Chaucer. 

Loneliness  (16n'li-ne*X  n.  L  The  condition 
of  being  lonely;  solitude;  retirement;  seclu- 
sion from  company;  as,  he  was  weary  of  the 
lantUutm  of  his  habitation.  2.  Sadness  for 
want  of  company  or  sympathy. 

Uphold  me.  Father,  in  my  b*tlimti.    Tenxyi**. 

S  Love  of  retirement ;  disposition  to  soli- 
tude-  NO.  I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  lonelineit.  Skat. 

Lonely  (16n'li),  «  1-  I'nfrequented  by  men; 
solitary ;  retired ;  sequestered ;  as,  a  lonely 
situation.  —2.  Not  having  others  near;  apart 
from  fellows  or  companions ;  as,  the  lonely 
traveller— S.  Sad  from  want  of  companion- 
ship or  sympathy. 

Right  through  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 
That  makes  a  man.  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
Whom  he  lores  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 

TennytoH. 

4.  Addicted  to  solitude  or  seclusion  from 
company. 

When,  fairest  princess. 
You  lonely  thus  tram  the  full  court  retire, 
Lore  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude.    Kpwe. 

STJI.  Solitary,  lone,  lonesome,  retired,  un- 
frequented, sequestered,  secluded. 

Loneness  (lon'nes),  n.    Solitude;  seclusion. 

Lonesome  (lon'sum),  a.  Solitary,  secluded 
from  society;  dreary  from  want  of  company 
or  animation. 

Mow  horrid  will  these  tantieme  scats  appear  : 
SlMtmore. 

Lonesomely  (I6n'sum.-li),  adv.  In  a  lone- 
some manner. 

Lonesomeness  (lou'sum-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  lonesome;  solitude. 

Long  (long),  a.  [A.  Sax  lang,  long,  found  in 
closely  similar  forma  in  all  trie  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, into  which  it  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed at  a  very  early  period  from  the  Latin 
longui,  long,  which  is  the  only  Indo-Euro- 
pean word  that  can  with  certainty  be  con- 
nected with  it.]  1.  Drawn  out  in  a  line, 
or  in  the  direction  of  length ;  opposed  to 
short,  and  contradistinguished  from  broad 
OTwide.  Long  is  a  relative  term;  for  a  thing 
may  be  long  in  respect  to  one  thing,  ana 
thort  with  respect  to  another.  We  apply 
long  to  things  greatly  extended,  and  to  things 
which  exceed  the  common  measure.  We 
say,  a  long  way,  a  long  distance,  a  /««;/  line, 
and  long  hair,  long  arms.  By  the  latter 
terms  we  mean  hair  and  ami*  exceeding 
the  usual  length. —2.  Drawn  out  or  extended 
in  time ;  lasting  during  a  considerable  time; 
as.  a  long  time;  a  long  period  of  time;  a  lung 
while;  a  lung  sickness  or  confinement;  a  Itnuj 
session :  a  ton/  debate.  —3.  Extended  to  any 
specified  measure ;  as,  a  span  long ;  a  yard 
long ;  a  mile  long,  that  is,  extended  to  the 
measure  of  a  mile,  Ac.  — 4.  Happening  or 
occurring  after  a  protracted  interval. 

Death  will  not  be  long  in  coining.    Ecclns.  xlv.  13. 
That  we  may  us  reserve  both  fresh  and  strong 
Against  the  tournament  which  is  not  long. 

Sfniser. 

6.  Containing  a  great  qnantity  of  verbal 
matter ;  as,  the  book  is  far  too  long. 

A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.  Prior. 

6.  Continued  in  a  scries  to  a  great  extent; 
as,  a  long  succession  of  princes;  a  long  line 
of  ancestors. — 7.  Continued  in  sound;  pro- 
tracted; as,  a  long  note;  a  lung  syllable.— 

8.  Lingering  and  longing. 

Praying  for  him.  and  casting  a  long  look  that  way, 
he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

9.  Extending  far  In  prospect  or  into  futurity; 
far-seeing. 

The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  corporate  and 
their  fortunes  arc  things  particularly  suited  to  a  man 
who  has  long  views.  Burltt. 

—lianghome,  the  grave  or  death.  Eccl.  xii.  B. 

—  In  the    long  run,   the  whole  course  of 
things  taken  together;  hence,  in  the  ulti- 
mate result — Long  cloth,  a  kind  of  fine  cot- 
ton or  calico  fabric  made  milled  and  plain. 

—  Long  clothe*,  a  baby's  dress,  which  de- 
scends much  below  the  feet. — Long  firm. 
See  under  FIRM.— Long  vacation,  in  English 
law  courts,  the  recess  extending  from  the 
10th  August  till  the  24th  October  inclusive. 
— To  have  a  lung  head,  to  be  far-seeing. 

Long  t  (long),  n.  Anything  that  is  long ; 
specifically:  (a)  in  prof,  a  long  syllable 
or  foot ;  as,  mind  your  longs  and  shorts. 
(6)  Formerly,  a  musical  note  whose  length  in 
common  time  was  equal  to  four  semibreves 
The  long  and  the  thort,  or  the  thort  and 
the  long,  the  sum  of  a  matter  in  a  few  words; 
the  whole. 

Long  (long),  ode.    1.  To  a  great  extent  in 


space;  as,  a  long  extended  line. — 2.  To  a 
great  extent  in  time;  as,  they  that  tarry 
long  at  the  wine.  1'niv.  xxiiL  30. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long .     Ex.  xix.  13. 

So  in  composition  we  say,  Jon0-«xpected, 
tow-forgot.—  3.  At  a  point  of  duration  far 
distant,  either  prior  or  posterior;  as,  not 
long  before;  not  long  after;  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Home ;  long  after  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  Julius  Cresar.  —4.  Through  the 
whole  extent  or  duration  of. 

The  God  which  fed  me  an  ray  life  long  onto  this  day. 

Gen.  xlviii.  15. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

SAetijer. 

Longt  (]°nK)'  prep.  [Abbrev.  from  along  of; 
A.  Sax.  gelantj,  along  of,  owing  to,  in  conse- 
quence of.]  By  means  of ;  by  the  fault  of ; 
owing  to:  with  of. 

Mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you.  Skmk. 

And  when  1  lay  in  dungeon  dark 
Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark, 
Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  lon£  of  thee. 

Sir  If.  Satt. 

Longt  (lo°g),  v.t.  To  belong. 
Long  (long), u.i.  [A.  Sax.  lanqian,  to  lengthen, 
to  long,  to  crave,  from  lang,  long;  IceL 
langa,  G.  verlangen,  to  wish  for.]  1.  To 
desire  earnestly  or  eagerly:  usually  fallowed 
by  the  infinitive,  or  for  or  after. 

I  lon£  to  see  yon.  Rom.  L  ti. 

I  have  longed  after  thy  precepts.          Ps.  crix.  40. 
I  have  long ed/ar  thy  salvation.  Ps.  czix.  174. 

2.  To  have  an  eager  appetite;  to  have  a  mor- 
bid craving:  usually  followed  by  far. 

Nicomedes.  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied 
with  fresh  ones  ...  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  Arbiitknot. 

Long-ago  (lono/a-go),  n.  A  time  long  or  far 
past.  [Poetical.] 

The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 
Which  is  in  the  long^tgo.          E.  B.  Browning. 

Longan  (long'gan),  n.  1.  An  evergreen 
eastern  tree  (ffepfielium  Longanum),  yield- 
ing one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  It  U  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  tree  which  yields 
the  leechee,  but  its  fruit  is  reckoned  superior. 
It  Is  much  cultivated  in  China  and  as  far 
west  as  Bengal,  and  has  been  grown  in  hot- 
houses in  Bntain.— 2.  The  fruit  itself,  which 
is  imported  into  Britain  in  a  dried  state. 

Longanimltyt  (long-ga-nim'i-ti),  n.  [L. 
lonyaiumitas  —  lonyut,  long,  and  animus, 
mind.]  Forbearance;  patience;  disposition 
to  endure  long  under  offences. 

Christ  gave  us  his  spirit  to  enable  us  to  suffer  in- 
juries, and  made  that  the  parrs  of  suffering  evils 
should  be  the  matter  of  three  or  four  Christian 
graces — of  patience,  of  fortitude,  of  longanimity, 
and  perseverance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Longboat  (l°n?'oot)'  "  Tne  largest  and 
strongest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 

Long-bow  (knu/bo),  n.  A  weapon  of  of- 
fence; the  favourite  national  weapon  of  the 
English  from  the  time  of  Edward  II.  down 
to  the  period  when  firearms  were  intro- 
duced. It  was  made  of  yew,  ash,  *c. ,  and 
of  the  height  of  the  archer;  the  arrow  was 
usually  half  the  length  of  the  bow.  See 
Bow.— To  draw  the  long-bam,  to  exaggerate: 
to  tell  improbable  stories. 

Long- breathed  (long'bretht),  a.  Having 
the  power  of  retaining  the  breath  for  a  long 
time;  having  good  breath;  long-winded. 

Long-dozen  long'du-zn),  n.    Thirteen. 

Longe  (lunj),  n.  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a 
sword ;  a  lunge.  See  ALLONOE. 

Longe  0"n]),  »•*•  To  make  a  pass  with  a 
rapier ;  to  lunge. 

Longer  (longer),  n.  One  who  longs  or  de- 
sires. 

Longers  (long'gers),  n.  pi.  Haul,  the  casks 
stored  next  the  keelson. 

Longeval  (lon-je'val),  a.  [L.  longus,  long, 
and  ovum,  age.]  Long-lived. 

Longevity  (lon-jev'i-ti),  n.  [L.  longotvitai— 
longus,  long,  and  crvum,  age.]  Length  or 
duration  of  life ;  more  generally,  great  length 
of  life. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst  the 
abstemious.  Arbuthnot. 

Longevous  (lon-je'vus),  a.  [L.  longcemu. 
See  LONGEVITY.]  Living  a  long  time;  of 
great  age. 

Long-field-off  Ooug'fSld-of),  n.  One  of  the 
neluers  at  the  game  of  cricket,  standing  be- 
hind and  to  the  left  hand  of  the  bowler. 

Long-field-on  (long'feld-on),  n.  One  of  the 
fielders  at  the  game  of  cricket,  standing 
behind  and  to  the  right  hand  of  the  bowler. 

Longhand  (longTiand),  «-  Ordinary  written 
characters,  as  contradistinguished  from 
shorthand,  phonography,  or  stenography. 


,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      i',  Sc.  ley. 
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LONG-WAISTED 


Long-headed  (long'hed-ed),  a.  1.  Haying  a 
loug  head;  specifically,  a  term  applied  to 
those  races  of  men  having  skulls  in  which 
the  diameter  from  side  to  side  bears  a  less 
proportion  to  the  diameter  from  back  to 
front  than  8  to  10.  See  DOLICHOCEPHALIC.— 
2.  Shrewd;  far-seeing;  discerning;  as,  a  long- 
headed man.  Bailey. 

Long-llid  (long'hid),  a.    Long  concealed. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by, 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise; 

And  ann'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatmus'  eyes.       Skak. 

Long-horned  (long'hornd),  a.  Having  long 
horns;  as,  the  long-horned  breed  of  cattle. 

Long-hundred  (long'hun-dred),  n.  One 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Longicorn  (lon'ji-korn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Longicornes. 

Longicorn  (lon'ji-korn),  n.  A  member  of 
the  family  Longicornes. 

Longicornes  (lon-ji-kor'nez),  n.  pi.  [L. 
longus,  long,  and  cornu,  a  horn  or  antenna.] 
A  family  belonging  to  the  tetramerous  sec- 
tion of  the  coleoptera  or  beetles.  It  includes 
a  vast  number  of  large  and  beautiful  beetles, 
all  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  an- 
tennae, which,  in  the  males  of  some  of  the 
species,  are  several  times  longer  than  their 
bodies.  They  inhabit  woods,  where  the 
females  deposit  their  eggs  beneath  the  bark 
of  trees  by  means  of  a  long,  tubular,  horny 
ovipositor,  with  which  the  abdomen  is  ter- 
minated. The  larvae  are  very  destructive  to 
wood,  boring  it  very  deeply,  and  often  mak- 
ing their  burrows  in  every  direction.  Some 
of  them  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
longicorn  beetles  are  very  generally  dis- 
persed, but  the  greatest  number  of  species 
and  the  largest  forms  are  found  in  South 
America  and  Western  Africa.  A  certain 
number  of  these  beetles  inhabit  Britain,  but 
some  of  them  are  supposed  not  to  be  really 


Longicorn  Beetle  (Cerambyx  keros). 

indigenous,  but  to  have  been  imported  with 
limber  in  the  larval  state. 
Longilateral  (lon-ji-Iat'er-al),  a.  [L.  longus, 
long,  and  lateralis,  from  Ja£us,a  side.]  Hav- 
ing long  sides ;  having  the  form  of  a  long 
parallelogram. 

Nineveh  .  .  .  was  of  a  longil&leral  figure,  ninety- 
five  furlongs  broad  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  long. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

LongimanousOon-jim'an-us),  a.  [L.  longus, 
long,  and  manus,  hand.]  Having  long 
hands. 

Longimetry  (lon-jim'et-ri),  n.  [L.  langus, 
long,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.  ]  The  art  or 
practice  of  measuring  distances  or  lengths, 
whether  accessible  or  inaccessible. 

Longing, t  ppr.  Belonging.  —Longing  for, 
belonging  to.  Chaucer. 

Longing  (loug'ing),  n.  An  eager  desire;  a 
craving  or  morbid  appetite.  '  I  have  im- 
mortal longings  in  me.'  Shak. 

Longingly  (lonjj'ing-li),  adv.  With  eager 
wishes  or  appetite, 

Longinquity  (lon-jin'kwi-ti),  n.  [L.  longin- 
quitas,  from  longinquus,  long,  extensive, 
from  longus,  long.]  Greatness  of  distance. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Longipalp  (lon'ji-palp),  n.  [L.  longus,  long, 
and  palpus,  a  feeler.]  A  longicorn  beetle. 
See  LONGICORNES. 

Longipennatse,  Longipennes  (lon'ji-pen- 
na"te,  lon'ji-pen-nez),  n.  pi.  [L.  longus,  long, 
and  penna,  a  wing.]  A  family  of  aquatic 
birds,  characterized  by  well  -  developed 
wings,  pointed  and  sometimes  hooked  bill, 
and  by  never  having  the  hallux  united  with 
the  anterior  toes  by  a  membrane.  The  most 
important  groups  are  the  albatross  (Dio- 
medea),  the  Laridaj  or  gulls  and  terns,  and 
the  Procellaridje  or  petrels. 

Longlpennate  (lon-ji-pen'at),  a.  Having 
long  wings. 

Longiroster  (lon-Ji-ros'ter),  71.  A  member 
of  tne  Longirostres. 


Longirostral  (lon-ji-ros'tral),  a.  Having  a 
long  bill :  applied  to  certain  birds,  as  the 
snipe,  crane,  &c. 

Longirostres  (lon-ji-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [L.  lon- 
gus, long,  and  rostrum,  a  beak  or  bill.  ]  A 


Longirostres. 

a,  Head  of  Black-tailed  Godwit-     £,  Do.  Stilt 
Plover,     c,  Do.  Glossy  Ibis. 

group  of  wading  birds  (Grallatores),  charac- 
terized by  the  possession  of  long,  slender, 
soft  bills,  grooved  for  the  perforations  of 
the  nostrils.  The  legs  are  sometimes  rather 
short,  sometimes  of  great  length;  the  toes 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  the  hallux  is 
usually  short  and  sometimes  absent.  The 
bill  in  these  birds  serves  as  an  organ  of 
touch,  being  used  as  a  kind  of  probe  to  feel 
for  food  in  mud  or  marshy  soil.  To  fulfil 
this  purpose  the  tip  of  the  bill  is  furnished 
with  numerous  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
They  feed  mostly  upon  insects  and  worms, 
and  are  not  strictly  aquatic  iu  their  habits, 
mostly  frequenting  marshy  districts,  moors, 
fens,  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  This  group  comprises 
the  snipes,  sandpipers,  curlews,  ruffs,  god- 
wits,  turnstones,  avoset,  Ac. 

Lougisll  (long'ish),  a.  Somewhat  long; 
moderately  long. 

Longitude  (lon'ji-tud),  n.  [L.  longitudo, 
from  longus,  long.]  1.  Length;  measure 
along  the  longest  line. 

The  ancients  did  determine  the  longitude  of  all 
rooms  which  were  longer  than  broad  by  the  double 
of  their  latitude.  IVotton. 

2.  In  geog.  distance  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  measured  on  an  arc  of  the  equator  or 
a  parallel  of  latitude ;  or,  as  more  commonly 
denned,  the  arc  or  portion  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  meridian  of  a  place 
and  some  meridian  selected  as  a  starting- 
point  in  calculating  longitude,  and  called 
the  first  meridian;  otherwise,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  meridian  plane  of  one  place  and 
the  meridian  plane  of  another.  In  this 
country  longitudes  are  reckoned  from  the 
meridian  of  the  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
wich, which  is  that  most  commonly  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  maps,  though  the 
meridians  of  Paris,  Ferro,  and  Washington 
are  also  employed.  Longitude  is  either  ex- 
pressed in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
or  in  time,  for  since  any  point  of  the  earth's 
surface  passes  through  360°  of  longitude  in 
twenty-four  hours,  15"  are  equivalent  to  one 
hour.  It  is  reckoned  to  180°  eastward  or 
westward;  thus  Vienna  is  in  Ion.  16°  1$  E. 
When  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
place  are  known,  its  precise  situation  on 
the  globe  is  known,  and  hence  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  mariners  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine their  latitude  and  longitude  at  any 
time.  There  are  various  ways  of  finding 
longitude  at  sea.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  by  means  of  a  chronometer  which  gives 
the  Greenwich  time  at  anyplace,  while  the 
local  time  at  that  place  is  found  by  obser- 
vation of  the  sun,  the  difference  giving  the 
longitude  in  time.  See  LATITUDE.— 3.  In 
astron.  the  distance  in  degrees,  reckoned 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  on  the  ecliptic,  to 
a  circle  at  right  angles  to  it  passing  through 
the  heavenly  body  whose  longitude  is  de- 
signated.— Geocentric  longitude,  in  astron. 
the  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body  as  reckoned 
on  or  referred  to  a  circle,  of  which  the  cen- 
tre is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth.  —Helio- 
centric longitude,  the  longitude  of  a  hea- 
venly body  as  reckoned  on  or  referred  to  a 
circle,  of  which  the  centre  coincides  with 
the  sun's  centre. 

Longitudinal  (lon-ji-tud'in-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  longitude  or  length;  as,  longitudinal 
distance;  specifically,  running  lengthwise, 
as  distinguished  from  transverse  or  across; 
as,  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  a  body. 

Longitudinal  (lon-ji-tud'in-al),  n.    A  rail- 


way sleeper  lying  parallel  with  the  rail- 
Goodrich. 

Longitudinally  (lon-ji-tud'in-al-li),  ado.  In 
a  longitudinal  manner ;  in  the  direction  of 
length. 

Longitudinated  (lon-ji-tud'in-at-ed),  a.  Ex- 
tended in  length.  Goldsmith.  [Rare.] 

Long-leg  (loug'leg),  n.  One  of  the  fielders 
at  the  game  of  cricket. 

Long-legs  (long'legz),  n.  An  insect  having 
long  legs,  such  as  the  Tipula  oleracea  or 
crane-fly  and  its  congeners.  See  DADDY- 
LONG-LEGS. 

Lpng-lived  (longed),  a.  Having  a  long 
life  or  existence;  living  long;  lasting  long. 

Lpnglyt  (long'li),  adv.  1.  With  longing  de- 
sire; longingly. 

Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  marlt'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all.  Shak. 

2.  For  a  long  time;  hence,  tediously  or 
wearisomely. 

Long-measure  (long'mezh-ur),  n.  Measure 
of  length;  lineal  measure. 

Long-necked  (long'nekt),  a.  Having  a  long 
neck. 

Longness  (long'nes),  n.    Length. 

Longnose  (l°n£/noz).  n-  A  common  name 
for  the  garfish  (Esox  Belone  or  Belone  vul- 
garis).  See  GAKFISH. 

Longprimer  (loug'prim-er),  n.  A  printing 
type  of  a  size  between  sinallpica  and  bour- 
geois. 

Long-shore-man  (long'shor-man),  n.  [A 
man  engaged  along  or  about  the  shore.  ]  A 
labourer  employed  about  wharves  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  vessels. 

Long-sighted  (long'sit-ed),  a.  1.  Able  to 
see  at  a  great  distance;  hence,  having  fore- 
sight; of  acute  intellect;  sagacious;  far- 
seeing.— 2.  Able  to  see  objects  distinctly  at 
a  distance,  but  not  close  at  hand. 

Long-sightedness  (long'slt-ed-nes),  n. 
1.  The  faculty  of  seeing  objects  at  a  great 
distance.— 2.  In  med.  a  defect  of  sight  by 
which  objects  near  at  hand  are  seen  con- 
fusedly, but  at  remoter  distances  distinctly; 
presbyopia. 

Long-Blip  (long'slip),  n.  A  fielder  in  the 
game  of  cricket,  standing  behind  and  to  the 
left  of  the  batter's  wicket. 

Longsome  (long' sum),  a.  Tiresome  on  ac- 
count of  length ;  tedious :  applied  to  per- 
sons and  things. 

They  have  had  so  little  mercy  ou  him  as  to  put  him 
to  the  penance  of  their  longsome  volume.  Bf>.  Hall, 

Poetry  is,  or  should  be,  clarified  prose — prose  with 
all  its  superfluous  matter  got  rid  of— a  golden  resi- 
duum, the  essence,  soul,  and  spirit  of  thought  and 
feeling.  A  poet  who  is  longsonte  sins  against  his 
vocation.  TempU  Bar. 

Longsomeness  (long/sum-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  longsome;  tediousness. 

Longspun  (long'spun),  a.  Spun  or  extended 
to  a  great  length;  tedious. 

Long-stop  (long'stop),  n.  One  of  the  fielders 
at  the  game  of  cricket,  who  stands  behind 
the  wicket-keeper  and  stops  balls  which 
escape  him. 

Longstop  (long'stop),  v.i.  To  act  as  long- 
atop  at  cricket. 

Long-sufferance  (long'9"f-fer-anB),  n.  For- 
bearance to  punish;  clemency;  patience. 

Long-suffering  (long'suf-fer-ing),  a.  Bear- 
ing injuries  or  provocation  for  a  long  time; 
patient;  not  easily  provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  abundant  in  goodness.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6. 

Long-suffering  (long'suf-fer-ing),  n.  Long 
endurance;  patience  of  offence. 

Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  gt>odness  and  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering  I  Kom.  ii.  4. 

Long-tail  (long'tal),  n.  An  animal,  parti- 
cularly a  dog,  having  an  uncut  tail  A 
long-tail  was  a  gentleman's  dog,  or  one 
qualified  to  hunt,  other  dogs  being  required 
to  have  their  tails  cut.  Hence  the  phrase 
Come  cut  and  long-tail  was  used  to  signify 
gentle-folks  and  others  as  they  might  come. 

Long-tail  (long'tal),  a.  Having  the  tail 
uncut,  as  a  dog. 

Long-tailed  (long'tald),  a.  Having  a  long 
tail. 

Long-torn,  (long'tom),  n.  A  long  gun  on  the 
deck  of  vessels,  used  by  chasers,  &c.,  for 
throwing  a  ball  a  great  distance. 

Long-tongue  (long'tung),  n.  A  local  name 
for  the  wryneck,  derived  from  the  long 
extensile  tongue  of  that  bird. 

Long-tongued  (long'tungd),  a.  Prating; 
baboling;  loquacious. 

Long-waisted  (long'wast-ed),  a.  1.  Having 
a  long  waist:  said  of  persons. — 2.  Long  from 
the  armpits  to  the  waist  or  narrowest  part: 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. — See  K.ET. 
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said  of  a  dresa.    »  -Vau(.  applied  to  a  ship 
having  a  long  waist     See  WAUT 
Longwari    (long'wazx    ode.     Longwtoe; 
lengthwise. 

A  van  nab  which  lie.  lo*r~ayi       Additem. 

Long -Winded  (long 'winded),  a  1.  Long- 
breathed  -  2.  Tedious  in  speaking,  argu 
nifiit,  or  narration;  wearisome  from  length; 
as,  a  lony-uiiuied  advocate ;  a  long-winded 


. 

LoncwlM  (long'wU),  ode     In  the  direction 
c.f  length;  lengthwise.    (Rare.) 
Long-yearned t  (long'yeni-ed).  a   Troubled 
(or  a  long  time.     'HI*  long-yearned  Ufa' 
B.  Jonion 

Lonloerado-iii-se'ra)....  [NamedafterAdani 
/xmiee-r,  a  Oennan  butanUt,  who  died  in 
1986.]  A  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  of  the 
nat.  order  Caprifoliace*,  many  species  of 
which  are  called  honeyiuckle.  (See  HO.XKY- 
8CCKLK)  They  are  erect  or  climbing  ihruln. 
with  oppoatte  teiaUe  or  petlolate  leave*,  and 
often  large  Dowen  In  cymes  or  pedunculate 
heads,  the  corolla  linili  being  Irregular  or 
two-lipped;  the  fruit  U  a  berry.  They  are 
native!  of  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  rare  in 
the  tropics. 

Lonlsht  (lon'lsh),  a.  Somewhat  lone  or 
solitary. 

Loo  (lo),  n  (The  terminating  syllable  of 
Lanterlvo  (which  see).  The  game  is  some- 
times called  lant.]  A  game  at  cards,  for- 
merly played  with  five  cards,  but  now  com- 
monly played  with  three.  A  full  pack  of 
fifty-two  cards  is  used,  and  as  many  as  seven- 
teen persons  may  play.  The  cards  rank  a> 
at  whist. 

LOO  (lo),  r  I.  To  beat  In  the  game  of  loo  by 
winning  every  trick. 

Loo(lo),  n.     Love.    [Scotch.] 

Loobily  (lo-bl-li),  adc.  [See  LooBr.J  Like 
a  looby;  In  an  awkward,  clumsy  manner. 

Loobily  (Id'bl-li).  a.  Looby-like ;  lubberly ; 
awkward;  clumsy.  'Atoooily  .  .  .  fellow.' 
L'Ettranqe. 

Loobs  (lobz),  n.  In  mining,  tin  slime  or 
sludge  containing  ore. 

Looby  (lo'biX  n.  [Allied  to  lob.  lubber;  W. 
ll/ioi,  a  looby,  a  lubber,  a  clumsy  fellow;  Itoft, 
a  blockhead,  an  unwieldy  lump.)  An  awk- 
ward, clumsy  fellow;  a  lubber. 

Who  could  give  the  lo.'f-y  such  airsf         Stt't/r. 

Looch  (16k),  n.  A  species  of  medicine. 
.Same  as  Loch. 

Loot  (160.  "  I "  '"•/.  weather-gauge,  and 
also  in  composition  applied  to  various  por- 
tions of  a  vessel.  See  I.ITF  ]  The  after 
part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or  the  part  where 
the  planks  begin  to  be  lucurvated  as  they 
approach  the  stem. 

LoofOof).  t.i    [See  LI-FF.]    Aauf.  to  luff 

She  once  being  looJTd. 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  in  IK:  .  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing.  Skak. 

Loot;  Lufe  ( luf ).  n.  |  Ir.-l  I,, ft.  Ooth  In  fit.  the 
palm  of  the  hand. )  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
[Scotch.] 

Loof-hook  (luf link),  n     Same  as  Luff-hook. 

Look  (Ink),  r.i.  (A.  Sax  Ucian;  1'rov.  G. 
lutjen,  luegen,  O.H.Q.  luiytn,  luokfn,  to 
look.  Akin  to  O.  loch,  a  hole,  Icel.  gluggr, 
a  window.)  1.  To  direct  the  eye  toward  an 
object  with  the  Intention  of  seeing  it;  to 
gaze :  with  the  prepositions  to,  at,  on,  after. 

jar,  and  toward  before  the  object  —TV  look 
on  Implies  more  of  dignity  or  deliberation 
In  the  act  of  looking  than  lo  look  at  or  to 
too*  to.  —  To  look  after  or  /or  Implies  that 
the  object  Is  not  present  to  the  eye,  but  is 
to  be  sought  for— To  loot-  toward  Is  rather 
to  look  In  the  direction  of  an  object  than  at 
the  object  itself  2  To  direct  the  Intellec- 
tual  eye;  to  apply  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing; to  consider;  to  examine. 

We  are  no*  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but  at 
the  MSfloa  of  it.  Still  tnffltrt 

&  To  have  expectation  or  anticipation  of 
something;  to  expect. 

He  man  look  to  if  hi  another  battle  before  he  could 
ranch  Oaford.  Clfimelm 

4.  To  take  bead  or  care;  to  watch;  to  mind. 

t~i  that  TOO  bind  them  fast.  SJUi. 

&.  To  be  directed;  to  hare  a  particular  direc- 
tion or  situation;  to  face;  to  front 

The  door  of  the  inner  fate  that  lookrtlt  toward  the 
north.  l.tck  >,,i   , 

Let  thine  «TTS/~*  right  on.          Pror.  ir.  .5. 
«  To  seem;  to  appear;  to  have  a  particular 
appearance ;  to  give  certain  Indications;  as, 
the  patient  loot*  better  than  he  did ;  the 
clouds  loo*  rainy. 


I  am  afraid  U  would  Iff*  more  like  vanity  than 

_.,,.;.  MOtm. 

Observe  how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another 
.  Halt,. 

7.  To  have  or  assume  any  air,  mien,  or 
manner,  with  the  purpose  of  impressing  a 
beholder. 

Nay.  left  not  big.  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret : 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  Snak 

—To  look  about,  to  look  on  all  sides  or  in 
different  directions. —To  loot  about  one,  to 
be  on  the  watch ;  to  be  vigilant ;  to  be  cir- 
cumspect or  guarded.— 7Y>  loot  after,  (a)  to 
attend ;  to  take  care  of ;  as,  to  loot  after 
children.  (6)  To  expect ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
expectation. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth. 
Luke  ui.  36. 

(c)  To  seek ;  to  search  for. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  lock  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whercunlo  it  has  now 
retreated.  H'oodtuard. 

—  To  look  down  upon,  to  regard  as  an  infe- 
rior ;  to  regard  with  contempt :  to  despise 
—To  look  for,  (a)  to  expect ;  as,  to  toot  for 
news  by  the  arrival  of  a  ship 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice.         Milton. 

(o)  To  seek ;  to  search ;  as,  to  toot  for  lost 
money  or  lost  cattle.  —  To  look  into,  to 
inspect  closely;  to  observe  narrowly;  to 
examine ;  as,  to  loot  into  the  works  of 
nature;  to  loot  into  the  conduct  of  another; 
to  loot  into  one's  affairs.  — To  toot  on,  (a)  to 
regard;  to  esteem. 

Her  friends  would  took  on  her  the  worse.     Prior. 

(6)  To  consider;  to  view;  to  conceive  of;  to 
think. 

1  looted  OH  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer. 
Drydeu. 

(<•)  To  be  a  mere  spectator. 

Ill  be  a  candle. holder  and  look  on.          SHa-k. 

— To  look  over,  to  examine  one  by  one ;  as, 
to  loot  over  a  catalogue  of  books ;  to  loot 
otxr  accounts.  —  To  look  out,  to  be  on  the 
watch;  as,  the  seaman  toot«ou(  for  breakers. 

—  To  look  to,  or  unto,  (a)  to  watch;  to  take 
care  of. 

Look  well  to  thy  herds.  Prov.  xxvii.  33. 

(b)  To  resort  to  with  confidence  or  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  something;  to  expect  to 
receive  from ;  as,  the  creditor  may  toot  to 
the  surety  for  payment 

Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Is.  zlr.  22. 

-  -  /'<>  loot  through,(a)  to  see  through;  to  pene- 
trate with  the  eye  or  with  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  see  or  understand  perfectly.    (o)  To 
take  a  view  of  the  contents  of ;   as,  to  look 
through  a  book  of  engravings  or  a  museum. 

Look  (Ink),  t.(.    l.t  To  seek;  to  search  for. 

LooJetnf  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place.  Sf  finer. 

2.  To  Influence,  overawe,  or  subdue  by  looks 
or  presence. 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire. 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

—To  look  damn,  to  quell  by  an  exhibition  of 
superior  force  or  power;  to  cnuse  to  quail  by 
a  formidable  appearance;  to  frown  down. 

Most  of  them  recommended  that  he  should  go  in 
such  force  as  to  look  .iov/n  opposition,  and  crush  the 
rebellion  in  its  birth.  I'reicoft. 

3.  To  express  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake  again.  Byron 

— To  look  out,  to  search  for  and  discover;  to 
choose;  to  select;  as,  toot  out  associates  of 
good  reputation.  —  To  loot  in  the  face,  to  face 
or  meet  with  boldness;  hence,  sometimes, 
to  meet  for  combat  2  Kl.  xiv.  8.— To  loot 
up:  (a),  to  search  for  till  found ;  as,  I  do  nut 
know  where  the  book  Is,  I  must  loot  It  up. 
(6)  To  pay  a  visit  to;  as,  I  must  toot  you  u/< 
some  of  these  nights  [Colloq.] 
Look  ll'ik).  n  1.  Cast  of  countenance;  air 
of  the  face ;  aspect ;  as,  a  high  toot  is  an 
index  of  pride ;  a  downcast  loot  indicates 
modesty,  bashfulness,  or  depression  of  mind. 

Paln.disgrace,  and  poverty  have  frightful  lookt.  Locke. 

2  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing;  as,  every  look 
filled  him  with  anguish. 

Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home,  the  mutual  look. 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure.         Keole. 

STIC.  Sight,  glance,  aspect,  appearance,  air, 

mien,  manner. 
Looker  (luk'erX  n.     One  .who  looks.  —  A 

looker  on,  a  mere  spectator. 
Looking  (luk'niKi.  n.     Search  or  searching 

-  Looking-for,  anticipation;  expectation. 
'A  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment ' 
Heb.  x.  27. 

r-glaVM  (luk'ing-glai),  n.     A  glass 


silvered  on  the  back  and  Intended  to  show 
by  reflection  the  person  looking  on  it;  a 
mirror. 

There  b  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glati. 
Soutfi 

Look-out  (luk'out),  n.  1.  A  careful  looking 
or  watching  for  any  object  or  event  —2.  A 
place  from  which  such  observation  is  made. 
8.  The  person  or  party  engaged  in  watching. 

Lookout-man  (l\|k 'out-man),  n.  A  man 
engaged  in  keeping  watch. 

Lool(lol),  n.  [Perhaps  from  /.  locului,  a 
coffer,  a  receptacle,  through  the  French.) 
In  uie-tal.  a  vessel  used  to  receive  the  wash- 
Ings  of  ores  of  metals. 

Loom  (lomX  n.  [A.  Sax.  Idr/m,  O.  E.  lime ,  tool, 
utensil,  vessel.  '  The  weaving-machine  being 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  furniture 
In  old  English  houses,  the  word  loom  received 
the  special  meaning  which  it  now  has.'  1" 
It.  Morrit.  In  Scotland  the  word  still  to  some 
extent  retains  the  old  meaning  of  article, 
implement]  l.t  A  utensil;  a  tool;  an 
article  in  general :  used  in  composition,  as 
in  heirloom,  work-loom,  etc.  See  liEiHLOux. 

2.  A  frame  or  machine  of  wood  or  other 
material  In  which  a  weaver  works  thread 
into  cloth.    Looms  are  of  various  construc- 
tions, accommodated  to  the  various  kinds 
of  materials  to  be  woven  and  the  modes  of 
weaving  them.    They  are  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  hand-looms  and  power- 
looms,  the  former  driven  by  the  person 
weaving,  the  latter  driven  and  worked  by 
steam  or  other  motive-power. 

Hector,  when  he  sees  Andromache  overwhelmed 
with  terror,  sends  her  for  consolation  to  the  loom 
and  the  distaff.  Rambler. 

3.  That  part  of  an  oar  which  is  within  the 
rowlock. 

Loom  (loin),  v.i.  [Icel.  Ijdtna,  to  shine;  A. 
Sax.  In'tmiim,  from  leoma.  a  ray  of  light,  later 
form  leme  or  learn.  ]  1.  To  appear  above  the 
surface  either  of  sea  or  land,  or  to  appear 
larger  than  the  real  dimensions  and  indis- 
tinctly: said  of  distant  objects;  as,  the  ship 
loom,  large,  or  the  land  loom*  high. 

The  peak 

Haze-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king. 
Now  looming  and  now  lost.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  be  eminent ;  to  be  elevated  or  en- 
nobled, in  a  moral  sense ;  to  rise. 

On  no  occasion  does  he  (Paul)  loom  so  high  and 
shine  so  gloriously,  as  in  the  context.  J.  M.  Atasott. 

3.  To  appear  to  the  mind's  eye  faintly  or 
obscurely,  or,  as  It  were,  in  the  distance ; 
as,  the  truth  begins  to  loom  before  me. 

Loom  (lorn),  n.  The  Indistinct  appearance 
of  anything,  as  land,  seen  at  a  distance  or 
through  a  fog. 

Loom  (16m),  n.    In  ornith  same  as  Loon. 

Loomed  (lomd),  a.  That  is  woven  in  a  loom. 

Or  with  loomed  wool  the  native  robe  supplies. 

.SaWTiV. 

Lopm-gale  (lom'gal),  n.  A  gentle  gale  of 
wind. 

Looming  (lom'ing),  n.  The  indistinct  and 
magnified  appearance  of  objects  seen  in 
particular  states  of  the  atmosphere.  See 
MIRAGE. 

Loon  (Ion),  n.  [Perhaps  same  word  as  O.  D 
loen,  a  stupid  man.  Comp.  Ir.  liun,  slug- 
gish, slothful.)  A  sorry  fellow;  a  rogue;  a 
rascal;  a  worthless  person. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  toon ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look!  Shak. 

Loon  (Ion),  n.  [Corrupted  from  O.E.  tooni, 
Dan.  loom,  Icel.  lomr,  G.  lohine,  lomme,  a 
loon.  ]  A  name  given  to  the  great  northern 
diver  or  ember-goose  (Colymbut  olacialw). 
from  its  awkwardness  in  walking.  See 
DIVER,  EMBER-OOOSK. 

Loop  (lop),  i*.  [Probably  from  Ir.  lup  or 
Gael.  lull,  i" ill.  loop,  noose,  thong,  etc.]  1.  A 
folding  or  doubling  of  a  string,  rope,  chain. 
&c. ;  a  noose ;  a  doubled  cord  or  the  like 
through  which  a  lace  or  cord  may  be  run 
for  fastening;  a  bight  — 2.  Anything  resem- 
bling a  loop;  as,  the  bend  of  a  river;  a  link; 
a  crook.  —  8.  In  gun.  a  small  iron  ring  in 
the  barrel  of  a  gun. — 4.  A  hinge  of  a  door. 
[Provincial.]— 5.  A  length  of  paling.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Loop  (lop),  v.  t.  To  form  Into  a  loop  or  loops: 
to  fasten  or  secure  with  a  loop  or  loops ;  to 
furnish  with  a  loop  or  loops. 

Loop  (lop),  n.  (D.  Itn'pun,  to  peep.]  In  an- 
cient castles,  a  small  aperture  to  spy  the 
enemy  or  to  tin-  arrows  or  ordnance  from, 
or  to  admit  light ;  a  loophole ;  an  aperture 
in  general. 

Some  at  the  looft  durst  scarce  out  peep,     fair/a  \ 

Loop  (lop),  n.  [G.  luppe,  a  bloom,  a  loop,  a 
bundle  of  hay;  lupp,  lab,  rennet;  allied  to 
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E.  topper,  tapper,  &c.,  perhaps  ultimately 
of  same  root  as  E.  leap,  U.  loapen,  to  run ; 
comp.  run,  in  sense  of  melting.  ]  A  mass  of 
half-melted  iron  taken  from  the  furnace  in 
a  pasty  state  for  the  forge  or  hammer. 

Loop  (lop),  n.     In  metal,  to  run  together,  j 
us  the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass,  when 
the  ore  is  only  heated  for  calcination. 

Looped  (Ibpt),  a.  Full  of  loops  or  loop- 
holes. 'Looped  and  windowed  raggedness.' 
Shak. 

Looper  (lop'er),  n.  The  larva  of  certain 
species  of  moths,  which  forms  a  loop  when 
crawling,  having  no  legs  near  the  middle 
of  its  body.  When  resting  the  loopers 
stretch  their  body  out,  holding  on  to  the 
branch  by  the  hind  pair  of  feet.  They  look 
then  like  a  piece  of  the  branch,  and  being 
often  coloured  like  it  must  frequently  escape 
the  notice  of  birds. 

Loophole  (lop'hol),  n.  [See  LOOP,  an  open- 
ing or  loophole.)  1.  ililit.  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  walls  of  a  fortification  or  in  the 
bulk-head  and  other  parts  of  a  ship,  through 
which  small  arms  or  other  weapons  are  fired 
at  an  enemy.  — 2.  A  hole  or  aperture  that 
gives  a  passage  or  the  means  of  escape : 
often  used  figuratively,  and  especially  of  an 
underhand  or  unfair  method  of  escape  or 
evasion. 

Loopholed  (lop'hold),  a.  Full  of  holes  or 
openings  for  escape. 

Loopie,  Loopy  (lop'i),  a.  [Perhaps  lit.  one 
who  slips  out  at  loopholes,  or  allied  to  leap, 
elope,  D.  loopen,  to  run.]  Deceitful;  crafty. 
[Scotch.] 

Looping-snails  (lop'ing-snalz),  n.  pi.  The 
species  of  Truncatella  are  so  called,  from 
the  animal  walking  by  contracting  the  space 
between  the  lips  and  foot. 

Loop-line  (lop'lln),  ».  A  line  of  railway 
running  out  of  the  main  line  and  returning 
to  it  again,  thus  forming  a  loop. 

Loordt  (lord),  n.  [Fr.  lourd,  heavy,  stupid; 
It.  lordo,  dirty,  from  L.  htridus,  sallow, 
lurid.]  A  dull,  stupid  fellow;  a  low,  de- 
graded, worthless  person;  a  drone. 

Loos.t  Los,t  n.  [Fr.  los,  L.  laws,  praise.] 
Praise.  Chaucer. 

Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame. 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  gtorifie  his 
name.  Spenser. 

Loose  0°s).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  loosea;  ppr.  loos- 
ing. [From  the  adjective  loose;  comp.  D. 
lossen,  Icel.  leysa,  losa,  G.  losen,  Goth,  laux- 
}an,  to  loose.  See  the  adjective  and  also  the 
allied  LOSE.]  1.  To  untie  or  unbind;  to  free 
from  any  fastening;  to  set  free. 

Canst  thou  .  .  .  loose  the  bands  of  Orion? 

Job  xxxviii.  31. 

Ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her :  loose 
them,  and  bring  them  unto  me.  Mat.  xxi.  2. 

2.  To  relax;  to  loosen;  as,  to  loose  one's  hold. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.        Dan.  v.  6. 

3.  To  release  from  imprisonment ;  to  liber- 
ate. 

The  captive  exile  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed. 
Is.  li.  14. 

4.  To  free  from  obligation,  burden,  or  the 
like;  to  disengage. 

Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity. 
Luke  xiii.  12. 

5.  To  unfasten;  to  undo;  to  unlock. 

Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seals  thereof  ?  Rev.  v.  2. 

6.  To  remit;  to  absolve. 

Whatsoever   thou  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.  Mat.  xvi.  19. 

7.t  To  solve;  to  explain.    Spemer. 
Loose  (los),  v.i.     To  set  sail;  to  leave  a  port 
or  harbour. 

Now  when   Paul  and  his  company  loosed  from 
Paphos,  they  came  to  Perga,  in  Pamphylia. 

Acts  xiii.  13. 

Loose  0«s),  o.  [A.  Sax.  leds,  G.  and  D.  los, 
Dan.  Sw.  Ids,  Icel.  and  Goth,  laus,  loose. 
This  word  appears  also  as  the  term.  -less. 
Lose,  loss,  are  closely  allied.]  1.  Not  at- 
tached together  or  to  something  fixed ;  un- 
tied; unsewed;  not  fastened  or  confined ;fig. 
free  from  ties;  as,  the  loose  sheets  of  a  book. 
'  Unfortunate  foundlings,  deprived  of  their 
natural  rights,  cast  loose  upon  the  world.' 
Diekens.  —  2.  Not  tight  or  close ;  as,  a  loose 
garment.— 3.  Not  dense,  close,  or  compact; 
as,  a  cloth  or  fossil  of  loose  texture. 

With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array. 
Milton. 

4.  Not  concise;  not  precise  or  exact;  vague; 
indeterminate;  as,  a  loose  and  diffused  style; 
a  loose  way  of  reasoning. — 5.  Not  morally 
strict  or  rigid ;  lax;  careless ;  as,  a  loose  ob- 
servance of  rites.  '  The  loose  morality  which 


he  had  learned.'  Sir  W.  Scott.— 6.  Uncon- 
nected; rambling;  as,  a  loose  indigested  play. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over  loose 
and  unconnected  pages.  H'atts. 

1.  Having  lax  bowels.  — 8.  Not  attached  or 
enslaved;  disengaged;  free  from  obligation: 
with  from  or  of. 

Now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow :  but  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  I 

Addison. 

Their  prevailing  principle  is.  to  sit  as  loose  from 
pleasures,  and  be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  as 
they  can.  jttterbury. 

9.  Unrestrained  in  behaviour;  dissolute;  un- 
chaste; as,  a  loose  man  or  woman.— 10.  Con- 
taining unchaste  language;  as,  a  loose  epistle. 
— To  break  loose,'  to  escape  from  confine- 
ment ;  to  gain  liberty  by  violence ;  fig.  to 
cast  off  moral  restraint.— To  set  loose,  to  set 
at  liberty;  to  free  from  restraint  or  con- 
finement. 

Loose  (16s),  n.  1. 1  Freedom  from  restraint; 
liberty. 

He  runs  with  an  unbounded  loose.          Prior. 

2.t  The  act  of  letting  go  or  discharging;  dis- 
charge; shot. 

In  throwing  a  dart  or  javelin  we  force  back  our 
arms,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  B.  yonson. 

-On  the  loose,  (a)  obtaining  one's  living  by 
prostitution:  said  of  women.  (6)  On  the 
spree:  said  of  men. — To  give  a  loose,  to  give 
free  vent. 

They  give  a  loose  to  their  feelings  on  proper  occa- 
sions. Thackeray. 
But  with  a  sigh,  a  tear  for  human  frailty. 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit.  Rogers. 

Loose-box,  Loose-house  (I°s1>oks,  1°8'- 
hous),  n.  A  stable  or  part  of  a  stable  with- 
out stalls,  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
horses  as  are  considered  to  be  better  not 
tied. 

Loosely  (los'li),  adv.  In  a  loose  manner: 
(a)  not  fast;  not  firmly;  that  may  be  easily 
disengaged ;  as,  things  loosely  tied  or  con- 
nected. (!>)  Without  confinement. 

Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears.  Spenser. 

(c)  Without  order,  union,  or  connection. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region.  Milton. 

(a)  In  a  manner  not  controlled  by  moral  re- 
straints; wantonly;  dissolutely;  unchastely. 

A  bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his  con- 
versation was  not  according  to  the  apostles'  lives. 
Cnmden. 

(e)  Negligently;  carelessly;  heedlessly;  as, 
a  mind  loosely  employed.  (/)  Meanly; 
slightly. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  re- 
member so  weak  a  composition.  Sha&. 
Loosen  (los'n),0.  (.  [From  the  adjective  loose.] 
To  make  loose :  (a)  to  free  from  tightness, 
tension,  firmness,  or  fixedness;  as,  to  loosen 
a  string  when  tied,  or  a  knot ;  to  loosen  a 
joint;  to  loosen  a  rock  in  the  earth.  (6)  To 
render  less  dense  or  compact ;  as,  to  loosen 
the  earth  about  the  roots  of  a  tree,  (c)  To 
free  from  restraint. 

It  loosens  his  hands,  and  assists  his  understanding. 
Dryden. 

(d)  To  remove  costiveness  from;  to  facilitate 
or  increase  the  alvine  discharges  of. 

Fear  looseneth  the  belly.  Bacon. 

Loosen  (los'n),  v.i.  To  become  loose;  to  be- 
come less  tight,  firm,  or  compact. 

Loosener  (lps'n-er),  n.  1.  One  who  loosens. 
2.  That  which  loosens;  a  laxative.  'As  an 
astringent  or  as  a  loosener.'  Sterne. 

Looseness  (los'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
loose  or  relaxed:  (a)  a  state  opposite  to  that 
of  being  tight,  fast,  fixed,  or  compact ;  as, 
the  looseness  of  a  cord;  the  looseness  of  a 
robe;  the  looseness  of  the  skin;  the  looseness 
of  earth  or  of  the  texture  of  cloth.  (&)  The 
state  opposite  to  rigour  or  rigidness;  laxity; 
levity ;  as,  looseness  of  morals  or  of  prin- 
ciples, (c)  Irregularity;  habitual  deviation 
from  strict  rules ;  as,  looseness  of  life. 
(d)  Habitual  lewdness;  unchastity.  (e)  Flux 
from  the  bowels;  diarrhoea. 

Loosestrife  (los'strif),  n.  [Loose  and  strife. 
The  L.  and  Gr.  name  lysimachia  has  the 
same  meaning.]  In  bot.  the  English  popu- 
lar name  of  several  species  of  plants  of  the 
genera  Lysimachia  and  Lythrum.  See  LY- 
SIMACHIA, LYTHRUM. 

Loosish  (los'ish),  o.  Somewhat  loose.  [Rare.] 

Loosome  (Ib'sum),  a.  [Sc.  loo  for  love,  and 
suffix  gome  (which  see).]  Lovely;  worthy  of 
being  loved.  [  Scotch.  ] 

Loot  Out),  pret.  of  the  verb  to  let.  Let;  per- 
mitted. [Scotch.] 

Loot  (lot),  n.  [Hind,  lut,  plunder.]  Booty; 
plunder:  especially  such  as  is  taken  in  a 


sacked  city.  '  Our  loot  consists  of  some  atta 
and  rice.'  W.  H.  Russell.  [Anglo-Indian.] 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  while  the  word  loot 
is  unquestionably  Anglo-Indian,  and  only  a  recent 
importation  into  our  English  language,  it  has  always 
been  at  the  same  time  English-Gipsy,  although  it 
never  rose  to  the  surface.  C.  G.  Leland. 

Loot  (lot),  v.t.  To  plunder,  as  a  sacked  city 
or  a  house;  to  ransack  in  search  of  plunder. 
'  Looting  parties  .  .  .  ransacking  the  houses.' 
OKphant.  [Anglo-Indian.  ] 

Loo-table  (lo'ta-bl),  ».  A  round  table  for 
a  sitting-room:  so  named  from  this  form 
being  convenient  and  often  used  by  a  circle 
of  persons  for  playing  at  loo. 

Looter  0°t'er),  n-  One  wno  loots ;  a  plun- 
derer. [Anglo-Indian.]  See  LOOT. 

Those  insatiable  looters,  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  are  at  it.  If.  H.  Russell. 

Looty  (lot'i),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  plun- 
derer. The  same  as  Pindary. 

Loover  flo'ver),  n.    See  LOUVKE. 

Lop  (lop),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  lopped;  ppr.  lop- 
ping. [Origin  doubtful.  The  L.L.  loppare 
has  the  same  meaning,  but  it  may  be  from 
the  English  word;  Ed.  Muller,  however,  in- 
clines to  derive  lop  from  loppare,  and  the 
latter  from  the  stem  of  E.  lap,  G.  lappen,  a 
patch,  &c.  The  Fr.  lopln,  a  morsel,  a  frag- 
ment, is  probably  allied.]  1.  To  cut  off,  as 
the  top  or  extreme  part  of  anything;  to 
shorten  by  cutting  off  the  extremities ;  to 
cut  off,  as  superfluous  parts;  to  trim  by  cut-^ 
ting;  as,  to  lop  a  tree  or  its  branches. 

Like  to  pillars  most  they  seem'd, 
Or  hollow'd  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir 
With  branches  lopped,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd. 
Milton. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts. 
Pope. 

2.  To  cut  partly  off  and  bend  down;  as,  to 
lop  the  trees  or  saplings  of  a  hedge. 
Lop  (lop),  n.    That  which  is  cut  from  trees. 

Else  both  body  and  lop  will  be  of  little  value. 

Mortimer. 
He  lays  claim  also  to  lop  and  top.      Gilbert  H'hitt. 

Lop  (lop),  ».  (.  [Allied  to  lap.  See  LOP,  to 
cut  off.  ]  To  let  fall ;  to  allow  to  hang 
pendulous;  as,  a  horse  lops  his  ears. 

Lop  (lop),  v.i.  To  hang  downwards  or  pen- 
dent; to  be  pendulous,  as  the  ears  of  some 
varieties  of  rabbits. 

Lope  t  G°P),  pret.  of  leap. 

Lopet  (lop),  n.  [See  LEAP.]  A  leap;  a  long 
step. 

Lope  t  (lop),  v.i.  To  leap;  to  move  or  run 
with  a  long  step,  as  a  dog. 

Lop-eared  (lop'erd),  o.  Having  ears  which 
lop  or  hang  downwards ;  having  pendulous 
ears. 

Lopemant  (lop'man),  n.    A  leaping  man. 

God  what  a  style  is  this! 
Methinks  it  goes  like  a  Duchy  lopeman. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

Lope-staff  t  (lop'staf),  n.  A  leaping-pole. 
Cotgrare. 

LopMidae  (16-fi'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  teleo- 
stean  fishes  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii. 
distinguished  by  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
being  elongated,  and  forming  a  kind  of  arm. 
which  supports  the  pectoral  fins.  The  angler 
or  fishing-frog  belongs  to  this  family.  See 
LOPHIUS. 

Lophiodon  (16-fi'o-don),  n.  [Gr.  lophos,  a 
crest  or  eminence,  and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  mammals  allied  to  the  tapir 
andrhinoceros:sonamedfromcertainpoints 
or  eminences  on  the  teeth.  They  are  found 
in  tertiary  formations. 

Lophiodont  (16-fi'o-dont),  o.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  lophiodon. 

Lophius  (lo'fl-us),  n.  [Gr.  lophos,  a  crest 
or  eminence.]  A  genus  of  acanthoptery- 


Fishing-frog  (Lophiits  fiseatorius), 

gious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  Lo- 
phiidse.  The  head  is  very  wide,  depressed, 
with  protuberances,  and  bearing  long  sepa- 


ch,  cAain;      Ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH.  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  it'hig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


LOPHOMUJJCHIATE 

rase  movable  tendrils;   month  capacious 

nd  armed  with  formidable  teeth;  akin  soft, 

without  scales;  flns  fleshy  and  «PP"««d°° 

a  arm  framework  of  bone.,  so  that  to  soro. 

extent  they  are  capable  of  serving  as  m 

"rTgeoenif  appearance  these  fishes  hare 

beeS  compared  tea  gigantic  t*l|~.k'.   They 

n  at  the  bottom  concealed  in  mud.  and 

r  gently  waring  the  filamentous  appen- 

dagesonthe  head  attract  the  iraaneT  Sshea. 

upon  which  they  prey.    The  best  known 
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bus;  loosely.  See  next  art]  Hanging  down; 
•efandfci 


on   uic    nrin»ii    wj*m*m       ••—   i        —  --*    —    - 

treme ;  one  2*  feet  long  hai  been  caught 
with  a  C<K!  2  f«ft  long  In  its  stomsch. 

Lophobranchlate  (I6.f6.brang'ki-atx  « 
A  iwllatlve  of  an  order  <if  osseous  fisnei  com- 
prehending thoae  whose  gills  are  disposed 
In  tuf  t»  along  the  branchial  arches,  m  in  the 
pliir-fidi  and  hippocampus 

LophobrancMl  (Wfo^bnuig'kM).".  J*  fOr 
iSpSZ arrest  or  tuft,  and  branchy  gills. 
A  family  of  ftshes  In  which  the  gills,  instead 
of   being   pectinated,  ure  separated    into 
amall  rounded  tufts,  which  are  arranged  In 


Lophobrauchu. 

I  Pipe-ash  (Sritftatfiut  acuA.  i.  Head,  with  the 
opcrculum  removed  to  ihow  the  tufted  br&nchur,  a. 

pain  along  the  branchial  arches,  and  cov- 
•ered  by  a  large  operculum,  so  died  as  to 
leave  only  a  single  small  orifice  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  outwards  The  body  is 
covered  with  small  plates  for  scale*.  It 

•nd»  the  pipe-fishes 

I  (16-fop'e-a).  n.  See  I.OPHOPODA. 
__,— ,_0re  (16'f6-for),  n.  [Or.  lophos,  a 
crest,  and  pheri.  to  carry. )  In  lool.  the 
disc  or  stage  upon  which  the  tentacles  »f 
tlie  Polyioa  are  borne. 
Lophophortnae  (lo-fof'o-ri"nf).  "•  p*  [(Jr 
tvptiot.  a  crust,  and  phen't,  to  bear.]  The 
monauls.  a  sub-faniily  of  gallinaceous  birds 
of  the  pheasant  family  (Phasianldw) 
Lophopoda  (16-fop'o-da),  H  pi.  (Or.  lophot, 
a  crest,  and  pcfut,  podoi,  a  foot.  I  The  fresh- 
water Polyioa,  in  which  the  tentacles.  In- 
stead of  being  placed  in  a  circle  round  the 
mouth,  are  supported  upon  a  pair  of  long 
arms,  which  usually  form  a  sort  of  horse- 
shoe. Their  tentacles  lire  usually  more  uu 
merou*  than  in  the  marine  forma.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  structure  ia  seen  in  the  1'Iuma- 
tella. 

Lophyropoda  (lofl  rop'o-da).  it.pl.  [Or. 
UiphouroM,  having  a  bushy  tail  or  tufts,  and 
pout,  podot,  a  foot  ]  One  of  the  five  sections 
of  en  tomostracous  crustaceans,  comprehend- 
ing those  forms,  a*  Cyclops,  which  have  a 
masticating  mouth  and  numerous  leanike 
branches  attached  to  the  feet 
Lophyrus  (16-fl'rus).  n.  [Or.  lopAourw.  See 
above.)  1  Agenusofhjmenopterouslnsects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Tenthredlnidie  or 
saw-flies.  The  larva  of  the  British  species 
( /.  pi/ii)  feed*  on  the  fir  2  A  sub-genus  of 
the  gaateropodous  genus  of  molluscs  Chiton. 
:i  A  genus  of  Javan  tree-lizards.  -4.  A  genus 
of  the  family  Columbldie. 
Loppard  (lo'p'anl).  n.  A  tree  with  the  top 
lopped  or  cut  off ;  a  pollard. 
Lopper  (lup'i'-r).  n.  One  that  lops 
Lopp«r(l»i'''T>.  »••  [Sc,  temwr;  allied  to  D. 
Ufsrif,  gelatinous.  Prov.  O  lubbtrn,  0.  lit- 
/«rn,  ftUtfern,  to  curdle  or  coagulate ;  O. 
luppr,  lab,  rennet ;  Icei  Ueypa.  to  curdle, 
to  cause  to  run.  from  kl*upa.  to  leap  or  run  = 
K  Itap;  while  tulop.  loop  (a  mass  of  melted 
ore*,  perhaps  «tao  (a.lJ.X  are  kindred  words. 
Comp.  run  In  Scotch  sense  of  cnrdle.)  To 
cardie  or  coagulate,  as  milk  which  has  be- 


Lopping  <lop'ing),  n.  1.  The  cutting  off  of 
all  the  branches  of  a  tree,  except  the  crop 
or  leading  shoot,  for  the  lake  of  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  them;  as  contrasted 
with  pruning,  by  whirh  some  of  the  branches 
are  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  tree.—  2.  That 
which  is  cut  off;  severed  branches 

Loppy  (lop'l).  «•     (From  Prov.   K.  (op,  to 


collar.1    S»iri«|/  Brooks.    [Rare.) 

Lop-tided  (lop'sid-ed),  "•     [Written  also 

4   uA-sid'd,  from  O.  and  Prov    K. 

n>  to  hang  down  or  droop,  IceL  liiooo, 

to  slouch;  allied  to  O.  loppen,  to  hang  loose, 

r>  (which  see).  1    Heavier  at  one  side 

than  the  other;  lying  or  inclining  to  one 

side.     'A  lop-tided,  shambling  vagabond. 

Theodore  Hook.  „    , 

Loquacious  (lo-kwa'shn*),  a.    [X.  loquax, 

(oguaeUTfrom  loquor.  Skr.  lap.  to  speak,  to 

UOk.    Colloquy,  eloquent,  obloquy,  Ac.,  are 

from  this  stem.  1   L  Talkative;  given  to  con- 

tinual  talking.    '  Loquacious,  brawling,  ever 

in  the  wrong?  Dryden.-l  Speaking;  noisy. 

BTmd  British  bards,  with  ~laot  touch. 
Traverse  taytttuious  string*.  J.  Phttift. 

S.  Apt  to  bUb  and  disclose  secrets.— rotto- 
«M,  Loquacious,  Garrulous.  See  under 

Loquaciously  (lo-kwa'shus-li).  ad*.    In  a 

loquacious  or  talkative  planner. 
Loquaciousness  (lo-kwa'shus-nes),  n.    The 

sinte  or  (iuality  of  being  loquacious;  loqua- 

city 

Loquacity  (lo-kwas'i-ti),  n.  [L.  loquacitas, 
tntm  loquax  SeeLoQUAaous.]  Talkative- 
ness ;  the  habit  or  practice  of  talking  con- 
tinually or  excessively. 

Too  great  It^tacity  and  too  great  taciturnity  by 

Svs.  Talkativeness,  loquaciousness,  garru- 
lity, chatter,  volubility. 
Loquat(lo'kwat), ».  AChinesennd  Japanese 
evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  Eriobatrya  (K. 
japanensis),  nat.  order  Rosacere,  closely 
allied  to  the  genus  Mespilus  (medlars).  Its 
fruit,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
limes)  mi  I )  The  tree  has  been  introduced 
into  Australia,  and  is  not  unf  requent  in  hot- 
houses in  England.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  20  to  30  feet,  but  in  cultivation  is  seldom 
permitted  to  exceed  12  feet 
Loquela  (lo-kwe'la),  n.  [L]  In  law,  an  ini- 
purlance ;  a  declaration. 
Loranthaceae  (16-ran-tlia'se-e),  n.  pi.  [Sec 
LuRA-NTlifS-l  A  nat.  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  tropics,  now 
considered  as  allied  to  SanUlaceie.  They 
have  mostly  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  per- 
ianth being  often  brilliantly  coloured,  all  in 
one  piece,  or  formed  of  manysepals.  Thesta- 
mens  are  inserted  on  the  perianth-segments; 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  erect 
ovule.  The  Loranthaceic  are  true  parasites, 
growing  upon  the  brandies  of  trees.  They 
nave  opposite  leathery  leaves,  or  are  leafless 
There  is  but  one  species  found  wild  in  Eng- 
land, theciiinmunmistletoc(ri«cum  attain). 
A  species  of  Loranthus  occurs  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  bark  is  usually  astringent, 
and  the  berries  contain  a  viscid  matter  like 
birdlime. 

Loranthus  06-ran'thus).  n.  [From  Or.  Uron, 
a  thong,  and  anMon.a  flower— in  allusion  to 
the  long  linear  form  of  the  petnls.  ]  A  large 
genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  nat  order 
Loranthaceas.  The  species  are  evergreen 
shrubs,  parasitical  on  trees.  L.  wropams 
has  the  habit  of  the  common  mistletoe :  it 
Is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  found  on  the  oak.  Many  of  the  trop- 
ical species  have  gorgeous  scarlet  blossoms. 
Lorate  (lo'rat),  a.  [L.  lonim,  a  thong,  a 
strap. )  In  bat  shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap. 
Lorcha  (lor'cha),  n.  A  light  Chiuese  sailing 


I-orcha. 


veesel.  carrying  guns,  built  after  the  Euro- 
pean node),  but  rigged  like  a  Chinese  Junk. 


LOED 

Lord  (lord),  n.  [O.K.  la  rant,  lowrd.  Ac.. 
ASax.  hlA/ord,  W<*d,  »  l»rd.  from  Aid/. 
Uaf.  bread,  loaf,  and  probably  ward,  E. 
ward,  that  is  bread-ward.  Another  sug- 
gested derivation  is  hldf,  aud  ""i.  origin, 
beginning,  point ;  but  It  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible  that  such  a  compound  could  have 

gven  rise  to  a  personal  designation.    Lady 
also  a  disguised  compound  with  loaf  as 
first  element.    See  LA1-Y.]    1.  A  master;  a 
person  possessing  supreme  power  and  autho- 
rity; a  ruler;  a  governor;  a  monarch. 

But  now  I  was  the  lard 
Of  this  fail  mansion.  Sh*l. 

Man  over  man 
He  made  not  lard,  JrevM. 

2.  The  Supreme  Being;  Jehovah:  with  the 
definite  article  except  in  address;  also  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  especially  in  the  expression 
our  Lori.  When  Lord,  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  printed  in  capitals  it  is  the  translation 
of  JEHOVAH,  and  so  might  with  more  pro- 
priety be  rendered.  —  Lord't  Supper,  in  the 
Chrutian  Church,  tile  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  so  named  because  it  was  in- 
stituted by  our  Saviour  when  he  took  his 
last  meal  with  his  disciples,  on  the  occasion 
of  celebrating  the  Passover.— 3.  A  title  of 
respect  formerly  given  to  persons  of  supe- 
rior rank  or  consideration,  especially  in  the 
phrase  of  address  '  my  lord,'  as  to  kings  and 
princes,  monks  or  other  ecclesiastics,  a  hus- 
band, or  the  like. 

My  lard  the  monk,  quod  he,  be  mery  of  chere. 

Art  thou  that  my  lord  Elijah?      I  Ki.  xviii.  7. 
I  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  tor*.     Pffe. 

4  The  proprietor  of  a  manor. — 5.  A  noble- 
man; a  title  of  honour  in  Great  Britain  given 
to  those  who  are  noble  by  birth  or  creation ; 
a  term  applied  to  peers  of  the  realm,  includ- 
ing dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons.    Archbishops  and  bishops  also,  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are  lords  of 
parliament.     (See  Lordi  Temporal,  Lordt 
Spiritual,  below.)  By  courtesy  also  the  title 
is  given  to  the  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises, 
and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls.— 6.  An  hono- 
rary title  bestowed  on  certain  official  per- 
sonages, generally  as  part  of  a  designation. 
The  mayor  of  London,  of  York,  and  of  Dub- 
lin, the  provosts  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Perth,  have  this  title;  also, 
all  judges  while  presiding  in  court,  and  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Justice  in  Scot- 
land.— Lord  lieutenant.    See  LOBD-LTEUTE- 
NANT.— Lord  chancellor.    See  CHANCELLOR. 
—Lord  privy-seal.    See  SEAL.— Lord  high- 
admiraf.     See  ADMIRAL.  —  Lorrfi  of  the  ad- 
miralty.   See  ADMIRALTY.  —  Lords  qf  Uie 
Article*,  a  committee  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, by  whom  the  laws  to  be  proposed 
in  parliament  were  prepared.  —  Lordi  of 
regality.    See  REGALITY.— Lord  advocate  of 
Scotland.   See  ADVOCATE.— Lord  preiident, 
the  presiding  judge  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
See  PRESIDENT.  —  Lordt  qf  justiciary,  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  justiciary  or  supreme 
criminal  court  of  Scotland.  See  JUSTICIARY. 
—Lords  of  Seetion,  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session.— Lord  keeper.    See  KEEPER.  - 
Lords  justices.    See  under  JCSTICE.  —  Lord 
in  gross,  he  that  is  lord  having  no  manor,  as 
the  king  in  respect  of  his  crown.— Lord  of 
a  manor,  one  who  possesses  a  manor  having 
copyhold  tenants.— Z/ordand  on  s«o!,gran  tor 
and  grantee  in  the  feudal  system.  —  Lords 
marchers,  those  noblemen  who,  in  former 
times,  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  or 
Scotland,  and  had  their  laws  and  powers  of 
life  and  death  like  petty  kings.  See  M  ARCHES. 
—Lords  temporal,  those  lay  peers  who  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.—  Lords  spiri- 
tual, the  archbishops  and  bishops  who  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.— Lord  of  mis- 
rule, a  person  formerly  chosen  to  direct  the 
sports  and  revels  of  a  great  family  during 
Christmas  holidays.   See  REVEL. —House  of 
Lords,  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature, 
consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
assembled  in  one  house.   See  PARLIAMENT. 
Lord  (lord),  t.t.    1.  To  invest  with  thi^  dig- 
nity and  privileges  of  a  lord.— 2.  To  rule  or 
preside  over  as  a  lord.     '  All  the  revels  he 
had  lorded  there.'    Keats. 
Lord  (lord),  r.i.    To  play  the  lord;  to  domi- 
neer;  to  rule  with  arbitrary  or  despotic 
sway:  sometimes  followed  by  operand  some- 
times by  it,  In  the  manner  of  a  transitive 
verb. 

The  whiles  she  fortieth  in  licentious  bliss.    Sffftier. 

I  see  them  tantt'Hf  it  in  London  streets.     5Aa*. 
They  .  .  .  ^•nrf«rf»wfrthemwhomtheynow»erve. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pi-«;      note,  not,  move;       tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 


LORD 

Lord  (lord),  n.  [Gr.  lordos,  bent  forward.] 
A  liump-back.  Smart.  [Rare.  ] 

Lorddom  (lord'dum),  n.  The  rule  or  do- 
minion of  a  lord  or  lords. 

Lording  (lord'ing),  n.  1.  A  young  lord ;  a 
little  lord;  a  lord  in  contempt  or  ridicule ; 
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LOSE 


a  lordling. 

I'll  question  you 

Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were  boys  • 
You  were  pretty  lordinzs  then.  Skak. 

2-  t  Sir;  master:  an  ancient  mode  of  address. 
'Listen,  lordings,  if  ye  list.'    Spenser. 
Lord-lieutenant  dord'lef- ten-ant),  ».    An 


official  of  high  rank  representing  the  sove- 
n.    (a)  The  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 


reign. 


is  the  viceroy  or  deputy  of  the  sovereign, 
and  has  the  government  of  that  country 
intrusted  to  him  by  appointment  under  the 
great-seal.  He  is  assisted  by  a  privy-council 
nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  is  com- 
missioned to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  impartially  administered ;  he 
has  the  control  of  the  police  and  the  troops; 
he  may  confer  knighthood,  and  has  most  of 
the  patronage  of  the  country  at  his  disposal. 
In  all  matters  of  importance,  however,  he 
is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  British 
cabinet,  anil  he  retires  from  office  with  the 
ministry,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (&)  The 
lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  is  the  principal 
official  of  the  county,  and  was  originally 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  mustering  the 
inhabitants  for  the  defence  of  the  county. 
A  certain  number  of  deputy  lieutenants  are 
appointed  at  his  recommendation,  as  are 
also  justices  of  the  peace,  and  first  com- 
missions in  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volun- 
teers are  also  given  on  his  recommendation 

Lordllke  (lord'lik),  a.  1.  Becoming  a  lord. 
2.  Haughty;  proud;  insolent. 

Lordliness  (lord'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lordly:  (a)  dignity;  high 
station.  (&)  Pride  ;  haughtiness 

Lordling  (lord'Iing),  n.  A  little  or  diminu- 
tive lord;  a  lord  in  contempt. 

Lordly  (lord'li),  a.  1.  Becoming  a  lord;  per- 
taining to  a  lord;  befitting  or  suitable  lor  a 
lord;  large;  liberal. 

She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish. 

Judg.  T.  35. 
Lerdly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them. 

2.  Proud;  haughty;  imperious;  insolent. 

Every  rich  and  lordly  swain 

With  pride  would  draff  about  her  chain.    Swift. 

Lordly  (lord'li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
lord;  proudly;  imperiously;  despotically. 

A  famished  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Roars  lordly  fierce.  firydtn. 

Lord-mayor  (lord'ma-Sr),  n.    See  LORD  0 
Lordolatry  (lord-pl'a-tri),  n.    [E.  lord  and 
Gr.  latreia,  worship.]  Lord-worship;  exces- 
sive regard  for  nobility.      [Humorous.] 

But  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where 
I.oraolatry  is  part  of  our  creed,  and  where  our  chil- 
dren are  brought  up  to  respect  the  Peerage  as  the 
Englishman's  second  Bible?  Thackeray. 

Lordosls  (lor-do'sis),  n.  [Or.  lordos,  curved  ] 
In  anat.  (a)  procuration  of  the  head  and 
shoulders,  or  anterior  crookedness.  (6)  Any 
abnormal  curvature  of  the  bones. 

Lord-pro  vost(lord'prov-ost),  n.  See  LORD  0 

Lords-and-ladles  (lordz'and-la"diz),  n.  A 
plant,  Arum  maculatum.  Also  called  Cuc- 
koo-pint and  Wake-robin. 

Lprd's-day  (lordz'da),  n.  The  first  day  of 
the  week;  Sunday. 

Lordship  (lord'ship),  n.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  a  lord ;  hence  (with  his,  your, 
their),  a  title  of  honour  given  to  noblemen' 
except  to  archbishops  and  dukes  (who  are 
called  Grace).— 2.  A  titulary  compellation 
of  judges  and  certain  other  persons  in  au- 
thority and  office.  — 3.  Dominion;  power- 
authority;  sovereignty. 

They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles 
exercise  lordship  over  them.  Mark  x.  42. 

*•  The  territory  of  a  lord  over  which  he 
holds  jurisdiction;  a  manor;  seigniory  do- 
main. 


Lore  t  (lor),  prct.  &  pp.  of  Use.    [See  FOR- 
LORN.]   Left;  lost.    Spenser. 

In  what  manner,  said  Robin, 

Hist  thou  lore  thy  riches!     Old  ballad. 

,^  lorum,  a  strap.]    1.  In 


What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber.  Dryden. 

Lore  (lor),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Idr,  from  Iteran,  to 
teach;  D.  leer,  Dan.  laire,  G,  lehre  See 
LEARN.]  1.  That  which  is  or  may  be  learned  • 
the  store  of  knowledge  which  exists  regard- 
ing anything;  learning;  erudition;  know- 
ledge. 

The  law  of  nations,  or  the  lore  of -war       Fairfax 
I-o  1  Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
01  arts,  but  thundering  against  heathen  lore.   fope. 

2.  That  which  is  taught:  instruction;  coun- 
sel; admonition;  teaching. 

If  please  you.  listen  to  my  lore.        Spenser. 


ornith.  the  space  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye,  which  is  bare  in  some  birds,  as  the 
great  crested  grebe,  but  is  generally  covered 
with  feathers. — 2.  In  entom.  a  corneous  an- 
gular process  observed  in  the  mouth  of 
some  insects,  by  means  of  which  the  trophi 
are  put  forth  or  retracted,  as  hi  hymenop- 
terous  insects. —3.  Anything  suggestin"  a 
thong  or  lore. 

About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 

Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  lore, 

And  by  the  taylcs  together  nrmely  bound. 

But  she  backstarting  with  disdainefull  yre''"""' 
Bid  nun  avaunt,  ne  would  unto  his  lore 
Allured  be  for  prayer  nor  for  meed.       Spenser. 

[Probably  in  the  last  extract  the  word  may 
be  a  corruption  of  lure.] 
Lorelt  (lor'el),  n.    [From  loren  (E.  lorn,  for- 
lorn),  pp.  of  A.  Sax.  ledsan,  to  lose.    Other- 
wise written  Losel.  Forinterchange between 
«  or  z  and  r,  compare  A.  Sax.  Uen,  tren  E 
iron  (G.  eisen),  E.  choose,  and  O.K.  ycorn 
chosen :  freeze  and  frore.    See  LOSE,  Ac  ] 
An  abandoned  scoundrel;  a  vagrant;  a  lose! 
'A  lewd  lorel.'    Spenser. 
Loresmant  (lorz'man),  n.    [Lore,  learning, 
and  ma?).]    An  instructor. 
Lorette  (lo-ret),  n.    A  modern  French  term 
designating  a  class  of  women  of  light  char- 
acter; a  member  of  the  demi-monde.    A 
lorette  differs  from  a  grisette  only  in  assum- 
ing a  more  showy  appearance,   living  in 
higher  style,  and  in  doing  no  work,  being 
entirely  supported  by  her  lovers.     Lorettes 
|    are  said  to  have  received  their  name  from 
frequenting  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette  at  Paris. 

Lorettlne  (lo-refin),  n.  One  of  an  order  of 
nuns  founded  at  Kentucky  in  1812.  Called 
also  Sisters  of  Loretto,  or  Friends  of  Mary 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross.  They  occupy  them- 
selves with  education  and  the  care  of  des- 
titute orphans.  They  labour  chiefly  in  the 
Western  States. 

Lorgnette  (lor-nyet),  n.  [Fr.,  from  lorgner 
to  spy  or  peep,  from  dial.  G.  loren,  to  look 
at.  ]  An  opera-glass. 

Lorica  (lo-riTca),  n.  [L. ,  from  lorum,  a  thong 
the  term  being  originally  applied  to  a  cors- 
let of  leather  thongs.]  1.  In  Ram.  antiq.  a 
cuirass  or  corslet.— 2.  A  kind  of  lute  or  clay 
with  which  vessels  are  coated  before  they 
are  exposed  to  the  fire,  as  in  chemical  pro- 
cesses.—3.  In  zpol.  the  protective  case  with 
which  certain  infusoria  are  provided. 
Loricata  (lor-i-ka'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.  lorica  a 
coat  of  mail.  ]  1.  An  order  of  reptiles,  includ- 
ing the  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  gavials 
characterized  by  the  plate  armour  witli 
which  their  body  is  protected.  See  CROCO- 
DILE.—2.  A  group  of  Infusoria  inclosed  in 
a  shell.— 3.  A  group  of  insectivorous  Eden- 
tata, so  named  from  being  inclosed  in  scaly 
shields.  The  armadillo  is  the  type.— 4.  The 
Chitonidaj,  so  named  from  the  overlapping 
plates  of  their  shell.— 5.  Jenyn's  name  for 
the  Sclei-ogenidce  or  gurnard  family. 
Loricate  (lor'i-kat).  n.  An  individual  of  the 
Loricata. 

Loricate  (lor'i-kat),  t>.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  loricated  • 
ppr.  loricating.  [L.  lorico,  lorimtum,  from 
lonca,  a  coat  of  mail.]  1.  To  plate  over-  to 
spread  over,  as  a  plate  for  defence 


Nature  hath  loricattd ...  the  sides  of  the  tympa. 
num  in  animals  with  ear-wai.  kay. 


2.  To  cover  with  a  coating  or  crust  as  a 
chemical  vessel,  for  resisting  fire 

Loricate,  Loricated  (lor'i-kat,  lor'i-kat-ed) 
pp.  Covered  or  plated  over;  covered  with  a 
double  series  of  oblique  scales,  like  a  coat  of 
mail;  incrusted. 

Lorication  (lor-i-ka'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  covering  anything  with  a  plate 
or  crust  for  defence ;  as,  the  loricatim  of  a 
chemical  vessel,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire,  and  sustain  a  high  degree  of 
heat.  — 2.  A  surface  so  covered. 

These  cones  have  .  .  .  the  entire  lorication  smoother. 

Lorikeet  (locket),  „.  [A  kind  of  ,i'fm"of 
lory,  formed  on  the  type  of  parrafaet  ]  The 
general  name  of  certain  small  Australian 
birds i  belonging  to  the  parrot  tribe  and  form- 
ing the  genus  Trichoglossus,  remarkable  for 
their  extensible  tongue,  furnished  with  a 
pencil  at  its  extremity,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  suck  up  the  nectar  of  flowers 

Lorimer.t  Lorinert  (lor'i-mer,  lort-ner),  n 
[0.  lr.  lonmier,  larmier,  a  saddler,  a  bridle- 


maker,  lorain,  lorein,  a  bridle,  from  L 
lorum,  a  thong.]  A  maker  of  bits,  spurs 
and  metal  mountings  for  bridles  andsaddles  • 
hence,  a  saddler. 

Brummagem  is  a  town  maintained  chiefly  by 
smiths,  nailers,  cutlers,  edge-tool  forgers,  lorimers 
orbit-makers.  Holinshed. 

Lorinas  (16-ri'ne),  n.  pi.    A  sub-family  of 
parrots ;  the  lories.    See  LOEY  and  PSITTA- 

CID.fi. 

Loringt  (lor'ing),  n.  Instructive  discourse- 
instruction.  Spenser. 

Loriot  (lorl-ot),  n.  [Fr.  loriot;  0.  Fr.  lorian 
for  loriol,  Vonol;  Pr.  auriol,  from  L  tmre- 
olus,  golden,  from  aurtnn,  gold.]  The  golden 
oriole  of  Europe  (Oriolus  galb-ula),  an  inses- 
sorialbird.  (Called  also  Witwal)  It  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  See  ORIOLE. 

Loris  ( 16'ris ),  n.  [  Native  name.  ]  A  genus 
of  quadrumanous  mammals,  allied  to  the 
lemurs.  They  have  a  short  muzzle,  slender 
body,  no  tail,  large  approximating  eyes,  and 
rough  tongue.  Two  species  only  are  known 
the  short-limbed  loris  (L.  tardigradus)  and 
the  slender  loris  (L.  gracilis),  both  natives 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  latter  is  remarkable 
for  the  disproportionate  length  of  its  limbs 
and  especially  of  its  forearms.  They  are 
nocturnal  and  arboreal  in  their  habits 

Lorius  (16'ri-us),  n.  A  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  parrot  tribe.  See  LORT. 

Lorn,  Lome  (lorn ),  a.  [An  old  or  poetic 
pp.  of  lose.  See  FORLORN,  LOREL.  1  Lost- 
undone;  forsaken;  lonely;  bereft. 

Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 

Into  it,  knight,  thou  must  not  look; 

If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  I 

Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  born.    Sir  ir  Scott 

_.  Thanking  Thee 

I  hat  rather  Thou  hast  cast  me  out  with  her 

Than  left  me  lorn  of  her  in  Paradise. 

Lorrellt  (lor'el),  n.  Same  as  Lorel"spenser 
Lorrie,  Lorry  (lort),  n.  [Written  also  larrie 
lowry,  probably  from  Prov.  E.  lurry,  to  pull 
or  drag.]  1.  A  small  cart  or  waggon  such 
as  is  used  on  tramways  in  mines  for  carryinu- 
coals,  ore,  or  rubbish,  as  also  in  construct" 
ing  railways.— 2.  A  long  waggon  without 
sides,  and  with  four  wheels  generally  on  the 
bogey  principle,  for  carrying  goods 
Lory  (16'ri),  n.  [  Malay  luri.]  An  oriental 
group  of  scansorial  birds,  of  the  family  Psit- 
tacidte  or  parrots,  having  square  tails  and 
dense  soft  plumage,  the  colours  of  which  are 


Purple-capped  Lory  (Lorius  domicelltis). 


extremely  brilliant;  their  beaks  are  compar- 
atively feeble.  There  are  several  species,  as 
the  collared  lory  (Lorius  domicellus)  cream- 
lory  (L.  garralus),  scarlet  lory  (L.  ctvrulea- 
tus).  The  collared  lorry  is  easily  taught  to 
speak. 

Lorymer  (lort-mer),  n.  In  arch,  the  larmier 
or  corona. 

Los,t  n.  Praise.  See  Loos. 
Losable  (16z'a-bn,  a.  That  may  be  lost. 
Losange  (loz'anj),  n.  Same  as  Lozenge 
Lose  (loz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lost;  ppr.  losing 
[A.  Sax.  leusan,  always  or  almost  always  in 
the  compound  form  forledsan,  like  O  Sax 
.forleosan.farliosan,  Goth.  liusan,fmlmsan 
O.H.G.  farliusan,  Dan.  forlise,  D.  verliezen 
G.  verlieren.  The  pret  of  forletsan  was 
farleds,  pi.  forluron,  pp.  forloren  =  TS.  for- 
lorn; like  ceasan  (E.  choose),  ceds,  citron, 
coren.  See  LOREL  lor  interchange  of  s  and  r.  ] 
1.  To  cease  to  have  in  possession,  as  through 
accident ;  to  become  dispossessed  or  rid  of 
unintentionally;  to  part  with;  to  be  de- 
prived of ;  to  cease  to  possess ;  to  cease  to 
enj'oy ;  as,  to  lose  a  book  or  paper ;  to  lose 
a  sum  of  money;  to  lose  men  in  battle;  to 
lose  ships  at  sea ;  to  lose  a  friend  by  death  - 
to  lose  one's  health. 

To  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  ABC. 
He  lost  his  right  hand  with  a  shot.        Knolles. 


Aain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  «Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  aaire.-See  KEY. 
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I.,  (..rf.it  .-  >•>  onsu  esaf  ;l  •  >nt*»1  •  r 
u  s  penalty;  not  to  gain  or  win;  to  miss 
obtaining;  as.  to  to.,  jnoBeyln  f»m.n«;  to 
lott  a  prize:  to  tow  a  competition  or  battle; 
to  (ow  favour. 

P«w.  alasl  the  casial  blew**  boast. 
So  hard  10  gam.  so  easy  to  be  leal 

S.  Not  to  make  use  of;  not  to  employ  or 
enjoy;  to  throw  away;  to  squander;  to  mis- 
spend; to  waste. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  these  they  use: 
The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lot 

He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  Integrity,  thataie 
too  often  lea  upon  great  men. 

4.  To  ruin  or  destroy,  either  physically  or 
morally.  (Perhaps only  in  pp.  See  LOST) 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  bout. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  Is  leit.      AdJisen. 

8.  To  deprive  or  dispossess  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lea  him  SW»  * 
loves  with  so  much  passion  T  Sir  If.  TemfU. 

«.  To  be  freed  from;  as,  to  low  a  fever. 

His  seely  back  the  bunch  has  got 

Which  Edwin  lest  before.  farnell. 

7.  To  displace ;  to  dislodge. 

A  itiil  soliciting  eye.  and  such  a  tongue 

A\  I  am^adThVv,'  not,  though  no,  to  haveit 

Hath /«<  me  in  your  Ming.  ****• 

8.  To  wander  from  and  not  be  able  to  find ; 
to  miss;  as,  to  low  one's  way. -9.  To  per- 
plex;  to  bewilder;  to  confuse.    '  Lout  in  the 
maze  of  words'  Pope  -10.  To  cease  or  fail 
to  perceive;  to  cease  or  fail  to  see  or  hear; 
ns,  we  lo«t  the  land  at  noon ;   I  loit  my 
friend  In  the  crowd ;  the  Indistinctness  of 
his  utterance  made  me  low  the  half  of  his 
discourse. 

Oft  In  the  passion's  wild  rotation  tost. 

Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  IS  lest.      r,'ff. 

—To  tow  ont't  telf,  to  lose  one's  way:  to  be 
bewildered;  also,  to  slumber:  to  have  the 
memory  and  reason  suspended.  —  To  late 
one'i  temper,  to  become  angry.  —  To  low 
tight  of.  (a)  to  cease  to  see ;  as,  we  shortly 
toft  light  of  laud ;  I  Io»t  light  of  my  friend 
for  many  years,  (b)  To  overlook;  to  omit  to 
take  into  calculation :  as.  you  low  tight  of 
my  last  argument  —Tone  lott  at  tea,  to  be 
drowned,  or  to  he  wrecked  at  sea, 
Lose  (life),  r.t.  1.  To  forfeit  anything  in  con- 
test; not  to  win. 

Well  talk  with  them  too. 
Who  tottt  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

•2.  To  succumb;  to  decline;  to  fall;  to  suffer 
by  comparison. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
l.cret,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows.  .Ifi/fcn. 

Lose!  (loz).  o.t  (O.K.  late,  loot,  praise.  See 
I/ios.)  To  praise;  to  flatter. 

Losed,t  PP     Loosed.    Chauter. 

Loselt  (loz'el).  n  [From  stem  low  Other- 
wise written  lorel.  Sec  I.OREI..1  A  waste- 
ful fellow ;  one  who  loses  by  sloth  or  ne- 
glect; a  worthless  person;  a  lorel. 

One  sad  lotel  soils  a  name  for  aye.         Byron. 

Losel  (loz'el).  a.    Wasteful;  slothful. 

Losenge  (loz'enj).  n.    Same  as  Lozenge. 

Losengeour,  t  Losengert  (loz'enj-er),  n. 
[O. Fr.  tosanfrier,  I'r  lauzengier.  It.  /><.•> n>i 
hiere.  a  deceiver,  flatterer;  from  O  Fr.  lo«- 
'»./'•.  I'r  tauienga,  flattery,  deceit,  from  L. 
la  iido,  to  praise,  from  laui,  laudit,  praise.) 
A  flatterer:  a  deceiver. 

Loser  (loz'cr).  n.  One  who  loses,  or  is  de- 
prived of  anything  by  defeat,  forfeiture,  or 
the  like :  the  contrary  to  irinner  or  gainer 

Losh.  (losh),  exclam.  [Corruption  of  Aorttl 
An  Interjection  Implying  astonishment,  and 
sometimes  employed  as  an  introduction  to 
a  supplication.  [Scotch.) 

/  *M.  man  I  bae  mercy  wi'  your  natch. 

Your  bodkin's  bauld.        Bums. 

Losing  (loz'IngX  «•  Causing  or  Incurring 
loss;  as.  a  loting  game  or  business. 

Loslnjt  (loz'mg),  a  [From  low.  to  flatter.) 
Given  to  flattery ;  fawning ;  cozening ;  de- 


AwMOf  the  many  sunonaical  prelates  that  swaraic.1 
In  the  land,  Herbert.  Bishop  of  Thetford,  must  not 
UajttMai ;  nicknamed  Lefinf.  that  is.  the  I-l.it- 
T.  Owr  ok)  E«clili  word  Teasmg.'  for  'lying.' 
trnttmt  awWn  iherraMo:  and.  at  this  day.  we 
an  natuuling  feUow  a  ' 


Fuller. 

Loslncly  (losing  H).  adv.  In  a  losing  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  to  incur  loss. 

Loss  (lo«),  ii.  [A.  Sax.  io>.  damage  )  1.  Pri- 
vation; deprivation;  forfeiture;  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  something  taken  away  from 
ns ;  as,  the  io*>  of  property ;  lott  of  money 
by  gamine ;  ton  of  health  or  reputation; 
Jon  of  children,  'tow  of  Eden'  Jfiiton. 

The  *.</  of  such  a  lord  Includes  all  harms     VAi * 


•  Failure  to  win  or  gain :  as.  the  too  of  a 
prize  oHbaMle.-  3.  That  which  is  lost;  that 
from  which  one  has  been  parted ;  as,  the 
toil  by  leakage  amounted  to  20  gallons.  — 
4.  Defeat;  overthrow;  ruin.  'Our  hap  Is 
low  '  Shalt  -5.  The  ttate  of  being  cast  off 
or  discarded;  exposure.  •  Poor  thing,  con- 
demned to  lott.'  Shak.—e.  The  state  of  not 
enjoying  or  having  the  benefit  of.  'For  low 
of  Nestor's  golden  words.  Shot.— 7.  The 
state  of  being  at  fault;  the  state  of  having 
lost  the  trace  and  scent  of  game. 

He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  lets. 
And  twice  to-day  picVed  out  the  dullest  scent. 
SMA 

—To  bear  a  Ion,  to  make  good;  also,  to  sus- 
tain a  loas  without  sinking  under  it— To  be 
at  a  tou.  to  be  puzzled;  to  be  unable  to  de- 
termine ;  to  be  In  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
STN.  Privation,  deprivation,  forfeiture,  de- 
triment, injury,  damage,  disadvantage. 

Lossfult  (los'ful),  a.    Detrimental. 

Lossless*  (los'les),  a.    Free  from  loss. 

Lost  (lost),  p.  and  a.  1.  Parted  with;  not  to 
be  found;  no  longer  held  or  possessed; 
missing;  as,  a  lott  book  or  sheep:  a  lott 
limb;  lott  honour— 2.  Forfeited,  as  in  an 
unsuccessful  contest  or  as  a  penalty;  as,  a 
loft  prize;  a  lo»<  battle.  — 3  Not  employed 
or  enjoyed;  employed  ineffectually;  not 
taken  advantage ;  thrown  away ;  misspent ; 
squandered ;  wasted ;  as,  a  lott  day ;  a  lost 
opportunity.  —4.  Having  wandered  from  the 
way;  bewildered:  perplexed;  being  in  a 
maze;  as,  a  child  lott  In  the  woods;  a 
stranger  lot!  in  London.— 5.  Ruined  or  de- 
stroyed, either  physically  or  morally ;  as,  a 
lot  ship;  a  lott  woman.— 6.  Hardened  be- 
yond sensibility  or  recovery;  alienated;  as, 
a  profligate  lott  to  shame ;  last  to  all  sense 
of  honour  —7.  Not  perceptible  to  the  senses; 
not  visible;  as.  an  isle  lot  in  a  fog;  a  person 
lott  in  a  crowd  —The  lott,  in  theol.  those 
who  are  doomed  to  misery  in  a  future  state. 

Loste.t  For  Loo»U.\  pp.  of  loote.  Loosed; 
loosened;  dissolved.  Sptnter. 

Losynge.t  n.     Lozenge     Chaucer. 

Lot  (l"t»  n  [A.  Sax.  Alot,  hlyt,  hlyte;  D.  lot, 
Dan.  iod,  Icel.  hlutr,  G.  loot,  Goth.  Alouf*, 
lot;  from  A.  Sax.  hleotan,  0  Sax.  hliutan, 
OHO  liliozan,  to  cast  lots,  to  obtain  by 
lot  The  word  passed  into  the  Romance 
languages,  as  in  Fr.  lot  (whence  loterie,  and 
E.  lottery).  It.  lotto  ]  1.  That  which  happens 
without  human  forethought  or  provision ; 
chance;  hazard;  fortune. 

But  save  my  life,  which  let  before  your  foot  doth  lay. 
Sftnsfr. 

2.  A  contrivance  by  which  a  person  allows 
his  fate,  portion,  or  conduct  to  be  deter- 
mined; that  by  which  an  event  Is  committed 
to  chance.     'If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds.' 
Shalt. 

The  tot  is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  35. 

The  second  lot  came  forth  to  Simeon.     Josh.  xix.  i. 

3.  The  part,  fate,  or  fortune  which  falls  to 
one  by  chance,  or  without  his  own  provi- 
sion. 

He  was  but  born  to  try 
The  let  of  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die.      /V/<. 
So  sing  that  other  song  I  made 
Half-angered  with  my  happy  lot.     Tennyson. 

4  A  distinct  portion  or  parcel :  as,  a  lot  of 
goods;  a  lot  of  boards  —5.  In  mining,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  ore  reserved  for  the  lord 
of  the  mine  for  protecting  the  miners'  privi- 
leges.  — &  Proportion  or  share  of  taxes;  as, 
to  pay  scot  and  lot.—!.  A  prize  in  a  lottery. 

In  the  lottery  ...  Sir  K.  Haddock  had  the  largest 
let.  Evelyn. 

g.  A  game  of  chance.  Burton.— 9.  A  piece 
or  division  of  land ;  perhaps  originally  as- 
signed by  drawing  lots,  but  now  any  portion, 
piece,  or  division ;  as,  a  lot  in  the  plain ;  a 
house-lot;  a  wood-lot. 

The  defendants  leased  a  house  and  let  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Kent. 

10  A  large  or  considerable  number;  as,  a 
lot  of  people:  often  used  in  the  plural;  as, 
he  has  lot*  of  money.  [Colloq.] — To  catt  in 
one'i  lot  with,  to  connect  one's  fortunes 
with. 

Essex  quitted  the  board  of  treasury  and  tart  in 
At/  lot  Tvitk  the  opposition.  Macaulay. 

— To  catt  lott,  to  use  or  throw  a  die.  or  some 
other  contrivance,  by  the  unforeseen  turn  or 
position  of  which  an  event  is  by  previous 
agreement  determined.  —  To  draw  latt,  to 
determine  an  event  by  drawing  one  thing 
from  a  number  whose  marks  are  concealed 
from  the  drawer. 
Lot  (lot),  v.t,  pret.  A  pp.  lotted;  ppr.  lotting. 


To  allot;  to  assign;  to  distribute;  to  sort;  to 
catalogue;  to  portion. 

Lote  (lot),  n.    See  LOTUS. 

Lote  (lot),  n.  [Fr.  lote,  lo(t«,  L.L.  lota.]  A 
fish,  the  eel-pout. 

Loteby,*  n.  (Written  also  ludby,  and  pro- 
bably another  form  of  lewdtiby.  ]  A  private 
companion  or  bed-fellow;  a  concubine. 

Lote-tree  (16t'tre),  n.    See  LOTUS. 

Loth  (loth),  a.  [O.K.  InfA  lathe,  loath,  lathe, 
loth,  loathsome:  A.  Sax  IrftA,  hateful,  evil; 
also  enmity,  injury;  Icel.  leithr,  loathed, 
hated,  let'tAt,  Irksomeness ;  G.  leid,  D.  lee d, 
injury.]  1.  Unwilling;  disliking;  not  in- 
clined; reluctant.  'To  pardon  willing,  ami 
to  punish  («(A.'  tTolleT. 

Lone  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land. 

Sir  7.  Davits. 
To  a  shady  bank. 

Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embower 'd. 
He  led  her  nothing  loth.  Milten. 

2.1  Disagreeable;  odious. 

Lothario  (16-tha'ri-6),  n.  [From  Lothario, 
one  of  the  characters  in  Rowe's  Fair  Peni- 
tent.} A  gay  libertine;  a  seducer  of  female 
virtue;  a  gay  deceiver. 

Lothful  (loTH'ful),  a.    Same  as  Loathful. 

Lothly.t  adv.    Loathsome.     Chaucer. 

Lotion  (16'8non)'  **•  tk-  lofio,  from  lavo,  to 
wash.]  1.  A  washing;  particularly,  a  wash- 
ing of  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  fair —2.  A  fluid  preparation,  wash,  or 
cosmetic  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  face,  for  improving  the  com- 
plexion, Ac. -3.  In  pliar.  a  fluid,  generally 
distilled  or  filtered  soft  water,  holding  in 
solution  various  medical  substances,  and 
applied  externally  in  cutaneous  diseases  to 
stimulate  action,  to  relieve  pain,  and  the 
like. 

Loto  (lo'to),  n.  (Hind  )  A  polished  brass 
pot,  used  for  cooking,  drinking,  and  draw- 
ing water. 

Each  man  carries  his  bamboo  lathee  shod  with 
iron,  with  a  bundle  at  one  end,  and  the  unfailing 
lete  ...  at  the  other.  W.  H.  Russell, 

Lotophagl  (16-tof'a-ji),  n.  pi  [Or,  lotus- 
eaters.  ]  In  ancient  Greek  legends,  the  name 
of  a  people  who  lived  nn  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus-tree.  They  received  Ulysses  and  his 
followers  hospitably,  but  the  sweetness  of 
the  fruit  induced  such  a  feeling  of  happy 
languor  that  they  forgot  their  native  land 
and  ceased  to  desire  to  return  to  it,  their 
sole  object  being  to  live  in  delicious  dreamy 
idleness  in  Lotus-land. 

Lotos  (16'tos).    Same  as  Lottu  (which  see). 

Lottery  (lot'ter-i),  n.  [Fr.  loterie.  See  LOT.  ] 
1.  Allotment  or  distribution  of  anything  by 
fate  or  chance ;  a  procedure  or  scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes  by  lot ;  the  draw- 
ing of  lots.  In  general,  lotteries  consist  of 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  drawn  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  which  entitle  the  holders 
to  prizes,  while  the  rest  are  blanks.  This 
species  of  gaming  has  been  resorted  to  at 
different  periods  by  most  of  the  European 
governments  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
for  public  purposes.  Both  state  and  private 
lotteries  were  rendered  illegal  in  this  coun- 
try in  1826,  except  in  the  case  of  art-unions, 
where  the  distribution  by  lottery  of  works 
of  art  was  legalized. 

So  let  hinh-sidhted  tyranny  rage  on, 

Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  SAa*. 

2  t  The  lot  or  portion  falling  to  one's  share 

Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him.  Shak. 

Lotus  (16'tus),  n.  [Or.  lotos.1  1.  A  name 
vaguely  applied  to  a  number  of  different 
plants  famous  in  mythology  and  tradition. 
One  of  these  is  the  Zizyphus  Lotiti,  a  native 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Europe, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Rhamnacen.  It 
is  a  shrub  of  2  or  3  feet  high,  bearing  a 
fruit,  the  jujube,  which  is  a  drupe  of  the 
size  of  a  wild  plum.  This  was  probably 
the  food  of  the  Lotophagi  of  Homer,  though 
some  consider  it  was  more  probably  the 
delicious  berry  of  the  Khamnut  Lotut,  an- 
other North  African  shrub,  while  others 
refer  it  to  the  still  better  flavoured  intoxi- 
cating berry  of  the  Nitraria  tridentata,  still 
greatly  prized  by  the  Berbers.  The  name 
lotus  was  also  given  to  several  species  of 
water-lily,  as  the  blue  water-lily  (tfymphcra 
txeruloKt),  the  Egyptian  water-lily  (n.  Lotitt), 
and  to  the  nelumbo(A>lttm&i«m«>e'cto*i*m), 
which  grow  in  stagnant  or  slowly  running 
waters,  ftymphtta  cffrulaa  and  N.  Lotut 
are  often  found  figured  on  Egyptian  build- 
ings, columns,  Ac.,  and  the  nelumbo,  or 
Hindu  and  Chinese  lotus,  bears  a  prominent 
part  in  the  mythology  of  these  countries.— 


Fate.  far.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  Imll;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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2.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Leguminosae, 
consisting  of  creeping  herbs  and  under- 
shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  regions 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  yellow, 
red,  or  white  flowers,  growing  in  umbels  on 
axillary  peduncles,  and  compound  leaves  of 
four  or  five  leaflets.  Four  or  five  species 
are  found  in  Britain,  where  they  are  known 
as  bird's-foot  trefoil.  They  resemble  the 
clovers  in  their  general  properties.— 3.  In 
arch,  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  the  Egyp- 
tian water-lily  (Nymphcea  Lotus)  frequently 
figured  in  the  architecture  of  ancient  na- 
tions, especially  on  the  capitals  of  Egyptian 
columns, 

Lotus-eater,  Lotos-eater  (lo'tus-et-er,  16'- 
tos-et-er),  n.  One  of  the  Lotophagi.  'The 
mild-eyed  melancholy  lotos-eaters.'  Tenny- 
son. See  LOTOPHAGI. 

Lotus-land,  Lotos-laud  (16'tns-land,  16'tos- 
land),  n.  The  country  of  the  lotus-eaters. 
See  LOTOPHAGI. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  with  an  equal  mind, 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 
Tennyson. 

Loud  (loud),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hlud,  loud,  O.  Sax. 
O.  Fris.  hlud,  D  luid,  O.G.  hlut,  lut,  G.  laut, 
loud;  Icel.  hljuth,  G.  laut,  sound.  Initial  h 
represents  a  radical  k,  the  root  being  klu; 
allied  are  A.  Sax.  hlyd,  a  noise,  hlystan,  E. 
linten;  Gr.  kleos,  glory,  klyot  to  hear,  klytos, 
famous;  L.  (in)clytu8,  famous;  laus,  praise, 
whence  E.  laud;  W.  clod,  praise;  Ir.  cloth, 
noble, brave.  ]  1.  Strong  or  powerful  in  sound; 
high-sounding;  noisy;  striking  the  ear  with 
great  force ;  as,  a  loud  voice ;  a  loud  cry ; 
loud  thunder. —2.  Uttering  or  making  a  great 
noise;  giving  out  a  powerful  sound;  as,  loud 
instruments. —  3.  Making  use  of  high,  em- 
phatic, or  positive  words;  clamorous;  noisy; 
vehement;  as,  to  be  loud  in  one's  praises. 

She  is/uwrfand  stubborn.  Prov.  vii.  n, 

4.t  High;  boisterous;  stormy;  turbulent. 
'  My  arrows,  too  slightly  timbered  for  so 
loud  a  wind.'  Shale.  'If  the  French  be 
lords  of  this  loud  day.'  Shafc. 

"Tis  like  to  be  loud  weather.  Shak. 

5.  t  Urgent  or  pressing;  crying. 

For,  I  do  know,  the  state    .    .     . 

Cannot  with  safety  cast  him.  for  he's  embark'd 

With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars.  Shak. 

6.  t  Ostentatious;  pompous;  boastful;  preten- 
tious. 

Many  men  by  great  labours  and  affronts,  many  in- 
dignities and  crimes,  labour  only  for  a  pompous  epi- 
taph, and  a  loud  title  upon  their  marble. 


Jer.  Taylor. 

to  dress  or  man- 


7.  Flashy;  showy:  applied 
ner;  as,  a  loud  pattern;  he  is  decidedly  loud. 
[Colloq.]  — SYN.  Noisy,  boisterous,  vocifer- 
ous, clamorous,  emphatic,  positive,  vehe- 
ment, flashy,  showy. 

Loud  (loud),  adv.  Loudly;  so  as  to  sound 
with  force ;  with  much  sound,  noise,  or 
voice. 

Who  knocks  so  /0«rfat  door?  Ska*. 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement.     Shak. 

Loudfult  (loud'ful),  a.  Loud.  '  Loudful 
music.*  Marston. 

Loud-lunged  (loudlungd),  a.  Having  lungs 
enabling  one  to  speak  loudly;  uttered  with 
strong  lungs ;  vociferous ;  noisy.  '  Loud- 
lung'd  antibabylonianisms.*  Tennyson. 

Loudly  (loud'li),  ado.  In  a  loud  manner: 
(a) with  greatsound  ornoise;  noisily.  'Who 
long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaimed.' 
Denham. 

The  soldiers'  music  and  the  rites  of  war 
Speak  loudly  for  him.  Shak. 

(&)  Clamorously ;  with  vehement  words  or 

importunity ;  as,  he  loudly  complained  of 

intolerance,  (c)  Ostentatiously;  pompously; 

showily;   as,  he  was  very  loudly  dressed. 

[Colloq.] 
Loud-mouthed  (loud'mouTHd),  a.    Having 

a  loud  clamorous  voice ;  talking  loudly  or 

clamorously. 

Loudness  (loud'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  loud:  (a)  great  sound  or  noise; 

as,  the  loudness  of  a  voice  or  of  thunder. 

(&)  Clamour;   clamorousness ;  turbulence; 

uproar,      (c)   Ostentation ;    pompousness ; 

flashiness;  showiness;  as,  loudness  of  dress. 

[Colloq.] 
Loud-voiced  (loud'voist),  a.   Having  a  loud 

voice.     Byron. 
Lough  (lok),  n.     The  Irish  form  of  Loch 

(which  see). 
Lough,  t  pret.  of  laugh  (Sc.  leugh  or  leuch). 

L'liitfhed.     Chaucer. 
Louis  d'or(16-e-dor),n..  [Fr.aLouisof  gold.] 

A  gold  coin  of  France,  first  struck  in  1640, 

in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  continuing 


to  be  coined  till  1795.  It  ranged  in  value 
from  about  16s.  7rf.  to  18*.  9|d.  sterling. 
Louis-Quatorze  (lb-e-ka-torz),a.  [Fr. ,  Louis 
XIV.]  The  name  given  to  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  internal  ornamentation  preva- 
lent in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. , 
specially  applied  to  palaces  and  large  man- 
sions. Externally  the  forms  are  classical, 
freely  treated,  and  rustication  is  much  em- 
ployed; the  windows  are  larger  and  the 
rooms  more  lofty  and  spacious  than  in  build- 
ings of  the  period  immediately  preceding, 
and  there  is  generally  an  effort  at  sump- 


Tabte,  Louis-Quatorze  style. 

tuous  elegance.  The  palace  of  Versailles 
and  the  east  front  of  the  Louvre  are  promi- 
nent examples  of  the  style.  The  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Louis-Quatorze 
style,  however,  are  seen  in  the  internal 
ornamental  decoration,  the  great  medium 
of  which  was  gilt  stucco-work,  and  its 
most  striking  characteristics  are  an  infinite 
play  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  certain  dis- 
regard of  symmetry  of  parts  and  of  sym- 
metrical arrangement.  The  characteristic 
details  are  the  scroll  and  shell.  The  classi- 
cal ornaments,  and  all  the  elements  of  the 
Cinque-cento,  from  which  the  Louis-Qua- 
torze proceeded,  are  admitted  under  pecu- 
liar treatment,  or  as  accessories;  the  panels 
are  formed  by  chains  of  scrolls,  the  concave 
and  convex  alternately;  some  clothed  with 
an  acanthus  foliation,  others  plain.— Louis- 
Quinze  (Ib'-e-kanz)  is  the  name  for  the  va- 


Panel  in  the  Louis- 
Quatorze  style. 


Panel  in  the  Louis- 
Quinze  style. 


riety  of  this  style  of  ornament  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  In  it  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
details,  and  of  symmetrical  arrangement, 
which  characterize  the  Louis  XIV.  style,  are 
carried  to  an  extreme.  An  utter  disregard 
of  symmetry,  a  want  of  attention  to  masses, 
and  an  elongated  treatment  of  the  foliations 
of  the  scroll,  together  with  a  species  of 
crimped  conventional  shell-work,  are  char- 
acteristics of  this  style. 

Loun,  Lound  (loun,  lound),  a.  [Icel.  logn, 
Sw.  lugn,  calm,  tranquil:  said  of  weather.] 
Calm;  low  and  sheltered;  still;  serene;  tran- 
quil ;  as,  a  loun  place.  [Scotch.  ] 

Loun  (Ion),  n.     See  LOON. 

Lounder  (loun'der),  v.t  [Icel.  hlaunn,  the 
buttock.]  To  beat  with  severe  strokes. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Lounder  (loun'der),  n.  A  severe  stunning 
blow.  [Scotch.] 

Loundering  (loun'der-in),  n.  A  drubbing; 
a  beating.  [Scotch]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lounge  (lounj).  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  lounged;  ppr. 
lounging.  [O.E.  lungis,  an  awkward,  slow- 
moving  fellow,  dial,  lungeous,  awkward, 


from  O.  Fr.  longis,  longin,  an  awkward  dawd- 
ling fellow,  from  long,  L.  longus,  long.  Akin 
(o?^,  linger,  lunge.]  1.  To  loll  or  dawdle; 
to  live  lazily;  to  spend  the  time  in  idly 
moving  about. 

We  lounge  over  the  sciences,  dawdle  through  liter- 
ature. Hattttay. 

2.  To  recline  in  a  lazy  manner;  to  loll;  as,  to 
lounge  on  a  sofa. 

Lounge  (lounj),  n.  1.  A  sauntering  or  stroll- 
ing.— 2. The  act  of  reclining  at  ease  or  lolling. 

3.  A  place  which  idlers  frequent.— 4.  A  kind 
of  couch  or  sofa  for  reclining  on. 

Lounge  (lounj),  n.  In  fencing,  a  lunge 
(which  see). 

Lounger  (lounj'er).  n.  One  who  lounges; 
an  idler;  one  who  loiters  away  his  time  in 
indolence.  Guardian. 

Lounging  (lounj'ing),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
lounger;  lolling;  as,  a  lounging  manner, 
gait,  chair,  &c. 

Loup  (loup),  v.t.  or  t.  pret.  lap;  pp.  lovpen. 
[Scotch  form  of  leap,]  I.  To  leap;  to  spring; 
to  run  or  move  with  celerity.  —  2.  To  give 
way:  applied  to  frost  when  it  melts  away. 

Loupt  (lop),  n.     Same  as  Loop.     Spenser. 

Louping-ill  (loup'ing-il),  n,  Leaping-evil; 
a  disease  among  sheep  which  causes  them 
to  spring  up  and  down  when  moving  for- 
ward. [Scotch.] 

Louping-on-stane  (loup-in-on'stan),  n.  A 
step-stone,  or  a  flight  of  stone  steps  for  as- 
sisting one  to  get  on  horseback.  [Scotch.] 

Loup-the-dyke  (loup'thl-dyk),  a.  Giddy; 
unsettled;  runaway.  [Scotch.] 

Now  I  have  my  finger  and  my  thumb  on  this  lonf- 
the-dyke  loon.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lour  (lour).    See  LOWER. 

Lourdane,t  Lourdent  (loVdan,  Ibr'den),  n. 
Same  as  Lurdane. 

Louse  (lous),  n.  pi.  Lice  (Us).  [A.  Sax.  lus, 
pi.  lys,  D.  luis,  Dan.  lus,  Icel.  lus,  O.  H.  G.  lus, 
G.  laus,  derived  by  some  from  root  of  lose, 
by  others  from  a  root  meaning  to  creep, 
seen  in  Slav,  lizu,  to  creep;  W.  llau,  creepers, 
lice.  The  plural  is  formed  by  umlaut,  as 
in  mouse,  mice;  foot,  feet;  man,  wen,  an 
original  i  in  the  termination  having  modi- 
fied the  stem-vowel.]  The  common  name 
of  a  genus  (Pediculus)  of  apterous  insects, 
parasitic  on  man  and  other  animals.  The 
common  louse  is  furnished  with  a  simple 
eye  or  ocellus,  on  each  side  of  a  distinctly 
differentiated  head,  the  under  surface  of 
which  bears  a  suctorial  mouth.  There  is 
little  distinction  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  but  the  segments  of  the  former 
carry  three  pairs  of  legs.  The  legs  are  short, 
with  short  claws  or  with  two  opposing  hooks, 
affording  a  very  firm  hold.  The  body  is 
flattened  and  nearly  transparent,  composed 
of  eleven  or  twelve  distinct  segments,  and 
showing  the  stigmata  very  plainly.  The 
young  pass  through  no  metamorphosis,  and 
their  multiplication  is  extremely  rapid. 
Most,  if  not  all,  mammals  are  infested  by 
lice,  each  having  generally  its  own  peculiar 
species,  and  sometimes  having  two  or  three. 
Three  species  are  said  to  belong  to  man, 
viz.  P.  humanus  (body -louse),  P.  capitis 
(head-louse),  and  P.  pubis  (crab-louse),  the 
last  perhaps  constituting  a  distinct  genus, 
Phthirius.  They  are  oviparous,  and  their 
eggs,  which  are  glued  each  to  a  hair,  are 
popularly  termed  nits. 

Louse  (louz),  v.t.     To  clean  from  lice. 

Louse/wort  (lous'wert),  n.  The  popular 
English  name  of  the  genus  Pedicularis,  nat. 
order  Scroplmlariacese.  Two  species,  P. 
palustris  and  P.  sylvatica,  are  found  in 
Britain  growing  in  moist  pastures.  They 
are  herbs  of  brownish  hue,  with  deeply  di- 
vided leaves  and  showy  pink  flowers. 

Lousily  (louz'i-li),  adv.  In  a  lousy  manner; 
in  a  mean  paltry  manner;  scurvily. 

Lousiness  (louz'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  lousy  or  abounding  with  lice. 

Lousy  (louz'i),  a.  1.  Swarming  with  lice; 
infested  with  lice.  Hence— 2.  Mean;  low; 
contemptible.  'A  lousy  knave  to  have  his 
gibes  and  his  mockeries.'  Shak. 

Lout  (lout),  v.i.     [A.  Sax.  lutan,  hhltan,  to 
stoop,  to  bow,  to  incline;  lutian,  to  bow,  to 
lurk;  Icel.  luta,  Dan.  lude,  to  bow  down,  to 
lout;  Icel.  ZiUr,  touting,  stooping.]  To  bend; 
to  bow;  to  stoop.   [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  lonting  low.    Spenser. 
Them,  loittiitg  low  with  rustic  courtesy, 
He  welcomed  in.  Southey. 

Lout(lout),n.  [From  the  verb.  Seeabove.]  A 
mean  awkward  fellow;  a  bumpkin;  a  clown. 

Lout,t  Lowtt  (lout),  v.t.  To  treat  as  a  lout; 
to  make  a  fool  of;  to  leave  in  the  lurch. 

I  am  lovited  by  a  traitor  villain.  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  \och;      g,  go\      j,;ob;      n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  sin/r;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Loutish  (loaf isb),  a.   Clownish;  rude;  awk-  j 
LontUUy  (loofUb-ll).  adw.    In  *  loutish 


LoutUhness  (lout'lsh-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  or  being  loutiih;  clowntatawt 

Louvre,  Loover,  Lover  (l»'v«r).  n.  [Kr. 
I'mttrl.  the  opening,  pp.  ol  ournr,  from 
L.  aperire,  tu  upeu.)  A  dome  or  turret 


Louvre.  Abbot's  Kitchen.  Glastonbury. 

rlsi  ng  out  of  the  roof  of  a  hill  or  other  apart- 
ment in  our  ancient  domestic  edifices,  for- 
merly open  at  the  sides,  but  now  generally 
glazed.  They  were  originally  Intended  to 
allow  the  smoke  to  escape  when  the  flre  was 
kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  room. — Louvre- 
board.  See  below  under  Louvre -window.— 
Louvre-window,  the  name  pivcn  to  a  win- 
dow in  a  church  tower,  partially  closed  by 
slabs  or  sloping  boards  or  bars  called  Itntvre- 
boardi  (corrupted  into  Infer  or  terrr  board*). 
which  are  placed  across  to  exclude  the  rain, 
white  allowing  the  sound  of  the  bell  to  pass. 

Lovable  (luv'a-hl).  a  Worthy  of  lore;  ami- 
able. Mi**  Edgeirorth;  Tennyson, 

Lov&fe,  Loveage(luv'aJ).  n  [Formerly  tore-- 
dcA./iruiA.fromO  FT.  levegche,L  liyvxticiini  ] 
A  plant  nf  thegenns  Lifrustlcum  ( L.scoticum), 
nat.  order  rmbelliferK,  sometimes  used  as 
an  aromatic  stimulant  See  LICUSTICVM. 

Love  (lurX  v.t  pret.  ft  pp.  loreil;  ppr.  top- 
toy.  [A.  Sax.  litrian,  from  In/",  luff,  love; 
D.  lirrfn,  O.  liebfn,  O.H.G.  liuban,  ctupan, 
to  lore.  Allied  to  E.  lief,  deal-,  leave,  per- 
mission, believe,  tiirlfnigh ;  A.  Sax.  tof,  O. 
lob,  praise ;  Ooth.  titiht,  belored,  gaiaufrx, 
dear,  valuable,  yataiihjan,  to  approve  of,  to 
belieTe;  Bohem.  lubiti,  to  lore:  I.ith  li'ihju, 
to  Ions  ;  L  libido,  longrng,  desire,  libeo, 
lubeo,  to  please;  Skr  tubh,  to  desire,  to 
yearn,  labna,  covetousness.  ]  1.  To  regard 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  affection;  to  hare 
a  deroted  attachment  to. 

Thou  Shalt  Iv.t  the  Lord  thy  O<1  with  all   thy 
heart,  anil  with  all  thy  soul,  .tnd  with  .ill  thy  mind. 
Mat.  xxii.  37. 
Thou  slult  /*t*  thy  neighbour  as  i  liywlf. 

M..I    uiL  ». 

1  To  regard  with  the  feelings  of  one  sex 
towards  the  other ;  to  be  tenderly  affocteil 
towards:  to  be  In  lore  with.— S.  To  like;  to 
be  pleased  with;  to  delight  In:  with  things 


for  the  object 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry 
Am  which  I  /rarf 


OW<T 

Love  (InrX  r  i  1  To  he  tenderly  affected 
towards  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex;  to  tx 
in  lore 

But  since  thou  Una.  Im  sdl  and  thrive  therein. 
tv«n  as  1  would  when  1  to  Im  begin.         .V4.i*. 

1  To  lore  each  otter;  to  be  tenderly  at- 
tached to  each  other. 

Never  two  ladies /*W  at  they  do.          _S*a*. 

Love  (InvX  n.  1.  A  strong  feeling  of  aflec- 
tlon:  devuted  attachment  to  a  person.  Es- 
pecially—1.  Derated  attachment  to  a  per 
soa  of  the  opposite  MX;  s*,  to  be  In  low 
with  a  person. 

Hatxtaf  h>  lorad.  but  1*~  a*  laasjbad  to  scorn 
Sla*. 
Lf*i  Is  the  shadow  of  the  •strata*,  which  He- 

cr as  the  day  advances.     Friendship  h  the  sli.i 

dow  of  the  eveniag.  which  streBgthens  with  the  set- 
tksg  SM  of  Ufa.  TVwMAaAvw  if  LM  foMttumt, 

An«m.ch.h«ti«»hln»orel 
O  Alt.  s»y  Art.  Iko'at  asuca.  bwt  i««  ss  asore  I 
Art  ivsabolMS  he.ven.  but  i*t»  is  God 


S.  Courtahrp:  chiefly  in  Die  phrase  to  mate 
love,  that  U,  to  court;  to  woo;  to  solicit 
union  in  marriage  -4.  Strong  attachment; 
derotion;  fondness:  liking;  inclination;  as, 
low  of  country;  love  of  home;  (ow  of  art  — 
5  The  object  belored;  a  sweetheart. 

She  hurt  no  tiding!  of  her  Int.          Skat 

Often  used  in  address  as  a  word  of  endear- 
ment. "Trust  me,  low.'  Dryden.  —  6.  A 
picturesque  representation  or  personifica- 
tion of  lore;  a  Cupid. 

Such  was  hi!  form,  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art.  on  naked  fffvtf  bestow.     />ry*«. 

Used  of  Cupid  or  Eros,  the  god  of  lore. 

Lm  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  sUin. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple.     Skat. 

Used  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of 
lore. 

She's  I-trn,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loved. 
Skak. 

7.  A  kindness;  something  dune  in  token  of 

What  good  leve  may  t  perform  for  you  t    Shat. 

8.  Lewdness. 

He  Is  not  lolling  on  a  tewd  /ow.bed.        Skak. 

9.t  A  thin  silk  stuff.— 10.  In  some  games,  a 
term  expressing  no  points  scored ;  as,  the 
game  was  two,  love,  that  is,  two  points  on  one 
side  and  nothing  on  the  other.— Lore  in 
idUiifiw,  a  kind  of  violet  (Viola  tricolor).— 
Free  lace.  See  under  FREK.  —Free-of-love, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Cercis.  -  Labour  of 
loot,  any  work  done  or  task  performed  with 
eager  willingness,  either  from  fondness  for 
the  work  itself  or  from  the  regard  one  hits 
for  the  person  for  whom  it  is  done. — Of  all 
Una,\  by  all  means;  without  fail.  'Mrs. 
Arden  desired  him  of  alt  love*  to  come  back 
again.'  Holinthtd  —  To  mate  love  to.  See 
abore  under  def.  S.  — To  play  for  love,  to 
play  a  game,  as  at  cards,  without  stakes.  - 
There's  no  love  lout  between  two  persons, 
they  hare  no  liking  for  each  other. 

Tfterr  tear  net  a  great  deal  of  Atr  lost  f^ntvfn 
Will  and  bis  half-sister.  na.-trmji. 

Love  is  the  first  element  In  a  great  number 
of  compound  words  of  obrious  signincation ; 
such  as,  love  -charmed,  love  -  darting,  love- 
killing,  low -laboured.  low-language,  love- 
learned,  tow-lore,  tow-loyal,  tow-poem,  love- 
secret,  ww-sigh,  lot#-song,  /ow-taupht,  love- 
token,  Ac  — Srn.  Affection,  friendship,  kind- 
ness, tenderness,  fondness,  delight. 
Loveable  (luv'a-hl),  a.  Same  as  Lovable. 

Elaine  the  fair,  M.nne  the  Itrvtablt, 

Elaine  the  lily  m.ii'l  of  Astolat.         TVitiryroft. 

Love-apple  Ouv'aP'l)<  "•  A  plant  (Solanvm 
Lycoperncum  or  L.  esculentttm)  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Solanaceie.  Called  also 
Tomato.  See  LYCOPEBSICUM. 

Love-bed  (luv'beil),  n.  An  immodest  bed. 
Shale 

Love-bird  (lur'berd),  n.  A  member  of  a 
genus  of  birds  (Psittacula)  belonging  to  the 
Psittacida?.  They  are  a  beautiful  group,  con- 
sisting of  very  diminutive  species;  they  are 


Swindem's  Love-bird  trmt 


found  in  America,  Africa,  and  Australia, 
and  are  remarkable  for  having  no  fnrculn. 
They  receive  their  name  from  the  great  at- 
tachment shown  to  each  other  by  the  male 
and  female  birds.  Swindem's  lore-bird  is 
barely  6  inches  In  length. 

Love -broker  (luVbrb-ker).  n.  One  who 
acts  as  agent  between  lovers.  Shale. 

Love-cause  (luv'kaz),  n.  A  love-affair. 
Skat. 

Love-Charm  flnr'charm),  n.  A  charm  by 
which  lore  was  supposed  to  be  excited;  a 
philtre. 

•Dot  what.'  said  Nydia.  'can  md»ce  the  beautiful 


and  wealthy  JoUa  to  ask  that  question  of  her  servant  r 
Has  she  not  money,  youth,  and  loveliness?  Are  they 
not  Iffvetharml  enough  to  dispenM!  with  Baffle  1' 
I.artt  l.yllon 

Love-child  (luv'chnd),  n.  An  illegitimate 
child.  Dickenl. 

Loved  (l»rd),  o.     Belored. 

Love-day  (luVdi),  n.  A  clay  in  old  times  ap- 
pointed for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes between  neighboura. 

Tins  day  shall  be  a  Icmiiaj,  Tamora.       Ska*. 

Love-drink  t  0"T/ari'*l')'  n  A  drink  to 
excite  love;  a  philtre  or  lore-potion. 

Love-favour  (luv'fa-rerX  n.  Something 
given  to  be  worn  in  token  of  love.  '  Deck'd 
with  love-favour*.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Love- feast  (luv'fest),  n.  1.  A  feast  or  han- 
quet  (in  Gr.  agape)  ID  the  primitive  church, 
at  which  rich  and  poor  feasted  together, 
and  the  former  made  a  contribution  for  the 
latter.  See  AOAPK.  — 2.  A  species  of  reli- 
gious ordinance  held  at  intervals  by  some 
religious  denominations,  as  the  Moravians 
and  the  3fethodists,  to  which  members  of 
their  church  aloiie  are  admitted,  a  kind  of 
imitation  of  the  agapK  held  by  the  early 
Christians 

Love-feat  (luVfet),  n.  A  deed  of  gallantry. 
Shak. 

Love-grass  (luv'gras),  n.  A  name  given  to 
grasses  of  the  genus  Eragrostia. 

Love-in-idleness  (luv'in-i-dl-nes),  n.  A 
plant,  the  lieart's-ease  (  Viola  tricolor). 

A  little  western  flower. 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  Love's  wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  10i*-iu-tdlf>i*rs.  5Ad<r. 

Love-Juice  (luVjui),  n.  A  juice  producing 
lore.  Shak. 

Love-knot  (luv'not),  n.  Any  complicated 
kind  of  knot,  or  a  figure  representing  such: 
so  called  from  being  used  as  a  token  of  lore 
or  as  representing  mutual  affection. 

Lovelace  (luv'las),  n.  [From  the  hero  of 
liichardsou'a  Clari&xa  Harlowe.  ]  A  pleasant 
and  likeable  man  of  the  world,  but  loose  in 
his  relations  with  the  other  sex. 

Love-lasst  (luv'las),  n.    A  sweetheart. 

So  soone  as  Tython's  Itntt-taue  gan  display 
Her  opall  colours  in  her  eastern  throne. 

Mir.  for  Mafl. 

Loveless  Ouv/lea),  a.  1.  Void  of  love;  void 
of  tenderness  or  kindness.— 2.  Not  lored.  — 
S.  Not  attracting  love;  unattractire.  [Rare.] 

These  are  ill-favoured  to  see  to ;  and  yet,  as  Itnt- 
fess  as  they  be,  they  are  not  without  some  medkm- 
able  virtues.  Holland. 

Love-letter  flnrlet-er).  n.  A  letter  profess- 
ing love;  a  letter  of  courtship. 

Love-lies-bleeding  flnv-liz-bled'ing),  n.  A 
plant,  AmaranUius  caujtatu*.  See  AMAR- 
ANTH. 

LovelilyOuvli-li),  ado.  In  a  lovely  manner; 
amiably;  in  a  manner  to  excite  love.  Otuiaij. 
[Rare.] 

Loveliness  (luvli-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lovely:  (n)  amiableness; 
qualities  of  body  or  mind  that  may  excite 
love. 

If  there  is  such  a  native  levtlintst  in  the  sex  as  to 
make  them  victorious  when  they  are  in  the  wrone. 
how  resistless  is  their  power  when  they  are  on  the  side 
of  truth  I  Addaan. 

(f>)  Beauty ;  boantifulness 

Leveling  (luv'ling),  ».  A  little  lore;  a  lov- 
able being.  Chapman. 

Love-lock  (luv'lok),  n.  A  particular  curl 
or  lock  of  hair  so  called,  won;  by  men  of 
fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
Jnmes  I. ;  a  curl  or  lock  of  hair  hanging  by 
itself  or  so  as  to  appear  prominently. 

How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed?  .  .  .  your  lorr- 
loctr  wreathed  with  a  silken  twut.  or  shaggy  to  fall 
on  your  shoulders?  Ai,> 

Love-lorn  (lurlorn),  a.  [Lone  and  lorn  J 
Forsaken  by  one's  lore;  forlorn,  pining,  or 
suffering  from  lore. 

The  lew-lorn  nujhtinjrale 

Nightly  to  thec  her  sad  song  ntourneth  well. 

Lovely ( lur ' li ). o.  (A.  Sax  luftc  ]  1.  Fitted 
to  attract  or  excite  love;  possessing  qualitii  < 
that  may  invite  affection:  lovable;  amiable; 
attractive.  [Obsolete  or  obsolescent.  I 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lavtiy  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives.  a  Sam.  i.  n. 

O I  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  1  5Ao«. 

2.   Exciting   admiration    through   beauty; 

beautiful.    '  So  lovely  seem'd  that  landskip  ' 

Hilton      'Indeed  these  fields  are  lastly' 

Tennyson. 

Alive,  the  crooked  hand  of  death  had  inrm'd 
Those  Intl*  features  which  cold  death  hath  spar'd. 

,!.,..     • 

I  must  Instance  a  more  unfortunate  case.  The 
epithet  iavfly  can  fitly  be  used  only  of  beings  capa- 
ble of  exciting,  by  their  moral  and  physical  perfec. 


me.  fir,  fat.  Ml:       me,  met,  her.       pine,  pin;     note.  not.  more;       tube,  tnb,  hull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc  mbune;     jr.  Sc.  try 
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ttons,  the  passion  of  love,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
reciprocating  it.     That  only  is  lovely  which  is  both 


upon  and  generalized  in  its  application,  and  it  soon 
became  the  one  epithet  of  commendation  in  young 
ladies'  seminaries  and  similar  circles,  where  it  was 
and  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  pleasing  mate- 
rial objects,  from  a  piece  of  plumcafce  to  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  Ruskin  unluckily  adopted  this  school- 
girl triviality,  and,  by  the  popularity  of  his  writings, 
has  made  it  almost  universal.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  lovely,  like  other 
words,  is  often  misapplied,  but  Mr.  Marsh 
in  the  above  extract  would  limit  its  mean- 
ing too  much ;  it  was  certainly  applied  to  in- 
animate objects  long  before  Mr.  Euskin's 


Jbqveiy  ^luvii;,  aav.  so  as  to  inauce  or  ex- 
cite love;  very  beautifully  or  pleasantly. 
'Lovely  fair.'  Shak.  'Earth  .  .  .  lovely 
smiled.'  Milton. 

Love-making  (luv'mak-ing),  n.  Courtship; 
paying  one's  addresses  to  a  lady. 

The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or 
wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  preference 
of  it ;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  the  enjoying  of  it, — is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  Bacon. 

Love-match  (luv'mach),  n.  A  marriage  en- 
tered into  for  love  alone. 

Lovemonger  (luv'mung-ger),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  affairs  of  love. 

Thou  art  an  old  lovemonger,  and  speakest  skilfully. 
Shak. 

Love-pined  (luv'pind),  a.     Wasted  by  love. 

Lover  (luv'er),  n.  1.  One  who  loves  or  is  at- 
tached or  kindly  disposed  to  another.  '  How 
dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband.'  Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  enamoured;  a  person  in  love: 
now  used  in  the  singular  almost  exclusively 
of  the  man,  though  formerly  also  of  the 
woman,  while  the  plural  is  still  commonly 
used  of  an  amorous  couple. 

Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced.     Shak. 

3.  One  who  likes  or  is  pleased  with  any- 
thing; as,  a  lover  of  books  or  of  science;  a 
lover  of  wine;  a  lover  of  religion. 

Lovert  (lo'ver),  n.    See  LOUVRE. 
Lovered  (luv'erd),  a.    Having  a  lover.     'So 
lovered.'    Shak. 
Loveryt  (lo'ver-i),  n.    The  same  as  Louvre. 

And  ruined  house,  where  holy  things  were  said,  .  .  . 
Whose  shrill  saint's  bell  hangs  in  his  lovcry. 

Rf.  Hall. 

Love-scene  (luv'sen),  „.  A  somewhat  de- 
monstrative exhibition  of  mutual  love ;  a  pas- 
sage in  a  play  or  novel,  the  subject  of  which 
is  a  meeting  between  lovers. 

•  Mind  your  own  work,  my  dear,'  said  her  hus- 
band, gently.  Circe  resumed  a  love-scene  between 
Adele  and  the  tender  forcat.  Hannay. 

Love-Shaft  (luv'shaft),  n.  A  shaft  or  dart 
of  love ;  specifically,  Cupid's  arrow. 

A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow 

Shak. 

Love-Sick  (I'lVsik),  a.  1.  Sick  or  languish- 
ing with  love  or  amorous  desire ;  as,  a 
love-sick  maid. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  love-sick  mind.  Dryden. 

2.  Composed  by  a  languishing  lover,  or  ex- 
pressive of  languishing  love. 

Where  nightingales  their  love-sick  ditty  sing. 
Dryden. 

Love-sickness  (luv'sik-nes),  n.  Sickness 
caused  by  love;  languishing  caused  by  amor- 
ous desire. 

Lovesome  t  (luv'sum),  a.  Lovely.  Dryden, 
Love-spell  (luv'spel),  n.  A  spell  to  induce 
love. 

But  talking  of  Glaucus  and  his  attachment  to  this 
Neapolitan,  reminded  me  of  the  influence  of  Ict-e- 
spelts,  which  he,  for  aught  I  know  or  care,  may  have 
had  exercised  on  him.  Lord  Lytton. 

Love-suit  (luv'sut),  n.  Courtship;  solicita- 
tion of  union  in  marriage. 

(His)  love-s»it  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege.  Shak. 

Love-toy  (luv'toi),  ?j.  A  small  present  from 
a  lover.  Arbuthnot. 

Loving  (luv'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Entertaining 
a  strong  affection;  having  tender  regard; 
fond ;  affectionate ;  as,  a  loving  friend.  — 
2.  Expressing  love  or  kindness;  as,  loving 
words. 

Loving-cup  (luy'ing-kup),  n.  A  large  cup 
containing  wine  or  other  liquor  passed 
round  the  table  from  guest  to  guest  at 
banquets,  especially  those  of  a  ceremonious 
or  imposing  character. 

Lovingkindness  (luv'ing-kind-nes),  n.  Ten- 
der regard;  mercy;  favour:  a  scriptural 
word. 

My  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him. 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  33. 


Lovingly  (luv'ing-li),  adv.    With  love;  with 
|    affection;  affectionately. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persons.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Lovingness  (luv'ing-nes),  n.  Affection;  kind 
regard. 

The  only  two  bands  of  good-will,  loveliness  and 
lovingness.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Low  (16),  a.  [O.K.  law,  lame,  lagh,  &c.;  not 
in  A.  Sax. ;  D.  laag,  Icel.  Idgr,  Dan.  lav;  akin 
perhaps  to  lie,  and  perhaps  to  law.  For  the 
softening  of  g  to  w  comp.  law,  saw,  dawn, 
&c.]  1.  Depressed  below  any  given  or  im- 
agined surface  or  place.  Low  is  opposed 
to  high,  and  both  are  relative  terms.  That 
which  is  low  with  respect  to  one  thing  may 
be  high  with  respect  to  another.  A  low 
house  would  be  a  high  fence;  a  low  night  for 
an  eagle  would  be  a  high  flight  for  a  par- 
tridge; the  sun  is  low  when  it  is  not  far 
above  the  horizon. —  2.  Not  rising  to  the 
usual  height;  as,  a  man  of  low  stature;  a 
low  tide,  that  is,  a  tide  which,  when  full, 
does  not  rise  to  the  usual  height:  different 
from  low  tide  (see  def.  4).— 3.  Deep;  descend- 
ing far  below  the  adjacent  ground;  as,  a  low 
valley. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus.        Milton. 

4.  At  or  near  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  sea  recedes  by  the  fall  of  the  tide;  as, 
low  water;  low  tide.  [When  intended  to  be 
used  with  precision  these  phrases  always 
signify  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  tide.]— 
6.  Below  the  usual  rate  or  amount,  or  below 
the  ordinary  value  ;  below  the  probable 
amount;  moderate;  as,  a  low  price  of  com; 
low  wages;  a  low  estimate.  — 6.  Not  loud; 
as,  a  low  voice.— 7.  Grave;  depressed  in  the 
scale  of  sounds;  as,  a  low  note. — 8.  As  ap- 
plied to  numbers,  not  expressing  many 
units;  indicative  of  a  small  number.  Hence— 
9.  Near  or  not  very  distant  from  the  equa- 
tor; as,  a  low  latitude,  such  latitudes  being 
expressed  by  low  numbers.— 10.  Dejected; 
depressed  in  vigour;  wanting  strength  or 
animation;  as,  low  spirits;  low  in  spirits;  to 
be  a  cup  too  low,  that  is,  not  to  have  drunk 
enough  to  be  in  good  spirits.— 11.  Depressed 
in  condition;  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and 
subjection. 

Whybuttokeepye  lovj  and  ignorant !      Milton. 

12.  Humble  in  rank;  in  a  mean  condition; 
as,  men  of  high  and  low  condition;  the  tower 
walks  of  life;  a  low  class  of  people. — IS.Mean; 
abject;  vulgar;  grovelling;  base;  dishonour- 
able; as,  a  person  of  low  mind;  a  low  trick 
or  stratagem.— 14.  Not  elevated  or  sublime; 
not  exalted  in  thought  or  diction;  as,  a  low 
comparison;  a  low  metaphor;  low  language. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest 
wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.     Felton. 

15.  Submissive. 

And  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection.  Milton. 

16.  Feeble;  weak;  having  little  vital  energy; 
as,  a  low  pulse;  he  is  in  a  low  state  of  health. 

17.  Moderate ;  not  excessive  or  intense;  not 
violent;  as,  a  low  heat ;  a  low  temperature; 
a  low  fever.  — 18.  Plain  ;  simple ;  not  rich, 
high-seasoned,  or  nourishing;  as,  a  low  diet. 
19.    Inclined    to   the  Low  Church.  —  Low 
Church.     See  High  Church  under  HIGH,  a. 
—Low  Countries,  the  Netherlands.  —  Low 
Dutch  or  Low  German.     See  DUTCH  and 
LOW-GERMAN.— Low  Latin,  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages.— Low  steam,  steam  having  a 
low  pressure  or  expansive  force.    See  LOW- 
PRESSURE,  a.  —  Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday 
next  after  Easter:  so  called  because  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  to  repeat 
some  part  of  the  Easter-day  services  on  the 
octave  of  Easter.    The  day  was  a  feast-day, 
but  the  contrast  between  the  lesser  rites  of 
this  day  and  the  higher  solemnities  of  Easter 
conferred  on  it  this  name.  —  Low  water,  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide.— 
Low  wine,  a  liquor  produced  by  the  first 
distillation  of  alcohol;  the  first  run  of  the 
still.  —Lower  chalk,  in  geol.  the  name  given 
to  a  member  of  the  chalk  formation,  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  flints,  and  by  the 
superior  hardness  of  the  chalk,  which  is 
sometimes  used  for  building-stone.— Lower 
Empire,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Roman  Empire  from  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople. — 
Lower  greensand,  the  lowest  member  of 
the  chalk  series.   Called  also  Shanklin-sand 
and  Iron-sand. 

Low  (16),  adv.  1.  Not  aloft;  not  on  high; 
near  the  ground ;  as,  the  bird  flies  very  low. 
2.  Under  the  usual  price;  at  a  moderate 
price ;  as,  he  sold  his  wheat  low.  —  3.  In  a 


mean  condition :  in  composition ;  as,  a  low- 
born fellow;  a  tow-born  lass.—  4.  Late,  or  in 
time  approaching  our  own. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inhabited, 
even  as  Itrw  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wandered 
with  their  nocks  and  herds.  Locke. 

5.  With  a  depressed  voice ;  not  loudly;  as, 
speak  low.  —  6.  On  a  low  key:  in  composi- 
tion; as,  a  Zoic-set  voice;  a  foto-pitched  in- 
strument—7.  In  astron.  in  a  path  near  the 
equator,  or  so  that  the  declination  is  small: 
said  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  reference 
to  the  diurnal  revolution;  as,  the  moon 
runs  low,  that  is,  is  comparatively  near  the 
horizon  when  on  or  near  the  meridian. 

LOW  t  (16),  v.  t.     To  sink;  to  depress.    Swift. 

LOW  (16),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  hUwan,  D.  loeijen, 
Icel.  hloa,  O.H.G.  hlojan,  to  low.]  To  bel- 
low, as  an  ox  or  cow. 

The  lovjing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea.    Gray. 

Low  (16).  n.  The  sound  uttered  by  a  bovine 
animal,  as  a  bull,  ox,  cow;  a  moo.  'Talk- 
ing voices  and  the  low  of  herds.'  Words- 
worth. 

Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  IOTV.          Shak. 

Low  (lou),  n.  [Icel.  log,  logi,  a  flame,  loga, 
to  blaze ;  Dan.  lue,  G.  lohe,  a  Name.  Allied  to 
A.  Sax.  lig,  lige,  a  flame.  For  softening  of 
g  iow,  see  Low,  a.]  Flame;  fire.  [Scotch  or 
northern  English.] 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole 
Beyond  the  ingle  lovj.  Burns. 

Low  (lou),  v.  i.  To  flame ;  to  blaze.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.  ] 

A  vast,  unbottomed,  boundless  pit, 

Fill'd  fou  o'  loTvin'  brunstane.  Burns. 

Lowbell  (16'bel),  n.  [Low,  a  flame,  and 
bell.]  1.  A  bell  used  in  a  certain  kind  of 
fowling  by  night,  the  birds  being  made  to 
lie  close  by  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  blinded 
by  a  light,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  by  a  net 
which  is  thrown  over  them. — 2.  A  bell  to  be 
hung  on  the  necks  of  sheep  or  other  animals. 
This  is  the  bell  probably  alluded  to  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  '  Peace,  gentle  lowbell,' 
which  probably  means  'Peace,  gentle  sheep.' 

Lowbell  (16'bel),  v.t.  To  scare,  as  with  a 
lowbell. 

Low-born  (lo'born),  a.  Of  mean  or  low 
birth. 

Low-caste  (Wkast),  a.  Of  a  low  race  or 
caste;  as,  a  low-caste  Hindu.  See  CASTE. 

Low-churchism  (lo'cherch-izm),  n.  Low- 
church  principles.  See  High  Church  under 
HIGH. 

Low-churchman  (16'cherch-man),  n.  One 
who  maintains  Low-church  principles.  See 
High  Church  under  HIGH. 

Lower  (16'er),u.  t.  [From  folder, compar.  of  low. 
Comp.  Icel.  Irtgja,  to  lower,  from  Idgr,  low, 
and  also  E.  linger.  ]  1.  To  cause  to  descend ;  to 
let  down;  to  take  or  bring  down;  as,  to  lower 
the  mainsail  of  a  sloop.  —  2.  To  reduce  or 
humble ;  to  make  less  high  or  haughty ;  as, 
to  lower  the  pride  of  man.  — 3.  To  lessen ;  to 
diminish;  to  reduce,  as  value  or  amount; 
as,  to  lower  the  price  or  value  of  goods, 
or  the  rate  of  interest.  —  Lower  cheerly ! 
(naut.)  the  order  to  lower  expeditiously.— 
Lower  handsomely!  (naut.)  the  order  to 
lower  gradually.  —  To  lower  spirits,  among 
distillers,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  spirits 
by  mixing  with  water.  —  SYN.  To  depress, 
sink,  reduce,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease, 
humble,  humiliate,  abase. 

Lower  (16'er),  v.i.  To  fall;  to  sink;  to  grow 
less. 

Lower  (lou'er),  v.i.  [Same  word  as  D.  loeren, 
to  frown;  L.G.  luren,  to  look  sullen;  comp. 
also  G.  lauern,  to  lurk;  E.  leer;  perhaps  also 
glower.}  "i.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy;  to  be 
clouded;  to  threaten  a  storm.  '  And  all  the 
clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house.'  Shak. 
'The  lowering  spring.'  Dryden. — 2,  To  frown; 
to  look  sullen. 

But  sullen  discontent  sat  lowering  on  her  face. 
Dryden. 

Lower  t  (lou'er),  «•  1-  Cloudiness;  gloomi- 
ness.— 2.  A  frowning;  sullenness.  Sidney. 
Lower-case  (lo'er-kas),  n.  In  printing, 

(a)  the  case  of  boxes  that  contains  the 
small    letters   of   printing -type.      Hence, 

(b)  small  letters  of  printing-type. 
Lower-case  (16'er-kas),  a.     In  printing, 

applied  to  small  letters,  in  distinction  from 
capitals.    See  the  noun. 
Lower-class  (16'er-klas),  a.     Pertaining 
or  having  relation  to  persons  of  the  poorer 
and  humbler  rank  of  society. 

My  firm  belief  likewise  is,  what  I  now  speak  of  will 
prove  to  be  a  middle-class  rather  than  a  lower-class 
enfranchisement.  Gladstone. 

Lowered  (16'erd),  p.  and  o.    Brought  down; 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  locA; 
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g,  go',      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IH,  (Aen;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;    wh,  wftig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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reduced ;  lessened.  In  her.  applied  to  ordin- 
aries abated  from  their  common  situation. 

LoweringOou'er-ingXp.  ando.  Threatening 
aitonn;  cloudy; overcast; as, a  lowering  sky. 

Lowerlogly  (lou'er-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  lower- 
ing manner;  with  cloudiness  or  threatening 

Lowermost  (16'er-m6st),  a.  [Irregular 
super!  of  low.  ]  Lowest. 

Lowery  (lou'er-i).  a.    Cloudy;  gloomy. 

Low-German  (16-jer'man),  n.  The  language 
spoken  by  the  dwellers  in  the  northern  and 
natter  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  many  re- 
spects nearer  to  Dutch  or  Friesic  than  to 
High  German. 

Low -German  (16-jer'man),  o.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  language  known  as  Low- 
German;  also  in  phUol.  applied  to  that  class 
of  tongues  of  which  Low-German  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  which  includes  in  addition  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  English.  The  ancient  Gothic  or  Mceso- 
Gothic  is  also  generally  classed  with  the 
Low -German  tongues. 

Lowing  (lo'ing),  n.  The  bellowing  or  cry  of 
cattle. 

Lowland  (loland),  n.  Land  which  islowwith 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  country ;  a  low 
or  level  country. — The  Lowland*,  Belgium 
and  Holland;  the  Netherlands;  also,  the 
southern  parts  of  Scotland. 

Lowlander  (Idland-er),  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Lowlands,  especially  of  Scotland: 
opposed  to  Highlander. 

Low-life  (lollf),  n.  Mean  or  vulgar  state, 
condition,  or  social  position ;  persons  of  a 
mean  or  vulgar  state,  condition,  or  social 
position;  as,  all  the  characters  are  taken  from 
MMMfc 

LowlllsOOd,  LowllheadOo'li-hud,  1611-hed), 
n.  A  humble  state ;  meekness ;  humility. 
[Antiquated  or  poetical.] 

The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 

Of  perfect  wifchood,  and  pure  loivlikead.  Tennyson. 

Lowllly  (1611-11),  ado.    In  a  lowly  manner; 

humbly. 
Lowliness  (loli-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

lowly :  (a)  freedom  from  pride ;  humility ; 

humbleness  of  mind. 

Walk . . .  with  all  loTvlineit  and  meekness.  Eph.  IT.  ». 

(b)  Want  of  dignity;  abject  state;  meanness. 

Low-lived  (lollvd).  a.  Leading  a  mean  life. 
Lowly  (16'liX  o.  1.  Not  high;  not  elevated  In 

Rlace.  '  The  lowly  lands. '  Dryden.  —  2.  Mean; 
>w;  wanting  dignity  or  rank. 

For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names. 

One  common  ritfht  the  great  and  Itnvly  claims.  Poft. 

S.  Not  lofty  or  sublime;  humble. 

These  rural  poems  and  their  lowly  strain.   Drydtn. 

4.  Having  a  low  esteem  of  one's  own  worth; 
humble;  meek;  free  from  pride. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me:  for  I  am 
meek  and  linvly  in  heart.  Mat.  xi.  39. 

sy  N  Modest,  meek, mild,  humble,  low.  mean. 
Lowly  (16'li),  adv.  In  a  low  manner  or 
condition :  (a)  humbly ;  meekly ;  modestly. 
'  Be  lowly  wise. '  Milton,  (b)  Without  gran- 
deur or  dignity;  meanly. 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  tmly  taught.  Skak. 

Lowly  hede,'  n.     Humility.     Chaucer. 
Low-men  (to'men),  n.  pi.    \  kind  of  dice  so 

loaded  as  always  to  throw  up  low  numbers. 

See  Ft'LLAM. 
Lown(loun).  >i.     [See  Loon  ]   A  low  fellow; 

a  scoundrel ;  a  loon. 

We  should  have  both  lord  and  ItnuH.        Shak. 

Lown,  Lownd  (loim.  lound).  a.  [See  LOUN.] 
Sheltered.  I'rof.  H'ilton.  [Scotch.) 

Lowness  (lo'nes).  u.  The  state  of  being  low: 
(a)  the  state  of  being  less  elevated  than  some- 
thing else;  as,  the  lowness  of  the  ground  or  of 
the  water  after  the  ebb-tide  (6)  Meanness  of 
condition ;  low  birth ;  humblenessof  position. 
((•)  Meanness  of  mind  or  character;  want  of 
dignity;  a«,  haughtiness  usually  springs  from 
lowneu  of  mind.  (<f)  Want  of  sublimity  in 
style  or  sentiment:  the  contrary  to  loftinem. 
(e)Submisslveness;  as,  the  lovmeu  of  obed- 
ience. (/)  Depression  of  mind;  want  of 
courage  or  fortitude;  dejection;  as,  lowneu 
of  spirits,  (g)  Depression  In  fortune;  a  state 
of  poverty;  as,  the  lovmeu  of  circumstances. 
(A)  Depression  In  strength  or  intensity;  as,  the 
lowneu  of  heat  or  temperature;  loumtt*  of 
zeal  (i)  Depression  In  price  or  worth;  as,  the 
latent  u  of  price  or  value;  the  hwnrti  of  the 
funds  or  of  the  markets,  (j)  Graveness  of 
sound ;  as,  the  lownen  of  notes  («•)  Softness 
of  sound ;  mildness  or  gentleness  of  utter- 
ance; as,  the  louneu  of  the  voice. 


Low-pressure  (lo'pre.shur),  a.  Having  a  low 
degree  of  expansive  force,  and  consequently 
exerting  a  low  degree  of  pressure :  often 
applied  to  steam,  but  not  with  very  murh 
precision. — Low-pressure  engine,  an  engine 
in  which  steam  of  a  low  pressure  is  em- 
ployed, or  In  which  the  pressure  on  the 
piston  is  never  much  more  than  two  atmo- 
spheres. Formerly  low-pressure  engines 
were  all  condensing,  and  this  latter  pro- 
perty formed  the  distinction  between  high- 
pressure  and  low-pressure  engines,  but 
many  high-pressure  engines  are  now  con- 


Until  a  short  time  ago  all  condensing  engines  were 
Inv-frttsitrt,  now  the  most  efficient  engines  con- 
structed are  certain  marine  engines  (designed  for 
vessels  which  make  long  voyages),  which  are  high- 
pressure  and  condensing.  / '<•/  Ency. 

Low-spirited  (lo'spir-it-edX  o.  Not  having 
animation  and  courage;  dejected;  depressed; 
not  lively  or  sprightly. 
Low  -  spiritedness  ( 16 '  spir  -  it  -  ed  -  nes ),  n. 
Dejection  of  mind  or  courage;  a  state  of  low 
spirits. 

Low-studded  (lu'stud-ed),  a.    Furnished  or 
built  with  short  stnAa;ti,&loui-itudded house 
or  room.    Goodrich, 
Lowt.    See  LOUT. 

Low-water  (lo'wa-ter),  a.    Relating  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide;  as, 
the  low-water  mark.    See  WATER-MARK. 
Low- worm  (16'wei-m),  n.    In  farriery,  a  dis- 
ease in  horses  like  the  shingles. 
Loxa-bark  (loks'a-bark),  n.   A  kind  of  Peru- 
vian or  cinchona  bark,  the  produce  of  Cin- 
chona  Condaminea. 

Loxarthrus  (loks-ar'thnis),  n.  [Gr.  loxos, 
twisted,  and  arthron.  a  joint]  In  med. 
an  obliquity  of  a  joint  without  dislocation 
or  spasm,  as  in  the  case  of  club-foot 
Loxia  (loks'l-aX  n.  [Gr.  loxos,  twisted.] 
1.  In  med.  a  distortion  of  the  head  toward 
one  side;  wry-neck. — 2.  A  genus  of  coni- 
rostral insessorial  birds,  characterized  by 
having  a  compressed  beak,  and  the  two 
mandibles  so  much  curved  that  their  points 
cross  each  other.  The  cross -bill  (Loxia 
cunirostra)  is  the  type  of  this  genus. 
Loxiadas,  Loxiidas  (loks-i'a-de,  loks-i'l-de), 
n.  /'/  The  cross-bills,  a  family  of  conirostral 
birds,  of  which  the  genus  Loxia  is  the  type. 
Loxodon,  Loxodonta  (loks'o-don,  loks-o- 
don'ta),  n.  [Gr.  loxos,  oblique,  and  otfotsff, 
odontos,  a  tooth.)  A  sub-genus  of  elephants, 
living  and  fossil,  so  called  from  the  rhomb- 
shaped  discs  of  the  worn  molars. 
Loxodromic  (loks-o-drom'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loxoi, 
oblique,  and  dramas,  a  course.  ]  Pertaining 
to  oblique  sailing,  or  sailing  by  the  rhumb; 
as,  loxodromic  tables.  —  Loxodromic  curve, 
or  line,  or  spiral,  the  path  of  a  ship  when 
her  course  is  directed  constantly  towards 
the  same  point  of  the  compass,  in  a  direction 
oblique  to  the  equator,  so  as  to  cut  all  the 
meridians  at  equal  angles.  It  is  a  kind  of 
logarithmic  spiral,  having  properties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  common  logarithmic 
spiral.  It  always  approaches  the  pole,  but 
never  reaches  it;  so  that  a  ship,  by  following 
always  the  same  oblique  course,  would  con- 
tinually approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
pole  of  the  earth  without  ever  arriving  at 
it.  See  RHUMB. 

Loxpdromics(loks  o-drom'iks), n.  Theartof 
oblique  sailing  by  the  loxodromic  or  rhumb, 
which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian. 

Loxodromlsm  (l"ks-od'rom-izm),  n.  The 
tracing  of  a  loxodromic  curve  or  line;  the 
act  of  moving  as  if  in  a  loxodromic  curve. 
Loxodromy(loks-od'ro-mi),n.  Loxodromlcs. 
Loxpmma  (loks-om'ma),  n.  [Gr.  loxos, 
oblique,  and  omma,  the  eye.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  labyrinthodont  amphibians,  distin- 
guished from  the  other  genera  of  labyrin- 
thodonts  by  the  very  oblique  disposition 
of  the  long  axes  of  the  eye-orbits. 
Loxpnema  (loks-o-ne'raa),  n.  [Gr.  loxoi, 
oblique,  and  nema,  a  thread.]  A  genus  of 
palaeozoic  fossil  gasteropods,  with  pyra- 
midal shells,  so  named  from  the  striae  by 
which  the  surface  of  many  of  the  species 
are  marked. 

Loxosoma  (loks-o-so'ma),  n.  [Or.  loxos, 
oblique,  and  soma,  body.  ]  A  marine  poly- 
zoon-like  animal,  a  connecting  form  between 
the  worms,  the  Polyzoa,  and  the  Brachlo- 
poda. 

Loy  fl"!),  n.    In  agri.  a  long  narrow  spade 

used  in  stony  lands.    Farmer's  Ency. 

Loyal  (loi'al),  a.   [Fr.  loyal,  O.Fr.  loial,  leial, 

leal,  from  L.  legalis,  pertaining  to  law,  from 

lex.  legit,  a  law.     Leal  Is  another  form.) 


True  or  faithful  In  allegiance;  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order;  faithful 
to  the  lawful  government ;  faithful  to  a 
prince  or  superior ;  true  to  plighted  faith, 
duty,  or  love ;  not  treacherous ;  constant ; 
as,  a  loyal  subject ;  a  loyal  wife. 

There  Laodnmia  with  Evadne  moves. 

Unhappy  both  1  but  loyal  in  their  loves.    Drytttn. 

There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the  house, 
I  °yal,  the  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck. 
Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 

Tetinjfton. 

Loyallsm  (loi'al-izm),  n.     Loyalty. 

Loyalist  (loi'al-lst),  n.  A  person  who  ad- 
heres to  his  sovereign  or  to  constituted 
authority;  particularly,  one  who  maintains 
his  allegiance  to  his  prince,  and  defends 
his  cause  in  times  of  revolt  or  revolution. 

Loyally  (loi'al-HX  adv.  In  a  loyal  manner; 
faithfully. 

Loyalness  (lol'al-nesX  n.    Loyalty.    [Rare.) 

Loyalty  (loi'al-tl),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  loyal;  faithfulness  to  a  prince  or 
superior,  or  to  duty,  love,  Ac. ;  constancy. 

He  had   .    .    .    such  loyalty  to  the  king  as  the  law 
required.  Llarendon. 

Lozel  (lozVl),  n.  Same  as  Losel 
Lozenge  (loz'enj),  n.  [Fr.  loiange,  probably 
the  same  as  loaange  (O.Fr.  loiange,  losenge, 
loange,  L.  L.  landtmia,  L  latit,  praise :  see 
LOSENOEOURX  praise;  Inscriptions  or  de- 
vices on  heraldic  shields,  monumental  slabs, 
Ac. ,  may  have  been  called  louanges  or  lot- 
anget,  from  their  tending  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  personages  they  belonged 
to,  and  hence  the  term  may  have 
come  to  signify  the  objects  them- 
selves. Wedgwood  suggests  Sp. 
lota,  Lang,  laouzo,  a  slate  or 
flat  stone  for  paving.  ]  1.  In 
geom.  a  figure  with  four  equal 
sides,  having  two  acute  and  two 
obtuse  angles,  called  popularly  a  Diamond; 
a  rhomb.— 2.  Something  resembling  such  a 
figure  in  form :  as,  (o)  in  her.  a  bearing  of 
such  a  shape,  appropriate  to  the  arms  of 
spinsters  and  widows.  (6)  A  small  cake  of 
sugar,  etc.,  often  medicated,  originally  in 
the  form  of  a  rhomb,  but  now  variously 
shaped,  (c)  A  small  rhomb-shaped  pane  of 
glass,  set  in  a  leaden  frame  for  a  church 
window  or  house-lattice.— Lozenge  mould- 


Lozengy  argent 
ana  gules. 


Lozenge  Moulding. 

ing,  a  kind  of  moulding  used  in  Norman 
architecture,  of  many  different  forms,  all  of 
which  are  characterized  by  lozenge-shaped 
compartments  or  ornaments. 
Lozenged  (loz'enjd),  a.  Made  into  the  shape 
of  lozenges. 

Lozenge-shaped  (loz'enj-shapt),  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  lozenge  or 
rhomb. 

Lozengy,  Lozengee  0oz'- 
en-ji,  loz'en-je),  o.  In 
her.  a  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  field  or  any 
armorial  charge  which  is 
divided  by  diagonal  lines 
transversely  into  equal 
parts  or  lozenges  of  dif- 
ferent tinctures. 
Lu  Oo),  n.  and  c.  (.  Same 
as  Loo. 

Lubbard  (lub'ard),  n.  A  lubber.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Lubber  (lub'er).  n.  [Allied  to  looby,  lob, 
W.  Uob,  an  unwieldy  lump,  a  dull  fellow, 
llabi,  a  clumsy  fellow,  a  lubber.  ]  A  heavy, 
clumsy  fellow ;  a  sturdy  drone ;  a  clown ; 
specifically,  a  term  applied  by  sailors  to  one 
who  does  not  know  seamanship. 

And  lingering  litbbtrs  lose  many  a  penny.     Tusier. 

—Lvbber't  point  (naut.),  a  black  vertical 
line  drawn  on  the  inside  of  the  case  of  the 
mariner's  compass.  This  line,  and  the  pin 
on  which  the  card  turns,  are  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  with  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and 
hence  the  rhumb  opposite  to  the  lubber's 
point  shows  the  course  of  the  ship  at  any 
time.  The  lubber's  point,  however,  deviates 
from  its  proper  position  when  the  ship  is 
heeled  over,  hence  seamen  do  not  Implicitly 
depend  upon  It,  as  indeed  its  name  implies. 
-Lubbers  hole  (naut.),  the  vacant  space 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  ley. 
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between  the  head  of  a  lower-mast  and  the 
edge  of  the  top  through  which  sailors  may 
mount  without  going  over  the  rim  by  the 


Rigging  of  Ship's  Top. 
fft  Top.  gg.  Lubber's  holes,  hh,  Futtock-shrouds 

futtock-shrouds.    It  is  considered  by  sailors 
as  only  fit  to  be  used  by  lubbers. 

Lubberly  (lub'er-li),  a.  Like  a  lubber 
clumsy;  clownish;  as,  a  lubberly  fellow  01 
boy. 

Lubberly  (lub'er-li),  adv.  Clumsily;  awk- 
wardly. 

Lubric,  Lubrical  (lulirik,  lu'brik-al),  a.  [L. 
lubricus,  slippery,  hazardous,  deceitful.' 
1.  Having  a  smooth  surface;  slippery.  'Her 
Ivbrie  throat.'  Crashaw.— 2.  Wavering;  un- 


3.  Lascivious;  wanton;  lewd. 
and  adulterate  age.'    Dryden 
Lubricant  (lu'brik-ant),  a.     '[L.  lubricant, 
lubricantis,  ppr.  ollubrico.  See  LUBRICATE 
Lubricating. 

Lubricant  (lu'brik-ant),  n.    That  which  lu- 
bricates ;  specifically,  a  substance  used  to 
diminish  the  friction  of  the  working  parts 
of  machinery,  as  an  oily  or  greasy  substance. 
Lubricate  (lu'brik-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp  lu- 
bricated; ppr.  lubricating.  [L.  lubrico,  from 
lubricm,   slippery.  ]    To  make  smooth  or 
slippery ;  to  rub  or  supply  with  some  sub- 
stance, especially  an  oily  or  greasy  substance, 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  friction ;  as, 
mucilaginous  and  saponaceous  medicines 
lubricate  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied; to  lubricate  the  parts  of  a  machine 
Lubricate  (lu'brik-at),  a.   Slippery.   [Rare.] 
Lubrication  (lu-brik-a'shon),  n.    The  act  of 
lubricating  or  state  of  being  lubricated 
Lubricator  (lu'brik-at-er),  n.    One  who  or 
that  which  lubricates;  specifically,  in  modi. 
an  oil-cup  or  other  contrivance  for  supply- 
ing oil  or  grease  to  diminish  the  friction  be- 
tween rubbing  surfaces. 
Lubricity  (lu-bris'i-ti),  n.    The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  lubric:  (a)  smoothness  of  sur- 
face; shpperiness.  (6)  Aptness  to  glide  over 
anything  or  to    facilitate  the   motion  of 
bodies  in  contact  by  diminishing  friction 
The  lubricity  of  the  oil.'    Ray.    (c)  Insta- 
bility; as,  the  lubricity  of  fortune      '  The 
lubricity  of  popular  favour.'  Sir  H  Wotton 
(d)  Lasciviousness;  propensity  to  lewdness- 
lewdness;  lechery;  incontinency.      'Wan- 
tonness and  lubricity. '    Dryden 
Lubricous  (lu'brik-us),  a.    Same  as  Lubric. 
Lubrifaction,  Lubriflcation  (lu-bri-fak'- 
shon,  lu'bri-n-ka"shon),  n.   [L.  lubricus  and 
facio,  to  make.]    The  act  or  operation  of 
lubricating  or  of  making  smooth  and  slip- 
pery. 

Lucanidae  (lu-ka'ni-de),  n.  pi.     [The  genus 
Lucanus,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance  ]    The 

ig-beetles,  a  family  of  lamellicorn  coleop- 
terous insects,  distinguished  by  the  very 
large  and  powerful  mandibles  with  which 
the  males  are  furnished.  They  live  during 
the  day  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  old  wood 
and  take  flight  at  dusk.  The  larva;  of  the 
European  species  live  in  the  willow  and  the 
)ak,  and  remain  untransformed  for  several 
The  common  stag-beetle  (Lucanus 
cenus)  is  a  highly  characteristic  species  of 

e  group  (see  STAR-BEETLE),  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  British  insects.  This  species 
flies  about  in  the  evening  in  the  middle 
)f  summer,  especially  round  the  oaks,  upon 
the  wood  of  which  the  larva?  feed  Some  of 
the  foreign  genera  of  stag-beetles  are  re- 
markable for  their  brilliant  colouring,  such 
u  Lamprinia,  an  Australian  group,  and  Chi- 
af°Ch'l  a  curious  8enus  from  the  isle 


Lucanus  (lu-ka'nus),  n.  [L.L.  lucanus,  sun- 
rise, from  L.  hiceo,  to  shine— in  allusion  to 
their  splendid  metallic  colouring.]  A  genus 
of  beetles,  the  type  of  the  family  Lucanidje 

Lucarne  (lu'karn),  n.  [Fr.  lucarne,  L.  lu- 
cerna,  a  lamp,  from  luceo,  to  shine.]  A 
dormer  or  garret  window. 

Lucaynet  (lu'kan),  n.  In  arch,  same  as 
Lucarne. 

Luce  (lus),  n.  [L.  lucius,  a  fish  supposed  to 
be  the  pike.]  A  pike  full  grown:  a  flsh  used 
as  a  heraldic  bearing. 

The/>i*»isthe  /««  of  heraldry.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
earlier  example  borne  in  English  heraldry  than  is 
afforded  by  the  pikes  on  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Lu<:y-  Mm,U  (HtraMry  ef  Fish) 

[Shakspere,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  i  1 
seems  to  allude  to  this.  ] 

Lucent  (lu'sent),  a.  [L.  lucens,  lucentis,  ppr 
of  luceo,  to  shine.  See  LIGHT.]  Shining- 
bright;  resplendent.  •  The  sun's  lucent  orb.' 
Milton. 

Lucernt  (lu'sern),  n.  [L.  lucerna,  from 
luceo,  to  shine.  J  A  lamp. 

Lucern  (lu'sern),  n.  1.  A  sort  of  hunting- 
dog:  so  called  perhaps  from  coming  from 
the  canton  of  Lucerne  in  Switzerland. 

Let  me  have 

My  Lucerns  too,  or  dogs  inur'd  to  hunt 
Beasts  of  most  rapine.  Chapman. 

2.  An  animal  whose  fur  was  formerly  muc 
in  request:  by  some  supposed  to  be  th 
lynx.  Written  also  Lusern  and  Luzern. 

The  polecat,  mastern,  and  the  rich-skinned  luccrn 
I  know  to  chase.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Lucernal(lu-sern'al),o.  [L  lucerna,  alamp. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lamp  or  other  artifl 
cial  light.  —  Lucernal  microscope,  a  com 
pound  microscope  upon  the  principle  o 
the  solar  microscope,  but  in  which  the  ob 
ject  is  illuminated  by  a  lamp  or  other  arti 
flcial  light  instead  of  the  sun's  rays,  the 
image  being  thrown  upon  a  plate  of  groum 
glass  connected  with  the  instrument,  or  01 
a  screen  independent  of  it. 
Lucernaria  (lu-ser-na'ri-a),  n.  [L.  lucerna 
a  lamp.]  A  genus  of  Hydrozoa  belonging  tc 
the  order  Lucernariadaj.  The  body  is  some 
what  bell-shaped  and  the  tentacles  are  ar 
ranged  in  tufts.  They  affix  themselves  by 
a  slender  peduncle  to  sea-weeds,  &c.,  am 
are  phosphorescent. 

Lucernariadaa  (lu-ser'na-ri"a-de),  n.  pi.  An 
order  of  Hydrozoa,  sub-class  Lucernarida 
including  those  species  which  have  only  i 
single  polypite,  are  fixed  by  a  proxima 
hydrorhiza,  and  possess  short  tentacles  on 
the  margin  of  the  umbrella.  The  reproduc- 
tive elements  are  developed  in  the  primi- 
tive hydrosome  without  the  intervention  of 
free  zooids.  The  genus  Lucernaria  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type.  See  LUCERNARIA 
Lucernarida  (lu-ser-nar'i-da),  n.  pi.  A  sub- 
class of  the  Hydrozoa,  whose  hydrosome 
has  its  base  developed  into  an  umbrella  in 
the  walls  of  which  the  reproductive  organs 
are  produced.  It  has  been  divided  into 
three  orders,  Lucernariadae,  Pelagida:  and 
Rhizostomidse. 

Lucerne,  Lucern  (lu'sern),  n.  [Perhaps 
from  the  Celtic  luzu,luzuen,  a  herb;  although 
against  this  etymology  is  the  fact  that  the 
plant  was  introduced  from  Italy  into  France 
in  the  fifteenth  century  under  the  name  of 
clauserne,  out  of  which  arose  the  modem 
French  form  luzerne.]  The  purple  medick 
(Medicago  saliva),  a  plant  of  the  nat.  order 
Leguminosse.  It  is  a  valuable  pasture  and 
forage  plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  some 
of  the  chalky  districts  of  England  and 
France.  Whether  as  green  food  or  as  hay 
for  horses  it  is  inestimable.  It  yields  two 
crops  in  the  year. 

Lucid  (lu'sid),  a.  [L.  lucidus,  from  luceo  to 
shine.  See  LIGHT.]  1.  Shining;  bright;  re- 
splendent; as,  the  lucid  orbs  of  heaven.  'A 
court  compact  of  lucid  marbles.'  Tenny- 
son.—2.  Clear;  transparent;  pellucid;  as  a 
lucid  stream.— 3.  Bright  with  the  radiance 
of  intellect;  not  darkened  or  confused  by 
delirium  or  madness;  marked  by  the  regular 
operations  of  reason;  as,  the  lucid  intervals 
of  a  deranged  man.— 4.  Presenting  a  clear 
view;  easily  understood;  distinct;  as,  a  lucid 
order  or  arrangement.  'A  singularly  lucid 
and  interesting  abstract  ol  the  debate  ' 
Afacaulay. 

Lucidity' (lu-sid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
lucid;  as,  (a)  brightness;  clsarness;  trans- 
parency, (b)  Clearness  of  style ;  quality  of 
being  easily  intelligible;  intelligibility. 


His  lucidity,  his  dialectic  skill,  and  the  racy  and 
mascu  me  style  in  which  he  wrote,  made  him  a  for- 
midable  antagonist.  Buckle 


eh,  Main;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  «,«,;      j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si™,;      ,„,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain; 


Lucidly  (lu'sid-li),  adv.  In  a  lucid  manner; 
with  brightness;  clearly. 

Lucidness  (lu'sid-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lucid;  brightness;  clearness- 
transparency;  lucidity. 

Lucifer  (lu'si-fer),  n.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light, 
and  fen,  to  bring.]  1.  The  morning  star; 
the  planet  Venus  when  she  appears  in  the 
morning  before  sunrise:  when  Venus  fol- 
lows the  sun,  or  appears  in  the  evening,  she 
is  called  Hesperus,  or  the  evening  star.  The 
term  is  applied  by  Isaiah  figuratively  to  a 
king  of  Babylon  in  his  brightness  and  splen- 
dour. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning  1  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground 
which  didst  weaken  the  nations  I  Is.  xiv.  13. 

2.  The  prince  of  darkness;  Satan;  and  hence, 
a  person  of  Satanic  attributes.     [This  use 
arises  from  an  ancient  belief  that  in  the 
above  passage  from  Isaiah  reference  was 
made  to  Satan.) 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer 
Never  to  hope  again.  Shak. 

3.  A  match  ignitible  by  friction,  either  on 
any  surface  which  offers  the  requisite  amount 
of  friction,  or  on  a  specially  prepared  sur- 
face, usually  made  of  a  small  splint  of  wood 
tipped  with  some  explosive  and  inflammable 
substance,  as  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potass 
and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  more  com- 
monly of  phosphorus  and  nitre.  Called  also 
Lucifer-match.— 4.  A  genus  of  crustaceans 
allied  to  the  Stomopoda. 

Luciferian  (lu-si-fe'ri-an),  a.    1.  Pertaining 
to  Lucifer;  devilish. 

That  all  that  luciftrian  exorcism  be  blotted  out. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  Luciferians.  ""' 
Luciferian  (lu-si-fe'ri-an),  n.    One  of  a  sect 
that  followed  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
in  the  fourth  century.     They  showed  ex- 
treme hostility  to  the  Arians. 
Luciferite  (lu'si-fer-It),  n.    Same  as  Lucife- 
rian. 

Lucifer -match  (lu'si-fer-mach),  ».    Same 
as  Lucifer,  3. 

Luciferous  (lu-sif'er-us),  a.    [See  LUCIFER  ] 
Giving  light;  affording  light  or  means  of 
discovery.     Boyle.     [Rare.  ] 
Luciferously  (lu-sif'er-us-li),  adv.  In  a  luci- 
ferous  manner;  so  as  to  enlighten  or  dis- 
cover.    Sir  T.  Browne.     [Rare.  ] 
LuciflC  (lu-sif'ik),  a.   [L.  lux,  lucis,  light  and 
facio,  to  make.]    Producing  light.    [Rare] 
Luciform  (lu'si-form),  a.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light, 
and/ornto,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  light- 
resembling  light.    [Rare.] 
Lucifriant    (lu-sif'ri-an),    a.     Luciferian; 
satanic.     '  Lucifrian  pride.'    Marston 
Lucimeter  (lu-sim'et-er),  n.    [L.  lux,  lucis, 
light,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.)    An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
light  which  proceeds  from  different  bodies; 
a  photometer. 

Lucina  (lu-si'na),  n.  1.  In  Earn.  myth,  the 
goddess  who  presided  over  the  birth  of 
children,  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  but  frequently  con- 
founded with  Diana  and  Juno.  —  2.  The 
moon.  Chaucer.— Z.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
luscs, the  type  of  the  family  Lucinidfe 
Lucinidsa  (lu-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
lamellibranchiates  whose  characteristics 
are:  an  orbicular  and  free  shell;  one  or  two 
hinge-teeth;  lateral  teeth,  one  on  each  side 
or  obsolete;  mantle-lobes  open  below,  with 
one  or  two  siphonal  orifices  behind;  and  an 
elongated,  cylindrical,  or  strap-shaped  foot 
Luck  (luk),  n.  [D.  luk,  geluk,  G.  gluck,  for- 
tune, prosperity.  Probably  allied  to  G. 
locken,  to  entice.]  1.  That  which  happens 
to  a  person;  an  event,  good  or  ill,  affecting 
a  man's  interest  or  happiness,  and  which  is 
deemed  casual;  a  series  of  such  events  re- 
garded as  happening  by  chance;  fortune; 
chance;  accident;  hap;  as,  good  luck;  ill  luck 
'Good  or  evil  luck.'  Shak.—2.  A  favourable 
issue  or  combination  of  events;  good  for- 
tune ;  success ;  as,  an  extraordinary  run  of 
luck  in  card-playing. 


Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the  luck 
to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites  indeed. 

South. 

STN.  Chance,  accident,  hap,  fortune. 

Luckily  (luk'i-li),  adv.  In  a  lucky  manner; 
fortunately;  by  good  fortune;  withafavour- 
able  issue;  as,  luckily,  we  escaped  injury. 

Luckiness  (luk'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  lucky  or  fortunate;  good  for- 
tune; favourable  issue  or  event;  as,  the 
luckiness  of  a  man  or  of  an  event. 

Luckless  (luk'les),  a.  Without  luck;  nn- 
propitious;  unfortunate;  meeting  with  ill 


w,  tcig;    wh,  w/tig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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s;  as,  a  IttekUn  gamester;  a  luckUtt 

nar*ra  and*  out  (ranted  IB  »  lucUtlllmn^ 

LucklMSly  (lukles  II).  <i«i»  In  a  luckles* 
manner;  unfortunately;  unsuccessfully. 

Luckleuneu  (luk'lt-s-nes),  "•  state  of  be- 
ni;  unlucky  ur  unfortunate. 

Lack-penny  <luk'pen-nlX  ».    A  until  lum 

V?venTb«ckIor  luckto  the  payer  by  the  per- 
son who  receives  money  under  •  contract 
or  bargain.  (Scotch.) 

LuckT  (luk'i),  a.  1.  Favoured  by  lack;  for- 
tunate; meeting  with  good  success;  u,  a 
lucky  adventurer.  -  2.  Producing  good  by 
chance  or  unexpectedly ;  favourable ;  aus- 
picioni;  at.  a  luAy  adventure;  a  lucky  time; 
a  lucky  cait.  —  3  Bulky;  full;  superabun- 
dant; u,  lucky  measure.  [Scotch.]— 8v«. 
Successful,  fortunate,  prosperous,  auspici- 
ous. 

Lucky  (luk'i),  ix*0  Somewhat  excessively; 
tooTis,  lucky  «evere;  lucky  long  [Scotch.  ] 

Lucky,  Luclde  (luk'i),  n.  (Probably  the  ad- 
jective. Comp  goody,  geodunjt,  lucky-dad, 
lueky-minnie,  and  Fr.  belle-mart,  btau-ftre. 


Ac.f  An  elderly  woman;  a  grandam;  goody: 
prefixed  to  a  person'i  name;  as.  Lucky 
M'Laren.  (Scotch.) 


Lucky-dad,  Lucky-daddie  (luk'i-dad,  luk'- 
i-dad-di),  ».  A  grandfather.  [Scotch.] 

Lucky-mlnnie  (luk'i-niin-niX  "•  *  grand- 
mother (.Scotch.  ] 

Lucrative  (lu'kra-tlv),  o.  [Fr.  lucraM;  L 
lucrativut,  from  lucnir,  to  sain  profit,  from 
iurniui.Kaln.l  Yielding  lucre  or  gain;  gain- 
ful; profitable;  making  increase  of  money  or 
goods;  as.  a  turratiie  trade;  lucrative  busi- 
ness orofBce. — Lucrative  tuecettion,  In  Scott 
tew,  a  passive  title  whereby  an  heir-apparent 
who  accepts  gratuitously  of  a  grant  from 
his  ancestor  of  any  part,  however  small,  of 
the  estate  to  which  he  Is  to  succeed  as  heir, 
is  thereby  subjected  to  the  payment  of  all 
the  debts  of  the  ancestor  contracted  prior 
to  the  grant. 

Lucratively  (l  u'kra- 1 1  v-ll).  adv.  In  a  lucra- 
tive manner;  profitably. 

Lucre  (lu'ker),  n.  [Fr.  lucre,  L  lucruin,  gain  ] 
(Jain  In  money  or  goods ;  profit :  often  in  a 
bad  sense,  or  with  the  tense  of  base  or  un- 
unworthy  gain. 

The  lust  at  t*tr*.  and  the  dread  of  death.    /V/r 

Lucriferous  (lu-krtf'er-usX  o.  (L.  lucrum, 
gain,  and  fera,  to  produce.)  Gainful;  pro- 
fitable. Boyle  (Rare.) 

Lucrtflct  (lii  kririk).  a.  [L.  (urn/in,  gain, 
and  facia,  to  make.]  Producing  profit; 
gainful. 

Lucrous  (lu'krus),  a.  Pertaining  to  lucre 
or  gain.  Coicper. 

Luctatlon  ( Ink-ta'shon ).  n.  [I.  luttatio, 
from  luctor,  to  wrestle  or  strive.]  Kffort 
to  overcome  In  contest ;  struggle;  contest. 
(Rare.) 

Luctualt  (luk'tu  al),  a  [L.  luctut,  grief, 
from  lugea,  luctum,  to  mouni.]  Producing 
grief 

Lucubrate  (lu'ku-brat).  t  i.  (L  lucubn,  to 
study  by  candle-light,  from  obs.  adj.  lucuber, 
bringing  light,  from  lux,  light.)  To  study 
by  candle-light  or  a  lamp;  to  study  by  night. 

Lucubrate  (lu'kQ-hrat).  v  t.  To  elaborate, 
as  by  laborious  night-study. 

Lucubration  (lu-ku-brs'shon),  n.  (L  It«u- 
trntio  See  Li  ri'BRATK  1  1.  Study  by  a  lamp 
or  by  candle-light;  nocturnal  study.  —2.  That 
which  Is  composed,  or  is  supposed  to  be 
composed,  by  night;  a  literary  composition 
of  any  kind 

The  most  triAing  lucubration  was  denominated  '  a 
work.'  If.  /,,,..,-. 

Lucubrator  (lu'ku-brtt-er).  n.  One  who 
makes  lucubrations. 

Lucubratory  (liVku-bra-to-ri).  a.  Composed 
l>y  candle-light  or  by  night;  pertaining  to 
nocturnal  studies. 

You  mat  hare  a  dbh  of  coffee  and  a  lolltarv  can- 
dle al  your  side,  to  wrin  an  eprxle  luftttrtMr,  to 
your  friend.  Apr. 

Lucule  <  luliiil).  n  [From  a  flctive  L  lueula. 
formed  on  type  of  macula  from  Jtur,  lurit, 
Hunt  ]  In  aitron.  t  luminous  spot  on  the 
snn. 

Luculent  (lulia  lent),  n  [I.  turulentiu. 
from  luceo,  to  shine.)  1.  Lucid;  clear;  trans- 
parent:  bright;  luminous:  as.  lurulrnt  rivers. 
1  I'lear;  evident;  unmistakable. 

The  man  lucfjtnl  testimonies  thai  the  Christian 
n«S*J«  balk.  H^trr 

Luculently  nuTru-lmt-m.  «<fr.  In  a  lucn- 
li'iit  manner;  lucidly;  clearly;  luminously. 
Max  MnlUr. 

Luculllte  ilti  kul'llt).  n.    [From  the  Roman 


consul  LuruUui.  who  so  much  admired  Its 
compact  rarlety  as  to  honour  It  with  his 
name  ]  A  sub-species  of  limestone,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds,  the  compact,  the 
prismatic,  and  the  foliated.  It  Is  often 
polished  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Lucuma  (lu  ku'ina),  n.  [The  native  Peruvian 
name  1  A  genus  of  plant',  nat.  order  Sapo- 
tacesf  The  species  are  shrubs  or  large  trees 
yielding  a  milky  juice.  They  have  leathery 
entire  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clus- 
ters on  the  sides  of  the  branches.  L.  mam- 
motum  Is  the  common  or  mammee  sapota. 
See  MAMMM-SAI-UTA. 

Lucy  (lu'si).  »     In  her.  same  as  Luce. 

Ludibrtoust(lu-dlb'ri-us),a.  [L  ludioriomt. 
from  ludibrium,  mockery,  derision,  from 
Judo,  to  sport.)  Ridiculous;  sportive;  wan- 
ton. Tooker. 

Ludlbundness  (lii'di-bund-nes),  n.  (L. 
Imlinnndui,  sportive,  playful,  from  ludo,  to 
sport.)  Sportiveness;  playfulness.  Dr.  H. 
Mare.  [Rare  ] 

Ludicrous  (lu'dik-rus),  a.  [L.  ludicrut,  from 
Jtirfo,  to  play,  to  jest,  ludui,  a  sport  or  game  ) 
Sportive;  burlesque;  adapted  to  raise  laugh- 
ter, without  scorn  or  contempt. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  judgment, 
in  closing  a  tutturftts  scene  with  decency  anrl  in- 
struction, f-  Broom*. 

A  chapter  upon  German  rhetoric  would  be  in  the 
same  ludicroHt  predicament  as  Van  Troll's  chapter 
on  the  snakes  of  Iceland,  which  delivers  its  business 
in  one  summary  sentence,  announcing  that  snakes  in 
Iceland— there  ate  none.  Dt  Quinay. 

STN.  Laughable,  sportive,  burlesque,  comic, 
droll,  ridiculous. 

Ludicrously  (lu'dik-rus-li),  adv.  In  a  ludi- 
crous manner;  sportively:  in  burlesque;  in  a 
manner  to  raise  laughter  without  contempt. 

Ludtcrousness  (lu'dik-rus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ludicrous ;  spor- 
tlveness;  the  quality  of  exciting  laughter 
without  contempt. 

Ludlflcatlon  (lu'di-fi-ka"shon),  n.  [L.  ludi- 
jicor,  to  make  sport  of— ludu»,  play,  sport, 
tnd/acio,  to  make  ]  The  act  of  deriding. 

Ludlittcatory  (Ifl-din-ka-to-rl),  a.  Making 
sjwrt;  tending  to  excite  derision. 

In  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  there  is  nothing 
empty  or  vain,  nothing  tuJi/Sftitery,  but  all  thorough- 
ly true.  fiarrtnv. 

Ludlow  Rocks  (ludlo  roks),  n.  pi.  In  iieol. 
a  portion  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks.  2000 
feet  In  thickness.  It  is  composed  of  three 
groups,  the  lower  Ludlow  rock  or  mudstone, 
the  Aymestry  limestone,  and  the  upper 
Ludlow  rock.  They  have  their  name  from 
Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  where  they  are  char- 
acteristically developed. 

Ludus  Helmontii  (lu'dus  hel-mon'ti-i).  i- 
IKrom  Jan  Baptista  Van  Helmont,  an  emi- 
nent Belgian  chemist  and  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  such  stones  )  1.  A  calcareous 
stone,  the  precise  nature  not  known,  which 
was  used  by  the  ancients  in  calculous  affec- 
tions.— 2.  An  old  mineralogical  term  for  a 
variety  of  septarium  in  which  the  sparry 
veins  were  frequent  and  anastomosing. — 
8.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  every  species 
of  calculous  concretion  occurring  in  the 
animal  body. 

Lues  (lu'ez),  n.  [L.]  A  poison  or  pestilence; 
a  plague.— Lvti  venerea.  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

Luff  fluf),  n.  [Goth.  Jo/a,  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  See  Loop  ]  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

Luff  (luf).  «  [D.  l°rf,  O.  lu/,  weather-gauge; 
akin  to  A.  Sax.  lu/t,  Sc.  lift,  G.  luft,  the  air, 
the  heavens,  and  E.  loft.)  ffaut.  (a)  the  air 
or  wind.  (6)  The  weather-gauge  or  part  of 
a  ship  toward  the  wind,  (c)  The  sailing  of  a 
ship  close  to  the  wind,  (rf)  The  weather  part 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  or  the  side  next  the 
mast  or  stay  to  which  it  is  attached.  (r)The 
fullest  and  broadest  part  of  a  vessel's  bow ; 
the  loot  m  A  luff-tackle  (which  see).— To 
spring  her  luff,  to  yield  to  the  helm  by  sail- 
Ing  nearer  the  wind :  said  of  a  ship.  —Luf 
upon  luff,  one  luff-tackle  applied  to  the  fall 
of  another  to  afford  an  increase  of  purchase. 

Luff  (luf).  ».i  JD.  loeten,  to  luff.)  To  turn 
the  head  of  a  ship  toward  the  wind;  to  sail 
near  the  wind.  Hence,  in  the  imperative, 
luff  is  an  order  to  put  the  tiller  on  the  lee 
side,  In  order  to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer 
the  wind.  Luff  round,  or  luff  a-lee,  is  the 
extreme  of  this  movement,  intended  to 
throw  the  ship's  head  into  the  wind. 

Luffer  (Inf er).    A  form  of  Louvre. 

Luff-hook  (lufhokX  n.  Naut.  one  of  the 
hooks  of  a  luff-tackle. 

Luff-tackle  (luf  tak-1),  n.  Kaut  a  purchase 
composed  of  a  double  and  single  block,  tin- 


standing  end  of  the  rope  being  fastened  to 
the  single  block,  and  the  fall  coming  from 
the  double;  variously  used  as  occasion  may 
require. 

Lug  (lug),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  lugged;  per.  lug- 
ging.  [A.  Sax.  geluggian,  to  pull,  to  lug ; 
originally  perhaps  to  pull  by  the  lug,  ear 
or  handle;  Sw.  lugga,  to  draw,  to  haul, 
lugg,  a  forelock,  a  lock  of  wool  The  noun, 
however,  may  be  from  the  verbal  stem  of 
which  the  sense  of  dragging  or  hanging 
loose  was  perhaps  the  original;  A.  Sax.  lye- 
can,  luccan,  Dan.  luge,  to  pluck,  and  E.  lay 
may  lie  allied.]  1.  To  haul;  to  drag;  to  pull 
with  force,  as  something  heavy  and  moved 
with  difficulty.  'WillJui/ymirpriests.'  Shot. 

lowler  luft  him  still 
Through  hedges.  Drytten. 

2.  To  tear  the  ears  of. 

Thy  bear  is  safe  and  out  of  peril. 

Though  lurg'd  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill. 

Hudibrat. 

3.  To  carry  or  convey  with  labour. 

They  must  divide  the  Image  amongst  them,  and  so 
lug  off  every  one  his  share.  Jeremy  Cotlitr. 

—To  lug  out,  to  draw  a  sword:  in  burlesque. 

Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put. 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out 


Drytten. 

Lug  (lug),  »•«'•    To  drag;  to  move  heavily. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
1  .ike  fowl  in  air  too  damp,  and  lugs  along. 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.  Drydeft. 

Lug  OUR).  ".  (See  the  verb.)  1.  The  ear. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.]— 2.  A  pro- 
jecting part  of  an  object  resembling  the  hu- 
man ear;  as,  (a)  the  handle  of  a  vessel,  (o)  A 
projecting  piece  in  machinery,  to  communi- 
cate motion;  specifically,  a  short  flange  by 
or  to  which  something  is  fastened,  (c)  A 
projecting  piece  upon  a  founder's  flask  or 
mould.  —  3.  A  pliable  rod  or  twig ;  a  pole. 
Hence— 4.  A  measure  of  length  of  16J  feet; 
a  pole  or  perch. 

Lug  (lug),  n.     A  lugworm  (which  see). 

Luggage  (lu.B'SJ).  »•    [From  the  verb  lug.'] 

1.  Anything  cumbersome  and  heavy  to  be 
carried. 

What  do  you  mean 
To  dote  thus  on  such  fuffttftl  SAat. 

2.  A  traveller's  packages  or  baggage. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage  and  preparing  for 
my  journey.  Siiti/l. 

Luggage-van  Ol'8/aJ-van)i  n-  A  waggon  or 
carriage  for  holding  luggage. 

Lugged,  Lugget  (lugged,  lug'get),  o.  Hav- 
ing ears  or  appendages  resembling  ears. 
'The  lugael  caup.'  Burnt.  (Scotch.) 

Lugger  Ong'er),  n.  [A  vessel  having  /M0- 
nailB,;  D.  logger.]  A  vessel  carrying  either 
two  or  three  masts  with  a  running  bowsprit 


Lugger. 

and  lug-sails.  On  the  bowsprit  are  set  two 
or  three  jibs,  and  the  lug-sails  hang  obliquely 
to  the  masts. 

Luggie  (lug'i).  n.  A  little  wooden  dish  hav- 
ing lun»  or  ears.  [Scotch.] 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearthstane. 

The  fnffies  three  are  ranged.  Bums. 

Lugmark  (lug'mark),  n.  A  mark  cut  In  the 
ear  of  an  animal,  as  a  sheep  or  dog,  to  Iden- 
tify it 

Lug-sail  (lusr'sal),  n.  [Perhaps  from  the 
upper  corner  of  the  sail  forming  a  kind  of 
lug.]  A  square  sail  bent  upon  a  yard  that 
hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast  at  one-third  of 
its  length. 

Lugnbrioslty  (lu.guT)ri-o8"i-tl),  n.  Same 
as  LufrnoriwijmeM. 

Lugubrious  (lu-gu'bri-us),  a.    [L.  lugubris. 


TUe,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       (i,  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c.  ley. 
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mournful,  from  lugeo,  to  weep.]    Mournful; 
indicating  sorrow;  as,  a  lugubrious  look. 

Beppo  dived  deep  down  into  the  lugubrious  and 
obscure  regions  of  Rascaldom.  Carlyle. 

Lugubriously  (lu-gu'bri-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
lugubrious  manner;  mournfully;  sadly. 

Lugubriousness  (lu-gu'bri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  lugubrious;  sorrow- 
fulness; sadness. 

Lugworm  (lug'werm),  n.  An  annelid  or 
worm  belonging  to  the  order  Errantia,  and 
the  genus  Arenicola  (A.  piscatorum),  in- 
habiting deep  canals  in  the  muddy  sand  of 
the  shore,  through  which  it  eats  its  way  as 
it  proceeds,  passing  the  sand  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  so  as  to  extract  any  nutri- 
ment from  it  which  it  may  contain,  and 
throwing  up  the  remainder  in  innumerable 
coils  called  casts.  It  possesses  a  large  head 
without  eyes  or  jaws,  and  with  a  short  pro- 
boscis. The  breathing  organs  are  thirteen 
pairs  of  scarlet  tufts,  and  the  sides  are  fur- 
nished with  stiff  bristles,  by  means  of  which 
it  walks.  It  is  larger  than  the  earthworm, 
being  sometimes  a  foot  long.  It  inhabits 
our  own  coasts,  and  is  much  esteemed  for 
bait.  Called  also  Lob-worm. 

Luke  (luk),  a.  [From  or  at  least  allied  to 
A.  Sax.  wlcec,  warm,  lukewarm;  Dan.  lunken, 
lukewarm,  tepid;  O.K.  and  Sc.  lew,  lewe, 
warm,  lukewarm;  G.  lau,  lauwarm.  Wedg- 
wood, however,  connects  it  with  W.  Hug, 
partly,  to  some  extent,  as  in  llugaer,  luke- 
warm. ]  Lukewarm. 

Lukeness  t  (luk'nes),  n.    Lukewarraness. 

Lukewarm  (luk'warm),  a.  [ Luke  and  warm,  ] 

1.  Moderately  warm;  tepid;  as,  lukewarm 
water;  lukewarm  heat.— 2.  Not  ardent;  not 
zealous  ;  cool ;   indifferent ;  as,   lukewarm 
obedience;  lukewarm  patriots. 

Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  I  will  spue  thec  out  of  my  mouth.       Rev.  Ui.  16. 

lukewarmly  ( luk '  warm -li),  adv.  In  a 
lukewarm  degree  or  manner:  (a)  with  mode- 
rate warmth,  (b)  With  indifference;  coolly. 

Lukewarmness  (luk'warm-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  lukewarm :  (a)  a 
mild  or  moderate  heat.  (6)  Indifference; 
want  of  zeal  or  ardour;  coldness. 

The  defect  of  zeal  is  lukewarmness,  or  coldness  in 
religion.  Sprat. 

Lukewarmth  (luk'warmth),  n.  Moderate 
warmth;  lukewarmness;  indifference.  Ad- 
dison. 

Lull  (lul),  v.t  [Dan.  lulle,  Sw.  lutta,  G.  lul- 
len,  to  sing  to  sleep,  D.  fallen,  to  sing  badly, 
Icel.  lirla,  to  sing,  to  trill  or  whistle.  Formed 
probably  from  an  imitation  of  the  sound ; 
comp.  L.  lallo,  to  sing  lullaby.]  To  quiet; 
to  compose;  to  cause  to  rest  by  gentle,  sooth- 
ing means. 

Under  the  canopies  of  lofty  state. 

And  litlCd  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody.       Shak. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.          Milton. 

Lull  (lul),  v.i.  To  subside ;  to  cease ;  to  be- 
come calm;  as,  the  wind  lulls. 

Lull  (lul),  n.  1.  Power  or  quality  of  sooth- 
ing. '  Yonder  Zutt  of  falling  waters.'  Young. 

2.  A  season  of  temporary  quiet  after  storm, 
tumult,  or  confusion. 

Lullaby  (lul'Ia-bi),  n.  A  song  to  lull  or  quiet 
babes;  that  which  quiets. 

Drinking  is  the  lullaby  used  by  nurses  to  still  cry- 
ing children.  Locke. 

Luller  (lul'er),  n.  One  that  lulls;  one  that 
fondles. 

Lum  (lum),  n.  [W.  llumon,  a  chimney,  from 
Hum,  that  shoots  up  or  projects  in  a  point.] 
1.  A  chimney.  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.]  — 2.  A  woody  valley.  —3.  A  deep 
pool.  [Provincial  English.] 

Lumachel,  Lumachella  (lu'ma-kel,  lu'ma- 
kel-la),  n.  [It.  lumachella,  from  lumachella, 
a  little  snail,  dim.  of  lumaca,  a  snail,  from 
L.  Umax,  a  snail.  Named  from  the  shells  it 
contains.]  A  calcareous  stone  composed  of 
shells  and  coral  conglutinated,  but  so  far 
retaining  their  organization  as  to  exhibit 
different  colours,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit  of 
polish.  When  red  colours  predominate  it 
is  called  Fire-marble. 

Lumbaginous  (lum-baj'in-us),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  lumbago. 

Lumbago  (lum-ba'go),  n.  [L.,  from  lumbttx, 
loin.  ]  In  med.  rheumatism  or  rheumatic 
pains  affecting  the  lumbar  region. 

Lumbal  flum'bal),  a.    Same  as  Lumbar. 

Lumbar  (lum'bar),  a.  [L.  Iwnbus,  a  loin.  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  loins :  a  term  applied  to 
the  vertebrae,  muscles,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  <fec.,  belonging  to  the  region  of  the 
loins.  —  Lumbar  abscess,  an  abscess  of  the 


loins  formed  upon  the  psoas  muscle  ;  a 
chronic  collection  of  pus  which  forms  in  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  loins  behind  the 
peritoneum,  and  descends  in  the  course  of 
the  psoas  muscle. — Lumbar  region,  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  body  between  the  false 
ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  haunch  bone. 

Lumbarde.t  n.  [See  LOMBARD.]  A  Lom- 
bard ;  hence,  a  banker ;  a  money-lender. 
Chaucer. 

Lumber  (lum'ber),  n.  [According  to  some 
lumber  is  another  form  of  Lombard,  a  lum- 
ber-room, or  Lombard-room,  being  the  room 
where  the  Lombard  pawnbrokers  or  money- 
lenders stored  their  unredeemed  pledges. 
'Hence,  after  a  time,  furniture  stowed  away 
in  any  unused  chamber  came  to  be  called 
lumber ;  and  since  such  furniture  is  often 
heavy,  clumsy,  and  out  of  date,  we  call  a 
clumsy  man  a  lumbering  fellow,  and  our 
American  cousins  have  given  heavy  timber 
the  name  of  lumber.'  Isaac  Taylor.  The 
above  etymology, however, though  ingenious, 
is  improbable,  except  as  regards  meaning  3. 
The  word,  in  the  sense  of  cumbrous  objects, 
is  more  probably  a  nasalized  form  from  the 
root  of  lubber,  looby,  &c.  Comp.  E.  lump;  D. 
lomp,  clumsy,  lomp,  an  ugly  thing,  a  rag, 
belemmeren,  G.  belemmern,  bclampem,  to 
hinder  or  impede;  G.  lumpen,  a  rag;  lumpen- 
kammer,  a  lumber-room;  Sw.  lumpor,  rags, 
old  clothes.  Probably  various  words  are 
mixed  up  in  this  form.]  1.  Anything  useless 
and  cumbersome,  or  things  bulky  and  thrown 
aside  as  of  no  use. 

The  very  bed  was  violated 

And  thrown  among  the  common  lumber.    Otway. 

2.  In  America,  timber  sawed  or  split  for  use; 
as  beams,  joists,  boards,  planks,  staves, 
hoops,  and  the  like.  —  3.  t  A  pawnbroker's 
shop  or  apartment  in  which  pledges  were 
stored;  a  pledge;  a  pawn.  "The  lumber  for 
their  proper  goods  recover.'  Butler. 

They  put  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the  lumber, 
which  is  pawning  it,  till  the  ships  came. 

Lady  Murray  (Quoted  by  Trench}. 

4.  Harm;  mischief.  [Local.) — 5.  Foolish  and 
obscene  talk;  ribaldry.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Lumber  (lum'ber),  v.t  1.  To  heap  together 
in  disorder.  — 2.  To  fill  with  lumber ;  as,  to 
lumber  a  room. 

Lumber  (lum'ber),  v.i.    1.  To  move  heavily. 

2.  To  make  a  heavy  rumbling  noise;  to 
rumble. 

A  boisterous  gush  of  wind  lumbering  amongst  it. 
Chapman. 

The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels.  Coiuper. 

3.  In  America,  to  cut  timber  in  the  forest 
and  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

Lumberdar (lum'ber- dar),  n.  [Hind.]  The 
head  man  of  a  village.  [Anglo-Indian.] 

(He)  said  he  was  the  lumberdar  or  head  man  of  a 
neighbouring  village.  W.  H.  Russell. 

Lumberer  (lum'bSr-Sr),  «.  In  America,  a 
person  employed  in  cutting  lumber  or  tim- 
ber and  getting  it  from  the  forest ;  a  wood- 
cutter. 

Lumber-house,  Lumber-room  (luWber- 
hous,  lum'ber-rbm),  n.  A  house  or  room  for 
the  reception  of  lumber,  or  useless  things. 

Lumber-man  (lumnber-man),  n.  Same  as 
Lumberer. 

Lumber-room,  n.    See  LUMBER-HOUSE. 

Lumber-waggon  (lum'ber-wag-on),  n.  In 
America,  a  kind  of  waggon  used  by  farmers 
for  carrying  their  produce  to  market. 

Lumber-yard  (lum'ber-yardX  n.  A  timber- 
yard.  [American.] 

Lumbric  (lum'brik),  n.  [L.  lumbricus,  a 
worm.  ]  A  worm.  Clarke.  [Rare.  ] 

Lumbrical  (lum'brik-al),  a.  [L.  lumbricus,  a 
worm.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  worm; 
as,  the  lumbrical  muscles  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

Lumbrical  (lum'brik-al),  n.  A  muscle  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  so  named  from  its  re- 
sembling a  worm.  Of  these  muscles,  there 
are  four  of  the  fingers  and  as  many  of  the 
toes. 

Lumbricidsa  (lum-bris'i-de),  n.  pi.  The 
earthworm  family,  a  family  of  annelids  be- 
longing to  the  order  Oligochseta,  comprising 
only  the  genus  Lumbricus.  See  EARTH- 
WORM. 

Lumbriciform  (lum-bris'i-form),  a.  [L. 
lumbricus,  a  worm,  and  forma,  shape.] 
Resembling  a  worm  in  shape. 

Lumbricus  (lum-bri'kus),  n.  [L.,  a  worm.] 
A  genus  of  annelids,  the  type  of  the  family 
Lumbricidae,  and  comprising  the  earth- 
worms. See  EARTHWORM. 

Luminance  (lu'min-ans),  n.    The  state  or 


quality  of  being  luminaut ;  luminosity ; 
luminousness.  [Kare.j 

The  muse  of  these  people  ...  is  such  a.  humble, 
home-born  thing  that  they  think  of  her  no  more  than 
a  fire-fly  does  of  her  luminance.  Quid*. 

Luminant  (lu'min-ant),  a.  [See  LUMINARY.] 
Emitting  light;  shining;  luminous. 

Luminary  (lum'in-a-ri),  n.  [Fr.  luminaire, 
from  L.  lumen,  luminis,  light,  for  lucmen, 
from  luceo,  to  shine.]  1.  Any  body  that 
gives  light,  but  chiefly  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Where  the  great  luminary  .   .   . 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton. 

Hence — 2.  One  who  is  a  source  of  intellec- 
tual light ;  a  person  that  illustrates  any 
subject,  or  enlightens  mankind ;  as,  Bacon 
and  Newton  were  distinguished  luminaries 
in  the  spheres  of  philosophy  and  science. 

Luminatet  (lum'in-at),  v.t.  [L.  lumino,  lum- 
inatum,  from  lumen,  light.]  To  illuminate. 

Lumination  t  (lum-in-a'shon),  n.  Same  as 
Illumination. 

Luminet  (lum'in),  v.  t.  To  enlighten.  See 
ILLUMINE. 

Luminiferous(lum-in-if'er-us),a.  [L.  lumen, 
light,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  1.  Producing 
light;  yielding  light. — 2.  Serving  as  the 
medium  for  conveying  light ;  as,  the  lumi- 
niferous  ether. 

Luminosity  (lum-in-os'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  luminous;  luminousness. 

Laplace  conceives  that,  in  its  primitive  state,  the 
sun  consisted  in  a  diffused  luminosity  so  as  to  ra- 
semble  those  nebula;  among  the  fixed  stars. 

Whetvell. 

Luminous  (luni'in-us),  a.  [L.  luminosus;  Fr. 
lumineux.  ]  1.  Shining ;  emitting  light, 
whether  original  or  reflected ;  as,  the  sun 
and  the  moon  are  luminous  bodies.  — 

2.  Bright ;  brilliant ;  clear ;  as,  a  luminous 
colour. 

Far  in  the  west  there  lies  a  desert  land,  where  the 
mountains 

Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  lum- 
inous summits.  Longfellow. 

3.  Clear,  as  if  illuminated ;  as,  a  luminous 
essay  or  argument. 

Calculated  to  place  his  disinterested  pursuit  of 
truth  in  a  luminous  aspect.  De  Qttincey. 

Luminously  (lum'in-us-li),  adv.  In  a  lum- 
inous manner;  with  brightness  or  clearness. 

Luminousness  (lum'in-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  luminous ;  brightness ; 
clearness;  as,  the  luminovsness  of  the  sea; 
the  luminousness  of  ideas,  arguments,  or 
method. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  each  of  these  characters  in 
succession;  and  first,  what  is  very  peculiar  to  this 
church,  its  Ittminousness.  This  perhaps  strikes  the 
traveller  more  from  its  contrast  with  the  excessive 
gloom  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's.  Rusfcin. 

Lummox  (lum'moks),  n.  A  fat,  unwieldy, 
stupid  person.  [Provincial  English  and 
American.] 

Lummy  (lum'i),  a.  Jolly;  flrat-rate.  [Slang.] 

To  think  of  Jack  Dawkins  —  lummy  Jack  —  the 
Dodger,  the  artful  Dodger,  going  abroad  for  a  com- 
mon twopenny-halfpenny  sneeze-box!  DicAcns. 

Lump  (lump),  n.  [O.D.  lompe,  N.  lump, 
piece,  mass ;  Sw.  lump,  a  piece  cut  from 
a  log ;  allied  probably  to  E.  lubber,  lum- 
ber, lunch.  ]  1.  A  small  mass  of  matter, 
of  no  definite  shape;  as,  a  lump  of  earth; 
a  lump  of  butter;  a  lump  of  sugar. —2.  A 
mass  of  things  blended  or  thrown  together 
without  order  or  distinction ;  as,  copper, 
iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  promiscuously 
in  one  lump.  —  In  the  lump,  the  whole  to- 
gether; in  gross.  'They  may  buy  them  in 
the  lump.'  Addison. 

Lump  (lump),  v.t.  1.  To  throw  into  a  mass; 
to  unite  in  a  body  or  sum  without  distinc- 
tion of  particulars. 

The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped.          Ayliffe, 

2.  To  take  in  the  gross;  to  regard  or  speak 
of  collectively. 

Not  forgetting  all  others,  whom  for  brevity,  but 
out  of  no  resentment  to  you,  I  lump  all  together. 
Sterne. 

Lump  (lump),  v.i.  To  be  sulky.  [Provincial 
English.  ] — If  you  don't  like  it,  you  -may  lump 
it,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  take  what  is 
offered,  you  may  sit  in  the  sulks. 

Lumper  (lump'er),  n.  A  labourer  employed 
to  load  and  unload  vessels  when  in  harbour. 

Lumpflsh  (lump'fish),  n.  An  acanthoptery- 
gious  fish  of  the  genus  Cyclopterus(C.  lum- 
pus),  and  family  Discoboli,  so  named  from 
the  clumsiness  of  its  form.  The  back  is 
arched  and  sharp,  the  belly  flat,  the  body 
is  covered  with  sharp  black  tubercles,  and 
on  each  side  there  are  three  rows  of  large 
bony  scales  and  another  row  on  the  back. 
The  ventral  flus  are  modified  into  a  very 
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strong  sucker,  by  mean*  of  which  It  adheres 
with  treat  force  to  any  subsUnce  to  which 
It  applie*  lUelf.  Before  the  spawning  sea- 
ton  It  1*  of  a  brilliant  crimson  O.I..IM. 
mingled  with  orange,  purple,  and  blue,  but 
afterwards  change*  to  a  dull  blue  or  lead 
colour.  It  sometime*  weighs  7  Ibt.,  and  its 
flesh  Is  very  flne  at  tome  season*,  though 
Insipid  at  others.  It  frequent*  the  nor- 
thern seas,  and  I*  often  brought  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  market*.  In  the 
former  It  bean  the  name  of  Code-paddle  or 
Coct-paidle.  Called  also  Lumptucker  from 
IU  power  of  adhesion,  and  Sea-oxl  from  IU 
mu-outh  appearance. 

Lumping  (lump'ing),  p.  and  a.  Bulky; 
heavy.  Arbtithiwt. 

Lumpish  (lump'ishX  a.  1.  Like  a  lump; 
heavy;  gross;  bulky.  —  2.  Dull;  inactive. 
•  That  lumpiih  Idiot '  Crabbe. 

Lumplshly  (lump'ish-lIX  adv.  In  a  lump- 
ish manner;  heavily;  with  dulness  or  stu- 
pidity. 

Lumplshness  (lump'ish-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  lumpish ;  heaviness;  dulness; 
stupidity. 

Lumpsucker  (lurap'suk-*r),  n.    See  LUMP- 

U-ll. 

Lump-sugar  (lump'shn-ger),  n.    Loaf-sugar 
broken  into  small  piece*. 
Lumpy  (lump'i),  a.    Full  of  lumps  or  small 
compact  masses. 

Luna  (lu'naX  n.  [L ,  for  lucna,  from  luceo, 
to  shine  ]  1.  The  moon.  —  2.  In  old  chein. 
•liver  -  Luna  cornea,  fused  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, so  called  from  IU  horn-like  appear- 
ance. 

Lunacy  (lu'na-si),  n.  [From  L.  lunatietu,  j 
lunatic,  moon-struck,  from  (uno,  the  moon,  j 
A  specie*  of  Insanity  or  madness;  properly, 
the  kind  of  insanity  which  is  broken  by 
intervals  of  reason  —  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Influenced  by  the  changes  of  the  moon;  ' 
madnes*  In  general;  Insanity,  or  any  nn- 
*oundne>sof  mind.— Communon  of  lunacy 
See  under  COMMISSION.  —Commuaaner  in 
lunacy,  a  commissioner  appointed  by  statute 
to  visit  and  superintend  asylums  and  grant 
license*  to  persons  who  wish  to  open  houses 
for  the  reception  of  patient*.— SVN.  Insan- 
ity, derangement,  craziness.  mania. 
Lunar  (lu'ner).  a.  [L.  lunarit,  from  Iuna, 
the  moon. )  1.  Pertaining  to  the  moon;  as, 
lunar  observations  i  Sleasured  by  the  re- 
volution* of  the  moon ;  as,  lunar  days  or 
years.— 3.  Resembling  the  moon;  round. 

In  the  right  hand  a  pointed  dart  they  wield ; 
The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  a  lunar  shield. 

4  t  Influenced  by  the  moon. 

They  have  denominated   some  herbs  solar  and 
some  lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words. 
Kaevn. 

-  Lunar  bone,  one  of  the  bone*  of  the  wrist. 
-Lunar  cauitic,  nitrate  of  silver —Lunar 
cycle,  the  period  of  time  after  which  the 
new  moons  return  on  the  same  days  of  the 
year.  See  CYCLE.  —  Lunar  dittance  (naut 
•wtron.),  a  term  denoting  the  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  fixed  star 
or  planet  lying  nearly  In  the  line  of  IU  path. 
by  means  of  which  the  longitude  of  a  ship 
at  tea  Is  found.—  Lunar  tne-tAod  (naur. 
tutron. ).  the  method  of  determining  the  lon- 
gitude of  a  place  or  ship  from  the  observa- 
tion of  lunar  distances.  -  Lunar  munlh 
See  MONTH  -Lunar  obtrmation  generally 
mean*  an  observation  of  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  a  star  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  longitude  —Lunar  tablti:  (a)  In  twtron. 
table*  of  the  moon's  motions  arranged  for 
computing  the  moon'*  true  place  at  any 
time  past  or  future,  (o)  In  navigation,  lo- 
garithmic tables  for  correcting  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from 
a  fixed  star  on  account  of  refraction  and 
parallax  —  Lunar  tAxory.  the  deduction  of 
the  moons  motion  from  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion.—Lunar  yrar.  See  YEAR 
Lunar  (lu'ner),  n.  In  navigation,  lunar  dis 
tancr. 

Lunarta  (!u  ni'ri-aX  n.  [From  L  Iuna.  the 
moon.)  A  genus  of  biennial  and  perennial 
cruciferous  herb*,  natives  of  central  and 
southern  Europe:  to  called  from  the  broad 
•livery  dlssepimenu  of  the  pod  resembling 
a  full  moon.  One  of  the  species  (L  Mcnni.) 
Is  known  by  the  English  name,  of  AOM*C« 
"r.  .•»*»  *>*"•  »  I*  a  tall  erect  blenniaf 
with  lam  cordate  leave*  and  terminal  ra- 
cemes of  purple  or  white  flowers. 

J  -  -\  (lu-na'ri-anX  n.    An  Inhabitant  of 


Lunary  (lu'na-ri),  a.  A  plant,  moouwort 
(ttiii,  h  see). 

Lunate,  Lunated(lu'nat,lu'nat-ed),a.  Hav- 
iugaform  resembling  thatof  the  half-moon; 
crescent-shaped;  as,  a  lunate  leaf. 
Lunatic  (lu'nat-ikX  a.  [L.  lunaticui.  See 
1-iNACV.l  1.  Affected  by  lunacy;  mad;  in- 
sane; at.  a  lunatic  person.  Shak.  2.  Indi- 
cating or  exhibiting  lunacy.  '  Bedlam  beg- 
gars, from  low  farms,  sometimes  with  lunatic 
bans,  sometimes  with  prayers.'  Shak. 
Lunatic  (lu'nat-ik),  n.  A  person  affected 
by  lunacy;  an  Insane  person;  properly,  one 
who  has  lucid  Interval*;  a  person  of  on- 
sound  mind;  a  madman.— Lunatic  anlum, 
a  house  or  hospital  established  for  the  re- 
ception of  lunatics. 

Lunation  ( lu-na'shon  X  n  [L.L.  lunar  to, 
Itinati'inin.  from  L.  luno,  lunatum,  to  bend 
like  a  half-moon  or  crescent,  from  Iuna,  a 
moon.]  The  period  of  a  synodic  revolution 
of  the  moon,  or  the  time  from  one  new  moon 
to  the  following. 

Lunch  (lunsh),  n.  [Prov.  K..  a  lump  or 
piece,  probably  a  form  of  lump,  as  hunch 
of  hump,  bunch  of  bump,  dunch  (Sc.)  of 
dump.  The  use  of  the  word  to  mean  food 
taken  between  meals  is  paralleled  by  the 
common  Scotch  use  of  piece  in  this  sense.  ] 
A  luncheon  (which  see) 
Lunch  (lunsh),  v.t.  To  take  a  lunch. 
Luncheon  (lunsh'on),  n  [A  longer  form  of 
lunch,  perhaps  for  lunching;  or  the  termina- 
tion may  be  borrowed  from  nuticheon,  which 
seems  to  be  really  a  word  of  different  origin 
altogether.  See  NCNCUEON.J  1.  A  lump 
of  bread;  a  slice. 

I  sliced  the  luncktfH  from  the  barley-loaf.     Gay. 

2.  A  slight  repast  or  meal  between  break- 
fast and  dinner  — formerly  between  dinner 
and  supper;  food  taken  at  any  time  except 
at  a  regular  meal. 

Luncheon  (lunsh'onX  t>.i  To  take  lunch  or 
luncheon. 

While  ladies  are  ln*chio>iinf  on  Perigord  pie.  or 
coursing  in  whirling  britskas.  performing  all  the  sin- 
gular ceremonies  of  a  London  morning  in  the  heart 
of  the  season.  Ditraeli. 

Luncheon-par  (lunsh'on-bar),  n.  A  part  of 
an  inn  or  public-house  where  luncheon  can 
be  had. 

Lune  (lun),  n.  [L.  funa,  the  moon.)  1.  Any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  or  half- 
moon.  [Rare.]— 2.  In  geom.  a  figure  formed 
on  a  sphere  or  on  a  plane  by  two  arcs  of 
circles  which  inclose  a  space. 

The  font  of  Hippocrates  is  famous  as  being  the 
first  curvilinear  space  whose  area  was  exactly  deter- 
mined. Daviti 

S. t  A  fit  of  lunacy  or  madness;  a  freak;  a 
crotchet:  a  whim.  '  Those  dangerous  unsafe 
lu  net  I'  the  king. '  Shut 
Lune  (lun),  n.  [Probably  another  form  of 
line.]  A  leash;  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk 
Lunett(lu'net).  n.  [See  LUNETTE.]  A  little 
moon;  a  satellite.  Bp.  Hall. 
Lunette  (l"-net'x  n  [Fr  lunette,  dim  of 
L.  Juno,  the  moon.)  1.  In 
fort,  a  work  in  the  form  of 
a  redan  with  flanks,  used 
as  an  advanced  work. —2.  In 
farriery,  a  half  hone-shoe, 
which  wanU  the  sponge,  or 
that  part  of  the  branch 
which  runs  toward  the  ' 
quarters  of  the  foot.— S.  A 
piece  of  felt  to  cover  the  eye  of  a  vicious 
horse.— 4.  In  craft,  an  aperture  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  in  a  concave  ceiling :  such 
are  the  upper  lighU  to  the  naves  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  and  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don.—6.  A  kind  of  watch-glass,  flattened  in 
the  centre  ;  also,  a  kind  of  convexo-con- 


Lung  lluni;).  "•  [A-  Sax.  lunge,  pi.  hitmen, 
Icel.  liiiHia,  lunifti,  D.  long,  Dan.  and  G. 
luiuje.  Wedgwood  may  be  right  in  tracing 
the  root-meaning  to  lightness  or  sponginess, 
seen  In  Bav.  luck,  lunli,  light.  Conip.  Tight*.] 
1.  In  anot.  one  of  the  two  organs  of  respira- 
tion in  air-breathing  animals.  They  are 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  heart  and 
larger  blood-vessels.  Each  is  inclosed  in 
itsown  serous  membrane,  called  the  pk-m:i 
The  general  form  of  the  lung  Is  pyramidal, 
the  base  resting  on  the  diaphragm,  the  apex 
extending  to  the  base  of  the  neck.  Each 
lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  deep 
transverse  fissure  near  iU  middle,  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  being  again  partially 


LajUJTt  (lu'n»-rtX  a.     Same  as  Lunar 


Lunette.  St  Paul's.  London. 


Human  Lungs,  Heart,  and  great  Vessels. 

A,  Lungs  with  the  anterior  edges  turned  back  to 
snow  the  heart  and  bronchia.  B,  Heart,  c,  Aorta. 
D.  Pulmonary  artery.  E.  Ascending  vena  cava. 
V,  Trachea,  c  G.  Bronchia.  H  H.  Carotid  arteries 
1  1.  Jugular  veins.  JJ.  Subclavian  arteries.  K  K.  Sub- 
cl.ivian  veins,  p  p.  Costal  cartilages,  o  Anterior 
cardiac  artery,  k.  Right  auricle. 

divided.  The  left  lung  is  narrower  than  the 
right,  but  is  somewhat  longer.  Their  sub- 
stance is  light  and  spongy,  and  being  filled 
with  air-cells  floats  readily  on  water.  When 
the  chest  is  expanded,  the  air,  passing  down 
the  windpipe  into  the  capillary  ramifications 
of  the  bronchi,  acts  on  the  blood  that  has 
been  vitiated  by  circulation,  exchanging 
gases  with  it  through  the  walls  of  the  air- 
vessels.  Thus  purified  the  blood  returns  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  air 
laden  with  carbonic  acid,  is  expelled  by  the 
collapse  of  the  chest.  Among  birds  the 
lungs  do  not  hang  free  In  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  but  are  attached  to  the  ribs  and 
backbone,  the  bronchi  opening  into  the  air 
canals  of  the  body.  In  reptiles  the  lungs 
are  much  more  simple,  but  differ  little  from 
the  mammal  type.  In  serpents  only  one 
lung  is  fully  developed,  the  other  being 
rudimentary.  In  amphibians  partially,  and 
in  fishes  wholly,  the  lungs  are  replaced  by 
gills.  —2.  pi  (a)  A  person  having  a  strong 
voice.  (6)  A  servant  who  blew  the  fire  of  an 
alchemist. 

That  is  his  lire-drake. 
His  tun£i,  his  zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals 

B.  y*um. 

Lunge  (limj),  n.  [Contr.  from  allonge  (which 

see).]    A  sudden  thrust  or  pass,  as  with  a 

sword.    Formerly  written  Longe. 
Lunge  Ounj),  r.i.    To  make  a  thrust  or  pass, 

as  with  a  sword  or  rapier;  as,  he  instantly 

lunged  at  him. 
Lunge  (lunj),  o.t.   In  the  manege,  to  exercise 

(a  h.irse)  by  running  round  in  a  ring  while 

held  by  a  long  rein.     Thackeray. 
Lunged  (lungd).a.  1.  Having  lungs.  —2  Draw- 

ing Tu  an'l  expelling  air  like  the  lungs.  '  The 

lunged  bellows.'    Dryden. 
Lungeous  (lunJ'usX  a.    [O.Fr  longu,  a  lout, 

from  long,  long.)    Awkward  ;  rough  ;  cruel  ; 

quarrelsome.     [Provincial.] 
Lung-grown  flung'gron),  a.   In  med.  having 

lungs  that  a<lhere  to  the  pleura. 
Lungie  (lung1!),  n.    The  guillemot.    Sir  W. 

Scutt.    [Scotch.] 
Lungls.1  n.   [OFr.  longu.    See  LOUNGE.]  A 

lingerer;  a  dull,  drowsy  fellow.  Beau,  d-  Ft. 
Lungless  (lungHcs),  a.    Having  no  lungs. 
Lungwort  (lung'wert),  n.    1.  A  plant  of  the 

genus  Pulmonaria  (/'.  oficinaKi),  nat.  order 

Boraginacea?.  It  is  a  common  garden  flower, 

having  red  and  purple  tubular  blossoms. 

and  leave*  speckled  like  human  lungs.  :u>.! 

on  account  of  this  resemblance  has  been 

used  in  pulmonary  diseases.  —  2.  A  li<  In  n 


Luni-current  (lu'ni-ku-rent),  a.    Bavin 


FMe,  Or.  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  Un;      note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abtme;      J.  Sc.  teg. 
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relation  to  phases  in  currents,  depending 
on  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

Luniform  (lu'ni-form),  a.  [L.  tuna,  the 
moon,  and/orma,  shape.]  Resembling  the 
moon. 

Lunisolar  (lu-ni-so'lar),  a.  [L.  tuna,  moon, 
ami  sola  ris,  from  sol,  sun.  ]  Compounded  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon;  resulting 
from  the  united  action  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
—Lunisolar  precession,  in  astron,  that  por- 
tion of  the  annual  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes which  depends  on  the  joint  action  of 
the  sun  and  moon.— Lunisolar  period,  that 
after  which  the  eclipses  again  return  in  the 
same  order.  —  Lunisolar  year,  a  period  of 
time  consisting  of  532  common  years,  found 
by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  sun  by  that 
of  the  moon. 

Lunisticet  (lu'nis-tis),  n.  [L.  luna,  the 
moon,  and  sto,  steti,  or  sisto,  to  stand.]  In 
astron.  the  farthest  point  of  the  moon's 
northing  and  southing  in  its  monthly  revol- 
ution. 

Luni-tidal  (lu'ni-ti-dal),  a.  Relating  to 
tidal  motions  dependent  on  the  moon. 

Lunt  (hint),  n.  [D.  lont,  Dan.  and  G.  lunte, 
a  match.]  1.  The  match-cord  used  for  firing 
cannon.— 2.  A  burning  match;  a  light,  as  of 
apipe;  aflame;  a  column  of  flameandsmoke; 
a  column  of  smoke,  as  that  arising  from  a 
tobacco-pipe  vigorously  puffed.  [Scotch.] 

She  fuiTt  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  litnt.        Burns. 

Lunt  (hint),  v,i.  To  emit  smoke;  to  flame; 
to  be  on  fire.  [Scotch.] 

The  luntin  pipe,  an*  sneeshin  mill. 

Are  handed  round  wi1  right  guid-will.      Burns. 

Lunula  (lu'nu-la),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  luna,  the 
moon.]  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
moon  or  crescent;  specifically,  in  anat.  the 
small  white  semilunar  mark  at  the  base  of 
the  nails. 

Lunular  (lu'nu-ler),  a.  [From  L.  lunula, 
dim.  of  luna,  the  moon.]  Having  a  form 
like  that  of  the  new  moon ;  shaped  like  a 

small  crescent. 

Lunulate,  Lunulated  (lu'nu-lat,  IQ'nu-Iat- 
ed),  a.  [From  L.  lunula,  dim.  of  luna,  the 
moon.]  Resembling  a  small  crescent;  as,  a 
lunulate  leaf. 

Lunule  (lu'nul),  n.  [L.  lunula,  dim.  of  luna, 
the  moon.]  Something  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  moon  or  crescent ;  as,  (a)  a  crescent- 
like  mark  or  spot  on  some  bivalve  shells. 
(&)  In  geom.  a  lune.  See  LUNE. 

Lunule t  (lu'nu-let),  n.  [L.  lunula,  dim.  of 
luna,  the  moon.]  In  entom.  a  small  spot  in 
insects  shaped  like  a  half-moon,  and  differ- 
ing in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Lunullte  (lu'nu-lit),  n.  [L.  luna,  the  moon, 
and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  small  fossil 
coral:  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Lupercal  (lu-per'kal  or  lu'per-kal),  a.  [From 
Lupercal,  a  grotto  in  the  Palatine  Hill  sacred 
to  Lupercus,  identified  by  the  Romans  with 
the  Lycean  Pan :  ao  called  because  he  warded 
off  the  wolves,  from  lupus,  a  wolf.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Lupercalia,  or  feasts  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  Lupercus  or  Pan. 

Lupercal  (lu-per'kal  or  lu'per-kal),  n. 
pl.  Lupercalia  (IQ-per-ka'li-a).  One  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Roman  feasts,  celebrated 
every  year  in  the  middle  of  February  in 
honour  of  Lupercus. 

You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.  Shak. 

Lupiform  (Ifi'pi-f  orm),  a.  [L.  lupus,  a  wolf, 
and  forma,  likeness.]  Wolf-like:  a  charac- 
teristic designation  of  a  form  of  syphilis,  in 
which  the  clustered  tubercles  form  patches 
of  disorganized  skin,  and  the  surface  is  per- 
forated by  deep  ulcerated  pits. 

Lupine  (lu'pin),  a.  Like  a  wolf;  wolfish; 
ravenous. 

Lupine  (lu'pin),  n.  [Fr.  lupin;  L.  lupinus. 
See  LUPINUS.]  The  common  name  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Lupinus  (which  see). 

Lupinine,  Lupinite  (lu'pin-in,  lu'pin-it),  n. 
A  peculiar  bitter  substance  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Lupinus  albus. 

Lupinus  (lu-pi'nus),  n.  [L.,  from  lupus,  a 
wolf,  in  allusion  to  its  destroying  or  exhaust- 
ing land.]  A  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy 
annual,  perennial,  and  half -shrubby  plants, 
some  of  which  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  gaily-coloured 
nowers;  the  lupines.  They  belong  to  the  nat. 
order  Leguminosae,  and  inhabit  Europe,  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, a  few  annual  species  being  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  leaves  are  sim- 
ple, digitate,  or  composed  of  many  leaflets; 
the  flowers  are  usually  blue,  violet,  or  varie- 


gated, more  rarely  pink,  yellow,  or  white, 
in  terminal  racemes.  L,  dibits  is  much 
grown  in  Italy  and  Sicily  for  forage,  as  well 
as  for  the  seeds,  which  are  used  as  food. 

LupOUS  (lu'pus),  a.  Wolfish ;  like  a  wolf. 
[Rare.] 

Lupulin,  Lupuline  (lu'pu-lin),  «•  [L.  lu- 
pulus,  hops.]  1.  The  peculiar  bitter  aro- 
matic principle  of  the  hop.  CaHed  also 
Lupulite.—2.  The  fine  yellow  powder  of 
hops,  which  contains  the  bitter  principle. 
It  consists  of  little  round  glands,  which  are 
found  upon  the  stipules  and  fruit,  and  is 
obtained  by  drying,  heating,  and  then  sift- 
ing the  hops.  It  is  largely  used  in  medicine. 

Lupulite  (lu'pu-lit),  n.    See  LUPULIN,  l. 

Lupus  (lu'pus),  n.  [L.,  a  wolf.]  1.  In  astron. 
one  of  the  southern  constellations,  situated 
on  the  south  of  Scorpio. — 2.  In  med.  a  slow 
non-contagious  tubercular  affection,  occur- 
ring especially  about  the  face,  and  com- 
monly ending  in  ragged  ulcerations  of  the 
nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  eyelids,  and  lips.  It 
is  so  termed  from  its  eating  away  the  flesh. 
It  is  also  called  Noli-me-tangere. — Lupus 
inetallorum,  the  alchemical  name  of  stib- 
nite  or  sulphide  of  antimony. 

Lurch  (lerch),  n.  [O.Fr.  lourche,  ourche,  It. 
lurcio,  G.  lurz,  lurtsch,  a  lurch  at  cribbage.] 
A  term  at  the  game  of  cribbage,  denoting  the 
position  of  a  player  who  has  not  made  his 
thirty-first  hole  when  his  opponent  has 
pegged  his  sixty-flrst.  The  loser  in  such  a 
case  is  said  to  be  left  in  Ike  lurch,  in  French 
expressed  by  il  demeura  lourche  (Cotgrave). 
Hence,  to  leave  in  the  lurch,  to  leave  in  a 
difficult  situation  or  in  embarrassment;  to 
leave  in  a  forlorn  state  or  without  help. 
Cotgrave. 

Lurch  (lerch),  v.  i.  [A  form  of  lurk,  as  church 
of  kirk,  birch  of  birk,  bench  of  bank,  &c.  See 
LURK.]  1.  To  withdraw  to  one  side  or  to  a 
private  place;  to  lie  in  ambush  or  in  secret; 
to  lie  close;  to  lurk. 

Fond  of  prowling  and  lurching  out  at  night  after 
their  own  sinful  pleasures.  Kingsley. 

2.  To  shift;  to  play  tricks. 

I  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.    Shak. 

3.  To  roll  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in 
a  heavy  sea;  to  stagger  to  one  side,  as  a  tipsy 
man. 

Lurch  (lerch),  n.  [See  LURCH,  v.i.]  Naut. 
a  sudden  roll  of  a  ship. — Lee  lurch,  a  sudden 
roll  to  the  leeward,  as  when  a  heavy  sea 
strikes  the  ship  on  the  weather  side. 

Lurch  (lerch), v.t.  [Partly  based  on  LURCH, 
the  gaming  term,  partly  on  LURCH, v.i.]  l.To 
anticipate  or  outstrip  in  acquiring  some- 
thing; to  deprive  of  by  anticipating;  to  rob. 

You  have  lurched  your  friends  of  the  better  half  of 
the  garland  by  concealing  the  part  of  the  plot. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  take  or  gain  privily  or  secretly  before 
other  competitors,  or  when  others  do  not 
or  cannot;  to  appropriate;  to  steal. 

The  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a  Duke  of 
Venice,  put  lately  into  many  men's  heads  by  some 
one  or  other  subtilely  driving  on  under  this  notion 
his  own  ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  crown.  Milton. 

3.  To  leave  in  the  lurch;  to  deceive;  to  dis- 
appoint. 

This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or  lurch 

the  sincere  communicant  South. 

LUTCht  (lerch),  v.t.    [Comp.  L.  lurco,  lurcho, 

to  devour  greedily.   See  also  above.]  To  eat 

or  swallow  greedily;  to  eat  up;  to  devour. 

Too  far  off  from  great  cities  may  hinder  business ; 
or  too  near  lurchtth  all  provisions,  and  inaketh 
everything  dear.  Bacon. 

Lurcher  (lerch'er),  n.  1.  One  that  lies  in 
wait  or  lurks;  one  that  watches,  as  to  steal, 
or  to  betray  or  entrap;  a  poacher. 

Swift  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies.   Gay. 

Especially  — 2.  A  dog  that  lies  in  wait  for 
game,  as  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  fallow- 
deer,  &c.,  drives  them  into  nets,  runs  them 
down  or  seizes  them.  This  species  of  dog 
is  said  to  be  descended  from  the  shepherd's 
dog  and  the  greyhound,  and  is  more  used 
by  poachers  than  sportsmen. 
Lurcher  (lerch'er),  n.  [See  LURCH,  to  eat.] 
A  glutton;  a  gourmandizer. 
Lurdan,  Lurdane  (ler'dan,  ler'dan),  a. 
[O.Fr.  lourdin,  lourdein,  from  lourd,  heavy, 
dull,  thick-headed.  See LOORD.]  Blockish; 
stupid;  clownish;  lazy  and  useless. 

In  one  (chamber). 

Red  after  revel,  droned  her  lurdane  knights 
Slumbering.  Tennyson. 

Lurdan,  Lurdane  (ler/dan,  ler'dan),  n.  A 
clown;  a  blockhead;  a  lazy  useless  person. 

Lure  (lur),  n.  [Fr.  leurre,  from  M.H.G. 
luodar,  a  lure,  G.  luder,  carrion,  a  bait  for 


wild  beasts.]  1.  In  falconry,  an  object  some- 
what resembling  a  bird  thrown  into  the  air 
to  recall  a  hawk,  often  a  bunch  of  feathers 
or  several  wings  tied  together  and  attached 
to  a  cord.  The  hawk  being  accustomed  to 
get  pieces  of  flesh  to  eat  from  the  lure, 
this  object  comes  to  have  a  great  influence 
on  it,  so  that  it  will  return  when  the  falconer 
swings  the  lure  about  and  whistles  or  calls. 
Hence— 2.  Any  enticement ;  that  which  in- 
vites by  the  prospect  of  advantage  or  plea- 
sure. '  With  a  smile  made  small  account  of 
beauty  and  her  lures.'  Milton. 
Lure  (lur),  v.i.  To  call  an  animal,  especially 
a  hawk. 

Standing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill.  Bacon. 
At  whatsoever  hour  of  the  day  the  boy  lured  for 
him,  and  called  '  Limo,'  were  the  dolphin  never  so 
close  hidden,  out  he  would,  and  come  abroad. 

Holland. 

Lure  (lur),  v.t.  pret.A  pp.  lured;  ppr.  luring. 

1.  In  falconry,  to  attract  by  a  lure,  as  a 
hawk;  to  attract  to  a  lure  by  the  voice. 

O,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  1     Shak. 

2.  To  entice ;  to  attract ;  to  invite  by  any- 
thing that  promises  pleasure  or  advantage. 
'  Lured  on  by  the  pleasure  of  this  bait.'  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.     Cay. 

Lurid  (lur'id),  a.  [L.  luridus.}  Pale  yellow, 
as  flame;  ghastly  pale;  gloomy;  dismal. 

All  these  thoughts  of  love  and  strife 
Glimmered  through  his  lurid  life.    Longfellow. 

2.  In  bot.  having  a  dirty  brown  colour,  a 
little  clo*uded. 

Lurk  (16rk),  v.i.  [Apparently  correspond- 
ing to  N.  luska,  Dan.  luske,  to  lurk,  to  skulk; 
allied  to  Dan.  lur,  G.  lauer,  an  ambush  or 
watching;  perhaps  to  lower  (v.i.),  listen,  &c. 
See  LURCH,  v.i.]  1.  To  lie  hid;  to  lie  in  wait 

Let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for 
the  innocent.  Prov.  i.  n. 

2.  To  lie  concealed  or  unperceived. 

The  spectral  form  of  an  awful  fate  dominating  all 
things  human  and  divine  might  lurk  in  the  back- 
ground, but  it  did  not  obtrude  itself  or  mar  the  fair- 
ness or  completeness  of  that  seemly  human  life  in 
which  the  spirit  found  satisfaction  and  rest. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Lurker  (lerk'er),  n.    One  that  lurks  or  keeps 

out  of  sight. 
Lurking-hole,  Lurking-place  (lerk'ing- 

hol,  lerfc'ing-plas),  n.    A  place  in  which  one 

lurks  or  lies  concealed ;  a  secret  place ;  a 

hiding-place;  a  den. 
Lurry  (lui'i),  n.   [W.  livery,  precipitant;  llwr, 

that  tends  forward.]    1.  A  confused  throng; 

a  crowd;  a  heap. 

A  lurry  and  rabble  of  poor  farthing  friars,  who  have 
neither  rent  nor  revenue.  World  of  Wonders. 

2.  A  confused  inarticulate  sound  or  utter- 
ance; as,  a  lurry  of  words. 

We  are  not  to  leave  duties  for  no  duties,  and  to  turn 
prayers  into  a  kind  of  lurry.  Milton. 

Lurry  Our/i).  n-    A  lorry-    Lord  Lytton. 

Luscmia  (lus-sin'i-a),  n.  A  genus  of  inses- 
sorial  birds  of  the  thrush  family  (Turdidse), 
to  which  the  nightingale  (L.  philomela) 
belongs.  See  NIGHTINGALE. 

Luscious  (hish'us),  a.  [O.E.  lushious.  Comp. 
lush.]  1.  Very  sweet;  delicious;  grateful 
to  the  taste;  pleasing;  delightful. 

And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste.  Dryden. 
He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of 
some  gainful  purchase.  South. 

2.  Sweet  or  rich  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate; 
sweet  to  excess;  hence,  unctuous;  fulsome. 

He  had  a  tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  that  was 
apt  to  tire  the  patience  of  his  hearers.  Jeffrey. 

3.  Smutty;  ooscene.    [Rare.] 
Lusciously  (lush'us-li),  adv.     In  a  luscious 

manner. 

Lusciousness  (lush'us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  luscious. 

Luserae  (lu'sfirn),  n.  [Fr.  loup-cervier,  L. 
lupus-cervaiius,  deer-wolf—  lupus,  a  wolf, 
and  cervus,  a  stag.]  A  lynx. 

Lush  Gush)*  °"  [Probably  connected  with 
lish,  Sc.  leish,  vigorous,  active,  lust,  lusty: 
the  common  derivation  from  luscious,  and 
that  from  delicious,  in  O.  E.  sometimes 
written  licious,  may  however  be  correct.} 
Fresh,  luxuriant,  and  juicy;  succulent. 

How/tt-rA  and  lusty  the  grass  looks!  how  green!  SJta&. 
And  at  the  root  thro  lush  green  grasses  burn'd 
The  red  anemone.  Tennyson. 

Lush  (lush),  n.  [Same  origin  as  lushy  (which 
see).]  Intoxicating  drink;  especially  beer. 
[Slang.] 

Lushburg,  Luxemburg  (msh'berg,  iuks'- 
em-berg),  n.  A  counterfeit  coin  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  coined  at  Luxembourg,  and 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  (70;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si?i0;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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nude  to  represent  the  Enf  Uib  colni  then 


,i,  o.  ['A  word  attributed  for 
jforteln  to  the  name  of  Luthington,  a 
one*  well-known  London  brewer,  but  when 
we  find  losho  and  lotkana  In  a  Gypsy  dia- 
lect meaning  lolly.  .  .  .  there  seems  to  be 
lOftv*  ground  for  supposing  the  word  to  be 
Don  Eomany  '  C.  O.  Leland.)  Tipsy  or 
under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicating  liquor. 


An  Idle,  lazy  fellow ;  a 


Inclined  to  lusk  or 


-.    •  ' 

Lusltanlans  or  the  Portuguese.]  The  cele- 
brated Portuguese  epic  poem,  written  by 
Camoens,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government  In  India.  It  wai  pub- 

Lusk't  (taskl  a.    flcel  Kttr,  weak,  idle.] 
Lazy;  slothful.    Sir  T.  More. 
Lusk  t  (lusk),  «. 

Lusk  t  (lusk),  r.i.    To  be  Idle,  Indolent,  or 

unemployed.     Warner. 
Lusklsh  t  (lu>k'i>h),  a. 

l»e  lazy     Marstm. 

Lusklshly  t  (lusk'ish-li).  adv.    Lazily. 
Luskliiiness  t  (luak'ish-nes),  n.   Disposition 

to  indolence;  laziness. 
Lusorloust  (lu-so'ri-us),  a.     [L.  lutonus, 

from  ludo,  Ittsum,  to  sport]    Of  or  per- 

taining to  play;  sportive. 

Many  loo  nicely  la*'  exceptions  at  cards,  tables, 
and  dice,  and  such  mixed  lusorious  lots.  Burton. 

Lusoryt  (lu'so-rl),  o.  IL.  lusmus.]  Used 
In  play;  playful;  as,  lusory  methods  of  in- 
structing children.  Jar.  Taylor. 

Lust  (lust),  n.  [A.  Sax.  O.Sax.  D.  O.  and 
8w.  lust;  Icel.  lyst,  loiti;  Dan.  lyst;  Ooth. 
lustus,  desire,  lutton,  to  desire.  The  root 
meaning  Is  believed  by  Grimm  to  be  seen 
in  the  IceL  Ijilita,  to  smite,  so  that  liut 
would  originally  mean  what  smites  or  the 
state  of  being  smitten.  See  the  verb.] 

1.  Longing  desire  ;  eagerness  to  possess  or 
enjoy;  as,  the  lust  of  gain. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue.  I  will  orertake.  I 
will  divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
then.  Ex.  xv.  a. 

2.  Evil  propensity;  depraved  affection  or 
desire  ;  more  especially,  sexual  appetite  ; 
unlawful  desire  of  sexual  pleasure;  con- 
cupiscence.   Rom.  I  27. 

Uthou  would*  know  sin's  strength,  thy  lusts  bow  hard 

Affainst  them  take  up  arms  and  earnest  war  proclaim  . 
Mff.  Trench. 

3  t  Pleasure;  will;  Inclination. 

Tombling  backe  he  downe  did  slyde 
Over  ate  horses  taile  above  a  stryde  ; 
Whence  little  lull  he  had  to  rise  againe.     Sfmser. 

4.  t  Vigour;  active  power. 

Trees  win  grow  greater,  and  bear  better  fruit,  if  you 
pot  salt,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  blood,  to  the  root;  the  cause 
smay  be  the  increasing  the  Just  or  spirit  of  the  root. 
Bmtm. 

Luit  (lust),  r.i.  [A.  Sax.  lustan.  li/nlan, 
Icel.  lyita,  Dan.  lustr,  D.  lusten,  O.  lutttn. 
Lilt,  to  please.  Is  another  form.]  It  To 
list  ;  to  like.  '  But  all  had  leave  that  lutt.  ' 
Speruer.-i  Todeslre  eagerly;  to  long:  witli 
after. 

Thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates,  what- 
soever thy  soul  tustetlt  after.  Deut.  xii.  15 

3  To  have  carnal  desire;  to  desire  eagerly 
the  gratification  of  carnal  appetite  :   with 


Whosoever  Inoketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her 
hath  commuted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart. 
Mat  v.  08. 

4.  To  have  Irregular  or  Inordinate  desires. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  luileth  to  envy. 

jam.  iv.  5. 

We  should  not  tttst  after  evil  things  as  they  also  lusted. 
I  Cor.  x.  6. 

Lust-breathed  (lusfbreTHd),  a.    Animated 

by  lust    SAn* 
Lost-dieted  (lust'ill-et-ed).  n.     Fed  upon 

lust;  pampered  by  lust     'The  superfluous 

and  luit-dietrd  man.'    Shale 
Luster  ilust'-'T).  n.    One  Inflamed  with  lust. 
Luster  t  (lus'teiX  n.    [L  lustrum,  a  den  of 

wild  beast*.  )    The  den  or  abode  of  a  wild 

beast 

But  turning  to  his  luster.  calves  and  dam 
He  shows  abhorred  death.  Ckafman. 

Lustful  (lust'ful),  a.  1.  Having  Inst  or  eager 
desire  of  carnal  gratification:  libidinous;  as, 
an  Intemperate  and  liutful  man.  —2  Provok- 
ing  to  sensuality;  Inciting  to  lust  or  exciting 
carnal  desire 
Thence  nla  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged.  Milton. 

3.  Vigorous;  mbn«t;  stout;  lusty     -Lustful 
health  '    SatktilU 
Lustfully  (lusffni-U).  ad.      In  a  lustful 
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Lnstfulness  (liwfful-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

I,em-  lustful;  libidinousnesa. 
Lustict  (lust'ik),  a.    Lusty;  vigorous;  Jovial. 

As  luttict  and  frolick  as  lords  in  their  bowers^ 

Lustihead,  Lustihood  0"»t'l -hed,   lust'i- 
The  quality  of  being  lusty;  vigour 
of  body. 

A  goodly  personage. 

Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  lustihtad.    Spenser. 
He  is  so  full  of  lustihood.  he  will  ride 
Jonst  for  it,  and  win.  Tennyson. 

I  ooking  back  with  sad  admiration  on  exploits  of 
you'thful  Tustihood  which  could  be  enacted^o njore. 

Lustily  (lust'i-li).  adv.  In  a  lusty  manner; 
vigorously;  strongly. 

I  determine  to  light  lustily  for  him.          Shot. 

Lustiness  (lust'i-nes),  "•  Tbe  Btate  °'  belns 
lusty;  vigour;  robustness. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness. 

Lustless  (lustles),  o.  1.  Free  from  lust.- 
2.t  Listless;  languid;  lifeless;  indifferent 

Seemeth  thy  flock  thy  counsel  can. 

So  lustiest  been  they,  so  weak,  so  wan.     Spenser. 

Lustra!  (lus'tral),  o.  [L.  lustralis,  from 
lustra  to  purify.)  1  Used  in  purification; 
as  lustra!  water.  'His  better  parts  by 
lustral  waves  refined.'  Garth.  —  2.  Per- 
taining to  purification;  as,  lustral  days. 

Lustrate  (lus'trat),  t>.(.  [L.  lustra,  lus- 
tratum,  to  cleanse,  from  lustrum.]  To 
make  clear  or  pure;  to  purify. 

Lustratet  (lus'trat),  «.i.  To  go  about  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  as  to  the  cleansing 
or  purification  of  a  place. 

Thrice  through  Avcnune's  mount  he  doth  lustrate. 
Vicars, 

Lustration  (lus-tra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  making  clear  or  pure;  a  cleans- 
ing or  purifying  by  water. 

And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring.       Dryden. 

2.  In  doss,  antiq.  the  sacrifices  or  ceremonies 
by  which  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  people 
defiled  by  crimes  were  purified. 
Lustre  (lus'ter),  n.  [Fr.  lustre;  L.  lustrum. 
a  purificatory  sacrifice,  from  (no,  to  wash 
away  to  purify,  or  as  others  think,  from 
lutxo,  to  shine.  See  LCSTRUM.]  1.  Bright- 
ness; splendour;  gloss;  as,  the  lustre  of  the 
sun  or  stars;  the  lustre  of  silk. 

The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.     Pepe. 

2.  In  mineral,  a  variation  In  the  nature 
of  the  reflecting  surface  of  minerals.  In 
this  sense  It  designates,  first,  the  kind  or 
quality  of  the  light  reflected;  second,  the 
degree  of  intensity.  There  are  six  recog- 
nized qualities  of  lustre  —  metallic,  as  in 
pyrites  and  glance-coal;  adamantine,  as 
in  the  diamond ;  vitreous,  as  in  glass ; 
resinous,  as  in  pitchstone ;  pearly,  as  in 
gypsum:  and  silky,  as  in  amianthus.  With 
regard  to  degree  of  intensity,  the  lustre  is 
said  to  be  splendent  when  it  can  be  seen 
at  a  great  distance ;  shining,  when  the 
reflected  light  is  weak ;  glistening,  when 
observed  only  at  a  short  distance;  glimmer- 
ing, when  the  surface  presents  only  luminous 
points;  and  dull,  when  the  surface  is  almost 
destitute  of  lustre. —3.  The  splendour  of 
birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fame;  renown;  dis- 
tinction. 

His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years, 
rather  without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  lustre. 
H'otton. 

4.  A  sconce  with  lights;  a  branched  chande- 
lier ornamented  with  drops  or  pendants  of 
cut  glass. 

Double  rows  of  lustres  lighted  up  the  nave.  Eustace. 

6.  A  fabric  for  ladies'  dresses,  consisting  of 
cotton  warp  and  woollen  weft.  It  is  plain 
or  self-coloured,  and  has  a  highly  finished 
lustrous  surface. 

Lustre  (lus'ter),  n.  [Directly  from  L.  lus- 
trum, and  therefore  ultimately  the  same 
word  as  preceding.  See  Ll'gTRDM.)  The 
space  of  five  years;  a  lustrum  (which  see). 

Lustreless*  lus'U-r-Ies),  a.  Destitute  of  lustre 

Lustrlcal  ( lus't  ri-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  puri 
flcation.  Middleton. 

Lustring  Ous'tringV  n.  [From  lustre.]  A 
species  of  glossy  silk  cloth.  [Corruptly  writ- 
ten Lutestring.] 

Lustrous  (lus'trus),  a.  Characterized  by 
lustre;  bright;  shining;  luminous. 

My  sword  and  yours  are  kin.    Good  sparks  and  lut 
trous.  ShaJt. 

Lustrously  (lus'trus-li),  adv.  In  a  lustrous 
manner;  brilliantly;  luminously. 

Lustrum  (lus'trum),  n.  pL  Lustrums  or 
Lustra (lus'trumz,  lus'tra).  [L.]  1.  A  lus- 
tration or  purification;  particularly,  the 
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purification  of  the  whole  Roman  people 
performed  at  the  end  of  every  five  years. 
Hence — 2.  The  space  of  five  years,  or  fifty  com- 
pleted months,  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

Lust-stained  (lust'stand),  a.  Defiled  by 
lust. 

LustWOrt  (lust'wert),  n.  (E.  lust  and  wort.  ] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Drosera;  sundew.  See 
DROSERA. 

Lusty  (lust'i),  o.  [From  E.  hist;  D.  and  G. 
lustiy,  D.  lystig.  merry,  jovial.  See  LUST.  ] 

1.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  life,  spirit, 
vigour,  health,  or  the  like;  stout;  vigorous; 
robust;  healthful;  lively;  merry;  gallant. 

Who  satisneth  thy  mouth  with  good  things :  making 
thee  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  1      SAa*. 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  tusty  life.     Byron. 

2.  Bulky;  large;  of  great  size. —3.  t  Beautiful; 
handsome. 

So  lovedst  thou  the  lusty  Hyacint: 

So  lovedst  thou  the  faire  Coronis  deare.     Spenser. 

4.  t  Pleasant.  '  That  was  or  might  be  lusty 
to  his  herte.'  Lydgate.  —  b. t  Impudent; 
saucy. 

Cassius's  soldiers  did  shew  themselves  verie  stub- 
borne  and  lustie  in  the  camp.  North. 

6.  Full-bodied  or  stout  through  being  preg- 
nant :  a  colloquial  use.  —  7.  Lustful ;  hot- 
blooded. 

Before  the  flood  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew, 

False  titled  sons  of  God.  roaming  the  earth. 

Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men.  Milton. 

SYN.  Robust,  stout,  strong,  vigorous,  health- 
ful, large,  bulky,  corpulent. 

Lustyhede,  t  n.  Pleasure;  mirth.    Chaucer. 

Lusus  naturae  (lu'sus  na-tu're),  n.  [L.,  a 
play  or  sport  of  nature.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  monster,  or  to  anything  seemingly  unna- 
tural in  the  physical  world. 

Lutanist  (lu'tan-ist),  n.  (From  lute.]  A 
person  that  plays  on  the  lute. 

A  celebrated  lutanist  was  playing  to  a  large  com- 
pany. Asiat.  Ris. 

LutarlOUS  (lu-ta*ri-u»Y  a.  [L.  lutarius,  from 

luttim,  mud.)    Pertaining  to,  living  in,  or 

of  the  colour  of  mud. 
Lutatlon  (lu-ta'shon),  n.    [See  LUTE.]    The 

act  or  method  of  luting  vessels. 
Lute  (lut),  n.    [Fr.  luth,  from  Ar.  al  ud,  the 

lute.]  A  stringed  musical  instrument  of  the 

guitar  kind,  formerly  very  popular  in  Europe. 
It  consists  of  four 
parts,  viz.  the  table 
or  belly  with  a  large 
sound  -  hole  in  the 
middle ;  the  body, 
ribbed  like  a  melon, 
having  nine  or  ten 
ribs  or  divisions;  the 
neck,  which  has  nine 
or  ten  stops  or  frets 
which  divide  the 
strings  into  semi- 
tones; and  the  head 
or  cross,  in  which  are 
tilted  the  pegs  or 
screws  for  tuning  the 
strings.  of  which 
there  are  five  or  six 
pairs,  each  pair  tuned 
in  octaves  or  uni- 
sons. The  strings  are 
Lute.  struck  by  the  fin- 

gers    of     the     right 

hand  and  stopped  on  the  frets  by  those  of 
the  left. 

Lute  (lut),  ti.e.  To  play  on  a  lute,  or  as  on  a 
lute. 

Knaves  are  men 
That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness.   Tennyson. 

Lute  (lut), ».  t.  pret.  A  pp.  luted;  ppr.  luting. 
To  close  or  coat  with  lute.  A  glass  retort 
is  said  to  be  luted,  when  it  is  smeared  over 
with  clay  so  as  more  perfectly  to  resist  the 
effects  of  heat,  and  to  prevent  its  fusion. 

Lute,  Luting  (lut.  lut'ing),  n.  [L.  lutum, 
mud,  clay,  from  luo,  to  wash.]  In  cnem. 
(a)  a  composition  of  clay  or  other  tenacious 
substance  used  for  stopping  the  Juncture  of 
vessels  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
or  entrance  of  air.  (i>)  The  external  coating 
of  clay  or  sand,  or  other  substances  applied 
to  glass  retorts,  in  order  that  they  may 
support  a  high  temperature  without  fusing 
or  cracking. 

Lute-backed  (lufbakt),  a.  Having  a  curved 
spine.  Holland. 

Lutenist  (lut'en-lst),  n.  A  performer  on  the 
lute;  a  lutanist 

Luteolelne,  Luteollne  (lu'tc-ol-e-In,  lu'W- 
ol-in),  n.  [L.  luteolus,  yellowish,  from  luteus. 
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golden  yellow.]     (CmHuOs. )     The  yellow 

colouring  matter  of  weld  or  dyer's  weed. 

When  sublimed  it  crystallizes  in  needles. 
Luteous  (lu'te-us),  a.  [L.  Intent,  yellowish.] 

Of  a  brownish  yellow;  of  a  clayish  colour 
Luter,  Lutist  (lut'er,  lut'ist),  n.  One  who 

plays  on  a  lute. 

Lutescent  (lu-tes'ent),  a.    [From  L.  luteus, 
yellow.]    Of  a  yellowish  colour. 
Lute-String  (lut'striug),  n.     The  string  of 
lute. 

Lutestring  (lut'string),  n.     [A  corruptio 
of  lustring.]     A  stout  glossy  kind  of  sil 
used  for  ladies'  dresses.— To  speak  in  lute 
string,  to  speak  in  an  affected  manner  or  in 
the  manner  of  a  fine  lady. 

I  was  led  to  trouble  you  with  these  observation 
by  a  passage  which,  to  sptak  in  lutestring,  I  me 
with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading. 

Letters  of  Junius. 

Lutetia  (lu-te'shi-a),  n.  A  small  planet  o: 
asteroid  between  the  orbits  of  Stars  ana 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  15th 
November,  1852. 

Lutheran  (lu'ther-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Martin  Luther,  the  reformer ;  as,  the  Ln 
theran  church. 

Lutheran  (lu'ther-an),  n.  A  disciple  or  fol 
lower  of  Luther;  one  who  adheres  to  the 
doctrines  of  Luther. 

Lutheranism,  Lutherlsm  (lu'ther-an-izm, 
lu'ther-izm),  n.  The  doctrines  of  religion 
as  taught  by  Luther,  the  characteristic  doc- 
trine of  which  is  consubstantiation,  or  the 
doctrine  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present 
in  the  eucharist.  Some  of  the  more  extreme 
Lutherans  have  asserted  not  only  the  pres- 
ence of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  but  the  absolute  omnipres- 
ence of  his  human  nature.  Many  of  the 
things  at  first  retained  as  merely  tolerable 
by  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers,  as 
images  and  pictures  in  places  of  worship, 
clerical  vestments,  the  form  of  exorcism  in 
baptism,  See.,  have  become  favourite  and 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  some  of  the 
churches. 

Luthern,  Lutheran  (lu'thern,  lu'ther-an), 
n.   [Probably  from  FT.  lucarne  (which  see).  ] 
In  arch,  a  dormer  or  garret  window. 
Luting  (lut'ing),  ?».    See  LUTE,  in  chem. 
Lutist,  n.     See  LUTER. 
Lutose  (lut'os),  a.    [L.  lutosus,  from  Intum, 
clay.  ]    Miry ;  covered  with  clay. 
Lutra  (lu'tra),  n.    [L.  lutra,  an  otter.]    A 
genus  of  carnivorous  animals,  of  the  digiti- 
grade  tribe,  comprising  the  otters,  of  which 
there  are  many  species.    See  OTTER. 
Lutrarla  (lu-tra'ri-a),  n.    A  genus  of  lamel- 
libranchiate   molluscs,    belonging    to    the 
family  Myadee.    The  species  are  found  in 
the  sand  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  in  tem- 
perate climates. 

Lutuleutt  (lu'tu-Ient),  a.     [L.  lutulentus 
from  lutum,  mud.]    Muddy;  turbid;  thick 
Luxt  (luks),  v.t.    Same  as  Luxate.    Pope 
Luxate  (luks'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  luxated; 
ppr.   luxating.     [L.    luxo,   luxatum,  from 
luxus,  dislocated,  oblique  or  slanting,  from 
Gr.  luxus,  loxos,  slanting.]    To  displace  or 
remove  from  its  proper  place,  as  a  joint- 
to  put  out  of  joint;  to  dislocate 
Luxation  (luks-a'shon),  n.    1.  The  act  of 
luxating  or  forcing  a  joint  from  its  proper 
place  or  articulation;  or  the  state  of  being 
thus  put  out  of  joint.  — 2.  A  dislocation- 
that  which  is  dislocated. 
Luxe  (luks),  n.    [L.  luxus,  excess,  extrava- 
gance, luxury.]    Luxury.    [Rare.] 
Luxuriance  (lug-zu'ri-ans),  n.     The  state 
of  being  luxuriant;  abundant  or  excessive 
growth  or  quantity;  strong,  vigorous  growth- 
exuberance. 

While  through  the  parting  robe  the  alternate  breast 
With  youth  wild  throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 
In  full  luxuriance  rose.  Thomson. 

Luxuriancy  (lug-zu'ri-an-si).  Same  as  Lux- 
uriance. 

A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  luxuriancy. 

Luxuriant  (lug-zu'ri-ant),  a.  [L.  luxuria'iis, 
from  luxurio.  See  LUXURIATE.]  1.  Exuber- 
ant in  growth ;  abundant ;  as,  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass.— 2.  Exuberant  in  plenty; 
superfluous  in  abundance. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.        Pope. 

3.  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  flower  which 
multiplies  the  floral  envelope  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  essential  parts. 

Luxuriantly  (lug-zu'ri-ant-li),  ado.  In  a 
luxuriant  manner  or  degree ;  with  exuber- 
ant growth. 

Luxuriate  (lug-zu'ri-iit),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  lux- 
uriated; ppr.  luxuriating.  [L.  luxurio,  to 


he  rank  or  luxurious,  to  be  wanton.  See 
LUXURY.]  1.  To  grow  exuberantly,  or  to 
grow  to  superfluous  abundance.— 2.  To  feed 
or  live  luxuriously;  as,  the  herds  luxuriate 
in  the  pastures.— 3.  Fig.  to  indulge  to  ex- 
cess; to  revel  without  restraint;  as,  to 
luxuriate  in  description. 
Luxuriatlon  (lug-zu'ri-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  luxuriating ;  the  process  of  growing  ex- 
uberantly, or  beyond  the  natural  growth. 
Luxuriety  (lug-zu  rl'e-ti),  n.  Same  as  Luxu- 
riance. Sterne. 

Luxurious  (lug-zu'ri-us),  a.  [Fr.  luxuri- 
eux;  L.  luxuriosus,  from  luxuria,  luxury.] 
1.  Characterized  by  indulgence  in  luxury- 
given  to  luxury;  voluptuous;  indulging 
freely  or  excessively  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  the  gratification  of  appetite,  or 
in  rich  and  expensive  dress  and  equipage ; 
as,  a  luxurious  life ;  luxurious  cities ;  luxu- 
rious ease. —  2.  Administering  to  luxury; 
contributing  to  free  or  extravagant  indul- 
gence in  diet,  dress,  and  equipage;  as  luxu- 
rious wealth.— 3.  Furnished  with  luxuries; 
as,  a  luxurious  table.— 4.  t  Characterized  by 
lust;  libidinous. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed.      Shut. 

5.t  Luxuriant;  exuberant. 

The  work  under  our  labour  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.  Milton. 

SYN.  Voluptuous,  epicurean,  effeminate 
sensual,  intemperate,  self-indulgent. 

Luxuriously  (lug-zu'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
luxurious  manner;  deliciously;  voluptuous- 
ly. 

Luxuriousness  (lug-zu'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  luxurious 

Luxurist  (lug'zu-rist),  n.  One  given  to 
luxury. 

Luxury  (liur-zu-ri),  n.  [L.  luxuria,,  from 
luxus,  sensual  excess.]  1.  A  free  or  extra- 
vagant indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  as  in  rich  and  expensive  diet,  or  deli- 
cious food  and  liquors;  voluptuousness  in 
the  gratification  of  appetite;  or  the  free  in- 
dulgence in  costly  dress  and  equipage. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  delightful  to  the  senses, 
the  feelings,  &c. ;  especially,  that  which 
gratifies  a  nice  and  fastidious  appetite-  a 
dainty;  any  delicious  food  or  drink;  and 
hence,  any  article  of  food  or  drink  not  neces- 
sary to  support  life. 


Lycsena  (li-se'na),  n.  A  genus  of  butterflies, 
closely  allied  to  Polyommatus.  L  dispar 
(large  copper-butterfly)  and  L.  phlceas(sm».\\ 
copper-butterfly)  are  British  species 

Lycsenid8e(li-se'ni-de),ii.^.  A  family  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
genus  Lycsena. 

Lycanthrope  (irkan-throp),  n.  [Gr  lykos 
a  wolf,  and  anthropos,  a  man.)  1.  Origin- 
ally, a  man  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  form  of  a  wolf  and  endowed 
with  its  savage  propensities ;  a  werewolf  — 
2.  A  person  affected  with  lycanthropy ;  one 
who  imagines  himself  to  be  a  wolf,  and  acts 
in  conformity  with  his  delusion. 

Many  instances  occur,  and  may  be  encountered  in 
every  asylum,  in  which  the  insane  conceive  them- 
selves  dogs  (Cynanthropia)  and  other  animals,  and 
even  inanimate  objects;  but  these  are  solitary  cases 
whereas  this  hallucination  has  appeared  epidemically' 
and  lycanthropes  have  literally  herded  and  hunted 
together  in  packs.  In  1600,  multitudes  were  attacked 
with  the  disease  in  the  Jura,  emulated  the  destructive 
habits  of  the  wolf,  murdered  and  devoured  children- 
howled,  walked,  or  atte 
fours,  so  that  the  palms  i 
and  horny. 


He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and  by 
laying  on  it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury  Ki 
a  hermit.  Addison. 

Learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.        Goldsmith. 
Rhyme,  that  luxury  of  recurrent  sound. 

Prof.  Blaetie. 

3.  t    Lust  ;    lewd    desire ;     lasciviousness 
'  Hateful  luxury  and  bestial  appetite. '  Shak. 

.  t  Luxuriance;  exuberance  of   growth. 

SYN.  Voluptuousness,  epicurism,  effemin- 
acy, sensuality,  delicacy,  gratification  plea- 
sure, enjoyment,  delight. 
Luz  (luz),  n.  The  name  of  a  bone  in  the 
human  body  which  the  Rabbinical  writers 
affirmed  to  be  indestructible,  and  variously 
stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  vertebra,  the 
os  sacrum,  the  sesamoid  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  and  one  of  the  triangular  bones  near 
the  lambdoiclal  suture  of  the  cranium. 

'  How  doth  a  man  revive  again  in  the  world  to 
come?  asked  Hadrian;  and  Joshua  Ben  Hananiah 
made  answer,  •  From  luz  in  the  backbone  '  He  then 
went  on  to  demonstrate  this  to  him :  He  took  the 
bone  luz  and  put  it  into  water,  but  the  water  had 
no  action  on  it ;  he  put  it  in  the  fire,  but  the  fire  con- 
sumed  it  not;  he  placed  it  in  a  mill,  but  could  not 
grind  it;  and  laid  it  on  an  anvil,  but  the  hammer 
crushed  it  not.  Light/oa 

Luzula  (lu'zu-la),  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
nat.  order  Juncacea;.  They  are  like  rushes 
but  always  perennial  with  more  grasslike 
foliage,  fringed  with  longwhite  hairs.  There 
are  many  species,  several  of  which  are 
found  in  Britain. 

Ly  [Goth,  -leiks,  Icel.  -likr,  -Ugr,  O.H  G  -Ith 
G.  hch,  D.  -lijk],  a  termination  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  is  a  contraction  of  A.  Sax  lie 
K  like;  as  in  lovefy,  manZy,  richly,  readify,' 
that  is,  love-like,  man-lfke,  rich-like,  ready- 
like.  As  an  adverbial  suffix  -ly  was  originally 
-lice,  the  dative  or  ablative  case  of  an  adiec- 
tive  in  lie. 

Lyam  (li'am),  n.  [See  LEAM.]  A  leash  for 
holding  a  hound. 

Lyart,  Llart  (li'art),  a.  [L.L.  liardus,  dapple 

!?ay;>,?ee  LIARD-J  Gray;  gray -haired. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Twa  had  manteeles  p'  dolefu'  black. 
But  ane  wi-  lyart  lining.  Burns. 

I  soothly  think  ere  it  be  spun 
I'll  wear  a  lyart  pow.  y.  Baillit. 

Lybicke.t  Libyek,t  a.  Libyan.— Lybicke 
ocean,  the  Libyan  sands.  Spenser. 


• • -•     —"•      —V",    ,..M.U._lt —  ...«..,  ,_l.     wtlllultll, 

howled,  walked,  or  attempted  progression  on  all- 
of  the  hands  became  hard 
Chambers'*  Ency. 

Lycanthropy  (li-kan'thro-pi),  ».  [Gr.  lycan- 
thropia-  lykos,  a  wolf,  and  anthropos,  man.] 
A  kind  of  erratic  melancholy  or  madness,  in 
which  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  a 
wolf.  See  LYCANTHROPE. 
Lyceum  (li-se'um),  n.  [Gr.  lykeion,  from  a 
temple  near  it  dedicated  to  Apollo  lykeios, 
Apollo  the  wolf-slayer,  from  lykos,  a  wolf.  ] 
1.  In  Greece,  a  place  near  the  river  Ilissus 
where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy.  —  2  A 
house  or  apartment  appropriated  to  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  or  disquisitions.  —3.  An  asso- 
ciation of  men  for  literary  improvement.— 
4.  A  school  for  the  higher  education  prepara- 
tory to  the  university. 
Lychgatet  (lik'gat),  n.  Same  as  Lichgate 
Lychnis  (lik'nis),  n.  [L  ;  Gr.  lychnis,  allied 
to  lychnos,  a  light.]  1.  A  genus  of  usually 
erect,  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  herbs 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Caryophyllaceie. 
Some  of  them  bear  beautiful  flowers.  There 
are  about  thirty  species,  natives  chiefly  of 
Europe  and  extratropical  Asia,  a  few  occur- 
ring in  the  arctic  regions.  They  differ  from 
Silene  in  the  number  of  styles,  which  in 
Lychnis  is  four  or  flve,  in  Silene  three. 
Several  species  are  found  in  Britain  — 
2.  Pliny's  name  for  the  ruby,  sapphire  or 
carbuncle. 

Lychnlte  (lik'nit),  n.  [Gr.  lychnites,  from 
lychnos,  a  lamp.]  An  old  name  for  Parian 
marble,  from  its  being  quarried  by  lamp- 
light. 

Lychnoblte  (lik'no-bit),  n.  [Gr.  lychnos,  a 
lamp,  and  bios,  life.]  One  who  labours  or 
transacts  business  by  night,  and  sleeps  by 
day. 

Lychnoscope  (lik'no-skop),  n.  [Gr.  lychnos, 
a  lamp,  light,  and  skopeo,  to  see.  ]  In  arch 
a  small  narrow  window  in  the  chancel  of  a 
church,  so  arranged  that  a  person  outside 
may  be  enabled  to  see  the  priest  at  the  altar 
during  the  act  of  consecration. 
Lycodon  (li'ko-don),  n.  [Gr.  lykos,  a  wolf 
and  odo«s,  odontis,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of 
slow-moving  innocuous  serpents  found  in 
South  Africa. 

Lycodont  (li'ko-dont),  n.     [Gr.  lykos,  a  wolf 
andodous,  odontos,  a  tooth.  ]  lageol.  a  name 
given  to  certain  fossil  teeth,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  a  kind  of  wolf-fish 
Lycoperdon(li-k6-per/don),  n.     [Gr  lykos 
a  wolf,  and  perdomai,  to  break  wind.]    A 
genus  of  fungi,  the  species  of  which  grow  in 
the  form  of  balls,  which  burst  and  discharge 
their  spores  or  seeds  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
dark  powder  or  dust.    They  are  commonly 
called  puff-balls.   L.  gernmatum,  or  common 
puff-ball,  acts  mechanically  as  a  styptic,  by 
means  of  its  brown  spores ;  L.  giganteum, 
or   giant   puff-ball,  when    dry,   staunches 
slight  wounds,  and  the  smoke  stupefies  bees 
In  a  young  state  it  is  edible. 
Lycoperslcum  (li-ko-per'si-kum),  n.    [Gr. 
lykos,  a  wolf,  and  persikon,  a  peach.  ]  A  genus 
of  plants  closely  allied  to  Solanum,  and 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Solanaceee  Three 
or  four  species,   all  South  American,  are 
known.    L.  esculentum  is  the  love-apple  or 
tomato.     It  is  distinguished  from  Solanum 
by  the  elongate  acuminate  connate  anthers. 
They  are  unarmed,  tall,  loose-growing  herbs, 
with  pinnatisect  leaves  and   pedunculate 
lax  few-flowered  cymes. 
Lycopod  (lilto-pod),  n.    A  plant  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Lycopodiaceae 
Lycopode  (li'ko-pod),  n.    [Gr.  lykos,  a  wolf, 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]    Vegetable  brim- 
stone, the  highly  inflammable  powder  con- 
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Ulned  In  the  spore-cases  of  Lyeopodium 
davatum  and  L  Setaao. 

LyoopodUicea  (II  k6  po^ll-*  se  e),n  jrf.  The 
club-mot*  tribe ;  a  natural  order  of  vascu- 
lar acrogena,  chiefly  iuhabi  ting  boggy  heaths, 
moors,  and  woods.  They  are  Intermediate 
In  their  general  appearance  between  the 
mosses  and  the  ferns,  and  are  In  some  re 
specta  allied  to  the  Conifer*.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  a  branched,  often  spreading  and 
creeping  stem,  and  numerous  small  imbri- 
cated leaves.  Their  mode  of  reproduction 
la  similar  to  that  of  ferns.  There  are  six 
gnwra  and  about  200  species.  The  only 
British  genus  Is  Lycopodium  (which  aeeX 
Some  of  the  species  are  violent  purgatives 
The  powder  contained  in  the  seed-vessels  of 
all  the  species  is  so  highly  inflammable  as 
to  be  employed  occasionally  In  the  manu- 
facture of  fireworks.  The  lycopods  occur 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  grow  most 
luxuriantly  in  tropical  or  mild  climates 
They  vary  greatly  In  size,  but  the  largest  of 
the  present  day  are  comparatively  small 
plants.  In  the  carboniferous  era  they  at- 
tained a  very  large  size,  rivalling  trees  In 
their  height  and  the  thickness  of  their 

stems,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Lepidodendron. 

See  LTOOPODIBM. 

Lycopodlaceous  (li'ko-pft-di-a/'shiiB),  a.  Be- 

1'ioging  to  the  Lycopodiaeeae;  resembling 

the  Lycopodiaceap. 
Lycopodite  (li-kop'o-ditX  n.    A  fossil  plant 

of  the  genus  Ly- 
copodium. 
Lycopodium   (li- 

k6-  p6 '  dl  -  nm).  n. 

[Or.  lykoi,  a  wolf, 

and  pout,  podot, 

a  foot,  because  of 

the    resemblance 

of  the  root*.]    A 

genus  of  plants  of 

the  nat.  order  Ly- 

copodlaceif,       to 

which  It  gives  the 

name,    occurring 

ill  cold,  temper-  Lycopodium  Selago.  a.l-eaf; 
ate,  and  tropical  A.  Sporangium,  in  the  anl  of 
countries.  Six  spe-  bract ;  c,  Spore*—  magnified. 

cles  are  found  in 

Britain,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  L.  clavatum  or  common  club-moss,  the 
yellow  powder  in  the  spores  of  which  bums 
explosively,  and  Is  used  for  producing  thea- 
trical lightning.  It  is  also  used  for  rolling 
up  pills,  and  for  dusting  infants.  It  is 
known  as  lycopode  or  vegetable  brimstone. 
L.  Selogo,  or  flr-moss,  Is  a  powerful  irritant 
and  counter-irritant  /.  eafAartteton,  a 
native  of  equatorial  America,  is  a  hyperca- 
thartlc.  and  Is  used  In  elephantiasis. 
Lycopsls  (li.kop'slsX  n  (Or.  lykoi,  a  wolf, 
and  opfu.  the  face,  from  some  resemblance 
In  the  flowers.]  A  genus  of  rough  annual 
herbs,  nat  order  Boraglnacea).  natives  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  West  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  The  flowers  are  small,  blue  or 
violet,  In  terminal  scorpiold  racemes:  the 
curved  corolla-tube  distinguishes  the  genus 
from  Anchusa.  to  which  it  Is  allied.  L  ar- 
ventit  grows  In  cornfields  and  by  road-sides 
In  Britain. 

Lycopui  (U'k6-pus).  n.  [Or.  lykoi,  a  wolf 
and  pout,  a  foot.  In  allusion  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  foot  of  that  ani- 
mal.) A  genus  of  herbs  of  the  nat  order 
Lablatas.  found  In  marshy  places  In  Europe 
Asia,  .North  America,  and  Australia  L 
nuvpanu  Is  popularly  called  gypn-vnrt 
•••••t  gypsies  ire  said  to  stain  their  skins 
with  Its  Juice.  It  has  acute  dentate  or  pin- 
natifld  leaves,  with  small  sessile  whitish 
flowers  In  dense  axillary  whorls. 

Lycoals  (Ii'k6-sls).  ti.    See  AC.NK. 

Lycotropal  (H-kot'rd-palX  o.  [Or.  lykot,  a 
wolf,  andtrojxu.  a  turning  )  Inbot.  the  term 
applied  to  an  orthotropal  ovule  curved  down- 
wants  like  a  horse-shoe. 

Lydlan  (lid'i-anX  o.  [From  Lydia.}  1.  Per- 
taining to  Lydia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
or  to  It*  Inhabitant*,  who  were  a  voluptu- 
out.  effeminate  race;  hence,  toft;  effemi- 
nate. Hence-  2.  A  term  applied  to  one  of 
to*  andentOreek  mode*,  the  music  In  which 
was  of  a  soft  pleasing  character. 


jasper-like  siliceous  rock 


used  by  the  ancient*  as  a  touch-stone,  for 

whi.-h   purpose  It  was  originally  brought 

from  l.ydia.     It  Is  found  In  many  countries. 

lore  (II).  n     [A  Sax  bah.  u  loL,  if  - 

He.  allied  to  Icel.  laug,  a  bath,  and 


bly  L.  (ono.  to  wash  ]  Water  Impregnated 
with  alkaline  salt  imbibed  from  the  ashes  of 
wood ;  any  solution  of  an  alkali :  used  for 
cleaning  purposes,  as  for  types  after  print- 
ing, ink-rollers,  Ac. 

Lye  (UX  »•  In  rail,  a  siding  or  short  offset 
from  the  main  line  into  which  trucks  may 
be  run  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  un- 
loading; one  of  the  different  sets  of  rails  at 
a  terminus  where  trucks  stand  while  being 
loaded  or  unloaded. 

lore  (li).  n.  old  spelling  of  lie,  falsehood. 
Lyencephala  (H-en-sefVla),  n. ;.(.  [Or.  />/", 
to  loose,  and  enJcephalw.  the  brain.]  A  pri- 
mary division  of  mammals,  according  to 
Owen,  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  without  folds,  and 
leave  the  cerebellum,  the  olfactory  lobes, 
and  part  of  the  optic  lobes  uncovered.  The 
hemispheres  are  not  connected  together  by 
a  corpus  callosum.  The  Lyencephala  com- 
prise the  Monotremata  and  Marsupialla. 
Lyencephalous  (li-en-sef'al-ns),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Lyencephala,  having  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  without  folds.  See  I.YJ..V  K- 

I'HALA 

Lygaeodea  ( 11-ge-o'de-a ),  n.  [Or.  lygaiut, 
•lark,  shadowy,  and  term,  odfs,  pertaining 
to.  from  their  habit  of  secreting  themselves.  ] 
A  tribe  of  land-bugs  distinguished  by  their 
beautiful  scarlet  colour.  They  belong  to 
the  section  Oeocoriste,  sub-order  Ueterop- 
tera,  of  the  class  Insecta, 

Lying  (li'ing),  ppr.  of  lie  Being  prostrate. 
See  LIE  —  tying  panel,  in  arch,  a  panel  In 
which  the  fibres  of  the  wood  lie  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction. 

Lying  (li'ing),  ppr.  of  lie.  Telling  falsehood. 

Lying-in  (ll'ing-iii),  n.    r 


a  child;  inlying. 


The  act  of  bearing 


Lying-in  (li'ing-in),  ppr.  or  a.  1.  Being  In 
childbirth;  as,  a  lying-in  woman.— 2.  Per- 
taining to  or  relating  to  childbirth ;  as,  a 
lying-in  hospital. 

Lylngly  (li'lng-li),  adv.  In  a  lying  manner; 
falsely;  by  telling  lies. 

Lykewake  (lik'wak),  n.  Same  as  Lichmke. 
Lym,  Lym-hound  (lim,  limTiound).  n.  A 
dog  held  In  a  learn;  a  lime-hound  or  limmer 
'Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym.'  Shak, 
Lyme-grass  (lim'gras),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Elynms,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Hordere,  distinguished 
by  the  inflorescence  being  in  simple  spikes, 
very  rarely  branched;  spikcletstwo  to  three 
together;  glumes  two.  both  on  the  same 
side  of  the  spikelet,  without  awns,  inclosing 
one  to  seven  florets.  The  species  have  an 
extensive  geographical  range;  nearly  all  are 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones.  One 
species,  K  arenariut,  is  a  native  of  Britain 
They  are  all  coarse  grasses. 
Lymexylon  (li-meks'i-lon),  n  [Or.  lumf 
plague,  and 
xylon,  wood, 

timber  ]   A  ge-  ' 

nus  of  serri- 
corn  bo-ties, 
nearly  allied  to 
Elateridaj  and 
Buprestldie. 
The  grubs  are 
very  destruc- 
tive to  oak- 
trees,  especi- 
ally those  of  Lrme*vlon  nivalc. 
the  Lymf  xylun 

navale.  This  species  receives  its  name  from 
the  damage  caused  by  the  grubs  in  the 
Swedish  dockyards  In  the  time  of  Linnicus. 
Lymlter.l  n.  Same  as  t.imitour. 
Lynin8Ba(lim-ne'a).n.  [Or.  limnaioi.  marshy, 
from  limn.-,  a  marsh  ]  A  genus  of  pulmoni- 
ferous  gasteropodous  mollusca,  found  abun- 
dantly in  our  rivers  and  ponds,  particularly 
the  latter;  the  pond-snails.  They  inhabit  a 
thin  oval  or  oblong  shell,  and  feed  on  water- 
plants 

Lyninite  (llm'nm,  n.  A  kind  of  fresh-water 
snail  found  fossil. 

Lymph  (limf),  n.  (Fr.  lymphe.  L.  lympha, 
allied  to  limpidia,  clear,  limpid,  or  to  Or. 
nympkl,  a  nymph,  a  goddess  of  moisture 
springs.  >Vc.]  1.  Water,  or  a  clear  transpar- 
ent fluid  like  water. 

A  fotiatafa i  bubbled  up.  whose  lymfl,  serene 

I>  olning  of  earthy  niuturc  mi)(ht  duuin.    Trtncli. 

2.  In  phyriot  a  fluid  In  animal  bodies  con- 
tained  in  certain  vessels  called  lymphatics 
Lymph  Is,  like  the  blood,  an  alkaline  fluid, 
consisting  of  a  plasma  and  corpuscles,  and 
coagulates  by  the  separation  of  fibrin  from 
the  plasma.  The  lymph  differs  from  the 
blood  in  Its  corpuscles  being  all  of  the 


colourless  kind,  and  in  the  very  small  propor- 
tion of  its  solid  constituents,  which  amount 
to  only  about  6  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 
Lymph  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  blood 
minus  its  red  corpuscles,  and  diluted  with 
water  so  as  to  be  somewhat  less  dense  than 
the  serum  of  blood,  which  contains  about 
8  per  cent,  of  solid  matter. —  Vaccine  lymph, 
the  matter  collected  in  a  cow-pox  vesicle, 
and  which,  when  transferred  either  from  the 
cow  or  a  person  having  the  disease  from 
being  vaccinated,  produces  the  same  disease 
In  others,  and  gives  comparative  immunity 
from  small-pox. 
Lymphad  (lim'fad),  n.  [Probably  a  corrup- 

tion  of  Oael.  longfhada, 

a  galley.]  An  ancient  ship 
with  one  mast,  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  heraldry  of 
Scotland.  The  lymphad 
is  the  feudal  ensign  of 
the  lordship  of  Lome, 
and  is  borne  by  the 
family  of  Argyll  and 
others  of  the  clan  Camp- 
bell. 

'  Our  loch  ne'er  saw  the  Campbell  lymphatb,'  said 
the  bigpcr  Highlander.  'She  doesna  value  a  Caw- 
mill  mair  as  a  Cowan.'  Sir  W .  Scott. 

Lymphate.t  Lympnatedt  (Itm'fat,  lim'- 
fat-ed),  a.  [I.  lymphatus,  pp.  of  lympho.  to 
drive  out  of  one's  senses,  to  make  mad.] 
Frightened  into  madness;  raving. 
Lymphatic  (lim-fat'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
lymph.— 2  t  Making  enthusiastic;  frantic. 
Lymphatic  (lim-fat'ik),  n.  l.tA  mad  en- 
thusiast; a  lunatic.— 2.  In  mint  a  vessel  in 
animal  bodies  which  contains  or  conveys 
lymph.  The  lymphatics  are  small  trans- 
parent absorbent  vessels,  which  originate 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  convey  lymph 
from  all  parts  As  they  proceed  from  their 
origin,  they  gradually  converge  into  a  suc- 
cession of  branches  of  increasing  size,  and 
terminate  in  two  main  trunks  called  the 
right  and  left  great  lymphatic  veins,  through 
which  the  lymph  is  poured  with  the  chyle 
from  the  thoracic  duct  Into  the  right  and 
left  subclavian  veins.  With  the  lacteal 
vesselsof  the  intestines  the  lymphatics  form 
what  is  termed  the  absorbent  system. 

Lymphoduct  (limf'o-dukt),  n.  [L.  lympha. 
lymph,  and  diictue,  a  duct.]  A  vessel  in 
animal  bodies  which  conveys  the  lymph;  a 
lymphatic. 

Lymphography  (limf-og'ra-fl),  n.  [L. 
lympha,  lymph,  and  Or.  graphs,  to  describe  ] 
A  description  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their 
origin  and  uses. 

Lymphy  (limfi),  a.  Containing  or  like 
lymph. 

Lyn(lin),  n.    A  waterfall;  a  linn. 

Lyncean  (lin-se'an),  o.  [L.  lyncmi,  from 
Itiiuc,  Itjncis.  See  LYNX.]  Pertaining  to  the 
lynx. 

Lynch  (linsh),  t>.(.  [See  LVNCH-LAW.)  To 
inflict  pain  or  punishment  upon,  without 
the  forms  of  law,  as  by  a  mob,  or  by  un- 
authorized persons. 

Lynch-law  (linsh'la),  n.  The  practice  of 
punishing  men  for  crimes  or  offences  by 
private  unauthorized  persons  without  a 
legal  trial.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  a  Virginian  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Lynch,  who  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  on  some  occasion  by  chasing  a  thief, 
tying  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  flogging  him. 

Lyndet  (lind),  n.    The  linden  or  lime-tree. 

Lynden-tree  (lin'den-tre),  n.  Same  as  Lin- 
den-tree. 

Lynet  din),  n.     Linen.    Spenter. 

Lynx  (lingksX  n.    [L.  and  Or.  lynx.]    1.  The 


iV 


European  Lynx  (Ftlis  lynx). 


popular  name  of  several    species   of   the 
genus  Fells,  resembling  the  common  cat, 


«..  fir.  fat.  Ml;       „..  .net.  her;       pin,,  pin;      note,  not.  move;        tube,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      ,,  Sc.  ,fy. 
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but  with  ears  longer  and  furnished  with  a 
pencil  of  hair,  and  tail  shorter.  The  lynxes 
have  been  long  famed  for  their  sharp  sight, 
which  character  they  probably  owe  to  their 
habit  of  prowling  about  at  night,  and  their 
brilliant  eyes.  The  European  lynx  is  the 
F.  lynx,  the  Canadian  lynx  is  the  F.  cana- 
densis.  In  Asia  lynxes  are  tamed  for  hunt- 
ing.— 2.  One  of  the  northern  constellations, 
situated  directly  in  front  of  Ursa  Major. 

Lynx-eyed  (lingks'id),  a.  Having  acute 
sight. 

Lyon-court  (H'on-kort),  n.  One  of  the  in- 
ferior courts  of  Scotland,  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  questions  regarding  coat-armour  and 
precedency,  and  also  in  certain  matters 
connected  with  the  executive  part  of  the 
law.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  lyon-king- 
at-arms  (which  see). 

Lyon-klng-at-  (or  of-)  arms.  In  Scotland, 
an  officer  who  takes  his  title  of  Lyon  from 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
the  lion  rampant.  The  officers  serving  un- 
der him  are  heralds,  pursuivants,  and  mes- 
sengers. The  jurisdiction  given  to  him  em- 
powers him  to  inspect  the  arms  and  ensigns- 
armorial  of  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  kingdom,  to  distinguish  the  arms  of 
the  younger  branches  of  families,  and  to 
give  proper  arms  to  such  as  deserve  them ; 
to  matriculate  such  arms,  and  to  fine  those 
who  use  arms  which  are  not  matriculated. 
He  also  appoints  messengers-at-anns,  super- 
intends them  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
takes  cognisance  of  complaints  against 
them,  and  fines,  suspends,  or  deposes  them 
for  malversation.  Called  also  Lord  Lyon. 

Lyra  (li'ra),  u.  [L.andGr. ,alyre.]  l.Inastron. 
the  Lyre,  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  surrounded  by  Cygnus,  Aquila, 
Hercules,  and  the  head  of  Draco. 
Its  principal  star  is  at  Lyree,  of 
the  first  magnitude. — 2.  In  anat. 
a  portion  of  the  brain,  the  me- 
dullary fibres  of  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  it  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

Lyrate,  Lyrated  (lir'at,  lir'at- 
ed),  a.  [From  lyre.]  In  bat. 
shaped  like  a  lyre ;  divided 
transversely  into  several  sin- 
uses, the  lower  ones  smaller 
and  more  remote  from  each 
other  than  the  upper  ones ;  as,  Lyrate  Leaf. 
a  lyrate  leaf. 

Lyre  (lir),  n.  [Fr.  lyre,  L.  and  Gr.  lyra.  Ety- 
mology uncertain.  ]  1.  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient stringed  instruments  of  music,  differ- 
ing from  the  cithara  in  that  the  neck  of  the 
former  runs  behind  the  upper  part  of  the 
strings,  while  the  strings  of  the  latter  are 
free  on  both  sides.  It  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks.  It  is  said 
to  have  had  originally  only  three  strings. 
The  number  was  afterward  increased  to 


seven,  then  to  eleven,  and  finally  to  sixteen. 
2.  A  constellation.    See  LYRA. 


Various  forms  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Greek  Lyres. 

Lyre  \  (lir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hleor,  Icel.  hlyr,  the 
face,  the  countenance,  the  cheek.]  The 
face;  the  countenance;  the  cheek;  the  skin; 
the  complexion.  Written  also  Lire,  Lere, 
Leer. 

Lyre-bird  (lir'berd),  >i.  The  Menura  super- 
ka.  See  MENURA. 

Lyric,  Lyrical  (lir-ik,  lir'ik-al),  a.  [L.  lyri- 
cus;  Gr.  lyrikos,  from  lyra,  &  lyre.]  Per- 
taining to  a  lyre  or  harp.  —  Lyric  poetry, 
among  the  ancients,  poetry  sung  to  the  lyre; 
in  modern  usage,  commonly  poetry  com- 
posed for  musical  recitation,  but  distinc- 
tively that  class  of  poetry  which  has  refer- 
ence to  and  is  engaged  in  delineating  the 
poet's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  opposed 
to  epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  which  details 
external  circumstances  and  events. 

Lyric  (lir'ik),  n.  1.  A  composer  of  lyric 
poems.  Addison.  —  2.  A  lyric  composition 
or  poem.— 3.  A  verse  of  the  kind  commonly 
used  in  lyric  poetry. 

Lyrichord  (lir'i-kord),  n.  The  name  for- 
merly given  to  a  vertical  harpsichord. 

Lyricism  (lir'i-sizm),  n.  A  lyric  composi- 
tion; a  lyrical  form  of  language. 

They  must  have  our  lyricisms  at  their  fingers'  ends. 

Gray. 

Lyrie  (l^'r')-  n-  [Icel.  hlyri.  ]  A  name  given 
in  Scotland  to  the  fish  more  commonly 
known  as  the  armed  bull-head. 

Lyrist  (lirfst),  n.  A  musician  who  plays  on 
the  lyre  or  harp. 

Lysimachia  (li-si-ma'ki-a\  n.  [Gr.,  per- 
haps from  Lysimaehus,  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  afterwards  king  of  Thrace, 


or  from  a  physician  of  this  name.  Pliny, 
however,  speaks  of  the  soothing  and  paci- 
fying effects  of  the  plant  lysimachia  upon 
oxen  that  will  not  draw  in  the  same  yoke, 
so  that  it  may  be  directly  from  lysis,  a 
loosening,  and  mache,  strife,  which  in  any 
case  are  the  ultimate  elements.]  A  genus 
of  herbs,  nat.  order  Primulacea;,  contafninK 
about  sixty  species,  which  differ  widely 
from  each  other  in  habit.  They  have  entire, 
opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled  leaves,  and 
axillary  or  terminal  solitary  or  panicled 
white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers.  Four  species 
occur  in  Britain,  known  by  the  name  of 
loosestrife, and  one(L.nummularia)  is  called 
moneywort.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Lysis  (li'sis),  n.  [Gr.  ]  In  arch,  a  plinth  or 
step  above  the  cornice  of  the  podium  which 
surrounds  the  stylobate. 

Lyssa  (lis'sa),  n.  [Gr.  lyssa,  rage,  fury,  mad- 
ness.] The  madness  of  a  dog;  hydrophobia. 

Lyterian  (li-te'ri-an),  a.  [Gr.  lyterws,  from 
fyo,  to  loosen.]  In  med.  terminating  a  dis- 
ease; indicating  the  solution  of  a  disease. 

Lytht  (lith).  v.i.     Same  as  Lithe. 

Lythe  t  (lith),  a.    Same  as  Lithe. 

Lythe  (lith),  n.  A  fish,  the  coal-fish  or 
whiting  pollack  at  its  fourth  year. 

Lythraceae  (li-thra'se-e).  n.  pi.  [See  LYTH- 
RUM.  ]  The  loosestrife  tribe,  a  nat.  order 
of  polypetalous  exogens,  containing  about 
thirty  genera  of  herbs,  trees,  and  shrubs,  of 
various  habit,  often  with  square  branches; 
the  leaves  usually  are  opposite  or  whorled, 
entire,  and  shortly  petiolate ;  the  inflores- 
cence is  usually  cymose  or  paniculate,  the 
flowers  being  often  large  and  showy.  Some, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Lagerstroemia,  Dip- 
lusodon,  &c.,  are  handsome  large-flowered 
bushes  in  India  and  South  America.  The 
true  Lythraceie  are  European,  North  Ameri- 
can, and  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  tulipwood  of  the  cabinet- 
maker is  the  trunk  of  I'hysocalymna  flori- 
bunda,  and  Lawsonia  inermis  produces  the 
henna  of  oriental  ladies.  The  leaves  of 
Ammannia  vesicatoria  have  a  strong  muri- 
atic smell ;  they  are  extremely  acrid,  and 
are  used  by  the  native  practitioners  of 
India  to  raise  blisters,  in  rheumatism,  &c. 

Lythrum  (li'thrum),  n.  [Gr.  lythron,  black- 
blood — in  allusion  to  the  purple  colour  of 
most  of  the  flowers.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  the  order  Lythracece.  There  are 
about  twelve  species,  widely  spread  through- 
out the  world.  L.  Salicaria  (spiked  purple 
loosestrife  or  willow-herb)  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  British  native  plants,  fre- 
quent on  the  margins  of  brooks  and  rivers. 
It  is  astringent,  and  is  reputed  to  be  useful 
in  inveterate  cases  of  diarrhrea. 

Lytta  (lit'ta),  n.  Another  name  for  the 
genus  Cantharis  (which  see). 


M. 


M  is  the  thirteenth  letter  and  tenth  conso- 
nant of  the  English  alphabet,  and  one  of 
the  consonants  of  the  original  Indo-Euro- 
pean alphabet.  It  represents  a  labial  and 
nasal  articulation,  the  compression  of  the 
lips  being  accompanied  with  the  fall  of  the 
uvula  so  as  to  allow  the  voice  to  form  a 
humming  sound  through  the  nose,  which 
constitutes  the  difference  between  this  letter 
and  b.  Though  this  sound  might  seem  to 
us  one  of  the  most  simple  and  natural  that 
the  human  organs  can  utter,  there  are 
peoples,  as  the  Mohawks  and  other  tribes  of 
North  America,  who  never  give  utterance 
to  this  or  any  other  of  the  labials  {Max 
Midler).  The  sound  of  this  letter  is  quite 
uniform,  being  always  that  heard  in  man, 
tiine,riin.  It  is  never  silent  in  English  words 
proper,  though  in  some  words  from  foreign 
sources  it  is  not  sounded, mnemonic  (from  the 
Greek)  being  one  of  the  few  examples.  In  a 
good  many  words  it  represents  an  original 
n,  as  in  hemp  — A..  Sax.  henep,  hanep,  G. 
hanf;  hamper  =  hanaper;  tempt  —  L.  tentare, 
lime  (the  tree)  =  tine  (linden).  On  the  other 
hand,  an  original  m  is  in  some  words  changed 
to  n,  as  in  count  (n.)  =  L.  comes,  count  (v.)= 
L.  computare,  ant  =  emmet  (A.  Sax.  cemete), 
Ac.  This  letter  is  rarely  doubled  except  in 


composition  and  inflection,  as  immortal, 
dim,  dimmed.  After  m,  however,  6  some- 
times forms  a  kind  of  doubling  of  the 
letter,  as  in  number  (L.  numerus).  tim- 
ber (G.  zimmer).  Mumm  is  almost  the 
only  English  word  that  ends  in  double  m. 
— M  as  a  numeral  stands  ^pr  1000.  With 
a  dash  or  stroke  over  it,  M,  it  stands  for 
a  thousand  times  a  thousand,  or  1,000,000. 
— In  printing,  M  is  a  quadrate  the  face  or 
top  of  which  is  a  perfect  square.  It  is  the 
unit  or  measurement  for  the  species  of  type 
used.  See  EM.— It  stands  in  abbreviations 
for  various  words:  as,  A.M.  or  M.A.  stands 
for  Artium  Magister,  Master  of  Arts;  M.D. 
for  Medicinse  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Medicine; 
A.M.  for  Anno  Mundi,  the  year  of  the 
world;  MS.  for  manuscript;  MSS.  for  manu- 
scripts; M.P.  Member  of  Parliament;  &c. 
— M  was  formerly  a  brand  or  stigma  im- 
pressed on  one  convicted  of  manslaughter 
and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

Ma  (ma).  [It.]  In  music,  but,  as  in  the 
phrase,  allegro,  ma  non  troppo— fast,  but 
not  too  much  so. 

Ma  (ma),  n.  A  childish  or  shorter  form  of 
Mamma. 

Ma'am  (mam),  n.  A  common  colloquial 
contraction  for  Madam. 


Maasha  (ma-ash'a),  n.  An  East  Indian  coin, 
a  little  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  rupee 
in  weight. 

Mab  (mab),  n.  [W.  mab,  a  child.]  1.  A 
mythical  personage,  often  represented  as 
the  queen  of  the  fairies,  though  otherwise 
Titania  holds  that  position.  The  exquisite 
description  of  Mab  in  Shakspere's  Romeo 
and  Juliet  is  well  known.— 2.  A  slattern. 
[Provincial.  ] 

Mab  (mab),  v.i.  To  dress  negligently;  to  be 
slatternly.  [Provincial.] 

Mabblet  (mab'l),  ti.t.  To  wrap  up.  See 
MOBI.E. 

Mabby  (mabTji),  n.  A  spirituous  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  potatoes  in  Barbadoes. 

Mac  (mak).  A  Gaelic  word  signifying  son, 
and  prefixed  to  many  surnames,  as  Mac 
Donald,  Mac  Grigor,  Ac.  It  is  synonymous 
with  Son  in  names  of  Teutonic  origin,  Fitz 
in  names  of  Norman  origin,  with  O  in  Irish, 
and  with  Mab  or  Map  (shortened  into  Ab  or 
Ap)  in  Welsh  names.  It  is  allied  to  Goth. 
magus,  a  son,  fern,  magaths  (G.  magd,  a 
maid),  E.  may,  to  be  able. 

The  Fitzes  sometimes    permitted   themselves  to 
speak  with  scorn  of  the  Os  and  Macs,  and  the  Os 
and  Macs  sometimes  repaid  that  scorn  with  aversion. 
Macaulay. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      in,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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Macaco  (ma-kalto),  n.  L  Same  a*  Uaki.— 
2.  See  MACACUK 

Macacns  (ma-ka'kus),  n    A  genus  of  Asiatic 

'SdAWcan  monkey*,  befongine  to  the 
group  Cercopltheclna.  characterized  by  abort 
tall*  and  prominent  eyebrow*.  M.  nnieut 
lithe  bonnet-macaque  (which  see).  M.lnuut 
1*  the  Barbary  ape  or  magot,  the  only 
monkey  found  In  Europe.  It  Inhabits  Egypt 
and  Barbary  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Macadamization  (mak  ad'am-lz-a"*bon),  n. 
The  act  or  art  of  macadamizing.  Macadain- 
Uatlon  consists  In  covering  the  roadway  or 
forming  the  road-crust  with  small  broken 
stones  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  consoli- 
dating them  by  carriage*  working  upon  the 
road,  or  by  roller*,  so  a*  to  form  a  hard, 
firm,  and  smooth  surface. 

Macadamize  (mak-ad'am-iiX  t.t.  pret.  A  pp. 
macadamized;  ppr.  macadamizing.  [From 
Macadam,  the  inventor.)  To  cover,  as  a 
road  way,  or  path,  with  small  broken 
stones  See  MACADAHIZATION. 

Macadam-road  (mak -ad'am-rod),  n.  A  road 
or  path  formed  by  macadamization  (which 

UA\ 

Macao  (ma-ka'o),  n.    Same  as  Macau. 

Macaque  (ma-kakO, n.  (Fr.)  A  monkey  of 
the  genus  Macacus  (which  see). 

Macarizadnak'a-n/).  o.t.  [Gr.  inainrtzo,  to 
ble.*7from  makar,  bles*ed.)  To  blew;  to 
pronounce  happy;  to  wiah  joy  to;  to  con- 
gratulate. [Rare] 

The  word  mafaritt  has  been  adopted  by  Oxford 
men  who  are  familiar  with  Aristotle  to  supply  a  word 
wanting  In  our  language.  ...  It  may  be  said  that 
mrn  are  admired  fur  what  they  are.  commended  for 
what  they  do,  and  tn.n*'tirt  for  what  they  have. 
Wkattly. 

Macaroni  (mak-a-nVni),  n.  pi.  Macaronis 
or  Macaronies  ( mak-a-ro'niz).  [Kr  and 
Prov.  It.  macaroni.  It  maccherotii,  origin- 
ally a  mixture  of  flour,  cheese,  and  butter. 
The  use  of  the  word  In  the  3d  and  4th  senses 
(as  also  of  Macaroon,  2)  is  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  several  countries  a  droll 
or  comical  fellow  Is  called  by  the  name  of 
a  favourite  article  of  food;  thus,  the  Eng- 
lish Jack-pudding,  the  German  7/anwtimf 
(Jack  Satuagr),  and  the  Krench  Jean  Fa- 
riae  (John  Flour\)  1.  A  dough  of  flue 
wheaten  flour  made  Into  a  tubular  or 
pipe  form,  varying  from  the  thickness  of  a 
goose  quill  to  an  Inch  In  diameter,  which 
was  first  prepared  in  Italy,  and  introduced 
Into  commerce  under  the  name  of  Italian  or 
Genoese  paste.  It  Is  a  favourite  food  among 
the  Italians.  —2.  A  medley;  something  extra- 
vagant or  calculated  to  please  an  idle  fancy. 
S.  A  *ort  of  droll  or  fool— 4.  A  fop;  a  beau; 
an  exquisite ;  a  dandy.  The  short  period 
that  the  macaronies  led  the  fashion  dates 
from  1770  to  about  1775.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  an  immense  knot  of  artificial 
hair,  a  very  small  cocked  hat,  a  walking- 
stick  with  long  tassels,  and  a  jacket,  waist- 
coat, and  small-clothes  cut  to  fit  the  person 
a*  closely  as  possible.  (See  fig.  In  next  col.) 

You  are  a  delicate  Londoner;  you  are  a  maeartmi; 
you  can't  ride.  Ranxlt. 

Hence  — 6.  (American  ]  One  of  a  body  of 
Maryland  troops  In  the  revolution  remark- 
able for  their  snowy  uniforms. 

These  were  flatlet's  Delaware  and  Smallwood's 
Maryland  reinmenfs;  the  latter  the  Matat,-»u.  in 
scarlet  and  bun*,  who  had  outshone,  in  camp,  their 
yeoman  fellow-soldiers  in  homespun.  It'.  Irving. 

MacaronlsUL  (mak-a-ro'ni-au)  Same  as  Mac- 
aronic. 

Macaronic  (mak-a-ro'nlkX  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  food  macaroni.— 2.  Pertaining 
to  or  like  a  macaroni;  hence,  empty;  trifling; 
rain;  affected.  —8.  Consisting  of  a  mixture  or 
jumble  of  Ill-formed  or  Ill-connected  words, 
or  expressed  in  words  of  a  barbarous  or  bur- 
leeque  coinage,  as  of  vulgar  words  Latinized 
or  Latin  words  modernized ;  as,  macaronic 
Terse. — Macaronic  vene  or  poetry,  properly, 
a  kind  of  humorous  poetry  in  which,  along 
with  Latin,  words  of  other  languages  are 
Introduced  with  Latin  Inflections  and  con- 
structlnn.  The  name,  however,  I*  some- 
time* applied  to  verse*  which  are  merely 
a  mixture  of  Latin  and  the  unadulterated 
vernacular  of  the  author.  [The  term  was 
first  employed  to  designate  such  verse  by 
Teofllo  Volengo,  a  Benedictine,  who  was 
born  at  Mantua  1484  and  died  1544.  and  was 
•elected  with  reference  to  the  mixture  of 
Ingredient*  In  the  dish  macaroni. ) 

Macaronic  (mak-a-r6'nlk).  n.  1.  A  confused 
heap  or  mixture  of  several  thing*.  2.  Ma- 
caronic verse. 

Macaroon  (mak-a-runt.  n.  (Fr.  macaron. 
MACAW-!.)  1.  A  small  sweetcake.  with 


almond*  In  it— 2.t  A  flnlcal  fellow  or  ma- 
caroni; a  fop.  A  „,,„„,„„. 

And  no  way  «t  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon.    Ponni. 

Macartney  (mak-art'ni),  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  species  of  pheasant  (Euplocamtu 
tmituil  a  native  of  China,  from  having 
been  made  known  in  this  country  by  Lord 
Macartney  during  his  mission  to  China.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sumatra. 


Macaroni  and  Lady  In  dress  of  i77O-"77S> 

Macassar-oil  (ma-kaslkr-oil),  n.  An  oil 
used  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
so  named  from  Macassar,  a  district  in  the 
Island  of  Celebes,  In  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, from  which  It  was  originally  pro- 
cured. The  name  is  very  commonly  given 
to  a  perfumed  mixture  of  castor-oil  and 
olive-oil. 

Macaw  (ma-ka1),  n.  (The  native  name  in 
the  Antilles.)  One  of  a  genus  (Macrocer- 
cns)  of  beautiful  birds  of  the  parrot  tribe. 
The  macaws  are  magnificent  birds,  distin- 
guished by  having  their  cheeks  destitute  of 
feathers,  and  their  tail-feathers  long  (hence 
their  generic  nanu-).  They  are  all  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America. 
The  largest  and  most  splendid  in  regard  to 
colour  is  the  great  scarlet  or  red  and  blue 
macaw  (M  Aracanga  or  macao).  Its  colour 
is  scarlet  with  blue  markings  on  parts.  The 
great  green  macaw  (M.  militant)  and  the 


Red  and  Blue  Macaw  (Atacrocercnt 


blue-and-yellow  macaw  (.V.  ararauna)  are 
somewhat  smaller.  Written  also  Macao. 
Macaw-tree  (ma-ka'tre),  n.  The  name  given 
to  several  species  of  trees  of  the  genus  Ac- 
rocomla,  natives  of  tropical  America,  as 
A./turi/iirmuBnA  A.  iclcrocarpa,  the  fruit 
of  which  last  yield*  an  oil  of  a  yellowish 
colour  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  with  a 
sweetish  taste  and  an  odour  of  violets,  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  as  an 
emollient  in  painful  affections  of  the  joints, 
and  largely  imported  Into  Britain,  where 
it  Is  sometimes  sold  as  palm-oil,  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soaps.  The 
great  macaw-tree  Is  the  A.  Uuiotpatha. 
They  belong  to  the  same  tribe  a*  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm. 


Maccabean  (mak-ka-be'an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Jewish  princes  called  Maccabees,  who 
delivered  Judea  from  the  tyranny  of  Antio- 
cbus  Epiphanes  B.C.  167,  and  rendered  it 
independent  for  about  a  century. 

Maccabees  (mak'ka-l"-/),  n  ;•(  The  name  of 
two  books  treating  of  Jewish  history  under 
the  Maccabcean  princes,  included  in  our 
Apocrypha,  and  accounted  canonical  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  are  other 
two  books  treating  of  the  history  of  this 
period,  but  the  third  and  fourth  appear  to 
have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the  west- 
ern church. 

Maccoboy  (mak'ko-boi),  n.  Same  as  Mac- 
couba. 

MaccoubaOnak'ko-ba),  n.  [From  Jfaamba, 
a  district  in  Martinique  where  the  tobacco 
from  which  the  snuff  is  made  grows.)  A 
kind  of  snuff  flavoured  with  otto  of  roses. 
Spelled  also  Maccoboy,  Maccubau,  and  Ma- 
couba. 

Maccubau  (mak'ku-ba),  n.  Same  as  Mac- 
couba. 

Mace  (mas),  n.  [O.Fr.  mace.  Fr.  maste,  Pr. 
inatxa,  It.  mazza,  a  club;  from  L.  matea, 
which,  however,  is  only  found  in  the 
dim.  mateola,  a  kind  of  mallet  or  beetle.) 
1.  A  weapon  of  war  in  use  in  Europe  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  used 


among  savage  tribes.  It  was  a  favourite 
weapon  with  knights,  with  the  cavalry  im- 
mediately succeeding  them,  and  at  all  times 
with  fighting  priests,  whom  a  canon  of  the 
Church  forbade  to  wield  the  sword.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  staff  of  about  5  feet  long,  with  a 
metal  head  frequently  in  the  form  of  a 
spiked  ball.  The  hends,  however,  assumed 
a  variety  of  forms,  but  all  were  constructed 
so  as  to  inflict  severe  injury  upon  an  oppo- 
nent—2.  An  ornamented  staff  of  copper, 
silver,  or  other  metal,  resembling  the  war- 
like instrument,  borne  before  magistrates 
and  other  persons  in  authority.  —  3.  The 
heavier  rod  used  in  billiards.  —  4.  fig.  a 
mace-bearer. 

Me  was  followed  by  the  macti  of  the  two  houses. 
Maaulay. 

6.  A  currier's  mallet  with  a  knobbed  face, 
made  by  the  insertion  of  pins  with  egg- 
shaped  heads,  used  in  leather-dressing  to 
soften  and  supple  the  tanned  hides  anil 
enable  them  to  absorb  the  oil,  &c. 

Mace  (mas),  n.  (Fr.  macii.  It.  mace,  L.  macu, 
ntacir,  the  same  with  Or.  maker,  an  Indian 
spice.)  A  spice,  the  dried  aril  or  covering 
of  the  seed  of  the  nutmeg  (Myriitica  fra- 
grant), this  covering  being  a  fleshy  net-like 
envelope  somewhat  resembling  the  husk  of 
a  filbert.  When  fresh  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
crimson  hue.  It  Is  extremely  fragrant  and 
aromatic,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  cooking  or 
In  pickles.  See  MVRISTICA. 

Mace-ale  (mas'al),  n.  Ale  spiced  with  mace. 

Mace -bearer  ( masTjar-er ),  n.  A  person 
who  carries  a  mace  before  public  function- 
aries. 

Macedonian  (mas-e-do'ni-an),  n.  1.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Macedonia. -2.  A  follower 
of  Maceduniut,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who,  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  dis- 
tinct existence  and  godhead  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  he  conceived  to  be  merely  a 
divine  energy  diffused  through  the  universe. 

Macedonian  (mas-e-do'ni-au),  a.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  Macedonia. 

Mace-proof  (m&s'prof),  a.  Secure  against 
arrest  Shirley. 

Macer  (mas'er),  n.  A  mace-bearer;  specifi- 
cally, in  Scotland,  an  officer  attending  on 
the  courts  of  session,  teinds,  justiciary,  and 
exchequer.  Macers  are,  properly  speaking, 
the  servant*  of  the  courts,  and  the  attend- 
ants  on  the  judges  on  the  bench,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  preserve  silence  in  the  court, 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  judges,  to  call 
the  rolls  of  court,  and  to  execute  such  wnr- 
rant*  for  the  apprehension  of  delinquents, 
Ac.,  as  are  addressed  to  them. 

The  chancellor  took  on  himself  to  send  the  maftrt 
of  the  privy-council  round  to  the  few  printers  and 


Kate.  far.  fat,  (til;       me,  met,  her;       pir.e,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      )',  Sc.  ley. 
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booksellers  who  could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh 
charging  them  not  to  publish  any  work  without  'his 
license.  Macaulay. 

Macer  (mas'er),  n.  [See  MACE,  spice  ]  A 
medicinal  bark  described  by  ancient  au- 
thors, said  to  be  useful  in  dysentery. 

Macerate  (mas'er-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ma- 
cerated; ppr.  macerating.  [L.  macero,  ma- 
ceratum,  to  make  soft,  to  emaciate,  from 
macer,  lean,  whence  meagre.]  I.  To  make 
lean;  to  wear  away. 

Recurrent  pains  of  the  stomach,  megrims,  and 
other  recurrent  headaches  macerate  the  parts  and 
render  the  looks  of  patients  consumptive  and  pining. 

2.  To  subject  to  hardships;  to  harass'or 
mortify. 

Sorrow  which  contracts  the  heart  macerates  the  soul. 

3.  To  steep  almost  to  solution ;  to  soften 
and  separate  the  parts  of  a  substance  by 
steeping  it  in  a  fluid,  or  by  the  digestive 
process ;  as,  food  is  macerated  in  the  sto- 
mach. 

Maceration  (mas-er-a'shon),  n.  [L.  ma- 
ceratio,  macerationis ,  from  macero.  See 
MACERATE.]  The  act  or  process  of  macer- 
ating or  state  of  being  macerated:  (a)  the 
act  of  making  thin  or  lean.  (6)  The  act  of 
harassing  or  mortifying,  (c)  The  act,  pr 
cess,  or  operation  of  softening  and  almo 
dissolving  by  steeping  in  a  fluid. 

The  saliva  serves  for  a  maceration  and  dissolutit 
of  the  meat  into  a  chyle.  Ray 

Mace-reed  (mas'red),  n.  A  plant  of  th 
genus  Typha;  reed-mace  (which  see) 
Machairodus  (ina-ki'ro-dus),  n.  [Gr.  ma 
chaira,  a  sabre,  and  odmis,  a  tooth  ]  i 
genus  of  extinct  Carnivora,  family  Felidie 
whose  remains  are  met  with  in  miocene 
pliocene,  and  post-tertiary  formations  Th 
name  is  derived  from  the  formidable  can 
mes  of  the  upper  jaw.  Several  species  hav 
been  found,  varying  in  size  from  a  lion  to 
leopard. 

Machete  (ma-cha'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanis 
implement,  resembling  a  large  choppin 
knife  or  cutlass,  often  2  or  3  feet  in  length 
used  for  cutting  canes,  corn,  vines,  &c. 
Machetes  (ma-ke'tez),  n.  [Or.  machetes,  i 
combatant.]  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  o 
wading  birds,  including  the  ruff 
Machiayelian  (mak'i-a-vel"i-an),  a.  Of  o; 
pertaining  to  Machiavel  (Nicolo  Machia 
vellt),  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and  his 
toriographer  to  the  republic  of  Florence;  ir 
conformity  to  Machiavel's  supposed  princi 
pies;  cunning  in  political  management-  us 
ing  duplicity  or  bad  faith;  crafty.  'A  mosl 
barbarous  fellow,  using  Machiavtlian  athe 
ism.'  Bp.  Morton.  See  MACHIAVELIANISM 
Machlavelian  (mak'i-a-veT'i-an),  n.  On< 
who  adopts  the  principles  of  Machiavel 
Machiavelianism,  Machiavelism  (mak'i 
a-vel  i-an-izm,mak'i-a-vel-izm),)i.  Theprin 
ciples  or  system  of  statesmanship  of  Much 
lavel,  who  inculcated  the  systematic  sub 
ordination  of  right  to  expediency,  maintain- 
ing that  all  means  may  be  resorted  to  how- 
ever unlawful  and  treacherous,  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  ruler  over  his  subjects-  politi- 
cal cunning  and  artifice  intended  to  favour 
arbitrary  power;  political  immorality. 


O  France!  what  in  such  singular  circumstances 
could  poor  Rohan  s  creed  and  world-theory  be  that 
he  could 'perform'  thereby?  Atheism?  Alas  no- 
not  even  atheism ;  only  Machiavelism.  Cartyle. 

Machicolate  (ma-chik'o-lat),  v.t.    To  form 
with  machicolations. 

Machicolated  (ma-chik'o-lat-ed),a.  Having 
machicolations. 

Machicolation(ma-chik'o-Ia"shon) »   [L  L 
machicolamentum,  O.Fr.  maschecoulis    Fr' 
machecoulis,    machicoulis,    machicolation' 
probably  from  masche,  mdche,  mashed  or 
melted  matter  (comp.  nut- 
chefer,  slag),  and  couler,  to 
flow.  ]    1.  In  mV.it.  arch,  an 
opening  made  through  the 
roof  of  a  portal  to  the  floor 
above,  pr  in  the  floor  of  a 
projecting  gallery,  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  by  hur- 
ling   missiles   or   pouring 
through    it    boiling    lead, 
pitch,  &c. ,  upon  the  enemy. 
In  the  galleries  machicola- 
tions are  formed  by  the  pa- 
rapet or  breast-work  B  be- 
ing set  out  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wall le  on  corbels  A;    Section  of  Wall, 
the  spaces  between  the  cor- 
bels, being  open  throughout,  are  the  ma- 
chicolations.  From  its  striking  appearance 


the  corbelled  parapet  was  frequently  used 
where  machicolations  were  not  required  for 
the  purpose  of  defence,  and  the  apertures 
so  called  were  omit- 
ted.   Machicolations 
do  not  appear  to  have 
been     used     earlier 
than  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  — 2 
The   act  of   hurling 
missiles  or  of  pour- 
ing burning  liquids 
through  such   aper- 
tures upon  the  ene- 
my beneath. 
Machicoulis(ma-she- 


kb'-le),  n.  [Fr.  machi- 
coulis. See  MACHI- 
COLATION.] A  pro- 


sufnciently    flanked, 

open  at  the  bottom  between  its  supportino- 
corbels,  to  allow  of  defending  the  foot  of 
the  wall. 

Machinal  (ma-shen'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
machine  or  machines. 

Machinate  (mak'i-nat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ma- 
chinated; ppr.  machinating.  [L.  machinor, 
macninatus,  from  machina.  See  MACHINE  ] 
To  plan;  to  contrive;  to  form,  as  a  plot  or 
scheme. 

Machination  (mak-i-na"shon)  n  [Fr  See 
MACHINE.]  1.  The  act  of  machinating, 'or  of 
planning  or  contriving  a  scheme  for  exe- 
cuting some  purpose,  particularly  an  evil 
purpose.— 2.  That  which  is  planned  or  con- 
trived; a  plot;  an  artful  design  formed 
with  deliberation;  a  hostile  or  treacherous 
scheme. 

She  was  forced  to  carry  on.  for  fear  of  discovery 
machinations  which  she  had  at  first  resorted  to  iii 
mere  wantonness.  sir  lr~.  Scott 

Machiuator  (mak'i-nat-er),  n.  One  who 
machinates  or  forms  a  scheme,  or  who  plots 
with  evil  designs. 

He  hath  become  an  active  and  earnest  agitator  a 
murmurer  and  a  machinator.  Sir  if.  Scott. 

Machine  (ma-shenO,  »•  [L.  machina,  Gr 
mechane,  machine,  device,  contrivance 
from  mechos,  means,  expedient.]  1  Any 
contrivance  or  thing  which  serves  to  in- 
crease or  regulate  the  effect  of  a  given  force 
or  to  produce  motion;  or  any  object  by 
the  intervention  of  which  a  moving  power 
is  made  to  act  upon  any  body  and  overcome 
the  force  by  which  the  latter  resists  the 
effort  to  change  its  state  of  rest  or  of  motion. 
Machines  are  divided  into  simple,  and  com- 
pound, complex,  or  complicated.  The  simple 
machines  are  the  six  mechanical  powers  viz 
the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
wedge,  the  screw,  and  the  inclined  plane 
Compound  machines  are  such  as  combine 
two  or  more  of  these  powers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  or  the  transmission  and 
application  of  force.  Compound  machines 
are  classed  under  different  denominations 
according,  to  the  forces  by  which  they  are 
put  in  motion;  as,  hydraulic  machines 
pneumatic  machines,  &c.  ;  or  according  to 
the  purposes  which  they  are  intended  to 
serve;  as,  agricultural  machines,  printing 
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machines,  spinning  machines,  &c  The 
powers  employed  to  give  motion  through 
machines  to  any  object  are  produced  bv 
the  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animals 
the  actions  of  weights,  springs,  wind,  water' 
steam,  fired  gunpowder,  gas,  air,  electricity 
<6c.  The  initial  force  which  puts  a  machine 
m  motion  is  called  the  first  or  prime  mover 
the  point  at  which  that  force  is  applied  is 
called  the  acting  or  impelled  point,  and  that 
m  which  the  effect  is  produced  is  the  work- 
ing point.  -2.  A  term  of  contempt  applied 
to  a  person  whose  actions  do  not  appear  to 
be  under  his  own  control,  but  to  be  directed 
by  some  external  agency;  one  who  does  not 
appear  to  act  intelligently;  a  person  who 
acts  at  the  will  or  bidding  of  another-  a 
tool.— 3.  An  engine;  an  instrument  of  force. 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load. 

4.  Any  organization  by  which  powerisapp'lied 
and  made  effective,  or  a  desired  effect  pro- 
duced; the  whole  complex  system  by  which 
any  organization  or  institution  is  carried  on. 

>ear  u  ™m\  m"ch'"'  °?  f°v«nment  ought  not  to 

i.  Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem,  or  a  supe'r- 
mman  being  introduced  into  a  poem  to  per- 
orm  some  exploit;  machinery 

The  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water-nymphs 
s  the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole  /Eneii 
Addison. 


The  actions,  sentiments,  conversation,  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  ancient  days  were  as  unnatural  as 
le  machines  employed  to  put  them  in  motion. 

6.  In  England,  a  public  coachfi'n  Scotland, 
any  sort  of  light  vehicle,  generally  for  carry- 
ing travellers. 

The  machine  started  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  appointed ;  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip. 

He  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  Portsmouth  "machine 
and  proposed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Thackeray. 

Machine(ma-shen'),t>.«.  Toapplymachincry 
to;  to  effect  by  the  aid  of  machinery;  espe- 
cially, to  print  by  means  of  a  printing- 
machine. 

Machine  (ma-shenO,  "•»'•  To  be  employed 
upon  or  in  machinery. 

Machineel  (mach-i-nel'),  n.  Same  as  Man- 
chineel. 

Machine-made  (ma-shen'mad),  o.  Made 
by  a  machine  or  machinery,  as  distinguished 
from  hand-made. 

Machiner  (ma-shen'er),  n.  1.  One  who  tends 
or  works  a  machine;  a  machinist.  — 2  A 
horse  that  runs  in  a  machine. 
Machine-ruler  (ma-shen'rol-er),  n.  A 
machine  which  lines  or  rules  paper  accord- 
ing to  patterns.  Simmmids. 
Machinery  (ma-shen'er-i),  n.  1.  A  com- 
plicated apparatus,  or  combination  of  me- 
chanical powers,  designed  to  increase  re- 
gulate, or  apply  motion  and  force-  as 
the  machinery  of  a  watch  or  other  chron- 
ometer.—2.  Machines  in  general;  as,  the 
machinery  of  a  cotton-mill  is  often  moved 
by  a  single  wheel.— 3.  Any  complex  system 
of  means  and  appliances  designed  to  carry 
on  any  particular  work,  or  keep  anything 
m  action,  or  to  effect  a  specific  purpose  or 
end;  specifically,  the  agencies,  especially 
supernatural,  by  which  the  plot  of  an  epic 
or  dramatic  poem,  or  other  imaginative 
work,  is  carried  on  and  conducted  to  the 
catastrophe;  as,  the  machinery  of  the  Iliad- 
the  machinery  of  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock'. 
'An  almost  indispensable  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  state. '  Macaulay. 

The  machinery,  madam,  is  a  term  invented  by 
the  critics  to  signify  that  part  which  the  deities,  an- 
gels, or  dajmons  are  made  to  act  in  a  poem.  Pope. 

Machine-shpp  (ma-shen'shop),  n.    A  work- 
shop in   which  machines  are  made,  and 
metals,  &c.,  dressed  for  machinery 
Machine-tool  (ma-shen'tbl),  n.    An  adjust- 
able machine,  with  an  automatic  feed  for 
cutting  metals  into  any  required  shape 
Called  also  Engine-tool. 
Machine-work  (ma-shen'werk),  n.     Work 
done  by  a  machine,  as  distinguished  from 
that  done  by  hand  or  manual  labour 
Machinist  (ma-shen'ist),  n.  [Fr.  machiniste 
See  MACHINE.]  1.  A  constructor  of  machines 
and  engines,  or  one  well  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  machines. —2.  One  who  tends  or 
works  a  machine. 

Macigno(ma-chen'yo),  n.  [It]  A  species  of 
siliceous  sandstone,  of  two  varieties,  one  of 
a  grayish-yellow  colour,  the  other  of  a  blu- 
ish-gray colour.  It  belongs  apparently  to 
the  cretaceous  age. 

Macilency(mas'i-len-si),?i.  [See  MACILENT  ] 
Leanness.  Bailey. 

Macilent  (mas'i-lent),  a.  [L.  macUentus, 
from  macies,  leanness,  maceo,  to  be  lean 
from  root  of  macer,  lean.  ]  Lean ;  thin  • 
having  little  flesh.  Bailey 
Mackerel  (mak'er-el),  n.  [O.Fr.  maquerel 
Fr.  maquereau,  D.  makreel,  Q.  makrele 
Dan.  makrel.'W.  macrell,  generally  explained 
as  from  L.L.  macarellus,  from  L  mac- 
ula, a  spot— in  allusion  to  the  blue  blotches 
with  which  the  fish  is  marked.  Comp  W 
bnthyll,  a  trout,  from  brith,  speckled 
variegated.  Mahn,  however,  prefers  to 
derive  it  from  D.  makelaar,  a  broker,  from 
the  popular  belief  mentioned  under  next 
article.]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Scomber,  the 
S.  scomber  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  well  known 
and  excellent  table  fish,  and  inhabits  al- 


Mackerel (Scomber  scomber). 


most  the  whole  of  the  European  seas 
Mackerel,  like  herring,  are  caught  only 
when  they  approach  the  shore  to  spawn 
The  Spanish  mackerel  (S.  colias)  has  a 
row  of  spots  along  the  back;  the  spotted 
mackerel  (S.  maculatus)  has  many  small 
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black  point*.— Mackerel  gale,  either  a  gale 
that  ripple*  the  »urface  of  the  sea,  or  one 
which  li  iultalile  for  catching  mackerel, 
u  thli  fish  U  caught  with  the  bait  in 
motion,  —  Mackerel  mint,  ipearmint  (Men- 
tha  nridit\  -Mackerel  iky,  *  sky  in  which 
the  cloud*  have  the  form  called  cirrMU- 
muliu  that  l>.  are  broken  Into  fleecy  maase* 
Called  also  a  Mackerel-back  .S*y. 
Mackerel'  (mak'er-el),  *  l<>  «  moquml, 
maouereau,  a  mackerel,  and  al»o  a  pander, 
there  being  a  French  popular  belief  that  the 
mackerel  follows  the  female  shads,  called 


the  original  sense,  the  word  Is  probably  de- 
rived, as  Malm  thinks,  from  T>.  maker,  make- 
laar,  O.  makUr,  a  broker,  an  agent,  O.H  G. 
mahhari,  an  agent,  from  mahhon,  to  do,  to 
tramact.  ]  A  pander  or  pimp 

Mackerel-guide  Onak'er-el-gid),  n,  A  name 
of  the  garlish  (which  see). 

Mackerel-midge  (mak'er-el-mtj),  n.  Jfo- 
tella  or  Coiifkia  ijlauca.  a  minute  fish  com- 
mon round  the  British  coast*,  and  little 
more  than  1  inch  In  length. 

Mackintosh  (mak'in-to«h),  n.  A  term 
applied,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  to  a 
garment,  particularly  an  overcoat,  rendered 
waterproof  by  a  solution  of  india-rubber. 

Mackle  (mak'l),  n.    Same  a*  Macule  (which 
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Hade  (maka).  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  maeula,  a  *pot, 
the  mesh  of  a  net.)  1.  In  mineral,  (a)  a  term 
applied  to  twin-crystals,  which  are  united 
by  simple  contact  of  their  faces  by  inter- 
penetration,  or  by  Incorporation.  These 
twin  forms  are  often  related  so  as  to  form 
groups  or  compound  macles.  (b)Chiastolite, 
cross-stone,  or  hollow-spar,  avariety  of  anda- 
lusite,  the  crystals  of  which  have  the  axis 
and  angles  of  different  colours.  (0  A  tessel- 
ated  appearance  In  other  crystals.  —  2.  In 
her.  same  as  ifatcle. 

Maclurea  (mak-lur'e-a),  n.    [After  William 
Hac'.ure,  a  North  American  geologist )    A 
geuus  of  fossil  spiral.  opercnUted  shells, 
characteristic  of  the  lower  Silurian.    They 
are  of  large  dimensions. 
Maclurtte.  Maclurelte  (mak-iar'it),  n. 
[After  William  tincture,  a  North  American 
geologist]  Anamecommontotworalnerals: 
(o)  a  dark  green  variety  of  pyroxene,  a  bi- 
slllcate  containing  alumina,  lime,  iron,  and 
magnesia,     (ft)  A  fluosllicale  of  iron  and 
magnesia,  also  called  Chimarixlite,  Bnicite, 
and  llmnite     Both  minerals  are  found  in 
metamorphic  and  igneous  rock*. 
Macmlllanlte  (mak-niil'an-it),  n.    One  of  a 
body,  also  known  a*  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  after  the  Rev. 
John  Macinillnn,  minister  of  Balmaghie, 
who,  on  his  deposition  from  his  charge  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  l>ecame  their  first 
ordained  clergyman.    See  CAMERONIAN. 
Macon  (ma-con),  n.    [From  Mdcon,  on  the 
Saone,  where  the  gra|>es  grow  ]     A  cele- 
brated red  French  wine,  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  keeping  qualities. 
M&coubaOnak'o-ba),  M   Same  as  tfaccmtba. 
Macrauchenta  (mak-ra-ke'nl-a),  n.     [Or. 
makroi,  long,  and  •uoMn,  the  neck  ]    A 
genus  of  extinct  perlssodactyle  mammals, 
occurring  In  the  tertiarie*  of  South  Ame- 
rica, closely  allied  to  the  llamas,  but  of 
more  gigantic  dimensions.     The  dentition 
resemble*  that  of  the  horse  and  rhinoceros; 
the  skull  Is  equine,  but  the  neck  bones  are 
like  those  of  the  llamas  and  camels. 
Macrobiotic  (mak'ro-bl-ot"lk),  a     [Or. 
makrnt.  long,  and  bioi ,  life.  ]    Long-lived. 
Macroblotld»iinak'ro-bl-ot"l-de),n  ;>(  [Or. 
matrix,  long,  biot.  life,  ami  eidot,  likeness  ] 
A  family  of  minute  vermiform  Arachnida, 
without  respiratory  organ*,  known  to  mlcro- 
scoplsts  a*  tlnth  or  bear  animalcitlet,  or 
water-ten  rr  They  are  usually  found  In  moss 
or  In  fresh  water,  and  were  formerly  classed 
with  the  rotlfen.    Their  form  I*  usually  an 
elongated  oval,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
four  pain  of  short  leg*,  each  of  which  usually 
bean  four  little  claw*.    Little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  their  habit*;  and  the  most  singular 
circumstance  connected  with  them  Is  their 
power  of  returning  to  life,  like  rotlfen.  when 
moistened,  after  having  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  a  dry  and  apparently  lifeless 
state 
Macrocephaloutdnak  ro  wfal  u«).  ct.  [Or. 
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of  birds  belonging  to  the  Psittacldaj  or  par- 
rot family;  the  macaw*.  See  MACAW. 

Macrocosm  (mak'ro-kozm),  n.  [Or.  macroi . 
ureat  an •  i  kotnua.  world.)  The  great  world; 
the  univene,  or  the  visible  system  of  worlds: 
opposed  to  mierocorm,  or  the  little  world 
constituted  by  man. 

(Pancelsus)  seized  hold  of  a  notion  which  easily 
seiiuces  the  imagination  of  those  who  do  not  ask  for 
rational  proof,  that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  be- 
tween the  macrecenn  of  external  nature  and  the 
microcosm  of  man.  Hallam. 

Macrocystls  (mak-ro-»is'tis),  n.  [Or. 
makrot,  long,  and  kuitii,  a  bag.)  A  genus 
of  marine  plants,  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Algss.  The  M.  pyrifera  exceeds  all 
other  vegetable  productions  in  the  length 
of  It*  fronds,  some  of  which  have  been  esti- 
mated on  reasonable  grounds  to  attain  a 
length  of  700  feet.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  at  the  base  of  each  is  placed 
a  vesicle  filled  with  air  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  plant  to  support  it*  enormou* 
length  in  the  water,  a*  it*  stem  1*  not  thicker 
than  the  finger,  and  its  upper  branches  as 
Blender  as  common  packthread.  Itisfoundin 
the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  along  the 
Pacific  as  far  north  a*  the  arctic  regions. 
Macrodactyl  (mak-ro-dak'til),  n.  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  Macrodactyli  (which  see). 
Macrodactyll(mak-ro-dak'ti-li),  n.  pi.  (Or. 
makroi,  long,  and  daktylot,  a  finger.)  A 
family  of  birds,  of  the  order  Orallatores, 
havingvery  long  toes;  it  comprises  the  coot, 
rail  water-hen,  the  jacana,  Ac. 
Macrodactyllc,  Macrodactylous  (mak'- 
ro-dak-til"ik,  mak-ro-dak'til-us),  a.  Having 
long  toes:  applied  to  a  tribe  of  wading  birds. 
See  MACRODACTYLI. 

Macrodiagonal(mak'ro-di-ag"on-al),  n. 
[Gr   makros,  long,  and  E.  diagonal.]    The 
longer  of  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombic  prism. 
Macrodome  (mak'ro-dftm),  n.    [Or.  makroi, 
long,    and    domot,    a   house,    dome.  ]     In 
eryital.  a  dome  parallel  to  the  longer  lateral 
axis  in  the  trimetric  system.    Goodrich. 
Macrology  (mak-rol'o-ji),  n.    [Gr.  makrot, 
great,  ana  logot,  discourse.]    Long  and  te- 
dious  talk;  prolonged  discoune  without 
matter;  superfluity  of  words. 
Macrometer  (mak-rom'et-er),  n.    [Or.  mak- 
roi, long,  and  metron,  measure.]    A  mathe- 
matical instrument  contrived  to  measure 
inaccessible  heights  and  objects  by  means 
of  two  reflecton  on  a  common  sextant. 
Macron  (ma'kron),  n.    Same  as  Macrotone. 
Macropetalous  (mak-ro-pet'al-us),  a     [Or. 
nin km.  long,  and  petalon,  a  petal.)   In  hot. 
having  large  petals,  as  some  species  of  Ran- 
unculus. 

Macrophyllous  (mak-ro-nl'tis  or  mak-rof'il- 
lus),  o.  [Gr.  makroi,  long,  and  phytton,  a 
leaf  ]  In  bat.  having  large  leaves. 
Macroplper(mak'ro-pi-per),  n  [Or.  makrot, 
long,  ana  piperi,  pepper.  ]  A  genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous shrubs  of  the  nat.  order  Pipera- 
ceie,  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
now  more  usually  regarded  as  a  section  of  the 
genus  Piper.  One  species,  M.  methytticum, 
furnishes  a  root  called  ava  or  kava,  pos- 
sessing narcotic  and  stimulant  properties, 
a  beverage  prepared  from  which  is  the  na- 
tional drink  of  the  Polynesians,  and  is  always 
partaken  of  before  entering  upon  any  im- 
portant business  or  religious  rite.  It  is  also 
drunk  as  a  specific  for  rheumatism.  The 
approved  mode  of  manufacturing  the  bever- 
age is  tr.  extract  the  Juice  by  chewing,  col- 
lecting the  spittle  for  use. 
Macropod  (mak'ro-pod),  n.  An  individual 
of  the  family  Macropodia. 
Macropodal,  Macropodous  (mak-rop'od- 
al,  mnk-rop'od-us).  a.  [Gr.  makroi,  large, 
and  poiw,  foot.  ]  1.  Large-footed.  —2.  tn  bot.  a 
term  applied  by  Richard  to  the  embryo  of 
grasses,  whose  cotyledon  was  mistaken  by 
him  for  an  embryo. 

Macropodla(inak-ro-po'dl-a),n  pi.  [Or. mak- 
rot, and  pout,  a  foot.)  Latrellle's  name  for  a 
family  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans 
(crabs),  remarkable  for  the  enormous  length 
of  their  feet,  which  has  obtained  for  them 
the  name  of  tea-ipidert.  They  generally  re- 
main at  considerable  depths  in  the  sea,  and 
are  also  found  on  oyster-banks. 
Macropodian  (mak-ro-po'di-an),  a.  Same 
as  Macropod. 


,         ,  .  . 

ing  a  large  head  -  2  In  hot.  having  the  coty- 
ledons of  a  dicotyledonous  embryo  confluent, 
and  forming  a  large  masa  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  body. 


. 

Macropodidffl,  Macropldte  (mak-ro-nod'- 
i-d«,  mak-rop'f-de),  n.  pi.  [See  MACROPCS.) 
A  family  of  non-placental  mammals,  of 
which  the  genu*  Macropus  is  the  type.  The 
family  formerly  comprised  kangaroos,  kan- 


garoo-rat* or  potoroos,  tree  -  kangaroos, 
phalangen.  flying-squirrels,  koalas,  bandi- 
coots wombat*,  opossums,  AT.,  animals 
widely  varying  in  habit  and  form,  some 
being  vegetable-feeders  and  some  carnivor- 
ous but,  with  the  exoeptlon  of  the  opos- 
sums, all  Australasian.  Owen  restricted 
the  family  to  the  kangaroos  proper,  and  their 
close  congener*  belonging  to  the  section 
Poephaga  (grass-eaten)  of  the  order  Marsu- 
pialia  and  his  classification  has  generally 
been  adopted.  See  KANGAROO. 
Macropoma(niak'ro-po-ma),  n.  [Or.  makrot, 
long,  and  puma,  operculum.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  ganoids  with  homocercal  tails,  belong- 
ing to  the  cretaceous  system:  so  named 
from  the  large  operculum.  Full-grown  spe- 
cimens are  about  2  feet  long. 
Macropterous  (mak-rop'ter-us),  a.  [Or. 
makrot,  long,  and  pteron,  a  wing.)  In  loot. 
having  long  wings  or  fins. 
Macropus  ( mak'ro-pus ),  n.  [Or.  makroi, 
long,  and  pout,  a  foot.]  A  genus  of  marsu- 
pial mammals,  the  type  of  the  family  Mac- 
ropodids;;  the  kangaroos.  They  have  elon- 
gated hinder  limbs  with  four  toes,  fore-feet 
with  five  toes,  and  a  well-developed  tail. 
See  MACROPODID.K,  KANGAROO. 
Macroscelldes  (mak-ro-sel'i-dez),  n.  [Or. 
makros,  long,  and  skelvf,  the  thigh.)  A  genus 
of  mammals  belonging  to  the  order  In- 
sectlvora,  containing  several  species,  all 
South  African,  save  one  found  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  M.  probotcideui,  the  typical 
species,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  is  about  1  foot 
in  length,  and  its  fur  of  the  colour  of  that  of 
the  hare.  It  has  a  long  nose,  long  hind-legs, 
and  the  habits  of  the  jerboa.  It  feed*  on 
insects. 

Macrothertum  (mak-ro-the'ri-umV  n.  [Or. 
makroi,  long,  and  therion,  a  wild  beast.]  A 
fossil  geuus  of  gigantic  mammals,  the  oldest 
representatives  of  the  Edentata,  found  in 
the  miocene  tertiaries  of  France,  and  in- 
termediate between  the  pangolin  or  Afri- 
can ant-eater  and  the  aardvark.  It  appean 
to  have  been  destitute  of  dermal  armour, 
and  the  teeth  are  rootless  and  without 
enamel. 

Macrotone  (mak'ro-ton),  n.  [Gr.  makros, 
long,  and  tonos,  line.  ]  In  gram,  a  horizon- 
tal line  placed  over  vowels  to  show  that 
they  have  their  long  or  name  sound ;  as,  a 
in  name,  e  in  me,  i  in  line,  o  in  home,  u  in 
tube. 

Macrotous  (mak-ro'tus),  a.  [Gr.  makroi, 
long,  and  out,  ctvs,  the  ear.  ]  In  zooi.  long- 
eared. 

Macrotypous  (mak-rot'i-pus),  a.  [Or.  mak- 
roi, long,  and  typos,  form. )  In  mineral,  hav- 
ing a  long  form. 

Macroura  (mak-rou'ra),  n.    See  MACRURA. 
Macroural,   Macrourous  (mak  -  rou '  ral, 
mak-rou'rus),  o.    See  MACRURAL. 
Macrouran  (mak -rou 'ran),  n.     See  HA- 
CRURAN. 

Macrura  (mak-ru'ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  makrni, 
long,  and  otira,  a  tail.]  A  family  of  stalk- 
eyed  decapod  crustaceans,  including  the 
lobster,  prawn,  shrimp.  They  are  so  called 
in  contrast  to  the  Brachyura  (crabs),  in 
which  the  abdomen,  usually  called  the 
apron,  is  rudimentary  and  turns  forward, 
lying  close  below  the  cephalothorax,  while 
in  the  Macrura  the  flexible  abdomen  is  as 
fully  developed  as  the  cephalothorax,  and 
extends  straight  backward,  and  is  used  in 
swimming. 

Macrural,  MacrurouB  (mak-ni'ral,  mak- 
ru'rus),  o.  Belonging  to  the  family  Ma- 
crura. 

Macruran  (mnk-ni'ran),  n.    An  individual 
of  the  family  Macrura. 
Mactatlon  (mak-ta'shon),  n.    [L.  mactatio, 
from  maeto,  to  kill.]    The  act  of  killing  a 
victim  for  sacrifice. 

Mactatort  (mak-tat'er),  n.  A  murderer. 
Mactra  (mak'tra),  n.  [L.,  a  kneadinc- 
trough.)  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate 
molluscs,  the  type  of  the  family  Mactridic. 
They  live  in  the  sand,  and  are  universally 
diffused.  The  genus  includes  many  rare 
and  beautiful  specie*. 

Mactrtdffl  (mak'tri-de),  n  pi.  A  family  of 
lamellihranchiate  mollusc*,  having  long 
respiratory  siphons  and  a  sinuated  pallial 
line.  The  shell  is  equivalve,  trigonal,  hinee 
with  two  diverging  cardinal  teeth,  mantli1 
open  in  front,  siphons  united  with  fringed 
orifices,  foot  compressed.  See  MACTRA. 
Macula  (mak'u-la),  n.  pi.  Maculte  (mnk'u- 
le).  [L.j  A  spot,  as  on  the  skin,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  or  other  luminous  orb. 
Maculate  (mak'a-lat),  ».(.  [L.  maculo. 
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maculatum,  from  macula,  a  spot.]  To  spot; 
to  stain;  to  blur. 

Maculate  (mak'u-Iat),  a.  Marked  with 
spots;  blotted;  hence,  defiled;  impure. 

My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. — Most 
maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such 
colours.  Shak. 

Maculation  (mak-u-la'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
spotting;  a  spot;  a  stain. 

I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself, 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart.      Shak. 

Maculature  (mak'u-la-tur),  ».  1.  A  sheet 
blotted  in  printing.— 2.  Blotting-paper. 

Macule  (mak'ul),  n.  1.  A  spot. — 2.  In  print- 
ing, a  blur  causing  the  impression  of  a  page 
to  appear  double. 

Macule  (mak'ul),  v.  t.  To  maculate;  to  blur; 
especially,  in  printing,  to  blur  so  as  to  cause 
an  impression  to  appear  double. 

Maculose  (mak'u-los),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  spots;  spotted;  maculated. 

Mad  (mad),  a.  [0 .E.  made,maad,  \.Sex.mdd, 
qemwd,  mad;  allied  to  Goth,  gamaids,  weak, 
impotent;  O.H.G.  gameit,  blunt,  dull;  Icel. 
meida,  to  hurt.]  1.  Disordered  in  intellect; 
distracted ;  crazy ;  insane :  said  of  persons. 

2.  Furious  from  disease  or  otherwise :  said 
of  animals;  as,  a  mad  dog;  a  mad  bull.— 

3.  Extravagant  in  feeling  or  action ;  under 
the  influence  of  some  powerful  and  uncon- 
trollable emotion ;  as  (a)  beside  one's  self ; 
frantic;  angry;  enraged;  furious. 

And  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  per- 
secuted them,  even  unto  strange  cities.  Acts  xxvi.  ir. 

(6)  Wildly  frolicsome.  'How  now,  mad 
wag? '  Shak.  (c)  Excited  with  violent  and 
unreasonable  passion  or  desire;  infatuated. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  extre- 
mity of  bad  poetry.  Dryden. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  indicating  madness; 
expressing  distraction;  prompted  by  infatu- 
ation or  fury. 

Matt  wars  destroy  [n  one  year  the  works  of  many 
years  of  peace.  Franklin. 

-Like  mad,  madly;  furiously.    [Colloq.] 

A  bear,  enraged  at  the  stinging  of  a  bee,  ran  like 
mad  into  the  bee-garden,  and  overturned  all  the 
•W*  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

SYN.  Deranged,  delirious,  crazy,  insane,  dis- 
tracted, infatuated,  frantic,  frenzied,  furi- 
ous, raging,  enraged,  exasperated. 
Mad  (mad),  v.  t.    To  make  mad,  furious,  or 
angry;  to  madden. 

Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 

It  would  have  madded  me.  Shak. 

Mad,  Made  (mad,  mad),  n.  [A.  Sax.  matha, 
iiiathu,  a  worm,  a  maggot,  Sc.  made,  mathe, 
a  maggot,  Goth,  matha,  G.  made.]  1.  A 
maggot  or  grub. — 2.  An  earthworm. 

Madam  (mad'am),  n.  [Fr.  ma,  my,  and 
dame,  lady,  from  L.  mea  domina,  in  same 
sense  ]  Lit.  my  lady:  (a)  a  term  of  com- 
pliment used  in  address  to  ladies  of  every 
degree,  but  chiefly  given  to  married  and 
elderly  ladies.  (6)  A  term  applied  to  a  lady 
in  general,  especially  with  a  slight  shade  of 
disrespect;  as,  she's  a  proud  madam;  city 
madams.  In  colloquial  language  it  is  gene- 
rally contracted  into  Ma'am. 

Madame  (ma-dam),  n.  pi.  Mesdames  (ma- 
dam). [Fr.]  Madam;  ladyship:  a  title  of  re- 
spect for  a  married  lady. 

Madapollam  (mad-a-pollam),  n.  [From 
Mndapollam,  a  town  in  India,  province 
Madras,  near  which  it  was  first  manufac- 
tured.] A  fine  long  cloth  for  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Mad-apple  (mad'ap-1),  n.     A  tropical  plant  ! 
or  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Solanum,  the  S.  i 
insanum  or  melongena,  the  fruit  of  which  ' 
is  boiled  in  soups  and  sauces.     Called  also 
Egg-apple,  Jews'-apple.    See  SOLANDM. 

Madarosis  (mad-a-ro'sis),n.  [Gr.,  a  making 
bald,  from  madaros,  bald.]  Loss  of  the 
hair,  particularly  of  the  eyelashes. 

Mad-brain,Mad-brained  (mad'bran,  mad'- 
brand),  a.  Disordered  in  mind;  hot-headed; 
rash. 

I  must,  forsooth,  be  forced 
To  give  my  hand  opposed  against  my  heart 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby  full  of  spleen.     Shak. 

Mad-brain  (mad'bran),  n.  A  rash  or  hot- 
headed person;  a  hare-brained  individual; 
as,  he's  a  regular  mad-brain. 

Mad-bred  (mad'bred),  a.  Bred  in  madness 
or  passion.  Shak. 

Madcap  (mad'kap),  n.  [Mad  and  cap;  comp.  | 
the  phrase 'A  bee  in  one's  bonnet.']  A  rash, 
hot-headed  person ;  a  person  of  wild  or 
eccentric  behaviour ;  a  flighty  or  hare- 
brained person;  one  who  indulges  in  frolics; 
a  mad-brain. 

Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent  us  here ! 
Shak. 


Madder  Plant  (Rjtdia  tine, 
toritm). 


Well,  I  could  not  a-think  what  could  make  so  shy 
an'  resarved  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Aram  admit  these 
'ere  wild  madcaps  like  at  that  hour.  Lord  Lytton. 

Madcap  (mad'kap),  a.     Pertaining   to  or 

resembling  a  madcap.    '  The  madcap  Prince 

of  Wales.'    Shak. 

Madde.t  ».«.    To  be  mad.    Chaucer. 
Madden  (mad'n),  v.t.     To  make  mad;  to 

craze ;  to  excite  with  violent  passion ;  to 

enrage. 
Madden  (mad'n),  r.i.    To  become  mad;  to 

act  as  if  mad. 

They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 
Pope. 

Madder  (mad'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  m^eddere,  mad- 
der. ]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Rubla,  R.  tinc- 
torum,  nat.  order  Rubiaceas.  It  is  a  climb- 
ing perennial  plant,  with  whorls  of  dark 
green  leaves,  and  small  yellowish  cross- 
shaped  flowers.  The  prepared  root  is  used 
as  a  red  dye -stuff.  It  yields  colours  of 
the  greatest  permanence,  and  is  employed 
for  dyeing  linen  and  cotton  red.  Two  kinds 
of  it  are  fixed 
upon  cotton;  one 
is  simply  called 
madder-red,  and 
the  other,  which 
possesses  a  much 
higher  degree  of 
lustre  and  fixity, 
is  called  Turkey 
or  Adrianople 
red,  because  it 
was  for  a  long 
time  obtained 
entirely  from  the 
Levant,  where  it 
was  called  aliza- 
rti.  The  colour- 
ing principle  of 
madderis  termed 
alizarine.— Mad- 
der-lake or  mad- 
der -  carmine,  a 
red  pigment 
made  by  washing 
madder  with  cold  water,  boiling  the  resi- 
due with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  alum  in 
twelve  of  water,  and  precipitating  the  de- 
coction gradually  with  carbonate  of  soda 
or  with  borax.  —  M adder  -yellow,  madder- 
orange,  and  madder-purple,  are  the  names 
of  other  pigments  prepared  from  madder. 
The  use  of  madder  in  dyeing  is  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  that  of  artificial  ali- 
zarine (which  see). 

Madder  (mad'er),  v.t.    To  dye  with  madder. 

Madder  (mad'er),  v.i.  To  perform  the  pro- 
cess of  dyeing  with  madder. 

Madding  (mad'ing),  a.  Raging;  furious; 
wild. 

The  blood-avenging  spirits 
Ride  on  the  madding  clouds.  y.  Baillie. 

Made  (mad),  pret.  &  pp.  of  make. 

Made  (mad),  a.  [Allied  to  mad  (which  see).  ] 
Fatigued ;  exhausted.  [Scotch.]  Written 
also  Maid,  Mttit,  Mate. 

Madecass,  Madecassee  (mad'e-kas,  mad-e- 
kas'e),  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

Madecassee  (mad-e-kas'e),  a.  Belonging  to 
Madagascar. 

Madefaction(mad-e-fak'shon),  n.  [L.  made- 
factio,  madefactionis—madeo,tolje  wet,  and 
facio,  to  make.  ]  The  act  of  making  wet. 

Madeflcatlon  (mad'e-fl-ka"shon),  n.  Act  of 
making  wet.  Bailey. 

Madefy  (mad'e-fi),  v.t.  [Fr.  modifier,  L. 
madefacio,  to  make  wet.]  To  make  wet  or 
moist;  to  moisten.  [Rare.] 

Madegassy  (mad-e-gas'i),  n.  and  a.  Same 
as  Madecassee. 

Madeira  (ma-de'ra),  n.  A  rich  wine  made 
on  the  isle  of  Madeira. 

Madeira-nut  (ma-de'ra-nut),  n.  A  species 
of  walnut  with  a  thin  shell,  from  the  island 
of  Madeira. 

Madeline-pear  (mad'el-in-par),  n.  A  pear. 
Culled  also  St.  John's  Pear — in  France  Poire 
de  St.  Jean. 

Madel-paroowa  ( mad'el-pa-ru'wa),  n.  A 
boat  used  in  Ceylon  for  fishing,  chiefly  close 
inshore  and  on  the  lakes  of  the  interior, 
sometimes  covered  with  a  bamboo  roof, 
when  it  takes  the  name  of  padji. 

Mademoiselle  (mad-mwa-zel),  n.  [Fr.  ma. 
my,  and  demoiselle,  damsel.  See  DAMSEL.] 
The  title  given  to  a  young  unmarried  lady 
in  France ;  miss.  In  ancient  usage,  made- 
moiselle was  a  title  distinctively  applied  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king's  brother; 
also,  a  title  formerly  given  to  all  married 
women  not  of  noble  origin. 


Madge,  Madge-hpwlet  (maj,  maj-houlet), 
n.    [Comp.  magpie.]    An  owl. 

I'll  sit  in  a  barn  with  madge-hoTulel,  and  catch  mice 
first.  B.  Jonson. 


Mad-neaded  (madTied-ed),  a.  Hot-brained; 
rash.  'Out,  y<m  mad-headed  ape!'  Shak. 

Madhouse  (mad'hous),  n.  A  house  where 
insane  persons  are  confined  for  cure  or  for 
restraint;  a  lunatic  asylum ;  a  bedlam. 

Madia  (ma'di-a),  n.  [Chilian  madi,  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  first  observed  species.]  A 
genus  of  viscous  hairy  yellow-flowered  com- 
posite plants  inhabiting  South  America  and 
California.  The  seeds  of  M.  sativa  yield  a 
flxed  oil  of  excellent  quality. 

Madid  (mad'id),  a.  [L.  madidus,  wet,  from 
madeo,  to  be  wet.]  Wet;  moist. 

His  large  deep-blue  eye,  madid  and  yet  piercing, 
showed  that  the  secretions  of  his  brain  were  appor- 
tioned, half  to  voluptuousness,  half  to  common  sense. 
Disraeli. 

Madisterium  (mad-i-ste'ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
madisterion.]  A  surgical  instrument  for 
extracting  hairs;  a  pair  of  tweezers. 

Madjoun  (mad'jun),  n.  An  intoxicating 
drug,  made  by  the  Turks  from  the  pistils  of 
the  flowers  of  the  hemp  plant,  ground  and 
mixed  in  honey,  with  powdered  cloves,  nut- 
megs, and  saffron.  Written  also  Majoun. 

Madly  (mad'li),  adv.  In  a  mad  manner;  as, 
(a)  without  reason  or  understanding.  (6) 
Frantically;  furiously,  (c)  With  extreme 
folly  or  infatuated  zeal  or  passion. 

Madman  (mad'man),  n.  1.  A  man  raving  or 
furious  with  disordered  intellect;  a  dis- 
tracted man;  a  lunatic;  a  crazy  person. 

When  a  man  mistakes  his  thoughts  for  persons  and 
things,  he  is  mad.  A  madman  is  properly  so  de- 
nned. Caleridfe. 

2.  One  inflamed  with  extravagant  passion, 
and  acting  contrary  to  reason. 
Madness  (mad'nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  mad  :  (a)  a  state  of  disordered 
reason  or  intellect;  lunacy;  distraction. 

There  are  degrees  of  madness  as  of  folly.    Locke. 

(&)  Extreme  folly ;  headstrong  passion  and 
rashness  that  act  in  opposition  to  reason; 
ungovernable  fury  or  rage;  as,  the  madness 
of  a  mob ;  the  madness  of  despair.  '  The 
cruel  madness  of  love.'  Tennyson. — SYN. 
Distraction,  derangement,  delirium,  crazi- 
ness,  insanity,  lunacy,  mania,  frenzy,  fran- 
ticness,  rage,  fury. 

Madonna  (ma-don'a),  n.  [It.  madonna, 
from  L.  mea  domina,  my  lady. ]  An  Italian 
term  of  address  equivalent  to  Madam.  It 
is  given  specifically  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  like 
Our  Lady  in  English,  and  hence  pictures 
representing  the  Virgin  are  generally  called 
madonnas. 

Madoqua  (mad'o-kwa),  n.  A  very  tiny  ante- 
lope of  Abyssinia  (Antilope  saltiana  or 
Neotragus  saltiana),  about  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  hare,  and  with  legs  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  lady's  finger. 
Madrepora  (mad-re-po'ra),  n.  See  MAD- 
REPORE. 

Madreporal  (mad-re-po'ral),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  madrepores ;  consisting  of  mad- 
repores. 

Madreporarla  (mad're-po-ra"ri-a),  n.  pi. 
An  order  of  Ccelenterates,  sub-class  Antho- 
zoa  or  Actinozoa.  It  includes  several  fami- 
lies, to  which  belong  all  the  reef-building 
or  stone  corals  (Lithocorallia),  or  scleroder- 
mic  corals  (Zoantharia  Sclerodermica).  The 
Linnsean  Lithophyta  included  also  the  gor- 
gonias  and  other  sclerobasic  corals. 
Madrepore  (mad're-por),  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  mad- 
repora,  from  inadre,  mother,  and  Gr.  poros, 
a  kind  of  stone.  Others  suggest  Fr.  madre, 
spotted,  and  pore,  a  pore.]  A  coral-building 
polype  of  the  genus  Madre- 
pora, the  type  of  the  family 
Madreporidee,  having  twelve 
short  tentacles  and  a  poly- 
pidom  of  stony  hardness  and 
of  a  spreading  or  branching 
form.  The  term,  however,  is 
more  generally  applied  to  the 
polypidom  itself  than  to  the 
polype,  and  in  this  sense  is 
equivalent  to  coral.  Madre- 
pore consists  of  carbonate  of 
lime  with  traces  of  animal 
matter,  and  is  formed  by  gra- 
dual deposition  in  the  tissues 
of  the  compound  polype,  so 
that  in  course  of  time  the 
whole  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  polypes 
supported  on  an  extraneous  body.  When 
the  animal matterhas been  removed, madre- 
pore is  of  a  white  colour  wrinkled  on  the 
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surf»<-e  and  full  of  little  cavities.  In  each  of 
which  an  Individual  |xilype  was  lodged; 


.  th- 


radiating  MpU  of  the  cavities  correspond 
Ing  to  toe  Internal  divisions  of  the  animal. 
Madrepore*  raise  up  wall*  and  reef*  of  coral 
rock*  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  tropical 
climate*.  The  term  U  often  applied  to  other 
branching  corali  than  thoie  of  the  geniu 
Madrepora.  See  MADKIPORAKIA. 
Madreportd»  (mad-re  po'rl-de).  n.  pi  The 
madrepore  family.  .See  MADRKroUL 
Madreportform  (mad-re-po'ri-formX  a.  In 
tool  perforated  with  imall  holes  like  a  coral  ; 
specifically,  applied  to  the  tubercle  by  which 
the  ambulacra!  lyatem  of  the  echlnoderms 
mostly  communicate  with  the  exterior. 
Madreportteuni.iie  ,,r,  nil.  n.  1.  A  variety 
of  limes  t.  me,  10  called  on  account  of  its 
occurring  In  radiated  prismatic  concretions 
resembling  the  stars  of  madrepores.  When 
rubbed  it  emits  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.—  2.  Fossil  madrepore. 
Madrler(mad-rer'or  mad'ri-erX  ».  [Fr.J  In 
inilit  engin.  (a)  a  thick  plank  armed  with 
Iron  plates,  with  a  cavity  to  receive  the 
mouth  of  a  petard,  with  which  it  was  applied 
to  anything  Intended  to  be  broken  down. 
See  PETARD.  (6)  A  plank  lined  with  tin 
and  covered  with  earth  to  form  roofs  over 
certain  portions  of  military  works,  in  order 
to  afford  protection  against  fires  in  lodg- 
ments, <tc.  (e)  A  plank  used  for  supporting 
the  earth  in  a  mine,  or  in  a  moat  or  ditch  to 
support  a  wall. 

Madrigal  (mad'rl-gal),  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  and  Pg. 
inadnyat;  It.  madrigale,  older  It  madriale, 
mandriale,  from  L  and  Gr.  mandra,  a 
sheepfold,  or  any  place  for  sheep  and  shep- 
herds to  take  shelter  in;  and  thus  madrigal 
was  originally  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
song  )  1.  A  little  amorous  poem,  consisting 
of  not  leas  than  three  or  four  stanzas  or 
strophes,  and  containing  some  tender  and 
delicate,  though  simple  thought,  suitably 
expressed.  The  strophes  are  generally  con- 
nected together  by  rhymes,  though  this  Is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  and  indeed  the 
term  Is  used  with  a  certain  amount  of  loose- 
ness. The  madrigal  was  first  cultivated  in 
Italy,  and  those  of  Tasso  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry.  Several 
English  poet*  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Charleses  wrote  madrigals  of  notable 
grace  and  elegance,  the  chief  names  being 
Lodge,  Withers,  Carew,  and  Suckling  — 
X.  An  elaborate  vocal  composition  now  com- 
monly of  two  or  more  movements,  and  in 
five  or  six  parts.  The  musical  madrigal  wax 
at  first  a  simple  song,  but  afterwards  was 
suited  to  an  instrumental  accompaniment 
There  are  a  number  of  famous  English  com 
TMmTs  of  madrigals. 

Madrlgallst(niad'ri-gal-ist),n,  A  composer 
of  madritrals.     l>r  Bnrney. 
Madrilenian  (mad-ri-le'nl-an),  a.     Of  or 
belonging  to  Madrid. 

Madrilenian  (mad-ri  le'ni-an),  n.     A  native 
or  Inhabitant  of  Madrid. 
Madrlasa.    See  MKKRISSA. 
Mad  wort  (mad'wert).  n   The  common  name 
of  several  plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Alys- 
sum,  so  called  because  they  were  formerly 
used  as  a  remedy  In  canine  madness 
Mae(mn)   [A.  Sax.  mil,  more,  O.K.  mot.  ma.] 
More     (Scotch.) 

M»gbote,tMagbotet(mag'bdt).n.  [A.  Sax 
MOO,  kinsman,  and  Ixite.  compensation  ]  An 
ancient  term  signifying  compensation  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  kinsman. 
MaeUtrom(niar»tr.imi,ii  Lit.  mill-stream: 
a  celebrated  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  .Nor- 
way. near  the  Island  of  Moskoe.  It  Is  very 
dangerous  In  winter,  especially  when  the 
north-west  wind  restrains  the  reflux  of  the 
tide.  At  such  time*  the  whirlpool  rages 
violently,  so  as  to  be  heard  several  miles,  and 
to  engulf  small  veasels  which  approach  it. 
Maraura,  n.  See  MKNDRA. 


Maw,  Maor,  n      [Gael.  moor,  mootr,  an 
er-baillff  )  Anciently  in  Scotland  a  stew- 


, 
under- 


- 

ard of  the  royal  lands  under  the  mormacr 
or  great  steward.  See  MORMAKR. 

lUertOK)  (ma«-to'z6).  [It,  majestic]  A 
direction  In  music  to  play  with  grandeur 
and  strength 

•UMtrtcht  Beds  (mA'strtkt  bedzV  a  pi 
Tb^  name  given  by  geologists  to  the  upper 
moat  member  of  the  cretaceous  group  of 
»5e..M«»«>  «ll«y,  from  llaeitricht.  a  town 
of  the  Netherlands.  Theae  beds  are  marine 
and  composed  of  a  soft  yellowish  -  white 
limestone  rewmblln*:  chalk,  and  containing 

•  hippur 


I  Maestro  (ma-es'tro),  n.  [It]  A  master  of 
any  art ;  specifically ,  a  master  In  music ;  a 
composer. 

Mafele.t  [O.Fr.,  my  faith.]  By  my  faith. 
CAaticer. 

Mafflet  (mafl).  r.i.  [Probably  an  imitative 
word,  c.'omp.  O  D.  mafelen,  moftlen,  to 
more  the  jaws,  to  stammer,  Prov.  O.  i»«/- 
/tin,  bafeln,  to  prattle;  E.  .faffle,  to  stam- 
mer. ]  To  stammer.  Holland. 
Mafflerl  (mafler),  n.  A  stammerer. 
Magazine  (mag-a-zen*),  n.  [Fr.  mayorm,  a 
storehouse  Sp.  magacen,  aliaayacen.  from 
Ar.  al-maknzfu.  a  storehouse,  a  warehouse, 
from  khazana.  to  store.]  1.  A  receptacle  In 
which  anything  Is  stored ;  a  warehouse ;  a 
storehouse;  specifically,  (a)  a  strong  build- 
ing, constructed  generally  of  brick  or  stone, 
for  storing  In  security  large  quantities  of 
gunpowder  or  other  explosive  substances, 
and  warlike  stores,  either  for  industrial  or 
military  purposes,  (b)  The  close  room  in  the 
hold  of  a  man-of-war  where  the  gunpowder 
is  kept,  (c)  The  cartridge  chamber  of  a  ma- 
gazine ritle  (which  see),  (d)  The  fuel  cham- 
ber of  a  magazine  stove  (tee  below).  -Ama- 
rzinf.  of  all  necessary  provision*.'  Italeiyh 
A  pamphlet  periodically  published,  con- 
taining miscellaneous  papers  or  composi- 
tions. The  first  publication  of  tills  kind  in 
England  was  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
which  was  first  published  In  1731  by  Edward 
Cave,  under  the  name  of  Sylvanus  Urban, 
and  which  I*  still  continued,  though  its  cha- 
racter is  now  entirely  changed.—  Magazine 
cartridge-box,  a  cartridge-box  in  which  the 
cartridges  are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
easily  be  got  at  when  wanted  for  loading.— 
Magazine  rifle,  a  rifle  containing  a  supply 
of  cartridges,  which  are  automatically  fed 
to  the  chamber  at  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel. 
— Magazine  glove,  a  stove  containing  a  fuel- 
chamber  from  which  the  fire  is  automati- 
cally fed  with  coal  as  that  in  the  grate  burns 
away. 

•ff***"*  (mag-a-zenO.  r.t.  To  store  up  or 
accumulate  fur  future  use. 

•ay.  win*  (mag-a-zenO,  c.i.  To  conduct  or 
edit  a  magazine. 

Of  m.if.iaiHiH^  chiefs,  whose  rival  page 
With  monthly  medley  courts  the  curious  age. 

Magazine-day  (mag-a-zcn'da),  ».  Tfie "day 
on  which  monthly  and  other  serial  publi- 
cations  are  published  and  supplied  to  the 
trade. 

Magazlner,  Magaziniat  (mag-a-zen'cr, 
mag-a-zen'ist).n.  One  who  writes  in  a  maga- 
zine. 'If  a  maaaziner  be  dull.'  Guldtmith 

Magbote  (mag'boti    See  M.KGBOTK 

Magdalen  (magMa-len),  n.  [From  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  woman  mentioned  in  St.  Luke  vii  36-60  J 
A  reformeil  prostitute;  an  inmate  of  a  fe- 
male penitentiary  —Magdalen  hospital  or 
Magdalen  asylum,  a  house  or  establishment 
into  which  prostitutes  are  received  with  a 
view  to  their  reformation ;  a  female  peni- 
tentiary. 

Magdaleon(mag-da1e-on),n  [Gr.magdalia, 
the  crumb  or  soft  part  of  bread,  froinuioMfl, 
to  knead  )  In  med.  (a)  a  medicine,  an  n  pill, 
prepared  with  bread  crumb.  (6)  A  roll  of 
plaster.  Dunnlison. 

Magdeburg  Hemispheres  (mag'de-berjt 
he  ml-sferz).  n.  pi  (From  having  been  first 
constructed  by  Otto  Guericke  of  Magde- 
burg.} An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  a 
given  surface.  It  consists  of  two  hollow 
brass  hemispheres,  furnished  with  handles 
and  so  formed  that  when  placed  mouth  to 
mouth  they  shall  be  in  air-tight  contact 
In  this  state  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
inside  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  hemispheres  adhere 
together  with  considerable  force,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  their 
external  surfaces.  If,  then,  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  sphere  through  the  centre  be 
known,  and  the  force  required  to  pull  the 
hemispheres  asunder  be  ascertained,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  on  a 
square  inch  of  surface  may  be  found  sup- 
posing the  exhaustion  of  the  hemispheres 
to  be  complete.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
however,  is  much  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  the  barometer 

Mage  (maj).  11.  (L.  mayiu,  from  Gr  maga*. 
a  Maglan,  from  Per.  mag,  a  priest— probably 
from  same  root  as  L.  magnut,  Gr  mega* 
great.)  A  magician.  Spenter. 

And  there  I  uw  maf.  Merlin,  whole  nut  wit 

And  hundred  winteri  «re  but  a«  the  hands 

Of  loral  vuub  toiling  for  their  Uege.    Ten»y,<m 


MagellanlC  (mag-el-lan'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  Magellan,  the  celebrated  Portuguese 
navigator.  —MageUanic  cloudi,  three  con- 
spicuous whitish  nebula?,  of  a  cloud  -like 
appearance,  near  the  south  pole. 

Magenta  (ma-jen'ta),  n.  A  brilliant  blue- 
red  colour  derived  from  coal-tar.  It  was 
so  named  because  it  was  discovered  in  1859, 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Magenta.  Called 
•llv7ki£A0''n6. 

Magg  (mag),  r.t.  [The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  word  is  that  it  is  Gypsy 
slang,  and  allied  to  Hind,  mafcr,  fraud. 
itiakkar,  a  cheat,  a  knave.)  To  steal;  to 
carry  off  clandestinely.  [Low  slang.  ] 

Magg  (mag),  n.  I.  A  cant  word  for  a  half- 
penny.— 2.  pi.  The  gratuity  which  servants 
expect  from  those  to  whom  they  drive  any 
goods.  [Scotch.  ] 

Maggimonifeet  (mag-gi-mon'i-fet).  n. 
(Maggy  many  feet.]  A  centipede.  [Scotch.) 

Magglore  (maj-jfl'ra).  a.  [It.]  In  music, 
major,  as  a  scale  or  interval. 

Maggot  (mag'ot),  n.  [Probably  from  W. 
macai,  pL  jnaceivil,  magiod,  a  maggot  or 
grub,  from  magu,  to  breed.)  1.  The  larva 
of  a  fly  or  other  insect;  a  grub  ;  a  worm.  — 
2.  A  whim;  an  odd  fancy;  a  crotchet.  '  The 
maygot  born  in  an  empty  head.'  Tennyson. 

Maggotiness  (mag'ot-i-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  maggoty  or  of  abounding  with 
maggots. 

Maggotlsh  (mag'ot-ish),  a.  Maggoty;  whim- 
sicaE 

Maggoty  (mag'ot-l),  a.  1.  Full  of  or  in- 
fested with  maggots.—  2.  Capricious;  whim- 
sical. 'A  maggoty  unsettled  head.'  Korru. 

Maggoty-headed  (rnag'ot-i-hed-ed),o.  Hav- 
ing a  head  full  of  whims. 

Magi  (ma'ji),  n.  pi.  [L.  magut;  Or.  magog, 
a  Magian.  See  MAGE.)  The  caste  of  priests 
among  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians; 
hence  holy  men  or  sages  of  the  East. 

Maglan  (ma'ji-an).  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Magi.  'The  inagian  superstition  of  two 
independent  Beings.'  Bp.  Watson. 

Maglan  (ma'ji-an),  n.  One  of  the  caste  of 
the  I'ersian  Magi;  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion.  Their  knowledge  was 
deemed  to  be  supernatural 

Magianlsm  (ma'ji.an-izm),  n.  The  philo- 
sophy or  doctrines  of  the  Magi. 

Magic  (maj'ik),  n.  [L.  magicut,  pertaining 
to  sorcery,  from  magia,  Gr.  mageia,  the 
theology  of  the  Magians,  magic.  See  MAGE.) 

1.  The  art  or  pretended  art  or  science  of 
putting  into  action  the  power  of  spirits;  or 
the  science,  art,  or  practice  of  producing 
wonderful  effects  by  the  aid  of  superhuman 
beings  or  of  departed  spirits,  or  the  occult 
powers  of  nature;  sorcery;  enchantment; 
necromancy.     'If  she  in  chains  of  magic 
were  not  bound  '   Shak.—2.  Power  or  Influ- 
ence similar  to  that  of  enchantment;  as,  the 
magical  love.—  Natural  magic,  the  art  of 
applying  natural  causes  to  produce  surpris- 
ing effects. 

The  writers  of  natural  magic  attribute  much  to 
the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of  living  crea- 
tures. as  if  they  did  infuse  immaterial  virtue  into  the 
part  severed.  BacgH. 

-Celestial  magic  attributes  to  spirits  a  kind 
of  dominion  over  the  planets,  and  to  the 
planets  an  influence  over  men.  —  Supersti- 
tious orgeotic  magic  consists  in  the  Invoca- 
tion of  (fevils  or  demons,  and  supposes  some 
tacit  or  express  covenant  or  agreement  be- 
tween them  and  human  beings. 
Magic  (maj'ik),  o.  1.  Pertaining  to  magic  ; 
used  in  magic;  as.  a  magic  wand;  fnaatcart. 
'  Magic  verses.'  Shak. 

I-end  thy  hand 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.       Shak. 

2.  Using  or  having  power  to  use  magic. 
'  The  magic  prophetess.'    Waller,  —3.  Work- 
Ing  or  worked  by  or  as  if  by  magic.—  [Magic 
differs  from  magical  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
It  is  not  used  predicatively.    Thus  we  do 
not  say  the  effect  was  magic.    Moreover  we 
do  not  speak  of  a  magical  lantern.     See 
MAGICAL.  ]—  Magic  square,  a  square  figure 

formed  by  a  series  of  mini 
Iwrs  in  mathematical  pro- 
portion, so  disposed  In 
parallel  and  equal  ranks  a* 
that  the  sums  of  each  row 
or  line  taken  perptiulii  n- 
larly,  horizontally,  or  dia- 
gonally are  equal.  —  Magic 
lantern,  a  kind  of  lantern 
invented  by  Kircher,  by 
means  of  which  small 
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Magic  Square, 


TU,.  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pu»,  pin;       note,  not,  move; 


images  are  represented  on  the  wall  of  a 
dark  room  or  on  a  white  sheet,  magnified 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  8c.  atmne;      J,  8c.  ley. 
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Magic  Lantern. 


to  any  size  at  pleasure.  It  consists  of  a  closed 
lantern  or  box,  in  which  are  placed  a  lamp 
and  a  concave  mirror  (as  at  A),  which  re- 
flects the  light  of  the  lamp  through  the  small 
hole  of  a  tube  in 
the  side  of  the 
lantern,  which  is 
made  to  draw  out. 
At  the  end  of  this 
tube,  next  to  the 
lamp,  is  fixed  a 
plano-convex  lena 
(u),  and  at  the 
other  a  double- 
convex  lens  (P). 
Between  the  two 
lenses  are  succes- 
sively placed (ate) 
various  slips  of 
glass,  with  trims- 
parent  paintings, 
representing  vari- 
ous subjects,  which  are  thrown  in  a  magni- 
fied form  on  the  wall  or  screen  opposite  to 
the  lantern  and  spectators. 

Magical  (maj'ik-al),  a,  I.  Pertaining  to 
magic;  proceeding  from  magic;  having  su- 
pernatural qualities;  as,  magical  powers  or 
arts.  'The  magical  shield  of  your  Ariosto.' 
Dryden. — 2.  Acting  or  produced  as  if  by 
magic;  as,  the  effect  of  the  restorative  was 
magical.  '  His  name,  that  magical  word  of 
war.'  Shak.—3.  Having  the  power  of  using 
magic:  said  of  persons.  Sir  T.  Herbert. — 
[For  distinction  between  Magical  and  Magic 
see  MAQIC,  a.] 

Magically  (maj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  magical 
manner;  by  the  arts  of  magic.  'A  rmgmagi- 
cally  prepared.'  Camden. 

Magician  (ma-ji'shan),  n.  One  skilled  in 
magic;  an  enchanter;  a  necromancer.  Shak. 

Magilp,  Magilph  (ma-gilp',  ma-gilf),  n. 
A  gelatinous  compound  used  by  artists  as  a 
vehicle  for  colours.  It  is  produced  by  mix- 
ing linseed-oil  and  mastic  varnish  together. 
Written  also  Megilp,  Megilph. 

Magilus  (maj'il-us),  n.  A  genus  of  gastero- 
podous  molluscs,  containingonly  onespecies 
(3f.  antiquus),  which  lives  in  massesof  coral. 
The  shell  is  at  first  an  ordinary  spiral,  but 
as  the  coral  grows  it  is  prolonged  into  a 
tube  directed  outward  to  the  surface  of  the 
coral,  so  that  the  animal  may  always  be  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
tube  may  be  3  feet  long,  the  lower  part 
being  filled  with  calcareous  matter. 

Magister  (ma-jis'ter),n.  [L. ,  from  ma^.root 
of  magmis,  great,  as  minister  from  min, 
root  of  minor,  less.]  Master;  sir;  an  appel- 
lation given  in  the  middle  ages  to  persons  of 
scientific  or  literary  distinction,  equivalent 
to  the  modern  title  of  Doctor. 

Magisterial  (maj-is-te'ri-al),  a.  [See  MA- 
GISTRATE.] 1.  Pertaining  to  a  master;  such 
as  suits  a  master;  authoritative;  proud; 
lofty;  arrogant;  imperious;  domineering. 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair 
words  and  magisterial  looks  for  current  payment. 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  magistrate  or  his 
office;  of  the  rank  of  a  magistrate. 

The  third  estate  consisted  of  578,  and  of  these 
only  32  were  clerical,  noble,  or  magisterial. 

Brougham. 

3.  In  chem.  pertaining  to  magistery  (which 
see).  —  Magisterial,    Dogmatic,    Arrogant. 
Magisterial  applies  to  the  manner  of  saying 
or  doing  a  thing— assuming  the  tone  and 
gesture  of  a  superior  or  master.     Dogmatic 
characterizes  the  temper  and  manner  of 
saying  something:    we  are  not  dogmatic 
from  any  exaggerated  idea  of  our  own  im- 
portance, but  because  we  have  implicit  faith 
in  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  and  imagine 
that  others  should  naturally  be  in  the  same 
way  of  thinking.     .1  rrogant  implies  the  as- 
sumption of  more  than  due  authority  from 
an  over-estimate  of  one's  importance. 

He  uses  a  magisterial   authority  white    he  in- 
structs him.  South. 

A  dogmatic  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  censorious 
of  his.neighbours.  Watts. 

An  arrogant  way  of  treating  with  other  princes 
and  states  is  natural  to  popular  governments. 

±ir  W.  Temple. 

SYN.  Authoritative,  lofty,  imperious,  proud, 
haughty,  domineering,  despotic,  arrogant. 

Magisterially  (maj-is-te'ri-al-li).  ado.  In  a 
magisterial  manner:  (a)  with  the  air  of  a 
master;  arrogantly;  authoritatively.  (6)  In 
the  capacity  of  a  magistrate. 

Magisterialness  (maj-is-te'ri-al-nes),  n.  The 
stiite  or  quality  of  being  magisterial;  the 
air  and  manner  of  a  master;  haughtiness; 
imperiousness;  peremptoriness. 


Magistery  (maj'is-ter-i).  n.  [L.  magiste- 
riuin,  the  office  of  a  master  or  guide.]  1.  A 
magisterial  injunction;  a  command  which 
can  be  enforced.  [Rare.] 

This  last  was  not  a  magistery,  but  a  mere  command. 
Brougham. 

2.  In  chem.  a  term  formerly  given  to  various 
extracts  or  preparations,  especially  to  certain 
precipitates,  as  that  seen  when  water  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric  acid. 
3.t  Any  kind  of  medicine  or  remedial  agency 
claiming  to  be  of  exceptional  efficacy;  a 
magistral. 

Magistracy  (maj'is-tra-si),  n.  [See  MAGIS- 
TRATE.] 1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  magis- 
trate.—2.  The  body  of  magistrates. 

That  enlightened,  eloquent,  sage,  and  profound 
body,  the  Magistracy  of  London.  Dic&ens. 

Magistral  (maj'is-tral),  a.  1.  Suiting  a  ma- 
gistrate; magisterial;  authoritative. — 2.  t  Per- 
taining to  a  sovereign  medicine  or  remedy. 
'Some  magistral  opiate.'  Bacon.— Magis- 
tral line.  See  MAGISTRAL,  n.  2. 

Magistral  (maj'is-tral),  n.  l.t  A  sovereign 
medicine  or  remedy.  — 2.  In  fort,  the  line 
where  the  scarp  of  a  permanent  fortifica- 
tion, if  prolonged,  would  intersect  the  top 
of  the  coping  or  cordon.  It  is  the  mas- 
ter line,  which  regulates  the  form  of  the 
work.  Called  also  Magistral  Line. — 3.  The 
roasted  and  pulverized  copper  of  pyrites 
added  to  the  ground  ores  of  silver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decomposing  the  horn-silver  present. 

Magistral!  tyt  (maj-is-tral'i-ti),  n.  Despotic 
authority,  as  in  the  matter  of  opinion. 
'Those  who  seek  truths,  and  not  tnagia- 
trality.'  Bacon. 

Magistrally  t  (maj'is-tral-li),  adv.  Autho- 
ritatively; magisterially.  Bramhall. 

Magistrand  (maj-is-traud'),  n.  [L.  L.  magis- 
trand  us,  from  magistro,  signifying  in  mediae- 
val Latin  to  make  a  master  (as  in  arts)  of, 
to  confer  a  university  degree  upon,  from 
magister,  a  master.]  A  designation  given 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  to  a  student 
in  arts  in  the  last  year  of  his  curriculum. 

Magistrate  (maj'is-trat),  n.  [L.  magistratus, 
a  magistrate,  from  magister,  a  master  See 
MAQISTER.]  A  public  civil  officer  invested 
with  the  executive  government  or  some 
branch  of  it.  In  this  sense  a  king  is  the 
highest  or  first  magistrate  in  a  monarchy, 
as  is  the  president  in  a  republic.  But  the 
word  is  more  particularly  applied  to  sub- 
ordinate officers,  to  whom  the  executive 
power  of  the  law  is  committed,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  as  governors,  intendants,  pre- 
fects, mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
like.  In  England  the  term  is  usually  re% 
stricted  to  justices  of  peace  in  the  country, 
and  to  police  and  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  London  and  the  larger  towns;  and  in 
Scotland  to  the  provost  and  bailies  in 
burghs. 

The  obvious  definition  of  a  monarchy  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  state,  in  which  a  single  person,  by  whatso- 
ever name  he  maybe  distinguished,  is  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  [he  management  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  command  of  the  army.  But,  unless 
public  liberty  is  protected  by  intrepid  and  vigilant 
guardians,  the  authority  of  so  formidable  a  magis- 
trate will  soon  degenerate  into  despotism.  Gibbon. 

Magistratic  (maj-is-trat'-ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  magistrate;  having  the  author- 
ity of  a  magistrate.  'Magistratic  or  eccles- 
iastic power  and  order.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Magistratical  (maj-is-trat'ik-al),  a.  Same 
as  Magistratic.  Godwin.  [Rare.] 

Magistrature  (maj 'is-trat-ur),  n.  Magis- 
tracy. [Rare.] 

Magma  (mag'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  a  mass,  salve, 
dregs,  from  root  mag,  to  knead.]  1.  The 
generic  name  of  any  crude  mixture  of  min- 
eral or  organic  matters  in  a  thin  pasty  state. 
2.  In  med.  (a)  the  thick  residuum  obtained 
after  expressing  certain  substances  to  ex- 
tract the  fluid  parts  from  them,  (b)  The 
grounds  which  remain  after  treating  a  sub- 
stance with  water,  alcohol,  or  any  other 
menstruum,  (c)  A  salve  of  a  certain  degree 
of  consistence. — 3.  A  confection. 

Magna  Charta  (mag'na  kar'ta),  n.  [L., 
j:reat  charter.]  1.  The  great  charter  of  the 
liberties  (Magna  Charta  Libertatum)  of 
England,  signed  and  sealed  by  King  John 
in  a  conference  between  him  and  his 
barons  at  Runnymede,  June  19,  1215.  Its 
most  important  articles  are  those  which 
provide  that  no  freeman  shall  be  taken, 
or  imprisoned,  or  proceeded  against  ex- 
cept by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  no 
scutage  or  aid  should  be  imposed  in  the 
kingdom  (except  certain  feudal  dues  from 
tenants  of  the  crown),  unless  by  the  common 


council  of  the  kingdom.  The  remaining 
and  greater  part  of  the  charter  is  directed 
against  abuses  of  the  king's  power  as  feudal 
superior.  The  charter  granted  by  Henry  III. 
is  only  a  confirmation  of  that  of  his  father 
King  John.  Hence— 2.  A  fundamental  con- 
stitution which  guarantees  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Magnalltyt  ( mag-nal'i-ti),  n.  Something 
great;  a  great  or  striking  deed  or  feat.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Magnanimity  (mag-na-nim'i-ti),  n.  [L. 
magnaniniitas  See  MAGNANIMOUS.]  The 
quality  of  being  magnanimous;  greatness  of 
mind;  elevation  or  dignity  of  soul,  which 
encounters  danger  and  trouble  with  tran- 
quillity and  firmness,  which  raises  the  pos- 
sessor above  revenge,  and  makes  him  de- 
light in  acts  of  benevolence,  disdain  in- 
justice and  meanness,  and  prompts  him  to 
sacrifice  personal  ease,  interest,  and  safety 
for  the  accomplishment  of  useful  and  noble 
objects. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  (1535)  speaks  of  the  now  familiar 
words  '  frugality, '  '  temperance, '  *  sobriety, '  and 
'magnanimity,  as  being  not  in  his  day  in  general 
use :  magnanimity,  however,  is  in  Chaucer. 

Trench. 

Magnanimous  (mag-nau'im-us),  a.  [L.  mag- 
nanimus  —  magnus,  great,  and  animus, 
mind.]  1.  Great  of  mind;  elevated  in  soul 
or  in  sentiment ;  raised  above  what  is  low, 
mean,  or  ungenerous ;  brave ;  dauntless ; 
heroic ;  as,  a  magnanimous  prince  or  gene- 
ral.—2.  Dictated  by  magnanimity;  exhibit- 
ing nobleness  of  soul;  liberal  and  honour- 
able ;  not  selfish. 

There  is  an  indissoluble  union  between  a  magnani- 
mous policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosper- 
ity and  felicity.  I  fas/ting  ton. 

Magnanimously  (mag-nan'im-us-li),  ado. 
In  a  magnanimous  manner;  with  greatness 
of  mind;  bravely;  with  dignity  and  elevation 
of  sentiment. 

A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and,  magnanimously,  all 
the  offices  of  peace  and  war.  Milton. 

Magnase  (mag'nas),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
an  excellent  black  colour,  which  dries 
rapidly. 

Magnase  black  is  the  best  of  alt  blacks  for  drying 
in  oil  without  addition,  or  preparation  of  the  oil :  it  is 
a  colour  of  vast  body  and  tingeing  power.  Weale. 

Magnate  (mag'nat),  n.  [L.  magnates  (pi.) 
from  magnu-s,  great.]  1.  A  person  of  rank; 
a  noble  or  grandee;  a  person  of  note  or  dis- 
tinction in  any  sphere;  as,  a  literary  mag- 
nate. 

More  than  one  of  the  magnates  who  bore  that 
wide-spread  name.  Macaulay. 

Specifically— 2.  One  of  the  nobility  or  per- 
sons of  rank  forming  the  House  of  Magnates 
in  the  national  representation  of  Hungary. 
Magnes.t  Magnes-stonet  (mag'uez,  mag'- 
nez-ston),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  magnes.]  A 
magnet. 

On  thother  syde  an  hideous  rocke  is  pight 

Of  mightie  magnes-stone,  Spenser. 

Magnesia  (mag-ne'shi-a),  n.  [From  Mag- 
nesia in  Asia  Minor,  whence  also  magnet. 
L.  magnes.  Pliny  describes  a  white  kind  of 
magnes  which  did  not  attract  iron,  and 
which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia.]  Oxide  of  magnesium.  It 
is  a  white  tasteless  earthy  substance,  pos- 
sessing alkaline  properties,  and  having  a 
sp.  gr.  of  2'3.  It  is  absorbent,  antacid,  and 
mildly  cathartic.  It  is  almost  insoluble.  It 
is  found  native  in  the  state  of  hydrate  and 
carbonate,  and  exists  as  a  component 
part  of  several  minerals.  In  com.  pure 
magnesia  is  generally  distinguished  by  the 
term  calcined  magnesia,  and  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  exposing  its  hydrated  carbonate 
to  a  red  heat.  The  hydrated  carbonate  goes 
by  the  name  of  magnesia,  or  magnesia  alba. 
The  chief  use  of  magnesia  and  its  carbon- 
ate is  in  medicine.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Epsom-salt,  having 
been  first  obtained  from  a  spring  at  Epsom. 
It  is  a  useful  purgative  medicine,  and  is  also 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  magnesia 
and  its  carbonate. 

Magnesian  (mag-ne'shi-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  magnesia; 
containing  or  resembling  magnesia.—  Mag- 
nesian limestone,  (a)  properly,  a  rock  com- 
posed of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
the  latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly 
a  half.  There  are  several  varieties,  more  or 
less  useful  for  building  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses, which  are  included  under  the  generic 
term  dolomite  (which  see),  (fc)  A  name 
frequently  given  to  the  whole  Permian  for- 
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ouUon.  from  the  abort  rock  being  very 
largely  developed  In  It. 
Magneslte  (mag'nei-it),  n.  A  term  which 
at  nnt  Included  two  dUtinct  ipeole*  of 
minerals  viz.  iepiolite  or  meerschaum, 
the  hydrate. 1  silicate  of  mignedum;  and 
what  U  now  recognized  at  magnetite  proper, 
or  the  anhydrout  carbonate  of  magnetic. 
The  two  an  frequently  found  combined, 
and  alwayi  in  metamorphic  rocki  contain- 
ing magneiia.  a*  talc  schist,  serpentine,  Ac. 
Magnesium  (mag-ne'thl-um).  n.  Sym.  Mg. 
At  wt  24  6.  The  metallic  ba»e  of  magnetic 
It  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  chloride 
of  magnesium  by  meant  of  potaulum.  It 
U  of  a  white  colour  like  silver;  Ita  lustre  u 
metallic  and  brilliant;  It  li  very  malleable, 
and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  Heated  to  redness 
In  oxygen  gas.  It  burnt  with  brilliancy,  and 
combining  with  oxygen  becomet  magnesia, 
or  the  oiide  of  magnesium  (MgO)  This 
light  It  rich  in  chemical  rays,  and  It  now 
employed  to  tome  extent  In  photography. 
The  chief  ults  are  the  carbonate,  the  chlo- 
ride, the  sulphate  (Epsom-ult),  the  phos- 
phatet  and  the  silicates,  among  which  are 
such  minerals  as  chrysolite,  meerschaum. 
toapttone,  and  serpentine. 
Magnet  (mag'netX  n.  (L.  magnet,  magnttit; 
Ur  maanii,  a  magnet  or  magnetic  iron-ore, 
from  Magnetia,  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the 
ttone  was  first  brought.)  1.  The  loadstone; 
an  ore  of  iron  which  has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  attracting  metallic  iron,  of  point- 
ing to  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  when 
freely  suspended,  and  of  dipping  or  inclining 
in  a  perpendicular  plane  on  beiug  removed 
from  the  equator.  These  pro- 
perties it  communicates  to  iron 
or  steel  by  contact— 2.  A  bar  or 
mass  of  iron  or  steel  to  which 
the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
loadstone  have  been  imparted, 
either  by  contact  or  by  other 
means:  called  In  distinction 
from  the  load* tone  an  A  riiricial 
Magnet.  Such  a  magnet,  tem- 
porarily produced  by  an  elec- 
tric current  passing  through  a 
wire  coiled  round  a  bar  of  toft 
Iron,  U  called  an  Ettctro-may- 
net. — Horte-thoe  magnet,  an  artificial  mag- 
uet  In  the  shape  of  a  horte-shoe. 
Magnetic  (mag-net'ikX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  magnet  or  magnetism ;  possessing  the 
properties  of  the  magnet,  or  corresponding 
properties ;  as,  a  magnetic  bar  of  Iron,  or 
a  magnetic  needle.  —  2.  Pertaining  to  the 
earth  s  magnetism;  as,  the  magnetic  north : 
the  magnetic  meridian.  (See  sub -entries 
below.)— S.  Attractive,  as  if  magnetic.  'She 
that  had  all  magnetic  force  alone.'  Donne. 
—  Magnetic  amplitude,  azimuth,  Ac. ,  in 
ii'iriii  the  amplitude,  azimuth,  Ac  .  Indi- 
cated by  the  compass.  —Magnetic  battery,  a 
kind  of  battery  formed  of  several  magnets 
(usually  horse-shoe  magnets)  combined  to- 
gether, with  all  their  poles  similarly  dis- 
posed ;  called  also  a  Magnetic  Magazine  or 
a  Compound  Magnet.— Magnetic  compensa- 
tor, a  contrivance  connected  with  a  ship's 
compass  for  compensating  or  neutralizing 
the  effects  upon  the  needle  of  the  Iron  of  the 
ship.— Magnetic  curve*,  the  name  given  to 
those  curves  Into  which  an  Infinite  number 


of  very  minute  needles  would  arrange  them- 
selves when  placed  round  a  magnet,  ami  at 
liberty  to  move  round  an  axis  An  Idea  of 
these  curvet  It  given  by  the  appearance  of 
Iron  filings  when  scattered  upon  a  theet  of 
paper  and  agitated  Immediately  above  a 
magnet,  at  shown  In  the  annexed  figure 
—Magnetic  dip.  Same  at  Dip  of  the  Keedle 
Bee  under  DIP.— Magnetic  equator,  a  line 
patting  round  the  globe  near  Its  equator. 
In  every  part  of  which  the  dip  of  the 
needle  It  nothing.  The  general  Inclination  of 
the  magnetic  to  the  terrestrial  equator  in 
about  12*.— JfaOTufuyfuidahypotheUc  fluid, 
by  which  the  phenomena  of  magnetitm  have 
been'  accounted  for. —Paint  of  <*aynitic  in- 


difmnce.  that  point  of  a  magnet,  about 
midway  between  the  two  extremes,  where 
the  attractive  force,  after  continually  dim- 
inishing as  we  proceed  from  either  p«lr, 
ceases  altogether.  —  Magnetic  induction. 
the  power  which  a  magnet  or  current  of 
electricity  possesses  of  exciting  temporary 
or  permtnent  magnetitm  In  such  bodies  In 
its  vicinity  as  are  capable  of  receiving  it 
Magnetic  intensify,  the  force  of  attraction 
which  magnets  exert  on  surrounding  bodies 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  them,  or 
which  the  earth  exerts  on  magnets  at  dif- 
ferent placet.  The  intensity  of  the  attrac- 
tive force  exercised  by  the  north  pole  of  one 
magnet  on  the  south  pole  of  another,  and 
Its  repulsive  force  on  the  north  pole  of  the 
second,  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  those  poles.  On  the  earth  there 
are  three  points  of  maximum  magnetic 
intensity,  two  in  the  northern  and  one  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. — Magnetic  iron- 
ore.  Same  as  Magnetite.  —  Magnetic  meri- 
dian of  any  place,  a  great  circle,  the  plane 
of  which  passes  through  that  place,  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  direction  of 
the  horizontal  magnetic  needle.  The  angle 
which  the  magnetic  meridian  makes  with 
the  true  geographical  is  different  in  different 
places  and  at  different  times,  and  is  called 
the  variation  of  the  compaa.  —  Magnetic 
needle,  any  small  magnetized  iron  or  steel 
rod  turning  on  a  pivot,  such  as  the  needle 
of  the  manner's  compass. — Magnetic  north, 
that  point  of  the  horizon  which  is  indicated 
by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
It  is  seldom  the  true  north.  —  Magnetic 
point*  of  convergence,  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth,  around  which  are  drawn  the 
isogonic  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  declination. 
— Magnetic  polet  of  the  earth,  two  nearly 
opposite  points  on  the  earth's  surface  where 
the  dip  of  the  needle  it  90*.  They  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  poles  of  the 
earth. — Magnetic  pyritet,  a  bronze-yellow 
magnetic  sulphide  of  iron,  varying  in  com- 
position from  Kc:s,  to  Fe10S,.  It  it  found 
in  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocka.  Called 
also  Pyrrholite.  —  Magnetic  telegraph,  the 
electric  telegraph.  See  TELEGRAPH. 
Magnetic  ( mag-net'ikX  n.  Any  metal,  as 
iron,  steel,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c.,  which  may 
receive  the  properties  of  the  loadstone. 
Magnetlcal  (mag-net'ik-al),  a.  Same  ns 
Magnetic,  but  less  common. 
Magnetically  (mag-net'ik-al-li),  ailc.  In  a 
magnetic  manner;  by  magnetism 
Magneticalness (man-net  ikal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  magnetic. 
Magnetlclan  ( mag  -  net -i 'than),  n.  One 
skilled  in  magnetism;  a  magnetist. 
Magneticness  ( mag-net  'ik-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  magnetic :  magneticalness. 
Magnetics  (mag-net'iks),  n.  The  science  or 
principles  of  magnetism. 
Magnetiferous  (mag-net-ifer-us),  a.  Pro- 
ducing or  conducting  magnetism. 
Magnetism  (mag'net-lzm),  n.  1.  That 
peculiar  property,  occasionally  possessed 
by  certain  bodies  (more  especially  by  iron 
and  some  of  its  compounds),  whereby, 
under  certain  circumstances,  they  naturally 
attract  or  repel  one  another  according  to 
determinate  laws.  —2.  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet, 
and  magnetic  phenomena  in  general.  — 
3.  Power  of  attraction ;  as,  the  magnetism 
of  Interest  —  A nimai  magnetism,  a  sym- 
pathy supposed  to  exist  between  the  magnet 
and  the  human  body,  by  means  of  which  the 
magnet  Is  said  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases. 
The  same  name  was  given  by  M earner  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  cer- 
tain phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of 
one  person  upon  another,  from  a  fancied 
IBajryi  between  the  action  of  the  mineral 
magnet  and  that  of  the  animal  energy,  or 
vii  vita,  to  which  these  effect!  were  attri- 
buted. See  MESMERISM.  —  Terreitrial  mag- 
netitm, the  name  given  to  the  magnetic  pro- 
perties which  the  earth  as  a  whole  pos- 
sesses, which  give  the  needle  its  directive 
power,  and  cause  it  to  dip,  and  which  also 
communicate  magnetism  to  Iron  or  steel 
placed  in  certain  situations.  It  is  found 
that  all  metals  are  more  or  less  susceptible 
of  magnetism. 

Magnetist  (mag-net-istV  n.  One  versed  In 
the  science  of  magnetism ;  a  magnetlcian. 
Magnetite (mag'net-it).  n.  [Named  from  Its 
magnetic  properties  ]  A  black  oxide  of  iron, 
which  sometimes  possesses  polarity,  and  is 
highly  magnetic;  magnetic  Iron  ore.  It  is 
found  crystalline  orgranular  Partof  the  iron 


may  be  replaced  by  magnesium,  or  titanium 
or  copper,  yielding  varieties  of  the  ore.  The 
typical  composition  is  Iron  72-4,  oxygen  27  ii. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  metamorphic,  but  some- 
times also  In  Igneous  rocks 

Magnetizable  (inag-net-iz'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  Lcing  magnetized. 

Magnetization  (mag'net-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  magnetizing,  or  ttate  of  being  mag- 
netized. 

Magnetize  (mag'net-Iz),  «.(.  pret.  &  pp. 
magnetized;  ppr.  magnetizing.  \.  To  com- 
municate magnetic  properties  to;  as,  to 
magnetize  a  needle.  —2.  To  attract  as  if  by  a 
magnet;  tomove;  toinfluence.  'Thoroughly 
fascinated,  magnetized,  as  it  were,  by  his 
character.'  Motley.  —  3.  To  put  under  the 
influence  of  animal  magnetism. 

Magnetize  (mag'net-iz), .  i.  To  acquire  mag- 
netic properties;  to  become  magnetic;  as,  a 
bar  of  iron  standing  some  time  in  an  inclined 
position  will  magnetize. 

Magnetlzee  (mag'net-Iz-e"),  n.  One  put 
under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism 
(Hare.) 

Magnetlzer  (mag'net-lz-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  communicates  magnetism. 

Magneto -electric.  Magneto  -  electrical 
(mag-net'6-e-lek"trik,  mag-net'6-e  lek"trik- 
al),  a.  Pertaining  to  magneto-electricity.— 
Magneto-electric  induction,  the  communica- 
tion of  magnetic  properties  to  iron  by  means 
of  electric  currents.— Magneto-electric  rutn- 
tory  machine,  au  apparatus  for  rendering  the 
magneto-electric  induction  currents  con- 
tinuous, and  for  converting  their  alternat- 
ing direction  into  a  constant  one. 

Magneto  -  electricity  ( mag-net  '6-e-lek- 
tris"i-ti),  11.  1.  Electricity  evolved  by  the 
action  of  magnets.— 2.  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  phenomena  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  magnetism  and  electricity  are 
involved. 

Magnetograph  (mag-net'd-graf),  ».  [E. 
magnet,  and  Gr.  grapho,  to  write.  J  A  self- 
acting  instrument  for  registering,  by  photog- 
raphy or  otherwise,  the  states  and  variations 
of  any  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  elements. 

Magnetometer  (mag-net-om'et-erX  n.  [E. 
inagnet,  and  Or.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  any  of  the  terres- 
trial magnetic  elements,  as  the  dip,  inclina- 
tion, and  intensity,  especially  the  latter. 

Magnetometric(mag'net-6-met"rik).o.  Per- 
taining to  or  employed  in  the  measurement 
of  magnetic  forces;  obtained  by  means  of  a 
magnetometer. 

A  valuable  seriesof  hourly  magnetotnetric observa- 
tions was  continued,  night  and  day.  throughout  tlie 
whole  period  of  our  stay  at  the  island. 

Rois's  Antarctic  Exptditien. 

Magnetometer  (mag'net-6-m6"tor),  n.  [E. 
magnet,  and  L.  motor,  a  mover,  from  moteo, 
to  move.]  A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  more 
large  plates,  which,  producing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  electricity  of  low  tension,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  electro-mag- 
netic phenomena. 

Magnlflable  (nuu/ni-fi-a-lil).  a.  Capable  of 
being  magnified;  worthy  of  being  magnified 
or  extolled. 

Magnlflc,  Magnifies!  (mag-nif'ik.  inag-nif- 
ik-al),  a.  [L.  magnificug,  noble,  splendid — 
magma,  great,  and/acio,  to  make.]  Grand; 
splendid;  illustrious. 

O  parent  I  these  are  thy  magnate  deeds.    Milton . 

MagnlficaUy  (mag-nifik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
magnificent  manner. 

Magnificat  (nmg-nifi-kat),  n.  [L.,  third 
pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  wagnifico,  to  mag- 
nify: 'doth  magnify.']  The  song  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Luke  i.  46:  so  called  because 
it  commences  with  this  word  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

Magnlficate  t  (mag-nifl-kat),  v.t.  To  mag- 
nify or  extol.  Marston. 
Magnification  (mag-nif  i-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  magnifying.  (Rare.  ] 
Magnificence  (maK-nifl-sens),n.  {'L.magnif- 
centia.  ]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
magnificent :  (o)  grandeur  of  appearance ; 
splendour  of  show  or  state;  as,  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  palace  or  of  a  procession ;  the 
magnificence  of  a  Roman  triumph.  (d)t  Mu- 
nificence; generosity  in  a  high  degree. 

Then  Cometh  magnijicenct,  that  is  to  say  when  a 
man  doth  and  perfurmeth  gret  wcrkes  of  iroodnesse. 
TiollnHd. 

Magnificent  (mag-nif'i-sentX  ".  [L.  magni- 
ficent—magnut,  great,  and  facio,  to  do  or 
make.)  1.  Grand  in  appearance;  splendid. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magn\ficfMt  this  world.  Mitten. 

2.  Fond  of  splendour ;  showy;  stately.    Sir 
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P.  Sidney.—  3. t  Munificent;  generous;  open- 
handed. 

Every  amorous  person  becometh  liberal  and  mag- 
nificent, although  he  had  been  aforetime  a  pinching 
snudge.  Holland. 

Magnificently  (mag-nif'i-sent-li),  adv.    In 

a  magnificent  manner;  with  magnificence; 

with  splendour  of  appearance  or  pomp  of 

show. 
Magnifico  (mag-nifi-ko), n.    1.  A  grandee  of 

Venice. 

But  if  the  peers  have  ceased  to  be  magnificats,  may 
it  not  also  happen  that  the  Sovereign  may  cease  to  be 
a  Doge?  Disraeli. 

2.  A  rector  of  a  German  university. 
Magnifier  (mag'ni-fi-er),n.  One  who  or  that 

which  magnifies:  (a)  that  which  enlarges  or 
increases  apparent  size ;  specifically,  an  opti- 
cal instrument  that  magnifies;  a  con  vex  lens, 
aconcave  mirror,  or  a  combination  of  lenses 
or  mirrors,  which  increases  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  bodies.  (6)  One  who  extols  or 
exalts. 

Magnify  (mag'ni-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  magni- 
fied ;  ppr.  magnifying.  [  L.  magnifico  — 
magnus,  great,  and  facto,  to  make.]  1.  To 
make  great  or  greater ;  to  increase  the 
apparent  dimensions  of;  to  enlarge;  to 
augment ;  as,  a  convex  lens  magnifies  the 
bulk  of  a  body  to  the  eye.— 2.  To  increase 
the  power  or  glory  of;  to  sound  the  praises 
of;  to  extol;  to  exalt. 

O,  -magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his 
name  together.  Ps.  xxxiv.  3. 

Thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified.  Milton. 

3.  To  represent  as  greater  than  reality;  to  ex- 
aggerate.— SYN.  To  enlarge,  amplify,  aug- 
ment,exaggerate,  exalt.extol,  praise,  glorify. 

Magnify  (mag'ni-fi),  v.i.  1.  To  possess  the 
quality  of  causing  objects  to  appear  larger 
than  reality ;  to  increase  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  objects ;  as,  my  spectacles 
magnify  too  much.— 2.  To  have  effect;  to 
avail;  to  signify.  [Old  vulgarism.] 

My  governess  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted 
for  nothing;  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
green-sickness:  but  this  magnified  but  little  with 
my  father.  Spectator. 

—Magnifying  glass,  in  optics,  a  plano-convex 
or  double-convex  lens:  so  called  because 
objects  seen  through  it  have  their  apparent 
dimensions  increased. 

Magniloquence  ( mag  -  nil '  o  -  kwens ),  n. 
[L.  magniloquentia — magnus,  great,  and 
loquens,  speaking.  ]  A  lofty  manner  of 
speaking  or  writing;  tumid,  pompous  words 
or  style;  language  expressive  of  pretensions 
greater  than  realities  warrant ;  grandilo- 
quence; bombast. 

Magniloquent  (mag-nil'p-kwent),  a.  Big 
in  words;  speaking  loftily  or  pompously; 
expressing  lofty  pretensions ;  bombastic ; 
tumid;  grandiloquent. 

Magniloquently  (mag-nil'o-kwent-li),  adv. 
In  a  magniloquent  manner;  with  loftiness 
or  pomposity  of  language. 

Magniloquous  t  (mag-nil'o-kwus),  a.  Mag- 
niloquent. 

Magnitude  (mag'ni-tud),  n.  [L.  magnitude, 
from  magnus,  great.]  1.  The  comparative 
greatness  of  anything  that  can  be  said  to  be 
greater  or  smaller;  the  comparative  extent, 
bulk,  size,  quantity,  or  amount  of  anything 
that  can  be  measured;  as,  the  magnitude  of 
an  object,  of  a  surface,  of  a  line,  of  an  angle, 
of  a  weight  or  force  of  any  kind,  of  an  in- 
terval of  time. — 2.  Anything  that  can  be 
measured;  any  quantity  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  a  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  taken  as  a  unit;  specifically,  in  geom. 
that  which  has  one  or  more  of  the  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
An  angle  is  also  a  kind  of  geometrical  magni- 
tude. Time,  weight,  and  numbers  are  arith- 
metical magnitudes. —3.  Greatness,  as  re- 
ferred to  an  intellectual  or  moral  standard; 
grandeur. 

With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind.     Milton. 

4.  Importance  ;  consequence;  as,  in  affairs 
of  magnitude  disdain  not  to  take  counsel. 
—Apparent  magnitude  of  an  object,  that 
which  is  measured  by  the  optic  or  visual 
angle  intercepted  between  lines  drawn  from 
its  extremes  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.    This  angle  may  be  considered  to 
be  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  object. 
[Tliis  term  is  chiefly  used  when  speaking  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  but  is  also  used  in 
many  branches  of  optical  science. }— Magni- 
tude of  stars.     See  STAR. 

Magnolia  (mag-no'li-a),  n.  [After  Pierre 
Maynol,  professor  of  botany  at  Montpellier 
in  the  seventeenth  century.]  A  genus  of 


trees  and  shrubs,  the  type  of  the  nat.  order 
Magnoliaceae.  The  species,  which  chiefly 
inhabit  North  America,  Northern  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  are 
trees  much  admired  on  account  of  the 
elegance  of  their  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
are  in  great  request  in  gardens.  The  bark 
of  the  root  of  M.  glauca,  or  the  beaver- 
tree,  is  an  important  tonic.  (See  BEAVER- 
TREE.)  At.  tripetala,  or  umbrella-tree,  has 
also  tonic  properties.  The  cones  of  M.  acu- 
minata  yield  a  spirituous  liquor,  employed 
in  Virginia  In  rheumatic  affections.  M. 
grandijtora,  or  big-laurel,  and  M.  conspicua 
or  Yulan,  the  yulan  or  Chinese  magnolia, 
grow  well  in  the  south  of  England,  and  are 
perhaps  the  finest  of  our  ornamental  trees. 
The  yulan  is  remarkable  in  that  it  flowers 
in  spring  before  the  leaves  expand. 

Magnoliacese  (mag-n6'li-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  An 
important  nat.  order  of  albuminous  polype- 
talous  exogens,  allied  to  the  Ranunculacete, 
consisting  of  bushes  and  trees,  inhabiting 
the  temperate  parts  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  World.  They  have  alternate  minutely 
dotted  leaves,  and  large  solitary  flowers; 
the  bark  is  aromatic  and  bitter.  Several 
species  are  valuable  for  their  timber,  others 
for  the  febrifugal  qualities  of  their  bark. 
(See  MAGNOLIA.  )  Most  of  them  are  prized  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
bark  of  the  tulip  -tree  (Liriodendron  tu- 
lipiferum)  is  said  to  equal  Peruvian  bark. 
Drimys  Winteri  yields  winter's  bark.  Illi- 
cium  anisatum  is  called  star-anise  from  its 
flavour  and  the  starlike  arrangement  of  its 
carpels.  See  STAR-ANISE. 

Magnum  (mag'num),  n.  [L.,  large.]  A  bottle 
holding  two  English  quarts. 

The  approbation  of  much  more  rational  tempers 
than  the  B.  club  could  have  mustered  even  before 
the  discussion  of  the  first  magnum.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Magnum-bonum  (mag'num-bo-num),  n. 
[L.,  lit.  large-good.]  1.  The  name  applied 
to  a  large-sized  oval  plum  having  a  yellow 
skin  covered  with  a  thin  whitish  bloom.— 
2.  A  kind  of  large-sized  barrel  pen. 

Magot  (mag'ot),  n.  [Fr]  The  Barbary  ape 
(Macacus  Inuus  or  Inuus  ecaudatus),  which 
has  a  small  tubercle  in  place  of  a  tail.  It  is 
naturalized  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
forms  the  type  of  Cuvier's  genus  Inuus.  It 
is  remarkable  for  docility  and  attachment 
to  its  young. 

Magot-pie,t  Maggot-piet  (mag'ot-pl),  n. 
[Magot,  maggot,  a  form  of  Margaret,  and 
pie,  like  Fr.  margot,  a  pie,  a  dim.  form  of 
Marguerite.]  A  magpie. 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations  have 

By  magol-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  Shak. 


Magpie  .(mag^i),  n.  [Mag,  for  Margaret, 
ana  pie,  a  magpie,  from  L.  pica,  a  pie  or 
magpie.  Called  also  magot-pie,  maggoty-pie, 
maggatapie.  Comp.  O.  E.  Madge  -howlet, 
an  owl  ;  Jenny-wren,  Rob  in  -redbreast,  &c. 
See  MAGOT-PIE.]  1.  A  well-known  bird,  the 


Magpie  (Pica  caudata). 

Pica,  caudata,  type  of  the  genus  Pica,  be- 
longing to  the  Corvidae  or  crow  family.  It 
is  about  18  inches  in  length;  the  plumage  is 
black  and  white,  the  black  glossed  with 
green  and  purple;  the  bill  is  stout,  and  the 
tail  is  very  long,  whence  its  specific  name 
caudata.  The  magpies  continue  in  pairs 
throughout  the  year,  and  prey  on  a  variety 
of  food,  chiefly  animal.  They  are  celebrated 
for  their  crafty  instincts,  their  power  of 
imitating  words,  and  their  propensity  to 
purloin  and  secrete  glittering  articles. —2.  A 
halfpenny.  [Slang.] 


I'm  at  low  water-mark — only  one  bob  and  a  mag- 
pie. Dickens. 

3.  In  volunteers'  slang,  a  shot  striking  the 
target  in  the  division  next  the  outermost  in 
a  target  divided  into  four  sections:  so  called 
because  the  markers  indicate  this  hit  by 
means  of  a  black  and  white  disk. 

Magpie -moth  (mag'pi-moth),  n.  Lerene 
grosaulariata  (Linn.),  a  moth  belonging  to 
the  family  Geometridte,  and  often  called  the 
Gooseberry-moth.  Its  colour  is  white  with 
black  and  orange  spots,  and  the  same  colours 
appear  on  it  in  its  larval  and  pupal  states. 
The  larva  feeds  on  currant  and  gooseberry 
leaves,  and  where  abundant  is  very  destruc- 
tive. 

Magsman  (magz'man),  n.  A  street  swindler 
who  preys  on  countrymen  and  others  easily 
duped.  [Slang.] 

Maguey  (ma-gwa'  or  magVa),  n.  [Mexican 
maguei.  ]  A  species  of  Agave  (A .  americana), 
American  aloe,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Amaryllidaceso.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  furnished  the  natives  with  a  material 
for  their  buildings.  Its  leaves  were  used 
for  covering  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and 
for  paper,  clothing,  and  cordage ;  also  for 
preparing  a  spirituous  liquor  called  pulque. 
See  AGAVE. 

Magus  (ma'gus),  n.  [L.  See  MAGE.]  A  Ma- 
gian;  one  of  the  Magi  or  ancient  oriental 
philosophers. 

Magyar  (mag'yar ;  Hung.  pron.  mod-yor'), 
n.  1.  One  of  an  Asiatic  race  which  invaded 
Hungary  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  settled  there,  where  it  still  forms  the 
predominant  race.— 2.  The  native  tongue  of 
Hungary.  It  belongs  to  the  Ugrian  family  of 
the  Turanian  or  agglutinate  class  of  tongues. 

Magydare  (maj'i-dar),  n.  [L.  magydarius 
or  magudarius,  Gr.  magydaris.  ]  Laserwort, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Laserpitium. 

Maliabharata  (ma-ha-bha'ra-ta),  n.  [Skr. 
mahat,  mafia,  great,  and  Bhdratd,  the  de- 
scendants of  a  king  named  Bharata.  Lit.  the 
great  history  of  the  descendants  of  Bharata.] 
The  name  of  one  of  the  two  great  epic  poems 
of  ancient  India,  the  other  being  the  Rama- 
yana.  It  is  founded  on,  and  contains  a  his- 
tory of,  the  contest  for  supremacy  between 
the  two  great  regal  families  of  North  India — 
the  Pandavasand  Kurus  or  Kauravas— end- 
ing in  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  their  rule  over  the  northern 
part  of  India.  In  reality,  however,  this  nar- 
rative occupies  but  a  fourth  of  the  poem, 
the  other  three-fourths  being  episodical  and 
added  at  various  times.  The  Mahabharata 
thus  became  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  em- 
bracing everything  which  it  concerned  a 
cultivated  Hindu  to  know. 

Mahadeva  (ma-ha-de'va),  n.  [Skr.  mahd, 
mahat,  great,  and  deva,  god;  lit.  the  great 
god.)  A  name  of  Siva,  one  of  the  Indian 
deities,  from  which  the  sacred  Ganges  is 
fabled  to  have  sprung. 

Mahaleb  (ma-ha'leb),  n.  [Ar.  mahleb.]  A 
species  of  cherry  (Cerasus  Mahaleb),  nat. 
order  Rosaces,  sub-order  Drupacece,  whose 
fruit  affords  a  violet  dye  and  a  fermented 
liquor  like  kirsch-wasser.  It  is  found  in  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe.  Its  flowers 
and  leaves  are  used  by  perfumers,  and  its 
wood  by  cabinet-makers. 

Maharajah  (ma-ha-ra'ja  or  ma-M-ra-ja),  n. 
[Skr. ,  from  mahd,  great,  and  rajah,  a  prince 
or  king.]  The  title  assumed  by  some  Indian 
princes  ruling  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory. 

Maharmah  (ma-har'ma),  n.  A  muslin 
wrapper  worn  over  the  head  and  across  the 
mouth  and  chin  by  Turkish  and  Armenian 
ladies  when  they  appear  abroad.  Simmonds. 

Mahee  (ma-he'),  n.  [Hind.]  The  native 
name  of  the  gall-nut  of  the  tamarisk-tree, 
imported  into  England  from  Indiafor  dyeing 
and  photographic  purposes,  from  its  rich- 
ness in  gallic  acid.  Called  in  Algeria,  whence 
it  is  exported  to  France,  tacahout, 

Mahl-stick  (mal'stik),  n.  Same  as  Maul- 
stick. 

Mahoganize  (ma-hog'an-Iz),  v.t.  To  paint 
wood  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  or  to  put  a 
veneering  of  mahogany  over.  [American.] 

Mahogany  (ma-hog'an-i),  ?i.  [Mahagoni,  na- 
tive American  name.  ]  1.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Swietenia,  the  S.  Mahagoni,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Cedrelacesc.  It  grows  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America.  Two  other 
species  of  Swietenia  are  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  they  are  not  much  known  in  this 
country.  The  mahogany  is  one  of  the  most 
majestic  and  beautiful  of  trees;  its  trunk  is 
often  40  feet  in  length  and  C  feet  in  diame- 
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b«r  Into  Great  Britain  »re  made  from  Hon- 

durtu  anil  Mexico.   That  which  If  Imparted 

mail  called  Span  iah  mahogany.  The 
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wood  l»  of  a  reddish  or  brown  colour,  very 
hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  flne  polish,  of 
this  are  made  many  of  our  mo»t  beautiful 
and  durable  plecei  of  cabinet  furniture.  — 
2.  A  dinner-table  or  table  in  general. 

Their  presence  .  .  .    U  odious  lo  the  gentlemen 
over  the  mahetany.  Thackeray. 

Haboltres  (ma-hol'tre),  n.  pi  [Fr.)  The 
French  term  applied  to  the  wadded  and 
upraised  shoulders  in  fashion  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Mahomedan,  Mahometan  (nci'hom'e-dan, 
ma-hom'e-tan),  n.  and  a.  See  MOHAM- 
MEDAN. 

Mahomedanlsm,  Mahometanism  (ma- 
hom'e-dan-izra,  ma-hom'e-tan-izm),  n  See 
MOHAMMEDANISM 

MUM>medanize,Mahonietanize(ma-honi'- 
e-dan-Iz,  ina-hom'c-tan-ii),  e.t  See  Mo- 

HA.MMKI'AM/.r:. 

Mahonietlsni,  Mahometry  (  ma-hom'et- 
izm,  ma-honTet-ri),  n.  Mohammedanism. 
'  Terrified  into  the  profession  of  Mahomet- 
um.'  E.  //ami/ton,  [Rare.] 

Mahometlst  (ma-hom'et-ist),  n.  A  follower 
of  Mahomet  or  Mohammed  Fulke.  [Rare.  ) 

Mahone  (ma-hon1),  n.  A  Turkish  ship  of 
great  burden. 

Mahonla  (ma-h6'nl-a),  n.  [After  Bernard 
M'J/aAon,  of  North  America,  a  patron  of 
botanical  science.  )  The  pinnate-leaved  bar- 
berries, a  sub-genus  of  the  genus  Berberis, 
nat.  order  Berberldaceee,  commonly  known 
as  American  barberries.  M.  aqitifolium  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  this  country  in 
shrubberies. 

Mahoun  (ma-hon'),  n.  An  appellation  of 
the  devil:  same  as  Mahound.  [Scotch.  ] 

The  tleil  cam  fiddling  through  the  town, 
And  danced  awa  wi*  the  exciseman, 

And  ilka  wife  cries—'  Auld  MaHtitn. 
\  wish  you  luck  o*  the  prize,  man  t  '    Burns. 

Mahound  (ma-houndO,  n  An  old  corrup- 
tion of  Mohammed,  and  also  applied  to  the 
devil  or  other  evil  spirit,  or  any  character 
of  great  wickedness:  used  adfectively  in 
following  quotation.  'Who's  tin*,  my  mu- 
hound  LH.MSin?'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Mahout  (ma-hotO,  »-  In  the  East  Indies, 
an  elephant  driver  or  keeper. 

The  mahout  of  his  elephant  had  been  pulled  off 
his  seat  by  one  of  the  infuriated  animals. 

Hahratta  (ma-rat'ta),  n.  One  of  a  race  of 
Hindus  inhabiting  Central  India,  supposed 
to  have  migrated  or  to  have  been  pushed 
thither  from  the  north. 

Mahwa-tree,  Mohwa-tree  (ma'wa-tro, 
m6'wa-tre),  n.  A  tree  belonging  to  the 
East  Indies,  the  llauia  lalifolia,  nat.  order 
Sapotace*  It  furnishes  a  hard  strong  tim- 
ber used  for  carriage-wheels;  the  flowers 
an  sweet  tasted  and  eaten  raw,  and  they 
are  often  used  In  the  distillation  of  an  ardent 
spirit  like  whisky.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil 
used  for  lamps.  In  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  for  culinary  purposes. 

Milan  (ma'l-an),  n.  In  tool.  a  member  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Maildie  (which  see). 

Maid  (mad),  n.  [A.  Rax.  mtrgtli,  a  maid,  of 
which  magden,  maden,  are  diminutives; 
Goth.  magaUa,  G.  mayd,  maid.  It  Is  the 
feminine  form  of  A.  Sax.  mag,  magv.  Ooth. 
mayuM,  Icel  miiyr,  a  boy,  a  son  ;  allied  to 
Oael  mat.  a  son;  W.  maiju.  Armor,  maga, 
to  breed  ;  Llth.  tneita,  a  maid.]  1.  A  young 
unmarried  woman.  -2.  A  virgin;  an  unmar- 


ried woman  who  has  preserved  her  chastity: 
sometimes  applied  to  a  chaste  young  man. 

Would  you  not  swe;ir 
All  you  that  see  her  that  she  were  a  xwirf 
By  these  citerior  shews?    But  she  U  none.  Shak. 

S.  A  female  servant— 4  The  female  of 
several  species  of  skate.— Maid  of  all  work, 
a  female  servant  who  does  work  of  every 
kind 

By  such  presumptuous  pity  .  .  did  you  fearfully 
risk  the  place  of  maid  ff  all  work  at  a  hatffwUc 
hotel.  ytrrtU. 

Maid-child  (mad'chnd),  n.    A  female  child; 

Maiden  (mad'n),  n,  [See  MAID.)  1.  A  maid 
in  senses  1  and  2.— 2.  The  name  of  an  in- 
strument of 
capital  punish- 
ment formerly 
used  at  Halifax 
in  Yorkshire, 
and  In  Scot- 
land. It  con- 
sisted ofaload- 
ed  piece  of  iron 
with  a  sharp 
edge,  which 
moved  in 
grooves  in  a 
frame  10  feet 
high.  This 
piece  being 
raised  to  the 
top  of  the 
frame  and  let 

loose,  descend-     Maiden.  Museum  of  the  Society 
ed  and  severed       of  Antiquaries,  L.linUurSli. 
the   criminal's 

head  from  his  body. — 3.  An  instrument  for 
washing  linen.-  4.  In  the  game  of  cricket, 
a  maiden  over;  that  is,  an  over  in  which  no 
runs  are  made.  See  OVER. 
Maiden  (mad'ii),  a.  1. 1'ertaining  to  a  young 
woman  or  virgin ;  as,  maiden  charms.  — 

2.  Consisting  of  young  women  or  virgins. 
'Amid    the   maiden  throng.'     Addition. — 

3.  Like  a  maiden. 

Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said : 
Thou  inatden  youth,  be  vanquished  by  a  maid. 

4.  Fresh;  new;  unpolluted;  unused.    In  this 
sense  maiden  is  frequently  used  as  an  epi- 
thet in  several  phrases  having  a  peculiar 
signification,  such  as:— Maiden  aurize,  an 
assize  at  which  there  are  no  criminal  cases. 
It  is  usual  at  such  assizes  to  present  the 
judge  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves. — Maiden 
fortress,  a  fortress  that    has  never   been 
taken. —Maiden  over,  in  the  game  of  cricket, 
an  over  in  which  no  runs  are  made.    See 
OVER.  —  Maiden  speech,  the    first   speech 
made   by  a  person ;   especially,   the   first 
speech  of  a  new  member  in  a  public  body, 
as  In  parliament— Maiden  tword,  a  sword 
hitherto  unused,  unstained  with  blood. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  thy  maiden  swttrcf. 
Mat. 

Shakspere  has  also— 

This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 

Maiden  (mad'n),  r.i.  To  speak  and  act  de- 
murely or  modestly.  Up.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Maiden-assize  (mad'n-as-siz),  n.  See  MAID- 
EN, a.  4. 

Maidenhair  (mad'n-har),  n.  Various  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Adiautum,  especially  the 
A.  capilliu-venerui.  It  is  an  elegant  fern, 
and  is  found  growing  on  rocks  and  walls  in 
England.  It  possesses  demulcent  and  mu- 
cilasrinous  properties. 

Maidenhead  (mad'n-hed),  n.  [Maiden,  and 
term,  head,  hood.  A.  Sax.  maegdenhad 
madenhad.  ]  1.  The  state  of  lielng  a  maM 
or  virgin;  virginity;  in  the  narrower  and 
more  common  sense  that  attribute  which 
any  woman  loses  on  first  having  sexual  con- 
nection.—2.  Newness;  freshness. —S.  The 
hymen  or  virginal  membrane. 

Maiden-headed  t  (mad'n-hed-ed),  a.  Bear- 
Ing  the  device  of  a  maid's  head.  'Maiden- 
\Mtld  shield.'  Spenser. 

Maidenhood  (mad'n-hud),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  a  maid  or  maiden;  the  state  of  an 
unmarried  female;  virginity.  'The modest 
love  of  maidenhood. '  Fairfax. 

To  her  perpetual  maidenhood 

And  unto  me  no  second  friend.         Tennyson. 

2  Freshness;  newness ;  uncontaminated  or 
unstained  state.  'The  tnaidenhood  of  thy 
first  fight.'  Shale. 

Maidenlike  (mad'n-lik),  a.  Like  a  maid ; 
modest. 

Maldenllness  (mad'n-li.nes),  n.  The  be- 
haviour that  becomes  a  maid;  modesty; 
Kfiitleness.  • 
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Maldenlip  (mad'n-lip),  n.  Kchinotptnmnn 
Lappula,  nat.  order  Boragfnaceee,  a  plant 
mud)  resembling  forget-me-not. 

Maidenly  (mad'n-li),  a.  Like  a  maid;  gentle; 
modest;  reserved. 

Maidenly  (mad'n-li),  adv.  In  a  maidenlike 
manner.  [Rare.] 

Maiden-meek  (mad'n-mek),  a.  Meek  as 
becomes  or  is  natural  to  a  maiden.  "Maiden- 
meek  I  prayed  concealment.'  Tennyson. 

Maiden -pink.  Meadow -pink  (mad'n- 
pingk,  me'do-pingk),  n.  A  species  of  liian- 
thus.  If.  deltoides. 

Maiden-plum  (mad'n  plum),  n.  The  name 
of  two  West  Indian  plants  of  the  genus 
Comocladia  (the  C.  integrijolia  and  C.  den- 
tata),  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Anacar- 
diacefe.  They  yield  a  milky  juice  which,  on 
exposure  to  air,  becomes  an  indelible  black, 
dye. 

Maiden-rents  (mad'n-rents),  n.  pi.  In  an- 
cient times,  a  noble  paid  by  the  tenants  of 
some  manors  on  their  marriage.  See  M  KK- 
CHETA. 

Maldenship  t  (mad'n-ship),  n.  Maidenhood, 
Fuller. 

Maidhood  (mad'hud),  n.  Virginity.  'By 
maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  everything.' 
Shale. 

Mald-marian  t  (mad-ma'ri-an),  n.  1.  Origi- 
nally the  queen  of  May,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  old  morris-dance;  but  afterwards 
this  dance  degenerated  into  coarse  buf- 
foonery, and  Maid-marian  was  personated 
by  a  buffoon.— 2.  The  name  of  a  dance. 

A  set  of  mortice-dancers  danced  a  ntaid-marian 
with  a  pipe  and  tabor.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Maldpale  (mad'pal),  a.  Having  the  delicate 
white  complexion  of  a  girl.  Shak. 

Maidservant  (mad'ser-vant),  n.  A  female 
servant. 

Maieutic  (ma-u'tik),  n,  [Or.  maieutikos, 
pertaining  to  midwifery,  from  maia,  a  mid- 
wife.] A  method  pursued  by  Socrates  iu 
the  investigation  of  truth,  according  to 
which  he  endeavoured  to  lead  one  to  the 
truth  by  continual  questioning. 

This  positive  side  of  the  Socratic  method  is  the 
maieittic  (that  is,  maieutic  or  obstetric  art).  Socra- 
tes likened  himself,  namely,  to  his  mother  Phaenarete, 
who  was  a  midwife,  because,  if  no  longer  able  to 
bear  thoughts  himself,  he  was  still  quite  able  to  help 
others  to  bear  them,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  those 
that  were  sound  from  those  that  were  unsound. 

y.  Hutchison  Sfirtitif. 

Maieutic,  Maieutical  (ma-u'tik,  ma-u'tik- 
al),  a.  Serving  to  assist  or  accelerate  child- 
birth; aiding  in  bringing  forth,  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense;  serving  to  educe  or  elicit. 
[Rare.] 

Yet  is  all  human  teaching  but  m<i*r»/i«i/orobstet- 
ricious.  Cwiviortk. 

Maigre  (ma'gr),  n.  An  acanthopterygious 
fish  of  the  genus  Sciscna;  more  particularly, 
the  S.  aqMua,  a  large  and  very  powerful  fish 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  occa- 
sionally taken  on  our  coasts.  It  is  remark- 
able for  making  a  sort  of  whirring  noise  as 
it  moves  through  the  water.  Called  also 
Shade-fish. 

Maigre  t  (ma'gr),  n.  [See  adjective.]  A  fast. 
Walpole.  [Rare.] 

Maigre  (ma'gr),  a.  [Fr.,  lean,  spare,  meagre.  ] 
1. 1  Pertaining  to  a  fast  or  fast-day.  —  2.  In 
cookery,  a  term  applied  to  a  preparation 
of  any  kind  made  without  butcher's  meat, 
poultry,  or  game,  and  cooked  merely  with 
butter,  where  lard  or  dripping  might  at 
other  times  lie  proper.  —  Maigre  dishes, 
dishes  used  by  Roman  Catholics  on  the  days 
when  their  church  forbids  flesh-meats,  and 
comprehending  all  fish  and  vegetables, 
fruit,  eggs,  omelets,  fritters,  creams,  jellies, 
Ac. 

Maigre-food  (ma'gr-fod).  n.  Food  permitted 
to  Roman  Catholics  on  fast-days. 

Maihem  (ma'hem),  n.   See  MAIM,  MAYHEM. 

MaHHm  (nia'i-i-de),  n.  pi.  [Or.  maia,  a  crab, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  The  second  tribe 
of  the  family  of  Oxyrhynchi,  according  to 
the  system  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  composed 
of  brachyurous  crustaceans  whose  carapace, 
nearly  always  very  spiny,  is,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, much  longer  than  It  is  wide.  The 
species  called  Maia  sqttinado  is  occasionally 
taken  on  our  own  coasts.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  Sea-spider  or  Spider-crab. 

Maik  (mak),  n.  [See  MAKE,  a  companion.  ] 
A  companion;  an  equal;  a  peer.  [Scotch.] 

He  was  a  leal  true  Scotsman  and  a  gallant  gen- 
tleman ;  lang  it  may  be  ere  we  see  his  maijt  again. 
yames  (,rant 

Mall  (mal),  n.  [Fr.  maille,  a  stitch  in  knit- 
ting, the  mesh  of  a  net,  a  link  of  mail ;  IT. 
inalha.  It.  inaylia,  from  L.  macula,  a  spot, 
a  mesh  in  a  net  ]  1.  Armour ;  a  defensive 
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covering  for  warriors,  and  sometimes  their 
steeds.  A  suit  of  armour  comprehended  a 
coat  of  mail,  &c.  This  coat  was  merely  the 
pre-existing  buff  jerkin,  covered  with  steel 
matiles  or  mails  overlapping  each  other; 
hence  called  scale  armour.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded chain  armour,  and  then  plate  armour, 
the  term  mail  being  common  to  all  three. 
Chain-mail  consisted  of  steel  or  iron  rings 


Chain-mail. 


Ring-mail. 


interlacing  each  other,  and  was  sometimes 
divided  into  chain-mail  and  ring-mail;  of 
this  kind  were  shirte  of  mail.  The  third 
\i\nA, plate-mail,  was,  as  the  name  indicates, 
made  up  of  plates  usually  of  steel,  but  some- 
times of  hrass,  its  parts  .riveted  or  bound 
together  with  thongs.  Hence — 2.  Any  de- 
fensive covering,  as  the  shell  of  a  lobster. 

And  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.     Gay. 

3.  Naut.  a  square  machine  composed  of 
rings  interwoven  like  net-work,  used  for 
rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  on  lines  and 
white  cordage.— 4.  See  MAIL,  a  spot. 
Mail  (mal),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  on  a  coat  of  mail 
or  armour;  to  arm  defensively.  'The  mailed 
Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit.'  Shak. — 2.  To 
invest  or  envelop  with  a  covering  of  any 
kind. 

Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mailed  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back. 
Shak. 

Hence  —3.  t  To  pinion  or  fasten  down,  as  the 
wings  of  a  hawk. 

Prince,  by  your  leave.  I'll  have  a  circingle. 
And  mail  you  like  a  hawk.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Mailt  (mal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mdl,  mtel,  portion, 
share,  meal ;  Icel.  mdl,  Dan.  maal,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  old  Scotch  law  term  signifying 
rent.  —  Grass -mail,  the  rent  payable  for 
cattle  sent  to  graze  on  the  pasture  of  an- 
other. —  Blackmail.  See  BLACKMAIL.  — 
Mails  and  duties,  the  rents  of  an  estate 
whether  in  money  or  grain. 

Mail  (mal),  n.  [Fr.  malle,  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  mala, 
a  trunk,  a  mail ;  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  word  has  entered  the  Romance  lan- 
guages from  the  Celtic  or  the  German ;  comp. 
Ir.  and  Gael,  mala.  Armor,  mal,  a  bag,  a 
budget,  a  sack;  O.H.G.  malaha,  malha,  a 
Baddle-bag,  a  wallet;  Icel.  malr,  a  knapsack.  ] 

1.  Originally,  a  bag ;  a  bundle ;  specifically, 
a  bag  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and 
papers,  particularly  letters  conveyed  from 
one  post-office  to   another   under   public 
authority. 

This  lets  me  know,  my  pretty  one.  that  you  have 
not  been  always  the  bearer  of  your  own  mail. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  The  letters,  papers,  &c.,  conveyed  in  such 
a  bag.  — 3.  The  person  or  conveyance  by 
which  the  mail  is  conveyed. 

Mall  (mal),  ».(.  To  put  in  the  mail;  to  send 
by  mail;  to  put  into  the  post-office  for  trans- 
mission by  mail;  to  post. 

Mail  t  (mal),  n.  [Either  same  as  Fr.  maile, 
a  spot  on  a  bird's  feathers,  from  L.  macula 
(see  MAIL,  armour),  or  same  as  A.  Sax. 
mod,  Q.  mal,  a  spot.]  A  spot;  a  stain ;  a 
disfigurement. 

Mailable  (mal'a-bl),a.  That  may  be  mailed 
or  carried  in  the  mail. 

Mail-bag  (mal'bag),  n.  A  bag  in  which  the 
public  mail  is  carried. 

Mail-boat  (raalTjot),  n.  A  boat  which  car- 
ries the  public  mail. 

Mail-clad  (mal'klad),  a.  Clad  with  a  coat 
of  mail. 

Mall-coach  (malTcoch),  n.  A  coach  that 
conveys  the  public  mails. 

Maile  (mal),  n.    See  MAILLE. 

Mailed  (maid),  p.  and  a.  1.  Covered  with 
mail  or  with  armour.  — 2.  In  zool.  protected 
by  an  external  coat  or  covering  of  scales  or 
hard  substance. —3.  Spotted;  speckled. 

Mailed,  Melled  (maid,  meld),  pp.    Mixed. 

.  [Scotch.] 

Mailed-cheeks  (mald'cheks),  n.  pi.  A  name 
given  to  the  Sclerogenidse  or  Triglida:,  a 
family  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  from 
their  having  certain  bones  of  the  head  and 
gill-covers  enlarged  to  form  a  defence  for 
the  cheeks:  Gurnards  and  bull-heads  are 
members  of  this  family. 

Mail-guard  (mal'gard),  n.  An  officer  having 
charge  of  the  mail. 


Mailin,  Mailling  (mal'in,  mal'ing),  n.  [See 
MAIL,  rent.  ]  A  farm ;  a  piece  of  land  for 
which  rent  or  feu-duty  is  paid.  [Scotch.  ] 

Maille  (mal),  n.    [Fr.,  a  piece  of  money; 

0.  Fr.  meaille,  from  L.  metallum,  metal.] 
A  term  given  to  several  coins  of  different 
denominations :  as,  (a)  a  small  copper  coin 
current  in  France  under  the  kings  of  the 
third  race,  of  the  value  of  half  a  denier ; 
(b)  a  silver  halfpenny  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
—Maitte-noble,  the  half  noble  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
forty  pence  sterling. 

Mail-master  (mal'mas-ter),  n.  An  officer 
who  has  charge  of  the  mail. 

Mail-room  (nial'rom),  n.  A  room  or  apart- 
ment in  which  the  letters  composing  the 
mails  are  sorted. 

Mail-route  (mal'rot),  n.  A  route  by  which 
the  mails  are  conveyed. 

Mail-stage  (mal'staj),  n.  A  mail-coach. 
[United  States.) 

Mail-steamer  (mal'stem-er),  n.  A  steamer, 
generally  a  fast  sailer,  for  conveying  the 
mails. 

Mail-train  (mal'tran),  n.  A  railway  train, 
generally  a  fast  one,  that  conveys  the  mails. 

Maim  (mam),  v.t.  [In  O.  and  Local  E. 
main,  to  hurt  or  maim;  O.E.  maym,  a  hurt, 
in  law  language  mayhem;  O.Fr.  mehaigner, 
Pr.  maganhar.  It.  magagnare,  to  maim;  It. 
magagna,  O.  Fr.  mehaing,  a  defect,  maim: 
ultimate  origin  very  doubtful.  Diez  con- 
jectures as  the  origin  an  O.G.  manhamjan 
—man,  man,  and  hamjan,  to  mutilate.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  so  as  to 
render  a  person  less  able  to  defend  himself 
in  fighting,  or  to  annoy  his  adversary ;  to 
mutilate. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maimed 
any  man,  whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was 
sentenced  to  lose  the  like  part.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  necessary  or  constituent 
part;  to  cripple;  to  disable. 

You  rnaim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops     Sftat. 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  seen  a  sign — 
A  sign  to  maim  this  order  which  I  made. 

Tennyson. 

SYN.  To  mutilate,  mangle,  cripple. 
Maim  (mam),  n.  [Written  in  law  language 
mayhem.]  1.  In  old  English  law,  an  injury 
done  to  the  body  of  a  man  by  forcibly  de- 
priving him  of  the  use  of  some  member  ser- 
viceable in  fight,  as  a  means  either  of  de- 
fence or  offence,  and  permanently  disabling 
him  from  offering  such  an  effectual  resist- 
ance to  further  attacks  upon  his  person  as 
he  otherwise  might  have  done.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished from  an  injury  which  merely 
disfigured.  —2.  The  privation  of  any  neces- 
sary part;  a  crippling;  mutilation. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear  lest  the  want 
thereof  be  a  maim,  than  the  use  a  blemish. 

Hooter. 

3.  Injury;  mischief. 

Not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air 
Have  I  deserved.  ShaA. 

4.  t  Essential  defect. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history. 
Sir  y.  HayToard. 

Maimedness  (mam'ed-nes),  n.  A  state  of 
being  maimed. 

Feigned  and  counterfeited  maimednessanA  inability. 
Dr.  H.  Mm. 

Main  (man),  a.  [Icel.  megn,  meginn,  main, 
strong,  mighty;  megin,  might,  main,  the 
main  part  of  a  thing;  A.  Sax.  mcegn,  mcegen, 
power,  strength  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  cor- 
responding adjective  in  Anglo-Saxon.  From 
a  root  meaning  to  be  able  or  strong.  (See 
MAY.)  The  Icel.  megin  forms  the  first 
element  in  a  great  many  compound  words 
quite  analogous  to  those  in  which  E. 
main  forms  the  first  part.]  1.  Principal; 
chief ;  that  which  has  most  power  in  pro- 
ducing an  effect,  or  which  is  mostly  regarded 
in  prospect ;  flrst  in  size,  rank,  importance, 
&c. ;  as,  the  main  branch  or  tributary  stream 
of  a  river;  the  main  timbers  of  an  edifice; 
a  main  object ;  mainland,  &c. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can,  and 
as  long  as  possible.  Tillotson. 

2.  Mighty;  vast. 

Nor  all  the  chains 

Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold.  Milton. 

3. t  Important;  powerful. 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  main  army,  came 
over  to  take  possession  of  his  new  patrimony. 

Sir  J.  Da-vies. 

4.  Directly  applied ;  sheer ;  pure ;  as,  main 
strength.— 5.  Absolute;  mere;  direct.  'It's 
a  main  untruth.'  Sir  W.  Scott — Main  body 
(milit.),  the  line  or  corps  of  an  army  which 


marches  between  the  advance  and  rear 
guard;  in  camp,  the  body  which  lies  between 
the  two  wings. — Main  chance,  the  chance  of 
making  gain;  one's  own  interests  generally. 
'  Speeches  in  which  fashion  and  the  main 
chance  were  blended  together.'  Thackeray. 
—Main  guard  (milit.),  a  body  of  horse 
posted  before  a  camp  for  the  safety  of  the 
army;  in  a  garrison,  it  is  that  guard  to 
which  all  the  rest  are  subordinate.— SYN. 
Principal,  chief,  leading,  cardinal,  capital. 
Main  (man),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mcegn,  mcegen, 
power,  strength;  Icel.  megin,  might,  main, 
the  main  part  of  a  thing.  See  the  adjective.] 
1.  Strength;  force;  violent  effort;  as  in  the 
phrase,  'with  might  and  mam.'  — 2.  That 
which  is  chief  or  principal;  the  chief  or 
main  portion ;  the  gross ;  the  bulk ;  the 
greater  part. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language 
and  an  improvement  in  wisdom.  Locke. 

Specifically,  (a)  the  ocean,  the  great  sea,  as 
distinguished  from  rivers,  bays,  sounds,  and 
the  like;  the  high  sea. 

He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main, 

Cry'd  out  for  helping  Hands.  Dryden. 

(b)  A  continent,  as  distinguished  from  an 
island;  the  mainland. 

In  1589  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the 
main  of  Spain.  Bacon. 

(c)  A  great  duct,  channel,  or  pipe,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  smaller  ones  supplied  by 
it,  as  a  water  or  gas  pipe  running  along  a 
street  in  a  town. 

Blessed  if  I  don't  think  he's  got  a  main  in  his  head, 
as  is  always  turned  on.  Dickens. 

(d)  The  principal  point ;  that  which  is  of 
most  importance. 

Let's  make  haste  away  and  look  unto  the  main. 

Slat. 

— For  the  main,  in  the  main,  for  the  most 
part ;  in  the  greatest  part. — Main  of  light, 
mass;  flood  of  light.  Shak. 
Main  (man),  adv.  [Comp.  mighty  in  this 
sense,  and  Icel.  megin  in  such  compounds 
as  megin-fjarri,  '  main '  far  off,  megin-godr, 
very  good,  megin-grimmr,  very  grim  or 
fierce.]  Very.  [Now  vulgar.] 

A  draught  of  ale,  friend  ;  for  I'm  main  dry.    Foote. 

Main  (man),  n.    [L.  manus,  hand;  Fr.  main.  ] 

1.  A  hand  at  dice. 

When  that  statesman  was  in  opposition  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  had  not  flung  a  main  with  him. 

Tkackeray. 

2.  A  match  at  cock-fighting.— 3.  A  hamper. 
See  MAIN-HAMPER. 

Main-boom  (man'bom),  n.  Naut.  the  spar 
of  a  small  vessel  on  which  the  main-sail  is 
extended. 

Main-breadth  (man'bredth),  n.  In  ship- 
building, the  broadest  part  at  any  particular 
frame. 

Main-couple  (man'ku-pl),  n.  In  arch,  the 
principal  truss  in  a  roof. 

Main-deck  (man'dek),  n.  Naut.  that  part 
of  the  upper  deck  between  the  forecastle 
and  poop. 

Maine-port  (man'port),  ».  In  law,  a  small 
duty  or  tribute,  commonly  of  loaves  of  bread, 
which  in  some  places  the  parishioners  paid 
to  the  rector  in  lieu  of  small  tithes. 

Main-hamper  (man'ham-per),  n.  [Fr.  main, 
hand,  and  Hamper.]  A  hand-basket  for  car- 
rying grapes  to  the  press;  a  main. 

Main-natch(man'hach),  n.  Naut.  the  hatch 
in  or  near  the  middle  of  a  ship.  See  HATCH. 

Main-hold  (man'hold),  n.  Naut.  that  part 
of  a  ship's  hold  which  lies  near  the  main- 
hatch. 

Main-keel  (manTtel),  n.  The  principal  keel, 
as  distinguished  from  the  false  keel. 

Mainland  (manland),  n.  The  continent; 
the  principal  land:  opposed  to  island. 

Main-link  (man'lingk),  n.  In  mach.  one  of 
the  links  in  the  parallel  motion  which  con- 
nect the  piston-rod  to  the  beam  of  a  steam- 
engine.  Weale. 

Mainly  (mauli),  adv.  1.  Chiefly;  principally; 
as,  he  is  mainly  occupied  with  domestic 
concerns. — 2.  Greatly;  to  a  great  degree; 
mightily.  Bacon. 

Main-mast  (man'mast),  n.  Naut.  the  prin- 
cipal mast  in  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  In 
three-masted  vessels  it  is  the  middle  mast; 
in  those  carrying  two  it  is  the  mast  next 
the  stem. 

Mainour,  Mainor  (man'er),  n.  [Norm. 
mainoure,  manour,  O.Fr.  mancevre,  ma- 
noeuvre, work  of  the  hand,  handwork.  See 
MANCEUVEE.]  In  old  English  law,  a  thing 
taken  away  or  stolen  which  is  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  taking  or  stealing  it. — 
To  be  taken  with  the  mainour,  to  be  taken 
in  the  very  act  of  killing  venison  or  stealing 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     .j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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wood,  or  In  preparing  to  to  do  ;  or  to  be 
taken  with  the  thing  itolen  In  one'i  potses- 
•Ion 

Main-pendant  (man'pen-dant).  n  Kant 
a  (tout  piece  of  rope  Axed  on  each  lide 
under  the  shrouds  to  the  top  of  the  main- 
mut.  having  an  Iron  thimble  spliced  Into 
an  eye  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  the  hooks 
of  the  main-tackle 

JJalnpernable(man'p*rn-a-bl).a  (Ft  main. 
hand,  and  O  Fr  pernablt,  fcir  prenabU,  that 
may  be  taken  ]  Capable  of  being  admitted 
to  give  surety  by  mainpernors  ;  able  to  be 
inainprUed. 

Malnpernor  (min'pern  er),  n.  [Fr.  main, 
the  hand,  and  pernor  for  preneur,  a  taker, 
from  prrndre,  to  take.)  In  late,  formerly  a 
surety  for  a  prisoner's  appearance  in  court 
at  a  day.  Mainpernon  differed  from  bail,  in 
that  a  man's  bail  may  Imprison  or  surrender 
him  before  the  stipulated  day  of  appear- 
ance; mainpcrnori  could  do  neither;  they 
were  bound  to  produce  him  to  answer  all 
charges  whatsoever.  See  MAINPRISK 
Main-post  (man'jiost),  n.  The  stem-post 
of  a  snip. 

Malnprlse,  Malnprlze  (man'priz),  n.  [Fr. 
main,  hand,  and  pritt  ,  taken,  from  prtndre, 
to  take.  J  In  law,  (a)  a  writ  formerly  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  take 
sureties  for  the  prisoner's  appearance  and 
to  let  him  go  at  large.  These  sureties  were 
called  mainpernon.  This  writ  is  now  super- 
seded by  bail  and  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
('')  Deliverance  of  a  prisoner  on  security  for 
his  appearance  at  a  day. 
Malnprlse,  Malnprlze  (man'priiX  r-'-  To 
suffer,  as  a  prisoner,  to  go  at  large,  on  his 
finding  sureties  or  mainpernors  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  day. 

Maln-rlgglng  (man'rig-lng),  n.  Naut.  the 
shrouds  and  ratlines  of  the  main-mast. 
Mains  (iniin/).  n.  [From  L  maruto,  a  dwell- 
ing; a  form  of  matur  (which  see).  )  The  farm 
attached  to  a  mansion-house  ;  the  home- 
farm.  (Scotch.  ) 

Main-sail  (mau'sal),  n  Naut.  the  principal 
sail  In  a  ship.  The  main-sail  of  a  ship  or 
brig  Is  extended  by  a  yard  attached  to  the 
main-mast,  and  that  of  a  sloop  by  the  boom. 
Bee  SAIL. 

Main-sheet  (man'shct),  n.  Naut.  the  sheet 
of  a  main-sail,  that  is,  a  rope  at  one  or  both 
of  the  lower  corners  to  keep  it  properly  ex- 
tended. 

Mainspring  (man'spring),  n.  1.  The  prin- 
cipal spring  of  any  piece  of  mechanism  ; 
specifically,  the  coiled  moving  spring  of  a 
watch  or  time-piece.  Hence—  2  The  main 
cause  of  any  action  ;  the  most  powerfully 
inciting  motive. 

II  was  no  longer  the  savage  love  of  plunder  or  the 
necessities  of  providing  viUutence,  the  n*ain.ifrinf 
of  the  li.irli.inai>'s  inroad*,  that  excited  men  to  war- 
like enterprise. 


Mainstay  (man'sta),  n.  1  Xaiit  the  stay 
extending  from  the  main-top  to  the  foot  of 
the  foremast  Hence-  2.  Chief  support; 
that  on  which  one  principally  relies  ;  main 
dependence. 

Malnswear(man'swar),  r  i  [A  Sax  manntn- 
rian  -  m<ln,  sin.  evil,  anil  netrian,  to  swear.) 
To  swear  falsely;  to  perjure  one's  self. 

Malnswornt  (man'sworn),  a.     Forsworn. 

Main-tack  (man'tak),  n.  The  tack  belong- 
ing to  a  main-sail. 

Main-tackle  (man'tak-1).  11.  Naut.  a  large, 
strong  tackle,  hooked  occasionally  upon 
the  main  pendant,  and  used  especially  in 
securing  the  mast  by  setting  up  stays,  Ac 

Klllntr'l  (man-tan'),  r.f  [Fr.  mninlrnir 
main,  L.  mantu.  the  hand,  and  Fr.  tenir, 
I.  ttnto,  to  hold.]  1.  To  hold,  preserve,  or 
keep  In  any  particular  state  or  condition; 
to  support  ;  to  sustain  ;  not  to  suffer  to  fall 
or  decline;  as,  to  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  heat  in  a  furnace;  to  maintain  the  diges- 
tive proems  or  powers  of  the  stomach;  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  soil  ;  to  maintain 
present  character  or  reputation.  -  2.  To  keep 
possession  of;  to  hold;  to  keep;  not  to  lose 
or  surrender;  as.  to  maintain  a  place  or 
post.—!.  Tocontinne;  not  to  suffer  to  cease; 
as.  to  maintain  a  conversation.  •  Maintain 
talk  with  the  duke.'  Shot  —  4.  To  support 
with  food,  clothing,  and  other  conveniences; 
to  support  the  expense  of;  to  keep  up;  to 
uphold;  as,  to  maintain  a  family  by  one's 
laliour;  to  maintain  state  or  equipage. 

What  maintain!  one  vice  would  bring   up  two 
children.  Frtnttin 

6  To  support  by  Intellectual  powers  or  by 
force  of  reason;  to  defend;  to  vindicate:  to 
Justify;  as,  to  maintain  one's  right  or  cause. 


rable  law 
J-  D*v**J- 

&  To  assert  aa  a  tenet  or  opinion;  to  allege. 
Unless  this  general  evil  ther  maintain. 
Ail  men  ara  bad.  and  in  their  badness  reign.   Skak. 

Maintainable  (man-tan'a-bl),  a.    Capable 

of  Iwmu  maintained,  upheld,  or  kept  up; 

sustainable;  vindicable;  defensible. 
Malntalner  (man-tan'er).  n.     One  who 

maintains,  supports,  preserves,  sustains,  or 

vindicates. 

The  maiHfaintri  and  cherishers  of  a  regular  de- 
votion, a  true  and  decent  piety.  SmttA. 

Malntalnor  (man-tan'er),  n.  In  law,  one 
who,  not  being  interested  In  the  cause, 
maintains  or  seconds  a  cause,  depending 
between  others,  by  disbursing  or  making 
friends  for  either  party,  Ac. 
Maintenance  (man'ten-ans).  n.  1.  The  act 
of  maintaining,  supporting,  upholding,  de- 
fending, or  keeping  up ;  sustenance ;  sua- 
tentation ;  support ;  defence ;  vindication ; 
as.  his  labour  contributed  little  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  family ;  the  mainten- 
ance of  right 

Whatsoever  Is  granted  to  the  church  for  God's 
honour  and  the  maintmaitftol  his  service,  is  granted 
to  God.  SOU. 

2.  That  which  maintains  or  supports;  means 
of  support;  that  which  supplies  conveni- 
ences. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their 
tn.itntfnanff.  Su-t/r. 

3.t  Demeanour;  mien;  carriage. 

She  had  so  stedfast  countenance. 

So  noble  porte,  and  manitftuiitft.     Chanter. 

4  In  laic,  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a 
suit  in  which  the  person  has  no  interest,  by 
assisting  either  party  with  money  or  means 
to  prosecute  or  defend  it.  This  is  a  punish- 
able offence.  A  person  may,  however,  witli 
impunity  maintain  a  suit  in  which  he  has 
any  interest,  actual  or  contingent;  and  also 
a  suit  of  his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor 
neighbour,  out  of  charity  and  compassion. 
—  Cap  of  main- 
tenance, a  cap  of 
dignity  carried 
before  the  sover- 
eigns of  England 
at  their  corona- 
tion ;  a  kind  of 
abacot.  The  term 

is  also  applied  to  an  ornament  borne  before 
the  mayors  of  certain  cities  on  state  occa- 
sions, and  to  a  device  in  heraldry. 

Main-top  (man/top),  n.  A'out.  a  platform 
placed  over  the  head  of  the  main-mast, 
resting  on  the  trestle-trees  to  spread  the 
rigging,  and  for  the  convenience  of  men 
aloft  See  Top. 

Main-yard  (man'yard).  n.  Xaut.  the  yard  on 
which  the  main-sail  is  extended,  supported 
by  the  main-mast. 

Malr  (mar),  a.     More     [Scotch] 

Malsondewe.t  n.  [Fr.  Mauon-Dieu.]  An 
hospital;  an  infirmary.  Chaucer. 

Malst  (mast),  a.     Host.    [Scotch.) 

Malst  (mast),  adv.   Most;  almost.   [Scotch.) 

Malster.t  n.  A  master;  a  skilful  artist. 
Chaucer, 

Malster.t  a.  Principal;  chief;  main.  •Mais- 
ter  strete.' '  mauler  tour'  (that  is,  principal 
street,  chief  tower).  Chaucer. 

MalsterfuM  a.  Imperious;  headstrong 
Chaucer. 

Maistree  (mas'tre),  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  native  domestic  carpenter. 

Malstresse,  t  n  Mistress;  governess.  Chau- 
ctr. 

Maistrte.t  n.  Mastery:  skill;  skilful  man- 
agement; power;  superiority.—  A  maittru, 
a  masterly  operation  Chaucer.  I  n  Chaucer  s 
Prologue  we  flnd  the  line.  •  A  monk  there 
was  a  fair  for  the  maiitrie;'  a  fair  for  the 
mawtrie  seems  to  mean  a  fair  one.  that  Is, 
one  who  might  fairly  claim  the  mastery  or 
superiority  among  others. 

Maistrtngt  (mas'tring),  a.  Mastering; 
superior;  controlling. 

And  her  white  palfrey,  having  conquered 
The  maiitrinf  rallies  out  of  her  weary  wrest. 
Perforce  her  carried  where  ever  he  thought  best. 

Malstrlse,  t  n  Masterly  workmanship 
Chaucer. 

Maize  (maz).  n.  [Sp.  mavz,  from  Haytian 
mahiz,  the  native  name  of  the  plant]  In- 
dian corn,  a  genus  of  plants  commonly  cul- 
tivated In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world, 
where  it  answers  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  wheat  in  more  northern  countries.  The 
common  maize  or  Indian  corn  is  the  Zea 


Cap  of  Maintenance. 


Maue  (Zea  Mays} 


May*  of  botanist*,  a  monccclons  grass,  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  stems  not  more  than 
2  feet  high  in  some  varieties,  and  reaching 
the  height  of  8  or  even  10  feet  in  others. 
Thegrainsare  large,  compressed,  and  packed 
closely  in  regular  parallel  rows  along  the 
sides  of  a  receptacle  many 
Inchea  long.  In  large 
varieties  the  ear  or  cob  is 
often  1  foot  long  and  2  or 
3  inches  in  thickness. 
Maize  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  America,  where 
it  forms  almost  the  only 
bread  eaten  by  many  of 
the  people.  Its  flour, 
though  exceedingly  nour- 
ishing, is  not  glutinous, 
and  must  accordingly  be 
mixed  with  wheat,  rye, 
or  other  flour  before  It 
can  be  baked.  In  America 
large  quantities  of  unripe 
grains  are  roasted  till 
they  split,  and  are  then 
eaten  under  the  name  of 
popcorn.  From  the  green 
stems  a  syrup  is  express- 
ed, which  is  fermented  and  converted  into  a 
kind  of  spirits.  Paper  has  been  made  from 
maize  fibres.  It  is  also  cultivated  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in 
several  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  green  stems  and 
leaves  form  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  and 
in  this  country  It  is  sown  and  cut  green  for 
this  purpose.  Z.  Curaqua,  a  smaller  species, 
is  the  Chili  maize  or  Valparaiso  corn. 
Malzena  (maz-e'na),  n.  The  starch  prepared 
from  maize;  corn-flour. 
Majestatic.t  Majestatlcalt  (maj-es-tat'ik, 
maj-es-tat'ik-al),  a.  Of  majestic  appearance; 
having  dignity.  Pococlce. 
Majestic  (ma-jes'tik),  a.  Possessing  or  ex- 
hibiting majesty:  (a)  having  dignity  of  per- 
son or  appearance;  august;  grand;  princely; 
as,  the  prince  was  majestic  in  person  and 
appearance. 

In  his  face 
Sat  meekness,  heightened  with  majestic  grace. 

(6)  Splendid;  grand;  sublime. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.      ShaJe. 

(c)  Elevated;  lofty;  stately.  'The  majeitic 
pomp  or  the  tender  music  of  its  language. ' 
Dr.  Caird.—  SVN.  August,  splendid,  grand, 
sublime,  magnificent,  imperial,  regal,  royal, 
stately,  lofty,  dignified,  elevated. 
Majestlcal  (ma-jes'tik-al),  a.  Majestic. 
[Rare.] 

If  1  were  to  fall  In  love  again,  it  would  be,  I  think, 
with  prettiness,  rather  than  with  majestifal  beauty. 
Cowley. 

Majestically  (ma-jes'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
majestic  manner;  with  dignity;  with  grand- 
eur; with  a  lofty  air  or  appearance. 

So  have  1  seen  in  black  and  white 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

MajestimUy  stalk.  Pope. 

Majestlcalness  (ma-jes'tik-al-nes),  n.  State 
or  manner  of  being  majestic. 

Majestlcness  (ma-jes'tik-nes),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  majestic. 

Majesty  (maj'es-tl),  n.  [L.  majestas,  from 
majus,  compar.  form  of  magnus,  great  See 
MAOISTER.]  1.  Grandeur  or  dignity  of  rank, 
character,  or  manner ;  the  quality  or  state 
of  a  person  or  thing  which  inspires  awe  or 
reverence  in  the  beholder ;  imposing  lofti- 
ness ;  stateliness. 

The  Lord  reigneth,  he  is  clothed  with  majesty. 
Ps.  xciii.  i. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty. 

Ps.  xxix.  4. 

When  he  showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  king- 
dom and  the  honour  of  his  excellent  majesty  many 
days.  Est,  i.  4. 

2.  Dignity  or  elevation  of  literary  style. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd. 
The  next  in  majesty.  Dryden. 

'.',  A  title  of  emperors,  kings,  and  queens : 
generally  with  a  posses- 
sive pronoun  ;  as,  may  ft 
please  your  majesty.  In 
this  sense  it  admits  of  the 
plural;  as,  their  majestieg 
attended  the  concert. 

Most  royal  majesty, 
I   crave   no  more   than   what 
your  highness  offered. 

Ma* 

4.  In  tier,  the  condition 
of  an  eagle,  crowned,  and 
holding  a  sceptre.-  Mont 
Catholic  Majetty.  the  title  of  the  kings  of 
Spain.  —  Mott  Christian  llajetty,  a  title 


An  eagle  in  her 
majesty. 
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borne  by  the  former  kings  of  France.—  Most 
Faithful  Majesty,  the  title  of  the  kings  of 
Portugal. 

Majolica  (ma-jol'i-ka),  n.  [From  Maiolica 
or  Maiorica,  for  Majorca,  whence  the  first 
specimens  came.]  A  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  earth  used  for  making  dishes,  vases,  <fee. ; 
afterwards  applied  to  the  ware  itself,  which 
resembles  porcelain. 

Major  (ma' jer),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  magmis, 
great.  See  MAJESTY,  MAQISTER.]  1.  Greater 
in  number,  quantity,  or  extent;  as,  the 
major  part  of  the  assembly ;  the  major  part 
of  the  revenue;  the  major  part  of  the  terri- 
tory.—2.  Greater  in  dignity;  more  impor- 
tant. 

My  major  vow  lies  here.  Shak. 

3.  In  music,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  modes 
in  which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above 
the  tonic  or  key-note,  and  to  intervals 
consisting  of  four  semitones;  thus  C,  CJf,  D, 
D$,  E.  The  major  mode  takes  a  major 
or  sharp  third,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  that  having  a  minor  or  flat  one. 
The  major  mode  has  always  a  greater  third, 
that  is,  a  third  consisting  of  two  tones, 
and  the  minor  mode  has  always  a  minor 
third,  that  is,  a  third  consisting  of  a  tone 
and  a  semitone.  See  MODE. — Major  and 
minor  are  applied  to  imperfect  concords, 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  semi- 
tone minor.  They  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  when  applied  to  discords.  —  Major 
tone  or  interval,  an  interval  represented  by 
the  ratio  of  8  to  9,  while  a  minor  tone  is  re- 
presented by  the  ratio  of  9  to  10.  Thus  in 
the  natural  scale,  the  interval  G  to  A  is  a 
major  tone,  while  the  interval  D  to  E  is  a 
minor  tone.  The  major  tone  surpasses  the 
minor  by  a  comma. — Major  term  of  a  syllo- 
gism, in  logic,  the  predicate  of  the  conclu- 
sion ;  the  major  premise  is  that  which  con- 
tains the  major  term.  See  under  MAJOR,  n. 

Major  (ma'jer),  n.  1.  Mttit.  an  officer  next 
in  rank  above  a  captain  and  below  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; the  lowest  field-officer.  His 
chief  duties  consist  in  superintending  the 
exercises  of  his  regiment  or  battalion,  and 
in  putting  in  execution  the  commands  of 
his  superior  officer.— 2.  In  law,  a  person  of 
full  age  to  manage  his  own  concerns,  which 
both  in  male  and  female  is  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  complete. — 3.  In  logic,  the 
first  proposition  of  a  regular  syllogism,  con- 
taining the  major  term.  See  SYLLOGISM.— 
Major  and  minor  in  a  libel.  In  Scots  law, 
the  major  proposition  in  a  criminal  libel 
names  the  crime  to  be  charged ;  or,  if  it 
have  no  proper  name,  describes  it  at  large, 
and  as  a  crime  severely  punishable.  The 
minor  proposition  avers  the  panel's  guilt  of 
this  crime,  and  supports  the  averment  by  a 
narrative  of  the  fact  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  it  being  necessary  that  the 
minor  agree  with  the  major.  And  the  con- 
clusion infers  that  on  conviction  he  ought 
to  be  punished  with  the  pains  of  law  appli- 
cable to  his  offence.—  Aid-major,  Brigade- 
major,  Drum-major,  Fife-major,  Sergeant- 
major.  See  under  these  terms. 

Major  (ma'jer),  v.i.  To  look  and  talk  big,  or 
with  a  military  air.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Majorat(ma-zh6-ra),  n,  [Fr;  L.L.  majora- 
tus,  from  major  (which  see).]  1,  The  right  of 
succession  to  property  according  to  age:  so 
called  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
2.  In  French  law,  property  landed  or  funded, 
which  may  be  reserved  by  persons  holding 
hereditary  titles,  and  attached  to  the  title 
so  us  to  descend  with  it. 

Majorate  (ma'jer-at),  n.  The  office  or  rank 
of  major. 

Majorationt  (ma-jer-a'shon),  n.  [L.L.  ma- 
joratio,  majorationis,  from  majoro,  to  aug- 
ment, from  L.  major,  greater.]  Increase; 
enlargement. 

Majorcan  (ma-jor'kan),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Majorca. 

Majorcan  (ma-jor'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Majorca. 

Major-domo  (ma-jer-d6'mo),n.  [Fr.  major- 
dome,  It.  maggiordomo — L.  major,  greater, 
and  domus,  a  house.]  A  man  who  takes 
charge  of  the  management  of  a  household; 
a  steward ;  also,  a  chief  minister  or  great 
officer  of  a  palace. 

Let  him  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  house  or  fa- 
mily. .  .  where  the  devil  is  major-domo,  and  governs 
ail.  South. 

Major-general  (ma-jer-jen'er-al),  n.  A  mi- 
litary officer  who  commands  a  division  or 
number  of  regiments ;  the  next  in  rank 
below  a  lieutenant-general. 


Major-generalship  (ma-jer-jen'er-al-ship), 
n.  The  office  of  a  major-general. 

Majority  (ma-jor'i-ti),  n.  [Kr.  majorite, 
from  major  (which  see).]  1.  The  state  of 
being  major  or  greater. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  oi 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  greater.  Gre 

2.  The  greater  number;  more  than  half;  as, 
a  majority  of  mankind;  a  majority  of  votes 
in  parliament. — 3.  The  number  by  which 
one  quantity  which  can  be  counted  exceeds 
another;  as,  the  measure  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  twenty  votes;  he  had  a  majority 
of  seventy. — 4.  Full  age;  the  age  at  which 
the  laws  of  a  country  permit  a  young  person 
to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

This  prince  (Henry  III.)  was  no  sooner  come  to 
his  majority  but  the  barons  raised  a  cruel  war  against 
him.  Sir  y.  Da-vies. 

6.  The  office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  ma- 
jor.— C.t  [L.  majores.]   Ancestors;  ancestry. 

A  posterity  not  unlike  their  majority. 

Sir  T.  Brtnune. 

7.  t  Chief  rank.    Shak.  — To  go  over  to  or  to 
join  the  majority,  to  join  the  dead  or  de- 
parted; to  die. 

Majorship  (ma'jer-ship),  n.  Office  or  rank 
of  major;  majority. 

Majoun  (maj'un),  n.     Same  as  Aladjoun. 

Majuscula(ma-jus'ku-la),n.  A  capital  letter 
used  in  ancient  Latin  manuscripts ;  a  ma- 
juscule. 

Majuscule  (ma-jus'kul),  n.  [L.  majuscula 
(litera,  letter,  understood),  from  majusculus, 
somewhat  great,  dim.  from  major,  majus, 
greater.]  In  diplomatics,  a  capital  letter: 
opposed  to  minuscule. — Majuscule  writing, 
writing  composed  entirely  of  capital  letters, 
as  in  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  sixth  century 
and  earlier. 

Makable  (mak'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
made;  effectible;  feasible.  [Rare.] 

Make  (mak),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  made;  ppr. 
making.  [A.  Sax.  macian,  O.Fris.  makia, 
L.G.  and  D.  mdken,  G.  machen,  to  make;  G. 
gemach,  a  room ;  allied  perhaps  to  L.  mag- 
nits,  Gr.  megas,  Skr.  mahd,  great.  '  A  root 
word  quite  alien  from  the  northern  lan- 
guages.' Vigfusson.]  I.  To  cause  to  exist 
us  a  distinct  thing;  to  bring  into  being;  to 
produce;  to  create;  to  frame;  to  fashion;  to 
fabricate ;  as,  to  make  a  table,  a  chair,  a 
statue,  bricks,  clothes:  generally  with  of 
before  the  word  denoting  the  material.  '  If 
my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and 
my  heart  of  steel.'  Shak. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights;  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night: 
he  made  the  stars  also.  Gen.  i.  10. 

Man  is  -made  of  solid  stuff. 
I  say,  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man. 
Ana  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world. 

Tennyson. 

As  in  the  last  extract,  make  is  sometimes 
nearly  equal  to  destine  or  intend,  and  the 
past  participle  is  thus  often  equivalent  to 
fit,  suitable.  'A  place  by  nature  made  for 
murders.*  Shak. 

Meat  was  made  for  mouths.  Shak. 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold. 

Shak. 

The  verb  may  take  two  accusatives,  as  in 
the  following  extract. 

He  .  .  .  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he 
had  made  it  a  molten  calf.  Ex.  xxxii.  4. 

2.  To  produce  or  effect,  as  agent  or  cause; 
to  be  productive  of ;  to  cause. 

Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport. 

Judg.  xvi.  25. 

Wealth  maktth  many  friends.         Prov.  xix.  4. 
Yet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again ; 
Not  at  my  years,  however  it  hold  in  youth. 

Tennyson. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  or  to  become;  to  put  into 
a  given  state  or  condition,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  noun,  adjective,  participle,  or 
a  phrase  or  clause ;  to  constitute ;  as,  to 
'make  known ;  to  -make  public ;  to  make  of 
none  effect.     '  To  make  a  wonder  of  a  poor 
drunkard.'    Shak. 

Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us! 
Ex.  H.  14, 
See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh.    Ex.  vii.  4. 

Whate'er  they  catch, 
Their  fury  mates  an  instrument  of  war.     Dryden. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  such  phrases 
as:  to  make  much,  little,  nothing,  &c.,  of, 
(also,  what  do  you  make  of  that?)  to  make 
out,  and  the  like  (see  below);  also  the  mean- 
ings: (a)  to  cause  to  appear  to  be;  to  esteem, 
suppose,  or  represent. 

Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike. 

Shak. 
Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk.    Shak. 

(b)  To  require;  to  constrain;  to  compel;  to 
force ;  to  cause ;  to  occasion. 


They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour 
Locke. 


her, 


. 

Here  Mary  laughed,  and  said  the  cook  had  made 
d  the  cook  laughed  and  said  she  hadn't. 


. 
Dickens. 

4.  Joined  periphrastically  to  substantives 
to  express  action  of  some  sort,  the  nature 
of  the  action  being  determined  by  the  sub- 
stantive, and  both  together  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  verb  corresponding  to  the  substan- 
tive; thus,  to  make  complaint  =  to  complain; 
to  make  haste  =  to  hasten.  A  large  num- 
ber of  such  expressions  might  be  quoted; 
Shakspere  has  to  make  abode,  answer,  ap- 
peal, appearance,  assault,  atonement,  bar- 
gain, boast,  challenge,  confession,  conquest, 
delay,  delivery,  demand,  &c.  —  5.  To  raise,  as 
profit  from  anything  ;  to  make  acquisition 
of  ;  to  gain  ;  to  acquire  ;  rarely,  to  have  to 
result  to  one,  as  a  loss  or  misfortune  ;  to 
suffer  ;  as,  to  -make  money;  to  make  a  large 
profit  ;  to  make  a  loss. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly  who  makts  ship- 
wreck a  second  time.  Bacon. 

6.  To  get,  as  the  result  of  computation  or 
calculation;  to  ascertain  by  enumeration; 
to  find  the  number  or  amount  of  by  reckon- 
ing, weighing,  measuring,  and  the  like;  as, 
he  made  the  weight  about  a  stone;  he  made 
the  total  to  be  £900.—  7.  To  pass  over  the 
distance  of  ;  to  travel  over  ;  as,  the  ship 
makes  10  knots  an  hour;  he  made  the  dis- 
tance in  two  days.—  8.  To  put  in  a  desired 
or  desirable  position  or  condition  ;  to  make 
the  fortune  of;  to  cause  to  thrive;  as,  he  is 
a  made  man. 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown. 

Dryden. 

9.  To  put  into  a  proper  state;  to  prepare 
for  use  ;  as,  to  make  a  bed  ;  to  make  a  fire. 

10.  To  compose,  as  parts,  materials,  or  in- 
gredients, united  in  a  whole;  to  constitute; 
to  form. 

The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 
Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

11.  To  serve  or  answer  for;  to  do  the  part 
or  office  of;  to  form,  as  a  member  of  a  party; 
as,  a  good  daughter  makes  a  good  wife. 

Thou  wouldst  make  a  good  fool.  Shak. 

Let  the  fool  make  a  third.  Shak. 

12.  To  be  about  ;  to  be  concerned  in  ;  to  be 
occupied  or  busied  with:    with  interrog. 
what. 

Gomez,  what  maktst  thou  here,  with  a  whole  bro- 
therhood of  city  bailiffs?  Dryden. 

13.  To  complete,  as  by  being  added  to  a  sum  ; 
as,  another  will  make  ten. 

This  bottle  makes  an  angel.  Shak. 

14.  Naut.  to  reach,  attain,  or  arrive  at  ;  also, 
to  come  near  so  as  to  have  within  sight  ;  to 
come  in  sight  of;  as,  to  make  a  port  or  har- 
bour. 

They  that  sail  in  the  middle  can  make  no  land  of 
either  side.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

—  To  make  away,  (a)t  to  kill;  to  destroy. 

If  a  child  were  crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or 
mind  they  made  him  away.  Burton. 

(b)  To  alienate;  to  transfer;  as,  to  make 
away  property.  —To  make  away  with,  to  put 
out  of  the  way;  to  remove;  also,  to  destroy; 
to  kill.—  To  make  believe,  to  pretend;  to  act 
as  if;  as,  he  made  believe  to  read;  he  was 
only  making  believe.  —To  make  the  doors,  to 
make  fast  or  bar  the  doors. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out 
at  the  casement.  Shak. 

—To  make  free  with,  to  treat  with  freedom; 
to  treat  without  ceremony.—  To  make  good, 

(a)  to  maintain;  to  defend. 

I'll  either  die  or  I'll  make  goad  the  place.    Dryden. 

(6)  To  fulfil;  to  accomplish;  as,  to  make 
good  one's  word,  promise,  or  engagement. 

(c)  To  make  compensation  for;  to  supply  an 
equivalent  ;  as,  to  make  good  a  loss  or  da- 
mage. —  To  make  light  of,  to  consider  as  of 
no  consequence  ;  to  treat  with  indifference 
or  contempt.  —  To  make  little  of,  to  con- 
sider as  of  little  or  no  value;  to  treat  as  in- 
significant; not  to  understand  fully.    See 
To  make  nothing  of.  —  To  make  love  to,  to 
court;  to  attempt  to  gain  the  favour  or  affec- 
tion. —  To  make  much  (more,  a  great  deal. 
and  the  like)  of,  (a)  to  treat  with  fondness 
oresteem;  to  consider  as  of  great  value,  or 
as  giving  great  pleasure. 

Makes  she  no  more  f/"rue  than  of  a  slave?    Dryden. 

A  slightly  varied  form  of  this  expression  is 

given  in  the  following  extract. 

He  is  so  made  on  here  within  as  if  he  were  son 
and  heir  to  Mars.  Shak. 

(b)  See  To  make  nothing  of.  —  To  make  no  dif- 
ference, to  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  —  To 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  170;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  icig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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_  no  doubt,  to  have  no  doubt :  to  b« 
confident.  To  makt  no  mailer,  to  have  no 
weight  or  importance ;  to  make  m>  differ- 
ence: said  of  thing*.  To  matt  nothing  for, 
to  have  no  effect  In  assistinc,  tapporttnc, 
or  connrming ;  as.  mere  assertion*  makt  no- 
thing/or  an  argument-To  malte  nothing 
of.  («)  to  regard  or  think  as  nothing;  as,  she 
makei  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  six-bar  gate. 
(6)  To  be  unable  to  understand ;  to  obtain 
no  satisfactory  result  from  ;  as,  I  can  mala 
nothing  o/Mm.  (c)  To  treat  as  of  no  value. 
[Much,  little,  Ac.,  are  used  as  qualifying 
words  In  the  same  way  as  nothing  In  (a),  (f>), 

*"l  am  astonished  Oat  those  who  have  appeared 
against  Uu.  paper  have  m**  to  very  '*%££„  , 

—  To  make  oath,  to  §wear  In  a  prescribed 
form  of  law.— To  mate  out,  (a)  to  learn ;  to 
discover;  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding 
of :  to  decipher ;  as,  I  cannot  make  out  the 
meaning  or  sense  of  this  difficult  paasage. 
(»)  To  prove ;  to  evince :  to  cause  to  appear, 
or  be  esteemed;  to  establish  by  evidence  or 
argument :  as,  the  plaintiff,  not  being  able 
to  make  out  his  case,  withdrew  the  suit;  you 
would  make  him  out  to  be  a  fool. 

la  the  passage*  from  divines,  most  of  the  reason. 
Inzs  which  mat*  ntt  both  my  propositions  ire  already 
shewed.  Atttrlmry. 

(c)  To  find  or  supply  to  the  full ;  as.  he  pro- 
mised to  pay.  but  was  not  able  to  make  out 
the  money  or  the  whole  sum.  —  To  make 
over,  to  transfer  the  title  of;  to  convey;  to 
alienate;  as,  he  made  over  his  estate  in  trust 
or  In  fee. —  To  make  tail  (naut),  (a)  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  sail  already  extended. 
(t>)  Tn  set  sail  or  start. —To make  ture  of, (a)  to 
consider  aa  certain.  (6)  To  secure  to  one's 
possession;  as,  to  make  ture  of  the  game.  — 
To  make  up,  (a)  to  collect  into  a  sum  or 
mass;  as,  to  inake  up  the  amount  of  rent; 
to  make  up  a  bundle  or  package.  (6)  To  re- 
concile; to  compose;  as,  to  make  up  a  dif- 
ference or  quarrel  (c)  To  repair;  as,  to 
make  up  a  hedge.  Ezek.  liii.  6.  (d)  To  sup- 
ply what  is  wanting;  as.  £1  Is  wanted  to 
inake  up  the  stipulated  sum.  (e)  To  com- 
pose, as  ingredients  or  parts. 

Oh.  he  was  all  madt  M/  of  love  and  charms ! 

Astttisott. 

The  parties  among  us  are  madt  ttt  on  one  side  of 
moderate  Whigs,  ana  on  the  other  of  Presbyterians. 

Swt/t. 

(/)  To  shape ;  as,  to  make  up  a  mass  into 
pills.  (  -M  To  assume  a  particular  form  of 
features;  as,  to  makt  up  a  face;  whence,  to 
matt  up  a  lip  is  to  pout.  (A)  To  compen- 
sate; to  make  good;  as,  to  make  up  a  loss. 
(0  To  settle ;  to  adjust  or  to  arrange  for 
settlement ;  as,  to  make  up  accounts.  (J)  To 
determine;  to  bring  to  a  definite  conclusion; 
as,  to  make  up  one  s  mind.  (*•)  To  dress,  Ac. , 
as  an  actor,  so  as  to  suit  the  character  he 
Is  to  represent.— To  inake  water,  (a)  (naut.) 
to  leak,  as  a  ship.  (6)  To  void  the  urine.— 

—  To  make  way,  (a)  to  make  progress ;  to 
advance.    (i>)  To  open  a  passage ;  to  clear 
the  way.  —  To  make   toordi,   to  multiply 
words. 

1.  To  do ;  to  act ;  to  be 


Make(mik),  r  .'. 
active ;  to  tnterfe 


l-or  such  kind  of  men.  the  less  you  meddle  or  matt 
with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

SAat. 

I'nder  this  heading  may  lie  classed  sundry 
uses  of  the  verb  with  adjectives,  nearly  in 
the  sense  of  to  be  or  assume  to  be;  to  act  in 
the  manner  expressed  by  the  adjective ;  as, 
to  make  bold ;  to  mak<-  merry,  Ac.  '  She 
that  makn  dainty  (that  is,  plays  the  prude). ' 
Shot.— i.  To  have  effect ;  to  contribute ;  to 
tend  :  to  be  of  advantage :  to  favour :  fol- 
lowed by  to  or  for,  now  generally  by  for. 

A  thing  may  matt  A-  my  present  purpose.     Stylt. 
Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which  wui4» 
far  peace.  Rom.  xiv.  10. 

3.  To  tend ;  to  proceed ;  to  move;  to  direct 
one's  course:  with  various  words  expressing 
direction;  as,  he  made  toward  home;  he 
made  after  the  boy  as  fast  aa  he  could. 

Thither  I  m*dt.  and  there  was  I  disarm'd 
By  maktrni  each  as  fair  as  any  flower,     TenttytoH . 
4  To  rise;  to  Bow  toward  land:  as,  the  tide 
makn  fast  -6.To  Invent;  to  compose  poetry; 
to  versify 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies:  and  who 
cannot  m*tf.  that  is.  invent,  hath  Kis  name  for  no. 

Called  bat  sac*  •  Th.  Song  of  Lore  and 
And  sang  it :  sweetly  could  she  matt  and  sing 

—To  makt  again",  (a)  to  tend  to  Injure ; 
to  be  advene  to ;  as,  this  argument  make* 
ayairut  his  cause.  (6)  To  form  a  proof 


or  argument  against;  to  afford  evidence 
against ;  to  tend  to  disprove. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  text  matn 
aratHit  Austria  having  been  the  proposer  of  the 
measure.  BraKfkam. 

-To  make  at  if,  to  show;  to  appear;  to 
carry  appearance. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  madt  as  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them,  and  fled.  Josh.  vm.  15, 

—To  mate  at,  to  aim  at ;  to  make  a  hostile 
movement  against;  as,  the  tiger  made  at 
the  sportsman.— To  make  out,  to  make  a 
shift;  to  succeed  and  no  more;  to  have  suc- 
cess at  last;  as,  ha  made  out  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties.  —  To  make  to,  to 
make  up  to. 

Look,  how  he  mata  to  Czsar.  Shut. 

—To  make  up,  to  dress, etc., as  an  actor,  for 
a  particular  part. — To  make  up  to,  (a)  to 
approach;  as,  he  made  up  to  us  with  bold- 
ness. (6)  To  court;  as,  to  make  up  to  a  girl. 
•  Young  Bullock,  who  had  been  makiny  up 
to  Miss  Maria  the  last  two  seasons.'  Thack- 
eray.—To  make  up  for,  to  compensate;  to 
supply  by  an  equivalent. 

Have  you  a  supply  of  friends  to  mate  uf /or  those 
who  are  gone  T  Swift. 

—To  make  up  with,  to  settle  differences;  to 
become  friends. 

Make  (mak),  n.  Structure;  constitution  of 
parts;  construction;  shape;  form;  as,  a  man 
of  slender  make  or  feeble  make. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  majtt, 

As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake  t   Drydtit. 

Make  t  (mak),  n.     [A.  Sax.  maea,  gemaca, 
geinaxca,  a  mate,  a  companion,  a  husband; 
Icel.  maki  (muse.),  maka  (feui.),  a  mate,  a  ; 
match;  Dan.  mage,  a  fellow  or  match,  an 
equal.     Match  is  a  different  form  of  this 
word,  as  church  of  kirk,  and  so  perhaps  is  | 
mate.}    A  companion;  a  mate;  a  fellow;  a  ' 
husband :  a  wife. 

And  of  faire  Brilomart  ensample  take. 

That  was  as  true  in  love,  as  turtle  to  her  makt. 

Sftnjtr.       ' 

Makebate  (mak'bat),  n.  \Make,  and  bate. 
contention.)  One  who  excites  contentions 
:ui'l  quarrels. 

Love  in  her  passions,  like  a  right  maktbate.  whis- 
pered to  both  sides  arguments  uf  quarrel. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Make-believe  (mak'be-lev),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  making  believe  or  pretending ;  the  net  of 
behaving  as  if  a  thing  were  what  it  is  not. 

The  charm  they  (the  creations  of  the  imagination) 
once  had  for  us  is  impossible  when  »e  must  get  our- 
selves into  an  attitude  of  make-believe  in  order  to 
feel  it.  Dr.  Cairtt. 

•'  A  mere  pretence  or  pretext ;  a  sham ;  a 
fancied  representative.     '  Make-believes  for 
Edith  and  himself. '    Tennyson. 
Make-believe   ( mak'be-lev),  a.      Unreal; 
sham;  professed  but  not  real. 

Real  not  makt-btlievt  dancing  was  going  on. 

Makelesat  (makles).  a.  Matchless"'wTth- 
out  a  mate;  widowed. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeleis  wife. 
.VAn*. 

Makepeace  (mak'nes),  i».  A  peacemaker; 
one  that  reconciles  persons  when  at  vari- 
ance. 

To  be  a  makefeact  shall  become  my  age.     Sttnk. 

Maker  (mak'er).n.  1. One  who  makes,  shapes, 
forms,  or  moulds;  a  manufacturer;  often, 
especially,  the  Creator. 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise.      Mitten. 

i  One  who  composes  verses;  a  poet. 

The  Greeks  named  the  poet  nMrr4t.  which  name, 
as  the  most  excellent,  hath  gone  tnmugh  other  lan- 
guages. It  comcth  of  this  word  ••*•;*  to  make ; 
wherein.  I  know  not  whether  by  luck  or  wisdom,  we 
Englishmen  have  met  well  the  Greeks  in  calling  him 
a  mater.  Sir  p.  Sidney. 

S.  In  law,  the  person  who  signs  a  promis- 
sory note,  who  stands  in  the  same  situation, 
after  the  note  is  endorsed,  as  the  acceptor 
of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Makeshift  (mak'shift),  n.  That  with  which 
one  makes  shift;  an  expedient  adopted  to 
serve  a  present  purpose  or  turn;  a  tempor- 
ary  substitute. 

The  whole  plan  is  a  maktthift.  but  will  last 
My  time.  7'tnn.rton. 

Make-up  (mak-np').  n.  The  manner  in 
which  one  is  dressed  for  a  part  in  a  play; 
the  whole  personal  appearance. 

Makeweight  (mak'wat).  >i  That  which  i» 
thrown  into  a  scale  to  make  weight  or  to 
make  an  equipoise ;  that  which  contributes 
to  something  not  sufficient  of  itself;  a  thing 
or  person  of  little  account  made  use  of 
merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance  or  to  nil  a 
gap. 
The  colonel  was  in  conversation  with  somebody. 


who  appeared   to  be 

tnsiod  Dsd  gal 


Difttnj. 


Makl  (mu'ki),  n.  [The  native  name  in  Ma- 
dagascar.) The  common  name  of  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Unntcan  genus  Lemur,  includ- 


Rine  tailed  Maki  (Ltmur  Catta). 

ing  the  macaco,  the  mongooz,  and  the  vari. 
The  ring-tailed  maki  (//.  Catlu)  is  of  the  size 
of  a  cat. 

Making  (mak'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  forming, 
causing,  or  constituting;  workmanship;  con- 
struction ;  as,  this  la  cloth  of  your  own 
making.—  2.  What  has  been  made,  especially 
at  one  time;  as,  the  whole  making  is  before 
you. — 3.  Composition;  structure.  — 4.  t  A  poe- 
tical composition;  a  poem;  poetry.  'And 
thou  medlest  with  makinges.  Pier*  Plow- 
man. —6.  Material  from  which  anything 
may  be  made ;  anything  capable  of  being 
developed  into  something  more  advanced. : 
often  in  plural 

There  was  tlic  making  of  a  good  rider  in  many  of 
them.  Laiurettct. 

Making-Iron  ( mak'ing-i-ern ),  n.  A  tool, 
somewhat  resembling  a  chisel  with  a  groove 
in  it,  used  by  caulkers  of  ships  to  finish  the 
seams  after  the  oakum  has  been  driven  in. 

Maklng-up  (mak'ing-up),  n.  1.  In  distilling, 
the  reducing  of  spirits  to  a  standard  of 
strength,  usually  called  proof  ~ 2.  The  act 
of  becoming  reconciled  or  friendly. 

Mai-,  Male-  (mal,  mal'e).  two  prefixes  de- 
noting ill,  badly,  from  L.  malut,  bad,  male, 
badly,  the  former  through  Fr.  mal,  ill.  The 
form  male  is  properly  used  in  words  that 
existed  in  Latin,  or  in  words  modelled  on 
such,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  separ- 
able prefix  like  mal,  which  may  be  prefixed 
to  already  existing  English  words,  as  occa- 
sion seems  to  require,  as  nut/odour,  malad- 
ministration, &c.  The  spelling  male  (with 
'  silent),  for  mal.  is  now  nearly  or  quite 
obsolete. 

Malabar  (mal'a-bsr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Malabar;  pertaining  to  the  west  coast  of 
India  or  its  inhabitants.  —  Malabar  plum, 
a  tree  and  its  fruit,  the  Eugenia  Jambot, 
nat.  order  Myrtaceaa.  It  grows  plentifully 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  its  fruit  is  much 
esteemed.  Called  also  Roue-apple. — Ma- 
labar  leaf,  the  leaf  of  the  Cinnamomum 
malabathrum  of  Malabar,  formerly  used  in 
Kuropean  medicine. 

Malacatune  (mal-a-ka-tun').  Same  aa  Mela- 
ciitun. 

Malacca  (ma-lak'ka),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Malacca,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  —Malacca  bean,  the  fruit 
of  the  Scmtcai-ptts  Anacardium,  or  mark- 
ing-nut tree  of  India,  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Anacardiacete.  The  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  is  reputed  to  stimulate  the  memory. 
It  is  called  also  Marsh-nut,  and  closely  re- 
sembles the  cashew-nut.  —  Malacca  cane,  a 
cane  made  of  the  brown  mottled  or  clouded 
stem  of  a  palm  (Calamus  ecipionum) 
brought  from  Singapore  and  Malacca,  but 
chiefly  produced  in  Sumatra. 

Malachite  (mal'a-kit),  n.  [Fr.  malachite, 
from  Or.  malm-he,  a  mallow,  so  named  from 
its  colour  resembling  that  of  the  leaf  of  a 
mallow.]  A  carbonate  of  copper  found  in 
solid  masses  of  a  beautiful  green  colour; 
hence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Green  Car- 
bonate of  Copper.  It  consists  of  layers  In 
the  form  of  nipples  or  needles  converging 
towards  a  common  centre.  The  finest 
specimens  come  from  the  Siberian  mines. 
It  is  also  common  in  Cornwall  and  in  Smith 
Australia,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  copper 
stalactite  or  stalagmite.  It  takes  a  good 
polish,  and  is  often  manufactured  into  toys. 
Blue  malachite  or  azurite  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 

Malachodendron  (maTa-k6-den"dron),  n. 


F»t«.  Or,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       n6te.  not.  move;       tfJbe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtme;      J.  Sc.  ley. 
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[Probably  from  Gr.  malakos,  soft,  and  den- 
dron,  a  tree,  though  the  spelling  rather 
recalls  malache,  a  mallow.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Sterculiacea?,  now  united 
with  Stuartia.  The  M.  ovatum,  a  native  of 
America,  is  a  fine  ornamental  plant,  with 
large  cream-coloured  blossoms. 

Malacissantt  (mal-a-sis'sant),  a.  [L.  mala- 
cissans,  malacissantift,  ppr.  of  tnalacisso  = 
Gr.  malakizo,  to  make  soft.]  Making  soft 
or  tender;  relaxing. 

Malacissation  t  (mara-sis-sa"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  making  soft  or  supple. 
'This  malacissation,  or  suppling  of  the 
body.'  Bacon, 

Malacoderm  (mal'a-ko-derm),  n.  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  Malacodenni. 

Malacodennata  (mal'a-k6-der"ma-ta),  n.pl. 
[Gr.  malakos,  soft,  and  derma,  skin.]  1.  A 
tribe  of  serricorn  beetles,  including  those 
with  a  soft  and  flexible  body,  as  the  glow- 
worm.— 2.  A  group  of  Actinozoa,  of  which 
the  sea-anemone  is  the  type,  whose  body 
walls  contain  no'Continuous  skeleton. 

Malacolite  (mal'a-kol-It),  n,  [Gr.  malache, 
a  mallow,  and  lithos,  a  stone,  from  its  colour.  ] 
Another  name  for  Diopside,  a  variety  of 
pyroxene  or  augite  containing  little  or  no 
alumina. 

Malacologlst  (mal-a-kol'o-jist),  n.  One 
versed  in  the  science  of  malacology. 

Malacology  (mal-a-kol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
tnalakos,  soft,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  molluscous  or  soft-bodied  animals, 
including  the  knowledge  of  such  animals, 
whether  protected  by  shells  or  entirely 
naked,  and  their  distribution  into  classes, 
sub-classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and 
species. 

Malacopteri  (mal-a-kop'ter-l),  ».  pi  Same 
as  Malucopterygii. 

Malacopterygian  (mal-a-kop'ter-ij"i-an),  n. 
An  individual  of  the  Malacopterygii. 

Malacopterygii  (mal-a-kop'ter-ij"i-I),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  matafcox,  soft,  and  pterygion,  a  fin,  a 
little  wing,  from  pteryx,  a  wing.]  That 
order  of  osseous  fishes,  the  species  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  all  the  rays  of  the 
fins  being  soft,  exhibiting  minute  articula- 
tions, and  often  divided  into  small  fibres  at 
their  extremities.  They  are  divided  into 


Fin  of  Malacopterygian. 

three  sections,  A  bdominales,  Sub-brachiales, 
and  Apodes,  according  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  pectoral  and  the  ventral  fins. 
The  Abdominales  have  the  ventrals  posterior 
to  the  pectorals,  as  in  the  carp,  salmon,  pike, 
and  herring  families;  the  Sub-brachiales  or 
Jugulares  have  the  ventrals  below  or  before 
the  pectorals,  as  in  the  cod  and  flat-fish 
families;  the  Apodes  are  destitute  of  ventral 
fins,  as  the  eels.  Later  naturalists  have  con- 
stituted a  portion  of  them  into  an  order, 
Anacanthi,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Sub- 
brachiales,  and  having  the  swim-bladder 
closed. 

Malacopterygious,  Malacopterygian 
(mal-a-kop'ter-ij"i-us,  mal-a-kop'ter-if'i-an), 
a.  Belonging  to  the  order  Malacopterygii, 
or  possessing  their  peculiar  characters;  hav- 
ing soft  fin-rays  not  pointed  at  the  extre- 
mities: applied  to  certain  fishes. 

Malacosteon  (mal-a-kos'te-on),  «.  [Gr. 
malakos,  soft,  and  osteon,  a  bone.]  In  med. 
a  disease  of  the  bones,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  become  softened  and  capable  of 
Ijeing  bent  without  breaking. 

Malacostomous  (mal-a-kos'tom-us),  a. 
[  Gr.  malakott,  soft,  and  stonia,  mouth.  ] 
Having  soft  jaws  without  teeth,  as  certain 
fishes. 

Malacostraca  ( mal  -  a  -  kos '  tra  -  ka ),  n.  pi 
[Gr.  malakos,  soft,  and  ostrakon,  a  shell.] 
The  higher  division  of  the  Crustacea,  as 
recognized  by  Aristotle  and  after  him 
Latreille.  It  includes  the  shrimps,  lobsters, 
crabs,  &c.,  together  with  the  wood-lice  and 
sand-hoppers. 

Malacostracan  (mal-a-kos'tra-kan),  n.  An 
individual  of  the  Malacostraca. 

Malacostracan,  Malacostracous  (mal-a- 
kos'tra-kan,  mal-a-kos'tra-kus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Malacostraca. 

Malacostracology  (mal-a-kos'tra-kol"o-ji), 


n.  [Gr.  malakos,  soft,  ostrakon,  shell,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  The  branch  of  zoology 
which  relates  to  the  crustaceans.  Called 
also  Crustaceology. 

Maladjustment  (mal-ad-just'ment),  n. 
[Prefix  mal,  bad,  and  adjustment.  ]  An 
evil  or  wrong  adjustment. 

Maladministration  (mal  -  ad  -  min '  is  -  tra"- 
shon),  n.  [Prefix  mal,  bad,  and  adminis- 
tration.'} Faulty  administration;  bad  man- 
agement of  public  affairs;  vicious  or  defec- 
tive conduct  in  administration  or  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties,  particularly  of 
executive  and  ministerial  duties  prescribed 
by  law;  as,  the  maladministration  of  a  king, 
or  of  any  chief  magistrate. 

Maladroit  (mal-a-droif),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  mal, 
bad,  and  adroit  (which  see).]  Not  adroit  or 
dexterous;  clumsy;  awkward;  unhandy. 

Maladroitly  (mal-a-droit'li),  adv.  In  a 
maladroit  manner;  clumsily;  awkwardly. 

Maladroitness  (mal-a-droit'nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  maladroit ;  clumsiness ; 
awkwardness. 

Malady  (mal'a-di),  n.  [Fr.  maladie,  from 
malade,  O.  Fr.  malabde,  Pr.  malapte,  ill, 
from  L.  male  habitus,  in  bad  condition.  See 
HABIT.]  1.  Any  sickness  or  disease  of  the 
human  body ;  any  distemper,  disorder,  or 
indisposition  proceeding  from  impaired, 
defective,  or  morbid  organic  functions;  more 
particularly,  a  lingering  or  deep-seated  dis- 
order or  indisposition. 

The  maladies  of  the  body  may  prove  medicines  to 
the  mind.  Buckminster. 

2.  Moral  disorder,  or  corruption  of  moral 
principles ;  disorder  of  the  understanding 
or  mind;  as,  a  moral  malady;  a  mental 
malady. 

Mala  fides (maaafi'dez),n.  [L.]  Bad  faith. 
— Malajide,  with  bad  faith;  deceitfully;  trea- 
cherously. In  Scots  law,  a  mala  fide  pos- 
sessor is  a  person  who  possesses  a  subject 
not  his  own  upon  a  title  which  he  knows  to 
be  bad,  or  which  he  has  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  to  be  so.  It  is  opposed  to  bona 
fide. 

Malaga  (mal'a-ga),  n.  A  species  of  wine 
imported  from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

Malaguetta-pepper  (mal-a-gwet'a-pep'er), 
n.  The  seeds  of  Amomum  Melepuetta ,  plants 
of  the  nat.  order  Zingiberacere.  See  GRAINS 
OF  PARADISE. 

Malaise  (mal-a/,),  n.  [Fr.]  An  indefinite 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  often  a  preliminary 
symptom  of  a  serious  malady. 

He  suffers  from  a  torpid  state  of  the  intellect,  a 
mental  malaise  unfitting  him  for  any  kind  or  degree 
of  cerebral  work.  Dr.  Forbes  li'inslmv. 

Malakanes  ( mal  -  a  -  ka '  nez ).  Same  as 
Molokani. 

Malambo-bark  (ma-lam'bo-bark),  n.  The 
bark  of  some  species  of  Galipea,  tropical 
American  shrubs  of  the  nat.  order  Rutacese, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Malanders  (mal'an-d6rz),  n.  [Fr.  malan- 
dres,  from  L.  malandria,  blisters  or  pustules 
on  the  neck,  especially  of  horses.]  In  far- 
riery, a  dry  scab  or  scurfy  eruption  on  the 
hock  of  a  horse  or  at  the  bend  of  the  knee. 

Malapert  (mal'a-pert),  a.  [0.  E.  and  O.  Fr. 
malappert,  ready  to  a  fault,  over-ready — 
prefix  mal,  badly,  and  O.Fr.  appert,  ready, 
prompt,  free,  from  L.  apertux,  open,  from 
aperio,  to  open.  See  PERT.]  Having  pert- 
ness  or  impudence;  saucy;  quick;  impudent; 
bold ;  forward. 

Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert.        Shaft. 

Malapert  (mal'a-pert),  n.  A  pert,  saucy 
person. 

Malapertly  (mal'a-pert-li),  adv.  In  a  mala- 
pert manner;  saucily;  with  impudence. 

MalapertneSS  (mal'a-pert-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  malapert:  sauciness;  im- 
pudent pertness  or  forwardness.  '  Not 
boldness,  but  malapertness.'  Fotherby. 

Malapropism  (mal'a-prop-izm),  n.  [From 
Mrs.  Maiaprop  (see  MALAPROPOS),  the  name 
of  a  character  in  Sheridan's  play  of  The 
Rivals,  noted  for  her  blunders  in  the  use  of 
words.]  1.  The  act  or  habit  of  misapplying 
fine  words  through  an  ambition  to  use  fine 
language.— 2.  A  word  so  misapplied. 

The  Fieldhead  estate  and  the  de  Walden  estate 
were  delightfully  contagious — a  malapropism  which 
rumour  had  not  failed  to  repeat  to  Shirley. 

C.  Bronte. 

Malapropos  (mal-ap'ro-po"),  adv.  [Prefix 
mal,  badly,  and  apropos  (which  see).]  Ill 
to  the  purpose;  unseasonably;  unsuitably. 

The  French  afford  you  as  much  variety  on  the  same 
day;  but  they  do  it  not  so  unseasonably,  or  malap- 
ropos, as  we.  Dryden. 


Malapterurus  (ma-lap' te-ru"rus),  n.  [Gr. 
malakos,  soft,  pteron,  a  wing,  fin,  and  mtra, 
a  tail.]  A  genus  of  small  malacopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  section  Abdominales 
and  family  Siluridce,  possessed  of  a  high 
degree  of  electrical  power.  A  fish  only 
2  inches  long  has  been  found  to  give  a  man 
a  shock  which  reached  to  his  shoulder. 
M.  electricus  is  a  native  of  the  Nile,  and  has 
been  long  known. 

Malar  (ma'ler},  a.  [From  L.  mala,  the^cheek- 
bone,  the  jaw,  from  mando,  to  chew.  Comp. 
L.  scala,  a  ladder,  from  scando,  to  climb.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cheek  or  the  cheek- 
bone. 

Malar  (ma'ler),  n.  In  anat.  the  bone  which 
gives  prominence  to  the  cheek;  the  cheek- 
bone. 

Malaria  (ma-la'ri-a),  n.  [It.  mala  aria,  bad 
air,  from  L.  mains,  bad,  and  aer,  air.]  Bad 
air ;  air  tainted  by  deleterious  emanation 
from  animal  or  vegetable  matter;  especially, 
the  exhalation  of  marshy  districts  which 
produces  intermittent  fevers;  miasma. 

Malarial  (ma-la'ri-al),  a.  Same  as  Malarian. 

Malarian,  Malarious  (ma-la'ri-an,  ma-la'- 
ri-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  infected  by 
malaria. 

A  dismal  hostel  in  a  dismal  land, 

A  flnt  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rush.    Tennyson. 

Mal-assimilation  (mal'as-sim'il-a"shon),  n. 
Inpathol.  imperfect  or  morbid  assimilation 
or  nutrition;  faulty  digestion, con  version, and 
appropriation  of  nutriment;  cacochymia. 

Malate  (mal'at),  n.  [L.  malum,  an  apple.] 
A  salt  of  malic  acid. 

Malax,  t  Malaxate  t  (mal'aks,  ma-laks'at), 
v.  t.  I  L.  malaxo,  malaxatum,  from  Gr. 
malatmo,  to  soften.]  To  soften;  to  knead 
to  softness. 

Malaxation  (mal-aks-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
malaxating  or  moistening  and  softening ; 
the  act  of  forming  ingredients  into  a  mass 
for  pills  or  plasters.  [Rare.] 

Malaxis  (ma-Iaks'is),  n.  [Gr.,  a  softening, 
from  malasso,  to  soften — in  allusion  to  the 
texture  of  the  species.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Orchidacere,  consisting  of  one 
species,  M.  paludosa  (the  bog-orchis),  found 
in  Britain.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing  in 
boggy  places,  and  has  small  and  insignificant 
greenish-yellow  flowers  in  a  slender  raceme. 
It  occurs  in  Britain,  throughout  Northern 
Europe,  and  Asia. 

Malay  (ma-la'),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Malacca  or 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
islands. — 2.  The  language  of  the  Malays. 

Malay  (ma-la'),  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  Malays  or  to  their  country.  —  Malay 
race,  one  of  the  five  principal  divisions  of 
mankind  according  to  Blumenbach.  In  this 
division  the  summit  of  the  head  is  slightly 
narrowed,  the  forehead  a  little  projecting; 
the  nose  thick,  wide,  and  flattened ;  the 
mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting;  the 
hair  black,  soft,  thick,  and  curled. 

Malayan  (ma-la'yan),  a.  Relating  to  Ma- 
j  lacca  or  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  to  the 
,  people  called  Malays. 

1        Ran  a  Malayan  muck  against  the  times.  Tennyson. 

Malayan  (ma-la'yan),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Ma- 
lacca or  the  Malay  Peninsula. — 2.  The 
Malay  language. 

Malconformation  (mal'kon-iorm-a"shon), 
n.  [Prefix  mal,  bad,  and  conformation.]  Im- 
perfect or  abnormal  formation ;  dispropor- 
tion of  parts. 

Malcontent  (mal'kon-tent),  n.  [Prefix  mal, 
bad  or  badly,  and  content.]  A  discontented 
person;  specifically,  a  discontented  subject 
of  government ;  one  who  murmurs  at  the 
laws  and  administration,  or  who  manifests 
his  uneasiness  by  overt  acts,  as  in  sedition 
or  insurrection. 

Malcontent,  Malcontented  (mal'kon-tent, 
mal'kou-tent-ed),  a.  Discontented  with  the 
laws  or  the  administration  of  government; 
uneasy;  discontented. 

The  famous  malcontent  earl  of  Leicester.     Milner. 

Malcontent edly  (mal'kon-tent-ed-li),  adv. 
In  a  malcontented  manner;  with  discon- 
tent. 

Malcontentedness  ( mal'kon-tent-ed-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  malcon- 
tented; discontentedness  with  the  govern- 
ment; dissatisfaction;  want  of  attachment 
to  the  government,  manifested  by  overt 
acts. 

They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper  to 
a  spirit  of  malcontetitedness.  Spectator. 

Male  (mal),  a.  [Fr.  mdle,  O.Fr.  made,  L. 
nttMUMit,  male,  masculine,  dim.  of  mas,  a 
male.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  sex  that  pro- 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locfi;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  then;  th,  thin',     w,  i 


wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 


MALICIOUSLY 


WOOD*.  11  dtettaguUhed  from the 

.,:.     E       ••<   -  -•'  -     •  '    -'••  '      r':- 

in.raa,»mfli.chlld;a.«tbbe««, 

flali,  or  fowl 


For  any  malt  thing  but  lo  peep  »t  us-   T***ju"< 

I   In  fco«.  having  fecundating  organs,  but 
,,,,t  frult-bearlng;  M.  a  mol.pUiit.-J 
Hulng  K>me  quality  or  attribute  consldere,! 
u  characteristic  of  males;  hence,  excellent; 
superior;  belt.    (Rare.) 

May  vlrirhvs.  when  they  come  to  '»<>".'"•_ 

Malt  incense  burn. 

Hale  rhymes,  rhyraei  In  which  only  the 


Maleflciatlon  t  (mal-e-fl'ahl-a"ahon),  n. 
A  bewitching 

l,ren.ed,al,le  impotency  .      .  whether  by  way  of 
IK.IIK-IUJ!  malijifialu*  or  casualty.         Bf.  Hall. 

Malefldencet  (mal-o-fi'shens),  "  Malefi- 
cence (which  see). 

Maleflclent  t  (uial-e-fl'shent),  a.  Maleficent 
(which  see)- 

Maleformatlont  (mal-form-a'ahon),  n,  Mal- 


^  toepart  of.  plint  which  belong,  to 
and  includes  the  fecundating  organs. 

M«1«  (mil),  n.    1.  Among  animals,  one  of 
theiex  whole  office  U  to  beget  young;  a  he- 
animal  -2.   In  bot.   a  plant  or  part  of  a 
at  which  bears  the  fecundating  organs, 
t  n.     (See  MAIL]    A  budget  or  port- 
wsau.    Chaucer. 

.^..((mal),  a.  Bad;  evil;  wicked   Marston 

Maleadmlnlstration  ( mal-ad-min'is-tra  - 
shun)  n.  MuUduiinistration.  'When  a 
prince  was  laid  aside  for  tnaleadminutra- 
tion.'  Stpi/t 

Maleconformatlon  I  (mal'kon-form-a"- 
shon),  n.  Malconfonnauon. 

Malecontent  (markon-tent),  ti  Malcon- 
tent. 

Thou  art  the  Mars  of  maltconUnts,  Snot. 

The  malretiltnti,  indeed,  loudly  asserted   that 
there  would  be  no  peace.  Matautaj. 

Malecontent,  Malecontented  (mal'kon- 
U-nt,  mal'kon-tent-ed),  o.  Same  as  Malcon- 
tent, MalconUnted. 

Maledlcency  (mal-e-di'sen-si),  ti  The  qua- 
lity or  practice  of  being  maledicent;  evil 
speaking;  reproachful  language;  proueness 
to  reproach.  [Bare.] 

We  are  now  to  have  a  taste  of  the  matftttcenty  of 
Luther  m  his  book  against  Henry  the  Eighth 

Aturtttry. 

Maledicent  (mal-e-dl'sent),  o.  [L.  maledi- 
ceits,  maUdicenta,  ppr.  of  maledico,  to 
speak  111  —  male,  ill.  and  dico,  to  say,  to 
•peak-]  Speaking  reproachfully ;  slander- 
ous [Rare.]  'So  furious,  so  maledicent, 
and  10  slovenly  spirits '  Sir  K.  Sandys 

Maledlctl  (mal-e-diktO.  r.t  [L.  maledico. 
see  MALBWCKST.)  To  address  with  male- 
dictions; to  curse. 

Malediction  (mal-e-dik'shon),  n.  [L  male- 
dictio,  maledictionis  —  male.  evil,  and  dico, 
to  speak.)  Evil  speaking;  a  cursing;  curse 
or  execratloa 

My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcised  .  .  . 
With  maltdictitn  mentioned.  Milton. 

STH.  Cursing,  curse,  execration,  impreca- 
tion, anathema. 

Malefactlon  (mal-e-fak'slion),  n  [L.  male- 
fartio,  from  male,  evil,  and  facia,  to  do.) 
A  criminal  deed:  a  crime;  an  offence  against 
the  laws  [Ban.] 

They  have  proclaimed  their  mat^faetioni.  Skak. 


. 

Maleneln-t    Same  as  Malengine. 

Malengine  t  (mal-en-jin'),  n.  [O.  Fr.  malrn- 
aiii  fraud,  guile,  from  L.  malus,  bad,  anil 
iiioi-niton,  natural  disposition.)  Guile;  de- 
ceit. 


The  admiral  through  private  malice 
Ins  life. 


Hon. 

Same  as  Mal- 


Malefactor  (male-fak'Ur).  n.  [L.,  evil- 
doer— malt.  111,  and/nrio.  to  do  ]  One  who 
commiU  a  crime ;  one  guilty  of  violating 
the  laws  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subject  him 
to  public  prosecution  and  punishment,  par- 
ticularly I"  capital  punishment;  a  criminal. 

And  there  were  also  two  other,  maltfaetert,  led 
with  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Luke  xxiii.  33. 

8T".  Evfl-doer,  criminal,  culprit,  felon,  con- 

rlct 
Malefeasance  (mal-f6'zans),  n.    Saint  M 

.tf'i'/«UMM. 
Male-fern  (mal'tcrn),  n.    The  .VrpArotfitim 

or  Laitna Pilue-mat, acommnn  I'.ntish f.  i  n 

Its  rhizome  and  root-stalk  possess  power- 
ful anthelmlntlc  properties. 
Malefic  (ma  l.-fik),  a.      [L.  matrfim.  that 

don  111    malr.  111,  and  Jacio,  to  do  )  Doini; 

mischief 
Malettcet  (mal'e-ns).  n.    [Fr.  naltfae,  L 

inalfjieium      SeeMAl.KFIC]    An  evil  deed; 

artifice;  enchantment 

He  crammed  with  crnmtM  of  benences. 
And  Wed  tbeir  moulhs  with  meeds  of  malffai. 
SftHttr. 

Maleficence  (ma-leH-sensX  n.    [L.  malefi- 
rrntin.]     The  quality  of  lielng  maleficent; 
the  doing  4ir  protluclng  of  evil. 
Maleficent  (nia-lenaentV  a.  Given  to  male- 
nee;   doing  evil;   harmful;    mischiev- 
'  A  miachievous  or  maUfeml  nation.' 


fitu  was  to  lose  hi 

Maleodour  (mal-6'der),  n. 
odour. 

Maleposltlon  (mal-pft-zl'shon),  n.  Same  as 
MnliuiMian. 

Malepractlcet(mal-prak'tls),  n.  Same  as 
Malpractice. 

Malesherbiaceas  (mal-zerb'i-a"se-6),  n.  ft 
[After  M.  I>e  Malesherbes,  an  illustrious 
French  agriculturist.)  Crownworts,  a  small 
group  of  dicotyledonous  herbs  or  half- 
shrubby  plants,  now  united  with  Passiflor- 
acese.  found  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

Malesont  (mal'e-zn),  n.  [See  MALISOS.  ]  A 
curse;  malediction. 

Male-spirited  (mal-spir'it-ed),  a.  [Male, 
masculine,  and  spirited.]  Having  the  spirit 
of  a  man;  masculine;  bold;  vigorous;  manly; 
high-minded.  'That  male-spirited  dame.' 
B  Jonson. 

Males-worn, »  Malswornt  (mal'swoni),  o. 
[Prefix  male,  mal,  badly,  and  sworn,  pp.  of 
tirear.]  Forsworn. 

Malett  (mal'et),  n.  [Fr.  mallette,  dim.  of 
malle,  a  sack.  See  MAIL]  A  little  bag  or 
budget:  a  portmanteau. 

Male-talent, tn.  [Prefix male.mal,  bad, and 
talent  (which  see).)  Ill-will.  Chaucer. 

Maletolt  t  n.  [Norm,  and  O.  Fr.,  from  L. 
mate,  badly,  and  L.L.  tollita,  a  participle 
formed  from  L  tollo,  to  raise;  Fr.  malcMte, 
an  exaction.  ]  An  illegal  exaction,  toll,  or 
imposition.  First  applied  to  the  exaction 
levied  under  Philip  le  Bel  in  1290  for  his 
war  against  the  English. 

Hence  several  remonstrances  from  the  commons 
under  Edward  III.  against  the  matttelts  or  unjust 
exactions  upon  wool.  Hallam. 

Maletreatt  (mal'tret),  r.t.  Same  as  Mal- 
treat. 

Maletreatment  (mal-tret'ment),  n.  Same 
as  Maltreatment. 

Malevolence  (ma-lev'6-lens),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  malevolent;  ill-will;  personal 
hatred;  evil  disposition  toward  another; 
enmity  of  heart;  inclination  to  injure  others. 
It  expresses  less  than  malignity.  'The  tna- 
lernleitce  towards  those  who  excel.'  Spec- 
tator. 

Malevolent  (ma-lev'd-lent),  a.  |L.  malem- 
leiu,  inalevolcntis—malc,  ill.  and  miens, 
ppr.  of  volo,  to  be  willing  or  disposed. )  Hav- 
ing an  evil  disposition  toward  another  or 
others ;  wishing  evil  to  others ;  ill  disposed 
or  disposed  to  injure  others;  rejoicing  in 
another's  misfortune  ;  malicious ;  hostile. 

Our  maln'olrnl  stars  have  struggled  hard. 
And  held  us  long  asunder.  Drydtn. 


SVN.   Ill-disposed,   envious,    mischievous, 

evil-minded,  spiteful,  resentful,  malicious, 
malignant,  rancorous. 

Malevolently  (ma-lev'o-lent-liX  adv.  In  a 
malevolent  manner;  with  ill-will  or  enmity; 
with  the  wish  or  design  to  injure. 

MalevolOUBl  (ma-lev'6-lus),  o.  (L.  malevo- 
l\ur  ill-disposed— male,  badly,  ill,  and  volo, 
to  wish.)  Malevolent  'Malevolout  critics.' 
Warburton. 

Malexecutlon  (marek.sg-ku"fihon),n.  [Pre- 
fix mal.  bad,  and  execution.  ]  Evil  or  wrong 
execution;  bad  administration.  D.  Wcbiter. 

Malfeasance  (mal-fe'zaniX  n.  [Fr.  mal- 
faiitance,  from  maljaire,  to  do  evil— mal,  ill, 
and  fain,  L.  facrre,  to  do.)  In  law,  the 
doing  of  an  act  which  a  person  ought  not 
to  do;  evil  doing;  wrong ;  illegal  deed. 

Malformation  (mal-form-a'ahon),  n,  [Pre- 
fix ma/,  bad.  and  formation.]  Ill  or  wrong 
formation;  Irregular  or  anomalous  forma- 
tion or  structure  of  parts;  a  deviation  f  mm 
the  normal  form  or  structure  of  an  organ. 


(5™Ce'Ul  Hisngure. 

Both  of  visage  and  of  suture, 
Is  lotllly  and  malfractoui. 

Malgre.t  Maulgre.t  adv.    [See 
In  spite  of  ;  maugre. 

Malic (ma'lik).o.  (Lmalum.anapple.)  Per- 
tiiining  to  apples;  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  apples.—  Malic  acid  (AHjOs),  a  Dibasic 
acid  found  In  many  fruits,  particularly  in 
the  apple,  hence  the  name.  It  is  most 
easily  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Pyrui 
Aucuparia  (mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree), 
immediately  after  it  has  turned  red,  lint 
while  still  unripe.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

Malice  (mal'is),  n.  [Fr.  malice,  L.  malitia, 
from  malus,  evil;  cog.  Or.  melas,  black;  Skr. 
tiulla  filth;  Ir.  maile,  evil;  Corn,  malan,  the 
devil]  1.  Enmity  of  heart;  a  disposition  to 
injure  others  without  cause,  from  mere  per- 
sonal gratifications  f  rom  aspirit  of  revenge; 
unprovoked  malignity  or  spite;  ill-will. 

Speak  of  me  as  1  am  :  nothing  extenuate 
Nor  set  down  auglit  in  malict.  Shak. 

2  In  law,  a  formed  design  or  Intention  of 
doing  mischief  to  another,  called  also 
malice  prepense  or  aforethought.  It  is  ex- 
press when  the  formed  design  hi  evidenced 
uy  certain  circumstances,  discovering  such 
intention;  and  implied  when  the  act  is  done 
in  such  a  deliberate  manner  that  the  law 
presumes  malice,  though  no  particular  en- 
mity can  be  proved.  —  3.  A  malicious  per- 
son. 

Hag-seed,  hence  I 

Fetch  us  In  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  'rt  best, 
To  answer  other  business.    Shrugg'st  thou,  malittt 

SYN.  Ill-will,  malevolence,  enmity,  hate, 
spite,  bitterness,  malignity,  maliciousness, 
rancour.  —M  a  lice,  Malevolence,  Malignity. 
Malice  is  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  feeling 
than  malevolence,  more  characteristic  of 
the  disposition  of  a  person,  and  more  likely 
to  make  itself  seen  in  action.  Malevolence 
is  of  a  more  casual  and  temporary  character, 
and  may  often  be  excited  by  real  or  fancied 
wrongs ;  it  is  rather  characterized  by  the 
desire  that  evil  should  happen  to  another 
than  with  an  intention  to  bring  It  about 
Malignity  is  the  spirit  of  malice  intensified, 
a  disposition  to  bring  about  evil  and  mis- 
chief from  an  innate  love  of  doing  harm  to 
others. 

Malice  t  (mal'is),  r.t.  To  regard  with  ex- 
treme ill-will;  to  bear  extreme  Ill-will  to. 

Offending  none,  and  doing  good  to  all. 

Yet  being  mattc'a!  both  of  great  and  small.  Sftnser. 

Mallcho,*  Mallechot  (mal-ich'6,  mal-ech'6), 
».  (Sp.  malhecho,  an  evil  action,  mischief— 
t/i«(.  ill,  and  hecho,  a  deed,  from  L  facto, 
to  do.)  Mischief;  wickedness. 

Opk.  What  means  this,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  iniclung  malicke.        Shot. 

Malicious  (ma-li'shus),  o.  [L.  malitmta, 
from  malitia,  wickedness.  See  MALICE.) 
1  Indulging  or  exercising  malice;  harbour- 
ing ill-will  or  enmity  without  provocation; 
malevolent  in  the  extreme ;  malignant  in 
heart. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  hatred  or  ill- 
will;  dictated  by  malice;  as,  a  malicious  re- 
port.— Malicious  abandonment,  in  law,  the 
desertion  of  a  spouse  without  just  cause.— 
Malicious  mischief,  in  law,  the  committing 
of  an  injury  to  public  or  private  property, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  theft,  but  from  sheer 
wantonness  or  malice.  This  offence  is  pun- 
ishable with  great  severity.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  a  felony,  in  others  a  misde- 
meanour ;  punishable  in  some  on  summary 
conviction.  Intent isthematerlal ingredient 
in  offences  of  this  nature,  but  as  the  law 
presumes  malice  in  the  very  commission  of 
the  act,  It  lies  on  the  party  indicted  to  rebut 
the  presumption  of  malice  or  sufficiently 
explain  the  act— Malicious  prosecution,  a 
prosecution  preferred  maliciously  without 
reasonable  cause.  From  want  of  probable 
cause  malice  may  be  inferred.— SYN.  Ill-dis- 
posed, evil-minded,  mischievous,  malevo- 
lent, spiteful,  resentful,  bitter,  malignant, 
rancorous. 

Maliciously  (ma-li'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  ma- 
licious manner;  with  malice,  enmity,  or  ill- 
will. 

Proud  tyrants  who  malifiourly  destroy. 
And  ride  o'er  ruins  with  malignant  joy. 


. 
Scmtrvillt. 
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Maliciousness  (ma-li'shus-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  malicious ;  extreme  enmity  or 
disposition  to  injure;  malignity. 

Maliferous  (ma-lif'er-us),  a.  [L.  malum, 
evil,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  Bringing  evil ;  un- 
wholesome; pestilential.  'The  melliferous 
climate  of  China.'  W.  H.  Russell.  [Rare.] 

Malign  (ma-lin'),  a.  [L.  malignus  for  mali- 
genus,  of  an  evil  nature— ma lus,  bad,  and 
genus,  kind.  (See  MALICE.)  Comp.  benign, 
with  exactly  the  opposite  sense.]  1.  Having 
a  very  evil  disposition  towards  others;  har- 
bouring violent  hatred  or  enmity;  malicious. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  at  malign  spirits. 
Bacon. 

2.  Unfavourable;  unpropitious;  pernicious; 
tending  to  injure. 

Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition.  Milton. 

3.t  Malignant     'Malign  ulcers.'    Bacon. 
Malign  (rna-lm'),  v.t     l.t  To  regard  with 
envy  or  malice;  to  treat  with  extreme  en- 
mity; to  injure  maliciously. 

The  people  practise  what  mischiefs  and  villanies 
they  will  against  private  men,  whom  they  malign, 
by  stealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  them.  Spenser, 

2.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  traduce;  to  defame; 
to  vilify. 

To  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be  maiigtted standing, 
and  to  be  despised  falling.  South. 

Malign  (ma-linO,  tj.i.    To  entertain  malice. 

This  odious  fool  .  .  .  malisrttittp  that  anything 
should  be  spoke  or  understood  above  his  own  genuine 
baseness.  Milton. 

Malignance  (ma-lig'nans),  n.  Same  as  Ma- 
lignancy. 

Malignancy  (ma-lig'nan-si),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  malignant :  (a)  extreme  male  volence ; 
bitter  enmity ;  malice ;  as,  malignancy  of 
heart,  (b)  Unfavourableness;  unpropitious- 
ness ;  as,  the  malignancy  of  the  aspect  of 
planets. 

The  -malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distem- 
per yours.  Shak. 

(c)  In  med.  virulence ;  tendency  to  mortifi- 
cation or  to  a  fatal  issue;  as,  the  malignancy 
of  an  ulcer  or  of  a  fever. 
Malignant  (ma-lig'nant),  a.  [L.  malignans, 
malignantis,  from  maligno,  to  act  mali- 
ciously, from  maUgnut,  of  an  evil  nature. 
See  MALIGN,  a.]  1.  Disposed  to  harm,  inflict 
suffering,  or  cause  distress;  having  extreme 
malevolence  or  enmity;  virulently  inimical; 
malicious;  as,  a  malignant  heart.— 2.  Un- 
propitious; exerting  pernicious  influence. 
'Malignant  and  ill-boding  stars.'  Shak. — 

3.  Tending  to  produce  death;  threatening  a 
fatal  issue;  virulent;  as,  a  malignant  ulcer; 
a  malignant  fever.— 4.  Extremely  heinous; 
as,  the  malignant  nature  of  sin.— SYN.  Ma- 
licious, malevolent,  bitter,  rancorous,  spite- 
ful, resentful,  envious,  malign. 

Malignant  (ma-lig'nant),  n.  A  man  of  ex- 
treme enmity  or  evil  intentions;  specifically, 
in  English,  history,  one  of  the  adherents  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  son  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Parliament;  a  Royalist;  a  Cava- 
lier :  so  called  by  the  Roundheads  or  oppo- 
site party. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it? 

What  will  malignants  say?  Hudibras. 

Malignantly  (ma-lig'nant-li),  adv.  In  a  ma- 
lignant manner;  maliciously;  with  extreme 
malevolence;  with  pernicious  influence. 

Maligner  (ma-lin'er),  n.  One  who  maligns, 
or  regards,  or  treats  another  with  enmity; 
a  traducer;  a  defamer. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  which  my  maligners  call  in 
question.  S-wift. 

Malignity  (ma-lig'ni-fi),  v.t.  To  render  ma- 
lign or  malignant.  [Rare.  ] 

Dreadful  are  the  effects  of  a  strong  faith  maligni- 
fied.  Sottthey. 

Malignity  (ma-lig'ni-ti),  n.  [L.  malignitas, 
from  inalignus,  of  an  evil  nature.  See  MA- 
LIGN.] The  state  or  quality  of  being  malign: 
(a)  extreme  enmity  or  evil  dispositions  of 
heart  toward  another;  malice  without  pro- 
vocation, or  malevolence  with  baseness  of 
heart;  deep-rooted  spite.  (6)  Virulence;  de- 
structive tendency;  deadly  quality;  as,  the 
malignity  of  an  ulcer  or  disease.  '  An  invin- 
cible malignity  in  his  disease.'  Hayward. 
(c)  Extreme  evilness  of  nature;  enormity  or 
heinousness.  '  This  shows  the  high  malig- 
nity of  fraud.'  South.—  SYN.  Malice,  mali- 
ciousness, rancour,  spite,  malevolence,  ill- 
will, virulence,  malignancy,  destructiveness, 
heinousness,  enormity. 

Malignly  (ma-lin'li),  adv.  In  a  malign  man- 
ner: (a)  with  extreme  ill-will.  'Praise  ma- 
lignly arts  I  cannot  reach.'  Pope.  (&)  Un- 
propitiously; perniciously. 


Malinger  (ma-lin  g'ger),  v.i.  [Fr.  malingre, 
sickly,  weakly;  according  to  Diezfrominal, 
ill,  and  O.Fr.  hingre,  heingre,  languishing, 
feeble,  a  nasalizeq  form  of  L.  ceger,  sick. 
The  meaning  has  probably  been  influenced 
by  the  form  of  the  word  recalling  Fr.  malin, 
evil,  mischievous,  and  gre,  inclination.] 
Milit.  to  feign,  produce,  or  protract  illness 
in  order  to  avoid  duty. 

Malingerer  (ma-ling'ger-er),  n.  Milit.  a 
soldier  who  feigns  himself  sick. 

Malingery  (ma-ling'ger-i),  n.  Milit.  a  feign- 
ing of  illness  or  protracting  of  disease  in 
order  to  avoid  duty. 

Malis  (ma'lis),  n.  [Gr. ,  a  distemper  in  horses 
and  asses.]  A  cutaneous  disease  produced 
by  parasitic  worms  or  vermin:  formerly 
called  Dodders. 

Malison  (mal'i-zn),  n.  [O.Fr.  malison,  tna- 
lizon,  male'icon,  contr.  from  tnalediction. 
Comp.  benison  for  benediction.  See  MALE- 
DICTION.] Malediction;  curse;  execration. 

O  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead, 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  headl 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said.     Sir  Hr.  Scott. 
I  have  no  sorcerer's  malison  on  me.       Tennyson. 

Malkin  (ma/kin),  n.  [Dim.  of  Mai,  Mary. 
From  this  name  being  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  kitchen  wench  it  came  to 
have  the  second  meaning,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  name  jack  is  given  to  an  implement 
used  for  various  homely  purposes.  See 
GRIMALKIN.]  1.  A  wench  employed  in  a 
kitchen. 

The  kitchen  malfcin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck.     Shak. 

2.  A  mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens. 

3.  A  stuffed  figure  dressed  up;  a  scarecrow. 
Mall  (mal),  n.    [Fr.  mail,  It.  maglio,  malleo, 

L.  malleus,  a  hammer.]  1.  A  large  heavy 
wooden  beetle ;  an  instrument  for  driving 
anything  with  force. 

Eftsoones  one  of  those  villeins  him  did  rap 

Upon  his  head-peece  with  his  yron  mall.     Spenser. 

2.  t  A  blow. 

And  give  that  reverend  head  .1  matt, 

Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall.       Hudibras. 

Mall  (mal),  v.  t  To  beat  with  a  mall;  to  beat 
with  something  heavy;  to  bruise.  See  MAUL. 

Mall  (mal),  n.  [Originally  an  alley  where 
people  played  with  malls  and  balls.]  1.  A 
public  walk;  a  level  shaded  walk. 

Part  of  the  area  was  laid  out  in  gravel  walks  and 
planted  with  elms;  and  these  convenient  and  fre- 
quented walks  obtained  the  name  of  the  City  Mall. 
Southey. 

2.  A  court;  a  pleading-house. 

Councils,  which  had  been  as  frequent  as  diets  or 
malls,  ceased.  Milman. 

Mallard  (mallard),  n.  [0.  Fr.  malard,  Prov. 
Fr.  maillard,  a  wild  drake,  perhaps  from 
maille  (L.  macula),  a  spot,  a  spot  on  a  bird's 
feather,  from  the  iridescent  spot  on  the 
wing.]  The  common  wild  duck.  See  DUCK. 

Malleability  (mane-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  qua-  : 
lity  of  being  malleable  or  susceptible  of  ex-  j 
tension  by  beating. 

Malleable  (mal'le-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  malleable, 
from  L.L.  malleo,  to  beat  with  a  hammer. 
See  MALLEATE.]  Capable  of  being  shaped  or 
extended  by  beating ;  capable  of  extension 
by  the  hammer ;  reducible  to  a  laminated 
form  by  beating.—  Malleable  iron,  pig-iron 
which  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  carbon,  and  thus  freed  from  its  brittle- 
ness  by  the  processes  of  refining,  puddling, 
hammering,  rolling,  &c. 

Malleableise,  Malleablise  (mal'le-a-bl-iz), 
v.t  To  render  malleable;  to  render  capable 
of  extension  under  blows  of  a  hammer. 
[Rare.  ] 

Malleableness  (mal'le-a-bl-nes),  n.  Malle- 
ability (which  see). 

Malleacese,  Malleidae  (mal-le-a'se-e,  mal- 
le'i-de),  n.pl.  A  family  of  lamellibranchiate 
molluscs,  of  which  the  genus  Malleus  is  the 
type.  They  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  sub- 
family of  the  Aviculidse  or  pearl-oysters. 

Malleate  (mal'le-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mal~ 
leated;  ppr.  malleating.  [L.L.  malleo,  mal- 
leatum,  to  beat  with  a  hammer,  from  L. 
malleus,  a  hammer.]  To  hammer;  to  draw 
into  a  plate  or  leaf  by  beating. 

Malleation  (mal-le-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  beating  into  a  plate  or  leaf,  as  a  metal ; 
extension  by  beating. — 2.  In  med.  a  form  of 
chorea,  in  which  the  person  affected  has  a 
convulsive  action  of  one  or  both  hands, 
which  strike  the  knee  like  a  hammer. 

Mallecho,  n.    See  MALICHO. 

Mallemaroking  (mal-le-mnr'ok-ing),  n. 
Naut.  the  visiting  and  carousing  of  seamen 
in  the  Greenland  ships.  Sailor's  Word-Book. 


Mallemock,  Mallemoke  (mal'le-mok,  mal'- 
le-mok), n.  The  fulmar  (which  see). 

Mallenders  (mal'en-derz),  n.  Same  as 
Matanders. 

Malleolar  (malle-6-ler),  a.  [L.  malleolns, 
dim.  of  malleus,  a  hammer.]  In  anat.  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ankle. 

Malleolua  (mal'le-6-lus),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  mal- 
leus, a  hammer.]  1.  One  of  the  two  projec- 
tions of  the  leg-bones  at  the  ankle. — 2.  In 
bot.  a  layer ;  a  shoot  bent  into  the  ground 
and  half  divided  at  the  bend,  whence  it 
emits  roots.  Lindley. 

Mallet  (mal'let),  n.  [Dim.  of  mall.]  A  wooden 
hammer  of  various  forms,  used  chiefly  in 
striking  the  chisel  by  stone-cutters,  joiners, 
carpenters,  Ac. 

Malleus  (mal'le-us),  n.  [L.,  a  mallet]  1.  In 
anat.  one  of  the  outermost  of  the  chain  of 
bones  in  the  ear,  one  of  whose  processes, 
called  the  handle,  is  fastened  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  drum.  See  EAR.— 2.  In  zool. 
a  hammer-shaped  body  forming  part  of  the 
masticatory  apparatus  in  some  microscopic 
forms,  as  Chautonotus. — 3.  Lamarck's  name 
for  a  genus  of  irregular  and  inequivalve 
shells,  placed  among  the  Ostracea  by  Cuvier. 
The  M.  vulgaris  (hammer-headed  oyster)  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  singular  form ; 
the  two  sides  of  the  hinge  being  extended 
so  as  to  resemble,  in  some  measure,  the  head 
of  a  hammer,  while  the  valves,  elongated 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  these,  represent 
the  handle.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, attaching  itself  by  a  byssus  to  sub- 
marine rocks. 

Mallinders,  Mallenders  (mal'in-derz,  mal'- 
eu-derz),  n.  Same  as  Malanders. 

Mallophaga(mal-of'a-ga),n.pJ.  [Gtr.mallns, 
a  fleece,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  An  order  of 
minute  apterous  insects  with  a  mouth 
formed  for  biting,  and  furnished  with  man- 
dibles and  maxilloe,  parasitic  on  birds;  bird- 
lice. 

Mallotus  (mal-lo'tus),  n.  [Gr.  mallotos, 
fleecy.  ]  A  genus  of  small  fishes  of  the 
family  Salmonidte,  and  of  which  the  species 
M.  vttlosits  (Salmo  arctieus)  or  caplin  is  the 
type.  See  CAPLIN. 

Mallow,  Mallows  (mal 'Id,  mal'loz),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  malu,  mealwe,  G.  malve,  from  L. 
malva,  a  mallow,  which  is  allied  to  or  de- 
rived from  Gr.  malache,  mallow,  from  ma- 
lafcos,  soft  — either  from  its  softy  downy 
leaves,  or  from  its  emollient  and  demulcent 
properties.  ]  The  common  name  of  the  wild 
species  of  the  genus  Malva,  the  type  of  the 
nat.  order  Malvaceae.  They  are  so  named 
from  their  emollient  qualities.  See  MALTA. 
—Jew's  mallow,  a  plant,  Corchorus  olitorius, 
used  as  a  pot-herb  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  See 
CORCHORUS.—  Marsh-mallow,  the  common 
name  of  Althcea  offi.cinalis,  the  root  and 
leaves  of  which  are  used  in  medicine  in 
decoction  and  syrup.  See  ALTHAEA. 

Malm  (mam),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mealm,  sand, 
mealm-stdn,  sandstone;  O.  Sax.  melm,  dust, 
Goth,  malma,  sand,  the  malm  in  (Sw.) 
Malmo,  <fcc. ;  allied  to  Sc.  mawmy,  soft, 
mawm,  to  soften,  E.  meal,  the  root  being 
seen  in  Icel.  mala,  Goth,  malan,  to  grind.] 
1.  The  name  given  to  a  soil  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  England  resting  on  the 
upper  greensand,  rich  in  lime,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  and  especially  suited  for 
the  growth  of  hops. — 2.  A  kind  of  soft, 
brittle  stone.  [Local.]  — 3.  Malm-rock.— 
4.  Malmbrick. 

Malm  (mam),  a.  Composed  of  the  soil 
malm.  'Malm  lands.'  Gilbert  White. 

Malmbrick  (mam'brik),  n.  [Malm  and 
brick.]  A  brick  composed  of  sand,  com- 
minuted chalk,  and  clay,  which  bums  to  a 
pale  brown  colour  more  or  less  inclined  to 
yellow,  an  indication  of  the  presence  of 
magnesia. 

Malm-rock  (mam'rok),  n.  A  calcareous 
sandstone  forming  portions  of  the  upper 
greensand  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Called 
also  Firestone. 

Malmsey  (miim'zi),  n.  [O.E.  malve  tie;  Fr. 
malvoisie;  It.  malvasia,  from  Napoli  di 
Malvasia,  in  the  Morea,  the  white  and  red 
wines  produced  in  which  first  received  the 
name.  'The  grape  from  which  Malmsey  is 
made  is  originally  derived  from  an  island, 
connected  with  the  coast  of  Laconia  by  a 
bridge,  in  the  bay  of  Epidaurus  Limera, 
formerly  a  promontory  called  Minoa.  Its 
modern  name  Monemvasia  (IM*»J  ip&ttrt*, 
single  entrance)  was  corrupted  into  malva- 
sia  by  the  Italians,  malvoise  by  the  French, 
and  malmsey  by  the  English.'  Encyc.  Me- 
tropolitana.]  A  kind  of  grape;  also,  a 
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strong  and  Boe-flavoured  sweet  white  wine 
made  in  Madeira  of  grape,  which  h»v«  been 
allowed  to  shrivel  upon  tho  vine.  Me- 
theglln.  wort,  and  malnuev.'  Shak. 

Malodorous  (mal  oMer-iu),  o.  Having  a 
l>a  I  or  offensive  odour. 

Malodour  (mal-6'der),  n.  [Prefix  mat,  bad, 
and  odour.)  An  offensive  odour. 

Malope  (malo-pe),  ».  [L..  a  name  applied 
loouVol  the  mallows.)  A  small  genus  of 
malvaceous  plants  containing  only  three 
•nodes, one  of  which  (M  malacoide*)lt  cul- 
tivated as  a  favourite  hardy  annual  II" 
plant,  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  are  annual  smooth  or  hairy 
herbs,  with  entire  or  trlfld  leaves  and  Urge 
handsome  violet  or  rote-coloured  flowers, 
with  three  large  cordate  bract.. 

M*lpl«hla(mal-pigT-«),  n.  [See  MALPIOH- 
UN  I lAienus  of  plant.,  the  type  of  the 
nat  order  Malnighi«ce».  The  species  are 
small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  shortly- 
stalked  leave,  and  axillary  and  terminal 
fascicles  or  corymbs  of  white  or  red  flowers. 
The  fruit  of  one  species  (Malpighia  ureiu) 
Is  the  Barbadoes  cherry  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  bark  of  M.  moureila  and  cramifolia  is 
a  kind  of  febrifuge.  A  few  kinds  produce 
timber  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Malplghlacea  (mal-pig'i-a"se-S),  n.  pi. 
(See  MALPIUHIA.)  A  nat.  order  of  exogen- 
ous trees  and  shrubs,  often  climbing,  with 
polypetalous  regular  or  irregular  flowers, 
trigynous  pistils,  and  usually  nionadelphous 
stamens,  and  opposite  stipulate  or  exstipu- 
late  leaves.  Inhabiting  various  parts  of  the 
tropics.  Forty-nine  genera  and  nearly  600 
s|.".-it'3  are  known. 

Malpighiaceous  (mal-pig/i-a"shusX  o.  In 
but.  applied  to  hairs  formed  as  in  the  genus 
Malplghia,  which  are  attached  by  the 
middle,  and  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  on 
which  they  grow. 

Malplghlan  (mal-pig'i-an).  a.  [After  Mai- 
l>i'ilt>,  an  eminent  Italian  anatomist  and 
writer  on  plants  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  discovered  the  bodies  mentioned  in  (a) 
ami  (&).)  In  compar.  anat.  (a)  applied  to  cer- 
tain small  rounu  bodies  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
composed  of  a  vascular  tuft  inclosed  in  a  thin 
membranous  capsule,  the  dilated  commence- 
ment of  a  urinlferous  tubule.  (6)  Applied 
to  certain  minute  semi  -  opaque,  whitish, 
ovoid  corpuscles  of  gelatinous  consistence 
in  the  red  substance  of  the  spleen,  (e)  Ap- 
plied to  certain  ctecal  convoluted  tubes,  im- 
mediately 1.1'hind  the  posterior  aperture  of 
the  stomach  of  insects,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  representing  the  liver. 

Malposition  (mal-po-zi'shon),  11.  [Prefix 
mat,  bad,  and  po»i(i<m.)  A  wrong  posi- 
tion. 

Malpractice  (mal  prak'tis),  n,  [Prefix  mo(. 
baiCand  practice.]  Evil  practice;  illegal 
or  Immoral  conduct ;  practice  contrary  to 
established  rules;  misl»ehaviour. 

Fanny  was  almost  ready  to  tell  fills  to  screen  her 
brother  i  malfrattutt  from  her  mamma. 


Malstlck  (inal'stik).  n.  Same  as  llaiilttick 
(which  see\ 

•lit  (malt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mall.  nuwff  (O.Sai. 
Ice).  Sw.  and  Dan.  mull,  D  inoul,  Q.  malt), 
from  A.  Sax.  meltan,  to  melt,  to  dissolve,  to 
digest,  to  cook.)  1.  Grain,  usually  barley, 
steeped  In  water  and  made  to  germinate, 
the  starch  of  the  grain  being  thus  converted 
Into  saccharine  matter,  after  which  it  is 
dried  In  a  kiln,  and  then  used  In  the  brew- 
ing of  porter,  ale,  or  beer,  and  in  whisky 
distilling.  One  hundred  parts  of  barley 
yield  about  ninety-two  parts  of  air-dried 
malt.  --2.  Liquor  produced  from  malt;  beer. 

Halt  (malt),  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing, 
or  made  with  malt;  as.  mnif  liquors. 

Halt  (malt),  c.t  To  make  Into  malt;  as,  to 
inalt  barley 

Malt  (malt),  r.  i.  To  become  or  be  converted 
Into  malt 

To  bouse  It  green  will  make  it  malt  worse. 

MMkav. 

Mai-talent  (mal'ta-lentX  n.  [Prefix  mat. 
bad,  and  talent  (which  see)  ]  It  Ill-humour; 
ill-will;  spleen. 

So  forth  he  went 

With  heavy  look  and  lumpish  pace,  that  pUine 
i  !>ewratd  great  grudge  and  tnal-lnlftt 

•-'    Kvil  liu-linalliin.     .Sir  IT.  Scott. 
Malt-barn  (nialt'barn),  n.  A  bam  in  which 

malt  is  made  or  kept 
Malt-drink,  Malt-liquor  (malfdrlngk. 

malt'UMr).  n.    A  liquor  prepared  for  drink 

by  an  infusion  of  malt,  as  ale,  porter,  dec. 


Malt-doit  (malfdustX  n.  The  grains  or 
remains  of  malt. 

Malt-***  i»  «»  enricher  of  barren  land.    Martimtr 

Maltese  (mal-teV),  n.  ting,  and  pi.  A  native 
mi natives,  or  inhabitant  or  inhabitanto,  of 

Maltese  (mal-tcV),  a.  Relating  to  Malta.  - 
Malleie  craw  See  under  CROSS .  —  Maltese 
dog  a  very  small  kind  of  spaniel  with  long 
silky,  generally  white,  hair  and  round 
muzzle. 

Malt-floor  (malt'flor),  n.  A  perforated  iron 
or  tile  floor  in  the  chamber  of  a  malt-kiln 
through  which  the  heat  ascends  from  the 
furnace  below,  and  dries  the  grain  laid 
upon  it 

Maltha  (mal'tha),  n.  [Or. ,  a  mixture  of  wax 
and  pitch  for  caulking  ships.)  1.  A  variety 
of  bitumen,  viscid  and  tenacious,  like  pitch, 
intermediate  between  liquid  petroleum  and 
solid  asphalt.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  exhales  a  bituminous  odour— 2.t  Mor- 
tar. Holland. 

Malt-horse  (malfhors),  n.  A  horse  em- 
ployed in  grinding  malt ;  hence,  a  dull  fel- 
low. 

You  peasant  swain!  you  whoreson  malt-ftffrteAruAge\ 
Shot. 

Malt- bouse  (malfhous),  n.  A  house  in 
which  malt  is  made. 

Malthusian  (mal-thu'zi-an),  a.  Relating  to 
the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthuf  or  to  opinions  similar 
to  his.  Malthus  was  the  first  to  bring  promi- 
nently forward  the  fact  that  population, 
when  unchecked,  goes  on  increasing  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  the  means  of  subsistence 
can,  under  the  most  favourable  'circum- 
stances, be  made  to  increase;  and  hence, 
that  hasty  and  early  marriages  should  be 
discouraged. 

Malthusian  (mal-thu'zi-an).  ».  One  who 
lic.l.N  the  doctrines  of  Malthus. 

Malt-Win  (malt'kil),  n.  A  heated  chamber 
in  which  malt  is  dried  to  check  the  germi- 
nation after  the  processes  of  steeping  and 
couching  have  been  gone  through. 

Malt-liquor,  n.    See  MALT-BRINK. 

Maltman,  Maltster  (malt'man,  mslt'ster), 
n.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
malt. 

Malt-mill  (malt'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  grind- 
ing malt. 

Maltose  (malt'&s),  n.  (C«H,,O,)  Sugar 
produced  from  starch  paste  by  the  action 
of  malt  or  diastase,  and  having  the  same 
composition  as  glucose. 

Maltreat  (mal-tref),  v  t.  [Prefix  mal,  bad, 
badly,  and  treat.]  To  treat  ill;  to  abuse; 
to  treat  roughly,  rudely,  or  with  unkind- 
ness. 

Maltreatment  (mal-tret'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  maltreating,  or  state  of  being  maltreated ; 
ill  treatment;  ill  usage;  abuse. 

Maltster.    See  MALTMAN. 

Malt- vinegar  (malt'vin-e-gerV  n.  Vinegar 
made  from  an  infusion  of  malt. 

Maltworm  (malt'werm),  n.  A  person  fond 
of  or  who  indulges  in  Iwer  or  other  liquor; 
a  tippler.  'Mad  mustachio,  purple-hued 
maltwornui.'  Shah. 

Then  doth  she  trow)  to  me  the  bowl. 

E'en  as  a  mttltviorm  sholde ; 
And  saith.  Sweet-heart.  I  took  my  part 
Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old.         Kf.  Still. 

Malum  (ma'lum), n.  [L.]  An  evil.— Malum 
in  nf,  an  evil  in  itself. — Malum  prohibitum, 
a  prohibited  wrong;  an  act  wrong  because 
forbidden  by  law. 

Malure.t  n.  [Fr.  malheur,  misfortune  — 
mat,  bad,  and  heur  (from  L.  augurium, 
augury),  luck.]  Misfortune.  Chaucer. 

Malurinse  (mal-u-ri'ne).  n.  pi.  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  insessorial  birds,  of  which 
the  genus  Malurus  is  the  type;  the  soft- 
tailed  warblers.  See  MALORUS. 

Malurus  (ma-lu'rus),  n.  [Or.  main*,  soft, 
and  i»nra,  a  tail.)  A  genus  of  insessorial 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Sylviailn-. 
abundantly  dispersed  through  New  South 
Wales.  M.  cyanriu  is  named  by  the  colon- 
ists the  Superb  Warbler,  Blue  Wren,  Ac.  It 
Is  a  very  beautiful  bird. 

Malva  (mal'va),  n.  [See  MALLOW.]  A  genus 
of  plants  l>elonging  to  the  nat  order  Malva- 
ceae, of  which  It  is  the  type ;  the  mallows. 
There  are  about  sixteen  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  North  Africa, 
some  of  them  widely  spread  weeds  of  culti- 
vation. They  are  hairy  or  smooth  herbs,  with 
lobed  angular  or  dissected  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary solitary  or  fascicled  nowers;  the  petals 
are  notched. purplish  rose-coloured  or  white. 
M.  rylvettrig  (the  common  mallow)  is  a  com- 
mon and  widely  diffused  species,  possessed 


Common  Mallow  (Malva 
sylvestrii). 


of  mucilaginous  properties.  The  whole 
plant  is  used  ofticinally  in  Britain  in  fomen- 
tations, cataplasms,  and  emollient  enemas. 
When  fresh  the 
nowers  are  red- 
dish-purple,- but 
on  drying  become 
blue,  and  yield 
their  colouring 
principle  both  to 
water  and  alco- 
hol. The  alcoho- 
lic tincture  fur- 
nishes one  of  the 
most  delicate  of 
re-agents  for  test- 
ing the  presence  of 
alkalies  or  acids. 
Malvaceae  (mal- 
va'se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
large  natural  or- 
der of  exogenous 
plants,  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of 
which  are,  poly- 
petalous  flowers, 
monadelphous  stamens,  unilocular  anthers, 
valvate  estivation,  and  often  on  external 
calyx  (epicalyx)  or  involucre.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  order  consists  of  herbaceous 
or  annual  plants,  inhabiting  all  the  milder 
parts  of  the  world,  but  found  most  plenti- 
fully in  hot  countries.  Several  species  are 
of  essential  service  to  man.  As  emollients 
they  are  well  known  in  medical  practice. 
The  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  Qossypium  forms  raw  cotton. 
The  inner  hark  of  many  species  yields  fibre 
of  considerable  value.  Many  species  of  Al- 
thiea.  Sida,  and  Hibiscus  are  splendid  flower- 
ing plants.  See  MALVA. 
Malvaceous  (mal-va'shus),  a.  [L.  malva, 
mallows  ]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
mallows;  a  term  designating  a  group  of 
plants  of  which  mallows  is  the  type. 
Malversation  (mal-vSr-sa'shon),  n.  [Fr. 
malversation— L.  male,  badly,  ill,  and  mr- 
gor,  to  turn  one's  self  about  in  a  place,  to 
occupy  one's  self,  freq.  from  verto,  versuin, 
to  turn.  ]  Evil  conduct;  improper  or  wicked 
behaviour ;  mean  artifices  or  fraudulent 
tricks;  especially,  misbehaviour  in  an  office 
or  employment,  as  fraud,  breach  of  trust, 
extortion,  <fec. 

Malvesie.t  n.    Malmsey-wine.    Chaucer. 
Mam  (mam),  n.     [Contr.   from  mamma.] 
Mamma. 

Mama,  Mamma  (ma-ma'),  n.  ['A  word 
composed  of  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  easi- 
est articulations  of  the  human  voice,  ma, 
ma,  and  hence  applied  to  the  objects  of 
earliest  interest  to  the  infant,  the  mother 
and  the  mother's  breast.'  Wedgwood. 
Comp  L.  mamma,  the  breast;  Or.  mamma, 
maimne,  mother;  Fr.  maman,  Sp.  mama, 
O.  mama,  mamma,  and  similar  words  in 
many  languages.  See  PAPA.]  Mother:  a 
word  of  tenderness  and  familiarity,  used 
chiefly  by  young  persons. 
Mamaluke,  Mameluke  (mam'a-luk,  mam'- 
e-luk),  n.  [Ar.  mamlvk,  that  which  is  pos- 
sessed, a  slave,  from  malak,  to  possess.] 
One  of  the  former  mounted  soldiery  of 
Egypt,  consisting  originally  of  Circassian 
slaves  of  the  beys,  introduced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  So  early  as  1254  they  be- 
came so  powerful  that  they  made  one  of 
their  own  number  sultan,  their  dynasty  con- 
tinuing till  1517,  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  Selim  I.  Their  power,  however.remained 
so  great  that  they  continued  to  be  virtual 
masters  of  the  country.  In  1811  the  new 
pasha  (afterwards  viceroy)  of  Egypt,  Mehe- 
met  All,  having  invited  the  chief  Mama- 
hikes,  pretendedly  to  grace  his  investiture, 
into  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  caused  them  to  be 
butchered,  to  the  number  of  470,  which  was 
followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  them 
throughout  Egypt.  Some  hundreds  who 
escaped  into  Lower  Nubia,  built  a  town, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  their  force  by 
disciplining  negroes.  In  this  they  did  not 
succeed,  and  shortly  afterwards  dispersed. 
Written  also  MamlwUc,  Memlook. 
Mamelon  (mam'e-lon),  n.  [Fr.,  a  nipple, 
from  L.  mamma,  a  breast]  A  small  hill 
or  mound  with  a  round  top,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  woman's  breast ;  a 
hemispherical  elevation.  '  Our  tents  were 
pitched  on  another  mamelon. '  W.  H.  Rue- 
tell. 

Mamma  (mam'ma),  n.  pi.  Mammae  (mnm'- 
me).  [L.  See  MAMA.)  The  breast;  the 
organ  in  females  that  secretes  the  milk. 
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Mammal  (mam'mal),  n.  An  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Mammalia  (which  see). 
Mammalia  (mam-ma'li-a),  n.pl.  [Lit.  breast- 
animals,  fromL.  mamma,  the  female  breast.] 
The  highest  class  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
whose  distinctive  characteristic  is  that  the 
female  suckles  the  young  on  a  secretion,  pe- 
culiar to  the  class,  furnished  by  the  mam- 
mary glands  of  the  mother,  and  known  as 
milk.  The  skin  of  mammals  is  always  more 
or  less  covered  with  hair,  the  only  apparent 
exceptions  being  the  whale  and  the  scaled 
edentates.  The  blood  is  warm,  and  the 
mode  of  reproduction  viviparous.  The 
heart  consists  of  four  chambers  or  cavities, 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  being  connected  with 
the  venous  system,  the  left  with  the  arte- 
rial. The  organs  of  respiration  are  the 
lungs.  Respiration  is  carried  on  partly  by 
the  action  of  muscles  attached  to  the  ribs, 
but  chiefly  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  or 
midriff,  which  is  a  strong  muscular  parti- 
tion separating  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen.  The  skull  articulates 
with  the  vertebral  column  by  two  condyles 
on  the  occipital  bone;  and  the  lower  jaw, 
which  consists  of  two  branches  united  at 
the  chin,  articulates  with  the  skull  without 
the  intervention  of  a  quadrate  bone.  The 
embryo  is  invariably  enveloped  in  an  ani- 
nion,  and  an  allantois  is  never  wanting. 
The  allantois,  however,  either  disappears 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  it  develops 
the  structure  known  as  the  placenta,  in 
accordance  with  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  the  Mammalia  are  divided  into 
two  great  sections  or  sub-classes— impta- 
cental  mammals,  or  mammals  having  no 
placenta;  and  plrt  cental  mammals,  or  mam- 
mals furnished  with  a  placenta.  The  im- 
placental  mammals  comprise  only  two  or- 
ders, theMonotremataand  the  Marsupialia. 

Mammalian  (mam-ma'li-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  mammals. 

Marnmaliferous(mam-ma-lif'er-us),  a.  [L. 
maminalia,  and/ero,  to  produce.]  In  geol. 
containing  mammiferous  remains:  said  of 
certain  strata ;  as,  the  maminaliferous  crag 
of  Norfolk,  &c. 

Mammalogist  (mam-maro-jist),  n.  One 
who  treats  of  mammiferous  animals  or  the 
mammalia. 

Mammalogy  (mam-mal'o-ji),  n.  [From  E. 
mammal,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  or  doctrine  of  mammals  or  mammi- 
ferous animals. 

Mammary  (mam'ma-ri),  a.  [L.  mamma,  the 
breast.]  Pertaining  to  the  breasts  or  paps; 
as,  the  mammary  glands,  arteries,  and  veins. 

Mammea  (mam-me'a),  n.  [From  mamey, 
the  native  Haytian  name.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Gutti- 
ferse.  M.  americana  (the  American  main- 
mee-tree)  is  the  principal  species  of  this 
genus,  and  forms  a  handsome  tree,  with  a 
spreading  elegant  head.  The  fruit  is  large, 
and  is  considered  nourishing  and  pectoral, 
and  is  much  esteemed  in  America.  The 
seeds,  which  are  large,  are  used  as  anthel- 
mintics,  and  a  gum  distilled  from  the  bark 
is  used  to  destroy  chigoes. 

Mammeated  (mam'me-at-ed),  a.  Having 
breasts  or  paps.  [Rare.] 

Mammee  (mam -me'),  n.  The  Mammea 
americana  or  its  fruit.  See  MAMMKA. 

Mammee -Sapota  (mam-me'sa-po'ta),  n. 


Mammee-Sapota  (Litci, 


•osittn). 


A   large   tree   ( Lucuma    mammosiim),    a 
native  of    the  West    Indies  and    tropical 


America,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruit,  which  is  called  natural  marma- 
lade on  account  of  its  containing  a  thick 
agreeably-flavoured  pulp  having  somewhat 
the  taste  and  ap- 
pearance of  quince 
marmalade.  This 
fruitis  pretty  near- 
ly egg-shaped,  3 
to  5  inches  long,  co- 
vered with  a  rusty- 
coloured  skin,  aiid 
contains  usually  a 
single  hard  seed. 
Mammeliere 
(mam-mel-yar),  n. 
[  Fr.  mamelliere, 
from  mamelte,  L. 
mamilla,  dim.  nf 
mamma,  a  breast.  ] 
In  anc.  armour, 
one  of  two  circular 
plates  fastened  to 
the  surcoat  right 

above  the    breasts  Mammelieres. 

of  a  knight.     To 

these  plates  the  helmet,  sword,  or  dagger 
was  secured  by  a  chain  to  prevent  its  loss 
by  a  sudden  blow  or  otherwise. 
Mammert  (mam'mer),  v.i,  [Probably  origi- 
nally signifying  to  stammer  in  speaking,  and 
formed  (as  Nares  thinks)  from  the  infantile 
sound  mam,  mam.]  To  hesitate;  to  stand 
muttering  and  in  doubt. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul. 

What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny. 
Or  stand  so  mamttur&tf  on.  S/ttiik. 

Mammett  (mam'met),  n.  [See  MAWMKT.] 
A  puppet;  a  figure  dressed;  a  doll. 

This  is  no  world 
To  play  with  tnatnntets  and  to  tilt  with  lips.    Shak, 

Mammetryt  (mam'met-ri),  n.  [Contr.  for 
MahoTnetry.]  Mohammedanism. 

Mammie,  Mammy  (mam'mi),  n.  [A  form 
of  mamma,]  A  child's  term  for  mother. 
[Scotch.] 

And  ay  she  wrought  her  tnammie's  wark, 
And  ay  she  sang  sae  merrilie.  Ritrns. 

Mammlfer  (mam'mi-fer),n.  [L.mamma,  the 
breast,  and  fero,  to  bear.  ]  An  animal  which 
has  breasts  for  nourishing  its  young ;  a 
mammal.  See  MAMMAL. 

Mammiferous  (mam-mifer-ua),  a.  Having 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  mani- 
mifer ;  having  breasts  and  nourishing  the 
young  by  the  milk  secreted  by  them. 

Mammiform  (mam'mi-form),  a.  [L.  mam- 
ma, a  breast,  and  forma,  shape.]  Having 
the  shape  or  form  of  paps. 

Mammilla  (mam-mil'la),  n.  [L.  mamilla,  a 
little  breast,  from  mamma,  the  breast.]  A 
little  breast;  specifically,  in  anat.  one  of 
the  conical  bodies  of  the  kidueys,  at  the 
point  where  the  urine  escapes. 

Mammillary  (mam'mil-a-ri),  a.  [L.  ma- 
milla.] 1.  Pertaining  to  the  paps;  resem- 
bling a  pap;  an  epithet  applied  to  two  small 
protuberances,  like  nipples,  found  under 
the  fore  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  to  a 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  — 2.  In  mineral. 
studded  with  mammiform  protuberances : 
a  term  applied  to  minerals  composed  of 
convex  concretions,  in  form  somewhat  re- 
sembling breasts. 

Mammillary  (mam'mil-a-ri),  n.  In  geol. 
ground  studded  with  rounded  breast-shaped 
projections. 

Mammillate  (mam'mil-at),  a.  In  cntom.  a 
term  applied  to  the  palp  of  an  insect  in 
which  the  last  joint  is  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  retractile  within  it. 

Mammillated  (mam'mil-at-ed),  a.  Having 
small  nipples,  or  little  protuberances  like 
nipples;  specifically,  (a)  in  mineral,  a  term 
applied  to  certain  appearances  observed 
in  minerals,  resembling  small  bubbles  or 
rounded  protuberances;  as,  flint  containing 
chalcedony  is  generally  ritaminiilated.  (6)  In 
conch,  a  term  applied  to  a  shell  whose  apex 
is  rounded  like  a  teat. 

Mammillation  (mam-mil-a'shon),  n.  In 
pathol.  a  small  prominence  on  a  mucous 
surface,  as  of  the  stomach. 

Mammilloid  (niam'mil-oid),<r.  [L.  mamilla, 
pap,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
pap  or  nipple.  Owen. 

Mammock  (mam'mok),  n.  [Perhaps  a 
dim.  of  Gael,  mam,  a  large  round  hill,  also 
a  handful  (comp.  hillock  from  hill);  or,  as 
Wedgwood  thinks,  from  marnble  or  mumble, 
the  word  in  East  Anglia  meaning  fragments 
left  after  eating,  leavings.]  A  shapeless 
piece.  [Obsolete  or  provincial  English.] 

Mammock t  (mam'mok),  v.t.  To  tear  in 
pieces. 


The  surfeited  priest  scruples  not  to  paw  and  mam- 
mock the  sacramental  bread.  Milton. 

Mammodis  (mam'mo-dia),  n.  [Hind,  mah- 
mudi,  a  kind  of  fine  muslin.]  Coarse  plain 
India  muslins. 

Mammon  (mam'mon),  n.  [L.  mammona; 
Gr.  mammdnas,  mammon,  riches,  from 


utiiti,     I'll     IIIUG.  j         j..      j.jic     OJIIMU     K"11     1*1 

riches,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a  personification  of  worldliness. 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 

From  heaven;  for  even  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy.  Milton. 

;    2.  Riches;  wealth. 

If,  therefore,  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the 
I  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust 
I  the  true  riches!  Luke  xvi.  n. 

Mammonish  (mam'mon-ish),  a.  Devoted 
to  the  service  of  Mammon  or  the  pursuit  of 
riches;  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  mammonism 
or  of  money-getting. 

A  great,  black,  devouring,  world,  not  Christian 
but  Mammonish,  Devilish.  Carlyte. 

Mammonism  (mam'mon-izm),  n.  Devotion 
to  the  service  of  Mammon  or  the  pursuit  of 
wealth. 

Mammon!  st  (mam'mon-ist),  n.  A  person 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  one 
whose  affections  are  placed  supremely  on 
riches ;  a  worldling. 

I  am  none  of  those  mammonists  who  adore  white 
and  red  earth,  and  make  their  prince's  picture  their 
idol  that  way.  Howell. 

Mammonite  (mam'mon-it),  n.  A  mammon- 
ist. 

When  a  Ma  mmonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial 

fee. 
And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's 

bones. 
Is  it  peace  or  war?  better  war!  Tennyson. 

Mammonization  (mam'mon-iz-a"shon),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  rendering  mammonish  or 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth;  the  state 
of  being  under  the  influence  or  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  mammonism. 

Mammonize  (mam'mon-Iz),  v.t.  To  render 
mammonish  or  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth;  to  actuate  by  a  spirit  of  mammon- 
ism or  money-getting. 

Mammose  (mam'mos),  a.  [L.  mamma,  a 
breast.  ]  Having  the  form  of  a  breast;  breast- 
shaped.  [Rare.] 

Mammoth  (mam'moth),  n.  [Kus.  mamant, 
mamont,  from  Tart,  mamma,  the  earth, 
because  the  remains  of  these  animals  being 
found  embedded  in  the  earth  the  natives 
believed  that  they  burrowed  like  moles.] 
An  extinct  species  of  elephant,  Elephas 
primigenitu.  It  was  thickly  covered  with 
hair  of  three  sorts,  one  of  these  stiff  like 
bristles  a  foot  in  length,  another  coarse 
flexible  hair,  and  the  third  a  kind  of  wool. 
This  warm  covering  enabled  it  to  endure 
the  cold  of  its  native  regions.  This  species 
differs  from  the  living  elephants  in  the  shape 
of  the  enamel  plates  of  its  grinders,  in  its 
large  curved  tusks,  and  shaggy  hair.  The 
bones  and  tusks  of  the  mammoth  have  been 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Siberia;  they 
have  .also  been  found  in  Yorkshire.  An  en- 
tire carcass  which  had  beenpreserved  in  the 
ice  and  latterly  thawed  out,  was  discovered 
towards  the  close  of  last  century  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia,  in  such 
a  perfect  state  that  its  flesh  was  eaten  by 
dogs,  wolves,  and  bears.  It  was  9  feet  high 
and  about  1C  feet  in  length;  the  tusks  were 
9  feet  long,  measuring  along  the  curve.  This 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  fossil  animal  pre- 
served entire. 

Mammoth  (mam'moth),  a.  Resembling  the 
mammoth  in  size;  very  large;  gigantic;  as, 
a  mammoth  ox. 

Mammothrept  (mam'mo-thrept),  n.  [Gr. 
mammothreptos  —  mamma,  a  mother,  a 
grandmother,  and  trepho,  to  nourish.]  A 
child  brought  up  by  its  grandmother;  a 
spoiled  child.  [Rare.] 

O,  you  are  a  mere  mammothrept  in  judgment. 

Mammoth-tree  (mam'moth-tre),  n.  The 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  the  only  known  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Wellingtonia,  nat.  order 
Conifera;.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  pines, 
and  the  largest  tree  of  temperate  climates. 
Some  botanists  refer  it  to  the  genus  Se- 
quoia, under 'the  name  of  S.  gigantea. 

Man  (man),  n.  pi.  Men  (men).  [A.  Sax.  man, 
mann,  mon,  a  person,  a  human  being,  whe- 
ther man,  woman,  or  child;  D.  O.H.G.  Sw. 
and  Goth,  man,  G.  mann,  Icel.  tnathr, 


ch,  eAain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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mannr.  D«n.  mand;  supposed  to  be  from  * 
r,,,,t  .mm.  meaning  to  think,  seen unchanged 
in  >kr  mnii.  t"  think,  to  know,  in  mamu, 
mlnil.  maiii<**wo,  a  roan,  and  also  In  K. 
mean  to  intend,  miiui.  O  minne,  love,  L. 
•MM,  OM  miiui.  Mfiniai,  to  remember.  Ac. 
In  KnRlish  there  is  only  one  word  for  man 
iin.l  human  being  (L.  rir  and  homo),  but 
other  Teutonic  language*  have  two,  as  13. 
man  and  iium*:*,  O.  mann  and  menxh, 
Dmn.  mand  and  menneilce,  the  latter  being 
properly  adjectives.  The  pi  men  is  parallel 
to  feet,  the  change  of  a  ami  o  to  e  helng  the 
nault  of  i-umlaut  (manni  giving  mrn,  /dti, 
1H  feet).}  1.  An  iliilividual  of  the  human 
race;  a  human  being;  a  person;  a»,  no  man 
ll  infallible 

A  man  in  an  instant  ro»)r  discover  the  assertion 
'  to  be  Impossible.  ""•  "•  """ 

2.  Particularly,  a  male  adult  of  the  human 
race.  a»  distinguished  from  a  woman  or  a 

Neither  wn  the  man  created  for  the  woman  j  but 
the  woman  for  the  man.  I  Cor.  xi.  v. 

The  mine's  legends  are  for  truths  received. 
And  Ihe  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  be- 
lieved. Dryden. 

3.  The  human  race ;  mankind ;  the  to- 
tality of  human  beings :  used  without 
article  or  plural;  as,  man  is  born  to 
trouble.  Blumenbach  divides  mankind 
Into  five  varieties :— (I)  Caucasian  va- 
riety, having  the  skin  white.    (2)  The 
Mongolian  variety,  of  an  olive  colour. 
(3)  The  Ethiopian  variety,  the  skin  and 
eyes  black.    (4)  The  American  variety, 
the  skin  dark,  and  more  or  less  of  a  red 
tint  (6)  The  Malay  variety,  the  colour 
varying  from  a  light  tawny  to  a  deep 
brown.    Professor  Huxley  has  divided 
man    into  five  groups  —  Auitralioid, 
Negroid,  Monnolvid,  and  the  Xantho- 
ehroic  and  ilelanochroic  (fair  and  dark 
whites).     The  Aiutratioid  group  in- 
cludes the  indigenous  non-Aryan  tribes 

of  Central  and  .Southern  India,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  their  descendants  the  mo- 
dern Fellahs.  In  the  Negroid -he  Includes 
both  the  N'egroes  proper  and  the  Bushmen 
of  the  extreme  south,  the  Hottentots  being 
considered  a  cross-breed  between  these. 
The  Mongoloid  includes  the  Tatar  races, 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  nations 
described  as  '  Caucasian '  he  breaks  up  into 
two  groups  —  the  Xanthochroic,  or  fair 
whites,  of  which  the  Teutonic  and  .Scandi- 
navian races  may  be  regarded  as  the  type; 
and  the  Utelaiiochruic,  or  dark  whites,  which 
he  is  disposed  to  consider  at  sprung  from 
Intermixture  of  Xanthochroi  and  Australi- 
oids.  The  Hindus,  Arabs,  and  the  dark- 
haired  inhabitants  of  .Southern  Europe  be- 
long to  this  diviaiou.  In  the  above  classifi- 
cation many  races,  as  tin:  American  Indians, 
natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  A  e. .  ap- 
pear to  be  left  out  nf  account  —4.  A  male 
who  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
characteristics  of  manhood,  as  manly 
strength  or  virtue. 

I  dare  do  all  th.u  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none.  Sha/t, 

S.  A  male  servant  or  attendant;  an  adult 
male  in  some  person's  employment  or  under 
his  direction;  a  workman;  an  employee. 
'  Like  muter,  like  man.'  Old  proverb. 

I  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride.      Cowley. 

«.  A  vassal,  liege,  subject,  or  tenant:  with 
pOsMnlves. 

The  vassal  or  tenant,  kneeling,  ungirt.  uncovered, 
and  holding  up  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord. 
professed  that  he  did  become  his  matt  from  that 
day  (orth,  of  life,  limb,  and  earthly  honour. 

AbBflMMf, 

7.  A  husband. 

Every  wife  ought  to  answer  for  her  man.   Attditcrt 

8.  A  word  of  familiar  address,  often  Imply- 
ing some  degree  of  impatience  and  dispar- 
agement. 

We  speak  no  treason,  man.  Snat. 

9.  A  piece  with  which  a  game,  as  chess  or 
draughts.  Is  played. — Mamif  ittraw,  a  man 
of  no  substantial  character,  influence,  or 
means;  a  puppet  at  the  will  of  another;  a 
person  destitute  of  capital  put  forward  by 
way  of  decoy.    See  extract 

It  used  to  be  customary  for  •  number  of  worthless 

..to  loiter  about  our  law  courts,  to  become 

witness  or  surety  for  any  one  wlin  would  buy 

:  services ;  their  badge  was  a  straw  in  their  shoes 

Being  utterly  pennilew  and  without  principle,  a  man 

v/tlr<nv  became  proverbial. 

--Man  Is  used  In  a  few  compounds  merely 
to  denote  the  sex,  as  in  man-child,  man- 
servant  It  Is  also  used  In  a  great  many 
other  compounds  whuoc  meanings  are  suffi- 


ciently obriouj;  a«.  man-eater,  man-hater, 
man-pleaser,  man-slayer,  See. 
M»n  (man),  t.',  prct  A  pp.  manned;  ppr. 
mannina.  1.  To  supply  with  men ;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  sufficient  force  or  complement 
of  men  as  for  management,  service,  de- 
fence, or  the  like;  as,  to  man  the  lines  of  a 
fort  or  fortress;  to  man  a  ship  or  a  boat;  to 
man  the  capstan. 

See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall  I     Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  strength  for  action;  to 
strengthen;  to  fortify. 

Theodosius  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper 
reflections.  Adduon. 

3.  To  furnish  with  attendants  or  servants. 
[Rare.]— 4.t  To  point;  to  aim. 

Man  but  »  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires. 

5.  To  accustom  to  man;  to  tame,  as  a  hawk. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 

To  make  her  come  and  know  her  keeper  s  call. 

—Toman  the  yards  (nauf,),  to  send  a  aufflci- 


The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cared 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  re- 
ward. Dryden. 

7.  To  treat  with  caution  or  judgment;  to 
govern  with  address. 

It  was  so  much  his  interest  to  manage  his  protev 
tant  subjects.  Addison. 

SYN.  To  direct,  govern,  control,  wield,  order, 
contrive,  concert,  conduct,  transact. 
Manage  (man'aj),  ».i.     To  direct  or  con- 
duct attain ;  to  carry  on  concerns  or  busi- 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee.  Dryden. 

Managet  (man'aj). n.  [Seethe  verb.]  1.  Con- 
duct; administration;  discipline;  govern- 
ance; direction;  treatment;  as,  the  manage 
of  the  state  or  kingdom. 

From  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  rebellion. 

Sontn. 

For  want  of  a  careful  manage  and  discipline  to 
set  us  right  at  first.  L' Estrange. 


Manning  the  Yards. 

ent  number  of  men  upon  the  yards  to  reef 
or  furl  the  sails ;  also,  to  range  men  in  a 
standing  position  along  the  tops  of  the  yards 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  any  person,  or  on 
some  memorable  occasion. 

Manablet  (man'a-bl),  a.  Of  age  for  a  hus- 
band; marriageable.  '  She's  manable,  is  she 
not?'  Beau,  ac  Fl. 

Manace,  *  n.  ».  (.    Same  as  Menace. 

Manacle  (man'a-kl),  n.  [Fr.  manicle,  L.  ma- 
nicula,  dim.  of  iitiiiu'<-it,  the  long  sleeve  of  a 
tunic,  a  handcuff  or  manacle,  from  manus, 
the  hand.  ]  An  instrument  of  iron  for  fas- 
tening the  hands;  handcuffs;  shackles:  gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural. 

Manacle  (man'a-kl),  ».(.  pret.  *  pp.  man- 
acled; ppr.  manacling.  To  put  handcuffs 
or  other  fastening  upon,  In  order  to  confine 
the  hands;  to  shackle;  to  confine;  to  re- 
strain the  use  of  the  limbs  or  natural 
powers  of. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and 
shackle  him  hand  and  footT  Arbuthnot. 

Manage  (man'aj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  moit- 
aged ;  ppr.  managing.  [Under  this  form 
two  words  have  become  blended  together, 
first,  O.E.  menage,  FT.  manage,  the  training 
or  management  of  a  horse,  also  management 
or  guidance  in  general,  It.  maneggiare,  to 
handle,  to  manage,  from  L.  montw,  the 
hand;  and  second,  Fr.  m/nage,  a  household, 
jnSnager,  to  husband  or  make  the  most  of ; 
the  latter  is  derived  from  L.  manna,  n 
dwelling,  through  L.L.  mangitmaticitm. 
manuoaum.]  1.  To  have  under  control  and 
direction;  to  conduct;  to  carry  on;  to  guide; 
to  administer ;  to  treat ;  to  handle ;  as,  to 
manage  a  farm  ;  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
family. 

What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain. 
frier. 

2.  To  train  in  the  manege,  as  a  horse;  to 
train  to  graceful  action:  to  train  in  general. 
'Managed  hawk.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed. 
Younr. 

3.  To  govern;  to  control:  to  make  tractable; 
as.  the  buffalo  la  too  refractory  to  be  man- 

Td. 
:  will  manage  Bull.  Ill  warrant  you.  Arbnth'iet 

4.  To  wield;  to  move  or  use  in  the  manner 
desired;  to  have  under  command. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be 
easily  managed.  Netvten. 

5.  To  make  subservient 

Antony  managed  him  to  his  own  views.  Middleton 

6.  To  husband;  to  treat  with  caution  or 
sparingly. 


Quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage  of  the  fire. 
Bacon. 

2.  Training  of  a  horse;  horsemanship;  man- 
ege; a  riding-school 

In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars; 
Speak  terms  of  managed  thy  bounding  steed. 

Manageability  (man'aj-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
State  of  being  manageable ;  manage- 
ableness. 

Manageable  (man'aj-a-bl),  a.  1.  Cap- 
aljleof  being  managed;  easy  to  be  used 
or  directed  to  its  proper  purpose ;  not 
difficult  to  be  moved  or  wielded ;  go- 
vernable; tractable;  docile;  as,  heavy 
cannon  are  not  very  manageable;  a 
manageable  horse. 

I  was  a  good  child  on  the  whole, 
A  meek  and  manageable  child. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

2.   Easily  made  subservient  to  one's 
views  or  designs. 

Manageableness  (man'aj -a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  (luality  of  being  manageable;  tract- 
ableness. 

Manageably  (man'aj-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ageable manner. 

Manageless  (man'aj-les),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  managed. 

Management  (man'aj-ment).  n.  1.  The  act 
of  managing;  the  manner  of  treating,  direct- 
ing, carrying  on,  or  using  for  a  purpose; 
conduct;  administration;  as,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family  or  of  a  farm;  the  manage- 
ment of  state  affairs.— 2.  Cunning  practice; 
conduct  directed  by  art,  design,  or  pru- 
dence; contrivance. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide. 
Dryden. 

3.  Negotiation;  transaction;  dealing. 

He  had  great  managements  with  ecclesiastics,  in 
the  view  ot  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate. 

Addison. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  directors  or  man- 
agers of  any  undertaking,  concern,  or  In- 
terest; the  board  of  directors  or  managers. 
SYN.  Conduct,  administration,  government, 
direction,  guidance,  disposal,  care,  charge, 
contrivance,  intrigue. 

Manager  (man'aj-er),  n.  1.  One  who  man- 
ages or  who  has  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
anything;  one  who  uses  knowledge  and 
address  in  bringing  about  his  purposes;  a 
conductor;  a  director;  as,  the  manager  of  a 
theatre;  the  manager  of  a  lottery,  of  a  ball, 
Ac.  'A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble.' 
South. 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame.  Fope. 

2.  A  person  who  conducts  business  with 
economy  and  frugality;  a  good  economist. 

A  prince  of  great  aspiring  thoughts:  in  the  main, 
a  manager  of  his  treasure.  Sir  If.  Temple. 

Managerial  (man-a-je'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  manager  or  management;  as, 
managerial  tact. 

Managership  (man'aj-er-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  n  manager;  management. 

Managery  (man'aj-er- 1),  n,  1.  Conduct; 
direction;  administration.— 2.  Husbandry, 
economy;  frugality. 

Their  unseasonable  manager?,  in  that  particular, 
drew  upon  them  an  expense  of  many  millions. 

Bf.  Unmet. 

3.  Manner  of  using.— 4.  Moral  conduct 

The   fruits    of  whose    doctrine   and    mmafery 
amount,  at  best,  only  to  empty  forms  of  godliness. 

Managing  (man'aj-ing),  a.  Intriguing;  eco- 
nomical; frugal;  as,  she  was  a  managing 
woman. 

MnnflVln  Cmim'n-kinVn.  [dm.  of  man.  The 
English  word,  like  the  Fr.  mannequin,  Q. 
bartmannchen  (bearded-manakin),  was  ori- 
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ginally  applied  to  Pipra,  Manacus,  from  the 
beard -like  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  chin.] 

1.  A  little  man;  a  manikin. 

This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you.  Sir  Toby. — I  have 
been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thousand  strong. 

SAai. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  dentirostral  inses- 
sorial  birds  forming  the  sub-family  Piprinse. 
They  are  generally  small  and  of  brilliant 
plumage,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  are 
natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  America.  They 
feed  on  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
and  are  lively  and  active  in  theirmovements. 
(See  PIPRA.)    The  typical  genus  is  Pipra, 
which  includes  the  bearded -manakin  (1*. 
Manacus),  and  several  others.    The  general 
colour  of  this  bird  is  black,  the  breast, 
neck,  and  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  chin 
white.    It  is  common  and  generally  lives 

in  societies.  An  allied  species  is  the 
beautiful  orange  manakin  or  cock-of- 
the-rock  (Rupicola  aurantia).  See  RUPI- 
COLA. 

Man-ape  (man'ap),n.  An  ape  most  nearly 
approaching  man;  an  anthropoid  ape,  as 
the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang-outang, 
and  gibbon. 

Man-at-arms  (man'at-armz),  n.  A  term 
applied  to  a  fully  equipped  or  heavy-armed 
soldier  of  former  times,  and  especially  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Manatee,  Manatin  (man-a-te',  man'a-tin), 
71.  [Haytian.  ]  The  sea-cow,  a  gregarious 
aquatic  mammal  of  the  genus  Manatus, 
order  Sirenia,  closely  allied  to  the  Cetacea, 
and  found  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Australia. 
They  generally  frequent  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  estuaries  and  feed  on  alga;  and 
such  littoral  land  vegetation  as  they  can 
reach  at  high  tide.  Their  anterior  limbs 
or  swimming  paws  are  furnished  with  nails, 
by  means  of  which  they  drag  themselves 
along  the  shore.  They  are  large  awkward 
animals,  attaining  a  length  of  8  to  10  feet 
as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  growing  to  20  feet. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent,  in  taste  something 
between  veal  and  pork,  and  as  they  are 
easily  captured  they  have  become  some- 
what rare.  There  are  several  species,  the 


American  Manatee  {.If.inafiis  americanits']. 

principal  being  the  American  manatee  (.If. 
(Mwriomus),  which  inhabits  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  east  coasts  of  South  and  North 
America,  and  the  African  manatee  (M.  sene- 
galensie).  The  dugong  (which  see)  belongs 
to  the  same  order.  Called  also  Lamantin 
and  Sen-cow. 

Manatidse  (ma-nat'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
mammals,  co-extensive  with  the  order  Sire- 
nia. See  MANATEE,  SIRENIA. 

Manation  (ma-na'shon).  n.  [L.  manatio, 
from  -mano,  to  flow.]  The  act  of  issuing  or 
flowing  out.  [Rare.  ] 

Manatus  (ma-na'tus),  n.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  Sirenia;  the 
manatees.  See  MANATEE. 

Manbotet  (man'bot),  n.  [Man,  and  bate, 
compensation.]  In  old  law,  a  compensation 
or  recompense  for  homicide,  particularly 
due  to  the  lord  for  killing  his  man  or  vassal. 

Manbound  (man'bound),  a.  Naut.  a  term 
applied  to  a  ship  detained  in  port  in  conse- 
quence of  being  short  of  its  complement  of 
hands. 

Manby's  Apparatus  (man'biz  ap-pa-ra"- 
tus),  n.  An  apparatus  by  which  a  shot, 
with  a  line  or  chain  attached  to  it,  is  thrown 
from  a  mortar  over  a  stranded  vessel,  thereby 
opening  a  communication  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore.  The  line  or  chain  is  coiled 
or  faked  in  a  box,  so  that  it  can  run  out 
easily  and  without  risk  of  getting  entangled 
or  broken. 

MancaOnangTia),?!.  TheOld  English  (Anglo- 
Saxon)  mark,  coined  both  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  silver  manca  weighed  about  the  fifth 
part  of  an  ounce,  and  was  equivalent  to 
about  our  shilling.  The  gold  manca  of  30 
pence  was  equal  to  about  7s.  6d.  sterling. 
Called  also  Mancus  and  Marca. 


Maiiclie  (man-sha),  n.  An  East  Indian  boat 
with  masts  raking  forward,  used  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  Its  flat  bottom  fits  it  for 
crossing  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 


Manche  of  Calicut. 


ascending  the  streams,  whence  it  fetches 
away  heavy  cargoes. 

Manche,  Maunch.  (mansh),  n.  [Fr.  manehe, 
from  L.  manica,  a  long  sleeve,  from  manus, 
the  hand.  ]  1.  An  old-fashioned  sleeve  with 


Fig.  i. 


Fig.  2. 


Manche  or  Maunch. 

Fig.  i,  Manche  as  an  heraldic  bearing.  Fig.  5, 
Sleeve  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  from  which  the 
heraldic  manehe  is  copied. 

long  hanging  ends  to  it.— 2.  In  her.  a  bear- 
ing representing  such  a  sleeve. 

Manche-presentt  (mansh'prez-ent),  n.  [Fr. 
manche,  a  sleeve.  ]  A  present  which  one  gets 
put  into  his  sleeve;  a  bribe ;  a  present  from 
the  donor's  own  hand. 

Manchet  (mansh'et),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr. 
manchette,  a  ruffle  or  small  sleeve,  from 
some  real  or  fancied  resemblance ;  comp.  also 
Fr.  miche,  michette,  a  manchet  or  small  loaf.  ] 
A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread;  fine  white  bread. 

Would  monarchs  relish  what  they  eat; 

'Tis  toil  that  makes  the  manchet  sweet.   Cotton. 

And  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 

Tennyson. 

Manchet  (mansh'et),  a.  Fine  and  white: 
said  of  bread  or  flour.  '  Thyrtie  quarters 
of  manchet  floure. '  Bible,  1551. 

Manchineel  (man-chi-neT),  n.  [It.  manci- 
nello,  Fr.  manzanille,  Sp.  manzanillo,  from 
manzana,  an  apple,  from  L.  malum  Ma- 
tianum,  a  kind  of  apple.]  A  lofty  tree 
(Hippomane  ^fancinella),  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Euphorbiacese.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  West  India  Islands  and  Central  Ame- 
rica, and  is  valuable  for  cabinet  work.  It 
possesses  poi- 
sonous proper- 
ties, which  how- 
ever have  been 
greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  milky 
juice  when  drop- 
ped upon  the 
skin  produces  a 
sensation  of  se- 
vere burning.fol- 
lowed  by  a  blis- 
ter. It  has  egg- 
shaped  shinintr  ,. 
leaves  and  small  f/ 
inconspicuous  "' 
flowers  in  long 
slender  spikes ; 
the  fruit  is  a 
roundish  yellow- 
ish-green berry. 
— Bastard  man- 
chineel  is  Camer- 
aria  latifolia,  an 
East  Indian  plant  of  the  nat.  order  Apocy- 
nacere  having  like  poisonous  qualities. 

Manchoo,  Mantchoo  (man  -oho',  m  an  t-cho'), 
n.  1.  A  native  of  Manchooria,  a  territory 


Manchineel  (ff.  Mancincll, 


belonging  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  or  one  of 
the  same  race ;  one  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
in  China. — 2.  The  language  spoken  in  Man- 
chooria; the  court  language  of  China. 
Written  also  Manchw. 

ManchU  (man-cho'),  n      Same  as  Manchoo. 

Mancinite  (man'sin-jt), ».  A  brown  shining 
mineral  from  Mancino,  near  Leghorn,  con- 
sisting of  sesqnisilicate  of  zinc. 

Mancipate  (man'si-pat),  ».«.  [L.  mancipo, 
mancipatum,  from  manceps,  one  who  pur- 
chases anything  at  a  public  sale— manu  ca- 
C;,  to  take  by  the  hand  —  manus,  the 
d,  and  capio,  to  take.]  To  enslave,  to 
bind;  to  restrict.  [Rare.] 

They  voluntary  mancipatc  and  sell  themselves. 

Bum*. 

Mancipation  ( man-si-pa'shon ),  n.  The 
act  of  mancipating  or  enslaving;  slavery; 
involuntary  servitude.  [Rare.] 

Manciple  (man'si-pl),  n.  [From  0.  Fr. 
mancipe,  L.  manceps.  (See  MANCIPATE.) 
The  (  is  inserted  as  in  participle,  from 
Fr.  participe ;  principle,  from  Fr.  prin- 
cipe. ]  A  steward;  an  undertaker;  a  pur- 
veyor, particularly  of  a  college  or  inn  of 
court. 

Better  it  were  that  you  tarry  for  the  mare  of  our 
manciple  at  the  Grange.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mancus,  Mancusa(mang'kus,  mang-ku'sa), 
n.  Same  as  Manca. 

Mandt  (mand),  n.    A  demand ;  a  question. 

Mandamus  (man-da'mus),  n.  [L. ,  first  pers. 
pi.  pres.  ind.  of  mando,  to  command;  lit. 
we  command.]  In  law,  a  command  or  writ 
issuing  from  a  superior  court,  directed  to  any 
person,  corporation,  or  inferior  court.requir- 
ing  them  to  do  some  act  therein  specified 
which  appertains  to  their  office  and  duty,  as 
to  admit  or  restore  a  person  to  an  office  or 
franchise,  or  to  an  academical  degree,  or  to 
deliver  papers,  annex  a  seal  to  a  paper,  Ac. 

Mandant  (mand'ant),  n.    A  mandator. 

Mandarin  (man-da-ren'),  n.  [Pg.  man- 
darim,  from  Skr.  mantrin,  a  counsellor, 
a  minister,  from  mantra,  counsel,  from 
man,  to  think,  to  know.]  The  general  name 
given  by  Europeans  to  a  Chinese  magistrate 
or  public  official,  whether  civil  or  military. 
The  Chinese  equivalent  is  kwan,  which 
means  literally  public  servant. — Mandarin 
duck,&  beautiful  kind  of  duck  (.4  nas  galeri- 
culata),  having  a  purple,  green,  white,  and 
chestnut  plumage,  and  a  varied  green  and 
purple  crest.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
is  regarded  in  that  empire  as  an  emblem  of 
conjugal  affection. — Mandarin  orange,  the 
fruit  of  a  variety  of  Citrus  Aurantium, 

Mandarin  (man-da-ren'),  ».(.  In  dyeing,  to 
give  an  orange  colour  to,  as  silk,  not  from  a 
solution  of  colouring  matter,  but  by  produc- 
ing a  certain  change  in  the  fibre  by  the  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  orange  colour  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of 
the  silk  or  wool  by  means  of  the  acid. 

Mandarinic  (man-da-ren'ik),  n.  Pertaining 
or  appropriate  to  a  mandarin. 

Mandarinisrn  (man-da-ren'izm),  n.  Cha- 
racter or  spirit  of  mandarins ;  government 
by  mandarins. 

The  whole  Chinese  code,  under  a  systematic  man- 
darinism,  is  pervaded  even  by  the  principle  of  self- 
accusation  for  all.  Lieber. 

Mandatary,  Mandatory  (man'da-ta-ri, 
man'da-to-i  i),  n.  [Fr.  mandataire,  from 
L.  mando,  to  command.]  One  to  whom  a 
command  or  charge  is  given ;  specifically, 
(a)  a  person  to  whom  the  pope  has  by  his 
prerogative  given  a  mandate  or  order  for 
his  benefice,  (b)  In  law,  one  who  is  author- 
ized and  undertakes,  without  a  recompense, 
to  do  some  act  for  another  in  respect  to  the 
thing  bailed  to  him. 

Mandate  (man'dat),  n.  [L.  mandatum,  an 
order,  from  mando,  to  command.]  1.  A 
command;  an  order,  precept,  or  injunc- 
tion; a  commission. 

This  dream  all-powerful  Juno  sends;  I  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you  hear. 
Dryden. 

2.  In  canon  lam,  a  rescript  of  the  pope,  com- 
manding an  ordinary  collator  to  put  the 
person  therein  named  in  possession  of  the 
first  vacant  benefice  in  his  collation.— 3.  In 
law, SL  judicial  charge.command, commission ; 
also,  a  bailment  of  goods,  without  reward,  to 
be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or  to  have 
some  act  performed  about  them ;  specifi- 
cally, in  Scots  law,  a  contract,  by  which  one 
employs  another  to  act  for  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs,  or  in  some  particular 
department  of  them,  of  which  employment 
the  person  accepts  and  agrees  to  act.  The 
person  giving  it  is  called  the  mandant  or 


ch,  c/iain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


MANDATOR 


maudal'.r;   the  pctton  undertaking  It  ii 

.',!!,, t  III.-  m.l,i./.i' 

Mandator  (man-dat'er),  n      [LI 

rptrson  I.  sajd  lo  be  a  clteot  lo  hi.  advocate,  but 
B  iMrtrr  inH '-' —  *"  tlt*  f"" ""         .lyltfff- 

I  In  la*,  (o)  a  bailer  of  goods.  (»)The  person 
wlH>.tal««mlleaaiK>thertoperformam»ndate. 


eleirates  another  to  perform  a  mandate 

atory  (maii'da-to-rl),  a    Containing  i 

command;  preceptive;  directory. 


Head  of  Thrush. 


X»/.  t>i*o-. 

Mandatory,  n.    See  MAHDATABY. 
Mandement,!  n.     Mandate  or  command- 

ment    Chaueer. 

Mander  I  man'derX  n.    Same  ai  Hayider 
Manderll  <man'der-il),  n.   Same  a>  Mandrel. 
Mandevllle  (inan-de.vil').  n.    [Prob«l)ly  an 
^rrTmeou.  ton,,  ..f  mandil.     See  MAXUIL.] 

-  .......  .1-  KmdWM 

Mandible  (man'di  bl).  n     [I-  maitdibulum, 

the  jaw,  from  maiulo, 

to   chew.]     A    term 

more  especially  ap- 

plied to  I'lrds.  bett 

the  upper  and  under 

jawi  of  which,  with 

their    horny    cover- 

ing*, it  serves  to  de- 

signate: in  the  figure 

ao   show   the   Upper 

and  lower  mandibles, 

or  maxilla  and  mandibula.  In  mammals  it 
IB  applied  only  to  the  under  jaw,  and  in  the 
Articulata  (for  example  insects)  to  the  up- 
per or  anterior  pair  of  jaws,  which  are  gen- 
erally solid,  homy,  biting  orfUa- 

Mandlbula  (man-dib'u-la),  ».  pi.  Mandl- 
buUe  (man-dib'u-le).  [I...  a  jaw.  )  A  man- 
dible; the  upper  pair  of  jaws  in  insects;  the 
lower  law  of  vertebrates. 

Mandlbular  (man-dil/u-ler),  a.  Belonging 
t-  >  the  jaw. 

Mandlbulate,  Mandlbulated  (man-dib'u-  , 
lat.   nuui-dlii'u-lHt-ed),  a       l*n>vided  with 
mandibles,  as  many  insects  :  in  opposition 
to  hatuttllate. 

Mandlbulate  (man-dib'u  lit),  n.    One  of  a 
section  of  insects,  including  all  those  which  | 
retain  their  organs  of  mastication  in  their  > 
last  or  perfect  stage  of  natunorphMtm 

Mandlbuliform  (man-di-bu'll-form).  a.    In  I 
tntom    having  the  fonn  of  a  mandible  or 
mandibles  ;  specifically,  noting  the  under 
laws  of  an  Insect  when  they  are  hard  and 
homy  and   have  the   shape  of  the  upper  , 
jaws. 

Mandllt  (man'dll),  n.  [OFr.  mandil, 
ntandille;  I.  iiifintrtum,  mantcUum,  a  table- 
cloth, a  cloak,  or  man  tie.)  A  sort  of  mantle. 

Mandlllon  (man-dll'vonX  ».   [See  MAXDIL.) 
A  soldier's  coat;  a  loose  garment. 
Thin  put  he  on  his  arming  trust,  fair  shoes  upon  his 

M. 

About  him  •  MMrfftSm.  tli.it  <li<l  with  buttons  meet, 
Of  purple.  large.  ana  lull  of  folds,  curled  with  n 

w.innful  ni[.. 

A  garment  that  'gainst  cold  in  night  did  soldiers  use 
lo  wrap  Chapman. 

MandlOC  (man'dl-ok),  n.  |  Brazilian  ma  nifi- 
oca  I  1.  The  Manihot  urtfuxi'ma,  nat.  order 
Euphorblacew,  formerly  known  as  Jatrtipha 
Manihot.  Cassava  and  tapioca  are  prepared 
from  It  2  Cassava  itself  See  MANIOC, 
CASSAVA.  JATROPHA. 

Mandlestone  (man'dl-st6n\  n.  [O.  mandel- 
gtein  iiifttulel,  almond,  and  fttin,  stone.] 
Amygdaloid  ;  a  name  given  to  stones  or 
rocks  which  have  kernels  enveloped  in  a 
matrix 

Mandoline,  Mandolin  (man'do-lin),  n. 
[Kr  mandoline,  mandolr.  mandare,  from  It. 
nuinttota,  mandorat  paitdvra,  a  species  of 
lute.  See  BANDORE  ]  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  guitar  kind.  There  are  several 
varieties,  em  h  with  illtfiTrnt  tunings.  The 
Neapolitan  has  four  strings  tuned  like  those 
•if  the  violin,  O.  D.  A,  E  ;  the  Milanese  has 
five  double  strings  (each  pair  In  unison) 
tuned  O,  C,  A,  I).  K  A  plectrum  Is  used  in 
the  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  the  left  st<>p- 
I'in:,'  the  strings  on  the  frrtt.-.l  flnger-lioard. 

Mandom  (man'dum),  n.  [Man  and  term. 
<l"in  ]  The  state  of  being  a  man;  manhood; 
those  ponemd  of  manhood.  |  Rare.  ] 

Nay.  without  this  rule 

Of  mamJem.  ye  would  perish,—  beast  by  heASt 
Dcvowwuj.  K.  B.  Briruntng. 

Mandore  (man'dflr),  n.    [FT.,  from  It  man. 

rforn     See  MAMMII.INE  ]    fame  aa  Mando- 

lin* 
Mandragora  (man-drag'o-ra),  n.     [I,  and 

"Jr.  mandragorat  ]  I  A  icenns  of  herbaceous 

perennials,   popularly   railed    mandrake*. 
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natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  having 
large  thick  roots,  with  large  stalked  undu- 
lated root-leaves.  The  short  flower-stalks 
rise  often  many  together  from  among  the 
leave.,  bearing  rather  large  palc-purpl<>  ,,r 
whitish  blossoms  with  netted  veins.  They 
have  poisonous  properties,  and  act  as  eme- 
tics purgatives,  and  narcotics.  See  MAN- 
PKAKE.-'i  A  medical  preparation  obtained 
from  the  mandrake. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mattttrafora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  me'licinc  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday.  SAa*. 

Mandrake  (man'drak),  n.  [See  MAN- 
1'RAO.uRA.)  The  popular  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Mandragora.  They  belong  to  the 
nat  order  Solanaceie,  and  resemble  bella- 
donna in  their  poisonous  properties,  but  are 
more  narcotic.  Aphrodisiac  virtues  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  ascribed  to 
these  plants.  The  mandrake  root,  from  its 
IHHMarrrr"'1  resemblance  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  human  body,  was  formerly  supposed  to 
possess  an  Inferior  kind  of  animal  life,  and 
the  popular  belief  was  that  when  torn  from 
the  ground  it  uttered  such  fearful  groans 
that  the  person  who  uprooted  it  went  mad. 

And  shrieks,  like  manttratti'  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals  hearing  them  run  mad.  Ska&. 

Mandrel,  Mandril  (man'drel,  man'dril),  n. 
[Kr.  mandrin,  from  Or.  mandra,  an  inclosed 
space,  the  bed  in  which  the  stone  of  a  ring 
is  set  ]  In  mack,  a  straight  bar  of  iron  on 
which  an  article  having  a  hole  through  it  is 
fitted  to  be  turned.  It  is  centred  between 
the  lathe-spindle  and  the  spindle  of  the 
shifting  head.  The  lathe-spindle  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  mandril.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  any  straight  bar  upon  which 
a  tube  or  ring  is  welded,  and  to  a  plug 
around  which  metal  and  glass  are  cast. 

Mandrill  (man'dril),  n.  [Sp  mandril, 
Fr.  mandrule,  from  the  native  West  African 
name  |  A  species  of  monkey;  the  great 
blue-faced  or  rib-nosed  baboon,  the  Cynoce- 
phal\i»  Maiinon  or  Mormon,  the  largest, 
most  formidable,  fenicious,  and  hideous  of 
all  the  baboons.  The  mandrills  are  natives 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
associate  in  large  troops,  which  are  the 
terror  of  the  negroes,  and  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  fiercest  beast  of  prey  They 
often  plunder  villages  and  cultivated  fields 
with  impunity.  See  BABOON. 

Manducable  (man'du  ka-bl),  a  Capable  of 
being  manducated  or  chewed ;  fit  to  be 
eaten. 

If  tangible  by  his  fingers,  why  not  by  his  teeth,  that 
is.  mandtuabltl  Cftlrutfl. 

Manducate  (man'du-kat),  ».«.  pret.  &  pp. 
manducated;  ppr.  maiiducating.  [I.  man- 
tluco,  manducatum,  a  lengthened  form  of 
mando,  to  chew.  Mamtttcare  becomes  man- 
ffer  in  FT.,  whence  E.  manger. ]  To  masti- 
cate; to  chew. 

It  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  must  drink  the 
blood  of  his  own  yunis  when  he  mattdtuatu  such 
unwholesome,  su^h  unpleasant  fruit.  Jtr.  Taylor. 

Manducatlon(nmn-du-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  man- 
duc4tio.manducatioiii8,tTommanduco.  See 
MANDUCATE.)  The  act  of  manducating  or 
chewing. 

Manducatory  ( man'du-ka-to-ri ),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  employed  in  chewing.  'The 
manducatory  organs.'  Owen. 

Manducua  (man-dtYkus),  n.  (L. ,  from  man- 
duco,  to  chew.]  In  Greek  Ka&  Rom.  anti<[ 
a  ludicrous  masked  figure  representing  H 
person  chewing,  used  in  processions,  and  in 
comedies  to  create  merriment. 

Mane  (man),  n.  [O  1>.  wane,  D.  moan,  Dan. 
man.  Ice}.  >mm.  O.  H.  G.  mana,  N.  H.  G. 
mtihne,  allied  to  \V.  mumg,  a  mane,  imrn, 
the  neck.  ]  The  hair  growing  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  neck  of  some  animals,  as  the 
horse,  lion,  <tc.,  usually  hanging  down  on 
one  side. 

In  silver  shaff  the  sovereign  form  (lion)  is  dress'd, 
A  mant  horrific  sweeps  Ills  ample  chest.     OnAiV. 

Haned  (mand).  a.  Having  a  mane;  in  her. 
applied  to  a  unicorn,  horse,  or  other  beast, 
when  the  mane  is  of  a  different  tincture  to 
that  of  the  body;  crined. 

Manefaire  (man 'far),  n.  Arnlour  for  the 
mane  of  a  horse.  See  BARBE. 

Manege  (ma-nazh'),  n.  [Fr.  manage,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  last  dictum  of  the  Academy, 
manfye,  from  It.  maneyyia,  management, 
conduct,  riding-school.  See  MANAGE.]  A 
Ki-hool  for  training  horses  and  teaching 
horsemanship;  also,  the  art  of  breaking, 
training,  and  riding  horses;  the  art  of  horse- 
manship. 


MANGAN1TE 


Manege  (ma-nazh'X  r.«.  To  train  a  horse 
for  riding  or  to  graceful  motion 

Maneh  ( ma'ne), n.  [Heb.]  AHcbrewwelght 
used  in  estimating  gold  and  silver,  anil  be- 
lieved to  contain  a  hundred  shekels  of  the 
former  and  sixty  of  the  latter. 

Manequln  (man'e-kin),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
manikin. ]  An  artist's  model  fashioned  of 
wood  or  wax. 

Manere,  t  Maner,t  «.  1.  Carriage;  beha- 
viour .-  2  Kind  or  sort  In  Old  English 
maiirr  was  often  used  (without"/)  for  kind 
or  sort  of;  as,  a  maner  love-drinke,  a  sort  of 
love-potion.  Chaucer. 

Manerial  (ma-ne'ri-al),  a.  Same  as  Mano- 
rial. 

Manes  (ma'nez).n. pi.  [L. .from CXLuuMMsf, 
good,  benevolent. )  The  gods  of  the  lower 
world ;  the  benevolent  infernal  deities;  the 
ghosts,  shades,  or  souls  of  deceased  persons; 
the  deified  shades  of  the  dead. 

Hail.  O  ye  holy  manett  Drydfit. 

Mane-sheet  (man'shet),  n.  A  sort  of  cover- 
ing for  the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

Manettl  (ma-uet'ti).  n.  A  variety  of  rose 
much  used  as  a  dwarf  stock  in  budding. 

Manettia  (ma-net'ti-a),  n.  [After  Xavier 
Manetti,  professor  of  botany  at  Florence.] 
A  genus  of  climbing  under-shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America,  nat.  order  Rubiacea?. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  M.  eordi/ulia  is 
emetic,  and  is  regarded  in  Brazil  as  a  valu- 
able remedy  in  dropsy  and  dysentery. 

Man-Friday  (man-fri'da). «.  [From  Friday, 
the  servant  of  Robinson  Crusoe.]  A  servile 
follower;  a  servant  of  all  work. 

Manful  (man'ful),  a.  Having  the  spirit  of 
a  man ;  bold ;  brave ;  courageous ;  noble ; 
honourable. 

Nor  know  I  whether  I  be  very  base 
Or  very  mattfttl,  whether  very  wise 
Or  very  foolish.  Tennyson. 

Manfully  (man'ful-li),  ado.  In  a  manful 
manner;  boldly;  courageously;  honourably. 
'  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight.'  Shak. 

Manfulness  (man'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  li.'iir..  manful;  boldness;  courageousness. 

Mangaby  ( man'ga-bi ),  n.  [  So  called  by 
Hulfon  from  Mannaby  In  Madagascar,  of 
which  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  native.)  A 
name  given  toamonkey(C«rcypt'<A<c««/t//f- 
ffinosits)  of  sooty  colour,  but  with  naked 
white  eyelids,  and  belonging  to  the  group 
of  gnenons;  the  white-eyed  monkey.  An- 
other member  of  the  group  is  also  sometimes 
so  called. 

Manganate,  Manganesate  (man'gan-at, 
man-jian-e/'at),  n.  A  compound  of  man- 
ganic acid  with  a  base. 

Manganese  (man'gan-ez),  n.  [Formed  by 
metathesis  from  magnesium,  the  name  first 
given  to  it  by  Gahn.  ]  Sym.  Mn.  At.  wt.  6fi. 
A  metal  of  a  dusky  white  or  whitish-gray 
colour,  very  hard  and  difficult  to  fuse.  Ex- 
posed to  air  it  speedily  oxidizes;  it  decom- 
poses water  at  all  temperatures.  The  com- 
mon ore  of  manganese  is  the  dioxide,  black 
oxide,  or  peroxide  (MnOa),  the-pyrolusite  of 
mineralogists,  a  substance  largely  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bleaching-powder  or  chlorate  of 
lime.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate-glass,  to  correct  the  yellow  colour 
which  oxide  of  iron  is  apt  to  impart  to  the 
glass.  It  is  also  used  in  making  the  black 
enamel  of  pottery.  One  of  the  ores  of  man- 
ganese, black  wadd,  is  remarkable  for  its 
spontaneous  inflammation  when  mixed  with 
oil. 

Manganeslan  ( man-gan-ez'i-an ),  o     Per- 
taining to  manganese ;  consisting  of  it  or 
partaking  of  its  qualities. 
Manganeslc  (man-gan-ez'Ik),  a.    Same  as 
Manyanic. 

Manganesium,  Manganinm  (man-gan-e'z'- 
i-uin,  man-ga'nl-um),  ».  Manganese  (which 
see). 

-''"g'"''''  (man-gan'ik),  a.  Obtained  from 
manganese. — Atanaanicacid,  an  acid  formed 
from  manganese  with  oxygen.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  obtained  In  a  separate  state, 
but  when  the  hydrate,  the  carbonate,  or  the 
nitrate  of  potassium  is  fused  with  peroxide 
of  manganese,  a  dark  green  coloured  com- 
pound is  obtained,  long  known  under  the 
name  of  chameleon  mineral,  from  the  pro- 
perty of  Its  solution  to  pass  rapidly  through 
several  shades  of  colour.  ThiHsulM.-ttr 
since  lieen  termed  manganate  of  potassium 
(K,MnO,X 

Manganlte  (man'gan-it), «  One  of  the  ores 
of  manganese,  the  hydrated  sctquioxide.  It 
is  also  called  Gr'rcii/  Manganefe-ore,  ami  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  hull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Mauganlum,  ».    See  MANOANESIUM. 

Mangcoru  (mangTtorn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mengan, 
to  mix,  O.  or  Prov.  E.  mcng,  ming  (D.  and 
G.  meivjeii,  Icel.  menga),  and  corn.]  A  crop 
of  several  species  of  grain  grown  together; 
a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  or  other  species 
of  grain. 

Mange  (manj),  n.  [O.Fr.  mangeson,  FT.  de- 
mangeaixon,  an  itching,  from  demanger,  to 
itch,  from  manger,  L.  manduco,  to  eat.  See 
MANDUCATE.  Oomp.  Sp.  comer,  to  itch, 
from  L.  comedere,  to  eat.]  A  cutaneous 
disease  very  similar  to  itch  in  the  human 
subject,  and  to  which  horses,  cattle,  dogs, 
and  other  beasts  are  subject. 

Mangel-wurzel  ( mang'gl-wer'zl ),  n.  (G., 
lit.  want-root,  but  the  proper  form  is  man- 
gold-witrzel  —  G.  mangold,  beet,  and  wurzel, 
root  —  beet-root.  ]  A  variety  of  beet,  Beta 
milgaris  macrorhiza,  extensively  cultivated 
as  food  for  cattle. 

Manger  (man'jer),  n.  [Fr.  mangeoire,  from 
manger,  L.  manduco,  manducare,  to  eat.  See 
MANUUCATE.]  1.  A  trough  or  box  in  which 
fodder  is  laid  for  horses  or  cattle;  the  re- 
ceptacle from  which  horses  or  cattle  eat  in 
a  stable  or  cow-house. 

A  churlish  cur  got  into  a  manger,  and  there  lay 
growling  to  keep  the  horses  from  their  provender. 
SirR.  L- Estrange. 

2.  Nant  a  space  at  the  fore  end  of  the  deck 
of  a  ship-of-war,  extending  abaft  of  the 
hawse-holes,  and  separated  from  the  after- 
part  of  the  deck  by  a  board  (called  the 
manger-board),  to  prevent  the  water  which 
enters  the  hawse-holes  from  running  over 
the  rest  of  the  deck. 

Manger-board  (man'jer-bord),  n.  The  board 
or  bulkhead  on  a  ship's  deck  that  separates 
the  manger  from  the  other  part  of  the  deck. 

Manglfera  (man-jlfer-aj,  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Anaeardiacese.  See  MANGO. 

Mangily  (man'ji-li),  adv.  In  a  mangy  or 
foul  manner;  meanly. 

O,  this  sounds  mangily, 
Poorly,  and  scurvily,  in  a  soldier's  mouth. 

Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Manginess  (man'ji-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  mangy ;  scabbinesa ;  in- 
fection of  the  mange. 

Mangle  (mang'gl),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  mangled; 
ppr.maiigling.  [Etymology  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. By  some  derived  from  L.  mancus, 
maimed,  through  L.L.  mangidare,  to  mangle. 
There  are  also  sundry  other  words  with 
which  it  might  be  connected,  as  A.  Sax.  be- 
mancian,  to  maim;  L.G.  inank,  deficient, 
mutilated ;  D.  manJc,  lame ;  G.  mangel,  a 
fault  or  defect ;  mangeln,  to  be  wanting ; 
Armor,  niank,  monk,  wanting  an  arm  or 
hand.  ]  1.  To  cut  by  repeated  blows,  making 
a  ragged  or  torn  wound,  or  covering  with 
wounds ;  to  tear  in  cutting ;  to  cut  in  a 
bungling  manner ;  to  hack ;  to  lacerate ;  to 
disfigure  by  cutting  or  hacking:  applied 
chiefly  to  the  cutting  of  flesh. 

And,  seized  with  fear,  forgot  his  mangled  meat. 
Dryden. 

2.  Fig.  to  destroy  the  symmetry  or  complete- 
ness of;  to  take  by  piecemeal;  to  mutilate; 
to  mar  through  malice  or  bungling ;  as,  to 
mangle  a  passage  of  an  author  in  quotation ; 
to  mangle  one's  reputation. 

Mangle  (mang'gl),  n.  [D.  and  G.  mangel, 
from  O.Fr.  mangonel,  'Gr.  manganon,  the 
axis  of  a  pulley.  See  MANGONEL.]  A  well- 
known  machine  for  smoothing  table-cloths, 
table-napkins,  sheets,  and  other  articles  of 
linen  or  cotton.  As  formerly  made  it  con- 
sisted of  an  oblong  rectangular  wooden 
chest  which  rested  upon  two  cylinders.  The 
chest  was  loaded  with  stones  to  make  it 
press  with  sufficient  force  upon  the  cylin- 
ders, and  was  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion,  the 
rollers  b-ing  thus  made  to  pass  over  and 
thoroughly  press  the  articles  spread  on  a 
polished  table  underneath.  Mangles  of  this 
construction  have,  however,  been  very  much 
superseded  by  mangles  which  act  in  the 
manner  of  a  calender,  the  cloth  to  be 
smoothed  being  passed  through  between 
one  or  more  pairs  of  rollers. 

Mangle  (mang'gl),  v.  t.  To  smooth  cloth  with 
a  mangle;  to  calender. 

Mangier  (raang'gler),  n.  One  who  mangles 
or  tears  in  cutting ;  one  who  mars  or  muti- 
lates. 

Mangier  (mang'gler),  n.  One  who  uses  a 
mangle. 

Mango  (mang'go),  n.  [Malay.]  1.  The  fruit 
of  the  mango-tree  (Ifangifera  indica),  nat. 
order  Anacardiacese.  The  genus  Mangifera 
comprises  about  fourteen  species  of  trees, 
with  alternate  stalked  entire  leaves  and 


numerous  small  pink  or  yellowish  (lowers 
in  much-branched  panicles.  They  are  na- 
tives of  tropical  Asia,  but  the  mango-tree  is 
widely  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics. 
Fine  varieties  produce  a  luscious,  slightly 
acid  fruit  much  prized  for  the  dessert.  The 
large  flat  kernel  is  nutritious,  and  has  been 
cooked  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity. — 2.  A 
green  musk-melon  pickled. 

Mango-bird  (mang'go-berd),  n.  In  omith. 
the  Indian  oriole  (Oriolun  Kundoo). 

Mango-fish  (maug'go-nsh),  n.  [From  its 
beautiful  yellow  colour  resembling  that  of 
a  ripe  mango,  or  because  it  appears  at  the 
same  time  as  the  mango.]  A  fish  of  the 
Ganges  (Polynemus  Rima),  about  15  inches 
long,  and  highly  esteemed  for  food.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  the  pecto- 
ral fins  have  some  of  the  rays  extended  into 
long  threads.  It  ascends  the  Ganges  in 
April  and  May,  and  is  then  sought  after  as 
a  great  delicacy. 

Mangold -wurzel  ( mang'gold-wer-zl ),  n. 
Same  as  Mangel-wurzel. 

Mangonel  (man'gon-el), n.  [O.Fr.  mangonel, 
Fr.  mangoneau,  It.  manganeUo,  mangano, 
from  Gr.  manganon,  a  machine  for  defend- 
ing fortifications.]  An  engine  formerly  used 
for  throwing  stones  and  battering  walls. 

Mangonism  t  (mang'gon-izm),  n.  The  art 
of  mangom'zing  or  of  setting  off  to  advan- 
tage. Evelyn. 

Mangonlst  t  (mang'gon-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
mangonizes  or  furbishes  up  worthless  ar- 
ticles for  sale.  HIarston.—Z.  A  slave-dealer. 
3.  A  strumpet. 

Mangonlzet  (mang'gon-iz),  v.t.  [L.  mango- 
nizo,  to  set  off,  from  mango,  a  dealer  who 
sets  off  his  wares  by  furbishing  them  up.  ] 
1.  To  polish  or  furbish  up  for  setting  off  to 
advantage.  B.  Jonson.  —  2.  To  fatten,  as 
slaves,  for  sale. 

Maugostaii  (mang'go-stan).  Same  as  Man- 
gosteen. 

Mangosteen  (mang'go-sten),  n.  [Malay 
mangusta,  many  is.]  A  tree  of  the  East 
Indies,  Garcinia  Sfangostana,  nat.  order 
Clusiacese  or  Guttiferce.  The  tree  grows  to 
the  height  of  18  feet,  and  the  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  and  wholesome  of  all  known  fruits. 
See  GARCINIA. 

Mango-tree  (mang'go-tre),  n.  Uangifera 
indica.  See  MANGO. 

Mangrove  (man'grov),  n.  [Malay  manggi- 
manggi.  ]  1.  A  tree  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Rhizophora  Mangle,  nat.  order  Rhizo- 
phoracese.  The  wood  is  dark-red,  hard,  and 
durable,  and  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 
The  fruit  is  said 
to  be  sweet  and 
edible,  and  the 
fermented  juice 
is  made  into  a 
kindof  light  wine. 
The  seeds  of  man- 
grove germinate 
in  the  seed-vessel, 
the  root  growing 
downwards  till  it 
fixes  itself  in  the 
mud.  The  red 
mangrove(.K.  Can- 
del)  is  found  in 
the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  used 
for  the  cure  of 
fevers,  as  well  as 
of  the  bites  of  ve- 
nomous insects. 
The  bark  is  used 
in  dyeing  red,  and 
the  wood  is  heavy 
and  takes  a  fine 
polish.  The  white  mangrove  of  Brazil  is  a 
species  of  Avicennia,  A.  tommtota,  nat. 
order  Verbenacefe.  Its  bark  is  of  great  use 
at  Rio  Janeiro  for  tanning.  The  soft  part 
of  the  bark  of  the  white  mangrove  is  formed 
into  ropes.  —  2.  The  mango -fish  (which 
see). 

Mangrove-hen  (man'grov-hen),  n.  A  West 
Indian  bird,  a  species  of  rail  (Kallus  longi- 
rosttis). 

Mangy  (man'ji),  o.  Infected  with  the  mange; 
scabby. 

I    remember  her   a  mangy  little  urchin    picking 
weeds  in  the  garden.  Thackeray. 

Manhaden  (man-ha'den),  n.  See  MENHA- 
DEN. 

Manhater  (manliat-er),  n.    One  who  hates 
mankind;  a  misanthrope. 
Manheim  Gold.    See  MANNHEIM  GOLD. 
Manhole  (manliol),  n.     A   hole  through 


Fruit  of  Mangrove  (Kht: 
phora  Mangle). 


which  a  man  may  creep  into  a  drain,  cess- 
pool, steam-boiler,  parts  of  machinery,  <fec., 
for  cleaning  or  repairing. 
Manhood  (manliud),  n.  I.  The  state  of 
being  a  man :  (a)  as  opposed  to  a  spiritual 
being,  or  to  one  of  the  lower  animals; 
human  nature ;  humanity. 

Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  godhead  and 
inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  manhood. 

Alhanasian  Creed  (Com.  Prayer}. 

(b)  As  opposed  to  a  woman ;  the  opposite  of 
womanhood,  (c)  As  opposed  to  a  boy  or 
child ;  the  state  of  being  an  adult  male. 

And,  starting  into  manhood,  scorn  the  boy.      Pope. 

2.  The  qualities  of  or  becoming  a  man;  cou- 
rage; fortitude;  resolution;  honour. 

No  man  was  spoken  of  but  he  for  manhood. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt;  if  tnan- 
ttood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring.  SHak. 

Mania  (ma'ni-a),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. ;  allied  to 
Gr.  menos,  the  mind ;  E.  mind  and  man  ] 
Madness;  also  rage  or  vehement  desire  for 
anything:  often  used  in  composition  in 
sense  of  morbid,  uncontrollable  desire ;  as, 
kleptomania,  dipsoma7H'a. — Mania  a  potu, 
madness  from  drinking;  delirium  tremens. 

Maniablet  (man'i-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  ma- 
nitr,  to  handle,  to  manage,  from  L.  manux, 
the  hand.]  Manageable;  tractable.  Bacon. 

Maniac  (ma'ni-ak),  a.  [L.  maniaciw,  from 
mania.  See  MANIA.]  Raving  with  mad- 
ness; raging  with  disordered  intellect;  mad. 

Maniac  (ma'ni-ak),  n.  One  raving  with 
madness;  a  madman. 

Maniacal  (ma-ni'ak-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  madness. 

Manicaria  (man-i-ka'ri-a),  71.  A  genus  of 
palms,  consisting  of  a  solitary  species,  found 
in  the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Lower  Amazon 
river,  having  the  leaves  entire,  or  occasion- 
ally irregularly  split  when  old,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  genera,  whose  leaves 
are  more  or  less  pinnated  or  fan-shaped. 
Individual  leaves  frequently  measure  30  feet 
in  length,  and  4  or  6  feet  in  width,  and  are 
used  by  the  Indians  for  roofing  their  huts. 

Manicate  (man'i-kat),  a.  [L.  manicatus, 
sleeved,  from  manicce,  sleeves,  from  manus, 
the  hand.]  In  bat.  covered  with  hairs  or 
pubescence  so  interwoven  into  a  mass  that 
they  form  a  tissue  which  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  surface. 

Manichean  (man-i-ke'an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Manichees  or  their  doctrines. 

This  consideration  may  suffice  to  refute  Mr.  Mill's 
strange  propensity  to  favour  the  Manichean  doctrine 
.  .  that  there  is  not  one  Supreme  Being  but  two 
•inciples  in  active  hostility,  the  one  perpetually 
strating  the  designs  of  the  other.  Edin.  Rev. 
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Manlchean,  Manichee  (man-i-ke'an,  man'- 
i-ke),  n.  One  of  a  sect  in  Persia  who  main- 
tained that  there  are  two  supreme  prin- 
ciples, the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  which 
produce  all  the  happiness  and  calamities  of 
the  world.  The  first  principle,  or  light, 
they  held  to  be  the  author  of  all  good  ;  the 
second,  or  darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Manes  or  Alani- 
chceus,  who  lived  in  the  third  century. 

Manicheism  (man'i-ke-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines taught  or  system  of  principles  main- 
tained by  the  Mauicheans. 

This  hypothesis  appears  to  us  to  leave  Mr.  Mill 
little  choice  but  in  Polytheism.  Manicheism,  or 
Devil-worship.  For  if  the  powers  of  the  Maker  of 
the  world  arc  limited,  they  must  be  controlled  by  the 
superior  power  of  some  being  greater  than  himself. 
There  is  a  plurality,  or  at  least  a  duality,  of  these 
supernatural  existences,  of  which  man  and  nature 
are  at  once  the  creatures  and  the  victims. 

Edin.  Rev. 

Manlchelst  (man'i-ke-ist),  n.  Same  as  Slan- 
ichean. 

Manichord,  Manicordon  (man'i-kord, 
man'i-kor-don),  n.  [O.  Fr.  manicordon;  Fr. 
manichordion  ;  It.  monocordo;  Gr.  mono- 
chordon  —  monos,  alone,  single,  and  chorde, 
a  string  —  because  originally  an  instrument 
with  a  single  string.]  A  musical  instrument 
in  the  form  of  a  spinet,  whose  strings,  like 
those  of  the  clarichord,  are  covered  with 
little  pieces  of  cloth  to  deaden  and  soften 
their  sounds;  whence  it  is  called  the  Dumb 
Spinet. 

Manicon  (man'i-kon),  n.  [L.,  a  plant,  the 
juice  of  which  was  supposed  to  produce 
madness,  from  Gr.  manikos,  relating  to 
madness,  from  mania,  madness.  See  MANIA.] 
A  species  of  nightshade. 

Bewitch  hermetick  men  to  run 

Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon.     Hudibras. 

Manldse  (mnn'i-de).  n.  pi.  A  family  of  eden- 
tate mammals,  including  only  the  scaly  ant- 
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•aters  or  pauolms,  found  both  In  Ada  and  ! 
Africa.     Sae  MAHia. 
M«nle.tn    [L.nwnt*    See  MANIA]  Mania; 


tlanif 
Engendered  of  humour.  melancholic. 

Manifest  (man'l-fest),  a.     [L 

TrWeS.  palpable,  that  may  be  laid  hold  of 
by  the  hand-said  bysome  tobecompoundcd 
of  montu,  the  hand,  and  root  /M,  to  bind,  | 
br  others  of  tnantu,  the  hand,  and  festia. 
pp.  of  obs.  fendo,  to  dash  against.)  1.  Plain; 
open;  clearly  visible  to  the  eye  or  obvious 
to  the  understanding;  apparent;  not  ob- 
scure or  difficult  to  be  seen  or  understood. 

That  which  may  be  known  of  Cod  is  m**i/ta  in 
them.  Rom-  '-  "• 

Tans  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appeared 

Dryatn. 

It  Detected;  convicted:  with  o/.    [Bare.] 

Calistho  there  stood  manifest  ff^shame.      Dryden. 

STIC.  Open,  clear,  apparent,  visible,  con- 
spicuous, plain  obvious,  evident. 

Manifest  (man'i-festX  n.  l.t  A  public  de- 
claration- an  open  statement ;  a  manifesto. 
*.  A  document  signed  by  the  master  of  a 
Teasel  at  the  place  of  lading,  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  custom-house,  containing  a  specific 
description  of  the  ship  and  her  cargo,  with 
the  destination  of  the  ship  and  of  each  pack- 
age of  the  goods,  Ac. 

Manifest  (man'i-fest).  ».«  [L.  manifesto 
See  the  adjective.)  1.  To  disclose  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  understanding;  to  show  plainly; 
to  put  beyond  doubt  or  question;  to  display; 
to  exhibit. 

There  is  nothing  hid.  which  shall  not  be  man,. 
/eaed.  Mark  Iv.  sa. 

Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not.    Stiak. 

2.  In  com.  to  exhibit  the  manifest  or  invoice 
of ;  to  declare  at  the  custom-house ;  as,  to 
manifest  a  cargo.  —  SYN.  To  reveal,  show, 
prove,  evidence,  exhibit,  declare,  evince, 
make  known,  disclose,  display. 
Manifestable,  Manifestable  (man'i-fest- 
a-bl,  man'i-feat-i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
manifested. 

There  is  no  other  way  than  this  that  is  manifest- 
iffle  either  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  experience. 

Dr.  H.  Afore. 

Manifestation  ( man'i-fes-ta"shon  X  n.  [  L. 
manijeftatio,  manifestationis,  from  tnani- 
fetto.  to  exhibit  clearly.  See  MANIFEST,  a.  ] 
The  act  of  manifesting  or  disclosing  what  is 
secret,  unseen,  or  obscure;  a  making  evident 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  understanding;  the  ex- 
hibition of  anything  by  clear  evidence;  dis- 
play; revelation;  as,  the  man\festatioti  of 
God's  power  in  creation. 

The  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy  ought 
to  he  performed,  requires  this  public  manifestation 
of  them  at  the  great  day.  Atterbury. 

ManifestedneBS  (raan'l-fest-ed-nesX  » 
State  of  being  manifested. 

Manlfestible,  o.    See  MANIFESTABLE. 

Manifestly  (man'i-fest-li),  ode.     In  a  man!-  I 
fest  manner;  clearly;  evidently;  plainly. 

ManifestnesB  (man'l-fest-nesX  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  manifest;  obvious- 
ness. 

Manifesto  (man-i-fes'to).  n.  [It;  L,  mani- 
/fstus,  manifest )  A  public  declaration, 
usually  of  a  sovereign  or  government,  mak- 
ing known  certain  intentions,  or  proclaim- 
ing certain  opinions  and  motives  in  refer- 
ence to  some  act  or  course  of  conduct  done 
or  contemplated ;  as,  a  manifesto  declaring 
an  Intention  to  begin  war. 

Frederick,  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the 
Empire  against  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  Pope. 
Hitman. 

Manifold  (rnan'i-foM),  a      (Many  and  /.M  ] 

1.  Numerous  and  various  in  kindorquality; 
many  in  number;  numerous;  multiplied. 

0  Lord,  how  man>fota  xte  thy  works!  Pi.  civ.  34. 

1  know  your  maitifolm  transgressions.     Amos  v.  13. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  embracing  many  points, 
features,  or  characteristics ;  complicated  in 
character ;  Involving  many  subjects :  used 
with  nouns  in  the  singular  number;  as,  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  Ood,  or  his  manifuiil 
grace.  Bph.  ill.  10;  1  Pet  iv.  10.  "The  mont- 
fold  use  of  friendship  '    Daeon. 

Manifold  (man'i-fold).  adv.  Many  times,  or 
by  many  times. 

There  Is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or 
brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Gads  <ak«,  wh*  shall  not  receive  ~tm/,vV  more  In 
this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ever 

l.uke  xviil.  ag.  30. 
With  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create, 
Crautr  so  manifeU  HilUn 

(man'IfoldX  c.i     To  multiply; 


specifically,  to  multiply  impressions  of,  as 

a  letter,  by  means  of  a  manifold-writer. 
Manifold  (man'i-fold),  n.    A  copy  made  by 

a  manifold-writer. 
Manifolded  t  (man'i-f«ld-«d),  a.     Having 

many  doublings  or  complications. 

His  puissant  arms  about  his  noble  breasL 
And  m**i/tlded  shield,  he  bound  about  his  wnst. 
Sfenstr. 

Manifoldly  (man'i-f61d-li),  adv.  In  a  mani- 
fold manner;  in  many  ways. 

The  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did  mam'- 
/eltUy  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of 
loo  great  a  burden.  5Ma*. 

Manlfoldness  (man'i-fold-nes),  n.  State  of 
bc'ing  manifold;  multiplicity. 

Manifold-writer  (man'i-fold-rit-er),  n.  A 
writing  apparatus  for  taking  several  copies 
of  a  letter  or  document  at  once  by  a  stylus, 
upon  thin  tissue  or  tracing  paper  inter- 
leaved with  black  oiled  sheets,  the  strokes 
of  the  stylus  causing  markings  to  be  simul- 
taneously transferred  to  each  sheet  of  thin 

Manlfbrm  (man'i-form),  a.  [L.  numui,  the 
hand,  aud  forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  the 
hand. 

Maniglion  (ma-nil'yon),  n.  [It.  maniglw, 
a  handle.  SeeMANIUO.)  In  gun.  one  of  two 
handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Manihot,  Manihoc  (man'i-hot,  man'i-hok), 
n.  See  MANIOC. 

Manikin  (man'i-kin),  n.  [Man,  and  dim. 
ending  -itin,  -kin.  Comp.  bootikin,  lamb- 
kin, Ac.]  1.  A  little  man;  a  dwarf;  a  pigmy. 
2.  An  artiflcial  anatomical  preparation, 
made  with  pasteboard,  plaster,  Ac.,  exhibit- 
ing all  parts  of  the  body,  upon  which  sur- 
geons practise  the  application  of  bandages, 
•w.  Called  also  a  I'hantom. 

Manil,  Manilla  (man'U,  ma-nil'la),  n.  Same 
as  ManUio. 

Manllio  (ma-nil'i-6),  n.  [It.  maniglio,  a 
bracelet,  a  handle  (see  MANIQLION),  dim 
derived  from  L.  manut,  the  hand.]  1.  A 
ring  or  bracelet  worn  in  Africa  as  an  orna- 
ment for  the  arm  or  leg. 

Their  arms  and  legs  chained  with  manilios  or 
voluntary  bracelets.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  A  piece  of  copper  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe, passing  as  money  among  certain  tribes 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  Simmands. 

Manilla  (ma-nil'la),  n.  A  kind  of  cheroot 
manufactured  in  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Manilla-hemp,  Manila-hemp  (ma-nilln- 
hemp).  n.  [From  Manilla,  the  largest  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  ]  A  fibrous  material 
obtained  from  the  Hum  ttxtilis,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  Philippine  Isles,  &c., 
from  which  excellent  ropes  and  cables  are 
made.  See  M  i  -  \<  i  v 

Manilla-rOpe(nia-niria-r6p),  n.  Rope  made 
from  manilla-hemp.  See  MANILLA-HEMP. 

Manioc  (man'i-ok),  n.  [Pp.  and  Brazil,  man- 
dioca.]  An  American  plant  of  the  genus 
Manihot,  nat.  order  Euphorbiacere.  The 
genus  consists  of  woody  or  shrubby  plants 
with  fleshy  tuberous  roots,  palmately  di- 
vided leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  pan- 
icles of  dioscious  flowers.  From  the  fleshy 
tubers  of  M.  utilissima  tapioca  and  cassava 
are  prepared.  See  CASSAVA  and  TAPIOCA. 

Maniple  (man'l-pl),  n  [  L  manifndus,  mani- 
plus,  a  handful,  a  company  of  soldiers 
mrmtu,  the  hand,  and  pic,  root  of  plfnus. 
full]  1.  A  handful.  'Maniples  of  papers.' 
H.  Jonson, — 2.  In  Rom.  antiq.  a  company  of 
soldiers  consisting  of  sixty  common  soldiers, 
two  centurions,  and  a  standard-bearer. 

The  very  maniples  forsooth  are  to  break  ranks 
without  orders.  Bfntlty. 

S.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  some  other 
Episcopal  churches,  one  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments assumed  by  a  bishop  after  the  Confl- 
teor  in  the  mass,  and  byapriestafterthe  stole 
and  before  the  chasuble.  Originally,  the  man- 
iple was  nothing  more  than  a  strip  of  fine 
linen,  attached  to  the  left  arm,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wiping  the  chalice  previous  to  the 
Bret  oblation.  It  afterwards  came  to  be 
enriched  with  embroidery,  like  the  stole, 
and  Anally  became  merely  an  ornament 
worn  by  the  priest  and  his  assistants  above 
the  left  wrist  at  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist.  It  Is  now  of  the  same  width  and 
colour  as  the  stole  and  the  vestment  or 
chasuble,  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  generally 
aliout  II  yard  in  length.  See  CHASCBLK. 

Manipular  (ma-nip'u-16r),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  maniple. 

Manipulate  (ma-nip'u-lat),  ».l.  [L  L.  man- 
ipulo,  manipulatum,  to  lead  by  the  hand, 
from  L.  nanipulus.  See  MANIPLB.)  1.  To 


handle  or  operate  on  with  the  hands,  as  in 
artistic  or  mechanical  operations;  to  snli- 
ject  to  certain  processes ;  to  treat  or  work 
up;  as,  the  artist  manipulates  his  colours 
with  great  dexterity;  in  experimenting  the 
chemist  requires  to  be  careful  in  m<u 
lating  his  materials  and  apparatus. — 2.  /'/.'/. 
to  operate  upon  skilfully,  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  false  appearance  to;  to 
wrest  for  one's  own  ends;  as,  to  manipulate 
accounts ;  to  manipulate  documentary  evi- 
dence. 

Manipulate  (ma-nip'u-lat),  t).  i.  To  use  the 
hands,  as  in  scientific  experiments,  artistic 
processes,  mechanical  operations,  or  the 
like  •  as,  he  manipulates  neatly  or  success- 
fully. 

Manipulation  (ma-nip'u-la"shon),  n.  [Sf> 
MANIPULATE,  MANIPLE.]  1.  The  art  of 
manipulating  or  working  by  hand;  skilful 
or  artistic  manual  management ;  manual 
and  mechanical  operation  of  any  kind  in 
science  and  art;  specifically,  in  phar.  the 
preparation  of  drugs ;  in  chem.  the  prepar- 
ation and  employment  of  substances  for  ex- 
periments; and  in  animal  magnetism,  the 
motion  of  the  hands  by  which  the  operator 
magnetizes  those  on  whom  he  operates. — 
2.  Fig.  the  act  of  operating  upon  skilfully, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  false  appearance 
to ;  the  giving  of  a  special  turn,  direction, 
or  colour  to  for  one's  own  purposes:  said  of 
figures,  accounts,  reports,  etc. 

There  too.  for  many  years  before  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, there  was  a  gradual  process  of  fttanifulalion  <>f 
primary  religious  instruction  carried  on,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  Jesuit  Oeharbe's  catechism,  working 
up  to  the  full  teaching  of  Papal  infallibility. 

Saturday  Rev. 

Manipulative  (ma-nip'u-lat-iv).  o.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  performed  by  manipulation. 

Manipulator  (ma-nip'u-lat-er),  n.  One  who 
manipulates. 

Manipulatory  (ma-nip'u-la-to-ri),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  manipulation. 

Manis  (ma'nis),  n.  [The  assumed  singular  of 
L.  manes,  ghosts,  from  the  dismal  appearance 
of  the  animals,  and  their  seeking  their  food 
by  night. )  A  genus  of  edentate  mammals 
covered  with  large,  hard,  triangular  scales 
with  sharp  edges,  and  overlapping  each 
other  like  tiles  on  a  roof:  often  called  Scaly 
Lizards,  Scaly  Ant-eaters,  or  Pangolins. 
They  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and 


Four-toed  or  African  Manis  (M.  tetradactyla). 

Africa  and  feed  on  ants,  the  nests  of  which 
they  break  into  with  their  claws,  which  in 
walking  are  turned  in.  They  differ  from  the 
true  ant-eaters  of  South  America  in  little 
else  than  in  being  provided  with  a  scaly 
integument,  and  constitute  with  them  and 
the  armadillo  the  family  Dasypidas.  When 
attacked  they  roll  themselves  up  like  a 
hedgehog ;  their  scales,  which  are  capable 
of  inflicting  unpleasant  wounds  in  the  hands 
of  man  and  the  mouths  of  predaceous  ani- 
mals, standing  boldly  out. 
Manito,  Manitou  (man'i-to,  man'i-tb),  n. 
Among  certain  of  the  American  Indians,  n 
name  given  to  whatever  is  an  object  of  reli- 
gious awe  or  reverence,  whether  a  good  or 
evil  spirit  or  a  fetish.  Two  manitos  or  spirits 
are  spoken  of  by  pre-eminence,  the  one  the 
spirit  of  good,  the  other  the  spirit  of  evil. 
See  extract. 

Gitche  Manila  the  mighty. 
He  the  Master  of  Life  was  painted 
As  an  egg.  with  points  projecting 
To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 
Everywhere  is  the  C.reat  Spirit. 
'  Was  the  meaning  of  the  symbol. 

Mitche  Afanito  the  mighty. 
He.  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil, 
As  a  serpent  was  depicted. 
As  Kenabeek.  the  great  serpent. 
Very  crafty,  very  cunning. 
Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  hvil. 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol. 


Manitrunk  (man'i-trungk),  n.    [L.  manvf, 
the  hand,  and  trunctu,  trunk.)    In  entom 


rate,  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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a  term  given  to  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
trunk,  in  which  the  head  inosculates,  or  on 
which  it  turns. 

Mankind  (man-kind1,  man'kmd,  or  man- 
kind), n.  [Man  and  kind,  in  sense  of  race, 
stock,  kin,  the  word  being  altered  from  older 
mankin,  A.  Sax.  mancyn.  SeeKlN.]  1.  The 
human  race;  man  taken  collectively;  man. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.         Pofe. 

2.  The  males  of  the  human  race,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  females;  the  male  part  of 
the  human  race. 

Thou  shall  not  lie  with  mankind,  as  with  woman- 
kind. L.ev.  xviii.  33. 

3.t  Human  feelings;  humanity. 

You  whose  mintis  are  good, 

And  have  not  forced  all  mankind  from  your  breasts. 
a.  Jonson. 

Mankind  t  (man 'kind),  a.  1.  Resembling 
man,  not  woman,  in  form  or  nature ;  un- 
womanly; masculine;  coarse;  bold:  often 
applied  by  the  older  poets  to  woman  in  a 
bad  sense.  '  A  mankind  witch!  Hence  with 
her,  out  o'  door!'  Shak. 

'Twas  a  sound  knock  she  pave  me, 
A  plaguy  mankind  v\i\.,  how  my  brains  totter  I 
Beau.  &•  Ft. 

2.  Of  virile  power;  ferocious.  'Terrible 
lions,  many  a  mankind  bear.'  Chapman. 

Manks  (mangks),  n.  and  a.    Same  as  Manx. 

Manless  (man'Ies),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  men; 
not  manned,  as  a  boat.  [Rare.]— 2. t  Un- 
manly; base;  cowardly;  dastardly;  unbe- 
coming a  man.  '  Stuffed  with  manless 
cruelty. '  Chapman. 

That  pusillanimity  and  manless  subjugation. 

Waterhouse. 

Manlesslyt  (man'les-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
manly or  inhuman  manner;  inhumanly. 
' Manlessly  dragged  to  the  Grecian  fleet.' 
Chapman. 

Manlike  (manlik),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  man 
in  form  or  nature. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex.  Milton. 

2.  Having  thequalities  proper  to  or  becom- 
ing a  man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman; 
manly. 

Civil  manlike  exercise,  which  might  stir  up,  and 
discipline,  and  ripen  the  strength  they  have. 

Manliness  (manli-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  manly  or  of  possessing  the  attributes 
of  a  man,  especially  boldness  and  courage; 
bravery;  dignity. 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.        Goldsmith. 

Manling  (man'ling),  n.     A  little  man. 

Augustus  often  called  him  his  witty  manling,  for 
the  littleness  of  his  stature.  B.  Jonson. 

Manly  (manli),  a.  [Man  and  term,  ly  (which 
see).]    Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  man; 
not  boyish  or  womanish  ;  firm  ;  brave ;  un- 
daunted; dignified;  noble;  stately. 
His  big  manly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Shak. 

I'll .  .  .  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shak.  t 

Serene  and  manly,  hardened  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.  Dryden. 

He  moves  with  manly  grace.  Dryden. 

Manly  (manli),  adv.    With  courage  like  a 

man;  manfully;  courageously.     'This  tune 

goes  manly.'    Shak. 
Man-mercer  (man'mer-ser),  n.     One  who 

deals  by  retail  in  cloths,  Ac.,  for  male  attire; 

a  woollen  draper. 
Man-midwife  (man'mid-wlf),  n.  A  man  who 

practises  obstetrics;  an  accoucheur. 
Man-milliner  (man'mil-in-er),  n.    A  male 

maker  of  millinery ;    hence,  a  man   who 

busies  himself  with  trifling  occupations  or 

embellishments. 
Man-minded  (man'mind-ed),  a.  Having  the 

mind  or  qualities  of  a  man. 

When  his  man-minded  offset  (Queen  Elizabeth)  rose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  five.  Tennyson. 

Man-mountain  (man'moun-tan),  n.  A  man 
of  gigantic  size;  a  giant.  Swift. 

Manna  (man'na),  n.  [Generally  derived  from 
the  Heb.  ^nan  hu,  what  is  it?]  1.  In  Scrip,  a 
substance  miraculously  furnished  as  food 
for  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  Ex.  xvi.  15.  What 
the  substance  was  is  unknown.  Ehrenberg, 
in  his  Symbolce  Physicce,  affirms  it  to  have 
been  the  saccharine  substance  called  Mount 
Sinai  manna  yielded  by  the  shrub  Tamar- 
iscus  mannifera  of  that  region,  a  species  of 
tamarisk.  Hence—  2.  Divineor  spiritual  food. 
3.  Inphar.  the  sweet  concrete  juice  which  is 
obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  a 


species  of  ash,  Fraxinus  Ornus,  a  native  of 
Sicily,  Calabria,  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  either  naturally  concreted 
or  exsiccated  and  purified  by  art  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  manna  of  commerce  is  collected 
exclusively  in  Sicily,  where  the  manna-ash 
is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  regular 
plantations,  called  frasinetti.  The  best 
manna  is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  light,  friabU-, 
and  somewhat  transparent.  It  has  a  slight 
peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish  taste  mixed 
with  a  alight  degree  of  bitterness,  and  is 
employed  aa  a  gentle  laxative  for  children 
or  persons  of  weak  habits.  It  is,  however, 
generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  more 
active  medicines.  It  consists  principally  of 
a  crystal  lizable  sugar  named  mannite,  and 
an  uncrystallizable  sugar  which  possesses 
the  sweet  and  purgative  properties.  Other 
sweetish  secretions  exuded  by  some  other 
plants  growing  in  warm  and  dry  climates, 
as  the  Eucalyptus  mannifera  of  Australia, 
the  Tamaris  mannifera  or  gallicaof  Arabia 
and  Syria,  are  considered  to  be  kinds  of 
manna.  Small  quantities  of  manna,  known 
under  the  name  of  Brian$on  manna,  are 
obtained  from  the  common  larch  (Larix 
europcea). 

Manna-ash  (man'na-ash),  n.  Fraxinus 
Ornus.  See  MANNA. 

Manna-croup  (man'na-krbp),  n.  1.  A  gran- 
ular preparation  of  wheat-flour  deprived  of 
bran.  It  consists  of  the  large  hard  grains 
of  wheat -flour  retained  in  the  bolting- 
machine  after  the  fine  flour  has  been  passed 
through  its  meshes.  The  French  call  it 
gemouie  or  semouline,  and  the  finest  kind 
of  it  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  south  of 
France.  It  is  used  for  making  soups,  pud- 
dings, <fcc.  —2.  The  prepared  seeds  of  a  grass, 
Glyceria  fluitans. 

Manner  (man'ner),  n.  [O.E.  manere,  from 
Fr.  maniere,  manner,  from  O.  Fr.  manier, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  hand,  from  L.  manus, 
the  hand— properly,  the  method  of  handling 
a  thing.]  1.  The  mode  in  which  anything  is 
done ;  the  way  of  performing  or  effecting 
anything;  mode  of  action;  method;  style; 
form;  fashion. 

Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare. 

Dryden. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  themselves 
after  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner. 

Atterbury. 

2.  Especially,  customary  or  characteristic 
mode  of  acting,  conducting  one's  self,  and 
the  like ;  peculiar  or  habitual  way  or  car- 
riage; habitual  style,  bearing,  or  conduct. 

Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them. 

Acts  xvii.  2. 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  great  a  difference 
was  in  the  humour,  disposition,  and  manner  of  the 
army  under  Essex,  and  the  other  under  Waller. 

Clarendon. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words. 
Richardson. 

Specifically,  (a)  the  characteristic  style  of 
writing  or  thought  in  an  author,  or  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  of  an  artist.  See  extract 
under  MANNERISM.  (&)  pi.  General  way  of 
life;  customary  conduct;  morals;  habits. 

Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climes, 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times.   Popt. 

(c)pl.  Carriage  or  behaviour,  considered  as 
decorous  or  indecorous,  polite  or  unpolite, 
pleasing  or  displeasing ;  especially,  cere- 
monious behaviour;  decent  and  respectful 
deportment;  civility. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse.  Swift. 

Virtue  itself  offends  when  coupled  with  forbidding 
manners.  Middleton. 

Shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take 
that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason  of 
mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  manners)  South. 

3.  Sort;  kind :  in  this  use  having  often  the 
sense  of  a  plural  =  sorts,  kinds. 

Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs. 

Luke  xi.  42. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  .  .  .  shall  say  all  •man- 
ner of  evil  against  you  falsely.  Mat.  v.  1 i. 

— In  a  manner,  in  acertain  degree,  measure, 
or  sense;  to  a  certain  extent;  as,  it  is  in  a 
manner  done  already. 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common,     i  Sam.  xxi.  5. 

Augustinus  does  in  a  manner  confess  the  charge. 

SYN.  Form,  method,  custom,  habit,  fashion, 

air,  look,  mien,  aspect,  appearance. 
Manner  t  (man'er),  n.    A  thing  stolen  and 

found  in  the  hands  of  the  thief;  mainour. 
Mannered  (man'nerd),  a.   1.  Having  or  pos 

sessed  of  manners,  carriage,  or  conduct. 

Beseeching  you 

To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Mannered  as  she  is  born.  Shalt. 


2.  In  the  fine  arts,  exhibiting  the  peculiar 
style  of  an  author  or  artist,  more  particu- 
larly in  its  objectionable  form.      'Hence 
inspiration  plans  his  mannered  lays. '  Grain- 
ger. 

Mannerism  (man'ner- izm),  n.  Adherence 
to  the  same  manner;  uniformity  of  mannt  i . 
especially  a  tasteless  uniformity,  without 
freedom  or  variety;  excessive  adherence  to 
a  characteristic  mode  or  manner  of  action 
or  treatment. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even 
agreeable,  when  the  manner,  though  vicious,  is  na- 
tural. Few  readers,  for  example,  would  be  willing 
to  part  with  the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  of  Burke. 
But  a  mannerism  which  does  not  sit  easy  on  the 
mannerist,  which  has  been  adopted  on  principle,  and 
which  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  effort,  is 
always  offensive.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of 
Johnson.  Macaulay. 

Mannerist  (man'ner-ist),  n.  One  addicted 
to  mannerism;  one  who  in  action  or  treat- 
ment adheres  to  one  unvaried  manner, 
whether  natural  or  copied:  said  especially 
of  writers  and  artists.  See  extract  under 
MANNERISM. 

Mannerliness  (man'ner-li-nesV  n.  The 
quality  of  being  mannerly,  or  civil  and  re- 
spectful in  behaviour;  civility;  complais- 
ance. 

Mannerly  (man'ner-li),  a.  Showing  good 
manners;  correct  in  deportment ;  civil;  re- 
spectful; complaisant;  not  rude  or  vulgar. 

What  thou  think'st  meet  and  is  most  mannerly. 
5*8*. 

Mannerly  (man'ner-li),  adv.  With  good 
manners  or  civility;  respectfully;  without 
rudeness. 

Better  it  is  to  lap  one's  pottage  like  a  dog,  than  to 
eat  it  mannerly  with  a  spoon  of  the  devil's  giving. 
Fuller. 

Manners-bit  (man'nerz-bit),  n.  A  portion 
of  a  dish  left  by  guests  that  the  host  may 
not  feel  himself  reproached  for  insufficient 
preparation.  [Local.] 

Mannheim  Gold  (manlnm  gold),  n.  [From 
Mannheim,  in  Baden,  where  it  was  origin- 
ally made.]  A  brass  containing  80  parts 
copper  and  20  parts  zinc,  used  by  jewellers 
to  imitate  gold. 

ManniMn(mau'i-kin),  n.  Same  as  Manikin. 
Beattie. 

Manning!  (man'ing),  n.  A  day's  work  of  a 
man. 

Mannish  (man'ish),  a,  1.  Having  the  na- 
ture of  man;  proper  to  the  human  species; 
human.  Gower.  [Rare.] — 2.  Characteristic 
of  or  resembling  a  man  as  distinguished 
from  a  woman;  hence,  as  applied  to  a 
woman,  masculine;  unwomanly.  'A  woman 
impudent  and  mannish  grown.'  Shak. 

She's  as  much  too  mannish  as  he  too  womanish. 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

3.  Simulating  manhood ;  having  the  air  or 
appearance  of  manliness  without  the  reality. 
[Kare.J 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have.        Shak. 

4.  Characteristic  of  the  age  of  manhood. 
'Though  now  our  voices  have  got  the  man- 
nish crack.'    Shak. 

Mannishly  (man'ish-Ii),  adv.  In  a  mannish 
manner;  boldly. 

Mannishness  (man'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mannish;  boldness;  mas- 
culineness.  'The  painted  faces,  the  man- 
nishness,  and  monstrous  disguisedness  of 
one  sex. '  Bp.  Hall. 

Mannite  (manlt),  n.  (C6H1406.)  A  peculiar 
variety  of  sugar  obtained  from  manna,  of 
which  it  forms  the  greater  part.  "When 
manna  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
solution  as  it  cools  deposits  the  mannite  in 
flaky  and  circular  crystals,  often  arranged 
in  concentric  groups.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  juices  which  exude  from  several  species 
of  cherry  and  apple,  in  various  mushrooms, 
in  some  roots,  such  as  that  of  celery,  in 
the  fermented  juice  of  beet-root,  carrots, 
onions,  &c.,  and  also  in  some  sea- weeds, 
such  as  Laminaria  saccharina.  It  has  a 
faint  sweetish  taste.  Called  also  Mushroom- 
sugar. 

Manoeuvre  (ma-no'ver  or  ma-nu'ver),  n. 
[Fr.  manoeuvre — main,  L.  manus,  the  hand, 
and  ceuwe,  L.  opera,  work.]  1.  A  regulated, 
dexterous  movement,  particularly  in  an 
army  or  navy;  any  evolution,  movement,  or 
change  of  position  among  companies,  bat- 
talions, regiments,  ships,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  forces  in  the  best 
manner  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  English  commander  wore  close  round   upon 

the  enemy,  and  actually  separated  their  line,  placing 

the  central  ships  of  the  French  between  two  fires. 

This  bold  and  masterly  manoeuvre  proved  decisive. 

Belsham. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  £Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  to/tig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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i  If  uusnment with  address  or  artful  design; 
an  adroit  procedure;  Intrigue;  stratagem. 

To  make  them  the  principal,  not  IS.  "coodwy 
theatre  of  their  man**vrtt  lot  securing  a  deter- 
mtoed  majority  in  Parliament.  *«»*». 

S.  A  silly  affected  trick  of  manner  to  attract 
notice-  u.  he  Is  full  of  manauvra.  [Scotch.  ] 

Manoeuvre  (ma-no'ver  or  ma-nu'ver),  t>.«. 
pret  4  pp.  manoeuvred ;  ppr  manoeuvr- 
ing 1  To  perform  manosuvres;  to  move  or 
change  poaitlont  among  troopi  or  ships  for 
the  purpoae  of  advantageous  attack  or  de- 
fence, or  in  military  exercise  for  the  pur- 
poae of  dlacipllne.  -S.  To  manage  with  ad- 
dreai  or  art;  to  employ  intrigue  or  strata- 
gem to  effect  a  purpoae. 

Manoeuvre  (ma-nifver  or  ma-nu'ver),  ».t  To 
change  the  position  of,  at  troops  or  ships; 
to  make  to  perform  evolutions. 

Sir  Geo.  Rodney  .  .  .  no"  ma»<r*vr«t  the  Heet 
with  such  dull.  »»  t»  g*m  the  wind  of  the  enemy 
during  the  night  and  entirely  to  preclude  their  retreat. 

Manoeuvrer  (ma-ntt'ver-er  or  ma-nu'ver- 
cr)  n.  One  who  manoeuvres. 

Man-of-straw  (man'ov-stra),  n.  See  under 
MAN 

Man-of-war  (man'ov-war),  n.  An  anned 
ship-  a  government  vessel,  employed  for  the 
purpoae*  of  war.  —  Man-of-war  bird.  Same 
a*  Frigate-bird  (which  Ke).  —  Portuguese 
tiuin-afuar.  a  sailor's  name  for  the  1'hy- 
talia  pelagiea  or  atlantica.  See  I'll  VSAI.I  A 

Man-of-waVs-man  (man-ov-warz'man),  n. 
A  seaman  belonging  to  a  ship-of-war. 

Manometer,  Manoscope  (ma-nom'et-cr, 
nian'6-skdp),  n.  [Gr.  manot,  rare,  not  dense, 
and  metron,  measure,  ikopei,  to  view. )  An 
Instrument  to  measure  or  show  the  altera- 
tions in  the  rarity  or  density  of  the  air.  or 
to  measure  the  rarity  of  any  gas.  As,  how- 
ever, the  rarity  of  a  gag  Is  proportional  to  its 
elastic  force,  so  long  as  Ita  temperature  and 
chemical  composition  remain  unchanged, 
such  Instruments  as  measure  the  elastic 
force  of  gases  or  steam  are  also  properly 
termed  manometers.  They  are  variously 
constructed. 

Manometrtc,  Manometrlcal  (man-6-mef- 
rik,  man-6-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
manometer;  made  by  the  manometer;  aa, 
manometric  observations. 

Manor  (man'or),  n.  [O.Fr.  manoir,  maneir, 
tnaner,  I.  I.  manerium,  a  dwelling-place,  a 
mansion,  from  L  maneo,  to  stay,  to  dwell.  ] 
l.t  Dwelling;  habitation.  Chaucer.- 2.  In 
lav,  a  lordship  or  barony  held  by  a  lord  and 
•ubject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-baron 
held  by  him ;  the  Jurisdiction  appertaining 
to  such  a  court 

Manor  was  originally  a  district  of  ground  held  by 
a  lord  or  great  personage  who  kept  to  himself  such 
parts  of  it  as  were  necessary  for  his  own  use.  which 
were  called  ttrrtt  ttominifaUs.  or  demesne  lands,  and 
distributed  the  rest  to  freehold  tenants.  .  .  .  Manors 
were  also  called  baronies,  as  they  still  are  lordships, 
and  each  baron  or  lord  was  empowered  to  hold  a 
domestic  court  called  the  court  baron  for  redressing 
misdemeanours  and  nuisances  within  the  manor,  and 
for  settling  disputes  of  property  among  the  tenants. 
Hoilty  cV  WHvtly. 

3  In  American  late,  a  tract  o'f  land  occu- 
pied by  tenants  who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to 
the  proprietor,  sometimes  in  kind,  and 
sometimes  perform  certain  stipulated  ser- 
vices, BurriU 

Han-Orchis (man-orTiis),  n  [Prom  a  fancied 
resemblance  between  its  lip  and  the  body  of 
a  man  hung  by  the  head. )  A  plant,  .deero* 
anthropophora,  nat.  order  Orchirtacerc,  a 
greenish-flowered  orchid  which  grows  in 
meadows  and  pastures  In  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. The  genus  is  distinguished  from 
orchil  by  the  absence  of  a  spur,  but  con- 
tnins  no  species  of  importance. 

Manor-house,  Manor-seat  (man'or-hous. 
man'or-set),  n.  The  house  or  mansion  be- 
longing to  a  manor. 

Manorial,  Manorial  I  (ma-n6'ri-al,  ma-ne'- 
n  nl).  a.  Pertaining  to  a  manor. 

They  have  no  civil  liberty;  their  children  belong 
not  tu  them,  but  to  their  manorial  lord.    W .  Toett. 

Manor-seat,  n.    Bee  MANOR-HOUSE. 

Manoscope,  «     Bee  MANOMETER. 

Manosoopy  (ma-nosTto-pl),  n.  [Or.  manoi, 
thin,  mfikapeft,  to  examine.]  That  branch 
of  physics  which  concerns  Itself  with  the 
determination  of  the  density  of  vapours  and 

Manovery  (ma-n6'ver-l),  n.  In  lav,  a  de- 
vice or  manoeuvring  to  catch  game  illc- 

Manpleaser  (man'plez./'r),  n  One  who 
pleases  men,  or  who  exhibits  servility  to 
gain  the  favour  of  men. 

Man-quellerl  (manltwcl-er).  n.  A  man- 
killer;  a  manslayer;  a  murderer. 


Wilt  thou  kill  God'i  officers  and  the  king's?  O 
Ihm,  honey-seed  (homicide)  rogue  1  thou  art  aTioney. 
seed ;  a  ,**H-f**Utr,  and  a  woman-queller.  .•>*,.* 

Man-rent,  Manred  (man'rent,  man'red), « 
[Man-rent  Is  a  corruption  of  manred,  OK 
rnanrede,  homage;  from  man,  and  term. 
nd  ndt(*i  In  kindred);  It  thus  corresponds 
to  homage,  from  homo,  a  man.)  In  Scott 
taw  personal  service  or  attendance.  It  was 
the 'token  of  a  species  of  bondage,  whereby 
free  persons  became  bondmen,  or  followers 
of  those  who  were  their  patrons  or  de- 
tandsn 

Man-rope  (man'rop),  n.  One  of  the  ropes 
suspended  from  stanchions  on  each  side  of 
a  gangway  used  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing a  ship's  side,  hatchways,  &c. 

Mansard  Roof  (man 'sard  rof),  n,  [From 
Francois  J/aiward,  a  French  architect,  the 
inventor,  who  died  in  16%.]  A  roof  formed 


Mansard  Roof. 
A.  Tie-beam.     B.  Collar-beam.    CC,  Rafters. 

with  an  upper  and  under  set  of  rafters  on 
each  side,  the  under  set  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  perpendicular  than  the  upper. 
Called  also  Curb-roof. 

Manse  (mans),  n.  [Norm,  manse,  a  farm 
with  a  house  attached;  L.L.  mannu*,  man- 
gum,  a  residence,  from  L.  maneo,  mansum, 
to  stay,  to  dwell.  ]  1. 1  A  house  or  habitation 
with  or  without  land ;  particularly,  a  par- 
sonage house.— 2.  In  Scotland,  properly  the 
dwelling-house  of  a  parochial  clergyman, the 
ground  allotted  to  him  being  termed  his 
a/-'"';  hence,  the  dwelling-house  reserved 
for  the  minister  of  any  Presbyterian  church. 
—Capital  maiue.t  a  manor-house  or  lord's 
court 

This  lady  died  at  her  capital  mantt*l  Fencot  near 
llicester  in  1111.  T.  ll'arton. 

Manservant  (man'ser-vant),  n.  A  male  ser- 
vant. 

Mansion  (man'shon),  n.  (L.  mansio,  man- 
gionis,  from  maneot  to  dwell.)  1.  Any  place 
of  residence;  a  house,  especially  a  house  of 
considerable  size  and  pretension;  a  habitu- 
tinn;  an  abode. 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions. 

jll.   XIV.  2. 

Thy  mansion  wants  thcc,  Adam.      Milton. 
These  poets  ne;ir  our  print.es  *.leep, 
And  in  nne  grave  their  mansions  keep.  Denham 

2  The  house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor;  a 
manor-house. 

Mansion  (nmn'shon),  r.i.  To  dwell;  to  re- 
side. I  Rare] 

Visible  as  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  other  meteors; 
as  also  the  rest  of  the  creatures  tnansioning  therein. 

Mede. 

Mansionary  (man'shon -a -ri),  a.    Resident; 

residentiary;  as,man*ionary  canons.  Wright. 
Mansion-house  (man'shon-hous),  n.  The 

house  in  which  one  resides ;  an  inhabited 

house;  a  manor-house. 

(A  burglary)  must  be.  according  to  Sir  Fdward 
Coke's  defintnon.  in  a  mansion-house,  and  therefore 
to  account  for  the  reason  why  breaking  open  a 
church  is  burglary,  he  quaintly  observes  that  it  is 
domus  mansionalis  Dei.  Blackstont. 

—The  Mansion-house,  the  official  residence 
of  the  Lord-mayor  of  London. 
Mansionry  (man'shon-ri),  n.     Practice  of 
building  places  of  abode.    [Rare.] 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve. 

By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 

Smells  wooingiy  here.  SkaJt. 

Manslaughter  (man'sla-ter).  n.  1.  The 
slaughter  or  killing  of  a  man  or  of  men;  de- 
struction of  the  human  species;  murder. 

To  overcome  In  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  Milton. 

2.  In  Uiw,  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  man 
without  malice,  express  or  implied.  This 
may  be  voluntary,  upon  a  sudden  heat  or 
excitement  of  anger;  or  involuntary,  but  in 
the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act.  Man- 
slaughter difTera  from  murder  in  not  pro- 
ceeding from  malice  prepense  or  deliberate, 
which  is  essential  to  constitute  murder.  It 
differs  from  excusable  homicide,  "being  done 
tn  consequence  of  some  unlawful  act. 


whereas  excusable   homicide   happens   in 

consequence  of  misadventure. 
Manslayer  (man'sla-er),  n.    One  that  has 

Blnin  a  human  being.     'Cities  of  refuge  for 

tlit-  maialayer.'    Num.  xxxv.  6. 
Manstealer  (man'stel-er),n.  One  who  steals 

human  beings,  generally  for  the  purpose  of 

selling  them  as  slaves,    'for  liars,  for  man- 

itealen.'    1  11m.  1.  10. 
Manstealing  (man'stel-lng),  n.    The  act  of 

stealing  a  human  being  to  sell  into  slavery. 
Man-sty  (man'sti),  n.    A  sty  or  dwelling 

unlit  for  human  habitation ;  a  filthy  dwell- 
ing-place. 

The  landlord  who,  as  too  many  do,  neglects  his 
cottages  till  they  become  man-sties,  to  breed  pauper- 
ism  and  disease.  Kingslty. 

Mansuete  (man'swet),  o.  [L.  mamuetut, 
tame— manti«,  the  hand,  taiAstteico,nietuin, 
to  become  accustomed.)  Tame;  gentle;  not 
wild  or  ferocious.  'Domestic  and  man- 
mete  birds.'  Ray.  [Rare.] 
Mansuetude  (man'swe-tud),  n.  [L.  man- 
guetitdo,  from  maneitetua.  See  MANSUETE.] 
Tameness;  mildness;  gentleness.  Herbert. 
[Rare.] 

Manswear  (man'swar),  ».  i.    Same  as  Jfatn- 
Kwear. 

Manswora  (man'swdrn),  pp.  [A.  Sax.  nutn- 
swerian,  to  swear  wickedly,  to  forswear— 
man,  sin, wickedness,  and  swerian,  to  swear.  ] 
Perjured.  [Scotch.]  See  MAINSWEAR. 
Manta  (man'ta),  n.  [Sp.  manta,  a  blanket.  ] 
A  flat  fish  that  is  very  troublesome  to  pearl- 
flshers. 

Mantchoo,  n.    See  MANOHOO. 
Manteau  (man-to),  n.  pi    Manteaus  or 
Manteaux  (man-toz).    [Fr.]    A  mantle;  a 
cloak.    'The  yellow  manteaus  of  the  bride.' 
Hudibras. 

Mantel  (man'tel),  n.  [O.Fr.  mantel,  Fr.  man- 
teau.  (See  MANTLE.)  Though  mantel  and 
mantle  are  really  the  same  word,  they  are 
differently  spelled  to  mark  the  different 
senses  of  the  two  forms.]  The  ornamental 
work  above  a  fireplace;  especially,  a  narrow 
shelf  or  slab  chiefly  used  to  support  orna- 
ments; a  mantel-piece;  a  mantel-shelf. 
Mantelet,  Mantlet  (man'tel-et,  mantlet), 
n.  [Dim.  of  mantle.}  1.  A  small  cloak  worn 
by  women ;  also,  a  wide  and  short  cloak 
with  which  knights  formerly  covered  their 
shields.— 2.  In  fort,  a  kind  of  movable  para- 
pet or  penthouse,  made  of  planks  nailed 
one  over  another  to  the  height  of  almost  a 
feet,  cased  with  tin  and  set  on  wheels.  In 
a  siege  this  is  driven  before  pioneers  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  enemy's  small  shot. 
Mantelinet  (man'tel-in),  n.  A  little  mantle 
used  by  knights  at  tournaments. 
Mantellia  (man-tel'i-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Dr.  Mantell.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  cycadifonn 
plants,  chiefly  found  in  the  oolite  of  the 
Isle  of  Portland.  The  stem  is  cylindrical 
ami  covered  with  transverse  impressions  of 
leaf  bases.  The  internal  structure  resem- 
bles Cycas. 

Mantel-piece  (man'tel-pes),  n.  Popularly, 
the  same  as  mantel  or  mantel-shelf.  In  arch. 
distinguished  as  the  horizontal  decoration 
in  front  of  the  mantel-tree,  supported  by 
the  jambs  of  a  chimney-piece,  and  itself  sup- 
porting the  mantel-shelf. 
Mantel-shelf  (man'tel-shelf),  "•  The  shelf 
or  horizontal  slab  of  a  mantel. 
Mantel-tree  (man'tel-tre),  n.  In  arch,  a 
beam  behind  the  mantel-piece  serving  as  a 
lintel  to  a  fireplace,  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  brick  arch,  to  which  the  name  is  also  given. 
Mantle  (man'tik),  a.  [Gr.  man(t<-<»,  from 
mantis,  a  prophet.]  Relating  to  prophecy 
or  divination,  or  to  one  supposed  to  be  in- 
spired; prophetic. 

Mantlchor,  Mantlcor,  n.    See  MANTIOEK. 
Mantidse  (man'ti-de),  n.  pi.    A  family  of  or- 
thopterous  insects,  named  from  the  genus 
Mantis. 

Mantlger  (man'ti-Jer),  rather  Mantlchor, 
Mantlcor  (man'ti-kor),  n.  [L.  mantichora, 
Gr.  mantichoras,  martichoras,  a  fabulous 
Indian  beast  with  a  human  face,  a  lion's 
body,  and  a  scorpion's  tail,  from  Per.  mard- 
Tchora,  man-eater — mard,  man,  and  khavr, 
an  eater.)  1.  In  her.  a  monster  with  the 
face  of  a  man,  the  body  of  a  lion  or  tiger, 
long  spiral  horns,  and  the  tail  of  a  scorpion. 
2  A  large  monkey  or  baboon.  Arbuthnot. 
Mantilla  (man-tilla),  n.  [Sp. ;  same  origin  m 
mantle  (which  see).)  1.  A  hood;  a  woman's 
head-covering,  which  falls  down  upon  the . 
shoulders  and  may  be  used  as  a  veil:  worn 
In  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies. —  2.  A 
light  cloak  or  covering  thrown  over  the 
dress  of  a  lady. 


Fate.  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  IM'T;       pine,  nin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fry. 
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Mantis  (man'tis),  n.  [Gr.,  a  kind  of  locust, 
with  long  thin  fore-legs,  which  are  con- 
stantly in  motion.]  A  genus  of  orthopter- 
ous  insects,  remarkable  for  their  grotesque 
forms.  They  frequent  trees  and  plants,  and 
the  forms  and  colours  of  their  bodies  and 
wings  are  so  like  the  leaves  and  twigs 
which  surround  them  as  to  give  them  re- 
markable power  to  elude  observation.  The 


Pray  ing-  mantis  (Mantis  religiosa). 

M.  reliaiosa,  or  praying-mantis,  has  received 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
anterior  pair  of  legs,  resembling  that  of  a 
person's  hands  at  prayer.  In  their  habits 
they  are  very  voracious,  killing  insects  and 
cutting  them  to  pieces.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  tropical  regions,  but  are  also 
found  in  France,  Spain,  and  the  wanner 
parts  of  Europe. 

Mantis-crab  (man'tis-krab),  n.  A  name 
given  to  Crustacea  of  the  genus  Squilla, 
from  the  second  pair  of  jaw-feet  being  very 
large,  and  formed  very  like  the  fore-legs  of 
insects  of  the  genus  Mantis. 

Mantispa  (man-tis'pa),  n.  A  genus  of  neu- 
ropterous  insects  of  small  size,  and  widely 
dispersed.  They  chiefly  reside  upon  trees. 
Their  fore-legs  are  formed  like  those  in  the 
genus  Mantis. 

MantispicUe  (man-tis'pi-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  neuropterous  insects,  of  which  the  genus 
Mantispa  is  the  type.  See  MANTISPA. 

Mantissa  (man-tis'a),  n.  [L.,  addition,  in- 
crease, a  make-weight  —  an  Etruscan  word.  ] 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  decimal 
part  of  a  logarithm  as  connected  with  the 
integral  part  or  characteristic.  Thus  in  the 
logarithm  of  900=2  "95424  the  characteristic 
is  2,  and  the  mantissa  is  -95424. 

Mantis-shrimp  (  man'  t  la-shrimp),  n.  Ca- 
prella  linearis,  a  crustacean  so-called  from 
Us  resemblance  to  the  mantis  insect. 

Mantle  (man'tl),  n.  [A,  Sax.  mantel,  men- 
tel,  O.Fr.  mantel,  FT.  manteau,  It.  man- 
tello,  G.  D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  mantel,  all  from 
L.  tnantellum  or  mantelum,  a  mantle.  ] 
1.  A  kind  of  cloak  or  loose  garment  to  be 
worn  over  other  garments. 

The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with  mantles 
of  satin.  Baton. 

Hence  —  2.  Fig.  a  cover  ;  a  covering  ;  any- 
thing that  conceals. 

Well  covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle.   Shak. 
Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mantles. 

Hayward. 

3.  In  her.  the  name  given  to  the  cloak  or 
mantle  which  accompanies  and  is  repre- 
sented behind  the  escutcheon.  —  4.  In  zool. 
(a)  the  external  fold  of  the  skin  in  most 
molluscs,  forming  a  cloak  in  which  the 
viscera  are  protected.  (6)  Any  free  outer 
membrane.  —  5.  In  arch,  the  same  as  Mantel 
(which  see).  —  Lady's  mantle.  See  LADY'S- 

MANTLE. 

Mantle  (man'tl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mantled; 
ppr.  mantling.  To  cloak;  to  cover;  to  dis- 
guise; to  obscure. 


So  their  rising  senses 
rant  fumes  that  mantle 


Begin  to  chase  the  igno 

Their  clearer  reason.  *  Shak. 

The  rosy  veils 

Mantling  the  east,  by  Aurora's  peering  hand 
Were  lifted  from  the  water's  breast.          Keats. 

Mantle  (man'tl),  v.i.  1.  To  be  expanded  or 
spread  out  like  a  mantle  ;  to  serve  as  a 
covering. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 

He  gave  the  -mantling  vine  to  grow, 
A  trophy  to  his  love.  Fenton. 

2.  In  falconry,  to  stretch  out  one  wing  after 
the  leg,  as  a  hawk,  by  way  of  relief;  to 
spread  out  the  wings  for  ease  :  used  figura- 
tively in  the  following  extract  :— 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 
Doth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease. 
Spenser. 

3.  To  become  covered  with  a  coating,  as  a 
liquid;  to  send  up  froth  or  scum;  to  cream; 
to  display  superficial  changes  of  hue. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond.     Shak. 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl.    Pofe. 
The  whole  sky  (at  sunset)  from  the  zenith  to  the 


horizon  becomes  one  molten  mantling  sea  of  colour 
and  fire.  Ruskin. 

Mantle-piece,  Mantel-shelf  (man'tl-pes. 

man'tl-snelf),n.  Same  as  Mantel-piece.  See 

MANTEL. 
Mantler   (mant'ler),  n.      One  wearing  a 

mantle ;   in  the  extract,   one  whose  only 

clothing  is  a  mantle. 

In  Antwerp  they  pictured  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  like 
a  poor  Irish  mantler  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her 
ears  and  her  child  at  her  back.  A.  Wilson  (1655). 

Mantlet,  ».    see  MANTELET. 

Mantle-tree  (man'tl-tre),  n.  Same  as  Man- 
tel-tree. 

Mantling  (manning),  n.  Same  as  Mantle,  3. 

Manto  (man'to),  n.  A  mantle;  a  cloak.  'A 
manto  or  black  coole  (cowl). '  Sir  P.  Rycaut. 

Mantologist  (man-tot'o-jist),  n.  One  skilled 
in  mantology  or  divination ;  a  diviner ;  a 
prophet.  [Rare.] 

Mantology  (man-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  manteia, 
divination,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  act 
or  art  of  divination  or  prophesying.  [Rare.] 

Manton  (man'ton),  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  fowling-pieces  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton  of  London,  a  much  renowned 
maker.  Often  called  Joe  Manton. 

Mantra  (man'tra),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
charm,  incantation,  prayer,  invocation. 

Man-trap  (man'trap),  71.  An  engine  for 
catching  trespassers.  It  is  now  unlawful, 
unless  set  in  a  dwelling-house  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise. 

Mantua  (man'tu-a),  n.  [Either  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  manteau,  a  mantle,  or  from  Mantua, 
in  Italy.  In  support  of  the  latter,  comp. 
milliner,  from  Milan.  ]  A  lady's  gown.  '  A 
new  mantua  of  genuine  French  silk.'  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Mantua-maker  (man'tu-a-mak-er),  n.  One 
who  makes  dresses  for  females ;  a  dress- 
maker. 

By  profession  a  mantua-maker  ;  lam  employed 
by  the  most  fashionable  ladies.  Spectator. 

Mantuan  (man'tu-an),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
town  of  Mantua  in  Italy. 

Mantuan  (man'tu-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Mantua. 

Manty  (man'ti),  71.  A  mantle;  a  gown.  'My 
cousin's  silk  nianty,  and  her  gowd  watch.' 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.) 

Manual  (man'u-al),  a.  [L.  manualis,  per- 
taining to  the  hand,  from  manus,  the  hand.] 
1.  Performed  by  the  hand ;  as,  manual 
labour  or  operation. — 2.  Used  or  made  by 
the  hand;  as,  a  deed  under  the  king's  sign 
manual.  —  Manual  alphabet,  the  letters 
made  by  the  fingers  and  hand,  used  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  communicating  their 
ideas.  See  DEAFNESS. — Manual  exercise  in 
the  military  art,  the  exercise  by  which  sol- 
diers are  taught  to  handle  their  muskets 
and  other  arms. 

Manual  (man'u-al),  n.  [See  the  adjective.] 
1.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be  carried  in 
the  hand  or  conveniently  handled;  as,  a 
manual  of  laws. --2.  The  service-book  of 
the  Romish  Church. — 3.  The  key-board  of 
an  organ,  the  range  of  keys  played  by  the 
hand, as  distinguished  from  the  pedals,  those 
played  by  the  feet. 

Manualist  (man'u-al-ist),  n.  An  artificer ; 
a  workman.  [Rare.] 

Manually  (man'u-al-li),  adv.     By  hand. 

Manuary  (man'u-a-ri),  a.  [L.  manuarius, 
from  manus,  the  hand.]  Done  by  the  hand; 
manual.  'The  exquisiteness  of  manuary 
skill.'  Bp.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Manubial  t  (ma-nu'bi-al),  a.  [L.  manubialis, 
from  manubice,  money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  booty,  booty,  from  manus,  the  hand.] 
Belonging  to  spoils;  taken  in  war. — Manu- 
bial  column,  a  column  adorned  with  trophies 
and  spoils. 

Manubrial  (ma-nu'bri-al),  a.  In  anat.  per- 
taining to  the  manubrium;  formed  like  the 
manubrium. 

Manubrium  ( ma-nu'bri-um ),  n.  [L. ,  a 
handle,  from  manus,  the  hand.]  1.  A  haft 
or  handle. — 2.  In  anat.  the  upper  bone  of 
the  sternum,  so  called  from  its  handle  shape. 
3.  In  zool.  the  polypite  which  is  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  swimming-bell  of  a 
medusa,  or  from  the  gonocalyx  of  a  medu- 
siform  gonophore  among  the  Hydrozoa. 

Manucaptor  (man-u-kap'ter),  n.  [L.  manus, 
the  hand,  and  capio,  to  take.]  In  law,  one 
who  stands  bail  for  another. 

Manuducentt  (man-u-du'sent),n.  [L.manus, 
the  hand,  and  duco,  to  lead.]  One  who 
leads  by  the  hand;  a  manuductor. 

Manuduction  (man-u-duk'shon),  n.  [L.L. 
manuductio,  manuductionis—Ii.  manus,  the 
hand,  and  ductio,  a  leading,  from  duco,  to 


lead.]  Guidance  by  the  hand;  a  leading;  a 
guiding.  South.  [Rare.  ] 

Manuductor(man-u-dukt'er),n.  [L.  manvit, 
hand,  and  ductor,  a  leader.]  1.  An  officer 
in  the  ancient  Church  who  gave  the  signal 
for  the  choir  to  sing,  who  beat  time,  ami 
regulated  the  music. —2.  A  conductor;  a 
guide.  'Love  be  your  manuductor.'  Jordan, 

Manufactory  (man-u-f ak'to-ri), n.  [See  MA- 
NUFACTURE.] l.f  The  practice  of  manufac- 
turing; manufactures.  'To  give  ease  and 
encouragement  to  manufactory  at  home.' 
Bolingbroke.—2.  A  building  in  which  goods 
are  manufactured;  a  factory. 

Manufactory  t  (man-u-fak'to-ri),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  manufacturing;  employed  in 
manufacturing;  as,  a  manufactory  opera- 
tion. Swift. 

Manufactural  (man-u-fak'tur-al),  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  manufactures.  'Manu- 
factural demand.'  W.  Taylor. 

Manufacture  (man-u-f ak'tur), n.  [L.manvs, 
the  hand,  undfactura,  a  making,  from  f ado, 
to  make.  ]  1.  The  operation  of  making 
wares  of  any  kind,  as  cloth,  paper,  books, 
and  whatever  is  used  by  man;  the  opera- 
tion of  reducing  raw  materials  of  any  kind 
into  a  form  suitable  for  use,  by  more  or  less 
complicated  operations. — 2.  Any  thing  made 
from  raw  materials. 

The  peasants  are  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  can- 
vas, the  manufacture  of  the  country.  Addison. 

Manufacture  (man-u-f ak'tur),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  manufactured ;  ppr.  manufacturing. 

1.  To  make  or  fabricate  from  raw  materials, 
and  work  into  forms  convenient  for  use, 
especially  by  more  or  less  complicated  pro- 
cesses ;  as,  to  manufacture  cloth,  nails,  or 
glass.  — 2.  To  work  up  into  suitable  forms 
for  use;  as,  to  manufacture  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  or  iron. 

Manufacture  (man-u-fak'tur),  v.i.  To  be 
occupied  in  manufactures ;  as,  those  who 
manufacture  are  supported  by  those  who 
use  their  goods. 

Manufacturer  (man-u-fak'tur-er),  n.  One 
who  manufactures;  one  who  employs  work- 
men for  manufacturing;  the  owner  of  a 
manufactory. 

Manufacturing  (man-u-fak'tur-ing),  pp. 
and  a.  1.  Employed  in  making  goods;  as,  a 
manufacturing  house,  company,  establish- 
ment, or  estate.— 2.  Concerning  or  pertain- 
ing to  manufactures  or  manufacturers ;  as, 
manufacturing  interests. 

Manumiset  (man'u-miz),  v.t.     To  release 
from  slavery;  to  manumit. 
And  slaves  now  manumised  on  their  dead  master 
wait.  Drydtn. 

Manumission  (man-u-mi'shon),  n,  [L.  man- 
umissio.  See  MANUMIT.]  The  act  of  liber- 
ating a  slave  from  bondage  and  giving  him 
freedom;  emancipation. 

Manumit  (man-u-mit'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  man- 
umitted ;  ppr.  manumitting.  [L.  manu- 
mitto  — manus,  hand,  and  mitto,  to  send.] 
To  release  from  slavery ;  to  liberate  from 
personal  bondage  or  servitude;  to  free,  as  a 
slave;  to  emancipate.  'Barons  .  .  .  who- 
manumitted  their  vassals.'  Warton. 

Manumotive  (man'u-mo-tiv),a.  [L.  manus, 
the  hand,  and  moveo,  motum,  to  move.) 
Movable  by  hand.  [Rare.] 

Manumotor  (man'u-mo-ter),  n.  A  small 
wheel-carriage  so  constructed  that  a  person 
sitting  in  it  may  move  it  in  any  direction;  a 
carriage  for  exercise. 

Manurable  (ma-nur'a-bl),a.  [From  manure.  ] 
l.t  That  may  be  cultivated. 

This  book  (Doomsday)  in  effect  gives  an  account 
not  only  of  the  manurable  lands  in  every  manor, 
town,  or  vil,  but  also  of  the  number  and  natures  of 
their  several  inhabitants.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  That  may  be  manured  or  enriched  by 
manure. 

Manuraget  (ma-nur'aj),  n.  Cultivation. 
Warner. 

Manurancet  (ma-nur'ans),  n.  Cultivation. 
Spenser. 

Manure  (ma-nur/),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  manured; 
ppr.  manuring.  [Originally  to  work  by 
manual  labour  or  by  the  hand,  and  the 
same  word  as  manoeuvre.  See  MANOEUVRE.  ] 
l.t  To  manage. 

Wherefore  generally  to  speak  of  the  commonwealth 
or  policie  of  England,  it  is  governed,  administered, 
ana  manured  by  three  sorts  of  persons. 

Sir  T.  Smith 

2.t  To  cultivate  by  manual  labour;  to  till ; 
to  develop  by  culture.  '  The  manuring  hand 
of  the  tiller/  Milton. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish  immo- 
ralities of  life  had  they  duly  manured  those  first 
practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  reason  which 
the  nature  of  man  is  originally  furnished  with. 

South. 
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S.  to  em**,  M  toUt,  with  IntOUasmh- 
tUocM,  as  dung.  guano,  ashoa,  liroe.  fish,  or 
«y  vegetable  or  animal  mtetano. :  to  sup- 
ply with  manure;  u,  to mwMiraa  field ;  to 


*«•«>•>  the  field,  o?The»«aly.          AJ*u~ 

Manure  (ma-nur1),  n.  [Krom  the  verb.]  Any 
matter  or  suhitance  added  to  the  soil  with 
the  view  of  fertilizing  It,  or  of  accelerating 
vegetation  and  Increailng  the  production  of 
the  crops;  every  (ubstance  which  la  used  to 
improve  the  natural  soil,  or  to  restore  to  it 
the  fertility  which  is  diminished  by  the 
crops  annually  carried  away.  Animal,  vege- 
table and  mineral  substance*  are  used  for 
this  purpose  Animal  substance*  employed 
a*  manure*  comprehend  the  putrefying  car- 
casses of  animals,  ground  bones,  blood,  the 
excrements  of  animal*,  a*  the  dung  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  Ac. ;  urine, 
guano(the  decomposed  excrement  of  aquatic 
birds);  thescraplngsof  leather,  horn,  and  the 
refuse  of  the  shambles ;  the  hair  or  wool  of 
animal*.  Liquid  manure,  consisting  of  town 
sewage,  the  draining*  of  dung-heaps,  stables, 
and  row-houses.  Is  largely  employed  in  many 
district*.  Although  farmers  generally  pre- 
fer to  absorb  the  liquid  excrements  of  their 
cattle  by  means  of  straw,  yet  sometimes 
more  U  produced  than  can  be  absorbed. 
In  this  case  It  Is  collected  In  tanks  and  dis- 
tributed, sometimes  from  a  large  barrel 
drawn  by  a  horse,  over  the  fields,  some- 
times by  a  force-pump  and  hose,  and  some- 
times by  simple  gravitation.  The  liquid 
manure  of  some  large  cities,  as  Edinburgh, 
is  thus  utilized,  and  Increasing  attention  is 
being  paid  to  this  u*e  of  it.  both  from  sani- 
tary motives  and  its  high  value  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. It  1*  u»ed  chiefly  to  promote  the 
growth  of  gras*.  Almost  every  kind  of 
HjllUllllI  substance,  in  one  state  or  an- 
other, is  used  as  manure.  The  principal 
mineral  substances  employed  as  manures 
are  lime  and  other  alkaline  substances, 
chalk,  sand,  clay,  marl,  various  sulphate*, 
phosphates,  nitrates,  Ac. 

Manurement  (ma-nur'ment).  n.  Cultiva- 
tion; improvement  '  The  manurement  of 
wit*.'  Wuttan  [Rare] 

Manurer  (ma-nurtr),  n.  One  that  manures 
lands. 


. 

Manurtal  (ma-mVrl-al).  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  manures.  'The  manuriat  value.'  S.  It" 
Johnton. 


. 

Manuscript  (man'u-skript),  n.  [L.  nuinu 
icriptum,  written  with  the  hand—  nutnu*. 
the  hand,  and  tcribo,  tcriptum,  to  write  ] 
A  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand  or 
pen;  a  writing  of  any  kind,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  what  is  printed.  Often  contracted 
to  »S.,pl.  JfSS 

Manuscript  (man'ft-skript),  o.  Written 
with  the  hand;  uot  printed;  as,  manuscript 
matter. 

Manutenency  (man-fi  ten'en-si),  n.  Main- 
tenance Abn.Sancm/t  [  Rare  and  obsolete.  ] 

Man-worship  (man'wer-shlp),  n.  The  wor- 
ship of  a  man;  undue  reverence  or  extreme 
adulation  and  obsequiousness  paid  to  a  man. 

Manworthy  (man'wer-THi).  a.  Worthy  of 
a  man  ;  becoming  a  man.  '  Where  it  is  in 
advance  to  a  better  and  more  manworthy 
order  of  things.  Coleridye.  [Rare.  I 

Manx  (mangks),  n.  1  The  native  language 
of  the  Inhabitant*  of  the  Isle  of  Man  It 
belongs  to  the  Uadhelic  branch  of  the  Celtic 
tongues,  and  Is  thus  closely  allied  to  the 
Irish  and  Gaelic.  —  2.  Used  a*  a  plural 
Natives  or  Inhabitant*  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Written  also  JfMte. 

Manx  (mangks),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Me  of  Man  or  Its  language.  Written  also 
Mania. 

MA&y  (men'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  manig,  mcenig, 
nunig,  ntnnw.  Goth.  managi.D.  mtnig.  Dan. 
manp0,  O.H.G.  manor?,  G.  maneA,  many. 
In  A.  Sax  manig  was  used  u  an  adjective 
(like  G.  maneA)  with  both  singulars  and 
plurals  ;  as,  maiuf  burh,  many  a  city  ;  rinc 
tnanig,  many  a  man;  manige  men,  many 
men.  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century 
that  the  indefinite  article  was  used  between 
It  and  the  noun,  as  in  '  many  a  man.  '  Grimm 
ci|ilalni  the  word  as  derived  from  man,  G. 
mann,  and  the  word  may  have  originally 
meantanymanorannmberofmen.  Another 
supposition  is  that  it  contains  a  nasalized 
form  of  the  root  mag,  mah,  seen  in  may, 
main,  L.  magma,  Ac.  ]  Numerous  ;  com- 
prising a  great  number  of  Individual*. 

of  Ike  righteom 

n.  ixxlv.  19. 


Followed  by  on  or  o  before  a  noun  in  the 
singular  number  it  has  more  of  a  distribu- 
tive or  emphatic  force  than  with  a  plural 
noun. 

Full  many  •  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathoiucd  caves  of  ocean  Dear,     irrqy. 

— Th*  many,  the  great  majority  of  people; 
the  crowd;  the  common  herd.  '  Tht  tolling 
many  and  the  resting  few. '  Wordnaorlk. 

The  vulgar  and  tnt  many  are  at  only  to  be  led  or 
driven.  5nM. 

—So  many,  (a)  the  same  number  of;  as. 
packed  together  like  «o  many  herring*. 

Alleys  and  archways,  like  if  many  cesspools,  dis- 
gorged their  offences  of  sinell.  Dictnu. 

(b)  A  certain  number  indefinitely;  as,  he 
took  to  many  of  these,  so  many  of  those, 
and  to  many  of  the  others  Too  many,  too 
strong;  too  powerful;  too  able;  as,  they  are 
too  many  for  us ;  we  may  also  «ay  he  is  too 
many,  or  one  too  many,  for  us.  [Colloq.  ] 
Many  I*  prefixed  to  a  great  number  of  ad- 
jectives, forming  compounds  which  explain 
themselves ;  as,  many-coloured,  many-cor- 
nered, many-eyed.  Ic.  —  SYN.  Numerous, 
multiplied,  frequent,  manifold,  various, 
divers,  sundry. 

Many  (men'i).  n.  [A.  Sax.  mamigeo,  mamgu, 
a  crowd,  from  manig.  many;  Goth,  mananei.  ] 
l.t  A  multitude.  -Othou  fond  many.'  Shak 
'The  rank-scented  many.'  Shak.— 2.  A  con- 
siderable number:  preceded  by  the  Inde- 
finite article. 

Like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds.  Shat. 

[The  phrase  a  many  (as  well  as  a  pretty 
many)  ha*  become  obsolete  in  good  usage, 
though  it  may  be  still  heard  among  the  un- 
educated ;  yet  a  good  many  and  a  great 
many  are  still  in  common  use.] 
Manyt  (men'i),  n  (See  MEINY.J  A  retinue 
of  servants;  household. 

The  kings  before  their  many  rode.        Fairfax. 

Many  -  f ountalned  (men'i-fount-and),  a. 
Having  many  fountains  or  streams;  being 
the  source  of  many  streams. 

O  mother  Ida.  many./imntatnt*  Ida.      7'mnyten. 

Many-headed  (men'i-hed-edX  a  Having 
many  heads. — The  many-headed,  the  many- 
headed  beast  or  montter,  often  applied  to  a 
mob  or  the  people  generally. 

Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  rei(,-n 

Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce  and  vain?  .  .  . 

Thou  many-nettdtii  monster  thing, 

O  who  would  »nh  to  be  thy  king?     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Many-peopled  (men'i-pe-pld),  a.  Having  a 
numerous  population,  or  inhabited  by  many 
d ilferent  races;  as,  the  many-peopled  earth. 

Manyplies  (men'i-pliz),  n.  pi.  A  popular 
name  of  the  omasum  or  third  stomach  of 
ruminants.  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Many-sided  (men'i-aid-ed),  o.  1.  Having 
many  sides;  as,  a  mom*/ -aided  figure;  a  many- 
rided  question. — 2.  Exhibiting  many  aspects 
of  mental  or  moral  character;  showing 
mental  or  moral  activity  in  many  different 
directions;  hence,  open  to  many  influences; 
having  wide  sympathies;  as,  a  many-gided 
mind;  a  many-sided  character. — 3.  Derived 
from  many  sources;  resulting  from  many 
Influences ;  conversant  with  many  subjects 
or  branches  of  knowledge;  exhibiting  many 
ph*  - 

We  could  say  much  more  about  this  volume  as 
evincing  rare  and  tnatiy-sidtd  erudition. 

Saturday  Rrv 

Many-sidedness  (men'i-sid-ed-ne*),  n 
1.  The  quality  of  having  many  sides. 
2  Theqiialityofhavingabilitiesthatactlvely 
display  themselves  in  many  different  direc- 
tions; the  quality  of  having  wide  sympathies; 
the  quality  of  l>eing  capable  of  regarding  a 
subject  on  all  its  sides  or  in  all  its  aspect*. 

Many-ways,  Many-wlse(men'i-waz,  men'- 
i-wiz),  adv.  In  many  different  ways;  mul- 
tifariously; variously. 

Maor  (mar),  n.    Same  as  Maer. 

Maori  (ma'o-ri),  n.  [A  New  Zealand  word 
signifying  native  or  indigenous  ]  One  of  the 
native  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand. 

Maori  (ma'o-ri),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
native  inhabitant*  of  New  Zealand. 

Maormor  (mar'mdr),  n.  [Gael,  maer,  moor, 
a  royal  steward,  and  mor,  great.  ]  Lit. 
a  great  steward.  The  ancient  name  for  a 
royal  steward  of  high  dignity  and  power, 
placed  by  the  King  of  Scotland  over  a  pro- 
vince Instead  of  a  thanage,  and  exercising 
the  office  of  royal  deputy,  enjoying  a  third 
part  of  Its  revenues.  Written  also  Mormaer 
(which  see). 

Map  (map),  n.  [L.  mappa,  a  Panic  word 
signifying  a  napkin,  table-napkin—  mamia 
mtm<ft(Kr.  mappemond*,  It  mappamonai/). 


a  delineation  of  the  earth  on  a  cloth ;  a  map.  ] 
1.  A  representation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  of  any  part  of  it,  or  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  celestial  sphere,  usually 
drawn  on  paper  or  other  material.  (See 
CHART.)  The  surface  represented  being 
spherical,  a  map  upon  a  plane  surface  must 
be  laid  down  according  to  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, or  the  representation  must  be  that 
of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  on 
the  principles  of  perspective.  This  I*  what 
is  termed  projection.  There  are  live  prin- 
cipal projections,  the  orthographic,  the 
stereographic,  the  globular,  the  conical,  and 
the  cylindrical  or  Mercator's,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  different  positions 
of  the  projecting  point  in  which  the  eye  I* 
supposed  to  be  placed.  A  map  of  the  earth, 
or  a  portion  of  the  earth,  usually  exhibits 
merely  the  positionsof  countries,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  cities,  Ac.,  relatively  to  one 
another,  and  by  means  of  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude  relatively  to  every  other  point 
on  the  earth's  surface.  But  a  map  may  be 
so  coloured  or  shaded  a*  to  give  a  variety 
of  information:  for  example,  to  indicate  the 
geological  structure,  the  amount  of  rainfall, 
the  languages  spoken,  &c.  Hence  we  have 
geological,  meteorological,  linguistic,  and 
other  kinds  of  maps. — 2.  /•'(_'/  a  distinct  and 
precise  representation  of  anything. 
Map  (map),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  mapped;  ppr. 
mapping.  To  draw  or  delineate  in  a  chart 
or  map,  as  the  figure  of  any  portion  of  land; 
hence,  fig.  to  delineate  or  describe  vividly 
and  accurately:  often  with  out;  as,  the  coun- 
try has  been  surveyed  and  mapped  out. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if 
Pisanio  have  mapptd  it  truly.  Shak. 

Maple  (ma'pl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mapeltreo,  ma- 
polder,  a  maple-tree.  ]  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Acer,  nat.  order  Aceracete  or  Bapindacen, 
peculiar  to  the  northern  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe.  About  fifty  species  are  known, 
distributed  through  Europe,  North  America, 
and  different  parts  of  Asia.  They  are  small 
or  large  trees,  with  a  sweetish,  rarely  milky, 
sap, opposite  deciduous, simple. usual  lylobod 


Sugar  Maple  (Acer  laecnmrinum). 

leaves,  and  axillary  and  terminal  racemes 
or  corymbs  of  small  greenish  flowers.  The 
characteristic  form  of  the  fruit  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  Two  species  are  common  in 
Britain,  the  great  maple,  often  miscalled 
sycamore  (A.  pseudu-platanux),  and  the 
common  maple  (A.  campettre).  The  wood 
of  the  former  is  valuable  for  various  pur- 
poses, a*  for  musical  instruments,  saddle- 
trees, wooden  dishes,  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles both  of  furniture  and  machinery. 
The  knotted  parts  of  the  sugar-maple 
furnish  the  pretty  bird's-eye  maple  of 
cabinet-makers.  The  wood  of  several  Ame- 
rican species  is  also  applied  to  various  uses. 
The  sugar  or  rock  maple  (A  taceharimim) 
is  the  most  important  species;  this  yields 
maple-sugar,  which  In  many  part*  of  North 
America  is  an  important  article  of  manu- 
facture. A  tree  of  ordinary  size  will  yield 
from  16  to  30  gallons  of  sap,  from  which  are 
made  from  2  to  4  Ibs.  of  sugar.  —Maple-honey, 
the  uncrystallized  portion  of  the  sap  of  the 
rock-maple  from  which  sugar  la  made. — 
Maple-tugar,  sugar  obtained  by  evaporation 
from  the  juice  of  the  rock-maple. 

Map-mounter  (map'mount-er),  n.  A  work- 
man who  backs  maps  with  canvas,  var- 
nishes them,  and  fixe*  them  on  roller*,  4c. 
Simnumd*. 

Mappery  (map'Ar-i),  n.  The  art  of  planning 
ana  designing  maps.  Shalt. 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;        oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune:       y.  So.  fey. 
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Maqui  (rnak'we),  n.  An  evergreen  or  sub- 
evergreen  shrub  found  in  Chili,  from  the 
juice  of  whose  fruit  theChilians  make  a  kind 
of  wine.  It  is  the  best  known  species  of 
the  genus  Aristotelia  (A.  Maqui),  and  is 
referred  to  the  nat.  order  Tiliacese.  It  is 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  Eng- 
land, and  its  fruit  ripens. 

Mar  (mar),  v.t,  pret  &  pp.  marred;  ppr. 
marring.  [A.  Sax.  myrran,  merran,  dmyr- 
raii,  to  hinder,  to  obstruct,  to  lead  aside, 
to  spoil;  O.K.  amerre,  to  mar;  Icel.  merja, 
to  bruise  or  crush;  O.H.G.  marrjan,  M.H.G. 
nterren,  to  hinder,  to  make  void;  from  same 
root  as  mild  (which  see).  The  word  passed 
from  the  German  into  the  Romance  lan- 
guages: O.  Fr.  and  Pr.  marrir,  Sp.  marrar, 
L.L.  marrire,  to  annoy,  to  injure.]  To  in- 
jure in  any  way;  to  spoil;  to  impair;  to  de- 
face; to  disfigure;  to  deform. 

Neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard. 
Lev.  zix.  27. 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water.     Shait, 

But  mirth  is  marred,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost. 

Dry  den. 

Each  passion  dimrn'd  his  face 
Thrice  changed  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair; 
Which  marr'd  his  borrowed  visage.        Milton. 

Mart  (mar),  n.  A  blot;  a  blemish;  an  injury. 
Ascham. 

Mart  (mar),  n.    A  lake.    See  MERE. 

Mara  (ma'ra),  n.  A  rodent  animal,  some- 
times called  the  Patagonian  Cavy  (Doli- 
chotis  patachonicus).  It  lives  in  forms  like 
the  hare,  a  single  couple  usually  occupying 
each  form. 

Mara  (ma'ra),  n.  [Icel.  mara,  the  night- 
mare.] In  Norse  myth,  a  demon  who  tor- 
ments men  with  frightful  visions. 

The  word  brag  has  an  etymological  connection 
with  the  name  of  Braei,  the  Norse  god  of  song  and 
mirth,  while  the  faithful  devotees  of  Bragi  fail  after 
a  while  under  the  power  of  Mara,  a  savaee  demon 
who  tortures  men  with  visions  and  crushes  them  even 
to  death,  and  who  still  survives,  though  with  miti- 
gated powers,  as  the  nightmare  of  modern  days. 

Marabou-Stork  (nia-ra-bp' stork),  n.  The 
name  giveu  to  two  species  of  storks,  the 
delicate  white  feathers  beneath  the  wing 
and  tail  of  which  form  the  marabou-feathers 
imported  to  this  country.  One  species  is  a 
native  of  West  Africa  (LeptoptUus  mara- 
bou), another  is  common  in  India,  where 
it  is  generally  called  the  adjutant;  it  is  the 
LeptoptUus  Argala. 

Marabout,  Maraboot  (ma-ra-bof),  n.  In 
Northern  Africa,  among  the  Berbers,  one  of 
a  kind  of  saints  or  sorcerers  who  are  held  in 
high  estimation.  They  distribute  amulets, 
atfect  to  work  miracles,  and  are  thought  to 
exercise  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Maracan  (mar'a-kan),  n.  [Brazilian  mara- 
ctt/ia.]  The  name  given  in  Brazil  to  several 
of  the  macaws. 

Marah  (ma'ra),  n.  [Heb.,  bitterness.  The 
name  given  to  a  place  on  the  east  of  the 
Ked  Sea  from  the  bitterness  of  its  waters.] 
Bitter-water;  bitterness. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened  bread 
And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears. 
The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  fed, 
And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  their  tears. 
Longfelltnu, 

Marai  (ma-ra'),  n.  A  sacred  inclosure  or 
temple  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Maranade  (mar'a-nad),  v.t.  Same  as  Mari- 
nate. 

With  us  the  smaller  eels  are  sometimes  potted  or 
maranaded.  Couch. 

Maranatha  (mar-a-na'tha),  n.  [Syr.]  The 
Lord  comes  or  has  come :  a  word  used  by 
the  apostle  Paul  in  expressing  a  curse. 
This  word  was  used  in  anathematizing  per- 
Bons  for  great  crimes;  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  May  the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take  ven- 
geance on  thee  for  thy  crime.' 

Maranta  (ma-ran'ta),  n.  [After  B.  Maranti, 
a  Venetian  physician  and  botanist.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  nat.  order  Marantaceee.  The 
arrow-root  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
the  rhizomes  of  M.  arundinacea,  an  herba- 
ceous branching  plant  4  to  6  feet  high,  with 
narrow  ovate  leaves  and  small  white  soli- 
tary or  loosely  racemose  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Tropical  America.  See  ARROW- 
ROOT. 

Marantacese  (mar-an-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  endogenous  plants  found  wild  in 
tropical  countries  only.  Called  also  Canna- 
cetK.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  fibrous 
roots  or  fleshy  creeping  rhizomes,  alternate 
simple  leaves  with  sheathing  foot-stalks, 
and  irregular,  often  handsome,  racemose  or 
panicled  flowers.  The  genus  Canna  is  com- 


monly cultivated  under  the  name  of  Indian 
shot.  See  Indian  shot  under  INDIAN,  MA- 
RANTA. 

Marasca(mar-as'ka),o.  [See  MARASCHINO.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  small  black  wild 
variety  of  cherry  from  which  maraschino 
is  distilled. 

Maraschino  (mar-as-ke'no),  n.  [It.,  from 
marasca,  amarasca,  a  kind  of  sour  cherry, 
from  L.  amarus,  bitter.]  A  delicate  spirit 
distilled  from  cherries;  the  best  is  from 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
marasca  cherry. 

Marasmus  (ma-raz'mus),  n.  [Gr.  marasmos, 
from  maraino,  to  cause  to  pine  or  waste 
away.]  A  wasting  of  flesh  without  fever  or 
apparent  disease;  atrophy;  phthisis;  con- 
sumption. Marasmus  often  depends  on  dis- 
ease of  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  some 
obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  chyle. 

Pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide  wasting  pestilence.    Miltfni. 

—Marasmus  senilis,  progressive  atrophy  of 
the  aged. 

Marasqueno  (mar-as-ke'no),  n.  Same  as 
Maraschino. 

Marattiacesa  (ma-rat'ti-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  An 
order  of  ferns  found  in  South  America,  the 
Eastern  Pacific  Islands,  and  South  Africa, 
differing  from  Polypodiacecc  in  the  absence 
of  a  jointing  ring  to  the  spore-case,  and 
from  Ophioglossaceaj  in  having  the  sori  and 
the  vernation  circulate. 

Maraud  (ma-radO,  ti.i.  [Fr.  marauder,  to 
beg,  play  the  rogue,  from  maraud,  a  rogue, 
a  vagabond.  ]  To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder; 
to  make  an  excursion  for  booty;  to  plunder. 

Maraud  (ma-rad'),  n.  Spoliation  by  ma- 
rauders. 

While  it  would  expose  the  whole  extent  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  maraud  and  ravage. 

If.  Irviiif. 

Marauder  (ma-rad'er),  n.  One  who  ma- 
rauds; a  rover  in  quest  of  booty  or  plunder; 
a  plunderer. 

The  pirates  had  been  a  troublesome  enemy,  be- 
cause, as  flying  marauders,  lurking,  and  watching 
their  opportunities,  they  could  seldom  be  brought  to 
action.  De  Qiiincey. 

Maravedl  (ma-ra-va-deO.n.  [Sp.;  so  called 
from  Marabittn,  an  Arabian  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa,  lit.  the  stead- 
fast.] A  small  copper  coin  of  Spain,  less 
than  a  farthing  sterling.  It  is  no  longer 
current.  The  gold  maravedi,  a  still  older 
coin,  was  worth  about  fourteen  shillings. 

Marble  (mar'bl),  n.  [Fr.  marbre,  L.  mar- 
mor,  marble ;  Gr.  marmaros,  any  stone  or 
rock  which  sparkles  in  the  light,  from  mar- 
mairo,  to  flash,  to  gleam.]  1.  The  popular 
name  of  any  species  of  calcareous  stone  or 
mineral,  of  a  compact  texture,  and  of  a 
beautiful  appearance,  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish.  Marble  is  limestone,  or  a  stone 
which  may  be  calcined  to  lime,  a  carbonate 
of  lime;  but  limestone  is  a  more  general 
name,  comprehending  the  calcareous  stones 
of  an  inferior  texture,  as  well  as  those 
which  admit  a  flue  polish.  The  term  is 
limited  by  mineralogists  and  geologists  to 
the  several  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  have  more  or  less  of  a  granular  and 
crystalline  texture.  In  sculp,  the  term  is 
applied  to  several  compact  or  granular 
kinds  of  stone  susceptible  of  a  very  fine 
polish.  The  varieties  of  marble  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  greatly  diversified  in 
colour.  Marble  is  much  used  for  statues, 
busts,  pillars,  chimney-pieces,  monuments, 
&c.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
marble  used  by  modern  sculptors  comes 
from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  in  Italy,  but 
some  is  also  got  from  Greece.  Many  sorts 
of  variegated  marbles  of  great  beauty  are 
found  in  Britain. — 2.  A  little  ball  of  marble, 
of  other  stone,  or  of  baked  clay,  used  by 
children  in  play. — 3.  A  column,  tablet,  or 
the  like,  of  marble,  remarkable  for  some 
inscription  or  sculpture. — Arundel  marbles 
or  Arundelian  marbles,  a  collection  of  an- 
cient sculptured  marbles,  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Petty  at  Smyrna  in  1624  for  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  grandson  presented 
it  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  most 
curious  and  interesting  portion  of  this  col- 
lection is  called  the  Parian  Chronicle,  from 
having  been  kept  in  the  island  of  Paros.  In 
its  perfect  state  the  inscription  contained 
a  chronicle  of  the  principal  events  in  Grecian 
history  from  the  time  of  mythical  or  semi- 
mythical  Cecrops  (1582  B.C.)  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diognetus  (264  B.C.),  but  part  of  it 
is  now  lost,  and  what  remains  is  much  cor- 
roded and  defaced. — Elgin  marbles,  a  splen- 
did collection  of  basso-rilievos  and  frag- 


ments of  statuary  brought  from  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin 
in  1814,  afterwards  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  now  lodged  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  largest  part  of  them  (ninety- 
two  pieces  in  all)  were,  perhaps,  executed 
from  designs  by  Phidias,  and  are  considered 
among  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.- 
Ifire  marble,  a  kind  of  lumachel  in  which 
red  colours  predominate. 
Marble  (mar'bl),  a.  1.  Composed  of  marbk-; 
as,  a  marble  pillar.— 2.  Variegated  in  colour; 
stained  or  veined  like  marble. 

The  appendix  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitchexi. 
and  witli  a  marble  cover.  S-nrift. 

3.  Hard;  insensible;  as,  a  marble  heart. 

Marble  (mar'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  marbled; 
ppr.  marbling.  To  give  an  appearance  of 
marble  to;  to  stain  or  vein  like  marble;  as, 
to  marble  the  edges  of  a  book. 

Marble-breasted  (marTil-brest-ed),  a.  In- 
sensible; hard-hearted.  'Marble -breasted 
tyrant.'  Shale. 

Marble-constant  (mar'bl-kon-stant),  a. 
Immovable  as  marble ;  firm ;  constant. 
Shale. 

Marble-cutter  (mar'bl-kut-er),  n.  One  who 
hews  marble ;  a  worker  in  marble ;  an  in- 
strument or  machine  for  cutting  marble. 

Marble-edged  (mar'bl-ejd),  a.  Having  the 
edges  marbled,  as  a  book. 

Marble-hearted  (mar'bl-hart-ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  heart  like  marble;  hard-hearted;  cruel; 
insensible ;  incapable  of  being  moved  by 
pity,  love,  or  sympathy.  'Marble-hearted 
fiend.'  Shak. 

Mar  Wei  ze  (martl-iz),  v.t  To  stain  or 
otherwise  mark  in  imitation  of  marble. 

Marble-paper  (mar'bl-pa-per),  n.  Paper 
marked  in  imitation  of  variegated  marble. 

Marbler  (mar'bWr),  n.  1.  One  who  works 
in  marble.  Fuller.  [Bare.  ]  — 2.  One  who 
stains  or  otherwise  marks  in  imitation  of 
marble. 

Marbles  t  (mar'blz),  n.  pi.  A  venereal  dis- 
ease, probably  bubo.  R.  Greene. 

Marbling  (mar'bling),  n.  1.  The  art  or 
practice  of  variegating  in  colour,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble. —  2.  Any  marking  resem- 
bling that  of  veined  marble ;  as,  the  mar- 
bling of  flesh-meat  produced  by  the  fat  and 
lean  being  so  intermixed  as  to  produce  that 
appearance. 

Marbly  (martli),  a.  Resembling  marble  in 
structure  or  appearance.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Marc  (mark),  n.  [Fr.;  L.  emarcus,  a  kind 
of  vine— a  word  of  Celtic  origin.]  The  refuse 
matter  which  remains  after  the  pressure  of 
fruit,  as  of  grapes,  olives,  <fec. 

Marc  (markj,  n.  [See  MARK.]  A  weight  of 
gold  and  silver ;  a  money  of  account.  See 
MARK. 

Marca  (mar'ka),  n.    See  MANCA. 

Marcasite  (mar'kas-it),  n.  [A  word  of 
Arabic  origin ;  It.  marcassita ;  Fr.  marcas- 
site.]  Iron  pyrites  or  bisulphide  of  iron. 
Marcasite  occurs  crystallized  in  modified 
rhombic  prisms,  and  also  in  reniform  and 
botryoidal  masses.  It  is  of  a  paler  colour 
than  ordinary  pyrites,  being  nearly  of  the 
colour  of  tin,  and  its  lustre  is  more  strongly 
metallic.  The  older  mineralogists  gave  this 
name  to  pyrites  occurring  in  thin  veins,  and 
that  of  pyrites  to  nodular  masses. 

Marcasltic,  Marcasitlcal  (mar-ka-sit'ik, 
mar-ka-sit'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  niarca- 
site;  of  the  nature  of  marcasite. 

Marcassln(mar-kas'sin),  n.  [Fr.]  In  her. 
a  young  wild  boar. 

Marceline  (mar'se-Iin),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
marceo,  to  be  weak,  thin.]  A  thin  silk 
tissue  used  for  linings,  &c. ,  in  ladies'  dresses. 
Simmonds. 

Marcescent  (mar-ses'ent),  a.  [L.  marces- 
cens,  marcescentis,  ppr.  of  marcesco,  to  fade.  ] 
Withering;  fading;  decaying;  specifically, 
in  bot.  withering,  but  not  falling  off  till  the 
part  bearing  it  is  perfected ;  as,  a  marcex- 
cent  perianth. 

Marcescible  (mar-ses'i-bl),  a.  That  may 
wither;  liable  to  decay. 

Marcgravlacesa  (mark'gra-vi-a"se-e),  n.  pi. 
[In  honour  of  Marcgrave,  the  German  na- 
turalist] A  small  unimportant  group  of 
hypogynous  exogenous  plants  found  in  Cen- 
tral America,  remarkable  for  their  cucullate 
bracts,  now  considered  as  a  tribe  of  Tern- 
strcomiacese.  They  are  climbing  or  epiphy- 
tic plants,  with  leathery  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

March  (march),  n.  [O.Fr.  march,  from 
L.  Martius,  pertaining  to  Mars,  Martwx 
mentis,  Mars'  month,  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  ] 
The  third  month  of  the  year. — Mad  as  a 


ah,  c/iain;      eh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      i,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sini;;      3>H,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;     wh,  toftig;    zh,  azure.— See  KKY. 
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March  lam.  quite  m«d  or  crary ;  as  mad  aj 
can  be  [The  phrase  has  iu  origin  in  the  fact 
that  March  U  the  rutting  muntli  "f  harts. 
during  which  they  are  in  an  excited  and 

March  (march),  n.  (Probably  directly  from 
the  IT.  tnarcht,  a  boundary  (It.  ap.  Pg  rr. 
marca).  but  the  word  U  originally  Teuto- 
nic: A  Sax.  mtare,  a  mark,  aign,  boundary, 
limit,  Goth,  marka,  a  border.  See  MARK.) 
A  frontier  or  boundary  of  a  territory ;  a 
border;  specially  applied  to  the  bounda- 
riet  or  confines  of  political  divisions,  and 
also  to  the  country  lying  near  and  about 
such:  in  Scotland  commonly  applied  to  the 
boundaries,  or  the  marks  which  determine 
them,  of  conterminoui  estates  or  lands,  whe- 
ther large  or  amall.  The  term  is  most  fami- 
liar to  ui  aa  applied  to  the  boundaries  be- 
tween England  and  Wales,  and  Knglaiid  and 
Scotland  The  marches  of  the  latter  country 
were  divided  into  two  portions,  the  western 
and  the  middle  marches,  each  of  which  had 
court*  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  kind  of  presi- 
dent or  governor,  who  was  called  warden  of 
the  marches. 

Geneva  is  situated  in  the  marctiaol xnrtl  domi- 
nions— France.  Savoy,  and  Switzerland.       FuOtr. 

—Kidiny  of  the  marchet,  a  practice  still 
observed  occasionally  in  one  or  other  of  the 
burghs  of  Scotland,  the  original  object  of 
which  was  to  preserve  in  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  the  limits  of  their  property. 
In  observing  this  practice  the  magistrates 
and  chief  men  of  the  borough,  mounted  on 
horseback,  ride  in  procession  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
borough,  and  perform  various  ceremonies. 
March  ( march ),  «.  i.  To  border;  to  be  con- 
tiguous; to  be  situated  next,  with  a  boun- 
dary line  between ;  as,  his  land  marchet  on 
or  with  mine. 

March  (march),  r.t.  [Fr.  marcher;  It  mar- 
dare  Origin  doubtful.  Diez  and  others 
derive  it  from  Fr.  tnarche,  a  boundary  (see 
MARCH,  a  frontier  or  boundary),  through 
such  usages  as  in  'allerde  inarehe en  mart-he,' 
to  wander  from  boundary  to  boundary; 
Brachet  takes  it  from  L  marctu,  a  hammer, 
through  L.L.  marcare,  to  beat  the  ground 
with  the  feet,  to  march  ]  1.  To  move  by 
steps  and  in  order,  as  soldiers ;  to  move  in 
•  military  manner;  to  walk  with  a  steady 
tegular  tread.  Sptiuer. 
Beyond  the  river  well  encanip  ourselves. 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.  Sha*. 

Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array. 

Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand. 

M.trclt  with  banner  and  bugle  and  fife 

To  the  death,  for  their  native  land.     Tettnyton. 

t.  To  walk  In  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately 
manner. 

Like  thee.  great  son  of  Jove,  like  thee. 

When  clad  in  rising  majesty. 

Thou  rttarffutt  down  o  er  Delos'  hills.      Prior. 
— Marching  regiment,  a  colloquial  term  for 
an  infantry  regiment  of  the  line :  generally 
used  in  a  disparaging  sense.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

One  was  sent  to  college,  the  other  put  into  a  marett- 
ittf  regiment.  Lord  I.yttoH. 

March  (march),  v.t.  I  To  cause  to  move  in 
military  order;  to  cause  to  move  in  a  body; 
to  cause  to  move  in  regular  procession.  '  To 
mareA  a  bloody  host.  °  Khali. 

Because  the  distracted  state  of  t'ersia  rendered  it 
a  prey  to  the  first  invader,  he  marched  an  army.  .  .  . 
and  took  possession  of  two  important  provinces. 

Brougham. 

I  To  cause  to  go  anywhere  at  one's  com- 
mand and  under  one's  guidance ;  as,  the 
policeman  marched  his  prisoner  to  the 
police-office. 

March  (march),  n  [See  the  verb.)  1.  The 
measured  and  uniform  walk,  or  forward 
movement  of  a  body  of  men.  as  soldiers, 
moving  simultaneously  and  In  order;  a 
regular  advance  of  a  body  of  men,  in  which 
they  keep  time  with  each  other  and  some- 
times with  music ;  stately  and  deliberate 
walk;  steady  or  laboured  progression:  used 
figuratively  In  regard  to  poetry  from  its 
rhythm  resembling  the  measured  harmoni- 
ous stepping  of  soldiery. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a 
arch  to  gain  the  top  of  it. 

AMilfH. 

Ji,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 

The  Long  majestic  march  and  energy  divine.   Poff. 

&  An  advance  of  soldiers  from  one  halting 
place  to  another;  a  day's  journey  of  soldiery ; 
the  distance  patted  over ;  as,  a  marcA  of  20 


S  Proirreaslve  development;  advancement; 
progreW^Thetnarc/of intellect'  Southey. 

And  this  happens  merely  because  men  will  not 
hide  their  Imie.  but  will  insist  on  precipitating the 
mar  fit  of  anairs. 

4.  Milit.  a  signal  to  move;  a  particular  beat 
of  the  drum. 

The  di 


Jrums  presently  striking  up  a  « 

make  DO  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  I 


: 


1st  our  third  mart/1  we  found  an  unexpected  supply 
<rf  food.  th«  hills  being  full  of  hares.  Dl  Ftl. 


ircJt.  they 
go  directly. 
Knotlt, 

6  In  mutic,  a  composition  of  a  strongly 
rhythmic  character,  either  in  duple  or  triple 
time,  designed  to  accompany  and  regulate 
the  movement  of  troops  or  other  bodies  of 
men  —  To  make  a  march,  in  the  game  of 
euchre,  to  take  all  the  tricks  of  a  single 
deal  HoyU.  —  March  past,  a  march  past 
the  reviewing  officer  or  some  high  dignitary 

Marchantla(mar-chan'ti-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  Nicholas  ilarchant,  a  French  botanist] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Hepaticje,  the 
type  of  the  sub-order  Marchantiacea;  (which 

Marchantlacese,MarchantlesB(mar-chan'- 
ti-a"se-e.  mar-chan'ti-e-e),  n.  pi.  Crypto- 
Kamic  plants,  forming  a  sub-order  of  the 
Hepaticm.  The  frond  is  never  leafy  and 
frequently  forked:  the  male  organs  are 
immersed  in  sessile  or  stalked  discoid  or 
peltate  receptacles,  and  the  capsules  are 
disposed  symmetrically  on  the  under  side  of 
stalked  wheel-shaped  receptacles. 
Marcher  (march'er),  n.  1.  One  who  marches. 
2  The  lord  or  officer  who  defended  the 
marches  or  borders  of  a  territory.  —  The 
Imdt  marcher*  of  England  were  the  noble- 
men who  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  and  who,  in  times  past,  had  their 
laws  and  regal  power,  until  they  were  abol- 
ished by  27  Henry  VIII. 
Marchet  (roar'chet),  n.  [L.L.  marcheta,  a 
fee  of  a  mark.  ]  A  pecuniary  fine  anciently 
paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  for  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  the  tenant's  daughters.  This 
custom  prevailed  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. See  MERCHETA. 
Marchioness  (mar'shun-es),  n.  [L  L.  mar- 
chio,  a  marquis.  See  MAtujuis.]  The  wife 
or  widow  of  a  marquis;  a  female  having 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  marquis. 
March-mad  (march'mad).  o.  Extremely 
foolish  or  excitable ;  rash  ;  foolhardy.  See 
under  MARCH,  the  month.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
March-man  (march'man),  n.  A  person  liv- 
ing near  the  march  dividing  two  countries ; 
a  borderer. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won. 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 

As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon.  Sir  If.  Scott. 
Marchpane  t  (march'pan),  n.  10.  Fr.  marce- 
jxurlTFr.  masiepain.  It.  manapane,  Sp. 
mazapan,  G.  marcipan,  marzipan,  perhaps 
from  L.  Gr.  maza,  a  barley-cake,  and  panis, 
bread,  or  from  the  names  Martin*  or  Mar- 
cu»  and  pani».)  A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or 
biscuit:  a  spice-cake  composed  of  sugar, 
nuts,  pine-apple,  almonds,  sometimes  with 
poppy-seeds  and  Indian  corn;  a  macaroon. 

Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane.      Shak. 

March-ward  (march'ward),  n.  A  warden 
iif  the  marches;  a  marcher. 

Mar  clan,  t  a  Martial;  under  the  influence 
n!  Mars.  Chaucer. 

Marcld  (mar'sid),  o.  [L.  marcidus,  from 
morcfo.topine.]  1.  Withered;  feeble;  droop- 
Ing;  wasted  away.  'Marcid  dying  herbs.' 
Dryden.  —  2.  Causing  or  accompanied  by 
wasting  and  feebleness.  •  A  marcid  fever. ' 
Harvey. 

Marcldlty  (mar-sid'l-tl),  n.  Leanness; 
meagreness.  Perry. 

Marclonlte  (mar'shi-on-it).  n.  A  follower 
of  Martian,  a  Gnostic  of  the  second  century, 
who  adopted  the  oriental  notion  of  the  two 
conflicting  principles  of  good  and  evil,  and 
Imagined  that  between  these  there  existed 
a  third  power,  neither  wholly  good  nor 
wholly  evil,  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
the  God  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Marclte  (mar'sit),  n.    Same  as  Marcotian 

Marcobrunner  (mar-ko-brun'er),  n.  A 
celebrated  Rhine  wine,  possessing  much 
body  and  aroma,  from  the  aarkobrvnn  vine- 
yard, between  Mainz  and  Bingen. 

Marcoslan  (mar-ko'zi-an),  n.  A  disciple  of 
Mama,  an  Egyptian,  a  judalzlng  Christian, 
about  the  second  century.  The  Marcosians 
were  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  pos- 
sessed a  large  number  of  books  which  they 
believed  to  be  canonical.  Their  opinions 
seem  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the 
Socinlans. 

Marcour  (mar'ker).  n.    [L.]    The  state  of 


withering  or  wasting  ;  leanness  ;  waste  of 

*A  marcotir  is  either  imperfect,  tending  to  a  lev.er 
wiihering.  which  is  curable;  or  perfect,  that  is.  ..n 
entire  wasting  of  the  body,  which  is  incurable 

Marcus  (mai-Tois),  n.  A  large  Iron-hcai'lrd 
hammer.  Weak. 

Mare  (mar),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mare,  mere,  myrr. 
a  mare  mear,  mearh,  a  horse;  Icel.  mar,  a 
horse,  merr,  a  mare,  G.  miihre,  a  mare, 
O  H  O  marah,  march,  a  horse;  allied  to  Ir. 
marc,  W.  march,  a  horse.)  The  female  of 
the  horse  or  of  other  species  of  the  genus 
F.IIUUS  —  Mare'i  nest,  an  absurd  or  extremely 
ridiculous  discovery;  a  discovery  that  ls  no 
discovery:  usually  a  person  is  said  to  find  a 
mare's  nest  when  he  chuckles  over  some 
discovery  which  he  thinks  he  has  made,  but 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  hoax  or  self-delusion. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh? 
What  mare's  nest  hast  thou  found?    Beau.  c>  Ft. 


—  The  gray  mare  i»  the  better  horie.  See 
GRAY-MARE. 

Maret  (mar),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mara,  an  incubus; 
Icel.  mara,  the  nightmare,  an  ogress;  Prov. 
G.  mar,  nachtmar,  whence  Fr.  cauchemar, 
nightmare  (caucher,  L.  calcare,  to  oppress); 
Pol.  mara,  a  vision,  dream,  nightmare;  Bo- 
hem.  murrt,  an  incubus.]  A  sense  of  pres- 
sure across  the  chest.occurring  during  sleep, 
accompanied  with  sighing,  sunocative  pant- 
ing, intercepted  utterance;  the  Incubus. 
(It  is  now  used  only  in  the  compound  night- 
mare.] 

Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  m  the 
stomach.  Bacon. 

Mareca  (mar'e-ka),  n.  A  genus  of  palmi- 
ped birds,  containing  the  widgeon  (ttareca 
Penelope). 

Marekanite  (mar'e-knn-it),  n.  A  variety  of 
obsidian,  found  at  Harekan  in  Siberia,  in 
small  spherules:  it  is  a  form  of  pearlttone. 

Maremma  (ma-rem'ma),  n.  pi.  Maremme 
(ma-rem'me).  [It]  Tracts  of  country  in 
middle  Italy,  which,  by  reason  of  the  un- 
healthy exhalations  of  a  soil  abounding  in 
sulphur  and  alum,  cannot  be  inhabited  In 
summer  without  danger.  The  word  is  also 
sometimes  used  to  signify  the  malaria  or  un- 
healthy vapours  exhaled  from  the  soiL 

Marena  (ma-re'na),  n.  [G.  mariine,  morane, 
from  Lake  Morin,  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia.) 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  one  or  two 
fishes  of  the  genus  Coregonus. 

Mareschal  (mar'e-shal),  n.  [See  MARSHAL.) 
The  chief  commander  of  an  army;  marshal. 

O,  William,  may  thy  arms  advance, 
That  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year. 
And  so  be  tnarescHal  of  France.         Prior. 

Mare's-tail  (marz'tal),  n.  1.  A  plant,  Uip- 
ptirii  vulyarii.  See  HIPPURIS.-  2.  A  name 
given  by  seamen  to  long  streaky  clouds, 
spreading  out  like  a  horse's  tail,  and  indicat- 
ing rain. 

Margarate  (mar'Ka-rat),  n.  [L.  margarita, 
a  pearl.  See  MAROARITK.]  In  chem.  a  salt 
of  margaric  acid. 

Margaric  (mar-gar'ik),  a.  [See  MAROAR- 
ITK.] Pertaining  to  pearl.—  Margaric  acid 
(C.jHasO.  OH),  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  most  important  of  the  oily 
acids.  It  is  found  in  several  species  of  ani- 
mal :md  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  particularly 
in  human  fat,  in  goose  fat,  and  in  olive-oil. 
It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
tallow  and  on  stearic  acid,  and  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  stearic  acid.  It  has  a  fatty  aspect, 
and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  sol- 
uble in  hot  alcohol  ;  the  latter,  as  it  cools, 
deposits  the  acid  in  pearly  scales:  hence  its 
name.  With  bases  it  forms  two  series  of 
salts,  the  one  neutral  and  the  other  acid. 
Margarin,  Margarine  (mar'ga-rin),  n.  A 
peculiar  pearl-like  substance  extracted  from 
hog's  lard;  the  solid  fatty  matter  of  certain 
vegetable  oils.  The  purest  margarine  is 
obtained  from  the  concrete  portion  of  olive- 
oil. 

Margarttacesa  (mar'ga-ri-ta"8e-e),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusca  con- 
taining many  genera  of  much  interest  ;  the 
pearl-oysters.  The  most  Important  is  the 
Avicula,  one  species  of  which,  the  A.  (Mr- 
leagrvna)  margarittfera,  produces  the  most 
valued  pearls,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  mother-of-pearl. 
Margaritaceous  (mar'ga-ri-ta"shus),  a. 
Pearly,  or  resembling  pearl. 
Margartte  (mar'ga-rit).  n.  [L.  margarita, 
Gr.  margaritft,  pearl,  from  Per.  mervana, 
a  pearl.]  1.  A  pearl.  'The  margarite  or 
pearl.'  Bp.  King.—  2.  A  mineral  of  a  gray- 
ish-white colour  found  in  Tyrol  It  gene- 
rally occurs  with  chlorite. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  alrune;      y.  Sc.  ley. 
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MargaritiC(mar-ga-rit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  pearl  or  margarite.  — Marga- 
ritic  acid,  one  of  the  fatty  acids  which  re- 
sult from  the  saponification  of  castor-oil. 

Margaritiferous  (mar'ga-rit-if'er-us),  a. 
Producing  pearls. 

Margaron,  Margarone  (mar'ga-ron),  n. 
[Fr.  ma.rga.rone.  See  MARGARITE.  ]  A  solid 
white  fatty  matter  which  crystallizes  in 
pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling 
margaric  acid  with  excess  of  lime. 

Margaroua  (mar'gar-us),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  fatty  acid  containing  less  of  oxygen 
than  margaric  acid. 

Margay  (mar'ga),  n.  A  Brazilian  animal  of 
the  cat  kind,  the  Felis  ilaraay  or  F.  ti- 
(frina.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic 
cat,  is  of  a  pale  fawn  colour,  with  black 
bands  on  the  fore-parts,  and  leopard-like 
spots  on  the  hind-parts  and  on  the  long 
bushy  tail.  It  has  been  domesticated  and 
made  very  useful  in  rat-killing. 

Marge  (marj),  n.    Brink;  margin. 

Ye  whose  precious  charge 
Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge.     Keats. 

Margeutt  (mar'jent),  n.  [Same  word  as 
margin,  but  with  a  parasitic  t,  as  in  pheas- 
ant, tyrant.  ]  A  margin. 

A  sorrow  so  great  as  brought  her  to  the  margent 
of  her  grave.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Margent  t  (mar'jent),  v.  t.  To  note  or  enter 
on  the  margin;  to  margin. 

Margin(mar'jin),  n.  [Formerly  marge,  mar- 
gine,  or  margent,  Fr.  marge.  It.  margine, 
from  L.  margo,  marginis,  a  brink,  a  margin.  ] 
1.  A  border;  edge;  brink;  verge;  as,  the 
margin  of  a  river  or  lake ;  specifically,  (a) 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  or  page  of  a  book,  left 
blank  or  partly  occupied  by  notes.  (6)  In 
hot.  the  edge  of  a  leaf.  —  2.  The  sum  or  quan- 
tity reserved  to  meet  contingencies ;  a  cer- 
tain latitude  to  go  and  come  upon ;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  the  difference  between  the 
prime  cost  of  an  article  and  its  selling  price, 
which  leaves  room  for  profit,  (b)  The  excess 
of  the  sum  set  aside  to  execute  any  under- 
taking over  the  estimated  cost,  to  provide 
for  casualties  and  unforeseen  expenses. 

1  What's  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  says 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  mess  with  his  accounts. 


and  doesn't  see  his  way  out  again?'  asked  Allan. 
'  He  always  tells  his  honourable  friend  he's  quite 
willing  to  leave  a  something  or  other ' — '  A  margin  t ' 
suggested  Mr.  Brock.  '  That's  it,'  said  Allan.  'I'm 
quite  willing  to  leave  a  margin.'  Ir'il&ie  Collins. 

3.  In  joinery,  the  flat  part  of  the  styles  and 
rails  of  framed  work.  Doors  which  are  made 
in  two  widths  or  leaves  are  called  double- 
margined,  in  consequence  of  the  styles  being 
repeated  in  the  centre;  and  so  are  also  those 
doors  which  are  made  to  imitate  two-leaved 
doors. — Margin  draught,  in  stone -hewing, 
the  chiseled  part  of  the  edge  of  a  stone.  — 
Margin  of  a  course,  in  arch,  that  part  of  the 
upper  side  of  a  course  of  slates  which  ap- 
pears uncovered  by  the  next  superior  course. 
SYN.  Border,  brink,  verge,  brim,  edge. 

Margin  (mar'jin),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish  with  a 
margin;  to  border.  — 2.  To  enter  in  the  mar- 
gin of  a  book. 

Marginal  (mar'jin-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
margin;  specifically,  written  or  printed  in 
the  margin  of  a  page;  as,  a  marginal  note  or 
gloss. 

Marginalia  (mar-jin-a'li-a),  n.  pi.  Notes 
written  on  the  margin  of  books. 

Marginally  (mar'jin-al-li),  ado.  In  the 
margin  of  a  book. 

Such  quotations  df  places  to  be  marginally  set 
down.  Aftp.  Nfwcomb. 

Marginate  (mar'jin-at),  v.t.  To  furnish  with 
a  margin  or  margins. 

Marginated,  Marginate  (mar'jin-at-ed, 
marjin-at),  a.  Having  a  margin. 

Margin-line  (mar'jin-lin),  n.  Naut.  a  line 
or  edge  parallel  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
wing  transom  in  a  ship  and  just  below  it, 
where  the  butts  of  the  after  bottom  planks 
terminate. 

Margosa  (mar-go'za),  n.  A  tree,  MeKa  Aza- 
dirachta.  See  MELIA. 

Margot  (mar'got),  ».  A  flsh  of  the  perch 
kind  found  in  the  waters  of  Carolina. 

Margravate,  Margravlate  (mar-gra'vat, 
mar-gra'vi-at),  n.  The  territory  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  margrave. 

Margrave  (mar'grav),  n.  [Fr.  margrave,  D. 
markgraaf,  G.  markgraf,  Dan.  markgreve— 
compounded  of  mark,  a  march  or  border, 
and  graf,  or  grave,  an  earl  or  count.  ]  Ori- 
ginally, like  marquis,  a  lord  or  keeper  of  the 
marches  or  borders;  now,  a  title  of  nobility 
in  Germany,  &c. 

Margravine  (mar'gra-vin),  n.     [Fr.  mar- 


gravine, G.  markgrdfin.  ]  The  wife  of  a  mar- 
grave. 

Marian  (ma'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  to  Mary,  queen  of  England,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  all  the  Marian  martyrs,  Mr.  Philpot  was  the 
best-born  gentleman.  Fuller. 

Marid  (rna'rid),  n.  In  Mohammedan  myth. 
an  evil  jinnee  or  demon  of  the  most  power- 
ful class. 

Marie,  t  Mary,  t  n.    Marrow. 

Maiiet  (marl-et),  n  [Fr.  marietta,  dim.  of 
Marie,  Mary.]  A  plant,  Campanula  urtici- 

folia,  or  nettle-leaved  campanula,  a  hardy 
perennial,  growing  3  feet  in  height,  and  bear- 
ing a  blue  flower.  This  name  is  also  given 
by  some  to  a  kind  of  violet,  Viola  marina. 

Marigenous  (ma-rij'en-us),  a.  [L.  mare,  the 
sea,  and  gigno,  to  produce.  ]  Produced  in 
or  by  the  sea. 

Marigold  (mart-gold),  n.  (Mary,  that  is, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  gold.  Comp.  G.  gold- 
blume,  D.  govd-bloem,  gold-flower;  also  Gael. 
lus  Main  (Mary's  plant),  marigold.  ]  1.  The 
name  of  several  plants  bearing  a  yellow 
flower,  especially  Calendula  ojjianalis.  The 
so-called  African  and  French  marigolds  are 
species  of  Tagetes ;  the  corn-marigold  is 
Chrysanthemum  segetum;  the  fig-marigold 
is  a  Mesembryanthemum;  the  marsh-mari- 
gold is  Caltha  pahtstris.—2.j  A  piece  of 
gold  money:  from  the  colour. 

I'll  write  it,  an'  you  will,  in  short-hand,  to  despatch 
immediately,  and  presently  go  put  five  hundred 
marigolds  in  a  purse  for  you.  CoTuley. 

— Marigold-window,  in  arch,  same  as  Rose- 
window  or  Catherine-wheel  Window.  See 
HOSE-WINDOW. 

Marigot  (mart-got),™.  [Fr.  marais,  a  marsh.  ] 
In  Western  Africa,  a  kind  of  small  lake  close 
to  or  near  the  brink  of  a  river,  and  fed  by 
the  river's  overflowings. 

Marigraph  (mart-graf),  n.  [Fr.  marigraphe 
— L.  mare,  the  sea, and  Gr.  grapho,to  write.] 
A  machine,  of  French  invention,  for  regis- 
tering in  a  permanent  manner  the  height 
of  the  tides,  &c. 

Marikin,  Maiikina  (mart-kin,  mar-i-ke'- 
na),  ».  [The  native  name.  ]  A  small  South 
American  monkey,  with  fine  silky  hair  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour,  and  furnished  with  a 
mane.  Also  called  the  Silky  Tamarin.  It 
is  the  Jacchus  rosalia  of  naturalists. 

Marinade  (mar-in-ad),  n.  [Fr.,  pickle,  from 
marin,  marine,  from  L.  mare,  the  sea.]  A 
compound  liquor,  generally  of  wine  and 
vinegar,  with  herbs  and  spices,  in  which 
fish  or  meats  are  steeped  before  dressing  to 
improve  their  flavour. 

Marinate,  Marinade(martn-at,  martn-ad), 
v.t.  [Fr.  mariner,  originally,  to  put  into 
sea-water,  from  marine.]  To  salt  or  pickle, 
as  flsh,  and  then  preserve  in  oil  or  vinegar. 

Marine  (ma-ren'),  a.  [L.  marinue,  from 
mare,  the  sea ;  allied  to  W.  m6r,  the  sea, 
A.  Sax.  mere,  a  lake, a  marsh,  and  E.  marsh.] 
Pertaining  to  or  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  sea;  as,  (a)  found  or  formed  in 
the  sea ;  inhabiting  the  sea ;  as,  marine 
shells;  marine  deposits;  marine  forms  of 
life.  (6)  Used  at  sea;  suited  for  use  at 
sea;  as,  a  marine  barometer;  a  marine 
engine,  (c)  Naval;  maritime;  as,  a  marine 
officer;  marine  forces. — Marine  acid,  a  name 
sometimes  used  for  hydrochloric  acid.  — 
Marine  barometer,  a  barometer  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  a  ship's  motion,  being  sus- 
pended by  gimbals,  and  having  a  stricture 
in  the  tube  to  prevent  oscillations  of  the 
mercury.  — Marine  corps,  the  corps  or  body 
of  marines.  See  MARINE,  n.  —  Marine  en- 
gine, a  form  of  steam-engine  used  in  sea- 
going steamers,  in  which  the  working  beam 
and  other  heavy  parts  are  placed  below  the 
shaft.  Also  called  Side-lever  Engine.— Ma- 
rine insurance.  See  INSURANCE.—  Marine 
soap,  a  kind  of  soap  well  adapted  for  wash- 
ing with  sea-water,  chiefly  made  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  —  Marine,  Maritime.  See  under 
MARITIME. 

Marine  (ma-ren'), ».  1.  A  soldier  that  serves 
on  board  of  a  ship  in  naval  engagements; 
one  of  a  body  of  troops  trained  to  do  mili- 
tary service  on  board  of  ships  and  on  shore 
under  certain  circumstances.  They  are 
clothed  and  armed  similarly  to  infantry  of 
the  line.— 2.  The  whole  navy  of  a  kingdom 
or  state;  the  collective  shipping  of  a  coun- 
try; as,  the  mercantile  marine. — 3.  The 
whole  economy  of  naval  affairs;  the  aggre- 
gate of  interests  concerned  in  the  shipping 
of  a  country. 

The  first  (factions)  wished  France  diverted  from 
the  politics  of  the  Continent,  to  attend  solely  to  her 
marine.  Burke. 


4.  In  painting,  a  sea-piece  (which  see). 

On  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  marines  of  Sal- 
vator,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  there  is  a  passage  of  sea 
reflecting  the  sunrise.  jtns&in. 

—  Royal  marines,  troops  which  serve  on 
board  of  her  majesty's  ships  of  war.— Tell 
that  to  the  marines,  or  that  will  do  for  the 
marines,  expressions  signifying  disbelief  in 
some  statement  made  or  story  told.  It  ori- 
ginated in  the  fact  that  owing  to  their  ig- 
norance of  seamanship  the  marines  were 
formerly  made  butts  of  by  the  sailors. 

Marined  (ma-rend'),  p.  and  a.  In  her.  a 
term  applied  to  an  animal  with  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  like  a  fish. 

Marine-glue  (ma-rcn'glu),  n.  A  cement 
made  by  dissolving  shellac,  caoutchouc, 
and  naphtha  or  mineral  oil,  most  useful 
in  ship-building  and  in  photography. 

Mariner  (mar'in-er),  n.  [Fr.  marinier, 
from  L  mare,  the  sea.  See  MARINE.  ]  A 
seaman  or  sailor ;  one  whose  occupation  is 
to  assist  in  navigating  ships. 

Meantime  his  busy  mariners  he  hastes. 

His  shatter'd  sails  with  rigging  to  restore.     Dryden. 

—Mariner's  Compass.    See  COMPASS. 

Marine-store  (ma-ren'stor),  n.  A  place 
where  old  ships'  materials  are  bought  and 
sold,  as  canvas,  junk,  iron,  &c.  Applied 
also  to  shops  where  any  old  articles,  as  iron, 
grease,  ropes,  &c.,  are  bought  and  sold. 
The  keeper  of  the  store  must  have  his  ot- 
her name  with  '  Dealer  in  Marine  Stores ' 
painted  distinctly  in  letters  not  less  than 
6  inches  long  over  the  door.  He  must 
register  his  purchases,  not  buy  from  a 
person  apparently  under  sixteen,  nor  cut 
up  any  cable  or  article  exceeding  5  fathoms 
in  length,  without  an  order  from  justices  of 
the  peace. 

Marinorama(ma-ren'o-ra"ma),n.  [L.  mare, 
thesea,  and  Gr.  horao,  tosee.]  A  representa- 
tion of  a  sea-view. 

Mariqlater  (ma-ri-ol'a-ter),  n.  One  who 
practises  Mariolatry. 

Mariolatry  (ma-ri-ol'a-tri),  n.  [L.  Maria, 
Mary,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Gr.  latreia, 
service,  worship.]  The  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Maripnette  (mar'i-on-et"),  n.  [Fr.,  for 
Mariolette,  a  dim.  of  Mariole,  the  name 
formerly  given  to  little  figures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  ]  A  puppet  moved  by  strings. 

Mariotte's  Law  (mart-ots  la),  n.  [After 
Mariotte,  an  eminent  French  philosopher, 
who  discovered  It.  ]  See  BOYLE'S  LAW. 

Mariput  (mar'i-put),  n.  The  zoril,  an 
animal  of  the  genus  Viverra,  the  V.  zorilla, 
a  species  of  civet. 

Marlschal  (inar'shal).    See  MARSHAL. 

Marish  (mar'ish),  n.  [See  MARSH.]  Low 
ground,  wet  or  covered  with  water  and 
coarse  grass:  a  fen;  a  bog;  a  moor;  a  marsh. 
[Obsolete  except  in  poetry.] 

And  far  through  the  marisli  green  and  stilt 
The  tangled  water-courses  slept.         Tennyson. 

Marlsh  t  (mar'ish),  a.  Moory;  fenny;  boggy. 
'Marish and  unwholesome  grounds.'  Bacon. 

Marital  (mart-tal),  a.  [L.  maritalis,  from 
maritus,  pertaining  to  marriage,  from  mas, 
mans,  a  male.]  Pertaining  to  a  husband. 
'Marital  affection.'  Ayliffe. 

Maritated  (mar'i-tat-ed),  a.  Having  a 
husband.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 

Maritimal,  t  Maritimalet  (ma-rit'i-mal),  a. 
Same  as  Maritime.  '  A  maritimal  voyage. ' 
Raleigh. 

Maritime  (mart-tim),  a.  [L.  maritimui, 
from  mare,  the  sea.  See  MARINE.  ]  1.  Relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  navigation  or  commerce 
by  sea;  connected  or  belonging  to  shipping; 
naval;  as,  maritime  pursuits;  maritime 
affairs.  '  His  youth  and  want  of  experience 
in  maritime  service.'  Sir  H.  Wotton.— 
2.  Having  a  navy  and  commerce  by  sea;  as, 
maritime  powers.— 3.  Bordering  on  the  sea; 
situated  near  the  sea;  as,  a  maritime  coast. 
'  A  maritime  town. '  Addison.— 4.  Character- 
ized by  numerous  naval  expeditions,  or  naval 
strength.  'The  maritime  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.'  Blackstone.  [Hare.]— Maritime 
law,  the  law  relating  to  harbours,  ships, 
and  seamen.  It  forms  an  important  branch 
of  the  commercial  law  of  all  maritime  na- 
tions. —  Maritime  state,  the  body  which 
consists  of  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the 
British  navy,  who  are  governed  by  ex- 
press and  permanent  laws,  or  the  articles 
of  the  navy,  established  by  act  of  parliament. 
—Maritime  interest,  a  premium  charged 
upon  a  bond  of  bottomry.—  Maritime,  Ma- 
rine. Maritime  refers  more  especially  to 
the  sea  as  a  field  of  human  action,  to  some 
use  of  the  sea  by  man,  or  some  human 
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Interest  connected  with  the  sea,  or  to  posi- 
tion on  or  near  the  tern.  Marine  refers 
rather  to  the  sea  In  Its  merely  physical  as- 
pect, and  thus  we  always  speak  of  a  marine 
shell,  a  marine  product  See  MARINE. 
Marjoram  (mar'jO.rani),  n  [O.  marjonn, 
Kr.  miirjulaitie.  It  marjorana,  L.L.  mar- 
joroea,  from  L.  amaraciu,  omuracurn.  Or. 
mmarakoi,  amarakon,  marjoram. )  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Origanum,  of  several  speclea, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Lablsuo,  or 
mint  tribe.  The  sweet  marjoram  (O.  Ma- 
jarana)  Is  peculiarly  aromatic  and  fragrant, 
and  much  used  in  cookery.  The  common 
marjoram  (0.  vulyare)  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  Isa  perennial  plant,  with  opposite  leaves 
and  small  pink  flowers,  growing  in  calcareous 

Mark  (mark),  n  [A.  Sax.  mearc.  mark,  sign, 
limit,  boundary:  a  word  common  to  all  the 
Teutonic  languages;  Goth,  marka,  a  bound- 
ary; Icel.  mark,  a  mark  or  sign,  a  landmark, 
merki,  a  boundary;  mirk,  a  border-district; 
Oan.  uiurto,  a  boundary,  mark,  a  field ;  D. 
merk,  a  mark ;  G.  mark,  a  boundary,  a  dis- 
trict, whence  Kr.  marque,  a  mark.  March 
Is  another  form.  See  MARCH,  a  boundary.) 
1.  A  visible  sign  or  Impression,  as  a  dot, 
line,  streak,  stamp,  figure,  or  the  like,  left 
or  made  by  one  substance  on  another;  as, 
a  mark  of  chalk,  charcoal,  ink;  the  mark  of 
a  dirty  Anger;  a  mark  at  a  seal  in  wax  ;  the 
marl:  of  a  whip  on  one's  body.  A  mark 
may  be  made  either  by  leaving  a  portion  of 
one  substance  on  another,  as  in  the  case  of 
chalk  on  a  black-board,  or  by  an  incision  or 
indentation  made  in  a  softer  body,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  seal  in  soft  wax,  or  by  a  change,  as 
discoloration,  or  a  bruise  produced  in  the 
substance  of  the  body  itself,  as  a  wale  left 
by  a  whip. 

'Twas  then  old  soldiers  cover'd  o'er  with  scars. 
The  marts  of  Pyrrhus  or  the  Punick  wars.   Dryam. 

2  Any  sign  by  which  a  thing  ran  be  distin- 
guished; an  indication,  visible  token,  or 
evidence. 

There  are  scarce  any  marts  left  of  a  subterra 
n«ou»  fire.  Maditen. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mart  of  sepa- 
ituin,  so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mint  of 
union.  Bacon. 

3.  Pre-emim-nce ;  distinction ;  importance ; 
consequence ;  eminent  position ;  as  a  man 
of  mark. 

A  fellow  of  no  mart  nor  likelihood.          SMat. 

4  Observance ;  respectful  attention  or  re- 
gard. 

I -aw.,  for  all  faults. 

But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mart.  Sttat. 

S.  The  object  of  respectful  attention  or  re- 
gard; hence,  an  example;  pattern.  [Rare.) 

He  was  the  mart  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 
That  fashioned  others.  SJut. 

ft.  Anything  to  which  a  missile  may  be  di- 

1  ranee  was  •  fairer  mart  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland 
Sir  J   l\rvtfi 

luuai— 7.  The  point  to  be  reached;  the 
proper  standard ;  the  exact  amount ;  as,  to 
lie  within  the  mark,  to  be  moderate  in 
on«  estimate ;  to  be  below  or  under  the 
mark,  to  be  below  the  proper  standard  •  to 
be  up  to  the  mark;  and  so  on. 

'  *  9"f«'°"  between  the  larger  sum  and 
f  shall  be  within  the  mmrfuy  w.,y. 

I  SmSL*"  °"  *?""  '"'  m*  liltte  «*•««£  »o"thal 
I  am  quite  up  to  the  mart  for  our  march 

If.  H.  Russell. 

8.  A  character,  generally  In  the  form  of  a 
cross,  made  by  a  person  who  cannot  write 
his  name,  and  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  It.  •  +  Bill  Stumps.  Hlsinor*.'  Dictmt. 
I  A  weight  still  used  In  some  parts  of 
hunipo  for  various  commodities,  especially 
gold  and  silver.  Its  weight  varied,  but 
?£*™w*Jt  •"•"*••  more  than  *  Ib.- 
Tne  name  of  various  coins  still  or  for- 
tii.-rly  In  use  in  different  places ;  as.  (a)  an 
OH  hiu-lish  coin  of  the  value  of  13*  4d 

H  A  coin  used  In  Hamburg  of  the  v.,lue  of 

about  li.  2d.    (c)  In  the  new  coinage  of  the 

German  Empire,  a  coin  of  nearly  the  same 

value  as  the   English  shilling.  -  A  mark 

•ojseo  Is  a  money  of  account  in  Hamburg 

equal  to  nearly  l>.  a>t     gee  MERK.— 11  A 

lioeine  of  reprisals    see  MARO.UE.— 12  In 

i)  a  certain  algn  which  a  merchant 

upon  his  good,   or  upon  that  which 

mtalna  them.  In  order  to  distinguish  them 

£*  ^T*  *  llmue-m»rk-     (»)  Private 

inswr,  a  mark  made  by  a  merchant  on  his 

i«.  intelligible  onl/ to  himself  and  his 


assistants.  Indicative  of  the  price  at  which 
they  are  to  be  sold.  GW  blea  or  God  tave 
Uu  mark  I  Sane  the  mark!  Ac.,  ejaculatory 
or  parenthetical  phrases  expressive  of  irony, 
scorn,  deprecation,  surprise,  or  a  humorous 
sunseof  the  extraordinary. '  Inarchery  when 
an  archer  shot  well  it  was  customary  to  cry 
out '  God  save  the  mark  I '  that  is.  prevent 
any  one  coming  after  to  hit  the  same  mark 
and  displace  my  arrow  Ironically  it  is  said 
to  a  novice  whose  arrow  is  nowhere.'  Brevier. 

For  he  made  me  mad 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting -gentlewoman 
Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds, —  L,W  save  the 
mart  I  SMat. 

(As  If  he  had  said,  'A  pretty  fellow  thin  to 
direct  his  discourse  to  such  subjects! ') 

To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  1  should  stay  with 
the  Jew  my  master,  who,  bW  bleu  Uu  mart,  is  a 
kind  of  devil.  SAat. 

My  father  had  no  more  nose,  my  dear,  savin?  the 
mart  I  than  there  is  upon  the  back  of  my  hand. 

Sternt. 

-  To  make  one't  war*,  to  make  one's  influence 
felt;  to  gain  a  position  of  influence  and  dis- 
tinction.— Mark  of  mouth,  the  indications  on 
the  teeth  of  ahorse  by  which  its  age  is  known. 
SYN.  Impress,  impression,  stamp,  vestige, 
print,  trace,  track,  characteristic,  evidence, 
proof,  token,  badge,  indication,  symptom. 
Mark  (mark),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  mearcian.  See 
the  noun.  J  1.  To  make  a  mark  on ;  as,  to 
mar*  sheep;  to  mar*  cloth;  to  mark  a  hand- 
kerchief. -  2.  To  single  out;  to  point  out;  to 
designate;  to  stamp  or  characterize ;  to  de- 
note: often  with  out. 

My  will  that  marts  thee  for  ray  earth's  delight.  Sftat. 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn, 
By  word  or  action  mart'a.  Afiiron. 

S.  To  notice;  to  take  particular  observation 
of;  to  take  note  of;  to  regard;  to  observe; 
to  heed. 
Mart  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences 

Rom.  xvi.  17 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia  s  walls  the  crowds  shall  mart 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark.      UacatUay. 

—To  mark  out,  to  notify,  as  by  a  mark;  to 
point  out ;  to  designate;  as,  the  ringleaders 
were  marked  out  for  punishment—  Marked 
pawn,  in  chest,  a  pawn  on  which  one  of  the 
players  sets  a  mark,  undertaking  to  check- 
mate his  antagonist  with  it.  —  To  mark 
time,  in  milit.  to  lift  and  bring  down  the 
feet  alternately  at  the  same  rate  as  in  march- 
ing.— SYN,  To  note,  remark,  notice,  observe, 
regard,  heed,  show,  evince,  indicate,  point 
out,  betoken,  denote,  characterize,  stamp 
imprint,  impress,  brand. 
Mark  (mark),  t>.i.  To  note ;  to  observe  cri- 
tically ;  to  take  particular  notice ;  to  re- 
mark. 

•Uy*;  '  P™'  *°u'  and  *"  how  this  man  sceketh 
nmchlef.  i  Ki.  x«.  7. 

Markab  (mar-kali),  «.  A  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  in  the  northern  constellation 
Pogfjoa 

Maskable*  (murk'abl),  a  Remarkable 
Sir  K.  Sandys 

Markee  (mar-ke').    See  MARQDER 

Marker  (mark'cr),  n.  1.  One  who  marks 
specifically,  (o)  one  who  marks  the  score  at 
games,  as  at  billiards,  (ii)  At  English  schools 
and  universities,  the  monitor  who  calls  the 
roll  at  divine  service,  (c)  Milit.  the  soldier 
who  Is  the  pivot  round  which  a  body  of  men 
wheels,  or  who  marks  the  direction  of  an 
alignment.  —2.  A  counter  used  in  card- 
pla.ritig. 

Market  (marlcet).  n.  [O.  Fr.  markut.  It 
nercato,  L.  mcrcatut,  from  mercor,  to  buy, 
from  men,  mercit,  merchandise;  hence 
also  O.H.G.  mercat,  D.  and  G.  markt  I 
I.  An  occasion  on  which  goods  are  publicly 
exposed  for  sale  and  buyers  assemble  U> 
purchase;  the  meeting  together  of  people 
for  selling  and  buying  at  private  sale,  as 
distinguished  from  an  auction,  where  the 
sale  is  public;  a  fair. -2.  A  public  place  in 
a  city  or  town  where  goods  are  exposed  for 
««•}  •public  building  in  which  provisions 
or  other  wares  are  exposed  to  sale;  a  market- 
place; a  market-house.  — 8.  The  crowd  of 
people  assembled  in  a  market  for  business 
or  pleasure;  as,  there  was  a  large  market 
to  -day.  -4.  Country,  region,  district,  or 
town  where  anything  Is  in  demand;  coun- 
try or  place  of  sale;  as,  the  British  market; 
the  foreign  market;  the  London  market.  • 

There  Is  a  third  thing  to  be  con«ldered_how  a 
marta  can  be  obtained  for  produce,  or  how  produc- 
tlon  can  be  limited  to  the  capacities  of  the  mart* 


as,  to  make  market;  a  ready  market;  a  dull 
market;  the  market  i»  high  or  low ;  I  took 
my  wares  to  town,  but  could  not  ttnd  a 
market. 

So  of  old 

Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  mat  iket  sold.      Drytiti, . 

6.  In  law.  the  privilege  of  having  a  public 
market.  Market  is  defined  by  statute  to  be 
the  liberty  by  grant  or  prescription  whereby 
a  town  is  enabled  to  set  up  and  open  shops, 
cfcc. ,  at  a  certain  place  therein,  for  buy!  ng  and 
selling,  and  better  provision  of  such  victuals 
as  the  subject  wanteth.  The  general  rule  of 
law  is,  that  all  sales  and  contracts  of  any- 
thing vendible  in  fairs  or  markets -overt 
(that  is,  open  markets}  shall  not  only  be 
good  between  the  parties,  but  ulsn  binding 
on  all  those  that  have  any  right  or  property 
therein.  The  law  of  Scotland  differs  from 
that  of  England  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  a 
sale  in  open  market  The  English  law  re- 
cognizes the  principle  that  property  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  transferred  by  sale,  although 
the  seller  has  no  right  of  property  in  the 
goods.  In  Scotland,  no  such  privilege  is  at- 
tached to  sales  in  open  market;  and  the 
owner  of  goods  sold  by  one  who  has  stolen 
them,  or  to  whom  they  may  have  been  lent, 
may  reclaim  them  from  the  purchaser.— 
Market  is  the  first  part  of  a  considerable 
number  of  compound  words  of  obvious  sig- 
nification; such  as,  marte<-day,  iiMrktt- 
place,  nuzrAref-town. 

Market  (marTcet),  v.  i.  To  deal  in  a  market; 
to  buy  or  sell ;  to  make  bargains  for  pro- 
visions or  goods. 

Market  (mar'ket),  v.t.  To  offer  for  sale  in 
a  market;  to  traffic  in;  to  vend;  to  sell 

And  rich  bazaars,  whither,  from  all  the  world. 
Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  marttt  there 
The  world's  collected  wealth.  Soittfity. 

Marketable  (maVket-a-bl),  a.  1.  That  may 
be  sold ;  saleable ;  fit  for  the  market 

A  plain  fish,  and  no  doubt  tnarttttalilt.          Sihat. 

2.  Current  in  the  market 

The  marketable  value  of  any  quantities  of  two 
commodities  are  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one 
for  another.  Ltcte. 

Marketablenesa  (mar'ket-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 

state  of  being  marketable. 
Market-bell  (marTeet-bel),  n.  A  bell  giving 

notice  that  trade  may  begin  or  cease  in  the 

market.     Shak. 
Market-beter,  t  n.     [Comp.  Fr.  batteur  dt 

pan!,  'beater  of  the  pavement,'  one  that  is 

continually  walking  the  streets,  from  liattrr, 

to  beat. )    A  swaggerer;  one  who  swaggers 

up  and  down  a  market    Chaucer. 
Market-crier  (mar'ket-kri-er),  n.    One  who 

cries  or  makes  public  proclamation  in  a 

market. 
Market-cross  (marTtet-kros).  n.     A  cross 

set  up  where  a  market  U  held.    Most  nun 


Market-cross,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

ket  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  had,  in 
early  times,  one  of  these,  sometimes  of  a 
very  elaborate  construction. 


Kate,  far.  fat,  tail;       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  more; 


These  things  indeed  you  have  articulate. 
-  -  — yw..~«  .uu   ,          Pr°d'""«l  «<  •»••*«*««««.  read  in  churches. 

«;  cost;  woitn;  valuation;     Market-day  (marTtet-da),  ».    The  'day on 


6  Purchase  or  sale,  or  rate  of  piuxhas^'and  I 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       U,  8c  abune;      f.  So.  toy. 
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which  people  go  to  market;  specifically,  the 
fixed  day  on  which  a  market  is  held  in  towns 
under  a  chartered  privilege. 
Marketer  (mar'ket-er),  n.  One  who  attends 
a  market ;  one  who  exposes  anything  for 
sale  in  a  market. 

A  few  marketers  were  returning  from  the  town 
into  the  country.  H.  B.  Hackett. 

Market-garden  (mar'ket-gar-dn),  n.  A  gar- 
den in  which  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
raised  for  the  market. 

Market-gardener  (mar'ket-gar-dn -6r),  n. 
One  who  raises  vegetables  and  fruits  for 

Market-geldt  (mar'ket-geld),  n.  The  toll  of 
a  market. 

Marketing  (mar'ket-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
going  to  or  transacting  business  in  a  mar- 
ket—2.  Goods  offered  for  sale  in  a  market; 
what  is  purchased  at  a  market 

Market-overt  (mar'ket-o-vert),  n.  An  open 
market 

Market-price,  Market-rate  (mar'ket-pris, 
mar'ket-rat),  n.  The  price  at  which  any- 
thing is  currently  sold;  current  value. 

Market-stead  t  (mar'ket-sted),  n.  A  mar- 
ket-place. 

Market-town  (mar'ket-toun),  n.  A  town 
in  which  markets  are  held,  by  privilege,  at 
stated  times. 

Marking  (mark'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  im- 
pressing a  mark  upon  something.—  Marking 
of  goods,  in  Scots  law,  one  of  those  forms  of 
constructive  delivery  by  which  the  property 
of  a  thing  sold  is  attempted  to  be  trans- 
ferred while  the  seller  retains  possession. 
Thus  the  property  of  cattle  sold  while  graz- 
ing is  transferred  by  their  being  marked 
for  the  buyer,  if  in  the  herds  or  field  of  a 
third  party.— 2.  A  mark  or  series  of  marks 
upon  something;  characteristic  arrange- 
ment of  natural  colouring;  as,  the  mark- 
ings on  a  bird's  eggs  or  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower. 

Marking-ink  (mark'ing-iugk),  n.  An  in- 
delible ink  used  for  marking  linen,  &c.  See 
INK. 

Marking-nut  (mark'ing-nut),  n.  The  seed 
or  nut  of  the  Semecarpus  Anacardium,  so 
called  because  the  juice  contained  in  its 
fruit  stains  linen  of  a  deep  and  indelible 
black  colour.  The  name  is  sometimes  given 
also  to  the  cashew-nut  (which  see).  Called 
also  Malacca-bean. 

Markis.t  n.     A  marquess.     Chaucer. 

Markisesse,t  «-  The  wife  of  a  marquis. 
Chaucer. 

Markman  t  (mark'man),  n.  Same  as  Marks- 
man. Shak. 

Marksman  (marks 'man),  n.  [Mark  and 
man.]  1.  One  that  is  skilful  to  hit  a  mark; 
he  that  shoots  well ;  specifically  (milit.),  a 
member  of  a  rifle  corps  who  has  passed  out 
of  the  third  and  second  into  the  first  of  the 
three  classes  into  which  riflemen  are  divided 
according  to  their  efficiency  in  target  prac- 
tice, by  making  at  least  a  specified  minimum 
number  of  points  in  each  class.  If  a  volun- 
teer, he  is  entitled  to  a  badge,  called  a 
'  marksman's  badge, '  from  the  company  to 
which  he  belongs ;  if  a  regular  soldier,  to 
30s.  a  year  additional  to  his  pay  from  gov- 
ernment. —2.  One  who,  not  able  to  write, 
makes  his  mark  instead  of  his  name. 

In  the  original  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
which  .  .  .  is  nowti??/)  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
are  abundance  of  marksmen.  Nicolson  Gr  Burn. 

Marksmanship  (marks'man-ship),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  a  marksman ;  dexterity  of 
a  marksman. 

Marl  (marl),  n.  [O.Fr.  marie,  merle,  D. 
Dan.  Sw.  &  G.  mergel,  L.L.  margila,  from 
L.  marga,  marl — a  word,  according  to  Pliny, 
of  Celtic  origin ;  comp,  W.  marl,  Ir.  and 
Gael,  marla,  Armor,  marg,  marl.  ]  An  earthy 
substance  found  at  various  depths  under 
the  soil,  and  extensively  used  for  the  im- 
provement of  land.  It  consists  of  calcare- 
ous and  argillaceous  earth  in  various  pro- 
portions, and  as  the  former  or  the  latter  pre- 
dominates so  it  is  beneficially  employed  on 
clays  or  sands.  There  are  several  distinct 
sorts  of  marl,  as  clay-marl,  shell-marl,  slate- 
marl,  and  stone-marl.  An  excellent  use  of 
marl  is  in  forming  composts  with  dung  and 
peat-earth.  The  name  marl  is  erroneously 
used  for  soils  or  rock  containing  no  lime. 
Written  also  Marie. 

His  spear 

He  walked  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  tttarle.  Milton. 

Marl  (marl),  v.t.     To  overspread  or  manure 
with  marl. 
Marl  (marl),  v.t.    To  fasten  with  marline. 


Marlinespikes. 


Marlaceous  (mar-la'shus),  a.  Resembling 
marl;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  marl. 

Marie  (marl),  v.i.  To  wonder;  to  marvel. 
[Old  or  Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Lead  on,  I  follow  you.— I  marie,  my  lord, 

Our  Amazons  appear  not,  with  their  brace.   Maine. 

Marled  (marld),  p.  and  a.  Variegated; 
mottled;  chequered.  [Scotch.] 

Marline  (mar'lin),  n.  [D.  marling,  marlijn— 
marren,  to  tie,  to  moor,  to  fasten  or  secure  a 
ship  with  cables  or  ropes,  and  lijn,  a  line,  a 
cord.  See  MOOR.]  Naut.  a  small  line  com- 
posed of  two  strands  little  twisted,  and 
either  tarred  or  white,  used  for  winding 
round  ropes  and  cables  to  prevent  their 
being  fretted  by  the  blocks,  &c. 

Marline  (mar'lin),  v.t.  Naut.  to  wind  mar- 
line round,  as  a  rope. 
Marline-hole(mar/lin-h61),n. 
Naut.  holes  made  for  marling 
or  lacing  the  foot-rope  and 
clues  in  courses  and  topsails. 
Marlinespike,  Marlinspike 
(mar'lin-spik),7i.  A  small  iron 
like  a  large  spike,  used  to 
separate  the  strands  of  a  rope 
in  splicin»  or  in  marling. 
Marling  -  hitch  ( mar '  ling- 
hich),  n.  Naut.  a  kind  of 
hitch  used  by  sailors  in  wind- 
ing or  twisting  spun  yarn.  Simmonds. 

Marling-spike  (marling-spik),  n.  Same  as 
Marlinespike. 

Marlite  (mar'lit),  n.    A  variety  of  marl. 

Marlitic  (mar-lit'ik),  a.  Partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  marlite. 

Marl-pit  (maiTpit),  n.  A  pit  where  marl  is 
dug. 

Marl-stone  (marl'ston),n.  In  geol.  the  name 
given  to  sandy,  calcareous,  and  ferruginous 
strata  which  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower 
lias  clays. 

Marly  (mar'li),  a.  Composed  or  partly  com- 
posed of  marl;  resembling  marl;  abounding 
with  marl.— Marly  clay,  a  variety  of  clay 
used  in  making  pale  bricks  and  as  a  manure. 

Marmalade,  Marmelade  (mar'ma-lad, 
mar'me-lad),  n.  [Fr.  marmelade;  Pg.  mar- 
melada,  from  marmelo,  a  quince ;  L.  tneli- 
melum;  Gr.  melimelon,  a  sweet  apple  — 
meli,  honey,  and  melon,  an  apple,  peach, 
orange.  ]  A  name  applied  to  preserves  made 
from  various  fruits,  especially  bitter  and 
acid  fruits,  such  as  the  orange,  lemon,  bar- 
berry, and  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash, 
sometimes  also  the  larger  fruits,  like  the 
apple,  pear,  plum,  pine -apple,  &c.  'All 
maner  of  fruits  and  confeccions,  marmelad. ' 
Tyndall. 

Marmalade-tree  (mar'ma-lad-tre),  n.  The 
Mammee-Sapota,  a  tree  of  the  genus  Lu- 
cuma  (L.  mammosum),  nat.  order  Sapota- 
cese,  which  yields  a  delicious  fruit  like 
marmalade.  See  MAMMEE-SAPOTA. 

Marmala-water  (mar"ma-la-wa'ter),  n.  A 
fragrant  liquid  distilled  in  Ceylon  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Bengal  quince  (JKqle  Mar- 
melos),  and  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
perfume  for  sprinkling.  Simmonds. 

Marmalet  (mar'ma-let),  n.  Same  as  Mar- 
malade. 

Marmatite  (mar'nia-tit),  n.  A  sulphide  of 
zinc  of  a  black  colour,  found  at  Marmato, 
near  Popayan,  South  America. 

Marmolite  (mar'mo-lit),  n.  [Gr.  marmairo, 
to  shine,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral  of 
a  pearly  or  metallic  lustre,  a  variety  of  ser- 
pentine. 

Marmoraceous  (mar-mo-ra'shus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  like  marble.  Maunder. 

Marmorate,  Marmorated  ( mar'mor-at, 
mar'mor-at-ed),  a.  [L.  marmoro,  marmora- 
tum,  to  overlay  with  marble,  from  marmor, 
marble.  See  MARBLE.]  Covered  with  mar- 
ble; variegated  like  marble.  Wood.  [Hare.] 

Marmoration  (mar-mo-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  mar- 
moratio.  marmorationis,  from  marmoro. 
See  MARMORATE.]  A  covering  or  incrusting 
with  marble;  the  act  of  variegating  so  as  to 
resemble  marble.  Blount.  [Rare.  ] 

Marmoratum  (mar-mo-ra'tum),  n.  [L.]  In 
arch,  a  cement  formed  of  pounded  marble 
and  lime  mortar  well  beaten  together.  It 
was  used  by  the  ancients  in  building  ter- 
race walls,  &c. 

Marmoreal,  Marmorean  (mar-mo're-al, 
mar-mo're-an),  a.  [L.  marmoreus.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  marble. — 2.  Made 
of  marble. 

MarmortintO  (maVmor-tin-to),  n.  [L.  mar- 
mor, marble,  and  E.  tint  (which  see).]  A 
process  employed  in  the  last  century  to 
decorate  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  in  imitation  of 
marble,  by  depositing  on  a  ground  of  an 


adhesive  nature  marble  dust  or  powder, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  the  veins  of  marble, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  an  ornamental 
figure. 

Marmose  (mar'mos),  n.  A  marsupial  quad- 
ruped resembling  the  opossum,  but  less, 
being  only  about  6  inches  in  length  exclu- 
sive of  the  tail ;  the  Didelphys  murina  of 


Marmose  {Didelphys  murina). 

Cayenne,  D.  domigera  of  Surinam.  Instead 
of  a  bag  this  animal  has  two  longitudinal 
folds  near  the  thighs,  which  serve  to  inclose 
the  young,  which  it  has  the  singular  habit 
of  carrying  about  with  it  on  its  back.  Called 
also  Merian's  Opossum. 
Marmoset  (mar'mo-zet),  n.  [Fr.  marmou- 
set,  dim.  of  marmot,  a  monkey.]  A  small 
American  monkey  of  the  genus  Jacchus, 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  American 
monkeys  by  the  absence  of  the  additional 
molar,  and  by  the  sharpness  and  crooked- 
ness of  their  nails.  They  are  very  nimble 
and  agile  in  their  movements,  and  extremely 
cautious  in  their  habits.  Their  ears  are 
generally  tufted.  Called  also  Ouistiti. 

I  will  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset.  Shab. 

Marmot  (mar'mot),  n.  [Fr.  marmotte;  It. 
marmotta,marmontana,  fromL.m«s(7n«m') 
montanus,  mountain  mouse.  ]  A  rodent  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  Arctomys,  classed  with 
the  Muridse  or  with  the  Sciuridae.  The  mar- 
mots have  five  molar  teeth  above  and  four 
below,  short  legs,  a  round  and  rather  short 
tail,  and  a  flattened  head.  They  live  in 
communities,  burrow  on  the  sides  of  high 
mountains,  and  are  dormant  in  winter. 
There  are  many  species,  European,  Asiatic, 
and  American.  The  alpine  marmot  is  the 
A.  alpinus,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit;  it 
inhabits  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  The  A.  monax  is  the  ground- 
hog or  woodchuck  of  North  America. 

Marmozet  (raar'ino-zet),  n.  See  MARMOSET. 

Marone  (ma-ron'),  n.  [See  MAROON,  a  col- 
our.] One  of  a  class  of  impure  colours, 
composed  of  black  and  red,  black  and  pur- 
ple, or  black  and  lusset  pigments,  or  black 
and  any  other  denomination  of  pigments  in 
which  red  predominates.  Weale. 

Maronlte  (ma'ron-it),  n.  A  follower  of 
Maron,  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  in  Syria,  The  sect  of  the  Maron- 
ites  originated  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  held  at  first  the  opinions  of  the 
Monothelites,  though  they  now  deny  hold- 
ing them.  Their  church  constitution  re- 
sembles that  of  the  old  Greek  Church.  Since 
the  twelfth  century  they  have  several  times 
submitted  to  the  pope  and  joined  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  without,  however, 
giving  up  their  own  peculiarities. 

Maroon  (ma-ron'),  n.  [Fr.  marron,  applied 
to  a  runaway  slave,  abbrev.  of  Sp.  cimarron, 
wild,  unruly,  probably  from  cima,  the  top 
of  a  hill;  negro  cimarron,  and  simply  cimar- 
ron, in  Cuba,  a  fugitive  or  outlawed  negro 
hidden  in  a  wood  or  on  a  hill.]  1.  A  name 
given  to  fugitive  slaves  living  on  the  moun- 
tains in  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  Guiana. 
2.  A  bright  white  light  used  for  signals  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Maroon  (ma-rim'),  v.t.  To  put  ashore  and 
leave  on  a  desolate  island,  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment, as  was  done  by  the  buccaneers,  &c. 
Falconer.  —  To  go  marooning,  to  go  on  a 
party  of  pleasure  to  the  country.  A  maroon- 
ing party  differs  from  a  picnic  in  that 
several  days  are  spent  on  the  shore  or  in 
the  country  instead  of  only  one.  [Southern 
States  of  America.] 

Maroon  (ma-rbn/),  a.  [From  Fr.  marron,  It. 
marrone,  a  chestnut.]  Brownish-crimson; 
of  a  colour  resembling  claret. — Maroon  lake, 
a  lake  of  a  maroon  colour  prepared  from 
madder. 

Maroon  (ma-ron7),  n.  A  brownish-crimson 
or  claret  colour. 


eh,  c/tuin;      ch,  Sc  loc/t;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Maroon  (ma-ronO.  n.  A  rocket  having  the 
ease  bound  round  with  tarred  twine,  so  that 
It  explodes  with  a  great  noise.  M'Clintoelc 
Marplot  (mar'plot),  n.  One  who,  by  his 
olflclous  Interference,  mars  or  defeats  a  de- 
sign or  plot 

Marque  (mark),  n.   (Vr  marque    See  MARK 
and  MARCH,  a  limit,  a  frontier  1    A  license 
to  make  reprisals  on  the  belongings  of  a 
public  enemy,  usually  In  the  phrase  letters 
of  marque  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
which  means :  (a)  originally,  a  commission 
granted  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  state 
to  a  subject,  empowering  him  to  pass  the 
frontiers  (marque),  that  is,  enter  an  enemy's 
territories  and  capture  the  goods  and  per- 
sons of  the  enemy  in  return  for  goods  or  per- 
sons taken  by  him.    (6)  In  present  usage,  a 
I  iceuse  or  extraordinary  commission  granted 
by  a  sovereign  or  the  supreme  power  of  one 
state  to  the  citizens  of  this  state  to  make 
reprisals  at  sea  on  the  subjects  of  another, 
under  pretence  of  indemnification  for  in- 
juries received;  that  Is,  a  license  to  engage 
In  privateering.     Letters  of  marque  were 
abolished  among  European  nations  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1866.    The  United  States 
of  America  were  invited  to  accede  to  this 
agreement,  but  declined     Hence  the  term 
letter  if  marque  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
private  vessel  commissioned  to  attack  and 
capture  the  vesseU  of  an  enemy;  a  privateer. 
Called  also  Letters  of  Mark.  Letters  of  Mart. 
Marquee  (mar-ke),  n.     [Fr.]    1.  An  officer's 
field  tent     2.  A  large  tent  or  wooden  struc- 
ture erected  for  a  temporary  purpose,  such 
as  to  accommodate  a  large  dinner  party  on 
some  public  occasion.   Written  also  Markee. 
Marquess,  n     Same  as  Marquis. 
Marquetry  (marTtet-ri),  u.     [Kr.  manrue- 
terie,  from  marquftfr,  to   spot,  to   inlay, 
from  marque,  a  mark.    See  MARK.]    Inlaid 
work,  consisting  of  thin  pieces  of  fine  woods 
of  different  colours,  or  of  coloured  marbles, 
precious  stones,  shells.  Ivory,  Ac  ,  arranged 
on  a  ground  so  as  to  form  various  figures. 
Marquis,  Marquess  (marlcwis,  mar'kwes), 
n.     [Fr.  marquis.   It.  marcHesc,  L.L.  mar- 
chio,  manhunts,  marchensis,  a  prefect  of  the 
marchesorborderterritories.  See  MARK  and  i 
MARCH,  a  boundary.]  Originally,  the  name 
nf  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  guard  the  i 
marches  or  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  ;  now 
a  title  of  dignity  in  Britain  next  In  rank  to 
that  of  duke,  and  hence  the  second  of  the 
II IT    orders  of    English    nobility.      Corre- 
sponding titles  exist  In  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany       In   Britain   the   title    is  often 
attached  to  a  dukedom  as  a  second  title, 
and  held  by  the  eldest  son  during  the  life- 
time of  the  father     Marquises  In  Britain 
have  this  privilege  above 
earls,  that  their  younger 
sons  are   addressed    at 
'  my  lord  '  The  wife  of  » 
marquis  Is  styled  mar- 
chioness. The  coronet  of 
a  marquis  consists  nf  n 
richly  chased  circle  of 

gold,    with    four    Straw-   Coronet  of  a  Marquis 

berry    leaves  and    four 


balls  or  large  pearls  set  on  short  points  on 
la  gold 


not 

Its  edge:  the  cap  crimson  velvet,  with 
tassel  on  the  top,  and  turned  up  with  ermine 
Lady  marquess  Is  used  by  Shakspere  for  , 

Y<ra  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you:  the 
old  Duclum  of  Norfolk,  and  /jirfx  Mar,,,,,,,  I  v 


MarqulsateOnar'kwi.atXH.  The  seigniory, 
dignity,  or  lordship  of  a  marquis. 

Rhernberit  is  a  fertile  and  smiling  spot  In  the  midst   ! 
of  the  sandy  watte  of  the  marfi4,uUt  (of  Ilranden 

Marquisdomt  (mar'kv.ii-d urn).  >i     A  mar 

qiiisate.     Holinsh'd 
Marquise  (mar-kezX  n.    [Fr.  ]    The  wife  of 

a  marquis;  a  marchioness. 
Marram  (mar-ram).  n.     Same  as  Marum 

(which  see) 
Marrw  (mar-erX  n.     One  that  mare,  hurts 

or  impairs.    •  Marrers  of  all  men's  manners  j 

with  the  realm'    Atchatn. 
Marrlable  (ma'ri-a-bl).     For  Marriageable.   ' 

r^*rLin.     (Bare) 

I  (ma'riJX  n      (Fr.  manage,  Pr.  ' 
K,   It    maritayin,    LL.   | 
.n..'.H..M:u»v  uwmage,  from  L.  maritiis.  a 
husband,  from  HUM.  maru,  a  male.  ]    I 
act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life ; 
the  legal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for 
life;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  mar- 
ried ;  wedlock.      Marriage  is  regarded  by 
the  law  as  a  civil  contract   binding  the 


parties  to  certain  reciprocal   obligations, 
and  the  general  principle  of  law  respect- 
ing this,  as  well  as  other  civil  contracts, 
is,  that  It  Is  to  be  held  valid  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  country  wherein  It  is  made. 
Although  among  ITotestanU  marriage  has 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  yet 
in  most  Protestant  countries  the  entrance 
into  the  married  state  has  continued  to  be 
accompanied    with  religious  observances. 
These  are  not,  however,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  valid 
marriage,  any  further  than  the  sovereign 
power  may  have  seen  It  proper  to  annex 
them  to  and  incorporate  them  with  the 
civil  contract    By  the  law  of  England  mar- 
riages may  be  solemnized — 1.  According  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church;  or  2.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  6  and  7  Will.  IV. 
Ixxxv.. amended  by  1  Viet. xxii, and  various 
subsequent  acts.    Marriages,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  are  celebrated  or 
solemnized  by  banns ;  by  notice  in  lieu  of 
banns,  which  is  a  license  dispensing  with 
the  publication  of  banns ;  or,  by  license 
from  a  bishop,  which  dispenses  with  both 
the  preceding  forms.     Marriages  of  Dissen- 
ters, as  of  Jews.  Quakers.  Roman  Catholics, 
and  other  sects  and  persuasions,  may  be 
legally  and  adequately  solemnized  in  their 
own  synagogues,  tabernacles,  chapels,  or 
meeting-houses,  subject  to  a  few  necessary 
restrictions.    In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  above  cited,  marriage  may 
take  place  by  the  certificate  of  the  superin- 
tendent-registrar for  the  poor-law  union, 
parish,  or  place  in  which  the  parties  reside, 
with  or  without  license.     By  the  law  of 
Scotland  marriages  may  be  either  regular 
or  irregular,  and  irregular  marriages  are 
by  mere  consent  without  the  intervention 
of  a  clergyman.     A  regular  marriage  is 
performed  by  a  clergyman  in  presence  of 
at  least  two  witnesses,  and  Is  preceded  by  I 
the  proclamation  of  banns  according  to  tin*  I 
rules  of  the  Church,  or  by  intimation  to  a  I 
registrar  and  publication  outside  the  regis- 
trar's office.    The  second  kind  of  marriage 
may  be  contracted  by  any  form  of  cere- 
mony, without  the  proclamation  of  banns 
or  the  aid  of  a  clergyman,  provided  the 
parties  on  the  occasion  express  a  solemn 
acceptance  of  each  other  as  man  and  wife. 
It  is  also  contracted  by  the  writing  of  the 
parties  without   any  ceremony,   provided 
the  writing  express  their  acceptance  of  each 
other  as  man  and  wife.    A  marriage  may 
also  be  constituted  by  the  verbal  acceptance 
of  each  other  by  the  parties  as  man  and  wife 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  by  a  pro- 
mise followed  by  intercourse.     Also  when 
a  man  and  a  woman  live  and  cohabit  to- 
gether, and  conduct  themselves  as  man  ami 
wife  in  the  society  and  neighbourhood  of 
which  they  are  members,  till  the  belief  and 
reputation  that  they  are  married  become 
general,  their  marriage  Is  presumed  without 
any  evidence  of  a  marriage  having  been 
entered  into. 

M*rri.ifi  it  honourable  In  all.  and  the  bed  unde- 
6lc<l-  Heb  xiii.  4. 

O.  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there ! 
From  me.  whole  love  wa»  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  ntarrtOft,  SJiaA 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  i-, 
DBCasM  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making 
nets,  not  in  making  cages.  Swift. 

2.  A  feast  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  mar- 
riage. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king, 
which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son.  Mat.  xxil.  3. 

3.  Intimate  union. 

I.et  me  not  to  the  marriagt  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  sf,itt. 

—Complex  marriage,  that  peculiar  domestic 
relation  between  the  sexes  existing  in  the 
American  sect  calling  themselves  Perfec- 
tionists. See  extract. 

The  central  domestic  fact  of  the  household  Is  the 
lavsMsf  marriafi  of  its  members  to  each  other,  and 
to  all ;  •  rite  which  is  to  be  understood  as  taking  ' 
place  on  the  entrance  of  every  new  member,  whether 
male  or  female.  Into  association ;  and  which  is  said 
to  convert  the  whole  body  into  one  m.irriage  circle  • 
every  man  becoming  the  husband  and  brother  of 
every  woman;  every  woman  the  wife  and  sister  of 
every  man.  Htfaanlt  Doom. 

—  Marriage  articles  or  marriage  contract, 
contract  or  agreement  on  which  a  marriage 
is  founded.  —  Marriage  favours,  knots  of 
white  ribbons  or  bunches  of  white  flowers 
wornat  wedding*.-  -Jfarriaoc  portion, apor- 
tlon  given  to  a  woman  at  her  marriage 
Marriage  settlement,  an  arrangement  usu- 


ally made  before  marriage,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  it,  whereby  a  jointure  is  secured 
to  the  wife,  and  portions  to  children,  in  the 
event  of  the  husband's  death.— Marriage 
Wedding,  Nuptials,  Matrimony.  Wedlock 
Marriage  is  the  union,  or  the  act  of  forming 
or  entering  into  the  union;  weddiny  Is  rather 
the  ceremonies  celebrating  the  union  or 
marriage,  but  not  essential  to  it.  Marriages 
are  often  constituted  without  a  wedding. 
Nuptials  Is  the  Latin  word  for  wedding,  but 
is  used  in  a  more  dignified  sense— we  say  a 
village  wedding,  but  the  nuptials  ut  a  prince 
matrimony  is  the  married  state,  or  the  state 
into  which  marriage  brings  us ;  wedlock  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  vernacular  English  word 
for  matrimony,  and  hardly  differs  from  It  In 
meaning.  Marriage  is  sometimes  used  for 
matrimony,  but  matrimony  is  never  used 
for  marriage.—  SYN.  Matrimony,  wedlock, 
wedding,  nuptials. 

Marriageable  (ma'rij-a-bl),  a.  1.  Of  an  age 
suitable  for  marriage.  'A  young  heiress 
whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  marriageable  ' 
Spectator.— 2.  Suitable  for  close  union. 

They  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriastablt  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower.  If  Mm. 

Marriageableness  (ma'rij-a-bl-nes),  »>. 
State  of  being  marriageable. 
Marriage-bed  (ma'rij-bed),  n.  The  bed  ap- 
propriated to  a  man  and  woman  on  their 
marriage. 

Marrtage-brokage  (ma'rij-brtk-aj),  n.  A 
consideration  paid  for  contriving  a  marriage, 
and  illegal  as  contrary  to  public  policy 
Glosn.  Eccl.  Terms. 

Marriage -license  ( ma'rij-H-sens ),  n.  A 
license  for  dispensing  with  proclamation  of 
banns,  granted  by  such  as  have  episcopal 
authority. 

Married  (ma'rid),  a.   Formed  or  constituted 
by  marriage;  conjugal;  connubial;  as,  -the 
married  state. '    Dryden. 
Marrler  (ma'ri-er),  n.    One  who  marries. 
Marron  (ma-ronO,  a.    [Fr.    See  MAROON  ] 
Same  as  Maroon. 

Marron  (ma-ronO,  n.    l.t  A  large  chestnut. 
Holland.—  2.  Same  as  Maroon. 
Marroon  (ma-ron1),  n.  and  a.    Same  as  Ma- 
roon. 

Marrot  (niar'ot),  n.  A  name  of  the  auk,  a 
sea-bird.  See  AUK. 

Marrow  (mar'o),  n.  [O.E.  mary,  maru; 
maruw.&c.,  A.  Sax.  mearh,  mearg,  D.  mary, 
inerg,  Dan.  mard,  Icel.  mergr,  G.  mark,  mar- 
row; allied  to  Icel.  tnorr,  fat,  lard,  and 
probably  to  A.  Sax.  mcaru,  D.  mum,  tender, 
soft,  delicate.  ]  1.  The  fat  contained  In  the 
osseous  tubes  and  cells  of  the  bones.  It 
consists  of  an  oily  fluid  contained  In  minute 
vesicles,  which  are  usually  collected  into 
bunches,  and  inclosed  in  spaces  surrounded 
by  bony  walls.  Spinal  marrow  and  medulla 
gpinalis  are  names  sometimes  applied  to 
the  spinal  cord.— 2.  The  essence;  the  best 
part.  'Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter.' 
Tennyxon. 

It  takes 

I-  rom  our  achievements,  though  performed  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrtnv  of  our  attribute.  .SA,,x- 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cucurbita  (C.  mifera), 
yielding  an  oblong  fruit  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Commonly  called  Vegetable  Marrow.—  4.  The 
name  of  several  varieties  of  peas.— Mar- 
row Controversy,  a  famous  controversy  which 
raged  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  some 
years  after  1720,  and  which  was  the  remou- 
or  primary  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
Secession  Church.  It  was  so  called  from  a 
book  of  extremely  evangelical  views  called 
The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  which  w  as 
condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  (17'_'u) 
as  being  tainted  with  antinomianism,  but 
defended  by  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine, 
Boston,  and  others. 

Marrow  (mar'o),  n.  [Possibly  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  mari,  from  L.  maritus,  a  husband.] 
One  of  a  pair ;  a  companion ;  fellow ;  asso- 
ciate ;  match.  [Old  and  Provincial  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Birds  of  a  fether.  best  fly  together. 
Then  like  partners  about  your  market  goe : 
Marrnvts  adew;  God  send  you  fayre  wether. 

Marrow  (mar'd), «.  t .  To  fill,  as  with  marrow 
or  with  fat;  to  glut.  'Their  marrowed 
mouths.'  Quartet. 

Marrow  (mar's),  ».!.  To  equal;  to  associate 
with;  to  fit;  exactly  to  match.  (Scotch  ] 

Marrow-bone  (mar'6-bon).  n.  1.  A  bone 
containing  marrow  or  boiled  for  its  marrow. 
2.  pi.  [Conjectured  to  be  a  burlesque  cor- 
ruption of  Mary-bones,  in  allusion  to  I  lit- 


'.  f»r.  fat.  fall;       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,8c.tey. 
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reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  kneel- 
ing.] The  bones  of  the  knees;  the  knees. 
'Down  on  your  marrow  -  bones.'  Dryden. 
[Humorous.  ] —  To  ride  in  the  marrow-bone 
coach,  to  go  on  foot.  [Slang.] 

Marrow-fat  (mart-fat),  n.  A  kind  of  rich 
pea. 

Marrowish  (mar'o-ish),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  marrow.  '  The  brain  is  a  soft,  marrowish, 
and  white  substance.'  Burton. 

Marrowless  ( mar'o-les ),  a.  Destitute  of 
marrow. 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold.  Shalt. 

Marrow-pudding  (mar'o-pud-ding),  n.  A 
pudding  prepared  from  beef-marrow  or  from 
a  variety  of  gourd  called  vegetable  marrow. 

Marrow-spoon  ( mar'o-spon ),  n.  A  long 
narrow  spoon  for  scooping  out  marrow. 

Marrow-squash  ( mar'o-skwash ),  n.  An 
American  name  for  the  vegetable  marrow. 
See  MARROW,  3. 

Marrowy  (mar'o-i),  a.  Full  of  marrow; 
pithy.  Cotgrave. 

Marrubium  (ma-ru'bi-um),  n.  [L.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. order  Labiata?; 
horehound.  There  are  several  species,  na- 
tives of  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
one, the  common  or  white  horehound  (3f.  vul- 
ffare),  being  naturalized  in  North  America. 
It  is  a  low-growing  erect  plant,  with  woolly 
stems,  wrinkled  leaves,  and  small  white 
whorled  flowers.  In  England  a  decoction 
of  this  plant,  called  horehound  tea,  is  in 
much  repute  with  country  people  as  giving 
relief  to  asthmatic  patients.  See  HORE- 
HOUND. 

Marry  (ma'ri),  ». «.  pret.  &  pp.  married;  ppr. 
marrying.  [Fr.  marier,  Pr.  maridar,  It. 
maritare,  L.  maritare,  to  marry,  from  L.  ma- 
ritus,  a  husband,  from  mas,  marts,  a  male.  ] 

1.  To  unite  in  wedlock  or  matrimony;  to 
join  for  life,  as  a  man  to  a  woman,  or  a  wo- 
man to  a  man;  to  constitute  man  and  wife 
according  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  a  nation. 

Tell  him,  that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself. 

Gay. 

2.  To  dispose  of  in  wedlock. 

Maecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him  (Augustus), 
that  he  must  either  marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa. 
or  take  away  his  life.  Bacon. 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife ;  as,  a  man 
marries  a  woman ;  or  a  woman  marries  a 
man. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this 
lady? 

Claudia.  No. 

Leanato.  To  be  married  to  her:  friar,  you  come  to 
marry  her.  Shak. 

4.  Fig.  to  unite  intimately  or  by  some  close 
bond  of  connection. 

Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  1 
am  married  unto  you.  jer.  iii.  14. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs 
Married  to  immortal  verse.  Milton. 

6.  Naut.  to  splice. 


revolution  about  the  sun,  68(i.»f  of  our  days; 
period  of  revolution  on  its  axis,  24  hours 
39  minutes  21 -3  seconds;  diameter,  about 


,K 


(To)  marry,  in  splicing  ropes,  is  to  join  one 
i  another,  for  the  purpose  of  reeving  it,  *  "  ' 
•formed  by  placing  the  end  of  each  close  together, 


...,,  .ope 
which  is  I 
dof  each  close  t 
and  then  attaching  them  by  worming. 

Marry  (ma'ri),  v.i.  To  enter  into  the  con- 
jugal state;  to  take  a  husband  or  a  wife. 

If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not 
good  to  marry.  Mat.  xix.  10. 

I  will  therefore  that  the  younger  women  marry. 
i  Tim.  v,  14. 

Marry  (ma'ri).  Indeed;  forsooth:  a  term 
of  asseveration  derived  from  the  practice 
of  swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  hearken  once  again  to  the 

suit  I  made  to  thee? 
Marry  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it.  Shak. 

Marrying  (ma'ri-ing),  a.  Disposed  to  marry 
'I  don't  think  he's  a  marryinfi  man.'  A 
Trollope. 

Marry-muffet  (ma'ri-muf),  n.  A  coarse 
common  cloth. 

Mars  (marz),  n.  1.  A  Latin  deity,  identified 
at  an  early  period  by  the  Latins  themselves 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  He  was  principally 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  war,  and  as  such 
bore  the  epithet  Gradivus;  but  he  was  also 
regarded  as  the  patron  of  agriculture,  which 
procured  him  the  title  of  Silvanus;  and  as 
the  patron  of  the  state,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  was  called  Quirinus.  In  works  of  art 
Mars  is  generally  represented  as  of  a  youth- 
ful but  powerful  figure,  armed  with  the  hel- 
met, shield,  and  spear.  At  other  times  he  is 
bearded  and  heavily  armed.— 2.  The  planet 
which  comes  next  to  the  earth  in  the  order 
of  distance  from  the  sun,  usually  marked 

by  the  character  S.  It  is  a  brilliant  star 
of  a  slight  red  tint.  Mean  distance  from 
the  sun  139,312,000  miles;  period  of  one 


Mars,  after  Flaxmnn. 

4100  miles.  Two  small  moons  revolve  round 
it. — 3.  In  old  chem.  a  term  for  iron. — 4.  In 
her.  a  name  for  the  colour  gules,  or  red,  in 
the  coats  of  sovereign  princes. 
Marsala  (mar-sa'la),  n.  An  inferior  kind  of 
sherry  wine  brought  from  Marsala  in  Sicily. 
Marsclenia  (marz-den'i-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  William  Marsden,  secretary  to  the  ad- 
miralty, author  of  a  History  of  Sumatra.  ] 
A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs  or  large  under- 
shrubs,  nat.  order  Asclepiadacese,  natives  of 
the  warmer  regions  of  both  worlds,  one 
species  occurring  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. There  are  about  sixty  species,  with 
opposite  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  ter- 
minal or  axillary  cymes. 
Marseillais  (mar-sa-ya),  n.  mas.,  Marseil- 
laise (mar-sa-yaz),  n.  fern.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Marseilles. 
Marseillais  (mar-sa-ya),  a.  mas.,  Marseil- 
laise (mar-sa-yaz),  a.  fern.  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  Marseilles.  —  Marseillaise 
Hymn,  the  national  song  of  the  French 
Republic.  The  words,  and,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  music  were  written  in  1792  by 
Rouget  de  1'Isle,  an  officer  in  garrison  at 
Strasbourg,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body  of 
volunteers  leaving  that  city  for  the  war 
against  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  was  entitled 
by  him  Chant  du  Guerre  de  I'armee  du  Rhin. 
The  Parisians  having  heard  it  sung,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  band  of  patriots  whom 
Barbaroux  brought  from  Marseilles  to  aid 
in  the  revolution  of  10th  August,  1792,  it 
received  from  them  the  name  it  has  ever 
since  borne.  Fetis  gives  Navoigille  as  the 
musical  composer's  name;  other  authorities 
say  the  music  was  taken  from  a  German 
mass.  Often  called  merely  The  Marseillaise. 
Marsh  (marsh),  n.  [A.  Sax.  merge,  for  merisc 
(  =  mere-isli),  a  marsh  or  bog,  an  adj.  form 
from  mere,  a  mere;  similarly  L.G.  marsch, 
O.D.  maersche,  meersch;  allied  to  L.  mare, 
the  sea.  ]  A  tract  of  low  land,  usually  or  oc- 
casionally covered  with  water,  or  very  wet 
and  miry;  a  fen;  a  swamp;  a  bog;  a  morass. 
Low  land  occasionally  overflowed  by  the 
tides  is  called  salt-marsh. 
Marsh  (marsh),  a.  Pertaining  to  wet, 
swampy,  or  boggy  places:  a  term  applied  to 
various  plants  which  grow  in  marshy  places; 
as,  marsA-mallow;  marsA-marigold. 
Marshal  (mar'shal),  n.  [O.E.  mareschal; 
Fr.  marechal;  L.  L.  marschalcus,  mariscal- 
cus,  from  O.H.G.  marahscalc,  marahscalh 
—  O.G.  marah,  marach,  a  horse,  and  scale 
(Mod.  G.  schalk).  a  servant.  ]  Originally,  an 
officer  who  had  the  care  of  horses;  a  groom. 
In  more  modern  usage— 1.  The  chief  officer 
of  arms,  whose  duty  was  to  regulate  com- 
bats in  the  lists. — 2.  One  who  regulates  rank 
and  order  at  a  feast  or  any  other  assembly, 
directs  the  order  of  procession,  and  the  like. 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 

A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same, 

Whose  name  was  Appetite.  Spenser. 

3.  A  harbinger;  a  pursuivant;  one  who  goes 
before  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming  and 
provide  entertainment. 

Her  face,  when  it  was  fairest,  had  been  but  as  a 
tnai-shal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind,  which 
nnw  was  so  well  placed  as  it  needed  no  help  of  out- 
ward harbinger.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


4.  In  France,  the  highest  military  officer. 
In  other  countries  of  Europe  a  marshal  is 
a  military  officer  of  high  rank,  and  called 
field-marshal.— 6.  In  America,  a  civil  officer 
appointed  by  the  president  and  senate  of 
the  United  States  in  each  judicial  district, 
answering  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county.  His 
duty  is  to  execute  all  precepts  directed  to 
him,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.— 6.  An  officer  of  any  private 
society,  appointed  to  regulate  their  cere- 
monies and  execute  their  orders.  —  Earl 
marshal  of  England,  the  eighth  officer  of 
state:  an  honorary  title,  and  personal,  until 
made  hereditary  by  Charles  II.  in  the  family 
of  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.  During  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  high-constable,  the 
earl-marshal  has  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of 
chivalry.  —  Earl  marshal  or  marischal  of 
Scotland,  an  officer  who  had  command  of 
the  cavalry,  under  the  constable.  The  office 
was  held  by  the  family  of  Keith,  but  for- 
feited by  rebellion  in  1715. — Knight  mar- 
shal, or  marshal  of  the  king's  (or  queen's) 
household,  an  officer  whose  office  is  said  to 
be  to  hear  and  determine  pleas  of  the  crown, 
and  suits  between  those  of  the  royal  house- 
hold and  others  within  the  verge,  that  is, 
within  a  circle  of  12  miles  round  the  royal 
palace.  His  criminal  jurisdiction  is  not 
now  used.— Marshal  or  provost-marshal  of 
the  army  and  of  the  navy.  See  under  PRO- 
VOST. — Marshal  of  the  King's  (or  Queen's) 
Bench,  formerly  an  officer  who  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  prison  called  the  King's  (or 
Queen's)  Bench,  in  Southwark.  The  act  5 
and  6  Viet.  xxii.  abolished  this  office,  and 
substituted  an  officer  who  is  called  keeper 
of  the  Queen's  prison. 

Marshal  (mar'shal),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  mar- 
shalled; ppr.  marshalling.  1.  To  dispose  in 
order;  to  arrange  in  a  suitable  manner;  as, 
to  marshal  au  army;  to  marshal  troops. 

False  Wizard,  avatint!  I  have  Marshall's  my  clan; 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one  I 
Campbell. 

2.t  To  lead,  as  a  harbinger. 

Thou  marshatt'jt  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 
Shak. 

3.  In  her.  to  dispose  in  due  order  the  several 
parts  of  an  escutcheon,  or  the  coats  of  arms 
of  distinct  families. 

Marshaller  (marthal-er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
poses in  due  order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry, 
and  the  best  marxhalltr  of  words.  Trapp. 

Marshalsea  (mar'shal-se),  n.  [E.  marshal, 
and  O.E.  sea,  see,  a  seat.  Comp.  see,  the 
seat  of  episcopal  power.]  In  England,  the 
prison  in  Southwark,  belonging  to  the  mar- 
shal of  the  royal  household,  now  consoli- 
dated with  others,  and  denominated  the 
Queen's  prison.  —  Court  of  marshalsea,  a 
court  formerly  held  before  the  steward  and 
marshal  of  the  royal  house,  to  administer 
justice  between  the  domestic  servants  of 
the  king  or  queen.  In  the  marshalsea  there 
were  two  courts  of  record:  (1.)  The  original 
court  of  the  marshalsea,  which  held  plea  of 
all  trespasses  committed  within  the  verge, 
that  is,  within  a  circle  of  12  miles  round 
the  sovereign's  residence.  (2.)  The  palace- 
court  (which  see)  created  by  Charles  I. ,  and 
abolished  in  1849. 

Marshalship  (marshal-ship),  n.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  marshal. 

Marsh-cinquefoil  (marsh'singk-foil),  n.  A 
plant,  Comarum  palustre,  nat.  order  Rosa- 
cese.  It  is  2  feet  in  height,  has  a  purple 
flower,  and  is  found  in  boggy  places  in  Bri- 
tain. 

Marsh-elder  (marsh'el-der),  n.  The  wild 
gelder-rose  ( Viburnum  Opulus).  See  GEL- 
DER-ROSE. 

Marsh-gas  (miirsh'gas).  Same  as  Firedamp 
(which  see). 

Marsh-harrier  (marsh'ha-ri-er),  n.  A  bird 
of  prey  belonging  to  the  genus  Circus  (Circus 
ceruginosus).  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  about 
2  feet  in  length,  frequenting  marshes,  and 
living  on  water-birds,  mice,  water-rats, 
frogs,  rats,  fish,  Ac.  It  is  common  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  is  also  found  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  parts  of  Wales.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Moor-buzzard.  See  HAR- 
RIER. 

Marshiness  (marsh'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
marshy. 

Marsh-mallow  (marsh'mal-16),  n.  Althcea 
ojflcitialis,  a  hardy  plant  growing  in  salt- 
marshes  in  Britain,  and  bearing  a  flesh- 
coloured  flower.  See  ALTHJSA. 

Marsh-marigold  (marsh'mar-i-gold),  n.    A 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locft;      g,  170;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      us,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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plant  Caltlia  paluttrit,  nat  order  Ranun- 
cnlacMi.  Sea  CALTHA. 

Tb€  wiW  mmr^-maripU  Man  like  «"!  i"  *w.mp. 
and  hollow*  ni»y.  /**i«y«*»i. 

Marsh-miasma  (marsh'ml-az-ina).  n.  Mi- 
ii-ma  from  marshal  or  boggy  spot*;  the  In- 
fe,  lions  vapours  which  arise  irom  certain 
marshes  and  marshy  wills,  and  which  tend 
to  the  prodnctlon  of  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent feren. 

Marsh-lint  (marsh'nnt)  Same  a>  Malaeai- 
6ean  (which  Me  under  MALACCA,  a). 

M*nh-pennjrwort  (marsh'pen-ni-wert),  n 
A  creeping  umt>ellifcrous  plant  of  the  genus 
Hydrucotyle,  the  U.  vJaarit.  It  U  al»o 
termed  mat-rot.  See  HvDKOCpTYtl. 

Marsh-rosemary  (marsh'raz-ma-rixn.  The 

North  American  name  for  Statux  Limmium, 
the  root  of  which  is  a  strong  astringent,  and 
sometimes  used  in  medicine. 

Marsh-samphire  (marsh'sam-flrX  «.  A 
leafless,  much-branched,  Jointed,  succulent 
plant,  Saluvrniahtrbaeea.  found  on  muddy 
or  moist  sandy  shores,  and  frequent  in  Kng- 
land  and  Ireland.  It  is  eaten  hy  cattle. 
and  makes  a  good  pickle.  It  U  also  named 
fllaaunrt  and  Saltwort. 

Marsh-trefoil  (marsh'tre-foll),  n.  A  plant, 
Mrni/anthei  trijFoliala.  See  SlKNYANTHBS. 

Marshy  (marsh'i).  a.  1.  Pertaking  of  the 
nutiiru  of  a  marsh  or  swamp;  swampy; 
fenny.  'Marshy  grounds.'  Dryden. — 2.  Pro- 
duced in  marshes.  ' Manhy  weed.'  Dryden. 

Marslleaceaa  (mar/sll-e-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  acrogenous  cryptogams,  consisting 
of  two  distinct  groups,  to  the  first  of  which 
belong  Marsilea  and  Pllularia,  to  the  second 
Azolla  and  Ralvinia. 

Marslpobranchil  (mar-slp'6-brang"ki-I). 
n.  pi.  [Or.  marripot,  a  pouch,  anil  branchia, 
Kills.  ]  The  order  of  fishes  comprising  the  hag- 
nshesandsea-lampreys,withpouch-likegills. 
The  organization  of  these  fishes  is  of  a  very 
low  grade,  as  indicated  chiefly  by  the  per- 
sistent  notochord  without  ossified  vertebral 
centra,  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  limbs, 
the  absence  of  a  mandible  and  of  ribs,  and 
tlie  structure  of  the  gills,  which  are  sac-like 
and  not  ciliated.  The  heart  consists  of  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle,  but  the  branchial 
artery  U  not  furnished  with  a  bulbus  arte- 
riosus. 

Marsupial  (mar-su'pi-al).  a.  [L  martupium, 
Or.  manrupion,  a  pouch,  a  bag,  a  purse.] 
Pertaining  to  a  bag  or  pouch;  having  a 
pouch;  belonging  to  the  order  of  marsupials. 

Marsupial  (mar-su'pi-al).  n.  One  of  the 
Marsupialia. 

Marsuplalia  ( mar-su '  pi-a"H-a  \  n.  pi.  [L. 
rruxrvupium,  a  pouch. )  An  extensive  group 
of  mammalia,  differing  from  all  others  in 
their  organization,  and  including  genera 
which  correspond  to  several  orders  of  or- 
dinary mammals.  The  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity U  the  absence  of  a  placenta,  and  the 


consequent  premature  production  of  the 
fintus,  which  immediately  on  its  birth  passes 
Into  a  sort  of  second  matrix.  The  skin  of  the 
animal  is  to  arranged  round  the  mamrme  as 
to  form  a  pouch,  in  which  not  only  the  im 
perfect  fotus,  attached  to  the  nipple  hy  its 
month,  remains  till  fully  developed,  but  into 
which,  long  after  it  is  able  to  run  about. 
It  leap*  when  alarmed  or  when  wishing  to 
conceal  itself  The  marsupials  link  the 
mammals,  through  the  Monotremat.i 
(which  see),  to  the  birds  and  reptiles.  In 
marsupials  the  rectum  opens  In  a  distinct 
amis,  but  the  two  uteri  with  the  ureters 
open  Into  *  urugeniul  canal.  There  are 


many  genera  both  herbivoroui  and  car- 
nivorous. The  kangaroo  and  opossum  are 
familiar  examples.  The  Marsupialia  are 
divided  Into  the  following  sections— /Uii- 
zophaga,  including  the  rodent -like  wom- 
bat ^Poephaga.  including  the  kangaroos, 
and  kangaroo-rat*  or  potoroos,  all  strictly 
phytophagous;  the  Carpophaga,  of  which 
the  typical  group  is  the  Phalangistidie 
or  phalungers,  so  called  because  the  second 
and  third  digits  of  the  hind -feet  are 
joined  together  almost  to  their  extremities; 
the  best  known  of  the  phalangers  is  the 
Australian  opossum,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  true  or  American 
opossums,  which  belong  to  another  section 
of  the  Marsuiilalla,  namely,  the  Entomo- 
pkaga,  in  which  are  also  the  bandicoots, 
and  the  banded  ant-eater;  Sarcophaga,  of 
which  the  best  known  species  are  Thyla 
cinus  cynocephalut,  a  native  of  Tasmania, 
and  known  by  the  colonists  as  the  'byraia,' 
and  the  Datryurus  urrinvg,  also  a  native  of 
Tasmania,  where  it  is  known  as  the  'Tas- 
manian  devil.' 

Marsuplallan  (mar-su'pi-a"li-an),  a.  Same 
as  Marsupial. 

Marsupian  ( mar-su  'pi-an),  a.  SameasJf«r- 
mtpial. 

Marsupiata  (mar-su'pl-a"ta).  n.  pi.  Mar- 
supialm  (which  see). 

Mar8U.pU.te  (mai-su'pi-at),  a.  Same  as  tlar- 

Marsuplate(mar-su'pi-at),  n  A  marsupial; 
an  individual  of  the  Marsupialia. 

Marsuplocrinites  (niar-su/i>i-6-kri-ni"tez), 
n.  A  genus  of  Crinoidea,  proposed  by 
Prof  Phillips  for  some  remarkable  fossils 
noticed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  the 
strata  of  the  Silurian  system.  The  arms  are 
formed  of  two  rows  of  calcareous  plates. 

Marsuplte  (mar'su-pit),  n.  A  fossil  resem- 
bling a  purse,  the  remains  of  a  genus  of 
free-floating  Crinoidea  found  in  the  chalk 
formation. 

Marsupium  (mar-su'pi-um),  n.  [L.,  a  pouch 
or  bag.]  1.  The  pouch  in  which  marsupial 
mammals  and  tbe  pipe-fish  and  sea-horses 
carry  their  young.  —2  In  med.  a  sack  or  bag 
with  which  any  part  is  fomented.  —3  A 
muscle  in  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  the  office  of 
which  Is  to  flatten  the  cornea,  enabling  the 
bird  to  see  to  a  great  distance. 

Mart  (mart),  n.  [Contr.  from  market.]  1.  A 
place  of  sale  or  traffic;  market. 

Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart 

As  London?  Owyvr. 

•2  \  Purchase  and  sale;  bargain. 

Now  I  play  a  merchant's  part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart.     SMaj. 

Martt  (mart),  r.t  To  buy  and  sell;  to 
traffic. 

You  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm  : 
To  sell  and  mart  your  omces  for  gold 
To  undeservers.  SAat. 

Mart  (mart),  v.i.  To  trade  dishonourably. 

If  he  shall  think  it  fit. 
A  saucy  stranger  in  his  court  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew.  Shai: 

Mart)  (mart),  n.     1.  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

Come,  both;  and  with  von  bring  triumphant  Mart, 

In  loves  and  gentle  jollities  array  d, 

After  hi*  inurd'rous  spoils.  Sptnser. 

Hence— 2.  War;  warfare;  battle;  contest. 

My  father  (on  whose  face  he  durst  not  look 
In  equal  mart)  by  his  fraud  circumvented. 
Became  his  captive.  Mossingtr. 

Mart,  Malrt  (mart,  mart),  n.  [Abbrev.  Of 
Martinmat.  the  time  about  which  the  ani- 
mals are  commonly  killed.]  A  cow  or  ox 
fattened,  killed,  and  salted  for  winter  pro- 
vision [Scotch.] 

Mart  (mart),  n.  Form  sometimes  used  for 
marirtie,  in  the  phrase,  Utters  o]  marque 

Martagon  (mar'ta-gon),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp. 
jnartagon.  It.  martagone.]  A  kind  of  lily, 
LUium  Martagon,  the  bulbs  of  which  are 
eaten  by  the  Cossacks. 

Martelt(mar'tcl),ti.(.  ort.  [Fr.marteier.froni 
vnartel.  It.  martfllfi,  L.  martulus.marculus, 
dim.  of  marcwt,  a  hammer.]  To  strike. 

Her  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  adrlrest. 
Which  on  his  helm  marttltett  so  hard.  Sfertter. 

Martel-de-fer t  (mar-tel-de-fer),  n,  nt-, 
lit,  a  hammer  of  Iron.)  An  ancient  weapon 
having  a  kind  of  cross-head  forming  at  one 
end  a  pick,  and  at  the  other  a  hammer, 
axe-blade,  half-moon,  or  other  termination. 
\Vht-n  used  by  horse-soldiers  It  was  gener- 
ally hung  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  had  a 
shorter  handle  than  when  used  by  infantry 
soldiers.  Originally  the  form  was  that  of  a 


simple  hammer,  and  some  weapons  of  this 
kind  were  of  considerable  weight,  as  mucli 
as  25  His.  being  mentioned. 


Martels-de-fcr. 

i .  Horseman's  hammer  of  about  the  time  of  Edward 
IV.  a,  Martel-de-fer,  time  of  Henry  VIII.  3.  Mar- 
tel-de-fer, time  of  Edward  VI.  4.  Martel  de-ter  with 
hand-gun,  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Martello  Tower(mar-tel'16  tou-er),  n.  [The 
name  originally  given  to  towers  erected  by 
Charles  V.  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  to  deft-mi 
them  against  pirates;  because,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pirate-ship,  warning  was  given 
by  striking  a  bell  with  a  hammer,  It.  war- 
tello  (see  M ARTEL);  others  say  corrupted 
from  MarUlla  in  Corsica,  where  a  tower  of 
this  kind  made  a  strong  resistance  to  an 
English  naval  force  in  1794.]  A  small  cir- 
cular-shaped fort,  with  very  thick  walls. 


Martello  Tower.  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

chiefly  built  to  defend  the  seaboard.  A 
number  of  such  towers  were  built  on  the 
British  coasts,  especially  in  the  south,  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.  They  are  in  two  stages, 
the  basement  story  containing  store-rooms 
and  magazine,  the  upper  serving  as  a  case- 
mate for  the  defenders ;  the  roof  is  shell- 
proof.  The  armament  is  a  single  heavy 
traversing  gun. 

Marten  (maVten),  n.    Same  as  Martin. 

Marten  (miir'ten),  n.  [Older  martern,  Fr. 
martre,  from  D.  ma.rter.}  A  digitigrade  car- 
nivorous quadruped  of  the  genus  Mustela 
or  Martes,  family  Mustelidaj.  The  beech- 
marten,  common  marten,  or  stone -mar- 
ten (M.  Foina),  is  found  In  this  country 
and  in  many  localities  on  the  continent  of 


r 

Pine-marten  (Ursula  M.irtri  or  Hartts  *ttrtum\. 

Europe.  It  Is  about  19  inches  long,  exclu- 
sive of  tall,  which  Is  10  inchea.  The  frmali- 
breeds  in  hollow  trees,  and  has  two  litters 
of  from  three  to  seven  in  the  year.  It  is 


Fate,  far.  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      not*,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  So.  ley. 
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very  destructive  to  game,  poultry,  eggs,  &c. , 
but  it  will  sometimes  feed  on  seeds  and 
grain.  Its  fur,  which  is  dense,  long,  and  of 
a  dull-brown  colour,  is  used  for  making 
hats,  muffs,  &c.  The  pine-marten  (Mustela 
Martes  or  Maries  abietum)  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woody  districts  in  the  northern  parts 
of  America,  and  is  also  found  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  &c.  Its  fur  is  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, and  the  skins  form  a  great  article  of 
commerce. 

Martes  (mar'tez).    See  MARTEN. 

Mar-text  (mar'tekst),  n.  A  blundering  or 
i'^norant  preacher. 

Martial  (mar'shal),  a.  [L.  martialis,  from 
Mars,  Martis,  the  god  of  war.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  war;  suited  to  war;  military;  as, 
martial  equipage ;  martial  music ;  a  mar- 
tial appearance. 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me. 

A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  tike  a  trumpet's  call !     Tennyson. 

2.  Given  to  war;  warlike;  brave;  as,  a  mar- 
tial nation  or  people.— 3.  Belonging  to  war, 
or  to  an  array  and  navy:  opposed  to  civil; 
as,  martial  law;  a  court  martial. 

They  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  martial  justice. 

Bacon. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  planet 
Mars. 

The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  astrologically 
differenced  by  the  planets,  and  esteemed  Martial 
or  Jovial,  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they 
answer  these  planets.  Sir  T.  Bro-wne. 

5.  Having  the  properties  of  iron,  called  by 
the  old  chemists  mars.  —  Martial  law,  an 
arbitrary  kind  of  law,  proceeding  directly 
from  the  military  power,  and  having  no  im- 
mediate constitutional  or  legislative  sanc- 
tion. When  it  is  imposed  upon  any  specified 
district,  all  the  inhabitants  and  all  their 
actions  are  brought  within  its  dominion.  It 
is  founded  on  paramount  necessity,  extends 
to  matters  of  civil  as  well  as  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  is  proclaimed  only  in  times 
of  war,   insurrection,   rebellion,  or  other 
great  emergency. 

Martial!  Sill  (mar'shal-izm),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  martial;  bravery;  martial  exer- 
cises. Prince. 

Martialist  (mar'shal -is t),  n.  A  warrior;  a 
fighter.  '  A  brave  heroick  worthy  martial- 
ist.' Sir  T.  Browne.  'In  all  perfections  of 
a  martialist.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Martialize  (mar'shal-Iz),  v.t.  To  render 
martial  or  warlike. 

Martially  (mar'shal-li),  adv.  In  a  martial 
manner. 

Martialness  (mar'shal-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  martial  or  warlike. 

Martin  (mar'tin),  n.  [From  St.  Martin; 
cornp.  Fr.  martinet,  a  dim.  of  the  name  of 


House-martin  (Ifirttndo  urbica). 

this  saint,  also  martin-pe'cheur,  the  king- 
fisher.] A  general  name  applied  to  various 
species  of  birds  of  the  genus  Hinmdo  or 
swallows.  The  one  best  known  is  the  H. 
iirbica,  or  house -martin,  so  named  from 
building  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of  houses, 
or  in  the  upper  angles  of  windows.  See 
SWALLOW. 

Martinet  (mar'ti-net),  n.  [From  General 
Martinet,  a  very  strict  officer,  who  regu- 
lated the  French  infantry  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.]  A  military  or  naval  officer 
who  is  an  excessively  strict  disciplinarian  ; 
one  who  lays  stress  on  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  details  of  discipline,  or  to  forms  and 
fixed  methods. 

Quixader  was  austere  in  his  manners,  and  a  mar- 
tinet in  enforcing  discipline.  Prtscolt. 

Martinet  (mar'ti-net),  n.    [Fr.]     Naut.   a 


small  line  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail  to 
bring  it  close  to  the  yard  when  the  sail  is 
furled. 

Martinetism  (mar'tin-et-izm),  n.  Prin- 
ciples or  practice  characteristic  of  a  mar- 
tinet; rigid  or  severe  discipline;  rigid  en- 
forcement of  discipline.  Edin.  Rev. 

Martingal,  Martingale  (mar'tin-gal,  mar'- 
tin-gal), n.  [Fr.  martingale,  Sp.  martin- 
gala,  a  martingale,  old  kind  of  breeches; 
from  Martifjal,  an  inhabitant  of  Martigues,  in 
Provence.]  1.  Astraporthongfastenedtothe 
girth  under  a  horse's  belly,  and  at  the  other 
end  to  the  musrole,  passing  between  the 
fore-legs,  intended  to  hold  down  the  head 
of  the  horse  and  prevent  him  from  rearing. 
2.  Naut.  a  short  perpendicular  spar  under 
the  bowsprit  end,  used  for  guying  down  the 
head-stays.  Called  also  Dolphin-striker.  See 
cut  under  BOWSPRIT,  and  corop.  extract. 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  (martingale 
or  dolphin-striker)  have  been  generally  understood 
in  the  merchant  service.  In  the  royal  navy  the  mar- 
tingale seems  now  to  receive  the  name  of  the  dol- 
phin-striker, and  the  (martingale)  stays  or  guys  the 
name  of  the  martingale.  Youngs  Naut.  Diet. 

— Martingale  stays  or  guys,  ropes  or  small 
chains  stretched  to  the  jib-boom  end  for 
staying  it  down. 

Martini -Henry -rifle  (mar-te'ne-hen'ri- 
ri'fl),  n.  A  rifie  the  breech  of  which  is  the 
invention  of  Martini,  and  the  barrel  that 
of  Mr.  Alex.  Henry  of  Edinburgh.  With 
this  arm  the  firing  is  very  rapid,  twenty-five 
shots  a  minute  having  been  fired  without 
taking  aim.  The  bullet  is  only  slightly 
affected  by  the  wind,  and  its  penetration  is 
very  great.  This  rirte  was  adopted  by  the 
British  military  authorities. 

Martinmas  (mar'tin-mas),  n.  [Martin  and 
mass.]  The  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  llth 
of  November,  formerly  often  called  Martle- 
mas.  In  Scotland  this  day  is  a  term-day 
on  which  rents  are  paid,  servants  hired,  &c. 

Martire.tn.  Martyrdom;  torment.  Chaucer. 

Martire,t  v.t.    To  torment.     Chaucer. 

Martlemas  (mar'tl-mas),  n.     Martinmas. 

Martlet  (mart 'let),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
martinet.  (See  MARTIN.) 
Comp.  m a rtlemas,  from 
martimmas.]  1.  Same  as 
Martin.  'The  temple  - 
haunting  martlet.'  Shak. 
2.  In  her.  a  fanciful  bird 
shaped  like  a  martin  or 
swallow,  but  depicted 
with  short  tufts  of  fea- 
thers in  the  place  of  legs. 
It  is  the  difference  or  dis- 
tinction of  a  fourth  son. 

Martnet  (mart'net),  n. 
Martinet. 

Mart- town  t  (mart'toun),  n.  Same  as 
Market-town,  Milton. 

Martyr  (mar'ter),  n.  [Gr.  martyr,  a  martyr, 
the  JEolian  and  later  form  of  martys,  a  wit- 
ness. ]  1.  One  who  by  his  death  bears  witness 
to  the  truth ;  one  who  suffers  death  rather 
than  renounce  his  religious  opinions;  as, 
Stephen  was  the  first  Christian  martyr. 

To  be  a  martyr  signifies  only  to  witness  the  truth 
of  Christ;  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then  so 
generally  attended  with  persecution,  that  martyrdom 
now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  witness  by 
death.  South. 

2.  One  who  suffers  death  or  persecution  in 
defence  of  any  cause;  as,  he  died  a  martyr 
to  his  political  principles  or  to  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyrt  Shak. 

Martyr  (mar'ter),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  to  death  for 
adhering  to  what  one  believes  to  be  the 
truth;  to  sacrifice  on  account  of  faith  or 
profession.  Bp.  Pearson. — 2.  To  murder;  to 
destroy. 

Hark  wretches  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you : 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats. 

SAa*. 

3.  To  persecute  as  a  martyr;  to  afflict;  to 
torment;  to  torture. 

The  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorrow  and  with  smart. 
.  Spenser. 

Martyrdom  (mar'ter-dom),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  martyr;  the  death  of  a  martyr;  the 
suffering  of  death  or  persecution  on  account 
of  one's  adherence  to  what  one  believes  to 
be  true. 

1  So  saints,  by  supernatural  power  s«t  free, 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.      Dryden. 

Martyrizatiqn  (m;ir'ter-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  martyrizing  or  inflicting  martyrdom, 
or  the  state  of  being  martyred;  torture. 
B.  Jonson. 

Martyrize  (miir'ter-Iz),  v.  t.    To  devote  or 


Naut.   same  as 


offer  as  a  martyr;  to  cause  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom. 'Martyrized  society.'  E.  B.  Browning 
[Bare.] 

To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrixe.      Spenser. 

Martyrlyt  (mar'ter-li),  a.  Relating  to 
martyrs  or  martyrdom.  Eikon  Basilike. 

Martyrologe  t  (mar'ter-o-loj),  n.  A  register 
of  martyrs. 

Add  that  old  record  from  an  ancient  martyrologe 
of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  Bp,  Hall. 

Martyrologic,  Martyrological  (mar'ter-o- 
loj"ik,  marter-o-loj''!^^!),  a.  Pertaining  to 
martyrology;  registering  or  registered  in  a 
catalogue  of  martyrs.  'Martyrological  bal- 
lads .  .  .  sung  by  dairymaids  to  a  pitiful 
tune.'  Osborne. 

Martyrologist  (mar-ter-ol'o-jist),  n.  A 
writer  of  a  martyrology,  or  an  account  of 
martyrs. 

Martyrology  (mar-ter-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
martyr,  a  witness,  a  martyr,  and  logon,  a 
discourse.  ]  A  history  or  account  of  martyrs. 
with  their  sufferings;  a  register  of  martyrs. 
'The  martyrology  of  Eusebius.'  Brande. 

Marum  (ma'rum),  n.  A  grass  found  on  the 
sea  -  shore,  Ammophila  arundinacea  or 
Psamma  arenaria.  See  AMMOPHILA. 

Marut  (ma-rut),  71.  In  Hind.  myth,  a  god 
of  the  wind. 

Marvel  (marVel),  n.  [Fr.  merveille;  It.  mara- 
viglia;  O.It,  mirabiglia;  L.  mirabilia,  won- 
derful things,  from  mirabilis,  wonderful, 
from  miror,  to  wonder,  to  look  on  with 
wonder.]  1.  A  wonder;  that  which  arrests 
the  attention  and  causes  a  person  to  stand 
or  gaze  or  to  pause. 

Till  I  may  deliver, 

Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you.  SJia&. 

2.  Wonder;  admiration;  astonishment. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said.         Sir  IF.  Scott. 

—Marvel  of  Peru,  the  English  name  of  the 

fenus  Mirabilis,  nat.  order  Nyctaginacese. 
'hey  are  handsome  plants,  with  tuberous 
roots,  smooth  leaves,  and  fragrant,  tubular, 
red,  white,  or  yellow  flowers.  M.  dichotoma 
is  the  four-  o'clock  flower  of  the  West 
Indies,  from  its  blossoms  expanding  about 
that  time.  Another  species,  M.  Jalapa,  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  yield  the  jalap  of 
commerce.  The  large  and  tuberous  roots, 
when  washed  and  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder,  form  a  substance  similar  to  jalap, 
and  possessing  similar  purgative  properties. 
SYN.  Wonder,  admiration,  astonishment, 
miracle,  prodigy. 

Marvel  t  (mar'velX  v.t.     To  wonder  at. 

Marvel  (mar'vel),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  mar- 
velled; ppr.  marvelling.  To  be  struck  with 
surprise,  astonishment,  or  admiration;  to 
wonder. 

The  countries  -marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
proverbs,  and  parables.  Ecclus.  xlvii.  17. 

Marvellous  (mar'vel  -us),  a.  [Fr.  mer- 
veilleux;  It.  maraviglioso.  See  MARVEL.] 

1.  Exciting  wonder  or  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise; wonderful;  strange;  astonishing. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.  Ps.  cxviii.  23. 

Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride. 

Wordsworth, 

2.  Surpassing   credit;  not  to  be  literally 
believed;   partaking  of  the   character  of 
miracle  or  supernatural  power;  incredible. 

The  •marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural. Pope. 

—  The  marvellous,  that  which  exceeds 
natural  power,  or  is  preternatural;  that 
which  exceeds  probability:  sometimes  used 
as  a  euphemism  for  boastful  hyperbolical 
lying;  as,  he  is  somewhat  given  to  the  mar- 
vellous. 

One  reason  obviously  presents  itself  why  what  is 
called   a   coincidence    should    be   oftener   asserted 
falsely  than   an   ordinary  combination.      It   excites 
wonder.     It  gratifies  the  love  of  the  marvellous. 
J.  S.  Mill. 

SYN.    Wonderful,    astonishing,    surprising, 
strange,  improbable,  incredible. 
Marvellous  (marVel-us),  adv.  Wonderfully; 
exceedingly. 

A  mark  marvellous  well  shot.  Sha£. 

Marvellously  (mai'vel-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
marvellous  manner;  wonderfully;  strangely. 

You  look  not  well,  seignor  Antonio; 
Believe  me  you  are  marvellously  changed.     Sha£. 

Marvellousness  (marVel-us-nes),  n.     The 

condition  or  quality  of  being  marvellous  ; 

wonderful  ness;  strangeness. 
Marvel-monger  (mar'vel-mnng-ger),  n. 

One  who  deals  in  marvels  ;  one  who  writes, 

marvellous  narratives. 

More  than  one  penny-pamphlet  .  .  ,  had  been  pro- 
duced from  the  brains  of  several  marvel-mangers  ia 


York. 


G.  P.  R.  James. 


ch,  c/min;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g.  ,70;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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_j  (mar-ver).  n.  (Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  MarM.. )  In  fflfcu.-ma.-ifv.  a  plate  of 
•tone,  marble,  or  cast-iron,  with  hollows  in 
It  for  shaping  work  when  blown 

MJLTT,  <  Marie,  t  «  A  vulgar  oath=bjr  Mary. 
ctiauotr. 

Mary-bud  (mi'ri-bud),  n.    The  marigold. 

And  winking  UaryJ-nJi  I  'Kin 

To  o|>e  their  golden  eyes.  S*a*. 

Karyolatry  (ma-ri-ul'»-lri).  n.  Same  as 
itariolatry 

Mas » (mas),  n     Master.     B  Jonton. 

Masahlb  (mas'a-hib).  n.  In  the  East 
Indies,  tin-  councillor  of  a  native  prince 

Muc&gnln.  Mascagnlne  (mas-kan'yln),  n, 

A  native  sulphate  of  am-  

inonla,  found  by  Mai 
eagni  near  the  warm 
spring  of  Sasso  in  Tus- 
cany. Called  also  Sat- 
Klin. 

Maiclef.mas'kO.n   [O.Fr. 
mtueU ;  Fr.  made,  from 
L.  macula,  a   spot,  the 
mesh  of  a  net.)    1  Ina>- 
i;iour.  a  lozenge-shaped 
plate  or  scale.— 1  In  her. 
a  bearing  In  the  form  of  a  lozenge  perfor- 
ated or  voided  so  that  the  field  appears 
through  the  opening. 

Mascled(mas'klu),  a.    Exhibiting  mascles 

Hatcled  armour,  armour  such  as  that 

worn  by  the  Norman  soldiers  represented 

In  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.     It  was  composed 


Mascled  Armour  (eleventh  century). 

of  small  lozenge-shaped  metallic  plates  fas- 
tened on  a  leathern  or  quilted  undercoat. 

Masculate  (mas'ku-lat),  v.t.  [See  MASCU- 
LINE. ]  To  make  strong. 

Masculine  (masTcu-lin),  a.  1 1.,  matmlinut, 
fntmtnojctuiM.male,  from  ma*,amale.)  l.Of 
the  male  set;  not  female.  —2.  Having  some 
of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  male 
sex:  (a)  strong;  robust;  powerful;  as,  a  l>ody 
robust  and  masculine  ;  masculine  strength 
of  limb.  (6)  Manly,  bold;  not  soft  or  effemi- 
nate ;  In  a  good  sense,  tnancnliite  spirit  or 
energy.  '  A  lady  of  a  great  and  matmiUnt 
mind.'  Votton. 

You  find  something-  bold  and  m.itcultnr  in  the  .iir 
And  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is  th.it  of 
Virtue.  Altaisan. 

Notwithstanding  hit  eloquent  and  mat,  n.tut  de- 
fence, he  (the  Hurl  of  Surrey)  was  condemned. 

T.  It'itrfpH. 

(e)  In  a  bad  sense,  coarse ;  bold ;  forward  : 
unwomanly;  as,  her  manners  are  rough  and 
mOKHline.  —  a  Belonging  or  appropriated 
to  or  used  by  males  •  Krccted  a  mateulint 
church  (women  being  interdicted  the  en- 
trance thereof)  to  the  memory  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. '  Fuller. — 4.  In  gram,  denoting  or  per- 
taining to  the  gender  of  words  which  are 
especially  applied  to  male  beings  or  things 
regarded  grammatically  as  male;  having  In- 
flections or  forms  belonging  to  such  words; 
as.  a  masculine  noun  or  termination.  See 
GlXDER.— MatctUine  rhymes.  Same  as  ,V<ik 
lUtymei.  See  MALE.  a. 

MascullOft  (mas'ku-lin),  n  In  pram,  the 
masculine  gender;  a  word  of  this  gender. 

Mascullnoly  (mas'ku-lin.li).  adu.  In  a  mas- 
culine manner;  like  a  man. 

Aurelia  tell*  me.  You  have  done  most  matntltitfty, 
And  pUy  the  orator.  B.  jfpuien. 

Mascullneness  (masTcu-lln-nesX  n  The 
quality  or  state  of  lieing  masculine;  resem- 
blance to  man  in  qualities. 

Masculinity  (mas-ku-lln'l-tl),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  masculine. 

Maiculy  (martu-ll),  a.  [See  MASCI.X  ]  In 
/,.r  rove-red  over  with  mascles  conjoined, 
resembling  net-work. 

Kaideu  (rnaz-du).  n.    A  species  of  French 


wine  so  called  from  Matdeu  In  the  eastern 

Pyrenees,  where  it  is  produced. 
Maae.l  n.    A  wild  fancy;  a  maze.    Chaucer 
MOM!*  «»•     To  doubt;  to  be  confounded. 

Ma»edne«s,tn.  Amazement;  astonishment; 
confusion  Chaucer. 

Maselln,'  n.  [O.  B.  matlin,  mailj/n,  brass ; 
A  Sax  maMina,  a  brass  Teasel,  mattlen, 
iiuttlen,  brass.)  A  kind  of  drinking-cup, 
properly  a  brass  cup.  Chaucer. 

Mailer  (maz'er),  n.    Same  as  Mazer. 

Maeh  (mash),  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  mm*, 
a  mash  corresponding  to  Sw.  iniuka,  to 
mash,  8c.  matk,  to  mash,  also  to  infuse,  as 
tea,  G.  meisch,  maisch,  mash  (of  malt), 
meitchen,  to  mash,  stir,  mix;  comp.  also  O. 
mitchm,  to  mix,  mitch-nuuh,  a  mixture, 
and  E.  mat,  a  mixture.)  1.  A  mixture  or 
mass  of  Ingredients  beaten  or  blended  to- 
gether in  a  promiscuous  manner;  especially, 
a  mixture  for  feeding  horses.  —2.  In  brewing, 
a  mixture  of  groundmalt  and  warm  water. 
3.  The  act  or  process  of  making  one  such 
mixture. — 4.  t  A  mess  or  confused  mixture. 
IS  Jonton. 

Mash  (mash),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.  1  1.  To  beat 
into  a  confused  mass;  to  bruise;  to  crush  by 
heating  or  pressure;  as,  to  mo»A  apples  in  a 
mill.— 2.  To  mix  malt  aud  water  together  in 
brewing. 

Mash  t  (mash),  n.    A  mesh  (which  see). 

Mashallah  (mash-ana),  inter;'-  [Turk,  and 
Per.)  Praised  be  Allah  I  or  God. 

Mashing  (mash'ing),  n.  1.  A  beating  into  a 
mass;  a  crashing.— 2.  In  brewing,  the  pro- 
cess of  infusing  the  ground  malt  in  warm 
water,  and  extracting  the  saccharine  matter 
called  tweet-wort.  —  3.  The  quantity  of  malt 
ami  warm  water  so  mixed  together. 

Mashlng-tub  (mash'ing-tub),  n.  A  tub  for 
containing  the  mash  in  breweries. 

Mashlum  (mash'luin),  n,  Maslin  or  meslin. 
that  is,  mixed  grain ;  hence,  a  mixture  of 
edibles.  [Scotch.] 

Mashlum,  Mashlin  (mashlum,  mashlin), 
a  (See  the  noun.)  Mixed,  applied  to  grain; 
made  of  meal  from  mixed  grain.  [Scotch.  ] 

I'll  be  his  debt  twa  mashlutn  bannocks. 
And  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  TinnockX 
Nine  times  a-week.          A'wr.M. 

Mash-tub,  Mash-vat  (mash'tuh,  mash'vat), 
/I  Same  as  Maahing-tub. 

Mashy  (mash'i).  o.  Produced  by  crushing 
or  bruising;  of  the  nature  of  a  mash. 

Mask  (mask),  n.  [Kr.  manque,  from  Sp.  anil 
Pg.  mancani,  a  mask,  from  Ar.  maskharat, 
a  buffonn,  jeer,  lau^h,  from  sakhira.  to  ridi- 
cule ]  1.  A  cover  for  the  face,  often  intended 
to  conceal  identity;  a  cover  with  apertures 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth;  a  visor. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  «i<u*  and  shewed  his  face 
unto  her  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

•I.  That  which  disguises;  any  pretence  or 
subterfuge. 

Why  dost  thoii  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide 
By  masks  of  eloquence,  and  veils  of  pride  T    Prior. 
Come  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the  head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep. 

Tennyson. 

3.  A  festive  entertainment  of  dancing  or 
other  diversions,  in  which  the  company  all 
wear  masks;  a  masquerade. 

After  whom  marched  a  jolly  company 

In  manner  of  a  mtisk.  Spenser. 

4.  A  revel;  a  piece  of  mummery. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain 
malt.  Milton. 

5.  A  sort  of  theatrical  drama,  or  rather  his- 
trionic spectacle,  much  patronized  during 
the   sixteenth    or   seventeenth   centuries, 
being  in  fact  the  favourite  form  of   the 
private  theatricals  of  the  period.     It  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  practice  of  introduc- 
ing on  solemn  or  festive  occasions  men  wear- 
ing masks  and   representing  mythical  or 
allegorical       charac- 
ters.    From  a  mere 

acted  pageant,  it  gra- 
dually developed  into 
a  regular  dramatic 
entertainment,  and 
In  the  hands  of  wri- 
ters like  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Milton,  Ac., 
reached  a  rare  degree 
of  literary  beauty. 
Often  written Masaue. 

6.  In  arcA  a  piece  of 
sculpture   represent- 
ing  some   grotesque 

form,  to  nil  and  adorn  vacant  places,  as  In 
friezes,  panels  of  doors,  keys  of  arches,  Ac. 


Architectural  Mask. 


| ^...osk),  v.t.    1.  To  cover  the  face  for 

"conceaiiiient'or  defence  against  injury;  to 
conceal  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

They  must  all  be  masted  and  vizarded.     Ska*. 

2.  To  disguise;  to  cover;  also,  to  hide. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 

Mask  (mask),  v.t.  1  To  play  a  part  In  a  mas- 
querade; to  go  about  in  masquerade. 

These  ladies  maskers  toke  each  of  them  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  to  daunce,  and  to  masie.       GSwVMWA. 

2  To  be  disguised  in  any  way. 

Mask  (mask),  v.t  [Sec  MASH.]  To  mash ; 
to  infuse ;  as,  to  mask  tea ;  to  mask  malt. 
[Scotch.) 

Mask  (mask),  c.i.  To  be  In  »  state  of  infu- 
sion. [Scotch.) 

Maskallonge  (masTtal-lonJ),  n.  Same  as 
Muxkallonge. 

Masked  (maskt),  p  and  a.  1  Having  the  face 
covered ;  concealed ;  disguised.  —  2.  In  bot 
same  as  Penonate.—Manked  battery,  a  bat- 
tery so  situated  and  so  constructed  as  not 
to  be  perceived  by  the  enemy  till  it  opens 
tin-  upon  them.— Masked  ball,  a  ball  at 
which  the  company  wear  masks,  or  appear 
in  masquerade. 

Maskell  (masTiel),  n.  [See  HASCLK.)  A 
kind  of  lace  made  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Masker  (mask'er),  n.  One  that  wears  a 
mask;  one  that  plays  in  a  mask  or  masquer- 
ade. 

Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  Masters, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  hi*  new  bride.         Shalt. 

Maskery  (mask'er-i),  n.  The  dress  or  dis- 
guise of  a  masker ;  showy  array.  '  War'i 
feigned  monkery.'  Margton.  [Rare.] 

Mask-house  (masklious),  n.  A  place  for 
masquerades.  [Rare.) 

If  it  were  but  some  tnask-houte,  wherein  a  glorious 
show  were  to  be  presented.  Bf.  Hall. 

Maskint  (mas'kin),  n.  [A  dim.  of  moot.]  The 
mass  or  service  of  the  eucharist. 

By  the  maskiit,  methought  they  were  so  indeed. 
Chapman. 

Masklnonge  (mas'kin-onj),  n.  Same  as 
Muxleallunge. 

Maskin-pat  (mask'in-pat),  n.  [From  mask, 
to  infuse.  ]  A  tea-pot.  Burns.  [Scotch.  I 

Maslach  (mas'lak),  n.  A  stimulant  pre- 
pared from  opium,  much  used  in  Turkey. 
I'-1  ',""'"'•'•'/ 

Maslln  (inaz'lin),  n.  and  o.    See  MUSLIM. 

Mason  (ma'sn),  n.  [Fr.  mapon;  L.L.  inacio, 
macVuo,  inachionis,  from  a  root  mac,  seen  in 
L.  inaceria,  an  inclosure,  a  wall.  ]  1.  A  builder 
in  stone  or  brick;  one  who  constructs  the 
walls  of  buildings,  Ac.  '  The  singing  mason* 
building  roofs  of  gold.'  SAot.— 2.  A  member 
of  the  fraternity  of  freemasons.  —  Motion 
lodge,  a  place  where  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  of  freemasons  hold  their  meet- 
ings See  LODGE. 

Mason  (ma'sn),  v.  t.  To  construct  of  masonry; 
to  build  of  stone. 

Mason-bee  (ma'sn-be),  n.  A  name  given 
to  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  genera 
Osnu'a  and  Chalcldoma,  which  construct 
their  nests  with  sand  or  gravel,  agglutinated 
together  by  means  of  a  viscid  saliva,  and  fix 
them  on  the  side  of  walls,  Ac. ,  or  avail  them- 
selves of  some  cavity  for  that  purpose. 

Masoned  (ma'sndV  a.  In  her.  applied  to  a 
field  or  charge  which  is  divided  with  lines 
in  the  nature  of  a  wall  or  building  of 
stones. 

Masonic  (ma-son'ik),  o.  Pertaining  to  the 
craft  or  mysteries  of  freemasons. 
Masonry  (ma'sn-ri),  n.  [Fr.  tnaconnerie;  Sp. 
mazoneria.  See  MASON .)  1.  The  art  or  oc- 
cupation of  a  mason ;  the  art  of  shaping, 
arranging,  and  uniting  stones  or  bricks  to 
form  walls  and  other  parts  of  buildings; 
the  skill  shown  by  a  mason.  The  various 
kinds  of  masonry  employed  in  modern  times 
may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes: 
rubble  work,  In  which  the  stones  are  not 
squared,  but  are  used  much  as  they  came 
from  the  quarry ;  coursed  work,  in  which 
the  stones  are  more  or  less  squared  and  set 
In  courses;  and  ashlar,  in  which  each  stone 
is  squared  and  dressed  to  given  dimensions. 

2.  I  In-  work  produced  by  a  mason ;  mason- 
work;  as,  the  wall  is  good  masonry. 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry,    Shak. 

3.  The  craft  or  mysteries  of  freemasons;  the 
principles  and  practices  of  freemasons. 

Mason-wasp  ( ma'sn-wosp ),  n.  A  name 
given  to  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  genus 
Udynerus,  from  their  ingenuity  in  excavat- 
ing their  habitation  in  the  sand. 

Masoola-boat,  Masulah-boat  (ma-st>na- 
bot),  n.  A  large  East  Indian  boat  used  on 
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the  Coromandel  coast  for  conveying  passen- 
gers and  goods  between  ships  and  the  shore. 
They  stand  high  out  of  the  water,  thus  pre- 
senting a  great  surface  to  the  wind— are 
difficult  to  manage,  and  sail  slow;  but  they 


Masoola-boat  of  the  Coromandel  coast. 

are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used,  and  sustain  on  the  bars  and 
shores  shocks  that  would  break  up  any 
European  boat,  the  planks  of  which  they 
are  built  being  fastened  together  by  cocoa- 
nut  fibres.  They  are  rowed  sometimes  with 
as  many  as  sixteen  oars.  As  the  boat  ap- 
proaches the  shore,  the  boatmen  watch  the 
opportunity  of  a  coming  wave  to  pull  the 
vessel  high  on  the  beach,  where  it  is  soon 
run  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  next  roll- 
ing wave.  Called  also  Chelingue. 

Maspra  (ma-so'ra),  n.  [Heb.  massorah, 
tradition,  from  masar,  to  hand  down.]  A 
Hebrew  work  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by 
several  rabbins.  It  supplies  the  vowel 
points,  besides  a  collection  of  critical,  gram- 
matical, and  exegetical  remarks.  These 
comments,  at  first  only  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, or  written  on  the  margins  of  the 
different  texts,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing  in  a  collected  form 
before  the  sixth  century,  and  not  to  have 
been  completed  till  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century.  The  Masora  is  divided  into  the 
great  and  little :  the  former  contains  the 
whole  collection  in  separate  books  ;  the 
latter  is  an  abridgment  or  synopsis  of  the 
first.  Written  also  Masorah,  Massora,  and 
Massorah. 

Masoretic,  Masoretical  (ma-so-ret'ik,  ma- 
so-ret'ik-al),  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to 
the  Masora,  or  the  compilers  of  the  Masora; 
as,  masoretic  points,  that  is,  the  vowel 
points  furnished  by  the  Masora. 

Masorlte  (mas'o-rit),  n.  One  of  the  writers 
of  the  Masora;  one  who  adheres  to  the  tra- 
ditionary readings  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

Masque  (mask), »».    See  MASK. 

Masquerade  (mas'ker-ad),  n.  [Fr.  masque- 
rade. See  MASK.]  1.  An  assembly  of  per- 
sons wearing  masks,  and  amusing  them- 
selves with  various  diversions,  as  dancing, 
walking  in  procession,  <fec.  'In  courtly  balls 
and  midnight  masquerades. '  Pope.— 2.  Dis- 
guise. 

I  was  upon  the  frolic  this  evening,  and  came  to 
visit  thee  in  masquerade.  Dryden. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie?    'Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade.  Byron. 

3.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback. 

The  masquerade  is  an  exercise  they  learned  from 
the  Moors;  performed  by  squadrons  of  horse,  seem- 
ing to  charge  each  other  with  great  fierceness,  with 
bucklers  in  their  left  hands,  and  a  kind  of  cane  in 
their  right.  Clarendon. 

Masquerade  (mas-kcr-adO,  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 

masqueraded;   ppr.  masquerading.     1.  To 

wear  a  mask;  to  take  part  in  a  masquerade. 

2.  To  go  in  disguise.    '  Masquerading  up  and 

down  in  a  lion's  skin.'    Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Masquerade  (mas-ker-ad'),  v.t.    To  put  in 

disguise.     'His  next  shift  therefore  is  .  .  . 

to  masquerade  vice.'    KUlingbeclc. 
Masquerader(mas-ker-ad'er),  n.    A  person 

wearing  a  mask;  a  person  taking  part  in  a 

masquerade;  one  disguised. 

The  dreadful  tnasquerader  thus  equipt. 

Out  sallied  on  adventures !  Young. 

Mass  (mas),  n.  [Fr.  masse,  L.  massa,  a 
lump,  from  Gr.  maza,  a  barley  cake,  from 
rnasao,  to  squeeze  with  the  hands.]  1.  A 
body  of  matter  concreted,  collected,  or 
formed  into  a  lump;  a  lump:  applied  to  any 


solid  body ;  as,  a  mass  of  iron  or  lead ;  a 
mass  of  flesh;  a  mass  of  ice;  a  mass  of  dough. 
2.  A  collective  body  of  fluid  matter;  as,  the 
ocean  is  a  mass  of  water.  —  3.  A  heap ;  a 
great  quantity  collected;  an  assemblage;  as, 

a  mass  of  treasure;  a  mass  of  foliage;  a 

mass  of  light  or  shade. 

He  discovered  to  me  the  richest  mines  which 
the  Spaniards  have,  and   from  whence  all  the 
mass  of  gold  that  comes  into  Spain  is  drawn. 
Sir  If.  Raleigh. 

They  lose  their  forms,  and  make  a  mass 
Confus'd  and  black,  if  brought  too  near.  Prior. 

4.  Bulk ;  magnitude.  'This army  of  such 
moss  and  charge.'  Shak.—  5.  Gross  body 
of  things  considered  collectively;  the 
body ;  sometimes,  the  main  body ;  the 
bulk;  as,  the  great  moss  of  the  people. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  gross  and  mass 
of  things.  Bacon. 

6.  In  physics,  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
any  body,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  material 
particles  of  a  body.  The  moss  of  a  body 
is  estimated  by  its  weight,  whatever  be 
its  figure,  or  whether  its  bulk  or  mag- 
nitude be  great  or  small.  In  meek,  the 
mass  multiplied  into  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  the  place  constitutes  the 
weight  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  weight 
being  denoted  by  w,  the  mass  by  M, 
and  the  measure  of  gravity  by  g,  then 

w=£r.M,  and  therefore  M  =  ^-  This  quantity 

g,  which  is  independent  of  the  particular 
nature  of  the  body,  is  thus  the  weight  of 
what  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  represent  the 
unit  of  mass.  Also,  if  w  represent  the 
weight  of  the  unit  of  volume,  and  v  the 
volume  of  the  body,  then  is  Vf  =  w.  v  and  M 

=  -.  V.— The  masses,  the  great  body  of  the 

people,  more  especially  of  the  working- 
class  and  lower  orders;  the  populace. 
Mass  (mas),  v.t.  l.t  To  strengthen,  as  a 
building  for  the  purposes  of  fortification. 
Hayward.—2.  To  form  into  a  mass;  to  col- 
lect into  masses;  to  assemble  in  crowds. 

But  mass  them  together  and  they  are  terrible  in- 
deed- Coleridge. 

Mass  (mas),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mcesse,  Fr.  messe, 
Dan.  and  G.  messe,  L.L.  missa,  mass.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  generally  referred  to 
the  proclamation— 'Ite;  missa  est.'  'Go; 
the  assembly  is  dismissed '  (L.  missus,  pp.  of 
mitto,to  send)— made  in  theancient  churches 
when  the  catechumens  were  dismissed  after 
hearing  as  much  of  the  service  as  they  were 
allowed  to  hear,  whereupon  followed  the 
communion  service.  ]  1.  A  church  service 
which  forms  an  essential  part  of  both  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  and 
in  which  the  consecration  of  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  takes  place.  In  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  the  mass  consists  of  four  parts:— (a)  The 
introitus  or  preparation,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral prayers,  psalms,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day,  the 
creed,  &c.  (b)  The  consecration  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  (c)  The  communion, 
(d)  The  post-communion,  which  consists  of  a 
few  more  prayers,  and  of  the  blessing  which 
the  priest  gives,  turning  towards  the  con- 
gregation.—2.  The  elaborate  musical  setting 
of  certain  portions  of  the  mass,  namely,  the 
Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Credo,  the  Sanctus, 
and  the  Agnus  Dei;  to  which  are  sometimes 
added  an  Offertory  and  Benedictus.—  High- 
mass,  a  mass  performed  on  festivals  and 
other  solemn  occasions,  by  a  priest  or  pre- 
late, attended  by  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon. 
On  such  occasions  the  mass,  or  parts  of  it, 
are  sung  by  a  choir,  accompanied  by  the 
organ  and  other  musical  instruments.— 
Low-mass,  the  ordinary  mass  performed  by 
the  priest,  assisted  by  one  altar-servant  only. 

Mass  t  ( mas ),  v.  i.  To  celebrate  mass. 
Hooker. 

Massacre  (mas'sa-ker),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.L.  maza- 
crium,  probably  from  such  a  German  word 
as  L.G.  matsken,  matschkern,  to  cut  in 
pieces,  or  G.  metzger,  a  butcher,  metzgen, 
mftzgern,  to  butcher,  metzeln,  to  cut  to 
pieces ;  allied  to  O.  G.  meizan,  gameizan, 
to  cut  down;  Goth,  maitan,  to  cut  or  strike.] 
1.  The  slaughter  of  numbers  of  human 
beings ;  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  human 
beings,  especially  without  authority  or 
necessity,  and  without  forms  civil  or  mili- 
tary.—2.  Murder.  [Rare.] 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done. 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.      5A<i*. 

—Massacre  of  the  innocents.  See  under 
INNOCENT,  n. 


Massacre  (mas'sa-ker),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mas- 
sacred; ppr.  massacring.  To  kill  with  in- 
discriminate violence,  and  contrary  to  tile 
usages  of  nations;  to  butcher;  to  slaughter: 
usually  of  killing  human  beings. 

Massacrer  (mas'sa-krer),  «.  One  who 
massacres.  'Regicides,  assassins,  massa- 
crers. '  Burke. 

Massalia.    See  M ASSII.IA. 

Mass-book  (mas'buk),  n.  The  missal  or 
Roman  Catholic  service-book.  Milton. 

Mass-day  (mas'da),  n.  A  day  on  which  high- 
mass  is  celebrated. 

Masser  (mas'er),  n.  A  priest  who  celebrates 
mass. 

A  good  masser  and  so  forth  ;  but  no  true  gospel 
preacher.  Bale. 

Masseter  (mas'se-ter),  n.  [Gr.,  from  mas- 
saomai,  to  chew.]  One  of  a  pair  of  muscles 
which  raises  the  under  jaw. 
Masseteric,  Masseterine  (mas-se-ter'ik, 
mas'se-ter-in),  a.  Belonging  to  the  mas- 
seter :  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve. 

Mass-house  (mas'hous),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  in  contempt  or  derision  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship.  Hume. 
Massicot,  Masticot  (mas'si-kot,  mas'ti-kot), 
n,  [Fr.  massicot.]  Protoxide  of  lead  or 
yellow  oxide  of  lead,  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  lead  and  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen.  Lead  exposed  to  the  air  while 
melting  is  covered  with  a  gray  dusky 
pellicle.  This  pellicle  carefully  taken  off 
is  reduced  by  exposure  to  the  joint  action 
of  heat  and  air  to  a  greenish-gray  powder, 
inclining  to  yellow.  This  oxide,  separated 
from  the  grains  of  lead  by  sifting,  and 
exposed  to  a  more  intense  heat,  sufficient 
to  make  it  red-hot,  assumes  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  In  this  state  it  is  called  massicot. 
Massicot,  slowly  heated  by  a  moderate  fire, 
takes  a  beautiful  red  colour,  becomes  a  salt 
composed  of  two  equivalents  protoxide  of 
lead  and  one  equivalent  deutoxide,  and 
obtains  the  name  of  minium.  Massicot  is 
sometimes  used  by  painters,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  drier  in  the  composition  of  ointments 
and  plasters. 

Massilia,  Massalia  (mas-sil'i-a,  mas-sali-a), 
n.  [From  Massalia  or  Massilia,  the  ancient 
name  of  Marseilles.]  A  small  planet  or 
asteroid,  revolving  between  the  orbits  of 
Mare;and  Jupiter,  discovered  September  20 
1852,  by  II.  De  Gasparis. 
Masslness  (mas'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
massy;  great  weight,  or  weight  with  bulk; 
ponderousness. 

Massive  (mas'iv),  a.  [From  mass;  Fr. 
massif.  ]  1.  Forming  or  consisting  of  a  large 
mass;  having  great  size  and  weight;  heavy ; 
weighty;  ponderous.  'Massive  weapon.' 
Horsley.—2.  In  mineral,  having  a  crystal- 
line structure,  but  not  a  regular  form  as  a 
whole ;  as,  a  mineral  occurs  massive.  — 
Bulky,  Massive,  Massy.  See  under  BULKY. 
Massively  (mas'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  mass;  pon- 
derously. 

Massiveness  (mas'iv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  massive;  great  weight  with 
bulk;  massiness;  ponderousness. 
Mass-meeting  (mas'met-ing),  n.  A  large  or 
general  meeting  called  for  some  specific 
purpose. 

Massoola-boat  (mas-soaa-bot),  n.  Same  as 
Masoola-boat. 

Massora,  Massorah  (mas-so'ra),  n.  Same 
as  Masora. 

Massoy-bark  (mas'soi-bark),  n.  Same  as 
Missoy-bark. 

Mass-priest  (mas'prest),  n.  1.  Formerly 
a  secular  priest  as  distinguished  from  the 
regulars  ;  afterwards,  a  priest  retained  in 
the  chantries,  or  at  particular  altars,  to  say 
masses  for  the  dead.— 2.  A  name  sometimes 
given  in  contempt  or  derision  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

Mass-song  (maa'song),  n.     A  sacred  song 
sung  at  the  celebration  of  high-mass. 
Massuelle    (mas-su-el),  n.      [From  Fr. 
massue,  a  club.]     A  heavy  mace  or  club 
used  by  soldiers  during  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.    Also  written  Masuel. 
Massy  (mas'i),  a.    Compacted  into  or  con- 
sisting of  a  mass ;  possessing  great  mass  or 
bulk ;  indicating  weight ;    massive ;  as,   a 
massy  shield;  a  massy  rock. 

Yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly.    Pope. 

—Sulky,  Massive, Massy .  See  under  BULKY 
Mast  (mast),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mcest;  D.  G.  Sw. 
and  Dan.  mast;  hence,  Fr.  mat.]  A  long, 
round  piece  of  timber  or  a  hollow  pillar  of 
iron  or  steel,  elevated  or  designed  to  be 
raised  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  on  the 
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kaalof  •  ihlp  or  other  veMl.  and  intanded 

ETanpport  tie  yards,  «aiU.  and  rigging  in 

„.  ,.  .    A  BWt  is  composed  either  of  a 

single  piece  or  of  several  pieces  uni««d  by 

*  bands.    When  it  U  of  several  pieces  it 

I*  called  a  built-mtut  or  a  madt-nuut.    In 

all  lane  vessels  the  masts  are  composed  of 

aeverariengths,  called  lover.  top,  and  to- 

f/oUant  matt;  sometime*  there  is  a  fourth. 

Jailed  a  ro^al  mast;  a  matt  consisting  of  a 
single  lenTlh  U  called  a  poU-umt.  In  a 
full-rigged  .hip  with  three  masts,  each  of 
three  pieces.  the  masts  are  dl»tingui»heda» 
tiafartmatt,  the  mainmast.  and  the  mtatn- 
m£<7  and  the  piece,  a.  the  /or.™.. 
(proper),  foretopmast,  Jmtop  -  gallant 
JEitAc-To  nmd  or  e*}><>mi  a  matt,  to 
hare'a  ma»t  broken  in  foul  weather. 

Mart(raasl).  «.t.  To  fix  a  maat  or  masts  In; 
toiupply  with  a  mast  or  masts;  to  erect  Uie 
masts  of:  as,  to  matt  a  .hip. 

Hut  (mart),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mtut.  mart  j.  food; 
O^«M(,  from  .tern  of  Ooth.  wietun  O.H.O. 
mourn  to  nourish;  Ooth.  matt,  food,  K. 
meal;  comp.  also  lr.  MOM.  m«at,  an  acorn  ; 
maue  food  ;  W.  out,  acorns,  a  portion,  a 
meal  I  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech  or 
other  forest  trees;  nuts;  acorns.  [This 
word  has  no  plural) 

Thty  feed  and  grow  like  swine  under  an  oak 
filling  themselves  with  the  mast. 

Mastax  (mas'taks),  n.  (Or.,  a  mouth.]  The 
muscuUr  pharynx  or  'buccal  funnel  Into 
which  the  mouth  opens  in  most  of  the 
Rotlfera. 

Mast-carling  (mast'kar-lInK),  n.  In  tAtp- 
liuMim],  one  of  the  large  timbers  at  the 
side  of  the  mast-rooms  that  are  left  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  cross-chocks.  Weak. 

Mast-coat  (raufkot).  n.  A  conical  canvas 
covering  fitted  over  the  wedges  round  the 
mast  to  prevent  water  oozing  down  from 
the  decks. 

Hasted  (mast'ed),  a.  Furnished  with  a  mast 
or  masts;  having  masts:  chiefly  used  in  com- 
position; as,  a  three-matted  vessel. 

Master  (mas'Mr).  n.  [O.E.  maitter,  maittre, 
O.  Fr.  maittre,  from  L.  mayitter,  master. 
See  MAOISTBR.)  1  One  who  is  placed  In 
authority  ;  one  who  exercises  the  chief  con- 
trol over  something  or  some  one  ;  one  who 
rules,  governs,  or  directs.  More  specifi- 
cally: (o)  one  who  has  others  under  his  im- 
mediate control  ;  an  employer  ;  correlative 
to  stave,  servant,  atmixtant,  Ac.  ;  as,  a  man 
who  owns  slaves  is  their  matter;  he  who 
has  servants  Is  their  matter;  he  who  has 
apprentices  is  their  matter.  It  is  often 
used  in  such  compounds  as  matter-printer, 
mutter-builder,  Ac. 

Our  matter  and  mistress  sack  you.       SA«>. 

O  thou  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 

Thou  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song.      Pope. 

Nations  that  want  protectors  will  have  masters. 

Ames. 

(b)  One  who  has  possession  and  the  power  of 
controlling  or  using  at  pleasure;  the  owner; 
proprietor.  '  Prospero,  matter  of  a  full  poor 
cell'  Shak.  'Hauler  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand drachmas.'  Additon. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time.     SHa*. 
It  would  he  believed  that  he  rather  took  the  horse 
for  his  subject  than  his  mailer  .  Dryttm. 

(e)  A  chief;  a  principal;  head;  leader. 
•Being  then  appointed  master  of  this 
design.'  Skals.  Often  used  in  this  sense 
adjectivcly;  as,  a  matter  spirit.  '  Her  quirks, 
her  reasons,  her  mcuttr  reasons.'  Shak. 
(<*)  In  the  mirckant  smite.  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  care  and  navigation  of  a 
ship:  otherwise  called  Captain 

An  unhappy  master  Is  he  that  is  made  cunning  by 
many  shipwrecks.  Astkam. 

(«)  In  the  royal  nary,  the  officer  who  navi- 
gates the  ship  under  the  direction  of  the 
captain.  He  ranks  with  lieutenants  accord- 
Ing  to  date  of  appointment,  but  is  subordi- 
nate to  all  lieutenants  hi  command.  (/)The 
bead  of  or  a  teacher  In  a  school;  an  in- 
structor. 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 

The  village  xurnrruught  his  little  school.  (MasmUlt 

1  Formerly  a  respectful  title  of  add 
but  now  hardly  so  used  except  to  a  boy,  or 
by  the  uneducated  to  a  superior,  or  by  a 
superior  to  an  Inferior,  especially  ironically 
Master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs!  5Aa4 
(This  word  has  assumed  the  form  mi*lr 
(always  written  Mr.)  when  used  as  a  word 
of  civil  address  before  a  person's  name  ;  as 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Jones.  1-&  A  young  gentle 
class.  '  Littl 


4.  A  man  eminently  or  perfectly  skilled  In 
anything,  as  in  any  occupation,  ait,  or 
icmnce;  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  the  use 
of  any  power,  natural  or  acquired ;  a  pro- 
ficient an  adept;  as,  a  master  of  his  bus  - 
ness?o'f  music,  of  Uie  violin,  of  his  subject; 
the  'old  matters.' 

»«.  great  matter,  of  our  Jangu»B<=. 


Never surelydidsuchacontroverslalist (as St.  Paul) 

' 


.  .       .  . 

man  ;  a  boy  of  the  better  cl 
mottert  and  nuoet  In  a  house.' 


Su(ft. 


B.  A  title  of  dignity:  (a)  a  degree  in  colleges 
and  universities;  as,  Ifotterof  Arts,  (b)  Ihe 
title  of  the  head  of  some  societies  or  corpora- 
tions- as  the  grand  matter  of  the  Knights  of 
8t  John-'  the  matter  of  Balliol;  thematterof 
a  lodge  of  freemasons,  Ac.  (c)  A  legal  title;  as, 
Matter  of  the  Kolls;  a  matter  in  chancery. 
— The  old  matters,  ancient  painters  of  emi- 

he  orints  hanging  round  the  walls  were  all  en- 
gjv.d'from  dcv^uonal  subjects  b,  He  M  masters. 

Phc  info  matters,  certain  German  en- 
gravers of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  called 
from  the  smallness  of  their  prints.—  Master 
attendant  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  royal  dockyard.- 
.Matter  at  armt,  a  petty  officer  of  the  navy, 
who  may  be  considered  the  head  of  the  police 
of  the  ship;  his  assistants  are  called  ship's 
corporals.  —  Master  in  lunacy,  a  judicial 
officer  appointed  by  the  lord-chancellor  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  inquiries  Into 
the  state  of  mind  of  persons  alleged  to  be 
lunatics.— Matter  of  ceremonies.  See  under 
CEREMONY.— Master  of  the  horse,  the  third 
great  officer  in  the  British  court.  He  has 
the  management  of  all  the  royal  stables 
and  bred  horses,  with  authority  over  all 
the  equerries  and  pages,  coachmen,  foot- 
men grooms,  Ac.  In  solemn  cavalcades  he 
rides  next  to  the  sovereign.—  .Matter  of  the 
household  an  officer  employed  under  the 
treasurer  of  the  household  to  survey  ac- 
counts.— .Matter  of  the  mint.  See  MINT.— 
.Matter </t/wordnaiice,agreatofflcer  who  has 
the  command  of  the  ordnance  and  artillery. 
—Master  of  the  robes.  See  ROBES.— Matter 
of  the  Kollt.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  chancery 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the 
keeper  of  the  rolls  of  all  patents  and  grants 
that  pass  the  great  seal,  and  of  all  records 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  ranks  next 
after  the  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  above  the  Lord  Chief-justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.— Matter  of  the  Temple, 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  minister  of  the 
Temple  Church,  London.  — To  be  master  of 
one's  telf,  to  have  the  command  or  control 
of  one's  own  passions. 

Master  (mas'ter).  ».t.  1.  To  become  the 
master  of;  to  subject  to  one's  will,  control, 
or  authority;  to  conquer;  to  overpower;  to 
subdue. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it. 

Obstinacy  and  wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered 
even  though  it  cost  blows.  Locke. 

2.  To  make  one's  self  master  of ;  to  master 
or  overcome  the  difficulties  of;  to  under- 
stand so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  or  use ;  as, 
to  master  a  science.— 3.  To  treat  or  handle 
with  skill  or  thoroughness. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  trans 
actions  and  privileges  of  Bohemia  as  to  be  fit  tc 
handle  that  part :  and  1  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot 

4  t  To  he  a  master  to.  '  Rather  father  thee 
than  matter  thee.'  Shak.  -  5.  t  To  own  or 
possess.  'Such  a  beauty  as  you  master 
now.'  Shak. 

Master*  (mas'ter),  ».i.  To  he  skilful;  to  ex- 
cel 'Mastering  skill.'  B.  J  onsen. 

Master  (mas'ter).  a.  Belonging  to  a  master; 
chief;  principal:  often  used  as  the  first  ele- 
ment inacompound  word;  as, matter-piece, 
matter-mind,  Ac. 

Master-builder  (mas'ter-bild-er), »..  1.  The 
chief  builder. 

As  a  wise  HiaslerJuilder  1  have  laid  the  foundation, 
i  Cor.  iii.  10. 

2  One  who  employs  workmen  in  building. 
Master-chord  (mas'ter-kord),  n.  The  chief 

chord;  the  chord  of  the  dominant. 
Masterdom  (mas'ter-dum),  n.    Dominion ; 

rule;  mastery.     [Rare.] 

Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love- 
Contend  for  loving  masttrdam.     Tennyson. 

Masterful  (mas'ter-fql),  a.  1.  Having  the 
skill  of  a  master ;  indicating  or  expressive 
of  power  or  mastery.  'His  masterful,  pale 
face.'  E.  B.  Browning. -2.  Inclined  to  ex- 


ercise  mastery ;   imperious ;   arbitrary. 
Masterful  beggar  [Scotch),  a  beggar  who 
took  by  force  or  by  putting  the  householders 
in  fear;  a  sorner. 

Masterfully  (mas'ter.ful-li),  adv.  In  a  mas- 
terful or  imperious  manner. 

A  lawless  and  rebellious  man  who  held  lands  mas- 
Ur/uUy  and  in  high  contempt  of  the  roynl  authority. 

Masterfulness  (  mas'ter-ful-nes ),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  masterful,  imperious,  or 
domineering. 

Master-hand  (mas'ter-hand),  n.  A  person 
eminently  skilful. 

Music  resembles  poetry,  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master  Jtand  alone  can  reach,      mtfs. 

Blaster -jest  (mas'ter-jest),  n.    Principal 

Master-Joint  (mas'ter- joint), ».  In  g»ol.  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  larger  planes  of  par- 
tition which  traverse  rock-masses,  running 
parallel  to  each  other  for  considerable  dis- 
tances as  distinguished  from  the  smaller 
joints  which  cut  the  rock  in  all  directions. 
They  are  called  by  quarrymen  backs,  while 
the  term  cuftert  is  applied  to  the  ordinary 

Master-key  (mas'ter-ke),  n.  1.  The  key  that 
opens  many  locks,  the  subordinate  keys  of 
which  open  only  one  each.  —2.  t'ig.  a  general 
clue  to  lead  out  of  many  difficulties.  Dry- 

Masterless  (mas'ter-les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of 
a  master  or  owner. 

His  silver  shield  now  idle,  matter/ess.       Spenser. 

2.  Ungovernable;  beyond  control. 

Such  vast  heath-fires  are  lighted  up  that  they  often 
get  to  a  masterless  head.  Gilbert  Wkite. 

Masterlessness  (mas'ter-les-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  without  a  master ; 
unrestrainedness.  'To  make  such  a  parade 
of  masterlessness.'  Hare. 

Masterliness  (mas'ter-li-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  masterly;  masterly 
skill. 

Master-lode  (mas'ter-ldd),  n.  In  mining, 
the  principal  vein  of  ore  in  a  mine. 

Masterly  (mas'ter-li),  a.  1.  Formed  or  exe- 
cuted with  superior  skill ;  indicating  thor- 
ough knowledge;  suitable  to  a  master;  most 
excellent;  skilful;  as,  a  masterly  design ;  a 
masterly  performance;  a  masterly  stroke  of 
policy. 

The  Commons,  faithful  to  their  system,  remained 
In  a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity. 

2.  Imperious;  domineering;  arbitrary.  John- 

Masterly  (mas'ter-li),  adv.  With  the  .kill 
of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly.  Skat!. 

I  think  it  very  masterly  written.          Swift. 

Master -mariner  ( mas'Mr-mar-ln-er  \  n. 
The  commander  or  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel ;  a  skilled  mariner  holding  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  to  take  charge  of  a  ves- 
sel. Simmffiidt. 

Master-mind  (mas'ter-mind),  n.  The  chief 
mind ;  a  predominant  intellect ;  a  master- 
spirit. 

Master-note  t  (mas'tcr-nOt),  n.  In  mutw, 
the  leading  note  (seventh)  of  the  scale. 

Masteroust  (nWter-us),  a.  Characteristic 
of  a  master;  masterly;  skilful.  Milton. 

Master -passion  (mas'ter-pa-shon),  n.  A 
predominant  passion;  as,  ambition  was  his 
master-passion. 

And  hence  one  master-passion  in  the  breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpent  swallows  up  the  rest.    Pope. 

Master-piece  (mas'ter-pes)  n.  I  A  per- 
formance superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
or  to  anything  by  the  same  person;  anything 
done  or  made  with  superior  or  extraordinary 
skill. 

This  wondrous  master-fine  I  fain  would  see. 

Dryaen. 

It  is  a  master-piece  of  outward  show,  and  when  ex- 
amined it  gives  the  people  little  or  nothing  but  the 
name  of  constitution.  Brtufham. 

2.  Chief  excellence  or  talent 

Dissimulation  was  his  master-piece.     Clarendon. 

Mastership  (mas'ter-ship),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  office  of  a  master ;  as,  the  mattertfttp  of 
a  college.— 2.  Superior  skill;  mastery;  su- 
periority; pre-eminence. 

Where  noble  youths  for  maslerskip  should  strive. 
Dry  den. 

3.t  Chief  work;  master-piece. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  In  fight, 
The  mastership  of  heav'n  in  face  ami  niind. 

4.  Term  of  address. 

How  now.  Senior  Launcel  whit  news  with  your 


Kate.  far.  fat.  l»ll;       mi.  mot.  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not.  mo»e;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  foy. 
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Master-sine  W(  mas' ter-si-nu),n.  Infarriery, 

a  large  sinew  that  surrounds  the  hough  of 
a  horse,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a 
hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usu- 
ally seated. 

Master-singer  (mas'ter-sing-er).  n.  One  of  a 
society  of  German  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  confined  to  a  few  im- 
perial towns,  Nuremberg  being  their  chief 
seat.  They  met  and  submitted  their  pro- 
ductions to  judges,  who  marked  the  faults 
in  them,  he  who  had  the  fewest  faults  re- 
ceiving the  prize. 

Master-spirit  (mas'ter-spi-rit),  n.  A  pre- 
dominant mind;  a  master-mind. 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master- 
spirit, embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life.  Milton. 

Master -spring  (mas'ter-spring),  n.  The 
spring  which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates  the 
whole  work  or  machine. 

Master-Stroke  (mas'ter-strok),  n.  A  mas- 
terly achievement ;  a  wonderfully  clever  un- 
successful action. 

How  oft  amazed  and  ravished  you  have  seen, 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 
And  master-strokes  in  eacli  mecluimck  part. 

Blackmore. 

Master-touch  (mas'ter-tuch).n.  The  touch 
or  finish  of  a  master. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  some  master-touches 
of  this  admirable  piece.  Taller. 

Master-work  (mas'ter-werk),  n.  Principal 
performance;  master-piece;  chef-d'oeuvre. 

Here  by  degrees  his  master-work  arose.    Thomson, 

Master-wort(mas'ter-wert),7i.  fmperatoria 
Ostruthium.  See  IMPEKATORIA. 

Mastery  (mas'ter-i),  n.  1.  The  act  of  mas- 
tering. 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  un- 
pleasant in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other 
difficulties.  Locke. 

2.  Dominion ;  power  of  governing  or  com- 
manding. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the 
mastery  of  the  passages  of  the  tops.  Sir  li'. Raleigh. 

3.  Superiority  in  competition;  pre-eminence. 

Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temper- 
ate in  all  things.  i  Cor.  ix.  25. 

4.  Victory  in  war. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery. 
Ex.  xxxii.  18. 

5.  Eminent  skill;  superior  dexterity. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages. 
Tillotson. 

6.  t   Contest  for  superiority.    Holland.  — 
7.J  Success  attained -by  superior  skill;  a 
triumph. 

O,  but  to  have  gulled  him 

Had  been  a  mastery.  B.  Jonson. 

8.  t  The  philosopher's  stone. 

Mastful  (mast'ful),  a.  Abounding  with 
mast,  or  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  and  other  forest 
trees.  'The  mastful  chestnut.'  Dryden. 

Mast-head  (mast'hed),  n.  The  top  or  head 
of  the  mast  of  a  ship. 

Mast-head  ( mast'hed),  v.  t.  In  the  navy,  to 
send  to  the  head  or  top  of  a  mast,  there  to 
remain  for  a  time,  specified  or  unspecified, 
as  a  punishment. 

Mast-hoop  (mast'hop),  n.  Naut.  an  iron 
hoop  on  a  made  or  built  mast. 

Mast-house,  Masting-house  (mast'hous, 
mast'ing-hous ),  n.  A  Targe  roofed  building 
where  masts  are  shaped,  bound,  and  depos- 
ited ;  a  building  furnished  with  apparatus 
for  fixing  vessels'  masts;  as,  the  masting- 
house  at  the  East  India  Docks,  Blackwall. 

Mastic,  Mastich  (mas'tik),  n.  [Fr.  mastic, 
It.  mastico,  L.  mastiche,  mastichum,  Gr. 
mastiche,  from  mastazo,  mastichao,  to  chew, 
mastax,  the  jaws:  so  named  because  it  is 
chewed  in  the  East.]  1.  A  resin  exuding 
from  the  mastic-tree  (Pistacia  Lentiscus), 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia,  The  resin,  which  is  prin- 
cipally produced  in  the  Levant,  and  chiefly 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  is  obtained  by  making 
transverse  incisions  in  the  bark,  from  which 
it  issues  in  drops.  It  comes  to  us  in  yellow, 
brittle,  transparent,  rounded  tears,  which 
soften  between  the  teeth  with  bitterish 
taste  and  aromatic  smell.  Mastic  consists 
of  two  resins,  one  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol, 
but  both  soluble  in  strong  alcohol.  It  is 
used  as  an  astringent  and  an  aromatic.  Its 
solution  in  spirits  of  wine  constitutes  a  good 
varnish.  Barbary  mastic  is  obtained  from 
the  Pistacia  atlantica,  which  grows  in  the 
north  of  Africa  and  the  levant.— 2.  The  tree 
from  which  the  resin  is  obtained,  Pistacia 
Lentiseus.~3.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement 
for  plastering  walls.  It  is  composed  of 


finely  ground  oolitic  limestone  mixed  with 
sand  and  litharge,  and  is  used  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  linseed-oil ;  it  sets  hard 
in  a  few  days,  and  is  much  used  in  works 
where  great  expedition  is  required. 

Mastic  (mas'tik),  a.  Gummy ;  adhesive  as 
gum. 

Masticafcle  (mas'tik-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  masticated. 

Masticador  (mas-ti-ka'der),  n.  [Sp.  masti- 
gador,  from  L.  mastico,  to  chew.]  A  part 
of  a  bridle;  the  slavering  bit. 

Masticate  (mas'ti-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mas- 
ticated; ppr.  masticating.  [L.  mastico,  mas- 
ticatum,  perhaps  directly  from  Gr.  maati- 
chao,  to  gnash  the  teeth,  and  of  same  stem 
with  masaomai,  to  chew.]  To  grind  witli 
the  teeth  and  prepare  for  swallowing  and 
digestion ;  to  chew ;  as,  to  masticate  food. 

Mastication  (mas-ti-ka'shon),  n.  The  act 
or  operation  of  masticating  or  chewing  solid 
food. 

Mastication  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid  ali- 
ment, without  which  there  can  be  no  good  digestion. 
Arbuthnot* 

Masticator  (mas'ti-kat-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  masticates ;  specifically,  a 
small  kind  of  mincing  machine  for  cutting 
up  meat  for  aged  persons  or  others  unable 
to  chew  properly. — 2.  A  masticatory. — 3.  A 
machine  for  kneading  up  raw  india-rubber 
or  gutta-percha  to  render  it  homogeneous. 

Masticatory  (mas'ti-ka-to-ri),  a.  Chewing; 
adapted  to  perform  the  office  of  chewing 
food. 

Masticatory  (mas'ti-ka-to-ri).  n.  In  med. 
a  substance  to  be  chewed  to  increase  the 
saliva.  '  Masticatories  for  the  mouth. ' 
Bacon. 

Mastic-cement  (mas'tik-se-ment),  n.  Same 
as  Mastic,  3. 

Mastich  (mas'tik),  n.    See  MASTIC. 

Mastich-herb  (mas'tik-erb),  n,  Thymus 
mastichina,  a  plant  which  grows  in  Spain. 
It  is  a  low  shrubby  plant,  and  has  a  strong 
agreeable  smell,  like  mastic. 

Mastich-tree  (raaa'tik-tr6),n.  Pistacia  Len- 
tiscus. See  MASTIC,  2. 

Masticic  (mas-tis'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  mastic. 

Masticine  (mas'tis-in),  n.  (C^H^O*)  A 
substance  which  remains  on  dissolving  mas- 
tic in  alcohol.  It  amounts  to  about  a  fifth 
of  the  mastic  employed,  and  has  while 
moist  all  the  characters  of  caoutchouc,  but 
becomes  brittle  when  dried. 

Mastick  (mas'tik),  a.  Masticatory.  f  Mas- 
tick  jaws.'  Shak. 

Masticot  (mas'ti-kot).     See  MASSICOT. 

Mastiff  (mas'tif),  n.  pi.  Mastiffs  (mas'tifs), 
Mastives  is  irregular.  [O.  Fr.  martin,  It.  mas- 
tino,  formasnadino,  mastiff,  fTommasnada, 
L.L.  mansionata,  afamily;L.  mansio,  a  man- 
sion, therefore  literally  a  house-dog.  Wedg- 
wood, however,  takes  the  word  from  a 
hypothetical  Fr.  inastif,  of  same  origin  as 
Prov.  E.  masty,  very  big ;  G.  mastig,  fat, 
stout,  from  masten,  to  fatten.]  A  variety  of 
dog  of  a  very  old  English  breed,  now  seldom 
seen  in  its  original  state  of  purity.  A 
true-bred  mastiff  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  very  stoutly  built.  The  head  is  well 
developed  and  large,  the  lips  deep  and  pen- 
dulous on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
whole  aspect  noble.  This  animal  is  capable 
of  great  attachment,  and  is  valuable  as  a 
watch-dog. 

Mastiff-bat  (mas'tif -bat),  n.  A  name  given 
to  an  Asiatic  and  South  African  bat  of  the 
genus  Molossus,  from  its  head  resembling 
that  of  the  mastiff- dog. 

Mastigophorous  (mas-ti-gof'or-us),  a.  [Gr. 
mastig ophor os,  carrying  a  whip  —  mastix, 
mastigos,  a  whip,  undphero,  to  carry.]  Car- 
rying a  wand,  scourge,  or  whip.  S.  Smith. 

Mastigopod  (mas-tig'o-pod),  n.  An  indivi- 
dual of  the  Mastigopoda  (which  see). 

Mastigopoda  (mas-ti-gopVda),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
mastix,  mastigos,  a  whip,  and  pous,  podos,  a 
foot.]  Huxley's  name  for  that  group  of  the 
Protozoa  which  are  furnished  with  cilia  or 
flagella  as  organs  of  motion  and  prehen- 
sion. 

Masting-house.    See  MAST-HOUSE. 

Mastitis  (mas-ti'tis),  n.  [Gr.  mastos,  the 
breast.  ]  Inflammation  of  the  breast  of 
women. 

Mastless  (mast'les),  a.  Having  no  mast;  as, 
a  matttletss  vessel. 

Mastless  (mast'les), a.  Bearing  or  producing 
no  mast;  as,  a  mastless  beech. 

A  crown  of  mastfess  oak  adorned  her  head. 

Dryden. 

Mastlin  (mast'lin),  n.    Same  as  Meslin. 


Mastodon  (mas'to-don),  n.  [Gr.  mastos, 
breast,  mammilla,  and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  fossil  proboscidian  quadru- 
peds resembling  the  elephant,  but  larger. 
The  remains  of  the  mastodon  are  found 


Mastodon  restored. 

i,  Molar  Tooth,  weighing  17  Ibs.     z.  Skull  of  Mas- 
todon of  miocenc  period. 

associated  with  those  of  the  mammoth  in 
the  tertiary  beds  of  England,  and  a  species 
larger  than  that  of  Europe  has  been  found 
in  many  parts  of  America.  One  specimen 
nearly  perfect  was  found  in  Missouri  in 
1840.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
its  dimensions  are— extreme  length  20  feet 
2  inches,  height  9  feet  6J  inches;  cranium, 
length  3J  feet,  width  2  feet  11  inches;  tusks, 
extreme  length  7  feet  2  inches,  circum- 
ference at  base  27  inches.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  remarkable  mammillary  processes 
on  its  teeth. 

Mastodontic  (mas-to-don'tik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  mastodon;  as,  mas- 
todontic  dimensions.  Everett. 

Mastoid  (mas'toid),  a.  [Gr.  mastos,  the 
breast,  and  eidos,  form.]  Resembling  the 
nipple  or  breast;  as,  the  mastoid  process. — 
Mastoid  foramen,  a  hole  in  the  temporal 
bone  of  the  skull  by  the  side  of  the  mastoid 
process.—  Mastoid  muscle,  a  muscle  of  the 
neuk  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process.— 
Mastoid  process,  a  process  situate  at  the 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  digas- 
tric and  mastoid  muscles. 

Mastoideal  (mas-toid'e-al),  a.  In  anat. 
situated  in  or  pertaining  to  the  mastoid 
process. 

MastOlOgy  (maa-tol'o-Ji),  n.  [Gr.  mastos, 
breast,  and  logos t  discourse.]  The  natural 
history  of  animals  which  suckle  their  young. 

Mastress.t  n.     Mistress.    Chaucer. 

Mast-tree  (mast'tre),  n.  A  tree  that  pro- 
duces mast ;  sometimes  specifically  applied 
to  the  cork-tree. 

Masturbation,  Mastupration  (mas-ter- 
ba'shon,  mas-tu-pra'shon),  n.  [L.  mastttr- 
bor,  masturbatits,  to  practise  onanism;  pro- 
bably manus,  the  hand,  and  stuprum,  de- 
filement. ]  Self-defilement;  onanism. 

Masty  (mast'i),  a.  Full  of  mast ;  abounding 
with  acorns,  &c. 

Masuel  (mas'u-el).    Same  as  Masauelle. 

Masula:boat  (ma-so'la-bot),  n.    See  MA- 

SOOLA-BOAT. 

Mat  (mat),  n.  [A.  Sax.  meatte,  meatta,  G. 
matte,  D.  mat,  Dan.  matte,  Ir.  mata,  W. 
mat,  all  from  L.  matta,  a  mat  made  of 
rushes.]  1.  A  term  applied  to  a  number  of 
objects  most  generally  fabricated  of  coarse 
fibrous  materials:  as,  (a)  an  article  of  inter- 
woven sedge,  rushes,  straw, cocoa-nut  fibre, 
rope  or  twine,  or  other  material  to  be  laid 
on  a  floor  for  cleaning  the  boots  and  shoes 
of  those  who  enter  a  house,  or  to  keep  the 
feet  from  the  bare  floor ;  also  a  skin  with 
the  hair  or  wool  on  it  for  similar  purposes. 
(6)  Some  kind  of  coarse  fabric  used  in  the 
packing  of  furniture  and  goods,  in  the  stow- 
age of  corn  and  various  other  articles  <m 
board  ship,  in  horticultural  purposes,  in 
covering  the  floors  of  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings,  &c.  (c)  A  web  of  rope-yarn, 
used  in  ships  to  secure  the  standing  rigging 
from  the  friction  of  the  yards,  Ac.  (d)  An 
article  plaited  or  woven  of  straw  or  woollen, 
or  made  of  oil-cloth  or  other  material,  t<j 
put  below  dishes,  &c.,  to  save  the  table 
from  injury  from  the  heat  of  the  dishes,  Ac. 
2.  Anything  growing  thickly  or  closely  in- 
terwoven so  as  to  resemble  a  mat  in  form 
or  texture;  as,  a  mat  of  hair;  a  mat  of 
weeds. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  0o;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      ?H,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— Sec  KEY. 
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Mat  (matX  "t.  pret  &  pp  matted,  ppr.  mat- 
lina.  1  To  cover  or  lay  with  mat*.  -1  To 
twit  together;  to  interweave  like  a  mat;  to 
entangla. 

A»d  oer  hl>  eyebrows  hung  hli 


Mat  (m»t).  ».i  To  grow  thick  together;  to 
become  Interwoven  like  a  mat 

Mat.  Matt  (mat),  n.  [Perhap*  contr.  of 
matter.]  In  copper-tmelttna,  the  alloy  of 
copper,  tin.  Iron,  Ac.,  otterwiae  called 
WhUe-metal. 

n>ta\nhln  n.    See  MAtTACHIH. 

Mataco  (mafa-kol  n.  The  three-banded 
armadillo  ;  an  edentate  mammal  of  the 
geniu  Dasypus  (/).  tricinctut  of  Linn.),  re- 
markable for  1U  power  of  rolling  itaelf  into 
a  ball  when  alarmed. 

Matador.  Matadors  (m.f«-d6r),  n.  [Sp 
frommafcir.  U  niactare  to  kill,  to  sacrifice.] 
1  One  who  kills;  the  killer:  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  kill  the  ball  In  bull-fight*.  He 
Is  handsomely  dreued;  In  his  right  hand  he 
carrtea  a  naked  iword,  and  in  hi*  left  the 
rnuUta.  a  small  stick  with  a  piece  of  scarlet 
•ilk  attached.  When  the  bull  is  excited  to 
fury  by  the  annoying  attacks  of  the  pica- 
dores  and  banclerilleros,  the  matador  steps 
gravely  up  and  plunges  his  sword  into  the 
animal  near  the  left  shoulder-blade,  when 
It  drop*  dead  at  hi*  feet  -2.  One  of  the  three 
principal  cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and 
quadrille,  which  are  always  two  black  aces 
and  the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the 
aeven  in  hearts  and  diamonds.  These  are 
termed  murdering  canto,  because  they  win 
all  others. 

Matafund  (m«t'a-fund),  n  [Sp.  motor,  to 
kill,  and  I,  /undo,  a  sling)  A  kind  of 
sling  '  That  murderous  sling  the  moto/und.  ' 
Southey. 

Matamata  (ma-ta-ma'ta),  n.  A  curious 
South  American  tortoise,  with  a  small  cara- 
pace and  exposed  head  and  feet  Its  brown 
carapace  Is  covered  with  pyramidal  emin- 
ences, and  it*  body  is  curiously  flmbriated. 
It  is  the  Chelys  Jimbriata. 

Match  (mach),  n.  [Fr.  meche,  a  match,  Pr. 
meeha.  It.  mi«io,  L  and  Or.  myzus,  myloi, 
the  nozzle  of  a  lamp.]  Anything  that 
catches  Ore  readily  either  from  a  spark  or 
by  friction,  and  is  used  for  retaining,  con- 
veying. and  communicating  fire.  Formerly, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  or  tow  dipped  in  sul- 
phur. coarse  paper  saturated  with  nitre. 
splints  of  wood  tipped  with  sulphur,  a  spe- 
cie* of  dry  wood  called  touchwood,  were 
used  as  matches,  but  these  have  been  al- 
most entirely  superseded  for  domestic  pur- 
pose* by  lucifer  or  congreve  matches,  or 
varieties  of  them  under  the  name  of  vetu- 
cians,  /litres,  vextas,  Ac.  —  Quick  match,  a 
match  made  of  threads  of  cotton,  or  cotton 
wick,  steeped  in  gummed  brandy  or  whisky, 
then  soaked  in  a  paste  of  mealed  powder  and 
gummed  spirits,  and  afterwards  strewed 
over  with  mealed  powder.  It  burns  at  the 
rate  of  a  yard  in  13  seconds,  and  is  used 
to  prime  heavy  mortars,  &c.  —  Slow  match, 
a  match  made  to  burn  very  slowly,  as  at  the 
rate  of  4  or  6  inches  an  hour,  and  used  for 
blasting  purposes,  artillery.  etc.  —  To  prime 
a  match.  Is  to  prepare  the  match  so  as  to 
be  eaaily  ignitible  by  putting  on  the  end  of 
it  some  wet  bruised  powder,  made  into  a 
tort  of  paste. 

Match  (mach),  n.  [Another  form  of  O.E. 
and  Sc.  make,  a  mate,  companion,  or  equal; 
A.  S  inaca,  gemaca,  a  mate,  a  wife  See 
HAKI  and  also  MATH.]  1.  A  person  equal 
or  similar  to  another  In  quality;  one  able  to 
mate  or  cope  with  another  ;  an  equal  ;  a 
mate  ;  a  companion. 

Government  .  .  .  makes  an  Innocent  man.  though 
of  the  lowett  rank,  a  matt*  low  the  mightiest  of  his 

fellow-subject*.  Attdtton. 

I  The  bringing  together  of  two  parties 
raited  to  one  another,  a*  for  a  union,  a  trial 
of  strength  or  (kill,  a  contest,  or  the  like; 
specifically,  (a)  a  competition  for  victory;  a 
union  of  parties  for  contest,  as  in  game*  or 
•port*. 

A  solemn  match  was  mack  ;  be  lost  the  prlre. 

Agate, 
(6)  Union  by  marriage. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  t-y 
other  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making.    Boyle. 

3  One  to  be  married  ;  one  to  be  gained  in 
marriage. 

She  Inherited  •  lair  fortune  of  her  own.  .  .  .  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  richest  malth  of  the  West. 
Clarendon. 

Match  (mach).  r  1.  1.  To  be  a  match  or  mate 
for;  to  be  able  to  compete  with;  to  equal. 


No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Sha* 

2  To  show  an  equal  to;  to  place  In  compe- 

tition or  comparison  with. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  mock  his  policies  and 
his  conduct.  *-* 

A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 
Were  mellow  music  match'  d  with  him.  Tennfun. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal  ;  to  aet  against  as 
equal  in  contest 

1  '•  i:,  ,:  •SJH 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presum'd 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.    Milton. 

4.  To  suit  ;  to  make  equal  ;  to  make  to  cor- 
respond or  harmonize;  to  proportion.  'Hatch- 
ing of  patterns  and  colours.     Suri/t. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength. 
MS0SSMBML 

5.  To  marry;  to  give  in  marriage. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  white  Rome  surviv'd, 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 
Addison. 

8.  To  join  in  any  way;  to  combine;  to  couple. 
•A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will.' 
Shale. 

Match  (mach),  v.i    1.  To  be  united  in  mar- 
riage. 

1  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.      Shak. 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep. 


. 

2.  To  be  of  equal  size,  figure,  or  quality;  to 

tally;  to  luit;  to  correspond. 
Match  (mach),  e.t  To  purify,  as  vessels, 

by  burning  a  match  In  them. 
Matchable  (mach'a-bl),  o.  1.  Equal  ;  suit- 

able; fit  to  be  joined;  fit  to  be  placed  In 

competition  or  comparison;  comparable. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in  the 
History  t/lhe  World,  a  matchaile  with  the  best  of 
the  ancients.  HakrwiU. 

2.  Correspondent.    [Rare.] 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matrhaele  with  any 
upon  our  shores,  arc  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 
Ifoedvard. 

Matchableness  (mach'a-bl-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  matehable;  corre- 
spondence. B.  Jonton. 

Match  -boarding  (mach'bord-ing),  n.  A 
term  applied  to  wall  linings,  executed  in 
wood,  in  which  each  plank  has  a  tongue 
along  the  edge  to  fit  Into  a  groove  in  the 
adjoining  plank.  Frequently  each  plank  is 
beaded  in  front  on  the  edge  where  the 
groove  is,  and  in  this  case  the  lining  is  pro- 
perly called  matched  and  beaded  boarding. 
Ilrandf  A  Cox. 

Match-Cloth  (mach'kloth),  n.  A  coarse 
woollen  cloth.  [American.] 

Match-coat  (mach'kot),  n.  A  large  loose 
coat  made  of  match-cloth.  [American.  ] 

Match-cord  (mach'kord),  n.  A  line  or  cord 
prepared  as  a  match. 

Matcher  (mach'er),  it.    One  who  matches. 

Matchless  (mach'les),  o  1.  Having  no 
equal  ;  unequalled  ;  unrivalled  ;  as,  match- 
leu  impudence;  matchless  love  or  charms. 
•A  mate/ties*  queen.'  Waller.  —  2.t  Not 
paired;  not  alike. 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
With  matchless  cares  deformed  and  distort. 

Sfensef. 

Matchlessly  (mach'les-li),  adv.  In  a  match- 
IMS  manner;  in  a  degree  not  to  be  equalled. 

Matchlessness  (mach'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  matchless  ;  without  an 
equal. 

Matchlock  (machlok),  n.     Originally,  the 


I,  Matchlock,     a.  Lock:  a.  Slit  for  the  match. 

lock  of  a  musket,  containing  a  match  for 
firing ;  hence,  a  musket  fired  by  mean*  of  a 
match. 

Matchlock-man  (marh'lok-man).  n.  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  matchlock.  W.H.Ritsgeli 

Match-maker  (mach'mak-erX  n.  One  who 
makes  matches  for  burning. 

Match-maker  (mach'mak-er),  n.  One  who 
contrives  or  effects  a  union  by  marriage. 

Match-malting  (mach'niak-ing),  n.  The  act 
nf  making  matches. 

Match-making  (mach'mak-iniO.a   Tending 


to  make  matches ;  eager  to  make  matches 
or  bring  about  marriages. 

Mingled  with  these  groups  were  three  or  four 
match-making  mammas.  />ifteni. 

Match-plane  (mach'plan),  n.  Either  of  the 
two  planes  used  in  joining  boards  by  groov- 
ing and  tonguing,  one  plane,  called  the 
plough,  being  used  to  form  the  groove,  and 
the  other  plane  to  form  the  corresponding 
tongue. 

Match-tub  (mach'tub).n.  In  old  var-vettelt, 
a  tub  having  a  cover  perforated  with  holes, 
in  which  lighted  slow  matches  were  kept 
inverted,  and  in  which  there  was  water  to 
extinguish  sparks  that  might  fall  from  the 
match. 

Mate  (mat),  n.  [In  some,  perhaps  all,  of  its 
meanings  another  form  of  mate,  a  mate. 
See  MAKE,  n. ;  comp.  also  O.D.  maet,  D. 
maat,  companion,  mate;  perhaps  from  same 
root  as  E.  mete,  to  measure,  Goth,  mitan, 
to  measure.  ]  1.  One  who  customarily  asso- 
ciates with  another;  a  companion;  an  asso- 
ciate.— 2.  A  husband  or  wife. 

Mary  took  another  mate.  Tennyson. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  animals  which  associate 
for  propagation  and  the  care  of  their  young. 

4.  A  suitable  companion;  an  equal;  a  match. 

Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine.      Tennyson. 

5.  An  officer  in  a  ship  whose  duty  is  to  assist 
the  master  or  commander.    In  a  merchant 
ship  the  mate,  in  the  absence  of  the  master, 
takes  command  of  the  ship.    Large  ships 
have  a  first,  second,  and  third  mate. —6.  In 
general,  a  subordinate  officer;  an  assistant; 
as,  master's  mate;  surgeon's  mate,  &c. 

Mate  (mat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mated;  ppr. 
mating.  1  To  match;  to  marry. 

The  hind  tli.it  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  Sha*. 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against;  to  oppose  as 
equal;  to  vie  with;  to  cope  with;  to  equal. 

For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  mates  the  skies. 
Dryettn. 

Mate  (mat),  n.  [A  contr.  of  checkmate  (which 
see).  ]  In  chess,  the  state  of  the  king  when 
he  is  in  check  and  cannot  move  out  of 
check,  the  position  by  which  the  player 
whose  king  is  so  situated  loses  the  game. 

Like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet 
the  game  cannot  stir.  Bacon. 

Mate  (mat),  v.t.  In  chest,  to  checkmate 
(which  see). 

Mate  (mat),  t>  (.  [Fr.  mater,  to  fatigue,  en- 
feeble, from  O.  Fr.  mat,  worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted, which  is  the  same  word  as  D.  mat, 
O.  IIMII.  It.  motto,  Sp.  Fg.  mate,  all  from 
the  chess  term,  Per.  shah  mat  =  E.  check- 
mate, lit  the  king  is  dead.)  To  stupefy;  to 
confound;  to  appal;  to  enervate;  to  subdue; 
to  crush.  '  Not  mad  but  mated;  how,  I  do 
not  know.'  Shak. 

Audacity  doth  almost  bind  and  male  the  weaker 
sort  of  minds.  Bacon. 

Twenty  years  of  depression  and  continual  failure 
mated  the  spirits  of  the  cavaliers.  Hallam. 

Mate  I  (mat),  r  t.    To  be  insensate. 

Mate.t  pp.  of  mate.  Dejected;  crushed; 
struck  dead.  Chaucer. 

Mate  (ma'ta),  n.  [Properly  yerba  de  mate, 
mate  being  originally  the  term  applied  in 
Brazil  to  the  vessels,  usually  made  of  gourds 
or  calabashes.  In  which  the  herb  was  infused 
for  drinking.]  The  Paraguay  name  of  the 
Hex  paraguayensis  of  botanists,  or  Brazilian 
holly,  whose  leaves  are  used  extensively  ia 
South  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Mateless  (mat'les),  a.  Having  no  mate  or 
companion. ' Some  matelett dove. '  Peacham. 

Matelote  (mat'e-ldt),  n.  [Fr.,  from  matelot, 
a  sailor.  ]  A  dish  of  food  composed  of  many 
kinds  of  fish. 

Mateology  (mat-e-ol'o-Ji),  n.  (Or.  mataiot, 
vain,  and:  logos,  discourse.]  A  vain  dis- 
course or  inquiry.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 

Mateotechny  (mat'e-o-tek"ni),  n.  [Or.  ma- 
taws,  vain,  and  techne,  art.  ]  Any  unprofit- 
able science.  [Rare.] 

Mater  (ma'ter),  n.  (L. ;  one  of  those  words 
that  occur  throughout  the  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  family.  See  MOTHER.]  Mother 
In  anal  one  of  the  two  membranes  that 
cover  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  epithets  dura  and 
pia.  See  DURA  MATER,  PIA  MATER.— 
Mater  aceti,  mother  of  vinegar;  a  fungus  or 
mould-plant  which  appears  on  the  surface 
of  vinegar,  forming  thereon  a  thick  leather- 
like  coat  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Myco- 
derma. 

Material  (ma-te'ri-al),  a.  [L.  materialis,  ma- 
terial, from materia, matter  See  MATTER.] 


Fate,  far.  fat,  fall;       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  matter ;  consisting  of 
matter;  not  spiritual;  as,  material  sub- 
stance; material  bodies.  '  The  material  ele- 
ments of  the  universe.'  Whewell. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  or  affecting  the  physical  nature 
of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  moral 
or  religious  nature;  relating  to  the  bodily 
wants,  interests,  and  comforts ;  as,  the  ma- 
terial well-being  of  a  person.  —  3.  Impor- 
tant; momentous;  more  or  less  necessary; 
having  influence  or  effect. 

I  shall,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down 
only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. LofKe. 

The  men  of  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  material 
interests,  succumbed  to  a  course  of  treatment  which 
their  more  sturdy  ancestors  would  not  have  endured 
from  an  English  ministry.  W.  Chambers. 

4.  In  logic,  pertaining  to  the  matter  of  a 
thing  and  not  to  the  form.  —  5.  Possessing 
sense  or  ideas ;  not  empty-headed ;  full  of 
matter.  'A  material  fool!'  Shak.  [Rare.] 
SYN.  Corporeal,  bodily,  important,  weighty, 
momentous,  essential. 

Material  (ma-te'ri-al),  n.  Anything  com- 
posed of  matter  or  possessing  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  matter;  the  substance 
or  matter  of  which  anything  is  made,  fabri- 
cated, or  constructed;  as,  wool  is  the  mate- 
rial of  cloth;  rags  are  the  material  of  paper. 
The  plural  materials  is  often  used  in  this 
sense ;  as,  stones,  bricks,  timber,  mortar, 
slates,  Ac.,  are  the  materials  used  in  build- 
ing.— Raw  material,  unmanufactured  mate- 
rial; material  in  its  natural  state. 

The  currier  and  tanner  find  their  whole  occupation 
in  converting  ra-w  material  into  what  may  be  termed 
prepared  material.  J .  S.  Mill. 

—Strength  o/ material, that  power  by  which 
any  substance,  as  a  rod,  bar,  beam,  chain, 
or  rope,  resists  any  effort  to  destroy  the 
cohesion  of  its  parts,  whether  by  pulling  or 
stretching,  crushing,  lateral  or  longitudinal 
pressure.  The  inquiry  into  the  laws  by 
which  the  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  edifices  or  machines  resist  the 
strains  to  which  they  are  subjected,  is  a 
branch  of  mechanical  science  of  consider- 
able importance,  because  upon  a  just  adap- 
tation of  the  strength  at  any  one  point  to 
the  strain  there  experienced  (and  an  excess 
or  deficiency  of  the  former  is  nearly  equally 
injurious)  depends  the  stability  of  the  whole. 

Material  t  (ma-te'ri-al),  v.t.  To  materialize. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Materialism  (ma-te'ri-al-izm),  n.  i.  The 
doctrine  which  denies  the  existence  of  any 
spiritual  substance,  and  holds  that  the  mind 
is  mere  matter,  or  a  product  of  the  material 
organization :  opposed  to  spiritualism. 

The  irregular  fears  of  a  future  state  had  been  sup- 
planted by  the  materialism  of  Epicurus. 

Kuctminster. 

2.  Matter;  material  substances  in  the  aggre- 
gate. [Rare.]— 3.  The  tendency  to  give  un- 
due attention  and  care  to  our  material 
nature  and  its  wants  to  the  neglect  of  our 
spiritual. 

Materialist  (ma-te'ri-al-ist),  n.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  materialism. 

He  who  denies  spirit  in  man  or  in  the  universe  is 
a  perfect  materialist.  Fleming. 

Materialistic,  Materialistical  (ma-te'ri- 
al-ist"ik,  ma-te'ri-al-ist"ik-al),  a.  Relating 
to  or  partaking  of  materialism. 

But  to  me  his  very  spiritualism  seemed  more 
materialistic  than  his  physics.  Kingslty. 

Materiality  (ma-te'ri-al"i-ti),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  material:  (a)  material  existence; 
corporeity;  the  fact  of  consisting  of  matter. 

Spinoza,  ever  systematically  consistent,  pursued 
the  doctrine  to  its  inevitable  consequence,  the  mate- 
riality of  God.  J.  s.  Mill. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Laplace's  hypothesis  goes 
entirely  upon  the  materiality  of  heat,  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  vibratory  theory.  WheTuell. 


UIKI  lAtuteu ;  ppr.  materializing,  i.  TO 
invest  with  matter;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of 
matter;  to  make  material.— 2.  To  regard  as 
matter,  or  as  proceeding  from  or  dependent 
on  matter;  to  explain  by  the  laws  appro- 
priate to  matter;  as,  to  materialize  thought, 
ideas,  life,  and  the  like. 
Materializing  ( ma-te'ri-al-iz-ing ),  a.  Di- 
rected towards  materialism. 

As  the  perception  of  a  spiritual  Deity  can  only  be 
through  the  mind  or  the  spirit,  the  mystery  might 
seem  more  profound  according  to  this  view  which 
while  it  repudiated  the  materializing  tendencies  of 
the  former  system,  by  its  more  clear  and  logical 
idealism  kept  up  by  the  strong  distinction  between 
Ood  and  created  things,  between  the  human  and 
divine  mind,  the  all-pervading  soul  and  the  soul  of 
man.  Slilman. 


Materially  (ma-te'ri-al-li),  adv.  In  a  mate- 
rial manner :  (a)  In  the  state  of  matter.  (ii) 
Not  formally;  substantially. 

An  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to  spoil  and 
corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially  good.  South. 

(c)  In  an  important  manner  or  degree;  es- 
sentially. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect  which  the 
study  of  the  law  had  upon  the  rights  of  a  subject,  it 
conduced  materially  to  the  security  of  good  order 
by  ascertaining  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
crown.  Hallam. 

Materialness  (ma-te'ri-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  material;  import- 
ance. 

Materia  Medica  (ma-te'ri-a  med'i-ka),  n. 
[L.]  1.  The  name  given  to  that  branch  of 
medical  science  which  treats  of  the  various 
substances,  natural  and  artificial,  which 
are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  embraces  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  modes  of  action  of  those  substances 
to  which  recourse  is  had  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  which  are  usually  called  medi- 
cines. Thus  defined,  it  includes  both  phar- 
macology and  therapeutics. — 2.  A  general 
term  for  all  the  curative  substances  employed 
in  medicine. 

Materiariant  ( ma  -  te '  ri  -  a  "  ri  -  an ),  n.  A 
materialist.  Cudworth. 

Materiate,  Materiated  (ma-te'ri-at,  ma-te'- 
ri-at-ed),  a.  [L.  materiatus,  pp.  of  materio, 
to  build  of  matter.  See  MATERIAL.  ]  Con- 
sisting of  matter.  Bacon.  [Rare.  ] 

Materiate  t  (ma-te'ri-at),  n.  A  material 
substance;  a  thing  formed  of  matter. 

Materiationt  (ma-te'ri-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  forming  matter.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Materiel  (ma-ta-re-el),  n.  [Fr.  See  MATE- 
RIAL.] That  in  a  complex  system  which 
constitutes  the  materials  or  instruments 
employed,  as  the  baggage,  munitions,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  of  an  army,  in  distinction  from 
the  personnel,  or  the  men;  or  the  buildings, 
libraries,  and  apparatus  of  a  college,  in  dis- 
tinction from  its  officers. 

Materioust  (ma-te'ri-us),  a.  Same  as  Mate- 
rial. Milton. 

Maternal  (ma-ter'nal),  a.  [L.  materials, 
from  mater,  mother.  See  MATER.]  Per- 
taining to  a  mother ;  becoming  a  mother ; 
motherly;  as,  maternal  love;  maternal  ten- 
derness. 

Maternally  (ma-ter'nal-li),  adv.  In  a  ma- 
ternal or  motherly  manner. 

Maternity  (ma-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [Fr.  maternity, 
from  L.  maternus.  See  MATERNAL,  MATER.  ] 
The  state,  character,  or  relation  of  a  mother. 
—Maternity  hospital,  a  hospital  for  the  re- 
ception of  women  about  to  give  birth  to 
children. 

Matfelon  (mat'fel-on),  n.  [W.  madfelen.] 
A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra;  knapweed. 

Matgrass  (mat'gras),  n.  A  grass  (tfardvs 
stricta)  which  grows  abundantly  on  moors 
and  heaths  in  short  tufts.  It  is  worthless 
for  agricultural  purposes,  except  as  a  natural 
pasture  for  sheep. 

Math  (math),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  mceth,  mdth,  from 
mdwan,  to  mow.  See  Mow.)  A  mowing,  or 
what  is  gathered  from  mowing:  used  chiefly 
in  composition;  as,  aitermath. 

The  first  mowing  thereof,  for  the  king's  use,  is 
wont  to  be  sooner  than  the  common  math 

Bf.  Hall. 

Mathematic  (ma-the-mat'ik),  o.  Same  as 
Mathematical,  but  less  common. 

Mathematical  (ma-the-mat'ik-al),  a.  [L. 
mathematicus.  See  MATHEMATICS.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  mathematics;  as,  mathematical 
knowledge;  mathematical  instruments. — 
2.  According  to  the  principles  of  mathema- 
tics ;  theoretically  precise ;  very  accurate ; 
strict;  rigid;  as,  mathematical  exactness. 

Mathematically  (ma-the-mat'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  mathematical  manner;  according  to 
the  laws  or  principles  of  mathematical 
science ;  with  mathematical  certainty ;  de- 
monstrably. 

Mathematician(ma'the-ma-ti"shan),n.  [Fr. 
mathematicien.  See  MATHEMATICS.]  One 
versed  in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  (ma-the-mat'iks).  n.  [L.  ma- 
thematica;  Or.  mathematUee  (techne,  art, 
understood),  from  math,  root  of  manthano, 
mathesomai,  to  learn.]  The  science  that 
treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of 
quantities ;  the  science  in  which  known  re- 
lations between  quantities  are  subjected  to 
certain  processes  which  enable  other  rela- 
tions to  be  deduced.  This  science  (or  group 
of  sciences)  is  divided  into  pure,  which  con- 
siders quantity  abstractly,  without  relation 
to  matter.and  comprehendssuch  branches  as 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry, 


the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and 
quaternions;  andmired, which  treatsof  mag- 
nitude as  subsisting  in  material  bodies,  and 
is  consequently  interwoven  with  physical 
considerations,  physical  subjects  being  in- 
vestigated and  explained  by  mathematical 
reasoning.  This  branch  comprehends  me- 
chanics, astronomy,  optics,  &c.  These  are 
sometimes  called  the  physico-mathematical 
sciences.  The  science  of  mathematics  is  also 
distinguished  into  speculative  and  practical: 
in  the  former,  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  numbers  and  magnitudes  are  con- 
templated; in  the  latter,  the  knowledge 
of  those  properties  and  relations  is  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  problems,  and 
to  a  variety  of  practical  purposes.  [Names 
of  sciences  ending  in  ics,  as  mathematics*, 
physics,  metaphysics,  mechanics,  optics,  ex- 
egetia,  hermeneulics,  &«.,  although  in  ap- 
pearance plural,  and  in  some  cases  really 
formed  from  old  singulars  (mathematic,  me- 
chanic, metaphysic,  &c.),  are  now  generally 
treated  as  singular,  and  connected  with 
singular  verbs  and  pronouns.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  plural  form  was  introduced 
to  indicate  the  complex  nature  of  these  sci- 
ences. The  Germans  and  French  still  write 
such  words  in  the  singular,  and  we  also 
have  retained  a  number  of  similar  words 
in  the  singular,  as,  arithmetic,  logic,  music, 
rhetoric,  magic,  &c.  The  singulars  physic, 
metaphysic,  &c. ,  are  also  sometimes  used  for 
the  more  common  plural  forms.] 

Mathemeg  (math'e-meg),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
cod  kind,  inhabiting  Hudson's  Bay. 

Mather  (maTH'er),  n.    Same  as  Madder. 

Mathes  (ma'thez),  n.  An  herb:  a  kind  of 
chamomile. 

Mathesis  (ma-the'sis),  n.  [Gr.  mathesis, 
from  mathein,  2  aor.  inf.  of  manthano,  to 
learn,  to  understand.  See  MATHEMATICS.] 
Mental  discipline ;  learning  or  science  in 
general,  especially  mathematics.  Pope. 

Maticin,  Maticine  (mat'i-sin),  ».  A  bitter 
principle  obtained  from  the  plant  matico 

Matico  (ma-te'ko),  n.  The  Spanish  name  of 
Piper  angustifoUmn,  nat.  order  Piperacese. 
In  Peru  it  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  its  styptic  properties,  and  it  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country  to  arrest 
haemorrhages,  to  check  other  discharges, 
such  as  the  profuse  expectoration  and  also 
the  night-sweats  of  consumptive  patients. 
A  species  of  Eupatorium  (E.  glutinosum) 
has  the  same  name  and  similar  properties. 

Matin  (mat'in),  a.  [Fr.  matin;  It.  mattino, 
morning,  from  L.  matutintts,  pertaining  to 
the  morning.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  morning  ; 
used  in  the  morning. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung.  Milton. 

Matin  (mat'in),  n.     l.f  Morning. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire.      Shak. 

2.  pi.  Morning  worship  or  service;  morning 
prayers  or  songs. 

The  vigils  are  celebrated  before  them,  and  the 
nocturn  and  matins,  for  the  saints  whose  the  relics 
are.  Slillinzflcet. 

The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins.  Cleartltsnd 

The  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Invite  us ;  shall  we  quit  our  road  and  join 
These  festive  matins.  Wordsworth. 

3.  pi.  Time  of  morning  service ;   the  first 
canonical  hour  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Matinal  (mat'in-al),  a.  1.  Relating  to  the 
morning  or  to  matins.— 2.  A  term  applied 
by  Prof.  H.  Rogers  to  the  third  of  his  fifteen 
subdivisions  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  the 
Appalachian  chain  of  North  America,  the 
names  of  which  suggest  metaphorically  the 
different  natural  periods  of  the  day;  it  cor- 
responds to  a  certain  extent  with  our  upper 
Cambrians. 

Matin-dog  (mat'in-dog),  n.  A  large  kind  of 
dog,  allied  to  the  Danish  dog,  but  now 
scarcely  seen  except  in  France,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
north. 

Matinee  (mat-in-a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  matin, 
morning.]  An  entertainment  or  reception 
held  early  in  the  day. 

Ma  tire,  t  Matere.t  n.    Matter.    Chaucer. 

Matrass  (mat'ras),  n.  [  Fr.  matras,  a  mat- 
rass; also,  an  arrow,  a  javelin,  from  L.  ma- 
teris,  mataris,  matara,  a  Celtic  javelin,  a 
pike— of  Celtic  origin :  so  called  from  its 
long,  straight,  narrow  neck.]  A  chemical 
vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  or  with  a 
tapering  neck  open  at  the  top,  serving  the 
purposes  of  digestion,  evaporation,  <Sc. ;  a 
cucurbit.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the  Flor- 
ence flask. 


ch.  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,;'ob;      n.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  ttin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KIT. 
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JresXn.    Same  as  Mattnu. 
_  (mat-ri-ka'rl-a),  n.    [FromL 
„___  'matrieu.  the  womb.)    A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  Composite.    They 
nual   (rarely  perennial X   branched 


._,  with  mui-b-divided  leaves  and  yellow 
hea>ls  with  whit*  rays,  the  receptacle  being 
t-onical.  elongated,  and  flat-topped.  There 
are  about  seventy  species,  natives  of  Europe, 
North  and  South  Africa,  and  Western  Asia. 
M  CkamamiUa,  or  wild  chamomihx  is  a 


HriUih  plant,  resembling  common  chamo- 
mile In  iU  flo 


, 
iU  flower*  and  amell,  and  common 


, 

feverfew  In  IU  properties  It  grows  in 
cultivated  and  waite  ground.  The  genus 
haa  Ita  name  from  the  supposed  efflcacy  of 
aome  of  IU  species  in  curing  disorder*  of  the 

I  1  '       Ml  - 

Matrlce  t  (ma'tris),  n.     Same  as  Matrix. 
Matrlddal  (mat'ri-sld-al),  a.    Pertaining  to 

Matricide  (mat'ri-sid),  n.  [L  matncidtum 
maUr,  matra,  mother.and  eada,  to  slay.) 
The  killing  or  murder  of  one's  mother. 

Matricide  (roat'ri-sid),  n.  (L.  matricida.  ] 
The  killer  or  murderer  of  one's  mother. 

Matriculate  (ma-trik'u  lit).  y.t.  pret  and 
pp  matriculated;  ppr  matriculating.  [L. 
motricula,  a  public  register,  dim.  of  ma- 
trix, motrieii,  a  womb,  a  female  kept  for 
breeding,  the  parent  stem,  a  public  re- 
gister from  mater,  a  mother.]  To  enter 
in  a  register;  to  register;  to  enrol;  espe- 
cially to  enter  or  admit  to  membership  in 
a  body  or  society,  particularly  in  a  college 
nr  university,  by  enrolling  tho  name  in  a 
register. 

In  discovering  and  matriculating  the  arms  of 
commissaries  from  North  America.  Sir  IV.  Seat. 

Matriculate  (ma-trik'u-lat),  tj.t.  To  be  en- 
tered as  a  member  of  any  body  or  society, 
as  a  college,  bjr  having  one's  name  entered 
in  a  register. 

Matriculate  (ma-trik'u-lat),  a.  Matricu- 
lated; admitted;  enrolled. 

Matriculate  (ma-trik'u-lat),  n.  One  who  is 
matriculated  or  enrolled  in  a  register,  and 
thus  admitted  to  memlwrship  in  a  society. 

Matriculation  (ma-trik'u-la"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  matriculating,  or  of  registering  a 
name  and  admitting  to  membership. 

Matrimonial  (mat-ri-m6'ni-al),  a.  [L.  ma- 
trimmialu,  pertaining  to  marriage.  See 
MATHTMONT.]  1.  Pertaining  to  marriage; 
connnbial  ;  nuptial  ;  hymeneal  ;  as,  matri- 
monial rights  or  duties.  2.  Derived  from 
marriage. 

If  he  (Henry  VII  )  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could 
be  but  a  kirn?  at  courtesy.  and  have  rather  a  ma- 
trimvnial  than  a  regal  power.  Bacon. 

Matrimonial  caturt,  in  law,  mils  for  the 
redress  of  Injuries  respecting  the  rights  of 
marriage.  They  were  formerly  a  branch  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  have  been 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes  by  20 
and  21  Viet,  Ixxxv.  -SYN.  (Vranubial,  conju- 
gal. sponsal,  nuptial,  hymeneal. 

Matrimonially  (mat-ri-mo'nl-al  li),  arfr. 
In  a  matrimonial  manner;  according  to  the 
manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 

Matrimonlous  (mat-ri-nio'ni-us),  a  Matri- 
monial '  Foreseeing  the  miserable  work 
that  man's  ignorance  and  pusillanimity 
would  make  in  this  matrimoniout  business.' 
Milton.  (Rare  and  obsolete.) 

Matrimony  (mal'ri  mo-ni),  n.  [L.  matri- 
rrunrium,  from  mater,  matrit,  a  mother.] 
1.  Marriage:  wedlock;  the  union  of  man  and 
woman  for  life;  the  nuptial  state. 

If  My  of  you  know  cause  or  just  impediment  why 
these  two  persons  should  not  be  Joined  together  in 
holy  mftrimtmy,  y«  are  to  declare  it. 

Common  Prayer. 

•I  \  Wife.  [Compare  \cedlotji  in  same  sense  ] 
'  Restore  my  matrimony  undented.'  Beau. 
.t  Fl.  [Rare.  )-3.  A  game  with  cards.—  4.  A 
name  given  jocularly  to  raisins  and  almonds 
mixed,  and  various  other  common  combin- 
ations.— Marriage,  Wedding,  Nuptial*,  Mat- 
rimony, Wedlock.  See  under  M  AKKIAGK. 
Matrix  (mi'triks).  n.  pi  Matrices  (ma'tris- 
t'j)  [L.  matrix,  trammatfr,  motber.]  1.  The 
womb  ;  the  cavity  In  which  the  fetus  of  an 
animal  la  formed  and  nourished  till  its  birth. 

All  that  opeaeth  the  mrtrix  is  mine.   Ex.  xxiiv.  19. 

Hence—  I  That  which  Incloses  anything,  or 
give*  origin  to  anything,  like  a  womb;  as,  (a) 
x  mould  ;  as,  the  matrix  of  a  type.  (6)  In 
mutiny  moAatol  the  rock  nr  main  substance 
In  which  any  accidental  crystal,  mineral,  or 
fossil  ls  Imbedded  In  mining,  same  as 
GA.na,  S  (e)  In  otttolam,  the  formative 
portion  of  a  mammalian  tooth,  consisting  of 


a  pulp  and  capsule;  the  former  Is  converted 
into  dentine,  the  latter  into  cement  -S.  In 
dating,  one  of  the  five  simple  colours,  black, 
white  blue  red,  and  yellow,  combinations 
of  which  are  used  to  form  some  compound 
colour.  —  «.  In  inalA.aiiy  rectangular  arrange- 
ment of  symbols.  Thus 

n,    bi    Ci    rf, 

o,    6,    c,    d, 

%    6,    c,    <d 

Is  a  rectangular  matrix  consisting  of  four 
columns  and  three  lines  or  rows. 
Matron  (ma'tron),  n.  [Fr.  matrone;  L.  mo- 
trona,  a  married  woman,  wife,  from  mater, 
mother.  ]  1.  A  married  woman,  especially 
an  elderly  married  woman,  or  a  woman  of 
years  sufficient  to  be  the  mother  of  a  family, 
whether  actually  so  or  not  ;  a  woman  pos- 
sessing the  gravity  suitable  to  a  mother. 
•Grave  from  her  cradle,  insomuch  that  she 
was  a  matron  before  she  was  a  mother.' 
Fuller.  _  2.  In  a  special  sense,  a  head 
mff  In  an  hospital  ;  the  female  head  or 
superintendent  of  any  institution.—  Jury  of 
matrons,  in  law,  a  jury  of  'discreet  and 
lawful  women'  impannelled  to  try  whether 
a  widow,  who  alleges  herself  to  be  with 
child  by  her  late  husband,  is  pregnant,  and 
if  so,  to  ascertain  the  time  of  conception 
and  that  of  the  expected  delivery.  A  jury 
of  matrons  is  also  summoned  to  inquircinto 
the  fact  of  pregnancy  in  cases  where  a 
woman  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  upon 
sentence  of  death  being  pronounced,  pleads, 
in  stay  of  execution,  that  she  is  with  child. 
Matronage  (ma'tron-aj),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
a  matron.—  2.  Matrons  collectively. 

Can  a  politician  slight  the  feelings  and  convictions 
of  the  whole  malronage  of  his  country  7       Hart. 

Matronal  (ma'tron-al),  a.  [L.  matronala, 
from  matrona.  See  MATRON.]  Pertaining 
to  a  matron;  suitable  to  an  elderly  lady  or 
to  a  married  woman;  grave;  motherly. 
•The  widow  of  Ferdinando  the  younger, 
being  then  of  matronal  years  of  seven-and- 
twenty.'  Bacon. 

Matronhood  (ma'tron-hud),  n.  State  of  a 
matron.  Mia  Jembttry. 

Matronize  (ma'tron-iz),  t>.t  1.  To  render 
raatronlike. 

Childbed  matronixes  the  giddiest  spirits. 

Kienardson. 

2.  To  act  as  a  mother  to;  to  chaperon;  as, 
she  wants  to  matronize  me  in  the  streets. 

Matronlike  (  ma'tron-lik  ),  o.    Having  the 
manners  of  an  elderly  woman;  grave;  sedate; 
becoming  a  matron.   '  Matronlike  both  man- 
' 

ed 

.  t- 

ing, polishing,  and  pruning,  beyond  a  ma- 
tronly comeliness  or  gravity.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Matrbsa  (mat-res'),  n.  (D.  mat-root,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  matros,  O.  matrote,  a  sailor,  per- 
haps from  I),  moat,  a  mate.  ]  Formerly,  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  a  train  of  artillery,  who 
were  next  to  the  gunners,  and  assisted  them 
in  loading,  Bring,  and  sponging  the  guns. 
They  carried  firelocks,  and  marched  with 
the  store-  waggons  as  guards  and  assistants. 

Mattachin,  I  Matacnlnt  (mat'a-chen),  n. 
(  Sp.  ,  a  a  1  11  eli  in.a  dance  by  grotesquely  dressed 
figures  )  A  dance  with  swords  in  which  the 
performers  fenced  and  struck  at  each  other 
as  in  real  contest,  receiving  the  blows  on 
their  bucklers.  —  To  dance  a  mattachin,  to 
light  a  duel. 

I'd  danev  a  mattachin  with  yon. 
Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood  for't.  1  would, 
And.  it  may  be.  I  will.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Mattamore  (mat'ta-mor),  n.  [Fr.  matamore, 
from  Ar  metmw,  a  ditch,  a  cavern,  orother 
subterranean  place,  in  which  corn  is  laid 
up.  ]  I  n  the  East,  a  subterranean  repository 
for  wheat. 

Matte  (mat),  n.  [O.  matt,  dim,  dull  :  applied 
to  metals.  ]  Crude  black  copper  ore  reduced 
but  not  refined  from  sulphur,  etc. 

Matte  (mat'ta),  n.  Paraguay  tea.  See 
MATE. 

Matter  (mat'er).  n.  [O.K.  mattere,  matere, 
O  Fr.  matere,  Fr.  maticre,  from  L.  mattrfa, 
matter,  from  root  of  mother.]  1.  Body;  sub- 
stance extended  ;  anything  perceptible  by 
any  of  the  senses;  that  of  which  the  whole 
sensible  universe  is  composed.  Matter  is 
usually  divided  into  three  kinds  or  classes: 
tulid.  liquid,  and  aeriform  or  gaseous.  Solid 
substances  are  those  whose  parts  firmly  co- 
here and  resist  impression,  as  wood  or  stone; 
lit/nidi  have  free  motion  among  their  parts, 
and  easily  yield  to  impression,  as  water  and 
wine.  Aeriform  or  gateau*  substances  are 


. 

ners  and  attire.'    SirJ.  Uarington. 
Matronly  (ma'tron-li),  a.  Elderly;  advance 
in  years;  becoming  a  wife  or  matron.  'Pain 


elastic  fluids,  called  vapours  and  gases,  as 
air  and  oxygen.— 2,  The  content  of  any 
speech  or  writing;  the  thing  said;  the  mean- 
ing; sense;  substance. 

I  do  not  much  dislike  ttir  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech.  SHak. 

3  In  logic  and  metaph.  that  which  forms 
the  subject  of  any  mental  operation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  form,  which  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion itself,  as  in  the  act  of  conception  all 
that  goes  to  form  the  concept  'man,'  for 
example,  is  the  matter  of  that  concept, 
while  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  works  to 
produce  that  concept  is  the  form;  and  in 
the  act  of  imagination  all  that  is  united  in 
an  imaginative  representation  of 'acentaur' 
is  the  matter  of  that  act,  the  form  being 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  works  as 
often  as  it  imagines. 

The  term  matter  is  usually  applied  to  whatever  is 
given  to  the  artist,  and  consequently,  as  given,  does 
not  come  within  the  province  of  the  art  itself  to  sup- 
ply The  form  is  that  which  is  given  in  and  through 
the  proper  operation  of  the  art.  In  sculpture  the 
matter  is  the  marble  in  its  rough  state  as  given  to 
the  sculptor;  the  form  is  that  which  the  sculptor  in 
the  exercise  of  his  art  communicates  to  it.  Tne  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  form  in  any  mental 
operation  is  analogous  to  this.  The  former  includes 
all  that  is  given  to,  the  latter  all  that  is  given  by,  the 
operation.  Vean  Maiuei. 

4.  Good  sense;  substance,  as  opposed  to 
empty  verbosity  or  frivolous  jesiing.  'To 
speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter.'  Shak.— 
5  Subject;  thing  treated;  that  about  which 
we  write  or  speak;  that  which  employs 
thought  or  excites  emotion;  as,  this  is  mat- 
It  r  of  praise,  of  gratitude,  or  of  astonish- 
ment. 

Hail.  Son  of  God  I  Saviour  of  men  1    Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.     Miiton. 

6.  Affair;  business;  event;  course  of  things; 
as,  matters  have  succeeded  well  thus  far; 
observe  how  matter*  stand;  thus  the  matter 
rests  at  present;  thus  the  matter  ended. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 
vanities  out  of  astrology.  Bacon. 

If  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  between  two 
champions  the  victory  should  go  on  the  one  side. 
fiaam. 

I.  Cause  or  occasion  of  any  event,  as  of  any 
disturbance,  or  of  a  disease,  or  of  a  diffi- 
culty; obsolete  except  in  the  phrase,  what 
is  the  matterT 

And  this  is  the  matter  why  interpreters  in  that 
passage  in  Hosea  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true 
story,  that  the  prophet  took  a  harlot  to  wife. 

8.  Import ;  consequence ;  importance ;  mo- 
ment. 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry; 

No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie.    Drytten. 

9.  Thing,  in  a  very  general  sense. 

What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next  T 
Shak. 

10.  Indefinite  amount,  quantity,  or  portion. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter.  Ctmfreve. 
Away  lie  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matttr  of  seven 
miles.  Sir  R.  L'Estrangt. 

II.  In  printing,  (a)  manuscript  to  be  set  up 
in  type;  copy.    (li)Type  set  up  and  ready 
to  be  used  in  printing.— 12.  [In  this  special 
scnscour  word  corresponds  with  Vr.matitre, 
D.  G.  materie.  Sp.  It.  materia.]    Substance 
excreted  from  living  animal  bodies;   that 
which  is  discharged  in  a  tumour,  boil,  or 
abscess;   purulent  substance  collected  in 
an  abscess,  the  effect  of  suppuration  more 
or  less  perfect;  pus.  —  M after  of  fact,  a 
reality,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  fanci- 
ful, hypothetical,  or  hyperbolical.  —  Matter 
of  record,  that  which  is  recorded  or  which 
may  be  proved  by  record.  —  Upon  the  matter, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  on  the  whole ;  tak- 
ing all  things  into  view.    [Now  rare.] 

So  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a  gre.lt  wit,  deformity 
is  an  advantage  to  rising.  Satan. 

Waller,  with  Sir  William  Balfour,  exceeded  in  horse, 
but  were,  upon  tne  vjhalf  matttr,  equal  in  foot. 

Clarendon. 

Utter  (mat'er).  v.i.  1.  To  be  of  importance; 
to  import;  to  signify:  chiefly  used  in  nega- 
tive and  interrogative  phrases;  as,  it  does 
not  matter;  what  does  it  matter! 

It  mailers  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know 
who  they  are.  J.ccle. 

2.  To  form  pus;  to  collect,  as  matter  in  an 
abscess.  [Rare.] 

Each  slight  sore  mfttertA.  SiJitef. 

Matter  (mat'er),  v.t.  To  regard;  to  care 
for.  [Rare.] 

Laws  my  Pindaric  parent*  mattered  neA. 

frtmttex. 
He  did  not  f«ii»»-cold  nor  hunger. 

Henry  Rroolot. 


Fate,  Mr,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  more;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c.  abtme;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Matterless  (inat'er-les),  a.  Void  of  matter 
substance,  or  good  sense. 

All  fine  noise 

Of  verse,  mere  matterless  and  tinkling  toys. 
Jl.yonsm. 

Matter-of-fact  (maWr-ov-f akt),  o.  1.  Treat- 
ing of  facts  or  realities ;  not  fanciful,  ima 
ginative,  or  ideal ;  ordinary;  commonplace, 
applied  to  things.  '  The  common  matter- 
of-fact  world  of  sense  and  sight.'  Dr.  Caird. 

His  passion  for  matter-of-fact  narrative  sometimes 
betrayed  him  into  a  long  relation  of  common  inci 
dents.  Lamb. 

2.  Adhering  to  facts;  not  given  to  wander 
beyond  realities;  unimaginative;  prosaic: 
applied  to  persons.  'A  prim,  dignified, 
matter-of-fact  little  woman.'  W.  Black. 

One  of  our  company,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  man.  Bos-well. 

Mattery  (mat'er-i),  a.  1.  Purulent ;  gener- 
ating pus;  as,  a  mattery  cough.  Harvey. — 
2.  Important.  B.  Jonson, 
Matthiola  (mat-thi'o-la),  n.  [In  honour  of 
P.  A.  Matthwli,  a  famous  Italian  physician.] 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Cruci- 
ferse,  known  by  the  name  of  stock.  There 
are  about  thirty  species,  natives  of  West 
and  South  Europe  and  West  Asia,  one  occur- 
ring in  South  Africa.  They  are  branched 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  narrow  leaves  and 
rather  large  racemose  often  purple  flowers. 
M.  iiicana,  or  hoary  shrubby  stock,  grows 
on  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle;  of  Wight,  and  is  the 
origin  of  the  stock  or  gillyflower  of  our 
gardens.  M.  annua  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
varieties  of  ten-week  stock,  and  M.  grceca 
of  the  smooth-leaved  annual  stocks. 

Matting  (mat'ing),  n,  1.  Materials  for  mats; 
mats  collectively ;  matwork ;  specifically, 
(a)  a  texture  composed  of  rushes,  flags, 
grass,  straw,  hemp,  Ac.,  used  in  packing 
various  articles,  and  also  for  covering  the 
floors  of  passages,  lobbies,  Ac.,  and  for 
door-mats,  (b)  A'aut.  a  texture  made  of 
strands  of  old  rope,  or  of  spun  yarn,  beaten 
flat  and  interwoven,  used  to  prevent  chafing. 
2.  A  border  of  thin  rolled  brass  placed  be- 
tween the  plate  and  glass  of  a  daguerreotype 
to  prevent  abrasion.  Goodrich. 

Mattock  (mat'tok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mattoc,  mat- 
tue,  W.  matog,  Ir.  madog,  hoe,  mattock; 
Gael,  madag,  a  pick-axe.]  A  pick-axe  with 
one  or  both  of  its  ends  broad  instead  of 
'pointed. 

Mattress  (mat'tres),  n.  [O.Fr.  materas,  Fr. 
matelait,  It.  materasso,  from  AT.al-ma'-tra'k, 
a  quilted  cushion,  which  appears  with  the 
article  prefixed  in  Sp.  and  Pg.  almadraque.  ] 
A  quilted  bed;  a  bed  stulfed  with  hair,  moss, 
or  other  soft  material,  and  quilted. 

Mattulla  (mat-tul'la),  n.  In  hot.  the  fibrous 
matter  covering  the  petioles  of  palms. 

Matty,  Maty  (mat'i),  n.  The  trade  name 
for  a  small  herring. 

Maturant  (ma-tur'ant),  n.  [L.  maturans, 
maturantis,  ppr.  of  maturo.  See  MATU- 
RATE.] In  phar.  a  medicine  or  application 
to  an  inflamed  part  which  promotes  suppu- 
ration ;  a  maturative. 

Maturate  (mat'u-rat),  ».  (.  pret.  &  pp.  mat- 
urated; ppr.  maturating.  [L.  maturo,  ma- 
turatum,  to  make  ripe,  from  maturus,  ripe. 
See  MATURE.]  1.  To  bring  to  ripeness  or 
maturity;  to  mature.  [Ilare.] 

By  pouring  every  night  warm  water  on  the  root 
thereof,  a  tree  may  be  maturated  artificially  to  bud 
out  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Fuller. 

2.  To  promote  perfect  suppuration  in. 

Maturate  (mat'u-rat),  v.i.  1.  To  ripen;  to 
come  to  or  towards  maturity.  [Rare.] — 
2.  To  suppurate  perfectly. 

Maturation  (mat-u-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  matu- 
ratio,matumlionis,trommaturo.  See  MATU- 
RATE. ]  1.  The  process  of  ripening  or  com- 
ing to  maturity;  ripeness.  —  2.  The  process 
of  suppurating  perfectly;  suppuration;  the 
forming  of  pus  in  inflammations. 

Maturative  (ma-tur'a-tiv),  a.  1.  Ripening; 
conducing  to  ripeness. —  2.  Conducing  to 
perfect  suppuration,  or  the  formation  of 
matter  in  an  abscess. 

Maturative  (ma-tur'a-tiv),  n.  In  med.  any- 
thing that  promotes  suppuration;  amatur- 
ant. 

Mature  (ma-tar1),  a.  [L.  maturus,  ripe,  pro- 
bably originally  macturus,  from  a  verbal 
root  mag  =  Skr.  mah,  to  grow,  seen  in  L. 
magnus,  great.]  1.  Ripe;  perfected  by  time 
or  natural  growth;  brought  by  natural  pro- 
cess to  a  complete  state  of  development. 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  ma- 
ture in  years.  Addiion. 
Mature  the  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race.    Prior. 
How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
Unski.lM  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age.  Pope. 


2.  Completed ;  prepared ;  ready ;  ripe  to  be 
put  in  action ;  as,  the  plan  or  scheme  was 
mature. 

This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  is  almost 
mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out.  Shak. 

3.  In  med.  in  a  state  of  perfect  suppuration. 

4.  In  coin,  become  payable;  having  reached 
the  time  fixed  for  payment ;  as,  your  three 
months'  bill  is  mature.— SYN.  Ripe,  perfect, 
completed,  prepared,  digested,  ready. 

Mature  (ma-tar1),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  matured; 
ppr.  maturing.  [L.  maturo.  See  the  adjec- 
tive.] 1.  To  ripen;  to  hasten  to  a  perfect 
state;  to  promote  ripeness  in. 

Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  a  little  with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual 
heat  of  the  wine  will  not  mature  it.  Bacon. 

2.  To  advance  toward  perfection ;  to  make 
ripe  or  ready  for  any  special  use;  as,  to 
mature  one's  plans.— 3.  In  med.  to  bring  to 
a  state  of  perfect  suppuration;  to  maturate. 

Mature  (ma-tar1),  v.i.  1.  To  advance  toward 
ripeness;  to  become  ripe  or  perfect;  as,  wine 
matures  by  age  or  by  agitation  in  a  long 
voyage;  the  judgment  matures  by  age  and 
experience.— 2.  In  com.  to  reach  the  time 
fixed  for  payment ;  as,  a  bill  matures  on  a 
certain  date.— 3.  In  med.  to  come  to  a  state 
of  perfect  suppuration. 

Maturely  (ma-tur'li),  adv.  I.  In  a  mature 
manner;  with  ripeness;  completely.  —2.  With 
full  deliberation ;  as,  a  prince  entering  on 
war  ought  maturely  to  consider  the  state  of 
his  finances.— 3.  Early;  soon.  [A  Latinism. 
Rare.] 

We  give  him  thanks  for  contracting  the  days  of 
our  trial,  and  receiving  us  more  maturely  into  those 
everlasting  habitations  above.  Beittley. 

Matureness  (ma-tur'nes),  n.  See  MATURITY. 

Maturescent  (mat-u-res'ent),  a.  [L.  matu- 
rescens,  maturescentis,  ppr.  of  maturesco, 
to  become  ripe,  from  maturus,  ripe.]  Ap- 
proaching to  maturity.  [Rare.  ] 

Maturity,  Matureness  ( ma-turt-ti,  ma- 
tur'nes),  ».  1.  Ripeness ;  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion or  completeness ;  as,  the  maturity  of 
age  or  of  judgment ;  the  maturity  of  corn 
or  of  grass;  the  maturity  of  a  plan  or  scheme. 
2.  In  com.  the  time  when  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  becomes  due. — 3.  In  med.  a  state 
of  perfect  suppuration. 

Matutinal  (mat-u-tin'al),  a.  [L.  matutinus, 
pertaining  to  the  morning.]  Pertaining  to 
the  morning ;  early. 

Matutine  (mat'u-tin).  Same  as  Matutinal. 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Matweed  (mat'wed),  n.  A  seaside  grass, 
Ammophila  arundinacea  or  Psamma  are- 
naria:  also  called  Marum.  See  AMMOPHILA. 

Matwork  (mat'werk),  n.    Matting;  mats. 

Maty  (mat'i),  n.    See  MATTY. 

Maty  (mat'i),  n.  A  native  servant  of  all 
work  in  India. 

Maud  (mad),  n.  [Probably  after  Matilda  or 
Maud,  the  name  of  several  ladies  belonging 
to  or  connected  with  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland  ]  A  gray  woollen  plaid  worn  by 
shepherds  in  Scotland. 

He  soon  recognized  his  worthy  host,  though  a 
maud,  as  it  is  called,  or  a  gray  shepherd's  plaid, 
supplied  his  travelling  jockey  coat.  Sir  /K  Scott. 

Maudle  t  (madl),  v.  t.  To  render  maudlin ; 
to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

Maudlin  (mad'lin),  a.  [From  Maudlin,  a 
contr.  of  Magdalen,  O.E.  Maudeleyne,  who 
is  drawn  by  painters  with  eyes  swelled  and 
red  with  weeping.]  l.t  Tearful.  'Maudlin 
eyes.'  Dryden.—Z.  Approaching  to  intoxi- 
cation; fuddled;  stupid.  '  Maudlin  Clarence 
in  his  malmsey  butt.'  Byron. — 3.  Over-emo- 
tional; sickly-sentimental.  '  An  early  inclin- 
ation to  maudlin  sentimentality.'  Warren 

Maudlin  (mad'lin),  n.  A  plant  (Achillea 
Ageratum),  &  kind  of  milfoil,  a  hardy  her- 
baceous plant,  native  to  southern  Europe, 
bearing  yellow  flowers. 

Maudliiiisni  (mad'lin-izm),  n.  The  state  of 
being  maudlin. 

At  this  precise  period  of  his  existence.  Mr.  Benja- 
min Allen  had  perhaps  a  greater  predisposition  to 
witudlinism  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 

Maugre  (ma'ger),  adv.  [O.Fr.  maugre, 
maulgre,  Fr.  malgre,  Pr.  malgrat.  It.  «i<rf- 
grado,  in  spite  of,  from  L.  male-gratum, 
something  ill-pleasing — male,  badly,  and 
gratus,  agreeable,  gratia,  favour.]  In  spite 
of ;  in  opposition  to ;  notwithstanding. 

This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe.  SHak. 
Whoever  follows  the  course  of  the  Siure.  as  I  have, 
from  'sweet  Clonmel'  to  'rich  Waterford,'  as  they 
are  named  by  Spenser,  will  see  even  yet,  maugre 
the  devastations  of  the  axe,  the  mountains  clothed 
from  their  bases  to  their  lofty  summits  with  trees 
chiefly  of- the  monarch  oak.  Elacinvood's  Mag. 


Maugre  (ma'ger),  i.t.    To  defy.    [Rare.] 

Deeply  fixed 
To  maugre  all  gusts  and  impending  storms. 

Maukin  (ma'kin).     See  MALKIN. 

Maukin,  Mawkin  (ma'kin),  n.  [Same 
words  as  malkin  in  grimalkin;  it  is  applied 
to  a  hare  in  the  same  way  as  puss  is  used 
of  both  a  hare  and  a  cat.  ]  A  hare.  [Scotch  ] 

Maul  (mal),  n.  [I,,  malleus.  See  MALL.]  A 
large  hammer,  generally  made  of  wood, 
and  specially  adapted  for  driving  wedges 
Written  also  Mall. 

Maul  (mal),  v.t.  1.  To  beat  and  bruise  with 
a  maul,  or  as  with  a  maul ;  to  wound  in  a 
coarse  manner ;  to  disfigure  by  ill  usage. 

Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul. 

2.  To  do  gross  injury  to  in  any  way. 

It  ...  not  only  mauls  the  person  misrepresented, 
but  him  also  to  whom  he  is  misrepresented.     South. 

Mauling  (mal'ing),  n.  A  severe  beating,  as 
with  a  stick  or  cudgel.  [Colloq.] 

Maul-stick  (mal'stik),  n.  [G.  maler-stock, 
mahler-stock—mahlen,  to  paint,  and  stock, 
a  stick.]  The  stick  used  by  painters  to  keep 
the  hand  steady  in  working;  a  mahl-stick. 

Maum  (mam),  n.  A  kind  of  soft  rock.  See 
MALM. 

Maum  (mam),  a.    Soft;  mellow.     [Local.] 

Maumett  (ma'met),  n.  [See  MAWMET.]  An 
idol. 

And  where  I  meet  your  mattinff  gods,  I'll  swing  'em 
Thus  o'er  uiy  head,  and  kick  'em  into  puddles. 

£e.iu.  &  Fl. 

Maumetrle  t  (ma'met-ri),  n.  The  religion 
of  Mohammed ;  idolatry.  Chaucer. 

Maumletdar  (mam'let-dar),  n.  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  person  who  superintends  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  the  police,  &c. 

Maun(mun).    Must.    [Scotch.] 

They  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger.     Burns. 

Maunoht  (mansh),  n.  [Fr.  manche.  See 
MANCH.]  1.  A  loose  sleeve.— 2.  In  her.  a 
sleeve.  See  MANCHE. 

Mauncht  (mansh),  v.t.    To  munch. 

Maund  (mand),  n.  [Hind,  and  Per.  man.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  a  measure  of  weight. 
At  Madras  it  weighs  nearly  25  Ibs.,  at  Bom- 
bay 28  Ibs.,  at  Knrrachi  80  Ibs.,  and  at 
Calcutta  the  imperial  or  Indian  maund 
weighs  82?  Ibs.,  and  the  factory  maund  74» 
Ibs.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
maunds,  different  maunds  being  sometimes 
used  for  special  articles  in  different  locali- 
ties. 

Maundt  (mand),  v.i.  To  beg,  originally  with 
a  maund  or  basket.  B.  Jonson. 

Maunder  (man'der),  v.i.  [From  maunder, 
a  beggar.]  l.t  To  beg. 

Beg.  beg,  and  keep  constables  waking,  wear  out 
stocks  and  whipcord,  maunder  for  butter-milk. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

t.  To  speak  with  a  beggar's  whine;  to  grum- 
ble. Beau.  A  FI.—3.  To  talk  incoherently 
or  idly;  to  wander  in  talking  like  a  drunk 
or  silly  old  person;  to  drivel. 

He  was  ever  maundering  by  the  way  how  that 
he  met  a  party  of  scarlet  devils.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Maund  (mand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mand,  mond, 
D.  mand,  a  basket.  ]  A  handbasket.  [Obso- 
lete or  provincial.] 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew.  Shak. 

Maunder  (man'der),  ».    A  beggar. 

Maunderer  (man'der-er),  n,  A  grumbler;  a 
driveller. 

Maundril  (man'dril),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a 
pick  with  two  shanks. 

Maundy  -  Thursday  ( man '  di  -  therz  -  da ), 
n.  [From  the  first  of  the  words  used  in 
the  Vulgate  to  render  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  when,  after  supper,  he  washed  his 
apostles'  feet:  'Mandatum  novum  do  vobis:' 
'A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you.' 
'  Maundy,  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  . 
of  poor  persons,  performed  in  imitation  of 
our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  last  sup- 
per, when  after  supper  he  washed  his  dis- 
ciples' feet,  saying,  Mandatum  novum  do 
vobis,  &c.  Hence  the  office  appointed  to  be 
read  during  the  ceremony  was  called  man- 
datum,  or  in  French  mande.'  Wedgwood.] 
The  Thursday  in  Passion-week,  or  next  be- 
fore Good  Friday,  on  which  the  sovereign 
of  England  distributes  alms  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall. 

Maunna  (mun'na).    Must  not.    [Scotch.] 

Mauresque  (ma-resk'),  n.  Same  as  Moresque. 

Mausolean  (ma-so-le'an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  mausoleum;  monumental.  'Pyramids  and 
mautolean  pomp.'  Cowper. 

Mausoleum  (ma-so-le'um),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  man- 
soleion,  from  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  to 
whom  Artemisia  his  widow  erected  a  stately 


ch,  rfiain;      6h,  Sc.  loeft;      g, 
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monument  so  called.  J     1.   A  magnificent 
tomb  or  •lately  §epulchr»l  monument 
t.  In  modern  tiraei,  •  general  term  applied 
to  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  edifice  ereffted  for 
the  reception  of  a  monument,  or  to  contain 

M»Ut  (mat),  n.    Malt    (Scotch.) 
Maut  (nml),  n      An  Egyptian  goddess,  the 
personification  of  Mother  Nature,  and  the 
tecoml  person  of  the  Theban  trinity.    She 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  Demeter. 
Kantu>r(maTHer).».  (Comp.  A.lbu.miryth. 
K.  maid  }   A  foolish  young  girl;  a  gawky;  a 
wench.    [Old  and  provincial  English.] 

Away,  you  tauc  like  a  foolish  maulhfr.    B.  Jemsoi. 

M&UT6  (mar),  n.  [Fr.,  mallow,  from  L. 
malm  -from  it«  petals  having  purple  mark- 
ings ]  1.  A  beautiful  purple  dye  obtained 
from  aniline,  used  for  dyeing  silks,  Ac.  In 
silk  and  wool  the  colours  are  permanent 
without  the  use  of  mordant*,  but  cotton 
and  calicoes  require  mordanting  with  tanirin 
or  a  basic  lead  salt  Mauve  Is  the  sulphate 
of  a  base  called  mauveint.—  2.  The  colour 
it-.  If 

Mmvelne  (maXIn),  n.  (CrH^N,.)  The 
base  of  aniline  purple  or  mauve. 

Marl!  (ma'vls),  n.  [Fr.  jnoutri*,  Sp.  maltii, 
1 1  malvizzo,  probably  from  the  Celtic;  comp. 
Armor,  miljid,  miimd,  milc'houid,  a  mavis; 
n,ni  mel-huez,  a  lark,  sweet-breath.]  The 
Turdut  musicus,  throstle  or  song-thrush  of 
Europe,  in  which  it  inhabits  every  country; 
being  permanent  in  Britain  and  spread  over 
the  three  kingdoms.  It  haunts  gardens  and 
woods  near  streams  and  meadows.  Us  song 
Is  sweet  ami  has  considerable  compass ;  it 
can  be  made  to  repeat  musical  aim,  and  in 
some  Instances  to  articulate  words.  This 
name,  still  common  In  Scotland,  Is  now  rare 
In  England.  See  THRDSH.  . 

The  mtnfts  mild  wi*  many  a  note. 
Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest.  Burns. 

Maw  (ma),  n.  [A.  9ax  maga,  D.  maag,  Icel. 
magi.  O.B  O.  maga,  O.  magen,  the  stomach, 
the  belly;  O.  H.O.  moo-on,  to  nourish.  ]  1.  The 
stomach  of  brutes:  applied  to  the  stomach 
of  human  beings  in  contempt  only.— 2.  The  i 
crop  of  fowls.—  3. t  Appetite;  inclination. 

Unless  you  had  more  maw  to  do  me  good. 

Beau.  &  FI. 

Haw  (ma),  n.    An  old  game  at  cards. 

Methought  I.ucretia  and  1  were  at  maw;  a  game, 
uncle,  that  you  can  well  skill  of.  Chapman. 

Maw  (ma),  v.l.    To  mow.    (Scotch.) 

Maw  (ma),  n.  A  sea-mew;  a  common  gull. 
(Scotch.) 

Mawlct  (mak),  n.  [Icel.  mathkr,  a  maggot. 
SeeiUoooT.)  1.  A  maggot.—  2.  A  slattern. 

Mawkin.    See  MAI.KIN 

Mawklngly  t  (making-li),  adv.  In  a  slat- 
ternly niunuer;  sluttisnly. 

Mawkish  (mak'ish),  a.  [From  mawk,  a  mag- 
got, hence  loathsome  )  Apt  to  cause  satiety 
or  loathing;  sickly;  nauseous.  'So  sweetly 
matrjkuh,  and  so  smoothly  dull.'  Pope. 

Mawkishly  (mak'ish-li),  ado.  In  a  mawkish 
way. 

MawMshness  (mak'ish-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
being  mawkish. 

Hawks  (maks),  n.  [See  MAWK  l  A  great, 
awkward,  ill-dressed  girl.  [Vulgar.] 

Mawky (mak'i).  n     Maggoty.    [Local] 

Hawmet  t  (ma'met),  n.  [From  Mahomet.  ] 
A  puppet;  anciently,  an  idol.  Dp.  Hall 

Mawmetryt  (ma'met-ri),  ».  The  religion 
of  Mohammed;  also,  idolatry.  "Throwing 
away  the  rags  of  maunnetry.'  Sir  T.  Her- 
tart 

Mawmish*  (ma'mish).  a.  [Prov.  E.  maum, 
raairm.  soft,  rotten.  See  MALM.]  Foolish; 
silly;  Idle;  nauseous.  ' Nauseous,  mawmuth 
mortifications.'  Sir  R.  L'Kitrange. 

Mawn(man).  n  A  basket;  amannd.  [Scotch.) 

Maw-teed  (ma'seil),  n.  [Maw,  stomach, 
craw,  and  teed.  ]  A  name  given  to  poppy- 
teed  from  Its  being  used  as  food  for  cage- 
birds,  especially  when  moulting. 

Mawskln  (ma'skln),  n.  The  stomach  of  a 
calf  prepared  for  making  cheese ;  rennet 
[Local.] 

Mawworm  (ma'werm),  n.  The  A  tearii  ver- 
mictdarit,  which  Infests  the  rectum  of  man- 
kind, and  occasionally  visits  the  maw  or 
stomach. 

Maxilla  (maks-llla).  n  pi  Maxilla  (maks- 
ll'le).  (ll,  a  jaw,  dim.  of  mala,  a  jaw,  from 
mando.  to  chew  ]  1.  In  anat.  and  zoo/,  a  term 
applied  to  each  of  the  hones  supporting  the 
teeth  of  either  Jaw:  In  tool,  often  restricted 
to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  inferior  vertebrates, 
the  lower  being  called  tin-  mandible.  — 
2.  One  of  the  jaws  belonging  to  the  inferior 
pair  of  horizontal  jaws  in  articulate  animals, 


composed  of  several  joints,  and  furnished 
with  peculiar  Jointed  appendages  called 
palpi  or  feelers. 


Skull  of  Muttela  foixa  (White-breasted  or  Beech 
Marten),  a.  Maxilla  superior.  o.  Maxilla  inferior, 
or  mandible. 

MaTlllftr  Maxillary  (maks-il'lar,  maks'il- 
la-ri),  a.  (L.  maxUlaris,  from  maxilla 
(which  see).)  Pertaining  to  the  jaw;  as,  the 
maxillary  bones  or  glands.  In  the  inferior 
vertebrates  properly  restricted  to  the  upper 
Jaw,  the  term  mandibular  being  applied  to 
the  lower. 

Maxillifonn  (maks-il'li-form),  a.  In  the 
form  of  a  cheek-bone. 

Maxilliped  (maks-il'li-ped),  n.  [L.  maxilla, 
a  jaw,  and  pee,  foot.)  Jaw-foot:  a  term 
applied  to  the  short  foot-like  appendages 
that  cover  the  mouth  in  a  crab,  lobster,  or 
other  allied  animal;  they  are  modified  loco- 
motive limbs. 

MflT<"i  (maks'im),  n.  [Fr  maxime,  from  L. 
maxima  (tententia,  opinion,  understood), 
the  greatest  or  chief  opinion.  See  MAXI- 
MUM.) 1.  An  established  principle;  a  prin- 
ciple generally  received  or  admitted  as 
true;  a  summary  statement  of  an  important 
truth,  or  what  is  regarded  as  such. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  state,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  settled,  are  rather  matters  of  burden 
than  strength.  Bacon. 

'Tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward.    Drydtn. 

2.  In  mutic.  the  longest  note  formerly  used, 
equal  to  two  longs  or  four  breves ;  a  large. 
—Aphorism,  Axiom,  Maxim,  Apophthegm, 
Adage,  Proverb,  Byword,  Sow.  See  under 
APHORISM. 

Maximilian  (maks-i-mil'i-an),  n.  A  Bava- 
rian gold  coin  worth  about  13».  Bd. 

Maxlmiat  (maks'im-ist),  n.  One  who  deals 
in  maxims. 

Maximization  (maks-i-mi-za'shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  maximizing,  or  raising  to 
the  highest  degree.  Bentham.  [Rare.] 

Maximize  (maks'im-iz),  v.t.  To  make  as 
great  as  possible;  to  increase  to  the  highest 
degree.  Bentham;  Owen. 

Maxim -monger  (maks'im-nmng-ger),  n. 
One  who  deals  much  in  maxims;  a  senten- 
tious person. 

Maximum  (maks'i-mumV  n.  [L.,  from 
maximut,  greatest,  superlative  of  inagnus, 
great.)  Tin:  greatest  quantity  or  degree 
fixed,  attainable,  or  attained,  in  any  given 
case,  as  opposed  to  minimum,  the  smallest. 
Good  legislation  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  nation 
to  the  maximum  of  llappiness.  and  the  minimum  of 
misery.  Colquhoun. 

—  Maxima  and  minima,  in  math,  and 
physics,  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  a 
variable  quantity.  The  method  of  finding 
these  greatest  and  least  values  is  called  the 
method  of  maxiinaand  minima,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  in  the 
modern  analysis.  Maxima  and  minima, 
however,  are  used  to  imply  not  the  absolute 
greatest  and  least  values  of  a  varying  quan- 
tity, but  the  values  which  it  has  at  the 
moment  when  it  ceases  to  increase  and  be- 
gins to  decrease,  and  vice  versa. — Maximum 
thermometer,  a  thermometer  so  constructed 
as  to  indicate  the  highest  temperature 
during  a  day  or  during  any  given  space  of 
time,  or  since  its  last  adjustment. 

Maximum  (maks'i-mum),  a.  Greatest;  as, 
the  maximum  velocity. 

May  (ma),  n.  [Fr.  mat,  Pr.  mat.  May,  from 
L  Maiui,  from  the  goddess  Main,  a  goddess 
of  growth  or  increase,  from  root  of  L.  mag- 
nut, great  See  MAT,  v. auxiliary.]  1.  The 
fifth  month  of  the  year:  sometimes  used 
metaphorically  for  the  early  part  of  life. 

His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood.    Shalt. 

2.  Hawthorn  blossom:  so  named  because  the 
hawthorn  blooms  about  the  end  of  May  (old 
style). 

But  when  at  last  I  dared  to  speak, 
The  lanes,  you  know,  were  white  with  may. 

May  (ma).  t>.».  To  celebrate  the  festivities 
of  May-day:  used  only  as  a  participial  noun 
in  such  phrases  as  to  be  a  maying,  to  go  a 
mayiny. 

Life  Witt  a  maying 

With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy  when  I  was  young. 
CoUridge. 


May  (ma),  verb  auxiliary;  pret.  might. 
[A.  Sax.  wayan,  to  be  able,  to  avail,  to  be 
in  health,  tobe sufficient;  pres.  1  and 3, mag; 
2,  meaht,  miht,  pi.  mdaon;  pret.  meahtr, 
mihte;  O.Sax.  mugan,  L.O.  and  D.  magen, 
Until,  and  O.H.G.  magan,  G.  mogen,  Icel. 
mega,  Dan.  man,  to  be  able.  Akin  to  E. 
much,  mickle,  maid,  L.  magnut,  Or.  mega*, 
8kr.  mahd,  great]  The  word  may  denotes 
(a)  primarily,  subjective  ability,  or  absolute 
possibility. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster't  as  you  maty.  SHak. 

That  very  time  I  saw.  but  thou  coutdst  not, 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts; 
But  1  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Ouench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon. 

Shale. 

For  what  he  (the  king)  may  do  is  of  two  kinds : 
what  he  may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as 
possible.  Bacon. 

[This  use  of  the  word  may  is  now  almost  if 
not  quite  given  up,  can  taking  its  place,  and 
may  being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  those 
cases  in  which  contingency  is  expressed,  that 
is,  those  in  which  something  is  contemplated 
as  possibly,  but  only  possibly,  true,  or  hap- 
pening or  about  to  happen,  or  as  having  pos- 
sibly happened.)  (b)  Possibility  with  con- 
tingency. 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 
Shak. 

May  be  he  will  relent.  Shalt. 

Immense  sums  have  been  expended  on  works 
which,  if  a  rebellion  broke  out,  misht  perish  in 
a  few  hours.  Macautay. 

Sometimes  may  is  used  in  this  way  merely 
to  avoid  too  great  bluntness  in  putting  u 
question,  or  to  suggest  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  person  to  whom  the  question  is  addressed 
will  be  able  to  answer  it  definitely. 

How  old  may  Phillis  be,  you  ask. 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages.      Prior. 

Sometimes  the  past  tense  might  is  similarly 
used,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  of 
imparting  a  certain  flavour  of  contempt  to 
the  question. 

Who  might  be  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched!  Shak. 

Hence,  (c)  Opportunity;  moral  power— the 
contingency  residing  in  the  will  of  some 
free  agent. 

I'll  yield  him  thee  asleep, 
Where  thou  ntayst  knock  a  nail  into  his  head.  Shak. 

(d)  Permission. 

An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too.  Shak. 
Thou  mayst  be  no  longer  steward.      Luke  xvi.  2. 
I  might  not  be  admitted.  Shak. 

[In  this  sense  may  is  scarcely  used  now 
in  negative  clauses,  as  permission  refused 
amounts  to  an  absolute  prohibition,  and 
accordingly  removes  all  doubt  or  contin- 
gency.] (e)  Desire,  as  in  prayer,  aspira- 
tion, imprecation,  benediction,  and  the 
like. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service  of 
your  country.  Drydtn. 

(/)  May  is  frequently  used  to  form  the 
compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
Nearly  all  the  examples  of  this  kind  might 
be  referred  to  the  head  (b),  for  the  word 
may  in  such  cases  can  seldom  be  held  to 
express  more  than  contingency,  although  it 
may  occur  in  clauses  in  which  the  context 
or  the  conjunction  that  introduces  the  clause 
indicates  that  something  additional,  as  a 
concession,  or  a  purpose,  is  expressed.  May 
is  so  used  (1)  in  substantive  clauses,  or 
clauses  that  take  the  place  of  or  are  In 
apposition  with  the  subject  or  object  or 
predicate  of  a  sentence :  introduced  by 
that. 

It  was  my  secret  wish  that  he  might  bt  prevailed 
on  to  accompany  me.  Ryron. 

They  apprehended  that  he  might  have  been  carnfd 
°jn>y  gipsies.  ScuOuy. 

(2)  In  conditional  clauses.    [Rare,  except  in 
clauses  where  permission  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed.] 

I-ands.  goods,  horse,  armour,  anything  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die.  Shak. 

(3)  In  concessive  clauses. 

Whatever  the  stars  may  have  betokened. tt&s  August. 
1749.  was  a  momentous  month  to  Germany. 

G.  H.  Lava. 

(4)  In  clauses  expressing  a  purpose. 

Constantius  had  separated  his  forces  that  he  might 
divide  the  attention  and  resistance  of  the  enemy. 

MM. 

May  (ma),  n.  [A.  Sax.  matg.  a  maid,  a  woman. 


Kate.  far.  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n&te,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tr;i. 
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See  MAID.]    A  maid;  a  young  woman.   [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

The  fairest  may  she  was  that  ever  went,    Spenser. 

Maya  (ma'a),  n.  In  Hindu  myth,  the  will 
or  energy  of  the  supreme  being,  personified 
as  a  female,  by  whom  he  created  the  uni- 
verse. 

May-apple  (ma'ap-pl),  n.  A  plant,  Podo- 
phyllum  pelta- 
tumt  nat.  order 
Berberidacese.  It 
is  a  native  of 
North  America, 
and  its  creeping 
root  -  stock  af- 
fords one  of  the 
safest  and  most 
active  cathartics 
known.  It  is  a 
perennial  herb, 
about  1  ft.  high, 
having  one  large 
white  flower  ris- 
ing from  between 
two  leaves  of  the 
size  of  the  hand, 
composed  of  five 
to  seven  wedge- 
shaped  divisions.  May-apple  (Podophvtlum 

The      yellowish  Citatum).  ' 

pulpy    fruit,     of 

the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  ia  slightly  acid, 

and  is  sometimes  eaten. 
Maybe  (rna'be),  adv.     [That  is,  'it  may  be.'] 

Perhaps;  possibly;  probably;  as,  maybe  he 

will  come.    [Colloq.] 
May-be  (ma'be),  a.     Possible;  uncertain. 

[Rare.] 

Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live. 
DtytttH. 

Maybe  (ma'be),  n.  A  possibility;  a  pro- 
bability. 

What  they  offer  is  mere  maybe  and  shift,  and 
scarce  ever  amounts  to  a  tolerable  reason.     Creech. 

May -beetle  (ma'be-tl),  n.  Cockchafer 
(which  see). 

May-bird  (ma'berd),  n.  1.  The  name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  a  fine  song-bird,  the  Turdus 
mustelinus,  very  sober  plumaged,  like  our 
aong- thrush.  It  visits  the  island  in  the 
month  of  May. — 2.  A  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  bobolink  or  rice-bird. 

May-bloom  (ma'blom),  7i.     The  hawthorn. 

May-bug  (ma'bug),  ?i.  The  cockchafer 
(which  see). 

May-bush  (maT>ush),  n.    The  hawthorn. 

May-day  fma'di),  n.  The  first  day  of  May: 
so  called  in  England,  by  way  of  eminence, 
in  commemoration  of  the  festivities  which 
from  a  very  early  period  were  universally, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  still 
observed  on  that  day.  The  chief  features 
of  the  celebration  are  the  gathering  of 
hawthorn  blossom  and  other  flowers,  the 
crowning  of  the  May-queen,  dancing  round 
the  May-pole,  &c. 

May-dew  (ma'du),  n.  The  dew  of  May, 
which  is  said  to  have  great  virtue  in  whiten- 
ing linen,  and  to  have  also  other  remarkable 
properties.  It  is  still  the  practice  among 
young  people  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
to  go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  of  May,  and  bathe  their  faces  with 
May-dew  under  the  impression  that  it  pre- 
serves beauty. 

May-duke  (ma'duk),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Medoc,  a  place  in  France  in  the  Gironde, 
from  which  these  cherries  were  introduced.  ] 
A  variety  of  the  common  cherry. 

May-flower  (ma'flou-er),  n.  A  flower  that 
appears  in  May;  in  England,  the  hawthorn; 
in  New  England,  the  trailing  arbutus  (Epi- 
gcea  repens). 

May-fly  (ma'fli),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
the  Sialis  lutaria,  a  neuropterous  insect 
produced  during  the  spring  months  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  of  a  dull  brown,  and  may 
l>e  found  on  walls  or  palings  near  water. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  insects 
of  the  genus  Ephemera. 

May-game  (ma'gam),  n.  Sport  or  diversion; 
play,  such  as  is  used  on  the  first  of  May. 

Not  a  May-game  is  this  man's  life.  Carlyle. 

Mayhap  (maliap),  adv.  Peradventure ;  it 
may  happen;  perhaps. 

Mayhem,  (ma'hem),  n.  In  law,  the  act  of 
depriving  a  man  of  a  member  necessary  for 
defence  in  fight.  See  MAIM. 

May-lady  (ma'la-di),  n.  The  queen  or  lady 
of  May,  m  old  May  games. 

May-lily  (mali-li),  n.  The  lily  of  the  val- 
ley (Convallaria  majalis).  See  LILY. 

May-morn  (ma' morn),   n.      Morning   of 


May-day;  sometimes  used  metaphorically 
in  the  sense  of  freshness ;  vigour. 

My  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth.        Shak. 

Mayonnaise,  Mayonaise  (ma-on-az),  n. 
A  dish  composed  of  yolks  of  eggs  and  salad- 
oil  beat  together  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  vinegar,  pep- 
per, garlic.  &c.  It  serves  as  a  sauce  to 
lobster,  salmon,  &c. 

Mayor  (ma'er),  n.  [Fr.  moire,  from  L.  major, 
greater.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or 
borough ;  the  chief  officer  of  a  municipal 
corporation.  —  Mayor  of  the  palace,  in 
France,  originally  the  first  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  then  the  first  officer  of 
state,  under  the  Merovingian  kings.  Gradu- 
ally these  officials  aggrandized  their  own 
influence  to  the  detriment  of  that  of  the 
monarchs,  till  the  latter  ruled  only  nomin- 
ally, all  real  power  being  usurped  by  the 
mayors.  Ultimately,  in  the  year  752,  Pe"pin 
the  Short,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childe'ric 
IV.,  procured  the  deposition  of  that  king, 
and  himself  ascended  the  throne,  founding 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 

Mayoralty  (ma'er-al-tn,  n.  The  office  of  a 
mayor,  and  the  time  01  his  service. 

For  the  last  four  years,  ever  since  his  second 
mayoralty,  he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  dignity  of 
a  chair.  Lord  Lytton. 

Mayoress  (ma'er-es),  n.  The, wife  of  a  mayor. 

Mayorship  (ma'er-ship),  n.  The  office  or 
dignity  of  a  mayor. 

May-pole  (ma'pol),  n.  A  pole  wreathed  or 
otherwise  adorned  with  flowers  and  set  up 
to  be  danced  round  on  May-day. 

May-queen,  (ma'kwen),  n.  A  young  woman 
crowned  with  flowers  and  honoured  as  queen 
at  the  games  held  on  May-day. 

May-weed  (ma'wed),  n.  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Authemis  (A.  Cotula),  nat.  order 
Composite.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed  in 
corn,  and  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  has  daisy- 
like  flowers,  finely  divided  leaves,  and  an 
unpleasant  smell,  and  sometimes  blisters 
the  hands  of  reapers. 

Mazagan  (maz'a-gan),  n.  [From  Mazagan, 
a  town  in  Morocco,  near  which  it  grows 
wild.]  A  small  and  early  variety  of  the 
common  bean  (Faba  milgaris). 

Mazard,  Mazzard  (maz'ard),  n.  [Probably 
another  form  of  mazer,  the  head  being  com- 
pared to  a  bowl ;  com  p.  Fr.  tfte,  from  L. 
testa,  a  jar,  and  It.  zucca,  which  means 
first  a  gourd,  then  a  goblet,  and  finally  the 
skull.]  l.f  The  head;  the  skull;  sometimes, 
the  jaw. 

Your  brave  acquaintance 

That  gives  you  ale,  so  fortified  your  maxard, 
That  there's  no  talking  to  you.          Beau.  &  FI. 

2.  A  black  cherry  in  good  esteem  for  making 
cherry  brandy. 

Mazard  t  (maz'ard),  v.t.  To  knock  on  the 
mazard  or  head. 

If  I  had  not  been  a  spirit.  1  bad  been  mazarded. 
B.  Jonson. 

Mazarln,t  Mazerint  (maz'er-in),  «.  [See 
MAZER.]  A  drinking- vessel. 

Mazarine  (maz-a-ren'),  ».  [After  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  ]  1.  A  deep  blue  colour.  —2.  A  par- 
ticular way  of  dressing  fowls. 

Mazarine-gown  (maz- a- ren'goun),  n.  A 
common  councilman's  gown. 

Maze  (maz),  n.  [Formerly  written  mase, 
and  having  such  meanings  as  error,  con- 
fused throng,  wild  fancy,  Ac. ;  probablycon- 
nected  with  A.  Sax.  mase,  a  whirlpool,  a 
gulf,  and  Prov.  E.  mazle,  to  wander  as  if 
stupefied;  comp.  also  Icel.  masa,  to  chatter 
or  prattle.  The  word  might  also  be  con- 
nected with  W.  masu,  to  swoon,  masawd,  a 
swoon.  Amaze  is  from  this  word.]  1.  A 
baffling  and  confusing  net-work  of  paths  or 
passages;  a  winding  and  turning;  perplexed 
state  of  things;  intricacy;  a  state  that  em- 
barrasses; an  intricacy;  a  labyrinth. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplex'd  with  error. 

Addison. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man, 
A  mighty  mase  I  but  not  without  a  plan.     Pope. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought;  perplexity;  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may.        Shak. 

Maze  (maz),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  To  con- 
found with  intricacy;  to  bewilder;  to  amaze. 

They  so  mazed  and  stupefied  his  conscience,  that 
it  lay.  as  it  were,  in  a  swoon.  South. 

Mazet  (maz),  v.i.    To  be  bewildered. 

Mazednesst  (maz'ed-ues),  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  mazed ;  confusion ;  astonish- 
ment. Chaucer. 


Mazefult  (maz'ful),  a.  Causing  amaze- 
ment ;  wonderful. 

Ye  wonder  at  that  sight. 
And  stand  astonish!  lyke  to  those  which  red 
Medusaes  maxe/ufhed.  Spenser. 

Mazert  (maz'er),  n.  [O.  Fr.  and  0.  E.  mazarin, 
mazerin,  a  drinking- vessel,  so  called  pro- 
bably from  being  made  originally  of  the 
spotted  wood  of  the  maple ;  from  O.  Fr. 
mazre,  spotted  wood,  or  A.  Sax.  maser,  a 
maple  (from  its  spotted  wood);  O.H.G. 
masar,  N.  H.  G.  maser,  a  knur  or  excrescence 
on  a  tree,  also  a  spot  in  wood;  O.H.G.  masa, 
N.H.G.  mase,  a  spot.]  A  cup  or  large  gob- 
let, generally  of  valuable  material. 

All  that  Hybla's  hives  do  yield 
Were  into  one  broad  maser  fill'd.         B.  Jons&n. 

Mazi  (ma'zi),  n.  The  Turkish  name  for  galls. 
tiimmonds. 

Mazily  (maz'i-li),  adv.  In  a  mazy  manner; 
in  a  winding  or  turning  manner;  with  con- 
fusion or  perplexity. 

Not  like  those  mazily  cut  Valentines  one  sees  in 
the  windows.  Shirley  Brooks. 

Maziness  (maz'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mazy  or  mazed;  perplexity. 

Mazological  (ma-zo-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  mazology. 

Mazologist  (ma-zol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  mazology. 

Mazology  (ma- zol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  maza,  a 
breast,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  That  de- 
partment of  zoology  which  treats  of  mam- 
miferous  animals. 

Mazurka,  Mazourka  (ma.-zur'ka),  n.  1.  A 
lively  Polish  round  dance  in  j|  or  £  time, 
and  generally  danced  by  four  or  eight  pairs. 
It  is  quicker  than  the  Polonaise. — 2.  The 
music  written  for  this  dance. 

Mazy  (maz'i),  a.  Having  the  character  of  a 
maze;  perplexed  with  turns  and  windings; 
winding;  intricate;  as,  mazy  error.  'To  ... 
trace  the  mazy  round.'  Dryden. 

Mazzard  (maz'ard),  n.    Same  as  Mazard. 

Me  (me),  pron.  pers.  [A.  Sax.  me  (ace.  and 
dat.),  G.  mich  (ace.),  mir(dat.);  so  also  Goth. 
mik,  mis,  L.  me,  mihi,  Gr.  erne,  einoi,  Skr. 
ntdm,  mahyam,  all  me,  and  to  me.]  The  ob- 
lique cases  (accusative  and  dative)  of  /,  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person.  Although  gen- 
erally now  an  accusative,  there  are  several 
uses  in  which  it  still  stands  as  a  dative;  as, 
(1)  before  the  impersonal  verb  methinks,  it 
appears  to  me ;  (2)  after  interjections ;  as, 
woe  is  nie  (comp.  well  is  him);  (3)  to  express 
the  indirect  object;  as,  give  me  a  drink, 
shoot  me  a  hare,  where  me  =  to  or  for  me. 
In  this  last  use  it  is  often  a  mere  expletive 
in  Elizabethan  writers,  having  no  proper 
pronominal  significancy,  but  merely  serving 
to  give  life  or  grace  to  the  expression.  In 
the  following  extract  both  me  and  them  are 
datives ;  but  while  me  is  redundant,  them 
has  its  proper  pronominal  force. 

He  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet  and  offered  them 
his  throat  to  cut.  Shak. 

In  old  English  we  find  the  dative  construed 
before  the  verb  to  be  and  an  adjective,  me 
were  leof-it  would  be  lief  (preferable)  to 
me.  Traces  of  this  idiom  are  to  be  found 
in  Shakspere. 

Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy. 

Rich.  II.  iii.  3. 

This  corresponds  to  old  English  'me  were 
lefer'  =  I  had  liever.  [As  a  dative  me  has 
lost  a  suffix  -r,  as  an  accusative  the  suffix  -c. 
Comp.  G.  mir,  mich.] 

Meacockt  (me'kok),  n.  [Probably  from  meek 
and  suffix  -ock.]  An  uxorious,  effeminate 
man;  a  timorous,  cowardly  fellow. 

A  meacockis  he  who  dreadth  to  see  bloodshed. 
Mir.  for  Mags. 

Meacockt  (me'kok),  a.  Tame;  timorous; 
cowardly. 

'Tis  a  world  to  see 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  mtacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 
Shak. 

Mead  (med),  n.  [A.  Sax.  medu,  meodu,  medo; 
a  word  widely  spread  through  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.  Comp.  D. 
mede,  Icel.  mjothr,  Dan.  miodt  Sw.  mjod,  W. 
medd,  Ir.  meadh,  mead;  Gr.  methy,  wine; 
Slav,  med,  Lith.  medtts,  Rus.  med,  meda, 
Skr.  madhu,  honey.]  1.  A  fermented  liquor 
made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  honey  in 
three  of  boiling  water,  flavouring  it  with 
spices  and  adding  a  portion  of  ground  malt 
and  a  piece  of  toast  dipped  in  yeast,  and 
suffering  the  whole  to  ferment.— 2.  A  drink 
composed  of  syrup,  with  sarsaparilla  or 
other  flavouring  matter,  and  water,  some- 
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Mead  (med),  n.  Same  u  Meadow:  chiefly 
used  In  poetry  'The  Bowery  mead*  of 
May.'  iTVftfr. 

Meadow  (meMu).n.  [A  Sax  nuR*u,  madiuei, 
a  meadow,  shorter  form  iMtf,  a  mead:  IHT 
hapl  allied  to  malA  (aflor-nta<A)  and  mow.] 
A  low,  level  tract  of  Ian, I  under  grass,  and 
K«iwnlly  mown  annually  or  oftener  for  hay; 
a  piece  of  grassland  In  general  Meadows 
an  often  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake,  but 
u  far  above  the  aurface  u  to  be  dry  enough 
to  produce  Kraa<  and  herbage  of  a  superior 
quality.  In  America,  the  word  U  applied 
particularly  to  the  low  ground  on  the  banks 
•  if  riven,  consisting  of  a  rich  mould  or  an 
alluvial  null,  whether  grassland,  pasture, 
tillage,  or  woodland. 

Meadow  (me'do),  a.  Belonging  to  or  grow, 
ing  mameadow;as,m«ai/«i»  flowers;  m«ad«io 

Meadow-beauty (mc'd6  l>u  ti).  n.  An  Ame- 
rican name  fur  plants  of  the  genus  Rhexia, 
having  showy  purple  flowers;  deer-grass. 

Meadow-cloverone'dfl  k!6  ver),n  A  popu- 
lar name  for  a  plant  of  the  genus  Trifolium, 
T.  praterue. 

Meadow  -crane'sblll  (mc'do-kranz-bil),  n. 
A  plant,  tjeranium  pratente. 

Meadow-crowfoot  (me'do  krfl-fnt),  n  A 
name  given  to  the  various  spectsl  of  Ranun- 
culus, usually  called  Ilulttrcup  or  Butter- 
' 

Meadower  (me'dd-er).  n.  One  who  waters 
meadow  lands  to  increase  or  preserve  their 
verdure. 

Meadow -foxtail  (me'd6-f»ks-tal).  n.  A 
grass,  the  Alupeciutu  prateiuie,  of  great 
agricultural  value  when  cultivated  on  mea- 
dow land. 

Meadow-grass  (me'do-gras),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  several  British  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  1'oa,  nat.  order  Grami- 
nesa  The  /*.  pratetuis,  or  smooth  meadow- 
grass,  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  our 
agricultural  grasses,  and  found  in  every 
pasture  and  meadow  in  the  kingdom. 

Meadow-lark  (me'do-lark),  n.  A  son^-bird 
of  the  United  States  belonging  to  the  oriole 
family;  "finiii  ffn  magna 

Meadow-ore  (me'dd-6r),  n.  In  minrraL 
conchoidal  bog-iron  ore. 

Meadow  Pepper-saxifrage,  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Silaus,  the  .S  prateiutijt.  Called 
also  1'epper-iaxtfrage  (which  see). 

Meadow-pink  (mc'dd  plngk),  n.  A  plant, 
the  lluitilhiu  Artnfria. 

Meadow-queen  (meMo-kwcn),  n.    .Same  as 

JfMSHMMIOMC. 

Meadow-rue  (me'd&-ro),  n.  The  common 
name  of  ThaiutniM  Jlavum,  nat  onler 
Kanunculacen  The  root  is  said  to  be  ape- 
rient and  stomachic,  and  In  its  medicinal 
properties  to  resemble  rhubarb. 

Meadow-saffron  ( me'do  saf  -  fron ),  n.  A 
plant,  CulcAiVum  autumnal*.  See  COLOUI- 
CUM. 

Meadow-sage  (me'd6-saJX  n.  A  plant,  Saf- 
ria  pratetuti*.  See  SAOK 

Meadow-saxlfrage(mc'd&.sak-Bi-fraj),n.  A 
plant.  /*iinptnflla  Sax\frarja. 

Meadow-sweet,  Meadow-wort  (mo'd6- 
swcl.  me'do-wert),  n.  The  common  name 
of  Spiraea  ITlmana.  nat.  order  llnsacefc.  A 
decoction  of  It  with  copperas  in  used  in  the 
Hebrides  for  dyeing  black.  The  root  bos 
been  used  as  a  tonic. 

Meadowy  (me'do-t).  a.  Pertaining  to,  re- 
sembling, or  consisting  of  meadow. 

Meagre,  Meager  (me'ger),  a.  (A.  Sax. 
mngrr.  Icel  tnarrr,  I).  Dan.  Sw.  and  O.  ma- 
ger,  Fr  inaiyre.  Pr.  inaffrt.  It  mao.ro,  all  ap- 
parently from  L.  macer,  lean.)  1.  Destitute 
of  flesh  or  having  little  flesh;  thin;  lean. 

Afrarrf  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.     Ska*. 

*.  Wanting;  richness,  fertility,  strength,  or 
the  like ;  deficient  In  quantity  or  poor  in 
quality;  mean;  poor;  insignificant ;  small; 
•canty;  as,  a  meagre  style  or  composition; 
meagre  annals.  '  Men  ...  of  secular  habits 
sad  flwtvn  religious  belief.'  It.  Taylor.— 
S.  In  mineral  dry  and  harsh  to  the  touch, 
as  chalk. 
Meagre,!  Meagert  (me/ger).  e.t.  To  make 
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sorrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
,  and  on  his  spirit  prey'd. 


Masigrely,  Meagerly  (m*'gerll),  adv.  Poor- 
ly;  thinly;  »n«rely;  feebly  •()  physlck's 
power  .  .  thou  helpcst  meagrely.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney 


Meagreness,  Meagernesi  (me'ger-nei),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  meagre: 
(a)  leanness;  want  of  flesh.  'They  were 
famished  into  such  a  meagrenem:  Ham- 
mond. f»  Poorneta;  bam-nnesa;  want  of 
fertility  or  richness,  (it)  Scantiness;  bar- 
renness. '  The  meagrtnett  at  hi*  service  in 
the  wars.'  llaeon. 

Meagrlm  (me'grim),  n.  Same  aa  Megrim 
(which  see). 

Meak(mek).  n.  |A.  Sax.  meet.,  a  sword.]  A 
huok  with  a  long  handle  used  In  agriculture 
for  pulllnjr  up  plants. 

Mealdng-iron  (mek'lng-i-ern),  n.  Saul,  a 
tool  used  by  caulkers  to  run  old  oakum  out 
of  the  seams  of  ships  before  inserting  new. 

Meal  (met),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mat,  time,  portion, 
repast;  D.  and  Dan.  moal,  O.  maid,  Icel. 
mal,  a  part,  repast,  measure,  time ;  Ooth. 
met.  time,  occasion.  The  original  meaning 
may  have  been  a  'portion  measured,'  from 
root  seen  In  meatiire,  me.te  It  is  the  ter- 
mination seen  in  piecemeal1,  llmhmeat,  par- 
celmeal=A.  Sax.  -nuetum,  the  dative  plural 
used  adverbially.]  A  portion  of  food  taken 
at  one  of  the  regular  times  for  eating;  occa- 
sion of  taking  food;  a  repast.  'Great  mealt 
of  beef.'  .sviua-. 

Unquiet  mealt  make  ill  digestions.          Shalt. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  nttal  on  tneeT  Shak. 

Meal  (tnel),  n.  (A.  Sax.  melu,  melo,  meolo, 
O.  in'/il.  Icel  Sw.  mjiil,  D.  Dan  meet,  meal; 
lit.  what  is  ground,  from  the  verbal  stem 
seen  in  Icel.  mala.  Goth,  malan,  G.  maltlen, 
1. mala,  to  grind.  See  MKLLOW.)  The  ed- 
ible part  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  pease, 
and  pulse  of  different  kinds,  ground  into  a 
species  of  flour. 

Meal  (  TIM  1),  e.t  1.  To  grind  into  meal;  to 
pulverize;  as.  mealed  powder— 2.  To  sprin- 
kle with  meal,  or  to  mix  meal  with.  [Rare  ] 

Mealt  (mel),  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  mal, 
a  mark,  a  spot.]  To  defile;  to  taint. 

Were  he  meaCet  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous.    Shak. 

Meal-ark  (mel'ark),  n.  A  large  cheat  for 
holding  meal.  (Scotch.  ] 

A  whiggish  mob  .  .  .  plundered  his  dwelling-place 
of  four  silver  spoons.  intruinittin£  also  with  his  mart 
and  his  meal-ai-t.  Sir  If  SteU. 

Meal-beetle  (m6n>«-tl),  n.  A  coleopterous 
insect  belonging  to  the  genus  Tenebrio, 
whose  larva  is  the  meal-worm.  See  MEAL- 
WORM. 

Mealies  (me'lez),  n.  pi  A  name  given  in 
South  Africa  to  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Mealiness  (mel'i-ucs),  n,  1.  The  quality  of 
being  mealy;  softness  or  smoothness,  with 
friablenesa  and  dryness  to  the  touch  or 
taste.  —  2.  The  quality  of  being  mealy- 
mouthed. 

Meal-man,  Meal-monger  (mel'man,  meT- 
mnng'-ger).  n.  One  who  deals  in  meal. 

Meal-moth  (mel'moth),  n  A  lepidopter- 
otis  insect,  the  /'t/rafw  farinalis,  the  larva) 
of  which  feed  upon  meal. 

Meal's-meat  (melz'met),  n.  Meat  sufficient 
for  a  meal;  the  portion  of  food  sufficient  for 
a  person  at  one  time. 

You  ne'er  yet  had 

A  mfafs-mfatfrom  my  table,  as  I  remember. 
«<•««.  cV  Fl. 

Meal-time  (mel'tim),  n.  The  usual  time  of 
eating  m.als. 

Meal-tub  (tnel'tub),  n.  A  large  tub  or  barrel 
for  holding  meal  or  flour. 

Meal-worm  (mel'wenu),  n.  The  larva  of  a 
coleopterous  insect  of  the  genus  Tenebrio 
(T  molitor),  which  infests  granaries,  corn- 
mills,  bake-houses,  Ac.,  and  is  very  Injuri- 
ous to  flour,  meal,  anil  the  like. 

Mealy  (mel'i),  o.  1.  Having  the  qualities 
of  meal,  or  resembling  meal  in  any  of  its 
qualities;  as.  a  mealy  powder;  a  mealy 
potato;  atnraJt/apple.— 2.  Overspread  with 
something  that  resembles  meal;  as.  the 
mealy  wings  of  an  insect.  —  S.  Mealy- 
mouthed.  ( Vulgar  or  slang.  ] 

I  didn't  mince  the  matter  with  him.  I'm  never 
mtttly  with  'em.  Victim. 

—Mealy  bug,  a  specie*  of  Coccus  (C.  adoni- 
dum),  covered  with  a  white  powdery  sub- 
stance. It  is  often  found  on  the  trunks  of 
vines  and  other  hothouse  plants. 
Mealy-mouthed  (inel'i-mouTiid),  n.  Un- 
willing to  tell  the  truth  In  plain  language; 
inclined  tospeakof  anything  In  softer  terms 
than  the  truth  will  warrant 

Not  a  mtalf.mmlltnl  man  I  A  candid  ferocity,  if 
the  case  call  for  it,  is  in  him  { Mahomet) :  he  (toes  not 
minc«  matters.  Cfrtjlt. 

Mealy-mouthedness  (mcl'l-motrrnd-nes), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  mealy-mouthed. 


Mean  (m6n),  o  [A.  Sax.  menu-,  mean,  false, 
bail,  tjcineene,  common  ;  Icel.  meinn,  mean, 
base;  D.  and  Dan.  gemtm,  mean,  base, 
common,  Goth.  yamainH,  G.  gfmein,  com- 
mon.] 1.  Wanting  dignity;  low  In  rank  or 
birth;  common;  low;  vulgar;  humble;  as,  a 
man  of  mean  parentage,  mean  birth  or 
origin. 

Called  from  his  mean  abode  his  sceptre  to  Mntain. 
Drytten. 

2  Wanting  dignity  of  mind;  low-minded; 
base;  destitute  of  honour;  spiritless. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove. 

To  save  my  Hfe  by  changing  of  my  love?  Drytten. 

3.  Of  little  value  or  account;  low  In  worth  or 
estimation  ;  worthy  of  little  or  no  regard; 
contemptible;  despicable. 

We  fast,  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
nir.irt  worldly  interest.  B}.  SmaJHatfe. 


The  Roman  legions  and  great  Cfcsar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  y.  t  hitipi. 

STN.  Ignoble,  humble,  poor,  abject,  beg- 
garly, wretched,  base,  degraded,  degener- 
ate, vulgar,  vile,  servile,  menial,  spiritless, 
grovelling,  slavish,  dishonourable,  disgrace- 
ful, shameful,  despicable,  contemptible, 
paltry,  sordid,  penurious,  niggardly. 
Mean  (men),  o.  [O.Fr.  meien,  moi«n, 
Fr.  moyen,  rr.  meian,  from  L.  medianrtt. 
middle,  from  medhit,  middle.  ]  1.  Occu- 
pying a  middle  position  ;  without  excess  ; 
middle;  moderate;  intermediate. 

One  of  the  propercst  and  best-graced  men  that 
ever  1  saw,  being  of  middle  age  and  a  fneim  stature. 
Sir  P.  Siant). 

According  to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or 
lowly.  Mt.L»t, 

2.  In  math,  having  an  intermediate  value 
between  two  extremes,  or  between  the 
several  successive  values  of  a  variable 
quantity  during  one  cycle  of  variation; 
as,  mean  distance  ;  mean  motion  ;  mean 
solar  day.  Mean  proportional  is  the  second 
of  any  three  quantities  in  continued  pro- 
portion. Extreme  and  mean  proportion  is 
when  a  line  or  any  quantity  Is  so  divided 
that  the  less  part  is  to  the  greater  as  the 
greater  is  to  the  whole.  —  Mean  cun,  in 
outran,  an  imaginary  sun,  supposed  to  de- 
scribe the  equator  with  an  equal  motion 
in  the  same  period  in  which  the  real  sun 
appears  to  describe  the  ecliptic  with  an 
unequal  motion.  The  time  in  which  an 
imaginary  sun  so  moving  in  the  equator 
would  perform  one  of  its  apparent  diurnal 
revolutions  is  called  a  mean  solar  day,  and 
1  1  "•  or  mean  time  is  that  which  would  be 
indicated  by  an  imaginary  sun  moving  as 
above  supposed,  and  mean  noon  the  time 
in  which  such  a  sun  would  be  on  the 
meridian.  True  or  mean  time  is  also  indi- 
dicated  by  a  time-keeper  regulated  to  go 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  mean  solar  day,  and 
mean  noon  the  instant  when  such  a  time- 
keeper indicates  twelve  o'clock.  See  DAY. 
—  Mean  moon,  an  imaginary  moon,  sup- 
posed to  move  with  an  equable  motion  in  the 
equator  or  ecliptic  as  required,  and  in  the 
same  period  as  that  in  which  the  real  moon 
;  -n  forms  a  revolution  in  her  orbit  with  an 
unequable  motion.—  Meannoon.  Seeunder 
Mean  Sun.  —  Mean  distance  of  a  planet 
from  the  «tm,  an  arithmetical  mean  between 
its  greatest  and  least  distances.  —  Mean  mo- 
tion, mean  time,  mean  day.  See  MOTION, 
TIME,  DAY.—  Mean  clef,  in  music,  the  C  clef; 
the  clef  on  which  music  for  alto  and  tenor 
parts  (intermediate  between  the  outer  parts 
treble  and  bass)  was  written.  It  is  not  now 
nearly  so  much  used  as  formerly. 
Mean  (men),  n.  1.  That  which  is  intermed- 
iate between  two  extremes;  the  middle  point 
orplace;  the  middle  rate  or  degree;  absence 
of  extremes  or  excess;  mediocrity;  medium; 
moderation. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things.  Itrytten. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 
Allow  of  any  mean  in  poesy.          Retcemmvn. 

2.  IntnaCA.  aqnantityhavingan  intermediate 
value  between  several  others  from  which  ii 
It  is  derived,  and  of  which  it  expresses  the 
resultant  value;  usually,  the  simple  average 
formed  by  adding  the  quantities  together  and 
dividing  by  their  number,  which  is  called  an 
arithmetical  mean.  A  geometrical  mean  is 
the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  quan- 
tities. When  a  geometrical  proportion  con- 
sists of  four  terms  the  two  middle  terms  are 
called  the  means  or  mean  termt.  and  their 
product  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  ex- 
tremes. The  harmonifal  mean  between  two 
quantities  Is  a  quantity  which  is  double  a 
fourth  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
quantities  and  the  quantities  themselves: 
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thus,  if  a  and  b  be  the  two  quantities, 

a  b 
a+b  :  a  :  :  b  :  •    .  ,-  the  fourth  proportional; 

2  a  b        °  +t?> 
and  -j^Tfr  is  therefore  the  harmonical  mean. 

3.t  Intervening  time;  interval  of  time;  in- 
terim; meantime. 

And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb. 
Spenser. 

4. tin  music,  an  intermediate  voice  or  part; 
the  tenor  or  alto.  'A  mean  or  tenor  is  the 
sweetest. '  Bacon. 

The  base  and  treble  married  to  the  mean.  Drayton. 

6.  That  which  is  used  to  effect  an  object ; 
the  medium  through  which  something  is 
done;  measure  or  measures  adopted;  agency; 
iiistru  men  tali  ty . 

As  long  as  that  which  Christians  did  was  good, 
.  .  .  their  virtuous  conversation  was  a  mean  to  work 
the  heathens'  conversion  unto  Christ.  Hooker. 

In  this  sense  means,  in  the  plural,  is  generally 
used,  and  often  with  a  singular  attribute  or 
predicate. 

By  this  means  he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage. 

Bacon. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not  be 
rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed  as  a  means 
of  doing  still  farther  good.  Atterbttry. 

6.  pi.  Income,  revenue,  resources,  substance, 
or  estate;  disposable  force  or  substance. 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is 
great.  Shak. 

—By  all  means,  certainly;  on  every  consider- 
ation; without  fail;  as,  go,  by  all  means.— 
By  no  means,  not  at  all;  certainly  not;  not 
in  any  degree. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  that  on  the  other.  Addison. 

— By  no  manner  of  means,  by  no  means;  not 
the  least. — By  any  means,  possibly;  at  all. 

If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  Phil.  Hi.  n. 

Mean  (men),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  meant;  ppr. 
meaning.  [A.  Sax.  mcenan,  to  mean,  to 
remind,  to  tell;  D.  meenen,  G.  meinen,  Goth. 
munan,  to  think,  to  intend,  to  mean.  Allied 
to  L.  mens,  the  mind,  memini,  to  remember; 
Gr.  mimnesko,  to  remember;  Lith.  manyte, 
Bohem.  mneti,  to  think;  W.  menw,  mind; 
Ir.  mian,  will,  desire,  all  from  a  root  man, 
seen  unchanged  in  Skr.  man,  to  think,  to 
know.  Man,  mind,  mention,  wot,  are  there- 
fore allied.]  1.  To  have  in  the  mind,  view, 
or  contemplation;  to  intend;  to  signify. 

What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  Ex.  xii.  26. 

2.  To  purpose;  to  design,  with  reference  to 
a  future  act. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto 
good.  Gen.  L  20. 

3.  To  signify  or  be  intended  to  signify;  to 
indicate;  to  import;  to  denote. 

What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs!   Gen.  xxi.  39. 

What  meaneth.  the  noise  of  this  great  shout  in  the 
camp  of  the  Hebrews?  i  Sam.  iv.  6. 

SYN.  To  intend,  purpose,  design,  contem- 
plate, signify,  indicate,  denote,  imply,  im- 
port, express. 

Mean  (men),  v.i.  1.  To  have  thought  or 
ideas,  or  to  have  meaning. 

And  he  who  now  to  sense  now  nonsense  leaning, 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

Pope. 

2.  To  be  minded  or  disposed;  to  have  such 
and  such  intentions:  joined  with  an  adverb; 
as,  he  means  well. 

Meander  (me-an'der),  n.  [L,  Mceander,  Gr. 
Maiandros,  a  river  in  Phrygia  proverbial 
for  its  windings.]  1.  A  winding  course;  a 
winding  or  turning  in  a  passage;  a  maze;  a 
labyrinth ;  as,  the  meanders  of  the  veins 
and  arteries.  '  While  lingering  rivers  in 
Sir  JR.  Blackmore. 


Yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steer  his  cause 
through  all  the  meanders  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
courts.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  name  given  to  some  of  the  more  com- 
plicated varieties  of   the  fret   ornament, 


Meander. 

having  a  labyrinthine  character,  and  being 
freqnently  introduced  as  a  border  decora- 
tion on  walls,  Greek  dresses,  articles  of 
pottery,  &c. 

Meander  (me-an'der),  v.t.  To  wind,  turn, 
or  flow  round.  '  The  bloomy  beds  .  .  .  with 
silver-quivering  rills  mcander'd  o'er. '  Pope. 


Brain-coral 
(Afeandrina  cercbriformis). 


Meander  (me-an'der),  v.i.  To  wind  or  tnrn 
in  a  course  or  passage;  to  have  an  intricate 
course. 

Wild,  deep,  unsullied  Thames  mtawfrine-  glides. 
And  bears  thy  wealth  on  mild  majestic  tides. 

Savage. 

Meandered  ime-an'd6rd),  pp.  or  a.  Formed 
into  or  provided  with  meanders.  'Meandered 
gyres.'  Drayton. 

Meandrian  (me-an'dri-an),  a.  Winding; 
having  many  turns.  '  MeandrUin  turnings 
and  windings.'  Dean  King, 

Meandrina  (me-an-dri'na),  n.  [From  me- 
ander ( which 
see).]  A  genus  of 
madrepores,  or 
corals,  first  esta- 
blished by  La- 
marck for  those 
in  which  the 
cups  become 
continuous.  The 
recent  species 
belong  to  the 
Indian  or  South 
Atlantic  seas. 
The  fossil  spe- 
cies are  few, 
and  mostly  belong  to  the  oolitic  formation. 

Meandrous,  Meandry  (me-au'drus,  me-an'- 
dri),  a.  Winding ;  flexuous.  '  Meandroim 
falsehood. '  Loveday.  '  Meandry  turnings. ' 
Bacon. 

Meanet  (men),  n.    Same  as  Mien.    Spenser. 

MeanellChe.t  «•     Moderate.     Chaucer. 

Meaning  (men'ing),  p.  and  a.  Significant ; 
as,  a  meaning  look. 

Meaning  (men'ing),  n.  1.  That  which  exists 
in  the  mind,  view,  or  contemplation  as  an 
aim  or  purpose;  that  which  is  meant  or  in- 
tended to  be  done ;  intent ;  purpose ;  aim ; 
object. 

I  am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  mean- 
ing towards  you.  Shall. 

2.  That  which  is  to  be  understood,  whether 
by  act  or  language ;  the  sense  of  words  or 
expressions;  that  which  a  writer  or  speaker 
intends  to  express  or  communicate;  signi- 
fication; significance;  import;  force. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which   it  may  be  said  that 
Nature  speaks  her  own  meaning  with  an  indistinct 
and  faltering  voice,  and  needs  some  inspired  inter- 
preter to  make  music  of  her  stammering  accents. 
Dr.  Caird. 

Meaningless  (men'ing-Ies),  a.     Having  no 

meaning.     ' Meaningless  conversation.'     T. 

Hook. 
Meaningly  (men'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  meaning 

manner;  significantly;  intendingly ;  as,  to 

look  at  a  person  meaningly. 
Meanly  (men'Ii),  adv.     In  a  mean  manner 

or  degree :  (a)  moderately ;  nut  in  a  great 

degree. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly 
cultivated.  Dryden. 

(6)  Without  dignity  or  rank;  in  a  low  condi- 
tion; as,  meanly  born,  (c)  Poorly;  as,  meanly 
dressed. 

The  heaven -born  child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.     Milton. 

(d)  Without  greatness  or  elevation  of  mind; 
without  honour;  with  a  low  mind  or  narrow 
views. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 

On  power,  you  know,  I  must  obey.         Prior. 

(e)  Sordidly;  in  a  niggardly  manner.     (/) 
Without  respect ;    disrespectfully ;    as,    to 
speak  meanly  of  a  person. 

Our  kindred  and  pur  very  names  seem  to  have 
something  desirable  in  them:  we  cannot  bear  to  have 
others  think  meanly  of  them.  Walts. 

Meanness  (men'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  mean;  (a)  want  of  dignity  or  rank; 
low  state ;  as,  meanness  of  birth  or  condi- 
tion. 

Poverty  and  meanness  of  condition  expose  the 
wisest  to  scorn.  South. 

(b)  Want  of  excellence  of  any  kind ;  poor- 
ness; rudeness. 

This  figure  is  of  a  later  date,  by  the  meanness  of 
the  workmanship.  Addison. 

(c)  Lowness  of  mind ;  want  of  dignity  and 
elevation;  want  of  high  spirit;  want  of  hon- 
our. 

The  name  of  sen-ants  has  been  reckoned  to  imply 
a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness  of 
condition.  South. 

(d)  Sordidness;  niggardliness. 

Means  (menz),  n. pi.  See  MEAN,  n.,  5  and  6. 
Mean-spirited  (men'spi-rit-ed),  a.  Having 
a  mean  spirit. 

Henry  was  so  unfortunate,  or  so  mean-spirited,  as 
to  yield.  Brougham. 

Meant  (ment),  pret.  <ft  pp.  of  mean. 
Meantime  (men'tim),  adv.     During  the  in- 


terval; in  the  interval  between  one  specified 
period  and  another. 

Meantime  in  shades  of  night  ./Eneas  lies.     Dryden. 

Meantime  (men'tim),  n.  The  interval  be- 
tween one  specified  period  and  another : 
only  in  the  phrase  in  the  meantime,  for- 
merly also  tlie  meantime. 

The  meantime,  lady, 
I'll  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war.  Shafc. 

Meanwhile  (men'whll),  adv.  Same  as 
Meantime,  adv. 

Meanwhile  (men'whll),  n.  Sanie  as  Mean- 
time, n. :  only  iu  the  phrase  in  the  mean- 
while. 

Mear  (mer),  n.    A  pool.     See  MERE. 

Meart  (mer),  n.  A  limit;  a  boundary.  See 
MERE. 

As  it  were,  a  common  mear  between  lands. 

Abp.  Usshtr. 

Heart  (mer),  v.t.    To  bound;  to  divide. 

When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latin  name 
Which  meared  her  rule  with  Africa.       Spenser. 

Mear,  Meer  (nier),  n.    A  mare.    [Scotch.] 

Mearsman,  Meresman(merz'man),n.  One 
who  points  out  boundaries.  [Obsolete  or 
local.] 

Mease  (mes  or  mez),  n.  1.  [From  measure.] 
The  quantity  of  500;  as,  a  mease  of  herrings. 
2.  A  messuage. 

Measelryt  (me'zl-ri),  n.  [See  MEASLES.] 
Leprosy. 

Measlet  (me'zl).n.  [See  MEASLES.]  A  leper. 

Measlet  (me'zl),  v.  t.  To  infect  with  measles. 

Measled  (me'zld),  a.  Infected  or  spotted 
with  measles.  ' Measled  pork.'  Hudibras. 

Measledness  (me'zld-nes),  n.  State  of  be- 
ing measly. 

Measles  (me'zlz),  n.  [Lit.  the  spots  or 
spotted  sickness;  in  D.  mazelen,  in  G.  mas- 
ern,  pi.  of  maser  (also  mase,  masel),  O.G. 
mdsa,  masar,  a  spot.  *  This  has  only  been 
by  later  use  restrained  to  one  kind  of 
spotted  sickness;  but  'meazel*  (it  is  spelt 
in  innumerable  ways)  was  once  leprosy,  or 
more  often  the  leper  himself,  and  the  dis- 
ease'meselry."  Abp.  Trench.]  l.f  Leprosy. 

So  shall  my  lungs 

Coin  words  till  their  decay  against  those  measles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us.  Shak. 

2.  A  contagious  disease  of  the  human  body, 
usually  characterized  by  a  crimson  rash 
upon  the  skin  in  stigmatized  dots,  grouped 
in  irregular  circles  or  crescents,  appearing 
about  the  third  day,  and  terminating  about 
the  seventh.  The  disease  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  like  catarrh,  and  accompanied 
by  a  constitutional  febrile  affection.  Other- 
wise called  Rubeola.~-S.  A  disease  of  swine, 
characterized  by  reddish,  watery  pustules 
on  the  skin,  cough,  feverishness,  and  dis- 
charge at  the  nostrils,  usually  cured  by 
cooling  medicines,  such  as  Epsom  salts.— 
4,  A  disease  of  trees. 

Measly  (me'zli),  a.  Infected  with  measles 
or  eruptions  like  measles.  'All  as  she 
scrubb'd  her  measly  rump/  Swift. 

Measurable  (mezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  [See  MEA- 
SURE.] 1.  That  may  be  measured;  suscep- 
tible of  mensuration  or  computation. 

God's  eternal  duration  is  permanent  aud  invisible, 
not  measurable  by  time  and  motion.  Hetttley. 

2.  Moderate;  in  small  quantity  or  extent. 
'A  measurable  mildness  or  mean  in  all 
things.'  North. 

Measurableness  (mezh'ur-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  measurable  or  ad- 
mitting of  mensuration. 

Measurably  (mezh'ur-a-bli),  adc.  In  a 
measurable  manner:  (a)  in  such  a  manner 
as  can  be  measured.  (6)  Moderately;  in  a 
limited  degree. 

Yet  do  it  measurably,  as  it  becometh  Christians. 
Latimer. 

Measure  (mezh'ur),  n.  [Fr.  mcswre;  L.  men- 
siira,  from  metior,  mensits,  to  measure ; 
allied  to  Gr.  metron,  a  measure;  from  an 
Indo-European  root  ma,  to  measure,  from 
which  come  also  moon,montht  L.  mensis,  and 
Skr.  mdsa,  a  month.]  1.  The  extent  of  a 
thing  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  three  di- 
mensions, length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  in 
circumference,  capacity,  or  in  any  other 
respect. 

The  measnne  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and 
broader  than  the  sea.  Job  xi.  9. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  measurements  re- 
quired by  a  tradesman  in  order  to  make  an 
article  of  dress;  as,  to  take  one's  measure 
for  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  boots. — 3.  A  standard 
of  measurement;  a  fixed  unit  of  capacity  or 
extent;  a  definite  amount,  fixed  by  law  or 
custom,  in  terms  of  which  the  size  or  capa- 
city of  anything  is  ascertained  and  ex- 
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prated;  aa.  *  yard  U  a  mtaiun  of  length. 
•  gallon  •  mature  of  capacity,  a  square 
foot  a  nuoran  of  ana. 

For  Uw  we  hare  a  mtarurr.  know  what  to  mm 
to:  equity  Uaccordtar  to  l»«  conscience  of  him  that 


,  -• 

4  The  Initroment  by  which  extent  or  capa- 
city U  ascertained;  a  measuring  rod  or  line; 
aa,  he  carriea  his  measure  in  his  pocket;  a 
foot-rule  U  his  measure.  -  6.  A  limited  or 
definite  quantity:  as,  a  measure  of  wine  or 
beer  '  Be  Urge  in  mirth;  anon  well  drink 
a  measure  '  Sliak  —0.  Determined  extent 
or  length;  limit. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure 

...  Ps.  MXIX.  4. 

Ifelsethousetk-st 
Aught  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.  Mitten. 

7.  That  which  Is  measured,  allotted,  or  dealt 
out  to  one;  as,  to  give  one  good  ineasure  or 
hard  measure  —  a  Full  or  sufficient  quan- 
tity. [Bare.] 

Ill  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still. 

Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine. 

Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge.     Snai. 

9  Moderation;  just  degree:  common  in  such 
phrases  as,  beyond  measure,  within  measure, 
&c. 

There  is  meaiure  in  everything.         Ska*. 

10.  Degree;  Indefinite  quantity. 

1  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  world.  Akf.  Akbtt. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  confession.  Jer.  Taylor. 

11.  Means  to  an  end;  anything  done  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  ulterior 
purpose;  as,  a  wise  measure;  rash  measures, 
A'/    [This  use  of  the  word,  though  found  both 
in  Milton  and  Clarendon,  and  now  very  com- 
mon, does  not  occur  once  in  Shakspere.    It 
seems  to  have  originated  In  the  phrase  In 
take  measures,  in  the  sense  of  to  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  achieved, 
with  the  view  of  determining  what  means 
will  be  required  to  accomplish  it.]— 12.  In 
music,  (a)  that  division  by  which  the  mo- 
tion of  music,  or  the  time  of  dwelling  on 
each  note,  Is  regulated,    (o)  Same  as  Time 
In  music  —IS.  In  poetru,  the  arrangement 
of  the  syllables  in  each  line  with  respect 
to  quantity  or  accent ;  metre ;  rhythm ;  as, 
hexameter   measure;   iambic  decasyllabic 
measure.  — 14.    Any  regulated  or  graceful 
motion,  especially  motion  adjusted  to  musi- 
cal time ;  a  grave  solemn  dance,  with  slow 
and  measured  steps,  like  the  minuet 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 

His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 

That  he  did  pace  them  first  I  SAfl*. 

Hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the  court  f 

5A«*. 

Now  tread  we  a  measure!  saiti  young  Lochinvar. 
Sir  II- .  Srolt. 

15.  pi  In  geol.  beds;  strata:  used  solely  or 
almost  solely  in  the  phrase,  coal-measures. 
•  -  Measure  o/  a  number  or  quantity,  in 
fiiatA.  a  number  or  quantity  is  said  to  be 
a  measure  of  another  when  the  former  is 
contained  in  the  latter  a  certain  number 
of  times  exactly.  —  Greatest  common  inea- 
t'tre  of  two  or  more  numbers  or  quantities, 
the  greatest  innnKrr  or  quantity  which 
divides  them  all  without  a  remainder.  — 
Measure  of  a  ratio,  its  logarithm  in  any  sys- 
tem of  logarithms ;  or  tne  exponent  of  the 
power  to  which  the  ratio  is  equal,  the  ex- 
ponent of  some  given  ratio  being  assumed  as 
unity.  See  RATIO. — Standards  of  measure. 
(8ee  definition  3  )  In  this  country  the  unit 
of  lineal  measure  is  the  yard,  all  other  de- 
nominations being  either  multiples  or  ali- 
quot part*  of  the  yard.  The  length  of  the 
imperial  standard  yard,  according  to  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1824,  was  thestraight 
line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  brass 
rod  In  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  HOUHC 
<>f  Commons,  entitled,  standard  yard,  1760. 
By  the  same  act,  the  brass  rod.  when  used, 
iini-t  be  at  the  temperature  of  62*  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer.  It  was  enacted  at 
the  same  time  that  If  this  standard  should 
be  loat  or  destroyed,  the  length  of  the  yard 
should  IH)  determined  by  reference  to  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of 
mean  time  in  a  vacuum  in  the  latitude  of 
l."ti.ion,  at  sea-level.  When  the  standard 
yard  was  actually  destroyed,  however,  by 
the  fire  which  consumed  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  In  1834,  the  commissioners  ap- 
I-  Miit-il  to  restore  the  standard  <!<••  iil<M 
that  It  was  better  to  do  so  by  means  of 
authentic  copies  of  the  old  standard.  This 
was  accordingly  dune,  and  five  official 


oople*  were  made,  one  of  which,  the 
national  standard,  is  preserved  at  the  ex- 
chequer in  a  stone  coffin  in  a  window-seat 
of  a  groined  room  ;  one  immured  in  a  wall 
of  the  lower  waiting-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  one  preserved  in  a  bullion-room 
at  the  mint;  one  at  the  royal  observatory. 
Greenwich,  and  one  intrusted  to  the  Royal 
Society.  The  national  standard  is  the  dis- 
tance between  two  fine  transverse  lines  on 
a  square  rod  of  gun-metal  38  inches  long.  In 
France  the  mttrt  is  the  standard  or  unit 
of  linear  measure ;  the  are,  or  100  square 
metres,  the  unitof  surface  measure;  and  the 
$tere,  or  cube  of  a  metre,  the  unit  of  solid 
measure.  The  system  of  measure,  called 
the  decimal  or  metric  system,  based  upon 
these  standards,  is  now  largely  adopted. 
See  under  METRIC.  —  Standard  measure 
of  capacity.  For  all  sorts  of  liquids,  corn, 
and  dry  goods,  the  standard  measure  is  de- 
clared by  the  act  of  1824  to  be  the  imperial 
gallon,  which  should  contain  10  Ins.  avoir- 
dupois weight  of  distilled  water  weighed 
in  air  at  the  temperature  of  «2*  Fahr,  the 
barometer  being  at  30  inches.  The  official 
measurement  of  this  quantity  of  water 
measured  under  the  specified  conditions 
gave  as  the  result  277*274  cubic  inches, 
which,  though  since  ascertained  to  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  measurement 
(277  123 cubic  inches),  is  still  the  legal  capa- 
city of  the  gallon.—  Lineal  or  long  measure, 
measure  of  length ;  the  measure  of  lines 
or  distances.  —  Liquid  measure,  the  measure 
of  liquors.—  Square  measure,  the  measure  of 
surfaces,  expressed  in  square  yards  or  any 
other  square  unit  of  length.  — To  take  the 
measure  of,  to  observe  narrowly  so  as  to 
fiirra  a  judgment  concerning. 
Measure  (mezh'ur),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  mea- 
sured; ppr.  measuring.  l..To  compute  or 
ascertain  the  extent,  quantity,  dimensions, 
or  capacity  of,  by  a  certain  rule  or  standard; 
as,  to  measure  land;  to  measure  distance; 
to  measure  the  altitude  of  a  mountain ;  to 
measure  the  capacity  of  a  ship  or  of  a  cask; 
to  measure  the  degree  of  heat  or  moisture. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of;  to  be  ade- 
quate to  express  the  size  of. 

An  ell  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure  her 
from  hip  to  hip.  Shak. 

3.  To  estimate  by  an  inexact  standard ;  to 
guess  the  magnitude  of  by  the  unassisted 
senses;  to  judge  of  the  greatness  of;  to  ap- 
preciate; to  value. 

If  I  be  measured  rightly, 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

Sftak. 

Great  are  thy  works.  Jehovah  1  infinite 
Thypowerl  what  thought  can  measure  thce. 

Milton. 

4.  Tci  pass  through  or  over. 

We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.      Sftat. 

The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea. 

And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 
DryJtn. 

5.  To  adjust;  to  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  desires 
by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  desires. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure :  in  this 
sense  often  with  out. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.  Mat.  vii.  a. 

—To  measure  one's  (own)  length,  to  lie,  fall, 
or  be  thrown  down. 

If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length  again, 
tarry:  but  away !  Sha*. 

—  To  measure  strength,  to  ascertain  by  trial 
which  of  two  parties  is  the  stronger;  speci- 
fically, to  engage  in  a  contest. 

The  two  parties  were  still  regarding  each  other 
with  cautious  hostility,  and  haci  not  yet  measured 
their  strength,  when  news  arrived  wnicli  inflamed 
the  passions  and  confirmed  the  opinions  of  both. 
JfiMWftV. 

—  To  meaturt  swords,  to  fight  with  sword* 
Measure  (mezh'ur),  v.i.    1.  To  take  a  mea- 
surement or  measurements.    2.  To  result  or 
turn  out  on  being  measured;  as,  you  will 
find  It  will  meamre.  well.  —3.  To  be  in  ex- 
tent: aa.  cloth  mfamtres  three-fourths  of  a 
yard;  a  tree  measures  three  feet  In  diameter. 

I  The  terms  expressing  the  measurement  are 
in  the  objective  absolute,  or  more  correctly 
speaking  in  the  accusative  of  extent] 

Measured  (mezh'urd).  p.  and  o.  1.  Com- 
puted or  ascertained  by  a  rule ;  adjusted  ; 
proportioned;  passed  over.  —  2.  Deliberate 
and  uniform  ;  slow  and  steady  ;  stately ; 
formal;  as,  be  walked  with  measured  steps. 
:;  Limit.-, I  or  restricted;  within  bounds; 
moderate;  as,  in  no  measured  terms. 

Measureless  (mezh'ur -lei),  a.    Without 


measure;  unlimited;  immeasurable.     '  Uea 
gureless  content.'    Khak. 

And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  madness 

of  love. 
The  honey  of  poison-flowers,  and  all  the  measureless 

ill.  Tennyson. 

Measurement  (mezh'ur-ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  measuring;  mensuration. — 2.  The 
amount  ascertained  by  measuring;  the  bulk; 
size ;  area  or  content. — Measurement  goods, 
light  goods  which  are  charged  for  carriage 
by  the  bulk  of  the  packages,  as  distinguished 
from  heavy  goods  which  are  charged  by 
weight. 

Measurer  (mezh'ur-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  measures;  specifically,  (a)  one 
whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure 
commodities  in  market ;  (b)  one  who  mea- 
sures work  on  a  building  as  a  basis  for  con- 
tractors' prices,  (c)  An  officer  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  measured  woollen  cloths.coals, 
AC  Called  also  a  Meter.  See  ALNAOER. 

Measuring  (mezh'ur-lng),  p.  and  a.  1.  Com- 
puting or  ascertaining  length,  dimensions, 
capacity,  or  amount. — 2.  Used  in  measuring: 
as.  a  measuring  rod  or  line.— A  measuring 
cast,  a  cast  or  throw  in  a  game  that  requires 
to  !«•  measured,  or  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  another  but  by  measuring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 
So  far.  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.    Waller. 

Meat  (met),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mete,  mate,  O.  Fris. 
mete,  mtt,  Icel.  matr,  mala,  Dan.  mad,  Sw. 
mat,  Ooth.  mats,  food ;  farther  connections 
doubtful.]  1.  Food  in  general;  anything 
eaten  or  fit  for  eating  as  nourishment,  either 
by  man  or  beast. 

And  God  said.  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  ...  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.       Gen.  t.  30. 

Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you.  Gen.  it  3. 

Shall  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  think. 
Yea,  ev'n  of  wretched  meat  and  drink  f     Tennyson. 

2  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food;  as,  the 
meat  of  carnivorous  animals  is  tough,  coarse, 
nnd  ill-favoured;  the  meat  of  herbivorous 
animals  is  generally  palatable.— 3.  The  edi- 
ble portion  of  something;  as,  the  meat  of 
an  egg.— To  sit  at  meat,\  to  sit  or  recline  at 
the  table. 

Meat  (met),  v.t.  To  supply  with  meat  or 
food;  to  feed.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Meatal  (mc-a'tal).  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
meatus;  having  the  character  of  a  meatus. 

In  the  hare  the  meatal  part  of  the  tympanic  is  lonR 
I      and  ascends  obliquely  backward  from  the  frame  of 
the  drum-membrane.  Owen. 

Meat-blscult  (mefbis-ket),  n.  A  concen- 
trated preparation  of  the  most  nutritious 
parts  of  meat,  pounded  and  mixed  with 
meal,  and  baked  in  the  form  of  a  biscuit, 
used  in  long  voyages,  travels,  Ac. 

Mealed  I  (niet'ed),  a.     Fed;  fattened. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  well  shod  and  well  clad. 
Well  mealed  and  used.  Tusser. 

Meat-fly  (met'fli).  n.  A  fly  which  deposits 
its  eggs  on  meat;  particularly  the  Musca 
vomitoria,  a  blue -bodied  species,  which 
abounds  in  the  summer. 

Meatht  (meth),  n.  [See  MEAD.]  Liquor  or 
drink  obtained  from  fruit. 

For  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry.  Milton. 

Meatlness  (met'l-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  meaty;  fleshiness. 

Meatless  (met'les),  a.    Destitute  of  meat. 

Meat-offering  (mct'of-4r-ing),  n.  An  offer- 
ing or  sacrifice  consisting  of  meat  or  food, 
or  more  strictly  of  nothing  but  flour  and  oil. 
The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  meat- 
offering is  described  in  Lev.  ii.  and  vi. 

Meat-Pie  (met'pi),  n,  A  pie  made  of  meat 
or  flesh. 

Meat -salesman  (met 'salz-man),  n.  One 
who  sells  meat;  specifically,  an  agent  in 
town  who  receives  carcasses  from  cattle- 
raisers  for  sale,  and  disposes  of  them  to  re- 
tail butchers. 

Meat-screen  (met'skren).  n.  A  metal  screen 
placed  behind  meat  while  roasting,  to  reflect 
the  heat  of  the  fire. 

MMtUB (me-a'tus),  n.  II.  ,  from  meo,  to  go.] 
A  passage :  a  term  applied  in  anatomy  to 
various  ducts  and  passages  of  the  body;  as, 
the  meatus  auditorius,  the  passage  of  the 
ear;  meatus  cysticus,  the  gall-duct. 

Meaty  <  MM  t  '0.  a.  Abounding  in  meat;  fleshy, 
but  not  fat;  resembling  meat;  aa,  a  meaty 

Meaw,  Meawl(mu.mul).  See  MKW,  MKWL. 


Kate.  far.  fat.  fall;        me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;        tube,  tub.  bull:       oil.  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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Meazelt  (me'zl),  ».    Same  as  Measle. 
Meazle  (me'zl),  v.i.     To  fall  in  very  fine 
drops :  said  of  rain.    See  MISTLE,  MIZZLE. 

The  air  feels  more  moist  when  the  water  is  in  small 
than  in  great  drops;  in  mtazling and  soaking  rain, 
than  in  great  showers.  Arbulhnot, 

Mebles,t  n.  pi  [Fr.  meubles.]  Movable 
goods.  Chaucer. 

Mechanic  (me-kan'ik),  n.  1.  One  skilled  or 
employed  in  shaping  and  uniting  materials, 
as  wood,  metal,  &c.,  into  any  kind  of  struc- 
ture, machine,  or  other  object ;  an  artisan; 
an  artificer;  one  who  follows  a  mechanical 
occupation  for  his  living :  a  term  somewhat 
loosely  applied,  but  always  excluding  agri- 
cultural labourers,  or  labourers  who  work 
with  pick,  shovel,  spade,  or  similar  tools, 
and  sometimes  restricted  to  those  employed 
in  making  and  repairing  machinery.—  Me- 
chanics' institute,  an  institution  for  the  in- 
struction and  recreation  of  pei'sons  of  the 
lower  and  artisan  classes,  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, a  library,  museum,  courses  of  lessons, 
&c.— SYN.  Artificer,  artisan,  operative. 

Mechanic  (me-kan'ik),  a.  Same  as  Me- 
chanical, but  not  so  commonly  or  widely 
applied.  In  the  following  quotations  it  is 
used  in  the  sense  noted  under  MECHANI- 
CAL, 4. 

Mechanic  slavas 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers.     Shak. 
To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 
Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect.    Roscommon. 

Mechanical  (me-kan'ik-al),  a.  [L.  mechani- 
cits,  Or.  mechanikos,  from  mechane,  a  ma- 
chine.] 1.  Pertaining  to  or  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  or  laws  of  mechanics; 
depending  upon  mechanism  or  machinery; 
as,  a  mechanical  contrivance.— 2.  Resem- 
bling a  machine ;  as  (a)  acting  without 
thought  or  independence  of  judgment:  said 
of  persons;  as,  he  was  a  mechanical  fol- 
lower of  the  precepts  of  his  master.  (6) 
Done  as  if  by  a  machine,  that  is,  without 
deliberate  design,  but  by  the  mere  force  of 
habit,  or  characterized  by  slavish  and  un- 
thinking obedience  to  rule  or  external  guid- 
ance; as,  he  made  a  mechanical  movement 
with  his  hand ;  the  artists'  work  betrayed 
a  mechanical  style  of  drawing.— 3.  Pertain- 
ing to  artisans  or  mechanics  or  their  em- 
ployments. Hence— 4.  t  In  disparagement, 
of  mean  occupation ;  base  ;  rude ;  mean ; 
vulgar;  servile.  '  Base  and  mechanical  nig- 
gardise. '  Holland. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  1    Shak. 

See    also  quotations    under   MECHANIC.— 

5.  Acting  by  or  resulting  from  weight  or 
momentum ;    as,    mechanical   pressure.  — 

6.  Pertaining  to  those  changes  of  bodies  in 
which  they  form  compounds  without  losing 
their  identity  in  the  compound  substance: 
as  opposed  to  chemical;  as,  a  mechanical 
mixture ;  mechanical  decomposition. — Me- 
chanical philosophy,  also  called  the  corpus- 
cular philosophy,  is  that  which  explains  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  operations 
of  corporeal  things  on  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, viz.   the  motion,  gravity,   figure, 
arrangement,    disposition,     greatness,    or 
smallness  of  the  parts  which  compose  natu- 
ral bodies. — Mechanical  powers,  the  simple 
instruments  or  elements  of  which  every 
machine,  however  complicated,  must   be 
constructed ;  they  are  the  lever,  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane, 
the  wedge,  and  the  screw.—  Mechanical  so- 
lution of  a  problem,  a  solution  by  any  art 
or  contrivance  not  strictly  geometrical,  as 
by  means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses  or 
other  instruments. — Mechanical  theory,  in 
med.  that  system  by  which  all  diseases  were 
attributed  principally  to  lentor,  or  morbid 
viscidity  of  the  blood.  —  Rocks  of  mechan- 
ical origin,  in  geol.  rocks  composed  of  sand, 
pebbles,  fragments,  and  the  like,  mechan- 
ically united ;  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  have  a  regular  crystalline  texture. 
—Mechanical  curve,  a  curve  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the   relation    between  the  ab- 
scissa and  theordinate  cannot  be  expressed 
by  an  algebraic  equation.    Such  curves  are 
now  generally  called  transcendental  curves. 
—Mechanical,  Chemical.     These  terms  are 
thus  distinguished :   those  changes  which 
bodies  undergo  without  altering  their  con- 
stitution, that  is,  losing  their  identity,  such 
as  changes  of  place,  of  figure,  &c.,  are  me- 
chanical; those  which  alter  the  constitution 
of  bodies,  making  them  different  substances, 
as  when  flour,  yeast,  and  water  unite  to 
form  bread,  are  chemical.     In  the  one  case, 
the  changes  relate  to  masses  of  matter,  as 


the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  a  ship  under  sail;  in 
the  other  case,  the  changes  occur  between 
the  particles  of  matter,  as  the  action  of  heat 
in  melting  lead,  or  the  union  of  sand  and 
lime  forming  mortar.  Most  of  what  are 
usually  called  the  mechanic  arts  are  partly 
mechanical  and  partly  chemical. 

Mechanical!  (me-kan'ik-al),  n.  A  mechanic. 
*  Rude  mechanicals.'  Shak. 

Mechanicalize  (me-kan'ik-al-iz),  v.t.  To 
render  mechanical  or  mean;  to  debase. 

Mechanically  (me-kan'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
mechanical  manner:  (a)  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanism  or  good  workmanship. 
(6)  By  physical  force  or  power,  (c)  In  a 
manner  resembling  a  machine ;  without 
thought  or  intelligence;  without  independ- 
ence of  judgment ;  by  the  mere  force  of 
habit;  as,  to  play  on  an  instrument  mecha- 
nically. 

Mechanicalness  (me-kan'ik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  mechanical  or  governed  by, 
or  as  if  by,  mechanism. 

Mechanician  (mek-au-ish'an),  n.  One  skilled 
in  mechanics. 

The  observations  of  mechanicians  show  certain 
things  respecting  falling  bodies  on  our  globe. 

Brougham. 

MechaniCO-Chemical(me-kan'i-k6-kem'/ik- 
al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dependent  on  both 
mechanics  and  chemistry;  a  term  used  spe- 
cifically in  regard  to  the  sciences  of  gal- 
vanism, electricity,  and  magnetism,  which 
exhibit  phenomena  which  require  for  their 
explanation  an  application  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics  and  chemistry. 

Mechanics  (me-kan'iks),  n.  1. 1  The  science 
of  machinery.  Newton. — 2.  A  common  name 
for  the  science  which  treats  of  motion  and 
force.  This  science  has  often  been  divided 
by  writers  into— statics,  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples or  theorems  which  apply  to  bodies  at 
rest  under  the  action  of  natural  forces;  and 
dynamics,  embracing  the  principles  of  equi- 
librium and  action  of  bodies  in  a  state  of 
motion.  Other  writers  subdivide  the  sub- 
ject into  the  mechanics  of  solids  and  the 
mechanics  of  fluids;  and  a  modern  division 
is  into  kinematics,  or  the  laws  of  motion 
geometrically  considered,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  of  motion,  and  dyna- 
mics, or  the  laws  of  motion  and  force. 
— Animal  mechanics,  a  branch  of  mecha- 
nics in  which  the  principles  of  the  science 
are  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  solid 
framework  of  the  human  body,  and  also  of 
the  different  animal  motions,  the  whole 
structure  being  regarded  as  a  machine.  The 
most  important  mechanical  principle  which 
comes  into  operation  in  the  animal  machine 
is  that  of  the  lever.  The  bones  form  the 
arms  of  the  levers,  the  muscles,  contractible 
at  the  command  of  the  will  or  fancy,  repre- 
sent the  power,  the  joints  the  fulcrums  or 
points  of  support;  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  of  individual  limbs,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen, constitute  the  loeight  or  resistance,  in- 
creased, as  in  the  case  of  the  hands  at  times, 
by  some  substance  carried  or  held  by  them. 
—Practical  mechanics,the  application  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  to  practical  pur- 
poses, as  the  construction  of  machines, 
buildings,  &c.  —  Rational  mechanics,  that 
branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the 
theory  of  motion;  kinematics. 

Mechanism  (mek'an-izm),  n.  1.  The  parts 
collectively,  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  a  machine,  engine,  or  instrument 
intended  to  apply  power  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose; the  arrangement  and  relation  of  the 
moving  and  other  parts  in  a  machine ;  me- 
chanical construction ;  machinery;  as,  the 
mechanism  is  very  complicated;  a  skilful 
piece  of  mechanism. 

Art  does  not  analyse,  or  abstract,  or  classify,  or 
generalize;  it  does  not  lay  bare  the  mechanism  of 
thought,  or  evolve  by  a  rigid  dialectic  the  secret  order 
and  system  of  nature  and  history.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  Action  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics; 
mechanical  action.  [Rare.] 

After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  na- 
ture continues  her  usual  mechanism  to  convert  it 
into  animal  substances.  Arbitthnot. 

Mechanist  (mek'an-ist),  n.  1.  A  maker  of 
machines,  or  one  skilled  in  machinery;  a 
mechanic. 

The  mechanist  will  be  afraid  to  assert  before  hardy 
contradiction  the  possibility  of  tearing  down  bulwarks 
with  a  silk-worm's  thread.  Johnson. 

2.  One  of  a  school  of  philosophers  who  refer 
all  the  changes  in  the  universe  to  the  effect 
of  merely  mechanical  forces. 
Mechanize  (mek'an-iz),  v.t.  pret.   &  pp. 


mechanized;  ppr.  mechanizing.  TO  subject 
to  contrivance,  art,  or  skill;  to  form  by  con- 
trivance or  design ;  to  form  mechanically. 
'The  human  frame  a  mechanized  automa- 
ton.' Shelley. 

Mechanographlc  (mek'an-ograf'ik),  a. 
\.  Treating  or  mechanics.  [Rare.] — 2.  Per- 
taining to  mechanography. 

Mechanographist  (mek-an-og'ra-flst),  n. 
An  artist  who,  by  mechanical  means,  multi- 
plies copies  of  any  work  of  art,  writing,  or 
the  like. 

Mechanpgraphy  (mek-an-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
inechane,  a  machine,  and  grapho,  to  write 
or  engrave.]  The  art  of  multiplying  copies 
of  a  writing  or  any  work  of  art  by  the  use 
of  a  machine. 

Mechanurgy(mek'an-er-ji),  n.  [Gr.  mechane, 
a  machine,  and  ergon,  work.]  That  branch 
of  mechanics  which  treats  of  moving  ma- 
chines. [Rare.] 

Mechitarist  (mek-it'ar-ist),  n.  [After  Mech- 
itar  Da  Petro,  a  native  of  Sebaste,  who 
founded  a  religious  society  at  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  old  Armenian  language  and 
literature.]  One  of  a  society  or  sect  of  Ar- 
menians acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  but  retaining  their  own  ritual  with 
a  few  alterations.  They  have  printed  the 
best  editions  of  Armenian  classics. 

Mechlin  (mek'lin),  n.  A  species  of  fine  lace 
made  at  Mechlin  or  Malines  in  Belgium. 

Mechlin  (mek'lin),  a.  The  term  applied  to 
a  fine  kind  of  lace  manufactured  at  Mechlin, 
or  Malines,  in  Belgium. 

Mechoacan  Root  ( me  -  cho '  a  -  kan  ),  n. 
[From  Mechoacan,  in  Mexico,  whence  it  is 
obtained.]  The  large  thick  tuber  of  Jpo- 
m-oea  (Batatas)  Jalapa,  a  native  of  Mexico 
and  the  Southern  States  of  America.  It 
yields  a  jalap  of  very  feeble  properties. 

Mecometer  (me-kom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  inekos, 
length,  and  metrvn,  measure.]  A  kind  of 
graduated  compass  used  to  measure  the 
length  of  new-born  infants. 

Meconate  (me'kon-at),  n.  A  salt  of  meconic 
acid. 

Meconic  (me-kon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  mekdn,  a 
poppy.]  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiar 
acid  with  which  morphia  is  combined  in 
opium.  When  pure,  meconic  acid  (C7H407) 
forms  small  white  crystals.  Its  aqueous 
solution  forms  a  deep  red  colour  with  the 
persalts  of  iron,  which  therefore  are  good 
tests  for  it.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid. 

Meconin,  Meconine  (me'kon-in),  n.  [Gr. 
mekdn,  a  poppy.]  (C10H10O4.)  A  neutral 
substance  existing  in  opium.  It  is  a  white 
fusible  substance,  composed  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen. 

Meconium  (me-ko'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  meko- 
nion,  from  mefcon,&  poppy.]  l.t  The  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  poppy.— 2.  The  first  faeces 
of  infants. 

Meconopsis  (me-ko-nop'sis),  n.  [Gr.  mekdn, 
a  poppy,  and  opsis,  appearance.]  A  small 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Papaveraceie. 
They  are  perennial,  rarely  annual  herbs, 
with  yellow  juice,  entire  or  lobed  leaves, 
and  handsome  yellow,  purple,  or  blue 
flowers  on  long  stalks,  which  droop  when 
in  bud.  One  species  (M.  cambrica,  or 
Welsh  poppy)  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is  often  grown  on  rockwork  as  an  ornamen- 
tal plant. 

Medal  (med'al),  n.  [Fr.  medaille,  from  L. 
metallum,  Gr.  metallon,  metal.  See  METAL.  1 
A  coin,  or  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a 
coin,  stamped  with  some  figure  or  device  to 
preserve  the  portrait  of  some  distinguished 
person,  or  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
action  or  event,  or  as  a  reward  of  merit. 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  coin;  when 
an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was 
stamped  and  issued  out  of  the  mint.  Addison. 

Medalet  (med'al-et),  n.  A  smaller  kind  of 
medal,  not  larger  than  the  varieties  of  the 
ordinary  current  coinage  of  a  country,  but 
differing  from  that  in  never  passing  for 
money  or  having  the  same  die.  Medalets 
are  sometimes  suspended  from  the  person, 
and  in  Catholic  countries  are  impressed 
with  figures  of  saints. 

MedalliC  (me-dal'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
medal  or  to  medals. 

Admiral  Vernon  will  shine  in  our  medallir  history. 
//.  ll'alpole. 

Medallion  (me-dal'yun),  n.  [Fr.  medaillon, 
from  medaille.}  1.  A  large  antique  medal 
struck  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  by  the 
emperors.  They  were  usually  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  exceeded  in  size  the  largest  coins 
of  these  metals  of  which  the  name  and  value 
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anknown     Ttay  w-r.  probably siruok  to 
commemorate  peraons  or  •vmta. 

M**U*m>.  ta  rw«>««  «f  the  other  ear*  wwe  the 


1  Anything  resemhlingsuch  .  piece  of  metal, 
u  lo  arc*.  «ny  circular  or  oval,  and  some- 
times smiare  tablet,  bearing  on  it  object! 
epmJnted  in  relief,  as  figun*  heads.  ani- 


eMedllrt  (med'al-ist),  «.  1-An 
engraver.  stamper.  or  moulder  of  medals. 
•SrWors,  painter-,  and  i«oVi^.'  Mac- 
outoy  -  i  A  person  th«t  U  skilled  or  curi- 
ous fn  mediir-S.  One  who  has  gamed  a 
medal  u  the  reward  of  merit 
Metallurgy  (med'al-or-JO,  n.  [Medal,  and 
"r^rjourwork.]  The  art  of  making  and 
•truing  medali  and  coins. 
Meddle  (mcd'l),  v.i  prst.  4  pp.  meddled; 
pur.  meddling.  [O.K  mottrn,  to  mix  or 
mingle,  from  O.  Kr.  ra«U»r,  miller,  to  mix, 
tit  mmgle,  M  nmfer  <te,  to  mix  one  a  Belt  up 
with  Mud.Kr.  miler,  tomlx.tomeddle;troni 
L.L.  maculare.  from  L.mu«o,  to  mix.  See 
liBDLKT,  MBLBK  )  l.t  To  mingle;  to  mix. 

More  to  know 
Did  never  tiaarfifYr  with  roy  thoughts.          S*a.*. 

(That  U.  enter  into  my  thought*.  1  —  2  To 
deal;  to  treat;  to  take  part:  followed  by  with. 

With  the  power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  we 
will  only  mt&Ut  Boa*. 

S.  To  interfere  with  matter*  with  which  one 
should  have  nothing  to  do;  to  take  part  in 
another  person's  affairs  in  an  officious,  im- 
pertinent, or  offensive  manner  ;  to  handle, 
t  .u  i-li,  or  nse  things  with  which  one  has  no 
business:  followed  by  with  or  in,  or  used 
absolutely. 

Why  shouldest  thou  mtttdtt  to  thy  hurt  » 

a  Ki.  «iv.  10. 

The  civil  lawyers  .  .  luve  **tW<d  in  a  matter 
that  belongs  not  to  them.  Loelu. 

What  hut  thou  to  do  to  mnMtt  ariM  the  affairs  of 
ray  family  T  Artuthn*. 

SVN.  To  interpose,  interfere,  intermeddle. 
Meddle  t  (med'I),  e.  1     To  mix  ;  to  mingle. 
•  Heddlfd  his  talk  with  m  my  a  tear.'  Spen- 
ter. 

They  eave  him  to  drink  wine  mtdaltj  with  gall. 
Mat.  ixvu   34.  HiuHiffiii  Trtuu. 

Meddler  (medler),  n  One  that  meddles; 
one  that  interferes  or  busies  himself  with 
thing*  in  which  he  has  no  concern;  an  offi- 
cious person;  a  busybody. 

Do  not  drive  away  men  as  bring  thee  information 
at  meottlerj,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. 

Haom. 

Meddlesome  (med'1-sum),  a.  Given  to 
meddling;  apt  to  interpose  in  the  attain*  of 
others;  officiously  intrusive. 

Chrittenilorn  could  not  have  been  so  long,  if  there 
had  been  so  rneddtttotne  a  body  in  it  a*  the  pope 

now  iv  Barrow. 

Meddlesomeness  (medl-sum-nes).  n.  Offi- 
cious iiiu-i  i"  isitiuii  in  the  affairs  of  others. 
'Such  meddlejtoiHeues*  u  commonly  blatu- 
able.  '  Barrow. 

KMUninir  (med'ling),  p  and  a.  Officious; 
busy  or  officiously  interposing  in  other  men's 
affairs;  as,  a  middling  neighbour. 

A  mtrnWiitf  government,  a  government  which 
tells  them  what  to  read,  and  My,  and  eat,  and  drink, 
and  wear.  jt/.irjW.iv- 

M«xldllngly(med'ling-iaa<ii>.  Inameddling 
manner;  officiously;  interferingly. 

Mede  (mod).  n  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Media,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia. 

The  thing  b  true,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
JrVwkr  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not.  Dan.  vi.  tz. 

llf*4*  n  pi     flee  MKDIITM 

Medlacy  (mA'dl-a-si),  n     The  state  of  being 

mediate,  or  being  an  intervening  step  or 

cans*. 

Were  there  in  these  lyuogisaM  no  occult  conver- 
sion of  an  undeclared  consequent,  no  mediafy  from 
the  antecedent,  thwr  could  not  in  their  ostensible 
conchnsan  reverse  the  quantities  of  Breadth  and 
Depth.  .Sir  If.  HtiullfH. 

Medlaval,  Medieval  (mod-i-e'val).  a  Re- 
lating to  the  middle  ages. 

The  darkest  portion  of  the  mtMiefml  period  was 
different  in  diifrrent  cowntries.  ...  In  a  general 
way.  however,  it  may  be  itiyrnt-l  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury HaJtam. 

Medieval,  Medieval  (med-l-e'val),  ».  One 
belonging  to  the  middle  age*. 

This  view  of  landscape  differs  from  lh.it  of  the 


fadlevaUim  (med-i-e'val- 


utmX  n.  The  spirit  or  principles  of  the 
middle  tan  :  adoption  of  the  principles  of 
the  middle  axes:  saiU  particularly  of  reli- 
gion and  art. 


Medisevalirt.  Medlevallst<mwd-i^'tal-lst), 

rone  versed  in  the  history  of  the  middle 

„„;  one  who  sympathizes  with  the  spirit 

and  principles  of  the  middle  ages.    Quart. 

Medievally,  Medievally  (med-i-e'val-ll), 
oSiTln  amedueval  manner;  in  the  manner 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Medial  (nie'ili  al),  o.  [L.  medulla,  from 
Media*,  middle.)  Mean;  pertaining  to  a 
mean  or  average.  —  Medial  alligation,  in 
arita.  a  method  of  finding  the  mean  rate  or 
value  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  or 
more  ingredients  of  different  quantities  an. t 
values,  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  in- 
gredient being  given. 

Medial  (me'di-al),  n.  In  Oreek  gram,  a 
mime  sometimes  given  to  the  three  Greek 
letters  6,  g,  d,  as  being  intermediate  in 
sound  between  the  hard  mutes  p,  k,  t,  and 
the  aspirates  ph,  ch,  tli. 

Median  (me'di-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Media,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia 

Median  (me'di-an),  n.    Same  as  lledo. 

Median  (me'dl-an),  a.  [L.  medianui,  from 
inediui,  middle.)  Situated  in  the  middle; 
passing  through  or  along  the  middle.  - 
MedianKne,  in  a  not.  a  vertical  line, supposed 
to  divide  the  body  longitudinally  into  two 
equal  parts.  —  Median  zone,  in  geog.  and 
bM.  that  interval  or  zone  in  the  ocean  be- 
tween 50  and  100  fathoms  in  depth  beyond 
which  it  was  formerly  believed  that  life  did 
not  exist.  It  is  n»w  known  that  life  exists 
to  all  depths  In  the  ocean. 

Mediant  (me'dl-ant),  n.  (It.  mediante,  from 
L.  media,  to  divide  in  the  middle,  from  L 
meditu,  middle. )  In  nuuic,  un  appellation 
given  to  the  third  above  the  key-note,  be- 
cause it  divides  the  interval  between  the 
tonic  and  dominant  into  two  thirds.  In  the 
scale  of  c,  B  is  the  mediant. 

Medlastlnal  (me-di-as'tin-al).  a.  Relating 
to  the  niciliostine  —  Mediattinal  arteries. 
very  delicate  arterial  branches  distributed 
In  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastine. 

Mediastlne,  Mediastinum  (me'di-as-tin, 
me'di-as-ti"num ),  n.  I  I,  I,  mediastinum, 
neut.  of  media*tinus.  in  the  middle,  from 
L.  mediui.  middle.]  The  membranous  sep- 
tum of  the  chest,  formed  by  the  duplicating 
of  the  pleura  under  the  sternum,  und  divid- 
ing the  cavity  into  two  parts. 

Mediastinitiu  ( m6'di-as-tl-ni"tis ),  n.  (E. 
intiluixtiiir,  and  Gr.  term  Mix,  denoting  in- 
flammation.) Inflammation  of  the  medias- 
tine. 

Mediate  (me'di-at),  a.  (I.  mrdio.  mediatum, 
to  divide  in  the  middle,  from  mrditu, 
middle.]  1.  Being  between  two  extremes; 
middle;  interposed  or  intervening  in  space 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing.  /Vi«f. 

Soon  the  mrttiatt  clouds  shall  be  dispelled : 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld.     Prior 

2.  Acting  as  a  means  or  medium;  leading  np 
to  what  acts  directly  or  immediately;  not 
direct  or  immediate. 

It  is  certain  tint  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is 
the  resolution  or  extinguishment  of  the  spirits :  and 
that  the  destruction  or  corruption  of  the  organs  is  but 
the  trtfduOr  cause.  Karon. 

3.  Effected  or  gained  by  the  intervention  of 
a  medium ;  as,  the  mediate  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  between  two 
ideas.  Locke. 


An  act  of 


iatf  knowledire  is  complex. 

Sir  H:  Hamilton. 


—  Mediate  auscultation  or  pcrcunswn,  in 
pathol.  a  mode  of  investigating  the  internal 
parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  percussion 
and  auscultation,  in  which  a  solid  substance 
called  a  pleximeter  (stroke-measurer)  is 
placed  upon  the  spot,  the  resonance  of  which 
Is  to  be  explored,  and  the  blow  made  upon 
that  substance. 

Mediate  (me'di-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  medi- 
ated; ppr.  mediating.  1.  To  interpose  be- 
tween  parties,  as  the  equal  friend  of  each; 
to  negotiate  between  contending  parties, 
with  a  view  to  reconciliation;  to  intercede; 
to  arbitrate  ;  as,  to  mediate  between  two 
enemies.—  2.  To  be  between  two.  [Rare.  ) 

By  being  crowded  they  exclude  all  other  bodies 
that  before  mtdiottd  between  the  parts  of  their  body. 
K. 


Mediate  (me'di-at),  tit    1.  To  effect   by 
mediation  or  interposition  between  parties. 

The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire  to 
interpose  and  •••rfiaf'ragood  peace  between  the  na- 
tions. 


2.  To  connect,  u  two  things  distinctly  sepa- 
rate, by  the  interposition  of  something  be- 


tween; to  put  in  relation  by  some  interven- 
ing means  or  process. 

They  (lienefs  of  the  ordinary  consciousness)  have 
been  acquired  by  no  conscious  intellectual  process, 
whereby  thought  and  reality  have  bren  mrdtattft 
with  each  other,  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  their  truth,  or  as  to  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Dr.  C'irJ. 

Mediately  (Tn.'di  at-li).  cuic.  In  a  mediate 
manncrTindirectly. 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  us  midiattly 
by  secondary  means.  K.Uet^h. 

The  king  grants  a  manor  to  A.,  and  A.  grants  a 
portion  to  B.  In  this  case,  B.  holds  his  land  inline, 
diatcly  of  A.,  but  Httttiattly  of  the  king.  Btattitotte. 

Mediateness  (me'dl-at-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mediate  or  intervening. 

Mediation  (me-di-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
mediating ;  agency  between  parties  at  vari- 
ance, with  a  view  to  reconcile  them ;  en- 
treaty for  another;  intercession. 

Noble  offices  thou  mayst  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  1  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 
ShaJt. 

2.  Action  or  relation  of  anything  inter- 
posed; interposition;  intervention;  mediate 
agency. 

The  soul,  during  its  residence  in  the  body,  does 
all  things  by  the  mediation  of  the  passions.  SeusJt. 

Medlative  (me'di-at-iv),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  mediator;  mediatorial. 

The  consequence  of  our  consultations  was,  that 
some  Northern  Power  should  be  applied  to  in  a 
friendly  and  miduUive  capacity.  ljijr.iru 

Mediatizatlon  (nie'di-at-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  mediatizing ;  the  term  applied  to  the 
annexation  of  the  smaller  German  sovereign- 
ties to  larger  contiguous  states,  which  took 
place  on  a  large  scale  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  Empire  in  1806.  The  term 
was  originally  used,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  empire,  in  reference  to  the  conversion 
of  certain  states  into  portions  of  the  tun 
tory  with  which  they  were  directly  con- 
nected, such  states  being  said  to  be  media- 
toed,  that  is,  made  mediately,  instead  of 
immediately,  dependent  on  the  empire. 

Mediatize  (me'di-at-iz),  n.t.  pret  A  pp. 
media  toed;  ppr.  mediatizing.  To  render 
mediate ;  specifically,  to  render  mediately 
dependent;  to  annex,  as  a  small  state 
governed  by  a  sovereign  prince,  to  a  larger 
one,  yet  allowing  the  ruler  of  the  small 
state  to  retain  his  princely  rank,  rights, 
and  privileges.  See  MKDIATIZATION. 

Mediator  (ine'di-at-er),  n.  One  that  medi- 
ates ;  one  that  interposes  between  parties 
at  variance  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
them. 

Attdiafors  were  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dukes 
of  liloucester  and  Burgundy.  Haltnm. 

Hence,  by  way  of  eminence,  Christ  is  called 
THE  MEDIATOR,  the  intercessor  through 
whom  sinners  may  be  reconciled  to  God. 
1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

Christ  is  a  ntrdiator  by  nature,  as  partaking  of 
both  natures  divine  and  human ;  and  mediator  by 
office,  as  transacting  matters  between  God  and  roan. 
IfaUrLind 

STH.  Intercessor,  advocate,  propitiator,  ta- 
terceder,  arbitrator,  umpire. 
Mediatorial  (niO'di-n-t6"ri-:il).n  Belonging 
to  a  mediator;  pertaining  to  the  office  or 
character  of  a  mediator;  as,  mediatorial 
office  or  character. 

My  measures  were,  in  their  intent,  healing  and 
mediatorial.  Bter6e. 

Mediatorially  (me'di-a-t6"ri-al-li),  adv.   In 

the  manner  of  a  mediator. 
Medlatorsnlp  (me'di-at-er-shlp),  n.     The 

office  of  a  mediator. 
Mediatory  (mc'di-a-to-riX  o.    Pertaining  to 

mediation ;  mediatorial. 

His  mediatory  kingdom  being  fulfilled,  it  might  be 
delivered  up  unto  the  Father.  l!f  HofSint. 

Mediatress,  Mediatrix  (me'dl-at-res,  me'- 
di-at-riks),  n.  A  female  mediator. 

This  stately  coquet  (Queen  Elizabeth),  the  guard- 
ian of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  terror  of  the  sea,  the 
mediatrix  of  the  factions  of  Europe.  7*.  Wartoti. 

Medic,  Medick  (me'dik),  n.  [Gr.  mOO.?,  a 
name  Riven  to  Median  graas.]  A  plant  of 
the  ITCMUS  Mc.licagn  (which  see). 

Medict(nied'ik),a.  Same aa M tdical.  (Rare.} 

Medicable  (med'i-ka-blX  a.  [See  MEDICAL  j 
That  may  be  cured  or  healed. 

Medlcago  (med-i-ka'Ko),  n.  [See  MEDIC.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Leguminosic, 
sub-order  Papilionacesc,  nearly  allied  to  the 
clover.  The  species  are  herbaceous  or 
shrubby  plants  with  trifoliate  leaves,  many- 
flowered  peduncles,  and  curiously -curved 
or  spirally- twisted  fruits.  M.  sativa  (purple 
medick  or  lucerne)  is  found  wild  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  is  commonly  cultivated 
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in  the  fields  of  Europe.  M.  lupulina,  black 
medick  or  black  nonsuch,  so  called  from  tbo 
black  colour  of  the  ripe  pods,  grows  in 
meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  grounds,  and 
affords  excellent  fodder  for  sheep.  It  is 
also  known,  from  the  colour  of  its  flower, 
by  the  name  of  yellow  lucerne,  and  to  far- 
mers by  that  of  hop-trefoil,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  true  hop -trefoil,  or  yellow 
clover,  if.  ar6oreo(tree-medick)is  a  villous 
shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  There  are  about  forty  species, 
natives  of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North- 
ern Africa. 

Medical  (med'ik-al),  a.  [L.L.  medicate, 
from  L.  medicus,  pertaining  to  healing,  from 
medeor,  to  heal,  to  cure;  probably  allied  to 
Gr.  medos.  care,  and  medomai,  to  take  care 
of.]  Pertaining  to,  employed  in,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  medicine  or  the 
art  of  healing  diseases;  as,  (a)  devoted  to  or 
engaged  in  healing  diseases;  as,  the  medical 
profession;  medical  services.  (6)  Medicinal; 
tending  to  cure ;  as,  the  medical  properties 
of  a  plant,  (c)  Adapted,  intended,  or  insti- 
tuted to  teach  medical  science;  as,  medical 
schools;  medical  institutions. — Medical  ju- 
risprudence, the  application  of  medical 
science  to  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
the  determination  of  doubtful  questions 
such  as  medical  evidence  is  likely  to  throw 
light  upon;  forensic  medicine. 

Medically  (med'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  medi- 
cal manner;  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
healing  art,  or  for  the  purpose  of  healing; 
as,  a  mineral  medically  used  or  applied;  a 
plant  medically  considered. 

Medicament  (me-dik'a-ment  or  mert'i-ka- 
ment),  n.  [Fr.  medicament,  from  L.  medica- 
mentum.  See  MEDICAL.]  Anything  used 
for  healing  diseases  or  wounds;  a  medicine; 
a  healing  application. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medicaments. 
Sir  If.  Ttmple. 

Medicaments!  (med'i-ka-ment"al),  a.  Re- 
lating to  healing  applications ;  having  the 
qualities  of  medicaments. 

Medicamentally  (med'i-ka-ment"al-li),  adv. 
After  the  manner  of  healing  applications. 

Medicaster  (med'ik-as-ter),  71.  A  quack- 
doctor.  '  Medicasters,  pretenders  to  physic. ' 
Whitlodt. 

Medicate  (raed'ik-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  •medi- 
cated; ppr.  medicating.  [L.  medico,  medi- 
catum,  from  medicus.  See  MEDICAL.]  1.  To 
tincture  or  imbue  with  healing  substances, 
or  with  anything  medicinal. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  medi- 
cated waters.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  treat  with  medicine;  to  heal;  to  cure. 
Medication  (med-ik-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  medicating  or  imbuing  with 
medicinal  substances;  the  infusion  of  niedi- 
cinal  virtues.— 2.  t  The  use  or  application  of 
medicine. 

He  adviseth  to  observe  the  equinoxes  and  solstices, 
and  to  decline  medication  ten  days  before  and  after. 
Sir  T.  KroTvne. 

Medicative  (med'ik-at-iv),  o.  Curing;  tend- 
ing to  cure.  'Physicians  who  profess  to 
follow  nature  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
by  watching  and  aiding  her  medicative 
powers.'  D.  Stewart. 

Medicean  (tned-i-se'an).  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Medici,  a  celebrated  Florentine  family, 
who  were  eminent  patrons  of  art  and  liter- 
ature; as,  the  Medicean  Venus. 

MedicinaWe  (med'sin-a-bl),  a.  Having  the 
properties  of  medicine;  medicinal. 

Some  griefs  are  medicinable;  that  is  one  of  them. 
For  it  doth  physic  love.  Sltafc. 

Medicinal  (me-dis'in-al,  formerly  med'sin-al 
or  med-i-sm'al),  a.  [L.  medicinalis.  ]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  property  of  healing  or  of  mitigating 
disease ;  adapted  to  the  cure  or  alleviation 
of  bodily  disorders ;  as,  medicinal  plants ; 
medicinal  virtues  of  minerals;  medicinal 
springs. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  ShaA. 

2.  Pertaining  to  medicine. 

Learned  he  was  in  medicinal  lore.     Httdibras. 

Medicinally  (me-dis'in-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
medicinal  manner:  as  (a)  with  medicinal 
qualities.  (4)  With  a  view  to  healing ;  as, 
to  use  a  mineral  medicinally. 

Medicine  (med'sin  or  med'i-sin).  n.  [Fr. 
medecirif,  L  medicina,  from  medicus,  heal- 
ing, curing,  from  medeor,  to  heal.  See  MEDI- 
CAL.] 1.  Any  substance  used  as  a  remedy  for 
disease;  curative  agency;  remedy;  physic: 
used  by  Shakspere  for  a  drug  of  any  kind. 

If  the  rasca!  have  not  given  me  medicine  to  make 
me  love  him.  I'll  be  hanged.  Shat. 


Sick.  O,  sick.— 
If  not,  I'll  ne'er  trust  medicine. 


Shak. 


2.  The  science  and  art  of  preventing,  curing, 
or  alleviating  the  disease  of  the  human 
body;  as,  the  study  of  medicine;  a  student 
of  medicine.  Medicine  admits  of  numerous 
divisions,  of  which  the  most  general  are 
pathology,  hygiene,  and  therapeutics  (in- 
cluding physic,  surgery,  and  obstetrics).  See 
these  terms.  —  3.  The  equivalent  given  by 
English  writers  for  terms  used  among  Ame- 
rican Indians  and  other  savage  tribes  to  de- 
note anything  which  is  supposed  to  possess 
supernatural  or  mysterious  power,  or  any 
ceremony  performed  as  a  charm.— Medicine 
seal,  medicine  stamp,  names  given  to  certain 
small,  greenish,  square  stones  found  near 
old  Roman  towns  and  stations  throughout 
Europe,  engraved  with  inscriptions  on  one 
or  more  borders,  used  as  seals  by  the  old 
Roman  physicians  to  stamp  the  names  of 
their  medicines  on  wax  or  other  plastic  sub- 
stance. 

Mediclnet  (med'sin),  v.t.  1.  To  administer 
medicine  to.— 2.  To  cure,  as  by  medicine. 

Great  griefs,  I  sec,  medicine  the  less.     Shak. 

Medicinet  (med'sin),  n.  [Fr.  medecin.']  A 
physician. 

Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge. 
5M»t. 

Medicine-Chest  (med'sin-chest  or  med'i-sin- 
chest ),  n.  A  chest  for  holding  medicines, 
together  with  such  instruments  and  appli- 
ances as  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
surgery. 

Medicine-man  (med'sin-man  or  med'i-sin- 
man),  n.  A  name  given  by  English  writers 
aa  an  equivalent  for  terms  used  by  American 
Indians  and  other  savage  tribes  to  signify 
any  man  whom  they  suppose  to  possess 
mysterious  or  supernatural  powers. 

Medick,  n.    See  MEDIC  and  MEDICAOO. 

Medico-legal  (med'i-k5-le"gal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  medical  jurisprudence,  or  law  as  af- 
fected by  medical  facts. 

MediCSt  (med'iks),  ».  The  science  of  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Spencer. 

Medietas  Linguse  (me-di'e-tas  lin'gwe),  n. 
[L.,  half  tongue.]  In  law,  a  jury,  half  na- 
tives, half  foreigners,  formerly  impannelled 
for  the  trial  of  a  foreigner. 

Mediety  (me-di'e-ti),  n.  [Kr.  mf.ditte,  L.  me- 
dietas,  from  L.  medius,  middle.  ]  The  middle 
state  or  part;  half;  moiety.  [Rare.] 

Which  (syrens)  notwithstanding  were  of  another 
description  containing  no  fishy  composure,  but  made 
up  of  man  and  bird;  the  human  medicty  variously 
placed  not  only  above  but  below.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Medieval,  and  its  derivatives.  See  MEDI- 
EVAL, &c. 

Medine,  Medlno  (me-den',  me-de'no),  n.  A 
small  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Egypt, 
the  fortieth  part  of  a  piastre. 

Mediocralt  (me'di-6-kral),  a.  [L.  medioeris. 
See  MEDIOCRITY.]  Being  of  a  middle  qua- 
lity; indifferent;  ordinary;  as,  mediocral 
intellect.  Addisan.  [Rare.] 

Mediocre  (me'di-6-ker),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
•medioeris.  See  MEDIOCRITY.]  Of  moderate 
degree  or  quality;  middle  rate;  middling. 
'A  very-mediocre  poet,  one  Dray  ton.'  Pope. 

Mediocre  (me'di-6-ker),  n.  1.  One  of  mid- 
dling quality,  talents,  or  merit.  Southey. 
[Rare.  ]— 2.  A  monk  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
years  of  age,  who  was  excused  from  the 
office  of  the  chantry  and  reading  the  epistle 
and  gospel,  but  performed  his  duty  in  choir, 
cloister,  and  refectory. 

Mediocriat  (nie'di-6-krist),  n.  A  person  of 
middling  abilities.  [Rare.  ] 

Mediocrity  (me-di-ok'ri-ti),n.  [L.  mediocri- 
tas,  from  medioeris,  middling,  frominedius, 
middle.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mediocre ;  a  middle  state  or  degree ;  a  mo- 
derate degree  or  rate. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full 
period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of 
success.  Bacon. 

From  the  most  careful  and  skilful  tuition  seldom 
anything  results  above  mediocrity.  D.  Stewart. 

2.  Moderation;  temperance. 

We  owe  obedience  to  the  law  of  reason,  which 
teacheth  mediocrity  in  meats  and  drinks.  Hooter. 

3.  A  person  of  mediocre  talents  or  abilities 
of  any  kind,  especially  a  person  who  comes 
before  the  public  in  any  capacity;  as,  not 
much  was  to  be  expected  from  a  mediocrity 
like  him. 

Medioxumous  t  (me-di-ok'su-mus),  a.  [L. 
•medioxumus,  frommedius,  middle.]  Having 
the  character  of  a  medium;  mediatory. 

The  whole  order  of  the  tindioxumous  or  intermm 
cial  deities.  Dr.  H-  More. 


Meditancet  (med'i-tans),  n.    Meditation. 

Your  first  thought  is  more 

Than  others'  laboured  meditance.       Beau.  &  Fl. 

Meditate  (med'i-tat),  v.i.  pret.  &pp.  medi- 
tated; ppr.  meditating.  [L.  meditor,  medi- 
tatus,  to  meditate.  ]  To  dwell  on  anything  in 
thought ;  to  turn  or  revolve  any  subject  in 
the  mind;  to  cogitate;  to  ruminate;  to  give 
one's  self  up  to  mental  contemplation. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  Ps.  i.  a. 

Meditate  (med'i-tat),  v.t.  1.  To  plan  by  re- 
volving in  the  mind;  to  contrive;  to  intend. 

Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war. 

Hilton  llasilite. 

With  an  infinitive  as  object. 

T  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state 
of  undisturbed  repose.  Washington. 

2.  To  think  on;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  things. 
Ecclus.  xiv.  so. 

Meditatlo  fugse  (med-i-ta'shi-6  fu'je).  [L., 
intention  of  making  an  escape.]  In  Scots 
law,  a  term  applied  to  the  position  of  a 
debtor  who  meditates  an  escape  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  When  a  creditor 
can  make  oath  that  his  debtor,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreigner,  is  in  meditatione  fitgce,  or 
where  he  has  reasonable  ground  of  appre- 
hension that  the  debtor  has  such  an  inten- 
tion, he  is  entitled  to  a  warrant  to  appre- 
hend the  debtor.  The  warrant  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, the  sheriff,  a  magistrate  of  a  burgh,  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  termed  a  medita- 
tio  fugce  warrant.  Under  the  Debtors(Scot- 
laml)  Act,  1881,  which  abolishes  imprison- 
ment for  debt  except  in  a  few  special  cases, 
warrants  of  this  kind  are  practically  obsolete. 

Meditation  (med-i-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  medi- 
tatio.  See  MEDITATE.  ]  The  act  of  meditat- 
ing; close  or  continued  thought;  the  turn- 
ing or  revolving  of  a  subject  in  the  mind ; 
continued  mental  reflection :  often  specifi- 
cally thought  devoted  to  religious  subjects. 

L.et  the  words  of  my'mouth  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  redeemer.  Ps.  xix.  14. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shot: 

Meditatist  (med'i-tat-ist),  n.  One  given  to 
meditation  or  thoughtfulness.  [Rare.] 

Meditative  (med'i-tat-iv),  a.  1.  Addicted 
to  meditation. 

Abeillard  was  pious,  reserved,  and  mcditati-vc. 

Berittgton. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  inclining  to,  or  expressing 
meditation;  as,  a  meditative  mood. 

Inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast.  Wordsworth. 

Meditatively  (med'i-tat-iv-li),  adv.  In  a 
meditative  manner;  with  meditation. 

Meditativeness  (med'i-tat-iv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  meditative.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Mediterrane  t  (med'i-te-ran"),  a.  Same  as 
Mediterranean. 

He  that  never  saw  the  sea  will  not  be  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  mediterrane  sea.  Hacklityt. 

Mediterranean  (n 
medius,  middle, 

by  or  in 

as,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  between  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  word  is  now  applied  exclu- 
sively to  this  particular  sea,  but  formerly 
its  application  was  quite  general  in  the 
sense  of  '  inland.'  Trench  gives  the  follow- 
ing instances : — 

Their  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of  tymber, 
for  the  mediterranean  countreys  have  almost  no 
stone.  The  Kyngdome  of  Jafenia. 

It  (Arabia)  hath  store  of  cities  as  well  mediterra- 
nean as  maritime.  HoUattd. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  situated  on  or  near,  dwell- 
ing about  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Mediterraneous  (med'i-te-ra"ne-us),  a.  In- 
land; remote  from  the  ocean  or  sea.  '  Medi- 
terraneans parts.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Meditullium(med-i-tul'li-um),n.  [L.medms. 
middle.]  Same  as  Diploe. 

Medium  (me'di-um),  n.  pi.  Media  or  Medi- 
ums (me'di-a,  me'di-umz).  [L.]  1.  Some- 
thing placed  or  ranked  between  other  things: 
something  intervening;  a  mean:  (a)  a  point 
or  stage  between  two  extremes ;  a  state  of 
due  restraint;  moderation;  mean. 

The  just  medium  of  this  case  lies  between  pride 
and  abjection.  Sir  /?.  L'Estrangt. 

But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows ;  you  must  be  last  or  first. 
Byrtn. 

(6)  In  ma  th.  a  mean.  See  MEAN,  (c)  In  logic, 
the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  (d)  A 
kind  of  paper  of  a  size  between  demy  and 


editerranean  (med'i-te-ra"ne-an),  a.  [L. 
nedius,  middle,  and  terra,  land.]  1.  Sur- 
ounded  by  or  in  the  midst  of  land;  inland; 
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royal— I  Something  interrening  and  *Jso 
•erring  u  •  mean*  of  truisralseton  or  com- 
inuniutlon ;  neccMvy  means  of  motion  or 
action;  Instrumentality  of  communication; 
agency  of  transmission;  that  by  or  through 
which  anythiriK  is  accomplished,  conveyed, 
or  carried  on;  agency;  Instrumentality. 

Prejudice  may  be  considered  u  a  continual  false 
m*Jt*m  al  viewim;  ttungi.  Kutler. 

Specifically,  (a)  a  penon  through  whom  the 
action  of  mother  being  ii  said  to  be  mani- 
fested and  trenunittrd  by  animal  magnet- 
Urn,  or  a  penon  through  whom  spiritual 
inanlfi-iUtioni  are  claimed  to  be  made, 
especially  one  who  U  said  to  be  capable  uf 
holding  Intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased.  Home  mediums  claim  to  have 
the  power  o(  floating  In  slid  moving  through 
the  air,  of  raising  tables  from  the  gnuim! 
and  keeping  them  suspended,  and  of  per- 
forming many  other  supernatural  feats. 
(6)The  lifjuiil  veliirlr  with  which  dry  colours 
are  ground  and  prepared  for  painting 
Circulating  medium,  coin  and  bank-notes, 
or  paper  convertible  into  money  on  demand ; 
currency. 

Medium  (me'di-um),  a.  Middle;  middling; 
mean,  as,  nifdinin  fize. 

Medium-sized  (ine'di-uni-slal),  a.  Of  me- 
dium or  middle  size;  of  au  intermediate  or 
of  an  average  *i/tv 

Medjldie  (mej'i-di).  n.  A  Turkish  order  of 
knighthood,  Instituted  in  1862.  and  con- 
ferred on  many  British  and  other  officers 
who  took  part  with  Turkey  in  the  Crimean 
war.  -  2.  A  Turkish  golden  coin  worth  from 
17*.  IK.  to  lg«. 

Mtifltr  (med'ler),  n.  [O.K.  timlle-tret. 
O.Fr.  metlier,  metier,  medter,  from  L.  i««f- 
jfiUtH,  Or.  tneirpilon,  medlar.  ]  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Mespilus,  tlie  M  gennanica,  which 
is  found  wild  in  several  part-  of  Central  , 
Europe,  and  Is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  I 
fruit,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  acerbity 
when  first  gathered.  It  loses  this  acerbity 
after  a  few  weeks'  keeping,  anil  Is  eaten 
when  somewhat  decayed,  in  which  state 
Its  Harour  is  highly  relished  by  some. 

You'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that's  the 
right  virtue  of  the  mtdtar.  .°)Aat. 

Medle.t  Medleyt  (medl,  medli),  r.(.    [See 

M  Ki'i'i  i:,  M  KM.KV.  J    To  mix. 

The  thinifs  taught  by  Mahuined  are  so  miit  and 
confused,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  range  them  under 
distinct  head*:  And  yet  they  are  not  more  mtttley'tt 
in  themselves  than  duadvantMj<eou&ly  represented 
hy  writers.  /..  Attdnon. 

Medlee,  t'i  [See  MEDLEY.]  Of  a  mlieil 
stuff  or  colour.  'AflMdtMOOCL1  Chaucer 
Medley  (raedll),  n.  [O.Kr.  inedlee,  mesVt; 
Kr  mflfe.  See  MELSE,  and  also  MKU.AV, 
a  fonn  which  Is  sometimes  used.]  1.  A  mix- 
ture; a  mingled  and  confused  mass  of  in- 
gredients :  a  jumble ;  a  hodge-podge :  used 
commonly  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 
'  This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. '  Addi- 
MH 

Love  is  a  "ttjlty  of  endearments,  jars. 
Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars. 
Then  peace  again.  H'altk, 

Sometimes  used  in  the  specific  sense  of  a 
kind  of  song  made  up  of  scraps  of  different 
songs.  -2.1  A  hand-to-hand  light;  a  melee. 

The  consul  for  his  part  followed  not  to  come  to 
hand -fight.  The  mtdlty  continued  above  three 
hours,  and  the  hope  of  victory  hung  in  equal  balance. 

Medley  (raed'li),  a.  Mingled;  confused. 
[Rare.] 

Oualins  at  my  heart,  convulsions  in  my  nerve*, 
within  ray  little  world  make  mr41ty  war.  IlrytttH. 

Medley,  rt     See  MEDLE. 
Medocdni'.iliik'i.  n.  An  excellent  red  French 
wine,  from  Medoc,  In  the  department  of 
Cironde. 

Medrtnaque  (med'rl-nak).  n.  A  coarse 
fibre  from  the  Philippines,  obtained  from 
the  sago  palm,  and  used  chiefly  for  stiffen- 
ing dri'ss  linings.  Ac.  Maunder. 
Medrlisa,  Madrtssa  (med-ris'sa.  mad-rls'- 
«a).  n.  A  high  school  or  gymnasium  In  Mo- 
hammedan countries  for  the  education  of 
youth 

Medulla  (mC-dulla),  n.  (L. ,  marrow,  from 
mediut,  middle.]  1.  In  anal  the  fat  sub- 
stance or  marrow  which  fills  the  cavity  of 
the  booes.  —  Medulla  obloruiata,  the  upper 
enlarged  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.— Me- 
dulla fpinalu,  the  spinal  marrow  or  cord; 
the  continuation  downwards  of  the  brain 
matter. -I  In  frot  the  pith;  the  central 
column  of  cellular  matter  over  which  the 
wood  Is  formed  In  ciogens. 
Medullirlme  dnl1er).a.  SameuJsVduUary, 
bat  comparatively  rare 
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Medullary  (med'ul-la-ri  or  roe-dnHa-rl),  o 
[L  meduUaHi,  from  medulla  (which  see)  ] 
1  Pertaining  to  marrow;  consisting  of  mar- 
row; resembling  morrow;  as,  medullary 
substance.  The  medullary  substance  com- 
poses the  greater  part  of  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  nerves.— 2.  In  bat  relating  to 
the  pith  of  plant*  —  Medullary  ikeath,  a  thin 
layer  of  spiral  vessels  formed  immediately 
over  the  pith.  —Medullary  rai/i,  the  vertical 
plates  of  cellular  tissue  which  connect  the 
pith  of  exogenous  plants  with  the  bark. 

Medullated  (rue-dullat-ed),  a.  Having  a 
medulla. 

The  like  holds  even  in  certain  portions  of  the 
peripheral  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  the  olfactory 
portion,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  plexus  of 
non-tHtdullattit  fibres,  and  which  has  the  peculi 
arity  that  different  parts  of  its  area  are  not  acted 
upon  separately.  H.  Sfenftr. 

Medullln,  Medulllne  (me-dul'Un),  n. 
I  From  me dntla (which see). ]  A  nameapplied 
by  Braconnot  to  the  cellulose  obtained  from 
the  pith  or  medulla  of  certain  plants,  as  the 
sunflower  and  lilac. 

Medullose  (me-dul'los),  a.  Having  the 
texture  of  pith.  Maunder. 
Medusa  (me-du'sa),  n.  [Or.  Medoum,  ori- 
ginally the  fern,  of  meddn,  a  ruler.]  1.  In 
myth,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  originally  a  beautiful 
maiden,  but  as  having  had  her  hair  changed 
into  serpents  by  Athene,  which  made  her 
head  so  horrible  that  every  one  who  looked 
at  it  was  turned  to  stone.  -  2.  In  zool.  a 
member  of  the  order  Medusidic  (which  see). 
Medusa's  Head,  n.  1.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  those  species  of  star-fish  which 
have  the  rays  very  much  branched,  as  in 
the  genus  Euryale.  —  2.  In  bot.  the  plant  £u- 
phorbia  caput  Medusce. 
Medusian  (me-du'si-an),  n.  A  member  of 
the  order  Medusidce,  or  jelly-fishes. 
MedusidiB  (me-du'si-de),  n.  pi.  The  jelly- 
fishes  or  sea-nettles,  au  order  of  Hydrozoo, 
co-extensive  with  the  sub-class  Discophora, 
whose  hydrosome  1s  free  and  oceanic,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  nectocalyx  or  swimming- 
bell,  from  the  roof  of  which  one  or  several 
polypites  are  suspended.  The  nectocalyx 
Is  furnished  with  a  system  of  canals,  and  a 
number  of  tentacles  depend  from  Its  mar- 
gin. The  reproductive  organs  appear  as 
processes  either  of  the  sides  of  the  polypite 
or  of  the  nectocalycine  canals.  The  order 
has  been  very  much  restricted  by  modern 
naturalists,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  it  will  ultimately  be  entirely  done 
away  with,  very  many  of  its  members  having 
been  shown  to  be  really  the  free  generative 
buds  of  other  Uydrozoa. 
Medusldan  (me-du'si-dan),  n.  A  member 
of  the  order  Medusida;. 
MedU8lfonn(me-du'8i-form),  a.  Resembling 
a  medusa  in  shape. 

Medusoid  (me-du'soid),  a.  Resembling  a 
medusa. 

Medusoid  (me-du'soid),  n.  In  tool,  the  medu- 
sifonn  generative  bud  or  receptacle  of  the 
reproductive  elements  of  a  hydrozoon,  as 
Coryne,  whether  it  becomes  detached  or  not. 
Such  organisms  constitute  the  middle  stage 
in  the  process  of  metagenesis.  Bee  META- 
GENESIS. 

MeecMngt  (mech'ing),  p.  and  a.  [See 
MICHINO.J  Skulking;  mean;  miching. 

She  has  some  mttchin?  rascal  in  her  house. 

Beau.  cV  Ft. 

Meed  (medX  n.  [A.  Sox.  mid,  meord,  O.Sox. 
mlda,  meoda,  mieda,  LO.  mfde,  D.  miede, 
O.  miethf,  Goth,  mizdo,  reward,  recompense; 
allied  toGr  mwMoif,  pay,  hire;  O.Slav. inizdn. 
Bohem.  nuda,  Pol.  myta,  Zend  mtzdha,  re- 
ward, gain;  perhaps  from  a  root  mat,  allied 
to  Skr.  ma,  to  measure.]  1.  That  which  is 
Iwstowed  or  rendered  In  consideration  of 
merit  or  excellence  of  any  kind ;  reward ; 
recompense;  award. 

Here  comes  to-day. 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  tttftd  of  fairest.  Ttnnyton . 

2.  A  gift  or  present 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 
Is  but  his  steward  ;  no  tntect  but  be  repays 
Sevenfold  above  Itself.  5*o* 

3.  t  Merit  or  desert. 

My  "irtd  hath  cot  me  fame.  Shalt. 

Meedt  (med).  v.t.    To  merit;  to  deserve. 

And  yet  thy  body  meals  a  better  grave.    Hrr**»J. 

Heedful  (med'ful),  a.    Worthy  of  meed  or 

reward;  deserving. 
Meedfully  (mcd'ful-li),  adv.    According  to 

meed  or  desert;  suitably. 

A  wiuhl.  without  needful  compulsion,  ought  mrej. 
/.//rlo  be  rewarded.  cL«ar. 


MEET 

Meek  (mekX  a.  (O.E.  tnelc,  meoke,  weak, 
SK.,  properly  a  Scandinavian  word  ;  Sw. 
miuk,  Icel.  tnjukr,  soft,  meek,  Dau.  myg, 
pUant,  supple;  Goth,  mukg,  soft,  mild,  meek.  ] 

1.  Mild  of  temper;  soft;  gentle;  submissive; 
not  easily  provoked  or  irritated ;  yielding ; 
given  to  forbearance  under  Injuries. 

Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  mre*,  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  eanh. 

Num.  xii.  3. 

2.  Expressing  or  characterized  by  meek- 
ness.    'Sorrow  unfeign'd  and  humiliation 
meek. '    Milton. 

Meek,  Meeken  (mek,  mek'n),  v.t.  To  make 
meek;  to  soften;  to  render  mild. 

To  nurture  him,  to  humble,  to  inetk,  and  to  t  :ach 
him  God's  ways.  Tjmdntt. 

Where  nuttttteii  sense  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell.  Thomson. 

Meek-eyed  (mek'id),  a.  Having  eyes  indi- 
cating meekness. 

The  ntetk-ry'd  Morn  appears,  mother  of  dews. 
Thomson. 

Meekly  (mSkli),  adv.  Mildly;  gently;  sub- 
miaaively;  humbly;  not  proudly  or  roughly. 

And  this  mis-seeming  discord  metkly  lay  aside. 
Spenser. 

Meekness  (mek'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  meek;  softness  of  temper;  mildness; 
gentleness;  forbearance  under  injuries  and 
provocations;  submission  to  the  divine  wfll 
without  murmuring  or  peevishness. 

Meekness  is  a  grace  which  Jesus  alone  inculcated, 
and  which  no  ancient  philosopher  seems  to  have 
understood  or  recommended.  Bue&mitister. 

Meer.tMeeret  (mer),  a.  Mere;  unmixed; 
absolute. 

Meer  (mer),  n.    A  mere  or  lake. 

Meer  (mer),  n.    A  boundary.    See  MERE. 

Meere  t  (mer),  v.t.    To  bound. 

Meerkat  (nuVkat).  n.  [D.  inter,  sea,  and 
/..//.  a  cat]  A  South  African  animal  of  the 
genus Cynictis(C  Levattlantii),  allied  to  the 
ichneumon.  Its  tail  is  bushy  and  of  re- 
markable length.  See  CYNICTIS. 

Meerschaum  (mer'shum),  n.  [G.,  lit.  wa- 
foam  —  meer,  the  sea,  and  schaum,  foam.] 
l.A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium,  con- 
sisting of  60-9  parts  silica,  26'1  magnesium, 
and  12  0  water,  occurring  asa  fine  white  clay. 
It  is  found  in  Kiircpe,  but  occurs  chiefly  in 
Natplia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  when  first  taken 
out  is  Roft,  and  makes  lather  like  soap.  From 
its  having  been  found  on  the  sea-shore  in 
some  places  in  peculiarly  rounded  snow- 
white  lumps,  it  was  supposed  to  be  petrified 
sea-foam,  hence  its  German  name.  It  is 
manufactured  into  tobacco-pipes,  which  are 
boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and  baked.— 2.  The 
name  given  to  the  pipe  itself. 

See  —  what  a  tntersckauml  This  belonged  to  a 
poor  fellow  I  knew  at  Bonn.  ilannay, 

Meet  (met),  a.  [A.  Sax.  gemet,  fit,  proper, 
intete,  moderate;  Icel.  mcetr,  meet,  worthy, 
from  meton,  Icel.  ineta,  Goth,  mitan,  to 
measure.  See  METE.]  Fit;  suitable;  proper; 
qualified;  convenient;  adapted;  appropriate. 

Ye  shall  pass  over  armed  before  your  brethren  the 
children  of  Israel,  all  that  are  meet  for  the  war. 

Dcut.  iii.  ii- 
lt  was  tnfft  that  we  should  make  merry.  Luke  xv.  33. 
O  Caledonia  1  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  1         Sir  If.  Scott. 
—Meet  ii'ith,\  even  with. 

Well,  I  shall  be  »ittt  with  your  mumbling  mouth 
one  day.  B.  J  onion. 

Meet  (met),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  met;  ppr 
meeting.  \  A.  Sax,  inetan,  gemttan,  to 
meet;  O.Fris.  metan,  Dan.  mode,  Sw.  mota, 
Icel.  mceta,  Goth,  nwtjan,  gamotjan,  to 
meet  From  this  root  are  tricot,  and  motf 
(a  meeting).]  1.  To  come  together  with  by 
approach  in  an  opposite  direction ;  to  come 
face  to  face  with;  to  come  in  contact  with; 
to  join;  as.  I  met  him  coming  up  while  I 
was  going  down;  I  met  several  of  my  frirml- 
to-day;  I  had  arranged  to  meet  them  there. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances.  Judg.  xi  34. 

2.  To  come  together  with  in  any  place;  as,  we 
met  many  strangers  at  the  levee. — 3.  To 
come  in  hostile  contact  with;  to  encounter; 
to  confront;  to  Join  battle  with;  as,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  met  the  French  at  Waterloo 
4.  To  find;  to  light  on;  to  get,  gatii,  or  receive; 
as,  the  good  man  meets  his  reward;  tlit- 
criminal  in  due  time  meets  the  punishment 
he  deserves. 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 

Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first. 

/'0/V 

6.  To  be  equal  or  equivalent  to;  to  satisfy; 
to  gratify;  to  answer;  as,  to  meet  a  demand; 
to  meet  one's  views,  wishes,  and  the  like. 

Thii  day  he  requires  a  large  sum  to  mttt  demands 
that  cannot  be  denied.  Lord  Lytton. 


FAt*.  far.  fat,  fall;       m*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       ndt«,  not,  move;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oU.  pound;       tt.  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  fe?/. 
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MEGARIAN 


—  To   meet   the   ear,   to    strike    the   ear; 
hence,  Jig.  to  be  explicitly  expressed. 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear. 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.     Milton, 

—  To  meet  the  eye,  to  arrest  the  sight  ;  to 
come  into  notice;  to  become  visible.  *  Little's 
leadless  pistol  met  his  eye.'    Byron.  —  To 
meet  half-way,  to  approach  from  an  equal 
distance  and  meet;  fig.  to  make  mutual 
and  equal  concessions,  each  party  renounc- 
ing some  pretensions  ;  to  make  a  compro- 
mise with. 

Meet  (met),  v.i.  1.  To  come  together  by 
mutual  approach;  to  come  face  to  face;  to 
join  each  other. 

And  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispersed,  they  all  have  nut  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote.         Shak. 

2.  To  come  together  in  hostility;  to  encoun- 
ter; as,  the  armies  met  at  Waterloo,  anil 
decided  the  fate  of  Bonaparte. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes.     Milton. 

3.  To  assemble;  to  congregate;  as,  Parlia- 
ment will  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
February.  —  4.  To  come  together  by  being 
extended;  to  come  in  contact;  to  join;  as, 
two  converging  lines  will  meet  in  a  point.— 
To  meet  toith,  (a)  to  light  on  ;  to  find  ;  to 
come  to:  often  with  the  sense  of  an  unex- 
pected event. 

We  met  -with  many  things  worthy  of  observation. 
Bacon. 

(&)  To  join;  to  unite  in  company. 

Falstaff  at  that  oalt  shall  meet  -with  us.    Shak. 

(c)  To  suffer;  to  be  exposed  to;  to  suffer  un- 
expectedly; as,  to  meet  with  a  fall;  to  meet 
with  a  loss. 

Royal  mistress. 

Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince.  Roiue. 

(d)  To  obviate.     'To  meet  with  an  objec- 
tion.'   Bacon.    [A  Latinism.]    [Meet  in  the 
intransitive  sense  is  often  conjugated  with 
to  be  as  an  auxiliary  as  well  as  with  have. 

She  and  I  are  newly  met,  Shak. 

A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 


Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 

Meet  (met),  n.  1.  A  meeting  of  huntsmen 
for  fox-hunting  or  coursing  ;  the  company 
so  met;  as,  there  was  a  large  meet  to-day.  — 
2.  The  place  appointed  for  such  a  meeting; 
the  rendezvous. 

The  mantelpiece,  in  which  is  stuck  a  large  card 
with  the  list  of  the  meets  for  the  week  of  the  county 
hounds.  T.  Hughes. 

Meetent  (met'n),  v.t.  [Meet,  fit,  and  verb- 
forming  suffix  en.  ]  To  make  meet  or  fit;  to 
prepare.  Ash.  [Rare.] 

Meeter  (met'er),  n.  One  that  meets  an- 
other; one  that  accosts  another. 

Meeting  (met'ing),n.  1.  A  coming  together; 
an  interview;  as,  a  happy  meeting  of  friends. 
2.  An  assembly;  acongregation;  a  collection 
of  people  ;  a  convention  ;  as,  the  meeting 
was  dissolved  at  sunset.  —  3.  A  conflux,  as 
of  rivers;  a  joining,  as  of  lines. 

Her  face  is  like  the  milky  way  i'  the  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name. 

Suckling. 

4.  In  England,  au  assembly  of  Dissenters.— 

5.  In  the  United  States,  an  assembly  for  pub- 
lic worship  generally.  —6.  A    hostile    en- 
counter; a  duel.—  SYN.  Interview,  confer- 
ence, assembly,  company,  convention,  con- 
gregation, auditory,  junction,  confluence, 
union. 

Meeting-house  (met'ing-hous),  n.  A  place 
of  worship;  a  church:  applied  in  England 
to  a  house  of  public  worship  for  Dissenters, 
as  distinguished  from  a  church. 

His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were  so 
many  meeting-houses,  but  J  soon  made  him  easy. 
Addison. 

Meetly  (met'Ii),  ado.  In  a  meet  or  fit  man- 
ner; fitly;  suitably;  properly. 

'See  then  all  this  contrariety  of  sects  -meetly  well 
reconciled.  Bp.  Bedell. 

Meetness  (met'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  meet;  fitness;  suitableness;  pro- 
priety. 

Megacephalous  (meg-a-sef'a-lus),  a.  [(Jr. 
megas,  great,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  Large- 
headed;  a  term  applied  specifically  to  plants 
with  large  fiower-heads,  and  animals  with 
large  heads. 

Megaceros  (me-gas'e-ros),  n.  [Gr.  megas, 
great,  and  kerns,  a  horn.  ]  An  extinct  genus 
of  deer,  formed  for  the  Irish  deer,  Irish 


stag,  or  Irish  elk  (M.  hibernicus),  whose  re- 
mains occur  in  the  bogs  of  Scotland  and 
shell  marl  of  Ireland  below  the  peat  or  bog 
earth.  From  the  horns  being  very  wide 
and  flattened,  like  those  of  the  moose  or  elk, 
it  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  a  variety  of  that  animal.  Specimens 
have  been  found  measuring  from  the  foot 
to  the  summit  of  the  antlers  10  feet  4  inches, 
and  from  10  to  12  feet  between  the  tips. 

MegacMle(meg-a-ki'le),?i.  [Qr.megas, great, 
and  cheilos,  a  lip.]  A  genus  of  bees,  several 
of  whose  species,  together  with  species  of 
an  allied  genus  (Osmia),are  popularly  known 
as  leaf-cutter  bees,  from  their  habit  of  cut- 
ting off  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  elm, 
&c.,  which  they  stick  together  and  roll  into 
cases  to  form  their  nests  in  the  trunks  of 
decayed  trees  and  old  rotten  palings.  The 
nest  of  one  species  (M.  muraria)  is  composed 
of  grams  of  sand  glued  together  with  its 
viscid  saliva,  and  is  so  hard  as  not  to  be 
easily  penetrated  by  a  knife.  Another  spe- 
cies (Jf.  Willughbiella)  is  called  the  willow- 
bee,  because  it  frequently  constructs  its 
cells  in  willow-trees.  The  males  have  gene- 
rally dilated  tarsi.  There  are  many  exotic 
species  of  this  genus. 

Megacosm  (meg'a-kozm),  n.  [Gr.  megas, 
great,  and  kosmos,  world.  ]  The  great  world; 
macrocosm.  Bp.  Croft. 

Megalanea  (meg-a-la'ne-a),  n.  Professor 
Owen's  name  for  an  extinct  gigantic  land- 
lizard  occurring  in  the  pleistocene  deposits 
of  Australia.  Its  remains  indicate  its  length 
to  have  been  about  20  feet. 

Megalesian  (meg-a-le'si-an),  a.  [L.  megale- 
gius,  from  Gr.  Megale,  the  Great,  an  epithet 
applied  to  Cybele.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Cy- 
bele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. — Megalesian 
games,  in  Rom.  antiq.  a  magnificent  festival, 
with  games,  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  lasting  for  six  days,  in 
honour  of  Cybele.  The  games  were  scenic 
and  not  circensian. 

Megalichthys(meg-a-lik'this),?j.  [Gr.megas, 
megale,  great,  and  ichthys,  a  fish.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  occurring  most  abundantly  in  the 
lower  beds,  characterized  by  large  smooth, 
but  minutely  punctured,  enamelled  scales, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  as  large  as 
5  inches  in  diameter,  indicating  a  fish  of 
great  size.  The  jaws  were  furnished  with 
immense  laniary  teeth,  closely  resembling, 
but  much  larger  than,  those  of  the  largest 
modern  reptile.  Several  species  have  been 
described  from  the  carboniferous  strata  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land. 

Megalithic  (meg-a-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  megas, 
great,  and  lithog,  stone.]  Consisting  of 
large  stones;  specifically,  applied  to  ancient 
structures  or  monuments,  consisting  of  large 
unhewn  stones,  including  menhirs,  crom- 

.  lechs,  dolmens,  and  the  early  Cyclopean 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  &c. 

Megalodon  (me-gal'6-don),  n.  [Gr.  megas, 
megale,  great,  and  odoits,  odontos,  a  tooth.] 
A  genus  of  extinct  bivalves  found  fossil  in 
the  Devonian  strata,  remarkable  for  their 
large  teeth. 

Megalonyx  (meg-a-lon'iks),  n.  [Gr.  megale, 
great,  and  onyx,  a  nail— so  named  from  the 
great  size  of  its  claw  bones.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  edentate  mammals,  allied  to  the  sloth, 
but  adapted  for  a  terrestrial  instead  of  an 
arboreal  life,  found  in  the  upper  tertiaries 
of  America.  It  appears  to  have  somewhat 
resembled  the  Megatherium,  but  to  have 
been  about  a  third  smaller. 

Megalophonous  (meg-a-lof'o-nus),  a.  [Gr. 
megas,  megale,  great,  and  phone,  voice.] 
Having  a  loud  voice.  Smart. 

Megalopolis  t  (meg-a-lop'o-lis),  n.  [Gr.  me- 
gas, megale,  great,  andpolis,  city.]  A  chief 
city;  a  metropolis. 

Megalopsychy  (meg-a-lop'si-ki),  n.  [Gr.  me- 
gas, megale,  great,  and  psyche,  the  soul.] 
Magnanimity;  greatness  of  soul.  [Hare.] 

Megalosaur  (meg'a-16-sar),  n.  A  fossil 
carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Megalo- 
saurus. 

Megalosaurus  (meg'a-lo-sa/'rus),  n.  [Gr. 
megas,  megale,  great,  and  saitros,  a  lizard.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  deinosaurian  reptiles,  com- 
bining the  characters  of  the  monitors  and 
crocodiles,  found  in  the  oolite  and  Wealden 
strata.  Only  one  species,  the  Megalosaur, 
has  been  referred  to  the  genus.  Its  length 
has  been  estimated  at  between  40  and  50 
feet,  the  femur  and  tibia  each  measuring 
about  3  feet  in  length,  giving  a  length  of 
almost  two  yards  to  the  hind  leg.  Its 


powerful,  pointed,  and  trenchant  teeth  indi- 
cate its  carnivorous  habits,  and  from  its 
gigantic  size  and  strength  it  must  have  been 
very  destructive  to  other  animals. 


i,  Megalosaurus  restored.      2,  Tooth  of  do. 
3,  Jaw  of  do. 

MegalOtls  (meg-a-16'tis),  n.  [Gr.  megas,  me- 
gaie,  great,  and  dins,  otos,  an  ear.]  A  genua 
of  African  digitigrade  carnivorous  mam- 
mals belonging  to  the  Canidae  or  dog  family, 
characterized  by  the  large  size  of  their  ears; 
the  fennecs.  They  resemble  the  fox  in  gene- 
ral form,  and  in  having  a  bushy  tail,  but 
their  large  bright  black  eyes  are  adapted 
for  diurnal,  not  for  nocturnal  vision.  They 
are  about  10  inches  long  and  5  high,  and 
feed  mostly  on  insects,  especially  the  locust, 
but  partly  on  dates  and  other  vegetable 
food. 

Megaphyton  (meg-a-fi'ton),  n.  [Gr.  megas, 
great,  and  phyton,  a  plant.]  An  extinct 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Co- 
niferse,  found  in  the  coal-measures. 

Megapode  (meg'a-pod),  n.  A  gallinaceous 
bird  of  the  genus  Megapodius  (which  see). 

Megapodidse  (meg-a-pod'i-de),  n.  pi  [See 
MEGAPODIUS.]  A  family  of  birds  peculiar 
to  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  the 
mound  birds.  Besides  the  jungle-fowl  (Me- 
gapodius, which  see)  it  comprises  the  brush 
turkey  of  the  colonists  (Talegalla  Lathami) 
(see  BRUSH-TURKEY)  and  the  native  pheasant 
(Leipoa  ocellata).  (See  LEIPOA.)  The  family 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Australian  repre- 
sentative of  the  Phasianidse. 

Megapodius  (meg-a-po'di-us),  n.  [Gr.  me- 
gas, great,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.  ]  A  genus 
of  rasorial  birds  with  large  feet.  The  best 
known  and  most  remarkable  species  is  the 
Australian  jungle -fowl  (M.  tumulus),  a 
large  bird,  remarkable  for  erecting  consi- 
derable mounds,  composed  of  earth,  stones, 


Jungle-fowl  (Megapodiits  tumulus). 

decayed  leaves,  &c. ,  sometimes  15  feet 
high  and  150  in  circumference,  and  in  the 
centre  of  which,  at  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  it 
deposits  its  eggs,  leaving  them  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  fermenting  vegetable 
mass.  These  mounds  are  very  abundant  in 
the  islands  about  Endeavour  Strait  and 
round  Cape  York,  as  well  as  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  and  were  at  first  taken 
for  sepulchral  tumuli. 

Megapolis  t  (me-gap'o-lis),  n.  [Gr.  megas, 
great,  and  polis,  a  city.]  A  metropolis. 

Amadavad  .  .  .  is  at  this  present  the  megafolis  of 
Cambaya.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Megaptera  (me-gap'ter-a),  n.  [Gr.  megas, 
great,  and  pteron,  a  wing,  a  fin.]  A  genus 
of  whales  of  the  family  Baltenidse,  including 
the  hump-backed  whales,  remarkable  for 
the  great  length  of  their  flippers,  which 
measure  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  body. 

Megarian,  Megaric  (me-ga'ri-an,  me-gar'- 
ik),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Megara,  a  city  of 
ancient  Greece. — Megarian  school,  a  school 
of  philosophy  founded  at  Megara  by  Euclid, 


ch.  c/iain;      Ch,  Sc.  locA; 
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zh,  azure.— See  KET. 
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MELANCHOLY 


•  nmtlTt  of  the  eHy,  and  *  dimple  of  Soc- 
ratea.  It  wai  remarkable  for  the  subtlety 
of  lu  logic. 


of  the  lour  microscope  ior  vuc  CJMUI 

of  bodies  of  considerable  dimensions 

Henipore  (meg-a-spor),  n.    [Or.  meg™, 

iJSt^ndVra,  a  «ed  )   One  of  the  larger 

kind  of  reproductive  spores  found  in  lyco- 

Magasi,  MegasM  (me-gaO.  »     s*au>  ** 
MecMtbene  (rneg-as-then),  n.    [Gr.  megai, 

„.,-,,!   :.„.!. -fA.  ..,-.-'.  •>.-•".   !    In  •   •-<  amen 

Eer  of  one  of  the  four  group*  ( Archonto,  Me- 
gasthenea,  Mlcrotthenes,  Ooticoid»)  into 
which  Dana  hu  classified  mammaU,  includ- 
ing the  larger  and  more  powerful  of  the  claw, 
and  comprising  the  order.  Quadrumana, 
Carnlvora.  Herbivora  or  Ungulata,  and  Ce- 
tacea  or  Mutilata:  ipecially  opposed  to  Mv- 
croithene.  See  MICROSTHEITE. 

Megasthenlo  (meg-as.then'lk),  o.  In  tool. 
of  or  belonging  to  the  megasthenea. 

Menratherlldse  ( meg-a-the'rl  1-de),  n.  pi 
Hi?,  megcu.  great,  therion,  a  wild  beast,  and 
eidot,  resemblance.)  A  family  of  extinct 
mammiferons  quadrupeds,  including  Mega- 
therium, Megalonyi,  Mylodon,  *c. 

Megatherium  (meg-a-the'ri-um),  n.  [Or. 
megai,  great,  and  Otfrion,  a  wild  beast  ]  A 
fossil  genus  of  edentate  nmmmnls,  allied  to 
the  sloths,  but  having  feet  adapted  for 
walking  on  the  ground,  found  in  the  upper 


Megatherium  restored. 

tertiary  or  pampean  deposits  of  South 
America,  It  was  about  8  feet  high,  and  its 
body  1J  to  18  feet  long.  Its  teeth  prove 
that  It  lived  on  vegetables,  and  its  fore-feet, 
about  a  yard  in  length  and  armed  with 
gigantic  claws,  show  that  roots  were  it- 
chief  objects  of  search. 

Megatherold  (meg-a-the'roid).  n  A  fossil 
mammal  belonging  U>  the  family  Megathe- 
riidse. 

Meggelup  (meg'gel-np),  11.     Same  as  -Ifo- 

Megllp,  Megllph  (me-gilp',  me-gilf).  Same 
as  Magilp. 

Hegrlin  (mc'grim),  n.  [Fr.  migraine,  cor- 
rupted from  I.  hfmicranittin, G.  lifitticranitt, 
half  the  head— feemi,  half,  and  Arranton,  the 
head. )  1.  Properly,  a  neuralgic  pain  in  the 
aide  of  the  head;  periodical  heauache,  cha- 
racterized by  a  vehement  pain  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  head,  sometimes  to  one  side 
of  the  forehead,  and  usually  periodical,  that 
U,  either  exacerbating  and  remitting,  or  ab- 
aolutely  intermittent 

He  accused  tome  of  giving  all  their  customers 
colics  and  mtfrimt.  Tatltr. 

2  pi  In  farriery,  a  name  given  to  a  sudden 
attack  of  sickness  In  a  bone  at  work,  when 
he  reels,  and  either  stands  still  for  a  minute 
dull  and  stupid,  or  falls  to  the  ground  insen- 
sible.  These  attacks  are  often  periodical, 
bat  are  most  frequent  in  warm  weather, 
either  when  the  hone  1s  drawing  uphill  or 
has  been  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  a  hot 
sun.  S  t  A  whim;  a  crotchet;  a  freak. 
Then  are  Us  mefrimi,  firks,  and  melancholies. 

4  Cornish  name  of  the  scaldflsh  or  smooth 
sole  (I'iftta  amoaloua). 

Melboml&n  (ml-bd'mi-an),  a.  In  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  the  small  glands  lying  un- 
der the  Inner  membrane  of  the  eyeUds,  flnt 
described  by  lleOxnniui 

Mtdkle  (mikU  a.  [S,-,-  MICKI.E  ]  Mn.  h; 
great;  large;  big;  pre-eminent  (Old  Kng- 
Uib.  and  Scotch  ] 


Maine  t  (tne'ne).  «-    Same  as  Many. 

S«lne  I  (men). ».  (.    [Another  form  of  menae, 

T  Sai.  mengan.  to  mix.  See  MWOLlJ  lo 
minute 

Melnt  t  PP.  of  meine,  menge  or  minge. 
Kbed;  mingled.  Chaucer. 

Melny t (me'nt),  n.  JO.  Fr.  mavgnee,  TIMWI/V, 
,na£!mec,  metnie,  a  household,  servants,  IT. 
mainada.  It.  mamada,  from  L.L  tnaiuion- 
ata  household,  from  L  mantio,  a  dwelling, 
hali'itation,  from  maneo,  to  stay,  to  dwell. 
See  MANAGE,  MANEGE.  Wedgwood  derives 
it  not  from  L.  maneio,  but  from  mintu  natus, 
one  born  in  a  lower  position.  ]  A  retinue  or 
family  of  servants;  domestics;  household 
attendants;  an  army. 

They  summoned  tip  their  mrin,.  streight  took  horse, 
Commanded  me  to  follow  and  attend. 

Spelled  variously  Meinie,  Meynee,  Menyic, 
Meyne,  Mcny,  )leine,  Sx. 
Melocene  (mi'6-scn),  a.    Same  as  M wwi*. 
Melonlte  (mi'on-KX  n,    [Gr.  meian,  less- 
from  its  low  pyramids.)    A  prismato-pyra- 
midal  mineral  of  the  scapolite  group,  of  a 
grayish-white  colour.     It  occun  massive 
and  crystallized. 

Melosls  (mi-o'sis),n.  [Or, from  nwton.less.J 
Diminution;  a  rhetorical  figure,  a  species  of 
hyperbole,  representing  a  thing  less  than 
It  is. 

Meiostemonous,  Mlostemonous  (mi-o- 
stem'on-usX  o.  [Or.  m«ion,  less,  and  stemon, 
a  thread.]  A  term  applied  to  plants  in 
which  the  stamens  are  less  in  number  than 
the  petals. 

Meith,  Meeth  (meth),  n.  [From  mete,  to 
measure  (which  see))  A  mark;  a  sign;  a 
landmark  or  boundary ;  as,  tneeths  and 
marches. 

Melwell  (mi'wel),  n.  A  small  sort  of  cod- 
nsh. 

Meke.t  a.    Meek;  humble. 
Meke  t  «  t.    To  become  meek. 
Mekhltartst  (mek-it'ar-ist).  n.    See  MECH- 
ITAKIST. 

Melaconlte,   Melaconlse   (me-lak'on-it, 
me-lak'on-li),   n.     [Gr.    melai,   black,   and 
Jtonw.powder.]    (CuO)   A  black  or  grayish- 
black,    impure,    earthy   oxide  of   copper, 
found  In  Vesuvian  lava,  and  abundantly  in 
veins  in  powdery  cubes  or  masses  at  Ke- 
wenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior,  and  probably 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  other 
ores.    Its  specific  gravity  is  6  25. 
Melada  (me-la'da),  n.   [Sp.,  pp.  of  melar,  to 
candy,  from  L.  mel,  honey.]    Crude  or  im- 
pure sugar  as  it  comes  from  the  pans,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  molasses. 
Melsena  (me-le'na),  n.   (Or.  inelas,  melaina, 
black.]    Black  vomit:  a  term  adopted  by 
Sauvages  from  Hippocrates  to  denote  the 
occurrence  of  dark-coloured,  grumous,  and 
pitchy  evacuations,  generally  accompanied 
by  vomiting  of  black-coloured  bloody  mat- 
ter.    The  black  vomit  in  yellow  fever  is 
owing  to  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines mixed  with  blood. 
Melah  (me'la),  n.     In  the  East  Indies,  a  fair, 
or  an  assembly  of  pilgrims,  partly  for  reli- 
gious and  partly  for  commercial  purposes. 
Melalnotype  (mc-la'no-tip),  n.    [Gr.  me- 
I  a  hi  a.  black,  and  typo*,  an  impression  ]    In 
photog.  a  positive  process,  of  American  ori- 
gin, deriving  its  name  from  the  black  colour 
of  the  material  which  supports  the  picture. 
Very  thin  sheets  of  iron  are  coated  on  both 
sides  with  a  kind  of  black  Japan  varnish. 
The  side  which  Is  to  receive  the  collodion 
must  be  very  smooth  and  highly  polished. 
When  collodlonized,  excited,  and  in  every 
way  treated  as  in  a  positive  process  on 
glass,  these  plates  yield  beautiful  results 
and  possess  the  great  advantage  of  being 
less  fragile  than  glass  plates. 
Melaleuca   (mel-a-lu'ka),  n.     [Or.  melon 
black,  flnd  Uvlcott,  white — because  the  trunk 
is  black  and  the  branches  white.]    A  large 
Australian  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  nat 
order  Myrtaccie.    They  have  alternate  01 
opposite  flat  or  cylindrical  leaves,  and  yel 
lowlsh,  purplish,  or   crimson    flowen,  ir 
spikes  or  heads.    One  species  (II.  Cajupulf 
is  found  also  In  the  Indian  Archipelago  ant 
the  Malay  Peninsula.     From  this  cajeput- 
oll  U  procured.    See  CAJEPUT. 
Melambo-barlc  (me-lam'bd-bark),  n.    See 

Mnlambo-bark. 

Melampode  (rael'am-pod),  n.  Black  belle 
bore.  Spenter. 

Melampodlum  (mel-am-po'di-um),  n.  [Or. 
melampodion  —  inelaJt,  black,  and  portion, 
dim.  of  pout,  podoi,  a  foot.  ]  1.  A  genus  of 
Composite,  consisting  of  coarse  dlchotomous 


m  r  perennial  herbs.  There  are  nearly 

twenty  species,  natives  mostly  of  tropical 
America. 

Melampyrum  (mel-am-pi'rum),  n.  [Gr. 
7/i<  (a*,  black,  and  pyrot,  wheat  ]  A  genus 
of  annual  plants,  nat.  order  Scrophulari- 
acete,  having  opposite  narrow  leaves,  yel- 
low or  pinkish  ilowers,  and  a  two -celled 
capsule,  with  a  few  seeds  somewhat  resem- 
bling wheat.  They  grow  in  woods,  corn- 
fields, pastures,  Ac. ,  and  are  natives  of  the 
northern  temperate  regions,  four  species 
being  found  in  Britain,  where  they  are  popu- 
larly known  as  cow-wheat.  They  are  said 
to  be  excellent  food  for  cattle,  imparting  a 
richness  to  milk  and  butter. 

Melanagoguet  (me-lan'a-gog),  n.  (Fr  me- 
lanagogue,  from  Or.  mclat,  melcm,  black. 


and  agogoe,  driving,  from  ago,  to  drive  ]  A 
medicine  supposed  to  expel  black  bile  or 
choler. 

Melancholia  (mel-an-kdll-a),  n.  Same  as 
Melancholy.  2. 

Helancholian  t  (mel-an-ko'li-an),  n.  A 
melancholic  (which  see).  'Our  religious 
•no  !iii>i-/>i>tiui>.-,°  Dr.  J.  Scott. 
Melancholic  (mel'an-kol-ik),  o.  1.  Disor- 
dered by  melancholy;  depressed  In  spirits: 
affected  with  gloom ;  dejected ;  hypochon- 
driac.—2.  Produced  by  melancholy;  express- 
ive of  melancholy;  suggestive  of  melan- 
choly; sombre;  gloomy;  mournful;  as,  me- 
lancholic strains.  '  Our  melancholic  friend 
Propertius.'  B.  Jonton. 

Just  as  the  melancholic  eye 

Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky.  Prior. 

3.  t  Unhappy;  unfortunate;  causing  sorrow. 
•Accidents  and  melancholic  perplexities.' 
Clarendon. 

Melancholic  t  (mel'an-kol-ikX  n.  1.  One 
affected  with  a  gloomy  state  of  mind.  '  Mel- 
ancholia, superstitious,  or  infirm  persons.' 
Dr.  Spencer.  —2.  A  gloomv  state  of  mind. 

My  condition  is  much  worse  than  yours  .  .  .  and 
will  very  well  justify  the  melancholic  that,  1  confess 
to  you,  possesses  me.  Clarendot:. 

Melancholily  (meran-kol-i-li),  adv.     In  a 

melancholy    manner ;    with    melancholy. 

•Melancholily  inclining  her  cheek  to  her 

right  hand. '    Keepc. 
Melanchollnesa  (mel'an-kol-l-nes),  n.  State 

of  being  melancholy;  disposition  to  indulge 

gloominess  of  mind. 

When  a  boy.  he  (Hobbes)  was  playsome  enough; 
but  withal  he  had  then  a  contemplative  metancfioli- 
ness.  Aubrey. 

Melanchollous(mel-an-k6'U-us),a.  Gloomy; 
melancholy:  generally  used  in  a  ludicrous 
sense.  '  A  melancltoliout  tone.'  Thackeray. 
'  A  lengthened,  mclancholioui  squeal.'  // 
Miller. 

Melancholist  (mel'an-kol-istX  n.  One  af- 
fected with  melancholy. 

The  mtlancholiit  was  afraid  to  sit  down  for  fear 
of  being  broken.  Glanvtlfe. 

Melanchollze  (mel'an-kol-iz),  r.i.  To  be- 
come gloomy  in  mind. 


We  shall  be  apt  to  mtla 
mischances. 


tcholixe  and  dote  on  01 
Harrow. 


Melanchollze  (mel'an-kol-iz),  v.t.  To  make 
melancholy.  '  MelanchoKzed  old  age  '  Dr. 
U.  More. 

Melancholy  (mel'an-kol-l),  n.  [Gr.  melan- 
cholia, a  morbid  state  of  the  bile  in  which 
It  is  very  dark,  melancholy  madness—  melat, 
in,  / ni mi,  melan,  black,  and  cholf,  bile.) 

1.  A  mental  disease,  supposed  by  the  an- 
ciente  to  proceed  from  a  redundance  of 
black  bile;  a  variety  of  mental  alienation 
characterized  by  excessive  gloom,  mistrust, 
and  depression,  generally  with  insanity  on 
one  particular  subject  or  train  of  Ideas. 

Moon-struck  madness,  moping  melancholy.  Milton. 

2.  A  gloomy  state  of  mind,  often  a  gloomy 
state  that  is  of  some  continuance,  or  habi- 
tual; depression  of  spirits  induced  by  grief; 
dejection;  sadness. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever  musing  melancholy  reigns.          Poff. 

Melancholy  (mel'an-kol-1),  o.  1.  Gloomy; 
depressed  in  spirits;  dejected. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank,  art  thou  melaHcholvt 

2  Calamitous;  afflictive;  that  may  or  does 
produce  great  evil  and  grief;  as,  a  melan- 
choly event.— 3.  Grave  or  gloomy  in  appear- 
ance; suggestive  of  melancholy;  sombre.  'A 
pretty  melancholy  seat,  well  wooded  and 
watered.'  Evelyn. 

We  speak  rashly  of  gay  colour  and  sad  colour,  for 
colour  cannot  at  once  be  good  and  gay.    All  good 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      nAte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fry. 
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colour  is  in  some  degree  pensive,  the  loveliest  is 
inrlanchoty,  and  the  purest  and  most  thoughtful 
minds  are  those  which  love  colour  the  most. 

Rtiskin. 

4.  t  Given  to  contemplation  ;  pensive  ; 
thoughtful.  Bp.  Reynolds. — SYN.  Gloomy, 
sad,  dejected,  low-spirited,  dispirited,  un- 
happy, hypochondriac,  disconsolate,  dole- 
ful, dismal,  calamitous,  afflictive. 

Melanchthonian  (mel-angk-tho  'ni-an),  n. 
A  follower  of  tlelanchthon  in  his  use  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy. 

Melandryidae  (mel-an-dri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
inelan,  black,  drys,  an  oak  or  other  tree 
resembling  it,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
Leach's  name  for  a  family  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  section  Heteromera, 
specially  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of 
the  three  terminal  joints  of  the  maxillary 
palpi.  These  insects  chiefly  reside  beneath 
the  bark  of  trees.  One  species  (Melandrya 
caraboides)  is  found  in  this  country. 

Melanerplnaa  (mel'an-er-pi"ne),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
nwlas,  melanos,  black,  and  herpo,  to  creep.] 
An  American  sub-family  of  scansorial  birds 
of  the  family  or  order  Picida:;  black  wood- 
peckers. 

Melanesia!!  (me-la-ne'si-an),  n.  [Or.  melas, 
black,  and  nesos,  an  island.]  The  term  ap- 
plied to  a  family  of  languages  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  numerous  islands  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Melange  (ma-lauzh),  n.  [Fr.,  from  meler, 
to  mix.  See  MfiLEE.  ]  A  mixture. 

Melania  (me-la'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  melas,  melan, 
black.]  A  genus  of  tluviatile,  operculate 
gasteropods.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  black  colour  of  the  species.  See  ME- 

LANID.fi. 

Melanian  (me-la'ni-an),  n.  A  gasteropod 
of  the  family  Melanidse. 

Melanic  (me-lan'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
melanosis.  — Melanic  deposit,  a  black  colour- 
ing matter  deposited  from  the  blood  under 
special  circumstances.  See  MELANOSIS. 

Melanidse,  Melanlldse  (me-lan'i-de,  mel- 
an-i'i-de),n.p£.  A  family  of  pectiuibranchiate 
gasteropods,  of  the  section  Holostomata  and 
order  Prosobranchiata,  characterized  by  the 
shell  being  spiral  and  turreted,  the  aperture 
often  channelled  or  notched  in  front,  outer 
lip  acute,  and  operculum  horny  and  spiral. 
It  comprises  two  genera,  Melania  and  Palu- 
domus. 

Melaniline  (me-lan'i-lin),  n.  [Gr.  melas, 
black,  and  E.  aniline.]  (C13H13N3.)  A  basic 
substance  obtained  from  chloride  of  cyano- 
gen and  aniline. 

Melanism  (mel'an-izm),  n.  [Gr.  melas,  me- 
lan, black.  ]  In  physiol.  an  undue  develop- 
ment of  colouring  material  in  the  skin  and 
its  appendages:  the  opposite  of  albinism. 

Melanite  (mel'an-it),  n.  [Gr.  melas,  melan, 
black.]  A  mineral,  an  iron-alumina  variety 
of  garnet,  of  a  velvet  black  or  grayish  black, 
occurring  always  in  crystals  of  a  dodecahe- 
dral  form.  Melanite  is  perfectly  opaque. 
It  is  found  among  volcanic  substances, 
chiefly  near  Albano  and  Frascati,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Melanochroio  (meran-6-kro"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
melas,  melanos,  black,  and  chroia,  colour.] 
One  of  the  divisions  into  which  Professor 
Huxley  classifies  the  races  of  men ;  it  in- 
cludes the  dark  whites,  and  is  supposed  by 
him  to  be  sprung  from  an  intermixture  of 
his  Australioids  and  Xanthochroics. 

Melanochroite  (mel'an-6-kr6"it),  ».  [See 
MELANOCHROIC.]  (PbCrO4.)  A  basic  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  found  at  Beresof  in  the  Ural. 

Melanoma  (mel'an-6-ma),  n.  Same  as  Me- 
lanosis. 

Melanopathy  (mel-an-op'a-thi),  n.  [Gr. 
melas,  melanos,  black,  andpattos,  affection.] 
A  disease  of  the  skin,  which  consists  in  aug- 
mentation of  black  pigment,  generally  in 
patches.  Dunylison. 

Melanopsis  (mel-au-op'sis),  n.  [Gr.  melas, 
melan,  black,  and  opsis,  appearance.]  A 
genus  of  fresh-water,  testaceous,  turbinated 
molluscs,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
especially  near  the  Mediterranean.  They 
occur  fossil  in  most  of  the  tertiary  beds  of 
Europe. 

Melanorrhoea(mel'an-o-re"a),  n.  [Gr.  melas, 
melanos,  black,  and  rheo,  to  flow.]  A  genus 
of  very  large  Indian  trees,  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Anacardiacea?.  It  includes  M. 
tintatissima,  or  black-varnish  tree  — the 
theet-tsee  of  Burmah  and  khew  of  Munipoor 
— which  produces  a  wood  of  a  dark  colour, 
so  hard  that  native  anchors  are  made  of  it, 
and  yields  when  tapped  a  varnish  which 
becomes  black  on  exposure,  and  is  much 
valued  for  lacquering  boats,  vessels  designed 


to  contain  liquids,  articles  of  furniture,  and 
the  like. 

Melanosis  (mel-an-6'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  a  growing 
black,  from  melas,  melan,  black.]  In  pathol. 
an  organic  affection,  due  to  the  softening 
of  the  tissue  of  the  part  through  disease, 
especially  tubercles,  in  which  the  tissue 
is  converted  into  a  black,  hard,  homogene- 
ous substance,  near  which  ulcers  or  cavities 
may  form.  The  lungs  are  the  chief  seat  of 
this  affection. 

Melanosperm  (me-Ian'6-spenn),  n.  [Gr. 
melas,  melanos,  black,  and  sperma,  seed.] 
An  alga  belonging  to  the  division  Melano- 
spermeae. 

MelanpspermeaB(niel-an-6-sperm'e-e),ra.pi. 
A  division  of  alga;,  characterized  by  their 
dark  olivaceous  spores.  This  division  con- 
tains many  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant algsc,  especially  the  large  brown  sea- 
weeds which  seem  in  all  countries  to  form 
the  extreme  limit  of  seaweed  growth. 

MelanotiC  (mel-an-ot'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
melanosis. 

Melanotype  (me-lan'6-tip),  n.  Same  as 
Melainotype. 

Melanterite  (me-lan'ter-it),  n.  [Gr.  melas, 
melan,  black.]  A  mineralogical  name  of 
the  native  sulphate  of  iron. 

Melanthacese  (mel-an-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
melanthes,  having  black  blossoms — melas, 
black,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  A  nat.  order 
of  poisonous  endogens,  consisting  of  bulb- 
ous, tuberous,  and  fibrous  rooted  plants, 
with  or  without  stems,  and  having  parallel- 
veined  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  three-parted 
capsule.  There  are  about  130  species,  natives 
of  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  which 
resemble  crocuses  and  some  small  lilies. 
The  most  important  species  are  medical 
plants,  as  the  meadow-saffron  (Colchicum 
autumnale),  white  hellebore  (Veratrum  al- 
bum), and  cevadilla  (Asagr&a  officinalis). 
The  root  of  Helonias  dioica  is  used  in  North 
America  as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 

Melanthaceous  (mel-an-tha'shus),  a.  In 
bat.  of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Melan- 
thaceee. 

Melanure,  Melanurus  (mel'a-nur,  mel-a- 
nu'rus),  n.  [Gr.  melas,  melan,  black,  and 
oura,  a  tail.  ]  A  small  fish  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Sparws  melanurus  of  Linnaeus, 
a  species  of  gilthead. 

Melaphyre  (mel'a-fir),  n.  A  compact  black 
or  blackish-gray  trap-rock,  consisting  of  a 
matrix  of  labradorite  and  augite,  in  which 
are  imbedded  crystals  of  the  same  minerals, 
and  sometimes  uniaxial  mica,  hornblende, 
and  iron  pyrites.  It  contains  less  iron  and 
is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  dolerite,  into 
which  it  sometimes  passes. 

Mela-rosa,  Mella-rosa  (mel'a-ro-za),  n. 
[It.  mela,  an  apple,  and  rosa,  a  rose.  ]  The 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Citrus,  probably 
a  variety  of  the  lime  (C.  Limetla,  or  sweet 
lime),  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  fragrance  resembling  that  of 
a  rose. 

Melas  (me'las),  n.  [Gr.,  black.]  An  ende- 
mial  disease  of  Arabia,  characterized  by 
dark  or  black  spots  on  the  skin. 

Melasma  (me-las'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  a  black  or 
livid  spot,  from  melas,  black.]  A  disease 
of  aged  persons,  in  which  a  black  spot  ap- 
pears upon  the  skin,  especially  of  the  ex- 
tremities, which  soon  forms  a  foul  ulcer. 
Called  also  Melasmic. 

Melasmic  (me-las'mik),  n.    See  MELASMA. 

Melasoma  (mel-a-so'ma),  n.  [Gr.  melas, 
black,  and  soma,  body.]  A  very  extensive 
family  of  heteromerous  coleoptera,  so  called 
from  the  black  colour  of  the  species;  it  is 
the  Tenebrionidse  of  Leach.  It  contains 
three  large  genera,  Pimelia,  Blapsi,  and 
Tenebrio. 

Melasses  (me-las'ez),  n.  sing.  [Fr.  mdlasse, 
It.  melassa,  from  L.  mel,  honey.  ]  Same  as 
Molasses. 

Melastoma  (me-las'to-ma),  n.  [Gr.  melas, 
black,  and  stoma,  mouth,  from  the  fruit  of 
some  of  the  species,  when  eaten,  staining 
the  lips  black.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  of  about 
forty  species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  North 
Australia,  and  Oceania,  the  type  of  the  nat. 
order  Melastomaeese.  They  are  shrubs, 
usually  covered  with  harsh  hairs;  the  flowers 
are  large,  white,  rose-coloured  or  purple, 
and  the  entire  leaves  three  to  seven  nerved. 
The  leaves  of  M.  malabathrica,  an  East 
Indian  species,  are  used  by  the  natives 
where  it  grows  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  mucous  discharges. 

Melastomaceaa  (mel'a-sto-ma"se-e),  ».  pi. 
An  extensive  nat.  order  of  polypetalous 


exogens,  nearly  related  to  Myrtacese,  but 
theydifferremarkablyin  the  anthers,  which 
usually  open  by  pores,  and  are  inflexed  in 
bud,  while  the  stamens  are  usually  declinate 
and  of  two  forms.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees, 
rarely  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves,  often  prominently  three  or  five 
nerved,  and  often  handsome  flowers.  They 
receive  their  name  from  the  fruit  of  some 
of  the  species  staining  the  lips  of  a  black  or 
deep  purple  colour.  The  species,  of  which 
about  1200  are  known,  abound  chiefly  in 
tropical  countries,  especially  in  South  and 
West  America. 

Melastomaceous  (mel'a-sto-ma"shus),  a. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  nat.  order  Mel- 
astomaceae. 

Melchisedician  (mel-kiz'e-di"shan),  n.  One 
of  a  sect  in  the  third  century  who  affirmed 
Melchisedec  to  be  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  paid  him  divine  adoration.  Some  re- 
garded him  as  even  superior  to  Christ. 
Written  also  Melchizedecian. 

Melchite  (melk'it),  n.  One  of  an  eastern 
sect  of  Christians  who,  while  adhering  to  the 
ceremonies  and  liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church, 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  such  members  of  the 
Greek  community  as  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Melchizedecian(mel-kiz'e-di"shan),n.  Same 
as  Melchixedician. 

Melder(merder),  n.  [Icel.  meldr,  flour  or 
corn  in  the  mill,  from  mala,  to  grind.  See 
MEAL.  ]  The  quantity  of  meal  ground  at  one 
time.  [Scotch.] 

That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 

Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller.      Burns. 

Mele.t  n.    Meal;  dinner,  <&c.     Chaucer. 

MeleagrinsB  (mel'e-a-gri"ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub- 
family of  the  Phasianidse,  or  pheasant  fam- 
ily, comprising  the  turkeys  and  guinea- 
fowl. 

Meleagris  (mel-e-a'gris),  n.  A  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Phasianidse,  including 
the  turkeys.  See  TURKEY. 

Melee  (ma-la),  n.  [Fr. ,  a  participial  substan- 
tive from  meler,  to  mix,  O.Fr.  mesler,  Pr. 
mesclar,  L.L.  misculare,  a  freq.  of  misceo, 
to  mix.]  A  fight  in  which  the  combatants 
are  mingled  in  one  confused  mass;  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict ;  an  affray ;  a  scuffle ;  a 
mellay. 

Meleguetta-pepper  (mel-e-gwet'a-pep'er), 
n.  Same  as  Maiaguetta-pepper. 

Helena  (me-le'na),  n.    Same  as  Melcena. 

Meles  (meles),  n.  [L.,  a  badger.]  .A  genus 
of  plantigrade  mammals  forming  according 
to  some  zoologists  the  type  genus  of  the 
family  Melidao,  but  by  others  referred  to 
the  family  Ursidse  ( bears ),  forming  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  them  and  the 
weasels  and  otters  (Mustelidas);  the  badgers. 
See  BADGER. 

Meletian  (me-le'shan),  n.  Eccles.  (a)  a  fol- 
lower of  Meletius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who 
refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  lapsed 
on  their  repentance.  (6)  A  follower  of  St. 
Meletius  in  the  schism  of  Antioch  in  the 
fifth  century. 

Mele-tide,t  n.  [itele,  for  meal,  and  tide, 
time.]  Meal-time.  Chaucer. 

Melia  (me'li-a),  n.  [Gr.,  the  ash,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  leaves.]  A  small  genus 
of  trees,  nat.  order  Meliaceaj,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  Sf.Azadirachta, 
or  margosa,  is  an  evergreen  which  grows 
to  the  height  of  40  feet,  and  bears  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Its  bark  yields  a  bitter  used  as  a  tonic,  its 
seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil,  and  its  trunk  a 
tenacious  gum.  M.  Azedarach,  sometimes 
called  Persian  lilac,  pride  of  India,  and 
bead-tree,  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  India, 
and  much  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  southern 
Europe.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
a  powerful  vermifuge. 

Meliacese  (me-li-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order 
of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  distinguished 
by  their  stamens  being  united  into  a  tube. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  and  trees  chiefly  inha- 
biting tropical  Asia  and  America,  and  the 
species  possess  bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent 
properties.  They  have  small  panipulate 
flowers,  and  often  pinnate  leaves. 

Melibean,  Melibcean(mel-i-be'an),a.  [After 
Meliboeus,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
first  eclogue  of  Virgil.]  In  rhet.  and  poetry, 
alternate;  alternately  responsive;  alternat- 
ing. 

And  Danton  rises  and  speaks,  and  Collot  d'Her- 
bois  rises,  and  Curate  Grergoire.  and  lame  Couthon 
of  the  mountain  rises;  and  in  rapid  Melibtxan  stanzas, 
only  a  few  lines  each,  they  propose  motions  not  a 
few.  CarlyU. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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IU110  (n»Kik).  a.    (lit.  melilu*.  from  nttlot 
•  •rag.)    Belailag  to  tang;  lyriu. 

Halloa  (m.l'1-ka).  n.    Ilk  meUta.  Out  . 
mill*!,  from  L.  aul,  honey  1    A  genus 
gnwM,  two  species  of  which,  M.  umjtora 
much  liked  by  cattle,  and  M.  mUau,  o 
rarer  occurrence,  an  found  in  Britain. 

a  Siberian  species,  attaining 


height  of  3  or  4  feet,  has  been  introduce, 
into   Europe,  and   yields   •  couaiderabl 
bulk  of  herbage. 
MellceriB  (me-Us'er-ls),  n.    (Or.  nulMri, 
nuli,  honey,  and  kirot.  wax.)  In  patkul.  a 
encysted  tumour,  the  content*  of  which  re 
serablu  wax  or  honey  in  consistence. 
Mellceroiu  (me-lur-er-us),  a.     [See  IfEL 
CMUS.]    A  term  applied  to  a  tumour  in 
closed  In  •  cyst,  and  consisting  of  matte 
like  honey. 

Mellc-grasi  (mel'ik-gras),  n.  See  HILICA 
MelldJB  (mel'1-deX  ».  pi.  [L.  melt*,  a  bad 
ger,  and  Or.  tidot,  likeness.)  A  family  o 
plantigrade  animals  characterized  by  the! 
elongated  bodies  and  short  legs,  and  by  th 
fact  that  they  have  a  carnauial  tooth  wit] 
•  partly  cutting  edge,  while  In  the  bears  al 
the  teeth  are  equally  tuberculate.  It  in 
eludes  according  to  some  zoologists  the 
badgers,  the  glutton  or  wolverine,  the  grison 
and  the  ratels  or  honey-badgers,  which 
however,  by  others  are  classed  under  differ 
"~*  'imlliM 

Mellllte  (niel'i-lit),  n.  See  MELLITE. 
Melilot  (mel'l-lot),  n.  [Or.  melilalan 
melilotot,  a  kind  of  clover,  so  called  from 
the  quantity  of  honey  it  contained — nuli, 
honey,  and  lotot,  lotus.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Melilotus  (which  see). 
Melilotus  (Mid-!  16'tuB),  n.  A  genus  of  le- 
guminous plants,  sub-order  Papllionacea?, 
differing  from  the  clovers  in  having  race- 
mose flowers.  The  common  yellow  mclilol 
(Jf.  oflcinalit)  grows  wild  In  woods,  limits* 
and  neglected  fields  in  Britain  and  mosl 
parts  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  used  as  I 
medicine,  as  an  ingredient  in  plasters,  poul- 
tices, and  emollient  fomentations,  white 
raelllot  (M.  tulgaru  or  levcantha),  common 
In  some  parts  of  Europe,  has  become  natur- 
alized in  Britain.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  a  fodder  plant  under  the  names  of  Cabul 
and  Bokhara  clover.  M.  ccerulea  Is  em- 
ployed in  giving  Its  peculiar  flavour  and 
odour  to  the  Swiss  cneege  known  as  sap- 

Mellorate  (mel'yor-at),  e.t  prct  *  pp.  me- 
liorated; ppr.  meliorating.  |C.  melioro,  me- 
lioratinn,  to  make  better,  from  melior, 
better,  compar.  of  bonus .  good.)  To  make 
better;  to  improve;  to  ameliorate;  as,  to 
meliorate  fruit  by  grafting,  or  soil  by  culti- 
vation. 

Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorau.         Dfnfiam. 
The  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation  has  had  a 
rtettorafinf  influence  on  mankind.      Washington. 

Meliorate  (mCTynr-atX  »  i-  To  grow  better 
Mellorater,  Mellorator  (mel'yor-at-er),  n. 
( 'no  who  meliorates. 

Melioration  (mel-yor-a'shon),  n.  [I,,  me- 
lioratio,  meliorationit,  a  bettering,  from 
melioro,  to  better.  See  MELIORATE  ]  1.  The 
act  or  operation  of  making  or  becoming  bet- 
ter; improvement;  amelioration. 

A  direct  discouragement  of  mrtiorjiton,  as  directly 
rae  law  said  tn  express  terms.  Thou  shalt  not 

2.  pi  In  Soolt  law,  a  term  generally  used  to 
signify  Improvements  mode  by  a  tenant 
upon  the  land  or  farm  which  he  rents,  and 
for  which  he  is  in  certain  cases  entitled  to 
recompense  from  the  landlord 
MeUorlty I  (mul-yor-l-ti),  n.  [L.  L  nulioritai. 
from  L.  melior,  better.)  The  state  of  being 
better. 

^Tl^w^or  of  ««««^v  mud  pre-emlneace  is  a  sign 

Mellphaga(me-l!ra-ga),n.  (Or.  meli,  honey 
and  pHaao,  to  eat  ]  A  genus  of  tenuirostral 
birds,  the  type  of  the  family  Meliphagidic 
(which  see). 

Meliphagan  (rac-Hfa-gun).  n.  A  tenuiros- 
1 1  .il  liird  of  the  genus  Meliphaga. 

MeUphaglds.(mel  l-faj  l-dc).  n.pl.  (Or.meli. 
honey,  and  phaga.  to  eat]  A  family  of 
tonuirostral  inse-sores.  having  a  long  curved 
sharp  bill,  the  tongue  terminstlng  in  a  pen- 
ell  of  delicate  filaments  to  adapt  it  for  suck- 
Ing  honey  from  flowers  or  Juices  from  fruits; 
the  honey-eaters  or  honey  suckers.  They 
abound  In  all  parts  of  Australia.  One  species, 
MrbplMgaor  Ptiloti,  pandatu,.  is  called 
the  nftman  or  rijle-oird  by  the  colonists  • 
™"th_e*.lp2rle"''*'!'Mn'Aa  ""lanophryi.  the 
biU-tnrd.  from  Its  voice  resembling  the 


tinkling  of  a  little  bell.  Pntthentadn 
Kota-Zeelandia'  (the  poe  or  parson  bird 
somewhat  larger  than  a  blackbird,  is  th 
only  musical  member  of  the  family,  and  IK 
besides  great  powers  of  mimicry.  See 

HoUEY-aUCKKK. 

Mellpbacldan  (mel-l-fai'i-dan),  n.  A  bin 
belonging  to  the  family  Meliphagldie. 

Mellphagous  (me-lif'a-gus),  a.  feeding 
upon  honey. 


Melltta  (me-lis'a,  me-liftaX 

[Or.,  a  bee— bees  obtaining  a  great  quantit 
of  honey  from  the  balm  )  A  genus  of  plants 
nat.  order  Labiatm  M.  offlcuialut  (commo 
balm)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
but  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Britain, 
and  common  in  gardens.  There  are  onl 
three  or  four  species  natives  of  Europe  an 
West  and  Central  Asia:  they  are  herb 
with  toothed  roundish  leaves,  and  white  « 


yellowish  blossoms  in  few-flowered  whorls 
It  Is  frequently  used  in  infusion  as  a  commo: 
drink  in  fevers. 

MellBUglnffl  (mcl-l-su'Ji-ne),  n.  pj.  A  sub- 
family of  tenuirostral,  passerine  birds, 
the  family  Trochilidai,  the  straight-bille< 
humming-birds,  the  Floritugincs  of  some 
naturalists. 

Melltsea  (inel-l-Wa).  n.  A  genns  of  butter 
flies  belonging  to  the  family  Nymphalidaj 
and  distinguished  by  their  antennae,  which 
have  a  wide  flat  club.  There  are  severa 
British  species  known  by  the  name  olfritil 
larie*. 

Melithreptinc  (meri-threp"ti-ne),  n.  pi 
(Or.  nuli,  honey,  and  threjitoi,  fed.)  The 
honey-suckers,  a  sub-family  of  tenuirostral 
insessorial  birds,  of  the  order  Meliphagidn; 
Melltose  (mel'i-tosX  n.  [Or.  meli,  honey. 
(CM  HUO,, )  A  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from 
the  manna  which  falls  in  opaque  drops  from 
various  species  of  Eucalyptus  growing  in 
Tasmania. 

Helltta.  See  MELISSA. 
Mellttls  (me-lit'is),  n.  [Gr.  mrlium,  melitta. 
•  bee.  See  MELISSA.  )  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Labiate;  bastard  balm.  M  M, 
littophyllum,  the  only  species  of  erect  habit, 
is  a  beautiful  plant  with  large  and  often 
highly  coloured  flowers,  growing  in  woods 
and  hedges  in  the  south  and  south-west  ol 
England,  and  occurring  throughout  central 
anu  southern  Europe. 

Hell  (mel),  n.    A  wooden  mallet.    [Scotch.] 
Mell,  Melle  (mel),  v.t.    [Fr.  mtler,  to  mix 
to  mingle.    See  MSLEE.)  To  mix;  to  blend. 
(Old  English  and  Scotch.) 
MeU,  Melle  (mel), ».  i.  [Obsolete  and  Scotch.  ] 

1.  To  meddle ;  to  intermeddle  or  interfere ; 
to  have  to  do  with. 

Hence,  ye  profane,  meli  not  with  holy  things. 
£p  flail 

2.  To  contend  In  fight. 

Hell  t  (mel),  11.    [L.  mel.]    Honey.     •  Mell 

nor  gall.'     Warner. 
Mellay,  Melley  (melld),  n.    [Soe 

A  melee;  a  conflict 

He  rode  the  mellay,  lord  of  the  ringing  lists. 

So  that  Russians  belonging  to  the  column,  and 
Russians  belonging  to  the  nght  wing,  and  men  of 
the  Scots  Greys,  and  men  of  the  Jth  Dragoon 
Guards,  were  here  forced  and  crowded  together  in 
one  indiscriminate  mellty.  w.  H.  Rutsell. 

lelle.t  u     A  mill,    chanter. 
lelllferous  (me-lif'ur-us),  a.    (L.  meUifer, 
from  mel,  mellit,  honey,  and  fen,  to  pro- 
duce.) Producing  honey.  'J/eUj/erousplants  ' 
JV.  Grew. 

lelUfic  (mc-lif'ik),  a  Same  as  MeUifermw. 
flelllflcation  (nuvlif  i-kiV'shon),  n.  [L.  mel- 
liflco,  mellitcatmn,  to  make  honey  —  mel 
mellit.  honey,  and  facia,  to  make.]  The 
making  or  production  of  honey. 

Mellifluence  (me-Wia-ens),  n.  [L.  mel 
mellu,  honey,  and  fluo,  to  flow.]  A  flow  of 
sweetness,  or  a  sweet  smooth  flow.  '  The 
pastoral  mellifluence  of  its  lyric  measures.' 
T.  Warton. 

Mellifluent  (me-lif1u-ent),  o.    [L.  melliflu- 
ent, mellifluentix,  and    melliflutw,  honey- 
Iropning.     See  MELLIFLUENCE.)    Flowing 
as  with  honey;  smooth;  sweetly  flowing. 
The  mellifluent  strain. '    dhenilonr. 
[ellifluently  (mc-lif'lu-enUi),  ode.     In  a 
nellitlucnt  manner:  smoothly;  flowing!? 
[elllfluous  (me-liriu-us),  a.    Same MjMl- 
ifluent. 

A  mtlli/lwmt  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight.  Chut. 

:elllfluously  (me-linu-us-U),  "<*»  Same  as 
HeUifluenUy. 

When  amatory  poets  sing  their  lores 

In  liquid  lines  millijliuniily  bland.       Ryrm. 

Melligenous  (me-lij'cn-us),  o.    [L  meUige- 


nuM,  honey-like — mel,  mellvt,  honey,  and 
jBvntu,  kind. )  Having  the  qualities  of  him.  . 
Melllgo  (me-U'go),    n.     [L.]     Honey-dew 
(which  see). 

Melllllte.  See  MELLITE. 
Melllloquent  (me-lil'6-kwent).  o.  [L.  mel, 
melluf,  honey,  and  loquens,  toqiteiititt,  ppr.  of 
loquar,  to  speak.  ]  Speaking  sweetly.  [Rare  ] 
Melllphagan  (me-lif'a-gan),  n.  Same  as 
Meliphagan. 

MelUphagous  (me-lif'a-gus),  a.  Same  as 
Meliiihagout. 

Mellit  (mel'it),  n.  [I.  mel,  mettii,  honey.) 
In  farriery,  a  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a 
horse's  foot,  cured  by  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  vinegar. 

Mellltate  (mel'i-tat),  n,  [L.  mel,  mettit, 
honey.  ]  A  salt  of  mellitlc  acid. 
Mellite,  Melllllte  (merit,  mel'l-IH),  n.  [L. 
mel.  mellix.  Or.  melt,  honey,  and  lithot,  a 
stone.)  Honey-stone,  a  very  rare  mineral, 
first  observed  in  the  beds  of  brown-coal  in 
Thuringia.  The  term  melinite  has  also  been 
given  to  a  mineral  of  a  reddish  or  grayish 
yellow,  found  at  Tivoll  and  Capo  dl  Bove 
near  Rome.  It  occurs  in  very  minute  crys- 
tals in  the  Assures  and  cavities  of  lava.  It 
fuses  into  a  glass  before  the  blow-pipe. 
Mellitlc  (me-lit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  mellite 
or  honey-stone. —Mellitic  acid  (lla  C,  OH),  the 
peculiar  acid  of  the  mellite  or  honey-stone 
of  Thuringia.  It  has  a  sour,  bitter  taste,  is 
very  soluble  In  water  and  also  in  alcohol, 
and  It  crystallizes  In  colourless  needles. 
Mellivora  (me-liv'6-ra),  n.pl.  [L  met, 
mtllis,  honey,  and  voro,  to  devour.)  A 
genus  of  the  Melidic  or  badger  family,  much 
like  the  common  badger  in  their  habits  and 
appearance,  but  exceedingly  fond  of  honey. 
They  are  natives  of  northern  and  southern 
Africa;  the  ratels. 

Melloca,  Melluco  (mel-16Tca,  mel-luTeo).  n. 
[South  American  name.  ]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  nat.  order  BasellaceH!.  *.  tubema, 
a  species  of  the  genus,  Is  cultivated  In  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  New  Grenada,  on  account  of 
its  esculent  tuberous  roots.  In  the  potato 
famine  of  1846  it  was  introduced  into  Britain 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  esculent,  but 
was  found  unpalatable,  and  its  culture  was 
accordingly  abandoned. 
Mellone  (mel'on).  n.  [See  MELLITE.]  A  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  nitrogen  obtained  by 
heating  bi-sulphocyanide  of  mercury,  the 
compound  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  in  the  form  of  a  lemon -yellow 
powder. 

Mellow  (niello),  a.  [Allied  probably  to  such 
words  as  Prov.  O.  moll,  soft,  ripe,  molich, 
mellow,  on  the  point  of  rotting,  moHtgr,  soft; 
and  probably  also  to  L.  mollit.  Or.  mnlntu*. 
Skr.  mridu,  tender,  soft,  sweet,  ripe,  and  to 
E.  meal,  all  belonging,  according  to  Max 
Miiller,  to  the  very  prolific  Indo-European 
root  mar.]  1.  Soft  with  ripeness;  easily 
yielding  to  pressure;  as,  a  melluw  peach  or 
apple;  mellow  fruit.  — 2.  Soft  and  loamy; 
easily  penetrated;  unctuous;  as,  mellow  soil, 

Camomile  sheweth  mellow  grounds  fit  for  wheat. 

3.  Soft  to  the  senses;  rich  or  delicate  to  the 
eye,  ear,  palate,  etc.,  as  colour,  sound,  fla- 
vour, and  the  like. 

Dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime 
Were  mrllffut  music  match'd  with  him.  Tfnnysmi. 
The  tender  flush  whose  mellow  stain  imbues 
Heaven  with  all  freaks  of  light.  Percival. 

4.  Toned  down  by  the  lapse  of  time;  softened 
or  matured  by  length  of  years ;  kindly  dis- 
posed; good-humoured;  genial;  jovial.   'As 
merry  and  mellow  an  old  bachelor  as  ever 
followed  a  hound.'    Irving. 

May  health  return  to  mellcrw  age.      IVordrvrcrth. 

'•  Rendered  good-humoured  or  genial  by 
liquor;  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
liquor;  half-tipsy. 

When  I  am  dead,  may  the  better  sort  say, 

In  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening  when 

mtlltnv. 
He's  gone,  and  not  left  behind  him  his  fellow. 

Dr.  Paft. 

Mellow  (meMo),  v.t.  1.  To  ripen;  to  brinit 
to  maturity;  to  soften  by  ripeness  or  age;  to 
give  richness,  flavour,  or  delicacy. 

On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  rruUow  it  to  wine. 
Addison 

I  To  soften;  to  pulverize;  as,  earth  Is  mel- 
'aaed  by  frost-  S.  To  tone  or  smooth  down; 
x>  soften  In  character;  to  render  more  per- 
fect; to  mature;  to  Improve. 

Memory  softens  and  subdues  many  a  harsh  tint. 
mfllavt  many  an  incongruity.  Lever. 


File.  Or.  Ut,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin; 


nfite,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abuue;     J,  Sc.  ley. 
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Mellow  (niello),  v.i.  1.  To  become  soft;  to  be 
ripened,  matured,  or  brought  to  perfection. 
'To  ripe  and  mellow  there.'  Donne.— 2.  To 
soften  in  character;  to  become  toned  down. 

This  country,  gradually  softening  towards  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mr.  B.  s  retreat,  there  mellowed 
into  a  rustic  landscape.  Dickt>ts. 

Mellowly  (mel'16-li),  adv.    In  a  mellow 

manner. 
Mellowness  (mel'16-nes),  n.   1.  The  state  or 

qualityof  being  mellow;  ripeness;  maturity; 

softness  or  richness  to  the  eye,  ear,  palate, 

and  the  like. 

In  thee  all  passion  becomes  passionless, 
Touched  by  thy  spirit's  mellowness.      Tennyson. 

2.  In  painting,  a  richness  of  tone  in  an  old 
picture;  absence  of  harsh  colouring  in  a  new 
one. 
Mellowy  (mel'16-i),  a.    Soft;  unctuous. 

Whose  metlffwy  glebe  doth  bear 
The  yellow  ripen'd  sheaf.  Drayton, 

Melocactus  (mel-6-kak'tus),  n.  [Melon 
and  cactiis.}  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Cactaceae,  characterized  by  the  flowers  being 
produced  in  a  hemispherical  or  cylindrical 
head  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  which  consists 
of  a  dense  mass  of  bristly  wool  and  slender 
spines,  from  amongst  which  the  small  ephem- 
eral flowers  scarcely  emerge.  The  plants 
themselves  consist  of  simple  fleshy  stems  of 
a  globular  or  conical  form,  with  numerous 
prominent  ribs  armed  with  fascicles  of  stiff 
spines  placed  at  regular  distances.  There 
are  numerous  species,  principally  natives 
of  the  West  Indies.  3/.  communis  is  called 
the  Turk's-cap  cactus,  from  the  flowering 
portion  on  the  top  of  the  plant  being  of  a  cy- 
lindrical form  and  red  colour  like  a  fez  cap. 

Melocoton,  Melocotoon  (raero-ko-ton"),  n. 
[Sp.  melocoton,  a  peach-tree  grafted  into  a 
quince-tree,  or  the  fruit  of  the  tree;  It.  me- 
locotogno,  quince-tree ;  L.  malum  cotoneum 
or  Cydoniurn,  a  quince,  from  Cydonia,  in 
Crete,  whence  it  came.]  A  quince ;  also,  a 
large  kind  of  peach. 

Melqdeon(me-16'de-on),n.  [From melody, GT. 
melodia.  See  MELODY.]  1.  A  wind-instru- 
ment furnished 'with  metallic  free  reeds 
and  a  keyboard,  whose  keys  open  valves  by 
which  the  wind  from  the  bellows,  worked 
by  the  performer's  feet,  is  admitted  to  the 
reeds.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  harmonium. 
Called  also  Reed-organ.— -2.  A  music-hall. 

Melodic  (me-lod'ik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
melody;  relating  to  or  made  up  of  melody. 

Melodies  (me-lod'iks),  n.  That  branch  of 
the  science  of  music  which  investigates  the 
laws  of  melody  and  the  pitch  of  tones. 

Melodious  (me-16'di-us),  a.  [See  MELODY.] 
Containing  or  characterized  by  melody ; 
musical;  agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a  sweet 
succession  of  sounds;  as,  a  melodious  voice; 
melodiotis  strains.  '  Music  more  melodious 
than  the  spheres.'  Dryden. 

Melodiously  (me-16'di-us-li),  adv.  In  a  me- 
lodious manner;  musically. 

Melodiousness  (me-16'di-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  melodious,  or  of  being  agree- 
able to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  succession  of 
sounds;  musicalness. 

Melodist  (mel'o-dist),  n.  1.  A  composer  or 
singer  of  melodies. — 2.  A  collection  of  melo- 
dies, tunes,  or  songs. 

Melodize  (mel'o-diz),  v.t,  pret.  &  pp.  melo- 
dized; ppr.  melodizing.  To  make  melodious. 

Melodize  (mel'o-dlz),  v.i.  To  compose  or 
sing  melodies. 

Melodrama  (mel-6-dra'ma),  n.  [Gr.  melos, 
a  song,  and  drama,  drama.]  Originally  and 
strictly,  that  species  of  drama  in  which 
the  declamation  of  certain  passages  is  in- 
terrupted by  music,  but  now  the  term  has 
come  to  designate  a  romantic  play,  generally 
of  a  serious  character,  in  which  effect  is 
sought  by  startling  incidents,  striking  situa- 
tions, exaggerated  sentiment  and  thrilling 
denouement,  aided  by  splendid  decoration 
and  music. 

Melodramatic,  Melo  dramatical  (mel'o- 
dra-mat"ik,  mero-dra-mat"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to,  suitable  for,  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  melodrama.  'Full  of  contortion 
and  melodramatic  postures.'  Sir  0.  C. 
Leiois. 

Melodramatically  (mel'6-dra-mat"ik-al-li), 
adv.  In  a  melodramatic  manner ;  in  the 
manner  of  an  actor  of  melodrama ;  in  an 
affected  and  exaggerated  manner  assumed 
for  effect. 

The  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  himself  advanced 
and  tnelodra- 
crowd  his  in- 
Gazette. 
Dickens. 

Melodramatist  (mel-6-dra'mat-ist),  71.  One 


maticatly  testified  by  gestures  to  the  cro 
effaceable  obligation  to  the  Jiatauswill  Ga, 


who  is  versed  in  melodramas  or  who  writes 
them. 

Melodrame  (mel'd-dram),  n.  Same  as  Melo- 
drama (which  see). 

Melody  (mel'6-di),  n.  [Gr.  melodia,  a  tune, 
a  choral  song— melos,  a  limb,  a  part,  and 
ode,  a  song.]  An  agreeable  succession  of 
sounds ;  sweetness  of  sound ;  music ;  as,  a 
voice  full  of  melody ;  the  melody  of  birds. 
'  While  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ring- 
ing.' Shelley. 

The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush.     Shak. 

Specifically,  in  music,  (a)  a  succession  of 
simple  sounds  produced  by  a  single  voice 
or  instrument,  and  so  regulated  and  modu- 
lated as  to  please  the  ear  or  to  express  some 
kind  of  sentiment.  (&)  The  particular  air  or 
tune  of  a  musical  piece ;  the  leading  theme 
or  themes  in  a  musical  composition. 

Meloe  (mel'0-e},  n.  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Can tharidce; 
the  oil-beetles.  It  consists  of  those  apter- 
ous species  which  have  the  body  large  and 
distended,  with  the  elytra  short,  oval,  and 
lapping  over  each  other  at  the  base  of  the 
suture.  When  alarmed  these  insects  emit 
from  the  joints  of  the  legs  an  oily  yellow- 
ish liquor.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  they  are 
used  instead  of  the  blister-fly,  or  are  mixed 
with  it.  The  larva?  attach  themselves  to 
bees,  whose  eggs  they  destroy,  and  within 
the  egg  membranes  are  hatched,  supported 
by  the  honey  intended  for  the  young  bee. 

Melolontha  (mel-o-lon'tha),  n.  [Gr.  vnelo- 
lonthe,  a  kind  of  beetle.]  A  genus  of  lamel- 
licorn  beetles,  of  which  the  common  cock- 
chafer (Melolontha  wtlgaris)  is  an  example. 
The  grub  of  this  species  lives  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  is  often  very  destructive. 

Melolonthidaa  (mel-6-lon'thi-de),  n.  pi 
A  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  which 
the  common  cockchafer  (Melolontka  vulga- 
ris)  is  an  example. 

Melolonthidan  (mel-6-lon'thi-dan),  n.  A 
beetle  belonging  to  the  family  Melolonthidaj. 

Melon  (mel'on),  n.  [Fr.  melon,  L.  melo,  an 
apple-shaped  melon,  Gr.  melon,  an  apple 
or  apple-shaped  fruit]  A  plant,  Cucumis 
Melo,  nat.  order  Cucurbitaceie.  It  is  an  her- 
baceous, succulent,  climbing  or  trailing  an- 
nual, cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  hot  eastern 
countries  from  time  immemorial.  The  fruit 
is  the  richest  and  most  highly  flavoured  of 
all  the  fleshy  fruits.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  the  melon,  as  the  Canteloup,  which 
is  reckoned  the  best,  Egyptian,  Salonica, 
and  Persian,  each  of  which  includes  several 
varieties.  In  this  climate  the  melon,  to  be 
raised  to  perfection,  requires  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial heat  and  glass  throughout  every  stage 
of  ita  culture.  The  water-melon  is  the  Cit- 
rullus  vulgaris.^— Musk-melon,  a  variety  of 
Cucumis  Melo. 

Melon-thistle  (md'on-thisl),  n.  A  name 
common  to  the  melon-shaped  cactuses,  as 
those  of  the  genus  Melocactus  (which  see). 

Melopiano  (mel'6-pi-a-n6),  n.  [Gr.  melos,  a 
song,  and  E.  piano.  ]  An  invention  by 
which  sustained  sounds  can  be  produced  on 
a  pianoforte.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  small 
hammers  set  into  rapid  vibration  by  wind- 
ing up  a  spring.  When  a  key  is  struck  and 
held  down  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  causes  a  continuous 
vibration  of  the  string,  producing  a  sus- 
tained and  charm- 
ing sound. 

Melopoeia  (mel-6- 
pe'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  me- 
lopoiia,  from  melos, 
a  song,  and  poieo,to 
make.]  The  art  of 
composing  melody. 

Melotype  (mel'6- 
tip),  n.  A  photo- 
graphic process  in 
which  the  dark 
chamber  is  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the 
pictures  can  be  de- 
veloped at  any  time 
after  they  are  tak- 
en. It  is  especially 
valuable  to  tour- 
ists for  use  in  the 
field. 

Melpomene  (mel- 
pom'e-ne),_n.  [Gr. 
Melpomene,  from 
melpomai,  to  sing.] 
l.lnclass.myth.jit. 
the  songstress;  the 
muse  who  presides  over  tragedy, daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  She  is  generally  re- 


Melpomene. — Antique  in 
the  Vatican. 


presented  as  a  young  woman,  with  vine 
leaves  surrounding  her  head,  and  holding 
in  her  hand  a  tragic  mask.  —  2.  A  small 
planet  or  asteroid,  revolving  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  June 
24,  1862,  by  Professor  Hind. 
Melrose  (mel'roz),  n.  [L.  mel,  honey,  and 
roses,  a  rose.]  Honey  of  roses. 

What  I  used  wasa  mixture  of  melrose  with  sixteen 
drops  of  the  muriatic  acid.  Sir  IV.  Ferdyfe. 

Melt  (melt),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  meltan,  miltan, 
also  mneltan.  (See  SMELT.)  Allied  to  Gr. 
meldo,  to  liquefy;  also  to  malt,  mellow,  &c., 
the  s  according  to  Pott  representing  a 
preposition.]  1.  To  reduce  from  a  solid  to 
a  liquid  or  flowing  state  by  heat;  to  liquefy; 
to  dissolve;  to  fuse;  as,  to  melt  wax,  tallow, 
or  lead;  to  melt  ice  or  snow.— 2.  Fig.  to 
soften,  as  by  a  warming  and  kindly  influence; 
to  render  gentle  or  susceptible  to  mild  in- 
fluences, as  to  love,  pity,  or  tenderness. 

For  pity  metis  the  mind  to  love.        Dryden. 

3.  To  waste  away;  to  dissipate.    Shak. 

Melt,  Dissolve,  Tha-w .— '  Two  words,  .  .  .  popu- 
larly confounded,  though  scientifically  very  distinct, 
are  melt  and  dissolve.  The  former  signifies  to  bring 
a  substance  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  condition  by  the 
agency  of  heat  alone;  the  latter  signifies  the  bring- 
ing about  this  result  by  distributing  the  particles  of 
the  substance  acted  on  among  the  particles  of  an- 
other substance  which  is  itself  liquid,  and  this  pro- 
cess is  termed  the  solution  of  the  solid  substance. 
The  term  to  thaw  differs  from  to  melt  in  being  only 
applicable  to  substances  whose  ordinary  condition 
is  that  of  a  liquid,  and  which  have  become  solid  in 
consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  heat,  and  there- 
fore return  to  the  liquid  condition  of  themselves.' 
Chambers' s  Journal. 

SYN.  To  liquefy,  dissolve,  fuse,  thaw,  mol- 
lify, soften,  subdue. 

Melt  (melt),  v.i.  1.  To  become  liquid;  to 
dissolve;  to  be  changed  from  a  fixed  or  solid 
to  a  flowing  state. 

And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.      Dryden. 

2.  To  be  dissolved;  to  lose  substance. 

And  what  seem'd  corporal, 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shak. 

3.  To  pass,  as  one  thing  into  another,  so  that 
the  point  of  junction  is  imperceptible;  to 
pass  by  imperceptible  degrees;  to  blend;  to 
shade. 

The  delicate  gradation  of  curves  that  melt  into 
each  other  by  imperceptible  transitions.  Dr.  Caird. 

4.  To  be  softened  to  love,  pity,  tenderness, 
sympathy,  or  the  like;  to  become  tender, 
mild,  or  gentle. 

Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion. 
Shak. 

6.  To  be  weakened  or  broken;  to  be  sub- 
dued, as  by  fear. 

As  soon  as  we  had  heard  these  things,  our  hearts 
did  melt,  neither  did  there  remain  any  more  courage 
in  any  man.  Josh.  ii.  n. 

Meltable  (melt'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  melted ; 

fusible. 

Melter  (melt'er),  n.    One  who  melts. 

Melting  (melt'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Fusing;  dis- 
solving.—2.  Affecting;  moving;  as,  a  melt- 
ing speech. — 3.  Feeling  or  showing  tender- 
ness. *  A  hand  open  as  day  for  melting 
charity.'  Shak. 

Meltingly  (melt'ing-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  melt- 
ing manner;  in  a  manner  to  melt  or  soften. 
2.  Like  something  melting;  by  the  process 
of  melting. 

Zelinane  lay  upon  a  bank,  that  her  tears  falling 
into  the  water,  one  might  have  thought  she  began 
tftffftttffy  to  be  metamorphosed  to  the  running  river. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Meltingness  (melt'inp-nesX  n.  1.  The 
power  of  melting  or  softening. —2.  Capabil- 
ity of  being  softened  by  some  warming  and 
kindly  influence. 

Melting-pot  (melt'ing-pot),  n.    A  crucible. 

Meltitn  (mel'tith),  ».  [Probably  a  form  of 
meal-tide.]  A  meal.  [Scotch.] 

Melvie  (mel'vi),  v.t.  To  soil  with  meal. 
[Scotch.] 

Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 
Or  •«•<  /wr  his  braw  claithing.       Burns. 

Melyridse  (me-U'ri-de),  n.  pi.  A  group  of 
small  coleopterous  insects,  family  Malaco- 
derraata,  mostly  British ;  type  genus  Mely- 
ris.  The  body  is  ovate,  soft,  and  but 
slightly  convex,  and  generally  of  a  brilliant 
colour,  red  and  green  prevailing.  They  and 
their  larvae  are  found  on  flowers,  which 
they  frequent  to  feed  on  the  smaller  insects 
they  find  on  them. 

Melyris  (me-11'ris),  n.  [Gr.  melouris,  an  in- 
sect mentioned  by  Nicander,  and  not  iden- 
tified.] A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  section  Pentamera,  and 
included  in  the  Halacodermata.  These  in- 
sects are  ordinarily  found  upon  flowers; 
they  are  generally  of  small  size  and  very 
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MEMORY 


Host  of  the  tpectae  an 

'  ?  Contraction    of    Memorandum, 
I  before  a  not*  to  aid  the  memory. 

'nem.  To  remember  to  forget  to  ask 

Old  Whltbread  to  mj  bo.se «e  An. 
Mem.  Not  to  forget  to  lake  of  bee.  Ike  «*• 

The  brewer  offered  me  away.    Dr.  "• 

Member   (mem'ber).  n.    [L.  membrum,  a 
"nib  a  member  of  the  body.)    1.  A  part  of 
an  animal  body  capable  of  performing  a  dis 
Unct  office;  a  vital  organ;  a  «">»•-; 
of  an  aggregate  or  a  wSo^ ;  .peciftc.UyXa) 


Memento  (me-men'toX  n.    [L.,  remember. 

mindful.  M  pers.  ting.  Imper.  of  run/urn, 

to  remember  ]    A  hint,  suggestion,  notice 

or  memorial  to  awaken  memory;  that  which 

reminds 

He  is  but  a  man.  and  seasonable  memmloi  may 
be  useful. 

Memoir  (mem'olr,  mem'war),  n.  [Fr.  me- 
moire  from  L.  memorio,  memory,  from 
manor.  mindful  See  MEMORY.]  1.  A  notice 
of  something  remembered;  an  account  01 
transactions  or  event!  written  familiarly,  or 
at  they  are  remembered  by  the  narrator; 


,  , 

or  moulding,  (f)  One  of  the  pertoos  com. 
poring  a  aociety.  community,  or  the  III 
inimtiridal  forming  part  of  an  aetoclatlon; 
as.  erery  cltlien  it  a  member  of  the  ttate  or 
body  politic  (d)  In  alg  either  of  the  two 
parts  or  aides  of  an  equation  united  by  Uie 

.  Having  limb.: 


rued  chiefly  in  composition;  » 
btrtd  —2  In  her.  a  term  used  of  a  bird  when 
iu  legs  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  to 
the  bird  itself. 

Membership  (mem'bir-abJp).  n.     1.  Toe 
state  of  being  a  member. 

External  church  membership  or  profession  of  the 
true  religion.  *«* 

2,  The  members  of  a  body  regarded  collec- 
tively; community;  aociety;  a».  the  whole 
membership  of  the  church. 
Membracld»(mem-bra'sl-de),n.  pJ.  [Or. 
mcmbrax,  a  kind  of  cicada.  ]  The  tree-hop- 
pert,afarailyofhomopterousinsects,inmany 
respects  resembling  the  Cicadldo,  but  pos- 
sessing  the  faculty  of  leaping,  some  of  them 
to  the  distance  of  5  or  6  feet.  Some  of  them 
are  found  on  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  others 
on  the  stems  of  plants.  This  is  an  exten- 
sive family  of  Insects,  of  the  most  bizarre 
forma.  They  abound  in  South  America. 
Membrane  (mem'branX  »  (L-  memarana, 
a  thin  skin,  parchment,  from  membrum,  a 
limb.)  In  anat.  a  texture  of  the  animal 
body,  arranged  in  the  form  of  lamina),  which 
covers  organs,  lines  the  interior  of  cavities, 
or  takes  part  In  the  formation  of  the  walls 
of  canals  or  tubes.  The  term  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  thin  expanded  parts,  of  various 
texture,  both  in  animals  and  vegetables 
Membrane  Is  generally  divided  into  three 
kinds,  mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous.  The 
lining  of  the  nose,  trachea,  oesophagus. 
stomach,  intestines,  Is  of  the  first  kind;  the 
serous  membranes  form  the  lining  of  the 
sacs  or  closed  cavities,  as  of  the  chest,  ab- 
domen, Ac.  ;  the  fibrous  membranes  are 
tough,  inelastic,  and  tendinous;  such  as  the 
dura  mater,  the  pericardium,  the  capsules 
of  Jointa,  Ac.  —  Inverting  membrane,  the 
first  layer  of  cells  which  assumes  a  distinctly 
membranous  form  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cicatricle  of  the  ovum.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  aerous  layer  of  the  germinal 
membrane.  —Sehneiderian  membrane,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose,  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  sense  of 
smell  are  supposed  to  terminate. 
Membraneous,  Membranaceous  (mem- 
bra'ne-us.  mem-bra-na'shus),  a.  1.  Belonging 
to  or  resembling  a  membrane;  consisting  of 
membranes;  as,  a  mtmbranemu  covering. 

Birds  of  prey  hare  mfmoratateaui  stomachs,  not 
muscular.  Arbuthnol. 

2  In  bot.  thin,  like  membrane,  and  trans- 
lucent. In  general  It  denotes  a  Hatted  leaf 
or  one  resembling  parchment 

Membraniferous  (mem-bra-nifer-us),  a. 
[L.  membrana,  a  membrane,  and  fern,  to 
bear.  ]  Having  or  producing  membranes. 

Membranlform  (mem-bran'l-formX  n.  1  1. 
membrana,  a  membrane,  and/orma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  membrane  or  of  parch- 
ment. 

Membranology  (mem.bra-nol'o-Ji),  n.  [L. 
membrana.  a  membrane,  and  Or.  logoi,  dis- 
course. ]  The  science  which  relates  to  mem- 
branes. [Rare.] 

Membranous  (mem'hran-us),  a.  Belonging 
to  a  membrane  ;  consisting  of  membranes  ; 
resembling  a  membrane;  as,  membranmu 
covering;  nsemoninoui  tissue  —  Membranoia 
cellular  time,  In  but  that  kind  of  tissue  in 
which  the  walls  of  the  cellules  are  eompoaed 
solely  of  membrane.  It  may  be  considered 
at  the  basis  of  the  vegetable  structure, 
never  being  absent  In  plants,  while  many 
an  entirely  composed  of  It  Written  also 
Hembraneout,  Membranacema 


, 

Ject  of  it  or  by  some  one  else  ;  recollections 
of  one's  life;  a  biography  or  autobiography; 
as,  his  memoirt  are  very  entertaining  — 
3.  An  account  of  something  deemed  note- 
worthy ;  a  record  of  Investigations  of  any 
subject,  especially  a  communication  to  a 
scientific  society  on  tome  subject  of  scien- 
tific interest 

Memoirist  (mem'oir-lst),  n.  A  writer  of 
memoirs 

Sir  William  Temple,  the  lively.  agreeable,  and  well. 
informed  essayist  and  memoiritt. 

Memorabilia  (mem'or-a-biri-aX  n.  pi.  [L  ] 
Things  remarkable  and  worthy  of  remem- 
brance or  record. 

Memorability  (mem'or-a-bil"i-UX  n.  Mem- 
orableness.  Craig. 

Memorable  (mem'or-a-bl),  a.  [L.  memora- 
bilit,  from  meinor,  mindful  See  MEMORY.] 
Worthy  to  be  remembered;  illustrious;  cele- 
brated; distinguished.  '  By  tombs,  by  books, 
by  memorable  deeds.'  Sir  J.  Daviet.— 
STN.  Illustrious,  celebrated,  signal,  distin- 
guished. extraordinary,  remarkable,  famous. 
Memorableness  (mem'or-a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  memorable  ;  mem- 
orability. 

Memorably  (mem'or-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner worthy  to  be  remembered. 
Memorandum  (mem-or-an'dum),  n.  pi. 
Memoranda  (mem-or-an'da),  less  common- 
ly uow  Memorandums.  [L.,  something  to 
be  remembered.  See  MEMORY.]  1.  A  note 
to  help  the  memory. 

1  entered  a  "trmorandum  in  my  pocket-book. 
Guardian. 

A  greasy  page  still  extant,  with  many  other  scrawled 
mtmeratiaa  regarding  the  bygone  frequenters  of 
the  house.  Tkackeray. 

Specifically  —2.  In  law,  (o)  a  short  compendi- 
ous note  in  writing  of  any  transaction,  or 
the  outline  of  an  intended  deed  ;  also,  a 
document,  containing  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, Its  object,  amount  of.capital,  liability 
of  its  membert,  Ac.  ,  required  from  every 
joint-stock  company  for  registration.  (I)  In 
diplomacy,  a  summary  of  the  state  of  a  ques- 
tion, or  a  justification  of  a  decision  adopted. 
Called  also  a  Memoire. 

Memorandum-book(mem-or-an'dum-buk), 
n.  A  book  in  which  matters  are  recorded 
to  assist  the  memory. 

Memorandum  -check  (mem-or-an'dum- 
chek).  ».  A  brief  informal  note  of  a  debt 
of  the  nature  of  a  due-bill. 

Memorate  t  (mem'or-at),  v.  t.  [L.  memorare, 
memoratum,  from  nmnor,  mindful]  To 
mention  for  remembrance  ;  to  commemo- 
rate. 

Memoratlve  (mem'or-at-iv),  a.  Adapted 
or  tending  to  preserve  the  memory  of  any- 
thing. Hammond. 

Memorial  (me-md'ri-al),  a.  [I.  memorialis. 
See  MEMORY.]  1.  Preservative  of  memory 
serving  as  a  memorial. 

There  high  in  air.  memorial  of  my  name, 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame 


2  Contained  in  memory. 


Pore. 
The  memorial 


possessions  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind.' 
Watt*.— Memorial  atone,  (a)  same  as  Faitn- 
dation-itone.  (6)  A  stone,  generally  a  stone 
tablet  set  up  on  a  wall,  to  commemorate 
some  person  or  event 

Memorial  (rae-mo'ri-al),  n.  1.  That  which 
preserves  the  memory  of  something ;  any- 
thing that  serves  to  keep  in  memory.  '  A 
more  desirable  memorial  of  his  friend.' 
Matuulay 

Churches    have  names ;    some  as   memorials  of 
peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  of  the  Trinity. 

2.  Any  note  or  hint  to  assist  the  memory;  a 
memorandum;  a  record. 

Mrmoriali  written  with  King  Edward's  hand  shall 
be  the  ground  of  this  history.          Sir  y.  Hayvard. 

3.  A  written  representation  of  facts  made 


to  a  legislative  or  other  body  as  the  ground 
of  a  petition,  or  a  representation  of  facts 
accompanied  with*  petition.~4.  In  diplom- 
acy a  species  of  informal  state  paper  much 
used  In  negotiations,  embracing  such  docu- 
ments as  circulars  sent  to  foreign  agents,  an- 
swers to  the  communications  of  ambassa- 
dors and  notes  to  foreign  cabinets  and  am- 
bassadors. — S.In  law,  (a)  that  which  contains 
the  particulars  of  a  deed,  Ac. ,  and  it  the  in- 
strument registered,  as  in  the  case  of  an  an- 
nuity which  must  be  registered,  (b)  In  Scott 
law,  a  statement  of  facts  bearing  upon  a  par- 
tiuular  point,  doubtful  or  disputed.  In  order 
to  obtain  counsel's  opinion  upon  that  point; 
a  statement  of  facts  and  points  of  law  bear- 
Ing  upon  a  question  in  dispute,  designed  to 
assist  counsel  in  drawing  a  summons  or 
defences,  to  prepare  him  for  an  oral  hearing 
before  a  judge,  and  the  like;  a  brief.— 
6  t  Memory ;  remembrance ;  that  which  It 
remembered  (about  a  person  or  thing). 
'  Precious  is  the  memorial  of  the  just.'  Eve- 
lun.— SYN.  Monument,  memento,  memoran- 
dum, record. 

Memorialist  (me-m6'ri-al-ist),  n.  l.  One 
who  writesamemorial  or  memorials.— 2.  One 
who  presents  a  memorial  to  a  legislative 
or  any  other  body,  or  to  a  p_erson. 
Memorialize  (me-ni6'ri-al-iz),  v.t.  pret.  A 
pp.  memorialized;  ppr.  memorializing.  To 
present  a  memorial  to;  to  petition  by  memo- 
rial. 

He  felt  that  the  mail-bags  were  not  to  be  trilled 
with,  and  he  resolved  to  memorialist  the  rost-omce 
the  very  instant  he  reached  London.  Dukrtis. 

Memoria  Technics.  (me-m6'ri-a  tek'nl-ka), 
n.  [L.]  Lit.  technical  memory;  artificial 
memory;  a  method  of  assisting  the  memory 
by  certain  contrivances;  mnemonics  (which 
see). 

Memorle.t  n.  Memory ;  remembrance.— 
To  be  drawn  to  memorie,  to  be  recorded. 
Chaucer. 

Memorie, t  v.t.    To  remember.     Chaucer. 

Memorial  t  (mem'or-ist),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  causes  to  be  remembered.  'Con- 
science, the  punctual  memorial  within  us.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Memoiiter  (me-mor'It-er),  adv.  [L]  From 
memory;  by  heart;  as.  to  quote  a  passage  of 
an  author  memoriter. 

Memorize  (mem'or-iz),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  mem- 
orized; ppr.  memorizing.  1.  To  cause  to  be 
remembered;  to  render  memorable;  especi- 
ally, to  record;  to  hand  down  to  memory  by 
writing. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorutt  another  Golgotha.  Ska*. 

They  neglect  to  memorise  their  conquest  of  the 
Indians.  Sfenier. 

2.  To  commit  to  memory;  to  learn  by  heart 
Goodrich. 

Memory  (mem'o-ri),  n.  [L.  mcmoria,  mem- 
ory, from  memor,  mindful,  from  memini, 
to  remember]  1.  The  power  or  the  capa- 
city of  having  what  was  once  present  to  the 
senses  or  the  understanding  suggested  again 
to  the  mind,  accompanied  by  a  distinct 
consciousness  that  it  has  formerly  been 
present  to  it ;  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  retains  the  knowledge  of  past 
events,  or  ideas  which  are  past ;  remem- 
brance; recollection.  The  word  memory  is 
not  employed  uniformly  in  the  same  pre- 
cise sense,  but  it  always  expresses  some 
modification  of  that  faculty  which  enables 
us  to  treasure  up  and  preserve  for  future 
use  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire;  a 
faculty  which  is  obviously  the  great  foun- 
dation of  all  intellectual  improvement.  The 
word  memory  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
capacity  of  retaining  knowledge,  and  tome- 
timesapowerof  recallingit  to  our  thoughts 
when  we  have  occasion  to  apply  it  to  use. 
The  latter  operation  of  the  mind,  however, 
is  more  properly  called  recollection. — 2.  The 
act  of  remembering. 

Some  tittle  memory  of  me  will  stir  htm.      Shot. 

8  Thestateof beingremembered;  exemption 
from  oblivion;  continued  existence  in  the 
recollection  of  men ;  that  which  is  remem- 
bered about  a  person  or  event.  '  And  left 
their  memories  a  world's  curse.'  Tennyion. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.       Prov.  X.  7. 

4.  Anything  remembered.  'Put  strange 
memories  in  my  head.'  Tennyion.  —  5.  The 
Ume  within  which  past  events  can  be  re- 
membered or  recollected,  or  the  time  witliin 
which  a  person  may  have  knowledge  of 
what  is  past;  as,  the  revolution  In  Fiance 
was  within  the  author's  memory.—  6.  Me- 
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morial;  monumental  record:  that  which 
calls  to  remembrance. 

•  Be  better  suited  ; 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours. 
I  pr'ythce  put  them  off.  Shak. 

7.  t  An  act  or  ceremony  in  remembrance;  a 
service  for  the  dead. 

Their  Diriges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  shrifts, 

Their  memories,  their  singings,  and  their  gifts. 

Spenser. 

— Memory,  Recollection,  Remembrance,  Re- 
miniscence. Memory  is  the  faculty  or  capa- 
city itself;  recollection  and  remembrance  are 
exercises  of  the  faculty,  while  reminiscence 
is  the  thing  remembered.  Recollection  [L. 
re,  again,  and  colligo,  coltectum,  to  gather, 
to  collect]  differs  from  remembrance  in  im- 
plying more  effort.  To  remember  is  to  keep 
in  mind,  and  things  thus  laid  up  in  memory 
come  to  our  remembrance  without  volun- 
tary or  conscious  effort,  but  we  strive  to 
recollect  things  or  thoughts  past  and  par- 
tially forgotten.  Recollection,  like  reminis- 
cence, is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  recollected;  as,  recollections 
of  the  Arabian  Nights;  but  it  differs  from 
it  in  that  its  object  is  more  complex, 
not  one  scene  or  event,  but  a  connected 
aeries.  Recollection  in  this  sense,  as  well  as 
reminiscence,  being  more  concrete  than  the 
allied  words,  are  frequently  used  in  the 
plural.  Reminiscence  is  scarcely  used  in 
reference  to  past  thoughts,  being  commonly 
used  in  reference  to  past  events;  while  re- 
collection is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
act  of  recalling  mental  operations.  We  nar- 
rate a  reminiscence  of  our  youth ;  we  recol- 
lect the  steps  in  a  long  mathematical  oper- 
ation; we  remember  a  psalm  or  air  laid  up 
in  memory. 

Memphian(mem'fl-an),  a.  [From  Memphis, 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  Egypt.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  Memphis;  Egyptian.  'Busiris 
and  his  Memphian  chivalry.'  Milton. — 
2.  Very  dark :  a  sense  borrowed  from  the 
preternatural  darkness  brought  over  Egypt 
by  Moses. 

Men  (men),  pi.  of  man.    See  MAN. 

Men' (men),  v.t.  ori.    To  mend.     [Scotch.] 

Menaccanite.    See  MENACHANITE. 

iVIenaccanitic.    See  MENACHANITIC. 

Menace  (men'as),  D.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  menaced; 
ppr.  menaaing.  [Fr.  menacer,  It.  mmac- 
ciare,  from  L.minacice,  threats,  from  minax, 
threatening,  mina,  a  threat,  from  root  min, 
seen  in  mineo,  to  project.]  1.  To  threaten; 
to  express  or  show  a  disposition  or  deter- 
mination to  inflict  punishment  or  other  evil 
on:  usually  followed  by  with  before  the 
evil  threatened ;  as,  the  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination menaced  Spain  with  the  horrors  of 
civil  war. 

My  master  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 

Shak. 

The  man  presents  himself  to  their  thoughts,  but  to 
menace  and  alarm  them.  Burke. 

2.  To  hold  out  threats  of;  to  indicate  the  dan- 
ger or  risk  of;  as,  a  hanging  rock  menace* 
a  fall.  '  He  menaced  revenge  upon  the  car- 
dinal.' Shak. 

Menace  (men'as),  n.  [Fr.  menace,  L.  min- 
acioe.  See  the  verb.]  A  threat  or  threaten- 
ing ;  the  declaration  or  indication  of  a  dis- 
position or  determination  to  inflict  an  evil; 
the  indication  of  a  probable  evil  or  catas- 
trophe to  come. 

Though  he  and  his  accursed  crew 
Fierce  sign  of  battle  make  and  menace  high.  Milton. 
The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far. 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war.  Dryden. 

Menacer  (men'as-er),  n.  One  who  menaces 
or  threatens. 

Menachanite,  Menaccanite  (me-nak'an- 
It),  n.  Titaniferous  iron  ore,  a  hematite  in 
which  part  of  the  iron  is  replaced  by  titan- 
ium; a  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  iron  black 
colour,  occurring  in  very  small  rounded 
grains,  imperfectly  lamellar,  and  of  a  glis- 
tening lustre;  found  near  Menachan,  in 
Cornwall,  England. 

Menachanltic,  Menaccanitie  (me-nak'an- 
it"ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  menachanite. 

Menacing  (men'as-ing),  p.  and  a.  Threat- 
ening; indicating  a  threat;  as,  he  had  a 
menacing  aspect. 

Menacingly  (men'as-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  men- 
acing or  threatening  manner. 

Menage  (men-azh'),  n.  [Fr.  menage,  a  house- 
hold; O.Fr.  mesnage,  L.L.  manisionaticum, 
from  L.  mansio,  a  dwelling.  See  MANAGE.] 

1.  A  household. 

Then  she  tried  keeping  house  with  a  female  friend: 
then  the  double  minagc  began  to  quarrel  and  get 
into  debt.  Thackeray. 

2.  Housekeeping;  household  management. 
3.t  A  menagerie. 


Menage  t  (men'aj),  n.    Same  as  Manege. 

Menage  t  (men'aj),  v.t.  To  manage;  to  tram 
horses.  Spenser. 

Menagerie  (me-naj'er-i  or  me-nazh'er-i),  n. 
[Fr.  minagerie.  See  MENAGE.]  1.  A  yard 
or  place  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept. — 

2.  A  collection  of  wild  animals;  specifically, 
a  collection  of  wild  or  foreign  animals  kept 
for  exhibition. 

Menagery  (me-naj'er-i),  n.  Same  as  Mena- 
gerie. 

Menagogue  (me'na-gog),  n.  [Or.  mines, 
menstrua,  and  0170,  to  brinj.'.]  A  medicine 
that  promotes  the  menstrual  flux. 

Menaldt  (meu'ald),  a.  Spotted:  said  of  ani- 
mals. 

Menandrian  (me-nan'dri-an),  n.  One  of  a 
sect  of  heretics,  a  disciple  of  Menander,  who 
to  the  heresies  of  Simon  Magus  added  some 
of  his  own,  maintaining  that  no  one  could 
be  saved  except  those  baptized  in  his  name, 
and  that  all  thus  baptized  were  immortal 
and  incorruptible. 

Mend  (mend),  v.  t.  [A  shorter  form  of  amend, 
from  L.  emendo,  to  free  from  fault— a  for  e 
or  ex,  out  of,  and  menda,  a  blemish,  a  fault.  ] 

1.  To  repair,  as  something  broken,  rent,  de- 
faced, decayed,  or  the  like;  to  restore  to  the 
original  condition;  to  restore  to  a  sound 
or  prosperous  state ;  to  put  into  shape  or 
order  again ;  to  patch  up ;  as,  to  mend  a 
road ;  to  mend  a  chair  or  table ;  to  mend 
a  garment;  to  mend  a  shoe;  to  mend  a 
broken  constitution.  —  2.  To  alter  for  the 
better ;  to  improve ;  to  ameliorate ;  to  cor- 
rect ;  to  rectify ;  as,  to  mend  one's  man- 
ners. 

In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style. 
Shak. 

3.  To  help ;  to  advance;  to  further;  to  im- 
prove. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short,  yet  it 
mends  garden  herbs  and  fruits.  Mortimer. 

This  word  was  formerly  used  with  much 
greater  latitude  than  it  is  now.  Shakspere 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  to  make  up  for  any 
defect  in  any  way,  and  has  such  uses  as  the 
following.— 4.  To  add  to;  to  Increase. 

Over  and  above  Signior  Baptista's  liberality  I'll 
mend  it  with  a  largess. 

[This  meaning  still  survives  in  one  or  two 
phrases,  such  as  to  mend  one's  pace;  to  mend 
one's  efforts.  ]— 5.  t  To  increase  the  value  of 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly. 

You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

6.f  To  adjust. 

Your  crown's  awry, 
I'll  tnend  it,  and  then  play. 

7.  To  make  up  for  by  a  better;  to  improve 
upon. 

Will  you  go  with  me  r  We'll  mend  our  dinner  here. 
Mend  the  instance. 

[We  still  use  such  phrases  as,  You  must 
tnend  that  shot  next  time,  that  is,  make  a 
better  next  time.  ]— SYN.  To  repair,  improve, 
ameliorate,  better,  amend,  correct,  rectify, 
reform. 

Mend  (mend),  v.i.  To  grow  better;  to  ad- 
vance to  a  better  state;  to  improve;  also,  to 
do,  act,  or  behave  better. 

Mend  when  thou  canst ;  be  better  at  thy  leisure. 
Shalt. 

My  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend.        Shak. 

Mendable  (mend'a-bl),  a.   Capable  of  being 

mended. 
Mendacious  (men-da'shus),  a.    [L.  mendax, 

mendacis,  lying,  mentior,  to  lie.]    Lying; 

false;  given  to  telling  untruths. 
Mendacity  (men-das'i-ti),  n.    1.  The  quality 

of  being  mendacious;  a  disposition  to  lie  or 

deceive;  habitual  lying;  falsehood. 

His  mendacity  and  his  falsehood  passed  into  pro- 
verbs. Macaulay. 

2.  A  falsehood;  a  lie.  'In  this  delivery  there 
were  additional  mendacities. '  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mender  (mend'er),  n.  One  who  mends  or 
repairs. 

Mendiant,tn.  [Fr.]  Amendicant;  abegging 
friar.  Chaucer. 

Mendicancy  (men'di-kan-si),  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  mendicant;  beggary;  a  state  of 
begging. 

Mendicant  (men'di-kant),  a.  [L.  mendicans, 
mendicantis,  ppr.  of  mendico,  to  beg  (Fr. 
mendier),  from  mendicus,  a  beggar.  ]  1.  Beg- 
ging; poor  to  a  state  of  beggary;  as,  reduced 
to  a  mendicant  state.  — 2.  Practising  beg- 
gary; as,  a  mendicant  friar.  See  FRIAR. 

Mendicant  (men'di-kant),  n.  A  beggar; 
one  that  makes  it  his  business  to  beg  alms; 
especially,  a  member  of  a  begging  order  or 
fraternity;  a  begging  friar.  'From  car- 
dinals down  to  mendicants. '  Berkeley. 


Mendicatet  (men'di-kat),  u.t.    To  beg  or 

practise  begging. 
Mendication  (men-di-ka'shon),  n.    The  act 

of  begging. 
Mendicity  (men-dis'i-ti),  n.  [L.  mendicitas. 

See  MENDICANT.]  The  state  of  begging;  the 

life  of  a  beggar. 
Mendmentt  (mend'ment),  n.    Amendment 

(which  see).    Bp.  Gordon. 
Mendose  (men'dos),  a.  [L.  mendosus,  faulty, 

counterfeit]    False;  spurious. 
Mends  (mendz),  n.    Amends;  atonement; 

revenge.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

If  she  be  fair,  't  is  the  better  for  her;  and  if  she  be 
not.  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands.  Shak. 

Mene.ttU.    To  mean;  to  intend.    Chaucer. 
Mene.tn.    A  mean  or  instrument. 
Mene,t  a.    Middle.     Chaucer. 
Mene  (me'ne),  n.    A  Chaldaic  word  signify- 
ing numeration. 

And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written,  MENE, 
MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHAKSIN.  This  is  the  interpre- 
tation  of  the  thing :  MKNE  ;  God  hath  numbered  thy 
kingdom,  and  finished  it.  Dan.  v.  25,  26. 

When  she  would  think,  where'er  she  turned  her  sight. 

The  airy  hand  confusion  wrought. 
Wrote  'Mene,  mene,'  and  divided  quite. 

The  kingdom  of  her  thought.  Tennyson. 

Meneldt  (men'eld),  a.    Same  as  Menald. 

Menget  (menj),  v.t.  [See  MINGLE.)  To 
mingle;  to  mix.  Spenser. 

Mengite  (men'jit),  n.  A  black  mineral  oc- 
curring in  small  crystals  in  granite  veins  in 
the  llmen  Mountains,  and  consisting  of 
zirconia,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  titanic  acid. 
Dana. 

Mengretian  (men-gre'shi-an),  n.  One  of  a 
certain  sect  of  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church. 

Menhaden  (men-ha'den),  n.  [Probably  an 
American  Indian  word.)  A  salt-water  flsh 
(Alosa  menhaden).  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Clupeidse,  or  herring  family,  and  abounds 
on  the  shores  of  New  England,  and  is  much 
used  for  manure. 

Menhir  (men'er),  n.  [Celt,  maen,  a  stone, 
and  hir,  high.]  In  archoeol.  a  tall,  rude,  or 
sculptured  stone  of  unknown  antiquity, 
placed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  standing 
singly  or  in  groups. 

Menial (me'ni-al), a.  [O.E. meyneal,&c.,O.FT. 
meignial,  from  mev/nee.  waisgnee,  a  house- 
hold, servants.  See  MEINY.]  1.  Belonging 
to  the  retinue  or  train  of  servants;  serving. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  pressed. 
Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  servants  or  domestic  ser- 
vants; low;  servile;  mean. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most  me- 
nial offices.  Swift. 

Menial  (me'ni-al),  n.    A  domestic  servant; 
properly,  one  of  a  train  of  servants:  mostly 
used  as  a  term  of  disparagement. 
Menildt  (men'ild),  a.    Same  as  Menald. 
Menilite  (men'i-lit),  n.  [Menil,  andGr.  lithos, 
a  stone.  ]  A  variety  or  sub-species  of  opaline 
quartz  found  at  Menilmontant,  near  Paris, 
of  a  brown  liver  colour  in  the  interior,  and 
ordinarily  of  a  clear  blue  on  the  surface. 
It  is  found  in  kidney-shaped  masses,  of  the 
size  of  the  hand  or  larger ;  sometimes  in 
globules  of  the  size  of  a  nut. 
Meningeal  (me-nin'je-al),  a.    Relating  to 
the  meninges. 

Menlnges  (me-nin'jez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  miningx, 
meningos,  a  membrane.  ]  In  anat.  the  three 
membranes  that  envelop  the  brain,  which 
are  called  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and 
arachnoid  membrane. 

Meningitis  (men-in-ji'tis),  n.    [See  MENIN- 
GES.]    Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
Menlscal  (me-nis'kal),  a.    Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  form  of  a  meniscus. 
Meniscoid  (me-nis'koid),  o.    [Gr.  meniskos, 
a  crescent.]    Concavo-convex,  like  a  menis- 
cus; crescent-shaped. 

Meniscus  (me-nis'kus),  n.  pi.  Meniscuses 
(me-nisTms-ez).    [Gr.  meniskos,  a 
little  moon, from  mene,  the  moon.  ] 
A  lens,  convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other.and  in  which 
the  two  surfaces  meet,  or  would 
meet  if  continued,  so  that  it  re- 
sembles the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon.    As  the  convexity  ex- 
Meniscus,    ceeds  the  concavity,  a  meniscus 
may  be  regarded  as  a  convex  lens. 
Menispermace8B(men'i-sper-ma"se-e),n.j)i. 
[Gr.  mine,  the  moon,  and  sperma,  seed,  in 
allusion  to  the  crescent-like  form  of  the 
seed.]    An  important  and  extensive  nat. 
order  of  exogenous  plants,   consisting  of 
twining,    often    scrambling    and   slender, 
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shrubby  plant*,  with  alternate  leaves  with- 
out stipule*,  and  small  gnenlih  or  white 
unisexual  flowers  hmvlnit  six  petals,  mostly 
•barter  thao  the  sepals,  six  stamen*  oppo 
iit«  the  petals,  tod  one  to  three  carpel*. 
They  an  common  In  the  tropical  part*  of 
Asia  and  America,  and  are  usually  bitUtr 
and  tonic  plauU.  the  seeds  of  some  of  them 
baring  narcotic  properties.  One  species  Is 
Anautirta  Coccultu,  which  yields  cucculus 
Indlcus.  SeeCoocuLva 
Menlspermateuuen  i  np.'r'inatXn.  A  com- 
pound of  niciiispermlc  acid  and  a  saliBable 

Menlspermlc  (men-l-sper'mik),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Anamirta  Cocculus. 
Menlspermina,  Menlspermine  (men-i- 
•per'mi-na,  meii-i-sper'niin),  n.  [L.  meni- 
rpermum,  from  Gr.  inrns,  the  moon,  and 
tpcnna,  a  seed.  ]  A  vegetable  alkali  ex- 
tracted from  Anamirta  Cocculiu,  in  the 
shells  of  the  fruit  of  which  it  occurs.  This 
alkali  I*  tasteless  and  medicinally  inert 
Menispermum  (men-i-sper'mum),  n.  [See 
MBSI^I'EHM.VK.E  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  nat  order  Menispermacea;.  As 
at  present  constituted  it  contains  but  fi-w 
species,  and  these  are  climbing  shrubs,  with 
broatl  palmately  lobed  or  angled  leaves  and 
small  panicled  flowers.  One  (M-  canadenxf) 
is  common  in  North  America,  where  it  is 
<  :illr<l  moonnffd. 

Menlver  (nit-n'i-ver),  n.  Same  as  Miniver 
(which  see). 

Mennonlte,  Meimottlst  (men'non-it,  men'- 
non-lstX  n  In  cedes  hist,  one  of  a  sect  of 
Anabaptists  named  after  Simon  Menno,  a 
converted  priest  of  the  seventeenth  century 
belonging  to  Friesland,  who  did  not  believe 
in  original  sin,  and  objected  to  taking  oaths 
or  making  war.  He  believed  that  Christ 
had  his  flesh  from  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
his  nature  not  partaking  of  that  of  his 
mother,  but  rejected  the  words  Person  and 
Trinity. 

Menologlnm  (me-nd-ld'jl-um),  n.  [L]  Same 
as  Mrnotnyy  (which  see). 
Menology  (mc.nol'o-jl),  n.  (Or.  men,  mtnot, 
mouth,  and  fajtHt,  discourse.  J  1.  A  register 
of  months.  —2.  In  the  Greek  Oh.  mnrtyrology, 
or  a  brief  calendar  of  the  lives  of  the  saints 
for  each  day  In  the  year,  or  a  simple  remem- 
brance of  thofte  whose  lives  are  not  written. 
Menopome,  Menopoma  (men'6-pom,  men- 
6-pO'maX  n-  I  Or.  menu,  to  remain,  and 
poma,  a  drinklng-cup.  because  its  gill -open- 
Ings  are  permanent]  A  tailed  amphibian 
vertebrate  (Menopoma  alleganienite)  of  the 
order  Urodcla,  peculiar  to  the  fresh  waters 
of  North  America,  which  seems  to  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  pennibran- 
chlate  amphibians  and  the  salamander.  It 
loses  its  gills  when  adult,  but  retains  the 
external  branchial  apertures  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  batra- 
chians,  and  is  found  in  the  Ohio  and  other 
rivers  of  the  same  region.  It  is  much  dis- 
liked by  the  boatmen,  who  erroneously  sup- 
pose it  to  be  venomous,  and  variously  call 
It  Hellbender,  Mud-devil,  Ground  Puppy. 
Young  Alligator,  and  Twteg 
Menorrhagla  (men-or-ra'Ji-a),  n.  [Or.  men. 
tnenot, a  month, and  rhrii,  to  How.]  In  med. 
an  Immoderate  menstrual  discharge ;  hav 
morrhage  from  the  uterus. 
Menostasis.  Menostatlon  (me-nos'ta-sis. 
meii-os-ta'shon  ),  n.  [  (Jr.  men,  minot,  a 
month,  and  stasix,  standing,  stagnation.] 
L  In  pathnl.  the  retention  of  the  menses  and 
other  accumulation!  In  the  uterus;  supptvs- 
aion  or  retention  of  the  catamenial  discharge 
4  The  acute  pain  which  In  some  females 
precedes  each  appearance  of  the  menses,  so 
called  became  it  Is  presumed  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  stagnancy  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillary  vessels. 

Menow  (men'oX  n.  Same  aa  Minnow. 
Menu  (men\aX  n.  [L.]  A  table. -^  mensa 
« torn,  in  lav.  from  bed  and  board:  a  phrase 
applied  to  a  kind  of  divorce  by  which  hus- 
band and  wife  were  separated  without  dis- 
•oWng  the  marriage  relation.  This  kind 
of  divorce  was  effected  by  sentence  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  Is  no  longer  com- 
petent, a  decree  of  judicial  separation  being 
substituted  for  it.  See  under  tUtMtSS. 
Menial  (men'saU  a.  [L  meruali,,  from 
m«njo,  a  table  )  Belonging  to  the  table ; 
transacted  at  table  [Rare  )-Jf«i«rfcA«rcA, 
•  term  applied  In  Scotland,  during  the  times 
(••pMeppacy,  to  a  church  that  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  patron  to  the  l.lshop, 
and  made  thenceforth  part  of  his  own  bene- 


fice, and  so  regarded  as  contributing  to  the 

maintenance  of  his  table. 
Menial  (men 'sal),  a.    Occurring  once  a 

iMimtli;  monthly. 
Maine  (mem),  n.    [led.  menntkti,  humanity, 

from  intmukr.  human,  from  mannr,  a  man.] 

Manliness:  dignity  of  conduct;  honour;  good 

manners;  discretion;  propriety  of  conduct 

[Provincial  and  Scotch.] 

Aiild  Vandal,  ye  but  show  yonr  little  mtntt. 
Just  much  about  it  wi*  your  scanty  sense.   Mums. 

Mense  (mens),  v.L  To  grace.  llaltitceU. 
[Provincial  J 

Menseful,  Mensfu'  (mcns'ful,  mens'fu),  a. 
Manly;noble:  moderate;discreet;  mannerly; 
modest  [Scotch.  ] 

Menseless  (mens'les).  a  ITncivil ;  greedy ; 
covetous  ;  insatiable ;  immoderate ;  out  of 
all  due  bounds.  [Scotch.] 

Menses(men'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.  merwix,  a  month  ] 
Catamenial  or  monthly  discharges ;  a  peri- 
odic flow  of  blood  or  bloody  fluid  from  the 
mucous  coat  ot  tlie  uterus  of  a  woman. 

Menstrual  (men'stro-al),  a.  [From  L.  men- 
i-trualix,  monthly,  menstrual,  from  mentis, 
a  month.]  1.  Recurring  once  a  month; 
monthly;  gone  through  or  completed  in  a 
month.  Specifically,  in  outran  making  a 
complete  cycle  of  changes  in  a  month;  per- 
taining to  changes  of  position  recurring 
monthly;  as,  the  menntnial  equation  of  the 
sun's  place.  —2.  Pertaining  to  the  menses 
of  females ;  menstruous ;  as,  the  menstrual 
flux  or  flow. — 8.  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 
'  The  menstrual  or  strong  waters  '  Baton. 

Menstruant  (men'stro-ant),  a.  Subject  to 
monthly  flowingg. 

Menstruate  (men'stro-at).  r  t.  pret  &  pp. 
menstruated ;  ppr.  itteiu<truatiit<j.  To  dis- 
charge the  menses. 

Menstruate  t  (men'stro-at),  a.  Menstruous. 

Menstruation  (men-sti-o-a'shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  menstruating  or  discharging  the 
menses.— 2.  The  period  of  menstruating. 

Menstruet  (men'strb),  n.  The  menstrual 
flux. 

Menstruous(men'strtt-us),  a.  [L.  menttnuu, 
from  itiensis,  a  month.  ]  1.  Having  the 
monthly  flow  or  discharge,  as  a  female. — 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  monthly  flow  of  females. 

3.  In  I"-!  lasting  for  a  mouth. 
Menstruum(men'8tro.um),n. pi  Menstrua, 

Menstruums  (mcn'stro-a,  men'stro-umz). 
[from  L.  mentis,  a  month.  "The  use  of  this 
word  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  some 
notion  of  the  old  chemists  almut  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  in  the  preparation  of  dis- 
solvents.' Johnson.]  Any  fluid  or  subtilized 
substance  which  dissolves  a  solid;  a  sol- 
vent. 

All  liquors  are  called  menttrtiums  which  are  used 
as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients 
by  infusion  or  decoction.  Qitinty. 

Mensurabllity  (men'su-ra-bil"i-ti  or  men'- 
shu.ra-biri-ti), n.  Quality  of  being  mensur- 
able. 

Mensurable  (men'su-ra-bl  or  men'shu-ra- 
bl),  a.  [L.  mfiunitaltilix,  from  int'nsuro,  to 
measure,  from  tnensura,  measure.]  Capable 
of  being  measured;  measurable.  'The  solar 
month  ...  is  not  easily  mensurable.' 
Uolder. 

Mensurableness  (men'su-ra-bl-nes  or  men'- 
shn-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
mensurable. 

Mensural  (men'su-ral  or  men'shu-ral),  a. 
1 1.,  mensuralu.  See  MKMSUKAULK.]  Per- 
taining to  measure. 

Mensurate  (men'su-rat  or  men'shu-rat),  ».(. 
[!<•  ineiisti.ru.  menmtratum,  from  inenxura, 
measure.)  To  measure.  [Rare.] 

Mensuration  (men-su-ra'shon  or  men-shu- 
ra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of 
measuring  or  taking  the  dimensions  of  any- 
thing.—  2.  The  name  given  to  a  branch  of 
the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry, 
which  shows  how  to  flnd  any  dimension  of 
a  figure  or  its  area,  or  surface  or  solidity, 
>V<-  .  by  means  of  the  most  simple  measure- 
ments which  the  case  will  admit  of. 

Mentl  (ment),  pp.  otmenge.  Mlxed;mingled. 
'  bathed  in  blood  and  sweat  together  went ' 
Spenser. 

-Ment.  A  very  common  noun-suffix  derived 
from  L.  suffix  -inentitm,  and  signifying  act 
of,  or  result  of  act  of,  state,  object  produced 
by;  as,  government,  banishment,  bewilder- 
ment, fragment,  segment. 

We  have  more  than  three  hundred  English  verbal 
nouns  with  the  ending  .mrnl.oi  which  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  are  from  Saxon  roots,  and  the  proportion  of 
native  nouns  with  other  foreijfn  endings  is  scarcely 
Mter.  G  P.  U,r,h. 


Mentagra  (men-tag'ra),  n.    [L.,  a  hybrid 
word  from  t.  metitum,  the  chin,  and  agra. 


the  termination  of  the  Or.  podagra.  See 
POIMORA.]  An  eruption  about  the  chin, 
forming  a  crust  like  that  which  occurs  in 
scald-head. 

Mental  (men'tal),  a.  [Fr.  mental,  from  L. 
mens,  mentis,  mind.]  Pertaining  to  the 
mind ;  Intellectual ;  as,  mental  faculties ; 
mental  operations;  mental  sight;  mental 
taste. 

'Twtxt  his  mtntmtanA  his  active  parts 
Kingdonied  Achilles  in  commotion  rages.    SMaJk. 

—MtntalariUtmetie, arithmetical  operations 

performed  in  the  mind  without  the  median  - 

ical  aid  of  pen  or  pencil. 
Mental  (mi  n'tal),  a.  [L.  mentum,  the  chin.) 

Relating  to  the  chin;  as,  the  mental  nerve; 

mental  foramen. 
Mentally  (mcu'tal-li),  adv.    Intellectually; 

in  the  mind ;  in  thought  or  meditation ;  in 

Idea. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  the  first  principle  of  life, 
and  mentally  divide  it  into  its  constituent  pans. 

Mentha  (men'tha),  n.  The  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Labiatw,  which  includes  the 
mints.  See  MINT. 

Menthene  (meu'tlien),  n.  [From  L.  men  ilia, 
mint)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained  from 
peppermint-oil. 

Menticultural  (men-ti-kul'tu-rai),  a.  [L 
inens,  the  mind,  and  cultura,  culture.]  Cul- 
tivating or  improving  the  mind. 
Mention  (nieu'shon),  n.  [L.  mcntvo,  men- 
tionu,  from  metnini,  to  remember,  to  be 
mindful  of— root  men,  Skr.  man,  to  Uiink 
See  MAN.]  A  brief  notice  or  remark  ex- 
pressed in  words  or  writing;  a  cursory 
speaking  of  anything ;  a  directing  of  atten- 
tion to  a  person  or  thing  by  simply  referring 
to  it  without  further  accountor  treatment: 
used  especially  in  the  phrase  to  make  men- 
tion qf. 

I  will  maJte  ntfrttittn  p/lhy  righteousness. 

Ps.  Ixxi.  16. 

And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of.  SkaJl. 

Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask.    Milton. 

Mention  (men'shon),  r.t.  [Fr.  mentumner. 
See  the  noun.]  To  make  mention  of. 

1  will  tnftttien  the  loving-kindness  of  the  L-ord. 
Is.  Ixin  7. 

Mentionable  (men'shon-a-bl),  a.  That  can 
or  may  be  mentioned. 

Mentonlere,  Mentonniere  (mafi-ton-i-ar), 
n.  [  Fr. ,  from  inenton,  L.  mentum,  the  chin. ) 
In  utilit.  antvf.  a  defence  for  the  chin  or 
under  part  of  the  face  and  the  throat,  worn 
in  tournaments.  It  was  fastened  to  the 


«te.  fir,  fat,  fall;       m«,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n&te,  not,  move;       tflbe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


1,  Tilting  Helmet,  with  Mentonniere  attached. 

2,  The  Helmet  without  the  Mentonniere. 

helmet  and  upper  part  of  the  breastplate, 
and  generally  supplied  with  a  small  opening 
on  the  one  side  to  admit  of  breathing  freely 
between  the  courses. 

Mentor  (men'tor),  n.  [From  Mentor,  the 
counsellor  of  Telemachus.)  A  wise  and 
faithful  adviser  or  monitor. 

Mentorial  ( men-to'ri-al ),  a.  Containing 
advice  or  admonition. 

Mentum  (men'tum),  n.  [L. ,  the  chin.  ]  1.  In 
zuol.  a  term  restricted  to  the  anterior  and 
inferior  margin  of  the  mandible  or  lower 
jaw  in  mammals;  in  insects,  the  post-oral 
plate  formed  by  the  fused  basal  joints  of 
the  maxilla;.—  2.  In  bot.  a  projection  in  front 
of  the  flowers  of  some  orchids,  caused  by 
the  extension  of  the  foot  of  the  column. 

Menura  (me-nu'ra),  n.  [Gr.  mine,  the 
moon,  and  aura,  a  tail.)  A  singular  genus 
of  birds  inhabiting  New  South  Wales,  and 
forming  the  insessorial  family  Menuridae. 
The  only  species  known  is  the  lyre-bird 
(M.  svperbo.  or  paratlitca).  Its  size  is  a 
little  less  than  that  of  a  common  pheasant. 
The  tail  of  the  male  is  remarkable  for  the 
three  sorts  of  feathers  that  compose  It,  and 
notwithstanding  the  sombre  hues  of  this 
bird,  the  magnificence  and  peculiarstructure 


ii,  8c.  abune;      )',  Sc.  ley. 
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of  the  tail,  which  resembles  the  form  of  an 
ancient  Grecian  lyre,  give  it  a  superb  ap- 
pearance. It  has  a  pleasing  song,  and  is 


Menura  (Mantra  sttperba), 

said  to  be  capable  of  imitating  the  voices  of 
other  birds. 

Menuridae  (me-nu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
insessorial  birds,  of  which  the  lyre-bird  (Jf. 
guperba)  is  the  type. 

Menyanthes  (men-i-an'thez),  n.  [Gr.  men, 
a  month,  and  ant/ws,  a  flower— in  allusion 
to  the  duration  of  the  flowers.]  A  plant, 
nat.  order  Gentianaceee,  possessing  powerful 
tonic  properties.  M.  tri/oliata,  the  only 
species,  occurs  in  Britain  and  throughout 
the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  known  by 
the  names  of  bog-bean,  buck-bean,  and 
water- trefoil.  It  has  densely  creeping  and 
matted  root-stocks,  with  long-stalked  trifo- 
liate leaves,  and  a  long-stalked  raceme  of 
beautifully  fringed  pinkish-white  flowers. 
It  is  bitter,  tonic,  and  febrifugal.  It  con- 
tains an  extractive  called  menyanthine, 
•which  forms  a  white,  transparent,  and 
when  thoroughly  dried,  pulverizable  mass  of 
an  intense  degree  of  bitterness.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  prescribed  in  rheumatisms 
and  dropsies;  they  have  been  also  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hops  in  making  beer. 

Menyanthine  (men-i-an'thin),  n.  A  non- 
azotized  compound  obtained  from  Meny- 
anthes trifoliata.  See  MENYANTHES. 

Menye,  Menyie,  Menzie  (meii'i),  n.  Same 
as  Meiny. 

Menziesia  (men-zi-e'zhi-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  Archibald  Menzies,  surgeon  and  natur- 
alist to  the  expedition  under  Vancouver.  1 
A  genus  of  North  American  and  Japanese 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Eri- 
caceae. They  have  alternate  leaves,  and 
white,  greenish,  or  purple,  sometimes  rather 
large,  nodding  flowers  in  terminal  fascicles 
or  corymbs.  The  Irish  heath  (Dabeocia 
polyfolia)  was  at  one  time  referred  to  this 
genus. 

Mephistophelean,  Mephist  ophelian  (me- 
nsrto-fe"li-an),  a.  [See  MEPHOSTOPHILUS.] 
Resembling  the  character  of  Mephistpph- 
eles,  Mephistophelis,  or  Mephostophilus ; 
diabolical ;  sardonic.  Lord  Lytton. 

Mephistopheles,  Mephistophelis  (mef -is- 
tof'e-lez,  mef-is-tof'e-lis),  n.  See  MBPHIS- 

TOPHILUS. 

Mephitic,  Mephitical  (me-flt'ik,  me-flt'- 
ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  mephitis;  offensive 
to  the  smell ;  foul ;  poisonous ;  noxious ; 
pestilential;  destructive  to  life.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  sometimes  called  tnephitic  acid 
or  mephitic  air.  *  Mephitic  regions  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.'  De  Quincey. 

Mephitically  (me-fit'ik-al-li),  adv.  With 
mephitis. 

Mephitis  (me-fi'tis),  n.  [See  next  article.] 
A  genus  of  carnivorous  animals,  remark- 
able for  the  disagreeable  odour  which  they 
emit.  See  SKUNK. 

Mephitis,  Mephitism  (me-fi'tis,  mefit- 
izm),  n.  [L.  mephitis,  a  pestilential  exhala- 
tion.] Foul,  offensive,  or  noxious  exhala- 
tions from  decomposing  substances,  filth,  or 
other  source. 

Mephostophilus,Mephistophilis(mef-oB- 
tofil-us,  mef-is-tof'il-is),  n.  [The  original 
spelling  of  the  word  now  written  Mephis- 
topheles, supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Nephostopheles,  from  Gr.  nephos,  a  cloud, 


and  phUeo,  to  love.]  The  name  of  a  fa- 
miliar spirit  mentioned  in  the  old  legend  of 
Sir  John  Faustus,  and  a  principal  agent  in 
Marlowe's  play  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

Then  he  may  pleasure  the  king,  at  a  dead  pinch  too, 
Without  sJ^lephostophilus  such  as  thauait.£tau.&-Ft. 

Meracious  (me-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  ineracus, 
pure,  unmixed,  from  merits,  pure.]  Without 
admixture  or  adulteration;  pure;  hence, 
strong;  racy. 

Mercable  (merk'a-bl),  a.  [L.  mercor,  to 
traffic,  from  merx,  mercis,  merchandise.] 
Capable  of  being  bought  or  sold. 

Mercantile  (mer'kan-til),  a.  [Fr.  mercantU, 
fromIJ.mercans,mercantis.  See  MERCHANT.] 
Pertaining  to  merchants,  or  the  traffic  carried 
on  by  merchants;  having  to  do  with  trade 
or  commerce,  or  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods;  commercial;  as,  mercantile  nations; 
the  mercantile  class;  mercantile  morality. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly  mer- 
cantile, partly  military.  Arbuthnot. 

Mercaptan  (mer-kap'tan),  n.  [A  contrac- 
tion of  L.  mercuriutn  captans,  absorbing 
mercury.]  A  liquid,  a  compound  of  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  sulphur,  so  called  from  its 
energetic  action  on  binoxide  of  mercury. 
It  is  also  called  Sulphydrate  of  Ethyl. 

Mercaptide  (mer-kap'tid), n.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  mercaptan  with 
a  metallic  oxide. 

Mercatt  (merTcat),  n.  [L.  mercatus.  See 
MARKET.]  Market;  trade.  Bp.  Sprat. 

Mercatante  t  (mer-ka-tan'te),  n.  [It.  mer- 
catante.]  A  foreign  trader. 

What  is  he  ? 

Master,  a  nurcatante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what,  but  formal  in  apparel.      Shak. 

Mercativet  (mer'ka-tiv),  a.  Belonging  to 
trade. 

Mercator's  Chart,  Mercator's  Projection 
(mer-ka'terzchart.mer-ka'terzpro-jeVshon). 
A  projection  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
upon  a  plane,  so  called  from  Gerard  Mer- 
cator,  a  Flemish  geographer.  In  this  chart 
or  projection  the  meridians,  parallels,  and 
rhumbs  are  all  straight  lines,  the  degrees  of 
longitude  being  everywhere  increased  so  as 
to  be  equal  to  one  another,  while  the  degrees 
of  latitude  are  also  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Mercature  t  (nierTtat-ur),  n.  The  practice 
of  buying  and  selling;  commerce.  Bailey. 

Merce  t  (mers),  v.t.    To  amerce;  to  mulct. 

Mercenariant  (mer-se-na'ri-an),  n.  A 
mercenary.  Marston. 

Mercenarily  (mer'se-na-ri-li),  ado.  In  a 
mercenary  manner. 

Mercenariness  (mer/se-na-ri-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  character  of  being  mercenary; 
venality;  regard  to  hire  or  reward. 

To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undergo  the 
hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a  kind  of 
rnercenariness,  as  none  but  a  resigned,  believing 
soul,  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of.  Boyle. 

Mercenary  (mer'se-na-ri),  a.  [Fr.  merce- 
naire;  L.  mercenarius,  from  merces,  reward, 
wages.  See  MERCHANT.]  1.  Hired;  pur- 
chased by  money;  as,  mercenary  services; 
mercenary  blood;  -mercenary  soldiers. 

Within  eighty  years  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  mer- 
cenary troops  were  everywhere  plying  for  battles  and 
sieges.  Macaulay. 

2.  Venal;  that  may  be  hired;  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  reward;  moved  by  the  love  of  money; 
greedy  of  gain ;  sordid ;  selfish ;  as,  a  mer- 
cenary prince  or  judge;  a  mercenary  dispo- 
sition. 

He  wagged  me  with  his  countenance  as  if  I  had 
been  mercenary.  Shak. 

3.  Entered  into  or  undertaken  from  moti  vesof 
gain; as, ^mercenary  marriage;  ^.mercenary 
proceeding.—  Venal,  Mercenary,   Hireling. 
See  under  VENAL. 

Mercenary  (mer'se-na-ri),  n.    One  who  is 
hired ;  a  soldier  that  is  hired  into  foreign 
service;  a  hireling. 
He,  a  poor  mercenary,  serves  for  bread.    Sandys. 

Mercer  (mer'ser),  n,  [Fr.  mercier;  It.  mer- 
ciajo,  from  L.  merx,  mercis,  wares,  commodi- 
ties.] One  who  deals  in  silks,  woollens, 
linens,  cottons,  &c. 

Mercership  (m6r'ser-ship),  n.  The  business 
of  a  mercer. 

Mercery  (mer'ser-i),  n.  [Fr.  mercerie,  It. 
mercerta.  See  MERCER.]  1.  The  commo- 
dities or  goods  in  which  a  mercer  deals,  as 
silks  and  woollen  cloths,  &c.— 2.  The  trade 
of  mercers.  *  The  mercery  is  gone  from  out 
of  Lombard  Street*  Graunt. 

Merchant!!  (mer'chand),  v.i.  [Fr.  mar- 
chander.]  To  trade.  Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Merchandise  (mer'chan-dlz),  n.  [Fr.  mer- 
chandise, from  marchand,  a  merchant,  or 


marchander,  to  trade.  ]  1.  The  objects  of  com- 
merce; wares;  goods;  commodities;  what- 
ever is  usually  bought  or  sold  in  trade.  But 
pro  visions  daily  sold  inmarket.horses,  cattle, 
and  fuel  are  not  usually  included  in  the 
term,  and  real  estate  never. — 2. t  Trade; 
traffic;  commerce. 

If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing1,  thou  hast  for- 
given nothing ;  it  is  merchandise,  and  not  forgive- 
ness, to  restore  him  that  does  as  much  as  you  can 
require.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Merchandise!  (mertihan-diz),  v.t.  To  trade; 
to  curry  on  commerce.  Bacon. 

Merchandry  t  ( me  r/chand-ri ),  n.  Trade ; 
commerce. 

Merchant  (merchant),  n.  [O.Fr.  marchani, 
from  L.  mercans,  mercantis,  ppr.  of  mer- 
cor,  mercatus,  to  barter,  to  deal,  from  merx, 
merchandise.]  1.  One  who  carries  on  trade 
on  a  large  scale;  especially,  a  man  who 
traffics  or  carries  on  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  or  who  exports  and  imports  goods 
and  sells  them  by  wholesale.— 2.  A  shop- 
keeper; a  retail  dealer.  [Scotch.]  — 3. t  A 
ship  in  trade;  a  merchantman. 

Convoy  .ships  accompany  their  merchants  till  they 
may  prosecute  the  rest  of  their  voyage  without  dan- 
ger. Dryden. 

4-t  A  fellow;  a  chap.    [Familiar.] 

I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy  merchant  was  this 
that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery  t  Shak. 

Merchant  (merchant),  a.  Eelating  to  trade 
or  commerce ;  commercial. — Law  merchant, 
same  as  Commercial  Law.  See  under  COM- 
MERCIAL. 

Merchant i  (mer'chant),  v.i.  To  trade.  L. 
Addison. 

Merchantable  (mer'chant-a-bl),  a.  Fit  for 
market;  such  as  is  usually  sold  in  market, 
or  such  as  will  bring  the  ordinary  price;  as, 
merchantable  wheat  or  timber.  Sometimes 
used  technically  to  designate  a  particular 
kind  or  quality  of  any  article. 

Merchant-bar  (mer'chant-bar),  n.  A  bar 
of  iron  in  a  finished  state  fit  for  the  mer- 
chant; iron  after  the  puddled  bare  have 
been  piled  and  reheated  and  rolled. 

Merchant-captain  (mer'chant-kap-tan  or 
mer'chant-kap-tm),  n.  The  captain  of  a 
merchant- ship. 

Merchant-iron  (mer'chant-I-ern),  n.  Bar- 
iron. 

Merchantlike  (mSr'chant-lIk),  a.  Like  a 
merchant;  suitable  to  the  character  or 
business  of  a  merchant ;  pertaining  to  the 
occupation  of  a  merchant. 

Merchantlyt  (mer'chant-li),  a.  Same  as 
Merchantlilce. 

Merchantman  (mer'chant-man),  n.  l.fA 
merchant. 

The  craftsman,  or  merchantman,  teacheth  his 
prentice  to  lie,  and  to  utter  his  wares  with  lying  and 
forswearing.  Latimer. 

2.  A  ship  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
goods,  as  distinguished  from  a  ship  of  war; 
a  trading  vessel. 

Merchant-prince  (mer'chant-prins),  n.  A 
great  merchant  or  manufacturer;  a  mer- 
chant of  great  wealth. 

Merchantry  (meYchant-ri),  n.  1.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  merchant;  merchandry. —  2.  The 
body  of  merchants  taken  collectively;  as, 
the  merchantry  of  a  country. 

Merchant-seaman  (mer'chant-se-man),  n. 
A  seaman  employed  in  a  merchant-ship. 

Merchant-service  (meVchant-ser-vis),  n. 
The  mercantile  marine. 

Merchant-ship  (mer'chant-ship),  n.  A  ship 
engaged  in  commerce. 

Merchant-tailor  (mer/chant-ta-l£r),  n.  A 
tailor  who  furnishes  cloths  and  other  mate- 
rials for  the  garments  which  he  makes. 

Mercheta  (mer-che'ta),  n.  [L.L.  marcheta, 
mercheta,  the  fee  of  a  mark.]  Mercheta 
mulierum  was  a  compensation  anciently 
paid  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  indeed 
generally  throughout  Europe,  by  inferior 
tenants  to  lords,  for  liberty  to  dispose  of 
their  daughters  in  marriage.  Called  also 
Marchet. 

Merciablet  (meYsi-a-bl),  a.    Merciful. 

He  is  so  meek,  wise,  merciable, 

And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.   Spenser. 

Merciamentt  (mer'si-a-ment),  n.  Amerce- 
ment. 

Merciful (mer'si-ful),  a.  [See  MERCY.]  l.Full 
of  mercy;  having  or  exercising  mercy;  dis- 
posed to  pity  offenders  and  to  forgive  their 
offences;  unwilling  to  punish  for  injuries. 

The  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed, 
The  Lord,  the  Lord  Cod,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth. 
Ex.  xxxiv.  6. 

2.  Compassionate;  tender;  unwilling  to  give 
pain;  not  cruel;  as,  a  merciful  man  will  be 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  0o;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin*;;      TH,  (/ten;  th,  (Ma;      w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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merciful  to  Us  tout.  -8TH.  Compassionate. 

U'li'lvr.  humane,  gracious,  kind,  mild,  cle- 

in>  nt.  txMiik'uaiit. 
Mercifully  (mer'sl-fuMI).  <ult.    In  a  men-l 

lul  manner;  with  compauluu  or  pity;  ten- 

derly: iniliily. 
Mercifulness  (mer'si-ful-neiX  n.    The  qua- 

lity of  losing  merciful  ;  tenderness  toward 

offenders:  willingness  to  (orbear  punish- 

ment;  rcadlneu  to  forglre. 
Merdfyt  (mer'nl-IJ),  ».t    To  pity. 

Whilst  the  did  we«p  of  no  man  memjltte.  Sfautr. 

Merdless  (mer-si-lei).  a.  l.  Destitute  of 
mercy  •  unfeeling  ;  pitiless  ;  hard-hearted  ; 
cruel:  relentless:  unsparing;  aa,  a  menittu 
tyrant.  "The  foe  is  merciuu  and  will  not 
pity  '  Shot.—  2  Without  hope  of  mercy. 
•.  If  «rrifej»  despair.'  Speiuer.  [Rare.)—  8YK. 
cruel,  unfeeling,  unmerciful,  pitlleu,  hard- 
hearted. severe,  barbarous,  savage. 
Mercilessly  (mer-sl-les-li),  ado.  In  a  mer- 
ciless  manner:  cruelly. 
Merdlessneis  (mer'si-les-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  merciless  ;  want  of  mercy  or 
pity. 

Mercurial  (mer-ku'rl-al).n.  [L.  mercurialit, 
from  Mercuriut,  the  god  Mercury.  ]  1.  Like 
the  god  Mercury  or  what  belongs  to  him  ; 
having  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  god  Mer- 
rurv.  or  supposed  by  astrologists  to  belong 
to  those  under  his  star,  the  planet  Mercury: 
light-hearted;  gay:  active;  sprightly,  flighty: 
fickle;  changeable;  as,  a  mercurial  youth;  a 
mercurial  nation. 

Hii  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh. 

The  brawns  of  Hercules.  Shak. 

2  Pertaining  to  Mercury  ai  god  of  trade; 
hence,  pertaining  to  trade  or  money-mak- 
ing; as,  mercurial  pursuits.  —  3.  Pertaining 
to  quicksilver;  containing  or  consisting  of 
quicksilver  or  mercury;  as,  mercurial  pre- 
parations or  medicines;  characterized  by 
the  use  of  mercury;  as.  mercurial  treat- 
ment; catued  by  the  use  of  mercury;  as,  a 
mercurial  disease.  —  Mercurial  horn  -  ore. 
Same  tuCeriieont  mercury  (which  see  under 
MERCURY).—  Mercurial  thermometer,  a  ther- 
mometer filled  with  mercury,  in  distinction 
from  a  spirit  thermometer.  —  4  Giving  in- 
telligence; pointing  out;  directing. 

At  the  traveller  is  directed  by  a  mercurial  statue. 


Mercurial  (mer-ku'ri-al),  n.  1.  A  person  of 
mercurial  temperament;  a  sprightly  per- 
son. 2  A  preparation  of  mercury  used  as 
a  drug. 

Mercurialls  (mer-ku'ri-a'lis),  n.  A  genus 
uf  plants,  nat.  order  Euphorbiaceaa.  They 
are  erect  herbs  with  opposite  stalked  crenate 
leaves  and  monruclous  or  direcious  flowers, 
the  males  In  long  spikes,  the  females  In 
clustered  spikes  or  racemes.  There  are  six 
species  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  temperate  Asia.  .V  perennig  (dog  mer- 
cury) is  a  common  British  plant. 

Mercurtaltst  (mer-ku'ri-al-lst).  n.  1.  One 
under  the  influence  of  Mercury,  or  one  re- 
sembling Mercury  in  fickleness  of  charac- 
ter. —2.  A  physician  much  given  to  treat 
his  patients  with  mercury. 

Mercurialize  (mer-ku'ri-al-iz),  r  i  To  be 
capricious  or  fantastic. 

Mercurialize  (mer-ku'rl-al-ix),  n.t.  1  In 
med.  to  affect  with  mercury,  as  the  bodily 
system.  —2.  In  photog  to  treat  with  mer- 
cury as  by  exposing  to  its  vapour. 

Mercurially(nier-ku'ri-al-ll),  adv.  Inamer- 
curial  manner. 

Mercuric  (mer-ku'rik),  a.  Containing  mer- 
cury: a  term  used  as  part  of  the  name  of 
certain  compounds,  ana  indicating  that  they 
contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  mercury 
than  those  termed  mercurout;  thus  mer- 
fnrie  chloride  isUgCU;  mercurout  chloride, 
HgCL  —  Mercuric  chloride,  corrosive  sub- 

llln.ltr. 

Mercurtncatlon  (nicr-ku'ri-fl.ka"shon).  n. 
1  In  chfm  the  process  i»r  operation  of  ob- 
taining the  mercury  from  metallic  minerals 
In  Its  fluid  form.—  2.  The  act  of  mixing  with 
'juickiillver. 

Mercurify  (mer-ku'ri-fl).  r.f.  1.  To  obtain 
mercury  from  metallic  minerals,  as  by  the 
application  of  Intense  heat,  which  expels 
the  mercury  in  fumes,  which  are  afterwards 
condensed.  -4.  To  combine  or  mingle  with 
mercury;  to  mercurialize. 

Mercurtousness'  (!"•  r  ku'ri-u»-nes).n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  Iwing  mercurial.  Fuller. 

Mercurism'  on.  Vkfi  ri/.m),  n.  A  commu- 
nication of  news  or  intelligence;  a  commu- 
nication or  announcement  .Sir  T  llrtnenf. 

Marcurous(in"r/ku-ni»),a    Containing  mer- 


cury. See  MMCUBJC.—  Mercuroui  chloride, 
calomel. 

Mercury  (merliu-ri),  n.  [L.  Mercuriut,  from 
root  of  inercet,  wares. )  1.  In  my  (A.  the  name 
of  a  Roman  divinity,  identified  In  later 
timea  with  the  Greek  Hermes.  As  repre- 
senting Hermes  he  was  regarded  as  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  and  was  looked  upon 


Mercury,  after  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 

as  the  god  of  eloquence,  of  commerce,  and 
of  robbers.  He  was  also  the  messenger, 
herald,  and  ambassador  of  Jupiter.  As  a 
Roman  divinity  he  was  merely  the  patron 
of  commerce  and  gain. — 2.  Sym  Hg. ;  at. 
wt  200.  Quicksilver,  a  metal  whose  specific 
gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
metal,  except  the  platinum  metals,  gold, 
and  tungsten,  being  13  56,  or  thirteen  times 
and  a  half  heavier  than  water.  It  is  the 
only  metal  which  is  liquid  at  common  tem- 
peratures. It  freezes  at  a  temperature  of 
38"  or  40*  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  that 
is,  at  a  temperature  of  71"  or  72"  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  Under  a  heat  of 
660*  it  rises  in  fumes  and  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  red  oxide.  Mercury  is  used 
In  barometers  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  thermometers  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  the  air,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  expansi- 
bility, and  the  extensive  range  between  its 
freezing  and  boiling  points.  Preparations 
of  this  metal  are  among  the  most  powerful 
poisons,  and  are  extensively  used  as  medi- 
cines. The  preparation  called  calomel  or 
mercurous  chloride  (HgCl)  is  a  most  effi- 
cacious deobstruent.  Another  valuable  pre- 
paration is  corrosive  sublimate  or  mercuric 
chloride  (HgClj).  From  the  fluid  state  In 
which  mercury  exists  it  readily  combines 
with  most  of  the  metals,  to  which,  if  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  it  imparts  a  degree  of  fusi- 
bility or  softness:  these  compounds  are 
termed  amalgams.  (.See  AMALOAM.)  Mer- 
cury is  chiefly  found  in  the  state  of  sulphide, 
but  it  is  also  found  native.  The  chief  mines 
of  mercury  are  in  Spain,  but  it  is  also  found 
in  Germany,  Italy,  China,  and  Peru.— Native 
or  virgin  iitfrcury,  the  pure  metal  found  in 
the  form  of  globules  In  cavities  of  the  ores 
of  this  metal. — Corneous  mercury,  the  pro- 
tochloride  of  mercury.  Called  also  Horn- 
mercury  and  Mercurial  Horn-ore.  —8.  In 
""'</  any  preparation  of  mercury  used  as  a 
remedy. —  4.  t  Warmth  or  liveliness  of  tem- 
perament: spirit;  sprightly  qualities;  hence, 
liability  to  change;  fickleness. 

He  was  so  full  of  mercury  that  he  could  not  fix 
long  in  any  friendship,  or  to  any  design.  I'.f.  Unmet. 

&.  A  genus  of  plants,  Mercurialfs  (which 
see):  In  America,  applied  to  several  climbing 
plants,  most  frequently  to  the  Khus  toxico- 
dendron  or  poison  ivy.  —  6.  In  attron.  the 
planet  that  revolves  round  the  sun  within 
the  orbit  of  the  planet  Venus  and  next  to  it. 
It  Is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  evening 
when  it  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  but  only 
when  near  its  greatest  distance  or  elonga- 
tion from  the  sun.  Similarly,  it  is  visible 
In  the  morning  before  sunrise,  only  when 

1  near  Its  greatest  elongation  westward  of 
the  sun.  Its  apparent  diameter  varies 
from  5  to  12  seconds;  the  real  diameter  Is 
about  3140  miles.  Its  bulk  is  to  that  of  the 
earth  as  03  to  1000.  It  revolves  on  an  axis 
(the  inclination  of  which  to  the  ecliptic  Is 

!    not  determined)  in  24  hours  5  minutes  28'S 


seconds.  The  mean  sidereal  revolution  is  per- 
formed In  87  •909258  mean  solar  days.  It  has 
seven  times  the  light  and  heat  of  the  earth. 
Mean  distance  from  the  sun  36,000,000  miles. 
7.  A  common  name  for  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  publication ;  hence,  sometimes 
a  newspaper  carrier  or  a  seller  of  newa- 


f  hose  who  sell  them  (news-books)  by  wholesale 
from  the  press  are  called  mercurui.  Ctruitll. 

8.  A  messenger;  an  intelligencer. 

We  jrlve  the  winds  wings,  and  the  angels  too ;  as 
being  the  swift  messengers  of  God,  the  nimble  mer- 
curies  of  heaven.  Abf.  Bancroft. 

Mercury  t  (merTcfl-ri),  r.  t.  To  wash  with  a 
pn  puratioii  of  mercury. 

Mercury  Goose-foot  (merldi-ri  gos-fut),  n. 
One  of  the  common  names  given  to  Cheno- 
podium  Bonui-Benricui.  See  CHENOPO- 

DIUM. 

Mercy  Oner's!),  n.  [Fr.  merci.  It.  merce, 
from  L.  mercet,  mercedit,  hire,  pay,  recom- 
pense, in  L.  L.  mercy,  from  stem  of  mereo, 
to  deserve.]  1.  That  benevolence,  mildness, 
or  tenderness  of  heart  which  disposes  a  per- 
son to  overlook  injuries  or  to  treat  an 
offender  better  than  he  deserves ;  the  dis- 
position that  tempers  Justice  and  induces 
an  injured  person  to  forgive  trespasses  and 
injuries,  and  to  forbear  punishment  or  in- 
flict less  than  law  or  justice  will  warrant. 
In  this  sense  there  is  perhaps  no  word  in 
our  language  precisely  synonymous  with 
mercy.  It  implies  benevolence,  tenderness, 
mildness,  pity  or  compassion,  and  clemency, 
but  exercised  only  toward  offenders.  Mercy 
is  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

The  Lord  is  long-suffering  and  of  great  mtrcy,  for- 
giving iniquity  and  transgression,  and  by  no  means 
clearing  the  guilty.  Num.  xiv.  18. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained" 
It  dropuctn,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  bless' d : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
SMa*. 

2.  An  act  or  exercise  of  mercy  or  favour ; 
a  kindness  proceeding  from  Providence ; 
blessing;  as,  it  is  a  mercy  that  they  escaped. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies  .  .  . 
which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  thy  servant. 

Gen.  xxxiL  10. 

3.  Pity ;  compassion  manifested  toward  a 
person  in  distress. 

And  he  said.  He  that  shewed  mtrcy  oh  him. 

Luke  x.  37. 

4.  Discretion ;  unrestrained  exercise  of  will 
or  authority:  often  in  the  phrase  at  one'* 
</,'/>•<!,  that  is,  completely  in  one's  power. 

And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only.  Shak. 

Thy  cruelty  .  .  .  hath  ...  left  thee  to  the  mercy 
of  the  law.  SAa*. 

A  lover  is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty  while  any- 
thing is  denied  him ;  and  when  the  lady  ceases  to  be 
cruel,  she  is,  from  the  next  moment,  at  his  mtrcy. 

SVri/t. 

— To  cry  mercy,  to  beg  pardon. 

I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  roy  heart.        Drytfat, 

—Sistert  of  Mercy,  the  name  given  to 
members  of  female  religious  communities 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick 
at  theirown  homes,  visiting  prisonera.especi- 
ally  persons  condemned  to  death,  attending 
lying-in  hospitals,  superintending  the  edu- 
cation of  females,  protecting  women  out  of 
employment,  and  the  performance  of  simi- 
lar works  of  charity  and  mercy.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an 
order  of  these  sisters  was  founded  at  Seez, 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  by  P.  Bazin,  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese,  in  1823— hence  called 
the  order  of  Seez ;  and  another  was  shortly 
after  founded  in  Dublin  by  Mother  Catherine 
M'Auley.  Communities  of  Sisters  of  Mercy 
are  now  widely  distributed  over  Europe  and 
America,  some  of  them  being  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England. 

Mercy-seat  (mer'si-set),  n.  The  place  of 
mercy  or  forgiveness;  the  propitiatory;  the 
covering  of  tin-  ark  of  the  covenant  among 
the  Jews.  This  was  of  gold,  and  its  ends 
were  fixed  to  two  cherubs,  whose  wings 
extended  forward  and  formed  a  kind  <>f 
throne  for  the  majesty  of  God,  who  is  re- 
presented in  Scripture  as  sitting  between 
the  cherubs.  It  was  from  this  seat  that  God 
gave  his  oracles  to  Moses,  or  to  the  high- 
priest  who  consulted  him. 

Mercy-stroke  (meVsi-atrok),  n.  The  death- 
blow, as  putting  an  end  to  pain. 

Merdt  (merd),  n.  [Fr.  merde,  L.  nurda, 
dung  ]  Ordure;  dung.  B.  Jonson. 

Mere  (mer),  a.  [Super!,  merest;  the  compara- 
tive is  seldom  if  ever  used.]  [O. Fr.  miert 
L.  menu,  alone,  nothing  but,  pure,  un- 
mixed. 1  1.  Apart  from  anything  more;  this 
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or  that  only;  this  or  that  and  nothing  else; 
such  and  no  more;  simple. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded  in 
favour  of  a  nation.  Atlerbury. 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind?  .Pope. 

2.  Absolute;  entire;  in  every  respect ;  as,  a 
piece  of  the  merest  folly.  '  Engaged  my 
friend  to  his  mere  enemy.'  Shak. — 3.t  Un- 
mixed; pure;  genuine.  'Wine  .  .  .  mere 
and  unmixed. '  Jer.  Taylor. 

With  them  all  the  people  of  Mounster  went  out, 
and  many  other  of  them  which  were  mere  English 
thenceforth  joined  themselves  with  the  Irish  against 
the  king.  Spenser. 

—Mere  right,  in  law,  the  right  of  property 
without  possession. 

Mere  (mer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mere,  mtere,  a  pool, 
mere,  or  lake,  the  sea;  Goth,  marei,  D. 
maar,  meir,  Icel.  marr,  G.  meer,  the  sea,  a 
lake ;  allied  to  moor,  marsh,  morass,  and 
L.  mare,  the  sea.  This  word  is  the  same  as 
the  r««r  in  mermaid.)  A  pool  or  lake. 

And  fling  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere.  Tennyson. 

Mere  (mer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mcere,  gemcere,  O.  D. 
meer,  a  boundary;  Icel.  m&rr,  border-land.] 

1  A  boundary;  a  boundary  -  stone ;  a  mere- 
stone.  Also  written  Mear,  Steer.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

The  Trojan  Brute  did  first  that  citie  fownd, 
And  Hygate  made  the  mere  thereof  by  west. 

Spenser. 

To  guide  my  course  aright 

What  mound  or  steady  mere  is  offered  to  my  sight. 
Drayton. 

Mere  t  (mer),  t>.  t.   To  divide,  limit,  or  bound. 

Meregoutte  (mar-gut),  n.  [Fr.  mere-goutte, 
from  L.  merus,  pure,  unmixed,  and  gutta, 
Fr.  goutte,  a  drop.]  The  first  running  of 
wine,  oil,  Ac.,  before  any  pressure  has  been 
used.  Holland. 

Merely  (merli),  adv.  1.  Purely;  only;  solely; 
simply;  thus  and  no  other  way;  for  this 
and  no  other  purpose. 

Prize  not  your  life  for  other  ends 

Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends.       Swift. 

2.  t  Entirely ;  absolutely ;  wholly ;  utterly  ; 
completely.  'Things  rank  and  gross  in 
nature  possess  it  merely.'  Shak. 

,    I  am  as  happy 

In  my  friend's  good,  as  if  'twere  merely  mine. 
Bean.  &  Fl. 

Merenchyma(me-ren'ki-ma),  n.  [Gr.  meros, 
apart,  and  enchyma,  that  which  is  poured 
in.]  In  bot.  spherical  cellular  tissue. 

Meresman  (merz'man),  n.   See  MEARSMAN. 

Merestead  ( mer'sted ),  n.  [  Mere,  a  bound- 
ary, and  stead,  a  place.  ]  The  land  within 
the  mere  or  boundary  of  a  farm;  a  farm. 

The  men  were  intent  on  their  labours, 
Busy  with  hewing  and  building,  with  garden  plot  and 
with  merestead.  Long/etlerv. 

Merestone  (meYston),  n.  A  stone  to  mark 
a  boundary. 

Meretricious  (mer-e-tri'shus),  a.  [L.  mere- 
tricius,  from  meretrix,  meretricis,  a  prosti- 
tute, from  mereo,  to  earn.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
prostitutes;  such  as  is  practised  by  harlots; 
libidinous. 

The  meretricious  world  claps  our  cheeks,  and 
fondles  us  unto  failings.  Feltham. 

2.  Alluring  by  false  show;  worn  for  disguise; 
having  a  gaudy  but  deceitful  appearance ; 
tawdry;  showy;  extremely  bad  in  taste; 
as,  meretricious  dress  or  ornaments. 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict,  harmonious,  symmetry  of  parts. 

Roscommon. 

Meretriciously  (mer-e-tri'shus-li),  adv.  In 
a  meretricious  manner ;  with  deceitful  en- 
ticements ;  tawdrily ;  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  violate  good  taste. 

Meretriciously  to  hunt  abroad  after  foreign  affec- 
tions. Burke. 

Meretriciousness  (mer-e-tri'shus-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  meretricious ;  false  al- 
lurement. 

Merganser  (mer-gan'ser),  n.    [L.  mergo,  to 


Red-breasted  Merganser  {Mergus  serrator). 

dive,  and  anser,  a   goose.]     A  migratory 
arctic  water-fowl  of  the  genus  Mergus.  The 


red-breasted  merganser  (Mergus  serrator) 
measures  about  1  foot  9  inches  in  length  and 
weighs  about  2  pounds.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon visitor  of  Britain,  and  has  been  killed  as 
far  south  as  the  Thames,  and  even  Devon- 
shire. Called  also  Goosander.  SeeMEROUS. 
Merge  (merj),  v.l.  pret.  &  pp.  merged;  ppr. 
merging.  [L.  mergo,  to  dip,  to  dive.]  To 
cause  to  be  swallowed  up;  to  sink;  to  bury: 
used  only  in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  plaintiff  became  the  purchaser  and  merged 
his  term  in  the  fee.  Kent. 

Whig  and  Tory  were  merged  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  transcendent  duties  of  patriots.  De  Quincey. 

Merge  (merj),  v.i.  To  be  sunk,  swallowed, 
or  lost. 

He  is  to  take  care,  undoubtedly,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tic shall  not  merge  in  the  farmer.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Merger  (merj'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  merges. — 2.  In  law,  a  merging  or 
sinking  of  a  less  estate  in  a  greater;  as 
when  a  reversion  in  fee  simple  descends  to 
or  is  purchased  by  a  tenant  of  the  same 
estate  for  years,  the  term  for  years  iamerged, 
lost,  annihilated  in  the  inheritance  or  fee 
simple  estate. 

Mergus  (mer'gus),  n.  [L,  a  diver,  from 
mergo,  to  dip,  to  dive.  ]  A  genus  of  migra- 
tory natatorial  birds, characterized  by  a  beak 
thinner  and  more  cylindrical  than  that  of 
the  ducks,  and  having  each  mandible  armed 
at  its  margins  with  small  pointed  teeth, 
directed  backwards,  like  a  saw,  the  upper 
mandible  being  curved  down  at  its  extre- 
mity. Mergus  merganser  is  the  goosander 
or  merganser  proper,  which  weighs  about 
4  Ibs.  It  is  an  arctic  bird,  -moving  south  in 
winter,  and  in  severe  seasons  frequents  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  England.  It  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  fish,  which  it  seizes  by  rapid 
diving.  The  Mergus  serrator  is  the  red- 
breasted  merganser,  or  goosander.  (See 
MERGANSER.)  These  birds  are  met  with  in 
great  flocks  at  Newfoundland,  Hudson's 
Bay,  &c.  The  Mergus  cucullatus  is  the 
hooded  goosander,  peculiar  to  North  Ameri- 
ca. It  has  its  trivial  name  from  its  head 
being  covered  with  a  large  circular  crest, 
which  it  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure. 
Mericarp  (mer'i-karp),  n.  [Gr.  meros,  a  part, 
and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot.  a  name  some- 
times given  to  a  half  of  the  fruit  of  umbel- 
liferous plants.  The  fruits,  or  what  are 
commonly  termed  seeds  in  these  plants, 
consist  each  of  two  mericarps,  placed  face 
to  face,  and  separating  from  a  central  axis. 
Meridian  (me-rid'i-an),  a.  [L.  meridianus, 
from  mcridies,  for  medidies,  mid-day— me- 
dius,  middle,  and  dies,  day.  Varro  testifies 
that  the  word  was  originally  medidies,  and 
that  he  had  seen  it  so  written  on  a  sun-dial.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  mid-day  or  the  meridian; 
that  is  the  imaginary  line  in  the  heavens 
which  the  sun  crosses  at  mid-day;  noon-day; 
as,  the  meridian  sun ;  the  sun's  meridian 
heat  or  splendour. 

Towards  heaven  and  the  full-blazing  sun. 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower. 

Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  culmination  or  highest 
point,  the  sun  being  highest  at  mid-day; 
pertaining  to  a  period  of  greatest  splen- 
dour; as,  the  hero  enjoyed  his  meridian 
glory.  —  3.  Pertaining  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. —4.  A  term  applied  to  the  eighth  of 
Professor  H.  Roger's  fifteen  divisions  of  the 
palaeozoic  strata  in  the  Appalachian  chain 
of  North  America,  the  names  of  which  sug- 
gest metaphorically  the  different  natural 
periods  of  the  day ;  it  corresponds  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  our  lowermost  Devonians. 
— Meridian  line,  an  arc  or  part  of  the  me- 
ridian of  a  place,  terminated  each  way  by 
the  horizon.—  Meridian  altitude  of  the  sun 
or  stars,  their  altitude  when  on  the  meri- 
dian of  the  place  where  they  are  observed. 
—  Meridian  line  on  a  dial,  the  same  as  the 
twelve  o'clock  hour-line. 

Meridian  (me-rid'i-an),  ».  [See  the  adjec- 
tive. ]  1.  Mid-day ;  noon.  —2.  The  highest 
point;  the  culmination;  the  point  of  great- 
est splendour;  as,  the  meridian  of  life;  the 
meridian  of  power.  'In  the  meridian  of 
Edward's  age  and  vigour.'  Ilallam. 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness. 

And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  Shak. 

S.  In  geog.  an  imaginary  circle  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  passing  through  both  poles,  and 
through  any  other  given  place,  the  plane  of 
it  thus  dividing  the  globe  into  two  hemi- 
spheres. Every  place  on  the  globe  has  its 
meridian,  and  when  the  sun  arrives  above 
this  circle  it  is  mid-day  or  noon,  whence 


the  name.  Longitude  is  measured  between 
the  meridians.  (See  LONGITUDE.)  —  4,  In 
astron.  a  similar  imaginary  circle  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  passing  through  the  poles 
of  the  heavens  and  the  zenith  of  any  place: 
often  called  a  celestial  meridian.  When  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  corresponding  to 
any  place  on  the  earth  it  is  noon  at  that 
place.  —5.  Special  circumstances,  conditions, 
capabilities  or  requirements,  as  of  a  coun- 
try, district,  sphere  of  life,  &c. ;  thus,  a  book, 
a  custom,  may  be  adapted  to  the  meridian 
of  France  or  Italy,  but  not  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns 
of  this  life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

6.  A  dram  of  spirits  taken  at  mid-day. 
[Scotch.] 

The  ancient  Scottish  custom  of  a  meridian,  as  it 
was  called,  or  noontide  dram  of  spirits. 

Sir  JT.  Scott. 

—First  meridian,  that  from  which  all  the 
others  are  reckoned,  counting  eastward  and 
westward,  and  from  which  longitudes  are 
reckoned.  See  LONGITUDE. — Meridian  of  a 
globe,  the  brazen  circle  in  which  it  turns, 
and  by  which  it  is  supported.  Meridian 
lines  are  also  traced  on  the  globe  itself, 
usually  at  15"  distance.  — Magnetic  meridian, 
one  of  the  great  circles  which  pass  through 
the  assumed  magnetic  poles,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  common  meri- 
dians pass  through  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

Meridian-mark  (me-rid'i-an-mark),  n.  A 
mark  placed  at  a  convenient  spot  several 
miles  from  an  observatory,  and  due  south 
of  the  place  of  the  transit  instrument,  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  marking  the  direction 
of  the  true  south  point  of  the  horizon. 

Meridional  (me-rid'i-on-al),  o.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  meridian ;  hence,  southern 
2.  Southerly;  having  a  southern  aspect. 

All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  &c., 
should  be  meridional.  H'otton. 

—Meridional  distance,  in  navig,  is  the  dis- 
tance or  departure  from  the  meridian  ;  the 
easting  or  westing.  —  Meridional  part*, 
miles,  or  minutes,  in  navig.  the  parts  of  the 
increased  or  enlarged  meridian  in  Merca- 
tor's  chart  corresponding  to  each  minute  of 
latitude  from  the  equator  up  to  70°  or  80"; 
tabulated  numbers  representing  these  parts 
used  in  projecting  charts  and  in  solving 
cases  in  Mercator's  sailing. 

Meridionality(me-rid'i-on-al"i-ti),n.  i.The 
state  of  being  on  the  meridian. — 2.  Position 
in  the  south;  aspect  toward  the  south. 

Meridionally  (me-rid'i-on-al-li),  adv.  In 
the  direction  of  the  meridian ;  north  and 
south. 

The  Jews,  not  willing  to  lie  as  their  temple  stood, 
do  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight 
to  sleep  meridionally.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Merils  (mei-'ilz),  n.  [O.Fr.  merel,  a  coun- 
ter; comp.  Vr.merelle,  marelle, hop-scotch.] 
A  game  called  also  five-penny  or  nine  men' a 
morris,  played  with  counters  or  pegs.  See 
MORRIS. 

Merino  (me-re'no),  a.  [Sp.  merino,  applied 
to  sheep  moving  from  pasture  to  pasture, 
from  merino,  an  inspector  of  sheep-walks, 
from  L.L.  majorinus,  the  head  of  a  village, 
frommajor,  greater.]  1.  Denoting  a  variety 
of  sheep  from  Spain,  or  their  wool.  —2.  Made 
of  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep.—  Merino 
sheep,  a  variety  of  sheep  originally  peculiar 
to  Spain,  but  now  reared  in  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
&c.  They  are  raised  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
their  long  fine  wool,  the  mutton  being  but 
little  esteemed.  In  summer  the  Spanish 
sheep  feed  upon  the  elevated  lands  of  Bis- 
cay, Navarre,  and  Arragon,  and  towards 
winter  are  driven  southward  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  New  Castile,  Andalusia,  and  Estra- 
madura. 

Merino  (me-re'no),  n.  A  stuff,  twilled  on 
both  sides,  manufactured  from  merino  wool, 
and  used  for  female  dresses. 

Meriones(me-ri-6'nez),n.  [Grjmeria,  thighs, 
from  the  development  of  the  hind-legs.]  A 
genus  of  North  American  rodent  mouse-like 
mammals  of  the  family  Dipodidee.  M.  hud- 
sonicus  is  the  North  American  jumping- 
mouse,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  agility. 

Merismatic  (mer-is-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  meris- 
mos,  division,  from  merizo,  to  divide,  from 
meros,  a  part.]  In  zool.  and  bot.  dividing 
by  the  formation  of  internal  partitions;  tak- 
ing place  by  internal  partition  into  cells  or 
segments. 

Kach  of  these  divisions,  like  the  parent  cell,  has 
the  power  of  vegetating,  and  of  dividing  by  a  merts- 
matic  process  into  four,  so  as  to  multiply  the  plant. 
Sal/our. 


ch.  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      ),jo\>;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  Wien;  th,  (Am;     v,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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Mertt  (met").  n.  [Fr.  mtnlt;  L  *«"*»»»• 
fr..m  **no.  to  t»rn  or  deaerve  .]  1-The 
.inalttr  of  deterring  well  or  111  ;  dwelt  of 

IStoawriti  -2  The  quality  of  deserving  well  ; 
goortnim  or  excellence  entitling  to  honour 
or  reward:  worUi  ;  worthiness  said  of  per- 
lou  and  things;  as,  a  man  of  merit;  a  work 

b  Ota  (Ot  mthon.  -~r«.  and 


••iiilr-  »  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll  ; 
Chum*  an**  the  sight.  but  mtrtl  wutt  thc- 

i  Reward  deserved  ;  that  which  i»  earned 
or  merited. 

TDO«  laurel  groves.  the  iwrtti  of  Ihy  Vouth. 


malm,  the  imallestof  the  British  Falconldas, 
Semg  only  about  tlie  size  of  a  blackbird, 
but  very  bold.  It  was  formerly  used  In 


4.  pi  RlghU  and  wrongs  of  a  caw;  essential 
point*  or  circumstances  that  lead  to  an 
,.  pinion  clear  of  personal  Dial;  an,  to  judge 
*  caw  on  it*  merit*. 

Merit  (raeTit).  ».(.  (ft-  mrnter;  L  mtnto, 
freq  of  mcreo.  to  deserve.)  1.  To  deserve. 
i  n  a  good  sense  ;  to  earn  by  active  service,  or 
by  any  valuable  performance;  to  have  a 
right  to  claim,  as  a  reward,  regard,  honour, 
or  happiness;  to  have  a  just  title  to. 

A  ntm  at  best  is  incapable  of  merilinf  anything 
from  Cod.  -S'"**- 

Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 
What  u  it  1  can  have  done  to  tntril  this?  TenttysoK. 

2.  To  deserve,  in  a  bad  sense;  to  Incur. 

1  1  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state. 
And  thou  shall  find  it  mtrits  not  reproving.    Ska*. 

a»  To  reward.  'The  king  will  merit  it  with 
Kifta  '  Chapman. 

Merit  (me'rit),  o.  i.  To  acquire  merit,  bene- 
fit. or  profit 

And  if  in  my  poor  death  fair  France  may  nrril, 
Give  me  a  thousand  blow*.  Hfau.  &•  Ft. 

Heritable  t  (me'rit-a-bl),  n  Deserving  of 
reward. 

The  people  generally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt 
to  applaud  any  meriuHe  work.  B.  Jaaait. 

Merttedly  (me'rit-ed-HX  <*de.  In  accord- 
ance with  merit;  by  merit:  deservedly. 

Merlthal  (nie'ri-thal),  n.  [Or.  merit,  a  part, 
portion,  and  thallot.  a  branch.  ]  In  boi.  a 
term  u*ed  in  place  of  internode:  applied  by 
Uaudlchaud  to  the  different  part*  of  the 
leaf 

Merit-monger  (nie'rit-mung-gerX  n.  One 
who  advocates  tlie  doctrine  of  human  merit. 
as  entitled  to  reward,  or  who  degends  on 
merit  for  salvation.  Latimer. 

Meritorious  (me-ri-to'ri-us),  a.  (L.  merUari- 
tu,  that  earns  money,  from  inereo,  to  earn 
or  deserve.)  1.  1  That  earns  money;  prosti- 
tute; hireling.  B.  J  union.  —  2.  Possessing 
merit;  deserving  of  reward,  or  of  notice, 
regard,  fame,  or  happiness,  or  of  that  which 
shall  be  a  suitable  return  for  services  or  ex- 
cellence of  any  kind. 

And  mrritprioui  shall  that  hand  be  called, 
Canonized  and  worshipped  as  a  saint.       Shalt. 

Meritoriously  (  me-ri-to'ri-us  11).  adv.  In 
a  meritorious  manner;  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  deserve  reward. 

He  carried  himself  *uritario*ily  in  foreign  em- 
ployments. ll'fftttlM. 

Merltortovuness  (me-ri-to'ri-us-nes),  n. 
The  itatc  or  quality  of  lieing  meritorious, 
nr  of  deserving  a  reward  or  suitable  return. 
'  The  high  meritorioutnet*  of  what  they  did.  ' 

-'../". 

Merttoryt  (  me'rl-to-ri  ),  a.  Deserving  of 
reward;  meritorious.  Gmoer. 

Merltot  (me'ri-tot).  >t  [Perhaps  merry, 
and  tntum  for  teetotum.]  A  kin.  I  of  play 
used  by  children,  in  swinging  themselves  on 
ropes,  or  by  means  of  strings  of  any  kind, 
till  they  are  giddy.  Sptgltt 

Mark  (merk).  n  [See  MARK  )  An  old  Scot- 
tish silver  coin,  value  thirteen  shillings  anil 
fonrpence  Scotch,  or  thirteen  jience  and 
one-third  of  a  penny  sterling.  .See  MARK. 

Merke,  i  a.    Murky;  dark.    Chaucer. 

Kerttn  (mer'kin).  n.     [Perhaps  dim.   of 
().  fr.  mtniue,  a  tuft.  I    1.  A  wig;  a  portion 
of  false  hair  'added  to  the  natural  hair 
i.  A  mop  u»ed  in  cleaning  guns. 

M  6rUuigUB  (mer-lang'gns),  n.  [Kr.  merlan, 
a  whiting.]  A  genus  of  Ashes,  family  Gadidie, 
having  no  barbel  on  the  lower  jaw.  It  in- 
cludes the  whiting  and  pollack. 

Merle  (merl),  n.  [Fr.  merle.  It.  mrrln.  L. 
uwrula,  a  blackbird]  The  blackbird  (which 

Merlin  (mertlnX  n.  [Ft.  emerOUm,  0  Fr 
rmerUlm,  It  iinrriglionr,  tmeriglio,  tmerlo, 
the  merlin,  a  strengthened  form  of  merla, 
L.  nwruld,  and  meaning  blackbird  hawk. 
SeaMlRUL)  A  species  of  hawk  of  the  genus 
r'alco.  the  Faleo  auction  or  llypotriurchii 


Merlin  (Falie  *talm). 

hawking  quails,  partridges,  larks,  and  such 
small  game,  and  is  even  yet  occasionally 
trained.  It  is  of  a  bluish  aah  colour 
above;  reddish  yellow  on  the  breast  and 
belly  with  longitudinal  dark  spots,  tlie 
throat  of  the  adult  male  white.  The  wings 
reach  to  two-thirds  of  tlie  length  of  the  tail. 
It  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  and  is  fond 
of  localities  where  large  stones  are  plentiful, 
on  which  it  is  often  seen  perched,  and  is 
therefore  often  called  the  Stone-falcon,. 
Merllng  (merlingX  n.  [Fr.  mertan,  a  whit- 
ing.jThe  wliitiug,  a  small  Ujleosteau  flab; 
the  Merlaagu*  mdgari*. 
Merlion.t  n.  A  merlin;  a  species  of  hawk. 

Chaucer, 

Merlon  (merlon),  n.  [  Fr.  merlan,  It.  merla, 
from  a  hypothetical  L.  marulnt,  dim.  of 
maru*,  for  wurtw,  a  wall.]  In  fart,  the 
plain  part  of  an  embattled  parapet  which 
lies  between  two  crenelles  or  embrasures. 
See  BATTLKMRNT. 

MerluclUB(mer-lu'shi-u8),n.  [Fr.  merhiche, 
O.  Fr  merluce,  from  L.  more,  the  sea,  and  (u- 
cuu,  a  pike.  ]  A  genusof  teleosteau  fishes,  be- 
longing to  the  Gadida;,  or  family  of  cod-nsh. 
The  hake  belongs  to  this  genus. 
Mermaid,  Mermalden  (roertnid,  mer'- 
mad-n),  11.  (.I/err,  a  lake,  in  it*  old  sense 
of  the  sea,  and  E.  maid  See  MKRK.)  A 
fabled  marine  creature,  having  tlie  upper 
part  like  that  of  a  woman,  and  the  lower 
like  a  ii-l i 

Mennaid's-glove  (mcr'ma.lz-gluv),  «.  A 
name  given  to  the  largest  of  British  sponges 
(Halichondria  palmala),  from  itg  tendency 
to  branch  into  a  form  bearing  a  remote  re- 
semblance to  a  glove  with  extended  Angers. 
It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  1  feet 
Mermaid's- head  (mer'madz-hedX  '"-  A 
common  British  sea-urchin,  the  Spatangus 
cortlatwi. 

Merman  (mertnan),  «.  Tlie  male  corres- 
IHiniling  to  meriiMid;  a  man  of  the  sea,  with 
the  tail  of  a  ll-.li  instead  of  legs. 
Meroblastlc  (me-ro-blast'ik).  n.  [Gr.  menu, 
a  part,  ami  klantilcog,  furthering  growth.  ]  In 
loil  a  term  applied  to  ova.  such  as  that  of 
mammals.  In  which  tlie  yolk  is  only  par- 
tially germinal. 

Merocele  ( me'ro-sel ),  n.  [Gr.  nwros,  the 
tliiKh.  and  belt,  tumour.)  A  femoral  hernia, 
or  a  protrusion  of  the  gut  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh. 

Meropldffi  (me-rop'i-de),  n.  pL    A  family  of 
insessorial    birds, 
of  which  the  bee- 
eater  (Merops)  is 
the  type. 

Meropidan  (me- 
rop'i-dan  i,  n.  An 
individual  of  the 
family  Meropidai. 
Merops  (me'ropsX 
(i.  [  L  inervpti, 
ineropit;  Or.  MH- 
ropt,  meropott,  a 
bird  that  devours 
bees.]  The  bee- 
eaters,  a  genus  of 
birds  forming  the 
type  of  the  Mero- 
I.I.I.T,  a  family  of 
tlssirostral  inses- 
sorlal  binls,  nearly  allied  to  the  kingfishers. 
They  have  rather  lonir, slightly  arched  beaks, 
and  long  pointed  wings.  They  are  mostly  of 
a  green  colour;  resemble  swallows  in  Bight: 
and  prey  on  insects,  chiefly  bees,  wasp*,  and 
other  hymenopterous  Insecta  Their  skin 
I*  very  thick.  The  species  are  numerous 


European  Bee-eater 
(Utrtfi  afutsur). 


in  Africa  and  Asia;  none  are  known  In  Ame- 
rica ;  two  are  European,  one  of  which,  Jf . 
apiasUr,  is  common  in  the  south  of  Europe 
as  a  summer  bird  of  passage.  It  is  rarely 
seen  in  Britain. 

Merorganizatlon  ( mer-or/Kan-iz-a"shon),  n. 
I  (Jr.  merot,  a  part,  and  E.  organization.] 
Organization  iu  part,  or  partial  organiza- 
tion. [Hare.] 

Meros,  Menu  (me'ros.  mu'rus),  n.  [Gr. 
in  mm.  a  part.)  In  arcli.  the  plane  surface 
between  the  channels  of  a  triglyph. 

Merosome  ( me'ro-som),  n.  [Gr.  merot.  a 
part,  and  *6ma,  a  body.)  In  tool,  one  of  the 
sections  or  parts  of  which  an  animal  Is 
formed;  an  element  of  form. 

Merostomata  (me-r6-stom'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
wtro*,  the  thigh,  and  stuma,  stomato*,  the 
month.]  An  order  of  Crustaceie,  including 
forms  often  of  gigantic  size,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  mandibles  and 
maxilltc,  the  terminations  of  which  become 
walking  or  swimming  feet  and  organs  of 
prehension.  The  order  comprises  the  king- 
crabs  or  Limuli,  and  the  extinct  Pterygoti 
and  Eurypteri. 

Merovingian  ( me-ro-vin'JI-an  X  a.  [  From 
iterwiu*,  a  latinized  form  of  Mer-wiy 
(great  warrior),  who  founded  the  dynasty 
by  uniting  a  few  tribes  under  his  sway  in 
the  early  part  of  tlie  fifth  century.)  1.  A 
term  applied  to  the  earliest  dynasty  of 
Frankish  kings  of  Gaul.  The  dynasty  gave 
place  to  the  Carlovinglans  in  752. —  2.  A 
term  applied  to  the  written  characters  of 
certain  MSB.  in  French  libraries,  of  the 
period  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 

Merovingian  (nie-ro-vhi'ji-an),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  tlie  dynasty  founded  by  Merovius. 
See  the  adjective. 

Merrily  (mert-li),  adv.  In  a  merry  manner; 
with  mirth;  with  gaiety  and  laughter;  jo- 
vially. 

Merrily  sing  and  sport  and  play.        Clan-trill*. 

Merrlmake  (mer'i-mak),  n.  [Merry  and 
,,.".',.•  1  A  meeting  for  mirth;  a  festival; 
mirth.  Written  also  merry-make. 

Merrlmake  ( mer'i-niak ),  v.  i.  To  be  merry 
or  jovial;  to  feast.  Written  also  merry- 
make. 

With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 

To  moil  all  day  and  mtrrirnaju  at  night.    Cay. 

Merriment  (mert-ment),  n.  Gaiety  with 
lauxhter  or  noise;  mirth;  noisy  sport;  hil- 
arity; frolic. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gamboltt  your 
songs  ?  your  flashes  of  irttrrtmeHt,  that  were  wont  to 
set  the  table  on  a  roar?  SAa*. 

Merriness  (mert-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  merry;  mirth;  gaiety  with 
laughter.  Shale. 

Merry  (mei'l),  a.  [O  E.  mijrie,  murie,  Ac., 
mvrge,  to  make  merry;  A.  Sax.  mirig, 
pleasant,  merry,  myrgth,  myrth,  pleasure, 
perhaps  from  the  root  of  mean,  tender, 
soft,  delicate,  and  mearh,  marrow.  The 
A. Sax.  word  may  perhaps  be  directly  from 
the  Celtic;  comp.  Ir.  and  Gael,  maer,  merry; 
Gael,  mir,  merry:  to  sport,  to  play.  ]  1.  Pleas- 
ant; agreeable;  delightful;  exhilarating;  as, 
the  merry  month  of  May;  merry  England. 

There  eke  my  feeble  bark  awhile  may  stay. 
Till  nurry  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  «way. 
Sfenier. 

2.  Gay  and  noisy;  in  overflowing  good  spirits; 
jovial;  hilarious. 

They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him.  Gen.  xhii.  34. 
Man  is  the  rntrriest  species  of  the  creation. 

Jddttem. 

3.  Accompanied  with,  proceeding  from,  or 
causing  laughter  or  gaiety;  mirthful;  spor- 
tive.    '  A  merry  jest.      Shak. 

There  isa  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  Signior  Bene- 
dick and  her.  Sltak. 

4.  Full  of  jibes  or  sneers;  sarcastic.    A  tter- 
bury.—To  make  merry,  to  be  jovial;  to  in- 
dulge in  hilarity:  to  feast  with  mirth. 

Merry  (mer^X  n.  [Fr.  merwe,  the  wild 
cherry.  Comp.  cherry  from  cerue.]  The 
wild  red  cherry. 

Merry -andrew  (mer'i-an-dro),  n.  One 
whose  business  is  to  make  sport  for  others . ; 
a  zany;  a  buffoon;  a  clown.  The  word  ori- 
ginated In  one  Andrew  Borde,  a  physician  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who  attracted  attention  and 
gained  patients  by  facetious  speeches  to  the 
multitude  The  term  merry  would  be  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  specially  attached  to 
this  Andrew  from  the  fact  that  his  name 
meant  a  jest:  O.E.  borde,  bourde,  O.Fr. 
bmtrde,  a  jest,  pleasantry. 

They  ne'er  had  sent  to  Paris  for  such  fancies. 
As  monsters'  heads  and  merry**ndtr»'x  dancer 
KtOutur. 


Fate.  far.  fat,  f»U;       me,  met,  Mr;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      u,  8c.  ab«ne;      }',  Sc.  by. 
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Merry-dancers  (mer'i-dans-erz),  n.  pi.  The 
aurora  borealis  or  northern  lights;  s»  called 
from  their  never-ceasing  darting  motion. 

Merry-go-round  ( inert-go-round),  n.  A 
machine,  consisting  of  a  series  of  wooden 
horses  and  little  carriages  placed  on  a  cir- 
cular frame,  and  made  to  revolve  by  machin- 
ery, hand-labour,  or  the  feet  of  the  ridel's, 
on  which  children  are  treated  to  a  ride. 

Merry-make  (rner'i-mak),  n.  and  v.i.  See 
MKRRIMAKE. 

Merry-making  (mer'i-mak-ing),  n.  The 
act  of  making  merry;  a  convivial  entertain- 
ment; a  merry  bout  or  festival. 

Merry-making  (mert-mak-ing),  a.  Pro- 
ducing mirth.  '  Merry  -  untieing  sound. ' 
Tennyson. 

Merryman  (inert-man),  n.  Amerry-andrew; 
a  buffoon;  a  clown. 

Merry-meeting  (mert-met-ing),  n.  A  festi- 
val; a  meeting  for  mirth;  a  merry-making. 

The  studious  man  prefers  a  book  before  a  revel, 
the  rigours  of  contemplation  before  merry-meetings 
and  jolly  company.  South. 

Merry-quilt  (mer'i-kwilt),  n.  The  term 
given  to  a  cotton  fabric  made  in  Assam. 

Merry-thought  (inert-that),  n.  The  fur- 
cula  or  forked  bone  of  a  fowl's  breast,  which 
is  sportively  broken  by  two  unmarried  per- 
sons, one  pulling  at  each  end,  the  longest 
part  broken  being  taken  as  an  omen  that 
the  one  who  gets  it  will  be  married  first. 

Mersion  (mer'shon),  n.  [L.  mersio,  mer- 
sionis,  from  mergo,  mersum,  to  dip.]  The 
act  of  sinking  or  plunging  under  water; 
immersion.  '  The  tnersion  also  in  water, 
and  the  emersion  thence.'  Barrow. 

Meru  (mer'u),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  the  most 
sacred  of  all  mountains,  being  the  abode  of 
Vishnu.  It  is  80,000  leagues  high,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  world. 

Merula  (me'ru-la),  n.  A  genus  of  dentiros- 
tral  insessorial  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Merulidfe,  of  which  it  is  the  type;  the 
thrushes.  Called  also  Turdus. 

MerulidSB  (me-ru'li-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  merula,  a 
blackbird,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
family  of  dentirostral  perching  birds,  of 
which  the  thrush  (Merula)  is  the  type.  The 
term  Turdidse  is  also  generally  given  to  this 
family.  It  comprises  not  only  the  thrushes, 
fieldfares,  and  blackbirds,  but  a  number  of 
exotic  forms,  of  which  the  orioles,  well 
known  for  their  brilliant  plumage  and  beau- 
tifully constructed  nests,  are  the  most 
familiar. 

Merulius  (me-ru'li-us),  n.  A  genus  of 
fungi,  deriving  its  name  from  merula,  a 
blackbird,  some  of  the  species  being  black. 


Dry-rot  (Merulius  lachrytnans). 
a.  Spores  magnified. 

One  species  (M.  lachrymans)  is  a  common 
cause  of  dry-rot. 

Merus,  n.    In  arch,  see  MEROS. 

Mervaille.t  n.    A  wonder;  a  marvel. 

Merycotherium  (me'ri-ko-the"ri-um),  n. 
[Gr.  inerykizo,  to  ruminate,  and  therion,  a 
beast.]  A  genus  of  huge  fossil  mammals, 
akin  to  the  Bactrian  camel,  occurring  in  the 
drift  of  Siberia.  Only  the  molar  teeth  have 
been  found. 

Mesaraic  (mes-a-ra'ik),  a.  [From  Gr.  mesa- 
raioti — mesos,  middle,  and  araia,  intestines.  ] 
In  anat.  pertaining  to  themesentery ;  mesen- 
teric. 

Mesartin  (mes-ar'tin),  n.  [Ar.]  The  star  y 
of  the  constellation  Aries.  It  isa  well-known 
double  star,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
recognized  star  of  that  kind. 

Hesdames,  n.  pi.  of  madame. 

Meseems  (me-semz'),  v.  impersonal;  pret. 
meseemed.  [Not  properly  a  simple  verb, 
being  really  a  verb  preceded  by  a  pronoun 
in  the  dative  =  it  seems  to  me.  (See  ME.) 
Comp.  methinks,  which  is  a  similar  com- 
pound.] It  seems  to  me. 

Yet  there,  meseems,  I  hear  her  singing  loud. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Meseemed  I  floated  into  a  sudden  light 
Above  his  stature.  £.  B.  Brcrtuninfr. 

Mesel,t».   A  leper.  Chaitcer.  See  MEASEL. 


Meselrie,t  n.    Leprosy.    Chaucer. 
Mesembryacese  (nKysem-bri-a"se-e),  n.  pi. 

[SeeMESEMBRYANTHEMUM.]  See  FICOIDEJ3. 

Mesembryanthemum(me'sem-bri-an"the- 
mum),  n.  [Gr.  mesembria,  for  meseineria, 
mid-day  —  mesos,  middle,  hemera,  a  day, 
and  anthema,  a  blossoming,  from  anthos,  a 
flower.]  1.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Ficoideae  or  Mesembryacese ;  fig-marigold. 
There  are  about  300  species,  most  of  them 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Many 
are  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  which  expand  in  sunshine  and  close 
up  in  gloomy  weather.  —2.  A  genus  of  marine 
actinozoa  or  sea-anemones. 

Mesencephalic  (mes'en-se-fal"ik),  a.  In 
anat.  of  or  pertaining  tothemesencephalon; 
occupying  a  middle  or  central  position  in 
the  brain  or  skull.  See  MESENCEPHALON. 

Mesencephalon  (mes-en-sef  al-on),  n.  [Gr. 
mesos,  middle,  and  enkephalos,  the  brain.] 
In  anat.  the  primary  division  of  the  brain 
encompassed  by  the  parietal  segment  of  the 
cranium.  It  consists  of  the  vesicle  of  the 
third  ventricle,  the  optic  lobes,  with  ap- 
pendages called  conarium  and  hypophysis. 
Brande. 

Mesenteric  (mes-en-tertk),  a.  [See  MESEN- 
TERY.] Pertaining  to  the  mesentery;  as, 
mesenterie  glands  or  arteries. 

Mesenteritis  (mes'en-ter-l"tis),  n.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mesentery. 

Mesentery  (mes'en-ter-i),  n.  [Gr.  mesen- 
terion— mesos,  middle,  and  enteron,  intes- 
tine.] A  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  attached  to  the  lumbar  vertebra) 
posteriorly  and  to  the  intestines  anteriorly. 
It  is  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  contains  adipose  matter,  lac- 
teals,  mesenterie  glands,  lymphatics,  and 
mesenterie  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  Its 
use  is  to  retain  the  intestines  and  their  ap- 
pendages in  a  proper  position. 

Mesh  ( mesh ),  n.  [  A.  Sax.  masc,  max,  a 
noose,  a  net,  mcescre,  a  mesh,  a  net ;  D. 
maas,  O.  D.  mtesche,  tnasche,  I  eel.  moskvi, 
G.  masche,  a  mesh;  W.  masg,  a  mesh,  Lith. 
megsti,  to  knit,  seem  allied.]  The  opening 
or  space  between  the  threads  of  a  net;  net- 
work. '  A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts 
of  men.'  Shak. 

Mesh  (mesh),  v.  t  To  catch  in  anet;  to  insnare. 
'The  flies  by  chance  mesht  in  her  hair.' 
Drayton. 

Mesh  (mesh),  n.  The  grains  or  wash  of  a 
brewery;  mash. 

MJBSh-WOrk  (mesh'werk),  n.    Net-work. 

If  this  Danton  were  to  burst  your  mesh-work  I — 
Very  curious  indeed  to  consider.  Carlyle. 

Meshy  (mesh'i),  a.  Formed  like  net-work; 
reticulated. 

When  all  the  treasures  of  the  deep 

Into  their  meshy  cells  were  poured.      J.  Baillie 

Mesial  (me'zi-al),  a.  [Gr.  mesos,  middle.] 
Middle.  —  Mesial  line,  in  anat.  same  as 
Median  Line.  See  under  MEDIAN. — Mesial 
plane,  an  imaginary  plane  dividing  the  body 
longitudinally  into  symmetrical  halves,  one 
towards,  the  right  and  the  other  towards  the 
left. — Mesial  aspect,  the  aspect  of  an  organ 
directed  towards  the  mesial  plane,  in  opposi- 
tion to  dextral  or  sinistral  aspects,  or  aspects 
towards  the  right  or  left. 

Me  site  (me'sit),  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  middle.]  A 
volatile,  ethereal  liquid,  found  in  pyroxylic 
spirit,  isomeric  with  acetone.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  oxide  of  methyl  and  oxide 
of  acetyle. 

Mesitene  (mes'i-ten),  n.  A  volatile  liquid 
yielded  by  xylite  when  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  similar  to  mesite. 

Mesitule,  Mesityl  (mes'i-tul,  mes'i-til),  n. 
A  supposed  organic  radical,  of  which  acetone 
is  a  hydrate  of  the  oxide. 

Mesitylene  (mes'i-til-en),  n.  (C9H12.)  An 
oily,  colourless  liquid,  obtained  from  acetone 
distilled  with  half  its  volume  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Meslin,  Maslin  (mez'lin,  maz'lin),  n.  [Writ- 
ten in  various  other  ways,  as  mestlin,  mast- 
lint  Sc.  mashlutn,  mashlin,  probably  directly 
from  O.Fr.  mestillon,  mestelon,  from  L.L. 
mestillio,  mixed  grain  (Fr.  meteify,  from  L. 
mistum,  mixed ;  or  from  O.  Fr.  mesler,  to 
mix,  from  the  same  stem,  viz.  L.  misceo,  to 
mix.  See  MfiLfiE.]  A  mixture  of  different 
sorts  of  grain,  as  of  wheat  and  rye. 

Mesmeree  (mez-mer-e'),  n.  The  person  on 
whom  a  mesmerist  operates;  one  who  is  mes- 
merized. 

Mesmeric,  Mesmerical  (mez-mertk,  mez- 
mertk-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by 
mesmerism;  as,  mesmeric  sleep. 


Mesmerism  (mez'mer-izm),  n.  [After 
Frederic  Anthony  Mesmer,  a  German  phy- 
sician, who  propounded  the  doctrine  in 
1778.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  one  person  can 
exercise  influence  over  the  will  and  nervous 
system  of  another,  and  produce  certain  phe- 
nomena by  virtue  of  a  supposed  emanation, 
called  animal  magnetism,  proceeding  from 
him,  or  simply  by  the  domination  of  his 
will  over  that  of  the  person  operated  on. 
Originally  Mesmer  professed  to  produce  his 
results  by  the  operation  of  actual  magnets, 
but  all  such  apparatus  has  long  been  aban- 
doned, and  those  who  profess  belief  in  mag- 
netism aa  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  exhib- 
ited refer  it  to  the  body  of  the  mesmerist. 
Six  stages  or  degrees  of  mesmerism  have  been 
enumerated,  viz.  the  walking  stage,  the  stage 
of  half-sleep,  mesmeric  sleep  or  stupor,  som- 
nambulism, setf-contemplatwn  or  clairvoy- 
ance, universal  illumination,  in  which  the 
patient  knows  what  is  going  on  in  distant 
regions,  all  that  has  happened  or  will  happen 
to  those  persons  with  whom  he  is  brought 
into  mesmeric  relation,  observes  their  in- 
ternal organization,  prescribes  for  them, 
reads  sealed  letters,  and  so  forth.— 2.  The 
influence  itself;  animal  magnetism. 

Mesmerist  (mez'mer-ist),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises or  believes  in  mesmerism. 

Mesmerization  ( mez '  mer  -  iz  -  a  "  shon ),  n. 
The  act  of  mesmerizing,  or  state  of  being 
mesmerized. 

Mesmerize  (mez'mer-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
mesmerized;  ppr.  mesmerizing.  To  com- 
municate mesmerism  to;  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  mesmeric  sleep. 

Mesmerizer  (mez'mer-iz-er),  n.  One  who 
mesmerizes. 

MesnaUty  ( me-nal'i-ti ),  n.  [See  MESNE.} 
A  manor  held  under  a  superior  lord. 

Mesnalty  (me'nal-ti),  n.  The  right  of  the 
mesne.  Cowel. 

Mesne  (men),  a.  [Norm,  mesne,  middle, 
from  L.  medianus,  middle ;  comp.  It.  mez- 
zano,  middle.  See  MEAN,  a.  middle.]  In 
law,  middle;  intervening;  as,  &  mesne  lord, 
that  is,  a  lord  who  holds  land  of  a  superior 
but  grants  a  part  of  it  to  another  person. 
In  this  case  he  is  a  tenant  to  the  superior, 
but  lord  or  superior  to  the  second  grantee, 
and  called  the  mesne  lord. — Mesne  process, 
that  part  of  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  which 
intervenes  between  the  original  process  or 
writ  and  the  final  issue,  and  which  issues, 
pending  the  suit,  on  some  collateral  matter; 
and  sometimes  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
whole  process  preceding  the  execution.— 
Mesne  pro/its,  the  profits  of  an  estate  which 
accrue  to  a  tenant  in  possession  after  the 
demise  of  the  lessor.— Action  ofinesne  pro- 
fits, an  action  of  trespass  which  is  brought 
to  recover  profits  derived  from  land  whilst 
the  possession  of  it  has  been  improperly 
withheld— that  is,  the  yearly  value  of  the 
premises.  It  is  brought  after  a  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  ejectment 
which  recovered  possession  of  the  land. 

Mesoblast  (raes'o-blast),  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  blastos,  a  bud.]  In  physiol. 
the  layer  which  arises  between  the  epiblast 
and  hypoblast,  the  two  primary  layers  of  the 
embryo.  It  answers  to  the  old  phrase,  vas- 
cular layer  between  the  serous  and  mucous 
layers. 

Mesoczecum  (mes'o-se-kum),  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  L.  ccecum  (which  see).]  That 
part  of  the  peritoneum  which  embraces  the 
csecura  and  its  appendages. 

Mesocarp  (mes'o-karp),  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  mid- 
dle, and  karpos,  fruit]  In  hot.  the  middle 
part  or  layer  of  the  pericarp.  It  is  the  layer 
immediately  under  the  epicarp,  or  outer- 
most covering  of  the  pericarp.  It  forms 
the  pulpy  part  of  the  cherry,  peach,  <tec., 
and  is  also  green  and  succulent  in  the  pea 
until  it  has  attained  maturity,  when  it  dries 
•up.  It  is  also  termed  sarcocarp,  especially 
when  thick  and  fleshy. 

Mesochilium  (mes-o-kili-nm),  n.  [Gr.  me- 
sos, middle,  and  cheilos,  a  lip.]  In  bot.  the 
middle  portion  of  the  labellum  of  an  orchid. 

Mesocolon  (mes'o-ko-lon),  n.  [Gr.  mesos, 
middle,  and  E.  colon  (which  see).]  In  anat. 
that  part  of  the  mesentery,  which,  having 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  ileum,  con- 
tracts, or  that  part  of  the  mesentery  to 
which  the  colon  is  attached.  See  COLON. 

Mesoderm(mes'o-denn),  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  mid- 
dle, and  derma,  the  skin,  shell.]  1.  Inzool. 
the  middle  layer  of  tissue  lying  between  the 
ectoderm  and  the  endoderm  of  some  of  the 
CcDlenterata.  It  represents  the  structures 
which  lie  between  the  epidermis  and  the 
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epithelium  In  more  complei  animals.  2.  In 
out  the  middle  layer  of  tii»ue  In  the  thell 
of  the  spore-cue  of  an  urn-mou. 


;  (mes-o-gas'lrik).  a   [Or.  ,«».«.. 

middle,  and  putfr.  the  belly.)    In  anar  of 
or  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  belly; 
specifically,  a  term  applied  to  the  membrane 
which  sustains  the  stomach,  and  by  which 
It  is  attached  to  the  abdomen. 
Mesogaatrium  (mes-o-gas'tri-umX  n.    [Or. 
maui,  middle,  and  gaiter,  the  belly.)    In 
anal  the  umbilical  region  of  the  abdomen. 
Mesolabe(mes'olab),n.  [Or.  metot,  middle, 
and  (a intend,  to  take.)  An  Instrument  em- 
ployed by  the   ancients   for  finding   two 
mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines, 
which  were  required  In  the  problem  of  the 
ilnplication  of  the  cube. 
Hesole  (me'sdl),   n.      A  zeolite  found  in 
Sweden  and  the  Faroe  Islands.    Its  colour 
Is  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish-white;  it  oc- 
curs massive,  and  globular,  or  reniform    It 
Is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  soda,  lime, 
and  water.    Called  also  Thomtonite. 
Mesoleucost  (rnes-o-lu'kos),  n.    [Or.  metot, 
middle,  and  leuJcot,   white.)     A    precious 
stone  with  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle. 
Mesollte  (mes'o-llt).  n.    [Or.  metot,  middle, 
and  lithot,  a  stone. )    See  MEMOTVPE. 
Mesolobar  (mes-o-lo'bar),  a.    In  anat  of  or 
be  lunging  to  the  mesolobe;  as,  inetolobar 
arteries. 

Mesolobe  (mes'o-lob),  n.  [Or.  metot,  middle, 
and  (0601,  a  lobe.)  In  anal  the  corpus  col- 
lo-um  See  CORPUS. 

Meaologarlthm  (mes-o-log'a  rithmX  n.  [Or. 
metot,  middle,  and  E.  logarithm.  ]  A  logar- 
ithm of  the  co-sine  or  co-tangent. 
Mesomelast  (me-som'e-las),  n.  [Or.  metot, 
middle,  and  melai,  black.)  A  precious  stone 
with  a  black  vein  parting  every  colour  in 
the  midst 

Mesophlceum  (mes-o-fle'um),  n.  [Or.  metot, 
middle,  and  phloiot,  bark. ]   In  bot  the  mid- 
dle cellular  layer  of  the  bark.    It  underlies 
the  epfphl<Eum  and  overlies  the  liber. 
Mesophyllum  (mes-o-fll'lum  or  me-sof'il- 
luni).  ii     [Gr.  metot,  middle,  and  phyllon,  a 
leaf. )     In  bot.  the  parenchymatous  tissue 
fonning  the  fleshy  part  of  a  leaf  between 
the  upper  and  lower  integuments. 
Mesoplast  (mes'o-plast).   n.     [Or.  metot, 
middle,  and  platto,  to  mould.)    In  phyiiol. 
the  soft  or  gelatinous  matter  occupying  a 
cell  and  constituting  the  nucleus. 
Mesopodlum  (mes-o-po'di-urn),  n.    [Or.  me- 
*of,  middle,  and  pout,  podot,  a  foot )  In  tool. 
the  middle  portion  of  the  foot  of  mollusca 
Mesorectum  (mes-o-rek'tum),  n.  [Or.  metot, 
middle,  and  E.  rer<um(whkh  see). )  In  anat. 
that  part  of  the  peritoneum  which  connects 
the  rectum  with  the  front  of  the  sacrum. 
Mesosperm  (mes'6-sperm),  n.    (Or.  metot, 
middle,  and  tpenna,  seed.)    In  dot.  a  mem- 
brane of  a  seed :  the  secundine,  or  second 
membrane  from  the  surface. 
Mesothesls  (me-soth'e-sisX  n.    [Or.  metot, 
middle,  and  thetit  (which  see))    Middle 
place;  mean.     '  Imitation  is  the  metothttit 
of  likeness  and  difference.'    Coleridge 
Mesothoraz(mes-o-th6'raks).n.  [Or.  in«o»,  j 
middle,  and  thorax,  the  chest]    In  entoin.  I 
the  middle  ring  of  the  thorax. 
Mesotype  (mes'6-tip).  u    [Gr.  metot,  middle, 
and  typot,  form,  type.]    In  mineral,  azeo- 
litic  mineral,  occurring  in  slender  crystals, 
and  delicate,  radiated  concretions,  and  con-  ! 
slstlng  of  the  hydrated   silicate  either  of 
alumina  and  soda,  in  which  case  It  Is  called 
also  tada  metotype  or  natnlitr,  or  of  alu- 
mina and  lime,  when  It  is  called  lime  meto- 
llfj*  or  tcoleeite,  or  of  alumina  and  both  lime 
and  soda,  in  which  cose  it  is  called  metolUe. 
Mesoxalic  (mes-oki-al'lk),  a.    [Or.  mem, 
middle,  and  oxalic  (which  see) )    Of  or  per- 
taining to.  or  derived  from  alloxan;  as, 
meioxalic  acid  (('aH,()s). 
Mesozoic  (mea-o-zo'lkX  «•    (Or.  metot.  mid- 
dle, and  tat,  life.)    In  geot.  pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  secondary  age.  or  the  era  I 
between  the  palaxizoic  and  calnozoic     See 

I    .U\.i/..I.  . 

Mespllus  (rnes-pi-lus),  n.  (L,  a  medlar]  A 
venus  of  trees  now  combined  with  I'yrus, 
from  which  it  differs  In  the  bony  structure 
i  'I  the  endocarp,  belonging  to  the  pomaceous 
division  of  the  nat  order  Rosacea;  M  ger- 
mamea  lithe  common  medlar  SeeMluLAR. 

MMprtMt  (mea'prti),  n.  [O.Fr.  metprii,  Kr. 
"Sprit,  from  inetpriter.  to  despise.  See 
MBPRBE.)  Contempt,  scorn. 

all  fajrle.  we  will  by  force  It  win. 
reward  the  wretch  fur  his  mesfrise 
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(me*),  n.  [O.  Fr.  ma.  a  service  of  meat, 

a  course  of  dishes  at  table.  Fr.  melt  (the  ( 
being  erroneously  Inserted);  It.  meuo,  a 
course  at  table,  properly  that  which  Is  sent, 
from  L.  mitmt.  pp.  of  mitto,  to  send.  Some 
refer  the  word  to  O.H.O.  mcu.  Ooth.  matt, 
meat,  but  this  seems  less  probable.  As  to 
senses,  see  also  M  ASII.II  J  1.  A  dish  or  aquan- 
tlty  of  food  prepared  or  set  on  a  table  at  one 
time;  food  prepared  for  a  person  or  party 
at  one  meal;  as,  a  men  of  pottage. 

And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from  be- 
fore him:  but  Benjamin's  wwJ  was  five  time  as  much 
as  any  of  theirs.  Gen.  xliii.  34. 

2.  As  much  provender  as  Is  given  to  a  beast 
at  once.— 3.  A  number  of  persona  who  eat 
together  at  the  some  table,  and  the  enter- 
tainment provided  for  them;  especially  a 
company  of  officers  In  the  army  or  navy, 
who  eat  together. 

Uncut  up  pies  at  the  nether  end  filled 
With  moss  and  stones,  partly  to  make  a  show  with 
And  partly  to  keep  the  lower  men  front  eating 
Bt<t*.  6-  Ft. 

4.  Hence,  as  at  great  feasts  the  company 
were  arranged  in  fours,  called  messet  (in  the 
Inns  of  Court  a  mess  still  consists  of  four), 
the  word  came  to  mean  a  set  of  four  gene- 
rally. '  Where  are  your  mett  of  sons?'  Shak. 

There  lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  meis. 
Larimer. 

You  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up  the  "ifst. 
Ska*. 

6.  A  disorderly  mixture;  things  jumbled  to- 
gether; a  state  of  dirt  and  disorder;  some- 
thing dirty;  as,  the  house  was  in  a  mess;  to 
make  a  mett  of  one's  clothes.  [Colloq.  ] — 
8.  i'ij  a  situation  of  confusion  or  embar- 
rassment, distress  or  difficulty;  a  muddle. 

Neither  battle  I  see.  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  trteii  and  dislocation. 

Clone*- 

Mess  (mes).  v.i.  To  take  meals  in  common 
with  others  as  one  of  a  mess ;  particularly 
said  of  naval  and  military  men;  to  associate 
at  the  same  table;  to  eat  in  company;  hence, 
to  eat  or  feed  in  general. 

Now  that  we  are  in  harbour  I  mess  here,  because 
Mrs.  Trotter  is  on  board.  Marryat. 

Mess  (mes),  t'.(.  I.  To  supply  with  a  mesa. 
2.  To  muke  a  mess  of;  to  soil  or  dirty. 
'I've  metted  them  (trowsers).'  W.  Coiling. 
[Colloq.) 

Mess,  Hesse  (mes).  n.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic service  of  the  mass.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.) 

Message  (mes'saJX  n.  [Fr. ;  It  messaggio, 
L.L.  mittaticum,  message,  from  L.  mitto, 
mitfum,  to  send.  ]  1.  Any  notice  or  commu- 
nication, written  or  verbal,  sent  from  one 
person  to  another. 

The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receiv'd. 
Dryden. 

Specifically— 2.  An  official  address  or  com- 
munication, not  made  in  person  but  de- 
livered by  a  messenger,  as  an  official  written 
communication  of  facts  or  opinions  sent  by 
a  chief  magistrate  to  the  houses  of  a  legis- 
lature or  other  deliberative  body,  or  from 
one  house  of  legislature  to  another. 

Message,*  n.    A  messenger.     Chaucer. 

Hessager.t  n.    A  messenger.    Gouier. 

Messallan  (mes-sa'li-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
heretics  of  the  fourth  century  who  professed 
to  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  gospel, 
specifically  refusing  to  work,  and  quoting 
toll  passage: '  Labour  not  for  the  food  that 
perisheth.' 

Messan,  Messln  (mes'san,  mes'sin),  n. 
[Jamieson  conjectures  that  it  may  be  from 
Kr.  maiton,  a  house,  but  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. It  must  be  connected  with  metset  (which 
see),  and  probably  means  a  dog  of  mixed 
race,  ultimately  from  L.  mitceo,  to  mix.)  A 
dog  of  no  breeding;  a  mongrel*  a  cur 
[Scotch.) 

But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 

E»'n  wi'  a  tinkler  gypsy's  mtttitt.         Bums. 

Mess-deck  (mes'dek),  n.  The  deck  on  which 
a  ship's  crew  mess. 

Messenger  (mes'sen-jer),  n.  [0.  E.  metmqer; 
Kr.  mettager.  (See  MESSAGE.)  The  n  has  in- 
truded as  In  pattenger.]  I.  One  who  bears 
a  message  or  goes  on  on  errand ;  the  bearer  of  a 
verbal  or  written  communication,  notice,  or 
invitation  from  one  person  to  another,  or  to 
a  public  body;  one  who  conveys  despatches 
from  one  prince  or  court  to  another. 

Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismayed. 
A  messtneer  with  letters.  Sfenier. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  foreshows;  a  har- 
binger; a  forerunner. 

Yon  gray  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  mtittxftri  of  day.    SJiat. 
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S.  Kaut.  a  large  rope  used  to  unmoor  or 
heave  up  a  ship's  anchors,  by  transmitting 

the  power  of  the  capstan  to  the  cable. 

4.  In  law,  a  person  appointed  to  perform 
certain  ministerial  duties  under  bankrupt 
and  Insolvent  laws,  such  as  to  take  charge 
of  the  estate  of  the  hnnkrupt  or  insolvent, 
and  to  transact  certain  other  duties  in  i  r- 
ference  to  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  or 
Insolvency.—  Queen't  (Icing't)  mettengcr,  an 
officer  employed  under  the  secretaries  of 
state,  kept  in  readiness  to  carry  despatches 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  —  SYN.  Carrier, 
intelligencer,  courier,  harbinger,  forerun- 
ner, precursor,  herald. 

Messenger-at-arms  (mes'sen-jer-at-ormz), 
n.  In  Scott  la  to,  an  officer  appointed  by 
and  under  the  control  of  the  lyon-king-at- 
arrns.  He  executes  all  summonses  and  let- 
ters of  diligence  connected  with  the  Court 
of  Session  and  Court  of  Justiciary. 

Messet  t  (mes'et),  n.  [See  MESSAK.)  A  low- 
bred dog ;  a  messan.  Hall. 

Messlad  (mes-sl'ad),  n.  A  poem  with  the 
Messiah  for  its  hero;  specifically,  a  modern 
German  epic  poem  written  by  Klopstock, 
relating  to  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of 
the  Messiah. 

•J-Mlatl  (mes-si'a),  n.  [Heb.  mmhiarh. 
anointed,  from  mdshach,  to  anoint.)  Christ, 
the  Anointed;  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

At  thy  nativity  a  glorious  choir 

Of  angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  sung 

To  shepherds  watching  at  their  folds  by  night. 

And  told  them  the  Mtstiah  now  was  born.    Mtltcn. 

HesBlahsblp  (mes-si'a-ship).  n.  The  char- 
acter, state,  or  office  of  the  Saviour.  '  Jose- 
phus  .  .  .  whose  prejudices  were  against 
the  Mestiahship  and  religion  of  Jesus.' 
Buckmintter. 

Messianic  (mes-si-an'ik),  o.  Relating  to  the 
Messiah;  as,  meuirianic  psalms. 

Messlas  (mes-si'as),  n.    Same  as  Meteiah. 

Messidor  (mes-si-dor),  n.  [Fr,  from  L. 
messu,  harvest,  and  Or.  dSron,  a  gift.)  The 
tenth  month  of  the  year  in  the  calendar  of 
the  flrst  French  republic,  commencing  June 
19th  and  ending  July  isth. 

Messieurs  (mes'yerr),  n.  (Fr.  pi.  of  Mon- 
tieur (which  see)]  Sirs;  gentlemen:  used 
in  English  as  the  plural  of  Mr.,  and  gene- 
rally contracted  into  Mean. 

Mess-mate  (mes'mat),  n.  An  associate  in 
taking  meals;  one  who  eats  ordinarily  at  the 
same  table. 

Mess-mates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Slevemt. 

Messrs.    An  abbreviation  of  Mr  trie  urn 
Mess-table  (mes'ta-bl),  n.    The  table  at 
which  a  mess  dine  together. 
Messuage  (mes'swaj),  n.    [O.Fr.  montage, 
mesnage;  L.L.me8fuagium,mangwnaticiim, 
from  L.  mansio,  mangionit,  a  dwelling.  See 
MANSION.]    In  law,  a  dwelling-house,  with 
the  adjacent  buildings  and  curtilage,  appro- 

Kriated  to  the  use  of  the  household ;  a  manor- 
ouse. 

Meste.t  a.  guperl.  [A.  Sax,  maut, Sc.  maul.] 
Most.  Chaucer. 

Mestee  (mes-te'),  n.  [See  MESTIZO.)  The 
offspring  of  a  white  and  a  quadroon.  Writ- 
ten also  Mustee.  [West  Indian.) 

Mesteque  (mes-talce),  n.  The  Mexican  name 
for  the  finest  kinds  of  the  cochineal  Insect. 

Mestizo,  Mestino  (mes-te'zd,  mes-te'n6),  n. 
(Sp.  mettizo,  O.Kr.  mettii,  Fr.  mltit,  from 
L.  mixtus,  pp.  of  mitceo,  to  mix.  ]  The  off- 
spring of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and  on  Amer- 
ican Indian.  [Spanish-American.] 

Mestling  (mest'ling),  n.  (SeeMESLIN.)  Yel- 
low metal;  brass  used  for  the  church  vessels 
and  ornaments  In  the  middle  ages. 

Mesymnlcum  ( me-sim'ni-kum ),  n.  [Or. 
mesot,  middle,  and  ttymnot,  a  festive  song.  ] 
In  anc.  poetry,  a  repetition  at  the  end  of  a 
stanza. 

Met  (met),  pret.  A  pp.  of  meet. 

Mett  (met),  pret.  &  pp.  of  mete,  to  measure. 

Then  Hector.  Priam's  martial  son,  stepped  forth  and 
met  the  ground.  CAafman. 

Met  (met),  n.  (See  METE.)  A  measure  of 
any  kind;  a  bushel;  a  barrel  (Scotch  and 
provincial.] 

Meta  (met'a).  (Or.  Etymologically  the  same 
as  A.  Sax.  and  O.K.  mid,  Q.  mil,  Icel.  and 
Ooth.  meth,  with.]  A  prefix  In  words  of 
Greek  origin,  signifying  beyond,  over,  after, 
with,  between ;  and  frequently  denoting 
change  or  transformation. 

Metabasls  ( me-tab'a-sis ),  n.  [Or.,  from 
meta,  beyond,  and  baino,  to  go.)  1.  In  rhtt. 
a  passing  from  one  thing  to  another;  trans- 
ition.—2.  In  med.  the  same  as  Metabola. 


i.  fur.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pin*,  pin;     n6te,  not,  more;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c.  ley. 
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Metabola  (me-tab'o-la),  n.  [Gr.  metabole, 
change,  from  meta,  beyond,  and  bole,  a  cast- 
ing.] In  med.  a  change  of  some  sort,  as  of 
air,  time,  or  disease.  [Rare.] 

Metabola  (me-tab'o-la),  n.  pi.  In  entotn.  in- 
sects that  undergo  metamorphosis. 

Metabolian  (met-a-bo'li-an),  n.  [Gr.  meta- 
bole t  change.]  In  entotn.  an  insect  which 
undergoes  a  metamorphosis. 

Metabolic  (met-a-bol'ik),  a.  [See  META- 
BOLA.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  change; 
capable  of  changing  or  being  changed;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  zool.  a  term  applied  to  an 
insect  which  undergoes  metamorphosis,  (b) 
In  physiol.  a  term  applied  to  phenomena 
which  result  from  chemical  changes,  either 
in  the  component  particles  of  the  cell  itself, 
or  in  the  surrounding  protoplasm. 

Metacarpal  (met-a-kar'pal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  metacarpus.  See  HAND. 

Metacarpus  (met-a-kar'pus),  n.  [Gr.  tneta- 
karpion  —  meta.  beyond,  and  karpos,  the 
wrist.]  In  anat.  the  part  of  the  hand  be- 
tween the  wrist  and  the  fingers. 

Metacentre  (met-a-sen'ter)r  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
beyond,  and  kentron,  centre.]  In  physics, 
that  point  in  a  floating  body  in  which,  when 
the  body  is  disturbed  from  the  position 
of  equilibrium,  the  vertical  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid 
displaced  (regarded  as  still  filling  the  place 
occupied  by  the  body)  meets  the  line  which, 
when  the  body  is  at  rest,  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  and  that  of  the 
body.  In  order  that  the  body  may  float  with 
stability  the  position  of  the  metacentre 
must  be  above  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Metacetone  (me-tas'e-ton),  n.  [Gr.  ineta. 
with,  and  E.  acetone.}  (C6H10p.)  A  sub- 
stance obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  sugar,  starch,  gum,  or  mannite 
with  finely  powdered  quicklime.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid  having  a  pleasant  odour. 

Metachronism  (me-tak'ron-izm),  n.  [Gr. 
ineta,  beyond,  and  chronos,  time.]  An  error 
committed  in  chronology  by  placing  an 
event  after  its  real  time. 

Metacism  (met'a-sizm),  n.  [L.  metacismus, 
Gr.  metakisrnos,  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
letter  m.]  A  defect  in  pronouncing  the 
letter  m;  a  too  frequent  use  or  repetition  of 
the  letter  m. 

Metacresol  (met'a-kre-sol),  n.  [Prefix  meta, 
and  cresol.]  A  modification  of  cresol. 

Metagallate  (met-a-gal'lat),?i.  [Prefix  meta, 
and  gallate.  ]  A  salt  formed  from  metagallic 
acid  and  a  base. 

Metagallic  (met-a-gal'ik),  a.  [Prefix  meta, 
and  gallic.]  In  chem.  pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  gallic  acid;  as,  metagallic  acid. 

Metage  (met'aj),  n.  [From  mete,]  1.  Mea- 
surement of  coal. — 2.  Charge  for  or  price  of 
measuring. 

Metagelatine  (met-a-jera-tin),  n.  [Prefix 
meta,  and  gelatine.]  In  photog.  the  name 
given  to  a  substance  used  as  a  preservative 
in  the  collodion  process,  consisting  of  a 
strong  solution  of  gelatine  boiled  and  cooled 
several  times  till  it  ceases  to  gelatinize  and 
remains  fluid. 

Metagenesis  (met-a-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
beyond,  after,  change,  and  genesis,  pro- 
duction, from  root  gen,  to  produce.)  In 
zool.  the  changes  of  form  which  the  re- 
presentative of  a  species  undergoes  in  pass- 
ing, by  a  series  of  successively  generated 
individuals,  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect 
state;  alternation  of  generation.  The  phe- 
nomena occur  in  their  most  striking  form 
amongst  the  Hydrozoa,  and  the  steps  may 
be  indicated,  inageneralway,  thus:  (l)There 
is  an  ovum  or  egg,  free-swimming  and  im- 
pregnated. (2)  This  ovum  attaches  itself  to 
a  fixed  submarine  object,  and  develops  into 
an  organized  animal.  (3)  This  organism 
produces  buds  or  zooids,  often  of  two  kinds 
—one  set  nutritive,  the  other  generative— 
unlike  each  other  and  unlike  their  parent, 
the  whole  forming  a  hydroid  colony.  (4)  The 
generative  set  mature  eggs,  which,  on  being 
liberated,  become  the  free-swimming  im- 
pregnated ova  of  No.  1,  and  the  cycle  is  re- 
newed. These  steps  are  illustrated  in  Ser- 
tularia.  The  egg  is  a  free-swimming  ciliated 
body,  which,  on  becoming  fixed,  develops  a 
mouth  and  tentacles.  This  organism  pro- 
duces by  continuous  gemmation  two  sets  of 
buds,  of  which  the  generative  set  mature 
eggs,  which  become  the  free -swimming 
ciliated  bodies  with  which  the  cycle  began. 
In  others,  as  Corynida,  the  generative  buds 
become  detached  and  exist  as  jelly-fish 
(medusoids),  which  produce  eggs  which  de- 
velop, not  into  jelly-fish,  but  into  the  poly- 


pide  or  polypidom  of  the  hydroid  colony  on 
which  they  were  produced.  In  Lucernarida 
propagation  takes  place  by  means  of  fission. 
Metagenesis  takes  place  amongst  some  of 
the  Entozoa  and  Tunicata. 

Metagenetic,  Metagenic  (met'a-je-net"ik, 
met-a-jcn'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  metagenesis, 
or  the  production  of  changes  in  a  species 
after  its  first  origin,  as  it  goes  on  to  a  more 
perfect  state.  Owen. 

Metagrammatism  (met-a-gram'mat-izm), 
n.  [Gr.  meta,  beyond,  and  gramma,  a  let- 
ter. ]  The  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a 
name  into  such  a  connection  as  to  express 
some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  person 
named;  anagrammatism. 

Metal  (met'al),  n.  [L.  metallum,  Gr.  metal- 
Ion,  a  mine,  a  metal.]  1.  Elementary  sub- 
stances have  been  divided  by  chemists  into 
two  classes,  metals  and  non-metals  or  metal- 
loids, but  these  merge  one  into  the  other  by 
gradations  so  imperceptible  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  frame  a  definition  which  will 
not  either  include  some  non-metallic  bodies 
or  exclude  some  metallic.  A  metal  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be:  An  elementary  opaque 
body  or  substance,  having  a  peculiar  lustre 
connected  with  its  opacity  called  metallic; 
insoluble  in  water  ;  solid,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, at  ordinary  temperatures;  generally 
fusible  by  heat ;  a  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity ;  capable,  when  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide,  of  uniting  with  acids  and  form- 
ing salts ;  and  having  the  property,  when 
its  compounds  are  submitted  to  electrolysis, 
of  invariably  appearing  at  the  negative  pole 
of  the  battery.  Many  of  the  metals  are  also 
malleable,  or  susceptible  of  being  beaten 
or  rolled  out  into  sheets  or  leaves,  and  some 
of  them  are  extremely  ductile  or  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  into  wires  of  great  fineness. 
They  are  sometimes  found  native  or  pure, 
but  more  generally  combined  with  oxygen, 
sulphur,  and  some  other  elements,  consti- 
tuting ores.  The  great  difference  in  the 
malleability  of  the  metals  gave  rise  to  the 
old  distinction  of  metals  and  semi-metals, 
which  is  now  disregarded.  The  following- 
fifty- one  in  number  — are  the  elementary 
substances  usually  regarded  as  metals : — 
aluminium,  antimony,  arsenic,  barium,  bis- 
muth, cadmium,  ctesium,  calcium,  cerium, 
chromium,  cobalt,  columbium  or  niobium, 
copper,  didymium,  erbium,  gallium,  gluci- 
num.gold,  indium,  iridium,  iron,  lanthanum, 
lead,  lithium,  magnesium,  manganese,  mer- 
cury, molybdenum,  nickel,  osmium,  palla- 
dium, platinum,  potassium,  rhodium,  rubi- 
dium, ruthenium,  silver,  sodium,  strontium, 
tantalum,  tellurium ,  thallium,  thorium, 
tin,  titanium,  tungsten,  uranium,  vanadium, 
yttrium,  zinc,  zirconium.  Of  these  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  platinum, 
iron,  are  the  most  malleable,  gold,  which 
possesses  the  quality  in  the  greatest  degree, 
being  capable  of  being  beaten  into  leaves 
TO-OOO  °f  a  millimetre  in  thickness.  The  fol- 
lowing, given  in  the  order  of  their  ductility, 
are  the  most  ductile:— platinum,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  gold,  aluminium,  zinc,  tin,  lead, 
platinum  wire  having  been  obtained  of  not 
more  than  r.^s  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter. 
The  majority  of  the  useful  metals  are  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  water;  platinum,  osmium, 
and  iridium  are  more  than  twenty  times 
heavier ;  while  lithium,  potassium,  and  so- 
dium are  lighter.  The  metals  become  liquid, 
or  otherwise  change  their  condition,  at  very 
various  temperatures :  platinum  is  hardly 
fusible  at  the  highest  temperature  of  a  fur- 
nace; iron  melts  at  a  little  lower  tempera- 
ture; and  silver  somewhat  lower  still;  while 
potassium  melts  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  and  becomes  vapour  at  a  red  heat, 
and  it  and  sodium  may  be  moulded  like 
wax  at  16°  C.  (61°  Fahr.).  Mercury  is  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  freezes  only 
at  39°  C.  below  zero  (-38°  Fahr).  Arsenic 
volatilizes  without  liquefying  by  heat,  and 
is  by  some  considered  not  to  be  a  metal. 
Osmium  and  tellurium  are  also  regarded 
by  some  as  non-metals.  All  the  metals, 
without  exception,  combine  with  oxygen, 
sulphur,  and  chlorine,  forming  oxides,  sul- 
phides, and  chlorides,  and  many  of  them 
combine  with  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluor- 
ine. Several  of  the  later  discovered  metals 
exist  in  exceedingly  minute  quantities,  and 
were  detected  only  by  spectrum  analysis, 
and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  research 
in  this  direction  will  add  to  the  present  list 
of  metals. — 2.  The  name  given  by  workers 
in  glass,  pottery,  &c.,  to  the  material  on  | 


which  they  operate  when  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
3.  pi.  The  rails  of  a  railway. — 4.f  Courage; 
spirit;  mettle. 

Being  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much 
metal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it. 
Clarendon. 

5.  The  effective  power  of  the  guns  carried 
by  a  ship  of  war.  —  Heavy  metal.  See  under 
HEAVY. — 6.  t  A  mine.  'Persons  condemned 
to  metals,'  Jer.  Taylor. — Road  metal,  stones 
broken  small,  used  in  forming  the  surface  of 
roads  on  the  principles  of  Macadam ;  bal- 
lasting. 

Metal  (met'al),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  metalled; 
ppr.  metalling.  To  put  metal  on;  to  cover, 
as  roads,  with  broken  stones  or  metal. 

Metal-broker  (met'al-brok-er),  n.  One  who 
trades  or  deals  in  metals. 

Metal-casting  (met'al-kast-ing),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  producing  casts  in  metal 
by  pouring  it  when  in  a  state  of  fusion  into 
a  mould. 

Metaldehyde  (me-tal'de-hld),  n.  [Prefix 
meta,  and  aldehyde  (which  see).]  A  sub- 
stance into  which  aldehyde  is  partially  con- 
verted when  kept  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. It  forms  long,  hard,  four-sided  prisms. 

Metalepsis  (met-a-lep'sis),  n.  [Gr.  meta- 
lepsis, participation — meta,  with,  and  lam- 
bano,  to  take.]  Participation;  assumption; 
alternation;  in  rhet.  the  continuation  of  a 
trope  in  one  word  through  a  succession  of 
significations,  or  the  union  of  two  or  more 
tropes  of  a  different  kind  in  one  word,  so 
that  several  gradations  or  intervening  senses 
come  between  the  word  expressed  and  the 
thing  intended  by  it;  as,  'In  one  Ccesar 
there  are  many  Mariuses.'  Here  Marius,  by 
a  synecdoche  or  antonomasia,  is  put  for  any 
ambitious,  turbulent  man,  and  this,  by  a 
metonymy  of  the  cause,  for  the  ill  effects  of 
such  a  temper  to  the  public. 

Metalepsy  (met'a-lep-si),  n.  [See  META- 
LEPSIS. ]  In  chem.  change  or  variation 
of  a  series  of  compounds  under  a  type,  by 
substitutions  of  different  elements  or  sub- 
stances for  an  equivalent  in  the  type,  as 
when  a  substance  contains  hydrogen,  and, 
when  subjected  to  change,  takes  up  an 
equivalent  for  each  atom  of  hydrogen  it 
loses. 

Metaleptic,  Metaleptical  (met-a-lep'tik, 
met-a-lep'tik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
metalepsis  or  participation;  translative. — 
2.  Transverse ;  as,  the  metaleptic  motion 
of  a  muscle.— 3.  In  chem.  pertaining  to, 
resulting  from,  or  characterized  by  meta- 
lepsy,  or  the  substitution  of  one  substance 
for  another  which  has  been  displaced. 

Metaleptically  ( met-a-lep'tik-al-li ),  adv. 
In  a  metaleptical  manner;  by  transposition. 

The  name  of  promises  may  mttaleptically  be  ex- 
tended to  commmations.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

MetaUedt  (met'ald),  a.  Mettled;  sprightly; 
full  of  fire  or  ardour. 

Such  a  light  and  metalCd  dance 

Saw  you  never.  S.  Jonson. 

Metallic  (me-tal'ik),  a.  [L.  tnetallicus,{rom 
metallum,  a  metal.]  Pertaining  to  a  metal 
or  metals;  consisting  of  or  containing  metal; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  metals ;  like  a 
metal;  as,  a  metallic  substance;  metallic 
ore;  metallic  brightness. — Metallic  lustre. 
See  LUSTRE.— Metallic  oxide,  a  compound 
of  metal  and  oxygen. — Metallic  paper,  paper 
the  surface  of  which  is  washed  over  with  a 
solution  of  whiting,  lime,  and  size.  Writing 
done  with  a  pewter  pencil  upon  paper  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  is  almost  indelible. — 
Metallic  salts,  those  salts  which  have  a  me- 
tallic oxide  for  their  base,  as  carbonate  of 
lead. 

Metallical  (me-tal'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  Me- 
tallic. [Rare  and  obsolete.] 

Metallifacture  (me-tal'li-fak"tur),  n.  [L. 
metallum,  metal,  and  facio,  factwn,  to 
make.]  The  manufacture  of  metals.  [Rare.] 

Metalliferous  (met-al-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  me- 
tallum, metal,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Pro- 
ducing metal;  yielding  metal;  as,  metal- 
liferous deposits ;  metalliferous  districts ; 
metalliferous  veins,  Ac. 

Metalliform  (me-tal'i-fonn),  a.  [L.  metal- 
lum, a  metal,  and  forma,  shape.]  Having 
the  form  of  metal ;  like  metal. 

Metalline  (met'al-In),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
metal ;  consisting  of  or  containing  metal ; 
as,  metalline  water. 

Metalling  (met'al-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
using  metal  for  roads  or  railways. — 2.  The 
material,  chiefly  broken  stones,  so  used. 

Metallist(met'al-ist),  n.  A  worker  in  metals, 
or  one  skilled  in  metals. 


ch,  cAaiu;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Men;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     \vh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Metallisation  (roefal-lz-i"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  metallizing  or  forming  Into 
a  metal;  the  operation  which  gives  to  a 
substance  Its  proper  metallic  properties. 
Metallize  (met'al-Iz),  «.(.  pret  A  pp.  metal 
tijsd;  ppr.  metallizing.  To  form  Into  metal 
to  give  its  proper  metallic  properties  to. 
Metallochrome  ( me-taTlo-krom  X  ».  [Gr. 
metaiian,  a  mine,  metal,  and  chrtma,  co- 
lour.) A  beautiful  prismatic  tint  produced 
on  polished  steel  plates  on  which  a  thin 
film  of  oxide  of  lead  has  been  deposited  by 
electrolytic  action. 

Metallochromy  (met  ul  Ink'ro-mi),  n.  [See 
MKTALLOCHROMK.)  The  art  or  process  of 
colouring  metals. 

Metallographlst  (met-al-og'ra-flstX  fl.  A 
writer  on  metallography  or  the  subject  of 
metals. 

Metallography  (met-al-ogYa-fl),  n.  (Gr. 
nwtoUm,  metal,  and  grapM,  to  describe.) 
An  account  of  metals,  or  a  treatise  on  me- 
tallic substances;  the  science  of  metals. 
Metalloid  (met'al-oldX  n.  [Gr.  metallon, 
metal,  and  eidos,  resemblance. )  In  chem.  a 
term  which  has  been  variously  applied,  as 
(a)  to  the  metallic  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  probably  in  consequence 
of  their  low  specific  gravity;  and  (b)  to  all 
the  non-metallic  elementary  substances.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  is  now  used  by  chemists. 
The  metalloids  are  thirteen  in  number:  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  curium,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium, 
phosphorus,  boron,  and  silicon.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  metal  and  a  metalloid 
is,  however,  purely  artificial,  being  based 
on  physical  rather  than  chemical  criteria; 
but,  broadly,  a  metal  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  a  metalloid  in  being  an  excellent  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity,  in  reflecting 
light  powerfully,  and  in  being  electro-posi- 
tive.  Though  a  metalloid  may  possess  one 
or  more  of  these  characters,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  unite  them  all.  Berzelins,  in  his 
classification,  restricts  the  term  metalloid 
to  the  Inflammable  non-metallic  elements: 
vis.  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  boron 
See  Elementary  Substances  under  ELKHKN- 
TAKY;  see  also  METAL. 
Metalloid  (met'al-old),  a.  Relating  to  met- 
alloids; like  metal;  having  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  metal. 

Metalloldal  (met-al-old'al),  a.  Same  as 
jMswssm 

Metallurglo  (mct-al-oyjlk),  n.  Pertaining 
to  metallurgy  or  the  art  of  working  metals. 
—MetaUurgicchemittni,  that  part  of  chem- 
istry which  teaches  the  combinations  and 
analyses  of  metals 

Metallurgical  (met-al-er/jik-al).  a.  Same 
as  Hftallurgic. 

Metallurgist  (met'al-er-jist).  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  work  metals,  or  to  purify, 
refine,  and  prepare  metals  for  use 
Metallurgy  (met'al  cr-Ji),  n  (Or.  mr tallm, 
metal,  MM  ergon,  work  )  The  art  of  work- 
ing metals,  comprehending  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  separating  them  from  other  matters 
In  the  ore.  smelting,  refining,  Ac.  In  a  more 
limited  and  usual  sense,  metallurgy  is  the 
operation  of  separating  metals  from  their 
ores. 

sftti.1lll.il  ( moral-man ),  n.  A  worker  in 
metals ;  a  coppersmith  or  tinman. 

A  smith,  or  a  mttmlma*.  the  pot  s  never  from  his 
Burton. 

Metamere  (met'a-mer),  n.  [Or.  meta,  with 
or  among,  and  mem,  a  part  )  In  compar. 
anat.  one  of  a  series  of  similar  parts 
Metameric  (roet-a-mer'ikx  a  In  chem 
pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  metamer- 
ism ;  as.  aldehyde  (C,H,O)  and  oxide  of 
ethylenc  (C,  11,0)  are  metameric. 
Metamerism  <nie-tam'6r-izni),n  [Or  prolix 
meta.  denoting  Interchange,  and  merm,  a 
part]  In  diem,  the  character  in  certain 
compound  bodies,  differing  in  chemical  pro- 
perties, of  having  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ment, combined  in  the  same  proportion  and 
wlU>  the  same  molecular  weight;  thus,  aide- 
hyde  (C,  H,0)  and  oxide  of  ethylene  (C.  II.  O) 
have  their  elements  In  the  same  proportion 
and  the  same  molecular  weight,  44.  Meta- 
meric bodies  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the 
same  class  or  series  of  compounds.  See 

ISOMKRISII.POLTIIKRIS1I. 

stetomorphtp  (met-s.mor'flk).  a.  [See  MET- 

KPH08M.]    Producing  metamorphosis; 

changing  the  form  or  structure;  transform- 


. 


ttu.  fir.  fat,  fall; 


or  more  crys- 
me.  met,  her; 


talllne  by  subterranean  heat,  pressure,  or 
chemical  agency.  More  specifically,  (b)  the 
lowest  and  azoic,  or  non-foasillferous,  strati- 
Bed  rocks,  consisting  of  crystalline  schists, 
and  embracing  granitoid  schist,  gneiss, 
quarU-rock.  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate,  all 
of  which  were  originally  deposited  from 
water  and  crystallized  by  subsequent  agen- 
cies. They  exhibit  for  the  most  part  cleav- 
age, crumpling,  and  foliation,  and  their  lines 
of  stratification  are  often  indistinct  or  obli- 
terated. Although  no  traces  of  fossils  have 
been  discovered  In  these  rocks,  unless  plum- 
bago or  graphite,  a  changed  form  of  carbon- 
aceous matter,  and  the  so  called  Kozoon 
canadente,  be  regarded  as  fossil,  there 
is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  these  rocks, 
when  deposited,  did  not  contain  animal  or 
vegetable  organisms,  the  traces  of  which 
may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  agency 
which  produced  the  metamorphosis. 

In  geological  nomenclature,  the  crystalline  strati. 
Bed  rocks — gneiss,  mica-schist.  clay-slate.  Stc. — are 
termed  Metamorphic,  and  erected  into  a  separate 
system.  Strictly  speaking,  '  metamorphic'  applies 
to  the  power  or  force  causing  the  change;  'met*, 
morphism.'  the  process;  and  'metamorphosis,'  the 
result.  Hence  we  ought  to  speak  of  metamerph, 
agency,  and  metamorphosed  rocks.  Pa%t. 

Metamorphlsm  (rnet-a-morflzm),  n.  i  The 
process  of  metamorphosing,  or  changing 
the  form  or  structure.— 2.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity  of  being  metamorphic;  the  change  un- 
dergone by  stratified  rocks  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  chemical  agents,  mechanical 
agents,  as  pressure.  It  is  divided  into  two 
\unis  — Metapeptu  and  paropteiit  (which 
see). 

Hetamorphist  (met-a-mor'flst),  n.  One  of 
a  sect  of  aacramentarians  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  affirm  that  the  body  with 
which  Christ  rose  to  heaven  was  wholly 
deified,  having  lost  all  its  humanity. 
Metamorphlze  (met-a-morTiz).  t?.t  To 
transform;  to  metamorphose.  DeQuincey. 
fletamorphose  (met-a-mortos),  v.t.  pret. 
A  pp.  metamorphosed;  ppr.  metamorphos- 
ing. [Fr.  metatnorphoeer,  from  metamor- 
phoiii  (which  seel  ]  To  change  into  a  dif- 
ferent form ;  to  change  the  shape  or  char- 
acter of;  to  transform;  to  transmute.  'And 
earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man  '  Dry- 
den. 

Thou.  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me.      Shot. 

Metamorphose  (met-a-mor'fos),  n.  A  trans- 
formation; metamorphosis.    [Rare.] 
Metamorphoser  (met-a-mortos-er),  n.  One 
that  transforms  or  changes  the  shape 
Metamorphoslc  (met-a-mor'fos-ik),   o. 
Changing  the  form;  transforming.     'The 
metamorphonc  fables  of  the  ancients.'    T. 
Poumall. 

Metamorphosis  (met-a-mortos-is),  n.  [Or. 
tnetamorpkuaui,  from  metamorphoi,  to  trans- 
form— meta,  denoting  change,  and  morphi, 
form,  shape.  ]  1.  The  result  of  metamorphic 
action;  any  change  of  form,  shape,  or  struc- 
ture; transformation.— 2.  A  marked  change 
in  the  form  or  function  of  a  living  body;  a 
transformation  resulting  from  development- 
specifically,  in  zooi  the  alterations  which 
an  animal  undergoes  after  its  exclusion 
from  the  egg,  and  which  alter  extensively 
the  general  form  and  life  of  the  individual. 
All  the  changes  which  are  undergone  by  a 
butterfly  in  passing  from  the  fecundated 
ovum  to  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  con- 
stitute its  development— each  change,  from 
ovum  to  larva,  from  larva  to  pupa,  and  from 
pupa  to  imago,  consituting  a  melamorpho- 
tu.  The  preliminary  or  embryonic  changes 
undergone  within  the  egg,  and  which  even- 
tuate in  its  giving  birth  to  a  larva  or  cater- 
pillar, are,  by  way  of  distinction,  sometimes 
comprised  under  the  term  transformation, 
—metamorphosis  of  organs,  in  bot,  the  adap- 
tation of  one  and  the  same  organ  to  several 
dilfcrent  purposes,  connected  with  which 
arc  changes  in  size,  colour,  and  other  par- 
ticulars Thus,  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are 
reducible  to  tile  axis  and  its  appendages, 
the  other  parts  developing  themselves  froni 
•MM  nrogrcssively.  See  MORPHOLOGY  - 
3.  In  chem.  a  term  employed  by  Liebig  to 
denote  that  chemical  action  by  which  a 
given  compound  is  caused,  by  the  pnsiniljll 
of  a  peculiar  substance,  to  resolve  itself 
into  two  or  more  compounds,  as  sugar,  to 
the  presence  of  yeast,  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid. 


that  kind  of  metamorphism  affecting  large 
tracts  and  appearing  to  be  chiefly  due  to 
wet  heat,  that  is,  to  boiling  water  or  steam 
under  high  pressure. 

The  great  mass  of  Galway  granite  was  produced 
out  of  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  by  in 


Metamorphosticalt  (met-a-mor-fos'ti-kal) 
a.    Pertaining  to  or  effected  by  metamor- 


phosis.    /'.;/;. 


Metapepsls  (met-a-pep'sis),  n.     [Gr. 
over,  beyond,  snd  ptptt,  to  boil]    I 


meta, 
In  yeol. 


intense 

Metaphor  (mefa-fer),  n.  [Or.  meiaphora, 
trommetapherd.to  transfer-  meta,  over,  anil 
phero,  to  carry.  ]  A  figure  of  speech  founded 
on  the  resemblance  which  one  object  is  sup- 
posed to  hear,  in  some  respect,  to  another, 
and  by  which  a  word  is  transferred  from 
an  object  to  which  it  properly  belongs  to 
another  In  such  a  manner  that  a  compari- 
son is  implied,  though  not  formally  ex- 
pressed;  a  simile  without  any  word  express- 
ing comparison;  a  short  simile.  Thus 
•that  man  is  a  fox,'  is  a  metaphor;  but 
'  that  man  is  like  a  fox,'  is  a  simile  or  com- 
parison. In  metaphor  the  similitude  is 
contained  in  the  name  ;  a  man  is  a  fox, 
means,  a  man  is  as  crafty  as  a  fox.  So  we 
say,  a  man  bridles  his  anger,  that  is,  re- 
strains it  as  a  bridle  restrains  a  horse; 
beauty  awakens  love  or  tender  passions; 
opposi  lion  fires  courage.—  Simile,  Metaphor, 
A  tlegory,  Parable.  See  under  SIMILE. 

Metaphorlc,  Metaphorical  (met-a-fortk, 
met-a-for'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  metaphor; 
comprising  a  metaphor  ;  not  literal  ;  as,  a 
metaphorical  use  of  words;  a  metaphorical 
expression. 

The  expression  '  applying  capita!  '  is,  of  course, 
metaphorical:  what  is  really  applied  is  labour  ;  capi- 
tal being  an  indispensable  condition,  y.  S.  M/t'tf. 

Metaphorically  (met-a-fortk-ai-U),  adv.  In 
a  metaphorical  manner;  not  literally 

Metaphoricalness  (met-a-fortk-al-nes),  n 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  metaphorical. 

Metaphorlst  (met'a-fer-ist),  n.  One  that 
makes  metaphors. 

Let  the  poet  send  to  the  metaphorist  for  his  alle- 
Artuthnot  and  Pofr. 

Metaphosphate  (met-a-fos'fat),  n.  [Prefix 
meta,  and  phottphate.  ]  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  metaphosphoric  acid  with  a  base 

Metaphosphoric  (met-a-fos-fortk),  a.  [Pre- 
fix meta,  and  phosphoric.]  Pertaining  to, 
produced  from,  or  resembling  phosphorus 
or  phosphoric  acid.  —  Metaphosphoric  acid, 
a  dry  flaky  acid  obtained  by  burning  phos- 
phorus under  a  bell-glass  tilled  with  air  or 
oxygen;  protohydrated  phosphoric  acid 
(ll.p.FjOi). 

Metaphrase,  Metaphrasis  (met'a-fraz, 
mc-taf'ra-zis),  n.  [Gr.  metaphrasit  —  meta, 
over,  according  to  or  with,  and  phrarie, 
phrase.  ]  1.  A  verbal  translation  ;  a  version 
or  translation  of  one  language  into  another, 
word  for  word.  It  stands  opposed  to  para- 
phrase. 

The  translation  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor 
so  close  as  metaphrase.  Dryden. 

2.  A  phrase  replying  to  another;  a  repartee. 

I'm  somewhat  dull,  still,  in  the  manly  art 

Of  phrase  and  metaphrase.      E.  B.  Bmmittf. 

Metaphrast  (met'a-frast),  n.  A  person  who 
translates  from  one  language  into  another, 
word  for  word. 

Metaphrastic,  Metaphrastical  (met-a- 
fras'tik,  met-a-fras'tilt-al),  o.  Close  or  lit- 
eral in  translation. 

Vletaphrenon  (met-a-fre'non),n.  [Gr.  meta, 
behind,  and  phrin,  the  midriff.]  In  anat  the 
posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  extending  from 
the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  loins. 

Metaphysic,  Metaphysical  (met-a-flz'lk, 
met-a-nVik-al),  o.  [See  METAPHYSICS.] 
1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  metaphysics; 
abstract;  general;  existing  only  in  thought, 
and  not  in  reality. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
Hud 


, 
As  mttapkyric  wit  can  By. 


Huditrai. 


According  to  some  acceptations  of  the  word  meta- 
physical, which  seem  to  make  it  synonymous  with 
transcendental,  and  referable  solely  to  the  opera- 
tions of  pure  reason,  to  the  rejection  of  whatever  is 
founded  in  experiment,  none  of  Hume's  works  are 
properly  metaphysical:  and  by  the  very  foundation 
he  has  nivcn  to  his  philosophy  he  has  made  it  empi- 
rical, and  consequently  not  metaphysical.  The  word 
metaphysical  is.  however,  here  used  in  its  ordinary. 
and,  as  it  may  be  termed,  popular  acceptation,  and 
as  applicable  to  any  attempt  to  analyze  mind  or  de- 
scribe its  elements  —  a  subject  in  relation  to  which  the 
word  ontology  is  also  sometimes  used.  jf.  H.  Burton. 

2.  According  to  rules  or  principles  of  meta- 
physics; as,  metaphysical  reasoning. 

Of  the  whole  movement  of  metaphysical  science 
we  have  already  pointed  out  Bacon  and  Descartes 
as  the  founders.  J.  />.  MortU. 

S.  \  Preternatural  or  supernatural. 

Which  fate  and  metaphorical  aid  doth  I 
To  have  thee  crowned  withal. 


Sh**. 


pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fry. 
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METENSOMATOSIS 


Metaphysic  (met-a-ftz'ik),  n.  Metaphy- 
sics. 

Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  heaven  before. 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more ; 
Physic  vlinetaphysic  begs  defence, 
And  metftphysic  calls  for  aid,  on  sense.       Pope. 

Metaphysically  (met-a-fiz'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
A  metaphysical  manner. 

Metaphysician  (met-a-fl-zi'shan),  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  metaphysics. 

Metaphysico-theological  ( met-a-flz '  i-ko- 
the-6-loj"ik-al),  a.  Embracing  metaphysics 
and  theology. 

Metaphysics  (met-a-fiz'iks),  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
after,  and  J9fty«ica,  physics,  f rom physis,  na- 
ture. It  is  said  that  this  name  waa  given 
to  the  science  by  Aristotle  or  his  followers, 
who  considered  the  science  of  natural  bodies 
or  physics  the  first  in  the  order  of  studies, 
and  the  science  of  mind  or  intelligence  to 
be  the  second.]  A  word  first  applied  to  a 
certain  group  of  the  philosophical  disserta- 
tions of  Aristotle  which  were  placed  in  a 
collection  of  his  manuscripts  after  his  trea- 
tise on  physics.  As  since  employed,  it  has 
had  various  significations.  It  was  appro- 
priated to  the  ontology  and  pneumatology 
of  the  schoolmen,  but  latterly  it  has  been 
understood  as  applying  to  all  inquiries 
which  seek  to  trace  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature.  In  the  part  of 
the  Aristotelian  treatise  alluded  to  the  pro- 
blems were  concerned  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  being  as  being,  and  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  it  as  such.  This  implies 
that  things  in  general  must  be  divided  into 
beings  or  things  as  they  are,  and  into  phe- 
nomena or  things  as  they  appear.  In  mo- 
dern usage  metaphysics  is  very  frequently 
held  as  applying  to  the  former  division,  that 
is  to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  being.  To  at- 
tain this  end  it  takes  into  account  the  cor- 
relative of  being,  that  is,  knowledge;  and  of 
knowledge  not  as  coming  within  the  pro- 
vince of  logic  or  of  mental  philosophy,  but 
as  it  is  in  relation  to  being  or  objective 
reality.  In  this  respect  metaphysics  is 
synonymous  with  ontology.  The  science 
has  also  been  considered  as  synonymous 
with  psychology,  or  the  second  division, 
and  to  denote  that  branch  of  philoso- 
phy which  investigates  the  faculties,  opera- 
tions, and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Re- 
garding the  science  in  its  most  general 
sense,  Mansel  proposes  the  following  defini- 
tion:—'Metaphysics,  or  the  philosophy  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness  considered  sub- 
jectively in  relation  to  the  mind  knowing, 
and  objectively  in  relation  to  the  things 
known,'  and  thus  dividing  itself  naturally 
into  the  two  branches  of  psychology  and 
ontology.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferrier  in 
his  Institutes  of  Metaphysics  occupies  him- 
self solely  with  the  questions  connected 
with  knowledge,  or  the  nature  of  our  per- 
ception of  an  external  world. 

He  (Descartes)  established  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, which  we  regard  as  the  corner-stone  of  alt  the 
metaphysics  of  modern  Europe,  namely,  that  as  na- 
tural science  is  based  upon  inductions  drawn  from 
the  actual  observation  of  the  world  without,  so  me- 
taphysical science  is  based  upon  inductions  simi- 
larly drawn  from  reflection  upon  the  world  within. 
J.  D.  Morell. 

Metaphysis  (me-taf'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
and  phyais,  nature.]  Change  of  form;  trans- 
formation; metamorphosis. 

Metaplasm  (met'a-plazm),  n.  [Gr.  meta- 
plasmas,  transformation— meta,  over,  and 
plasso,  to  form.  ]  In  gram,  a  change  or  trans- 
mutation in  a  word  by  adding,  transpos- 
ing, or  retrenching  a  syllable  or  letter. 

Metaplast  (met'a-plast),n.  Ingram,  a  word 
or  the  stem  of  a  word  exhibiting  the  change 
of  metaplasm. 

MetapOdium(met-a-po'di-nm),n.  [Gr.  meta, 
after,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  In  zool.  the 
posterior  lobe  of  the  foot  in  mollusca,  often 
called  the  operculigenous  lobe,  because  it 
develops  the  operculum  when  this  structure 
is  present. 

Metapophysis  (met-a-pof'i-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
meta,  after,  and  apopkysis,  a  process.]  In 
anat.  an  exogenous  process  of  the  vertebreo. 
These  processes  are  very  largely  developed 
in  the  armadillo,  assisting  in  the  support  of 
its  carapace  or  defensive  covering. 

Metaptosis  (met-ap-to'sis),n.  [Gr.  meta.  de- 
noting change,  and  ptosis,  a  falling.]  In 
pathol.  any  change  in  a  disease  in  regard  to 
its  nature  or  seat;  transformation. 

Metasome,  Metasoma  (met'a-som,  met'a- 
so-ma),  n.  [Gr.  meta,  after,  and  sdma,  the 
body.]  In  compar.  anat.  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  body  of  a  cephalopod,  consisting 


of  a  soft  membranous  mass  enveloped  by 
the  mantle  and  containing  the  viscera. 

Metastasis  (me-tas'ta-sis),  n.  [Gr.  metas- 
tasis—meta,  over,  and  stasis,  aplacing,  state, 
position,  from  histemi,  to  stand,  to  make  to 
stand.]  In  pathol.  a  translation  or  removal 
of  a  disease  from  one  part  to  another;  any 
change  in  the  former  seat  of  a  disease;  also 
the  change  that  takes  place  when  the  men- 
strual flow  appears  from  other  organs. 

Metastatic  (met-a-stat'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
metastasis. 

Metastoma  (met'a-sto-ma),  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
after,  and  stoma,  the  mouth.]  The  plate 
which  closes  the  mouth  posteriorly  hi  the 
Crustacea. 

Metatarsal  (met-a-tar'sal),  a.  [From  me- 
tatarsus.] Belonging  to  the  metatarsus;  as, 
a  metatarsal  bone. 

Metatarsal  (met-a-tar'sal),  n.  One  of  the 
bones  of  the  metatarsus.  H.  Spencer. 

Metatarsus  (met-a-tar'sus),  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
beyond,  and  tarsos,  tarsus.]  The  middle  of 
the  foot,  or  part  between  the  ankle  and  the 
toes;  the  bones  coming  between  the  tarsus 
and  the  digits  in  the  hind  foot  of  the  higher 
vertebrates.  See  FOOT. 

Metathesis(nie-tath'e-sis),n.  [Gr. metathesis 
—meta,  over,  and  tithemi,  to  set.]  1.  In 
gram,  transposition,  more  especially  of  the 
letters,  sounds,  or  syllables  of  a  word,  as  in 
the  case  of  A.  Sax.  acsian,  ascwm  =  E.  ax, 
ask;  A.  Sax.  bird  or  brid^'E.  bird.—  2.  In 
med.  a  change  in  place  of  a  morbid  sub- 
stance; an  operation  removing  a  morbific 
agent  from  one  part  to  another,  aa  in  couch- 
ing for  cataract. 

Metathetic,  Metathetical  (met^a-thet'ik, 
met-a-thet'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
taining metathesis. 

Metathorax  (met-a-tho'raks),  n.  [Gr.  meta, 
beyond,  and  thorax,  the  chest.]  In  entom. 
the  third  and  last  segment  of  the  thorax, 
the  second  being  called  mesothorax. 

Metatome  (met'a-tom),  n.  [Gr.  meta,  be- 
yond, after,  between,  and  tome,  a  cutting, 
from  temno,  to  cut.]  In  arch,  the  space  be- 
tween two  dentils. 

Metayer  (me-ta'yer),  n.  [Fr.  mttayer,  L.L. 
medietarius,  from  medietas,  state  of  being 
in  the  middle,  middle  place,  from  meduis, 
middle.]  A  cultivator  who  tills  the  soil  for 
a  landholder  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
share,  generally  a  half  of  its  produce,  the 
owner  furnishing  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
stock,  tools,  &c. 

Vast  estates  accumulated  by  one  proprietor,  and 
cultivated  by  slaves,  or  at  best  by  poor  metayers. 
Afilman. 

The  word  is  often  used  in  the  phrase  meta- 
yer system,  applied  to  that  mode  of  land 
cultivation,  practised  chiefly  in  France  and 
Italy,  in  which  the  land  is  cultivated  by 
metayers. 

The  principle  of  the  metayer  system  is  that  the  la- 
bourer or  peasant  makes  his  engagement  with  the 
landowner,  and  pays  not  a  fixed  rent,  either  in 
money  or  in  kind,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce,  or  rather  what  remains  of  the  produce, 
after  deducting  what  is  considered  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  stock.  The  proportion  is  usually,  as  the  name 
imports,  one-half;  but  in  several  districts  in  Italy  it 
is  two-thirds.  Respecting  the  supply  of  stock,  the 
custom  varies  from  place  to  place;  in  some  places 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in  others  half,  in 
others  some  particular  part,  as  for  instance  the 
cattle  and  seed,  the  labourer  providing  the  imple- 
ments, y.  S.  Mill. 

Metazoa  (met-a-zo'a),?i.  pi.  [Gr.  meta,  after, 
and  zoon,  a  living  being.]  One  of  the  two 
great  sections  into  which  Huxley  divides 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  other  being  the 
Protozoa.  The  Metazoa  are  distinguished 
from  the  Protozoa  in  that  the  substance  of 
the  body  is  differentiated  into  histogenetic 
elements,  that  is  to  say,  into  cells.  In  all 
the  Metazoa  the  germ  has  the  form  of  a 
nucleated  cell,  the  first  step  in  the  process 
of  development  being  the  production  of  a 
blastoderm  by  the  subdivision  of  that  cell, 
the  cells  of  the  blastoderm  giving  rise  in 
turn  to  the  histological  elements  of  the 
adult  body.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
parasites,  and  the  extremely  modified  males 
of  a  few  species,  all  these  animals  possess 
a  permanent  alimentary  cavity,  lined  by  a 
special  layer  of  cells.  Sexual  reproduction 
always  occurs,  and  very  generally  the  male 
element  has  the  form  of  filiform  spermatozoa. 
The  lowest  term  in  the  series  of  the  Meta- 
zoa is  represented  by  the  Poriferaorsponges. 
That  portion  of  the  Metazoa  which  pos- 
sesses a  notochord,  and  in  the  adult  state 
have  the  trunk  divided  into  segments  or 
myotomes,  constitute  the  sub-kingdom  Ver- 
tebrata:  the  rest  are  invertebrate. 

Mete  (met),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  meted;  ppr. 


meting.  [A.  Sax.  metan,  D.  meten,  Goth,  mt- 
tan,  G.  messen,  to  measure;  Icel.  meta,  to 
value;  from  a  root  seen  also  in  L.  modus,  a 
measure  (whence  E.  mode),  moderare,  to  mo- 
derate, metior,  to  measure;  Gr.  metron,  a 
measure;  Skr.  md,  to  measure.]  1.  To  mea- 
sure; to  ascertain  the  quantity,  dimensions, 
or  capacity  of  by  any  rule  or  standard. 

Their  memory 

Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others. 
Shat. 

Hence— 2. t  To  measure  with  the  eye;  to 
aim. 

Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in't  to  mete  at.      ShaJf. 

3.  To  be  the  exact  measure  or  equivalent  of; 
to  represent  exactly;  to  accurately  define  or 
express.  [Poetical.  ] 

Alas,  me!  alas. 

Who  have  undone  myself  from  all  that  best. 
Fairest  and  sweetest,  to  this  wretchedest. 
Saddest  and  most  defiled — cast  out,  cast  down — 
What  word  metes  absolute  loss?        E.  B.Browning. 

Mete  (met),  n.  [A.  Sax.  met,  meet,  metto, 
Icel.  mj6t,  O.H.G.  mez,  G.  mass,  a  measure, 
with  which  may  be  incorporated  O.Fr.  mette, 
a  boundary  mark,  from  L.  meta,  a  goal.] 
Measure;  limit;  boundary:  used  chiefly  in 
the  plural  in  the  phrase  metes  and  boiinds. 

Mete.t  «-  [See  MEET.]  Meet;  fitting;  con- 
venient. Chaucer. 

Mete.t  n.  Meat.— During  the  metes  space, 
during  the  time  of  eating.  Chaucer. 

Mete,  t  v.t.  or  i.     To  meet.     Chaucer. 

Mete-borde,t  n.   An  eating-table.    Chaucer. 

Metecorn  (met'korn),  n.  [See  METE.]  A 
measure  or  portion  of  corn  given  by  a  lord 
to  customary  tenants  as  a  reward  and  en- 
couragement for  labour  and  faithful  service. 

Metegavelt  (met'ga-vel),  n.  [O.E.  mete, 
food,  and  gavel,  a  tax.]  A  tribute  or  rent 
paid  in  victuals. 

Metely,t«-  Proportionable.  'Metely mouth.' 
Chaucer. 

Metempiric,  Metempiricist  <met-em-pir/- 
ik,  met-em-pir'i-sist),  n.  One  who  believes 
in  the  metenipirical  or  transcendental  phil- 
osophy. 

Metempirical  (met-em-pir'ik-al),  a.  [Gr. 
meta,  beyond,  and  empeiria,  experience, 
from  en,  in,  and  peira,  trial  experiment.] 
In  metaph.  beyond  or  outside  of  experience; 
not  based  on  experience ;  transcendental ; 
a  priori:  opposed  to  empirical  or  experi- 
ential. 

The  exclusion  of  all  mttempirieal  questions,  the 
rejection  of  the  •mettvnpirical  method,  is  the  cardinal 
position  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Metertlpiricism  (met-em-pir'i-sizm),  n. 

In  metaph.  the  system  of  philosophy  based 

on  a  priori  reasoning;  transcendentalism 

(which  see). 
Metempsychose  (me-tem'si-koz),  v.t.    [See 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.]    To  translate  from  one 

body  to  another,  as  the  soul. 

The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death  Lucian  affirms 
to  be  metempsyeftoscd,  or  translated  into  tlie  bodies  of 
asses,  and  there  remain  certain  years  for  poor  men  to 
take  their  pennyworth  out  of  their  bones.  Peacham. 

Metempsychosis  ( me  -  tern '  si  -  ko  "  sis ),  n. 
[Gr.  meta,  denoting  change,  and  empsychoo, 
to  animate— en,  in,  and  psyche,  life,  soul.] 
Transmigration;  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  a 
man  after  death  into  some  other  animal  body, 
a  doctrine  held  by  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  still  prevailing  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  particularly  in  India. 

The  sages  of  old  live  again  in  us,  and  in  opinions 
there  is  a  metempsychosis.  Glatrville. 

Metemptosis  ( met  -  em  -  to '  sis ),  n.  [Gr. 
meta,  beyond,  and  emptdsis,  a  falling  upon, 
from  en,  on,  and  ptosis,  a  falling,  from  piptd, 
to  fall.]  In  chron.  the  solar  equation  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  happen- 
ing a  day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the 
bissextile  once  in  134  years.  The  opposite 
to  this  is  the  proemptosis,  or  the  addition  of 
a  day  every  300  years  and  another  every 
2400  years. 

Metensomatosis  (me-ten's6-ma-t6"sis),  n. 
[Gr.,  the  putting  into  another  body— meta 
implying  change,  and  ensomatosis,  an  em- 
bodying or  incarnation,  from  en,  in,  and 
sdma,  somatos,  the  body.]  The  transference 
of  the  elements  of  one  body  into  another 
body  and  their  conversion  into  its  sub- 
stance, as  by  decomposition  and  assimila- 
tion. Metensomatosis  is  in  some  respects 
the  analogue  of  metempsychosis.  Thelatter 
word,  however,  implies  no  resolution  into 
elements,  and  consequently  no  conversion. 
Is  it  not  indisputable  that  man's  body  .  .  .  is  com- 
posed of  the  very  same  materials,  the  same  protein, 
and  fats,  and  salines,  and  water,  which  constitute  the 
inorganic  world— which  may  unquestionably  have 
served  long  ago  as  the  dead  material  which  was 
vivified  and  utilised  in  the  bodies  of  extinct  crea- 
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haw.  and  wkkk  ma  terre  in  endlest  meUut*mf- 
uiu  V  the  word.  which  ha»  lb«  authority  of  Cle.oe.1 
Alexaodriiiua,  aad  which  if  now  Impenously  de- 
•anded  bjr  the  wa»t»  of  science.  may  be  pardoned 
on  the  Kore  of  ncce«ily)  for  we  know  not  what 
orfubusu  yet  to  comet  Farrar. 

Meteor  (me-te-er),  n.  [Ft.  meteore,  from 
<ir  meteorot,  railed  from  the  ground  - 
tiuta,  beyond,  and  e-oro,  aidra,  a  thing 
impended  or  hovering  In  the  air,  from 
aeiri.  to  lift,  ralie  up.)  1.  Any  phenomenon 
or  appearance  of  a  transitory  nature  which 
hai  Its  origin  in  the  atmosphere,  as  whirl- 
winds. hall.  rain,  snow,  halo«,  the  rainbow, 
etc.  Now  generally  u«ed  in  the  specific  sense 
of—  2.  A  transient  fiery  or  luminous  body 
seen  in  the  atmosphere  or  In  a  more  ele- 
vated region;  an  aerolite;  a  shooting-star. 

The  imperial  ensign  ;  which,  full  high  advanced. 
Shone  like  a  meteor,  streaming  to  die  wind,    iltltm. 

3  Fig.  anything  that  transiently  dazzles  or 
strikes  with  wonder. 

Meteoric  (me-te-or'ik),  o.  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  meteor  or  meteors  ;  having  the  nature  of 
a  meteor;  consisting  of  meteors;  as,  mete- 
one  stones;  meteoric  showers.  —2.  Fig.  tran- 
siently or  Irregularly  brilliant;  flashing  like 
a  meteor. 

Anthony  Alhley  Cooper,  third  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
(grandson  of  the  first  earl,  the  famous  meteoric  poll- 
tician  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  was  born  in  1671 
and  died  in  1713.  Crate. 

—  Mfteoric  iron,  iron  as  found  in  meteoric 
stones,  usually  combined  with  from  1  to  10  per 
cent,  of  nickel—  M  eteoric  itonet,  aerolites. 
See  AEROLITE.—  Meteoric  thmoert,  showers 
of  shooting-  stars  occurring  periodically, 
and  especially  In  the  months  of  August 
and  November  The  maximum  brilliancy 
occurs  every  thirty-three  years,  and  then 
sometimes  for  four  years  in  succession  there 
•  are  showers  of  unusual  magnitude. 

Meteorlcal  (  me-te-ortk-al  ),  a.  Same  as 
Meteoric. 

Meteorism  (me'te-er-izm),  n.  In  med.  flatu- 
lent distension  of  the  abdomen. 

Meteorite  (me'te-er-it),  n.    A  meteorolite 

Meteortzet  (nie'te-er-Iz),  r.i.  To  take  the 
form  of  a  meteor;  to  ascend  in  vapours. 

To  the  end  the  dews  may  meteorite  and  emit  their 
finer  spirits.  Evelyn. 

Meteoroeraphic  (  m«  '  te  -  er  -  6  -  graf  "  Ik  ),  a. 
Pertaining  to  meteorography. 
Meteorography  (  me  *te  •  er  •  og  "  ra  -  fl  ),  n. 
[(»r.  meteoron,  a  meteor,  and^rapA^,  descrip- 
tion.} Meteorology;  specifically,  the  regis- 
tration of  meteorological  phenomena. 
Meteorolite  (me'te-er-ol-it),  n.  [Or.  mete- 
oral,  high  in  air,  and  lithoi,  a  stone.]  A 
meteoric  stone  ;  a  stone  or  solid  compound 
of  earthy  and  metallic  matter  which  falls 
to  the  earth  from  space.  Called  also 
Aerolite.  See  AEROLITE. 
Meteorology!  c,  Meteorological  (me'te-er-d- 
loj"ik,  meae-er-d-loj"ik-al),  o.  Pertaining 
to  the  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena; 
relating  to  the  science  of  meteorology.  — 
Meteorological  table  or  remitter,  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  air  and  its  temperature, 
weight,  dryness,  or  moisture,  winds,  *c., 
ascertained  by  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  anemometer,  and  other  mete- 
orological instrument* 
Meteorologist  (  me'te-er-ol"o-Jlst  ),  n.  A 
person  skilled  In  meteors:  one  who  studies 
the  phenomena  of  meteors  or  keeps  a  register 
of  them. 

Meteorology  (  me  '  te  -  er  •  ol"  o  -  Ji  ),  n.  [  Or. 
metrfjrologia  —  (to)  meteora.  celestial  phe- 
nomena, from  metefirot.  high  in  air,  and 
loyoi,  discourse.  See  METEOR.  )  The  science 
which  treats  of  atmospheric  phenomena, 
more  especially  as  connected  with  or  in  re- 
lation to  weather  and  climate. 
Meteoromancy  (rae"te-er-o-man'sl),  n.  [Or. 
iiiftfi,ron.  a  meteor,  and  mantria,  divina- 
tion. )  A  species  of  divination  by  meteoric 
phenomena,  chiefly  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans. 
Meteoroscope  (me'te-er-6-skdp),  n.  (Or. 
tnetrnron,  a  celestial  body,  and  tlcopeo,  to 
observe.]  An  Instrument  formerly  in  use 
for  taking  the  apparent  magnitude  and  the 
angular  distances  of  heavenly  bodies. 
Meteoroscopy  (mc'te-er-os'lo-pl),  n.  The 
taking  of  observations  with  the  meteoro- 
i.  .  ]..- 

Meteoroui  (me-te'er-us),  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  meteor. 


The  cherubim  descended  :  on  the  (round 

Gliding  meUfrouj,  as  evening  mist 

Risen  from  a  river.  Hilton. 


Meter  (me'Wr),  n. 

or  that  which  measures:  ,   ... 

compounds,  or  with  luljectiveo,  u  In  coal- 


[Kmin  metr.]    One  who 
i:  chiefly  used  In 


meter,  \mA-meter.  gut-meter.  viteT-metrr, 
hydraulic  meter,  but  often  separately  in  the 
sense  of  a  gas-meter. 

Meter  (mS'ter).  n.    Same  as  Metre. 

Meterage  (me'ter-aj),  n.    Tlie  act  of  mea- 

Meterer  (me'ter-er),  n.    One  who  writes  in 

metre;  a  poet.    Drauton. 
Mete-stick  (met'stlkX  n.    Kaut.  a  stick 

fixed  on  a  board  at  right  angles,  to  measure 

the  height  of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  to  level 

the  ballast. 
Mete-wand  ( met'wond ),  n.    A  staff  or  rod 

of  a  certain  length  used  as  a  measure. 

The  degree  of  his  moral  guilt  is  not  the  true  index 
or  mitt-wand  of  his  condemnation.  Coleridge. 

Mete-yard  (met'yard),  n.  A  yard,  staff,  or 
rod  used  as  a  measure. 

Take  thou  the  bill. 
Give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me.     Shat. 

Metheglln  (me  theg/liu),  n.  [W.  meddyglyn 
—tnedd,  mead,  and  Uyn,  liquor.)  A  liquor 
made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented, often  enriched  with  spices. 

Metliinks  (me-thingks').  "•  impert,  pp.  me- 
thought.  [A.  Sax.  me,  dat.  of  first  pers.  pron., 
and  the  impersonal  verb  ttiyncan,  to  seem, 
to  appear;  comp.  mcteemt.]  It  seems  to  me; 
it  appears  to  me;  I  think.  [Chiefly  used  in 
poetry  and  elevated  prose.]' 

By  Heaven,  methints  it  were  an  easy  leap. 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon. 

£taft. 

See  THINK,  to  seem. 

Method  (meth'od),  n.  [Fr.  methode;  Or.  me- 
thodoi— meta,  at ter,  and  hodos,  a  way.  ]  1.  A 
way  or  mode  by  which  we  proceed  to  the 
attainment  of  some  aim:  mode  or  manner  of 
procedure:  often  used  of  ascientiflcorlogical 
manner  of  procedure ;  as,  there  are  two 
me  thodtot  accomplishing  this,  which  method 
will  you  employ?  there  is  a  method  proper 
to  every  department  in  philosophy. 

For  Bacon  we  claim  the  decided  superiority  in 
comprehensiveness  of  mind.  He  alone  seemed  to 
take  in  at  one  glance  the  whole  circumference  of 
human  knowledge;  lie  alone  knew  how  to  assign  to 
each  separate  branch  its  proper  position,  to  detect 
the  prejudices  by  which  it  was  impeded,  and  to  fur. 
nish  the  true  method  by  which  advancement  in  every 
case  was  to  be  made.  J  D.  Mtrell. 

2.  (No  pi. )  (a)  Logical  or  scientific  arrange- 
ment or  mode  of  procedure;  the  art  of  dis- 
posing well  a  series  of  many  thoughts  either 
for  the  discovering  of  truth  when  we  ate 
ignorant  of  it,  or  for  proving  it  to  other* 
when  it  is  already  known.  Fleming.  (6)  In 
ordinary  language,  systematic  or  orderly 
procedure ;  system ;  action  regulated  by 
rules ;  as,  without  method  business  of  any 
kind  will  fall  into  confusion ;  to  carry  on 
farming  to  advantage,  to  keep  accounts  cor- 
rectly, etc.,  method  is  indispensable. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method  in't. 
Skat. 

3  III  nat  hiet.  principle  of  classification; 
as,  the  method  of  Ray;  the  Linneean  method. 
SYN.  Order,  regularity,  rule,  mode,  course, 
means,  system. 

Methodic  (mcth-od'ik),  a  Same  as  Method- 
ical. 

Methodical  (meth-od'!k-al),o.  Characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  method  ;  possessing  a  sys- 
tematic disposition  or  arrangement ;  syste- 
matic; orderly;  as,  the  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  u  discourse  or  of  argu- 
ments; a  methodical  treatise;  methodical 
accounts. 

Methodically  (meth-od'ik-al-11),  adv.  In  a 
methodical  manner;  according  to  natural 
or  convenient  order. 

Methodlcs  (meth-od'iks),  11.  The  science  of 
method;  methodology. 

Methodism  (meth'od-izm),  n.  The  doctrines 
and  worship  of  the  sect  of  Christians  called 
itethvdiiti. 

Methodist  (meth'od-tst),  n.  1.  One  charac- 
terized by  strict  adherence  to  method;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians 
who  practised  by  method  or  theory. 

The  opposite  extreme  was  adopted  by  another 
sect,  who,  rejecting  observation,  founded  their  doc* 
trine  exclusively  on  reasoning  and  theory,  and  these 
called  themselves  •!  ^,fw..«.  or  the  mrtkottutt. 

Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  person  who  lives  in  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  religious  duties:  generally  used  In 
contempt  or  irony  as  a  synonym  for  a  sanc- 
timonious person  or  a  hypocrite.— 8.  One  of 
a  sect  of  Christians  founded  by  John  Wes- 
ley, so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  Wesley  and  his  companions 
by  their  fellow-students  at  Oxford,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exact  regularity  of  their  lives, 
and  the  strictness  of  their  observance  of 
religious  duties. 


. 

Methylal  (meth'il-al),  n.  (C3HS0,.)  A  liquid 
product  of  the  oxidation  or  methylic  alcohol. 
Methylamine  (me-thil'a-min),  n.  (CHSN.) 


Methodlatic  (meth-od-ist'ik),  a.  Same  as 
Methoduticai. 

Methodlstlcal  (meth-od-lst'ik-al),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  method  or  the  Methodists;  resembling 
the  Methodists;  partaking  of  the  strictness 
of  Methodists:  sometimes  used  ironically  or 
contemptuously  in  the  sense  of  Burns'  unco 
guid. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodisli£  men.     Byron. 

Method!  stically  (meth-od-ist'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  methodistical  manner. 

Methodlzatlon  (mcth'od-iz-a"6hon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  methodizing  or  reducing 
to  method;  the  state  of  being  methodized. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  we  employ  for  the 
colligation  and  methodization  of  facts,  do  not  de- 
velop themselves  from  within,  but  are  impressed  upon 
the  mind  from  without.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Methodize  (meth'od-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  <t  pp. 
methodized;  ppr.  methodizing.  To  reduce 
to  method;  to  dispose  in  due  order;  to  ar- 
range in  a  convenient  manner. 

One  who  brings  with  him  any  observations  he  has 
made  in  reading  the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflec- 
tions methodixed  ana  explained  in  the  works  of  a 
good  critic.  Spectator. 

Methodizer  (meth'od-iz-«r),  n.    One  who 

methodizes. 
Methodology  (meth-od-ol'o-ji),  n.    [Or.  me- 

thodot,  method,  and  logos,  discourse.]    The 

science  of  method  or  of  classification;  a  dis- 

course concerning  method. 

Halter,  whose  reputation  in  physiology  was  asgreat 
as  that  of  IJnnxus  in  methodology,  rejected  it  as  too 
merely  artificial.  Whewell. 

Methought  (me-that),  pret.  of  methinlct.  It 
seemed  to  me;  I  thought. 

Mf(>iei<£tit  1  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave. 

Milton. 

Methule  (meth'ul),  n.     Same  as  Jlethyl. 

Methyl  (meth'il),  n.  [Or.  meta,  after,  with, 
and  KyU,  wood.]  (C  Hs.  )  The  name  given 
to  the  hypothetical  radical  of  wood  spirit 
and  its  combinations.  It  is  analogous  to 
ethyl  in  its  chemical  characters. 


,    .  . 

A  colourless  gas  having  a  strong  ammouia- 
cal  odour,  and  resembling  ammonia  in  many 
of  its  reactions.  When  brought  In  contact 
with  a  lighted  taper  it  bums  with  a  livid 
yellowish  flame.  Methylamine  may  be  con- 
densed to  a  liquid;  it  has  not  been  solidified. 
It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water. 

Methylated  (meth'il-at-ed),  a.  Impreg- 
nated or  mixed  with  methyl.—  ifethylated 
fpirit,  spirit  of  wine  containing  10  per  cent. 
of  wood  naphtha  (methylic  alcohol).  The 
naphtha  communicates  a  disagreeable  fla- 
vour, which  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  admitted  duty  free. 
It  is  of  much  use  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent, 
for  preserving  specimens,  in  manufacture 
of  varnishes,  for  burning  in  spirit-lamps,  Ac. 

Methylene  (meth'i-len),  n.  [See  METHYL.  ] 
(C  H2.)  A  hypothetical  hydro-carbon. 

Methylic  (me-thil'ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  or 
produced  from  methyl.  —  tlethylic  alcohol, 
alcohol  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood.  —  Uethylic  ether  ((CH.,),O), 
oxide  of  methyl,  a  colourless  gas. 

Metic  (  nie'tik  ),  n.  [Or.  metoikos,  changing 
one's  abode,  emigrating  and  settling  else- 
where —  meta,  denoting  change,  and  oikog, 
a  house,  dwelling.]  In  ancient  Greece,  a 
Bojourner  ;  a  resident  stranger  in  a  Grecian 
city  or  place. 

Meticulous  t  (me-tik'u-lus).  a.  [L.  meticv- 
lomn,  from  metus,  fear.  ]  Timid.  '  Melan- 
choly and  meticulous  heads.  '  Str  T.  Browne. 

Meticulously*  (me-tik'u-lus-H),  adv.  [See 
above.)  Timidly.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Metier  (ma-te-a),  n.  [Fr.]  Profession;  spe- 
cialty; r61e. 

Metlf  (me'tif  ),  n.  [Fr.  metif,  from  a  L.L. 
mixtima,  from  L.  muetus,  pp.  of  inisceo,  to 
mix.)  A  half-breed  between  a  white  nnd  a 
quarteroon. 

Metis  (me'tis),  n.  [In  Greek  mythology  the 
personification  of  prudence,  the  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Thetys.]  One  of  the  small 
planets  or  asteroids,  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Mr.  Graham, 
an  Irish  astronomer,  April  26,  1848.  It  re- 
volves round  the  sun  in  1345  65  solar  days, 
and  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

Metoche  (met'o-ke),  n.  [Or.  metochf,  a 
sharing,  from  mttechd,  to  share,  to  divide  — 
meta,  with,  and  echn,  to  have.)  In  arch. 
the  interval  between  the  dentils  in  the  Ionic 
entablature. 


Fit*,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n&te,  not,  move;      lube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      J',  Sc.  ley. 
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Metoleic  (me-to-le'ik),  a.  [Gr.  meta,  beyond, 
after,  and  E.  oleic.]  A  name  applied  to  an 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  oleic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid. 

Metonic  (me-ton'ik),  «.  Pertaining  to 
Afeton,  an  ancient  Athenian  astronomer. — 
Metonic  cycle,  metonic  year,  the  cycle  of 
the  moon,  or  period  of  nineteen  years,  in 
which  the  lunations  of  the  moon  return  to 
the  same  days  of  the  month:  discovered  by 
Meton. 

Metonymic,  Metonymical  ( met-o-nim'ik, 
met-6-nim'ik-al),  a.  [See  METONYMY.]  Per- 
taining to  metonomy ;  used  by  way  of  me- 
tonymy. 

Metonymically  ( met-6-nim'ik-al-li ),  adv. 
By  metonymy. 

M3tonymy(me-ton'i-mi),  n.  [Gr.  metonymia 
—  meta,  denoting  change,  and  onoma,  a 
name.]  In  rhet.  a  trope  in  which  one  word 
is  put  for  another  on  account  of  some  actual 
relation  between  the  things  signified ;  as 
when  we  substitute  the  effect  for  the  cause, 
the  author  for  his  writings,  the  inventor  for 
the  thing  invented,  &c. ;  as  when  we  say, 
4  We  read  Virgil,'  that  is,  his  poems  or  writ- 
ings. 'They  have  Moses  and  the  prophet*,' 
that  is,  their  books  or  writings.  A  man  has 
a  clear  head,  that  is,  understanding,  intel- 
lect; a  warm  heart,  that  is,  affections. 

Metope  (met'6-pe),  n.  [Gr.  metope — meta, 
with,  between,  and  ope,  an  aperture  or  hol- 
low.] In  arch,  the  space  between  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  the  Doric  frieze.  See  TRIQLYPH. 

Mstoposcopic,  Metoposcopical  (met'o- 
pus-kop"ik,  met'6-pos-kop"ik-al),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  metoposcopy. 

MetOpOSCOpiat  (met-6-pos'ko-pist),  n.  One 
versed  in  metoposcopy  or  physiognomy. 

Metoposcopy  (met-6-pos'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr. 
metopon,  the  forehead,  and  skoped,  to  view.  ] 
The  study  of  physiognomy;  the  art  of  dis- 
covering the  character  or  the  dispositions 
of  men  by  their  features  or  the  lines  of  the 
face. 

Metra  (met'ra),  n.  [Lit.  '  measures,' pi.  of  Gr. 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  ingenious  pocket  in- 
strument, combining  a  thermometer,  clin- 
ometer, goniometer,  level,  magnifying  lens, 
measure  for  wire  gauze,  plummet,  platina 
scales,  anemometer,  &c.,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature, direction,  and  dip  of  rocks,  the 
angles  of  cleavage  and  crystallization,  the 
level  of  workings,  the  latitude,  &c.,  can  be 
determined. 

M3tre  (me'ter),  n.  [Fr.  m£tre,  L.  metritm, 
Gr.  metron,  a  measure.  Akin  mete  (which 
see).  ]  Rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables 
into  verses,  stanzas,  strophes,  &c.;  rhythm; 
measure;  verse. 

Rhyme  being  no  necessary  adjunct  or  true  orna- 
ment of  poem  or  pood  verse,  in  longer  works  espe- 
cially, but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age  to  set  off 
wretched  matter  and  lame  metre.  Milton. 

Metre,  Metre  (me'ter;  Fr.  pron.  ma-tr),  n. 
A  French  measure  of  length,  equal  to  3S>  37 
English  indies,  the  standard  of  linear  mea- 
sure, being  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  equator  to  the  North 
Pole,  as  ascertained  by  actual  measurement 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

Metric  ( inet'rik ),  a.  Same  as  Metrical. 
1  Hesiod  with  his  metric  fragments  of  rustic 
wisdom.'  Prof.  JBlackie. 

Metric  (metVik),  a.  [Fr.  metrique;  L.  met- 
ricus;  Gr.  metrifcos,  from  metron,  a  measure.  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures  first  adopted  in  France,  but  gra- 
dually coming  into  use  in  other  countries. 
It  involves  two  important  points:  first,  that 
the  units  of  length,  superficies,  solidity,  and 
weight  are  all  correlated ;  and  second,  the 
multiplication  or  subdivision  of  the  unit 
according  to  a  uniform  decimal  notation. 
The  multiples  of  the  different  units  are  in- 
dicated by  prefixing  Greek  names  of  num- 
bers to  the  name  of  the  unit,  the  subdivi- 
sions by  prefixing  Latin  names  of  numbers. 
These  prefixes  are,  therefore,  for  decimal 
multiples,  deca-,  hecto-  (or  hect-),  kilo-,  and 
myrio-;  and  for  decimal  subdivisions  they 
are,  deci-,  centi-,  and  inilli-.  Thus  for  linear 
measurement  we  have  the  metre;  its  mul- 
tiples, the  decametre  (ten  metres),  the  hec- 
tometre (one  hundred  metres),  the  kilometre 
(one  thousand  metres),  and  the  myriometre 
(ten  thousand  metres);  and  its  subdivisions, 
the  decimetre  (one  tenth  of  a  metre),  the 
Centimetre  (one  hundredth  of  a  metre),  and 
the  millimetre  (one  thousandth  of  a  metre). 
See  MKTRE. 

Metrical  (met'rik-al),  a.  [L.  metricus;  Fr. 
mttrimu,]  1.  Pertaining  to  measuring;  em- 
ployed in  measuring;  as,  the  yard  is  the 


English  metrical  unit  of  length.— 2.  Pertain- 
ing to  rhythm  or  measure. 

Let  any  the  best  psalmist  of  them  all  compose  a 
hymn  in  ?netrical  tonu.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Consisting  of  verse ;  composed  in  rhyth- 
mic form;  as,  metrical  compositions.  *Met- 
rical  romances.'  T.  Warton. 

Metrically  (met'rik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  metri- 
cal manner;  according  to  poetic  measure. 

Metrician  (me-tri'shan),  n.  Same  as  Metrist. 

Metricien.t  «.   A  writer  in  verse.   Chaucer. 

Metrification  (met'ri-n-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  making  verses.  Tennyson. 

Metrifler  (met'ri-fi-er),  n.  A  metrist;  a 
versifier. 

Metrist  (me'trist),  n.  A  composer  of  verses. 

Metrochrome  (met'ro-krom),  n.  [Gr.  me- 
tron, a  measure,  and  chroma,  colour.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  colours. 

Metrograph  (met'ro-graf),  n.  [Gr.  metron, 
a  measure,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  An  ap- 
paratus on  a  railway  engine  which  measures 
and  records  the  rate  of  speed  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure 
at  each  station. 

Metrology  (me-trol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  matron, 
measure,  and  logos,  discourse.]  1.  An  ac- 
count of  weights  and  measures.— 2.  The  art 
and  science  of  mensuration. 

Metre-mania  (met-ro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  me- 
tron, a  measure,  and  mania,  madness.]  An 
immoderate  eagerness  for  writing  verses. 

Metronome  (met'ro-nom),  n.  [Gr.  metron, 
measure,  and  nomos,  a  law.  ]  An  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  pendulum,  set  in  motion 
by  clock-work ;  invented  and  introduced 
in  Austria  about  the  year  1814,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining,  by  its  vibrations,  the 
movement,  that  is,  the  quickness  or  slow- 
ness, of  musical  compositions.  There  is  a 
sliding  weight  attached  to  the  pendulum 
rod,  by  the  shifting  of  which  up  or  down 
the  vibrations  may  be  made  slower  or 
quicker.  A  scale  indicates  the  number  of 
audible  beats  given  per  minute. 


Maelzell's  Metronome. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  extent  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulum. 

Metronomy  (me-tron'o-mi),  n.  [See 
METRONOME.  ]  The  measuring  of  musical 
time  by  an  instrument  called  the  metro- 
nome. 

Metronymic  (met-ro-nim'ik),  n.  and  a.  [Gr. 
metrvnymikos— meter,  metros,  a  mother,  and 
onoma,  a  name.]  A  term  applied  to  a  name 
derived  from  a  mother  or  other  near  female 
ancestor,  as  opposed  to  patronymic. 

Metropplis  (me-trop'o-lis),  n.  [Gr.  metropo- 
lis—  meter,  metros,  a  mother,  and  polls,  a 
city:  it  properly  meant  a  mother-city,  a  city 
in  relation  to  colonies  it  had  sent  out.] 
1.  The  chief  city  or  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
state,  or  country,  as  Paris  in  France,  Madrid 
in  Spain,  London  in  Great  Britain,— 2.  The 
see  or  seat  of  a  metropolitan  bishop.  'Stood 
out  against  the  holy  church,  the  great  me- 
tropolis and  see  of  Rome.'  Shak. 

Metropolitan  (met-ro-pol'i-tan),  a.  1.  Be- 
longing to  a  metropolis ;  residing  in  the  chief 
city  or  capital  of  a  country.— 2.  Eccles.  hav- 
ing the  authority  of  a  metropolitan ;  pro- 
ceeding from  a  metropolitan. 

Metropolitan  (met-ro-pol'i-tan),  n.  1.  Ori- 
ginally, a  bishop  resident  in  a  metropolis  or 
the  chief  city  of  a  province. 

The  precedency  in  each  province  was  assigned  to 
the  bishop  of  the  metropolis,  who  was  called  the  first 
bishop,  the  metropolitan.  Rarrtnu. 

2  EccleK.  a  bishop  having  authority  over  the 
other  bishops  of  a  province;  an  archbishop. 


The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  both 
metropolitans.  Hook. 

3.  In  the  Greek  Ch.  the  title  of  a  dignitary 
intermediate  between  patriarchs  and  arch- 
bishops. 

Metropolitanate  (met-ro-pol'i-tan-at),  n. 
The  office  or  see  of  a  metropolitan  bishop. 

As  his  wife  she  (Heloisa)  closed  against  him  (Abe- 
lard)  that  ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  honours, 
the  priorate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  tnetro- 
Politanate,  the  cardinalate,  and  even  that  which  was 
beyond  and  above  all.  Milman. 

Metropolite  t  (me-trop'o-Ht),  n.  A  metro- 
politan. 

Metropolitic,  Metropolttical  (met-ro-po'- 
li-tik,  met'ro-pol-it'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  metropolis;  metropolitan.— 2.  Eccle*. 
pertaining  to  a  metropolitan.  'A  metro- 
political  power  over  the  whole  island  of 
C'rete.'  Abp.  Bancroft. 

Metroscope  (met'ro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  mitra, 
the  uterus,  and  iskopeo,  to  observe.]  An 
instrument  for  listening  to  the  sounds  made 
by  the  heart  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb  when 
they  are  imperceptible  through  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen.  Dunglison. 

Metro sideros  (me'tro-si-de"ros),  n.     [Gr. 


Metrosideros  vtra  (Iron-wood). 

metra,  the  heart  of  a  tree,  and  side  ran, 
iron.  ]  A  genus  of  climbing  trees  and  shrubs, 
nat.  order  Myrtacea;,  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  3/. 
cera  (true  iron-wood)  is  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Java  and  Amboyna.  Of  the  wood  of  this 
tree  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  make  rudders, 
anchors,  Ac.,  for  their  ships  and  boats. 
The  bark  is  used  in  Japan  as  a  remedy  in 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  mucous  discharges. 
M.  polymorpka  grows  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  is  said  to  be  the  plant  from 
which  are  made  the  clubs  and  other  weapons 
used  in  warfare  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
M.  robusta  is  the  rata  of  New  Zealand,  where 
it  is  employed  in  ship-building  and  in  other 
ways.  The  trees  of  this  genus  have  thick, 
opposite,  entire  leaves,  and  heads  of  showy 
red  or  white  flowers. 

Metrotome  (met'ro-tom),  n.  [Gr.  tnftm, 
the  womb,  and  tomos,  a  cutting,  from 
temno,  to  cut.  ]  In  surg.  an  instrument 
used  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Metroxylon(met-roks'i-lon),  n.  [Gr.  metra. 
the  heart  of  a  tree,  and  xylon,  wood.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  now  known  as  Sagus.  See 
SAGO. 

Mette, t  Met,t  pret.  of  the  obs.  verb  meten 
(A.  Sax.  mcetan),  to  dream.  '  The  lover 
mette  he  hath  his  lady  wonne.'  Chaucer. 
It  is  often  used  impersonally,  me  mette  t 
signifying  I  dreamed. 

Mettle  (meH),  n.  [Merely  an  altered  spell- 
ing of  metal,  which  was  formerly  used  in 
the  same  sense,  though  each  has  now  dis- 
tinctive applications  of  its  own.]  1.  Stuff; 
material;  moral  or  physical  constitution.  . 

Every  man  living  shall  assuredly  meet  with  an 
hour  of  temptation,  a  certain  critical  hour,  which 
shall  more  especially  try  what  mettle  his  heart  is 
made  of.  South. 

2.  Disposition;  character;  temper;  spirit; 
constitutional  ardour;  courage;  sprightli- 
ness;  fire.  'Gentlemen  of  brave  mettle.' 
Shak.  '  A  lad  of  mettle.'  Shak. 

The  winged  courser,  like  a  generous  horse. 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Pope. 

They  were  all  knights  of  -mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch.      Sir  1C.  Scott. 

— Topttt  a  man  on  or  to  Ms  mettle,  to  stimu- 
late a  man  to  do  his  uttermost ;  to  put  a  man 
in  a  position  where  he  must  do  his  utmost. 


t:h,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g.  .70;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si?t#;   •  TH,  them  tli,  thin;      w,  u-ig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  anire.— See  KEY. 
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A  nun  It  generally  pal  m  hit 
iplrlt  of  rivalry 


mettle  from  a     HeynM  pret  &  pp.  of  menge.     Mingled. 


It  full  M/  tf  **r  mfttlt  to  see  OUT  old  CIMIUra*  the 
French  taking  the  work  with  us.  Lrvrr. 

Hettled  (inrt'l.li.  a.  Full  of  mettle;  high- 
il,irit«d;ardent;fuilofflre.  •  JfrjUWsteeda,' 
Addison. 

Mettlesome  (metl-sum),  a.  Full  of  mettle 
rlt :  jiossesslng  constitutional  ardour ; 


or  spirit ;  JMI 
brink ;  nery. 


Their  fi,rLe  differs  from  tru«  spirit  as  ranch  as  a 
vicious  from  a  ttuttttsoiiu  horse.  Tatttr.  I 

Mettlesoraely(met'l-Bum-ll),  orff.  With 
mettle  or  Biirigbtliness,  or  high  spirit 

Mettlesomeness  (metl-suni-nes),  n.  The 
st«U)  of  l«ing  mettlesome  or  high-spirited. 

Metwanddnet'wandjin.  SameasJrXe-waiirf. 

Meum  (me'um),  n,  [Gr.  meion,  la*— in 
allusion  to  the  leaves.]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  nat.  order  I'mbellifene.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  upland  parts  of  Europe, 
having  deeply  divided  leaves  and  white  or 
purple  flowers. 

Meum  (me^um)  [L.1  Mine;  that  which  Is 
mine :  commonly  used  in  the  phrase  meam 
and  (HUM,  meaning  what  belongs  to  one's 
•elf  and  what  belongs  to  any  one  else. 

Meute  (mut).  n.  [L.L.  muta,  a  mew.  See 
MEW.]  A  mew  for  hawks. 

The  cloisters  became  the  camps  01  their  re- 
t. liners,  the  stables  of  their  coursers,  the  kennels  of 
their  hounds,  the  meMta  of  their  hawks.  Milmaii. 

Movable,*  a.    Movable.    Chaucer. 

Meve  I  (mev),  v.t.    To  move. 

Mew  (MI  MI.  n.    [A.  Sax.  mrriv,  a  gull  or  mew; 
cog.  Sc.  maw,  D.  metuw.  G.  meue,  move, 
Iccl.    mdr,  a  mew  or  sea-gull  ]     A  sea-  > 
mew;  a  gull. 

Mew  (mu),  n.  [Fr.  mue,  a  moulting,  a  chang- 
ing the  feathers,  a  mew  or  cage,  from  inner, 
to  moult,  and  L.L.  muta,  a  mew,  both  from  I 

1.  mutare,  to  change.]    1.  A  cage  for  hawks  j 
or  other  birds  while  mewing  or  moulting ; 
also,  a  coop  In  which    fowls  were  kept. 
'Nests  and  perches,  and  metres.'    Bp.  Hall. 
Hence— 2.  An  inclosure;  a  place  of  confine- 
ment in  general.     '  Forth  coming  from  her 
darksome  mew.'    Spcii*er.—3.  pi.  A  stable. 
See  MEWS. 

Mew  (mu),  v.t.  [In  meaning  1  from  Fr. 
inuer,  to  mew ;  in  2  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
•bed  or  cast ;  to  change ;  to  moult ;  as,  the 
hawk  meiecd  his  feathers. 

He  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he  wilt 
rttftv  them  soon  after.  Bacon. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  Mwa.Wher  horns.  Drytttit. 

2.  To  shut  up ;  to  inclose ;  t"  confine,  as  In  a 
cage  or  other  inclosure.     'More  pity  that 
the  eagle  should  be  meu>'d.'    Shak.     'Close 
meic'd  In  their  sedans   for  fear  of   air.' 
Dryden. 

Mew  (mil),  r.i.  To  cast  the  feathers;  to 
moult;  hence,  to  change;  to  put  on  a  new 
appearance. 

Mew(mft),  r.i.    [Imitative,  and  also  written 
mraw,  miaie,  etc.     Comp.  W.  metcian,  Q.  ' 
miauen,  Sc.  myaw.  to  mew.]    To  cry  as  a 
cat 

Thrice  the  brindled  cat  hath  mrn-nf.        SAaA. 

Mew  (mu).  n.    The  cry  of  a  cat 

I'd  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mm'. 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  I  -ill.vl  mongers.  Sftalt. 

Mewe,t  n.    A  mew;  a  place  of  secrecy  or 
concealment— In  meioe.  in  secret  Chaucer. 
Mewet,t  a.     Mute.  --In  meieet,  dumbly; 
speaking  inwardly.     Chaucer. 
Mewl  (mul),  r.i     [Imitative;  comp.  m?w, 
initinl,  Fr  mianler,  Sc.  myaul,  to  cry  like 
a  child.)    To  cry  or  squall,  as  a  ehil.l 

At  first  the  Infant 
MnvltHf  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  armi.      Sltat. 

Mewl  (mul),  n.    The  cry  of  a  child. 

Mewler  (mul'cr),  n.  One  that  squalls  or 
mewls. 

Mews  (muzY  n.  pi.  [See  MEW,  a  cage.] 
1.  The  royal  stables  In  London,  so  called 
because  built  where  the  king's  hawks  were  ' 
oncentrwe<f  orconflned;  hence,  a  place  where 
rarriage-horses  are  kept  in  large  towns.— 
I  (Used  as  a  rim;.)  A  lane  or  alley  in  which 
stables  or  mews  are  situated ;  as,  he  lives 
up  a  meat. 

Mr.  Turveydrop's  great  room  .  .  .  was  built  into 
•  met  i  at  the  back.  l>:,t,,,i 

Mexican  (meks'l-kan),  n.  A  native  or 
I'.li  il.it  tut  of  Mexico. 

Mexican  (meks'l-kan),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  Mexico  or  its  Inhabitant*- Mexican  Wtf, 
Amaryllit  regina,  nat  order  AmaryllidacMB, 
a  plant  with  beautiful  scarlet  flower*.— 
Mnican  tigrr-fmeer,  Tinridta  pavonina. 
nat  order  Irldacest.  a  plant  with  Iwautlful 
yellow  or  orange  spotted  flowers,  cultivated 
In  our  gardens. 


Till  with  h»  elder  brother  Themis 

Hi*  brackish  wares  he  mtyHt.  Sfourr. 

Mexereon,  Meiereum  (me-z4're-on,  me-ze'- 
re-um).  »i.  [Fr  m'zSrem,  Sp.  mezereon,  from 
Ar  and  Per.  mazariyun.  the  camellia.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Daphne  (D.  Mezereon). 
See  DAi'iiM) 

Mezuzoth  (mez'0-zoth),  n.    The  name  given 

to  certain  pieces  of  parchment  anciently 

I  to  the  door-post  of  a  house.   Weale. 

Mezzanine (met'za-nen),  n.  [Fr  ;  It  mezza- 
nino.from  mezzo,  middle.  See  MEZZO.  ]  In 
arch,  (a)  a  story  of  small  height  introduced 
between  two  higher  ones;  an  entresol.  (6)  A 
window  less  in  height  than  breadth;  a  win- 
dow in  an  entresol. 

Mezzo  (med'zo),  a.  [It,  from  L.  medius, 
middle.]  In  tmnic,  middle;  mean.— Mezzo 
race,  with  a  medium  fulness  of  sound.  — 
Mezzo  soprano,  a  treble  voice  of  medium 
range,  lower  than  soprano  and  higher  than 
contralto. 

Mezzorillevo  (med'z6-re-le"v6  or  met'zo-re- 
le-a"vo),  n.  [It  mezzorelieto.}  Middle  re- 
lief. 

Mezzotint  (med'zo-tint),  «.  Same  as  Mezzo- 
tintn 

Mezzqtlnter  (med'z6-tint-erX  ».  One  who 
practises  mezzotinto  engraving. 

Mezzotinto  (med-z6-tin'to),  n.  [It  mezzo, 
middle,  half,  and  tinto,  tint,  from  L.  tinctus, 
painted.  ]  A  particular  manner  of  engraving 
on  copper  or  steel  in  imitation  of  painting 
in  Indian  ink,  the  lights  and  gradations  be- 
ing scraped  and  burnished  out  of  a  prepared 
dark  ground.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is 
first  completely  covered  with  minute  inci- 
sions, so  that  it  would  give  in  this  condition 
a  uniform  black  impression.  The  design 
is  then  drawn  on  the  face,  and  the  dents 
are  erased  from  the  parts  where  the  lights 
of  the  piece  are  to  be,  the  parts  which  art1 
to  represent  shades  being  left  untouched  or 
partially  scraped  according  to  the  depth  of 
tone. 

Mezzotinto  (med'zo-tin  to),  1. 1.  To  engrave 
In  mezzotinto. 

Mhorr  (mdr),  n.    Same  as  Mohr. 

Ml  (me),  n.  The  third  note  in  the  musical 
scale,  between  re  and  fa. 

Mlargyrite  ( mi-ar'ji-rit ),  n.  [Gr.  meiin. 
less,  and  aryyrot,  silver,  from  its  containing 
comparatively  little  silver.]  In  mineral,  a 
mineral  of  an  iron-black  colour,  and  very 
sectile,  consisting  principally  of  sulphur, 
antimony,  and  silver. 

Miaskite,  Miascite  (mi'ask-it),  n.  [From 
M  tank  in  Silreria,  where  it  is  found  ]  A  gran- 
itic rock  in  which  elteolite,  the  large  crystal- 
line form  of  nephelite,  replaces  quartz. 

Mlasm  (ini'azm).  n.    Same  as  Miasma. 

Miasma  ( ml-az'ma),  n.  pi.  Miasmata  ( im 
as'nia-ta).  [Gr.  mianna,  miaimatoa,  from 
tniaino,  to  stain,  to  sully,  to  defile.  ]  Infect- 
ing substances  floating  in  the  air;  the  efflu- 
via or  fine  particles  of  any  putrefying  bodies, 
rising  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
considered  to  be  noxious  to  health.  Noxious 
emanation;  malaria.  Also  in  form  miaem. 
'  Pestilential  miamns.'  Harvey. 

The  worn  tMiasm  has.  by  some.  l»een  employed 
synonymously  with  contagion.  It  is  now  used  more 
definitely  for  any  emanation,  either  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick,  or  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
or  fr.ua  the  earth,  especially  in  marshy  districts. 

Dutifiistm. 

Mlasmal(mi-az'mal),  a.  Containing  mias- 
ma; miasmatic. 

Miasmatic,  Miasmatical  (mi-az-mat'ik. 
im-az-mat'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  miasma; 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  noxious  efflu- 
via. 

Mlasmatist  (mi-az'ma-tist),  n.  One  versed 
in  tin  phenomena  and  nature  of  exhalations; 
one  who  understands  the  character  and 
effects  of  miasmata. 

Mlasmology  (mi-az-mol'o-ji).  n  [Gr.  mia*- 
ma,  pollution,  and  loym,  discourse.  ]  A 
treatise  on  miasma;  the  science  of  mias- 
mata. 

Miaul  (myalX  r.t  (Imitative;  comp.  me\c, 
tiuwl.]  To  cry  as  a  cat  or  kitten;  to  mew. 

T  mind  a  squalling  woman  no  more  than  A  mi'itn/fiif 
kitten.  Sir  If.  ScM. 

Mica  (mi'ka),  n.  [  L  mien,  to  glitter.  ]  A  min- 
eral of  a  foliated  structure,  consistlngof  thin 
M<  xil.lrlimilnrcorscales.havingaKhinincaiicl 
almost  metallic  lustre.  These  are  sometimes 
parallel,  sometimes  interwoven,  sometimes 
wavy  or  undulated,  sometimes  representing 
filaments.  The  lamina:  of  mica  are  easily 
separated,  and  are  sometimes  not  more  than 
the  800.000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 


MICKLE 

The  plates  are  sometimes  as  large  as  13 
inches  diameter.  They  are  employed  in 
Russia  for  window  panes,  and  in  that  state 
are  called  mimcovy-ylatttt.  Mica  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  aa 
granite,  gneiss,  mica  schists,  chloritcs.  talc- 
ose  rocks,  and  occurs  in  trnppean  anil  vol- 
canic products.  It  Is  fount!  also  in  many 
sedimentary  rocks,  as  shales  and  sandstones, 
giving  them  their  laminated  texture.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  derived  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  crystalline  rocks.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  which  are 
variously  combined  small  proportions  of 
the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lithia,  oxide  of 
Iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  etc.,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  several  species  have  been 
constituted,  as  common  or  potash  mica, 
lithia  mica,  magnesia  mica,  pearl  mica.  In 
the  talcs,  especially  the  softer  and  soapier 
varieties,  the  alumina  is  nearly  entirely  re- 
placed by  magnesia.  Regarded  asmineials, 
its  varieties  have  received  the  names  of 
biotlte,  lepidolite,  muscovite,  lepidomelane, 
steatite,  ate.  —  Mica  schist,  mica  slate,  a 
metamorphic  rock,  composed  of  mica  and 
quartz;  it  is  highly  fissile  and  passes  by  in- 
sensible gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Micaceo  -  calcareous  (mi-ka'she-o-kal-ka"- 
re-us),  a.  In  geol.  containing  mica  and  lime; 
specifically,  applied  toamica  schist  contain- 
ing carbonate  of  lime. 

Micaceous  (mi-ka'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  mica ;  resembling  mica  or 
partaking  of  its  properties  —Micaceous  iron 
ore,  a  variety  of  oxide  of  iron,  occurring  gen- 
erally in  amorphous  masses  composed  of 
thin  six-sided  laminae.  —  Micaceous  rock*, 
rocks  of  which  mica  is  the  chief  ingredient, 
as  mica  slate  and  clay-slate.  —  Micaceous 
xchist,  mica  schist  (which  see  under  MICA). 

Mice  (mis),  n.  pi.  of  mouse. 

Mien.    See  MiriiE. 

Michael  (mi'kel),  n.  A  Ft  Michael's  orange; 
a  flne  kind  of  sweet  orange  brought  from 
the  is]  and  of  St  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores. 
Dickens. 

Michaellte  (ml'kel-it),  n.  In  mineral,  a 
white,  pearly,  fibrous  variety  of  opal :  so- 
called  from  the  Island  of  St  Michael's, 
Azores,  where  it  is  found. 

Michaelmas  (mik'el-mas),  n.  [Michael,  and 
maun,  a  feast]  1.  The  feast  of  St  Michael, 
the  archangel.  It  falls  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. In  England,  Michaelmas  is  one  of  the 
regular  terms  for  settling  rents.— Michael- 
mas head  court,  in  Scotland,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  commis- 
sioners of  supply  of  a  county,  held  at  Mich- 
aelmas for  various  county  purposes.  — 
2.  Autumn.  [Colloq.]  —  Michaelmas  dai*y. 
a  name  applied  to  various  species  of  aster, 
which  ait-  common  inhabitants  of  flower- 
borders,  blooming  about  Michaelmas. 

Miche,  Mich  (mien),  v.i.  [Probably  from 
O.  Fr.  muchier,  initcher,  mucier,  Fr.  muster, 
to  hide,  to  skulk;  of  unknown  origin.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  dialects  in  senses  similar 
to  those  given  below,  as  also  mooch,  mouch, 
which  seem  to  be  kindred  forms.]  1.  To  lie 
hid;  to  skulk;  to  retire  or  shrink  from  view. 
•Or  miche  in  corners  among  their  friends 
idly. '  Spenser. 

To  mtcfte.  or  secretly  to  hide  himself  out  of  tile 
way,  as  tin. nits  do  from  school.  Alinsttt-ri' 

2.  To  be  guilty  of  anything  done  in  secret; 
as,  to  carry  on  an  illicit  amour,  or  to  pilfer 
secretly.  See  M  n-ni.i;. 
Michelia  ( mi  kel'i-a),  n.  [  After  UicliM.  a 
Florentine  botanist  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.]  A  genus  of  flne  lofty 
trees  natives  of  India  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Magnolia. 
Several  of  the  species  yield  useful  timber  as 
well  as  products  used  in  medicine.  For  the 
M.  Champaca,  remarkable  for  the  fragrance 
I  of  Its  flowers,  see  CHAHPAC. 
Mlcher(mich'er),7i.  [SeeMJCHE.]  One  «h» 
skulks,  or  creeps  out  of  sight;  a  truant;  a 
thief.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  rtn,  Hfr 
and  eat  blackberries  r  SAai, 

What,  turn  mietirr,  steale  a  wife,  and  not  make 
your  old  fi  tends  acquainted  with  it.  Qidflay. 

Mlcheryt  (mich'er-i).  n.    Theft;  cheating. 

Miching  (mich'ingj,  ;.  mid  a.  Retiring; 
skulking;  creeping  fmm  sijiht;  mean:  cow- 
ardly. Shak.  [Obsolete  or  provincial  ] 

Mickle  (mikl).  a.    (A.  Snx.  m< 
Icel.  muri'H,  Coth,  mikils,  Sc.  mettle,  inicMt. 
muMe.    An  old  and  northern  form  corre- 


late, fir,  fat,  fall;       m«,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  sbune;       J',  Sc.  try. 
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spending  to  the  later  ami  southern  much, 
inuchel.  See  MUCH.  ]  Much;  great 

O  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 
Sflak. 

MiCO  (mi'ko),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  beauti- 
ful South  American  species  of  monkey,  Jac- 
chtis  argentatus,  allied  to  the  marmoset. 
The  hair  is  of  a  shining  white  colour,  the 
face  and  hauds  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  the 
tail  black. 

Micraster  (rm-kras'ter),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  aster,  a  star.]  A  genus  of  sea- 
urchins,  plentiful  In  the  chalk  formations, 
so  called  because  the  furrows  in  which  its 
ambulacra  are  situated  have  a  star-like  ar- 
rangement. 

Microcephalous  (mi-kro-sef'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
in  Herat,  small,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  Hav- 
ing a  small  or  imperfectly  formed  skull. 

Microdvronometer(ini'kr6.kro-nom"et-er), 
71.  [Gr.  mikros,  small,  and  E.  chronometer.  ] 
An  instrument  for  registering  very  small 
periods  of  time,  such  as  the  time  that  a 
projectile  takes  to  pass  over  a  short  dis- 
tance; a  kind  of  chronograph.  Called  also 
Micronomcter. 

Microcosm  (mi'kro-kozm),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  kosmos,  world.]  1.  Lit.  a  little 
world  or  cosmos,  a  term  that  used  to  be  often 
applied  to  man,  as  supposed  to  be  an  epi- 
tome of  the  universe  or  great  world  (the 
macrocosm). 

If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm,  fol- 
lows it  that  I  am  known  well  enough  too?  Skak. 

Philosophers  say  that  m.in  is  a  microcosm,  or  little 
world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of  the 
great;  and  the  body  natural  may  be  compared  to  the 
body  politic.  S-wi/t. 

2.  A  little  community  or  society. 

And  now  the  hour  has  come  when  this  youth  is  to 
be  launched  into  a  world  more  vast  than  that  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  sojourned,  yet  for  which  this 
microcosm  has  been  no  ill  preparation.  Disraeli. 

Microcosmlc,Microeosmlcal(mi-kr6-koz'- 
mik,  ml-kro-koz'mik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  microcosm  or  man.  —  Microcosmic  salt, 
a  triple  salt  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  phos- 
phoric acid.originallyobtained  from  human 
urine.  It  is  much  employed  as  a  mix  in 
experiments  with  the  blowpipe. 

Microcosmpgraphy(mi'krd-koz-mog"ra-fl), 
n.  [Gr.  mikroK,  small,  kosmos,  world,  and 
graphii,  to  write.  ]  The  description  of  man 
as  a  little  world. 

Microcoustic  ( mi-kro-kous'tik ),  a.  [Gr. 
mikros,  small,  and  akmw,  to  hear.]  Serving 
to  augment  weak  sounds ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  an  instrument  for  augmenting  weak 
sounds. 

Microcoustic  (mi-kro-kous'tik),  n.  An  in- 
strument to  augment  small  sounds,  and  as- 
sist in  hearing. 

Microdermatous  (mi-kro-der'ma-tus),  a. 
[Gr.  mikros,  small,  and  derma,  the  skin.]  A 
term  applied  to  certain  minute  cells,  dis- 
covered in  the  scalp  by  aid  of  the  microscope, 
in  the  disease  porrigo  favosa. 

Microdon  ( mi'kro-don ),  n.  [  Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.  ]  A  genus 
of  extinct  fishes,  belonging  to  the  pycno- 
dont  or  thick-toothed  family. 

Microgeological  (mi'kro-je-6-loj"ik-al),  «. 
Pertaining  to  microgeology;  dependent  on, 
or  derived  from  the  use  of  the  microscope 
in  relation  to  geology;  as,  microgeological 
investigations. 

Microgeology  (rm'kr6-je-ol"o-ji),  n.  [  First 
part  of  microscope,  and  geology.]  That  de- 
partment of  the  science  of  geology  whose 
facts  are  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

Micrograph  (miTtro-graf),  n.  Same  as  Mi- 
cropantograph. 

Micrographer  (mi-krog'ra-fer),  n.  One 
versed  in  micrography. 

Micrographic(mi-kr6-graf'ik),  a.  Connected 
with  or  relating  to  micrography. 

The  '  Micrographic  Dictionary'  was  offered  as  an 
index  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  proper- 
ties of  bodies  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

Griffith  &-  Hfufrey. 

Micrography  (rm-krog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  The  de- 
scription of  objects  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cerned without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Microlestes  (mi'kro-les-tez),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  lestes,  a  robber.]  A  genus  of  ex- 
tinct marsupials,  containing  the  earliest 
known  mammalian  inhabitant  of  our  planet. 
It  occurs  nt  the  upper  part  of  the  upper 
trias.  Only  a  few  teeth  have  as  yet  been 
detected,  and  from  these  it  appears  to  have 
been  most  nearly  related  to  the  little  insec- 
tivorous Myrmecobius,  or  banded  ant-eater 
of  New  South  Wales. 


Microlite  (mi'kro-lit),  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  small, 
and  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  Another  name  for 
Pyrochlore,  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
small  size  of  its  crystals.  See  PYROCHLORE. 
Microlithic  (mi'kro-lith-ik),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  of,  small  stones :  opposed 
to  megalithic.  'Crypt -like  chambers  of 
microhthic  masonry.'  Fraser's  Mag. 
Micrology  (nri-krol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  logos,  description.]  1.  That  part 
of  science  dependent  on  microscopic  inves- 
tigations; micrography.  — 2.  Undue  atten- 
tion to  minute,  unimportant  matters.  'The 
micrology  of  the  Pharisees.'  W.  Adams. 
Micrometer (nu-krom'et-er),  71.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  inetron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment used  with  a  telescope  or  microscope, 
for  measuring  very  small  distances,  or  the 
apparent  diameters  of  objects  which  sub- 
tend very  small  angles.  The  measurement 
given  directly  is  that  of  the  image  of  the 
object  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass.  Micrometers  are  variously  con- 
structed; but  in  perhaps  the  most  common 
form  (the  filar  micrometer)  the  principle  of 
operation  is  that  the  instrument  moves  a 
flue  thread  or  wire  parallel  to  itself  in  the 
plane  of  the  image  of  an  object,  formed  in 
the  focus  of  the  telescope,  the  wire  or 
thread  being  moved  by  means  of  delicate 
screws  with  graduated  heads,  so  that  the 
distance  traversed  by  the  wire  can  be  mea- 
sured with  the  greatest  precision.  The  mi- 
crometer is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  as- 
tronomer, and  in  trigonometrical  surveys, 
military  and  naval  operations.  Besides  the 
filar  micrometer,  there  are  various  other 
kinds,  as  the  circular  or  annular  micro- 
meter, the  divided  object-glass  micrometer, 
etc. — Micrometer  screw.  See  SCREW. 
Micrometric,Micrometrical(mi-kr6-met'- 
rik,  mi-kro-met'rik-al),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
micrometer;  made  by  the  micrometer;  as, 
micrometric  measurements. 
Micrometrically(mi-kr6-met'rik-al-li),ad». 
By  means  of  a  micrometer. 
Micrometry  (mi-krom'et-ri),  n.  The  art  of 
measuring  small  objects  or  distances  with  a 
micrometer. 

Micronometer  (mi-kro-nom'et-er),  n.  Same 
as  Miciochninoweler. 

Micropantograpli  (mi-kro-pan'to-graf ),  71. 
[Gr.  mikros,  small,  and  E.  pantograph.]  An 
instrument  constructed  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  pantograph  for  executing 
extremely  minute  writing  and  engiaving. 
By  means  of  this  instrument  the  Lord's 
prayer  has  been  written  on  glass  within  the 
space  of  jiWijijjith  of  an  inch.  Called  also 
Micrograph. 

Microphone  (mi'kio-fon),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  phone,  sound.  ]  An  instrument 
to  augment  small  sounds.  The  instru- 
ment invented  for  this  purpose  by  Mr. 
Hughes  in  1878  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
substances  possessing  little  electrical  con- 
ductivity, when  placed  in  the  course  of  an 
electric  current,  have  their  conductivity 
much  increased  by  the  very  smallest  amount 
of  pressure.  The  instrument  has  various 
forms,  but  in  most  of  these  one  piece  of 
charcoal  is  held  loosely  between  two  other 
pieces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  affected  by 
the  slightest  vibrations  conveyed  to  it  by 
the  air  or  by  any  other  medium.  The  two 
external  pieces  are  placed  in  connection 
with  a  telephone,  and  when  one  places  one's 
ear  at  the  ear  piece  of  the  telephone  the 
sounds  caused  by  a  fly  walking  on  the  wooden 
support  of  the  microphone  appear  as  loud 
as  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  By  some  arrange- 
ments the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  con- 
veyed to  a  distance  by  the  telephone  can  be 
made  audible  in  every  part  of  a  hall. 
Microphonics  (mi-kro-f5n'iks),  n.  The 
science  of  augmenting  small  sounds. 
Microphonous  (mi-krof'on-us),  a.  [Gr. 
mikros,  small,  and  phone,  voice.]  Serving  to 
augment  small  or  weak  sounds;  microcous- 
tic. 
Microphony  (ml-krof'o-ni),  71.  [See  above.] 

Weakness  of  voice.  Wright. 
Microphotography  (mi'kr6-fo-tog"ra-fi),  n. 
[Gr.  mitrun,  small,  and  E.  photography,]  A 
photographic  process  by  which  an  object 
is  diminished  in  size,  and  yet  its  exact  form 
retained.  This  process  was  first  utilized  for 
really  practical  purposes  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  1870,  when  communication  with 
the  capital  was  only  possible  by  means  of 
carrier-pigeons  brought  out  by  balloons  and 
sent  back  with  messages.  Letters  to  Paris 
were  by  this  means  reduced  to  the  minimum 


of  space,  and  the  transcript  being  taken  on 
paper  of  extreme  tenuity,  a  pigeon  could 
convey  a  large  number  of  communications. 
The  writing  could  either  be  enlarged  by 
photography  or  read  by  a  microscope. 

Microphthalmia,  Microphthalmy  (mi- 
krof-thal'mi-a,  nrl'krof-tnal-mil  71.  [Gr. 
micros,  small,  and  ophthalmos,  the  eye.]  A 
morbid  smallness  of  the  eye. 

Micropliyllous  (mi-krof'il-us),  a.  [Gr.  mi- 
kros, small,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Jn  bat, 
having  small  leaves. 

Microphyte  (mi'kro-fit),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  anAphyton,  a  plant.]  A  microscopic 
plant,  especially  one  parasitic  in  its  habits. 

From  the  upper  leaf-bed  I  obtained  some  species 
of  Desmids— these  microphytes  being  quite  absent 
in  the  lower  bed.  J.  A.  Mahony. 

Micropyle  (mi'kro-pil),  n.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  pyle,  gate.]  The  part  of  a  seed 
that  corresponds  to  the  foramen  of  the 
ovule;  in  the  seed  it  is  nearly  orquite  closed. 

Microrheometrical  (ml '  kro  -  re '  6-met"ri- 
kal),  a.  [Gr.  mikros,  small,  rheo,  to  flow, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  Pertaining  to  a 
method  of  determining  the  nature  of  bodies 
in  solution  when  flowing  through  small  or 
capillary  tubes ;  as,  the  microrheometrical 
method. 

Microscope  (mi'kro-skop),  71.  [Gr.  mikros, 
small,  and  skoped,  to  view.]  An  optical  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  lens  or  combination 
of  lenses  (in  some  cases  mirrors  also)  which 
magnifies  objects,  and  thus  renders  visible 
minute  objects  that  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  or  enlarges  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  small  visible  bodies,  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  examine  their  texture  or  structure. 
The  single  or  simplest  form  of  microscope 
is  nothing  more  than  a  lens  or  sphere  of  any 
transparent  substance,  in  the  focus  of  which 
minute  objects  are  placed.  When  a  micro- 
scope consists  of  two  or  more  lenses,  one 
of  which  forms  an  enlarged  image  of  ob- 
jects, while  the  rest  magnify  that  image,  it 
is  called  a  compound  microscope.  A  bin- 
ocular microscope  is  a  microscope  with  two 


Binocular  Microscope. 

A  A,  Eye  pieces.  R,  Rack  to  adjust  same  to  width 
of  eyes.  C,  Rack  for  coarse  adjustment  of  focus. 
D,  I.ever  for  fine  adjustment  of  focus.  E,  Objective. 
F,  Stage.  G  G,  Rectangular  traversing  movement. 
H,  Rotatory  movement.  I,  Illuminating  mirror. 

tubes  starting  from  a  point  above  the  ob- 
ject-glass, which  is  single,  and  gradually 
diverging  to  fit  the  eyes  of  the  observer. 
The  rays  of  light  arising  from  the  object 
under  observation  are  caused  to  diverge  into 
the  two  tubes  by  a  prism.  A  solar  micro- 
scope has  a  reflector  and  a  condenser  con- 
nected with  it,  the  former  being  employed 
to  throw  the  sun's  rays  on  the  latter,  by 
which  it  is  condensed  to  illuminate  the 
object  placed  in  its  focus.  A  lucernal  micro- 
scope is  the  same  in  'principle  as  the  solar, 
except  that  a  lamp  is  used,  instead  of  the 
sun,  to  illuminate  the  object.  When  an 
oxyhydrogen  lime-light  is  used  it  is  called 
an  oxyhydrogen  microscope. 
Microscope  (mi'kro-skop),  v.  t  To  examine 
with  a  microscope.  [Rare.] 


rations.  —  2.  Looking  through  or  using  a 
microscope.    [Rare.  ] 

Gradual  from  these  what  numerous  kinds  descend. 

Evading  even  the  microscopic  eye  1 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 

3.  Resembling  a  microscope;  capable  of  see- 
ing small  objects. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye?       Pofe. 


ch,  c/iain;      fch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  uAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 
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4.  Very  inmll:  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  » 

.,»cope;  M.  »  microKouic  Insect. 
MicroscoplcaUy  (ml-kro-skop'ik-al-li),  ad,. 

I'.v  the  microscope;  with  minute  Inspection. 
Mlcroscoplst  <mi'kr6-»k6-pl8t  or  mi-kros'- 

k»  pint),  n.    One  skilled  or  versed  In  mi 

MlcroBcoplum  (ml.krt-sko'pi-um),  n.  The 
Mu-roieape.  »  modern  southern  constella- 
tion, situated  above  Orus  and  Indus,  at  the 
junction  of  Capricornus  and  Sagittarius 
1 i  contains  ten  sUrs. 

Microscopy  (mi'kros.ko-pi).  n.  The  use  of 
the  microscope ;  investigation  with  the  mi- 
croscope; as.  to  be  skilled  in  mierwcopy. 

Mlcrospectroscope(uii-kro-spek'tr6-skop), 
».  (Or.  inikros,  small,  and  K.  ipectroicope  )  A 
spectroscope  placed  in  connection  with  a 
microscope,  In  order  that  the  absorption 
lines  may  l«  the  more  accurately  measured. 
K  II.  Knight. 

Mlcrospore  (ml'krf-spor).  n  [Or.  mikroi. 
small,  and  ipora.  a  seed  )  A  spore  produced 
in  the  capsule  of  a  lycopod. 

Mlcrosthene  (mi'kros  then),  n.  [Gr.  mikroi, 
small  and  itheno*.  strength.)  A  member  of 
one  of  the  four  groups  (Archonts,  Megas- 
thenes,  Mlcrosthenes,  Ooticoids)  into  which 
Dana  divides  mammals.  The  Microsthenes 
Include  those  whose  life  system  is  small, 
comprising  the  bats,  insectivora,  rodents, 
Ac. 

Microsthenic  (ml'kros-then"ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Microsthenes;  of  a  typically 
small  life  system  or  size. 

Mlcrostylar  (mi-krfi-stil'er).  a.  [Gr.  miltrot, 
small,  and  stylos,  a  column.)  In  arch,  hav- 
ing a  small  style  or  column.  —  Microntylar 
architecture,  a  form  of  architecture  in  which 
there  is  a  separate  small  order  to  each  floor. 

Microtherium  (ml-kro-the'ri-um).  n.  [Or. 
inikm.  sninll,  and  thtrion,  a  wild  beast  ] 
A  genus  of  extinct  herbivorous  mammals 
found  In  great  abundance  In  the  lacustrine 
eocene  beds  of  I'uy-de-Dome.  Their  remains 
show  them  to  have  been  closely  allied  to 
the  Anoplotherium. 

Microtome  (mi'kro-tom),  n.  [Gr.  mtirros, 
small,  and  tomot,  a  cutting.)  An  instrument 
for  making  very  tine  sections  or  slices  of 
objects  to  prepare  them  for  microscopic 
examination. 

Mlcrozoa,  Mlcrozoarla  (mi-kr6-z6'a,  mi'- 
kr6-z6-a"ri-a),  n,  pi.  [Gr.  mikros,  small,  and 
zoo,  animals. )  The  name  given  by  De  Blain- 
vllle  to  the  minute  animals  otherwise  gene- 
rally known  as  infusoria. 

Microzyme  (mi'krd-zim),  n.  [Gr.  inikros, 
small,  and  2<jint,  yeast. )  One  of  a  class  of 
extremely  small  living  solid  particles,  exist-  ' 
ing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishing  the 
basis  on  which  certain  epizootic  diseases,  as 
sheep- pox  and  glanders,  and  many  epidemic 
diseases,  are  dependent  for  their  existence. 
These  pestiferous  particles  seem  to  have 
some  characters  at  least  in  which  they  re- 
semble ferments,  and  by  multiplying  rapidly 
they  excite  morbid  action  in  all  the  struc- 
tures with  which  they  come  in  contact.  See 
GKRM  THEORY. 

Micturition  (mik-tu-ri'shon),  n.  [L.  mic- 
turio,  to  desire  to  make  water,  from  mingo. 
mictum,  to  make  water.)  The  desire  of 
making  water,  or  passing  the  urine;  amor- 
bid  frequency  in  the  passage  of  urine. 

Mid(Miid).  ii  ;'  nocompar.;  super).  midmntt. 
[A.  Sax.  inidd.  Goth,  mutjis.  Ice!,  tnidr 
(mithr);  of  cognate  origin  with  I.  mriliiu, 
Or.  mettot,  wifitrf  ( =  media*  or  methios), 
skr.  madhyat,  middle.)  Middle;  at  e<|iml 
distance  from  extremes:  intervening.  Mil 
Is  much  used  In  composition  to  indicate  a 
position,  point  of  time,  and  the  like,  mid- 
way between  others,  or  a  position  in  the 
middle;  as,  mid-air,  mid-channel,  mid-day, 
wiW-way,  Ac. 

Mid  (mi. I),  n.  Middle;  midst  'In  the  mid 
he  had  the  habit  of  a  monk.'  Fuller.  [Rare  | 

Mlda  (mi'da).  n.    The  larva  of  the  hean-fly 

Mid-age  (mld'aj),  n.  The  middle  of  life,  or 
persona  of  that  age  collectively.  '  Virgins 
and  boys,  mitt-nfje,  and  wrinkled  eld.'  Sliak. 

Mld-alf  (ini.r.in  n.  The-  middle  of  the  air; 
a  lofty  position  in  the  air. 

No  m«f  the  mountain  lark*,  while  Daphne  sings, 
Slwll.  lifting  in  mid  .lir.  suspend  their  wings.    Pep, 

Hld&l  (mi'dniO.  »  M.  Geoffroy'i  name  for  a 
sub-genus  of  South  American  monkeys,  of  a 
•mall  size,  or  Ouistltis,  Including  some  of 
the  marmosets. 

Mldai't-ear  (ml'das-ez-er),  n.  In  zool.  a 
•ix'de*  of  Auricula,  the  A  midcr 

Kid-channel  (mid'chau-nel),  n.  The  mid- 
dle of  a  channel. 


Mid-channel  (mid'chau-nel),  ado.  In  the 
middle  of  a  channel. 

A  tree 

Was  half-disrooted  from  his  place  and  stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  gurgling  «»»• 
ilid-thannel.  Teimyson. 

Mid-couples  ( mid '  ku-plz ),  n.  pi.  In  Scots 
lain  the  writings  by  which  an  heir,  assignee, 
or  adjudger  is  connected  with  a  precept  of 
usine  granted  in  favour  of  his  predecessor 
or  author,  which,  when  such  heir,  ftc.,  takes 
infeftment  in  virtue  of  such  precept,  must 
be  deduced  in  the  instrument  of  sasine. 

Mid-course  (midlcors),  n.  1.  The  middle  of 
the  course  or  way.  '  The  day's  mid-coune.' 
Milton.  —  2.  A  middle  way  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure; a  mode  of  procedure  intermediate 
between  other  two;  as,  there  are  three 
courses,  and  I  purpose  to  adopt  the  mid- 
course. 

Mid-day  (mid'JS).  a.  Pertaining  to  noon; 
meridional  'Tired  In  the  mid-day  heat.' 
Shak.  'The  mid-day  tun.'  Addiion. 

Mid-day  (mid'da),  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon. 

At  mid-day.  O  king.  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from 
heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

Acts  xxvi.  13. 

Midden  (mid'n),  n.  [A.  Sax.  midding,  same 
word  as  Dan.  madding,  mogdynge,  a  dung 
heap,  from  mag,  muck,  dung,  and  dyinje,  a 
heap.)  A  dunghill.  [Provincial English  and 
Scotch.]  —  Midden  crow,  a  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  the  common  crow. 

Mlddest  t  (mid'est),  o.  superl.  of  wild.  Mid- 
most. Spenser. 

Mlddestt  (mid'est),  n.    Midst;  middle. 

About  the  middest  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
flitter. 

Middle  (mid'l),  n.;  no  compar. ;  super), 
middle-mart.  [From  mid:  A.  Sax.  D.  and 
Dan.  middrl,  O.  millet,  middle.  See  MID.) 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes;  form- 
ing a  mean;  as,  the  middle  point  of  a  line  or 
circle;  the  middle  station  of  life. 

There  are  flowers  of  mi.i,ile  summer,  and 
1  think  they  arc  given  to  men  of  middle  age.  Shak. 
O  grant  me.  Heaven,  a  middle  state, 
Neilher  too  humble  nor  too  great.         Mallet. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Si'-  J.  Davies. 

—Middle  ages,  the  ages  or  period  of  time 
extending  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
or  from  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.— 
Middle  distance,  in  paint ing,  same  as  M iddle 
Ground.— Middle  latitude,innavig.t}\emean 
of  two  latitudes,  equal  to  half  the  difference 
of  the  latitude  left,  and  the  latitude  arrived 
at,  when  they  are  of  the  same  name,  and 
equal  to  half  their  sum  when  they  are  of 
contrary  names.  —  Middle-latitude  sailing, 
that  mode  of  sailing  in  which  the  difference 
of  longitude  is  estimated  by  means  of  the 
differencesof  latitude,  and  the  intermediate 
departure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  arc 
of  a  parallel  of  latitude,  at  the  intermediate 
or  middle  latitude.  —Middle  post,  in  arch. 
the  same  as  Kingpost.— Middle  quarters  of 
n  column,  in  arch,  a  name  given  to  the 
four  quarters  of  a  column  divided  by  hori- 
zontal sections,  forming  angles  of  45°  on  the 
plan.  —  M  iddle  rail,  in  carp,  the  rail  of  a 
door  level  with  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock 
is  usually  fixed,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  lock  rail.  — Middle  tenn.  In  logic, 
the  middle  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism 
is  that  with  which  the  two  extremes  of  the 
conclusion  are  separately  compared.  See 
SYLLOGISM.  —Middle  voice,  in  gram,  that 
voice  which  has  as  its  proper  function  to 
express  that  the  subject  does  something  to 
or  for  himself.  There  is  such  a  voice  in 
Greek. 

Middle  (mid'l),  n.  1.  The  point  or  part 
equally  distant  from  the  extremities. 

See,  there  come  people  down  by  the  middle  of  the 
land.  J«flg.  ix.  37. 

2.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space, 
time,  or  order ;  something  intermediate ;  a 
mean.— Middle  and  centre  are  not  always 
used  synonymously.  Centre  is  most  properly 
applied  to  circular,  globular,  or  regular 
bodies;  middle  Is  used  with  less  deflnlteness. 
We  say  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  of  the  polar 
system;  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  middle  of 
the  night  or  of  the  month. 

Middle  (mtd'l),  r.t.  1.  To  place  in  the  mid- 
dle. Specifically -2.  In  football,  to  kick  or 
drive  (the  ball)  Into  the  middle,  so  that  it 
may  be  kicked  through  the  goal. 

Middle-age  (mid'l-HJ),  a.  Relating  to  the 
middle  ages;  mediicval ;  as,  middle -age 
irrtttn 


Middle-aged  (mid'l -aid),  a.  Being  about 
the  middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  l!y 
a  middle-aged  man  is  generally  understood 
a  man  f  rom  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to 
forty-five  or  fifty. 

Middle-class  (mid'l  kla»),  ?>.  The  class 
holding  a  social  position  between  mechanics 
and  the  aristocracy.  It  includes  professional 
men,  smaller  landed  proprietors,  bankers, 
merchants,  great  farmers,  and  the  like. 

Middle-class  (mid'1-klas),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  middle-classes. 

1.  for  one,  very  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that 
this  must  be  viewed  as  a  middle-clan  enfranchise- 
ment, Gladstone. 

—Middle-class  examinations,  annual  exami- 
nations held  by  a  university  for  persons  who 
are  not  members.  The  subjects  range  from 
reading,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  history  and  grammar, 
to  political  economy,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  mathematics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  drawing,  music,  &c.  Cer- 
tificates of  efficiency  are  granted  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  Oxford  grants  the 
diploma  of  associate  of  arts  (A.  A.)  to  those 
who  pass  the  senior  examination.— Middle- 
class  schools,  schools  established  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  middle-classes,  in- 
termediate between  primary  schools  and  the 
great  public  schools. 

Middle-earth  (midl-erth),  n.  [A.Sax.  mid- 
dan-eard,  the  world.)  The  world,  regarded 
as  placed  midway  between  heaven  and  hell. 

The  maid  is  born  of  middle-earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won ; 

Though  theie  have  glided,  since  her  birth. 

Five  hundred  years  and  one.       Sir  W.  Scptf. 

Middle-ground  (midl-ground),  n.  In  paint- 
ing, that  part  of  a  picture  between  the  fore- 
ground and  the  back-ground;  the  central 
portion  of  a  picture  regarded  prospective!)'. 

Middle-man  (mid'1-man),  n.  1.  An  agent 
or  intermediary  between  two  parties,  as  nn 
intermediary  buyer  between  the  exporter 
or  manufacturer  of  goods  and  the  retail 
dealer,  or  between  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
dealer;  specifically,  in  Ireland,  middle-men 
are  such  as  take  land  of  the  proprietors  in 
large  tracts,  and  then  rent  it  out  in  small 
portions  to  the  peasantry  at  a  greatly  en- 
hanced price.  —  2.  A  man  of  intermediate 
rank;  a  commoner.  'The  great  parliament- 
ary middle-man.'  Disraeli.— 3.  Milit.  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

Middlemost  (mid'1-mdst),  o.  Being  in  the 
middle,  or  nearest  the  middle  of  a  number 
of  things  that  are  near  the  middle;  mid- 
most. 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  middle- 
most next,  and  the  innermost  last.  Sir  I.  b'ruilon. 

Mlddle-slzed(mid'l-s!zd),o.  Being  of  middle 
or  average  size. 

Middle-tint  (midl-tint),  n.  In  painting,  a 
mixed  tint,  or  one  in  which  bright  colours 
do  not  predominate. 

Middling  (midling),  a.  [A.  Sax.  midlene. 
middling,  mean,  from  middel,  middle.  See 
MIDDLE,  MID.)  Of  middle  rank,  state, size, 
or  quality;  about  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes ;  moderate ;  mediocre ;  as.  a  man 
of  middling  capacity  or  understanding;  a 
fruit  of  a  middling  quality. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  some- 
times errs  to  the  middling  or  indifferent  one  which 
makes  few  faults  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 
Dryden. 

Mlddlingly  (mid'ling-li),  adv.  Passably;  in- 
differently. 

Mlddllngs(midlingz),  n.pl.  Thecoarserpart 
of  flour;  intermediate  between  fine  flour  and 
bran. 

Middy  (mid'i),  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
for  Midshipman. 

Mid-earth  (mid'erth),  n.  The  middle  of  the 
earth. 

Mid-feather  (mid'feTII-er),  n.  In  the  tttain- 
engine,  a  vertical  water  space  in  a  fire-box 
or  combustion -chamber. 

Midgard  (mid'giird),  n.  [Icel.,  lit.  mid-yard 
or  mid-garth  ;  comp.  asgard.  ]  In  Scand. 
myth,  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  formed 
out  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir,  one  of  the  llr»t 
giants,  and  joined  to  Asgnrd,  or  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge.  See 
ASOARD. 

Midge  (mil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mygge,  micge,  micg, 
a  midge;  Sw.  mygga,  Dan.  myg,  O.G.  mveea. 
mugga,  G.  mucke,  a  gnat  or  midge;  allied 
to  L.  musca  (whence  t'r.  mouche),  Gr.  i/i;//" . 
Skr.  makshikd,  a  fly.)  The  ordinary  English 
name  given  to  numerous  minute  species  of 
Tipulidaj,  resembling  the  common  gnat. 


Kite,  far,  fat,  fall:       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note.  not.  move:       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  ahune;      V.  Sc.  ley. 
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They  chiefly  belong  to  the  genera  Tipula, 
Chironomus,  Simulia,  &c.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  water,  where  they  undergo  meta- 
morphosis, first  into  larvro  and  then  into 
pupa?,  in  which  latter  state  when  ripe  they 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  imago  or  perfect 
insect  emerges. 

Midget  (mij'et),  n.  [A  dim.  of  midye. }  The 
Canadian  name  for  the  sand-fly. 

Mid-heaven  (mid'hev-n),  n.  1.  The  middle 
of  the  sky  or  heaven.— 2.  In  astron.  a  tech- 
nical term  for  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
is  on  the  meridian  at  any  given  moment. 

Mid-hour  (mid'our),  n.  The  middle  part  of 
the  day.  Milton. 

Mid-impediment  (mid'im-ped-i-ment),  n. 
In  Scots  law,  an  intermediate  bar  to  the 
completion  of  a  right. 

Midland  (mid'land),  a.  1.  Being  in  the  in- 
terior country;  distant  from  the  coast  or 
sea-shore;  as,  midland  towns;  the  midland 
counties  of  England.— 2.  Surrounded  by 
land ;  Mediterranean.  Dryden. 

Midland  (mid'land),  n.  The  interior  of  a 
country:  especially  applied  to  the  inland 
central  portion  of  England. 

Midleg  (mid'leg),  n.  The  middle  of  the  leg; 
as.  boots  coming  up  to  inidleg 

Midlent  (mid'lent),  n.    The  middle  of  Lent. 

Midlenting  (mid'lent-ing),  n.  Same  as 
Mothering  (which  see). 

A  custom  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  well  known  by  the  name  of  midlenting  or  mo- 
thering. Wheatly. 

Midlife  (mid'lif),  n.    The  middle  of  life  or 

the  usual  age  of  man. 
Mid-main  (mid'man),  n.   The  middle  of  the 

main;  far  out  at  sea.     Chapman. 
Midmost  (mid'most),  a.  In  the  very  middle; 

middlemost.  4  Night's midmost  stiUe&thouT.' 

Byron. 

Save  he  be 

Fool  to  the  midmost  marrow  of  his  bones 
He  will  return  no  more.  Tennyson. 

Midnight  (mid'nit),  n.  The  middle  of  the 
night;  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 
Shak. 

Midnight  (mid'nit),  a.  1.  Being  or  occur- 
ring in  the  middle  of  the  night;  as,  midnight 
studies.  — 2.  Dark  as  midnight;  very  dark; 
as,  midnight  gloom. 

Mid-noon  (mid'nbn),  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon.  'It  was  the  deep  mid-noon.' 
Tennyson. 

Midrib  (mid'rib),  n.  In  bot.  a  continuation 
of  the  petiole,  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  lamina  of  a  leaf. 
Midriff  (mid'rif),  n.  [A.  Sax.  midhrtf—mid, 
and  hrif,  the  belly.]  The  diaphragm;  the 
respiratory  muscle  which  divides  the  trunk 
into  two  cavities,  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
'  All  filled  up  with  guts  and  midriff.'  Shah. 
Midsea  (mid'se),  n.  The  middle  of  the  sea; 
the  open  sea.—  The  Mid  Sea,  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Midship  (mid'ship),  a.  Being  or  belonging 
to  the  middle  of  a  ship;  as,  a  midship  beam. 
—Midship  bend,  the  broadest  frame  in  a 
ship  measured  from  one  side  of  a  ship  to  the 
other.  Called  also  Dead-flat  and  Midship- 
frame. 

Midshipman  (mid'ship-man),  n.  [From  his 
rank  being  in  the  middle  between  that  of  a 
superior  officer  and  a  common  seaman.]  A 
petty  officer  in  the  royal  navy,  occupying 
the  highest  rank  among  the  petty  officers. 
No  person  can  be  appointed  a  midshipman 
till  he  has  served  at  least  one  year  as  a 
cadet,  and  passed  his  examinations  literary 
and  professional.  After  six  years'  service  in 
all,  and  passing  further  examinations,  the 
midshipman  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
sub-lieutenant,  when,  if  he  is  nineteen  years 
of  age,  he  is  eligible  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. The  midshipman's  time  is  principally 
occupied  in  receiving  instruction,  both  lite- 
rary and  professional,  and  his  special  duties 
as  an  officer  are  to  pass  the  orders  of  the 
captain  and  superior  officers  to  the  seamen 
and  superintend  the  performance  of  them. 
Midships  (mid'ships),  adv.  In  the  middle 
of  a  ship :  more  properly  amidships. 
Mid-ships  (mid'ships),  n.pl.  Naut.  the  tim- 
bers at  the  broadest  part  of  a  vessel. 
Mid-sky  (mid'skl),  ado.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sky.  Milton. 

Midst  (midst),  n.  [Formerly  middes,  myddes, 
to  which  a  £  was  tacked  on,  as  in  against, 
amongst;  middes  being  originally  the  genit. 
of  midde,  mid,  afterwards  converted  into 
a  noun.]  The  middle.  'In  the  midst  of 
the  fight.'  Shak.  'Make  periods  in  the 
midst  of  sentences.'  Shak. 


There  is  nothing"  said  or  done  in  the  midst  of  the 
play  which  might  not  have  been  placed  in  the  bugin- 
ning.  Dryden. 

— In  the  midst,  (a)  among;  as,  in  the  midst 
of  one's  friends.  (6)  Involved  in,  surrounded, 
or  overwhelmed  by;  or  in  the  thickest  part, 
or  in  the  depths  of;  as,  in  the  midst  of  afflic- 
tions, troubles,  or  cares;  in  the  midst  of 
pagan  darkness  and  error.— In  our,  your, 
their,  midst,  in  the  midst  of  us,  Ac.;  in  the 
country,  community,  or  society,  in  which 
we,  you,  they,  live ;  as,  great  evils  have  of 
late  appeared  in  our  midst. 

A  new  element  has  been  introduced  fit  their 
midst.  EcUc.  Rev. 

In  their  midst  a  form  was  seen.      Montgomery. 

These  phrases  have  been  objected  to  by  some 
writers  on  English,  but  with  no  good  reason. 
The  same  idiom  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
similar  idioms  are  common  in  English.  See 
the  following  extract. 

That  in  their  midst,  in  our  midst, &c.,  are  at  odds 
with  the  'genius 'of  our  language,  is  an  assertion 
somewhat  adventurous.  As  concerns  a  substantive, 
its  subjective  genitive,  universally,  and  its  objective 

Jenitive,  very  often,  may  be  expressed  prepositively. 
,ove  of  God,  intending  'love  emanating  from  God, 
may  be  exchanged  for  God's  Icn-e :  but  we  also  say, 
Plato's  commentators,  and  the  -worlds  end.  To 
come  to  possessive  pronouns,  we  have  no  scruples 
about  the  objective  do  his  pleasure,  sttig  thy  praise, 
in  my  absetue,  on  your  account,  to  their  discredit, 
in  our  despite,  his  eqiial.  &c.,  &c.;  and  with  these 
phrases,  in  our  midst  is  rigidly  comparable.  .  .  . 
With  reference  to  analogical  principles  in  our  midst 
is  altogether  irreproachable.  Fitzedward  Hall. 

Midst  (midst),  prep.  Poetically  used  for 
Amidst.  'From  midst  the  golden  cloud.' 
Milton. 

They  left  me  midst  my  enemies.          Shafc. 

Midst  (midst),  adv.    In  the  middle. 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Milton. 

Midstream  (mid'strem),  n.  The  middle  of 
the  stream. 

The  midstream's  his,  I  creeping  by  his  side, 
Amshoulder'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide. 

Dryden. 

Midsummer  (mid'sum-er),  71.  The  middle 
of  summer;  the  summer  solstice,  about  the 
21st  of  June. — Midsummer  day  is  the  feast 
of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  it  is 
commonly  reckoned  the  24th  of  June.  On 
midsummer  eve,  or  the  eve  of  the  feast  of 
St.  John,  it  was  the  custom  in  former  times 
to  kindle  fires  (called  St.  John's  fires)  upon 
hills  in  celebration  of  the  summer  solstice, 
and  various  superstitions  were  long  practised 
on  this  occasion.  '  Gorgeous  as  the  sun  at 
midsummer.'  Shak._ 

Mid-superior  (mid'su-pe-ri-er),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  one  who  is  superior  to  those  below 
him,  and  vassal  to  those  above  him. 

Mid-wald  (mid'wa.ld),  n.  Same  as  Mod- 
wall. 

Midwardt  (mid'werd),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  midde- 
weard.}  In  or  towards  the  midst. 

Mid- ward  t  (mid'werd),  a.  Being  situated 
in  the  middle. 

Midway  (mid'wa),  n.  A  middle  way  or 
the  middle  of  the  way.  '  No  midway  'twixt 
these  extremes  at  all.'  Shak.  'Paths  indi- 
rect, or  in  the  midway  faint.'  Milton. 

Midway  (mid'wa),  a.  Being  in  the  middle 
of  the  way  or  distance.  'The  crows  and 
choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air.'  Shak. 

Midway  (mid'wa),  adv.  In  the  middle  of  the 
way  or  distance;  half-way.  'Midway  be- 
tween your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy.'  Shak. 

She  met  his  glance  mid-way.  Dryden. 

Mid-wicket  (mid'wik-et),  n.  In  cricket,  one 
of  the  fielders  standing  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  batsmen.  Mid-wicket  on  stands 
to  the  right  of  the  batsman  who  is  striking, 
mid-wicket  off  to  his  left. 

Midwife  (mid'wif),  n.  [From  O.E.  and 
A.  Sax.  mid,  with  (G.  mit),  and  wife;  comp. 
Sp.  and  Pg.  comadre,  a  midwife,  co  =  L.  cum, 
with,  and  inadre,  a  mother.]  A  woman 
that  assists  other  women  in  child-birth;  a 
female  practitioner  of  the  obstetric  art. 
'The  fairies'  midwife.'  Shak. 

Midwife  (mid'wif),  v.i.  To  perform  the  office 
of  midwife. 

Midwife,  Midwiye  (mid'wif,  mid'wiv),  v.t. 
1.  To  assist  in  child-birth.  '  Midwiving  an 
abbess.'  Brevint. — 2.  To  aid  in  bringing  into 
being  by  acting  the  part  of  a  midwife;  to 
assist  in  bringing  to  light. 

Dr.  Lloyd  did  afterward  labour  much  in  mid-wi-v- 
ing  a  book  into  the  world.  If, ood. 

Midwifery (mid'wif-ri or mid'wif-ri),n.  l.The 
art  or  practice  of  assisting  women  in  child- 
birth; obstetrics. — 2.  Assistance  at  child- 


birth. -3.  Help  or  co-operation  in  produc- 
tion. 

Hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
Scorning  the  midwifery  of  ripening  showers. 

Stepney. 

Midwifish  (mid'wlf-ish),  a.  Like  a  midwife; 
pertaining  to  the  duties  of  a  midwife. 

Mid-winter  (mid'win-ter),  n.  The  middle 
of  winter,  or  the  winter  solstice,  December 
21.  As  the  severity  of  winter  in  this  coun- 
try falls  in  January  and  February,  the  word 
ordinarily  denotes  this  period,  or  some 
weeks  after  the  winter  solstice. 

Miemite  (mi'em-it),  n.  A  variety  of  dolo- 
mite or  magnesian  limestone,  first  found  at 
Miemo,  in  Tuscany.  It  occurs  massive,  or 
crystallized  in  flat,  double,  three-sided  pyra- 
mids. Its  colour  is  light  green  or  greenish- 
white. 

Mien  (men),  n.  [From  FT.  mine,  air,  coun- 
tenance, mien,  derived  by  Diez  from  L. 
mino,  to  drive  with  threats  (mina,  a  threat), 
whence  Pr.  se  menar,  to  behave,  and  Fr. 
mener,  to  conduct.  See  DEMEAN.]  Exter- 
nal air  or  manner  of  a  person  ;  look  ;  bear- 
ing; appearance;  carriage;  as,  a  lofty  mien; 
a  majestic  mien. 

For  troth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien, 

As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen.    Dryden. 

SYN.  Look,  air,  countenance,  aspect,  de- 
meanour, deportment,  manner. 

Mievet  (mev),  v.t.  To  move;  to  agitate. 
Spenser, 

Miff  (mif),'n.  [Comp.  Prov.  G.  mvfft  sullen- 
ness;  muff  en,  to  be  sullen  or  sulky.]  A 
slight  degree  of  resentment.  'Little  mi/s 
and  reconciliations.  '  Lowell.  [Colloq.  ] 

She's  in  a  little  sort  of  wiyf  about  a  ballad. 

Arbuthnot. 

Miff  (mif),  v.t.  To  give  a  slight  offence  ;  to 
displease.  [Colloq.] 

Miffed  (mift),  p.  and  a.  Slightly  offended  ; 
displeased.  [Colloq.  ] 

Might  (mit),  past  tense  of  may. 

Might  (mit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  miht,  also  meaht, 
might,  from  the  root  of  may,  A.  Sax.  tnagan, 
to  be  able;  comp.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  war//, 
G.?nacA(,might,power.  See  MAT.]  Strength; 
force;  power;  primarily  and  chiefly,  bodily 
strength  or  physical  power;  but  also  mental 
power;  power  of  will;  political  power. 

There  shall  be  no  might  in  thine  hand. 

Dent,  xxviii.  32. 

The  acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold, 

they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer  .  .  . 

with  alt  his  reign  and  his  might,    i  Chr.  xxix.  29,  30. 

I  have  prepared  with  all  my  might  for  the  house 

of  my  God.  i  Chr.  xxix.  2. 

—  With  might  and  main,  with  the  utmost 
strength  or  bodily  exertion  :  a  tautological 
phrase,  as  both  words  are  from  the  same 
root,  and  mean  the  same  thing. 

Mightful  (mit'ful),  a.  Mighty;  powerful. 
'The  inightful  gods.'  Shak.  'His  miglit- 

ful  hand  striking  great  blows.'  Tennyson. 
[Poetical.] 

Mightily  (mit'i-li),  adv.     [From  mighty.] 

1.  With  great  power,   force,  or  strength  ; 
vigorously;  vehemently;  with  great  earnest- 
ness.    '  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  sweetly  and 
mightily  ordereth    all    things.'     Cardinal 
Manning. 

But  let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth, 
and  cry  mightily  unto  God.  Jon.  iii.  8. 

He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews.      Acts  xviii.  28. 

2.  Greatly;  to  a  great  degree;  very  much. 
[Now  only  colloq.] 

So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed. 
Acts  xix.  so. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to 
this  piece  of  philosophy.  Spectator. 

The  sight  of  such  a  country  and  such  a  nation  is 
mightily  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless  observer.  Brougham. 

Mightiness  (mit'i-nes),  n.    1.  State  or  attri- 
bute of  being  mighty;  power;  greatness; 
height  of  dignity. 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  I    Shak. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity;  as,  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses. 

Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands? 

Mightn&,  (micht'na).  Might  not.  [Scotch.] 
Mighty  (mit'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  mihtig.  See 
MIGHT.]  1.  Having  great  power,  whether 
bodily  power  or  power  of  any  other  kind  ; 
vigorous  ;  strong  ;  powerful  :  often  used  in 
address  as  an  epithet  of  honour.  '  Most 
mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word.' 
Shak. 

Cush  begat  Nimrod;  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
on  the  earth.  Gen.  x.  t). 

2.  Very  great;  vast;  important;  forcible; 
momentous. 


I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 

In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things. 


Cowley. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      1H,  then;  th,  ttin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 
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There  Mudlous  let  me  *. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  ml*l<fj>^^ 

4  Having  great  command  over;  well  yermed 
In  'An  eloquent  man.  and  mighty  In  the 
.Scripture*. '  Act.  avlll  «4.-5.  Displaying 

....>-/., mi... I   with  trr>*M.t  tMiW(T: 


.Scripture*.        c.  jv          .- 
great  power;  performed  with  g"«t  P°w";: 
wonderful;  a*,  -miyhti,  work*/    Mat  x  .20. 
ft  Very  great,  excellent,  or  fine.    (Colloo,. 


, 
and  often  Ironical.  ) 


so  »•» *rj.  i 

Mighty  (mlt/l).  orf».  In  a  great  degree; 
Tery ;  an.  mighty  wise;  mighty  thoughtful 

tle'wa'  *nr»tr  methodical,  Bo.  to  ordering  his 
boMthokt  "  • 

Mirniird,  Mlgnard  (raln'yerdX  «-  l''r- 
m7o«artf;  same  origin  a*  «ii(iiio».  delicate. 
pretty.  See  MlMuH.J  Soft;  dainty;  deli- 
cate; pretty. 

Love  Is  brought  up  with  those  toft  mifniarf  band- 
Hb  p"5se  lies  In  his  palm.  B.  Jetton. 

Mlgniardlse.t  Mignlardlzet  (mln'yerd-Iz), 
r  '  To  render  nngniard  or  delicate. 

Mlgniardlse.t  Mignlardlzet  (min'yerd-ir), 
n  [See  MIONIAKII  ]  (juaintness;  dainti- 
ness; delicacy;  kind  usage;  fondling;  wan- 
tonne**. 

And  entertain  her  and  her  creatures  too 
With  all  the  mifHiantitt,  and  quaint  caresses 
You  can  put  on  them.  B.  J union. 

Mignonette  (min-yon-ef),  n.  [Fr.  miynou- 
naH0,adim.of  mtV/non, darling.  SeeMlSION.] 
An  annual  plant  of  the  genus  Reseda,  R. 
odorata.  nat  order  Resedacew.  The  fragrant 
odour  of  this  unpretending  little  plant  has 
rendered  It  a  universal  favourite.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt,  but  it  bears  this  climate  per- 
fectly well,  and  is  much  cultivated  as  a 
chamber-flower  —Tree  mignonette  is  merely  I 
the  common  kind  trained  hi  an  erect  form 
and  prevented  from  flowering  early  by  hav- 
ing the  ends  of  the  shoot*  pinched  off. 

•   (ml'grant),  o.    Changing  place; 


Mlgrant  d 
mfgratory. 


Migrant  (ml'grant),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  migrates;  specifically,  a  migratory 
bird  or  other  animal;  as.  the  arrival  of  the 
summer  migrant*. 

Migrate  (mi'grat).  r.i.  pret  &  pp.  migrated; 
pur.  migrating.  [I*  migro,  migratum,  to 
change  one's  abode,  to  migrate.]  To  pass 
or  remove  from  one  place  of  residence  or 
resort  to  another  at  a  distance,  especially 
from  one  country  to  another;  as,  various 
species  of  birds  and  some  quadrupeds  mi- 
grate periodically  from  one  locality  or  lati- 
tude to  another:  nomadic  peoples  migrate 
from  one  place  to  another. 

They  would  of  course  migrate  in  separate  fami- 
lies and  clans.  Sir  If.  Jonii. 

Migration  ( ml-gra'shon ),  n.  [L.  migratio, 
migrationu.  See  M 10 KATE.  ]  1  The  act  of 
migrating  or  removing  from  one  place  of 
residence  or  resort  to  another  at  a  distance, 
especially  from  one  kingdom  or  state  to  an- 
other :  specifically,  in  zool.  transit  of  a  spe- 
cie* of  animals  from  one  locality  or  latitude 
to  another.  The  passage  is  usually  to  and 
fro  between  a  temperate  and  a  cold  climate, 
or  a  temperate  and  a  warm  climate ;  and 
this  periodical  change  of  abode  is  most 
general  in  the  arctic  species  of  animals,  and 
least  prevalent  in  the  tropical  specie*.  The 
mo*t  rapid,  remarkable,  and  extensive  mi- 
grations are  performed  by  birds,  but  exten- 
sive migrations  take  place  also  among  vari- 
ous quadrupeds,  as  tho  musk-ox,  rein-deer, 
arctic  fox,  Ac.  —  2.  t  Change  of  place ;  re- 
moval. 'Migration*  of  the  centre  of  gravity. ' 
Woodward,  —  S.t  Residence  In  a  foreign 
country;  banishment  'Meet  to  be  ail- 
judged  to  a  perpetual  migration.'  Up.  Hall. 

Migratory  (mf'gra-to-ri),  a.  Fond  of  or 
given  to  migration :  (n)  removing  or  accus- 
tomed to  remove  from  one  place  of  resi- 
dence or  resort  to  another  at  a  distance: 
specifically  applied  to  animals  that  remove 
at  certain  seasons  from  one  climate  or  lati- 
tude to  another.  (6)  Roving  or  wandering 
In  one's  habit*  or  mode  of  life;  unsettled, 
as,  to  lead  a  moratory  life. 

Hlhnb  (meh'rab),  n.  (Ar,  praying-place.) 
An  ornamented  recess  or  alcove  in  the 
centre  of  the  exterior  wall  of  a  mosque,  hav- 
ing the  mlmbar  or  pulpit  to  the  right  The 
'  i  pray  In  front  of  the  mihrab,  which 


Mihrab  and  Mlmbar  or  Pulpit  in  a  Mosque. 

gogne,  containing  a  copy  of  the  law,  and 
pointing  out  the  direction  of  Jerusalem. 

Mikado  (mi-ka'do),  n.  [Japanese,  lit.  the 
Venerable.)  The  emperor  of  Japan,  the  spi- 
ritual as  well  a*  temporal  head  of  the  empire. 
In  1192  all  temporal  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  then  Shogun  or  Tycoon,  the 
generalissimo  of  the  army,  and  remained 
with  his  descendants  till  a  revolution  in 
1868  restored  the  ancient  dynasty  to  supreme 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  rule.  Till  after 
the  revolution  he  lived  In  almost  unap- 
proachable seclusion,  but  now  he  shows 
himself  to  his  people,  and  rules  constitu- 
tionally through  a  senate  and  council. 

Mikania(ml  kan'i-a),n.  [Inhonour  of  Joseph 
Mikan,  professor  of  Iwtany  at  I*rague.]  A 
genusof  plants,  nat. order  Composite,  nearly 
allied  to  Eupatorium,  from  which  they 
ditfer  in  their  climbing  habit  and  in  some 
other  characters.  There  are  about  sixty 
species,  with  opposite  leaves  and  corymbs 
of  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers,  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  one  snecies 
occurring  in  Asia  and  Africa.  M.  ojficinalut 
Is  a  native  of  Brazil.  Its  leaves  contain  a 
bitter  principle  and  an  aromatic  oil,  and 
are  used  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
diseases  as  the  cascarilla  and  cinchona  barks. 
,tf.  Gvaco  is  the  guaco  plant.  See  Gl'ACO. 

Milage  (mil'aj),  n.    Same  as  Mileage,. 

Milanese  ( mil-an-ez').  n.  ting,  and  pL  A 
citizen  or  citizens  of  Milan. 

Milanese  (mil  an-ez').  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  Milan  or  the  people  of  Milan. 

Milch  (milsh).  o.  [A.  Sax.  mole,  milch,  giv- 
ing milk,  from  meolc.  rmfc.milk;  comp.  L.G. 
mtlke,  Icel.  milkr,  G.  milk,  milch,  but  L.G. 
melk,  Icel  mjiUt,  G  milch,  milk.  See  MILK.] 

1.  Giving  milk ;  as,  a  milch  cow.    It  is  now 
applied  only  to  beasts. 

I  have  a  hundred  milch  kine  to  the  pail.    Shak. 

Not  above  fifty-one  have  been  starved,  excepting 
infants  at  nurse,  caused  rather  by  carelessness  and 
infirmity  of  the  milch  women.  Cratmt. 

2  t  Shedding  tears. 

The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven. 
Shak. 

Mild  (mild),  a.  [A  word  common  to  the 
Teutonic  langungus:  A.  Sax.  D.  Dan.  Sw. 
and  G.  mild,  Icel.  mildr,  Goth,  mildt;  ac- 
cording to  Max  Miiller,  from  the  prolific 
Aryan  root  mar,  to  grind,  and  hence  allied 
to  mellow,meal,tnottld,L.mollu,*ntt  (whence 
mollify),  Gr.  meilichos,  gentle.  Skr.  mridu, 
soft,  tender,  gentle.  ]  1.  Tender  and  gentle 
In  temper  or  disposition ;  kind :  compas- 
sionate; merciful;  clement;  Indulgent;  not 
severe  or  cruel  '  Never  gentle  lamb  more 
BiiW.'  Shak. 

O.  he  was  gentle,  miU,  and  vrrtnom.        S*«*. 

2.  Not  flerce.rough.or  angry;  as.mi'U  words. 
'  She,  in  mild  terms,  begged.'  Shak.— A.  Pla- 
cid; not  fierce:  not  stern;  not  frowning;  as, 
atntU  look.  'Mild  aspect. '  Shak.— 4. Gently 
and  pleasantly  Affecting  the  senses;  not  vio- 
lent; soft;  gentle;  as,  a  mild  air;  a  mild 
sun;  a  mild  temperature;  a  mild  light  'And 


with  a  milder  gleam  refresh'd  the  light.' 
jitfaVaM 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light 

And  mildtr  glory  to  the  noon.  Wmlltr. 

6.  Not  acrid,  pungent,  corrosive,  or  drastic; 
operating  gently;  demulcent;  nmllifyini:: 
lenitive;  as.awuM  liquor;  a  wild  cataplasm; 
a  Miid  cathartic  or  emetic.— 8.  Not  sharp. 
tart,  sour,  or  bitter;  moderately  sweet  or 
pleasant  to  the  taste;  as,  mild  fruit  This 
vtnnl  forms  the  first  element  in  a  number 
of  compounds  of  obvious  signification ;  for 
example,mt/d-flavoureil,miw-looking,  mild- 
mannered,  TmW-spirited,  imM-tempercd. 
SYN.  Soft,  gentle,  bland,  calm,  tranquil, 
soothing,  pleasant,  placid,  kind,  merciful, 
tender,  indulgent,  clement,  compassionate, 
mollifying,  demulcent,  lenitive,  assuasive. 

Mildew  (mil'dfi),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mildeuw,  melt- 
deilw;  cog.  O.H.G.  militov,  which  In  Mod.  G. 
has  become  mehlthau,  apparently  from 
ittehl,  meal,  and  thau,  dew;  but  though  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  =  E.  dew,  the  former 
is  of  doubtful  origin,  and  is  imt  •-  K.  meal.] 
A  state  of  decay  produced  in  living  and  dead 
vegetable  matter,  and  in  some  manufactured 
products  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  cloth 
and  paper,  by  the  ravages  of  very  minute 
parasitical  fungi;  the  minute  fungi  caus- 
ing this  condition.— Mildew  mortification,  a 
gangrenous  disease  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  use  of  grain  vitiated  by  blight  or  mil- 
dew. 

Mildew  (mil'du),  v.  t.   To  taint  with  mildew. 

He  milctnot  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creatures  of  the  earth.  Shalt. 

Mildew  (mil'du),  r.i.    To  become  affected 

with  mildew. 
Mildewy  (mil'du-i),  a.   Attacked  by  mildew; 

abounding  in  mildew;  mouldy;  resembling 

mildew. 

He  presented,  altogether,  rather  a  tnildrwy  ap- 
pearance. IhcJtfns. 

Mildly  (mild'li),  adv.  In  a  mild  manner; 
softly;  gently;  tenderly;  not  roughly  or 
violently;  moderately;  as,  to  speak  mildly; 
to  burn  mildly;  to  operate  mildly.  'Deal 
mildly  with  his  youth.'  Shot. 

Mildness  (mild'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  mild :  (a)  the  quality  of  affect- 
ing the  senses  gently  and  pleasantly;  absence 
of  harshness,  pungency,  tartness,  coldness, 
Ac.  (&)  Gentleness  of  disposition ;  tender- 
ness; clemency;  placidity. 

Hearing  thy  tnilttntii  praised  in  every  town  .  .  . 
Myself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife.    Shalt. 

Mild -spoken  (mild'spok-n),  a.  Mild  in 
speech. 

Mile  (mil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mil.  like  D.  mijl, 
Dan.  iniil.G.  meile,&  mile,  from  L.  mille  pan- 
mtg,  a  thousand  paces;  paraif*  being  dropped 
in  common  usage,  the  word  became  a  noun.] 
A  measure  of  length  or  distance,  and  used 
as  an  itinerary  measure  in  almost  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  English  statute  mile 
contains  8  furlongs,  each  40  poles  or  perches, 
of  5J  yards.  The  statute  mile  is  therefore 
1700  yards,  or  5280  feet.  It  is  also  80  sur- 
veying chains,  of  22  yards  each.  The  square 
mile  is  6400  square  chains,  or  640  acres.  The 
Roman  mile  was  1000  paces,  each  5  feet ; 
and  a  Roman  foot  being  equal  to  11  02 
modern  English  inches,  it  follows  that  the 
ancient  Roman  mile  was  equal  to  1614  Eng- 
lish yards,  or  very  nearly  ^ths  of  an  Eng- 
lish statute  mile.  The  ancient  Scottish 
mile  was  1984  y.-inls  -1  127  English  miles; 
the  Irish  mile,  2240  yards  -  1  273  English 
miles;  the  German  short  mile  Is  8  897  Eng- 
lish miles,  the  German  long  mile  5'753.  — 
Geographical  or  nautical  mile,  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  6079  feet 
nearly. 

Mileage  (mil'aj),  n.  1.  A  fee  or  allowance 
paid  for  travel  by  the  mile ;  specifically, 
(o)  travelling  expenses  which  are  allowed 
to  witnesses,  sheriffs,  and  bailiffs,  according 
to  certain  scales  of  fees  settled  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  courts  of  law.  (6)  An  allowance 
paid  in  the  United  States  to  members  of 
Congress  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  journey 
to  and  from  Congress.  —  2.  The  total  number 
of  miles  in  a  railway,  canal,  or  other  system 
measured  by  miles.  —  3.  Aggregate  number 
of  miles  gone  over  by  vehicles  such  as  those 
of  a  railway,  tramway,  Ac. 
Mile-post  (mil'post),  n.  A  post  set  up  to 
mark  the  miles  along  a  road,  Ac. 
Milesian  (mi-le'zhi-an),  n.  A  native  of 
Ireland,  whose  inhabitants,  according  to 
Irish  tradition  or  legend,  are  descended 
from  Milrtnu,  a  King  of  Spain,  whose  two 
sons  conquered  the  island  1300  years  before 
Christ,  establishing  a  new  nobility. 
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Milesian  ( mi -lu'zhi- an),  a.  1'ertaiiiing  to 
the  ancient  Irish  race.  Sec  the  above  1101111. 

Milesian  (mi-le'zhi-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  the  ancient  city  of  Miletus  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Milesian  (nu-le'Khi-an).  a.  Pertaining  to 
Miletus  or  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus. 

Milestone  (mil'ston),  n.  A  stone  or  post  set 
up  on  the  side  of  a  road  or  highway  to  mark 
the  miles. 

Milfoil  (mil'foil),  n.  [Fr.  mille-fetiilte, 
from  L.  millefolium,  a  thousand  leaves.  ] 
The  common  name  of  Achillea  millefolium, 
nat.  order  Composite,  which  grows  com- 
monly on  banks,  by  road  sides,  and  on  dry 
pastures.  It  has  numerous  very  finely 
divided  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  small,  white, 
or  sometimes  rose-coloured  flowers.  The 
plant  has  highly  astringent  properties,  and 
the  Highlanders  are  said  to  make  an  oint- 
ment of  it  which  dries  and  heals  wounds. 

Miliaria  (mil-i-a'ri-a),  n.  [L.  milium, 
a  millet-seed.  ]  In  meet,  miliary  fever,  a 
disease  attended  by  an  eruption  resembling 
millet-seed. 

Miliary  (mU'i-a-ri),  a.  [L.  miUarias,  from 
milium,  millet.  ]  1.  Resembling  millet - 
seeds ;  as,  a  miliary  eruption ;  miliary 
glands.  —Miliary  glands,  (a)  in  anat.  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  (b)  In  bot. 
same  SL&Stotnates.  —  2.  Accompanied  with  an 
eruption  like  millet-seeds;  as,  a  miliary 
fever. 

Milice  t  (mi-les'),  n.  [Fr.]  Militia.  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Miliola  (mil'i-6-la),  n.  [L.  miliuin,  millet.] 
A  genus  of  minute  four- chambered  forami- 
nifers,  whose  remains  occur  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  tertiary  strata  near  Paris, 
being  almost  the  sole  constituent  of  the 
miliolite  limestone  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Miliolite  (mil'i-6-lit),  n.  A  fossil  shell  of 
the  genus  Miliola.—  Miliolite  limestone.  See 
MILIOLA. 

MiliOlitiC  (miri-6-lit"ik),  a.  Composed  of 
or  relating  to  miliolites ;  as,  miliolUic  lime- 
stone. 

Militancy  (mil'i-tan-si),  n.  Warfare ;  mili- 
tarism. 

This  barbarous  custom  has  been,  and  is,  carried 
to  the  greatest  extremes  along  with  militancy  the 
most  excessive.  H.  Spencer. 

Militant  (mil'i-tant),  a.  [L.  militans,  mtti- 
tantis,  ppr.  of  milito,  to  fight,  from  miles, 
militia,  a  soldier,  whence  also  military, 
militate,  militia,  &c.]  Fighting;  combat- 
ing; serving  as  a  soldier. 

At  which  command  the  powers  militant 
Moved  on  in  silence.  Milton. 

—Church  militant,  the  Christian  church  on 
earth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a 
constant  warfare  against  its  enemies:  thus 
distinguished  from  the  church  triumphant, 
or  in  heaven. 

Militantly  (mil'i-tant-li),  adv.  In  a  militant 
or  warlike  manner.  Bp.  flail. 

Militart  (mitt-tar),  a.    Military. 

He  was  with  great  applause,  and  great  cries  of 
joy,  in  a  kind  of  militar  election  or  recognition, 
saluted  king.  Bacon. 

Militarily  (mil'i-ta-ri-li),  ado.  In  a  military 
or  soldierly  manner. 

Militarism  (mil'i-ta-rizm),  n.  [Fr.  militar- 
isine.]  The  system  which  leads  a  nation  to 
pay  excessive  attention  to  military  affairs ; 
the  keeping  up  of  great  armies.  [A  modern- 
ism ;  the  quotation  is  from  a  newspaper  of 
1880.] 

The  Continent,  for  the  most  part,  is  given  over  to 
great  military  empires,  and  militarism  cannot  co- 
exist with  industry  on  a  great  scale.  Earl  of  Derby. 

Militarist  (mil'i-ta-rist),  n.  I.  A  military 
man;  one  proficient  in  the  art  of  war. 

You  arc  deceived,  my  lord;  this  is  monsieur  Par- 
olles,  the  gallant  militarist  (that  was  his  own  phrase), 
that  had  the  whole  theoric  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his 
scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

Shak. 

2.  One  in  favour  of  keeping  up  a  large  army; 
one  who  favours  a  warlike  policy. 
Military  (mil'i-ta-ri),  a.  [L.  militaris, 
from  miles,  militis,  a  soldier.  ]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  soldiers  or  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier ;  suitable  to  or  becom- 
ing the  profession  of  a  soldier;  warlike; 
martial ;  agreeing  with  the  practices  ob- 
served by  soldiers  or  in  war;  as,  a  mili- 
tary parade  or  appearance;  military  dis- 
cipline; a  military  man;  military  virtue; 
military  bravery ;  military  renown ;  a  mili- 
tary election.  —  Military  tenure,  a  tenure 
of  land  on  condition  of  performing  mili- 
tary service.  —Military  law,  martial  law. 
See  MARTIAL.—  Military  courts,  the  court 


of  chivalry  and  courts-martial. — Military 
feuds,  the  original  feuds,  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  military  men,  who  performed 
military  duty  for  their  tenures.  —Military 
offences,  matters  which  are  cognizable  by 
the  courts-martial ;  offences  falling  under 
the  Mutiny  Act.  —  Military  state,  the  sol- 
diery of  the  kingdom.—  Military  testament, 
in  Rom.  law,  a  nuncupative  will,  by  which  a 
soldier  might  dispose  of  his  goods  without 
the  forms  and  solemnities  which  the  law  re- 
quires in  other  cases. 

Military  (miri-ta-ri),  n.  Soldiers  generally ; 
soldiery;  the  army;  as,  a  body  of  military; 
she  doated  on  the  military. 
Militate  (mil'i-tat),  v.i.  [L.  mUito,  mdi- 
tatum,  to  fight,  from  miles,  militis,  a  soldier.  ] 
To  stand  opposed ;  to  have  weight  or  influ- 
ence on  the  opposite  side  ;  to  contend :  not 
said  of  persons,  but  of  arguments,  consider- 
ations, &c.,  and  followed  by  against. 

Certain  I  am,  that  the  discourse  of  Clemens  in  the 
said  epistle,  doth  militate  as  well  against  the  one  as 
against  the  other. 

Heylin  (quoted  by  Fitzedward  Hall). 
These  are  great  questions,  where  great  names 
militate  against  each  other.  Bitrke. 

Militia  (mi-li'sha),  n.  [L.,  military  service, 
soldiery,  from  miles,  militis,  a  soldier.  ] 
l.f  Military  service  ;  warfare. 

Another  kind  of  militia  I  had  than  theirs.    Baxter. 

2.  A  body  composed  of  citizens,  regularly 
enrolled  and  trained  to  the  exercises  of  war 
for  the  defence  of  a  country,  but  not  per- 
manently organized  in  time  of  peace,  or,  in 
general,  liable  to  serve  out  of  the  country  in 
time  of  war.  Such  an  establishment  exists 
in  most  European  countries  under  different 
names.  In  Britain  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
each  county  is  empowered  to  call  out,  em- 
body, and  command  its  militia.  A  certain 
number  is  fixed  by  government  for  each 
county  as  its  quota  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  In  practice  this  quota  is  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  but,  should  volun- 
teering fail,  a  levy  by  ballot  falls  to  be  made 
on  all  able-bodied  males  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-five,  with  certain  exceptions.  The 
members  are  bound  to  serve  for  five  years 
within  the  limits  of  these  realms,  have  to 
go  through  a  month's  training  annually,  and 
are  liable  to  be  called  out  and  embodied  in 
any  national  crisis  by  proclamation  of  the 
sovereign  in  council. 

Militia-man  (mi-li'sha-man),  n.  One  who 
belongs  to  the  militia. 

Milium  (miri-um),  n.  [L. ,  millet]  A  genus 
of  grasses  of  the  tribe  Paniceai,  containing 
about  fourteen  species,  mostly  natives  of 
temperate  regions.  M.  efftiswm  is  an  elegant 
British  woodland  grass,  with  large  loose 
floral  panicles. 

Milk  (milk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mile,  meolc,  meolitc, 
milk;  cog.  O.Fris.  melok,  Goth,  miluks,  D. 
Dan.  and  L.G.  melk,  Icel.  mjolk,  Sw.  mjolk, 
G.  milch,  milk ;  also  Bus.  moloko,  Pol.  and 
Bohem.  mleko,  milk.  The  root  is  also  seen 
in  L.  mulyeo,  Gr.  amelgo,  to  milk.]  1.  A 
white,  often  bluish-white,  fluid  or  liquor, 
secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of  females 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  including  the  human 
species,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  young.  It  is  opaque, 
has  little  or  no  smell,  a  slightly  sweet  taste, 
and  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction. 
The  milk  of  every  animal  has  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
milk,  but  the  general  properties  are  the 
same  in  all.  It  consists  chiefly  of  oleaginous 
and  albuminous  materials,  with  different 
salts.  When  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
rest  it  separates  into  two  parts — a  thick 
whitish  fluid  called  cream,  which  collects 
in  a  thiu  stratum  over  its  surface,  and  a 
.  more  dense  watery  body  remaining  below. 
Butter  is  solidified  cream,  and  is  obtained 
artificially  by  churning.  Milk  which  has 
Stood  for  some  time  after  the  separation  of 
the  cream  becomes  acescent,  and  then  co- 
agulates. When  the  coagulum  is  pressed  a 
serous  fluid  called  whey  is  forced  out,  and 
there  remains  the  caseous  part  of  the  milk, 
termed  curd.  Milk,  however,  is  usually 
coagulated  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  the 
decoction  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf.  The 
composition  of  milk  is  such  that  it  is  cap- 
able of  supporting  animal  life  without  any 
other  food.  Milk  may  be  brought  to  a  dry 
state  and  powdered,  in  which  state  it  will 
keep  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  by  dissolving 
it  in  tepid  water  a  kind  of  semi-artificial 
milk  may  be  formed.— 2.  The  white  juice  of 
certain  plants. —3.  An  emulsion  of  which 
juice  expressed  from  seeds  is  one  of  the  con- 


stituents; as,  the  ittilfc  of  almonds.  —  Milk  of 
almonds,  an  emulsion  prepared  by  pounding 
almonds  with  sugar  and  water. — Milk  of  I  ime, 
water  mixed  with  quicklime:  so  called  as 
resembling  milk  in  appearance  and  consist- 
ence.—  Sugar  of  milk.  Same  as  Lactine 
(which  see).  —  Condensed  milk,  milk  pre- 
served by  having  sugar  or  some  other  in- 
gredients with  or  without  sugar  added  to 
it,  and  being  then  reduced  by  evaporation 
to  a  half  or  a  fourth  of  its  bulk,  sometimes 
even  to  dryness.  Milk  forms  the  first 
element  in  a  considerable  number  of  self- 
explaining  compounds,  such  as  milk-cooler, 
milk-pail,  milk-pan,  milk-room,  milk-vessel. 
Milk  (milk),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
draw  or  press  milk  from  the  breasts  or 
udder  of  by  the  hand ;  as,  to  milk  a  cow. — 

2.  t  To  suck. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  supply  with  milk ;  to  add  milk  to. 
Goodrich. 

Milk-abscess  (milk'ab-ses),  n.  A  tumour 
seated  in  the  female  breast,  arising  from  a 
redundancy  of  milk  after  child-birth. 

Milk-and- water  (milk-and-wa'ter),a.  Taste- 
less; insipid;  characterless;  wishy-washy; 
as,  his  poems  are  of  the  milk-and-water 
species.  [Colloq.] 

Milk-drinker  (milk'dringk-er),  n.    See  llo- 

LOKANI. 

Milken  (milk'n),  a.  Consisting  of  milk. 
' Milken  diet.'  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Milken- way  t  (milk'n-wa),  n.  Same  as 
Milky-way.  Bacon. 

Milker  (milk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
milks;  specifically,  an  apparatus  devised  for 
milking  cows  mechanically.  E.  H.  Knight. 
2.  A  cow  or  other  animal  giving  milk;  as, 
she  is  an  excellent  milker.  [Colloq.  ] 

Milk-fever  (milk'fe-vfer),  n.  A  fever  which 
sometimes  accompanies  the  first  secretion 
of  milk  in  females  after  child-birth. 

Milk-glass  (milk'glas),  n.  A  kind  of  glass 
having  a  milky  appearance,  made  from  cryo- 
lite and  sand;  also  another  name  of  opaline. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Milk-hedge  (milk'hej), «.  A  shrub  growing 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  containing  a  milky 
juice. 

Milkily  (milk'i-li),  adv.  After  the  manner 
of  milk;  lacteally.  [Rare.] 

Milkiness  (milk'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
milky;  qualities  like  those  of  milk;  mild- 
ness; softness.  'Thy  balmy,  even  temper, 
and  milkiness  of  blood.'  Dryden. 

My  new  companion  poured  out  his  complaints  in 
no  milAiness  of  mood.  T.  C.  Grattan. 

Milking  (milk'ing),  n.  In  horse-racing,  a 
turf  operation,  keeping  a  horse  a  favourite, 
at  short  odds,  for  a  race  in  which  he  has  no 
chance  whatever,  only  to  lay  against  him. 

Milk-livered  (milk'liv-erd),  a.  Cowardly; 
timorous.  Shak, 

Milkmaid  (milk'mad),  n.  A  woman  that 
milks  or  is  employed  in  the  dairy. 

The  milkmaid  singeth  blithe.  Milton. 

Milkman  (milk'man),  n.  A  man  that  sells 
milk  or  carries  milk  to  market. 

Milk -molar  (milk'mo-ler),  n.  One  of  the 
first  set  of  molars.  They  are  shed  by  mam- 
mals when  very  young,  and  are  succeeded 
by  the  pre-molars, 

Milk-pap  (milk'pap),  n.  The  teat  or  nipple 
of  a  woman.  Shak. 

Milk-parsley  (milk'pars-Ii),  n.  A  British 
plant,  Peucedanum  palustre.  It  abounds 
with  a  milky  acrid  juice. 

Milk-punch  (milk'punsh),n.  A  drink  made 
by  mixing  milk  with  spirits  and  sweeten- 
ing it. 

'  I  don't  know,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  equal 
carelessness;  'it  smells,  I  think,  like  milk-punch.' 
Dicktns. 

Milk-quartz  (milk'kwarts),  n.  A  variety 
of  rhomboidal  quartz,  of  a  milk- white  colour. 
It  occurs  in  Bavaria,  in  beds  of  quartz  in 
granite. 

Milk-rack  (milk'rak),  n.  A  rack  for  hold- 
ing milk-vessels. 

Milk-sickness  (milk'sik-nes),  n.  A  malig- 
nant disease  occurring  in  the  western  United 
States,  which  affects  certain  kinds  of  farm 
stock,  and  also  persons  who  eat  the  meat 
or  dairy  products  of  infected  cattle. 

Milk-snake  (milk'snak),n.  The  Ophiobolus 
eximius,  a  harmless  snake  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states  of  America.  The  colour 
is  grayish-black,  and  its  back  and  sides  are 
marked  by  three  rows  of  black  spots. 

Milksop  (milk'sop),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  bread 
sopped  in  milk.  —  2.  A  soft,  effeminate, 
feeble-minded  man;  one  devoid  of  manli- 
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HUM:  m  term  of  contempt  from  the  time  of 

OhMMR 

A  Uai !  «h«  with,  that  erer  I  w»l  shape 

To  wed  •  mittttf  <x  a  coward  ape.      Chancrr. 

MlUuopiim  (mllk'(op-Um),  n.  The  nuality 
•if  a  mlHoop;  effeminacy.  G.  F.  R.  Jamen. 

Milk-sugar  umlk'»h«-gerX n.  S«nie  u Lac- 
tine  (which  see). 

Milk-thistle  (milk'thi(-l),  n.  A  plant,  Car- 
tin ui  Mariania,  so  named  from  its  leaf- 
reins  being  of  a  milky  whiteneu. 

Mllk-Uirush(niilk'thrusli),  n.  see  APHTH*. 

Milk-tooth  (milk'toth),  ».  One  of  the  first 
iet  of  teeth  in  children ;  In  farriery,  the 
fore-twill  of  n  foal,  which  comes  at  the  age 
of  about  three  months,  and  U  cast  within 
two  or  three  years. 

Milk -tree  (milk'tr*).  See  COW-TREK  and 
AjtTOOAKPACU 

Milk-vat  (milk'vat),  n.  A  deep  pan  in 
which  milk  is  set  to  raise  cream  or  to  curdle 
for  cheese. 

Milk -vessel  (milk'ves-el),  n.  1.  A  vessel 
for  holding  milk.  —  2.  In  bot.  one  of  the 
tubes  In  which  a  milky  fluid  1s  secreted;  a 
laticiferous  vessel. 

Milk  -  vetch  (milk'vech),  n.  The  English 
name  of  the  genus  Astragalus.  See  AsTRA- 

Mllkwalk  (milk'wak),  n.  The  district  of  a 
city  or  town  served  by  a  milkman. 

Milk-warm  (milk'warm),  a.  Worm  as  milk 
In  its  natural  state,  or  an  it  comes  from  the 
breast  or  udder. 

Milkweed  (milk'wed).  »i.  A  plant,  Ancle- 
pins  syriaca,  abounding  in  a  milky  juice. 
Called  also  SHkwecd. 

Milkwhlte  (milk'whit),  a.    White  as  milk. 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  boll  of  Cupid  fell; 

It  fell  upon  a  litlle  western  flower. 

Before  milltiettitf.  now  purple  with  love's  wound. 

And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness.  SliaJt. 

Milk -wood  (milk'wud),  n.  A  tree,  the 
UriMiniim  «ji«riiim,  nat.  order  Artocar- 
paccre,  common  in  woods  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Milkwort  (milk'wert),  n.  A  British  plant, 
I'lilyjala  mdyara,  abounding  in  a  milky 
Juice,  and  believed  by  the  Ignorant  to  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  milk  in  the  breasts  of 
nurses.  Called  also  Itogation-Jloiper. 

Milky  (milk'l),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  resem- 
liliii--'.  or  containing  milk;  as,  a  milky  juice; 
a  milky  colour. —  2.  Yielding  milk  'The 
milky  mothers  of  the  plain.'  honcoininon. — 
:t  .Soft;  mild;  gentle;  timorous. 

I  l.i*  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nightsT  Sfmt. 

Milky-way  (milk'l-wa),  «.  The  Galaxy.  See 
GALAXY. 

Her  face  is  like  the  >nil*y-n-ay  i*  the  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name. 

HM*linf. 

Mill  (mil),  n.  1 1.  mille,  a  thousand.)  A 
money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  value  of  the  tenth  of  a  cent  or  the 
thousandth  of  a  dollar,  equal  to  about  ,'.,«' 

Mill  (mil),  n.  [<>K  mylene,  miln,  A.  Sax. 
mil!,  n.  /,(.;/,,,  from  L.  molina,  a  mill,  from 
I.,  mola,  a  mill  or  millstone,  from  molo,  to 
grind  — the  root  being  the  same  as  in  me-af. 
mould,  <fcc.  ]  1.  Originally,  a  machine  for 
grinding  and  reducing  to  fine  particles 
grain,  fruit,  or  other  substance ;  now  ap- 
plied also  to  a  great  many  machines  for 
grinding  or  polishing  by  circular  motion. 
or  to  complicated  engines  or  machinery 
for  working  up  raw  material  and  trans- 
forming It  into  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
fit  for  immediate  use  or  for  employment 
In  a  further  stage  of  manufacture.  In  the 
first  sense  of  the  word  we  have  Jlottr-millx, 
cider-mUlt,  co/ee-mill*;  In  the  second  sense 
we  speak  of  a  lapidary' t  mill;  and  in  the 
third  Kiise  we  speak  of  cotton-mills,  tpin- 
ninn-milli,  weaving-mill*,  oil-mill*,  taw- 
tniwt.ilittiiig-millii.bark.iHills,  fulling-mill*, 
Ac.  The  word  commonly  includes  the  build- 
ing for  the  special  accommodation  of  the 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  machinery  itself. 
2  In  calico-printing,  a  copper  printing  cylin- 
der, on  which  the  Impression  hu  been  pro- 
diK-ttd  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the 
milling-tool.  —3.  [See  meaning  6  in  next 
art.  ]  A  pugilistic  contest ;  a  fight  with  thf 
fist*.  'On«-  <>f  the  most  gratifying  mills  in 
tin' annalsof  the  school '  '/'  llughei.  [Slang  ) 

Mill  (mil),  r  (.  1.  To  grind;  to  comminute; 
to  reduce  to  fine  particles  or  to  small  piece*. 
2.  To  past  through  a  machine;  to  shape  or 
finish  in  a  machine :  used  chiefly  of  metal 
work.— 8.  To  stamp  in  a  coining-press;  es- 
pecially to  stamp  either  so  aa  to  make  a 
•lightly  raised  edge  round  a  coin,  throwing 


the  face  a  little  into  recess;  or  so  aa  to 
make  a  terrated  or  transversely  grooved 
edge  round ;  also  to  make  a  similar  edge 
without  (tamping,  round  the  head  of  an 
adjusting  (crew  of  a  mathematical  or  other 
instrument 

Wood's  halfpence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore 
more  easily  counterfeited.  StvlJI. 

4.  To  throw,  a»  silk. -5.  To  full,  as  cloth.— 
6  To  beat  severely  with  the  fists,  aa  if  In  a 
fulling-mill;  to  tight.  'Having  conquer'd 
the  prime  one  that  mill'd  us  all  round. 
Moore.  [Slang.) 

Mill  Mull  (mil,  mul),  n.  A  (null-box. 
[Scotch.) 

Mill  (mil),  r.i  To  swim  under  water:  a 
term  used  of  whales  among  whale-fishers. 

Mill-bar  (mil'bar),  n.  Rough  bar-iron  as 
drawn  out  by  the  puddler's  rolls,  as  distin- 
guished from  merchant-bar,  which  is  fin- 
ished bar-iron  ready  for  sale. 

Mill-board  (min>dnl),  n.  A  stout  kind  of 
pasteboard  made  in  a  paper-mill 

Mill-cake  (mil'kak),  n.  A  mass  or  cake  of 
gunpowder  before  it  i«  subjected  to  granu- 
lation. 

Mill-cog  (mil'kog),  n.  The  cog  of  a  mill- 
wheel. 

Mill-dam  (mil'dam),  n.  1.  A  dam  or  mound  to 
obstruct  a  water-course  and  raise  the  water 
to  an  altitude  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill- 
wheel.— 2.  A  mill-pond  [Scotch.) 

Milled  (mild),  p.  and  a.  Having  undergone 
the  operation  of  a  mill;  having  the  edge 
transversely  grooved,  as  a  shilling,  &c. ; 
fulled,  as  cloth.—  Milled  lead,  lead  rolled 
out  into  sheets  by  machinery.  —  Milled  slate, 
slates  tawed  out  of  blocks  by  machinery,  in 
place  of  being  split  into  lamintc. 

Mllleflore  Glass  (mil'le-fl-6"re  glas),  n.  [It. 
mille,  a  thousand,  fiore,  a  flower.)  Orna- 
mental glasswork  made  by  fusing  together 
tubes  of  glass  enamel.  Ornamental  work 
of  this  kind  is  usually  imbedded  ill  flint- 
glass.  E.  II.  Knight. 

Millenarian  (mil-le-na'rl-an),  a.  [Fr.  mil- 
lenaire,  L.  miUenariui,  pertaining  to  or 
containing  a  thousand,  from  mille,  a  thou- 
sand.) Consisting  of  a  thousand;  especially 
consisting  of  a  thousand  years ;  pertaining 
to  the  millennium. 

Millenarian,  Mlllennarlan  (mil  le-na'ri- 
an),  n  One  who  believes  in  the  millennium, 
and  that  Christ  will  reign  on  earth  with  his 
saints  a  thousand  years  before  the  end  of 
the  world;  a  chiliast. 

Mlllenarlanism,  Millenarfsm  (mll-le-na'- 
rf-an-izm.  mil'le-na-rizm),  ».  The  doctrine 
of  millenarians. 

MilltHarianistn  is  a  peculiar  theory  or  doctrine 
relating  tothe  dispensations  of  grace  and  glory,  not 
of  recent  origin,  but  handed  down  from  the  first  age 
of  Christianity,  and  clearly  traceable  to  a  Jewish 
source.  Kflec.  Rfv. 

Millenary  (mil'le-na-ri).  a.  [Fr.  milttnaire. 
See  MILLENAKIAN,  a.)  Consisting  of  a 
thousand. 

Millenary  (mil'le-na-ri),  n.  1.  The  space  of 
a  thousand  years.  '  This  millenary  of  years.' 
Bale.— 2.  One  who  expects  the  millennium. 
llakeicill.  See  MILLENARIAN. 

Millennial  (mil-len'i-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  millennium,  or  to  a  thousand  years;  as, 
millennial  period.  'The  millennial  happi- 
ness.' Biirnet. 

Millennialist  (mil  len'i-al-ist),  n.  One  who 
believes  that  Christ  will  reign  on  earth  a 
thousand  years;  a  chiliast. 

Millenniahism,  Millenniarism  (mil-len'- 
i-an-izm,  mil-len'i-ar-izm),  n.  Milleuarian- 
ism  (which  see). 

Mlllennlstt  (minen-ist),  n.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  millennium. 

Millennium  (mil-lcn'i-um),  n.  [L.  mille,  a 
thousand,  and  annul,  year.)  An  aggregate 
of  a  thousand  years:  a  word  used  to  denote 
the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  Rev.  \x 
1-5,  during  which  period  Satan  will  be  bound 
and  restrained  from  seducing  men  to  sin,  nnd 
during  which,  millenarians  believe,  Christ 
will  reign  on  earth  with  his  saints. 

Milleped,  Mllliped  (mille-ped,  mil'li-ped). 
11.  [L.  mill?,  a  thousand,  and  peg,  pedis,  a 
foot]  A  name  common  to  the  family  lu- 
lidse,  of  the  order  Myriapoda,  from  the  num- 
ber of  their  feet.  The  most  common  Is  the 
Iiilnt  ttabiilonn*.  about  1J  inch  long.  The 
young  when  hatched  have  only  three  pairs 
of  legs,  the  remainder  being  gradually  ac- 
quired till  the  number  Is  complete,  which 
Is  usually  about  120  pairs.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  I'orcetlio  scaber,  or  (clater  of 
the  Scotch.  !\*  well  as  to  the  Onisms  Agellui 
or  common  wooOlouse. 


Mlllepora,  Milleporldse  (mil-lep'n-ra,  mil- 
le-porl-de),  n.,  n.  /•/  [L.  mille,  &  thousand. 
and  porn*,  a  pore.  ]  A  genus  and  family  of 
reef-building  branching  corals,  common  to 
mesozoic,  kainozoic,  and  reoent  times,  so 
named  from  their  numerous  minute  distinct 
cells  or  pores  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 
Agassiz  regarded  them  as  Hydrozoa,  not 
Actinozoa,  and  not  therefore  true  corals. 

Millepore  (mil'le-porX  n.  One  of  the  Mille- 
pora  (which  see). 

Milleporite(mll'le-pdr-it),7i.  A  fossil  mille- 
pore. 

Miller  (mil'er),  n.  1.  One  who  grinds:  one 
who  keeps  or  attends  a  mill,  especially  a 
flour-mill. 

More  water  srlideth  by  the  mill     ' 
Than  wots  the  milltr  of.  Shall. 

2.  A  moth  whose  wings  appear  as  if  covered 
with  white  dust  or  powder,  like  a  miller's 
clothes.  —  3.  A  flsh,  the  eagle-ray  (which 


Mllleiite  (mil'er-it),  n.  A  disciple  of  William 
Miller,  who  taught  that  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  coming  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth 
were  soon  to  take  place. 

Miller's-thumb  (mil'erz-thum),  n.  A  small 
flsh  found  in  streams,  the  Cottun  gobio. 
Called  also  Bull-head. 

Millesimal  (mil-les'im-al),  a.  [L.  milleKi- 
i/uix,  from  mille,  a  thousand.  ]  Thousandth; 
consisting  of  thousandth  parts;  as,  millesi- 
mal fractions. 

Millet  (mil'et),  n,  [Fr.  millet,  dim.  of  mil, 
from  I,  iinii.ini.  millet,  said  to  be  from 
mille,  a  thousand,  from  the  large  number 
of  its  grains.  ]  1.  A  common  name  for  vari- 
ous species  of  small  seed-coin,  more  partic- 
ularly Panicum  miliaceum  and  P.  miliare. 
Millet  is  cultivated  largely  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  it  is  grown  most  exten- 
sively in  the  East  Indies,  China,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  where  it  is  used 
as  food  for  men.  The  leaves  and  panicles 
are  given  both  green  and  dried  as  fodder  to 
cattle.  The  Walachians  also  make  a  favour- 
ite alcoholic  beverage  from  it.  —  German 
millet  (Setaria  germanica),  a  native  of  the 
East,  but  cultivated  in  South  Germany  on 
account  of  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  food 
for  cage-birds.—  Italian  millet  (Setaria  ital- 
ica)  is  a  closely  allied  species.—  Indian  mil- 
let. See  SORGHUM.—  2.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  millet-grass. 

Millet-beer  (mil'et-ber),  n.  A  fermented 
drink  made  in  Roumania  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  from  millet  seed. 

Millet-grass  (mil'et-gras),  n.  The  English 
name  for  Milium  ejTutnim.  See  MII.IUM. 

Mill-eye  (mill),  n.  The  eye  or  opening  in 
the  cases  of  a  mill,  at  which  the  meal  is  let 
out.  '  A  noble  and  seemly  baron's  mill  .  .  . 
that  cast  the  meal  through  the  mill-eye  by 
forpets  at  a  time.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mill  -  furnace  (mil'fer-nas),  n.  In  an  iron- 
work, a  furnace  in  which  the  puddled  metal 
is  reheated  before  being  again  rolled.  J.'. 
II  Knight. 

Mill-gang  (niil'gang),  n.  In  warping,  that 
part  oftSe  warp  which  is  made  by  a  de- 
scending and  ascending  course  of  the  threads 
round  the  warping-mill.  E.  If.  Knight. 

Mill  -gearing  (mil'ger-ing),  n.  The  shaft, 
wheels,  Ac.,  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
first  moving  power  is  communicated  to  any 
manufacturing  machine.  Simmonds. 

Mill-hand  (milTiand),  n.  A  workman  em- 
ployed In  a  mill. 

Mill-head  (mirhcd),  n.  The  head  of  water 
by  which  a  mill-wheel  is  turned. 

Mill-holm  (mil'liplm  or  mil'liom),  n.  A  low 
meadow  or  field  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mill,  or 
a  watery  place  about  a  mill-dam. 

Milliard  (mil-  li-iird),  n.  [  Fr.  ]  A  thou- 
sand millions;  as,  a  milliard  of  francs- 
£10,000,000  sterling. 

Milliary  (mil'i-a-ri),  o.  [L  mtiliarius,  of  or 
belonging  to  a  thousand,  comprising  a  thou- 
sand paces,  or  a  Koman  mile,  from  tnille, 
a  thousand.)  Pertaining  to  an  ancient 
Roman  mile  of  a  thousand  paces  or  live 
thousand  Roman  feet;  denoting  a  mile;  as, 
a  military  column.  'A  milliary  column 
from  which  they  used  to  compute  the  dis- 
tance of  all  places  of  note.'  Evelyn. 

Milliary  (mil'i-a-ri),  n.  [L.  milliarium,  a 
milestone.)  A  milestone. 

Milligram,  Milligramme  (mil'i-gram),  n. 
[Fr.  milligramme,  from  L.  mille,  a  thousand, 
and  Fr.  gramme,  a  gram.  )  In  the  system 
of  French  weights  and  measures,  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  gram,  equal  to  a  cubic 
millimetre  of  water.  The  milligram  is  equal 
to  D154  of  an  English  grain. 


FU«.  Or,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abunc;      J,  Sc.  try. 
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MUlilitre  (inil'i-11-tur  or  mil-Me'tr),  n.  [Fr. , 
from  L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  Fr.  litre.}  A 
French  measure  of  capacity  containing  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  litre,  equal  to  -00103 
decimals  of  a  cubic  inch. 

Millimetre  (mil'i-me-ter  or  mil-i-ma'tr),  n. 
[Kr.  millimetre,  from  L.  mille,  a  thousand, 
and  metruin,  Or.  metron,  a  measure.]  A 
French  lineal  measure  containing  the  thou- 
sandth part  uf  a  metre;  equal  to  '03937  of 
an  inch. 

Milliner  (mil'in-er),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  for 
Milaner,  from  Milan,  in  Italy,  famous  for 
its  silks  and  ribbons:  comp.  mantua-makcr 
and  lombard.]  A  person,  now  usually  a 
woman,  who  makes  and  sells  head-dresses, 
hats,  or  bonnets,  &c.t  for  females.  Nares 
says  'this  is  one  of  the  few  occupations 
which  females  have  latterly  gained  from  the 
other  sex.  A  milliner  was  originally  a  man.' 
To  conceal  such  real  ornaments  as  these,  and 
shadow  their  glory  as  a  milliner's  wife  does  her 
wrought  Stomacher,  with  a  smoky  lawn  or  a  black 
Cyprus.  B.  yaitson. 

Millinery  (mil'in-er-i),  n.  I.  The  busi- 
ness or  occupation  of  a  milliner.  'Those 
who  are  cunning  in  the  arts  of  millinery 
and  dressmaking.'  Dickens.—  2.  The  articles 
made  or  sold  by  milliners,  as  head-dresses, 
hats,  or  bonnets,  laces,  ribbons,  and  the 
like. 

Millinet  (mil'in-et),  n.  A  sort  of  coarse, 
stitf,  thin  muslin. 

Milling-tOOl  (mil'lng-tol),  n.  A  small  in- 
dented roller  used  to  mill  or  nurl  the  edges 
of  the  heads  of  screws,  &c. 

Million  (mil'yon),  n.  [Fr.  million,  from  L. 
niille,  a  thousand,  by  the  addition  of  an 
augmentative  suffix.  ]  1.  The  number  of  ten 
hundred  thousand,  or  a  thousand  thousand ; 
as,  a  million  of  men,  or  a  million  men.— 

2.  A  very  great  number,  indefinitely.     'A 
million  of  manners.'    Shak.      'Millions  of 
mischiefs.'    Shak. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  men  are  not  con- 
cerned to  know.  Locke. 

3.  With  the  definite  article,  the  great  body 
of  the  people;  the  multitude ;  the  public; 
the  masses.    '  Oh,  law-making  masters,  and 
taskersof  the  common  million.'  D.  Jerrold. 

For  the  play.  1  remember,  pleased  not  the  million; 
'twas  caviare  to  the  general.  Shak. 

Millionaire,  Millionnaire  (mil'yon-ar),  n. 
[Fr.  millionnaire.]  A  man  worth  a  million 
of  money;  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  with  the  touch  of  a 
millionaire.  Tennyson, 

Millionary  (mil'yon-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to 
millions ;  consisting  of  millions ;  as,  the 
mitlionary  chronology  of  the  Pundits. 
Pinkerton. 

Millioned  (mil'yond),  a.  Multiplied  by  mil- 
lions. [Rare.] 

Time,  whose  million1  d  accidents. 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows  aiul  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Shak. 

Millionist  (mil'yon-ist),  n.    A  millionaire. 

Consonantly  to  his  principles,  Southey  wrote  mil- 
livnist,  instead  of  milionaire,  our  misspelling  of  the 
French  millionaire.  Fitzedward  Hall. 

Millionnaire  (mil'yon-ar),  n.  See  MILLION- 
AIRE. 

Millionth  (mU'yonth),  a.  Ten  hundred 
thousandth ;  constituting  one  of  a  million. 

Millionth  (mil'youth),  n.  One  of  a  million 
parts;  the  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  a 
million;  a  ten  hundred  thousandth  part. 

Mill-mountain  ( mil'moun-tan ),  n.  Same 
;is  Mountain-Jlax, 

Mill-pick  (mU'pik),  n.  A  tool  for  dressing 
millstones,  or  for  giving  them  their  corru- 
gated or  otherwise  roughened  surface. 

Mill-pond  (mil'pond),  n.  A  pond  or  reser- 
voir of  water  raised  for  driving  a  mill- 
wheel. 

Mill-pool  (mil'ptil),  n.     A  mill-pond. 

Mill-race  (mil'ras),  n.  The  current  of  water 
that  drives  a  mill-wheel,  or  the  canal  in 
which  it  is  conveyed. 

Millrea,  Millree  (mil 're),  n.  Same  as 
Mil  re  in,  from  which  this  is  corrupted. 

Mill-rind,  Mill-rynd  (mil'rind),  n.  A  mo- 
line  (which  see).  Gloss.  <>/  Heraldry. 

Mill-sixpence,  Milled  Sixpence  (mil'siks- 
pens,  mild'  siks-pens),  n.  An  old  English 
coin  first  milled  in  15(51.  'Seven  groats  in 
in  ill-xixpences. '  Shak. 

Mill-spindle  (mil'spin-dl),  n.  The  vertical 
shaft  or  spindle  of  a  grinding-nrill  by  which 
the  runner  or  revolving  millstone  is  sup- 
ported. 

Millstone  (mil'ston),  n.  A  atone  used  for 
grinding  grain.  The  stone  best  suited  for 
this  purpose  is  called  buhrstone  or  burr- 


stone  or  burrh  (which  see).-  Millstone  bal- 
ance, a  weight  so  placed  as  to  balance  any 
inequalities  of  weight  in  a  millstone.—  Mill- 
stone bridge,  the  bar  across  the  eye  of  a 
millstone  by  which  it  is  supported  at  the 
end  of  the  spindle.  —Millstone  chess,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  furrows  on  the  face  of  a 
millstone.—  Millstone-dresser,  a  machine  for 
cutting  the  furrows  on  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone. —  Millstone  hammer  and  millstone 
pick.  Same  as  Mill-pick.— Millstone  grit,  the 
name  given  to  a  siliceous  conglomerate  rock. 
It  has  been  thus  named  from  some  of  the 
strata  being  worked  for  millstones.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  members  of  the  carboni- 
ferous group  underlying  the  true  coal-mea- 
sures, and  overlying  the  mountain  lime- 
stone. In  Wales  known  as  'farewell  rock,' 
because  when  the  miners  strike  it  they  bid 
farewell  to  profitable  seams.  Millstones 
are  also  got  from  the  old  red  and  Permian 
strata.— To  see  into  or  through  a  millstone, 
to  see  with  acuteness,  or  to  penetrate  into 
abstruse  subjects.— To  weep  or  drop  mill- 
stones, not  to  weep  at  all ;  to  be  insensible 
to  grief. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop 
tears.  Shafc. 

Mill-tall  (mil'tal),  n.  The  current  of  water 
leaving  a  mill-wheel  after  turning  it. 

Mill-tboth  (mil'tbth),  n.  A  grinder  or 
molar  tooth. 

Mill-ward  (mil'ward),  n.  The  keeper  of  a 
mill. 

Mill-wheel  (mil'whel),  n.  A  wheel  used  to 
drive  a  mill;  a  water-wheel. 

Mill-work  (mil'werk),  n.  1.  The  machinery 
of  mills.— 2.  The  operation  or  art  of  con- 
structing mills. 

Mill-wright  (mil'rit),  n.  A  mechanic  or 
wright  whose  occupation  it  is  to  construct 
the  machinery  of  mills. 

Milord  (mi-lord'),  n.  A  form  used  for  my 
lord  by  foreigners. 

Milreis  (mil' res),  n.  [Pg.  mil,  a  thousand, 
and  reis,  pi.  of  real,  a  small  denomination 
of  money.]  A  Portuguese  coin  worth  a  thou- 
sand reis  or  about  4«.  4&t/. 

Milsey  (mil'si),  «.  [Contr.  of  milk-sieve.]  A 
sieve  for  straining  milk.  [Local.  ] 

Milt  (milt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  L.G.  milte, 
Dan.  milt,  Icel.  milti,  G.  milz,  the  spleen; 
D.  milt,  the  spleen,  also  the  milt  of  fishes ; 
root  meaning  doubtful.  The  application  of 
the  term  to  the  milt  or  soft  roe  of  fishes 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  word  to  the  word  milk,  and  from  the 
milky  appearance  of  the  milt  of  fishes;  in 
German,  Danish,  and  Swedish  the  word  for 
milk  also  means  milt  or  fish  roe;  so  Fr. 
laite,  milt,  from  L.  lac,  milk.]  1.  In  anat. 
the  spleen,  an  organ  situated  in  the  left 
hypochondrium  under  the  diaphragm. — 
2.  The  soft  roe  of  fishes,  or  the  spermatic 
organ  of  the  males. 

Milt  (milt),  v.t.  To  impregnate  the  roe  or 
spawn  of  the  female  fish. 

Milter  (milt'er),  n.  [D.  milter,  a  male  fish; 
comp.  Dan.  melkfisk,  G.milcher,  lit.  milk-fish. 
See  MILT.]  A  male  fish  or  one  having  a 
milt. 

Miltonic  (mil-ton'ik),  a.  Relating  to  Milton 
or  his  poetry. 

If  lime  the  avenger  execrates  his  wrongs. 
And  makes  the  word  'Miltonic'  mean  'sublime.' 
Byron, 

Miltwaste  (milt'wast),  n.  [From  being  be- 
lieved formerly  to  be  a  remedy  for  wasting 
or  disease  of  the  spleen  or  milt ;  comp. 
spleenwort]  A  fern,  Cetcrach  offtcinarum. 
See  CETERACH. 

Milvinse  (mil-vi'ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub-family  of 
raptorial  birds,  family  Falconidce,  of  which 
Milvus  is  the  type  genus. 

Milvine  (mil'vln),  a.  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling birds  of  the  kite  family. 

Milvus  (mil'vus),  n.  [L. ,  a  kite.]  A  genus 
of  raptorial  birds  of  the  family  Falcouidze; 
the  kites.  See  KITE. 

Mini  (mini),  a.  [Probably  a  form  of  mvm, 
silent.]  Primly  silent;  prim;  demure;  pre- 
cise; affectedly  modest ;  quiet;  mute:  also 
used  adverbially.  'Meek  an'  mim,'  Burns. 
[Provincial.] 

Mimbar  (mim'bar),  n.  [Ar.]  A  pulpit  in  a 
mosque.  See  MIHRAB. 

Mime  (mim),  n.  [L.  mimus;  Gr.  mimos.] 
1.  A  species  of  dramatic  entertainment 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Amoni*  the 
former  the  mime  was  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance of  irregular  form,  in  which  ridiculous 
occurrences  of  real  life  were  clothed  in  a 
poetical  dress,  and  resembled  the  modern 
farce  or  vaudeville  in  its  character  and  ac- 


companiments. Among  the  Romans,  mimes 
were  a  species  of  comedy  iu  which  gestures 
and  mimicry  predominated.  They  were  of 
a  coarse  and  often  indecent  character.— 
2.  An  actor  in  such  performances. 

Mime  i  (mim),  v.i.  To  mimic,  or  play  the 
bulfoou. 

Mimert  (mhn'er),  n.    A  mimic. 

Mimesis  (mi-me'sis),  n.  [Gr.]  In  rhet.  imi- 
tation of  the  voice  or  gestures  of  another. 

Mimetene  (mi'me-ten),  n.  [From  Gr.  mime- 
tes,  an  imitator,  from  its  close  resemblance  ' 
to  pyromorphite.  ]  The  mineral  arsenate  of 
lead  occurring  in  yellowish  or  brownish 
hexagonal  crystals.  Also  called  Aiimetite 
and  Alimetesite. 

Mimetic  (mi-met'ik),  a.  [Gr.  mimetikos. 
See  MIMIC.]  1.  Apt  to  imitate;  given  to 
aping  or  mimicry.  — 2.  In  nat.  hist,  charac- 
terized by  mimicry:  applied  to  plants  or 
animals  which  wonderfully  resemble  each 
other  in  external  appearance,  or  to  animals 
which  closely  resemble  the  natural  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  as  the  in- 
sects of  the  family  Phasmido;.  See  MIMICRY, 

PHASMIDJi. 

In  all  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  mimetic 
species  is  protected  from  some  enemy  by  its  out- 
ward similarity  to  the  form  which  it  mimics. 

H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Mimetism  (mi'met-izm),  n.  The  act,  pro- 
cess, or  habit,  of  mimicking  or  imitating; 
mimicry,  as  among  certain  insects.  See  MI- 
METIC, 2. 

Mimic,  Mimical  (mim'ik,  minrik-al),  a.  [L. 
mimicus;  Gr.  mimikos,  from  mimos,  an 
imitator,  actor,  mime.  ]  1.  Imitative ;  in- 
clined to  imitate  or  to  ape ;  having  the 
practice  or  habit  of  imitating. 

Man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  inimical  in  ges- 
tures, speech,  &c.  If 'off on. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fancie  wakes 
To  imitate  her  (Reason) ;  but,  misjoining  shapes. 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams. 

Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  imitation;  made  in  imita- 
tion; imitating;  as,  mimic  gestures. 

Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls 
That  they  might  answer  him.       JVofrtsworth. 

Mimic  (mim'ik),  n.  1.  One  who  imitates  or 
mimics;  especially  a  buffoon  who  attempts 
to  excite  laughter  or  derision  by  acting  or 
speaking  in  the  manner  of  another.  'Jug- 
glers and  dancers.an  tics,  mummers,  mimic*. ' 
Milton. 

When  full  grown  it  (vanity)  is  the  worst  of  vices; 
and  the  occasional  mitnic  of  them  all.  Burkt. 

2.f  An  actor. 

Anon  this  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 

And  forth  my  mimic  comes.  Shak. 

3.  In  nat.   hint,   a   plant   or  animal    that 
mimics.     See  iliMic,  v.t.  2. 

Mimic  (mim'ik),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mimicked ; 
ppr.  mimicking.  1.  To  imitate  or  ape,  espe 
ci;illy  for  sport;  to  ridicule  by  imitation;  to 
act  or  speak  like  intentionally. 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 

The  habit  mitnic,  and  the  mien  belie.        Dryaen. 

Both   Swift  and  Voltaire  have   been  successfully 

mimicked,  but  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  mimic 

Addison.  Macaulay. 

2.  In  nat.  hist,  to  assume,  as  some  animals 
and  plants  do,  a  close  resemblance  to  another 
organism  generally  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  or  even  to  some  inorganic  object. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  animals  minric 
certain  natural  objects,  and  thus  greatly  diminish 
their  chances  of  being  detected  by  tiieir  natural  foes. 
H,  A.  Nicholson. 

SYN.  To  ape,  imitate,  counterfeit,  mock. 

Mimically  (mim'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  mimic 
or  imitative  manner.  '  Mimically  to  imi- 
tate their  neighbours'  fooleries.'  South. 

Mimicalness  (mim'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  mimical. 

To  speak  plainly,  it  is  not  the  fierceness  of  the 
lion,  nor  the  fraud  of  the  fox,  but  the  mimicalntss 
of  the  ape,  which,  in  our  eye,  hath  discredited  the 
undoubted  truth.  Fuller. 

Mimic-beetle  (mim'ik-be-tl),  n.  One  of  cer- 
tain coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Hia- 
teridsc,  so  named  from  their  feigning  death 
when  disturbed. 

Mimicker  (mim'ik-er),  n.   One  who  mimics. 

Mimicry  (mim'ik-ri),  n.  1.  Imitation,  often 
ludicrous  imitation  for  sport  or  ridicule. 
'The  mimicry  of  man.'  Gay.  'Absolute 
princes,  who  ruin  their  people  by  a  ?>i/m /<•*.'/ 
of  the  great  monarchs.'  Hume. — 2.  In  mil. 
hist,  the  name  given  to  that  condition  or 
phenomenon  which  consists  in  certain  plants 
and  animals  exhibiting  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance to  certain  other  plants  or  animals, 
or  to  the  natural  objects  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live.  This  peculiar  characteristic 
is  generally  the  chief  means  of  protection  the 


;h,  c/iahi;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      IH,  then;  th,  (Aiu;     w,  w;ig;     \vh,  w-Aig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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animal  baa  against  Its  enemies.  It  Is  well 
seen  In  the  leaf-Insects  (Fhylllum)  and  in 
the  'walking -stick'  Insects  (I'hasmidir) 
Certain  tropical  butterflies  reproduce  the 
appearance  of  leaves  so  closely  that  even 
the  parasitic  fungi  which  grow  upon  the 
leaves  are  Imitated.  So  also  a  South  Amer- 
ican moth  has  a  most  accurate  resem- 
blance to  a  humming  bird ;  while  the  cacti 
of  America  and  the  euphorbias  of  Africa 
intent  easily  be  mistaken  for  each  other, 
though  widely  different  In  structural  char- 
actors.  Called  also  Mimetitm  and  Protec- 
tive Itcitmblance. 

Mlmmation  (mi-ma'shon),  n.  The  fre>|tient 
use  of  the  letter  m. 

The  principal  differences  between  these  dialeculthe 
Semitic- Babylonian  and  die  Semitic-Assyrian)  are — 
tst,  the  use  of  mimtmtttan  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
not  by  the  As»yri.ins;  tbus  the  Babylonian  words 
Sitmirtm  .mil  Akkndim,  were  rendered  by  the  As- 
syrians Sttmtri  .mil  Akkadi.  1  "?.  K*ry. 

Mlm-moued  (mim'mod),  a.  [Scotch.]  1.  Ee- 
served  in  discourse,  implying  the  idea  of 
affectation  of  modesty. 

I'm  no  for  being  mim-meit'd,  when  there's  no  rea- 
son ;  but  a  man  Bad  as  gude,  whiles,  cast  a  knot  on 
his  tongue.  <;.,//. 

2.  Affectedly  moderate  at  table. 
Mlmograpner  (mlin-og'ra-fer),  n.    lOr. 

laiaua,  a  mime,  and  yraphi,,  to  write.)    A 

writer  of  mimes  or  farces. 
Mimosa  ( ml-mA'sa).  n.    A  genus  of  plants. 

.See  MlMOst.K  and  SENSITIVE-PLANT. 

MlmosesB  (ml-me'se-e),  n.  pi.  [L. .  from  mi- 
ni tu.an  actor  or  imitator.  ]  A  division  of  Legu- 
minosn  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees,  rarely 
herbs,  having  regular  usually  pcntamerous 
Bowers  In  heads  or  spikes,  usually  with 
small  petals  and  sepals  and  conspicuous 
stamens,  and  hipinnatc  leaves,  the  principal 
genus  of  which  is  Acacia.  Many  of  the 
species  are  remarkable  for  the  Irritability 
of  their  leaves,  and  hence  they  have  been 
termed  ttentitive-pianU. 
Mlmoslte  (ml  md'sit),  n.  A  fossil  seed-pod 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  plant  of  the 
Mimosa  family. 

Mimulus  (ml'mu-Ius).  n.  [L ,  a  dim.  of  mi- 
mu»,  an  actor:  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
corolla  to  a  mask.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
orderScrophuUriace*.  There  are  aboutforty 
species,  natives  of  extratropical  and  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  America,  abounding  especially  in  west- 
em  America:  none  are  found  In  Europe  al- 
though Jf.  lutetit,  from  chili,  has  been  natu- 
rallied  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  They  are 
erect  or  trailing  herbs,  with  opposite  tin- 
mvided  leaves,  and  axillary  solitary  often 
handsome  red,  yellow,  or  violet  flowers  M 
mj,,chatiu  is  the  musk  plant  of  gardens 

Mimusops  (mi-mu'sops),  n.  [Lit  apes-face 
—  (Jr.  iniinfi.  an  ape,  gunit  miinatu  and  <ii» 
countenance:  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  a  monkey's  face.  ]  A  genus  nf 
arge.  milky.Juiced  tropical  trees  common  to 
both  hemispheres, belonging  to  the  nat  order 
.-wpotacon:  Several  species  yield  hard,  dur- 
able  timber,  excellent  for  house-building 
purposes,  of  which  M  Klenyi  and  M  iiulic,, 
of  Ceylon  and  M.  hexaiulra  of  India  are 
examples.  A  species  called  bully-tree  or 
bullet-tree,  growing  In  British  Ouiana, 
attains  the  height  of  100  or  120  feet,  clear 
of  branches  for  60  or  70  feet,  and  yields  In 
addition  to  excellent  close-grained  timber 
a  delicious  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  coffee' 
bean.  The  fruit  of  several  other  species  is 
eaten,  and  the  flowers  of  31.  .Efcnoi  are  used 
to  perfume  w^ter. 

Mlna  (mi'na).  »>.  (L.;  Or.  mna.  contr  for 
mum.  The  word  Is  not  Greek  but  Egyptian  1 
Among  thcOreeks,aweight  of  lOOdraehmnr 
also,  a  plei  eof  money  valued  at  100 drachm*. 
I  he  Attic  mlna  (sixty  of  which  made  n 
•bat)  was  worth  £4,  1«.  M.;  the  /Eginetan 
mina,  i;."»,  14J.  "(/. 

Mlnaccloso(im-n:i-ch6'z6),  adv.  [It]  In 
a  menu,  inn,  threatening  style. 

Minacious  (ml-na'shtiB).  o  [L.  minaz,  min- 
«<•«.  from  minor,  to  threaten.)  Threaten- 
in'.':  menacing. 

Whether  the  face  of  hearen  smile  upon  us  with  a 
ll  bright  aiure.  or  look  upon  us  with  a  more 
Md  and  miitacltta  countenance.        Dr.  H.  Mm. 

Mlnaclty  (ml-nas'l-tlX  n.  [L.  minax.  rnuia- 
cu.  See  Mix  Acinus.]  Disposition  to  threat- 
en [Rare.] 

Minaret  (mln'a-ret),  n.  [Fr.  minaret,  Sp 
mtnarfir,  from  Ar.  menara.  a  lighthouse  a 
rnlnaret.  from  n,ir,  Ui  shine.  |  A  slender 
1  -fly  turret  rising  by  different  stages  or 
stories,  surrounded  by  one  or  more  project- 


Ing  balconies,  common  In  mosques  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries.  Minareu  are  used 
by  the  priests  tor  summoning  from  the  bul 


Minarets,  Mosque  of  SL  Sophia,  Constantinople. 

conies  the  people  to  prayers  at  stated  times 
of  the  day:  so  that  they  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  belfries  In  Christian  churches. 

Minargent  (min-ar'jent),  n.  [An  irregular 
compound,  the  elements  of  which  are  taken 
from  aluminium,  and  L.  argentum,  silver.] 
A  kind  of  aluminium  bronze,  the  ingredients 
of  which  are  copper  1000  parts,  nickel  700, 
tungsten  SO,  and  aluminium  10.  K.ll  Knight 

Mlnatorily  (min'a-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  min- 
atory manner;  with  threats. 

Minatory  (min'a-to-ri),  o.  Threatening; 
menacing.  '  A  statute  monitory  and  mina- 
tory '  Bacon 

Minaul  (mi-nal'),  n.     A  kind  of  pheasant 
met  with  in  India.    Written  also  Mr  nail 
Monal. 
They  had  only  killed  a  few  splendid  minaul 

If.  H  Kutsrtt. 

Mince  (mins),  1. 1.  prct.  and  pp.  minced;  ppr. 
mincing.  [O.Fr.  mincer,  to  mince,  to  cut 
into  small  pieces,  from  mi/ice,  fine,  thin, 
small ;  the  history  of  the  word  is  uncertain, 
though  the  root  must  be  the  same  as  that 
of  minor  (which  see).  The  development  of 
meanings  in  English  seems  to  have  arisen 
through  confounding  this  word  with  mt'ii- 
i»n.]  1.  To  cut  or  chop  into  very  small 
pieces  ;  as,  to  miner  meat.  •  Mincing  her 
husband's  limbs  '  Shale.—  2  To  diminish  |n 
speaking;  to  retrench,  cut,  or  omit  a  part 
of,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  truth; 
to  extenuate;  to  palliate:  now  most  common 
in  the  phrase  to  taince  the  matter,  to  mince 
matters. 

Siren,  now  mittcr  the  sin. 

And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase.  Drydtn. 
If.  to  mina  his  meaning,  I  had  either  omitted  some 
part  of  what  he  said,  or  taken  from  the  strength  of 
his  expression,  I  certainly  had  wronged  him. 

S.  To  pronounce  with  affected  elegance'not 
to  utter  the  full  sound  of ;  hence,  to  make 
an  affected  display  of. 

Behold  yon  simpering  dame 
That  miarti  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name.  Ska*. 

—  Minced  coUops,  minced  beef;  minced 
meat  [Scotch.  ] 

Mince  (mlns),  r.i.  1.  To  walk  with  short 
steps;  to  walk  with  affected  nicety;  to  affect 
delicacy  In  manner. 

m'i'e'"'  '  **r>  """'  """"  t"M  °P  y°"r  l"°'1  "nd 

Because  the  daughters  of  Zlon  are  haughty  . 
walking  and  mint.af  as  they  go.  Is*  iiif  ,6. 

2.  To  speak  with  affected  elegance.  'Whose 
nunanff  dialect'  Lloi/d.  "The  mineina 
lady-prioress  and  the  broad-speaking  wife 
of  Bath.'  Dryden. 

Mince-meat,  Minced-meat  (mins'mct, 
nniHt  met).  >i  Meat  chopped  small. 

Mince-pie,  Mlnced-pie(miii8'pi,  minst'pi), 
n.  A  pie  made  with  minced  meat  and  other 


Ingredients,  baked  in  paste.  'Brawn  and 
tiunced-pict  upon  .New-year's  day.'  Spec- 
tator. 

Mincer  (mins'erX  n.  One  who  minces :  (a) 
one  who  cuts  into  small  pieces,  (b)  One 
who  spealu  softly  or  with  affected  nicety; 
one  who  walks  with  affected  elegance, 
(c)  One  who  suppresses  part  of  the  truth ; 
one  who  detracts.  '  Mniccrt  of  each  other's 
fame. '  Tennyson. 

Mincing  (mins'ingV  p.  and  a.  1.  Speaking 
or  walking  affectedly.  'Kit  mate  for  such 
a  minting  minion.'  Spenttr.—  2.  Affectedly 
elegant 

I'll  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Stutk. 

Minclngly  (mins'ing-li),  n.lc.  I.  In  small 
parts;  not  fully;  so  as  to  curtail  Hooker. 
2.  With  a  mincing  manner ;  affectedly. 

•Aim 

Mincturiencyt  (miugk-tu'ri-en-si).  n.  Mic- 
turition. 

Mind  (mind),  n.  [A.  Sai.  mynd,  gemynd, 
mind,  thought,  intention,  also  myne,  mem- 
ory, intention;  cog.  Dan.  minde,  memory, 
remembrance;  Icel.  rnmni,  memory,  a  me- 
morial; from  a  root  man,  to  think,  seen 
also  in  mean,  to  intend ;  L.  meni,  mentis, 
mind,  mcmini,  to  remember;  Gr  menu* 
mind.  See  MAN,  MEAN.]  1.  The  intellec- 
tual or  Intelligent  power  in  man ;  the 
power  that  conceives,  judges,  reasons,  wills, 
imagines,  remembers,  or  performs  any  other 
intellectual  operation ;  the  understanding; 

t  lie  SOUL 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.        JJA,/*. 

2.  The  mind  in  any  of  its  states,  relations, 
or  functions;  (a)disposition;  cast  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

1  am  a  fellow  of  the  strangest  mititt.        Skit*. 

(6)  Reflection;  contemplation;  considera- 
tion; thoughts;  opinion. 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further 

Skat. 
I  H  show  you  my  mind.  SJtaJt. 

(c)  Inclination;  desire;  intention;  purpose; 
will.  'Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind 
with  him. '  Tennyson,  (d)  Memory;  remem- 
brance; In  the  phrases  to  call  to  mind;  to 
have,  to  keep,  to  liear  in  mind;  to  put  a 
person  in  mind  of  a  thing.  [The  phrase 
'  to  put  a  thing  into  one's  mind'  now  means 
to  suggest  a  thing  to  one;  but  Shakspere 
has  it  in  the  sense  of  to  recall  to  mind,  for 
which  we  now  use  the  last  of  the  phrases 
given  above. 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 

Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 

Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind.  Stint.] 

(e)  Courage;  spirit.  Chapman. 
[These  shades  of  meaning  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as, properly  speaking,  different  senses 
of  the  word  mind.  In  each  case  this  word  is 
used  only  in  its  strict  sense  of  the  intelligent 
principle  In  man,  and  the  modified  sense  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  phrase  in  which  it 
occurs.  Hence,  though  in  some  phrases  one 
modification  of  meaning  is  clearly  promin- 
ent, in  others  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say 
what  Is  the  precise  shade  of  meaning  in- 
tended, whether,  for  example,  purpose  or 
opinion.] — To  be  in  two  minds  about  a  thing, 
to  l>e  in  doubt 

At  first  I  waj  in  tu>o  mindi  about  taking  such  a 
liberty.  Dutna. 

—  To  have  half  a  mind  to,  to  be  pretty  much 
disposed  to;  to  have  a  certain  inclination  to. 

I  hmt  liatfa  mind  to  settle  the  question  from  this 
point.  Difttia. 

Mind  (mi  ml),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  mynan,  to  remem- 
ber, to  intend,  to  admonish;  Dan.  minde,  to 
remind ;  Icel.  minna,  to  remind,  to  recol- 
lect. See  the  noun.]  1.  To  attend  to;  to  fix 
the  thoughts  on;  to  regard  with  attention; 
to  heed;  to  notice;  to  pay  attention  to. 

Cease  to  request  me;  let  us  mind  our  way.  Drydttt. 

2.  To  attend  to  or  regard  with  submission; 
to  olwy;  as,  his  father  told  him  to  desist, 
but  he  would  not  mind  him. —3  To  bear 
in  mind;  to  recollect;  to  remember.  [Obso- 
lete and  provincial.]— 4.  To  put  in  mind; 
to  remind.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

I  do  thee  wrong  to  mintf  thee  of  ft.         Vi.r*. 
Did  he  not  mind  me  of  my  dangerT        Baxtfr. 

6.  t  To  Intend;  to  mean;  to  purpose;  to  de- 
sign. 

As  for  me,  be  sure  I  mind  no  harm 

To  thy  grave  person.  Cliafman. 

SVN.  To  notice,  mark,  regard,  observe,  obey. 
Mind  (mind),  v.i.  1.  To  be  Inclined  or  dis- 
posed; to  mean;  to  design;  to  intend  'When 
one  of  them  mindcth  to  go  into  rebellion.' 
Spenter. 

I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think.    Shale. 


«te.  f*r.  fat,  1,11;       me.  mel,  her;       pine,  pin,     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J,  8c.  try. 
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2.  To  remember;  to  have  a  recollection. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Minded  (mind'ed), a.  1.  Disposed;  inclined: 
in  this  sense  not  used  attributively.  'If 
men  were  minded  to  live  virtuously.'  Til- 
lot  son. 

Joseph  .  .  .   was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily. 
Mat.  i.  19. 

*2.  Having  a  mind:  only  in  composition;  as, 
high-minded,  low-minded,  feeble  -minded, 
sober-minded,  double-mwiderf. 

Mindedness  (mlnd'ed-nes),  n.  Disposition ; 
inclination  toward  anything:  only  in  com- 
position ;  as,  heavenly- wmirferffim.  'His- 
twici\l-)nindedness.'  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Minder  (mmd'er),  n.  [Not  one  who  minds, 
but  one  who  is  minded  or  taken  care  of.] 
Au  orphan  intrusted  by  a  poor-law  board  to 
the  care  of  a  private  person.  Dickens. 

Mindful  (mmd'ful),  a.  Attentive;  regarding 
with  care ;  bearing  in  mind ;  heedful ;  ob- 
servant. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

Ps.  viii.  4. 
I  promise  to  be  mindful  of  your  admonitions. 

Mindfully  (mind'ful-li),  adv.     Attentively; 

heedfully. 
Mindfulness  (miml'ful-nes),  n.    Attention; 

regard;  needfulness. 
Minding-school  (mmd'ing-skol),  n.  A  house 

in  which  minders  are  kept.     Dickens.    See 

MINDER. 
Mindless  (mmd'les),  a.     1.  Not  endowed 

with  mind.   '  Mindless  bodies. '  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  Stupid;  unthinking;  unaccompanied  by 
the  exercise  of  mind.     'Pronounce  thee  a 
gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave. '    Shak. 

I  must  severely  guard  my  pupils  from  the  thought 
that  sacred  rest  may  be  honourably  exchanged  for 
selfish  and  mindless  activity.  Rusk  in. 

3.  Inattentive;  heedless;  forgetful;  negli- 
gent; careless.    'Cursed  Athens,  mmdbu  of 
thy  worth.'    Shak. 

Mind-stricken t  (mind'strik-n),  a.  Moved; 
affected  in  mind.  'Mind-stricken  by  the 
beauty  of  virtue.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mine  (mm),  a.  called  sometimes  a  pronomi- 
nal adjective,  [A.  Sax.  mtn,  from  me,  with  n, 
a  genitive  or  adjective  suffix;  cog.  O.Sax. 
O.Fris.  O.H.G.  mtn,  Dan.  and  Sw.  min,  Icel. 
minn,  Goth,  meina,  D.  mijn,  G.  mein  (both 
pron.  like  mine).  My  is  a  shortened  form, 
the  n  beginning  to  be  dropped  before  con- 
sonants in  the  twelfth  century.  Comp. 
thine.]  My;  belonging  to  me.  It  was  once 
regularly  used  before  nouns  beginning  with 
vowels,  my  being  used  before  consonants. 
'  I  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity. '  Ps.  xviii. 
23.  But  this  use  is  now  archaic  or  poetical, 
my  alone  being  used  ad  jectively  with  nouns, 
and  made  to  stand  before  a  vowel  as  well  as 
before  a  consonant ;  as,  my  iniquity.  Mine 
is  now  generally  used,  similarly  to  thine, 
hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  as  equivalent  to  my 
followed  by  a  noun,  and  it  may  serve  either 
for  a  nominative  or  an  objective;  as,  his 
book  is  good,  and  so  is  mine  (that  is,  my 
book);  look  at  mine;  give  him  mine;  this 
house  of  mine.  The  last  expression  is  a  little 
peculiar.  It  means  simply  'this  my  house,' 
though  it  should  rather  mean  this  one  of 
my  houses.  So  also,  this  of  his,  this  of 

.</""/>',  (fee. 

Mine  (min),  n.  [Fr.  mine,  a  mine,  according 
to  Brachet  from  miner,  to  form  a  mine,  from 
L.  minarc,  to  drive,  to  conduct,  originally 
to  drive  (animals)  with  threats,  from  mina, 
a  threat.  ]  1.  A  subterranean  cavity  or  pas- 
sage; especially,  (a)  a  pit  or  excavation  in 
the  earth,  from  which  coal,  metallic  ores, 
and  other  mineral  substances  are  taken 
by  digging.  The  pits  £-om  which  stones 
only  are  taken  are  called  quarries.  Mines 
are  generally  denominated  from  the  sub- 
stances obtained  from  them,  as,  for  in- 
stance, gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  coal,  alum, 
salt,  mines,  &c. 

I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mint  of  gold.     Shak. 

(&)  Milit.  a  subterraneous  gallery  or  passage 
dug  under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, where  a  quantity  of  powder  or  other 
explosive  may  be  lodged  for  blowing  up  the 
works. — Common  mine  (milit.),  one  in  which 
the  radius  of  the  crater,  that  is,  the  radius  of 
the  circular  opening  produced  by  the  explo- 
sion, is  equal  to  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
that  is,  the  shortest  line  from  the  centre  of 
the  charge  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. — 
Overcharged  or  surcharged  mine,  one  that 
produces  a  crater  the  radius  of  which  is 
greater  than  the  line  of  least  resistance.— 
Undercharged  mine,  OTIP  that  produces  a 
crater  the  radius  of  which  i^  less  than  the 


line  of  least  resistance.— 2.  A  rich  source  or 
store  of  wealth  or  anything  highly  valued; 
as,  Spenser's  poems  are  a  mine  of  poetical 
imagery. 

O,  Antony,  thou  mine  of  bounty  1         SJiak. 

Mine  (min),  v.i,  pret.  &pp.  mined;  ppr.  min- 
ing. 1.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  min- 
erals, or  of  depositing  powder  or  some  other 
explosive  to  blow  up  anything. 

The  enemy  mined,  and  they  countermined. 

RateiKh. 

2.  To  form  a  subterraneous  tunnel,  gallery, 
or  hole  by  scratching ;  to  form  a  burrow  or 
lodge  in  the  earth;  to  burrow;  as,  the  sand- 
martin  has  to  mine  in  order  to  make  a  nest. 

3.  To  practise  secret  or  insidious  means  of 
injury. 

Mine  (min),  v.t.  To  dig  away  or  otherwise 
remove  the  substratum  or  foundation  from; 
to  undermine;  to  sap;  hence,  to  ruin  or 
destroy  by  alow  degrees  or  secret  means. 
'  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
infects  unseen.'  Shak.  'They  mined  the 
walls.'  Hay  ward. 

Too  lazy  to  cut  down  these  immense  trees,  the  spoil- 
ers had  mined  them,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder in  the  cavity.  Sir  lr.  Scott. 

Mine-captain  (min'kap-tan  or  nrin'kap-tin), 
n.  The  overseer  of  a  mine. 

Mine-chamber  (min'cham-ber),  n.  Milit. 
the  place  where  the  charge  is  deposited  in 
a  mine. 

Mine-dial  (min'di-al),  n.  A  kind  of  mag- 
netic compass  consisting  of  a  box  and  needle, 
used  by  miners. 

Mineont  (min'e-on),  n.  A  minion;  a  wanton. 
Spenser. 

Miner  (min'er),  n.  One  who  mines;  espe- 
cially, (a)  one  who  digs  for  metals  and  other 
minerals. 

No  good  miner  casts  away  his  mattock  because 
he  finds  a  vein  of  tough  clay  or  a  shelf  of  stone. 

Bf.  Hall. 

(6)  One  who  digs  canals  or  passages  under 
the  walls  of  a  fort,  &c.  '  Ehrenbreitstein, 
with  her  shattered  wall,  black  with  the 
miner's  blast.'  Byron. 
Mineral  (min'er-al),  n.  [Fr.  mineral,  from 
miner,  to  mine.  See  MINE.]  Any  ingredi- 
ent in  the  earth's  crust;  more  specifically,  a 
body  destitute  of  organization,  but  with  a 
definite  chemical  composition,  and  which 
naturally  exists  within  the  earth  or  at  its 
surface.  See  extract  and  MINERALOGY. 

In  the  stricter  language  of  mineralogy,  a  mineral 
species  is  a  substance  whose  form,  chemical  com- 
position, and  physical  properties  are  sufficiently  uni- 
form and  persistent  to  admit  of  identification,  as  dia- 
mond, rock-crystal,  garnet,  and  so  forth.  In  this 
sense  also  geologists  speak  of  simfle  minerals, 
meaning  thereby  the  primary  ingredients  of  rock- 
masses.  Thus  ordinary  granite,  as  a  compound  rock, 
consists  of  the  simple  minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  though,  chemically  speaking,  each  of  these  is 
composed  of  several  elementary  ingredients.  Page. 

2.  t  A  mine. 

His  very  madness,  like  some  ore 

Among  a  mitieral  of  metals  base. 

Shows  itself  pure.  Shak. 

Mineral  (min'er-al),  a.-  1.  Pertaining  to 
minerals;  consisting  of  minerals;  as,  the 
•mineral  kingdom. 

There  is  little  resemblance  between  a  piece  of  a 
mineral  substance  found  in  the  earth,  and  a  plough, 
an  axe,  or  a  saw.  y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Impregnated  with  minerals  or  mineral 
matter;  as,  mineral  waters:  a  mineral  spring. 
—Mineral  acids,  a  name  given  to  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  —Mineral 
adipocere.  See  under  ADIPOCERE. — Mineral 
black,  a  native  oxide  of  carbon,  one  variety 
of  which  is  known  as  black  ochre. —Mineral 
caoutchouc,  a  variety  of  bitumen,  interme- 
diate between  the  harder  and  softer  kinds. 
It  sometimes  much  resembles  india-rubber 
in  its  softness  and  elasticity,  and  hence  its 
name.  It  occurs  near  Castleton  in  Derby- 
shire. Also  called  Elaterite.  —  Mineral 
chameleon,  a  manganesate  of  potash,  so 
called  from  the  variety  of  colours  which 
its  aqueous  solution  successively  exhibits. 
See  under  CHAMELEON. — Mineral  charcoal, 
a  fibrous  variety  of  non- bituminous  min- 
eral coal—  Mineral  cotton,  a  fibre  formed 
by  allowing  a  jet  of  steam  to  escape 
through  a  stream  of  liquid  slag,  by  which 
the  slag  is  blown  into  fine  white  threads, 
sometimes  2  or  3  feet  in  length.  It  is  a 
poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  is  therefore 
suggested  as  a  covering  for  steam-boilers 
ami  pipes.  E.  H.  Knight. — Mineral  green, 
carbonate  of  copper.  —  Mineral  kingdom, 
that  grand  division  of  natural  objects  which 
includes  minerals  or  inorganic  bodies,  and 
of  which  mineralogy  is  the  science.  — Mineral 


oil.  See  PETROLEUM.—  Mineral  pitch,  a  solid 
softish  bitumen.  —  Mineral  salt,  a  salt  of  a 
mineral  acid. — Mineral  solution,  arsenical 
liquor,  or  liquor  potasssearsenitis.— 3/tm'rni 
tar,  bitumen  of  a  tarry  consistence. — Min- 
eral waters,  a  term  applied  to  certain  spring 
waters,  containing  so  large  a  portion  of 
foreign  matters  "as  to  be  unfit  for  ordinary 
use.  The  ingredients  contained  in  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  springs  of  this  country  are: 
gases,  carbonates,  sulphates,  muriates, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  silica.  Mineral  waters 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  prepared  artificially. 

—  Mineral  wax.  Same  as  Ozocerite  (which 
see). — Mineral  weed,  a  plant  found  wild 
in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  America,  so 
called  because  it  is  supposed  to  grow  on 
spots  where  there  is  lead  underneath. — 
Mineral  yellow,  or  patent  yellow,  a  com- 
pound of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead,  ob- 
tained by. digesting  powdered  litharge  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  washing,  drying, 
and  fusing  the  product.  It  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. 

Mineralist  (min'er-al-ist),  n.  One  skilled  in 
or  concerned  about  minerals.  Boyle;  Wood- 
ward. 

Mineralization  (niin'er-al-iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  or  process  of  mineralizing;  the  pro- 
cess of  converting  or  being  converted  into  a 
mineral,  as  vegetable  matter  into  coal,  ani- 
mal fibre  into  adipocere,  or  a  metal  into  an 
oxide,  sulphuret,  or  other  ore.  Page. 

Mineralize  (min'er-al-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
mineralized;  ppr.  mineralizing.  To  convert 
into  a  mineral;  to  give  mineral  properties 
or  characteristics  to;  to  reduce  to  a  min- 
eral form;  to  impregnate  with  mineral  sub- 
stance; as,  to  mineralize  vegetable  matter 
into  coal. 

In  these  caverns  the  bones  are  not  mineralized. 
Bitckland. 

Mineralize  (min'er-al-iz),  v.i.  To  go  on  a 
mineralogical  excursion;  to  make  an  excur- 
sion with  the  view  of  collecting  minerals. 

Mineralizer  (min'er-al-iz-erXw.  A  substance 
or  agent  that  mineralizes;  a  substance  that 
combines  with  a  metal  to  form  an  ore. 

Mineralogic  (min'er-a-loj"ik),  a.  Same  as 
Mineralogical. 

Mineralogical  (min'er-a-loj"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  mineralogy  or  the  science  of 
minerals;  as,  a  mineralogical  table. 

Mineralogically  (min'er-a-loj"ik-al-Ii),  adv. 
According  to  the  principles  of,  or  with  re- 
ference to  mineralogy. 

Mineralogist(inin-er-al'o-Jist),n.  l.One  who 
is  versed  in  the  science  of  minerals,  or  one 
who  treats  or  discourses  of  the  properties  of 
mineral  bodies.— 2.  A  name  frequently  given 
to  a  shell  of  the  genus  Phorus,  from  pieces 
of  stone  of  various  kinds  becoming  attached 
to  it. 

Mineralogy  (min-er-al'o-ji),  n.  [Mineral, 
and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  teaches  us  to  characterize,  dis- 
tinguish, and  classify  them  according  to 
their  properties.  It  comprehends  the  study 
or  science  of  all  inorganic  substances  in  the 
earth  or  on  its  surface.  As  distinguished 
from  geology,  mineralogy  deals  with  the 
various  mineral  bodies  as  separate  con- 
stituents of  the  earth's  crust,  and  examines 
their  properties  as  such,  while  peolngy 
treats  them  in  the  aggregate,  as  building 
up  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  as  forming 
masses  and  presenting  phenomena  that 
have  a  history  to  be  investigated.  Minerals 
may  be  described  and  classified  either  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  chemical  composition, 
their  crystallographic  forms,  or  their  phy- 
sical properties  of  hardness,  fracture,  colour, 
lustre,  <fec.,  or  a  combination  of  all,  and 
thus  various  systems  of  classification  have 
been  adopted. 

Mineral-surveyor  (min'er-al-ser-va'er),  n. 
A  surveyor  of  mines;  one  who  understands 
the  probable  value  of  lodes  and  their  facili- 
ties for  working. 

Minerva  (mi-ner'va),  n.  [L.,  from  root  of 
mens,  mind;  Skr.  men,  man,  to  think.]  In 
Rom.  myth,  one  of  the  three  chief  divini- 
ties to  whom  a  common  temple  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  Capitoline  hill,  Jupiter  and 
Juno  being  the  other  two.  She  was  re- 
garded as  a  virgin,  and  as  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  the  supreme  god,  and  was  hence  in 
later  times  identified  by  the  Romans  with 
the  Greek  goddess  Athene,  or  Pallas  Athene, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  of  war,  and  of  the 
liberal  arts,  and  was  represented,  like  her, 
as  a  virgin,  with  a  grave  and  noble  counte- 
nance, armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and  spear. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      S,  go;      j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w.  trig;     \vh,  wAig;      7.h,  azure.— See  KKV. 
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wearing  long  full  drapery,  and  on  her  breast 
the  agts,  with  a  border  of  serpent*,  unl  the 
head  of  Medina  In  the  centre.  Bee  cat  under 

I'M.  LAS. 

Minerva-press  (mi  nerVa-pre*).  n.  The 
name  of  a  printing-press  formerly  in  Lead- 
t-nhall  Street,  London ;  also  given  to  a  class 
•  it  maudlin,  ultra-sentimental  novels,  pul>- 
1  -lied  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  years  ago 
til  this  press,  and  to  other  productions  of 
-miilar  character.  These  novels  were  re- 
in irkable  for  their  complicated  pints,  anil 
especially  for  the  labyrinths  of  dirti 
Into  which  the  hero  and  heroine  became 
involred  before  they  could  get  married  to 
each  other. 

Minever  (min'6-ver),  n.    Same  as  Jfim'tw. 

Mlng.t  Mlnget  (ming,  minj),  t.t.  I  To  mix; 

I ingle,    i  To  mingle  up  in  conversation; 

t"  mention. 

CouM  never  man  work  thee  a  woner  shame 
Than  once  to  mmge  thy  father's  odious  name. 
Hf.  Halt. 

Mingle  (mlng^l),  t>.f.  pret  &  pp  mingled; 
|p]ir.  mingling  |O.  E.  meng,  muig,  A.  Sax. 
ni'-iiyan,  to  mix,  with  dim.  term.  U;  cog. 
D.  mengen.  and  mengelen,  G.  mengen,  men- 

C'  ,  Icel   mnuja.   to  mingle:  O.  menqe, 
nuinge,  a  multitude;  E  among. )   1.  To 
mix  up  together  so  as  to  form  one  whole ; 
to  blend;  to  compound;  to  combine;  as.  to 
mingle  liquors  of  different  kinds.     '  Milk 
and   hi. KM!  being  mingled  both  together.' 
Shot 
So  there  was  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  the  hail. 

1    x    ix.  -4 

2.  To  join  in  mutual  intercourseor  in  society. 

The  holy  seed  have  mingtej  themselves  with  the 
people  of  those  Unds.  Ezra  IK.  i  - 

They  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown, 
As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land.       Sir  If.  Srett. 

3.  To  debase  by  mixture. 

The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingtett 
imperfect  virtue.  Rogers. 

Mingle  (mlng'glX  r.i.  To  be  mixed;  to  be 
IT  become  united  with.  '  And  mingle  with 
the  English  epicures.'  Stiak. 

She.  when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs,  stippress*d 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 

Addison. 

Mingle  (mlng'gl),  u.  Mixture;  medley; 
promiscuous  man. 

1  le  was  not  sad.  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  him.    He  was  not  merry. 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  l.iy 
In  I'KVI't.  with  his  joy;  but  between  both. 
O  hCAvnly  mingle!  Shalt. 

Mlngleable  (ming'gl-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  mingled.  [Rare.] 

Merely  by  the  fire,  quicksilver  may,  in  convenient 
vessels.  .  .  .  be  reduced  into  a  thin  liquor  like  water, 
and  mingleaedt  with  it.  Roylt. 

Mlngledly  (mlng'gliMi),  ado.    Confusedly. 

Mingle-mangle  (mlnnl-maiig'gl),  ».  [A 
reduplication  of  mingtf. ]  A  medley;  u 
hotch-potch.  '  Made  a  mingle-mangle  and 
a  hotch-potch  of  it.'  Lalimer. 

Minglement  (ming'gl  ment).  n.  Act  of 
minting:  state  of  being  mixed.  [Rare.] 

Mlngler  (mlng'glarjt  ».    One  that  mingles. 

MbtfreUan  (ming  gre'H-an),  n.  1.  A  native 
or  Inhabitant  of  Mingrrlia.  —  2  One  of  a 
sect  of  Greek  Christians  inhabiting  Min- 
tcrelia,  who,  among  other  peculiarities,  re- 
frain from  baptizing  their  children  till  their 
eighth  year  They  are  followers  of  Cyrillus 
and  Methodius. 

Minlardl  (mln'yerd).  a.  Same  as  Migniard. 

Minlardlze  i  (miu'yerd-lz),  n   and  r.(.    See 

MlllMAKIHSR 

Miniate  (mln'i-atX  r.(.  [From  I,  mim'o.  win- 
mfum.from  minium,  red-lead  orvermillon.) 
To  paint  or  tinge  with  red -lead  or  ver- 
milion. 

All  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  test  are  miit- 
t.ittet  with  a  pen.  '1  ll'.trt,,, 

Miniate  (mln'l-at),  a.  In  h,,t.  of  the  colour 
->f  minium  or  vermilion. 

Miniature  (min'i-tur),  n.  [It.  rniniafura,  a 
painting  such  as  those  used  to  ornament 
man uscrlpts, hence,  arcry  small-sized  paint- 
ing, from  miniarc,  to  write  with  minium  or 


re<l  lead,  this  pigment  being  much  used  In 
Ihc  ornamenting  of  old  manuscripts.    See 
MIMATK  |    i.  A  painting,  generally  a  por- 
trait of  very  small  dimensions,  usually  exe- 
"it'-d  In  water-colours,  but  sometimes  in  oil 
"n  lv..ry,  vi  -1111111,  or  paper  of  a  thick  and  fine  ! 
quality;  an,  she  had  a  miniature  of  her 
huslmml;  hence,  anything  represented  on  a  < 
greatly  reduced  scale. 

The  water,  with  twentv  bubbles,  not  content  to  ' 
i?7  '•«  Picture  of  their  face  in  Urge,  would  in  each 
of  these  bubkks  set  forth  the  miniature  of  them 

Sir  F  Sutnty.       | 

F4te.  f»r,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine. 


Traced?  U  the  miniature  of  human  life;  an  epic 
poem  u  the  draught  at  length.  Dryaen. 

2.  Greatly  reduced  scale,  style,  or  form. 

We  may  reasonably  presume  it  (Eden)  to  have 
been  the  earth  in  miniature.  Bf.  Harm. 

S  t  Red  letter;  lettering  in  red-lead  or  ver- 
milion for  distinctness,    llicket     Hence 
4.  t  Distinctive  or  particular  trait  of  feature. 

There's  no  inintjtnrr 
III  her  fair  fare  but  is  a  copious  theme.    Afassiiiger. 

Miniature  (min'i-tur).  a.  On  a  small  scale; 
much  reduced  from  natural  size. 

Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow, 

And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow.         Gay, 

Miniature  (min'i-tur),  v.t.  To  represent  or 
depict  on  a  small  scale.  [Rare.] 

Miniaturist  (min'i-tur-iBt),  n.  One  who 
paints  miniatures. 

Minibus  (min'1-bus),  n.  (From  L.  minor, 
less,  with  the  term,  of  omniotu.]  A  light 
sort  of  vehicle  or  carriage  to  accommodate 
four  persons,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  used 
for  conveying  persons  short  distances. 

Minie-ball  (min'i-bal),  n.  A  ball  or  bullet 
for  a  minie-rine. 

Minle-rlfle  (min'i-ri-fl),  n.  A  rifle  Invented 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  JUinU.  See 
RIFLE. 

Minikin  (min'i-kin).  n.  [A  kind  of  dim.  of 
minion,  or  at  any  rate  of  same  origin.]  i.  A 
small  sort  of  pins.  —2.  A  darling;  a  favourite; 
a  minion. 

Minikin  (min'l-kin),  a  Small;  diminutive: 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  in  slight 
contempt. 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minitin  mouth, 

Tby  sheep  shall  take  no  liann.  Sftai. 

Minim  (iiiin'iMi),  ft.  [Fr.  minimi,  L.  mini- 
mum, t  In-  least.]  1.  A  little  man  or  being; 
a  dwarf. 

Not  all 

Minimi  of  nature,  some  of  serpent  kind. 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence.       Milton. 

2.  One  of  a  certain  reformed  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, founded   by  St.   Francis  of  1'aula 
in  Calabria  in  1473.— 3.  A  note  in 
music,  equal  in  time  to  half  a  semi-    — — — 
breve  or  two  crotchets. — 4.  t  A  short       ^ 
poem.    Spen*er.—&.  A  small  fish;  a    - 
minnow.  —  0.  The    smallest   liquid  Minim. 
measure,    generally    regarded    as 
about  equalf  to  one  drop.   The  fluid  drachm 
is  divided  into  sixty  minims.— 7.  A  smull 
kind  of  type,  minion.    Johnson. 

Minim  (min'im).  a.    Very  little.    K.  Drake 

Mlulment  (min'i-ment),  n.  A  title-deed  or 
other  record;  a  muniment. 

Minlmentt  (min'i-ment),  n.  [From  L.  7ni»i- 
mum,  the  least.)  A  jewel;  a  trinket.  Spen- 
tter. 

Minimize  (mln'im-Iz).  ».t  To  reduce  to  a 
minimum,  or  the  smallest  possible  propor- 
tion or  part;  as,  so  many  precautions  were 
taken  that  the  danger  was  mniimiierl. 

Minimum  (min'i-mum),  n  [L  ]  The  small- 
est amount  or  degree ;  the  least  quantity 
assignable  in  a  given  case:  opposed  to  Mm:ri- 
irtum.—  Minimum  thermometer,  a  thermo- 
meter so  constructed  as  to  indicate  the 
lowest  temperature  during  a  day,  or  during 
any  given  space  of  time,  or  since  its  last  ad- 
justment 

Minimus  (min'l-mus),  n.  [I,.]  A  being  of 
the  smallest  size. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf. 
You  mOamiUt  of  liind'ring  knot-grass  made.  Sh.it:. 

Mining  (min'ing),  p.  and  a.  1  Of  burrowing 
habits;  as,  the  rabbit  is  a  mining  animal.— 
2.  Insidious;  working  by  underhand  means. 

Mining  fraud  sh.ill  find  no  way  to  creep 
Into  their  fenced  ears  with  grave  advice. 

SactvUlt. 

Minion  (min'yon).  n.  [Fr.  mignon,  It.  mi- 
gnone,  a  darling,  from  O.H.O.  minni,  min- 
nia,  love  )  1. 1  A  favourite;  a  darling.  'God's 
disciple  and  his  dearest  minion.'  Sylvester. 

2.  An  unworthy  favourite;  one  who  gains 
favours  by  flattery  or  mean  adulation;  a 
servile  dependent;  a  creature.  "The  drowsy 
tyrant  by  his  minions  led. '    Sictft. 

Edward  sent  an  army  into  Ireland,  not  for  con. 
quest,  but  to  guard  the  person  of  his  minimi.  Piers 
Gaveston.  sir  j.  Davits. 

3.  A  small  kind  of  printing  types.    In  size 
it  Is  lietween  nonpareil  and  brevier.  —4.  t  An 
ancient  piece  of  ordnance  of  small  size 
having  a  bore  of  3J  inches. 

Load  me  but  these  two  minions  in  the  chase  there 
Scan.  cV  ft. 

Minion  t  (mln'yonX  a.  Fine;  trim;  dainty; 
•mall;  delicate.  '  Their  curious  singing  and 
'  dancing.'  Fryth. 

Minion  (min'yon),  n.  The  siftlngs  of  iron- 
stone after  calcination  at  the  Iron  furnaces 
Weale. 


Minlonette  (mln-yon-ef),  n.  [Dim.  of 
minion]  A  small  fancy  type.  S.B.Knlfkt. 

Minloningt  (niin'yon-ing),  71.  Kind  treat- 
ment. '  Sweet  behaviour  and  soft  minion- 
ing. '  tnarntun. 

Minionlike,  Mlnionly  (min'yoii-lik,  min'- 
yon-li),  adv.  1.  Like  a  minion.— 2.  t  Finely; 
daintily. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 
great  grandfather's  English,  who  had  more  care  to 
do  well  than  to  speak  minionlikt.  Camaen. 

Mlalonshlp(min'yoii-shlp),n.  State  of  being 
a  minion,  llowell. 

Minlous  (mln'l-us),  a.  [From  L.  minium, 
red-lead.]  Of  the  colour  of  red-lead  or  ver- 
milion. 'A  red  and  miniou*  tincture.'  Sir 
T.  Itroume. 

Mlnish  t  (min'ish),  v.t.     [From  O.Fr.  menu- 
tier,  menuitier,  to  lessen  or  diminish,  from 
II     tnintitiare,    to  make  small,  from   I. 
t    minuru*,  minute,  minuo,  to  lessen,  root  m  in 
In  minor,  less.  Hence  diminish.]  To  lessen; 
|    to  diminish. 

Ye  shall  not  miniifi  aught  from  \ourbricksofyour 
daily  task.  Ex.  V.  19. 

Minishmentt  (min'ish-ment),  n.  The  act 
of  diminishing;  diminution. 

Minister  (min'is-ter),  n.  [L.  minuter,  from 
minor,  nuiiut,  less;  as  maguler,  master, 
from  magit,  more.  See  MINOR.)  1.  One  who 
acts  under  the  authority  of  another;  a  sub- 
ordinate to  another;  a  servant;  an  attend- 
ant 

Mnses  rose  up  and  his  minister  Joshua.  Ex.xxiv  i^. 
Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 

your  minister.  Mat.  XX.  36. 

Oh!  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister.        B}to-t. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  king  or  prince  Intrusts 
the  direction  of  affairs  of  state;  one  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  government;  as, 
a  minister  of  state ;  the  prime  minister  — 

3.  A  delegate;  an  ambassador;  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court. 

4.  The  pastor  of  a  church  duly  authorized 
or  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  and  ad- 
minister  the  sacraments.— Minuter's  rental, 
in  Scots  law,  the  rental  of  the  parish  lodged 
by  the  minister  in  a  process  of  augmenta- 
tion and  locality. —SYN.  Servant,  attendant, 
delegate,  ambassador,  clergyman,  parson, 
priest 

Minister  (min'is-ter),  t.t.  [L.  mtuufro,  from 
minuter.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  give;  to 
afford;  to  supply.  [Obsolescent.] 

Now  he  that  tninistereth  seed  to  the  sower  doth 
minister  bread  for  your  food.  a  Cor.  ix.  10. 

2. t  To  perform;  to  render.    [Rare.] 

If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin-knot  before 

All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 

With  full  and  holy  rile  be  ministererl. 

No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 

To  make  tins  contract  grow.  Sha*. 

S.t  To  administer  medically. 

When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills, 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you.          .S7/,r*. 

Minister  (min'is-ter),  r.i.  1.  To  act  as  a 
minister  or  attendant;  to  attend  and  serve; 
to  perform  service  in  any  office,  sacred  or 
secular. 

I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to 
minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.  Ex.  xxix.  44. 

2  To  afford  supplies;  to  give  things  need- 
ful ;  to  supply  the  means  of  relief ;  to  fur- 
nish remedies  or  afford  means  of  alleviation 
of  a  disease. 

When  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or  athlrst,  or  a 
stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not 
minister  unto  theef  Mat.  xxv.  44. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased!   S*«*. 

Ministerial  (mln-is-te'ri-al).  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  ministry  or  the  performance  of  ser- 
vice; attending  for  service;  attendant:  act- 
Ing  at  command;  subservient;  subsidiary; 
conducive;  tending  to  promote  or  advance. 
'Enlight'ning  spirits  anil  minuter  in!  flames.' 
/•rior. 

We  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  uses  of  conversa- 
tion which  are  ministerial  to  intellectual  culture. 
/V  Quinrey. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  ministry  or  to  ministers 
of  state;  pertaining  to  executive  offices,  as 
distinct  from  judicial. 

For  the  ministerial  offices  In  court  there  must  be 
an  eye  to  them.  Bacon. 

Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  Mlents  distinguished 
the  ministerial  benches  Ktirte. 

3.  Sacerdotal;  pertaining  to  ministers  of  the 
gospel ;  as,  ministerial  garments ;  ministe- 
rial duties. 

Genuine  ministerial  prudence  keeps  back  no  im- 
portant truth,  listens  to  no  compromise  with  sin.  con- 
nives at  no  fashionable  vice,  crinircs  l>cf..re  no  lordly 
worldling.  //.  Humphrey. 


pin:       note.  not.  move:       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;        U,  8c.  almne;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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SYN.  Official,  clerical,  priestly,  sacerdotal, 
ecclesiastical. 

Ministerialist  (mln-ls-Wrl-al-lstX  n.  Tn 
politic*,  a  supporter  of  Hie  ministry  in  office. 

Ministerially  (min-is-te'ri-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
ministerial  manner  or  character.  'Minis- 
terially or  in  the  capacity  of  a  mediator/ 
Wnterland. 

Ministering  (min'is-ter-ing),  p.  and  a.  At- 
tending and  serving  as  a  subordinate  agent; 
serving  under  superior  authority;  perform- 
ing personal  services;  tending. 

O.  Woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy.  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  licht  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  !       Sir  If.  Scoff. 

Ministery  (min'is-ter-i).  Same  as  Ministry. 
Sir  K.  Di$by. 

Ministracyt  (min'is-tra-si),n.  Ministration. 
Wickliff*. 

Ministral  (min'is-tral),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
minister.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 

Ministrant  (min'is-trant),  a.  [L.  ministrans, 
ministrantis,  pp.  of  minitttro,  to  minister.] 
Performing  service  as  a  minister;  attendant 
on  service;  acting  under  command.  'Prince- 
doms and  dominations  ministrant.'  M'dton. 

Ministrant  (min'is-trant),  n.  Servant;  at- 
tendant. 'To  make  all  that  life  borrows 
from  grace  and  beauty  your  ministrant.' 
Lord  Lytton. 

Ministration  (min-is-tra'shon),  n.  [L.  miti- 
tetratio,  ministrationis,  from  ministro,  to 
serve.  See  MINISTER.]  1.  The  act  of  per- 
forming service  as  a  subordinate  agent; 
agency;  intervention  for  aid  or  service. 
'Because  their  widows  were  neglected  iu 
the  daily  ministration.'  Acts  vi.  1. — 
2.  Office  of  a  minister;  service;  ecclesiastical 
function.  'As  soon  as  the  days  of  his  min- 
istration were  accomplished.'  Luke  i.  23. 

Ministrative  (min'is-trat-iv),  a.  Affording 
M-rvice;  assisting. 

Ministreft  n.  An  officer  of  justice.  Chau- 
cer. 

MinistreSS  (min'is-tres),  n.  A  female  that 
ministers.  '  The  lovely  ministrcss  of  trutli 
and  good.'  Akenside. 

Ministry  (min'is-tri),  n.  [L.  minifterium. 
See  MINISTER.]  1.  The  act  of  ministering; 
service;  aid;  interposition;  instrumentality. 

He  directs  the  affairs  of  this  world  by  the  ordinary 
ministry  of  second  causes.  Atterbury. 

To  this  culminating  point,  therefore,  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  I  attained,  as  I  did  to  every  tomb 
of  importance  in  Venice,  by  the  ministry  of  such 
ancient  ladders  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  sacristan's 
keeping.  Rttskin. 

2.  The  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel;  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion; service  in  sacred  things;  as,  to  enter 
the  ministry. 

Saint  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel.  Locke. 

3.  Persons  who  compose  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  a  state;  the  body  of  ministers  of 
state.— 4.  Duration  of  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter, civil  or  ecclesiastical;  as,  the  war  with 
France  was  during  the  ministry  of  Pitt. — 
5.  Business;  employment;  profession.  [Rare.  ] 

He  abhorred  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms.  Dryden. 

Ministryship  (mlu'is-tri-ship),  n.  The  of- 
fice of  a  minister;  ministry.  Swift.  [Rare.] 

Minium  (min'i-um),  n.  [L.]  Red  oxide  of 
kj;id  (Pb3O4),  produced  by  maintaining  the 
pi'otoxide  (litharge)  at  a  low  red  heat  for 
some  time  in  presence  of  air. 

Miniver  (min'i-ver),  n.  [O.Fr.  menuver, 
vtenuueir,  menuvair,  a  grayish  fur — menu 
(L.  minutus),  small,  and  vair,  fur.]  The  Si- 
berian squirrel,  which  has  fine  white  fur; 
also  the  fur  itself.  Spelled  also  Minever. 

Me  lists  not  tell  of  ouches  rare. 

Of  marbles  green,  and  braided  hair, 

And  kirtles  furred  with  miniver.    Sir  It'.  Scott. 

Mink  (mingle),  n.  An  American  and  Euro- 
pean quadruped,  allied  to  the  polecat  and 
weasel  (Putorius  Vison  or  Lutreola).  It  is 
semi-aquatic,  burrowing  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  ponds,  living  on  frogs,  crayfishes, 
and  fishes,  which  it  pursues  in  the  water. 
It  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  musk,  and  its 
fur  is  in  considerable  request.  The  European 
and  American  minks  are  by  some  regarded 
as  distinct  species.  It  is  also  called  Minx 
and  Minx-otter. 

Minnesinger  (min'ne-sing-6r),  n.  [O.G. 
in  tune,  friendship,  love,  and  singer,  a  singer.  ] 
One  of  a  class  of  early  German  lyric  poets 
and  singers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  so  called  from  love  being  the  chief 
theme  of  their  poems.  The  body  was  com- 


posed chiefly  or  exclusively  of  men  of  noble 
descent,  comprising  knights,  nobles,  princes, 
and  even  emperors.  They  sung  their  pieces 
to  their  own  accompaniment  on  the  viol, 
and  often  engaged  in  poetical  contests  for  ! 
the  gratification  of  princes  and  ladies  of  the  ' 
court.  Their  songs  are  mostly  in  the  Swa-  ' 
bian  dialect,  which  during  the  brilliant  days 
of  the  house  of  Swabia  was  the  court  lan- 
guage of  Germany.  The  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  their  songs  was  compiled  by 
Riidiger  von  Manesse, burgomaster  of  Zurich 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  consists  of  from  1400  to  1500  pieces. 
The  minnesingers  gave  way  to  the  master- 
singers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. See  MASTER-SINGER. 

Minnie  (min'i),  n.  An  infantine  word  for 
mother.  [Scotch.  ] 

Minnow  (min'6),  n.  f Perhaps  from  Fr. 
menu(L.  minutits),  small,  or  shortened  from 
such  forms  as  Prov.  E.  minim,  mennam, 
Sc.  minnan,  from  L.  minimum,  smallest;  in 
any  case  from  a  widely-spread  root  meaning 
small.  See  MINOR.]  A  species  of  cyprinoid 
fish,  the  Leuciscus  phoxinus  (Cuv.),  and  the 
smallest  British  species  of  that  family.  It 
inhabits  fresh-water  streams.  In  America 
the  name  is  given  to  the  Phoxinus  Icevis. 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  miimtnvst      Sftafc. 

Minor  (mi'nor),  a.  [L.  minor,  smaller;  with- 
out a  positive,  and  serving  as  the  compara- 
tive of  parvus,  small.  From  a  root  min, 
small,  found  in  several  of  the  Aryan  tongues; 
comp.  A.  Sax.  minsian,  to  lessen;  Dan.  Sw. 
mindre,  Icel.  minni,  G.  minder,  less;  Ir.  and 
Gael.  mint  small,  fine ;  Gr.  minytho,  to 
lessen.]  1.  Less;  smaller:  used  relatively, 
and  opposed  to  major;  as,  the  minor  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  the  minor  (as  op- 
posed to  the  major)  axis  of  an  ellipse;  he 
also  was  guilty,  but  in  a  minor  degree. 

They  altered  this  custom  from  cases  of  high  con- 
cernment to  the  most  trivial  debates,  the  minor  part 
ordinarily  entering  their  protest.  Clarendon. 

2.  Absolutely  small;  petty;  unimportant;  in- 
considerable; not  principal;  as,»(t/iorfaults; 
minor  considerations;  minor  points  in  an 
argument.  'Pettyerrors  and  minor  lapses.' 
Sir  T.  Browne.  '  The  suppression  or  subtle 
hinting  of  minor  details.'  Dr.  Caird.—  3.  In 
music,  less  by  a  lesser  semitone:  a  term  used 
to  distinguish  the  mode  or  key  having  a 
minor  third  above  the  tonic  or  key-note.  It 
is  also  applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intervals. 
The  minor  third  comprises  a  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone A,C ;  while  the  major  third  is  composed 
of  two  whole  tones  C,  E. — Minor  key,  in 
music,  that  key  or  arrangement  of  tones  and 
semitones  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
major  key  by  having  a  minor  third  instead 
of  a  major  third  from  the  tonic  or  key-note. 
It  is  adapted  to  solemn  and  mournful  sub- 
jects.— Minor  term,  in  logic,  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  categorical  syllogism.— 
Minor  premiss,  that  which  contains  the 
minor  term. 

Minor  (mi'nor),  n.  1.  A  person  of  either 
sex  under  age;  one  under  a  certain  age,  and 
thereby  legally  incapacitated  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  certain  acts;  one  who  is  under  the 
authority  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  or 
who  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  make  con- 
tracts and  manage  his  own  property.  Tech- 
nically minor  is  a  Scots  law  term,  ancfwhen 
used  in  contradistinction  to  pupil  signifies 
a  person  above  the  age  of  pupillarity  (twelve 
in  females,  and  fourteen  in  males)  and  un- 
der that  of  majority,  which  in  both  sexes  is 
twenty-one  years.  The  technical  term  in 
England  is  infant,  but  minor  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  general  literature.  '  When 
the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one.'  Pope. 
2.  In  logic,  the  minor  term,  or  the  minor 
premiss.  See  under  the  adjective.— 3.  In 
music,  the  minor  key.  See  under  the  ad- 
jective.—4.  A  Minorite;  a  Franciscan  friar. 

Minoratet  (mi'nor-at),  v.t.  To  diminish. 
Glanville. 

Minoration  t  (ml-no-ra'shon),  n.  A  lessen- 
ing; diminution. 

We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our  de- 
generated integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our 
offences.  5i>  T.  Browne. 

Minoress  (mi'nor-es),  n.  A  female  under 
;ige. 

Minorite  (mi'nor-it),  n.  A  Franciscan  friar. 
Minority  (mi-nor'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  minority, 
from  L.  minor.  See  MINOR.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  minor  or  smaller. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
minority,  a  smallness  in  the  exclusion. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  minor  or  not  come 


of  age,  and  therefore  legally  incapacitated 
for  the  performance  of  certain  acts.  See 
MINOR,  n. — 3.  The  period  or  interval  before 
one  is  of  full  age,  generally  the  period  from 
birth  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  Scots 
law,  the  interval  between  pupillarity  and 
majority.  The  minority  of  the  sovereign  in 
this  country  is  understood  to  terminate  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  —  4.  The  smaller 
number  out  of  a  whole  divided  into  two, 
as  in  a  parliamentary  division:  opposed  to 
majority.  Thus  we  say,  the  minority  was 
large;  A.  B.  was  in  the  minority;  the  minor- 
ity must  be  ruled  by  the  majority. 

Minor  ship  (nri'uor-ship),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  minor. 

Minotaur  (min'6-tar),  n.  [From  Minos,  an 
ancient  Cretan  lawgiver,  and  Gr.  tauros,  a 
bull,  because  the  minotaur  is  said  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae,wifeof  Minos, 
and  a  bull.]  In  Greek  myth,  a  monster 
fabled  to  have  had  the  body  of  a  man,  with 
the  head  of  a  bull,  and  to  have  fed  on 
human  flesh,  on  which  account  Minos  shut 
him  up  in  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus,  and  at 
first  exposed  to  him  criminals,  but  after- 
wards youths  and  maidens  yearly  sent  from 
Athens  as  a  tribute.  He  was  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Minster  (min'ster),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mymter,  a 
monastery,  the  church  attached  to  a  monas- 
tery (G.  miinster,  D.  monster),  from  L.  mon- 
asterium,  a  monastery.  See  MONASTERY.] 
Originally,  a  monastery ;  afterwards,  the 
church  of  a  monastery;  a  cathedral  church. 
Both  in  Germany  and  England  this  title  is 
given  to  several  large  cathedrals;  as,  York 
minster;  the  minster  of  Strasburg,  &c.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  names  of  several  places 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  monastery ;  as, 
Westminster,  Leominster,  &c.  , 

Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  king  whose  hymns 
Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  than  all. 

Tennyson. 

Minstrel  (mln'strel),  «.  [O.Fr.  menestrel, 
from  L.  L.  ministrellus,  a  harper,  a  dim.  from 
L.  minister  t  a  servant,  attendant— properly 
one  who  ministered  to  the  amusement  of 
the  rich  by  music  or  jesting.]  A  singer  and 
musical  performer  on  instruments.  In  the 
middle  ages  minstrels  were  a  class  of  men 
who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
music,  and  sang  to  the  harp  or  other  instru- 
ment verses  composed  by  themselves  or 
others.  They  also  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action, 
and  to  have  practised  such  various  means 
of  diverting  as  were  admired  in  those  rude 
times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined 
entertainment.  These  arts  rendered  them 
extremely  popular  and  acceptable  in  Eng- 
land and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
person  of  the  minstrel  was  sacred ;  his  pro- 
fession was  a  passport;  he  was  'high  placed 
in  hall,  a  welcome  guest;'  no  high  scene  of 
festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was 
not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  the  minstrel's 
talents.  So  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
existed  the  minstrels  were  protected  and 
caressed,  because  their  songs  tended  to  do 
honour  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times, 
and  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit.  They 
afterwards  sank  to  so  low  a  level  as  to  be 
classed,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  beggars  and  vagabonds. 

Minstrelsy  (min'strel-si),  n.     l.f  Musical 
instruments  used  by  minstrels. 
For  sorrow  of  which  he  broke  his  minslrelsy. 
both  harp  and  lute,  gittern  and  sawtry.     Chaucer, 

2.  The  arts  and  occupation  of  minstrels ; 
music ;  song,  especially  song  accompanied 
by  instruments. — 3.  A  number  of  minstrels 
or  musicians. 

Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he, 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy.      Sir  ff.  Scoff. 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy.  Coleridge. 

4.  A  body  of  songs,  or  of  ballad  poetry  suited 
for  singing ;  as,  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border. 

Mint  (mint),  n.  [0,E.  mint,  mynt,  munet, 
A.  Sax.  mynet,  money,  coin,  mynet-smiththe, 
a  money-smithy,  a  mint,  from  L.  inoneta, 
the  mint,  money,  coin,  from  Afoneta,  a  sur- 
name of  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at  Rome 
money  was  coined,  from  moneo,  to  remind  ; 
so  also  D.  munt,  G.  munze,  Dan.  mynt,  coin, 
are  from  the  Latin.  Money  is  from  the 
same  word,  through  the  French.]  1.  The 
place  where  money  is  coined  by  public  au- 
thority. In  Great  Britain  formerly  there 
was  a  mint  in  almost  every  county;  but  the 
privilege  of  coining  is  now  considered  as  a 
royal  prerogative  in  this  country,  and  as 


ch,  c7iuin;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g, 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh.  azure.  —See  KEY. 


MINT 

the  pr«rog»U»e  of  the  sovereign  power  In 
other  coontria.  Tim  only  mint  now  to 
Great  Britain  Is  on  tlie  Tower  Hill,  London. 
-Matter  <tf  Ou  Mint,  an  officer  in  the  fcng- 
11. ti  administration  who  preildeil  over  the 
mint  The  office  has  been  abolished,  the 
mint  beinK  under  the  direct  control  <>f  tl" 
chancellor  of  theexche«]ner.  -1  Fig.iKUKe 
of  Invention  or  fabrication. 

As  the  utiitf/  of  calumny  are  at  work.  •  great  num- 
ber of  curious  iu.cmi.ui.  are  Umed  out.  which  grow 
current  among  the  party. 

S  A  quantity  mch  a»  a  mint  turn*  out;  a 
great  .apply  or  store ;  as,  this  cost  a  unnt 
of  money. 

He  oaf  a  mtnt  ot  reason* :  ask  him.     TtMHjuftt. 

4.  A  place  of  privilege  In  Southward  near 
the  queens  Prison,  where  personi [sheltered 
themselves  from  ju»tice,  under  the  pretext 
that  thi»  place  wa«  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
crown.  The  privilege  to  now  abolished. 

Mint  (mint),  u.t  (A.  Sax.  mynerian.  See 
the  noun  ]  1.  To  coin;  to  make  and  stamp 
Into  money  'New  coin,  of  silver  which 
•honld  be  then  minted.'  Boom.—  2.  To  in- 
vent;  to  forge;  to  fabricate. 

Mint  (mint),  n.    (A.  Sax   miute.  D.  munte, 

1.  miiia.  munze,  from  L.  metltha,  Gr.  mt'n- 
tha.  mintht,  mint]     The  name  given  to 
•even!  herbaceous  aromatic  plants  of  the 
genus  Ifentha,  uat   order  Labiate.    The 
specie*  of  this  genus  are  nearly  all  perennial, 
having  square  stems  which  bear  opposite 
and  simple  leaves;  most  of  them  are  Euro- 
pean,    but    they    are    widely    distributed 
throughout  temperate  regions;  they  abound 
in  resinous  iloU  which  contain  an  essential 
oil.     They  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
partake  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  tonic 
and  stimulating  properties  which  are  found 
In.  all  labiate  plants.  -  Spearmint  (M.  riri- 
du)  Is  that  which  la  so  generally  used  in 
this  country,  mixed  with  vinegar  and  sugar, 
in  sauce.—  I'tppermint  (M.  piverita)  yields 
the  well-known  stimulating  oil  of  the  same 
name.  —  Pennyroyal-mint  (-V  Puleyiwri)  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  peppermint 

•hit  (mint),  t  i.  [A.  Sax  myntan,  to  pro- 
pose, to  resolve,  from  root  of  mind  (which 
see).)  l.t  To  aim:  to  purpose;  to  attempt; 
to  endeavour  —  2.  To  insinuate;  to  hint. 
(Scotch.) 

Mintage  (mint'ajX  n.  i.  Thnt  which  is 
coined  or  stamped.  'Stamped  in  clay,  a 
heavenly  mintage.'  Sterling.  —  i  The  duty 
paid  for  coining. 

Mlnter  (nilnfer).  n.    1.  A  coiner.    Camden. 

2.  All  inventor. 

O  generation  of  fictitious  miritfrst  who  know  not 
that  Apollo  is  a  deity  errant  Gujtan. 

Mint-julep  (mint'ju-lep).  n.  A  drink  made 
of  brandy, or  other  spirit,  sngnr.and  pounded 
Ice,  with  an  infusion  of  mint.  [American.] 

Mlntmantmint'man),n.  pi  Mlntmen(mint'- 
nii'ii  i  A  coiner ;  one  skilled  in  coining  or 
in  coins.  '  Lawyers,  seamen,  mitUim~n,  and 
the  like.'  Bacon. 

Mint-mark  (mint'miirk),  n.  A  private  mark 
put  upon  coins  by  those  that  coin  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  identification. 

Mint-master  (minl'mas-ter),  n.  1.  The  mas- 
ter or  superintendent  of  a  mint  Boyle.  - 
:'  One  who  invents  or  fabricates.  'Sole 
mint-master  i>f  current  words.'  /'iiH/r. 

Mint -sauce  (minfsas),  n  Mint  chopped 
up  with  vinegar  and  sugar,  used  as  a  flavour- 
Ing  for  lamb 

Mint-warden  (minfwar-den),  n.  Same  as 
M  i  nt  tnaatfr 

Minuend  (min'u-end),  n.  |L.  nuuneutftu, 
to  be  lessened,  minuo,  to  lessen.  ]  lii'in'M. 
the  number  fniin  which  another  numlier  is 
to  be  subtracted. 

Minuet  (nim'u-et).  ii.  1  Fr.  itwtiuff,  from 
iiirnu.  small,  from  I.  mtntirtu,  small,  from 
niinua,  to  lessen—  on  account  of  the  email 
step*  of  the  dance.)  1.  A  slow  graceful 
dance  said  to  hare  been  Invented  In  Poitou, 
in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  performed  In  J  or  |  time.  — 
2.  A  tune  or  air  to  regulate  the  movements 
In  the  dance  so  called,  or  composed  in  the 
uune  time 

Mlnum  '  (niin'iunX  n.     A  minim. 

Minus  i  nil  nils),  a.  [Nent  of  L.  minor,  leu. 
See  Ml  son  |  Less  In  alg  the  term  applied 
to  the  negative  or  subtractlve  sign  - ,  which, 
when  placed  between  two  quantities,  signi- 
fies that  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
former :  thus  a  -  6  (called  a  minut  6)  sign) 
fles  that  &  Is  to  be  subtracted  from  a.  Quan 
titles  which  have  the  sign  minim  before 
tin  'in  are  called  negative  or  mintu  quanti 
ties;  as.  -*y,  -Serf. 


M1RA 


Minuscule  (mi-nusTtul),  a.    [See  above.] 
Small :  minute ;  relating  to  a  kind  of  letter 


Mlnutary  (min'it-a-ri),  o  Consisting  of 
^mnutes.  'Tills  their  clock  gathering  up 
the  least  crumb  of  time,  presenting  the 
minttfary  fractions  thereof .'  Fuller.  [Rare.] 
Minute  (mi-nuf).  a.  [L.  minu(u«,  pp.  of 
minuo,  to  lessen,  from  root  mm,  small.  See 
MINOR.)  1.  Very  small;  of  very  small  bulk  1 
or  sire;  small  in  consequence;  as,  a  titinut?  I 
grain  of  sand;  a  minute  filament;  the  blood 
circulates  through  very  minute  vessels;  mi- 
nute details  are  tedious.  — 2.  Characterized 
by  attention  to  small  things;  precise;  criti- 
cal :  applied  to  things ;  as.  minute  observa- 
tion.—3.  Attentive  to  the  smallest  particu- 
lars: applied  to  persons. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  minute,  we  pronounce  the 
i  in  the  first  syllable  long.  « 'alttr. 

8vs.  Little,  diminutive,  flne.  critical,  exact, 
circumstantial,  particular,  detailed. 
Minute  (min'it),  n.  (Kr  minute,  It.  8p. 
minuto.  from  L.  minurum.i.e.  a  small  por- 
tion. See  MINUTK,O.]  l.t  Something  very 
small ;  an  unimportant  particular;  a  petty 
detail;  a  trifle;  specifically,  a  mite  or  half- 
farthing. 

But  whanne  a  pore  widewe  was  come,  schc  cast 
two  mynutis.  that  is.  a  fcrthing.  Witkltffe. 

According  to  the  prophecies  of  him,  which  were  so 
clear,  and  descended  to  mtuutmad  circumstances 
of  Ins  passion.  J"-  Tajler. 

These  are  but  miuulti.  in  respect  of  the  ruin  pre- 
pared for  the  living  temples.  Jtr.  Taylor. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  time,  strictly  the  six- 
tieth part  of  an  hour ;  sixty  seconds ;  also 
more  loosely  a  very  small  portion  of  time ; 
as,  wait  a  minute. 

Since  you  are  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not 
away  an  hour.  franklin. 

3.  In  geotn.  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of 
a  circle     In  modern  astronomical  works, 
minutes  of  time  are  denoted  by  the  initial 
letter  in,  and  minutes  of  a  degree  or  of  an- 
gular space,  by  an  acute  accent  (').    See 
DEOKKK  —  4.  In  arch,  the  sixtieth  part  of 
the  diameter  of  a  column  at  the  base,  being 
a  subdivision  used  for  measuring  the  min- 
uter parts  of  an  order.    See  MODULE.— 5.  A 
short  sketch  of  any  agreement  or  other  sub- 
ject, taken  in  writing;  a  note  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  anything:  as,  to  take  minutct 
of  a  contract;  to  take  minutei  of  a  conver- 
sation or  debate;  the  minutes  of  a  meeting. 
In  Scotland,  when  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve evidence  of  any  incidental  judicial  act 
or  statement,  this  is  done  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  also  in  the  inferior  courts,  by  a 
minute. 

Minute  (min'it),  a.  1.  Showing  the  minutes; 
as,  the  minute  hand  of  a  clock.  —  2.  Re- 
peated every  minute;  as,  a  j«i/mte-gun. 

Minute  (min'it),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  minuted; 
ppr.  minuting.  To  set  down  in  a  short 
sketch  or  note;  as,  to  minute  an  agreement 
or  other  subject  in  writing. 

hand,  mitt- 
BanfroJI. 

Minute-bell  (min'it-bel),  n.  A  bell  tolled 
regularly  at  intervals  of  one  minute. 

Minute-book  (min'it-buk),  n.  A  book  in 
which  minutes  are  recorded. 

Minute-glass  (min'it-glas),  n.  A  glass,  the 
sand  of  which  measures  a  minute. 

Minute-gun  (min'it-gun),  n.  A  gun  dis- 
charged at  intervals  of  a  minute  in  token  of 
mourning  or  as  a  signal  from  a  vessel  in  dis- 

!  i  .    - 

Minute-hand  (min'it-hand),  n.  The  hand 
that  point*  to  the  minutes  on  a  clock  or 
watch. 

Minute-jack  (min'it-jak),  n.  Another  name 
for  Jack-qf-the-clock-hoiuie,  or  a  figure  which 
strikes  the  bell  in  an  old  clock.  N  nivs  ques- 
tions this  definition,  and  says,  '  I  rather 


The  Empress  of  Russia,  with  her  o 
uttd  an  edict  for  universal  tolerance. 


think  that  no  more  is  meant  by  minute-  ;  Mlauelet  (mik'we-let)  t 
jaclu  than  •  fellows  that  watch  their  minutes  .  jStme&U  or  partisan 
to  make  their  advantage;  time-servers."  '  Mir  (HUT)  n.  [Rus.]  A 

You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  mintOt-jafJts. 

Minutely  (mi-nut'li),  adv.  With  minute- 
new;  to  a  small  point  of  time,  space,  or 
matter;  exactly;  nicely;  as,  to  measure  the 
length  of  anything  minute/^;  to  ascertain 
time  ininvtely;  to  relate  a  story  minutely 


At  the  great  day,  it  will  be  inquired  very  minttfffr. 
not  only  what  we  did  know,  but  also  what  we  miyht 
bare  known  had  we  so  pleased.  Bf  Hfmi 


heaven.'    IJammond. 

Minute-man  (min'it-man),  n.  A  man  ready 
at  a  minute's  notice ;  specifically,  a  soldier 
enlisted  for  service  wherever  required,  and 
ready  to  start  at  a  minute's  notice:  a  term 
used  in  the  American  revolution. 

Minuteness  (mi-nut'nes),  n.  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  minute;  extreme  smallneu, 
fineness,  or  slenderness;  as,  the  mmutennw 
of  the  particles  of  air  or  of  a  fluid;  the  mtn- 
utenew  of  the  filaments  of  cotton;  the  mtn- 
utene««  of  details  In  narration.— 2.  Atten- 
tion to  small  things;  critical  exactness;  as, 
the  miiiutenera  of  observation  or  distinc- 
tion. 

Minute-watch  (min'lt-woch ),  n.  A  watch 
that  distinguishes  minutes  of  time,  or  on 
which  minutes  are  marked.  Boyle. 

Mlnutla  (mi-nu'shi-a),  n. ;  generally  used  in 
plural,  Minutiffl  (mi-nu'shi-e).  [L.,  from 
minutun,  small.  See  MlNfTK,  n.]  Smaller, 
minor,  or  unimportant  particulars  or  de- 
tails. 

1  hare  always  told  you  the  consequence  of  attend- 
ing to  the  tniinttitf.  where  art  (or  imposture,  as  the 
ill-natured  world  would  call  it)  is  designed. 

Richardson. 

Minutlose  (mi-nu'shi-Os),  a.  Entering  into 
or  dealing  with  miimthi  or  minute  particu- 
lars. 

More  than  once  I  have  ventured,  in  print.—  as  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gaxettt  and  elsewhere.— an  expression 
like  'minttfiose  investigations,'  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  much  needed. 
FiUtttwanl  Hall. 

Minx  (mingks),  n.  [Perhaps  a  sort  of  abhrev. 
form  of  wimiArm.]  1.  A  pert,  wanton  girl;  a 
hussy;  a  jade;  a  quean;  a  baggage.  'A  flne 
gaudy  minx,  that  robs  our  counters  every 
night,  and  then  goes  out  and  spends  it.' 
Dryden. 

Get  him  to  say  his  prayers,  good  Sir  Toby. 
Get  him  to  pray.— My  prayers,  minxl       Shak. 

:'  A  she-puppy. —  3.  An  animal  of  the  weasel 
family;  the  mink.    See  MINK. 
Minx-Otter  (mingks'ot-cr),  n.    The  mink 
(which  see). 

Mlny  (min  i),  o.  1.  Abounding  with  mines. 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mine  or  excavation  in 
the  earth.  'Winy  caverns.'  Thomson. 
Miocene  (mi'6-sen),  a.  [Or.  meimi,  less,  and 
Iraiuw.  recent.)  In  geol.  the  name  given  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  a  subdivision  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata.  According  to  him  the  Euro- 
pean tertiary  strata  may  be  referred  to  four 
successive  epochs,  each  characterized  by 
containing  a  very  different  proportion  of 
fossil  shells.  The  first  or  oldest  he  terms 
eocene,  the  second  miocene.  the  third  older 
pliocene,  and  the  last  or  fourth  neuter 
pliocene.  The  terms  miocene  and  pliocene 
are  comparative,  the  first  meaning  less  re- 
cent, and  the  other  more  recent;  they  ex- 
press the  more  or  less  near  approach  which 
the  deposits  of  Uiese  eras,  when  contrasted 
with  each  other,  make  to  the  existing  crea- 
tion, at  least  so  far  as  the  mollusca  are  con- 
cerned. The  miocene  period  was  found  to 
yield  18  per  cent  of  recent  fossils;  ninny 
shells  belong  exclusively  to  this  period.  The 
miocene  strata  contain  an  admixture  of  the 
extinct  genera  of  lacustrine  mammalia  of 
the  eocene  series,  with  the  earliest  forms  of 
genera  which  exist  at  the  present  time  The 
statistical  test  is  no  longer  applicable,  but 
the  term  is  still  used  for  those  strata  which 
overlie  the  eocene.  Spelled  also  J/>ior-  M 
Miocene  (mi'6-senX  n.  In  geol.  the  miocene 
strata. 

Miohlppus  (mi-6-hip'pus),  n.  [Jfio,  from 
miocene,  and  C!r.  hippo*,  a  horse.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  pachyderms,  family  Equidie,  occur- 
ring in  the miocenestrata of  North  America, 
in  which  each  forefoot  consists  of  three  toes, 
tlie  middle  one  being  the  largest.  The  mio- 
hippus  was  about  the  size  of  a  sheep. 

MiosteniOllOUK  ni.i  n  -I-  m'<'ii  11- !.  "  In  /"•' 
same  as  MfioHtemniwus. 

n.     [Sp.  miquelete.  ] 
-  soldier      Sinnrt 

r.iinmunal  division 

in  Russia.    See  extract. 

The  government  of  the  parish,  and  part  of  the 
local  administration,  is  intrusted  to  the  people,  to  the 
extent  of  tearing  them  free  in  matters  of  social  in- 
tcrest.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  communes  denominated  mir  —  which  means 
both  •  the  village '  and  'the  world  '—and  these  again 
are  united  intodistrictsor 'roloste'  embracing  a  popu- 
lation of  about  aooo  souls,  statesinaii's  year  Hook 

Mlra  (mi'ra),  n.  [  L.  mirut,  wonderful.  ]  A 
singular  star  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  tin- 
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neck  of  Cetus.    It  appears  and  disappears 
periodically  seven  times  in  six  years. 
Mirabilary t  (mi-rab'i-la-ri),  n.   A  relater  of, 
or  a  work  on,  wonders. 

The  use  of  this  work  .  .  ,  is  nothing  less  than  to 
give  contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain 
will,  as  the  manner  of  the  tnirabilaries  is  to  do. 

Bacon. 

Mirabilis  (nri-rab'i-lis),  n.  [L.,  wonderful] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Nyctaginaceac. 
See  Marvel  of  Peru  under  MARVEL. 

Mirabilite  (mi-rab'i-lit),  n,  [Named  by 
Glauber  to  express  his  surprise  at  its  arti- 
ficial production.]  A  name  given  to  sul- 
phate of  soda,  or  glauber-salt,  when  it  oc- 
curs in  a  state  of  efflorescence  about  salt- 
springs.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  soda 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Durable  t  (mir'a-bl),  a.  [L.  mirabUix,  from 
miror,  to  wonder.]  Wonderful.  Shak. 

Mirach  (mi'rak),  n.  A  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Andro- 
meda, Also  called  /3  Andromedce. 

Miracle  (mir'a-kl),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mira- 
culum,  from  miror,  to  wonder.]  1.  Lit.  a 
wonder,  or  wonderful  thing;  something  that 
excites  admiration  or  astonishment. 

O,  miracle  of  men  1  Shak. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell. 


How  exquisitely  minute 
A  miracle  of  design  1 


Tennyson. 


2.  A  sensible  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or 
deviation  from,  the  known  laws  of  nature, 
wrought,  or  held  to  be  wrought,  either  by 
the  immediate  act,  or  by  the  permission  and 
assistance  of  a  supernatural  being;  a  su- 
pernatural event— 3.  Anciently,  a  spectacle 
or  dramatic  representation  exhibiting  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  or  other  sacred  subjects; 
a  miracle-play. 

At  markets  and  miracles  we  medley  us  never. 
Piers  Plowman. 

—  To  a  -miracle,  wonderfully;  admirably; 
as,  he  did  his  part  to  a  miracle. 

Has  it  not  succeeded  to  a.  miracle  t    Lord  Lytton. 

DUradet  (mir'a-kl),  v.t.  To  make  wonder- 
ful. 

Who  this  should  be. 
Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me.     Shak. 

Miracle-monger  (mir'a-kl-mung-ger),  n. 
An  impostor  who  pretends  to  work  mir- 
acles. 

Direct  the  intention  of  these  laws  only  against  jug- 
piers,  miracle-mongers,  or  impostors.  Hallywell. 

Miracle-play  (mir'a-kl-pla),  n.  See  MIR- 
ACLE, 3. 

Miraculizet  (mi-rak'u-Hz),  v.t.  To  repre- 
sent as  a  miracle.  Shaftcsbury. 

Miraculous  (mi-rak'u-Ius),  a.  1.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  a  miracle;  performed  by,  involving, 
or  exhibiting  a  power  beyond  the  ordinary 
agency  of  natural  laws;  effected  by  or  pro- 
ceeding from  the  direct  agency  of  almighty 
power;  as,  the  miraculous  healing  of  the 
sick  or  raising  the  dead  by  Christ;  the  mi- 
raculous powers  of  the  apostles. 

At  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion,  God 
was  pleased  to  accompany  it  with  a  miraculous 
power.  Tillotson. 

2.  Exceedingly  surprising  or  wonderful;  ex- 
traordinary ;  incredible ;  as,  his  dexterity 
was  something  miraculous. 
Miraculously  (mi-rak'u-lus-li),  adv.     1.  By 
miracle;  supernaturally. 

-Tineas,  wounded  as  he  was,  could  not  have  en- 
gaged him  in  single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had  been 
miraculously  healed.  Dryden. 

2.  Wonderfully;  by  extraordinary  means. 

Miraculousness  (mi-rak'u-lua-neB),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  miraculous ;  the  state  of 
being  effected  by  miracle  or  by  superna- 
tural agency.  '  The  miraculousness  of  such 
appearances. '  West. 

Mirador  (mi-ra-dor'),  n.  [Sp.,  from  mirar, 
to  behold,  to  view.  See  MIRROR.]  A  Span- 
ish term  for  a  kind  of  belvedere  or  gallery 
commanding  an  extensive  view. 

Mirage  (mi-razh'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  mirer,  to 
look  at  attentively;  se  mirer,  to  look  at  one's 
self  in  a  glass,  to  be  reflected.  See  MlRROK.] 
The  name  given  to  an  optical  illusion,  occa- 
sioned by  the  refraction  of  light  through 
contiguous  masses  of  air  of  different  den- 
sity; such  refraction  not  nnfrequently  pro- 
ducing the  same  sensible  effect  as  direct  re- 
flection. It  consists  in  an  apparent  eleva- 
tion or  approximation  of  coasts,  mountains, 
ships,  and  other  objects,  accompanied  by 
inverted  images.  In  deserts  where  the  sur- 
face is  perfectly  level,  a  plain  thus  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  lake,  reflecting  the 
shadows  of  objects  within  and  around  it. 
The  mirage  is  commonly  vertical,  that  is, 


presenting  an  appearance  of  one  object  over 
another,  like  a  ship  above  its  shadow  in  the 
water.  Sometimes,  however,  the  images 
are  horizontal. 

Mirbane  (mir'ban),  n.    See  NITRO-BENZOL. 

Mire  (mir),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word;  Icel. 
myrr,  myri,  Sw.  myra,  N".  myre,  a  swamp, 
bog,  fen;  from  same  root  as  mere,  moor, 
marsh.]  Earth  so  wet  and  soft  as  to  yield 
easily  to  pressure  ;  wet,  clayey  soil  ;  mud. 
'  Whose  waters  cast  up  mire.'  Is.  Ivii.  20. 
'In  a  slough  of  mire.'  Skak. 

Mire  (mir),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mired;  ppr.  mir- 
ing. 1.  To  plunge  and  fix  in  mire;  to  set  or 
stall  in  mud;  as,  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  carriage 
is  mired  when  it  has  sunk  deep  into  mud 
and  its  progress  is  stopped.  —2.  To  soil  or 
daub  with  mud  or  foul  matter.  '  Smeared 
thus,  and  mired  with  infamy.'  Shak.  'Har- 
pies miring  every  dish.'  Tennyson. 

Mire  (mir),  v.i.  To  sink  in  mud,  or  to  sink 
so  deep  as  to  be  unable  to  move  forward. 
'  Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face.  ' 
Shak. 

Miret  (mir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  L.G.  mire,  Dan. 
myre,  Icel.  maur,  G.  miere,  an  ant.]  An  ant. 
See  PISMIRE. 

Mire-crow  (mirTcr6),?i.  The  sea-crow,  laugh- 
ing  gull,  or  pewit  gull  (Lams  ridibundus). 

Mire-dnun  (nuVdrum),  n.  [From  its  cry, 
and  from  haunting  miry  places.]  A  provin- 
cial (Scotch)  name  for  the  bittern. 

Mirfack  (mir'fak),?!.  The  name  of  the  bright 
star  a,  Persei. 

Mirific,  Mirifical  (mi-rif'ik,  mi-rif'ik-al),  a. 
[L.mirificus—mirus,  wonderful,  and/acio,  to 
make,  to  do.]  Wonder-working;  wonderful, 

Miriftcent  (mi-rif'i-sent),  a.  [L.  mints,  won- 
derful, and  /ado,  to  make.]  Causing  won- 
der. Dr.  B.  More.  [Rare.] 

Miriness  (mirl-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
miry,  or  covered  with  deep  mud. 

Mirkt  (merk),  a.  [A.  Sax.  myrct  mire,  dark, 
murky;  Icel.  myrkr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  mork, 
dark.]  Dark.  See  MURKY. 

Oh  mirk,  -mirk  is  this  midnight  hour, 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar.  Sums. 

—  Pit  mirk  (a  corruption  of  provincial  pick- 
mirk,  for  pitch-mirk),  dark  as  pitch.  [Scotch.  ] 
Mirk  (merk),  ».  Darkness;  gloom. 

They  lived  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes  obscure, 
Ghetto  and  Judenstrass,  in  mirk  and  mire. 

Longfellow. 

Mirksomet  (merk  'sum),  a.  Darksome. 
'Through  mirksome  aire  her  ready  way  she 
make.'  Spenser. 

Mirksomeness  (merk'sum-nes),  n.  Obscur- 
ity. 'Clearly  comprehends  all  the  darkest 
mirksomeness  therein.'  Mountagu. 

Mirky  (merk'i),  a.  Dark;  wanting  light; 
murky. 

Mirligoes  (  merli-goz  ),  n.  Dizziness  ;  me- 
grims in  the  head.  [Scotch.] 

Mirror  (mir'er),  n.  [Fr.  miroir,  a  mirror, 
from  mirer,  to  look  at  attentively,  from  L. 
miror,  to  admire,  mirus,  wonderful.  ]  1.  A 
looking-glass  ;  any  glass  or  polished  sub- 
stance that  forms  images  by  the  reflection 
of  rays  of  light;  a  speculum.  Mirrors  are 
either  plane,  convex,  or  concave.  Plane 
mirrors,  or  those  having  a  plane  surface, 
represent  bodies  of  their  natural  magnitude. 
Convex  mirrors  disperse  the  rays,  and  in 
consequence  diminish  the  images  of  objects. 
Concave  mirrors,  or  those  having  a  hollow 
surface,  collect  the  rays,  and  reflect  them 
to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  mirror,  thereby 
enlarging  the  image  of  the  object.  Mirrors 
are  made  of  glass,  silvered  on  the  back,  or 
of  polished  metal,  which  last  are  often 
called  specula. 

And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirror  bright 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  view'd.        Spenser. 

2.  A  pattern;  an  exemplar;  that  on  which 
men  ought  to  fix  their  eyes  ;  that  which 
gives  a  true  representation,  or  in  which  a 
true  image  may  be  seen. 

t 

Spenser. 

3.  In  arch,  a  small  oval  ornament  cut  into 
deep  mouldings,  and  separated  by  wreaths 
of  flowers. 

Mirror  (mir'er),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish  with 
mirrors;  as,  a  beautifully  mirrored  room.— 
2.  To  reflect  in  or  as  in  a  mirror;  as,  the 
lake  mirrors  the  surrounding  mountains. 

Mirror-stone  t  (mir'er-ston),  n.  A  bright 
stone;  a  stone  which  reflects  like  a  mirror. 

Mirth  (merth),  n.  [O.E.  mirthe,  merthe, 
murthe,  &c.  ,  A.  Sax.  myrhth,  murhth,  mirth, 
&c.,  from  murge,  mirig,  myrig,  merry,  joy- 
ful. See  MERRY.  ]  Social  merriment  ;  high 


O  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Mirror  of  grace  and  majesty  divine. 


excitement  of  pleasurable  feelings  in  com- 
pany; noisy  gaiety;  jollity;  hilarity. 

I  will  cause  to  cease  .  ,  .  the  voice  of  mirth  from 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Jer.  vii.  34. 

With  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul, 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  mirth-m spiring  bowl.      Pope. 
I    love  such  mirth   as  does    not    make    friends 
ashamed  to  look  upon  one  another  next  morning. 
/*.  Walton, 

—Mirth,  Cheerfulness. 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth- 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit, 
of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient;  cheerful- 
ness, fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised 
into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy;  on 
the  contrary,  cheerfulness  (though  it  does  not  give 
the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness),  prevents  us 
from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like 
a  flash  of  fightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of 
clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment;  cheerfulness  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with 
a  steady,  and  perpetual  serenity.  Addison. 

SYN.  Merriment,  joyousness,  gladness,  fun, 
frolic,  glee,  hilarity,  festivity,  jollity. 
Mirthful  (merth'ful),  a.    1.  Merry;  jovial; 
festive.   'Mirthful  he  but  in  a  stately  kind.' 
Tennyson. 

The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  bowl  was  crown'd, 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 
Prior. 

2.  Causing  or  provoking  mirth  or  merriment. 
'Mirthful,  comic  shows.'  Shak. 

Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course  that  fill  the  room 
with  laughter.  Beau,  &•  Fl. 

Mirthfully  (merth'ful -li),  adv.  In  a  mirth- 
ful or  jovial  manner;  as,  to  be  mirthfully 
disposed. 

Mirthfulness  (merth'ful-nes),  n.  Mirth; 
merriment. 

Mirthless  (merthaes),  a.  Without  mirth  or 
hilarity;  joyless.  Donne;  T.  Warton. 

Mirthlessness  (merthles-nes),  n.  Absence 
of  mirth. 

Miry  (mfr'i),  a.  Abounding  with  mire  or 
mud ;  full  of  mire ;  as,  a  miry  road ;  a  miry 
lane.  '  In  how  miry  a  place.'  Shak. 

Mirza  (mer'za),  n.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Persian  title  Emirzadeh,  son  of  the  prince — 
emir,  prince,  and  zadeh,  son.]  The  common 
title  of  honour  in  Persia,  when  it  precedes 
the  surname  of  an  individual.  When  ap- 
pended to  the  surname,  it  signifies  prince. 

Mis-  (mis).  A  prefix  signifying  error,  defect, 
wrong,  negation,  and  the  like;  as,  misname, 
misemploy,  mistake,  misdeed.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  A.  Sax.  Icel.  Dan.  and  D. 
particle  mis-,  Sw.  miss-,  G.  miss-,  mis-,  the 
verb  to  miss  having  the  same  origin.  In 
some  words,  as '  mischief,  miscreant,  mis- 
nomer, the  prefix  has  a  different  origin, 
being  from  1.  minus,  less.  In  the  following 
entries  of  compounds  having  this  prefix  will 
be  found  all  those  which  seemed  to  require 
any  explanation  or  illustration. 

Mis,  t  adv.  Ill ;  amiss.  [  See  Mis,  prefix.  ] 
Chaucer. 

Mis,t  n.    A  wrong.     Chaucer, 

Misacceptation(mis-ak'sep-ta"shon),  n. 
Act  of  taking  or  understanding  in  a  wrong 
sense. 

Misaccompt.t  pp.  To  miscalculate;  to  mis- 
reckon. 

He  thought  he  misaccomptcd  had  his  day. 

Chaucer. 

Misadjust  (mis -ad -just'),  v.t.  To  adjust 
badly ;  to  put  out  of  adjustment.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Misadventure  (mis-ad-ven'tur),  n.  Mis- 
chance ;  misfortune ;  ill  luck ;  an  unlucky 
accident. 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure.  Sha&. 

— Homicide  by  misadventure,  is  when  a 
man,  doing- a  lawful  act,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  injury,  unfortunately  kills  another. 
This  is  called  excusable  homicide.— SYN.  Mis- 
chance, mishap,  misfortune,  disaster,  cala- 
mity. 

Misadventuredt  (mis-ad-ven'turd),  a.  Un- 
fortunate. '  Misadventur'd  piteous  over- 
throws.' Shak. 

Misadventurous  (mis-ad-ven'tur-us),  a. 
Pertaining  to  misadventure;  unfortunate. 

Misadvice  (mis-ad-vis'),  n.  Ill  advice ;  bad 
counsel.  Ash. 

Misadvise  (mis-ad-viz'),  v.t.  To  give  bad 
advice  to. 

Misadvised  (mis-ad-vizd'),  a.  ni-advised; 
ill-directed. 

Misadvisedly  (mis-ad-viz'ed-li),  adv.  Incon- 
siderately. Udall. 

Misaffectt  (mis-af-fekf),  v.t.  To  dislike. 
Milton. 

Misaffectedt  (mis-af-fekt'ed),  a.  Ill-af- 
fected; ill-disposed. 

The  whole  body  groans  under  such  heads,  and  all 
the  members  must  needs  be  misajfected.  Burton. 
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MISCHANCE 


Hjgaffectlon  (mi»  af-fek'shon),  ii  A  wrong 
alfrcDim.  HP  ll'ill 

FUMtBrtn  I  mis-af-ferm' ).  v.  t  To  affirm  In- 
,-,,rrectly  Milton. 

Mlri«1rnt*  (mis-amdO,  o.  Not  rightly  aimed 
..r  directed  Spenser. 

Mlsalle«atlon(mis-al'le-gi  shon).  n.  A 
ilsTYtatement  'Who  have  charged  me 
.  with  misaUegation.'  Bf.  Morton. 

MlHLUege  (mls-al-lej').  v.t.  To  state  errone- 
ously; t<i  cite  falsely  as  a  proof  or  argument 

flp     //(!« 

Misalliance  (mli-al-H'ans),  n.    Any  Impro- 
per alliance  or  association;  specifically,  an 
Improper  connection  by  marriage.    In  tn 
latter  sense  generally  written  in  it*  French 
fnrni  Mesalliance. 

Their  purpose  was  »  ally  two  things.  In  nature 

Incompafibteruve  Gothic  and  the  classic  unity:  the 

effect  S  which  misalliance  was  to  discover  and  ex- 

pole  the  nakedness  of  the  Gothic.  Bf.  Hurd. 

A  Leigh  had  made  a  misalliance,  and  blushed 

A  Howard  should  know  it.        £.  B.  Browning. 

Misallled  (mls-al-Ud'X  a.  Improperly  allied 
or  connected  'A  misallied  and  dispar- 
aged  branch  of  the  house  of  Nlmrod. 


, 

Mlsallotment  (mis-aMot'ment),  n.  A  wrong 

allotment 
Mlsalter  (mls-al'terV  v.  t.    To  alter  wrongly 

or  for  the  worse.    Up.  Hail. 
Misanthrope,   Misanthropist  (mls'an- 

throp,  mls-an'throp-ist),  n.   [Or.  misanthro- 

pot—mitto,  to  hate,  and  anthropot,  man.] 

A  hater  of  mankind. 


AUs!  poor  dean.  Ms  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  mua*t*refc. 


Sm/t. 


Misanthropic,  Misanthropical  (mts-an- 
throp'ik,  niiii-an-thnip'ik-al).  o.  Hating  or 
having  a  dislike  to  mankind. 

What  can  be  more  gloomy  and  misanthropic  than 
the  following  strain  of  discontent?  Observer. 

Mlsanthropize  ( mis-an'thrtp-iz ),  v.t.  To 
rcmler  misanthropic.  Quart.  Kev.  [Rare.) 

Misanthropes  ( inis-an'thr6p-os ).  n.  [  Or. ; 
not  an  English  word.)  A  misanthrope;  a 
man  hater. 

I  am  mitantkrefoi.  and  hate  mankind.     Shak. 

Misanthropy  (mis-an'thro-pi),  n.  Hatred 
or  dislike  to  mankind:  opposed  to  philan- 
thropy. 

Misapplication  (niis-ap'pli-ka"shon),  n.  A 
wrong  application ;  "an  application  to  a 
wrong  person  or  purpose.  '  Misapplication 
of  the  means  of  life. '  South. 

Misapply  (rals-ap-pH1),  v.t  To  apply  to  a 
wrong  person  or  purpose;  as,  to  misapply  a 
name  or  title ;  to  misapply  our  talents  or 
exertions;  to  misapply  public  money. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied.    Shak. 

Mlsappreclate  (mls-ap-pre'shi-at),  v.t.  Not 
properly  or  fully  to  appreciate:  to  fall  in 
rightly  appreciating;  as,  his  efforts  were 
sadly  misappreciated. 

Misapprehend  (mis-ap'prt-hend),  v.t.  To 
misunderstand ;  to  take  In  a  wrong  sense. 
•Wilfully  to  misapprehend  the  author's 
views.'  La.  Brougham. 

BSfJtpprehension(nii8-ap'pre-hen"shon),  n. 
A  mistaking  or  mistake;  wrong  apprehen- 
sion of  one's  meaning  or  of  a  fact;  as,  you  are 
labouring  under  a  serious  misapprehension. 
SVN.  Misconception,  misunderstanding,  mis- 
taking, mistake. 

Mlsapprehenslvely  (mls-ap-pre-hen'siv-li), 
"•/'•  By  misapprehension. 

Misappropriate  (mis- ap- pro' pri- at),  v.t. 
pret  %  pp.  misappropriated ;  ppr.  misap- 
propriating. To  appropriate  wrongly  ;  to 
put  to  a  wrong  purpose ;  as,  to  misappro- 
priate funds  Intrusted  to  one. 

Misappropriation  MUI--  :ii» ,  i"'i  1 1  ,i  -ii"ti  >. 
n  \\  rung  appropriation  ;  as,  to  be  guilty 
of  misappropriation  of  money. 

Mlsarrange  (mls-a-ranj'),  r.f  To  place  in  a 
wrong  order  or  improper  manner. 

Mlsarrangement  (mls-a-ranj'ment).  n. 
Wrong  or  disorderly  arrangement  'Fan- 
tastic misarrangement.'  Coioper. 

Mliascrlbe  ( mis-aa-krib' ),  v.t.  To  ascribe 
falsely. 

Th,.t  may  be  mitascriotd  to  art  which  Is  the  bare 
production  of  nature.  Boyle. 

n-|....<»n  (mls-as-sin'X  r.f.  To  assign  er- 
roneously. 

We  have  not  mitasttrned  the  cause  of  this  pheno- 

HlHtttand  (mls-at-tend'X  v.t.  To  disregard 
•The  misattended  words  of  Christ.'   Milton. 
Mlsarenture,*  n.    Misfortune.    Chaucer. 
»,(  c.(     To  advise  wrongly.    CAou- 


Mlsbear.t  Misbere.t  r  t.    To  misbehave. 

mBbeoome  (mis  M-kumO,  v.t.  pret.  misbe- 
came  ppr  misbecoming ;  pp.  misbecome  or 
nabeeomed  (the  latter  is  used  by  Shak- 
spere).  Not  to  become;  to  suit  111;  not  to 

And  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state. 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  P1*"- 

Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 

Adalsv't. 

Misbecoming  (mis-be-kum'ing),  p.  and  o. 
Unbecoming;  unseemly;  improper;  indecor- 
ous 'Misbecoming  and  disingenuous  ways. 
Locke.  •  Anything  so  disingenuous,  so  mu- 
becoming  a  gentleman.'  Locke. 

Misbecomlngly  (mls-be-kum'mg-li),  ado. 
In  an  unbecoming  manner.  Beau.  <t  ft, 

Misbecomlngness  (mis-be-kum'ing-nes)  n. 
Unbecomingness;  unauitableness  Boyle. 

Misbede  t  r.f.  [A  Sax.  misbeodan— prefix 
mis  and  beodan,  to  bid,  to  offer.)  To  wrong 
by  word  or  deed;  to  insult  Chaucer. 

Misbeflttlng  (rnis-be-flfing),  o.    Not  befit 

Misbeget  (mls-be-gef).  v.t.  To  beget  wrong- 
fully or  unlawfully.    Robert  of  Gloucester. 
Mlsbegot,  Misbegotten  (mis-be-gof,  mis- 
be-go?n),  p.  and  o.     Unlawfully  or  irregu- 
larly begotten :  used  also  as  a  general  epi- 
thet of  opprobrium.     "Three  misbegotten 
knaves  in  Kendal  Green.'  Shak.   -Hermis- 
begotten  brood  of  lies.'    Lloyd. 
Misbehave  (mis-be-haO,  v.i.     To  behave 
ill;  to  conduct  one's  self  improperly. 
Misbehave  (mis-l>e-havO,  v.t    To  behave 
ill:  with  the  reflexive  pronouns;  as,  he  mit- 
behaved  himself. 

Misbehaved  (mis-be-havd'),  o.  Guilty  of 
ill  behaviour;  ill  bred;  rude.  'A  mitbe- 
haved  and  sullen  wench.'  Shak. 
Misbehaviour  (mis-be-hav'yer),  n.  Ill  con- 
duct; improper,  rude,  or  uncivil  behaviour. 
•This  misbehaviour  and  unworthy  deport- 
ment.' South. 

Misbeholden  (mis-l>e-h61d'n),  o.    Offensive; 
unkind;  as,  a  mitbeholden  word.    [North  of 
England  and  United  States.] 
Misbelief  (mls-be-lef),  n.     Erroneous  be- 
lief; false  religion;  unbelief 
Misbelieve  (mis-bS-lev'),  v.i.     To  believe 
erroneously.   '  And  chyde  at  him  that  made 
her  misbelieve.'    Spenser. 
Misbeliever  (mis-be-lev'cr),  n.    One  who 
believes  wrongly;  one  who  holds  a  false  re- 
ligion.   Shak. 

Misbelieving  (mls-be-lev'ing).  o.  Believing 
erroneously;  irreligious.  'That  misbeliev- 
ing Moor. '  Shak. 

Mlsbeseem  (mis-be-semO,  r.f.    To  suit  ill; 
to  misbecome.    UakcwUl. 
Mlsbeseeming  (mis-be-sem'ing),  p.  and  o. 
Unbecoming;  misbecoming.    '  Lay  any  mis- 
beseeming  imputation  upon  God.'    Barrow. 
Misbestdw  (mis-be-sto').  v.t     To  bestow 
improperly.   '  Misbe  stowed  wealth.'  Milton. 
Mlaboden,!  pp.  of  misbede.  Injured.  Chau- 
cer. 

Misbornfmls-born'Va.  Borntoevil.  Spenser. 
Misborne,  *   pp.  of  misbcar.    Misbehaved. 
Chaucer. 

BIlsca'(nii8-ka').  v.t.  To  miscall;  to  abuse 
and  call  names ;  to  revile ;  to  speak  ill  of. 
[Scotch.] 

Miscalculate  (mis-kal'ku-lat),  v.t.  To  cal- 
culate erroneously;  to  make  a  wrong  guess 
or  estimate  of.  '  Misquoted,  misinterpreted 
and  miscalculated.'  Arbuthnot 
Miscalculation  (mts-karkii-la/'shon),  n. 
Erroneous  calculation  or  estimate;  as,  to 
make  a  miscalculation  in  accounts. 
Miscall  (rnis-kal'),  v.t.  1.  To  call  by  a  wrong 
name;  to  name  improperly.  'Simple  truth 
miscalled  simplicity.'  Shak.  —  2.  To  give  a 
bad  name  or  character  to.  [Rare.] 

You  taught  the  book  of  life  my  name,  that  so. 
Whatever  future  sinnes  should  me  miscall, 
Your  first  acquaintance  might  discredit  all. 

Herbert. 

Miscarriage  (mls-kar'rij).  n.  1  Unfortunate 
Issue  or  result  of  an  undertaking :  failure : 
defeat;  non-success;  as, the  criminal  escaped 
by  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

He  excused  himself,  laying  a  great  part  of  the 
miscarriage  on  the  stubbornness  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Baker. 

Your  cures  aloud  you  tell, 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal.     Cartft. 

2.  HI  conduct;  evil  or  improper  behaviour. 
' The  failings  and  miscarriages  of  the  right- 
eons.'  Rogers,—  8.  In  med  properly  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  fetus  from  the  uterus  within 
six  weeks  after  conception.  The  terms  mit- 
carriage  and  abortion  are,  however,  often 
used  synonymously.  See  ABORTION. 


Mlscarrlageable  (mi8-kar'rlj-a-bl),a.  Liable 
to  miscarry.  Up.  Hall.  [Rare.) 

Miscarry  (mis-kar'ri),  v.i.  1.  To  fail  to  reach 
its  destination;  to  be  carried  into  the  wrong 
hands,  as  a  letter.  '  A  letter  which  acciden- 
tally hath  miscarried.'  Shak.  2  To  fall  of 
the  intended  effect :  not  to  succeed ;  to  be 
unsuccessful;  to  suffer  defeat:  said  either  of 
persons  or  things,  but  now  generally  in  such 
phrases  as,  the  project,  scheme,  design,  en- 
terprise, attempt,  has  miscarried.  'Freder- 
ick, the  great  soldier,  who  miscarried  at 
sea.'  Shak.  « 

My  ships  have  all  miscarried.  Shat. 

S.  To  bring  forth  young  before  the  proper 
time ;  specifically,  to  expel  the  embryo  or 
fetus  from  the  uterus  within  six  weeks  after 
conception.  — 4.t  To  be  brought  forth  before 
the  proper  time,  as  a  child.  '  An  the  child 
I  now  go  with  do  miscarry.'  Shak. 

Miscast  (mis-kasf).  v.i.  To  cast  or  reckon 
erroneously.  Sir  T.  Brotcne. 

Miscast  (mis-kasf),  n.  An  erroneous  cast 
or  reckoning.  Wright. 

MlscathollC  (mis-kath'o-lik),  a.  Heterodox. 
Dp.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Miscee  (mis-e'),  n.    Same  as  Missi. 

Miscegenation  (mis'se-je-na"shon),  n.  [L 
misceo,  to  mix,  and  genus,  a  race.)  Mixture 
or  amalgamation  of  races. 

The  intimate  communion  which  was  possible  in  the 
days  of  slavery  (in  America)  between  the  white  and 
the  black  is  now.  for  a  dozen  obvious  reasons,  impos- 
sible. The  intermixture  of  dialects  is  as  sure  to  be 
stopped  as  the  commingling  of  Moods.  Competent 
observers  say  that  miscegenation  was  nearly  ended 
by  the  war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  .  .  . 
The  two  races  are  steadily  drifting  apart,  so  far  as 
all  intimate  association  is  concerned. 

Edward  Kinf. 

Miscellanarian  (mis-sena-na"ri-an),a.  [See 
MISCELLANY.)  Belonging  to  miscellanies; 
miscellaneous.  ' Muccllanarian  authors.' 
Shaftfttbury. 

Miscellanarian  (mis-sena-na"rl-an),  n.  A 
writer  of  miscellanies.  Sha/tetlury. 

Miscellanet  (mls'sel-an),n.  A  mixture  of  two 
or  more  sorts  of  grain:  now  called  Meslin. 

Miscellanea  (mis-sel-la'ne-a),  n.  pi.  [See 
below. )  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  mat- 
ters of  any  kind;  specifically,  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  literary  compositions;  mis- 
cellanies. 

Miscellaneous  (mis  sel-la'ne-us),  a.  [L.  ma- 
cManeiu,  from  mitceo,  to  mix.]  1.  Mixed; 
mingled;  consisting  of  several  kinds;  diver- 
sified; promiscuous;  as,  a  miscellaneous  pub- 
lication; a «it«:«!(an«otw  rabble.—  2.  Produc- 
ing things  of  various  sorts;  as,  a  miscellane- 
ous writer.  '  An  elegant  and  miscellaiuoui 
author.'  Sir  T.  Brourne. 

Miscellaneously  (mis-sel-la'ne-us-li),  adv. 
In  a  miscellaneous  manner;  with  variety  or 
mixture;  promiscuously 

Miscelianeousness  (mis-sel-la'nS-us-nes), 
n.  The  state  of  being  miscellaneous  or 
mixed:  composition  of  various  kinds. 

Mlscellanist  (mis-sel'la-nist),  n.  A  writer  of 
miscellanies;  a  miscellanarian. 

Miscellany  (mis'sel-la-ni),  n.  [Fr.  miscel- 
lanee,  miscellanees ;  L.  miscellanea,  mixed 
or  mingled  things,  from  mitceo,  to  mix.) 
1.  A  mass  or  mixture  of  various  kinds.  '  Not 
like  the  piebald  miscellany,  man.'  Tenny- 
son. 

'Tis  but  a  bundle  or  miscellany  of  sin.     ffrlvyt. 

Specifically— 2.  A  book  or  pamphlet  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  compositions  on  various 
subjects,  or  a  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
compositions,  treatises,  or  extracts. 
Miscellany  t  (mis'sel-la-ni),  a.  Miscellane- 
ous. 'A  few  miscellany  observations.'  Har- 
ris.—Miscellany  madam.\  a  female  trader 
in  miscellaneousarticles,especially  of  female 
attire  or  ornament. 

As  .  waiting-woman,  I  would  taste  my  lady's  de- 
lights to  her;  as  a  miscellany  madam,  invent  new 
tires,  and  go  visit  courtiers.  B.  Jonsan. 

Miscentret  (mis-sen't«r),t>.  (.  To  place  amiss 

Donne. 
Mischallenge  t  (mis-chaHenj),  n.     A  false 

challenge;  a  challenge  given  amiss. 

I-o!  faitour,  there  thy  meede  unto  thee  take. 
The  meedc  of  thy  mischaUeHfe.          Sfenser. 

Mischance  (mis-Chans'),  n.  Ill  luck;  111  for- 
tune; misfortune;  mishap;  misadventure 
'With  mischance  and  with  misaventure  ' 
Chaucer.  'Triumph  over  all  MsMtMMsV 
SAo*.  '  Seeing  all  his  own  mi«cAan«.'  Ten- 
nvson. 

Nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally  in  man's 
power  to  prevent :  otherwise,  it  is  a  man's  unhappi- 
ness,  his  mischance,  or  calamity,  but  not  his  fault. 

SMSBL 

SYN   Misfortune,  misadventure,  mishap,  in- 
felicity, calamity,  disaster. 


Fat*  far.  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Mischance  (mis -Chans'),  v.t.  To  happen 
wrongly  or  unfortunately.  Spenser. 

Mischaracterize  (mis-kar'ak-ter-iz),  v.  t.  To 
characterize  falsely  or  erroneously ;  to  give 
a  wrong  character  to. 

Mischarge  (mis-charj'),  v.t.  To  mistake  in 
charging ;  as,  to  imscharge  items  in  an  ac- 
count. 

Mischarge  (mis-charj'),  n.  A  mistake  in 
charging;  an  erroneous  entry  in  an  account. 

Miscnevable,t».  1-  Unfortunate.  Lydgate. 
2.  Mischievous.  Lydgate. 

Mischief  (mis'ehif),  n.  [0.  Fr.  mescheif,  mes- 
ckef,  mischief;  Pr.  mescap;  §p.  Pg.  menos- 
cabo,  deterioration,  loss;  from  Fr.  and  Pr. 
mes,  Sp.  and  Pg.  menos  =  'L.  minus,  less,  and 
chef,cap,cabo  =  L.caput,t}\e  head.]  l.Harm; 
hurt;  injury;  damage;  evil,  whether  intended 
or  not;  sometimes  calamity,  misfortune. 
'  Till  mischief  and  despair  drive  you  to  break 
your  necks.'  Shak.  '  Lest  some  mischief 
befall  him.'  Gen.  xlii.  4. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs.         Ps.  lii.  a, 
An  lie  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have  howled 
thus  they  would  have  hanged  him:  and  I  pray  God 
his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief.  Shafc. 

The  rage  against  machinery;  the  objections  to  a 
free  export  of  grain,  &c.;  afford  additional  illustra- 
tions of  the  mischiefs  which  ignorance  of  economical 
science  is  calculated  to  produce.  Brougham. 

2.  Cause  of  evil,  harm,  or  injury. 

Many  of  their  horse,  also,  fallen  in  disorderly,  were 
now  more  a  mischief  to  their  own,  than  before  a 
terror  to  their  enemies.  Milton, 

3.  Source  of  vexation,  trouble,  or  annoy- 
ance; vexatious  or  annoying  matter;  as,  I 
have  money  enough,  but  the  mischief  is  I 
have  left  my  purse  at  home. 

The  mischief  was  these  allies  would  never  allow 
that  the  common  enemy  was  subdued.  Swift, 

4. Aworkerof  mischief.  Dryden.  —5. Trouble- 
some, aggravating,  or  annoying  act  or  con- 
duct; conduct  causing  some  slight  injury  or 
annoyance;  wrong-doing;  as,  these  boys  are 
never  out  of  mischief.  — To  do  one  a  mis- 
chief, to  do  harm  to  one,  generally  bodily 
harm. — To  make  mischief  between  persons, 
to  set  them  at  variance;  to  cause  ill-feeling 
between  them. 

Mischief  t  (mis'ehif),  v.t  To  hurt;  to  harm; 
to  injure. 

It  is  in  me  to  plague  and  mischief  you  indeed 
Holland. 

Mischief-maker  (mis'chif-mak-er),  n.  One 
who  makes  mischief;  one  who  excites  or 
instigates  quarrels  or  enmity. 

Mischief -making  (mis'chif-mak-ing),  a. 
Causing  harm;  exciting  enmity  or  quarrels. 

A  Httle  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing. 

And  miscAif/-ma&i>t£  monkey  from  his  birth. 

Mischieve  (mis'chev),  v.t  To  hurt;  to  do  a 
mischief  to.  [Obsolete  and  Scotch.] 

He  that  kills  may  be  killed,  and  he  that  does  in- 
jury may  be  mischieved.  yer.  Taylor. 

Mischievous  (mis'chiv-us),  a.    1.  Harmful; 
hurtful ;    injurious ;    pernicious ;   noxious. 
Most  mischievous  foul  sin."    Shak. 
This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intolerably 
mitdtfeooiu  to  society.  South. 

2.  Inclined  to  do  harm ;  fond  of  mischief ; 
annoying  or  troublesome  in  conduct ;  as,  a 
mischievous  boy.  —  SYN.  Harmful,  hurtful, 
injurious,  detrimental,  noxious,  pernicious, 
dee  tractive. 

Mischievously  (mis'chiv-us-li).arfy.  l.With 
injury,  hurt,  loss,  or  damage;  as,  this  law 
operates  mischievously.—  2.  With  evil  inten- 
tion or  disposition;  as,  the  injury  was  done 
mischievously. 

Mischievousness  (mis'chiv-us-nes),  n. 
1.  Hurtfulness;  noxiousness. — 2.  Disposition 
to  do  harm,  or  to  vex  or  annoy;  as,  the  mis- 
chievousness  of  youth. 

Mischna  (mish'na),  n.  A  part  of  the  Jewish 
Talmud.  See  MISHNA. 

MischOOSe  (mis-chbz'),  v.t  or  i.  To  choose 
wrong;  to  make  a  wrong  choice.  Stow. 

Mischristen  (mis-kris'n),  v.t.  To  christen 
wrong. 

Miscibility  (mis-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  State  of  be- 
ing miscible;  capability  of  being  mixed. 

Miscible  (mis'i-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  misceo, 
to  mix.]  Capable  of  being  mixed;  as,  oil 
find  water  are  not  miscible. 

AH  these  had  kept  the  landed  and  moneyed  in- 
terests more  separated  in  France,  less  miscible. 

Miscitation  (mis-sl-ta'shon),  n.  A  wrong 
citation;  erroneous  quotation.  Bp.  Hall. 

Miscite  (mis-slf),  v.  t.  To  cite  erroneously  or 
f;dsely;  as,  to  miscite  a  text  of  Scripture. 

Misclalm  (mis-klam'),  n.    A  mistaken  claim. 

Error,  miselaim,  and  forgetfulness  become  suitors 
for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour.  Bacon, 


Miscognizant  (mis-kog'ni-zant  or  mis-kon'- 
i-zant),  a.  Ignorant  of;  unacquainted  with. 

Miscognize  (mis-kog-mz'),  v.t  To  misun- 
derstand. Holland. 

Miscollect  (mis-kol-lekf),  v.t.  To  collect 
wrongly.  Hooker. 

Miscollection  (mis-kol-lek'shon),  n.  A 
wrong,  faulty,  or  deficient  collection. 

In  his  words  and  yours,  I  find  both  tniscollection 
and  wrong  charge.  Bp.  Halt. 

Miscollocatlon  (mis-kol'16-ka"shon),  n. 
Wrong  collocation.  De  Quincey. 

Miscomfortt  (mis-kum'fert),  v.t.  To  cause 
discomfort  to.  Sir  T.  Malory.  [Rare.] 

Miscomfortt  (mis-kum'fert),  n.  Discomfort. 

Miscomprehend  (mis-kom'pre-hend"),  v.t. 
To  comprehend  incorrectly  or  erroneously; 
to  misunderstand. 

Miscomputation  (mis-kom-pu-ta'shon),  n. 
Erroneous  computation ;  false  reckoning. 
Clarendon. 

Miscompute  (mis-kom-puf),  v.t.  To  com- 
pute or  reckon  erroneously.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Miscouceit  t  (mis-kon-sef),  n.  Misconcep- 
tion. 

The  other  which  instead  of  it  we  are  required  to 
accept,  is  only  by  error  and  miscon&it  named  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hooker. 

Misconceive  (mis-kon-seV),  v.t.  or  i.  To 
receive  a  false  notion  or  opinion  of  anything; 
to  misjudge ;  to  have  an  erroneous  under- 
standing of  anything;  as,  you  entirely  mis- 
conceive the  question  in  dispute. 

To  yield  to  others  just  and  reasonable  causes  of 
those  things,  which,  for  want  of  due  consideration 
heretofore,  they  have  misconceived.  Hooker. 

SYN.  To  misapprehend,  misunderstand,  mis- 
judge, mistake. 

Misconceiver  (mis-kon-sev'er),  n.  One  who 
misconceives. 

What  a  misconceive?  'tis.        Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Misconception  (mis-kon-sep'shon),  n.  Er- 
roneous conception ;  false  opinion ;  wrong 
notion  or  understanding  of  a  thing. 

Great  errors  and  dangers  result  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  names  of  things.  Harvey. 

SYN.  Misconception,misunderstanding,  mis- 
take. 

Misconclusion  (mis-kon-klu'zhon),  n.  An 
erroneous  conclusion  or  inference.  Bp. 
Hall. 

Misconduct  (mis-kon'dukt),n.  1.  Wrong  con- 
duct; misbehaviour;  ill  behaviour.  'Guilty 
of  the  same  slips  or  misconducts  in  their 
own  behaviour/  Addison.—Z.  Mismanage- 
ment. 

Misconduct  (mis-kon-dukf),  v.t.  1.  To  con- 
duct amiss;  to  mismanage. —2.  With  re- 
flexive pronouns,  to  misbehave;  as,  he  mis- 
conducted himself  grossly. 

Misconfident  t  (mis-kourfl-dent),  a.  Having 
false  confidence. 

Brethren,  your  not  omniscient  eyes  shall  see  that 
my  eyes  are  so  lyncean  as  to  see  you  proudly  mis- 
confidcnt.  Bp.  Hall. 

Misconjecture  (mis-kon-jek'tur),  n.  A 
wrong  conjecture  or  guess. 

I  hope  they  will  .  .  .  correct  our  misconjectnres. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Misconjecture  (mis-kon-jek'tur),  v.t.  or  i. 
To  guess  wrong.  'Persons  do  misconjecture 
of  the  humours  of  men  in  authority.'  Bacon. 

Misconsecrate  (mis-kon'se-krat),  v.t.  To 
consecrate  improperly.  Bp.  Halt. 

Misconsecration  (mis-kon'se-kra"shon),  n. 
Wrong  consecration. 

Misconsequence  (mis-kon'se-kwens),  n.  A 
wrong  consequence  or  deduction.  Abp. 
Leiijhton. 

Misconster  (mis-kon'ster),  v.t.  To  miscon- 
strue. Old  editions  of  Shak. 

Misconstruct  (mis-kon-struktO,  v.t.  1.  To 
construct  wrong. — 2.  t  To  interpret  wrong; 
to  misconstrue. 

Misconstruction  (mis-kon-struk'shon),  n. 
The  act  of  misconstruing;  wrong  interpre- 
tation of  words  or  things ;  a  mistaking  of 
the  true  meaning;  as,  a  misconstruction  of 
words  or  actions.  Shak. 

Misconstrue  (mis-kon'stro),  v.t.  To  con- 
strue or  interpret  erroneously;  to  misappre- 
hend; to  take  in  a  wrong  sense;  to  misjudge; 
to  misunderstand.  '  Lest  I  be  misconstrued. ' 
Shak. 

Do  not,  great  sir,  misconstrue  his  intent.     Dryden. 
A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  affected  to  find  his 
ac ti  ons  m  isconstrited,  A  ddison . 

Misconstruer  (mis-kon'stro-e1  r),  ?i.  One  who 
misconstrues;  one  who  makes  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation. 

Miscontentt  (mis-kon-tenf),  a.  Discon- 
tented. Udall. 


Miscontinuance  ( mis-kon-tin '  u-ans  ),  n. 
Cessation.  In  law,  (a)  continuance  by  an 
improper  process.  Tamlins.  (6)  Discontinu- 
ance. Cowell. 

Miscordt  (mis-kord'),  v.i.  To  be  discordant. 
Chaucer. 

Miscorrect  (mts-ko-rekf),  v.t.  To  correct 
erroneously;  to  mistake  in  attempting  to 
correct  another. 

He  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  at  Man- 
tua, not  seventeen,  as  Scaliger  miscorrects  his  author. 
Dryden. 

Miscounsel(mis-koun'sel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
miscounselled;  ppr.  miscounselling.  To  ad- 
vise wrong.  Spenser. 

Miscount  (mis-kounf),  v.t  1.  To  count  er- 
roneously; to  mistake  in  counting  to  the 
amount  of. 

In  their  computation  they  had  mistaken  and  «/<> 
counted  ...  a  hundred  years.  Bp,  Hall. 

2.  To  misjudge  ormisconstrue.  'Miscounted 
as  malignant  hate.'    Tennyson. 
Miscount  (mis-kounf),  v.i.   To  make  wrong 
reckoning. 

Thus  do  all  men  generally  miscount  in  the  days  of 
their  health.  Bp.  Patrick. 

Miscount  (mis-kounf),  n.  An  erroneous 
counting  or  numbering. 

Miscovet.t  v.t.  To  covet  wrongfully.  Chau- 
cer. 

Miscreance.t  Miscreancyt  (mis'kre-ans, 
mis'kre-an-si),  n.  [See  MISCREANT.]  Un- 
belief; false  faith;  adherence  to  a  false 
religion.  'If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  mis- 
creance. '  Spenser.  '  Heresy,  miscreancy, 
atheism.'  Ayli/e. 

Miscreant  (mis'kre-ant),  n.  [O.Fr.  mescre- 
ant  (Mod.  Fr.  mecreant}—  mes,  prefix,  from 
L.  minus,  less  (see  Mis-),  and  creant,  for 
croyant,  believing,  from  L.  credo,  to  be- 
lieve.] l.t  A  misbeliever;  an  infidel,  or  one 
who  embraces  a  false  faith.  '  Turks,  pay- 
nims,  or  such  other  miscreants.'  Fryth. 

We  are  not  therefore  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  miscreants  in  scorn  have 
upbraided  us  that  the  highest  of  our  wisdom  is  be- 
lieve. Hooker. 

2.  A  vile  wretch;  a  scoundrel;  a  detestable 
villain. 

Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant.        Shak. 

Miscreate,t  Miscreated  (mis-kre-af,  mis- 
kre-at'ed),  a.  Formed  unnaturally  or  ille- 
gitimately; deformed;  spurious. 

Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 

With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 

Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth.      Shak. 

Miscreative  (mis-kre-af  iv),  a.  Tending  to 
wrong  creation;  that  creates  amiss.  Shelley. 

Miscredulity  (mis-kre-du'li-ti),  n.  Wrong 
or  misdirected  credulity;  belief  or  credulity 
in  a  wrong  object.  '  The  mincredulity  of 
those  who  will  rather  trust  to  the  church 
than  to  the  Scripture.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Miscreed  (mis-kred'),  «•  A  wrong  or  errone- 
ous creed.  [Rare.] 

Why  then  should  man,  teasing  the  world  for  grace, 
Spoil  his  salvation  for  a  fierce  miscrted.  treats. 

Misdate  (mis-daf ),  n.     A  wrong  date. 

Misdate  (mis-daf),  v.t.  To  date  erroneous- 
ly; as,  to  misdate  a  letter;  to  misdate  an 
event. 

Misdaut)  (mfs-dabO,  v.t.  To  daub  unskil- 
fully; to  spoil  by  daubing.  '  The  reforming 
and  repairing  of  an  old  church,  .  .  .  mut- 
daubed  with  some  un  tempered  and  lately 
laid  mortar.'  Bp.  Halt. 

Misdeal  (mis-del'),  n.  In  card-playing,  a 
wrong  deal;  a  deal  in  which  each  player 
does  not  receive  his  proper  cards. 

Misdeal  (mis-deT),  v.t.  or  i.  To  divide 
wrongly  or  unfairly;  specifically,  in  card- 
playing,  not  to  give  out  the  proper  portion 
or  number  of  cards  to  each  player. 

Misdecision  (mis-de-si'zhon),  n.  A  wrong 
or  erroneous  decision. 

Upon  a  reversal  too  of  the  judgment,  the  judge 
paid  a  penalty  for  his  misdecision.  Brougham. 

Misdeed  (mis-dedO,  n.  An  evil  deed;  a 
wicked  action.  'Be  avenged  on  my  mis- 
deeds.' Shak.  'Evils  which  our  own  m*«- 
deeds  have  done.'  Milton. 

Misdeem  (mis-dem'),  v.t.  To  judge  errone- 
ously; to  misjudge;  to  mistake  in  judging. 
'Misdeeming  the  cause  to  be  in  God's  law 
which  is  in  man's  unrighteous  ignorance.' 
Milton. 

Misdemean  (mis-de-menO,  v.t.  To  behave 
ill:  with  reflexive  pronouns. 

You  that  best  should  teach  us 
Have  misde meaned yourself.  Shak, 

Misdemeanant  (mis-de-nien'ant),  n.  One 
who  commits  a  misdemeanour. 

Misdemeanants,  who  have  money  in  their  pockets, 
may  be  seen  in  many  of  our  prisons.  S.  Smith. 
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•  (mis-de  men'erX  n.  t  HI 
behaviour;  evil  conduct;  fault.  •  1  hat  God 
takes  a  particular  notice  of  our  personal 
mMemeanuurt.'  South,  -i  In  law,  an 
offence  of  s  IMS  atrocious  nature  than  a 
crime.  Crimes  and  misdemeanours  are  mere 
syonymons  terms;  but  In  common  usage 
the  word  crime  is  made  to  denote  offences 
of  a  deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye,  while 
all  Indictable  offences  which  do  not  amount 
to  felony,  as  perjury,  libels,  conspiracies, 
assaults,  Ac.,  are  comprised  under  the  name 
of  mudemeanoun.  —  3.  t  Mismanagement ; 
mistake  In  management  or  treatment 

Sone  natural  fault  In  the  sod,  or  misdemeanour  In 
the  owners.  Seasonable  Sermon,  1644. 

8TN.  Misdeed,  misconduct,  misbehaviour, 
fault,  trespass,  transgression. 
Mlsdeparte,  t  ».r.     To  part  or  distribute 
wrongly  or  unequally. 

He  misdtfarteth  riches  temporal.     Cttaueer. 

Mlsderlve  (mls-de-rivO,  o.t.  L  To  err  i 
deriving;  as,  to  mitderice  a  word.  — 2.  t  To  di 
vert  improperly;  to  misdirect  'MitderMn 
the  well-meant  devotions  of  charitable  am 
pious  souls  into  a  wrong  channel'  Hi 
Hall 

Misdescribe  (mis-de-skrilO.  r.  (.  To  describe 
falsely  or  erroneously. 

Misdesert  (mis-de- zertO.n.  Ill-desert  Spen- 
ser. 

Mlsdevotion   (mls-de-vo'shonX    n.     Mis- 
directed devotion;  mistaken  piety. 

A  place  where  miidevotion  frames 


A  thousand  prayers  to  saints,  whose  very  names 
h  knew  not,  beav'n  knows  not  yet. 

Donne. 


The  church  k 


, 
w  not,  beav'n  knows  not 

. 

Improper  diet  o 


Mlsdlett(mi».liVtX  n. 

food.    Spenter. 
Misdlet  (mis.dl'etX  «  t.     To  supply  with 

Improper  or  Injurious  food ;  to  diet  irregu 

larly  or  improperly. 
Mlsdlgbtt  (mil-Alt'),  a.     Badly  dressed 

HSSSSST. 

Misdirect  (mls-dl-rekf).  r.f.  1.  To  give  a 
wrong  direction  to;  to  turn  Into  a  wrong 
course;  as,  to  misdirect  a  person.  '  Passioi 
mitdirected.'  Sherutoiu.—Z.  To  direct  to  a 
wrong  person  or  place ;  as,  to  misdirect  a 
letter. 

Misdirection  (mis-di-rek'shon),  n.  A  wrong 
direction. 

Mlsdlsposltlon  I  (mls-dis'p6-zi"shonX  n. 
Bad  disposition  or  inclination;  inclination 
to  evil.  Bp.  Hull 

MisdlBtlnguisbOnis-dis-tlng'gwIsh),  p.f.  or 
t  To  distinguish  wrongly  or  erroneously 
to  make  false  distinctions  concerning. 

If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none, 
because  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  we  misjittinfttisk.  Hooter. 

Mlsdlvlde   (mls-dl-vld0,    '• '     To  divide 

wrongly. 
Misdo  (mls-do'X  n.f.  or  i.    To  do  wrong ;  to 

do  amias;  to  commit  a  crime  or  fault. 

Afford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  1  have  misdont 

Mlsdoer  (mls-do'er),  n.  One  who  does  wrong; 

one  who  commits  a  fault  or  crime. 
Misdoing  (mis-do'lng),  n.    A  wrong  done;  a 

fault  or  crime:  an  onYnce.     •  To  reform  his 

HI  Minings.'    Holinthed. 
Misdoubt  (mis-douf).  n.    I.  Suspicion  of 

crime  or  danger. 

For  full  well  he  knows 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion.  Shalt. 

i  Irresolution ;  hesitation. 

Now.  York,  or  never,  steel  Uqr  fearful  thoughts. 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution.  Skat. 


Misdoubt  (mis-douf).  >.(. 
tlissit  or  danger. 


To  suspect  of 


,  rftf"*  ?T  -*•"•*  I  -wM  be  loth  to 

turn  them  both  together.  SAa*. 

Hlsdonbtfol  t  (mls-doiifful),  a.   Misgiving. 

She  'iran  to  east  In  her  mitfo*Hful  mind 

A  thousand  fears.  Sftnser. 

MUrdread  t  (mls-dred-).  n.    Dread  of  evil 
Mlse  (mczX  n.    {.Vorm  mitt.  Fr  mit.  put, 
laid,  pp.  of  mettre.  L.  mitto,  to  send.)   1   In 


' 

o  g  -1  Coat;  expense  ;  outlay. 
3  A  tax  or  Ullage  -4  In  Wiles,  formerly 
an  honorary  gift  of  the  people  to  a  new  kini 
or  prince  of  Wales;  also,  a  tribifte  paid  In 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester  at  the  change 
of  the  owner  of  the  earldom  -6  A  treaty  or 

*11*1 


i  mease  or  messuage. 
Uneasiness.  Chaucer. 

Uneasy 

«l*txUtlon  (m^di'shon),  n.  'A  spurious 
or  Incorrect  edition.     •  A  muedMm T of  the 


Vulgate,  which  perverts  the  sense,  by  mak- 
ing a  wrong  stop  In  the  sentence.  '  Dp.  Hall. 
Mlseducate(niii-ed'u-katX-.t  To  educate 
wrongly. 

Mlse-money  (mez'miin-i),  n.  In  laic,  money 
paid  by  way  of  contract  or  composition,  to 
purchase  any  liberty.  Ac 
Misemploy  (nils-em-ploi'X  ft.  To  employ 
to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  purpose;  as,  to 
mitempltiit  time,  power,  advantages,  talents, 
Ac.  '  Because  'tis  sin  to  initcMplvy  an  hour.' 
Dryden. 

Hisemployment  (mis-em-ploi'ment),n.  Ill 
employment;  application  to  no  purpose,  or 
to  a  bad  purpose  ;  as,  the  mitetnployiiient 
of  time  or  money. 

Misenter  (mis-en'tcr),  v.t.  To  enter  errone- 
ously or  by  mistake  ;  as,  to  muenttr  items 
in  an  account 

Misentry  (uiis-en'tri),  n.  An  erroneous  en- 
try or  charge,  as  in  an  account 
Miser  (mi'zer),  n.  [I.  miter,  wretched,  akin 
to  mtettut,  sorrowful,  and  Gr.  misos,  hatred.  ] 
l.t  A  miserable  person;  one  wretched  or 
afflicted.  '  Decrepid  miser,  base  ignoble 
wretch.'  Shak. 

'  Those  pains  that  make  the  miser  glad  of  death 
Have  seiiM  on  me.  Old  flay. 

2.t  A  wretch;  a  mean  fellow.  —  3.  An  ex- 
tremely covetous  person  ;  a  sordid  wretch  ; 
a  niggard;  one  who  in  wealth  makes  himself 
miserable  by  the  fear  of  poverty. 

Rich  honesty  dwells  tike  a  miter,  sir.  In  a  poor 
house.  Sha*. 

4.  An  Iron  cylinder  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  a  boring  rod,  in  which  the  earthy 
matters  are  collected,  or  misered-up,  in  the 
process  of  sinking  shafts,  wells,  &c.  The 
bottom  is  conical,  with  a  valved  opening, 
through  which  the  earth  can  pass  upwards 

Miser  (mi'zer).  v.  t.  To  collect  in  the  interior 
of  a  boring-tool  called  a  miter  (which  see); 
used  with  up. 

Miserable  (miz'er-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  miserable, 
L.  miterabiliit.  from  miner,  wretched.  See 
MISER.  ]  i.  Very  unhappy;  suffering  misery; 
wretched. 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine 
But  only  hope.  Shak. 

What  hopes  delude  thee.  miserable  man  T   Dryden. 

2.  Filled  with  misery;  abounding  In  misery; 
as,  a  miserable  case  ;  a  miserable  night.— 

3.  Causing  unhappinesa  or  misery. 

What's  more  miserable  than  discontent?      SttaJt. 

4.  Very  pooror  mean;  worthless;  despicable; 
as,  a  wK.-mW.'  hut;  miserable  clothing;  a 
miserable  soil. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.         Job  xvi.  2. 

5.  Niggardly;  miserly.  [Obsolete  and  Scotch.  ) 

The  liberal-hearted  man  is.  hr  the  opinion  of  the 
prodigal,  miserable  i  and  by  the  judgment  of  tile 
miserable.  lavish.  floater. 

SYN.  Abject,  forlorn,  pitiable,  wretched 
Mtserableness  (miz'er-a-bl-nesXn.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  miserable. 
Miserably  (miz'er-a-bli),flrfo.  In  a  miserable 
manner;   unhappily;    calamitously;   very 
poorly  or  meanly;  wretchedly.     'Where  you 
shall  be  so  miserably  entertained.'    Sir  JP. 


The  efth  was  miserably  stabbed  to  dealb.  South. 

Mlseratlont  (miz-er-a'shonX  "•    Commiser- 

ation.   Sktltm. 
Miserect(mis.6-rektO,T).(.  To  erectwrongly 

to  erect  with  a  wrong  object.     •  These  mis- 

erected  altars.'    ttp.  Hall. 
Miserere  (mi-ze-re're),  n,    1.  The  name  of  a 


Miserere,  from  All-Souls  College.  Orford. 
*,  Miserere  seat    ».  Do.  shut  down. 

psalm  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ser- 
vice, taken  from  the  atty- seventh  Psalm, 
beginning  in  the  Vulgate,  'Miterere  mel, 


Domine '  (•  Pity  me,  O  Lord  •),  often  presented 
by  the  ordinary  to  such  malefactors,  about 
to  sutfer  death,  as  had  the  benefit  of  dn--\ 
allowed  them,  In  order  that  they  might 
show  It  they  could  read. — 2.  A  lamentation. 

No  more  ay-mees  ..nd  misereres,  Tranio. 

Re,m.  &•  Ft. 

3.  A  piece  of  music  composed  to  the  psalm 
known  as  the  Miserere;  as,  the  miserere  of 
Allegri,  *c.— 4.  A  projecting  bracket  on  the 
under  side  of  a  hinged  seat  in  a  stall  of  a 
church;  the  seat  and  bracket  together.  The 
bracket  served  as  a  rest  for  a  person  stand- 
Ing,  the  seat  being  turned  up.  Also  culk-il 
Jtfuertcordta. 

Misericorde.t  n.  [Kr.  ]  1.  Mercy;  pity. 
Chawer.—Z.  Same  as  Misericardia  2  and  3 
Mlsericorola  (mlz'e-ri-kor"di-a),  »  (L.', 
mercy,  from  mitericors,  tender  -hearted' 
from  miser,  wretched,  and  cor,  the  heart.) 
1.  In  law,  an  arbitrary  fine  imposed  on  any 
person  for  an  offence,  so  called  because  the 
amercement  ought  to  be  but  small,  and  less 
than  that  required  by  Magiia  Charta.— 2  A 
narrow-bladed  dagger  used  by  a  knight  in 
the  middle  ages  against  a  wounded  adver- 
sary, when  giving  him  the  mercy  or  finishing 
stroke  —3.  Same  as  Miterere,  4. 
Miserly  (mi'zer-li),  a.  Like  a  miser  in  habits- 
pertaining  to  a  miser;  penurious;  sordid; 
niggardly;  parsimonious;  as,  a  miteily  per- 
son or  a  person  of  miserly  habits 
Misery  (miz'er-l),  n.  [L.  miteria,  from  miser, 
wretched.  See  MiSEH.)  1.  Great  unhappl- 
ness;  extreme  pain  of  body  or  mind;  wretch- 
edness. 

Misery  makes  sport  to  mock  Itself.         Sliat. 

2.  Calamity ;  misfortune ;  cause  of  misery. 

Better  'twere 

That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.  Sttai. 

3.  Covetousuess;  miserliness.  [Obsolete  and 
Scotch.) 

He  returned  again  to  his  old  humour,  which  was 
born  and  bred  with  him,  and  that  was  avarice  and 
misery.  Nortk. 

This  also  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  the 
following  passage  from  Shakspere: 

He  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give.       Cor.  H.  »,  131. 

Here,  however,  it  may  have  no  other  than 
the  ordinary  acceptation. -SYN.  Wretched- 
ness, torture,  agony,  torment,  anguish,  dis- 
tress, calamity,  misfortune. 

Mlsese.t  n.    Mlsease;  uneasiness.    Chaucer. 

Misesteem  (mis-es-tem'),  n.  Disregard; 
disrespect. 

Misestimate  (mis-es'tim-at),  v.t.  To  esti- 
mate erroneously.  '  While  we  misestimate 
the  rest,  and  probably  underrate  their  im- 
portance.' J.  S.  Mill. 

Misexpound  (mis-eks-poundO,  »•<•  To  ex- 
pounu  erroneously. 

MisexpressionOnis-eks-pre'shon),  n.  Wrong 
or  improper  expression.  Baxter. 

Mlsfaith  (mis-fath'X  n.  Want  of  faith  or 
trust;  distrust 

A  woman  and  not  trusted,  doubtless  I 
Might  feel  some  sudden  turn  of  anger  born 
Of  your  misfaith.  Tennysott. 

Misfall  (mis-ffll'),  v.t.  or  t  To  befall  un- 
luckily. Spenser. 

Misfaret  (mis-farO,  n.  HI  fare;  misfortune. 
•The  whole  occasion  of  his  late  mitfare.' 
Spenser. 

Misfaret  (mis-far1),  n.i.  To  fare  111;  to  go 
wrong  or  do  wrong;  to  be  unfortunate. 
Spenser. 

Mlsfaringt  (mis-faring),  n.  1.  Misfortune. 
2.  Kvil-doing. 

For  all  the  rest  do  most-what  fare  amis 
And  yet  their  own  mis/arms  will  not  see. 

Misfashion  (mis-fa'shonX  »•<•  To  lorm 
wrong.  Hakeutill. 

Misfeasance  (mis-fe'zans),  n.  [J/u  for 
Fr.  prefix  mes,  wrong  (L.  minia),  and  /oi»- 
ance,  from  faire,  to  do.  ]  In  taw,  a  trespass; 
a  wrong  done ;  also,  the  improper  perform- 
ance of  some  lawful  act.  Wharton. 

Misfeasor,  Misfeazor(mis-fe'zcr),;i.  In  loir, 
a  trespasser. 

Misfeazance  (mU-fe'zsns),  n.  Same  as 
Misfeasance. 

Misfeignt  (mis-fan'),  «.».  To  feign  with  ill 
desum.  Spenser. 

Misfit  (mis-flf),  n.  A  wrong  or  bad  flt;  a 
bad  match. 

There  a  number  of  these  (artificial)  eyes  come  over 
from  France ;  but  these  are  generally  what  we  call 
mis/its:  they  are  sold  cheap,  and  seldom  match  the 
other  eye.  tiayhe* 

Misfonn (mis-form'),  v.t  To  make  of  an  ill 
form;  to  put  in  an  ill  shape.  Spenter. 

Misformation(niis-form-a'shon),  n.  An  Ir- 
regularity of  formation;  malformation. 


Ue.  far.  fat.  fsll;       me.  met,  her,       pine,  pin;     nite,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  ScT  abtme;      J.  Sc.  ley 
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Misfortunate  (niis-fortu-uat),a.  1. 1  Produc- 
ing misfortune. —2.  Unfortunate.  [Scotch.] 

Misfortune  (mis-fortun),  n.  Ill  fortune; 
ill  luck ;  calamity ;  some  accident  that  pre- 
judicially affects  one's  condition  in  life;  as, 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  losiivg  his  property. 
'Amazed  at  my  misfortunes.'  Shak. 

And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear  mixfar- 
tuiic  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt  would  make  me 
sad.  Sliai. 

Consider  why  the  chanpe  was  wrought. 
You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 

Aetdistn. 

— Misfortune,  Calamity,  Disaster.  Misfor- 
tune is  the  more  general  term,  and  in  its 
widest  use  includes  both  the  others.  As 
generally  used,  however,  it  is  applied  to  un- 
toward events  of  a  less  severe  kind  affecting 
individuals.  Calamity  is  applied  to  great 
public  or  family  misfortunes  implying  wide- 
spread mischief.  A  disaster  is  an  untoward 
event  generally  of  great  importance  effec- 
tually marring  or  ruining  a  particular  plan, 
course,  or  condition  of  things.  Losses  in 
trade,  and  even  the  overturn  of  a  carriage 
on  the  road  are  disasters. 

A  war  is  a  great  calamity  to  a  nation,  and  entails 
misfortunts  on  individuals.  Whotely. 

This  was  a  real  disaster  to  us,  as  by  retarding  us 
half  a  day,  it  broke  the  chain  of  our  stages,  and  laid 
us  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  stopping  each 
ensuing  ni^ht  at  a  very  bad  inn.  H.  S-winbiirtu. 

SYN.  Mishap,  mischance,  misadventure,  ill, 
harm,  calamity,  disaster. 

Misfortunet  (mis-for'tun),  v.i.  To  fall  out 
unfortunately  or  unhappily;  to  fail  or  mis- 
carry. Stow. 

Misfortuned  (mis-for'tund),  a.  Unfortun- 
ate. 'A  misfortuned  wedlock.'  Milton. 

Misforyeve.t  v.t.    To  misgive.    Chaucer. 

Misframet  (mis-frftm').  «•<•  To  frame 
wrongly  or  amiss.  Sir  T.  More. 

Misget  t  (mis-get'),  v.t.  To  get  wrongly  or 
unlawfully;  to  procure  by  unlawful  means. 
Goicer. 

Misgive  (mis-giv'),  v.t.  pret  misgave;  pp. 
misgiven:  ppr.  misgiving,  l.t  To  give  or 
grant  amiss.  Laud.  —2.  To  fill  with  doubt; 
to  deprive  of  confidence;  to  fail:  usually 
with  '  heart '  or  '  mind,'  &c. ,  as  subject,  and  a 
pronoun  as  object,  but  also  used  without  an 
object.  'Whose  consciences  misgave  them.' 
Milton. 

So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me.  Shak. 

His  heitrt  misga-ue  him.  Addison. 

Fetch  me  the  handkerchief:  my  mind  misgives. 
Sha/b. 

Misgiving  (mis-giv'ing),  n.  A  failing  of  con- 
fidence ;  doubt ;  distrust.  '  Doubts,  suspi- 
cions, and  misgivings.'  South. 

'Tis  never  woman's  part 
Out  of  her  fond  misgivings  to  perplex 
The  fortunes  of  the  man  to  whom  she  cleaves. 
Talfonrd. 

MiSgO  (mia-go'),  v.i.  l.t  To  go  wrong;  to 
go  astray.  Chaucer;  Spenser. — 2.  To  mis- 
carry. Carbfle.  [Hare.  ] 

Misgon.t  Misgo.t  pp.  ofmisgo.  Gone  wrong. 
Chaucer. 

Misgotten  (mis-got'n),  a.  Unjustly  ob- 
tained. Spenser. 

Misgovern  (mis-gu'vern),  v.t.  To  govern 
ill;  to  administer  unfaithfully. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  tliat  he  had  -mis- 
governed the  state.  Knelles. 

Misgovernancet  (mis-gu'v6rn-ans),  n.  Ill 
government;  disorder;  irregularity.  Spen- 
ser. 

Misgoverned  (mis-gu've'rnd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Til 
governed;  badly  administered. —2.  Rude; 
unrestrained. 

Rude,  misgoverned  hands,  from  window  tops. 
Threw  dust  ami  rubbish  on  Kin-  Richard's  head. 
Skat. 

Misgovernment  (mis-gu'vern-ment),  n. 
1.  Bad  administration  or  management  of 
public  or  private  affairs.  '  Public  misgovern- 
went.'  Sir  W.  Raleigh.  'The  misgovem- 
ment  of  James.'  Macaulay.  —  2.  Want  of 
self -restraint;  irregularity  in  conduct;  loose 
conduct;  licentiousness.  Shak. 

MisgraciOUSt  (mis-gra'shna),  a.  Not  grn- 
cious or  agreeable;  ungracious;  ungrateful. 
Gower. 

Misgrafft  (mis-graf),  v.t.  Same  as  Mis- 
graft. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 

But  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 

Or  else  mtsgrajfffd,  in  respect  of  years.     Shak. 

Misgraft  (mis-graft'),  v.t.     To  graft  amiss; 

to  graft  on  a  wrong  or  unsuitable  stock. 
Misground  (mis -ground'),  v.t.    To  found 

falsely  or  erroneously.  Bp.  Hall.  [Bare.] 
Misgrowth(mis-groth'),«.  A  wrong  growth. 
Misguess  (mis-ges'),  v.t.  or  f.  To  guess 

wrongly  or  erroneously.    Sir  T.  More. 


Misguggle,  Misgoggle,  Misgrugle  (mis- 

gug7!,  mis-gog7!,  mis-grug'I),  v.t.   To  mangle 
and  disfigure;  to  spoil;  to  rumple;  to  han- 
dle roughly.    Sir  W.  Scott.     [Scotch.] 
Misguidance  (mis-gid'ans),  n.    Wrong  di- 
rection; guidance  into  error. 

He  causes  an  error  in  his  choice,  the  misguid- 
ance of  which  must  naturally  engage  him  to  his  de- 
struction. South. 

Misguide  (mis-gld'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mis- 
guided; ppr.  misguiding.  1.  To  lead  or  guide 
into  error;  to  direct  ill;  to  direct  to  a  wrong 
purpose  or  end;  as,  to  misguide  the  under- 
standing or  mind. 

Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune, 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  !  Shak. 

2.  To  ill-use;  to  maltreat.     [Scotch.] 

Misguidet  (mis-gidO,  n.  Misguidance;  guid- 
ance into  error;  hence,  trespass;  error;  sin. 
Spenser. 

Misguided  (mis-gld'ed),  p.  and  a.  Led  astray 
by  evil  counsel  or  wrong  direction;  as, never 
was  prince  more  misguided. 

Misguidingly  (mis-gld'ing-H),  adv.  In  such 
a  way  as  to  mislead. 

Misgye.t  v.t.    To  misguide.     Chaucer. 

Mishandle  (mis-han'dl),  v.t.  To  maltreat. 
Sir  T.  More. 

Mishanter,  Mischanter  (mi-shant'er,  mis- 
chant'er),  n.  [For  mis-aunter,  that  is  mis- 
adventure, aunter  being  an  old  form  of  ad- 
venture :  the  form  mischanter  has  no  doubt 
arisen  through  the  influence  of  mischance.} 
Misfortune ;  disaster ;  an  unlucky  chance. 
[Scotch.] 

Mishap  (mis-hapO,  n.  Mischance;  evil  ac- 
cident; ill  luck;  misfortune.  'Secure  from 
worldly  chances  and  mishaps.'  Shak. 

Mishaps  are  mastered  by  advice  discreet, 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. 

Spenser. 

SYN.  Misfortune,  mischance,  accident,  dis- 
aster. 

Mishappen  (mis-hap'n),  v.i.  To  happen  ill. 
'  Afraid  lest  to  themselves  the  like  mishap- 
pen  might.'  Spenser. 

Mishapping,t  ppr.  Falling  out  amiss. 
Chaucer. 

Mishear  (mis-her'),u.£.    To  mistake  in  hear- 
ing- 
it  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  mispoke  misheard,  Shak, 

Mish-mash  (mish'mash),  n.  [A  redupli- 
cated word,  formed  from  or  allied  to  mash.} 
A  mingle  or  hotch-potch. 

Their  language  .  .  .  (is)  a  mish-mash  of  Arabic 
and  Portuguese.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Mishmee-loitter  (mish'me-bit-ter),  n.  The 
root  of  a  ranunculaceous  plant,  Coptis  Teeta, 
found  in  the  mountainous  regions  (the  Mish- 
m?e  hills)  on  the  borders  of  China  and  India, 
held  in  high  esteem  in  the  East  as  a  tonic 
and  stomachic. 

Mishna  (mish'na),  n.  [Heb.  mixhndh,  re- 
petition, explanation,  from  shdmlh,  to  re- 
peat.] A  collection  or  digest  of  Jewish 
traditions  and  explanations  of  Scripture. 
The  Jews  pretend  that  when  God  gave  the 
written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also  an- 
other, not  written,  which  was  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  doctors  of  the  syna- 
gogue, till  Rabbi  Jehudah.surnamed  the  holy, 
reduced  it  to  writing  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  A.D.  The  Mishna  is  divided 
into  six  parts ;  the  first  relates  to  agricul- 
ture; the  second  regulates  the  manner  of 
observing  festivals;  the  third  treats  of  wo- 
men and  matrimonial  cases;  the  fourth  of 
losses  in  trade,  &c. ;  the  fifth  is  on  obla- 
tions, sacrifices,  &c. ;  and  the  sixth  treats  of 
the  several  sorts  of  purification.  Spelled 
also  Mischna.  See  TALMUD. 

Mishnic  (mish'nik),  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  the  Mishna. 

Misimaginationt  (mis-im-&j'in-a"shon),  n. 
Wrong  imagination  or  conception ;  delu- 
sion. 

Who  can  without  indignation  look  upon  the  pro- 
digies which  this  misimagination  produces  in  that 
other  sex  ?  Bp.  Hall. 

Misimprove  (mis-im-prbV).  v.t  To  fail  to 
improve  or  make  a  good  use  of;  to  misapply; 
to  abuse ;  as,  to  misimprove  time,  talents, 
advantages.  South. 

Misimprovement  (mis-im-prbVment),  n. 
Ill  use  or  employment;  application  to  a  bad 
purpose;  misapplication.  South. 

Misincline  (mis-in-klin'),  v.t.  To  canse  to 
incline  wrongly;  to  give  a  bad  direction  or 
inclination  to. 

Our  judgments  are  perverted,  our  wills  depraved, 
and  our  affections  misinclined,  and  set  upon  vile 
and  unworthy  objects.  South. 

Misinfer  (mis-in-fer'),  v.t.  To  infer  wrongly. 

Hooker. 


Misinfer  (mis-in-fer'),  v.i.  To  draw  a  wrong 
inference. 

Misinform  (mis-in-form'),  v.t.  To  give  er- 
roneous information  to;  to  communicate  an 
incorrect  statement  of  facts  to;  as,  he  mis- 
informed me  as  to  his  intentions. 

By  no  means  trust  to  your  servants  who  mislead 
you  or  misinform  you.  Bacon. 

Misinformant(mis-in-form'ant),n.  One  who 
misinforms  or  gives  false  information. 

Misinformation  ( mis'in-f orm-a"shon ),  n. 
Wrong  information;  false  account  or  intel- 
ligence received. 

So  the  same  misinformation  or  groundless  alarm 
often  draws  down  vengeance  on  a  town  or  district. 
Brottgham, 

Misinformer  (mis-in-form'er),  n.  One  that 
gives  wrong  information.  'The  slanderous 
tongues  of  his  misinformers.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Misinstruct  (mis-in-strukf),  v.t.  To  in- 
struct amiss.  Hooker. 

Misinstruction  (mis-in-struk'shon),  n. 
Wrong  instruction.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Misintelligence  (mis-in-tel'li-jens),  n. 
1.  Wrong  information.— 2.t  Misunderstand- 
ing ;  disagreement. 

He  lamented  the  mis  intelligent  he  observed  to 
be  between  their  majesties.  Clarendon. 

Misintendt  (mis-in-tend'),  v.t.  To  mis- 
direct ;  to  aim  ill. 

When  suddenly,  with  twinkle  of  her  eye. 

The  damsel  broke  his  misintemiea' dart.    Spenser. 

Misinterpret  (mis-in-ter'pret),  v.t.  To 
interpret  erroneously ;  to  understand  or  to 
explain  in  a  wrong  sense.  Shak.  'Several 
passages  misquoted  and  misinterpreted.'  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Misinterpretable  (mis-in-teVpret-a-bl),  a. 
Liable  to  misinterpretation.  Donne. 

Misinterpretation  (mis-in-ter/pret-a"shon), 
n.  The  act  of  interpreting  erroneously. 

Misinterpreter  (mis-in- tercet-fir),  n.  One 
who  interprets  erroneously. 

Misintreat  (mis-in-tref),  v.t.  To  treat 
injuriously ;  to  maltreat ;  to  act  injuriously 
towards.  Graf  ton. 

Misjoin  (mis-join'),  v.t.  To  join  unfitly  or 
improperly.  Milton;  Dnjden. 

Misjoinder  (mis-join'der),  n.  In  law,  a 
joining  of  parties  in  a  suit  or  action  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  joined. 

Misjudge  (mis-juj'),  v.t.  To  mistake  in 
judging  of;  to  judge  erroneously.  'We 
misjudge  the  matter.'  Sir  R.  Lf Estrange. 

Misjudge  (mis-juj'),  v.i.  To  err  in  judg- 
ment ;  to  form  false  opinions  or  notions. 

Too  long,  misjudging,  have  I  thought  thee  wise.  Pope. 

Misjudgment  (mis-juj'ment),  n.    A  wrong 

or  unjust  determination. 
Misken  (mis-ken'),  v.t.    To  be  or  appear  to 

be  ignorant  of.    [Scotch.] 

Were  I  you,  I  would  be  for  miskenning  Sir 
Duncan,  keeping  my  own  secret,  and  departing 
quietly  by  suffocation,  like  your  ancestors  before 
you.  Sir  If.  Scoff. 

Miskent  (misTten.),?*.  [VoTmixen(= miksen), 
by  metathesis.]  A  mizen ;  a  dunghill. 

And  would  you  mellow  my  young  pretty  mistress 
In  such  a  misken  t  Sean.  &•  Fl. 

Miskenningt  (mis-ken'ing),  n.     In  law, 
wrongful  citation.     Whartoti. 
Miskin  (mislcin),  n.    A  little  bagpipe. 

Now  would  I  tune  my  miskins  on  the  green.  Drayton. 

Miskindle  (mis-kin'dl),  v.t  To  kindle 
amiss;  to  inflame  to  a  bad  purpose.  'The 
miskindled  heat  of  some  unruly  spirita.' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Misknow  (mis-no'),  v.t.  Not  to  know;  to 
misapprehend. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  do  more 
mistntrw  than  themselves.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mislay  (mis-la'),  v.t.  I.  To  lay  in  a  wrong 
place;  to  lay  wrongly. 

The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature.    Locke. 

2.  To  lay  in  a  place  not  recollected ;  as,  I 

have  mislaid  my  purse  and  cannot  lay  my 

hands  on  it. 
Mislayer  (mis-la'er),  n.     One  that  mislays 

or  lays  in  a  wrong  place;  one  that  loses. 

Bacon. 
Misle  (miz'l),  v.i.      [Dim.  and  freq.  from 

mist;  properly  mistle;  mizzle  is  a  slightly 

altered  form.]    To  rain  in  very  fine  drops, 

like  a  thick  mist ;  to  mizzle. 
Misle  (miz'l),  n.     A   fine  close  rain;   a 

drizzle. 
Mislead  (mis-IedO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  misled. 

To  lead  into  a  wrong  way  or  path ;  to  lead 

astray;    to  guide  into  error;   to  cause  to 

mistake ;  to  deceive.     '  Lights  that  do  mis- 

lead  the  morn.'    Shak. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you. 
Bacon. 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  loeft;      g,  <7o;     .j,  job;      h.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin*;;      TH,  tfien;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    vh,  u-Aig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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c.tenul  iteuili  mu«  be  left  out  u 


the  oUtrret. 

-Mislead,  Delude  Mislead  meant  to  lead 
wronit.butdoeinot  necessarily  Imply  design. 
Delude  implies  IntenUon  to  deceive,  and 
that  meani  are  used  for  that  purpoae.  We 
may  be  moled  through  Ignorance;  but  we 
are  deluded  by  fal«e  representations 

Mlsleader  (mls-leU'er),  n.     One  who  mis- 
lead»  or  leadi  into  error.    Skat. 

Misleading  (mls-lM'ing),  p.  and  o.  Lead- 
ing aitray  ;  leading  Into  error 

BtUtaar-d  <mla.lerd'>,  a.  [Lit.  mli-Uught  ) 
Ciimaiinerly  ;  mischievous  ;  Ul-taught. 


u    (mia-leraO,  r.t.    To  learn  wrongly 

Mlsiearned  ""-  *»i1  •'       N 
usefully,  or  properly  learned. 

Such  is  this  which  you  h»»e  here  propounded  on 
the  Skill  "of  your  Mod,  .horn  it  SWIM  •  »«- 
5"rW  ad,oJ«  would  fata  t*M  »|>  .n  .course 
altogether  unjustifiable.  '/•  "<*''• 

Milled  (mis-led"),  pret.  *  pp.  of  mislead. 
Mlslen  (mlsnen).  n.    Same  a>  Jfe«(in 
Mllletoe  (mizl-to).  n.    8«e  MISTLETOE. 
msll?h.t  (mls-Ut'X  ».«•     To  light  amiss. 

MUllke  (mls-inO,  «.t    To  dislike;  to  dis- 
approve ;  to  have  aversion  to  ;  as,  to  mu- 
l&e  a  man  or  an  opinion. 
.Ifitlitt  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  h'very  of  Ihe  burnished  sun.    5A<t*. 
Lord  Steyne  also  heartily  mijlikrtt  the  bojr. 

TkacJttray. 

Mlslike  (mis-irk'),  r.i.    To  entertain  dislike 

or  disapprobation.    Milton. 
Mlslike  (mli-HIO,  n.     Dislike  ;  disapproba- 

tion ;  aversion.    Shale. 
Misliker  (mis-llk'er).  n.     One  that  dislikes. 
Mislin  (mlz'linV    Same  as  JftaUn. 
Mlsllng  (miz'llnn),  n.    [See  MisLK,  e.i]    A 

thick  mist  or  flne  rain.    Bible,  1551. 
Mlslippen  (mis-lip'en),  ».t    [Scotch.]   1.  To 

disappoint.—  2.  To  deceive;  to  delude. 

I  hanins  think  his  ecu  hae  him  mi»/rf/V»'rf. 

Tanttnltill. 

S.  To  neglect  to  perform  ;  to  pay  no  proper 
attention  to  ;  as,  to  mislippen  one's  busi- 
ness.--^ To  suspect. 

I  thought  it  best  to  slip  out  quietly  though,  in  case 
she  should  mulif/m  something  of  what  »e  are  caun 
to  do.  **•  "  *•* 

Mlallve  t  (mis-livO.  r.i.    To  live  amiss. 
HlBlOdget  (mls-loJO,  v.t.    To  lotlge  amiss. 

Hlsluck  (mis-lukO,  n.   Ill  luck  ;  misfortune. 

Woitrotphe. 
Mlsly  (miill),  o.    [SeeMlsLE.]    Kainlng  In 

very  small  drops. 
Mlsmake  (mis-makO,  r  (.    To  make  wrongly 

or  amiss;  as,  to  mitmake  a  dress. 
Mismanage  (mis-man'aj),  u.(.    To  manage 

ill;  to  administer  Improperly;  us,  to  mt»- 

tiianage  public  affairs.     Locke. 
Mismanagement  (mls-man'aj-raent),  n. 

Ill  or  improper  management  :  ill  conduct  ; 

as,  the  mismanagement  of  public  or  private 

affairs.     'Old  mitmaaayeinents,  taxations 

new.'    Pope. 
Mlsmanager  (mls-man'aj-er),  n.    One  that 

manages  ill 
Mismark  (mis-mark1).  v.t.     To  mark  with 

the  wrnntr  mark  ;  to  mark  erroneously. 
Mismatch  (mis-machO.  ».«.    To  match  un- 

suitably. 
Mlsmatchment  (ml«-mach'ment),  n.     A 

misalliance.    Mr*.  Oore. 
Mlsmate  (mis-maf),  r.t.    To  mate  or  match 

amiss  or  unsuitably.    '  Not  quite  mumated 

with  a  yawning  clown.'    Tennyton. 
Mlsmeaaure  (mls-mezh'ur),  v.t.     To  mea- 

sure Incorrectly  ;  to  form  a  wrong  estimate 

or  opinion. 

Which  prefers  that  right  and  wrong  should  be 
mumtaittrtd  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  sub- 
jects most  momentous  to  human  welfare. 

Mlsmeasurement  (mls-raezh'ur-ment),  n. 
Wrong  measurement 

Mlsmetre,  '  v.t.  To  spoil  the  metre  of  by 
writing  or  reading  verses  ill  Chaucer. 

Misname  (mia-naiu'),  r.l.  To  call  by  the 
wrong  name. 

Misnomer  (mls-n&'mer),  »•  [Prefix  mis, 
frum  O.Kr.  nut,  wrong  (from  L.  minim, 
leas),  anil  nommer,  to  name.  )  1.  In  lair, 
the  mistaking  of  the  true  name  of  a  person 
tn  some  writ  or  document  An  error  in 
the  Christian  name  of  the  defender,  thoiii:li 
otherwise  correctly  designated.  Is  fatal  to 
a  summons.  Misnomers  In  proceedings  are 
now  frequently  amended  by  the  court,  pro- 
Tided  the  other  parties  have  neither  been 


misled  nor  prejudiced  by  them  -2.  A  mis- 
taken or  Inapplicable  name  or  designation  ; 
a  misapplied  term. 

The  word  •  synonym  '  to  In  feet  a 

h  Pompey's  PUlar  really  a  mdtiamer  I 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  T 

H.  :t*nun. 

Misnomer  (mls-nd'mer),  r.t    To  designate 

by  a  mistaken  or  inapplicable  name;  to 

misname     Richardson.    (Rare.) 
Mlsnumber  (mis-num'ber).  r.  t.    To  number 

or  reckon  amiss  ;  to  miscalculate.    '  «  hich 

might  well  makeitsuspected  that  the  armies 

by  sea,  before  spoken  of,  were  outnumbered. 

l;.ti,  fill 
Mlsnurture  (mis-ner'tur),  v.t.    To  nurture 

or  train  wrongly.     •  Parents  mimvrtunng 

their  children.     Bp.  Hall. 
Mlsobedience  t  (mts-6-beMi-ens),  n.    Krro- 

neous  obedience,  or  disobedience.  Muton. 
Mlsobserve  (mis-ob-zeiV),  v.t.  To  observe 

inaccurately  ;  to  mistake  in  observing.     '  If 

I  mitobiene  not'    Locke. 
Mlsobserver  (mis-ob-z6ry/er),  n.    One  who 

observes  inaccurately  or  imperfectly. 
Mlsogamlst  (mi-sog'am-ist),  n.    [Gr.  miteo. 

to  hate,  and  gamot,  marriage.]    A  hater  of 

marriage. 
Misogamy  (  mi-sog'a-mi  X  ».    (Or-  mined,  to 

hate,  and  gamot,  marriage.  ]  Hatred  of  mar- 

riage.   Lamb. 
Misogynist  (mi-sog'i-nist),  n.    [Or.  miseii, 

to  hate,  and  gyne,  woman.  ]  A  woman-hater. 

The  hardest  usk  is  to  persuade  the  erroneous 
obstinate  tnitOFsnist,  or  woman-hater,  that  any  rtis- 
course  acknowfcdKing  their  worth  can  go  beyond 
poetry. 

Misogyny  (  ml-aou'l-ni  ),  n.  [  See  above.  ] 
Hatred  of  the  female  sex. 

It  is  misefyy  rather  than  misogamy  he  affects. 
t.amb. 

Mlsoplniont  (mis-o-pln'i-on),  n.   Erroneous 

opinion.    Bp.  Hall. 
Mlsordert  (mis-orMer),  v.t.    To  order  ill; 

to  manage  erroneously  ;  to  conduct  badly. 

Xhak. 
Mlsordert  (mis-or'der),  n.  Irregularity;  dis- 

orderly proceedings     Camden. 
Mlsorderly  t  (  mis-or'dir-li  ),  a.    Irregular  ; 

disorderly. 
Mlsordlnatlon  (mis  -or  'din  -a  "shon),   n. 

Wrong  ordination. 
Mlsothelsm  (ini-soth'e-izm),  n.    [Or.  mito». 

hatred,  and  theos,  god.]    Hatred  of  God. 

De  Quineey.    [Rare.] 
Mlspasslonl  (mis-pa'shon),  «.  Ill  or  wicked 

passion  or  strong  affection. 

But  I  say  unto  you  that  not  only  Ihe  outward  act 
of  murder  is  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  the  inward 
the  heart  also.  Bf.  Hall. 


Mlspayt  (mis-pa'),  v.t.    To  discontent;  to 

dissatisfy;  to  displease.     Gower. 
Mlspense  t  (  uiis-pena'),  n.     Same  as  llis- 

gpeiuie. 
Misperceptton(mis-per-sep'shon),n.  Wrong 

perception. 
Mlspersuade  (mls-per-swad'),  v.t.  pret  A 

pp.  misptrmaded;  ppr.  mispersuadmff.    To 

persuade  amiss,  or  to  lead  to  a  wrong  no- 

tion. 
Mlspersuaslbleness  (mis-per-swa'zi-  bi- 

nes), n.    The  quality  of  not  being  persuad- 

able.   Abp.  Leighton. 
Mlspersuaslon  (  mls-per-swa'zhon  ).  n.    A 

false  persuanion:  wrong  notion  or  opinion. 
MlsplkeL  Mlsplckel  (mis'pik-el),  n.    [O.] 

Araenical  pyrites;  an  ore  of  arsenic,  contain- 

ing this  metal  in  combination  with  iron, 

sometimes  found  In  cubic  crystals,  but  more 

often  without  any  regular  form. 
Misplace  (mis-plas'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  int»- 

plncril;  ppr.  misplacing.  To  put  in  a  wrong 

C"   ;e;  to  set  on  an  improper  object;  as,  the 
k  is  mitplaced;  he  misplaced  his  confi- 
dence. 

Ill  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misflaftd.     Shak. 

Misplacement  (mls-plas'ment),  n.   The  act 

of  misplacing  or  putting  in  the  wrong  place. 
Mlsplead  (mis  pled'),  r.i.    To  err  in  plead- 

ing. 
Mispleading  (mis-pled'ing),  n.    In  lair,  an 

error  in  pleading. 
Mlspolnt  (mis-point'),  r.t.     To  point  im- 

properly; to  err  in  punctuation. 
Mlspoll'cy  (mis-poll-sl  ),  n.    Wrong  policy  ; 

impolicy.     Quart,  lift' 
Mlspractlce  (mis-prak'tls),  n.   Wrong  prac- 

tice; misdeed. 
Misprint  (mis-print'),  c.t.    To  mistake  in 

printing;  to  print  wrong. 
Misprint   (  mis-print'),   n.     A    mistake    In 

printing;  a  deviation  from  the  copy. 


Mlspriset  (mis-priz'),  v.t.  (O.fr.  metprue, 
a  mistake,  inenprendrc,  to  mistake,  Kr  mf- 
prendre,  mepriie—  in««(from  L.  ntiuiu,  leas), 
wrong,  and  prendre,  to  take.  ]  To  miscon- 
ceive; to  mistake. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood  ; 
1  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood.          ShaJt. 

Misprision  (  mis  -prizh  '  on  ).  n.  [  From  the 
above  verb.  ]  1.  The  taking  of  one  thing  for 
another  ;  mistake  ;  misconception  ;  misun- 
derstanding. 

Many,  mistaking  gradual  for  spedncal  differences 
amongst  orders,  nave  almost  doubled  their  true 
number  on  that  misfrtsien.  f-'ulltr. 

2.  In  law,  any  high  offence  under  the  degree 
of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon. 
Misprision  Is  contained  In  every  treason  ami 
felony.  Mispriswna  are  divided  into  nfyu- 
tive  and  positive;  negative,  which  consist  in 
the  concealment  of  something  which  ought 
to  be  revealed  ;  and  positive,  which  consist 
In  the  commission  of  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  done.  —  Misprision  of  felony, 
the  mere  concealment  of  felony.  —  Mispri- 
sion of  treason  consists  in  a  bare  knowledffe 
and  concealment  of  treason,  without  assent- 
ing to  it.  Maladministration  in  offices  of 
high  public  trust  Is  a  positive  misprition. 
Misprision  t  (mis-prizh'on),  n.  [From  the 
verb  below.  ]  Undervaluing  ;  contempt. 
[Rare.) 

Proud,  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift  ; 

That  dost  in  vile  misfriiicn  shackle  up 

My  love  and  her  desert.  Shalt. 

Misprize,  Misprise  (mis-prlz'),  r.t.    [Mi* 
and  prize;   O.Fr.   menpriner  (Mod.  Fr.  7/1  - 
priser),  to  despise,  to  undervalue,  prefix 
men,   initi    L.   mimm,   less,   and  priger=L. 
pretiare,  to  prize.]  To  Blight  or  undervalue. 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on.  Shak. 

O  for  those  vanished  hours  so  much  misprixtd. 
Hilthoutt. 

Misproceeding(mis-pr6-sed'ing),  n.  Wrong 

or  irregular  proceeding. 
Misprofess  (niis-pr6-fe»'),  v.t.    To  make  a 

fnlae  profession  of;  to  make  unfounded  pre- 

tensions to. 


Keep  me  back.O  Lord,  from  them  who  misfrofnt 

Donne. 


Keep  me  back.O  Lord,  from  them 
arts  ol  healing  the  soul  or  the  body. 

MlsprofesB(mis-pr6-fes/X  tU    To  make  a 

false  profession. 
Mispronounce  (mis  pro-nouns'),  v.t  or  ». 

To  pronounce  erroneously. 

They  mispronounced  and  I  misliked.       Milton. 

Mispronunciation  (mi8-pr6-nun'8i-a"shon), 
n.  A  wronn  or  improper  pronunciation. 

Misproportion  (mis-pro-por'shon),  v.t.  To 
err  in  proportioning  one  thing  to  another  ; 
to  join  without  due  proportion. 

Misproudt  (mis-proudO,  a.  Viciously  proud. 

Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  misproud  York. 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies. 

Shak. 

Misqueme.t  v.t.    [Prefix  mw,  and  A.  Sax. 

cwtman,  to  please.  ]    To  displease  ;  to  dis- 

satisfy.    Chav  cer. 
Misquotation  (  mis-kwo-ta'shon  X  "-     An 

erroneous  quotation;   the  act  of  quoting 

wrong. 
Misquote  (mis-kwof),  v.t.  ori.    1.  To  quote 

erroneously;  to  cite  incorrectly.-  2.  t  To  mis- 

construe.   [Rare.] 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily.  , 
Interpretation  will  misyuofe  our  looks.       Shak, 

Misraiset  (mis-raz'),  v.t.  To  raise  or  excite 
falsely  or  without  due  cause. 

Here  we  were  ouW>f  danger  of  this  tnisraised  fury. 
Bf.  Hail. 

Misrate  (mis-rat'},  r.  f.   To  rate  erroneously; 

to  estimate  falsely.    Barrow. 
Misread  (mis-red7),  v.t    To  read  amiss;  to 

mistake  the  sense  of. 
Misreceive  (mis-r€-seV),  v.t.    To  receive 

amiss.     Todd. 
Misrecital  (mis-re  -si  t'al),  n.    An  inaccurate 

recital. 
Misrecite  (mis-re-si  t7),  v.t.    To  recite  or  re- 

peat incorrectly.    Boyle. 
Misreckon  (mis-rek'n).  v.t.    To  reckon  or 

compute  wrong.     Sir  W.  Raleigh;  Smith. 
Misreckonlng  (mis-rek'n-  ing),  n.    An  erro- 
i     neous  computation. 
Misrecollection   (  mis-rek/ol-lek"shou  ),  «. 

Erroneous  recollection. 
Misreform  (mis-re-form'),  v.t    To  reform 

amiss  or  imperfectly;  to  change  fui   UK- 

worse.     Milton. 
Klinregard  t  (mis-re-gard'),  n.   Misconstruc- 

tion; misapprehension. 

Here,  w?ll  I  weene,  when  as  the^e  rimes  lie  rc<l 
With  wiirtford,  that  some  rash-wilted  wiyht 
.  .  .  Will  lightly  be  misled.  Sfrnttr. 


File,  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  ..bun.-:       y.  Sc.  tey. 
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Misregulate  (mis-reg'u-lut),  v.t.  To  regu- 
late amiss  or  imperfectly.  Dickens. 

Misrehearse(mis-re-hersO,u.£.  To  rehearse 
or  quote  inaccurately. 

He  woulde  make  you  ween  here  that  I  bothe  mis- 
rehearse  and  misconstrue.  Sir  T.  More. 

Misrelate  (mis-re-laf),  v.t.  To  relate  falsely 
or  inaccurately.  Boyle. 

Mi  sr  elation  (mis-re-la'shon),  n.  Erroneous 
relation  or  narration. 

Misreligion  (mis-re-lij'on),  n.  False  or  er- 
roneous religion.  'Branded  with  the  in- 
famy of  a  Paganish  misreligion.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Misremember  (mis-re-mem'ber),  v.t.  or  i. 
To  mistake  in  what  one  endeavours  to  re- 
member; to  err  by  failure  of  memory. 
Locke.  '  If  I  much  mitircmember  not. ' 
Boyle. 

Misrender  (mis-ren'der),  v.t.  To  render  or 
construe  inaccurately;  to  mistranslate. 

They  (the  Psalms)  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  con- 
tain polished  and  fashionable  expressions  in  their 
own  language,  how  coarsely  soever  they  have  been 
misrenacred  in  ours.  Boyle. 

Misreport  (mis-re-portO,  v.  t.  1.  To  report  er- 
roneously; to  give  an  incorrect  account  of. 

His  doctrine  was  misreported.  Hoo&er. 

2.t  To  speak  ill  of;  to  slander. 

I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy; 

And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 

Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace.     Shaft. 

Misreport  ( mis-re-port'),  n.  An  erroneous 
report;  a  false  or  incorrect  account  given. 

Misrepresent  (mis-rep're-zent"),  v.t.  Tore- 
present  falsely  or  incorrectly;  to  give  a  false 
or  erroneous  representation  of,  either  mali- 
ciously, ignorantly,  or  carelessly ;  as,  to 
misrepresent  facts;  to  misrepresent  a  per- 
son's actions  or  words. 

Misrepresent  ( mis-rep're-zent" ),  v.  i.  To 
make  a  false  or  incorrect  representation. 
'Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent.'  Milton. 

Misrepresentation  ( mis  -  rep're  -  zent  -  a  "- 
shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  misrepresenting  or 
giving  a  false  or  erroneous  representation. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  forbid  rash  judgments, 
and  censonousness,  and  a  misrepresentation  of  other 
men's  actions.  Jortin. 

2.  A  false  or  incorrect  representation  or  ac- 
count, either  from  mistake,  carelessness,  or 
malice ;  as,  the  whole  pamphlet  consisted 
of  misrepresentations. 

Misrepresentative  (mis-rep're-zent-a-tiv), 
a.  Tending  to  misrepresent  or  convey  a 
false  representation  or  impression ;  misre- 
presenting. 

Misrepresenter  (mis-rep're-zent-er),  n.  One 
who  misrepresents. 

Misrepute  (mis-re-put'),  v.t.  To  repute  or 
estimate  wrongly;  to  hold  in  wrong  estima- 
tion. Milton. 

Misrule  (mis-rbT),  n.  Bad  rule ;  disorder ; 
confusion;  tumult  from  insubordination. 
*  Enormous  riot  and  misrule.'  Pope. — Lord 
of  misrule.  See  LORD. 

Misrule  (mis-rb'l'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  misruled; 
ppr.  misruling.  To  rule  amiss ;  to  govern 
badly  or  oppressively. 

Nor  has  any  ruler  a  right  to  require  that  his  sub- 
jects should  be  contented  with  his  misgovernment  by 
showing  them  a  neighbouring  prince  who  oppresses 
and  misrules  far  more.  Brougham. 

Misrulyt  (mis-roll),  a.  Unruly;  ungovern- 
able; turbulent.  '  His  misndij  tongue. '  Bp. 
Hall 

Miss  (mis),   n.      [Contr.    from    mistress.  ] 

1.  An  unmarried  female;  a  young  unmar- 
ried woman ;  a  girl.     '  Little  masters  and 
misses  in  a  house. '    Swift. 

The  withered  misses  I  how  they  prose 

O'er  books  of  travelled  seamen.     Tennyson. 

2.  A  title  of  address  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
an  unmarried  female.     '  Jftw,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  was  appropriated 
to  girls  under   the  age  of   ten.  .  .  .  Mis- 
tress was  then  the  style  of  grown-up  unmar- 
ried ladies,  though  the  mother  was  living, 
and,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  century, 
maintained  its  ground  against  the  infantine 
term  of  miss.'     Todd.     [With  respect  to  the 
use  of  this  title  when  two  or  more  persons 
of  the  same  name  are  spoken  of  or  addressed, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity.  Some  give 
the  plural  to  the  name,  as  the  Miss  Smiths; 
others  to  the  title,  as  the  Misses  Smith.]— 

3.  A  kept  mistress;  a  concubine.  'She  being 
taken  to   be  the   Earl  of    Oxford's  mis*.' 
Evelyn.— 4.  In  card-playing,  in  the  game  of 
three-card  loo  an  extra  hand  dealt  aside  on 
the  table,  for  which  a  player  is  at  liberty  to 
exchange  his  own  hand. 

Miss  (mis),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  mission,  to  mist, 
mistake,  err ;  cog.  D.  and  G.  mtiten,  Icel. 


missa,  Dan.  miste,  to  miss,  to  do  without, 
to  fail,  tfec. ;  closely  connected  with  the 
Tent,  prefix  mis.]  1.  To  fail  in  hitting, 
reaching,  obtaining,  finding,  seeing,  and  the 
like ;  as,  to  miss  the  mark ;  to  miss  the  object 
intended.  '  If  you  miss  an  office  for  which 
you  stood  candidate.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

So  may  I,  blind  Fortune  leading  me, 

Afiss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 

Shat. 

If  she  desired  above  all  things  to  have  Argalus, 
Argalus  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Parthenia. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new-felt  attraction.  Milton. 

He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad 
ones,  took  the  good  ones.  Dickens. 

2.  To  discover  the  absence,  want,  or  omis- 
sion of;  to  feel  or  perceive  the  want  of;  to 
mourn  the  loss  of;  to  require;  to  desiderate; 
to  want;  as,  to  miss  one's  snuff-box;  I  missed 
the  first  volume  of  Livy. 

Neither  -missed  we  anything.  .  .  .  Nothing  was 
missed  of  all  that  pertained  to  him. 

i  Sam.  xxv.  15,  21. 

What  by  me  thou  hast  lost,  thou  least  shalt  miss. 
Milton. 

He  who  has  a  firm  sincere  friend,  may  want  all  the 
rest  without  missing  them.  South. 

3.t  To  do  without;  to  dispense  with. 

We  cannot  miss  him ;  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shak. 

4.  To  omit ;  to  pass  by ;  to  go  without ;  to 
fail  to  have;  as,  to  ?niss  a  meal  of  victuals. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day 

A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prior. 

—To  be  missing,  not  to  be  found;  to  have  dis- 
appeared. — To  miss  stays  (naut. ).  See  STAY. 
— To  miss  one's  tip,  to  fail  in  one's  scheme 
or  purpose ;  to  fail  in  effecting  or  reaching 
a  proposed  object.  [Slang.] 

One  has  had  it  very  sharp,  act'ly  runs  right  at  the 
leaders,  only  luck'ly  for  him  he  misses  his  tip,  and 
comes  over  a  heap  of  stones  first.  T.  Hughes. 

Miss  (mis),  v.i.  1.  To  fail  to  hit,  reach,  ob- 
tain, and  the  like;  to  fail;  to  miscarry. 

Flying  bullets  now, 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow ; 
They  rntss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away. 
t4>'al!er. 

Men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they 
miss.  Bacon. 

The  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed.  Milton. 

Formerly  sometimes  with  of. 

On  the  least  reflection,  we  cannot  miss  of  them. 
Alter  bury. 

Judas,  dost  thou  betray  me  with  a  kisse? 
Canst  thou  finde  helle  about  my  lips?  and  misse 
Q^life,  just  at  the  gates  of  life  and  blisse. 

G.  Herbert. 

2.t  To  go  astray;  to  go  wrong;  to  err;  to 

fall;  to  slip, 

Amongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legion 
Of  wicked  spirits  did  fall  from  happy  bliss; 
What  wonder,  then,  if  one  of  women  all  did  misst 
Spenser. 

Miss  (mis),  n.  1.  A  failure  to  hit,  reach, 
obtain,  and  the  like.  —  2.  Felt  loss ;  loss ; 
want. 

There  will  be  no  great  miss  of  those  which  are  lost. 
Locke. 

3.  t  Mistake;  error.  'Without  any  great  miss 
in  the  hardest  points  of  grammar.'  Ascham. 
[Rare.]— 4.t  Harm  from  mistake. 

And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste. 
Yet  is  his  miss  not  mickle.  Spenser. 

— A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  a  phrase  sig- 
nifying that  if  one  is  missed,  as  by  a  bullet 
from  a  firearm,  it  does  not  matter  by  what 
distance  he  is  missed. 

Missal  (mis'al),  n.  [L.L.  missale,  liber  mis- 
salis,  from  missa,  the  mass ;  Fr.  missel,  Pr. 
missal,  Sp.  misal,  It.  messale.  See  MASS.] 
The  Roman  Catholic  mass-book. 

Missal  fmis'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mis- 
sal or  Roman  Catholic  mass -book.  'The 
missal  sacrifice.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Missay  (mis-sa'),  v.  t.  1.  To  say  or  utter 
wrongly  or  amiss.  Donne. — 2.t  To  speak  ill 
of;  to  slander.  Chaucer. 

Missay  t  (mis-sa'),  v.i.  To  speak  ill  or  mis- 
takenly. HaJcewill. 

Missayer  (mis-sa'er),  ?i.  One  who  missays; 
an  evil-speaker.  Chaucer. 

Misseekt  (mis-sek'),  v.t.  To  seek  or  search 
for  in  a  wrong  way  or  wrong  direction. 

And  yet  the  thing  that  most  is  your  desire. 
You  do  misseek.  .  Wyatt. 

Misseemt  (mis-senO,  v.i.  1.  To  make  a  false 
appearance.  Spenser.  —  2.  To  misbecome; 
to  be  misbecoming.  Spenser. 

Missel,  Missel  -  thrush  (mis 'el,  mis' el- 
thrush),  n.  [From  its  feeding  on  the  mistle- 
toe; comp-Gr-mistel-drossel,  the  missel-thrush 
—mistel,  mistletoe,  and  drossel,  thrush.]  A 
species  of  thrush,  the  Turdus  viscivorus.  See 
THRUSH. 


Misseldinet  (mis'el-dln),  n.    The  mistletoe. 

Misseltoe  (mis'el-to),  n.    The  mistletoe. 

Mis  semblance  (mis-sem'blans),  n.  False 
resemblance. 

issemetre.tu.J.  Same  as  Mismetre.  Chau- 
cer. 

Missend  (mis-sendO,  v.t.  To  send  amiss  or 
incorrectly;  as,  to  missend  a  letter. 

Misserve  (mis-serv'),  v.t.  To  serve  unfaith- 
fully. Bacon. 

Misset  (mis-set'),  v.t.  To  place  or  set 
wrongly,  unfitly,  unsuitably,  or  in  a  wrong 
position.  Bacon. 

Misshape  (mis-shapO,  v.t.  To  shape  ill;  to 
give  an  ill  form  to ;  to  deform.  '  And  hor- 
ribly misshapes  with  ugly  sights. '  Spenser. 
'  A  misshaped  figure. '  Pope. 

Misshape  (mis-shap'),  n.  A  bad  or  incor- 
rect form. 

Misshapen  (mis-shap'n),  p.  and  a.  Ill 
formed;  deformed;  ugly.  'Misshapen  moun- 
tains.' Bentley. 

Misshapenly  (mis-shap'n -li),  adv.  In  a  mis- 
shapen way. 

Misshapenness  (mis-shap'n-nes),  71.  Tlie 
state  of  being  misshapen  or  badly  shaped. 

Missheathe  (mis-sheTH'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pj». 
missheathed;  ppr.  missheathing.  To  sheathe 
amiss  or  in  a  wrong  place. 

This  dagger  hath  mista'en,     .     .     . 
And  is  missheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 
Shalt. 

MlSBi  (mis'se),  n.  [Ar.,  Hind.]  A  kind  of 
dentrifice  used  in  the  East  Indies  to  dye  the 
teeth  black.  It  is  a  mixture  of  gall-nuts, 
sulphate  of  copper,  steel  filings,  &c. 

Missificate  (mis-sif'i-kat),  v.i.  [L.L.  missa, 
mass,  and  L.  facio,  to  make.]  To  perform 
mass.  Milton.  [Rare.  ] 

Missile  (mis'il),  a.  [L.  missUis,  from  mitto, 
missum,  to  send,  to  throw.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing thrown;  fitted  for  being  hurled  or  to  be 
projected  from  the  hand  or  from  any  in- 
strument or  engine. 

We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart.  Pope. 
The  arrow  is  a  light  missile  weapon.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Missile  (mis'il),  n.  A  weapon  or  projectile 
thrown  or  intended  to  be  thrown  with  a 
hostile  intention,  as  a  lance,  an  arrow,  or  a 
bullet. 

Missing  (mis'ing),  p.  and  a.  Lost;  absent 
from  the  place  where  it  was  expected  to  be 
found;  wanting.  'As  once  Moses  was  on 
the  mount,  and  missing  long.'  Milton. 

Torn  leaves  and  the  shoots  that  are  shortened  by 
the  pruner,  do  not  reproduce  their  missing  parts. 
H.  Spencer. 

Missingly  (mis'ing-li),  adv.    With  omission; 
not  constantly  or  continuously.     Shak. 
Mission  (mi'shon),  n,    [L.  missio,  a  sending, 
from  mitto,  to  send.]    1.  A  sending;  the  act 
of  sending;  the  state  of  being  sent  or  dele- 
gated by  authority.— 2.  That  with  which  a 
messenger  or  agent   is  charged ;  duty  on 
which  one  is  sent;  acommission;  an  errand; 
as,  to  perform  one's  mission.     '  A  soul  on 
highest  mission  sent.'    Tennyson. 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high. 

Milton. 

3.  Persons  sent  or  appointed  by  authority 
to  perform  any  service;  particularly,  the 
persons  sent  on  some  political  business  or 
to  propagate  religion.— 4.  A  station  or  resi- 
dence of  missionaries;  the  persons  connected 
with  such  a  station.  —5. t  Dismission;  dis- 
charge from  service.  Shak. 

In  Ctesar's  army,  somewhat   the  soldiers  would 
have  had,  yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  discharge. 

ffafott. 

SYN.  Message,  errand,  commission,  delega- 
tion, deputation. 

Mission  (mi'slum),  v.t.  To  send  on  a  mis- 
sion; to  commission. 

For  this  was  Risid  missioned  to  the  ships. 

Southey. 

Missionariness  (mi'shon-a-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state,  quality,  or  character  of  a  missionary; 
the  character  or  aptitude  which  qualifies 
one  for  discharging  a  mission. 

I  read  a  score  of  books  on  womanhood, 
books  demonstrating 
Their  rapid  insight  and  fine  aptitude, 
Particular  worth  and  general  missionariness, 
And  never  say  '  no'  when  the  world  says  '  yes.' 
E.  B.  Browning. 

Missionary  (mi'shon-a-ri),  n.  [Fr.  mission- 
naire.  See  MISSION.]  One  who  is  sent  upon 
a  religious  mission ;  one  who  is  sent  to  pro- 
pagate religion.  'The  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary, who  hath  been  persecuted  for  his- 
religion.'  Swift. 

Missionary  (mi'shon-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  missions;  as,  a  missionary  meeting;  it 
missionary  fund;  a  missionary  society. 


eh,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      J,  job;      D,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  uiig;    wh,  to/tig;    zh,  azure.— See  KKY. 
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rt  <mr«hon-«r),  n.    One  scut  on  a 
;  aa  envoy. 

Like  mighty  muiie*er  you  come.        Drfjr*. 
HI  mm\m  (mU'il),  n       A  colloquial  COTTDptlOD 

ur  contracUon  of  Hist  rest 

So  h«  tiered  these  wordt.  bowing  to  the  superior 
knowledge  of  hi.  Bale  .KW/u  TUfCtmj. 

Tfl^.K  (mls'iahX  a.  Like  *  mist;  prim; 
anYcted;  lackadaisical  CornAiU  Hag. 

Mlsslsnness  (mis'ish-nesX  n.  The  »ct  of 
affecting  the  airs  of  a  young  miss;  prfmnea*; 
Billy  affectation  'By  charging  me  with 
deliberate  coquetry  and  nusriinnen  In  my 
conduct  towards  thU  man.'  T.  Hook. 

Mlssltt  (mls-sif),  v.L  To  «lt  111  or  Imper- 
fectly on;  to  misbecome.  Chaucer. 

Missive  (mii-iv),  o.  [Hr.J  1.  Sent  or  pro- 
ceeding from  some  authoritative  or  official 
source.  •  To  elect  the  person  he  has  nomin- 
ated by  his  letter  muiitv.'  Ayli/c.-Z  In- 
tended to  be  thrown,  hurled,  or  elected ; 
missile.  '  The  motive  weapons  fly.'  Dryden. 

Part  hidden  reins  digg'd  up    .    .    . 
Whereof  lo  found  their  e»gine«  and  their  ball* 
Of  mum*  ruin.  MOlm. 

Sent  from  an  arm  so  strong  the  missive  wood 
Sunk  deep  in  earth.  fcfe 

Missive  (mls'iv),  n.  1.  That  which  Is  sent ; 
announcement  or  information  despatched 
by  a  messenger ;  a  message ;  a  letter  sent ; 
especially,  in  Scott  lain,  a  letter  Interchanged 
between  parties,  in  which  the  one  party 
offer*  to  buy  or  sell  or  enter  Into  any  con- 
tract on  certain  conditions,  and  the  other 
party  accepts  of  the  offer,  completing  the 
contract.— 2.1  A  person  sent;  a  messenger. 
•  Did  gibe  my  numw  out  of  audience. '  Shale. 

MlSBOUnd  ^mis-sound'),  a.t.  To  sound  amiss. 
Halt 

Missoy-bark  (mis'soi-bark),  n.  An  aro- 
matic bark  resembling  cinnamon  in  flavour, 
found  In  New  Guinea  and  the  Papuan  Isles, 
the  powder  of  which  is  much  used  by  the 
Japanese.  Called  also  Massoy-bark. 

Misspeak  (mis-spekO,  V-i.  To  err  or  mis- 
take In  speaking. 

Than  hast  mutfett,  misheard.  Slt*Jk. 

Misspeak  (mis-spekO.ir.t   To  ntter  wrongly. 

Then  as  a  mother  which  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  mtsifeat  hall-uttered  words. 
Danne. 

Mlsspeecht  (mis-spech'),  ti  A  wrong  ipeech. 
(iauer. 

Misspell  (mls-spelO,  r.C.  To  spell  wrong; 
to  write  or  utter  with  wrong  letters. 

MMpeHlHg(mis-spering),n.  A  wrong  spell- 
ing; false  orthography, 

Misspend  (mis-spend'), o.t.  To  spend  amiss; 
to  waste  or  consume  to  no  purpose,  or  to  a 
bad  one ;  to  waste ;  as,  to  misspend  time  or 
money;  to  misspend  life. 

The  genial  moisture  due 
To  apples,  otherwise  missfendi  itself,    rkilifi. 

Mlsspender  (mis-spend'er),  n.  One  who 
misspends  or  consumes  prodigally  or  impro- 
perly. 

MlsspenseKmis-BpensO.ri.  [Frommi#*p«n<f. } 
Wrong  or  useless  expenditure;  waste;  ill 
employment  '  A  willful  mixsptntf  of  our 
time,  labour,  and  good  humour.'  Barrow. 

Misspent  (mis-spent7),  p.  aud  a.  Ill-spent; 
expended  or  consumed  to  no  purpose,  or  to 
a  bad  one;  as,  miupeni  time;  a  muu/r*nt 
life. 

Misstate  (rals-statO,  t>.(.  To  state  wrongly; 
to  make  an  erroneous  representation  of;  as, 
to  misstate  a  question  in  debate. 

Misstaternent  (ails-stat'meut),  n.  A  wrong 
statement;  an  erroneous  representation. ver- 
bal or  written;  as,  a  misstatement  of  facts 
in  testimony,  or  of  accounts  in  a  report 

In  lattice  both  to  Mr.  Garrlck  and  Dr.  Johnson 
I  think  it  necessary  lo  rectify  this  miiitatement. 

Bonvetl. 

Mlsstay  (mis-sta'),  r.  i.  A'aut  to  miss  stays; 
to  fall  of  going  about  from  one  tauk  to  an- 
other. 

Misstep  (mis-step'),  n.  A  wrong  or  false 
step. 

As  he  was  descending  a  flight  of  stain,  he  made  a 
mutter,  and  fell  headlong  down  fire  or  six  stairs. 
Present. 

Mlssuccess  (iiils'suk-scs),  n.  HI  success; 
failure  /;/.  Il.ill 

Mlssuggestlon  (mls-su-jest'yonX  n.  A 
wrong  or  evil  suggestion.  '  These  cheaters. 
.  .  .  that  would  fain  win  you  from  us  with 
men  tricks  of  munggatian. '  Bp.  Ball. 

Mlssummatlon  (mis.sum-a'shou),  n.  A 
wrung  summation. 

Mlsawear  (mis  swarO.  v.i.   To  swear  falsely 

Missy,  Mlsy  (mis'!),  n.  In  mineral,  a  sul- 
phur-yellow  mineral  occurring  in  small 
crystalline  scales,  and  consisting  of  the  Im- 


pure sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  mixed 
with  other  sulphates. 

Missy  (mis'!),  a.  Like  a  miss;  like  an  af- 
fected young  lady.  A.  K.  II.  Baud. 

|Hst<mUt),  n.  lA.Sax.  L.G.  D.  and  Sw.  murf. 
Icel.  mistr,  mist,  darknesiof  the  air.]  1. Vis- 
ible watery  vapour  suspended  In  the  atmo- 
sphere at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
the  vapour  of  water  falling  In  very  nume- 
rous, but  fine  and  separately  almost  Imper- 
ceptible drops.  The  vapour  of  water  when 
mixed  with  air  of  the  same  or  a  higher  tem- 
perature Is  Invisible;  but  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  is  reduced  below  that  of  the 
vapour,  the  Tapour  becomes  visible,  and 
forms  a  mitt. 

A  cloud  fa  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the  air. 
as  a  miit  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below.  Locke. 

1  Something  which  dims  or  darkens,  and 
obscures  or  Intercepts  vision. 

H is  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense.     Dryden. 

Mist  (mist),  B.t  To  cover  with  mist;  to 
cloud. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mitt  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lires.  5*** 

Mist  (mist),  v.i.  To  be  misty  or  drizzling;  as, 
it  mists. 

Mlsta'en  (mis-tan'),  p.  and  a.  A  contraction 
for  Mistaken.  '  The  dagger  hath  miita'en.' 
Shak.  [Poetical  or  Scotch  ] 

Mistakable  ( mis-tak'a-bl ),  o.  Capable  of 
being,  or  liable  to  be  mistaken  or  miscon- 
ceived. '  Less  mistakable  numbers. '  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Mistake  (mls-takO,  v.t.  fret,  mittook;  pp. 
mistaken  (formerly  also  mistook).  1.  To  take 
In  error;  to  select  wrongly;  to  mischoose. 

Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground  ; 
so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice  by  ntistaAuif  the 
place  where  I  erected  it.  iAj*. 

2.  To  conceive  or  understand  erroneously; 
to  misunderstand,  misapprehend,  or  mis- 
conceive; to  regard  otherwise  than  as  the 
facts  warrant;  to  misjudge;  as,  to  mistake 
one's   meaning.     'Doth  but   mittake  the 
truth.'    ShaJc. 

Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  roe  not  so  much 
To  think  my  poverty  Is  treacherous.  Sho*. 

3.  To  take  for  a  certain  other  person  or 
thing;  to  regard  as  one  when  really  another; 
to  confound. 

You  have  misses*  Polixenes  for  Leontes.     Skat. 
'Tis  to  mutate  them  (virtue  and  vice)  costs  the 
time  and  pain.  Poft. 

These  did  apprehend  a  great  affinity  between  their 
invocation  of  saints  and  the  heathen  idolatry,  or  else- 
there  was  no  danger  one  should  be  mistaken  for  the 
other.  StiUiit£/leet. 

4.  t  To  take  away  wrongly  or  Improperly;  to 
purloin.    B.Jonson. — To  be  mistaken,  (o)  to 
be  misunderstood,  misconceived,  or  misap- 
prehended ;  as.  men  or  their  opinions  are 
mistaken  by  other  men.  (6)  To  make  a  mis- 
take; to  be  in  error;  to  be  wrong;  to  misap- 
prehend: in  this  sense  tin-  phrase  rather  be- 
longs to  MISTAKE,  r.f. 

In  Ireland,  unless  1  am  mistaken,  the  king's  name 
is  used  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings.  ttalUtm. 

Mistake  (mis  t :ik' i.  i- ,  i.  To  err  in  opinion 
or  judgment;  to  be  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion or  misconception;  to  be  in  error. 

If  1  mta*te.  not.  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth.  Skat. 
Servants  mutate,  and  sometimes  occasion  misun- 
derstanding among  friends.  Swi/t. 

2.  t  To  take  a  wrong  part;  to  transgress. 

Ladies,  I  praye  ensample  taketh. 

Ye  that  ayenst  your  lore  mittalteth.      Chanter. 

Mistake  (mis- tak'),  n.  1.  An  error  in  opinion 
or  judgment;  misconception;  misapprehen- 
sion; misunderstanding. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  under- 
standing from  all  possibility  of  mistake.  Tillotson. 

2.  A  si ip ;  a  fault ;  an  error ;  a  blunder ;  a 
wrong  act  done  unintentionally;  as,  there  is 
a  mutate  In  the  account  or  in  the  date.— 
No  mittake,  unquestionably;  assuredly;  cer- 
tainly; without  fail  'For  it  was  a  cold 
night  and  no  mistake.'  Dickens.  [Colloq.] 

I  mean  to  go  along  all  square  and  Ma  mistake. 
Trallafe. 

STN.  Misconception,  misapprehension,  blun- 
der, slip,  fault,  miss,  oversight. 

Mistaken  (mis-tak'n),  p.  and  a.  1.  Erron- 
eous; incorrect;  as  a  mistaken  notion.  - 
2.  Having  made,  or  labouring  under,  a  mis- 
take; wrong;  as,  you  were  never  more  mis- 
taktn  in  your  life. 

Mistakenly  (mls-tak'n-li).  adv  By  mistake. 
•Tin-  great  virtues,  as  they  are  mistakenly 
i-allud.'  Goldsmith. 

Mlstaker  (mis-tak'er),  n.  One  who  mistakes 
or  misunderstands 


Mistaking  (mis-tak'ing),  n.  An  error;  a 
mistake. 

I  have  done  thee  worthy  service, 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mista/H'ifs.     Skat. 

Mistaklnglyt  (mii<-tak'ing-li),a<i«.  Errone- 
ously; falsely.  Boyle. 

MIsteach  (mis-tech'),  v.t  To  teach  wrongly; 
to  instruct  erroneously. 

Mlstell  (mis-telO,  v.t.    To  tell  erroneously. 

Mlstemper  (mis-tem'per),  v.t.  To  temper 
ill;  to  disorder.  'This  inundation  of  mistem- 
pered  humour.'  Shak. 

Mister  (mis'ter),  n.  [The  colloquial  pro- 
nunciation of  master,  from  its  greater  ease. 
See  MASTER.)  Sir;  master:  the  common 
title  of  address  to  an  adult  male,  now 
always  written  in  the  abbreviated  form  Mr. 

Mlstert  (mis'ter),  n.  [O.Fr.  mestier,  a  trade 
or  occupation,  also  need,  necessity;  Fr. 
metier,  a  trade,  a  calling;  from  L.  minister- 
tum,  service,  from  minuter,  a  servant  See 
MINISTER.]  1.  A  trade,  art,  or  occupation. 
Chaucer.  —  2.  Manner;  kind;  sort.  'What 
mister  wight  she  was,  and  whence  1-brought.  ' 
Fairfax.—  3.  Need;  necessity;  anything  ne- 
cessary. 

Mlstert  (mis'ter),  r.l.    To  occasion  loss  to. 

Mister  t  (mis'ter),  v.i.  To  need;  to  be  an 
occasion  for. 

As  for  my  name  it  mistereth  not  to  tell.    Sfeiiser. 

Mlsterm  (mis-Urm'),  r.  t.    To  term  or  deno- 

minate erroneously.    Shak. 
Mlstery  t  (mis'ter-i),n.  [See  MISTER,  atrade.  ] 

An  art,  trade,  or  calling. 
Mist-flower  (mist'flou-er),  n.    The  popular 

name  of  a  composite  plant  of  the  genus 

Conoclinium  (C.  catleetinum),  having  heart- 

shaped  leaves  and  corymbs  of  blue  flowers. 

found  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States 

of  America. 
Mistful  (mist'ful),  a.    Clouded  or  darkened 

with  or  as  with  mist.  '  Mistful  eyes.'  Sfui*. 
MisthlnkOnis-thingkO.t.i.   Tothink  wrong. 

Milton.    [Rare.] 
Mlsthlnk  (mls-thingkO,  T.t.   To  think  ill  of; 

to  have  an  erroneous  opinion  of. 

How  will  the  country,  for  these  woful  chances, 
MisiHinfc  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  1 


Misthoughtt  (mis-thaf),  n.  Erroneous 
thought;  mistaken  opinion;  error.  'Through 
error  and  misthonght.'  Spenser. 

Misthrive(mis-thriv'),t).i  To  thrivepoorly; 
to  lie  not  thrifty  or  prosperous.  Worcester. 

Mi8throw(niis-thr6'),T.fc  To  throw  wrongly. 
Golper. 

Mlstlco  (mis'ti-ko),  n.  [From  It  mwto, 
mixed,  the  vessel  being  a  kind  of  herma- 
phrodite.] A  small  kind  of  Mediterranean 
vessel  between  a  xebec  and  a  felucca.  Ad- 
miral Smyth. 

Mlstldet  (mis-tid'),  v.i  [A.  Sax.  mistidan.} 
1.  To  betide  amiss  or  ill  ;  to  happen  unfor- 
tunately. —  2.  To  suffer  misfortune.  Chaucer. 

Mistiheadt  (mist'i-hed),  n.  The  state  of 
being  misty;  mistiness. 

Mistily  (mist'i-li),  ad».  In  a  misty  manner; 
darkly  ;  obscurely.  '  Fhilosophres  speken 
so  mixtily.'  Chaucer. 

Mistime  (mis-tim'),  v.t.  To  time  wrongly; 
not  to  adapt  to  the  time.  '  This  mistimed 
vaunt.1  Sir  W.  Scott.  'Golden  words,  but 
mistimed  above  twelve  hundred  years.'  Mil- 
man, 

Mistiness  (mlst'1-nes),  n.  A  state  of  being 
misty;  obscurity;  as,  mistiness  of  weather; 
mistiness  of  ideas. 

Mlstlont  (mlst'yon),  n.  [L.  mixtio,  a  mixing, 
from  mixttts.  See  Mix.)  The  act  of  mixing, 
or  the  state  of  being  mixed.  Sir  T.  Browne; 
Boyle. 

Mlstltle  (mis-ti'tl),  v.  t.  To  call  by  a  wrong 
title  or  name. 

Mlstle  (miz-l),  v.i.  To  fall  in  mist  or  very 
fine  drops,  as  rain;  to  misle  or  mizzle. 

Mistletoe  (Mn/'l  to),  M  [A.  sax.  mistel-td, 
for  mistel-ttln,  like  Icel.  mistel-teinn,  tan, 
i.  in,,,  meaning  a  twig  or  sprout.  The  name 
seems  to  mean  twig  of  darkness  or  mist,  and 
to  have  been  given  from  the  fact  that  the 
Scandinavian  sun-god  Balder  was  said  to 
have  been  slain  by  a  twig  of  this  plant,  his 
death  symbolizing  the  victory  of  darkness 
over  light  in  the  northern  winters.]  The 
Visenm.  album  of  botanists,  nat.  order  Lor- 
authaceaa,  a  European  plant  growing  para- 
sitically  on  various  trees,  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  religious  purposes  to  which 
It  was  consecrated  by  the  ancient  Celtic 
nations  of  Europe,  being  held  in  great  ven- 
eration by  the  Druids,  particularly  when  it 
was  found  growing  on  the  oak.  It  is  a 
jointed  dichotomous  shrub,  with  sessile, 
oblong,  entire  leaves,  and  small  yellowish- 
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Mistletoe  (fi'scum  album). 

train  or   educate    amiss. 


green  flowers,  the  whole  forming  a  pendent 
bush,  and  covered  in  winter  with  small 
white  berries,  which  contain  a  glutinous 
substance.  The 
shrub  is  said  to 
be  propagated 
by  birds.  It  is 
common  enough 
on  certain  spe- 
cies of  trees, 
such  aa  apple- 
trees^utisvery 
seldom  found  on 
the  oak.  Traces 
of  the  old  super- 
stitious regard 
for  the  mistle- 
toe still  remain 
in  Germany  and 
England, as  kiss- 
ing under  it 
at  Christmas. 
Written  also 
Misletoe,  Missel- 
toe. 

Mistrain  (mis- 
tran'),  v.t.  To 
Spenser. 

Mistral  (mis'tral),  n.  [Pr.,  from  O.Pr. 
mastral,  from  mastre,  a  master— properly 
the  master-wind.]  A  violent  cold  north- 
west wind  experienced  in  Provence  and 
other  districts  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  forming  one  of  their  greatest 
scourges,  destroying  crops,  fruit,  blossom, 
<fec.,  and  being  a  terror  to  the  mariner.  It 
blows  with  greatest  violence  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  early  spring,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  cold  condensed  air  of  the  Alps 
and  Cevennes  rushing  in  to  supply  the  va- 
cuum caused  by  the  heat  of  the  warm 
southern  provinces. 

Mistranslate  (mis-trans-laf),  v.t  To  trans- 
late erroneously;  as,  to  mistranslate  a  Greek 
word. 

Mistranslation  (mis-trans-la'shon),  n.  An 
erroneous  translation  or  version. 

Mistransport  t  (rais-trans-porf),  v.t.  To 
mislead  by  passion  or  strong  feeling. 

And  can  ye  then  with  patience  think  that  any  in- 
genuous Christian  should  be  so  farre  mistransforttd 
as  to  condemn  a  good  prayer  because,  as  it  is  in  his 
heart,  so  is  it  in  his  book  too.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mistreadingt  (mis-tred'ing),  n.  A  wrong 
treading  or  going;  a  misgoing;  hence,  a 
false  step;  misbehaviour.  [Rare.] 

Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  marked 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven 
To  punish  my  mistreadinffs.  Shall. 

Mistreat  (mis-tref),  v.t  To  treat  amiss; 
to  maltreat;  to  abuse. 

Mistreatment  (mis-tret'ment),  n.  Wrong, 
erroneous,  or  unkind  treatment;  abuse. 

Mistress  (mis'tres),  n.  [0.  E.  maistress,  0.  Fr. 
maistresse  (Fr.  mattresse),  It.  maestressa, 
L.  L.  magistressa,  magistrissa,,  magistrix, 
from  L.  magistra,  a  mistress,  fern,  corre- 
sponding to  magister,  a  master.  See  MAS- 
TER.] 1.  A  woman  who  is  chief  or  head  in 
a  certain  sphere;  a  woman  who  has  author- 
ity, command,  ownership,  or  the  like ;  the 
female  head  of  some  establishment,  as  a 
family,  school,  &c.:  often  correlative  to  ser- 
vant, slave,  subject,  or  the  like,  and  the  femi- 
nine of  master.  'Public  schools  provided 
with  the  best  and  ablest  masters  and  mis- 
tresses.' Swift. 

The  late  queen's  gentlewoman  !  a  knight's  daughter ! 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress!  Shak. 

Rome  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole  world. 

S.  Jonson. 

2.  A  female  who  is  well  skilled  in  anything, 
or  has  mastered  it. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves 
mistresses  of  Wingate's  Arithmetic.  Addison. 

3.  A  woman  beloved  and  courted;  she  who 
has  command  over  one's  heart;   a  sweet- 
heart :  now  only  used  as  an  archaism. 

O,  -mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  * 

O,  stay  and  hear ;  your  true  love's  coming.     Shak. 

4.  A  woman  filling  the  place  but  without 
the  rights  of  a  wife;  a  concubine.— 6.  A  mar- 
ried or  matronly  woman.     Shak. 

Several  of  the  neighbouring  mistresses  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  event  of  mis  memorable  evening. 
Sir  tr.  Scott. 

€.  A  title  of  address  or  term  of  courtesy  pretty 
nearly  equivalent  to  madam:  now  applied 
only  to  married  or  matronly  women,  and 
written  in  the  abbreviated  form  Mrs. ,  which 
is  pronounced  mis'is,  and  used  before  per- 
sonal names.  It  was  formerly  applied  to 
women  indiscriminately,  whether  married 


or  not:  sometimes  with  a  shade  of  contempt 
or  unkindness. 

I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  dq  I  ?     Sftafe. 

7.  The  small  hall  in  the  game  of  bowls,  at 
which  the  players  aim;  the  jack. 

So,  so,  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.        Shak. 

Mistress  ( mis'tres),  v.i.  To  wait  upon  a 
mistress;  to  be  courting.  Donne. 

Mistress-piece  (mis'tres-pes),  n.  A  chief 
performance  of  a  woman :  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  master-piece.  Ld.  Herbert.  [Rare.] 

Mistress-ship  (mis'tres-ship),  n.  1.  Female 
rule  or  dominion.— 2.  t  Ladyship,  a  style  of 
address:  with  the  possessive  pronoun;  as, 
your  mistress-ship.  Shak. 

Mis-trial  (mis-tri'al).n.  In  law,  a  trial  which 
is  erroneous  through  some  defect  in  the 
process  or  the  triers;  a  false  trial,  as  when 
it  is  in  a  wrong  county.  Cowell. 

Mistrist,t  v.t.    To  mistrust.     Chaucer. 

Mistrow  (mis-tro'),  v.i.  To  distrust.  Gower. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Mistrust  (mis-trust'),  n.  Want  of  confi- 
dence or  trust;  suspicion. 

Your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor.    Shak. 

Mistrust  (mis-trusf),  v.t.  To  suspect;  to 
doubt;  to  regard  with  jealousy  or  suspicion. 

I  never  will  mistrust  my  wife  again.        Shaft. 
There  will  be  so  many  false  Hampdens  and  spuri- 
ous Catos.  that  all  men  s  actions  and  motives  will  be 
mistrusted.  Sidtiey  Smith. 

Mistruster  (mis-trust'6r),  n.  One  who  mis- 
trusts. MUton. 

Mistrustful  (mis-trust'ful),  a.  Suspicious; 
doubting ;  wanting  confidence.  Shak. 

Mistrustfully  (mis-trust'ful-li),  adv.  In  a 
mistrustful  manner;  with  suspicion  or 
doubt.  Warner. 

Mistrustfulness  (mis-trnst'ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  mistrustful ;  sus- 
picion; doubt.  '  A  weakness  and  a  mistrust- 
fulness of  myself.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mistrustingly  (mis-trust'iug-li),  adv.  With 
distrust  or  suspicion. 

Mistrustless  (mis-trusties),  a.  "Unsuspect- 
ing; unsuspicious.  'The  swain  mistrustless 
of  his  smutted  face.'  Goldsmith. 

Mistryst  (mis-tryst']),  v.t.  To  break  an  en- 
gagement with;  to  disappoint;  to  bring  into 
trouble  or  confusion  by  disappointing ;  to 
deceive;  to  use  ill.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Mistune  (mis-tun'),  v.t.  To  tune  wrong  or 
erroneously ;  to  put  out  of  tune.  '  Per- 
formed on  a  mistuned  instrument.'  Sir  H". 
Scott. 

Misturnt  (mis-tern'),  v.t.  To  pervert. 
'  Them  .  .  .  that  wolen  mysturne  the 
evangelic  of  Christ.'  Wickliffe. 

Mistutor  (mis-tu'tor),  v.t.  To  instruct 
amiss. 

Misty  (mist'i),  a.  I.  Accompanied  or  char- 
acterized by  mist;  overspread  with  mist; 
as,  misty  weather;  a  misty  atmosphere;  a 
misty  night  or  day.  'The  misty  mountain 
tops.'  Shak.— 2.  Dim,  obscure,  or  clouded, 
as  by  mist;  as,  misty  sight;  Jig.  obscure;  not 
perspicuous ;  as,  a  misty  writer  or  treatise ; 
a  misty  explanation. 

Misunderstand  ( mis -un'der- stand"),  v.t. 
To  misconceive ;  to  mistake ;  to  take  in 
a  wrong  sense ;  as,  to  misunderstand  a  per- 
son, a  statement,  motives,  Ac.  'Mistake 
and  misunderstand  his  meaning.'  Locke. 

Misunderstander  (mis-un'der-stand"er),  n. 
One  who  misunderstands.  Sir  T.  More. 

Misunderstanding  (mis-un'd6r-stand"ing), 

1.  Misconception ;  mistake  of  the  meaning ; 
error.  —2.  Disagreement ;  difference ;  dissen- 
sion ;  quarrel.     '  Misunderstanding  among 
friends.'    Swift. 

MisuratO  (mez-o-ra'to),  adv.   [It.  ]  In  music, 

in  measured  or  strict  time. 
Misusage  (mis-uz'aj),  n.     Ill  usage ;  abuse. 

Spenser. 
Misuse  (mis-uz'),  v.t.    1.  To  treat  or  use 

improperly ;  to  use  to  a  bad  purpose. 

You  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  peace.     Shak. 

2.  To  abuse;  to  treat  ill;  to  maltreat. 
Misuse   (mis-us'),  n.      1.    Improper  use; 

employment  in  a  wrong  way  or  to  a  bad 
purpose.  'Words  little  suspected  of  any 
such  misuse.'  Locke.  'Lest  He  (God) 
should  punish  the  misuse  of  our  mercies 
by  stopping  the  course  of  them.'  Alter- 
bvry.—  2.  Abuse;  ill  treatment.  Shak. 

Misusement  (mis-uz'ment),  n.  Misuse. 
Worcester.  [Rare.  ] 

Misuser  (mis-uz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  mis- 
uses. 'Wretched  misusers  of  language.' 
Coleridge. — 2.  In  law,  abuse  of  any  liberty 
or  benefit  which  works  a  forfeiture  of  it. 


Misvalue  (mis-val'u),  v.t  To  value  wrongly 
or  too  little ;  to  misesteem ;  to  underrate. 

I  am  so  yong,  1  dread  my  warke 
Wot  be  misvalued  both  of  old  and  yong. 

If.  Browne. 

Misvouch  (mis-vouch'),  v.t.     To  vouch  or 
allege  falsely. 
That  very  text  or  saying  ...  is  mirvoitched.  Bacon. 

Miswaie,t  n.    A  wrong  way.     Chaucer. 
Miswander.t  v.i.     To  wander  the  wrcng 

way ;    to    stray.      '  Miswandering    error. ' 

Chanter. 
Misweart  (mis-warO,  v.i.    To  wear  ill;  to 

prove  bad  on  wearing. 

That  which  is  raiswrought  wil!  mirwear.     Bacon. 

Miswed  (mis-wed'),  v.  t.   To  wed  improperly. 

Milton. 
Misweent  (mis-wen7),  v.i.     To  misjudge; 

to  distrust.    Spenser. 
Miswend  t  (mis-wend^,  v.i.    To  go  wrong. 

Things  miscounselled  must  needs  mis-wend.  Spenser. 

Misworship  (mis'w6r-ship),  n.  Worship  of 
a  wrong  object ;  false  or  corrupt  worship. 

Such  hideous  jungle  of  misworships,  misbeliefs, 
men  made  as  we  are  did  actually  hold  by  and  live  at 
home  in.  Carlyle. 

Misworship  (mis-wer'ship),  v.t.  To  worship 
wrongly  or  improperly;  to  worship  falsely 
or  corruptly. 

There  are  not  wanting  nations  .  .  .  which  have 
mis-worshipped  it  {the  heaven)  for  their  God. 

Bf.  Hall. 

Misworshipper  (  mis  -  wer '  ship  -  er  ),  n. 
One  who  misworships ;  one  who  worships 
wrongly.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis  wTite(mis-rit'),  v.  t.  To  write  incorrectly. 
Bp.  Cosin. 

Miswrought  (mis-rat1),  a.  Badly  wrought. 
Bacon. 

Mlsy.    See  MISSY. 

Misyoke  (rnis-yok'),  v.t.  To  yoke  or  join 
improperly.  Milton. 

MiszealOUS  (mis-zel'us),  a.  Actuated  by 
false  zeal.  '  Miszealous  penitents.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Mitaine.tn.     [Fr.]    A  mitten;  a  glove. 

Mitche,t  n.  [Fr.  miche.}  A  manchet;  a 
loaf  of  fine  bread.  Chaucer. 

Mitchell  (mich'el),  n.  A  piece  of  Purbeck 
stone  from  15  to  24  inches  square,  and  hewn, 
used  in  building. 

Mite  (mit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mtte;  cog.  D.  mijt, 
L.G.  mite,  Dan.  mide,  mite,  G.  miete—mite. 
Perhaps  from  root  min,  small  (see  MINOR), 
so  that  A.  Sax.  mite  =  minte.]  A  name  com- 
mon to  numerous  small,  in  some  cases  micro- 
scopic, animals,  of  the  class  Arachnida  (spi- 
ders), and  division  Acarida.  Sometimes  the 
name  is  given  only  to  those  of  the  Acarida 
which  have  feet  formed  for  walking  and  the 
mouth  not  furnished  with  a  sucker  formed  of 
lancet-like  plates,  as  in  the  ticks,  but  with 
mandibles.  Some  are  of  a  wandering  char- 
acter, and  are  found  under  stones,  leaves, 
the  bark  of  trees;  or  in  provisions,  as  meal, 
cheese,  pepper,  &c.  ;  others  are  stationary 
and  parasitic  on  the  skin  of  various  animals, 
sometimes  proving  of  serious  injury  to  them. 
The  cheese-mite  is  the  Acawis  domesticus, 
the  flour-mite  A.  farince,  the  sugar-mite 
A.  saccharinus.  The  itch-mite  is  Sarcoptes 
scabiei,  the  garden-mites  are  of  the  sub- 
family Trombididae,  the  wood-mites  of  the 
Oribatidce,  the  spider-mites  of  the  Gana- 
sidaj,  and  the  water-mites  of  the  Hydrach- 
nidse.  See  ACARIDA. 

Mite  (mit),  n.  [O.E.  myte,  D.  mijt,  a  small 
coin;  perhaps  a  modification  of  mote,  Prov. 
E.  limit,  an  atom ;  or  perhaps  same  word  as 
mite,  a  small  insect,  from  root  mm,  the 
form  in i nt  also  occurring  (see  above).]  1.  A 
small  piece  of  money;  a  small  coin  formerly 
current  in  this  country,  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  a  farthing.  — 2.  A  small  weight,  equal 
to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain. — S.  Anything 
proverbially  very  small ;  a  very  little  par- 
ticle or  quantity. 

The  ants  thrust  in  their  stings,  and  instil  into  them 
a  small  miff  of  their  stinging  liquor.  Kay. 

Mitella  (mi-tella),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  mitrat 
a  mitre,  the  fruit  being  somewhat  mitre- 
shaped.  ]  A  genus  of  North  American 
plants,  nat.  order  Saxifragacea?.  The  species 
are  herbaceous  plants,  with  white  or  green- 
ish flowers,  and  tufts  of  round  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  front  of 
flower-borders  or  to  grow  on  rock-work.  See 
BlSHOP'S-CAP. 

Mither  (miTH'er),  n.     Mother.     [Scotch.) 

Mithict  (mith'ik),  a.     Mythic. 

Mithras  (mith'ras),  n.     The  principal  deity 

of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  god  or  genius  of 

the  sun. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ten;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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Mithrldate  (rnith'ri-dAt).  n.  In  pkar.  an 
antidote  against  poison,  or  a  composition  in 
formofanelectumry.suppoaedtoserveeitlur 
H  a  remedy  or  *  preservative  against  poison. 
It  take*  iu  name  from  ilithrulaUi,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  was  celebrated  for  hi»  know- 
ledge of  poisons  and  antldotea. 

(Love  M  a  drop  of  the  true  elixir :  no  mttkrtjatr  so 
effectual  against  the  infection  of  vice.        SoMtkey. 

-Mithridate  mtutard.      Same  as  Penny 

Mlthrtdatlc  (mlth-ri-dat'lk),  a.  Pertaining 
t<>  Mithrldatei  or  to  mlthrldate. 

Mltlgable  (mit'i-ga-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
mitigated.  Barrow. 

Mltlgant(mifl-gant).a.  Softening;  lenitive; 
soothing;  alleviating.  Jtthiinoit. 

Mitigate  (mifi-gat),  o.t  pret.  A  pp.  miti- 
gated; ppr  miliyatiiig.  [  L.  mttujo,  mat- 
gatum.  to  mitigate,  from  mitit.  mild.)  1.  To 
alleviate  or  render  less  painful,  rigorous. 
Intense,  or  severe;  to  assuage;  to  lessen;  to 
abate;  to  moderate;  as,  to  mitigate  pain  or 
grief;  to  mitigate  cold;  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  season ;  to  mitigate  a  penalty. 
•To  mitigate  the  scorn.'  Shak.  'Mitigate 
this  strife.'  Shak.  '  That  1  may  mitigate 
their  doom.'  Milt  mi. 

We  could  wish  that  the  rigour  of  their  opinions 
were  allayed  and  mitigated.  Hooker. 

2.  To  soften,  or  make  mild  and  accessible. 
[Rare.] 

It  was  this  opinion   which   mitigated  kings  into1 
companions.  Hurt*. 

—Alleviate,  Mitigate,  Amiaye.  See  ALLK- 
VIATK 

Mitigation  (mtt-i-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
mitigating;  the  state  of  being  mitigated; 
alleviation ;  abatement  or  diminution  of 
anything  painful,  harsh,  severe,  afflictive, 
or  calamitous;  as,  the  mitigation  of  pain, 
grief,  rigour,  severity,  punishment,  or 
penalty. 

Mltlgatlve  (mifi-gat-lv),  a.  Lenitive ;  tend- 
ing to  alleviate.  Cotgrave. 

Mitlgator  (mtt'i-gat-er),  a.  He  who  or  that 
which  mitigates.  Iluloet. 

Mitigatory  (mit'i-gat-o-ri).  a.  Tending  to 
mitigate  ;  softening.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Mitlng  t  (mifing),  M.  [From  mite  ]  A  little 
one :  a  term  of  endearment.  Skelton. 

Mltls-green  (mi'tis-gren),  n.  Same  as 
Ktnerald  Green  or  Scheele's  Green. 

Mltkul  (mlt'kul),  n.  A  money  of  account 
in  Morocco,  of  the  approximate  value  of 
S>.  Id. 

Mltra(mi'tra),  n.  [L.  and  Or.  mitra,  a  turban, 
from  the  shape  of  the  shell.)  A  genus  of 
mollusca,  inhabiting  a  small  and  pretty 
turreted  shell;  the  mitres.  The  shells  ex- 
hibit a  great  variety  of  patterns,  and  they 
are  variegated  with  every  kind  of  hue. 


Mifra  fiHtti/ifati 'i  (Pope's  Mitre). 

They  abound  In  the  seas  of  hot  climates, 
and  about  360  living  species  are  known  ami 
named. 

Mltraille  (me-tm-ya).  n.  [  FT.  mitraillr, 
small  bits  »f  iron  or  copper,  grape-shot; 
O. Kr.  initiiilU  (r  being  epenthetic X  from 
mitr.  a  very  small  piece  of  money,  a  mite. 
See  MITK.)  The  bullet  of  a  mitrailleuse. 

From  three  o'clock  to  seven  it  wai  almost  exclu- 
sively a  battle  of  artillery ;  shells,  mitraillti.  and 
Itomfa  hailed  around  us.  Scotsman  Hetesfaftr. 

Mitrallle  (mit-ral').  i>.(.  pret  &  pp.  mif- 
raiiifd;  pi  r  mitraUling.  [See  the  noun.) 
To  piny  or  fire  upon  with  a  mitrailleuse. 

At  the  moment  when  the  regiment  nearest  the 
enemy  was  beginning  a  retreating  movement,  in 
order  to  entice  the  Prussians  on.  the  latter  emerged 
from  a  wood  between  Bomey  and  Colombcy.  and 
'  mitrttitW  the  French.  Sfeijmiirt  nevtfaftr. 

Mltrallleur  ( me-tni-ycr),  n.  Same  as  Mit- 
raiUfuxe. 

Mitrailleuse  ( me-tra-vex ).  n.  A  breach- 
l..aliiu'  gun  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The 
M< >n tuny -i  hriatophe  mitrailleuse  consists 
of  a  number  of  rifled  barrels,  generally 
thirty-seven,  either  bound  together  or  bored 
out  of  the  solid,  and  mounted  on  the  same 
principle  as  nn  ordinary  field-piece.  Plun- 
gers and  spring*  are  Axed  In  connection 
with  the  brew  h  ends  of  the  barrels  that 
they  may  be  flred  in  succession  with  gr<  nt 
rapidity.  The  American  Oatling  mitraill- 


ease  has  fewer  barrels,  generally  ten,  and 
as  many  locks  as  barrels,  both  locks  and 
barrels  revolving  together.  As  long  as  the 


stone,  &e.,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  joint 
makes  an  acute  angle,  or  an  angle  of  45* 
with  both  pieces. 
When     the     sur- 
faces of  the  pieces 
joined  meet  at  an 
angle  of  45',   the 
joint   is  called  a 
half-mitre  joint. 
Mitre-mush- 
room    ( mi '  ter  - 
mush'rom),  n.     A 


Mitrailleuse. 

gun  is  supplied  witli  cartridges  the  opera-  ; 
tions  of  tiring  and  extracting  the  cartridge- 
shells  are  carried   on  automatically,  the 
locks  playing  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  cavities  in  which  they  work. 

Mitral  (mi'tral),  o.  Pertaining  to  a  mitre ; 
resembling  a  mitre. — Mitral  valve,  in  anat. 
the  valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  mitre. 

Mitre  (mi'ter),  n.  [Fr.  mitre,  L.  mitra,  from 
Or.  initi'ii,  a  headband,  a  snood,  a  turban. 
Etym.  unknown.)  1.  The  head-dress  an- 
ciently worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor-, 
a  headband  worn  by  Greek  women,  also 
called  sometimes  anadema  — 2.  A  sacerdotal  \ 
ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  bishops  and 
archbishops  (including  the  pope),  cardinals, 
and  in  some  instances  by  abbots,  upon  sol- 


I.  Mitre  of  Jewish  High  priest.    ».  Mitre  of  English 
Bishop.    3.  Mitre  or  English  Archbishop. 


emn  occasions,  or  by  a  Jewish  high-priest. 
It  is  a  sort  of  cap  pointed  ami  cleft  at  the 
top,  this  form  being  supposed  to  symbolize 
the  '  cloven  tongues '  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. The  pope  has  four  mitres,  which  are 
more  or  less  rich,  according  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  feast-days  on  which  they  are  to  be 
worn.  The  English  archbishops  have  a  ducal 
coronet  round  their  mitres.  The  word 
often  stands  for  the  episcopal  dignity.— 
3.  Same  as  Mitre-joint.— 4.  A  counterfeit  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  worth  about  a 
halfpenny. coined  abroad  and  surreptitiously 
introduced  into  England.  It  probably  re- 
ceived its  name  from  bearing  the  figure  of 
a  mitre.  —  5.  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  Mitra 
(which  see). 

Mitre  (mi'ter).  t.(.  pret.  A  pp.  mitred;  ppr. 
mitring.  1.  To  adoni  with  a  mitre;  to  raise 
to  a  rank  which  entitles  a  person  to  wear  a 
mitre.— 2.  In  carp,  and  arch,  to  unite  at  an 
angle  of  45' ;  to  join  with  a  mitre-joint. 

Mitre  (mi'ter),  E.I'.  In  arch,  to  meet  in  a 
mitre-joint. 

Mitre-box  (mi'ter-boks),  n.  In  carp,  a  box 
or  trough  with  three  sides,  for  forming  mitre- 
joints,  having  cuts  in  the  vertical  sides,  the 
plane  pas-ing  through  which  crosses  the 
box  at  an  angle  of  45'.  The  piece  of  wood 
to  be  mitred  is  laid  in  the  box,  and  the  saw 
being  worked  through  the  guide-cuts  in  the 
vertical  sides,  forms  the  mitre-joint  in  the 
wood.  See  MITRE-JOINT. 

Mitred  (mi'terd).  p.  and  a.  1.  Wearing  a 
mitre;  entitled  to  wear  a  mitre;  as.  a  mitred 
abbot.  —Mitred  abbot,  an  abbot  exempt  from 
the  diocesan's  jurisdiction,  having  episcopal 
authority  within  his  own  precincts.  Such 
abbots  were  lords  in  parliament  and  were 
I  called  also  Abbots  Sovereign.— 2.  In  carp. 
and  arch,  cut  or  joined  at  an  angle  of  45*. 

Mltre-draln  (mi't6r-dran).  ».  A  drain  laid 
within  the  metalling  of  roads,  to  convey 
the  water  to  the  side-drains. 

Mltre-Jolnt  (mi'ter-joint),  n.  In  arch,  a 
diagonal  juncture  of  two  pieces  of  wood. 


a  a.  Mitre-joint 


Mitre-wheels. 


kind  of  mushroom  of  the  genus  Helvetia, 
II.  crispa,  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the 
pileus.  It  grows  in  woods,  and  is  a  delicate 
article  of  food. 

Mitre -shell  (mi'ter-shel),  n.  Same  as 
Mitre,  5.  See  MITRA. 

Mltre-slll  (mi'ter-sil),  n.  Same  as  Clap-sill. 
Mitre-square  (nii'ter-skwar),  n.  In  carp. 
an  immovable  bevel  for  striking  an  angle  of 
45*  upon  a  piece  of  stuff  in  order  to  its  being 
mitred. 

Mitre-wheel  ( mi'ter- whel ),  n.  In  mach. 
one  of  a  pair  of  bevel- 
wheels  of  equal  din- 
meter,  working  into 
each  other,  and  em- 
ployed for  conveying 
the  motion  of  one 
shaft  to  another  at 
right  angles  to  the 
first,  and  without 
changing  the  velo- 

Mitre-wort  (mi'ter- 
wert).  n.    Same  as  Bishop' 's-cap. 

Mitrifonn  (mi'tri-form),  a.  In  bot.  resem- 
bling a  mitre;  conical,  hollow,  open  at  tin 
base,  and  either  entire  there  or  irregularly 
cut. 

Mitrlnae  (mi-tri'ne),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  proso- 
branchiate  gasteropoda  comprehending  the 
mitres. 

Mltry  (nil'tri),  o.  In  her.  charged  with 
eight  mitres:  a  term  applied  to  a  bordure. 

Mitt  (mil),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  mitten.  ]  A 
mitten;  also,  a  covering  for  the  hand  anil 
wrist  only  and  not  for  the  fingers. 

Mitten  (mit'n),  n.  [Fr.  mitaine,  according 
to  Diez,  Littre,  and  Brachet  from  a  German 
root  signifying  mid  or  half,  seen  in  G.  mitte. 
the  middle,  0. H.G.  mittamo,  half,  the  mit 
ten  being  a  kind  of  half  or  half-divideil 
glove.)  1.  A  covering  for  the  hand,  gener- 
ally of  worsted,  worn  to  defend  it  from 
cold  or  other  injury.  It  differs  from  a  glove 
in  not  having  a  separate  cover  for  each 
finger,  the  thumb  only  being  separated. - 
2.  A  cover  for  the  forearm  only.  —  To  handle 
without  mittens,  to  treat  roughly. — To  get 
the  mitten,  to  be  jilted  or  discarded  as  a 
lover.  [American.]-  To  give  the  mitten,  t<> 
discard  as  a  lover.  [American. 

Mittentt  (mit'ent),  a.  [L.  mittens,  mitten- 
tig,  from  mitto,  to  send.]  Sending  forth  ; 
emitting.  Wiseman. 

Mittimus  (mifi-mus),  n.  [L.,we  send  ) 
In  law,  (o)  a  precept  or  command  in  writ- 
ing, given  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other 
proper  officer,  directed  to  the  keeper  of  a 
prison,  requiring  him  to  receive  and  hold  ii» 
safe-keeping  an  offender  charged  with  any 
crime  until  he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of 
law;  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  prison. 
(6)  A  writ  for  removing  records  from  one 
court  to  another. 

Mitu  (ini'tu),  n.    [Braz.  mitu  poranga.]    A 
fowl  of  the  rasorial  family  Craxidte,  found 
in  Brazil,  the  Urax  mitu. 
Mlty  (mit'i),  o.    Having  or  abounding  with 
mites;  as,  mity  cheese. 
Mixlimks),  ».(.  pret.  &  pp.  mixed  or  mixt 
[O.K.  mixen,  A.  Sax.  miscan,  which   by  a 
common  metathesis  would  become  mixan 
(  =  micsan);  O.H.G.  mitcan,  misgan,  G.  mi»- 
chen,  to  mix;  cog.  L.  misceo,  mixtum.,  Gr. 
mignymi,  misgo,  to  mix.    Mixture  comes 
directly  from  the  Latin,  which  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced the  form  of  the  English  word.) 

1.  To  unite  or  blend  promiscuously,  as  vari- 
ous ingredients,  into  one  mass  or  compound ; 
to  mingle ;  to  blend ;  as,  to  mix  flour  and 
salt  or  dour  with  salt ;  to  mix  wines. 

You  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear.        SftaJe. 

2.  To  join ;  to  associate ;   to  unite  with  in 
company. 

Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself  amonir  the  people. 
Hos.  vii.  8. 

3.  To  form  by  mingling ;   to  produce  by 
blending  different  ingredients.  'Hadst  thon 
no  poison  mixed.'    Shak. 

Mix  (miks).  «?.».  1.  To  become  united  or 
blended  promiscuously  in  a  mass  or  coin- 


Fate,  far.  fat,  fall;        me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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pound;  as,  oil  ami  water  will  not  mix  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  third  substance. — 

2.  To  be  joined  or  associated;  to  mingle;  as, 
to  mix  with  the  multitude,  or  to  mix  in 
society. 

He  hath  mixed 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind.       Byron. 

Mixable  (miks'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
mixed;  miscible. 

Mixed  (mikst),  p.  and  a.  1.  United  in  a  pro- 
miscuous mass  or  compound  ;  blended  ; 
joined;  mingled;  associated. — 2.  Promiscu- 
ous; consisting  of  various  kinds  or  different 
things;  as,  a  mixed  multitude. — Mixed  ac- 
tions, in  law.  See  ACTION. — Mixed  ratio  or 
proportion,  one  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
antecedent  anil  consequent  is  compared 
with  the  difference  of  the  antecedent  anil 
consequent.  Thus  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d ;  then  by 
mixed  proportion  a  +  b:a  —  b  ::c  +  d  :c-d. 
Mixed  laws,  those  which  concern  both  per- 
son and  property. — Mixed  questions,  ques- 
tions which  arise  from  the  conflict  of  foreign 
anil  domestic  laws.— Mixed  subjects  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  fall  within  the  definition  of 
things  real,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  at- 
tended with  some  of  the  legal  qualities  of 
things  personal  or  vice  versa. 

Mixedly  (miks'ed-li  or  mikst'li),  adv.  In  a 
mixed  manner.  Smart. 

Mixen  (miks'n),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mixen,  Prov.  E. 
muxen,  from  A.  Sax.  mix,  meox,  Prov.  E. 
mux,  dung,  filth;  same  root  as  muck,  Icel. 
myki.  ]  A  dunghill;  a  laystall. 

To  pick  the  faded  creature  from  the  pool. 

And  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die.      Tennyson. 

Mixer  (miks'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
mixes  or  mingles. 

Mixt  (mikst),  p.  and  a.     Mixed. 

Mixtie-Maxtie.    See  MIXTY-MAXTY. 

Mixtilineal,  Mixtilinear  ( miks-ti-liu'e-al, 
miks-ti-lin'e-er),  a.  [L.  mixtus,  mixed,  and 
linea,  a  line.  ]  Containing  a  mixture  of  lines, 
right,  curved,  Ac. 

Mixtion  (miks'tyon),  n.  [L.  mixtio,  mix- 
tionis,  from  misceo,  mixtum,  to  mix.  See 
Mix.  ]  1. 1  Mixture ;  promiscuous  assemblage. 
'Elementary  and  subterraneous  mixtions.' 
Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  A  term  used  by  French 
artists  to  designate  the  medium,  or  mor- 
dant, used  for  affixing  leaf-gold  to  wood  or 
distemper  pictures,  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
amber,  mastic,  and  asphaltum. 

Mixtly  (mikst'li),  ado.  Same  as  Mixedly. 
Bacon. 

Mixture  (miks'tur),  n.  [L.  miztura,  from 
misceo,  to  mix.  See  Mix.]  1.  The  act  of 
mixing,  or  state  of  being  mixed.— 2.  A  mass 
or  compound,  consisting  of  different  ingre- 
dients blended  without  order. 

In  this  world  .  .  .  there  is  also  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  wisely  distributed  by  God,  to  serve  the  ends 
of  his  providence.  Atterbitry. 

3.  The  ingredient  added  and  mixed. 

Cicero  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  com- 
munity  to  exist  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of 
piety  in  its  constitution.  Addiwn. 

4.  In  phar.  a  liquid  medicine  which  receives 
into  its  composition  not  only  substances 
soluble  in  water,  but  substances  not  soluble. 

5.  In  chein.   the  blending   of   several   in- 
gredients without  an  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stances, each  of  which  still  retains  its  own 
nature  and  properties:  distinguished  from 
combination,  in  which  the  substances  unite 
by  chemical  attraction,  and   losing    their 
distinct    properties,    form    a    compound, 
differing  in  its  properties  from  any  of  the 
ingredients.  —6.  In  music,  an  organ  stop,  of 
a  shrill  and  piercing  quality,  consisting  of 
two  or  more  ranks  of  pipes.    Called  also 
Furniture  Stop. 

Mixty-maxty,  Mlxtie-maxtle  (miks'ti- 
maks'ti),  a.  Promiscuously  mingled. 
'  ilixtie-maxtie  queer  hotch-potch.'  Bumi 
[Scotch.] 

Mizeu  (miz'n),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Mizzen,  n. 
and  a. 

Mizmaze  (mi/'maz),  n.  [A  reduplication 
»f  maze  (which  see).  ]  A  maze  or  labyrinth. 
'The  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  miz- 
maze  of  variety  of  opinions.'  Locke. 

Mizzen,  Mizen  (miz'n),  n.  [Fr.  misaine, 
from  It.  mezzana,  mizzen,  from  mr.zzano, 
middle,  from  mezzo,  middle,  half.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  originally  given 
to  a  large  lateen  sail  on  the  middle  mast 
of  Mediterranean  vessels,  and  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  mizzen  of  English  ves- 
sels from  a  certain  resemblance  in  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail  to  a  lateen  sail.  ]  Nant.  the  after- 
most of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  of  a  ship,  ex- 
tended sometimes  by  a  galf,  and  sometimes 


by  a  yard  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely. 
Called  also  the  Spanker. 

Mizzen,  Mizeu  (miz'n),  a.  ffaut.  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  mizzen;  specifically,  applied 
to  the  mast  supporting  the  mizzen  and  the 
rigging  and  shrouds  connected  with  it.  The 
mizzen  mast  is  the  hindmost  mast  in  a  ship, 
orthatnearest  thestern.  Themizzenriyyiny 
is  the  rigging  connected  with  the  mizzen 
mast. 

Mizzle  (miz'l),  ».».  [See  JIisLE.]  1.  To  rain 
in  very  fine  drops;  to  misle  or  mistle;  to 
drizzle. — 2.  To  disappear  suddenly  ;  to  de- 
camp; to  run  off.  [Slang.] 

Mizzle  (miz'l),  n.    Small  rain. 

Mizzled  (miz'ld),  a.  Spotted;  having  dif- 
ferent colours.  Burns.  [Scotch.  ] 

Mizzy  (miz'i),  n.  A  bog  or  quagmire.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Mnemonic,  Mnemonical  (ne-mon'ik,  ne- 
mon'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  mnemonics ; 
assisting  or  intended  to  assist  the  memory ; 
as,  mnemonic  words,  'mnemonic  lines. 

Mnemonician  (ne-mon-i'shan),  n.  One 
skilled  in  mnemonics;  specifically,  a  teacher 
or  professor  of  mnemonics. 

Mnemonics  (ne-mon'iks).  »i.  [Gr.  (to)  mni- 
monika,  from  mnemonikos,  pertaining  to 
memory,  from  mnemon,  mindful,  mnaomai, 
to  remember;  same  root  as  in  E.  mean  (in- 
tend) and  mmd.]  The  art  of  memory;  the 
precepts  and  rules  intended  to  teach  some 
method  of  assisting  the  memory. 

Mnemosyne  (ne-mos'i-ne),  n.  [Gr. ,  remem- 
brance, memory.  See  MNEMONICS.]  In 
Greek  myth,  the  goddess  of  memory,  and 
mother  of  the  Muses. 

Mnemotechny  (ne'mo-tek-ni),  n.  [Gr. 
mneme,  memory,  and  techne,  art.  ]  Same  as 
Mnemonics. 

Mnioidese  (nl-oi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  mnian, 
sea-weed,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  fa- 
mily of  operculate  mosses,  generally  acro- 
carpous, but  sometimes  pleurocarpous,  with 
broadly  oval,  spathulate,  or  lanceolate,  flat- 
tish  leaves. 

Mo,t  Moet  (mo),  a.  and  adv.  [A.  Sax.  ma; 
Sc.mae.]  More.  ' Calliope  and  MuHB mo. 
Spenser.  'Moe  children.'  Shak.  'Many 
moe  of  noble  blood. '  Shak. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo.         Shak. 

Moa  (mo'a),  ».  The  native  New  Zealand 
name  for  the  Dinornis  (which  see). 

Moabite  (mo'ab-it),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of 
pastoral  people  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
region  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
lower  part  of  the  Jordan,  whose  worship 
was  polluted  by  many  abominable  rites,  in- 
cluding that  of  human  sacrifice.  Their  name 
is  now  extinct,  and  they  are  not  now  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Arabs. 

Moachibo  (mo-ach'i-bo),  n.  A  name  for  the 
cotton  plant  in  some  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
Simmonds. 

Moan  (moil),  u.t.  [O.E.  mone,  momie,  &c., 
A.  Sax.  until  in  >t  (?);  perhaps  an  imitative 
word.)  1.  To  utter  a  low  dull  sound  under 
the  influence  of  grief  or  pain;  to  grieve;  to 
make  lamentations. 


Let  there  bechance  hin 
To  make  him  moan. 


pitiful  mischances 

Shat. 


2.  To  produce  a  low  dull  sound,  such  as 
proceeds  from  a  pel-son  in  pain  or  distress. 
'Though  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning.' 
Kingsley. 

Moan  (mon),  v.t.  1.  To  lament;  to  deplore; 
to  bewail  with  an  audible  voice. 

Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes  moan 

My  dear  Columbo  dead  and  gone.          Prior. 

2.  t  To  cause  to  make  lamentation;  to  afflict; 
to  distress.  '  Which  infinitely  moans  me.' 
Beau,  d-  Fl.  [Rare.] 

Moan  (mon),  n.  1.  A  low  dull  sound  due  to 
grief  or  pain;  a  sound  of  lamentation  not  so 
deep  as  a  groan;  audible  expression  of  sor- 
row; grief  expressed  in  words  or  cries. 
'  Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to 
me.'  Shak.  'Sullen  moans.'  Pope.  Hence— 
2.  A  low  dull  sound  resembling  that  made 
by  a  person  moaning. 

Rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan.     Byron. 

Moanful  ( mon'ful),  a.  Sorrowful;  express- 
ing sorrow.  '  Moan/ul  complaint.'  Barrow 

Moanfully  (mon'ful-li),  ado.  With  lamen- 
tation. 

Moaria  (mo-a'ri-a),  n.  [From  moo,  or  from 
Maori,  the  native  name  of  the  Hew  Zea- 
landers.]  The  hypothetical  South  Pacific 
continent,  of  which  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  the  largest  fragments.  Its  assumed 
existence  is  used  to  account  for  peculiarities 
in  the  present  distribution  ol  man  and  other 
animals  and  plants. 


Moat  (mot), «.  [From  L.L.  mala,  the  mound 
composed  of  earth  dug  from  a  trench  for 
water;  also,  a  hill  or  mound  on  which  a 
castle  was  built;  origin  unknown.  As  ditch 
and  dike,  originally  the  same  words,  signify 
a  bank  of  earth  and  the  hollow  out  of  which 
it  is  dug,  so  moat  signified  both  a  mound  of 
earth,  and  the  ditch  from  whence  the  earth 
was  taken.  ]  In  fort,  a  ditch  or  deep  trench 
round  the  rampart  of  a  castle  or  other  for- 
tified place,  often  filled  with  water.  'A  moat 
defensive  to  a  house.'  Shak. 

Moat  (mot),  v.t.  To  surround  with  a  ditch 
for  defence. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 

The  palace  moats.  Drydeit. 

Moatet  (mot),  v.i.  To  void  the  excrement, 
as  birds;  to  mute. 

Moated  (mot'ed),  a.  Furnished  with  a  moat. 
'The  moated  grange.'  Shak. 

Moattalite  (mo-at'ta-lit),  n.  See  MOTAZI- 
LITE. 

Mob  (mob),  n.  [From  L.  mobile  vulyus,  the 
fickle  crowd,  from  mobilis,  movable,  fickle, 
from  moveo,  to  move.  The  mobile  vulgus 
was  first  shortened  to  the  mobile,  and  then 
to  the  mob.  Dryilen  mentions  mob  as  not 
yet  established  in  English,  and  Addison  also 
regards  it  in  the  same  light.  ]  A  crowd,  espe- 
cially a  promiscuous  multitude  of  people, 
rude,  tumultuous,  and  disorderly;  a  rabble; 
a  riotous  assembly.  'A  court  of  coblers 
and  a  7/106  of  kings.'  Dryden. 

In  that  year  (1680)  our  tongue  was  enriched  with 
two  words,  mob  and  sAnm,  remarkable  memorials 
of  a  season  of  tumult  and  imposture.  Macaitlay. 

—Swell  mob.    See  SWELL,  a. 

Mob(mob),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  mobbed;  ppr. 
mobbing.  To  attack  in  a  disorderly  crowd; 
to  crowd  round  and  annoy;  as,  to  mob  a 
person  in  the  street. 

Mob  (mob),  n.  [Comp.  D.  mop,  a  pug-dog, 
mopmuts,  a  mob-cap.]  A  mob-cap.  'Went 
in  our  mobs  to  the  dumb  man.'  Addison. 

Mob  (mob),  v.t.  To  wrap  up  in  a  cowl  or 
vail.  'Their  faces  mobbed  in  hoods.'  More. 

Mobbish  (mob'ish),  a.  Like  a  mob;  tumul- 
tuous; mean;  vulgar.  '  A  mobbi*h  tyranny. ' 
Burke. 

Mobby  (mob'i),  n.  [See  MOBEE.]  l.t  A 
sort  of  ilrink  prepared  from  potatoes.  Also 
written  Mabby.  —  2.  The  liquid  or  juice 
expressed  from  apples  and  peaches,  and  dis- 
tilled to  make  apple  or  peach  brandy. 

Mob-cap  (mob'kap),  n.  [Mob  for  mop.  See 
MOB,  a  mob-cap.  ]  A  plain  cap  or  head-dress 
for  females. 

Mobee  (mo-be'),  n.  [Same  word  as  mobby, 
mabby,  perhaps  of  negro  origin.  ]  A  fer- 
mented liquor  made  by  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies  from  sugar,  ginger,  and  snake- 
root,  and  sold  by  them  in  the  markets. 

Mobile  (  mo'bil ),  a.  [Fr.  mobile,  L.  mobili*, 
fickle,  mobile,  movable,  from  moveo,  to 
move.]  1.  Capable  of  being  moved;  movable. 
'Fixt  or  else  mobile.'  Skelton. — 2.  Capable 
of  being  easily  moved ;  readily  liable  to 
change;  as,  mobile  features. 

Mademoiselle  Virginie  laughed  in  her  liveliest 
manner,  and  raised  her  mobile  French  eyebrows  in 
sprightly  astonishment.  If.  Collins. 

3.  Changeable;  fickle.  '  The  mobile  people.1 
Chaucer. 

Mobile  (mob'i-le),  n.  [From  L.  mobilis.  Sec 
MOB.]  The  mob;  the  populace. 

The  mobile  are  uneasy  without  a  ruler. 

Sir  K.  L' l-strattge. 

Mobilisation,  Mobilization  (mob'il-iz-a"- 
shon),  n.  [Fr.  mobilisation,  from  mobiliser, 
to  mobilise,  from  mobile,  L.  mobilis,  mobile.  I 
Milit.  the  act  of  mobilising  or  calling  intn 
active  service;  the  act  of  putting  into  a  state 
of  readiness  for  active  service ;  the  act  of 
placing  upon  a  war  footing.  The  mobilisa- 
tion of  an  army  or  a  corps  includes  not  only 
the  calling  in  of  the  reserve  and  the  men  on 
furlough,  but  the  organizing  of  the  staff,  as 
well  as  the  commissariat,  medical,  artillery, 
and  transport  services,  the  accumulating  of 
provisions,  munitions,  and  the  like. 

Mobilise,  Mobilize  (mob'il-iz),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  mobilised,  mobilized;  ppr.  'mobilising, 
mobilizing.  Milit.  to  put  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness, as  troops  for  active  service.  See  MO- 
BILISATION. 

Mobility  (mo-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  mobilite,  L. 
mobilitas,  from  mobilis,  movable,  moveo,  to 
move.]  1.  Susceptibility  of  motion;  capacity 
of  being  moved;  as,  the  particles  of  liquids 
are  possessed  of  extreme  mobiliti/.—2.  Apti- 
tude to  motion ;  readiness  to  move  or  change; 
as,  great  mobility  of  feature. — 3.  Fickleness; 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton; 


,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wli,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


MOB-LAW 

Inconstancy. —4.  The  populace:  a  usage  sug- 
gested by  nooito,     (Slang  J 

She  •tawM  yo«  OK  with  her  eye  as  commander- 
hKhtef?the  m*iUfj.  Vrydt*. 

Mob-law  (rnobla),  n.  The  rale  of  the  mob 
or  the  disorderly  classes;  the  rough  or  vio- 
lent administration  of  justice  by  a  mob; 
lynch-law. 

Moble  ( mVbl ),  r  (.  [  Freq.  of  mob,  to  wrap 
up. )  To  wrap  up  the  head,  u  In  a  hood; 
to  mob.  'The  mooted  queen.'  Shak. 

Their  heads  and  taces  arc  mMat  In  line  linen. 
thai  BO  more  U  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes. 

Sandys. 

Moblei  (mcVWiX  n-pl.  In  law,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Movables 

Mo bocracy  (mob-ok'ra-siX  n.  [E.  mob,  and 
Hr.  tratot,  power,  might,  with  o  as  a  con- 
necting vowel.]  The  rule  or  ascendency  of 
the  mob;  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  or  the  dis- 
"nlerly  rlasses. 

Mobocratlc  (mob-6-krat'lk),  a.  Of  or  relat- 
n  u'  to  mobocracy. 

Mob-reader  (moh'red-er),  n.  An  Ignorant 
<>r  illiterate  reader  Dryden.  [Rare.] 

Mobsman  (mohz'man),  n.  A  member  of  the 
swell  mob:  a  dressy  thief  or  swindler  who 
affects  the  airs  of  a  gentleman. 

She  once  went  to  a  concert,  and  cot  acquainted 
with  a  '  ntftfrHan,'  who  accompanied^ her  home. 


Mob-story  (mob'sto-riX  n.  A  vulgar  story 
or  tale.  Adduton. 

Moccasin  ( mok'a-sln),  n.  [A  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  word.  Algonquin  makism.  ] 

1.  A  shoe  or  cover  for  the  feet,  made  of  deer 
skin  or  other  soft  leather,  without  a  stiff 
sole,  and  ornamented  on  the  upper  side;  the 
customary  shoe  worn  by  the  native  Ameri- 
can Indians.     Written  also  Moccason.—  2.  A 
very  venomous  serpent  (Cenchris  or  Ancis- 
trodon  piscicorus)  frequenting  swamps  in 
many  of   the  warmer   parts  of   America. 
Called  also  Water-riper 

Mochado,  t  n.  Same  as  Mockado  (which  see). 

Mocha-stone  (inok'a-stotO.n.  [From  Mocha, 
In  Arabia,  where  the  stone  is  plentiful. )  A 
variety  of  dendritic  agate,  containing  dark 
outlines  of  arborization,  like  vegetable  ilia 
ments,  due  to  the  presence  of  metallic 
oxides,  as  of  manganese  and  Iron ;  mow 

Mfc 

Moche  (mosh),  n.  [Fr  1  A  bale  of  raw  silk 
as  fni|M>rted. 

MocheU  Moche.ta.  [See  MICKLE,  MUCH.) 
Great  in  quantity,  in  number,  or  In  dcirrec. 
Chaucer. 

MocheU  Moche,  t  adv.  Much;  greatly. 
Chaucer. 

Mock  (mok).  ».f.  [Fr.  moquer,  from  Or. 
inokaoinai,  to  mock,  mimic,  ridicule,  from 
miikos,  mockery.)  1  To  Imitate  or  mimic; 
especially,  to  Imitate  in  contempt  or  deri- 
sion ;  to  mimic  for  the  sake  of  derision  ;  to 
deride  by  mimicry.  •  To  see  the  life  as  lively 
mocked  as  ever  still  sleep  mootrd  death.' 
Shak. 

1  would  moe-t  thy  chaunt  anew. 
But  I  cannot  miinick  it.  TrnityseH. 

2.  To  deride;  to  laugh  at;  to  ridicule;  to 
treat  with  scorn  or  contempt. 

She  marts  all  her  wooers  out  of  suit         SJiaJt. 
Let  not  Ambition  mot*  their  useful  toil.    Gray. 

\  To  fool ;  to  tantalize ;  to  play  on  In  con- 
tempt; to  disappoint;  to  deceive.  'To  mock 
the  expectations  of  the  world.'  Shak. 

Thou  hast  motktd  me  and  told  me  lies. 

Why  am  I  motf,  with  death,  and  lengtLnVI  o'ut 
To  deathless  paint  Hilun. 

4.  To  set  »t  naught ;  to  defy.  •  Muck  the 
lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. '  STiak. 

Fill  our  liowls  once  more; 
L*fs  mott  the  midnight  bell.  Srtat. 

svs  To  mimic,  »pe,  deride,  ridicule,  jeer 
Uunt,  delude,  fool,  tantalize,  disappoint, 
deceive,  defeat- 
Mock  (mok),  t.i  To  use  ridicule  or  deri- 
sion: to  make  sport  of  some  person  or  thing: 
t>  Elbe  or  jeer;  to  speak  Jestingly:  often 
wltn  at. 

He  hath  .  .  .  laugh*!  at  my  tosses.  mocmd  a  my 
fates,  scorned  my  aalion.  thwarted  my  trains.     ' 

Si.* 

He  never  motts, 
fat  mockerr  Is  the  fume  of  little  hearts.     Tmnyson. 

Mock  (mok).  n     1   Ridicule;  derision;  gibe- 
•neer;  an  act  manifesting  contempt. 
•A  nun  replete  with  macks.'    Shall,     'if- 
diet  me  with  thy  mocks.'    Shak. 

Fool,  »ake  a  •««>  at  .in.  Prov.  xiv.  , 

1  Mimicry;  Imitation.    (Rave.) 

Now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute. 
Above  her  mots:,  or  be  for  ever  mule. 
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I  —Mocket  and  mams,  contemptuous  gibes 
with  insulting  grimaces.  Spenser. 

Mock  (mok),  a.  False;  counterfeit;  assumed; 
imitating  reality,  but  not  real.  •  Mock  ma- 
jesty.' Spectator.  It  forms  part  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  compounds;  thus  Ten- 
nyson has  moot-honour,  moot-love,  mock- 
loyal,  moot-solemn,  etc. 

Mockable  (mok'a-bl),  a.  Exposed  to  deri- 
sion Shale.  (Rare.) 

Mockado  t  (mok'a-do),  n.  A  fabric  made  In 
imitation  of  velvet;  mock-velvet  'Our  rich 
muckado  doublet*  Ford.  Spelled  also  Mo- 
chado. 

Mockadour,  t  n.    Same  as  Mokadour. 

Mockage  t  (mok'aj),  n.  Mockery.  •  A  mere 
mockaye,  a  counterfeit  charm.'  Burton. 

Mockbird  (mok'berd),  n.  Same  as  Mocking- 
bird. Goldsmith. 

Mock-disease  (niok'diz-ez),  n.  A  disease  or 
quasi -disease,  the  result  of.  or  exaggerated 
by,  morbid  fancy,  as  hypochondria,  hysteria, 
and  the  like.  Tennyson. 

Mocker  (mok'er),  n.  One  that  mocks;  a 
scorner;  a  scoffer:  a  derider;  one  that  de- 
ceives or  disappoints. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  motker.         Sk,ik. 
Then  rose  a  little  feud  betwixt  the  two. 
Betwixt  the  ntoctirj  and  the  realists.      Teiinyion. 

Mockery  (mok'er-l),  n.  1.  The  act  of  de- 
riding and  exposing  to  contempt  by  mimick- 
ing the  words  or  actions  of  another.— 2.  De- 
rision; ridicule;  sportive  insult  or  contempt; 
contemptuous  merriment  at  persons  or 
things.  "The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's 
mockeries'  Spenser. — 3.  Sport;  subject  of 
laughter. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes. 
Patience  her  injury  a  tnetjrery  makes.        Shak. 

4.  Imitation;  counterfeit  appearance;  false 
show.  '  Unreal  mockery,  hence! '  Shak. 

And  bear  about  the  uuxJktry  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances.  Fopt. 

6.  Vain  effort ;  fruitless  labour;  that  which 
deceives,  disappoints,  or  frustrates. 

It  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 

And  our  v&in  blows  malicious  mocJttry.     Sfiat. 

Mock-heroic  (mok-he-ro'ik).  a.  Burlesquing 
the  heroic  in  poetry,  action,  character,  etc. 

Mocking-bird  (mok'iiiK-bcrd),  n.  An  Amer- 
ican bird,  the  type  of  the  genus  Mimus 
(if.  polyglottus),  of  the  thrush  family  (Tur- 
diihe  or  Merulidie).  It  is  of  an  ashy-brown 
colour  above,  lighter  below,  and  is  much 


Mocking-bird  (Mimut 


sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful  fa- 
culty of  imitating  the  criesor  notes  of  almost 
every  species  of  animal,  as  well  as  many 
noises  that  are  produced  artificially.  Its 
own  notes  form  a  beautiful  and  varied 
strain. 

Mockingly  (moklng-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
derision  ;  in  contempt  ;  as,  to  answer  one 
mockingly. 

Moddng-  stock  (mok'ing  stok).  n.  A  butt 
of  sport 

They  make  them  mere  tHodlfnf.iteeks  to  them 
that  perceive  them.         Trans,  of  S»ll<iHftr  (1587). 

Mockish  (mok'ish),  o.  Mock;  counterfeit  ; 
sham.  Sir  T.  More. 

Mock-lead,  Mock-ore  (mok'led,  mok'or), 
n.  See  BLENDE. 

Mock  -orange  (mok'or-anj),  n.  Philadel- 
phia coronarius,  a  large  bushy  shrub  com- 
mon In  cottage  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
and  remarkable  In  early  summer  for  its  ter- 
minal tufts  of  creamy-white  flowers  having 
*  powerful  odour,  which  at  a  distance  re- 
sembles that  of  orange-flowers.  Also  called 
Si/ring*. 

Mock-sun  (mok'sun),  n.  A  parhelion  (which 
see). 

Mock-turtle  (mok'ter-tl),  n.  A  soup  pre- 
pared from  calfs  head.  In  imitation  of  real 
turtle-soup. 


Fit*,  far.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tab,  bqll ; 
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Mock-velvet  (mok'vel-vct),  n,    A  fabric 

made  in  imitation  of  velvet. 
Moco  (m61(«).  n.    A  South  American  rodent 

quadruped  of  the  genus  Kcrodon,  allied  to 

the  guinea-pig. 
Modal  (mod'al),  a.     Relating  to  a  mode  or 

mood;  relating  or  pertaining  to  the  mode, 

manner,  or  form,  not  to  the  essence. 

When  we  speak  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  we 
assert  not,  with  the  schools,  their  real  distinction 
from  it,  but  only  a  modal  diversity.  Glatniilu. 

—  Modal  proporition,  In  logic,  one  which 
affirm*  or  denies  with  a  qualification  or 
limitation  ;  as,  gymnastic  feats  are  easy  to 
those  who  have  practised  them. 

Medalist  (mod'al-ist),  n.  Kecle*.  one  who 
reirards  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as 
different  modes  of  being,  not  as  distinct 
persons. 

Modality  (mo-dal'i-tl),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  modal. — -In  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
that  quality  of  propositions  in  respect  of 
which  they  express  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility, existence  or  non-existence,  necessity 
or  contingency.  It  Is  one  of  the  leading 
divisions  under  which  propositions  are 
classified,  and  from  which  the  categories 
are  deduced. 

Modally  (mod'al-li),  orfc.  In  a  modal  man- 
ner :  in  a  manner  or  relation  expressing  or 
indicating  a  mode  or  form. 

M odder,  t»    A  girl,   llutoet.  SeeMAUTHER. 

•Ode  (inoi  I ).  n.  [Fr.  mode;  I.  modus,  mode 
manner,  measure,  limit,  *c.;  allied  to  L. 
metier,  from  root  of  E.  met*.}  1.  Manner- 
method;  way;  as,  a  mode  of  speaking;  a 
mode  of  dressing;  a  strange  mode  of  occu- 
pying one's  self;  tile  various  modes  of  doing 
a  thing.  '  A  table  richly  spread  In  regal 
mode. '  Milton.  '  The  nobler  mudet  of  life.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  Fashion;  custom;  prevailing 
style:  often  preceded  by  the  definite  article. 
'Different  habits  and  dresses,  according  to 
the  mode  that  prevailed.'  Adduon.  'In- 
consistent with  the  easy,  apathetic  graces  of 
a  man  of  the  mode.'  Maca.iUay.-A.  Grada- 
tion; degree.  [Rare.] 

What  meftts  of  sight  between  each  wide  extreme  I 

4.  In  gram,  same  as  Mood,  1.— 5.  In  logic, 
same  as  Mood,  2.— 0.  In  metaph.  the  name 
given  by  Locke  to  'such  complex  ideas, 
which,  however  compounded,  contain  not 
in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by 
themselves,  but  are  considered  as  depen- 
dencies on,  or  affections  of  substances;  such 
as  are  ideas  signified  by  the  words  triangle 
gratitude,  murder,  &c.'  Of  these  Locke 
makes  two  kinds :  simple  modes,  which  are 
only  variations  or  different  combinations  of 
the  same  idea,  as  a  dozen,  which  consists  of 
so  many  units  added  together ;  and  mixed 
modes,  which  are  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  several  kinds,  as  beauty,  which  is 
described  by  Locke  as  'consisting  of  a  cer- 
tain composition  of  colour  and  figure,  caus- 
ing delight  in  the  beholder.' 

A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of  itself, 
but  is  esteemed  as  belonging  to  and  subsisting  by 
the  help  of  some  substajicc,  which  for  tli.tt  reason  Is 
called  its  subject.  H'atts. 

1.  In  music,  a  species  of  scale  of  which 
modern  musicians  recognize  only  two,  the 
major  and  the  minor  modes.  The  major 
mode  is  that  division  of  the  octave  by  which 
the  intervals  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
antl  seventh  and  eighth,  are  half-tones,  and 
all  the  other  intervals  whole  tones.  The 
minor  mode  is  that  division  by  which  the 
intervals  between  the  second  and  third,  and 
fifth  and  sixth,  ore  half-tones.  See  Moon. 
8.  A  kind  of  silk. 

Mode  I  (mod),  n.  [See  MOOD,  temper  of  mind. ) 
Anger;  passion. 

Model  (mod'el),  n.  [Fr.  modUe,  from  I.. 
modulus,  a  small  measure,  measure,  stan- 
dard, rule,  dim.  of  modus,  a  measure.  See 
MODE.)  i.  A  pattern  of  something  to  be 
made;  anything  of  a  particular  form,  shape, 
or  construction,  intended  fur  imitation; 
primarily,  a  small  pattern;  a  form  in  minia- 
ture of  something  to  be  made  on  a  larger 
scale;  as,  the  model  of  a  building;  the  r 
of  a  machine.— 2.  An  imitation  or  copy,  in 
miniature,  of  somethingalreadymade  or  ex- 
isting on  a  large  scale;  as.  amooVlof  Cologne 
Cathedral;  PnfTer's  model  of  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland.— S.  Image ;  copy ;  facsimile. 

I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  nurse. 

Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal.     Sfntjt. 

4.  Standard;  that  by  which  a  thing  is  to  be 
measured. 

He  that  despairs,  measures  Providence  by  his  own 
contracted  w<*(W.  South. 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  ahtme;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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5.  Anything  serving  or  worthy  of  serving  as 
a  pattern;  an  example;  as,  to  form  a  govern- 
ment on  the  model  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion; he  was  quite  a  model  of  virtue. 

They  (the  poets,  orators,  historians  of  classical 
antiquity)   furnish   models  of  a  Icind  of  perfection 
which  in  modern  times  we  cannot  hope  to  surpass. 
Dr.  Caird. 

6.  In  the  fine  arts,  anything  that  the  artist 
proposes  to  imitate;  often,  absolutely,  an 
individual,  male  or  female,  from  whom  a 
painter  or  sculptor  studies  his  proportions, 
details,  play  of  the  muscles,  &c.    In  sculp. 
the  term  often  denotes  both  the  original  of  a 
work,  modelled  in  clay,  and  also  the  plaster 
cast  from  this  first  figure. 

Model  (mod'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  modelled; 
ppr.  modelling.  [Fr.  modeler.]  To  plan  or 
form  after  some  model  or  pattern;  to  form 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  model  or  pattern;  to 
mould;  to  shape ;  to  imitate  in  planning  or 
forming;  as,  to  model  a  house  or  a  govern- 
ment. 

The  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  the  cantons,  as  much  as  so  small  a 
community  can  imitate  those  of  so  large  an  extent. 
Addison. 
Every  face,  however  full. 

Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat. 
Is  but  made/1  don  a  skull.  Tennyson. 

Model  (mod'el),  v.i.  To  make  a  model  or 
models;  especially,  in  thefitie  arts,  to  form 
a  work  of  some  plastic  material;  as,  to 
model  in  wax. 

Modelize  (mod-el-izO,  v.  t.  To  frame  accord- 
ing to  a  model;  to  give  shape  to.  B.  Jonson. 

Modeller  (mod'el-er),  n.  One  who  models; 
especially,  a  moulder  in  clay,  wax,  or  plaster. 

Modelling  -  loft  (mod'el-ing-loft),  n.  See 
MOULD-LOFT. 

Modenese  (mod-en-ezO,  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  Modena. 

Modenese  (mod-en-ezO,  ».  sing,  or  pi.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Modena;  people  of 
Modena. 

Moder.t  Modre.t  n.  1.  Mother. -2.  The 
matrix  or  principal  plate  of  the  astrolabe. 
Chaucer. 

Moder.t  v.t.  To  moderate;  to  regulate,  es- 
pecially the  temper  or  disposition. 

I  moder  or  temper  myselfe  whan  I  am  provoked 
to  any  passyon.  Palsgrave. 

Moderatle,  t  a.  Temperate ;  moderate. 
Cockeram. 

Moderance.t  n.    Moderation.    Caxton. 

Moderantism  (mo'der-ant-izm),  n.  Moder- 
ation in  opinion  or  measures,  especially 
political.  Goodrich. 

Moderate  (mo'der-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mo- 
derated; ppr.  moderating.  [L.  modern  and 
moderor,  moderatus,  to  set  bounds  to,  to 
limit,  restrict,  moderate,  manage,  from 
modus,  a  measure  or  manner,  whence  E. 
mode.]  1.  To  restrain  from  excess  of  any 
kind;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  violence;  to 
make  temperate ;  to  lessen;  to  allay;  to  re- 
press; as,  to  moderate  rage,  action,  desires, 
&c. ;  to  moderate  heat  or  wind.— 2.  To  tem- 
per; to  qualify. 

By  its  astringent  quality  it  moderates  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water.  Arbuthttot. 

3.  To  decide,  as  a  moderator.    [Rare.] 

It  passeth  mine  ability  to  moderate  the  question. 
Rich.  Citron. 

SYN.  To  mitigate,  temper,  qualify,  repress, 
abate,  lessen,  allay,  still,  appease,  pacify, 
quiet. 

Moderate  (mo'der-at),  ».t  1.  To  become 
less  violent,  severe,  rigorous,  or  intense;  as, 
the  storm  begins  to  moderate.— 2.  To  pre- 
side as  a  moderator. — To  moderate  in  a  call, 
in  Presbyterian  churches,  to  preside  at  a 
congregational  meeting  at  which  a  call  is 
addressed  to  a  minister,  a  duty  always  per- 
formed by  a  minister  of  the  presbytery  to 
which  the  congregation  belongs. 

Moderate  (mo'der-at),  a.  [L.  moderatus, 
from  moderor,  to  limit,  from  modus,  a  limit.  ] 

1.  Applied  to  persons,  not  going  to  extremes; 
keeping  within  reasonable  hounds;  temper- 
ate ;  as,  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking; 
moderate  in  sentiment  or  opinion.  When  used 
absolutely  this  word  nearly  always  refers  to 
a  person's  temper  or  opinions,  whereas  tem- 
perate similarly  used  generally  refers  to  a 
person's  habits  in  respect  of  bodily  indul- 
gence; a  moderate  man  is  one  who  is  not 
extreme  in  his  views  or  violent  in  his  senti- 
ments; a  temperate  man,  one  who  is  not  ad- 
dicted to  over-indulgence  either  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  ...  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  a  thin  house.  Swift. 

2.  Applied  to  things,  not  extreme  or  exces- 
sive;  not  violent  or  rigorous;  not  great; 


mediocre;  as,  moderate  potations,  exercises, 
opinions,  abilities;  moderate  weather;  mo- 
derate heat;  a  moderate  winter;  a  moderate 
breeze;  a  moderate  walk;  a  moderate  pace; 
reformation  of  a  moderate  kind. 

There's  not  so  much  left  as  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table.  Shak. 

Moderate  (mo'der-at),  n.  A  member  of  a 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  arose 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  claimed 
the  character  of  moderation  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  church  government.  It  dif- 
fered from  the  Evangelical  party  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  question  of  patronage.  The 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  par- 
ties led  to  the  Disruption  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  took  place  May  IS,  1843. 

Moderately  (mo'der-at-li),  n.  In  a  moder- 
ate manner,  or  to  a  moderate  degree  or 
extent;  not  excessively;  as,  water  moder- 
ately warm.  'To  laugh  moderately.'  Shak. 
'  Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair.'  Waller. 

Moderateness  (mo'der-at-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  moderate  ;  temperateness ;  a  middle 
state  between  extremes;  as,  the  moderate- 
ness of  the  heat :  used  commonly  of  things, 
as  moderation  is  of  persons. 

Moderation  (mo-der-a'shon),  n.  [L.  moder- 
atio,  moderationis.  See  MODERATE.]  1.  The 
act  of  moderating  or  restraining;  the  act  of 
tempering,  lessening,  or  repressing.— 2.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  moderate,  or  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  between  extremes;  freedom 
from  excess ;  temperance ;  due  restraint. 
'The  calm  and  judicious  moderation  of 
Orange. '  Motley. 

Be  moderate,  be  moderate.— Why  tell  you  roe  of 
moderation  I  Shak. 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory. 
While  lories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory.    Pofe. 

3.  The  act  of  presiding  over,  regulating,  or 
directing,  as  a  moderator.— Moderations,  at 
Oxford  University,  the  first  public  examin- 
ation for  degrees.  '  You  would  have  had 
more  than  a  second  in  Moderations.'  Mac- 
millan's  Mart.—  SYN.  Temperance,  forbear- 
ance, equanimity,  sobriety. 

Moderatism  (mo'der-at-izm),  n.  Modera- 
tion in  opinions  or  doctrines ;  specifically, 
eccles.  the  principles  of  that  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  known  as  the  Moderates. 
See  MODERATE,  n. 

Moderate  (mo-de-ra't6),ndu.  [It.]  Inmusic, 
moderately;  neither  quick  nor  slow:  com- 
monly used  to  qualify  another  term,  as 
allegro  modcrato. 

Moderator  (mo'der-at-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  moderates  or  restrains. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of  un- 
quiet thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  and  pro- 
curer of  contentedness.  /*.  Walton. 

2.  In  optics,  a  device  consisting  of  an  opal 
glass  or  ground  glass  to  diffuse  the  light 
passing  from  a  lamp  to  an  object  on  the 
stand  of  a  microscope. — 3.  The  person  who 
presides  at  a  meeting  or  disputation ;  as, 
the  moderator  of  a  meeting :  in  this  sense 
now  used  chiefly  as  the  title  of  the  chair- 
man or  president  of  meetings  or  courts 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches.  —  4.  In  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  a 
public  officer  appointed  to  superintend  the 
examinations  for  honours  and  degrees :  so 
called  because  they  formerly  had  to  moder- 
ate or  preside  in  the  exercises  publicly  pre- 
scribed in  the  schools  between  undergradu- 
ates candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.— 5.  A  moderator-lamp. 

Moderator  -  lamp  (mo'd6r-at-6r-lamp),  n. 
A  very  popular  lamp  for  burning  oil,  naph- 
tha, paraffin,  &c.,  in  which  the  oil  is  forced 
through  a  tube  up  towards  the  wick  by  a 
piston  pressing  on  its  surface,  to  which  a 
downward  impulse  is  communicated  by 
means  of  a  spiral  spring  situated  between 
it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the 
lamp.  The  passage  of  the  oil  up  the  tube  is 
so  regulated,  or  moderated,  by  an  ingenious 
internal  arrangement  of  the  tube,  that  its 
How  is  uniform;  hence  the  name. 

Moderatorship  (mo'der-at-er-ship),  n.  The 
office  of  a  moderator. 

Moderatress,  Moderatrlx  (mo'der-at-res, 
mo'der-at  riks),  n.  A  woman  who  moderates 
or  governs.  Fuller;  Massinger. 

Modern  (mo'dern),  a.  [Fr.  moderne,  from 
L.L.  modernus,  formed, on  type  of  hodiemus, 
hesternus,  from  mode,  just  now — properly, 
with  a  limit — from  modus,  a  measure  or 
limit.  See  MODE.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  or  time  not  long  past ;  late ;  re- 
cent ;  not  ancient  or  remote  in  past  time ; 
as,  modem  days,  ages,  or  time;  modern 
authors ;  modern  fashions ;  modern  taste  ; 


modem  practice.  'Some  of  the  ancient 
and  likewise  divers  of  the  modern  writers.  ' 
Bacon.—  2.  t  Common;  trite;  mean;  vulgar; 
trivial.  '  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  in- 
stances.' Shak.  [This  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  Shakspere  uses  the  word.  ]—  SYN.  Late, 
recent,  fresh,  new. 

Modern  (mu'deru),  n.  A  person  of  modern 
times:  opposed  to  ancient. 

There  are  moderns  who,  with  a  slight  variation, 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Plato.  Boyle. 

Modernism  (mo'dern-izm),  n.l.A  deviation 
from  ancient  manner  or  practice;  something 
recently  made  or  introduced,  especially  a 
modern  phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of  expres- 
sion. 'Quaint  modernisms.'  Swift. 

There  is  to  us  more  of  touching  pathos,  heart- 
thrilling  expression,  in  some  of  the  old  psalm-tunes 
than  in  a  whole  batch  of  modernisms. 


s  Muff. 

2.  Modern  cast  or  character;  modern  method 
of  thinking,  or  the  habit  of  regarding  mat- 
ters from  a  modern  point  of  view.  'The 
intense  moderniam  of  Mr.  Froude's  mind.' 
Saturday  Rev. 

Modernist  (mo'dern-ist),  n.  One  who  ad- 
mires the  moderns  or  what  is  modern.  Swift. 

Modernity  (mo-dern'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  modern.  'Symptoms  of  modernity 
and  imposture.'  Dr.  Oilly.  [Rare.]  v 

Modernization  (mo'dern-iz-a"shon),  n.  Act 
of  modernizing;  that  which  is  modernized. 
'  Dryden's  most  thankless  task,  his  modern- 
ization of  Chaucer.'  Brit.  Qu.  Itev. 

Modernize  (mo'dern-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
modernized;  ppr.  modernizing.  To  give  a 
modern  character  or  appearance  to;  to  adapt 
to  modern  persons,  times,  orthings;  to  cause 
to  conform  to  modern  ideas  or  style  ;  as,  to 
modernize  the  language  of  an  old  writer. 

He  modernized  the  more  ancient  narratives. 

T.  li'arton. 

Modernizer  (mo'dern-iz-e-r),  n.  One  who 
renders  modern  or  modernizes.  'Modernizer 
of  the  Latin  satirists.'  Wakefield. 

Modernly  (mo'dern-li),  adv.  In  modern 
times.  Milton. 

Modernness  (mo'dern-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  modern;  recentness;  novelty.  John- 
son. 

Modest  (mo'dest),  o.  [Fr.  modeste,  L.  mo- 
destus,  from  modus,  a  limit.  See  MODE.] 

1.  Restrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety;  not 
forward  or  bold;  not  presumptuous  or  arro- 
gant; not  boastful;  unobtrusive;  in  a  some- 
what stronger  sense,  retiring;  bashful;  diffi- 
dent ;  as,  the  youth  is  too  modest  to  sound 
his  own  praises. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility.  Shah. 

Your  temper  is  too  modest, 
Too  much  inclined  to  contemplation.     Beau.  &•  Fl. 

And  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 
How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplish'd,  wise. 
Tennyson. 

2.  Free  from  anything  suggestive  of  sexual 
impurity  ;  free  from  indecency;  showing  such 
reserve  or  decorum  as  we  associate  with  a 
chaste  mind.     '  Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  wo- 
man, the  modest  wife.'    Shak.    'The  blush- 
ing beauties  of  a  modest  maid.'    Drydm. 
'That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest 
apparel.'    1  Tim.  ii.  9.  —  3.  Moderate;  not 
excessive  or  extreme  ;  not  extravagant  ;  as, 
a  modest  computation;  a  modest  fortune. 

Modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste.  Shah. 

SYN.  Reserved,  unobtrusive,  diffident,  bash- 
ful, coy,  shy,  decent,  becoming,  chaste. 
virtuous. 

Modestly  (mo'dest-li),  adv.    In  a  modest 
manner:  (a)  not  boldly;  not  arrogantly  or 
presumptuously;  not  impudently;  with  due 
respect. 
Though  learned,  well-bred;  and  though  well-bred. 

sincere, 
Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe.  Pope. 

(6)  Not  loosely  or  wantonly;  decently;  as,  to 
be  modestly  attired  ;  to  behave  modestly. 
(c)  Not  excessively;  not  extravagantly. 
Modesty  (mo'des-ti),  n.  [L.  rnodesfia.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  modest  :  (a)  the 
sense  of  propriety  ;  the  absence  of  all  ten- 
dency to  overestimate  ourselves;  in  a  some- 
what stronger  sense,  self-distrust  ;  retiring 
disposition  ;  unobtrusiveness  ;  bashful  re- 
serve. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks  which 
your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour. 

Shak. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfulness  proceed- 
ing from  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his  own  defects 
compared  with  the  perfections  of  him  whom  he 
comes  before.  South. 

(6)  Absence  of  anything  suggestive  of  sexual 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Impurity:  decency;  cha»tlty;  purity  of  man- 
nen :  said  chiefly  In  reference  to  women. 

T aft  noi  to  a  lady  In  a  w»jr  that  mainly  will  not 
permit  bet  to  answer.  *«r*«n*»<i.  \ 

(c)  Moder»tlon;  freedom  from  exaggeration 
or  excess.  'O'erstep  not  the  modesty  ol 
nature.'  Skat:,  -toulifulnesi.  Modesty,  Dijl- 
iltiux.  See  under  BASHfUIJnBS. 
Modesty-piece  (mo'de»-tl-p««), n.  Informer 
times,  part  uf  a  woman's  dreu.  See  extract 

A  narrow  Uce  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of 
llie  stays  before,  being  a  put  of  the  tucker,  is  called 
the  mttUfty-fitn.  Aiuuen. 

Modldtyt  (mo-dis'i-ti).  n.  Moderateness; 
Miiallnuu ;  meanness.  Cotgraec. 

Modicum  (m..',li-kum).  n.  [L.  a  «mall  or 
moderate  quantity,  from  modietn,  moderate, 
from  tnodta,  measure.)  A  little;  a  inuul 
quantity :  scanty  allowance  or  allotment; 
u*,  a  modicum  of  food. 

What  m*tit>imi  of  wit  he  utters  t  Sfmk. 

ModiflabUlty  (mo'di-fl-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
capability  of  being  modified  or  uf  receiving 
modification. 

In  the  often-cited  blacksmith's  arm.  the  dancer's 
legs,  and  the  jockey's  crural  adductors,  we  have 
marked  examples  of  a  madifiaHlily  which  almost 
every  one  has  to  some  extent  experienced. 

H.  Sfetiftr. 

Modifiable  (mo'di-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  modified  or  diversified  by  various 
forms  and  differences.  '  Variously  modifi- 
able matter.'  Locke. 

Modiflcablllty  (mo'di-fl-ka-bil"i-tl),  n.  The 
capability  of  being  modified.  Coleritlge. 

Modlflcable  (mo'dl-fl-ka-bl),  o.  Modinable. 
Hailry  (Rare.] 

Modlflcate  (mo'dl-fl-kat).  c.t  To  qualify. 
Op.  Pearson.  [Rare.] 

Modification  (mo'di-fl-ka"shon),  n.  1.  The 
net  of  modifying;  the  act  of  giving  a  new 
form,  appearance,  or  character;  the  act  of 
changing  or  altering;  the  state  of  being 
modified.  'Human  voice,  and  the  several 
modification!  thereof  by  the  organs  of 
speech. '  Holder. 

Moreover.  In  a  long  life,  a  man's  opinions  undergo 
many  modification ;  and  Plato  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  lie  contradicts  himself  constantly. 

C   //.  £<™. 

2.  Particular  form  or  manner  of  being ;  a 
mode.     '  If  it  (the  soul)  be  neither  matter 
nor  any  modification  of  matter.'    Clarke. — 

3.  In  Scott  law,  the  term  usually  applied  to 
the  decree  of  the  teind  court  awarding  a 
suitable  stipend  to  the  minister  of  a  parish. 

Modlflcatlve(mo'dl-fl-kat-lv).n.  That  which 
modifies  ur  qualifies,  as  a  word  or  clause 
fuller. 

Modificatory  (mo'dl-fl-kat-o-ri),  a.  Tending 
to  modify  or  produce  change  in  form  or  con- 
dition ;  modifying. 

In  these  roots  either  the  fir  t  or  the  last  consonant 
K  modificatory.  At.ix  Miilltr. 

Modifier  (mo'di-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  modifies. 

Modify  (mo'dl-fi),  t>  (.  pret  ft  pp  modified; 
ppr.  modifying  [Kr.  modifier;  L  modi- 
ficor— modus,  limit,  manner,  and  facia,  to 
make.  ]  1.  To  change  the  external  qualitie* 
or  accident*  of ;  to  give  a  new  form  or  ex- 
ternal character  to;  to  vary;  to  alter:  as.  to 
modify  matter,  light,  or  sound:  to  modify 
the  terms  of  a  contract;  a  prefix  modifies 
the  sense  of  a  verb. 

The  middle  part  of  the  !>road  heam  of  white  light 
which  fell  upon  the  paper  did,  without  any  confine 
of  shadow  to  mu.fl/y  it,  become  coloured  all  over 
with  one  uniform  colour.  AVwAw. 

2  To  moderate ;  to  qualify ;  to  reduce  In 
extent  or  degree. 

Of  his  grace 
He  modifitt  his  first  severe  decree.        f>rydtn. 

Modllllon  (m6-dll'yon),  n.  [Fr.  modillon; 
It.  modiglioM,  from  L.  modulus,  a  model, 
dim.  of  modus,  a  measure.  ]  In  arch,  a  block 


paired  Into  the  form  of  an  enriched  bracket 
used  under  the  corona  In  the  cornice  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  and  occa- 
sionally also  of  the  Unman  Innic. 


Modiola  (mo-dl'6-U).  n.  A  genus  of  bivalves 
very  numerous  in  a  fossil  state,  and  belong- 
ing to  tin-  family  Mylllidic.  The  living  spe- 
cie* are  chiefly  tropical. 

Modlolar  <m&-di'o-ler),  a.  (L.  modtus,  a 
bushel  )  Shaped  like  a  bushel  measure. 

ModlolUB  (m6-di'o-lus),  n.  (L.,  dim.  of 
moi.au,  »  measure.)  In  anat.  the  Ixiny 
pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  cochlea  of  the 

Modish (mod'ish),  a.  (Frommwfc.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  mode  or  customary  manner: 
fashionable-;  as,  a  modish  dress.  '  Modish 
forms  of  address.'  Borrow.  '  Modish  man- 
ners.' Byron.  (Obsolescent,  and  now  used 
only  with  a  certain  flavour  of  contempt  ] 

Modisbjy  (mod'ish-ll),  adv.  In  a  modish  or 
fashionable  manner.  Locke. 

Modishness  (mod'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  modish;  affectation  of  the  fashion. 

They  scoff  at  the  profession  of  it,  out  of  modish- 
HftJ.  and  a  humour  of  imitation.  GlanvilU. 

Modist  (mod '1st),  n.  A  follower  of  the 
mode  or  fashion. 

Modiste  (m6-dest'),  n.  [Fr.  modiste,  a 
milliner.  See  MODE.  ]  A  female  who  deals 
In  articles  of  fashion,  particularly  In  ladies' 
apparel;  a  milliner  or  dressmaker. 

ModlUfl  (mft'dl-us),  n.  (L.,  from  same  root  as 
mode  ]  A  Roman  dry  measure,  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  amphora,  and  so  equal  to  nearly 
two  English  gallons. 

Modular  (mo'du-ler),  o.  Pertaining  to  modu- 
lation or  to  a  module  or  modulus.  — Modular 
proportion,  in  arch,  that  which  is  regulated 
by  a  module.  See  MODULE. —Modular  ratio, 
a  term  denoting  the  ratio  or  number  whose 
logarithm  is  called  the  modulus.  This  ratio 
is  that  of  1  to  0  367879441171,  Ac. 

Modulate  (mo'dii-lat),  v.t  pret  *  pp.  modti- 
lated;  ppr.  modulating.  [L.modulortmodu- 
latus,  from  modus,  limit,  measure,  mode.] 

1.  To  proportion ;  to  adjust ;  to  adapt 

Motions  flow 

To  one  another,  even  as  tho' 
They  were  modulated  so 
To  an  unheard  melody.      Ttntiyson. 

2.  To  vary  or  inflect  the  sound  of  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  expressiveness  to  what  is 
uttered;  to  vary  in  tone;  as,  to  modulate  the 
voice  or  tones  in  speaking. 

Its  moral  tone,  also  (that  of  Spenser's  poetry),  is 
very  captivating :  a  soul  of  nobleness,  gentle  and 
tender  as  the  spirit  of  its  own  chivalry,  modnjattt 
every  cadence.  Craik. 

3  In  music,  to  change  the  key  of  in  the 
course  of  composition;  to  transfer  from  one 
key  to  another ;  as,  to  modulate  an  air. 

Modulate  (mo'du-lat),  ti.t  In  music,  to 
pass  from  one  key  into  another,  or  from  the 
major  into  the  minor  mode. 

Modulation  (mo-du-la'shon),  n.  [Fr.  modu- 
lation; L.  uim/niVi'i'i  See  MODULATE.] 
1.  The  act  of  modulating:  (a)  the  act  of 
adjusting  or  adapting.  (&)  The  act  of  in- 
flecting the  voice  or  any  instrument  musi- 
cally and  agreeably,  (c)  In  music,  the 
change  from  one  scale  to  another  in  the 
course  of  a  composition.— 2.  Sound  modu- 
lated; melody. 

Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade, 
Tlieir  rritxtiit'ativni  mix  mellifluous.       7'futtnjon. 

a  In  arch,  the  proportion  of  the  different 
parts  of  an  order  according  to  modules. 

Modulator  (mo'du-lat-cr),  n.  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  modulates. — 2.  In  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system  of  music,  a  sort  of  map  of 
musical  sounds  representing  the  relative 
interval*  of  the  notes  of  a  scale,  its  chro- 
matics, and  its  more  closely  related  scales. 

Module  (mo'dul),  n.  [Fr. .  from  L.  modulus, 
dim.  of  modus,  a  measure.  See  MODE.] 
l.t  A  little  measure;  hence,  a  small  quan- 
tity.— 2.  In  arch,  a  measure  which  may  be 
taken  at  pleasure  to  regulate  the  propor- 
tions of  an  order  or  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  building.  The  diameter  or  semidi- 
ameter  of  the  column  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  has  usually  been  selected  by  architects 
as  their  module,  and  this  they  sulHlivide  into 
parts  or  minutes,  the  diametergenerally  into 
sixty  and  the  semidiameterinto  thirty  min- 
utes. Some  architects  make  no  certain  or 
stated  divisions  of  the  module,  but  divide  it 
Into  as  many  parts  as  may  be  deemed  requi- 
site —  3  t  A  model  or  representation;  a 
mould;  a  pattern.  Bacon. 

Module  t  (mo'dul),  v.t.  pret  *  pp.  moduled; 
ppr.  moduling  1.  To  model;  to  shape. 
'  well  moduled  clay. '  Sandys.  -  2  To  modu- 
late. '  Moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably 
rare.'  Drayton.  [Rare.] 

Modulus (mo'du-lui),  n.  [L.,  a  measure 
See  above.)  In  math,  and  physics,  a  terra 


denoting  some  constant  multiplier,  coeffi- 
cient, or  parameter  involved  in  a  given  func- 
tion of  a  variable  quantity,  by  means  of 
which  the  function  is  accommodated  to  a 
particular  system  or  base ;  as,  the  modulus 
of  an  elliptic  function ;  the  modulus  of  linear 
transformation;  the  modulus  of  a  congru- 
ence ;  &c. — The  modulus  of  a  system  of  log- 
arithms, a  number  by  which  all  the  loga- 
rithms in  one  system  of  notation  must  be 
multiplied  to  adapt  them  to  the  same  num- 
ber in  another  system.—  Modulus  of  a  ma- 
chine, a  formula  expressing  the  work  which 
a  machine  can  perform  under  the  conditions 
involved  in  its  construction. — Modulus  of 
rupture,  the  measure  of  the  force  necessary 
to  break  a  given  substance. — Modulus  of 
elasticity,  the  measure  of  the  elastic  force 
of  a  body,  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  a  pres- 
sure on  a  given  unit,  to  the  accompanying 
compression ;  or,  an  expression  of  the  force 
which  would  be  necessary  to  elongate  a 
prismatic  body  of  a  transverse  section  equal 
to  a  given  unit,  or  to  compress  it  within  the 
limits  of  its  elasticity. 

Modus  (m6'dus),  n.  [L.  See  MODE.)  In 
law,  (a)  the  arrangement  or  expression  of 
the  terms  of  a  conveyance  or  contract. 
1:11111".  (b)  A  modification  ;  a  variation  or 
departure  from  a  general  form  or  rule  in 
the  way  of  either  restriction  or  enlargement, 
as  in  an  agreement  between  parties,  the 
will  of  a  donor,  Ac.  Bracton.  (c)  An  abbre- 
viation of  Modus  Decimandi,  a  peculiar  cus- 
tom by  which  lands  become  exempted  from 
payment  of  tithes  on  paying  some  composi- 
tion or  equivalent.  Swift. 

Mod  wall  (mod'wal),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  bee-eater,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Merops. 
Called  also  Mid-wald. 

Moe*  (mo),n.  A  distorted mouth;amow.SAaJ-. 

Moet  (mo),  c.t.  To  make  mouths.  Shall. 
See  Mow. 

Moet  (mo),  a.  and  ado.    More.    See  Mo. 

Is  he  alone?  ' 

No,  sir,  there  are  mot  with  him.  SAat. 

Moehringia  (me-ring'gi-a),  n.  [From  iloeh- 
ring,  aGerman  physician.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Caryophyllacete,  differing 
from  Arenaria  by  having  an  inconspicuous 
appendage  to  the  coat  of  the  seed.  M.  tri- 
nervis,  usually  called  Arenaria  trinerms,  is 
a  native  of  Britain:  it  is  much  like  the  com- 
mon chickweed  in  general  appearance. 
Moellon  (mo'el-lon),  n.  [Fr.)  Rubble  stone 
titled  in  between  the  facing  walls  of  a  build- 
ing or  between  the  spandrels  of  a  bridge. 
Moenchia  (meng'ki-a),  n.  [After  Conrad 
Motnch,  professor  of  botany  at  Marburg.) 
A  small  herbaceous  plant,  nat.  order  Caryo- 
phyllacetc,  growing  in  dry,  gravelly,  and 
sandy  places  in  Britain  and  throughout 
Europe,  with  bristle-like  leaves  and  white 
four-petalled  flowers.  It  is  now  regarded 
as  a  Ceraatium. 

Moeso-Gothic  (me-so-goth'ik),  n.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Mceso-Goths  (or  Goths  of 
MossiaV  In  it  we  have  the  earliest  written 
example  of  a  Teutonic  dialect,  part  of  the 
Scriptures  having  been  translated  into  this 
language  by  Ulnlas,  bishop  of  the  Mrcso- 
Gnths,  in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  the  Low-German  branch  of 
the  Teutonic  family  of  tongues,  and  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  them  that  San- 
skrit does  to  the  other  members  of  the  great 
Aryan  class.  Its  peculiar  philological  value 
lies  in  its  conservation  of  primitive  material 
and  forms,  and  in  the  transparency  of  its 
structure.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  the  other  Teutonic  tongues,  but 
as  an  elder  sister. 

Moaso-Goth  (mc'so-goth),  n.  One  of  that 
section  of  the  Goths  who  settled  in  Mrcsia 
on  the  lower  Danube,  and  there  devoted 
themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperors.  See 
GOTH. 

Moff  (mof),  n.  A  silk  stuff  manufactured  in 
Caucasia.  Simmonds. 

Moffussil  (mo-fus'sil),  n.  (  Hind,  mufawal. 
the  country  as  opposed  to  the  town.) 
Any  part  of  India,  other  than  the  three 
capitals,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

Moggan  (mog'an),  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  mogau.) 
A  stocking  without  the  foot  worn  over  a 
boot.  (Scotch.  ] 

Mograblan  ( mo-gra'bl-an ),  a.  and  n.  ( Ar. 
and  Turk,  moghreb,  the  west,  north-west 
Africa]  Belonging  to  north  or  north-west 
Africa;  a  person  from  this  quarter. 
Mogul  (me-gulO,  n.  [Per.,  a  Mongolian.) 
Lit.  a  Mongolian.— The  Great  Mogul,  the 


Fite,  Or,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abunc;      y,  8c.  ley. 
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popular  name  for  the  sovereign  of  the  em- 
pire founded  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols 
under  Babir  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  terminated  in  1806. 

Moguntine  (mo-gun'tin),  a.  [L.  Moguntia, 
or  Mogitntiacum,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
city.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mentz,  in  Ger- 
many. 

Moha  (mo'ha),  n.  A  plant,  Setaria  italica, 
or  Italian  millet. 

Mohair  (mo'har),  n.  [O.Fr.  mouaire,  mo- 
here,  Fr.  moire,  It.  moerre,  from  Ar. 
moJrhayyar,  a  kind  of  coarse  camlet  or  hair- 
cloth. ]  1.  The  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor.— 2.  Cloth  made  of  the 
hair  of  the  same  animal;  camlet— 3.  A  wool 
and  cotton  cloth,  made  in  imitation  of  real 
mohair  cloth. 

Mohair-shell  (mo'har-shel),  n.  In  conch. 
a  peculiar  species  of  Voluta.  of  a  closely 
and  finely  reticulated  texture,  resembling 
on  the  surface  mohair,  or  a  close  web  of  the 
silkworm. 

Mohammedan  (mo-ham'med-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  Mohammed  or  Mahomet;  or  to  the 
religion  and  social  system  founded  by  Mo- 
hammed. 

Mohammedan  (mo-ham'med-an),  n.  A 
follower  of  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the 
Moslem  religion ;  one  who  professes  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mohammedanism  ( mo-ham'med-an-izm ), 
n.  The  religion,  or  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Afohammed,  contained  in  the  Koran. 

Mohammedanize  (mo-ham'med-an-Iz),  v.t. 
To  make  conformable  to  the  principles  or 
rites  of  Mohammed;  to  make  Mohammedan. 

Mohammedism  (mo-ham'med-izm),  n.  Same 
as  Mohammedanism. 

Mohammedize  (mo-ham'med-Iz),  v.t.  pret. 
App.  moliainmedized;  ppr.  mohammedizing. 
Same  as  Mohammedanize. 

Mohawk,  Mohock  ( mo'hak,  moTiok ),  n. 
The  appellation  given  to  certain  ruffians 
who  infested  the  streets  of  London  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century: 
so  called  from  the  nation  of  Indians  of  that 
name  in  America. 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  mokock's  nameT 

Moholi  (mo-ho'li),  n.  A  quadrumanoiis 
mammal  of  the  lemur  family  and  cenus 
Galago,  G.  Moholi. 

Mohr  (mor),  n.  A  West  African  species  of 
antelope,  genus  Gazella,  O.  Mohr,  having  its 
horns  annulated  with  eleven  or  twelve  pro- 
minent complete  rings.  It  is  much  sought 
after  by  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  producing 
the  bezoar-stones  so  highly  valued  in  Eastern 
medicine.  These  stones  are  commonly  called 
in  Marocco  baid-el-mohrr,  or  mohr's  eggs 

Mohsite  (mo'sit),  n.  [After  Mohs,  the  min- 
eralogist] Native  titanate  of  iron. 

Mohur  (mo'her),  n.  [Per.  muhur,  muhr,  a 
gold  coin.  J  A  British  Indian  gold  coin, value 
fifteen  rupees. 

Mohurrum  ( mo-hurt-um ),  n.  The  first 
month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  during 
which  a  festival  is  celebrated  in  memory  of 
Hossein  and  Houssein,  sons  of  Ali,  and 
nephews  of  the  Prophet. 

Moider  (moi'der),  v.i.  [See  MOITHER.]  To 
labour  hard;  to  toil;  to  moither.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Moider  (moi'der),  v.  (.     To  spend  in  labour. 

She  lived  only  to  scrape  and  hoard,  moiderinp 
away  her  loveless  life  in  the  futile  energies  and  sor- 
did aims  of  a  miser's  wretched  pleasure. 

Cornkill  Mag. 

Moidore  (moi'dor),  n.  [Pg.  moeda  d'ora 
coin  of  gold.)  A  gold  coin  of  Portugal 
valued  at  £1,  7«.  sterling. 

Moiety  ( moi'e-ti ),  n.  [  Fr.  mmtU,  from  L. 
medietas,  from  rncdius,  middle.  ]  1.  The 
half;  one  of  two  equal  parts;  as,  a  moiety  of 
an  estate,  of  goods,  or  of  profits.— 2.  A  por- 
tion; a  share. 

The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without 
end ;  whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  beginning  is 
but  a  superfluous  moiety.  Shaft. 

Moil  (moil),  v.  t.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  mouiller 
to  wet,  to  soften,  from  a  hypothetical  L.L. 
verb  molliare,  to  soften,  from  mollis  soft- 
but  comp.  also  A.  Sax.  null,  mod,  E  mail 
mole,  a  spot]  To  daub;  to  make  dirty. 
'Hotted  with  dirt  and  mire.'  KnoU.cs. 

At  first  happy  news  came,  in  gay  letters  moiled 
With  my  kisses.  k.  B.  Brmmine. 

Moil  (moil),  n.  A  spot ;  defilement.  'The 
moil  of  death  upon  them.'  Browning 

MoU  (moil),  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  the  fore- 
going verb,  or  from  L.  moliri,  to  toil  moles 
a  huge  heavy  mass;  akin  to  Gr.  moleo  to 
strive,  molos,  the  toil  of  war.  Comp  W 


mael,  labour.]  To  labour;  to  toil;  to  work 
with  painful  efforts:  often  used  along  with 
the  verb  toil. 

They  toil  and  tnoit  for  the  interest  of  their  mas- 
ters. Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loathes. 
Dry  den. 

Moil  (moil),  v.  t.  To  fatigue  or  weary.  Chap- 
man. 

Moil,*  Moylet  (moil),  n.  A  mule.  'Th'old 
emblem  or  the  moyle  cropping  of  thistles. ' 
Bean.  <t  Fl. 

Moilet  (moil),  n.  A  dish  of  marrow  and 
grated  bread.  Bailey. 

Moilet  (moil),  n.  [Fr.  mule,  It.  mula,  a  slip- 
per, from  L.  muHeius  (calceus),  a  red  leather 
shoe,  from  mullus,  a  red  mullet]  A  kind 
of  high  shoe  formerly  worn  by  great  person- 
ages. 'Moiles  of  velvet  to  save  thy  shoes  of 
leather.'  Heywood. 

Moineau .  (moi'no),  n.  [Fr.]  In  fort,  a  small 
Hat  bastion  raised  in  front  of  an  intended 
fortification,  to  defend  it  from  attacks  by 
means  of  small  arms. 

Moire  (mwar),  n.  [See  MOHAIR.)  1.  A 
clouded  or  watered  appearance  on  metals 
or  textile  fabrics. —2.  The  best  watered  silk. 
'  Green  watered  moire. '  Pepys.  — Moire-an- 
tique, silk  watered  in  the  antique  style  so 
as  to  resemble  the  materials  worn  in  olden 
times. 

Moire  me'tallique  (mwa-ra  ma-ta-lek),  n. 
[Fr.]  Tinplate  crystallized  by  the  action  of 
acids;  also,  iron-plate  coated  with  tin,  and 
having  the  coating  more  or  less  removed  by 
acids,  so  as  to  give  it  a  variety  of  shades. 
Rossiter. 

Moison,  I  n.  [Fr.  moisson,  L  messio,  a  reap- 
ing, from  meto,  messmn,  to  reap.]  Growth; 
harvest.  Romaunt  of  the  Hose. 

Moist  (moist),  a.  [O.Fr.  maiste  (Mod.  Fr. 
moite),  from  L.  musteus,  new,  fresh,  hence 
juicy,  soft,  from  mustus,  new,  fresh  (whence 
mustum,  new  wine).]  1.  Moderately  wet; 
damp;  not  dry;  humid;  as,  a  moist  atmos- 
phere or  air.  'Exhalation  dusk  and  moist.' 
Milton. — Moist  star,  the  moon. 

The  moist  star, 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse.      Shak. 
2,t  New;  fresh.     Chaucer. 
Moist  t  ( moist ),  v.  t.    To  make  moist ;  to 
moisten. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 

Moisten  (mois'n),  v.t.  [Moist,  and  verb- 
forming  suffix  -en.]  1.  To  make  moist  or 
damp;  to  wet  in  a  small  degree.  'A  pipe  a 
little  moistened  on  the  inside.'  Bacon. — 
2.t  To  soften;  to  make  tender. 

It  moistened  not  his  executioner's  heart  with  any 
P"ty  Fuller. 

Moisten  (mois'n),  v.i.    To  become  moist 

Nor  let  her  true  hand  falter,  nor  blue  eyes 
Moisten,  till  she  had  lighted  on  his  wound. 

Tennyson. 

Moistener  (mois'n-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  moistens. 

Moistful  (moist'ful),  a.  Full  of  moisture. 
Drayton. 

Moistify  (moist'i-fn,  v.t.  To  make  moist;  to 
wet.  Burns.  [Humorous.] 

Moistless  (moist'les),  a.  Without  moisture  • 
dry.  Warner. 

Moistness  (moist'nes),  n.  State  of  being 
moist;  dampness;  a  small  degree  of  wet- 
ness. Bacon. 

Moisture  (mois'tur),  n.  1.  That  which  gives 
the  property  of  being  moist;  diffused  and 
sensible  wetness;  fluid  diffused  or  exuding; 
damp;  as.  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
or  on  a  wall.  'That  infected  moisture  of 
his  eye.'  Shak.—  2.  Liquid.  [Rare.] 

If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appeared 
Scanty  of  waters  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry 
And  ofier'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him? 

Moistureless  (mois'tur-les),  a.  'wi'thout 
moisture. 

Moistyt  (moist'i),  a.  1.  Fresh ;  new.  —  2.  Wet- 
moist.  Mir.  for  Mags. 

Moither,  Moyther  (moi'THer),  v.t.  [Also 
written  moider,  and  perhaps  connected  with 
muddle,  or  with  G.  mude,  tired.]  1.  To  per- 
plex ;  to  confuse ;  to  distract 

What  are  these  poor,  crazy,  moylhered  brains  of 
yours  thinking  of  always?  Lamb. 

2.  To  spend  in  labour. 

Moither  (moi'THer),  v.i.  To  toil;  to  labour 
fMainly  a  provincial  word.] 

Mokadort  (mok'a-dor),  n.  [Sp.  mocador,  a 
handkerchief,  like  Fr.  mouchoir,  a  handker- 
chief, from  L.  mucus,  mucus  from  the  nose.] 


A  bib;  a  handkerchief.  Spelled  also  Mock- 
adour. 

Mokah  (mo'ka),  n.  The  title  of  a  doctor  of 
laws  in  Turkey. 

Moke  (mok),  n.  1.  The  mesh  of  a  net; 
hence  applied  to  any  wicker-work.  Haiti- 
well.  [Provincial  English.]— 2.  [In  this  sense 
perhaps  connected  with  Icel.  m6k,  dozing, 
moka,  to  doze,  and  meaning  lit  'sleepy- 
head. ']  A  donkey.  [Slang.  ] 

I  had  a  good  moke,  and  a  tidyish  box  of  a  cart. 
Mayhew. 

Mokyt  (mo'ki),  a.  [A  parallel  form  with 
muggy,  comp.  Icel.  mokkr,  a  dense  cloud, 
mMani,  a  cloud  or  mist]  Muggy;  dark; 
murky. 

Mol  (mol),  n.    In  music,  see  MOLLE. 

Molar  (mo'ler),  a.  [L.  molaris,  from  mola, 
a  mill;  same  root  as  meal,  mill.]  Having 
power  to  bruise  or  grind  food ;  grinding; 
as,  the  molar  teeth.  —  Molar  glands,  two 
salivary  glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  whose  excretory  ducts  open  into  the 
mouth  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth. 

Molar  (mo'ler),  n.  A  grinding  tooth;  one 
having  a  flattened,  triturating  surface,  and 
situated  behind  the  incisors;  adouble  tooth. 
In  man  there  are  five  molars  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw.  The  two  pairs  in  front  are 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  are  called  pre- 
molars  or  false  molars.  The  farthest  back 
pair  of  the  others  are  the  wisdom  teeth. 

True  molar,  a  grinding  tooth  in  the  adult  which  is 
not  preceded  by  a  deciduous  tooth.  Chven. 

Molar  (mo'ler),  a.  [L.  moles,  a  mass.]  Per- 
taining to  a  mass  or  body  as  a  whole.  'The 
molar  motions  throughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem.' H.  Spencer. 

Molasse  (mo-las'),  n.  [Fr.  mol,  soft.]  A  soft 
greenish  sandstone  which  occupies  the 
country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It 
is  divided  into  three  series,  an  upper  fresh- 
water, a  marine,  and  a  lower  fresh-water 
series.  The  two  former  correspond  to  the 
upper,  the  latter  to  the  lower  miocene. 

Molasses  (mo-las'ez),  n.  [Also  written  me- 
lasses,  a  better  spelling,  from  Fr.  melasse, 
L.  mellaceus,  resembling  honey,  from  mel 
mellis,  honey.]  The  uncrystallized  syrup 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  it 
differs  from  treacle,  as  molasses  comes 
from  sugar  in  the  process  of  making,  treacle 
in  the  process  of  refining. 

Mold  (mold),  n.  Same  as  Mould:  the  com- 
mon American  spelling. 

Moldt  (mold),  n.  For  Mole.  A  spot;  a 
mark.  Spenser. 

Moldwarp  (mold'warp),  n.  A  mole.  See 
MOLE. 

Sometimes  he  angers  me 
W  ith  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant. 

Mole  (mol),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mdl,  mael,  a  blot,  a 
spot;  O.D.  mael,  G.  mal,  mahl,  a  spot  or 
mark.  Cog.  L.  macula,  a  spot.]  A  spot, 
mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance  on 
the  human  body.  'On  her  left  breast  a 
mole  cinque-spotted.'  Shak. 

Mole  (mol),  n.  [L.  mola,  a  false  conception.  ] 
A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  of  a  spherical  figure, 
generated  in  the  uterus. 

Mole  (mol),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  moles,  a  huge 
mass,  a  dam,  a  mole,  a  monument  ]  1  A 
mound  or  massive  work  formed  of  large 
stones  laid  in  the  sea,  so  as  to  partially  in- 
close a  harbour  or  anchorage,  and  protect 
it  from  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main.    Pope. 

2.  In  Rom.  antiq.  a  kind  of  mausoleum,  built 
like  a  round  tower  on  a  square  base,  insu- 
lated, encompassed  with  columns,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  dome. 

Mole  (mol).  n.  [Really  the  same  word  as 
mould,  earth,  being  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fuller  name  moldwarp, 
mouldwarp,  older  moldewerp,  molewarpe, 
etc.,  from  mould,  and  warp,  A.  Sax.  weorpan, 
to  cast;  so  also  Icel.  moldvarpa,  Dan.  muld- 
varp,  D.  mol,  molworp,  G.  maulwmf.]  1.  A 
small  insectivorous  animal  of  the  genus 
Talpa,  family  Talpidaj,  which,  in  search  of 
worms  or  other  insects,  forms  a  road  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  throwin" 
up  the  excavated  soil  into  a  little  ridge  or 
into  little  hills.  The  mole  is  from  5  to 
6  inches  long;  its  head  is  large,  without 
any  external  ears;  and  its  eyes  nre  very 
minute,  and  concealed  by  its  fur,  which  is 
short  and  soft.  Its  fore-legs  are  very  short 
and  strong,  and  its  snout  slender  strong 
and  tendinous.  The  common  mole  (T.  euro- 
pea)  is  found  all  over  Europe,  except  in  the 
extreme  south  and  north.  Another  species 
(T.  coxa,  or  blind  mole)  is  found  in  the 
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Mole-cricket  (Crrlfatalfa 
VHlgttris). 


•oath  of  Barope.  It  hu  IU  n»me  from  Its 
eye  being  «lw»jr»  covered  by  lu  eyelid.  Toe 
Cape  mole,  or  changeable  mole  (Chryxhlnrit 
eapeiuu).  it  remarkable  u  being  the  only 
mammal  that  exhibits  the  splendid  metallic 
reflection  which  is  thrown  from  the  feathers 
of  many  birds.—  2.  A  kind  of  plough  or  other 
Instrument  drawn  or  driven  through  the 
subsoil  to  make  drains. 

Mole  (mol),  t.t  pret.  &  pp.  moled;  ppr.  mol- 
itu,  1  To  clear  of  mole-hllls.  [Provincial 
English.  )~2.  To  burroir  inorfonn  holes  in, 
u  a  mole;  as,  to  molt  the  earth. 

Mole -bat  (mol'but),  n.  The  short  suii-flsh 
(Or!Aa0«*eiumofa),  belonging  to  the  family 
Gymnodontldaj,  sometimes  found  on  tlie 
British  coasts. 

Mole-cast  (m&l'kait),  n.    A  mole-hill. 

Mole-catcher  (mol'kach-er),  n.  One  whose 
employment  is  to  catrh  mole*. 

Molech  (molekX  n.    See  MOLOCH. 

Mole- cricket  (mol'krik-et),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  insect*  of  the  genus  Gryllotal- 
na,  family  Gryl- 
lidie,  from  the 
peculiar  simi- 
larity..ftlu' HII- 
terior  extremi- 
ties  of  the  sjie- 
des,  and  from 
the  resem- 
blance in  their 
habits,to  those 
of  the  mole. 
The  best 
known  species 
(G.  mtlgarit), 
common  in 
F.ngland,  Is 
about  14  inch 
long,  and  of  a 
brown  colour. 
In  making  its 
burrows  it  cuts 
through  or  detaches  all  the  roots  of  plants 
which  it  encounters,  and  commits  great 
devastation  in  gardens.  A  larger  species  is 
found  in  South  America. 

Molecular  (mo-lek'u-ler),  a.  Pertaining  to 
molecules;  consisting  of  molecules. — Molec- 
ular attraction,  that  species  of  attraction 
which  operates  upon  the  molecules  or  par- 
ticles of  a  body,  as  distinguished  from  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.  Cohesion  and 
chemical  affinity  are  instances  of  molecular 
attraction  —Molecular  forces,  forces  result- 
ing from  the  Interaction  of  molecules,  usu- 
ally imperceptible  except  by  effects  of  heat, 
light.  Ac. 

Molecularlty  (m6-lek'u-lar"l-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  molecular ;  the  state  of  con- 
sisting of  molecules. 

Molecularly  (mo-lek'u-ler-li),  adv.  As  re- 
gards molecules. 

There  would  b«  generated  an  outer  layer  of  sub- 
stance that  was  so  moltcMlnrly  immobile  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  further  metamorphoses.  H.  Sftnctr. 

Molecule  (mol'e-kul),  n.  [Fr.  moUcule,  dim. 
of  L.  moles,  a  mass. )  The  smallest  quan- 
tity of  any  elementary  substance  or  com- 
pound which  is  capable  of  existing  in  a 
separate  form.  It  differs  from  atom,  which 
is  not  perceived,  but  conceived,  inasmuch 
as  II  is  always  a  portion  of  some  aggregate. 

Mole-eyed  (mdlld),  a.  Having  very  small 
eyes;  having  imperfect  sight;  blind. 

Mole-hill  (mol'liil).  n     A  little  hillock  or  | 
elevation  of  earth  thrown  up  by  moles  work- 
ing underground  ;  hence,  a  very  small  hill; 
something    insignificant    compared     with 
something  larger  or  more  important:  often 
contrasted    with   mountain,   especially  in  j 
such  proverbial  sayings  as,  to  make  a  moun- 
tain of  a  molehill,  that  is,  to  magnify  some  | 

Irmtgnlflrant  matter. 

Come  make  him  stand  upon  this  "ta.'rtiill  here 
That  rauglit  at  mf"n»t«j»if  with  outstretched  arms. 
Shut. 

Molendlnaceous,  Molendlnarious  (m.v 
len'di  na"shus,  mcVlen'di-na"ri-us),  o.  [L. 
inolfndinum,  a  mill-house,  from  mola,  a 
mill  See  MILL.}  Like  a  wind-mill;  resem- 
bling the  sails  of  a  wind-mill  In  bot.  ap- 
plied to  seeds  which  have  many  wings. 

Mole-rat  (mol'rat),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
rodents  of  the  genus  Spalax,  which  live  in 
the  earth  and  burrow  in  It  like  moles.  To 
It  belongs  the  Spalax  typhtui.  In  which 
there  are  only  the  traces  of  eyes. 

Moleskin  (m6l'»kin),  n.  A  strong  twilled 
fustian,  cropped  or  shorn  before  dyeing, 
much  used  for  workmen's  clothing:  so 
called  from  Its  being  soft  like  the  skin  of  a 


Molest  (mo-lesf), ».  t.  [  Fr.  muletter,  from  L. 
»i»/c«(u>.  troublesome,  from  moles,  trouble, 
labour,  distress.  ]  To  trouble;  to  disturb;  to 
rvndiT  uneasy;  to  vex.  'An  old  foe  that 
did  you  moleit:  Spenser.  '  Doth  molest  my 
contemplation.'  Skat.  •  Moleit  her  ancient 
solitary  reign.'  Gray. 

They  must  agree  that  they  have  moltsttd  the  church 
with  needless  opposition.  Hoottr. 

8m.  To  trouble,  disturb,  incommode,  in- 
convenience, annoy,  vex,  tease. 
Molestation  (mol-es-ta'shon),  n.    1  The  act 
of  molesting ;  state  of  being  molested ;  dis- 
turbance; annoyance;  uneasiness  given. 

Without  any  moletlatien  he  came  to  the  river  Rho- 
danus.  Raltifk. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  troubling  of  one  in  the 
possession  of  his  lands.  An  action  of  mol- 
estation arises  chiefly  in  questions  of  com- 
monly or  of  controverted  marches. 

Molester  (mo-lest'er),  n.  One  who  molests 
or  disturbs.  Milton. 

Molestful  ( mo-lesf fu.1),  o.  Troublesome; 
annoying;  harassing.  Barrow. 

Molestle,tn.    Trouble;  molestation.    Chau- 

Mole-track  (mol'trak),  n.  The  course  of  a 
mole  underground. 

Mole  -  tree  (mol'tre),  n.    A  biennial  plant, 
caper  spurge  (Euphorbia  Lathyris). 
Mole-warp  (mol'warp),  n.    A  mole.   Dray- 
ton.    See  MOLE. 

Molten  (m6'U-en),  n.  A  flowering  tree  of 
China. 

MolimlnouB  (mo-lim'in-us),  a.  [L.  molimen, 
great  exertion,  effort,  endeavour,  from  mo- 
lior  to  toil,  from  moles,  a  huge  heavy  mass. 
Bee  MOIL,  to  labour)  Made  with  great 
efforts  or  endeavours;  very  important;  mo- 
mentous. Dr.  H.  More. 
Mollne  (mo'lin),  n.  [L  molima,  pertaining 
to  a  mill,  from  mola,  a  mill.]  The  crossed 
iron  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  mill- 
stone, for  receiving  the 
spindle  fixed  in  the  lower 
stone;  a  mill-rynd. — Mo- 
line  cross,  in  her.  a  cross, 
so  called  from  its  shape 
resembling  that  of  the 
mill-rynd.  It  is  borne 
both  inverted  and  re- 
bated, and  sometimes  sal- 
tire-ways  or  in  saltire. 
Molinia  (mo-lin'i-a),  n. 
[In  honour  of  J.  Molina,  a  writer  upon 
Chilian  plants.]  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Festucese,  containing  three  species. 
It.  caemlea  is  a  British  species,  growing  on 
heaths  in  elevated  situations. 
Mollnlsm  (m6'lin-izm),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Molinists,  somewhat  resembling  the 
tenets  of  the  Arminians. 
Molinlst  (molin-ist),  n.  A  follower  of  the 
opinions  of  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  respect  to  grace,  free- 
will, and  predestination. 
Moll  (mol),  n.  In  music,  see  MOLLE. 
Mollah  (mol'a),  ?».  [Turk  molla,  Ar.  mavis, 
master,  sir,  a  magistrate.]  An  honorary 
title  accorded  to  any  one  in  Turkey  who 
has  acquired  respect  from  purity  of  life,  or 
who  exercises  functions  relating  to  religion 
or  the  sacred  or  canon  law.  The  title  is  not 
conferred  by  any  special  authority,  but 
springs  spontaneously  from  public  respect. 
It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  mauler,  excellency, 
in  English,  tflemas  are  mollahs. 
Molle  (molla),  n.  [L.J  In  music,  soft:  a 
term  applied  in  medieval  music  to  B  flat,  as 
opposed  to  B  natural,  which  was  called  B 
durum;  hence  the  term  came  to  signify  the 
minor  mode.  Stainer  it  Barrett.  Called  also 
Mol.  Moll. 

Mollebart,  Mollbaert  (molle-bart,  mol'- 
bart),  n.  A  farming  implement  in  Flan- 
ders, drawn  by  a  horse  or  pair  of  horses,  for 
taking  up  and  dropping  compost,  earth,  AT 
Simmonds. 

Mollemoke  (more-milk),  n.  Same  as  Matte- 
mock. 

Molleton  (mol-ton),  n.  [Fr.]  Swanskin ;  a 
kind  of  woollen  blanketing  used  by  printers. 
Simmonds. 

Molllent  (mol'l-ent),  a.  (L.  moUient,  mottio, 
from  mollif,  soft]  Softening;  assuaging; 
emollient. 

Molliently  (mol'l-ent-li),  adv.   Assuagingly. 
Molllflable  (mol'i-fi-a-bl),  a.   Capable  of  be- 
ing mollified  or  softened 
Mollification  (mol'i-fl-ka"ahon),  n.    1.  The 
act  of  mollifying  or  softening.    '  Induration 
or  mollification.     Bacon.— 2.  Mitigation;  an 
appeasing;  pacification. 

Some  mollification  for  your  ffiant,  sweet  lady.  Shsik 


Moline  Cross. 


Molllfler  (mol'i-fi-er),  «.  One  who  or  that 
which  mollifies. 

Mollify  (mol'i-fl),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  mollified; 
ppr.  mollifying.  [L.  molliflco—mollis,  soft, 
and/oeio,  to  make.]  1.  To  soften;  to  make 
soft  or  tender.  —2.  To  assuage,  as  pain  or  irri- 
tation. '  Neither  mollijied  with  ointment 
Is.  i.  6.— 3.  To  appease;  to  pacify;  to  calm 
or  quiet  'To  mollify  the  sullen  bride- 
groom.' Dryden. — 4.  To  qualify;  to  reduce 
in  harshness;  to  tone  down.  'Mince  the 
sin,  and  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase.' 
Dryden. 

They  would  .  .  .  sooner  prevail  with  the  houses  to 
tnolltjy  their  demands.  Clartndon. 

Mollinet  (mol'i-net),  n.  [Fr.  moulinet.]  A 
mill  of  small  size. 

Mollities  (mol-lish'i-ez),  n.  [L. ,  from  mollis, 
soft]  In  med.  softness;  softening;  as, mol- 
litiei  cerebri, softening  of  the  brain;  mollifies 
ossium,  softening  of  the  bones, 

Mollitude  (mol'i-tud),  n.  [L.  mollitudo,  soft- 
ness, from  mollitt,  sof t.  ]  Softness ;  weak- 
ness; effeminacy.  Campbell.  [Rare.] 

Molluginesa  (mol-u-Jin'S-e),  n.  pi.  A  sub- 
order of  Caryophyllacese,  in  which  the  sepals 
are  distinct  and  alternate  with  the  stamens, 
when  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  of  equal 
number.  See  CARYOPHYI.LACEJ!. 

Mollusc,  Mollusk  (mpl'usk),  n.  [L.  mol- 
lufms,  soft,  from  mollis,  soft.  ]  One  of  the 
mollusca  (which  see). 

Mollusca  (mol-lus'ka),  n.  pi.  An  animal 
sub-kingdom,  comprising  those  soft-bodied 
animals  which  are  usually  provided  with  an 
exo-skeleton  or  shell.  They  have  a  distinct 
alimentary  canal,  shut  off  from  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body,  and  situated  between 
the  blood-system,  which  lies  along  the  back, 
and  the  nerve-system,  which  is  towards  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  body.  The  digestive 
system  consists  of  a  mouth,  gullet,  stomach, 
intestine,  and  anus,  except  in  a  few  forms, 
in  which  the  intestine  ends  blindly.  The 
blood  is  almost  colonrless.  Respiration  is 
variously  effected :  in  the  sea-mats  it  takes 
place  mainly  by  the  agency  of  a  crown  of 
ciliated  tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth ; 
in  the  sea-squirts,  by  a  greatly-developed 
pharynx  perforated  by  numerous  ciliated 
apertures ;  in  the  lamp-shells,  by  long  cili- 
ated arms  springing  from  the  sides  of  the 
mouth;  in  the  bivalve  shell-fish,  the  cuttle- 
fishes, and  most  of  the  univalves,  by  gills; 
while  in  the  remainder  of  the  univalves,  as 
snails,  slugs,  etc.,  the  breathing  organs  have 
the  form  of  an  air-chamber  or  pulmonary 
sac,  adapted  for  breathing  air  directly.  The 
chief  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Mollusca 
is  in  the  nervous  system,  which  in  the  lower 
forms  consists  essentially  of  a  single  gan- 
glionic  mass,  giving  off  filaments  in  various 
directions ;  while  in  the  higher  there  are 
three  such  masses,  united  to  one  another  by 
nervous  cords.  According  as  they  possess 
one  or  three  ganglia  the  Mollnsca  are  divided 
into  two  great  divisions — Mollwtcoi'da,  those 
having  a  single  ganglion  or  principal  pair 


Mollusca  and  Molluscoida. 

T.  Stfin  officinalis  (cuttle-fish)  and  bone— class 
Cephalopoda.  2,  Nerita  alHc*Ila  —  &  easteropod. 
3,  Apteropod.  4,  Ttrebratula  diphya — class  Brachi- 
opoda.  5.  Cytherea  maculata — class  Lamcllibranch- 
lata,  6,  Cynthia  pafiltosa— class  Tunicata. 

of  ganglia,  and  the  Mollusca  proper,  possess- 
ing three  principal  pairs  of  ganglia.  The 
Molluscoida  are  subdivided  into  three  classes 
—Polyzoa,  comprising  the  sea-mosses  and 
sea-mats;  Tunicata,  the  sea-squirts;  and 
Brachiopoda,  of  which  Lingula  and  Tere- 
bratula  (the  lamp-shells)  are  examples.  The 
Mollusca  proper  are  subdivided  into  four 
classes — LameUibranchiata,  in  which  there 
is  no  distinct  head,  comprising  mussels, 
scallops,  oysters,  <tc. ;  Gasteropoda,  com- 


Fate.  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      i',  Sc.  ley. 
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prising  the  land-snails,  sea-snails,  whelks, 
limpets,  slugs,  sea-lemons,  &c. ;  Pteropoda, 
all  minute  oceanic  molluscs;  and  Cephalo- 
poda, the  highest  class,  comprising  the 
cuttle-fishes,  calamaries,  squids,  and  the 
pearly  nautilus.  The  Molluscoida  are  now 
usually  relegated  to  a  distinct  sub-kingdom. 

Molluscan  (mol-lus'kan),  n.  A  mollusc; 
one  of  the  Mollusca. 

Molluscan,  Molluscous  (mol-lus'kan,  mol- 
liis'kus),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mollusca,  or 
partaking  of  their  properties.  '  Molluscan 
fauna, '  Hull. 

Molluscoid  (mol-lusltoid),  n.  A  member 
of  the  group  Molluscoida. 

Molluscoida  (mol-lus-koi'da),  n.  pi.  A  group 
of  animals  comprising  the  Polyzoa.Tunicata, 
and  Brachiopoda.  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a  single  ganglion  or  a  principal  pair 
of  ganglia,  and  the  heart  is  awanting  or 
imperfect.  This  group  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  class  in  the  sub -kingdom  Mollusca, 
by  others  as  itself  a  sub-kingdom.  See  MOL- 
LUSCA. 

Molluscum  (mol-lus'kam),  n.  [L. ,  a  fungus 
which  grows  on  the  maple-tree,  from  mollis, 
soft.]  In med.  a  cutaneous  disease  consisting 
of  numerous  tumours  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  filled  with  a  thick 
matter :  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  tumours  to  certain  molluscous  animals. 

Mollusk,  n.     Same  as  Mollusc. 

Molluskite  (mol-lusk'it),  n.  A  dark  coal- 
like  substance  sometimes  found  in  shell- 
marbles,  and  originating  in  the  petrifaction 
of  the  body  of  molluscs. 

In  the  polished  sections  of  the  marble,  this  carbon- 
aceous animal  matter  often  appears  in  black  or 
dark-brown  spots  and  veins;  and  the  most  beautiful 
slabs  owe  their  variegated  appearance  to  the  con- 
trast produced  by  the  molfaskite  with  the  white  cal- 
careous spar.  Page. 

Mollycoddle  (molli-kod-1),  n.  [From  Molly, 
as  general  name  for  a  female,  and  coddle.] 
An  effeminate  person;  a  muff.  [Slang.] 

Molly  Maguire  (mol'li  ma-gwlr"),  n.  The 
name  assumed  by  members  of  a  secret  illegal 
association  in  Ireland,  afterwards  reorgan- 
ized in  America. 

These  Molly  ATaguires  were  generally  stout  active 
young  men,  dressed  up  in  women's  clothes,  with  facts 
blackened  or  otherwise  disguised.  In  this  state  they 
used  suddenly  to  surprise  the  unfortunate  grippers, 
keepers,  or  process-servers,  and  either  duck  them  in 
bog-holes  or  beat  them  in  the  most  unmerciful  man- 
ner, so  that  the  Molly  Magttirts  became  the  terror 
of  all  our  officials.  Trench. 

Moloch  (mo'lok),  n.  [Heb.  molech,  king.] 
1.  The  chief  god  of  the  Phoenicians,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  god 
of  the  Ammonites,  whose  worship  consisted 
chiefly  of  human  sacrifices,  ordeals  by  fire, 
mutilation,  &c.  Hence  the  word  has  now 
become  a  designation  for  a  kind  of  irresist- 
ible dread  influence,  at  whose  shrine  every- 
thing would  be  sacrificed.  Written  also 
Molech. — 2.  A  genus  of  lizards  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. M.  horridua  (moloch -lizard)  is  one 
of  the  most  ferocious-looking,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  harmless,  of  rep- 
tiles, the  horns  on  the  head  and  the  numer- 


Moloch-lizard  (Moloch  horridus). 

ous  spines  on  the  body  giving  it  a  most  for- 
midable appearance.  Its  name  is  given  to 
it  from  part  of  a  line  in  Milton,  '  Moloch, 
horrid  king.' 

Molokan  (mo-lo'kan),  n.  pi.  Molokani  (mo- 
lo-ka'ne),  [Rus.  moloko,  milk.]  Milk-drink- 
ers; one  of  a  Russian  sect  which  forbids 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  or  the  use  of 
images,  considers  all  wars  unlawful,  and 
observes  the  laws  of  Moses  respecting  meat. 
They  have  their  name  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  milk  they  drink. 

Molopes  (mo-16'pez),  n.  [Or.  moldps,  a  weal.  ] 
In  med.  large  purple  spots  which  appear 
under  the  skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers; 
vibices. 

Molossus  (mo-los'us),  n.  A  genus  of  bats ; 
the  bull-dog  bat  or  mastiff-bat  (which  see). 

Molossus,  Molosse  (mo-los'us,  mo-los7),  n. 
[Gr.  molossos,  Molossian,  belonging  to  the 
Molossians,  a  people  of  ancient  Greece.]  In 
Greek  and  Latin  pros,  a  foot  of  three  long 
syllables. 

Molothrus  (mol'o-thrns),  n.  A  genus  of 
conirostral  birds,  family  Sturnidce,  the  best 


known  species  of  which  is  the  M.  pecoris,  the 
cow-bunting  or  cow-troopial.  See  COW- 
BUNTING. 

MoltO  (mol'to),  adv.  [It.]  In  music,  very ; 
as,  motto  allegro,  very  gay  and  lively. 

Molt  (molt).    See  MOULT. 

Molt,t  Molte,t  pret.  &pp.  of  melt.  Melted. 
Chaucer. 

Molten  (molt'n),  p.  and  a.  Melted;  made  of 
melted  metal.  '  After  he  had  made  a  inuiti-n 
calf.'  Ex.  xxxii.  4.  ' Molten  gold.'  Prior. 

Molunghee  (mo-lun'ge),  n.  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  maker  of  salt. 

Moly  (mo'li),  n.  [Gr.  moly.  ]  1.  A  fabulous 
herb  of  magic  power,  having  a  black  root 
and  a  white  blossom,  said  by  Homer  to  have 
been  given  by  Hermes  to  Ulysses  to  coun- 
teract the  spells  of  Circe.  "Beds  of  amar- 
anth and  moly. '  Tennyson. 

That  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave.   Sfitton. 

2.  Wild  garlic,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root 
(A  Ilium  Moly). 

Molybdate  (mo-lib'dat),  n.  A  compmmd  of 
mofybdic  acid  with  a  base.  —  Molybdate  of 
lead,  yellow  lead  ore.  It  occurs  crystallized 
and  massive,  and  consists  of  oxide  of  lead, 
molybdic  acid,  and  a  small  portion  of  iron. 

Molybdena  (mol-ib-de'na),  n.  [L.  molyb- 
dcena,  from  Gr.  molybdaina,  galena,  from 
molybdos,  lead.]  A  name  given  by  Scheele 
to  a  mineral,  formerly  confounded  with 
plumbago,  but  proved  by  him  to  be  differ- 
ent. It  is  a  sulphide  of  molybdenum,  and 
is  used  for  preparing  a  blue  pigment  for 
pottery  ware.  See  MOLYBDENUM. 

Molybdenite  (mo-lib'den-It),  n.  Same  as 
Molybdena. 

Molybdenous,  Molybdous  (mo-lib'den-us, 
mo-lib'dus),  a.  Pertaining  to  molybdenum, 
or  obtained  from  it:  applied  to  compounds 
of  molybdenum  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  that  metal  than  the  compounds 
called  molybdic. 

Molybdenum  (mol-ib-de'num),  n.  [See 
MOLYBDENA.]  A  metal  obtained  from  the 
native  sulphide,  the  molybdena  of  Scheele. 
It  is  brittle,  of  a  white  colour,  and  is  very 
infusible.  Sym.  Mo.  At.  wt.  184 ;  sp.  gr. 
8'6.  When  heated  in  open  vessels  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  molybdic 
oxide. 

Molybdic  (mo-lib'dik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  molybdenum.  See  MOLYB- 
DENOUS.—  Molybdic  acid,  an  acid  of  molyb- 
denum. It  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
state.  Its  salts  are  called  molybdates.— 
— Molybdic  ochre,  native  molybdic  acid. 

Molybdin,  Molybdite  (mo -lib 'din,  mo- 
lib'olt),  n.  Same  as  Molybdic  Ochre.  See 
nnder  MOLYBDIC. 

Momet  (mom),  n.  [O.Fr.  mome,  momme,  a 
masque.  See  MTJMM.]  1.  A  fool;  a  buffoon. 

Parnassus  is  not  dome 

By  every  such  mome.  Drayton. 

2.  A  dull,  silent  person;  a  stupid  fellow. 

I  dare  be  bold  awhile  to  play  the  mome. 

Mir.  for  jlfajrs. 

Moment(m6'ment),n.  [L.  momentum,  move- 
ment, impulse,  brief  space  of  time,  import- 
ance, contr.  f rom  movimentum,  trommoveo, 
to  move.]  1.  A  minute  portion  of  time;  an 
instant;  as,  wait  a  moment;  I  haven't  a  mo- 
me?it  to  spare.  'In  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.'  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment! 

No  man.  Shak, 

While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment's  past 

Young. 

2.  Momentum ;  impulsive  power.     Milton. 

3.  Importance  in  influence  or  effect;  conse- 
quence; weight  or  value.    'Matter  of  some 
moment. '   Shak. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in't.       Shak. 

4.  An  essential  element;  an  important  fac- 
tor. 

Becoming  is  unity  of  being  and  non-being.  Into 
these  two  moments  the  Heraclitic  principle  was  by 
the  atouiistb  consciously  sundered. 

J.  Hutchison  Stirling. 

5.  In  math,  an  increment  or  decrement;  an 
infinitesimal  change  in  a  varying  quantity. 

6.  In  mech.  the  moment  of  a  force  (a)  with 
respect  to  a  point,  is  the  product  of  the  force 
into  the  distance  of  its  point  from  its  line  of 
action.     (&)  With  respect  to  a  line,  is  found 
by  resolving  the  force  into  two  components, 
one  parallel,  and  the  other  perpendicular, 
to  the  line,  and  then  taking  the  product  of 
the  latter  component  into  its  distance  from 
the  line,     (c)  With  respect  to  a  plane,  the 
product  of  the  force  into  the  distance  of 
its  point  of  application  from  that  plane. 


—  Virtual  moment  of  a  force,  the  product  of 
the  intensity  of  the  force  multiplied  by  the 
virtual  velocity  of  its  point  of  application. 
— Statical  moment,  the  moment  of  equili- 
brium between  opposite  forces.— Mo-tnent  of 
inertia,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each 
particle  of  a  rotating  body,  by  the  square  of 
its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  thus 
indicating  the  exact  energy  of  rotation.— 
SYN.  Ins  tant,  twinkling,  consequence,  weight, 
force,  value,  consideration,  signification, 
avail 

Momenta!*  (mo-ment'al),  a.  1.  Lasting  but 
a  moment;  very  brief.— 2.  Momentous. 

Momentallyt  ( mo-men t'al-li),  adv.  For  a 
moment.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mpmentaneous.t  Momentanyt  (mo-raen- 
ta'ne-us,  mo'men-ta-ni),  a.  Lasting  for  a 
moment ;  momentary.  'Momentany  bene- 
fits. '  Hooker. 

Making  it  momrfftany  as  a  sound, 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream.      Shak. 

Momentaniness  t  (md'men-ta-ni-nes),  a. 
Momentariness.  Bp.  Hall. 

Momentarily  (mo'ment-a-ri-li),  adv.  1.  So 
as  to  be  momentary;  for  a  moment.  — 
2.  Every  moment;  from  moment  to  moment. 
Shenstone. 

Momentariness  (mo'ment-a-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  momentary,  or  of  extremely 
brief  duration.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Momentary  (mo'ment-a-ri),  a.  Lasting  but 
a  moment  or  a  very  short  time;  as,  a  mo- 
mentary pang.  '  Momentary  and  sight-out- 
running.' Shak. 

The  fit  is  momentary:  upon  a  thought 

He  will  be  well  again.  Shak. 

Momently  (mo'ment-li),  adv.  From  moment 
to  moment;  every  moment;  as,  \vemomently 
expect  the  arrival  of  the  mail. 

Momentous  (mo  menfus),  a.  Of  moment 
or  importance;  very  important;  weighty;  of 
great  consequence.  "The  most  momentous 
event  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Ire- 
land.' Macaulay. 

Momentously  (mo-menfus-li),  adv.  To  a 
momentous  degree;  weightily;  importantly; 
as,  this  engagement  bore  momentously  on 
the  course  of  the  war. 

Momentousness  (mo-ment'us-nes),n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  momentous  or  of  great 
importance. 

Mpmentum  (mo-ment'um),  n.  [L.,  for-mo- 
vimentum,  from  moveo,  to  move.  See  MO- 
MENT.] 1.  In  mech.  the  force  possessed  by 
matter  in  motion;  the  product  of  the  mass 
and  velocity  of  a  body;  impetus. 

When  the  velocity  is  the  same  .  .  .  the  momen- 
tum, or  moving  force,  of  bodies  is  directly  propor- 
tionate to  their  mass  or  quantity  of  matter.  .  .  . 
When  the  momenta  of  two  bodies  are  equal,  their 
velocities  will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their 
quantities  of  matter.  Lardner. 

2.  Constituent  or  essential  element. 

I  shall  state  the  several  momenta  of  the  distinc- 
tion in  separate  propositions.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Momier  (mo'mi-er),  n.  [Fr.  momier,  from 
O.Fr.  momer,  to  mumm,  to  mask  one's  self.] 
A  term  of  reproach  given  by  the  Calvinists 
to  the  members  of  the  so-called  Evangelical 
party  in  Switzerland  who  dissented  from 
them  in  1818. 

Mommeryt  (mom'er-i).     Mummery. 

Momordica  (mo-mor'di-ka),  n.  [From  L. 
mordeo,  to  bite,  the  seeds  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  bitten.  ]  A  genus  of  climb- 
ing herbs,  mostly  African,  with  entire  lobed 
or  divided  leaves,  simple  tendrils,  and  small 
or  rather  large  wltite,  yellow,  or  straw-col- 
oured flowers,  nat.  order  Cucurbitaceae.  The 
squirting  cucumber,  which  grows  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  was  formerly  placed  in 
this  genus  under  the  name  M.  elaterium,  but 
is  now  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus,  Ecballium  (which  see). 

Momot  (mo'mot),n.    Same  as  Motmot. 

Momotinae  (mo'mot-I-ne),  7i.pl.  The  mot- 
mots,  a  sub-family  of  fissirostral  birds,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Coraciadte,  and  allied 
to  the  jays  and  crows. 

Momus  (mo'mus),  n.  [Gr.  mamas,  derision.] 
In  Greek  myth,  the  god  of  raillery  and  ridi- 
cule. 

Mon-,  Mono-.  [Gr.  monos,  single.]  A  com- 
mon element  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  generally  forming  the  first  part  of 
compounds,  and  signifying  unity  or  single- 
ness. 

Mona  (mo'na),  n.  [Sp.  mona,  a  female 
monkey.]  A  monkey  of  the  genus  Cerco- 
pithecus,  sometimes  called  the  variegated 
monkey,  because  its  fur  is  varied  with 
gray,  red,  brown,  and  green.  It  is  often 
brought  to  Europe,  and  is  easily  tamed. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch; 
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Monachal  (raon'ak-al),  o.  (L. mmaeAia. 
i!r  munachtu,  a  monk,  from  monoi,  alone.) 
Pertaining  to  monk*  or  a  monastic  life;  mon- 
astic. 

Monachanthua  (mon-ak-an'thus),  n  (Or. 
munadvM.  a  monk,  and  anthut,  a  flower.) 
A  genus  of  epiphytal  plant*,  native*  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Orchidaccie.  so  called  on  account 
of  the  cowl-like  labellum  of  M.  viridii. 

Monachlsm  (mon'ak-izm).  n.  (Fr.  mana- 
ckiime.  L  monachu*,  a  monk.  See  MONK.  ] 
The  system  and  influences  of  a  monastic  life. 
the  monastic  life  or  system;  monkery;  monk- 
Ishnes*.  •  Hoveden.  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  many  others  of  obscurer  note,  with 
all  their  monachiimt.'  Milton. 

The  Christian  advocate!  of  mfnachiim  find  In  the 


Monad  (mon'ad).  n.  [Or.  monas,  monadot, 
unity,  from  monoi,  alone.)  1.  An  ultimate 
atom  or  simple  substance  without  part*;  a 
primary  constituent  of  matter.  —  2.  In 
!'iul  a  microscopical  organism  of  an  ex- 
tremely simple  character  developed  in  or- 
ganic Infusions.  These  organisms  are  pro- 
bably to  be  looked  upon  as  the  embryonic 
or  larval  forms  of  the  higher  infusoria 
which  succeed  them.— 3.  In  chetn.  a  mona- 
tornic  element,  such  as  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
Ac.,  so  called  because  one  atom  will  never 
combine  with  more  than  one  atom  of  an- 
other element. -4.  An  imaginary  entity  in 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  according  to 
whom  monads  are  simple  substances,  of 
which  the  whole  universe  is  composed,  each 
differing  from  every  other,  but  all  agreeing 
In  having  no  extension,  but  in  being  pos- 
sessed of  life,  the  source  of  all  motion  and 
activity.  Every  monad,  according  to  Leib- 
nitz, is  a  soul,  and  a  human  soul  is  only  a 
monad  of  elevated  rank.  — 5.  In  philol.  a 
monosyllabic  word  or  root;  specifically,  a 
monosyllabic  root  of  the  isolating  class  of 
tongues.  See  LAXOOAOE. 

Monadaria  (mon-ad-a'ri-a),  n.pl.  [From 
inunad.  See  above.)  A  class  of  minute,  mi- 
croscopic animals;  infusoria.  DC  Blain- 
tille. 

Monadelph  (mon'a-delf),  n,  [Gr.  tnonoi, 
•ole,  and  adelphut,  brother.)  1.  Infcol  a  plant 
whose  stamens  are  united  in  one  body  by 
the  filaments.— 2.  In  zooi.  a  member  of  that 
division  of  the  mammalia  In  which  the 
uterus  is  single. 

Monadelphia  (mon-a  del'B-a),  n  pi.  [Or. 
monos,  alone. and  adelphia,  a  brotherhood.) 
1.  Thenaiueof  tliesixteenthclassin  Linnreus 
sexual  system. con- 
sisting of  plants 
with  hermaphro- 
dite flowers.  In 
which  all  the  sta- 
mens are  united 
below  into  one 
body  or  cylinder, 
through  which 
passes  the  pistil, 
as  in  the  marsh 
and  common  mal- 
lows.—2.  Inzoo!-  in 

the     system     pro-        Monadelphous  Flower 
posed  by  De  Blain- 

vllle.  and  accepted  by  Huxley  and  Rollcs- 
tun.  that  division  of  the  mammalia  in  which 
the  uterus  is  single.  It  comprises  all  mam- 
mal* with  the  exception  of  the  marsupials 
and  monotremes. 

Monadelphian,  Monadelphous  (mon-a- 
dcl'fl-an,  mon-a-delf 'us),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  class  Monadelphia  In  botany  or  zoology 

Monadelphon  (mon-a-delf 'on),  n.  In  bat 
an  andrcrK'inm,  of  which  the  filaments  are 
combined  Into  a  single  column. 

Monadic,  Monadical  (mo-nad'ik,  mo-nad'- 
Ik-al),  a  Having  the  nature  or  character 
of  a  monad. 

Monadifonn  (mo-nadl-form),  a.  Having 
the  shape  or  appearance  of  a  monad.  '  Mo- 
nadiform  germs. '  Huxley. 

Monadology  (mon-ad  ol'o.JI).  n.  [Or.monai, 
monadot,  unity,  and  Ingot,  a  discourse  j  In 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  the  doctrine  of 


Monal  (mo-nal^,  n     flame  as  Minaul. 
Mon&nd6r(mon-an'der).  n.  [Gr  monot ,  one, 

and  anfr,  andrui,  a  male  )    In  bat  a  mono- 

cllnous  plant  having  one  stamen  only,  not 

at  all  connected  with  the  pistil 
Monandrta  (mon-an'dri-a),  n.  pi   [From  Gr 

monoi.  sole,  and  anlr,  atuint,  a  male  )  The 


Monandria. 


first  class  in  Unnasus's  sexual  system,  con 
sisting  of  plants  having  only  one  stamen, 
inch  as  the  red  valerian 
ICentranthu*  ruber).  the 
flower  of  which  Is  shown 
In  the  cut. 

Monandrlan,  Monan- 
drous  ( mon-an'dri-an.mon- 
aii'drus).  o.  In  botany. 
monocllnous,  and  having 
one  stamen  only,  not  con- 
nected with  the  pistil:  be- 
longing to  the  class  Mon- 
andria. 

Monanthous  (mon-an'- 
thus),  »•  [Greek  monot, 
alone,  single,  and  anthot, 
a  Bower.  ]  In  bot.  produc- 
ing but  one  flower :  said  of  a  plant  or  pe- 
duncle. 

Monarch  (mon'ark),  n.  [L.  monarcha,  from 
Iir.  monarchet,  a  monarch,  monarchal,  rul- 
ing  alone— monoi,  alone,  and  archi,  rule.  So 
also  monarchy,  from  L.  and  Or.  monarchia. 
•The  word  monarchy  Is  much  older  than 
monarch  in  English. '  Skcat.]  1.  A  sole  ruler; 
the  supreme  governor  of  a  state;  a  sovereign, 
as  an  emperor,  king  (or  queen),  prince,  Ac. 
•Monarch  of  the  universal  earth.'  Shale. 
See  MONARCHY. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  1  survey. 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute.      Ccm'ftr. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  superior  to  others 
of  the  same  kind ;  as,  an  oak  is  called  the 
monarch  of  the  forest ;  a  lion,  the  monarch 
of  wild  beasts. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains.     Byron. 

3.  One   that  presides;    president;   patron 
deity;  presiding  genius.  •  Bacchus,  monarch 
of  the  vine.'   Shak.—  SVN.  Emperor,  poten- 
tate, sovereign,  king,  prince. 

Monarch  (mou'ark),  o.  Supreme;  ruling. 
•Monarch  savage.'  Pope.  'The  monarch 
oak.  the  patriarch  of  the  trees  '  Dri/den. 

Monarchal  (mon-ark'al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  monarch  ;  suiting  a  monarch ;  sovereign. 
'  Monarchal  pride. '  Milton. 

Monarchess  (mon'ark-es),  n.  A  female 
monarch;  an  empress.  Trans,  of  Boccalini, 
1626. 

Monarchlal  (mon-ark'i-al),  a.  The  same  as 
Monarchical.  '  A  monarchial  government.' 
Burke.  (Rare.) 

Monarchlan  (mon-ark'i-an),  n.  One  of  a 
sect  of  early  neretics  who  held  that  tin-- 
Father, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  the  same 
person;  a  Patripassian.  They  assumed  this 
name  in  the  second  century,  holding  them- 
selves out  to  bo  defenders  of  the  unity  of 
God.  The  heresy  is  condemned  in  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  creeds. 

Monarchlc,Monarchlcal(mon-ark'ik,mon- 
ark'ik-al),  a.  1.  Vested  in  a  single  ruler ; 
as.  ^monarchic  or  monarchical  government 
or  power.  —2.  Pertaining  to  monarchy. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  political  movements  of 
our  time,  which  seem  on  the  surface  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  democracy,  may  have  in  reality  a  mon- 
archical bias.  Irisraeli. 

Monarchlcally  (mon-ark'ik-al-Ii),  adv.    In 

a  monarchical  manner. 
Monarch-ism  (mon'ark-izm),  n.    The  prin- 
ciples of  monarchy;  love  or  preference  of 

monarchy. 
Monarchist  (mon'ark-ist),  n.    An  advocate 

of  monarchy.     Barrow. 
Monarchlze  (mon'ark-Iz),  u.  i     To  play  the 

king;  to  act  the  monarch.    Shak. 
Monarchlze  (mon'ark-iz).  v.t.  pret.  <t  pp 

monarchized;  |»pr.  munarchizing.    To  rule 

over  as  a  monarch. 

As  Britain-founding  Brute  first  monarchist^  the 
land.  Drctyton. 

Monarchlzer  (mon'ark-Iz-er),  n.  One  who 
mouarchizes ;  an  advocate  of  monarchical 
rule;  a  monarchist. 

Monarcho  (mo-nar'ko),  n.  A  fantastical 
Kn^lishman  affecting  the  airs  of  an  Italian, 
possibly  King  by  name,  jiares.  'A  phan- 
tasm ,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport. ' 
Shat 

Monarchy  (mon'ar-ki).  n.  (Gr.  monarchia 
See  MONARCH  ]  1.  A  state  or  government 
in  which  the  supreme  power  Is  either  actu- 
ally or  nominally  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  person. 

The  obvious  definition  of  a  monarchy  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  state  in  which  a  single  person,  by  whatso- 
ever name  he  may  be  distinguished,  is  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  management  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  command  of  the  army.  But.  unless 
public  liberty  is  protected  by  intrepid  and  vigilant 
guardians,  the  authority  of  so  formidable  a  magis- 
trate will  soon  degenerate  into  despotism.  Giooon. 


2  The  system  of  government  according  to 
which  the  supreme  power  1*  vested  In  a 
single  person. 

In  those  days  he  had  affected  zeal  for  monarchy. 
but  in  truth  he  cared  for  neither  government  n<,r 
religion.  Macaulay. 

—  Absolute  or  despotic  monarchy,  where  a 
monarch  is  invested  with  absolute  power. 

—  Limited  monarchi/,  where  the  supreme 
power  is  virtually  in  the  laws,  though  the 
majesty  of  government  and  the  administra- 
tion are  vested  in  a  single  person,  checked, 
however,  by  representative  assemblies  of 
the  nobles  or  people,  or  both.— Hereditary 
monarchy,  where  the  regal  power  descends 
immediately  from  the  possessor  to  the  next 
heir  by  blood.  —  Elective  monarchy,  where 
the  ruler  depends  on  the  choice  of  the 
people,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Poland. 

—  Constitutional  monarchy  may  combine 
both  the  hereditary  and  the  elective  sys- 
tems, as  when  one  family  is  disinherited 
and  the  sceptre  declared  hereditary  in  an- 
other, under  certain  conditions.  —  3.  The 
territory  ruled  over  by  a  monarch ;  a  king- 
dom; an  empire. 

What  scourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 
Shat 

Monarda(mo-n:ir'daVn.  [ After  'S.Monarda, 
a  Spanish  physician  and  botanist  of  the  six- 
teenth century. )  A  genus  of  plants  to  which 
the  American  horse-mint  (which  see)  lie- 
longs. 

Monas  (mon'as),  n.  A  genus  of  animalcules 
of  the  class  Infusoria,  usually  considered 
the  ultimate  term  of  animality.  See  MO- 
NAD, 2. 

Monasterlal(mon-as-te'ri-al),  o.  Pertaining 
to  a  monastery. 

Monastery  (mon'as-ter-i),  n.  (L.L.  motuu- 
terium,  from  Gr.  monasterion,  from  monat- 
tlr,  a  solitary,  t/ionazd,  to  be  alone,  monoi, 
alone,  sole,  single.)  A  house  of  religious 
retirement,  or  of  seclusion  from  ordinary 
temporal  concerns,  whether  an  abbey,  a 
priory,  a  nunnery,  or  convent.  The  word 
is  usually  applied  to  the  houses  for  monks. 
Among  Christians  monasteries  for  men  were 
nrst  founded  in  Upper  Egypt  about  the 
year  305  by  St.  Antony.  About  the  middle 
of  the  same  century  female  monasteries 
or  convents  of  nuns  were  instituted.  Mon- 
astic vows  were  not,  however,  introduced 
till  the  sixth  century,  bySt  Benedict.  The 
number  of  monasteries  was  much  dimin- 
ished at  the  Reformation,  when  their  rich 
estates  were  in  part  appropriated  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  state  to  his  own  use,  and 
partly  transferred  to  universities  and  other 
educational  institutions,  &c.  It  is  to  the 
monasteries  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
nearly  all  ancient  classical  and  early  medl- 
wval  literature.  The  monastic  life  is  prac- 
ticed among  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists, 
and  has  been  so  from  pre-Christian  times. 

Monastic,  Monastical  (mon-as'tik,  mon- 
as'tik-al),  a.  [Fr.  monavtiqvt,  li.monastico, 
L.L.  moiioir/tciM,  Gr.  ntona«(it</ii,  from  mo- 
nog,  sole,  separate.)  Pertaining  to  monas- 
teries, their  rules  and  occupants;  pertain- 
ing to  religious  or  other  seclusion ;  secliulcil ; 
as,  a  monastic  life;  m0>ia«tic  rules.  •  To  live 
in  a  nook  merely  monastic.'  Shak.  'A  life 
monastic.'  Denham.  —  Monastic  row*  are 
three  in  number,  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience. 

Monastic  (mon-as'tik).  n.  A  member  of  a 
monastery;  a  monk.  'An  art ...  preserved 
amongst  the  monastic**.'  Sir  T.  afrtert 

Monastically  (mon-as'tik-al-li).  aria  In  a 
monastic  manner;  reclusely;  in  a  retired 
manner;  in  the  manner  of  monks.  Swift. 

Monasticiam  (mon-as'ti-slzm),  n.  Monastic 
life;  the  monastic  system  or  condition.  Mil- 
man. 

Monastlcon  (mon-as'tl-kon).  n.  A  lx>ok 
giving  an  account  of  monasteries,  convents, 
and  religious  houses. 

Monatomic  (mon-a-tom'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
an  element  one  atom  of  which  will  never 
combine  with  more  than  one  atom  of  an- 
other element. 

Monaulos  (nion-al'os),  n.  [Or  monot.  single, 
and  aulos,  a  pipe.)  A  Greek  single-pipe 
made  of  a  reed,  somewhat  resembling  a 
flageolet. 

Monche.t  v.t.  or  i.  To  chew;  to  munch. 
Chaucer. 

Monday  (niun'da).  n.  [A. Sax.  monandcrg— 
i  monan,  genit.  of  mono,  the  moon,  and  day, 
day. )  The  second  day  of  the  week. 

Monde  (mond),  n.  [Fr.,  the  world,  from  I. 
mtmdui,  the  world.)  A  globe  used  as  an 
ensign  of  royalty:  more  commonly  called  a 


Fit*,  far.  fat,  fall;       m«,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mSve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune;      )',  Sc.  ley. 
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Mound.  [The  French  word  is  used  in  English 
in  certain  phrases  or  locutions  borrowed 
from  the  French,  as  in  'the  beau  monde,' 
that  is,  the  world  of  fashion.  ] 

Mondjourou  (mond-jo-ro'),  H.  The  Indian 
shrew  (Sorex  murenus),  called  also  Sondeli 
or  Indian  Musk-rat,  a  native  of  Hindustan. 
It  emits  so  powerful  a  scent  of  musk  that  it 
taints  any  food  over  which  it  may  chance  to 
pass  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  uneatable. 

Mone.t  n.    The  moon.     Chaucer. 

Mone.t  n.     Moan;  lamentation.     Chaucer. 

Monecian,  Moneoious  (mon-e'shi-an,  mon- 
e'shus).  See  MONIKCIAN,  MONCSCIOUS. 

Monembryary  (mon-em'bri-a-ri),  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  embryon,  an  embryo.] 
Having  a  single  embryo. 

Monera  (mo-ne'ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  moneres, 
solitary.  ]  A  name  proposed  by  Haeckel  for 
certain  minute  marine  organisms,  which 
may  be  provisionally  regarded  as  the  lowest 
group  of  the  Rhizopoda.  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  structureless  sarcode,  exhibiting 
nothing  in  the  way  of  definite  organs,  and 
has,  at  most,  a  number  of  small  particles  or 
molecules  scattered  through  it.  These  or- 
ganisms exhibit  active  changes  of  form,  by 
the  formation  of  pseudopodia  —  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  broad  short  lobes,  and  some- 
times as  elongated  filaments — which  are 
retracted  or  effaced  by  the  development  of 
others  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  body. 
These  processes  serve  as  organs  of  locomo- 
tion and  prehension,  and  by  means  of  them 
the  animals  take  solid  matter,  which  serves 
as  food,  into  all  parts  of  their  body,  the  un- 
digested exuviie  being  rejected  from  all 
parts  in  the  same  indiscriminate  way.  Re- 
production is  by  fission.  The  Monera  differ 
from  the  Foraminifera  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, in  the  absence  of  a  shell.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  at  the  very  base  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom, orrather  according  to  Haeckel 
to  form  a  kingdom,  Kegnmn  Protisticmn, 
between  animals  and  vegetables. 

To  put  his  (Haeckel's)  views  into  a  few  words,  he 

conceives  that  all  forms  of  life  originally  commenced 

as  monertt,  or  simple  particles  of  protoplasm,  and 

that  these  tnonera  originated  from  not-living  matter. 

Huxley. 

Monesia  (mon-e'si-a),  n.  A  vegetable  ex- 
tract imported  from  South  America,  in  hard 
thick  cakes.  On  account  of  its  astringent 
properties  it  has  been  prescribed  in  various 
diseases. 

Moneste.t  v.t.  To  admonish.  Romauntof 
the  Hose. 

Monetary  (mon'e-ta-ri),  a.  [L.  moneta, 
money.  See  MONEY.]  Pertaining  to  money 
or  consisting  in  money.— Monetary  unit,  the 
standard  of  currency.  This  is  pounds  in 
England,  francs  in  France,  dollars  in  Amer- 
ica, and  marks  in  Germany. 

Monetht  (mon'eth),  n.     Month. 

Monetization  (mon'et-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  monetizing ;  the  act  of  giving  a  stan- 
dard value  to  in  the  coinage  of  a  country; 
as,  the  inonetization  of  silver. 

Monetize  (mon-e-tiz'),  v.t.  To  form  into  coin; 
to  give  a  standard  value  to  in  the  coinage 
of  a  country. 

Money  (mun'i),  n.  pi.  Moneys  or  Monies 
(mun  iz).  [O.Fr.  moneie,  monnoie,  Fr.  mon- 
naie,  from  L.  moneta,  the  mint,  money. 
Moneta,  from  moneo,  to  admonish,  was  ori- 
ginally a  surname  of  Juno,  in  whose  temple 
at  Rome  money  was  coined ;  whence  also 
mint  (which  see).]  1.  Coin;  stamped  metal 
that  may  be  given  in  exchange  for  commo- 
dities; gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  stamped 
by  public  authority  and  used  as  the  medium 
of  exchange.  [A  single  coin  is  not  'a  money' 
but  a  piece  of  money.]— 2.  In  a  wider  sense 
a  standard  by  which  wealth  is  measured, 
and  an  instrument  by  which  one  kind  of 
wealth  can  be  exchanged  for  another-  an 
equivalent  for  commodities,  and  for  which 
individuals  readily  exchange  their  surplus 
products  or  services;  a  circulating  medium. 
Its  two  qualities  are  that  it  is  a  standard  of 
value  and  an  instrument  of  exchange  Bank- 
notes, notes  of  hand,  letters  of  credit,  ac- 
cepted bills  on  mercantile  firms,  <fec.,  all  re- 
presenting coin,  are  called  money,  or  paper 
money,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
Money  is  not  often  used  in  the  plural,  un- 
less in  the  sense  of  sums  of  money.  For- 
merly the  plural  was  sometimes  used  with- 
out any  apparent  difference  in  meaning 
from  the  singular. 

Importune  him  for  my  monies.  Shak. 

3  Wealth. 

Money  can  neither  open  new  avenues  to  pleasure 
nor  block  up  the  passages  of  anguish.      Johnson. 


4.  A  denomination  or  designation  of  value, 
whether  represented  in  the  coinage  or  not; 
as,  the  weights  and  moneys  of  different  na- 
tions; n  money  of  account,  that  is,  a  denomi- 
nation used  merely  for  convenience  in  keep- 
ing accounts. — 5.  Money's  worth.  [Colloq. 
or  vulgar.  ] 

I  sell  dry  fruit,  sir,  in  February  and  March,  because 
I  must  be  doing  something,  and  green  fruit's  not  my 
money  then.  Mayhevi. 

—To  make  money,  to  gain  or  procure  money; 
to  be  in  the  way  of  becoming  rich.  —Ready 
money,  money  paid  at  the  time  a  transaction 
is  made.  —  To  take  eggs  for  money,  to  be 
easily  duped.  Shak. 
Money  (mun'i),  v.  t.  To  supply  with  money. 

I  know,  Melitus,  he  out  of  his  own  store 

Hath  moneyed  Casselane  the  general.    Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Moneyage  (mun'i-aj),  n.  1.  A  general  land- 
tax  levied  by  the  two  first  Norman  kings, 
and  abolished  by  charter  of  Henry  I.,  to 
induce  the  king  not  to  use  his  prerogative 
in  debasing  the  coin.  Hume.  — 2.  A  mintage ; 
the  right  of  coining  or  minting  money. 
Cowell. 

Money-bill  (mun'i-bil),  n.  In  parliament, 
a  bill  for  granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the 
crown.  Such  bills  originate  in  the- House 
of  Commons,  and  are  rarely  altered  in  the 
Lords,  except  by  verbal  alterations  which 
do  not  affect  the  sense.  Sir  E.  May. 

Money-broker,  Money-changer  (mun'i- 
brok-er,  mun'i-chanj-er),  n.  A  broker  who 
deals  in  money. 

Money-dealer  (mun'i-del-er),  n.  A  changer 
of  money ;  a  money-broker. 

Moneyed  (mun 'id),  a.  1.  Rich  in  money; 
having  money ;  able  to  command  money ; 
wealthy;  affluent. 

Invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  or  in  the  form  of  money ;  as, 
moneyed  capital.  Spelled  also  Honied. 

Away  must  your  silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed 
or  not  moneyed.  Locke. 

Moneyer  (mun'i-er),  n.  1.  A  banker;  one 
who  deals  in  money.  Johnson. — 2.  A  coiner 
of  money.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Pownall  exhibited  a  coin  of  oneof 
thetypes  of  Edward  the  Confessor.struck  at  Thetford 
but  bearing,  instead  of  the  name  of  Edward*  that  of 
EADRED  REX,  and  on  the  reverse  ATSER  ON 
THETFOR,  Atser  being  a  known  Thetford  moneyer 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Athenanm. 

—Company  of  monryers,  certain  officers  of 
the  mint,  under  whose  responsibility  and 
superintendence  the  various  moneys  of  the 
realm  were  manufactured.  Their  duties 
were  transferred  in  1837  to  other  officers 
under  the  more  immediate  appointment  of 
the  master  of  the  mint.  Spelled  also  Monier. 

Money-grubber  (niun'i-grub-er),  n.  A 
rapacious  or  avaricious  person.  Lamb. 

Money-land  (mun'i-land),  n.  In  law,  (a) 
land  articled  or  devised  to  be  sold  and 
turned  into  money,  which  in  equity  is  re- 
puted as  money.  (!>)  Money  articled  or 
bequeathed  to  be  invested  in  land,  which 
in  equity  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  real 
estate. 

Money-lender  (mun'i-lend-er),  n.  One  who 
lends  money  on  interest. 

Moneyless  (mun'i-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
money. 

Money-maker  (mun'i -mak-er),  n.  1.  A 
coiner  of  counterfeit  money.  HalKuell— 
2.  One  who  accumulates  money. 

Money-making  (mun'i-mak-ing),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  accumulating  money  or 
acquiring  wealth. 

The  Jews  were  the  first;  their  strange  obstinacy 
in  money-making  made  them  his  perpetual  victims. 

Money-making  (mun'i-mak-ing),  a.  Lucra- 
tive ;  profitable ;  as,  to  be  engaged  in  a  very 
money-making  business. 

Money-market  (mun'i-mar-ket),  n.  The 
market  or  field  for  the  investment  or  em- 
ployment of  money;  the  sphere  within 
which  financial  operations  are  carried  on. 

Money-matter  (mun'i-mat-er),  n.  A  mat- 
ter or  affair  involving  the  relationship  of 
debtor  and  creditor;  something  in  which 
money  is  concerned. 

What  if  you  and  I,  Nirk,  should  inquire  how 
money-matters  stand  between  us?  Arbuthnot. 

Money-order  (mun'i-or-der),  n.  An  order, 
payable  at  sight,  granted,  upon  payment  of 
the  sum  and  a  small  commission,  by  one 
post-office,  and  payable  at  another. 

Money -scrivener  (rmm'i-skriv-ner),  n. 
A  person  who  raises  money  for  others ;  a 
money-broker.  Arbuthnot. 

Money -spider,  Money-spinner  (mun'i- 
spi-der,  mun'i-spin-er),  n.  A  small  spider, 


:    the  Aranea  scenica,  supposed  to  prognosti- 
j    cate  good  luck  or  the  receipt  of  money  to 
the  person  it  crawls  on. 
Money's-worth  (mun'iz-werth),  n.  1.  Some- 
thing as  good  as  or  that  will  bring  money. 

There  is  either  money  or  money's-ioortk  in  all  the 
controversies  of  life.  Sir  R.  IS  Estrange. 

2.  Full  value;  the  worth  of  a  thing  in  money. 

Money-taker  (mun'i-tak-er),  n.  One  whoso 
office  it  is  to  receive  payments  of  money;  a 
door-keeper  at  some  public  place  who  re- 
ceives the  money  for  admissions ;  a  cash- 
clerk  in  a  retail  establishment. 

Moneywort  (mun'i-wert),  n.  A  plant, 
Lysimachia  nummularia,  also  called  Creep- 
ing Loosestrife.  (See  LYSIMACHIA.)  The 
name  is  given  to  several  other  plants,  as 
Thymus  nummularius,  Taverniera  nmnmu- 
laria,  Dioecorea  nummularia,  Anagallis 
tenella,  &c.— Cornish  moneywort,  Sibthor- 
pia  europcea. 

Mongcorn(mung'korn),  n.  [See  MANGCORN.  ] 
Mixed  corn,  as  wheat  and  rye.  [Local.] 

Monger  (mung'ger),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mangere, 
a  merchant,  a  dealer,  from  mangian,  to 
trade,  to  traffic ;  Icel.  mangari,  0.  D.  mang- 
her,  mengher,  O.H.G.  mangari,  a  merchant ; 
Icel.  manga,  to  do  business ;  mang,  barter, 
mercantile  business;  perhapsfromL.  mango. 
a  slave-dealer,  or  dealer  in  general.]  1.  A 
trader ;  a  dealer :  now  used  only  or  chiefly  in 
composition ;  as,  fishmonger,  ironmonger, 
newswiOTijrer.cheesemonyer.— 2.  A  small  kind 
of  trading  vessel.  Blount. 

Monger  (mung'ger),  v.t.  To  traffic  in;  to 
deal  in;  to  make  merchandise  of:  chiefly 
used  in  composition,  with  its  object,  and 
often  implying  a  petty  and  discreditable 
traffic.  '  The  folly  of  all  motive-mongering. ' 
Coleridge. 

Mongol,  Mongolian  (mon'gol,  mon-go'li- 
an),  n.  A  native  of  Mongolia. 

Mongol,  Mongolian  (mon'gol,  mon-go'li- 
an),  a.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Mongolia.  — 
2.  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
class  of  Turanian  tongues,  sometimes  specifi- 
cally restricted  to  that  group  spoken  by  the 
Kalmucks  and  other  tribes  from  Tibet  to 
China. — Mongolian  race,  the  second  in  Blu- 
menbach's  classification  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind. It  corresponded  very  closely  with 
the  modern  Turanian  division. 

Mongolidae  (mon-gol'i-de),  n.  pi.  One  of 
the  three  great  divisions  into  which  Dr. 
Latham  divides  the  family  of  man,  the 
other  two  being  the  Atlantidce  and  Ja- 
petidce.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  division, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  Mongols,  who 
are  considered  the  type.  It  comprises  the 
Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Burmese  (the  Scri- 
form  group) ;  the  Mongols  proper,  the 
Tungus,  the  Mantchus,  the  Turkomans,  the 
Kirghis,  Uzbecs,  and  Turks  of  Europe  (the 
Turanian  branch) ;  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Mag- 
yars (the  Ugrian  branch) ;  the  Georgians, 
Circassians,  Ac.  (the  Dioscurian  Mongol- 
idte);  the  Malays,  Negritoes  (native  Aus- 
tralians, Ac.);  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo, Java,  South  Sea  Islands,  &c.  (the  Oce- 
anic Mongolidce);  the  Samoyedes,  Yehi- 
seians,  <fec.,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  (the  Hyperborean  Mongolidce) ;  the 
Japanese,  Coreans,  Kamtchadales  (the  Pen- 
insular ilongolidae) ;  the  Eskimos,  Ame- 
rican Indians,  &c.  (the  American  Mmigul- 
idce);  the  aborigines  of  Hindustan,  Ceylon, 
Cashmere,  &c.  (Indian  Mongolidce). 

Mongolioid  (mon-go'li-oid),  a.  Applied  to 
one  of  Prof.  Huxley's  divisions  of  the  human 
family,  including  not  only  the  brachyceph- 
alic  Tatars,  but  also  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  kindred  peoples. 

Mongoose  (mon'gos),  n.    See  MUNGOOSE. 

Mongooz  (mon'goz),  n.  A  species  of  maki, 
distinguished  by  having  its  tail  of  one  colour 
(not  ringed)  and  by  having  a  band  of  white 
round  the  neck.  See  MAKI. 

Mongrel  (mung'grel),  o.  [From  A.Sax.  men- 
gan,  to  mix,  with  dim.  suffix  as  in  cockerel; 
comp.  mongcorn;  that  is,  mixed  corn  and 
among.]  Of  a  mixed  breed;  of  different 
kinds.  'A  mongrel  dialect.'  Howell.  'Thou 
mongrel,  beef-witted  lord.'  Shak. 

Mongrel  (mung'grel),  n.  Anythingof  amixed 
breed.  '  Greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 
curs.'  Shak. 

His  two  faculties   of  serving-man  and   solicitor 
should  compound  into  one  mongrel.  Milton. 

Mongrelize  (mung/grel-Iz),  v.t.  To  make  a 
mongrel  of;  to  give  a  mongrel  nature  or 
character  to.  'Will  transmit  its  character 
with  prepotent  force  over  a  mongrelucd 
form.'  Darwin. 

Monial  (mo'ni-al),  n.    See  MULIION. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,jo\r,      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  «Aen:  th.  Olin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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1  (mun'ld),  a.    Sune  u  Moneyed. 

Hauler  (mmi'i-er),  n.    State  as  Moneyer. 
Monillfer  (mc-nil'I-fer),  n.     [  L.  nanile,  m 

necklace,  and  /era,  to  bear]    A  speciM  of 


form  jmo-nU'i-fonn), 

a.  [L.  monilt,  a  necklace, 
and  forma,  shape  I  Like  a 
necklace :  u«cd  especially  in 
natural  history,  and  applied 
for  instance  to  the  veMeli  of 
plant!  when  they  consist  of 

•  MriM  of  cell!  united  like 
beadi,  to  the  podi  of  certain 
species  which  are  cylindrical 
and  contracted    at  regular 
intervals,  and  to  the  roots  of 
plant*  when  they  are  formed 
of  series  of  united  tubers. 

Monlmentt  (mon'i-ment),  n. 
( Latin    monttnentum,    from 
moneo,  to  admonish,  j     1.  A 
memorial ;  a  record ;  some-  MoniUform  Root, 
thing  to  preserve  memory. 

•  Ana  be  for  ail  chaste  dame*  an  endless 
moniauat.'  Speiurr.—l  A  mark;  an  image ; 
a  superscription.     'Some  m  round  plates 
withouten  monment'    Spenter. 

Monlmlacen  (mon-im'i-i"se^X  «•  J*  A 
nat  order  of  exogens,  allied  to  Lauracea:, 
mostly  South  American,  bat  a  few  Austra- 
lian and  Mascarene,  and  one  tropical  Asian, 
consisting  of  woody  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  with  fragrant  aromatic  secretions, 
usually  moncecious  flowers,  inareceptacular 
cup,  and  exstipulate  leaves.  The  succulent 
fruit  of  some  of  the  species,  as  the  boldoa 
of  Chili,  is  eaten,  and  its  bark  is  used  for 
tanning.  The  order  comprises  eight  genera 
and  about  forty  known  species. 

Honing  (mo'uinc).  n     A  fine  black  tea. 

Monlours,t  n.  pL  [Fr.  monnoyeur  See 
MONEY  ]  Moneyers;  coiners.  Romaunt 
'if  the  Rom. 

Moniplles  (mon'i-pliz),  n.  (Lit.  many  plies 
or  folds.]  The  third  division  of  the  com- 
plex stomach  -of  rumiuauts ;  the  omasum 
(.Scotch.] 

Honlmht  (mon'ishX  •  t.  [I.  moneo,  to 
remind,  to  admonish.  See  ADMONISH.  ] 
To  admonish ;  to  warn. 

I  write  not  to  hort  airy,  btrt  to  profit  some:  to 
accute  none,  but  to  MMMLT*  such.  sticAaiM. 

Monisher  (mon'ish-cr),  n.  An  odmonUher. 
Johnton. 

Monlshraent  t  (mon'ish-ment),  n.  Admoni- 
tion. Sherwood. 

Monism  (mon'izm).  n.  (Or.  monot.  alone, 
single  )  1.  In  philot.  the  doctrine  which 
holils  that  in  the  universe  there  is  only  one 
form  of  substance  and  of  activity,  only  a 
slnirleelementorprinciplefroiuwhichevery- 
thing  is  developed.  2.  labial.  sameosAfono- 
fjfnesit,  3. 

Monistic  (mon-lsMk),  n.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  monism :  of  or  pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  a  single  source ;  of  or  pertaining  to  or 
Involving  oneness  or  unity.  "The  771011- 
utie  systems  of  thought,  which  try  to  find 
one  central  Idea,  one  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple, which  they  use  for  the  explanation 
of  everything.'  Macinillan't  Mag. 

Monition  (mft-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  monitio, 
monitionit,  from  moneo,  to  remind,  to  ad- 
monish.] 1  Admonition;  warning;  instruc- 
tion given  by  way  of  caution  ;  as,  the  inoni- 
tioiu  of  a  frfend.  •  The  counsels  and  muni. 
tiani  of  reason  Itself.'  Sir  R.  L'Sttrungt.— 
t.  Indication;  Intimation. 

We  hare  no  visible  i*0»trto>ii  of  other  periods, 
loch  «t  we  hare  of  the  dar  by  successive  light  and 
liariuiew.  IfoUtr. 

&  In  civil  late,  a  •nmmmn  or  citation 
WtMrton. 

Monltlve  (mon'i-UvX  a.  Admonitory ;  con- 
veying admonition.  Barrow. 

Monitor  (mou'l-tcr),  n.  (L.,  from  mmuo, 
to  remind,  to  admonish.  See  MUNITION.] 
1.  One  who  warns  of  faults  or  Informs  of 
duty;  an  admonisher;  one  who  gives  advice 
and  Instruction  by  way  of  reproof  or  cau- 
tion; an  admonisher. 


Yo«  mud  tot  b«  a  mniltr  to  the  kit* 

1  A  senior  student  In  a  school  appointed 
to  Instruct  and  look  after  a  junior  division 
•class;  a  pupil  appointed  to  superintend 
•tow  pupils. -S.  A  genus  of  large  lizards, 
belonging  to  the  family  Monitoridn  or  Var- 
th^*i."°  n*mtd  from  the  Popular  belief 

•y  gir*  warning  of  the  approach  of       — ,..„  \~u,u»,  „.,».   UIm.   moniccnw).  a 

S.^EL/'&rS!^''!  *  kind  $1  ""'»"""<       fem»l«  »!».  »«t  properly  signifying  dame, 

"    i         NtoH"p«n>* •-*•  The  popular      mistress,  a  contr.  of  m!,do,ma.  lh,  term 

toraclais of  very  shallow,  semi-sub-       -t«y  being  diminutive,  as  in  donlrey  ]    1.  A 


merged,  heavily-armed  Iron-clad  steam-ves- 
sels. Invented  by  Ericsson,  carrying  on  their 
open  decks  either  one  or  two  revolving  tur- 
rets, each  containing  one  or  more  enormous 
guns,  and  designed  to  combine  the  maxi- 
mum of  gun-power  with  the  minimum  of 
exposure :  so  called  from  the  name  nf  the 
first  vessel  of  the  kind  built  during  tin- 
American  civil  war. 

Monitorial  ( mon -i -to'ri-al ),  o.  1  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  a  monitor  or  moni- 
tors, especially  in  the  scholastic  sense;  con- 
ducted or  carried  on  by  monitors ;  proceed- 
ing from  or  performed  by  monitors;  as,  a 
monitorial  school;  monitorial  system;  mon- 
itorial instruction  ;  monitorial  duties.  — 
2.  Monitory;  admonitory. 
Monltorlally  (mon-i-to'ri-sl-II),  <i<h>.  In  a 
monitorial  manner;  by  monitors ;  after  the 
manner  of  a  monitor. 

Monltoridse  (mon-i-tor'i-deX  n.  pL  The 
monitors, a  family  of  saurian  reptiles,  closely 
allied  to  the  tme  lizards,  being  chiefly  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  the  unimportant  fact 
that  the  abdomen  and  head  are  covered 
with  ordinary  scales,  and  not  with  large 
scuta.  The  tongue  is  protrnsible  and  fleshy, 
like  that  of  the  snake.  The  teeth  are  lodged 
in  a  common  alveolar  groove,  which  has  no 
internal  border;  and  there  are  no  palatal 
teeth.  The  tail  has  a  double  row  of  carin- 
ateti  scales,  and  is  cylindrical  in  the  terres- 
trial forms,  and  compressed  in  those  whose 
habits  ore  aquatic.  The  monitors  are  ex- 
clusively found  in  the  Old  World,  and  are 
the  largest  of  all  the  recent  Lacertilia, 
Called  also  Varanida.  See  MONITOR,  3. 
Monitory  (mon'i-to-ri),  a.  Giving  monition 
or  admonition;  admonitory;  instructing  by 
way  of  caution. 

Losses,    miscarriages,  and    disappointments   are 
monOory  and  instructive.          Sir  X.  L'Eitraitfr. 

— Monitory  letters,  communications  of  warn  - 
ing  and  admonition  sent  from  an  ecclesias- 
tical judge,  upon  information  of  scandal 
and  abuses  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
court. 

Monitory  (mon'i-to-ri),  n.  Admonition; 
warning.  '  The  pope  writ  a  monitory  to 
him.'  Bacon. 

Monltress,  Monitrii  (mon'i-trei.  nion'i- 
trika).  n.  A  female  monitor.  'Thus  far 
our  pretty  and  ingenious  monitrets.'  The 
Student. 

Monk  (uiungk),  n.  (A.  Sax  inonec,  munec, 
from  L.L.  nwiMChux,  Gr.  nttmacho*,  one  who 
lives  alone,  from  monoi,  alone.]  1.  A  man 
who  retires  from  the  ordinary  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  world,  and  devotes  himself  to 
religion ;  one  of  a  community  of  males  in 
habiting  a  monastery,  and  bound  by  vows 
to  celibacy  and  religious  exercises.  Tlie 
first  Christian  monks  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  God  by  solitude,  prayer,  fasting, 
self-denial,  and  mortification.  Afterwards 
changes  took  place,  and  monks  were  divided 
into  three  classes— (1)  Cenobitei,  those  who 
lived  in  common  in  a  monastery  under  a 
single  ruler;  (2)  Anchoret*  or  Eretniteg,  those 
who  lived  in  solitude;  and  (3)  Sarabaita,  or 
monks  living  under  a  relaxed  rule,  and  wan- 
dering in  different  countries,  the  origin  of 
the  mendicant  friar  Originally  all  monks 
were  laymen,  but  after  a  time  the  superiors, 
and  by  degrees  other  members,  were  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders.  —  1  In  printing,  a 
blot,  especially  a  blur  or  stain  from  types 
which  have  been  too  heavily  inked— as  op- 
posed to  a/riar,  which  is  a  white  spot  from 
a  deficiency  of  ink. 

Monk  -  bat  ( mungkOjat).  n.  The  Moloanif 
juinariuti,  a  species  of  bat  found  in  Jamaica, 
the  males  of  which  are  often  found  in  great 
numliers  together. 

Monk-bird  (nmngk'berd),  n.  Same  as  friar- 
bird. 

Monkery  ( mnmrk  'er-i),  n.  L  The  life  of 
monks;  the  monastic  life;  the  practices  of 
monks.  '  Wretched  dead  mediaeval  monk- 
rriei.'  CarlyU.  —  Z.\  A  monastery  or  the 
inhabitants  of  a  monastery.  'Though  he 
have  a  whole  monkery  to  sing  for  him.' 
Latimer.  —  3.  The  country  or  rural  districts; 
also.  In  a  collective  sense,  tramps  or  va- 
grants. '  Thirty  years  on  the  mxmjren/  ' 
Mayhem.  •  The  place  was  well-known  to  the 
mimlctry. '  Mayhem  (Slang.  ] 
Monkey  (mung'ki).  n.  [Formerly  mnnJcit, 
munlrie,  munlcye  (Lemnt,  1570),  the  mon 
being  probably  O  Fr  mmne,  a  monkey.  It 
inonna  (whence  O.It.  dim.  monicchin). 


name  used  in  Its  wider  sense  to  Include  all 
the  qnadrumana,  except  the  lemurs  and 
their  allies  comprised  under  Owen's  section 


Diana  Monkey  (CfrcffttJttcttt  D. 


Strepsirhina.  In  this  sense  it  includes  mon- 
keys proper,  apes,  and  baboons.  In  its 
more  restricted  sense  it  designates  the  long- 
tailed  members  of  the  order.  The  monkeys 
are  distinguished  from  the  apes  by  having 
cheek-pouches,  long  tails,  and  callosities  on 
each  side  of  the  tail  on  the  buttocks.  The 
baboons  ore  distinguished  from  the  mon 
keys  by  the  elongation  of  their  muzzle  and 
shortness  of  their  tails,  and  from  the  apes 


Howling  Monkey  (Afjcttrs  urtitttu). 

by  their  cheek-pouches  and  callosities.  The 
species  of  the  monkey  tribe  are  very  numer- 
ous; many  inhabit  India  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  but  Africa  and  South  America 
furnish  them  in  greater  numbers  and  varie- 
ties. The  riatyrrhine  monkeys,  or  those 
distinguished  by  the  wide  separation  of  their 
nostrils,  are  exclusively  confined  to  South 
America,  and  are  mostly  characterized  by 
their  long  and  prehensile  tails ;  the  Catar- 


Rib-nosed  Baboon  {Cyntcrfhalta  Maimon), 

rhine  monkeys  have  the  nostrils  near  eat-h 
other,  the  tail  wanting,  lonp,  or  short,  an<t 
non-prehensile,  and  they  belon?  to  the  Oltl 
World.  (See  QUADRUMAHA.)  The  term  mon- 
key has  now  ceased  to  he  of  scientific  value. 
2.  A  terra  applied  to  a  boy  or  girl  either  in 
real  or  pretended  disapproval. 

A  little  curly  -headed,  good  -for-noth  ing. 
And  mischief-  mate  ing  monkey  from  his  birth, 


, 

Help  your  companions,  but  don't  talk  religious 
sentiment  to  them  ;  and  serve  the  poor,  but,  for  your 
lives,  you  little  monktys,  don't  preach  to  them. 

Kttskin  (Letter  to  Younf  Gt'rft  >. 

3.  The  name  given  by  workmen  to  a  pile- 


tU».  Or.  fat.  fell:       m..  met.  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move; 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;      Jf,  Sc.  ley. 
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driving  instrument  with  two  handles  raised 
by  pulleys,  and  guided  in  its  descent  so  as 
to  make  it  fall  on  the  head  of  a  pile  ami 
drive  it  into  the  ground :  properly  called  a 
Fixtuca.  Also,  a  sort  of  power-hammer  used 
in  ship-building,  composed  of  a  long  pig  of 
iron  traversing  in  a  groove,  which  is  raised 
by  pulleys,  and  let  fall  on  the  spot  required. 
4  A  sum  of  £500.  [Slang.]  '  A  ' monkey '  at 
least  to  the  credit  side  of  your  own  book 
landed  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half.'  Whytc 
Melville. — To  haoe  or  get  one's  monkey  up, 
to  get  into  a  bad  temper;  to  have  one's 
anger  roused.  [Slang.] 

Monkey-block  ( mungTd-blok ),  n.  liaut. 
(a)  a  small  single  block  strapped  with  a 
swivel,  (b)  A  block  nailed  on  the  topsail- 
yards  of  some  merchantmen,  to  lead  the 
buutlines  through. 

Monkey -boat  (mungTu-bot),  n.  A  half- 
decked,  long,  narrow  boat  used  in  docks 
and  above  bridges  in  the  Thames. 

Monkey-bread  (mung'ki-bred),  n.  The  fruit 
of  Adaitsonia  digitata.  The  fruit  is  a  woody 
capsule, somewhat  likeagourd,  from  Sinches 
to  li  foot  long,  and  internally  divided  into 


Foliage,  Fruit,  and  Flower  of  Monkey-bread  Tree 
(Adanso 


cells  filled  with  a  pulpy  substance  contain- 
ing the  seeds.  The  pulp  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  slightly  acid,  and  is  often  eaten  ;  the 
juice  expressed  from  it  is  valued  as  a  drink 
for  fever  patients.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  and  solitary.  See  BAOBAB. 
Monkey-cup  (mung'ki-kup),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  for  plants  of  the  family  Nepen- 
thacere,  applied  to  them  on  account  of  the 
pitcher-like  bodies  appearing  at  the  apex 
of  the  prolonged  tendril-like  leaf-stalks. 

See  NEraNTHACE.fi. 

Monkey-flower  (mungTci-flou-er),  n.  The 
•jnmmou  uame  of  plants  of  the  genus  Mim- 
nlus. 

Monkeyism  (  mung'lri-izrn  ),  n.  A  resem- 
blance to  a  monkey  in  actions  or  disposition; 
nn  act  like  that  of  a  monkey. 

Monkey-jacket(mung'ki-jak-et),  n.  A  close- 
fitting  jacket,  generally  made  of  some  stout 
material,  as  pilot-cloth,  much  worn  by  sail- 
ors. 

Monkey-pot  (mungld-pot),  n.  The  fruit  of 
Lecythis  Ottaria,  and  other  species  of  Lecy- 
this,  the  most  gigantic  trees  in  the  ancient 
forests  of  Brazil.  It  consists  of  a  hard  cap- 
sule furnished  with  a  lid,  like  a  pot,  con- 
taining nuts  in  its  interior,  of  which  mon- 
keys are  fond  :  hence  its  name.  See  LSCT- 

THIS. 

Monkey-puzzle  (mung'ki-puzT),  n.    The 

popular  name  for  Araitcaria  imbricata.  See 

ARAUCARIA. 
Monkey  -rail  (mungTd-ral),  n.    If  ant  a 

light  rail  raised  about  half  a  foot  above  the 

quarter-rail  of  a  ship. 
Monkey-tail  (mung'ki-tal),  n.     Nant.  a, 

short  round  lever  for  training  carronades, 

and  like  purposes. 
Monkey-wrench  (mung'ki-rensh),  n.    In 

mech.  a  screw-key  with  a  movable  jaw  which 

can  be  adjusted,  by  a  screw  or  wedge,  to 

the  size  of  the  nut  which  it  is  required  to 

turn.     Weale. 
Monk-fish  (mungk'flsh),  n.    Another  name 

for  the  angel-fish  (which  see). 
Monkhood  (mungk'hud),  n.    Character  or 

condition  of  a  monk. 

He  had  left  off  his  monkhood  too,  and  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  them.  Atterbury. 

Monktng  (mungk'ing).  a.  Monkish.  •  Mon- 
asteries and  other  monhing  receptacles^' 
Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Monkish  (mungk'ish),  a.  Like  a  monk,  or 
pertaining  to  monks;  monastic;  ta,monkish 


manners;    monkish   dress;    monkish   soli- 
tude. 

Many  of  the  monkish  failings,  without  their  occa- 
sional beauty  and  simplicity.  Milman. 

Monkishness  (mungk'ish-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  monkish. 

Monkly  (mungkli),  a.    Relating  to  monks; 
monkish.     Dr.  H.  More. 
Monk-seal  (mungk'sel),  n.    A  species  of  seal 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  forming  the 
type  of  the  genus  Pelagius  or  Monachus 
(P.  monachus  or  M.  albiventer).    It  attains 
considerable  size,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  seal  best  known  to  the  ancients. 
Monk's-flower  (mungks'nou-er),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Monachanthus. 
Monk's-hood  (mungksliud),  n.     A  plant  of 
the  genus  Aconitum,  the  A.  Kapellus.    See 
WOLF'S-BANE. 

Monk's -rhubarb  (mungks'ro-barb),  n.  A 
plant,  linnmx  alpinus,  a  species  of  dock. 
See  DOCK. 

Monk's  -  seam  (mungks'sem),  n.  1.  Naut. 
a  seam  made  by  laying  the  selvages  of  sails 
over  each  other,  and  sewing  them  on  both 
sides.— 2.  The  mark  left  on  a  ball  or  bullet 
by  the  mould  at  the  junction  of  its  two 
halves. 

Mono-.    See  MON. 

Monobasic  (mon-o-bas'ik),  a.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  basis,  a  base.  ]  In  chem,  applied 
to  an  acid  which  enters  into  combination 
with  one  equivalent  of  a  base  to  form  a 
neutral  salt,  or  a  salt  containing  one  equi- 
valent of  a  base. 

Monocarp,  Mouocarpon(mon'6-karp,mon- 
o-kar'pon),  n.  [Gr.  monos,  one,  single,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]  In  bat.  a  plant  that  perishes 
after  having  once  borne  fruit;  an  annual 
plant. 

Monocarpic  (mon-o-kar'pik),  a.  Same  as 
Monocarpous. 

Monocarpous  (mon-6-kar'pus),a.  [Gr. monos, 
sole,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot.  producing 
fruit  but  once  in  its  life :  a  term  applied  to 
annual  plants. 

Monocephalous  (mon-o-sefal-us),  a.  Hav- 
ing only  one  head ;  in  bot.  applied  to  fruits 
that  have  but  one  organic  head  or  summit, 
as  the  capsule  of  the  Silene;  also  to  flowers 
disposed  in  umbels. 

Monocephalus  (mon-6-sef'al-us),  n.  pi. 
MonocephaH  (mon-6-sef'al-i).  [Gr.  monos, 
one,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  A  compound 
monster,  characterized  by  having  only  one 
head  but  two  bodies,  which  are  blended 
together  more  or  less  intimately. 

Monoceros  (mon-os'e-ros),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
sole,  and  herds,  a  horn.]  1.  A  one-horned 
creature;  a  unicorn;  a  sea-monster  with  one 
horn,  probably  the  sword  -fish.  'Mighty 
monoceroses  with  immeasured  tayles.'  Spen- 
ser.—2.  The  Unicorn,  a  constellation  of  Hel- 
velius,  surrounded  by  Hydra,  Canis  Major 
Orion,  and  Canis  Minor.  It  contains  thirty- 
eight  stars.  — 3.  In  zool.  a  genus  of  entomos- 
tomata. 

Monocerott  (mon-os'e-rot),  n.  A  one-horned 
creature.  See  MONOCEROS. 

Monochlamydeae(mon'o-kla-mid"e-e),  n.  pi. 
A  sub-class  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  having 
a  single  covering,  that  is,  a  calyx  without 
a  corolla,  or  a  corolla  without  a  calyx. 
Lindley. 


a,  Monochlaraydeous  Flower— Daphne  Mextrntm. 

b.  Perianth  cut  open  to  show  the  single  envelope. 

Monochlamydeous  (mon'o-kla-mid"e-us), 
a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  chlamys,  chla- 
mydos,  a  cloak.]  In  bot.  having  a  single 
covering.  See  MONOCHLAMYDE.S. 

Mouochord  (mon'o-kord),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
sole,  only,  and  chordi,  a  chord.]  In  music, 
a  single  string  stretched  across  a  sound- 
board, and  having  under  it  a  movable  bridge 
that  can  be  shifted  at  pleasure.  By  placing 
under  the  string  a  diagram  of  the  propor- 
tionate lengths  of  string  required  for  the 
production  of  just  intervals,  the  ear  can  be 
trained,  and  experiments  can  be  made. 
The  monochord  was  invented  by  Pythagoras, 


and  Ptolemy  measured  and  proved  all  his 
intervals  by  it. 

Monochromatic  (mon'6-kro-mat"ik),  a. 
[Gr.  monos,  sole,  and  chroma,  colour.]  Con- 
sisting of  one  colour,  or  presenting  rays 
of  light  of  one  colour  only.— Monochromatic 
lamp,  a  lamp  whose  flame  yields  rays  of 
some  one  homogeneous  light,  such  as  when 
a  flame  is  produced  from  the  burning  of  a 
solution  of  common  salt  added  to  spirit  of 
wine.  In  this  flame  yellow  predominates 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  col- 
oured rays;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
objects  viewed  by  this  light  are  all  either 
yellow  or  black,  and  deficient  in  the  tints 
which  they  exhibit  when  seen  by  solar  light, 
or  by  that  of  our  ordinary  combustibles. 

Monochrome  (mon'6-krom),  n.  [Gr.  motion, 
sole,  and  chroma,  colour.]  A  painting  with 
one  single  colour,  but  relieved  by  light  and 
shade. 

Mpnochromy  (mon-ok'r6-mi),n.  [Gr.monot. 
single,  and  chroma,  a  colour.]  The  art  of 
painting  in  a  single  colour. 

Monochronic  (mon-6-kron'ik),o.  [Gr.mcraoj, 
single,  and  chronos,  time.]  Of  one  and  the 
same  time ;  existing  or  happening  at  the 
same  time ;  contemporaneous.  In  geol.  ap- 

Elied  to  organic  remains  which  seem  to 
ave  been  deposited  at  the  same  period. 
Mono  ciliated  (mon-6-siri-at-ed),  a.     [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  JL  cilium,  a  tentacle.] 
Furnished  with  one  cilium. 
Mpnoclinal  (mon-ok'lin-al),  a.    [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  klino,  to  bend.]    In  geol.  applied 
to  strata  that  dip  for  an  indefinite  length  in 
one  direction. 

Monoclinic,  Monoclinate  (mon-6-klin'ik, 
mon-ok'lin-at),  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and 
klino,  to  incline.]  In  mineral,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  system  of  crystallization  in  which 
the  crystals  have  three  unequal  axes,  two 
of  which  intersect  each  other  at  an  oblique 
angle,  and  are  cut  by  the  third  at  right 
angles.  See  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  Called  also 
Monoclinohedric. 

Monoclinohedric  ( mon ' 6-klin-6-hed  " rik ). 
See  MONOCLINIC. 

Mpnoclinous  (mon-ok'lin-ns),  a.  [Gr.  monoi, 
single,  and  Mine,  abed.]  1.  In  bot.  herma- 
phrodite, or  having  both  stamens  and  pistils 
in  the  same  dower.  —  2.  In  geol.  monoclinal 
(which  see). 

Mono-compound  (mon-6-kom'pound),  n. 
In  chem.  a  term  applied  to  compounds  con- 
taining one  atom  of  the  element  or  one 
molecule  of  the  compound  radical  specified, 
as  monochloracetic  acid,  which  contains 
one  atom  of  chlorine ;  monophenylamine, 
which  contains  one  molecule  of  phenyl. 

Mouocotyle  (mon'6-ko-til),  a.  llonocoty- 
ledonous. 

Monocotyledon  (mon-o-kot-i-le'don),  n.  A 
monocotyledouous  plant;  anendogen(which 
see). 

Monocotyledonous  ( mon '  6  -  kot-i-Ie"don- 
us),  a.  In  bot.  having  only  one  seed-lulu; 
or  seminal  leaf,  as  endogenous  plants  have. 

Monocracy  ( mon-ok'ra-si ),  n.  [Gr.  numos, 
sole,  and  trateo,  to  govern.]  Government 
or  rule  by  a  single  person ;  autocracy.  S. 
Smith.  See  MONOCRACY. 

Monocrat  (mon'6-krat),  n.  One  who  governs 
alone. 

Monocular,  Monoculous  (mon-ok'u-ler, 
mon-ok'u-lus),  a.  [Gr.  monos,  sole,  and  L. 
oculus,  an  eye.  ]  1.  Having  one  eye  only.— 
2.  Adapted  to  be  used  with  one  eye  only;  as, 
a  monocular  microscope. 

Mpnoculus  (mon-ok'u-lus),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  L.  oculus,  an  eye.  ]  A  genus  of  en- 
tomostracous  Crustacea,  which  mostly  fre- 
quent stagnant  waters. 

Monodactyloua  (mon-6-dak'til-us),  a.  [Or. 
monos,  single,  and  daktylos,  a  finger.]  Hav- 
ing one  finger  or  toe  only. 

Monodelph,  Monodelphian  (mon'o-delf, 
mon-6-del'fl-an),  n.  A  mammal  belonging 
to  the  sub-class  Monodelphia.  See  MONO- 
DELPHIA. 

Monodelphia,  Monodelphii  (mon-6-del'fi- 
a,  mon-6-del'n-i),  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and 
delphys,  womb.]  One  of  the  three  sub- 
classes into  which  mammals  have  been 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
their  reproductive  organs,  the  other  two 
classes  being  Ornithodelphia  and  Didelphia. 
The  Monodelphia  are  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  the  uterine  enlargements  of  the 
oviducts  coalesce  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
to  form  a  single  uterine  cavity.  The  uterus 
opens  again  into  a  single  vagina,  the  sphinc- 
ter of  whose  aperture  is  always  distinct  from 
that  of  the  rectum.  They  have  no  external 


ch,  oAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     jjob;      n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  tAin;      w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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pouch  or  marsupiiim,  but  bring  forth  their 
young  In  to  complete  a  state  that  they  do 
not  require  such  additional  protection.  Tnlt 
iiib-clatl  corresponds  with  the  division  '''!»• 
cental  '  mammals,  and  Include*  all  the  Mam- 
malia except  the  monotremei  and  marsu- 
pials. //  A.  Nicholton. 

Monodelphlc  (mi.n-6-del'nk).  a.  Applied  to 
ii  mammal  destitute  of  marsupium  or  pouch; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  monodelphia. 

Monodlcal  (mou-od'lk-al),  o.    Pertaining  to 

Monodlmetrlc  (mon'6-dl-met"rik).  a.  (Or. 
mono*  tingle  din,  two,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
sure.] In  cryital.  §ame  as  Dinutric. 


Dr. 


Monogastric  (mon-6-gas'trik).  o.  [Or. 
,°,,w,  single,  and  gaster,  the  belly  or  stom- 
ach ]  Having  but  one  stomach. 

Monogenesls  (mon-6-jen'e-sis).  n  [Or. 
ZSSZ  single,  and  genesi,,  ortgin-J  In  bwl. 
(a)  a  term  used  by  Von  Beneden  to  denote 
direct  development  of  an  embryo  from  a 
parent  similar  to  itself:  opposed  to  meta- 
gfiirtu.  (o)  Used  by  Prof.  A.  Thomson  to 
denote  descent  of  an  individual  from  one 


. 
ilayne.    See  CRYSTALUXJKAi'HY 

MonodUt  (mon'od-lst),  n.  One  who  writes 
or  alngs  a  monody. 

Monodon  (  mon'6-don  ),  n.  [  Or.  mmodatu, 
nwnodonto*,  having  one  tooth  or  thoot— 
monot,  alone,  single,  and  odout,  odontot,  a 
tooth.]  The  tea-unicorn  or  narwhal  (Jr. 
moiwwro-t),  family  Delpmnida:  a  cetaceous 
mammal,  which  has  a  remarkable  horn-like 
tusk  projecting  from  It*  head.  There  is  a 
rudiment  of  another  tu»k,  hut  only  one  of 
them  Is  usually  developed.  Its  usual  size 
Is  from  16  to  20  feet. 

Monodonta  (mon-6-don'ta),  n.  [See  MONO- 
DOM  ]  A  genus  of  mollusc*  inhabiting  a 
pyramidal  shell,  the  lip*  disunited  at  the 
upper  part,  the  left  having  a  tooth-like  pro- 
cess, from  which  the  name  is  derived. 

Monodrama,  Monodrame  (mon'6-drs-ma, 
mon'6-drim),  n.  [Or.  monot,  tingle,  and 
drama,  a  drama.)  A  dramatic  performance 
by  a  single  person. 

Monodramatlc  (mon'6-dra-mat"ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  monodrama.  Smart. 

Monody  (mon'6-di),  71,  [Or.  monodia—  mow*. 
sole,  and  6dl,  a  song.]  A  mournful  kind  of 
song,  In  which  a  single  mourner  is  supposed 
to  give  vent  to  his  grief. 

It  it  called  a  ntettedy,  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing a  mournful  or  funeral  song  sun*  by  a  single  per- 
ton.  «/.  ffn«m. 

Monodynamlc(mon'6-di-nam"ik),  a.  [Or. 
moiua,  one,  and  dynamis,  power.)  Having 
but  one  power,  capacity,  or  talent. 

Monodfnamit  men.  men  of  a  tingle  talent,  are 
rarely  misapprehended.  D*  Qnittcey. 

MonoBCla  (mon-e'thi-a).  n.  [Or.  mono*,  one, 
and  oilria,  oilcot,  a  house.)  The 
twenty  first  class  of  plants  In  the 
artificial  system  of  Linnaeus.  In 
this  class  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  In  separate  flowers  on  the  same 
plant,  a*  in  the  Aracew.  The  cut 
show*  part  of  inflorescence  of 
Arum  macitlatum:  a,  stamens; 
b.  pistils. 

Monceclan  (mon-e'shi-auX  n.  A 
monoecious  plant. 

Monoecious,  Monoeclan  (mon-c'- 
ahus.  mon-e'shi-an),  a.  1.  In  bot. 
having  male  flowers  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  individual 
plant—  2.  In  zoof.  applied  to  an 
animal  having  both  male  and  fe- 
male organs  of  reproduction  united 
in  the  same  individual:  opposed  to 
diaccimu.  MonoecU. 

Monogam  (mon'6-gamX  n.     [Or. 
monot,  sole,  and  gamut,  marriage  )    In  but. 
a  plant  that  has  a  simple  flower,  though  the 
anthers  are  united. 

Monogamlc  (mon-6-gam'ik).  a.  1.  In  bat. 
having  flowers  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
not  collected  in  a  head.  -  2.  Same  as  JsTono- 
rjamoiu. 

Monogamist  (mo-nog'a-mist).  n.  1.  One 
who  upholds  monogamy  or  the  practice  of 
marrying  only  once. 

1  valued  myself  upon  being  a  strict  mtinopamtst. 
GottUmith. 

2  One  who  ha*  a  tingle  wife,  as  opposed  to 
a  bitjamift  or  polygamut. 

Monogamous  (mo-nog'a-mus).  a.  1.  Up- 
holding monogamy,  or  the  practice  of  mar- 
rying only  once.  —  2.  Marrying  only  one  at  a 
time:  opposed  to  bigamout  or  polygamous  ; 
at,  a  monogammu  tribe.—  3.  In  toot,  having 
only  one  mate;  living  in  pain;  a*,  a  mono- 
yammu  family  of  bird*.  -4.  In  bat.  tame  as 
tlonoyamic 

Monogamy  (mo-nog'a-ml),  n.    [See  above.) 

1.  The  practice  of  marrying  only  once,  or 
the  principle  which  upholds  that  practice; 
the  principle  that  forbids  a  second  marriage 
aft-  r  the  death  of  a  first  husband  or  wife. 

2.  The  marrying  of  only  one  at  a  time:  op- 
potad  to  bigamy  or  polygamy  —8.  In  zoof. 
the  baring  only  one  mate  ;  the  practice  of 
living  In  pairs 


like  formed  of  a  single  stone,  generally 
applied  to  such  only  a*  are  noted  for  their 
magnitude,  as  the  obelisks  and  columns  of 
Egypt. 

Monolithic,  Monolithal  (mon-6-lith'ik, 
mon-6-llth'al),  o.    Formed  of  a  single  stone; 
consisting  of  monoliths. 
Monologlst  (mon-ol'o-jUt),  n.    [Gr.  monot, 
sole, and  it/i/os,  from  lego,  to  speak. )  One  who 

soliloquizes;  one  who  monopolizes  conver- 

mreiit  form'con'taining  both  the  sperm  cell       tation.    De  Quincey. 
and    the  germ  cell,  or  male  and   female     Monologue  (mon'o-log),  n.    [Fr.  monologiu, 
narcnt  principle*.    Braiule  <t  Cox.    (c)  De-       from  Gr.  monot,  sole    and  logos,  speech.) 
Bd  by  Haeckel  to  mean  development  of      That  which  is  spoken  by  one  penon  alone; 

, . ,i..»ia  I    especially,  (o)  a  dramatic  soliloquy,    (b)  A 

long  speech  or  dissertation  uttered  by  one 
person  in  company. 

He  sate  at  the  feet  of  the  teacher  and  listened 
with  much  apparent  interest  to  monologues,  not  one- 
fiuh  part  of  which  he  could  anyways  understand. 
H-.  Black. 

Monology  (mo-nol'o-ji),  n.  The  act  or  habit 
of  indulging  in  monologues,  or  of  monopol- 


ne 

all  the  beings  in  the  universe  from  a  single 
cell.    See  extract  under  HONOQENETIO. 
Monogenetlc  (  mon-6-Je-net'ik  ),  a.    Of  or 
relating  to  monogenesis  (which  see). 

There  are.  indeed.  t«o  schools  of  physiologists,  the 
polygenetic  and  the  mortO£tnetif,  the  former  admit* 
ting  from  the  beginning  a  variety  of  primitive  cells. 
the  latter  postulating  but  one  cell,  as  the  source  of 
all  being  But  it  is  clear  that  the  HMflnsNtw 
school  is  becoming  more  and  more  powerful.  Mr. 
Darwin  as  we  saw,  was  satisfied  with  admitting  four 
or  five  beginnings  for  plants,  and  the  same  number 
for  animals.  But  his  position  has  become  almost 
untenable,  and  his  most  ardent  disciple.  Professor 
Haeckel.  treats  his  master's  hesitation  on  this  point 
with  ill-disguised  contempt.  One  little  cell  is  all  that 
he  wants  to  explain  the  universe,  and  he  boldly 
claims  for  his  primordial  Moneres,  the  ancestor  of 
plants  and  animals  and  men.  a  self-generating  power, 
the  to-called  gtntratio  ipontanea  or  traitivexa. 

Max  Miiller. 

Monogeny  (  mo-noj'e-ni  \  n.  (Or.  monos, 
alone,  single,  andpenon,  race,  species.)  The 
doctrine  that  the  human  race  ha*  sprung 
from  a  single  species  ;  the  essential  specific 
unity  of  the  human  species. 
Monogram  (mon'6-gram),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
sole,  and  gramma,  letter.  ]  1.  1  One  charac- 
ter in  writing.  B.  Jonton.  —  2.  A  character 
or  cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more 
letters  interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation 
of  a  name,  used  for  instance  on  seals,  trin- 
kets, letter  paper  and  envelopes,  Ac.  ,  or  em- 
ployed by  printers,  painters,  and  engravers 
a*  a  means  of  distinguishing  their  works.  — 
3.t  A  picture  drawn  in  lines  without  colour; 
a  sketch.  Hammond. 

Monogrammal  (mon'6-gram-al),  a.  Same 
a*  Monogrammic. 

Monogrammic,  Monogrammatic  (mon- 
6-grain'ik,   mon'6-Kram-mat"ik),  a.     In  the 
style  or  manner  of  a  monogram;  pertaining 
to  monograms. 
Monogrammous  (mon-6-gram'us),  a.  Same 

n8    M"ll»'!"l  IK  lliif. 

Monograph  (mon'o-graf).  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  yraphf,  description.)  An  account 
or  description  of  a  single  thing  or  class  of 
things;  as,  a  monograph  »n  violets  in  botany; 
a  monograph  on  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

Monograph  (  mon'6-graf  ),  v  t.  To  write  or 
produce  a  monograph  on.  [Rare.] 

Messrs.  Sowerby  have  monographed  'the  genus  and 
figured  all  the  species.  Treat.  ff/JVat.  Hist. 

Monographer  (mon-og'ra-fer),  n.    A  writer 

of  monographs. 
Monographic,   Monographlcal  (mon-o- 

graf'lK,  mon-6-graf'ik-al  ),  a.     1.  Pertaining 

to  a  monograph.  —  2.  Drawn  in  lines  with- 

out colours. 
Monographically  (mon-o-graf'ik-al-li),  adv. 

In  the  manner  or  form  of  a  monograph. 
Monographist  (mon-og'ra-nit).  ».    One  who 

writes  a  monograph, 
Monographous  (mon  -og'raf-us),  o.    Mono- 

graphic. 
Monography  (mon-og'ra-fl),  n.    [Gr.  mono*, 

sole,  and  graphv,  to  describe.)    1.  A  deline- 

ation in  lines  without  colours  being  used  ; 

an  outline  sketch.—  2.  t  A  monograph. 
Monogyn  (mon'6-jin),  n.    [Gr.  mono*,  sole, 

and  <j!m>',  a  female.  )    In  bot.  a  plant  having 

only  one  style  or  stigma. 
Monogynla  (mon-6-jin'i-a),  n.     In  bot. 

the  name  of  the  first  order  in  each  of  the 

first  thirteen  classes  in  the  Linnajan  system, 

comprehending  such  plant*  at  have  only 

one  pistil  or  stigma  in  a  flower. 
Monogynlan,  Monogynous  (mon-6-jin'l- 

an,  nio-nnj'in-us).  a.  Pertaining  to  the  order 

monogynia;  having  only  one  style  or  stig- 

ma. 
Monogynceclal  (mon'6-ji-ne"sl-al),  o.    (Gr. 

mono,  single,  gynf,  a  woman,  a  female,  and 

oiWa,  a  house.]    In  bot.  applied  to  simple 

fruits  formed  by  the  pUtll  of  one  flower. 
Monohemerous  (mon-5-hem'er-us).  a.  [Or. 

monot,  one,  and  hnnrra,  a  day.  ]    In  med. 

lasting  or  existing  only  one  day. 
Monolcous  (mon-ofkusX  "      In  bot.  and 

zool.  same  as  Motueciout. 
Monolith  (mon'6-Uth),n    [Or.  mono*,  slnijle, 

and  liiliot.  u  stone  ]  A  pillar,  column,  ana  the 


izing  conversation  by  long  narratives  or 
dissertations;  the  habit  of  soliloquizing. 

It  was  not  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Coleridge 
persisted  in  tnonolo^y  through  his  whole  life. 

ne  tjnincey. 

Monomachist  (mon-om'a-kist),  n.  One  who 
fights  in  single  combat;  a  duellist.  [Rare.] 

Monomachy,  Monomachia  (mon-om'a-ki, 
mon-6-ma'ki-a),7i.  [Or.  monomachia — 7)10710*, 
sole,  and  mache,  combat.)  A  duel;  a  single 
combat.  'This  monomachy  lasted  not.' 
Jleywood.  [Rare.] 

Monomane  (mon'6-man),  n.  One  afflicted 
with  monomania;  a  monomaniac.  (Rare.) 

Monomania  (mon-6-ma'ni-a),  71.  [L. ,  from 
Or.  monos,  single,  and  mania,  madness,  from 
mainomai,  to  rage.)  The  name  given  to 
that  form  of  mania  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one  idea,  or  is  ir- 
rational on  one  subject  only. 

Esquirol  arranged  all  mental  diseases  into — 1st. 
Mania,  general  delirium,  and,  3d.  Monomania,  par- 
tial delirium.  Copland. 

Monomaniac  (mon-6-ma'nl-ak),  n.  A  per- 
son affected  by  monomania. 

Monomaniac,  Monpmanlacal(mon-6-ma'- 
ni-ak,  mon'6-ma-ui"ak-al),  a.  1.  Affected 
with  monomania  or  partial  derangement  of 
intellect.— 2.  Pertaining  to  monomania;  re- 
sulting from  monomania.  '  M onomaniacal 
ideas.'  Dr.  Forbes  Winsslow. 

Monome  (moii'om),  n.    Same  as  Monomial. 

Mpnomera  (mo-nom'e-ra),  71.  [Gr.  monot, 
single,  and  meros,  a  part.  ]  A  section  of  hom- 
opterous  insects,  in  which  the  tarsi  have 
only  one  joint,  as  in  the  Coccidre. 

Monomerosomata(mon'6-mer-6-s6m"a-ta), 
71.  pi.  [Gr.  monos,  one,  meros,  a  part,  and 
soma,  nOmatos,  a  body.]  An  order  of  arach- 
nidans,  whose  members  possess  an  unseg- 
mented  abdomen,  which  is  fused  with  the 
cephalothorax  into  a  single  mass.  Respir- 
ation is  effected  by  trachea;.  Most  of  the 
order  are  parasitic,  and  the  most  familiar 
are  the  mites  and  ticks.  See  ACAKIUA. 

Monometallic  (mon'6-me-tal'ik),  o.  Per- 
taining to  monometallism. 

Monometallism  (mon-6-met'al-izm),  n. 
The  fact  of  having  only  one  metal  as  a 
standard  in  the  coinage  of  a  country : 
theory  or  belief  in  the  advantages  of  a  single 
metallic  standard. 

Monometalllst  (mon-6-met'al-ist),  7*.  A 
supporter  of  monometallism. 

Monometer  (mo-nom'et-er),  n.  [Or.  monoe. 
single,  and  metron,  measure.)  A  rhythmi- 
cal series,  consisting  of  a  single  metre. 

Monometric  (mon-6-met'rik),o.  Inmineral. 
a  term  applied  fo  crystals  with  the  axes 
equal  or  of  one  kind,  as  the  cube,  octahe- 
dron, and  dodecahedron. 

Monometrical  (mon-6-met'rik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  mouometers; 
containing  only  one  metre. 

Monomial  ( mo-no'mi-a) ),  n.  [Gr.  mono*, 
sole,  and  onoma,  a  name.)  In  alg.  an  ex- 
pression or  quantity  consisting  of  a  single 
term,  unconnected  with  any  other  by  the 
signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  equality,  or 
inequality. 

Monomial  (mo-no'mi-al),  a.  In  alg.  con- 
sisting of  only  one  term  or  letter. 

Monomorphous  (mon-o-morTus),  a.  [Or. 
monos,  single, and morphe, form.)  Of  asintrle 
form :  applied  to  certain  neuropterous  in- 
sects which,  in  their  larva  state,  are  similar 
in  form  to  the  perfect  insect,  though  wing- 
less. 

Monomphalus  (mon-om'fa-lus),  n.  pi  Mon- 
omphali  (mon-om'fa-li).  [Or.  7nonos,  one, 
and  omphalott,  the  navel.)  A  kind  of  donUr 
mon*ter*,characterized  chiefly  by  the  almost 
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complete  union  of  two  individuals  by  means 

of  a  common  umbilicus 
Monomyaria  (mon'6-mi-a"ri-a),  n.  pi.    [Gr. 

munas'.alone.single.and 

mys,  myos,  a  muscle.] 

A  group  of   the  mol- 

lusca,     consisting     of 

those    bivalves    whose 

shell    is   closed    by    a 

single  adductormuscle, 

as  in  the  oyster  and  the 

pecten. 
Monomyarian,Mono- 

myary  (mon'6-mi-a"- 

ri-an,  mon-6-mi'a-ri),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

order  Monomyaria. 
Monomyarian,  Mono- 

myary  (mon'6-mi-a"- 

ri-an,  mou-6-mi'a-ri),  n. 

A  bivalve  of  the  order         Monomyaria. 

Monomyaria.  0>  Impression  of  the 

MOnOOUSlOUS,    MOnO-  single  adductor  muscle. 

ousian    ( mon-6-ou'si- 
us,  mon-6-ou'si-an),  a.  [Gr.  monos,  one,  and 
ousia,  nature,  essence.]    Having  identically 
the  same  nature  or  essence. 

Monopathic  (mon-6-path'ik),  a.  In  med. 
applied  to  a  disorder  or  affection  in  which 
only  one  organ  or  function  is  disordered; 
as,  monomania  is  a  monopathic  affection. 

Monopathy  (mo-nop'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
sole,  and  patheia,  suffering.]  1.  Solitary 
suffering  or  sensibility.  Whitlock.  —  2.  In 
path,  a  disease,  disorder,  or  affection  in 
which  only  one  organ  or  function  is  dis- 
ordered :  applied  to  melancholy  or  mono- 
mania. 

Monopersonal  (mon-6-per'son-al),  a.  [Gr. 
nwnott,  single,  and  L.  persona,  a  person.] 
Having  but  one  person:  used  in  theology. 

Monopetalous  (mon-6-pet'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  only,  and  petalon, 
flower-leaf.]  In  bot.  having 
the  petals  united  together 
into  one  piece  by  their 
edges;  gamopetalous. 

Mo'nophanous  (mo-nof- 
an  -  us ),  a.  [  Gr.  monox. 
single,  and  phaino,  to  ap- 
pear.]  Having  a  similar  ap- 
pearance to  something  else; 
resembling  each  other. 
[Rare.] 

Monophonic   (mon-6-fon'- 
ik),  a.    In  music,  applied  to 
a  composition  having  but  one  part;  single- 
voiced. 

Monophthong  (mon'  of  -thong),  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  sole,  and  phthongos,  sound.]  1.  A 
simple  vowel-sound.— 2.  A  combination  of 
two  written  vowels  pronounced  as  one. 

Mpnophthongal  (mon-of-thong'gal),a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  pertaining  to  a  simple  vowel- 
sound. 

Monophyletlc  (mon'6-fl-let"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  phyle,  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a 
family.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  single  family. 
—Monophyletic  hypothesis,  that  biological 
hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  different 
families  of  organisms  are  derived  from  a 
single  primordial  form;  monogenetic  hypo- 
thesis. 

Monophyllous  (mo-nofil-us),  a.  [Gr.monos, 
sole,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  having 
one  leaf  only,  or  formed  of  one  leaf. 

Monophyodont  (mon-6-fi'o-dont),  n.  [Gr. 
monos ,  single,  phyd,  to  generate,  and  odous, 
a  tooth.]  A  term  applied  to  those  mammals 
in  which  only  a  single  set  of  teeth  is  ever 
developed.  The  sloths,  armadillos,  orycter- 
opus,  ornithorhynchus,  and  the  true  cetacea 
are  examples.  All  other  mammals  generate 
two  sets,  the  first  deciduous,  the  second  per- 
manent. 

Monophysite  (mo-nof'i-sit),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
only,  and  physis,  nature.]  One  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  condemned  for  the  same  heresy 
with  Eutyches,  A.D.  451.  They  maintained 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  nature — that 
the  human  and  divine  nature  were  so  united 
as  to  form  one  nature  only. 

Monophysitical  (mon'6-fi-sit"ik-al),  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  Monophysites  or  their  doctrines. 

Monopleurobranchian.  ( mon '  6  -  piu '  ro- 
brang"ki-anj,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  pleura, 
the  side,  and  branchia,  gills.  ]  One  of  a  tribe 
of  the  opisthobranchiate  order  of  gastero- 
pods,  the  Tectibranchs  of  Cuvier,  including 
Tornatella,  Bullsea,  Ac.,  in  which  the  gill  is 
only  on  one  side,  covered  by  the  mantle,  and 
not  al  ways  by  a  shell.  De  Blainville  erected 
them  into  an  order. 


Mpnopnoa  (mon-op'no-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  pnoe,  breath.]  A  subdivision  of 
reptiles,  including  all  those  that  do  not  live 
in  the  water.  Owen. 

Monopody  (mo-nop'o-di),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  monos, 
one,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  In  pros,  a 
measure  consisting  of  but  one  foot. 

Monopolert  (mo-nop'ol-er),  n.  A  monopo- 
list. Sherwood. 

Monopolist,  Monopolizer  (mo-nop'ol-ist, 
mo-nop'ol-iz-er),7i.  1.  One  that  monopolizes 
or  possesses  a  monopoly ;  one  who  has  ex- 
clusive command  of  any  branch  of  trade  or 
article  of  production;  one  who  buys  up  the 
whole  of  a  commodity  in  market  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  at  an  advanced  price ; 
one  who  has  a  license  or  privilege  granted 
by  authority  for  the  sole  buying  or  selling 
of  any  commodity.— 2.  One  who  obtains  or 
assumes  anything  to  the  exclusion  of  others; 
as,  a  monopolist  of  advantages ;  a  monopo- 
lizer of  conversation. 

Monopolitant  (mon-o-pol'i-tan),  n.  A  mon- 
opolist. ' Project-  seeking  monopolitan.' 
John  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Monopolize,  Monopolise  (mo-nop'ol-Iz), 
v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  monopolized;  ppr.  monopo- 
lizing. [Fr.  monopoliser,  from  Gr.  monos, 
sole,  and  poled,  to  sell.]  1.  To  obtain  a  mo- 
nopoly of;  to  have  full  command  of  for  trade 
purposes ;  as,  to  monopolize  all  the  corn  in 
a  district;  to  monopolize  the  India  or  Levant 
trade. — 2.  To  obtain  or  engross  the  whole 
of;  to  assume  exclusive  possession  of.  'As 
if  this  age  had  monopolized  all  goodness  to 
itself.'  Fuller.  'Jews,  who  almost  mono- 
polise the  professional  chairs  of  Germany.' 
Disraeli. 

Monopoly  (mo-nop'o-li),  n.  [Fr.  monopole, 
L.  monopolium,  Gr.  monopolia.  See  MO- 
NOPOLIZE.] 1.  An  exclusive  trading  privi- 
lege; the  sole  right  or  power  of  selling  some- 
thing, or  full  command  over  the  sale  of  it ; 
an  exclusive  right  or  power  of  trading  in 
something  or  with  some  country ;  a  grant 
from  the  crown,  or  other  competent  author- 
ity, conveying  to  some  one  individual,  or 
number  of  individuals,  the  sole  right  of 
buying,  selling,  making,  importing,  export- 
ing, &c. ,  some  one  commodity  or  set  of  com- 
modities. Thus  in  India  the  trade  in  opium 
is  a  government  monopoly,  all  the  opium 
grown  being  sold  to  the  government,  which 
derives  a  large  revenue  from  re-selling  it ; 
patents  for  inventions  grant  monopolies  to 
the  patentees ;  and  one  who  buys  up  the 
whole  of  a  commodity  in  the  market  is  said 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  it. 

He  thinks  he  can  never  trade  to  his  advantage 
unless  he  can  have  the  monopoly  of  everything'  he 
values.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  the  subject  of  a  monopoly; 
as,  in  India  opium  is  a  monopoly,— 3.  The 
possession  or  assumption  of  anything  to  the 
exclusion  of  others. 


Jonson 
quainted 


who,  by  studying  Horace,  had   been  ac- 


ith  the  rules,  yet  seemed  to  envy  to  pos- 
:y  that  knowledge,  and  to  make  a  monopoly  of 
his  learning.  Drydtn. 

Monopolylogue  (mon-6-pol'Mog),  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  polys,  many,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] An  entertainment,  in  which  a 
single  actor  sustains  many  characters. 
Brande. 

Monopteral  (mo-nop'ter-al),  a.  In  arch. 
formed  as  a  monopteron. 

Monopteral  (mo-nop'ter-al),  n.  In  arch,  a 
monopteron. 

Monopteron,  Monop- 
teros  (mo-nop'ter-on, 
mo-nop'ter-os),  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  one,  or  single, 
and pteron, awing.]  In 
arch,  a  species  of  tem- 
ple without  walls,  and 
composed  of  columns 
arranged  in  acircle  and 
supporting  a  cupola  or 
a  conical  roof.  Called" 
also  Monopteral. 


Plan  of  Monopteron, 


Monoptote  (mp-nop'tot),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
only,  and  ptdsis,  case.]  In  gram,  a  noun 
having  only  one  oblique  case-ending. 

MonopyrenouB  (mon-o-pl-re'nus),  a.  [Gr. 
monos.,  one,  and  pyren,  a  stone  or  kernel.] 
In  bot.  having  but  one  kernel  or  stone. 

Monorganic  (mon-or-gan'ik),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  affecting  one  organ,  or  set  of  organs. 

Monorhyme  (mon'6-rim),  n.  [Gr.  wonos, 
and  rhythmos,  measure.]  A  composition  in 
verse,  in  which  all  the  lines  end  with  the 
same  rhyme. 

Monosepalous  (mon-6-sep'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
monos,  one,  and  E.  sepal,  the  leaf  of  a  calyx.  ] 


In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  the  calyx  of  a 
flower  when  the  sepals  which  compose  it 
are  united  by  their  edges: 
the  pink,  convolvulus,  Ac., 
are  examples.     Called  also 
Gamosepalous. 
Monosperm  (mon'6- sperm), 
11.      A    plant  of    one  seed 
only. 

Monos-permous     ( mou  -  6  - 
spernrus),  a.     [Gr.    mono*, 
only,  and  sperma,  seed.  ]    In 
bot.  having  one  seed  only. 
Monospherical  (mon-6-sfe'- 
rik-al),  a.   [Gr.  monos,  single, 
and  E.  spherical  (which  see).  ] 
Consisting  of  or   having  a 
single  sphere. 
Monosepalous.    Monostachous  ( mo-nos'ta- 
kus),  a.    [Gr.  monos,  single, 
and  stachys,  an  ear  of  corn.]   In  bot.  having 
!    one  spike. 

Monostich  (mon'6-stik),  n.    [Gr.  monosti- 
I    chon—  monos,  only,  and  stichos,  a  verse.]    A 
1    poem  consisting  of  one  verse  only. 
Monostrophe  (mon-os'tro-fe),  n.    [See  be- 
low.]   A  metrical  composition  having  only 
one  strophe. 

Monostrophic  (mon-o-strof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  mo- 
nostrophos,  having  one  strophe— mono*,  sin- 
gle, and  strophe,  strophe.]  Having  one 
strophe  only;  not  varied  in  measure;  written 
in  unvaried  measure. 

Mpnostyle(mon'o-stil),  a.  [Gr.  monos,  alone, 
single,  and  stylos,  a  pillar.]  In  arch,  (a)  a 
term  applied  to  the  pillars  of  mediaeval 
architecture  when  they  consist  of  a  single 
shaft,  in  distinction  to  Polystyle,  compound 
pillars,  made  up  of  a  group  of  shafts.  (6)  Ap- 
plied to  a  building  which  is  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture  throughout.  Oxford 
Glossary. 

Monosyllabic  (mon'6-sil-ab"ik),  a.  [See  MON- 
OSYLLABLE.] 1.  Consisting  of  one  syllable; 
as,  a  monosyllabic  word.  —  2.  Consisting  of 
words  of  one  syllable ;  as,  a  monosyllabic 
verse.—  Monosyllabic  languages,  a  division 
or  class  of  languages  in  which  each  word  is 
a  simple,  uninttected  root.  The  monosylla- 
bic languages  are  the  Chinese,  Cochin-Chin- 
ese, Siamese,.  Burmese,  Tibetan,  and  the 
tongues  of  several  inferior  tribes.  See  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

Monosyllabism  (mon'o-sil-ab-izmV  n.    A 

predominance  of  monosyllables.  JEclec.  Rev. 

Monosyllable  (mon'o-sil-a-bl),n.  [Gr.monos, 

only,  and  syllabe,  a  syllable.]    A  word  of 

one  syllable. 

Monosyllable  (mon'6-sil-a-bl),  v.t.  To  ex- 
press in,  or  reduce  to,  one  syllable.  [Hare.] 

Nine  tailors,  if  rightly  spelled, 

Into  one  man  are  monosyllabled.      Clea-veland. 

Monotessaron  (mon-6-tes'sa-ron),  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  tessares,  four.]  A  scrip- 
tural narrative  prepared  from  a  collation  of 
the  four  evangelists;  a  harmony  of  the  four 
evangels. 

Monothalaman  (mon-6-thal'a-man),  n.  In 
zool.  a  univalve  shell  which  has  but  one 
chamber  or  cell. 

Monothalamous(mon-6-thal'a-mus),a.  [Gr. 
monos,  single,  and  thalamos,  a  chamber.] 
In  zool.  a  term  applied  to  shells  whose 
chamber  is  undivided  by  partitions;  uni- 
locular:  used  specially  with  reference  to  the 
rhizopods. 

Monothecal  (mon-6-the'kal),  a.  In  bot.  hav- 
ing only  one  loculament. 

Monotheism  (mon'o-the-izm),  n.  [Gr.monos, 
only,  and  Theos,  God.]  The  doctrine  or  be- 
lief of  the  existence  of  one  God  only. 

Moiiotheist  (mon'6-the-iat),  n.  One  who 
believes  in  one  God  only. 

Monotheistic  (mon'o-the-ist"ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  monotheism. 

Monothelism  (mo-noth'el-izm),  n.  Same  as 
Monothelitism. 

Monothelite  (mo-noth'e-llt),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
one,  and  theles is, \vi\\.]  A  believer  in  mono- 
thelitism. 

Monothelitic  (mon'6-the-lit"ik),  a.    Of  or 

Sertaining  to  the  Monothelites,  or  their 
octrine. 

Monothelitism  (mo-noth'e-llt-izm),  n.  A 
branch  of  the  Monophysitical  heresy,  which 
asserted  that  after  the  incarnation  Chribt 
had  but  one  will. 

Monotomous  (mo-not'o-mus),  a.  [Gr.  mo- 
nos, single,  and  tom£,  a  cutting,  from  temno, 
to  cut.]  In  mineral,  having  its  cleavage 
distinct  only  in  a  single  direction. 

Monotone  (mon'6-ton),  n.  [See  MONOTONY.] 
1.  In  rhet.  a  sameness  of  sound,  or  the  utter- 
ance of  successive  syllables  on  one  unvaried 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,.?ob;      n,  Fr.  to?i;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  u-Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


JfONOTONIC 


MONTANIC 


key.  wltboot  inflection  or  cadence.-!  Mo- 
notony or  sameness  of  style  in  writing  or 
•IHialcTnr  '  The  sentimental  monotone  of 
lUcpbwion'iOuian.'  Pro/  Blackie. 

He  •rrfcah'i  of  fearful  MMSCMS  ,  .  .  in  the  same 
mfiutmt  at  upmstoo.  *"•  SrT- 

8.  In  mutie,  a  found  never  varied;  a  aingle 
tone  or  key. 

Monotonlc,  Monotonlcal  (mon-6-ton'ik. 
mon-6-ton'lk-alx  o.  Monotonous.  [Rare.) 

We  *o«ld  mo<  be  tailed  to  deep  by  the  tenitli of  a 
mjm^ridnif  dvctmnatiaB.  {  iiriurfitia 

Monotonous  <mo  nofnn  «M.  ./  rh.ira.  t.  r 
lze<l  by  monotony ;  continued  in  the  same 
tone  without  inflection  or  cadence;  unvaried 
Intone.  'MontUnurut  modulation.'  T.  War- 
ton. 

Then  came  silence,  then  a  voice. 

Ufnftfnttu  and  hollow  like  a  ghost  «.     Tennyson 

Monotonously  (mo-not'on-us-11),  ado.  In  a 
monotonous  manner;  with  one  uniform 
tone;  without  Inflection  of  voice. 

Monotonoumess  (mo-not'on-us-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  monotonous; 
monotony;  irksomenets  or  dreary  sameness. 

Monotony  (mo-not'on-i),  n.  [Or.  numatonia 
-monat,  sole,  and  tones,  sound.]  1.  Uni- 
formity of  tone  or  sound;  want  of  inflections 
of  voice  in  speaking  or  reading;  want  of 
cadence  or  modulation.  •  Multiplying  the 
same  final  sound  to  the  most  tedious  mono- 
tony.' T.  Warutn.—  2,  Uniformity;  same- 
ness; want  of  variety. 

At  tea  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  a{  the 
surrounding;  expanse  attracts  attention.    W.  Irving. 

Monotremata  (mon-6-trem'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
inonos,  alone,  and  trtma,  an  aperture,  from 
trad,  tetrauu,  to  pierce  through.  ]  The  low- 
eat  sub-class  of  mammals,  baring  only  one 
common  cloacal  outlet  for  the  fasces  and 
the  products  of  the  urinary  and  generative 
organs.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  others  re- 
sembling birds.  The  jaws  have  no  teeth,  at 
moat  having  horny  plates  which  serve  the 
same  purpose.  There  are  no  external  ears. 
Two  Australian  genera,  Ornithorhynchus  or 
Platypus  and  Echidna,  constitute  this  order. 
The  Monotremata  constitute  the  division 
Omithodelphia. 

Monotrematous  (mon-6-trem'a-tus),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  Monotremata;  characteristic 
of  the  Monotremata;  as,  monotrtmatmu 
peculiarities. 

Monotreme  (mon'6-trem),  n.  A  member  of 
the  order  Monotremata  (which  see). 

Monotrlglyph  (mon-o-tri'glif),  n.  [Gr.  mo- 
not,  single;  and  triylyph.  ]  In  arch.,  the  in- 


Monotriglyph. — Roman  Doric. 
m  m.  Metopes.    //,  Triglyphs. 

tercolumniation  of  the  Doric  order  which 
embraces  one  triglyph  and  two  metopes  in 
the  entablature  above  the  space  between 
two  columns. 

Monotropa  (mo-not'ro-pa),  n.  [Gr.  mono, 
alone,  and  tropi,  a  turning,  because  the 
flowers  are  turned  one  way.]  A  genus  of 
plants  which  gives  Its  name  to  the  nat  order 
Monotropacett,  composed  of  monopetalous, 
exogenous,  parasitical  plants,  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  only 
European  species  is  Monotropa  Ilypopitys, 
called  in  England  yellow  bird's-uest  See 
HIRD'S-NKST.  2. 

Monotropacese  (mon'6-tr6-pa"*e-e),  n.  pi 
In  boL  a  natural  order  of  leafless  exogenous 
parasites,  of  which  the  genus  Monotropa  is 
the  type,  allied  to  Kricaces-,  but  differing 
from  them  in  habit  and  technical  char- 

.:'     t'T- 

Monotype,  Monotyplc  (mon'6-tlp,  mon  6- 
tip'ik),  a.  [Gr.  mono*,  single,  ana  typos,  a 
type.)  Having  but  one  type;  consisting  of 
a  aingle  representative;  as,  a  monotypic 


genus  of  animals. 
MouoraUntC 


t  (roo-nov'a-lent),  n.  [Or.  monoi, 

•lone,  aingle,  and  L.  valmi,  mlentis,  ppr. 
of  taUo,  to  b«  worth.]    In  ekem.  applied  to 


an  elementary  snbatance  one  atom  of  which 
enters  into  combination  with  a  single  atom 
of  another  elementary  substance. 

Monoxylon  (mo-noks'il-on),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
one.  and  xylon,  wood.]  A  canoe  or  boat 
made  from  one  piece  of  timber.  Maunder. 

Monroe-doctrine  (mon'ro-dok-trin),  n.  The 
iloctrine  first  propounded  by  President 
Monroe,  that  America  should  abstain  from 
Intermeddling  with  the  broils  of  the  Old 
World,  while  it  would  not  suffer  the  Old 
World  to  Interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
New,  declaring  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  powers  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  to 
extend  their  system  to  the  western  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
latter. 

Monseigneur  ( mon-sen-yerX  n.  pi.  Mes- 
selgneurs  (ma-sen-yer).  '  (Fr— iixm,  my, 
ntfteigneur,  lord,  from  L.  lenior,  older. 
See  SENIOR.  ]  A  French  title  of  honour  given 
to  princes,  bishops,  and  other  high  digni- 
taries. Before  the  revolution  the  Dauphin 
of  France  was  styled  Monseigneur,  without 
any  addition. 

Monsieur  (mo'syeX  n,  pi.  Messieurs  (mes- 
syel  [Fr.,  contr.  of  montteigneur  (which 
tee).}  I.  A  title  given  to  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  King  of  France.— 2.  The  common  title 
of  courtesy  and  respect  in  France,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  Sir  and  Mr. ;  abbreviated 
Mont.,  M.;  plural  Mean.,  MM.— 3.  A  term 
applied,  often  in  contempt,  by  an  English- 
man to  a  Frenchman. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 

An  eminent  ?nortsiriir.  that  it  bcenis  much  loves 

A  Gallian  girl  at  home.  AAai. 

Monsoon  (mon-son1),  n.  [Fr.  rnonson,  man- 
fan,  moutson,  Sp.  monzon,  Pg.  mousdo,  from 
Ar.  mausii/i,  a  time,  a  season,  the  favourable 
season  for  sailing  to  India.]  1.  The  name 
given  to  a  certain  modification  or  disturb- 
anceof  the  regular  course  of  the  trade-winds 
which  takes  place  in  the  Arabian  and  Indian 
seas.  Between  the  parallels  of  10*  and  30* 
south  latitude  the  eastern  trade-wind  blows 
regularly,  but  from  the  former  parallel 
northwards  the  course  is  reversed  for  half 
the  year,  and  from  April  to  October  the  wind 
blows  constantly  from  the  south-west 
During  the  other  six  months  of  the  year  the 
regular  north-east  trade-wind  prevails.  In 
some  places  the  change  of  the  monsoons  is 
attended  with  calms ;  in  others,  with  vari- 
able winds,  and  in  others,  as  in  China,  with 
tempests.  These  tempests  seamen  call  the 
breaking  up  t>J  the  nwnaoong. — 2.  An  alter- 
nating wind  in  any  region.  See  extract. 

The  word  monsoon  is  now  used  for  alternating 
wiuds  in  other  regions;  and  as  this  custom  is  becom- 
ing popular,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  use  the 
term,  in  books  on  Physical  Geography,  for  any  winds 
at  any  locality  whose  direction  shirts  with  the  sea- 
sons,  and  which  divide  the  year,  however  unequally, 
between  them.  Using  the  term,  then,  in  this  wider 
sense,  we  have  monsoons  in  the  China  seas,  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  South 
America.  Prof-  Younf. 

8.  A  kind  of  race-horse,  descended  from  a 
particular  horse  of  this  name. 

He's  a  monsoon,  I'm  sure.  They've  all  those  ears, 
and  that  peculiar  dip  in  the  back.  Trolloft. 

Monster  (mon'ster),  n.  [Fr.  monstre,  from 
L.  monstrum,  any  occurrence  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature  supposed  to  indicate 
the  will  of  the  gods,  a  marvel,  a  monster, 
fromnumeo,  to  admonish,  to  warn.]  l.tAny- 
thing  extraordinary,  supernatural,  or  won- 
derful; a  thing  to  be  gazed  or  wondered 
at;  a  marvel;  a  prodigy. 

For  wend  1  never  by  possibilltee, 

That  swich  a  monstre  or  mervaille  might  be. 

ChMMn 

2.  An  unnatural  production ;  an  abnormal 
development ;  a  plant  or  animal  departing 
from  the  usual  type.  In  organized  beings 
the  deviation  consists  sometimes  in  an  un- 
usual number  of  one  or  several  organs;  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  in  a  deficiency  of 
parts;  sometimes  in  a  malformation  of  the 
whole  or  some  portion  of  the  system;  and 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  organs  or  parts 
not  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  sex  or  spe- 
cies.—S.  Something  looked  upon  with  horror 
on  account  of  extraordinary  crimes,  deform- 
ity, or  power  to  do  harm.  '  A  monster  vile, 
whom  God  and  man  does  hate.'  Spenser. 

He  cannot  be  such  a  monsUr.          Sttalt. 

4.  A  chimerical  figure  such  as  sundry  of 
those  common  on  coats  of  arms;  as,  the  sagit- 
tary,  sphinx,  mermaid,  iVc.,  which  are  com- 
pounded of  the  human  and  bestial  shape; 
the  dragon,  griffin,  wyvern,  cockatrice,  ifec. 
Monster  (mon'ster),  a.  [See  the  noun.  ]  Of 
inordinate  sire  or  numbers;  as,  a  monster 
meeting;  a  monster  gun. 


Monstrance. 


Monster t  (mon'ster),  v.t  To  make  mon- 
strous. 

Her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monstrrt  it.  Shalt. 

Monsterer  (mon'ster-er),  n.  A  maker  of 
monsters;  an  exaggerator.  'These  mott- 
ttereri  of  nothings.'  Mrt.  Gore. 
Monstrance  (mon'strans),  n.  [I»L  man- 
itrantia,  from  L. 
monstro,to  show. 
See  MONSTER.  1 
In  B.  Cath.  Ch. 
the  transparent 
or  glass  -  faced 
shrine  in  which 
the  consecrated 
host  is  presented 
for  the  adoration 
of  the  people 
either  while  be- 
ing carried  in 
procession  or 
when  exposed  on 
the  altar.  It  is 
placed  in  a  stand, 
generally  made 
of  precious  me- 
tal, and  some- 
times richly 
jewelled.  Called 
also  Ostensory, 
Remonstrance, 
and  Theotheca. 
Monstratlon(mpn-stra'shon),n.  A  demon- 
stration; a  showing;  proof.  Graf  ton. 
Monstrator(mon'strat-er),n.  An  exhibitor; 
a  demonstrator.  [Rare.] 

This  exhibition  a  university  ought  to  supply;  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  necessary  concomitant,  a  com- 
petent monstraior.  Sir  ff.  Hamilton. 

Monstricide  (mon'stri-sid),  n.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  a  monster.  [Used  only  by  Thackeray, 
and  in  joke.  ] 

If  Perseus  had  cut  the  latter's  cruel  head  off.  he 
would  have  committed  not  unjustifiable  tnonrtricide. 
Tftackeray. 

Monstriferous  (mon-strlf'er-us),  o.  Pro- 
ducing monsters.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Monstrosity  (mon-stros'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common 
order  of  nature,  or  what  is  monstrous;  an 
unnatural  production.  '  The  monttrotitieg 
both  of  animals  and  of  vegetables.'  Buckle. 

We  often  read  of  monstrous  births;  but  we  see  a 
greater  monstrosity  in  education,  when  a  father  be- 
gets a  son  and  trams  him  up  into  a  beast.  South. 

Monstrous  (mon'strus),  a.  [L.  monstrosus. 
See  MONSTER.  ]  1.  Unnatural  in  form;  de- 
viating greatly  from  the  natural  form;  out 
of  the  common  course  of  nature;  as,  a  mon- 
strous birth  or  production. 

Nature  there  perverse. 
Brought  forth  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 

2.  Enormous;  huge;  extraordinary. 

No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear. 

3.  Shocking;  hateful;  frightful;  horrible. 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life.     Skat. 

4.  Full  of  monsters  or  strange  creatures. 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide. 
Visit's!  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 

Miltm. 

Monstrous  (mon'strus),  adv.  Exceedingly; 
very  much;  as,  monstrous  difficult.  '  A  trton- 
etrous  little  voice.'  Shale.  <A  monstrous 
thick  oil.'  Bacon.  [Now  vulgar  or  collo- 
quial] 

Add  that  the  rich  have  still  a  jibe  in  store, 

And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor.    Dryttttt. 

Monstrously  (mon'strus-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
monstrous  manner:  (a)  in  a  manner  out  of 
the  common  order  of  nature;  hence,  shock- 
ingly ;  terribly ;  hideously ;  horribly ;  as,  a 
man  monstrously  wicked.  (6)  To  a  great 
degree;  enormously;  extravagantly.  'Who 
with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love.'  Dry- 
den. 

Monstrousness  (mon'strns-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  monstrous;  enor- 
mity. 'The  mffnstrousnens  of  man.'  Sfiak. 

Monstruosltyt  (mon-stro-os'i-ti),  n.  Mons- 
trosity. Shale. 

Monstruoust  (mon'stro-us),  a.    Monstrous. 

Monstruousness  t  (mon'stro-us-nes),  ». 
Monstrousness.  Ascham. 

Montagnard  (mon-tan-yar),  n,  [Fr.from 
montagne,  a  mountain.  ]  1.  A  mountaineer. 
•2.  A  name  given  at  different  periods  to  one 
of  the  extreme  democratic  party  in  France. 
See  The  Mountain  under  MOUNTAIN 

Montanic  (mon-tan'ik),  a  [L.  mon(<7n««, 
from  mons,  mountain,  j  Pertaining  to  moun- 
tains; consisting  in  mountains.  Smart 
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Montanism  ( mon'tan-izm ),  n.  The  tenets 
of  Montanus  or  his  followers. 

Montauist  (mon'tan-ist),  n.  A  follower  of 
the  heresiarch  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by 
birth,  who  pretended  he  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  instructed  in  several  points 
not  revealed  to  the  apostles.  His  sect  sprang 
up  in  the  second  century. 

Montanistic,  Montanistical  (mon-tan-ist'- 
ik,  mou-tan-ist'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
heresy  of  Montanus. 

Montanize  (mon'tan-iz),  v.i.  To  follow  the 
opinions  of  Montanus. 

Montant,  Montanto  (mont'ant,  mon-tan'- 
to),  n.  [Fr.,  from  mo-nter,  to  mount.  ]  1.  In 
fencing,  an  upright  blow  or  thrust.  '  Thy  re- 
verse, thy  distance,  thy  montant.'  Shak. 
'  Your  imbrocata,  your  passada,  your  mon- 
tanto.'  B.  Jonson.—2.  In  joinery,  the  in- 
termediate vertical  part  of  a  piece  of  fram- 
ing which  is  tenoned  with  the  rails. 

Mont-de-pi6t6  (mon-de-pe-a-ta),  n.  [Fr., 
lit.  mountain  of  piety,  from  It.  monte  di 
pietd.]  The  name  given  to  a  class  of  estab- 
lishments for  advancing  money  to  the  poor 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  They  ori- 
ginated in  Italy  under  the  patronage  of  the 
papal  government  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  object  in  founding  them  was  to 
countervail  the  exorbitantly  usurious  prac- 
tices of  the  Jews.  The  institution  has 
spread  to  other  countries,  as  France  and 
Spain. 

Monte  (mon'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  the  stock  of  cards 
which  remain  after  each  player  has  received 
his  share,  from  L.  mans,  a  mountain.]  A 
Spanish  gambling  game  played  with  dice  or 
cards. 

Monte-bank  (mon'ta-bangk),  n.  A  gaming- 
table or  establishment  where  monte  is 
played.  '  To  accommodate  such  gentry,  Don 
Francisco  de  Lara  has  established  a  monte- 
bank.'  Maync  Reid. 

Montefiasco  (mon-ta-fe-as/ko),  n.  A  rich 
wine  made  at  Monteflascone  in  Italy.  Siin- 
monds. 

Monteitll  (mon-teth'),  n.  [After  the  in- 
ventor. ]  A  vessel  for  cooling  wine-glasses. 
Nares. 

Montera  (mon'tem),  n.  The  name  given  to 
an  ancient  English  custom,  till  1847  preva- 
lent among  the  scholars  of  Eton,  which  con- 
sisted in  their  proceeding  every  third  year 
on  Whit- Tuesday  to  a  tumulus  (L.  ad 
montein,  whence  the  name)  near  the  Bath 
road,  and  exacting  money  for  salt,  as  it  was 
called,  from  all  persons  present,  or  passers- 
by.  The  sum  so  collected  was  given  to  the 
captain,  or  senior  scholar,  and  was  in- 
tended to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  his  residence  at  the  university.  The  '  salt 
money '  has  been  known  to  approach  nearly 
£1000. 

MontepulCiano  (mon-ta-pbl-cha'no),  n.  A 
celebrated  wine  made  from  grapes  growing 
near  the  town  of  Montepulciano  in  Tuscany. 
'Regal  Montepulciano.'  Aytoun. 

Moutero,  Montero-cap  (mon-te'ro,  mon- 
te'ro-kap),  n.  [Sp.  montera,  a  kind  of  cap, 
originally  a  hunting-cap,  from  montero,  a 
huntsman,  from  monte,  a  mountain.  It  is 
described  as  a  cap  with  a  spherical  crown, 
and  a  flap  round  it  that  may  be  drawn  down 
over  the  cars.]  A  kind  of  cap,  said  to  be 
properly  a  horseman's  cap. 

His  hat  was  like  a  helmet  or  Spanish  montero. 

Bacon. 

The  ttontero-cap  was  scarlet,  of  a  superfine  Span- 
ish cloth,  dyed  in  grain,  and  mounted  all  round  with 
fur,  except  about  four  inches  in  the  front,  which  was 
faced  with  a  light  blue  slightly  embroidered.  Sterne. 

Montezuma  (mon-ta-zo'ma),  n.  [After  a 
sovereign  of  Mexico.]  A  genus  of  Mexican 
evergreen  trees  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Sterculiacese,  remarkable  for  their  showy 
red  flowers. 

Montgolner  (mon-gol-fya  or  mont-gol'fi-er), 
11  [From  the  inventor's  name.]  A  balloon 
filled  with  atmospheric  air  dilated  by  heat. 
—Montgolfier-rain,  a  hydraulic  ram  by  which 
the  fall  of  a  column  of  water  is  caused  to 
elevate  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height  greater 
than  that  of  its  source. 

Mouth  (munth),  n.  [O.E.  moneth.  A.  Sax. 
ntonath,  monoth,  month,  from  mono,,  the 
moon.  See  MOON,  and  comp.  Icel.  miinatlir, 
Da.n.maaued,  D.  maand,  G.  monath,  which 
are  similarly  derived.]  1.  One  of  the  twelve 
parts  of  the  calendar  year;  a  period  of  time 
nearly  corresponding  in  length  toone revolu- 
tion of  the  moon  round  the  earth;  called  dis- 
tinctively a  calendar  month.  The  calendar 
months  consist  unequally  of  30  or  31  days, 
except  February,  which  consists  of  28,  and  in 


leap-year  of  29  days.  —2.  The  period  between 
change  and  change  of  the  moon,  reckoned  as 
twenty-eight  days ;  a  lunar  month.  (See  be- 
low, Synodicai  or  proper  lutiar month.)  Until 
the  passing  of  the  act  13  and  14  Viet.  xxi. 
this  was  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was 
understood  in  all  acts  of  parliament,  unless 
a  calendar  month  was  specified,  and  in  com- 
mon law  and  equity  'month'  is  still  taken 
as  meaning  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days. 
In  ecclesiastical  matters  a  calendar  month 
is  always  understood.  Month  originally  sig- 
nified the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  moon, 
but  the  moon's  period  may  be  determined  in 
relation  to  several  celestial  objects;  hence 
there  are  several  lunar  periods  known  by  dis- 
tinctive names,  viz. — Anomalistic  month,  a 
revolution  of  the  moon  from  perigee  to  peri- 
gee; average  length  27  days,  13  hours,  18 
minutes,  37 '4  seconds. — Nodical  month,  are- 
volution  from  ascending  node  to  ascending 
node ;  average  length  27  days,  5  hours,  5 
minutes, 36 seconds.— Sidenalmontii,  the  in- 
terval between  two  successive  conjunctions 
of  the  moon  with  the  same  fixed  star;  aver- 
age length  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  11  '5 
seconds. — Synodicai,  or  proper  lunar  month, 
the  time  that  elapses  between  new  moon 
and  new  moon;  average  length  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  2*9  seconds.  —  Tropical 
or  periodic  month,  the  period  reckoned  from 
the  moon's  passing  the  equinox  till  her  re- 
turn to  the  same  point;  average  length  27 
days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  47  seconds. — 
3.  The  space  of  time  in  which  the  sun  passes 
through  one  sign,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
zodiac:  called  distinctively  a  solar  month. 
This  period  contains  30  days,  10  hours,  29 
minutes,  5  seconds. 

Monthling  (nmnth'Iing),  n.  That  which 
last  for  a  month,  or  is  a  month  old. 

Yet  hail  to  thee, 
Frail,  feeble  monthling.  H'ordsworth. 

Monthly (munth'li),  a.  1.  Continued  amonth 
or  performed  in  a  month;  as,  the  monthly 
revolution  of  the  moon.  —  2.  Done  or  hap- 
pening once  a  month,  or  every  month ;  as, 
a  monthly  meeting;  a  monthly  visit. 

Monthly  (munth'li),  adv.  1.  Once  a  month; 
in  every  month;  as,  the  moon  changes 
monthly. — 2.  t  As  if  under  the  influence  of 
the  moon;  in  the  manner  of  a  lunatic.  T. 
Middleton. 

Monthly  (munth'li),  n.  A  magazine  or  other 
literary  periodical,  published  once  a  month. 

Monthly-nurse  (munthli-ners),  n.  A  sick 
nurse  who  makes  engagements  for  a  limited 
period. 

Month's-mindt(munths'mmd),n.  l.Earnest 
desire  ;  strong  inclination.  Probably  from 
a  woman's  longing  in  pregnancy,  which 
usually  commences  in  the  first  mouth  of 
gestation  Shak. 

For  if  a  trumpet  sound  or  drum  beat. 
Who  hath  not  a  month' s-mind  la  combat? 

Hudibras. 

2.  A  celebration  in  remembrance  of  a  de- 
ceased person  held  a  month  after  the  de- 
cease. 

Keeping  his  monttCs-matd  and  his  obsequies 
With  solemn  intercession  for  his  soul.       Old  play. 

Montia  (mon'ti-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Joseph 
Monti,  a  professor  of  botany.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Portulacacea;.  M.  fontana 
(the  water  blinks)  is  a  minute  succulent 
plant  with  very  small  white  flowers,  grow- 
ing in  wet  gravelly  places  in  Britain  and 
throughout  Europe,  often  forming  dense 
tufts. 

Monticle  (mon'ti-kl),  n.  [L.  monticulus, 
dim.  of  mons,  montis,  a  mountain.  ]  A  little 
mount;  a  hillock:  sometimes  written  mon- 
ticule. Bailey. 

Monticulate,  Montloulous  (tnon-tik'u-lat, 
mon-tik'u-lus),  a.  Having  little  projections 
or  hills.  Smart. 

Monticule  (mon'ti-kul),  n.    See  MONTICLE. 

Montigenous  (mon-tij'en-us),  a.  [L.  mons, 
montis,  a  mountain,  and  gigno,  genui,  to 
beget]  Produced  on  a  mountain.  [Rare.] 

Montmartrite  (mon-mar'trit),n.  A  mineral 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  occurring  massive, 
and  found  at  M ontm artre,  near  Paris.  It  is 
soft,  but  resists  the  weather.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Moutolr  (moft-twar),  n.  [Fr.,  from  monter,- 
to  mount.  ]  In  the  manege,  a  horseblock;  a 
stone  used  for  aiding  to  mount  a  horse. 

Monton  (mon'ton),  n.  [Sp.]  A  miner's 
name  for  a  heap  of  ore ;  a  quantity  of  ore 
under  the  process  of  amalgamation. 

Montross  (mon'tros),  n.  An  under-gnnner 
or  assistant  to  a  gunner,  engineer,  or  fire- 
master;  a  matross.  See  MATROSS. 


Monture  (mon'tur),  n.  [Fr. ,  a  saddle-horse, 
a  setting  or  mounting,  from  monter,  to 
mount.]  1.  A  saddle-horse. 

And  forward  spurred  his  manture  fierce  withal!. 
Within  his  arms  longing  his  foe  to  strain. 

Fairfax. 

2.  A  setting,  mounting,  frame,  or  the  like. 
Monument  (mon'u-ment),  n.     [L.  monu- 
mentum,  from  moneo,  to  remind,  to  warn.  ] 

1.  Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  a  per- 
son, period,  or  event  is  preserved  or  per- 
petuated; a  memorial.     'Our  bruised  arms 
hung  up  for  monuments.'    Shak. 

Collect  the  best  monuments  of  our  friends,  their 
own  images  in  their  writings.  Pope. 

2.  Especially  something  built  or  erected  in 
memory  of  events,  actions,  or  persons.   '  To 
fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments.' 
Shak. 

(I  would)  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages.  Milton. 

3.t  A  burial-vault;  a  tomb.  'Which  like  a 
taper  in  some  monument,  doth  shine  upon 
the  dead  man's  swarthy  cheeks.'  Shak. 

Make  the  bridal-bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies.    Sha*. 

4.  Any  enduring  evidence  or  example;  a  sin- 
gular or  notable  instance. 

And  was  it  not  worthy  his  being  hated  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  being  sold  out  of  his  country,  to  give  such  a 
noble  example  of  fidelity  and  chastity,  as  to  stand  a 
monununt  of  it  in  holy  writ  for  the  admiration  and 
imitation  of  all  following  ages?  South. 

Monumental  (mon-u-ment'al),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  a  monument  or 
monuments;  as,  a  monumental  inscription. 

2.  Serving  as  a  monument:  memorial;  pre- 
serving memory ;  as,  a  monumental  pillar. 

3.  Having  the  character  of  or  resembling 
a  monument.    '  Shadows  brown  that  Sylvan 
loves,  of  pine  or  monumental  oak.'   Milton. 
4.t  Belonging  to  a  tomb. 

Softly  may  he  be  possesst 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  Crashatcr. 

Monumentally  (mon-Q-ment'al-Ii),  adv. 

1.  By  way  of  memorial ;  as,  the  pillar  was 
erected    monumentally. — 2.  By  means    of 
monuments. 

Mony  (mou'i),  a.    Many.    [Scotch.] 

Moo  (mo),  v.i.  To  make  the  noise  of  a  cow; 
to  low:  imitated  from  the  sound.  [A  child's 
word.  ] 

Moo  (mo),  n.  The  noise  of  a  cow ;  act  of 
lowing. 

Mood  (mod),  n.  [Fr.  mode,  L.  modus.  See 
MODE,  which  is  simply  this  word  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.]  1.  In  gram,  the  designation, 
by  the  form  of  the  verb,  of  the  manner  of 
our  conception  of  an  event,  or  fact,  whether 
as  certain,  contingent,  possible,  desirable, 
or  the  like.  The  moods  of  the  English  verb 
are  the  indicative,  potential,  subjunctive, 
imperative,  and  infinitive.  See  these  terms. 

2.  In  logic,  the  form  of  an  argument;  the 
regular  determination  of  propositions  ac- 
cording to  their  quantity,  as  universal  or 
particular,  and  their  quality,  as  affirmative 
or  negative.  —  Mood  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism, in  logic,  the  designation  of  its  three 
propositions   in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  according  to  their  quantity  and  qua- 
lity.—3.  In  music,  see  MODE. 

Mood  (mod),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mod,  mind,  pas- 
sion, disposition,  mood;  cog.  O.Fris.  O.  Sax. 
mod,  Goth,  modi,  Icel.  modr  (mothr),  Dan. 
and  Sw.  mod,  D.  moed,  G.  rnuth,  mood, 
spirit,  passion,  courage,  <&c. ;  root-meaning 
doubtful]  1.  Temper  of  mind;  state  of  the 
mind  in  regard  to  passion  or  feeling;  dis- 
position; humour;  as,  a  melancholy  mood; 
an  angry  mood;  a  suppliant  mood.  '  Eyes 
unused  to  the  melting  mood.'  Shak.  'For- 
tune in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood.' 
Shak. 

I  govern'd  men  by  change,  and  so  I  sway'd 
All  moods.  Tennyson. 

2.t  Anger;  heat  of  temper.  'Till  at  the  last 
aslaked  was  his  mood.  Chaucer.  'Who, 
in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart.' 
Shak.  —  3.  A  moody,  morbid,  or  fantastic 
state  of  mind,  as  a  fit  of  bad  temper,  sud- 
den anger,  sullenness,  absence  of  mind,  or 
the  like :  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and 
preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun. 

Then  turn'd  Sir  Torre,  and  being  in  his  moods, 
I-eft  them,  and  under  the  strange-statued  gate. 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mystically, 
Past  up  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin.  Tennyson. 

Moodily  (m6d'i-li),adt>.  In  a  moody  manner; 
peevishly;  sullenly;  sadly. 

Moodiness  (mod'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  moody ;  peevishness ;  sul- 
lenness. 
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MOODIR 

Moodlr  (mo'dcr).  n.  The  Turkish  name  for 
tho  governor  of  a  city  or  district.  Also 
written  Mudir. 

Moodlrleh  (mo-der-e'a),  n.  A  district  gov- 
enied  by  a  moodir.  Written  also  Mudirieh. 

Moody  (mod'i).  a.  (A.  Sax.  modig,  angry. 
See  MOOD,  temper.  ]  1.  Subject  to  or  Indulg- 
ing in  moods  or  humours. 

MooJy  madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe.  Cray. 

i  t  Corrwponding  or  adapted  to  moods  or 
varying  state*  of  mind.  [Rare.] 

Give  me  some  music— music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  Shat. 

3  Angry:  peevish ;  fretful ;  out  of  humour; 
gloomy ;  sullen ;  melancholy.  '  Moody  and 
dull  melancholy.'  Shak.  •  Your  in oody  dis- 
contented souls.'  Shak. 
Moody-mad  t  (mod'i-mad).  o.  Mad  with 
anger.  'Moody-mad  and  desperate  stags.' 
Shak. 

Moolah,  Moollah  (mnl'a),  n.  Same  as  Mol- 
lah. 

Mools,  Mouls  (molz),  n.  [A  form  of  mould.] 
1'iilverized  earth;  the  earth  of  the  grave; 
the  dust  of  the  dead;  the  grave.  [Scotch.] 
Moon  (mon),  n.  (A.  Sax.  inona,  the  moon 
(masc  );  cog.  O.  Fris.  mfina,  Goth,  menu, 
Icel.  mdni,  Dan.  maane,  D.  moan,  O.H.G. 
mtluo  (the  Mod.  G.  mond,  moon,  is  a  de- 
rivative like  K.  month),  Lith.  menu,  Gr. 
mini,  Per.  ma,  Skr.  mas,  all  meaning  the 
moon ;  from  a  root  ma,  to  measure :  the 
moon  was  early  adopted  as  a  measurer  of 
time,  hence  the  name  ]  1.  The  heavenly 
orb  which  revolves  round  the  earth ;  a  sec- 
ondary planet  or  satellite  of  the  earth,  whose 
borrowed  light  is  reflected  to  the  earth,  and 
serves  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  The 
moon,  after  the  sun,  is  not  only  the  most 
conspicuous,  but  in  an  astronomical  point 
of  view  the  most  interesting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  variety  of  her  phases,  her 
eclipses,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
changes  her  place  among  the  fixed  stars, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  earliest  observers 
of  the  heavens ;  while  in  modern  times  the 
important  application  of  the  theory  of  her 
motions  to  navigation,  anil  the  determina- 
tion of  terrestrial  longitudes,  has  given  the 
lunar  theory  the  first  rank  among  the  objects 
of  astronomical  science.  Among  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  the  moon  is  the  nearest  to 
us.  The  mean  distance  of  its  centre  from 
that  of  the  earth  is  59  90  of  the  earth's  equa- 
torial radii,  or  about  237,000  miles ;  its  din- 
meter  Is  '2100  miles,  and  its  magnitude  about 
,'fth  of  that  of  the  earth ;  it  completes  its 
revolution  round  the  earth,  or  makes  the 
tour  of  the  heavens,  in  a  mean  or  average 
period  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  115 
seconds,  which  constitutes  the  sidereal 
month.  (See  MONTH.)  The  motion  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth  is  subject  to  great 
inequalities,  arising  from  the  sun's  attrac- 
tion, combined  with  the  different  positions 
of  the  moon  in  regard  to  the  earth  and  sun; 
it  revolves  on  its  own  axis  in  the  same  time 
that  it  takes  to  revolve  round  the  earth,  as 
appears  from  its  always  presenting  the  same  ! 
side  to  the  earth.  The  face  of  the  moon 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  diversified  by 
dark  and  bright  patches,  which  on  being 
examined  with  a  goml  telescope  are  discov- 
ered to  be  mountains  and  valleys,  the  moun- 
tains appearing  to  be  of  a  volcanic  charac- 
ter. The  moon  has  no  clouds  nor  any  other 
indication  of  an  atmosphere.  -  2  A  satellite 
of  .any  planet;  as,  the  moons  of  Jupiter. — 

3.  The  period  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth;  a  month.     'This  roaring 
moon  of  daffodil  and  crocus.'    Tennyson. 
{.Now  confined  to  poetry.] 

One  twelve  moeru  more  she'll  wear  Diana's  livery. 

4.  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  moon  or 
crescent;  as,  In/ore,  a  crescent-shaped  out- 
work ;  a  half-moon.  —  Moan  in  distance,  a 
nautical  phrase  used  when  the  angle  be- 
tween the  moon  and  the  sun  or  a  star  ad- 
mits of  measurement  for  lunar  observation. 
—  Beyond  the  utrxm.  beyond  reach ;  extra- 
vagantly; out  of  depth. 

Whither  art  thou  rapt. 

Rtyontttht  moon  that  strives!  thus  to  strain? 
T>r,tyton. 

Moon  (mon).  u.l.  1.  To  adorn  with  a  moon 
or  moons;  to  furnish  with  creacentsor  moon- 
shnpeil  marks.  •  With  his  mooned  train  the 
strutting  peacock. '  Drai/fon.  (Poetical.)  — 
2.  To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

If  they  would  have  It  to  be  exceeding  white  indeed 
they  vetfie  it  yet  once  more,  after  it  hath  been  thus 
..... — i  — i ,  ,  , 
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MOO!' 


Moon  (mon),  v.i  To  wander  or  gaze  idly 
or  moodily  about,  as  if  moon  -struck. 
[Colloq.] 

Elsky  was  mfotinf  down  the  river  by  himself. 
' 


Moon  -beam  (nion'bcni),  «.     A  ray  of  light 
from  the  moon.     'To  fan  the  moonbeams 
from  his  sleeping  eyes.'    Shak. 
Moon-blasted  (mon'blast-ed),  a.    Blasted 

j  by  the  Influence,  or  supposed  influence,  of 
the  moon. 

Moon-blind  (monTilind),  a.     Dim-sighted  ; 
purblind.     Sir  W.  Scott. 
Moon-blink  (mon'blingk),  «.    A  temporary 

i    evening  blindness  occasioned  by  sleeping  in 

the  moonshine  in  tropical  climates. 

Moon  -calf  (monTtaf),  n.    [Comp.  G.  mond- 

kalb,  a  moon-calf,  a  dolt,  a  false  conception 

—  a  person  or  conception  influenced  by  the 

i  moon.]  1.  A  monster;  a  deformed  creature. 
"The  sotted  moon-calf  gapes.'  Dryden.  —  2.  A 
mole  or  mass  of  fleshy  matter  generated  In 
the  uterus;  a  false  conception.—  3.  A  dolt;  a 
stupid  fellow. 

Moon-culminating  (  mon  '  kul-min-at-ing), 
a.  In  astron.  an  epithet  for  those  stars 
which  pass  the  meridian  soon  before  or  after 
the  moon. 

Moon-dial  (mon'di-al),  n.  A  dial  to  show 
the  hours  by  the  moon. 
Mooned  (mond),  a.  1.  Having  the  moon  as 
symbol;  identified  with  the  moon.  'Mooned 
Ashtaroth.'  Milton.  --2.  Furnished  with  a 
moon  ;  bearing  the  Turkish  symbol  of  the 
crescent.  '  Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof.  ' 
Tennyson.—  3  Resembling  the  moon;  cres- 
cent-shaped. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turned  fiery  red,  sharpening  into  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton. 

Mooner  (mon'er),  n.  One  who  moons;  one 
who  wanders  or  ^azes  idly  or  moodily  about, 
as  if  moonstruck.  Dickens.  [Colloq.] 

Moonet  (nion'et),  n.  A  little  moon;  a  satel- 
lite. '  The  motmets  about  Saturn  and  Jupi- 
ter.' Bp.  Hall. 

Mooney  (mon'i),  a.    Same  as  Moony. 

Mooney  (mon'IX  n.  A  noodle;  a  simpleton. 
[Colloq.] 

Moon-eye  (mon'i),  71.  1.  An  eye  affected  by 
the  moon,  or  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
moon.  —  2.  A  disease  in  a  horse's  eye. 

Moon-eyed  (mon^d),  a.  I.  Affected  with 
moon-eye;  having  eyes  affected  by  the  moon, 
or  supposed  to  be  so  affected.  —  2.  Dim-eyed; 
purblind.  Dryden. 

Moonfern  (mon'fern),  >>  Same  as  Moon- 
wort. 

Moon-fish  (mon'flsh),  n.  A  fish  of  a  silver 
colour  found  in  the  Antilles,  whose  tail  is 
shaped  like  a  lialf-moon;  Ephippits  gigas. 

Moonflaw  (mon'fla),  n.  A  flaw  or  defect 
caused  by  the  moon;  an  attack  of  lunacy. 

I  fear  she  has  a  mvottfliw  in  her  brains; 
She  chides  and  fights  that  none  can  look  upon  her. 
frame. 

MOOn-flOWer  (mon'flou.^r),  n.  A  plant,  Chry- 
santhemum Lettcantheinum,  the  ox-eye 
daisy  :  so  called  from  its  appearance.  (See 
CHRYSANTHEMUM.)  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  one  or  two  plants  blossoming  at 
night,  especially  to  Ipomcea  bona-nox,  a  con- 
volvulaceous  plant  of  the  East  Indies. 

Moong  (mong),?i.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  name 
given  to  some  varieties  of  J'haseolus  Mungo, 
a  species  of  kidney-bean. 

MoongUS  (nion'giis),  n.     Same  as  Mungoose. 

Moonish  (mon'ish),  a.  Like  the  moon;  vari- 
able, as  the  moon;  fickle;  flighty. 

At  which  time  would  I.  being  but  a  mottnish  youth, 
grieve,  be  effeminate.  changeable,  longing,  and  liking. 
ShaJt. 

Moonla,  Moonjah  (mon'ja),  n.  A  grass 
(Saccnantm  moonja)  indigenous  to  India, 
possessing  great  tenacity,  and  twisted  into 
tow-ropes,  rigging,  Ac.,  by  native  boatmen. 

Moonless  (monies),  a.  Destitute  of  a  moon  ; 
without  moonlight. 

Moonlight  (mon'lit),  n.  The  light  afforded 
by  the  moon. 

Moonlight  (mon'lit),  a.  Pertaining  to  moon- 
light; illuminated  by  the  moon;  occurring 
during  or  by  moonlight.  'Our  moonlight 
revels.'  Shak.  'Alone  and  gazing  on  the 
moonlight  sea.'  Smtthey. 

Moonling  (mbnling),  n.  A  simpleton;  a  fool; 
a  lunatic. 

I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legged  one, 
But  such  a  mounting,  as  no  wit  of  man. 
Or  roses,  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass. 

Moon  -lit  (mon'lit),  a.  Lit  or  illuminated 
by  the  moon.  "The  moonlit  sea.'  Moore. 

Narrow  moon-la  slips  of  silver  cloud.      Tetttyton. 


'  Moon-loved  (mon'luvd),  a.  Loved  by  the 
moon. 

The  yellow-skirted  fayes 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-tovett 
maze.  Milt™. 

Moon-madness  (mon'mad-nes),  n.  Lunacy. 
{  Shelley. 

Moon-milk  (mon'milk).    See  LAC-LUNA 

Moon -month  (mon'munth),  b.  A  lunar 
month. 

Moon-raker  (mon'rak-er),  n.  Kaut.  same 
as  Moan-Bail. 

Moonrlae  (mttn'riz),  n.  The  rise  or  first 
appearance  of  the  moon  above  the  horizon. 
'The  serene  moonrise  of  a  summer  night.' 
i  John  Morley. 

Moon-sail  (mbn'sal),  n.  A  sail  rigged  above 
a  sky-sail,  which  is  usually  the  upper  sail 
in  a  ship.  Called  also  Moon-raker. 

Moon -seed  (mon'sed),  n.  A  plant,  Meni- 
tpermum  canadense,  so  named  from  the 
crescent-like  form  of  its  seed.  It  is  found 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  being 
a  climbing  shrub  is  commonly  planted  for 
covering  bowers.  See  MENISPEKHACE.& 

Moonset  (mon'set),  n.  [Formed  on  analogy 
of  slower]  The  setting  of  the  moon.  Brown- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Moon-shaped  (mbn'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
the  moon;  crescent-shaped. 

Moonshee  (mon'she),  n.  [Arab,  mmishl.] 
In  Hindostan,  an  interpreter ;  a  teacher  of 
languages. 

Moon  -  sheered  (mon'sherd),  a.  Kaut.  ap- 
plied to  a  ship  the  upper  works  of  which 
rise  very  high  fore  and  aft. 

Moonshine  (mbn'shin),  n.  1.  The  light  of 
the  moon. — 2.  Fig.  show  without  substance 
or  reality ;  pretence ;  empty  show ;  fiction. 
Hence  such  phrases  as  a  matter  of  moon- 
shine, a  matter  of  no  consequence  or  of  in- 
difference.— 3.  A  month.  [Burlesque  and 
rare.  ] 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  5/fw*. 

4.  Smuggled  spirits.  Admiral  Smyth.— 6.t  A 
dish  of  poached  eggs  and  sauce. 

Could  1  those  whitely  stars  go  nigh,  .  .  . 
I'd  poach  them,  and  as  moonshine  dress. 
To  make  my  Delia  a  curious  mess.        Howell. 
I'll  make  a  sop  o'  the  moonshine  of  you.     Shat. 

Moonshine,  Moonshlny  (mon'shin,  mon'- 
shin-i),  a.  Illuminated  by  the  moon ;  as,  a 
fnir  moonshine  night.  '  You  moonshine  rev- 
ellers.' Shak. 

I  went  to  see  them  in  a  moonshiny  night.    Addison. 

Moonslff  (mon'sif),  n.  An  East  Indian  name 
for  a  native  justice  or  judge. 

Moonstone  (mou'ston),  n.  A  variety  of  adu- 
laria  worked  by  lapidaries.  By  reflected 
light  it  presents  a  pearly  play  of  colour  not 
unlike  that  of  the  moon.  It  occurs  mass- 
ive.and  also  in  crystals,  in  fissures  of  granite, 
gneiss,  &c.  The  finest  specimens  come  from 
Ceylon. 

Moonstruck,  Moonstrlcken  (mon'struk, 
mon'strik-n),  a.  Affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon;  lunatic,  'Moonstruck  mad- 
ness.' Milton. 

A  moonstruck  silly  lad  that  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day. 
Byron. 

Happily  the  tnoonstricken  prince  had  gone  a  step 
too  far.  Brougham. 

Moon -trefoil  (mon'tre-foil),  n.  A  plant, 
Medicago  arborea,»n  evergreen  shrub.natlve 
of  Italy,  but  long  introduced  into  our  gar- 
dens. See  MEUICAQO. 

Moonwort  (mbn'wert),  n.  A  plant,  Botry- 
chium  lunaria.  See  BoTRYCHIUM. 

Moony,  Mooney  (nioii'i),  o.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  moon.  'Soft  and  pale  as  the  moony 
beam.'  JV.  Drake. — 2.  Like  a  moon;  moon- 
shaped  or  crescent-shaped.— 3.  Bearing  or 
furnished  with  a  crescent  as  an  emblem, 
badge,  or  standard ;  having  the  crescent  as 
a  standard.  '  The  moony  standards  of  proud 
Ottoman.'  Sylvester,  Du  Bartas. 

Encountering  fierce 
The  Solymean  sultan,  he  overthrew 
His  moony  troops,  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  Paynim  blood.  Fhitift. 

4.  Intoxicated;  tipsy.  Household  Words. 
(Colloq.  ]  —6.  Bewildered  or  silly,  as  if  moon- 
struck; hazy. 

What  a  mooney  grandmother  you  are,  after  all. 
DicttHs. 

Moon-year  (mon'ycr),  n.  A  lunar  year,  the 
time  required  for  twelve  revolutions  of  the 
moon, which  is 354  days, 8  hours. 48 minutes, 
37  seconds,  according  to  Lalatide. 

Moop  (mop),  v.i.  A  non-nasalized  form 
of  mump.]  To  nibble;  to  mump.  Hums. 
[Scotch.] 


F»te.  fftr,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  f. ;/. 


MOOR 

Moor  (mor),  n.  [A.  Sax.  iitor,  waste  land,  a 
moor,  a  fen,  a  hill  or  any  heath-clad  track ; 
Icel.  mor,  a  moor,  a  heath;  D.  woer,  a  mor- 
ass; Dan.  mor,  a  moor,  a  marsh;  G.  moor,  a 
marsh,  a  fen,  a  moor:  from  the  same  root  as 
marsh,  mere,  mire — morass  being  a  deriva- 
tive.] 1.  A  tract  of  land  overrun  with  heath, 
the  soil  of  which  consists  of  poor  light  earth, 
or  is  marshy  or  peaty,  or  otherwise  barren. 
2.  A  tract  of  land  on  which  game  is  strictly 
preserved  for  the  purposes  of  sport. 

Moor  (mbr),  n.  [D.  moor,  Fr.  maure,  G. 
mohr,  from  L.  inaurus,  Gr.  mauros,  a  moor, 
probably  from  Or.  mauros,  black  or  dark- 
coloured.  ]  A  native  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  called  by  the  Romans  Mauretania, 
the  country  of  dark-complexioned  people. 
The  same  country  is  now  called  Morocco, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  &Q. 

Moor  (mor),  v.  t.  [From  D.  marren,  maaren, 
iitaren,  to  tie,  to  moor;  the  same  word  as 
E.  mar,  A.  Sax.  merran,  dmerran,  to  hin- 
der, to  mar,  O.H.G.  marrjan,  to  stop,  to 
hinder,  to  mar.  ]  1.  To  confine  or  secure  (a 
ship)  in  a  particular  station,  as  by  cables  and 
anchors  or  by  chains.  — 2.  To  secure;  to  fix 
firmly. 

Moor  (mbr),  v.i.  To  be  confined  by  cables 
or  chains.  [Rare.] 

On  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor.         Dryden. 

Moor  (mbr),  n.  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
who  summons  the  courts  for  the  several 
districts  or  sheadings.  Wharton. 

Moorage  (mbr'aj),  n.     A  place  fbr  mooring. 

Moor -ball  (mbr'bal),  n.  The  common 
name  for  the  curious  sponge -like  balls 
found  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  lakes, 
and  consisting  of  plants  of  an  alga,  the 
systematic  name  of  which  is  Conferva  jfiga- 
yrapila.  The  plant  consists  of  a  mass  of 
branched,  articulated,  green  threads,  re- 
sembling the  hair-balls  sometimes  found  ill 
the  stomach  of  ruminants. 

Moor -bred  (mbr' bred),  a.  Produced  on 
moors.  Drayton. 

Moor -buzzard  (mbr'buz-erd),  n.  See 
MARSH-HARRIER. 

Moorcha  (mor'cha),  n.  An  East  Indian 
term  for  a  battery. 

Abdoola  Khan  is  in  charge  of  a  moorcha. 

IV.  H.  Russell. 

Moor-coal  (mbrTcol),  n.  In  geol.  a  friable 
variety  of  lignite. 

Moorcock,  Moorfowl  (mbrtcok,  mbrtoul), 
n.  The  red-grouse  (Lai/opns  scoticus).  See 
GROUSE.  The  female  is  called  the  moorhen. 

Mooress  (mbr'es),  ».  A  female  Moor. 
Campbell. 

Moor-game  (mbr'gam),  n.  Grouse;  red- 
game. 

Moor-grass  (mbr'gras),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Sesleria,  the  S.  ecerulea.  It 
grows  on  mountains  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England. 

Moorhen  (mbr 'hen),  ».  The  common 
English  name  for  the  gallinule  or  water- 
hen,  the  Gallinula  chloropus,  as  also  for 
the  female  of  the  red-grouse  or  Lagopux 
Kcoticus. 

Moor-ill,  Muir-ill  (mbrtl),  n.  A  disease 
to  which  cattle  are  subject.  Called  also 
Redwater  (which  see).  [Scotch.] 

Mooring  (mbr'ing),  n.  Naut.  (a)  the  act  of 
securing  a  ship  or  boat  to  a  particular 
place  by  means  of  anchors,  &c.  (b)  That  by 
which  a  ship  is  confined  or  secured,  as  the 
anchors,  chains,  and  bridles  laid  athwart 
the  bottom  of  a  river  or  harbour;  also,  a 
sailor's  bend  for  a  hawser  or  cable  to  a  post 
or  ring,  (c)  pi  The  place  where  a  ship  is 
secured;  as,  she  lay  at  her  moorings. 

Mooring-block  (mbr'ing-blok),  n.     A  sort 


Mooring-block. 

of  cast-iron  anchor  used  in  some  of  the 
royal  ports  for  riding  ships  by. 
Mooring-pall,  Mooring -post  (mbr'ing- 
pal,  mor'ing-post),  n.  A  strong  upright 
post  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron  fixed  firmly 
into  the  ground  for  securing  vessels  to  a 
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landing-place  by  hawsers  or  chains;  also, 
a  strong  piece  of  timber  or  iron  inserted 
into  the  deck  of  ships  for  fastening  the 
moorings  when  alongside  a  quay. 

Moorish  (modish),  a.  Moory;  having  the 
character  of  a  moor.  'Along  the  moorish 
fens/  Thomson. 

Moorish  (mor'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Moors  or  Saracens. — Moorish  or  Moresque 
architecture,  a  style  of  architecture  which 
the  Moors  of  Spain  and  other  Mohamme- 


Moorisli  Doorway,  Cordova. 

dan  nations  have  employed  in  mosques  and 
other  public  edifices.  Called  also  Saracenic 
or  Arabian  Architecture.  Its  distinguish- 
ing features  are  the  prevailing  use  of  the 
arch  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  lofty,  elongated 
cupolas,  and  a  profusion  of  elaborate  sur- 
face decoration.  The  horse-shoe  arch  em- 
braces more  than  a  semicircle,  and  is  there- 


?*, 


fore  narrower  at  the  springing  than  above, 
as  shown  in  the  doorway  here  figured.  Simi- 
lar arches,  pointed  at  top,  are  also  common, 
as  well  as  trefoil,  cinque-foil,  and  other 
forms  of  arches.  The  columns  from  which 
the  arches  spring  are  slender,  sometimes  in 
pairs, and  the  superincumbent  masses  broad 
and  heavy.  The  profuse  decoration  of  in- 
terior surfaces  with  richly  coloured  ara- 
besques and  geometrical  designs  is  another 
distinctive  feature  of  this  style  of  architec- 
ture. Mosaics  of  glazed  tiles,  such  as  that 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  are  fre- 
quently employed  to  decorate  walls,  the 
star  being  one  of  the  simple  forms  often 
adopted  to  form  the  basis  of  the  design. 
Many  interesting  examples  of  this  style  of 
architecture  remain  at  various  places  in 
Spain,  the  finest  of  all  being  the  Alhambra 
at  Granada. 

Mporland  (mbrland),  n.  A  waste,  barren 
district ;  a  moor.  Brockett. 

Moorpan,  Moorband  (mbr'pan,  mbr'band), 
n.  A  term  signifying  the  hard  clayey 
layer  —  frequently  ferruginous  —  found  at 
the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches  in  mossy  dis- 
tricts, and  the  formation  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  land  being 
always  full  of  water  to  that  mark,  the 
influence  of  evaporation  and  of  vegetation 
extending  no  deeper. 


MOP 

Moorstone  (mbr'ston),  n.  A  species  of 
granite  found  in  Cornwall  and  some  other 
parts  of  England,  and  very  serviceable  in 
the  coarser  parts  of  a  building. 

Moor-titling  (mbr'tit-ling),  n.  The  bird 
known  more  commonly  as  the  stone-chat. 

Mooruk  (mbr'uk),  n.  The  native  name  for 
a  rare  cassowary  (Casuarius  Bennettii)  that 
was  discovered  in  1856  by  Captain  Devlin 
in  the  island  of  New  Britain.  It  is  easily 
tamed. 

Moory  (mort),  a.  Moorish ;  marshy ;  fenny ; 
boggy;  watery.  '  As  when  thick  mists  arise 
frommoory  vales.'  Fairfax. 

Moory  (mpr'i),  n.  A  brown  cloth  made  in 
India.  Simmonds. 

Moose  (mos),  71.  [A  native  Indian  name.] 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Cervus,  C.  A  Ices  (or 
Alces  Malchis),  and  the  largest  of  the  deer 
kind,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
17  hands,  and  weighing  1200  Ibs.  This  animal 
has  palmated  horns,  with  a  short  thick  neck, 
and  an  upright  mane  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
The  eyes  are  small,  the  ears  a  foot  long,  very 
broad  and  slouching;  the  upper  lip  is  square, 
hangs  over  the  lower  one,  and  has  a  deep 
furrow  in  the  middle  so  as  to  appear  bifid. 
This  animal  inhabits  the  colder  parts  of 
North  America  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  European 
variety  being  known  as  the  elk.  See  ELK. 

Moose-deer  (mbs'der),  n.    Same  as  Moose. 

Moose-wood  (mbs'wud),  n.  1.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Acer  (A.  striatum)  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  sometimes  called  Striped  Maple. 
•2.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Dirca  (D.  palustrii) 
found  in  the  northern  United  States.  Called 
also  Leather-wood. 

Mopstabid  (mbs'ta-bid),  n.  A  high-priest  or 
chief  mollah  among  the  Persians. 

Moot  (mot),  v.  t.  [A.  Sax.  mdtian,  to  meet  for 
deliberation,  to  treat,  to  discuss,  to  dispute, 
from  mot,  a  meeting,  an  assembly,  and  that 
from  mStan,  to  meet.  See  MEET.]  1.  To 
debate ;  to  discuss ;  to  argue  for  and  against. 

This  is  the  most  general  expression  of  a  problem 
which  hardly  has  been  mentioned,  much  less  mooted, 
in  this  country.  Sir  II-'.  Hamilton. 

Specifically— 2.  In  law,  to  plead  or  debate 
merely  by  way  of  exercise,  as  was  commonly 
done  in  the  inns  of  court  at  appointed 
times.  Wharton. 

Moot  (mot),  v.i.  To  argue  or  plead  on  a 
supposed  cause. 

He  talks  statutes  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had  inoottd 
seven  years  in  the  inns  of  court.  Bp.  Earlf 

Moot(mbt),  n.  Dispute;  debate;  discussion; 
specifically, in  law,  a  debate  on  a  hypothetical 
case  by  way  of  practice. 

Orators  have  their  declamations ;  lawyers  have 
their  moots.  Bacon. 

Moot  (mot),  a.  Relating  to  or  connected 
with  debatable  questions;  subject  to  dis- 
cussion ;  discussed  or  debated ;  as,  a  moot 
question.  'This  moot  case.'  Dryden. 

Mootable  (mbt'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
mooted.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Moot-case  (mbt'kas),  n.  A  point,  case,  or 
question  to  be  mooted  or  debated.  See 
MOOT,  a. 

Moot-court  (mbt'kort),  n.  In  law  schools, 
a  meeting  or  court  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  points  of  law  or  arguing  and 
deciding  fictitious  cases. 

Mooted,  Moulted  (mot'ed,  molt'ed),  p. 
and  a.  In  her.  a  term  sometimes  ust-d  in 
the  same  sense  as  eradicated,  or  torn  up  by 
the  roots. 

Mooter  (mbt'er),  n.  One  who  moots;  a  dis- 
puter  of  a  moot-case.  Todd. 

Moot-hall  t  (mbt'hal),  n.  A  hall  of  meeting; 
a  hall  of  debate;  a  hall  of  judgment.  In  the 
moot-halls,  formerly  connected  with  inns  of 
court,  imaginary  or  moot-cases  were  argued 
by  the  students  at  law. 

Then  they  led  Jesus  to  Caiaphas.  into  the  moot- 
hall,  and  it  was  early.  H'lcklijjt,  Jn.  xviii.  28. 

Moot-hill  (mbt'hil),  n.  A  hill  of  meeting  on 
which  our  Saxon  ancestors  held  their  great 
courts. 

Moot-house  (mbfhous),  n.  Same  as  Moot- 
hall. 

Moot-man  (mbt'man),  n.  One  of  those  who 
used  to  argue  a  hypothetical  case  in  the  inns 
of  court. 

Moot -point  (mot 'point),  n.  A  point  de- 
bated or  liable  to  be  debated. 

Whether  this  young  gentleman  combined  with  the 
miserly  vice  of  an  old  one  any  of  the  open-handed 
vices  of  a  young  one  was  a  moot-point.  Dicketts. 

Mop  (mop),  n.  [A  Celtic  word:  W.  mop, 
mopa,  a  mop;  Gael,  mab,  mob,  a  tuft,  tassel, 
mop ;  allied  to  L.  mappa,  a  towel.  ]  1.  A 
piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of  thrums  or 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton; 
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coarse  yarn  fastened  to  a  lone  handle  and 
used  lor  cleaning  floor*,  window*,  carriage*, 
Ac.— 1.  The  young  of  any  animal.  1  Provin- 
cial)-*. A  young  girl;  a  moppet— 4.  A  fair 
where  servant! Tare  hired.  See  extract, 
which  gives  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 

lev  days  afte»  rh.  status*  Mr  •  second, 
^hakl  for  Ih.  beauac  of  those  not 


ofh7s«,t«te  fair.  c«ryi».«.y 

MnMBMt 
HOP  (mop).  o.t  pret  i  pp   mopped;  ppr. 

mow"<9     To  rub  or  wipe  witli  a  mop. 
Mop  (mop),  n.    [Comp.  D.  moppsw,  to  pout. 

to  make  a  sulky  face.)    A  wry  mouth;  a 


_ 

Hop  (mop),  ».t.    To  make  a  wry  mouth. 

Mark  but  his  countenance  ;  see  how  he  maps  aad 
bow  he  mow*,  and  no.  he  strains 


_ 

Hop  -board  (mop'bdrd),  n.  The  wash- 
board  or  akirting  of  a  room.  See  Wisil- 
BOAKU 

Mope  (map),  n.i  pret  *  pp.  moped;  ppr. 
moping  (Probably  connected  with  mop,  a 
wry  month;  D.  moppen,  to  pout  ]  To  be  very 
itupi'l  ;  to  be  very  dull;  to  be  drowiy  or  list. 
leu  ;  to  be  spiritless  or  gloomy.  '  Demoniac 
phrenay,  moping  melancholy.'  HUton, 

Orl.utaskklriiartofonetrueser.se 
Could  not  10  mof*.  Slot. 

Mope  (mop),  r(-  To  make  stupid  or  spirit- 
less. '  A  young,  low-spirited,  moped  crea- 
ture.' Locke. 

Mope  (mdp),  n.  A  stupid  or  low-spirited 
person  ;  a  drone.  '  No  meagre,  muse-rid 
mope,  adust  and  thin.  '  Pope. 

Mope  -  eyed  (  m6p  '  id  ),  a.  short-sighted  ; 
purblind.  firanuutU. 

Mopeful(niop'ful),  a.    Mopish;  stupid;  dull. 

Mop-fair  (mnp'far),  n.    Same  as  Mop,  4. 

Mopingly  (mop'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  moping 
manner. 

Moplsll(mop'ish).  a.  Dull;  spiritless;  stupid; 
dejected.  '  A  sort  of  mopish  and  unsociable 
creatures.  '  KiUingbedc. 

Moplshly  (mop'ish-lf).  adv.  In  a  mopish 
manner  •  Mopithly  stupid.'  Bp.  Halt. 

Mopishness  (mdp'ish-nes),  n.  Dejection; 
(I  illness,  stupidity,  lip  Hall. 

Mopl&h  (mop'lii),  n.  A  Mohammedan  in- 
habitant of  Malabar,  descended  from  Arabs 
and  Moors  who  settled  in  Malabar  and 
married  native  women. 

Moppet  (mop'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  map  (which 
see).  ]  1.  A  rag  baby  ;  a  puppet  made  of 
cloth.  -2.  A  fondling  name  of  a  little  girl  or 
a  woman.  —3.  A  woolly  variety  of  dog. 

Mopsey  (mop'si),  n.  1.  Same  as  Moppet.— 
'2.  An  untidy  woman,  IlaUtwrU. 

Mopslcal  (mop'sik-al).  a.  Short-sighted; 
purblind;  mope-eyed;  stupid.  Kp  Qauden. 

MopUB  (mo'pus).  n.  A  mope;  a  drone.  'I'm 
grown  a  mere  mopiu.'  Swift. 

Mopui  (rao'pusX  '»•    (According  to  Latham, 
who  defines  it  as  a  bad  piece  of  money, 
'  from  Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  the  notorious 
monopolist  of  James  I.'s  time.']    Money:  ! 
usually  in  the  pluraL    (Slang.] 

Moquette  (mo-kef),  n.  (Fr.  See  HOCK.) 
1.  A  tapestry  Brussels  carpet  of  a  fine  qua- 
lity. —  2.  A  species  of  Wilton  carpet 

Mor.  More  (rodr).  A  Celtic  adjective  found 
often  a*  a  component  in  personal  and  place 
names,  and  signifying  great;  as,  Canmcrt, 
great  head,  Strathmorr,  the  great  strath.  It 
occurs  also  in  common  nouns  of  Celtic 
origin,  as  claymore,  great  sword. 

Mora  (rno'ra).  n.  [L.  .  delay.  )  In  Scott  teu. 
a  general  term  applicable  to  all  undue  de- 
lays in  the  prosecution  or  completion  of  an 
Inchoate  bargain,  diligence,  or  the  like;  and 
the  legal  effect  of  which  may  be  to  liberate 
the  contracting  parties,  or  to  frustrate  the 
object  of  the  diligence. 

Mora  (mo'ra).  n.  An  ancient  game  still 
played  in  Italy  with  extraordinary  zest,  by 
two  persons  raising  the  right  band,  and 
suddenly  and  contemporaneously  throwing 
It  down  with  only  some  of  the  fingers  ex- 
tended. when  the  aim  is  to  guess  what  they 
unitedly  amount  to. 

Mora  (raft'ra),  n.  (The  native  Guiana  name.) 
1  A  South  American  genus  of  trees,  contain- 
ing only  one  known  species,  the  H  excelsa. 
It  belong*  to  the  nat  order  Leguminous, 
sub-order  Csnalplnlm.  It  Is  valuable  for 
Its  Umber;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  and 
the  seeds,  which  contain  starch,  are  used  by 
the  Indians  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity.  In 
Guiana  the  tree  attains  a  height  of  100  feet 


and  upwards.— 2.  The  wood  of  that  tree, 
much  esteemed  for  shipbuilding,  being  re- 
cognised at  Lloyd's  as  a  first-class  Umber. 

Moracese  (m6-ra'se-e),  n.  pt  IMorui.  one  of 
th»geneia.)  A  natural  order  of  diclinous 
exogens  of  Undley's  urtical  alliance,  and 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of 
Artocarpaeee.  The  members  are  trees  and 
shrub*  native*  of  temperate  and  tropical 
climate*.  The  plants  abound  in  milky 
Juice,  and  many  of  them  are  valuable  for  the 
caoutchouc  obtained  from  it;  others  are 
esteemed  for  their  fruit,  while  the  bark  of 
several  yields  useful  fibres.  It  comprises 
mulberries,  figs,  osage-orange,  fustic,  and 
contrayerva. 

Moralne  (mo- ran'),  n.  (Fr.,  connected 
with  It  rnoro,  a  heap  of  stones.)  The  name 
given  to  those  accumulations  of  stones, 
baud,  or  other  debris  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  glaciers  or  in  the  valleys  at  their 
foot  The  latter  are  called  terminal  mo- 
raines, the  former  lateral  or  medial  mo- 
raines, according  as  they  are  situated  at  the 
sides  or  about  the  middle  of  the  glacier. 
Lateral  moraines  are  formed  by  the  fall  of 
detritus  from  the  mountain*  that  inclose 
the  glaciers  and  are  always  present,  medial 
moraines  by  the  union  of  the  adjacent  lat- 
eral moraines  of  two  or  more  glaciers  from 
different  valleys  meeting  together.  The 
term  moraine  profonde  is  applied  to  the 
detritus  beneath  the  glacier.  See  GLACIER. 

Moral  (mo'ral),  o.  (Fr.  moral,  from  L.  mo- 
ralis,  pertaining  to  manners  or  morals, 
from  mot,  moris,  manner,  mores,  manners, 
morals.)  1.  Relating  to  right  and  wrong 
as  determined  by  duty;  relating  to  morality 
or  morals ;  ethical ;  as.  moral  law ;  moral 
philosophy ;  moral  sense ;  moral  nature  ; 
moral  courage;  moral  suasion. 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands. 

Drylttti. 

2.  In  a  special  sense,  relating  to  the  private 
and  social  duties  of  men  as  distinct  from 
civil  responsibilities ;  related  or  pertaining 
to  a  law  of  right  and  wrong,  considered  as 
being  binding  in  its  own  nature,  and  not 
depending  on  human  laws:  opposed  to  ;•'•.••;' 
tax. 

Moral  duties  arise  oat  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
itself,  prior  to  egternal.command  :  positive  duties  do 
not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  but  from  exter- 
nal command.  Kutltr. 

S  Capable  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong;  bound  to  conform  to  what  is 
right;  subject  to  a  principle  of  duty;  ac- 
countable. 

A  moral  agent  k  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those 
actions  that  nave  a  moral  quality  and  which  can 
properly  be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral 
sense,  virtuous  or  vicious,  commendable  or  faulty. 
amUamii. 

4.  Governed  by  or  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  right  and  wrong:  opposed  to  immoral; 
(a)  applied  to  things ;  as,  moral  actions ;  n 
moral  life.  (6)  Applied  to  persons,  respect- 
Ing  or  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
right  and  wrong. 

The  wiser  and  more  moral  part  of  mankind  were 
forced  to  set  up  laws  and  punishments,  to  keep  the 
generality  of  mankind  in  some  tolerable  order. 

Ufatmr. 

fi.  Appealing  to  or  affecting  man  as  engaged 
in  the  practical  concerns  of  life ;  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes:  opposed  to  demon- 
strative; as,  moral  evidence;  moral  argu- 
ments; mural  certainty. 

Jujakal  and  mathematical  certainty  may  be  styled 
infallible :  and  moral  certainty  may  be  properly 
styled  indubitable.  flf  MHMM, 

Political  reason  fa  a  comptrtinjr  principle ;  adding, 
subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing,  morally,  and 
not  metaphysically  or  mathematically,  true  moral 
demonstrations.  Hurt*. 

ii  I  Having  a  moral;  latent:  hidden;  figura- 
tive; allegorical;  symbolical. 

By  my  troth.  I  have  no  moral  meaning;  1  meant, 
plain  holy-thistle.  Skai. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  e«n  show 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fur- 
tune's 
More  pregnantly  than  words.  SMat. 

7.t  Moralizing  Shalt— Moral  evidence.  See 
under  EVIDENCE.  —  Moral  lav,  the  law  of 
God  which  prescribes  the  moral  or  social 
duties,  and  prohibits  the  transgression  of 
them,  as  distinguished  from  ceremonial  law. 
— Moral  philosophy  or  moral  science,  the 
philosophy  or  science  which  treat*  of  the 
nature  and  ground*  of  moral  obligation ; 
ethics  (which  see).  —  Moral  sense  or  moral 
faculty,  the  capacity  to  perceive  what  is 
gnod  or  bad  in  conduct,  and  to  approve  or 
disapprove;  conscience. 


Moral  (mo'ral),  n.  1.1  Morality;  the  doc- 
trine or  practice  of  the  duUes  of  life.  (Bare.] 

Their  moral  and  ecconnmy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  agree.         Prior. 

&  pi  (a)  Conduct:  behaviour;  course  of  life 
in  regard  to  right  and  wrong;  as,  a  man  of 
correct  morals.  'Some,  as  corrupt  in  their 
morals  a*  vice  could  make  them.'  Smith. 
(o)  Moral  philosophy;  ethics;  as,  a  lecturer 
on  morals. — 3.  The  doctrine  Inculcated  by 
a  fiction ;  the  practical  lesson  which  any- 
thing is  designed  to  teach ;  hence,  intent; 
meaning. 

He  has  left  me  here  to  expand  the  meaning  or 
moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens.  AAo>. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet. 

Drydat. 

4.  A  kind  of  drama,  more  commonly  called 
a  Morality. 

UoraU.  properly  so  called,  however,  had  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  long  before  this  last  date 
(1695).  though  something  of  their  peculiar  character 
still  survived  in  the  pageant  or  mask.  Crait. 

6.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  model.  ]  An 
exact  likeness;  a  counterpart  (Slang.) 

He  has  cot  the  trick  of  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the 
nose  of  my  uncle  ;  and  as  for  the  long  chin,  it  is  the 
very  moral  of  the  governor's.  Smollett. 

6.  A  certainty.    [Slang] 
Moral  t  (mo'ral),  v.i.    To  moralize. 

When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer.      SHaJt. 

Morale  (mo-raT),  n.  [An  erroneous  spelling 
of  Fr.  moral,  which  is  used  in  same  sense.  ] 
Moral  or  mental  condition  as  regards  cour- 
age, zeal,  hope,  confidence,  and  the  like: 
siii.l  especially  of  a  body  of  men  engaged  in 
a  hazardous  enterprise,  as  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  time  of  war. 

Outnumbered  by  two  to  one;  rudely  surprised  and 
beaten  in  the  running  series  of  actions  that  had  oc- 
curred two  days  before,  .  .  .  threatened  with  the 
speedy  loss  of  its  sole  line  of  retreat,  a  circumstance 
of  itself  often  fatal  to  morale—  the  first  problem  that 
forces  itself  on  us  ...  is,  what  could  its  chief  have 
meant  by  his  resolution  to  stand  here  (Sedan)  at  all! 
Satttraay  Kfvuvi. 

Moralert  (mo'ral-er),  n     A  moralizer. 

Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  mormltr.          Shak. 

Moralism  (mo'ral-izm),  n.  A  moral  maxim 
or  saying;  moral  counsel  or  advice;  moral 
sermonizing;  inculcation  of  morality.  'Ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  the  somewhat  dron- 
ing inoralixtns  of  hia  congenial  friends.' 
Farrar.  [Rare.] 

Moralist  (mo'ral-ist),  n.  [Fr.  moralistt. 
See  MORAL.]  1.  One  who  teaches  morals;  a 
writer  or  lecturer  on  ethics;  one  who  incul- 
cates moral  duties. 

The  advice  given  by  a  great  moralist  to  his  friend 
was,  that  he  should  compose  his  passions.  Addison, 

2.  One  who  practises  moral  duties;  a  moral 
as  distinguished  from  a  religious  person. 

[Rare.] 

Another  is  carnal,  and  a  mere  moralist,       StmtM. 

Morality  (mo-raH-li),  n.  [Fr.  maraliU.  See 
MORAL.  ]  1.  The  doctrine  or  system  of 
moral  duties,  or  the  duties  of  men  in  their 
social  character;  morals;  ethics. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  ancient  sages,  falls  very  short  of  that  de- 
livered in  the  jfospei  S*»t/t. 

2.  The  practice  of  the  moral  duties;  virtue; 
as,  we  often  admire  the  politeness  of  men 
whose  morality  we  question.— 3.  The  qua- 
lity of  a  character,  principle,  or  action,  as 
estimated  by  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong; 
the  conformity  of  an  act,  principle,  AT.,  i<> 
the  divine  law,  or  to  the  true  moral  standard 
or  rule. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  on  the  free- 
dom of  that  principle  by  virtue  of  which  It  is  in  the 
agent's  power,  having  all  things  ready  and  requisite 
to  the  performance  of  an  action,  either  to  perform  or 
not  perform  it.  South, 

4.  A  kind  of  drama,  which  succeeded  the 
miracle  plays  or  mysteries  among  our  fore* 
fathers,  of  which  the  persons  in  the  play 
were  abstractions,  or  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  virtues,  vices,  mental  powers,  and 
faculties. 

The  Mysteries  were  properly  theological,  the  Mo- 
ra/trirs  ethical,  in  aim,  ana  professedly  in  tone.  The 
characters  were  either  taken  from  sacred  history  or 
they  were  allegorical  personifications  of  virtues  and 
vices.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Moralization(nio'ral-iz-a"shon),  n.  1.  Mo- 
ral reflections,  or  the  act  of  making  moral 
reflections. — 2.  Explanation  in  a  moral  sense. 

Annexed  to  the  fable  is  a  mortilitation  of  twice 
the  length  in  the  octave  stanza.  T.  I4'arten 

Moralize  (mo'ral-Iz),  u...  pret.  A  pp.  moral- 
ized; ppr.  moralizing.  [Fr.  inmralintr.  See 
MORAL,]  1.  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose, 
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or  to  explain  in  a  moral  sense;  to  draw  a 
moral  from;  to  found  moral  reflections  on. 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle?    Shak. 
This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb. 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  supply  with  a  moral  or  practical  les- 
son; to  furnish  with  edifying  examples. 

Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my 

song.  Spenser. 

While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 
By  wisdom,  moratixe  his  pensive  road. 

Wordsworth.. 

3.  To  exemplify  the  moral  of;  as,  to  moralize 
a  fable.     [Rare.] 

That  which  is  said  of  the  elephant,  that  being 
guilty  of  his  deformity,  he  cannot  abide  to  look  on 
his  own  face  in  the  water  (but  seeks  for  troubled  and 
muddy  channels)  we  see  well  moralized  in  men  of 
evil  conscience,  who  know  their  souls  are  so  filthy  that 
they  dare  not  so  much  as  view  them.  Bf.  Hall. 

4.  To  render  moral  or  virtuous;  to  correct 
the  morals  of.     [Rare.] 

It  had  a  large  share  in  moralising  the  poor  white 
people  of  the  country.  G.  Ramsay. 

Moralize  (mo'ral-Iz),  v.i.  To  make  moral  re- 
flections; to  draw  practical  lessons  from  the 
facts  of  life. 

Thou  hcar'st  me  moralize, 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so, 
For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe.     Sha&. 
I  know  you  come  abroad  to  moralize  and  make 
observations.  Steele, 

Moralizer  (mo'ral-iz-er),  n.  One  who  moral- 
izes. 

My  uncle  was  a  moralizer  who  mistook  his  apoph- 
thegms for  principles.  TH~  Honk. 

Morally  (mo'ral-li),  adv.  In  a  moral  man- 
ner; from  a  moral  point  of  view:  (a)  in  a 
moral  or  ethical  sense ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  morality. 

By  good,  -morally  so  called,  bonum  hontstum 
ought  chiefly  to  be  understood.  South, 

(6)  According  to  moral  rules;  virtuously; 
uprightly. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  is  only 
pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  live  morally. 
Dryden. 

(c)  Virtually;  practically;  to  all  intents  and 
purposes;  as,  morally  certain. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  a  hypocrite  to  keep 
himself  long  on  his  guard.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange, 

Morass  ( mo-pas' X  n.  [From  moor,  A.  Sax. 
mor,  with  a  term. ;  same  word  as  D.  moeras, 
from  moer,  a  marsh;  Sw.  moras;  G.  morast. 
See  MOOR,  MERE.]  A  tract  of  low,  soft,  wet 
ground  whose  drainage  is  insufficient  either 
from  its  depressed  situation  or  from  its  uni- 
form flatness;  a  marsh;  a  swamp;  a  bog;  a 
fen. 

The  false  morass 

In  quivering  undulations  yields  beneath 
Thy  burden  in  the  miry  gulf  enclosed.       Shen$to?ie. 

—Morass  ore,  bog  iron  ore. 

Morassy  (mo-ras'i),  a.  Marshy;  fenny. 
'Morassy  earth.'  Pennant, 

Morat  (mo'rat),  n.  [L.  moms,  a  mulberry.  ] 
A  beverage  composed  of  honey  flavoured 
with  mulberry  juice. 

Morationt  ( mo-ra'shon ),  n.  [L.  moratio, 
from  inoror,  to  tarry,  to  delay.]  The  act 
of  staying,  delaying,  or  lingering.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Moravian  (mo-ra'vi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Moravia  or  the  Moravians. 

Moravian  (mo-ra'vi-an),  n.  1.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Moravia.  — 2.  One  of  a  religious 
sect,  called  the  United  Brethren,  tracing  its 
origin  to  John  Huss.  They  were  expelled 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  but  received  a 
settlement  in  Saxony.  They  are  eminently 
evangelical,  and  given  to  missionary  effort. 
Where  possible  they  prefer  to  live  in  sepa- 
rate colonies  or  societies.  Called  in  Ger- 
many Herrnhuter,  from  Herrnhut,  the  name 
they  save  to  their  first  settlement. 

Moravianism  (mo-ra'vi-an-izm),  n.  The 
principles  of  the  Moravians,  or  United 
Brethren. 

Morbid  (mor'bid),  a.  [L.  morbidus,  from 
morbus,  a  disease,  probably  akin  to  morior, 
same  root  as  Skr.  mri,  to  die.]  1.  Diseased; 
sickly;  not  sound  and  healthful;  &&,morbid 
humours ;  a  morbid  constitution ;  a  morbid 
state  of  the  juices  of  a  plant;  morbid  fancies. 
'Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad.' 
Thomson.  —  ^.  Relating  to  disease  ;  as,  mor- 
bid anatomy. 

Morbidezza  (mor-bi-det'sa),  n.  [Hal.]  In 
/minting,  a  method  of  colouring  by  which 
the  appearance  of  softness  and  delicacy 
peculiar  to  the  living  flesh  is  produced. 
Fairholt. 

Morbidity  (mor-bid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  morbid ;  morbid  quality ;  disease. 


'Unable  from  some  defect  or  morbidity.' 
C.  Kingsley. 

Morbidly  (mor'bid-li),  adv.  In  a  morbid 
manner;  in  a  diseased  manner;  as,  to  be 
morbidly  affected;  morbidly  sensitive  to 
criticism. 

Morbidness  (mor'bid-nes),  n.  A  state  of 
being  morbid,  diseased,  siukly,  or  unsound; 
morbidity- 
Morbific,  Morbiflcal  (mor-bif'ik,  mor-bif- 
ik-al),  a.  [Fr.  morbifiqite ;  L.  morbus,  dis- 
ease, and/ocio,  to  make.]  Causing  disease; 
generating  a  sickly  state. 

Nothing  but  the  remoral  of  the  feverish  and  mor- 
bific matter  within,  can  carry  off  the  distemper. 

South.. 

Morbillous  (mor-bil'us),  a.  [Fr.  morbilleux, 
from  L.L.  morbilli,  measles,  a  dim.  pi.  from 
L.  morbus,  a  disease.  See  MORBID.]  Per- 
taining to  the  measles;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  measles,  or  resembling  the  erup- 
tions of  that  disease;  measly. 

Mprboset  (mor-bosO.o.  [L.  morbosus,  sickly, 
diseased,  from  morbus,  a  disease.  See  MOR- 
BID.] Proceeding  from  disease ;  morbid ; 
unhealthy.  'Morbose  tumours  and  excres- 
cences in  plants.'  Hay. 

Morbosity  t  (mor-bos'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  morbose ;  a  diseased  state.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Morceau  (mor-so),  n.  [Fr.  See  MORSEL.] 
A  bit ;  a  morsel ;  a  small  piece :  generally 
used  by  English  writers  to  signify  a  short 
piece  or  a  passage  of  literary  or  musical  com- 
position. 

Morchella  (mor-chd'a),  n.  [From  morchel, 
the  German  name.  See  MOREL.]  A  genus 
of  edible  fungi  of  the  division  Hymenomy- 
cetes,  having  a  flstular  stalk  and  roundish 
or  conical  pitted  pileus.  It  includes  the 
M.  esculenta^or  morel.  Other  species  of  the 
genus  are  eaten.  See  MOREL. 

Mordacious  (mor-da'shus),  a.  [L.  mordax, 
mordacis,  from  mordeo,  to  bite.]  1.  Biting; 
given  to  biting.  — 2.  Fig.  (a)  acrid;  violent 
in  action. 

Many  of  these  (composts)  are  cot  onlysensihly  hot, 
but  mordacious  and  burning.  Evelyn. 

(&)  Sarcastic. 

Mordaciously  (mor-da'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
biting  manner;  sarcastically. 

Buchanan,  a  learned  though  violent  Scot,  hasw/or- 
daciously  taunted  this  tradition.  Waterliouse. 

Mordacity  (mor-das'i-ti),  n.  [L.  mordacitas, 
from  mordeo,  to  bite.  ]  The  quality  of  biting; 
readiness  or  propensity  to  bite.  Landor. 

Mordant  (mor'dant),  n.  [Fr,  from  L.  mor- 
deo, to  bite,  to  take  fast  hold  of.]  1.  A  sub- 
stance employed  in  the  process  of  dyeing, 
which  has  an  affinity  both  for  the  colouring 
matter  and  the  material  to  be  dyed,  and 
which  serves  to  fix  the  colours.  It  is  also 
termed  a  basis.  Alumina,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  acetate  of  lead  are  commonly  employed 
as  mordants. — 2.  In  gilding,  any  sticky 
matter  by  which  gold-leaf  is  made  to  adhere. 

Mordant  (mor'dant),  a.  [Fr]  1.  Biting; 
keen;  caustic;  sarcastic;  severe. — 2.  Having 
the  quality  of  seizing  hold  or  of  fixing 
colours. 

Mordant  (mor'dant),  v.t.  To  imbue  or  sup- 
ply with  a  mordant;  as,  to  mordant  a  fabric 
for  dyeing. 

Mordantly  (mor/dant-li),adp.  In  a  mordant 
manner. 

Mordellid8e(mor-del'i-de),  n.  pi.  [From 
Mordella,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  family  of 
heteromerous  coleopterous  insects,  having 
the  body  elevated  and  arched,  with  the  head 
inserted  very  low,  the  thorax  trapezoid  or 
semicircular,  the  elytra  very  short  or  nar- 
I  row,  or  acuminated  at  the  extremity  as  well 
as  the  abdomen.  The  Mordella  lunata  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  lunated  point-tail 
beetle. 

Mordente  (mor-den'ta),  n.  [It]  In  music, 
a  beat;  a  turn;  a  passing  shake. 

Mordicancy(mor'di-kan-si),n.  [See  below.] 
A  biting  quality;  corrosiveness.  Evelyn. 

Mordlcant  (mor'di-kant),  a.  [L.  mordicans, 
mordicantis,  from  mordeo,  to  bite.]  Biting; 
acrid.  '  The  mordicant  quality  of  bodies.' 
Boyle. 

Mordication  (mor-di-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  mor- 
dicatio,  mordicationis.  See  MORDICANT.  ] 
The  act  of  biting  or  corroding;  corrosion. 
'  The  mordication  of  the  orifices,  especially 
of  the  mesentery  veins.'  Bacon. 

More  (mor),  a.  Serving  as  the  comparative 
of  much  and  many;  the  superlative  is  most. 
[A.  Sax.  mdra,  comp.  of  old  positive  md  (not 
used  in  A.  Sax.),  great;  cog.  D.  mcer,  Dan. 
meei\  meere,  G.  mehrt  Icel.  meiri,  meirr, 
Goth,  mats,  maiza,  more;  from  a  root  to 


which  belong  also  Gael,  mor,  great;  L.  mayis, 
more;  Gr.  megas,  great;  Skr.  maha,  great.] 

1.  With  singular  nouns  (as  comparative  of 
much  or  some) :  greater  in  amount,  extent, 
degree,  intensity,  or  the  like;  as,  more  land; 
more  courage ;  more  light.     In  such  usages 
it  has  the  effect  of  a  partitive,  and  of  might 
be  understood  after  it ;  but  formerly  it  was 
often  used  purely  as  an  adjective,  and  might 
take  the  indefinite  or  definite  article  before 
it  where  greater  would  now  be  the  word 
used. 

Her  best  is  bettered  with  a  more  delight.     Shak. 
The  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come 
together.  Acts  xix.  32. 

2.  With  plural  nouns  (as  comparative  of 
many):  greater  in  number;  in  greater  num- 
bers; as,  more  men. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than 
we.  Ex.  i.  9. 

3.  Added  to  some  former  number;    addi- 
tional :  it  may  be  placed  either  before  or 
after  its  noun. 

But  Montague  demands  one  labour  more.  Addisott. 

More  (mor),  adv.  1.  In  a  greater  degree, 
extent,  or  quantity. 

Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children. 

Gen.  xxxviL  3. 

More  is  used  to  modify  an  adjective  (or  ad- 
verb) and  form  the  comparative  degree, hav- 
ing the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  termi- 
nation er  in  comparatives;  as,  more  wise 
(=  wiser),  more  wisely;  more  illustrious, 
more  illustriously;  more  contemptible;  more 
durable.  It  may  be  used  before  all  adjec- 
tives which  admit  of  comparison,  and  is 
generally  used  with  words  of  more  than 
two  syllables,  individual  taste  or  euphony 
being  what  usually  settles  the  matter.  For- 
merly it  was  very  often  used  superfluously 
in  the  comparative ;  thus  Shakspere  has 
more  better,  braver,  Jitter,  miglitier,  hotter, 
&c.—  expressions  now  used  only  by  the  un- 
educated.—2.  In  addition;  further;  besides; 
again :  qualified  by  such  words  as  any,  no, 
never,  once,  twice,  <fcc. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more. 

ShaJt. 

—More  and  more,  with  continual  increase. 

Amon  trespassed  more  and  more.    2  Chr.  xxxiii.  23. 

—  To  be  no  more,  to  be  destroyed  or  dead ; 
to  have  perished.  'Cassius  is  no  more.' 
Shak. 

When  time  itself  shall  be  no  more.        Addison. 

More  (mor),n.  1.  A  greater  quantity,  amount, 
or  number. 

The  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered  some 
more,  some  less.  Ex.  xvi.  17. 

They  were  more  which  died  with  hailstones  than 
they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 
Josh,  x,  n. 

2.  Some  other  thing ;  something  further  or 
in  addition. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 
But  we'll  do  more.  Sempronius ;  we'll  deserve  it. 
Addison. 

3.  t  Persons  of  rank;  the  great. 

The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee. 
Shak. 

Moret  (mor),  v.t.  To  make  more.  'What 
he  will  make  more,  he  moreth.'  Gower. 

More  (mor),  n.  [A.  Sax.  indr.  See  MOOR.] 
A  hill.  [Provincial  English.] 

More  (mor),  n.  [O.H.G.  niorahd,  G.  mohre, 
a  carrot.]  A  root.  Spenser;  Grose. 

Moreen  (mo-renO,  n.  [Probably  connected 
withmohair,  Fr.  moire.}  A  watered  woollen, 
or  woollen  and  cotton  goods  used  for  cur- 
tains, hangings,  heavy  dresses,  &c. 

More-hough  (mor'hok),  7*.  Same  as  Blend- 
water. 

Morel  (mo'rel),  n.  [In  meaning  1  same  as 
Fr.  moreUe,  nightshade,  from  L.L.  morellux, 
dark -coloured,  L.  morulus,  dark.  In  mean- 
ing 2  same  as  Fr.  morille,  a  mushroom,  G. 
morchel,  Sw.  murkla,  which  is  also  said  to 
have  the  same  origin,  this  mushroom  be- 
coming dark  when  cooked.  So  also  the 
morel  cherry  is  bit.  a  dark-coloured  cherry.] 

1.  Garden  nightshade  (Solanum  nigruiti). 
Written  also  Morelle.    See  NIGHTSHADE.— 

2.  A  gen  us  of  edible  mushrooms  (Morchella); 
applied  specifically  to  Morchella  esculenta, 
in  some  parts  plentiful  in  this  country,  but 
chiefly  brought  to  us  from  Germany.     It  is 
much  used  to  flavour  gravies,  as  also  dressed 
fresh  in  various  ways,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  common  mushroom 
to  make  ketchup.— 3.  A  kind  of  cherry.   See 
Mo  HELLO. 

Moreland  (mor'land).    Moorland. 
Morelle  (mo-rel'),  n.    Garden  nightshade. 
See  MOREL,  1. 


cli,  c/<ain;      6h,  Sc.  loc/t;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  i 
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Morello  ( mo-ren4  X  «•  [It-  morelio,  dark- 
coloured.  See  MURIEL.)  A  kind  of  cherry 
with  a  dark  red  skin,  becoming  nearly  black 
If  allowed  to  hang  long;  flesh  deep  purplish- 
red.  tender,  juicy,  and  acid.  This  variety 
of  cherry  I*  commonly  cultivated  In  Britain. 

Morelschlkl  (mor-el-shlk'l),  n.  pi.  |Rus)  A 
sect  of  Russian  fanatics  of  the  Greek  Church, 
whoae  leading  Idea  i*  to  mortify  the  flesh 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  *oul,  with  which 
object  they  hare  recourse  to  various  node* 
of  mutilation,  torture,  and  death.  Called 
In  English  Imiitutatort. 

Moreneut  (mor'ties),*.  Greatnes*.  'Worldly 
marmot:  Widrliffe. 

Moreover  (mftr-o-ver),  adv.  (More  m&  over.] 
Beyond  what  ha*  been  said;  further;  be- 
side*; al«o;  likewise. 

Moresk  (mo-reakO,  n.  and  o.    Same  a*  Mo- 


Moresque  (mo-re«kO,  a  [Fr..  from  It.  roo- 
reteo,  from  Moro,  L.  Maurut,  a  Moor  ]  Moor- 
l»h;  after  the  manner  of  the  Moor*.— Mor- 
etque  dance,  a  morris-dance.  See  MORRIS 
Moresque  (mo-resk').  u.  A  style  of  orna- 
mentation for  flat  surfaces  named  after  the 
Moon,  but  really  developed  by  the  Byzan- 
tine Greek*.  Called  also  Arabesque  (which 
see). 

Morganatic  (mor-gan-at'ik).  rr.  [L.L.  mor- 
gatiatica,  a  morning-gift,  a  kind  of  dowry 
paid  on  the  morning  before  or  after  mar- 
riage; corrupted  from  G.  morgen-gabe,  O.O. 
morgan-geba .  a  morning-gift  (A.  Sox.  mor- 
gen-gifu).  '  A  marriage  is  called  morganatic 
when  the  margen-gift.  or  morning-gift,  or 
dowry,  wa*  given  and  received  in  lieu  of  all 
other  dowry,  and  also  of  rights  of  Inherit- 
ance that  might  fall  to  the  issue  of  such 
marriage.'  Itichardton.]  A  term  applied  to 
a  kind  of  semi-matrimonial  alliance  between 
a  monarch,  or  one  of  the  highest  nobility, 
and  a  lady  of  Inferior  rank.  In  Germany 
such  union*  are  called  also  left-handed 
marriage*,  because  at  the  nuptial  ceremony 
the  left  hand  is  given.  If  the  male  be  of 
sovereign  rank  the  children  of  the  female 
do  not  Inherit  the  father's  sovereignty,  but 
they  are  considered  legitimate  in  most  other 
respect*. 

Morganatical  (mor-gan-at'lk-al),  a.  Same 
as  Morganatic. 

Morganatically  (mor-gan-at'ik  al  li).  adv. 
In  trie  manner  of  a  morganatic  marriage; 
as.  they  were  married  tnorganatically. 

Morgay  (mor'ga),  n.  [W.  mon/i.  dog- flsh, 
shark  — mor,  the  »ea.  and  «,  dog.]  The 
imall-ipotted  dog-fish,  or  bounce  (Scyllium 
canicttla),  a  small  species  of  shark  common 
on  our  southern  coast*,  where,  keeping  near 
the  Iwttom,  it  feeds  on  flsh  and  cnibtaceans. 
It  Is  regarded  as  a  pest  by  the  fishermen, 
whose  bait  it  takes  in  place  of  more  valu- 
able flsh.  When  pro|>erly  cooked  it*  flesh 
Is  by  no  means  unpalatable. 

Morglay  (mor'gla),  n.  [Celt,  mor,  mater, 
great,  and  glaive,  sword.  ]  A  sword;  a  clay- 
more 'Carrying  their  morglayi  in  their 
hands.'  Beau.  ,i-  r'l 

Morgue  (niorg).  n.  (Fr.  Origin  unknown.) 
A  place  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found 
dead  are  exposed,  that  they  may  be  claimed 
by  their  friends;  a  dead-house:  the  name  Is 
especially  used  of  such  places  In  France. 

Morta  (mS'rl-a),  n.  [Or.  imiro»,  foolish.] 
In  med.  foolishness;  fatuity.  Dungliton. 

Moribund  (mor'i-bund), a.   Inadying  state. 

The  patient  was  comatose  and  moribund.  Copland. 

Moribund  (mor'i-bund),  n.  A  dying  person. 
Wriiiht. 

Morice  (mort*),  «,  A  morri*;  a  morris- 
dance. 

Morigeratet  (mo-rij'i-r at X  vi  [L  inori- 
geror,  morigeratui.  to  obey.  See  MORIOER- 
ous.)  To  obey.  Cotlceram. 

Morlgeratlon  t  (mo-rij'er-a"*hon),  «•  (See 
MORIOKRATK.  ]  Obsequiousness;  obedience 
'  That  fond  morigeration  to  the  mistaken 
custom*  of  the  age.'  Evelyn. 

Mortgeroua  (mo-rlj'er-u*),  a.  [L.morigenu 
—  I/MM,  morn,  manner,  and  gero,  to  carry.] 
Obedient ;  obsequious.  •  A  moriaerout  pa- 
tient/ Rich  Brathuxtite.  [Rare.] 

Morll  (mor'il).  n.  A  kind  of  mushroom;  a 
morrl  See  MOREL. 

Morln.Morinefmo'rtnXn.  A  yellow  colour- 
mi!  matter  obtained  from  Morut  tinctoria. 

Morinel  (morl-nel),  n.  [From  Or.  mnroi, 
foolish,  from  U«  supposed  ilupldlty.)  A  bird, 
the  Charailritu  morinelliit,  or  dotterel 

Moringa  (md-ring-ga),  n.     [From  Murim,n. 
the  name  of  the  species  In  Malabar  ]    The 
only  genus  of  the  order  Moringace.-. 
M  .1  BUI  i  t 


Mortngaceas  (m«  ring-ga'se-eX  n.  pi.  A  nat 
onltT  of  plants,  differing  from  Leguminosic 
in  having  the  odd  petal  inferior,  the  anthers 
one-celled,  the  ovary  tricarpellary,  and  the 
ovules  anatropal.  It  consists  of  trees  having 
bi-  or  trl-pinnate  leave*,  and  either  large 
white  or  red  flowers  In  panicles,  and  a  long 
three-angled  pod  In  the  three  rows  of  seeds. 
The  root  of  the  Moringa  pterygotptrma  has 
a  pungent  odour  and  an  aromatic  taste.  It 
Is  used  a*  a  stimulant  in  paralytic  affections 
and  Intermittent  fever.  The  leaves,  Bowers, 
and  tender  seed-vessels  are  nsed  in  curries. 
The  nut*  are  the  ben-nuts,  from  which  the 
oil  of  ben  Is  extracted.  (See  BEN-OIL.)  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  India  and  Arabia. 
Morln's-apparatus(mor'inz-ap-pa-rS"tU8), 
n.  [After  General  Morin,  the  inventor ) 
An  apparatus  designed  to  illustrate  the  laws 
of  falling  bodies.  It  coniists  of  a  cylinder 
caused  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis  by 
the  descent  of  a  weight  attached  to  a  rope 
wound  round  a  horizontal  axis,  the  rotation 
of  the  cylinder  being  continually  accelerated 
in  accordance  with  the  acceleration  of  the 
descending  weight.  By  means  of  a  pencil 
gently  pressed  by  a  spring,  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the  cylinder 
at  each  unit  of  time,  while  the  weight  is 
descending,  is  registered.  This  shows  it  to 
Increase  as  the  square  of  the  time,  or  as  the 
unmix TS  1, 4, 9, 16,  A  r  ,  thus  confirming  the 
theory  of  falling  bodies. 

Morion  (mort-on),  n. 
[Kr,  sold  to  be  from 
Sp.  morrion,  a  morion, 
which  some  derive  from 
Moro,  a  Moor]  A  kind 
of  helmet  of  Iron,  steel, 
or  brass,  somewhat  like 
a  hat  in  shape,  often 
with  a  crest  or  comb 
over  the  top,  and  with-  Morion  of  the  time  of 
out  beaver  or  visor,  in-      Queen  Elizabeth 
troduced  to  this  coun- 
try from  France  or  Spain  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.    Sometimes 
spelled  Marian,  Mvrrion. 

Morisco,  Mortsk  (mo-ris'ko.  morlRk),  n. 
[Sp.  moriico,  Moorish,  from  Moro,  a  Moor.  ] 
A  name  variously  applied  by  old  writers  to 
—(a)  The  ancient  Moorish  population  of 
Spain.  'The  whole  Moorish  population  — 
Morijtcoen,  as  they  were  henceforth  to  be 
called.'  I'rescolt.  (b)  Their  language.  Shel- 
fon.  (e)  The  Moorish  dance  known  also  as 
Morris-dance,  (rf)  A  dancer  of  the  morris- 
dance.  Shak.  (e)  The  style  of  architecture 
or  ornamentation  called  otherwise  ilor- 
exque  or  Arabesque. 

Morisco  (mo-ris'ko),  a.  Moresque  (which 
see). 

They  trim  it  with  paint  after  the  mortsco  manner 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Morisk  (mor'isk),  i>.    See  MORISCO 
Morisonian  (mor-i-so'ni-an).  a.    Pertaining 

to  Morisonlanism  or  the  Morisonians. 
Morlsonian  (mor-i-s6'ni-an),n.  An  adherent 

of  the  sect  known  as  the  Evangelical  Union, 

which  see  under  EVANGELICAL. 
Morisonianlsm  (mor-i-so'nl-an-izm),  n.  The 

system  of  doctrines  adopted  by  the  members 

of  the  Evangelical  t'nion  (which  see  under 

EVANGELICAL). 
Moridn(mor'kin).  n.  [Probably  akin  to  Icel. 

morkinn,  jiutrifted,  ntorkna,  to  be  putrid ; 

comp., however,  marling.]  A  beast  that  has 

died  by  sickness  or  mischance.  '  Some  sorry 

morlcin  that  unbidden  dies. '    Dp.  Hall. 
Morlandl  (moKland),  n.     Moorland 
Morling,  Mortllng  (morling,  morning),  11. 

|Kr.  mart,  dead,  with  dim.  term,  -ling.]    A 

sheep  or  other  animal   dead  by  disease 

Xarel. 
Mormaer  (mor'mar),  n.    [Oacl.  inor,  great. 

and  inner,  steward.    This  is  the  same  word 

with  Matinnor,  excepting  that  the  elements 

are  Inverted.]    See  MAORMOR. 

At  to  the  office  of  bforinarr,  there  seems  tittle 
douht  that,  like  the  Maor.  he  w«s  a  royal  official 
resembling  the  '  Graphic '  amongst  the  early  pranks, 
and  the  Scandinavian  '  Jarl,'actintf  as  a  royal  deputy, 
and  retaining  in  early  times  the  third  part  of  the 
royal  revenue  and  prerogatives.  Root  if  ffeer. 

Mormalt  (mor'mal),  n.  [Fr.  mart-mal; 
L  L.  nntltim  mortuum,  an  old  sore,  a  deadly 
evil.]  A  cancer  or  gangrene;  a  bad  sore. 

A  quantity  of  the  quintessence  shall  serve  htm  to 
cure  kibes,  or  the  tnormal  o'  the  skin.  B.  7 'OHSOM. 

Normal  t  (mor'mal),  a.  Dangerous ;  griev- 
ous. 

Morrao  (mor'mo).  n.  [Or.  mormo,  a  hideous 
she-monster  nsed  by  nurses  to  frighten  chil- 
dren, a  bugbear.  ]  A  bugbear;  false  terror. 


•The  marmot  and  bugbear*  of  a  frighted 
rabble.'    Warburton. 

Mormon  (mortnon),  n.  [Or.  mormon,  a 
mask.  See  MORMO. ]  The  name  given  by 
some  naturalists  to  the  genus  Fratercula. 
Mormon  (mor'mon),  n.  A  member  of  a  sect 
founded  in  1830  by  Joseph  Smith,  a  native 
of  the  United  States.  The  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  the  sect  arc— the  belief  in  a 
continual  divine  revelation  through  the  in- 
spired medium  of  the  prophet  at  the  head 
of  their  church,  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
and  a  complete  hierarchical  organization. 
The  supreme  power,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
rests  with  the  president  or  prophet  (elected 
I  by  the  whole  body  of  the  church),  who  alone 
works  miracles  and  receives  revelation*. 
!  The  Mormons  accept  both  the  Bible  and 
!  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  divine  revelations, 
!  but  hold  them  equally  subject  to  the  expla- 
I  nation  and  correction  of  the  prophet.  The 
latter  mentioned  book  (really  a  kind  of 
I  historical  romance  written  by  one  Solo- 
mon Spaulding  In  1812)  pretend*  to  be  a 
history  of  America  from  the  flrst  settlement 
of  the  continent  after  the  destruction  of  Hi. 
tower  of  Babel  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  at  which  time  nourished 
the  legendary  prophet  Mormon,  its  reputed 
author.  It  was  said  to  have  been  written 
on  gold  plates,  and  concealed  until  its  hid- 
ing-place was  revealed  to  Smith  by  an  angel. 
The  Mormons  first  appeared  at  Manchester. 
New  York,  whence  they  were  compelled 
by  the  persevering  hostility  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  flee,  flrst  to  Kirtland  in  Ohio  (IKfl ). 
then  to  Nauvoo,  the  'City  of  Beauty,'  in 
Illinois  (1838),  and  finally  to  the  Salt  Lake 
in  Utah  (1848).  In  1844  the  founder,  Joseph 
Smith, was  shot  by  a  mob  in  Carthage  prison, 
where  his  lawless  behaviour  had  brought 
him.  The  sect  has  continued  to  increase, 
and  can  claim  adherent*  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  They  call  themselves  the  Church 
of  Jesu*  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  The 
advance  made  by  Mormonism  seems  to  have 
been  due  far  more  to  the  abilities  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  successor  of  Smith,  than  to 
the  founder  himself,  who  was  little  better 
than  a  dissipated  and  immoral  scamp. 
Mormonism  (mor'mon-izm),  n.  The  reli- 
gion or  doctrines  of  the  Mormon*. 
Mormonite  (mor'mon-H),  n.  A  Mormon;  a 
Latter-day  Saint. 

Mormyridse  (mor-mlrt-de),  n.  pi.  |Or.  mor- 
tnyron,  the  name  of  a  flsh  that  has  not  been 
identified.]  A  family  of  malacopterygioun 
fishesallied  to  the  pikes,  distinguished  from 
all  other  bony  fishes  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  The  head  is 
covered  with  a  thick  naked  skin,  which 
envelops  the  gill-cover  and  branchiostegals, 
and  leaves  only  a  perpendicular  slit  for  a 
gill-opening.  They  arc  found  in  the  Nile 
and  Senegal,  and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be 
excellent 

Mormyrug  (mor'mi-rus).  n.  [See  above.] 
A  genus  of  malacopterygious  fishes,  nearly 
allied  to  the  pike  family.  The  M.  oxyrhyn- 
chtut.  or  sharp-nosed  mormyrus,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Nile,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  flshes  in  that  river. 
Mom(morn),  n.  (Contr.  from  A. Sax.  morgrn. 
morning(comp.  O.Fris.  morn,  morning);  ora 
contr.  form  of  morning.  See  MORNING,  and 
comp.  eve,  even,  evening.  ]  The  flrst  part  of 
the  day;  the  morning:  a  word  nsed  chiefly 
in  poetry.  'Whit  as  morne  mylk.'  Chaucer. 
'  Rosy  as  the  morn.'  Shelley. 

J-'rom  tnont 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve.    Milton. 

Morne  t  (morn),  n.    [From  Fr.  morne,  sad, 
dull,  because  a  lance  thus  treated  had  a 
dull    appearance    as    compared 
with  one  sharpened  for  a  deadly 
conflict.)    The  head  of  a  tilting 
lance,  having  it*  point  rebated 
or  turned   back,  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  knight's  opponent 
Morne,  Mortne  (mor-na',  mort- 
n.V).  p.  and  a.     [See  MORNK.  n.  | 
In  her.  a  term  applied  to  a  lion 
rampant,  when  depicted  in  coat 
Mnme.     armour,  with  no  tongue,  teeth,  or 

claws. 

Morning  (mom'ing),  n.  [Contr.  from  <t  K. 
morwening—monecnOS,. morrow) being  from 
A.  Sax.  tnorgen  (l>.  Dan.  and  G.  morgen, 
Icel.  morgitm,  Goth,  maurginx)  by  the  i  om 
mon  change  off  to  M.  and  the  -ing  being  the 
termination  of  verbal  noun*.  Morning  thn- 
means  literally  the  coming  of  the  morrow. 
Comp.  even,  evening,  datcn,  dawning,  ami 
gloaming  The  root  I*  probably  either 


nte.  far.  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      y,  8c. 
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the  same  as  in  Goth,  maurt/jan,  to  cut 
short,  or  as  in  Lith.  mirgu,  Lett,  mird&t, 
to  glimmer,  to  gleam.]  1.  The  first  part  of 
the  day,  beginning  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  extending  to  twelve  at  noon  ; 
thus  we  say,  a  star  rises  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morniiif/.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  morning 
is  the  time  beginning  an  hour  or  two  before 
sunrise,  or  at^break  of  day,  and  extending 
to  the  hour  of  breakfast  and  of  beginning 
the  labours  of  the  day.  Among  men  of  busi- 
ness and  people  of  fashion  in  large  cities 
the  morning  is  often  considered  to  extend 
to  the  hour  of  dining.— 2.  Fig.  the  first  or 
early  part.  '  0  life !  how  pleasant  in  thy 
morning ! '  Burns. 

We  are  ancients  of  the  earth. 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  times.       Tennyson. 

3.  A  morning  dram  or  draught.     [Scotch.] 
Morning  (morn'ing),  a.    rertaining  to  the 
first  part  or  early  part  of  the  day;  being  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day;  as,  morning  dew; 
morning  light;  morning  service. 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  r.ewly  washed  with  dew.    SJtat. 

Morning -gift  (morn 'ing-gift),  n.  A  gift 
made  to  a  woman  by  her  husband  the  morn- 
Ing  after  marriage :  a  practice  formerly  ob- 
served in  Germany,  where  it  is  called  mor- 
ffemjabe. 

Morning-glory(morn'ing-glo-ri),  n.  A  name 
given  to  species  of  Ipomsea  and  Pharbitis, 
especially  P.  hispida,  climbing  plants  of  the 
con  volvulus  family,  having  handsome  purple 
or  white,  sometimes  pink  or  pale  blue,  fun- 
nel-shaped flowers. 

Morning-gown  (morn'ing-goun),  n.  A  gown 
worn  in  the  morning  before  one  is  formally 
dressed. 

Morning-land  (morn'ing-] and),  n.  [Comp. 
G.  moryenland.  the  East.]  The  East,  in 
opposition  to  Evening-land,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  West  [Poetical.] 

Morning-star  (morn'ing-star),  n.  1.  The 
planet  Venus  when  it  rises  before  the  sun. 
2.  In  milit.  antiq.  a  weapon  of  offence  used 
from  the  Conquest  till  the  timeof  Henry  VII. 


Morning-stars. 

It  consisted  of  a  wooden  ball  containing  iron 
spikes  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  to  which  it  was 
sometimes  suspended  by  a  chain.  It  was 
also  termed  a  Holy-water  Sprinkler. 

Morning-tide  (morn'ing-tid),  n.  Lit.  morn- 
ing-time; morning;  jig.  the  early  part  of  any 
course,  especially  of  life. 

Moro  (mo'ro),  n.  [L.  morus,  a  mulberry.] 
In  med.  a  small  abscess  resembling  a  mul- 
berry. 

Moroccan  (mo-rok'an).  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  -Morocco  or  its  inhabitants. 

Morocco  (mo-rok  o),  n.  A  fine  kind  of  lea- 
ther made  from  the  skins  of  goats,  imported 
from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  Spain,  and  Flan- 
ders, tanned  with  sumach,  dyed,  and  grained, 
the  last  process  being  that  which  gives  it 
its  well-known  wrinkled  appearance.  It  is 
extensively  used  in  the  binding  of  books, 
upholstering  furniture,  making  ladies'  shoes, 
Ac.  The  art  of  preparing  morocco  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Moors. 

Morone  (mo-ron*),  n.  [From  L.  moms,  a 
mulberry.]  A  deep  crimson  colour,  or  the 
colour  of  the  unripe  mulberry  (Morus  alba). 

Morose  (mo-ros'),  a.  [L.  morosun,  excess- 
ively addicted  to  a  particular  way,  wayward, 
peevish,  morose,  from  mos,  mom,  a  custom, 
habit,  way  of  life.  But  meaning  2  appears 
to  have  been  influenced  by  a  supposed  con- 
nection with  L.  morn,  delay.]  1.  Of  a  sour 
temper;  severe;  sullen  and  austere.  'A 
morose,  ill  conditioned,  ill-natured  person.' 
South. 

Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and 
affected  taciturnity;  others  have  made  speeches 
though  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Watts. 


2.t  Morbidly  and  licentiously  brooding  over 
or  indulging  in  evil,  and  especially  in  im- 
pure, thoughts. 

Here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words,  and  all 
morose  delighting  in  venereous  thoughts. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

SYN.  Sullen,  gruff,  severe,  austere,  gloomy, 

splenetic,  crabbed,  crusty,  churlish,  surly, 

ill-humoured,  ill-natured. 
Morosely  (mo-ros'li),  adv.     In  a  morose 

manner;  sourly;  with  sullen  austerity. 
Morpseness  (mo-ros'nes),  n.     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  morose;  sourness  of  temper; 

sullenness. 

Learn  good  humour,  never  to  oppose  without  just 
reason ;  abate  some  degrees  of  pride  and  morose- 
ttess.  Watts, 

Morosis  (mo-ro'sis),  n.     [Gr.  mores,  foolish.] 

In  med.  stupidity;  fatuity;  idiocy. 
Morosity  t  (mo-ros'i-ti),  n.    Moroseness. 

This  morasify  and  sullenness  is  far  from  being 
imitable  and  laudable.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Morosoph  t  (mo'rp-sof),  n.  [Gr.  mdros,  tool- 
ish,  and  sophos,  wise;  comp.  sophomore,}  A 
philosophical  or  learned  fool. 

Hereby  you  may  perceive  how  much  I  do  attribute 
to  the  wise  foolery  of  our  morosoph,  Triboulet. 

Oxeti's  Rabelais. 

Morosous  t  (mo-ro'sus),  a.  Same  as  Morose. 
Morowetidet  (mo'ro-tld),  n.  Morrow; 
morning. 

But  whanne  the  morowetide  was  come,  alle  the 
princis  and  prestis  and  the  eldere  men  of  the  puple 
token  counseil  agens  Jliesus. 

Wickliffe,  Mat.  xxvii.  i. 

Moroxite  (mo-roks'it),  n.  [Fr.  moroxite,  from 
Gr.  moroxos,  a  variety  of  pipe-clay.]  The 
crystallized  form  of  apatite,  occurring  in 
crystals  of  a  brownish  or  greenish-blue  col- 
our. It  is  found  in  Norway  in  primary  rocks. 

Morphean  (mor'fe-an),  n.  Of  or  belonging 
to  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep. 

The  Morphean  fount 
Of  that  fine  element  that  visions,  dreams, 
And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of.      Keats. 

Morpheus  (mor'fus),n.     [Gr,  from  morphe, 

.     form,  from  the  forms  he  causes  to  appear  to 

;    people  in  their  dreams.     Lit.  the  fashioner 

or  moulder]    In  Greek  myth,  the  god  of 

sleep  and  dreams. 

MorphCW  (mor'fu),  n,  [Fr.  morphfe;  It. 
inorfea,  leprosy.  Origin  unknown.  ]  A  term 
vaguely  applied  to  scurfy  eruptions.  Dun- 
glison. 

"Tis  tlie  work  of  weeks 
To  purge  the  morphew  from  so  foul  a  face. 
Quarter, 

Morphew  (mor'fu),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  nior- 
phew.  lip.  Hall. 

Morphia,  Morphine  (mor'fl-a,  mor'fin),  n. 
[Gr.jtforpAfii«,tnegod  of  sleep.]  (C^H^NO*.) 
The  narcotic  principle  of  opium,  a  vegetable 
alkaloid  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  opium  by  various  processes.  It 
forms,  when  crystallized  from  alcohol,  bril- 
liant colourless  prisms  of  adamantine  lustre. 
As  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  it  is 
never  used  alone  medicinally,  but  it  readily 
combines  with  acids  forming  salts,  which 
are  extensively  used  in  medicine.  In  small 
doses  it  is  powerfully  anodyne;  in  large 
doses  it  causes  death,  with  narcotic  symp- 
toms. 

Morphologic,  Morphological  (mor-fo-Ioj'- 
ik,  mor-fo-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  mor- 
phology. 

While  he  was  earnestly  pursuing  his  morphologi- 
cal speculations  lie  attempted  to  impress  them  upon 
Schiller.  lYhewll. 

ally  (mor-fo-loj'ik-al-i),  adv. 


In  a  morphological  manner;  with  reference 
to  the  facts  or  principles  of  morphology 

Morphologlst  (mor-fol'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
writes  on,  or  one  versed  in  morphology. 

Morphology  (mor-fol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  morphf. 
form,  and  logos,  description.]  That  depart- 
ment of  science  which  treats  of  the  laws, 
form,  and  arrangement  of  the  structures  of 
plants  and  animals;  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  ideal  forms  of  organs,  describing  their 
varieties,  homologies,  and  metamorphoses ; 
the  science  of  form  in  the  organic  world. 

Morphonomy  (mor-fon'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  mor- 
phe, form,  and  nomos,  law.]  In  biol.  the 
laws  of  organic  formation  ;  the  department 
of  anatomical  and  physiological  science 
which  investigates  the  laws  of  organic  con- 
figuration. 

Morphosis  (mor-fo'sis),  n.  [Gr.]  In  biol.  the 
order  or  mode  of  development  of  any  organ. 

Morpiont  (mor'pi-on),«.  [Fr.,  from  mortfrit, 
to  bite,  and  pion,  from  L.  L.  pedio.  It.  ped- 
ione,  from  L.  pedis,  pediuuhis,  a  louse.]  A 
crab-louse. 

Swore  you  had  broke  and  robb'd  his  house 

And  stole  his  talismanic  louse    .     .    . 

His  flea,  his  morpion,  and  punaise.     Hiidibras. 


Mor-punkee  (mor-pungTte),  n.  A  native 
pleasure  -  boat  of  the  Ganges,  elegantly 
decorated,  and  propelled  by  numerous 
paddles. 

Morrhua  (mor'u-a),  n.  The  specific  name 
of  the  codfish,  Gadus.  See  GADUS. 

Morrice  (mor'is),  n.    Same  as  Morris. 

Morrice-dancer  (mor'is-dans-er),  n.  Same 
as  Morris-dancer. 

Morrimalt  (mor'i-mal),  a.  Gangrenous; 
dangerous;  afflictive.  ' Morrimal  ulcers.' 
Holland. 

Morrimal  (mor'i-mal),  n.     Same  as  Mormal. 

Morris  (mor'is),  n.  [Fr.  moresque,  from 
Sp.  morisco,  from  Moro,  a  Moor.  ]  1.  A  dance 
borrowed  from  the  Moors,  or  in  imitation  of 
some  of  their  dances, usually  performed  with 
castanets,  by  a  single  person ;  a  morisco.  —2.  A 
fantastic  dance,  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish 
origin,  and  for  long  an  important  element 
of  holiday  amusement  in  England.  Bells 
were  fastened  to  the  feet  of  the  performers. 
which  jingled  in  time  with  the  music,  while 
the  dancers  clashed  their  staves  or  swords. 
In  the  May  games  the  morris  formed  an 
important  part,  and  the  different  characters 
connected  with  the  legends  of  Robin  Hood 
were  sustained  by  the  performers.  Called 
also  Morrice  -  dance  and  Morris  -  dance.  — 
Nine  men's  morris,  a  kind  of  game,  where 
a  figure  of  squares  one  within  another  was 
made  on  the  ground  by  cutting  out  the 
turf,  and  two  persons  took  nine  stones, 
which  they  placed  by  turns  in  the  angles, 
and  then  moved  alternately,  as  at  draughts. 
He  who  was  enabled  to  play  three  in  a 
straight  line  took  off  one  of  his  adversary's 
at  any  point  he  pleased,  and  the  game  ended 
by  one  of  the  players  losing  all  his  men.  It 
was  also  a  table  game,  and  played  with 
counters.  Called  also  Nine  Men's  Merits. 

The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud.  Shak. 

Morris  (mor'is),  n.  A  curious  fish,  allied  to 
the  eels,  of  the  genus  Leptocephalus,  so 
called  from  Mr.  William  Morris,  who  first 
found  it  on  the  coast  of  Wales.  Its  body  is 
so  compressed  as  to  resemble  tape. 

Morris  (mor'is),  v.i.  To  be  off ;  to  decamp. 
Dickens.  [Slang.] 

Morris -dance  (mor'is -dans),  n.  See 
MORRIS. 

Morris-dancer  (mor'is-dans-er),  n.  One 
who  dances  a  morris. 

Mprris-pike  (mor'is-pik),  n.  A  Moorish 
pike,  consisting  of  a  spear-head  at  the  top 
of  a  pole.  'To  do  more  exploits  with  his 
mace  than  a  morris-pike.1  ShaTc. 

Morrow  (mo'ro),  n.  [O.E.  morwe,  from  A. 
Sax.  tnoryen,  morning,  with  common  change 
of  g  to  w  and  loss  of  n.  See  MORNING.] 
l.t  Morning.  'Give  not  a  windy  night  a 
rainy  morrow,*  ShaJc.  Very  common  for- 
merly in  the  salutation—  Good  morrow,  good 
morning. 

Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord !       Shak. 

2.  The  day  next  after  the  present  or  after 
any  day  specified. 

To-morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry. 

In  what  far  country  doth  this  morrow  lie?     Coivley, 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn.  Coleridge. 

—  To  morrow,  on  the  morrow;  next  day. 
[Now  generally  written  as  a  compound.] 

Morse  (more),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Dan.  and  X. 
mar,  the  sea,  and  ros,  a  horse.  In  Norway 
it  is  called  rosmar  by  inverting  the  syllables.  ] 
Same  as  Walrus. 

Morse  t  (mors),  n.  [L.  morsus,  from  mordeo, 
to  bite.  See  MORSEL.]  The  clasp  or  fastening 
of  a  cope,  generally  made  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  set  with  jewels. 

Morse -alphabet  (mors'al-fa-bet),  n.  [After 
its  inventor,  Professor  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts.] In  teleg.  a  system  of  symbols,  con- 
sisting of  dashes  and  dots,  to  be  used  in 
telegraphic  messages  where  Morse's  self- 
recording  instrument,  called  the  indicator, 
is  employed.  (See  INDICATOR.)  The  dash 
and  dot  are  combined  in  different  ways 
to  indicate  the  different  letters ;  thus,  one 
dot  ( . )  means  E ;  a  dash  (  —  )  T ;  a  dot  and 
a  dash  (.  — )  A;  a  dash  and  three  dots 
(—...)  B ;  &c.  The  same  system  can 
be  used  with  common  telegraphic  instru- 
ments, aright-hand  deflection  of  the  needle 
corresponding  to  a  dash  and  a  left-hand  to 
a  dot.  Military  signalling  is  often  earned 
on  on  the  same  principle  by  long  or  short 
wavings  of  a  flag,  or  by  sun-flashes  by  means 
of  the  heliostat,  Ac. ,  the  long  meaning  a  dash 
and  the  short  a  dot. 

Morsel  (mor'sel),  n.  [O.Fr.  morcel  (Mod.  FT. 
moryeau),  from  L.L.  morcellum,  a  dim.  from 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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L  mtrraiu,  a  bite,  from  mardeo,  monum.  to 
bite  1  1  A  bite;  a  mouthful;  a  small  piece 
of  food ;  a  small  meal.  •  Liquorish  draughts 
and  tiionelt  unctuous.'  Shalt. 

Every  ~~l  »  a  satisfied  hunger  i>  only. new 
labour  to  a  tind  digestion. 

2,  A  small  quantity  of  anything;  a  frag- 
ment; a  little  piece.  '  * artel*  of  native 
and  pure  gold.  Boyle.  —  S.  Applied  to  a 
person  much  in  the  same  way  as  piece  some- 
times is. 

To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  WOCM  moral,  this  Sir  Prudence.     S*o*.       j 
Huw  doth  my  deaf  morttt,  thy  mistress?    Skak. 

Morslng-noni  (mors'ing-hom). «.    (*<"•»- 
Aorru  and  mornng-poudrr  are  men  tioned 
taSSS  document,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, mortag  probably  meaning  pruning, 
from  Fr  man,  a  bit  or  bite,  a  small  qnan- 
Sre    M-.l  -KI.  1      A    ll:uk   fur  hulilin-.- 
powder,  more  .specially  for  holding  prim- 
ing-powder. 

Buff  coats  an  frounced  and  broider'd  o'er. 
And  i  ' *"  " "" 


Morsitationt  (mor-sl-ta'shon),  n.     Act  of 

gnawing;  morsure.     Worcetter. 
Morsure  (mor-sur).  n.    [Fr.  manure,  from 

L.  laordeo,  monum,  to  bite.]    The  act  of 

biting.    Swift. 
Mort  (raort),  n.     [Fr.     See  MORTAL.  ]    A 

flourish  sounded   at  the  death  of  game. 

•  He  that  bloweth  the  mart  before  the  death 
of  the  buck.'    Greene. 

Mort  (mortX  n.  A  salmon  In  hi»  third  year. 
[Provincial  English  ] 

Mort  t  (mort), ».  A  female;  a  woman.  'Male 
gipsies  all,  not  a  mort  among  them.  B. 
Joiaon.  (Old  Gypsy  cant] 

Mort  (mart),  n.  A  great  quantity  or  number. 
•There  was  a  mort  of  merry-making.' 
Dickene.  [Colloq.  ] 

Mort  (mort),  n.  [Fr.  mort,  dead.]  The  skin 
of  a  sheep  or  lamb  which  has  died  by  acci- 
dent or  disease.  (Scotch.] 

Mortal  (mor'tal).  a.  [L.  mortalu,  from 
mors,  mortit,  death;  akin  to  Or.  brotta,  a 
mortal,  man ;  Lith.  smertu,  death ;  Skr. 
mri,  to  die;  mrita,  dead.  From  the  prolific 
Aryan  root  mar,  to  grind,  whence  also  meal, 
mould,  mild,  murder,  Ac.)  1.  Subject  to 
death ;  destined  to  die ;  as,  man  is  mortal. 

•  From  that  day  mortal. '  Milton.  -  2.  Deadly ; 
deatructive  to  life;  causing  death,  or  that 
must   cause   death ;    fatal ;    as,   a   mortal 
wound ;  mortal  poison. 

The  fruit 

Or  thai  forbidden  tree  whose  trun-toj  taste 
Brought  death  into  tbe  world,  and  all  our  woe.  Stilton. 

5.  Causing  death  when  injured ;  essential  to 

life ;  vitiii 

Last  of  all,  against  himself  he  turns  his  sword,  but 
missing  the  mortal  place,  with  his  poniard  finishes 
the  work.  UiUon. 

4.  Bringing  death ;  final. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  m  the  natal  or  the  mert.il  hour.          Pope. 

6.  Incurring  the  penalty  of  death ;  Inferring 
divine  condemnation ;  not  venial ;  as,  a  mortal 
sin     (i  Human;  belonging  to  man  who  i- 
mortal;  as,  mortal  wit  or  knowledge;  iniu'ttil 
power.     '  Those  sad  experiences  that  grave 
their  records  deep  on  mortal  face  and  form. ' 
l>r.  Cairo. 

The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful.  Milton. 

7.  Extreme ;  immoderate ;  excessive.   [Now 
only  colloq.] 

The  njnnpli  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mort.il  fr  i^iit. 

Dryartl. 
I  go  there  a  mortal  sight  of  tunes.        Difluni. 

&  Applied  to  periods  of  time,  long  and  un- 
interrupted;  felt  to  be  long;  hence  nearly 
equivalent  to  wearisome.  '  Dancing  till  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  through  a  whole  mor- 
tal season.'  Thackeray.  '  Ten  mortal  years. ' 
W.  Cotiint.  [Colloq.] 

bin  mortal  hours  did  1  endure  her  loquacity 

Sir  tr.  Scott. 

Mortal  (mor'tal).  n.  Man ;  a  being  subject  to 
death,  a  human  being;  as,  we  poor  mortal* 
have  many  difficulties  to  overcome. 

Ami  you  all  know,  security 

Ik  mortal*'  chielest  enemy.  Ska*. 

Mortal  (mor'tal).  ode.  Extremely;  ex- 
cessively ;  perfectly.  '  Mortal  angry.'  '/' 
Uugkei.  'Forty-two  mortal  long  hard- 
working days.'  Ditlctru.  [Colloq.  ] 


i  . 


certain  1  should  find  him  hrrr 


subject  to  death,  or  to  the  necessity  of 

^     e'  When  I  saw  her  die. 

I  then  did  think  on  your  mortality.         barest. 

o    l)»;uth 

Gladly  would  1  meet 
Mortality,  my  sentence.  Afilton. 

S  Frequency  of  death;  the  numbcrof  deaths 
in  proportion  to  a  population ;  actual  deatli 
of  numbers  of  men  or  beasts;  as,  a  time 
of  great  mortality.  —  4.  Humanity;  human 
nature ;  the  human  race. 

1  jke  angels'  visits,  short  and  bright. 

Morality  t  too  weak  to  bear  them  long.    Norrtj. 

5.  Power  of  putting  to  death.    [Rare. ) 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna, 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.          Shak. 

—Billi  of  mortality,  abstracts  from  parish 
registers  showing  the  numbers  that  have 
died  in  any  parish  or  place  during  certain 
periods  of  time.  The  enactments  providing 
for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  now  secure  fuller  and  more  reli- 
able statistics  on  these  subject*.— Tht  law 
of  mortality  is  that  which  determines  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
die  In  any  assigned  period  of  life  or  interval 
of  age  out  of  agiven  number  who  enter  upon 
the  same  interval,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  survive.  Tables  show- 
ing how  many  out  of  a  certain  number  of 
children  or  persons  of  a  given  age  will  die 
successively  in  each  year  till  the  whole  be- 
come extinct  are  called  tables  of  mortality. 
Mortalize  (mor'tal-lz),  ».t  pret  &  pp.  inor- 
taliied;  ppr.  mortaUzing.  To  make  mortal. 

When  we  will,  can  wwr/a/ircand  make  you  so  again. 
A.  Bromt. 

Mortally  ( mor '  tal  -  li ),  adv.  1.  In  the 
manner  of  a  mortal. 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear.  Sha*. 

2.  Irrecoverably;  in  a  manner  that  must 
cause  death ;  as,  mortally  wounded.  — 
S.  Extremely.  [Now  colloq.] 

Adrian  mortally  envied  poets,  painters,  and  arti- 
ficers in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel. 

Bacon. 

Mortalness  (mor'tal-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  mortal;  mortality.  Sir//.  Savile. 

Mortar  (mor'ter),  n.  [From  L.  mortarimn, 
a  mortar  in  which  things  are  pounded,  a  large 
trough  in  which  mortar,  <tc.,  is  mixed,  mor- 
tar; Fr.  mortier,  a  mortar,  mortar:  from 
Aryan  root  mar  (as  in  mortal),  to  grind  or 
crush.)  L  A  vessel,  usually  in  form  of  an 
inverted  bell,  in  which  substances  arc  either 
reduced  to  fragments,  pulverized,  or  dis- 
solved by  beating  or  trituratiou  with  a  pestle. 
Mortars  are  made  of  different  materials, 
such  as  iron,  stoneware,  marble,  porphyry, 
agate,  glass,  <frc.,  and  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  according  to  the  use  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  They  are  much  used  by 
apothecaries  and  chemists.  —2.  A  short  piece 
of  ordnance,  thick  and  wide,  used  for  throw- 


D.  JtmU. 

Mortality  (mnr-tal'l-ti),  n.  (L.  mortalitai. 
from  mortalu.  See  MORTAL.  ]  1.  The 
stale  or  quality  of  being  mortal,  or  of  being 


Mortar -vessel  (r 


strongly-built  gun-boat,  the  armament  of 
which  is  usually  a  single 


mortar  placed 


hip  bombs,  carcasses,  shells,  Ac. ,  so  named 
from  Its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  utensil 
above  described.  —3.  A  mixture  of  lime  and 
sand  with  water,  used  as  a  cement  for  unit- 
ing stones  and  bricks  in  walls.  The  propor- 
tions vary  from  Impart  of  sand  to  1  part  of  lime 
to  4  and  5  parts  of  sand  to  1  of  lime.  When 
limestones  contain  considerable  portions  of 
silica  and  alumina  they  form  what  is  termed 
hydraulic  lime,  and  the  mortars  made  with 
them  are  called  hydraulic  mortant,  which 
are  used  for  building  piers  or  walls  under 
water  or  exposed  to  it,  because  they  soon 
harden  and  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 

Mortar-bed  (mor'tSr-bed).  n.  The  frame  of 
wood  and  iron  on  which  that  piece  of  ord- 
nance called  a  mortar  rests. 

Mortar -board  (me  >r'ter-b6rd),7i.  fSntrgested 
by  Fr.  mortier.  a  judge's  cap,  so  called  from 
resembling  a  mortar  in  shape.)  A  slang 
term  for  the  trencher  or  square-crowned 
academic  cap,  such  as  that  worn  at  univer- 
sities and  public  schools. 

Mortar-piece  (morter-pes),  n.  A  mortar 
in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 


Section  of  Mortar  .vessel — From  model  in  Royal 
Naval  Coll.  Greenwich. 

amidships  on  a  bed  specially  prepared  for 
it  and  strengthened  by  supporting  beams, 
struts,  &c. ;  a  bomb- vessel;  a  bomb-ketch. 
Mortclotb.  (morfkloth), ».  The  pall  carried 
over  a  comn  at  a  funeral.    [Scotch.] 
Mort  d'ancestor  (mor-dan'ses-terX  n.  [Fr.. 
death  of   the  ancestor.]     In  law,  a  writ 
of  assize,  by  which  a  demandant  recovers 
possession  of  an  estate  from  which  he  lias 
been  ousted,  on  the  death  of  bis  ancestor. 
Mort-de-cilen  (mor-de-ahe-an).  n.     [Fr., 
lit.  dog's  death.]    A  name  of  the  spasmodic 
cholera.     It  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
mordezym,  tbe  Indian  name  of  the  disease. 
Morter.t  n.     [  Fr.   mortier.  ]     A  lamp  or 
small  chamber-light    Chaucer. 
Mortgage  ( mor'gaj ),  n.    ( Fr.  mort,  dead, 
and  gage,  pledge.]  The  grant  of  an  estate  or 
other  immovable  property  in  fee  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  money,  and  on  the  con- 
dition that  if  the  money  shall  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  contract  the  grant  shall  be  void, 
and  the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  estate 
to  the  mortgager.   [The  transfer  of  the  pos- 
session of  movable  chattels  to  secure  repay- 
ment of  a  debt  is  called  a  pledge,  not  a  mort- 
gage.  See  PLEDGE.  ]  The  term  is  applied  in- 
differently: (a)  to  the  transaction;  (6)  to  the 
deed  by  which  it  is  effected ;  and  (c)  to  the 
rights  conferred  thereby  cm  the  mortgagee. 
If  the  mortgage  is  notduly  redeemed  in  the 
time  and  manner  specified  in  the  instrument 
by  the  mortgager  the  mortgagee  acquires  by 
common  law  the  absolute  title  to  the  pro- 
perty.   But  in  this  case  courts  of  equity 
may  interpose  and  give  the  mortgager  a 
right  of  re-entry  on  his  property  on  condi- 
tion of  subsequent  payment  of  his  obliga- 
tion with  interest.    This  is  called  the  equity 
of  redemption,  and  may  be  exercised  within 
twenty  years  of  the  mortgagee's  entry  on 
the  estate  or  of  his  last-written  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  mortgager's  interest  in  it.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may,  on  the 
violation  of  the  condition  of  the  mortgage, 
by  filing  a  bill  of  foreclosure,  compel  the 
mortgager  either  to  redeem  his  pledge  or 
forfeit  his  equity  of  redemption.     In  Scot- 
land mortgages  are  generally  called  bonds 
and  dispositions  in  security. 
Mortgage  (mor'gaj),  y.t.  pret.  <t  pp.  mart 
nagea;  ppr.  mortgaging.    1.  To  grant  (land, 
nouses,  or  other  immovable  property)  in  fee 
as  security  for  money  lent  or  contracted  to 
be  paid  at  a  certain  time  on  condition  that 
if  the  debt  shall  be  discharged  according  to 
the  contract  the  grant  shall  be  void,  other- 
wise to  remain  in  full  force. 

King  Charles  relied  chiefly  for  pecuniary  aid  on 
the  munificence  of  his  opulent  adherents.  Many  of 
them  mortgagtd  their  land,  pawned  their  jewels,  and 
broke  up  their  silver  chargers  and  christening  bowls 
in  order  to  assist  him.  Macanlay. 

Hence— 2.  To  pledge;  to  make  liable  to  the 
payment  of  any  debt  or  expenditure. 

Already  a  portion  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  nation 
is  mortgaged  for  the  support  of  drunkards. 

l,tm,,n  Bftchtr. 

Mortgage-deed  (mor'gaj-ded),  n.  A  deed 
given  by  way  of  mortgage. 

Mortgagee  (mor-ga-je'),  n.  The  person  to 
whom  an  estate  is  mortgaged. 

Mortgageor,  Mortgagor  (mor-gaj-orO.  «. 
One  who  gives  a  mortgage.  [Rarely  used 
except  in  legal  documents.) 

Mortgager  (mor'gaj-er),  n.  One  who  mort- 
gages ;  the  person  who  grants  an  estate  as 
security  for  debt,  as  specified  under  MOKT- 
OAOE. 

Morther  (mor'THer),  n.  (A  form  of  maulAer  ] 
A  young  woman ;  a  gawky  girl.  [Provincial 
English.] 

When  once  a  giinjling  tnortker  yen. 

And  I  a  red-faced  chubby  boy.         ffUtfn^M. 
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Mortice  (mortis),  n.    Same  as  Mortise. 

Mprtiferous  (mor-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  mar- 
tifer  —  mors,  mortis,  death,  and  fero,  to 
bring.  ]  Bringing  or  producing  death ; 
deadly ;  fatal ;  destructive.  '  A  marttf- 
erous  herb.'  Dr.  II.  More. 

Mortification  (nior'ti.fl-ka"slion),  n.  [Fr. 
See  MORTIFY.]  1.  The  act  of  mortifying 
or  the  condition  of  being  mortified ;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  in  med.  the  death  of  one  part  of 
an  animal  body  while  the  rest  is  alive,  or 
the  loss  of  vitality  in  some  part  of  a  living 
animal ;  gangrene ;  sphacelus. 

It  appearcth  in  the  gangrene  or  mortification  of 
flesh.  Bacon. 

(6)  The  act  of  subduing  the  passions  and 
appetites  by  penance,  abstinence,  or  painful 
severities  inflicted  on  the  body. 

The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it 
that  is  troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreasonable. 
Titlotsan. 

A  diet  of  some  fish  is  more  rich  and  alkalescent 
than  that  of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper  for 
such  as  practise  mortification.  Arbutnnot. 

(c)  Humiliation  or  slight  vexation;    the 
state  of  being  humbled  or  depressed  by 
disappointment  or  vexation ;  chagrin. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  lose  sight  of  Munich, 
Augsburg,  and  Katisbon.  Aadison. 

(d)  t  In  chem.  and  metal,  the  destruction  of. 
active  qualities. 

Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  resti- 
tution, which  is  called  mortification,  as  when  quick- 
silver is  mortified  with  turpentine.  Bacon. 

(e)  In  Scots  law,  the  act  of  disposing  of  lands 
forreligiousorcharitable purposes.— 2.  That 
whichmortiftes;  the  cause  of  chagrin.huinili- 
ation,  or  vexation. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a  stu- 
dious man  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a 
tedious  visit.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  In  Scots  lam,  a  term  applied  to  lands  given 
formerly  to  the  church  for  religious  purposes, 
or  since  the  Reformation  for  charitable  or 
public  uses.  By  the  present  practice,  when 
lauds  are  given  for  any  charitable  purpose, 
they  are  usually  disponed  to  trustees,  to  be 
held  either  in  blench  or  feu.  [Nearly  synony- 
mous with  mortmain.  ] 

Mortifiedness  (mor'ti-fid-nes),  n.  Humili- 
ation ;  subjection  of  the  passions.  '  Christian 
simplicity,  mortifiedness,  modesty.'  Jer. 
Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Mortifler  (mor'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  mortifies.  Sherwood. 

Mortify  (mor'ti-fl),  v.  t.  pret.  A  pp.  mortified; 
ppr.  mortifying.  [Fr.  mortifier—~L.  mors, 
mortis,  death,  and  facio,  to  make.  See  MOR- 
TAL.] •  1.  To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and 
vital  functions  of,  while  part  of  a  living  or- 
ganism; to  affect  with  sphacelus  or  gan- 
grene. 

If  of  the  stem  the  frost  mortify  any  part,  cut  it  off. 
Evelyn. 

2.t  To  deaden;  to  render  insensible;  to 
make  apathetic.  '  Strike  in  their  numbed 
and  mortified  bare  arms  pins. '  Shak. 

For  their  dear  causes 
Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
Excite  the  mortified  man.  Shalf. 

3.  To  subdue,  restrain,   reduce,  or  bring 
into  subjection  by  abstinence  or  rigorous 
severities ;  to  bring  under  subjection  by  as- 
cetic discipline  or  regimen.     '  With  fasting 
mortified.,  worn  out  with  tears.'    W.  Home. 

Mortify  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon 
the  earth.  Col.  iii.  5. 

4.  To  humiliate ;  to  depress ;  to  affect  with 
vexation  or  chagrin. 

Arrived  the  news  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester, 
which  exceedingly  mortified  our  expectations. 

Evelyn. 

He  is  controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown, 
and  transported  with  a  sinile.  Addison. 

6.  t  In  chem.  and  metal,  to  destroy  the  active 
powers  or  essential  qualities  of. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar.          HakfTuilt. 

6.  In  Scute  law,  to  dispose  of  by  mortifica- 
tion. See  MORTIFICATION,  3. 
Mortify  (morti-fi),  v.i.  1.  To  lose  vitality 
and  organic  structure  while  yet  a  portion  of 
a  living  body;  to  gangrene.— 2.  To  be  sub- 
dued; to  die  away:  said  of  inordinate  appe- 
tites, &c.  Johnson.—  3.  To  practise  severi- 
ties and  penance  from  religious  motives. 

This  makes  him  give  alms  of  all  that  he  hath, 
watch,  fast,  and  mortify.  Law. 

Mortifying  (morti-n-ing),  p.  anda.  1.  Hu- 
miliating ;  as,  a  mortifyimj  rebuke.— 2.  Sub- 
duing or  tending  to  subdue  the  passions. 

And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans.    Shat. 

Mortifyingly  (morti-fi-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
mortifying  manner. 


Mortise  Joint,    a  a.  Mortise; 
bb,  Tenon. 


Mortis  causa  (mor'tis  ka'sa),  n.  [L.  ] 
In  contemplation  of  death.  In  Scots  law, 
a  deed  mortis  causa  is  a  deed  granted  in 
contemplation  of  death,  and  which  is  not  to 
take  effect  until  after  the  grantor's  death. 

Mortise(mor'tis),  n.  [Fr.  martaise,  amortise. 
Origin  unknown.  ]  A  cavity  cut  in  a  piece  of 
wood  or  other  material  to  receive  a.  corre- 
sponding pro- 
jecting piece 
called  a  tenon, 
formed  on  an- 
other piece  of 
wood,  <fec.,  in 
order  tofixthe 
two  together 
at  a  given 
angle.  The 
sides  of  the 
mortise  are 
four  planes, 
generally  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  sur- 
face where  the  cavity  is  made.  The  junc- 
tion of  two  pieces  in  this  manner  is  termed 
a  mortise  joint.  Also  written  Mortice. 

Mortise  (mor'tis),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mortised; 
ppr.  mortising.  1.  To  cut  or  make  a  mortise 
in.— 2.  To  join  by  a  tenon  and  mortise. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd.  Shak. 

Mortise -lock  (mor'tis-lok),  n.  A  lock 
made  to  fit  into  a  mortise  cut  in  the  style 
and  rail  of  a  door  to  receive  it. 

Mortise-wheel  (mor'tis-whel),  n.  A  wheel 
having  holes,  either  on  the  face  or  edge,  to 
receive  the  cogs  or  teeth  of  another  wheel. 

Mortising-machine  (mor'tis-ing-ma-shen), 
».  A  hand  or  power  machine  for  cutting 
mortises  in  wood. 

Mortling,  n.    See  MORLIHQ. 

Mortmain  (mort'man),  n.  [Fr.  mart,  dead, 
and  >/ia in,  hand.]  In  law,  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements  in  dead  hands,  or  hands 
that  cannot  alienate,  as  those  of  a  corpor- 
ation; an  unalienable  possession. 

Though  the  statutes  of  mortmain  had  put  some 
obstacle  to  its  increase,  yet  a  larger  proportion  of 
landed  wealth  was  constantly  accumulating  in  hands 
which  lost  nothing  they  had  grasped.  Hailam. 

—Alienation  in  mortmain  is  an  alienation 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation, 
sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal, 
particularly  to  religious  houses,  by  which 
the  estate  becomes  perpetually  inherent 
in  the  corporation,  and  unalienable.  Con- 
veyances and  devises  to  corporations,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  were  forbidden  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  have  been  restrained  and  in- 
terdicted by  subsequent  statutes.  By  7 
and  8  Wm.  III.  xxxvii.  a  license  from  the 
crown  dispenses  from  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, and  in  1871  gifts  of  land  for  public 
parks,  schools,  and  museums  were  ex- 
empted. The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  colleges  within  them, 
the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster, and  the  British  Museum,  are  ex- 
empted, as  also  bequests  to  the  Established 
Church,  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

Mort-malt  (mort'mal),  n.  [Fr.  mart,  dead, 
deadly,  and  moJ,  evil.]  A  bad  sore.  See 
MORMAL. 

Mortn6,  o.    See  MORNE. 

Mortpayt  (mort'pa),  n.  [Fr.  mart,  dead,  and 
E.  pay.]  Dead-pay.  ' The  severe  punishing 
of  mortpayes,  and  keeping  back  of  soldiers' 
wages. '  Bacon. 

Mortresst  (mort'res),  n.  [From  mortar.] 
A  dish  of  meat  or  fish  of  various  kinds 
beaten  together. 

A  tnortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped,  strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  of 
almond  butter,  is  excellent  to  nourish  the  weak. 

Mortreux,t  Mortrewes,t  n.  Same  as  Mar- 
tress.  Chaucer. 

Mortuary  (mortu-a-ri),  n.  [L.L.  mortu- 
arium.  See  the  adjective.]  1.  In  law,  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot,  a  customary 
gift  claimed  by  and  due  to  the  minister  of 
a  parish  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a  voluntary 
bequest  or  donation,  intended  to  make 
amends  for  any  failure  in  the  payment  of 
tithes  of  which  the  deceased  had  been 
guilty.  Mortuaries,  where  they  are  due  by 
custom,  are  recoverable  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

The  curate  claimed  the  berying  sheet  for  a  mor- 
tuary. Hail. 

1.  A  burial-place.  Whitlock.— 3.  A  place  for 
the  temporary  reception  of  the  dead;  a 
dead-house. 


Mortuary  (mor'tu-a-ri),  a.  [L.  mortuarius, 
pertaining  to  the  dead,  from  mortuus,  dead. 
See  MORTAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mor- 
tuary, or  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  'Mor- 
tuary caves.'  Greenhill.  'Tithe  pig  and 
mortuary  guinea. '  Pope. 

Morus  (mo'rus),  n.  [L.  morns,  a  mulberry- 
tree.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  mulberry. 

Morvant  (morVaut),  n.  A  species  of  sheep. 
W.  SmMie. 

Morwe.t  Morwening.t  ».  The  morning; 
the  morrow.  Chaucer. 

Mossesaurus  (mos-a-sa'rus),  n.  Same  as 
Mosasaurus. 

Mosaic,  Mosaical  (mo-za'ik,  mo-za'ik-al), 
a.  Relating  to  Moses,  the  Hebrew  law- 
giver, or  his  writings  and  institutions;  as, 
the  Mosaic  law,  rites,  or  institutions.— Mo- 
saic law,  the  institutions  of  Moses,  or  the 
code  of  laws  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gospel. 

Mosaic  (mo-za'ik),  a.  [Fr.  mosaique,  from  It. 
mosaico,  musaico,  from  L.Gr.  mousailcos, 
mou&aikon,  belonging  to  the  Muses,  from 
Mousa,  a  Muse.]  A  term  applied  to  a  kind 
of  inlaid  work  formed  by  an  assemblage  of 
little  pieces  of  enamel,  glass,  marble,  pre- 
cious stones,  <fcc  ,of  various  colours,  cut,  and 
disposed  on  a  ground  of  cement  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  designs,  and  to  imitate 
the  colours  and  gradations  of  painting.  This 
kind  of  work  was  used  in  ancient  times  both 
for  pavements  and  wall  decoration,  while  in 
modern  times  paintings  are  by  this  means 
copied,  and  the  art  is  also  used  in  pave- 
ments, jewelry,  &c.  The  most  remarkable 


Ancient  Roman  Mosaic. 

modern  works  of  this  kind  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  Roman,  Venetian,  and  Russian 
artists,  those  of  the  Roman  school  being 
the  most  celebrated,  and  consisting  in  par- 
ticular of  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  popes, 
and  copies  of  notable  paintings  by  the  great 
artists,  such  as  Raffaele,  Domenichino, 
Guido,  &c.  For  the  production  of  these 
works  rods  of  opaque  coloured  glass  are 
employed,  an  immense  variety  of  colours 
and  shades  being  used.  Pieces  are  cut  from 
the  ends  of  these  rods,  according  to  the 
colour  required,  and  are  arranged  side  by 
side,  their  lower  ends  being  attached  by 
the  cement  while  their  upper  ends  show  the 
design.  From  such  works,  when  on  a  small 
scale,  sections  may  be  cut  across,  each  sec- 
tion exhibiting  the  pattern. — Mosaic  gold, 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  called  also  or- 
molu, (which  see);  also,  a  sulphide  of  tin,  the 
aurum  musivum  of  the  ancients.—  Mosaic 
wool-work,  rugs,  etc.,  made  of  variously-col- 
oured woollen  threads,  arranged  so  that  the 
ends  show  a  pattern.  The  threads  are  held 
firmly  in  a  frame,  so  as  to  form  a  dense 
mass,  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  threads 
presenting  a  close  surface ;  this  surface  is 
smeared  with  a  cement,and  has  a  backing  of 
canvas  attached,  after  which  a  transverse 
section  is  cut  the  desired  thickness  of  the 
pile,  and  so  on  with  a  number  of  similar 
sections. 

Mosaic  (mo  -  za'ik),  n.  Mosaic  or  inlaid  work. 

Mosaical  (mo-za'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  Mosaic, 
but  less  common. 

Mosaically(m6-za'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  mosaic  work.  Earl  of  Stirling. 

Mosaiciat  (mo-za'i-sist),  n.  One  who  makes 
mosaics. 

Mosaiculture  (mo-za'i-kul-tur),  n.  [Mosaic 
and  culture.  ]  See  CARPET-BEDDIHG. 

Mosaic-work  (mo-za'ik-werk),  n.  See  MO- 
SAIC. 

Mosaism  (mo-za'izm),  n.  The  system  pro- 
pounded by  Moses;  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
Mosaic  system;  adherence  to  the  Mosaic 
system  or  doctrines. 

Mosasaurus,  Mososaurus  (mos-a-sa'rus, 
mos-6-sa'rus),  n.  [L.  Mosa,  the  river  Meuse 
or  Maas,  and  Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard.  ]  The  name 
of  a  gigantic  extinct  marine  saurian,  oc- 
curring iu  the  calcareous  freestone  which 
forms  the  most  recent  deposit  of  the  cre- 
taceous formation.  This  reptile  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Varanidaj  or  monitors;  it  was 
about  25  feet  long,  and  furnished  with  a 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  locft; 
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ull  of  such  construction  u  must  have  ren- 
dered It  *  powerful  oar.  Called  also  Mam- 
laurta. 


He/mourn. 


Moschatel  (mos1ta-tel),  n.  [Fr.  moicateUe, 
from  LL.  muscatiu,  having  the  odour  of 
musk  See  MUSK.]  A  plant,  Adoxa  Mot- 
chatellina,  nat.  order  Caprifoliacew.  It  oc- 
curs in  Britain  and  throughout  the  temper- 
ate  regions  of  the  globe,  and  is  a  low  pale 
green  herb  with  creeping  root-stocks,  ter- 
nately  divided  leaves,  and  a  small  globular 
head  of  i>ale  green  flowers.  Its  leaves  and 
Mowers  smell  like  musk,  and  hence  it  Is 
sometimes  called  Miult-croic/oot. 

MoBChldse(mos'ki-d«),n.»<.  [See  MOSCHUS.  ] 
A  family  of  ruminantquadrupeds,  familiarly 
known  as  musk-deer,  of  central  and  nor- 
thern Asia.  It  corresponds  to  the  genus 
Moschus  of  Linnieus.  They  differ  from  the 
ordinary  ruminants  only  in  the  absence  of 
horns,  in  having  a  long  canine  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  Jaw,  which,  in  the  male, 
Issues  from  the  mouth,  and  finally  in  having 
a  (lender  fibula.  These  animals  are  re- 
markably light  and  elegaut.  See  MUSK- 
DEER. 

Moschlne  (mos'kin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Moschidac  or  musk-deers. 

Moschus  (mos'kus),  n.  (Or.  moschos,  musk  ] 
The  musk-deer,  a  genus  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals. allied  to  the  antelopes.  The  il.  mat- 
eh(ferut  (to  which  the  name  is  now  re- 
stricted) yields  the  well-known  perfume 
called  musk.  See  MUSK. 

Moset  (moz).  vi  [Probably  from  root  of 
meatUt  (which  see).)  A  word  known  to  be 
used  only  In  the  phrase  to  mose  in  the  chine, 
which  describes  a  disorder  in  horses.  '  His 
horse  .  .  .  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and 
like  to  mose  in  the  chine.  '  Shak. 

Moael,  t  n.  The  muzzle  ;  the  mouth  of  a 
beast.  Chaucer. 

Moselle  (m6-zel'),  "  A  species  of  white 
French  wine,  so  named  from  Moselle,  for- 
merly a  frontier  department  of  France. 

Moskered  (mosk'erd),  a.    Decayed;  rotten. 

The  teeth  stand  thin,  or  loose,  or  mastered  at  the 
root.  Granger. 

Moslem  (moz'lem),  n.  pi  Moslems  (moz'- 
lemz)  or  Moslemin  (moz'lem-in).  [Ar.  mot- 
1cm,  intiKliiii,  a  true  believer,  from  salama, 
to  resign  one's  self  to  God.]  A  mussulman; 
an  orthodox  Mohammedan. 

Moslem  (moz'lem),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Mohammedans;  Mohammedan. 

They  piled  the  ground  with  Moslem  slain. 

//,.//«-*. 

Moslim  (moz'lim),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Mos- 
Um. 

Moslings  (mozningz),  n.  pi.  The  thin  shreds 
of  leather  shaved  on  by  the  currier  in  dress- 
ing skins.  Simmondx. 

Mososaurus.    See  MOSASAURUS. 

Mosque  (moskXn.  [Kr.  mosquie,  H.moschea, 
.sp.  mezquita,  from  Ar.  mrftjid,  the  place  of 
adoration,  fn>m  gajad,  to  adore.]  A  Mo- 
hammedan temple  or  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  architectural  characterof  mosques 
is  usually  peculiar;  the  square  shape,  the 
dome,  the  minaret  from  which  the  muezzin 
call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  and  the  arched 
Saracenic  gateway  are  common  features. 
Connected  with  almost  every  mosque  is  an 
open  court  and  colonnade.  containing  a  foun- 
tain for  ablutions.  The  principal  interior 
decoration  of  mosques  consists  in  the  lamps, 
which  are  numerous  and  singularly  dis- 
nosed;  the  direction  of  Mecca  is  pointed  out 
by  *  niche  or  recess  called  the  mihrab  (which 
see),  or  by  a  tablet.  Inscribed  with  verses  of 
the  Koran  A  class  of  mosques  are  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men,  and  with 
many  of  the  larger  there  are  hospitals  and 
public  kitchens  connected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor. 

Mosquito  (mos-ke'to).  n  [Sp.  and  Pg.  mot- 
i/'iitii,  dim.  from  motca,  L.  mtuca.  a  fly.]  A 
name  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 
nili'x  and  other  allied  genera  of  Insects. 
The  name  probably  originated  In  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  specifically  designates  the 


Culex  Hoiquito,  a  species  very  like,  but 
hardly  so  large  as  the  common  gnat,  having 
a  black  proboscis,  and  streaked  with  silvery 
white  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  It 
pierces  the  flesh  by  means  of  its  proboscis, 
which  also  forms  a  siphon,  through  which 
the  blood  flows.  Under  the  name  mosquito, 
travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  de- 
scribed the  insect- pests  which  annoyed 
them.— Mosquito  net»  or  curtains,  of  gauze, 
are  often  used  to  ward  off  attacks  by  mos- 
quitoes upon  persons  reposing  or  asleep.— 
M  osquito  fleet  (naut. ),  an  assemblage  of  small 

Moss  (mos),  n.  [D.  O.O.  and  Dan.  mot,  8w. 
tiiimxa,  Icel.  man,  A.  Sax.  mean,  O.  moot, 
moss,  a  bog.  The  E.  form  mots  seems  de- 
scended from  the  Scandinavian  rather  than 
from  the  A,  Sax. meat,  which  is  represented 
by  provincial  E.  mete,  Q.  mies,  moss.  Cog. 
L.  mtacut,  moss ;  Gr.  moschot,  any  young 
tender  shoot  of  a  plant;  W.  mwswg,  moss.] 

1.  In  tot.  a  name  given  to  the  members  of 
a  natural  order  of  small  herbaceous  plants 
(Musci),  having  simple  branching  stems  and 
numerous,  generally  narrow  leaves.    Popu- 
larly, the  term  Is  also  applied  to  any  minute, 
small-leaved,  cryptogamic  plant,  particu- 
larly the  lichens ;   as,  Iceland-mow,  club- 
most,  rock-moss,  coral-mowi,  <&c.  See  MUSCI. 

2.  A  bog;  a  place  where  peat  is  found. 
Moss  (mos),  v.  (.    To  cover  with  moss. 

Under  an  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.  Shak. 

Moss-agate  (mos'ag-at),  n.  A  kind  of  agate 
having  internally  a  moss-like  appearance. 
Called  also  Mocha-stone. 

Moss-bunker  (mos'bungk-er),  n.  A  kind  of 
fish,  same  as  Menhaden. 

Moss-capped  (mos'kapt),  a.  Capped  or 
covered  with  moss. 

Moss-clad  (mos'klad).  a.  Clad  or  covered 
with  moss.  /.'/  Lyttelton. 

Moss-grown  (mos'gron),  a.  Overgrown  with 
moss.  ' Moss-grown  towers.'  Snot.  'The 
rude  and  muss-grown  beech. '  Gray. 

Moss-hag  (mos'hag),  n.  A  pit  or  slough  in 
a  moss,  mire,  or  bog.  [Scotch.] 

Mossiness  (mos'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mossy,  or  overgrown  with  moss.  '  The  mos- 
siness of  trees. '  Bacon. 

Moss-land  (mos'land),  n.  Lund  abounding 
in  peat-moss,  but  not  so  much  saturated 
with  water  as  to  become  peat,  bog,  or 
morass. 

Moss-pink  (mos'plngk).  n.  A  plant,  Phlox 
siibulata,  found  on  the  rocky  hills  of  the 
Central  States  of  America,  and  often  culti- 
vated for  its  handsome  pink-purple  flowers. 

Moss-rose  (mos'roz),  n.  A  beautiful  variety 
of  rose,  so  named  from  its  moss-like  calyx. 

Moss-rush  (mos'rush),  n.  A  plant,  Juncits 
squarrosns,  otherwise  called  Gome-corn. 

Moss-trooper  (mos'trop-er),  n.  The  usual 
appellation  given  to  the  marauders  upon 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  the  union  of  the  crowns.  They 
received  their  name  from  the  mosses  so  com- 
mon on  the  borders. 

Mossy  (nios'i),  a.  1.  Overgrown  with  moss; 
abounding  with  moss. 

Old  trees  are  more  inatsy  than  young,     Racon. 

2.  Like  moss;  as,  a  mossy  appearance. 
Most  (most),  a.  superl.  of  more.  [A.  Sax. 
mast,  toTmA-est,  superl.  of  old  positive  md, 
great;  cog.  Goth,  moists,  Icel.  mtst.  D.  and 
Dan.  incest,  G.  meist.  See  MORE.  ]  Greatest 
in  any  way:  (a)  greatest  in  quality,  amount, 
degree,  or  intensity;  greater  than  any  other: 
used  with  singulars.  'In  his  moste  pride. ' 
Chaucer.  '  I  had  must  need  of  blessing. ' 
Shak. 

Cod's  wrong  is  most  of  all.  Shak. 

(!>)  Greatest  in  number;  numerous  beyond 
others ;  amounting  to  a  considerable  ma- 
jority: applied  to  plurals. 

He  thinks  most  sorts  of  learning  nourished  among 
them.  Pope. 

Mat 
ness. 

(c)t  Greatest  in  rank;  chief;  supreme. 

Yet  mauger  Jove,  and  all  his  gods  beside, 

1  do  possesse  the  world's  most  regiment.  Spenser. 

Most  (most),  adv.  1.  In  the  greatest  or  high- 
est, or  in  a  very  great  or  high,  degree,  quan- 
tity, or  extent;  mostly;  chiefly;  principally. 

He  for  whose  only  sake, 

Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake.     Dryden. 
Those  nearest  the  king,  and  most  his  favonri'cs. 
were  courtiers  and  prelates.  Milton. 

2.  Used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
form  the  superlative  degree,  as  more  is  to 
form  the  comparative;  as,  most  vile,  tnott 


will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  good- 
ProT.  zx.  6. 


wicked,  most  illustrious,  most  rapidly.  Like 
more  with  comparatives,  it  once  was  often 
used  superfluously  with  superlatives;  thus 
in  Shakspere  we  find  most  boldest,  dearest, 
heaviest,  worst,  &c.  See  MURE.— The  Most 
High,  the  Almighty. 

Most  (most),  71.  [Used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
noun,  when  the  noun  is  omitted  or  under- 
stood.] 1.  The  greatest  or  greater  number: 
in  this  sense  plural. 

Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cilies  wherein  most 
of  his  mighty  works  were  done.  Mat.  xi.  20. 

2.  Greatest  value,  amount,  or  advantage: 
utmost  extent,  degree,  or  effect:  often  with 
the,  and  in  this  sense  singular.  'Can  do 
inottolM.'  Shak.  'In  least  speak  molt.' 
Shak. 

A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has, 
and  can  get.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.t  Highest  in  rank;  greatest.  'To  which 
they  all  repayr'd  both  most  and  least.' 
Spenser.—  At  most,  or  at  the  most,  at  fur- 
thest; at  the  outside;  at  the  utmost  extent. 

Within  this  hour  at  most 
I  wiU  advise  you.  Skat 

A  Spaniard  will  live  in  Irish  ground  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  or  some  months  at  tht  most.  Bacon. 

Mostahiba  (mos-ta-hi'ba),  n.  See  MusiAia 
Moste.t  Mosten,t  v.i.    Must.     Chaucer. 
Mostlc,  Mostlck  (mos'tik),  n.     Same  as 

Maul-stick. 
Mostly  (mostli),  adv.  For  the  greatest  part; 

for  the  most  part;  chiefly;  mainly. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason,  U 
totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 
doth  cease.  Bacon. 

Mosto  (mos'to),  n.  [Sp. ,  from  L.  mustum, 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.]  Must; 
specifically,  a  preparation  used  for  '  doctor- 
ing' wines  of  very  inferior  qualities.  Called 
also  Doctor  (which  see). 

Mostra  (mos'tra),  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a 
direct. 

Mostwhatt  (most' whot),  ado.  For  the  most 
part.  Spenser;  Hammond. 

Mot  ( mo ),  n.  [  Fr.  mot,  a  word,  a  motto, 
L.L.  in  a  1 1  a  in,  from  L  muttio,  to  mutter.} 
1.  A  pithy  or  witty  saying ;  a  bon-mot. 

But  in  fact.  Descartes  himself  was  author  of  the 
mot — '  My  theory  of  vortices  is  a  philosophical  ro- 
mance.' Sir  IP.  Hamilton. 

2.t  (Pron.  mot)  A  motto. 
Mot  (mot),  n.    [A  form  of  mart.]    A  note  or 
blast  on  a  bugle,  as  that  sounded  at  the 
death  of  a  stag. 

Three  mots  on  this  bugle  will,  I  am  assured,  bring 
round,  at  our  need,  a  jolly  band  of  yonder  honest 
yeomen.  Sir  ir.  Scott. 

Motacil  (mot'a-sil),  n.  [L.  motacilld.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Motacilla  or  wagtail  kind. 

Motacllla  (n]ot-a-sil'a),n.  [L.  ,a  wagtail,  from 
moveo,  motion,  to  move.)  A  genus  of  denti- 
rostral  passerine  birds.of  the  sub-family  Mpt- 
acillinte  and  family  Sylviada; ;  the  wagtails. 
The  Motacillaof  Linnanis  comprehended  the 
nightingales,  wheat-ears,  blue-birds,  wrens, 
and  meadow-larks,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
insessorial  birds. 

Motacillidse,  Motacilllnse  (mo-ta-sil'i-de, 
m6'ta-sil-li"ne),  n.  pi.  [From  genus  Mota- 
cilla.] The  wagtails,  a  sub-family  of  Old- 
World  insessorial  birds,  belonging  to  the 
order  Sylviadee.  The  members  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  brisk  and  lively  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  great  comparative 
length  of  their  tails,  which  they  Jerk  up 
and  down  incessantly— whence  the  English 
name.  Their  flight  is  weak,  and  they  do 
not  hop,  but  run  nimbly  along  the  ground 
nfter  flies  and  other  insects  on  which  they 

Motazllite  (mo-taz'il-it),  n.  [From  an  Arabic- 
word  meaning  to  separate.  ]  One  of  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  sect  of  Mohammedan  here- 
tics, who  to  a  great  extent  denied  predes- 
tination, holding  that  man's  actions  were 
entirely  within  the  control  of  his  own  will. 
They  maintained  also  that  before  the  Koran 
had  been  revealed  man  had  already  come  to 
conclusions  regarding  right  and  wrong,  and 
held  extremely  heretical  opinions  with  re- 
ference to  the  quality  or  attributes  of  Deity. 
They  appeared  a  few  generations  after  Mo- 
hammed^ and  became  the  most  important 
and  dangerous  sect  of  heretics  in  Islam. 
They  are  also  called  Moattalites,  or  those 
who  divest  God  of  his  attributes.  Written 
also  MutazUiU. 

Motet(m6t).n.  [A. Sax. mot.gemot ameeting, 
an  assembly  for  deliberation,  from  mttan,  to 
meet.  See  MOOT.  ]  1. 1  An  assembly  or  meet- 
Ing,  especially  for  deliberation. 

The  monke  was  going  to  London  warde. 
There  to  holde  gretc  mote.  Ballad  of  KMn  Hood 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  inuvi-;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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Often  used  in  composition ;   as,  folkmote, 

burghmote. —2.  The  place  of  such  a  meeting ; 

specifically,  a  mound,  generally  artificial, 

where  such  meetings  were  held. 
Motet  (mot),  v.i.   pi.  Moten.    A  form  of 

Mought,  Might,  or  Must.      'Now  mote  ye 

understand.     Spenser. 
Mote.t  n.    The  note  winded  by  a  huntsman 

on  his  horn ;  a  mot.     Chaucer. 
Mote  (mot),  n.    [A.  Sax.  mot,  a  mote;  D. 

mot,   dust,   sweepings;    Icel.    ntoda,   dust. 

Comp.  \V.  ysmot,  a  speck,  a  spot.]    A  small 

particle;   anything  proverbially  small;    a 

spot. 

Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye?  Mat.  vii.  3. 

The  little  motes  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir  though 
there  be  no  wind.  Bacon. 

Mote-bell  (mofbel),  n.  The  bell  which  was 
used  by  the  Saxons  to  summon  people  to  the 
court. 

Moted  (mot'ed),  a.  Containing  motes ;  full 
of  motes.  'The  thick -7m»(e(Z  sunbeam.' 
Tennyson. 

Motella  (mo-tel'a),  n.  A  genus  of  fishes 
including  the  whistle-fish. 

Motet  (mo-tef),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  It.  motetto,  a 
dim.  of  motto.  See  MOTTO.]  In  music,  a 
name  applied  to  two  different  forms  of 
composition:  (a)  a  sacred  cantata,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  unconnected  move- 
ments, as  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartetts, 
choruses,  fugues,  &c.  (6)  A  choral  composi- 
tion, usually  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning 
with  an  introductory  song,  followed  by 
several  fugal  subjects,  the  whole  ending 
with  the  exposition  of  the  last  subject,  a 
repetition  of  the  introduction,  or  a  special 
linal  subject.  Spelled  also  Motett,  Mottett. 

Moth  (moth),  n.  [A.  Sax.  moththe,  D.  mot, 
Icel.  motti,  G.  motte,  Sw.  mott,  a  moth.] 
1.  The  popular  name  of  a  numerous  and 
beautiful  division  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
readily  distinguished  from  butterflies  by 
their  antenna)  tapering  to  a  point  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  knob,  and  by  their 
being  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  except  in 
the  evening  or  at  night;  hence  the  terms 
crepuscular  and  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  ap- 
plied to  them.  (SeeLEPiDOPTERA.)  Among 
the  best  known  species  are  the  silkworm 
moths  (Bombijx  mart)  (see  BOMBYX),  and 
the  clothes-moths,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Tinea.  (See  CLOTHES-MOTH.  )  The  larva  or 
caterpillar  of  the  last-named  insect  is  noto- 
riously destructive  to  woollen  materials  of 
every  description,  feathers,  furs,  skins,  &c. , 
upon  which  they  feed,  using  the  material 
also  for  their  cases.  Some  species  invade 
the  nests  of  bees,  feeding  on  the  honey,  and 
others  make  great  havoc  in  granaries  and 
malt-houses.— 2.  Fig.  one  who  or  that  which 
gradually  and  silently  eats,  consumes,  or 
wastes  anything.  'If  I  be  left  behind,  a 
•moth  of  peace.'  Shak. 

Moth-bllCht  (moth'blit),  n.  Species  of 
Aleurodes,  a  genus  of  homopterous  insects 
destructive  to  plants. 

Moth-eat  (moth'et),  v.t.  To  eat  or  prey 
upon,  as  a  moth  eats  a  garment.  Sir  T. 
Herbert. 

Moth-eaten  (moth'et-n),  a.  Eaten  by 
moths.  Job  xiii.  28. 

Mothen  I  (moth'n),  a.  Full  of  moths. 
'  Mothen  parchmentes. '  Fulke. 

Mother  (muTH'er),  n.  [A  word  common  to 
most  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  but  not  found  in  Gothic  or  in 
modern  Welsh:  O.E.  moder,  A.  Sax.  mddor, 
D.  moeder,  Dan.  and  Sw.  moder,  Icel.  mdthir, 
G.  mutter,  Rus.  mati,  Ir.  matair,  Gael,  tna- 
thair,  L.  mater  (whence  Fr.  mere,  It.  Sp.  Pg. 
madre),  Gr.  meter,  Skr.  nultd,  motor,  Per. 
mdder,  O.Per.  mdta — mother.  From  a  root 
ma,  to  bring  forth,  to  produce,  the  term.,  as 
in  father,  denoting  an  agent.]  1.  A  female 
parent,  especially  one  of  the  human  race;  a 
woman  who  has  borne  a  child:  correlative 
to  son  or  daughter.  It  may  be  used  even  of 
female  plants.  — 2.  That  which  has  produced 
anything;  source  of  anything;  generatrix. 
'  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  mother  of 
arts  and  eloquence.'  Milton. 

Alas,  poor  country!     .     .     .     It  cannot 

Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave.        Shak. 

3.t  Hysterical  passion. 

O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  ray  heart !  Shak. 

4.  A  familiar  term  of  address  or  appella- 
tion of  an  old  or  elderly  woman.  — 5.  A  term 
sometimes  given  to  an  abbess,  and  to  other 
females  holding  an  important  position  in 
religious  or  semi -religious  institutions.— 
Mother  Carey's  chicken,  a  name  given  by 


sailors  to  the  storm-petrel  and  other  small 
oceanic  species  of  petrel.  —  Mother  Carey's 
goose,  the  great  black  petrel  or  gigantic  ful- 
mar of  the  Pacific.  See  PETREL. 
Mother  (muTH'er),  a.  1.  Native;  natural; 
as,  mother  wit;  mother  tongue.  — 2.  Acting 
the  part  of  a  mother ;  giving  birth  or  origin 
to ;  originating;  as,  one's  mother  country. 

It  is  the  mother  falsehood  from  which  all  idolatry 
is  derived.  Dr.  Arnold. 

Mother  (muTH'tr),  v.t.  To  adopt,  as  a  son 
or  daughter :  said  of  a  woman. 

The  queen    .    .    .    would  have  mothered  another 
body's  child.  Hovrell. 

Mother  (muTH'er),  n.  [L.G.  moder,  D. 
modder,  Dan.  mudder,  G.  mutter — dregs, 
mud,  slime,  <fec. ;  allied  to  mud.  ]  A  thick 
slimy  substance  concreted  in  liquors,  par- 
ticularly vinegar,  but  different  from  scum 
or  common  lees. 

Mother  (muTH'er),  v.i.  To  become  con- 
creted, as  the  thick  matter  of  liquors ;  to 
become  mothery. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil. 
Dryden. 

Mother-cell  (muTH'er-sel),  n.  In  physiol.  a 
cell  in  which  other  cells  are  generated. 

Mother-church  (muTH'er-cherch),  71.  1.  The 
church  to  which  one  belongs.  —2.  The  metro- 
politan church  of  a  diocese. — 3.  The  original 
or  oldest  church ;  specifically,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  way  of  eminence  so  designated  by 
its  adherents. 

Mother-coal  (muTH'er-kol),  n.  A  popular 
term  for  those  coals  in  which  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  original  vegetable  material, 
imperfectly  mineralized,  is  still  recognizable. 

Mother-country  (muTH'er-kun-tri), )i.  i.  A 
country  which  nas  sent  colonies  to  other 
countries:  used  in  speaking  of  it  in  relation 
to  its  colonies.— 2.  A  country  as  the  mother 
or  producer  of  anything. 

Motherhood  (muTH'er-hud),  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  mother.  Donne. 

Mothering(muTH'6r-ing),  n.  A  rural  custom 
in  England  of  visiting  one's  parents  on  Mid- 
lent  Sunday,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
custom  in  former  times  of  persons  visiting 
the  mother-church  on  that  day.  Called  also 
Midlenting. 

I'll  to  thee  a  sirnnel  brin? 

'Gainst  thou  tfo'st  a  mothering.  Herrick. 

Mother-ta-law  (muTH'er-in-Ia),  71.  1.  The 
mother  of  one's  husband  or  wife.  — 2.  A  step- 
mother. [An  inaccurate  colloquialism.  ] 

Mother -land  ( mum 'er- land),  71.  The 
land  of  one's  origin;  fatherland.  Southey. 

Motherless  (muTH'er-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
a  mother;  having  lost  a  mother;  as,  mother- 
legs  children. 

Motherliness  (muTH'er-li-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  motherly. 

Mother-liquor  (muTH'er-lik-er),  n.  Same 
as  Mother-water. 

Motherly  (muTH'er-li),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
mother;  as,  motherly  power  or  authority. — 
2.  Becoming  a  mother ;  tender ;  parental ; 
affectionate;  as,  motherly  love  or  care.  'The 
motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters.'  Ad- 
dison. 

Motherlyt  (muTH'er-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  mother. 

Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth 
To  hatch  her  seasons.  Donne. 

Mother-lye  (muTH'er-li),?t.  Same  as  Mother- 
water. 

Mother-maid  (muTH'er-mad),  n.  The  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  blessed  mother-maid 

Exalted  more  for  being1  good, 

Than  for  her  interest  of  motherhood.      Donne, 

Mother-nakedt(muTH'er-na-ked),a.  [Comp. 
G.  mutter -nackt]  Stark  naked;  naked  as 
at  birth. 

Mother-of-pearl  (muTH'er-ov-perl),  n.  The 
hard  silvery  brilliant  internal  or  nacreous 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  sheila,  particularly 
the  oyster  family,  often  variegated  with 
changing  purple  and  azure  colours.  The 
large  oysters  of  the  Indian  seas  alone  secrete 
this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render 
their  shells  available  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture.  The  genus  Meleagrina  fur- 
nishes the  finest  pearls  as  well  as  mother- 
of-pearl.  These  shells  are  found  in  the 
greatest  perfection  round  the  coasts  of  Cey- 
lon, near  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
among  the  Australian  seas.  Mother-of-pearl 
is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particularly 
in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
handles  for  knives,  buttons,  toys,  snuff- 
boxes, &c.  Called  also  Nacre. 

Mother-of-thyme  (muTH'er-ov-tim),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Thymus.  See  THYME. 


Mother -queen  (muTu'er-kwen),  n.  The 
mother  of  a  reigning  sovereign;  queen- 
mother. 

With  him  along'  is  come  the  mother-queen, 

An  Ate*,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.       Shak. 

Mothers  (muTH'erz),  n.  See  MOTHER- 
WATER. 

Mother-Spot  (muTH'er-spot),  n.  A  congen- 
ital spot  and  discoloration  of  the  skin.  See 
NJEVUS. 

Mother-tongue  (muTH'er-tung),  n.  1.  One's 
native  language.— 2.  A  tongue  or  language 
to  which  other  languages  owe  their  origin. 

Mother-water  (muTH'6r-wa-ter),  n.  A 
saline  solution  from  which  crystals  have 
been  obtained,  and  which  still  contains  de- 
liquescent salts  and  impurities.  Termed 
also  Mother-liquor,  Mother-lye,  and  some- 
times Mothers. 

Mother-wit  (muTH'er-wit),  n.  Native  wit; 
common  sense. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? — 
It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit.        Shak.    ' 

Motherwort  (muTH'er-wert),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Leonurus.  It  is  a  labiate  plant 
which  grows  in  waste  places.  See  LEONU- 
RUS. 

Mothery  (muTH'er-i),  a.  Containing  or  of 
the  consistence  of  mother ;  resembling  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  mother;  as,  the 
mothery  substance  in  liquors. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the 
world  both  feculent  and  mothery  t  Sterne. 

Moth-gnat  (moth'nat),  n.  A  dipterous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Bychoda,  which  have  curi- 
ously-ciliated wings. 

Moth -hunter  (moth'hunt-er),  n.  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  goat-suckers  (Cap- 
rimulgidee),  from  moths  being  their  favour- 
ite food. 

Mothmullein,  Mothmullen  (moth'mul-in, 
moth'mul-en),  n.  A  common  wayside  plant 
of  the  genus  Verbascum  {V.  Blattaria), 
having  yellow  or  white  flowers  tinged  with 
purple. 

Mothy  (moth'i),  a.  Full  of  moths;  eaten 
by  moths.  '  An  old  mothy  saddle.'  Shak. 

MotifiC  (mo-tif'ik),  a.  [L.  motus,  motion, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  Producing  motion. 
Dr.  Good.  [Rare.] 

Motile  (nio'til),  a.  Having  an  inherent  power 
of  motion:  applied  to  unconscious  objects, 
as  certain  organs  of  plants;  as,  the  motile 
power  of  certain  spores  of  some  algcc. 

Mptility  (mo-til'i-ti),  n.  Capability  of  mo- 
tion. Dr.  Carpenter. 

Motion  (mo'shon),  n.  [L.  motio,  motionis, 
from  moveo,  motum,  to  move.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  changing  place;  change  of  po- 
sition; the  passing  of  a  body  from  one  place 
to  another:  opposed  to  rest.  — Laws  of  motion, 
three  mechanical  axioms  laid  down  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton:— (a)  Every  body  continues 
in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
compelled  by  impressed  forces  to  change 
that  state.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  law 
of  perseverance,  (b)  All  motion  or  change 
of  motion  must  be  proportional  to  the  force 
impressed  in  quantity,  and  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  that  straight  line  in  which  the 
force  is  impressed.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  law  of  independence,  (c)  To  every  action 
there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reac- 
tion; or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely 
directed  iii  the  same  straight  line.— 2.  The 
power  of  moving.  '  Devoid  of  sense  and 
motion.'  Milton. — 3.  A  single  act  of  motion; 
a  movement.  '  Watching  the  motion  of  her 
patron's  eye. '  Dryden.  *  Each  member  move 
and  every  motion  guide.'  Blackmore.  — 

4.  Movement  of  the  mind  or  soul;  tendency 
of  the  desires  or  passions;  mental  act;  in- 
ternal  impulse  ;   agitation.     '  The  wanton 
stings  and  motions  of  the  sense.'    Shak. 

Let  every  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in 
his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  jnotion  proceeds 
from  God.  South. 

There  is  a  fire 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  Byron. 

5.  Proposal  made;  proposition  offered;  par- 
ticularly, a  proposition  made  in  a  delibera- 
tive assembly;  the  proposing  of  any  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  an  assembly  or  meet- 
ing; as,  a  motion  is  made  for  a  committee; 
a  motion  for  introducing  a  bill;  a  motion  to 
adjourn. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys, 
Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return.      Shat. 

—Motion  in  court,  an  occasional  applica- 
tion to  a  court  of  justice,  by  the  parties 
or  their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
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rale  or  order  of  court  which  become*  neces- 
sary in  the  progress  of  *  cause.  Such  mo- 
tions an  either  of  *  civil  or  criminal  nature. 
ft  t  The  lenaes  or  perceptive  faculties  col- 
rertirely.  •  Drugs  and  mineral!  that  weaken 
motion.'  Skat.  -7.  t  A  pnppeHhow  or  pup. 
pet 

Thca  b.  compassed  a  m**m  at  the  prodigal  son. 
and  married  a  tinker's  wife.  »a* 

He  b  a  •«<*>»«  ungenerativc.  that's  infallible. 

SJM& 

8.  In  muaie,  the  direction  In  which  the  har- 
monic parts  more  with  relation  to  each 
other  Similar  or  dirt  ct  motion  it  when  two 
or  more  part*  move  In  the  same  direction 
either  by  .ingle  degrees  or  by  »klp«;  em- 
frary  motiun  it  when  parts  move  in  opposite 
directions;  oblique  motion  it  when  one  part 
remain!  at  the  same  pitch  another  rises  or 
falls.  —9  In  the  fine  art*,  the  change  of  place 
or  position  which  from  certain  attitudes  a 
figure  seems  to  be  making.  It  ran  be  only 
implied  from  the  attitude  which  prepares 
the  animal  for  the  given  change,  and  then-- 
fore  differs  from  action.—  10.  In  med.  evacu- 
ation of  the  intestine;  alvine  discharge. 
Motion  (mo'shon),  t.(.  1.  To  make  a  signi- 
ficant motion  or  gesture  for  guidance,  as 
with  the  hand  or  head;  as,  to  motion  t  per- 
son to  a  seat.  —  t  To  propose;  to  move. 

i  Kir.-  j 

0  thou  that,  .  .  .  wh«n  we  were  quite  breathless. 
Uidkt  ntatutt  i>eace  and  terms  of  covenant  with  us. 

Ultlran. 

Motion  (mo'shon),  c.i  1.  To  make  a  signi- 
Hcant  movement  or  gesture,  as  with  the 
hand  or  head;  as,  to  motion  to  one  to  take 
a  seat—  2.  To  make  proposal;  to  offer  plans. 

Well    ha<t  thou  matimta,  well  thy  thoughts  em- 
ployed. Jttkm 

Motloner  (mo'shon-er),  n.    A  mover    Hol- 

land. 
Motlonlst  (mo'shon-ist),  n.    One  who  makes 

a  motion.     Milton. 
Motionless  (mo'shon-lesX  «.    Wanting  mo- 

tiun; being  at  rest. 

1  grow  a  statue,  fixed  and  motiantni.    Drydtn. 

Motive  (nio'liv),  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Caus- 
ing motion;  having  power  to  move  or  tend- 
ing to  move  ;  as,  a  motive  argument.  —  Jfo- 
tioe  power  or  j'vrce,  thewholepoweror  force 
acting  upon  any  body  or  quantity  of  matter 
to  move  It 

Motive  (mo'tiv).  n.  [Fr  motif,  from  L 
mama,  motum,  to  move;  It.  Sji.  and  !'„• 
1,1  ut  iru.  ]  1.  That  which  incites  to  action  ; 
that  which  determines  the  choice  or  moves 
the  will;  cause;  reason;  Inducement.  —2.  t  A 
person  that  in  the  cause  of  something;  an 
author.  Shot.—  3.  t  That  which  moves. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  tnrfii*  of  her  body.      Sfiti*. 

4  Prevailing  design;  specifically,  (a)  ill 
music,  the  theme  or  leading  subject,  which 
la  reproduced  and  varied  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  a  composition.  Called 
alao  Motioo.  (6)  In  the  fine  arti,  the  pre- 
vailing idea  in  the  mind  of  an  artist,  to 
which  he  endeavours  to  give  expression  in 
his  work. 

That  conception  of  the  divine,  which  the  genius 
of  Homer  ana  Hesiod  originated,  found  its  perfect 
embodiment   in  those  sculptured  types  of  human  | 
bewuty  and  nobleness  in  which  the  spiritual  motrvr  • 
aa4  the  exquisite  finite  form  were  indistiiiguishably 
united.  Hr.Caira.      , 

8TH.  Incentive.    Incitement,   Inducement, 

reason,  spur,  stimulus,  cause. 
Motive  (mu'tiv),  at.    To  supply  a  motive 

to  or  for;  to  prompt. 
Motiveless  (miVtiv-les),  a.     Having  no  mo- 

tive or  aim;  objectless. 

Though  inconceivable,  a  wwfiiWu;  volition  would, 
conceived  possible.  be  conceived  as  morally  worth 
' 


if 
loss. 


.Mr  If.  HamilK. 

Motlvlty(m6tiv'i-U),n.  The  power  of  pro- 
ducing motion. 

If  we  consider  the  active  power  of  moving,  or,  as 
1  may  call  it.  metivity.  it  is  much  clearer  in  spirit 
than  in  body.  Lock. 

Motive  (mo-te'v6X  n.  [It ]  In  mutic,  same 
as  Motive. 

Motley  (motll),  o  (W.  mudlia,  a  changing 
colour,  a  motley  colour-  mud,  change,  and 
(Ciw,  a  stain,  a  hue.  Mottle  Is  closely  con- 
nected. )  1.  Variegated  In  colour;  consisting 
of  different  colours;  parti-coloured;  as,  a 
motley  coat,  that  Is,  a  coat  made  of  pieces 
of  doth  of  different  colours  In  glaring  con- 
trast such  as  the  domestic  fools  of  former 
times  wore  — *.  Composed  of  or  exhibiting  a 
combination  of  discordant  elements;  heter- 
ogeneous In  composition;  diversified;  as, 
a  molten  style.  I>ryden.  -Scanning  the 
ntotfclF  scene  that  varies  round.'  Byron. 


Motley  i  ML. t'li  i.  n  1.  A  habit  composed 
of  various  colours:  the  usual  dress  of  a 
domestic  fool. 

A  worthy  fool  1  moOry*  the  only  wear!       Sta*. 
Two  on  his  steps  attend,  in  mttlfy  clad ; 
One  woeful-wan,  one  merry  but  as  mad ; 
Called  hope  and  fear.  SkaJt. 

Hence— 2  A  fool.  'Will  you  be  married, 
motley  r  Sftak. 

Motley-minded  (mofll-mlnd  ed),  a.  Har- 
ing  the  clutracter  of  a  person  who  is  dreamed 
In  motley;  foolish.  'The  motley-minded 
gentleman.'  Shak. 

Mot-mot  (mot'mot).  n  A  beautiful  South 
American  flssirostral  bird  of  the  genus  Mo- 
inotus  or  Priouites,  about  the  size  of  a  jay. 
with  a  long  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  of 
which  are  destitute  of  vanes  for  a  short  dis- 
tance near  the  extremity,  these  being  re- 
moved, it  is  said,  by  the  bird  itself.  The 
beak  is  serrated  on  the  margin ;  hence  the 
name  prionitet  (Gr.  prion,  a  saw).  They 
are  found  generally  in  pairs  in  the  deep 
woods,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
note,  null  unit,  slowly  repeated.  Spelled 
also  .Mi, unit. 

MotO  (mo'to),  n.  In  music,  (a)  motion;  the 
direction  in  which  the  harmonic  parts 
more ;  as,  moto  contrarw,  contrary  motion. 
See  MOTION,  8.  (6)  Energy;  spirit;  as,  con 
moto,  with  energy  or  spirit. 

Moton  (mo'ton),  n.  A  small  plate  covering 
the  armpits  of  a  knight,  used  when  plate- 
armour  was  worn. 

Motor  (mo'ter),  n.  [ L.,  a  mover,  from  moveo, 
to  move.)  One  who  or  that  which  imparts 
motion;  a  source  or  originator  of  mechani- 
cal power;  a  moving  power,  as  water,  steam, 
Ac. 

Motor  (mo'ter).  a.  Giving  motion;  impart- 
ing motion.  •  Modified  actions  in  the  motor 
faculties.'  //.  Spencer. 

Motorial  (ni6-to'ri-al),  a.  Same  as  Motory. 
Dr.  Forbes  Window. 

MotorpathiC  (mo-tor-path'ik),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  motorpathy  or  the  movement 
cure;  kinesipaUiic. 

Motorpathy  (mo-tor'pa-thi),  n.  [L.  motor, 
a  mover,  and  Gr.  pathon,  suffering.]  In  med. 
kinesipathy  (which  see). 

Motory  (mo'to-ri),  a.  Giving  motion;  as, 
inotory  muscles.  Ray. 

Mottt  (mot),  pret.  from  mete.  Did  mete;  did 
measure.  Spenser. 

Mottetto  (mot-tft'to),  n.  [It.]  Same  as 
Motet. 

Mottle  ( m.it 'I),  n.  [See  MOTLEY.]  A  term 
applied  to  mahogany  and  other  woods  em- 
ployed in  cabinet-work  that  have  a  mottled 
surface  when  polished,  ami  to  the  charac- 
teristic coloration  which  the  surface  ex- 
hibits. In  mahogany  several  kinds  of  mottle 
are  distinguished,  as  stop-mottle,  fiddle- 
mottle,  ram-mottle,  plum-mottle,  peacock- 
mottle. 

Mottle  ( mi. t'l ).  r.f  To  mark  with  spots  or 
blotches  of  different  colours  or  shades  of 
colour;  to  blotch;  to  variegate;  to  cloud. 
'  Boughs  grotesque  muff  I,-  with  mazy  shades 
the  orchard's  slope.'  Southey. 

Mottled  (motld),  p.  and  a.  Spotted;  varie- 
gated ;  marked  with  blotches  of  colour,  of 
unequal  intensity,  passing  insensibly  into 
each  other. 

Mottle-faced  ( mot '1 -fast),  a.  Having  a 
mottled  face.  'A  mottle-faced  gentleman 
in  a  blue  shawl.'  DicJreiu. 

Motto  (mot'to),  n.  [It  motto  (Fr.  mot,  a 
word),  from  L.L.  muttum,  a  word,  from  L 
iiintiK,.  mutio,  to  mutter,  mumble,  probably 
imitative  of  a  sound  produced  with  closed 
lips.]  A  short  pithy  sentence  or  phrase, 
sometimes  a  single  word, used  to  indicate  the 
tenor  of  that  to  which  it  is  attached  (as  an 
essay  or  treatlse).or  adopted  as  expressive  of 
one's  guiding  idea  or  principle,  or  appended 
to  a  device  or  coat  of  anna.  In  her.  the 
motto  is  carried  on  a  scroll,  alluding  to  the 
bearing  or  to  the  name  of  the  bearer,  or  ex- 
pressing gome  Important  idea.  In  strictness 
the  motto  should  bear  allusion  to  something 
In  the  achievement ;  but  in  modern  times, 
the  taking  of  it  rests  entirely  with  the  fancy 
of  the  bearer,  and  it  may  be  changed  at 
pleasure. 

It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop,  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  good  works,  .  .  .  '  Servo  God,  and  be  faithful. 

Mottoed  (mot'tod).  a.    Having  a  motto. 

Motto-kisses  (mot'to-kis-ez),  n.  pi.  Sweet- 
meats wrapped  in  fancy  paper  bearing 
scraps  of  love-poetry,  mottoes,  *c.,  used 
for  amusement  at  juvenile  parties. 

Motty  (mot'tl),  a    Full  of  motes;  consisting 


of  motes.     'The  motty  dust-reek  raised  by 
the  workmen.'    U.  Miller.    [Scotch.] 
MOU(mo),  n.     Mouth.     [Scotch.] 
Mouch  (mouch),  v.i.    [A  variant  or  closely 
allied  form  of  mich,  miche.     See  MlCHK  ] 
To  live  a  sort  of  semi-vagabond  life,  selling 
water-cresses  and  other  wild  produce,  and 
without    a    fixed 
place    of    abode. 
See  MOGCHEB. 
lloucharaby  (mo- 
shar-a-lii), ».  [Fr.J 
In  tiir.lt.  a  balcony 
with    a    parapet, 
either   embattled 
or  otherwise,  and 
machicolations, 
projected  over  a 
Kate,  originally  to 
defend     the    en- 
trance. 

Mouchard  (mo- 
bhar),  n.  [Fr. ,  per- 
haps from  I  III,  llflii-, 

a  fly,  because  the 
mouchardt  like  a 
fly,  is  ever  buzzing 

Moucharaby,  Hotel  de  Sens,     about  people.  But 

Iw  Mezeray  says  it  is 

named    from    an 

'Inquisitor  of  the  faith*  de  Multeity,  who 
was  especially  zealous  against  the  reformers, 
who  in  return  conferred  this  title  on  his  Mil. 
or.liuate  spies.  ]  A  police  spy.  [A  French 
term  of  contempt.] 

Moucher  (mouch'er),  n.  One  who  mooches; 
one  who  lives  a  semi-vagabond  life  selling 
water-cresses,  wild-flowers,  blackberries  and 
other  things  that  may  be  obtained  in  coun- 
try places  for  the  gathering. 

The  mfttcker  sells  the  nests  and  eggs  of  small 
birds  to  townsfolk  who  cannot  themselves  wander 
among  the  fields,  but  who  love  to  see  something  tliat 
reminds  them  of  the  green  meadows.  As  the  season 
advances  and  the  summer  comes  he  gathers  vast 
quantities  of  dandelion  leaves,  parsley,  sow-thi&Ue, 
clover,  and  so  forth,  as  food  for  the  thousands  of 
tame  rabbits  kept  in  towns.  Pall  Mail  GaxeUe. 

Mouchette  (mb-shet),  n.  [Fr.]  In  arch,  the 
hoi  low  or  canal  stink  in  the  soffit  of  a  corona 
to  form  the  larmier  or  drip. 

Moucholr  (mosh-war),  n.  [Fr.  mmtchoir, 
from  mouther,  to  wipe  the  nose,  from  L. 
Trttietw,  the  mucus  of  the  nose.]  A  hand- 
kerchief. 

When  Becky  expected  his  lordship  her  maucftoirs, 
aprons,  scarfs,  little  morocco  slippers,  and  other 
female  gimcracks  were  arranged.  Thackeray. 

Moudiwarp,  Moudlwart  (mou'di-w»rp, 
mou'di-wurt),  n.  The  mould  warp  or  mole. 
(Scotch.] 

Moufflon,  Mouflon  (moflon),  n.  [Fr.  mow- 
rti'it.  probably  from  G.  muffel,  a  dog  or  other 
animal  with  large  hanging  lips.  ]  The  Oca, 
or  Caprovis,  Musimon,  an  animal  of  the 
sheep  kind,  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Greece.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  fallow-deer,  and, 
although  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool, 
bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  ram  than 
to  any  other  animal,  both  in  regard  to  ite 
horns  and  its  general  conformation.  It  is 
by  nature  extremely  wild.  The  Armenian 
moufflon  is  O.  orientals. 

Mought  (mout),  tile  pret.  of  O.  E.  mowe,  to 
be  able,  A. .Sax.  mugan,  a  parallel  form  with 
maqau=E.  may.  Might  is  now  alone  used 
in  literary  English. 

Mould  (mold),  11.  [A.  Sax.  molde,  mould, 
earth,  dust;  cog.  0-Fris.  molde,  IceL  multl. 
Dan.  ntiilil.  D.  molde,  movde,  mould,  earth, 
from  verbal  root  seen  In  Goth,  malan,  1. 
mo/o,  to  grind,  the  root  whence  meal  comes. 
See  MEAI,,  and  comp.  similar  connection  of 
:i,,n:i  with  around.  In  meaning  3  it  seems 
more  closely  connected  with  words  such 
as  Dan.  muZ,  mould,  D.  mol,  mul,  mould, 
mouldiness,  without  the  final  d,  but  no 
doubt  from  same  root.]  1.  Fine  soft  earth,  or 
earth  easily  pulverized,  such  as  constitutes 
soil 

The  black  earth,  everywhere  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  we  call  mould.  It'ao^uHird. 

Hence — 2.  The  matter  of  which  anything  is 
formed;  composing  substance;  material. 

Nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  mould. 

Jdaisen. 

3.  A  minute  fungoid  or  other  vegetable 
growth  of  a  low  type,  especially  one  of  such 
vegetable  organisms  as  appear  on  arti.  1.  s 
of  food  when  left  neglected,  decaying  mat- 
ters, bodies  which  lie  long  in  warm  ami 
damp  air.  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  4c. ; 
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in  a  somewhat  looser  sense,  mustiness  or 
mildew;  incipient  decay. 

AH  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction,  as  the 
moulds  of  pies  and  flesh,  which  moulds  turn  into 
worms.  Bacon. 

Many  of  the  moulds  are  capable  of  sustaining  life 
when  immersed  in  fluids,  contrary  to  the  habit  of 
most  fungi  .  .  .  They  are  often  developed  in  solu- 
tions of  poisonous  metallic  salts,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  fungi  in  general.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

4.  Iron-mould. 

Mould  (mold),  ».  (.  1.  To  cause  to  contract 
mould ;  as,  damp  moulds  cheese.  —  2.  To 
cover  with  mould  or  soil.  Goodrich. 

Mould  (mold),  v.i.  To  contract  mould;  to 
become  mouldy.  'And  baked  meats  will 
mould  more  than  in  others. '  Bacon. 

Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  m  idle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attend.         Spenstr. 

Mould  (mold),  n.  [Fr.  moult,  O.Fr.  modle, 
molte, mole;  L.  mo<it<£«s(whencealso  model), 
dim.  of  modus,  a  measure.  (See  MOI>E.) 
The  d  seems  not  properly  to  belong  to  the 
word  in  English.]  1.  The  matrix  in  which 
anything  is  cast  and  receives  its  form. 
Moulds  are  of  various  kinds.  Moulds  for 
casting  cannon  and  various  vessels  are  com- 
posed of  some  species  of  earth,  particularly 
clay.  Moulds  for  other  purposes  consist  of 
a  cavity  in  some  species  of  metal,  cut  or 
formed  to  the  shape  designed,  or  are  other- 
wise formed,  each  for  its  particular  use. 
Hence— 2.  A  term  of  very  general  applica- 
tion to  patterns  for  working  by,  where  the 
outline  of  the  thing  to  be  made  has  to  be 
adapted  to  that  of  the  pattern,  and  also  to 
various  tools  containing  hollow  cavities, 
either  for  casting  in,  or  producing  various 
forms  by  percussion  or  compression.  Ship- 
builders', carpenters',  and  masons'  moulds 
are  of  the  first  kind;  glaziers',  plumbers', 
and  paper-makers'  of  the  second.  Shak- 
spere  uses  the  word  to  designate  the  body 
as  giving  shape  to  the  garments.  Macbeth, 
i.  3,  145.— 3.  Cast;  form;  shape;  character. 
'Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould.' 
Shah.  '  Crowned  with  an  architrave  of  an- 
tique mould.'  Pope.—i.  In  anat.  a  space 
occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  membrane  in 
the  skull  of  the  foetus  or  new-born  child, 
situated  at  the  angles  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium. — 5.  Among  gold-beaters,  a  number 
of  pieces  of  vellum  or  a  like  substance,  laid 
over  one  another,  between  which  the  leaves 
of  gold  arc  laid  for  the  third  or  final  beat- 
ing. 

Mould  (mold),  -o.t.  To  form  into  a  particu- 
lar shape;  to  shape;  to  model;  to  fashion. 

He  fergeth  and  nn'itldetii  metals.       Sir  M.  Hale. 

Did  I  request  thee.  Maker,  from  my  clay 

To  mould  me  man  ?  Milton. 

Mouldable  (mold'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

moulded  or  formed.     Bacon. 
Mould-board  (moWbord),  n.    The  curved 

board  or  metal-plate  in  a  plough,  which 

serves  to  turn  over  the  furrow. 
Mould-candle  (mold'kan-dl),  n.    A  candle 

formed  in  a  mould. 
Moulder  (mold'er),  n.    One  who  moulds  or 

forms  into  shape;  specifically,  one  who  is 

employed  in  making  castings  in  a  foundry. 

'  Unthinking,  overbearing  people,  who  .  .  . 

set  up  for  reformers,  and  new  moulders  of 

the  constitution.'    Berkeley. 
Moulder  (mold'er),  v.i.     [Lit.  to  become 

mould.}  1.  To  turn  to  dust  by  natural  decay; 

to  waste  away  by  a  gradual  separation  of  the 

component  particles,  without  the  presence 

of  water ;  to  crumble ;  to  perish.     '  When 

statues   moulder,   and  when  arches    fall.' 

Prior.— 2.  To  be  diminished;  to  waste  away 

gradually. 

If  he  had  sat  still  the  enemy's  army  would  have 
mouldered  to  nothing.  Clarendon. 

Moulder  (mold'er),  v.t.  To  turn  to  dust;  to 
crumble;  to  waste.  'Those  rocks  when 
their  foundations  have  been  mouldered  with 
age.'  Addition. 

Mpuldery  (mold'er-i),  a.  Partaking  of  or 
like  mould.  London. 

Mouldiness  (mold'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  mouldy;  mouldy  growth ;  minute 
fungi. 

Moulding  (mold'ing),  n.  1.  Anything  cast 
in  a  mould,  or  anything  formed  as  if  by  a 
mould. —2.  In  arch,  a  general  term  applied  to 
the  varieties  of  outline  or  contour  given  to 
the  surfaces  or  edges  of  various  subordinate 
parts  or  features  of  buildings,  whether  pro- 
jections or  cavities,  such  as  cornices,  bases, 
door  or  window  jambs,  lintels,  &c.  In  clas- 
sical architecture  mouldings  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  First,  the  right-lined, 


as  the  filet,  tcenia,  listel,  regula.  Second, 
the  curved,  as  the  astragal  or  bead,  the 
torus,  the  cavetto,  the  quarter-round,  ovolo, 
or  echinus.  Third,  the  composite,  as  the 
ogee,  talon,  or  cyma  reversa,  the  cyma 
recta  or  doucine,  and  the  scotia  or  trochilos, 
all  of  which  are  known  by  many  other 
synonyms.  In  Roman  architecture  these 
curved  mouldings  are  formed  of  portions  of 
circles,  while  in  Grecian  architecture  they 
are  formed  of  some  conic  section,  and  some- 
times the  ovolo,  which  in  Roman  architec- 
ture is  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  is  in  Grecian 
architecture  so  slightly  curved  as  to  be  little 
more  than  a  chamfer  or  inclined  face.  All 
these  mouldings  are  frequently  enriched  by 
carving  to  increase  their  effect.  In  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  there  is  a 
very  great  diversity  in  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  mouldings.  In  the  Norman  style 
the  mouldings  consist  almost  entirely  of 
rounds  and  hollows,  variously  combined 


Mouldings. — i,  Norman  style.  2,  Early  English  style. 

with  splays  and  fillets ;  and  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  this  style  is  the  recurrence  of 
mouldings  broken  into  zigzag  lines.  In  the 


Mouldings. — 3,  Decorated  style.    4,  Perpendicular 
style. 

succeeding  style,  the  early  English,  the 
mouldings  are  lighter  and  more  boldly  cut. 
In  the  decorated  style  there  is  a  greater 
diversity,  though  rounds  aud  hollows  con- 
tinue to  prevail.  This  period  is  further 
characterized  by  the  introduction  of  the 
roll-moulding,  and  another  termed  the  wave- 
moulding.  In  the  perpendicular  style  large 
and  often  shallow  hollows  prevail,  and  the 
mouldings  are  in  general  characterized  by 
being  flatter  and  less  effective  than  those 
of  an  earlier  period.  The  mouldings  of  the 
middle-age  architecture  are  enriched  with 
carved  ornaments  beautiful  in  design  and 
elaborate  in  workmanship. 
Moulding-board  (mold'ing-bord),  n.  See 

FOLLOW-BOARD. 

Moulding-mill  (mold'ing-mil),  n.  A  saw- 
mill or  shaping  mill  for  timber. 

Moulding  -  plane  ( mold  'ing  -  plan ),  n.  A 
plane  used  m  forming  mouldings. 

Moulding-sand  (mold'ing-sand),  n.  A  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  loam  for  making  moulds 
for  use  in  a  foundry. 

Mould-loft  (mold '  loft),  n.  A  large  room  in  a 
ship-lraildingyard  in  which  the  several  parts 
of  a  ship  are  drawn  out  in  their  properdimen- 
sions  from  the  'construction  drawings.' 
Called  also  Modelling-loft. 

Mould -stone  (mold'ston),  n.  The  jamb 
stone  of  a  door  or  window. 

Mould-turner  (mold'tern-er),  n.  A  maker 
of  metal  frames  or  shapes.  Simmonds. 

Mould -warp  (mold 'warp),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
molde,  earth,  mould,  and  weorpan,  to  turn. 
See  MOLE.]  A  mole. 

Mouldy  (mold'i),  a.  Overgrown  or  filled 
with  mould;  mildewy;  musty;  fusty;  decay- 
ing. 'Yon  mouldy  rogue.'  Shak. 

Ulysses  and  old  Nestor,  whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere 
your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes.          Sttak. 

Moule.t  v.i.  To  mould  or  grow  mouldy. 
Chaucer. 


Moulin  (mo-lin),  n.  [Fr.  moulin,  L.  mala,  a 
millstone,  a  mill.]  A  deep  and  nearly  cylin- 
drical hole  in  a  glacier,  into  which  the  water 
accumulated  in  the  rills,  which  form  the 
superficial  drainage,  is  precipitated  in  a 
more  or  less  copious  cascade  according  to 
the  season.  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

Mouliuage  (rno'lin-aj),  71.  [Fr.  moulinage. 
See  MOULIN.]  The  operation  of  twisting 
and  doubling  raw  silk;  the  last  dressing  of 
silk  before  it  is  dyed. 

Moulinet  (mo'li-net),  n.  (Dim.  of  Fr. 
moulin,  a  mill,  millstone.  ]  1.  The  drum  or 
roller  of  a  capstan,  crane,  &c. — 2.  A  port- 
able apparatus  carried  at  the  girdle  of 
cross-bowmen  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  their  bows.  See  CROSS-BOW.— 3.  A  kind 
of  turnstile.  Goodrich. 

Mouls,  n.     See  MOOLS. 

Moult,  Molt  (molt),  v.i.  [O.E.moute,  mowte, 
Sc.  mowt  (the  (  has  intruded,  as  in  could),  like 
D.  muiten,  O.L.G.  mutdn,  from  L.  muto, 
mutare,  to  change.  See  ME\v.  ]  To  shed  or 
cast  the  feathers,  h:iir,  skin,  horns,  &c.,  as 
birds  and  other  animals  do ;  to  mew.  The 
word  is  most  commonly  used  with  regard  to 
birds,  but  other  animals,  such  as  crabs  and 
lobsters,  which  shed  their  entire  shells, 
frogs  and  serpents,  which  cast  their  skins, 
and  deer,  which  shed  their  horns,  are  also 
said  to  moult. 

Moult,  Molt  ( molt),  v.t.  To  shed  or  cast, 
as  feathers,  hair,  skin,  aud  the  like. 

Mute  the  skylark  and  forlorn. 

When  she  Moults  the  firstling  plumes.      Coleridge. 

Moult,  Molt  (molt),  n.  The  shedding  or 
changing  of  feathers  in  birds  or  other  ani- 
mals. 

Moulten  t  (molt'en),  a.  Having  moulted  ; 
being  in  the  state  of  moulting.  'A  clip- 
winged  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven. '  Shak. 

Mouu,t  v.i.  To  be  able;  may;  must.  See 
Mows. 

Moun  ye  drynke  the  cuppe  whiche  I  sclial  drynke  T 
Thei  seyn  to  him,  we  maun.  Witkliffe. 

Mouncht  (mounch),  v.t.  [See  MUNCH.) 
To  chew. 

Mound  (mound),  ».  [A.  Sax.  and  G.  mund, 
a  defence,  but  the  word  has  probably  been 
influenced  both  as  to  form  and  meaning  by 
mount.]  1.  An  artificial  elevation  of  earth; 
originally,  something  raised  as  a  defence  or 
fortification,  usually  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone; 
a  bulwark;  a  rampart  or  fence.  '  This  great 
garden  compassed  with  a  mound. '  Spenser. 

God  has  thrown 

That  mountain  as  hib  garden  mound  high  raised. 
Milton 

2.t  Something  that  restrains.curbs.or  limits. 
'  Such  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law. ' 
South.—  3.  A  natural  elevation  having  the 
appearance  of  having  been  raised  artifi- 
cially; a  hillock;  a  knoll. 

He  pointed  to  the  field. 

Where  huddled  here  and  there  on  mound  and  knoll. 
Were  men  and  women  staring  and  aghast. 

Mound  (mound),  v.t.  To  fortify  with  a 
mound ;  to  add  a  barrier,  rampart,  &c.,  to 
'  Heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea.'  Tenny- 
son. 

We  will  sweep  the  curled  vallies, 

Brush  the  banks  that  mound  our  alleys.      Drayton. 

Mound  (mound),  n.  [Fr.  monde;  L.mundus, 
the  world.  ]  In  her.  a  name  given  to  a  ball 
or  globe  which  forms  part 
of  tiie  regalia  of  an  emperor 
or  king,  and  is  the  sign  of 
sovereign  authority  or  ma- 
jesty. It  is  encircled  with 
a  horizontal  band,  from  the 
upper  edge  of  which  springs 
a  semicircular  band,  both 
enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  cross. 
Mound.  Mound-bird  (moundTjerd), 

n.    See  MEQAPODID^:. 
Mounded  (mound'ed),  p.  and  a.    Possessing 
a  mound ;  shaped  like  a  mound.   [Poetical.  ] 
Mounseer  (moun'ser),   n.    An  ironical  or 
ludicrous  form  of  Monsieur. 

Now,  the  Baron  was  as  unlike  the  traditional 
'Mounseer'  of  English  songs,  plays,  and  satires,  as 
a  man  could  well  be.  Thackeray. 

Mount  (mount),  n.  [A.  Sax.  munC,  FT. 
mont,  a  mount,  both  from  L.  mons,  montis, 
a  hill,  from  a  root  min,  seen  in  eminere, 
prominere,  and  signifying  eminence.]  1.  A 
high  hill;  a  mountain:  now  chiefly  poetical, 
or  used  for  mountain  to  form  a  proper 
name;  as,  Mount  Vesuvius;  Mount  Sinai. 

Then  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount,  and 
called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread ;  and  they  did  eat 
bread  and  tarried  all  night  upon  the  mount. 

Gen.  xxxi.  54. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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I  A  moon J ;  a  bulwark  (or  offence  or  de- 

f  •  r     • 

He*  ye  down  Met.  and  cast  •  mniu  against 
J.naalenx  Jerri*. 

I  In /ort.  a  cavalier  (which  we).— 4.  tn  A«r 
Uw  representation  of  a  mound  or  elevated 
ground  covered  with  gras*  occupying  the 
bottom  or  tale  of  the  shield.  It  ii  usually 
repmeoted  bearing  a  tree.  When  depicted 
green  It  U  usually  called  a  mount  art  — 
Mount  grimed,  or  in  dtgna.  mount*  cut  In 
the  form  of  step*.  -Mount  mounted,  a  mount 
with  u  hill  upon  it  —5.  Any  material,  u  card- 
board, on  which  a  picture  or  other  drawing 
U  mounted,  let,  or  died.— ft  The  oppor- 
tunity or  meant  of  mounting  or  of  patting 
one's  «elf  on  horseback ;  hence,  a  hone  and 
all  the  appurtenance!  ucceawry  for  riding. 
•I  hare  got  a  capital  mount.'  Dtctent.— 
7.t  [Corap.  the  term  mmt-de-pUtt.}  A  bank 
or  fund  of  money. 

Mount  (mount),  ri  [Fr.  monter,  from 
mo>u,  a  hill.  See  MouHT.J  1.  To  riae  on 
high ;  to  go  up;  to  ascend :  with  or  without 
up.  'Nor  lound  of  human  sorrow  mount*.' 
Tvnnyton. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  ttf  at  thy  command? 

Job  »**"t.  »7- 

She  mustered  up  courage  to  look  her  straight  in 
the  (ace.  and  •*  trine  of  colour  mounted  to  her  face, 
If.  Blfct. 
2.  To  tower ;  to  be  built  to  a  great  altitude. 

Though  Balyiuu  should  mount  uf  to  heaven.  .  .  . 
vet  from  me  shall  spoilers  come  unto  her.  sailh  the 
Lord.  Jer.  U.  53. 

&  To  get  on  or  upon  anything ;  specifically, 
to  get  on  horseback;  as,  to  mount  and  ride 
away. -4  To  amount;  to  attain  in  value: 
often  with  up;  as,  the  expenses  soon  mounted 
up  to  a  large  sum. 

Hring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account, 
Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount,  ruff. 

Mount  (mount),  c  t.  1.  To  raise  aloft;  to 
lift  on  high 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high? 
Skat. 

2.  To  ascend  to;  to  climb  up  to  or  upon; 
to  place  one'sselfti|ion(somethlngelevated); 
as,  to  mount  a  throne;  to  mount  a  horse. — 
S.  To  furnish  with  horses. 

Of  these  (horses)  he  those  the  fairest  and  the  best 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop.  Drydtn. 

4.  To  put  on  or  cover  with  something  neces- 
sary, useful,  or  ornamental.    Thus,  to  mount 
a  sword  is  to  furnish  it  with  a  hilt,  scabbard, 
Ac. ;  to  mount  a  map  is  to  attach  it  to  canvas, 
Ac. ;  to  mount  a  diamond  is  to  set  It  in  frame- 
work ;  to  mount  a  picture,  to  fix  it  in  a  frame 
of  cardboard  or  some  other  material.— 5.  To 
carry ;  to  be  furnished  with;  as,  a  shipof  the 
line  monntjt  seventy-four  guns;  a  fort  mounr* 
a  hundred  cannon.  —6.  To  prepare  for  use;  to 
make  ready  for  some  particular  purpose  or 
service ;  as,  to  mount  a  cannon,  that  Is,  to 
put  it  in  position;  to  mount  a  loom. 

Let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths.  Sfiat. 

— To  mount  guard,  to  take  the  station  and 
do  the  duty  of  a  sentinel. 

Mountable  <  mounfa-bl),  a  Capable  of  being 
ascended  or  mounted. 

Mountain  (moun'tin  or  moan 'tan),  n. 
[O.K.  wun/e\yn,  monteynr.  mountaignc, 
.\r.  n  Fr  muntaim,  tnontaiyne,  Fr.  mon- 
tayitr,  from  a  1. 1.  adjective  tnonta  newt,  from 
L.  moru,  rmmtit,  a  mountain.]  1.  A  large 
mass  of  earth  and  rock  rising  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  the  earth  or  adjacent  land;  an 
elevated  mass  higher  than  a  hill  .Mountains 
are  seldom  Insulated  or  detached,  their  gen- 
eral disposition  iii-iiii!  in  groups  or  extended 
ranges  called  chains,  having  their  bases  in 
contact  and  their  axis  continuous  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  country,  as  the  Alps, 
the  Himalayas,  the  Urals,  the  Grampian*. 
Ac.  The  highest  mountain  In  the  world  Is 
Mount  Everest,  one  of  the  Himalaya  range. 
which  Is  29,002  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Mountains  hare  a  great  Influence  on 
the  climate  of  a  country,  and  subserve  Im- 
portant uses  In  the  economy  of  nature,  espe- 
cially In  connection  with  the  water  system 
of  the  world— t  Something  resembling  a 
mountain  In  being  large;  something  very 
>  i'  p 

I  win  hi  the  interim  undertake  one  of  Hercules' 
labour.,  wl.lch  is  to  brine  S%ntor  Benedick  and  the 
Uilir  Beatrice  into  a  mr*Mmin  of  affection  the  one 
with  the  oth<r.  sJU*.  I 

5.  A  specie*  of  wine. 

_y«tv  hltk  old  IM.MMKI  or  Malaga  sweet  .vine  Is 


The  Mountain,  in  French  hist,  a  name 
applied  to  the  extreme  democratic  party 
In  the  first  French  revolution,  so  called 
because  they  occupied  the  highest  benches 
of  the  hall  In  which  the  National  Conven- 
tion met  The  term  is  still  used  to  desig- 
nate the  more  pronounced  section  of  the 
democratic  party. 
Mountain  (moun'tin  or  moun 'tan),  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  mountain ;   found  on 
mountains ;  growing  or  dwelling  on  a  moun- 
tain; as,  mountain  air;  mountain  pines; 
mountain  goats.  — 2.  like  a  mountain  in 
size;  vast;  mighty.     'The  high,  the  moun- 
tain majesty  of  worth.'    Byron. 

Mountain -ash  ( moun '  tin  •  ash ),  n.  A 
British  tree,  I'yrui  Aucitparia,  nat.  order 
Rosacere  It  is  also  called  Quick-beam  and 
Rowan-tree.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  with 
smooth  branches,  panicles  corymbose,  white- 
flowered,  with  downy  stalks,  fruit  scarlet, 
acid,  and  austere.  In  Scotland  and  Wales 
it  frequently  attains  a  considerable  size. 
Malic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  berries, 
and  the  wood  Is  used  for  tools.  In  America 
the  name  is  given  to  the  J'yrut  or  Sorbug 
americana. 

Mountain  -  avens  ( moun '  tin  •  nr  -  enz ),  n. 
A  plant,  Dryat  octopetala.  See  DRYAS. 

Mountain  -  barometer  (moun'tin-ba-rom'- 
et-erX  n.  A  barometer  adapted  for  mea- 
suring the  heights  of  mountains.  See 
BAROMETER. 

Mountain  -  blue  ( moun  'tin  -  blu ),  n.  A 
native  carbonate  of  copper,  which  is  liable 
to  change  its  tint  to  green  if  mixed  with  oil. 

Mountain-bramble  (moun'tiu-bram-bl),  n. 
A  name  of  the  cloudberry. 

Mountain -cat  (mouu'tin-kat),  n.  The 
wild-cat. 

Mountain  -  cock  ( moun'tln-kok ),  n.  The 
male  of  the  capercailzie. 

Mountain  -  cork  ( moun  'tin  -  kork ),  n.  A 
white  or  gray  variety  of  asbestos,  so  called 
from  its  extreme  lightness,  as  it  floats  in 
water  Called  also  Mountain-leather. 

Mountain-crab  (moun'tin-krab).  n.  The 
gecarcinus  or  land-crab.  See  LAND-CRAB. 

Mountain-damson  (moun'tin-dam-zn),  n. 
A  tree,  Simaruba  otficinalis,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  affords  a  bitter  tonic 
and  astringent. 

Mountain-dew  (moun'tln-du),  n.  A  name 
for  Scotch,  and  more  especially  Highland 
whisky. 

Mountain -ebony  (moun'tin-eb-on-i),  n. 
The  wood  of  an  Last  Indian  tree,  Batthinia 
variegata. 

Mountaineer  (moun'tin-er),  n.  1.  An 
inhabitant  of  a  mountainous  district.  — 

2.  A  climber  of  mountains;  as,  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  mountaineer. 

Mountaineer  ( moun  -  tin  -  er ' ).  c.  i.  To 
assume  or  practise  the  habits  of  a  moun- 
taineer; to  climb  mountains :  seldom  used 
except  in  present  participle  and  verbal 
noun. 

Not  only  in  childhood  and  old  age  are  the  arms 
used  for  purposes  of  support,  but  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, as  when  mountaineering,  they  are  so  used 
tiy  men  hi  full  vigour.  //  Sfenfer 

Mountalner  t  ( moun  tin  -  er),  n.    .Same  as 

Mountaineer.     Shah.;  Bentley. 
Mountalnet  t  ( moun'tin-et ),  n.     A  small 

mountain ;  a  hillock. 

Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  moun- 
tainett  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe.  Sidney. 

Mountain-flax  (moun'tin-flaks),  n.  1.  A 
species  of  asliestos ;  amianthus.  —  2.  A 
plant.  Linum  catharticun.  See  LINDM. 

Mountain -green  (moun'tin-grenX  n.  A 
carbonate  of  copper;  malachite. 

Mountain-holly  (moun'tin-hol-l),  n.  The 
common  name  of  a  North  American  plant, 
Kemopanthes  canadensig,  a  branching  shrub 
with  ash-gray  bark. 

Mountain-laurel  (moun'tin-la-rel),  n.  A 
plant,  Knltnia  lati/ttlia. 

Mountain-leather  (moun'tin-leTii-er),  n. 
Same  as  Mtnnitatn-cork. 

Mountain-limestone  (moun'tln-llm-ston), 
n.  A  series  of  marine  limestone  strata, 
whose  geological  position  Is  immediately 
below  the  coal-measures  and  above  the 
old  red-sandstone  in  England  and  Ireland, 
the  lower  carboniferous  or  calciferons  sand- 
stones in  Scotland.  It  is  otherwise  termed 
Carboni/erout  Limettone. 

Mountain-linnet  (moun'tin-lin-et),  n.  A 
bird  belonging  to  Fringllllda),  Linaria 
montaria;  the  twite. 

Mountain-liquorice  (monn'tln-]lk-cr-l»).  n. 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Trifolium,  T.  alpinum, 
a  species  of  trefoil. 


Mountain-mahogany  (  moun'tin-ma-hog'- 
am),  n.  A  kind  of  birch,  Betula  lenta. 

Mountain-meal  (moun'tin-mel),  n.  Same 
as  Bcrgmchl. 

Mountain  -  milk  (  monn  '  tin  -  milk  ),  n.  A 
very  soft  spongy  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Mountain  -  mint  (moun'tin-mint),  n.  A 
plant,  J'yciianthemum  jnontanum,  nat. 
order  Labiates.  It  is  aromatic,  with  a 
warm  and  pleasant  flavour. 

Mountainous  (moun'tin-us^,  a.  1.  Full  of 
mountains;  as,  the  i/iounratnouj  country  of 
the  Swiss.  —  2.  Large  as  a  mountain;  huge 
'  Jfou«fainou«error.'  Shale.—  3.  t  Inhabiting 
mountains.  '  Mountainous  people.  '  Bacon 

Mountalnousness  (moun  'tin  -us  -lies),  n 
The  state  of  being  mountainous. 

Armenia  is  so  called  from  the  mountainousnejs 
of  it.  Brerctueett 

Mountain-parsley  (moun'tin-pars-li),n.  A 
plant,  Peucetlanum  Oreoeelinum. 

Mountain  -pepper  (moun'tin-pep-6r),  n. 
A  name  for  the  seeds  of  Capparig  ninaica. 

Mountain-rice  (niotin'tln-ris),  71.  (a)  An 
upland  rice  grown  without  irrigation  in  the 
Himalayas,  Cochin-China,  and  some  districts 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  (b)  A 
plant  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Dry- 
zopsis,  a  kind  of  grass. 

Mountain  -rose  (monn'Un-rozX  n.  The 
alpine  rose,  Rosa  alpina. 

Mountain  -soap  (  monn'  tin  -sop),  n.  A 
mineral  of  a  pale  brownish  black  colour,  so 
named  from  its  soapy  feel.  It  occurs  in 
secondary  rocks  of  the  trap  formation,  and 
is  used  in  crayon  painting. 

Mountain-sorrel  (moun'tin-sor-el),  n.  A 
general  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Oxyria, 
nat.  order  Polygonaceie,  having  reniform 
root-leaves  and  paniculate  flowers,  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Arctic  regions  <  in 
species.  0.  reniformis,  is  a  perennial  herli. 
with  kidney-shaped  root-leaves,  and  small 
drooping  flowers,  and  grows  on  moist  rocks 
and  by  rills  on  the  higher  mountains  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  north  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

Mountain  Spider-wort  (moun'tin  spi'Mer- 
wert),  n.  A  plant,  Lioyttia  gerotina. 

Mountain  -  spinach  (moun'tln-spm-U),  n. 
A  tall  erect  plant,  Atriplex  hortensii,  nat 
order  Chenopodiacero,  a  native  of  Tartary. 
It  is  cultivated  in  France  under  the  name 
of  arroche  for  the  sake  of  its  large  succu- 
lent leaves,  which  are  used  as  spinach. 
Called  also  Garden  Orach. 

Mountain  -  tallow  (moun'tln-tal-6),  n. 
Hatchetine,  a  mineral  substance,  having 
the  colour  and  feel  of  tallow.  It  occurs  in 
a  bog  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Fyne,  In  Scot- 
land, in  one  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  and  in 
geodes  in  the  Glamorgan  coal-measures.  It 
melts  at  118°,  boils  at  290°,  and  is  soluble  In 
alcohol.  Its  composition  is  carbon  85'55, 
hydrogen  14'45. 

Mountain-tobacco  (moun'tin-to-bak'oX  n. 
A  plant,  .  I  mica  moutaiia. 

Mountance,  t  n.  Amount  in  value  or  in 
quantity.  Chaucer. 

Mountant  t  (mount'ant),  a.  [  Fr.  montant, 
ppr.  of  monter,  to  mount  ]  High  ;  raised. 

Hold  up,  ye  sluts, 
Your  aprons  moitnlant.  SAatt. 

Mountebank  (moun'ti-lmngk),  u.  [It 
montimbanco,  montambanco—montare,  to 
mount,  and  banco,  bench.  Milton  speaks  of 
'  the  idlest  and  the  paltriest  mime  that  ever 
mounted  upon  bank.']  1.  One  who  mounts 
a  bench  or  stage  in  the  market  or  other 
public  place,  boasts  of  his  skill  in  curing 
diseases,  and  vends  medicines  which  I 
tends  are  infallible  remedies;  a  quack  doctor. 

Such  is  the  weakness  and  easy  credulity  of  men. 
that  a  mountebank  or  cunning  woman  is  preferred 
before  an  able  physician.  II  VUDtaf. 

2.  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender  ;  a  char- 
latan ;  a  quack. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  rnotinrepa»it 
will  undertake. 


Mountebank  (moun'tl-bangk),  ».£.  To 
cheat  by  boasting  and  false  pretences;  to 
gull. 

I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Skak, 

Mountebankery  (moun'ti-bangk-er-i),  «. 
The  principles  or  practices  of  a  mounte- 
bank ;  quackery  ;  boastful  and  vain  pre- 
tences; nionntebankism.  'Whilst  all  ' 
are  experimented  to  be  but  inrrr  rnipn  n  ;il 
state  moitntfbankerj/.'  Jlntnmottd. 

Mountebanklsm  (moun'ti  -baiigk-izm),  n. 
Same  as  Mountebankery. 


».  f»r.  fat.  fall;       mi.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc,  abune;     J,  Sc.  ley. 
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A  cross-crosslet 
mounted. 


Mounted  (mount'ed),  p.  and  a.    In  her.  a 
term  applicable  to  a  horse  bearing  a  rider, 
and  also  used  for  the  plac- 
ing of  a  cross,  &c.,  upon     \ ; y 

steps;  as,  a  cross  mount- 
ed upon  grieces  or  de- 
grees. 

Mounted-patrol  (mounf- 
ed-pa-trol),  n.  A  body  of 
armed  men  patrolling  on 
horseback. 

Mounted-police  (mount'- 
ed-po-les),  n.  A  body  of 
police  who  serve  on  horse- 
back. 

Mountenaunce  t  (  mount '  en  -  iins  ),  n. 
Amount.  Spenser. 

Mounter  (mount'er),  n.  1.  One  that  fur- 
nishes or  embellishes;  an  ornamenter. — 
2.  One  that  mounts  or  ascends. —3.  t  An 
animal  mounted  ;  a  monture. 

Mountie  (mount'i),  n.     Same  as  Mounty. 

Mounting  (mount'ing),  p.  and  a.  In  her.  a 
term  applicable  to  beasts  of  chase  in  the 
same  sense  as  rampant  to  beasts  of  prey. 

Mounting  (mount'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
ascending  or  rising  on  high ;  ascent ;  the 
act  of  getting  on  horseback.  'And  there 
was  mounting  in  hot  haste.'  Byron.  — 
2.  Anything  that  serves  to  raise  or  set  off 
a  work,  as  the  setting  of  a  gem,  the  back 
stiffening  of  a  print,  the  furnishings  of  a 
sword,  of  harness,  <fec. ;  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  finishing  of  anything,  whether 
it  be  for  ornament  or  use.— 3.  That  which 
prepares  for  service,  as  the  harness  tackle 
of  a  loom,  the  carriage  and  tackle  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  the  fastening  of  a  piece  to  be 
turned  on  a  lathe,  &c. 

Mounting-block  (mount'ing-blok),  n.  A 
block,  generally  of  stone,  to  assist  in  getting 
on  horseback. 

Mountingly  (mount'ing-li),  adv.  By  rising 
or  ascending.  [Rare.] 

I  Icap'd  for  joy. 

So  mountingly,  I  touch  d  the  stars,  methought. 
Afassinger. 

Mountlet  (mount/left  n.  A  small  mountain ; 
a  hill.  Ph.  Fletcher.  [Rare.] 

Mounty  (mount'i),  n.  [Fr.  montee,  from 
mo-nter,  to  mount.]  In  hawking,  the  act  of 
rising  up  to  the  prey  that  is  already  in  the 
air.  'The  mounty  at  a  hearne.'  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Mourn  (morn),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  murnan,  meor- 
nan ;  Cog.  Icel.  mornat  O.  H.  G.  mornan, 
Goth,  maurnan,  to  grieve.  The  Fr.  morne, 
sad,  is  of  Teutonic  origin.]  1.  To  express 
grief  or  sorrow;  to  grieve ;  to  be  sorrowful ; 
to  lament. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Mat.  v.  4. 

2.  To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow; 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  grief. 

We  mourn  in  black:  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood? 

Shak. 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year.  Pope. 

SYN.  To  grieve,  sorrow,  lament. 
Mourn  (morn),  v.t.  1.  To  grieve  for;  to 
lament;  to  deplore;  to  bewail.  'He  mourned 
his  rival's  ill  success.'  Addison.  '  Comfort- 
less as  when  a  father  mourns  his  children.' 
Milton.— 2.  To  convey,  contain,  or  express 
grief  for. 

Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle.    Sir  W,  Scott. 

Mourne  t  (morn),  n.  [Fr.  morne.  See 
MORNE.]  l.  The  head  of  a  tilting  lance. 
See  MORNE.— 2.  The  end  of  a  staff. 

Yet  so  were  they  coulour'd,  with  hookes  near  the 
mourne,  that  they  prettily  represented  sheep-hookes. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mourner  (morn'er),  n.  1.  One  that  mourns 
or  is  grieved  at  any  loss  or  misfortune.— 
2.  One  that  follows  a  funeral  in  the  habit  of 
mourning. —3.  Anything  associated  with 
funerals. 

The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there. 
Dryden. 

Mournful  (morn'ful),  a.  1.  Intended  to 
express  sorrow  or  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  grief;  as,  a  mournful  cry;  mournful 
music.  '  No  funeral  rites  nor  man  in 
mournful  weeds.'  Shak. 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

'  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream.'          Longfellow. 

2.  Causing  sorrow ;  sad;  calamitous;  as,  a 
7nowm/uJ  death.—  3.  Sorrowful;  feeling  grief. 

The  mournful  fair     .     .     . 
Shall  visit  her  distinguished  urn.  Prior. 

SYN.    Sorrowful,   lugubrious,   sad,  doleful, 
heavy,  afflictive,  grievous,  calamitous. 


Mournfully(m6rn'f«l-i),  adv.  In  amournful 
manner ;  with  sorrow.  Mai.  iii.  14. 

Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully.  Shak. 

Mournfulness(morn'ful-nes),  n.  1.  Sorrow; 
grief;  state  of  mourning. — 2.  Appearance  or 
expression  of  grief. 

Mourning  (morn'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  sor- 
rowing or  expressing  grief;  lamentation; 
sorrow. 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and 
weeping  and  great  »«owr« ('«£-, Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children.  Mat.  ii.  18. 

2.  The  dress  or  customary  habit  worn  by 
mourners ;  an  external  sign  of  grief. 

And  e'en  the  pavements  were  with  »ttwr«f«f  hid. 
Dryden. 

Mourning  (morn'ing),  a.  Employed  to  ex- 
press grief ;  appropriate  to  the  expression 
of  grief;  as,  a  mourning  ring. 

Mourning  -  coach  (morn'ing-koch),  n.  A 
coach  for  a  funeral,  draped  in  black  and 
drawn  by  black  horses. 

Mourning- dove  (morn'ing-duv),  n.  The 
American  turtle-dove  (Columba  Carolinien- 
sis). 

Mourningly  (morn'ing-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  mourning.  Shak. 

Mourning-ring  (morn'ing-ring),  n.  A  ring 
worn  as  a  memorial  of  a  deceased  friend. 

Mournivalt  (mor'ni-val),  n.  [Fr.  momifte, 
a  trick  at  cards.  Origin  unknown.]  In  the 
card-game  of  gleek,  four  cards  of  a  sort,  as 
four  aces;  hence,  four  things  of  the  same 
kind.  'A.mournival  of  protests,  or  a  gleek 
at  least.'  B.  Jonson.  See  GLEEK. 

Mouse  (mous),  n.  pi.  Mice  (mis).  [A.  Sax. 
must  pi.  mys  (like  lus,  l$s,  louse,  lice,  the 
vowel-change  in  the  plural  being  caused  by 
an  original  i  following  the  *);  Icel.  mus,  Dan. 
muus,  D.  muis,  G.  maus;  cog.  Bohem.  myss, 
Pol.  mysz,  L.  mus,  Gr.  mys,  Per.  mush,  Skr. 
musha,  mushika—  mouse.]  1.  A  well-known 
small  rodent  quadruped  inhabiting  houses 
(the  Mus  musculus),  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  many  species  of  the  same  genus.  See 
MURID.*:. — 2.  A  familiar  term  of  endear- 
ment. '  Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call 
you  his  mouse.'  Shak.— 3.  Naut.  (a)  a  knob 
formed  on  a  rope  by  spun -yarn  or  par- 
celling. Called  also  Mousing.  (6)  A  turn  or 
two  of  spun-yarn  uniting  a  hook  to  a  shank. 
4.  A  particular  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  be- 
low the  round;  the  part  immediately  above 
the  knee-joint.  Called  also  Mouse-piece  and 
Mouse-buttock.—  5.  A  match  used  in  blasting. 
6.  A  swelling  caused  by  a  blow;  a  black  eye. 
[Slang.] 

Mouse  (mouz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  moused;  ppr. 
mousing.  1.  To  hunt  for  or  catch  mice.— 
2.  To  watch  for  or  pursue  in  a  sly  or  insidious 
manner.  'A  whole  assembly  of  mousing 
saints.'  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Mouse  (mouz),  v.  t.  1.  To  tear,  as  a  cat  tears 
a  mouse. 

And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men. 
Shak. 

[In  this  passage  {King  John,  ii.  354)  Pope  sub- 
stituted mouthing  for  mousing.']— 2.  Natit. 
to  fasten  a  small  line  across  the  upper  part 
of  a  hook;  to  prevent  unhooking;  as,  to 
mouse  a  hook. 

Mouse-bird  (mous'berd),  n.    See  COLID.E. 

Mouse-buttock  (mous'but-ok),  n.  Same  as 
Mouse,  4. 

Mouse-ear  (mous'er),  n.  A  British  plant, 
Hieraciuin  Pilosella,  called  also  mouse-ear 
hawkweed;  also  several  species  of  Myosotis. 
See  HIERACIUM. — Mouse-ear  chickweed,  the 
common  name  of  the  genus  Cerastium.  See 
CERASTIUM. 

Mouse -fall  (mous'faj),  n.  A  mouse- trap 
which  falls  on  the  mouse,  killing  it  or  in- 
closing it. 

Mouse-hawk  (mousliak),  n.  A  hawk  that 
devours  mice. 

Mouse-hole  (mous'hol),  n.  A  hole  where 
mice  enter  or  pass,  or  so  small  that  only  a 
mouse  may  run  in  or  out;  a  very  small  hole 
or  entrance. 

He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole.        Stillingfleet. 

Mouse-hunt  (mous'hunt),  n,     1.  A  hunting 

for  mice.— 2.  A  mouser;  one  that  watches 

or  pursues,  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse ;  Jig. 

one  who  runs  after  women. 

Aye,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time. 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now.  Shak. 

Mouse-piece  (mous'pes),  n.    See  MOUSE,  4. 

Mouser  (muuz'er),  n.  One  that  catches  mice. 
Swift. 

Mouse-sight  (mous'slt),  n.  Myopia;  short- 
sightedness; near-sightedness. 

Mouse-tail  (mous'tal),  n.  An  insignificant 
British  plant,  Myosurus minimus,  nat.  order 


Ranunculacese:  so  named  from  the  shape  of 
the  elongated  receptacle.  It  grows  in  corn- 
fields. 

Mouse-trap  (mous'trap),  n.  A  trap  for 
catching  mice. 

Mouse-trap  (mous'trap),  v.t.  To  catch,  as 
a  mouse,  in  a  trap;  to  entrap. 

Mousing  (mouz'ing),  a.  Mouse  -  catching ; 
given  to  catching  mice. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  killed.  Shak. 

Mousing  (mouz'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  watch- 
ing for  or  catching  mice.— 2.  Naut.  a  mouse. 

Mousseline  (mos-len'),  n.  [Fr.]  Muslin.— 
Mouxseline-de-laine.  See  MUSLIN-DE-LAINE. 

Moustache  (mus-tashO,  n.  [Fr.  moustache, 
It.  mostaccio,  Albanian  mustakes,  from  Gr. 
mystax,  the  upper  lip,  the  beard  upon  it.] 
Hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  men;  the  unshaven 
hair  of  the  upper  lip:  frequently  used  in  the 
plural  while  still  having  the  singular  signi- 
fication. Written  also  Mustache,  and  form- 
erly Mustachio.  '  Your  mustachios  sharp  at 
the  ends,  like  shoemakers'  aules.'  Lyly. 
1  The  English  then  using  to  let  grow  on  their 
upper  lip  large  mustachios.'  Milton. 

Moustached  (mus-tashf),  p.  and  a.  Pro- 
vided with  or  wearing  a  moustache.  '  Im- 
mense dandies  these  .  .  .  chained  and 
moustached. '  Thackeray. 

Mqusted-head,  Musted-head  (must'ed- 
hed),  ?i.  A  head  of  hair  powdered  with  a 
kind  of  flour  called  must.  [Scotch.] 

Can  ye  say  wha'  the  carle  was  wi'  the  black  coat 
and  the  mousted-head t  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mousy  (mouz'i),  a.  Abounding  in  mice. 
Stormonth. 

Mouth  (mouth),  n.  pi.  Mouths  (mouTHz). 
[A.  Sax.  muth;  cog.  Icel.  muthr,  munnr,  Sw. 
mun,  Dan.  and  G.  mund,  D.  mond,  Goth. 
munths — mouth.  Like  tooth,  sooth,  &c.,  this 
word  has  lost  an  n  before  the  th.]  1.  The 
aperture  in  the  head  of  an  animal  through 
which  food  is  received  and  voice  uttered ; 
the  aperture  between  the  lips  or  the  portion 
of  the  face  formed  by  the  lips;  the  cavity 
within  the  lips.  In  the  higher  animals  the 
use  of  the  mouth  is  for  mastication,  the 
emission  of  sound  or  voice,  deglutition,  and 
taste.  In  many  animals  of  a  low  type  of 
structure  there  is  no  distinct  mouth.  Thus 
in  the  simpler  Protozoa  the  food  is  taken 
into  the  interior  of  the  body  by  a  process 
of  intussusception,  any  portion  of  the  sur- 
face being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and 
acting  as  an  extemporaneous  mouth,  which 
closes  up  again  when  the  particle  of  food 
has  been  received  into  the  body.— 2.  Any- 
thing resembling  a  mouth  in  some  re- 
spects: (a)  the  opening  of  anything  hollow, 
as  the  opening  by  which  a  vessel  is  filled 
or  emptied,  charged  or  discharged  ;  the 
opening  by  which  the  charge  issues  from 
a  firearm,  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  pit,  or 
den ;  the  opening  of  a  well,  &c.  (6)  The 
part  of  a  river,  creek,  &c.,  by  which  its 
waters  are  discharged  into  the  ocean  or  any 
large  body  of  water,  (c)  The  opening  of  a 
vice  between  its  cheeks,  chops,  or  jaws.— 

3.  A  principal  speaker;  one  that  utters  the 
common  opinion;  an  oracle;  a  mouthpiece. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  statesman  belonging 
to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where  he  lives. 
Addison. 

4.  Cry;  voice. 

The  fearful  dogs  divide, 
All  spend  thetr  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide. 

Dryden. 

5.  The  cross-bar  of  a  bridle-bit,  uniting  the 
branches  or  the  rings  as  the  case  may  be.— 
To  make  a  mouth  or  to  make  mouths,  to 
distort  the  mouth;  to  make  a  wry  face;  to 
pout;  hence,  to  deride  or  treat  with  scorn. 

Ay  do,  pcrsever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  months  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back. 
Shat. 

—Down  in  the  mouth,  chapfallen;  dejected; 
mortified.— To  give  mouth  to,  to  utter;  to 
express. 

I  have  an  opinion  of  you,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  mouth.  Dickens. 

—To  stop  the  mouth,  to  put  to  silence;  to  be 
silent. 

Mouth  (mouTH),  v.t.  l.t  To  utter.  Piers 
Plowman.— 2.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affect- 
edly big  or  swelling;  as,  to  mouth  words  or 
language. 

Speak  the  speech,  .  .  .  trippingly  on  the  tongue ; 
but  if  yon  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I 
had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  into  the  mouth;  to  seize  with  the 
mouth. 


He» 


uthed  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught. 
Dryden. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  siny;      TH,  then;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zht  a2ure.— See  KEY. 


MOUTH 


1.  To  tear  with  the  mouth. 

She  found  the  veil,  and  mmllumf  k  all  o'er 
With  bloody  fan  the  lifeless  prey  she  tore. 

Autism 

6.  t  To  lick  Into  shape,  as  a  bear  her  cub. 
Sir  T.  Broun*.  Sea  under  LICK.— &  To  re- 
proach; to  insult  '  Then  might  the  debau- 
chee untrembling  >»outA  the  heavens.  'Ulair. 
Mouth  I  UIOIITII  ).  r.i.  1.  To  speak  with  a  full, 
round,  or  loud,  affected  voice;  to  vociferate; 
to  rant;  u,  a  mouthing  actor. 

Nay,  an  thou'ti  moutlt, 
11  rant  as  well  as  thou.  £**>. 

t  To  join  mouths;  to  kiss. 

He  would  mixlh  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt 
brown  bread  and  garllck.  Sttak. 

3.  To  make  mouths;  to  make  wry  faces;  to 
grimace 

Well  I  know,  when  1  am  gone, 

How  she  mauthi  behind  my  back.      TenHjiioir 

Mouthed  (mouiiid),  p.  and  a.  L  Uttered 
with  a  full,  swelling,  affected  voice. — 

2.  Taken  Into  the  mouth;  chewed. —3.  In 
composition,  having  a  mouth  of  this  or  that 
kind;    as,   foul  -  mouthed,    meuly-moutAni, 
\i;\rt\-in0uthed:  see  these  words. 

Mouther  (mouTH'erX  n.    One  who  mouths; 

an  affected  declaimer. 
Mouth-filling  ( uth'fll-ing).  a.    Making 

the  mouth  full;  tilling  the  mouth.   'A  good 

iiiiiiifti-rilli/t'i  oath.'    Shale. 
Mouth-friend  (mouth'frenJX  »     One  who 

professes  friendship  without  entertaining 

It;  a  pretended  friend. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 

You  knot  of  montH./rtettdj.  Stta*. 

Mouthful  ( tnoii th'f ul  i.  n.  1.  As  much  as  the 
mouth  contains  at  once.— 2.  A  small  quan- 
tity. 'A  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air.' 
Dryden. 

Mouth-glass  (moutb'glas).  n.  A  small  han. I- 
mirrorforinspectiug  the  tcethandguius,&c. 
Simmondn. 

Mouth-honour  (mouth'on-cr),  n.  Civility 
expressed  without  sincerity.  '  Curses,  not 
loud,  butdcep.motiLA-Aouour,  breath. '  Shak. 

Mouthless  (mouth'les),  a.  Destitute  of  a 
mouth. 

Mouth-made  (mouth'mad),  a.  Expressed 
without  sincerity;  hypocritical.  ' Mouth- 
matte  vows.'  Shak. 

Mouthpiece  (mouth'pes).  n  1.  In  any  instru- 
ment applied  to  or  inserted  In  the  month. 
the  part  by  which  the  application  is  made. 
-'  A  tube  by  which  a  cigar  is  held  in  the 
mouth  while  being  smoked.  —3.  One  who 
delivers  the  opinions  of  others;  one  who 
speaks  on  behalf  of  others;  as,  the  month- 

'  piece  of  an  assembly. 

I  come  the  mittthftect  of  our  king  to  Doorm. 

Month-pipe  (month/pip),  n.  1.  That'part 
of  a  musical  wind-instrument  to  which  the 
mouth  is  applied.  2  An  organ-pipe  having 
a  Up  to  cut  the  wind  escaping  through  an 
aperture  In  a  diaphragm.  E.  II.  Kniijht. 

Mouzah  (nnmz'aX  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
village  with  its  surrounding  or  adjacent 
township. 

Movabllltv  (mttv-a-bll'i-t!),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  movable;  movahleness. 

Movable  (mov'a-bl),  a,    [O  Fr.    movable,  ' 
mmtvable,  Vr.  movable.    See  MOVE.  1  1  Cap-  i 
able  of  being  moved :   capable   of   being 
lifted,  carried,  drawn,  turned,  or  conveyed, 
or  in  any  way  made  to  change  place  or  pos- 
ture; susceptible  of  motion. -2.  Changing 
from  one  time  to  another;  as,  a  movable 
feast 

The  hmar  month  to  natural  and  periodical,  by  which 
the  mmK,  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church  are 
regulated.  UtUtr. 

—A  ttMMftb  lettfr,  In  Heb  yram.  a  letter 
that  is  pronounced,  u  opposed  to  one  that 
l«  quiescent.  Spelled  also  Moveable. 

Movable  (mov'a  bl).  n.  Any  piece  of  furni- 
ture, or  part  of  a  man's  goods,  capable  of 
being  moved:  generally  In  the  plural,  goods 
wares,  commodities,  furniture ;  any  species 
of  property  not  fixed,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  houses  and  lands.  In  Scott  law,  mov-  i 
aides  are  opp<ised  to  heritage;  so  that  every 
species  of  property,  and  every  right  a  per- 
son can  hold,  is  by  that  law  either  heritable 
inovai.i  'vahles  are  not  merely 

.  ..rpor.-al  subjects  capable  of  being  moved 
but  every  »|M..-iei,,f  properly.  e,.riM,real  or 
1.  which  does  not  descend  to  the 
lieir  in  heritage. 

Movableness  (mtiv-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  movable;  mobility  sus- 

'•••P'lhiliiyc.f lion.     '  The  moroMnwM  of 

'  the  equator.' J/oiturtU.  Spelled 
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Movably  (mov'a-ldi),  adv.  In  a  movable 
manner  or  state.  •  Plates  movably  joined 
together.'  K.  Grew.  Spelled  also  itoceably. 

Move  (mov),  c.(.  pret  <t  pp.  moved;  ppr. 
moving.  [O.  Fr.  moooir,  mover,  mouver, 
Mod.  Fr.  mouvoir,  from  L.  movere,  to 
move.]  1.  To  carry,  convey,  or  draw  from 
one  place  to  another;  to  cause  to  change 
place  or  posture  In  any  manner  or  by  any 
means;  to  set  in  motion;  to  impel;  to  stir; 
as,  the  wind  mow«  a  ship;  the  porter 
morei  goods;  the  horse  moves  a  cart  or  car- 
riage.—!. To  excite  into  action;  to  influ- 
ence; to  induce;  to  incite;  to  prevail  on;  to 
determine;  as,  to  movt  the  will. 

And  Cod  tnmtd  them  to  depart  from  him. 

a  Cta.  xviii.  31. 

1  mevtd  the  kin?  my  master  to  speak  in  the  behalf 
of  my  daughter.  Skat. 

3.  To  rouse  or  excite  the  feelings  of;  to 
make  an  impression  on ;  to  affect :  either 
used  absolutely  or  with  a  phrase  or  prepo- 
sition to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
roused;  as,  to  mow  with  envy  or  compas- 
sion; to  be  moved  against  a  sect.  Mai  ix. 
36;  Ac  xvii.  6. 

So  thick  they  died,  the  people  cried 
'  The  gods  are  moved  against  the  land.' 

TtnMysoit. 

When  used  absolutely,  it  usually  signifies 
either  (a)  to  affect  with  anger;  to  irritate. 

Being  mfnxd,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way. 

Strni. 

Or  (t)  to  affect  with  tender  feelings ;  to 
touch  (which  is  now  the  commoner  sense). 

My  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly. 
No  female  arts  his  mind  could 


Sliat. 
Drydeii. 

4.  To  stir  up:  to  excite;  to  rouse;  to  awaken. 
•  Contrasts  which  move,  now  our  laughter  at 
their  incongruity,  and  now  our  terror  at 
their  awfulness. '  Dr  Cairo.—!,.  To  propose; 
to  bring  forward;  to  offer  formally,  as  a 
motion  for  consideration  by  a  deliberative 
assembly;  to  submit:  now  used  only  in  such 
phrases  as,  to  move  a  resolution. 

Let  me  but  maifonc  question  to  your  daughter. 
SMKt. 

6. 1  To  address  one's  self  to;  to  call  upon;  to 
apply  to;  to  speak  to  about  an  affair.  •  That 
the  Florentine  will  wiore  us  for  speedy  aid.' 
Shak. 

Things  have  fall'n  out.  sir.  so  unluckily 
That  we  have  had  no  tune  to  move  our  ukuHlltar. 
iL*. 

7.  In  such  games  as  chess,  draughts,  Ac.,  to 
change  the  position  of  (a  piece)  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  play;  as,  to  motif  the  queen's 
bishop.— SlH.  To  stir,  agitate,  trouble, 
affect,  persuade,  influence,  actuate,  impel, 
rouse,  prompt,  instigate,  incite,  induce,  in- 
cline, propose,  offer. 

Move  (mov),  t.  i.  1.  To  change  place  or  pos- 
ture; to  stir;  to  pass  or  go  in  any  manner 
or  direction  from  one  place  or  part  of  space 
to  another. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listened  long. 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  1  mint. 

Drydflt 

2.  To  walk;  to  bear  the  body. 

He  moves  with  manly  grace.         Drydm. 

3.  To  change  residence;  as.  men  move  with 
their  families  from  one  house,  town,  or 
country  to  another  —4.  To  take  action;  to 
begin  to  act;  as,  to  move  in  a  matter  or 
business.— 5.  In  the  names  of  chess, draughts 
and  some  simitar  game s,  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  course  of 
play;  as,  whose  turn  is  it  to  movel 

Move  (movX  n.  I.  In  cheu,  drauahts,  Ac. 
(a)  the  act  of  changing  the  position  of  a 
piece  in  the  regular  course  of  play;  as  that 
is  my  move,  (b)  The  right  to  move;  as.  it  is 
my  more  now.— 2.  Proceeding;  action  taken; 
«,  he  hoped  by  that  more  to  disconcert  his 
opponents. 

An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  mover.      Cmvlty. 

—  Toknotcammeortwo.artobevptoamore 
or  tu-o,  to  be  smart  or  cute;  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  tricks.    [Slang.]— To  be  on 
the  mow,  to  be  stirring  about. 
Moveable,  Moveableness,  Moveably.  Sec 

M.'VABI.K.  A-e 

Moveless  (movies),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
moved;  fixed.  •  The  Grecian  phalanx,  moce- 
oroasa  tower.'  1'opt. 

Movement (mov'ment).n.  [Fr.  mouvement.] 
1.  Act  of  moving;  course  or  process  of 
change:  either  in  a  literal  or  flgur.itive 
sense:  as,  the  movement  of  a  wheel  or  a 
machine. 

What  further  relieves  descriptions  of  battles.  1s  the 
art  of  tsttadwhss  pathetic  circumstances  about  the 
heroes,  which  raise  a  d,(fe,ent  mwmtM  in  the 
mind,  compassion  and  pity.  r<ife. 


IMe.  Mr,  fat,  fall;       me,  m.t,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;       tube,  tub,  bull; 
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Descartes  has  unquestionably  merited  the  reputa- 
tion of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole  modern 
tnm-ttnent  of  metaphysical  philosophy. 

7.  D.  Mmll. 

2.  An  individual  act  of  motion;  a  change: 
either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense;  as,  a 
revolver  that  can  be  cocked  and  fired  by  one 
movement  of  the  trigger;  a  strategic  move- 
ment, 

Could  he  whose  rules  the  rolling  planets  bind. 

DMczibe  or  fix  one  movement  of  the  mind?   Pope. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertain- 
ment, but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all  did  not 
our  heart  beat  with  corresponding  mavtmtMti  to 
those  which  are  described  by  tile  historian.  HuHte. 

3.  In  music,  (a)  motion  or  progression  in 
time.   (6)  A  detached  and  independent  por- 
tion of  a  composition.    Symphonies,  con- 
certos, quartets,  sonatas,  vocal  pieces  of 
various  kinds,  etc.,  are  divided  into  por- 
tions, commonly  differing  from  each  other 
in  time  as  well  as  in  key.  and  every  such 
portion  is  called  ^movement, — 4.  In  certain 
specific  uses,  that  which  moves  or  commu- 
nicates motion ;  especially,  among  clock- 
makers,  the  train  of  wheel-work  in  a  watch 
or  clock.— Party  of  movement,  that  party  in 
a  state  whose  constant  endeavour  it  Is  to 
obtain  such  concessions  in  favour  of  popular 
right  as  will  ultimately  place  the  chief  func- 
tions of  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
people:  opposed  to  Conservative  party.— 
Movement  cure.    Same  as  Kinetripathy. 

Movent  (mov'ent),  a.  [L.  movem.  ]  Moving; 
not  quiescent.  N.Orew.  (Bare.] 

Movent  (mov'ent),  n.  That  which  mores 
anything.  (Jlanville. 

Mover  (mov'er),  n.  1.  The  person  or  thing 
that  gives  motion  or  impels  to  action. '  Tin  .u 
eternal  mover  of  the  heavens.'  Shak  — 
2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  in  motion.  'So 
orbs  from  the  flrst  mover  motion  take.' 
J>ryden.—3.  A  proposer;  one  that  offers  a 
proposition,  or  recommends  anything  for 
consideration  or  adoption;  as,  the  mover  of 
a  resolution  in  a  legislative  body. 

Moving  (mov'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Causing  to 
move  or  act;  impelling;  instigating;  per- 
suading; influencing.— 2.  Exciting  the  feel- 
iiifc-s,  especially  the  tender  feelings;  touch- 
ing; pathetic;  affecting. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air. 

1  sang  an  old  and  moving  story.       Coleridge. 

—  Moeiny  farce,  in  mech.  force  considered 
with  reference  to  the  effect  or  momentum 
it  produces,  in  like  manner  as  accelerating 
force  means  force  considered  as  the  cause 
of  acceleration. 

Movingly  (niov'ing-ll),  adv.  In  a  moving 
manner;  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  feelings, 
especially  the  tender  feelings;  pathetically. 

His  air.  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul. 
Speak  all  so  mevinfly  in  his  behalf.     Addinm. 

Movingness  (mov'ing-nes),  n.  The  power 
of  moving;  the  quality  of  exciting  the  feel- 
ings, especially  the  tender  feelings;  affect- 
ingness. 

There  is  a  strange  mtrvingntss  ...  to  be  found  in 
some  passages  of  the  Scripture.  Boyle. 

Moving-plant  (mov'ing-plant),  n.  A  plant, 
DeKmudium(Hedy8arum)gyran8.  See  DES- 

MODIUM. 

Mow  (mo),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mtiga,  muha,  a  heap, 
a  mow,  Sc.  mow,  moo,  N.  mtiga,  mua,  a 
heap  of  hay.]  1.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay,  or 
sheaves  of  grain  deposited  in  a  barn.— 2.  The 
compartment  in  a  barn  where  hay  or 
sheaves  of  corn  are  packed. 

Mow  (m6),  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  mow;  to  lay,  as 
hay  or  sheaves  of  grain,  in  a  pile,  heap,  or 
mass  in  a  barn. 

Mow  (mo),  v.  t.  pret.  wowed;  pp.  mowed  or 
moan.  [O  E.  and  Sc.  mawe,  A.  Sax.  uutuan; 
cog.  Icel.  muar,  mitgi,  a  swathe;  mt/^a,  to 
mow  down  or  destroy;  Fris.  mta,  meda,  Dan. 
iin'i''.  D.  maaijen,  G.  miihen,  perhaps  ftllir.l 
to  Goth.  HI  f  Ha  n,  to  cut;  L  meto.  Or  in. 
tomow.  M  endow  is  from  this  root.)  1.  To  cut 
down  with  a  scythe  or  mowing-machine;  as, 
to  mow  grass.— 2.  To  cut  the  grass  from;  as. 
to  mow  a  meadow.  —3.  To  cut  down  with 
speed;  to  cut  down  indiscriminately,  or  in 
great  numbers  or  quantity;  as,  a  discharge 
of  grape-shot  nioir»  down  whole  ranks  of 
men. 

He  will  mtnv  down  all  before  him  and  leave  his 
passage  polled.  SAai. 

Mow  (mo),  v.i  To  cut  grass;  to  practise 
mowing;  to  use  the  scythe  or  mowing-ma- 
chine. 

Mow  (mou),n.  [From  Fr.  mow,  a  mow,  a  wry 
face,  from  the  Teutonic;  comp.  D.  mouire, 
a  mow;  Sw.  mauel,  an  ill-natured  face.]  A 
wryface.  'Makes  mock  and  mow.'  Bromi. 
ing. 
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Mow  (mou).  v.i.  To  make  mouths.  'Apes 
that  wow  and  chatter  at  me.'  Shak.  Some- 
times written  Moe. 

Mowburn  (mo'bern),  v.t.  and  i.  To  heat 
and  ferment  in  the  mow,  as  hay  when 
housed  too  green. 

Mowe,  Mo  wen  or  Moun.t  To  be  able; 
must;  may. 

Thou  shall  not  mowe  suffer.         Chaucer. 

Mower  (mo'er).  n.  1.  One  who  mows;  a  man 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  scythe. 

The  early  mower  bending  o'er  his  scythe 
Lays  low  the  slender  grass.  Dodslcy. 

2.  A  mowing  machine. 

Mowing,  t  ».  [From  mowe,  to  be  able.] 
Ability.  Chaucer. 

Mowing  (mo'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  cutting 
with  a  scythe.— 2.  Land  from  which  grass  is 
cut. 

Mowing-machine  (mo'ing-ma-shen),  n.  An 
agricultural  machine,  resembling  in  its 
main  features  a  reaping-machine,  and  em- 
ployed to  cut  down  grass,  clover,  grain,  &c. 

Mown  (mon).    A  form  of  the  pp.  of  mow. 

Mowyert  (mo'yer),  ?>.  One  who  mows ;  a 
mower. 

Moxa  (moks'a),  n.  [Chinese  and  Japanese.  ] 
1.  A  soft  downy  substance  prepared  in  China 
and  Japan  from  the  young  leaves  of  certain 
species  of  Artemisia.  In  eastern  countries 
it  is  used  for  the  gout,  <tc.,  by  burning  it 
on  the  skin.  This  produces  a  dark-coloured 
spot,  the  exulceration  of  which  is  promoted 
by  applying  a  little  garlic. —2.  A  plant  from 
which  this  substance  is  obtained. — 3.  Any 
substance  which  by  gradual  combustion  on 
or  near  the  skin  is  used  as  a  counter-irritant. 

Moxibustion  (moks-i-bust'yon).  n.  [L. 
tnoxa,  the  moxa-weed,  and  the  -bustion  of 
combustion.  ]  In  med.  the  act  or  process  of 
burning  or  cauterizing  by  means  of  moxa  or 
a  moxa. 

Moya  (moi'a),  n.  In  South  America,  a  term 
applied  to  mud  poured  out  from  volcanoes 
during  eruptions.  See  KOTH. 

Moylet  (moil),  n.    Moil. 

Mpylet  (moil),  v.t.  [See  MOIL.]  To  soil;  to 
dirty;  to  defile.  Spenser. 

Moylet  (moil),  n.    A  mule. 

Moyther  (moi'THer),  v.t.    See  MOITHER. 

M-roof  (em'rof ),  n.  A  kind  of  roof  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  simple  pitched  roofs 


with  a  valley  between  them,  so  that  in 
transverse  section  it  resembles  the  letter  M. 
Mubble-fubbles,t  Muble-fublest  (mub'l- 
fub-lz),  n.  pi.  An  old  cant  term  for  a  cause- 
less depression  of  spirits;  the  blue-devils. 

Now  every  base  companion,  being  in  his  mitble- 
fubtes  says  he  is  melancholy.  Lyly. 

Mucate  (mu'kat),  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  mucic  acid  with  a  base. 

Mucedine  (mu'se-din),  n.  A  fungus  of  the 
family  .Mucedinea?. 

Mucedineae  (mu-se-di'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [L.  mn- 
cedo,  mould.]  A  family  of  microscopic  hy- 
phomycetous  fungi,  forming  moulds  and  mil- 
dews upon  living  or  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
table substances,  and  contributing  to  their 
decay.  They  appear  as  minute  thread-like 
white  or  coloured  bodies. 

Mucedinous  (mu-sed'in-us).  a.  In  bot.  hav- 
ing the  character  of  mould  or  mildew;  re- 
sembling mould.  'A  mucedinous  mass  of 
threads  or  cells  (mycelium)  from  which  the 
plant  grows.'  Berkeley. 

Much(much),  a.:  mure  and  most  serve  as  its 
comparative  and  superlative.  [O.E.  moche, 
muche,  miche,  shortened  forms  of  mochel, 
muchel,  much,  great,  softened  from  miclde, 
Sc.  muckle,  A.  Sax.  mycel,  micel,  much, 
great,  many;  cog.  Icel.  mjog,  mjok,  much, 
very,  mifcifl.  mykill,  great,  large,  much; 
Goth,  mildls,  O.H.G.  mihil;  from  same  root 
as  L.  magnus,  Gr.  megas,  Skr.  mahat,  great.] 

1.  Great  in  quantity  or  amount;  abundant. 

Thou  Shalt  carry  lunch  seed  out  into  the  field,  and 
shall  gather  but  little  in.  Deut.  xxviii.  38. 

2.  t  Many  in  number. 

Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people. 

Num.  xx.  20. 


Much  (much),  adv.    [See  above.]    1.  In  a  ] 
great  degree;  to  a  great  amount  or  extent;  t 
greatly:  especially  common  with  adjectives 
and  adverbs  in  the  comparative,  but  also 
used  more  widely ;  as,  much  larger,  better, 
stronger ;  much  faster,  much  sooner,  much. 
surprised,  annoyed,  disgusted,  &c. ;  to  re- 
joice much,  to  glory  'much  in  something.  ; 
Formerly  it  was  often  used  where  very  is 
now  employed;  thus  Shakspere  has  'much 
sorry,'  'much  deep,'  'much  unkindly.'    'A 
much  afflicted,  much  enduring  man.'  Pope. 

Thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.     Gen.  xxvi.  16. 
Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  delighted  much  in  David. 

2.  Nearly.  '  Much  like  a  press  of  people  at 
a  door.'  Shak. 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  It. 

Sir  «'.  Templr. 

—Much  about  it,  nearly  equal.    [Colloq.) 
Much  (much),  n.    1.  A  great  quantity;  a 
great  deal. 

Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required.  Luke  xii.  48. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  Maecenas,  but 
little  of  his  liberality.  Dryden. 

In  this  sense  much,  being  equivalent  to  an 
adjective  with  a  noun  omitted  which  may 
easily  be  supplied  from  the  context,  may, 
like  little,  be  qualified  by  the  adverbs  of 
degree  too,  as,  and  so ;  as,  don't  take  too 
mucA;  take  as  much  as  you  please;  I  received 
so  much  on  a  former  occasion  that  I  had  no 
need  for  more.  —  2.  A  great  or  uncommon 
thing;  something  strange,  wonderful,  or 
considerable.  '  Who  thought  it  much  a  man 
should  die  of  love.'  Dryden. 

It  was  much  that  one  who  was  so  great  a  lover  of 
peace  should  be  happy  in  war.  Bacon. 

—To  make  much  of.  See  under  MAKE.— 
Much  at  one,  nearly  of  equal  value,  effect, 
or  influence. 

Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  much  at  one 
In  a  slave's  mouth.  Dt-yden. 

Mucht  (much),  inter}.  An  exclamation  of 
contempt,  implying  a  sneering  disbelief  of 
an  assertion. 

What  I  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  t    Mitch  t 

Shat. 

Muchel.t  Muchell.t  a.,  adv.,  or  n.  [See 
MUCH.]  Much.  Chaucer. 

Muchness  (much'nes),  n.  State  of  being 
much;  quantity:  used  in  the  vulgar  or  col- 
loquial phrase,  much  of  a  muchness,  much 
of  the  same  kind,  much  alike. 

Much-what  t  (much'whot),  adv.  Nearly; 
almost. 

This  shews  man's  power,  and  its  way  of  operation 
to  be  miich-ivhat  the  same  in  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual world.  Locke. 

Mucic  (mu'sik),  a.  [L.  mucus.]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  gums;  specifically  ap- 
plied to  an  acid  (C6H10ps)  formed  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  sugar  of  milk, 
gum,  picromel,  or  mannite.  It  forms  a 
white  crystalline  powder  which  crackles  in 
the  teeth. 

Mucid  (mu'sid),  a.  [X.  mucidus,  from 
muceo,  to  be  mouldy.]  Musty ;  mouldy. 
Bailey. 

Mucidness  (mu'sid-nes),  n.  Mustiness; 
mouldiness.  Ainsworth. 

MucifiC(mu-sif'ik),  a.  [L.  mucus,  mucus,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  In  med.  generating  mucus. 

Mucifonn  (mu'si-form),  71.  [L.  mucus,  mucus, 
and/orwa,  form.]  In  med.  having  the  char- 
acter of  or  resembling  mucus. 

Mucilage  (mu'si-Iaj),  n.  [L.  mucilago,  from 
mucus,  slime,  mucus.]  1.  In  cheni.  one  of 
the  proximate  elements  of  vegetables  (Ci2 
HW010).  It  is  contained  abundantly  in  gum 
tragacanth,  many  seeds,  as  linseed,  quince 
seed,  &c.,  and  certain  roots,  as  marsh-mal- 
low. Alkalies  render  it  soluble  in  water, 
converting  it  into  a  true  gum.— 2.  A  solution 
in  water  of  gummy  matter  of  any  kind. — 
Animal  mucilage .  Same  as  Mucus. 

Mucilaginous  (mu-si-laj'in-us),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  secreting  mucilage;  as,  the 
mucilaginous  glands. — 2.  Slimy;  ropy;  moist, 
soft,  and  slightly  viscid;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  mucilage ;  as,  a  mucilaginous 
gum.  —  Mucilaginous  extracts,  in  chem.  ex- 
tracts which  readily  dissolve  in  water, 
scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol,  and  undergo  spiri- 
tuous fermentation. 

Mucilaginousness  (mu-sMaj'in-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  mucilaginous;  sliminess. 

Mucin,  Mucine  (mii'sin),  n.  An  albuminoid 
forming  one  of  the  constituents  of  gluten; 
also,  the  chief  constituent  of  animal  mucus. 
Muciparous  (mu-sip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  mucus, 
slime,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  Secreting  or 
producing  mucus. 


Mucivora(mu-siv'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [L.  mucus, 
mucus,  and  voro,  to  devour.]  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  family  of  dipterous  insects,  com- 
prehending those  which  feed  on  the  juices 
of  plants.  Brande. 

Muclvore  (nm'si-vor),  n.  One  of  the  Muci- 
vora. 

Muck  (muk),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word; 
Icel.  myki,  dung,  moka,  to  muck,  Dan.  mog, 
dung  (whence  modding,  midden);  allied  to 
A.  Sax.  meox,  dung,  whence  E.  mixen.] 

1.  Dung  in  a  moist  state,  or  a  mass  of  dung 
and  putrefied  vegetable  matter. 

With  fattening  muck  besmear  the  roots.    Philifs. 

2.  Something  mean,  vile,  or  filthy.  Hence— 

3.  A  contemptuous  term  for  money. 

Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend 

And  low  abase  the  high  heroick  spirit.      Sptnftr. 

Muck  (muk),  v.t.  1.  To  manure  with  muck. 
2.  To  remove  muck  from. 

I  can  always  earn  a  little  by  ...  mucking  out  his 
stable.  Mayhciv. 

Muck  (muk),  a.  Resembling  muck;  mucky; 
damp.  [Rare.] 

Muck(muk),  71.  [A  blundering  corruption 
of  amuck,  Malay  amuk.  ]  A  mad,  infuriate, 
and  indiscriminate  raid  or  attack:  scarcely 
or  never  used  except  in  the  phrase  to 
run  a  muck,  to  run  mailly  and  attack  all 
one  meets.  'Runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all 
he  meets.'  Drtjden.  '  Ran  a  Malayan  muck 
against  the  times.'  Tennyson.  See  AMUCK. 

Muckender.t  Muckindert  (muk'en-der),  n. 
[Sp.  mocadur,  from  moco,  mucus;  Fr.  mou- 
choir.]  A  pocket  handkerchief. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  take  my  miicfcinder 
And  dry  thine  eyes.  B.  Jonson. 

Muckert  (muk'er),  r.t.  [From  muck.]  To 
scrape  together,  as  money,  by  mean  labour 
or  shifts;  to  hoard.  Chaucer. 

Mucker  (muk'er),  n.  One  of  an  extraordin- 
ary sect  which  sprang  up  at  Konigsberg  in 
1835,  whose  principles,  in  regard  to  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  appear  to  approximate 
to  those  of  the  Princeites  in  England,  and 
Rible  Communistsor  Perfectionists  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Muckerert  (muk'er-er),  n.  A  miser ;  a  nig- 
gard. Chaucer. 

Muck-fork  (muk'fork),  n.  Same  as  Dung- 
fork. 

Muck-heap,  Muck-hill  (muk-hep,  muk'- 
hil),  11.  A  dunghill. 

Muckiness  (muk'i-nes),  n.  Filthiness;  nas- 
tiness. 

Muckle  (nnik'l),  a.  Much;  large.  [Scotch.] 
See  MEIKLE  and  MUCH. 

Muck-midden  (muk'mid-u),  n.  A  dunghill. 
[Scotch.] 

Muck-rake  (muk'rak),  n.  A  rake  for  raking 
dirt  or  muck. 

Muckre,t  i>.<.    See  MUCKER,  v.t. 

Muck-sweat  (muk'swet),  n.  Profuse  sweat. 
Uunglisnn. 

Muck-thrift  (muk'thrift),  n.  A  miser.  Z>. 
Jerrold. 

Muck-worm  (muk'werm),  n.  1.  A  worm 
that  lives  in  muck. — 2.  A  miser;  one  who 
scrapes  together  money  by  mean  labour  and 
devices.  '  O  the  money-grubbers  I  Sempi- 
ternal muckworms  /'  Lamb. 

Misers  are  muckworms,  silkworms  beaus, 
And  death-watches  physicians.  Pope. 

Mucky  (muk'i),  a.  Full  of  muck;  filthy; 
nasty.  'Mucky  tilth.'  Spenser. 

Mucocele  (mu'ko-sel),  n.  [L.  mucus,  and 
Gr.  kele,  a  tumour.]  An  enlargement  of  the 
lacrymal  sac,  containing  tears  mixed  with 
mucus. 

Muco-purulent  (mu-ko-pu'ru-lent),  a.  In 
med.  having  the  character  or  appearance  of 
nhicus  and  pus. 

Mucor  (mu'kor),  n.  [L.  ]  1.  Mouldiness; 
mustiness.  —  2.  A  genus  of  fungi  to  whicli 
most  of  the  matter  constituting  mould  on 
cheese,  paste,  decaying  fruits,  and  other 
substances  is  referred.  The  most  common 
species  is  M.  mucedo.  See  MucoRACE.fi. — 
3.  In  med.  mucns. 

Mucoraceas,  Mucorinse  (mu-ko-ra'se-e,  mu- 
ko-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  microscopic 
physomycetous  fungi  having  a  floccose  thal- 
lus  and  the  spores  surrounded  by  a  vesicular 
veil  or  sporangium.  They  attack  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  are 
classed  among  the  moulds.  See  MUCOR. 

Mucose  (mu-kos'),  a.    Same  as  Mucous. 

Mucosity  (mu-kos'i-ti),  n.  1.  Mucousness ; 
sliminess.— 2.  A  fluid  containing  or  resem- 
bling mucus. 

Mucoso- saccharine  (mu-ko'so-sak-a-rin), 
a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  mucilage 
and  sugar. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  JAen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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MUCOUS  (mOTtus).  a.  [L  mucona,  from  mu- 
^uTmucus. )  1.  Pertaining  to  mucus  or  re- 
•ambling  It;  slimy,  ropy,  and  lubricous;  as. 
i,  mue out  substance.  -«.  Secreting  a  slimy 
substance;  as,  the.»t«<>u*niembrane.-.lfu- 
eous  membrane,  a  membrane  that  lines  all 
the  cavities  of  the  body  which  open  exter- 
nally and  secretes  the  fluid  called  mucus. 

Mucousnesa  (mu-kus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  mucous;  sllmlnei*.  Johnson. 

Mucro  (mu'kro).  n.  (L,  a  sharp  point]  In 
but  a  stilt  point  abruptly  terminating  an 

Mucronate.  Mucronated(mu'kron-at,  mu'- 
kron.Ht  e.l).V.  [L.  mucmwtu,, from mucro, 
a  point  |  In  bot.  and  tool,  narrowed  to  a 
point;  terminating  in  a  point;  as,  a  mueronate 
leaf ;  a  mueroitate  shell. 

Mucronately  (mulo-on-at-liX  "O"-  In  • 
niucnuiate  manner. 

Mucronulate,  Mucronulatous  (mu-kron 
u-lat,  mu-kro-nu'la-tus),  a.     In  bot    having 
a  little  point,  as  the  carpels  of  the  Sula 
mucronuhita. 

Muculent  (muTfU-lent),  a.  [L  mucuUntus 
from  mucus,  slime,  mucus  ]  Slimy ;  moist 
and  moderately  viscous.  Bailey. 

Mucuna  (mu-ku'naX  n.  [The  Brazilian  name 
of  one  of  these  plants.  ]  A  genus  of  climbing 
plants,  nat  order  Leguminosic.  M.erunen* 
is  the  cowhage  or  cow-itch  plant  See  Cow- 
HAOE 

Mucus  (mu'kus),  n.  [L  ,  mucus  from  the 
nose.)  1.  A  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  animals,  which  it 
serves  to  moisten  and  defend.  It  covers 
the  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavities 
which  open  externally,  such  as  those  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  lungs,  intestinal  canal,  urinary 
passages,  &c.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
gelatine  and  vegetable  mucus.  It  is  trans- 
parent, glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a  saline 
taste;  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  water, 
chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium,  lactate 
of  sodium  and  of  calcium,  and  phosphate  of 
calcium.  Mucus  forms  a  layer  of  greater 
or  less  thickncsson  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  it  is  renewed  with  more  or 
leu  rapidity;  it  also  protects  these  mem- 
branes against  the  action  of  the  air,  of  the 
aliment,  the  different  glandular  fluids,  etc. ; 
It  is  in  fact  to  these  membranes  nearly  what 
the  epidermis  is  to  the  skin.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  other  animal  fluids  of  a 
viscid  quality,  as  the  synovial  fluid,  which 
lubricates  the  cavities  of  the  joints.— 2.  In 
bot.  gummy  matter  soluble  in  water. 

Mucuslne  (mu'kus-in).  n.  The  character- 
istic organic  matter  of  mucus. 

Mud  (mud),  n,  [Allied  to  L.C.  mod.  mudde, 
D.  madder,  Dan.  mudder.  Sw.  modd.  mud, 
mire ;  Icel.  mod,  the  dust  of  hay ;  E.  mother, 
a  sort  of  slimy  sediment ;  O  mutter,  sedi- 
ment ;  root  unknown.  Huddle  is  derived 
from  this  ]  Moist  and  soft  earth  or  earthy 
matter,  whether  produced  by  rains  on  the 
earthy  surface,  by  ejections  from  sprinits 
and  volcanoes,  or  by  sediment  from  turbid 
waters;  mire.  In  geology  it  means  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  sand  with  organic  matter 
Mud  may  lie  argillaceous,  calcareous,  sul- 
phurous, or  otherwise,  according  to  every 
notable  ingredient  which  enters  into  its 
composition. 

Mud  (mud),  «.t  pret  &  pp.  mudded;  ppr. 
mudding.  1.  To  bury  in  mud  or  mire ;  to 
cover  or  bedaub  with  mud. 

1  wish 

Myvlf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed. 
Where  my  son  lies.  Skak. 

I  To  make  turbid  or  foul  with  dirt ;  to  stir 
the    sediment 
in  liquors. 

Mud  not  the  foun- 
tain    that     (rave 
drink  to  thee. 
5/kK>. 

Mudar  (mu'. 
dar).  n.  The 
Indian  nani" 
of  Calotnpit 
ffigantea.  a 
plant  of  the 
nat  order  As- 
clepladare*), 
and  alto  given 
to  a  substance 
used  medicln 
ally  In  India 
with  (reat  al- 
leged effect  In 
cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  obtained  from  Ihe  root*  of  tills  and 
another  species  (C.  procera)  of  Calotropi*. 


Mudar  Plant. 


Mud-bath  (mud-bath),  n.    A  kind  of  bath 

Tonm-cU-d  with  some  mineral  springs,  con-  I 
tfotimt  of  mud,  transfused  with  saline  or 
other  ingredients,  in  which  patients  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism,  *c  ,  plunge  the 
whole  or  portions  of  the  body  with  supposed 
good  results,  such  as  the  mud-baths  of  St. 
Amand,  or  of  Barbotan,  in  France,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind  elsewhere. 

Mud -borrower  ( mudlm-rd-er ),  n.  The 
popular  name  for  crustaceans  of  the  genus 
Callianassa.  from  their  burrowing  habits. 

Mud-devil  (niud'de-vll),  n.  See  MENOTOME. 
Muddily  ( n>"d '  i  -  H ),  adv.  1.  In  a  muddy 
manner;  turbidly;  with  foul  mixture  - 
2.  Obscurely;  cloudily;  confusedly.  'Lucilius 
writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily.  Dryden. 

Muddlness  (mud'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  muddy ;  turbidness ; 
foulness  caused  by  mud,  dirt,  or  sediment ; 
as,  the  muddinrts  of  a  stream.  —  2.  Ob- 
scurity; want  of  perspicuity. 

Muddle  (mudl),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  muddled; 
ppr.  muddling.  [Freq.  from  mud]  1.  To 
make  foul,  turbid,  or  muddy,  as  water. 

He  did  ill  to  muddU  the  water.    Sir  K.  L'Eilranft. 

2.  To  intoxicate  partially;  to  cloud  or 
stupefy,  particularly  with  liquor;  as,  to 
muddle  one's  self,  to  muddle  one's  brains. 

He  was  often  drunk,  always  muddled.    Arbutknot. 

8.  To  spend  profltlessly;  to  waste;  to  misuse. 

They  muddle  it  (money)  away  without  method  or 
object,  and  without  anything  to  show  for  it.  Haxlitt. 

4.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  confusion ;  to 
make  a  mesa  of;  as,  he  muddles  all  he 
meddles  with. 

Muddle  (mudl),  v.i.    To  contract  filth ;  to  I 
become  muddy  or  foul ;  to  be  in  a  confused 
state. 

He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt.  Swift. 

Muddle  (mudl),  n.  A  mess;  dirty  confusion ; 
intellectual  confusion,  cloudiness,  bewilder- 
ment [Colloq.] 

We  both  grub  on  in  a  muddle.         Dickens. 

Muddled  (mudnd),  p.  and  a.     Made  foul, 

turbid,   or  muddy ;   partially  intoxicated ; 

stupefied ;  clouded ;  confused.    '  A  muddled 

mind.'    Crabbe. 
Muddle-headed  (mud'1-hed-ed),  a.  Having 

the  brains  muddled ;  stupidly  confused  or 

dull;  doltish:  the  opposite  of  clear-headed. 

'  A  precious  muddle-headed  chap.'  Dichenx. 
Mud-drag  (mud'drag),  n.  An  implement 

or  machine  for  clearing  rivers  and  docks;  a 

hedgehog.    See  HEDGEHOG,  4. 
Mud-dredger    (nmd'drej-er),    n.      See 

I)KF.1X>ING-MACH1NE. 

Muddy  (mud'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  in,  covered 
with,  or  containing  mud;  foul  with  mud; 
turbid,  as  water  or  other  fluids;  miry;  as, 
a  muddy  road,  muddy  boots.  '  Dipping  in 
streams  which  are  often  muddy.'  Dryden. 

2.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth ;  gross ;  im- 
pure. '  This  muddy  vesture  of  decay.'  Shak. 

3.  Of  the  colour  of  mud.  —4.  Cloudy  in  mind ; 
confused;  dull;  heavy;  stupid.  'Dost  think 
I  am  so  muddy  1'    Shak.     'Cold  hearts  and 
imiddt/understandings. '.Curie.  -5.  Obscure; 
wanting  in  perspicuity;  as,  a  muddy  style 
of  writing. 

Muddy  (nmd'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  muddied; 
ppr.  muddying.  1.  To  soil  with  mud;  to 
dirty;  to  soil.  '  Hns  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fish-pond  of  her  displeasure  and  ...  is 
muddied  withal.'  Shak.— 2.  To  cloud ;  to 
make  dull  or  heavy.  '  Excess  .  .  .  muddies 
the  best  wit.'  >.  Grew. 

Muddy-brained  (mud'i-brand),  a.  Dull  of 
apprenen^ion ;  stupid. 

Muddy-headed  (nmd'i-hed-ed),  a.  Having 
a  dull  understanding  ;  muddy  -  brained  ; 
muddle-headed. 

Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be  clarified 
wltli'age.  Fuller. 

Muddy-mettled  (mnd'i-met-ld\  a.  Dull- 
n pirited.  '  A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal.' 
Shak 

Mud-eel  (mnd'el),  n.  The  siren,  a  species  of 
amphibian,  so  called  on  account  of  Its  elong- 
ated eel-like  form  and  its  mud-loving  habits. 
See  SIREN. 

Mud-fish  (mnd'flsh),  n  A  fish  of  the  order 
Dipnoi,  genus  Lepidosiren.  See  DIPNOI,  I.m-i- 
IKWIREN 

Mud-hen  (mucVhen),  n.  The  common  nntne 
of  the  American  coot  (Fulita  americana),  a& 
also  of  the  Virginia  r;\i\(Itallusvirginianujt). 

Mud-hole,  Mud-valve(mudTi61.  mud'valv), 
n.  In  steam-engines,  an  orifice  with  steam- 
tight  covering  in  the  bottom  of  a  boiler 
through  which  the  sediment  is  removed. 


Mudlr,   Mudlrleh.     See    MOODIR,    Moo- 

DIKlEII. 

Mud-lark  (mudlark),  n.  A  man  who  cleans 
out  common  sewers,  or  any  one  who  fishes  up 
small  matters  from  the  mud  on  the  strands 
of  tidal  rivers. 

Mud-plug  (mud'plug),  n.  In  steam- 
engines,  a  tapered  screw-plug  for  filling  a 
mud-hole. 

Mud-sill  (mud'sil),  n.  The  base  or  lowest 
sill  of  a  structure,  as  of  a  bridge,  that  is  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  Ac. 

Mudstone  (mud'ston),  n.  A  term  originally 
applied  to  certain  dark-gray  fine-grained 
shales  of  the  Silurian  system,  but  now  ex- 
tended to  all  similar  shales  in  whatever 
formation  they  may  occur. 

Mud-sucker  (mud'suk-er),  n.  An  aquatic 
fowl  which  obtains  its  food  from  mud. 
Derham. 

Mud-turtle  (mud'ter-tl),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  soft  tortoises  (Tnimycludae)  ana  the 
terrapins  (Emydidce). 

Mud-valve(mud'valv),n.  Same  as  Mud-hole. 

Mud-wall  (mud'wal),  n.  A  wall  composed 
of  mud  or  of  materials  laid  in  mud  instead 
of  mortar. 

Mudwall  (mud'wal),  n.  A  bird,  the  bee- 
eater.  See  MODWALL. 

Mud-walled  (mud'wald),  a.  Having  a  mud 
wall.  'Mud-wall'd  tenement.'  Prwr. 

Mud -worm  (  mud'werm ),  n.  An  inverte- 
brate animal,  belonging  to  the  group  Liral- 
cola:,  order  Oligocheeta,  class  Annelida. 

Mudwort  (niud'wert),  n.  A  plant,  Lima- 
xella  aquatica.  See  LIMOSELLA. 

Mue.t  r.i.  [Fr.  muer.  See  MEW.]  To 
moult ;  to  change.  Chaucer. 

Their  nakedness  with  sackcloth  let  them  hide. 
And  mite  the  vestments  of  their  silken  pride.  Quartet. 

Mueddin  (mu-ed'in),  n.    Same  as  Muezzin. 

Muet.ta.     [Fr.]    Mute;  dumb.     Chaucer. 

Muezzin  (nm-ed'zin),  n.  [Ar.,  from  azzann, 
to  inform,  from  ozano,  to  hear,  uzn,  the 
ear  ]  A  Mohammedan  crier  attached  to  a 
mosque,  whose  duty  it  is  to  proclaim  the 


Muezzin  calling  to  Prayer. 

ezam  or  summons  to  prayers  five  times  a 
day— at  dawn,  at  noon,  4  P.M.,  sunset,  and 
nightfall.  He  makes  his  proclamation  from 
the  balcony  of  a  minaret ;  and  as  this  ele- 
vated position  enables  a  person  to  see  a 
good  many  of  the  private  proceedings  of  thu 
inmates  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  the  post 
of  muezzin  is  often  intrusted  to  a  blind  man. 
Called  also  Mueddin. 

Muff  (muf),  «•  [Dan.  mu/e,  D.  wo/,  L.G. 
mu/e,  muf,  G.  muf,  a  muff,  connected 
with  O.H.G.  mouwa,  D.  mouw,  a  long  sleeve 
serving  for  ornament  or  warmth,  whence 
probably  also  Fr.  moufle,  a  mitt  or  finger- 
less  glove.  In  meaning  3  the  word  may  be 
of  different  origin;  comp.  D.  mo/,  a  clo»n. 
and  muf,  musty,  also  silly,  doting.  See  also 
MUFFLE.]  1.  A  cylindrical  cover,  usually 
made  of  fur  or  dressed  skins,  into  whii-h 
both  hands  may  be  thrust  in  order  to  ki •<  p 
them  warm.— 2.  The  local  name  of  a  bird, 
the  white-throat  (Sylvia  cinerea).— 3.  A  soft, 
useless  fellow;  a  mean,  poor-spirited  person. 
•  A  muff  of  a  curate. '  Thackeray.  [Colloq  ] 
Muff  (muf),  v.t.  To  make  a  mess  of;  to 
muddle ;  to  mull ;  to  spoil. 

1  don't  see  why  you  should  have  muffed  thM  shot. 

/  ,1  i  rfuff 

Muffettee  (muf-et-te').  n.  A  small  mult 
worn  over  the  wrist;  a  wristband  of  fur  or 
worsted  worn  by  ladles. 


FUe,  Bkr,  tot.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       p!.ie,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c.  ley. 
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Muffin  (inuf'in),  n.  [Probably  from  muff, 
on  account  of  its  softness.]  A  light  round 
spongy  cake,  which  is  usually  toasted  and 
buttered  for  the  less  substantial  meals. 

Muffln-cap  (muf'in-kap),  n.  A  flat  woollen 
cap. 

Muffineer  (muf'in-er),  ».  A  dish  for  keep- 
ing toasted  rnurtins  hot. 

Muffle  (muf'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  muffled;  ppr. 
muffling.  [O.E.  also  moffle,  apparently  a 
derivative  of  muff;  conip.  D.  mo/el,  a  muff, 
mo/elen,  to  pilfer,  to  conceal ;  Fr.  mcmjle, 
•a  winter  mittaine'  (Cotgrave).]  1.  To  en-  | 
fold  or  wrap  up,  especially  in  some  cloth  or 
woven  fabric,  so  as  to  conceal  from  view 
or  protect  from  the  weather;  to  wrap  up  or 
cover  close,  particularly  the  neck  and  face; 
to  envelop  or  enwrap  in  some  covering. 
•Balbutius  mv.ff.ei,  in  his  sable  cloke.' 
Young. 

He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 

Dry  den. 

The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 
Addison. 

2.  Specifically,  to  blindfold.  Shak.-B.  Fig. 
to  wrap  up  or  cover ;  to  conceal ;  to  involve. 

They  were  in  former  ages  muffled  in  darkness 
and  superstition.  Arbuthttot. 

4.  To  envelop  in  something  that  deadens 
sound;  as,  to  muffle  an  oar;  tormt^fiadrum. 
See  MUFFLED.— 5.  To  restrain  from  speak- 
ing by  wrapping  up  the  head;  to  put  to  si- 
lence. 

I  wish  you  could  muffle  that  'ere  Stiggins.    Dickens. 

Muffle  (muf'l),  n.  [Fr.  moujte,  a  kind  of 
glove,  also  a  muffle  in  senses  2  and  3;  of  same 
origin  as  muff,  and  the  verb  muffle.]  1.  A 
boxing-glove. 

Just  like  a  black-eye  in  a  recent  scuffle 
(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  mujfle). 
Byron. 

2.  Inehem.a.ndmetal.  an  arched  vessel,  resist- 
ing the  strongest  fire,  anil  made  to  be  placed 
over  cupels  and  tests  in  the  operation  of 
assaying,  to  preserve  them  from  coming  in 
contact  with  fuel,  smoke,  or  ashes,  though  at 
the  same  time  of  such  a  form  as  not  to  hin- 
der the  action  of  the  air  and  fire  on  the 
metal,  nor  prevent  the  inspection  of  the 
assayer—  3.  A  pulley-block  containing  sev- 
eral sheaves.  £'.  //.  Knight.— 4.t  A  muff  for 
the  hands. 

This  day  I  did  first  wear  a  mitffle,  being  my  wife's 
last  year's  murflc.  F'py*. 

Muffle  (mutl),  n.  [Fr.  mufte,  the  muffle, 
from  G.  mufel,  a  dog  or  other  animal  with 
large  hanging  lips.]  The  tumid  and  naked 
portion  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose  of  rumin- 
ants and  rodents. 

Muffle  (muf'l),  ».t.  [A  form  of  maJRe;  comp. 
alsoprov.  G.mujfeln,!).  mo/elen,  to  mumble.  ] 
To  mutter ;  to  speak  indistinctly  or  without 
clear  articulation.  Holder. 

Muffled  (muf'ld),  p.  and  a.  1.  Wrapt  up 
closely,  especially  about  the  face;  concealed 
from  view. — 2.  Dulled  or  deadened:  applied 
to  sound. 

A  sort  of  muffled  rhyme — rhyme  spoilt  by  the  ends 
being  blunted  or  broken  off.  Craifc. 

—Muffled  oars,  oars  having  mats  or  canvas 
put  round  their  looms  when  rowing,  to  pre- 
vent their  making  a  noise  against  the  tholes 
or  in  the  rowlocks.—  Muffled  drum,  a  drum 
having  the  cord  which  is  used  for  carrying 
the  drum  over  the  shoulder  passed  twice 
through  the  cords  which  cross  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  drum,  to  prevent  a  sharp 
sound,  or  to  render  the  sound  grave  and 
solemn. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.      Longfellow. 

Muffler  (muf'ler),  n.  1.  Formerly  a  kind  of 
mask  or  veil;  part  of  a  woman's  dress  by 
which  the  face  was  wholly  or  partly  con- 
cealed. 

He  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief, 
and  so  escape.  Sttak. 

2.  A  wrapper  for  muffling  or  enveloping  the 
neck,  and  often  also  a  part  of  the  face.— 

3.  A  kind  of  glove  or  mitten  with  a  separate 
compartment  for  the  thumb  only;  a  boxing- 
glove  ;  a  stuffed  glove  put  on  the  hands  of 
lunatics  to  prevent  them  injuring  them- 
selves or  others. 

Mufflon  (muf'lon),  n.  The  wild  sheep  or 
inusmon.  See  MOUFFLON. 

Muftee  (irmf'te),  n.    Same  as  Mufti. 

Mufti  (muf'ti).n.  [Ar.moM/tt.one  who  gives  a 
decisive  response,  fromtiftri,  to  judge,  to  give 
a  judicial  decision.]  1.  The  high-priest  or 
chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  among  the 
Mohammedans ;  a  doctor  of  Mohammedan 
law. — 2.  An  Anglo-Indian  term  for  plain 


dress  worn  by  officers  off  duty ;  civilian  dress 
as  distinguished  from  uniform. 

An  officer  of  the  station  who  accompanied  us  was 
dressed  in  mufti.  IV.  H.  Russell. 

Mug  (mug),  n.    [Sw.  mugg,  an  earthen  cup; 

Ir.  mugan,  a  mug.]    A  familiar  name  for 

an  earthen  or  metal  vessel  for  drinking 

from,  or  to  hold  liquid  for  drinking;  a  jug; 

a  cup.     'With  mug  in  hand  to  wet   his 

whistle.'    Cotton. 
Mug  (mug),  n.    [Perhaps  a  Gypsy  word  = 

Skr.  mukha,  the  face.]    The  face  or  mouth; 

a  grimace.    [Slang.] 
Mug  (mug),  v.i.     To  distort  the  face;  to 

make  grimaces. 

The  low  comedian  had  mugged  at  him  in  his 
richest  manner  fifty  nights  for  a  wager.      Dicketts. 

— To  mug  up,  to  paint  one's  face ;  also,  to 
'  cram'  for  an  examination.  [Slang.] 

Muggardt  (mug'ard),  a.  [Perhaps  from 
mug,  a  grimace,  but  comp.  G.  mucker,  a 
su  Iky  person,  mucken,  to  mutter,  to  grumble.  ] 
Sullen ;  displeased.  Grose. 

Muggent  (mug'ent),  n.  [A  foreign  name 
apparently,  the  term,  is  G.  ente,  a  duck. )  A 
species  of  wild  fresh-water  duck. 

Mugget  (mug'et),  n.    The  entrails  of  a  calf. 

Muggish,  Muggy  (mug'ish,  mug'i),  a.  [Pro- 
bably Scand.;  Icel.  mugga,  mugginess,  soft 
drizzling  mist,  muggu-vethr,muggy  weather, 
myqla,  to  grow  muggy ;  Sc.  mochy,  damp 
and  hazy;  Prov.  E.  mug,  mist;  comp.  Gael. 
mugach,  gloomy,  cloudy ;  W.  mwg,  smoke, 
fume.]  1.  Containing  moisture  in  suspension; 
damp  and  close;  warm  and  humid;  as, 
muggy  air—  2.  Moist;  damp;  mouldy. 

Cover  with  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist. 

Mortimer. 

Muggled  (mugld),  n.  Applied  to  cheap 
trashy  goods  offered  for  sale  as  smuggled 
articles;  sham.  '  Another  ruse  to  introduce 
muggled  or  'duffer's'  goods.'  Mayhew. 
[Slang.] 

Muggletonian  (mug-1-to'ni-an),  n.  One  of 
a  sect  that  arose  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  which  the  founders 
were  John  Reeve  and  Ludovic  Muggleton, 
who  claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
They  affirmed  themselves  to  be  the  'two 
witnesses'  of  Rev.  xi.  3. 
Mughouset  (mug'hous),  n.  [From  mug.] 
An  alehouse.  Tickell. 
Mugiencyt  (mu'ji-en-si),  n.  A  bellowing. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mugient  t  (mu'ji-ent),  a.  [L.  mugio,  to  bel- 
low.] Lowing;  bellowing.  '  A  bittern  mak- 
eth  that  mugient  noise  or  bumping.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Mugil  (mu'jil),  n.    [L.,  a  mullet.]    A  genus 
of  fishes;  the  mullets.    See  MULLET. 
Mugilidse  (mu-jil'i-de),  n.pl.    [From  L.  mu- 
gilisor  mugUtwa  sea-mullet.]    Fishes  of  the 
mullet  tribe,  a  family  of  flshes  of  the  order 
Acanthopterygii.     See  MULLET. 
Mugiloid  (mu'ji-loid),  n.    A  member  of  the 
family  Mugilidsc. 

Mugs,  Mugga  (mugz),  n.  pi.   The  Teeswater 
breed  of  sheep.     [Scotch.] 
Mugweed  (mug'wed),  n.    A  plant,  Galium 
cruciatum. 

Mugwort  (mug'wert),  n.     [A.  Sax.  mug- 
wyrt.]    A  plant,  Artemisia  milgaris. 
Mulls  (molz),  ?i.    Same  as  Moots. 
Muir  Oniir),  n.    A  moor.    [Scotch.] 
Muir-burn  (miir'burn),  n.   The  act  of  burn- 
ing moors  or  heath.    [Scotch.] 
Muir -ill  (miir'il),  n.     A  disease  to  which 
black  cattle  are   subject.      Sir   W.   Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Muir-land  (murland),  n.  Moorland ;  heathy 
or  waste  land  unfit  for  cultivation.  [Scotch.  ] 
Mulatto  (mu-lat'to),  n.  [Sp.  mulato,  from 
nutlo,  a  mule.  See  MULE.]  A  person  that 
is  the  offspring  of  parents  of  whom  one  is 
white  and  the  other  a  negro.  The  mulatto 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  frizzled  or  woolly 
hair,  and  resembles  the  European  more 
than  the  African. 

Mulattress  (mu-lat'tres),  n.  A  female  mu- 
latto. 

Mulberry  (mul'be-ri),  n.  [For  murberry; 
O.E.  mutberi,  trwlberi,  murberie,  &c. ,  A.  Sax. 
mtirberie,  a  mulberry,  also  mur,  from  L. 
morus,  a  mulberry-tree,  morum,  a  mulberry, 
Gr.  moron  or  moron,  the  black  mulberry ; 
comp.  Sw.  mulbcer,  Dan.  morbar,  D.  moer- 
bei,  G.  maulbeere.]  The  berry  or  fruit  of  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Morus,  nat.  order  Urtica- 
cea2  or  Moracea?.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  tree  itself  as  well  as  to  the  genus 
(Morus).  This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
nettle  tribe;  The  species  are  trees  bearing 
alternate,  simple,  and  often  lobed  leaves 
and  unisexual  inconspicuous  flowers,  which 


Black  Mulberry  (Morus  ttfcra). 


are  disposed  in  catkin -like  spikes.  The 
black  or  common  mulberry  (Morus  nigra)  is 
the  only  species  of  Morus  worthy  of  being 
cultivated  as 
a  fruit-tree. 
The  fruit  is 
used  at  des- 
sert, and  also 
preserved  in 
the  form  of  a 
syrup.  The 
juice  of  the 
berriesmixed 
with  that  of 
apples  forms 
a  beverage  of 
a  deep  port- 
wine  colour, 
called  mul- 
berry cider. 
The  white 
mulberry  (M. 
alba)  is  the 
most  inter- 
esting of  the  genus,  on  account  of  its  leaves 
being  nsed  for  food  by  silkworms.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  with  a  trunk  2 
or  more  feet  in  diameter. 
Mulberry  Calculus  (mul'be-ri  kal'ku-lus), 
n.  A  urinary  concretion,  consisting  chiefly 
of  oxalate  of  lime.  Many  of  these  calculi 
in  form  and  colour  somewhat  resemble  the 
fruit  of  the  mulberry. 

Mulberry-faced  (mul'be-ri-fast),  a.  Having 
the  face  spotted  or  mottled  as  if  with  mul- 
berry stains.  'Made  the  mulberry -faced 
Dictator's  orgies  worse.'  Tennyson. 
Mulch  (mulsh),  n.  [Comp.  G.  mulsch,  molsch, 
rotten,  soft,  mellow;  and  the  mols  of  A.  Sax. 
formolsenod,  ge-molsnod,  rotten.]  In  gar- 
dening, strawy  dung  in  a  somewhat  moist 
state,  but  not  rotten,  used  for  protecting 
the  roots  of  newly-planted  shrubs  or  trees, 
Ac.  Written  also  Mulsh. 
Mulch  (mulsh),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  mulch. 

Mulct  (tnulkt),  n.  [L.  mulcta,  multa,  a  fine 
—a  Sabine  word.]  1.  A  fine  or  penalty  im- 
posed on  a  person  guilty  of  some  offence  or 
misdemeanour,  usually  a  pecuniary  fine. — 
2.t  A  blemish;  a  defect.  Massinger.—Rlti. 
Amercement,  forfeit,  forfeiture,  penalty, 
fine. 

Mulct  (mulkt),  v.t.  III.  mulcto,  from  mulcta, 
multa,  a  fine.]  1.  To  punish  by  fine  or  for- 
feiture; to  punish  by  depriving  of  some 
possession ;  to  deprive :  formerly  with  the 
crime  or  the  criminal  as  object,  now  only 
with  the  latter;  followed  by  in  or  of  before 
the  thing;  as,  to  mulct  a  person  in  £300;  to 
mulct  a  person  of  something. 

All  fraud  must  be  ...  mulcted  with  due  satisfac- 
tion. Bf.  Hall. 

2.t  To  punish  in  general. 

How  many  poore  creatures  hast  thou  mulcted  with 
death  for  thine  own  pleasure.  Bf.  Hall. 

Mulctuary  (mulk'tu-a-ri),  a.  Consisting  of, 
paid  as,  or  imposing  a  pecuniary  penalty. 
'Mulctuary  punishments.'  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Mule  (mul),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mAl,  Fr.  mule,  from 
L.  mulus,  a  mule.]  1.  A  quadruped  of  a 
mongrel  breed,  usually  generated  between 
an  ass  and  a  mare,  sometimes  between  a 
horse  and  a  she-ass.  But  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  any  animal  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  different  species.  These  animals  are 
mostly  sterile. —2.  A  plant  or  vegetable  pro- 
duced by  impregnating  the  pistil  of  one 
species  with  the  farina  or  fecundating  dust 
of  another.  This  is  called  also  a  Hybrid. 

Several  mules  have  been  produced  between  the 
species  of  this  genus  (Verbascum).  Loudon. 

3.  In  spinning,  a  machine  invented  by 
Samuel  Crompton  in  1775,  and  so  called 
from  being  a  combination  of  the  drawing- 
rollers  of  Arkwright  and  the  jenny  of  Har- 
greaves,  in  which  the  rovings  are  delivered 
from  a  series  of  sets  of  drawing-rollers  to 
spindles  placed  on  a  carriage,  which  travels 
away  from  the  rollers  while  the  thread  is 
being  twisted,  and  returns  towards  the 
rollers  while  the  thread  is  being  wound. — 
4  In  farriery,  a  trouble  to  which  horses  are 
liable. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  scratches,  distinguished 
by  various  names,  as  crepances,  rat-tails,  mules, 
kibes,  pains,  &c.  Kees. 

Mule-driver  (mul'driv-cr),  n.    A  driver  of 

mules;  a  muleteer. 

Mule-jenny  (mul'jen-ni),  n.  Same  as  Mule.  3. 
Mule-spinner  (mul'spin-er),  n.  One  who 

spins  on  a  mule. 
Muleteer  (mul-et-erO,  n.  [Fr.  muletier.  See 

MULE.]    A  mule-driver. 


ch,  chain;      th,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Mn;      w,  u>ig;    wh,  tc/iig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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MULTIFARIOUS 


Mulewort  (mul'wert).  n.    A  ptan'  d  «"• 

.tiitli. 

Muley  ( mu'li),  »• 
Sey-head  (m 
•'-carriage  of  a  muley  saw 
r-uw  (mu'li  sa).  »    A  mill-saw  which 
L  strained  in  a  •  gat*'  or  'sadi '  but  has 
a  more  rapid,  reciprocating  •£>•.••' 
has  guido-carriage.  above  aud  below.  E.  u. 

K  tit*  I  tit 

MulKedium  (mul-jC'dl-um),  n.  [L.  mtdyeo, 
THE]  A  genus  of  plant*,  nat  order  Com- 
nosiUe  jf  alm'niim,  a  rare  plant  of  Scot- 
tlHh  mountains.  Is  remarkably  handsome 
will,  numerous  head,  of  blue  flower.,  and 
lettuoe  lit-  f>.!i:i'-r.  Four  others  are  na- 
tives of  North  America. 
Muliebrity  imu-li  i'bri-tl).  n  [L  mulubn, 
1,7?  from  tnuliebra.  womanly,  womanish, 
from  mulitr,  a  woman.)  1  Wonuiiih'Nid; 
the  state  of  puberty  in  a  female.— 2.  « o- 

^'^ferr^LrTn'V  (-)  A 

^  V.  ,n      I      l~_Itl.n,.»a     *..,.       In 


,     . 
a  wife.    (»)  A  legitimate  son, 


wom-iii     »  -•">      vi  ••   "' •   '" 

contnuVisWnction  to' one  "born  out  of  wed- 
lock —Mulier  puiine,  a  son  born  in  wedlock 
and  'preferred  before  an  elder  brother  born 
out  of  wedlock,  who  was  called  baitard 

Hulierly  (mu'li-cr-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
or  condition  of  a  mulier:  in  wedlock;  law- 
fully. '  To  him.  as  next  heir,  being  mulierly 
born  '  Holuuktil 

Mullerosltyt  (mu'li-er-os"i-ti). «.  Addiction 
to  women.  [Rare) 

Both  Caspar  Sanctus  and  he  ta«  Antiochus  for  his 
mulureiilr  and  excess  in  luxury.          Or  H.  Mm. 

Mullerty  (mu'li-*r-ti).  n.  [See  MULIKR.) 
In  (aw.  (a)  lawful  issue.  (6)  The  position  of 
one  legitimately  born. 

Mulish,  (mul'ish),  o.  Like  a  mule;  sullen; 
stubborn. 

The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youths  were  broken, 

Mullshly  (murish-li).  adv.  In  a  mulish 
manner,  stubbornly. 

Mullshness  (mul'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  mulish;  obstinacy  or  stub- 
bornness. 

•fyll  (mul),  0  (.  [Perhaps  (at  least  in  mean- 
ing 2)  from  L  maUio,  to  soften.  Fr.  maulur, 
to  moisten,  from  L  mulli*,  soft;  hut  accord- 
ing to  Wedgwood  mulled  ale  is  equivalent 
to  mould-ale,  that  Is  funeral  ale.  and  if  so 
this  verb  must  have  Iweii  formed  from 
mulled  on  the  supposition  that  nuillnt  was 
a  true  past  participle,  instead  of  being  a 
form  of  mould,  earth  ]  1.  To  heat,  sweeten, 
and  flavour  with  spices;  as,  to  mull  wine 

Now  we  trudged  homewards  to  her  mother's  farm. 
To  drink  new  cider,  mulfd  with  gmter  warm.  o,i.v. 

2.  To  dispirit  or  deaden. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy;  muU'd.  deaf, 
sleepy,  insensible.  i*<i*. 

Mull*  (mul),  n.  [Icel  mtili.  a  promontory,  a 
jutting  crag  between  two  dales,  fjords,  or 
the  like;  Orkney  and  Shetland  mult,  mull 
[as  In  the  mtiU-head).  or  perhaps  the  word 


German  name  woOlmut,  wool-plant.)    The 

non  English  name  of  plant,  of   the 

genus  Verbaacum,  natural  order  Scrophu 

MuilerTmul'er),  n.  ll^^°moe^')"'^ 
"wbrc  to  grind,  &»•>  ™«to,  a  millstone.'] 
i  tort  of  Hat -bottomed  pestle  with  a 
rounded  edge,  made  of  stone  or  glass  used 
for  grinding  pigments  and  other  substances 
upon  a  slab  of  similar  material  -2.  A  vemel 
in  which  wine  or  other  liquor  is  mulled. 

Mullet  (mul'et).  n.  [Fr.  wiiiiel.  from  L. 
muUut  the redmulletor surmullet  ]  A  name 
common  to  two  groups  of  aca.itlmpterygian 
fishes  viz  the.  family  MngilulK,  or  gray 
mullet,,  and  the  family  Mullidaj,  or  red 
ullets!  Naturalists,  however,  generally 
restrict  the  name  to  the  former,  designat- 
Ing  the  red  mullets  as  surmullets.  (See 
MULLID*  SURMULLET.)  Of  the  true  mullets 
the  genus  Mugil  is  the  type,  and  by  some  is 
held  to  be  coextensive  with  the  family.  The 
characteristics  are  a  nearly  cylindrical  body 
covered  with  large  scales;  six  branchloste- 
gal  rays ;  head  somewhat  depressed  ;  the 
Scales  large;  the  muzzle  short;  an  angular 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
fits  into  a  corresponding  hollow  in  the 
upper,  and  very  minute  teeth.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  common  gray  mullet 
or  great  mullet  (M.  capita)  found  round  the 
shores  of  the  British  islands,  and  in  particu- 
lar abundance  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  18  to  20  inches,  and 
will  sometimes  weigh  from  12  to  15  Ibs.  It 
is  of  a  bottle-green  colour  on  the  back, 
lighter  on  the  sides,  which  are  marked 
with  longitudinal  bands,  and  of  a  silvery 
white  underneath.  It  frequents  shallow 
water  and  in  spring  and  early  summer  of  ten 
ascends  rivers.  It  has  the  habit  of  rooting  in 


(a 
is 


Uacl  maoi,  a  promontory,  from  mow, 
bare  or  bald,  such  places  l>eing  generally 
exposed  and  bare.  The  mull,  or  muff-box, 
may  have  been  so  named  from  its  shape.) 
1.  A  term  used  almost  synonymously  with 
tape,  and  applied  to  various  projecting 
part,  of  Scotland  :  as.  the  mull  of  Gallo- 
way. the  mull  of  Cantyre.  etc.—  2.  A  snillf- 
bo>  made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn;  a 
snuff-box  of  any  kind.  [Kcotch.  ] 
Mull  (mul),  n.  [LG.  intiU.  U.  mul,  dust; 
closely  allied  to  mould  (which  see)  Mullock 
h  from  this.)  1.  Dust;  rubbish.  Gmttr. 
[Old  and  provincial.  J  -2  A  muddle:  a  mess: 
a  term  applied  to  any  piece  of  business 
involved  or  confused  through  mismanage- 
ment ;  a».  what  a  mull  you  have  made  of  it 

(I'nlloq] 

Mull  i  mull.  '<  [Hind,  miit-innl.  mal-mal, 
muslin  |  A  thin,  soft  kind  of  muslin  used 
for  dresses,  trimmings,  Ac.  Called  also 

Mulinnl 

Mulla  (mul'a).  n.  [Ar.]  In  Hindustan,  a 
Mohanimedui  learned  in  the  law;  a  school- 
master 

Mulligatawny  (mura-<;a-ta"nl),  u.  [Tamil 
milayu-tuuni,  lit.  pepper-water.  ]  An  Ka-t 
Indian  curry-soup  AUo  spelled  JluUiga- 
• 

It  to  wholly  and  solely  Fr«n  Tamil-land  that  we 
have  JaUinul  ikun  hot-uvo^rad 


fooM  go  by  the  I 


wrap*  which  undei 
of  - 


Common  Gray  Mullet  (Mae  U 


I«M,  prc 


.  Mullein  (mul'en),  n.    [Old  FT.  mo- 

i.  probably  from  L.  mailu,  toft;  comp.  the 


the  mud  or  sand  in  search  of  food.  Another 
species  also  called  gray  mullet  (J/.  eephalut), 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  distin- 
guished by  having  its  eyes  half  covered  by 
an  adipose  membrane.  It  weighs  usually 
from  10  to  12  Ibs.,  and  is  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all  the  mullets.  A  smaller  species, 
the  thick-lipped  gray  mullet  (3f.  chela),  is 
common  on  the  British  coasts.  Many  other 
species,  natives  of  India  and  Africa,  are 
much  esteemed  as  food. 
Mullet  (mul'et),  ii.  [Kr.  molette,  the  rowel 
of  a  spur,  a  dim.  from  L.  mulu,  a  millstone.  ] 

1.  In  her.  a  figure  resembling  the  rowel  of  a 
spur,  with  five  points  in  English,  and  six  in 
French  heraldry,  used  as  the  filial  distinc- 
tion of  a  third  son.    See  STAR  (in  her).— 

2.  t  pi.  Small  pincers  used  for  curling  the  hair. 
Mulley  (mul'i),  ».    [A  dim  of  prov.  E.  mull, 

a  cow;  perhaps  from  Gael,  waul,  polled, 
wanting  horns  ]  A  cow:  a  child's  word. 
[Also  provincial  E.] 

Mullldse  (mul'i-dc),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  ma- 
rine fishes,  closely  allied  to  the  perches 
(Percidw);  the  surmullets,  or  red  mullets. 
Their  scales  are  large,  easily  detached  and 
smooth,  their  opercula  unarmed,  and  their 
branchiostegals  seven  in  number.  The  com- 
mon red  mullet  Is  abundant  on  our  coasts. 
See  SURMULLET. 

Mulligatawny  (murt-ga-ta"ni).  See 
MUI.LAOATAWNT. 

Mulligrubs  (mul'i-grubz),  n.  pi  [Lit.  a  pain 
arising  from  worms  in  the  intestines—  mull, 
dirt,  refuse,  and  grub.}  1.  A  pain  in  the 
intestines;  colic.  'Whose  dog  lies  sick  o' 
the  mulligrubs.'  Beau.  &  Ft.—  2.  Ill-temper; 
sulklncss. 

Mulllngong  (mnl'ln-gong),  n.  A  native 
name  of  the  duck-bill  or  ornithorhyuchus 
Mullion  (mul'yon),  n.  [The  more  correct 
spelling  would  stem  to  he  munntoii,  the 
word  being  probably  equivalent  to  Fr.  moi- 
gtum,  8p.  muflon,  a  stump,  as  of  a  br.'nn  h  «r 
a  leg  or  arm.  'Tbe  monnion  or  mullion  of 
a  window  is  the  stump  of  the  division  before 
it  breaks  off  Into  the  tracery  of  the  window.' 
Wedgwood  )  In  arch,  (a)  a  vertical  division 
between  the  lights  of  windows,  screens.  etc  , 
in  Gothic  architecture.  Mullionsare  rarely 


found  earlier  than  the  early  Knglith  style. 
Their  mouldings  are  very  various.  (6)  One 
of  the  divisions  be- 
tweeu  the  panels  in 
wainwoating.  Call- 
ed also  Jtfumon, 
3/tmnum. 

iBJUiann  «i\     Mullion  (mul'yon), 
I?*  ZV   r»H\       <"•     To  shape  Into 
«l        <*WM  »     divisions   by  nml- 
liona. 

Mullioned  (mul'- 
yond),  a.  Having 
mullions. 

Mullok,  Mullock 
(mul'ok),  n.  [Dim. 
ofi»tiU,dust(which 
see).]  1.  Rubbish; 
dirt;  dung;  mull. 
'The  mutlok  on  a 
hepe  yswejwd  was  ' 
Chaucer.  —  2.  A  di- 
lemma; a  blunder; 
MullioMd  window.  •».  '"  '"anagcd  »!- 

a.  Mullions.    » A,  Transom,  fair;     *     mull     or 

meas.  HalhweU, 
[An  old  and  provincial  word.  ] 

Mulmul  (mul'mul),  n.  A  thin  sort  of  mus- 
lin. See  MULL. 

Mulquf  (mtil'kuf).  «•  *  verv  ancient  ventl- 
UvUng  device,  which  has  been  in  use  in 
Egypt  for  at  least  3000  years. 

Mulse  (muls),  11.  [L.  mulsum  (rinum,  wine, 
understood),  pp.  of  mulceo,  mulsum,  to 
sweeten.)  Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with 

Mulsh  (mulsh),  ».  and  n.    See  MCLOH. 
Multangular  (mul-tang'gu-ler),  a.  [L  mul- 

Ins,   many,  and  anyulus,  angle.]    Having 

many  angles;  polygonal. 
Multangularly  (mul-tang'gu-ler-li),  0011.  In 

a  multangular  manner;  with  many  angles 

or  corners. 
Multangularnesfe  (mul-tang'gu-lcr-nes),  n. 

The  state  of  being  multangular  or  poly- 

Multarticulate  (mult-ar-tik'u-lat),  o.  Same 

as  Mnltiarticulate. 
Multeity  (mul-te'i-ti),  n.     [Abstract  noun 

formed  from  L.  multui,  many.)    The  state 

of  being  great  in  bulk  or  continuous  (not 

numerical)  quantity. 

There  may  I*  multeity  in  things,  but  therecan 
only  be  plurality  in  persons.  LolfriOft. 

Multiartioulate  (mul'ti  ar-tik"u-lat),  a.  [L. 
M«((i«,many,  andard'ciiia  (us.  jointed,  from 
articuhis,  a  joint  ]  Composed  of  or  having 
many  joints  or  articulations,  as  the  antenna! 
of  insects,  and  the  legs  of  crustaceans. 
Multicapsular  ( mul-ti-kap'su-ler),  o.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  capmila,  dim.  of  capta, 
a  chest  ]  Having  many  capsules:  used  es- 
pecially in  botany. 

Multicarinate  (mul-ti-kar'i-nat),o.  [L  mul- 
(K»  many,  andcarina,  akeel.)  Having  many 
keel-like  ridges,  as  the  shells  of  certain 
mollusca. 

Multlcavous  (mul-ti-kav'us),  o.  [L  mvltui, 
many,  and  c<m/»,  hollow.]  Having  many 
holes  or  cavities. 

Multicipital  (mul-ti-sip'it-al),  a.  JL-.ff- 
(us,  many,  and  caput,  capita,  the  head.]  in 
hot.  having  many  heads. 
Multicolour  (mul'ti-kul-er),  a.     Having 
many  colours.     Bailey. 
Multicostate  (mul-ti-kos'tat),  o.    [L.  tn»i- 
tits,  many,  and  costattu,  ribbed,  from  cotta. 
a  rib.)    In  hot.  an  epithet  applied  to  such 
leaves  as  have  two  or  more  diverging  nlis 
or  veins  running  from  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  with  the  petiole, 
dividing  them  into  more  than  two.    The 
leaves  of  the  sycamore  are  examples. 
Multicuspidate  (mul-ti-kusp'id.it),  o. 
uiiil'n.-.  many, and  mtpit,  a  point.]   Havin 
many  cusps  or  points:  applied  to  the  three 
last  molar  teeth,  from  their  having  wveral 
tubercles. 

Multldentate  (mul-ti-den'tat),  a  [L.  mul 
tut,  many,  and  dens,  a  tooth.  ]  Having  many 
teeth  or  teeth-like  processes. 
Multidigitate  (mul-ti-dij'it-at).  o.  Many- 
flngereir  In  but.  and  tool,  having  many 
tinu''!'  like  processes. 

Multifaced  (mul'ti-fast).  o.    Having  many 
faces,  as  certain  crystals. 
Multifarious  (mul-ti-fa'rl-us),  o.    [L.  n 
l./anw».mnnifold-mu(«i«,many.]  Ill 
great  multiplicity;  having  great  diversity 
variety;  made  up  of  many  differii 
•  The  multyarimu  objects  of  human  know- 
ledge.'   D.  Stewart. 

There  is  a  multifarimis  artifice  in  the  "rucrore  of 
the  meanest  animal.  &*•  •'•  •*•<"*• 


rite,  fir,  fat,  fall;       mi,  nut,  Mr;       plM,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tfll  e,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  try- 
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2.  In  law,  having  the  fault  of  improperly 
joining  in  one  bill  in  equity  distinct  and 
independent  matters,  and  thereby  confound- 
ing them;  as,  a  multifarious  bill.  Burrill, 

Multifariously  (mul-ti-fa'ri-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  multifarious  way;  with  great  multiplicity 
and  diversity;  with  great  variety  of  modes 
and  relations.  Bentley. 

Multifariousness  (mul-ti-fa'ri-us-nes),  n, 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  multifarious; 
multiplied  diversity. 

Multiferous  (mul-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  multi/er 
— multus,  many,  and  /era,  to  bear.]  Bear- 
ing much  or  many. 

Multifid,  Multiftdous  (mul'ti-fld,  mul-tif- 
id-us),  a.  [L.  multtfidus — mitltus,  many, 
andfindo,  to  divide.  ]  Having  many  divisions; 
many-cleft;  divided  into  several  parts  by 
linear  sinuses  and  straight  margins;  as,  a 
multifid  leaf :  used  chietly  in  botany. 

Multiflorous  (mul-ti-flo'rus),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  flos,  Jloris,  a  flower]  Many- 
flowered ;  having  many  flowers. 

Multiflue  (mul'ti-flu),  a.  Having  many 
flues,  as  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive. 

Multifoil  (mul'ti-foil),  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
And  folium,  a  leaf.]  In  arch,  having  more 
than  five  foils  or  arcuate  divisions;  as,  a 
multifoil  arch. 

Multifold  (mul'ti-fold),  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  E.  fold  (which  see).]  Many  times 
doubled;  manifold;  numerous. 

Multiform  (murti-form),a.  [L.  multtformis 
—multus,  many,  and/orma,  form.]  Having 
many  forms,  shapes,  or  appearances.  '  Ex- 
pedients and  inventions  multiform.'  Cowper. 

Multiform  (mul'ti-form),  n.  That  which  is 
multiform  ;  that  which  gives  a  multiplied 
representation  or  many  repetitions  of  any- 
thing. 'And  signifies  ^multiform  of  death.' 
E.  B.  Browning. 

Multiformity  (mul-ti-form'i-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  multiform;  diversity  of  forms; 
variety  of  shapes  or  appearances  in  the 
same  thing.  'From  comparative  uniformity 
...  to  comparative  multiformity.  H. 
Spencer. 

Multiformous  (mnl-ti-form'us),  a.  Having 
many  forms.  Worcester. 

Multigenerous  (mul-ti-jen'er-ns),  a.  [L. 
multiyenus  -multus^foiy,  and  genus,  kind.] 
Having  many  kinds.  Maunder. 

Multigranulate  (mul-ti-gran'u-lat),  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  granum,  a  grain.]  Hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  many  grains. 

Multijugous,  Multijugate  (mul-ti-ju'gus, 
mul-ti-ju'gat),  a.  [L.  multiis,  many,  and 
jugum,  a  yoke,  a  pair.  ]  Consisting  of  many 
pairs. 

Multilateral  (mul-ti-Iat'6r-al),  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  and  latus,  side.]  Having  many 
»i;!(is;  polygonal. 

Multilineal,  Multilinear  (mul-ti-lin'e-al, 
mul-ti-lin'e-Or),  a.  [L.  midtus,  many,  and 
linea,  a  line.]  Having  many  lines. 

Multilocular  (mul-ti-lok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  and  loculus,  a  cell,  dim.  of  locus, 
a  place.]  Having  many  cells,  chambers,  or 
compartments;  as,  a  multilocular  pericarp; 
multilocular  shells. 

Multiloquence  (mul-til'6-kwens),  n.  [See 
MULTILoyuENT.]  Use  of  many  words;  talk- 
ativeness. 

IVEultiloquent,  Multiloquous  (nml-til'o- 
kwent,  mul-til'o-kwus),  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Speaking  much; 
very  talkative;  loquacious. 

Multinodate,  Multinodous  (mul-ti-nod'at, 
mul  ti-nod'us),  a.  [L.  multinodits — multus, 
many,  and  nodus ;  a  knot]  Having  many 
knots;  many-knotted.  Smart. 

Multinomial  (mul-ti-no'mi-al),  a.  In  alg. 
having  many  terms;  as,  &  multinomial  ex- 
pression.— Multinomial  theorem,  in  alg.  a 
theorem  discovered  by  Demoivre  for  form- 
ing the  numeral  coefficients,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  raising  any  multinomial  to  any 
given  power  without  the  trouble  of  actual 
involution.  The  binomial  theorem  is  a  par- 
ticular case  of  this.  See  BINOMIAL. 

Multinomial  (mul-ti-no'mi-al),  n.  In  alg. 
a  quantity  consisting  of  several  terms  or 
names,  in  distinction  from  a  binomial, 
trinomial,  Ac. ,  such  as  a  +  b  +  c  +  d,  &c. 

Multinominal,  Multinominous  (mui-ti- 
nom'in-al,  mul-ti-nom'in-us),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  nomen,  a  name.]  Having  many 
names  or  terms. 

Venus  is  mnltinominous,  to  give  example  to  her 
prostitute  disciples.  Donne. 

Multiparous  (mul-tip'a-rns),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  pario,  to  bear.]  Producing  many 
at  a  birth. 

Animals  feeble  and  timorous  are  generally  nutl- 
tiparous.  Ray. 


Multipartite  (mul'tip-ar-tit),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  partitus,  divided,  from  pars, 
partis,  a  part.]  Divided  into  many  parts; 
having  several  parts. 

Multipede,  Multiped  (mul'ti-ped),  n.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  peg,  pedis,  a  foot.]  An 
animal  that  h;i  -  many  feet,  such  as  a  centi- 
pede. 

Multipede,  Multiped  (mul'ti-ped),  a.  Hav- 
ing many  feet. 

Multiple  (mul'ti-pl),  a.  [Fr.  multiple,  from 
L.L.  multiplus,  for  L.  multiplex— multus, 
many,  and  root  of  plico,  to  fold.]  Manifold; 
having  many  parts  or  relations. — Multiple 
point,\n  the  higher  geometry,a  point  through 
which  two  or  more  branches  of  a  curve  pass. 
— Multiple  values,  in  alg.  symbols  which 
fulfil  the  algebraical  conditions  of  a  pro- 
blem when  several  different  values  are  given 
them,  as  the  roots  of  an  equation,  certain 
functions  of  an  arc  or  angle,  &c. — Multiple 
fruit,  masses  of  fruit  resulting  from  several 
blossoms,  aggregated  into  one  body,  as  the 
pine-apple.  —Multiple  star.  See  under  STAR. 
—Multiple  images,  those  formed  by  reflec- 
tion and  re-reflection  in  two  mirrors,  as  in 
a  kaleidoscope. 

Multiple  (mul'ti-pl),  n.  In  arith.  a  num- 
ber which  contains  another  an  exact  num- 
ber of  times  without  a  remainder ;  as,  12  is 
a  multiple  of  3,  the  latter  being  a  submul- 
tiple  or  aliquot  part.  (See  ALIQUOT.)  A  com- 
mon multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  con- 
tains eacli  of  them  a  certain  number  of 
times  exactly;  thus  24  is  a  common  multiple 
of  3  and  4.  The  least  common  multiple  is 
the  smallest  number  that  will  do  this;  thus 
12  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  3  and  4, 
The  same  term  is  applicable  to  algebraic 
quantities. 

Multiple-poinding  ( muTti-pl-poind '  ing), 
n.  In  Scots  law,  double-poinding  or  double- 
distress.  It  gives  rise  to  an  action  by  which 
a  person,  possessed  of  money  or  effects  which 
are  claimed  by  different  persons,  obtains  an 
authoritative  arrangement  for  the  equitable 
division  thereof  among  the  different  claim- 
ants. It  corresponds  to  interpleader  in 
English  law.  See  POINUING. 

Multiplex  (mul'ti-pleks),  a.  [L.  See  MUL- 
TIPLE.] 1.  Manifold;  multiple.  — 2.  In  bot. 
having  petals  lying  over  each  other  in  folds. 

Multipliable  (mul'ti-pli-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  See 
MULTIPLY.]  Capable  of  being  multiplied. 

Multipliableness  (mul'ti-pli-a-bl-nes),  n. 
Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 

Multiplicable  (nml'ti-pli-ka-bl),  a.  Multi- 
pliable. 

Multiplicand  (mul'ti-pli-kand),  n.  [L.  mul- 
tiplicandus.  See  MULTIPLY.]  In  arith.  the 
number  to  be  multiplied  by  another,  which 
is  called  the  multiplier. 

Multiplicate  (mul'ti-pli-kat),  a.  [L.  mul- 
ttplicatus.  See  MULTIPLY.]  1.  Consisting 
of  many,  or  more  than  one. — 2.  In  bot.  same 
as  MULTIPLEX,  2. 

Multiplication  (murti-pli-ka"shon),  n,  [L. 
multiplicatio,  multiplicationis.  See  MULTI- 
PLY.] L,  The  act  or  process  of  multiplying 
or  of  increasing  in  number;  the  state  of 
being  multiplied;  as,  the  multiplication  of 
the  human  species  by  natural  generation. — 
2.  In  arith.  a  rule  or  operation  by  which 
any  given  number  may  be  added  to  itself 
any  number  of  times  proposed ;  thus  10 
multiplied  by  5  is  increased  to  50 ;  or,  in 
general,  multiplication  is  the  taking  or  re- 
peating of  one  number  or  quantity,  called 
the  multiplicand,  as  often  as  there  are  units 
in  another  number,  called  the  multiplier ; 
and  the  number  or  quantity  resulting  from 
this  operation  is  called  the  product  of  the 
two  numbers  or  factors.  Multiplication  is 
a  compendious  method  of  performing  addi- 
tion. Thus,  3x4  =  12  is  the  same  as  3+3+3 
+3.  Multiplication  is  called  simple  when 
the  terms  are  abstract  numbers,  and  com- 
pound when  the  multiplicand  is  a  concrete 
number,  as  so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  —Multiplication  table,  a  table  con- 
taining the  product  of  all  the  simple  digits, 
and  onwards  to  some  assumed  limit,  as  to 
12  times  12.— 3. t  The  art  of  making  gold 
and  silver  by  alchemy.  Chaucer. 

Multiplicative  (mul'ti-pli-kat-iv),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  multiply;  having  the  power  to  mul- 
tiply or  increase  numbers. 

Multiplicator  (mul'ti-pli-kat-er),  n.  The 
number  by  which  another  number  is  multi- 
plied; a  multiplier. 

MultiplicipUS  t  (rnul-ti-pli'shus),  a.  Mani- 
fold; multiplex. 

That  animal  is  not  one,  but  multiplicioiis,  or  many, 
which  hath  a  duplicity  or  gemination  of  principal 
parts.  Sir  7".  fircnvtte. 


Multiplicity  (mul-ti-plis'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  mul- 
1  tiplicite,  from  L.  multiplex.}  1.  The  state  of 
being  multiplex  or  manifold ;  the  state  of 
being  numerous  or  various.  '  Facts  and 
occurrences  succeeding  or  crossing  each 
other  in  endless  complexity  and  multipli- 
city.' Dr.  Caird.—2.  Many  of  the  same  kind; 
a  great  number.  'A  multiplicity  of  gods.' 
South. 

Multiplier  (mul'ti-pli-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  multiplies  or  increases  in  num- 
ber. f Multipliers  of  injuries.'  Dr.  H.  More. 
2.  The  number  in  arithmetic  by  which  an- 
other is  multiplied;  themultiplicator. — 3.  In 
teleg.  an  instrument  for  increasing  by  repe- 
tition the  intensity  of  the  force  of  an  elec- 
tric current.  It  consists  of  a  frame  with  a 
number  of  repetitive  windings  of  the  same 
wire,  each  convolution  exerting  an  equal 
force  on  the  needle,  thus  multiplying  the 
deflective  force  as  many  times  as  there  are 
turns  in  the  wire.— 4.  An  arithmometer  for 
performing  calculations  in  multiplication. 
E.  H.  Knight.  See  THERMO-MULTIPLIER. 

Multiply  (murti-pli),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  mul- 
tiplied; ppr.  multiplying.  [Fr.  multiplier, 
from  L.multiplico— multus,  many,  and  plico, 
to  fold.]  1.  To  increase  in  number;  to  make 
more  by  natural  generation  or  reproduc- 
tion, or  by  accumulation  or  addition;  as,  to 
multiply  men,  horses,  or  other  animals;  to 
multiply  evils. 

I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my 
signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Exod.  vii.  3. 

2.  In  arith.  to  add  to  itself  any  given  number 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  any 
other  given  number;  thus  1  multiplied  by 
8  produces  the  number  56. — S.t  To  increase 
in  general ;  to  enlarge  ;  often  to  increase 
gold  or  silver  by  alchemy. 
Multiply  (murti-pli),  v.i,  1.  To  grow  or  in- 
crease in  number. 

Be  fruitful  and  multiply.  Gen.  i.  22. 

2.  To  increase  in  extent;  to  extend;  to 
spread. 

And  the  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplud. 

Acts  xii.  24. 

3.t  To  make  gold  or  silver  by  the  art  of 
alchemy. 

Who  so  that  listeth  uttren  his  folie, 

Let  him  come  forth  and  lernen  mitltiplie. 

Chaucer. 

Multiplying  -  glass,  Multiplying  -  lens 
(mul'ti-ph-ing-glas,  mul'ti-pli-ing-leuz),  n. 
See  under  LENS  and  POLYHEDRON. 

Multiplying  -  wheel  (mul'ti-pli-ing-whel), 
n.  A  wheel  which  increases  the  number  of 
movements  in  machinery. 

Multipotent  (mul-tip'o-tent).  a,  [L.  mul- 
tipotens,  multipotcntis— multus,  much,  and 
potens,  powerful.]  Having  manifold  power, 
or  power  to  do  many  things.  'Jove  mul- 
tipotent.'  Shak. 

Multipresence  (mul'ti-prez-ens),n.  [L.mul- 
tus,  many,  and  prcesentia,  presence.]  The 
power  or  act  of  being  present  in  many  places 
at  once,  or  in  more  places  than  one  at  the 
same  time. 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was  surely 
brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the  stage,  by  that 
other  fable  of  the  multipresence  of  Christ's  body. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Multipresent  (mul'ti-prez-ent),  a.  Having 
the  quality  or  power  of  multipresence. 

Multiradiate  (mul-ti-ra'di-at),  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus,  many,  and  radiatus,  rayed,  from  radius, 
a  ray.]  Having  many  raysL 

Multiramose  (mul'ti-ra-mos), a.  [L.multus, 
many,  and  ramus,  a  branch.]  Having  many 
branches. 

Multiscioust  (mul-ti'shus),a.  (L.multistius 
—  multum,  much,  from  multus,  many,  and 
scius,  knowing,  from  scio,  to  know.]  Hav- 
ing variety  of  knowledge.  Bailey. 

Multisect  (muTti-sekt),  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  seco,  sectum,  to  cut.  ]  In  entom.  applied 
to  an  insect  divided  into  many  segments, 
and  having  no  distinct  trunk  or  abdomen. 

Multiserial  (mul'ti-se-ri-al),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  series,  a  row.]  In  bot.  applied 
to-  a  plant  having  many  horizontal  rows,  or 
parts  arranged  in  many  such  rows. 

Multisiliquous  (mul-ti-sil'i-kwus),  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  siliqua,  a  pod.]  Having 
many  pods  or  seed-vessels. 

Multisonous  (mul-ti'so-nus),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  sonus,  sound.  ]  Having  many 
sounds,  or  sounding  much. 

Multispiral  (mul-ti-spi'ral),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  spira,  a  spire.]  Having  many 
spiral  coils  or  convolutions;  in  conch,  a  term 
applied  to  an  operculum. 

Multistriate  (mul-ti-stri'at),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  stria,  a  streak.]  Marked  with 
many  streaks  or  strise. 


ch,  c/iain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Kr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      SH,  (Aen;  th,  tidn;     w,  wig;    wh,  w?Mg;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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MulUmlcate(inul-tl-iul>kitXa.  (LmtiKtu. 
many,  »nd  ntfeiu,  »  furrow.  ]  Having  minx 

MulUsyll*ble  (muUUina-bl),  n.  |I.  muf- 
h«.Tniny.  and  K.  pliable  (which  see).]  A 
word  of  many  syllables ;  »  polysyllable 

Multitltular  (mul-tl-tit'u-ler),  o.    Having 

Multltubular  (muHI-tu'bu-ler),  a.  Having 
many  tubes'  as  a  mitltitubular  boiler. 

Multitude  (mul'ti-tud),  n.  [L.  multitude. 
from  multut,  much,  many.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  many:  that  which  givet  the  im- 
preialon  of  numerousness;  a  great  number, 
collectively:  an,  the  crowd  Intimidated  the 
police  by  their  multitude.  -2.  A  great  num- 
ber, Indefinitely. 

It  b  a  fault  In  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they 
utterly  neglect  method  In  their  harangues.       II  alt 

S.  A  crowd  or  throng;  a  gathering  or  collec- 
tion of  people.  '  Among  the  buzzing  p!ea«ed 
multitude  Shak.  -The  multitude,  the  pop- 
ulace, or  the  mauof  men  without  reference 
to  an  assemblage.  '  The  many-headed  mul- 
titude.' Shot. 

He's  loved  of  tfu  distracted  multitude.      Shot, 
ritr  multitude  hare  always  been  credulous,  and 
the  few  artful  7-  *•*•* 

4  In  law.  an  assembly  of  ten  or  more  per- 
sons.—SYK.  Assembly,  assemblage,  collec- 
tion, swarm,  throng,  mass,  commonalty, 
populace,  vulgar. 

Multitudlnary  (mul-ti-tu'dln-a-rl),  o.  Mul- 
titudinous; manifold.  [Rare,] 

Multitudinous  (mul-tt-tu'diii-us).o.  1.  Per- 
taining or  belonging  to  a  multitude  or 
crowded  assembly:  consisting  of  a  multi- 
tude or  great  number;  as,  a  multiluditiout 
assembly.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  multi- 
tude. 

At  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  that  is  their  iK>ison.  Skat. 

3.  Of  vast  extent  and  manifold  diversity ; 
vast  and  ever-changing. 

My  hand  will  rather 
The  multitujtiiaui  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Skat. 

Multitudinous!?  (mul-ti-tu'din-us-ll),  ode. 

In  a  multitudinous  manner. 
Multltudinousness  (mul-ti-tu'din-us-nes). 

n.  The  quality  ur  state  of  being  multitudin- 

Multlvagant.t  Multivagoust  (mul-tlv'a- 
gant,  mul-tiv'a-gus).  a  [L.  multicagiu  ] 
Wandering  much  Ilailfu. 

Multlvalve,  Multivalvular  (mul'tl-valv, 
mul  ti-val'vu-ler),  a.  Having  many  valves; 
as,  a  multivalve  shell:  used  in  bot.  and  zooi. 

Multlvalve  (mul'ti-valv),  n  An  animal 
which  has  a  shell  of  many  valves  or  pieces. 

Multiversant  (mul-ti-ver'sant).  o.  [L.  mul- 
tits,  many,  and  vetsans,  versantii,  ppr.  of 
rergo,  to  whirl  about,  intens.  from  verto,  to 
turn.)  Protean;  turning  into  many  shapes; 
•Burning  many  forms.  Worcester. 

Multivious  (roul-tiv'i-us).  a.  1 1.  multut, 
many,  and  via,  way.]  Having  many  ways 
or  roads.  [  Rare. ! 

Multlvocal  (mul'ti-vft-kalY  a.  [L.  muffin, 
many,  and  vox,  vocit.  a  voice.]  Applied  to 
an  equivocal  word  or  one  susceptible  of 
several  meanings.  '  An  ambiguous  or  inul- 
tivttcnl  word.'  Coleridge. 

Multoca  (mul-to'ka).  n.  The  Turkish  code 
of  law,  consisting  of  precepts  from  the  Kor- 
an, traditional  injunctions  of  Mohammed, 
and  decisions  of  early  caliphs.  Brande. 

Multocular  (mul-tok'u.ler),  a.  1 1.  multut, 
many,  and  oeulut.  eye. )  Having  many  eyes, 
or  more  eyea  than  two. 

Flies  are  muttocutar.  having  as  many  eyes  as  there 
are  perforations  in  their  cornex.  Derham. 

Multum (mul'turn), n.  (I.,  mnl/uui  inparco, 
much  In  little.]  In  brewing,  the  name  given 
to  a  compound,  consisting  of  an  extract  of 
quanta  and  liquorice,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  economizing  malt  and  hops.—  Hard  mul- 
turn.  Same  as  Mask-extract. 

Multungula(muUung'gu-la).n.p<.  Thr divi- 
sion^ Peiiuodactyle  Ungulate  quadrupeds, 
In  which  each  foot  has  more  than  a  single 
hoof,  as  the  rhinoceros,  each  of  whose  feet 
has  three  toes,  each  in  a  separate  hoof. 

Multungulate(inul  tunu'Ku.  l»t>.a.  ILmui- 
ftu,  many,  andunmita,  ahoof.)  Inroof.aterm 
applied  to  a  quadruped  which  has  Its  hoof 
divided  into  more  than  two  parts,  as  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  dec. 

Multure  (in ul'tur).  n  (O  FT.  mullurr.  Mod. 
fr.  mouturt,  from  L.  motitnra.  a  grinding, 
from  moio,  to  grind  )  1.  The  act  of  grind- 
ing irraln  In  a  mill  2  The  grain  ground  at 
one  time;  grist  s  In  Stutt  law.  the  toll  or 


fee  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  In 
return  for  grinding  the  corn.  Multures  J" 
of  twosorts  -those  paid  from  lands  astricted 
to  a  particular  mill,  termed  iiurucken  mul- 
turei  and  the  multure  exigible  from  those 
who  voluntarily  use  the  mill,  called  out- 
luckcn  multuret.  See  MLLTUKER. 

It  If  always  best  to  be  sure,  as  1  say  when  I  chance 
to  take  mult*rt  twice  from  the  same  meal-sack^ 

[This  term  seems  to  be  Scotch  in  all  its 
senses.] 

Multurer  (mul'tur-er),  n.  A  person  who 
has  grain  ground  at  a  certain  mill.  Mul- 
turers  are  or  were  of  two  kinds—  flrst,  such 
as  were  thirled  (thralled)  to  a  certain  mill 
by  the  conditions  on  which  they  occupied 
their  land;  and,  second,  those  who  used  the 
mill  without  being  bound  by  the  tenure  to 
do  so.  The  former  were  termed  intucten 
mullurert,  the  latter  outtutken  multurert. 
[Scotch.] 

Mum  (mum),  o.  [Imitative  of  a  low  sound 
made  with  the  lips  closed  See  MUMBLE, 
and  comp.  In  in.  hum.  ]  Silent;  not  speaking. 

The  citizens  are  mum;  say  not  a  word.    5A0*. 

Often  used  as  an  exclamation  =  be  silent  ; 
hush. 

Mum  then,  and  no  more.  Sna*. 

Mum'  (mum),  n.    Silence,    lludibrat. 

Mum  (mum),  n.  [G.  mumme,  said  to  be 
named  after  one  Christian  Mumme  who 
flrst  brewed  it  at  Brunswick  in  1492.  ]  A 
species  of  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  oat  and  bean 
meal. 

The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum. 
Till  all,  tun'd  equal,  send  a  general  hum.  Pope. 

Mumble  (nuim'bl),  r.i  pret.  A  pp.  mumbled; 
ppr.  mumbling.  [  Freq  from  mum;  V. 
inoinmeltn,  Dan.  mumle,  Q.  mummeln, 
to  mumble  or  mutter.)  1.  To  mutter;  to 
speak  with  the  lips  or  other  organs  partly 
closed,  so  as  to  render  the  sounds  inarticu- 
late and  imperfect.  'Mumbling  of  wicked 
charms.'  Shak.  'Muttering  and  mumbling 
idiotllke.'  Tennyson.  —  2.  To  chew  or  bite 
softly;  to  eat  with  the  lips  close. 

The  man  who  laughed  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbtt'/f  to  make  the  cross-grained  thirties  pass. 
Dryiietl. 

Mumble  (nuim'bl).  ».t  1.  To  utter  with  a 
low  inarticulate  voice. 

lie  with  mumbled  prayers  atones  the  deity. 

Dryden. 

2  To  chew  gently,  or  to  cat  with  a  mutter- 
ing sound.  'Gums  unarmed,  to  mumMtf 
meat  in  vain.'  Dryden.  'Lazily  mumbled 
the  bones  of  the  dead.  '  Byron.  —3  t  To  sup- 
press or  utter  imperfectly. 

The  raising  of  my  ral>blr  is  an  exploit  of  conse- 
quence. and  not  to  be  niiimtilrti  u\>  iii  silence 

Dryden. 

Mumble-news  t  (mum'bl-niiz),  n.  A  kind 
of  tale-bearer.  'Some  carry-tale,  .  .  .  some 
mumble-news.'  Shak. 

Mumbler  (mum'bler).  n.  One  that  mumbles. 
'Mass  mutnblers,  holy  -water  swingers.' 
Rale. 

Mumbllngly  (mum'bling-li),  adv.  In  a 
mumbling  manner;  with  a  low  inarticulate 
utterance. 

Mumbo-Jumbo  (mum'bo-jum'bo),  n.  A  god 
of  certain  negro  tribes  whose  image  is  clad 
in  fantastic  clothing.  Hence,  any  senseless 
object  of  popular  idolatry.  'Worship  mighty 
Mumbo-Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  '  Bon  Oaultier  Ballaitt. 

He  never  dreamed  of  disputing  their  pretensions. 
but  did  homage  to  the  miserable  Miirnl><.7nmfw 
they  paraded.  DicJtent. 

Mum-budgett  (mum'buj-ct),  inter;.  An  ex- 
pression denoting  secrecy  as  well  as  silence. 

Nor  did  I  ever  wince  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  dear  sake.    Quoth  she,  mum-budget. 


. 

Mum-chancel  (mum'chans),  n.  1.  A  game 
of  hazard  with  cards  or  dice.  —  2.  One  who 
stands  dumb,  and  has  not  a  word  to  say  for 
himself:  a  fool.  'Why  stand  ye  like  a  i/it*m- 
chance.'  Echard  —3  Silence.  Huloet. 

H**"""  (mum),  v.i.  [The  same  word  as  G. 
iiinmtnen,  to  mask,  from  mumme,  a  mask, 
mtiinmerti,  masquerade;  mummel.  a  hob- 
goblin. a  bugbear;  D.  mommen,  to  mask,  to 
play  the  mummer;  morn,  a  mask,  whence 
O.Kr.  momer,  to  mask,  and  momerie,  mum- 
merie,  mummery.  Douhtlessconnected  with 
mum.  Wedgwood  thinks  that  the  word  was 
originally  Imitative  of  the  sound  made  by  a 
nurse  when  she  terrifies  an  Infant  or  makes 
sport  with  it  by  covering  her  head  with  a 
cloth  and  disguising  her  voice  in  inarticulate 


utterances.]    To  mask ;  to  sport  or  make 
diversion  in  a  mask  or  disguise. 
Mumma-chog  (mum'a-chog),  n.    See  Mr  M- 

MYCHOO. 

••minor  (mum'er).  n.  One  who  mumms  or 
masks  himself  and  makes  diversion  in  dis- 
guise; a  masker;  a  masked  buffoon.  Sped- 
lically  in  Kngland,  one  of  a  company  of  per- 
sons who  go  from  house  to  house  at  Christ- 
mas performing  a  kind  of  play,  the  subject 
being  generally  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
with  sundry  whimsical  adjuncts.  Corre- 
spondingwith  the  Scotch  Guiser.  'Jugglers 
and  dancers,  antics,  mummers'  Milton. 

Mummery  (mum'er-i),  n.  [See  Muxx.  ] 
1.  Masking;  sport:  diversion;  frolicking  in 
masks;  low,  contemptible  amusement:  buf- 
foonery. '  Themummery  of  foreign  strollers.' 
Fenton.—l.  Farcical  show;  hypocritical  dis- 
guise and  parade  to  delude  vulgar  minds. 
'The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned  by 
mummeries.'  Cowper. 

Mummification  (mum'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  mummifying,  or  making  into  a  mum- 
my. 

Murnmiform  (mum'i-form),  a.  [Mummy, 
and  L.  forma,  form.)  Resembling  a  mum- 
my: applied  in  entom.  to  the  nymphs  of 
certain  Lepidoptcra. 

Mummify  (mum'i-fi),  v.  t.  pret.  *  pp.  in«m- 
mijied;  ppr.  mummifying.  [Mummy,  and 
L.  Jacio,  to  make.]  To  make  into  a  mummy; 
to  embalm  and  dry,  as  a  mummy. 

Mumming  (mum'ing),  n.  The  sports  of 
mummers;  masking  or  masquerade. 

Mummy  (mum'i),  n.  [Fr.  mttmie,  momit, 
Sp.  momia,  It.  tnummia,  from  Ar.  inumia. 
from  mum,  wax ;  Coptic  mum,  bitumen, 
uum-resln.)  1.  A  dead  human  body  em- 
balmed and  dried  after  the  manner  of  those 
taken  from  Egyptian  tombs.  An  immense 
number  of  mummies  have  been  found  ID 
Egypt,  consisting  not  only  of  human  bodies, 
but  of  various  animals,  as  bulls,  apes, 
ibises,  crocodiles,  nsh,  &c.  The  processes 
of  embalming  bodies  were  very  various. 
Those  of  the  poorer  classes  were  merely 
dried  by  salt  or  natron,  and  wrapped  up  In 
coarse  cloths.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  and 
the  ijrcat  underwent  the  most  complicated 
operations,  and  were  laboriously  adorned 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.  The  cmbalmers 
extracted  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
and  the  entrails  through  an  incision  in  the 
side.  The  body  was  then  shaved  and  washed, 
the  belly  filled  with  perfumes,  the  whole 
body  covered  with  natron,  and  steeped  in 
the  same  material  for  seventy  days.  After 
this  the  body  was  washed,  steeped  in  bal- 
sam, and  then  wrapped  up  in  linen  band- 
ages, sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thicknesses;  various  ornaments  were  placed 
above  the  bandages,  particularly  about  the 
head.  The  body  was  then  put  into  an  orna- 
mented case  of  sycamore  wood.  SomctiitH  s 
the  cases  were  double.  The  Egyptian  mode 
of  embalming  was  imitated  occasionally  by 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  na- 
tions. The  term  mummy  is  likewise  given 
to  human  bodies  preserved  in  other  ways, 
either  by  artificial  preparation  or  by  acci- 
dent. The  Guanches,  or  ancient  people  of 
the  Canaries,  embalmed  their  dead  in  a 
simple  but  effectual  manner;  and  one  cavern 
in  Teneriffe  when  discovered  had  upwards 
of  a  thousand  mummies  in  it,  several  of 
which  had  distinct,  though  contracted  fea- 
tures. In  some  situations,  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  permit  the  drying  of  the 
animal  tissues  to  be  effected,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient for  the  preservation  of  the  body  in  the 
form  of  a  mummy.  This  is  the  case  in  some 
parts  of  Peru,  especially  at  Arica,  where 
considerable  numbers  of  bodies  have  been 
found  quite  dry,  in  pits  dug  in  a  saline  dry 
soil.  And  in  some  countries  natural  mum- 
mies are  occasionally  found  in  cav> 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
mummies  were  used  for  nostiums  against 
disease,  and  other  medical  purposes,  ati>i  a 
peculiar  brown  colour,  used  as  the  back- 
ground of  pictures,  was  obtained  from  ilie 
bitumen. —  2. t  Liquor  which  distils  from 
mummies;  a  liquor  prepared  from 
bodies  and  considered  to  have  very  i 
qualities;  a  medicinal  liquor  or  gum  in 
general. 

TIs  true :  there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it : 

And  it  was  dved  in  mummy  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts.  Shak. 

In  or  near  this  place  is  a  precious  liquor  or  wr/wr- 

*f  growing  ...  a  in-'-  — •-• '•  '-  — — - 

eign  against  poisons. 


my  growing  ...  a  moist,  redolent  gum  it  K  sover- 
SirT.lle-bt>t 


F»t«,  far,  fat.  fall;       me.  met.  her:       pine,  pin:      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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3.  lu  hort.  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting 
and  planting  trees. — 4.  A  sort  of  brown  bi- 
tuminous pigment.    Fairholt. — To  beat  to  a 
mummy,  to  beat  soundly,  or  till  senseless. 

Mummy  (mum'i),  v.t.  To  embalm;  to  muni- 
mify. 

Mummychog  (mum'i-chog),  n.  [N".  Amer. 
Indian  mumma-chog.]  A  small  fish  of  the 
carp  kind  found  in  North  America. 

Mummy-cloth  (mum'i-kloth),  n.  The  cloth 
in  which  mummies  are  swathed. 

Mummy-wheat  (mum'i-whet),  n.  A  variety 
of  wheat,  the  Triticum  turgidum  composi- 
tum,  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia: 
said  to  be  a  variety  produced  from  grains 
found  in  the  case  with  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

Mump  (mump),  v.i.  [An  imitative  word, 
allied  to  mumble  and  munch;  comp.  crump 
and  crunch.  With  the  word  in  meaning  4 
eomp.  D.  mompen,  to  cheat.]  1.  To  mum- 
ble or  mutter,  as  in  sulkiuess. 

He  mumps,  and  lowers,  and  hangs  the  lip.  they 
say.  John  Taylor. 

2.  To  nibble ;  to  chew ;  to  mnnch.  —  3.  To 
chatter;  to  make  mouths;  to  grin  like  an  ape. 

4.  To  implore  alms  in  a  low  muttering  tone; 
to  play  the  beggar ;  hence,  to  deceive;  to 
practise  imposture.  '  And  then  went  mump- 
ing with  a  sore  leg,  .  .  .  canting  and  whin- 
ing.'   Burke. 

Mump  (mump),  v.  t.  1.  To  chew  with  rapid 
movement  of  the  jaws;  to  bite  quickly;  to 
nibble;  as,  to  mump  food.— 2.  To  utter  with 
a  low,  rapid  voice;  to  chatter  unintelli- 
gibly. '  Old  men  who  mump  their  passion.' 
Goldsmith. — 3.  To  overreach. 

He  watches  them  like  a  younger  brother  afraid  to 
be  mump'd  of  his  snip.  Wychtrley, 

4.  To  beat;  to  bruise.    Brockett. 

Mumper  (mump'er),  n.  A  beggar.  'De- 
ceived by  the  tales  of  a  Lincoln's  Inn 
mumper. '  Macaulay. 

Mumping  (mump'ing),  n.  Begging  tricks; 
foolish  tricks ;  mockery.  '  Mumpings  and 
beggarly  tones. '  Bentley. 

Mumpish  (mump'ish),  o.  Dull;  heavy; 
sullen;  sour. 

Mumpishly  (mump'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  mump- 
ish manner;  dully;  sullenly. 

Mumpishness  (mump'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  mumpish;  sullenness. 

Mumps   (  mumps ),  n.  pi.    [  From  mump.  ] 

1.  Sullenness;  silent  displeasure.    [Rare.] — 

2.  A  disease ;  a  peculiar  and  specific  unsup- 
purative  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands 
accompanied  by  swelling  along  the'neck, 
extending  from  beneath  the  ear  to  the  chin; 
parotitis. 

Mumpsimus  (mump'si-mus),  n.  An  error 
obstinately  clung  to ;  a  prejudice.  The 
term  has  arisen  from  the  story  of  an  old 
priest  or  monk  who  was  ignorant  of  Latin 
and  in  his  devotions  had  long  said  mump- 
simus  for  sumpsimus,  and  who  when  his 
error  was  pointed  out,  replied,  'I  am  not 
going  to  change  my  old  mumpsimus  for 
your  new  fumpsunut.' 

Some  be  to  stiffe  in  their  old  minnpsimus,  others 
be  to  busy  and  curious  in  their  new  sumpsimus. 

Hall  {Kit-ward]. 

Mere  chance  of  circumstance  is  their  infallible  de- 
terminator  of  the  true  and  false,  and  somehow  it 
cannot  but  be  that  their  old  mumpsimus  is  prefer- 
able to  any  new  sumpsimus.  Fitzedward  Hall. 

Munt  (mun),  7i.  In  £1117.  hist,  one  of  a 
band  of  dissolute  young  fellows  who  swag- 
gered by  night  in  the  streets  of  London, 
breaking  windows,  overturning  sedans, 
beating  quiet  men,  and  offering  rude  car- 
esses to  pretty  women ;  a  mohawk.  Mac- 
aulay. 

Mun,  Mund  (mun,  mund),  71.  [See  MOUTH.] 
The  mouth.  [Vulgar] 

One  a  penny,  two  a  penny,  hot  cross  buns. 
Butter  them,  end  sugar  them,  and  put  them  in  your 
mum.          Popular  rhyme  ,quoted  by  Halliuai). 

Munch  (munsh),  v.t.  [Imitative  of  sound 
made  by  bringing  the  teeth  together.  Akin 
mumble,  mump.}  To  chew  audibly;  to  mas- 
ticate with  sound ;  to  chew  eagerly;  to 
mump ;  to  nibble.  Formerly  written  Maunch 
and  Motinch. 

I  could  mnnch  your  good  dry  oats.        Shak. 

Munch  (munsh).  v.i.  To  chew  noisily;  to 
masticate ;  to  chew  eagerly  or  by  great 
mouthfuls.  Shak. 

Muncher  (munsh'er),  n.  One  who  munches. 

Mundane  (muu'dan),  a.  [L.  mundanus, 
from  mundus,  the  world.]  Belonging  to 
this  world;  worldly;  terrestrial;  earthly;  as, 
mundane  sphere;  mundane  existence.  'This 
queen  worth  all  our  mundane  cost  ( = 
worldly  pomp).'  Shak.  'Mundane  passions.' 
Its.  Taylor. 


Mundanely  (mun'dan-li),  adv.  In  a  mun- 
dane manner;  with  reference  to  worldly 
things. 

Mundanltyt  (mun-dan'i-ti),  n.  Worldli- 
ness.  '  The  love  of  mundanity,  wherein  do 
reside  the  vital  spirits  of  the  body  of  sin.' 
W.  Montague. 

Mundationt  (mun-da'shon),  n.  [L.  munda- 
tio,  mundationis,  from  mundo,  to  make 
clean,  from  mundus,  clean,  neat.]  The  act 
of  cleansing.  Bailey. 

Mundatory  (mun'da-to-ri),  a.  [L.  munda- 
torius,  from  mundo,  to  make  clean.  See 
MUNDATION.]  Having  power  to  cleanse; 
cleansing.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
Mundatory  (mun'da-to-ri),  n.  A  cloth  or 
napkin  for  wiping  the  sacerdotal  clothes. 
Rees. 

Mundlc  (mun'dik),  n.  A  Cornish  name  for 
iron  pyrites  or  arsenical  pyrites;  marca- 
site. 

Mundiflcant  (mun-dif'i-kant),  a.  [L.  mun- 
dificans,  mundificantis,  ppr.  of  mundifico, 
to  make  clean— mundus,  clean,  neat, 'and 
facio,  to  make.]  Having  the  power  to 
cleanse  and  heal;  cleansing. 

Mundiflcant  (mun-dif'i-kant),  n.  A  cleans- 
ing and  healing  ointment  or  plaster. 

Muudiflcation  (mun'di-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
MUNDIFICANT  ]  The  act  or  operation  of 
cleansing  any  body  from  dross  or  extrane- 
ous matter.  Holland. 

Mundificative  (mun-dif'i-kat-iv),a.  In  med. 
cleansing ;  having  the  power  to  cleanse. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mundiflcative  (mun-dif  i-kat-iv),  n.  A  medi- 
cine that  has  the  quality  of  cleansing.  'A 
gentle  mundificative.'  Holland. 

Mundifter  (mun'di-fi-er),  71.  Same  as  Mun- 
dificative. Rees. 

Mvmdify  (mun'di-fi),  v.t.  and  i.  pret.  &  pp. 
mundified;  ppr.  mundifying.  [L.  mundus, 
clean,  and  facio,  to  make.  ]  To  cleanse. 
'The  ingredients  .  .  .  mundify  the  blood.' 
Harvey.  'To  cleanse  and  mundify  where 
need  is.'  Holland.  [Rare.] 

Mundil  (mun'dil),  n.  A  turban  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver.  Sim- 
monds. 

Mundivagant  (muu-div'a-gant),  a.  [L. 
mundus,  the  world,  and  vagans,  vagantis, 
ppr.  of  vagor,  to  wander.]  Wandering  over 
the  world.  J.  Philips.  [Rare.] 

Mundungus  (mun-dung'gus),  n.  [Comp.  Sp. 
mundongo,  paunch,  tripes,  black-pudding.  ] 
Tobacco  of  an  ill  smell.  '  Exhale  mundun- 
gus,  ill-perfuming  scent.'  J.  Philips. 

Munerary  (mu'ne-ra-ri),  a.  [L.  munus, 
muneris,  a  gift.]  Having  the  nature  of  a 
gift.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 

Muneratet  (mu'ner-at),t>.  t.  Same  as  Remun- 
erate. 

Muneratlont  (mu-ner-a'shon).  n.  Same  as 
Remuneration. 

Munga  (mun'ga),  n.  See  BONNET-MACAQUE. 

Mung-corn  (mung'korn),  71.  Same  as  Mang- 
corn. 

Mungo  (mung'go),  n.  The  root  of  the  Ophio- 
rhiza  mungos,  a  reputed  cure  for  snake- 
bites. See  OPHIORHIZA. 

Mungo  (mung'go),  n.  [Perhaps  from  some 
person  of  this  name.  ]  Artificial  short-staple 
wool  formed  by  tearing  to  pieces  and  disin- 
tegrating old  woollen  fabrics,  as  old  clothes. 
The  cloth  made  from  it  when  mixed  with  a 
little  fresh  wool  has  a  flue  warm  appear- 
ance, but  from  the  shortness  of  the  fibre  is 
weak  and  tender.  Shoddy  is  a  similar  ma- 
terial obtained  from  worsted  goods,  as 
stockings,  &c.,  or  from  coarser  woollen  fab- 
rics. 

Muugoose  (mun'gos),  n.  The  East  Indian 
name  for  a  species  of  quadruped,  one  of  the 
ichneumonslHerpeslesgriseits).  Being  easily 
domesticated,  it  is  kept  in  many  houses  in 
Hindustan  to  rid  them  of  reptiles  and  other 
vermin,  as  rats,  mice,  Ac.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  neutralizes  the  poison  of  snakes, 
which  it  fearlessly  attacks,  by  eating,  during 
its  contests  with  them,  the  Ophiorhiza  mun- 
<joa,  but  its  immunity  is  really  due  to  the  ex- 
treme celerity  of  its  movements.  It  is  of  a 
gray  colour,  necked  with  black,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  rat.  Written  also  Mongoose, 
Moongus. 

Mungrel  (mung'grel),  71.  and  a.  Same  as 
Mongrel. 

Municipal  (mu-nis'i-pal),o.  [L.  municipalis, 
from  municipium,  a  town  subject  to  Rome, 
but  governed  by  its  own  laws— munia,  offi- 
cial duties,  functions,  and  capio,  to  take.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  local  self-government;  per- 
taining to  the  corporation  of  a  town  or  city; 
as,  municipal  rights ;  municipal  officers.  — 


Municipal  corporation,  the  corporation  of 
a  town. 

Our  municipal  corporations  of  the  present  day  are 
all  on  the  Roman  model.  It  suited  the  political 
genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  so  well  that  they  at  once 
adapted  themselves  to  it.  J.  H.  tiurton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  na- 
tion. —Municipal  law,  the  law  which  pertains 
solely  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  a 
state,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  com- 
mercial law,  political  law,  and  international 
law. 

Municlpallsm  (mu-nis'i-pal-izm),  n.  Muni- 
cipal state  or  condition. 

Municipality  (mu-nis'i-pal"i-ti),  n.  A  town 
or  city  possessed  of  certain  privileges  of  local 
self-government;  a  community  under  mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction.  '  Obscure  municipali- 
ties of  rustic  villages. '  Burke. 

Municipally  (mu-nis'i-pal-i),  adv.  In  a 
municipal  manner. 

Muniflcatet  (mu-nif'i-kat),  v.t.  To  enrich. 
Cockeram. 

Munificence  (mu-nif'i-sens),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.munificentia — munus,  agiftorfavour.and 

facio,  to  make.)  The  quality  of  being  mu- 
nificent; a  giving  or  bestowing  with  great 
liberality  or  lavishness;  bounty;  liberality. 

A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of  liber- 
ality and  munificence.  Addison. 

— Benejicence,  Benevolence,  Munificence.  See 
BENEFICENCE.— SVN.  Liberality,  generosity, 
beneficence,  bounty,  bountifulness,  bounte- 
ousness. 

Munificencet  (mu-nif'i-sens),  n.  [See  Mu- 
NIFV.]  Fortification  or  strength;  defence. 

Until  that  Locrine  for  his  Realmcs  defence, 
Did  head  against  them  make  and  strong  munifi- 
cence. Spenser. 

Munificent  (mu-nif'i-sent),  a.  1.  Liberal  in 
giving  or  bestowing;  generous;  as,  a  munifi- 
cent benefactor  or  patron.— 2.  Characterized 
by  liberality  or  generosity;  as,  a  munificent 
gift.  —  STN.  Beneficent,  bounteous,  bounti- 
ful, liberal,  generous. 

Munificently  (mu-nif'i-sent-li),  adv.  In  a 
munificent  manner;  liberally;  generously. 

Muniment  (mu'ni-ment),  n.  [L.  munimen- 
tum,  a  fortification,  defence,  protection, 
from  munio,  to  fortify.]  1.  A  fortification 
of  any  kind ;  a  stronghold ;  a  place  of  de- 
fence.—2.  Support;  defence. 

The  arm  our  soldier. 

Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps.       Shak. 

3.  A  writing  by  which  claims  and  rights  are 
defended  or  maintained ;  a  title-deed ;  a 
deed,  charter,  record,  &c.,  especially  such 
as  belong  to  public  bodies,  or  those  in  which 
national,  manorial,  or  ecclesiastical  rights 
and  privileges  are  concerned.  —Muniment 
house,  Muniment  room,  a  house  or  room  in 
cathedrals,  colleges,  collegiate  churches, 
castles,  or  public  buildings,  purposely  made 
for  keeping  the  deeds,  charters,  writings, 
Ac. 

Muniont  (mun'yon).    Same  as  Mullion. 

Munitet  (mu'nit),  v.  t.  [L.  munio,  munitum, 
to  fortify.]  To  fortify;  to  strengthen.  'The 
procuring  or  muniting  of  religious  unity.' 
Bacon. 

Munition  (mu-ni'shon),  71.  [L.  munitio,  mu- 
nitionis,  a  fortifying,  defending,  or  pro- 
tecting, from  munio,  to  fortify.]  l.t  Forti- 
fication. '  Keep  the  munition,  watch  the 
way.'  Nah.  ii.  1.  —  2.  Whatever  materials 
are  used  in  war  for  defence,  or  for  annoy- 
ing an  enemy;  military  stores  of  all  kinds; 
ammunition;  provisions. 

His  majesty  might  command  all  his  subjects,  at 
their  charge,  to  provide  and  furnish  such  number 
of  ships,  with  men.  munition,  and  victuals,  and  for 
such  time  as  he  should  think  fit.  Hallam. 

3.  Fig.  material  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
enterprise. 

Your  man  o'  law 

And  learned  attorney  has  sent  you  a  bag  of  munition. 
What  is't! — Three  hundred  pieces.  B.  Jonscn. 

Munityt  (mu'ni-ti),  n.  Immunity;  freedom; 
security.  W.  Montague. 

Mun^ah  (mun'ja),  n.     Same  as  Moonja. 

Munjeet  (mun-jet'),  n.  [Hind,  manjit,  a 
drug  used  for  dyeing  red.]  A  kind  of  mad- 
der obtained  from  the  roots  of  Rubia  cor- 
difolia,  which  is  grown  in  several  parts  of 
India. 

Munjistln  (mun'jis-tin),  n.  (C8H6O3.)  An 
orange  colouringmatter  contained,  together 
with  purpuiin,  in  munjeet  or  East  India 
madder.  It  is  nearly  related  in  composition 
to  pnrpurin  and  alizarin. 

Munnlon  (mun'yon),  n.  1.  Amullion.— 2.  A 
piece  of  carved  work  placed  between  the 
lights  in  a  ship's  stern  and  quarter-galleries. 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      in,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Mun-urOnun'*!!),  n.     In  the  East  Indie*,  a 
latlve  judge  or  justice  whose  decisions  are 

limited  to  suit*  lor  personal  property  not 

exceeding  fifty  rupee*. 
Muntln,  Muntlng  (mun'tin,  mun'tlngX  n. 

The  central  vertical  piece  that  divide*  the 

E&ESfass&swx 

munljac.  a  native  of  Java.  The  male  has 
short h<irn«.  the  female  none.  It  is  metwitn 
In  small  herds. 

Muntz's  Metal  (munU'ez  met-al),  «•   I 
Mr   Munti  of  Birmingham,  the  Inventor] 
An  alloy  ol  80  parta  copper  and  40  part* 
tine,  used  for  sheathing  ships  and  for  other 
purpose*. 

Murana  (mu.re'na).  n.  (t.  murana,  a  sea- 
eel  or  lamprey.)  A  genu*  of  apodal,  niala- 
copterygiou*  fishes,  of  the  family  Murw- 
nid*.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  re*emble 
the  eel  in  lorm.  They  have  no  pectoral 
fin*,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  tin*  *re  very 
low  and  are  united.  The  M.  hflena  or 
marry  I*  lound  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Portuguese  *ea«;  It  grows  to  the  length  ol 
between  4  and  5  leet,  and  even  more,  and  is 
excellent  eating. 

Muraentdse  (mu.re'nMe),  n.  pL  [Munrna. 
and  Or  ru/un,  resemblance.)  A  lamily  ot 
apodal  fishes,  including  the  eels  without 
pectoral  fliu(Munena).  The  Murana keltna 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient*. 

Muraeuold  (mu're-nold).  a.  and  n.  Per- 
taining to  or  one  of  the  fishes  of  the  family 

Mtn:i-niit." 

Murage  (mu'raj),  n     [Fr.  murage,  from  ] 
murer,  to   wall,  from  L   iimno,  a  wall.  ] 
Money  paid  for  keeping  the  wall*  ol  a  town 
In  repair. 

Muraille  (mu-ral'a),  a.  (Fr.  muraille,  a 
wall.)  In  her.  walled,  that  is,  masoned  and 
embattled. 

Mural  (mur'al).  a  [I.  muralit.  < rom  murn«, 
a  wall )  1.  Pertaining  to  a  wall.  'Soon  re- 
paired hcrm«ro(  breach.'  Milton.  'Mural 
Iruit-trees.'  Krelyn .—  2  Resembling  a  wall; 
perpendicular  orsteep.  -3.  In  patlui  a  term 
applied  to  vesicular  calculi  when  rugous  and 
covered  with  tubercles  or  asperities.  Such 
calculi  are  composed  ot  oxalate  ot  iron. — 
Mural  arch,  a  wall  or  walled  arch,  placed 
exactly  in  the  plane  ot  the  meridian,  that  is, 
upon  the  meridian  line,  lor  the  fixing  ol  a 
large  quad  rant,  sextant,  or  other  instrument, 
to  observe  the  meridian  altitudes,  Ac.,  ot  the 
heavenly  bodies.  —  M ural  circle,  an  instru- 
ment which  has  superseded  the  mural  quail-  | 
rant.  It  is  an  entire  circle,  ami  is  tound  to 
lie  susceptible  ol  much  more  accurate  divi-  | 
•ion  ami  less  liable  to  derangement  than 
quadrant*.  It  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
fixed  Instrument  In  all  the  great  public 
observatories.  It*  chiel  use  is  to  measure 
angular  distances  in  the  meridian :  the  axis 
must  theretore  lie  placed  exactly  horizontal, 
and  the  plane  of  the  circle  vertical,  and  in 
the  meridian.  Miinii  erou>n,  agolden  crown 
or  circle  ol  gold,  in- 
dented and  embattled, 
licstowed  among  the 
ancient  Romans  on 
him  who  first  mounted 
the  wall  ol  a  liesiegrd 
place  and  there  lodit 
ed  a  standard  —Mural 
painting,  a  painting  executed  in  distemper 
colour*  upon  the  wall  ol  a  building  —  .I/T//-H/ 
ifuodritiit  a  large  quadrant  attached  to  a 
wall,  and  lonnerly  used  lor  the  same  pur- 
pose* a*  a  mural  circle. 

MurcMaxrala(m6r-chI.so'nl-a),n.  [Alter  Sir 
Roderick  .VurrAi'jton.)  A  genus  ot  tossil  gas- 
t. Top.  ..I, MI-  rnollu»cs.  ol  the  family  Pleuroto- 
mariiilie  Almut  lit  ty  species  have  been  found 
In  the  palaMzolc  formation*  from  the  .Silurian 
t"  th"  IVrntlan  inclusive. 

MurchlaonUe(mtVchi-Min-It), »  A  mineral, 
•o  named  in  honour  of  sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
•on.  It  is  a  variety  of  orthoclase  or  felspar, 
and  occurs  In  the  new  red  sand*tone  near 
Exeter. 

Murder  (morMer).  n.  |A.  Sax.  morthor,  mor- 
Uter,  murder,  from  morth,  death,  murder,  j 
•laughter;  cog  Ooth.  maurthr,  D.  monrd.  ' 
Dan.  Sw.  and  O.  mint.  Icel.  mord  (morth), 
from  the  widely  ramified  Aryan  root  mar, 
to  grind,  whence  also  W.  mnrw.  Armor 
marr,  death:  Llth.  mertu.  death:  L.  mor>, 
death ;  Or  (mthmlm,  mortal :  Skr.  mn,  to 
die. )  The  act  of  unlawfully  killing  a  human 
being  with  premeditated  malice,  the  person 
committing  the  act  being  of  annnd  mind ; 
homicide  with  malice  atorethought 


Mural  crown. 


Ot,  m»r&r  nuke,  a  villain. 
MUUofu  a  hero.  **/• 

—The  murder  it  out.  lomethlng  I*  diaclmed 
which  was  wished  to  be  kept  concealed.  [The 
spelling  Murther  Is  obsolescent,  as  aluo 
Murthercr,  M'trtherout,  <te.) 
Murder  (mer'der),  «.«.  [  rrom  the  noun. 
A  Sax  mt/rUtrian,  Goth,  maurtlajtm. ) 
1  To  kill  (a  human  being)  with  premeditated 
malice:  to  kill  criminally.  See  the  noun.— 

2.  To  kill  cruelly;  to  slay. 

Calling  death  banishment 
Thoo  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  m«e 
And  snulest  upon  the  stroke  that  muratrs  me. 

3.  To  destroy ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

A*M  thou  quake  and  ehanee  thy  colour, 
Murdtr  thy  breath  in  middle  Ota  word. 
And  tbeii  again  begin  and  stop  again? 

4.  To  abuse  or  violate  grossly ;  to  mar  by 
bad  execution,  pronunciation,  representa- 
tion, Ac. ;  as,  to  murder  the  queen's  English; 
the  actor  murdered  the  part  he  liad  to  play. 
BYII.  To  assassinate,  slay,  massacre. 

Murderer  (mer'der-er),  n.  1.  A  person 
who,  in  possession  of  his  reason,  unlawfully 
kill*  a  human  being  with  premeditated 
malice.  -  -  2.  A  small  piece  ol  ordnance, 
either  ol  brass  or  iron.  These  murderers 
or  murderiug-pieces  had  chambers  put  in 
at  their  breeches,  and  were  used  in  ships, 
at  the  bulk-heads  ol  the  forecastle,  hall- 
deck,  or  steerage,  in  order  to  clear  the 
deck  upon  the  ships  being  boarded  by  an 
enemy.  They  are  now  out  ol  use.— SYS. 
Assassin,  cut-throat,  blood-shedder,  man- 
slayer. 

Murderess  (mer'der-es),  n.  A  female  who 
commits  murder. 

Murdertng-plece  t  (merMer-iug-pes),  n.  A 
small  piece  ol  ordnance.  Shak. 

And  like  a  mNrdrrinr-tutt  aims  not  at  one. 
Hut  ail  who  -.t.iiul  within  that  danfi'rous  level. 

Stan.  &  Fl. 

See  MURDERER,  -I. 
Murderment  t  (merMer-mentX  n    Murder. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  m*rdtrmtnt.  Fairfax. 

Murderous  (merWr-us),  a.  Having  mur- 
der as  a  characteristic ;  pertaining  to,  in- 
volved in,  delighting  in  murder;  as,  («) 
guilty  ol  murder.  'The  murtlermtt  king.' 
M<lt'' n  (&)  Consisting  in  murder;  done 
with  murder;  bloody.  '  Murderous rapine.' 
Prior,  (f)  Accompanied  or  marked  by  mur- 
der. '  Murderous  tyranny.'  SJiak, — 8YN. 
Bloody,  sanguinary,  blood-guilty,  blood- 
thirsty, fell,  savage,  cruel 

Murderously (inerMer-us-li), adv.  In amur- 
derotis  or  cruel  manner. 

Murdress  t  (merMres).  n.  In  ane.  fort,  a 
battlement,  with  interstices  or  loop-holes 
for  firing  through. 

Mure  t  (mur),  n.    [See  below.  ]    I.  A  wall. 

Girt  with  a  triple  murr  of  sinning  brass.    Urywocrl. 

2.  A  tax  for  repairing  walls. 
Mure  I  (mur).  r.f.    [Fr.  murer,  from  mur,  a 
wall,  from  L.  mitrux,  a  wall,  whence  also 
mn  nil  ,    To  inclose  in  walls;  to  wall;  to 
immure ;  to  close  up. 

He  took  a  muzzle  strong 
Of  surest  vron.  made  with  many  a  lincke. 
Therewith  he  inured  up  his  mouth  along.  Sfftier. 

Murenger  (mu'ren-Jer),  n.  [Fr.  murager, 
from  muragt  See  MURAGE.  As  to  the  n 
Inserted  hi  the  word  comp.  mestenger,  pas- 
tenger.]  An  officer  appointed  to  see  the 
town  walls  kept  in  proper  repair  and  to 
receive  a  certain  toll  (murage)  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Murex  (mu'reks),  n  pi.  Murexes  (mu'reks- 
ei)  or  Murices  (inu'rl-sez).  [L.,  a  murex, 
a  shell-fish  yielding  purple.]  A  genus  of 
gasteropod  molluscs  resembling  the  whelk; 
shell  spiral,  rough,  with  three  or  more  ranges 
ol  spines  simple  or  branched.  Murices  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  ol 
their  spines.  They  were  In  high  esteem  Irom 
the  earliest  ages  on  account  of  the  purple 
dye  that  some  of  them  yielded. 

Murexan  (mu-reks'an).  n.  (Probably  CjH, 
N  '  V  >  The  purpurlc  acid  of  Prout.  It  is  a 
product  of  tne  decomposition  of  miircxide. 
Its  properties  closely  resemble  those  of  ura- 
mile. 

Murexlde  (mn-rek«1d),  n.  (Probably  C»H, 
NW)  The  purptirate  of  ammonia  of  Prout 
It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  two  faces 
of  which  reflect  a  green  metallic  lustre.  The 
crystals  are  transparent,  and  by  transmitted 
light  are  ol  a  garnet-red  colour.  It  forms  a 
brownish-red  powder,  and  is  soluble  in  caus- 
tic potash  with  a  beautiful  purple  colour. 

Murgeon  (mer'jon),  n.    [I'erhaps  connected 


with  Fr.  morgue,  a  wry  or  sour  face,  mor- 
guer,  to  make  a  wry  face.]  [Scotch.]  1.  A 
wry  mouth;  a  grimace.— 2.  A  murmur;  a 
muttering  or  grumbling. 

Murlacite  (mu'ri-a-sit),  n.  [Fr.  muriacite, 
from  L.  muria,  brine.  ]  A  mineral  consisting 
of  anhydrous  sulphate  ol  lime.  Also  called 
A  nhydritt  and  Cube-spar.  1 1  occurs  crystal- 
line, fibrous,  granular,  and  compact. 

Muriate  (muri-atX  »  I  be  old  name  for 
Chloride. 

Muriate  (mu'ri-at),  r.f.  [L.  muria,  brine.] 
To  put  in  brine. 

Harly   fruits   of   some  plants  when   niuriatfd  or 
pickled  are  justly  esteemed.  hviljm. 

Muriatic  (mu-ri-afik),  o.  [L  muriaticvt, 
pickled,  or  lying  in  brine,  from  muria,  salt 
water,  brine.]  Having  the  nature  of  brine 
or  salt  water;  pertaining  to  or  obtained 
from  brine  or  sea-salt.  Muriatic  acid  I* 
now  called  II ydnchlana  Acid.  See  HYDRO- 
CHLORIC. 

Muriatiferous  (mu'ri-a-tif'er-us),  a.  [E. 
muriatic,  and  L.  fero,  to  bear,  to  bring 
forth.]  Producing  muriatic  substance*  or 
salt 

Muricalcite  (mu-ri-kal'sit),  n.  Rhomb-spar 
(which  see). 

Murlcate,  Murlcated  (mu'ri-kat,  mu'rl- 
kat-ed),  a.  [L.  rriuricatu*; 
frcm  murex,  the  point  ol  a 
rock.]  Formed  with  sharp 
points;  lull  ol  sharp  pointo 
or  prickle*;  in  IH,I.  having  the 
surface  covered  with  sharp 
points.orarmedwith  prickle*. 
Muricato-hlspid  (niu-ri-ka'- 
to-his-pid),  a.  [Mvricate  and 
hinpid.]  In  Inil.  covered  with  short,  sharp 
points  and  rigid  hairs  or  bristles. 
Muricldse  (mu-ris'i-tle),  n.  pi.  [L.  mum 
(see  MUKEX),  and  Or.  eidot,  resemblance.] 
A  family  of  carnivorous  gasteropoda,  com- 
prehending themnrexea.  See  MUREX. 
Muricinse  (mu-ri-si'ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub-family 
of  the  M uncidic.  comprehending  Uiose  spe- 
cies sometimes  called  rock-shells. 
Muriclte  ( inu'ri-sit ),  n.  Fossil  remains  ot 
the  Murex,  a  genus  ol  shells. 
Muridae  (mu'ri-de),  n.  pL  [L.  mtu,  murtt, 
a  mouse,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
sub-order  of  rodents  which  comprise*  a  great 
number  of  genera  and  species,  including  the 
different  species  of  rats  and  mice,  the  jer- 
boas, mole-rats,  lemmings,  hamsters,  &c. 
These  animals  multiply  prodigiously,  and 
are  extremely  destructive  to  vegetation  and 
agricultural  produce. 

Murlde  (niur'id),  ?i.  [L.  muria,  brine.  ]  The 

name  first  given  to  bromine,  from  Its  being 

an  ingredient  ol  sea-water. 

Murifonn  (mu'ri-form),  a.    [L.  mvnig,  a 

wall,  and  forma,  form,  like- 

Sar^jr-^fi     ness  1  In  "ot-  resembling  the 

j-i-.«,-rjr-j»     bricks  in  the  wall  of  a  house: 

•  c-«      applied  to  the  cellular  tissue 

-5."      constituting  the  medullary 

'r^r-^^S     rays  in  plants. 

•    Muiina  (mu-ri'na),  n.  pi.    A 
family  ol  rodent  quadrupeds, 

Munforai  Cells,     ot    which   the   gi'HUS    Mua    is 

the  type,  sub-order  Muride. 
It  includes  the  hamsters,  mice,  voles,  mole- 
rats,  Ac. 

Murine  (niu'rin),  a.  [L.  murinus,  from  mut, 
mum,  a  monse.  ]  Pertaining  to  a  mouse  or 
to  mice. 

Murk  (merk),  n.  [A  slightly  different  lorm 
ol  mirk  (which  see).]  Darkness.  '  In  murk 
nml  occidental  damp.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Murk  (merk).  a.     Murky;  dark. 

Murk  ( merk ).  n.  Refuse  or  husks  of  fruit 
after  the  juice  has  been  expressed;  marc. 

Murkily  (merk'i-li),  adv  In  a  murky  man- 
ner; darkly;  gloomily. 

Murkiness  (merk'i-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  murky;  darkness;  gloominess;  gloom. 
•  Murkiness  of  mind  '  Byron. 

Murky  (merk'i).o.  [From  winrKwhlch  see).] 
Dark;  obscure;  gloomy.  'The  murkiest  den.' 
Shak.  'A  murky  storm  deep  lowering  »'t  r 
our  heads.'  Additon.  '  A  inurtyold  nil •!»• 
in  the  wall.'  Coleridge. 

Murlan,  Murlln  (mnr'lan,  mnr'lin),  n.  A 
rnniul,  narrow-mouthed  basket  I  Scotch.  1 

Murmur  (mer'mer),  n.  [Fr.  mm  n<  '"•••.  <  >  Kr 
murmur,  IromL.  murmur,  amnrinur,  wbicb 
appears  to  be  a  reduplication  ol  "n  iiiiitiitm- 
syllable  mur,  seen  in  O.  murren,  D.  morren, 
Icel.  and  Sw.  murra,  Dan.  m«rrc,  tomutt.«'r, 
growl,  grumble.or  murmur.  ]  1.  A  low  sound 
continued  or  continually  repeated,  as  that 
ol  a  stream  nmning  in  a  stony  channel:  a 
low  contused  and  indistinct  sound;  a  hum. 


Kite,  far,  fat,  fall;        mi.  met,  her;       pin-;,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  ahuue;      J',  Sc.  ley. 
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'The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur 
glides/  Shak. 

Black  melancholy  sits  .  .  . 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 
Pope. 

2.  A  complaint  half  suppressed,  or  uttered 
in  a  low,  muttering  voice;  a  grumble  or 
mutter. 

Some  discontents  there  are,  some  idle  murmurs. 
Dryden. 

Murmur  (mer'mer),  v.i.  [Fr.  murtnurer,  L. 
murtnurare.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  make  a 
low  continued  noise,  like  the  hum  of  bees, 
a  stream  of  water,  rolling  waves,  or  like 
the  wind  in  a  forest.  'The  murmuring 
surge.'  Shak. 

The  forests  murmur  and  the  surges  roar.     Pofe. 

2.  To  grumble;  to  complain;  to  utter  com- 
plaints in  a  low,  half-articulated  voice;  to 
utter  sullen  discontent:  with  at  before  the 
thing  which  is  the  cause  of  discontent  ;  as, 
murmur  not  at  sickness  :   or  with  at  or 
against  before  the  active  agent  which  pro- 
duces the  evil. 

The  Jews  then  murmured  at  him.  John  vi.  41. 
The  people  murmured  against  Moses.  Ex.  xv.  22. 
Murmur  at  nothing.  If  your  ills  are  reparable  it  is 
ungrateful,  if  remediless  it  is  vain.  Cotton. 

3.  To  utter  words  indistinctly;  to  mutter. 
Murmur  (mer'mer),  v.t.     To  utter  indis- 

tinctly; to  say  in  a  low  indistinct  voice;  to 
mutter. 

I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars.      Ska*. 

Murmuration  (mer-mer-a'shon),  n.    Act  of 

murmuring;  murmur.     Sfcelton.    [Rare.] 
Murmurer  (mer'mer-er),  n.    One  who  mur- 

murs; one  who  complains  sullenly;  a  grum- 

bler. 
Murmuring  (mer'mer-  ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Mak- 

ing or  consisting  in  a  low  continued  noise. 


Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face.         Words 


th, 


2.  Uttering  complaints  in  a  low  voice  or 
sullen  manner;  grumbling;  complaining;  as, 
a  person  of  a  murmuring  disposition. 

Murmuring  (mer'mer-  ing),  n.  A  continued 
murmur;  a  low  confused  noise.  'As  when 
you  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  throng.  '  Dray- 
ton, 

Murmuringly  (mer'mer-ing-li),  adv.  With 
murmurs;  with  complaints. 

Murmurous  (mei'mer-us),  a.  1.  Exciting 
murmur  or  complaint. 

Round  bis  swoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls. 

Pope. 

2.  Attended  or  characterized  by  murmurs; 
murmuring. 

And  all  about  the  laree  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime,  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings. 
Tennyson. 

Murmurously  (mer'mer-us-li),  adv.  With 
a  low,  monotonous  sound;  with  murmurs. 

The  river,  just  escaping  from  the  weight 

Of  that  intolerable  glory,  ran 

In  acquiescent  shadow  murmwously, 

E.  B.  Browning* 

Murnival  (mur'ni-val).    See  MOURNIVAL. 

Murr  (mer),  n.  [Probably  abbrev.  from  tnur- 
ra  in.  ]  An  epizootic  disease,  having  some  re- 
semblance to  small-pox,  which  affects  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  man.  Dunglison. 

Murr  (mer),  v.i.  To  purr  as  a  cat.  Hong. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Murrain  (mur'an),  n.  [O.Fr.  morine,  mor- 
tality among  cattle;  It.  moria,  a  pestilence 
among  cattle;  from  L.  morior,  to  die.  J  A 
term  loosely  applied  to  a  variety  of  diseases 
affecting  domestic  animals,  especially  cattle; 
a  cattle  plague  or  epizootic  disease  of  any 
kind;  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  same  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease  (which  see). 

This  plague  of  murrain  continued  twenty-eight 
years  ere  it  ended,  and  was  the  first  rot  that  ever  was 
in  England.  Sto7u. 

—  Murrain  take  you,  murrain  to  you,  &c., 
plague  take  you,  plague  upon  you. 

A  murrain  on  your  monster  1  Sha£. 

Stand  back.  Jack  peasant,  with  a  murrain  toyoit, 
and  let  these  knave  footmen  do  their  duty 

Sir  IV.  Scott, 

Murrain  (mur'an),  a.  Affected  with  mur- 
rain. 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock. 
Shak. 

Murre  (mur),  n.     A  kind  of  bird;  the  razor- 

bill. 
Murrent  (mur'enX  n.     Same  as  Murrain. 

Milton. 
Murrey  (miir*i),  a.    [O.Fr.  moree,  a  dark-red 

colour,  from  L.  morum,  a.  mulberry.]    1.  Of 

a  dark-red  colour. 
Leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murrey  or  red- 

dish, Bacon. 


2.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
colours  or  tinctures  employed  in  blazonry. 
It  is  reckoned  a  dishonourable  colour,  and 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  English  coats  of 
arms.  Called  also  Sanguine. 

Murrhine  (mur'in),  a.  [L.  murrhinutt,  f rom 
murrha,  a  material,  supposed  to  be  fluor- 
spar, of  which  costly  vessels  were  made.] 
An  epithet  given  to  a  delicate  kind  of  ware, 
made  of  fluor-spar  or  fluoride  of  calcium, 
brought  from  the  East,  Pliny  says  from  Car- 
mania,  now  Kerman,  in  Persia.  Vases  of 
this  ware  were  used  in  Rome  as  wine-cups, 
and  were  believed  to  have  the  quality  of 
breaking  if  poison  were  mixed  with  the 
liquor  they  contained.  Called  alsoMyrrhine, 
Myrrhite. 

Murrion  (murl-on),  n.  A  morion  (which 
see). 

Murry  (murl),  n.  A  popular  name  of  the 
Munena  (Murcena  helena). 

Murther  (mer'THer).    See  MURDER. 

Murza  (mer'za),  n.  The  hereditary  nobility 
among  the  Tatars.  [The  word  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Persian  inirza,  though 
of  the  same  origin,] 

Mus  (mus),  ?i.  [L.]  A  genus  of  rodent  ani- 
mals, including  the  rats  and  mice. 

Musa  (mu'sa),  n.  [From  tnauz,  the  Egyptian 
name.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
nat.  order  Musacete.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  banana  and  plantain.  See  MVSACEA. 

Musaceze  (mu-sa'se-e),  ii.pl.  A  nat.  order  of 
endogens,  of  which  the  important  genus 
Musa  is  the  type.  They  are  beautiful,  often 
gigantic  herbaceous  plants, with  large  bracts 
or  spathes  which  are  usually  coloured  of 
some  gay  tint,  having  irregular  unisexual 
flowers,  a  six-parted  perianth,  six  stamens, 
and  two-celled  anthers.  They  are  natives 
of  warm  and  tropical  regions.  They  are 
most  valuable  plants  both  for  the  abundance 
of  nutritive  food  afforded  by  their  fruit,  and 
for  the  many  domestic  purposes  to  which 
the  gigantic  leaves  of  some  species  are  ap- 
plied, as  the  thatching  of  Indian  cottages, 
making  cloth,  baskets,  Ac.  The  fruit  of  the 
M.  sapientum  or  banana  is  eaten  to  a  pro- 
digious extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone,  as  also  is  that  of  M.  paradisaica 
or  plantain.  The  musas  are  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  pervading  their 
leaf-stalks,  which  is  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed for  weaving  purposes,  paper-making, 
&c.  Manilla  hemp  is  yielded  by  M.  textilis. 
See  BANANA. 

Musaceous  (mu-sa'shus),  a.  In  bot.  of  or 
relating  to  the  Musacese. 

Musal(mu'zal),  a.  Eclating  to  the  Muses 
or  poetry;  poetical.  Eclec.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Musalchee  fnms-al'ohft),  n.  The  Hindu 
name  for  a  torch-bearer.  '  Musalchees,  or 
torch-bearers,  who  ran  by  the  side  of  the 
palkees.'  W.  II.  Russell. 

Musaph  (mus-af),  n.  The  name  given  by 
the  Turks  to  the  book  containing  their  law. 

Musart  (muz'ar),  n.  An  itinerant  musician 
who  played  on  the  musette;  a  bagpiper. 

Musardt  (mu'sard),  n.  [Fr.  See  MUSE.] 
A  dreamer;  one  who  is  apt  to  be  absent  iu 
mind. 

Musca  (mus'ka),  n.  [L.,  a  fly.]  1.  A  Linnean 
genus  of  dipterous  insects,  including  the 
flies.  It  is  now  expanded  into  a  family  (Mus- 
cidse).— 2.  A  modern  southern  constellation, 
situated  between  the  Southern  Cross  and 
the  south  pole.  It  consists  of  six  stars. 

Muscadel,  Muscadine  (mus'ka-del,  mus'- 
ka-din),  n.  [Fr.  moscatelle,  from  L.L.  mus- 
catus,  smelling  like  musk.  See  MUSK.  ] 

1.  The  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  sweet 
and  strong  Italian  and  French  wines,  whe- 
ther wliite  or  red. 

He  calls  for  wine  .  .  .  quaff  d  off  the  muscadtl, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face.      Shaft. 

2.  The  grapes  which  produce  these  wines.— 

3.  A  fragrant  and  delicious  pear. 
Muscae  VOlitantes(mus'se  vo-li-tan'tez),  n. 

pi.  [L.,  lit.  floating  flies.]  In  pathol.  the 
name  given  to  ocular  spectra  which  appear 
like  motes  or  small  bodies  floating  before 
the  eye.  One  class  of  these  specks  are  a 
common  precursor  of  amaurosis;  but  an- 
other class  are  quite  harmless. 

Muscales  (mus-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  In  bot.  an 
alliance  of  acrogens  divided  into  Hepaticse 
and  Musci  (which  see). 

Muscardine  (mus'kar-dm),  n.  l.  A  fungus 
(Botrytix  bassiana)  the  cause  of  a  very  de- 
structive disease  in  silkworms.— 2.  The  dis- 
ease produced  by  Botrytis  bassiana. 

Muscarl  (mus-ka'ri),  n.  [From  their  musky 
smell.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Lili- 
acete,  with  narrow  leaves  and  globular  heads 


of  small,  often  dark  blue  flowers.  M.  race- 
mosum  is  the  grape-hyacinth,  a  native  of 
Britain. 

Muscariform  (mus-kar'i-form),  a.  [L.  mus- 
carium,  a  fly-brush,  and  forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  brush;  brush  -  shaped. 
In  bot.  furnished  with  long  hairs  towards 
one  end  of  a  slender  body,  as  the  style  and 
stigma  of  many  composites. 
Muscat,  Muscatel  (mus'kat,  musTca-tel),  n. 
Same  as  Aluxcadel. 

Muschelkalk  (mush'el-kalk),7i.  [G.  muschel, 
shell,  and  kalk,  lime  or  chalk.]  A  compact 
hard  limestone,  of  a  grayish  colour,  found 
in  Germany.  It  is  interposed  between  the 
Bunter  sandstone,  on  which  it  rests,  and 
the  Keuper  variegated  marls,  which  lie  over 
it  and  with  which  at  the  junction  it  alter- 
nates, forming  the  middle  member  of  the 
triassic  system  as  it  occurs  in  Germany.  It 
abounds  in  organic  remains,  its  chief  fossils 
being  the  lily  encrinite,  ammonite,  and 
terebratula. 
Muschetor,  Muschetour  (mus'che-tor, 

mus'che-tor),  n.     [  O.  Fr. 

mouscheture,  Mod.  Fr. 
moucketure,  from  O.Fr. 
mouscketer,  to  spot,  from 
mousche  ( Modern  Fr. 
mouche),  a  fly,  a  spot, 
from  L.  musca,  a  fly.]  In 
her.  one  of  those  black 
spots,  resembling  the 
end  of  the  ermine's  tail, 
which  are  painted  with- 


Muschetors. 


out  the  three  specks  over  them  used  in  de- 
picting ermine. 

Musci  (musl),  n.  pi.  [L.  musctts,  moss.]  The 
mosses;  a  group  of  cryptogamic  or  flowerless 
plants  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  great 
interest  on  account  of  their  very  singular 
structure.  They  are  in  all  cases  of  small  size, 
never  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  height,  but 
having  a  distinct  axis  of  vegetation,  or  stem 
covered  with  leaves;  and  are  propagated  by 
means  of  reproductive  apparatus  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature.  They  are  formed  entirely  of  cell- 
ular tissue,  which  in  the  stem  is  lengthened 
into  tubes.  Their  reproductive  organs  are 
of  two  kinds  —  axillar,  cylindrical,  or  fusi- 
form bodies,  containing  minute  roundish 
particles;  and  thecte  or  capsules,  supported 
upon  a  stalk  or  seta,  covered  with  a  calyp- 
tra, closed  by  an  operculum  or  lid,  within 
which  is  a  peristome,  composed  of  slender 


a,  Pistillidia  —  supposed  female  organs.  A,  An- 
theridia — supposed  male  organs,  f.  Seta  or  stalk. 
rf.Theca,  urn  or  capsule  (the  swollen  part  underneath 
is  the  apophysis).  e,  Operculum.  f,  Peristome. 
jp,  Peristome  single,  that  is,  with  one  row  of  teeth. 
ft,  Peristome  double,  that  is,  witli  an  outer  and  inner 
row  of  teeth,  i.  Calyptra.  i  k,  Calyptra  dimidiate. 
i  I,  Calyptra  mitriform. 

processes  named  teeth,  and  having  a  central 
axis  or  columella,  the  space  between  which 
and  the  walls  of  the  theca  is  filled  with 
minute  sporules.  Mosses  are  found  in  cool, 
airy,  and  moist  situations,  in  woods,  upon 
the  trunks  of  trees,  on  old  walls,  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  &c.  The  genera  of  mosses, 
which  are  numerous,  are  principally  char- 
acterized by  peculiarities  in  the  peristome, 
or  by  modifications  of  the  calyptra,  and  of 
the  position  of  the  urn,  or  hollow  in  which 
the  spores  are  lodged. 

Muscicapa  ( mus-ik'a-pa),  n.  [L.  musca,  a 
fly,  and  capio,  to  take.]  A  genus  of  birds, 
containing  the  flycatchers  proper.  See  FLY- 
CATCHER. 

Muscicapidse  (mus-i-kap'i-de),n.pZ.  rjfificci- 
capa( which  see),andGm'dos,  resemblance.] 
The  flycatchers,  a  family  of  insectivorous 


ch,  cftain;      £h,  Sc.  loc/t; 
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i,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thm; 


w,  wig;    wh,  teMg;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY 
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bir.ls,  so  named  from  their  mode  of  taking 
their  prey.  See  FLTCATCHKR. 
MusddJB  (mui'i-dc),  n.  pi  [L.  musca,  a  fly. 
ami  Gr.  eidoi,  resemblance.)  A  family  of 
dipterous  Insects,  distinguished  by  having  a 
proboscis  distinct,  short,  thick,  membran- 
aceous,  terminated  by  two  large  labial  lobes, 
nnd  entirely  retractile  within  the  oral  cavity. 
The  antenna;  are  Inarticulate  Tile  body 
is  short  and  robust ;  the  legs  and  wings  are 
of  moderate  length,  and  the  nerves  extend 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  wings. 
The  Insects  of  this  family  were  for  the  most 
part  included  In  the  genus  Musca.  Linn.,  by 
the  older  authors.  The  common  house-fly 
(.If.  domestica)  is  a  familiar  example  of  this 
family. 

Musclformes  (mus-l-for'mez),  n.  pi.  [L. 
mute  a,  a  fly,  and  forma,  form.  J  The  name 
of  a  tribe  of  dipterous  Insects  of  the  family 
TipulldB  (crane  flies),  having  a  stout  body 
and  short  legs,  resembling  the  common 
•i.i  - 

MuscinesB  (mus-sln'd-e),  n.  pi  Same  as 
JntMOMS. 

Musette  (mus'itX  n.  A  fossil  plant  of  the 
moss  family.  Such  have  only  been  found 
In  amber  and  certain  fresh-water  tertiary 
strata.  Page. 

Muscle  (musl).  n.  [Fr.  muscle,  Pr.  muscle, 
moscle,  from  L.  inusrulns.  a  little  mouse,  a 
shell-nsh,  a  muscle,  dim.  of  wu«,  a  mouse- 
probably  from  the  appearance  under  the 
skin.  Comp.  G.  maus,  mouse,  and  muscle; 
Corn. logoden/cr(M. mouse  of  leg),calf  of  the 
leg ;  Fr.  tourit,  a  mouse,  and  formerly  the 
brawn  of  the  arm.  ]  1.  A  portion  of  an  animal 
body,  serving  as  an  instrument  of  motion, 
and  consisting  of  fibres  or  bundles  of  fibres, 
susceptible  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  in- 
closed in  a  thin  cellular  membrane.  Muscles 
are  composed  of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres, 
occasionally  intermixed,  but  the  tendinous 
fibres  generally  prevail  at  the  extremities 
of  the  muscle,  and  the  fleshy  ones  in  the 
lielly  or  middle  part  of  It  When  the  fibres 
of  a  muscle  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other 
it  is  called  a  simple  or  rectilinear  muscle; 
when  they  Intersect  and  cross  each  other 
they  are  called  compound.  When  muscles 
act  In  opposition  to  each  other  they  are 
termed  antagonist;  when  they  concur  In  the 
same  action  they  are  called  congenerous 
The  muscles  are  also  divided  Into  the  volun- 
tary and  the  involuntary  muscles,  the  for- 
mer being  those  whose  movements  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  will,  the  latter  those  beyond 
this  control,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  the  bladder,  Ac.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  found 
that  the  fibres  of  the  former  (ns  also  those 
of  the  heart)  are  marked  by  minute  trans- 
verse bars  or  stripes,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  not  so  marked ;  hence  also  the 
classification  into  striped  and  unstriped 
muscles.  See  also  XluscULAR  -  Hollow 
muscles,  the  heart,  intestines,  urinary  blad- 
der, Ac.-  2.  A  bivalvular  shell-fish  of  the 
genus  Mytilus.  See  MUSSEL. 
Muscle-band,  Muscle-bind  (mnsl-banJ, 
mus  1-blnd),  n.  See  MUSSEL-BAND 
Muscled  (mus-ld),  a.  Furnished  with  mus- 
cles; as.  a  strong-rntuefcd  man 
Muscling  (mus'ling).  n.  Exhibit  on  or  re- 
presentation  of  the  muscles 

A  good  piece,  the  painters  say.  must  have  food 
mnieti-if.  as  well  as  colouring  and  drapery 

Muscold  (muslcoid),  a  [L.  mutm",  m'oss, 
and  Or.  eidot,  resemblance.  ]  In  hot  moss- 
like;  resembling  mom. 

Muscold  (mus'koid),  n.  One  of  the  mosses; 
a  moss-like  plant 

Muscology  (mus-kol'o-jl),  n.  [L  miucui,  a 
moss,  and  Gr  logos,  a  discourse  ]  In  bot 
that  part  of  botany  which  investigates 
mosses;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  mosses. 

Miuooslty  (mus-kos'I-ti).  n.  [L,  mutcosut, 
full  of  moss,  from  muscus.  moss.]  Mossiness 

Muscovado  (_mus  k6  vi'dd  I  n.  or  o.  [Sp. 
matcabado.  compounded  of  mat,  more  and 
acabado,  ended,  finished,  signifying  further 
advanced  In  the  process  than  when  In  syrup 
or  imperfectly  finished;  from  arabar,  to  nn- 
h-a,  to,  and  cabo.  head,  like  Fr.  achever,  to 
achlerej  Unrefined  sugar;  the  raw  material 

from    Which    loaf    ail,!     !».....    . 


sugar;     e  raw  ma 

rom  which  loaf  and  lump  sugar  are  pro- 
btained 


an      ump  sugar  ar 

cured  by  refining.  Muscovado  is  obtained 
from  the  Jnlce  of  the  sugarcane  by  evapor- 
•jlonand  draining  off  the  liquid  part  called 

v")-  *     1  A  native  of 
Ru"ta- 


Muscovy -duck  (musTio-vi-duk),  n.  The 
musk-duck  (which  see). 

Muscovy  -  glass  (mus'k6-vl-glas),  n.  Mus- 
covite, a  variety  of  mica  brought  from  east- 
ern Russia. 

She  were  an  excellent   lady,  but  that   her  face 
peeled  off  like  museovy.flass.  Marston. 

Muscular ( mus'ku-ler ),  a     [From  muscle] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  consisting 
of   muscles ;  as,  muscular  fibre  or  tissue, 
that  species  of  tissue  which  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  muscles.     The  fibres  which  com- 
pose the  body  of  a  muscle  appear  under 
two  forms— the  striated  or  striped,  and  the 
non-striated  or   unstriped.     See  MUSCLE. 
—  Muscular  impressions,  the  marks  or  in- 
dentations   In    certain    molluscous   shells 
which  indicate  the  insertion  of  the  muscles 
by  which  the  animals  are  attached  to  them. 

2.  Performed  by  or  dependent  on  muscles ; 
as,  muscular  motion,   which    is  of   three 
kinds— voluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
The  voluntary  motions  of  the  muscles  are 
such  as  proceed  from  an  immediate  exer- 
tion of  the  will,  as  in  raising  or  depress- 
ing the  arm,  bending  the  knee,  moving  the 
tongue,  Ac.     The  involuntary  motions  are 
those  which  are  performed  by  organs  with- 
out any  attention  of  the  mind,  as  the  con- 
traction and  dilation  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
veins,  absorbents,  stomach,  Intestines,  Ac. 
The  mixed  motions  are  those  which  are  in 
part  under  the  control  of  the  will,  but  which 
ordinarily  act  without  our  being  conscious 
of  their  acting,  as  in  the  muscles  of  respir- 
ation and  the  diaphragm.— 3   Having  well- 
developed  muscles ;  strong ;  brawny. 

My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Hercules; 
So  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast. 

Hence— 4.  Applied  to  the  mind,  character- 
ized by  strength  or  vigour. 

No  mind   becomes  muscular  without   rude  and 
early  exercises.  Lorii  I ytton. 

—Muscular  Christianity,  a  phrase  first  used 
by  Charles  Kingsley  to  denote  a  healthy, 
robust,  and  cheerful  religion,  one  that  leads 
a  person  to  take  an  active  part  in  life,  und 
does  not  frown  upon  harmless  enjoyments. 
as  opposed  to  a  religion  which  is  more  con- 
templative, and  neglects  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  present  life.  Hence  also  the  term 
Muscular  Christian. 

Muscularity  (mus-ku-lar'i.tl),  n.  The  state 
of  being  muscular. 

Muscularly  (mus'ku-ler-li),  adv.  In  a  mus- 
cular manner;  strongly. 

Musculine  (mus'ku-lin),  n.  An  immediate 
principle  of  animal  muscle;  syntouin  (which 
see). 

MniCllllte(mus'ku.m).ii  A  petrified  muscle 
or  shell. 

Musculo  -  cutaneous  (musTiu-16-ku-ta'ne-  j 
us),  a.     In  anal,  pertaining  to  or  connected  | 
with  the  muscles  and  skin:  said  specifically 
of  certain  nerves. 

Musculoslty  (mus-ku-los'l-ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  musculous;  muscularity 

Musculo-sptral  (musT<u.l6  spi-ral),  a.  In 
anal,  applied  to  a  nerve  constituting  the 
largest  branch  of  the  lirachial  plexus.  Called 
also  the  Radial  Xerve. 

Musculous  (mus'ku-lus),  a.  [L.  mtiteulonu. 
See  MUSCLE  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  muscle  or 
muscles.  — 2.  Full  of  muscles;  hence,  strong; 
brawny.  [Obsolete  or  obsolescent] 

They  are  mustutous  and  strong  beyond  what  their 
sure  gives  reason  for  expecting.  Johnson. 

Muse  (muz),  n.  [L.  musa,  from  Gr.  mouca, 
a  muse,  a  fern.  part.  pres.  of  a  verb  meaning 
to  invent,  think,  Ac.  Music,  museum  mosaic 
are  from  this  word  ]  1.  In  the  Greek  myth 
oneofthedaujfhtersof  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne, 
who  were,  according  to  the  earliest  writers, 
the  Inspiring  goddesses  of  song,  and  accord- 
ing to  later  Ideas  divinities  presiding  over 
the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  and  over  the 
sciences  and  arts.  Their  original  number  < 
appears  to  have  been  three,  but  afterwards 
they  are  always  spoken  of  as  nine  in  num- 
ber, viz.— Clio,  the  muse  of  history;  Euterpt, 
the  muse  of  lyric  poetry;  Thalia,  the  muse 
of  comedy,  and  of  merry  or  Idyllic  poetry  • 
Melpomene,  the  muse  of  tragedy ;  Terpsi- 
chore, the  muse  of  choral  dance  and  song  • 
Erato,  the  muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mim- 
icry; Polymnia  or  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of 
e  sublime  hymn ;  Urania,  the  muse  of 
astronomy;  and  Calliopi,  the  muse  of  epic 
poetry.  By  modern  poets  muse  is  often 
used asasort  of  conventional termfor inspir- 
ing goddess,  without  special  reference  to 
the  muses  of  classical  literature. 

<vS%  c"""n«"<1»:  your  aid.  O  Muses,  bring. 
What  Muse  for  Cranvllle  can  refuse  to  sing!     Fofe 


Fate,  Or,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pliw,  pin;     note,  not,  more; 


Hence—  2.  A  particular  power  and  practice 
of  poetry. 

How  can  my  Mute  want  subject  to  Invent. 
While  thou  dost  breathe  T  Shalt. 

S.  A  writer  of  poetry;  a  hard.     [Rare.] 

So  may  some  gentle  muse, 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  um; 

And.  as  he  passes,  turn 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

Muse  (muzX  v.i  pret.  &  pp.  muted;  i"pr. 
muting.  [Fr.  muter,  to  muse,  to  dawdle 
to  loiter,  from  O.H.G.  muoia,  leisure,  idle- 
ness, O.H.G.  muozon,  to  be  idle,  G.  tmate 
Inactivity,  leisure.  From  this  comes  aniline 
with  prefix  o.  ]  1.  To  ponder;  to  think  closely' 
to  study  in  silence. 

He  mused  upon  some  dangerous  plot 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
I  ntuse  on  the  works  of  thy  hands.     Ps.  cxliiL  5. 

2.  To  be  absent  In  mind  ;  to  be  so  occupied 
in  thought  or  contemplation  as  not  to  ob- 
serve passing  scenes  or  things  present. 

You  suddenly  arose  and  walked  about, 

AfnsiHf  and  sighing  with  your  anus  across.     5Aa*. 

S.t  To  wonder;  to  be  amazed.  'Do  not 
muse  at  me.'  Shak.—  4.t  To  gaze.  'Him 
that  in  the  water  museth.'  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose.  —  SVN.  To  meditate,  contemplate,  ru- 
minate, ponder,  reflect. 
Muse(muz),i).(.  l.Tothinkon;tomeditateon. 

Come,  then,  expressive  silence  1  must  his  praise. 
Thomson. 

2.  t  To  wonder  at. 

I  cannot  too  much  tnnse 
Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound.   Sttat. 

Muse  (muz),  n.  1.  Deep  thought;  absence 
of  mind;  abstraction. 

He  was  fill'd 

With  admiration  and  deep  muse  to  hear 
Of  tilings  so  high  and  slntnge.  Milton. 

2.t  Surprise;  wonderment. 
Muse  t  (muz).  «.  [O.  Fr.  muste,  a  little  hole 
or  coper  to  hide  things  in,  whence  mvsser, 
to  hide.]  1.  The  opening  in  a  fence  or 
thicket  through  which  a  hare  or  other  beast 
of  sport  is  accustomed  to  pass.  Called  also 
Muset  and  Miuit.  •  Watch  the  wild  mute  of 
a  boar.'  Chapman. 

'Tis  as  hard  to  find  a  hare  without  a  tnttsen*  a 
woman  without  a  scuse.  Greetie. 

2.  A  loop-hole;  a  means  of  escape.  'Enter 
your  imtse  quick.'  Dean.  <4-  Fl. 

For  these  words  still  left  a  muse  for  the  people  to 
"cape.  N.  Kitrou. 

Mused  (muzd),  a.     Overcome  with  Uquor; 

bemused  ;  muzzy.     Tennyson. 
Museful  (muz'ful),  a.    Thinking  deeply  or 

closely;  thoughtful.     Dryden. 
Musefully  (muz'ful-li),  adv.    In  a  museful 

manner;  thoughtfully. 
Museless  (muz'les),  a.  Without  a  muse;  dis- 

regarding the  power  of  poetry. 

AfuselessanA  unbookish  they  were.mindine  nothing 
but  tl.e  feats  of  war.  Milton. 

Museographlst  (mfi.zc-og'ra-flst),  n,  [Gr. 
tnousewn,  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and 
graphs,  to  write.  ]  One  who  describes  or 
classifies  the  objects  in  a  museum. 
Muser  (muz'er),  n.  One  who  muses;  one 
lost  in  thought;  one  apt  to  be  absent  in 
mind.  t 

Muse-rid  (muz'rld),  a.  Possessed  or  actu- 
ated by  poetical  enthusiasm.  'No  meagre, 
muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin.'  Pope. 
Muset  (mu'zet),  n.  [O.Fr.  mussette,  dim.  of 
inusee,  a  muset  or  muse.)  An  opening  in  a 
hedge  or  other  fence;  a  muse. 
Musette  (mu-zet'X  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  O.Fr. 
mute,  a  pipe.]  1.  A  small  bagpipe  formerly 
much  used.-  2.  The  name  of  a  melody,  of  a 
soft  and  sweet  character,  written  in  imita- 
tion of  the  bagpipe  tunes.  —  3.  A  name 
given  to  dance  tunes  and  dances  in  the 
measure  of  musette  melodies.  —4.  A  reeil 
stop  on  an  organ. 

Museum  (mu-ze'um),  n.  [L  ,  from  Gr.  wioti- 
seion,  a  place  for  the  Muses  or  for  study. 
from  mousa,  a  muse.  (See  MUSE.)  A  hill  in 
ancient  Athens,  opposite  the  Acropolis,  was 
called  the  Museum,  because  a  temple  loni: 
stood  there  dedicated  to  the  Muses.]  A 
building  or  apartment  appropriated  as  a 
repository  of  things  that  have  an  immediate 
relation  to  literature,  art,  or  science;  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities;  a  collection  of  ob- 
jects in  natural  history.  Of  the  museums  of 
Uritain  the  British  Museum  is  the  greatest; 
that  of  Oxford,  founded  In  1079,  is  the  oldest. 
Museums  Illustrative  of  the  Industrial  arts, 
though  of  recent  origin,  are  of  giv.it  import- 
ance. Foremost  among  institutions  of  this 
kind  in  Britain  may  be  instanced  tin-  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  the  Museum  of 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  ley. 
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Science  and  Art  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  Con- 
tinent galleries  of  pictures  are  considered  as 
within  the  meaning  of  the  general  term 
museum. 

Mush  (mush),  n.  [O.  mus,  pap.]  The  meal  of 
maize  boiled  in  water.  [American.] 

Mush  (mush),  v.t.  and  t.  To  nick  or  notch 
dress  fabrics  round  the  edges  with  a  stamp, 
for  ornament. 

Mushroom  (mush'rom),  n.  [Fr.  mous- 
seron,  the  white  mushroom,  from  mousse, 
moss.  See  Moss.  ]  1.  The  common  name  of 
numerous  cryptogamic  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  of  Fungi.  Some  of  them  are  edible, 
others  poisonous.  The  species  of  mushroom 
usually  cultivated  is  the  Agaricus  campes- 
tris,  or  eatable  agaric,  well  known  for  its 
excellence  as  an  ingredient  in  sauces.  Mush- 
rooms are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  usually  of  very  rapid  growth.  In  some 
cases  they  form  a  staple  article  of  food.  In 
Tierra  del  Fuego  the  natives  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  a  mushroom,  Cyttaria  Darwinii; 
and  in  Australia  many  species  of  Boletus  are 
used  by  the  natives,  and  the  Mylitta  aus- 
tralis  is  commonly  called  native  bread. — 
Mushroom  spawn,  a  term  applied  to  the  sub- 
stance in  which  the  reproductive  mycelium 
of  the  mushroom  is  embodied.— 2.  An  up- 
start ;  one  that  rises  suddenly  from  a  low 
condition  in  life. 

Such  as  are  upstarts  in  state  they  call  in  reproach 
mushrooms.  Bacon. 

Mushroom  (mush'rom),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
mushrooms;  made  of  mushrooms.— 2.  Re- 
sembling mushrooms  in  rapidity  of  growth ; 
ephemeral ;  of  a  transitory  nature. 

Here  clearly  was  some  mushroom  usurper  who 
had  bought  out  the  sold  simple  hospitable  family. 
Lord  I.ytton. 

Mushroom-anchor  (mush'rom  ang"ker),  n. 
An  anchor  with  a  central  shank  and  mush- 
room-shaped head,  which  grasps  the  soil 
however  it  may  happen  to  fall. 

Mushroom-catsup,  Mushroom-ketchup 
(mush'rom-kat-sup,  mush'rbm-kech-up),  n. 
A  sauce  for  meats,  *c. ,  consisting  of  the  juice 
of  mushrooms  salted  and  flavoured  with 
spices. 

Mushroom-headed  (mush'rom-hed-ed),  a. 
Having  a  head  like  a  mushroom. 

Mushroom -spawn  (mush'rom-span),  n. 
See  under  MUSHROOM. 

Mushroom-stone  (mush'rbm-ston),  n.  A 
fossil  or  stone  that  resembles  a  mush- 
room. 'Fifteen  mushroom -stones  of  the 
same  shape.'  Woodward. 

Mushroom-sugar  (mush'rbm-shu-ger),  n. 
Mannite  (which  see). 

Music  (mu'zik),  n.  [Fr.  musique,  L.  nmsica, 
from  Gr.  mousike  (techne,  art,  understood), 
music,  art,  culture.  See  MUSE,  n.]  1.  Any 
succession  of  sounds  so  modulated  as  to 
please  the  ear,  or  any  combination  of  si- 
multaneous sounds  in  harmony;  meloxly  or 
harmony. —2.  The  science  of  harmonica! 
sounds,  which  treats  of  the  principles  of 
harmony,  or  the  properties,  dependencies, 
and  relations  of  sounds  to  each  other. — 

3.  The  art  of  producing  melody  or  harmony; 
the  production  of  sounds  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

4.  The  written  or  printed  score  of  a  compo- 
sition.—5. t  A  band  of  musicians.     Shak.— 
Chamber  music,  vocal  or  instrumental  com- 
positions suitable  for  performance  in  a  cham- 
ber, as  opposed  to  a  concert-room.— Maijic 
music,  a  game  in  which  usually  some  ar- 
ticle is  hidden,  and  one  of  the  company  who 
does  not  know  where  it  has  been  hid  endea- 
vours to  discover  it,  being  partly  guided  by 
the  music  of  some  instrument  which  is  played 
fast  as  he  approaches  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment and  more  slowly  as  he  recedes  from 
it. 

A  pleasant  game  she  thought ;  she  liked  it  more 
Than  magic  music,  forfeits,  all  the  rest.    Tennyson. 

—Music  of  the  spheres.  See  Harmony  of  the 
spheres  under  HARMONY. 

Musical  (mu'zik-al),  a.  1.  Belonging  to 
music ;  as,  musical  proportion ;  a  musical 
instrument— 2.  Producing  music  or  agree- 
able sounds;  melodious;  harmonious;  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear ;  as,  a  musical  voice ;  musical 
sounds.  'As  sweet  and  musical  as  bright 
Apollo's  lute.'  Shak.— Musical  glasses.  See 
HARMONICA,  I.— Musical  scale.  See  SCALE. 

Musical-box  (mu'zik-al-boks).  n.  A  small 
instrument,  having  a  toothed  barrel  operat- 
ing on  vibrating  tongues,  which  plays  one  or 
more  tunes  on  being  wound  up. 

Musical-clock  (mu'zik-al-klok),  n.  A 
<-louk  which  plays  tunes  at  certain  fixed 
times.  Simnwnds. 


Musically  (mu'zik-al-li),  ado.  In  a  musical 
manner ;  with  sweet  sounds. 

Musicalness(mu'zik-al-nes), n.  Thequality 
of  being  musical. 

Music-book  (mu'zik-buk),  n.  A  book  con- 
taining tunes  or  songs  for  the  voice  or  for 
instruments. 

Music-drawing  (mu'zik-drs-ing),  a.  Pro- 
ducing music  by  being  drawn  across  an 
instrument.  'The  music -drawing  bow.' 
Cowper. 

Music-folio  (mu'zik-fo-li-o),  n.  A  case  for 
holding  loose  music ;  a  music  wrapper. 

Musician  (mu-zi'shan),  n.  A  person  skilled 
in  the  science  of  music,  or  one  that  sings  or 
performs  on  instruments  of  music  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  art. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung. 
Drydtn. 

Music-loft  (mu'zik-loft),  n.  A  gallery  or 
balcony  for  musicians. 

Music-master  (mu'zik-mas-ter),  n.  One 
who  teaches  music. 

Musicomania  (mu'zik-6-ma-ni-a),  n.  In 
pathol.  a  variety  of  monomania  in  which 
the  passion  for  music  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  derange  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Dunglison.  Called  also  Musomania. 

Music-paper  (mu'zik-pa-per),  n.  Paper 
ruled  with  lines  for  copying  music  on. 

Music-recorder(mu'zik-re-kord-er),  n.  The 
name  given  to  several  devices  for  recording 
music  as  it  is  played  on  any  sort  of  keyed 
instrument,  as  the  organ  or  pianoforte. 
Mr.  Fenby's  recorder,  named  by  him  a 
phonograph,  does  this  by  attaching  a  stud 
to  the  under  side  of  each  key.  When  the 
key  is  pressed  down  the  stud  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  spring,  which  in  turn  sets  in 
action  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  which 
causes  a  tracer  to  press  against  a  fillet  of 
chemically -prepared  paper  moving  at  a 
uniform  rate.  The  arrangement  is  such  as 
to  denote  the  length  and  character  of  the 
notes.  Abb£  Moigno's  phonautograph  re- 
cords notes  by  means  of  a  pencil  attached 
to  a  kind  of  spheroidal  drum,  which  vibrates 
when  anymusical  notes  are  sounded,  whether 
by  the  mouth  or  by  an  instrument. 

Music-shell  (mu'zik-shel),  n.  The  common 
name  of  a  shell-fish  of  the  genus  Murex, 
remarkable  for  its  variegations,  which  con- 
sist of  several  series  of  spots  placed  in  rows 
of  lines  like  the  notes  of  music. 

Music-smith(mu'zik-smith), n.  A  workman 
who  makes  the  metal  parts  of  pianofortes,  <&c. 
Sitnmonds. 

Music-stand  (mu'zik -stand),  n.  A  light 
frame  for  placing  music  on  while  being 
played ;  also,  a  case  for  music-books. 

Music-stool  (mu'zik-stbl),  n.  A  stool  for 
one  who  performs  on  a  piano  or  similar 
instrument,  having  a  revolving  seat  adjust- 
able as  to  height  by  means  of  a  screw. 

Music-type  (mu'zik-tip),  n.  The  symbols 
of  musical  notes  cast  for  printing  from. 

Musimon(mus'i-mon),  ».    Same  as  Moufflon. 

Musing  (muz'ing),  a.  Meditative ;  preoccu- 
pied ;  absent-minded.  '  With  even  step  and 
musing  gait. '  Milton. 

Musing(muz'ing),n.  Meditation;contempla- 
tion ;  absent-mindedness. 

Musingly  (muz'iug-li),  ado.  In  a  musing 
way. 

Musit  (mus'it),  n.  A  muse  or  opening  in  a 
fence. 

Musivet  (mu'ziv),  n.    Mosaic  work. 

Musk  (musk),  n.  [Fr.  mtac,  It.  and  Sp. 
tnusco,  from  L.  muscus,  musk ;  Ar.  mosk, 
misk,  from  Per.  mosk,  musk ;  allied  to  Skr. 
mushka,  a  testicle.]  1.  A  substance  ob- 
tained from  a  cyst  or  bag  near  the  navel  of 
the  musk-deer  (Moschus  moschiferus).  It  is 
originally  a  viscid  fluid,  but  dries  into  a 
brown  pulverulent  substance  of  a  strong, 
peculiar,  and  highly  diffusible  odour.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  a  perfume.  An  artificial 
musk  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  oil  of  amber. — 2.  A  musky  smell; 
an  aromatic  smell;  a  perfume. 

The  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown.  Tennyson. 

3.  See  MUSK-DEER.  —  4.  In  bot  a  popular 
name  for  Mimulus  moschatus,  also  for  Ero- 
dium  moschatum,  or  musky  heron's-bill. 

Musk  (musk),  v.t.     To  perfume  with  musk. 

Muskallonge  (mus'kal-lonj),  n.  [Ameri- 
can Indian.]  A  large  variety  of  pike  found 
in  the  lakes  of  North  America  and  in  some 
of  its  rivers.  Written  also  Maskallonge,  Mas- 
kinonge,  and  Muskelunjeh. 

Muskat  (mus'kat),  n.  [Fr.  muscat,  from 
L.L.  muscatus,  smelling  of  musk.  See  MUSK.] 


A  kind  of  grape,  and  the  wine  made  from  it. 
See  MUSOAUEL. 

Musk-bag  (musk'bag),  n.  I.  A  bag  or  vessel 
containing  musk. —2.  The  cyst  containing 
musk  in  a  musk-deer. 

Musk-ball  (musk'bal),  n.  A  ball  for  the 
toilet,  containing  musk.  Nares. 

Musk-beaver  (musk'be-ver),  n.  Same  as 
Musk-rat. 

Musk-beetle  (muskTje-tl),  n.  The  Calli- 
chroma  or  Aromia,  moschata  (the  Cerambyx 
moschatus  of  Linn.).  See  CALLICHROMA. 

Musk-cake  (musk'kak),  n.  Musk,  rose 
leaves,  and  other  ingredients  made  into  a 
cake.  Xares. 

Musk-cavy  (muskTsa-vi),  n.  A  West  Indian 
rodent  mammal  of  the  genus  Capromys, 
family  Muridae,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit. 
It  has  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  feet 
emit  a  strong  smell  of  musk.  It  burrows 
like  a  mole,  and  can  be  traced  to  its  nest 
merely  by  the  scent. 

Musk-deer  (musk'der),  n.  The  Moschus 
moschiferus,  an  animal  that  inhabits  the 
elevated  plateaus  and  mountainous  regions 
of  Central  Asia,  especially  the  Altaic  chain. 
This  animal,  which  produces  the  well- 
known  perfume,  is  a  little  more  than  3  feet 
in  length;  the  head  resembles  that  of  the 
roe,  the  fur  is  coarse,  like  that  of  the  cer- 
vine race,  but  thick,  erect,  smooth,  and 
soft.  It  has  no  horns,  but  the  male  has 


Musk-deer  {Moschus  moschiferus}. 

two  long  tusks,  one  on  each  side,  projecting 
from  the  mouth.  The  female  is  smaller  than 
the  male,  and  has  neither  tusks  nor  musk 
gland.  The  gland  or  bag  of  the  male,  which 
contains  the  musk,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  oval,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded 
on  the  other,  having  a  small  orifice.  The 
pigmy  musk-deer  (Tragulus  pygmceus),  also 
called  kanchil  and  chevrotain,  inhabits  Java 
and  other  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  is  con- 
siderably smaller. 

Musk-duck  (musk'duk),  n.  A  species  of 
duck,  often  erroneously  called  the  Muscovy- 
duck  (Cairina  moschata},  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica, but  now  domesticated  with  us.  It  has 
a  musky  smell,  and  is  larger  and  more  pro- 
lific and  sits  oftener  than  the  common 
duck. 

Muskelunjeh  (mus-ke-lun'je),  n.  See  MUS- 
KALLONGE. 

Musket  (musTtet),  n.  [Fr.  mousquet,  from 
O.Fr.  mousket,  moschetr  a  musket,  originally 
a  sparrow -hawk,  from  Fr.  mouche,  O.Fr. 
mousche,  a  spot  resembling  a  fly,  from  L. 
musca,  a  fly— the  bird  having  its  name  from 
its  speckled  plumage.  It  was  anciently 
common  to  give  the  names  of  birds  of  prey  to 
guns  and  other  firearms.  Comp.  falcon,  fal- 
conet, saker,  &c.  ]  1. 1 A  male  sparrow-hawk. 
See  EYAS-MUSKET.— 2.  A  general  term  used 
for  any  hand-gun  employed  for  military 
purposes.  According  to  its  original  appli- 
cation musket  denoted  a  firearm  discharged 
by  means  of  a  lighted  match,  and  so  heavy 
that  it  required  to  be  laid  across  a  staff  or 
rest  previous  to  being  fired.  Formerly 
spelled  Musquet. 

And  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskfts  t  Shat. 

Musketeer  (mus-ket-eV),n.  A  soldier  armed 

with  a  musket. 
Musketoon  (nms-ket-6n'),  n.     [Fr.  mouK- 

queton.    See  MUSKET.  ]    1.  A  short  musket 

with  a  wide  bore. —2.  One  armed  with  a 

musketoon.     'Guard  of  archers  and  mus- 

ketoons.'    Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Musket-proof  (mus'ket-prof),  a.    Capable 

of  resisting  the  force  of  a  musket-ball. 
Musket-rest  (muslcet-rest),  n.     A  staff  or 

rod  with  a  forked  top,  formerly  used  to  rest 
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the  musket  on  when  lielng  fired.  Each  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  musket  carried  one  luch 
rat  These  raaU  were  rendered  neoeanry 
by  the  heavtae**  of 
the  ancient  mnskets 
and  the  awkward 
apparatus  by  which 
they  were  dhtcharg- 
ed  Fig.  1  ihowt  a 
muket-rett  and  flg 
»  It*  head,  ng  3  a  muskrt-rest 
with  bayonet:  time  of  Elizabeth 
:md  James  I. 

Musketry  (mu»'ket-ri),  n. 
1  MuikeU  collectively.— 2  The 
fire  of  muskets  —  3.  A  body  of 
troop*  armed  with  musket*.— 
4.  The  art  or  science  of  firing 
•mall-arm*;  a*,  an  instructor  of 
iiHukttry 

Musk -hyacinth  (mu»k'hi-a- 
sinth),  n.  Stwtcari  raceniottnn, 
let-ran  a  British  bullions  plant,  akin 
to  the  blue-bells.  Called  also 
Starch-hyaeinth  ami  (Jrapf-hi/aeiiitH. 
Muskiness  (musk'i-nes),  n.  Tiie  quality  or 
state  of  bring  musk) ;  the  went  of  musk. 
Musk-mallow  (musk'mal-16),  n.  Nairn 
Htotchata,  a  British  perennial  plant  It  has 
It*  name  from  the  peculiar  musky  odour 
thrown  off  by  all  parts  of  the  plant  The 
•cent  is  perceived  particularly  when  the 
plant  Is  in  a  confined  situation,  being  seldom 
powerful  enough  to  be  sensible  In  the  open 
air. 

Musk-melon  (musk'mel-on),  n.  A  delicious 
variety  of  melon,  named  probably  from  its 
fragrance. 

Musk-orchlS  (musk'or-kls).  n.  A  plant.  Her- 
minium  Miinnrchit.  See  HKRMINIUM. 
Musk-OZ  (musk'oks),  n.  The  Ovibot  moi- 
thatiu,  a  ruminant  mammal  of  the  bovine 
tribe  which  Inhabits  the  extreme  northern 
portions  of  North  America.  It  is  scarcely 
equal  in  size  to  a  very  small  Highland  ox. 
It  has  large  horns  united  at  the  skull  In  the 
case  of  the  male*,  and  turned  downward  on 


Musk-o* 


each  si.lr  of  the  head,  curving  up  slightly 
backwards.  The  hair  Is  very  long  and  line, 
and  has  occasionally  been  woven  into  a 
fabric  softer  than  silk  The  flesh  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  but  smells  strongly  of  mask, 
the  odour  of  which  is  also  diffused  from  the 
living  animal.  It  feeds  on  grass,  twigs, 
lichen*,  «vc.  ,  migrates  considerable  distances 
In  search  of  food,  and  is  very  fleet,  active, 
and  hardy. 

Musk-pear  (musk'par),  n.  A  fragrant  kind 
(if  pear. 

Musk-plant  (rmuk'plant).  n.  A  little  yel- 
low-flowered  musky-smelling  plant  of  the 
Reno*  Mlmulus  (.If.  motdiatiu).  a  native  of 
jfHJp*l  but  now  a  common  garden  plant  in 

Musk-plum  (mnsk'plum).  n.  A  fragrant 
kind  of  plum. 

Musk-rat  (musk'rat),  n.  I.  An  American 
rodent  quadruped  allied  to  the  beaver,  the 
ribtr  libttkiaa,  the  only  known  specie*  of 
the  genus.  It  Is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
rabbit,  and  ha*  a  compressed,  lanceolateil 
tall,  with  ton  separate.  It  has  the  «mell  of 
musk  In  summer,  bat  lone*  It  In  winter. 
The  odour  I*  dne  to  a  whitish  fluid  deposited 
In  certain  glands  near  the  origin  of  the  tall 
Tho  far  is  used  by  hatters  It*  popular 
name  in  America  I*  mutquatk.  the  Indian 
name.  Called  aim  MuMk-btmtr.  —  t.  An 
Moatlc  liuectlvoron*  animal,  having  a  long 
flexible  DOM.  and  a  double  row  ofgUndu 
near  the  tall  secreting  a  substance  of  a 
strong  miuky  .mell,  found  In  Southern 
ftoaala  and  the  Pyrenees;  the  desman;  My- 
ffU  moMtote  or  Ovlemy,  mfrmaua.- 
'-  San*  murinut  (ntyoraru),  an  Indian 
•pecles  of  nhjvw.  about  the  size  of  the  brown 


rat,  and  In  form  and  colour  resembling  the 
common  British  shrew.  It  derives  its  name 
from  th«  secretion  of  a  powerful  musky 
odour  proceeding  from  glands  on  it*  belly 
and  flanks. 

Musk-root  (mtisk'rot),  n.  The  root  of  Kury- 
aHgiuin  Suinbul,  nat  order  Umbellifenr, 
containing  a  strong  odorous  principle  re- 
•embllng  that  of  musk.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine  as  an  antispasmodic.  Called  also 
Satiibut  and  Suwknl. 

Musk-rose  (musk'roz),  n.     A  species  of 

rose,  so  called  from  it*  fragrance.    Milton. 

Musk-seed  (musk'sed),  n.     A  popular  name 

of  the  AbelmoichiLt  moschatu*.     See  AHKL- 

I    MOSCHUS. 

Musk- thistle  (musk'thl*-!),  n.     A  British 
plant,  Carduivt  nutaiu. 
Musk- wood  (musk 'wad),  n.    The  musky- 
smelling  timbers  of  certain  trees;  the  musk- 
wood  of  Jamaica  is  Mvnchoxyluin  StcarUii 
and  Guarea  grandifolia;  that  of  New  South 
Wale*  is  Knriibia  arffophyUa. 
Musky  (musk'i),  a.    Having  the  character, 
especially  in  the  way  of  odour,  of  uiusk ; 
fragrant.    Hilton. 

Muslim  (muz'liuiX  n.  Same  a*  Moslem. 
Muslin  (muz'lin),  n.  [Kr.  mmuteline,  said 
to  be  derived  from  Mogul  or  MttH&tttl.  a  town 
in  Turkish  Asia.]  A  flue  thin  cotton  fabric, 
lirst  made  at  Mosul  or  Moussul,  afterwards 
in  India,  and  lirst  imported  into  England 
about  1670.  About  twentyyears  afterwards 
it  was  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities both  in  France  and  Britain,  and  there 
are  now  many  different  kinds  made,  a*  book, 
until,  jaconet,  leno,  J'l/titnlntwn,  Ac. ,  some 
of  which  rival  in  fineness  those  of  India. — 
Figured  miutlitu  are  wrought  in  the  loom 
to  imitate  tamboured  muslins. 

'At   Mosul.'  says  Marco  Polo,  'all   the  cloths  of 
gold  and  silk  that  are  called  Mosollns  are  made* — a 

Kroof  that   MMU/I'M   had   a   very   different   meaning 
WTO  what  it  has  now.     In  the  middle  of  last  century 
it  seems  to  ha\e  been  applied  to  a  strong  cotton 
made  at  Mosul.  Quart.  Kfv. 

Muslin  (muzlInX  "  1  Made  of  muslin;  as, 
a  tniuli'ii  gown.— 2.  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain moths.  Maunder. 

Muslin-de-laine  (muz'lin-de-lan).  71.  [Fr. 
tnotaatelitu-de-laine.]  Lit.  woollen  muslin  ; 
a  woollen,  or  cotton  and  woollen  fabric  of 
extremely  light  texture,  used  for  ladies' 
dresses,  Ac. 

Muslinet  (muz'lin. et ),  n.  [Dim.  or  i;it/*im. ] 
A  sort  of  coarse  muslin. 

Muslin-kail  (muz'lin-kSl).  ».  [Probably  so 
called  from  its  thinness  or  want  of  any  rich 
ingredient )  Broth  composed  simply  of 
water,  shelled  barley,  and  greens.  Ainu. 
(Scotch.] 

Musruon  (m  us'mon),  H.  Tin-  monition  (which 
see). 

Musnud  (nuis'nud),  >i.  In  Persia  and  India, 
a  throne  or  chair  of  state. 

Musomania  (mu-z6-ma'iii-a).  >i.  Same  as 
Mttviconiania. 

Musopcagld»(mu-s6-faj'i-de),  n.  pi.  [From 
genus  Musophaga,  from  Mvm,  the  botanical 
name  of  the  plantain,  and  Gr.  phayd,  to  eat.  ] 
The  plantain-eaters,  a  family  of  insessorial 
birds,  distinguished  by  short,  largely  ele- 
vated,and  gilibose  bills.  The  Mimipliaga  via- 
lacea,  or  violet  plantain -eater,  is  a  very 
magnificent  bird,  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

Muspelheim(nuis'pel-him).  n.  In  Scand. 
mum.  the  abode  of  lire,  which  at  the  liegin- 
ning  of  time  existed  in  the  south.  Sparks 
were  collected  from  it  to  make  the  stare. 

Musquash  (mus'kwosh).    See  MUSK-RAT,  1. 

Musquaw  (mtis'kwa),  n.  A  name  for  the 
common  black  bear  of  America  (L'mu* 
rimer  icanux). 

Musquet  (mus'ket),  n.    Same  as  Musket 

Musquito  (mus-ke'to).    See  MosgfiTo. 

Musrol,  Musrole  ( muz'rol ),  n.  |Fr.  mn>c- 
rolle,  from  imiwau,  muzzle.  ]  The  uose- 
band  of  a  horse'*  bridle. 

Mussl  (musX  n.  [O.Fr.  moutcht,  a  fly,  also 
the  play  called  m»M.  from  L.  tnugca,  a  fly.] 
A  scramble,  as  when  any  small  objects  are 
thrown  down  to  be  taken  by  those  who  can 
seize  them;  an  indiscriminate  tight;  a  state 
of  confusion;  disorder. 

Of  late,  when  I  cried,  ho! 

t  Jke  boys  unto  a  man,  kings  would  start  forth. 
CtM*. 

Muss  (mns),  t>  t.  To  put  into  a  state  of  dis- 
order; to  rumple;  to  tumble.  (United 
Htate*  ] 

Mussl  ( inns \  n.  (Probably  a  corruption  of 
mow*.)  A  term  of  endearment  -Speak, 
good  muM.'  B.  J onion. 


Mussal(mus'al),n.  In  the  Eastlndies.torche* 
•  made  of  long  strips  of  cotton  bound  tightly 
together  anu  dipped  in  oIL 

Mussalchee  (mus-sal'chc),  ».  Same  a* 
Mtitalchee. 

Mussel  (  mus'el ),  n.  [Sam e  word  as  m utele, 
with  different  spelling  and  meaning.]  A  la- 
mellibranchiate  mollusc  of  the  genu*  Mjti. 
lus,  family  Mytilidao.  The  shells  are  ovate- 
triangular,  with  a  marginal  cartilage,  the 
valves  closed  by  two  adductor  muscles,  the 
mantle  has  a  distinct  anal  orifice,  and  there 
Is  a  large  hyssus  or  beard,  by  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself  to  rocks,  Ac.  When 
young  it  moves  about  by  means  of  a  foot 
The  common  mussel  (M  edulii)  is  very  abun- 
dant on  our  own  coast,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  North  Sea,  and  is  largely  used  for  food 
and  still  more  extensively  for  bait.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  same  genus,  a  few  of 
which  are  found  in  fresh  water.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  molluscs  of  the  genus  Lith- 
odomus.  date-shells  or  stone-borers.  These 
burrow  in  the  hardest  stones. 

Mussel -band  ( nms'el-band ),  n.  A  local 
name  for  an  ironstone  in  which  the  remain* 
of  lamellibranch  shells  are  abundant  Called 
also  Miitmel-bind. 

Mussel-bed  (mns'el-bed),  n.  A  bed  or  re- 
pository of  mussels. 

Mussel-bind  (imis'el-blnd),  n.  See  MUSSIL- 

BA.ND. 

Mussitatlon  (mns-l-U'shon),  n.  [L  tuiaii- 
tatio,  mussitatioHiH,  a  muttering,  from  mn*- 
so,  to  mutter.]  A  mumbling;  specifically, 
in  vattiol.  a  condition  in  which  the  tongue 
and  lips  move  as  In  the  act  of  speaking 
without  sound  being  produced.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  great  cerebral  debility. 

Mussite  (miis-lt),  n.  [From  the  valley  of 
Mitstia,  in  Piedmont.  ]  A  variety  of  pyrox- 
ene of  a  greenish  white  colour,  otherwise 
called  Diopaide. 

Mussulman  (mus'nl-man),  n.  pi.  Mussul- 
mans (inns' ul -manz).  [Corrupted  from 
vwslcinin,  pi.  of  mortem.  See  MOSLEM.]  A 
Mohammedan  or  follower  of  Mohammed;  a 
true  believer  in  Mohammed;  a  Moslem. 

Mussulmanlc(mus.ul-man'ik).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Mussulmans,  or  like  them  or  their 
customs.  Wriyht. 

Mussulmanish  (mus'nl-rnan-ish),  a.  Mo- 
hammedan. •  The  Mvxmlmanish  faith.  ' 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Mussulmanlsm  (nms'ul-man-lzm),  n.  The 
religious  system  of  the  Mussulmans;  Mo- 
Immmednnism. 

Mussulmanly  (mus'til-man-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  Mussulman*.  Wright. 

Must  (must),  r.i:  without  inflection  and 
used  as  a  present  or  a  past  tense.  [O.K. 
most,  moste,  A. Sax.  ic  matte,  we  motion,  I 
must,  we  must,  a  pa^t  tense;  prcs.  ic  mot,  I 
may,  I  must,  we  moton,  we  may  or  must; 
similar  forms  occur  in  Goth.  D.  and  G.j 

1.  To  be  obliged  ;  to  be  necessitated ;  to  be 
bound  or  required,  whether  by  physical  or 
by  moral  necessity ;  as,  a  man  must  eat  for 
nourishment;  we  rnt(«£  submit  to  the  laws 
or  be  exposed  to  punishment',  a  bill  in  a 
legislative  body  mutt  be  read  three  time* 
before  it  can  pass. 

Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  prave.     i  Tim.  iii.  8. 

2.  J/t«(  is  often  used  merely  to  express  the 
conviction  of  the  speaker,  or  to  indicate  hi* 
inability  to  believe  anything  different  from 
what  he  states;  as,  my  friend  iruixt  have 
lost  the  train,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  here  by  this  time.    Compare  the  use 
of  ix,  n  ml  mentioned  tinder  BOUND,  pp. 

Must  (must),  n.  [From  L.  imt*hrm.  new 
wine,  from  t/iufitux,  new,  fresh.]  New  wine; 
wine  pressed  from  the  grape  but  not  fer- 
mented. 

And  in  the  vats  of  Luna. 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam, 

Round  the  white  feet  of  laii^hinp  girls. 

Whose  bires  have  marched  to  Rome.    Mafau/ar. 

Must  (must).  7- '  [Probably  from  the  ad- 
jective musty  (which  see).]  To  make  mouldy 
and  sour;  to  make  musty;  as,  to  nii»(  corn 
Mortimer. 

Must  (mast),  n.i.  To  grow  mouldy  and  sour: 
to  contract  a  fetid  smell. 

Must  (must),  H.  Mould  or  mouldiness;  fus- 
tiness. 

Mustache,  Mustachlo  (mos-tasir,  mus- 
tash'i-6).  n.  See  MOUSTACHE. 

Mustachioed  (mos-taah'i-od),  a.  Same  as 
Jf0M*tMM*t 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  his  open  and   ingenuous 
countenance,  wen  mtutarttioed  And  corke'l.  I 
out  from  an  open  shirt  collar.  .''. 
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Mustaib,  Mustaiba  (mus'ta-eb,  mus-ta-e'- 
ba),  n.  A  close  heavy  Brazil  wood  used  for 
knife  and  tool  handles.  Spelled  also  .)/<.., 
tahiba. 

Mustang  (mus'tang),  71.  [Sp.  mesteflo,  be- 
longing to  the  mesta  or  graziers.]  The  wild 
horse  of  the  pampas  and  prairies  of  America, 
a  descendant  of  horses  of  Spanish  importa- 
tion. They  live  in  troops,  and  are  often 
caught  for  use.  The  mustang  pony  is  easily 
broken  to  the  saddle,  and  is  very  hardy. 

Mustard  (mus'terd),  n.  [O.Fr.  moustarde, 
Mod.Fr.  moutarde,  Pr.  and  It.  mostarda, 
mustard,  from  L.  mustum,  must,  because  it 
is  made  with  a  little  must  mixed  in  it.  ]  The 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sinapis, 
nat.  order  Cruciferaj.  The  seeds  of  the  S.  alba 
and  S.  nigra  (white  and  common  mustard), 
when  ground  and  freed  from  husks,  form  the 
well-known  condiment  of  the  shops.  Table 
mustard  is  in  some  parts  often  adulter- 
ated with  flour  to  in- 
crease the  bulk,  with 
turmeric  to  give  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  with 
pepper-pods  to  height- 
en the  pungency  of 
the  mixture.  It  is 
often  very  valuable  as 
a  stimulant  to  weak 
digestion,  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  fatty  and 
other  indigestible  ar- 
ticles of  food.  When 
mixed  with  warm 
water,  and  taken  in 
large  quantities,  it 
acts  as  an  emetic.  The 
tender  leaves  are  used 
as  a  salad,  and  the 
seeds  of  S.  niyra  are 
usedin theweli-known 
form  of  poultice,  being 
applied  to  various  parts  of  the  skin  as  a  rube- 
facient.  —  Wild  mustard  or  charlock  (S.  ar- 
vensis)  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  cornfields, 
often  making  them  yellow  with  its  flowers. 
Its  seeds  are  said  to  have  yielded  the  first 
Durham  mustard,  and  they  are  still  gathered 
to  mix  with  those  of  the  cultivated  species. 
— Oil  of  mnstard,  an  essential  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra.  It  is  very 
pungent  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin  speedily  raises  a  blister. 

Mustard-pot  (mus'terd-pot),  n.  A  vessel 
to  hold  mustard  prepared  for  the  table. 

Mustard-seed  (mus'terd-sed),  n.  The  seed 
of  mustard.  See  MUSTARD. 

Mustee  (mus-te'J,  n.  [See  MESTIZO.]  Same 
as  Mcstee. 

Mustela  (mus-tela),  n.  [L.,  a  weasel,  from 
mils,  a  mouse.  ]  The  name  given  by  Linn&us 
to  a  genus  of  carnivorous,  digitigrade  mam- 
malia, comprehending  the  otters,  skunks, 
polecats,  and  weasels,  which  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  family  Mustelida;.  The  genus 
Mustela  is  now  restricted  to  the  true  wea- 
sels. 

Mustelidse  (mus-teli-de),  n.  pi.  [Mustela 
(which  see).]  A  family  of  quadrupeds,  com- 
prehending the  otters,  ermines  or  stoats, 
sables,  martens,  ferrets,  minks,  skunks,  pole- 
cats, and  weasels.  They  are  all  distinguished 
by  a  long  and  slender  body,  short  limbs,  feet 
with  five  toes,  and  elongation  of  the  head 
behind  the  eyes. 

Musteline  (mus'te-Hn),  a.  [L.  musleliims, 
from  mustela,  a  weasel.]  Pertaining  to  the 
weasel  or  animals  of  the  genus  Mustela;  as, 
a  musteline  colour;  the  musteline  genus. 

Muster  (mus'ter),  v.  (.  [0.  E.  moustre,  mostre 
(also  monstre),  to  show  or  exhibit,  a  show,  an 
appearance;  O.Fr.  moustrer,  mostrer,  mon- 
strer;  Mod.Fr.  montrer,  to  exhibit,  to  show; 
from  L.  monstro,  to  show,  from  monstruin, 
an  omen  or  portent,  a  monster;  hence  also 
G.  mustern,  D.  monsteren,  Dan.  mytistre,  to 
muster.  ]  1.  To  collect,  as  troops  for  service, 
review,  parade,  or  exercise ;  to  review,  as 
troops  under  arms,  and  take  an  account  of 
their  numbers,  the  condition  they  are  in,  the 
state  of  their  arms,  and  the  like. 

Gentlemen,  will  you  go  tnuster  men?       Shak. 

Hence— 2.  Genefally.to  assemble;  to  bring  to- 
gether; to  collect  fur  use  or  exhibition.  'All 
the  gay  feathers  he  could  muster.'  Sir  R. 
L' Estrange.— To  muster  troops  into  service, 
is  to  inspect  and  enter  them  on  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  army.  —  Tomuster  troopsout  of  ser- 
vice, is  to  inspect  and  enter  them  on  a  mus- 
ter-roll, according  to  which  they  receive 
pay  for  the  last  time,  and  are  dismissed.  - 
To  muster  up,  to  gather,  to  collect,  to  sum- 


mon up:  now  generally  in  a  figurative  sense; 
as,  to  muster  up  courage. 

One  of  those  who  can  muster  up  sufficient  spright- 
liness  to  engage  in  a  game  of  forfeits.  HaxIiU. 

Muster  (mus'ter),  v.i.  To  assemble;  to  meet 
in  one  place,  as  soldiers.  'The  um*t<  riny 
squadron. '  Byron. 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart  I 
Shale. 

Muster  (mus'ter),  n.  [O.E.  mouitre,  O.Fr. 
mostre,  manstre,  G.  muster.  See  the  verb.  ] 

1.  Pattern ;    example ;   specimen  ;   sample. 
[Obsolete  in  this  sense  except  in  commerce.  ] 

Methinks  your  suit  should  succeed,  being,  as  it  is. 
founded  in  justice  and  honour,  and  Elizabeth  being 
the  very  Muster  of  both.  Sir  IY.  Scott. 

2.  An  assembling  of  troops  for  review  or  for 
service ;  a  review  of  troops  under  arms. 
'  Hasten  his  musters,and  conduct  his  powers. ' 
Shak. 

Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 

To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice.    Sftatk. 

3.  A  register  or  roll  of  troops  mustered. 

Ye  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands.  Hooker. 

4.  A  collection,  or  the  act  of  collecting  or 
assembling. 

Of  the  temporal  grandees  of  the  realm  and  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  the  muster  was  great  and  splen- 
did. Macaulay. 

—To  pass  muster,  to  pass  without  censure, 
as  one  among  a  number  on  inspection;  to  be 
allowed  to  pass. 

Double-dealers  may/ujj  muster  for  a  while;  but 
all  parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclu- 
sion. Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Muster-book  (mus'ter-buk),  ».  A  book  in 
which  forces  are  registered. 

Muster-file  (mus'ter-fil),  n.  Same  as  Mus- 
ter-roll. 

Muster-master  (mus'ter-mas-ter),  n.  One 
who  takes  an  account  of  troops,  and  of  their 
arms  and  other  military  apparatus.  The 
chief  officer  of  this  kind  is  called  muster- 
master-general. 

Muster-roll  (mus'ter-rol),  n.  1.  A  roll  or 
register  of  the  troops  in  each  company, 
troop,  or  regiment.  —2.  A  roll  or  register 
kept  by  the  master  of  every  vessel,  specify- 
ing his  own  name,  the  names  of  the  whole 
ship's  company,  the  place  of  each  person's 
birth,  &c. 

Mustily  (mus'ti-li),  adv.  In  a  musty  manner; 
mouldily;  sourly. 

Mustlness  (mus'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  musty  or  sour;  mouldiness; 
damp  foulness. 

Musty  (mus'ti),  a.  [Of  doubtful  origin;  per- 
haps from  L.  mucidus,  mouldy,  musty, 
through  such  forms  as  musdius,  mustius; 
or  connected  with  moist.]  1.  Mouldy;  sour; 
foul  and  fetid;  as,  a  Musty  cask;  7/iwsii/corn 
or  straw;  musty  books.  'As  I  was  smoking 
a  musty  room.'  Shalr.—Z.  Stale;  spoiled  by 


The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty. 
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3.  Having  an  ill  flavour;  vapid ;  as,  musty 
wine.— 4.  Dull;  heavy;  spiritless. 

Spirit  him  up  that  he  may  not  grow  musty  and  un- 
fit tor  conversation.  Addismi. 

Mutability  (mu-ta-biri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  mutabil- 
ite,  L.  mutabilitas,  from  mutabilis,  change- 
able, from  muto,  to  change.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  mutable:  (a)  the  quality  of 
being  subject  to  change  or  alteration,  either 
in  form,  state,  or  essential  qualities. 

Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame  of 
the  world  are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject  to 
mutability.  Stillitigfltet. 

(&)  Changeableness,  as  of  mind,  disposition, 
or  will;  inconstancy;  instability;  as,  the 
mutability  of  opinion  or  purpose.  'Nice 
longings,  slanders,  mutability.'  Shak. 
Mutable  (mu'ta-bl),  a.  [L.  mutabilii,  from 
muto,  to  change.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
altered  in  form,  qualities,  or  nature;  sub- 
ject to  change;  changeable.  'Things  of  the 
most  accidental  and  mutable  nature. '  South. 
2.  Changeable  or  inconstant  in  mind  or  feel- 
ings; unsettled;  unstable;  liable  to  change. 
'The  mutable  rank-scented  many.'  Shak. 
'  Most  mutable  in  wishes  '  Byron. 

I  saw  thee  mutable 

Of  fancy,  fear'd  lest  one  day  thouwouldst  leave  me. 
Milton. 

SYN.  Changeable,  alterable,  unstable,  un- 
steady, unsettled,  wavering,  inconstant, 
variable,  irresolute,  fickle. 

Mutableness  ( mu'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Same  as 
Mutability. 

Mutably  (mu'ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  mutable 
manner;  changeably. 

Mutage  (mu'taj),  n.  A  process  for  checking 
the  fermentation  of  the  must  of  grapes. 


Mutandum  (mu-tan'dum),  n.  pi.  Mutanda 
(mu-tan'da).  [L.]  A  thing  to  be  changed : 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

Mutation  (mu-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  mulatto, 
mutationis,  from  muto,  to  change.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  changing;  change;  altera- 
tion, either  in  form  or  qualities. 

The  vicissitudes  or  mutations  in  the  superior  globe 
are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument.     Bacon. 

While  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sung  of 
mutation.  Longfellffvi. 

2.  In  philol.  the  change  of  a  vowel  through 
the  influence  of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in  the  following 
syllable:  called  umlaut  in  German;  thus  the 
plural  men  is  from  an  older  form  manni, 
the  a  becoming  e  through  the  influence  of 
the  i. 

Mutatory  (mu'ta-to-ri),  a.  Changing;  mu- 
table. 

Mutazilite  (mu-taz'il-it),  n.    Same  as  Mo- 

TAZILITE. 

Mutch  (much),  n.  [Cog.  D.  muts,  G.  mutze, 
a  cap,  a  bonnet.  ]  A  cap  or  coif;  a  woman's 
head-dress.  [Scotch.] 

Mutchkiu  (much 'kin),  n.  [A  dim.  from 
mutch,  a  kind  of  cap,  probably  from  the 
ancient  shape  of  the  vessel;  comp.  D.  muttye, 
a  little  cap,  a  quartern.]  A  liquid  measure 
in  Scotland,  containing  four  gills,  and  form- 
ing the  fourth  part  of  a  Scotch  pint. 

Mute  (mut),  a.  [L.  mutus,  silent,  dumb; 
connected  withmufo'o,  to  mumble;  Gr.  myzo, 
to  mutter;  perhaps  from  the  sound  mu,  made 
with  closed  lips.  ]  1.  Silent ;  not  speaking ; 
not  uttering  words. 

All  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mute 
And  silence  was  in  heaven.  Alilton. 

2.  Incapable  of  utterance ;  not  having  the 
power  of  speech ;  dumb.— 3.  In  gram,  and 
philol.  (a)  silent;  not  pronounced;  as,  in 
dumb  b  is  mute,  (b)  Having  its  sound  sud- 
denly and  completely  checked  by  a  contact 
of  the  vocal  organs:  applied  to  certain  con- 
sonants. See  the  noun.— 4.  In  mineral,  ap- 
plied to  metals  which  do  not  ring  when 
struck. —5.  In  law,  applied  to  a  person  who, 
being  arraigned,  cannot  speak,  or  who  wil- 
fully refuses  to  answer  or  plead.  Whartmi. 

Mute  (mut),  n.  1.  A  person  who  is  speech- 
less or  silent;  one  who  does  not  speak, 
whether  from  physical  inability,  unwilling- 
ness, restraint,  duty,  &c.  (a)  A  dumb  per- 
son ;  one  unable  to  use  articulate  speech 
either  from  congenital  or  long-continued 
deafness;  a  deaf-mute  (which  see).  (6)  A 
hired  attendant  at  a  funeral,  (c)  In  Tur- 
key, a  dumb  officer,  usually  attached  to  a 
seraglio,  (d)  In  theatres,  one  whose  part 
consists  merely  of  dumb  show,  (e)  In  law, 
a  person  that  stands  speechless  when  he 
ought  to  answer  or  plead.— 2.  In  gram,  and 
philol.  (a)  a  letter  that  represents  no  sound, 
as  6  in  dttmb.  (b)  A  consonant  formed  by 
such  a  position  of  the  vocal  organs  as  stops 
the  sound  entirely;  as  k,  contrasted  with  the 
continuous  consonants  s  or  I.  Mutes  are  of 
two  kinds,  voiced  and  unvoiced;  the  former 
in  English  are  b,  d,  g  (as  in  get) ;  the  latter, 
p,  t,  k.—3.  In  music,  (a)  a  little  utensil  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  brass,  made  to  grasp  the 
bridge  of  an  instrument  of  the  violin  kind, 
and  so  deaden  or  soften  the  sounds,  (b)  A 
pear-shaped  leather  pad  with  a  central  tube, 
inserted  in  the  bell  of  brass  instruments  for 
a  like  purpose. 

Mute  (mut),  v.i.  [Fr.  mutir,  emeutir,  to 
dung,  from  emeut,  dung.  Origin  doubtful.] 
To  eject  the  contents  of  the  bowels :  said  of 
birds.  '  The  least  bird  .  .  .  muting  on  my 
head.'  B.  Jonson. 

Mutet  (mut),  v.t.  To  void,  as  dung:  said  of 
birds. 

Mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm 
dung  into  mine  eyes.  Tobit  ii.  10. 

Mute  (mut),  n.  The  dung  of  fowls.  Hudi- 
bras. 

Mute-hill  (mutTi.il),  n.    Same  as  Moot-hitt. 

Mutely  (mut'li),  adv.  In  a  mute  manner; 
silently;  without  uttering  words  or  sounds. 
'  He  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before. ' 
MUton. 

Muteness  (mut'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mute;  silence;  forbearance  of  speaking.  'The 
bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin.'  Milton. 

Muticous  (mu'ti-kus),  a.  [L  muticus, 
docked,  curtailed,  a  form  of  mutilus.]  In 
bot.  without  any  pointed  process  or  awn : 
opposed  to  mucronate,  cuspidate,  aristate, 
and  the  like. 

Mutilata  (mu-ti-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [Lit.  mutilated 
animals.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  com- 
prehend the  two  orders  Cetacea  and  Sirenia 
from  hind-legs  being  wanting. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      3,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  tAen;  th,  £Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KBY. 
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(mu'tl-lat).  c.t  pret  *  pp. 
itefvr  mSaat&f.  [L.  mutilo.  mutila- 
luitt  tolop,  tocutoB,  from  murifiw.rojimwl.  J 
I  To  cut  off  a  limb  or  essential  part  of;  to 
deprive  of  any  important  part:  to  maim;  a*. 
tolMNMl  the  body;  to  mutilate  a  itatue 
4  To  retrench,  dettroy,  or  remove  any  ma 
terUl  part  from  to  u  to  render  the  thing 
Imperfect  ai.  to  mutilate  the  poema  ol  Ho- 
meror  the  oration*  of  Cicero. 


nnr  miilinvinfl  To  rise  against  lawful 
"thority  especially  in  military  and  naval 
service;  toVicite  or  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny, 
or  mutinous  conduct. 

Th,  same  soldiers  who  in  hard  service  and  in  battle 
ari  in^erfcct  subjection  to  their  leaders,  m  peace 
and  luxury  are  apt  to  mutiny  and  rebel.  Soul*. 

Mutism  (mut'izm),  n.     The  state  of  being 
or  dumb. 


Mntllat*)t(mu'ti-lat),a.  tune  a  Mutilated. 
•  ('ripple*  mutilate  in  their  own  person*. 

Mutilate  (mu'ti-lat),  n.  In  tool,  a  member 
,,f  the  division  Mutilata. 
Mutilated  (mO'll-lit-ed).  p.  and  a.  1.  De- 
"rinsd  of  wine  part.  -2.  In  btt.  the  reverse 
(if  luxuriant;  not  producing  a  corolla,  when 
uot  regularly  apetaloua:  applied  to  npwer* 
—Mutilated  wheel,  in  mack,  a  wheel  from  a 
part  of  the  perimeter  of  which  the  cog«  are 
removed,  usually  employed  to  impart  an  in- 
termittent motion  to  other  cog-wheels,  or  a 
reciprocating  motion  to  a  rack-bar,  t,.  U. 

Mutilation  (mu-tl-la'shon),  n.  [L.  mutila- 
tio.  mutilationit,  from  mutilo.  See  MUTI- 
LATE. J  The  act  of  mutilating  or  state  of 
being  mutilated;  deprivation  of  a  limb  or 
of  an  essential  part  '  Mutilation*  arc  not 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Mutilator  (  mu'ti-lat-er),  n.  One  who  mu- 
tilate*. 'The  odious  mutUator  and  de- 
stroyer of  those  holy  memorials  '  Milman. 

MutllOUSt  (rau'til-us),  o.  Mutilated;  de- 
fective; imperfect  Wright.  (Rare.] 

Mutlnet  (niu'tin),  n.     A  mutineer. 

Methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutual  in  the  bill>ocs.     Snai. 

Mutlnet  (mu'tin),  r.i.    To  mutiny. 

Rebellious  he!!. 

If  thou  canst  mutint  in  a  matron's  bone*, 
To  naming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax.       SAo*. 

Mutineer  (mu-U-nerO,  n.  One  guilty  of  mu- 
tiny; a  person  In  military  or  naval  service, 
who  rises  In  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
the  officers,  who  openly  resists  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  or  navy,  or  attempts  to 
destroy  due  subordination. 

Muting  (mut'ingX  »•  The  dung  of  fowls. 
Dr.  1C  More. 

Mutinous  (mu'ti-nus),  a.  1.  Engaged  in  or 
disposed  to  mutiny  ;  disposed  to  resist  the 
authority  of  laws  and  regulations  in  an  army 
or  navy,  or  openly  resisting  such  authority. 
.See  MI;TIN  Y. 

If  persuasion  fail. 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.    It'atter. 

I  Seditiou* 

The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.     Mafaulay. 

Mutinously  (mu'U-nus  II),  adv.  In  a  mu- 
tinous manner;  seditiously.  'A  people  in 
nature  mutinoutly  proud.'  Sir  P.  Sidiuy. 

Mutinousness  (mu'ti-nus  nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  mutinous:  opposition  to  lawful 
authority  among  military  and  naval  men; 
scilitiousnes*. 

Mutiny  (mu'ti-ni),  n.  (From  the  older  mu- 
tine.  a  mutineer,  and  also  to  mutiny,  from 
FT.  mutin  (O.  Fr.  meutin),  mutinous,  riotous, 
from  O.  Fr.  mtute,  a  revolt,  an  emeute.  from 
1,1..  mobs,  a  band  or  body  of  men  raised  for 
some  expedition,  from  li  mooeo,  motus,  to 
move.  )  1.  Forcible  resistance  to  or  revolt 
against  constituted  authority  on  the  part  of 
subordinates;  specifically,  an  insurrection 
of  soldiers  or  seamen  against  the  authority 
of  their  commanders  ;  open  resistance  to 
officers  or  opposition  to  their  authority. 
Any  attempt  to  excite  opposition  to  lawful 
authority,  or  any  act  of  contempt  towards 
officers,  or  disobedience  of  commands,  I*  by 
the  Brltlih  Mutiny  Act  declared  to  be  mu- 
tiny. Any  concealment  of  mutinous  acts, 
or  neglect  to  attempt  a  suppression  of  them, 
Is  declared  also  to  be  mutiny.—  Mutiny  act, 
•  series  of  regulations  enacted  from  year  to 
year  by  the  British  legislature  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  country.  —  1  Any  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted authority 

In  every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  col- 
l«g«  be  was  the  ringleader.  Macautay. 

8.  t  Tumult;  violent  commotion. 

And,  In  the  mutiny  of  his  deep  wonders, 

III  tetts  you  BOW.  you  weep  too  late    Srau  &  Fl. 

-/Mtsrmttm,  Stdilim.  Itebellion,  Kewtt. 
Mutiny.    See  under  IXSUKRECTIUN. 
Mutiny  (mu'ti-ni),  r.i  pret  &  pp.  mutinied; 


According  to  them,  man  must  have  lived  for  a 
time  toTsTate  of  mut.tm,  his  only  means  of  com- 
SStton  conshlinu  m  gesture. 7*.  body,  and  m 
changes  of  countenance.  Mas  iiullcr. 

Mntter  (mut'6r),  n.i.  [An  imitative  word; 
comp  G  muttern.  L.  muttire,  to  mutter, 
rnu  the  sound  produced  by  closing  the 
lips  1  1  To  utter  words  with  a  low  voice 
and  compressed  lip*,  with  .ullennew  or  in 
complaint;  to  grumble;  to  murmur,  flut- 
tering and  mumbling,  idiot-like.'  Tenny. 
ton. 

No  man  dare  accuse  them,  not  so  much  as  muttrr 
against  them. 

2.  To  sound  with  a  low  rumbling  noise. 

Thick  lightnings  (lash,  the  multtring  thunder  rolls. 
t'ope. 

Mutter  (mut'erX  ».(.  To  utter  with  imper- 
fect articulations,  or  with  a  low  murmuring 
voice  '  Men  »o  loose  in  soul,  that  in  their 
sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs.'  Shalt. 

Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath  mut- 
ttrett  perverseness.  Is.  Ha.  .1- 

Mutter  (mut'erX  ».  Murmur;  obscure  ut- 
terance. 

Without  his  rod  reversed 
And  backward  mutttri  of  dissevering  power 
We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Hilton. 

Mutterer  (mut'er-er),  n.  A  grumbler;  one 
that  mutters. 

Muttering  (mut'er-ing),  n.  The  sound  made 
by  one  who  mutters;  as.  to  hear  a  muttering. 

Mutteringly  (mut'er-ing-li),  adv.  With  a 
low  voice;  without  distinct  articulation. 

Mutton  (mut'n),  n.  [Fr.  mouton.  It.  mol- 
tone,  a  sheep ;  of  doubtful  origin,  but  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  from  L.  iirultfuf,  muti- 
lated, through  L. L.  multo,  mutilo,  a  wether, 
a  castrated  ram.  1  1.  The  liesh  of  sheep,  raw, 
or  dressed  for  food.-  2.  A  sheep.  [This  sense 
1*  now  obsolete  or  ludicrous.) 

A  starved  mutton's  carcass  would  better  fit  their 
palate.  B-  7<"'"»- 

3.  A  loose  woman ;  a  prostitute.  [Obsolete 
or  slang  ]— 4.  A  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  of  the  value  of  15*.  It  bore  the 
impression  of  a  lamb  with  the  legend  Agnul 
Deiqui  tollis pcccata  mundi.mtsererenobis, 
'  Lamb  of  God  who  takcst  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  have  pity  upon  us.' 

Mutton-chop  (mut'ii-chop),  n.  A  rib- 
piece  of  mutton  for  broiling,  having  the 
bone  cut,  or  chopped  off  at  the  small  end. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  other  small 
pieces  cut  for  broiling  from  certain  parts  of 
the  animal,  as  the  leg. 

Mutton-flat  (mut'n-nst),  ».  A  large,  coarse, 
brawny  fist 

Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton-fist. 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list? 

Drydnt. 

Mutton-ham  (mut'n-ham),  n.     A  leg  of 
mutton  salted  and  prepared  as  ham. 
Mutton-monger  t  (mut'n-mung-ger),  n.    A 
debauched  person;  a  whoremonger.    I'hnii 
man. 

Mutton-pie  (mut'u-pl),  n.    A  pie  made  of 
mutton. 
Mutual  (mu'tu-al),  a.    [Fr.  mutuel,  from  a 

1.  I.,   mutualii.  from    I,    mutuui,  mutual, 
from  muto,  to  change.]  1.  Reciprocally  given 
and  received ;  pertaining  alike  or  recipro- 
cally to  both  sides ;  Interchanged ;  as,  mu- 
tual love;  to  work  to  our  mutual  advantage; 
to  lend  mutual  assistance ;  to  entertain  a 
mutual  aversion;  to  be  engaged  in  mutual 
good  offices.  '  On  war  and  mutual  slaughter 
l«nt.'  Milton.   'Confirmed  by  mutual  join- 
der of  your  hand*.'    Shot. 

League  with  you  I  seek 
And  mutual  amity.  Milton. 

And,  what  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame. 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same. 

Puff. 

Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home,  the  mutual  look. 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure.          t^et-lt. 

2.  Equally  relating  to,  affecting,  proceeding 
from  two  or  more  together;  common  to  two 
or  more  combined;  depending  on  or  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  community  of  action ; 
shared  alike;  common.  '  With  mutual  wing 
easing  their  flight'     Milton.     'He  whom 
mutual  league,  united  thoughts  and  coun- 
sel* .  .  .   joined  with  me  once.'    Milton. 
' The    tjitiittal   weeping   and    wailing  and 
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gnashing  of  teeth  (of  the  damned). '    ISrni- 

Ifihey  (colts)  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  st.inil. 

I  have  always  admired  that  passage  in  the  Iliad 
where  Diomede  and  Glaucus  meet  in  battle  and  turn 
aside  by  mutual  consent.  SoHttiry. 

[Mutual  as  qualifying  friend,  though  it  has 
been  frequently  used  in  literature,  is  objec- 
tionable on  the  ground  that  in  it  f  mil  pro- 
perly expresses  reciprocity  or  community 
of  feeling  or  action,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  joined  with  such  a  word  as  friend 
Common  is  the  proper  adjective  to  use. 
Those  who  do  use  the  obnoxious  phrase, 
however,  sin  in  good  company,  namely,  that 
of  Sterne,  Burke,  Dickens,  Lord  Lytton,  and 
others.]— Mutual  contract,  in  Scott  law,  an 
engagement  entered  into  by  two  or  more 
persons,  by  which  a  reciprocal  obligation  is 
raised ;  the  one  party  being  bound  to  give 
or  do,  or  abstain  from  doing  something.  In 
return  for  something  to  be  given  or  done,  or 
abstained  from  by  the  other  party.  —Mutual 
instruction,  the  name  given  to  that  arrange- 
ment of  schools  by  which  advanced  scholars 
assist  and  superintend  their  fellow-pupils. 
The  young  teachers  are  called  monitors,  and 
the  arrangement  is  generally  termed  the 
monitorial  system.— Mutual  promises,  con- 
current considerations  which  will  support 
each  other,  unless  one  or  the  other  be  void; 
as  where  one  man  promises  to  pay  money 
to  another,  and  he,  in  consideration  thereof, 
promises  to  do  a  certain  act,  <fcc.  Mutual 
promises,  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  made 
simultaneously.  Wharton. 
Mutuality  (mu-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mutual ;  reciprocation ; 
community;  interchange. 

The  supreme  being  .  .  .  possesses  a  felicity  that 
is  immeasurably  remote  from  any  relation  of  mutu- 
ality of  his  creatures.  Jtr.  Taylor. 

2.  t  Interchange  of  marks  of  affection;  fami- 
liarity. Shak 

Mutually  (mu'tu-al-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  mutual 
manner;  reciprocally;  in  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving. 

The  tongue  and  the  pen  mutually  assist  one  an- 
other. HtUtr. 

2.  Equally  or  alike  by  two  or  more;  con- 
jointly; in  common. 

Pinch  him.  fairies,  mutually.  Skat. 

So  then  it  seems  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed.  Sfiat. 

Mutuary  (mu'tu-a-ri),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
borrows  personal  chattels  to  be  consumed 
by  him,  and  returned  to  the  lender  in  kind. 
Mutuatlont  (mu-tu-a'shon),  n.  [L  mutu- 
atio.  See  MUTUAL.]  The  act  of  borrowing. 
Bp.  Hall. 

MutuatltlOUSt  (mu'tu-a-ti"shus),  a.  Bor- 
rowed ;  taken  from  some  other.  '  The  tnu- 
tiiatitwus  good  works  of  their  pretended 
holy  men  and  women.'  Dr.  H.  More. 
Mutule  (mu'tul),  n.  [From  L.  mutului,  a 
modillion.)  In 
arcfu  a  pro- 
jecting block 
under  the  cor- 
ona of  theDor- 
ic  cornice,  in 
the  same  situ- 
ation as  the 
modillion  of 
other  orders,  usually  with  gutUc  or  drops 
on  the  under  side. 

Mutuum  (mu'tu-um),  n.  [L.,  a  loan.]  In 
Scots  fatc,that  contract  by  which  such  things 
are  lent  as  are  consumed  in  the  use,  or  can- 
not be  used  without  their  extinction  or 
alienation,  such  as  corn,  wine,  money.  Ac. 
Mux  (muks),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mix,  meox,  duni;. 
See  MIXEN.J  Dirt;  filth.  [Provincial  ti.j!- 
lish  ] 

Muxy  (muks'l),  a.  Dirty;  gloomy.  [Pro- 
vincial English  ] 

Muzarab  (mu'za-rab).  n.  [Ar]  One  of  those 
Christians  formerly  living  under  the  sway 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

Muzarabic  (mu.za-rab'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
the  Muzarabs,  or  to  a  liturgy  preserved  by 
the  Christians  in  Spain  during  their  sul>j<  f- 
tion  to  the  Moors. 

It  Is  said  that  mass  is  still  celebrated  according  to 
the  Musarabic  ritual  in  one  chapel  in  Toledo. 

Krauar 

Muzzlness  (muz'1-netX  n.  The  state  of 
being  muzzy. 

Muzzle  (mui'l),  n.  [O.Fr.  mu«((Mo(l  I  r 
muteau),  a  muzzle,  dim.  of  O.Fr.  musf,  a 
mouth,  from  L.  L.  mums,  a  mouth  or 
muzzle,  from  L.  monut,  a  bite,  in  plural 
the  teeth,  from  mordeo,  mormm,  to  bite.) 


Mutule— Grecian  Doric. 


FUe,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,       pi;,e,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      }',  S.-   f- •; 
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MYOLOGIC 


1.  The  projecting  mouth  and  nose  of  an  ani- 
mal, as  of  a  horse,  dog,  &c. :  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  human  mouth  in  contempt. 

The  creature  laid  his  muzzle  on  your  lap. 

Tennysofi, 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  thing;  the  end  for  en- 
trance or  discharge ;  applied  chiefly  to  the 
end  of  a  tube,  as  the  open  end  of  a  gun  or 
pistol,  or  of  a  bellows.— 3.  A  fastening  for 
the  mouth  which  hinders  an  animal  from 
biting. 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 
Dryden. 

Muzzle  (muz'l),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  muzzled; 
ppr.  muzzling.  1.  To  bind  the  mouth  of,  to 
prevent  biting  or  eating. 

Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  corn.  Deut.  xxv.  4. 

Fig. 

Mcthought  I  did  recoil 

Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd 
In  my  green  velvet  coat,  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master.  Shak. 

2.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.  [Rare 
and  familiar.] 

The  nurse  was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  the 
child.  Sir  R.  {-'Estrange. 

Muzzle  (muz'l),  v.i.  To  bring  the  muzzle  or 
mouth  near. 

The  bear  muzzles  and  smells  to  him. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Muzzle  -  lashings  (muz'1-lash-ingz),  n.  pi. 
Naut.  24-inch  ropes,  about  4  or  5  fathoms 
in  length,  used  to  lash  the  muzzles  of  guns 
so  as  to  confine  them  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  ports. 

Muzzle-loader  (niuz'Mod-er),  n.  A  gun 
loaded  by  the  muzzle:  opposed  to  breech- 
loader. 

Muzzle-ring  (muz'1-ring),  n.  The  metallic 
ring  or  circle  that  surrounds  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon  or  other  piece. 

Muzzy  t  (muz'i),  a.  [From  muse,  to  be  ab- 
sent-minded.] Absent  in  mind;  bewildered; 
tipsy. 

The  whole  company  stared  at  me  with  a  whimsical 
muzzy  look.  Irving, 

My  (mi),  a.  or  pronom.  adj.  [Contr.  from  mine, 
A.  Sax.  intn.  See  MINE.  ]  Belonging  to  me; 
as,  this  is  -my  book :  always  used  attribu- 
tively; thus  we  never  say,  the  book  is  my, 
but  use  mine  for  the  predicate.  Formerly 
inii,-'  was  used  before  a  vowel,  and  my  be- 
fore a  consonant,  but  my  is  now  used  before 
both ;  as,  my  book ;  my  own  book;  my  eye; 
my  ailments. 

Mya  (mi'a),  n.  [Gr.  mya,  a  kind  of  mussel.] 
A  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  gapers,  one  end  of 
the  shell  gaping  considerably.  The  Myas 
are  found  both  in  the  ocean  and  in  rivers, 
and  are  of  considerable  importance  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shell  sometimes  producing 
a  quantity  of  pearls. 

Myacanthous(mi-a-kan'thus),a.  [Gr.myax, 
myalcot,  a  mussel,  and  akantha,  a  spine.] 
Having  teeth  like  a  mussel,  or  processes  re- 
sembling the  teeth  of  a  mussel. 

Myadse,  Myacidse  (mi'a-de,  mi-as'i-de),  n.pl. 
A  family  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  gaping  bivalves,  named 
from  the  type  genus  Mya,  and  having  the 
valves  less  or  more  gaping  at  one  or  both 
extremities.  It  includes  the  genera  Mya, 
Corbula,  Nesera,  Thetis,  &c.,  many  species 
of  which  are  fossil  as  well  as  recent. 

Myalgia  (ml-al'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  mys,  muscle, 
and  algos,  pain.]  Cramp.  Lancet. 

Mycelium  (mi-se'li-um),  n.  pi.  Mycelia 
(mi-se'li-a).  [Gr.  mykes,  a  fungus.]  The 
cellular  filamentous  spawn  of  fungi.  The 
mycelium  consists  of  whitish  anastomosing 
filaments  which  spread  like  a  network 
through  the  substances  on  which  the  fungi 
grow.  From  this  network  proceed  bodies 
resembling  globes,  circular  disks,  mitres, 
cups,  and  coralline  branches,  which  bear 
the  organs  of  reproduction.  The  mycelium 
is  developed  either  underground  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  substance  on  which  the  plant 
grows.  The  filaments  are  composed  of  elon- 
gated colourless  cells.  The  mycelium  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  root  of  flowering  plants. 

Myceloid  (mi'se-loid),  a.  [Gr.  mykes,  a  fun- 
gus, and  eidos,  likeness.]  In  bot.  resembling 
a  mushroom. 

Mycetes  (mi-se'tez),  n.  [Gr.  myketes,  one 
who  bellows.]  A  genus  of  platyrhine  apes 
inhabiting  the  American  continent ;  the 
howling  monkeys.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  powerful  development  of  the  voice, 
which  has  a  prodigious  volume  and  a  most 
frightful  sound.  They  are  shaggy  animals, 
about  the  size  of  a  fox,  and  subsist  on  fruits 
and  foliage.  Their  astonishing  power  of 


voice  results  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
hyoid  into  a  hollow  box. 

Mycina  (mi-sl'na),  71.  [Gr.  mykes,  a  fungus  ] 
In  bot.  a  variety  of  lichen-shield. 

Mycoderm,  Mycoderma  (mi'ko-derm,  mi- 
ko-der'ma),  n.  [Gr.  mykes,  a  mushroom  or 
fungus,  and  derma,  skin.]  The  vegetable 
flocculent  substance  which  forms  in  various 
infusions  when  they  become  mothery.  My- 
coderms are  little  cryptogamic  plants  which 
rise  to  the  surface  of  liquids  undergoing  the 
process  of  fermentation  in  the  shape  of  pel- 
licles or  flakes,  or  sink  to  the  bottom.  In 
the  former  case  they  are  called  flowers  of 
wine,  flowers  of  vinegar,  &c. ;  in  the  latter, 
mother  of  vinegar,  &c.  Surface  and  sedi- 
ment yeast  are  examples  of  mycoderms. 
The  mycoderm  of  wine  is  Mycoderma  mni 
or  PeniciHum  glaucum,  of  which  yeast  or 
Torula  cerivisice  is  probably  another  condi- 
tion. 

Mycodermic  (mi-ko-deYmik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of  mycoderms. 

Mycologic,  Mycological  (mi-ko-loj'ik,  mi- 
ko-loj'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  mycology,  or  to 
the  fungi. 

Mycologist  (mi-kol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  mycology. 

Mycology  (nri-kol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  mykes,  a 
fungus,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  depart- 
ment of  botany  which  investigates  fungi ;  a 
treatise  on  the  fungi. 

Mycose  (mi'kos),  n.  (C^H2^On.)  A  pecu- 
liar kind  of  sugar  contained  in  ergot  of  rye, 
as  also  in  trehala  manna,  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  Echinops  growing  in  the  East. 
Called  also  Trehalose. 

Mycteria  (mik-te'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  mykter,  the 
nose  or  proboscis.]  A  genus  of  grallatorial 
birds  allied  to  the  storks,  having  long,  strong 
conic  bills.  The  best-known  species  is  the 
M.  americana  or  common  jabiru. 

Mydaus  (mid'a-us),  n.  [Gr.  mydos,  clammi- 
ness, decay,  from  its  fetid  smell.]  A  genus 
of  carnivorous  mammals  of  the  family  Mus- 
teliihe,  and  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
the  Mydaus  meliceps  or  teledu  (which  see). 

Mydriasis  (mi-dri'a-sis),  n.  [Gr.]  In  med. 
a  morbid  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye; 
also,  weakness  of  sight  produced  by  super- 
abundance of  humours. 

Myelencephala  (mrVl-en-sef'al-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  myelos,  marrow,  and  enkephalon,  the 
brain.]  Inzool.  a  name  given  by  Owen  to  the 
primary  division  Vertebrata,  indicative  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  concentrated  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow. 

My ele acephalous  (im'el-en-sef"al-us),  a. 
Relating  to  the  Myelencephala;  exhibiting 
a  nervous  system  concentrated  in  a  brain 
and  spinal  cord. 

Myelitis  (ml-el-i'tis),  n.  [Gr.  myelos,  mar- 
row.] In  med. inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

Myeloid  (mi'el-oid),  a.  [Gr.  myelos,  marrow, 
and  eidos,  likeness.]  Resembling  marrow; 
specifically,  applied  in  pathol.  to  a  marrow- 
like  tumour. 

MyelOU  (mi'el-on),  n.  [Gr.  myelos,  myelon, 
marrow.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
spinal  cord. 

Mygale  (mi'ga-le),  n.  [Gr.,  the  shrew  or 
field-mouse.]  1.  A  genus  of  aquatic  insec- 
tivorous animals,  of  which  the  Russian 
musk-rat  (M.  moschata)  is  the  best  known 
species;  the  desman.  —  2.  A  genus  of  hairy 
spiders,  some  of  which  spin  their  webs  in 
the  form  of  tubes,  in  which  they  reside,  in 
holes  concealed  in  the  ground,  or  under 
stones  or  the  bark  of  trees.  The  name 
Mygale  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the 
large  hairy  species  of  which  the  M.  avicu- 
laria,  or  bird-catching  spider,  is  the  type. 

Mylabris  (mMa'bris),  n.  [Gr.  myia,  a  fly, 
and  Idbros,  furious.]  A  genus  of  vesicatory 
beetles  belonging  to  the  family  Cantharidje. 
M.  cichorii  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  its  vesicatory  properties  are  as  power- 
ful as  the  cantharis  of  the  shops. 

My  lip  bat  id  £e  (mi'li-6-lmt"i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
mylias,  a  millstone,  and  but  is,  a  skate,  so 
named  from  their  flat-topped  teeth.]  A  fa- 
mily of  cartilaginous  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  Selachii,  including  the  eagle-rays,  so 
called  from  the  great  size  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  which  suggest  a  pair  of  broad  wings; 
the  jaws  are  covered  with  large  hexagonal 
plates,  and  the  tail  is  so  long  and  slender 
that  they  have  been  also  called  whip-rays. 
The  tail  is  armed  with  a  long  serrated  spine, 
which  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean 
so  much  dread  that  they  cut  it  off  as  soon 
as  possible  after  capture  of  the  animal. 


Mylitta  (ml-lit'a),  n.  [Heb.  meyaledeth,  who 
causes  to  hear.  ]  A  Babylonian  goddess,  the 
impersonation  of  procreation.  Her  worship 
spread  over  Assyria  and  Persia. 

Mylpcarium  (mi-16-ka'ri-um),  n.  [Gr.  myle, 
a  mill,  and  karyon,  a  nut]  The  buck-wheat 
tree,  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  a  native  of 
Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, producing  clusters  of  fragrant  white 
blossoms  in  March,  April,  and  May.  Its 
seed  has  four  wings  like  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill 

Mylodon  (mno-don),7i.  [Gr.mylos,&  grinder, 
and  odous,  a  tooth.]  An  extinct  edentate 


Skeleton  of  Mylodon. 

animal,  allied  to  the  megatherium.  Its  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  the  upper  ter- 
tiaries  of  South  America.  It  was  a  clumsy 
animal  as  large  as  a  hippopotamus. 

Mylohyoid  (ml-16-hi'oid),  a.  [Gr.  mylos,  a 
mill,  a  molar  tooth,  and  E.  hyoid.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  jaw  and  hyoid  bone;  specifically, 
applied  to  a  muscle  which  extends  from  the 
internal  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
hyoid  bone. 

Mynchent  (min'chen),  n.  [A.  Sax.  munccen, 
mynecen,  a  nun,  fern,  of  munec,  a  monk.] 
A  nun. 

Mynchery  (min'che-ri),  n.  An  old  name  for 
a  nunnery. 

This  word  is  still  retained  and  applied  to  the  ruins 
of  such  buildings  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  the 
mynihery  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford. 

Oxford  Glossary. 

Mynheer  (min-herO,  n.  The  ordinary  title 
of  address  among  Dutchmen  (=  mein  herr 
of  the  Germans),  corresponding  to  our  sir, 
Mr.;  hence,  a  Dutchman. 

Myocaris  (mi-ok'a-ris),  n.  [Gr.  mys,  myost 
a  bivalve  shell,  and  karis,  a  shrimp.]  A. 
genus  of  bivalve  crustaceans,  characteristic 
of  the  Silurian  strata,  and  distinguished  by 
concentric  striae  on  the  valves. 

Myodes  (mi'6-dez),  n.  [Gr.  mys,  a  mouse, 
and  eidos,  form.]  A  genus  of  rodent  mam- 
mals of  the  family  Muridse,  containing  the 
lemmings.  The  genus  by  some  naturalists 
is  otherwise  styled  Georychus,  by  others 
Lemmns.  See  LEMMING. 

Myodynamics  (mi'6-di-nam"iks),  n.  [Gr. 
mys,  myos,  a  muscle,  and  dynamis,  force.] 
That  department  of  science  which  investi- 
gates the  principles  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion; the  exercise  of  muscular  contraction. 

Mypdynamiometer,  Mypdynamometer 
(ml'o-di-na'mi-om"et-er,  mi'6-di-na-mom"et- 
er),  7i.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
comparative  muscular  strength  of  man  or 
other  animals. 

mi-6-graf'ik-al),  a.  [See  MYOGRAPHY.  ]  Per- 
taining to  a  description  of  the  muscles. 

Myographion  (mi-6-graf'i-on),  n.  [Gr.  mys, 
myos,  a  muscle,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  An 
apparatus  for  determining  the  velocity  of 
the  nervous  current. 

Myographist  (ml-og'ra-fist),  n.  One  who 
describes  the  muscles  of  animals. 

Myography  (mi-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  mys,  myos, 
a  muscle,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  A  de- 
scription of  the  muscles  of  the  body;  myo- 
logy. 

Myolemma  (ml-o-lem'ma),  n.  [Gr.  mys, 
myos,  a  muscle,  and  lemma,  peel,  skin.]  In 
anat.  the  membranous  tube  or  sheath  of  each 
muscular  fibre;  the  shield  which  surrounds 
the  fibrils  which  form  a  fibre ;  sarcolemma. 

Myoline  (mi'6-lin),  n.  [Gr.  mys,  myos,  a 
muscle.]  The  essential  or  ultimate  consti- 
tuent of  muscular  fibres. 

Myologic,  Myological  (mi-6-loj'ik,  mi-o- 
loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  myology  or  the 
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description  and  sdentlnc  knowledge  of  the 

Myologirt  (ml-ol'o-jist).  n.  One  who  1s 
versed""  In  myology  or  who  treats  of  the 

MyolOiT  (ml-ol'o-JlX  »•  [Or.  rnirt,  mjM. 
muscC/ind  Ingot ,  dlsoours*.  ]  The  scientific 
knowledge  or  deacription  of  the  muscles  of 
Uw  human  body. 

To  instance  to  all  the  particulars  were  to  write  a 
whole  system  of  myflefj. 

Myomancy  (mi'6-man-si),  n.  (Or.  myi,  a 
mouse,  and  manteia,  divination.  |  A  kind  of 
divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  the  movements  of  mice. 

Some  authors  hold  mrtmauiy  to  be  one  of  the 
•Mat  anciewt  kinds  of  divination,  and  think  it  is  on 
thai  account  that  Isaiah  (Uri.  ul  reckons  mice 
the  abominable  things  of  the  idolator.  Kta. 


Myonldty  (ml-o-nis'l-ti),  n.  (Or.  myi, 
mvM,  a  muscle.)  The  characteristic  or 
peculiar  vital  property  of  the  muscular 
tissue.  Owen. 

Myonosus  ( ml-o-nos'us).  n.  (Or.  myi,  myot, 
a  muacle.  and  no«of,  a  disease.)  In  pathol. 
a  disease  of  the  muscles. 

HyopathJa  (ml-a-path'i-a),  n.    Same  ai 

JHMMnML 

MyopathlC  (mi-o-path'lk),  a.  In  pathol. 
relating  to  myopathia. 

Myope  (mi' op),  n,  [Or.  myopt  —  my/>,  to 
shuC  and  dpi,  the  eye.  ]  A  short-lighted 
person. 

Myopia,  Myopy  (mf-o'pl-a,  mi'o-pl),  n. 
(Or.  myopia.  See  MYOPE.)  Short-sighted- 
ness; near-sightedness.  The  proximate 
cause  Is  the  convergence  of  the  rays  of 
light  In  a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina 
ID  consequence  of  too  great  a  convexity  of 
the  cornea. 

Myopic  (mi-op'ik),  o.  In  pathol.  of  or 
relating  to  myopia ;  affected  with  myopia. 

The  myffic  structure  of  the  eye  incapacitates 
its  possessor  from  seeing  objects  clearly  at  even 
•  moderate  distance.  Dr.  Carffutfr. 

Myoporacesa  (mi'o-p6-ra"s«-«).  n.  pi  A 
nat  order  uf  plants,  distinguished  from 
Verbenaccnj  by  little  except  the  ovules 
being  pendulous  and  the  albumen  more 
abundant.  They  are  chiefly  shrubs  of  little 
Interest,  with  usually  alternate  leaves  and 
axillary  flowers,  inhabiting  the  Australian 
regions  and  other  parts  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  one  or  two  occurring  in  China 
anil  South  Africa.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  connected  with  them  is  the  presence 
of  cysts  of  oil  In  their  leaves,  which  thence 
have  a  dotted  structure. 

Myopotamus  (mi-6-pot'a-mus).  n.  [Or. 
myt,  myot,  a  rat  or  mouse,  and  potainot,  a 
river.  J  The  coypou  (which  see). 

Myops  (mi'opsX  n.    Same  as  Myope. 

Myopsls  (mi-ops'is),  n.  [Or  myia,  a  fly, 
and  optit,  sight  ]  In  pathol.  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  eyes  or  optic  nerves,  causing 
a  person  to  see  black  spots  moving  like  (lies 
in  the  eye. 

Myosll  (mi-6'»is),  n  [Gr.  myfi.  to  close  the 
eyes. )  A  disease  of  the  eye,  which  consists 
In  an  unnatural  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

MyosltlC  (mi  iVsit'ik).  a.  In  med.  pertain- 
ing to  myosis ;  causing  contraction  of  the 
pupil :  said  of  certain  medicines,  as  opium. 
ftunffiison. 

MyosltU  ( ini  6-si'tis).  n .  [0  r.  myt,  a  muscle.  ] 
Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 

Myoaotta  (ml-o-ao'tis),  n,  (Or.  myi.  myot, 
a  mouse,  and  OH*,  "to*,  an  ear.  ]  A  genus  of 
planta  belonging  to  the  Boragtnaceic,  and 
comprising  numerous  European  and  Nor- 
thern Asiatic,  a  few  North  American,  and 
three  or  four  Australian  species.  The  IK. 
paluttrit  Is  the  well-known  forget-me-not 
Other  species  an  popularly  known  as 
scorpion-grass. 

MyoBunu  (Tin  o-su'rus).  n.  [Or  myi,  myat, 
a  mouse,  and  otira,  a  tail]  Mouse-tail,  a 
••as  of  plants,  nat.  order  Ranunculaceie. 
IM  HOUSE-TAIL 

MyotiUty  (ml-tVtin-U).  n.  [Or.  rayon,  a 
muscle.)  In  med.  muscular  contractility. 

Myotome  (ml'6-tdm).  n.  (Or.  myi,  myot, 
a  muscle,  and  tame,  a  cutting,  from  trmivi, 
to  cut.  ]  In  toot,  a  segment  of  a  muscle  of 
the  tr  ink  of  a  vertebrate  animal 

Myotomy  (mi-ot'o-mi),  n.  [From  myi,  a 
muscle,  ami  temitf,.  to  cut)  The  anatomy 
of  the  moacles ;  also,  the  surgical  operation 
of  Uw  division  of  muscles  to  remove  defor- 
mity DiMgliton 

MyoxldB  (ml-oks'l-de),  n.  pi.  Dormice, 
•  family  of  rodent  mammals,  formerly 
Include.!  In  the  family  Sciurldsj  with  the 


squirrels  and  marmots.  The  common  dor- 
mouse of  Britain  Is  the  Myoma  avellana- 
rita.  No  American  specie*  is  known. 

Myoxus  (ml-oks-usX  n.  (Or.  myoxot,  the 
dormouse.]  The  dormouse,  a  genus  of 
rodent  mammals  intermediate  between  the 
squirrels  and  mice.  See  DOKMOUSB. 

MyrlacantllOUS  (mir'l-a-kan"thus),  a. 
Lit  myriad  -spined;  speciflcally,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Myriacanthus. 

Myrtacantliua  (mlr'i-a-kan"thus),  n.  (Or. 
tnyriia,  innumerable,  and  akanlha,  a  thorn, 
suine.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  ray-flsh  with  very 
numerous  spines.  These  spines  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  lias. 

Myriad  (mir'i-ad),  n,  (0  r.  myriat.  myriadot, 
from  myrioi.  innumerable;  cog.  W.  myr.  that 
is  infinite,  fluctuating,  myrdd,  infinity,  ten 
thousand,  a  myriad.]  1.  The  number  of  ten 
thousand. 

Thou  seesl.  brother,  how  many  thousands,  or  rather 
how  many  myriajt,  that  is.  ten  thousands,  of  the  Jews 
there  are  which  believe.  Bf.  fatrstm. 

2.  An  immense  number  indefinitely. 

Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriadr  roll 
Round  us.  each  with  different  powers.      Ttunyson. 

Myriad  (mirM-ad),  o.  Innumerable :  multi- 
tudinous; manifold.  •  The  myriad  shriek  of 
wheeling  ocean-fowl.'  Tennyton. 

Myriad-minded  (mir'i-ad-mind-ed),  o.  A 
term  expressive  of  vast  intellect  or  great 
versatility  of  mind.  'Our  myriad-minded 
Shakspere.'  Coleridge. 

Myriagram,  MyriagrammeOnir'i-a-grani). 
n  [Or.  myria,  tentnousand.and  Fr. gramme, 
a  gramme.  ]  In  the  French  system  of  weights, 
a  weight  of  10,000  grammes,  or  22  0485  Ibs. 
avoirdupois. 

Myrialitre  (mirl-a-le-ter),  n.  [Gr.  myria, 
ten  thousand,  and  Fr.  litre .  ]  A  French  mea- 
sure of  capacity,  containing  10,000  litres, 
or  610,280  cubic  inches. 

Myriametre  (mir'i-a-ma-ter),  n.  [Gr.  myria, 
ten  thousand,  and  metron,  measure.  ]  In  the 
French  decimal  system,  a  measureof  length, 
equal  to  10  kilometres,  or  6-2133257  English 
miles. 

Myriapod  (mir'l-a-pod),  n.  One  of  the 
Myriapoda  (which  see). 

Myriapoda(mir-i-ap'o-da), n.pl.  (Gr  myria, 
ten  thousand,  and  ports,  podttg,  a  foot.  ]  The 
lowest  class  of  articulate  animals,  including 
the  centlpeds  and  millipeds,  and  resembling 
the  annelids  in  the  lengthened  form  and  the 
numerous  segments  of  the  body,  each  seg- 
ment being  provided  with  one  pair  of  ambu- 
latory feet— whence  the  name.  They  have  a 
distincthead.butno  division  of  the  body  into 


Myriapoda. 

I,  Gtefhittts  irftborii,  one  of  the  Chilopoda. 
a,  lulus  piuatm,  one  of  the  CtiiloKnatha. 

thorax  and  abdomen,  as  in  insects.  They 
respire  through  minute  spiracles  or  pores 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  are 
invested  with  a  hard  chitinous  or  horny 
covering orexoskeleton.  This  class isdividcd 
into  two  orders,  the  Chilognatha  or  Diplo- 
poda.  In  which  the  fusion  of  two  rings  gives 
apparently  two  pairs  of  feet  on  each  ring, 
and  the  Chilopoda.  which  have  two  pairs  of 
foot-jaws  or  maxillipeds.  and  not  more  than 
one  pair  of  feet  on  each  segment 

Myriarcll  (mir'i-ark),  n.  [Gr.  myria,  ten 
thousand,  and  arenas,  chief.  ]  A  com- 
mander of  10,000  men. 

Myrlare  (mir'i-ar),  n.  (Gr.  myria,  ten 
thousand,  and  Fr.  are.]  A  French  land 
measure  of  10,000  ares,  or  1,000,000  square 
metres,  equal  to  247  1143  acres. 

Myrica  (ml-rfka),  n.  (L.  myriea;  Or.  nti/- 
rtkr.  the  tamarisk.  ]  Candleberry-mvrtle,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  nat  order 
Myricacese.  See  GALK  and  MYRICACE/K. 

Myricacese  (mir-l-ka'se-6),  n.pl.  A  small 
nat  order  of  apetalons  exogens,  consisting  of 
monrecious  or  dioecious  shrubs,  with  di<r 
clous  flowers  in  short  scaly  catkins,  and 
resin-dotted,  often  fragrant,  leaves,  com- 
mon In  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  North  America  and  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope.  The  typical  genus  of  this  order 
Is  Myrica,  of  which  M.  Gate  (the  bog-myrtle) 
is  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  The  nuts  of 
JIT.  ar\fera  (the  wax  orcandleberry-myrtU'). 
a  rjative  of  the  United  States,  are  encrusted 
with  an  abundance  of  white  wax,  from  which 
candles  are  manufactured ;  and  the  bark  of 
the  root  is  reported  to  be  stimulant  and 
astringent.  Sec  CANDLEKKKHY-MVKTLK. 

Myrlca-tallow  (mi  ri'ka-tal-fl),  n.  Same  as 
Myrtle-wax. 

Myricin,  Myricine  (mi'ri-sin),  n.  One  of 
the  two  substances  of  which  wax  is  com- 
posed, the  other  being  cerine.  Myricin  is 
the  matter  left  undissolved  when  wax  Is 
boiled  with  alcohol.  It  constitutes  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  bees'- 
wax,  and  is  a  grayish-white  solid. 

Myriolitre  (mirt-6-le-ter),  n.  Same  as  Jfyri- 
aliti-e. 

Myrlological(mirt-6-loj"ik-al),  o.  delating 
to  a  mynologue. 

Myrlologist  (mir-i-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
composes  or  sings  a  myriologue. 

MyriologTie(mir'i-6-log),n.  (Fr.  myriologue, 
Mod.  Gr.  myrioloffi.}  In  modern  (Jreece,  an 
extemporary  funeral  -  song,  composed  and 
sung  by  females  on  the  death  of  some  pcr- 

Myriophyllite  (  mir '  i  -  o  -  fll "  It ).  n.  [Or. 
rnyrita,  innumerable,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
A  kind  of  fossil  root,  with  numerous  fibres, 
found  in  the  coal-measures. 

MyriopliyllOUS  ( mir  -  i  -  of '  il  -  us  ),  a.  Lit. 
having  ten  thousand  leaves;  specifically, 
in  but.  having  a  large  number  of  leaves. 

Myriophyllum  (mir-i-of'il-um),  n.  [Gr. 
myriox,  ten  thousand,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
A  genus  of  plants.  See  WATKK-MILTO1U 

Myriorama  (mir-i-o-ra'ma),  n.  [Gr.  myrioi, 
ten  thousand,  and  horama,  view.  ]  A  sort  of 
landscape  kaleidoscope,  forming  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  picturesque  scenes,  by 
means  of  several  fragments  or  sections  of 
landscapes  on  cards. 

Myri08COpe(niir'i-6-sk6p),n.  [Or.  Tnyrioi.ten 
thousand,  and  sltopei,  to  view.)  A  variation 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  consisting  of  a  square 
box  having  a  sight-hole  in  front,  and  two 
plane  mirrors  at  the  rear  arranged  at  a  suit- 
able angle.  On  horizontal  rollers  a  piece  of 
embroidery  is  caused  to  traverse  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  when  the  multiplied  images 
coalesce  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  geo- 
metrical patterns. 

Myristlca  (mi-ris'ti-ka),  n.  [Gr.  mynt- 
hkos,  sweet-smelling,  from  myron,  any 
sweet  distillation  from  a  plant  used  for 
perfume.  ]  The  only  genus  of  the  nat. 
order  Myristicacece.  Jf .  fragrant,  a  native 
of  the  Moluccas,  yields  the  nutmeg  of  the 
shops.  (See  NUTMEG.)  Other  species  bear 
fruit  that  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  nutmeg. 

MyriBticace88(mi-ris'ti-ka"se-e),n  pi.  [From 
tfiirintica.]  A  nat.  order  of  aromatic  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  exstipulate  leaves, 
inhabiting  the  tropics,  especially  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  bark  generally  abounds  in  an 
acrid  juice,  which  is  viscid,  and  stains  red. 
The  aril  and  albumen  of  Myristica  fragrant, 
the  former  known  under  the  name  of  mare 
and  the  latter  of  nutmeg,  are  important  aro- 
matics,  abounding  in  a  fixed  oil  of  a  con- 
sistence analogous  to  fat 

Myrmecobius  (mer-me-ko'bi-us),  n,  [Gr. 
mynnfx,  mynntffos,  an  ant,  and  biot,  life.  ] 
A  genus  of  Australian  marsupials.  M. 
foKcialis  is  the  banded  ant-eater,  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  number  of  its 
teeth,  amounting  in  all  to  fifty-four.  It 
resembles  a  squirrel ,  and  is  extremely  active 
among  trees.  It  has  no  true  pouch,  but  the 
long  hairs  of  the  abdomen  are  a  substitute 
for  one. 

Myrmecophaga  (mer-me-kofa-ga),  n,  (Or. 
myrmfx,  an  ant,  and  phago,  to  eat]  The 
ant-eater,  a  genus  of  edentate  animals.  See 
ANT-BEAR,  ANT-EATER. 
Myrmecophagidse  (mer'me-ko-faj'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [(Jr.  mt/rmex,  myrmfkot,  an  ant,  and 
phagn,  to  eat  J  The  hairy  or  true  ant-eatern. 
a  family  of  edentate  mammals  exclusively 
confined  to  South  America.  The  members 
feed  chiefly  upon  ants  and  termites,  which 
they  catch  with  their  long  sticky  tongues. 
The  jaws  are  wholly  destitute  of  teeth;  the 
body  is  covered  with  hair;  there  is  a  long 
tail,  and  the  feet  are  armed  with  long  ami 
strong  curved  digging  claws.  See  ANT- 
BEAR. 

Myrmeleon  (nu'T-nieni"«n),  n.  (Gr.myrmftr. 
an  ant,  and  lean,  a  Hon.]  A  genus  of  ncii- 
ropterous  insects.  See  ANT-LION. 
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Mynneleonidas  ( mer-me'le-on"i-de ),  n.  pi. 
A  family  of  neuropterous  insects,  distin- 
guished by  their  clavate  antennae,  which  are 
generally  rather  short.  See  MYKMELEON, 
ANT-LION. 

Myrmidon  (nier'mi-don),n.  [GrJfynmaow*, 
the  Myrmidons.]  One  of  an  ancient  Greek 
race  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles 
ruled  over,  and  who  accompanied  him  to 
Troy.  Hence  the  name  came  to  signify  a  sol- 
dier of  a  rough  character;  a  desperate  soldier 
or  ruffian ;  one  of  a  ruffianly  band  under  a 
daring  or  unscrupulous  leader;  one  who 
executes  orders  or  requirements  with  ruth- 
less severity  or  without  regard  to  feeling.  — 
Myrmidons  of  the  law,  bailiffs,  sheriffs'  offi- 
cers, policemen,  and  other  law  menials. 

I  found  all  these  household  treasures  in  possession 
of  the  myrmidons  of  the  law.  Thackeray. 

Myrmidpnlau  (mer-mi-do'ni-an),  a.  Like 
or  pertaining  to  myrmidons. 

Myrobalan  (mi-rob'a-lan),  n.  [L.  myrobci- 
ianam,  Gr.  myrobalanos— myron,  unguent, 
and  balanits,  a  nut.]  A  dried  fruit  of  differ- 
ent species  of  the  plum  kind,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  all  slightly  purgative  and 
astringent.  Myrobalans  are  used  by  the 
Hindus  in  calico-printing  and  medicine,  but 
in  Britain  principally  by  dyers  and  tanners, 
especially  the  latter.  They  are  the  produce 
of  several  species  of  Terminalia.  Written 
also  Sfyrobolan,  Myrobolam,  &c. 

Myronic  (mi-ron'ik),  a.  [Gr.  myron,  an  odor- 
ous oil.]  Applied  to  a  bitter  acid  procured 
from  black  mustard  seeds. 

Myropolist  t  (ml-rop'o-list),  n.  [Gr.  myron, 
an  ooorous  oil  or  unguent,  and  poled,  to 
sell.]  One  that  sells  unguents  or  perfumery. 
Johnson. 

Myrospermum  (mi-ro-speVmum),  n.  [Gr. 
myron,  a  sweet-smelling  distillation  from  a 
plant,  and  spertna,  seed.]  A  genus  of  Legu- 
minosce,  tribe  Sophoreae,  as  now  usually 
limited  consisting  of  but  one  species,  a  tro- 
pical American  tree,  with  imparipinnate 
leaves  and  rather  large  white  flowers,  in 
simple  axillary  racemes.  The  trees  yielding 
balsam  of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  were 
formerly  in  this  genus,  but  are  now  usually 
referred  to  Myroxylon  (which  see), 

Myroxylic  (mi-rok-sil'ik),  a.  Applied  to  an 
acid  obtained  from  the  Peruvian  balsam. 

Myroxylon  (mi-roks'il-on),  n.  [Gr.  myron, 
a  sweet-smelling  distillation  from  a  plant, 
and  xylon,  wood.]  A  small  genus  of  tropi- 
cal American  trees,  very  closely  allied  to 
Myrospermum,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
a  few  technical  characters.  It  contains  two 
important  species,  M.  Tohu'ferutn,  from 
which  the  balsam  of  Tolu  is  obtained,  and 
M.  Pereirce,  which  yields  the  balsam  of  Peru. 
Although  of  but  little  real  use,  and  but 
seldom  employed  in  modern  practice,  these 
secretionswereat 
one  time  of  much 
importance. 

Myrrh  (mer),  n. 
[L.  myrrtia,  Gr. 
myrrha,  Ar. 
murr,  from  mar- 
ra,  to  be  bitter; 
Heb.  mar,  bitter] 
1.  The  gummy 
resinous  exuda- 
tion of  Balsamo- 
dendron  Myrrha, 
nat.  order  Amy  ri- 
dacete,  a  spiny 
shrub  with 
scanty  foliage, 
small  green  axil- 
lary flowers,  and 
small  oval  fruits. 
It  is  a  healing 
stimulant.— 2.  A 
common  name 
for  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Myrrhis 
(which  see). 

MyrrhlC  tmer'rik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  myrrh;  as,  myrrhic  acid, 

Myrrhlne  (mer'rin),  a.  [L.  myrrhinus.  See 
MURRHINE.]  Made  of  the  myrrhine  stone, 
or  of  fluor-spar.  See  MURRHINE. 

How  they  quaff  in  gold. 

Crystal,  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl.  Milton. 

Myrrhine,  Myrrhite  (mer'rin,  mer'rlt),  n. 

See  MURHHINE. 

Myrrhis  (mer'ris),  n.  [Gr.,  sweet  cicely. 
See  MYRRH.]  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  one  species  of  which,  M.  odorata  or 
sweet  cicely,  exists  in  Britain.  It  is  a  hand- 


Myrrh  (Balsamodeitdron 
Myrrha), 


some  plant,  with  spreading  fern-like  foliage 
and  large  umbels  of  white  flowers. 

Myrrhophore  (mer'o-for),  n.  [Gr.  myrrha, 
myrrh,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  Myrrh-bearer; 
specifically,  in  the  fine  arts,  a  name  given 
to  one  of  the  three  Maries  who,  '  as  it  began 
to  dawn,  came  to  see  the  sepulchre'  of  our 
Saviour.  They  are  usually  represented  as 
bearing  vases  of  myrrh. 

Myrslnaceae  (mer-sin-a'se-e),  n.  pi  A  nat. 
order  of  unimportant  sub-tropical  exogen- 
ous trees  and  shrubs,  so  closely  resembling 
Primulacese  in  their  fructification,  that 
scarcely  any  valid  distinction  can  be  per- 
ceived between  them,  except  in  habits,  the 
Primulaceaj  being  all  herbaceous.  The  typi- 
cal genus  is  Myrsine,  to  which  belongs  3f. 
africana,  or  African  box,  sometimes  culti- 
vated in  our  greenhouses. 

Myrtacese  (mer-ta'se-e),  n.  pi  The  myrtle 
tribe,  an  extensive  and  important  nat. 
order  of  polypetalous  exogens,  mostly  in- 
habiting warm  countries,  and  in  all  cases 
either  shrubs  or  trees.  They  have  simple 
entire  leaves,  often  dotted  with  resinous 
pellucid  glands  and  with  an  intromarginal 
vein,  and  regular,  axillary  and  solitary,  or 
spiked,  corymbose,  or  panicled  white,  pink, 
or  yellow  (never  blue)  flowers,  with  numer- 
ous stamens.  Some  yield  useful  products, 
such  as  guavas,  cloves,  pimento,  and  cajeput 
oiL  Some  of  the  largest  genera  are  mainly 
Australian,  such  as  Eucalyptus  (gum-tree) 
and  Melaleuca. 

Myrtaceous  (mer-ta'shns),  a.  In  bot.  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  myrtles. 

Myrtiform  (mer'ti-form),  a.  [L.  myrtus, 
myrtle,  and  E./or?n.]  Resembling  myrtle  or 
myrtle  berries. 

Myrtle  (mer'tl),  n.  [L.  myrtus,  Gr.  myrtos, 
from  myron,  perfume.]  The  genus  Myrtus 
(which  see). 

Myrtle-berry  (mer'tl-be-ri),  n.  The  fruit 
of  the  myrtle. 

Myrtle-wax  (mer'tl-waks),  n.  The  product 
of  the  Nyrica  cerifera.  See  MYRICACE^. 

Myrtus  (mer'tus),  n.  [See  MYRTLE.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  nat.  order 
Myrtaceee,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  for 
the  most  part  of  tropical  South  America, 
but  represented  throughout  the  world.  They 
have  opposite  dotted  leaves,  with  white  or 
yellowish  flowers  in  the  axils.  M.  communis 
(the  common  myrtle)  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  Its  leaves  contain  a  volatile  oil, 
which  possesses  medicinal  properties;  the 
buds  and  berries  also  yield  a  volatile  oil ; 
the  distilled  flowers  yield  the  perfume  called 
eau-d'ange. 

Myself  (mi-self),  pron,  pi.  Ourselves  (our- 
selvz').  As  a  nominative  it  is  used,  generally 
after  I,  to  express  emphasis,  marking  em- 
phatically the  distinction  between  the 
speaker  and  another  person;  I,  or  me,  per- 
sonally. 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.      Shak. 
Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour. 

Addison. 

In  the  objective  case  it  is  often  used  reflex- 
ively  and  without  any  emphasis. 

Born  to  myself,  I  like  myself  alone.     Rochester. 

Myselve.t  Myselven,t  pron.  Myself.  Chau- 
cer. 

Mysls  (mi'sis),  n.  The  opossum-shrimps,  a 
genus  of  crustaceans  belonging  to  the  order 
Stomapoda.  They  are  the  chief  crustaceans 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  whalebone  whale.  See 
OPOSSUM-SHRIMP. 

Mysis-stage  (mi'sis-staj),  n.  In  physiol  a 
stage  in  trie  development  of  certain  crus- 
taceans (prawns)  in  which  they  closely 
resemble  the  adults  of  a  genus  (Mysis)  be- 
longing to  a  slightly  lower  group. 

Mysorine  (ml-so'rln),  n.  [From  Mysore  in 
Hindustan,  where  it  is  found.]  An  amor- 
phous mineral ;  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
copper,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silica. 

Mystagogic,  Mystagogical  (mis-ta-goj'ik, 
mis-ta-goj'ik-al),  a.  Having  the  character 
of,  relating  to,  or  connected  with  a  mysta- 
gogue  ormystagogy;  pertaining  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  mysteries.  '  The  mystagogick 
catechism  of  St.  Cyril.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Mystagogue,  Mystagogus  (mis'ta-gog, 
mis-ta-gog'us),  n.  [Gr.  mystagogos—mystes, 
one  initiated  in  mysteries,  and  agogos,  a 
leader.]  1.  One  who  instructs  in  or  inter- 
prets mysteries.  'Mystagoguesof  misbelief.' 
J.  II.  Newman. 

That  true  interpreter,  and  great  r/tvsfara:'its,  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Dr.  H.  More. 


2.  One  that  keeps  church  relics  and  shows 
them  to  strangers.  Bailey. 

My stagogy  (mis'ta-go- ji),  n.  The  principles, 
practice,  or  doctrines  of  a  mystagogue;  the 
interpretation  of  mysteries. 

Mystert  (mis'ter),  n.  Need;  necessity.  See 
MISTER. 

Mysterial  (mis-te'ri-al),  a.  Containing  a 
mystery  or  enigma.  '  Beauty  and  love, 
whose  story  is  mysterial'  B.  Jonson. 

Mysteriarch  (mis-te'ri-ark),  n.  [Gr.  mys~ 
terion,  mystery,  and  archos,  chief.  ]  One 
presiding  over  mysteries. 

Mysterious  (mis-te'ri-us),  a.  Partaking  of 
or  containing  mystery;  obscure;  hid  from 
the  understandingr  secret;  not  revealed  or 
explained;  unintelligible;  beyond  human 
comprehension.  '  Distinguished  for  myste- 
rious skill  in  government.'  Swift. 

By  a  silent,  unseen,  mysterious  process,  the  fairest 
flower  of  the  garden  springs  from  a  small  insignificant 
seed.  Horne. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm,          Ctrrvftr. 

SYN.  Obscure,  secret,  occult,  dark,  mystic, 
cabalistic,  enigmatical,  unintelligible,  in- 
comprehensible. 

Mysteriously  (mis-te'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
mysterious  manner ;  obscurely. 

My  steriousness  (mis-te'ri-us-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  mysterious ;  obscurity ;  the 
quality  of  being  hid  from  the  understanding 
and  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  or  wonder. 
2.  That  which  is  mysterious  or  obscure.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Mystery  (mis'ter-i),  n.  [L.  myslerium; 
Gr.  mysterion,  the  secret  worship  of  a 
deity,  a  secret  thing,  from  myeo,  to  initi- 
ate into  the  mysteries,  from  myo,  to  close, 
to  be  shut.  ]  1,  Something  hidden  from 
human  knowledge  and  fitted  to  inspire  a 
sense  of  awe;  especially,  something  incom- 
prehensible through  being  above  human 
intelligence.  '  Nature's  mysteries.'  Shak. 

'Twas  you  incensed  the  rabble : 
Cats  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Shak. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,     i  Tim.  iii.  16. 

2.  A  secret;  something  wilfully  kept  hidden 
from  the  knowledge  of  others. 

Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.  Shak. 

3.  An  enigma;  anything  artfully  made  dim- 
cult. 

To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions, 
here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter.  Shak. 

4.  A  species  of  dramatic  composition  much 
in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  the  characters 
and  events  of  which  were  drawn  from  sacred 
history.    Miracles,  or  miracle-plays,  were  a 
Speciesof7nj/$£ery1usuallyrepresentingsome 
event  or  events  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.    In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  mysteries  were  suc- 
ceeded by  moralities,  the  characters  in  which 
were  allegorical  personages,  and  the  dialogue 
consisted  of  moral  discourses  in  praise  of 
virtue  and  condemnation  of  vice.     After 
various  modifications  the  morality  assumed 
the  form  of  the  masque,  which  was  a  favourite 
entertainment  at  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I. — 5.  pi.  The  consecrated  elements  in 
the  Eucharist. 

In  the  Communion  Office  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  elements,  after  consecration,  are  sometimes 
termed  holy  mysteries.  Dr.  Campbell. 

6.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  certain  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  ancient,  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman, 
religions,  only  known  to  and  practised  by 
those  who  had  been  initiated  by  certain 
preparatory  ceremonies.—  7.  The  usual  spell- 
ing of  Mistery,  a  trade,  calling,  through  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  refers  more  particu- 
larly to  the  more  secret  branches  of  a  trade 
or  those  known  only  to  experts. 
Mystic,  Mystical  (mis'tik,  mis'tik-al),  a. 
[L.  mnHcutt  Gr.  mystikos.  See  MYSTERY.] 

1.  Hidden  from  or  obscure  to  human  know- 
ledge or  comprehension;  pertaining  to  what 
is  obscure  or  incomprehensible;  mysterious; 
dark;  obscure.     'The  mystic  rolls  of  fate.' 
Dryden. 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise.  Milton. 

God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystical  and  super- 
natural. Hooker. 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before. 

Campbell. 

2.  Involving  some  secret  meaning;    alle- 
gorical ;  emblematical. 

The  ceremonial  law,  with  all  its  mystic  rites  ...  to 
many,  that  bestow  the  reading  on  it,  seems  scarce 
worth  it;  yet  what  use  the  apostles  made  of  it  with 
the  Jews.  Boyle. 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then-,  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  w?Mg;      zh,  a^ure.— See  KEY. 
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8.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  mysteries.  'The 
m^lSprocSUm  to  Kletui..'  Bp.  Thirluall. 
4  Of  or  pertaining  to  mystics  or  mysticism 
No  umlit  dreams  of  ascetic  ftety  had  come  lo 
lroubl<  ihe  tranquillity  of  iu  hu 


Mystic  (mls'tlk).  n.  One  who  1»  addicted  to 
mysticism,  one  imbued  with  mysticism;  one 
professing  a  tuhlime  devotion;  specifically, 
one  of  a  religious  «ect  who  profess  to  nave 
direct  intercoune  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Th«  myttia  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
denomination  of  Christlaiis.  but  may  be  found  in 
«tao«t  every  fora  of  religious  profession 

Dr.  K.  1-iifn, 

Mystically  (mis'Uk-al-11),  adv.  In  a  mystic 
manner,  or  by  an  act  implying  a  secret 
meaning.  Donne. 

Mysticalness  (mis'tlk-al-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity »l  being  mystical 

Mysticism  (mis'ti  slzm),  "  *  word  °>  verJr 
vague  signification,  applied  for  the  most  part 
Indiscriminately  to  all  those  viewsor  tenden- 
cies In  religion  which  aspire  towards  a  more 
direct  communication  between  man  and  hi» 
Maker  not  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
but  through  the  inward  perception  of  the 
mind,  than  tliat  which  is  afforded  as  through 
revelation. 

Whether  in  the  Vedas.  In  the  Platonisls.  or  in  the 
Hegelians,  myjticum  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ascribing  objective  existence  to  the  subjective  crea- 
tions of  our  own  faculties,  to  ideas  or  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  believing  that,  by  watching  and  contem- 
plating these  idea*  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read  in 
them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without. 

India  is  the  native  home  of  mysticism,  if  we  mean 
by  that  that  dreamy  enthusiasm  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  projects  itself  into  regions  infinitely  beyond  its 
experience  and  mistakes  its  own  shadows  for  trans. 
cendental  realities.  Quart.  Kn. 

Mystification  (mis'ti-n-ka"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  mystifying;  something  designed  to 
mystify;  the  act  of  perplexing  or  playing 
on  one's  credulity. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  where  jest  began  and 
earnest  ended.  You  read  in  constant  mistrust  lest 
you  might  be  the  victim  of  a  mystification  when  you 
least  expected  one.  Ettiit.  Rev. 

•->  The  state  of  being  mystified. 

Mystlflcator  (rnis'tl-n-kat-er),  n.  One  who 
mystifies. 

Mystify  (mis'ti-fi).  r  '.  pret.  A  pp  myitijitil; 
ppr.  inu*l>fyiivj.  To  perplex  purposely;  to 
play  on  the  credulity  of;  to  bewilder;  to 
befog. 

Mystropetalon  (mis'tro-pet-a  Ion).  ».  (Or. 
myetros,  a  spoon,  and  pf  talon,  a  leaf.]  A 
genus  of  montccious  root  parasites  forming 
a  section  of  the  Bulanophoraceic.  Only  two 
species  are  known,  both  South  African  ; 
they  are  fleshy,  fungus-like  root  parasites, 
with  leaves  represented  by  fleshy-coloured 
scales  and  bright  red  flowers  In  dense  spikes. 

Mytacism(mi'ta-sizm),  n.  [Or.  mytakismos.  ] 
I  ii  rhrt.  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  M. 

Myth  (mith),  n.  [Gr.  mythos,  a  word,  a  fable, 
a  legend  )  1  A  fable,  legend,  or  tradition  tak- 
inglts  rise  at  an  early  period  of  a  nation's  ex- 
istence and  of  its  civilization,  and  embodying 
the  convictions  of  the  people  among  whom 
such  fables  arise  as  to  their  gods  or  other 
divine  personages,  their  own  origin  and  early 
history  and  the  heroes  connected  with  it, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  Ac.  —2.  In  a  looser 
tense,  an  invented  story;  something  purely 
fabulous  or  having  no  existence  in  fact;  an 
imaginary  or  fictitious  individual  or  object; 
as,  his  wealthy  relative  was  a  mere  myth  ;  his 
having  gone  to  Paris  is  a  myth.  Myth  is  thus 


often  used  as  a  euphemism  for  a  falsehood 

Mythe  (mith).  n.    Same  as  Myth.    'The 

Homeric  mythe.'    Grate. 
Mvth-hlstory  (mith'hla-to-rl),  n.    History 

interspersed  with  fable;  mythical  history. 
Mythic,  Mythical  (mith'ik,  mith'ik-al).  o. 

Uelating  to  myths;  described  in  a  myth; 

existing  only  in  a  myth  or  myths;  fabulous; 

fabled;  imaginary. 

But  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Vorrigern  and  Rowena. 
Arthur  and  Mordred  are  mythical  persons,  whose 
very  existence  may  be  questioned,  and  whose  adven- 
tures must  be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and 
Komulus.  Macaulay. 

Mythically  (mith'ik-al -II),  ado.  In  a 
mythical  manner;  by  means  of  mythical 
fables  or  allegories. 

Mythographer  (mi-thog-ra-fer),  n.  [Gr. 
mythos,  a  myth,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A 
framer  or  writer  of  myths;  a  narrator  of 
myths,  fables,  or  legends. 

All  that  Mr.  Cox  allows  to  the  poets  and  mythog- 
rofticrt  is  the  disfigurement  of  the  original  tradition. 
&tia.  Rrv. 

Mythologer  (ml-thol'o-jer).  n.    A  mythol- 

ogist. 

Mythologian  (mlth-o-l&'ji-an),  ».  A  myth- 
ologist. 

Quite  opposed  to  this,  the  solar  theory,  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Kuhn.  and  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  mytkologimis  of  Germany.  Max  Miiller. 

Mythologic  (mith-o-loj'ik),  a.     Same  as 

Slythitltujieal,  but  much  less  common. 
Mythol6gical(mith-o-loj'ik-al),  a.  Relating 

to  mythology;  proceeding  from  mythology; 

of  the  nature  of  a  myth;  containing  myths; 

fabulous;  as,  a  mythological  account  of  the 

creation. 

The  mythological  interpretation  of  these  I  pur- 
posely omit.  RalriffH. 

Mythologically  (mith-o-loj'ik-al-li),   adv. 

In  a  mythological  manner;  by  reference  to 

mythology;  by  the  employment  of  myths. 
Mythologist  (mith-ol'o-jist),  n.    One  versed 

in  mythology;  one  who  writes  on  mythology 

or  explains  myths. 
Mythologize  (mith-ol'o-jiz),  v.  i.  pret.  A-  pp. 

mythologtzrd;  ppr.  mythologaing.    To  relate 

or  explain  fabulous  history. 
Mythologuet  (mith'o-log),  n.    A  myth  or 

fable  invented  for  a  purpose.    [Rare.] 

May  we  not  .  .  .  consider  liis  history  of  the  fall 
as  an  excellent  mythotofue  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  human  evil?  Dr.  A.  Gtddes. 

Mythology  (mith-pl'o-Ji),  n.    [Gr.  mythos,  a 

fable,  and  logos,  discourse.  ]    1.  The  science 

of  myths;  the  science  which  investigates 

myths  with  a  view  to  their  interpretation 

and  to  discover  the  degree  of  relationship 

existing  between   the  myths  of  different 

!    peoples;  a  treatise  on  myths.-  -2.  A  system 

j    of  myths  or  fables  in  which  are  embodied 

;    the  convictions  of  a  people  in  regard  to 

i    their  origin,   divinities,   heroes,  founders, 

<tc.    See  MYTH. 

Mythoplasm  ( mith ' 6 - plazm ),  n.  [Gr. 
mythvs.  a  fable,  and  plasma,  anything 
I  moulded,  a  figure,  a  fiction,  from  playso,  to 
mould,  to  form. )  A  narration  of  mere  fable. 
Mythopoeic,  Mythopoetic  (mith-6-pe'ik, 
mith'6-po-et"ik),  a.  Myth-making;  pro- 
ducing or  tending  to  produce  myths ;  sug- 
gesting or  giving  rise  to  myths.  '  The  same 
mythoposic\ein  .  .  .  which  had  created  both 
supply  and  demand  for  the  legends  of  the 
saints.'  GroU.  '  The  mythopaeic  fertility  of 
the  Greeks.'  Grate. 

MytilidSB  (ml-til'l-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
marine  conchifers,  of  the  order  Asiphonata, 


of  which  the  genus  Mytilus  is  the  type. 

See  MfssKL. 
Mytilite  (mi'tl-lit),  n.    In  geol.  a  fossil  shell 

i  if  the  genus  Mytilus. 
Mytiloid  (mi'til-nid),  a.     A  term  applied  to 

shells  resembling  in  character  that  of  the 

musaeL 
Mytilus  (mi'ti-lus),  n.   [L,  from  Gr.  mytUnt, 

a   shell  -  fish.  ]     The   mussel,   a  genus   of 

lamellibranch  molluscs.    See  MUSSEL. 
MyxamcebsB  (miks-a-me'be),  n.  pi.    See 

MYXOMYCETA 

Myxine.(miks'in-e),  n.  [From  Gr.  myxa, 
mucus,  slime.]  The  hags,  a  genus  of  cy- 
clostomous  fishes,  otherwise  called  Gas- 
trobranchus,  remarkable  for  their  slippery 
integument.  The  glutinous  hag  (M.  glu- 
tinosa  or  G.  cams)  is  found  in  British  seas. 
See  HAO  and  MYXINID.S. 

MyxinidSB  (miks-in'i-de),  n.  pi.  [See  MYX- 
INE.  )  The  hag-fishes,  a  family  of  vermiform, 
eel-like  fishes,  of  Owen's  order  Marsipobran* 
chil.  They  possess  no  paired  fins  to  repre- 
sent limbs,  but  have  a  median  fin  running 
round  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body. 
The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  the  chorda 
dorsalis  persistent,  and  the  only  traces  of 
vertebra;  are  hardly  perceptible  rings  of 
osseous  matter  developed  in  the  sheath  of 
the  notochord.  The  mouth  is  sucker-like, 
destitute  of  jaws,  but  provided  with  tractile 
filaments  or  cirri.  In  the  centre  of  the  palate 
is  a  single  large  recurved  fang,  with  its  sides 
strongly  serrated,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  bores  its  way  into  its  victim,  having 
previously  attached  itself  to  it  by  its  suc- 
torial mouth.  The  glutinous  hag  (Myxine 
glutinosa)  is  one  of  the  best  known  species. 
See  HAO. 

Myxogastres  (mik'so-gas-tr8z),  n.  pi.  (Or. 
myxa,  mucus,  and  gaiter,  the  belly,  from 
their  semi-gelatinous  state  when  young.) 
Same  as  Myxomycetce. 

Myxogastrous  (mik'so-gas-trus),  o.  1'er- 
taining  to  the  Myxogastres. 

Myxomycetffl  (niik'so-mi-se"te),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
myxa,  mucus,  and  mykes,  a  fungus.]  An 
order  of  fungi,  growing  in  moist  situations 
on  various  substances,  such  as  decaying 
leaves  or  rotten  wood,  over  which  they 
spread  in  the  form  of  a  net-work  of  naked 
protoplasmic  filaments  of  a  soft  creamy  con- 
sistence, and  usually  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  spores  of  those  organisms  are  very 
similar  to  the  amoeba?,  moving  about  in 
water  like  them  by  emitting  and  withdraw- 
ing pseudopodia,  and  taking  into  their  sub- 
stance solid  particles  as  nutriment,  and  in 
this  form  they  have  been  called  Myxamosba. 
Several  of  these  may  join  together  to  form 
a  single  mass  of  protoplasm  called  a  plas- 
modium,  which  grows  by  taking  in  and 
assimilating  solid  nutriment,  and  finally 
becomes  converted  into  the  net-work  above 
mentioned. 

Myxomycetous  (mik'so-nii-8e"tus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Myxomycetrc. 

Myxon  (miks'on),  n.  A  fish  of  the  mullet 
kind.  Ash. 

Myxopoda  (mik-sop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  myxa, 
mucus,  and  po««,  podos,  the  foot.)  The 
lower  division  of  tne  Protozoa,  in  which 
there  are  no  organs  except  pseudopodia, 
that  is,  processes  consisting  of  portions  of 
the  substance  of  the  body  from  different 
partsof  its  surface,  and  constituting  organs 
of  locomotion  and  prehension,  which  pro- 
cesses the  animal  can  protrude  and  retract 
nt  pleasure.  See  MONERA. 


N. 


N  Is  the  fourteenth  letter  and  the  eleventh 
consonant  of  the  English  alphabet  Its  or- 
dinary sound,  a*  in  tint,  sun,  is  formed  by 
placing  the  Up  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate  at  or  close  behind  the  root  of  the 
upper  teeth,  and  sending  a  voiced  sound 
ttiMunh  the  nost-  It  differs  from  m  in  thr 
fact  that  the  tongue  and  roots  of  the  teeth  are 
brought  totielher  Instead  of  the  lips,  that  Is, 
It  Is  a  dental  nasal  Instead  of  being  (like  m) 
a  labial  nasal.  Before  gutturals  It  slides 
Into  a  guttural  nasal  sound,  as  in  rink,  finger, 
•  sound  also  represented  by  the  digraph  ng, 
as  In  ring.  When  the  gutturals  belong  to  a 
different  syllable  the  n  may  retain  its  other 


sound,  as  in  engulf,  congratulate,  jonquil, 
&c.  When  final  after  rn  it  is  silent,  as  in 
hymn  and  condemn.  As  an  initial  sound  it 
occurs  alone  or  after  the  consonants ;/.  k,  m, 
p.  these  consonants  in  this  position  being 
silent.  The  Initial  combinations  an,  *•»,  as 
1119/1010,  know,  belong  to  words  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  the  g  or  k  (c)  were  formerly  pro- 
nounced distinctly  along  with  the  n,  as  they 
still  are  In  some  of  the  dialects,  Scotch  for 
Instance.  The  initial  combinations  inn  and 
pn,  as  in  mnemonic.,  pneumatic,  occur  only 
In  words  from  the  Greek.  The  only  conson- 
ant which  is  always  sounded  before  n  initial 
is  >,  as  in  tnare,  snout,  Ac.  No  consonant 


can  come  after  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  syl- 
lable. At  the  end  it  may  be  followed  by  the 
dentalsd  and  (,  the  guttural  Jr(with gV,  forms 
a  single  sound),  anu  the  sibilant  sounds  *•,  2, 
«A  (or  their  equivalents),  all  of  which  are 
sounded  distinctly.  At  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  language  it  was  rejected  from  words  in 
which  It  came  before  /,  «,  and  (A,  and  thus 
it  has  disappeaied  from  soft,  goose,  tooth, 
other.  It  has  also  been  lost  in  various  other 
cases.  Thus  auger,  adder,  apron,  should 
properly  have  an  n  at  the  beginning,  while 
eii.  mill,  once  had  n  at  the  end.  Xewt,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  borrowed  its  n  from  an  tin- 
indefinite  article.  In  nightingale,  meaen- 


Fale,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y.  So.  fry. 
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ger,  passenger,  it  is  likewise  an  intrusive 
element.  lu  many  cases,  buth  in  English 
and  other  languages,  n  final  has  been  felt  as 
too  weak  a  sound  by  itself,  and  a  strength- 
ening element  has  been  added,  hence  the  d 
in  thunder,  sound,  and  the  t  in  tyrant.  In 
comfort  m  was  originally  n;  in  aunt,  n  was 
7rt  originally. — As  a  numeral  N  signified  900, 
and  with  a  stroke  over  it,  N,  9000. — As  an 
abbreviation,  N  stands  for  north;  N.B.  for 
nota  bene,  note  well,  and  North  Britain  or 
Scotland;  N.P.  for  notary  public,  «fcc. 

Na  (na).  [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.  1 
No;  not. 

Nab  (nab),  n.  [A  form  collateral  with  knap, 
knop,  knob,  Icel.  iiabbi,  a  knob,  a  knoll.  ] 

1.  The  summit  of  a  mountain  or  rock  -- 
[Local.]  — 2.  The  cock  of  a  gun-lock.    E.  II. 
Knight.—  3.  The  keeper  of  a  door-lock.    E. 
II.  Knight. 

Nab  (nab),  v.t.  [Another  form  of  knab 
(which  see).]  To  catch  suddenly;  to  seize 
by  a  sudden  grasp  or  thrust ;  to  catch  un- 
expectedly. [Colloq.  ] 

That  rascal,  sir,  was  the  hardest  fellow  to  nab  you 
could  possibly  conceive.  Lord  Lytlon. 

Nabee  (na-be'),  71.    Same  as  Bikh. 

Nablt  (na'bit),  ».     Pulverized  sugar-candy. 

Nablock  (nab'Iok),  n.  Same  as  Niblick. 
Stonnonth.  [Scotch.] 

Nabob  (na'bob),  n.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Hind,  nawwab,  from  Ar.  nuww&b,  pi.  of 
ndyib,  a  deputy,  from  Ar.  ndba,  to  take  one's 
turn.  ]  The  title  of  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince or  commander  of  an  army  in  India 
under  the  Mogul  empire.  The  nabob  was, 
properly  speaking,  a  subordinate  provincial 
governor,  who  acted  under  the  soitbahs  or 
viceroys.  The  term,  however,  is  used  in 
England  to  signify  a  person  who  has  ac- 
quired great  wealth  in  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, and  lives  in  Eastern  splendour;  and 
is  also  applied  to  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
man,  however  his  wealth  has  been  acquired. 
'  A  savage  old  nabob,  with  an  immense  for- 
tune, a  tawny  complexion,  a  bad  liver,  and 
a  worse  heart. '  ilacaulay. 

Nacarat  (nak'a-rat),  n.  [Fr.  nacarat,  Sp. 
nacarado,  from  nacar,  mother  of  pearl.  See 
NACKE.  ]  1.  A  pale  red  colour  with  an  orange 
cast.  —  2.  A  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric  dyed 
fugitively  of  this  tint,  and  used  by  ladies  to 
give  their  countenances  a  roseate  hue. 

Nachlaut  (nach'lout),  n.  [G.  nach,  after, 
and  laut,  sound.]  Lit.  after-sound;  inphilol. 
the  second  element  in  a  diphthong  or  diph- 
thongal sound,  as  in  that  which  o  often  has. 

Nacker  (nak'er),  n.  A  knacker;  a  harness- 
maker. 

Nacket  (nak'et).  n.  [O.Fr.  naquer,  to  snap, 
to  bite.]  [Scotch.]  1.  A  small  cake  or  loaf. 

2.  A  luncheon;  a  piece  of  bread  eaten  at 
noon. 

She  could  not  but  say  that  the  young  gentleman's 
nacket  looked  very  good.  Sir  //•".  Scott. 

3.  A  small  parcel  or  packet. 

Nacodar  (na-ko-dai-'),  n.  The  captain  of  an 
Arab  vessel. 

Nacre  (na'ker),  n.  [Fr.  nacre,  Sp.  nacar, 
from  Per.  nakar,  an  ornament  of  different 
colours.]  Mother-of-pearl  (which  see). 

Nacreous  (naTire-us),  a.  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl ;  as,  a 
nacreous  shell;  a  nacreous  lustre. 

Nacrite  (na'krlt),  n.  [See  NACRE.)  A  rare 
unisilicate  mineral,  called  also  Talcite,  con- 
sisting of  scaly  plates;  glimmering,  pearly, 
friable,  with  a  greasy  feel ;  the  colour  a 
greenish  white.  It  occurs  in  four- sided 
prisms  in  metamorphic  rocks  both  schistose 
and  granitic.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  potassa,  and  is  found  in  Wicklow  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  North  America. 

Nadab  (ni'dab),  n.  The  high-priest  of  the 
Persians. 

Nadde.t  For  Ne  H adde.  Had  not.  Chaucer. 

Nadir  (na'der),  n.  [Fr.  nadir,  Ar.  and  Per. 
•nadir,  nazir,  the  nadir,  from  nazara,  to  be 
like,  to  correspond  to,  to  be  opposite.] 
1.  That  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemi- 
sphere directly  opposite  to  the  zenith;  the 
point  directly  under  the  place  where  we 
stand.  The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  two 
poles  of  the  horizon. 

As  far  as  four  bright  signs  comprise 

The  distant  zenith  from  the  nadir  lies.     Crack. 

Hence— 2.  The  lowest  point;  the  point  or 
time  of  extreme  depression. 

The  seventh  century  is  the  nadir  of  the  human 
mind  in  Europe.  Hallam. 

Naething  (na'thing),  n.    Nothing.    [Scotch.] 


Nsave  (nev),  n.  [L.  luevm,  a  spot]  A  mcvus; 
a  blemish  on  the  skin,  as  a  mole  or  blotch. 

So  many  spots,  like  names  on  Venus'  soil, 

One  Jewell  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil.        Dryden. 

Naavose  (ne'vos),  a.    Spotted;  freckled. 

Nsevus  (ne'vus),  n.  [L.]  A  natural  mark, 
spot,  or  blemish  on  the  skin  of  a  person;  a 
birth-mark.—  Ncev us  maternus,  a  mother's 
mark;  a  mark  on  the  skin  of  a  child.  These 
marks  are  of  various  kinds,  some  being 
merely  superficial  discolorations,  while 
others  are  prominent  vascular  tumours. 

Nag  (nag),  n.  [O.E.  nayge,  Sc.  naig.  Same 
word  as  D.  negge,  a  pony,  perhaps  from  root 
of  neigh.}  1.  A  small  horse,  or  in  familiar 
language  any  horse.— 2.  A  paramour:  in  con- 
tempt. Shak. 

Nag  (nag),  v.t.  [N.  and  Sw.  nagga.  to 
gnaw,  to  irritate,  to  scold ;  G.  nagen,  E.  to 
gnaw.]  To  scold  pertinaciously;  to  find  fault 
with  constantly;  to  pester  with  continual 
complaints;  to  torment;  to  worry. 

You  always  heard  her  nagging  the  maids. 

Dickins. 

Nag  (nag),  v.i.  To  scold  pertinaciously;  to 
find  fault  with  constantly;  as,  she  is  con- 
stantly nagging  at  me. 

Naga  (na'ga),  a.  1.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
race  of  people  who  appear  to  have  invaded 
India  about  six  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  — 2.  A  term  applied  to  a  number  of 
tribes  living  on  the  borders  of  Assam,  Mun- 
nipoor,  and  Burmah. 

Naga  (na'ga),  71.  1.  A  class  of  mendicants  in 
Hindustan  going  naked  and  carrying  arms. 
2.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Naga  tribes.  See 
the  adjective.— 3.  In  Bind.  myth,  a  deified 
serpent. 

Nagelfluh  (nag'el-flb),  n.  [G.  nagel,  a  nail, 
ana  O.G.  and  Swiss  Jluh,  a  rock.]  A  conglo- 
merate rock  of  the  miocene  or  middle  ter- 
tiary, occurring  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  pebbles  of 
which  it  consists  resembling  nail-heads. 
Also  spelled  Nagelflue  and  Naqelflue. 

Naggont  (nag'on),  n.  A  familiar  name  for 
a  horse;  a  nag.  John  Taylor. 

Naggy  (nag7!),  a.  Inclined  to  nag  or  scold; 
contentious.  [Familiar] 

Nagor  (na'gor),  71.  A  species  of  antelope, 
the  gazelle  of  Senegal  (Gazella  redunca). 

Nagyagite  (nag'ya-git),  n.  Native  telluride 
of  lead  and  gold.  It  occurs  in  veins  at 
Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  also  it  is  said 
at  Whitehall,  Virginia,  U.S. 

Nahleh  (na'Ia),  n.  An  Arabic  name  of  the 
date-palm  (Phoenix  dactyltfera). 

Nala,  »i.    See  NAJA. 

Naiad  (na'yad),  n.  [Gr.  naias,  naiados, 
a  naiad,  from  nao,  to  flow.  ]  1.  In  Greek 
and  Rom.  myth,  a  water  nymph ;  a  female 
deity  that  presides  over  rivers  and  springs. 
The  naiads  are  represented  as  beautiful 
women  with  their  heads  crowned  with 
rushes,  and  reclining  against  an  urn  from 
which  water  is  flowing. 

Iu  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand. 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand.   Sir  It'.  Scott. 

2.  In  bot.  and  conch,  one  of  the  Naiades. 

Naiadacese  (na-yad-a'se-e),  71.  pi.  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  aquatic  plants.  Called 
also  Naiades  (which  see). 

Naiades  (na'yad-ez),  n.pl.  1.  In  bot.  aquatic 
plants,  otherwise  called  Naiadce  and  Flu- 
viales.  They  form  a  natural  order  of  endo- 
gens,  consisting  of  plants  living  in  fresh  or 
salt  water  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  hav- 
ing cellular  leaves  with  parallel  veins  and 
inconspicuous  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual 
flowers.  Zostera  marina  (the  grass-wrack) 
is  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  the  order. 
2.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  fresh- 
water lamellibranchs,  comprising  the  genera 
Unio,  Anodon  or  Anodonta,  and  Margari- 
tana.  The  North  American  rivers  abound 
with  this  family.  Many  of  the  species  pro- 
duce brilliant  and  variously-coloured  nacre 
or  mother-of-pearl.  Anodon  first  appears  in 
the  old  red  sandstone. 

Naiant  (na'yant).    See  NATANT. 

Naick.    SeeNAiK. 

Naididse  (na-id'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  family  or 
group  of  water-worms,  of  the  order  Oligo- 
chreta,  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  their 
locomotive  appendages  are  in  the  form  of 
chitinous  seta;  or  bristles,  attached  in  rows 
to  the  sides  and  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 
They  are  all  hermaphrodite.  The  most  fa- 
miliar species  is  the  Tubifex  ritmlorum. 
which  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  mud 
of  ponds  and  streams.  It  is  from  .',  inch 
to  li  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour. 


Naif  (na-ef),  a.  [Fr.]  1.  Ingenuous;  artless: 
less  common  in  this  sense  than  na:it>e  (which 
see),  the  feminine  form  of  the  same  French 
adjective.— 2.  Among  jewellers,  applied  to 
jewels  which  have  a  natural  lustre  without 
being  cut. 

Naig  (nag),  71.     A  nag.    [Scotch.  ] 
Naik,  Naick  (na'ik),  n.     In  India,  a  sepoy 
corporal,  ranking  below  a  havildar  or  ser- 
geant.    Spelled  also  Naique.     See  JEMI- 

DAK. 

Nail  (nal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nagel,  a  nail  of  the 
hand,  and  a  metallic  nail;  Icel.  nagl,  Dan. 
negl,  a  human  nail,  nagli  and  nagle  being 
respectively  a  nail  in  the  other  sense;  D. 
and  G.  nagel,  a  nail  in  both  senses;  Goth. 
ga-nagljan,  to  fasten  with  nails;  cog.  Lith. 
nagas,  Rus.  nogot,  L.  unguis,  Gr.  onyx, 
onychos,  Skr.  nakha,  a  human  nail.  The 
artificial  nail  would  probably  derive  its 
name  from  resembling  a  claw.  ]  1.  The 
horny  scale  growing  at  the  end  of  the  human 
fingers  and  toes;  a  similar  appendage  in  the 
lower  animals ;  a  claw.  The  extremity  of 
the  human  nail  is  called  the  apex,  the  op- 
posite end  the  root  or  base,  and  the  white 
part  near  the  latter  the  half -moon  or  lunula. 
The  nail  is  identical  in  formation  with  the 
epidermis  and  hair,  and  is  simply  a  special 
form  of  the  epidermis.  It  is  homologous 
with  the  hoofs  and  claws  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals.—2.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  metal, 
with  some  sort  of  a  head,  used  for  driving 
through  or  into  timber  or  other  material  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  separate  pieces  to- 
gether, or  left  projecting  that  things  may  be 
hung  on  it.  The  larger  kinds  of  instru- 
ments of  this  sort  are  called  spikes;  and 
a  long  thin  kind,  with  a  flattish  head,  is 
called  a  brad.  There  are  three  leading  dis- 
tinctions of  iron  nails  as  respects  the  modes 
of  manufacture,  wrought,  cwt.and  cast.  Nails 
receive  names  either  expressive  of  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as  hurdle,  pale, 
deck,  scupper,  mop,  &c.,  or  expressive  of 
their  forms;  thus,  rose,  clasp,  diamoJid,  &c., 
indicate  the  form  of  their  heads,  and  jlat, 
sharp,  spear,  &c.,  their  points.  When  7  Ib. 
nails,  8  Ib.  nails,  ivc. ,  are  spoken  of  it  means 
that  1000  nails  of  each  variety  weigh  so 
much.— 3.  A  stud  or  boss;  a  short  nail  serv- 
ing for  ornament. — 4.  A  measure  of  length, 
being  2}  inches,  or  Ath  of  a  yard.— On  the 
nail,  in  hand;  immediately;  without  delay 
or  time  of  credit;  as,  to  pay  money  on  the 
nail.— To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  hit  or 
touch  the  exact  point,  in  a  figurative  sense; 
as,  a  person  is  said  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  discovers  the  true  remedy 
for  any  evil. 

Nail  (nal),  v.t.  1.  To  fasten  with  nails;  to 
drive  nails  into;  to  stud  with  nails. 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nail'd  with  gold. 
'     Drydtn. 

2.t  To  spike  (a  cannon).— 3.  Fig.  (a)  to  hold 
or  fix,  as  to  an  agreement.  (6)  To  catch;  to 
trap;  to  trip  up. 

When  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  you  saw 
at  once  how  I  nailed  them.  Goldsmith. 

Nail-ball  (nal'bal),  n.     In  artillery,  a  ball 
with  an  iron  nail  or  pin  projecting  from  it 
to  prevent  its  turning  in  the  piece. 
Nail-brush  (nal'brush),  n.    A  small  brush 
for  cleaning  the  nails. 

Nailer  (nal'er),».    1.  One  that  nails. — 2.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  nails. 
Naileress  (nal'er-es),  n.    A  female  maker 
of  nails.    Hugh  Miller. 
Nailery  (nal'er-i),  n.    A  manufactory  where 
nails  are  made. 

Nail-file  (nal'fll),  n.  A  small  flat  single-cut 
file  for  trimming  the  finger  nails.  It  forms 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  dressing-case,  or 
is  cut  on  the  blade  of  a  penknife  or  nail- 
scissors. 

Nail-head  (nallied),  n.  In  arch,  a  Nor- 
man Gothic  ornament.  See  under  NAIL- 
HEADED. 

Nail-headed  (nalTied-ed),  a.    Shaped  so  as 
to  resemble  the  head  of  a  nail. — Nail-head- 
ed character.  See 

. — —  r — i under  ARROW- 
HEAD. —  Nail- 
headed  mould- 
ing, in  arch,  a 
species  of  mould- 
ing common  in 
Norman  build- 
ings, and  so 
named  from  be- 
ing formed  by  a 
series  of  projections  resembling  the  heads  of 
nails  or  square  nobs. 


Nail-headed  Moulding. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH.  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 


NAIL-SCISSORS 


NAMELY 


Nall-idMOri  (nal'ali..erz),  apt.  Small  Kit- 
ton  having  filet  cut  on  the  blade.,  for  trim- 

iiiini:  the  liiim-r  nails. 
Nail-wort  (nal'wert).  n.    A  name  given  to 

the  plant  Umba  verna,  u  alio  to  the  Saxi- 

fra-ja  tridactylitet. 
Main  (nan),  o     [From  mine  ain,  the  Initial 

«  being  borrowed  frommuu.J    Own. -flit 

nain.  hu  own.    Sir  IF.  Scott.    (Scotch  J 
Nalniell  (iiau'sel),  n.   [See  Nils.)  OwnieU. 

.Sir  W.  Scott    (Scotch.) 
Nainsook  (nln'sukX  n.     A  thick  specie*  of 

jaconet  muilin  formerly  mule  ill  India. 
Nalque  (na'ikX  n.    Same  at  fiaik. 
Nkll  (na/ls).  n.     One  of  the  Naldidn  (which 

see} 
NaU»ant(ni«'aiitXp  and    sr — 

a      |Kr,  ppr.  of  naltrc, 

to  be  bom,  from  L.  noj- 

cor,  natu*.  to  be  bora.) 

In  her.  a  term  signifying 

rising  or  coming  forth. 

It  U  applied  to  all  living 

thing!  when  represented 

u    Issuing  out  of    the 

midilleof  afeaseor  other          Naissam. 

ordinary. 
Nalthless  (nath'len),  ado.  Nathlcu:  never- 

theleas. 
Naive  (jia-ev'),  a.  [Fr.  naif,  fern,  naive,  from 

L.  nativut.  native,  and  in  later  times,  be- 
longing to  the  soil,  hence  rustic,  simple, 
from  ntiteor,  natus,  to  lie  born.)  Ingenuous: 
artless;  showing  candour  or  simplicity  In 
circumstances  where  it  is  not  expected. 

Little  Lilly  .  .  .  would  listen  to  his  conversation 
and  remarks,  which  were  almost  as  Halve  and  unso- 
phisticated as  her  own.  Marryat. 

Naively  (na-ev'li).  ado.  With  native  or 
unaffected  simplicity. 

Naivete  (na-ev'te),  «.  [Fr.  See  NAivg.) 
Native  simplicity;  unaffected  plainness  or 
ingenuousness ;  a  natural  unreserved  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  and  thoughtswithout 
regard  to  conventional  rules,  and  without 
weighing  the  construction  which  may  be 
put  upon  the  language  or  conduct 

MM.  M'Catchley  was  amused  and  pleased  with  his 
freshness  and  naivete,  so  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  heard  or  seen.  Lora  Lytton. 

Naivety  (na-eVtt),  n.  Same  as  XaiveU, 
Smiihev.  (Rare.) 

Naja,  Nala  (na'ja,  na'ya),  n.  A  genus  of  ser- 
pent* Included  in  the  family  Klnpida;  (Ven- 
enosa)  of  the  Colulirine  section  of  the  serpent 
order  (Ophidn).  They  hare  a  short  rounded 
head,  around  body,  with  a  thin  tail  tapering 
to  a  point  The  poison  fangs  are  situated  in 
front  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  there  are  solid 
teeth  of  small  size  placed  behind  the  fangs. 
They  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  venomous  snakes.  The  best  know  n  exam- 
ples of  the  genus  are  A',  tripudians,  the  cobra 
de  capello  of  India  (see  CoBRA  HE  CAPELLO), 
and  the  .V  hait  of  Kgy|>t.  which  is  tamed 
by  native  jugglers,  and  is  identified  by  many 
writers  with  the  asp  employed  by  Cleopatra 
to  bring  about  her  death. 

Nake t  (nak),  r .1.  (See  NAKED.]  To  make 
naked ;  to  lay  bare ;  to  strip  of  covering. 
Chaucer. 

JVate  your  swords ;  think  of  your  wrong*. 

TffUfHtHr 

Naked  (nailed),  a.  [A.  Sax.  nacod;  cog. 
Ice),  naktr,  noknthr,  nakinn,  Goth,  nttq- 
riiln.  Dan.  ii":;.' n.  OHO  nachat.  G.  nackt; 
same  root  as  L.  nudut ;  Skr.  nagna, 
naked.  Halted  Is  a  participial  form,  but  the 
O.  E.  verb  nake  was  formed  from  it,  rather 
Ulan  it  from  note.]  1  Not  having  clothea 
on;  bare;  nude;  as,  a  noted  body:  a  naked 
limb  —2.  Not  having  a  covering,  especially 
a  customary  covering ;  as.  a  naked  sword. 
Specifically  applied  (a)  in  bot.  to  flowers 
without  a  calyx,  seeds  not  Inclosed  In  a  pod 
or  capsule,  stems  without  leaves,  and  to 
leaves  destitute  of  hairs;  (6)  in  zooL  to  mol- 
lusci  when  the  body  is  not  defended  by  a 
calcareous  shell. -3.  Pig.  open  to  view;  not 
concealed,  manifest;  plain;  evident;  undls- 
t  i  .-•  I 


All  thinm  are  I.UW  and  open  to  the  ere.  of  him 
•ith  wnoin  we  ban  to  do.  HA.  Iv.  15, 

The  truth  appears  so  MttWon  my  side. 
Tkat  any  purblind  eye  may  and  it  out.      SA*». 

4.  Mere;  bare;  simple. 


. 

6  Raving  no  means  of  defence  or  protection 
against  an  enemy's  attack,  or  against  other 
Injury;  unarmed;  expoaed:  defenceless 

Ttjoj  hast  »o  weapon,  and  perforce  must  tuner.- 

l-ook  in  upon  me.  then,  and  speak  with  me. 

Or,  *«Was  1  an.  1  will  aauult  thee.          i*.*. 


Had  I  bat  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
J  sefv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  roe  Halted  to  mine  enemies.  Srtak. 

6.  Unprovided;  unfurnished;  destitute.  'Pa- 
triots who  had  exposed  themselves  for  the 
public,  and  whom  they  saw  now  Mt  naked .' 
Milton,  —7.  In  mune,  not  having  the  full 
complement  of  tones :  said  of  a  chord  of 
only  two  tones,  and  requiring  a  third  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  ear;  as,  a  naked  fourth  or 
fifth  —  Kaked  bed,!  a  bed  of  which  the 
occupant  is  quite  naked :  a  common  term 
among  old  writers.  'When  in  my  naked 
bed  my  limbs  were  laid.'  Jft'r.  for  Mag*.— 
The  naked  eye.  the  eye  unassisted  by  any 
Instrument,  as  spectacles,  a  magnifying 
glass,  telescope,  or  microscope.  —  Naked 
flooring,  in  carp,  the  timber  or  framework 
on  which  the  door  boarding  is  laid. — SYN. 
Uncovered,  bare,  unarmed,  defenceless,  un- 
protected, open,  manifest,  evident,  plain, 
simple,  artless,  undisguised,  unadorned, 
mere. 

Naked-lady  (nalced-Ia-di),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  meadow  saffron  (Colchicutn 
autumnale),  from  the  flower  appearing 
without  any  leaf.  See  COLCHICUH. 

Nakedly  (na'ked-ll),  adv.  In  a  naked  man- 
ner: (a)  without  covering.  (6)  Apart  from 
mere  externals ;  barely ;  in  the  abstract 
Holder.  (c)t  Openly;  evidently. 

Truth  seeks  no  holes  to  hide  itself:  Princes  that 
will  hold  covenant  must  deal  openly  and  nakedly, 
fuller. 

Nakedness  (na/ked-nes),  n.  1  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  naked:  (a)  want  of  covering 
or  clothing;  nudity;  bareness.  (6)  Want  of 
means  of  defence. 

Ye  are  spies;  to  see  the  najttdntti  of  the  land  ye 
are  come.  Gen.  xlii.  9. 

(c) Plainness;  openness  to  view;  undisguised- 
ness. 

Why  seekest  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 

That  which  appears  in  proper  najtednets  t  Sfia*. 

it  In  Scrip  the  privy  parts;  the  genitals. 

And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  naked- 
nut  of  his  father.  Gen  ix.  33. 
— To  uncover  naJtednett,  in  Scrip,  to  have 
sexual  commerce  with  a  female.   Lev.  xviii. 
Nakent  (na'ken),  ».(.     To  make   naked. 
Same  as  Make. 
Nakert  (na'ker).    Nacre. 
Nakert  (na'ker),  n.    [LL  fiocaro,  a  kettle- 
drum, from  Ar.  riaArara,  to  hollow  out]    A 
kind  of  kettle-drum.    Chaucer.     'The  deep 
ami  hollow  clang  of  the  nakert.'    Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Naklr  (na'ker),  n,    A  wandering  pain  pass- 
ing from  one  limb  to  another.     Wright. 
Nakoo  (na-ko')t  n.    The  native  name  for  the 
gavial  or  Gangetic  crocodile. 
Nale.t    At  the  mile,  atte  naif,  a  corruption 
of  alien  ale;   that  is,  at  the  ale-house. 
Chaucer;  Piers  Plowman. 
Nail  (iiiil).  n.    [Also  written  nawl.  navle  (' his 
lingel  and  his  naule.'    Beau.  <t  FL),  and 
probably  aid  with  n  of  an  prefixed,  on  type 
of  newt  for  ewt,  negg  for  egg.    But  comp. 
Icel.  nrti,  D.  jiaaJ,  a  needle.  ]  An  awl.  such  as 
collarmakers  or  shoemakers  use.     [Local.  ] 
Nam.    For  Ne  Am.    Am  not.     Chaucer 
Nam,t    Took;  pret.  of  tiim,  to  take. 
Namable  (nam'a-bl),  a     Capable  of  being 
named.     Spelled  also  Jfameable. 
Namatlon  ( na-ma'shon ).  n.     [From  LL. 
iiainarr.   to  distrain,   barbarously  derived 
from  A.  Sax.  imnan,  to  take.]    In  late,  the 
act  of  distraining  or  taking  a  distress. 
Namaycush  (nam'a-kush),  n.    [North  Ame- 
rican Indian  name.]     The  Salma  namay. 
auh,  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon, 
inhabiting  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of 
North  America.  Good-sized  specimens  weigh 
from  20  to  40  Ibs. ,  and  it  has  been  taken 
as  heavy  as  SO  Ibs.     It  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

Namaz  (na-maz*),  n.  The  common  prayer 
of  a  Turk. 

Namby-pamby  (namTii-pam'bl),  o.  [See 
extract  for  derivation.]  Silly;  affectedly 
pretty;  weakly  sentimental;  insipid;  vapid; 
as,  namby-pamby  rhymes. 

Another  of  Addison's  favourite  companions  was 
Ambrose  Phillips,  a  good  Whig  and  a  middling  poet, 
who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into  fashion  a  species 
of  composition  which  has  been  called  after  his  name, 


. 

Namby-pamby  (nam't.i.pam'bi),  n.  Silly 
or  weakly  sentimental  talk  or  writing.  'The 
great  master  of  namby-pamby. '  Edin.  Itev. 

Name  (nam).  71  [A.  Rax.  nama,  a  name;  U. 
noam,  O.  name,  Goth.  nama.  Icel.  nafn, 
I>nn.  nam,  for  namn,  Sw.  namn,  all  cog. 
with  L  no-men,  for /rnomfn (whence  Fr  n*-7ii, 
a  name,  E.  noun),  Skr.  tuiman,  for  gndman. 


a  name;  from  same  root  as  i-nou.]  1.  That 
by  which  a  thing  is  called;  the  wor.l  or 
words  by  which  a  particular  person  or  tiling 
la  designated,  in  distinction  from  nth,  i 
persons  or  things;  appellation;  denomin;i 
Uon;  epithet 

He  called  them  rtamtr  after  the  ttamts  by  which 
his  father  had  called  them.  Gen.  xxvi.  18. 

2  A  person;  an  individual.    [Poetical.] 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  immt 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.  Drydtn. 

3.  That  which  is  commonly  said  of  a  person; 
reputation;  character;  as,  a  good  name-;  a 
bad  name;  a  great  nom«;  a  mighty  name;  a 
name-  for  benevolence. 

The  king's  army  .  .  .  had  left  no  good  name  be- 
hind.  Ctartudon. 

4.  Absolutely,  renown;  fame;  honour;  cele- 
brity; eminence;  praise;  distinction. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him*         .S'Aa*. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.    5iV  It'.  Sfett. 

b.  The  mere  word  by  which  anything  is 
called,  as  distinguished  from  the  real  thing 
itself;  appearance  only;  sound  only;  not 
reality;  as,  a  friend  in  nanu. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  nam*  I    GfUimitJt. 

6.  Authority;  behalf;  part. 

You  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's  namt 

£kwA 

7.  Persons  having  a  certain  name;  a  family; 
a  connection. 

The  able  and  experienced  ministers  of  the  repub- 
lic, mortal  enemies  of  his  namt,  came  every  day  to 
pay  their  feigned  civilities.  Motlry. 

8.t  In  <rram.  a  noun.  —  Name  of  God,  In 
Scrip,  his  titles,  his  attributes,  his  will  or 

Em-pose,  his  honour  and  glory,  his  word, 
is  grace,  his  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness, his  worship  or  service,  or  God  him- 
self— To  call  namet,  to  apply  opprobrious 
names;  to  call  by  reproachful  appellation*. 
— To  take  a,  name  in  vain,  to  use  a  name 
profanely  or  lightly;  to  swear  by  a  name 
without  necessity. 

Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain, 
So  never  took  that  useful  namt  in  vutm. 

Tennyson. 

—Christian  name,  a  personal  name  preced- 
ing the  family  name,  and  usually  formally 
bestowed  at  baptism. 

Name  ( nam ),  t>.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  named ;  ppr. 
naming,  [from  the  noun.]  1.  To  distin- 
guish by  giving  a  particular  appellation  to; 
to  denominate ;  to  entitle ;  to  designate  by 
a  particular  word  or  words. 

She  nantttt  the  child  Ichabod.       i  Sam.  iv.  t\. 
2.  To  mention  by  name ;  to  utter  or  record 
the  name  of;  as,  the  person  named  in  a 
document. 

He  names  the  name  Eternity.        Tennyten. 

5.  To  nominate ;  to  designate  for  any  pur- 
pose by  name;  to  specify. 

Tliou  shalt  anoint  unto  me  him  whom  1  name  unto 
thee.  i  Sam.  xvi.  3. 

4.  To  prononnce  to  be;  to  speak  of  or  men- 
tion as. 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest.  Milton. 

—To  name  the  name  cf  Christ,  to  make  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  him.  2  Tim.  ii.  19.— To 
name  a  day  or  //"•  day,  to  fix  a  day  for  any- 
thing: specifically  said  of  a  lady's  fixing  her 
marriage-day. 

I  can't  charge  my  memory  with  ever  having  at- 
tempted to  deceive  my  little  woman  since  she  named 
tlit  day.  Dietenr. 

SYN.  To  denominate,  style,  term,  call,  men- 
tion, specify,  designate,  nominate. 

Nameable  (nam'a-bl),  o.   Same  as  Xamable. 

Nameless  (namles),  a.  1.  Without  a  name; 
not  distinguished  by  an  appellation ;  as,  a 
namcles*  star. — 2.  Not  known  to  fame;  ob- 
scure; undistinguished;  ignoble;  without 
family  or  pedigree. 

.\\imtUii  and  birthless  villains  tread  on  the  necks 
of  the  brave  and  long-descended.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

",  That  cannot  be  named ;  that  ought  not 
to  be  named ;  an,  namelea  sins.  —4.  Inex- 
pressible. 'Namelefi  woe.'  Shak. 

Namelessly  (nam'les-liX  ads.  In  a  name- 
less manner. 

Namelessness  (namles  nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  nameless  or  without  a  name ;  the 
state  of  being  undistinguished. 

Namely  (nam'li),  adv.  1.  To  mention  liy 
name;  to  particularize;  to  wit;  videlicet: 
that  is  to  say. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  its  power 
of  divining  dreams:  tnat  several  such  divinations  have 
been  made,  none  can  question.  Addtion. 


FlU,  Or,  fat,  fell;        me,  met.  her;       pin*,  pin.      note,  not,  mttve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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2.  t  Expressly;  chielly;  especially. 

The  solitariness  of  man  .  .  .  God  hath  namely 
and  principally  ordered  to  prevent  by  marriage. 

Milton. 

For  .  .  .  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  fear,  and 
namely  at  snch  a  time.  Holland. 

Nameplate  (nam'plat),  «.  A  metal  plate 
bearing  a  person's  name,  such  as  is  often 
placed  on  or  near  the  door  of  a  dwelling  or 
place  of  business. 

Namer  (nain'er),  ».  One  that  names  or  calls 
by  name.  '  Merlin,  nattier  of  that  town. ' 
Drayton. 

Namesake  (nam'sak),  //.  One  that  has  the 
same  name  as  another;  one  named  after  an- 
other for  that  other's  sake.  '  Her  impov- 
erished namesakes  and  kindred.'  Lord 
Lytton. 

Nan  (nan),  interj.  Same  as  Anan.  Used 
locally  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Nana,  Nanou  (nii'na,  na'non),  n.  A  South 
American  name  of  the  pine-apple. 

Nancy  -  pretty  (nau'si-prit-i),  n.  A  plant, 
Saxifraga  umbrom:  a  corruption  of  none- 
so-pretty. 

Nandine  (nan'din),  n.  ffandinia  binotata, 
a  handsome  animal  allied  to  the  ichneumon, 
distinguished  by  a  double  row  of  spots  along 
the  body. 

Nandu  (nan'du),  n.  [Braz.  nhandu.]  The 
South  American  ostrich,  a  bird  of  the  genus 
Rhea.  See  RHEA. 

Nane  (nan),  a.    No;  none.    [Scotch.] 

Nankeen,  Nankin  (nan-ken'),  n.  1.  A  sort 
of  cotton  cloth,  usually  of  a  yellow  colour, 
originally  manufactured  and  imported  from 
Nankin  in  China.  The  peculiar  colour  of 
these  cloths  is  natural  to  the  cotton  (Gossy- 
pium  religiosutn)  of  which  they  are  made. 
Nankeen  is  now  imitated  in  most  other 
countries  where  cotton  goods  are  woven. — 
2.  pi.  Trousers  or  breeches  made  of  this  ma- 
terial. 'Some  sudden  prick  top  sharp  for 
humanity — especially  humanity  in  nankeens 
— to  endure  without  kicking.'  Lord  Lytton. 

Nanosaurus,  Nanosaur  (na-no-sa'rus,  na- 
no-sar'),  n.  [L.  nanus,  a  dwarf,  saurus,  a 
lizard.]  A  fossil  lizard-like  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  group  Deinosanria,  discovered  in 
North  America,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 

Nantes  (nants),  n.  A  kind  of  brandy,  so 
called  from  Nantes  in  France,  whence  it  is 
shipped.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Naos  (na'os),  n.  [Gr.  naos,  a  temple.]  In 
arch,  the  body  of  an  ancient  temple:  some- 
times, but  erroneously,  applied  to  the  cella 
or  interior.  The  space  in  front  of  the  naos 
was  called  pronaos,  a  word  which  is  hence 
frequently  considered  synonymous  with  por- 
tico, and  the  corresponding  space  at  the  rear 
of  the  naos  was  termed  posticum. 

Nap  (nap),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  napped;  ppr.  nap- 
ping. [A.  Sax.  hnappian,  hnceppian,  to  take 
a  nap,  to  doze:  connections  doubtful.]  1.  To 
have  a  short  sleep;  to  be  drowsy.  — 2.  To  be 
in  a  careless,  secure  state.  '  I  took  thee  nap- 
ping, unprepared.'  Hudibras. 

Nap  (nap),  n.  A  short  sleep  or  slumber. 
'  Twasbut  an  after-dinner's  nap.'  Tennyson. 

Nap  (nap),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hnoppa,  the  nap  of 
cloth:  D.  nop,  noppe,  Dan.  noppe,  L.G.  nobbe, 
nap  of  cloth. ;  perhaps  allied  to  knob,  and 
originally  applied  to  the  little  tufts  or  knots 
on  coarse  cloth.]  The  woolly  or  villous 
substance  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  felt,  or 
other  fabric ;  the  pile,  as  of  a  hat ;  hence, 
what  resembles  this,  as  the  downy  or  soft 
hairy  substance  on  some  plants. 

Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,  means  to  dress  the  com- 
monwealth and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it.  Sftat. 

Nap  (nap),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  napped;  ppr. 
mtppmy.  To  raise  or  put  a  nap  on. 

Nap  (nap),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cncep,  Sc.  knap,  a 
knoll ;  Icel.  nappr,  the  top  of  anything,  a 
globule.]  A  knob;  a  protuberance;  the  top 
of  a  hill.  [Local.] 

Nape  (nap),  n.  [Perhaps  same  as  A.  Sax. 
cncep,  the  top  of  anything,  a  nob.  See  XAP, 
a  knob.]  The  back  part  of  the  neck;  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  neck  behind. 

Nape-crest  (nap'krest),  n.  A  genus  of  West 
African  birds  (Schizorhis)  allied  to  the  plan- 
tain-eaters, and  resembling  them  in  habit. 

Napery  (nap'er-i),  n.  [Fr.  napperie,  from 
nappe,  a  towel,  from  L.  inappa,  a  towel,  by 
change  of  m  into  n,  as  in  Fr  mfie,  from  L. 
•inespilus,  a  medlar.]  1.  A  collective  term  for 
linen  cloths  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
especially  for  the  table ;  table-cloths,  nap- 
kins, &c. 

'Tis  true  that  he  did  eat  no  meat  on  table-cloths  ;— 
out  of  mere  necessity,  because  they  had  no  meat  nor 
napcry.  Gayton. 


2  t  Linen  worn  on  the  person;  linen  under- 
clothing. 

Thence  Clodius  hopes  to  set  his  shoulders  free 
From  the  light  burden  of  his  nafery.       Bf.  Hall. 

Napha-water  (na'fa-wa-ter),  n.  A  fragrant 
perfume  distilled  from  orange  flowers. 
Naphew(na'fu),  n.  A  plant.  See  NAVEW. 
Naphtha(nap'thaor  naf'tha),»i.  [L.  Gr.  Chal. 
Syr.  and  Ar.  naphtha.  Per.  naft,  naphtha, 
from  Ar.  nafata,  to  push  out,  as  pustules,  to 
throw  out,  to  boil,  to  be  angry.  ]  A  variety 
of  bitumen,  thin,  volatile,  iiuid,  and  intlani- 
mable.unctuous  to  the  touch.and  constantly 
emitting  a  strong  odour.  It  is  generally  of 
a  yellow  colour,but  may  be  rendered  colour- 
less by  distillation.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
aboutO  75.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  ignit- 
ing even  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper, 
and  burning  with  a  white  smoky  tlame. 
Naphtha  is  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocar- 
bons. Springs  of  native  naphtha  (called 
also  Petroleum  or  Hock-oil)  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Japan,  Burmah, 
Persia,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Sibe- 
ria, Italy,  France,  and  North  America.  The 
finest  varieties  are  found  ou  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  but  by  far  the  most  prolific 
springs  are  those  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio.  A  liquid  very  similar  to  naphtha, 
and  known  as  paraffin  oil,  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  cannel-coal  or  bituminous 
shale;  and  a  similar  fluid,  known  as  wood- 
naphtha,  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
wood.  Naphtha  is  in  great  repute  as  a  sol- 
vent for  caoutchouc,  camphor,  gutta  percha, 
and  fatty  and  resinous  bodies  generally; 
and  it  is  largely  employed  as  a  source  of 
artificial  light. 

Naphthalene  (nap'tha-len),n.  1.  (C10H8.)  A 
hydrocarbon  formed  during  the  destructive 
distillation  of  pit-coal  for  the  production  of 
gas.  It  is  obtained  by  redistilling  the  coal- 
tar.  It  is  a  white  crystallizable  solid,  which 
fuses  at  176°  Fahr. ,  and  its  vapour  condenses 
in  large  white  flaky  crystals.  It  burns  witli 
much  smoke,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  combines  with  sulphuricacid, form- 
ing several  sulpho-compounds. — 2.Scheerer- 
ite  (which  see). 

Naphthalize  (nap'thal-iz),  v.  t.  To  impreg- 
nate or  saturate  with  naphtha. 

Naphthylamine  (nap-thil'a-min),  n.  (C!0 
H9N.)  A  chemical  base  obtained  from  ni- 
tronaphthalene  by  reducing  it  with  iron  fil- 
ings and  acetic  acid.  It  unites  with  acids  to 
form  crystallizable  salts.  It  has  a  most  dis- 
gusting smell.  Solutions  of  it  colour  pine 
boards  yellow. 

Napier's  Bones,  Napier's  Rods  (na-perz' 
bonz,  na-perz'  rodz),  n.  pi.  A  contrivance 
devised  by  John  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  for 
facilitating  large  calculations  in  multiplica- 
tion or  division.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
rods  made  of  bone,  ivory,  horn,  wood,  paste- 
board, or  other  convenient  material,  the  face 
of  each  of  which  is  divided  into  nine  equal 
parts  in  the  form  of  little  squares,  and  each 
part,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  compart- 
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Napier's  Bones  or  Rods. 

ment,  subdivided  by  a  diagonal  line  into 
two  triangles.  A  sufficient  number  of  rods 
must  be  provided  for  each  of  the  headings, 
0,  1,  2, 3, 4,  5, 6, 7, 8,  9,  so  that  by  placing  the 
proper  rods  side  by  side  any  number  may  be 
seen  at  the  top,  while  the  several  multiples 
occupy,  in  order,  the  eight  lower  compart- 
ments; when  the  multiple  consists  of  two 
figures  these  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  diagonal  line.  There  is  also  a  rod  called 
the  index-rod,  the  squares  on  which  are  not 
subdivided  into  triangles.  To  multiply,  for 
example,  the  number  6789  by  56.  Place  four 
of  the  rods  together,  so  that  the  top  num- 
bers form  the  multiplicand ;  then  look  on 
the  index-rod  for  6,  the  first  number  of  the 
multiplier,  and  on  the  corresponding  com- 
partments of  the  four  rods  the  following 


disposition  of  figures  will  be  found  ranged 
in  the  two  lines  formed  by  the  triangles  of 

each  square 6284 

3445 

These  added  together  make  .    .    .     40734 

Against  5,  on  the  index-rod,  the 

figures  are 0505 

3344 
33945 

The  products  when  added  give  the  

sum  required 380184 

Division  is  performed  in  an  analogous  man- 
ner. 

Napiform  (na'pi-form),  a.  [L.  napits,  a  tur- 
nip, and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape 
of  a  turnip,  swelled  in  the  upper  part,  and 
becoming  more  slender  below ;  as,  a  napi- 
fortn  root. 

Napkin  (napTcin),  n.  [Dim.  of  Fr.  nappe,  a 
cloth,  a  table-cloth,  from  L.  mappa,  a  nap- 
kin. See  NAPERY.]  1.  A  cloth  used  for  wip- 
ing the  hands;  a  towel. — 2.  t  A  handkerchief, 
'  And  dipped  their  napkins  in  his  sacred 
blood.'  Shak. 

Napkin-ring  (nap'kin-ring),  n.  A  ring  of 
ivory,  wood,  shell,  or  metal,  to  inclose  a 
table-napkin. 

Napless  (nap'Ies),  a.  Without  nap;  thread- 
bare. '  The  naplexs  vesture  of  humility.  'Shale. 

Naples-yellow  (na'plz-yel-6),  n.  A  fine  yel- 
low pigment  composed  of  the  oxides  of  lead 
and  antimony.  It  is  employed  not  only  in 
oil-painting,  but  also  for  porcelain  and 
enamel.  It  has  a  brilliant,  rich  golden  hue. 
Chromate  of  lead  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  this  colour. 

NapOleon(na-po'le-on),n.  [AfterA^poteonl.j 

1.  A  French  gold  coin,  worth  20  francs,  or 
15s.  lOJd.  sterling. — 2.  A  game  played  with 
cards. 

Napoleona  (na-po-le-6'na),  n.  [From  the 
Emperor  Hapoleon  I.]  A  remarkable  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Myr- 
taceo:,  which  is  now  believed  to  consist  of 
only  one  species,  found  in  tropical  Africa. 
N.  imperialist  has  remarkably  showy  red, 
white,  or  blue  flowers,  the  corolla  beinp 
formed  of  three  rows  of  petals.  The  fruit 
is  soft,  resembling  a  pomegranate,  with  a 
very  astringent  rind. 

Napoleonist  (na-po'Ie-on-ist),  n.  A  sup- 
porter of  the  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons.  See 

BONAPARTIST. 

Napoleonite  (na-po'le-on-it).  n.  A  kind  of 
felspar  found  in  Corsica;  orthoclase. 

Napolite  (na'po-lit),  n.  [It.  Napoli,  Naples.  ] 
A  blue  mineral  from  Vesuvius. 

Nappiness  (nap'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
having  a  nap;  abundance  of  nap,  as  on  cloth. 

Napping  (nap'ing),  n.  In  hat -making,  a 
sheet  or  partially  felted  fur  before  it  is 
united  to  the  hat-body.  E.  H.  Knight 

Napping-machine  (nap'ing-ma-shen),  n.  A 
machine  for  raising  the  nap  or  pile  on  wool- 
len and  cotton  fabrics.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Nappy  (nap'i),  a.     1.  A  term  applied  to  ale 
or  beer,  and  probably  meaning  literally 
causing  to  nap  or  doze;  heady;  strong. 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repaired.      Gay. 

2.  Having  abundance  of  nap  or  down  on  the 
surface. 

Nappy  (nap'i),  n.    Ale.     [Scotch.] 
Nappy  (nap'i),  n.     [A.  Sax.  nappe,  hnaj),  a 

cup,  bowl.]    A  round  earthen  dish  with  a 

flat  bottom  and  sloping  sides. 
Napront  (na'pnm),  n.    An  apron:  a  more 

correct  form  than  apron.  See  APRON.  'And 

put  before  his  lap  a  napron  white. '  Spenser. 
Naptakingt  (nap'tak-ing),  n.    A  taking  by 

surprise,  as  when  one  is  not  on  his  guard ; 

unexpected  onset  when  one  is  unprepared. 

Naptakines.  nssaults,  spellings,  and  firings,  have, 
in  our  forefathers'  days,  between  us  and  France, 
been  common.  Rich.  CarcTu. 

Napu  (na-poO,  n.  The  native  name  of  a 
very  small,  peculiarly  elegant  musk-deer 
(Tragulux  napu)  inhabiting  Java  and  Su- 
matra. It  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
smallest  blood-corpuscles  of  any  animal  yet 
known. 

Napus  (na'pus),  n.  A  kind  of  turnip,  the 
navew  (which  see). 

Nap-warp  (nap'warp),  n.  In  weaving,  the 
upper  warp  covering  the  main  warp ;  pile- 
warp. 

Naraka  (narVka),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  a 
name  corresponding  to  our  hell.  It  consists 
of  twenty-eight  divisions,  each  inhabited  by 
a  peculiar  class  of  sinners,  and  each  the 
scene  of  a  different  kind  of  torture. 

Narcaphthon  (nar-kaf'thon),  n.  [Gr.]  The 
bark  of  an  aromatic  tree,  formerly  brought 
from  India,  used  in  fumigation. 


eh,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  tMn;      w,  wig;    wh,  w/iig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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kalold  contained  In  opium.     It  in  extracted 
from  the  brown  mother-liquors  of  morphia, 
or  hrdrochlorat*  of  morphia,  by  a  tedious 
process.    It  Is  sparingly  soluble  In  water, 
M  very  icluble  in  alcohrpl.     It  formi  fine  ; 
>llky  cryitali,  which  have  a  meUllic  U»te.    | 
Narclsiine  (nar-iunnX  a.    Kelatlng  to  or 
like  the  narclssui 

Narcissus  (nar-sis'ui),  n  [L.,  from  Or.  ; 
narlriaoi,  the  plant,  and  alio  a  beautiful 
youth  changed  Into  it,  from  narkl,  torpor: 
from  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  plant*.] 
An  extensive  genaB  of  bulbous  plants, 
mostly  nativet  of  Europe,  nut.  order  Am- 
•ryllidace*  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  from  their  hardiness,  delicate  shape, 
gay  yellow  or  white  flowers,  and  smell, 
have  long  been  favourite  objects  of  cul- 
tivation, especially  the  daffodil  (X.  Pteudo- 
Mreunu).  the  jonquil  (A.  Janquilla\,  poly- 
anthus narcissus(A  Taietta).  and  white  nar- 
cissus (A',  pocticut).  The  daffodil  is  com- 
pletely naturalized  In  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land growing  in  meadows  and  woods  and 
under  hedges.  The  bulbs  of  A',  poeticut  have 
long  been  known  as  emetic,  and  a  similar 
power  exists  In  X.  Tazetta  and  A".  Pieudo- 
narciutu. 

Narcosis  (nar-ko'sisX  n.  [Or.  See  below.] 
The  effect  of  a  narcotic,  whether  medicinal 
or  poisonous;  narcotism. 
Narcotic,  Narcotical  (nar-kot'ik,  nar-kot'- 
Ik-al),  o.  (Or.  narlr6tilcot,  from  tiarkoi,  to 
render  torpid,  narlcf,  torpor. )  Having  the 
properties  of  a  narcotic. 
Narcotic  (nar-kot'ik),  n.  A  substance  which, 
administered  in  small  doses,  stimulates, 
allays  morbid  susceptibility,  and  relieves 
pain ;  In  larger  doses,  produces  sleep ;  and 
in  poisonous  doses  brings  on  stupor,  coma, 
convulsions,  and  even  death.  Opium,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  belladonna,  aconite,  cam- 
phor, digitalis,  tobacco,  alcohol,  leopard's 
bane,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances,  are 
narcotics. 

Narcotlcally  (nar-kot'ik-al-li),  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  a  narcotic. 
NarcoticalneBs,  Narcoticness  (nar-kot'ik- 
al-nes,  nar-kot'ik-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
I  ii'  1 11-  narcotic,  or  of  operating  as  a  narcotic. 
Narcotlco  -  acrid,  Narcotlco  -  Irritant 
(nar-kot'i-ko  ak"rid,  nar-kot'i-k6-lr"rit-ant), 
n.  In  med.  see  AcRO-NARCOTI<x. 
Narcotine  (nar-kot-tn).  n.  (C-HaNO,.)  A 
crystallized  alkaloid  obtained  l>y  digesting 
the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  in  ether,  ana 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  the  narcotic  principle 
of  opium,  but  this  has  since  been  shown  to 
reside  more  exclusively  in  morphia,  and 
narcotine  is  possessed  rather  of  stimulant 
qualities. 

Narcotinlc  (nar-ko-tin'ik),  o     Pertaining  : 
to  narcntine;  applied  to  an  acid  formed 
when  narcotine  is  hented  with  potash. 
Narcotism  (uarltot-lzm),  ».    Same  as  A'or- 
ewui. 

Narcotize  (narltot-Iz).  o  (  To  bring  under 
the  Influence  of  a  narcotic ;  to  ailed  with 
stupor 

Nard  (iiard).n,   [L  nardut,  from  Or  nardot, 

Heb.  Per  nnrtl,  nard  ]    1.  A  plant,  same  as 

Spikenard.  —2.  An  unguent  prepared  from 

ill--  plant 

Nardlne  (nar^dln).  a.    Pertaining  to  nard; 

having  the  qualities  of  spikenard. 
Nardoo  (iiar-dnO.  "     The  native  Australian 
name  of  the  itarsiiea  macropux.  an  acotyle-  ' 
donous  plant  of  the  nat  order  Marsileacea?, 
whose  spores  or  spore-cases  are  pounded  by 
the  natives,  and  made  Into  bread  and  por- 
ridge 

Nardostachys  (niir-dos'ta-kis).  n,  [Or.  nar- 
do§,  nard,  and  rtachyt,  a  spike.  ]  Spikenard, 
a  u-emm  of  plants,  nat  order  Valerianaceas. 
The  ffardoftac}ti/t  Jatatnatuti  id  considered 
to  be  the  tnie  spikenard  of  the  ancients,  and 
Is  valued  In  India  not  only  for  its  aromatic 
•cent,  but  also  as  a  remedy  In  hysteria  and 
epilepsy  Mee  SPIKES ARI>. 
Hardus  (nnrMui).  n.  [Sec  N  Ann.)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat  order  Oramlnea:  and 
tribe  Agrostlden.  The  A*,  itrieta,  or  ni.it 
erass,  ls  a  British  plant  growing  abundantly 
In  moors  and  heaths,  and  flowering  In  July 

See  MATORAS8. 

Hare t  (nar).  n.  [L.  tiarii,  the  nostril.]  A 
nostril 

There  h  •  Machiavtlian  |>lol. 

Though  every  mmre  olfact  it  not.        llndivrai. 

Narghile,  Narglleh  (nar-gl-le).  n.  (Persian 
and  I  urkinh  name.)  A  kind  of  tobacco-pipe 


or  amoklng  apparatus  used  by  the  Turks 
and  others.  In  which  the  smoke  is  passed 
through  water.  Spelled  also  Xargilc  and 
KargUi. 

A  Turkish  officer  .  .  .  was  seen  couched  on  a  divan 
making  believe  to  puff  at  a  narghile.  Thatteray. 

Nargll  (narVil),  n.  The  name  in  southern 
Hindustan  for  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Sun- 
inondt. 

Narlca  (nart-ka),  n.    Same  as  Quay*. 

Nartform  (nayi-form),  a.  (!••  norii,  the 
nostril, and /ormo. shape.]  Formedllkethe 
nose;  nose-shaped. 

Marine  (nar'in),  o.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
nostrils. 

Narrablet  (nar'a-bl),  o.  (L  narrabilu,  from 
narro.  See  NARRATE.]  Capable  of  being 
related,  told,  or  narrated.  Cockeram. 

Narrate  (nar-raf),  ».t  pret.  &  pp.  na.rra.ttd; 
ppr.  narrating.  [L.  narro,  narratum,  to 
relate,  to  make  known,  for  gnarro,  from 
rootgna,  seen  also  inK.  know.  Comp.o-nam», 
knowing  ]  To  tell,  rehearse,  or  recite,  as  a 
story;  to  relate  the  particulars  or  incidents 
of;  to  relate  in  speech  or  writing. 

I  may  aptly  narrate  the  apologue.      Sir  F..  Coke. 

When  I  have  least  to  narrate—  to  speak  in  the 

Scottish  phrase — I  am  most  diverting.    Richardson. 

(This  verb  was  at  one  time  considered  a 
Scotticism,  apparently  for  no  very  good 
reason.  Mr.  Fiteedward  Hall  points  out 
that  It  was  recognized  as  English  by  Bishop 
Lloyd  as  early  as  18«8;  also  that  it  was  stig- 
matized as  an  'abominable  verb'  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  as  late  as  1813.) 
Narration  (nar-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  narratio, 
narration;*,  a  narration.  See  NARRATE.] 
1.  The  act  of  narrating,  or  of  relating  the 
particulars  of  an  event.— 2  That  which  is 
related;  story;  history;  the  relation  in  words 
or  writing  of  the  particulars  of  any  trans- 
action or  event,  or  of  any  series  of  transac- 
tions or  events. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions,  in  the 
midst  of  ihc  plainest  narrations.  /*'.  Broomt. 

S.  In  rhet.  that  part  of  a  discourse  which 
recites  the  time,  manner,  or  consequences 
of  an  action,  or  simply  states  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  draw  conclusions.  —  SYN.  Re- 
cital, rehearsal,  relation,  account,  narrative, 
story,  tale,  history. 

Narrative  (nar'a-tiv).  a.  [L.  narro,  narra- 
(urn,  to  relate.  See  NARRATE.]  i.  Pertain- 
ing to  narration;  as,  narrative  skill.-  2.  Apt 
or  inclined  to  relate  stories,  or  to  tell  par- 
ticulars of  events;  given  to  story-telling. 
'Wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with 
age.'  Pope.  [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Narrative  (nar'a-tiv),  n.  1.  That  which  is 
narrated;  a  continued  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  event  or  transaction,  or  series 
of  incidents;  a  relation  or  narration;  as,  your 
narrative  is  extremely  interesting. 

By  this  narrative  you  now  understand  the  state  of 
the  question.  Kacon. 

—Narrative  of  a  deed,  in  Scot*  lair,  that  part 
of  a  deed  which  descril>es  the  granter,  and 
the  person  in  whose  favour  the  deed  is 
granted,  and  states  the  cause  of  granting 
— Acctrunt,  Narrative,  Recital.  See  under 
ACCOUNT.— 2.  A  particular  style  of  composi- 
tion; as,  he  is  very  skilful  in  narrative. 

Narratively  (nar'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  nar- 
rative manner;  by  way  of  narration,  story, 
or  recital.  Ayliffe. 

Narrator  (nar-rat'er),  n.  One  that  narrates; 
one  that  relates  a  series  of  events  or  trans- 
actions. '  A  narrator  of  other  men's  opinions.' 
Movntaau. 

1  had  smoothed  over  matters  more  than  became  a 
faithful  narrator.  Lord  l.ytton. 

Narratory  (nar'a-to-ri),  o.  Having  the 
nature  of  or  consisting  of  a  narration;  giv- 
ing an  account  of  events.  Ilowell. 

Narre.t    Nearer. 

To  kerke  the  narrr.  from  God  more  farre. 
Has  bene  an  old  sayd  sawe.  Sftntfr. 

Narrow  (nar'e).  a.  [A.  Sax.  nearu,  nearo, 
narrow,  also  troublesome  or  painful :  cog. 
o.Sax  naru,  Kris,  naar;  doubtful  if  con- 
nected with  near.  ]  1.  Of  little  breadth;  not 
wide  or  broad;  having  little  distance  from 
side  to  side.  'The  narrow  seas  that  part 
England  and  France. '  Shot. 

Strait  Is  the  gate  and  narroTv  is  the  way  which 
leadeth  unto  life.  Mat  vil.  14. 

2.  Of  little  extent;  very  limited;  as,  a  nar- 
row space.  '  Confined  to  a  narrow  compass 
In  the  world.'  Bp.  WiUciiu.—  3  Limited  as 
to  means;  straitened;  as,  narrow  circnm 
stances;  narrow  fortune.— 4.  Contracted  In 


mind;  of  confined  views  or  sentiment);  big- 
oted. 

The  greatest  understanding  is  narrow.  N.  Crew. 

5.  Covetous;  not  liberal  or  bountiful;  avari- 
cious; niggardly;  as,  a  narrow  heart    'A 
narrow -and    stinted  charity.'    Bp.  Smal- 
ridge. 

To  narroii  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  Rain. 
Sirf.  Sl<l«v. 

6.  Near;  within  n  small  distance;  hence, 
barely  sufficient  to  avoid  evil,  danger,  or 
exposure. 

The  Lords,  by  a  narrow  majority,  .  .  .  adopted 
the  same  declaration.  Brougham. 

7.  Close;  near;  accurate;  scrutinizing.  'Nut 
always  best  prepared  for  so  narrow  an  in- 
spection.'   Addition. 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied. 

Mittott. 

— Narrow  gauge,  applied  to  railways  when 
the  rails  are  4  feet  8}  Inches  apart.  See 
Broad  Gauge  under  BROAD. — Narrow  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  words  with  which  It 
forms  compounds,  for  the  most  part  self- 
explanatory;  as,  narrow-bordered,  iiarrow- 
breasted,  narrow-edged,  narrow-leaved,  <V<-. 

Narrow  (nar"6),  n.  A  strait;  a  narrow  pas- 
sage through  a  mountain,  or  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  water  between  one  sea  or  lake  and 
another;  a  sound;  any  contracted  part  of  a 
navigable  river ;  also,  a  contracted  part  of 
an  ocean  current ;  as,  the  narrow*  of  the 
Gulf-stream  at  the  south  point  of  Florida. 
[It  is  usually  in  the  plural,  but  sometimes 
in  the  singular.  ] 

Narrow  (nart).  t.t.  To  make  narrow  or 
contracted,  both  in  the  literal  and  figura- 
tive senses  of  the  word.  '  At  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  where  the  land  is  norrouwd.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

One  science  (theology)  is  incomparably  above  all 
the  rest,  where  it  U  not  by  corruption  narrru-td 
into  a  trade.  I  ockt. 

Desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our  facul- 
ties. Dr.  H.  More. 
Who.  born  for  the  universe,  narrovitct  his  miml, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Goldsmith. 

Narrow  (nar'd),  t.t.  1.  To  become  narrow, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Following  up 
The  river  as  it  narroTv'd  to  the  hills.      Tennyson. 

2  In  the  manege,  not  to  take  ground 
enough  or  bear  out  sufficiently  to  the  one 
hand  or  the  other:  said  of  a  horse. 

Narrower  (nar'o-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  narrows  or  contracts. 

Narrowing  (nar'o-ing),  n.  The  part  of  a 
stockingwnich  is  narrowed. 

Narrowly  (nar'6-li),  adv.  In  a  narrow 
manner;  as,  (a)  with  little  breadth,  (k) 
Sparingly,  (c)  Closely  ;  accurately ;  with 
minute  scrutiny;  rigorously;  as,  to  look  nr 
watch  narrowly;  to  search  narrowly. 

A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that  will 
narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him.  jtddison. 

(d)  Nearly;  within  a  little;  by  a  small  dis- 
tance. 

Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  Aquapulco 
ships  ana  very  narrowly  missed  of  the  other.  S*f{ft. 

Narrow -minded  (nar'6-mind-ed),  a.  Of 
connned  views  or  sentiments;  bigoted;  illi- 
beral. 

Narrow-mindedness  ( nar'6-mind-ed-nes), 
?i.  The  quality  of  being  narrow-minded. 

Narrowness  (nar'6-nes),  n.  The  quality  nr 
condition  of  being  narrow;  as,  (a)  smalluess 
of  breadth  or  distance  from  side  to  side. 
•  Sarroicnet»  of  streets. '  Burton.  (!>)  Small- 
ness  of  extent  or  scope ;  contractedness. 
'The  narrotoiiena  of  human  attainments-' 
GUmcille.  (c)  Smallness  of  estate  or  means 
of  living;  straitened  condition;  povnt\ 
4  Suit  the  narn>K>n«r««  of  thy  fortune.'  South. 
(d)  I'enuriousness ;  covetousness.  («)  Illi- 
berality;  want  of  generous,  enlarged,  or 
charitable  views,  sentiments,  or  sympathi.  - 
as,  narrownew  of  mind  or  views. 


Nor  ever  narrowntsf  or  spite 

,  fleeting  by 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye. 


Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  I 

Drew  in  the  expression  o ,  _. 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light.  Tennyten. 

Narrow-souled  (nar'o-s61d),  a.  Illiberal; 
void  of  generosity. 

Nartheclum  (nar-the'sl-um),  n.  [  From  0  r 
narthlx,  a  hollow-stemmed  plant  <>f  tin- 
genus  Ferula.]  A  genus  of  small  rush-like 
plants  found  on  turfy  bogs,  nat.  order  Jun- 
cacece.  Only  one  species.  A"  ^.v//v<':;«m.  i  i 
bog-asphodel,  is  Indigenous  to  Britain. 

Narthex  (niir'theks),  n.    (Gr.  nartA* 
above),  probably  from  Its  shape  ]  1.  In  «rr*. 
part  of  a  church:  (a)  In  ancient  times,  (lithe 
name  of  an  inclosed  space  In  the  ancient 


Fit*,  far,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her;       pis.:,  pin;       note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub.  bull:       oil.  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley 
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basilica)  when  used  as  Christian  churches, 
generally  placed  near  the  entrance  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a 
railing  or  screen.  (2)  The  name  of  an  ante- 
temple  or  vestibule  without  the  church. 
To  the  narthex  the  catechumens  ajid  peni- 
tents were  admitted,  (b)  A  name  often  ap- 
plied to  a  porch  with  a  lean-to  roof  attached 
to  modern  churches,  and  either  extending 
along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  or 
along  the  breadth  of  the  nave. — 2.  A  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Umbcl- 
liferic.  From  the  N.  Asafetida  some  of  the 
asafetida  of  commerce  is  derived. 

Narwe.t  a.  and  ado.     Narrow;  narrowly. 

Narwhal,  Narwal  (niir'whal,  nar'wal),  n. 
[Dan.  narhval,  Icel.  ntl-hvalr.  The  second 
part  is  equivalent  to  E.  whale,  the  first  is 
of  doubtful  origin.  Icel.  nd,  ndr,  means  a 
corpse,  and  the  animal  may  have  been 
named  from  its  colour.  But  comp,  Green- 
land a-nar-nak,  a  kind  of  whale.]  The 
Monodon  monoceros,  a  cetaceous  mammal 


\ 


Narwhal  or  Sea-unicorn  (Monodo 

found  in  the  northern  seas,  averaging  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  length.  It  has  no  teeth  ex- 
cept two  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  which 
are  sometimes  developed  into  enormous  pro- 
jecting tusks,  though  commonly  only  the 
one  on  the  left  side  is  so  developed,  being 
straight,  spiral,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  in 
length  from  6  to  10  feet.  It  makes  excellent 
ivory.  From  the  frequency  with  which  the 
narwhal  appears  as  having  a  single  horn  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Sea-unicorn,  Uni- 
corn-fish, or  Unicorn  Whale.  It  yields  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  oil. 

Nas.t    for  He  Was.    Was  not.    Chaucer. 

Nas.t  For  Ne  Has.  Has  not.  'Pittied  is 
mishappe  that  nas  remedie.'  Spenser. 

Nasal  (na'zal),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  nasus,  the 
nose.  See  NOSE.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  nose; 
as,  nasal  artery;  nasal  bones.— 2.  Uttered 
through  the  nose,  or  through  both  the  nose 
and  mouth  simultaneously;  as,awisa£sound, 
such  as  those  of  -ng  in  English,  -an,  -en,  -in, 
-on,  -un,  in  French,  and  ao  in  Portuguese. 
—  Nasal  fosnoz,'\n  anat.  the  two  cavities 
which  constitute  the  internal  part  of  the 
nose.  They  are  the 
seat  of  smell,  and  they 
aid  also  in  respiration 
and  phonation. 

Nasal  (na'zal),  n.  l.An 
elementary  sound  ut- 
tered through  or  part- 
ly through  the  nose. — 

2.  A    medicine    that 
operates  through  the 
nose;    an    errhine. — 

3.  In  anc.  armour,  that  Nasal, 
part  of  a  helmet  which 

covered  the  nose;  a  nose-guard.  It  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Nasalis  (na-za'Iis),  n.  A  genus  of  monkeys, 
containing  the  curious  Borneau  long-nosed 
monkey  (A',  larvatux),  the  kahau  of  the  na- 
tives. Called  also  Proboscis  Monkey.  See 
KAHAU. 

Nasality  (na-zal'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  nasal.  'The  nasality  of  the 
first  letter.'  Sir  W.  Jnnes. 

Nasalization  (na'zal-iz-a"sh<m),  n.  The  act 
of  Dualizing  or  uttering  with  a naul  sound; 
as,  the  nasalization  of  a  letter. 

Nasalize  (na'zal-Iz),f.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  nasalized; 
ppr.  nasalizing.  1.  To  render  nasal,  as  the 
sound  of  a  letter;  as,  the  French  nasalize 
the  final  n.  —  2.  To  insert  a  nasal  letter  in, 
especially  n;  as,  L.  tundo  is  a  nasalized 
form  from  the  root  tud,  to  strike. 

Nasalize  (na'zal-iz),  v.i.  To  speak  or  pro- 
nounce with  a  nasal  sound;  to  speak  through 
the  nose. 

Nasally  (na'zal-i).  adv.  In  a  nasal  manner; 
by  (>r  through  the  nose. 

Nascal(nas'kal),  n.  A  kind  of  medicated 
pessary  made  of  wool  or  cotton. 


Nascency  (nas'en-si),  n.  [See  below.  ]  Ori- 
gin, beginning.or  production.  'The  nascency 
or  gent-ration  of  things.'  Dr.  If.  More. 
Nascent  (nas'ent),  a.  [L.  nascens,  nascentis, 
ppr.  of  nascor.  to  be  born.]  Beginning  to 
exist  or  to  grow ;  beginning  development; 
coming  into  being.  'Xascent  passions  and 
anxieties.'  Berkeley. — ff ascent  state,  in 
chrm.  in  the  act  of  being  produced  or 
evolved;  when  just  liberated  from  combin- 
ation. 

Naseberry  (naz'be-ri),  n.  [Sp.  ni*pero, 
medlar  and  naseberry-tree,  from  L.  mespi- 
lus,  a  medlar.  For  similar  assumptions  of 
a  spurious  English  form  comp.  barberry, 
causeway, &Q. ]  The  fruit  of  Achras  Sapota, 
nat.  order  Sapotaceae.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
quince,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  agreeable  of  West 
Indian  fruits.  Called  also  ffeesberry,  JVw- 
bi'rry. 

Naseberry-bat  (naz'be-ri-bat),  n.  An  in- 
sectivorous and  fruit-eating  bat  of  the  sub- 
genus  Artibeus,  so 
called  in  the  West 
Indies  from  its  fa- 
vourite food  being 
the  fruit  of  the 
naseberry  (Achras 
Sapota). 

Nash  (nash),  a. 
Chilly;  also,  stiff; 
firm;  hard.  Halli- 
weU.  [  Provincial 
English.] 

Nash -gab  (nash'- 
gab),  n.  Insolent 
talk ;  impertinent 
chatter.  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Nasicornia  (na-zi-kor'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [See  be- 
low.) The  family  of  perissodactyle  mam- 
mals to  which  the  rhinoceros  belongs. 
Nasicornous  t  (na'zi-kor-nus),  a.  [L.  nasta, 
nose,  and  cornu,  horn.  ]  Having  a  horn 
growing  on  the  nose. 

Some  unicorns  are  among  insects,  as  those  four 
kinds  of  ttasicornoHS  beetles  described  by  Moffetus. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nasiform  (na'zi-form),  a.  [L.  nasus,  the 
nose,  and/ortna,  shape.  ]  Shaped  like  a  nose. 

Nasolabial  (na-zo-la'bi-al),  a.  [L.  nasus, 
the  nose,  and  lajiimn,  the  lip.]  Relating 
to  the  nose  and  lip  ;  as,  the  nasolabial  line. 

Nasopalatal,  Nasopalatlne  (na-zo-pal'a- 

tal,  na-z6-pal'a-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  nose  and  palate;  as,  the  nasopalatal 
aperture,  the  nasopalatine  nerve,  Ac. 

Nastily  (nas'ti-li).  adv.  In  a  nasty  man- 
ner; filthily;  dirtily;  obscenely;  as,  to  be- 
have nastily  ;  to  speak  nastily.  '  Sordidly 
and  nastily  habited.'  South. 

Nastiness'  (nas'ti-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  nasty  or  what  is  nasty:  (a)  filthiness; 
dirtiness;  filth.  'The  nastiness  of  the  beastly 
multitude. '  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  swine  is  as  filthy  when  he  lies  close  in  his  stye,  ' 
as  when  he  comes  forth  and  shakes  his  nastiness  in  ] 
the  street.  South. 

(b)  Obscenity;  grossness  of  ideas ;  ribaldry.  ' 
'  The  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aristophanes. ' 
Dryden. 

Nasturtlon  (nas-ter'shon),  n.  The  Indian 
cress  (Tropceolum  inajits).  See  under  NAS- 
TURTIUM. 

Nasturtium  (nas-tei-'shi-um),  n.  [L.  nasvs, 
the  nose,  and  torqneo,  tortum,  to  twist, 
because  the  acridity  of  the  smell  of  A",  ojfi- 
cinale  distorts  the  nose.  ]  A  genus  of 
annual  and  perennial  herbs,  chiefly  aquatics, 
nat.  order  Crucifera;.  There  are  two  or  three 
British  species,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  common  water-cress  (N.  ojficinale), 
which  grows  in  rivulets,  clear  ditches,  and 
ponds.  The  leaves  have  a  moderately  pun- 
gent taste,  and  are  much  used  as  a  salad,  I 
and  valued  in  medicine  for  their  antiscor- 
butic qualities.  Nasturtium  is  also  the  pop- 
ular name  given  to  the  Tropttolum  majus  or 
Indian  cress,  an  American  annual  with  pun- 
gent fruit. 

Nasty  (nas'ti),  a.  [O.E.  nasky,  from  or  con- 
nected with  A.  Sax.  hnesc,  soft,  tender 
(whence  nesh);  cog.  L.G.  nask,  unnask, 
dirty,  Sw.  naskwj,  nasket,  unclean,  dirty.] 
1.  Filthy;  dirty;  foul.  'Honeying  and  mak- 
ing love  over  the  nasty  sty.'  Shak.  'Within 
thy  nasty  mouth.'  ShaJc.—2.  Characterized 
by  indecency  or  obscenity;  indecent;  ob- 
scene ;  gross.  —  3.  Nauseous ;  disgusting  to 
taste  or  smell.  —  4.  Disagreeable ;  trouble 
some;  annoying;  aggravating. 

Nasty-man  (nas'ti-man),  n.    See  GARROTE- 

ROBBERY. 


Nasua  (na'su-a),  a.  [L.  nasus,  a  nose.)  A 
genus  of  South  American  plantigrade  Mam- 
malia of  the  order  Ursidse,  but  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  the  Viverridas,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  elongation  and  upward 
curve  of  the  snout.  They  climb  trees  in 
pursuit  of  birds,  and  burrow  at  the  foot  of 
large  trees,  and  often  undermine  them. 
The  coati  or  coatimondi  (..V  rufa)  is  the 
best-known  species.  See  COATI. 

Nasus  (na'sus),  n.    See  CLYPEUS. 

Nasute  (na'sut),  a.  [L.  namlus,  large- 
nosed, keen-smelling, critical.fromnasws,  the 
nose.]  1.  Having  a  quick  or  delicate  per- 
ception of  smell ;  keen-scented.  Hence  — 
2.  Critical: censorious; nice;  captious.  'Such 
as  would  be  accounted  nasute,  critical,  and 
sagacious.'  Bray. 

Nasuteness  (mVsiit-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  nasute ;  acuteness  of  scent ;  hence, 
nice  discernment. 

All  which,  to  any  man  that  has  but  a  moderate 
Hasiftenrss,  cannot  but  import,  that  in  the  title  of 
this  sect  that  call  themselves  the  family  of  love, 
there  must  be  signified  no  other  love  than  that 
which  is  merely  natural  or  animal.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Nat.t    Not.     Chaucer. 

Natal  (na'tal),  a.  [L.  natalis,  from  nascor, 
to  be  born.  ]  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
one's  birth;  connected  with  or  dating  from 
one's  birth;  as,  natal  day;  natal  place. 
'  The  monarch's  natal  hour.'  Prior. — 2.  Pre- 
siding over  birth  or  nativity;  as,  natal  Jove. 
Chaucer. 

Natalitial,  Natalitlous  (na-tal-i'shal,  na- 
tal-i'shus),  a.  [L.  natalities,  from  nascor, 
to  be  born.]  Pertaining  to  one's  birth  or 
birth-day ;  consecrated  to  one's  nativity. 

He  read  in  the  life  of  Virgil  how  far  the  natal- 
itial  poplar  had  outstripped  the  rest  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Evelyn. 

Natals  (na'talz),  n.  pi.  Circumstances  of  a 
person's  nativity ;  nativity.  'The  blessed 
natals  of  our  heavenly  King.'  Fitz-Geoffry. 
Natant  (nii'tant),  a.  [L.  natans,  natantis, 
ppr.  of  nato,  to  swim, 
/  freq.  of  no,  natum,  to 
swim.]  1.  In  tot.  floating 
on  the  surface  of  water; 
swimming,  as  the  leaf  of 
an  aquatic  plant. — 2.  In 
her.  a  term  applicable  to 
all  sorts  of  fish  (except 

--«— ---  — •  —  lsi,) 


flying-fish  and  shell-fish) 
Natant  when  placed  horizon- 

tally or  across  the  field, 
as  it  were  in  the  act  of  swimming.  Called 
also  Naiant. 

Natantes  (na-tan'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.  natans, 
natantis,  ppr.  of  nato,  to  swim.  ]  A  family  of 
Araneid:c  or  spiders,  which  live  entirely  upon 
or  beneath  the  water,  and  are  enabled  by  the 
hairiness  of  their  bodies,  especially  on  their 
under  surface,  to  entangle  and  carry  down 
with  them  a  supply  of  air  for  their  respira- 
tion; the  water-spiders.  One  very  inter- 
esting species,  the  Argyroneta  aquatica,  or 
diving  spider,  not  only  employs  its  silken 
threads  to  entangle  its  prey,  but  forms  with 
them  an  oval  bag  of  such  close  texture  that 
it  is  impervious  to  air  or  water. 

Natantia(na-tan'shi-a),  n.pl.  Illiger's  name 
for  the  order  of  mammals  which  includes  the 
dugongs,  zeuglodons,  dolphins  and  whales 
(Sirenia,  Zeuglodontia,  and  Cetacea).  • 

Natantly  (na'tant-li),  adv.  In  a  natant 
manner;  swimmingly;  floatingly. 

Natation  (na-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  natatio. 
natationis,  from  nato,  to  swim.]  The  art 
or  act  of  swimming.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Natatores  (na-ta-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [Lit.  swim- 
mers, from  L.  nato,  to  swim.]  An  order  of 
swimming  birds,  corresponding  to  the  Pal- 
mipedes of  Cuvier,  characterized  by  a  boat- 
shaped  body,  usually  by  a  long  neck,  short 
legs  placed  behind  the  centre  of  gravity  so 
as  to  act  as  paddles,  toes  webbed  or  united 
by  a  membrane  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
close  oily  plumage  to  protect  them  from 
sudden  reductions  of  temperature  from  the 
water,  in  which  they  mostly  live  and  obtain 
their  food.  The  young  are  able  to  swim 
and  procure  food  for  themselves  the  mo- 
ment they  are  liberated  from  the  shell.  The 
Natatores  are  divided  into  four  families — 
Brevipennatfe,  including  the  penguins, auks, 
guillemots,  divers,  and  grebes;  Longipen- 
natos,  comprising  the  gulls,  terns,  and  pe- 
trels; Totipalinatte  or  Steganopodes,  the 
pelicans,  cormorants,  gannets,  frigate-birds, 
darters,  and  others;  Lamellirostres,  the 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  flamingoes. 

Natatorial  (na-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  Swimming  or 
adapted  toswimming:  a  term  applied  to  such 
birds  as  habitually  live  upon  the  water. 
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H«tatory(na'U-to-rt).«.    Enabling  to  swim; 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  swimming;  M, 


national  trait  or  character. -3.  In  Ireland, 
the  political  programme  of  the  party  that 
desires  more  or  less  complete  separation 


between  the 

bone,  the  rump-bone  or •  • tchbone. 


c-tion  to  that  of  individuals. - 
and  a  supporter  of  Nationali»m 

n     1.  The  «g- 


k-»)  adc  [A  San.  ndUula— no.  IM.  lau, 
n"f  the  lei  lit  not  by  that  or  on  Uut ac- 
count leu.1  Nevertheless;  not  the  less, 
notwithstanding. 

The  tomd  clime 

Siwxe  on  him  ton  besides,  vaulted  »">>*«• 
Nathlttt  he  so  endured. 


See  NATULKSS.]  Not  the  niore;  never  the 
more. 

But  nalkfnore  would  that  connon  •««m« 
To  her  yecld  passage  gainst  his  lord  to  go.  3ft *» 

Natica  (nat'l-ka),  n.  [L.  nato,  to  swim.]  A 
Kenus  of  gasteropodous  Molluscs,  in  which 
the  shell  is  globose  and  ventricose,  the 
operculum  shelly,  the  umbilicus  open,  with 
a  central  gibbous  ridge  or  prominence.  The 
species  are  numerous.  See  NATICJD.E. 

Natlcldas  (na-tis'i-de),  n.  vl.  A  family  of 
strropodous  molluscs,  characterized  by  a 
Sotmlar  shell  of  few  whorls,  with  shortened 
spire,  the  outer  lip  acute,  and  pillar  often 
callous.  The  foot  is  very  large,  and  the 
mantle  hides  more  or  less  of  the  shell 
Natica  is  the  type  genus. 

Nation  (na'shon),  K,  [L  notio,  from  natus, 
born,  tiojwor,  to  be  born.]  1.  A  people  in- 
habiting a  certain  extent  of  territory,  and 
unitedly  common  political  institutions.— 
2.  An  aggregation  of  persons  of  the  same 
ethnological  family,  and  speaking  the  same 
or  a  cognate  language. —3.  A  division  of 
students  according  to  their  place  of  birth  ; 
for  voting  purposes,  as  in  the  Universities 
of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  and  formerly  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  -4.  A  great  number; 
a  great  deal,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

What  a  nation  of  herbs  he  had  procured  to  mollify 
her  humour!  Sterne. 

MFamily.  Chaucer.— Latoo/nationt.  Same 
as  International  Law.  See  under  IXTER- 
SATIO.NAL,  a. 

Nation  (na'shon).  a.    Immense;  enormous. 
[Provincial  Knu-li-li  and  American.] 
Nation  (na'shon).  adv.     Very ;  extremely ; 
as,  a  nation  long  way.     [Provincial  Eng- 
lish and  American.] 

National  (na'shon-al),  a.     Pertaining  to 
a  nation ;  common  to  a  whole  people  or  . 
race;  public;  general;    as,  national  cus- 
toms, language,  dress,  interests,  calamities,  i 
Ac  •  the  writer  betrayed  a  strong  national 
bias;   the  candidate  showed  that  he  had 
national  and  not  merely  provincial  Interests 
to  vindicate.  —  Xational  air,  in  miurie,  a 
popular  tune  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  particular  nation;  specifically,  that 
tune  which  by  national  selection  or  consent 
Is  usually  sung  or  played  on  certain  public 
occasions,  as  •  God  save  the  Queen '  in  Eng- 
land,  'Hail I  Columbia'  in   America,   the 
•Marseillaise'  in  France,  the  'Emperor's 
Hymn'  In  Austria,  toe.— national  Church, 
the  established  church  of  a  country  or  na- 
tion.    In  England  the  national  church  is 
Protestant  and  Episcopalian,  the  sovereign 
being  tlte  head  ami  supreme  governor ;  in 
Scotland  the  national  church  is  Protestant 
and  Presbyterian.    The  sovereign  claims  to 
sit  by  a  commissioner  as  head  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  supreme  church  court  — Aa- 
tionaldebt,  the  sum  which  is  owing  by  a  gov- 
ernment to  Individuals  who  have  advanced 
money  to  the  government  for  public  pur- 
pows,  either  in  the  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  particular  branches  of  the  revenue, 
or  on  credit  of  the  general  power  which  the 
government  possesses  of  levying  the  sums 
necessary  to  pay  Interest  for  the  money  bor- 
rowed or  to  repay  the  principal.  —  National 
Guard  of  Prance,  an  armed  organization  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  districts  for  local 
defence. differing  mainly  from  the  mllitlanml 
volunteers  of  Britain  In  that  it  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  respective  municipalities  rather 
than  of  the  crown    After  the  suppression  of 
the  communal  revolt  in   Paris  (1871)  the 
National  Asiembly  decreed  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Guard.  —  National  fchooU, 
schools  organized  and  supported  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  government 
Nationalism  (na'shon-al-izm).  n.     1    The 
state  of  being  national ;  nationality.    '-'  An 
Idiom  or  phrase  peculiar  to  a  nation;  a 


ure  -auTof  the  qualities  that  distinguish  a 
nation;  national  character. -2.  The  quality 
of  being  national  or  strongly  attached  to 
one's  own  nation  or  countrymen. 

He  could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality 
which  1  believe  no  liberal  Scotchman  will  deny. 

Rottvell. 

3  The  people  constituting  a  nation  as  deter- 
mined by  common  language  and  character: 
a  nation ;  a  race  of  people ;  as,  I  do  not 
know  of  what  nationality  he  is. 

For  some  years  past  few  phrases  havebeen  so  often 
used  in  I  political  writings  as  that  of  'the  rights  of 
nationalities:  though  there  is  far  from  being  any 
general  understanding  as  to  what  a  nationality  is.  or 
what  the  rights  claimed  for  it  are.  //.  S.  LdTuarcts. 

4  Separate  existence  as  a  nation ;  national 
unity  and  integrity.  '  Institutions  calculated 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  their  nafion- 
alitu.'    H.  S.  Edwardt. 

Nationalize  (na'shon-al-iz).  v.t,  pret.  &  pp. 
nadflnatord/ppr.  nationalizing  1.  Tomake 
national ;  as,  to  nationalize  an  institution. 
2.  To  give  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
nation  to,  or  the  peculiar  attachments  which 
belong  to  citizens  of  the  same  nation ;  as, 
to  nationalize  a  foreign  colony. 

Nationally  (na'shon-al-li).  adt>.  In  a  na- 
tional manner  or  way ;  with  regard  to  the 
nation:  as  a  whole  nation.  '  The  Jews  .  .  . 
being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  cove- 
nant '  South. 

Natlonalness  (na'shon-al-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  national.  Johnson. 

Native  (na'tiv),  a.  [L  natima,  bom,  innate, 
natural,  native,  from  natcor,  natus,  to  lie 
born.)  l.t  Coming  into  existence  by  birth; 
having  an  origin;  born. 

Anaiimander's  opinion  is  that  the  gods  are  native, 
rising  and  vanishing  again.  Cud-vortn. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  one's 
birth,  or  with  the  place  or  circumstances  of 
one's  birth;  as,  iialitw  land;  native  language. 

3.  Conferred  by  birth;  derived  from  origin; 
born  with ;  not  artificial  or  acquired ;  as, 
native  simplicity,  grace,  genius,  and  the 
like;  natural. 

The  members,  retired  to  their  homes,  reassnme 
the  native  sedateness  of  their  temper.  Sivtft. 

4.  Cognate;  congenial;  kindred;.     'To  join 
like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  tilings.'  Shak. 
[Rare.]— 5.  Connected  by  birth;  resulting 
from  birth;  belonging  to  by  virtue  of  birth. 
'  Ere  her  ?ialitie  king  shall  falter  under  foul 
rebellion's  arms.'  Shak.   ' Though  I  am  na- 
tive here. and  to  the  manner  born.'  Shak.— 
6.  Occurring  in  nature  pure  or  unmixed  with 
other  substances :  said  of  mineral  bodies. 

Silver  is  common  native,  and  also  in  combination 
with  sulphur.  &c.  liana. 

Native  (na'tiv),  n.  1.  One  born  in  a  place  or 
country;  a  person  or  thing  which  derives  its 
origin  from  a  place  or  country.— 2.  t  Natural 
source;  origin. 

The  accusation,    .     .     . 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank,  donation.  5/tir£. 

[Some  modern  editions  read  here  motive.]— 
3  An  oyster  raised  in  an  artificial  bed.  Such 
oysters  are  considered  far  superior  to  those 
dredged  from  the  natural  buds.  The  name 
would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  to  the 
latter. 

Natively  (na'tiv-li),  adv.  By  birth;  natu- 
rally; originally. 

We  wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  r>wn. 
yer.  Tailor. 

Natlvenesa  (na'tiv-nes),  n.    State  of  being 

native  or  produced  by  nature. 
Natlvlsm  (na'tiv-lzm),  n     The  disposition 

to  favour  those  of  native  birth  in  preference 
j    to  those  of  foreign  origin.  Goodrich.  [Recent 

American.] 
Nativity  (nu  tiv'i-tl).  n.    I.  A  coming  into 

life  or  the  world;  birth.— The  nativity,  the 

birth  of  Christ. 

At  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes.    Shat. 

\  2.  The  circumstances  attending  birth,  as 
time,  place,  and  manner. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either 
in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.  Shak. 

Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
K*ek  xvi.  j. 

8.  A  picture  representing  the  birth  of  Christ. 
4.  In  attrol  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  hea- 


vens,  particularly  of  the  twelve  houses,  at 
the  moment  when  a  perron  was  born,  and 
called  also  the  Iloro»cope.  —  To  cant  a,  na- 
tivity is  to  draw  out  a  scheme  of  the  heavens 
at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  calculate  ac- 
cording to  rules  the  future  influence  of  the 
predominant  stars. 

Natrollte  (na'trol-it),  n.  [Natron  (which 
see),  and  Gr.  lithog,  a  stone.]  A  zeolite  of 
the  mesotype  group,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 
It  occurs  in  trap-rocks,  and  consists  of  48 
silica,  26  alumina,  16  soda,  and  10  water. 
Iron  natrolUe  has  one-fourth  of  the  alumina 
replaced  by  iron. 

Natron (na'tron).n.  [Fr.and Sp. natron, from 
Ar  natrun  native  carbonate  of  soda :  same 
word  as  nitre.]  (NajCOjlOHjO.)  Native 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  mineral  alkali  It  is 
found  in  the  ashes  of  several  marine  plants, 
in  some  lakes,  as  in  the  lakes  of  Egypt,  and 
in  some  mineral  springs.  Called  also  TVono. 
Natter  (nat'er),  v.i.  [Closely  allied  to  Icel. 
knetta,  to  grumble,  gnadda,  to  murmur] 
To  chatter  peevishly.  [Obsolete  and  Scotch.  ] 
Natterjack,  Natterjack  Toad  (nat'er-jak, 
nat'er-jak  tod),  n.  Bu/o  calamita,  a  spe- 
cies of  toad  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
England.  Its  colour  is  light  yellowish,  In- 
clining to  brown,  and  clouded  with  dull 
olive,  and  it  has  a  bright  yellow  line  run- 
ning along  the  middle  of  the  back.  It  does 
not  leap  or  crawl  with  the  slow  pace  of  the 
common  toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like 
running,  whence  it  has  also  the  name  of 
Walking  Toad  or  Running  Toad.  It  has  a 
deep  and  hollow  voice,  which  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance. 

Nattes  (nat'tez),  n.  [Fr.  natte,  a  mat,  a 
hassock;  L.  motto,  a 
mat,  by  the  change 
<  if  ?/i  in  ton:  comn. 
Fr.  nappe,  from  L. 
ittapjia;  nefle,  from 
niegpilug,  Ac.  ]  A 
name  given  to  an 
ornament  used  in 
the  decoration  of 
surfaces  in  the 
architecture  of  the 
twelfth  century, 
from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  In- 
terlaced withs  of  matting. 
Nattily  (nat'i-li),  adv.  In  a  natty  manner; 
sprucely;  tidily.  [Colloq.] 
Nattiness  (nat'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
natty  or  neat.  [Colloq.] 
Natty  (nat'i).  a.  [Perhaps  from  neat]  Neat; 
tidy;  nice;  spruce.  [Colloq.] 
Natural  (nat'u-ral),  o.  [O.  Fr.  natural. 
Mod.  Fr.  naturel,  from  L.  naturalig,  from 
natura,  nature,  from  nancor,  to  be  born  or 
produced.  See  NATURE.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
nature;  produced  or  effected  by  nature;  not 
artificial,  acquired,  or  assumed;  determined 
by  nature;  conferred  by  nature;  normal;  as, 
the  natural- growth  of  plants  or  animals; 
natural  strength  or  disposition;  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body;  natural  colour;  natural 
beauty.  'A  wretch  whose  natural  gifts 
were  poor.'  Shak.— 2.  In  conformity  witli 
the  laws  of  nature;  according  to  the  stated 
course  of  things;  regulated  by  the  laws  which 
govern  events,  actions,  sentiments.&c. ;  hap- 
pening in  the  ordinary  course  of  tilings  with- 
out the  intervention  of  accident  or  violence; 
as  misery  Is  the  natural  consequence  of 
crime;  a  natural  death.  'There  is  some- 
thing in  this  more  than  natural.'  Shak.— 

3.  Connected  with  or  relating  to  the  exist- 
ing system  of  things ;  treating  of  or  derived 
from  the  creation,  as  known  to  man,  or  the 
world  of  matter  and  mind;  belonging  to 
nature ;  as,  natural  philosophy  or  history ; 
natural  religion  or  theology;  natural  laws. 

1  call  that  natural  religion  which  men  might  know 
...  by  the  mere  principles  of  reason,  improved  t 
consideration  and  experience,  without  the  help  of 
revelation.  Bf-  VOMiu. 

4.  According  to  life  and  reality;  not  strained 
or  affected;  without  affectation. artificiality, 
or  exaggeration;  true  to  the  life. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 

Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 

Goldsmith 

6  Obedient  to  the  normal  Impulses  of  na- 
ture; affectionate;  kind.  '  In  his  love  toward 
her  ever  most  kind  and  natural.'    Shak- 
6.  Born  out  of  wedlock ;  illegitimate 
tard;  as,  a  natural  son. —  7.  Connected  by 
the  ties  of  nature  or  of  consanguinity.    'A 
secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me 
his  natural  brother.'    SAat.-8.  In  a  state 


Nattes.  Bayeux  Cathedral. 
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of  nature;  unrenewecl  from  sin;  unregcner- 
ated. 

The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  I  Cor.  ii.  14. 

9.  In  math,  a  term  applied  to  a  function  or 
number  belonging  to,  to  be  taken  in,  or  re- 
ferred to  some  system  in  which  the  base  is 
1 ;  as,  natural  numbers,  those  commencing 
at  1;  natural  sines,  cosines,  (fee.,  those 
taken  in  arcs  whose  radii  are  1.  —10.  In  music, 
(a)  a.  term  applied  to  the  diatonic  or  nor- 
mal scale  of  C.  (See  SCALE.)  (o)  Applied 
to  an  air  or  modulation  of  harmony  which 
moves  by  easy  and  smooth  transitions, 
changing  gradually  or  but  little  into  nearly 
related  keys,  (c)  Applied  to  music  produced 
by  the  voice,  as  distinguished  from  instru- 
mental music,  (rf)  Applied  to  the  harmo- 
nics or  over-tones  given  off  by  any  vibrating 
body  over  and  above  its  original  sound.  — 
Natural  history,  originally  a  history  or  de- 
scription of  nature  in  its  widest  sense,  com- 
prehending the  sciences  of  (a)  biology,  or 
the  science  of  living  beings,  that  is,  zoology 
and  botany;  (b)  chemistry ;  (c)  physics  or 
natural  philosophy  ;  (d)  geology  and  miner- 
alogy, including  palaeontology,  or  the  science 
of  fossils.  In  a  narrower  sense  the  term, 
as  now  commonly  employed,  applies  collec- 
tively to  the  sciences  of  zoology  and  botany; 
and  it  has  been  still  further  restricted  to 
designate  the  science  of  zoology  alone.— 
Natural  liberty.  See  LIBERTY.  —  Natural 
obligation.  See  OBLIGATION.—  Natural  or- 
der, in  bot.  an  order  belonging  to  the  natural 
system  of  classification,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  of  an  artificial  system  devised  for 
the  mere  convenience  of  the  student.  In 
this  system  all  the  organs  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  affinity  of  any 
two  or  more  plants  will  be  determined  by 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  first  in  the 
more  important  organs  and  then  in  the  less 
important. — Natural  persons,  in  law,  such 
as  we  are  formed  by  the  Deity,  opposed  to 
artificial  persons,  who  are  formed  into  cor- 
porations by  human  laws  for  purposes  of 
society  and  government. — Natural  philoso- 
phy, originally,  the  study  of  nature  in  gen- 
eral; but  now  more  commonly  restricted  to 
designate  that  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  those  properties  and  phe- 
nomena of  bodies  which  are  unaccompanied 
by  an  essential  change  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves. It  thus  includes  the  various  sciences 
classed  under  physics.  See  PHYSICS.  —  Natu- 
ral science,  a  term  employed  in  much  the 
same  signification  as  natural  history  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  used  in  contradistinction 
to  mental,  moral,  or  mathematical  science. — 
Natural  selection.  See  SELECTION. 
Natural  (nat'u-ral),  n.  1.  One  born  without 
the  usual  powers  of  reason  or  understand- 
ing; an  idiot;  a  fool.  'No  more  capable  of 
reasoning  than  a  perfect  natural. '  Locke. 
2.  t  A  native ;  an  original  inhabitant.  '  The 
inhabitants  and  naturals  of  the  place. '  A  bp. 
Abbot.— 3.t  A  gift  of  nature;  natural  quality. 

To  consider  them  in  their  pure  naturals,  the  earl's 
intellectual  faculties  were  his  strongest  part,  and  the 
duke,  his  practical.  Cotton. 

4.  In  music,  a  character  marked  thus  h,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  make  a  sharpened  note  a 
semitone  lower,  and  a  flattened  one  a  semi- 
tone higher.  The  power  of  this  character, 
however,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  bar 
in  which  it  appears,  except  where  a  lasting 
change  of  key  is  intended,  whtn  it  forms,  as 
it  were,  part  of  a  new  signature. 

Natural -born  (nat'u-ral-born),  a.  Native 
in  a  country;  not  alien;  as,  natural -bom 
subjects.  Elacleslone. 

Naturalesque  (nat'u-ral-esk),  a.  In  ornam. 
preserving  pretty  closely  the  characteristics 
of  natural  objects;  as,  designed  in  a  natural- 
esque  style. 

Naturalism  (nat'Q-ral-lzm),  n.  1.  Mere  state 
of  nature.— 2.  In  theol.  (a)  the  doctrine  that 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  being  and  his 
attributes,  and  our  relations  to  him,  may 
be  inferred  from  observing  nature  without 
the  aid  of  revelation;  natural  religion.  Nat- 
uralism in  this  sense  may  coexist  with  or- 
thodox theology,  and  support  it.  (o)  The 
doctrine  that  all  the  operations  in  the  uni- 
verse, moral  as  well  as  physical,  are  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws,  and  with- 
out the  interference  of  any  supernatural 
power,  and  that  consequently  there  is  no 
efficacy  in  prayer,  no  miracles  or  revelations. 

Naturalist  (naf  u-ral-ist),  n.  1. 1  One  versed 
in  natural  science. 

Tell  me.   ye  naturalists,  who  sounded   the  first 
march  and  retreat  to  the  tide,  '  Hither  shall  thou  . 
come  and  no  further!'  Fuller       \ 


2.  One  versed  in  natural  history.  — 3.  One 
who  holds  the  theory  or  doctrine  of  natur- 

;    alism;  a  deist  or  atheist. 

I  Naturalistic  (nat'u-ral-ist"ik),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  doctrines  of  naturalism. — 
2.  In  accordance  with  nature ;  following  or 

,    based  on  natural  objects ;  as,  a  naturalistic 
style  of  ornamentation  in  architecture. 
Naturalityt  (nat-Q-ral'i-ti),  n.     The  state 
of  bei7ig  natural. 

Naturalization  (nat'u-ral-iz-a"shon),».  [See 
NATURALIZE.]  The  act  of  naturalizing  or 
state  of  being  naturalized;  specifically,  in 
law,  the  act  of  placing  an  alien  in  the  con- 
dition (that  is,  investing  him  with  the  rights 
and  privileges)  of  a  natural  subject.  By  the 
Naturalization  Act  of  1870  an  alien  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  five  years,  or  who  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  crown  for  not  less  than  five 
years,  may  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  and  on 
giving  evidence  of  particulars  may  obtain 
it.  This  certificate  entitles  the  alien  to  all 
political  and  other  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges to  which  a  natural-born  British  sub- 
ject is  entitled. 

Naturalize  (nat'u-ral-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
naturalized;  ppr.  naturalizing.  1.  To  make 
natural;  to  render  easy  and  familiar  by  cus- 
tom and  habit. 

He  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil ;  custom 
has  naturalized  his  labours  to  him.  South. 

2.  To  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
native  subject  or  citizen  upon;  to  adopt 
into  a  nation  or  state. — 3.  To  accustom  or 
habituate  to  a  climate;  to  acclimatize. — 
4.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native,  natural,  or 
vernacular ;  to  make  our  own ;  as,  to  na- 
turalize foreign  words. 
Naturalize  (nat'u-ral-iz),  r.i.  1.  To  become 
like  a  native. 

I  have  naturalized  here  (in  London)  perfectly, 
and  have  been  more  kindly  received  than  is  good  for 
my  modesty  to  remember.  Jfjfrey. 

2.  To  explain  phenomena  by  natural  laws, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural. 

We  see  how  far  the  mind  of  an  age  is  infected  by 
this  naturalizing  tendency.  H.  Bitshnell. 

Naturally  (nat'u-ral-i),  adv.  In  a  natural 
manner:  (a)  according  to  nature;  by  the 
force  or  impulse  of  nature ;  not  by  art  or 
habit ;  as,  he  was  naturally  eloquent,  (b) 
According  to  nature ;  without  affectation  ; 
with  just  representation ;  according  to  life. 

That  part 
Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  performed.    Shak. 

(c)  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things ; 
as,  the  effect  or  consequence  naturally  fol- 
lows, (d)  Spontaneously;  without  art  or 
cultivation. 

There  is  no  place  where  wheat  naturally  prows. 
Johnson. 

Naturalness  (nat'u-ral-nes),  71.  The  state 
of  being  natural:  (a)  the  state  of  being  given 
or  produced  by  nature ;  as,  the  naturalness 
of  desire,  (b)  Conformity  to  nature,  or  to 
truth  and  reality;  absence  of  affectation; 
as,  the  naturalness  of  a  person's  behaviour. 

Nature  (na'tur),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  natura, 
from  the  stem  of  natus  (for  gnatus),  born, 
produced,  from  root  gna  or  gan,  seen  in 
E.  know,  can,  ken,  kin;  Skr.  jan,  to  produce; 
L.  gigno,  to  beget;  Gr.  gignomai,  to  be  born 
(the  last  two  being  reduplicated  forms).] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  universe,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  Creator;  whatever 
exists  or    is   produced   without   artificial 
means ;  the  system  of  things  of  which  our- 
selves are  a  part;  the  world  of  matter,  or  of 
matter  and  niind;  the  creation,  especially 
that  part  of  it  by  which  man  is  more  imme- 
diately surrounded,  and  which  affects  his 
organs,  as  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  woods, 
animals,  and  the  like. 

Nature  in  the  abstract  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
powers  and  properties  of  all  things.  Nature  means 
the  sum  of  all  phenomena,  together  with  the  causes 
which  produce  them;  including  not  only  all  that 
happens,  but  all  that  is  capable  of  happening ;  the 
unused  capabilities  of  causes  being  as  much  a  part 
of  the  idea  of  nature,  as  those  which  take  effect 

y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  By  a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause, 
nature  is  used  for  the  agent,  creator,  author, 
producer  of  things,  or  for  the  powers  that 
carry  on  the  processes  of  the  creation ;  the 
total  of  all  agencies  and  forces,  often  con- 
ceived of  as  a  single  and  separate  force. 
In  this  sense  sometimes  opposed  to  super- 
natural agency. 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of.  SJtat. 

Sometimes  to  human  institutions  and  ten- 
dencies. 


One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
SttaJe 

3.  The  inherent  qualities  of  anything;  the 
essential  qualities  or  attributes  which  con- 
stitute it  what  it  is,  as  distinct  from  others; 
as,  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  human  nature; 
divine  nature;  the  nature  of  a  circle  or  an 
angle.    When  we  speak  of  the  nature  of 
man  we  understand  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  him  from  other  animals. 
When  we  speak  of  the  nature  of  a  man,  or 
an  individual  of  the  race,  we  mean  the  pe- 
culiar temperament  of   his  body,   or  the 
affections  of  his  mind,  his  natural  appetites, 
passions,  disposition,  or  temper.    Hence— 

4.  Disposition  of  mind ;  temper;  individual 
constitution;  personal  character;  natural 
endowments  opposed  to  acquired:   some- 
times applied  metonymically  to  the  person 
so  endowed;  as,  we  should  look  up  to  a  su- 
perior nature. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world.        SAatt. 

Hence— 5.  Quality;  sort;  kind;  species.  'Of 
a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow.' 
Shak. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  a  mischief  to  a 
king  and  an  archbishop.  Dryden. 

6.  The  vital  powers  of  man  ;  human  life ; 
vitality. 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.  Shafc. 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Shak. 

1.  Natural  affection. 

Have  we  not  seen 

The  murdering  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed 
Through  violated  nature  force  his  way?     Pope. 

8.  That  which  is  conformed  to  nature,  or  to 
truth  and  reality,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  artificial,  forced,  or  remote  from 
actual  experience. 

Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are  un- 
prejudiced and  refined.  Addistm. 

— To  go  the  way  of  nature,  to  pay  the  debt 
of  nature,  and  similar  phrases,  to  die. 

He's  -walked  the  way  a/nature.  Shak. 

—  Laws  of  nature,  those  generalizations 
which  express  the  order  observed  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature. 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 

God  said,  '  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light.  Pope. 

—In  a  state  of  nature,  (a)  naked  as  when 
born ;  nude.  (6)  In  theol.  in  a  state  of  sin ; 
unregenerated.  — Good  nature,  natural  good 
temper.  —  III  nature,  natural  bad  temper.— 
Law  of  nature,  or  natural  laic,  in  a  moral 
sense,  is  that  sense  of  justice  and  that  feel- 
ing of  right  and  wrong  experienced  by  every 
human  being,  and  which  has  been  emphati- 
cally described  as  a  law  written  by  the  fin- 
ger of  God  on  the  heart  of  man. 

Nature  (na'tur),  a.  Natural;  growing  spon- 
taneously; as,  nature  grass;  nature  hay. 
[Scotch.] 

Naturet  (na'tur),  v.  t.  To  endow  with  natu- 
ral qualities.  'He  which  natureth  every 
kynde.'  Gower. 

Natureless  (na'tur-les),  a.  Not  consonant 
with  nature;  unnatural.  Milton. 

Nature -printing  (na'tur-print-ing),  n.  A 
process  by  which  objects,  such  as  plants, 
mosses,  ferns,  lace,  &c.,  are  impressed  on  a 
metal  plate  so  as  to  engrave  themselves, 
copies  or  casts  being  then  taken  for  print- 
ing. The  object  is  placed  between  a  plate 
of  copper  and  one  of  lead,  which  are  passed 
between  heavy  rollers,  when  a  perfect  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  leaden  plate. 

Naturism  (na'tur-izm),  n.  In  med.  a  view 
which  attributes  everything  to  nature. 
Dunglison.  [Rare.  ] 

Naturist  (na'tur-ist),  n.  One  who  ascribes 
everything  to  nature.  Boyle;  Dunglison. 

Naturityt  (na-turt-ti),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  produced  by  nature.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Naturize  (na'tur-iz),  v.t.  To  endow  with 
a  nature  or  special  qualities.  B.  Jonson. 

Nauclea  (na'kle-a),  n.  [Gr.  naus,  a  ship, 
and  kleid,  to  inclose,  from  the  half  capsule 
being  hull-shaped.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Rubiacete,  containing  about  thirty 
species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Oceania. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  Uncaria,  differing 
in  the  flowers  being  sessile.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  usually  large  sessile  or 
stalked  leaves  and  globose  heads  of  small 
yellow  flowers. 

Naufraget  (na'fraj),  n.  [L.  naufragium- 
navis.  a  ship,  and  frango,  to  break.)  Ship- 
wreck. '  Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  navfragc. 
and  perishing  of  infinite  subjects.'  Bacon. 
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N»ufr»«l»t«t  (na  fra'Ji  at),  c  I.  To  thip- 
wre-k  LiUlffoic. 

NaufragOUlt  (na'fra-gttiX  a.  [L,  nau/ramu 
HeeMiurRAOtJ  Causing  shipwreck.  'That 
tempestuous,  sjid  of  t-nat^/roorow*  sea.'  ./cr 

/'  •     '    r 

Naught  (natX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ndAf,  wJV,  more 
fully  ixliriAl,  from  IK,  the  negative  par- 
ticle, and  ilwM,  aught,  Itself  a  compound 
(tee  AUOHT).  It  means,  lit,  not  or  nerer  a 
whit,  and  not  is  the  tame  word  In  a  itlll 
more  abbreviated  form.)  Nought;  nothing 
-To  tet  at  naught,  to  illght,  disregard,  or 
despise. 

Naught  »  (  nat),  adt.  In  no  degree  ;  not  at 
all;  not 

To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  naught  applied. 

Fair/tut. 

I  uw  how  (hat  bis  houndes  have  him  caught. 
And  fretcn  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught. 

Chaucer. 

Naught  (nat),  o.  1.  Worthless;  of  no  value 
or  account  '  Things  naught  and  things  in- 
different' floorer—  at  Naughty;  bad;  vile. 

No  man  can  be  Mark  naught  at  once.         Fuller. 

3  t  Lost;  ruined. 

Go.  get  you  to  your  house,  begone,  away! 
All  will  be  naught  else.  Shall. 

Naughtily  (nat'i-li).  adv.  In  a  naughty 
maiiner7(a)t  wickedly;  corruptly.  (6)  Per- 
versely ;  mischievously  :  said  of  children, 
and  now  the  only  use  of  the  word. 

Naughtiness  (nat'i-nes),  n.  l.t  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  naughty;  wickedness; 
evil  principle  or  purpose. 

I  know  thy  pride  and  the  naughtineti  of  thine  heart. 
I  Sam.  »vii.  36. 

2.  Perverse-ness  ;  mlschievousness  ;  misbe- 
haviour, as  of  children:  now  the  sole  use  of 
the  word. 

Naughtlyt  (nat'li),  ad,.  Naughtily;  cor- 
ruptly. 

Well,  thus  did  I  for  want  of  better  wit, 
Because  my  parents  naughtly  brought  me  up. 
Mir.  for  Mast. 

Naughty  (nat'i),a.  (from  naught.]  1.  Worth- 
less; good  for  nothing;  bad. 

The  other  basket  had  very  naughty  figs. 

Jcr.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  t  Wicked;  corrupt 

A  naufhty  person,  a  wicked  man',  walketh  with  a 
froward  mouth  Prov.  vi.  12. 

S.  Mischievous;  bad;  very  wrong;  as,  a 
naughty  child;  naughty  conduct.  (The  word 
Is  not  now  used  except  In  this  sense,  as  ap- 
plied to  children,  or  in  mock  censure.]  — 
4  »  Unfit;  unfavourable.  "Tis  a  naughty 
night  to  swim  in.'  Shak. 
Naughty-pack  t  (n»t'i-pak).  n.  A  term  of 
abuse  or  reproach  applied  cither  to  male  or 
female. 

He  called  me  .  .  .  the  vilest  nicknames,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  arrant  naufhty-faek.  CJtafman. 

Naulage  t  (nal'aj),  n  [I.  nauiunt,  Gr.  nau- 
(oa,  passage-money,  fare,  from  natu,  a  ship.  ] 
The  freight  or  passage-money  for  goods  or 
persons  by  sea  or  passage  over  a  river. 


Naumachy,  Naumachia(na'ma-ki,  na-ma'- 
ki-a),  n,  [L.  naumafhia;  Gr.  naumachia  — 
naui,  a  ship,  and  mafhf.  Unlit  J  1.  A  naval 
combat  ;  a  sea-fight 

And  now  the  naumathut  begins 
Close  to  the  surface.  Lntlaet. 

2.  In  Horn,  antig.  a  show  or  spectacle  repre- 
senting asea-flght.  —3.  The  place  where  these 
shows  were  exhibited. 

Naumannltt)  (na'man-lt),  n.  [From  the 
mineralogist  A'auinann.)  A  native  selcnide 
of  silver  and  lead,  occurring  In  cubical  crys- 
tals, granular,  and  In  thin  plates. 

Naupllus-form  (na'pli-us-form),  n.  In 
I'hytiol  the  earliest  stage  In  the  development 
of  many  Crustacea.  In  this  stage  the  animal 
has  an  ovate  nnsegmented  body,  a  median 
eye,  and  three  pairs  of  limbs,  of  which  the 
tl  rat  is  simple,  the  other  two  biramose.  This 
form  of  the  common  fresh-water  cyclops  was 
described  as  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name 
of  Xauplitii.  This  form  is  regarded  as  the 
primitive  form  of  all  crustaceans. 

Nauropometer  (na-ro-pom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr 
muit,  a  ship,  rtjol.  Inclination,  mtlnm.  a 
measure  ]  An  Instrument  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  a  ship's  heel  or  Inclination 
at  sea.  Admiral  Smyth. 

Nanscopy  (nas-ko-plX  n.  [Or.  natu,  a  ship, 
and  Ompt.  rlew.)  The  art  or  pretended  art 
<j|di»ooverlng  ships  or  land  at  considerable 

Nausea  (na'she-sV  n.  (L  ,  from  Or.  nautia, 
from  MIU,  a  ship  ]  Sea-sickneas;  hence, 
any  similar  sickness  of  the  stomach,  accom- 
panied with  a  propensity  to  vomit;  qualm  ; 
I<»Uiln»  ;  tqaesunlshneai  of  the  stomach. 


Nauseanttna'she-aut),  n.  A  substance  which 
produce*  nausea. 

Nauseate  (na'she-at),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  naute- 
ated;  ppr.  nauseating.  [L.  naiaco.]  To 
become  squeamish;  to  feel  nausea;  to  be 
inclined  to  reject  from  the  stomach. 

We  are  apt  to  nauseate  at  very  ffood  meat  when 
we  know  that  an  ill  cook  did  dress  it-    Bf.  Reynolds, 

Nauseate  (na'she  at),  r.f.  1.  To  loathe ;  to 
reject  with  disgust. 

The  patient  nauseates  and  loathes  wholesome  foods. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Old  age,  with  silent  pace,  comes  creeping  on, 

j\'autt.iies  the  praise  which  in  her  youth  she  won. 
Dryden. 

2,  To  affect  with  disgust ;  to  cause  to  feel 
nausea. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her  as  If  he 
were  nauseated.  Stvi/t. 

Nauseation  (na-she-a'shon),  u.  The  condi- 
tion of  beiug  nauseated,  or  the  act  of  nause- 
ating. Jtp,  Hall 

Nausea  tive(na'she-at-iv),  a.  Causiuguausen 
or  loathing. 

Nauseous  (na'snns),  a.  Exciting  or  fitted 
to  excite  nausea;  loathsome;  disgusting; 
regarded  with  abhorrence :  in  a  weaker 
sense,  distasteful. 

Those  trifles,  wherein  children  take  delight. 
Crow  nauseous  to  the  young  man's  Appetite. 

Siry.hnkam. 

Nauseously  (na'shus-li),  adv.  Inn  nauseous 
manner;  loathsomely;  disgustfully. 

Nauseousness  (na/shus-nes),  >>.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  nauseous ;  loathsome- 
ness ;  quality  of  exciting  disgust 

The  nauseousnejt  of  such  company  disgusts  a 
reasonable  man.  Drydtn. 

Nautch  (Mitch),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  an 
entertainment  which  consists  chiefly  in  wit- 
nessing dancing  by  professional  performers 
called  nautch-girls. 

Nautch-glrl  (nach'gerl),  n.  In  the  East 
Indies,  one  who  performs  in  a  nautch;  a 
native  dancing-girl. 

They  caught  them  round  the  waists,  and  began  to 
haul  them  about  as  if  they  were  nautth-pirli. 

;/'.  ft.  Kussetl. 

NautlC  (nft'tik),  a.  Same  as  Xautical,  but 
obsolete  or  only  poetical. 

Nautical  (na'tik-al).  a.  (L.  nautinn,  from 
nauta,  a  seaman,  for  navita,  from  navis,  a 
ship.  See  NAVAL.]  Pertaining  to  seamen 
or  navigation;  as,  nautical  skill;  a  nautical 
almanac.  See  ALMANAC.  —  Xautical  dis- 
tance, the  arc  of  a  rhumb  line  intercepted 
between  any  two  places. — Xautical  day. 
See  DAY.—  Xautical  mile.  See  MILE.— Xa- 
val, Xautical.  See  NAVAL. 

Nautlcally  (na'tik-al-i),  adv.  In  a  nautical 
manner;  in  matters  pertaining  to  naviga- 
tion. 

Nautllida,  Nautllacea  (na-tll'l-de,  n»-ti- 
la'se-a),  n.  pi.  [Nautilus  (which  see )  ]  A  fa- 
mily of  cephalopodous  molluscs,  constitut- 
ing with  the  Ammonitidrc  or  ammonite 
family  the  order  Tetrabranchiata.  The  septa 
of  the  shell  are  simple,  curved,  or  slightly 
lobed;  the  sutures  are  more  or  less  plain, 
and  the  siphuncle  is  central,  sub-central,  or 
internal.  The  family  is  divided  into  two 
sections :  (a)  the  Xautilida;  proper  and  (6) 
the  Orthoceratidtt.  The  most  important 
typical  forms  of  the  family  are  the  genera 
Nautilus  and  Orthoceras  (which  see). 

Nautlllte  (na/til-it),  n.  Any  fossil  shell,  ap- 
parently allied  to  the  existing  nautilus 

Nautllold(na'til.oid),a.  [L.  nau<i7i<s(which 
sec),  and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]  Resembling  the 
nautilus :  a  term  applied  to  the  many- 
chambered  shells,  or  rather  cell -cases,  of 
those  foraminifera  whose  coils  present  ex- 
ternally a  resemblance  to  the  nautilus. 
1'age. 

Nautlloid  (na'til-oid),  n.  That  which  has  the 
form  of  the  nautilus. 

Nautilus  (nft'til-us),  n,  (Gr.  nautilos,  a 
sailor,  also  a  nautilus,  from  nans,  a  ship.  ] 
1.  A  genus  of  cephalopoda,  with  polythala- 
mous  or  many-chambered  cells.  The  shell 
of  the  pearl  nautilus  (A",  pompiliut)  is  a 
spiral,  with  smooth  sides.  The  turns  are 
contiguous,  the  outer  side  covering  the 
inner.  The  chambers  are  separated  by 
Uminise  septa,  which  are  concave  out- 
wards, and  perforated  by  a  tube  passing 
through  the  disk.  The  nautilus  Is  an  in- 
habitant  of  the  tropical  seas.  Only  three 

or  four  recent  species  are  known,  though 
the  fossil  species  exceed  a  hundred  The 

animal  resides  in  the  cavity  of  its  first  or 

external  chamber      A  siphuncle  connects 

the  body  with  the  air-chambers,  passing 

through  an  aperture  and  short  projecting 

tube  in  each  transverse  septum  till  It  ter- 


minates in  the  smallest  chamber  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  shell.  These  internal 
chambers  contain  only  air.  By  means  of 
the  siphuncle  the  animal  is  enabled  to  sink 
itself  or  to  swim.  See  cut  of  Nautilus  under 
art.  TETRABRANCHIATA.— 2  A  limn-  p..pular 
name  applied  to  the  shells  of  several  dif- 
ferent genera  of  molluscu.  The  animal 
which  is  said  to  sail  in  its  shell  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  the  paper  nautilus 
or  argonaut  (Argonauta  Argo).  See  ARGO- 
NAUT.—8.  A  form  of  diving-bell  which 
requires  no  suspension,  sinking  and  rising 
by  means  of  condensed  air— Xautilut  pro- 
peller, a  hydraulic  device  for  propelling 
ships.  Water  is  admitted  into  a  water- 
tight compartment  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  in  which  is  a  horizontal  turbine- 
wheel  rotated  by  a  vertical  shaft  from  the 
,  engine.  The  rotation  of  the  wheel  impels 
I  the  water  through  two  pipes  outwardly  to 
each  side  of  the  ship,  where  it  escapes  through 
two  nozzles  which  may  be  directed  either 
toward  the  bow  or  stern  of  the  vessel,  causi  ng 
her  either  to  go  ahead  or  back,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Nayaglum  (na-vaj'i-um),  n.  [L.  nami,  a 
ship  J  A  duty  on  certain  tenants  to  carry 
their  lord's  goods  in  a  ship.  DugdaU 
Naval  (na'val),  a.  [L.  navalis,  from  navit, 
a  ship;  cog.  Gr.  nat<»,  Skr.  nave,  from  a 
root  nu  for  «i«,  meaning  to  float,  to  glide, 
to  flow.]  1.  Consisting  of  ships;  as,  a  nant 
force  or  armament— 2.  Pertaining  to  a  navy 
or  to  ships ;  as,  naval  stores.  —  Xaval  officer 
one  belonging  to  the  royal  navy;  in  the 
United  States,  an  officer  who  assists  the 
custom-house  collector  in  collecting  the  cus- 
toms on  importations.  — Xaval  crown,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  a  crown  adorned  with 
figures  of  prows  of  ships,  and  conferred 
either  on  a  naval  commander  who  gained 
any  signal  victory  or  on  the  one  who  first 
boarded  an  enemy's  ship.  In  her.  the  naval 
crown  is  formed  with  the  sterns  and  square 
sails  of  ships  placed  alternately  upon  the 
circle  or  fillet  —Xaval,  Xautical.  Xaval 
is  more  especially  applied  to  what  pertains 
to  a  ship  ora  navy,  its  crew,  equipments,  tac- 
tics, &c. ;  nautical  to  what  pertains  to  the 
science  or  art  of  navigation. — SYN.  Nautical, 
marine,  maritime. 

Navalst  (na'valz),  n.  pi.  Naval  affairs. 
1  In  Cromwell's  time,  whose  natal*  were 
much  greater  than  had  ever  been  In  any 
age.'  Clarendon. 

Navarch  (nfi'vark),  n.     [Gr.  natiarchot— 
naui,  a  ship,  and  arche,  rule.]    In  Greek 
antiq.  the  commander  of  a  fleet. 
Nayarchy(na'var-ki),n.  Knowledge  of  man- 
aging ships;  nautical  skill  or  experience. 
'  Xavarchy,  and  making  models  for  build- 
ings and  riggings  of  ships.'    Sir  W.  I'ettit. 
Navarrese  (nav-a-rez'),  a.     Pertaining  to 
Navarre. 

Navarrese  (nav-a-rezO,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Navarre. 
Nave  (nav),  n.  [A.  Sax.  naj'u,  nafa;  cog. 
1).  nave,  naaf,  Dan.  not),  Icel.  no/.  G.  nabe, 
the  middle  of  a  wheel.  Xa  veils  a  dim.  from 
this  word,  and  auger  is  partly  derived  from 
it.)  1.  The  thick  piece  of  timber  in  th. 
centre  of  a  wheel  in  which  the  spokes  are 
inserted.  Called  also  the  Hub  or  hob.  — 
2.  t  The  navel  '  He  unseam'd  him  from  the 
nave  to  the  chaps. '  Shak. 
Nave  (nav),  n.  (Lit.  ship,  from  O  Fr.  nave 
(Mod.  Fr.  «'<•/),  It.  nave,  from  L.  navii,  a 
ship.  The  Germans  translate  it  by  their 
own  word  schi/,  a  ship.)  The  middle  part, 
lengthwise,  of  a  church,  extending  from  the 
western  entrance  to  the  transept,  or  to  the 
choir  or  chancel,  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  church ;  the  part  between 
the  aisles.  See  CATHEDRAL  and  CHURCH. 
Nave-hole  (nav 'hoi),  n.  The  hole  In  the 
centre  of  a  gun-truck  for  receiving  the  end 
of  the  axle-tree.  Admiral  Smyth 
Navel  (na'vl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nafel,  na/ol;  D. 
navel,  Dan.  navle,  Icel.  nolle,  G.  nahrl 
navel;  dim.  forms  from  words  signifying 
nave  of  a  wheel.  ]  1.  A  cicatrix  in  the  centre 
of  the  abdomen,  the  point  where  the  um- 
bilical cord  passes  out  of  the  fetus.  The 
umbilical  cord  is  a  collection  of  vessel- 
which  the  fetus  communicates  with  thi- 
parent  by  means  of  the  placenta,  to  whit  h 
it  is  attached.  Hence— 2.  The  central  point 
or  part  of  anything;  the  middle. 

Within  the  naivt  of  this  hideous  wood. 
Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 
MiltoM. 

—Ifatel-bolt,  in  ships,  the  bolt  which  seem  i  - 
a  carronade  to  its  slide.—  Xavel-point,  in 


K»l«.  ttr.  fat.  W.       me,  met,  h«r;       plue,  pin;     n6t«,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  hull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  toy. 


NAVEL-GALL 


NEAR 


her.  the  point  in  a  shield  between  the  middle 
base  point  and  the  fesse  point;  the  nombril 
{which  see). 

Navel-gall  (na'vl-gal),  n.  A  bruise  on  the 
top  of  the  chine  of  a  horse,  behind  the 
saddle. 

Navelled  (na'vld),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
navel. 

Navel-string  (na'vl  string),  n.  The  um- 
bilical cord.  See  NAVEL. 

Navelwort  (mi'vl-wert),  n.  The  popular 
name  given  to  the  British  species  of  the  genus 
Cotyledon,  nat.  order  Crassulaceie  (C.  Um- 
bilicus), growing  upon  rocks  and  old  walls. 
It  is  a  fleshy  plant,  with  round  peltate  leaves 
and  a  long  raceme  of  small  whitish  some- 
what bell-shaped  flowers. 

Navew  (na'vu),«.  [From  O.Fr.  naveau,  from 
L.L.  napellus,  a  dim.  of  L.  napus,  a  kind  of 
turnip,  whence  A.  Sax.  ncepe,  Sc.  neep,  a  tur- 
nip.] A  popular  name  of  the  wild  turnip 
(Brassica  campestris).  It  is  an  annual  plant 
with  a  tapering  root,  glaucous  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  large  pale-yellow  flowers,  and 
grows  in  cornfields. 

Navicular  (na-vik'u-ler),  a.  [L.  navicula, 
a  little  ship,  from  navis,  a  ship.]  Relating 
to  small  ships  or  boats;  shaped  like  a  boat; 
cymbifoim — The  navicular  bone  is  the  sca- 
phoid bone  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

Navigability  (nav'i-ga-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  navigable;  navi- 
gableness. 

Navigable  (nav'i-ga-bl),  a.  [L.  navigabilis, 
from  navigo,  to  sail,  from  navis,  a  ship.] 
Capable  of  being  navigated ;  affording  pas- 
sage to  ships;  as,  a  navigable  river. 

Almighty  Jove  surveys 
Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas. 

Dryden. 

Navigableness  (nav'i-ga-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  navigable ;  navi- 
gability. 

Navigably  (nav'i-ga-bli),  adv.  In  a  navi- 
gable manner. 

Navigantt  (nav'i-gant),  n.  A  navigator. 
Hackluyt. 

Navigate  (nav'i-gat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  navi- 
gated; ppr.  navigating.  [L.  navigo,  navi- 
gation, from  navis,  a  ship.]  To  pass  on 
water  in  ships;  to  sail. 

The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of 
the  Western  ocean.  Arbnthnat. 

Navigate  (nav'i-gat),  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  in 
ships;  to  sail  on. 

Drusus,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was 
the  first  who  -navigated  the  Northern  ocean. 

Arbuthnot, 

2.  To  steer,  direct,  or  manage  in  sailing;  as, 
to  navigate  a  ship. 

Navigation  (nav-i-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  navigatio. 
See  NAVIGATE.]  1.  The  act  of  navigating; 
the  act  of  passing  on  water  in  ships  or  other 
vessels;  sailing;  as,  the  navigation  of  the 
northern  seas.— 2.  The  science  or  art  of  con- 
ducting ships  or  vessels  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  management  of  the  sails, 
rudder,  &c.,  or  the  working  of  the  ship  gen- 
erally, though  essential  to  the  practice  of 
navigation,  belongs  rather  to  seamanship, 
navigation  being  more  especially  the  art  of 
directing  and  measuring  the  course  of  ships, 
the  method  of  determining  the  position, 
<fcc.,  by  the  laws  of  geometry,  or  by  astro- 
nomical principles  and  observations.  Navi- 
gation turns  chiefly  upon  four  things,  two 
of  which  being  given  or  known,  the  rest  are 
thence  found  out.  These  are  the  difference 
of  latitude,  difference  of  longitude,  the 
reckoning  or  distance  run,  and  the  course 
or  rhumb  sailed  on.  The  places  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  fixed  stars  are  deduced 
from  observation  and  calculation,  and  ar- 
ranged in  tables,  the  use  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  reducing  observations 
taken  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship,  and 
the  variation  of  the  compass.  The  course 
and  distance  are  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  log-line,  or  dead-reckoning,  together 
with  the  compass.  By  mathematics  the 
necessary  tables  are  constructed,  and  rules 
investigated  for  performing  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  of  navigation.  (See  LATITUDE, 
LONGITUDE,  SAILING,  &c.)-3.  Ships  in  gen- 
eral; shipping.  'Though  the  yeasty  waves 
confound  and  swallow  navgation  up.'  Shak. 
[Poetical.]  —  Aerifil  navigation,  the  sailing 
or  floating  in  the  air  by  means  of  balloons. 
—Inland  navigation,  the  passing  of  boats 
or  vessels  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  in  the 
interior  of  a  country;  conveyance  by  boats 
or  vessels  in  the  interior  of  a  country. 
Navigator  (nav'i-gat-er),  n.  1.  One  that 


navigates  or  sails ;  chiefly,  one  who  directs 
the  course  of  a  ship,  or  one  who  is  skilful  in 
the  art  of  navigation. — 2.  A  navvy:  a  name 
said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
labourers  employed  in  canal  making  or  in- 
land navigation,  but  not  now  used. 

Nayigerous  (na-vij'  er-us),  a.  [L.  navis,  a 
ship,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Capable  of  floating 
ships.  Blount.  [Rare.] 

Nawy  (nav'i),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  navigator.'] 
A  common  labourer,  engaged  in  such  works 
as  the  making  of  canals  or  railways.  See 
NAVIGATOR,  2. 

Navy  (na'vi),  n.  [O.Fr.  name,  from  L.  navis, 
a  ship.  See  NAVAL.]  l.f  A  fleet. 

My  gracious  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy.  Shak. 

2.  A  collective  term  for  all  the  ships,  or  all 
of  a  certain  class  belonging  to  a  country; 
as,  the  mercantile  navy  of  Britain ;  more 
especially,  the  whole  of  the  ships  of  war  be- 
longing to  a  nation  or  monarch ;  the  naval 
establishment  of  any  country,  including  the 
collective  body  of  ships,  officers,  men,  stores, 
&c. ,  intended  for  use  in  war;  in  Great  Britain 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Royal  Navy. 
Between  1841  and  1859  steam  were  gradually 
substituted  for  sailing  vessels  in  the  British 
navy,  and  since  1860  armour-plated  ships, 
armed  with  guns  of  enormous  calibre,  either 
in  broadside  or  in  turrets,  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  timber  vessels.  The  iron-clad 
fleet,  the  most  important  division  of  the 
navy,  is  divided  into  five  classes  according 
to  strength  of  armour  and  armament  and 
mode  of  construction.  The  government  of 
the  navy  is  vested  in  a  board,  known  as  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  the  members  of  which 
are  styled  '  lords  commissioners  for  execut- 
ing the  office  of  lord  high  admiral.'  The 
board  consists  of  five  members :  the  first 
lord,  who  has  supreme  authority;  the  senior 
naval  lord,  who  directs  the  movements  of 
the  fleets,  and  is  responsible  for  their  dis- 
cipline; the  third  lord  has  the  management 
of  the  dockyards,  and  superintends  the 
building  of  the  ships ;  the  junior  naval 
lord  deals  with  the  victualling  of  the  fleets 
and  with  the  transport  department ;  and 
the  civil  lord,  is  answerable  for  the  ac- 
counts. Under  the  board  is  a  financial 
secretary,  changing,  like  the  five  lords,  with 
the  government  in  power;  while  the  fixed 
administration  consists  of  two  permanent 
secretaries  and  a  number  of  heads  of  de- 
partments. The  highest  rank  in  the  active 
service  is  that  of  admiral,  of  which  there 
are  three  gradations  in  the  navy,  viz.  ad- 
mirals, vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals. 
(See  ADMIRAL.)  The  command  of  each  ship 
is  intrusted  to  a  captain  or  to  a  commander, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ship.  The  navy 
is  composed  of  two  bodies  of  men,  seamen 
and  marines  (see  MARINE),  and  the  officers 
under  whose  command  they  are  placed  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  commis- 
sioned, warrant,  and  petty  officers. 

Navy-bill  (na'vi-bil),  n.  1.  A  bill  drawn  by 
an  officer  of  the  royal  navy  for  his  pay,  &c. 
2.  A  bill  issued  by  the  admiralty  in  payment 
of  stores  for  ships  and  dockyards. 

Nawab  (na-wab'),  n.  [Hind.]  A  viceroy;  a 
deputy;  a  nabob  (which  see). 

Nawlt  (nal),  n.  [For  an  awl,  as  newt  for  an 
ewt.  SeeNALL.]  An  awl.  '  To  bore  their  ears 
through  with  a  nawl'  Fotherby. 

Nay  (na),  adv.  [Equivalent  to  ne  aye,  that 
is,  not  ever,  not  at  all,  but  directly  from  the 
Scandinavian  (Icel.  and  Dan.  nei,  Sw.  nej, 
no,  not),  and  not  from  A.  Sax.  nd,  no,  not. 
Comp.  nor,  for  ne  or,  not  or ;  neither,  for 
ne  either,  not  either,  <fec.  See  NE.]  1.  No; 
a  word  that  expresses  negation  or  refusal. 
'Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay. ' 
Sir  J.  Denham. 

I  tell  you  nay:  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  Lu.  xiii.  5. 

2.  Not  only  so ;  not  this  alone ;  intimating 
that  something  is  to  be  added  by  way  of 
intensiveness  or  amplification. 

He  catechized  the  children  in  his  chamber,  giving 
liberty,  nay  invitation,  to  as  many  as  would  to  come 
and  hear.  Bp.  Fell. 

—To  say  nay,  to  deny;  to  refuse. 

The  fox  made  several  excuses,  but  the  stork  would 
not  be  said  nay.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange, 

Nayt  (na),  n.     Denial;  refusal. 

There  was  no  nay,  but  I  must  in, 
And  take  a  cup  of  ale.  W.  Br<nvn. 

Nayt  (na),  v.t.    To  say  nay;  to  refuse;  to 
deny. 
Naywardt  (na'ward), n.  Tendency  todenial. 

You  would  believe  my  saying 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayit-ard.          Shak. 


Naywordt  (na'werd),  n.  1.  A  byword;  a 
proverbial  reproach. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him 
a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough 
to  He  straight  in  my  bed.  Shak. 

2.  A  watchword. 

And,  in  any  case,  have  a  nay-word,  that  you  may 
know  one  another's  mind.  Shafc. 

Nazarean,  Nazarene  (naz-a-ren'),  n,  i.  An 
inhabitant  of  Nazareth. — 2.  A  name  given 
to  Christ,  and  to  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity,  in  contempt.  Acts  xxiv.  6.— 

3.  One  of  a  sect  which  arose  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
Christians  in  Pella.    They  are  supposed  to 
have  retained  a  judaizing  adherence  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  to  have  held  a  low  opinion 
about  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Nazarite  (naz'a-rit),  n.  A  Jew  who  by  cer- 
tain vows  and  acts  devoted  himself  to  the 
peculiar  service  of  Jehovah  for  a  certain 
time  or  for  life.  Num.  vi.  2-21. 

Nazariteship  (naz'a-rit-ship),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  Nazarite.  Goodrich. 

Nazaritic  (naz-a-rit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Nazaritism. 

Nazaritism  (naz'a-rit-izm),  n.  The  vows  or 
practice  of  the  Nazarites. 

Naze  (naz),  n.  [See  NESS,  NOSE.]  A  pro- 
montory or  headland;  as,  the  Naze  of  Norway. 

Ne  (ne),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  ne,  no,  not;  a  widely- 
spread  negative  particle;  comp.  Icel.  ne,  nf., 
Goth,  and  O.H.G.  ni,  L.  ne,  Gr.  ne-,  Skr.  na. 
It  occurs  in  nay,  no,  nor,  &c.]  Not;  never. 
'Yet  who  was  that  Belphcebe,  he  ne  wist.' 
Spenser,  'Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take 
delight.'  Byron.  We  find  it  in  early  Eng- 
lish writers  combined  with  a  following  word ; 
as,  nill,  for  ne  will,  will  not;  nas,  for  ne  has, 
has  not;  nis,  for  ne  ts,  is  not.  . 

Ne.t  conj.  Nor.  '  Ne  never  for  no  wele,  ne 
for  no  wo.'  Chaucer. 

Neaf  (nef),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word :  Sc. 
neive,  Icel.  hnefi,  nefi,  Dan.  nceve,  Sw. 
ndfve,  the  fist.]  The  fist.  'Give  me  your 
neaf,  MounsieurMustardseed.'  Shak.  Writ- 
ten also  Neif,  Neive,  Nieve.  [Now  obsolete 
except  in  provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Nealt  (nel),  v.t.  [Contr.  from  anneal  (which 
see).]  To  temper  by  heat;  to  anneal.  Boyle. 

Nealt  (nel),  v.i.  To  be  tempered  by  heat. 
See  ANNEAL.  [Rare.] 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein  if 
they  stand  and  neal,  the  imperfect  metals  vapour 
away.  Bacon. 

Neap  (nep),  a.  [A.  Sax.  n£p,  neap,  neap ; 
probably  akin  to  Dan.  knap,  Icel.  hneppr, 
strait,  narrow,  scanty.]  Low:  applied  to 
those  tides  which  happen  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon. 
They  occur  when  the  attractions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  act  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
They  take  place  about  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  new  and  full  moons.  See  TIDE. 

Neap  (nep),  n.  A  neap-tide  or  the  time  of 
one.  'High  springs  and  dead  neaps.'  Hake- 
will.  [Rare.] 

Neaped  (nept),  a.  Left  aground.  A  ship  is 
said  to  be  neaped,  when  left  aground,  par- 
ticularly on  the  height  of  a  spring-tide,  so 
that  she  will  not  float  till  the  return  of  the 
next  spring-tide. 

Neapolitan  (ne-a-pol'i-tan),  a.  [L.  Neapolis, 
Naples.]  Belonging  to  Naples  or  to  its  in- 
habitants. 

Neapolitan  (ne-a-pol'i-tan),  n.  An  inhabi- 
tant or  native  of  the  city  of  Naples,  formerly 
also  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Neap-tide  (nep'tid),  n.  Low  tide.  See 
NEAP. 

Near  (ner),  a.  [A.  Sax.  nedrra,  ntra,  n$m, 
compar.  of  nedh,  nigh,  near;  Icel.  ncer,n<Krri, 
Dan.  ncer,  near,  nearer;  G.  nciher,  nearer.] 

1.  Nigh ;  not  far  distant  in  place,  time,  or 
degree;  not  far  removed;   adjacent.     'So 
now  I  think  my  time  is  near.'    Tennyson. 

Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto. 

Gen.  xix.  20. 

2.  Closely  related  or  allied  by  blood. 

She  is  thy  father's  near  kinswoman.      Lev.  xvu'i.  12. 

3.  Intimate;  united  in  close  ties  of  affection 
or  confidence;  familiar;  as,  a  near  friend. — 

4.  Affecting  one's  interest  or  feelings;  touch- 
ing; coming  home  to  one.     'A  matter  of  so 
great  and  near  concernment.'    Locke. 

He  hath  sent  me  an  earnest  inviting,  which  many 
my  near  occasions  did  urge  me  to  put  off.  Shak. 

6.  Close;  not  deviating  from  an  original  or 
model;  observant  of  style  or  manner  of  the 
thing  copied;  literal. 

Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest  .  .  . 
and  the  most  sonorous  translation  of  the  ,-lin<_-id. 
Dryden. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g, 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin.g-;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w.  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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NECESSARY 


0  So  as  barely  to  escape  injury,  danger,  or 
exposure;  clow:  narrow;  a*,  a  near  shave; 
network.  •  Long  oha^  aDd  ««r  6fcap« 
ot  Tantla  Topee.'  W.  tt.  Ruttell.— T.  On 
the  left:  opposed  to  of.  In  riillng  or  driving; 
a*,  the  near  side;  the  near  fore-leg.— 
8.  8hort;  lerrlng  to  bring  the  obfect  cloK^ 
•ToWrd  solid  gooil  what  leads  the  nearest 
way.'  Milton. -».  Cloae;  narrow;  niggardly; 
parsimonious. 

A  m,r  and  tan).  .nJ  huckir*  chapman  shall 
n*»er  bur  (ox1  *•*>>- 

8TH.  Nigh,  cloae.  adjacent,  proximate,  con- 
tignous.  present,  ready,  intimate,  familiar, 

Hear  (ner),  prtp.  At  no  great  distance  from; 
cloae  to;  nigh 

I  hare  heard  thee  s»y. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  »o««»r  thy  heart.    S*a*. 

Near  (ner)  ndn.  1.  Almost  at  hand,  within 
a  little ;  in  or  by  close  relation  or  alliance ; 
closely.  "They  will  go  near  to  think  their 
girdles  ami  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles. 
Bacon.  •Theearl  of  Armagnac  near  knit  to 
Charles.'  Shak.—  2.  Saut.  close  to  the  wind: 
opposed  to  of. 

Near  (nerX  1 1    To  approach;  to  come  near; 
as,  the  ship  ntared  the  land. 
Give  up  your  key 
Unto  ttol  lord  that  neares  you.         Heymeid. 

Hear  (ner),  v.i.  To  approach;  to  draw  near. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  sha|>e.  I  wist  I 
And  still  it  nearett  and  ntared.      Coleridge. 

NearctiC  (ne-ark'tlk),  a.  [Or.  neoi,  new,  and 
E  arctic  }  One  of  the  six  regions  Into 
which  zoologists  divide  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  based  on  their  characteristic  fauna 
or  collection  of  animal  life.  The  Nearctic 
region  extends  throughout  America  down 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec. 

Near-dweller  ( nerMwel-er  X  n.  A  neigh- 
bour. 

We  may  chance 
Meet  fome  of  our  near  ju-e.'ters  with  my  car. 

Keats. 

Near-band  (ner'hand),  a.    Near;   nigh. 

[Scotch  1 
Near-hand  (ner'hand).  adv.     Near  at-hand; 

nearly ;  almost ;  closely ;  intimately.    [  Old 

English  and  Scotch.) 

The  entering  ntar-kantt  Into  the  manner  of  per- 
formance of  that  which  is  under  deliberation  hath 
overturned  the  opinion  of  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility. Bate*. 

Near-legged  (nerlegd).  a.  Walking  with 
the  feet  so  near  each  other  that  they  come 
In  contact.  Shak. 

Nearly  (neYll),  ade.  So  as  to  be  near:  (a)  al- 
most: within  a  little:  at  no  great  distance; 
not  remotely.  (6)  Closely ;  as,  two  persons 
ntarly  related  or  allied,  (c)  Intimately; 
pressingly ;  with  a  cloae  relation  to  one's 
interest  or  happiness. 

A'mr/v  it  now  concern*  us.  to  be  sure 

Of  our  omnipotence.  Milton. 

(<i)  In  a  parsimonious  or  niggardly  manner. 
Nearness  (ner'nes),  »  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  near  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the 
won);  as,  (a)  closeness  in  time  or  place; 
small  distance. 

The  be*t  rule  is  to  be  (fuided  by  the  neerrnen,  or 
distance  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original.  t'ofe. 

(b)  Closeness  of  relationship,  (c)  Parsimony; 
closeness  In  expenses.  Bacon. 

Near-sighted  (ncr'sit-ed),  a.  .Short-sighted; 
seeing  at  a  small  distance  only. 

Near-sightedness  (ner'sit-ed-nes).  n.  The 
state  ofbeing  near-sighted;  myopy. 

Neat  (net),  n.  [A.  Sax.  twill.  Sc.  notr(,  IceL 
naut,  Sw.  not.  Dan.  nod,  cattle,  an  ox;  from 
verbal  stem  Icel.  njata.  A.  Sax.  nettan.  to 
use.  to  enjoy;  Uoth.  imitnu.  to  take.]  Cattle 
of  the  bovine  genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and 
cowm:  commonly  used  collectively,  though 
sometime*  applied  to  a  single  animal.  'A 
ntat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own.'  Tuurr 

And  yet  trn  Meer.  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Arc  all  called  ne*l.  Snot. 

Here  thou  behnld'st  thy  larsre  sleek  neat. 
Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat.  Herric*. 

— Seal' •  foot  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the 
feet  of  neat. 

Heat  (net),  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  ani- 
mals of  the  ox  kind;  as,  neat  cattle. 

Neat  (net),  a.  IKr  net,  nettt.  from  L.  nitidut. 
ibinlnx,  from  niteo,  to  shine  J  1.  Having 
everything  In  perfect  order;  orderly;  tidy; 
trim ;  as,  the  room  was  always  very  neat ; 
nrat  In  one's  dress.  — 2  Free  from  what  is 
offensive, unbecoming,  or  In  hail  taste;  pleas- 
ing with  simplicity;  nice  'Slutlery  to  such 
ne»t  excellence  opposed.'  Shak.  •  What 
HM<  repast  shall  feast  us.'  Hilton.—  S.  Ex- 


pressed In  few  and  well-chosen  words ;  free 
from  tawdrlneas  or  turgidity;  simply  elc- 
irant-  chaste:  said  of  style.  '  Seat,  but  not 
norid;  easy,  and  yet  lively.'  Pope.-t.  Pure; 
unadulterated;  unmixed;  as.  neat  brandy. 

Tuns  of  sweet  old  wine,  along  the  wall. 
JVeat  and  divine  drink.  Ckafma*. 

S  Complete  in  character,  skill,  Ac.;  exact; 
finished ;  adroit;  clever ;  as,  a  neat  piece  of 
work;  a  neat  trick.  •  By  thy  leave,  my  neat 
scoundrel '  B.  Jonton.  —8.  Clear  of  the  cask, 
case.wrapper.&c  ;  with  all  deductions  made; 
as  neat  weight.  [In  thissense  usually  written 
Net  or  Nett.  ]  STN.  Nice,  pure,  cleanly,  tidy, 
trim,  spruce,  smart. 

Neat-handed  (nefhand-ed),  n.  Using  the 
hands  with  neatness;  clever  and  tidy;  deft; 
dexterous. 

Herbs  and  other  country  messes. 

Which  tlie  Ht.it  handtd  Phyllis  dresses.     Milton. 

Nor  is  he  (Dp.  Burnet)  a  neat-banded  workman 
eren  of  that  class.  Crai*. 

Neatherd  (nefherd),  n.  A  person  who  has 
the  care  of  cattle;  a  cow-keeper.  Shak. 

Neat-houset  (ncfhous),  n.  A  house  for  neat 
cattle;  a  cow-house.  Maminyer. 

Neatlfyt  (net'i-fi),  v.t.  To  render  neat. 
Chapman. 

Neat-land  (nenand),  n.  In  law,  land  let  out 
to  yeomanry.  Cowell. 

Neatly  (netli).  adv.  In  a  neat  manner: 
(a)  tidily  'Wearing  his  apparel  neatly.' 
Shot.  (6)  With  good  taste;  without  tawdry 
ornaments  ;  as,  a  lady  neatly  dressed. 
'Twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt.' 
Pope,  (c)  In  simple  and  elegant  style ;  as, 
an  address  neatly  drawn  up. 

Neatness  (net'nes),  n.  The  state  cr  quality 
of  being  neat:  (a)  tidiness ;  as,  the  neatnem 
of  a  garment.  (6)  Freedom  from  useless  or 
tawdry  ornaments ;  chasteness;  simple  ele- 
gance ;  as,  neatnese  of  style ;  neatttfii  of 
dress. 

Neatress  I  (net'res),  n.  A  female  who  takes 
care  of  neat  or  cattle.  Warner. 

Neb  (neb),  n.  [A.  Sax.  neb,  nebb,  face,  mouth, 
beak;  D.  neb,  Dan.  nab,  Sw.  mibb,  Icel.  nef, 
the  beak  of  a  bird,  a  nose;  closely  allied  to 
fut  in.-  with  initial  *,  as  1)  tneb,  Dan.  Sw. 
and  O.O.  tnabel  (Mod.G.  tchnabtl),  a  beak; 
comp.  E.  snipe.  ]  The  nose ;  the  beak  of  a 
fowl ;  the  bill ;  the  mouth  or  snout;  a  nil). 
'  How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  [ ' 
Stink. 

Twa  unlucky  red-coats  were  up  for  the  black -fish- 
me  or  some  siccan  ploy,  for  the  tub  u'  them's  never 
out  of  mischief.  Sir  If.  Seat. 

Nebalia  (ne-ba'Ii-a),  n.  A  genus  of  ento- 
mostracous  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Phyllnpoda.  and  containing  two  or  more 
interesting  British  species. 

Neb-neb  (neb'neb),  n.    See  BABLAH. 

Nebrts  (neb'ris),  n.  [Gr  ]  A  fawn's  Bkin 
worn  as  a  part  of  the  druss  by  hunters  and 
others.  In  works  of  art  it  is  the  character- 
istic covering  of  Bacchus,  bacchanals,  fauns, 
and  satyrs. 

Nebula  (neb'u-la).  n.  pi.  Nebulas  (neb'u-le). 
[L  nebula,  a  cloud,  mist,  vapour;  closely 
allied  to  Gr.  nephela,  a  cloud,  mass  of 
clouds;  from  same  root  as  Icel.  m/f,  mist, 
fog;  O.O.  niMii.G.  nebel. mist.)  1.  In  palhal. 
(a)  a  white  spot  or  a  slight  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  (6)  A  cloudy  appearance  in  the 
urine.  —  2.  In  astron.  the  name  given  to 
certain  celestial  objects  resembling  white- 
clouds,  which  in  many  cases  when  observed 
through  telescopes  of  sufficient  power  have 
been  resolved  Into  clusters  of  distinct  star*. 
As  more  and  more  powerful  telescopes  have 
been  employed,  the  number  of  resolvable 
nebula)  has  become  greater  and  greater,  and 
It  is  probable  that  many  nebulas  irresolvable 
at  present  may  yet  appear  to  lie  star  clusters 
In  telescopes  more  powerful  than  those  now 
employed.  The  spectroscope  has,  however, 
shown  that  many  nebulas,  among  which  are 
several  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
well  •  authenticated  clusters,  consist  of 
masses  of  incandescent  gas.  Nebuue  have 
been  classified  as  follows: — (a)  cluster*  ttf 
itart  either  of  a  globular  or  Irregular  form, 
in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  concen- 
tration, (fc)  Resolvable  nebula?,  differing  from 
clusters  in  having  no  visible  outlying 
branches,  (c)  Irresolvable,  nebitltr,  of  ellip- 
tic, spiral,  annular,  and  irregular  forms. 
(•/)  Planetary  nebulrr,  so  called  because 
they  slightly  resemble  In  appearance  the 
larger  planets.  («)  Kebulout  star,  a  bright 
star  often  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  circular 
nebula,  or  two  bright  stars  associated  with 
a  double  nebula,  or  with  two  distinct  ncb- 
ulie  near  each  other.  (/)  Irregular  nebula. 


which  are  unlike  all  other  forms  of  nebula*, 
and  seem  to  consist  of  fantastic  convolu- 
tions of  nebulous  matter.  — 3.  In  her.  tee 
NEBULT. 

Nebular  (neb'u-ler),  a.  Pertaining  to  neb. 
ulse. — Hebular  hypothegif,  a  celebrated  hy- 
pothesis which  supposes  that  the  bodies 
composing  the  solar  system  once  existed  In 
the  form  of  a  nebula;  that  this  had  a  revolu- 
tion on  its  own  axis  from  west  to  east;  that 
the  temperature  gradually  diminishing,  and 
the  nebula  contracting  by  refrigeration,  the 
rotation  increased  in  rapidity,  and  zones  of 
nebulosity  were  successively  thrown  off  In 
consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force  over- 
powering the  central  attraction.  These 
zones  being  condensed,  and  partaking  of  the 
primary  rotation,  constituted  the  planets, 
some  of  which  in  turn  threwoff  zones  whii-li 
now  form  their  satellites.  The  main  body 
being  condensed  towards  the  centre  formed 
the  sun. 

Nebule.t  n.    A  small  cloud.    Chaveer. 

Nebule- moulding  (neb'ul-m61d"ing),  n. 
Same  as  Xebiiljl-tiwmding.  Gwilt. 

Nebullst  (neb'u-list).  n.  One  who  upholds 
the  nebular  hypothesis.  Pane. 

Nebulose  (neb' u- Ids),  a.  Misty  ;  cloudy; 
foggy;  nebulous.  Derham. 

Nebulosity  (neb-u-los'i-ti),  n.  I.  The  state 
of  being  nebulous  or  cloudy;  cloudiness; 
haziness. — 2.  In  astron.  the  faint  misty  ap- 
pearances surrounding  certain  stars;  the 
state  or  condition  of  existing  as  a  nebula. 

All  the  material  ingredients  of  the  earth  existed  in 
thU  diffuse  nebulosity,  either  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
or  in  some  state  of  still  greater  expansion.  It'htivell. 

Nebulous  (neb'u-lus),  a.  [L.  nebulosus,  from 
nebula,  a  cloud. )  1.  Cloudy;  hazy:  literally 
or  figuratively ;  as,  he  was  quite  In  a  nebu- 
luus  condition.  —  2.  In  astron.  pertaining  to 
or  having  the  appearance  of  a  nebula;  nebu- 
lar.— Nebulous  tstar.  See  under  NEBULA. 
Nebulousness  (neb'u-lus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  nebulous;  cloudiness. 
'  Many  spots  in  the  brightest  moons,  and 
much  ni-iiuliiusims  in  the  fairest  stars.'  Bp. 
Gauden. 

Nebuly  (neb'u-li),  a.  Covered  or  ornamented 
with  wavy  lines :  used  chiefly  or  solely  in 
heraldry,  and  applied  ti> 
a  line  drawn  with  undu- 
lations   like    the    wavy 
edges  of  clouds,  or  to  a 
shield  or  charge  divided 
by    several     such    lines 
drawn  across  It. 
Nebuly  (ncb'u-li),  n.    In 
her.  a  line  of   partition 
A  fcss  nebuly.        of  a  wavy  form.    Seethe 

adjective. 

Nebuly -moulding  (neb'u-II-mold-ing),  n. 
In  arch,  an  ornament  in  Norman  architec- 
ture, the  edge  of  which  forms  an  undulat- 
ing or  waving  line,  and  which  is  introduced 
in  corbel-tables  and  archivolts. 
Nece.t  «     A  niece;  a  cousin.     Chaucer. 
Necessarian  (ne.ses-sa'ri-anX  n.    See  NE- 
CESSITARIAN. 

The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the  adro- 
cates  of  philosophical  liberty  and  the  necessarians 
\i,  this,  whether  volition  can  take  place  independently 
of  mulive.  If.  Belt/torn. 

Necessarian  (ne-ses-sa'rl-an),  a.  Relating 
to  necessarianism. 

Necessarianism  (ne-ses-sa'ri-an-lzm),  n. 
The  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity;  the 
doctrine  that  the  determination  of  the  will 
Is  necessitated  by  the  influence  of  motives. 

Let  us  suppose  further,  that  we  do  not  know  more 
of  cause  and  effect  than  a  certain  definite  order  of 
succession  among  facts,  and  that  we  hare  a  know- 
ledge of  the  necessity  of  that  succession— and  hence 
of  necessary  laws — and  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  see 
what  escape  there  is  from  utter  materialism  and  ne- 
cessarianism.  Huxley 

Necessarily  (nc'scs-sa-ri-ll),  ait.  In  a  ne- 
cessary manner ;  by  necessity ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  indis- 
pensably. 

The  church  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  lien, 
sarily,  once  begun,  preserve  itself  for  ever. 

Kf.  Peamn 

Necessarlness  (nc'ses-sa-ri-nes).  n.  The 
state  of  being  necessary.  Johnson. 
Necessary  (ne'ses-sa-ri),  a.  (From  L.  necei- 
sariut,  from  necetse,  nei-cssary.  unavoidable 
— ne,  not,  and  cedo,  eexsum,  to  yield.  See 
CEPE  ]  1.  Such  as  must  be;  that  cannot  be 
otherwise;  inevitable;  unavoidable 

Death,  a  ntrrssarjr  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.  .Sfc** 

In  asserting  that  the  human  mind  possesses,  m  its 
own  ideas,  an  element  of  neresjary  and  universal 
truth,  not  derived  from  experience,  Kant  hail  been 
anticipated  by  Trice,  by  Cuthbert,  and  even  bjr 
II  H-kn-ell. 


Fate,  far.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin:      n6tc.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;        U,  Sc.  almne;      J',  Sc.  fry 
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2.  Indispensable;  requisite;  essential;  that 
cannot  be  absent  without  preventing  the 
purpose  intended ;  as,  air  is  necessary  to 
support  animal  life;  food  is  -necessary  to 
nourish  the  body. 

All  greatness  is  in  virtue  understood; 

Tis  only  necessary  to  be  good.  Ska£. 

3.  Acting  from  necessity  or  the  absolute  de- 
termination of  motives:  opposed  to  free; 
as,  whether  man   is  a  necessary  or  a  free 
agent  is  a  question  much  discussed.  —Neces- 
sary truths,  those  truths  which  cannot  from 
their  very  nature  but  be  true.    See  TRUTH. 

Necessary  (ne'ses-sa-ri),  n.  1.  Anything  ne- 
cessary or  indispensably  requisite;  anything 
that  cannot  be  done  without. 

During  the  early  stages  of  social  development, 
every  small  group  of  people,  and  often  every  family, 
obtained  separately  its  own  necessaries;  but  now  for 
each  necessary  and  for  each  superfluity,  there  exists 
a  combined  body  of  wholesale  and  retail  distributors. 

H.  Spencer. 

2.  A  privy;  a  water-closet 
Necessitarian,  Necessarian  (ne-ses'i-ta"- 
ri-an,  ne-ses-sii  ri-an),  n.  One  who  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  in 
opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

The  Arminian  has  entangled  the  Calvinist,  the 
Calvinist  has  entangled  the  Arminian  in  a  labyrinth 
of  contradictions.  The  advocate  of  free-will  appeals 
to  conscience  and  instinct — to  an  a  priori  sense  of 
what  ought  in  equity  to  be.  The  necessitarian  falls 
back  upon  the  experienced  reality  of  facts. 

y.  A.  Fronde. 

Necessitarianism  ( ne-ses'si-ta"ri-au-izm), 
n.  Same  as  N  eceasarianism. 

Necessitate  (ne-ses'i-tiit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
necessitated;  ppr.  necessitating.  [From  L. 
necessitous,  necessity.  See  NECESSARY.]  1.  To 
make  necessary  or  indispensable;  to  render 
unavoidable. 

The  politician  never  thought  that  he  might  fall 
dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness  necessitate  his  re- 
moval from  the  court.  South. 

2.  To  compel;  to  force;  to  oblige. 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  being  pressed  on  both 
sides,  was  necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  into 
York.  Clarendon. 

SYN.  To  compel,  force,  oblige,  constrain, 
impel 

Necessitate  on  (ne-ses'i-ta"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  necessitating  or  making  necessary;  the 
state  of  being  made  necessary;  compulsion. 
Hobbes. 

Necessitied  (ne-ses'i-ted),  a.  In  a  state  of 
want;  necessitous;  controlled  by  necessity. 
Shak. 

Necessitous  (ne-ses'it-us),  a.  Exhibiting  ne- 
cessity in  the  sense  of  indigence ;  (a)  very 
needy  or  indigent;  pressed  with  poverty. 

There  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heirs  and  pen- 
urious parents.  Arbitthnot. 

(&)  Narrow;  destitute;  pinching. 

He  was  not  in  necessitous  circumstances,  his  salary 
being  a  liberal  one.  Dr.  Forbes  li'iitsl&w. 

Necessitously  (ne-ses'it-us-Ii),  ado.     In  a 

necessitous  manner;  as,  to  be  necevxitoualy 

circumstanced. 
Necessitousness  (ne-ses'it-us-nes),  n.    The 

state  of  being  necessitous:  extreme  poverty 

or  destitution;  pressing  want. 

Where  there  is  want  and  necessitousness  there  will 
be  quarrelling.  Dr.  T.  Burnet. 

Necessitude  (ne-ses'i-tiid),  ?i.  [L.  necessi- 
tudo,  necessity,  also  intimacy,  relationship.] 

1.  Necessitousness;  want.  — 2.  Intimate  con- 
nection or  relation:  a  Latinism. 

Between  kings  and  their  people,  parents  and  their 
children,  there  is  so  great  a  neeessitiide,  propriety, 
and  intercourse  of  nature.  Jer.  Taylar. 

Necessity  (ne-ses'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  nece&site,  L. 
necessitas,  from  necesse,  unavoidable.  See 
NECESSARY.]  1.  The  state  of  being  neces- 
sary; condition  demanding  that  something 
must  be:  (a)  the  state  of  being  unable  to 
be  otherwise;  unavoidableness;  inevitable- 
ness  ;  as,  it  is  of  necessity  that  a  thing 
cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time; 
it  is  of  necessity  that  two  contradictory 
propositions  cannot  both  be  true.  (6)  The 
state  of  being  indispensable  or  requisite; 
indispensableness;  need;  as,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  interference  in  the  case, 

We  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  reason.  Addison. 

2.  Irresistible  power;  compulsive  force,  phy- 
sical or  moral;  as,  the  general  in  this  case 
acted  from  necessity  and  not  from  choice. 

3.  In  law,  a  constraint  upon  the  will,  whereby 
a  person  is  urged  to  do  that  which  his  judg- 
ment disapproves,  and  which,  it  ia  to  be 
presumed,  his  will  (if  left  to  itself)  would 
reject.     A  man,  therefore,  is  excused  for 
those  acts  which  are  done  through  unavoid- 
able force  and  compulsion. —4.  The  absolute 


determination  of  the  will  by  motives.— 
Doctrine  of  necessity,  the  doctrine  that  the 
will  is  absolutely  determined  by  motives  in 
all  its  volitions.— 5.  That  which  is  requisite 
for  a  purpose;  a  necessary. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 

Not  for  delights.  Shot. 

O,  what  was  once  to  me 
Mere  matter  of  the  fancy,  now  has  grown 
The  vast  necessity  of  heart  and  life.    Tennyson. 

6.  Extreme  indigence ;  pinching  poverty ; 
pressing  need.  '  Sworn  brother  to  grim  ne- 
cessity.' Shak. 

The  cause  of  all  the  distractions  in  his  court  or 
army  proceeded  from  the  extreme  poverty  and  ne- 
cessity his  Majesty  was  in.  Clarendon. 

— Logical  necessity,  that  which  consists  in 
the  circumstance,  that  something  cannot  be 
conceived  different  from  what  it  is. — Moral 
necessity.  See  above,  definition  4.— Physical 
necessity,  that  which  arises  from  the  laws  of 
the  material  universe.  This  necessity  is  con- 
ditional, not  absolute. 

Neck  (nek),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hnecca,  the  neck; 
D.  nek,  the  neck  or  back  of  the  neck ;  Dan. 
nakke,  Icel.  hnakki,  the  nape,  the  back  part 
of  the  head ;  G.  nacken,  the  neck.  Further 
connections  doubtful.]  1.  The  part  of  an 
animal's  body  which  is  between  the  head 
and  the  trunk  and  connects  them.  The 
bones  of  the  neck  in  man,  and  in  nearly 
all  other  mammals,  are  the  seven  cervical 
vertebrse.  In  man  and  in  most  quadrupeds 
this  part  is  more  slender  than  the  trunk. 
2.  Any  part  corresponding  to  or  resembl- 
ing the  neck  of  animals  in  things  inani- 
mate; as,  (a)  a  long  narrow  tract  of  land 
connecting  two  larger  tracts ;  an  isthmus ; 
(6)  the  long  slender  part  of  a  vessel,  as  a 
bottle  or  retort ;  (c)  that  part  of  a  violin, 
guitar,  banjo,  or  similar  instrument,  which 
connects  the  scroll  or  head  and  body,  and 
on  which  is  the  finger-board.  —  Neck  of  a 
column,  in  arch,  the  part  which  serves  to 
connect  a  capital  or  head  with  its  body  or 
shaft ;  that  part  which  lies  between  the 
lowest  moulding  of  the  capital  and  the 
highest  moulding  of  the  shaft.— Neck  of  a 
gun,  that  part  which  lies  between  the 
muzzle-mouldings  and  the  cornice -ring,— 
To  tie  neck  and  heels,  to  punish  by  forcibly 
bringing  the  chin  and  knees  of  the  culprit 
close  to  each  other,  and  keeping  them  in  that 
state  for  a  certain  time.  —  Neck  and  crop. 
See  under  CROP. — Neck  or  nothing,  at  every 
risk. — A  stiff  neck,  in  Scrip,  denotes  obsti- 
nacy in  sin.  —  On  the  neck  of,  immediately 
after;  following  closely;  on  the  heels  of. 
Shak.;  Bacon.  — To  break  the  neck  of  an 
affair,  (a)  to  destroy  the  main  force  of;  to 
ruin  or  destroy.  '  Breaks  the  neck  of  their 
own  cause.'  Milton,  (b)  To  get  over  the 
worst  part  of  a  thing;  to  get  more  than  half 
through. 

He  was  a  capital  spinner  of  a  yarn  when  he  had 
broken  the  neck  of  his  day's  work.  Hughes. 

—  To  harden  the  neck,  to  grow  obstinate;  to 
be  more  and  more  perverse  and  rebellious, 
Neh.  ix.17.— To  tread  on  the  neck  of  (fa.),  to 
subdue  utterly ;  to  crush  in  subjection ;  to 
oppress. 

Neck-and-neck  (nek-and-nek),  a.  Even; 
level;  equal:  used  particularly  in  reference 
to  horse-racing,  and  hence  to  any  kind  of 
competition. 

Oar  lots  in  life,  since  at  Harton  we  ran  a  neck-and- 
neck  race,  have  been  very  different.  Farrar. 

Neckatee  (nek'a-te),  n.    A  neckerchief. 

Neck -"band  (nek'band),  n.  The  part  of  a 
shirt  which  surrounds  the  neck,  and  to 
which  the  collar  is  attached. 

Neckbeef  (nek'bef),  n.  The  coarse  flesh  of 
the  neck  of  cattle,  sold  at  a  low  price.  'As 
cheap  as  neckbeef.'  Swift. 

Neckcloth  (nek'kloth),  n.  A  piece  of  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  of  some  size  folded  and  worn 
on  the  neck  as  part  of  a  gentleman's  dress. 

Necked  (nekt),  a.  Having  a  neck:  generally 
used  in  composition,  as  in  stiff-necked. 

Neckerchief  (nek'er-chif),  n.  A  kerchief 
for  the  neck. 

Necklace  (nek'las),  n.  A  string  of  beads, 
precious  stones,  or  other  ornamental  ob- 
jects worn  on  the  neck. 

Necklaced  (nekOast),  a.  Having  a  neck- 
lace ;  marked  as  with  a  necklace.  '  The 
hooded  and  the  necklaced  snake.'  Sir  W. 
Jones. 

Neckland  (nekHand),  n.  A  neck  or  long 
tr.ict  of  land.  Hakewill.  [Rare.] 

Necklet  (neknet),  n.  A  small  chain,  usually 
of  gold,  worn  round  the  neck  for  suspend- 
ing a  locket  or  other  article  of  jewelry. 


Neck-mould,  Neck-moulding  (nek'mold, 
nek'mold-ing),  n.  In  arch,  a  small  convex 
moulding  surrounding  a  column  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  shaft  and  capital;  also,  a  similar 
member  at  the  union  of  a  finial  with  the 
pinnacle.  See  cut  COLUMN. 

Neck-or-no thing  (nek'or-nuth-ing),  a.  In- 
volving great  risk ;  extremely  dangerous ; 
desperate;  as,  a  mad  neck-or -nothing  freak.' 
Dickens. 

Neck-piece  ( nek'pes),  n.  An  ornament  or 
defence  for  the  neck. 

Neck-tie  (nek'tl),  n.  A  small  band  of  cloth, 
generally  silk  or  satin,  worn  round  the  neck, 
and  tied  in  a  more  or  less  elaborate  knot  in 
front. 

Neck-verse  (nek'vers),  n.  1.  The  verse  for- 
merly read  to  entitle  a  party  to  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  by  showing  that  he  could  read, 
said  to  be  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-first 
Psalm,  'Miserere  mei,'  &c.  'Within  forty 
foot  of  the  gallows,  conning  his  neck-verse. ' 
Marlowe. 

Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Were't  my  neck^verse  at  Hairibee.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  A  verse  or  saying  on  the  utterance  of 
which  one's  fate  depends;  a  shibboleth. 

These  words,  '  bread  and  cheese,'  were  their  ««*- 
•verse  or  shibboleth  to  distinguish  them;  all  pronounc- 
ing '  broad  and  cause'  being  presently  put  to  death. 
Fuller. 

Neckweed  (nek'wed),  n.  A  slang  or  spor- 
tive term  for  hemp,  as  furnishing  materials 
for  hanging  persons. 

Necrolite  (nek'rol-it),  n.  [Gr.  nekros,  dead, 
and  lithos,  a  stone.]  Fetid  felspar,  a  va- 
riety of  orthoclase  which,  when  struck  or 
pounded,  exhales  a  fetid  odour  like  that  of 
putrid  flesh.  It  is  found  in  small  nodules 
in  the  limestone  of  Baltimore. 

Necrologic.  Necrologies!  (nek-ro-loj'ik, 
nek-ro-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  necro- 
logy; giving  an  account  of  the  dead  or  of 
deaths. 

Necrologist  (nek-rol'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
gives  an  account  of  deaths;  one  who  writes 
obituary  notices. 

Necrology  (nek-rol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  nekros, 
dead,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  register  of 
distinguished  persons,  members  of  societies, 
&c.,who  die  within  a  certain  time;  an  obit- 
uary or  collection  of  obituary  notices. 

Necromancer  (nek'ro-man-ser),  n.  One  who 
practises  necromancy;  a  conjurer;  a  sor- 
cerer; a  wizard.  Deut.  xviii.  11. 

Necromancy  (nck'r6-nian-si),n.  [Gr.  nekros, 
dead,  and  manteia,  divination.  See  BLACK- 
ART.]  1.  The  art  of  revealing  future  events 
by  means  of  a  pretended  communication 
with  the  dead. —2.  The  art  of  magic;  en- 
chantment; conjuration. 

This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 

By  necromancy  placed  there.  Drayton. 

Necromantic  (nek-ro-man'tik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  necromancy;  performed  by  necro- 
mancy. 

Necromantic  (nek-ro-man'tik),  n.  Trick; 
conjuration.  'With  all  the  necromantics 
of  their  art.'  Young.  [Rare.] 

Necromantical  (nek-ro-man'tik-a  ),a.  Same 
as  Necromantic. 

Necromantically  (nek  -  ro  -  man '  tik  -  al  -  li), 
adv.  By  necromancy  or  the  black-art ;  by 
conjuration. 

Necronite  (nek'ron-it),  n.  Same  as  Necro- 
lite. 

Necrophaga  (nek-rof  a-ga),n.  pi.  [Gr.nekros, 
dead,  and  pnagO,  to  eat.]  An  extensive 
group  of  clavicorn  beetles,  comprehending 
those  which  feed  on  dead  and  decomposing 
animal  substances.  One  of  the  best  known 
genera  is  Necrophorus,  the  burying-beetles. 
See  NECROPHORUS. 

Necrophagan  (nek-rof'a-gan),  n.  A  beetle 
of  the  group  Necrophaga. 

Necrophagous  (nek-rof'a-gus),  a.  Eating 
or  feeding  on  the  dead;  specifically,  in  zool. 
a  term  applied  to  animals  which  devour 
dead  animals  or  other  putrescent  sub- 
stances. 

Necrophilism  (nek-rof'il-izm),  n.  An  un- 
natural and  revolting  love  or  appetite  for 
the  dead,  manifested  in  various  ways,  as 
living  beside  dead  bodies,  exhuming  corpses 
to  see  them,  kiss  them,  or  mutilate  them; 
the  tendency  sometimes  developing  into  a 
sort  of  cannibalism. 

Necrophobia,  Necrophoby  (nek-ro-fo'bi-a, 
nek'ro-f  6-bi ),  n.  [Gr.  nekros,  dead,  and 
phobos,  fear.]  1.  A  horror  of  dead  bodies. 
2.  Exaggerated  fear  of  death,  a  symptom 
occurring  in  persons  suffering  from  certain 
diseases.  Dunglixon. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locfc;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  tfien;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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S^*!??f  "'.'Slllh'ir,.  ruw      nectary,  and  L.  fero,  to  bear.  ]    1.  Producing 


coleopterous 

lUr'SSln'ct  whJciTthey  exhibit  of  burying 
the  dead  bodies  of  small  animals,  such  u 


JV«r*fiur*i  wfiUt  (Buryuw  beetle). 

moles,  mice,  frogs,  *«.,  as  a  receptacle  for 
their  eon  and  Urns.  Some  of  the  largest 
oeclestre  found  In  North  America.  There 
are  lereral  British  species,  distinguished  by 
the  golden-coloured  bands  upon  the  elytra. 
The  V  gtrmaiiietu  is  the  largest  and  rarest 
of  the  British  species.  It  belongs  to  La- 
trellle's  Xecrophaga,  to  the  Silphidie  of 
modem  writers. 

Necropolis  (nek-rop-fl-lls).  n.    [Or.  nekra 
4Md,«Dd  pota.  a  city:  the  city  of  the  dead  ] 


.  to  taarl     . 

nectar  or  honey;  as,  a  nectartferoui  glan- 
dule.—2.  Having  a  nectary. 

Nectarilyma  (nek"ta-rl-ll'ma),  n.  In  hot.  a 
collection  of  long  hairs  found  on  the  inner 
surface  of  some  flowers,  as  Jlenyanthes. 

Nectarine  (nek'tar-In).  o.  Sweet  as  nectar. 
•  Sertarine  fruits.'  Milton. 

Nectarine  (nek'tar-In),  n.  A  variety  of 
the  common  peach  (Amyadalus  pertica), 
and  only  differing  from  it  In  having  a 
smoother  rind  and  firmer  pulp.  Both  are 
often  found  growing  on  the  same  tree.  See 

NectarinladJB,  Nectarlnldffl  (nek'ta-rin- 
I"a-de  nek-ta-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
slender-beaked  insessorial  birds,  comprising 
the  honey-suckers,  all  of  which  are  foreign. 
See  HoxEY-si'CKKR. 

Nectartie  (nek'tar-iz),  t.l.  To  mingle  with 
nectar ;  to  sweeten.  Coclceram. 

Nectaro8tigma(nek"ta-r6-stig'ma),n,  [Nec- 
tar, and  Or.  utvjma,  a  prick.]  In  tot.  a 
gland  secreting  honey  in  certain  flowers,  as 
in  Ranunculus. 

NectarothecaOiek'ta-ro-the-ka),  n.  [A«- 
tar,  and  Or.  thtkt,  a  case,  a  repository  ]  In 
bot.  a  honey  or  nectar  case;  specifically,  the 
spur  of  certain  flowers. 

Nectarous  (nek'tar-us),  o.  Sweet  as  nec- 
tar. 


cemeteries  in  or  near  towns. 
Necropsy  (nek'rop-si).  n.    [Or.  nekro,,  dead 
and  opnt,  sight.)    Examination  of  a  dead 

Necroscoplc,  Necroscopleal  (nck-rd-skop'- 
ik.  nek-ro-skop'ik-al).  a.  [Or  nrlcria,  dead, 
and  ikopeo,  to  examine  1  Relating  to  post- 
mortem examinations. 

Necrosed  (ne-krosf),  a.  Affected  by  ne- 
crosis; as.  a  necroted  bone. 

Necrosis  (n6  kro'sis),  n.  [Or.  nekrosit,  dead- 
ness,  from  Htkrod,  to  make  dead,  from 
iiekrot,  dead.)  1.  In  pathol.  death  of  the 
bone  substance,  a  condition  of  the  bone 
substance  corresponding  to  what  gangrene 
is  to  the  soft  parts,  thus  distinguished  from 
cYiriVt,  which  corresponds  to  ulceration  in 
the  soft  parts  2.  In  bot.  a  disease  of  plants 
chiefly  found  upon  the  leaves  and  soft  par- 
enchymatons  parts  of  vegetables.  It  con- 
sists of  small  black  spots  below  which  the 
substance  of  the  plant  decays.  Called  also 
Spotting. 

Nectandra  (nek-tan'dra),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Lauracca\  natives  of  South 
and  Central  America,  consisting  of  large 
forest  trees,  with  alternate  leaves  and  loose 
axillary  panicles  or  corymbs  of  perfect 
flowers.  One  of  the  species.  \.  Itoditri  (the 
green -heart  tree  of  Dcmerara).  furnishes 
l>ebeeru  bark,  which  has  been  recommended 
In  place  of  quinine  as  a  febrifuge  and  anti- 
periodic.  See  QUBMHABK 

•SjOtgT  (nek'tar).  n.  [Or.  Etymology  un- 
known.) 1.  In  Greek  myth,  the  drink  of 
the  gods,  which  was  imagined  to  contri- 
bute much  towards  their  eternal  existence. 
It  was  said  t<>  impart  a  bloom,  a  beauty, 
and  a  vigour  which  surpassed  all  concep- 
tion, and  together  with  ambrosia  (their 
solid  food)  repaired  all  the  decays  or  acci- 
dental injuries  of  the  divine  constitution. 
1  Any  very  sweet  and  pleasant  drink,  as  a 
beverage  made  of  sweet  wine  and  honey 
or  of  sweet  wine  and  half-dried  grapes.— 
3.  In  bot.  the  honey  of  a  flower ;  the  super- 
fluous saccharine  matter  remaining  after 
the  stamens  and  pistils  have  consumed  all 
that  they  require. 

NecUr«a(nek-U're.aao.    1.  Pertaining  to 
nectar;  nectarean.  —2.  Pertaining  to  the  nec- 
tary of  a  plant;  nectarlal. 
Nectarean  (nek  Wre-an),  a.     Pertaining 
to  uectar;  resembling  nectar:  very  sweet 
and  pleasant  '  Xeetarean  juice. '  Talfottrd. 
Nectired  (nck'tard),  a.     Imbued  with  nec- 
tar :  mingled  with  nectar ;  abounding  with 
nectar. 

An.!  *  perpetual  (cut  of  «tO*f>d  iweelt. 




at,  Nectary  Glands. 


Nectareous  (nek-ti'rt-ui).  a.    Same  a*  Xec- 
tnrtnn.     '  The  juice  Mctareoiu.'    I'ope. 
Nectareously  (nek-U'rt-us-lIX  adv.    In  a 

:  ir      Mi)     .'.-..  r 


calyx  as  in  Tropieolum,  or  of  the  corolla  as 
in  Viola,  or  a  part  of  the  petals,  or  of  some 
analogous  organs,  as  in  Aquilegia  and  Aconi- 
tum.    The  curious  fringed  scales  of  Parnassia 
are  also  considered  of  this  kind,  as  also  disks 
The  scales  on  the  claws  of  the  petals  of  Ran- 
unculus and  the  pits  on  those  of  the  lilies 
and  fritillaries  are  also  nectaries,  as  are  the 
crown  of  narcissus,  the 
processes  of  the  passion- 
flower,   and    the   inner 
minute  scales  of  grasses 
The  cut  shows  section  of 
the  crown-imperial  (Fri- 
tillaria  imperial™),  with 
the  nectary  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  petals      If  it 
is  necessary  to  retain  the 
term  nectary  it  should 
be   restricted    to    those 
parts     which     actually 
secrete  honey,  care  Iwmg 
taken  not  to  confound  these  parts  with  the 
.lit!, Tnit  kinds  of  disk. 
Nectocalyclne  (nek-to-kan-sin),  o.    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  nectocalyx ;  as,  ncctocalycine  i 
canals. 

Nectocalyx  (nek'td-ka  liks).  n  pi.  Nectoca- 
lyces  (nek-to-ka'li-sez).  [Or.  nekton,  swim- 
ming, from  nfcho,  to  swim,  and  kalyx,  a  cup.]  j 
In  roof,  the  swimming-bell  or  disk  of  a  me- 
dusa or  jelly-fish,  by  the  contractions  of 
which  the  hydrosome  Is  propelled  through 
the  water.  Each  nectocalyx  consists  of  a 
bell-shaped  cup,  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
hydrosome.  and  provided  with  a  muscular 
lining  in  the  interior  of  its  cavity. 
Nectosac  (nek'to-sak),  n.  (Or.  nlchd,  to 
swim,  and  takkot,  a  sac.]  The  interior  of 
the  swimming-bell  or  nectocalyx  of  a  me- 
dusa or  jelly-fish. 

N  odder  t  (nrd'er),  n.    [A.  Sax.  naddre.    See 
AIIIIKR  )    An  adder. 

Neddy  (ned'i).  »  (Apparently  the  dim.  form 
of  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Edward;  so 
cuddy,  another  name  given  to  the  ass.  may 
be  the  common  abbreviation  of  Cuthbert.] 
A  familiar  name  for  a  donkey. 
Nee  (naX  pp.  I  r'r  ,  from  I.  natvt,  pp.  of 
natcor,  to  be  born.  ]  Born :  a  term  some- 
times placed  before  a  married  woman's 
maiden  name  to  Indicate  the  family  to  which 
she  belongs:  as,  Madame  de  Stael.nA?  Necker, 
that  is,  Madame  de  Stael,  born  Necker,  or 
whose  family  name  was  Necker. 
Need  (ned),  ii.  [A.  Sax.  nfd,  nedd;  cog.  D. 
nood,  O.Fris.  nfd.  Icel.  nauth,  Dan.  nod, 
Ooth.  nautha,  need,  necessity,  want,  dis- 
tress.) 1.  A  state  that  requires  supply  or 
relief;  pressing  occasion  for  something; 
urgent  want ;  necessity. 

What  further  nerd  have  we  of  witnesses? 

Mat.  »»vl  65. 


2.  Want  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  po- 
verty; indigence. 

In  all  things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  anil 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need. 
Phil.  iv.  13. 

At  need,  atotie'n  nretl.  at  a  time  of  greatest 

requirement;  in  a  great  exigency;  in  a  strait. 
'Sir  William  of  Deloralne,  good  at  need.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Three  fair  queens 

Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him.  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  al  kit  ttftd. 

TtttHyten. 

STS.  Exigency,  emergency,  strait,  extremity, 
necessity,  distress,  destitution,  poverty,  In- 
digence, penury. 

Need  (ned).  v.t.  To  have  necessity  or  need  for; 
to  want;  to  lack;  to  require. 

They  that  be  whole  nttd  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick.  Mat.  i«.  is. 

Seed,  with  another  verb,  is  often  used  as  a 
sort  of  auxiliary,  especially  in  negative  and 
interrogative  sentences  implying  obligation 
or  necessity,  without  the  personal  termina- 
tion of  the  3d  person  singular,  and  without 
the  infinitive  sign  to  being  prefixed  to  the 
following  verb ;  as,  he  or  they  need  not  go ; 
need  he  do  it? 

Need  (ned),  v.i  To  be  wanted;  to  be 
necessary:  never  used  with  a  personal  nom- 
inative. 

There  needs  no  such  apology.  Ska*. 

What  nttdtd  then  that  terrible  despatch  of  it  into 
your  pocket?  Shak. 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is 
In  our  power,  and  all  that  nef.ii  Lockt. 

Needer  (nfid'er),  n.    One  that  wants.    Shak. 

Needflre  (ned'fir),  n.  [Lit.  fire  of  need  or 
necessity;  another  name  was  forced  fire.]  A 
fire  produced  by  the -friction  of  one  piece 
of  wood  upon  another,  or  of  a  rope  upon  a 
stake  of  wood.  From  very  ancient  times 
peculiar  virtue  was  attributed  to  fire  thus 
obtained,  which  was  supposed  to  have  great 
efficacy  in  overcoming  the  enchantment  to 
which  disease  was  ascribed,  such  as  that  of 
cattle.  The  superstition  pervaded  most  of 
the  Indo-European  nations,  and  existed  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  down  to  a  recent 
date.  In  the  following  extract  it  is  impro- 
perly applied  to  a  beacon. 

The  ready  page  with  hurried  hand 
Awaked  the  ntetf/fre't  slumbering  brand. 
And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven.      Sir  If.  Scott. 

Needful  (ned'ful),  a.  1.  Having  or  exhibit- 
ing need  or  distress;  distressful;  needy;  ne- 
cessitous. 

For  thnu  art  the  poor  man's  help  and  strength  for 
the  ntrtt/Hl  in  his  necessity.  Is.  «v.  3  {Ctnxrdaje). 

Why  standest  thou  so  far  off,  O  Lord,  and  hidest  thy 
f.ice  in  the  need/Hi  lime  of  trouble?  Com.  Prayer. 

1.  Necessary;  requisite.  '  The  needful  bits 
and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds.'  Shak. 

All  things  HttJ/Hl  for  defence  abound.     Drydtn. 

—The  needful,  anything  necessary  or  requi- 
site; specifically,  ready  money.  [Colloq.  or 
slang.  1 

Needfully  (ned'ful-H),  adv.  In  a  needful 
manner;  necessarily.  B.  Jonton. 

Needfulness  (ned'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  needful ;  necessity. 

Needlly  (ned'i-li),  adv.  In  a  needy  manner: 
in  want  or  poverty. 

Needlness  (ned'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
needy;  want;  poverty;  indigence.  Johnson. 

Needle  (ne'dl),  n.  [O.E.  nedle.  needil. 
neeld,  nelde ;  A.  Sax.  turdl,  a  needle;  cot. 
O.Fris.  nedle,  Ooth.  nethla,  O.  nadel,  D. 
naalil,  Icel.  ndl,  a  needle,  from  a  root  seen 
also  in  D.  naad,  a  seam,  G.  ntihen,  to  sew, 
and  probably  in  L.  neo.  Or.  ned,  to  spin. 
Settle  is  supposed  to  be  from  same  root.) 
1.  In  the  narrowest  sense,  a  small  instru- 
ment of  steel  pointed  at  one  end,  and  having 
an  eye  or  hole  in  It  through  which  is  passed 
a  thread,  used  for  sewing.  In  a  wider  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  implements  of  iron  or 
steel,  bone,  wood,  Ac.,  used  for  interweav- 
ing or  interlacing  a  thread  or  twine  in  knit- 
ting, netting,  embroidery,  Ac.,  and  formed 
in  various  ways,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended;  also,  to  sundry 
long  and  sharp-pointed  surgical  instruments, 
some  employee!  for  sewing,  others  for  other 
purposes,  as  in  couching  for  cataract.  Tlu- 
operations  that  an  ordinary  sewing  needlr 
goes  through  are  so  numerous  that  before 
it  Is  finished  120  workmen  are  said  to  have 
had  it  in  hand.  The  chief  in  their  proper 
order  are  such  as  the  following :— The  cut  t  iiiu 
of  the  steel  wire  into  lengths  sufficient  for 
two  needles ;  the  pointing  of  these  at  lioth 
ends  on  a  grindstone  by  fifty  or  sixty  at  i\ 
time;  the  cutting  of  each  length  through 
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the  middle  togive  two  needles;  the  flattening 
of  the  heads  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer;  the 
piercing  of  the  eyes  with  a  punch  applied 
first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other;  the 
trimming  of  the  eyes;  the  grooving  and 
rounding  of  the  head;  hardening,  temper- 
ing, straightening;  polishing,  which  is  done 
by  making  up  some  500,000  needles  into 
a  cigar-shaped  bundle  along  with  emery 
and  oil  and  rolling  them  backwards  and  for- 
wards under  a  weight.— 2.  Anything  resem- 
bling a  needle  in  shape;  as,  (a)  a  small  piece 
of  steel  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  balanced 
centrally  on  a  pivot,  such  as  is  used  (1)  in 
the  magnetic  compass,  in  which  it  points  to 
the  magnetic  poles,  and  (2)  in  the  needle- 
telegraph,  in  which  its  deflections,  produced 
by  electric  currents,  are  used  to  give  indi- 
cations. See  COMPASS,  MAGNET,  DIPPING- 
NEEDLE,  and  NEEDLE -TELEGRAPH.  (6)  A 
sharp  pinnacle  of  rock;  a  detached  pointed 
rock;  and  in  mineral,  a  needle-shaped  crys- 
tal, (c)  A  long  taper  piece  of  iron,  with  a 
copper  point,  or  all  copper,  used  when 
stamping  the  hole  for  blasting,  to  make  by 
its  withdrawal  an  aperture  for  the  insertion 
of  the  fuse.  Sometimes  called  a  Nail. — 3.  In 
arch,  a  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally  and 
supported  on  props  or  shores  under  some 
superincumbent  mass  to  serve  to  sustain  it 
temporarily  while  the  part  underneath  is 
undergoing  repair. 

Needle  (ne'dl),  v.t.  To  form  crystals  in  the 
shape  of  a  needle.  Wright. 

Needle  (ne'dl),  v.i.  To  shoot  in  crystalliza- 
tion into  the  form  of  needles.  Wright. 

Needle-book  (ne'dl-buk),  n.  Pieces  of  cloth 
in  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  a  book,  pro- 
tected by  book-like  covers,  used  for  sticking 
needles  into. 

Needle-case  (ne'dl-kas),  71.  A  small  case 
for  holding  needles. 

Needle-fish  (ne'dl-fish).  n.  1.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Syngnathus.—  2.  The  sea-urchin. 

Needleful  (ne'dl-ful),  n.  As  much  thread  as 
is  put  at  once  into  a  needle.  Johnson. 

Needle-furze  (ne'dl-ferz),  ».  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Genista ;  petty  whin. 

Needle-gun  (ne'dl-gun),  n.  A  rifle  which 
is  loaded  at  the  breech  by  a  cartridge  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  detonating  pow- 
der, which  becomes  exploded  by  the  rapid 
darting  forward  of  a  needle  or  small  spike. 
This  firearm,  which  was  formerly  used  in 
the  Prussian  army,  is  now  superseded  by 
breech-loaders  of  superior  efficiency. 

Needle-money  (ne'dl-mun-i),  n.  Money  to 
purchase  needles.  Addison. 

Needle-ore  (ne'dl-6r),  n.  Acicular  bismuth 
glance ;  native  sulphide  of  bismuth,  lead  and 
copper  occurring  imbedded  in  quartz  in  long, 
thin,  steel-gray  crystals,  marked  with  ver- 
tical strife,  and  apparently  in  four  or  six 
sided  prisms.  It  consists  of  35  ~8  lead,  11 
copper,  367  bismuth,  and  1G'5  sulphur,  and 
usually  accompanies  native  gold. 

Needle-pointed  (ne'dl-point-ed),  a.  Pointed 
as  needles. 

Needier  (ne'dler),  n.  One  who  makes  or  deals 
in  needles. 

Needle  -shell  (ne'dl-shel),  n.  The  sea- 
urchin. 

Needle-Spar  (ne'dl-spar),  n.  Aragonite 
(which  see). 

Needless  (ned'les),  a.  1. 1  Having  no  need ; 
in  want  of  nothing.  '  Weeping  in  the  need- 
I  ess  stream.'  Shak. — 2.  Not  wanted;  unne- 
cessary; not  requisite ;  as,  needless  labour ; 
needless  expense. 

(Friends)  were  the  most  needless  creatures  living 
should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  'em,  and  would  most 
resemble  sweet  instruments  hum;  up  in  cases  that 
keep  their  sounds  to  themselves.  Shak. 

Needlessly  (ned'les-Ii),  adv.  In  a  need- 
less manner ;  without  necessity ;  unneces- 
sarily. 

Needlessness  (ned'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  needless;  unnecessariness. 
Locke. 

Needle-Stone  (ne'dl-ston),  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  the  older  mineralogists  to  acicular 
varieties  of  natrolite,  scolecite,  and  other 
minerals.  Page. 

Needle-telegraph  (ne'dl-tel-e-graf),  n.  A 
telegraph  in  which  the  indications  are 
given  by  the  deflections  of  a  magnetic 
needle  whose  normal  position  is  parallel  to 
a  wire  through  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  passed  at  will  by  the  operator. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Needle -threader  (ne'dl-thred-6r),  n.  A 
device  of  various  forms  to  assist  in  passing 
a  thread  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  One 
form  is  a  hollow  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is 


adjusted  to  the  eye  of  theneedle,  after  which 
the  thread  is  pushed  through  the  orifice  at 
the  apex. 

Needle-woman  (ne'dl-wu-man),  n.  A  wo- 
man who  earns  a  living  by  sewing;  a  seam- 
stress. 

Needle-work  (ue'dl-werk),  n.  1.  Work 
executed  with  a  needle ;  sewed  work ;  em- 
broidery.— 2.  The  business  of  a  seamstress. — 
3.  In  arch,  the  curious  framework  of  timber 
and  plaster  with  which  many  old  houses  are 
constructed. 

Needle-worker  ( ne'dl- werk-er),  n.  One 
who  works  with  a  needle ;  a  needlewoman. 

Needle-zeolite  (ne'dl-ze-o-Ht),  n.  Same  as 
Natrolite. 

Needly t  (ned'Ii),  adv.    Necessarily.    '  Since 
I  needly  must  to  Rome.'    Lodge. 
Or  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship. 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs. 
Shak. 

Needly  (ned'Ii),  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling 
a  needle;  as,  &needly  thorn. 

Needment  (ned'ment),n.  Something  needed 
or  wanted;  a  requisite;  a  necessary.  Spen- 
ser; Keats.  [Rare.] 

Needna  (ned'na).    Need  not.    [Scotch.] 

Needs  (nedz),  adv.  [An  adverbial  genitive  of 
need;  A.  Sax.  neddes,  n€des,  needs,  of  ne- 
cessity, gen  it.  of  nedd,  nSd,  need.  ]  Of  neces- 
sity; necessarily;  indispensably:  generally 
used  with  must. 

My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 

Therefore  it  needs  must  fit.  Cowfer. 

I  would  have  no  more  of  these  follies  than  needs 
must.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Needsly  t  (nedz'li),  adv.  Of  necessity;  for 
some  pressing  reason. 

But  earnest  on  her  way,  she  needsly  will  be  gone, 
Drayton. 

Needy  (ned'i),  a.  1.  Necessitous;  indigent; 
very  poor;  distressed  by  want  of  the  means 
of  living. 

To  relieve  the  needy  and  comfort  the  afflicted  are 
duties  that  fall  in  our  way  every  day.  Addison. 

2.f  Needful;  requisite;  necessary.  '  Corn  to 

make  your  needy  bread.'    Shak. 
Neeldt  (neld),  n.     A  needle.    See  NELD. 
Neele  t  (nel),  n.    A  needle. 

These  and  ill  lucke  together 

Have  stacke  away  my  dear  neele.      Bf.  Still. 

[In  Shakspere's  Pericles  v.  Prol.  5,  the  folio 

editions  read  needle,  the  quartos  neele.] 
Neelghau  (nel'ga),  n.  Same  as  Nylgau. 
Neem-tree  (nem'tre),  n.  Same  as  Margosa- 

tree  (Melia  Azadirachta).     See  MELIA. 
Neep  (nep),  n.    [A.  Sax.  ncepe,  a  turnip.]  A 

turnip.     [Scotch.] 
Neer.    See  NEIR. 
Ne'er  (nar).    A  contraction  of  Never. 

It  appears  I  am  no  horse, 

That  I  can  argue  and  discourse. 

Have  but  two  legs  and  ne'er  a  tail.     Hitdibras. 

Ne'er  -  be  -  licklt  ( nar '  be-lik-i  t ).  Nothing 
which  could  be  licked  up  by  dog  or  cat ; 
nothing  whatsoever;  not  a  whit.  [Scotch.] 

I  was  at  the  search  that  our  guidsire,  Monkbarns 
that  then  was.  made  wi*  auld  Rab  Tull's  assistance ; 
but  ne 'er-be-lickit  could  they  find  that  was  to  their 
purpose.  Sir  If-'.  Scott. 

Ne'er-do-weel  (nar'da-wel),  a.  Likely  never 

to  do  well;  past  mending.    [Scotch.] 
Ne'er-do-weel  (nar'da-wel,  n.    One  whose 

conduct  gives  reason  to  think  that  he  will 

never  do  well.     [Scotch.] 
It  was  only  some  drunken  ne'er-do-weel  finding  his 

way  home.  Dickens. 

Ne'er-touched  (nar'tucht),  a.  Inviolate; 
chaste.  ' The  ne'er-touched  vestal.'  Shak. 

Neesberry  (nes'be-ri),  n.    See  NASEBERRT. 

Neeset  (nez),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  niesan,  D.  niezen, 
G.  niesen,  to  sneeze.  From  the  sound  made 
by  air  driven  through  the  nose.  See  SNEEZE.  ] 
To  sneeze.  Shak. 

Neesewort  (nez'wert),  n.   See  SNEEZEWORT. 

Neesingt  (nez'ing),  n.  A  sneezing.  Job  xli. 
18. 

Nef  t  (nef),  n.  [Fr.]  The  nave  of  a  church. 
'The  long  nef  consists  of  a  row  of  five  cu- 
polas.' Addison.  See  NAVE. 

Nefand,  t  NefandOUS  t  (ne'fand,  ne-fan'dus), 
a.  [L.  nefandus,  not  to  be  spoken.]  Not  to 
be  named;  abominable.  '  Nef  and  abomin- 
ations.' Sheldon.  'The  press  restrain'd! 
nefandous  thought ! '  Mat.  Green. 

Nefarious  (ne-fa'ri-us),  a.  [L.  nefarius,  from 
nefas,  impious,  unlawful,  from  ne,  not,  and 
fas,  divine  law,  from  for,  fari,  to  utter.] 
Wicked  in  the  extreme;  abominable;  atro- 
ciously sinful  or  villanous;  detestably  vile. 

To  flourish  o'er  nefarious  crimes, 

And  cheat  the  world.  S.  Butler. 

STN.  Abominable,  detestable,  horrible, dread- 
ful, atrocious,  infamous,  iniquitous,  impi- 
ous. 


Nefariously  (ne-fa'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  nefa- 
rious manner ;  with  extreme  wickeduess ; 
abominably.  Milton. 

Nefariousness  (ne-fa'ri-us-nes),n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  nefarious. 

Negation  (ne-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  negatio,  a 
denying,  from  nego,  to  deny— ne,  not,  and 
verbal  affix -go,-igo.]  Denial;  a  declaration 
that  something  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  or 
will  not  be;  opposed  to  affirmation. 

Our  assertions  and  negations  should  be  yea  and 
nay,  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  sin. 

Daniel  Rogers. 

—Conversion  by  negation,  inlogic.  See  CON- 
TRAPOSITION. 

Negative  (neg'a-tiv),a.  [Fr.  negattf,  L.  nega- 
tivus,  denying,  negative.  See- NEGATION.] 

1.  Implying  or  containing  denial  or  negation: 
opposed  to  affirmative;  as,  &  negative  pro- 
position. 

I  say  again,  that  I  weigh  not  two  chips  which  way 
the  wind  bloweth,  because  I  see  no  inconvenience 
that  may  insue  either  of  the  affirmative  or  negative 
opinion.  Holinslied, 

2.  Implying  refusal ;  returning  the  answer 
No  to  a  request;  as,  I  applied  to  him  for  a 
day's  shooting,  but  received  a  negative  an- 
swer.—3.  Containing  assertions  or  marked 
by  omissions  which  involve  denial  or  tend 
in  the  direction  of  denial  without  directly 
denying  or  controverting;  indirect:  opposed 
to  positive;  as,  a  negative  argument. 

There  is  a  negative  way  of  denying  Christ,  when 
we  do  not  acknowledge  and  confess  him.  South. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  stopping  or  restrain- 
ing by  refusing  assent  or  concurrence;  put- 
ting a  veto.     'Denying  me  any  power  of  a 
negative  voice  as  king.'    Eikon  Basilike.— 

5.  In  photog.  applied  to  a  picture  in  which 
the    lights  and    shades   are   the  opposite 
of  those  in  nature.    See  NEGATIVE,  n. — 
Negative  electricity,  (a)  according  to  Frank- 
lin s  theory,  that  state  of  bodies  in  which 
they  are  deprived  of  some  portion  of  the 
electricity  which  they  naturally  contain. 
(6)  Electricity  developed  by  friction  on  re- 
sinous substances. — Negative  eye-piece,  in 
optics,  one  consisting  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses,  each  of  which  presents  its  convex 
side  towards  the  object-glass.— Negative 
exponent  or  power.     See  POWER. — Negative 
index  of  a  logarithm,  one  that  is  affected 
with  the  negative  sign;  such  are  the  indices 
of  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  less  than 
unity.—  Negative  pregnant.  See  the  noun.— 
Negative  pole,    the   metal,   or  equivalent, 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  positive,  in  the 
voltaic  battery.    The  negative  may  be  coke, 
carbon,    silver,   platinum,   or  copper;  the 
positive  is  usually  zinc. — Negative  prescrip- 
tion, in  Scots  law,  see  PRESCRIPTION.—  Ne- 
gative quantities.     See  under  QUANTITY.— 
Negative  radical,  in  chem.  a  chlorous  radi- 
cal.— Negative  servitude,  in  Scots  law,  see 
under  SERVITUDE. — Negative  sign.    See  un- 
der SIGN. — Negative  well.    Same  as  Absorb- 
ing Well.     See  ABSORBING. 

Negative  (neg^a-tiy),  n.  1.  A  proposition  by 
which  something  is  denied ;  an  opposite  or 
contradictory  term  or  conception ;  a  negative 
proposition. 

The  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the 
mind  for  its  choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative, 

Jonathan  Ed-wards. 

Of  negatives  we  have  the  least  certainty;  they  are 
usually  hardest,  and  many  times  impossible  to  be 
proved.  Tillotson. 

2.  A  word  that  denies;  as,  not,  no. 

If  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives, 
why  then  the  worse  for  my  friends  and  the  better  for 
my  foes.  Shak. 

The  duplication  of  the  negative  did  not  always,  in 
our  earlier  writers,  destroy  its  force,  but  rather 
strengthened  it ;  nor  was  this  peculiar  to  one  or  two, 
but  general.  Nares. 

3.  The  right  or  power  of  preventing  or  re- 
fusing; a  veto. 

If  a  king  without  his  kingdom  be,  in  a  civil  sense, 
nothing,  then  .  .  .  his  negative  is  as  good  as  nothing. 
Milton. 

4.  That  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or 
refuses;  a  decision  or  answer  expressive  of 
negation;  as,  the  question  was  determined 
in  the  negative.  —5.  In  photog.  a  photographic 
picture  on  glass,  in  which  the  lights  and 
shades  are  the  opposite  of  those  in  nature. 
The  negative  is  used  only  as  a  plate  from 
which  to  print  positive  impressions  on  paper 
or  other  material.    Its  high  lights  are  quite 
opaque,  and  it  descends  by  delicate  grada- 
tions to  its  deepest  shadows,  which  should 
be  represented  by  clear  glass.  — Negative 
pregnant,  in  law,  a  negation  implying  also 
an  affirmation,  as  if  a  man,  being  impleaded 
to  have  done  a  thing,  denies  that  he  did  it  in 
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masraer  and  form  as  alleged,  which  Implies, 

iitrthnlnti  that  In  some  tort  he  did  it 
Necatlve  (neg'a-tlv).  *>.«.  pret  «  pp.  nega- 
33;  PV'  Mfjatituig.    L  To  disprove;  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

TW  o»r«io.  o.  mfreouenc,  of  «»  •«*«••*>- 
Illll  .(I»<l»»lln  Htl ' ''-  '"^ 

t  To  reject  by  vote,  to  refute  to >  .Met  or 
sanction;  as,  the  lords  negalitod  the  MIL 

The  proposd  wms  .efnfasW  bjr  -  — «  w-taHt.. 


ey  (neg-a-tlv-m,  adv.  In  a  peg* 
uensuiner:  (a)  with  or  by  denial  or  refusal; 
u,  to  answer  negatively  (*)  By  memns  of 
aefative  reasoning;  Indirectly:  opposed  to 

'Tlhall'sho.  what  this  lm«fe  of  Cod  in  nun  h.  «- 
showing  wherein  ll  don  not  contra,  and 


(e)  With  negative  electricity;  as.  a  body 
negatietlt  electrified.  See  the  adjective 

NetavttTene*.,  Negativity  (neg-a  tiv  nes 
ilegVtiVI-tl).  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
Mm;  negative;  negation 

Negatory (neg-a-to-rlX  a.  Erpnasdngdeiual; 
belonging  to  negation;  negative.  [Rare.] 

Neglect  (neg-lekf),  r.t  (L.  negligo,  turf**, 
(ttra,  to  disregard,  to  neglect,  lit  not  to 
pick  up— nee,  not.  nor.  and  lego,  to  gather, 
to  pick  up  to  collect.)  1.  To  treat  with  no 
regard  or  attention  or  with  too  little;  to 
treat  carelessly  or  heedlessly ;  to  slight ;  to 
set  at  naught ;  not  to  notice ;  to  forbear  to 
treat  with  respect ;  as,  to  neglect  one's  best 
interests;  to  neglect  one's  relatives. 

What  infinite  heart's  ease 

Must  kings  nrgltrt  that  private  men  enjoy.      Smat. 
How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  negleet  so  great  salva- 
tsovr  neb.  U.  3. 

Thta  ray  long  innYrnsT  and  my  day  of  grace. 
Those  who  nerlttt  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 

jsftsssm 

2.  To  omit  to  do ;  to  leave  undone ;  to  for- 
bear: often  with  an  Infinitive  as  object;  as, 
to  neglect  to  pay  a  visit;  to  neglect  to  shut  a 
door.  '  If  thou  negtect'tt  what  I  command.' 
At* 

In  heaven, 
Wnere  honour  due  and  reverence  none  nrrlrcti 

4/HtSJt, 

1 1  To  cause  to  be  neglected  or  deferred. 

1  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but  I  trust 

My  absence  doth  itegUct  no  great  design, 

Wnich  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

ST«.  To  disregard,  omit,  forbear,  overlook, 
slight 

Neglect  (neg-lektO.  n.  1  Omission;  forbear- 
ance to  do  anything  that  should  be  done; 
carelessness. 

Without  blame, 
Or  owr  ttefttrf,  we  lost  her,  as  we  came,      ttittcm. 

*  Disregard;  slight;  omission  of  due  atten- 
tion or  civilities. 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  negleft  of  late,  which 
I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiosity, 
than  as  a  very  pretence  or  purpose  of  unkindness. 

SeietA 

3  Negligence;  habitual  want  of  regard 
/'  'iA.ii/.  4  State  of  being  disregarded. 

•  Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect. ' 
Prior. — SYN.  Inattention,  disregard,  care- 
lessness,   hcedlessncss,   omission,   forbear- 
ance, slight,  indifference,  negligence. 

Neglectedness  (ueg-lekt'etl-nes),  n.  State  of 
tielng  neglected. 

Neflecter(neglekt'er>.n.  One  that  neglects. 

Neglectful  (neg  Ickt'ful),  a.  1.  Apt  to  ne- 
glect ;  treating  with  neglect ;  neglecting 
duties;  negligent;  heedless;  careless;  inat- 
tentive: with  of  before  the  objectof  neglect; 
•a.  he  Is  very  neglectful  '  Thy  absent  spouse, 
ntaUtHful  of  thy  charms.'  Pope.— I  Indi- 
cating neglect,  slight,  or  Indifference.  'A 
cold  and  iKv/kcf/u/ countenance.'  Locke. 

Neglectfully  (neg-lekt'ful-liX  adv.  In  a 
neglectful  manner;  with  neglect;  with  in- 
attention; with  carelessness. 

Neglectfulness  (iieg-lekt'ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  neglectful. 

Neclectlngly  (neglekt'ing-li).  adv.  With 
neglect,  carelessly;  heedlessly.  'Answer'd 
ntytitfmyta;,  I  know  not  what'  Shot. 

NtftooUont  (neg  lek'shon),  n.  The  state  of 
hue  negligent  'Sleeping  negletMon  doth 
betray  to  lost,'  SAo* 

Nectectiv*  (neg-lekt'lv),  a.  Inattentive;  re- 
(ardUtt  of;  neglectful.  [Rare.) 

It  is  a  wonder  they  stvomld  be  so  ntrttctm  of  their 
wwn  children.  fmitr. 

Ne«Uf«e<ne.'le-zha),n.  (Tfr.negUgf..-\  l.An 
esvsy  or  unceremonious  drew;  undress;  spe- 
dncmlly.  a  kind  of  lot*.-  gown  formerly  worn 

red  for  necutlon 


S.  A  long  necklace,  usually  of  coraL    Sim- 

i   •     ••  !  - 

Negligence  (negll-jens),  n.  [L.  negUgentia 
«Blgence.  See  NEGLIGENT.)  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  negligent;  neglect;  omission  to 
do  that  which  ought  to  be  done,  or  a  habit 
of  omitting  to  do  things,  either  from  care- 
lesaness  or  design. 

She  let  it  drop  by  negligence. 
And,  to  Ike  advantage.  5  being  here,  took^up. 

2.  An  act  of  negligence  ;  an  instance  of  neg- 
ligence or  carelessness. 

Remarking  his  beauties  ...  I  must  also  point 
oat  his  negligences  and  defects. 

it  Contempt;  disregard;  slight;  neglect 

To  this  point  1  stand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  nifliftnce. 
Let  come  what  comes.  5*0*. 

Negligent  (negli-jent),  a.  [L  negUgen,, 
nnilincntu.  ppr.  of  neghgo.  to  neglect  See 
NEGLECT]  Characterized  by  neglect;  apt 
to  neglect;  careless;  heedless;  neglectful; 
apt  or  accustomed  to  omit  what  ought  to  be 
done-  followed  byo/  when  the  object  of  the 
negligence  Is  specified;  as,  a  negligent  man; 
those  who  are  negligent  are  generally  poor; 
a  man  negligent  of  his  duties. 

He  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  nffliprnt  is  not 
far  from  being  poor.  Jokiuen. 

They  see  she  is  not  nefliftnt  of  her  religion;  but 
then  they  see  her  more  careful  to  preserve  her  com- 
plexion. '-aw 

SYH.  Careless,  heedless,  neglectful,  regard- 
less, Indifferent,  Inattentive,  remiss. 

Negligently  (neg'li-Jent-li),  ado.  1.  In  a 
negligent  manner;  so  as  to  show  negligence; 
carelessly;  heedlessly;  without  exactness;  as, 
a  person  negligently  dressed  ;  a  farm  negli- 
gently cultivated.  —  2.  t  So  as  to  slight  or 
show  disrespect  to. 

Negligible  (neg'li-ji-bl),  «•  Capable  of  being 
neglected:  applied  to  any  tiling  which  may 
be  neglected,  as  infinitely  small  quantities 
In  mathematics.  Sir  J.  Staelui 

Negocet  (ne-gos').  n.  [L.  negMmn,  busi- 
ness.] Business;  occupation;  employment 
Bentley. 

Negoclate  (ne-go'shi-at),  r.t.  and  T.t    See 

NKGUTIATK. 

Negoclatlon  (ne-g6'shi-a"shon),  n.    See  NE- 

OOTIATKIN. 

Negotiator  (ne-g6'shi-at-er),  n.  See  NEGO- 
TIATOR. 

Negotiability  (ne-go'shi-a  bil"l-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  tieing  negotiable,  or  transferable 
liy  assignment. 

Negotiable  (ne-go'shi-a-bl),  a.  [From  nego- 
tiate.} Capable  of  being  negotiated;  trans- 
ferable by  assignment  from  the  owner  to 
another  person  so  as  to  vest  the  property  in 
the  assignee;  as,  a  negotiable  note  or  bill  of 
exchange.  —  Segotiable  ittxtrunitittx.  in  law, 
those  instruments  the  right  of  action  upon 
which  is,  by  exception  from  the  common 
rule,  freely  assignable  from  one  to  another, 
such  as  lulls  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes 

Negotiant  '  (ne-go'shi-aut),  n.  One  who  ne- 
gotiates; a  negotiator. 

Ambassadors,  rtffottaftti.  and  generally  all  other 
ministers  of  mean  furtune  in  conversation  with  princes 
and  superiours  must  use  great  respect. 


Negotiate  (ne-go'shi-at),  v.i.  [L.  negotior, 
iifjotialiu,  from  negolium,  want  of  leisure, 
business—  n«,  not,  and  otium,  leisure,  that 
which  is  opposed  to  leisure  or  ease.]  1.  To 
treat  with  another  respecting  purchase  and 
sale;  to  hold  intercourse  in  bargaining  or 
trade,  either  in  person  or  by  a  broker  or  sub- 
stitute; as,  to  negotiate  with  a  man  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  a  farm.  —  2.  t  To  carry  on 
business  or  trade. 

They  that  received  the  talents  to  itffvtiafe  with, 
did  all  of  them,  except  one,  make  profit  of  them. 

Hmmmaut 

3.  To  bold  diplomatic  intercourse  with  an- 
other, as  respecting  a  treaty,  league,  or  con- 
vention ;  to  treat  with;  to  conduct  commu- 
nications in  general,  'lie  that  negotiate* 
between  God  and  man.'  Milton. 
Negotiate  (  ne-go'shl-at  ),  ».(,  pret.  &  pp. 
negotiated;  ppr.  negotiating.  1.  To  procure 
or  bring  about  by  negotiation  :  as,  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  money;  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

Ship  brokers  and  interpreters  ttryotiaU  affreight- 
ments. ;/  ,I//A 

I-ac!y  -  Is  rone  into  the  country  with  her  lord, 
to  nffftiatt,  at  leisure,  their  intended  separation. 
l-«rd  CltrtltrJIrU. 

2.  To  pass  in  the  way  of  business  ;  to  put 
Into  circulation  ;  as,  to  negotiate  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

The  notes  were  not  orfMiaM  to  them  In  the  usual 
course  of  business  or  tr  ' 


Negotiation  <  ne-g6'shi-a"shon  X  n.  1.  The 
act  of  negotiating;  the  treating  with  another 
respecting  sale  or  purchase ;  the  procedure 
which  the  holder  of  a  bill  must  follow  to 
procure  acceptance  of  it,  and  payment  when 
it  falls  due.— 2  The  transaction  of  business 
between  nations;  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
governments  by  their  agents,  in  making 
treaties  and  the  like. 

The  death  of  the  peaceful  Primate.  Conrad  of 
Mentz,  destroyed  all  hupcs  there  were  of  composing 
the  strife  by  amicable  MffotiatioH. 

Milman. 

S-t  Trading;  mercantile  business. 

Who  had  lost,  with  these  prizes,  forty  thousand 
pounds,  after  twenty  years'  negotiation  in  the  East 
Indies.  hmljm. 

Negotiator  (nc-go'shi-at-«r).  n.  One  that 
negotiates;  one  that  treats  with  others 
either  as  principal  or  agent  in  commercial 
transactions,  or  in  national  treaties  or  com- 

Negotiatory  (ne-go'shi-a-to-rl),  a.   Relating 

to  negotiation. 
Negotiatrix  (ne-gO'shi-at-rilo),  n.  A  female 

tuwotitstor. 
Negotiosity  (ne-s6'shi-os"i-ti),  n.   The  state 

of  oeing  engaged  in  business;  continued  and 

absorbing  occupation.    [Rare.  ] 

Were  this  possible,  yet  would  such  infinite  ntfVft. 
ofiry  be  ...  altogether  inconsistent  with  happiness 
Ciuhvort*. 

Negotloust  (ne-go'shus),  a.  Engrossed  in 
business;  fully  employed;  busy;  active. 

Some  servants,  if  they  be  set  about  what  they  like, 
are  very  nimble  and  negations.  Dr.  jf.  Rogers. 

Negotlouaness  t  (ne-go'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  actively  employed;  activity. 

God  needs  not  our  nffotioujnest,  or  double  dili- 
gence, to  bring  his  matters  to  pass.  Rogers. 

Negress  (nc'crcs),  n  A  female  negro;  a  fe- 
male of  the  black  race  of  Africa. 

Negrito,Negrillo(nc-gri't6.ne-gril'16),n.and 
a.  [Dim.olneyro]  A  name  given  by  Spaniards 
to  the  Alfoimms,  diminutive,  negro-like 
tribes,  inhabiting  the  Philippine  Isles,  not 
exceeding  on  the  average  4  feet  8  inches 
in  height  Remnants  of  them  also  exist  in 
certain  other  islands  of  the  Kastern  Archi- 
pelago, as  also  in  some  of  the  Polynesian 
islands.  Negrito  in  modern  ethnology  in- 
cludes the  races  inhabiting  the  islands  of 
New  Caledonia.  New  Hebrides,  the  Loulsl- 
ade  and  Solomon  Islands,  the  Alfourous. 
the  Andamanese  and  Nicobarese,  all  peoples 
resembling  the  negro  more  than  tin-  Malayo- 
Polynesinns. 

Negro  (nc'gi-6).  n  pi.  Negroes  (ne'groi). 
(It  and  Sp.  negro,  black,  from  L.  niger, 
black.]  One  of  a  race  of  the  human  species 
belonging  to  that  division  of  mankind 
which  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
hair  of  a  woolly  or  crisp  nature.  The  typi- 
cal negro  is  a  native,  or  descendant  of  a 
native,  of  a  limited  area  in  the  African  con- 
tinent, 'including  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger,  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  Central  Africa,  passing  east- 
wards to  the  alluvial  regions  of  the  Upper 
Nile.'  Dr.  Carpenter  Negroes  are  not 
only  distinguished  from  the  other  races  by 
their  black  colour,  but  also  by  various  other 
peculiarities ;  such  as  the  projection  of  the 
whole  visage  In  advance  of  the  forehead; 
the  prolongation  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws;  the  small  facial  angle;  the  flatness  of 
the  forehead  and  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head ;  the  short,  broad,  and  flat  nose,  and 
the  thick  projecting  lips,  as  well  as  by  the 
woolly  hair  already  mentioned.  The  term 
negro  is  often  loosely  applied  to  other  col- 
oured races,  and  to  mixed  breeds.  See 
NIGGER. 

Negro  (ne'gro),  o.  Relating  to  negroes; 
black. 

Negro-cachexy  ( ne'gro-ka-keks-i),  n.  [  Ree 
CACHEXY.]  A  propensity  for  eating  dirt, 
peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Africa. 

Negro-corn  ( ne'gro-korn ),  n.  The  name 
given  in  the  West  Indies  to  Turkish  millet 
or  durra. 

Negro-fly  (ne'grt-fll),  n.  The  Piila  rotcr,  a 
dipterous  insect,  so  named  from  its  shining 
black  colour.  It  is  also  called  the  Carrot- 
fly,  because  the  larvio  are  very  destructive 
to  carrots. 

Negro-head  (ne'gro-hed),  n.  A  name  given 
to  tobacco,  made  up  and  pressed  in  a  cer- 
tain way. 

Negroid,  Negroold  (ne'grotd,  ne'grt-oid).  u. 
Resembling  negroes ;  having  negro  charac- 
teristics: applied  to  the  negro  race*  of  man- 
kind and  those  approaching  them  in  type. 

The  ntfreid  type  of  Africa  is  divided  between  the 
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Negroes  proper  and  the  Bushmen  of  the  extreme 
south,  the  Hottentots  being  considered  a  cross-breed 
between  these  two  races.  Nature, 

Negro's-head  ( ne'groz-hed ),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  ivory-palm  (Phytelephas  mac- 
rocarpa),  from  the  appearance  of  its  fruit. 

Negundo  (ne-gun'do),  n.  A  genus  of  North 
American  trees,  containing  only  one  species, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Sapindaceie,  and 
separated  from  Acer  because  of  its  pinnated 
leaves  and  dioecious  apetalous  flowers.  N. 
aceroides,  also  known  as  Acer  Negundo,  is  a 
small  but  handsome  tree,  with  light  green 
twigs  and  drooping  clusters  of  small  green- 
ish flowers. 

NegUS  (ne'gus),  n.  A  liquor  made  of  wine, 
water,  sugar,  nutmeg  and  lemon-juice,  or 
only  of  wine,  water,  and  sugar. 

The  mixture  now  called  negus  was  invented  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  by  Colonel  Negiis.  Ma/one. 

Nehushtan  (ne-hush'tan).  n.  [Heb.]  Lit. 
brass:  the  name  by  which  Hezekiah,  in  order 
to  indicate  that  it  was  mere  matter  and  had 
no  virtue  in  itself,  designated  the  brazen 
serpent  set  up  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses, 
and  which  had  ultimately  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  as  an  object  of  worship. 

He  (Hezekiah)  .  .  .  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen 
serpent  that  Mnses  had  made;  for  unto  those  days  the 
children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it;  and  he 
called  it  Nehushtan.  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 

Neift  (nef),  n.    The  fist.    See  NEAP. 

Neif,t  Neifet  (nef ),  n.  [O.Fr.  neif,na'if, 
from  L.  nativt(-8,  native.]  A  woman  born  in 
villeinage.  Blackstone. 

Neifty  t  (nef  ti),  n.  [See  NEIF.]  The  servi- 
tude, bondage,  or  villeinage  of  women. 

There  was  an  ancient  writ  called  writ  of  ntifty, 
whereby  the  lord  claimed  such  a  woman  as  his  neif, 
now  out  of  use.  Jacob. 

Neigh  (na),  t).tL  [A.  Sax.  hncegan,  Icel. 
gnegma,  Sw.  anfigga;  probably  an  imitative 
word;  comp.  L.  hinnio.]  1.  To  utter  the  cry 
of  ahorse;  to  whinny. — 2.  t  To  scoff;  to  sneer. 
'Neighed  at  his  nakedness.'  Beau.  & Fl. 

Neigh  (na),  n.  The  cry  of  a  horse ;  a  whin- 
nying. 

Neighbour  (na'ber),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ne<ih-bvr, 
ii£h-bfir,  nth-gebiir,  lit.  a  near-dweller,  from 
iiedh,  near,  and  bur,  gebur,  a  dweller,  a 
neighbour,  a  farmer,  a  boor,  from  buan,  to 
dwell,  to  till  or  cultivate,  Icel.  bua,  Goth. 
buan,  O.G.  buan,  buwant  to  dwell ;  same 
root  as  to  be.]  1.  One  who  lives  near  an- 
other; one  who  lives  in  a  neighbourhood. 
'I  am  your  neighbour  and  was  suitor  flrst.' 
Shak,  —2.  One  who  is  standing  or  sitting  near 
another;  one  in  close  proximity. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'cl  on  another's  head, 
His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear, 
ShaJt, 

3.  One  who  lives  on  friendly  terms  with  an- 
other; often  used  as  a  familiar  term  of  ad- 
dress.—4.  t  An  intimate;  a  confidant. 
The  deep  revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  Mo  my  counsels. 
Shak. 

6.  One  who  is  near  in  nature,  and  therefore 
ready  to  perform,  or  entitled  to,  good  offices; 
a  fellow  being ;  one  of  the  human  race. 
'Every  man  my  neighbour.'  Bp.  Sprat. 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves? 

Luke  x.  36. 

Neighbour  (na'ber),  a.     Near  to  another; 
being  in  the  vicinity;  adjoiniug;  next. 
I  long'd  the  neighbour  town  to  see.      Sf>enser. 

Neighbour  (na'ber),  v.t.  To  adjoin;  to  bor- 
der on  or  be  near  to. 

These  grow  on  the  leasurely  ascending  hills  that 
neighbour  the  shore.  Sandys, 

•J.t  To  make  near  to  or  make  familiar.  '  And 
sith  so  neiglibour'd  to  his  youth  and  haviour. ' 
Shak. 

Neighbour  (na'ber),  v.i.  To  inhabit  the 
vicinity;  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  *  Di- 
vers princes  who  do  neighbour  near.'  Sir 
J.  Davies. 

Neighbourhood  (na'ber-hud),  n.  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  a  neighbour; 
the  state  of  dwelling  or  being  situated  near; 
as,  neighbourhood  often  gives  rise  to  friend- 
ship. 'Several  states  in  a  neighbourhood.' 
Sunft.—2.  A  place  or  district  the  inhabitants 
of  which  may  be  called  neighbours;  vicinity; 
the  adjoining  district  or  locality;  as,  he 
lives  hi  my  neighbourhood.  Used  figuratively 
in  the  following  extract. 

I  could  not  bear 

To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death. 
Addison. 

3.  The  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other;  neighbours;  as, the  fire  alarmed 


all  the  neighbourhood.  'Far  from  all  neigh- 
bourhood. '  Spenser. 

The  whole  neighbourhood 
Sees  his  foul  inside  through  his  wln'ted  skin.  Milton. 

4.  A  district  or  locality  in  general 

There  is  not  a  low  neighbourhood  in  any  part  of 
the  city  which  contains  not  two  or  three  (coalshed- 
ineii)  in  every  street.  Mayhem. 

5.  t  Neighbourly  or  friendly  terms;  amicable- 
ness;  neighbourly  or  friendly  offices. 

Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms.  Shak. 

Neighbouring  (na'ber-ing),  a.  Living  or 
being  near;  as,  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants; neighbouring  countries  or  nations. 

Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran.      Goldsmith. 

Neighbourliness  (na'ber-li-nes),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  neighbourly. 

Neighbourliness  is  forgotten,  and  the  action  of  the 
Samaritan  has  become  one  of  those  obsolete  myths 
only  useful  to  round  a  period,  and  fill  the  ears  of 
persons  who  like  to  feel  sensations  of  piety. 

Contemp.  Rev. 

Neighbourly  (na'bSr-li),  a.    1.  Becoming  a 
neighbour;  kind;  civil. 
Judge  if  this  be  neighbourly  dealing.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  Cultivating  familiar  intercourse;  inter- 
changing frequent  visits;  social;  as,  the 
people  of  the  place  are  very  neighbourly. — 
SYN.  Kind,  civil,  obliging,  friendly,  social. 
Neighbourly  (na'ber-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  neighbour;  with  social  civility. 

Being  neighbourly  admitted  ...  by  the  courtesy 
of  England,  to  hold  possessions  in  our  province,  a 
country  better  than  their  own.  Milton, 

Neighbourship  t  (mVber-ship),  n.  State  of 
being  neighbours. 

Neighbour- Stained  t  (na'ber-stand),  a. 
Stained  with  the  blood  of  neighbours.  Shak. 

Neighe,t«.    Nigh;  near.     Chaucer. 

Neighe,tadu.  Near  in  place  or  time;  almost. 
Chaucer. 

Neighe.t  v.t.  or  t  To  approach;  to  come 
near  to;  to  advance  or  draw  near.  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose. 

Neighing  (na'ing),  n.  The  cry  of  a  horse; 
a  whinnying. 

Neir,  Neer  (ner),  n.  [D.  nier,  Icel.  n$ra, 
Dan.  nyre,  G.  niere,  a  kidney.]  A  kidney. 
Sir  D.  Lyndsay.  [Scotch.] 

Neist  (nest),  adv.  Next.  'And  neist  my 
heart  I'll  wear  her.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Neist  (nest),  a.    Nighest;  next.     [Scotch.] 

Neith  (na'ith),  n.  An  ancient  Egyptian  god- 
dess worshipped  especially  at  Sai's,  and  hav- 
ing some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek 
Athene. 

Neither  (ne'THer  or  ni'THer),  pron.  and  pro- 
nominal adjective.  [The  negative  of  either; 
comp.  ever,  never;  aught,  naught;  or,  nor; 
earlier  forms  are  nather,  naither,  nouther, 
neither,  A.  Sax.  nAuther,  ndhwcether.]  Not 
one  of  two ;  not  either ;  not  the  one  or  the 
other:  used  either  alone  or  with  a  noun  fol- 
lowing; as,  he  gave  assistance  to  neither;  he 
assisted  neither  side. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  rake? 

Both,  one,  or  neither  t    Neither  can  be  enjoyed 
If  both  remain  alive.  Shak. 

He  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Shak. 

Neither  (ne'THer  or  ni'THer),  con;.  Not 
either:  generally  prefixed  to  the  flrst  of  two 
or  more  co-ordinate  negative  propositions 
or  clauses,  the  others  being  introduced  by 
nor. 

Had'st  thou  been  firm  and  fixed  in  thy  dissent, 
Neither  had  I  transgressed,  nor  thou  with  me. 
Milton. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  instead  of  nor  iu  the 
second  of  two  clauses,  the  former  contain- 
ing not. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 
Gen.  iii,  3. 

Sometimes  it  is  affixed  to  the  last  of  two  or 
more  negative  clauses  or  propositions. 

I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown ;  yet  'twas 
not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets. 

Shak. 

I  never  was  thought  to  want  manners,  nor  mo- 
desty neither.  Fielding 

What  oftenest  offends  me  at  the  houses  of  mar- 
ried persons  where  I  visit,  is  an  error  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent description;  it  is  that  they  are  too  loving. 
Not  too  loving  neither:  that  does  not  explain  my 
meaning.  Lamb. 

Either   is    now  generally  substituted   for 
neiUier  in  the  last  use. 
Neive(nev),n.  [See  NEAP.]  The  fist.  [Scotch.] 
Neiveful,  Nievefu'  (neVful,  nev'fu),  n,    A 
handful.     [Scotch.] 

Neivie-nick-nack  (neVi-nik-nak),  n.  A  sort 
of  game  among  children,  which  consists  in 
whirling  the  two  closed  fists  round  each 
other,  the  one  containing  something  and 


the  other  empty,  while  the  performer  re- 
peats the  rhyme — 

Neivie,  neivie,  nick-nack. 

Which  hand  will  you  tak'? 

Tak'  the  right,  tak'  the  wrang, 

I'll  beguile  you  if  I  can.  [Scotch.] 

Neld  t  (neld),  n.     A  needle 

For  true  fit  weapons  were 
Thy  neld  and  spindle,  not  a  sword  and  spear. 

Fairfax. 

Nelumbium  (ne-lum'bi-um),  n.  [From  Ne- 
lumbo,  the  Cingalese  name  of  the  best  known 
species.]  A  group  of  Nymphaeacefe  inhabit- 
ing the  fresh  waters  of  the  temperate  parts 


Ripe  receptacle  of 
JV.  speciosvm. 


Nehtmbiitm  sfeciosttm  (Lotus). 

of  the  world,  and  producing  large  polypet- 
alous  flowers  with  numerous  stamens.  They 
are  readily  known  by  their  carpels  bein^ 
distinct,  one-sided,  and  buried  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  a  large  truncated  fleshy  receptacle, 
which  eventually  forms  a  broad  hard  bed 
filled  with  holes,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
a  single  ripe  nut  or  seed.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies is  the  Nelumbium  speciosum,  the  Hindu 
and  Chinese  lotus,  a  magnificent  water- 
plant  of  the  rivers  and  ditches  of  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  also  found  in  the 
Nile.  Its  nuts  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the 
sacred  bean  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  numerous 
cnnals  of  China  are  filled 
with  it,  its  tubers  being 
there  used  as  a  culinary 
vegetable.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  plant,  with 
peltate  leaves  and 
handsome  rose-coloured 
flowers  on  tall  stalks, 
and  is  frequently  culti- 
vated in  hothouses. 
NelumbO  (ne-lum'bo),  n. 
The  Hindu  and  Chinese  lotus  (Nelumbium 
ttpeciosvm).  See  NELUMBIUM. 
Nemacanthus  (nem-a-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr. 
nema,  a  thread,  and  akantha,  a  spine,  a 
prickle.]  A  fossil  genus  of  fin-spines  occur- 
ring in  the  oolite:  so  called  from  being  cov- 
ered with  minute  prickles. 
Nemsean  (ne-me'an),  a.  See  NEMEAN,  which 
is  the  better  spelling. 

Nemaline  (nem'a-lm),  a.  [Gr.  nema,  a 
thread.]  In  mineral,  having  the  form  of 
threads;  fibrous. 

Nemalite  (nem'a-lit),  n.  [Gr.  nema,  a  thread 
or  fibre,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  The  fibrous 
variety  of  brucite,  or  native  hydrate  of 
magnesia;  it  occurs  in  slender  fibres,  which 
are  elastic,  sometimes  curved,  and  easily 
separated;  the  colour  is  white  with  a  shade 
of  yellow,  the  lustre  highly  silky. 
Nematelmia  (nem-a-termi-a),?i.  [Gr.  nema, 
nematos,  a  thread,  and  helmins,  a  worm.] 
The  division  of  Scolecida  comprising  the 
round-worms,  thread-worms,  <tc. 
Nemathecium  (nem-a-the'si-um),  n.  [Gr. 
nema,  a  thread,  and  theke,  a  sac.]  In  bot.  a 
case  containing  threads  in  some  species  of 
Sphajrococcus. 

Nematocyst  (nem'a-to-sist),  n.  [Gr.  nema, 
nematos,  a  thread,  and  kystis,  a  bag.)  In 
physiol.  a  thread-cell  of  the  Coslenterata.  In 
its  most  perfect  form  it  is  an  elastic  thick- 
walled  sac  coiled  up,  in  the  interior  of  which 
is  a  long  filament,  often  serrated  or  provided 
with  spines.  The  filament  is  hollow,  and  is 
continuous  at  its  thicker  or  basal  end  with 
the  wall  of  the  sac,  while  its  other,  pointed, 
end  is  free.  Very  slight  pressure  causes 
the  thread  to  be  swiftly  protruded,  and  the 
nematocyst  now  appears  as  an  empty  sac, 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  <jo;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      FfH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  u>ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 
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to  one  end  of  which  a  long  filament,  often 
provided  with  two  or  three  spines  near  Its 
luue,  1s  attached.  It  Is  to  their  nematocyits 
that  the  power  of  stinging  possessed  by 
many  of  the  Ctvlenterata,  and  notably  the 
genus  Physalla,  Is  due. 
Nematoda,  NematoideaOiem  a Wda.nem- 
a-toi'de-a).  n.  pi.  [(Jr.  ttema,  nitnatos,  a 
thread,  and  eiaot,  resemblance.  J  An  onler 
of  entozoa,  comprising  such  u  have  a  long 
cylindrical,  and  often  filiform,  naked,  luar- 
tlculated  body:  and  a  straight  alimentary 
canal  ex  tending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus; 
round-worms.  Although  most  of  the  order 
are  parasitic  In  the  alimentary  canal,  pul- 
monary tubes,  or  areolar  tissue  of  man  and 
other  vertebrates,  a  large  section  are  per- 
manently free.  The  most  familiar  examples 
of  the  parasitic  Nematoldea  are  the  Ascaru 
lumbncaida,  the  Oiyurls,  and  the  Trichina. 
The  last  gives  rise  to  a  painful  and  gener- 
ally fatal  disease  known  as  trichiniasis;  the 
non  •  parasitic  species,  of  which  200  are 
known,  mostly  inhabit  fresh  water  or  the 
sea-shore. 

Nematode  (nem'a-todX  a.  Of.  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  annuloids  of  the  order  >em- 
atoda:  as,  a  neinatwte  worm. 
Nematoid,  Nematoldean(nem'a-told,nem- 
a-tol'de-an),  n.  An  annulold  of  the  onler 
Nematoda. 

Nematoid  (nem'a-toid),  a.  [Or.  nfma,  a 
thread,  and  fulot,  form  j  Thread-like;  nem- 
atode. 

Nematoneura  (nem-a-to-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
nema,  nimatot,  a  thread,  and  neuron,  a 
nerve  ]  In  zool.  a  division  of  the  Radiata 
Including  such  animals  of  that  class  as  have 
the  nervous  filaments  distinctly  market! 
Nematophore  (nem'a-to-for),  »  [Gr.  nema, 
nimatos,  a  thread,  and  phern.  to  carry.  ]  A 
CKcal  process  found  on  the  ccenosarc  of  cer- 
tain of  the  Sertularida,  containing  numer- 
ous thread-cells  at  their  extremities. 
Nemausa  (ne-ma'sa),  n.  A  small  planet  or 
asteroid,  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Laurent  22d  January 
UML 

Nemean  (ne'mS-an  or  ne-me'an).  o.  Of  or 
belonging  to  Xemea  In  Argolis,  Greece. 

My  fate  cries  out 

And  mikes  each  pelly  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  JVtmtan  lion's  nerve.        .SAi*. 

The  Xemean  lion  was  a  lion  that  committed 
great  ravages  In  Greece  till  slain  by  Her- 
cules. — Xeme an games,\n  Greek  onto)  games 
or  festivals,  the  same  in  character  as  those 
of  olympla,  celebrated  at  Nemea  every 
second  year. 

Nemertean  (nS-mer'te-an).  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Nemertes. 

Nemertld  (ni-mer'tld),  n.  An  annuloid  of 
the  division  Nemertida.  onler  Turbellaria. 

Nemertlda(ne.mer'ti-da).n.  pi.  The  ribbon- 
worms,  a  division  of  the  order  Turbellaria, 
<«  the  sub-kingdom  Annul»lda.distinguishe<i 
by  their  elongated  vermiform  shape,  by  the 
presence  of  a  distinct  anus  and  of  a  distinct 
perivisceral  cavity,  by  the  alwcnce  of  an 
external  aperture  to  the  water- vascular 
system  of  the  adult,  and  by  the  sexes,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  being  distinct.  The  em- 
bryo of  the  typical  genus  .Nemertes  has  a 
ciliated,  non-contractile,  oval  body,  from 
the  skin  of  which  there  issues  an  actively 
contractile  worm.  Some  of  the  species  of 
Xemcrtes  attain  a  length.  In  their  extended 
state,  of  SO  or  40  feet,  which  they  can  sud- 
denly contract  to  3  or  4  feet 

Nemertlne  (ne-mef  tin),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  the  genus  .Ncmertes-  na- 
mertfjsjsx 

Hetween  the  uniform  little-varied  motions  of  a  or- 
!H7i".r  7^"'  f"f  'he  multiform  variously  coin. 
MM  motions  of  the  crab  or  the  spider,  the  differ- 
ence l>  paralleled  b,  the  difference  i,  nervous  ",„". 
'""  H.  Sftnar 

Nemesli  (nem'e.slsX  n-  [Or.  from  »««,;. 
to  distribute. )  A  female  Greek  divinity  who 

gg?  $  t  h  "Jt?11  re«»rded  «  »  Personi- 
ECS**!  rfKhKrOns  anger  of  the  gods. 


name  of  a  tribe  of  hymenopterous  insects. 
Including  those  which  have  a  long  filiform 
tongue,  as  the  bee  tribe. 

Nemophlla  (ne-niofi-la),  n.  [Or.  nemos,  a 
grove,  and  phileo,  to  love.]  A  genus  of  her- 
baceous annual  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Hydrophyllacew.  with  diffuse  brittle 
stems,  ptnnatifld  leaves,  and  conspicuous 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  North  America, 
but  several  species  are  now  in  common  cul- 
tivation in  our  gardens.  X.  insiffnis  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful,  and  is  much  prized  as 
a  border  plant  for  its  large  showy  flowers 
of  a  clear  brilliant  blue  with  a  white  centre. 
.V  atomaria  has  white  flowers  singularly 
dotted  with  blue  or  chocolate.  X.macnlata 
has  large  white  flowers  with  a  violet-purple 
blotch  on  each  petal. 
Nemoral  (nem'or-al),  a.  [L.  nemorali*.  from 

neinwi,  a  wood.  ]    Pertaining  to  a  wood  or 

grove.    (Rare.  ] 
Nemorose  (nem'or-6s),  a.     [L.  nemus,  nem- 

oris,  a  grove.]    In  bot.  growing  In  groves  or 

among  wood. 
Nemorous  (nem'or-ns),  a.    (L.  nnnorotiu, 

woody.  ]    Woody ;  pertaining  to  a  wood. 

Paradise  itself  was  but  a  kind  of  ntmorous  temple, 
or  sacred  grove.  Evelyn. 

Nempne  t  (nemp'neX  t>. 1.  [A  Sax.  nemnan, 
to  name  or  call.)  To  name;  to  call. 

Nerns  (nemz),  n.  The  Arabic  name  of  the 
ichneumon. 

Nenia,  Naenla  (ne'nl-a),  n.  A  funeral  song; 
an  elegy. 

Nenuphar  (nen'u-far).  n.  [From  Per.  noij- 
fer,  nilou/er,  nenuphar. )  The  great  white 
water-lily  of  Europe,  or  Xymphaa  alba 

Neocomlan  (ne-6-k6'mi-an),  n.  [From  Gr 
neos,  new,  and  komf.  a  village,  alluding  to 
Xevfchdtil  in  Switzerland.  See  extract.  ]  In 
t/eol.  a  term  applied  to  the  lowest  of  the 
cretaceous  deposits,  being  the  lower  green- 
sjind  and  wealden. 

The  lower  greensand.  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
embraces  a  scries  nearly  as  important  as  the  whole 
upper  cretaceous  group,  from  the  gault  to  the  Maes- 
tncht  beds  inclusive;  while  the  upper  greensand  is 
but  a  subordinate  member  of  this  same  group.  Many 
eminent  geologists  have,  therefore,  proposed  the 
term  •  ttsfamtt*'  as  a  substitute  for  lower  gr< 


Neologlanlsm  (nc.&-16'ji-an-inn),  n.  Neo- 
logism. 

Neologlc,  Neological  (ne-o-loj'ik,  ne-6-loj'. 
Ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  neology;  employ- 
ing new  words. 

I  seriously  advise  him  to  publish  ....  genteel 
titfltyte.il dictionary,  containing  those  polite,  though 
perhaps  not  strictly  grammatical,  words  an. I  phrases 
commonly  used,  and  sometimes  understood,  by  the 
k,aumo, 


sand,  because  near  Neufchatel  .  .  .  these  lower 
greensand  strata  are  well  developed,  entering  largely 
Into  the  structure  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

Sir  C.  I.ytll. 

Neocracy  (ne-ok'ra-si),  i>.  [Gr.  neos,  new, 
ami  Itratos,  power.)  Government  by  new 
or  inexperienced  officials ;  upstart  rule  or 
supremacy. 

Neodamode  (ne-6'da-m6d),  n.  [Gr.  neoda- 
mudfs  —  neos,  new.  and  demudts,  popular, 
from  dtmat,  people  1  In  one.  Greece,  a  per- 
son newly  admitted  to  citizenship  Hit- 
ford. 

Neogamlst  (ne-og'nm-ist),  n.  [Gr.  neos,  new, 
and  yam*",  to  marry.]  A  person  recently 
married. 

Neogene  (ne'6-Jen).  a.    [Gr.  neos,  new,  and 
gen,  root  of  giguomai,  to  be  born.)  In  geul 
a  name  given  by  some  continental  geologists 
to  the  pliocene  ami  miocene  tertiaries  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  eocene  strata 
Neography  (ne-og'ra-il).  n.    [Or.  neos,  new 
ygrapM,  to  write.]    A  new  system  of 
writing.     Gent.  Mag. 

Neo-Latln  (ne'o-la-tin),  o.    [Gr.  neos.  new 
and  t   iafm.J    1.  .New  Latin,  a  term  up- 
o  Romance  languages,  as  having 
grown  immediately  out  of  the  Latin.    See 

M.  Kaynouard  dccl.iresth.lt  he  expounds  the  nu- 
merous affinities  l>etwecn  the  six  neo-IMin  Uurn*sr« 
«••£•.  the  language  of  the  Troubadour"* ,7,he 
6,f>endT;  3'sl»"'»hi  4,  Portuguese :  5.  Italian; 

times""  "  written  b?  «»thors  of  modern 
Neollte  (ne'6-lit),  n.  [Or.  neos,  new,  and 
ItUio*,  a  stone,  so  named  because  believed 
to  have  been  recently  formed  by  the  agency 
•I  infiltrating  waters  passing  over  rocks  con- 
taining magnesia.)  A  laminar  massive  min- 
eral, a  bisillcate  of  alumina  and  magnesia 
M  a  dark  green  colour,  due  to  the  presence 
of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  mineral  Is  mas- 

Uon  ^f  jetribu-UvV-iSstice:       %££.  ^'"^  ""  flbres  ™"«  '»  -"1.1, 
Neolithic  (ne-6  lith'IkX  a.    [See  NEOLITK  ] 
n  arditrol  a  term  applied  to  the  more  re- 
at  of   the  two  periods  into  which  the 
stone  .age  ha,  been  subdivided,  as  opposed 
.     .Neolithic  implements  are 
and  polished,  and  are  found 
with  the  remains  of  extinct 

n),  n. 


to  potoo/KAw. 


anima 


«.  far.  fat,  fall;       »*.  n»t.  Mr;       pin..  p|n:     n6t«. 


LordCke* 

Neologlcally  (ne-a-loj'ik-al-li),  ado.'  In  » 

neological  manner. 
Neologism  (ne-ol-o-JIzm),  n.    1.  A  new  word 

or  phrase,  or  new  use  of  a  word. 

Words  introduced  by  bold  and  careless  writers 
iro  by  the  name  of  neologisms  until  usage  has  added 
them  at  last  to  the  received  national  vocabulary. 

2.  The  use  of  new  words  or  of  old  words  in 
a  new  sense. 

I  learnt  my  complement  of  classic  French. 
(Kept  pure  of  Balzac  and  ntoioriim). 

E.  B.  BrOTaninr. 

3.  New  doctrines. 

Neologlst  (ne-ol'o-jist),  n.  1.  One  who  intro- 
duces new  words  or  phrases  into  a  lan- 
guage.—2.  An  innovator  in  any  doctrine  or 
system  of  belief,  especially  in  theology 

Neologlstlc,  Neologlstlcal  (ne-ol'o-jist"Ik 
ne-ol'o-jist"ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  neology' 
neological. 

Neologizatlon  (ne-ol'o-Jlz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  neologizing.  Worcester.  [Rare  J 

Neologize  (ne-ol'o-jlz),  «.;.  i.  To  introduce 
or  use  new  terms.  -  2.  To  introduce  or  adopt 
rationalistic  views  In  theology;  to  introduce 
or  adopt  uew  theological  doctrines. 

Dr.  Candlish  lived  to  netlcfijse  on  his  own  account. 

Neology  (ne-ol'o-Ji),  n.  [Gr.  neos,  ne'w,"and 
logos,  a  word  ]  1.  The  introduction  of  a 
new  word  or  of  new  words  into  a  language. 

tfrelofy,  or  the  novelty  of  words  and  phrases,  is 
an  innovation,  which,  with  the  opulence  of  our 
present  language,  the  English  philologer  is  most 
jealous  to  allow.  /.  TflSniH, 

•2  Rationalistic  views  in  theology. 
Neomenla  (ne-6-me'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  neomeniu 
-  neos,  new,  and  men,  the  moon.  ]  1  Time 
of  new  moon;  the  beginning  of  the  month 
2  A  heathen  festival  of  the  new  moon. 
Neomorpha  die  o-morta),  n.  [Gr  neo* 
new,  and  morpht,  form.]  A  genus  of  long- 
beaked,  black -plumaged  birds  found  in 
>ew  Zealand,  and  comprising  a  single  spe- 
cies, ^V.  Gouldii,  in  which  Is  observed  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  that  the  male  has  a 
straight,  the  female  a  curved  beak.  Both 
have  large  orange-coloured  wattles. 
Neonlsm  (ne'on-izm),  n.  [Gr.  neos.  new.]  A 
new  word,  phrase,  or  idiom.  Worcester. 
[Rare.) 

Neonomlan(ne-6-no'mi-an),  n.    [Gr  neat 
new,  and  nomot,  law.  ]    One  who  holds  that 
the  gospel  is  a  new  law.     Worceste r. 
Neonomlan  (ne-d-no'mi-anX  «•    Relating  to 
the  Neonomians. 

Neonomlanlsm  (ne-d-nfi'mi-an-lzm),  n.  The 
doctrine  that  the  gospel  is  a  new  law  of  a 
gracious  and  remedial  nature,  the  condition 
whereof  is  imperfect  though  sincere  and 
persevering  obedience. 
Neophllosopher  (ne'6-fl-los"6-fer),  n.    A 
new  philosopher,  or  a  philosopher  having 
new  principles  or  views.    Quart.  Rev. 
Neophron  (ne'6-fron),  n.     A  genus  of  bird* 
of  the  vulture  family,  one  species  of  whieli 
(JV.  percnoptenis)  inhabits  southern  Europe 
Egypt,  and  Asia.     It  is  known  under  tin- 
various  designations  of  Alpine  or  Egyptian 
vulture,  Pharaoh's  chicken,  and  white  crow 
receiving  the  last  name  from  the  whiteness 
of  Its  plumage.     It  has  been  shot%  this 
country. 

Neophyte  (ne'6-fit),  n.  [Gr.  neos,  new,  and 
phyton,  a  plant.  1.  A  new  convert  or  pro- 
selyte; a  name  given  by  the  early  Christians 
to  such  heathens  as  hail  recently  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  were  considered  as 
regenerated  by  baptism.— 2.  A  novice;  one 
newly  admitted  to  the  order  of  priest— 3.  A 
'  tyro;  a  beginner  in  learning. 
Neophyte  (ne'o-fit),  a.  Newly  entered  on 
some  state.  '  Your  neophyte  player.'  B. 
Jonson. 

Neoplastlc  (ne-o-plas'tik),  a.    [Gr.  neos. 

new,  recent,  and  piasso,  to  form.)    Ncvth 

formed;  specifically  applied  to  the  matter 

which  fills  up  a  wound. 

Neoplatonlc  (ne'o-pla-ton"ik),  o.    Relating 

to  the  Neoplatonists  or  their  doctrines 

Neoplatonlclan  (ne'6-pla'to-ni"shan),  n. 

Same  as  Xenplatonist. 

Neoplatonlsm  ( ne  6-pla'ton-lzm ),  n.    The 
doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Neoplaton 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       li,  8c.  abune;       J,  Sc.  ley. 
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Neoplatonist  (ne-6-pla'tou-ist),  ti.  A  mys- 
tical philosopher  of  the  school  of  Ammo- 
nias Saccas  and  riotinus,  who  mixed  some 
of  the  tenets  of  ancient  Platonists  with 
other  principles,  drawn  from  various  sources, 
particularly  from  the  theosophy  of  the 
East.  The  Neoplatonists  flourished  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Neorama  (ne-6-rii'ma),  n.  [Gr.  neos,  a  tem- 
ple, and  horama,  view.]  A  panorama  repre- 
senting the  interior  of  a  large  building  in 
which  the  spectator  appears  to  be  placed. 

Neoteric,  Neoterical  (ne-o-ter'ik,  ne-6-ter'- 
ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  ncoterikos,  young,  from  neos, 
new.]  New;  recent  in  origin;  modern. 

They  were  the  inventions  of  men  which  lived  in 
diverse  ages,  and  had  also  diverse  ends,  some  being 
ancient,  some  neoterical.  Bacon. 

Neoteric  (ne-o-ter'ik),  n.  One  of  modern 
times.  jV.  Grew. 

Neoterism  (ne-ot'er-izm),  n.  1.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  new  word  or  phrase  into  a 
language.  —  2.  A  word  or  phrase  so  intro- 
duced; neologism.  Fitzedward  Hall. 

Neoterize  ( ne-ot'er-Iz ),  v.i.  To  coin  new- 
words  or  phrases;  to  neologize. 

Our  scientists,  since  they  will  neoterizr,  would  fnul 
their  account  in  entertaining  a  few  consulting  philol- 
ogists. Fitxed-ward  Hall, 

NeotragUS  (ne-ot'ra-gus),  n.  [Gr.  neos,  new, 
young,  and  tragos,  a  goat.]  The  name  given 
by  some  zoologists  to  the  genus  of  ante- 
lopes, of  which  the  Abyssinian  madoqua  is 
the  best  known  species. 

Neotropical  (ne-o-trop'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  neos, 
new,  and  E.  tropical.]  A  term  applied  to 
one  of  the  six  regions  into  which  zoolo- 
gists divide  the  surface  of  the  earth,  based 
on  their  characteristic  fauna  or  collection 
of  animal  life.  The  Neotropical  region  in- 
cludes Central  America  south  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec,  and  South  America. 

Neottia  (ne-ot'i-a),  7i.  [Gr.  neottia,  neossia, 
A  nest  of  young  birds,  from  neos,  young,  in 
allusion  to  the  interwoven  fibres  of  the 
roots.  ]  A  small  genus  of  Orchidacese,  nearly 
allied  to  Listera,  but  readily  distinguished 
by  its  habit,  all  the  species  being  leafless 
brown  -  stemmed  plants,  with  sheathing 
scales  in  place  of  leaves.  One  species,  the 
bird's-nest  orchis  (N.  nidits-avis),  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain. 

Neozoic  (ne-6-zo'ik),  a.  [Gr.  neos.  new,  re- 
cent, and  ZOK,  life.]  In  <jeol.  a  name  under 
which  Prof.  E.  Forbes  proposed  to  include 
all  the  strata  from  the  beginning  of  the 
trias  up  to  the  most  recent  deposits ;  the 
inesozoic  and  cainozoic  of  other  palaeontolo- 
gists. Forbes  suggested  this  classification 
on  the  ground  that  while  there  is  a  widely 
marked  distinction  between  palaeozoic  and 
mesozoic  fossils,  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  mesozoic  and  cainozoic. 

Nep  (nep),  n.  [A  contr.  of  the  generic  name.  ] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Nepeta;  catmint.  See 
NEPETA. 

Nepa  (ne'pa),  ?i.  [L.f  a  scorpion.  An  Afri- 
can word.]  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects 
of  the  family  Hydrocorisfc,  the  species  of 
which  are  popularly  known  as  water-scor- 
pions. 

Nepaulese  (nep-a-leV),  «.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Nepaul  in  Northern  Hindustan. 

Nepaulese  (nep-a-lez'),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  An 
inhabitant  or  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaul. 

Nepaul-paper(ne-pal'pa-per),  n.  A  strong 
unsized  paper,  made  in  Nepaul  from  the 
pulverized  bark  of  the  Daphne  papyracea. 

Nepe  (nep),  n.  A  square  piece  of  blanket 
wrapped  by  the  American  Indians  about 
the  foot  and  ankle  before  putting  on  the 
moccasin. 

Nepenthaceae  (ne-pen-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
small  nat.  order  of  climbing  plants  inhabiting 
the  damper  and  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  Madagascar,  and 
having,  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  large  hol- 
low pitchers,  furnished  with  a  lid,  and  con- 
taining limpid  and  slightly  acid  fluid,  se- 
creted from  a  peculiar  glandular  apparatus 
with  which  they  are  lined.  This  liquid  has 
been  shown  to  have  digestive  properties.and 
to  act  on  animal  matters,  such  as  duad  in- 
sects, which  are  thus  assimilated,  and  afford 
a  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious,  apetalous,  arranged  in 
cylindrical  racemes,  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  capsular  fruit,  filled  with  fine  fusiform 
seeds,  which  look  like  very  fine  saw-dust. 
The  order  contains  only  the  genus  Nepen- 
thes. The  species  are  known  by  the  name  of 
pitcher-plant  and  monkey-cup.  The  pitchers 


are  now  generally  regarded  by  botanists  as 
modifications  of  the  midrib  prolonged,  and 
of  a  gland  situated  at  its  extremity. 


tillatoria  (Pitcher-plant). 


Nepenthe,  Nepenthes  (ne-pen'the,  ne-pen'- 
thez),7i,  [Gr.  nepenthes—ne.not,  andpenthos, 
grief.]  A  kind  of  magic  potion,  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers,  which  was  supposed 
to  make  persons  forget  their  sorrows  and 
misfortunes.  It  is  now  used  poetically  for 
any  draught  or  drug  capable  of  removing 
pain  or  care. 

Oh,  let  me  kiss  those  pair  of  red  twinn'd  cherries 
That  do  distil  nepenthe.  Nabbes. 

Not  that  nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this.      Milton. 
Quaff,  oh  quaff,  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this 
lost  Lenore.  Pot. 

Nepenthes  (ne-pen'thez),  n.  Pitcher-plant, 
a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Nepenthaceee. 
See  NEPENTHACE.E  and  PITCHER-PLANT. 

Nepeta  (nep'e-ta),  n.  [From  Nepeta  or  Ne- 
pete,  a  town  in  ancient  Etruria,  now  Nepi, 
in  the  province  of  Rome,  where  the  plants 
were  first  found.  ]  A  large  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  order  Labiatic,  containing  about  120 
species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are 
tall  or  decumbent  herbs,  with  spikes  or 
corymbs  of  numerous  small  white  or  blue 
flowers,  and  toothed  or  cut  leaves.  N.  Ca~ 
taria  (catmint)  is  a  British  species,  so 
named  because  cats  are  excessively  fond  of 
the  smell  of  it.  It  is  a  soft  and  downy 
plant,  with  numerous  whitish  flowers,  and 
grows  in  hedges  and  waste  places.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  uterine  disorders, 
dyspepsia,  and  flatulency.  It  is  common 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  completely  na- 
turalized in  North  America. 

Neph  (nef),  n.  In  Egypt,  myth,  an  ancient 
divinity  worshipped  in  Ethiopia  and  the 
Thebais,  represented  as  having  a  ram's 
head  with  curved  horns.  Written  also  Rmtf. 

Nephelin,  Nepheline  (nef'e-lin),  n.  [Gr. 
nephele,  a  cloud.]  A  mineral  found  mixed 
with  other  substances,  primitive  or  volcanic, 
in  small  masses  or  veins,  and  in  hexahedral 
crystals.  It  is  a  combination  of  unisilicate 
and  bisilicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  and 
occurs  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  and  in 
the  lava  of  Capo  di  Bova,  near  Rome.  It  is 
white  or  yellow. 

Nephelium  (ne-feli-um),  n.  [L.,  burdock, 
from  Gr.  nephelion,  a  cloud-like  spot,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  spots  on  the  leaves  of  the  bur- 
dock. The  fruit  of  the  plants  of  this  genus 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  the 
burdock.  ]  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Sapindaceie.  The  species  chiefly 
inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  fruit 
known  by  the  name  of  leechee  or  litchi  is 
the  produce  of  one  species.  See  LEECHEE. 

Nepheloid  (nef'el-oid),  a.  [Gr.  nephele,  a 
cloud,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  In  med.  a  term 
applied  to  cloudy  urine.  Dunglison. 

Nephew  (ne'vu),  n.  [From  Fr.  neveii,  a 
nephew,  from  L.  nepos,  nepotis,  a  son-in- 
law,  a  nephew;  but  the  word  occurs  inde- 
pendently in  the  Teutonic:  A.  Sax.  nefa, 
Icel.  nefi,  G.  ne/e,  a  nephew.]  1.  The  son 
of  a  brother  or  sister.  —  2.f  A  grandson. 
'  Their  nephews,  to  wit,  the  children  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.'  Holland.—  3.\  A  lineal 
descendant. 

All  their  nephews  late 

Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained. 
Spenser. 

Nephralgia,  Nephralgy  (ne-fral'ji-a,  ne- 
fral'ji),  ».  [Gr.  nephros,  a  kidney,  and  algos, 
pain.]  Pain  in  the  kidneys. 


Nephrite  (nef'rit),  n.  [Gr.  nephrites,  from 
nephroi,  the  kidneys.]  A  mineral,  an  alu- 
minous variety  of  amphibole  among  the  bi- 
silieates,  of  a  leek-green  colour,  massive, 
and  in  rolled  pieces.  It  occurs  in  granite 
and  gneiss,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness and  tenacity.  It  was  formerly  worn  as 
a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  A  uni- 
silicate, zoisite,  is  also  spoken  of  as  neph- 
rite, as  is  jade.  All  three  are  capable  of 
fine  polish,  and  have  been  used  since  pre- 
historic times  for  ornaments,  weapon- 
handles,  and  even  weapons.  Called  also 
Axe-stone  (which  see). 

Nephritic  (ne-frit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  nephritikon. 
from  nephros,  a  kidney.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  kidneys  or  organs  of  urine;  as,  a  neph- 
ritic disease.— 2.  Affected  with  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys;  as,  a  nephritic  patient. 

The  diet  of  nephritic  persons  ought  to  be  appo- 
site to  the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  their 
blood.  Arbtithnot, 

3.  Relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys  in 
general;  as,  a  nephritic  medicine.— Nephri- 
tic stone.  Same  as  Nephrite.  — Nephritic 
wood,  the  compact  fine-grained  wood  of  a 
leguminous  tree,  Moringa  pterygosperma 
(Guilandina  Moringa),  decoctions  of  which 
have  been  used  for  curing  affections  of  the 
kidneys  and  other  urinary  organs. 

Nephritic  (ne-frit'ik).n.  A  medicine  adapted 
to  relieve  or  cure  the  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys, particularly  the  gravel  or  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

Nephritical  (ne-frit'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Neph  ritic. 

Nephritis  (ne-fri'tis),  n.  [Gr.  nephros,  a  kid- 
ney.and  term,  -itis,  signifying  inflammation.! 
In  Hied,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  char- 
acterized by  pain  and  burning  heat  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  drawing  up  of  the 
testicles,  numbness  of  the  thigh,  scanty 
urine,  difficult  micturition,  &c. 

Nephrodium(ne-fro'di-um),  n.  [Gr.ncphro*, 
a  Kidney.]  An  extensive  genus  of  ferns  dis- 
tributed freely  over  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Old  and  New  World,  and  consisting  of 
species  which  have  more  or  less  the  aspect 
of  the  common  male-fern.  They  are  distin- 
guished among  their  near  allies  by  their 
kidney-shaped  indusiaand  theirconnivently 
anastomosing  veins.  N.  molle  is  frequently 
found  in  collections  of  cultivated  plants. 

Nephrography  (ne-frog'ra-fl),  ».  [Gr.  ne- 
phros, the  kidney,  and  yraphd,  to  describe.  ] 
In  anat.  a  description  of  the  kidneys. 

Nephroid  (nef'roid),  a.  [Gr.  nephros,  a  kid- 
ney, and  eidos,  likeness.]  In  bot.  and  med. 
kidney -shaped;  as,  a  nephroid  fruit;  a 
nephroid  cancer. 

Nephrolithic(nef-r6-lith'ik),fl.  [Gr.nephrox. 
a  Tcidney,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  In  med.  re- 
lating to  the  stone,  or  calculi  in  the  kidneys. 
Dunglitton, 

NephrolOgy  (ne-frol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  nephroa, 
a  kidney,  and  logos,  an  account.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

Nephrops  (nef'rops).  n.  [Gr.  nephros,  a  kid- 
ney, and  dps,  an  eye.]  A  sub-genus  of  deca- 
podous  long-tailed  crustaceans  of  the  genus 
Homarus  (lobsters).  The  N.  norvegicus,  the 
large  lobster  of  commerce,  is  often  taken  on 
the  British  coasts,  and  appears  in  the  mar- 
kets. It  differs  from  the  common  lobsters 
in  its  eyes  being  kidney-shaped  and  not 
round,  in  its  claws  being  of  a  more  prismatic 
form  and  slenderer,  and  in  being  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour. 

Nephrosta  (ne-fros'ta),  ?i.  [Gr.  nephros,  a 
kidney.]  In  bot.  the  spore-case  of  lycopods. 

Nephrotomy(ne-frot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  nephros, 
a  kidney,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  In  wry. 
the  operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from  the 
kidney  by  cutting. 

Nepidse  (nep'i-de),  n.  pi.  One  of  the  families 
into  which  Hydrocorisre,  a  section  of  heter- 
opterous  insects,  are  divided;  the  water- 
scorpions.  The  species  inhabit  our  ponds, 
some  of  them  being  powerful  insects,  2  or 
3  inches  in  length.  They  receive  their  popu- 
lar name  from  the  scorpion-like  form  of  the 
forelegs,  which  are  efficient  instruments  for 
seizing  their  prey.  The  typical  genus  is 
Nepa. 

Nepotal  (ne'pot-al),  a.  [L.  nepos,  nepotis,  a 
nephew.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nephew  or 
nephews.  Gent.  Mag. 

Nepotic  (ne-pot'ik),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
nepotism;  practising  or  displaying  nepotism. 
'  The  nepotic  ambition  of  the  ruling  pontiff. ' 
JKInuifk 

Nepotism  (ne'pot-izm),  n.  [Fr,  ntpotisme. 
from  L.  nepos,  nephew.  ]  Favouritism  shown 
to  nephews  and  other  relations;  patronage 


ch,  chain;      ch.  Sc.  loch',      g,  go;      j,  job;      h.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  u?Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 
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bettowod  IB  consideration  of  family  rcUUon- 
.hlp  and  not  ,-f  merit  This  word  was  in- 
vented  to  expren  a  peculiar  charactwirtlc 

».!._».  ..n,.1..«laHti,.a  In    Knmftn  I  AU1O- 


a  propvntuy.  nnnieiy,  w  »m|i»" 

family  by  exorbitant  grants  or  favours  to 

nephews  (having  no  sons)  or  relative*. 

To  this  humour  of  tafolifm  Komeowesits  present 
splendour  AiUta*. 

Nepotist  (nf  pot  -M\  n.    One  who  practises 


mnnfpn.  n.  (L.  Neptumu.l  1.  The 
Mel  marine  divinity  of  the  Romans,  hence 
Identified  by  the  Roman.  themselves  with 
the  Greek  Poseidon,  whose  attributes  they 


Neptune. 

transferred  to  their  own  god.  In  works  of 
art  he  is  usually  represented  as  armed  with 
•  trident,  and  the  horse  and  the  dolphin  are 
his  symbols. -2.  A  planet  beyond  the  orbit 
of  I'ranus.  and  the  remotest  front  the  sun 
yet  known  In  the  solar  system;  discovered 
In  18»fi.  In  a  position  Indicated  independ- 
ently by  Lererrier  and  Admits,  and  deduced 
from  a  series  of  the  most  recondite  of  mathe- 
matical calculationsever  performed,  to  find 
a  body  which  could  account  for  the  long- 
observed  perturbations  of  Uranus.  It  re- 
volves round  the  sun  In  104}  yean,  and  its 
mean  distance  is  30  0368  times  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is 
about  37.000  miles. 

Neptunian  (nep-tii'nl-an\  a.  [From  Xep- 
i  mint,  the  f.ibl.-d  deity  of  the  ocean. )  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  ocean  or  sea.  —2.  Formed  by 
water  or  aqueous  solution;  as,  ntptuxitm 
rocks.  —  AVptuiua  n  tAion/,  myeol.  the  theory 
of  Werner,  which  refers  the  formation  of 
all  rocks  and  strata  to  the  agency  of  water: 
opposed  to  the  /'{titanic,  igntou*,  or  lint 
Ionian  theory. 

Neptunian,  Neptunlat(nep-tu'ni-an,  nep'- 
i  mint),  ii  One  who  adopts  the  Neptunian 
theory. 

Ner.t  Nere,t  Neer.tn.    Nearer.    Chaucer. 

rTer».t  For  He  mrt.  Were  not  — A'ene 
it,  wen  It  not 

He  trembled  to  that  tt'rrt  his  squires  besides 
To  bold  him  up.  he  had  sunk  down  to  ground. 

Nereid  (ne're-id).  n.  pi  Nereldi  (ne're-ldz). 
Or.  pi.  NereldeB(ne-re'i-dcz)  [Gr  ntrfid?*, 
pi.  of  nfrfa.  from  .Vcrr  iu.a  marine  deity. )  In 
myth  a  sea  nymph.  In  ancieut  monument* 


Nereid. 

the  VcrHds  are  repn  nenlcd  as  riding  on 
na-honea,  sometimes  with  the  human  form 
entire,  and  sometimes  with  the  tall  of  a 
Bah.  They  wrre  the  daughters  of  Neretu. 
and  constantly  attended  Neptune.  —  J.  A 
donftmuhtata  annelid  of  the  genus  Nereis. 
Nereldta  (n*  rfl-deX  n.  pi  A  family  of  dor- 


slbranchtatc  annelids  of  which  Nereis  is  the 
type  genn»;  the  sea-oentipedea, 

Nereis  (ne're-ls),  n.  A  genus  of  dorsibran- 
chiate  annelids.  Their  antenna;  are  in  gene- 
ral short,  and  their  eyes  when  distinct  are 
four  in  number;  the  proboscis  is  large,  and 
often  furnished  with  salient  points  or  small 
denticles.  Some  of  the  species  are  found  in 
most  was.  One  species.  K.  prolifera,  pro- 
pagates by  spontaneous  division,  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  being  gradually  transformed 
into  an  additional  animal. 

Nerelte  (ne're-it).  »  In  yeol  the  name  given 
both  tocertain  trails  or  tracts  in  the  Silurian 
and  other  strata,  and  to  the  animals  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  them,  from  the 
latter  being  apparently  allied  to  the  existing 
>'ereid«  or  sea-centipedes. 


A  few  of  these  fosslli  may  truly  be  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  whilst  as  to  others  (such  as 
tain  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 


JVfretttit  no  c 
. 
Dr.  H.  A. 


Nereocystls(ne're-6-sis"tis),  n.  (Or.  Xereut, 
a  sea  deity,  and  Icyttu,  a  bag.]  A  sea-weed 
of  the  nat  order  Laminariacese,  found  on  the 
north-western  shores  of  America  and  oppo- 
site shores  of  Asia,  remarkable  for  the  stems, 
which  attain  the  length  of  45  fathoms, 
swelling  at  the  top  into  large  cysts  or  bags 
filled  with  liquid;  these  Incoming  entangled 
form  large  floating  islands  oil  which  sea- 
otters  rest 

Nerfe  t  n.    Nerve;  sinew.    Chaucer. 
Herding  (nerflingX  n.    A  fresh-water  fish  of 
Germany,  a  variety  of  the  rildd. 
Nertta  (ne-ri'ta),  n.    [L.,  from  Or.  niritit, 
a  kind  of  shell.  )  A  genus  of  marine  gastero- 
poda, inhabiting  the  Eastern  and  American 
seas,  the  West  Indies,  Moluccas,  Ac.    One 
species,  X.  prloranta.  Is  called  the  bteedhvj- 
tvoth.  from  the  red  appearance  of  the  teeth 
on  the  inner  lip. 

Nerltacea,  Nerltldse  (ne-ri  ta'sc-a,  ne-rit'- 
i-d6),  n  pi.  A  family  of  scutibranchiate  gas- 
teropods,  containing  the  genera  Navicella, 
Nerita,  and  Neritiua.  The  shells  are  distin- 
guished by  the  smallness  and  flatness  of  the 
spire. 

Nerite  (nerlt).  n.  A  gasteropodous  mollusc 
of  the  genus  Nerita,  having  a  univalvular 
shell 

Nerltlna  (ne-ri-ti'na).  n.  [See  NERITA  ]  A 
genus  of  fresh-water  mollusca.  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  France. 
*c.  Some  of  the  species  are  found  in  Eng- 
lish rivers,  adhering  to  stones. 
Neritite  (nert-tit),  n,  A  fossil  shell  of  the 
genus  Nerita. 

Nerium  (ne'ri-um),  n.  [Gr.  ntrot,  IminM,  in 
allusion  to  the  habitat  of  the  plmit.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Apocyna- 
cero  or  dogbanes.  The  species  are  smooth 
erect  shrubs,  with  whorled  leaves  and  hand- 
some  white,  yellowish,  or  rose-coloured 
flowers.  In  racemose  terminal  cymes.  They 
are  natives  of  subtropical  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  leaves  of  A'. 
Olfandfr  contain  an  abundance  of  gallic 
acid;  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  leaves  of 
A",  odonim.  or  sweet-scented  rosebay,  are 
considered  by  the  native  Indian  doctors  as 
powerful  repellents,  applied  externally.  The 
root  taken  internally  acts  as  a  poison. 
Neroli  (ne'r6-li).  «.  (Said  to  be  from  the 
name  of  an  Italian  princess  to  whom  the 
discovery  of  the  perfume  is  attributed.] 
The  essential  oil,  used  by  perfumers,  ob- 
tained from  the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange 
by  distillation. 

Nervation  (nerv  a'shon),  n.  The  arrange- 
ment or  distribution  of  nerves;  specifically, 
in  tot.  the  distribution  of  the  veins  or  nerves 
of  leaves.  Called  also  f/ruration  and  Ven- 
ation 

Nerve  (nerv).  n.  [L.  nerma,  a  sinew,  a  ten- 
don. a  nerve,  strength,  vigour.  ]  1.  1  A  sinew 
or  tendon.  'Those  that  know  the  very 
nerve*  of  state.  '  SAo*. 

Then  to  advise  how  war  may,  best  upheld, 
Move  hy  her  two  main  ntrvfi,  iron  and  gold. 
In  all  her  equipage.  Afilloit. 

2.  Strength  ;  firmness  of  body  ;  muscular 
power;  force  or  vigour  in  general.  'The 
mm  and  emphasis  of  the  verb.'  Abp  Son- 
anjt. 

He  led  ma  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 

Above  the  nrrrv  of  mortal  arm.         Milton. 

S.  One  of  the  fibres  which  proceed  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  from  the  central 
ganglia,  of  animals,  and  ramify  through  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  whose  function  is  to 
convey  sensation  and  originate  motion. 
They  are  composed  of  bundles  of  white,  par- 
allel, medullary  threads,  often  so  interwoven 


as  to  form  a  kind  of  net-work ;  and  some  of 
them  have  rounded  masses  of  nervous  mat- 
ter, not  fibrous,  termed  ganglia.  There  are 
two  systems  of  nerves :  (n)  those  of  animal 
life,  or  the  cerebro-tpinal  nervei,  which  are 
concerned  with  volition  and  muscular  move- 
ments, with  the  control  of  the  senses,  and  In 
higher  forms  with  the  operationsof  the  mind. 
They  proceed  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  contain,  generally  inclosed  in 
the  same  sheath,  the  centripetal  filaments, 
which  convey  impressions  from  their  ex- 
tremities to  the  brain;  and  the  centrifugal 
filaments,  which  convey  the  Influence  of  t  be 
will  from  the  brain  to  the  voluntary  muscles, 
(b)  Those  of  nryattic  life,  the  ganglionic  or 
great  sympathetic  nerves,  which  proceed 
from  a  chain  of  ganglia  extending  from  the 
brain  to  the  pelvis,  are  chiefly  distributed 
to  the  viscera,  such  as  the  heart,  stomach, 
intestines,  blood-vessels,  Ac.,  and  whose 
operation  is  for  the  most  part  Involuntary, 
and  without  the  influence  or  command  of 
the  will.  In  popular  language  nerves  often 
signify  the  general  tone  of  one's  system; 
constitutional  vigour;  as,  bis  nerve*  are 
quite  shattered. 

What  know  we  of  the  secret  of  a  man? 

His  nervff  were  wrong.    What  ails  us  who  are  sound 

That  we  should  mimic  this  raw  fool  the  world? 

Ttnnjffmt, 

4.  Self-command  or  steadiness,  especially 
under  trying  circumstances;  fortitude;  firm- 
ness of  mind;  courage. 

But  what  now  crushed  him  was  not  the  superior 
intellect— it  was  the  sheer  brute  power  of  audacity 
and  rttrvt.  Lard  Lrltim. 

6.  In  tot.  one  of  a  system  of  ribs  or  principal 
veins  in  a  leaf.  —6.  In  arch,  same  aa  A'err- 
vre,  1. 

Nerve  (nerv ),«.«.  pret.  *  pp.  nerved;  ppr 
nerving.  To  give  nerve  to;  to  give  strength 
or  vigour  to ;  to  arm  with  force ;  as,  rage 
nencd  his  arm. 

He  mnjtd  himself  and  went  on  with  firm  voice. 
Lord  Lytttm. 

Nerve-cell,  Nerve -corpuscle  (nerv'sel, 
nirv'kor-piis-1),  n.  One  of  the  nucleated 
cells,  occurring  in  great  numbers  in  the 
gray  portion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
in  ganglia,  and  in  certain  nerves  and  nervous 
expansions.  Iloblyn. 

Nerved  ( ncrvd ),  a.  Haying  nerves ;  espe- 
cially, having  nerves  of  thisor  that  cluiracUtr; 
specifically,  in  but.  applied  to  leaves  having 
fibrous  bundles  of  the  combined  vascular 
and  cellular  tissue  ramifying  through  them, 
like  veins  or  nerves  in  the  animal  structure. 

Nerve -fibre  (nerv'fi-ber),  n.  One  of  the 
primitive  fibres  of  the  nerves  and  of  the 
white  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  occurring  also  in  the  gray  substance 
and  the  ganglia.  UuUyn. 

Nerve-instrument  (nirv'in-stru-ment),  "• 
An  instrument  used  by  dentists  for  obliter- 
ating or  extracting  the  nerve  in  the  root  of 
a  tooth,  or  for  excavating  and  filling  nerve 
cavities. 

Nerveless  (neiVIes),  a.  Without  nerve; 
destitute  of  strength;  weak. 

This  art  the  reader  may  conceive  as  ...  depend- 
ent for  all  its  power  on  the  vigour  and  freshness  of 
the  religion  which  animated  it ;  and  as  that  vigour 
and  purity  departed,  losing  its  vitality,  and  sinking 
into  nenvltrs  rest,  not  deprived  of  its  beauty,  but 
benumbed  and  incapable  of  advance  or  change. 

Nerve -needle  (n*rv'ne-dl),  n.  1.  In  den- 
tintrii,  a  tool  used  for  broaching  out  the 
nerve  canal.— 2.  In  mrff.  an  icsthesiometer. 

Nerveshakeu  (nerv'shak-n),  a.  Having  the 
nerves  shaken,  weakened,  or  enfeebled. 

Nerve-tube  (nerv'tub),  n.  Same  as  Kene- 
fibre.  Hablyn. 

Nervi-motlbn  (nerv-i-mft'shon),  n.  [L.  ner- 
m/#,  a  nerve,  and  motio,  motion.]  1.  In 
physiol.  a  name  given  to  the  movement 
caused  in  the  organs  of  the  senses  by  exter- 
nal agents,  and  transmitted  to  the  muscles 
by  the  nerves.— 2.  In  bat.  the  power  of  self- 
motion  in  leaves. 

Nervl-motor  (nerv-i-md'ter),  n.  An  agent 
capable  of  causing  nervi-motion. 

Nervine  (nerv'in).  a.  [L.  L.  nerrmtu,  from 
L.  nerma.  See  NKRVE  ]  Capable  of  quiet- 
ing nervous  excitement,  or  otherwise  acting 
upon  the  nerves 

Nervine  (nerv'in),  n.  A  medicine  for  nerv- 
oua  affections. 

Nervose  (nerv 'as),  a.  In  bet.  same  a» 
Xerted. 

Nervoslty  (ncr-vosl-tl).  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  1  icing  nervous;  nervousness.  War- 
cuter.—  2.  In  dot.  the  state  of  being  nerved. 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fell;       m*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin; 


.  not.  move;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  (ey. 
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NerVOUS  (nerv'us),  a.  [L.  nervosus,  from 
nervus.  See  NERVE.]  1.  Full  of  nerves. 

We  may  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be 
endured  by  our  Lord  ...  by  the  piercing  his  hands 
and  feet,  parts  very  nervous,  and  exquisitely  sen- 
sible. Barrow. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  nerves;  seated  in  or 
affecting  the  nerves ;  as,  a  nervous  disease 
or  fever. 

The  venal  torrent,  murm'ring  from  afar, 
Whisper'd  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war. 
W.  Harte. 

3.  Having  the  nerves  affected;  having  weak 
or  diseased  nerves;  easily  agitated  or  ex- 
cited ;  weak ;  timid.     '  Poor,  weak,  nervous 
creatures.'     Cheyne.  —  t.  Strong;  vigorous; 
sinewy;  well  strung. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread. 
His  limbs  how  turn'd.  Pope. 

5.  Possessing  or  manifesting  vigour  of  mind; 
characterized  by  force  or  strength  in  senti- 
ment or  style;  as,  a  nervous  historian.  'The 
pleadings  .  .  .  were  then  short,  nervous, 
and  perspicuous.'  Blackstone.~-6.  In  bot, 
same  as  Nerved.  — Nervous  centres,  the  or- 
gans whence  the  nerves  originate,  as  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.— Nervous  fluid, 
the  fluid  which  is  supposed  to  circulate 
through  the  nerves,  and  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  agent  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion.— Nervous  system,  the  nerves  and  nerv- 
ous centres  considered  collectively. — Nerv- 
ous temperament  is  that  in  which  the  pre- 
dominating characteristic  is  a  great  excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  and  an  undue 
predominance  of  the  emotional  impulses. 
Nervously  (n6rv'ns-li),  adv.  In  a  nervous 
manner:  (a)  with  strength  or  vigour.  'Thus 
nervously  describes  the  strength  of  custom.' 
T.  Warton.  (&)  With  weakness  or  agitation 
of  the  nerves. 

Rendered  nervously  cautious  and  anxious  by  so 
many  successive  losses.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Nervousness  (nerv'us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  nervous :  (a)  the  state  of 
being  composed  of  nerves.  (6)  Strength ; 
force;  vigour. 

If  there  had  been  epithets  joined  with  the  other 
substantives,  it  would  have  weakened  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  sentence.  J.  ll'arton. 

(c)  Weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves;  a 
state  of  despondency  consequent  on  an 
affection  of  the  nerves. 

Nervure  (nerv'ur),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  In  arch,  a 
name  given  to  one  of  the  ribs  bounding  the 
sides  of  a  groined  compartment  of  a  vaulted 
roof,  as  distinguished  from  the  ribs  which 
diagonally  cross  the  compartment.— 2.  In 
bot.  the  vein  or  nerve  of  a  leaf.— 3.  Inentom. 
one  of  the  corneous  tubes  of  the  trachea?  or 
air-vessels  whicli  help  to  expand  the  wing 
and  keep  it  tense.  They  are  termed  costal, 
post-costal,  mediastinal,  externo- median, 
hi terno -median,  anal,  axillary,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  position. 

Nervy  (nerv'i),  a.  Strong;  sinewy;  vigor- 
ous. 

Between 
His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 

Keats. 

Nescience  (ne'shi-ens),  n.  [L.  nescientia, 
from  nesdo,  not  to  know— ne,  not,  and  scto, 
to  know.]  The  state  of  not  knowing;  want 
of  knowledge ;  ignorance. 

It  is  therefore  a  science  founded  on  nescience, 
and  an  art  founded  on  artlessness.  Rus&in, 

Nescockt  (nesTcok),  n.  [For  nestcock,  which 
is  another  form.]  A  fondling;  a  delicate 
stay-at-home  person.  Dunton. 

Nesn  (nesh),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hnesc,  hncesc,  moist, 
soft,  tender;  O.D.  nesch,  nesk,  soft,  wet; 
Goth,  hnasqvus,  soft,  tender.  Nasty  is  pro- 
bably a  derivative  of  this.]  1.  Soft;  tender; 
nice.  'The  nesh  tops  of  the  young  hazel.' 
W.  Crowe.  —2.  Delicate;  weak;  poor-spirited. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial  English  iu  both 
senses.] 

Nesht  (nesh),  v.t.  To  soften  injuriously;  to 
make  weak. 

Nesh  not  your  \vomb  by  drinking  immoderately. 

Neshe.t  Nesch.ta.  [See  NESH.]  Soft;  ten- 
der. Chaucer. 

Nesodon  (ne'so-don),  n.  [Gr.  nesos,  an 
island,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fossil  nmmmalia,  of  the  family  Loxo- 
dontia,  found  in  the  pliocene  of  Patagonia. 
N.  ovinus  was  the  size  of  a  sheep,  N.  imbri- 
catus,  of  a  llama. 

Ness  (nes),  71.  [A.  Sax.  nces,  a  nose,  a  pro- 
montory ;  Icel.  nes,  Dan.  nces,  a  ness :  pro- 
bably a  slightly  varied  form  of  nose  (which 
see).  Naze  is  another  f orm.  ]  A  promontory ; 
a  cape;  a  headland.  '  We  weighed  anchor, 


and  bare  clear  of  the  ness.'  Hackluyt.  Ness 
occurs  often  as  a  termination  of  the  names 
of  promontories  or  headlands;  as.Sheei'ness, 
Dungeness. 

-Ness  (nes).  [A.  Sax.  -nesse,  -nes,  -nis,  -nys. 
Common,  with  variety  of  form,  to  all  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  Origin  doubtful.  ]  A  ter- 
mination of  abstract  nouns  denoting  the  pro- 
minent, or  distinguishing,  or  characteristic 
quality  or  state,  or  generally  the  quality;  as, 
whiteness,  good?jess,  the  quality  of  being 
white  or  good ;  neglectedness,  the  state  of 
being  neglected.  It  also  sometimes  denotes 
'one  who  or  that  which  is,'  as  in  wititew, 
wilderness.  It  is  appended  to  adjectives 
(and  past  participles)  of  Teutonic  and  Ro- 
mance origin  indiscriminately,  though  many 
words  of  the  latter  class  more  frequently 
appear  with  the  classical  suffix  -ity ;  thus 
torpidity  and  credibility  are  probably  more 
common  than  torpid«ess,  crediblenm. 

Nest  (nest),  n.  [A.  Sax.  L.G.  D.  and  G. 
nest;  cog.  L.  nidtis,  a  nest,  regarded  as 
standing  for  nisdus,  like  Skr.  nida  for  ni- 
sada,  from  m,  down,  sad,  to  sit.]  1.  The 
place  or  bed  formed  or  used  by  a  bird  for 
incubation  and  rearing  the  young.  The 
nests  of  birds  are  of  the  most  diverse  char- 
acter, some  birds  making  little  or  no  nest, 
while  others  construct  receptacles  for  the 
eggs  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  skill  and 
industry.  The  materials  used  are  also  ex- 


Edible  Nest  and  its  Builder. 

tremely  various,  being  such  as  mud  or  clay, 
twigs  or  branches,  leaves,  grass,  moss,  wool, 
feathers,  &c.  A  species  of  swallow,  called 
the  esculent  swallow  (Collocalia  nidifica), 
builds  nests  that  are  actually  edible,  being 
constructed  of  a  certain  sea-plant  that  is 
partially  digested  and  then  disgorged  by  the 
bird.  Some  birds,  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
excavate  burrows  in  banks  or  sandy  cliffs  in 
which  to  make  their  nests.  -  -2.  A  place  where 
theeggsof  insects,  turtles,  Ac.,  are  produced; 
a  place  in  which  the  young  of  various  small 
animals  are  reared.— 3.  A  comfortable  snug 
situation  or  abode;  a  place  of  residence.  'A 
little  cottage,  like  some  poor  man's  nest.' 
Spenser. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  livings  offered  unto 
them  will,  neither  for  zeal  of  religion  nor  winning 
souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth  from  their  warm  nests. 
Spenser. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  dwelling  together 
or  frequenting  the  same  haunt:  generally 
in  an  ill  sense.  '  We  seem  a  nest  of  traitors.' 
Tennyson.— 5.  A  set  of  articles  of  diminish- 
ing sizes,  each  enveloping  the  one  next 
smaller  in  size;  as,  anest  of  boxes, crucibles, 
or  the  like.— 6.  A  connected  series  of  cog- 
wheels or  pulleys. — 7.  A  set  of  small  drawers. 
Simmonds. — 8.  In  geol.  an  aggregated  mass 
of  any  ore  or  mineral,  in  an  isolated  state, 
within  a  rock. 
Nest  (nest),  v.i.  To  build  a  nest;  to  nestle. 

The  cedar  stretched  his  branches  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  birds  nested 
within  his  leaves.  Htrwttt, 

Nest  (nest),  v.t.  1.  To  place  in  a  nest;  to 
form  a  nest  for.  'They  like  a  nested  pair 
reposed.'  Wordsworth.  —  2.  To  place  or 
house  in  a  situation  or  abode. 

A  doctrine  fit  only  to  come  from  him,  who  nested 
himself  into  the  chief  power  of  Geneva  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  lawful  Prince.  South. 

NestCOCk  t  (nest'kok),  n.    Same  as  NescocJc. 

Nestegg  (nest'eg),  n.  1.  An  egg  left  in  the 
nest  to  prevent  the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 
2.  Something  laid  up  as  a  beginning  or  nu- 
cleus. 

Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 

Like  nestfggs,  to  make  clients  lay.      Hudibras, 

Nestle  (nes'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  nestled;  ppr. 
nestliny.  [A.  Sax.nestftcm.freq.  from  nest.} 
1.  To  make  or  occupy  a  nest. 

The  kingfisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  waterside, 
and  nesttes  in  hollow  banks.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 


2.  To  take  shelter ;  to  lie  close  and  snug,  as 
a  bird  in  her  nest. 

Their  purpose  was  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place 
of  the  wild  country,  and  there  nestle  till  succours 
came.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other,  like  u 
bird  when  forming  her  nest;  to  fidget  about; 
as,  a  child  nestles. 

Nestle  (nes'l),  v.t.   1.  To  provide  with  a  nest; 

to  house  or  shelter,  as  in  a  nest.    Donne; 

Prior.— 2.  To  cherish  and  fondle  closely,  as 

a  bird  her  young.  '  She,  like  a  mother,  nestles 

him.*    Chapman. 
Nestling  (nes'ling),  n.     [A  dim.  from  nest.] 

1.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  just  taken 
from  the  nest.— 2.  t  A  nest. 

They  (the  physicians)  inquire  not  of  the  diversities 
of  the  parts,  the  secrecies  of  the  passages,  and  the 
seats  or  nestlings  of  the  humours.  Bacon.. 

Nestling  (nes'ling),  a.  or  p.  Newly  hatched ; 
being  yet  in  the  nest. 

I  have  taken  four  young  ones  from  a  hen  skylark, 
and  placed  in  their  room  five  nestling  nightingales. 
BarrittftoK. 

Nestor  (nes'tor),  n.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
parrot  family,  connecting  the  parrots  and 
cockatoos,  containing  the  N.  productus  or 
long-billed  parrot  of  Philip  Island,  and  N. 
hypopolius  or  kaka  of  New  Zealand.  The 
voice  is  hoarse  and  inharmonious  (hence 
the  native  New  Zealand  name),  but  they 
are  capable  of  being  taught  to  imitate  the 
human  voice  in  a  remarkable  degree.  N. 
productus  is  now  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

Nestorian  (nes-to'ri-an),  n.  An  adherent 
of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  fifth  century,  who  was  deposed  and 
condemned  as  a  heretic  for  maintaining 
that  the  two  natures  in  Christ  were  not  so 
blended  and  united  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
able.  The  term  is  still  applied  to  those 
modern  Christians  of  Persia  and  India  who 
are  the  remains  of  the  Nestorian  sect. 

Nestorian  (nes-to'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to 
Nestorius  or  to  the  Nestprians. 

Nestorianism  (nes-to'ri-an-izm),  n.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Nestorians. 

Net  (net),  n.  [A.  Sax.  net,  nett,  a  net;  Icel. 
Dan.  and  D.  net,  Sw.  ndt,  Goth,  nati,  G. 
netz,  a  net;  cog.  L.  nastta,  a  basket  for  catch- 
ing fish ;  supposed  to  be  from  a  root  nad, 
seen  in  Skr.  nada,  a  stream.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment formed  of  thread,  twine,  or  other 
fibrous  materials,  wrought  or  woven  into 
meshes,  used  for  catching  fish,  birds,  &c., 
and  also  for  securing  or  containing  articles 
of  various  kinds.  — 2.  A  fabric  of  fine  open 
texture;  a  kind  of  lace  made  by  machinery. 
3.  Anything  made  with  interstices  or  meshes 
like  a  net.  *  Nets  of  checker- work,  and 
wreaths  of  chain-woik,  for  the  chapiters.' 
1  Ki.  vii.  17. 

Net  (net),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  netted;  ppr.  net- 
ting. 1.  To  make  into  a  net  or  net-work. — 

2.  To  take  in  a  net ;  hence,  to  capture  by 
wile  or  stratagem. 

And  now  I  am  here  netted  and  in  the  toils. 

Sir  IF.  Scott. 

3.  To  inclose  in  a  net  or  net-work. 

Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead. 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones.     Tennyson. 

Net  (net),  a.  [Fr.  net.  It.  netto,  neat,  net; 
from  L.  nitidus,  shining,  clear,  from  niteo, 
to  shine.  See  NEAT.]  1.  Neat;  pure;  un- ' 
adulterated.  [Rare.]  —  2.t  Being  without 
flaw  or  spot.  '  Her  breast  all  naked,  as  nett 
ivory.'  Spenser.  — 3.  Free  from  all  deduc- 
tions; as,  net  profits;  net  produce;  net  rent; 
net  weight.  '  The  net  reven  ues  of  the  crown. ' 
Bolingbroke.  It  is  sometimes  written  Nett. 
—Net  proceeds,  the  amount  or  sum  which 
goods  produce  after  every  charge  is  paid. — 
Net  weight,  the  weight  of  merchandise  after 
allowance  has  been  made  for  casks,  bags,  or 
any  inclosing  material.  —  Net  measure,  in 
arch,  that  in  which  no  allowance  is  made 
for  finishing;  and  in  the  work  of  artificers, 
that  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
waste  of  materials. 

Net  (net),  v.t.  To  gain  as  clear  profit;  as,  in 
this  transaction  I  netted  a  considerable  sum. 
Latham. 

Net  (net),  v.i.  To  form  net-work.  'Sitting 
netting  in  your  parlour.'  Anna  Seward. 

Nete,t  n.     Neat-cattle.    Chaucer. 

Netnelesse,  t  adv.     Nevertheless.    Spenser. 

Nether  (neTH'er),  a.  [A.  Sax.  nither,  nithor, 
neothra,  lower,  compar.  of  nithe,  under, 
downward  (whence  neothan,  adv.,  from  be- 
low, beneothan,  beneath);  superl.  nithema, 
nithemest;  cog.  L.G.  D.  and  Dan.  neder, 
Icel.  netharr,  G.  nieder,  all  similar  compar. 
forms.  Root  seen  in  Skr.  ni,  downwards.] 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;  j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin*;;      TH,  then;      th,  thin;      w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


NETHERLINOS 


NEUROTOMY 


Lower;  lying  or  being  beneath  or  In  the 
lower  part:  opposed  to  upper;  as,  the  lutlur 
millstone.  -Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  sur- 
rounding Ores.'  Htllon 

Dbtorted  all  ray  *«*rr  shape  thus  «*"• 
Traulbnn'd.  Hilton. 

\rtJier  ll<ni*e  uf  I'arliameut,  the  nsme 
given  t"  tl"-  BOOM  of  r.  minions  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.     Wharton. 
Netherllngs  ( ncTH'er-lingz ).  n.  JK.    otocsj- 
!n.[«.     IMeni     [Ludicrous.) 
Nethermost  (neTii'er-most),  a.    {A.  8«. 
,,r.'A'iiu><t    SceNKTHER.]    Lowest;  as,  the 
nethermost  heU.    'The  nethermost  abyss. 
w.  •   , 

Nether-stock  t  (neTii'er-stok).  n.  A  stock- 
Ing  Ska*. 

TMr  sinned  donUcts  and  quaint  hose,  ail  frounced 
with  ribbons  above  th«  tsrilSrVttMtft  Sir  H  .  SMI. 

Netherwards  (neTH'er-werdz),  adv.  In  a 
direction  downwards. 

Nethlnlm  (neth'in-lm),  n.  pi  [Heb.  pi.  o 
ivithln  what  is  given,  a  slave  of  the  temple, 
from  nathan,  to  give  )  Among  the  Jews,  ser- 
vants of  the  priests  and  Levltes,  employed 
In  the  meanest  offices  about  the  temple. 
Krroneou-dy  written  Xethinims. 

Netliyt  (netl-fl ).».«.  To  render  neat;  to 
clean;  to  set  In  order.  'The  worke  of  a 
woman,  to  netify  and  polish.'  Chapman. 

Net-loom  (net'loin),  n.  A  loom  or  machine 
for  weaving  nets. 

Net-making  (net'mak-ing).  ».  The  art  of 
making  nets.  Nets  were  formerly  made 
simply  by  the  aid  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
and  a  needle  with  two  eyes,  and  a  notch  at 
each  end,  to  prevent  the  twine  from  slip- 
ping as  It  was  looped  and  knotted  around 
the  flat  piece  of  wood.  Most  of  the  nets 
now  used  are,  however,  woven  on  a  net- 
loom,  invented  by  Patcnou  of  Musselburgli 
In  1820. 

Net-masonry  (net'ma-sn-ri), ».  Reticulated 
bond,  the  joints  of  which  resemble  In  ap- 
nearance  the  meshes  of  a  net 

Nett  (net),  a.    Same  as  Xet. 

Nettapus  (net'a-pus),  n.  A  genus  of  web- 
footed  birds  allied  to  the  barnacle-geese, 
but  of  small  size.  It  contains  the  pigmy 
goose  (A*,  coromaiidrlianus)  and  the  Mada- 
gascar goose  (A'.  avritu»). 

Netted'  in-t. -'I), ;.  and  a.  1.  Madeintoanetor 
net-work;  reticulated.-  2.  In  bot.  applied  to 
reticulated  venation ;  covered  with  raised 
lines  disposed  like  the  threads  of  a  net. 

Netted-work  (nct'ed  werk),  n.  Work  com- 
posed "f  meshes;  net-work. 

Netting  (net'ing),  n,  1.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing nets.— 2.  A  piece  of  net-work  as  of  cord 
or  wire.  —  S  A  net  of  small  ropes,  to  be 
stretched  along  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
quarter  to  contain  hammocks  Netting  Is 
also  employed  to  hold  the  storm  and  fore- 
top-mast  staysails  when  stowed,  and  during 
an  engagement  may  be  extended  along  a 
ship's  gunwale  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
)K>arding. 

Netting-needle  (nefing-nc-dl),  n.  A  kind 
of  shuttle  used  in  netting. 

Nettle  (net'l),  ».    Same  as  Knittte. 

Nettle(net'l).  n.  [A  Sax.  netele,  D.  netel,  Dan. 
lurldt.  neldf,  G.  nessel,  a  nettle ;  probably 
from  the  same  root  as  needle  ]  A  genus  of 

tilants  (t'rtica)  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
'rtieacess.and  consisting  chiefly  of  n  cpU-<-t<-<l 
weeds,  having  opposite  or  alternate  leaves, 
and  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
posed In  axillary  racemes  The  species  arc 
mostly  herbaceous,  and  are  usually  covered 
with  extremely  flne,  sharp,  tubular  hairs, 
placed  upon  minute  vesicles  tilled  with  an 
acrid  and  caustic  fluid,  which  by  pressure  is 
Injected  into  the  wounds  caused  oy  the 
sharp-pointed  hairs.  Hence  arises  the  well-  j 
known  stinging  sensation  when  these  plants  ' 
are  Incautiously  handled.  Many  species  of 
nettle  are  known,  of  which  three  are  found 
In  Britain  -the  Roman  nettle({7.  pilulifera), 
the  small  nettle  ((/.  urent),  and  the  great 
nettle  (IT.  rfioiro)  Nettles  yield  a  tough 
fibre  which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hemp.  See  DEAD- NETTLE.  —  Kettle  broth, 
nettle  porridge,  a  dish  made  with  nettles, 
cul  In  March  or  April,  before  they  show  any 
flowers. 

There  we  did  eat  some  nitlli  forrittft.  which  was 
made  on  purpose  today  for  some  of  their  cominf. 
and  was  very  food.  fffyt. 

—  Kettle  in.  dock  out,  a  kind  of  proverbial 
sajring,  expressive  of  inconstancy,  the  trying 
"f  one  thing  after  another;  In  allusion  to 
the  cuitom  of  children  when  stung  by  a 
rui.iiing  the  place  with  a  dock  leaf, 
repeating  these  words  Chavcrr. 


Nettle  (not'l),  t.t.  pret  &  pp.  nettled;  ppr. 
nittling  To  fret  or  sting;  to  Irritate  or 
yex  •  to  cause  to  feel  displeasure  or  uneasi- 
ness, not  amounting  to  wrath  or  violent 

Tie  princes  were  to  ttfltM  at  the  sc.-indal  of  this 
.(front,  tint  every  nun  took  it  *°™™**}'.fllr 
Nettle-blight  (netl-bllt),  n.    The  Jicidium 
urtica,   a    parasitic    fungus   common   on 

Nettl£bntterfly  ( netl-but-er-fll  X  n.  The 
popular  name  for  a  butterfly  of  the  species 
Vanessa  urtica. 

Nettle-cloth  (netl-kloth),  n.  A  thick  cot- 
ton stuff,  japanned  and  used  for  the  peaks 
of  caps  waist-belts.  Ac. ,  in  place  of  leather. 

Nettle-creeper  (net'l-krep-er),  n  A  com- 
mon name  for  the  whitethroat  (which  see). 

Nettler  (net'ler),  n.  One  that  provokes, 
stings,  or  irritates. 

These  are  the  tirttttrt,  these  are  the  blabbing 
books  that  tell,  though  not  half,  your  fellows'  feats. 
Milton. 

Nettle-rash  (net'1-rash).  n  An  eruption 
upon  the  skin  much  resembling  the  effects 
of  the  sting  of  a  nettle ;  urticaria.  Sir  T. 
Walton. 

Nettle-tree  (net'l-trt),  n.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Celtis,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  nat.  order  Celtidees.  They  have  a 
considerable  resemblance  to,  and  a  near 
affinity  with  the  elms,  and  hence  they  have 
sometimes  licen  placed  in  the  nat  order 
Ulmaceie.  See  CELTIS 

Nettlewort  (netl-wert),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
nat  order  Urticacere. 

Netty  (net'i),  a.  Like  a  net;  netted.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Net- work  (net'werk),  n.  Work  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  net ;  a  fabric  of  threads, 
twine,  or  cords  united  at  certain  distances, 
forming  meshes,  interstices,  or  open  spaces 
between  the  knots  or  intersections;  reticu- 
lated work;  any  similar  fabric;  an  interlace- 
ment; as,  a  net-Kork  of  blood-vessels  or 
nervous  fibres. 

Neufchatel  ( ne-sha-tel ).  n.  A  celebrated 
cream-cheese  made  at  Xeu/ctiiitel-en-Bray, 
In  France. 

Neuk(nuk),  n.  A  nook ;  a  corner.  'Some 
are  cozie  i' then*!'*.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Neuraemia  (nu-re'mi-a),  n.  [Or.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  henna,  blood.]  A  purely  functional 
disease  of  the  nerves.  Laycock. 

Neursemic  (nu- re'mik),  a.  Relating  to 
neunemia. 

Neural  (nu'ral).  a.  [Gr.  n^wron,  a  nerve.] 
In  <i  mi/,  relating  to  a  nerve  or  to  the  nervous 
system. — Xeural  arch,  the  arch  of  the  ver- 
tebra which  protects  a  corresponding  seg- 
ment of  the  neural  axis.  —  Xeural  axis,  the 
central  trunk  of  the  nervous  system ;  some- 
times called  the  Certbro-spinal  Axijt. 

Neuralgia  (nii-ral'ji-a),  n.  [Gr  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  nlyw,  pain.]  Pain  in  a  nerve;  a 
generic  name  for  a  certain  number  of  dis- 
eases, the  chief  symptom  of  which  is  a  very 
acute  pain,  which  follows  the  course  of  a 
nervous  branch  and  its  ramifications,  and 
Reems  therefore  to  be  seated  in  the  nerve. 

Neuralgic  (nu-ral'jik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
neuralgia. 

Neuralgy  (nu-ral'jl),  n    Same  as  Kevralyia. 

Neurapophysis  (nu-ra-pof'i-sis),  n.  (Gr. 
ntnron,  a  nerve,  and  apophysiit,  a  project- 
Ing  part]  In  a»at.  the  spinous  process  of 
a  vertebra,  or  the  process  formed  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  neural  arches. 

Neuration  (nu-ra'shon),  n.  Same  as  AVrro- 
tion;  specifically,  the  arrangement  of  the 
veins  or  nervures  in  the  wings  of  insects. 

Neurilemma  (nu-ri-lem'a),  n.  [Or.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  and  lemma,  a  coat.]  In  aitat.  the 
delicate  fibrous  sheath  of  a  nerve. 

Neurin,  Neurtne  (nu'rin),  n.  [Gr.  neuron, 
a  nerve.]  The  nitrogenized  substance  of 
nerve  fibre  and  cells,  consisting  chiefly  of 
albumen  and  a  peculiar  fatty  matter,  asso- 
ciated with  phosphorus. 

Neuritis  (nu-ri'tis),n.  [Gr.  n€«r<m,anerve.] 
In  med.  inflammation  of  a  nerve. 

Neuroclty  ( nu-ros'i-U ),  n.  Nerve  force  or 
energy.  Otoen. 

Neurography  (nu-rog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  and  graphu,  to  describe.]  That 
part  of  anatomy  which  describes  the  nerves; 
a  description  of  the  nerves. 

Neuro-hypnologlst  (nu'r6-hlp-nol"o-Jlst), 
n.  One  who  Is  skilled  In  or  who  practises 
neuro-hypnology. 

Neuro-hypnology  ( nu'r6-hip-nol"o-Ji ),  n. 
[Or.  neuron,  a  nerve,  hypnos,  sleep,  and 
logoi,  a  discourse  ]  1.  The  doctrine  of  nerv- 
ous sleep  or  animal  magnetism.  —  2.  The 


means  or  process  employed  in  producing 
nervons  sleep;  mesmerism. 

Neuro-hypnotism  ( nu-r&-hip'no-tizm ),  n. 
Same  as  tieurohypnolopu. 

Neurological  (nu  r6-loj'ik  al),  a.  [See  NEU- 
ROLOGY.] Pertaining  to  neurology,  or  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  nerves  of  animals. 

Neurologist  (nu-rol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in 
neurology. 

Neurology  (uu-rol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  nerves;  the 
doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

Neuroma  (nu-r&'ma),  n.  [Gr.  neuron,  a 
nerve.  ]  In  pathol.  a  fibrous  tumour  formed 
on  the  tissue  of  a  nerve;  a  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  a  nerve. 

Neuropathic  (nu-r6-path'ik),a.  [See below.) 
In  pathol.  applied  to  disease  of  a  nerve  or  of 
the  nerves. 

Neuropathy  (nu-rop'a-thi).  n.  [Gr.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  and  pathos,  pain.]  In  pathol.  a 
term  applied  generally  to  affections  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Neuropodium  ( nu-r6-n6'di-um ),  n.  [Or. 
neuron,  a  nerve,  and  pout,  podos,  a  foot] 
The  ventral  or  Inferior  division  of  the  foot- 
tubercle  of  an  annelid;  often  called  the 
ventral  oar. 

Neuropter  (nu-rop'ter),  n.  [Or.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  pteron,  a  wing  ]  An  individual 
of  the  Neuroptera  (which  see). 

Neuroptera  (nu-rop'ter-a),  n.  An  order  of 
insects  having  four  membranous,  transpa- 
rent, naked  wings,  reticulated  with  veins  or 
nervures.  The  month  is  generally  mastica- 
tory, their  metamorphosis  incomplete,  and 
their  larvee  are  hexapod,  and  sometimes 
aquatic.  They  are  mostly  bold,  rapacious, 
and  sanguinary,  perpetually  chasing  anil 
devouring  other  insects.  The  order  includes 
tile  Libellulidie,  or  dragon-flies ;  the  Phry- 
ganeidtc,  or  caddis-flics;  the  Ephemeridie, 
or  may-flies ;  the  Termites,  or  white  ants; 
the  Myrmeleo,  or  ant-lion,  <fec.  Several 
fossil  species  of  the  Libellulidec  have  been 
found  in  the  oolitic  strata  of  England  and 
Germany. 

Neuropteral(nurop'ter-al),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  Neuroptera. 

Neuropteran  (nii-rop'ter-an),  n.  Same  as 
\enropter. 

Neuropterls  (nu-rop'ter-is),  n.  [Gr.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  and  fteria,  a  fern.)  An  extensive 
genus  of  fossil  ferns  occurring  abundantly 
in  the  coal-measures,  and  also,  but  in  less 
profusion,  in  the  permian,  trias,  and  oolite; 
so  called  from  the  curved  dichotomous 
veins  of  its  leaflets.  Page. 

Neuropterous  (ntt-rop'ter-us),  a.  Same  as 
A'europteral. 

Neurosis  (nu-r6'sis),  n.  [Gr.  neuron,  a 
nerve.]  A  name  common  to  all  diseases 
having,  or  supposed  to  have,  their  seat  In 
the  nervous  system,  and  believed  by  some 
authorities  to  arise  from  irritation  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  usual  indica- 
tions arc  restlessness,  disordered  sensations 
and  volition,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, mental  aberration. 

Neuroskeletal  (nu-r6-ske'le-tal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  neuroskeleton. 

Neuroskeleton  (nu-ro-ske'le-ton).  n.  [Or. 
neuron,  a  nerve,  and  E.  skeleton. )  The  deep- 
seated  bones  of  vertebrate  animals  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  axis  and  locomo- 
tion. 

Neurospastt  (nu'ros-past),  n.  [Gr.  neuros- 
paston,  from  neura,  a  string,  and  spa6,  to 
draw.)  A  puppet;  a  little  figure  put  in  mo- 
tion by  a  string.  'That  outward  form  is 
but  a  neuroKpast. '  Dr.  U.  More. 

Neurosthenia  (nu-ros-the'ni-a),  n.  [Gr. 
neuron,  a  nerve,  and  sthenos.  force.  ]  In  med. 
an  excess  of  nervous  Irritation ;  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  nerves. 

Neurotic  (nu-rot'ik),  o  (Gr.  newroit,  a 
nerve.]  1.  Relating  to  the  nerves;  seated  in 
the  nerves;  as,  a  neurotic  disease.— 2.  Cap- 
able of  acting  on  the  nerves;  nervine. 

Neurotic  (nu-rot'ik),  n.  1  A  disease  having 
its  seat  in  the  nerves  —2.  A  medicine  for 
nervous  affections;  nervine. 

Neurotome  (nu'r6-tom),  n.  [See  NKI  i:" 
TOMY.)  A  long  and  very  narrow  two-edgnl 
scalpel  used  in  dissection  of  the  nerves. 

Neurotomical  (nu-ro-tom'ik-al),  a.  [Sic 
NEUROTOMY.]  Pertaining  to  the  an:it..mj 
or  dissection  of  nerves. 

Neurotomlst  (nu-rot'om-istX  n.  One  en- 
gaged In  neurotomy;  one  who  dissects  the 
nerves. 

Neurotomy  (nu-rot'o-ml).  n.  [Or.  nrmvn 
a  nerve,  and  tome,  a  cutting.}  1.  The  act 
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or  practice  of  dissecting  nervea.  —  2.  An 
incised  wound  of  a  nerve.  Dunglison. 

Neurotonic  (nu-ro-ton'ik),  n.  [Gr.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  and  tonUcos,  from  tonos,  a  stretching 
or  bracing,  from  teino,  to  stretch  or  brace.] 
A  medicine  employed  to  strengthen  the 
nervous  system. 

Neurypnologist(nu-rip-nol'o-jist),  n.  Same 
as  Neuro-hypnolofjist. 

NeurypnolOffy  (nu-rip-nol'o-jl),  n.  Same  as 
Ne  u  ro-  h  ypnolog  y. 

Neuter  (nu'ter),  a.  [L.— compounded  of  ne 
and  uter,  not  either,  not  one  nor  the  other.] 
1. 1  Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  not 
adhering  to  either  party;  taking  no  part  with 
either  side,  either  when  persons  are  contend- 
ing or  questions  are  discussed;  neutral. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  who  stand  flatter  in  the 
dispute.  Addison. 

In  all  our  undertakings  God  will  be  either  our  friend 
or  our  enemy,  for  Providence  never  stands  neuter. 

South. 

2.  In  gram,  (a)  of  neither  gender :  an  epithet 
Kiven  to  nouns  and  those  forms  of  the  adjec- 
tive and  other  parts  of  speech  which  are 
neither  masculine  nor  feminine ;  in  Eng. 
gram,  to  all  names  of  things  without  life. 
(&)  Neither  active  nor  passive ;  as,  a  neuter 
verb.  A  neuter  verb  expresses  an  action  or 
state  limited  to  the  subject,  and  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  object;  as,  I  170;  I  sit;  I  am; 
I  run;  I  walk.  It  is  better  denominated 
intransitive.—  3.  In  bot.  having  neither  sta- 
mens nor  pistils.— 4.  In  zool.  having  no  fully 
developed  sex ;  as,  neuter  bees. 
Neuter  (nu'ter),  n.  l.f  A  person  that  takes 
no  part  in  a  contest  between  two  or  more 
individuals  or  nations;  a  neutral;  a  trim- 
mer. 

Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering. 

Are  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring: 

Dryden. 

•2.  An  animal  of  neither  sex,  or  incapable  of 
propagation ;  one  of  the  imperfectly  devel- 
oped females  of  certain  social  insects,  as  ants 
and  bees,  which  perform  all  the  labours  of 
the  community,  called  also  a  worker.  —3.  In 
bot.  a  plant  which  has  neither  stamens  nor 
pistils.— 4.  In  grain,  a  noun  of  the  neuter 
gender. 

Neutral  (nu'tral),  a.  [L.  neutralis.  See 
NEUTER.]  1.  Not  engaged  on  either  side; 
not  taking  an  active  part  with  one  of  certain 
contending  parties;  not  interested  one  way 
or  another ;  indifferent. 

The  allies  may  be  supplied  for  money  from  Denmark 
and  other  neutral  states.  Addison. 

Who  can  he  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment?    No  man.     Shak, 

2.  Neither  very  good  nor  bad;  indifferent; 
mediocre. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill  do  seem, 
And  neutral  some  in  her  fantastic  eye. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  In  bot.  same  as  Neuter. — Neutral  axix,  in 
mech.  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam  is  the  plane 
in  which  the  tensile  and  compressing  forces 
terminate,  and  in  which  the  stress  is  there- 
fore nothing.  —Neutral  colours.  See  COLOUR. 
— Neutral  salts,  in  chem.  salts  which  do  not 
exhibit  any  acid  or  alkaline  properties.  — 
Neutral  tint,(a)  a  dull,  grayish  hue, partaking 
of  the  character  of  none  of  the  brilliant  col- 
ours, such  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  <fcc.    (b)  A 
factitious  gray  pigment,  composed  of  blue, 
red,  and  yellow  in  various  proportions,  used 
in  water-colours.— Neutral  vowel,  the  vowel 
heard  in  the  words  her,  firm,  church,  &c.: 
so  called  from  its  indefinite  character. 

Neutral  (nu'tral),  n.  A  person  or  nation  that 
takes  no  part  in  a  contest  between  others. 
'The  treacherous  .  .  .  and  the  neutrals, 
and  the  false-hearted  friends.''  Bacon. 

The   neutral,    as   far   as   his   commerce   extends, 
becomes  a  party  in  the  war.  R.  G.  Harper. 

Neutralist  (nu'tral-ist),  n.  One  who  professes 
neutrality;  a  neutral.  Bullokar.  [Rare.] 

Neutrality  (nQ-tral'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  neutral  or  of  being  unengaged  in  dis- 
putes or  contests  between  others ;  the  state 
of  taking  no  part  on  either  side.  In  inter- 
national law,  that  condition  of  a  nation  or 
state  in  which  it  does  not  take  part  directly 
or  indirectly  in  a  war  between  other  states. 
A  neutral  state  has  the  right  of  furnishing 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties  all  sup- 
plies which  do  not  fall  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  contraband  of  war,  which  signifies  in 
general  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
those  out  of  which  munitions  of  war  are 
made.  All  such  articles  are  liable  to  be 
seized.  A  neutral  state  has  also  the  right 
to  conclude  such  treaties  with  either  belli- 
gerent party  as  are  unconnected  with  the 


subject  of  the  war.— Armed  neutrality,  the 
condition  of  a  state  or  nation  which  holds 
itself  under  arms  prepared  to  resist  by  force 
any  aggression  of  either  belligerent  between 
which  it  is  neutral.— 2.  Indifference  in  qua- 
lity; a  state  neither  very  good  nor  very  evil. 
[Rare.  ] 

There  is  no  health  ;  physicians  say  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Donne. 

3.  t  State  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender.  Bp. 
Pearson.  —4.  In  chem.  the  state  of  being  so 
combined  that  the  active  properties  of  one 
constituent  counteract  or  render  inert  those 
of  the  other ;  as,  the  neutrality  of  salts. 

Neutralization  (nu'tral-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  neutralizing;  specifically,  in  chem,  the 
process  by  which  an  tacid  and  an  alkali  are 
so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  other's  pro- 
perties or  render  them  inert.  Thus,  when 
sulphuric  acid  and  soda  are  mixed  together 
the  properties  either  of  the  one  or  the  other 
preponderate  according  to  the  proportions 
of  each,  but  there  are  certain  proportions 
according  to  which  when  they  are  combined 
they  mutually  destroy  or  disguise  the  pro- 
perties of  each  other  so  that  neither  pre- 
dominates, or  rather  so  that  both  disappear, 
combining  into  a  salt.  When  substances  thus 
mutually  disguise  each  other's  properties 
they  are  said  to  neutralize  each  other.  The 
term  neutralization  is  also  applied  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkaline  carbonates 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  some  acid  more 
powerful  than  the  carbonic. 

Neutralize  (nu'tral-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  neu- 
tralized; ppr.  neutralizing.  1.  To  render 
neutral ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  indifference 
between  different  parties  or  opinions. 

So  here  I  am  neutralized  again.     Sir  H',  Scott. 

2.  In  chem.  to  destroy  or  render  inert. or 
imperceptible  the  peculiar  properties  of 
by  combination  with  a  different  substance. 
See  NEUTRALIZATION. —3.  To  destroy  the 
peculiar  properties  or  opposite  dispositions 
of;  to  render  inoperative;  to  invalidate;  as, 
to  neutralize  parties  in  government;  to  neu- 
tralize opposition.  '  A  cloud  of  counter- 
citations  that  neutralize  each  other. '  Everett. 

Neutralizer  (nu'tral-iz-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  neutralizes ;  that  which  destroys, 
disguises,  or  renders  inert  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  a  body. 

Neutrally  ( nu'tral-Ii ),  adv.  In  a  neutral 
manner;  without  taking  part  with  either 
side ;  indifferently. 

Neutria  (nu'tri-a),  n.    See  NUTRIA. 

Neuvaines  (nu'vanz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.(  from  netif, 
nine.]  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  prayers  offered 
up  for  nine  successive  days  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Heaven. 

NeVe  (na'va),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  nix,  nivis, 
snow.]  The  French  name  for  the  coarsely 
granular  snow  from  which  glaciers  are 
formed.  It  is  situated  immediately  above 
the  line  where  the  glacier  commences,  and 
for  its  formation  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 
necessary,  so  that  it  is  formed  during  sum- 
mer when  the  thermometer  rises  above 
freezing-point. 

Neve  (nev),  n.    Same  as  Nceve. 

Neven,tu.£.  [Icel.  ?ie/«a(and  nemna),  Dan. 
ncevne,  to  name:  the  change  of  in  to  /  and 
v  is  common  in  these  languages.]  To  name; 
to  mention;  to  utter;  to  speak. 

Never  (nev'er),  adv.  [The  neg.  of  ever; 
A.  Sax.  ncefre,  from  ne,  not,  and  cefre,  ever; 
conip.  neither,  either,  &c.]  1.  Not  ever;  not 
at  any  time;  at  no  time,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future. 

Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
Pope. 

2.  In  no  degree;  not  at  all;  none.     'Never 
fear. '    Sheridan. 

Whoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may  carry  his 
eyes  in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  the 
worse.  South. 

3.  Followed  by  the  indefinite  article,  not; 
not  even;  not,  emphatically. 

Hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head?         Shak. 
The  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  ncvier  a  word. 
Sir  U7.  Scott. 

— Never  so,  to  any  or  to  whatever  extent  or 
degree. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dower  and  gift. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers, 
charming  never  so  wisely.  Ps.  Iviii.  5. 

A  fear  of  battery — though  never  so  well  grounded, 
is  no  duress.  Blackstone. 

This  is  a  genuine  English  use  of  never,  but 
it  is  now  usually  replaced  by  ever.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  is  probably  this—- 
Ask me  so  much  dower  as  never  was  asked 
before.  Never  is  much  used  in  composition; 


as  in  never-ending, neivr-f ailing, Tie- wr-dy ing, 
ncuer-eeasing,  never-fading;  but  in  all  such 
compounds  it  retains  its  usual  meaning. 
Nevermore  (nev'er-mor),  adv.  Never  again; 
at  no  future  time. 

Farewell '.  the  trees  of  Eden 

Ye  shall  hear  nevermore,        E.  B.  Bro7vni>ig, 

Never -the- later,  t  conj.  Nevertheless. 
Chaucer. 

Nevertheless  (nev'er-THe-les"),  conj.  [The 
the  in  this  compound  is  not  the  article  but 
the  old  instrumental  of  the  demonstrative 
used  before  comparatives ;  A.  Sax.  thy  Icea, 
the  or  by  that  less.]  Not  the  less;  notwith- 
standing ;  in  spite  of  or  without  regarding 
that;  as,  it  rained,  nevertheless  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey ;  that  is,  we  did  not  the  less 
proceed  on  our  journey;  we  proceeded  in 
spite  of  the  rain.— SYN.  Notwithstanding, 
yet,  however. 

Nevew.t  n.  [Fr.  neveu.]  A  nephew;  a 
grandson.  Cha  uce  r. 

New  (nu),  a.  [A.  Sax.  niwe,  neoioe,  a  word 
occurring  in  all  the  Aryan  tongues;  O.  Sax. 
niwi,  D.  nieuw,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ny,  Icel.  nyr, 
Goth,  niujis,  O.H.G.  niwi,  niuwi,  G.  neu; 
cog.  W.  newydd,  IT.  nuadh,  Lith.  naujaa, 
L.  novus,  Gr.  neon,  Skr.  navas—  new.  Per- 
haps connected  with  now.]  1.  Lately  made, 
invented,  produced,  or  come  into  being; 
having  existed  a  short  time  only;  recent  in 
origin;  novel:  opposed  to  old,  and  used  of 
things;  as,  a  new  coat;  a  neiv  house;  a  new 
book;  a  new  fashion.  '  Shoon  full  moist  and 
new.'  Chaucer.  — 2.  Lately  introduced  to 
our  knowledge;  not  before  known;  recently 
discovered;  as,  a  new  metal;  a  new  species 
tif  animals  or  plants  found  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; the  new  continent.— 3.  Recently  pro- 
duced by  change;  different  from  a  former; 
as,  to  lead  a  new  life. 

Put  on  the  »rarnan.  Eph.  iv.  24. 

4.  Not  habituated ;  not  familiar ;  unaccus- 
tomed. 'New  to  the  plough,  unpractised 
in  the  trace.'  Pope.—b.  Repaired  so  as  to 
be  in  the  first  state;  renovated;  reinvigor- 
ated. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat, 
and  almost  ne-w.  Bacon. 

6.  Fresh  after  any  event. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 
AVwfrom  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air. 

Dryden. 

7.  Not  of  ancient  extraction;  not  belonging 
to  a  family  of  ancient  distinction. 

By  superior  capacity  and  extensive  knowledge,  a 
new  man  often  mounts  to  favour.  Addison. 

8.  Never  used  before,  or  recently  brought 
into  use;  not  second-hand;  as,  I  would 
rather  have  a  new  copy  of  this  book.— 9.  Re- 
cently commenced;  starting  afresh;  as,  the 
new  year;    a   new  week;   a  new  moon. — 
10.  Retaining  original  freshness. 

Their  names  inscribed  unmimber'd  ages  past, 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last; 
These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays, 
Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 
JPope. 

— New  land,  land  newly  brought  under  cul- 
tivation.— New  World,  a  name  frequently 
given  to  North  and  South  America  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  that  portion  of  the 
earth  became  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere  only  in  modern 
times.  —  New  is  much  used  adverbially  in 
composition  for  newly;  as  in  new-born,  new- 
niade,  fiewi-grown,  ?ieu>-formed,  ?iew-found. 

Newt(nu),  adv.  Newly;  lately;  recently; 
anew.  'Weigh  them  new  in  pound'  (that 
is,  weigh  them  afresh  in  the  balance).  Spen- 
ser.— All  newe,  recently;  lately.  Chaucer. — 
Ofnewe,  anew;  afresh.  Chaucer. 

Newt  (nu),  v.t.     To  make  new;  to  renew. 

The  good  name  of  a  man  is  sone  gon  and  passed, 
when  it  is  not  newed.  Chaucer. 

New-born  (nuliorn),  a.    Recently  born. 

New-come  (nu'kum),  a.  Lately  arrived;  re- 
cently come.  '  His  new-come  guest.'  Spenser. 

New-comer  (nuTtum-er),  n.  One  who  has 
lately  come. 

Newcreate  (nuTtre-at),  v.t.  To  create  anew. 
Shak. 

Newel  (nfi'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  nueil,  noiel,  nual, 
from  L.  micalix,  like  a  nut,  from  nux,  nucix, 
a  nut;  Fr.  noyau,  a  fruit-stone,  noyau  d"cx- 
calier,  the  newel  of  a  stair.]  1.  In  arch,  the 
upright  cylinder  or  pillar,  round  which  in  a 
winding  staircase  the  steps  turn,  and  are 
supported  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  In 
stairs  where  the  steps  are  pinned  into  the 
wall  and  there  is  no  central  pillar  the  stair- 
case is  said  to  have  an  open  newel.  The 
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newel  b  sometimes  continued  through  to      it*  broad,  half-webbed  paws  making  It  an 


the  roof,  and  serve*  as  a  vaulting-shaft  from 
whlc-h  the  rib*  branch  off  In  all  directions. 


Ancient  Stair  sho.ing  the  Newel 

2  In  enyin.  a  cylindrical  pillar  terminating 
the  wing-wall  of  a  bridge. 
Newell  (nu'el).  n.  [Frum  new.    Camp,  novel, 
which  seems  to  have  tuggested  this  fonn  ' 
A  new  thing;  a  novelty. 

He  was  enamoured  with  the  nnutl. 

That  naught  he  deemed  dear  Tor  the  jewel. 

Sfenttr. 

New-fangeL.  t  a.     Desirous  of  new  things; 
new-fangled.     Chaucer. 
New-fangelnesse,t  n.     Foolish  desire  of 
novelty.     Chaucer. 

New-fanglei  (nu-fang'gl).  tr.f.  To  change  hy 
Introducing  novelties.  '  To  control  and  new- 
faiujlf  the  Scriptures.'  Milton. 
New-fangled  (nu-fang'gld).  o.  [Formerly 
itrw/anglf,  /angle  being  from  A  Sax.  /OH, 
to  take,  /angeii,  taken,  whence  fangennen, 
a  taking.  See  FA  so.]  1.  New-made  or  new- 
fashioned;  formed  with  the  affectation  of 
novelty  •  }few-Sangled  devices.'  Allertmry. 
•Those  who  would  establish  a  doctrine  on  a 
new-fangled  nomenclature.'  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton. —2.  Taken  with  novelties:  fund  of  change- 
easily  captivated  with  what  is  new.  •  Xot  to 
have  fellowship  with  new  jangled  teachers.' 
1  Tim.  vl.  (heading). 

There  is  a  great  error  risen  now-a-days  among 
many  of  us,  which  are  vain  and  HftefanfM  men. 
Ijttimtr. 

New-fangledly  (nu-fang'gld-li),  adv.  In  a 
new-fangled  manner;  as,  ucw-Sanyledlit 
dressed. 

New-fangledness,  New-fangleness  (nii- 
fang'gld-nes,  nu  fangVl-nes),  ».  The  state 
of  being  new-fangled;  the  state  of  affecting 
newness  of  style  or  novelty;  as,  I  was  struck 
by  the  new-/anglfdnea  of  her  dress;  he  is 
very  prone  to  ncw-Sangledncs* 

Newfanglist  (nu-fan/glist),  n.  One  eager 
after  novelties:  one  given  to  change.  (Rare.] 

Learned  men  hare  ever  resisted  the  private  spirits 
of  the*e  mnfmHgOMl,  or  contentious  antl  quarrel- 
"»»  •"="•  Catum 


•  . 

Newfangly  t  (nQ-fang-gli  V  adr.  In  a  new- 
fangled manner;  with  a  disposition  for  no- 
relty  or  change. 

Divers  young  scholars  they  found  proper!,  whted. 
fe«llr  learned,  and  itrayburfr  minded.  Sir  T.  Mori. 

New  -fashion  (  nu  -  fa'uhon  X  a.  Recently 
come  into  fashion;  new  fashioned.  Swift 

New-fashioned  dm-fa'shond),  a.  Made  In 
»  new  form,  or  lately  come  Into  fashion 

New-Hedged  (nu'tlejd).  o.  Wearing  its  first 
feathers;  lately  fledged. 

And  at  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  Htw  JM?*  offspring  to  the  skies. 

Newfoundland  (mi-  found'laud),  *  Bunt 
M  Ne*Jm,ndland  Dog.  Tennynn. 

Newfoundland  Dog,  n.  A  well-known  and 
nne  variety  of  the  dog.  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  Newfoundland,  where  they  are 
employed  by  the  natives  in  drawing  sledges 
and  little  carriages  laden  with  wood  flsh 
oroOtr  commodities.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  dog,  the  principal  being  a 
very  large  breed  with  broad  muzzle,  head 
Used  noble  expression,  waving  or  curly 
hair,  thick  and  bushy  curled  tail,  black  and 
whltj  colour:  and  a  smaller,  almost  black 
real  Some  breeds  seem  to  be  crossed 
with  bounds,  mastiffs,  &c.  The  Newfound- 
land dog  Is  remarkable  for  Its  sagacity,  pa- 
ttano*.  good-natnre,  and  affection  for  Its 
No  dog  excels  it  aa  a  water  dog, 


.mil  powerful  swimmer. 
Newgate-calendar  ( nu'gat-kal-en-dftr ).  «. 

A  list  of  prisoners  in  Newgate  prison,  with 

their  crimes.  Ac. 
Newlng  (tiu'ing).  n.     Yeast  or  barm.    [Pro- 

vincialEnglish.  J 
Newish  (u  Utah),  o.    Somewhat  new;  nearly 

new. 

It  drinkcth  not  nruiisk  at  all.  BafOH. 

New-laid  (nu'lad),  a.  Recently  laid;  fresh; 
as,  new-laid  eggs. 

Newly  (nu'li),  adv.  1.  Lately;  freshly;  re- 
cently '  Morning  roses  newly  washed  with 
dew/  Shot. 

lie  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  nrtvfy  gathered  mint. 

Urydftt. 

1  have  reached  this  land  but  newly.       Foe. 

2.  With  a  new  form,  different  from  the  for- 
mer. Spenser. — 3.  Anew;  afresh;  as  before. 
Shalt.—  4.  In  a  new  and  different  manner. 
'By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  named 
(Coriolanus). '  Shak. 

New-made  (nu-madO,  a.  Newly  made  or 
formed. 

And  if  his  name  be  George.  1*11  call  him  Peter ; 
For  mfw-mtitte  honour  doth  forget  men's  names. 
St*t. 

New-model  (nu-mod'el),  r.t    To  give  a  new 

1. inn  to. 

The  constitution  was  nfTv-mo<telled  so  as  to  resem- 
ble nearly  that  of  this  country.  Brougham. 

Newness  (nu'nes).  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  new:  (a)  lateness  of  origin;  recent- 
ness  ;  state  of  being  lately  invented  or  pro- 
duced ;  as,  the  newness  of  a  dress;  the  new- 
ness of  a  system.  (6)  Novelty;  the  state  of 
being  first  known  or  introduced. 

Nrn'tieit  in  great  matters  was  a  worthy  entertain- 
ment for  the  mind.  Setittt. 

(c)  Innovation;  recent  change.  'Happy 
newness  that  intends  old  right '  Shat.  (d) 
Want  of  practice  or  familiarity. 

His  itfuirttsj  shamed  most  of  the  others'  long  ex- 
ercise. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If)  Different  state  or  qualities  introduced 
by  change  or  regeneration. 

Even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  tinvtttss  of  life. 
Kom.  vi.  4. 

New-platonlst  (nu-pla'ton-ist),  n.  Same  as 
"/Mplatoniat 

New  Red  Sandstone.  See  SANDSTONE. 
News  t  UN/  i,  "  [From  new;  perhaps  a  trans- 
lation of  Fr.  pi.  naticelles,  news,  but  more 
probably  the  old  genit.  of  new,  occurring 
in  such  phrases  as  A.  Sax.  hwat  niwest  what 
of  new.  what  news?  The  latter  supposition 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  word  is 
almost  always  joined  to  a  verb  or  pronoun  In 
the  singular.  ]  1  Recent  intelligence  regard- 
ing any  event:  fresh  information  of  some- 
thing that  lias  lately  taken  place,  or  of  some- 
thing before  unknown;  tidings. 

Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
but  he^r  these  ill  new  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 
Shat. 

Eva  nrtvs  rides  fast,  while  good  tint's  baits.  Milton. 
It  is  no  nnu  j  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey  to 
the  strong  and  rich.  Sir  K.  L'Extrangt. 

2.  A  newspaper 

So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use. 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  nnus. 

SYN.  Tidings,  intelligence,  advice. 

New-sad  (nu'sad).  o.  Recently  made  sad. 
'  yew-sad  soul. '  Shak. 

News-agent  (nuz'a-jent),  n.  A  person  who 
deals  in  newspapers;  a  news-vender 

News-book  I  (uuz'biik),  n.  A  newspaper 
Pepyi. 

Newsboy  (nuz'bol),  ».  A  boy  who  hawks  or 
delivers  newspapers. 

News-letter(nu/let-er),  n.  The  name  given 
to  the  printed  letters  or  little  sheets,  issued 
weekly,  about  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the 
news  for  which  was  collected  by  the  news- 
writers  from  coffee-house  gossip— In  contra- 
distinction to  the  London  Oazette,  then  the 
only  authorized  newspaper,  and  which  con- 
tained little  more  than  ordinary  proclama- 
tions and  advertisements. 

The  people  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  great 
the.itreof  political  contention  could  be  kept  reru. 
larly  informed  of  what  was  passing  there  only  by 
nn»,.l*nr,  To  prepare  such  letters  became  a  call- 
ing in  London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of 
India  The  newswriter  rambled  from  coffee-room 
to  eonee-room.  collecting  reports,  squeezed  himself 
into  the  sessions  house  of  the  Old  ftnley  if  there  was 
an  interesting  tri.il.  .viv.  perhaps  obtained  admission 
to  the  Gallery  of  Whitehall,  nnd  noticed  how  the 
king  and  duke  looked.  In  this  way  he  gathered 
materials  for  weekly  epistles  destined  to  enlighten 
some  county  town  or  some  l>«nch  of  rustic  m.gis- 
ttates.  Such  were  the  sources  from  which  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  largest  provincial  cities  and  the 


NEWT 

body  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  learned  almost  all 
they  knew  of  the  history  of  their  own  tune. 

Newsman  ( nuz'man ),  n.  One  whoieUcer 
delivers  newspapers. 

Newsmonger  (nuz'mung-ger).  n.  One  that 
deals  in  news;  one  who  employs  much  time 
in  hearing  and  telling  news.  'Many  tales 
devised  ...  by  smiling  pickthanks  and  base 
newmnvmjerg.  Sliak. 

Newspaper  (nuz'pa-per),  n.  A  sheet  of 
paper  printed  and  distributed  for  conveying 
news;  a  public  print  that  circulates  news, 
advertisements,  political  intelligence,  infor- 
mation regarding  proceedings  of  jmrliamfiit, 
public  meetings,  and  the  like  —Nevtpaper 
reporting,  that  system  by  means  of  which  the 
parliamentary  debates,  speeches  at  public 
meetings.  Ac.,  are  promulgated  throughout 
the  country.  Every  publication  giving  ori- 
ginal reports  of  parliamentary  debates  keeps 
one  of  a  series  of  reporters  constantly  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Lords,  and  another  in  that  of 
the  Commons.  These  are  at  stated  periods 
relieved  by  their  colleagues,  when  they  take 
advantage  of  the  interval  to  transcribe  their 
notes,  in  order  to  be  ready  again  to  resume 
the  duty  of  note- taking,  and  uf  terwards  that 
of  transcription  for  the  press.  A  succession 
of  reporters  for  each  establishment,  varying 
from  ten  or  eleven  to  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
is  thus  maintained,  and  the  process  of  writ- 
ing from  their  notes  never  interrupted,  till 
a  complete  account  of  the  debates  of  the 
evening  has  been  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  printer. 

Newsroom  (nuz'rom),  n.  A  room  where 
newspapers,  and  often  also  magazines,  re- 
views, Ac.,  are  read. 

News-vender  (nuz'vend-er).  n.  A  seller  of 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  in  London  are  sold  to  newsmen  or 
iifws-venatrs.  by  whom  theyaie  distributed  to  the 
purchasers  in  town  or  country.  M'Cttlloch. 

News-writer  (nuz'rit-er),  n.  One  who  com- 
posed news-letters.  See  NEWS-LETTER. 

Newt  (nut),  n.  [A  corruption  of  anewl.  Ewi 
evct  are  old  forms.  See  EFT.)  One  of  a 
genus  (Triton)  of  small  tailed  (urodele)  ba- 
trachians,  belonging  to  the  family  Salaman- 
dridac.  Like  the  frog,  the  newt  begins  its 
existence  in  a  tadpole  state,  and  is  furnished 
with  gills,  which  give  place  to  true  lungs. 


Smooth  Newt  (  Trif 


Two  species,  T.  cristatut  (the  great  water- 
newt,  warty  or  crested  newt)  and  T.  pune- 
ta(u«(al8o  called  Littotritan  punctatut),  the 
common  or  smooth  newt,  are  recognized  as 
natives  of  this  country,  each  of  which  has 
varieties  classed  by  some  naturalists  as  dis- 
tinct species.  The  warty  newt  grows  to  the 
length  of  8  Inches,  the  smooth  newt  to  the 
length  of  3J  or  4.  The  former  is  covered 
with  warty  excrescences,  and  during  the 
breeding  season  the  male  acquires  a  very 
prominent  crest  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  back.  The  latter  has  the  skin  quite 


Warty  Newt  (TriM  erijMtus}. 

smooth  and  thecrestmuch  lessconspicuons- 
They  live  in  ponds  and  ditches,  and  feed  on 
animal  food,  such  as  water  Insects  and 
larvas,  worms,  tadpoles,  Ac.  Like  f ro^s  the  v 
often  leave  the  water,  and  may  l><  d  nn.l 
under  stones  and  in  dnmp  situations.  They 
cast  their  skins  very  frequently,  and  wlirn 
they  lose  one  of  their  members— a  leg,  the 
tall,  or  even  an  eye— a  new  one  is  not  lone  in 
being  produced  in  its  place.  Called  also 


nte.  I 

kr.  fat,  fall; 

me,  met,  her; 

pine,  pin; 

n6te,  not 

m6ve; 

tube,  tab, 

bufl; 

oil,  pound; 

u,  Sc. 

abtine; 

J,  Sc.  f«». 
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NICHED 


New  Testament  (uu  tes'ta-ment).  See 
TESTAMENT. 

Newtonian  (nu-ton'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  formed  or  discovered 
by  him. — Newtonian  system.  See  Solar  Sys- 
tem under  SOLAR. — Newtonian  telescope,  a 
form  of  reflecting  telescope  in  which  the 
rays  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
object  mirror  and  intercepted  by  a  small 
oval  mirror  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  tube 
at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  image  which  would 
have  been  formed  in  the  axis  is  thereby  de- 
flected, and  is  viewed  by  an  eye-piece  at- 
tached at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the 
tube.  —Newtonian  theory  of  light.  See  LIGHT. 

Newtonian  (nu-ton'i-an),  n.  A  follower  of 
Newton  in  philosophy. 

Newton's  Rings(nu'tonz  ringz),n.  pi.  [From 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  first  investigated 
them.]  The  name  given  to  a  certain  series 
of  rings  of  coloured  light  produced  by  press- 
ing a  convex  lens  of  very  long  focus  against 
a  plane  surface  of  glass.  The  rings  are  due 
to  interference.  (See  INTERFERENCE,  3.) 
These  rings,  or  more  properly  systems  of 
rings,  are  seven  in  number,  and  the  order 
of  colour  follows  that  known  as  Newton's 
scale  of  colours. 

New-year  (nu'yer),  a.  Relating  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year;  as,  new-year  congratu- 
lations. 

New-year's  Day  (nu'yerz  da),  n.  The  first 
day  of  a  new  year;  the  first  day  of  January. 

New-Zealand  Flax  (nu-zeland  flaks).  See 
PHORMIUM. 

New-Zealand  Tea  (nu-zeland  te),  n.  1.  The 
leaves  of  Leptospermum  scoparium,  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Myrtacese,  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  by 
some  credited  with  antiscorbutic  properties. 
2.  The  plant  itself. 

Nexible  (neks'i-bl),  a.  [L.  nezibttis.  ]  Cap- 
able of  being  knit  together.  Blotmt.  [Bare.] 

Next  (nekst),  a.  superl.  of  nigh.  [A.  Sax. 
nthst,  nlhsta,  nyhsta,  superl.  of  nth,  nedli, 
nigh.]  Nearest  in  place,  time,  rank,  or 
degree.  'One  next  himseli  in  power,  and 
next  in  crime.'  Milton. 

Her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest.    Drydeti. 

The  good  man  warn'd  us  from  his  text. 
That  none  could  tell  whose  turn  should  be  the  next 

Gay. 

(When  next  stands  before  an  object  without 
to  after  it  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  preposi- 
tion. ]  —  Next  friend,  in  law,  a  person  by 
whom  an  infant  sues  in  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  and  by  whom  a  married  woman  also 
often  sues  in  courts  of  equity,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  costs.  In  Scots  law,  a  tutor 
or  curator. — Next  to,  almost. 

That's  a  difficulty  next  to  impossible.        Rtnue. 

—Next  door  to,  close  to;  allied  to;  not  far 
removed  from  anything. 

To  dispute  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  the  next  door  to  the  being  convinced.     Rymer. 

Next  (nekst),  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn 
nearest  or  immediately  succeeding;  as,  it  is 
not  material  who  follows  next. 

Nexus  (nek'sus),  n,  [L.]  Tie;  connection; 
interdependence  existing  between  the  sev- 
eral members  or  individuals  of  a  series. 

It  is  now  universallyadmitted  that  we  have  no  per- 
ception of  the  casual  ngxiis  in  the  material  world. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Niare  (ni-ar'),  n.  The  native  name  of  the 
wild  ox  or  buffalo  of  Western  Africa;  the 
Cape  buffalo.  See  BUFFALO. 

Niast  (ni'as).  [See  EYAS,  which  is  the  com- 
moner but  a  corrupted  form.]  1.  A  young 
hawk;  an  eyas.— 2.  A  ninny;  a  simpleton. 
B.  Jonson. 

Nib  (nib),  n.  [A.  Sax.  neb,  nebb.  See  NEB, 
the  same  word  differently  written.  ]  1.  The 
bill  or  beak  of  a  fowl.— 2.  The  point  of  any- 
thing, particularly  of  a  pen ;  a  small  pen 
adapted  to  be  fitted  into  a  holder. 

Nib  (nib),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  nibbed;  ppr  nib- 
bing. To  furnish  with  a  nib;  to  mend  the 
nib  of,  as  a  pen.  Dickens. 

Nibble  (nib'l),  !).  (.  pret.  &  pp.  nibbled;  ppr 
nibbling.  [A  freq.  from  nib.}  1.  To  bite  by 
little  at  a  time;  to  eat  in  small  bits.  'As 
he  nibbled  his  toast.'  Lord  Lytton.—2.  To 
bite,  as  a  fish  does  the  bait;  just  to  catch  by 
biting.  'Nibbles  the  fallacious  meat.'  Gay. 
!.  To  catch ;  to  nab.  '  And  a  nice  job  I've 
nail  to  nibble  him.'  D.  Jerrold.  [Slang] 

Nibble  (nil/1),  v.i.  To  bite  gently;  as,  fishes 
nibble  at  the  bait.  '  Nibbling  sheep.'  Shak. 
2.  Fig.  to  carp;  to  make  a  petty  attack:  with 
at. 

Instead  of  returning;  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he 
manifestly  falls  a  nibbling  at  a  single  passage. 


Nibble  (nib'l),  n.  A  little  bite,  or  the  act  of 
seizing  with  the  mouth  as  if  to  bite,  without 
actually  biting. 

Nibbler  (nib'ler),  n.  One  that  nibbles ;  one 
that  bites  a  little  at  a  tune. 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait.  Shak 

Nibblingly  (nibling-li),  adv.  In  a  nibbling 
manner. 

Niblick  (niblik),  n.  [Called  also  nabloek,  and 
perhaps  from  nab,  to  catch.]  A  peculiar 
kind  of  club  used  in  the  game  of  golf,  hav- 
ing a  thin  flat  iron  head.  It  is  used  to  lift 
the  ball  out  of  holes,  ruts,  rough  ground, 
and  the  like. 

Nib-nib  (nib'nib),  n.    Same  as  Neb-neb. 

Nicaragua -wood  (ni-ka-ra'gwa-wud),  n. 
The  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in  Nicaragua, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  species  of  Cosal- 
pinia,  and  by  others  of  Hajmatoxylon.  This 
wood  and  a  variety  called  peach-wood  are 
sent  to  this  country  for  the  use  of  dyers. 
They  are  similar  to  Brazil-wood,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  sound  for  any  use  in  manufac- 
ture. 

Niccolite  (uik'ol-H),  n.    See  NICKELINE. 

Nice  (ills),  a.  [In  meaning  1  certainly  from 
O.  Fr.  nice,  nisce,  from  L.  nescius,  from  ne, 
not,  scio,  to  know,  and  perhaps  this  may  be 
the  origin  in  all  senses,  though  some  of  them 
may  have  been  influenced  by  O.E.  nesh, 
A.Sax.hnesc, soft,  tender, delicate.)  l.t  Fool- 
ish; simple;  silly. 

But  say  that  we  ben  wise  and  nothing  Mice.  Chaucer 

2.  t  Trivial;  unimportant. 

The  letter  was  not  nice  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import.  Shak. 

3.  Over-scrupulous;  very  particular;  fastidi- 
ous; too  difficult  to  please  or  satisfy;  over- 
exacting;  squeamish;  punctilious. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 

Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  slay  him  up.    Shak. 

To  taste 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.  Milton. 

4.  Scrupulously   and   minutely   cautious; 
delicate. 

Dear  love,  continue  nice  and  chaste.        Donne. 

5.  Tender  to  excess;  easily  injured;  delicate. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  mttse  betrayed ! 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid.    Roscotnmon. 

6.  Distinguishing  accurately  and  minutely; 
apprehending  slight  differences  or  delicate 
distinctions;  discerning.  'Our author,  happy 
in  a  judge  so  nice.'    Pope.    'Nice  verbal 
criticism.'    Coleridge.— T.  Formed  or  made 
with  scrupulous  exactness;  accurate;  exact; 
precise;  as,  nice  proportions;  nice  work- 
manship ;  nice  calculations. 

The  difference  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue  or  begins  the  vice.      Pope. 

8.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  senses;  deli- 
cate; tender;  sweet;  delicious;  dainty;  as, 
a  nice  bit;  a  nice  tint.— 9.  Pleasing  or  agree- 
able in  general;  having  good  or  likeable 
qualities.  [Colloq.] 

An  expression  very  rife  of  late  among  our  young 
ladies,  a  nice  man,  whatever  it  may  mean,  whether 
the  man  resemble  a  pudding,  or  something  more  nice, 
conveys  the  offensive  notion  that  they  are  ready  to 
eat  him  up  I  /.  D 'Israeli. 

Among  the  most  shocking  of  the  unscholarlike 
barbarisms  now  prevalent,  I  must  notice  the  use  of 
the  word  'nice'  in  an  objective  instead  of  a  subjec- 
tive sense:  'nice'  does  not  and  cannot  express  a 
quality  of  the  object,  but  merely  a  quality  of  the 
subject:  yet  we  hear  daily  of  'a  very  nice  letter'—  'a 
nice  young  lady,'  etc.— meaning  a  letter  to  a  young 
lady  that  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate :  but  a  nice 
young  lady  means  a  fastidious  young  lady;  and  •  a 
nice  letter  ought  to  mean  a  letter  that  is  very  deli- 
cate in  its  eating  and  in  the  choice  of  its  company. 
De  Quincey. 

'  I  should  say  she  was  not  an  agreeable  person. 
Not  nice,'  added  Lady  Selina,  after  a  pause,  and 
conveying  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  conventional 
monosyllable.  Lfrd  Lytton. 

Nice  is  often  used  ironically  in  a  sense  just 
the  opposite  of  this.  See  example  under 
NIBBLE,  v.t.  3.  — SYN.  Dainty,  delicate,  ex- 
quisite, fine,  accurate,  exact,  correct,  pre- 
cise, particular,  scrupulous,  punctilious, 
fastidious,  squeamish,  finical,  effeminate, 
silly,  weak,  foolish. 

flicelingt  (nlsling), ».  An  over-nice  man  or 
critic;  a  hair-splitter. 

But  I  would  ask  these  nicelinirs  one  question, 
wherein  if  they  can  resolve  me  then  I  will  say,  as 
they  say,  that  scarfs  are  necessary,  and  not  flags  of 
priae.  Studies. 

Nicely  (ms'li),  adv.  In  a  nice  manner: 
(a)  fastidiously;  critically;  curiously;  as,  he 
was  disposed  to  look  into  the  matter  too 
nicely,  (b)  With  delicate  perception;  as,  to 
be  nicely  sensible,  (c)  Accurately;  exactly; 
with  exact  order  or  proportion ;  as,  the  parts 
of  a  machine  or  building  nicely  adjusted; 


a  shape  nicely  proportioned  ;  a  dress  nicely 
fitted  to  the  body,  (d)  Agreeably  ;  becom- 
ingly; pleasantly;  as,  she  was  -nicely  dressed: 
a  modern  sense,  but  now  so  common  as  to 
threaten  to  crowd  out  all  the  other  senses. 
See  the  adjective. 

Nicene  (ni-sen'),  a.  Pertaining  to  Niccea  or 
Nice,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor.—  Nicene  creed, 
a  summary  of  Christian  faith  composed  by 
the  Council  of  Nice  against  Arianism,  A.ix 
325,  altered  and  confirmed  by  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381. 

Niceness  (nis'nes),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  nice:  (a)  extreme  fastidiousness  or 
delicacy;  excess  of  scrupulousness  or  exact- 
ness. '  The  niceness  of  our  modern  dames.  ' 
Dryden.  (b)  Delicacy  of  perception;  the 
quality  of  perceiving  small  differences  ;  as. 
niceness  of  taste,  (c)  Accuracy;  minute 
exactness  ;  as,  niceness  of  work;  niceness  of 
texture  or  proportion. 

Where's  now  the  labour'd  niceness  in  thy  dress  T 


. 

(d)  Agreeableness;  becomingness;  pleasant- 

ness: a  modem  sense.    See  the  adjective 

and  adverb. 
Niceryr  (nis'er-i),  n.    Daintiness;  affecta- 

tion of  delicacy.     Chapman. 
Nieetee.t  n.    Nicety;  folly.     Chaucer. 
Nicety  (nis'e-ti),  ?i.   [O.Fr.ntectt.   See  NICE.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  nice  :  (a)  excess 
of  delicacy;  fastidiousness;  squeamishness. 

So  love  doth  loathe  disdainful  nicely.     Spenser. 

(V)  Delicacy  of  perception,    (c)  Minuteness 
of  observation  or  discrimination;  precision. 

Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgment  confined  only 
to  literature,  but  was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  art. 

Prior. 

(a)  Delicate  management;  exactness  in  treat- 
ment; delicacy  of  execution. 

Love  such  nicety  requires, 

One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires.          Swift. 

2.  A  minute  difference  or  distinction.    '  The 
fineness  and  niceties  of  words.'    Locke.  — 

3.  A  dainty  or  delicacy  for  food  :  usually  in 
the  plural.    Johnson. 

Nichar  (ni'kar),  M.    A  plant.    See  NICKAR- 
TREE. 

Niche  (nich),  n.  [Fr.  niche,  from  It.  nicchia, 
originally  a  shell-shaped  recess  in  a  wall, 
from  nicchio,  a  shell-fish,  a  mussel,  from  L 
mytilus,  a  mussel.  ]  A  recess  in  a  wall  for  the 
reception  of  a  statue,  a  vase,  or  of  some  other 
ornament.  In  ancient  classical  architecture 
niches  were  generally  semicircular  in  the 
plan,  and  terminated  in  a  semi-dome  at  the 
top.  They  were  sometimes,  however,  square 
in  the  plan,  and 
sometimes  also 
square-headed. 
They  were  or- 
namented with 
pillars,  archi- 
traves, con- 
soles, and  in 
other  ways.  In 
the  architec- 
ture of  the 
middle  ages 
niches  were  ex- 
tensively used 
as  decorations 
and  for  the  re- 
ception of  sta- 
tues. In  the 
Norman  style 
they  were  so 
shallow  as  to 
be  little  more 
than  panels, 
and  the  figures 
were  frequent- 
ly carved  on 
the  back  in 
alto-rilievo.  In 
the  Early  Eng- 
lish style  they 

Niche,  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  become     more 

deeply   recess- 

ed and  are  highly  enriched,  and  in  the 
Decorated  style  they  become  infinitely  va- 
ried. Their  plans  chiefly  consisted  of  a 
semi-octagon  or  a  semi-hexagon,  and  their 
heads  were  formed  into  groined  vaults,  with 
ribs,  and  bosses,  and  pendants.  They  were 
projected  on  corbels,  and  adorned  with  pil- 
lars, buttresses,  and  mouldings  of  various 
kinds,  and  had  canopies  added  to  them 
which  were  flat  and  projecting  in  every 
variety  of  plan,  and  elaborately  carved  and 
enriched.  In  the  Perpendicular  style  this 
variety  and  elaboration  continued. 
Niched  (nicht),  a.  Placed  in  a  niche.  'Those 
niched  shapes  of  noble  mould.'  Tennyson. 
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Nleher  Kicker  (nlrh'rr.  nik'er),  ».«.  To 
rtT  to  laugh  with  broken,half-suppr«.»«d 
catches  of  voice;  to  snigger.  (Scotch.) 

NlchUnlchtXn.     Night    [ScotchJ        . 

Mick  (nlk).  n.  [A  name  given  by  all  the 
Teutonic  nations  to  a  kind  of  water*oblln ; 
A  8«x.  niear,  Dan  no*.  Icel  nykr,  N  nykk. 
,„,*  G  nix.  niw.)  Originally,  a  kind  of 
goblin  or  spirit  of  the  waters,  but  in  modern 
'iwltth  mage  applied  only  to  the  Kvil  One. 
JMtmUrWIth  the  addition  of  Old.  The 
origin  ascribed  to  the  name  by  Butler  re- 
quire* no  refutation. 

^SSS^KtS^^SLm 

Nick  (nlkX  n.  [Perhaps  the  same  word  as 
lt*Vi*  fir.  nick,  a  nod,  a  wink;  G.  nuken 
to  nod.]  1.  The  exact  point  of  time  require, 
by  necessity  or  convenience;  the  critical 
time. 

II  te  mnire  in  the  history  of  Norway,  how  the 
rich!  -an  ever  appears  in  the  very  «.V*of  time  to 
save  the  state.  ***•  *" 

4  A  winning  throw.     Prior. 
Nick  (nik).  v .(.  [  From  the  above  noun  1  1  To 
hit-  to  touch  luckily;  to  strike  at  the  lucky 
time.  t 

The  Just  reason  of  doing  things  most  be  nifM. 
and  all  accidents  improved:  Sir  R.  L  taranri. 

t.  To  defeat  or  cozen,  u  at  dice ;  to  make 
*  hit  at  by  some  trick  or  unexpected  turn. 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 

Have  HitttJ  his  captainship  al  such  a  point.    S*ai. 

—To  nick  with  nay.  to  meet  one  with  a  re- 
fusal ;  to  disappoint  by  denying  '  I  trust 
you  will  not  mot  me  with  nay'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Nick (nikX n,  [Comp  G.  knick.  a  flaw,fr«ic*e-n, 
to  crack;  also  E.  mx-lr,  O  D.  nockc.  a  notch.) 
1  A  notch;  hence,  a  score,  from  the  old 
practice  of  keeping  reckonings  on  tallies  or 
notched  sticks;  a  reckoning. 

I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me:  he  loved 
her  out  of  all  nic*.  Ska*. 

i.  A  notch  In  the  shank  of  a  type  to  guide 
the  hand  of  the  compositor  in  setting:  nicks 
also  distinguish  the  class  of  type,  each  class 
having  one  or  more  nicks  on  the  body  of  the 
type,  which  range  evenly  when  the  types 
are  set— 3.  t  A  false  bottom  In  a  beer  can, 
by  which  customers  were  cheated,  the  nick 
below  and  the  froth  above  filling  up  part  of 
the  measure. 

Cannes  of  beere  (malt  sod  in  fishes  broth). 
And  thove  they  say  are  fill'd  with  nick  and  froth. 
JUBstaMH. 

Nick  (nlk),  ft  [See  the  above  noun  ]  1.  To 
make  a  nick  or  notch  in ;  to  notch ;  to  cut  in 
nicks  or  notches.  'His  man  with  scissors 
nickt  him  like  a  fool. '  Shak.  —2.  To  break  or 
crack ;  to  smash.  I*rior.  See  NICKKR.  — 
3.  t  To  suit  or  fit  Into,  as  lattices  cut  in  nicks; 
to  tally  with. 

Words  nicking  and  resembling  one  another  are 
applicable  to  different  significations.  Camden. 

—  To  nick  a  hone's  tail,  to  make  an  incision 
at  Its  root  to  make  him  carry  it  higher. 
Nlckt  (nlk),  r  I.    To  nickname. 

For  Warbeck,  as  you  nick  him,  came  to  me.    Ford. 

Nlckar-tree  (nik'ar-tre).  n.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  (JuilandinaW  Bonduc),  which  grows 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  bears  a 
nut  of  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg.  The 
bark  of  the  nickar-tree  is  a  bitter  tonic,  and 
its  seeds  are  said  to  be  emetic.  Called  also 
JHatar. 

Nickel  (nlk'elXn.  Sym.  SI.  At  wt.  59  nearly. 
A  metal  of  a  white  colour,  of  great  hard- 
neat,  very  difficult  to  be  purified,  always 
magnetic,  and  when  perfectly  pure  malle- 
able and  ductile.  It  unites  in  alloys  with 
gold,  copper,  tin,  and  arsenic,  which  metals 
It  renders  brittle.  With  silver  and  iron  its 
alloys  are  ductile  Nickel  Is  found  in  all 
meteoric  stones,  but  its  principal  ore  is  a 
copper-coloured  mineral  found  in  Germany, 
and  called  niekeline  or  Irupfernifkrl.  Since 
the  manufacture  of  German  silver,  nickel 
has  become  an  object  of  considerable  Im- 
portance, and  Is  extracted  from  several 


pyrites,  compounds  of  nickel,  cobalt,  nnti 
mony,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
of  nickel  are  mostly  of  a  grann-grecn  colour, 
solution  of  its  oxide 


ulphur,  or  Iron.    The  salts 


the  ammoniacal 
It  deep  blue. 

Nickel -bloom  (nik'cl-Mom).  n.  Same  as 
Xickrt-ochn. 

Nickel-glance  (nlk'el-glani),  n  A  grayish- 
white,  massive,  and  granular  ore  of  nirkH. 
occurring  In  the  transition  rocka  of  upper 
Germany,  Sweden,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries,  and  on  the  average  consisting  of 
S5  &  nickel,  46 -S  arsenic,  and  19'3  sulphur. 


part  of  the  nickel  being  replaced  by  Iron  or 
Nickel  -green  (nik' el-gren),  n.    Same  as 

Nlckellc  ("ni-kel'ik),  o.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  nickel. 

Nlckeliferous  (nlk-eJ-lfer-urt  o.  Contain- 
iiiK  nickel;  as,  nickel(fcrou»  iron. 

Niekeline  (nik'el-in),  n.  One  of  the  chief 
ores  of  nickel,  occurring  generally  massive, 
and  disseminated  in  veins  in  the  crystalline 
rocks,  as  also  in  secondary  strata,  in  Ger- 
many, America,  and  Cornwall  It  consists 
principally  of  nickel  and  arsenic.  It  is  the 
kuf/ernickel  or  copper-nickel  of  Werner, 
niccolit*  of  modern  mineralogy. 

Nlckel-oclire  (nik'el-6-ker),  n.  An  arsenate 
of  nickel  consisting  of  nickel  37  6,  arsenic 
acid  38  4,  and  water  24;  it  occurs  massive, 
earthy,  friable,  and  In  short  capillary  crys- 
tals of  an  apple-green  colour.  Called  also 
Nickel-green  and  Hickcl-blomn. 

Nickel-plating  (nik'el-pliit  ing),  n.  The 
surfacing  of  metals  with  nickel  by  means  of 
a  heated  solution  or  the  electro-bath,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  less  liable  to 
oxidation  by  heat  or  moisture. 

Nickel-silver  (nik'el-sil-ver).  n.  An  alloy 
composed  of  copper  60,  zinc  17J,  and  nickel 

Nicker  t  (nik'er).  n.  [From  nic*-,  to  break, 
to  Haw.  ]  One  of  a  company  of  night-brawl- 
ers who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  roamed 
about  London  by  night,  amusing  themselves 
with  breaking  people's  windows  with  half- 
pence. 

Did  not  Pythagoras  stop  a  company  of  drunken 
bullies  from  storming  a  civil  house,  by  changing  the 
strain  of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  sponda-ust  And  yet 
your  modern  musicians  want  art  to  defend  their  win- 
dows from  common  Httke>  t.  Martinui  Scrioternj. 

Nlcker-tree  (nik'er-tre),  n.  Same  as  Xickar- 
tree. 

Nick-nack(nik'nak),n.  [Sec  KNICK-KNACK.  ] 
A  trinket;  a  gimcrack:  atrllie.  Spelled  also 
Nick-knack,  Knick-knack 

Nick-nackery  (nik'nak-er-i),  n.  1.  A  col- 
lection of  nick-nacks.  -2  A  nick-nack;  a 
trifle;  a  bauble.  Franklin. 

Nickname  (nik'nam),  n  [Probably  O.K. 
neke-name  for  eke-name  (Icel.  a\ik-nefni), 
the  initial  n  being  that  of  an.  the  indef.  art. , 
on  type  of  newt  for  etct.  But  the  French 
have  nom  de  niqite,  a  nickname,  from  G. 
nickcn.  to  nod,  to  wink.]  1  A  name  given  to 
a  person  in  contempt,  derision,  or  reproach; 
an  opprobrious  or  contemptuous  appella- 
tion. 

He  is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a 
contemptible  nickname.  B.  y onion. 

•_'.  A  familiar  or  diminutive  name. 

From  Miftnamti  or  nursenames  came  these  .  .  . 
Bill  and  Will  for  William.  Clem  for  Clement,  &c. 
Camcten. 

A  very  good  name  it  (job)  is;  only  one  1  know 
that  ain't  got  a  nickname  to  it.  DifitHt. 

Nickname  (nik'nam),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  nick- 
nained;  ppr.  nicknaming.  To  give  a  nick- 
name to;  to  call  by  an  opprobrious  ap- 
pellation. 'You  nickname  virtue  vice' 
Shale.  'This  jargon,  which  they  nickname 
metaphysics. '  Whitby. 

Nick-stick  (nik'stik),  n.  A  notched  stick 
used  as  a  tally.  [Scotch  ] 

He  was  in  an  unco  kippage  when  we  sent  him  a 
book  instead  o'  the  HiaMtieU.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Nickum  (nik'um),  n.  [From  nick,  the  evil 
spirit  J  A  wag ;  one  given  to  mischievous 
tricks.  [Scotch) 

Nicolaltan  (nik-6-la'i-tan).  n.  One  of  a  sect 
in  the  early  Christian  Church,  so  named 
from  tiicolat,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem.  They  are  characterized  as  in- 
clining to  licentious  and  pagan  practices. 
Rev.  li.  i, 

Nlcolo  (nik'o-16),  n.    See  ONICOLO. 

Nicotian!  (nl-k&'shi-an),  n.  [ Fr.  nicotiane, 
tobacco.  See  NICOTIAN  A.  ]  Tobacco.  '  Your 
Nicotian  is  good  too.'  11  Jonson. 

Nicotian  (ni-kd'shi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  tobacco.  'Whiffs  himself  away 
in  Kicotian  Incense  to  the  idol  of  his  vain 
intemperance.'  Up.  Hall. 

Nlcotlana  (nl-k6'shi-a"na),  n.  [Fr.  nicotianr, 
the  earliest  name  given  to  the  tobacco  plant 
in  France,  from  M.  Kicot,  ambassador  of 
France  to  Portugal,  who  sent  a  specimen  of 
the  plant  from  Lisbon  to  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicit  in  1500.)  The  tobacco  genus  of  plants. 
The  species  generally  grown  as  tobacco  are 
N.  Tabacum  and  X.  macrophyUa.  JV.  per- 
tiea  Is  a  native  of  Persia.  It  is  much  more 
fragrant  and  agreeable  than  the  common 
tobacco,  and  furnishes  the  Shiraz  tobacco, 
so  much  esteemed  in  the  Eut.  A'icotiana 


. 


ruitica  is  green  or  Syrian  tobacco,  which 

grows  in  the  Levant,  and  issonifti -culli  .1 

Kniii;*h  tobacco,  from  its  being  the  in  .-t  kind 
introduced  into  England  for  cultivation.  It 
forms  the  Turkish,  Syrian,  and  Latakia  to- 
baccos, y.  rtpanda  is  cultivated  In  Cuba ; 
X.  quadrivalvit,  by  the  Indiana  on  the  Mis- 
souri; N.  multicalvis,  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Columbia;  and  .V.  nana,  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  species  has  been 
discovered  in  China,  and  another  in  Aus- 
tralia. See  TOBACCO. 

Nicotlanin,  Nicotianlne  (ni-ko'shi-a-nin), 
n.  A  concrete  oil  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  tobacco.  It  has  the  smell  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  affords  nicotine. 
Nicotine.  Nlcotlna  (nik'6-tin,  nik-o-ti'na), 
n.  (CjoHHNj  or  C,0H,N.)  A  volatile  al- 
kaloid base  obtained  from  tobacco.  It  form 
a  colourless,  clear,  oily  liquid,  which  has  a 
weak  odour  of  tobacco,  except  when  ammo- 
nia is  present.  In  which  case  the  smell  is 
powerful.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  com- 
bines with  acids,  forming  acrid  and  pungent 
salts 

Nicotylia  (ni-ko-til'i-a),  n.  Same  as  A'ico- 
tine. 

Nictate  (nik'tat),  u.i.  (L.  nicto,  to  wink.] 
To  wink.  Worcester.  [Rare.] 
Nictation  (nik-ta'shon),  n.  Same  as  Sicti- 
tation.  Cockeram.  [Rare.] 
Nictitate  (mk'ti-tat),  ri  [From  L.  msfo, 
nictatnm.tu  wink,  freq.from  nieo.to  beckon.] 
To  wink;  to  nictate.— The  nictitating  nitm- 
brant,  a  thin  membrane  by  which  the  pro- 
cess of  winking  is  performed  in  certain  ani- 
mals, and  which  covers  and  protects  the 
eyes  from  dust  or  from  too  much  light.  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  birds  and  fishes. 
Nictitation  (nik-ti-ta'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
winking.  It  is  a  natural  and  instinctive 
action  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  and 
cleaning  the  eyes. 

Nidamental  (nid-a-men'tal),  o.  [L.  nufa- 
tiirnliiin,  a  nest,  from  nidus,  a  nest]  Per- 
taining to  the  nests  of  birds;  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  egg  and  young :  applied 
especially  to  the  organs  which  secrete  the 
materials  of  which  many  animals  construct 
their  nests.  Oven. 
Nidaryt  (ni'da-ri),  n.  A  collection  of  nests. 

In  this  rupellary  nidary,  does  the  female  lay  eggs 
and  breed.  £**/>». 

Niddlcockt  (nid'i-kok),  n.  A  foolish  person; 
a  noodle. 

They  were  never  such  fond  niditicoclti  as  to  offer 
any  man  a  rodde  to  beate  their  own  tayles. 

Hotinsktd. 

Niddle-noddle  (nidl-nod-l),  v.i.  (Freq.  and 
dim.  of  nod.]  To  nod  or  shake  lightly  and 
frequently;  to  waggle. 

Her  head  niddle-noddled  at  every  word,      flood. 

Niddul  (nid'n-i),  n.  A  kind  of  minor  excom- 
munication among  the  Hebrews,  which 
generally  lasted  about  a  month.  Brande  <t 
Cox. 

Nidet  (nid),  n.    [L.  nidus,  a  nest]   A  brood; 
as,  a  nntf  of  pheasants.     Johnson. 
Nidering(ni'der-ing),o.  [SeeNiMNO.]  Same 
aaNiding.  'Faithless, mausworu, and nider- 
iny.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Nidge  (nij),  v.t.    [Softened  form  of  ntj;.]   In 
tnasonry,  to  dress  the  face  of  a  stone  with  a 
sharp-pointed  hammer  in  place  of  hewing 
it  with  a  chisel  and  mallet.  Called  also  .\  /</ 
—Nidged  or  nigged  ashlar,  stone  hewn  with 
a  pick  or  sharp-pointed  hammer. 
Nldgeryt  (nid'jer-i),  n.    [O  Fr.  nigerie.    See 
N I  DOET.  ]    A  trifle ;  a  piece  of  foolery.  Cola. 
Nldgett  (nij'et),  n.    [From  O.Fr.  niger,  'to 
trifle,  to  play  the  fop  or  nidget '  Cotgrave.  ] 
1.  An  idiot;  a  fool— 2.  A  coward;  a  dastard. 
Camden.    Written  also  Higeot. 
Nidificate  (nid'i-fl-kat),tj.f.  [L  nidifico,  from 
n  nl <ix,  a  nest.  ]    To  make  a  nest. 
Nidiflcation  (nid'i-fl-ka"shon).  n.    The  act 
or  operation  of  building  a  nest     'The  feet 
of  perchers  being  more  especially  adapted 
for  the  delicate  labours  of  nidificatum. ' 
Owen. 

Nidlng  (ni'ding),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nlthing,  an 
infamous  man,  from  nlth,  wickedness,  Goth. 
ncitht,  envy;  Dan.  and  8w.  Hiding,  Icel 
nUhingr,  a  despicable  fellow.)  A  coward; 
a  dastard.  'He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a 
niding.1  Houell.  Written  also  Xithiny. 
Nlding  (ni'ding),  a.  Infamous;  cowardly; 
dastardly.  Mallet. 

Nid-nod  (nid'nod),  v.i.    [A  rr.dnplicative 
form  of  nod.  ]    To  nod  frequently. 
Nldor  (ni'dor),  n.   [L]  Scent;  savour;  smell 
of  cooked  food.     'The  uncovered    dlshe* 
send  forth  a  ntdor.'    Dr.  John  Taylor. 


n»».  Or,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  !•  u 
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Nidorose  (m-dor-os'),  a.    Same  as  f/idorous. 

~  Arbtithnot.     [Rare.] 

Nidorosityt  ( nl-ilo-ros'i-ti ),  n.  Eructation 
with  the  taste  of  undigested  roast-meat. 
Floyer. 

Nidorous  (ni'dor-us),  a.  [From  nidor.  ] 
Resembling  the  smell  or  taste  of  roasted 
meat.  Sometimes  spelled  Nidrous.  'In- 
eense  and  nidrou*  smells. '  Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Nidulant  (nid'u-lant),  a.  [L.  nidulans,  ppr. 
of  nidulor,  to  nestle,  from  nidus,  a  nest.  ] 
In  bat.  nestling ;  lying  loose,  in  the  form  of 
pulp  or  cottony  matter,  within  a  berry  or 
pericarp. 

Nidulariacei  (ni'du-la-ri-a"se-i),  n.  pi.  [See 
NIDULARIUM.]  An orderof  gasteromycetous 
fungi,  the  structure  of  which  is  that  of  the 
hypogteous  fungi  reduced  to  single  isolated 
cells.  The  species  are  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, growing  on  the  ground  among  de- 
caying sticks,  dung,  &c. 

Nidularium  (ni-du-la'ri-um),  n.  [L.  nidu- 
lus,  a  little  nest,  dim.  of  nidus,  a  nest.  ]  In 
hot.  the  mycelium  of  certain  fungi. 

Nidulate  (nid'u-lat),  a.  In  lot.  the  same  as 
Nidulant. 

Nidulate  (ni'du-lat),  v.i.  [See  NIDULANT.] 
To  build  a  nest;  to  nidificate.  Cockeram. 

Nidulation  (nid-u-Ia'shon),  n.  The  time  of 
remaining  in  the  nest,  as  of  a  bird.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Nidulite  ( ni'du-lit),  n.  [  L.  nidus,  a  nest, 
and  Gr.  lithog,  a  stone.]  A  fossil  organism, 
possibly  akin  to  the  Bryozoa,  but  of  larger 
size.  They  occur  in  the  Silurian,  and  have 
their  name  from  being  at  first  taken  for  egg- 
masses. 

Nidus  (ni'dus),  ».  [L.,  a  nest]  1.  Any  part 
of  a  living  organism  where  a  parasite  finds 
nourishment. — 2.  In  med.  the  seat  of  a  zy- 
motic  disease ;  the  part  of  the  organism 
where  such  a  disease  is  developed. 

The  poison  of  small-pox  has  its  nidus  in  the  deep 
layer  of  the  skin;  hence  its  characteristic  eruption. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Maclagan, 

Niece  (nes),  n.  [Fr.  ntece,  O.Fr.  niepce,  from 
L.  neptis,  a  granddaughter,  allied  to  nepos, 
nepotis,  a  nephew  (which  see).]  1. 1  A  rela- 
tion in  general,  but  especially  a  descendant 
male  or  female.  In  the  following  passage 
Shakspere  applies  it  to  a  granddaughter. 

My  nitce  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster. 

Rich.  lit.  iv.  I. 

This  word  (niece}  .  .  .  is  now  applied  to  the  female 
sex  alone,  to  the  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister,  be- 
ing once  used  .  .  .  for  children's  children,  male  and 
female  alike.  Trench. 

2.  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister;  also, 
the  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister  in  law. 

Nieft  (net),  n.    A  fist.    See  NEAF. 

Niello  (ni-el'16),  n.  [It.,  from  L.L  nigcttum, 
a  blackish  enamel,  from  L.  nigellux,  dim. 
of  niger,  black.]  A  method  of  ornament- 
ing metal  plates  much  practised  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  gave  rise  to  copper- 
plate engraving.  The  lines  of  a  design  were 
cut  in  the  metal,  and  filled  up  with  a  black 
or  coloured  composition,  which  gave  effect 
to  the  intaglio  picture. 

Niest  (nest),  a.  Next.  •  Niest  day  their  life 
is  past  enduring. '  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Nieve  (nev),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word.  See 
NEAF.]  The  flst.  [Scotch.] 

Nievefu'  (nev'fii),  n.  A  handful.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Niffer  (nif'er),  ».(.  [From  Sc.  nieve,  the 
flst.]  To  exchange  or  barter.  [Scotch.] 

Niffer  (nif'er),  n.  An  exchange;  a  barter. 
[Scotch.] 

Niffy-naffy,  Niff-naffy  (nif'i-naf'i,  nif naf-i), 
a.  Fastidious;  conceited;  troublesome  about 
trifles.  'Thae  niff-naffy  gentles  that  (tie  sae 
mnckle  fash  wi'  their  fancies.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Niflet  (nif'l),  n.  [Norm.]  A  trifle.  'He 
served  hem  with  nifies  and  with  fables.' 
Cttaucer. 

Niflheim  (neflTiim),  n.  [Icel.  nifl,  mist,  and 
heim,  home.]  In  Scand.  myth,  the  region 
of  endless  cold  and  everlasting  night,  ruled 
over  by  Hela. 

Nifling  (nif'ling),  a.  [Frommyfe.]  Trifling; 
of  small  importance  or  value.  'A  poor 
nijling  toy,  that's  worse  than  nothing.' 
Lady  Alimony,  1659. 

Nig  ( nig ),  v.  t.  [  Older  form  of  nidge,  per- 
haps from  Prov.  £.  nig,  a  small  piece,  a  chip.] 
In  masonry,  same  as  Nidge,  (which  see). 

Nigard.t  n.    A  niggard.     Chaucer. 

Nigardie.t  n.    Niggardliness.    Chaucer. 

Nigella(ni-jel'la),  «.  [A  dim.  from  L.  niger, 
black,  from  the  black  seed,  which  is  the 
part  of  the  plant  known  in  cookery.]  Fen- 
nel flowers,  a  genus  of  annual  plants,  nat. 


order  Ranunculaceee.  The  seeds  of  N.  sa- 
tiva  and  N.  anensis  were  formerly  used 
instead  of  pepper,  and  are  said  to  be  still 
extensively  used  in  adulterating  it.  The 
seeds  of  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  the 
black  cummin  of  the  ancients,  and  the  cum- 
min of  the  Bible.  N.  damascena,  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  pale  blue  flowers. 

Nigeott  (nij'ot),  n.     Same  as  Xidget. 

Niggard  (nig'erd),  n.  [From  Icel.  hniiggr, 
niggardly,  stingy,  with  term,  -ard;  Sw. 
njugga,  to  hoard.  ]  1.  A  miser ;  a  person 
meanly  close  and  covetous ;  a  sordid,  ava- 
ricious, parsimonious  wretch;  one  who  stints* 
or  who  supplies  sparingly. 

We  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master. 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth.    Milton. 
Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence.       Pope. 

2.  A  false  bottom  for  a  grate.    Grose.    'Nig- 
gards, generally  called  niggers. '    Mayhew. 

Niggard  (nig'erd),  a.  Miserly;  meanly  covet- 
ous; sordidly  parsimonious;  sparing;  stinted. 
'To  our  demands  niggard  in  his  reply.' 
Shak. 

Niggard  ( nig'erd ),  i>.  (.  To  stint ;  to  supply 
sparingly.  [Rare.] 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 

And  nature  must  obey  necessity; 

Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest.    Shak. 

Niggard  (nig'erd),  u.t.  To  be  miserly.  Shak. 

Niggardiset  (nig'erd-iz),  n.  Niggardliness ; 
avarice.  "Twere  pity  thou  by  niggardise 
shouldst  thrive.'  Drayton. 

Niggarclish  (nig'erd-ish),  a.  Somewhat 
covetous  or  niggardly. 

Niggardliness  (nig'erd-li-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  niggardly;  mean  covetousness ; 
sordid  parsimony ;  extreme  avarice  mani- 
fested in  sparing  expense.  '  Niggardliness 
is  not  good  husbandry.'  Addison. 

Niggardly  (nig'erd-li),  a.  Meanly  covetous 
or  avaricious ;  sordidly  parsimonious ;  ex- 
tremely sparing  of  anything. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful,  it 
is  not  for  the  steward  to  be  niggardly.     Bp.  Hall. 
I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  answerer.       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

SYN.  Covetous,  parsimonious,  sparing,  mis- 
erly, penurious,  sordid. 

Niggardly  (nig'erd-li),  adv.  In  a  niggard 
manner ;  sparingly ;  with  cautious  parsi- 
mony. Sir  T.  More. 

Niggardnesst  (nig'erd-nes),  n.  Niggardli- 
ness. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Niggardshipt  (nig'erd-ship),  n.  Niggardli- 
ness; stinginess.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Niggardyt  (nig'erd-i),  n.  Niggardliness. 
Gower. 

Nigger  (nig'Sr),  n.  1.  A  negro:  in  deprecia- 
tion or  derision.— 2.  A  term  often  applied 
to  other  coloured  race;  more  particularly  to 
the  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  [Vulgar.] 

Though  he  be  a  nigger,  he  seemed  to  me  a  right 
gracious  and  noble  sort  of  monarch. 

iy.  H.  Russell. 

3.  A  species  of  Holothuria,  so  called  by  the 
Cornish  fishermen.    It  is  very  common  in 
deep  water  off  the  Deadman.— 4.  A  local 
name  for  the  larva  of  the  saw-fly  Athalia 
spiiiarum,  so  destructive  to  the  turnip-crop. 

Nigger  (nig'er),  n.    See  NIGGARD,  2. 

Niggett  (nij'et),  n.  Same  as  Nidaet.  Change- 
ling, 1653. 

Niggisht  (nig'ish),  a.  Niggardly;  stingy; 
mean.  'A  most  niggiah  and  miserable  man.' 
Copley. 

Nigglet  (nig'l),  v.i.  [From  a  root  seen  in  A. 
Sax.  hnyglan,  hnygela,  parings,  shreds;  Prov. 
E.  nig,  to  clip  money.]  1.  To  trifle;  to  be  em- 
ployed with  trifling ;  to  work  pettily  like 
one  that  trifles  or  plays. 

Take  heed,  daughter. 

You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience  and  religion. 
Afassing-er. 

2.  To  act  or  walk  in  a  mincing  manner. 
Halliwell.  [Provincial  English.  ]— 3.  To  fret 
or  complain  of  trifles.  Halliwell.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Nigglet  (nig'l),  v.t  1.  To  play  on  contemptu- 
ously; to  make  sport  or  game  of;  to  mock. 

1  shall  so  Higgle  ye 
And  juggle  ye.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

2.  To  draw  out  unwillingly ;  to  squeeze  out 
or  hand  out  slily. 

I  had  but  one  poor  penny,  and  that  1  was  obliged 
to  niggle  out,  and  buy  a  holly  wand,  to  grace  him 
through  the  streets.  Dekker. 

Niggle  (nig'l),  n.  Small  cramped  handwrit- 
ing; a  scribble;  a  scrawl. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  little  close  niggle.       T  Hook. 

Nigglert  (nig'ler),  n.  1.  One  that  niggles  or 
trifles  at  any  handiwork. — 2.  One  that  is 
dexterous.  Grose.  [Provincial  English.] 


Nigh  (nl),  a.  compar.  nigher,  superl.  next. 
[A.  Sax.  neuh,  nf.h,  nigh,  near;  O.Fris.  nei, 
D.  no,  Icel.  nd-,  G.  nah,  nahe,  Goth,  nehva — 
nigh.  Near  is  a  comparative  form  from 
this.  ]  1.  Near ;  not  distant  or  remote  in 
place  or  time. 

The  loud  tumult  shows  the  battle  nigh.    Prior. 

Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree ;  when  his 
branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye 
know  that  summer  is  nigh.  Mat.  xxiv.  32. 

2.t  Closely  allied  by  hlood. 

He  committed  the  protection  of  his  son  Asanes  to 
two  nigh  kinsmen  and  assured  friends.  Knolles. 

3.  Closely  related  in  any  way;  ready  to  aid. 

The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart.  Ps.  xxxiv.  18. 

SYN.  Close,  adjacent,  contiguous,  proximate, 
present. 

Nigh  (ni),  adv.  1.  Near;  at  a  small  distance 
in  place  or  time,  or  in  the  course  of  events. 

For  indeed  he  was  sick,  nigh  unto  death.  Phil.  ii.  27. 
Meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors. 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  comes  so  nigh. 
Shak. 

2.  t  In  a  near  or  touching  manner;  coming 
home  to  the  heart. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh, 
As  benefits  forgot.  Shak. 

3.  Almost;  nearly. 

Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea?      Shak. 

Nigh  (ni),  prep.  Near  to;  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from.  '  But  was  not  this  nigh  shore.' 
Shak. 

Nigh  this  recess,  with  terrour  they  survey. 
Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyranmck  sway. 
Garth. 

Nigh  (ni),  v.t.  To  come  near  to ;  as,  to  nigh 
the  shore.  '  Love  gan  nigh  me  nere. '  Chau- 
cer. 

Nigh  (ni),  v.i.  To  approach ;  to  advance  or 
draw  near. 

Now  day  is  done  and  night  is  nighiiig  fast. 

Spenser. 

Nighlyt  (ni'li),  adv.  Nearly;  within  a  little; 
almost.  '  A  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same 
metal  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness.' 
Locke. 

Nighness  (ni'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
nigh;  nearness;  proximity  in  place,  time,  or 
degree.  '  The  nighness  of  her  father's  house. ' 
Wood. 

Night  (nit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  niht,  neaht,  a  word 
spread  through  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages; Icel.  ndlt,  mitt,  Sw.  natt,  Dan.  nat, 
Goth,  nahts,  D  and  G.  nacht;  cog.  Ir. 
noclid,  W.  nos,  Armor,  noz,  Lith.  naktis,  L. 
nox,  noctis,  Gr.  nyx,  nyktos,  Skr.  nakti, 
nalcta— night.  Supposed  to  be  from  a 
root  nak  (Skr.  nap),  to  vanish,  to  perish.] 
1.  That  part  of  the  natural  day  when  the 
sun  is  beneath  the  horizon,  or  the  time 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  See  DAY. — 2.  Fig. 
a  state  or  time  of  darkness,  depression,  mis- 
fortune, and  the  like;  as  (a)  a  state  of  ignor- 
ance ;  intellectual  darkness ;  as,  the  night 
of  the  middle  ages.  (&)  Obscurity ;  a  state 
of  concealment  from  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night: 

God  said,  '  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light.  Pope. 

(c)  The  darkness  of  death  or  the  grave. 

She  closed  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night.    Dryden. 

(d)  A  time  of  sadness  or  sorrow ;  a  dreary 
period.     'In  the  night  of  fear.'    Tennyson. 

His  inner  day  can  never  die, 

His  night  of  loss  is  always  there.      Tennyson. 

Night  is  much  used  in  composition  as  a  first 
element  in  compounds,  many  of  which  are 
self-explanatory. 

Night-angling  (nit'ang-gling),  n.  The  ang- 
ling for  or  catching  fish  in  the  night. 

Night-bell  (nifbel),  n.  A  door-bell,  as  at 
the  house  of  a  physician,  to  be  rung  at 
night. 

Night-bird  (nifberd),  n.  1.  A  bird  that 
flies  only  in  the  night.  Hammond.—  2.  The 
nightingale.  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Night-blindness(nit'blind-nes),«.  A  disease 
in  which  the  eyes  enjoy  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing whilst  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  but 
are  incapable  of  seeing  by  the  aid  of  artifi- 
cial light.  See  HEMERALOPIA  and  NYCTA- 
LOPIA. 

Night-born  (nifborn),  a.  Produced  in  dark- 
ness. '  Errour's  night-born  children.'  Mir. 
for  Mags. 

Night-brawler  (nit'bral-er),  n.  One  who 
excites  brawls  or  makes  a  tumult  at  night. 
Shak. 

Night-breeze  (nifbrez),  n.  A  breeze  blow- 
ing in  the  night. 

Night-butterfly  (nifbut-er-fli),  n.  One  of 
the  nocturnal  lepidoptera;  a  moth. 


ch,  cftain;      ch.  Re.  lor*:      g,  go;      j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  slnij;      IS,  then;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;     wh,  toAig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Nlrht-cap  (nlfkmpX  ft    1.  A  c»p  worn  In 
-I  X  cant  term  for  toddy  or  some  ii- 
mll«r  potation  taken  before  going  to  bed. 


, 


• 

Night-cart  (iiit'kart)  ».    A  cut  used  to  re- 
move HIB  tout.  -iu»  "I  privies  by  night 
Night-chair  (nit'char),  n.    Same  u 

'chann).ft 


iKhVchurr(nlt'cher),  n.    Sarnea*  *£«• 
jar     Both  names  are  from  the  bird  scry. 
Night-clothes  (nlt'kldTiu).  n.  j*    Clothes 

mgnVcTOW (nlfkro).  n.  A  bird  that  cries 
In  the  night:  according  to  some  an  owl  ac- 
cording to  others  a  night-heron.  Shalt 

Nlgh£<lew  (nlt'du),  n.  The  dew  formed  in 
the  night  •  Sleeping  lli.wers  beneath  the 
niyhtdrw  twe»t'  Dryden. 

Night-dog  (nifdog),  ft  A  dog  that  hunts 
In  the  nil-lit,  nsedliy  poachers.  Shot. 

Night-dress  (nit'dres),  ft    A  dress  worn  at 

NlKh'ted  Oiifed).  a.     Darkened;  clouded; 

Idaik     '  His  nighted  life.'    Shall.    [Bare.] 
Nlghtertalet  (nifer-tal),  ft    [A  Sax.  nihtf- 

tau  lit  night  tale  or  reckoning;  the  r  Is  an 

Intrusive  element]    The  nocturnal  portion 

of  the  day;  the  night-time. 

So  ho(e  he  loved,  that  by  nighttrtitle 

He  ttopt  no  more  than  doth  a  niiihtingate^ 

Night-eyed  (nlfid),  a.  Having  eyes  suited 
for  seeing  well  at  night;  sharp-eyed.  •  Your 
•niqht-riltd  Tiberius. '  fi.  Jonxon. 

Nightfall  (nit'fal),  ft  The  fall  of  night;  the 
close  of  the  day:  evening.  Sw(ft. 

Night-faring  (niffar-ing),  o.  Travelling  In 
the  night  -Night-faring  clowns.'  Gay 

Night-fire  (nit'fir),  ft  1.  Ignis  fatnns;  Will- 
o'-the-wisp;  Jack-o'-lantern.  — 2.  Fire  burn- 
ing In  the  night 

Night-fly  (nit'fll),  n.  An  Insect  that  flies  In 
the  night. 

Night-flyer  (nU'HI-er),  ft  An  animal  that 
tiles  in  the  night. 

Nlght-fosslcker  (nlt'fos-ik-er),  n.  In  ^old- 
digging,  one  who  robs  a  digging  by  night 
Bee  FOSSICK. 

Nlght-fosslcklng(niffos-ik-lng),n.  Ingotd- 
dSmng,  the  practice  of  robbing  diggings  by 
night  See  FOSSICK. 

Night-foundered  (nit'found  crd),o  Lost  or 
distressed  in  the  night.  Mi!t<m 

Night-glass  (nit'glas),  n.  A  telescope  »o 
constructed  as  to  concentrate  as  much  light 
as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  objects  to  be 
seen  at  night 

Night-gown  (nlt'goun),  n.  A  loose  gown 
worn  In  bed:  anight-dress.  Shale. 

Night-hag  (nifhag),  n.  A  witch  supposed 
to  wander  or  fly  abroad  In  the  night. 

Nor  uglier  follows  the  mgfit-haf,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air,  she  comes. 

MiUoH 

Night-hawk  (nifhak),  n.  A  species  of  goat- 
sucker (ChoroMta  p»><;inia«u*X  family  Ca- 
primulgldto,  a  bird  universally  known  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  8}  Inches  in  length, 
and  23  In  extent  of  wing ;  the  upper  parts 
are  of  a  very  deep  blackish-brown,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  minute  spots  and  streaks  of 
a  pale  cream  colour  on  the  back  and  head. 
It  Is  a  bird  of  strong  and  vigorous  flight, 
and  Ita  prey  consists  of  beetles  and  other 
large  insects. 

Night-heron  (nifhe-rnn),  n.  A  species  of 
NycUcorax,  a  genus  of  Orallatores,  or  wail- 
ing birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Ardeidre 
(herons  and  cranes).  The  species  occur  in 
Kurope.  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
common  night-heron  is  the  iV.  Oardtni  or 
mnraut  It  Is  abont  SO  Inches  In  length 
and  has  three  long  narrow  feathers  proceed 
mg  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  hanging 
backwards. 

Night-house  (nlt'hons),  ft  A  tavern  or 
public-house  permitted  to  be  open  during 
the  night 

The  coach-stands  In  the  larger  thoroughfares  are 
deserted;  the  ttifftt  fuutti  are  cloved. 


Nightingale  (nirin-Kal).n.  \\.Xsnnilitryalr 
lit  the  night  singer,  from  niht,  night, aalan 
losing;  (>.Sax.naA<i;ia/<i.  D  nachteffoal.  Dan. 
natlrryil,  O.  wuhtiyall.  all  corresponding 
compounds.  The  n  medial  is  an  intrusive 
element,  as  In  pannvjtr.menenyer.}  A  small 
dentirnttral  passerine  bird  of  the  genus  Lus- 
clnla  (L.  philomela),  and  family  lusclnld* 
orTunildsj,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  water 


ouzels;  often  called  in  poetry  Philomela  or 
Philomel.  The  nightingale  sings  at  night, 
an<l  its  famed  chant  is  the  love-song  of  the 
male  which  ceases  when  the  female  has 
hatched  her  brood.  It  Is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  migratory,  extending  its 
summer  migrations  as  far  north  as  the 
south  of  Sweden.  In  England,  where  it  ap- 
pear* about  the  middle  of  April,  it  seems  to 
be  rather  a  local  bird,  some  parts  appearing 


Nightingale  (Ltacixia  fltilomrlA 

to  be  quite  unaulted  to  its  hnbits;  the  nor- 
thern counties  are  seldom  visited,  aud  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  it  is  unknown.  It 
feeds  on  caterpillars  anil  other  larva?,  fre- 
quents hedges  and  thickets,  and  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground  or  near  it,  laying  four 
or  five  eggs  of  a  blue  colour.  The  young 
are  hatched  in  June,  and  are  prepared  to 
accompany  their  parents  in  their  southward 
migration  in  August.  It  is  solitary  in  its 
habits,  never  associating  in  flocks  like  most 
of  the  smaller  birds. 

Nightingale  (nit'in-gal),  n,  [From  Florence 
Nightingale.]  A  sort  of  flannel  scarf,  with 
sleeves,  for  persons  confined  to  bed.  Largely 
used  by  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
Franco-German  war,  1870-71. 

Nightlsht  (nit'ish).  o.  Pertaining  to  night. 
or  attached  to  the  night.  Turbertille. 

Night-Jar  (nlt'jar),  n.  [Jar  or  churr  is  from 
the  sound  of  its  voice.)  One  of  the  British 
names  of  the  Caprimulgus  europcms,  or 
goat-sucker:  known  also  as  the  NigM-churr, 
Churn-owl,  Fern-awl. 

Night-lamp  (nit'lamp),  n.  A  lamp  to  be 
kept  burning  during  the  night. 

Nightless  (nltles),  a.  Having  no  night;  as 
the  nightltis  period  in  the  arctic  regions. 

Night-light  (nitlit),  n.  A  short,  thick  can 
die  or  taper  for  burning  at  night  in  the  bed 
room,  and  which  for  safety  is  often  placed 
in  a  dish  of  water. 

Night-long  (uit'long),  a.    Lasting  a  night. 

Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trance 
And  madness,  thou  hast  forged  at  last 
A  Higkt.tong  Present  of  the  Past 

In  which  we  went  thro'  summer  1-  ranee. 

TennytOH. 

Nightly  (nit1i),  a.  1.  Done  by  night;  hap- 
pening in  the  night,  or  appearing  in  tin- 
night;  as,  niyhtty  sports;  nightly  dews. 

May  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 

Your  ttigfttiy  sports.  Dryden. 

a  Done  every  night;  as,  the  watch  goes  his 
nightly  round.  —  3.  t   Used    in   the   night. 
•Nightly  linen.'    Shak. 
Nightly  (nltll).  adv.    1.  1  By  night. 

Chain  me  with  roaring  bears, 
Or  shut  me  mifWy  in  a  charnel-house.      Skat 

2.  Every  night 

And  nightly  to  the  list'nine  earth 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.  Addison. 

Night-magistrate  (nit'maj-is-trat),  n.  A 
constable  of  the  night;  the  bead  of  a  watch- 
house. 

Night-man  (nit'man),  n.  One  who  removes 
tilth  from  privies  in  towns  in  the  night. 

Nightmare  (nlfmar),  tt.  [Night,  and  A.  Sax. 
muni,  incubus,  nightmare.}  1.  A  kind  of 
hag  or  female  fiend  formerly  supposed  to 
cause  nightmare;  an  incubus. 

Hark  I  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 

To  the  nifhtmartt  as  they  go.       Lfiotttrton. 

2.  A  state  of  oppression  or  feeling  of  suffo- 
cation which  sometimes  conies  on  during 
sleep,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
Intense  anxiety,  fear,  or  horror,  the  sufferer 
feeling  an  enormous  weight  on  his  breast, 
and  Imagining  that  he  Is  pursued  by  a  phan- 
tom, monster,  or  wild  beast,  or  threatened 
by  some  other  danger  from  which  he  can 
make  no  exertion  to  escape.  The  sufferer 
wakens  after  a  short  time  In  a  state  of  great 
terror,  the  body  often  covered  with  sweat. 
The  proximate  cause  of  nightmare  Is  said  to 


be  Irregularity  of  the  circulation  in  the 
chest  or  brain,  and  the  disorder  Is  pi 
ally  due  to  repletion  and  indigestion,  but 
sometimes  to  the  fact  of  the  sufferer  lyini; 
In  an  awkward  position  In  bed.  — 8.  Any 
overpowering,  oppressive,  or  stupefying  in- 
flnence. 

Night-piece  (nif  pcs),  n.  1.  A  picture  repre- 
senting some  night  scene,  or  so  painted  as 
to  show  to  the  best  advantage  by  artificial 
light— 2.  A  piece  of  literary  composition 
descriptive  of  a  scene  by  night 

His  (Pamett's)  ni£M-fiett  on  Death  was  Indirectly 
preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's  celebrated  Ktegy. 
Robtrt  Camtlktrt. 

Night-porter  (nit'por-ter),  n.  A  servant 
who  sits  up  all  night  In  a  hotel,  infirmary, 
<vc  to  attend  to  arrivals  and  departures, 
*c. 

Night-rail!  (nlt'ral),  B.  [Night,  and  A.snv 
hnxgl,  a  garment  or  robe.]  A  loose  robe  or 
garment  worn  over  the  dress  nt  night 
•  tiigkt-raili  of  forty  pounds  apiece.'  Ua*- 
singer. 

I  could  wager  a  rose-noble  from  the  postnre  she 
stands  in  that  she  has  clean  head-gear  and  a  soiled 
aff Ill-rail.  S>r  f.  Scett. 

Night-raven  (nlt'ra-vn),  n.  A  fowl  of  ill 
omen  that  cries  In  the  night  'The  hoarse 
night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere.'  Sptn- 
Her. 

Night-rule  (nit'rbl),  n.  A  tumult  or  frolic 
in  the  night. 

How  now,  mad  spirit? 
What  Hifiit-rutt  now  about  tilts  haunted  grove? 

Night-rnlt  therefore  may.  I  think,  better  be  inter- 
preted such  conduct  as  generally  rultt  in  the  Hifkt. 
Nartt. 

Night-season  (nit'se-zn),  n.  The  time  of 
night.  Ps.  xxii.  2. 

Nightshade  (nit'shad),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nihl- 
Kcada,  lit.  the  shade  or  shadow  of  night;  so 
also  D.  nachtschade,  O.  nachtschatten,  the 
nightshade.]  l.t  The  darkness  of  night. 
•The  dark  nightshade.'  fhaer.—2.  The  Kng- 
lish  name  of  various  species  of  plants,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Solanum.  The  woody  night- 
shade (S.  DiU- 
cainara),  and 
common  or 
garden  niflit 
shade  (S.  ni- 
ffrum ),  are 
British  plants, 
the  first  grow- 
ing In  hedges 
and  among 
bushes,  and 
the  latter  in 
gardens,  fields, 
and  waste 
places.  The 
root  and  leaves 
of  S.  Dvleam- 
ara  are  narco- 
tic, and  hare 
been  applied 
to  various  me- 
dicinal uses. 
The  berries,  if 
not  absolutely 
poisonous, are  suspicious.  S.  ntyrumis  f<  <  •! 
and  narcotic,  and  has  also  been  empl<>\  ><l 
medicinally.  (See  SOLANUM.)  Deadly:: 
shade  is  Atropa  Belladonna;  the  American 
nightshade  is  of  the  genus  Phytolacca;  the 
bastard  nightshade  of  the  genus  Rivina;the 
enchanter's  nightshade  of  the  genus  Clren-i; 
the  Malabar  nightshade  of  the  genus  Ba- 
sella;  and  the  three-leaved  nightshade  of  the 
genus  Trillium. 

Night-shirt  (nlfshert),  ».  A  plain  loose 
shirt  for  sleeping  In. 

Night-shoot  (nit'shot),  n.  A  place  for  cast- 
ing night-soil. 

Night-side  (nlt'sid),  n.    The  side  or  aft" •<  t 
presented  by  night;  the  dark,  mysterious, 
ominous,  or  gloomy  side.     '  The  night-tide 
of  nature.'    Mrs.  Crowe. 
Night-sight.    See  DAYBI,INT>»I>S.I. 
Night-snapt  (nit'snap),  n.    A  night  thief. 

Bean.  *  fl 

Nlght-soU  (nit'soil),  n.  [From  Iti  i 
generally  removed  in  the  night]  The  r<  n 
tents  of  privies,  Ac. ,  employed  as  a  manure. 
This  Is  found  to  be  a  very  powerful  manm  ••. 
and  very  liable  to  decompose.  Its  value 
in  this  respect  depends  on  the  salts  and  am- 
monia of  the  fieces,  and  also  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  ammoniacal  and  other  salts  of 
the  urine. 

Night-spell  (nlt'spel),  n.  A  night-charm;  a 
charm  or  spell  against  accidents  at  night; 
a  charm  against  the  nightmare.  Chanter. 


' 


Woody  Nightshade  (Safarttitr 
Dulcamara }. 


Fite.  flu-,  tot,  foil;       mt.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;       ndt«,  not,  mdye;       tfib«,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc. 
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Night-steed  (nit'sted),  n.  One  of  tlie  horses 
represented  as  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of 
Niitht.  Milton. 

Night-stool  (nit'stbl),  n.  A  bed-room  close- 
stool;  a  bed-pan;  a  portable  water-closet  for 
a  bed-room. 

Night-taper  (nit'ta-per),  n.  A  candle  used 
in  the  night.  Shale. 

Night-tripping  (nit'trip-ing),  a.  Tripping 
about  in  the  night.  '  Some  night-tripping 
fairy. '  Shak. 

Night-waking  (nit'wak-ing),  a.  Watching 
in  the  night.  'Fonlnight-wakingvut.'  Shak. 

Night-walk  (nit'wak),  n.  A  walk  in  the 
evening  or  night. 

Night-walker  (nit'wak-er),  n.  1.  One  that 
walks  in  his  sleep;  a  somnambulist. — 2.  One 
that  roves  about  in  the  night  for  evil  pur- 
!»ises;  a  nocturnal  vagrant,  pilferer,  or  dis- 
turber of  the  peace. 

Night-walking  (nit'wak-ing),  n.  1.  Walking 
in  one's  sleep;  somnambulism. — 2.  A  roving 
in  tlie  streets  at  night  with  evil  designs. 

Night-walking  (nit'wak-ing),  a.  Walking 
about  at  night  Shak. 

Night-wanderer  (nit'won-der-er),  n.  One 
who  wanders  by  uight ;  a  nocturnal  tra- 
veller. Shak. 

Night  -  wandering  (nit'won-der-ing),  a. 
Wandering  or  roaming  by  night,  'Night- 
wanderiiig  weasels.'  Shak. 

Nightward  (nit'wibrd),  a.  Approaching  to- 
ward night.  '  Nightward  studies,  where- 
with they  close  the  day's  work.'  Milton. 
[Rare.] 

Night-watch  (nit'wooh),  n.  1.  A  watch  or 
period  in  the  night.— 2.  A  watch  or  guard 
in  the  night.  Shak. 

Night-watcher  (nit'woch-er),  n.  One  that 
watches  in  the  night,  especially  with  evil 
designs. 

Night-watchman  (nit'woch-man),  n.  One 
appointed  to  act  as  a  watchman  during  the 
night. 

Night-witch  (nit'wich),  n.  A  night-hag;  a 
witch  that  appears  in  the  night. 

Night-yard  (uit'yard),  «.  A  place  where 
the  contents  of  cesspools,  night-soil,  &c., 
collected  during  the  night  are  deposited;  a 
night-shoot. 

Nigrescent  (ni-gres'ent),  a.  [L.  nigresco,  to 
grow  black,  from  niger,  black.]  Growing 
black;  changing  to  a  black  colour;  approach- 
ing to  blackness.  Johnson. 

Nitrification  (nig'ri-fl-ka"shon),  «.  [L. 
niger,  black,  and/acto,  to  make.]  The  act 
of  making  black.  Johnson. 

Nigrin,  Nigrine  (ni'grin),  n.  An  ore  of 
titanium,  found  in  black  grains  or  rolled 
pieces,  containing  about  14  per  cent  of  iron. 
It  occurs  in  Ceylon  and  Transylvania. 

Nigritude  (nig'ri-tud),n.  [L.  nigritudo,  from 
niger,  black.)  Blackness. 

1  like  to  meet  a  sweep  .  .  .  one  of  those  tender 
novices  blooming  through  their  first  nigritude,  the 
maternal  washings  not  quite  effaced  from  the  cheek. 

Nigua  (nigVa),  n.  [Sp.]  The  chigoe  or 
chigre. 

Nihil  (ni'hil),«.  [L.]  Nothing.—  Nihilalbum, 
a  name  formerly  given  to  the  flowers  or 
white  oxide  of  zinc.— The  word  is  also  used 
in  sundry  law  phrases.  Nihil  capiat  per 
breve  (  =  that  he  take  nothing  by  his  writ), 
the  judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action,  either  iu  bar  thereof  or  in  abate- 
ment of  the  writ.—  Nihil  or  nU  dicit  (  =  he 
says  nothing).  A  judgment  by  nihil  dicit  is 
when  the  defendant  makes  no  answer. — 
Nihil  habuit  in  tenementis  (  =  he  had  noth- 
ing in  the  tenement  or  holding),  a  plea  to 
be  made  in  an  action  of  debt  only,  brought 
by  a  lessor  against  a  lessee  for  years,  or  at 
will  without  deed.— Ni/til  or  nil  debet  (  =  he 
owes  nothing),  a  plea  denying  a  debt. 

Nihilism  (ni'hil-izm),  n.  [From  L.  nihil, 
nothing,  from  ne,  not,  and  htium,  a  little 
thing,  a  trifle.]  1.  Nothingness;  nihility.— 

2.  In  metaph.  the  denial  of  all  existence  or 
thu  knowledge  of  all  existence. 

Nihilism  is  scepticism  carried  to  the  denial  of  all 
existence.  Fleming. 

3.  The  doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Russian 
secret  society  of  Nihilists. 

Nihilist  (ni'hil-ist),  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  or  principles  of  nihilism;  a  mem- 
ber of  aRussian  secret  society,  the  adherents 
of  which  mostly  acknowledge  materialism 
as  their  philosophical  creed,  but  are  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  social  and  political 
aims.  Their  leading  idea  is  that  no  con- 
siderable advance  can  be  made  by  mankind 
without  an  entire  reconstitution  of  society, 
beginning  witha  sudden  economical  reform, 
or  rather  revolution,  the  chief  features  of 


which  must  consist  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  principle  of  common  property  in  land, 
and  of  communistic  principles  generally. 
They  hesitate  at  no  crime  which  they  sup- 
pose may  in  any  way  further  their  cause, 
and  the  assassination  of  men  in  power  is 
one  of  their  approved  weapons,  as  witness 
the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 

Nihilistic  (m-hil-ist'ikX  a.  Relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  nihilism;  characterized  bynihil- 
ism;  as,  nihilistic  views. 

Nihility  (ni-hil'i-ti),  n.  [See  NIHILISM.]  A 
state  of  being  nothing;  nothingness. 

Nlkarr,  Nikker,  n.    See  HNIKARR. 

Nil  (nil),  n.  [L.]  Nothing;  as,  his  liabilities 
were  over  £5000  and  his  assets  nil.  In  com- 
merce this  term  is  often  used  in  accounts  or 
in  book-keeping  to  cancel  the  entry  to  which 
it  refers. 

Nilghau  (nil'ga),  n.    Same  as  Nylghau. 

Nilit  (nil),  r.t.pret.  nilled  or  nould.  [A.  Sax. 
nillan,  that  is,  ne,  not,  and  willan,  to  will; 
comp.  L.  nolo  —  ne,  not,  and  volo,  to  wish.] 
Not  to  will;  to  refuse;  to  reject. 

Certes,  said  he,  I  nill  thine  offer'd  grace.  Spenser. 

Nilit  (nil),  v.i.  Not  to  will;  to  will  not;  to 
be  unwilling. 

And  will  you,  HI'//  you,  I  will  marry  you.    Shak. 

Nill  (nil),  n.  1.  The  shining  sparks  of  brass 
in  trying  and  melting  the  ore.  Bailey.— 
2.  Scales  of  hot  iron  from  the  forge.  E.  H 
Kniaht. 

Nillee  (nil'e),  a.    In  her.  same  as  Nyllee. 

Nilly.    See  WILLY-NILLY. 

Nilometer  (m-lorn'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  Neilos, 
Nile,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  rise  of  water  iu  the  Nile 
during  its  periodical  floods.  The  Nilometer 
in  the  island  of  Rhoda  (Er-R6dah),  opposite 
to  Cairo,  consists  of  a  slender  graduated 
pillar  standing  in  a  well  which  communi- 
cates with  the  river.  The  pillar  is  divided 
into  24  cubits,  each  of  which  measures  21-4 
inches.  When  the  inundation  reaches  the 
height  of  21  cubits  it  is  considered  adequate, 
at  24  cubits  it  is  ruinous,  as  it  enters  the 
dwellings  and  stores  of  the  inhabitants. 

Niloscope  (nil'6-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Neilos,  Nile, 
and  skopeo,  to  see.]  Same  as  Nilometer. 

Nilotic  (ni-lot'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  river 
Nilein  Egypt;  as,  Nilotic  sediment.  'Amongst 
reeds  and  Nilotic  mud. '  De  Quincey. 

Nimt  (nim),  v.t.;  old  pret.  nam.  [A.  Sax. 
niman,  to  take;  cog.  O.  Sax.  and  Goth,  niman, 
O.  Fris.  nima,  Icel.  netna,  D.  nemen,  G. 
nehmen,  to  take.  Numb,  nimble  are  from 
this  stem.  It  is  from  this  verb  that  Shak- 
spere's  Nym  derives  his  name.]  To  take; 
to  steal;  to  filch. 

They'll  question  Mars,  and  by  his  look. 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloak. 

Hudibras. 

Nimbiferous  (nim-bif'er-us),  a.  [L.  nimbus, 
a  rain-cloud,  and/ero,  to  bring.]  Bringing 
black  clouds,  rain,  or  storms. 

Nimble  (nim'bl).a.  [From  nim,  to  take;  O.E. 
nemel,  capable,  nimber,  active;  Sc.  nimmel, 
nimble;  A.  Sax.  numol,  capable,  catching. 
Comp.  Icel.  ncemr,  keen,  sharp,  quick  at 
learning,  from  nema,  to  take.  See  NIM.] 
Light  and  quick  in  motion ;  moving  with 
ease  and  celerity  ;  lively ;  swift.  '  Nimble 
lightnings.'  Shak.  'To  snare  the  nimble 
marmoset.'  Shak.  'Not  of  a  nimble  tongue.' 
Cowper. 

You  have  a  nimble  wit.  Shak. 

You  have  dancing  shoes 
With  nimble  soles.  Shak. 

O  friends  !  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way,  and  now  hy  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade.    Milton. 

STN.  Agile,  quick,  lively,  swift,  light,  brisk, 
expeditious,  speedy,  alert,  active,  prompt, 
expert. 

Nimble-fingered  (nim/bl-flng-gerd),a.  Dex- 
terous—generally in  a  bad  sense  =  given  to 
pilfer;  as,  tlie  nimble-fingered  gentry,  that 
is,  pickpockets. 

Nimble-footed  (nim'bl-fut-ed),  o.  Running 
with  speed ;  light  of  foot. 

Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us.      Shak. 

Nimbleness  (nim'bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  nimble;  lightness  and  agil- 
ity in  motion ;  quickness ;  celerity ;  speed ; 
swiftness. 

Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
.  .  .  whilst  we,  lying  still, 

Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness.  Shak. 
Ovid  ranged  over  Parnassus  with  great  nimbleness 
and  agility.  Addison. 

Nimble-pinioned  (nim/bl-pin-yond),  a.  Of 
swift  flight.  'Nimbte  pinioned  doves.'  Shak. 

Nimblesst  (nim'bles),  n.  Nimbleness. 
Spenser. 


Nimble-witted  (nim'bl-wit-ed),  a.  Quick- 
witted; ready  to  reply.  Bacon. 

Nimbly  (nim'bli),  adv.  In  a  nimble  manner; 
with  agility;  with  light,  quick  motion. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber.     Shak. 

Nimbooka  (nim-bo'ka),  n.  An  Indian  name 
for  the  lemon. 

Nimbose  (nim'bos),  a.  [L.  nimbus,  a  rain- 
cloud.]  Cloudy;  stormy;  tempestuous.  Ash. 
[Rare.] 

Nimbus  (nim'bus),  n.  [L,  a  cloud.]  1.  A 
term  applied  in  art,  especially  in  sacred 
art,  to  a  kind  of  halo  or  disc  surrounding 
the  head  in  representations  of  divine  or 


The  Nimbus  as  variously  represented  in  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art. — i,  God  the  Father.  2  and  3, 
Christ.  4,  Charlemagne.  5,  limperor  Henry  I], 

sacred  personages;  as  also  to  a  disc  or  circle 
sometimes  depicted  round  the  heads  of  em- 
perors and  other  great  men.  The  nimbus  of 
God  the  Father  is  represented  as  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  with  rays  diverging  from  it  all 
round,  or  in  the  form  shown  in  the  cut;  the 
nimbus  of  Christ  contains  a  cross  more  or 
less  enriched;  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  con- 
sists of  a  circlet  of  small  stars,  and  that  of 
angels  and  saints  is  a  circle  of  small  rays, 
When  the  nimbus  is  depicted  of  a  square 
form  it  indicates  that  the  person  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  delineation.  Nimbus  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Aureola  and  Qlwy. 
See  AUREOLA,  GLORY. —2.  A  species  of  cloud 
which  produces  rain.  See  CLOUD. 
Nimiety  (nim-i'e-ti),  n.  [L.  nimietas,  from 
nimius,  too  much.]  The  state  of  being  too 
much;  redundancy;  excess.  [Rare.] 

There  is  a  nimiety,  a  too-mucliness,  in  all  Germans. 
Coleridge. 

Nimini-pimini  (nim'i-ni-pim'i-ni),  a.  [Pro- 
bably suggested  by  namby-pamby.]  Affec- 
tedly fine  or  delicate;  mincing.  'Then  the 
vowels  (in  Agatha)— the  three  broad  rich 
o-'s  —  which  no  one  can  pronounce  with 
nimini-pimini  closed  lips.'  Mrs.  Craik. 

Nimini-pimini  (nim'i-ni-pim'i-ni),  n.  Af- 
fected fineness  or  delicacy. 

Nimioust  (nim'i-us),  a.  [L.  nimiut,  too 
much.]  Inordinate;  excessive;  extravagant. 

Nimmert  (nim'er),  n.  [From  nim.]  A 
thief.  Hudibras. 

Nincompoop  (nin'kom-pb'p),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  L.  non  compos,  not  of  sound  mind.  ] 
A  fool;  a  blockhead;  a  simpleton.  'A  dotard, 
a  nincompoop.'  Additon.  [Colloq.J 

Rawdon  Crawley  paid  scarcely  any  attention  to 
Dobbin,  looking  upon  him  as  a  good-natured  ntn- 
compoop.  Thackeray. 

Nine  (nin),  a.  [A.  Sax.  nigon,  O.  Sax.  and 
O.  Fris.  nigun,  L.  G.  and  D.  negen,  G.  neun, 
Goth,  niun:  in  the  Scandinavian  tongues  the 
final  n  is  omitted;  Icel.  niu,  Sw.  niu,  Dan. 
ni;  cog.  W.  naw,  Ir.  naov,  L.  novem,  Gr. 
ennea,  Skr.  navam — nine.  The  root  is  be- 
lieved to  be  that  of  new.]  One  more  than 
eight,  or  one  less  than  ten.—  Nine  days' 
wonder,  a  subject  of  astonishment  and  gos- 
sip for  a  short  time,  generally  a  petty  scan- 
dal. — The  nine  worthies,  famous  personages, 
often  alluded  to  by  old  writers  and  classed 
together,  like  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  &c.  They  have  been  counted  up  in 
the  following  manner:  three  Gentiles  (Hec- 
tor, Alexander,  Julius  Csesar) ;  three  Jewa 
(Joshua,  David,  Judas  Maccabseus);  and 
three  Christians  (Arthur  of  Britain,  Charle- 
magne, Godfrey  of  Bouillon).  They  were 
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often   Introduced    to  comparisons  as  to 
bravery. 

Ay,  there  were  some  present  that  "J™-.^""" 

Hlne  (nln).  n.  The  number  composed  of 
eight  and  one;  or  the  number  less  by  a  unit 
than  ten;  three  times  three.-  The  Aw. 
among  English  poets,  a  name  given  to  the 
Muses,  on  account  of  their  number. 

Descend  ye  Niiu,  descend  and  sing.  f'f 
—To  the  ninti.  to  perfection:  generally  ap- 
i  l  ti  dress,  and  sometimes  implying 
excess  to  d£3ng;  u.  he  or  she  wasdresseS 
up  "(A.  nirw.  (This  phrase  may  perhaps 
be  derived  from  old  to  then  eynt,  to  the 
eyes,  or  to  the  nonet,  for  the  nonce  or  occa- 
sion.) 

Ninefold  (nln'fold).o.    Nine  times  repeated. 

This  huge  convex  of  fire. 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 

..';.  ' 


Nlne-holea  (nln'hdlz),  n.  ft.  A  game  in 
which  holes  are  nude  in  the  ground,  into 
which  a  pellet  is  to  be  bowled. 

TV  unhappy  wags  which  let  their  cattle  stray. 
At  nm-Ma  on  the  heath  while  they  together  play. 
Drayton. 

Nine-killer  (nm'kil-er),  n.     The  popular 
name  of  the  red-backed  shrike  or  butcher- 
bird of  Britain  (Laniut  collurio),  and  the 
rforthcrn  butcher-bird  (Lanita  teftentrion- 
alii)  of  America.    The  name  niiw-JriUer  is 
derived  from  the  popular  belief  that  the 
bird  catches  and  impales  nine  of  the  animals 
on  which  It  feeds  before  it  begins  its  meal. 
Nine-pence  (nin'pens),  n.    A  silver  coin  of 
the  value  nf  '.<•!.  no  longer  current 
Hlne  -  pins  (  nin  '  pint  ),  n.  pi.     A  game  with 
nine  pins  or  pieces  of  wood  set  on  end,  at 
which  a  bowl  is  rolled  for  throwing  them 
down.    Called  also  American  Bowl*. 
Nineteen  (  nin'tenX  <»•    [A.  Sax.  nigontyne, 
I  e  nine,  ten.  }    Nine  and  ten. 
Nineteen  (nin'ten),  n.   The  sum  of  nine  and 
ten,  or  one  less  than  twenty. 
Nineteenth  (nin'tenth),  a.    The  ordinal  of 
nineteen. 

Nineteenth  (nin'  tenth  X  n.  A  nineteenth 
part;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
nineteen. 

Ninetieth  (nin'tl-eth),  o.  The  ordinal  of 
ninety. 

Ninetieth  (nin'ti-ethX  n    A  ninetieth  part  ; 
the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  ninety. 
Ninety  (nin'UX  n.     I  A.  Sax.  (ftund)  nigontig 
-nigon.  nine,  and  tig,  ten.    See  HUNDRED.  J 
Nine  times  ten. 

Ninety  (nin'ti),  o.  Mine  times  ten;  as,  ninety 
years. 

Ninety  -knot  (nin'ti-not),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  the  plant  I'olygonum  avicidare. 
Nine-worthiness*  (nin'wer-Tlli-nes).  n.  A 
mock  title  applied  to  a  person  as  if  he  was 
one  of,  or  to  be  ranked  along  with,  the  cele- 
brated nine  worthies.  See  under  NINE. 

The  foe.  for  dread 
Of  your  nim-Trcrttttiteii,  is  fled.     Hudi&rat. 

Ninny  (nin'i),  n.  [A  contr.  for  nincompoop.  ] 
A  fool;  a  simpleton. 

Some  say,  compar'd  tn  Rononcini 

That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny.     Byrom. 

Ninnyhammer  (nin'l-ham-er).  n.  A  simple- 
ton. 'An  old  ninnyhammer.  '  Addison. 
'  Foolish  simpleton  1  bewildered  ninnyhain- 
mer.'  J.  Baillie. 

Nlnnyhammering  (nin'i-ham-er-lng),  a. 
Foolish.  Sterne. 

Nlnsin,  Nlnzen  (nln'sin,  nin'zen).  n  In 
nucLUie  bitter  root  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  Stum  ninii.  possessing  qualities  simi- 
lar to  those  of  ginseng,  but  weaker. 

Ninth  (ninth),  a.  The  ordinal  of  nine  :  de- 
signating the  number  nine,  the  next  preced- 
ing ten;  as,  the  ninth  day  or  month. 

Ninth  (ninth),  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  nine;  a  ninth  part  -  2  In  mutic, 
(a)  an  Interval  containing  an  octave  and  a 
tone,  (ft)  The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh 
with  the  second  of  the  higher  octave  added. 
—  Ninth  part  of  a  man,  a  jocular  phrase  ap- 
plied to  a  tailor. 

Ninthly  (uinth'li).  adv.  In  the  ninth 
place. 

Nlobe(nl'6.be).n.  In  One*  myth  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus,  and  one  of  the  Pleiades. 
married  to  Amphlon.  king  of  Thebes.  Proud 
of  her  numerous  progeny,  she  provoked  the 
anger  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  by 
liniillnt  over  their  mother  Leto  (Latona), 
who  had  no  other  children  but  those  two. 
She  was  punished  by  having  all  her  children 
pat  to  death  by  those  two  deities.  She  her- 


self  was  metamorphosed  by  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
Into  a  stone  which  shed  tears  during  the 
summer  This  fable  has  afforded  a  subject 
for  art,  and 
has  given  rise 
to  the  beauti- 
ful group  in 
the  tribune 
at  Florence, 
known  by  the 
name  of  Niol>e 
and  her  Chil- 
dren. 

Niobean  (ni-6- 
be'anX  o.  Of 
or  pertaining 
to  Nlobe;  re- 
sembling Nio- 
be.  Tennyson. 
Niobite  (ni'o- 
I, it >,  ii.  One  of 
a  sect  of  Mono- 
physite  here- 
tics founded 
by  one  Ste- 
phanus.  sur- 
namedj»"itio<'», 
an  Alexandri- 
an rhetorician 


Niobe.— Antique.  Florence. 


or  sophist,  who  found  it  inconsistent  with 
Monophysitism  to  say  that  our  Lord's  divin- 
ity and  humanity,  although  united  in  one 
nature,  yet  retained  unaltered  the  attributes 
corresponding  to  their  proper  essence.  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley. 

Niobium  (ni-olil-um),  n.  [From  A  loot,  ]  A 
rare  metal  discovered  in  1801  in  a  black 
mineral  called  columbite  from  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double 
fluoride  of  niobium  and  potassium  with 
sodium;  and  forms  a  black  powder  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  Sym. 
Nb.  At.  wt.  98.  Called  also  Columbimn. 

Nip  (nipX  »  t.  pret.  &  pp.  nipped  or  nipt; 
ppr.  nipping.  [A  word  not  found  in  A.  Sax  , 
but  which  is  evidently  connected  with  a 
number  of  words  in  the  other  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, generally  having  an  initial  guttural; 
comp.  Dan.  nippe,  to  twitch,  nippetang, 
tweezers  (nipping-tongs),  knibe,  to  nip,  to 
pinch;  D.  knfaptn,  to  nip,  to  clip,  to  snap, 
nil/if  n,  to  pinch,  to  nip,  nijptang,  pincers; 
Icel.  hneppa,  to  cut  short,  to  curtail.  *iifi/, 
nippers,  pincers;  G.  kneipen,  knei/en,  to 
pinch,  to  nip,  knippen,  to  fillip.]  1.  To  catch 
or  inclose  and  compress  sharply  and  tightly 
between  two  surfaces  or  points,  as  of  the 
fingers;  to  pinch. 

May  this  hard  earth  cleave  to  the  Nadir  hell. 
Down,  down,  and  close  again,  and  nip  me  flat, 
If  I  be  such  a  traitress.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  cut,  bite,  or  pinch  off  the  end  or  point; 
to  pinch  off  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or 
pincers;  to  sever  smartly. —3.  To  blast,  as  by 
Frost ;  to  destroy ;  to  check  the  growth  or 
vigour  of  '  Nipt  to  death  by  him  that  was 
a  God.'  Tennyson.— 4.  To  benumb;  to  chill ; 
to  affect  with  a  sharp  tingling  sensation. 
'  When  blood  is  nipt  and  ways  be  foul. '  Sha/c. 

5.  To  bite;  to  vex. 

And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nif. 
Sfemer. 

8  t  To  satirize  keenly;  to  taunt  sarcasti- 
cally. 

But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip 
To  hear  the  javcl  so  good  men  Hip.        Spenser. 

7.  To  steal.  [Old  cant.  ]— To  nip  in  the  bud, 
to  kill  or  destroy  in  the  first  stage  of  growth ; 
to  cutoff  before  development.— To  nip  in 
the  Moraom,t  same  sense.  Marvell.—To  nip 
the  cable  (naut.),  is  to  tie  or  secure  it  with  a 
seizing. 

Nip  (nip),  n.  1.  A  pinch  with  the  points  of 
the  lingers,  nails,  teeth,  or  with  something 
sharp. 

I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs.  ^Jettam. 

'.:  A  cutting,  pinching,  or  twitching  off.— 
3.  A  blast;  a  Killing  of  the  ends  of  plants; 
destruction  by  frost— 4. t  A  biting  sarcasm; 
a  taunt.  f>.  A  thief.  [Old  cant] 

They  allot  such  countries  to  this  band  of  foists, 
such  townes  to  those,  and  such  a  city  to  so  many 
Hifl.  Decker. 

6.  Naut.  (a)  a  short  turn  in  a  rope.    (6)  The 
part  of  a  rope  at  the  place  bound  by  a  seiz- 
ing or  caught  by  jamming. 

Nip  (nip),  n.    [D.  and  L.O.   nippen,  Dan. 

nippe,  O.  nip/en,  to  sip.]    A  sip  or  small 

draught,  especially  of  some  strong  spirituous 

beverage:  as,  a  ntp  of  brandy. 
Nlpadites  (nl-pa-di't&O,  n.     A  fossil  genus 

ofptbn  nuts,  occurring  in  the  tertiary  clays 


of  Sheppey,  so  named  from  theirresemblam-e 
to  the  nuts  of  Nipa  fruticant,  a  plant  of  the 
screw-pine  tribe. 

Nipcheese  (nip'chezX  »•  One  of  cheese- 
paring habits;  a  skinflint  [Slang] 

Nipper  (nip'cr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
nips.—  2.  A  foretooth  of  a  horse.  The  nip- 
pers are  four  in  number,  two  in  the  upper 
and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  —  3.  t  A  satirist. 
•  Ready  backbiters,  sore  nippen,  and  spiteful 
reporters  privily  of  good  men.'  Atcham  — 
4.  In  rope-making,  a  machine  formed  of  two 
steel  plates,  with  a  semi-oval  hole  in  each, 
which  enlarges  or  contracts  as  the  tarring 
of  the  yarn  requires.—  5.  Naut.  (a)  a  ham- 
mock with  so  little  bedding  as  to  be  unfit 
for  stowing  in  the  nettings.  (6)  pi.  See 
NIPPERS,  2.  —  6.t  A  young  thief;  a  pick- 
pocket. —7.  A  boy  who  waits  on  a  gang  of 
navvies,  to  fetch  them  water,  carry  their 
tools  to  the  smithy,  Ac.  ;  a  boy  who  goes 
about  with  and  assists  a  costermonger. 

Nipper  (nip'er),  v.t.  Kant,  to  fasten  two 
parts  of  a  rope  together,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  rendering.  —  Nipperingthe  cable,  fas- 
tening the  nippers  to  the  cable.  See  NIP- 
PERS, 2. 

Nlpperkln  (nip'er-kin),  n.    A  small  cup. 

Nipper-men  (nip'er-men),n.  Naut.  persons 
employed  to  bind  the  nipper*  about  the  cable 
and  messenger. 

Nippers  (nip'erz).  ».  1.  Small  pincers.— 
2.  Naut.  certain  lengths  of  the  best  rope- 
yarn,  fastened  together,  and  employed  to 
secure  the  cable  to  the  messenger  when 
drawing  up  the  anchor. 

Nipperty-tipperty  (  nlp'er-ti-tip'er-ti  ),  o. 
Light  -  headed  ;  silly  ;  foolish  ;  frivolous. 
[Scotch.] 

He's  crack-brained  and  cockle-headed  about  his 
nipptrty-lipperty  poetry  nonsense.     Sir  /f.  Sfftt. 

Nlpplngly  (nip'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  nipping 
manner;  with  bitter  sarcasm;  sarcastically. 
Johnson. 

Nlppltatet  (nlp'it-atV  a.  [From  nip,  the 
verb  ]  A  term  applied  to  ale  or  other  liquor 
that  is  peculiarly  good  and  strong. 

'Twill  make  a  cup  of  wine  taste  nippitate. 

Chapman. 

Nlppltato.t  Nippltatumt  (nip-i-ta'to,  nlp- 
i-taTtum),  n.  [A  mock  Latin  word  formed 
from  the  preceding.  ]  Strong  liquor. 

Lady,  'tis  true,  you  need  not  lay  your  lips 

To  better  tuffitat-i  than  there  is.     Beau,  fr  F  1. 

Nipple  (nip'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nypele;  probably 
connected  with  nip,  a  sip,  L.G.  nipp«i, 
I>an.  nippe,  to  sip  ]  1.  The  spongy  protuber- 
ance by  which  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
breasts  of  females;  a  pap;  a  teat—  2.t  The 
orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  sepa- 
rated. Dtrham.—  3.  Anything  that  projects 
like  a  nipple,  as  that  part  of  a  percussion- 
lock  over  which  the  cap  is  placed. 

Nipple  (nip'l),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a  nipple 
or  nipples;  to  cover  with  nipple-like  protub- 
erances. 

Nipple-shield  (nipl-sheld),  n.  A  defence 
for  the  nipple,  worn  by  women. 

Nipplewort  (nip'1-wert),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Lapsana  (L.  commtmw),  nat.  order 
Composite,  growing  commonly  as  a  weed 
by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  in  waste  places. 
See  LAPSANA. 

Nipter  (nip'ter),  n.  [Gr.  niptir.  a  basin, 
washing  vessel,  from  nip(d,  to  wash.  ]  Ecdes. 
the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  practised 
in  the  Greek  and  some  other  churches  on 
Good  Friday,  in  imitation  of  the  act  of  our 
Saviour.  In  monasteries  the  abbot  and 
twelve  monks  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Nlrles  (nerlz),  n.  A  popular  name  of.  a 
variety  of  the  skin  disease  herpes;  herpet 
phlyctanodes,  or  millary  herpes  of  Bateman. 

Nirvana  (nir-va'na),  n.  [Skr.  nir,  out,  and 
ixlna,  blown;  lit.  blown  out.)  According 
to  the  teaching  of  Buddhism,  the  condition 
of  one  who  has  attained  to  the  highest  state 
to  which  a  sentient  being  can  reach,  and  has 
accordingly  become  free  from  desire  for 
material  or  Immaterial  existence,  from  pride 
and  self-righteousness  and  ignorance.  One 
who  has  attained  this  condition  will  at  death 
pass  entirely  out  of  existence. 

What  then  is  Nirvana,  which  means  simply  joine 
out.  extinction  ;  it  being  quite  clear,  from  what  has 
gone  before,  that  this  cannot  be  the  extinction  of  a 
soul?  It  is  the  extinction  of  that  sinful,  grasping  con- 
dition of  mind  and  heart,  which  would  otherwise, 
according  to  the  great  mystery  of  Karma,  be  th 
cause  of  renewed  individual  existence.  That  extinc- 
tion is  to  be  brought  about  by,  and  runs  parallel  with. 
the  growth  of  the  opposite  condition  of  mind  and 
heart  ;  and  it  is  complete  when  that  opposite  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  heart  is  reached.  Nirvana  is  there- 


. 

fore  the  same  thing  as  a  sinless,  calm  state  o    BMB 
and  if  translated  at  all,  may  best,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
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holiness— holiness,  that  is,  in  the  Buddhist  sense, 
perfect  peace,  goodness,  and  wisdom. 

Rhys  Davids. 

Nist(niz).    [JVeandts.J    la  not. 

For  nothing  can  endure  where  order  nit. 

Sir  P.  Sidnry. 

Nisan  (ni'zan),  n.  A  month  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  year 
and  seventh  of  the  civil  year,  answering 
nearly  to  our  March.  It  was  originally 
called  Ahib,  but  began  to  be  called  Nisan 
after  the  captivity. 

Nisberry  (niz'be-ri),  n.  Same  as  Naseberry. 

Niseyt  (ni'si),  n.  [From  nice,  foolish.]  A 
fool;  a  simpleton.  Hudibras  RedMvus, 
1707. 

Nisi  (ni'si).  [L.]  Unless.— Decree  nisi,  in 
law,  see  under  DECREE. 

Nisi  prius  (ni'si  pri'us),  ».  [L.]  A  law 
phrase  meaning  'unless  before,'  and  occur- 
ring originally  in  a  writ  by  which  the  sheriff 
of  a  county  was  commanded  to  bring  the 
men  impannelled  as  jurors  in  a  civil  action 
to  the  court  at  Westminster  on  a  certain 
day,  'unless  before'  that  day  the  justices 
came  thither  (that  is,  to  the  county  in  ques- 
tion) to  hold  the  assizes,  which  they  were 
always  sure  to  do.  Whence  the  writ,  as 
well  as  the  commission,  received  the  name 
of  nisi  prius.  The  judges  of  assize,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  commission  of  nt«i  prius,  try 
the  civil  causes  thus  appointed  in  their  sev- 
eral circuits,  being  said  to  sit  at  nisi  prius, 
and  the  courts  in  which  these  actions  are 
tried  being  called  courts  of  nisi  prius,  or 
nisi  prius  courts.  A  trial  at  nisi  prius 
may  be  defined  in  general  as  a  trial,  before 
a  judge  and  jury,  of  a  civil  action  that  has 
been  brought  in  one  of  the  superior  courts. 
—  Nisi  prius  record,  a  document  containing 
the  pleadings  that  have  taken  place  in  a 
civil  action  for  the  use  of  the  judge  who  is 
to  try  the  case. 

Nislee,  a.    Erroneous  form  of  Nyllte. 

N'iste-t  For  Ne  Wiste.  Knew  not.  —N'isten, 
fur  Ne  Wisten,  pi.  knew  not.  Chaucer. 

Nisus  (ni'zus),  n.  [L.,  from  nitor,  to  strive.] 
An  effort;  a  conatus;  stress. 

Nit  (nit),  71.  [A.  Sax.  hnitu;  cog.  D.  neet, 
Jeel.  gnit,  nitr,  Dan.  gnid,  Sw.  gnet,  a  nit.] 
The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other  small  insect. 

Nitella  (ni-tel'a),  n.  (L.  niteo,  to  shine ;  lit. 
shining  plants.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water 
algae,  nat.  order  Characeas.  Four  species 
have  been  described  as  inhabiting  Great 
Britain.  They  are  found  in  pools  and 
rivulets. 

Nitency  (ni'ten-si),  n.  [L.  niteo,  to  shine.] 
Brightness;  lustre.  [Rare.] 

Nitency  (ni'ten-si),  n.  [L.  nitor,  to  strive.] 
Endeavour ;  effort ;  tendency.  [Rare.  ] 

These  zones  will  have  a  strong  nitency  to  fly  wider 
open.  Boyle. 

Nithing  (niiH'ing),  n.  and  a.     Same  as 

Nitid  (ni'tid),  a.  [L.  nitidvs.  ]  1.  Bright; 
lustrous;  shining.  [Rare.] 

We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  gold  to  a  clean  and 
Httid  yellow.  Beyle. 

2.  Gay ;  spruce ;  fine :  applied  to  persons. 
[Rare.] — 3.  In  bot.  having  a  smooth,  even, 
polished  surface,  as  many  seeds. 

Nitidous  (ni'tid -us),  a.  In  bot.  having  a 
smooth  and  polished  surface ;  nitid. 

Nititelse  (ni-ti-te'le),  n.  pi.  [L.  niteo,  to 
shine,  and  tela,  a  web.]  A  group  of  spiders 
of  the  family  Errantes  or  prowlers,  so  called 
from  the  silken  webs  they  throw  out  from 
their  nests  for  the  entanglement  ol  their 
prey. 

Nitr-,  Nitro-.  A  prefix  employed  in  chem- 
istry to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  radical 
nitryl  (N0?)  in  certain  compounds;  as,  nitr- 
aniline,  mfranisic  acid,  Tu'Zro-benzamide, 
m(ro-benzoic  acid. 

Nitramldin  (ni-tram'i-din),  n.  An  explo- 
sive substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  upon  starch. 

Nitran  (ni'tran),  n.  Graham's  name  for  the 
radical  N03,  which  must  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  nitrates,  when  they  are  regarded 
as  formed  on  the  type  of  the  chlorides,  as 
nitric  acid  (NO3H).  Watts. 

Nitraria(ni-tra'ri-a),n.  [L.  nitrum,  nitre.  ]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Zygophyl- 
lacese,  natives  of  the  salt  plains  in  Central 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  They  are  gener- 
ally thorny  shrubs  with  fleshy  leaves  and  soli- 
tary or  clustered  white  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy  externally,  bony  internally.one-celled, 
one-seeded  by  abortion,  and  opening  at  the 
top  by  six  valves  of  unequal  size.  They  owe 
their  generic  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
first  discovered  near  some  Siberian  nitre 


works.  N.  tridentata  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  true  lotus  tree  of  the  ancients. 

Nitrate  (ni'trat),  n.  A  salt  of  nitric  acid. 
The  nitrates  are  generally  soluble  in  water, 
and  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  They  are 
much  employed  as  oxidizing  agents,  and 
may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  metals  or  on  metallic  oxides. — Nitrate  of 
potash,  nitre.  See  NITRE. — Nitrate  of  silver. 
When  silver  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  or  three  times 
its  weight  of  water  it  forms  a  solution  which 
yields  transparent  tabular  crystals  on  cool- 
ing, which  are  called  nitrate  of  silver.  When 
fused  the  nitrate  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
may  he  cast  into  small  sticks  in  a  mould ; 
these  sticks  form  the  lapis  infernalis  or 
lunar  caustic  employed  by  surgeons  as  a 
cautery.  It  is  sometimes  employed  for  giving 
a  black  colour  to  the  hair,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen.  Its 
solution  is  always  kept  in  the  laboratory  as 
a  test  for  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Called  also  Argentic  Nitrate.— Nitrate  of 
soda,  a  salt  analogous  in  its  chemical  pro- 
perties to  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitre.  It 
commonly  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombohe- 
drons.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  Peru,  and 
is  imported  into  England  from  America.  It 
is  used  as  a  manure  and  as  a  source  of  nitric 
acid.  Called  also  Sodic  Nitrate  and  Cubic 
Nitre. 

Nitratin,  Nitratine  (ni'tra-tin),  n.  Native 
nitrate  of  sodium,  occurring  in  transparent 
crystals  in  large  beds  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Chili,  where  it  rests  on  marl.  It  is 
used  as  a  manure,  and  also  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nitric  acid. 

Nitre  (ni'ter),  n.  [Fr.  nitre,  L.  nitrum,  Gr. 
nitron,  from  Heb.  noter,  nitre,  natron,  from 
netar,  to  produce  effervescence.]  (KNOj.) 
A  salt,  called  also  saltpetre,  and  in  the  no- 
menclature of  chemistry  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium or  potassic  nitrate.  It  is  generated' 
spontaneously  in  the  soil,  and  crystallizes 
upon  its  surface  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  East  Indies, 
whence  the  greater  part  of  the  nitre  used 
in  Great  Britain  is  derived.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  it  is  prepared  artificially 
from  a  mixture  of  common  mould  or  porous 
calcareous  earth  with  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  containing  nitrogen.  It  is  a  colour- 
less salt,  with  a  saline  taste,  and  crystallizes 
in  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
in  chemistry  as  an  oxidizing  agent  and  in 
the  formation  of  nitric  acid.  Its  chief  use 
in  the  arts  is  in  the  making  of  gunpowder. 
It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  fluxes, 
and  is  extensively  employed  in  metallurgy ; 
it  is  used  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  is  much 
employed  in  the  preservation  of  meat  and 
animal  matters  in  general.  In  medicine  it 
is  prescribed  as  cooling,  febrifuge,  and  diu- 
retic.—Cu&i'c  nitre.  Same  as  Nitrate  of  Soda 
(which  see  under  NITRATE). 

Nitriary  (ni'tri-a-ri),  n.  An  artificial  bed  of 
animal  matter  for  the  formation  of  nitre;  a 
place  where  nitre  is  refined. 

Nitric  (ni'trik),  a.  An  adjective  used  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of 
nitrogen.  See  NITROUS.—  Nitric  acid  (HN 
03).  a  most  important  acid,  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre. 
It  is  a  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and 
is  decomposed  by  almost  all  the  metals. 
When  pure  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but  is 
usually  yellowish,  owing  to  a  small  admix- 
ture of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Its  smell  is  very 
strong  and  disagreeable ;  and  it  is  so  acrid 
that  it  cannot  be  safely  tasted  without  being 
much  diluted.  It  acts  with  great  energy  on 
most  combustible  substances,  simpleorcom- 
pound,  and  upon  most  of  the  metals.  It 
exists  in  combination  with  the  bases  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  in  both  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  It  is  employed  in 
etching  on  steel  or  copper ;  as  a  solvent  of 
tin  to  form  with  that  metal  a  mordant  for 
some  of  the  finest  dyes;  in  metallurgy  and 
assaying;  also  in  medicine,  in  a  diluted  state, 
as  a  tonic  and  as  a  substitute  for  mercu- 
rial preparations  in  syphilis  and  affections 
of  the  liver ;  and  also  in  form  of  vapour  to 
destroy  contagion.  In  the  arts  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Aqua  fortis. — Nitric  oxide 
(N202  or  NO),  a  gaseous  compound  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  copper. 

Nitride  (ni'trid),  n.  A  compound  of  nitro- 
gen with  any  other  element  or  radical,  par- 
ticularly a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  phos- 
phorus, boron,  silicon,  and  the  metals. 

Nitriferous  (ni-trif'er-us),  a.    [L.  nitrum, 


nitre,  and  fen,  to  bear.  ]    Nitre-bearing;  as, 
nitriferous  strata. 

Nitrification  (ni'tri-fi-ki"shon),  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  forming  or  converting  into  nitre. 

The  presence  of  water  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  nitrijicatioji. 
Dr.  Lyon  flay/air. 

Nitrify  (ni'tri-fi),  v.t.  [Nitre,  and  L.  facto, 
to  make.  ]  To  convert  into  nitre.  Ure. 

Nitrify  (ni'tri-fi),  v.i.    To  become  nitre. 

Nitriue  (ni'trin),  n.  A  kind  of  nitro-glycerine 
patented  by  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  in 
18«6. 

Nitrite  (nl'trit),  n.  A  salt  of  nitrous  acid. 
— Nitrite  of  amyl.  See  AMYL. 

Nitro-aerial  (ni'tro-a-e"ri-al),  a.  Consisting 
of  or  containing  nitre  and  air.  Ray. 

Nitre-benzol,  Nitre-benzole  (ni-tro-ben'- 
zol),  ?i.  (C6H6NO2.)  A  liquid  prepared  by 
adding  benzol  drop  by  drop  to  fuming  nitric 
acid.  It  closely  resembles  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  in  flavour,  and  though  it  has  taken 
a  prominent  place  amongst  the  narcotic 
poisons,  it  is  largely  employed,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  oil,  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery and  in  the  preparation  of  per- 
fumery. It  is  important  as  a  source  of  ani- 
line in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  It  is  known 
also  as  Essence  of  Mirbane,  a  fancy  name 
given  to  it  by  M.  Collas  of  Paris.  See  ANI- 
LINE. 

Nitro-calcite  (ni-tro-kal'sit),  7i.  Native  ni- 
trate of  lime.  It  occurs  as  a  pulverulent 
efflorescence  on  old  walls  and  limestone 
rocks,  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  is  of  a 
grayish-white  colour.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  form  in  which  the  so-called  nitre  for 
the  most  part  occurs. 

Nitro-compound  (nl-tro-kom'pound),  n.  A 
compound  of  carbon  which  is  formed  from 
another  by  the  substitution  of  the  mon- 
atomic  radical  NO2  for  hydrogen. 

Nitrogen  (ni'tro-jen),  71.  [Gr.  711(7-071,  nitre, 
and  gennao,  to  produce.]  Sym.  N. ;  equi- 
valent, 14;  sp.  gr.  0-9713.  That  element 
which  is  the  basis  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 

Erincipal  ingredient  of  atmospheric  air.  It 
i  an  important  elementary  principle ;  it 
constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  common  air, 
the  rest  being  principally  oxygen.  In  its 
pure  state  it  is  remarkable  for  its  negative 
qualities ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  enters  into  combination  with 
other  matters.  It  is  neither  combustible 
nor  a  supporter  of  combustion;  it  is  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline ;  possesses  neither  taste 
nor  smell.  It  is  most  readily  obtained  from 
atmospheric  air,  but  it  may  also  be  obtained 
from  animal  matters.  There  are  five  known 


Nitrogeneous  (ni-tro-je'ne-us),  a.  Same  as 
Nitrogenous.  Smart. 

Nitrogenize  (ni'tro-jen-iz),  v.t.  To  impreg- 
nate or  imbue  with  nitrogen.  Hoblyn. 

Nltrogenized  (nl-troj'en-izd),  a.  Contain- 
ing nitrogen. — JNitrogenized  foods,  nutritive 
substances  containing  nitrogen.  They  have 
been  termed  by  Liebig  the  plastic  elements 
of  nutrition.  —  Non-nitrogenized  foods  are 
such  as  contain  no  nitrogen.  According  to 
Liebig  their  function  is  to  promote  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  and  hence  he  terms 
them  elements  of  respiration.  This  classifi- 
cation of  food  compounds  is  not  now  much 
used. 

Nitrogen  Monoxide  (ni'tro-jen  mon-oks"- 
id),  n.  Same  as  Nitrous  Oxide. 

Nitrogenous  (ni-troj'en-us),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  nitrogen. 

Nitrp  -  glucose  (ni-tro-glu'kos),  ».  Anor- 
ganic substance  produced  by  acting  on 
finely  powdered  cane-sugar  with  nitro-sul- 
phuric  acid.  In  photography  it  is  added  in 
very  small  quantities  to  collodion,  with  the 
view  of  Increasing  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tive and  rendering  the  film  less  sensitive  to 
light. 

Nitro-glycerine,  Nitro-glycerin  (ni-tro- 
glis'er-in),  71.  (CaH6NsO9.)  A  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  glycer- 
ine at  low  temperatures.  It  is  a  light,  yel- 
low, oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  16,  is  a  most 
powerful  explosive  agent,  detonating  when 
struck.  It  has  caused  several  serious  acci- 
dents, and  was  first  used  in  bombs  dropped 
from  balloons  in  the  Franco-German  war, 
1870-71. 

Nitro-hydrochloric  (m'tr6-hi-dr6-kl6r"ik), 
a.  Applied  to  an  acid  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  concentrated  nitric  and  hydrochloric 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      ?H,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.- -See  KEY. 
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•cldi,  UMd  for  effecting  the  tolntlon  of 
many  substances,  more  especially  of  the 
noble  metal*  Called  alto  ttitm-nutnatic 
A  eid  and  AjvM-regtu. 

Nltroleum  (ni-tro'li-um).    Same  u  Jt'iln, 
atuarin.     X.  II   Knight 


Kart  Indies,  the  title  of  the  mler  of  Hyder- 
abad in  the  Deccan,  derived  from  ftteam- 
tU-mvU  (Regulator  of  the  state),  a  name 
adopted  by  Azof  Jah  in  1719,  and  aince  that 
time  adopted  by  his  succet 
Nizey.t  n.  Same  u  Kitey. 


gtuttrw.       Jl.   II.    Arumu.  ni*c.y,l  n.      wuvfB>.M«^w. 

Nl&O-nucneaite  (ni-tro-mag'nes-HX  n.    A     No  (no),  adt.    (A.  Sax.  na,  n6.  nay,  no,  from 


native  hydrated  nitrate  of  magnesia  found 
with  nltro-calclte,  which  it  resembles  in 
colour  and  other  characters.  See  NITKO 
CAI.CITR.  Bramde. 

Nitrometer  (nl  trom'et-*rX  n.  [Or.  nitron, 
nitre,  and  mrtron.  a  measure.]  An  instru 
ment  for  ascertaining  the  quality  or  ralue 
of  nitre 

Nltro-murtatlc  (nl'tro  mu-ri-at"ikX  o.  The 
oUU-r  term  for  .Vt'iro-AvdrocAi'ortc, 
Nltro-naphthalene  (ni  tro  nap'tha-len),  n. 
A  derivative  from  naphthalene  produced  by 
nitric  acid.  There  are  three  of  these  nitro- 
nanhthalenes,  arising  from  1,  2,  or  3  atoms 
of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  a  correspond 
Ing  quantity  of  nitryl 

Nltro-sulphurlc  (ni'trt-snl-fu'Yik),  a.  Ap- 
plied to  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an 
acid  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  one  part 
of  nitre  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  sulphuric 
add,  which  Is  said  to  be  a  useful  agent  for 
separating  the  silver  from  the  copper  of  old 
plated  goods. 

Nitrous  (ni'trm).  a.  In  them,  an  adjective 
used  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  oxygen 
compounds  of  nitrogen  to  express,  a  com- 
pound which  contains  less  oxygen  than  an- 
other, to  the  name  of  which  the  adjective 
nitric  is  prefixed ;  thus  we  have  nitr «»* 
oxide(N,O).  nitric oiide(N.O,);  nitroiuacid 
(H  NO,),  nitric  acid  (H  NO,),  Ac.—  Artrom 
acid  (II  NO?),  an  acid  produced  by  decom- 
posing nitrites;  it  very  readily  becomes  oxi- 
dized to  nitric  acid.  —  Nitrout  ether  ((.',1I4 
Mi,),  a  derivative  of  alcohol  in  which  hy- 
droxyl  (OH)  Is  replaced  by  the  group  NO,. 
— Spirit  of  nitron*  ether,  used  In  medicine, 
Is  a  mixture  of  nitrous  ether  with  about 
four  times  Its  volume  of  rectified  spirit  — 
fiitrotu  oxide  gat  (N,O),  a  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  formerly  called  the 
depUoguticated  nitrma  gat.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
thU  substance  is  gaseous;  It  has  a  sweet 
ta«t«  and  a  faint  agreeable  odour.  When 
inhaled  it  produces  unconsciousness  and 
Insensibility  to  pain ;  hence  it  is  used  as  an 
anesthetic  during  short  surgical  operations. 
When  breathed  diluted  with  air  an  exhilar- 
ating or  intoxicating  effect  is  produced, 
under  the  Influence  of  which  the  experi- 
menter Is  Irresistibly  impelled  to  do  all 
kinds  of  silly  and  extravagant  acts;  hence 
the  old  name  of  laughimj  gas.  Called  also 
Nitrogen  Monoxide. 
Nltrum  -  flammans  (nrtrum-flam'anz),  n. 

IL.J    Nitrate  of  ammonium,  so  named  from 
U  property  of  exploding  when  heated  to 

GOO". 
Nltry  (nl'tTiX  a.    Nitrous;  pertaining  to 

nitre;  producing  nitre. 
Nitryl (nrVIIX  n.    (NO,)    Nitric  peroxide, 

a  monatomic  chlorous  radical  analogous  to 

chlorine,  bromine,  4c  ,  existing  in  nitric 

acid. 
Nltter  (nlt'er).  n.    An  insect  that  deposits 

•toon  horses. 
Nlttllyt(nifi-ll).  odn.     Lousily. 

H«  ***  a  man  nittily  needy,  ami  therefore  ad- 
venturous, i,,  y.  Heywnt. 

Nitty  (nlt'lX  a.     Full  of  nits;  abounding 

with  nits,  or  the  fggs  of  lice. 
Nlttyt  (nlfi).  o.    [L.  nitidui.  shining,  from 

ni/«o,  to  shine  )    Shining;  elegant;  spruce 
o  clapper,  rare,  complete,   sweet,  nittie 

youth.     Manton. 
Nival t(ni'val).  a.     [L.  nrnilu.  from  nix 

mru,  snow.  J  Abounding  with  snow;  snowy! 

Nlreou*  (nl've-usX  a.  (L.  nionu.  snowy 
from  nil,  nntii,  snow.)  Snowy;  resembling 
snow ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  snow 
'A  pure  and  nnwotu  white.'  SirT.  lirowae 
[Rare  J 

Nlvose(ne.vtV).  n.  [Fr.)  Snow-month,  the 
name  given  In  the  French  revolutionary 
calendar  to  a  winter  month,  beginning  De- 
cember  »1  and  ending  January  19 

Nix,  NlUe  (nlks.  niks-iXn.  (See  NICK.)  In 
rtA-^the  common  jiame  of  all  wator- 

I  water- 


She  whoiits  lijr  haunted  well. 


Sir  If.  Snu. 


NUam  (ni-iam',.  n.     [Hind,  and  Ar,  from 
A  r  nazama,  to  arrange.  u>  govern  )    '-  ••"• 


In  the 


the  negative  particle  ne,  n-t  and  d,  ever; 
this  negative  particle  U  very  widely  spread; 
romp.  I  eel.  ne,  Goth,  ni,  O.G.  nt,  O.Slav. 
Bohem.  and  Kus.  ne.  Armor,  and  Gael,  no, 
L.  ne,  Zend,  na,  Skr.  no.  See  NAY.]  1.  A 
word  of  denial  or  refusal,  expressing  a  neg- 
ative ;  the  negative  categorematic  particle, 
equivalent  to  nay,  and  opposed  to  ye*  or 
yea,  the  affirmative  categorematic  particles. 
A  line  distinction  formerly  existed  between 
no  and  nay,  which  has  now  disappeared : 
no  answered  questions  negatively  framed; 
as,' Will  he  not  come?  JVo.'  Kay  answered 
those  not  including  a  negative;  as, '  Will  he 
come?  Kay.'  It  Is  often  used  in  a  way  to 
strengthen  negation  or  refusal,  with  em- 
phasis :  (a)  when  repeated ;  as,  '  JVo,  no, 
do  not  ask  me.'  (ft)  When  It  follows  an- 
other negative.  'There  Is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one.'  Rom.  iii.  10.  (c)  When  it  fol- 
lows an  affirmative  proposition.  'To  whom 
we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an 
hour.'  Gal.  ii.  5.  (d)  When  it  reiterates  and 
introduces  an  amplification  of  a  previous 
negation. 

The  tlevi]  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

A'D.  nor  more  fearful.   Sftajk. 

(e)  When  it  is  prefixed  to  a  negative  sen- 
tence. 

A'c,  not  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies. 

So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dyes,     ll'ulier. 

2.  Not:  in  this  sense  only  as  the  correlative 
of  whether  or  t/,  and  now  usually  replaced 
by  not  Kxod.  xvi.  4. 

To  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  no.     SAat. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  whether  he  <  Shakspere) 
had  any  religious  belief  or  no.  J.  R.  Crtert. 

No  (116),  n.    1.  A  denial;  the  word  of  denial. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  nott.       Sltat. 

2.  A  negative  vote,  or  a  person  who  votes  in 
the  negative;  as,  the  noes  have  it 
No  (no),o.  [  From  none,  O.  E.  now,  A.  Sax.  nan, 
by  loss  of  n;  comp.  a  from  A.  Sax.  an.  It 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  none  as  my 
and  (Ay  to  mine  and  lltiite.]  Not  any;  not 
one ;  none.  •  Thou  slialt  worship  no  other 
Ood.'  Ex.  xxxiv.  14. 

By  heaven  I  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see. 

For  one  who  hath  rta  friend,  no  bt other  there. 

It  is  an  adjective  in  such  a  phrase  as  tio  tvhtrt  by 
considering  the  other  word  to  be  a  substantive;  but 
the  usual  mode  is  to  consider  both  words  as  an  ad- 
verbial phrase.  Smarl. 

-Xo  end,  an  indefinitely  great  number  or 
quantity. 

1  have  heard  no  enii  of  stones  about  that  filly. 

No  (no),  adv.  (This  is  not  the  negative'Jio. 
but  an  abbreviation  of  the  old  instrumental 
case  of  none.  See  No,  a.]  Not  in  any  de- 
gree; not  at  all;  in  no  respect;  not;  as, no 
longer;  no  shorter;  no  more;  no  less. 

A'«  sooner  met,  but  they  looked;  uo  sooner  looked. 
but  they  loved;  «»  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed:  no 
sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the  rea- 
•o"-  Skat. 

Noachlan  (no-a/ki-an),  a   Relating  to  Noah, 

the  patriarch,  or  his  time. 
Noachidae  (no.ak'i-de).u.  pi.  The  immediate 

families  or  tribes  descended  from  Noah,  or 

from  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japhetb.    Stormonth. 
Nob  (nob),  n,    [From  knob.}   1.  The  head:  in 

burlesque. 

The  ««*  o/ Charles  the  Fifth  ached  seldomer  under 
a  monk  s  cowl  than  under  the  diadem.  Lain*. 

Z.  In  tninnrn/,  the  plate  under  the  swing- 
bed  for  the  head  of  an  elevating  screw.  E. 
n  Knight.— One  for  hit  nob,  (a)  a  blow  on 
the  head  delivered  in  a  pugilistic  flght 
(Slang.)  (»)  A  point  counted  in  the  game 
of  cribbage  for  holding  the  knave  of  trumps. 
Nob  (nob),  n.  (A  corruption  of  nobleman.] 
A  member  of  the  aristocracy;  a  swell. 
[Slang.] 

Nature's  nets  felt  with  nature's  nobs,  and  true 
greatness  of  soul  sympathised  with  true  greatness  of 
soul,  all  the  world  over.  Duiera. 

Nob  (nob),  n.    See  KNOBSTICK. 

Nobbily  (nob/Mi),  adv.  In  a  nobby  manner- 

showily;  smsrtly.    [Slang.  J 
Nobble  (nob'l),  v.t.     To  get  possession  of 

dishonestly;  to  steal. 

The  old  chap  had  *.«/,*  the  yoiMnj  fellow's  money. 
TAacttraj. 


Nobbier  (nob'ler),  n  1.  A  finishing  stroke; 
a  blow  on  the  head.  [Slang-]— 2.  A  thim- 
ble-rigger's confederate.  (Slang.)— 3.  An 
Australian  name  for  a  dram  of  spirits 

Nobby  (nob'i),  a.  (See  NOR]  Applied  to 
any  tning  having  an  aristocratic  appearance; 
showy;  elegant;  smart  [Slang.] 

Noblle  officium  (nob'i-le  of-lUh'i  urn),  n. 
II.)  In  Scotland,  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  questions  of  equity,  whereby  It 
interposes  to  modify  or  abate  the  rigour  of 
the  law,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  give  aid 
where  no  remedy  could  be  had  in  a  court 
confined  to  strict  law. 

Nobiliary  (no  bil'i-a-ri),  n.  [Fr.  nolii7iair«. 
See  NOBLE.]  A  history  of  noble  families. 

Nobiliary  (no-bil'i-a-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  nobility;  as,  nobiliary  roll;  mibili. 
ary  element  of  parliament  t'itzedimrd 
Hall. 

Nobililyt  (no-bil'i-fi),  t.t,  Tonobilitate.  llol- 
land. 

Nobllltate(n6.biri-tat),r.<.  [L  nobilito.  See 
NOBLE.)  To  make  noble;  to  ennoble;  to 
dignify;  to  exalt. 

Neither  will  I  (as  diverse  do(  invent  strange 
things  of  this  noble  streame  (the  Medwav]  therewith 
to  MflMMtaj  and  make  it  more  honourable. 

Nobllltatlon  (n6-biri-ta"shon),  n.  TUe'act 
of  nobilitatiug  or  of  making  noble.  •  The 
perfection,  nobilitation,  and  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men.'  Dr.  If.  More. 

Nobility  (no-bil'i-tiX  n.  [L.  nobilitat,  from 
nobilit.  See  NOBLE.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  noble;  nobleness;  dignity  of  mind- 
greatness;  grandeur;  that  elevation  of  soul 
which  comprehends  bravery,  generosity, 
magnanimity,  intrepidity,  and  contempt  of 
everything  that  dishonours  character. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of 
her  courage  prevailed  over  it.  Sir  r.  Sidnty. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge.  SJta*. 
They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to  control. 
And  named  their  pride  nobility  of  soul 

2  The  state  of  being  of  noble  birth  or  rank; 
that  distinction  of  rank  In  civil  society,  or 
that  eminence  or  dignity  which  a  man  de- 
rives from  antiquity  of  family,  descent  from 
noble  ancestors,  or  from  title  conferred  by 
the  sovereign,  and  which  raises  him  above 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

When  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares.  I  fell  on  the 
same  argument  of  pieferring  virtue  to  nobility  of 
blood  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigismunda. 

3  The  persons  collectively  who  are  of  noble 
rank ;    those  who  enjoy  rank  above  com- 
moners; the  peerage;  as,  the  English  nobility; 
French,  German,  Russian  nubility.  In  Great 
Britain,  nobility  is  extended  to  five  ranks, 
those  of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and 
baron.    These  titles  can  only  be  conferred 
by  the  sovereign,  and  that  by  patent.  In 
virtue  of  which  they  become  hereditary. 
Life    peerages  also  are  occasionally  con- 
ferred. Those  of  the  nobility  who  are  peers 
of  England,  of  Great  Britain,  or  of   the 
United  Kingdom,  have  a  hereditary  seat  in 
the  House  of   Lords,  while   the   Scottish 
peers  select  sixteen  of  their  number  to  re- 
present their  order,  and  the  Irish  peers 
elect  twenty-eight  representatives  for  the 
same  purpose.  Members  of  the  nobility  are 
free  from  arrest  or  imprisonment  in  civil 
matters.     For  felony,  treason,  or  misprision 
of  treason,  they  can  only  be  tried  by  their 
peers,  when  the   noble   members  of   the 
peerage  are  summoned,  and  the  accused  is 
acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  voice  of 
the  majority,  given  not  on  oath,  but  'on 
honour.'    A  peer,  however,  when  examined 
as  a  witness  in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  or  in 
parliament,  must  be  sworn. 

Noble  (no'blX  »-  (Fr.  noble,  from  L.  no- 
bilig,  well-known,  famous,  high-born,  noble. 
NobiUs  is  for  qnobila,  from  root  of  gnotco, 
notco,  novi,  to  know,  seen  also  in  E.  know.] 
1.  High  in  excellence  or  worth :  (a)  applied 
to  persons  or  the  mind ;  great  or  lofty  in 
character,  or  in  the  nature  of  one's  achieve- 
ments ;  magnanimous ;  above  everything 
mean,  degrading,  or  dishonourable;  as,  a 
noble  mind.  '  Noble tt  of  men.'  Sliat. 

Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd.  belong 

To  ttobttr  poets  for  a  nobler  song.          Uryden. 

(6)  Applied  to  things:  (1)  proceeding  from  or 
characteristic  or  indicative  of  greatness  of 
mind;  as,  nvble  courage ;  notile  sentiments; 
noble  thoughts.  -And  what  transcends 
them  all,  a  noble  action.'  Rogers.  (2)  Of 
the  best  kind;  choice. 

Yet  I  had  planted  thee  a  nttli  vine      Jer.  ii.  21. 
See  ye  take  the  charger  too. 
one.  Tennyson. 


ate.  far.  fat,  fall;       m*.  «urt,  her.       pine,  pm;      n6to.  not,  more;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  So.  abtme;      y,  Sc.  ley 
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(3)  Specifically,  in  mineral,  excellent;  pure 
in  the  highest  decree;  as,  noble  opal;  noble 
hornblende;  noble  tourmaline.  Page. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  nobility;  of  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  family;  distinguished  from 
commoners  by  rank  and  title;  as,  a  noble  per- 
sonage; noble  birth.  —3.  Magnificent;  stately; 
splendid;  as,  a  noble  parade;  a  noble  edifice. 
—Noble  metals,  those  which  can  be  separated 
from  oxygen  by  heat  alone,  namely,  gold,  sil- 
ver, platinum,  rhodium,  iridium,  osmium, 
andmercury.  Page.  — Noble  parts  of  tlie  body, 
a  name  given  by  some  anatomists  to  the 
vital  parts,  as  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  brain, 
Ac.  Dnnglison.— SYN.  Honourable,  worthy, 
dignified,  elevated,  exalted,  sublime,  great, 
eminent,  illustrious,  renowned,  stately, 
splendid,  magnificent,  grand,  magnanimous, 
generous. 

NoWet  (no'bl),  v.t.  To  ennoble.  'Nobled  by 
fame.'  Surrey. 

Noble  (no'bl),  n.     1.  A  person  of  rank  above 
a  commoner;  a  nobleman;   a  peer,  as  a 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  or  baron. 
Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses. 
Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell.         Tennyson. 

2.  In  nuniis.  a  gold  coin,  value  6s.  Sd.,  which 
was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
noble  having  increased  iu  value  to  10s.,  a 


Noble  of  Edward  III. 
A,  Actual  diameter  of  the  coin. 

coin  of  the  former  value  of  a  noble  was 
issued  by  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  and 
called  an  Angel  (which  see).  Half  nobles 
and  quarter  nobles  were  also  in  circulation 
at  the  same  period. 

Noble  (no'bl),  n.  The  popular  name  of  a 
British  fish,  Aspidophorus  europceus.  Called 
also  Armed  Bullhead,  Lyrie,  Sea-poacher, 
Pluck,  Pogge. 

Noble -liverwort  (no'bl-liv"er-wert),  n. 
A  cryptogamic  plant  (Hepatica  tritoba) 
esteemed  as  a  cure  for  ringworm. 

Nobleman  (no'bl-man),  n.  One  of  the  no- 
bility; a  noble;  a  peer. 

If  I  blush, 

It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.        Shafc. 
Thus  has  it  been  said  does  society  naturally  di- 
vide itself  into  four  classes — noblemen,  gentlemen, 
giginen,  and  men.  Cariyle. 

Noble-minded  (no'bl-mmd-ed),  a.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  noble  mind ;  magnanimous. 
'The  noble-minded  Talbot.'  Shak. 

Nobleness  (no'bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  noble;  (a)  greatness  of  excel- 
lence or  worth;  loftiness;  excellence;  mag- 
nanimity; elevation  of  mind;  nobility. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest.  Milton. 

(6)  Distinction  by  birth ;  honour  derived 
from  a  noble  ancestry;  distinguished  rank. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.  S/taJk. 

(c)  Stateliness;  grandeur;  magnificence. 

For   nobleness  of  structure,  and    riches,  it  (the 
Abbey  of  Reading}  was  equal  to  most  in  England. 
Ashmole. 

Noblesse  (no-bles'),  n.  [Fr.  noblesse,  from 
L.L.  nobilitia,  from  L.  nobilis,  noble.]  1.  The 
nobility;  persons  of  noble  rank  collectively. 

He  has  plainly  enough  pointed  out  the  faults  even 
of  the  French  noblesse.  Brougham. 

2.  Nobleness;  nobility;  elevation  of  mind; 
greatness;  noble  birth  or  condition.     Chau- 
cer; Spenser.    [Obsolete  or  only  poetical.] 
Noblewoman  (no'bl-wu-man),  n.    A  female 
of  noble  rank. 

These  noblewomen  maskers  spake  good  French 
unto  the  Frenchmen.  G.  Cavendish. 

Nobleyt  (no'bli),  n.  1.  Nobility  or  body  of 
nobles.  Chaucer.  —2.  Nobleness.  Chaucer. 

Nobly  (no'bli},  adv.  In  a  noble  manner:  (a) 
with  greatness  of  soul;  heroically;  with 
magnanimity.  'Was  not  that  nobly  done.' 
Shale.  (&)  Of  noble  extraction ;  descended 
from  a  family  of  rank;  as,  nobly  born  or  de- 
scended, (c)  Splendidly;  magnificently;  as, 
he  was  nobly  entertained. 

Where  could  an  emperor's  ashes  have  been  so 
nobly  lodged  as  in  the  midst  of  his  metropolis  and  on 
the  top  ofso  exalted  a  monument  I  Addison. 


SYN.  Illustriously,  honourably,  magnani- 
mously, heroically,  worthily,  eminently, 
grandly,  magnificently,  splendidly. 
Nobody  (no'bo-di),  n.  [No  and  body.]  1.  No 
person ;  no  one.  [It  is  now  always  printed 
as  a  single  word,  but  formerly  (as  in  old 
editions  of  Shakspere)  it  had  a  hyphen  or 
was  printed  as  two  words.]  Hence— 2.  An 
unimportant,  insignificant,  or  contemptible 
person. 

Joe  Atlee  was  a  nobody;  flattery  might  call  him  an 
adventurer,  but  he  was  not  even  so  much.  Lever. 

Nobstick  (nob'stik),  n.     Same  as  Knobstick. 

Nocake  (no'kak),n.  [Corruption  from  Indian 
nookik,  meal.]  A  North  American  Indian 
dish  made  by  mixing  pounded  parched  maize 
with  water  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  paste. 

Nocent  (no'sent),  a.  [L.  nocens,  from  no- 
ceo, to  hurt.]  1.  Hurtful;  mischievous;  in- 
jurious; doing  hurt;  as,  nocent  qualities. 
tt'atts.-2.  Guilty;  criminal. 

Cod  made  us  naked  and  innocent,  yet  we  pre- 
sently made  ourselves  nocent.  Hewyt. 

Nocentt  (no'sent),  n.  One  who  is  crimi- 
nal. 'No  nocent  is  absolved  by  the  verdict 
of  himself.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nocently  (no'sent-li),  ado.  In  a  nocent 
manner;  hurtfully;  injuriously.  [Rare.] 

Nocht  (nocht),  n.     Nothing.     [Scotch.] 

Nocivet  (no'siv),  a.  [L.  nocivus,  from  noceo, 
to  hurt]  Hurtful;  injurious. 

Be  it  that  some  noei-ve  or  hurtful  thing  be  towards 
us,  must  fear  of  necessity  follow  thereupon  I  Hooker. 

Nock  (nok),  n.  [O.D.  nocke,  a  notch;  notch 
is  a  softened  form.]  l.t  A  notch;  specifically, 
the  notch  of  an  arrow,  or  those  of  the  bow 
where  the  string  is  fastened.  'He  took  his 
arrow  by  the  nock.'  Chapman.— 1.\  Same 
as  Nockandro.  Hudibras. —  3.  In  sail-mak- 
ing, the  foremost  upper  corner  of  boom- 
sails,  and  of  stay-sails  cut  with  a  square 
tack.—  Nock  faring,  the  rope  which  fastens 
the  nock  of  the  sail. 

Nock,t  v.t.  To  notch;  to  cut  into;  to  place 
the  shaft  or  arrow  upon  the  string;  to  string, 
as  a  bow.  Chapman. 

Nockandrot  (nok-and'ro),  n.  [Perhaps 
humorously  formed  from  nock,  and  Gr. 
aner,  andros,  a  man.  Nares.]  The  seat  of 
the  body;  the  fundament.  '  Rescued  poor 
Andrew,  and  hisnockandro  from  breeching. ' 
Gay  ton. 

Nocked  t  (nokt),  a.     Notched. 

Noctambulation  (nok-tam'bu-la"shon),  n. 
[L.  nox,  noctis,  night,  and  ambulo,  to  walk.] 
A  rising  from  bed  and  walking  in  sleep;  som- 
nambulism; sleep-walking. 

Noctambulism(nok-tam'bu-lizm),  71.  Same 
as  Noctambulation. 

Noctambulist  (nok-tam'bu-Iist),  n.  One 
who  rises  from  bed  and  walks  in  his  sleep; 
a  somnambulist. 

Noctambulo  (nok-tamTju-lo),  n.  A  noc- 
tambulist;  a  sleep-walker. 

Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep  is  no  argu- 
ment against  its  being  voluntary.  What  shall  we 
say  of  tioctti  mbitlos  t  A  rbuthnot. 

Noctambulont  (nok-tanvTju-lon),  n.  A  noc- 
tarnbulist  Dr.  H.  More. 

NpCtidial  (nok-tid'i-al),  a.  [L.  nox,  noctis, 
night,  and  dies,  day.]  Comprising  a  night 
and  a  day.  Holder.  [Rare.] 

Noctiferpust  (nok-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  nox, 
noctis,  night,  and/ero,  to  bring]  Bringing 
night  Bailey. 

Noctiliomdse,  Noctilioninse  (nok-til'i-on"- 
i-de,  nok-til'i-o-ni"ne),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  in- 
sectivorous cheiroptera  (bats),  which  are  des- 
titute of  nasal  appendages.  They  have  long 
narrow  wings,  a  short  thick  tail,  and  two 
joints  in  the  fore-finger,  and  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  tropical  countries.  The 
typical  genus  is  Noctilio.  The  noctilios  of 
South  America  are  named  bull-dog  bats,  on 
account  of  their  plain  short  muzzle.  In  the 
Indian  genus  pysopus  the  hinder  thumb  is 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
toes,  and  is  capable  of  being  opposed  to 
them,  a  character  in  which  this  group  re- 
sembles the  Quadrumana. 

Npctiluca  (nok-ti-lu'ka),  n.  [L.  nox,  noctis, 
night,  and  luceo,  to  shine.]  A  minute  genus 
of  animals  sometimes  referred  toAcalephae, 
but  better  placed  among  the  Infusoria  or 
the  Rhizopoda,  often  seen  on  our  own  coasts, 
which,  in  size  and  appearance,  much  re- 
semble a  grain  of  boiled  sago,  or  a  little 
granule  of  jelly,  with  a  long  stalk.  These 
minute  animals  are  phosphorescent;  and 
the  luminosity  which  appears  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea  during  the  night  is  chiefly  due  to 
them. 

Noctilucin  (nok-ti-lu'sin),  n.  The  semi-fluid 


substance  in  phosphorescent  animals  which 

causes  light.     Hossiter. 

Noctilucous  (nok-ti-lu'kus),  a.  Shining  in 
the  night.  '  Myriads  of  noctilucous  Nereids 
that  inhabit  the  ocean.'  Pennant. 

Noctivagant  (nok-tiv'a-gant),  a.  [L.  nox, 
noctis,  night,  and  vagor,  to  wander.]  Wan- 
dering in  the  night;  as,  a  noctivagant  ani- 
mal. 

Noctivagatipn  (nok'ti-va-ga"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  rambling  or  wandering  in  the  night. 
Wood. 

Noctivagous  (nok-tiv'a-gus),  a.  Same  as 
Noctivagant.  Auckland. 

Npctograph  (nok'to-graf),  n.  [L.  nox,  noctis, 
night,  and  Gr.  grapho,  to  write.]  1.  A  writ- 
ing frame  for  the  blind.— 2.  An  instrument 
or  register  which  records  the  presence  of 
watchmen  on  their  beats.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Noctuary  (nok'tu-a-ri),  n.  [From  L.  nox, 
noctis,  night.]  An  account  of  what  passes 
in  the  night;  the  converse  of  a  diary. 

I  have  got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellanies 
in  my  rtoctttary,  which  1  shall  send  to  enrich  your 
paper.  Addison. 

Noctuidae,  Noctuinse  ( nok-tu'i-de,  nok-tu- 
i'ne),  n.  pi.  [From  L.  noctu,  by  night.]  An 
extensive  family  of  nocturnal  lepidopterous 
insects,  corresponding  with  the  Linnean  sec- 
tion Phalcena  noctua.  Most  of  them  are 
sombre  in  colour. 

Noctule  (nok'tul),  n.  [Fr.  noctule,  from 
L.  nox,  noctis,  night.]  The  Vespertilio  noc- 
tula,  the  largest  British  species  of  bat,  being 
nearly  3  inches  long  without  the  tail,  which 
is  fully  H  inch.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  is  seen  on  the  wing 
only  during  a  short  part  of  the  year,  retiring 
early  in  autumn  to  hollow  trees,  caves,  or 
under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  where  many 
are  sometimes  found  together. 

Npcturn  (nok'tern),  n.  [L.  nocturnus,  by 
night.]  An  office  of  devotion  or  religious 
service,  formerly  used  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  at  midnight.  It  now  forms  part 
of  the  matins,  which  service  is  divided  into 
three  nocturns,  each  of  which  consists  of 
three  (or  more)  psalms  and  three  lessons. 

Nocturna  (nok-ter'na),  n.  A  family  of  lepi- 
dopterous insects  which  fly  or  are  active 
chiefly  during  the  night.  It  includes  the 
Noctuidte. 

Nocturnse  (nok-ter'ne),  n.  pi.  A  section  of 
raptorial  birds,  including  but  one  family, 
the  Strigida;  or  owls. 

Nocturnal  (nok-ter'nal),  a.  [L.  nocturnus, 
from  nox,  noctis,  night.]  1.  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the  night;  done  or  occurring 
at  night;  as,  'nocturnal  darkness;  a  noctur- 
nal visit. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
Nocturnal  beams,  that  emulate  the  day.  Drydcn. 

Specifically — 2.  In  zool.  active  by  night;  ns, 
nocturnal  lepidoptera, — Nocturnal  arc,  the 
arc  described  by  any  of  the  celestial  bodies 
during  the  night.—  Nocturnal  flowers,  those 
which  close  during  the  day  and  expand 
during  the  night.— Nocturnal  lepidoptera. 
See  under  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Nocturnal  (nok-ter'nal),  n.  An  instrument 
formerly  used  at  sea  to  take  the  altitude  of 
stars  about  the  pole,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  latitude. 

Npcturnally  (nok-ter'nal-i),  adv.  By  night; 
nightly. 

Nocturnal- sight  (nok-ter'nal-slt),  n.  See 
DAY  BLINDNESS. 

Nocturne  (nok'tern),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  In  paint- 
ing, a  night-piece;  a  painting  exhibiting 
some  of  the  characteristic  effects  of  night 
light— 2.  In  music,  see  KOTTURNO. 

Nocumentt  (nok'u-ment),  n.  [L.  nocumen- 
tum,  from  noceo,  to  hurt.]  Harm;  injury. 
Bale. 

NOCUOUS  (nok'u-us),  a.  [L.  nocuus.]  Noxi- 
ous; hurtful.  'Though  the  basilisk  be  a 
7ioc«oMs  creature.'  Swan. 

Nocuously  (nok'u-us-li),  adv.  In  a  nocuous 
manner;  hurtfully;  injuriously. 

Nod  (nod),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  .nodded;  ppr.  nod- 
ding. [Allied  to  O.H.G.  nuoton,  hnoton,  to 
shake;  Dan.  noder,  gestures;  Prov.  G.  not- 
teln,  to  move  to  and  fro ;  or  perhaps  to  W. 
nodi,  to  note,  to  mark,  to  point  out;  W.  and 
Ir.  nod,  a  mark,  a  token,  a  notice:  Gael. 
nodadh,  a  suggestion,  a  wink  or  nod.]  1.  To 
incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion,  either 
forward  or  sidewise;  as,  persons  nod  in 
sleep.  Hence — 2.  Fig.  to  be  guilty  of  over- 
sights through  carelessness. 

Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream.      Pope. 

3.  To  make  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
as  in  assent  or  by  way  of  salutation,  or  in 


ch,  c/tain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  _tob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Nodal  (nod 'nil.  a      1'nrlalnlng  In  a  nodn 

OT    hi    le.de..    loi.Ulc.l         ,V,«/H/    ;mui,«.    Ill 
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the  orbit  of  ilm  moon  .  ul.  the  ecliptic 
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Nodoinrla  (no  do  la'rl  a),  n     |l,  noilimui. 

knotty  |     A  ircnimnf  forninlnlferi,  In  which 

Hie  binfi  or  i  ell.  aro  thrown  out  from  tlm 

).i imilive  inherulo  In  llncnr  nerlei  no  in  to 
onn  A  ihnlrconipoicd  of  nuinerou*  chnin- 


hora  AriHnued  InAitfAlght  lino  Thoy  occur 
foi.d  lii  i  lo,lk.  tertiary,  mid  recent  forum- 
lloni 

ModOM(no  don'),  a,  1 1,.  ntntim»»,  from  niKhm, 
knot  |  K  n. .lie. I,  Imvlng  knot,  or  iwolllntf 
joint*:  often  u.i'd  In  boUny. 

Nodoilty  (no  doi'l-il),  n.  I.  Tim  *t»tn  or 
<iui,lii>  of  lining  nodoio  or  knotty;  km. ill 
noH.  2  In  a  coiM-rnto  M'liic.,  H  knotty 
iwrlllug  or  protulMTHiicn ;  A  knot 

N...  n,,;    ltlin.,1  „  K.,...l  I,. .11.111....  „(  |..lin«nn ;    II 
h.i  ill   In.  |.....,|.,  wlll,i.i,l   l,i%  l.uir.   II    l,.i.  nil  Hi. 

mtjfiatfi  llf   11,0   "it..   Wlltloul  111  .Ifpltulll  i    II    I,..  .11 
lltr  ,  null.,!,..,,,  nl  Illo  .11. yl,  will,..,.,  ll.r  ,l..|il..ll  I'.ll 
/.  ".  *t 

NodOIOUl.t  NodOUII  (nAdo'iui,  no'diii), 
"  Knotty;  full  of  knoti 

NodUlar  (no.l'u  1.'  r).  a  I'M  tiilnlnu  to  or  In 
thn  form  of  ii  nodule. or  knot  A.../../.,,  iron 
or*  MAUIO  HI  Kitiflt  nttinf 

Nodulo  i  m ..I  nil.  n  |l.  niiihilui,  A  dim. 
front  >,.„/,/«.  n  knot  I  A  llttln  knot  or 
lump,  Kpcctnmlly,  in)  In  /.../  nmnnll  woody 
I, ...It  found  In  Ihn  bulk  of  thn  liee.  h  nnd 
""in"  other  Ircm,  And  formed  of  concentric 
Uyen  of  wood  nmingcd  round  n  centrnl 
nnclniu  (''i  In  '/.•"/  a  rounded  Irregiilnr 
ihnped  loin,  i ., I  innu  v m  i. .in  mlnernl  inb- 
itnncei  urn  found  of  thin  ihnpn,  in  Illnti, 
Ironitone,  nnd  cnlcnrroiu  nnd  niglllii.  coin 
nodnlei.  Thn  nucleiii  of  nil  tin-no  Ii  ganitr 
Ally  «.ime  oignlilzcd  iiibitnncn,  ni  A  prncv  of 
ipollgn,  n  Khi'll.  n  lenf,  n  Dill,  or  thn  oxcrc, 
rnrnl  of  flihni  or  other  nnliiuili,  but  Ronin- 
llmei  All  hiorgiinlc  friigninnt  lervci  11  thn 
centro 

Nodultd  (liod'uld).  n  lluvl.  g  llttln  knot. 
or  lump.  'Tim  iiinliilfit  flint.'  Dr.  K. 
/Mriti/n 

NoduloAfl,  Noduloui(n<Hl'n-IOA,  nod'  (I  Ini), 
n  IfAvIng  llttln  knoll;  knotty;  In  M  up 
piled  ipcclftcnlly  to  root.  Imvlng  knot,  ul 
regular  Interval*;  necklnco  iliApe.l 

No«|gerathla  (neg  er  »'tl-A),  n.    (After  l)r 

'i"i     I       A    gelllll    of    loAVKl.     li|i|.;n 

«ntly  of  pnlmi,  oceiirrlng  In  tlm  iwrluui- 
If.Tinii  nn.l  I'ermliiu  lyiU-mi. 

No«l  I  (no'ol),  n     Hume  M  Nu\Ml. 

NocmaUc,  Noamatloal  (no  i,  nmt'lk,  no 
n  nmt'lk  Al).  n  (Heo  NmcMlcx  |  Of  or  ro- 
luting  Ui  thn  niidi<riUiidlng;  inentnl;  In- 
!•  II"  i  ,1  •  No  nctlvn  mirinnliral  Idem  In- 
WArdly  exerted  from  thn  mind  Itmlf '  Clul- 
worth. 

Nonmloi  (noO'mlki),  n.  [Or.  nofma,  thn 
nmli  i.lanillng,  from  noco.  to  iHircolvn.  to 
undenUnd.  I.,  know  |  Tho  w-lenco  of  thn 
ulldnr>t>ndlliK.lnlell.<.  luiil  iclence  |llu.  | 

Noetlan  (nfl  o'dil-Aii),  n.  A  follower  of 
AndfiM,  who  lived  In  thn  third  century,  And 
wiu  condemned  nl  Ih.  r,.um'll  of  Kphe.u. 
for  denying  thn  .11. tin.  I  penomillty  of  tho 
Knther.  .Hon.  ,„,.!  ll.dy  llhoit 

Noetic,  Noetlcal  (nod'ik.  no  nfik  Al).  ii 

|(lr    oi«ir,t"».  lion,  tuitu,  thn  mind  I     Itchil 


NOUEFUL 

Ing  h>,  performed  by,  or  originating  In  the 

i.     ,.     i 

'  "••  *r"*».  .n  nun. 

cognllloni  wlili  h  orlgjrmtfl  In  II,.  n.li..l  HM|/ 

•Kllln. 

Nog'nog),  >,  |  A  bbrov,  of  now/in  \  1  A  little 
pot;  a  mug;  a  noggin.  2.  A  kind  of  ilrong 
aln  •  Walpole  lulil  a  guurt  of  nng  on  t ' 

Not  (nog),  n      iMiitnn  word  ai  li.n    */„/./ 
Imant.  a  wooden  |»ig,  the  cog  of  a  » i 
l>    /i..../.  a  yard-arm. |    I   A   wooden  pin. 
In  M/irarp    oipeclallr,  a  tree  nail  .: 
through  tlm  heel  of  each  ahorn  that  inpporti 
theihlpon  the  »llp     2  A  brlck-thaped  piece 
of  wood   Inuirteil   In  an  Internal  wall'   * 
tlmber-hrlck.     3    A  aqnare  pleco  of  wood 
iiwd  h.  prop  up  the  roof  of  a  mine. 

Nof,  (nog),   t.i.  pret.  A  pp.   niygrd.    |.|., 
mint/tug.      1.    In  M}i  carp    lit  aecure  by  a 
nog  or  tne-iwll.     2  To  mi  with  brickwork 
Men  NonoiNii 

Noggen  I  (nog'nn),  a.  Made  of  hemp ;  hence, 
Iniril;  rough;  coarie. 

nm'ffi 
•inAll 

«""i.ii  cup;  often  contracted  Into  f/iig  - 
2  A  meaauro  equlvalnnt  to  a  gill.  t.  The 
.  onientnof  inch  a  vouel. 

Nogglng  (nog'lng),  n.  I  In  nrth.  a  ipeclet 
of  nrlckwnrk  emrled  up  In  panoli  Iwtween 
aairUn.  2  \HiMp-turp,  the  act  of  incur- 
Ing  tho  beeli  of  tho  ihorei  with  tree  nnlli. 
Heo  Nnd  Nim/ini/jifrcrt,  horliontnl  plnini 
of  limber  fitting  In  between  thn  quarh-ri 
In  brick  Hogging  nnd  nailed  to  them  for 
ntrengthenlng  tho  brickwork. 

Nohow  (no'hoii),  mlr  Out  of  onc'i  ordinary 
wny;  out  of  nirti.  (Slnng  | 

I  Itrn  Urn.  k  wllh  Ih.  ).<-.  nl...r  *i|.rPMlon  fif  Ih. 
yonnif  rn.n*.  f*tp.  %hp  nifilnl.  '  Ain't  Mr.  H,  w,  well 
Ihl.  morning  r  yon  l...,k  nil  ,,,./i,,,,..J  lluttai, 

Nole.t  ii «  (Hen  ANNOY  )  To  hurt;  to 
trouble;  hi  annoy.  Ctiaitcfr. 

Nnlc, I  n      Hurt;  trouble.    Chnucrr. 

NollKnollz),  n.  ft,   lnii>»u/-r»>nf/in(r,thoihort 
plecennndknotiof  wool  taken  from  n,e  i..o 
itnpln  In  thn  procen  of  combing.    They  in. 
uieil  for  nmking  Inferior  yarni  and  for  felt- 
Ing  piirpoAei. 

Nolntt    (nolnt),    v  I.      Hamo   ni 


Noggin  (nog 'In),   n.      [  Ir.    nofaiii,    . 

"'.   a   noggin  |      I     A   mnull    mug  or 


NolM  (unit),  n  |Kr.  nour,  itrlfn.  qntrntl, 
nolin.  probnldy  through  a  form  maia,  from 
I.  ooj-11.  Injury,  hurt,  from  root  of  micro,  hi 
hurt  |  1.  A  loimd  of  nny  kind  or  proceeding 
from  any  cAiue,  AH  tho  00111111  inailo  hy  the 
orgnni  of  ipoech.  by  tho  wlnKi  of  an  Inwct. 
thn  ruihlng  of  tho  wind  or  tho  roaring  of 
thn  »e;i,  of  ciinnon  or  thunder,  a  low  lotind. 
a  high  noiind.  ,Vc.;  morn  eipeelally  a  non 
DiniMWl  wand,  anil  often  a  din,  A  confined 
inlntnrn  of  loundi.  Tennyion,  for  IniUnce, 
Inn  'the  nuitf  of  buttle.'  ' niiiurt  of  the  nor- 
thern ien,'  '  thn  mllldnm  running  down  with 
iniint,'  'a  noiitf  tit  hymni.'  'noiM*of  »onui.' 
'•now  of  rooki,"a noim of  fulling ihowen.' 
'lomn  .loiii. Iful  noi'iM  of  frnnklng  doom.' 
"  Outcry:  clnmoiir;  loud,  Inipoituimi.  .1 
continued  talk;  ai,  hi  makn  A  irreat  >I»I'M 
niioiit  trlllei  :i  r'roi|iinntuik;  much  puh 
In-  convoriatlon  or  dliu  umlnu;  itlr 

Hoiritci  llvr.l  In  Athpni  during  lltp  grnit  lilflifii* 
.1,1,  h  l,.,«  rimila  ..,  run,  Ii  Hunt  In  .11  igck,  III.  I 
i«li||lll  Illl  loot  ll.lr,  II..,,  SfMtltr. 

4  I  Rnport;  rumour  Shak  ft  t  Muilo;  • 
concert,  '(loil  Ii  gone  up  with  A  merry 
nouni.'  Cum.  I'raynr.  IV  xlvll.  f. 

Illvill.  lv  w.ol.lr.l  v.,1.  r, 
AII.WPOI.K  llti.  .trlnifril  »ii,|»/.  Mtllo*. 

II  I  A  net  or  i  olnpiiliy  of  inuileliini;  u  hand 
And  M<0  If  tho,,  (.nit  nnd  Snr.k'.  Holtfi   i,,l.l,r.. 
T«.r-ihidl  w.Htl.l  r.ln  hr.r  Mitrw  inutlc.        ,S*.»* 

Th«  king  h.i  lili  limit   nf  Kxlutw  Al  well  Al  of 
)>«.,,  w.r.l.  •nil  olhf  r  inlnilroli,  Jt.  Jfimm 

HVN    Cry,   onli  ry.  clamour,  din,   clatter, 
tumult,  uproar. 
Nolae  ( Mil ).  v  i.  pret.  A  pp.  nuiirtl ;  ppr 

M.IOM'II//.      To  Hound  loud. 
Other  hum 

TtMM  Irrr.ir.,  will,  h  Ihni,  .|.mk'.l  nf.  .11,1  mr  t 

I  aever  fmthfy M.  ii".",:h  ,.,.,.i,.4.  i,.,,,i  ,(/../.. 

Nolae  (iioli  ),>.(.  prnt.  A  pp.  noiwtl;  ppr 
nuining.  1.  To  ipri'iul  hy  rumour  or  repoi  i 
hi  report. 

It  I.  Mfitftt  h«  h.ih  A  man  of  Irwiurr      5A«>. 
All  Ihcw  uylngi  wcra  nflnJ  ibtoul.     l.ukt  I.  65. 

U  ITodlaturli  with  nolan.    /Jrj/'''  "         '' 
plu.v  mi  u  niii.li -ill  Initriimont ;  Ui  Accompany 
with  tnllllc       Anr.'.« 

Nolaoful  I  inoi/'loli.  o       I I 

milking   urn.  b    none  or   talk.      '  jftfee/W 


.  fA 


I'll.'      pin.         note     no|.   m,,re;  III  I ..      I  III . ,  till  II  .  ill  I .    p.  Mm.  I ;  U,  Sc     ahirtic;        Ji,  ,s      I.i, 
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NolBOless  (nola'lesj,  a.  M.iKm  -,  iu.  noise  or 
hiifttlu;  Htlrnl,.  "I'hti  inmuhblu  and  noin<s- 
le»»  foot  of  lime  '  Shak.  'Ho  MMfM 
would  I  livo.'  Dryden. 

Along  the  cool  fteqtirster'd  vale  of  life, 

They  kept  the  noi*eiess  tenor  of  their  way.     Gray. 

Noiselessly  (nol/.'les-ll),  adv.  In  a  noise- 
less  manner;  without  noiM;  silently. 

Nolaelessness  (noiz'les-nos).  n,  Tho  state 
of  hem*,'  rioiHch'Hs  or  silent;  silence. 

Noisette  (nwu-/ot),  n.  A  variety  of  rose 
callml  after  Louis  Noisette  of  Franco. 

nuttt  ttwlngh  Itl  OM1C1  aCTOU 

Kingslty, 


I  hi-    vtrr.u    y.-Mnw 

the  window. 


Noisily  (nol/.'i-ll),  adv.     In  a  noisy  manner; 

uiih  imise;  with  making  a  noise. 
Noisiness  (rmlz'i-nes),  ».    The  state  of  being 

imisy;  loUuneM  of  lOUDd  j  clamoroiisness. 
Noisome  (nol'sum).  a.     [From  obsol.  noyf, 

annoyance,  to  annoy,  shortened  fromamioj/, 

with  term.  -gome,,  J     1.   Noxious  to  health  ; 

hurtful;  mischievous;  unwholesome;  insalu- 

l.i  i..n  ,  ;    .I.    i  i  in  1  1  1  1  ;    as,    u"<  ••,><••    winds  ; 

noisome  ctlluvla  or  inlaHinata. 
The  neisomt  prntilence,  th.it  In  open  war 
Terrible,  niarctien  through  the  mid-dity  iiir.    Prior. 

2.  Morally  noxious  or  injurious. 

In  ciue  It  may  be  proved,  that  ninontr  the  number 
of  rltei  and  order*,  common  unto  hoili.  them  are 
particular*,  the  n«e  whereof  In  utterly  unlawful  in 
rr-y.trd  of  home  special  b.id  ami  natsorrt*  quality, 
Hooker. 

3.  Offensive  to  tho  smell  or  other  senses; 
disgusting  ;  fetid.    '  Foul  breath  Uftofemu. 
Shak. 

Nolsomely  (noi'sum-li),  ado.  In  a  noisome 
miinnur  ;  with  a  fetid  stench;  with  an  in- 
fei-i  mint  steam,  lip.  Hull. 

Nolsomeness  (noi'sum-netX  «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  beJiitfiiolftomi';  noxiousness;  offen- 
•iveness.  '  Foggy  noinomene*n  from  fens  or 
marshes.'  Wotton. 

Noisy  (notz'l),  a.  1,  Making  aloud  noise  or 
sound;  clamorous;  turbulent  'The  ««!*•// 
crowd.'  South.  '.'.  I'ull  of  noise.  'O  leave 
the  ntmy  town.'  Drj/den. 

Nolanace»(n6-la-na's6-e),  n.  id.  [From  L. 
nola,  a  little  bell,  from  the  shape  of  their 
corollas.  1  A  group  of  South  American  perl- 
gyimiin  exogens,  allied  to  Solanaceu,  with 
which  they  are  now  usually  combinud,  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with 
alternate  exstipulate  leaves,  fiolana  nti  i- 
I'lu-ifolia,  a  pretty  plant,  with  prostrate 
stems,  Mi-:.  by  leaves,  and  blue  Mowers,  is  in 
cultivation. 

N'Olde.t  VurNeWnMr.  Wonldnot.  Chaucer. 

Nole  t  (IM>I  i.  n.    The  liead  ;  the  noil. 

NoU-me-tangere  (no"ll-?ne-tan'jer-e),  n. 
1  1.  ,  touch  IIM-  not.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 

ImpalM-iii      Called  alrto  Hiilmint.    (See  I  MCA- 

TIKNS.)  Also,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Rchall  him. 
which  Is  called  tho  wild  or  squirting  oucum- 
ber.  2.  In  wed,  an  ulcer  or  cancer,  u  species 
of  herpes 

Nolltlon  (no-ll'shon),  n.  [L.  nolo,  that  IH, 
ne  win,  I  will  not.]  Unwillingness:  opposed 
to  volition.  Jer.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Nollfr  (nol),  n.     [A.  Hax.   hnol,  cnoll,  top; 

0  H.I;  fimtl,  the  top,  the  head.]    The  head; 

the  M-.  'Ml' 

Nollelty  t  (nnl-lfi'1-tl).  n.  [L.  nolo,  to  l)e  un- 
willing.] Unwillingness;  nolitfon.  /.••»/'' 

l:  ,   e  i 

Nolle  proBequl  (nol'o  pros'e-kwl).  [L.,  to 
in-  unwilling  to  prosecute,]  In  law,  a  term 
used  where  a  plaintiff  in  any  action  will  not 
proceed  any  further. 

My  lady  came  In  like  •  nolle  }roiet/tii.  and  Mopt 
the  proceeding*'  Congreve. 

Nolo  contendere  (no'lo  kon-ten'do-roj.  [L,  , 

1  il«  not  wish  to  contend.]    In  criin.  law,  a 
plea  by  the  panel,  equivalent  for  all  pur 
poses  of  prosecution  to  that  of  'guilty.' 

Nolt,  Nowt  (nolt,  noiit),  n.  [Icel.  naut,  a 
neat,  an  ox.  Tho  I  does  not  properly  belong 
h.  UK;  word.  Hee  NKAT.|  Oxen;  neat;  cattle, 
IIM  opposed  to  horses.  [Scotch.  | 

They  not  only  Intromltted  with  their  whole  ffOOdl 
•nd  jjear,  corn,  cattle,  hone,  nolt,  kheep,  dec. 

Sir  //'.  Scott. 

Nom  (iifih),7t.  (Kr]  Name.  -  Nom  de  ytmrre 
(lit.  war-name),  a  M<-f,itious  name  asHiimed 
for  a  linn;.  Nom,  da  plume  (lit.  pen-name), 
ft  signature  assumed  by  un  author. 

Noina  (nA'rna),  n.  [Or,  unman,  to  eat.]  In 
""  'i  ;i  speeieH  of  sphacelus  occurring  gene- 
rally In  children;  water-canker. 

Nomad  (no'mad),  n.  |<Jr.  in/man,  nomadon, 
livlngon  pasturage,  from  nemo,  tot  distribute 
or  divide,  to  feed,  to  pasture.]  One  of  araro 
or  t.j  il,i:  of  JH  npli-  whose  t:\i\i-t  occupation 
'•"'i  i  '  in  I'-i'-hriK  tbcir  llockn,  and  who 
buvr  n't  fixed  place  of  abode,  shifting  their 


residence  according  to  the  state  of  tho  pas- 
ture. Written  sometimes  Nomade. 

Nomad  (no'maU).rt.  Hul>sisting  by  tin- 1<  n<t 
ing  of  ratlin,  and  wandering  for  the  Make  of 
pasturage.  Her  NOMADIC. 

Nomada  (n&'ma-dn),  n.  A  genus  of  bees 
of  thu  group  Cuculinw,  tlie  female  cnckoo- 
liko  placing  her  eggs  in  the  cell*  of  An- 
drena.  Most  of  the  species  arequlte  smooth, 
more  or  less  rufous,  with  yellow  spots,  and 
wasp-like  In  their  general  aspect. 

Nomade  (no'inad),  n.    Same  as  Nomad. 

Nomadlan  ( no-ma' dl-an),  n.  A  nomad. 
N»rlh  lirit.  Heo,  [Hare.] 

Nomadic  (no  mad'ik),  a.  [Or.  nomadiko*. 
Hee  NOMAD.]  1'ertaining  to  or  resembling 
nomads;  subsisting  by  thu  tending  of  cuttle, 
and  wandering  for  tho  sake  of  pasturage; 
having  no  fixed  abode;  pastoral.  'The  no- 
»mr/tc  races,  ulm  w.-nidirwilb  tbeir  herd  i 
and  (locks  over  vast  plains.'  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Nomadlcally  (no-mad'ik-al-i),  adv.  In  a 
nomadic  manner;  as,  to  live  nvtnadioaUy. 

Nomadism  (no'inad-lxm),  n.  Thu  state  of 
being  a  nomad. 

Nomadize  (no'mad-IiO.w.i.  To  II vo  ft  nomadic 
life;  to  wander  with  Hocks  and  herds  for 
the  sake  of  finding  pasturage ;  to  subsist  by 
the  grazing  of  herds  on  herbage  of  natural 
growth. 

The  ViiL'iiIrs  nainntiise  rhlefly  about  the  riveri 
IrtUh,  Oby,  Kama,  and  Volga.  Twkt. 

Nomancy  (no'man-sl),  -w,  [Fr.  nomancie, 
abbrev.  from  onomancie.  Hee  ONOMANCY.) 
Tlie  art  or  practice  of  divining  the  destiny 
of  persons  by  the  letters  which  form  their 
names.  Johnson. 

No-man's-land  (no'man/-land),  A  tract 
or  district  to  which  no  one  can  lav  a  recog- 
nized or  established  claim;  a  region  which 
Is  the  subject  of  dispute  between  two  par- 
ties; debatable  land.  Hee  DEBATABLE 

Some  observer*  havt  Mtabllhhrd  an  Intermrdinte 
kingdom,  a  nort  of  tto-tnnn 'M-lami  for  the  retention 
of  thote  debatable  oryanUnu  which  citmiot  be  defi- 
nitely and  positively  chuied  either  unionist  ve^o- 

l.ll.ll".     U!       .llM.,l],'_     .1      .1111111, >!    .  //         ,    /          ,\    I,    'I:     .'-.     " 

Nomarch  (nom'ark),  n.  [Or.  nornoa,  a  dis- 
trict, a  nome,  and  areho,  to  rule.]  The 
governor  or  clilef  magistrate  of  u  nome  or 
province,  as  In  modern  Greece. 

Nomarchy  (nom'urk-1),  n.  A  government 
or  province  under  a  nonmrch,  as  In  modern 
(Ireece;  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  nomarch. 

Nombles(nom'bl/)t7i.  [Meo  NUMIII.KM.  J  The 
eatable  portion  of  tlie  entrails  of  a  deer;  thu 

ambits, 

Nombre.t   n.      Number,    \ 
Chaucer. 

Nombrll  (nom'nrll),  n. 
fFr,,  thu  navel,  for  I'oin- 
oril,  omhril,  being  from 
umHlicHluH,  a  dim.  of  I, 
uwbilicuH,  thu  navel.]  lu 
her.  tliu  centre  of  an  escut- 
cheon. It  Isalsocalled  tlie 
iVa vet-point ,  and  Is  the 
next  below  th&f ewe-point, 

Nome  (nom),  n.  [Or.  nomoa,  a  district,  a 
term  In  music;  nome,  an  eating  sore;  from 
nemo,  to  distribute,  to  graze.  |  1.  A  province 
or  other  political  division  of  a  country,  es- 
pecially of  modern  (J recce  and  ancient 
F-gypt.  2.  In  anc.  Greek  innate,,  any  melody 
determined  by  inviolable  rules.  ;i.  In  miry. 
a  phagcdenlc  ulcer,  or  species  of  herpes. 

Nomet  (nom),  n,  [L.  nomen,  a  name.]  \\\ni<t 
a  term. 

Nomen,  t  Nome,  t  pp.  of  nime  or  niin.  Taken ; 
taken  away;  stolen.  Chaucer, 

Nomen  (no'men),  n.  [L.I  A  name;  one  of 
the  three  names  generally  given  to  an  an- 
cient Roman.  It  distinguished  the  gens  or 
clan. 

Nomenclative  (no-imm'kla -tiv),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  naming.  Whitney. 

Nomenclator  (nd'men-klat-er),  n.  ( L. ,  from 
nomen,  name,  and  calo,  Ur.  kaleo,  to  call  j 
1.  A  person  who  calls  things  or  persons  by 
their  names.  In  ancient  Rome  candidates 
for  office  were  attended  each  by  a  nomen- 
clator,  who  informed  tho  candidate  of  tlie 
names  of  the  persons  they  met,  and  whose 
votes  they  wished  to  solicit.  'Nomenvlatortt, 
that  Is, in  KnKlifth.mcn  who  could  call  evory 
one  by  his  name.'  Addition. ~2.  A  person 
who  gives  nuncs  to  tilings,  or  who  settles 
and  adjusts  tlie  names  of  things  in  any  art 
or  science. 

Nomenclatory  (no-ruen'kla-to-ri),  a.  Per- 
taining to  naming. 

Every  conceptual  act  ft  10  Immediately  Mlnwcd 
at  to  Mem  accompanied  by  u  nomtnclatory  one, 


E 


Nomenclatrew  (n&'raen-kuU-rei),  n,  A 
Inimlr  Mouimielator. 

Nomenclatural  (no'men-kl&-tQr-al),  a.  Per- 
taining or  according  to  a  nomenclature. 

Nomenclature  (no'men-klft-tur).n.  [L.  no- 
inenctutura.  Hee  NoMKNCt,ATOR.)  l.t  A 

liamr 

To  tay  where  notion*  cannot  Ally  he  reconciled, 
that  there  wmitcth  a  term  or  nomtntlaturt  for  It,  U 
but  u  khift  of  iunurancc.  Haion, 

2.  t  A  glossary,  vocabulary,  or  dictionary. 

3.  A  system  of  names;  the  systematic  nam- 
ing of  things;  tlie  imineH  of  things  In  any 
art  or  science,  or  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
names  or  technical  terms  which  are  appro- 
priated to  any  particular  branch  of  science; 
as,  tiie  nomenclature  of  botany  or  of  chem- 
istry.   As  distinguished  from  tenninolot/j/  It 
is  applied  to  the  names  for  Individual  tilings, 
while  the  latter  is  applied  to  thu  technical 
terms    describing     the    characteristics    of 
things. 

Linear,  lnnceolale,  ,  .  .  or  crenate  leave*  arr  ex- 
prchHioiu  forming  part  of  the  terminology  of  botany, 
while  the  mime*  Viola  oil or.it it  and  Ulrx  ciirojifruit 
belong  to  lU  Hv»itnitatnr«,  y.  S.  Mill, 

Noinenclaturlsttno'inon-kla  tflr-lst),n  One 
who  forms  or  Is  versed  in  nomenclatures. 

Nomliil  <  n"  mi  .il  i.  n.  [Front  L.  nomen,  a 
name.]  In  a///,  a  single  name  or  term. 

NomlO  (nom'lK),  n.  |0r.  IWHIOH,  custom] 
The  customnry  or  conventional  ICngllKh 
siJidllng,  which  conveys  no  Intimation  of 
tut)  received  pronunciation  of  any  won).  Hue 
OLOSB10. 

Nomlo  (nom'ik).  a.  A  term  applied  to  our 
present  mode  of  spelling:  opposed  to  gltntnia 
or  phonetic. 

Nominal  ( nom '  In-al ),  a.  \  L.  nominitlin, 
1r<nnnomen.  Hee  NAMK.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  mime  or  term  ;  giving  Hie  meaning  of  a 
word;  verbal;  as,  a  nominal  definition.  Heu 
under  DKFlMTloN. 

'Mm  nominal  drl'mltlon  AT  derivation  of  a  word  !» 
not  hiimcient  to  dcniilbn  ttio  nature  of  It. 

Hf.  Ftarson. 

2.  Kxtstlng  In  namo  only;  not  real ;  merely 
so  called  ;  as,  a  nominal  distinction  or  dif- 
ference is  a  difference  In  name  and  not  in 

reality. 

He  punned  eighteen  month-.  In  Mowi'mf/allrndiini  c 
on  Icuurcn.  Mtutmltiy, 

-Nominal  partner.  In  law,  one  who  lias 
not  any  actual  Interest  In  the  trade  or  blial- 
ncss,  or  iU  profits;  but,  by  tillowing  bin 
mime  to  be  used,  holds  himself  out  to  tho 
world  as  apparently  having  un  Intel ent, and 
therefore  becomes  responsible. 

Nominal  (nom'ln-al),  n.     1.  A  nominalist. 
"I'homiHts.    Reals,    Nominal*.'     Hurton. 
2,  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun.     Worcester. 

Nominalism  (nom'ln-al  -i/m),  n  The  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  nominalists. 

Nominalist  ( nnm'ln-al-lst ),  n.  One  of  a  sect 
of  scholastic  philosophers  who  maintained 
Mutt  general  notions  (such  as  tlie  notion  of 
a  tree)  have  no  realities  corresponding  to 
them,  and  have  no  existence  hut  as  names 
(iK'ini.ntt)  or  words.  This  sect,  founded  by 
Rosed  In, canon  ofToinpicgnc  in  the  eleven  tn 
century,  was  opposed  by  the  realists,  who 
tnuintalnud  thatgencral  ideas  are  not  formed 
by  thu  understanding,  but  have  a  real  exist- 
ence Independent  of  tlie  mind,  and  apart 
from  the  Individual  object. 

Nomlnallstlc  (nom'in-al  Isf'lk),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  nominalism. 

Nomlnallzet  Cnom'ln-al  I/),  v.  t.  To  con- 
vert Into  a  noun.  Imtruotionifor  Orator*, 
108ft 

Nominally  (nom'ln*al-Il),  adv.  In  a  nomi- 
nal manner;  by  name  or  In  name  only, 

ThU  nominally  no  tax  in  rctillty  comprehend*  all 

tiixcit.  Hut  kf 

Nominate  (nom'in-fit),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  nom- 
inaled;  ppr.  nominating.  [L.  nomino,  from 
nomen,  name.  Hee  NAMK.]  1.  To  name;  to 
mention  by  name. 

Slyht  inny  dUtingiilkh  of  colour*,  but  nuddciily  to 
nominal*  them  ulCit  !•  iinpo««lble.  Shak. 

2,t  To  call;  to  entitle;  to  denominate.  Spen- 
»er.  'Thy  young  days  which  we  may  nomi- 
nate tender.'  Shak.-S.  To  name  or  desig- 
nate by  name  for  an  office  or  place ;  to  ap- 
point; as,  to  nominate  an  heir  or  an  exe- 
cutor.—4.  To  name  for  an  election,  choice, 
or  appointment;  to  propose  by  name,  or 
offer  the  name  of  a  person  as  a  candidate 
for  an  office  or  place  ;  as  in  a  public  assem- 
bly, where  men  are  to  be  selected  and 
chosen  to  office,  a  member  of  the  assembly 
or  meeting  nominal? *t  that  is,  proposes 
to  the  chairman  the  name  of  a  person  whom 


ch.  cAaln;      6h,  8c,  locA;      g.  go;      J,  >ob;      D,  Kr.  ton;      ng,  sin?;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Alii;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAlg;    in,  ft*ure.~He«  KKY. 
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he  d**lrn  to  tan  etectod  -»  I  To  appoint; 
to  Mt  down  In  expre**  term*;  toexpre**. 

5*.* 


Nomln»t«(nonVln-U).«.  A  »aminaU  right. 
In  Haiti  Ian,  It  one  that  li  known  and  recog- 
nized In  law.  or  po**w**e*  a  ntnnenjvnt,  a* 
It  i«  termed,  the  uae  of  which  determine*  it* 
buundarie*  and  tettle*  the  conaaqoencei  to 
all  Doncerned.  Of  thU  aort  are  those  con- 
tract* termed  loan,  oommadab.  drpotil, 
taU,  Ac.  Nominal*  rightt  are  op- 


.       ,      . 

posed  to  innmninaU,  or  those  In  which  no 
obligation  1*  created  beyond  the  express 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Nomlnately  (nom'in-at-ll),  adv.  By  name; 
IMirticularly.  Sir  II.  Spflman. 

Nomination  (nomJ-otikoai  n.  1.  The  «ct 
of  nominating  or  naming:  the  act  of  pro- 
posing by  name  for  an  office  ;  the  act  or 
ceremony  of  bringing  forward  the  name  of 
a  candidate  according  to  certain  prescribed 
form*;  a*,  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
election  to  parliament—  2.  The  itate  of  being 
nominated:  a*,  he  I*  In  Nomination  for  the 
pott  —  S.  The  power  of  nominating  or  ap- 
pointing to  office.  '  The  nomination  of  per- 
son* to  places  being  a  prerogative  of  the 
king.'  Clarendon.  —  4.  In  Iain,  the  power 
which  a  man  has  to  appoint  a  clerk  to  a 
patron  of  a  benefice,  by  him  to  be  presented 
to  the  ordinary.—  6,t  Denomination;  name. 

Divert  character!  Are  given  to  several  persons.  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other*  of  the 
ume  common  Htminatun.  Rf.  Pearson. 

6.1  Mention  by  name;  express  mention. 
ShaJc. 

Nominatival  (  nom'ln-»-U"val  ).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  nominative  CMS). 

Nominative  (nom'i-na-tiv),  a.  [L  nomtna- 
cirtu,  naming,  from  nnmen.  a  name.  ]  A  term 
applied  to  that  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  is  used  when  the  noun  or  pronoun  is 
tlie  subject  of  a  sentence,  or  to  the  noun  or 
pronoun  Itself  when  it  stands  in  that  rela- 
tion :  a*,  the  nomiuatit*  case  of  a  Latin 
word;  the  no-miuafiM  word  in  a  sentence. 

Nominative  (nom'i-na-tiv),  n.  In  gram,  the 
nominative  case;  a  nominative  word;  the 
form  of  a  noun  which  simply  designates  the 
person,  thing,  or  notion,  in  distinction  to 
any  form  which  not  only  designates  it,  but 
also  Indicates  a  certain  grammatical  con- 
struction in  which  the  noun  is  to  bear  a 
part 

Nominatively  (nom'i-na-tiv-li).  adt.  In  the 
manner  of  a  nominative;  as  a  nominative. 

Nominator  (nom'in-at-er),  ».  Une  that 
nominates. 

Nominee  (nom-l-neO.  n.  1.  In  law,  the  per- 
son who  is  nominated  or  named  to  receive 
a  copyhold  estate  on  surrender  of  It  to  the 
lord  ;  the  ctttui  t/ue  UK,  sometimes  called 
the  surrenderee  —2.  A  person  named  or  de- 
signated by  another—  a.  A  person  on  whose 
life  depends  an  annuity 

Nomlnor  (nom-l-norO,  n.  In  late,  one  who 
nominates.  "The  terms  of  connection  .  .  . 
betweenanomifiorand  a  nominee  '  llenUiam 

Nomocanon  (no'mo-kan-onX  n.  [Or.  nemo* 
a  law,  and  Ionian,  a  rule.  ]  1.  A  collection  of 
•••si  and  of  imperial  laws  relative  or  con- 
formable thereto;  as,  the  nomoeanon  of 
I'lmtlus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.—  2.  A 
collection  of  the  ancient  canons  of  the 
apostles,  councils,  and  fathers,  without  any 
regard  to  Imperial  constitutions.  Ken.  Orbu 


""•y**y. 

Nomographer  (no-mog'ra-fer).  ti.  One  who 
wriu-s  on  the  subject  of  nomography. 

Nomography  (no  mog-ra-fl), «  |Or  nomot. 
a _law.  and  grapho,  to  write.]  Exposition  of 
the  proper  manner  of  drawing  up  laws- 
that  part  of  the  art  of  legislation  which  has 
relation  to  the  form  given,  or  proper  to  l>e 
given,  to  the  matter  of  a  law:  a  word  In- 
vented apparently  by  Bentham,  who  wrote 
a  treattae  on  •  Nomography,  or  the  Art  of 
Inditing  Law*.' 

NomologT  (no-mol'o-jl),  n.  [Or.  nomot,  a 
law.an.r^-.adiscourse]  1  Thesclenceor 
knowledge  of  law,  lagtohUion,  and  govcm- 
•£*—*'"»•  "etonoe  of  the  law.  of  the 
mind;  rational  paychology.  3  That  part  of 
botany  which  relate*  to  the  law.  which 
govern  the  variations  of  organs. 

MomoUienr  (nom'6  the  rJ).  n.    [Or.  nomo., 

a  law   «TM!  litLtomi  »«  n»»    *~  -i-L-  .    . 


•  •        •      *-"-  o'« 

ton  I    The  institution  of  law.;  the  public* 
lion  of  law*. 
Nomothet*  (  nom'6-tMt).  «.    A  lawgiver. 

'  ' 


lator)  Legislative;  enacting  law*.  'A  su- 
preme nomotJtftical  power  to  make  a  law. ' 
/,';/  Barlow. 

Nompere.t  n.   [O.  Fr.  timnpair,  whence  um- 
pire by  los* of  n.   .See  UMMHK.]  An  umpire; 
an  arbitrator     Chaucer. 
Non,t  ado.    Jiot.—Abient  or  non,  absent  or 
not     Chaucer. 

Non-.  [L  ]  Not:  used  in  tlie  Knglish  lan- 
guage aa  a  prefix  only,  for  giving  a  nega- 
tive sense  to  words;  a*  In  non-residence, 
non-performance,  non-existence,  non-pay- 
ment, rum-concurrence,  non-admission,  non- 
contagious,  non-emphatic,  m/n-fossiliferoua. 

Non-ability  (non-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  A  want  of 
ability;  in  taw,  an  exception  taken  against 
a  plaintiff  In  a  cause,  when  he  is  unable 
legally  to  commence  a  suit. 

Non-acceptance  (uon-ak-sep'taiu),  n,  A 
refusal  to  accept 

Non-access  (non-ak'sea),  n.  In  taw,  impos- 
sibility of  access  for  sexual  intercourse,  a* 
in  the  case  of  n  husband  at  sea  or  in  a  foreign 
country.  A  child  bom  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a  bastaid.  ir//u///i/i. 

•Non-acid  (non-as'id),  a.  Not  having  the 
properties  of  an  acid. 

Non-acquaintance  (non-a-kwant'ans),  ». 
Want  of  acquaintance ;  the  state  of  being 
unacquainted. 

Non-acquiescence  (non'a-kwi-e*"ens),  n. 
Failure  or  refusal  to  acquiesce,  yield,  or 
comply. 

Non-act  (non'akt).  n.    A  forbearance  from 
'    action:  the  contrary  to  act.    Aytife. 

Non-admission  (non-ad-mi'shon),  ».  The 
refusal  of  admission. 

The  reason  of  this  non^tdrnissioH  is  its  great  un- 
certainty. Ayltjfe. 

Non-adult  (non-a-dulf),  71.  One  not  having 
arrived  at  adult  age;  a  youth. 

Non-adult  (non-a-dulf),  a.  Not  arrived  at 
adult  age ;  in  a  state  of  pupillage ;  imma- 
ture. 

Nonage  (non'aj),  n.    [Xon,  not,  and  age.] 

1.  The  time  of  life  before  a  person,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  country,  becomes  of 
age  to  manage  his  own  coucerus;  minority. 
See  MINORITY. 

What's  a  protectoi?    lie's  a  stately  thing. 

That  apes  it  in  the  nonage  of  a  king.  Cleaveland 

2.  Period  of  immaturity  iu  general.     'The 
world's  nonage.'    (JtanviUe. 

The  human  luind  in  many  respects  was  still  in  its 
nonage.  Coleridge. 

Nonage  (non'aj),  n.  [L.L.  nonagium,  from 
L.  /."/I n*.  ninth  ]  A  ninth  part  of  movables, 
which  in  former  times  was  paid  to  theclergy, 
on  the  death  of  persons  in  their  parish,  and 
claimed  on  pretence  of  being  distributed  to 
pious  uses. 

Nonaged  (non'ajd),  a.  Not  having  due  ma- 
turity; being  iu  nonage. 

The  muse's  love  appears 
In  noitajretf  youth,  as  in  the  length  of  years. 
If  boT»ne. 

Nonagenarian  (non'a-jen-a"ri-an),  7».  [L. 
nonagtnariui,  containing  or  consisting  of 
ninety,  nonageni,  ninety  each,  nonaginta, 
ninety,  /i/,/v//i.  nine  ]  A  person  between 
ninety  and  a  hundred  years  old. 

Nonagesimal  (non-a-jes'i-mal),  a.  (L.  nona- 
gesimut,  ninetieth.]  Belonging  to  the  num- 
ber 90;  pertaining  to  a  nonagesimal 

Nonagesimal  (non  a-jcs'i-mal),  n.  In  astron. 
the  middle  or  highest  point  of  that  part  of 
the  ecliptic  which  is  at  any  given  moment 
above  the  horizon.  It  is  the  80th  degree  of 
the  ecliptic  reckoned  from  the  points  in 
which  it  Is  intersected  by  the  horizon. 

Nonagon  (non'a-gon),  n.  [L.  nonut.  nine, 
and  Or.  p<5uio,  an  angle  ]  A  figure  having 
nine  sides  and  nine  angles. 

Non -alienation  (non-aryen-a"shon),  n. 
.State  of  not  being  alienated.— 2.  Failure 
to  alienate.  Rlackstone. 

Non-appearance  ( non-ap-p6fan*X  "•  A 
not  making  an  appearance ;  default  of  ap- 
1'oarance,  as  in  court,  to  prosecute  or  de- 
fend. Suijt 

Non-appointment  (non-ap-point'ment),  n. 
failure  to  appoint  or  to  be  appointed ;  ne- 
glect of  appointment 

Non-arrival  ( non-a-ri'val ),  n.  Failure  to 
arrive. 

Non  assumpslt  (non  asstimp'sit),  n  [L., 
he  did  not  undertake.)  In  Jaw,  a  general 
plea  In  a  personal  action,  by  which  a  man 
denies  that  he  has  made  any  promise. 

Non-attendance  (non-at-teu'dansX  n.  A 
failure  to  attend ;  omission  of  attendance 
ptnullil  absence. 


fin  former  parliaments  ought  to  be 

ab*f«fmmu  the  choice  of  men  who  have  been 
of  it. 


Non-attention  (non-at-ten'shon),  n.  Inat- 
tention. 'The  consequence  of  non-attention 
so  fatal.'  Stctft. 

Non  -  bituminous  (mm-bl  tu'min-us),  ,,. 
Containing  no  bitumen  ;  aa,  the  non-oitu- 
minwut  part  of  coal,  known  as  coke. 

Nonce  (nons),  n.  [.Same  word  as  once,  with 
an  initial  n  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  but 
to  the  old  dative  of  tlie  article  seen  in  the 
phrases  /or  then  anen,  for  then  ones,  for  titan 
anet,  for  the  nonce,  originally  /or  ttiam 
anet,  where  <!n««  is  an  adverbial  genitive 
of  A.  Sax.  //  //,  one,  used  substantively;  comp. 
the  tother,  for  that  other.]  Present  occasion 
or  purpose  :  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  in 
the  phrase  for  the  nonce, 

And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepared  him 
A  chaliceyir  the  nonet. 


Non  cepit  (non  se'pit),  n.  [L  ,  he  took  not] 
In  taw,  an  obsolete  pica  by  way  of  traverse 
which  occurs  in  the  action  of  replevin 
WAarton. 

Nonchalance  (non'sha-Ians  or  non-sha- 
lans),  n.  (Fr.  See  below.]  Want  of  earnust- 
nesa  or  feeling  of  interest;  reckless  indiffer- 
ence; carelessness;  coolness;  as,  he  heard 
of  his  loss  with  great  nvnchalaiict. 

Nonchalant  (non'slia-lant  or  noh-sha-lah). 
a.  [Fr.,  from  non,  not,  chaloir,  to  care 
for,  to  concern  one'*  self  with,  from  L 
cafeo,  to  be  warm  or  ardent.]  Indifferent- 
careless;  cool;  as,  he  replied  with  a  none/to, 
lant  air. 

Nonchalantly  (non-sha-lantly).  adv.  In  • 
nonchalant  manner;  coolly;  carelessly;  as, 
to  answer  on  accusation  nonchalantly 

Non-claim  (mnVklam),  n.  A  failure  to  make 
claim  within  the  time  limited  by  law;  omis- 
sion of  claim.  Wharton. 

Non-cohesion  (non-k6-he'zhon),  n.  Want 
of  cohesion. 

Non  -  coincidence  (non-ko-in'si-dens),  n. 
Want  of  coincidence. 

Non-coincident  (non-ko-in'si-dent),  a.  Not 
coincident. 

Non-combatant  (non-kom'bat-ant  or  non- 
kum'bat-ant),  71.  Any  one  connected  with 
a  military  force  whose  duty  it  is  not  to  fight, 
as  surgeons  and  their  assistants,  chaplains, 
members  of  the  commissariat  department, 
nnd  the  like  in  an  army;  surgeons,  chaplains, 
pursers,  &c.  on  board  a  man  of  war  ;  like- 
wise civilians  in  a  place  occupied  by  troops. 

Non-commissioned  (  non-kom-mi'shond  \ 
a.  Not  having  a  commission.  —  Non-com- 
missioned officers,  in  the  army  and  navy, 
officers  not  holding  a  commission  from  the 
crown;  subordinate  ofilcers  below  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  as  sergeant*  and  corporal*  in 
the  army,  and  quartermasters  and  gunner*' 
mates  in  the  navy. 

Non-committal  (non-kom-mit'al),  n.  A 
state  of  not  being  committed  or  pledged  ; 
forbearance  of  committing  or  pledging  one's 
self.  Channinff. 

Non-communion  (  non-kom-mun'yon  X  n. 
Failure  or  neglect  of  communion. 

Non-communistic(non'kom-mun-ist"lk),  a, 
Not  characterized  by  the  more  dangerou* 
doctrines  of  communism. 

The  two  elaborate  forms  of  non*ontmHnntn 
Socialism,  known  as  St.  Simonism  and  Fourierisiu, 
are  totally  free  fiom  the  objections  usually  uryed 
against  communism.  y.  S.  Mitt. 

Non  -completion  (  non-kom-ple'shon  X  n. 

Want  of  completion;  failure  to  complete 
Non-compliance  (non-kom-pli'ans),  n.   Ne- 

glect or  failure  of  compliance. 

The  first  act  of  non-compliance  sendeth  you  to  ynol 
again.  Lei,  Halifax. 

Non-complying  (non-kom-pli'ing),  a.  Ne- 
glecting or  refusing  to  comply. 

Non  compos  mentis  (non  kom'pos  men'tis). 
[L.]  Not  of  sound  mind;  not  having  the 
regular  use  of  reason:  often  contracted  Aon 
Compos  and  JVcn  Cotnp. 

Noncompounder  (  non-kom-pound'*r  X  «- 
One  who  doe*  not  compound  ;  specifically, 
in  A'nflr.  Aict.  a  member  of  one  of  the  two 
sections  into  which  the  Jacobite  party  di- 
vided shortly  after  the  Revolution,  W)M 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  king,  wiih- 
out  binding  him  to  any  conditions  as  to  am- 
nesty, guarantees  of  civil  or  religious  liberty, 
<Sc.  See  CuMroUNDER. 

Non-con,  (non'kon).  An  abbreviation  of  Km- 
conformist,  and  also  of  ft  on-content. 

Non-concluding  (non  kon-klud'ing),a.  Not 
ending  or  closing. 

Non-concur  (non-kon-kerO,  ».«'  To  disacnt 
or  refuse  to  concur;  not  to  agree. 

Non-concurrence  (non-kou-ker'rcn*),  n.  A 
refusal  to  concur. 


•.Ut,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tab.  bull;       oil.  pound;     li,  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c.  tof. 


NON-CONDENSING 


NON-FULFILMENT 


Non-condensing  (non-kon-dens'ing),  a.  Not 
condensing.  —]fsn •  condeiising  engine,  a 
steam  engine,  usually  high -pressure,  in 
which  the  steam  on  the  non-effective  side 
of  the  piston  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  in  contradistinction  to  a  con- 
densing engine,  in  which  the  steam  in  ad- 
vance of  the  piston  is  condensed  to  create 
a  partial  vacuum,  and  thus  add  to  the  effec- 
tive value  of  the  steam  which  impels  it. 
See  STEAM-ENGINE. 

Non-conducting  (non-kon-dukt'lng),  a.  Not 
conducting;  nut  transmitting;  thus,  with  re- 
spect to  electricity,  wax  is  a  non-conducting 
substance. 

Non-conduction (non-kon-duk'shon),n.  The 
quality  of  not  being  able  to  conduct  or  trans- 
mit; failure  to  conduct  or  transmit;  as,  the 
non-conduction  of  heat. 

Non-conductor  (non-kon-dukt'er),  n.  A 
substance  which  does  not  conduct,  that  is, 
transmit  such  a  force  as  heat  or  electricity, 
or  which  transmits  it  with  difficulty;  thus, 
wool  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat ;  glass  and 
dry  wood  are  non-conductors  of  electricity. 
See  CONDUCTOR. 

Nonconforming  (non -kon -form 'ing),  a. 
Wanting  conformity;  especially,  dissenting 
from  the  established  religion  of  a  country. 

The  non-conforming  ministers  were  prohibited, 
upon  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence,  to 
come,  unless  only  in  passing  upon  the  road,  within 
five  miles  of  any  city,  corporation,  &c.  Locke. 

Nonconformist  (non-kon-form'ist),  n.  One 
who  does  not  conform;  especially,  one  who 
refuses  to  conform  to  an  established  church. 
The  name  was  at  first  applied  particularly 
to  those  clergymen  who,  at  the  Restoration, 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, and  were  in  consequence  ejected  from 
their  livings. 

Is  it  just,  is  it  handsome,  that  I  should  be  a  non- 
conformist either  in  the  public  sorrow  or  joy? 

Barrow. 

On  his  death-bed  he  declared  himself  a  non-con- 
formist, and  had  a  fanatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual 
guide.  S-wi/t. 

Nonconformity  (  non  -  kon  -  form '  i  -  ti ),  n . 

1.  Neglect  or  failure  of  conformity. 

A  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  it  (the  will  of 
our  Maker)  determines  their  actions  to  be  morally 
pood  or  evil.  Watts. 

2.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  unite  with  an 
established  church  in  its  rites  and  mode  of 
worship;  the  principles  of  the  English  non- 
conformists.   '  The  grand  pillar  and  buttress 
of  nonconformity.'    South, 

Non  COnstat  (non  kon'stat).  In  law  Latin, 
it  does  not  appear;  it  is  not  clear  or  plain. 

Non-contagion  (non-kon-ta'jon),  n.  The 
doctrine  that  disease  is  not  propagated  by 
contagion. 

Non-contagionist  (non-kon-ta'jon-ist),  n. 
A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  non-conta- 
gion. 

Non-contagious  (non-kon-ta'jus),  a.  Not 
contagious. 

Non-contagiousness  ( non-kon-ta'jus-nes ), 
n.  The  fact  of  a  disease  not  being  commu- 
nicable by  contagion ;  as,  the  non-contagi- 
ousnens  of  typhoid  fever. 

Non-contemporaneous  ( non-kon-tem'po- 
ra"ne-us),  a.  Not  being  contemporary,  or 
not  of  contemporary  origin. 

Non-content  (non 'kon -tent),  n.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  one  who  gives  a  negative 
vote,  as  not  being  satisfied  with  the  mea- 
sure. The  word  is  sometimes  abridged  into 
Non-con. 

Non  -  contributing,  Non  -  contributory 
(non-kon-trib'iit-ing,  non-kon-trib'u-to-ri),  a. 
Not  contributing. 

Non-deciduate  (non-de-sid'u-at),  a.  Inde- 
ciduate  (which  see). 

Non  decimando  (non  des-i-man'do),  n.  [L., 
not  for  tithing.]  In  law,  a  custom  or 
prescription  to  be  discharged  of  all  tithes, 
<fec. 

Non-delivery  (non-de-liv'er-i), n.  A  neglect 
or  failure  of  delivery. 

Non  demisit  (non  de-mi'sit).  [L. ,  he  did  not 
demise.]  In  law,  a  plea  formerly  resorted 
to  where  a  plaintiff  declared  upon  a  demise, 
without  stating  the  indenture,  in  an  action 
of  debt  for  rent.  Also,  a  plea  in  bar,  in  re- 
plevin to  an  avowry  for  arrears  of  rent,  that 
the  avowant  did  not  devise.  Wharton. 

Non-deposition  (non-de'po-zi"shon),  n.  A 
failure  to  deposit  or  throw  down. 

Nondescript  (non'de-skript),  a.  [L.  non, 
not,anddescriptus,  described.]  1.  Not  hither- 
to described  or  classed. — 2.  Not  easily  de- 
scribed; abnormal  or  amorphous;  odd;  un- 
classiftable;  indescribable.  'A  nondescript 
animal  which  might  have  passed  for  a  mer- 


maid, as  it  was  paddling  in  a  pool.'    Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Nondescript  (non'de-skript),  n.  1.  Any- 
thing that  has  not  been  described.— 2.  A  per- 
son or  thing  not  easily  classed :  usually  ap- 
plied disparagingly.  'A  few  ostlers  and 
stable  nondescripts.'  Dickens. 

His  vaunted  portfolio  was  simply  a  collection  of 
nondescripts.  Th.  Hook. 

Non  detinet  (non  de'ti-net).  [L.,  he  does 
not  detain.]  In  law,  an  obsolete  plea  by 
way  of  traverse,  which  occurred  in  the  ac- 
tion of  detinue.  Wharton. 

Non-development  (non-de-vel'up-ment),  n. 
A  failure  of  development. 

Non-discovery  (non-dis-kuv'er-i),  n.  Want 
of  discovery. 

Non  distringendo  (non  dis-trin-jen'do).  In 
law,  a  writ  granted  not  to  distrain. 

None  (nun),  7».  orpron.  [A.  Sax.  nfln— nc.not, 
and  an,  one;  O.K.  noon,  non,  none.  The  loss 
of  the  final  n  produced  the  adjective  no,  to 
which  it  now  stands  in  the  same  relation  as 
mine  and  thine  to  my  and  thy.  ]  1.  Not 
one:  used  of  persons  or  things. 

Thou  shalt  get  kings  though  thou  be  none.       Shafc. 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good;  no,  not  one. 

Ps.  xlv.  3. 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.       Dryden. 

2.  Not  any;  not  a  part;  not  the  least  por- 
tion. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it;  but  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none. 

Exod.  xvi.  26. 

— None  the  more,  none  the  less,  not  the  more, 
not  the  less  on  that  account. 

His  eager  eye  scanned  Mr.  D.'s  downcast  face  none 
the  tess  closely.  Dickens. 

Nonet  (nun),  a.    No. 

Thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none 
assurance  of  thy  life.  Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

None.t  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  nonus,  the  ninth, 
from  novem,  nine  ]  The  ninth  hour  after 
sunrise  at  the  equinoxes ;  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  hour  of  dinner. 
Chaucer. 

Non-effective  (non-ef-fekt'iv),  a.  1.  Having 
no  power  to  produce  an  effect ;  causing  no 
effect;  as,  a  non-effective  stroke.  — 2.  A  term 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  personnel  of 
an  army  or  navy  not  in  a  condition  for  ac- 
tive service,  as  superannuated  and  half-pay 
officers,  pensioners,  and  the  like ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  or  caused  by  this  portion  of  the 
personnel  of  an  army. 

The  non-effective  charge,  which  is  now  a  heavy 
part  of  our  public  burdens,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
nave  existed.  Afacanfay. 

Npn-efficient  (non-ef-fi'shent),  a.  Not  effi- 
cient, effectual,  or  competent;  specifically, 
milit.  a  term  applied  to  a  volunteer  who 
has  not  attended  a  prescribed  number  of 
drills  and  passed  a  certain  standard  in  shoot- 
ing. 

Non-efficient  (non-ef-fi'shent),  n.  One  who 
is  not  efficient ;  milit.  a  volunteer  who  has 
not  attended  a  prescribed  number  of  drills 
and  passed  a  certain  standard  in  rifle-prac- 
tice. 

Non-egO  (non'e-go),  n.  [L.,notl.]  Inmetaph. 
all  beyond  or  outside  of  the  ego  or  conscious 
thinking  subject;  the  object  as  opposed  to 
the  subject. 

The  ego,  as  the  subject  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
is  now  commonly  styled  by  philosophers  the  subject; 
and  subjective  is  a  familiar  expression  for  what  per- 
tains to  the  mind  or  thinking  principle.  In  contrast 
and  correlation  to  these,  the  terms  object  and  objec- 
tive are,  in  like  manner,  now  in  general  use  to  denote 
the  non-ego,  its  affections  and  properties,  and  in 
general,  the  really  existent,  as  opposed  to  the  ideally 
known.  Reid. 

Non-elastic  (non-e-las'tik),  a.  Not  elastic; 
destitute  of  the  property  of  elasticity.  Li- 
quids are  termed  noil-elastic  fluids  because 
they  have  comparatively  no  elasticity,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  elastic 
fluids,  as  air  and  gases.  See  ELASTICITY. 

Non-elect  (non-e-lekf),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  One 
who  is  or  those  who  are  not  elected;  specifi- 
cally, one  who  is  or  those  who  are  not  chosen 
to  salvation. 

Non-election  (non-e-lek'shon),  n.  Failure  of 
election. 

Non-electric,  Non-electrical  ( non-e-lek'- 
trik,  non-e-lek'trik-al),  a.  Not  electric;  con- 
ducting electricity :  a  term  now  disused. 

Non -electric  (non-e-lek'trik),  n.  An  old 
term  for  a  substance  that  is  not  an  electric, 
or  one  that  transmits  electricity,  as  metals. 

Non-emphatic,  Non-emphatical  (non-em- 
fa  t'ik,  non-em-fat'ik-al),  a.  Having  no  em- 
phasis; nnemphatic. 

Nonentity  ( non-en'ti-ti ),  n.     1.  Non-exist- 


ence; the  negation  of  being.— 2.  A  thing  not 
existing. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
when  evil  was  a  non-entity .  South. 

3.  Nothingness;  insignificance;  futility. 

Annies  in  the  West  were  paralyzed  by  the  inaction 
of  a  Captain  who  would  hardly  take  the  pains  <>f 
writing  a  despatch  to  chronicle  the  nonentity  of  his 
operations.  Brougham. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  of  no  consequence  or 
importance;  as,  he  is  a  mere  non-entity. 

Non-entry  (non-en'tri),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the 
casualty  which  formerly  fell  to  the  superior 
where  the  heir  of  a  deceased  vassal  neglected 
to  obtain  himself  entered  with  the  superior, 
or,  as  otherwise  expressed,  who  failed  to 
renew  the  investiture.  In  virtue  of  this 
casualty  the  superior  was  entitled  to  the 
rents  of  the  feu. 

Non-Episcopal  (non-e-pis'kop-al),  a.  Not 
of  the  Episcopalian  church  or  denomination. 
Rev.  F.  G.  Lee. 

Non-Episcopalian  (non-e-pis'ko-pa"H-an), 
n.  One  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Episco- 
palian church.  Ret).  F.  G.  Lee. 

Nones  (nonz),  n.  pi.  [L.  nonce,  from  nonus, 
for  novenus,  ninth,  from  novem,  nine.  ] 

1.  In  the  Rom.  calendar,  the  fifth  day  of 
the  months  January,  February,  April,  June, 
August,  September,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, and  the  seventh  day  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  October.    The  nones  were  so  called 
as  falling  on  the  ninth  day  before  the  ides, 
both  days  included. — 2.  The  office  for  the 
ninth  hour;  one  of  the  breviary  offices  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Nonest  (nonz).  The  occasion;  the  nonce: 
only  used  in  the  phrase  for  the  nones,  ori- 
ginally/or then  anes.  Chaucer.  See  NONCE. 

None-SO-pretty  (mm'so-prit-i),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Saxifraga(.S.  umbrosa).  Called 
also  London  Pride.  See  SAXIFRAGE. 

None-sparing  (nun'apar-ing),  a.  Sparing 
nobody  or  nothing;  all-destroying.  'None- 
sparing  war.'  Shah. 

Non-essential  ( non-es-sen'shal ),  a.  Not 
essential  or  necessary;  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

Non-essential  (non-es-sen'shal),  n.  A  thing 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  or  of  the 
utmost  consequence. 

Non  est  (non  est).  [L.,  he  or  it  is  not.]  A 
contraction  of  the  legal  phrase  Non  est  iv- 
ventits  (which  see),  and  popularly  used  to 
signify,  he  was  not  there,  he  was  absent. 

Non  est  factum  (non  est  fak'tum).  [L.,  it  is 
not  the  fact  or  deed.]  In  law,  the  general 
issue  in  an  action  on  bond  or  other  deed, 
whereby  the  defendant  formerly  denied 
that  to  be  his  deed  whereon  he  was  sued. 
Wharton. 

Non  est  inventus  (non  est  in-ven'tus).  [L., 
he  is  not  found.]  In  law,  the  answer  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  writ,  when 
the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  baili- 
wick. Wharton. 

Nonesuch  (nun 'such),  n.  1.  A  person  or 
thing  such  as  to  have  no  parallel ;  an  extra- 
ordinary thing;  a  thing  that  has  not  its 
equal. — 2.  A  name  given  to  various  objects, 
as  to  certain  plants  of  the  genera  Medicago 
(Jf.  lupulina)  and  Lychnis  (L.  chalcedonica), 
and  to  a  certain  kind  of  apple.  Spelled 
also  Nonsuch. 

Nonettt  (non'et),  n.  The  titmouse.  Hol- 
land. 

Nonetto  (non-et'to),  n.  [It.]  A  piece  of 
music  in  nine  parts,  or  for  nine  voices  or  in- 
struments. 

Non-execution(non-ek'se-ku"shon),n.  Neg- 
lect of  execution;  non-performance. 

Non-existence  (non-egz-ist'ens),  n.  1.  Ab- 
sence of  existence;  the  negation  of  being. 

How  uncomfortable  would  it  be  to  lie  down  in  a 
temporary  state  of  non-existence.  A.  Baxter. 

2.  A  thing  that  has  no  existence  or  being. 
'Not  only  real  virtues,  but  non-existences." 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Non-existent  (non-egz-ist'ent),  a.  Not 
having  existence. 

Non-exportation  (non-eks'port-a"shon),  n. 
A  failure  of  exportation;  a  failure  to  export 
goods  or  commodities. 

Non-extensile  (non-eks-tens'II),  a.  Not  ex- 
tensile; incapable  of  being  stretched. 

Non-feasance  ( non-f e'zans ),  71.  [Fr.  faix- 
ance,  fromfaire,  to  do.]  In  law,  an  offence 
of  omission  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Non-fossiliferous  (non-fos-sil-ifer-us),  «. 
Not  producing  or  containing  fossils. 

Non-fulfilment  (non-ful-fiTment),  n.  Ne- 
glect or  failure  to  fulfil;  as,  the  non-fulfd- 
ment  of  a  promise  or  bargain. 


ch.  cAain;      fh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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NonUllon  (no-nllll-onX  n.  [L.  nmut,  nine, 
K  million.]  Thenumberproduced  by  in- 
volving a  million  to  the  ninth  power;  a  unit 
with  filly  four  ciphers  annexed  ;  or,  a 
Ing  to  the  French  system  of  numeration,  • 
unit  with  thirty  ciphers  annexed. 

Non-importation  (non-im'|iort-a"shonX  «- 
Want  or  failure  of  importation ;  a  not  ire 

rlon-'lmportlng  (non  Im-pdrt'ing),  o.  Not 
bringing  fmroTorelgii  countries;  as,  »non- 

Non-'inna'bltant  (non  in-ha'blt-antX  n.  One 
who  is  not  an  inhabitant ;  a  stranger;  a  for- 

Non'-intervention  (non-ln'ter-ven"shon),  n. 
The  act  or  habit  of  not  intervening  or  not 
Interfering ;  speciBcally,  the  term  given  to  a 
system  of  policy  of  not  Interfering  in  foreign 
politics  excepting  where  a  country's  own  in- 
terest, are  distinctly  Involved. 

Non-intrusion  ( non-lii  tro'zhonX  «•  The 
prim -iples  of  the  Nnn-intruslonUU. 

Non-lntruslonist  <non-in  hrtVihon-UtX  »• 
In  tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  one  who  was 
opposed  to  the  forcible  intrusion  of  unac- 
ceptable clergymen  upon  objecting  congre- 
gations. The  Non-lntrusioiiists  as  a  party 
1,-ft  the  Church  at  the  Disruption  of  1843, 
founding  the  Free  Church.  See  DISRUPTION. 

Nonlonina  (non'i-o-ni"na),  n.  A  genus  of 
many-celled  foramlnifers  found  fossil  in  the 
chalk,  tertiaries.  and  existing  in  tlie  present 
,- 

Non-lssuable  (non-ish'S-a-bl),  o.  Not 
ca|»ble  of  being  issued ;  not  admitting  of 
Issue  being  taken  upon  it— NoH-istuablc 
plea.  In  tan,  a  plea  which  does  not  raise  an 
Issue  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Wharton. 

Nonius  (nd'ni-usX  «.  [From  a  Portuguese 
of  that  name  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  once  credited  with  the  invention.) 
Same  as  Vernier. 

Non-Joinder  (non-Joln'der),  n.  In  laut.  a 
plea  in  abatement  for  the  non-Joinlug  of  a 
person  as  co-defendant 

Nonjurant  (non-Jur'ant),  a.    Nonjuring. 

Nonjurtng  (non-jur'ing),  a.  [L.  non,  not, 
and  jura,  to  swear  J  Not  swearing  allegi- 
ance :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Jacobites 
or  that  party  in  Great  Britain  that  would 
not  swear  allegiance  to  the  government 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

This  objection  was  offered  me  by  a  very  pious, 
learned,  and  worthy  gentleman  of  the  ttoHjuritif; 
party  ,>»"//. 

Nonjuror  (non-ju'rer).  n.  One  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment and  crown  of  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  James  11.  abandoned  the  throne; 
a  Jacobite. 

Nonjurorism  (non-ju'rer-izm),  «.  The 
principles  or  practices  of  nonjurors. 

Non  -  limitation  ( non  -  lim  -  it  -  a '  shon ),  n. 
Absence  of  limits;  failure  to  limit. 

Non  llquet  (non  li'kwet),  n.  (L.,  it  does  not 
appear.)  In  laic,  a  verdict  given  by  a  jury 
when  a  matter  did  not  appear  clear,  and 
was  to  be  deferred  to  another  day  of  trial. 

Non  -  luminous  (non-lum'in-us).  a.  Not 
luminous;  not  accompanied  by  or  not  pro- 
ducing Incandescence. 

In  this  case  we  found  that,  with  non -luminous 
heat,  and  even  with  water  below  the  boiling  point, 
the  polarizing  effect  was  evident.  It'hewttl. 

Non-malignant  (non-ma-llg'nant),  a.  Not 
having  malignant  properties,  as  an  ulcer,  a 
fever,  Ac. 

Non -manufacturing  ( non-man'u-fak"tur- 
IngX  a.  Not  carrying  on  manufactures ;  as, 
»<  n  tnanufacturiiifj  states. 

Non-marrying  (non-ma'ri-ingX  ».  Not 
Ix-iug  disposed  to  marry ;  not  matrimonially 
inclined.  'A  iton-inarrying.  man,  as  the 
•langgoes.'  Kingtley. 

Non-member  (mm 'mem -her),  n.  Not  a 
member. 

Non -membership  (non'mem-ber-shlp),  n. 
state  of  not  being  a  member. 

Non-metallic  (nun-me-tal'ik),  a.  Not  con- 
ii!  of  metal 

Non-natural  (non-nat'ural),  n.  That  which 
io  not  natural;  specifically,  In  med.  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  certain  things  essential 
to  animal  life  and  health.  See  extract 

Under  the  absurd  name  of  the  Htm-ttatttratj  (nott- 
M/Mrw/M)  the  ancients  included  sis  things  necessary 
loaaallh.  bat  which  by  accident  orabuse  often  became 
Ike  CMM  of  dSMawt,  viz.  air.  aliment,  exercise,  exc re 
Bern,  sleep,  a»da»Wtk«t.  of  the  mud.  These  are 
•ow  d«n«s»iit«d  hygienic  agents.  frrnra 

Non-natural  (non-na'tQr-alX  "  Not 
natural ;  unnatural ;  strained  or  forced. 

I  refer  to  the  doctrine  there  promulgated  touching 
Ike  HiUcriptton  at  rtlisrious  article,  in  a  ZZ-lZuiZS 
.Sir  If  Htmilun. 


Nonne,*  «•    A  nun.    Chaucer. 

Son  -  necessity  ( non  -  ne  -  ses'  1  -  ti ).  n.    Ab- 

s^nce  ofneceiity;  the  state  or  quality  of 

lieing  unnecessary. 
Non-nltrogenlzed  (non-nl-troj'en-izd),  a. 

v,t  containing  nitrogen.     See  NITROOEN- 

Nonny  (non'l),  n,     A  ninny ;  a  simpleton. 

Non-obedience  (non-6-be'di-ens),  n.  Ne- 
glect of  iiuedii-iM-i- 

Non-observance  (non-ob-zerv'ans),  n. 
Neglect  or  failure  to  observe  or  fulfil. 

Non  obstante  ( non  ob  -  stan '  te ).  [  L.  ] 
Notwithstanding ;  in  opposition  to  what  has 
been  stated  or  is  to  be  stated  or  admitted ; 
in  law.  a  clause  formerly  frequent  in  stat- 
utes and  letters  patent  importing  a  license 
from  the  king  to  do  a  thing  which  at  com- 
mon law  might  lie  lawfully  done,  but  being 
restrained  by  act  of  parliament  cannot  be 
done  without  such  license.  A  non  obstante 
is  now  against  law.  —  A'on  obstante  verdicto, 
a  judgment  sometimes  entered  by  order  of 
the  court  for  the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding 
the  verdict  for  the  defendant,  or  vice  versd. 

Nonogenarian(non'&-jen-a"ri-an),  n.  Same 
as  Nonagenarian,  Worcester. 

Nonpareil  (non-pa-rel'),  ».  [Fr.  non,  not 
or  no,  and  pared,  equal.]  1.  A  person  or 
thing  of  peerless  excellence;  a  nonesuch. 
'  Tho'  you  were  crowned  the  nonpareil  of 
beauty.'  Shot.—  2.  The  specific  name  for  a 
kind  of  apple,  a  kind  of  biscuit,  and  various 
other  things.  — 3.  A  sort  of  small  printing 
type,  a  little  larger  than  ruby  and  smaller 
than  minion :  the  type  in  which  this  is 
printed. 

Nonpareil  (non-pa-rel'),  a.  Having  no 
equal ;  peerless.  '  The  most  nonpareil 
lieauty  of  the  world.'  WhMock. 

Non-payment  (non-pa'ment),  n.  Neglect 
of  payment ;  failure  of  payment. 

Non -performance  (non-per-form'ans),  n. 
A  failure  or  neglect  to  perform. 

They  were  justly  charged  with  an  actual  non-ptr- 
formatttt  of  what  the  law  requires.  South. 

Non  -  placenta!  (non-pla-sen'tal),  a.  Not 
having  a  placenta :  aplacental,  as  the  mar- 
supials and  monotremes.  See  APLACENTAL. 

Nonplus  (non'plus),  ».  [L.  non,  not,  and 
plus,  more,  further. )  A  state  in  which  one 
is  unable  to  proceed  or  decide;  inability 
to  say  or  do  more ;  puzzle :  usually  in  the 
phrase  at  a  nonplus. 

They  are  at  a  loss,  and  their  understanding  is  per- 
fectly  at  a  nonplus .  Lockt. 

Nonplus  (non'plus),  u.f.  pret.  A  pp.  non- 
plussed ;  ppr.  nonplussing.  To  puzzle  ;  to 
confound ;  to  put  to  a  stand ;  to  stop  by 
embarrassment 

That  sin  which  is  a  pitch  beyond  all  those  must 
needs  be  such  an  one  as  must  nonplus  the  devil  him* 
self  to  proceed  farther.  South. 

Non -ponderosity  (non.pon'der-os"i-ti),  n. 
Destitution  of  weight ;  levity. 

Non  -  ponderous  (nou-pou'der-us),  a. 
Having  no  weight 

Non-preparation  (non-prep'a-ra"shon),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unprepared ;  want  of 
lire  para  tion. 

Non  -  presentation  ( non-pres'en-ta"shon ), 
n.  Failure  or  neglect  of  presentation. 

Non -production  ( non  -  pro -duk' shon),  n. 
A  failure  to  produce  or  exhibit. 

Non -professional  (non-pro-fe'shon-al),  a. 
Not  belonging  to  a  profession ;  not  done  by 
or  proceeding  from  professional  men. 

Non -proficiency  (non-pro-n'shen-si),  n. 
Failure  to  make  progress. 

Non-proficient  (non-prd-fl'shent),  n.  One 
who  has  failed  to  improve  or  make  progress 
in  any  study  or  pursuit  Bp.  Hall. 

Non  pros,  (non  pros),  n.  [L. .  abbrev.  of  non- 
prosequitur.]  In  law,  a  judgment  entered 
against  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  when  he  does 
not  appear  to  prosecute. 

Non  pros,  (non  pros),  v.t.  To  fail  to  prose- 
cute ;  to  let  drop :  said  of  a  suit. 

Non  prosequltur  (non  pr&-se'kwit-er). 
|L  ,  he  does  not  prosecute.]  See  NON  PROS. 

Non-recurrent  (noii-re-ku'rent),  o.  Not 
occurring  again. 

Non-recurring  (non-re-ku'ring),  a.  Non- 
recurrent. 

Non  - regardance  (non-re-gard'ans),  n. 
Want  of  due  regard  ;  slight ;  disregard. 

Non-regent  (non-re'JentX  >'  In  English 
universities,  a  Master  of  Arts  whose  regency 
has  ceased. 

Non-rendition  (non-ren-di'shon),  n.  Ne- 
glect of  rendition ;  failure  or  neglect  to 
render  what  Is  due. 


Non-resemblance  (non-re-zem'blana),  n. 
Dissimilarity  ;  unlikcness. 

Non-residence  (non-rez'i-dens),  n.  Failure 
or  neglect  of  residing  where  official  duties 
require  one  to  reside,  or  on  one's  own  lands  : 
residence  by  clergymen  away  from  their 
cures. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  into  the  Church 
had  been  regarded  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
nf  non-rttiaence.  Svtjt. 

Non-resident  (non-rez'i-dent),  o.  Not 
residing  in  a  particular  place,  on  one's 
own  estate,  or  in  one's  proper  place  ;  as,  a 
non-resident  clergyman  or  landowner. 

Non-resident  (non-rez'i-dent),  n.  One  who 
does  not  reside  on  one's  own  lauds  or  in  the 
place  where  official  duties  require  ;  a  clergy- 
man who  lives  away  from  his  cure. 

There  are  not  ten  clergymen  in  the  kingdom  who 
can  be  termed  non-resiatntt.  Snitft. 

Non-resistance  (non-re-zist'ans),  n.  The 
omission  of  resistance  ;  passive  obedience  ; 
submission  to  authority,  power,  or  usurpa- 
tion without  opposition. 

The  Church  might  be  awed  or  cajoled  into  any 
practical  acceptation  of  its  favourite  doctrine  of 
' 


Non-resistant  (non-re-zlst'ant).  a.  Mukini; 
no  resistance  to  power  or  oppression  ;  pass- 
ively obedient. 

Non-resistant  (non-re-zlst'ant),  n.  1.  One 
who  maintains  that  no  resistance  should  be 
made  to  constituted  authority  even  when 
unjustly  exercised.—  2.  One  who  holds  that 
violence  should  never  be  resisted  by  force. 

Non-resisting  (non-re-zist'ing),  o.  Making 
no  resistance  ;  offering  no  obstruction  ;  as, 
a  non-resisting  medium. 

Non-return  (non-re-ternO,  n.  A  failure  or 
neglect  to  return.  '  The  alarm  of  Sarah  at 
her  non-return.'  Ld.  Lytton. 

Non-  ruminant  (non-rb'mi-nant),  o.  Not 
ruminating  or  chewing  the  cud  ;  as,  a  non- 
ruminant  animal. 

Non-sane  (non-san1),  o.  Unsound;  not  per- 
fect ;  as,  a  person  of  non-sane  memory. 
Blackstone. 

Nonsense  (non'sens  ),  n.  1.  No  sense;  that 
which  is  not  sense;  words  or  language  which 
have  no  meaning,  or  which  convey  no  just 
ideas;  absurdity.  'Sense  and  nonsense.' 
Dryden.  '  To  make  nonsense  more  pompous, 
and  furbelow  bad  poetry  with  good  print- 
ing.' Prior.—  2.  Trifles;  things  of  no  im- 
portance. 

You  sham  stuff  there  is  an  end  of  you  —  you  must 
pack  on*  along  with  plenty  of  other  nonstnst. 

If.  Blact 

—  Nonsense  verses,  verses  made  by  taking 
any  words  which  may  occur  without  refer- 
ence to  forming  any  connected  sense,  a 
pleasing  rhythm  or  a  grotesque  effect  being 
all  that  is  aimed  at. 

Nonsensical  (non-sen'si-kal),  a.  Having  no 
sense;  unmeaning;  absurd;  foolish.  'Aon- 
sensical  systems.'  Ray. 

Nonsensically  (non-sen'si-kal-i),  ado.  In  a 
nonsensical  manner  ;  absurdly  ;  without 
meaning.  '  Never  was  anything  more  non- 
fensicauy  pleasant.'  Sir  K.  L'  Estrange. 

Nonsensicalness  (non-sen'si-kal-nes),  n, 
Jargon  ;  absurdity  ;  that  which  conveys  no 
proper  ideas. 

Non  -  sensitive  (non-sen'si-tiv),  a.  1.  Not 
sensitive  ;  not  keenly  alive  to  impressions 
from  external  objects.—  2.t  Wanting  sense 
or  perception. 

Non-sensitive  (non-sen'si-tlv).  »>.  One  hav- 
ing no  sense  or  perception.  Feltham. 

Non  sequitur(non  sek'wi-ter),  n.  (L.  it  does 
not  follow.  ]  In  law  or  loyic,  an  Inference 
or  conclusion  which  does  not  follow  from 
the  premises. 

Non  -sexual  (non-seks'u-al),  o.  Destitute 
of  sex;  sexless;  neuter.  —  Xan-sex\ial  repro- 
duction, in  physiol.  reproduction  without  the 
contact*of  an  ovum  and  a  sperinatoznid, 
that  Is,  without  the  congress  of  the  t»u 
sexes  or  of  two  individuals  ;  asexual  (whii  li 
see). 

Non-slaveholding  (non-slav'hold-ing),  o. 
Not  holding  or  possessing  slaves;  as,  a  non- 
slaveholdiny  state. 

Non-society  (non-so-s!'e-ti),  o.  Not  belong- 
ing to  or  connected  with  a  society  ;  spn-in- 
cally  applied  to  a  workman  who  is  not  a 
member  of  a  trades-society  or  trades-union, 
or  to  an  establishment  in  which  such  men 
are  employed;  as,  a  non-society  man;  a  nun- 
society  workshop. 

Non-solution  (non-so-lu'shon),  n.  Failure 
of  solution  or  explanation, 

Non-solvency  (non-sol'ven-si),  n.  Inability 
U)  pay  debts.  Surift. 

Non-solvent  (non-sol'vent),  a.  Not  able  to 
pay  debts;  insolvent. 


a.  Ifcr.  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;       tuhe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  attune;      }',  8c.  tty. 
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Non-  solvent  (non-sol'vent),  n.  An  insol- 
vent. 

Non- sparing  (non-sparing),  a.  Same  as 
J¥on6~tpartng. 

Non-Striated  (non-stri'at-ed),  a.  Not  stri- 
ated.— Non-striated  fibre,  in  anat.  the  fibre 
constituting  the  muscles  ministering  to  the 
organic  functions,  in  contradistinction  to 
striated  fibre,  which  ministers  to  the  ani- 
mal functions. 

Non-submission  (non-sub-mi'shon),  ?i.  Want 
of  submission. 

Non-submissive  (non-sub-mis'iv),  a.  Not 
submissive. 

Nonsuch  (non'such).    See  NONESUCH. 

Nonsuit  (non'sut),  n.  Stoppage  of  a  suit  at 
law.  The  judge  orders  a  nonsuit  when  the 
plaintiff  fails  to  make  out  a  legal  cause  of 
action,  or  fails  to  support  his  pleadings  by 
any  evidence.  Whether  the  evidence  which 
he  gives  can  be  considered  any  evidence  at 
all  of  a  cause  of  action  is  a  question  of  law 
for  the  judge.  When  the  judge  holds  that 
there  is  no  evidence  he  directs  the  plaintiff 
to  be  called,  and  the  associate  thrice  calls 
the  plaintiff  to  come  into  court  or  to  lose 
his  writ.  If  he  does  not  answer  he  is  non- 
suited, 

Nonsuit  (non'sut),  v.  t.  In  law,  to  subject 
to  a  nonsuit ;  to  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a 
legal  process,  owing  to  failure  to  appear  in 
court  when  called  upon.  'The  whole  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  nonsuited  in  default  of  ap- 
pearance.' Swift.  See  the  noun. 

Nonsuit  (non'sut),  a.  Nonsuited.  'The 
plaintiff  must  become  nonsuit.'  Dr.  Tyng. 

Non -surety!  (non'shbr-ti),  n.  Absence  of 
surety;  want  of  safety;  insecurity. 

Non-tenuit  (non-ten'u-it),  n.  [L.,  he  did  not 
hold.]  In  law,  an  obsolete  plea  in  bar  to 
replevin,  to  avowry  for  arrears  of  rent,  that 
the  plaintiff  did  not  hold  in  manner  and 
form  as  the  avowry  alleged.  Wkarton. 

Non  -  tenure  (non-ten'ur),  n.  In  law,  an 
obsolete  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  action,  by  say- 
ing that  he  (the  defendant)  held  not  the 
land  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's  count  or 
declaration,  or  at  least  some  part  thereof. 
Wharton. 

Non-term  (non'term),  n.  In  law,  a  vaca- 
tion between  two  terms  of  a  court. 

Nontronite  (non'tron-it),  n.  Hydrated  sili- 
cate of  iron ;  a  variety  of  chloropal  occur- 
ring in  small  nodules,  imbedded  in  an  ore 
of  manganese.  It  is  found  in  France  in  the 
arondissement  of  Nontron,  department  of 
Dordogne. 

Non-uniformist,  Non  -  uniformitarlan 
(non-u'ni-form-ist,  non-u'ni-form-i-ta"ri-an), 
n.  In  geol.  one  who  is  not  a  uniformist 
or  uniformitarlan,  but  who  believes  that 
changes  in  the  earth's  surface  were  in  former 
geological  periods  produced  by  cataclysms 
or  causes  more  violent  than  those  operating 
now. 

Nonuplet  (non-u'plet),  n.  [L.  nonus,  the 
ninth,  and  plico,  to  fold.  ]  In  -music,  a  group 
of  nine  notes  to  be  performed  in  the  time 
of  eight  or  six. 

Non- usance  t  (non-uz'ans),  n.  Neglect  of 
use.  Sir  T,  Browne. 

Non -user  (non-uz'er),  n.  In  law,  (a)  neg- 
lect of  official  duty ;  default  of  performing 
the  duties  and  services  required  of  an 
officer. 

AH  office  may  be  forfeited  by  misuser  or  non-user. 
Btackstone. 

(6)  Neglect  or  omission  to  use  an  easement 

or  other  right.     Kent. 
Non-vernacular  (non-v6r-nak'u-ler),a.  Not 

vernacular;  not  idiomatic.     '  A  non-vernac- 

itlar  expression.'    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Noodle  (nb'dl),  n.     [A  form  akin  to  noddy.] 

1.  A  simpleton.     [Colloq.] 

Tlie  whole  of  these  fallacies  may  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  little  oration  which  we  will  denominate 
the  noodSe's  oration.  Sidney  Smith. 

2.  A  strip  of  rolled  dough,  used  in  soup.   E. 
H   Knight. 

Npodledom  (nb'dl-dom),  n.  The  region  of 
simpletons;  noodles  or  simpletons  collec- 
tively.  [Cant] 

Nook  (nbk),  n.  [Comp.  Sc.  neuk,  Ir.  niuc,  a 
nook.]  A  corner;  a  narrow  place  formed  by 
an  angle  in  bodies  or  between  bodies ;  a 
recess ;  a  secluded  retreat.  '  This  dark  se- 
quester'd  nook.'  Milton.  'The  household 
nook,  the  haunt  of  all  affections  pure. '  Keble. 

Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  kind's  shin,  in  the  deep  nook  where  once 
Thou  called'st  me  up.  Shak. 

Nook  -  shotten  t  (nbk'shot-n),  a.  Having 
many  nooks  and  corners ;  having  a  coast  in- 
dented with  gulfs,  bays,  firths,  Ac.  '  That 
nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion.'  Shak. 


Noological  (no-6-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
noology.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Noologlst  (nb-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in 
noology. 

Noblogy  (no-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  noos,  the  mind, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of  intel- 
lectual facts  or  phenomena. 

Noon  (nb'n),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ndnt  D.  noen,  from 
L.  nona  (hora),  the  ninth  hour;  originally 
3  p.m.,  the  time  of  eating  the  chief  meal, 
but  afterwards  the  term  became  applied  to 
the  mid-day  hour,  the  chief  meal  being  no 
doubt  also  shifted  correspondingly.  In 
Dan.  none  is  an  afternoon  meal,  a  collation.  ] 

1.  The  middle  of  the  day ;  the  time  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  meridian ;  twelve  o'clock. 

2.  The  middle  or  culminating  point  of  any 
course ;  the  time  of  greatest  brilliancy  or 
power;  the  prime.     'In  the  very  noon  of 
that  brilliant  life.'     Motley.      'Manhood's 
noon.'     Tennyson. — Noon  of  night,   mid- 
night.    Dryden;  Byron. —Apparent  orreal 
noon,  the  time  when  the  real  sun,  or  the 
sun  which  appears,  is  on  the  meridian.    It 
is  opposed  to  mean  noon.     See  MEAN. 

Noon  (nb'n),  a.    Meridional.     Young. 
Noonday   (nbn'da),  n.      Mid-day;   twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day. 

And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit 

Even  at  noonday  upon  the  market-place.    Shak. 

Noonday  (nbn'da),  a.  Pertaining  to  mid- 
day; meridional;  as,  the  noonday  heat. 

Nooning  (nbn'ing),  n.  Repose  at  noon; 
sometimes,  repast  at  noon. 

Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 
Of  ineadowlark,  and  its  sweet  roundelay, 

Or  twitter  of  fieldfares,  as  you  take 
Your  nooning'  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake! 
Longfellow. 

Noonshun  (nbn'shun),  n.  [See  NUNCHEON.] 
A  light  meal  eaten  at  noon;  a  nuncheon. 

Noonsteadt  (nbn'sted),  n.  The  station  of 
the  sun  at  noon. 

Till  now  it  nigh'd  the  noonstead  of  the  day. 

Drayton. 

Noontide  (nbn'tld),  n.  [Noon,  and  tide,  time; 
A.  Sax.  nontid.]  The  time  of  noon;  mid- 
day. 

Noontide  (nbn'tid),  a.  Pertaining  to  noon; 
meridional.  ' Noontide  repast.'  Milton. 

Noops  (nbps),  n.  pi.  The  popular  name  for 
Itubus  Chamcemonts,  or  cloudberry. 

Noory,t  n.  [Fr.  nourri,  nourished.]  A  boy; 
a  stripling. 

And  in  her  arms  the  naked  noory  strained 
Whereat  the  boy  began  to  strive  agood. 

Turberville. 

Noose  (nbs  or  nbz),  n.  [Probably  from  L. 
nodosus,  knotty,  from  nodus,  a  knot;  comp. 
Languedoc  nous,  a  knot,  from  L.  nodus  (for 
gnodus),  a  knot,  a  word  cog.  with  E.  knot.] 
A  running  knot,  which  binds  the  closer  the 
more  it  is  drawn.  '  Caught  in  mine  own 
noose.'  Beau.  «fc  Fl. 

Where  the  hangman  does  dispose 

To  special  friend  the  knot  of  noose.    Hudibras. 

Noose  (nbz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  noosed;  ppr. 
noosing.  To  tie  in  a  noose ;  to  catch  in  a 
noose;  to  entrap;  to  ensnare.  'To  noose 
and  entrap  us.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Nootka-dog  (nbt'ka-dog),  n.  A  large  variety 
of  dog  domesticated  by  the  natives  of  Noolka 
Sound.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  long 
wool-like  hair,  which  when  shorn  off  holds 
together  like  a  fleece,  and  is  made  into  gar- 
ments. 

Nopal  (mVpal),  n.  [Mexican  nopalli]  A 
name  of  several  cactaceous  plants  of  the 
genera  Nopalea  and  Opuntia.  See  NOPALEA, 
OPUNTIA. 

Nopalea  (nb-pa'le-a),  n.  A  genus  of  South 
American  cactaceous  plants,  distinguished 
from  Opuntia  by  its  long  stamens,  including 
N.  coccinelli/era,  the  nopal  or  cochineal 
plant.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
and  is  of  a  tree-like  appearance.  Plantations 
of  it  are  made  for  rearing  cochineal  insects, 
in  which  the  plants  are  arranged  in  lines 
and  kept  down  to  the  height  of  4  feet.  See 
cut  COCHINEAL-FIG. 

Nopalry,  Nopalery  (nb'pal-ri,  no-pal'er-i), 
?i.  A  plantation  of  nopals  for  rearing 
cochineal  insects.  Such  plantations  often 
contain  50,000  plants.  The  cochineal  planta- 
tions of  Mexico  are  chiefly  of  Opuntia  Tuna, 
but  Nopalea  coccinellifera  is  also  cultivated 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Nope  (nop),  n;  A  provincial  name  for  the 
bullfinch.  'The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the 
red-breast,  and  the  wren.'  Drayton. 

No-popery  (no-pb'per-i),  a.  A  terra  express- 
ive of  violent  opposition  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism ;  as,  a  no-popery  cry. 

Nopstert  (nop'ster),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hnoppa,  D. 
noppe,  nap  or  flock  of  cloth,  with  fern. 


suffix  -ster.  See  NAP.]  A  female  whose 
occupation  formerly  it  was  to  nip  off  the 
knots,  flock,  pile,  or  nap  of  woven  fabrics  in 
preparation  for  the  markets. 
Nor  (nor),  conj.  [Or  with  the  neg.  particle 
ne,  n-  prefixed  :  old  forms  were  nother, 
nouther.  See  OR.]  A  word  used  to  render 
negative  the  second  or  a  subsequent  mem- 
ber of  a  clause  or  sentence :  correlative  to 
neither  or  some  other  negative. 

I  neither  love  nor  fear  thee.  Shak. 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty?  Shak. 

Formerly  a  second  negative  was  often  used 
along  with  nor  without  altering  the  sense. 

I  know  not  love,  nor  will  not  know  it.       Shat. 

In  some  cases,  usually  in  poetry,  neither  is 
omitted,  and  the  negation  which  it  would 
express  is  included  in  nor. 

Siinois  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there. 

Dryden. 

Sometimes  in  poetry  nor  is  used  for  neither 
in  the  first  part  of  the  proposition. 

I  nor  spake  nor  stirred.  Coleridge. 

Nor  is  frequently  equivalent  to  and  not,  and 
in  this  sense  does  not  always  correspond  to 
a  foregoing  negative. 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,      i  Cor.  Si.  9. 

The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out.    Addison. 

He  drank  one  draught,  nor  needed  more.    Byron. 

Fowls  clucked  and  strutted  in  the  stables.    .    .    . 

Nor  was  it  more  retentive  of  its  ancient  state  within. 

Dickens. 

Nqraghe  (no-ra'ga),  n.  pi.  NoragM  (nb-rii'- 
ge).  One  of  a  certain  class  of  monuments, 
probably  sepulchral,  very  numerous  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  They  consist  of  circular 
or  elliptical  structures  of  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  to  which  access  is  given  by 
a  door  situated  to  the  south-east,  and  open- 
ing on  a  corridor  which  communicates  with 
two  ranges  of  chambers  before  reaching  the 
central  tower.  Also  written  Nuraghe. 
Brande  &  Cox. 

Norbertine  (nor'ber-tln),  n.  Eceles.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  Pre-monstrants,  from 
their  founder  St.  Norbert.  See  PRE-MON- 
STRANT. 

Nordhausen  -  add  (nord-houz'n-as'id),  n. 
Brown  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  used  as  a  sol- 
vent of  indigo.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
place  where  it  is  manufactured. 

Norfolk  -  crag  (nor-fok-krag'),  n.  In  geol. 
an  English  tertiary  formation  belonging  to 
the  older  pliocene,  resting  on  the  chalk  and 
London  clay.  It  consists  of  irregular  beds 
of  ferruginous  sand-clay,  mixed  with  marine 
shells  and  mastodon  and  elephant  remains. 

Norfolk-Island  Pine.  A  species  of  tree  of 
the  genus  Araucaria  (A.  excelsa),  nat.  order 
Coniferse,  abounding  on  Norfolk  Island  and 
several  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  200  feet  or  more, 


Norfolk- Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa). 

with  a  diameter  of  10  or  11  feet,  and  forms 
a  magnificent  tree.  The  leaves  are  much 
shorter  than  in  the  araucarias  proper,  and 
but  slightly  flattened.  Its  timber  is  said 
to  be  valuable,  being  white,  tough,  and 
close-grained.  It  does  not  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  our  climate,  but  grows  remark- 
ably well  in  conservatories.  Some  botanists 
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vlae*  thU  tree  with  one  or  two  othen  to  a 

lift  oil  (Ml  KtttMBft. 

Worla  (mVrt-aX  «•  l-1P  I  *"  hydraulic  ma- 
chine W,l  in  Spain.  Syria.  Palestine,  and 
other  countries  for  raising  water  It  consists 
of  a  water-wheel  with  revolving  buckets  or 
earthen  pitcher*,  like  the  Persian  wheel. 
but  ita  mode*  of  conatruction  and  operation 
are  various.  These  machinea  are  generally 
worked  by  animal  power,  though  In  some 
countries  they  are  driven  by  the  current  of 
a  stream  acting  on  Hoats  or  puddles  attached 
t«  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 

Notice,  tn.  [See  NOOWCK  1  A  nurse.  Chau 

Norle.t  »  I**  NOOBY  1  A  foster-child 
ChoucGr, 

Nortmon  (norl-mon).  n.  A  Japanese  palan- 
qti i n  Bayard  Taylor. 

Norlture,t  ».  Nurture;  bringing  np.  ] 
SnctiMtr 

Norlura  (nd'ri-um).  n  The  name  given  to 
an  hypothetical  metal  supposed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  ilrconium  In  most.  If  not  all, 
the  minerals  which  contain  the  latter. 

Norland,  Norlan'  (norland,  nortan).  o. 
Northland;  belonging  to  the  north.  '  Aor- 
Iniiit  winds  pipe  down  the  sea.'  Ttnnytoa 
HI  I  English  and  Scotch.) 

Norm  (norm),  ».  (L.  noniui,  a  carpenters 
square,  a  rule]  1.  A  rule;  a  pattern;  a 
model ;  an  authoritative  standard. 

This  Churth  (the  Romnn)  has  established  Its  own 
artificial  norm,  the  standard  measure  of  all  science. 
Thn*1ore  ParJktr. 

2  In  jihyii'il.  a  typical  structural  unit;  n 
type. 

Every  living  creature  n  formed  in  an  ejfg  and 
prow*  up  according  to  A  pattern  and  a  mode  of  de- 
velopment common  to  its  type,  and  of  Uiete  erabry. 
onic  tttrmt  there  are  but  four.  AgassiM 

Norma  (nor'ma).  n.  |L..  a  rule.)  1.  A 
rule ;  a  principle ;  a  norm 

There  is  no  uniformity,  no  nfrma,  principle,  nr 
rule,  perceivable  in  the  distribution  of  the  primev.il 
natural  agents  through  the  universe.  7.  S.  Hill. 

1  A  square  for  measuring  right  angles,  used 
by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  art!  fleers  to 
make  their  work  rectangular.  —3.  A  pattern; 
a  gauge;  a  templet;  a  model  K  II.  Kniyht. 
4.  The  Rule,  a  southern  constellation,  situ- 
ated between  Scorpio  anil  Lupus  It  con- 
tain! twelve  stare  all  below  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude. 

Normal  (nortnal),  o.  \L.  normalit,  from 
tiorma,  a  square,  a  rule,  whence  also  enor- 
tnoiu.  ]  1.  According  to  a  rule,  principle,  or 
norm ;  obeying  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
established  law;  conforming  with  a  certain 
type  or  standard  ;  not  abnormal :  regular 
•  The  same  normal  condition  of  the  parts  of 
a  flower.'  llemlow 

The  deviations  from  the  normal  type  or  decasyl- 
labic line  would  not  justify  us  in  concluding  that  it 
(rhythmical  cadence)  was  disregarded.  //.i.Y.iwi. 

'  In  fftom.  perpendicular:  applied  to  a  per- 
pendicular line  drawn  to  the  tangent  line  of 
a  curve,  or  the  tangent  plane  nf  a  surface  nt 
the  point  of  contact.  The  section  of  a  sur- 
face by  a  plane  containing  a  normal  drawn 
from  any  point  is  called  the  nontutl  section 
at  that  point  —  Normal  tcfionl  (from  Kr 
/cob  normal*,  lit  a  school  that  serves  as  a 
modelX  a  school  In  which  teachers  are  it: 
•tnlcted  in  the  principles  of  their  profession 
ami  trained  In  the  practice  of  it ;  a  training- 
college. 

Normal  (normal),  n.  In  prom,  a  perpendic- 
ular; the  straight  line  drawn  from  any  point 
in  a  curve  In  Its  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  tangent  at  that  point;  or  the  straight 
line  drawn  from  any  point  in  a  surface,  at 
right  angles  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point. 

Normalcy  (nor'mal-al),  n.  In  geom  the 
state  or  fact  of  being  normal.  [Rare.] 

Normalization  (nor'mal-u>*"ihon),  n.  Re- 
duction to  the  state  of  being  normal;  reduc- 
tion to  a  standard  or  type. 

Normally  (nor'mal-l).  odt.  In  a  normal 
manner  or  state;  according  to  rule,  stand- 
ard, or  tyjK* 

Normal  -  school  ( nor 'mal- skill),  n.     See 

lllldlT   NoK.M  \1. 

Norman  (nor'man).n  ffaut.  a  short  wooden 
bar  to  be  thrust  Into  a  hole  of  the  windlass, 
on  which  to  fasten  the  cable;  also,  a  bar 
flxed  through  the  head  of  the  rudder,  and  a 
pin  bud  to  conttiMi  the  cable  (n 


of  Scandinavians  who  settled  here  in  the 

NormanVi'or'man),  o.  Pertaining  to  Nor- 
mandy, or  the  Normans;  as,  the  Norman 
dialect— Norman  archittcturt.  the  round- 
arched  style  o(  architecture,  a  variety  of 
the  Romanesque,  introduced  at  the  Norman 
Conqueat  from  France  into  Britain,  where 


off. 


Norman  (nor'manX  n  A  Northman:  a  name 
given  primarily  to  a  Scandinavian,  but  now 
applied  to  a  native  or  Inhabitant  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  takea  Ua  name  from  a  body 


i  from  falling 


Norman  Doorway.  Earls  Barton,  Northamptonshire. 

it  prevailed  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen-  I 
tury.    The  general  character  of  this  style  la  | 
massive  simplicity,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
nobleness  and  grandeur.   The  more  specific 
characteristics  are:  cruciform  churches  with 
apse  and  apsidal  chapels,  the  tower  ris- 


_>-ga>«n«'y 


Norman  Window,  Steetley.  Derbyshire. 

ing  from  the  intersection  of  nave  and  tran- 
sept; vaults  barrel -shaped,  that  of  main 
body  being  of  wood ;  the  doorways,  the  glory 
of  the  style,  deeply  recessed,  with  highly  de- 
corated mouldings,  sometimes  continuous 
round  jamb  and  arch,  but  more  usually 
adorned  with  a  series  of  shafts  having  their 


Interlacing  Arches,  Norwich  Cathedral 

capitals  surmounted  by  a  series  of  highly 
enriched  mouldings;  the  windows  small, 
round-headed,  placed  high  In  the  wall,  and 
opening  with  a  wide  splay  Inside ;  piers 
massive,  generally  cylindrical  or  octagonal, 
and  sometimes  enriched  with  shafts;  capitals 
cushion-shaped,  sometimes  plain,  more  fre- 
quently enriched  either  with  fanciful  forms 
or  by  suggestions  from  the  Corinthian  and 
Ionic;  buttresses  broad,  with  but  small  pro- 
jection, and  used  not  for  strength  but  for 
denning  wall-spaces;  walls  frequently  de- 
corated by  bands  of  arcades  with  single  or 
interlacing  arches.  In  course  of  time  the 
style  became  much  modified.  The  arches 
began  to  assume  the  pointed  character ;  the 
vaults  to  be  formed  by  the  Intersection  of 
two  subsidiary  vaults  at  right  angles;  piers. 
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walls,  Ac.,  less  massive;  short  pyramidal 
spires  crown  the  towers;  and  altogether  the 
style  assumes  a  more  delicate  ami  relhn.1 
character,  passing  gradually  into  the  Early 
English.  In  addition  to  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, the  Normans  reared  many  castellated 
structures,  the  best  remaining  specimen  of 
which  is  the  White  Tower  or  Keep  of  tin- 
Tower  of  London. — Norman- French,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Normans  at  the 
Conquest,  and  In  which  several  formal  pro- 
ceedings of  state  are  still  carried  on.  It 
was  the  language  of  English  legal  procedure 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Normanl2e  (nor'man-iz),  c.  (.  To  make  Nor- 
man or  like  a  Norman.  '  It  Xarmanutd 
them.'  Lord  Lytton. 

Norna,  Norn  (nor'na,  norn),  n.    In  Stand, 
myth,  one  of  the  three  Fates,  past,  present, 
and  future,  whose  decrees  were  irrevocable. 
They  were    represented    as   three    )•< 
women,  named  respectively  Urd,  Verdandi, 
and  skul<!     There  were  numerous  inferior 
N  i  inn,  each  individual  having  one  who  de- , 
tennined  his  fate. 

Near  the  fountain,  which  is  under  the  ash.  stands 
a  very  beauteous  dwelling,  out  of  which  go  three 
maidens,  named  Urd.  Verdandi,  and  Skuld.  These 
maidens  fix  the  lifetime  of  all  men,  and  are  railed 
Norns.  But  there  are  indeed  many  other  Norm. 
for.  when  a  man  is  bom,  there  is  a  Norn  to  d< 
mine  his  fate.  Some  are  known  to  be  of  heav 
origin,  but  others  belong  to  the  race  of  the  elves 
the  dwarfs.  Trans.  Pratt  EdJa. 

Norroy  (nor'oi),  n.  (North,  and  row,  kli  _ 
north  king.]  The  title  of  the  third  of  the 
three  English  kings-at-anns,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion lies  to  the  north  of  the  Trent.  '  Prouder 
by  for  than  all  the  Garters,  Nomyt  and 
Clarencieux.'  Burke.  See  KINO- AT- Anns. 

Norse  (nors),  >>.  A  name  for  the  language 
of  Norway.  —  Old  Korse,  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Scandinavia,  represented  by  the 
classical  Icelandic  and  still  with  wonderful 
purity  by  modern  Icelandic. 

Norse  (nors),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  ancient 
Scandinavia  or  its  language. 

Norseman  (nors'man),  n.  A  native  of  an- 
cient Scandinavia;  a  Northman. 

Norte  (nor"ta),  n.  [Sp.  norte,  the  north,  thn 
north  wind.]  The  name  of  certain  violent 
gales  from  the  north  which  prevail  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  September  to  Maivh. 
Called  also  Norllttr. 

Nortelrie,t  »  Nurture;  education.  CAoti- 
cer. 

North  (north).n.  [A.  Sax.  north,  Icel.  northr, 
G.  8w.  and  Dan.  nora,  north.  Origin  un- 
known. The  Fr.  nord,  Sp.  It.  Pg.  norte,  are 
of  Teutonic  origin.]  1.  One  of  the  cardinal 
points,  being  that  point  of  the  horizon 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 
meridian,  on  the  left  hand  when  we  stand 
with  the  face  to  the  east;  or  it  is  that  point 
of  intersection  of  the  horizon  and  meridian 
which  is  nearest  our  pole.  — 2.  A  region, 
tract,  or  country,  or  a  part  of  a  region,  tract, 
or  country  lying  opposite  to  the  south,  or 
situated  nearer  the  north  point  than  an- 
other point  of  reckoning. 

More  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 

Came  from  the  north.  Shak. 

3.  The  north  wind. 

No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  »»rM.     Shale. 

North  (north),  o.  Northern ;  being  in  the 
north;  as,  the  north  polar  star. 

This  shall  he  your  north  border :  from  the  great 
sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you  mount  Hor. 

Num.  xxxiv.  7. 

—North  following.  In  attron.  In  or  toward* 
that  quadrant  of  the  heavens  situated  1» 
tween  the  north  and  east  points.— JVm  ih 
preceding,  in  or  towards  the  quadrant  be- 
tween the  north  and  west  polnU. 

North  ( north ),  D.I'.  Naut.  to  move  or  veer 
towards  the  north. 

North-east  (north-eat'),  n.  The  point  be- 
tween the  north  and  east,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  each. 

North-east  (north-eat'),  o.  Pertaining  to 
the  north-east;  proceeding  from  or  directed 
towards  that  point ;  north-eastern ;  as,  a 
north-east  wind;  to  hold  a  north-fast  course. 
—North-east  passage,  a  passage  for  ships 
along  the  northern  coasts  of  Knrope  and 
Asia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  to  make 
the  complete  voyage  by  this  passage  was 
the  Swedish  explorer  Nordcnskiold,  aft.  r  it 
had  been  from  time  to  time  attempted  iu 
vain  for  upwards  of  three  centuries. 

North-easter  (north-est'cr),  n.  1.  A  wind 
from  the  north-east.  '  Welcome,  wild  North- 
easter!' Kingsley. — 2.  A  name  given  to  tin- 
silver  shilling  and  sixpence  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  from  their 
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having  the  letters  N.E.  (New  England)  im- 
pressed on  one  of  their  sides. 

North-easterly  (north-est'er-li),o.  Towards 
or  from  the  north-east ;  as,  a  north-easterly 
course  ;  a  north-easterly  wind. 

North-eastern  (north-est'ern),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  being  in  the  north-east,  or  in  a 
direction  to  the  north-east;  north-easterly. 

North-eastward  ( north  -est'werd),  adv. 
Towards  the  north-east. 

Norther  (north'er),  n.     Naut.  see  NORTE. 

Northerliness  (nor'THer-li-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  northerly. 

Northerly  (nor'THer-li),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  being  in  or  towards  the  north;  nor- 
thern. '  Those  northerly  nations.'  Drayton. 
2.  Proceeding  from  the  north.  '  Northerly 
and  southerly  winds.'  Dcrham. 

Northerly  (nor'THer-li),  ado.  Towards  the 
north;  as,  to  sail  northerly. 

Northern  (nor'THern),  a.  I.  Pertaining  to 
or  being  in  the  north;  nearer  to  that  point 
than  to  another  point  of  reckoning  or  obser- 
vation. 

Like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn. 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

Tennyson. 

2.  In  a  direction  toward  the  north,  or  a 
point  near  it;  as,  to  steer  a  northern  course. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  north.     '  The  nor- 
thern wind.'    Shak.— Northern  Crown,  the 
Corona  Borealis,  a  small  and  bright  constel- 
lation near  Hercules.— Northern  diner.   See 
DIVER.— Northern  hemisphere,  that  half  of 
the  earth  north  of  the  equator. — Northern 
lights,  the  popular  name  of  the  aurora  bor- 
ealis.  —  Northern  signs,  those  signs  of  the 
zodiac  that  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
equator,  viz.  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Can- 
cer, Leo,  and  Virgo. 

Northern  (nor'THern),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  north,  of  a  northern  coun- 
try, or  northern  part  of  a  country.  Hal- 
lam. 

Northern-drift  (nor'THern-drift),  n.  In 
geol.  a  name  formerly  given  to  boulder-clay 
of  the  pleistocene  period,  when  its  materials 
were  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by 
polar  currents  from  the  north. 

Northerner  (nor'THern-er),  n.  A  native  of 
or  resident  in  the  northern  part  of  any  coun- 
try, more  specifically  of  a  country  divided 
into  two  distinct  sections,  a  northern  and  a 
southern;  as,  the  northerners  and  southern- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

I  must  say,  as  being  myself  a  northerner,  it  is  least 
where  it  ought  to  be  largest.  Gladstone. 

Northernlyt  (nor'THern-li),  adv.  Toward 
the  north.  Hakewill. 

Northernmost  (nor'THern-most),  a.  Situ- 
ated at  the  point  furthest  north.  JSdin. 
Ret. 

Northing  (north'ing),  n.  1.  The  distance  of 
a  planet  from  the  equator  northward;  north 
declination. — 2.  In  navig.  and  sitro.  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude  northward  from  the  last 
point  of  reckoning:  opposed  to  southing. 

Northman  (north/man),  n.  pi.  Northmen. 
A  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  especially  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians; whence  Norman.  Coleridge. 

Northmost(north'm6st),a.  Situated  farthest 
to  the  north;  northernmost.  Defoe. 

Northness  (north'nes),  n.  The  tendency  in 
the  end  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  point  to  the 
north.  Faraday. 

North-polar  (north-pol'er),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  north  pole  or  regions  near  the  north 
pole. 

North  Pole  (north'  pol),  n.  1.  That  point 
of  the  heavens  towards  the  north  which  is 
90°  every  way  distant  from  the  equinoctial, 
or  the  upper  extremity  of  the  imaginary 
axis  on  which  the  celestial  sphere  is  sup- 
posed to  revolve. —  2.  The  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth's  axis.  See  POLE. 

North-star  (north'star),  n.  The  north  polar 
star,  the  star  a,  of  the  constellation  Ursa 
Minor.  It  is  close  to  the  true  pole,  conse- 
quently never  sets,  and  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  to  navigators  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Northumbrian  ( north-um'bri-an ),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Northumberland  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

Northumbrian  (north-um'bri-an),  n.  A  na- 
tive or  inhabitant  of  Northumberland. 

Northward  ( north  'werd),  adv.  [A.  Sax. 
northweard.]  Toward  the  north,  or  toward 
a  point  nearer  to  the  north  than  the  east 
and  west  points.  'The  fairest  creature 
northward  born.'  Shak. 

Northward  (north'werd),  a.     Toward  the 


north.     'Threw  many  a  northward  look.' 
Shak. 

Northward  (north'werd),  n.    The  northern 
part;  the  north  end. 

The  tall  pines 
That  darkened  all  the  north-ward  of  her  hall. 

Tennyson. 

Northwardly  (north'werd-li),  a.  Having  a 
northern  direction. 

Northwardly  (north'werd-li),  adv.  In  a 
northern  direction. 

Northwards  (north'werdz),  adv.    Towards 
the  north;  northward. 
North-west  (north-wesf),  n.    The  point  in 
the  horizon  equally  distant  between  the 
north  and  west. 

North-west  (north-wesf),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  being  in  the  point  between  the  north 
and  west;  north-westerly.— 2.  Proceeding 
from  the  north-west;  as,  a  north-west  wind. 
—North-west  passage,  a  passage  for  ships 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  Pacific  by 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, long  sought  for,  and  at  last  discovered 
in  1850-1  by  Sir  R.  M'Clure.  The  discovery 
is  not  one  of  practical  utility,  being  merely 
the  solution  of  a  scientific  problem. 
North-wester  (north-wester),  n.  A.  wind 
or  gale  from  the  north-west. 
North-westerly  (north-west'er-lt),  a.  1.  To- 
wards the  north-west— 2.  From  the  north- 
west; as,  a  north-westerly  wind. 
North-western  (north-west'ern),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  being  in  the  north-west,  or  in 
a  direction  to  the  north-west ;  as,  a  north- 
western course. — 2.  North  -  westerly ;  from 
the  north-west;  as,  a  north-western  gale. 
North-westward  (north-west'werd),  adv. 
Towards  the  north-west. 
North-wind  (north'wind),  n.  The  wind  that 
blows  from  the  north.  'Driven  by  a  keen 
north-wind.'  Milton. 

Norway-lobster  (nor'wa-Iob-ster),  n.  The 
Ncphropsnorvegicus.  See  NEPHROPS. 
Norway-maple  (nor'wa-ma-pl),  n.  A  tree 
of  the  genus  Acer,  the  A .  platanoides,  which 
grows  to  a  great  size,  and  has  large  leaves. 
It  grows  in  Norway,  and  also  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Poland.  Its 
wood  is  held  in  great  estimation,  and  its 
juice  yields  sugar  by  evaporation. 
Norway-spruce  (nor'wa-sprbs),  ».  A  tree 
of  the  genus  Abies,  A.  excelsa,  which  abounds 
in  Norway,  whence  it  is  imported  both  as 
spars  and  as  the  white  deal  of  that  country. 
It  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in 
building. 

Norwegian  (nor-we'ji-an),  a.  Belonging  to 
Norway.  —  Norwegian  haddock.  See  BER- 
OYLT.— Norwegian  stove,  awoodenbox,  lined 
with  felt,  in  which  partially  cooked  food  is 
placed,  and  is  there  thoroughly  cooked  by 
means  of  the  already  acquired  heat,  which 
is  prevented  from  radiating  by  the  felt 
lining. 

Norwegian  (nor-we'ji-an),  n.  A  native  of 
Norway. 

Norweyan  (nor-we'yan),  a.  [From  Norway.  ] 
Norwegian.  '  In  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. ' 
Shak. 

Norwich-crag(nor'ij-krag),n.  SameasJVor- 
folk-crag. 

Nose  (noz),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nasu,  nosu,  ncese, 
Icel.  7ios,  Dan.  naese,  Sw.  ndsa,  G.  nase;  cog. 
Pol.  nos,  Rus.  nas,  L.  nasus  (whence  Fr.  nez, 
It.  »a,vo),  Skr.  ndsd,  nasd — nose.  Probably 
from  the  noises  made  through  it;  comp. 
neeze,  sneeze,  snore,  Dan.  snuse,  to  snuff. 
Ness,  naze  are  the  same  word  with  a  slightly 
different  form  and  meaning.]  1.  The  pro- 
minent part  of  the  face  partly  subservient 
to  the  sense  of  smell,  partly  forming  a  por- 
tion of  the  apparatus  of  respiration  and 
voice,  perforated  by  two  similar  passages 
called  nostrils,  which  lead  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  or  nerves  of  smell.  In  most  of  the 
lower  animals  the  nose  does  not  form  a  dis- 
tinct and  prominent  feature  as  in  man,  but 
is  merged  in  the  general  prolongation  of  the 
face  and  jaws.  In  man  the  nose  serves  to 
modulate  the  voice  in  speaking,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  tears  which  flow  through  the 
lachrymal  ducts. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting,  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.  Shajt. 

2.  The  power  of  smelling;  hence,  scent; 
sagacity. 

We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  nose 
than  his  master.  Jeremy  Collier. 

3.  Something  supposed  to  resemble  a  nose ; 
as,  (a)  a  pointed  or  tapering   projection 
in  front  of  an  object;  (6)  a  nozzle,  as  of  a 


bellows,  a  pipe,  a  tuyere,  Ac. ;  (c)  the  beak 
or  rostrum  of  a  still ;  (a)  the  end  of  a  man- 
drel on  which  the  chuck  of  a  lathe  is  secured. 
— To  hold  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone.  See 
GRINDSTONE.— To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint, 
to  supplant,  supersede,  or  mortify  a  person 
by  excelling  him.— To  lead  by  the  nose,  to 
lead  blindly. — Length  of  one's  nose,  as  far  as 
one  can  see  at  the  first  look.  Carlyle.  —To 
take  pepper  in  the  nose,  to  take  offence.  Op- 
tick  Glasse  of  Humors.— To  thrust  one'tnose 
into  the  affairs  of  others,  to  meddle  officiously 
in  other  people's  matters;  to  be  a  busybody. 
— To  turn  up  the  nose,  to  show  contempt. 
'  To  turn  up  his  nose  at  h  is  father's  customers, 
and  be  a  tine  gentleman.'  George  Eliot.— 
Underone'snoxe,  under  the  immediate  range 
of  observation. — Nose  of  wax,  a  facile,  flex- 
ible, yielding  person.  Burton. —  To  wipe 
another's  nose,  to  cheat  or  cozen  him.  'I've 
wiped  the  old  men's  noses  of  their  money.' 
R.  Bernard. 

Nose  (noz).  v. t.  1.  To  smell ;  to  scent.  'You 
shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.'  Shale. 

2.  To  face;  to  oppose  to  the  face.    Burke. — 

3.  To  utter  in  a  nasal  manner;  to  twanj; 
through  the  nose.     Cowley.  —  4.  To  touch 
with  the  nose. 

Lambs  are  glad 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder.  Tennyson. 

Nose  (noz),  v.i.  1.  To  smell;  to  exercise  the 
sense  of  smell. 

Methinks  I  see  one  (an  opossum)  at  this  moment 
slowly  and  cautiously  trudging  over  the  melting  snows 
by  the  side  of  an  unfrequented  pond,  nosing  as  it 
goes  for  the  fare  its  ravenous  appetite  prefers. 

2.  To  pry  officiously  into  what  does  not  con- 
cern one.  Goodrich.  —  3. t  To  look  big;  to 
bluster;  to  behave  insolently;  to  turn  up 
the  nose. 

Adulterous  Antony    .     .    . 
Gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 
That  noses  it  against  us.  Sftai. 

Nosean  (no'ze-an),  ».  [From  a  German 
naturalist,  Nose.}  A  mineral  found  chiefly 
in  the  eruptive  rocks  at  Lake  Laach,  near 
Amlernach.  See  ITTNERITE. 

Nose-bag  (noz'bag),  n.  A  bag  having  straps 
at  its  upper,  open  end,  by  which  it  may  be 
fastened  to  a  horse's  head  while  he  eats  the 
contained  provender. 

Nose-band  (noz'band),  n.  That  part  of  a 
bridle  which  comes  over  a  horse's  nose,  and 
is  attached  to  the  cheek-straps.  A  collaps- 
ible nose-band  is  a  device  to  check  runaway 
horses  by  stopping  respiration.  Called  also 
Nose-piece. 

Npse-blt  (noz'bit),  n.  In  block-making,  a  bit 
similar  to  a  gouge-bit,  having  a  cutting  edge 
on  one  side  of  its  end. 

Nosebleed  (noz'bled),  n.  1.  A  hemorrhage 
or  bleeding  at  the  nose. —2.  A  plant(.4c/ii((ea 
millefolium),  yarrow;  milfoil. 

Nosed  (nozd),  a.  Having  a  nose;  especially 
having  a  nose  of  a  certain  kind  and  mostly 
used  in  compounds;  as  in  long-nosed.  'The 
slaves  are  nosed  like  vultures.'  Beau.  <k 
Fl. 

Nosegay  (noz'ga),  n.  A  bunch  of  flowers 
used  to  regale  the  sense  of  smelling;  a  bou- 
quet ;  a  posy.  '  The  nosegay  in  her  breast. ' 
Pope. 

Nose-herbt  (noz'erb),  n.  An  herb  fit  for  a 
nosegay;  a  flower.  Shak. 

Noselt  (noz'l),  n.  To  nurse;  to  train;  to 
nuzzle. 

If  any  man  .  .  .  nosel  thee  in  any  thing  save  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  false  prophet.  Tyndale. 

Noseless  (noz'les),  a.    Destitute  of  a  note. 

Mangled  Myrmidons, 

Noseless  and  handless,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to  him. 

Skat. 

Nose-painting  (noz'pant-ing),  n.  Colouring 
the  nose;  making  the  nose  red.  Shak. 

Nose-piece  (noz'pes),  n.  1.  The  nozzle  of  a 
hose  or  pipe. — 2.  In  optics,  that  which  holds 
the  object-glass  of  a  microscope.  Double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  nose-pieces  are  some- 
times attached  to  the  nose  of  a  microscope, 
and  hold  as  many  object-glasses  of  varying 
power,  which  are  brought  into  requisition 
as  required.— 3.  A  nose-band  (which  see).— 
4.  A  piece  attached  to  the  point  of  a  helmet, 
and  intended  to  protect  the  nose. 

Nose-ring  (noz'ring),  ».  1.  A  ring  of  gold, 
copper,  or  other  material,  worn  as  an  orna- 
ment by  various  savage  tribes,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders.— 
2.  A  ring  for  the  nose  of  an  animal,  as  a 
bull,  a  pig,  &c. 

Nose-smart  (noz'smart),  n.  A  plant,  Nas- 
turtium: cress. 

Nosethirl,Nosethrill,tn.  Nostril.  Chau- 
cer; Spenser. 
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Nodnc  (oos'lng).  n    In  arch  the  projecting 

...I^TTf  a  moulding  or  drip;  the  projecting 
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. , , „        Pertaining 

to  nosology,  or  a  systematic  classification  of 

If  Otologist  (nd-sol'o-Jist).  n.  One  versed  in 
nosology ;  one  who  classifies  diseases,  ar- 
ranges them  in  order,  and  gives  them  suit- 
able names. 

Nosology  (no-sol'o-Ji), n.  [Or.  nosos,  d  lease.  ] 
and  logos,  discourse.)  1.  A  systematic  ar- 
rangement or  classification  of  diseases  with 
names  and  definitions,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  each  class,  order,  genus, 
and  species.  —  2.  That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  classification  of 
diseases. 

Nosonomy  (n6-son'o-ml).  n.  The  nomen- 
clature of  diseases.  DunatttoH. 

Nosopoetic  (no'so-p6-et"ik),  a.  [Or.  noios, 
disease,  and  poieo,  to  produce.)  Producing 
diseases.  [Rare.) 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nosopMtit ;  that  Is.  have 
a  power  of  producing  diseases  Arbutknot. 

Nosotaxy  (nos'o-taks-i),  n.  [Gr.  no«o«,  a 
disease,  and  taxi*,  an  arrangement  ]  The 
distribution  and  classification  of  diseases. 
Dunglison. 

Noss(nos).  n.  [A  formof  tuu.)  A  promon- 
tory 

Who  was't  shot  Will  Patenon  off  the  \ott  I— the 
Dutchman  he  saved  from  sinking,  I  trow. 

Sir  II'.  Satl. 

Nostalgia  (nos-tal'ji-a),  n.  [Or.  nostos,  re- 
turn, and  algos,  pain.)  A  vehement  desire 
to  revisit  one's  native  country ;  home-sick- 
ness. 

Nostalgic  (nos-tal'jik),  a.  Relating  to  nos- 
talgia; home-sick. 

Nostalgy  (nos-tal'ji).  n.    Same  as  Nostalgia. 

Nostoc  (nos'tokX  n.  [From  the  German  name 
nortoa-,  nostoch  j  A  genus  of  green-spored 
gelatinous  algse,  so  nearly  resembling  the 
genus  Collema  that  the  species  have  been 
supposed  to  be  merely  barren  lichens.  They 
are  freqnent,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  and 
immediately  after  rain  In  summer,  and  are 
vernacularly  called  witches'  butter,  fallen 
stars,  die  Many  of  the  species  are  edible, 
the  N.  edule  of  China  being  a  favourite  in- 
gredient in  soup. 

Nostochacete,  Nostochlneaa  (nos-to-ka'- 
se-e.  nos-to-ki'ne-e).  n.  pi.  A  family  of  con- 
fenrold  sign,  of  which  the  genus  Nostoc  is 
the  type. 

Nostomavnia(nos-to-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Or.  nostos, 
return,  and  mania,  madness.  ]  Nostalgia, or 
a  morbid  desire  to  return  to  one's  country, 
aggravated  to  madness. 

Nostril  (mVtril),  n,  [O  E.  nosethril,  nose- 
thai,  notethurle,  A. Sax.  naslhyrl.  natthyrl, 
thyrl  or  thirei  meaning  a  hole,  whence 
thyrlian,  to  bore,  to  drill,  the  same  word 
as  fAriU  See  DULL.)  1.  One  of  the  two 
apertures  of  the  nose  which  give  passage 
to  air  and  to  the  secretions  of  the  nose.  — 
Z.  I  Acuteness ;  perception. 

Methinks  a  man 

Of  voor  JawarUy  and  clear  tttitrtl  should 
Hare  mtOt  a  better  choice.  K  Jettu*. 

Nostrum  ( nos'trum),  n.  [L  nostrum,  ours, 
that  is,  a  medicine  belonging  to  us  alone. ) 
1.  A  medicine,  the  Ingredients  of  which  are 
kept  secret  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
the  profits  of  sale  to  the  Inventor  or  pro- 
prietor; a  quack  medicine.  Hence— 2.  Any 
scheme  or  device  proposed  by  a  quack  or 
charlatan  In  any  department 

If  the  people  are  not  taught  sound  doctrine  upon 
"'--I.  they  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  more  violent 
ten  Interested  clasa  of  politicians,  to  the 
of  agitators,  the  arts  of  Impostors,  and  the 

t        .   - 
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Hot  (not),  adr.  [Older  not.  contr.  from 
nought,  nought,  and  equivalent  to  ne  aught: 
A.  Sax.  noJU,  ivoAi,  nAwM,  lit  not  a  whit ; 
Sc  nocA(,Dot)  A  word  that  «pre««>. nega- 


tion denial,  refusal,  or  prohibition ;  at,  he 
will'nof  go!  will  you  remain?  I  will  no<. 
Contracted  as  In  don't,  won't.  <un  (,  Ac. 

Hark  ho.  he  swears.  Tom.  Nicely  brought  up 
.oung  inan;  «"«V  he.  I  'on't  I"'"*.  r-  HKfha. 

— Not  Ou  Uu,  not  lesson  that  account  — 
Not  Oa  more,  not  more  on  that  account 
\The  in  these  phrases  Is  an  old  instrumental 
case.  See  NEVERTHELESS.  ] 

So  thick  a  drop-serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.    Yet  not  the  man 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  liaunt. 

AftttoH. 

Not  t  (not),  a     Same  as  Salt. 

N'Ott  ntft  Wot.  1.  Know  not;  knows 
not-  knew  not.  Chaucer.— 1  Know  or  knew 
not  how  to;  can  or  could  not.  Spenser. 

Notabilla  (no-U-bll'i-a),  n.  pi.  Notable 
things ;  things  worthy  of  notice. 

Notability  (n&t-a-bU'i-tt).  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  notable;  notableness.  —  2.  A  re- 
markable or  notable  person  or  tiling;  a  per- 
son of  note. 

Notable  (n6t'a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  notabU.  L  nota- 
kilit,  from  noto,  to  mark  or  note,  from 
nota,  a  mark.)  1.  Worthy  of  notice;  re- 
markable ;  memorable ;  noted  or  distin- 
guished. 

The  success  of  these  wars  was  top  notable  to  be 
unknown  to  your  ears.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Conspicuous ;  easily  seen  or  observed ; 
manifest;  observable. 

It  is  impossible  but  a  man  must  have  first  passed 
this  notable  stage,  and  got  his  conscience  thoroughly 
debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to 
the  height  of  sin.  Sam, 

3.  Notorious;  well  or  publicly  known.     'A 
most  notabU  coward,  and  infinite  and  end- 
less liar.1    Shak.  —  4.  Excellent;  clever  in 
any  sphere;   as,   a   notable   housekeeper. 
[Colloq.) 

Notable  (n6t'a-bl ),  n.  A  person  or  thing  of 
note  or  distinction.  In  French  hist,  one 
of  the  nobles  or  notable  men  selected  by 
the  king  to  form  a  parliament  or  represen- 
tative body  (assembly  of  the  notables),  when 
the  convening  of  the  States  General  would 
have  proved  inconvenient  to  the  despotism 
of  the  monarchy. 

Notableness  (n6t'a-bl-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  notable;  remarkalileness. 
Notably  (n6t'a-bli),adr.  1.  Inanotable  man- 
ner; memorably;  remarkably;  eminently.— 
2.  With  show  of  consequence  or  importance. 
'  Mention  Spain  or  Portugal  and  he  talks 
very  notably.'    Addison. 
Notal  (no'tal),  a.    (Gr.  niito*,  the  lmc?k.]   Be- 
longing to  the  back;  dorsal.     Dunffllton. 
Notalgla  (iio-tal'Jl-a),  n.    [Gr.  notos,  the 
back, and  atyo«,pain.]  InpatJwl.  pain  in  the 
back;  irritation  of  the  spine. 
Notandura  ( na-tan'dum),  n.  pi.  Notanda 
(no-tan'da).   [L.)   A  thing  to  be  observed  or 
noted. 

Notar  (no'tar),  n.  A  notary.  [Scotch.) 
Notarial  (n6-ta'ri-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
notary ;  as,  a  notarial  seal ;  notarial  evidence 
or  attestation.  —2.  Done  or  taken  by  a  no- 
tary.— Notarial  acts,  those  acts  in  the  civil 
law  which  require  to  be  done  under  the  seal 
of  a  notary,  and  are  admitted  as  evidence 
in  foreign  courts. — Notarial  instruments,  in 
Scott  law,  instruments  of  sasine,  of  resigna- 
tion, of  intimation,  of  an  assignation,  of 
premonition  of  protest,  and  the  like,  drawn 
up  by  a  notary. 

Notahally  ( n6-ta'ri-al-ll ),  ado.  In  a  nota- 
rial manner.  . 
Notary(n6'ta-ri),  n.  [L.  notaries,  from  7tott«, 
known,  from  nonco.  to  know.)  1.  Primarily,  a 
person  employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts, 
trials,  and  proceedings  in  courts  among  the 
Romans. —2.  In  modern  usage,  an  officer 
authorized  to  attest  contracts  or  writings, 
chiefly  in  mercantile  matters,  to  make  them 
authentic  In  a  foreign  country:  who  protests 
foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  inland  bills 
and  notes;  and,  in  particular,  to  note  the 
non-payment  of  an  accepted  bill.  Often 
called  a  Notary  Public.  —  Eccletiaitical 
notary,  in  the  early  church,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  collect  and  preserve  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs. — Apostolical  and  imperial 
notary,  a  notary  formerly  appointed  by  the 
pope  or  an  emperor  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions In  a  foreign  country. 
Notate  (no'tat),  a.  (I,  notatus,  pp.  of  noto, 
to  mark.)  In  bat.  marked  with  variously 
coloured  spots  or  lines. 
Notation  (no-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  notatio,  from 
noto,  to  mark. )  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  not- 
ing ;  the  art  or  practice  of  recording  any- 
thing by  marks,  figures,  or  characters,—  2.  A 
system  of  signs  or  characters  used  in  any  art 
or  science  for  expressing  briefly  fact!  con- 


NOTE 

nected  with  that  art  or  science,  as  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  for  expressing  numbers 
and  quantities.  In  the  common  or  denary 
scale  of  notation  employed  In  arithmetic 
every  number  is  expressed  by  means  of  the 
ten  digits,  1, 2, 3, 4,  &.  o.  7.H,  9,0,  by  givingeach 
digit  a  local  as  well  as  its  proper  or  natural 
value.  The  value  of  every  digit  increases 
in  a  tenfold  proportion  from  the  right  to- 
wards the  left ;  the  distance  of  any  figure 
from  the  right  Indicating  the  power  of  10, 
and  the  digit  itself  the  number  of  those 
powers  intended  to  be  expressed;  thus 
3484  =  3000 +  400+80  + 4=8  X  10»+4xlO»  + 
6  x  10  +  4.  This  scale  of  notation  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Roman 
notation,  which  is  still  used  in  marking 
dates  or  numbering  chapters,  consists  of 
seven  characters,  viz.  I.  one;  V.  five;  X.  ten; 
L.  60;  C.  100;  D.  orlo-  500;  M.  1000,  sometimes 
expressed  by  D<j  or  ClQ.  In  regard  to  ex- 
pressing numbers  by  this  notation,  It  limy 
be  observed  that,  as  often  as  any  character 
is  repeated,  so  many  times  is  its  value  re- 
peated ;  a  less  character  before  a  greater 
diminishes  its  value  by  the  less  quantity: 
and  a  less  character  after  a  greater  increases 
its  value  by  the  less  quantity.  The  ancient 
Greeks  represented  numbers  by  means  of 
the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  to  which  they 
added  three  obsolete  characters.— Architec- 
tural notation,  a  method  adopted  of  placing 
signs  to  figures  when  marking  dimensions 
on  drawings;  as  '  for  feet,  "  for  inches,  and 
'"  for  parts,  Ac. — Chemical  notation,  a  sys- 
tem of  abbreviating  and  condensing  state- 
ments of  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies, 
and  of  their  changes  and  transformations, 
by  means  of  symbols.  See  FORMULA.— 
Mathematical  notation,  a  method  of  repre- 
senting quantities  and  operations  by  sym- 
bols. See  SYMBOL.  —Musical  notation,  the 
mode  or  system  by  which  musical  thoughts 
are  represented  in  writing,  including  all 
the  signs,  characters,  figures,  and  arbitrary 
marks  necessary  to  render  such  thoughts 
intelligible  and  expressive  of  the  author's 
conceptions. — Numerical  notatum,\nmusic, 
a  method  of  representing  musical  sounds 
by  numerals. — Tonic  sol-fa  notation.  See 
TONIC  SOL-FA.— 3.  t  Etymological  significa- 
tion. 

Conscience  is  a  Latin  word,  and  according  to  the 
very  notation  of  it,  imports  a  double  or  joint  know- 
ledge. S'Klli- 

Notch  (noch),  n.  [The  softened  form  of 
O  E.  node,  a  notch.)  1.  A  hollow  cut  in  any- 
thing ;  a  nick ;  an  indentation ;  in  carp,  a 
hollow  cut  In  the  face  of  a  piece  of  timber, 
for  the  reception  of  another  piece.  'And 
on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.'  Swift. 

1.  What  resembles  such  a  cutting;  an  open- 
ing or  narrow  passage  through  a  mountain 
or  hill. 

They  landed,  and  struck  through  the  wilderness  to 
a  gap  or  notch  of  the  mountains.  Irving. 

—Out  of  all  notch,  out  of  all  hounds.  Lyly. 
Notch  (noch),  ».«.  1.  To  cut  a  notch  or 
notches  in;  to  nick;  to  indent;  as,  to  notch 
a  stick.  'Before  Corioll  he  scotched  him 
and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado.'  Shak. 

2.  To  place  in  a  notch;  to  fit  to  a  string  by 
the  notch,  as  an  arrow.     '  No  arrow  notched, 
only  a  string/less  bow.'     Berriclc.~S.   In 
cricket,  to  mark  or  score,  from  the  score  be- 
ing sometimes  kept  by  cutting  notches  on  a 
stick. 

In  short,  when  Dumklns  was  caught  out,  and  Pod- 
der  stumped  out.  All-Mugyieton  had  notched  some 
fifty-four,  while  the  score  of  the  Uingley  Dellers  was 
as  blank  as  their  faces.  DicktKi. 

Notch  (noch),  r.i     To  keep  the  score  at 

Notch- block  (noch'blok),  n.  Same  as 
Snatch-block. 

Notch-board  (noch'bord),  n.  In  carp,  a 
board  which  Is  notched  or  grooved  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  boards  which  form  the 
steps  of  a  wooden  stair. 

Notching  (noch 'ing),  n.  1.  A  notch  or 
series  of  notches.  —2.  In  e ngin.  a  system 
of  carrying  forward  excavations  by  a  series 
of  steps,  upon  which  the  work  is  simultane- 
ously proceeding.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Notch-weed  (noch'wed),  n.  A  plant,  Cheno- 
podium  Vidvaria. 

Notch-wing  (noch'wing),  n.  A  kind  of  moth. 
Teras  caudana. 

Note  (not).    For  Ne  Wote.    See  N'or. 

Note  (n6t),  n.  [Fr.  note,  from  L.  nota,  a 
mark,  a  critical  mark,  a  sign,  a  short-hand 
character,  a  letter,  Ac.,  from  notca.  notum, 
for  gnosco,  ynotum,  to  know.  See  KNOW.) 


nte,  tar,  fat  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      .V 
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NOTIFICATION 


1. 1  A  mark  or  token  by  which  a  thing  may 
be  known;  a  visible  sign;  a  symbol.  'Some 
natural  notes  about  her  body.'  Shak. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the 
church  they  have  also  the  notes  of  external  profes- 
sion. Hooter. 
2.  A  mark  on  the  margin  of  a  book  drawing 
attention  to  something  in  the  text;  a  state- 
ment subsidiary  to  the  text  of  a  book  eluci- 
dating or  adding  something;  an  explanatory 
or  critical  comment;  an  annotation.  Notes 
are  classed  by  printers  into  shoulder  notes, 
or  those  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the 
outer  margin;  side  notes  or  marginal  notes, 
and  bottom  notes  or  foot-notes,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.— 3.  A  minute,  memoran- 
dum, or  short  writing  intended  to  assist 
the  memory  or  for  after  use  or  reference;  as, 
I  must  make  a  note  of  that  statement:  often 
iu  pi. ;  as,  to  take  notes  of  a  sermon  or  speech ; 
to  speak  from  notes. —  4.  pi.  The  verbatim 
report  of  a  speech  or  discourse  taken  by  a 
newspaper  reporter  or  shorthand  writer. — 
5.  A  list  of  items;  a  catalogue;  a  reckoning; 
bill;  account.  'The  smith's  note  for  shoeing 
and  plough-irons.'  Shak.—  6.  A  written  or 
printed  paper  acknowledging  a  debt  and 
promising  payment;  as,  a  promissory  note; 
a  bank-note;  a  note  of  hand,  that  is,  a  signed 
promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money;  a  negoti- 
able note.— 7.  A  diplomatic  or  official  com- 
munication in  writing;  an  official  paper 
sent  from  one  minister  or  authority  to 
another ;  an  official  intimation  or  memo- 
randum.—8.  A  short  letter;  a  billet. 

She  sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  '  Elle  vous  suit,' 

The  close,  '  Your  Letty,  only  yours.'     Tennyson. 

9.  A  small  size  of  paper  used  for  writing 
letters  or  notes  on.  —10.  Notice;  heed ;  obser- 
vation. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence.     Shak. 
The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.  Young. 

11.  Reputation ;  consequence ;  distinction. 
'A  bookseller  of  great  note.'    Macanlay. 

Divers  men  of  note  have  been  brought  into  England. 
Abf.  Abbot. 

12.  State  of  being  observed.    'Small  matters 
.  .  .  continually  in  use  and  note.'    Bacon. 

13.  t  Reproach;  shame;  stigma. 

The  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat.    Shak. 

14.t  Account;  intelligence;  notice;  informa- 
tion. 

She  that  from  Naples 

Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post ; 
The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow.  Shak. 

15.  In  music,  (a)  a  character  which,  by 
its  place  on  the  staff,  represents  a  sound, 
and  by  its  form  determines  the  relative  time 
or  continuance  of  such  sound.  There  are 
six  notes  in  ordinary  use,  viz.,  the  semi- 
breve,  o;  minim,  J;  crotchet,  J;  quaver, 
J* ;  semiquaver,  fe;  and  demisemiquaver,  ^ 

To  these  may  be  added  the  breve,  |c| ,  yet 
met  with  in  sacred  music,  and  the  half 
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derns. If  the  value  or  length  in  time  of  the 
semibreve  be  considered  as  unity,  the  minim 
is  i,  the  crotchet  J,  the  quaver  £,  the  semi- 
quaver fa  and  the  demisemiquaver  ^. 
Hence,  one  semibreve  ia  equal  to  two 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers, 
or  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two  demi- 
semiquavers.— Dotted  note.  See  DOTTED.— 
(fc)  A  musical  sound  ;  as,  a  high,  low,  loud, 
or  soft  note;  or  the  note  A;  a  fiat  note,  &c. 
—Leading  note.  See  LEADING.— 16.  Tune; 
voice;  harmonious  or  melodious  sound. 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

Milton. 

Note  (not),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  noted;  ppr.  not- 
ing. [L.  noto.]  l.f  To  mark;  to  distinguish 
with  a  mark. 

Can  we  once  imagine  that  Christ's  body  .  .  .  was 
ever  afflicted  with  malady,  or  enfeebled  with  infirm- 
ity, or  noted  with  deformity.  Wai  sail. 

2.  To  observe  carefully;  to  notice  with  par- 
ticular care;  to  heed;  to  attend  to.     'Their 
manners  noted  and  their  state  survey'd.' 
Pope. 

No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  well.        Shak. 

3.  To  set  down  in  writing;  to  make  a  memo- 
randum of.    •  Note  it  in  a  book.'    Is.  xxx.  8. 

Every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was  noted 
down-  Macanlay. 

4.  To  set  down  in  musical  characters.— 

5.  To  furnish  with  notes;  to  annotate.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon.—G.  To  designate;  to  denote. 

The  termination  -ling  notes  commonly  diminution. 
Johnson. 


[Now  rare.  ]  —  7.t  To  put  a  mark  on;  to 
brand;  to  stigmatize;  to  charge,  as  with  a 
crime.  'Condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Fella.' 
Shak.  'Noted  of  incontinency.'  Dryden. 
—To  note  a  bill  of  exchange,  to  get  a  notary- 
public  to  record  upon  the  back  of  it  the  fact 
of  its  being  dishonoured,  along  with  the 
1  date,  and  the  reason,  if  assigned,  of  non- 
payment, the  record  being  initialled  by  the 
notary.  —  SYN.  To  observe,  mark,  remark, 
regard,  heed,  record,  register. 
Note.t  n.  [A.  Sax.  note,  notu,  use,  business, 
employment.]  Need;  business. 

No  word  he  said, 
But  doth  his  note.  Chaucer. 

Note,t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  hnttan,  pret.  hndt]  To 
butt ;  to  push  with  the  horns.  Hay. 

Note.t  ?i.     A  nut.     Chaucer. 

Note-book  (nofbuk),  n.  A  book  in  which 
notes  or  memoranda  are  written. 

Noted  (not '  ed),  a.  Being  of  note  ;  remark- 
able; much  known  by  reputation  or  report; 
eminent;  celebrated;  as,  a  noted  author;  a 
noted  commander;  a  noted  traveller.  'A 
noted  story  in  Don  Quixote.'  Hume. 

A  noted  chymist  procured  a  privilege,  that  none 
but  he  should  vend  a  spirit.  Boyle. 

SYN.  Remarkable,  notable,  well  -  known, 
eminent,  illustrious,  renowned,  celebrated, 
distinguished,  conspicuous,  famous,  notori- 
ous. 

Notedly!  (not'ed-li),  adv.  With  observation 
or  notice;  exactly;  accurately. 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said  of  the  duke? 
Most  notedly,  sir.  Shak. 

Notedness  ( not'ed-nes ),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  noted;  conspicuousness ; 
eminence;  celebrity. 

But  suppose  at  length,  that  the  profane  aspirer 
should  be  so  lucky,  or  so  successful  (for  happy  I  can- 
not  think  it),  as  to  attain  the  so  criminally  courted 
notednesf.  Boyle. 

Notefult  (not'ful),  a.    Tuneful.     Chaucer. 

Notelaea  (no-te-le'a),  n.  [Gr.  710(0*.  the  south, 
and  eiaia,  the  olive.]  A  genus  of  Australian 
and  Tasmanian  shrubs  and  small  trees  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Oleacese.  JV.  ligits- 
trina  is  the  Tasmanian  ironwood-tree,  gener- 
ally only  a  bush  6  or  7  feet  high,  but  some- 
times growing  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
30  feet.  Its  wood  is  used  for  sheaves  for 
ships'  blocks  as  well  as  for  turnery  and  in- 
laid work. 

Noteless  (not'Ies),a.  Not  attracting  notice; 
not  conspicuous.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Notelessness  (not'les-nes),  n.  A  state  of 
being  noteless. 

Notelet  (not'let)..  n.  A  short  note;  a  billet. 
Lamb. 

Notemuge.t ».    Nutmeg.    Chaucer. 

Note-paper  (not 'pa -per),  n.  Paper  of  a 
small  size  for  writing  notes  or  letters  on. 

Noter  (not'er),  n.  1.  One  who  takes  notice. 
2.t  An  annotator.  Worcester. 

Noteworthy  (not'wer-THi),  a.  Worthy  of 
note ;  worthy  of  observation  or  notice. 
'Some  rare  noteworthy  object  in  thy  travel.' 
Shak. 

Not-hed,t  n.  A  head  having  the  hair  cut 
close.  Chaucer.  See  NOTT,  NOTT-HEADED. 

Nother.t  conj.  [See  OR,  NOR.]  Nor;  neither. 
Chaucer. 

Nothing  (nu'thing),  n.    1.  Not  anything: 
opposed  to  anything  and  something. 
There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple. 
Shak. 

2.  Non-existence;  nihility;  nothingness. 

(The  poet)  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.          Shak. 
A  life  of  nothings,  nothing  worth, 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth, 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth  I       Tennyson. 

3.  A  state  of  insignificance,  or  comparative 
worthlessness  or  unimportance.     'A  man 
that  from  very  nothing  is  grown  to  an  un- 
speakable estate.'    Shak.— 4.  In  a  concrete 
sense,  a  trifle;  a  thing  of  no  consideration  or 
importance.     'A  life  of  nothings.'    Tenny- 
son.    'Whispered  to  him  little  nothings.' 
Trollope. 

The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  otherwise, 
is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit.  Bacon. 

5.  In  arith.  a  cipher— To  make  nothing  of, 

(a)  to  make  no  difficulty,  or  to  consider  as 
trifling,  light,  or  unimportant. 

We  are  industrious  to  preserve  our  bodies  from 
slavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls 
to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts.  Ray. 

(b)  Not  to  understand ;  not  to  invest  with 
meaning;  as,  I  could  make  nothing  of  what 
he  said. 

Nothing  (nu'thing),  adv.  In  no  degree;  not 
at  all.  'Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing 
sway'd.'  Milton. 


So  up  she  rose:  and  forth  they  passed 
With  hurrying  steps,  yet  nothing  fast. 

Coleridge. 

Nothingarian  (nu-thing-a'ri-an),  n.     One 

who  is  of  no  particular  belief  or  religious 

denomination. 
Nothing-gift  (nu'thing-gift),  n.     A  gift  of 

no  worth.     'That  nothing-gift  of  differing 

multitudes.'    Shak. 
Nothingism  (nu'thing-izm),  n.  Nothingness; 

nihility.     Coleridge.     [Rare.] 
Nothingness  (nurthing-nes),  n.    1.  Nihility; 

non-existence. 

It  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness.  Keats. 

2.  Insignificance;  worthlessness. 

Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things.     Tennyson. 

3.  A  thing  of  no  value.     'A  nothingness  in- 
deed and  name.'    Hudibras.     [Rare.] 

Nothing- worth  (mith'ing-werth),  n.  Worth 
nothing;  worthless.  'Faint  Homeric  echoes 
nothing -worth. '  Tennyson. 

Notice  (no'tis),  n.  [Fr.  notice,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
jwticia,  It.  notizia,  from  L.  notitia,  notice, 
from  nosco,  notum,  to  know.  See  NOTE, 
KNOW.]  1.  The  act  of  noting,  observing,  or 
remarking  by  the  eye  or  other  senses,  or  by 
the  mind  or  intellect ;  heed ;  regard ;  cog- 
nizance; note. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.  Sha£, 

The  notice  of  this  fact  will  lead  us  to  some  very 
important  conclusions.  Trench. 

2.  Information ;  intelligence   by  whatever 
means  communicated ;  knowledge  given  or 
received. 

Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 
Wet  from  the  woods,  with  notice  of  a  hart 
Taller  than  all  his  fellows.  Tennyson. 

3.  Instruction;  direction;  order. 

To  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  person 
At  any  time  have  recourse  unto  the  princes. 

Shak. 

4.  Premonition;  warning;  intimation  before- 
hand; as,  to  bombard  a  town  without  giving 
the  inhabitants  notice. 

I  have  given  him  notice  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
and  his  duchess  will  be  here.  Sha&. 

5.  A  paper  that  communicates  information; 
the  means  or  evidence  of  knowledge;  an 
intimation.— 6.  Attention;  respectful  treat- 
ment; civility. 

Bring  but  five  and  twenty:  to  no  more 
Will  I  gi\e  place  or  notice.  ShaJk. 

7.  Written  remarks  or  comments;  a  short 
critical  review ;  as,  an  obituary  notice  of  a 
person;  the  notice  in  the  Athenaeum  was 
favourable.  —  SYN.  Attention,  observation, 
cognizance,  regard,  remark,  note,  heed, 
consideration,  respect,  intelligence,  instruc- 
tion, direction,  order,  warning,  intimation. 
Notice  (no'tis),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  noticed;  ppr. 
noticing.  1.  To  take  cognizance  or  notice  of ; 
to  perceive;  to  become  aware  of;  to  observe; 
to  see;  as,  to  pass  a  thing  without  noticing 
it. 

She  was  quite  sure  baby  noticed  colours;  .  .  .  she 
was  absolutely  certain  baby  noticed  flowers. 

Dickens. 

2.  To  show  that  one  has  observed;  to  remark 
upon;  to  mention  or  make  observations  on. 

This  plant  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

Home  Tooke. 

Another  circumstance  was  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  suggestion  last  discussed. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  To  treat  with  attention  and  civilities;  as, 
to  notice  strangers.— 4.  To  give  notice  to;  to 
serve  a  notice  or  intimation  upon. 

(Mr.  Duckworth),  when  noticed  to  give  them  up  at 
the  period  of  young  Mason's  coming  of  age,  expressed 
himself  terribly  aggrieved.  Trollope. 

SYN.  To  perceive,  see,  mark,  note,  mind, 
regard,  heed,  mention,  remark. 

Noticeable  (no'tis-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
noticed  or  observed;  worthy  of  observation; 
observable;  likely  to  attract  attention.  'A 
noticeable  man  with  large  gray  eyes. '  Words- 
worth. 

Noticeably  (no'tis-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  notice- 
able manner;  so  as  to  be  noticed  or  observed ; 
as,  she  is  noticeably  better  to-day. 

Notice-board  (no'tis-bord),  n.  A  board  on 
which  a  notice  to  the  public  is  displayed. 

They  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  laws,  a$  not  ice -boards  observe.  Dickens. 

Noticer  (no'tis-er),  n.  One  who  notices. 
Pope. 

Notidanus  (no-tid'a-nus),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  nd(os, 
the  back,  and  idanos,  beautiful.]  A  genus 
of  the  sharks  (Squalidee),  closely  akin  to  the 
Lamnidtr!,  of  which  two  species  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Notificatiqn  (no'ti-fl-ka"shnn),  n,  l.  The 
act  of  notifying  or  giving  notice ;  the  act 
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'  known-  especially,  the  act  of 
nnna-  ouscla!  notlee  or  Information  bv 
wrltlSf,  or  by  other  means;  as.  the  notiji- 
eaJtoT  must  Uke  place  in  three  day*.  - 
t  Notice  given  In  words  or  writing,  or  by 
signs;  intimation. 

Few  «r  tve  torches  elevated  or  depraaaad  ooj  o« 
Iheir  order,  either  in  breadth  or  longways,  may.  oy 
agreement,  five  great  variety  of 


S.  The  writing  which  oornrnunicatet  infor- 
mation; an  advertisement,  citation,  *c. 
Notify  (n6'lt-fl).  ».«.  pret.  A  pp.  notiftd; 
ppTnoli/yins  (^  noli/ler,  from  L.  tioliyi- 
eare,  from  noiiu.known,  and  facto,  to  make  ) 
1.  To  make  known;  to  declare;  to  pnblis  I, 
•  Other  kindi  of  law*.  which  notVy  the  will 
of  Ood'  Uooker.-i  To  give  notice  to;  to 
Inform  by  word»  or  writing,  in  penon  or  by 
message.  or  by  any  signs  which  are  under- 
itood;  aa.  the  public  are  hereby  notified  - 
S.  To  distinguish;  to  characterize.  Worcet- 


n.  [Ft.,  from  L.  nolio, 
from  nottu,  known;  noicv.  to  know.  ]  1.  Acon- 
ceptlon;  mental  apprehension  of  whatever 
may  be  known  or  imagined;  Idea. 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on.  I  conlent 
myself  lo  assume  under  the  iiarum  of  principles. 

Th*re  are  three  fundamental  xatatt  eilsting  in 
the  human  mind  as  the  primary  elements  of  thought: 
tit.  that  of  finite  self:  »l.  thjt  of  Snite  nature:  id, 
that  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  infinite. 
The  whole  multiplicity  of  our  conceptions  are  refer- 
rible  to  lome  one  of  these  three,  as  the  irreducible 
Hflifm  Of  category  from  which  it  springy 

1  A  Mntiment  ;  an  opinion  ;  as,  the  ex- 
travagant notion*  they  entertain  of  them- 
K  !•.,-. 

We  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts  anrl  notions 

vain.  Milton. 

By  the  exercise  of  »  curious,  swift.  white  sympa- 
thy he  seemed  to  divine  what  would  be  the  titjions 
of  a  girl  in  this  new  country.  '•'  Staff. 

S.  t  Sense;  understanding;  Intellcctnal  power. 
'So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receive.'  Jf  it- 
ton. 

All  things  else  that  might 
To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  ttatum  crazed 
Say  •  Thus  did  Banquo.'  Si-tit  . 

4  Inclination  ;  intention  ;  as,  I  have  a  no- 
tion to  do  this  or  that.  (Vulgar.)  —  5.  A 
fancy  article;  a  smallware:  used  chiefly  fa 
the  plural  and  with  considerable  latitude. 
[Now  only  American.) 

And  other  worlds  send  odours,  sauce,  and  song. 
And  robes,  and  HXKHII  fr.uaed  in  foreign  looms. 

r**v. 

Notional  (no'shon-alX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
notion  or  conception;  as,  notional  terms  or 
words.  —  2.  Imaginary;  ideal;  existing  in 
idea  only;  visionary;  fantastical.  '  Notional 
good,  by  fancy  only  made.  '  Prior.  '  A 
notional  and  Imaginary  thing  '  Bentlfy.  — 
3  Dealing  In  imaginary  things;  whimsical; 
fanciful  ;  as.  a  notional  man. 

The  most  forward  notional  dictators  sit  down  in  a 
contented  ignorance.  <.ta>r*tlU. 

—Notional  wortfo.those  words  which  express 
notion*  or  objects  of  the  understanding,  as 
verbs  and  nouns,  in  distinction  from  rela- 
tional words  or  words  expressing  relation, 
as  prepositions. 

NoUonallty  (  n6  shon  al'l  tl  ),  n.  The  state 
of  being  notional  or  fanciful;  empty  un- 
grounded opinion. 

I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science  by  discrediting 
empty  and  talkative  nolu)**ltty.  Gtan-viUt. 

Notlonally  (no'shon-al  li),  odi  In  a  no- 
tional manner;  In  mental  apprehension;  in 
conception;  not  in  reality. 

Two  faculties  n*lun*ll,  or  really  distinct 


. 

Notlonata  (no'shon-at).  a.  Notional  ;  fan- 
ciful Monthly  llev.  [Rare.] 

NoUonUt  (noslion-lst),  n  One  who  holds 
ungrounded  oplni<ma  "The  practice  of 
some  flush  nofitmiffts.'  ftp.  ilopkuim. 

Notlatl  (iiot'iat).  n.  An  anouUtor.  Good- 
rich 

NotobranchUU  (  nu-to  hr.ing1cl-a"ta).  n 
pi.  [Gr.  ndto>,  the  back,  and  branchia, 
gills  )  1.  A  division  of  the  Annelida  which 
carry  their  gills  on  the  back.  -2t  A  division 
of  the  gasteropod*.  Including  part  of  the 
nu'lilir.ur  In 

Notochord  (no'16-kortl).  n,  [Gr.  nitta.  the 
back.  and  rhordi.*  string  )  In  animal  phyriol. 
a  fl  bra-cellular  rod  which  la  developed  In  the 
embryo  of  vertebrates  Immediately  beneath 
the  spinal  chord.  It  la  persistent  In  the 
lower  vertebral,  i.  but  In  the  higher  la  re- 
placed la  the  adult  by  the  vertebras,  which 


are  developed  In  Its  surrounding  sheath. 
It  la  often  spoken  of  as  the  chorda  dor- 

aajfe 

Notochordal  (no't6-kor-dal),  a.  Possessing 
it  notorhord.  Owfn. 

Notodontld»  <n6  to-don'tl-de).  n.pl  [Gr 
ndtot  the  back,  and  odous,  oaontot,  a  tooth.] 
The  tooth-backs,  a  family  of  moths  belong- 
ing to  Lepidoptera. 

Notommatina  (no-tom'a-trns),  n.  fl.  [Gr. 
ni'itoi,  the  back,  and  oinmo.  ommatot,  the 
eye  1  The  typical  group  of  the  Rotifera,  the 
Hydatlnidaof  Ehrenberg.  In  this  group  the 
animals  are  all  permanently  free,  nut  are 
never  combined  into  colonies,  while  the  in- 
tegument  is  flexible,  and  the  body  is  never 
encased  in  a  tube. 

Notonecta  (no  td-nek'ta),  n.  [Gr.  notot,  the 
back,  and  nieho,  to  swim.)  A  genus  of  aqua- 
tic hemipterous  Insects,  which  swimon  their 
backs.  See  BOAT-FLY. 

NotonectldSB  (no  to-nek'U-de),  11.  pi.  A  fa- 
mily of  the  Hydrocorisae  or  water-bugs, 
containing  the  genus  Notonecta,  which 
swim  on  their  backs,  and  from  their  peculiar 
aspect  ore  called  boat-flies. 

Notopodlum  (n6-t6-p6'di-um),n.  [Gr.mitM, 
the  back,  and  pma,  podos.  a  foot]  The 
dorsal  division  of  one  of  the  foot  tubercles 
or  parapodia  of  an  annelid.  Often  called 
the  Dorsal  Oar. 

Notorhizal  (no'to-rl-zal),  a.  [Gr.  nstos.  the 
back,  and  rhiia.  a  root]  In  but.  applied  to 
a  plant  having  the  radicle  in  the  embryonic 
plant  at  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

NotorhlzetB  (n&-t6-riz'e-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  nntot, 
the  back,  and  rhiza.  a  root]  Plants  having 
the  radicles  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons, 
as  In  some  Cruciferic. 

Notoriety  (n6-t6-ri'e-tl),  n.  [Fr.  mtoritU. 
See  NOTORIOUS.]  The  state  or  finality  of 
being  notorious ;  exposure  to  tlie  public 
knowledge ;  the  state  of  being  publicly  or 
generally  known,  especially  to  disadvantage; 
as,  the  notoriety  of  a  crime. 

They  were  not  subjects  in  their  own  nature  so  ex- 
posed  to  public  tictorittf.  Adttison. 

—Proof  by  notoriety,  in  Scots  law,  the  fact 
of  the  judge  being  aware  that  the  point  to 
b«  proved  is  commonly  known  or  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true,  whether  it  be  known  to 
a  whole  country  or  to  a  whole  vicinity. 
Notorious  (no-to'ri-us),  a.  [L.L.  notoriw*. 
from  notare,  to  mark,  indicate;  It.  Sp.  and 
1'g.  notorio,  Fr.  notoire.  See  NOTE.  ]  1.  Pub- 
licly or  generally  known  and  spoken  of ; 
manifest  to  the  world. 

Your  goodness. 

Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 
Sliai. 

Now  usually,  known  to  disadvantage;  as,  a 
notorious  thief;  a  notorious  crime  or  vice; 
a  man  notorious  for  lewdness  or  gaming.— 
2.  Deserving  notoriety;  egregious;  notable. 
' Some  base  not oriotis  knave.  Shak.  'And 
yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar.'  Shak. 

Notoriously  (no-16'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
notorious  manner:  (a)  publicly;  openly; 
to  the  knowledge  of  all;  as,  a  man  itntori- 
ou»ly  the  first  scholar  of.  his  day.  (6)  Enor- 
mously ;  egregiously.  '  Never  man  so  no- 
torimurly abused.'  Shak.;  Dryden. 

Notoriousness  (no-to'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  notorious :  (a)  the  state  of 
Iwing  open  or  known;  notoriety.  (6)  Egre- 
giousness. 

Notornls  (no-tor'nis),  n.  [Gr.  notes,  the 
south  wind,  the  south,  and  ornis,  a  bird.] 
A  genus  of  grallatorial  or  wading  birds, 
found  inhabiting  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand.  It  was  first  known  to  science  by 
the  discovery  of  fossil  remains;  and  to  these 
fossils  the  name  of  tfotornit  was  given  by 
Prof.  Owen.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
genus  was  found  to  be  still  represented  by 
living  forms  (N.  Mantflli).  The  Notornis 
Is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  coots.  It  is, 
however,  of  larger  size  than  these  birds, 
and  differs  from  them  in  the  rudimentary 
nature  of  the  wings,  a  conformation  in  which 
it  agrees  with  many  other  extinct  as  well  as 
living  birds  found  in  New  Zealand. 

NotOthenlld»(n6't6-the-nri-de).n.  pi.  [Gr. 
nototnen,  from  the  south,  from  nofos,  south  ] 
The  name  of  a  group  of  fishes  allied  to  the 
(i  obioido!  or  gobies,  inhabiting  the  Southern 
-  .- 

Nototheriumfno  to  th6'rl-um),»i.  [Gr.notos, 
the  south,  and  thtrion,  a  wild  beast.)  A 
gigantic  fossil  genus  of  herbivorous  kan- 
garoo-like marsupials  which  existed  during 
the  pliocene  period  in  Australia. 

Notour,  Nottour  (no -tor'),  a.  \Vr.  no- 
toirt.  See  NOTORIOUS.)  Well-known;  no- 


torious; as,  notour  adultery;  a  notour  bank- 
rupt, that  is, one  legally  declared  so.  [Scotch. ) 
Not-self  (not'self),  n.    Non-ego  (which  see). 

Every  conception  of  self  necessarily  involves  a  con- 
ception  of  tut-sfff.  Sir  It'.  Hamilton. 

Nottt(not),  o.  [A.  Sax.  ftnot.  shorn.)  Shorn; 
smooth. 
Nottt  (not),  «.t.    To  shear. 

Sweet  Urope,  I  have  a  lamb. 
Newly  weaned  from  the  dam. 
Of  the  right  kind,  it  is  HotUd.  Drayton 

Nott-headed,t  Nott-patedt  (not'hed-«d, 
not'pa-ted),  o.  [See  NOTT.)  Having  the 
hair  cut  close.  Shak. 

Notturno  (no-ter'n6),n.  [L.  nocturntis,  per- 
taining to  night,  from  nox,  night.]  In 
music,  originally  a  synonym  of  serenade; 
now  applied  to  a  piece  of  music  in  which 
the  emotions,  particularly  those  of  love  and 
tenderness,  are  developed.  The  notturno 
has  become  a  favourite  style  of  composition 
with  modem  pianoforte  composers. 

Not- wheat  (not' whet \  n.  (Nott  or  not. 
smooth,  shorn.)  Smooth, unbearded  wheat 
Rich.  Carea. 

Notwithstanding  (not-with-stand'ing),  a 
participial  compound  passing  into  a  prep, 
and  a  conj.  [Not,  with.  In  the  old  sense  of 
against,  and  standing.)  In  spite  of;  with- 
out binderance  or  obstruction  from ;  despite; 
nevertheless;  however.  This  word  is  by 
Dr.  Johnson  and  others  considered  a  parti- 
ciple absolute,  and  its  several  meanings 
admit  of  explanation  in  this  view.  Johnson 
says,  '  This  word,  though  In  conformity  to 
other  writers  called  here  a  conjunction,  I* 
properly  a  participial  adjective,  as  it  is  com- 
pounded of  not  and  withstanding,  and  an- 
swers to  the  Latin  nan  obstante;  it  is  most 
properly  and  analogically  used  in  the  abla- 
tive case  absolute  with  a  noun ;  as,  be  is 
rich,  notwithstanding  his  loss.'  In  the  above 
example,  however,  notwithstanding  may  be 
more  properly  regarded  as  a  proposition, 
governing  loss  In  the  objective  case,  than 
construed  as  a  participle  in  the  absolute  case 
with  loss.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  conjunc- 
tion in  such  quotations  as  the  following : — 

And  Moses  said.  Let  no  man  leave  of  it  (manual 
till  the  morning.  ffotTtiithit«ndittf  they  hearkened 
not  unto  Moses.  Ex.  xvi.  19,  att. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 

Yet  ttotiutthstandtti£,  being  incensed,  he's  flint. 

Yet  the  word  in  such  cases  still  retains  the 
nature  and  force  of  a  preposition,  and  we 
may  supply  after  notwithstanding  in  the 
first  extract  tAts  injunction,  ana  in  the 
second  this  fact.  This  word  is  often  placed 
after  the  noun,  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  or  clause.  '  His  burthenous  taxa- 
tions notwithstanding.'  Shak.  —  JVofiritA- 
standing,  In  spite  of.  These  terms  are  often 
interchanged,  but  the  first  is  considered  as 
being  the  weaker  of  the  two.  ffotwith- 
standing  points  simply  to  some  obstacle 
that  may  exist;  ta.notwithxtanding  his  youth 
he  made  great  progress.  In  spite  of  has 
reference  primarily  to  active  opposition ; 
as,  he  was  overcome  in  spite  of  his  violent 
efforts. 

Nouch.t  n.  [O.Fr.  nouche,  noscht,  a  buckle, 
a  bracelet,  O.H.G.  misco,  a  brooch,  a  brace- 
let. ]  A  jewel ;  an  ornament  of  gold  In  which 
precious  stones  were  set  Chaucer. 

Nouf(nof),  n.    See  NKPH. 

Nougat  (no-ga),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  nux,  nurit, 
a  nut.)  A  cake  made  in  France  of  nuts, 
burnt  almonds,  and  honey  or  treacle.  Sim- 
monrfs. 

Nought  (natX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ndwiht,  ntmht, 
noht.  i.e.  no  whit.  See  NAUGHT.  ]  Not  any- 
thing; nothing. 

Thou  sellest  thy  people  for  nought.     Ps.  xllv.  12. 

—To  set  at  nought,  to  alight,  disregard,  or 
despise. 

Ye  have  ret  at  nought  all  my  counsel,     rrov.  1 15. 

Nould,  t  pret.  of  nitt  (which  see).  Would  not 

'For  grief  whereof  the  lad  nouVd  after  Joy.' 

Slpi  n  ••  i 
Noule.t  n.    (See  NOLL.)    The  noddle;  the 

head     Spenser. 
Noumenal(nou'men-al),a.  [SeeNouMKHOM  1 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  noumenon ;  real,  as 

opposed  to  phenomenal 

He  holds,  that  the  phenomenal  world  must  he  dis- 
tinguished from  the  noHmenal,  or  world  of  things  in 
themselves.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Noumenon  (nou'men-onX  n.  pi.  Noumena 
(nou'men-a).  [Gr.,  the  thing  perceived.  p|.r. 
pass.  neut.  of  noeo",  to  perceive,  from  nous, 
the  mind.]  In  Kant's  philos.  an  object  con- 
ceived by  the  understanding  or  thought  of 
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by  the  reason,  as  opposed  to  a  phenomenon, 
or  an  object  such  as  we  represent  it  to  our- 
selves by  the  impression  which  it  makes  on 
our  senses.  The  noumenon  is  au  object  in 
itself,  not  relatively  to  us. 

Things  sensible  considered  as  in  themselves  and 
not  as  they  appear  to  us,  Kant  calls  negative  nou- 
mena  ;  and  reserves  the  designation  positttK  nou- 
mena  to  intelligibles  properly  so  called,  which  are 
the  objects  of  aii  intuition  purely  intellectual. 

Fleming. 

Philosophers  had  assumed  the  existence  of  sub- 
stance, i.e.  of  a  noumenon,  lying  underneath  all  phe- 
nomena—  a  substratum  supporting  all  qualities  —  a 
something  in  which  all  accidents  inhere. 

G.  H.  Lewes. 

Noun  (noun),  n.  [O.Fr.  nmtn,  noune,  non, 
noin,  Mod.  Fr.  nom,  from  L.  nomen,  name.] 
In  gram,  a  name  ;  a  word  that  denotes  any 
object  of  which  we  speak,  whether  that  ob- 
ject be  animate  or  inanimate,  material  or 
immaterial.  Nouns  are  called  proper  or 
meaningless  when  they  are  the  names  of 
individual  persons  or  things,  as  George,  Ber- 
lin, Orion;  common,  when  they  are  the 
name  of  a  class  of  things,  as  book,  page, 
ball,  idea,  emotion ;  collective,  when  they 
are  the  names  of  aggregates,  as  fleet,  army, 
Hock,  covey,  herd;  material,  when  they  are 
the  names  of  materials  or  substances,  as 
gold,  snow,  water;  abstract,  when  they  are 
the  names  of  qualities,  as  beauty,  virtue, 
grace,  energy.  Some  of  the  older  gramma- 
rians included  both  the  noun  and  the  ad- 
jective under  the  term  noun,  distinguishing 
the  former  as  noun-substantive  and  the  latter 
as  noun-adjective. 

Nounal  (noun'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  noun; 
having  the  character  of  a  noun. 

The  numerals  have  been  inserted  in  this  place  as 
a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  nounal  group,  because  of 
their  manifest  affinity  to  that  group.  J.  Earle. 

Nouricet  (mYris),  n.  [Fr.  nourrice.  See 
NURSE.]  A  nurse.  'The  nest  of  strife,  and 
nouriee  of  debate.'  Gascoyne. 

Nourish  (nur'ish),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  nurir,  nurrir, 
norrir,  Mod.  Fr.  nourrir,  from  L.  nutrire, 
to  nourish,  whence  nutrix,  a  nurse.  For 
verbal  term,  -ish,  see  -ISH.)  1.  To  feed  and 
cause  to  grow ;  to  supply  a  living  or  organ- 
ized body,  animal  or  vegetable,  with  matter 
which  increases  its  bulk  or  supplies  the 
waste  occasioned  by  any  of  its  functions;  to 
supply  with  nutriment.  'He  planteth  an 
ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.'  Is.  xliv. 
14.— 2.  To  support;  to  maintain. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.  Shak. 

3.  Fig.  (a)  to  supply  the  means  of  support 
and  increase  to;  to  encourage;  to  foster; 
as,  to  nourish  rebellion ;  to  nourish  the  vir- 
tues. 

What  madness  was  it,  with  such  proofs,  to  nourish 
their  contentions.  Hooker. 

(b)  To  cherish;  to  comfort.  '  Ye  have  nour- 
ished your  hearts."  Jas.  v.  7.  (c)  To  edu- 
cate; to  instruct ;  to  promote  growth  in  at- 
tainments. 

Thou  shall  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith.  i  Tim.  iv.  6. 

Nourish  (nur'ish),  v.i.  l.To  promote  growth. 

Grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than  leaves.    Bacon. 

2.  To  gain  nourishment.    [Rare.] 

Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  moss,  which  is  caused 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 
parts  nourish  less.  Bacon, 

Nourish  t  (nur'ish),  n.  [See  NOURICE.]  A 
nurse. 

Athens 

Was  called  nourish  of  philosophers  wise.   Lyagate. 

Nourishable  (nur'ish-a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  nourished ;  as,  the  nourishable  parts 
of  the  body.— 2.  t  Capable  of  giving  nourish- 
ment ;  nutritious.  '  Wholesome  and  nour- 
ishable unto  us  to  eternal  life.'  Bp.  Hall 

Nourisher  (nur'ish-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  nourishes.  '  Sleep,  .  .  .  chief  nour- 
isher  in  life's  feast.'  Shak. 

Nourishing  (nur'ish-ing),  a.  Promoting 
growth;  nutritious;  as,  a  nourishing  diet. 

Nourishingly  (nur'ish-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
nourishing  manner;  nutritively;  cherish- 
ingly. 

Nourishment  (nur'ish-ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  nourishing,  or  the  state  of  being  nour- 
ished; nutrition.— 2.  That  which  taken  into 
the  system  serves  to  nourish;  food ;  susten- 
ance; nutriment.— 3.  Fiy.  that  which  pro- 
motes any  kind  of  growth  or  development. 
'  So  they  may  learn  to  seek  the  nourishment 
of  their  souls.'  Hooker. 

Nouriture.t    Same  as  Nurture.     Spenser. 

Noursle,t  (nor'sl),  v.t.  [A  dim.  form  from 
IMOW.]  To  nurse ;  to  rear ;  to  bring  up ;  to 


Cations  in  religion  are  a  main  cause  of  distem- 
s  in.  commonwealths.  Abp.  Laud. 


educate.  'Long  noursled  in  ignorance,' 
Fuller.  Also  written  Nousle,  Nowsle,  &c. 

Noursling.t  Same  as  Nursling.  'A  little 
nourslitKj  of  the  humid  air.'  Spenser. 

Nous  (nous),n.  [Gr.  nous.'}  Intellect;  mind; 
understanding;  talent;  as,  he  has  plenty  of 
nous.  [A  word  of  grammar-school  or  uni- 
versity origin,  and  used  only  jocularly.] 

Nouslet  (no'sl),  v.t.  Same  as  Nourste.  Shak. 

Nousle  t  (nuz'l),  v.i.  To  nestle;  to  cling 
closely  or  fondly  to.  Spenser. 

Nousle, t  v.i.  [See  NUZZLE.]  To  work  with 
the  nose;  to  work  a  way  by  the  nose.  'A 
nousling  mole.'  Spenser. 

Nout  (nout),  n.    Nolt.    See  NOLT. 

Nouthe,t  adv.     Now;  just  now.     Chaucer. 

Nouther  (nou'THer),  conj.  Neither.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Novaculite  (no-yak'u-lit),  n.  [L.  novacula, 
a  razor.]  A  variety  of  argillaceous  slate,  of 
whicli  hones  are  made  for  sharpening  edge- 
tools  ;  razor-stone ;  Turkey-hone.  It  owes 
its  quality  of  giving  an  edge  to  steel  to  the 
fine  siliceous  particles  which  it  contains. 
Very  fine  varieties  are  brought  from  Turkey. 

Novalia  (no-va'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.novalis,  newly- 
ploughed  land.]  In  Scots  law,  lands  newly 
improved  or  cultivated,  and  in  particular 
those  lauds  which,  having  lain  waste  from 
time  immemorial,  had  been  brought  into 
cultivation  by  the  monks. 

Novargent  (uov-ar'jent),  n.  [L.  novus,  new, 
and  arpentum,  silver.]  A  substance  used 
for  re-silvering  plated  articles,  and  prepared 
by  moistening  chalk  with  a  solution  of  oxide 
of  silver  in  a  solutiou  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. 

Novatian  (no-va'shi-an),  n.  In  church  hist. 
one  of  the  sect  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  by  Novatianus  of  Rome 
and  Novatusof  Carthage,  who  held  that  the 
lapsed  might  not  be  received  again  into 
communion  with  the  church, and  that  second 
marriages  are  unlawful. 

Noyatianism  (no-va'shi-an-izm),  n.  The 
opinions  of  the  Novations.  Bp.  Hall. 

Novation  (no-va'shon),  n.  [L.  novatio,  from 
novo,  to  make  new.]  i.f  Introduction  of 
something  new;  innovation. 

fit 

pers 

2.  In  law,  the  substitution  of  a  new  obliga- 
tion or  debt  for  an  old  one.     Wharton. 

Novatort  (no-va'ter).  Same  as  Innovator. 
Bailey. 

Novel  (nov'el),  a.  [O.Fr.  novel,  Fr.  nouvelle, 
a  novel,  from  L.  novelhis,  a  dim.  from  novus, 
new.]  Of  recent  origin  or  introduction; 
not  ancient;  more  especially,  new  and  strik- 
ing ;  of  a  kind  not  known  before ;  unusual ; 
strange;  as,  a  novel  heresy;  novel  opinions. 

It  is  no  novel  usurpation,  hut  though  void  of  other 
title,  has  the  prescription  of  many  ages. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

— Novel  assignment,  in  common  law,  an  ob- 
solete form  of  pleading  which  sometimes 
arose  from  the  generality  of  the  declara- 
tion, when,  the  complaint  not  haying  been 
set  out  with  sufficient  precision,  it  became 
necessary,  from  the  evasiveness  of  the  plea, 
to  reassign  the  cause  of  action  with  fresh 
particulars.  Wharton.  —  In  civil  law,  the 
novel  constitutions,  or  novels,  are  the  sup- 
plementary constitutions  of  some  Roman 
emperors,  so  called  because  they  appeared 
after  the  authentic  publications  of  law  made 
by  these  emperors.  Those  of  Justinian  are 
the  best  known,  and  are  commonly  under- 
stood when  the  general  term  is  used.  The 
Novels,  together  with  the  Institute,  Code, 
and  Digest,  form  the  whole  body  of  law 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Justinian. 
Novel  (nov'el),  n.  [Fr.  nouvelle,  a  novel; 
nouvelles,  news.]  1. 1  Something  new;  nov- 
elty. 

I  have  shook  off 

My  thraldom,  lady,  and  have  made  discoveries 
Of  famous  novels.  Ford. 

2.t  A  piece  of  news;  fresh  intelligence. 

Some  came  of  curiosity  to  hear  some  novels. 

Latimer, 

3.  In  civil  law,  a  new  or  supplemental  con- 
stitution or  decree;  one  of  the  novel  consti- 
tutions of  certain  Roman  emperors.    See 
under  NOVEL,  o. 

By  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  to  be  ordained  a 
presbyter  till  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age;  though 
by  a  later  novel  it  was  sufficient,  if  he  was  above 
thirty.  Aylijfe. 

4.  A  fictitious  prose  narrative,  involving 
some  plot  of  greater  or  less  intricacy,  and 
professing  to  give  a  picture  of  real  life, 
generally  exhibiting  the  passions  and  sen- 
timents in  a  state  of  great  activity,  and  es- 
pecially the  passion  of  love.     The  romance 


deals  with  what  is  heroic,  marvellous,  mys- 
terious, and  supernatural ;  while  the  novel 
professes  to  relate  only  what  is  credible. 

Novelet!  (nov'el-et),  n.  A  small  new  book. 
G.  Harvey. 

Novelette  (no  v-el-etO,n.  A  short  novel.  'The 
classical  translations  and  Italian  novelettes 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.'  J.  li.  Oreen. 

Novelismt  (nov'el-izm),  n.    Innovation. 

Novelist  (nov'el-ist),  n.  l.f  An  innovator; 
an  asserter  of  novelty. 

Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of  Far- 
menides,  is  the  best  of  novelists.  Bacon, 

2.-t  A  writer  of  news. 

The  novelists  have,  for  the  better  spinning  out  of 
paragraphs,  and  working  down  to  the  end  of  their 
columns,  a  most  happy  art  of  saying  and  unsaying, 
giving  hints  of  intelligence,  and  interpretations  of 
different  actions.  Stcelt. 

3.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  of  novels. 

Novelize  (nov'el-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  novel- 
ized; ppr.  novelizing,  l.t  To  change  by  in- 
troducing novelties;  to  bring  into  a  new  or 
novel  condition.  '  How  affections  do  stand 
to  be  novelized  by  the  mutability  of  the 
present  times.'  Sir  E.  Dering.—2.  To  put 
into  the  form  of  a  novel.  '  The  desperate 
attempt  to  novelize  history.'  Sir  John  Her- 
schel. 

Novelize  t  (nov'el-iz),  v.i.     To  innovate. 

The  novelizing  spirit  of  man  lives  by  variety  and 
the  new  faces  of  things.  Sir  T.  Brovnte. 

Novellert  (nov'el-er),  n.    1.  An  innovator. 

They  ought  to  keep  that  day,  which  these  nervellers 
teach  us  to  contemn.  Sf.  Hall. 

2.  A  novelist. 

Novelries,t  n.  pi.    Novelties.     Chaucer. 

Novelty  (uov'el-ti),  n.  I.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing novel;  a  striking  or  noticeable  newness; 
recentness  of  origin  or  introduction;  fresh- 
ness. 

Novtlty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure.      South. 

2.  Something  new  or  strange;  a  novel  thing; 
as,  to  hunt  after  novelties. 
Novem,  t  Novumt  (no'vem,  no'vum),  n.  [L. 
notwm»  nine.]  An  ancient  game  at  dice 
played  by  five  or  six  persons,  in  which  the 
two  principal  throws  were  nine  and  five. 

The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hed^e-priest,  the  fool, 

and  the  boy — 

Abate  a  throw  at  ttovum;  and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such.  Shak. 

[Knight  explains  this  passage  -.Abate  a  throw 
—  that  is,  leave  out  the  nine,  and  the  world 
cannot  prick  out  Jive  such.] 

November  (no-vem'berV  n.  [L. ,  from  novem, 
nine;  the  ninth  month,  according  to  the 
ancient  Roman  year,  which  began  in  March.  ] 
The  eleventh  mouth  of  the  year,  containing 
30  days. 

Novenary  (no've-na-ri),  a.  [L.  novenaritu, 
from  nowm,nlne.]  Pertaining  to  the  uum- 
l>er  nine. 

Novenary  (no've-na-ri),  n.  An  aggregate  of 
nine;  nine  collectively.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Novene  (no'ven),  a.  [L.novenus,  from  novem, 
nine.]  Relating  to  or  depending  on  the 
number  nine ;  proceeding  by  nines.  '  The 
triple  and  nooene  division  ran  throughout.' 
Milman. 

Novennial  (no-ven'i-al),  a.  [From  L.  noven- 
nis,  novennial,  from  L.  novem,  nine,  and 
atinus,  a  year.]  Done  or  recurring  every 
ninth  year;  as,  a  novennial  festival.  Abp. 
Potter. 

Novercal  (no-ver'kal),  a.  [L.  noverca,  a 
step-mother.]  Pertaining  to  a  step-mother; 
suitable  to  a  step-mother;  in  the  manner  of 
a  step-mother. 

When  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation  pro- 
duce their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation  that 
some  few  families  should  do  it  in  a  more  novercal 
way.  Dcrhar*. 

Novice  (nov'is),  n.  [Fr,  from  L.  novitius, 
new,  fresh,  from  novits,  new.]  One  who  is 
new  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  or 
she  is  placed;  specifically,  (a)  one  newly 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  1  Tim.  iii.6. 
(&)  J-.'ccles.  one  that  has  entered  a  religious 
house,  but  has  not  taken  the  vow;  a  proba- 
tioner. 'Isabella,  a  novice  of  this  place.' 
Shak.  (c)  One  who  is  new  in  any  business ; 
one  unacquainted  or  unskilled;  one  in  the 
rudiments;  a  beginner. 

I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade.       Dryden. 

Noviceship  (nov'is-ship),  n.     The  state  of  a 

novice.    [Rare.] 
Novilunar  (no-vi-lu'ner),a.    [L.  novus,  new, 

and  luna,  the  moon.]    Pertaining  to  the 

new  moon.    [Rare.] 
Novitiate,  Noviciate  (no-vish'i-at),  n.   [See 

NOVICE.]    1.  The  state  or  time  of  being  a 
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tltm  occupied  In  being  Initiated 
Into  Kiroethlng;  apprenticeship. 

He  most  ban  pasted  Us  tirocinium  or  MnHMr 
la  stoatac  before  he  come  to  this,  be  he  ne.er  so 
quick  a  proacient.  S~»>. 

Specifically-?.  In  religious  houtes.  a  year 
or  other  time  of  probation  for  the  trial  of  a 
Doric*  before  be  or  the  finally  take  the  rows 
of  the  order.  — S.  One  who  Is  going  through  a 
novitiate,  or  period  of  probation ;  a  novice. 
Additon. 

NoTltlOUSt  (no-vl'shus),  a.  (L.  novititu] 
Newly  Invented.  'A  nutitmu  interpreta- 
tion.' Bp.  Peanon. 

Novlty  t  ( nov'i  ti ).  n.  [L.  noruVu,  from  no- 
rm, new.]  Newness ;  novelty.  '  A  novily, 
or  no  long  exUtence  of  the  creature.'  Bp. 
Peanon. 

NOTOdamns  (no-ro-da'mus),  n.  [From  L 
it  novo  damns,  we  grant  anew.]  In  Scott 
law,  a  charter  of  nooodamut  is  the  name 
given  to  a  charter  which  contains  a  clause 
of  notodamui.  This  clause  is  subjoined  to 
the  dispositive  clause,  and  by  it  the  superior, 
whether  the  crown  or  a  subject,  grants  de 
man  (anew)  the  subjects,  rights,  or  privi- 
leges therein  described.  Such  a  charter 
mar  be  granted  where  a  vassal  belieres  his 
right  defective,  but,  notwithstanding  its 
name,  it  may  also  he  a  tint  grant. 
Novus  Homo  (no'vus  ho'mo),  n.  pi.  NOVl 
Homines  (nA'vi  hom'ln-ez).  [  L )  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  one  who  had  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  to  distinction,  with- 
out the  aid  of  family  connections. 
Now  (nou),  ode.  (A.  Sax.  nti,  a  word  com- 
mon to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  (some  of 
them  having  the  vowel  short);  cog.  L.  nunc; 
Or.  nun,  now;  perhaps  of  same  origin  as 
new.  J  1.  At  the  present  time. 

I  have  a  patient  HMV  living  at  an  advanced  age, 
who  discharged  blood  from  his  lungs  thirty  years  ago. 
ArlHtkttot. 

'4tW  U  the  constant  syllable  clicking  fiom  the 
clock  of  time.  -.Vw'  is  the  watchword  of  the  wise. 
•  fiow'  is  on  the  banner  of  the  prudent.  Dr.  Parr. 

I  A  little  while  ago;  very  lately. 

They  that  but  MOW  for  honour  and  for  plate. 
Made  the  sea  blush  with  blood,  resign  their  hate. 
Waller. 

3.  A'o»  often  implies  a  connection  Iretween 
the  sulMequent  and  preceding  proposition : 
often  It  Introduces  an  Inference  or  an  ex- 
planation of  what  precedes. 

Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas  was 
a  robber  Jn.  ,»,„.  ^ 

The  other  great  mischief  which  befalls  men  is  by 
their  being  misrepresented.  Mra>  by  calling  evil 
good,  a  man  U  misrepresented  to  others  in  the  wty 
of  slander.  SeHth. 

t-  After  this;  things  being  so. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  npiv  betwixt  a  para- 
site  and  a  man  of  honour,  where  hypocrisy  and  in- 
terest look  so  like  duty  and  affectionr 

Sir  R.  L'Ertranfr. 

5.  At  »  particular  past  time;  at  that  time. 

But  the  ship  was  mrsv  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  tossed 
with  waves.  Mat.  «iv.  14. 

ft  Used  as  an  emphatic  expletive  in  cases  of 
command,  entreaty,  wishing,  and  the  like; 
as,  come,  HOW,  stop  that  •  A'ow.  good  angels, 
preserve  the  king  I'  Shak.—l  It  being  so 
that;  since. 
Why  should  he  live.  »<r»  Nature  bankrupt  is?  Skat. 

-A'ow  aiuf  then,  at  one  time  and  another, 
Indefinitely;  occasionally;  not  often  •  at  in- 
tenrali;  here  and  there.  'Talk  with  respect 
and  .wear  but  now  and  then.'  Shalt  —'A 
mead  here,  there  a  heath,  and  now  and  then 
a  wood.'  Drayton. — A'ow.  .71010,  at  one  time 
at  another  time ;  alternately.  •  A'ow  up 
now  down,  as  bucket  In  a  well. '  Chaucer. 
1  That  now  he  rows  a  league,  and  now  Inva- 
sion.' Shot.  Similarly  now... then.  •A'ow 
weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him.'  Shat.—Sow 
and  now, t  once  and  again.  Chaucer. 
Now  (nou),  n.  The  present  time  or  moment. 

Nothing  !<  there  to  come,  and  nothing  pat 
But  an  eternal  »*»  does  ever  last.  C, 

'Ournowhappi- 


Nowed  (nO'ed),  a.  (See  NOWK  )  Knotted; 
tied  In  a  knot;  used  In  heraldry,  anil  applic- 
able to  the  tails  of  lions  and  other  animals, 
which  are  rery  long,  and  borne  as  if  tied  up 
In  a  knot;  as.  a  lion  rampant,  tail  ncnctd. 
Nowelt  (no'el),  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  noaell,  Fr. 
no*/,  from  L.  natali*,  natal—  nattcor,  natus,  to 
be  born.  ]  Originally,  a  shout  of  joy  at  Christ- 
mas, but  afterwards  the  usual  cry  of  the 
people  upon  all  occasions  of  joy  and  festivity 
It  is  often  found  also  in  the  signification  of 
the  feast  of  Christmas.  Chaucer. 
Nowel  (nou'elX  n.  In  founding,  the  Inner 
portion  of  the  mould  for  castings  of  large 
hollow  articles,  such  as  tanks,cisterns,steam- 
engine  cylinders  of  large  size,  &c.  It  an- 
swers to  the  core  of  smaller  castings. 
Nowhere  (nd'whar).  [  A'o  and  where;  A.  Sax. 
nd-hwar.]  Not  in  any  place  or  state. 

True  pleasure  .uid  perfect  freedom  are  *<nvhtrt  to 
be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue.       Tillotion. 

Nowhlther  (nd'whiTH-«r),  adv.  [A'o  and 
ichitlifr.]  Not  any  whither;  in  no  direction; 
not  to  any  place;  nowhere.  '  The  turn  which 
leads  nowhtther.'  De  Quinccy. 

Thy  servant  went  ntnuhithtr.      3  Kings  v.  -"5. 

Nowise  (no'wiz).  [A'o,  and  wise,  manner] 
Not  in  any  manner  or  degree. 

A  power  of  natural  gravitation,  without  contact  or 
impulse,  can  in  tioTttsf  be  attributed  to  mere  matter. 
Bentlty. 

Nowlt  (noul),  n.    A  noil;  a  head.    Shak. 

Nowt  Omul),  n.    Same  as  Suit.    [Scotch.] 

Nowy  (nou'i),  a.  [Ft.  watt,  knotted.)  In 
her.  the  term  applied  to  a  projection  in  the 
middle  of  a  cross  or  other  ordinary. 

Nowyed  (nou'idX  a.  In  her.  the  term  ap- 
plied to  a  projection  not  in  the  centre  of  a 
cross,  but  in  either  of  its  branches. 

Noxious  (nok'shus),  a.  [L.  noiitu,  from  root 
of  noceo,  to  hurt]  1.  Hurtful;  harmful; 
baneful;  pernicious:  unwholesome;  as,  nox- 
tom  vapours,  food,  animals.  'Xoxioiu  crea- 
tures.' Dryden.  '  Koxious  worm.  '  Mttton. 
'  Noxious  and  poisonous  herbs.  '  Cudworth. 
2.  Unfavourable;  injurious;  pernicious:  used 
in  a  moral  sense. 

Too  frequent  appearance  in  places  of  public  resort 
is  ttaxittut  to  spiritual  promotion.  S-wift. 

S.  Guilty;  criminal.  '  Those  who  are  noxious 
In  the  eye  of  the  law.'  Bra.mha.ll  [Rare.]  — 
8YK.  Hurtful,  harmful.  Injurious,  destruc- 
tive, pernicious,  mischievous,  corrupting, 
baneful,  unwholesome,  insalubrious. 

Noxiously  (aok'ahus-li).  adv.  In  a  noxious 
manner;  hurtfully;  perniciously. 

Noxiousness  (nok'shus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  noxious  ;  hurtfulness  ;  in- 
juriousness;  harmfulness  ;  pemiciousness; 
as,  the  noxlauirutt  of  foul  air  '  The  noxious- 
nea  of  this  doctrine  to  all  civil  governments  ' 
Hammond. 

Noy.t  v.t.  To  annoy;  to  rex.  'All  that 
noyed  his  heavy  spright.  '  Spenser. 

Noy,  t  n.  That  wliich  annoys;  annoyance. 
'  J<  or  fruitlesse  breed  of  lambes  procures  my 
noy.'  Lodge. 

Noyade  (nwa-yad),  n.  [Fr.,  from  noyer,  to 
drown.]  The  act  of  putting  to  death  by 
drowning;  specifically,  a  mode  of  executing 
victims  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France 
practised  by  Carrier  at  Nantes  in  1789.  The 
prisoners  were  embarked  in  a  vessel  with  a 
movable  bottom,  which  was  suddenly  opened 
when  the  vessel  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Loire,  thus  precipitating  the  condemned 
into  the  water. 

Noyancet  (noi'ans),  n.    Annoyance. 


NffWaUUyi  (nou'a-daaX  adv.   At  the  present 
time;  In  these  dayi;  in  the  present  art;  BOW* 


The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound 

I  o  Keep  iticli  from  nojaHce.  SftiiJt. 

Nosrau  (nws-y6).  n.  fFr.  noyau,  a  stone  of 
nit.  from  L.  nucalii.  like  a  nut,  from  mix 
nueu.  a  nut]  A  cordial  of  various  compo- 
sitions, but  generally  prepared  from  white 
brandy,  bitter  almonds,  sugar  candy,  grated 
nutmeg  and  mace,  and  sometimes  further 
flavoured  with  orange  peel,  the  kernels  of 
npricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  rtc. 

Noyer.t  n     An  annoyer. 


toyether 

Howay,  Noways  (niVwa.  nf.'wAzV  ado 
no  way,  manner,  or  degree. 

B«t  Iretand  rtll  M^,  an™  th., 
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e  unto  It. 


i  '  *  ' 


*:  I?-?*-  •"«,  »  knot, 


*"wjw*,i  m.     nn  annoyer. 
Noytmt  a.    Annoying;  noisome:  hurtful 
Lxecrahle  and  MMd  to  them  that  shall 
receive  them.'    Bale. 
Noy  Is  (noilz),  n.  pi.    Same  u  A'oib. 
Noyous,t  a.   Causing  annoyance;  annoying. 

They  found  much  hair  on  their  faces  to  be  tiej'us 
10  "lcm  Sp<n,tr. 

Noysaunce,  I  n.    What  annoys;  a  nuisance; 
i  _an  offence.     Chaucer. 


-    .  -  ...  .~_,  ..,,uv,  irum  i,.  .  . 

A  knot  :  the  miuTl««e  tie  :     N<»zle  (norix  n.  [For  node,  a  dim  of 
is  .en.,  only  In  the  plural  The  projecting  spout  or  ventag™  of 


tngine. 


«U.ntr.f.,,f.,,;       „,..„,.».„.,.       p.ne.pi,,;     nflte.  not.  m6re: 


parts  in  which  are  placed 


the  valves  that  open  and  close  the  commu- 
nication between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler 
and  condenser  in  low-pressure  or  condensing 
engines;  and  between  the  cylinder  anil  boiler 
and  atmosphere  in  high-pressure  engines 
Nuance  (n«-ans),  n.  (Fr..  from  ma,  L.  nubet 
a  cloud.  ]  1.  Each  of  the  different  _  i  :u  lationi 
by  which  a  colour  panes  from  its  lightest 
to  its  darkest  shade;  shade.— 2.  A  delicate 
degree  of  dltference  percelred  by  any  of  the 
senses,  or  by  the  intellect ;  an,  nuances  of 
sound,  of  expression,  Ac. 
Nub  (nub),  n.  A  snag;  a  knob;  a  protuber- 
ance. [Colloq.] 

Nubbin  (nub'in).  n.  A  small  or  imperfect 
ear  of  maize.  [Colloq.  United  States.) 
Nubble  t  (nub'l).  v.t.  [For  kmMle.  a  freq 
of  twit,  which  is  the  same  word  as  LO 
nubben,  to  knock.)  To  beat  or  bruise  with 
the  fist.  A  insworth. 

Nubecula  (nu-bek'u-la),  n.  [L.  dim.,  a  little 
cloud.]  1.  In  attron.  one  of  two  remarkable 
clusters  of  nebulas  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, known  also  as  the  Magellanic  clouda. 
2.  In  pathol.  (a)  a  speck  or  cloud  in  the  eye. 
(6)  A  cloudy  appearance  In  the  urine  as  it 
cools,  or  cloudy  matter  suspended  In  the 
urine. 

Nubiferous  (nu-bif'er-us),  a.    [L  nubifer— 
nubet,  a  cloud  or  fog,  and/ero,  to  produce  ] 
Bringing  or  producing  clouds. 
Nubigenoust  (nu-bij'en-us),  a.     Produced 
by  clouds.    Maunder. 

Nubilatet  (nu'bil-atj,  v.t.  [L  nubile,  to 
make  cloudy,  from  nubet,  acloud.  J  To  cloud 
Bailey. 

Nubile  (nu'bll),o.  [From  L.  nubilit,  from 
nuoo,  to  marry.]  Of  an  age  suitable  for 
marriage;  marriageable.  'The  ntibiU  vir- 
gin's breast.'  Prior. 

Nubility  (nu-bll'l-ti),  n.    The  state  of  being 
marriageable.     [Rare.] 
Nubilose  t  (nuW6s),  o.   (L  nubilonu.   See 
below.)  Cloudy;  abounding  in  clouds.  Wor- 
cester. 

Nubllous  (nul)il-us),  a.    [L.  nubUut,  from 
nubet,  a  cloud.  ]    Cloudy. 
Nucament(nu/ka-ment),n,[L.niir<irnf-  nfiim, 
a  fir  cone.)    In  but.  a  catkin;  the  blossom 
of  the  hazel,  pine,  willow,  &e. 
Nucamentacese  (nuT<a-men-ta"s6-«),  n.  ft. 
A  sub-order  of  the  Proteacea?,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  nucamentaceous  and  of  the  hardness 
of  a  nut 

Nucamentaceous  (nu1(a-men-ta"8hus),  a. 
In  but.  pertaining  to  a  nucament  or  catkin. 
Nucha  (nu'ka),  «.    [LL.,  from  Ar.)    The 
hind  part  or  nape  of  the  neck. 
Nuchal  (nulial),  o.    Pertaining  to  the  nncha 
or  nape  of  the  neck;  as,  the  nuchal  region 
Nuciferous  (nu-sif'er-us),  a    (L.  mix,  nucu, 
&  nut,  and  fero,  to  bear.)    Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing nuts     Bailey. 

Nuciform  (nu'si-form),  a.  [L.  ntix,  nucit,  a 
nut,  aiid/or?na,  shape  J  In  hot.  resembling 
a  nut;  nut-shaped. 

Nucifraga  (nu-sif'ra-ga),  n.  [L  mix,  mid*. 
&  nut,  and  frango,  to  break.]  A  gentu  of 
insessorial  birds ;  the  nut  -  crackers.  See 

NtT-CRACKER. 

Nucleal,  Nuclear  (nulde-al,  nfi'kl«-ar).  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nucleus ;  having 
the  character  of  a  nucleus;  constituted  liy 
a  nucleus;  as,  nuclear  fibres.  Dr.  Carpenter 
Nucleate  (nu'kle-at),  v.t.    [L.  nucleo,  nucle- 
atum,  to  become  kernelly.    See  NUCLEUS  ) 
To  gather,  as  about  a  nucleus  or  centre. 
Nucleate,  Nucleated  (nu'kle-at,  nu'kli-.fit 
ed),  a.     [L  nucleus,  a  kernel.)    Haring  a 
nucleus  or  central  particle:  a  term  apj>lit  <1 
to  the  elementary  cells  of  animal  tissues. 
Nuclelform  (nu-kle'i-form),  o.   Formed  lik< 
a  nucleus  or  kernel. 

Nucleobranch  (nulcle-6-brangk),  n.  A  mol- 
lusc of  the  order  Nucleobranchiata, 
Nucleobranchiata(nu'kle-fi-braii(j'ki-a"ta). 
n.pl.  [L.  nucleus,  a  kernel,  and  Or  bronchia, 
gills.)  An  order  of  niollusca,  the  heteropoda 
(which  see). 

Nucleold  (nuTile-oid).  a.   [L.  micleiu,  a  kci 
nel,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.)  Gathi-ivl 
into,  or  having  the  appearance  of  a  nnclrii- 
Nucleolated  (nu-kle'6-lat-ed).o.  Possti- 
a  nucleolus  or  Inner  second  nucleus. 
Nucleole  (nu'klc-61).  n.   Same  as  A't/rtv. 
Nucleollte  (nfl-kle'6-Ht),  n.    [I.  i,n. 
and  Or.  lithot,  a  stone.]    One  of  a  genus  "I 
fossil  EchlnldK.   belonging  to  the  family 
Galeritidtp,  and  found  In  the  crag.  AT. 
Nucleolus  (iiu-kle'o-lus);   n.   pi.   Nucleoll 
(nfl-kle'o-li)     [Dim.  of  miebtu  (which 
In  phunol.  (a)  the  minute  solid  partii  If  in 
the  interior  of  the  nucleus  of  some  '•  !l- 
(6)  The  minute  spherical  particle  attai  In  I 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     u,  8c.  abunc;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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to  the  exterior  of  the  nucleus  or  ovary  of 
certain  Infusoria,  performing  the  functions 
of  a  testicle.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Nucleus  (nu'kle-us),  n.  pi.  Nuclei  (nuTjle-i). 
[L.,  from  mix,  nuns,  a  nut.]  1.  A  kernel; 
hence,  a  central  mass  about  which  matter  is 
collected,  or  to  which  accretion  is  made:  used 
both  literally  and  figuratively.  '  A  nucleus 
of  truth. '  Is.  Taylor.  —2.  In  hot.  (a)  the  cen- 
tral succulent  part  of  an  ovule  in  which  the 
embryo  plant  is  generated.  (6)  That  part  of 
a  seed  contained  within  the  testa,  (c)  In 
lichens  the  disk  of  the  shield  which  contains 
the  sporules  and  their  cases,  (d)  Formerly, 
the  secondary  bulb  of  a  bulbous  plant,  now 
termed  a  clove. — 3.  In  physiol.  (a)  the  solid 
or  vesicular  body  found  in  many  cells ;  the 
germ  of  a  cell ;  a  cytoblast.  (6)  The  solid  rod, 
or  band-shaped  body,  found  in  the  interior 
of  many  of  the  Protozoa,  and  having,  in  cer- 
tain of  them,  the  functions  of  an  ovary. — 
4.  In  zool.  (a)  the  madriform  tubercle  of  the 
Echinodermata.  (6)  The  embryonic  shell 
which  is  retained  to  form  the  apex  of  the 
adult  shell  in  many  of  the  mollusca.— 5.  A 
body  having  a  stronger  or  weaker  attraction 
for  the  gas,  vapour,  or  salt  of  a  solution  than 
for  the  liquid  part  of  it,  and,  therefore,  modi- 
fying by  its  presence  the  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points.  Rossiter.—&.  In  astron.  the  body 
of  a  comet,  called  also  its  head. 

Nucula  (nuTtu-la),  n.  [Dim.  from  L.  mix, 
nucis,  a  nut.]  1.  In  bot.  a  hard  pericarp  of 
a  horny  or  bony  texture,  indehiscent,  and 
containing  a  single  seed,  to  which  it  is  not 
closely  attached,  as  in  Lamium  and  Borago. 
2.  A  genus  of  marine  bivalve  shells,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Arcacea  or  ark-shells, 
according  to  Lamarck,  who  describes  six 
living  species  and  four  fossil.  Of  the  first 
three  inhabit  the  European  seas  and  the 
rest  the  Eastern  ocean. 

Nuculanium  (nu-ku-la'ni-um),  n.  In  bot. 
a  superior  indehiscent  fleshy  fruit,  contain- 
ing two  or  more  cells  and  several  seeds,  as 
the  grape. 

Nucule  (nuTiul),  ?v.     See  NUCULA. 

Nudation  (nu-da'shon),  n.  [L.  nudatio, 
from  nudo,  to  make  bare.  ]  The  act  of 
stripping ormakingbare ornaked.  Johnson. 

Nuddle  (nud'l),  v.i.  To  walk  quickly  with 
the  head  bent  forward :  with  along.  Ains- 
worth.  [Rare.] 

Nude  (nud),  o.  [L.  nudus,  naked.]  1.  Bare ; 
naked;  not  covered  with  drapery;  as,  to 
bathe  perfectly  nude;  a  nude  statue.— 2.  In 
law,  made  without  any  consideration:  said 
of  a  contract  or  agreement.  No  action  will 
lie  upon  such  an  agreement.—  Nude  matter, 
a  bare  allegation  of  something  done. 

Nude  (nud),  n.  In  the  fine  arts,  what  is  nude 
or  uncovered  with  drapery;  a  nude  or  naked 
figure:  generally  used  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle prefixed  to  it,  the  nude,  that  is,  the 
undraped  human  figure. 

Si  long  as  civilization  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  races,  art  had  no  moral  obstacle  in 
its  way  to  using  the  nude  as  its  supreme  manifesta- 
tion of  its  loftiest  ideas,  abstract  or  otherwise. 

Art  yournal. 

Nudely  (nud'Ii),  adv.    In  a  nude  or  naked 

manner ;  nakedly. 
Nudeness  (nud'nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  nude  or  naked. 
Nudge  (nuj),  n.    [Allied  to  Prov.  G.  Imut- 

schen,  to  squeeze  or  pinch.  ]     A  jog  with 

the  elbow,  or  a  poke  in  the  ribs. 
Nudge  (nuj),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  nudged;  ppr. 

nudging.     To  touch  gently,   as  with  the 

elbow ;  to  give  a  hint  or  signal  by  a  private 

touch  with  the  hand,  elbow,  or  foot.     'The 

younger  one  nudged  his  father.'    Dickens. 
Nudibrachlate   (nu-di-brak'i-at),   a.     [L. 

midus,    naked,   and    brachium,   an  arm.  ] 

Having  naked  arms;   specifically,  in  zool. 

applied  to  those  polypi  whose  tentacles  are 

not  lodged  in  a  special  cavity. 
Nudibrancu  (nu'di-brangk),  n.    A  member 

of  the  Nudibranchiata. 
Nudlbranchiata  (nu-di-brang'ki-a"ta),  n. 


Nudibranchiata — Eolis  oli-uacea. 

[L.  nndiit,  naked,  and  Or.  branchia,  gills.  ] 
An  order  of  molluscs  of  the  class  Gaster- 


opoda, having  no  shell  in  their  adult  state, 
their  branchiae  or  gills,  when  present,  being 
exposed  on  some  part  of  their  back,  from 
which  circumstance  they  have  obtained  their 
name.  The  Eolis,  Doris,  &c.,  are  examples. 

Nudibranchiate  (nu-di-brang'ki-at),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Nudibran- 
chiata. 

Nudibranchiate  (nu-di-brang'ki-at),  n.  A 
mollusc  belonging  to  the  order  Nudibran- 
chiata. 

Nudlcaul  (nu'di-kal),  a.  [L.  nudus,  naked, 
and  caulis,  a  stem.)  In  bot.  having  the 
stems  leafless. 

Nudiflcation  (nu'di-fl-ka"shou),  n.  A  mak- 
ing naked.  West.  Rev. 

Nudity  (nu'di-ti),  n.  [L.  mtditas,  from 
nudus,  naked.]  1.  The  state  of  being  nude 
or  naked ;  nakedness.  —  2.  In  a  concrete 
sense,  that  which  is  naked.  'Obscene 
nudities.'  Dryden. 

Nudumpactum(nu'dumpak'tum).  [L, 
nude  compact.]  In  law,  an  agreement  to 
do  something  without  any  consideration  on 
the  other  side.  See  NUDE,  a. 

Nugacityt  (nu-gas'i-ti),  n.  [L.  nugax, 
migacis,  trifling,  from  nugce,  trifles.]  Fu- 
tility; trifling  talk  or  behaviour.  Dr.  II. 
More. 

Nugse  (nu'je),  n.  pi.  [L.  ]  Trifles;  silly 
verses ;  things  of  little  value. 

Nugation  (nu-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  nugor,  to 
trifle,  from  nugoe,  trifles.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  trifling.  Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Nugatory  (nu'ga-to-ri),  a.  [L.  nugatorius, 
from  nugor,  nugatus,  to  trifle,  from  nugce, 
trifles.]  1.  Trifling;  futile;  worthless;  with- 
out significance. 

Definitions  of  words  already  as  clear  as  they  can 
be  made  are  nugatory  and  impracticable.  HaUam. 

2.  Of  no  force ;  inoperative ;  ineffectual. 

Assertion  unsupported  by  fact  is  nugatory.  Junius. 
If  all  are  pardoned  .  .  .  as  a  mere  act  of  clemency, 
the  very  substance  of  government  is  made  nugatory. 
Is.  Taylor. 

Nugget  (nugget),  n.  [O.E.  nigot,  niggot,  an 
ingot,  for  nigget,  a  dim.  of  Prov.  E.  nigg, 
a  small  piece.  Trench,  however,  supposes 
nugget,  niggot,  to  be  only  ingot  disguised.] 
A  lump;  a  mass;  especially,  one  of  the 
larger  lumps  of  native  gold  found  in  the 
diggings. 

Nugify  (nu'ji-fi),  v.t.    [L.  nugce,  trifles,  and 

facto,  to  make.]  To  render  trilling,  silly,  or 
futile.  '  The  stultifying,  nugifying  effect 
of  a  blind  and  uncritical  study  of  the 
Fathers.'  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Nuisance  (nu'sans),  n.  [O.Fr.  nuisance, 
noisance,  from  nuisir,  noisir  (Mod.  Fr. 
nuire),  L.  noceo,  to  annoy.]  1.  That  which 
annoys  or  gives  trouble  and  vexation ;  that 
which  is  offensive  or  irritating ;  a  plague ; 
a  bore :  applied  to  persons  and  things. 

This  is  the  liar's  lot,  he  is  accounted  a  pest  and  a 
nuisance.  South. 

He  would  think  it  a  nuisance  to  vote  for  the 
conservative  party.  Sat.  Rev. 

2.  In  law,  that  which  incommodes  or  annoys ; 
something  that  produces  inconvenience  or 
damage.  Nuisances  are  public  or  private ; 
public,  when  they  annoy  citizens  in  general, 
as  obstructions  of  the  highway;  private, 
when  they  affect  individuals  only,  as  when 
one  man  erects  a  house  so  near  his  neigh- 
bour's as  to  throw  the  water  off  the  roof 
upon  his  neighbour's  land  or  house,  or  to 
intercept  the  light  that  his  neighbour  before 
enjoyed.  In  the  law  of  Scotland  there  is  no 
recognized  distinction  between  public  and 
private  nuisances. 

Nuisancer  (nu'sans-er),  n.  One  who  causes 
an  injury  or  nuisance.  Blackstone. 

Nul  (mil).  In  law,  no;  not  any;  as,  nul 
disseisin. 

Null  (nul),  v.t.  [From  null,  a.,  or  abbrev. 
from  annul.]  To  annul;  to  deprive  of  va- 
lidity ;  to  destroy.  '  Their  force  is  nulled.' 
Milton.  [Rare.  ] 

Null  (nul),  a.  [L.  nullus,  not  any,  none — 
ne,  not,  and  ullus,  any.]  1.  Void;  of  no 
legal  or  binding  force  or  validity;  of  no 
efficacy ;  invalid! 

Any  such  presumption  which  can  be  grounded  on 
their  having  voluntarily  entered  into  the  contract  is 
commonly  next  to  null.  y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Having  no  character  or  expression:  said  of 

features.    '  Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular, 

splendidly  null.'    Tennyson. 
Null  t  (nul),  n.    1.  Something  that  has  no 

force  or  meaning. — 2.  That  which  has  no 

value;  a  cipher.    Bacon. 
Null  (nul),  n.    [Comp.  noil,  the  head.]    One 

of  a  series  of  decorative  beads  much  used 

for  spindles  and  rolls  for  bedsteads,  chairs, 


and  other  articles  of  furniture.  E.  II. 
Knight.  See  NULLED-WORK. 

Nullah  (nul'la),  n.  In  Hindustan,  a  bed  of 
a  rivulet,  or  the  rivulet  itself. 

Nulled-work  (nuld'werk),  n.  Decorative 
work  resembling  a  series  of  beads  strung  on 
a  rod.  See  NULL. 

Nullibietyt  (nul-i-bi'e-ti),  n.  [L.  nullibi, 
nowhere.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
nowhere.  Bailey. 

Nullification  (nul'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
NULLIFY.  ]  The  act  of  nullifying ;  a  ren- 
dering void  and  of  no  effect  or  of  no  legal 
effect ;  specifically,  in  the  United  States,  the 
act  of  a  state  by  which  it  nullified  or  made 
void,  by  its  sovereign  authority  or  decree,  an 
enactment  of  the  general  government  which 
it  deemed  unconstitutional. 

Nulllfldlan  (nul-i-fid'i-an),  a.  [L.  nullus, 
none,  and  Jides,  faith.)  Of  no  faith  or 
religion. 

Nullifldian  (nul-i-fld'i-an),  n.  One  who  has 
no  faith ;  an  unbeliever.  B.  Jonson. 

Nullifier  (nul'i-fi-er),  n.  1.  One  who  nulli- 
fies or  makes  void ;  one  who  maintains  the 
right  to  nullify  a  contract  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties.—2.  In  the  United  States,  one  who  ad- 
heres to  the  doctrine  of  nullification  (which 
see). 

Nullify  (nul'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  nullifed; 
ppr.  nullifying.  [L.  nullus,  none,  and/acio, 
to  make.]  To  annul;  to  make  void;  to  ren- 
der invalid;  to  deprive  of  legal  force  or  effi- 
cacy. 

You  will  say,  that  this  nit/lt/les  all  exhortations  to 
piety.  South. 

Nulllpore  (nul'i-por),  n.pl.  [L.  nullus,  none, 
and  porus,  pore.]  A  name  given  to  certain 
beautiful  little  plants  of  the  genus  Melo- 
besia,  common  on  coral  islands.  On  the 
margin  of  atolls  three  species  flourish,  one 
in  thin  spreading  sheets  like  a  lichen,  an- 
other in  strong  knobs  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  third  a  reticulated  mass  of 
branches  of  the  thickness  of  a  crow's  quill. 
From  secreting  lime  on  their  surface,  and 
hence  resembling  coral,  they  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  zoophytes. 

Nullity  (nul'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  nullitt,  from  L. 
nnllus,  none.  ]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
null  or  void ;  want  of  force  or  efficacy;  in- 
significance; nothingness. 

It  can  be  no  part  of  my  business  to  overthrow  this 
distinction,  and  to  show  the  nullity  of  it.       South. 

2.  That  which  is  null,  void,  invalid,  or  of  no 
force  or  efficacy. 

Was  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  convention  was 
supreme  in  the  state,  and  yet  a  nullity  t 

Macaulay. 

Numb  (num),  a.  [Lit.  taken,  being  from  A. 
Sax.  numen,  the  participle  of  niman,  O.E. 
nim,  Goth,  niman,  to  take,  to  seize,  whence 
beniman  or  benyman,  to  take  away,  to  take 
away  the  use  of  one's  limbs,  to  benumb.  See 
BENUMB  and  NIM.  Numb  and  benumb  have 
no  right  to  the  final  b  with  which  they  are 
now  commonly  written.]  1.  Torpid;  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  sensation  and  motion; 
as,  the  fingers  or  limbs  are  numb  with  cold. 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb  and 
asleep.  Bacon. 

2.  Producing  numbness;  benumbing.  'The 
numb  cold  night.'  Shah.  —  SYN.  Torpid, 
paralyzed,  benumbed,  deadened,  insensible. 

Numb  (num),  v.t.  To  make  torpid;  to  de- 
prive of  the  power  of  sensation  or  motion  ; 
to  deaden ;  to  benumb ;  to  stupefy.  '  For 
lazy  winter  numbs  the  labouring  hand.' 
Dryden.  '  Like  dull  narcotics  numbing  pain. ' 
Tennyson. 

Numbedness  (num'ed-nes),  n.     Numbness. 

If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little, — 
only  a  kind  of  stupor  or  nuinbedness.      Wiseman. 

Number (num'ber),  n.  [O.Fr.  numbre,  Fr. 
nombre,  from  L.  numerus,  number,  same  root 
as  Gr.  nemo,  to  distribute.  The  b  is  inserted 
for  ease  of  pronunciation;  comp.  humble, 
nimble.]  1.  That  which  may  be  counted  or 
reckoned;  an  aggregate  or  assemblage  of 
units;  a  single  unit  considered  as  part  of  a 
series,  or  two  or  more  of  such  units. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers.      Shak. 
Now  on  the  fourth  day  was  the  silver,  the  gold  and 
the  vessels  weighed  ...  by  number  and  by  weight. 
Ezra  viii.  33. 

2.  Several  individuals  collectively;   not  a 
few;  many;  as,  I  have  still  a  number  of 
things  to  do. 

Ladies  are  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they 
espouse,  and  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers. 

Addison. 

3.  Multitude;  numerousness. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies,  where 
the  men  are  of  weak  courage.  Bacon. 

4.  One  of  a  numbered  series  of  things,  as  a 
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division  of  a  book  published  In  parts;  a  part 
of  a  periodical ;  as,  the  current  nttmter  of 
Blackwood— 6.  pL  A  succession  of  metrical 
syllables;  poetical  measure;  poetry;  verse. 

I  toped  In  number,,  for  the  number,  came.     ff/f. 

A  In  gram,  that  distinctive  fonn  which  a 
word  aiaumes  according  as  It  U  spoken  of 
or  expresses  one  Individual  or  several  In- 
dividuals. The  form  which  denotes  one  or 
an  Individual  U  the  singular  number;  the 
form  that  Is  set  apart  for  two  individuals 
(as  In  Greek  and  Sanskrit)  Is  the  dual 
number;  while  that  which  refers  indiffer- 
ently to  two  or  more  individuals  or  units 
constitutes  the  plural  number.  Uenoe  we 
•ay  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  pronoun,  or  a  verb 
is  In  the  singular  or  the  plural  number. — 
7.  In  pArwi.  one  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
whose  alleged  organ  Is  situated  a  little  to 
the  aide  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
whole  function  Is  to  give  a  talent  for  calcu- 
lation In  general— Cardinal,  cubic,  even, 
foldtn,  imperfect,  irrational,  odd,  ordinal, 
perfect,  prime,  rational,  *c.,  Humbert.  See 
under  the  adjectives.— number  one.  self. 

No  man  should  have  more  than  two  attachments, 
the  first,  to  number  »ne,  and  the  second  to  the  ladies. 
Dickens. 

Number  (num'berX  n.t  [Fr.  nombrer.  See 
above.  ]  1.  To  count;  to  reckon;  to  ascertain 
the  units  of;  to  enumerate. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.          Gen.  ziii.  16. 

1  To  reckon  as  one  of  a  collection  or  mul- 
titude. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors. 

Is  liii.  i* 

3  To  equal  in  number. 

Weep.  Albyn.  to  death  and  captivity  led, 

I  Mi.  weep!  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead. 


. 

4.  To  put  a  number  or  numbers  on  ;  to  give 
the  number  of  ;  to  assign  the  place  of  In  a 
numbered  series  ;  as,  to  number  a  row  of 
houses,  or  a  collection  of  books.—  5.  To  pos- 
aess  to  the  number  of. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  num- 
Amaf  almost  a  million  of  men  under  arms. 

Kinelfki. 

6  To  amount  to  ;  to  reach  the  number  of; 

as,  the  force  under  the  command  of  Oesar 

numbered  45,000  men  —  STS.  To  count,  enu- 

merate. calculate,  tell 
Numberer  (num'ber-er),  n.    One  that  num- 

bers. 
Numberfult  (nnni'ber-ful),  a     Many  In 

number;  numerous. 

About  the  year  700  great  was  the  company  of 
learned  men  of  England  r.i.-e.  ye.i,  so  number/lit 
that  they  upon  the  point  excelled  all  nations  in  Ic.un- 
ing.  piety,  and  zeal.  H'aterftottn. 

Numbering  -machine  (num'ber-ing-ma- 
shen').  n.  A  machine  for  Impressing  con- 
secutive numbers  on  account-books,  cou- 
pons, railway  tickets,  bank-notes,  <kc.  One 
of  the  principal  forms  of  the  apparatus  con- 
sists of  disks  or  wheels  decimally  numbered 
on  their  peripheries,  the  whole  mounted  on 
one  axle  upon  which  they  turn  freely,  acting 
upon  each  other  in  serial  order  The  first 
wheel  of  the  series  containing  the  units  U 
moved  one  il.-nrc  between  each  impact,  and 
when  the  unit*  are  exhausted  the  tens  come 
Into  action,  and  act  In  coincidence  with  the 
units;  so  on  of  the  hundreds,  thousands  4c 
/:  //  Knight. 

Numberless  (num'ber  lesX  a.  That  cannot 
be  counted;  innumerable. 

I  forgive  all  : 

There  canru.t  be  those  numberUtl  offences 
"Gainst  me  that  I  cannot  lake  peace  with.     54<v«. 

Numberoust  (num'ber-usX  a~  Numerous. 
Wnrcetter. 

Numbers  (numtiera),  n.  The  title  of  the 
fourth  liook  of  the  Pentateuch:  so  railed  be- 
cause It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  num- 
bering of  the  Israelites  In  the  thinning  of 
the  aecond  year  after  they  left  Egypt 

Nomb-flsh  (mim'nahx  n.  The  torpedo  a 
nah  of  the  ray  family,  and  popularly  so 
railed  from  the  numbing  effect*  of  the  elec- 
tric shocks  It  can  give.  See  TORPKDO. 

Humbles  (num'bUX  n.  pi  [Kr.  nomhles, 
numblcs.  from  L  lumbufia,  a  dim.  of  lum- 
»ui,  a  loin.  Comp.  humbles.  umbUs.]  The 
entrails  of  a  deer. 

The  word  was 


~3'i.'"'  kkl"r«.  >K  ----  Th 
variously  written  nmUn.  numNei.  and 


Numbness  (num'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
numb;  that  state  of  a  living  body  in  which 
It  has  not  the  power  of  feeling  or  motion, 
as  when  paralytic  or  chilled  by  cold ;  tor- 
pidity; torpor. 

Cold  numbness  straight  bereaves 
Her  corse  of  sense.  Sir  J.  Denkam. 

Numenius  (nu-me'nl-usX  n.  [Gr.  noumi- 
nios.  a  kind  of  curlew,  from  neos,  new,  and 
mfn,  the  moon,  perhaps  from  its  crescent- 
shaped  beak.)  The  genus  to  which  the 
curlews  are  referred.  They  belong  to  the 
longirostral  family;  they  have  an  arcuated 
beakV slender  and  round  throughout;  the  tip 
of  the  upper  mandible  extends  beyond  the 
end  of  the  lower  one,  and  projects  a  little 
downwards  In  front  of  it.  The  toes  are 
palmated  at  the  base.  See  CURLEW. 

Numerable  (nu'mer-a-bl),  a.  [L.  nmnera- 
bilu.  ]  Capable  of  being  numbered  or  coun- 
ted. 'So  numerous  in  islands  that  they  are 
scarce  numerable. '  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Numeral  ( nu'mer-al  X  a.  [  L  numeralis, 
from  numerus.  a  number.)  1  Pertaining  to 
number;  consisting  of  number.  'The  de 
pendence  of  a  long  train  of  numeral  progres- 
sions.' Locke. — 2.  Expressing  number;  repre- 
senting number;  as,  numeral  letters  or  char- 
acters, such  as  V  or  5  for  five. 

Numeral  (nu'mer-al).  n.  i.  A  figure  or  char- 
acter used  to  express  a  number ;  as,  the 
Arabic  numerals,  1.  2,  S,  Ac. ,  or  the  Roman 
numerals,  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  *c.— 2.  In  gram,  a 
word  expressing  a  number,  as  one,  two, 
three,  Ac. 

Numerally  (nu'mer-al-li),  adv.  Inanum 
eral  manner;  according  to  number;  in  mini 
ber. 

Numerary  (nu'mer-a-ri),  a.  Belonging  to  a 
certain  number. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  lire 
bend,  becomes  a  numerary  canon.  Aylitfe. 

Numerate  (nu'mer-at),  v.t.  and  i.  pret.  & 
pp.  numerated ;  ppr  numerating.  [  L.  nu~ 
mero,  numeratum,  to  number.  See  NUM- 
BER.) To  count;  to  reckon;  to  read  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  numeration. 

Numeration  (nu-mer-a'shon),  n.  [L.  nu- 
tneratio.  See  NUMERATE.)  1.  The  act  or 
art  of  numbering. 

Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit 
more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign, 
I.aete. 

2.  In  iirith  notation ;  the  art  of  expressing 
in  characters  any  number  proposed  in 
words,  or  of  expressing  in  words  any  num- 
ber proposed  in  characters ;  the  act  or  art 
of  writing  or  reading  numlrers.  See  NOTA- 
TION. 

Numerator  (nu'mer-at-cr),  n.  [L.]  1.  One 
that  numbers.  —  2.  In  arith.  the  number  in 
vulgar  fractions  which  shows  how  many 
parts  of  a  unit  are  taken.  Thus  when  a 
unit  is  divided  into  9  parts,  and  we  take  5, 
we  express  it  thus,  {.  that  is,  five-ninths  — 
5  being  the  numerator  and  U  the  denomi- 
nator. 

Numeric  (nu-mer'ik),  a.  Same  as  Numer- 
ical. '  The  same  numeric  crew  '  Hudibras 

Numerical  (nu-mertk-al),  a.  [Kr.  numer- 
ique,  from  L.  numems,  number.)  1.  Be- 
longing to  number;  denoting  number;  con- 
sisting in  numbers  not  letters;  as,  numerical 
characters ;  a  numerical  equation  ;  a  nu- 
merical value.  -  2.  The  same  in  number; 
hence,  identically  the  same;  identical 

[Rare.) 

Would  to  God  that  all  my  fellow  brethren  which 
with  me  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  books,  with  me 
might  rejoice  for  the  recovery  thereof,  though  not 
the  same  Kumeriial  volumes.  FuHer. 

In  alg.  numerical,  as  opposed  to  literal,  ap- 
plies to  an  expression  in  which  numbers 
have  the  place  of  letters ;  thus  a  numerical 
equation  is  one  in  which  all  the  quantities 
except  the  unknown  are  expressed  in  num- 
bers. As  opposed  to  algebraical  it  applies 
to  the  magnitude  of  a  quantity  considered 
Independently  of  its  sign.  Thus,  the  nu- 
merical value  of  -10  Is  said  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  -5,  though  it  is  algebraically 
less. 

Numerically  (nu-mertk-al-li).  ad*.  1.  In  a 
numerical  manner;  in  numbers;  with  re- 
spect to  numerical  quantity;  as,  parts  of  a 
thing  numerically  expressed ;  an  algebraic 
expression  numerically  greater  than  an- 
other.-2  Individually;  as,  a  thing  is  nu- 
mfncauytiioNLme,or  numerically  different 

Numerlst  t  (nu'mer-lst),  n.  One  that  deals 
in  numbers. 

We  cannot  assign  a  respective  fatality  onto  each 
which  is  concordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  numer- 
•*•  Sir  T.  Hrrvne. 


Numero  (nu'mer-6),  n.  [Fr.  and  It.)  Num- 
ber. The  figure  or  mark  by  which  any  num- 
ber of  things  is  distinguished :  abbreviated 
to  No. 

Numerosityt  (nu-mer-os'i-U),  n.     1.  The 

state  of  being  numerous.    Sir  T.  Broume. 

2.  Harmonious  flow;  poetical  rhythm;  har- 
mony. 

The  numetosity  of  the  sentence  pleased  the  ear. 
Or.  Parr. 

Numerotage  (nu'mer-o-tazh).  n.  [Fr.  nu- 
merotage.  J  The  numbers  or  system  of 
numbering  yarns  according  to  fineness. 

Numerous  (nu'mer-us),  a.  (L.  numerosus, 
from  numertu,  a  number.  ]  1.  Being  many, 
or  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  Individ- 
uals; not  few;  as,  a  numerous  army ;  a  nu- 
merous people;  numerous  objects;  attacked 
by  numerous  enemies. 

Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry. 

2,t  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  rhyth- 
mical; melodious;  musical.  'Numerous  verse 
more  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp  to 
add  more  sweetness.'  Milton. 

Numerously  (nu'mer-us-IIXodc.  1  In  or  with 
great  numbers;  as,  a  meeting  numerously 
attended.  —  2.  t  Harmoniously  ;  musically 
See  NUMEROUS. 

Numerousness  (nu'mer-ns-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  numerous  or  many;  the 
quality  of  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals ;  as,  the  numeroumttt  at  sWst 
army  or  of  an  assembly.  L.  Addisan.— 
2.t  The  quality  of  consisting  of  poetic  num- 
bers; melodiousness;  musicalness. 

That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  is  the  tttimtr- 
oitsitets  of  his  verse.  Drydtn. 

Numida  (nu'mi-da),  n.  [From  Xumidia 
See  N I  MIDI  AN.]  A  genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  including  the  guinea-fowls.  The  JV. 
meleagrie  is  the  common  guinea-hen,  origi- 
nally from  Africa.  See  GUINEA-FOWL. 
Numidlan  (nu-mid'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Numidia,  the  central  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  which  forms 
the  largest  part  of  the  territory  now  called 
Algeria. — Kumidian  crane,  a  grallatorial 
bird  of  the  genus  Anthropoides, the  yi1.  Virgo. 
It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  grace  and 
symmetry  of  its  form,  and  the  elegance  of 
its  deportment.  1 1  measures  3  feet  3  inches 
in  length,  its  beak  is  2J  inches  long,  and 
the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  blue- 
gray.  It  is  also  termed  the  Demoiselle. 
Numidlan  (nu-mid'i-an), ».  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Numidia. 

Numismatic  (nu-mis-mat'ik),  a.  [L.  numu- 
ma,  money,  coin,  from  Gr.  nomixma,  coin, 
lit.  what  is  sanctioned  by  law,  from  ntrmizo, 
to  sanction,  to  establish  by  law,  from  not/to*, 
law  or  custom.)  Pertaining  to  coins  or 
medals. 

Nuniismatical  (nu-mis-mat'ik-alX  «•  Same 
as  Sumismatic. 

Numismatics  (nu-mis-mat'iks),  n.  [See 
NUMISMATIC.)  The  science  of  coins  and 
medals.  The  word  coin  is  in  modern  times 
applied  to  those  pieces  of  metal  struck  for 
the  purpose  of  circulation  as  money;  while 
the  word  medal  signifies  pieces  of  metal 
similar  to  coins  not  intended  for  circulation 
as  money,  but  struck  and  distributed  in 
commemoration  of  some  person  or  event. 
Ancient  coins, 
however,  are 
often  termed 
medals.  The 
parts  of  a  coin 
or  medal  are, 
\--il  the  obvcru  or 
I***  -SCRIP-  /a«,containing 

I    generally     the 

\  -T1IOW-  /  nead-  bust,  or 
\  /  figure  of  the 

\  FXFJJrilF  /       sovereign      or 
Jfc/          person        In 
whose    honour 
the  medal  was 

struck,  or  some  emblematic  figure  relating 
to  him;  and  the  reverse,  containing  various 
figures  or  words.  The  words  around  the 
border  form  the  legend,  those  in  the  middle 
or  field  the  inscription.  The  lower  part  of 
the  coin,  separated  by  a  line  from  the  figures 
or  the  inscription,  is  the  basis  or  exergue, 
and  contains  the  date,  the  place  where  the 
coin  was  struck,  Ac. 

Numlsraatlst(nu-mis'mat-lst),n.  One  versed 
in  numismatics;  a  numismatologist. 
Numlsmatography   (nu-mis'ma-tog"ra-fl), 
n.    [Gr.  nomiitma,  a  coin,  and  grapho,  to 
write,   to  describe.  )     The  science   which 


Flte,  ftr,  fat,  tall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      mite,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull; 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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treats  of  coins  and  medals  in  their  relation 
to  history;  numismatics. 
NumismatOlOgist  (nu-mis'nm-toro-jist),  n. 
One  versed  in  numismatology. 
Numismatology   (nu-mis'nia-tol"o-ji),  n. 
Same  as  Nitmisinatography. 
Nummary  (num'a-ri),  a.     [L.  nummus,  a 
coin.]    Relating  to  money.     Arbut/inot. 
Nummular(num'u-ler),a.  [Ij.nummularius, 
from  nuttimug,  a  coin.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  coin 
or  money. — 2.  Having  the  character  or  form 
of  a  coin.     Sir  T.  Watson. 
Nummulary  (num'u-la-ri),  a.     [See  above.] 
Pertaining  to  coin  or  money ;  resembling  a 
coin.    In  med.  a  term  applied  to  the  sputa 
or  expectorations  in  phthisis,   when  they 
flatten  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  like  a 
piece  of  money. 

Nummuline  (uum'u-lin),  a.  Resembling  a 
nummulite  in  structural  features.  H.  A. 
Nicholson. 

Nummulite  (mim'u-lit),  n.  [L.  nuinmus, 
money,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  name 
common  to  the  members  of  an  extensive 
class  of  fossil  polythalamous  foraminifera, 
having  externally  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  piece  of  money  (hence  their  name) 
without  any  apparent  opening,  and  inter- 
nally a  spiral  cavity,  divided  by  partitions 
into  numerous  chambers,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  means  of  small  openings. 
They  vary  in  size  from  less  than  &th  inch 
to  1J  inch  in  diameter.  Nummulites  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  fossil 
shells,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  extent 
to  which  they  are  accumulated  in  the  later 
members  of  the  secondary,  and  in  many  of 
the  tertiary  strata.  They  are  often  piled 
on  each  other  nearly  in  as  close  contact  as 
the  grains  in  a  heap  of  corn.  They  occur 
so  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  miocene 
formation  that  the  name  of  nummulitic 
limestone  is  given  to  the  strata  so  charac- 
terized. The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  con- 
structed of  stone  composed  of  nummulites. 
Nummulitic  (num-u-lit'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  nummulites ;  containing  nummulites  ; 
composed  of  nummulites. 
Numps  t  (numps),  n.  [Contr.  from  nump- 
skulL  for  numskull.]  A  dolt;  a  blockhead. 

Take  heart,  numps  I  here  is  not  a  word  of  the 
Stocks.  Bf.  Parker, 

Numskull  (num'skul),  n.  [Num  or  Numb 
and  skull.  See  NUMB.]  A  dunce;  a  dolt;  a 
stupid  fellow.  '  They  have  talked  like  nutn- 
skulls. '  Arbuthnot. 

Numskulled  (num'skuld),  a.  Dull  in  in- 
tellect; stupid;  doltish.  Swift. 

Nun  (nun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nunne,  a  nun ;  like 
Dan.  nunne,  Sw.  nunna,  G.  nonne,  Fr.  nonne, 
from  Eccles.  L.  (fifth  century)  nonnct,  a  nun, 
nonnus,  a  monk,  L.Gr.  nonna,  nonnos,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  Coptic  or  Egypt,  nane, 
nanu,  good,  beautiful.  Monasteries  and 
convents  first  arose  in  Egypt]  1.  A  woman 
devoted  to  a  religious  life,  and  who  lives  in 
a  cloister  or  nunnery,  secluded  from  the 
world,  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity.— 
2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  bird 
otherwise  called  the  smew.  —  3.  The  blue 
titmouse. — 4.  A  kind  of  pigeon  of  a  white 
colour  having  its  head  almost  covered  with 
a  veil  of  feathers. 

Nun-buoy  (nun'boi  or  nun'bwoi),  n.  A  buoy 
large  in  the  middle  and  tapering  toward 
each  end.  See  BUOY. 

Nunc  dimittis  (nungk  di-mit'tis),  n.  [L.] 
The  name  given  to  the  canticle  of  Simeon 
(Luke  ii.  29-32),  from  the  first  two  words  in 
the  Latin  version. 

Nuncheon  (nun'shun),  n.  [Perhaps  a  form 
of  luncheon  (which  see),  but  it  has  been 
plausibly  derived  from  noon  and  shun. '  Rich- 
ardson notes  that  it  is  spelled  noon-shim 
in  Browne's  Pastorals,  which  must  suggest 
as  plausible,  if  nothing  more,  that  the '  nun- 
tion'  was  originally  the  labourer's  slight 
meal,  to  which  he  withdrew  for  the  shun- 
ning of  the  heat  of  noon;  above  all  when 
iu  Lancashire  we  find  noon -scape,  and  in 
Norfolk  noon-miss,  for  the  time  when  la- 
bourers rest  after  dinner.'  Trench.]  1.  A 
meal  eaten  about  noon,  or  a  portion  of  food 
taken  between  meals.  Lainb. 

Laying  bv  their  swords  and  truncheons. 

They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nuncheons. 

Hudibras. 

2.  A  supply  or  piece  of  food  such  as  might 

serve  for  a  luncheon.     Halliwell. 
Nunciatet  (nun'shi-at),  n.    [See  NuNcia] 

One  who  announces;  a  messenger;  a  nuncio. 
Nunciature  (nun'shi-at-ur),  n.    The  office 

of  a  nuncio.     Clarendon. 
Nuncio  (nun'shi-6),  n.    [Sp.  nuncio,  It.  nun- 


zio,  from  L.  nuncius,  a  messenger,  O.L. 
nountius,  contr.  for  noventius,  from  novus, 
new,  lit.  one  who  brings  news.]  1.  An  am- 
bassador of  the  first  rank  (not  a  cardinal) 
representing  the  pope  at  the  court  of  a  sov- 
ereign entitled  to  that  distinction.  A  papal 
ambassador  of  the  first  rank,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  cardinal,  is  styled  a  legate. 
(See  LEGATE.)  Since  the  time  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  the  nuncios  have  acted  as 
judges  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
respective  bishops  in  those  countries  which 
are  subject  to  the  decretals  and  discipline 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  other  Catholic 
kingdoms  and  states  holding  themselves  in- 
dependent of  the  court  of  Rome  in  matters 
of  discipline,  the  nuncio  has  merely  a  di- 
plomatic character  like  the  minister  of  any 
other  foreign  power. — 2.  A  messenger;  one 
who  brings  intelligence.  Shak. 

Nunclet  (nung'kl),  n.  A  contraction  for 
Mine  Uncle.  This  was  the  licensed  appella- 
tion given  by  a  fool  to  his  master  or  supe- 
rior. 'How  now,  nuncler  Shak. 

Nuncupate!  (nun'ku-pat),  v.  t.  [L.nuncupo, 
to  call  by  name,  to  nominate,  to  vow  in 
public— nom en,  name,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  vow  publicly  and  solemnly. 

The  Gentiles  mine upated  vows  to  them  (idols). 
Dr.  IVcstfield. 

2.  To  dedicate;  to  inscribe. 

You  should,  on  my  advice,  have  nuncupated  this 
handsome  monument  of  your  skill  and  dexterity  to 
some  great  one.  Evelyn. 

3.  To  declare  orally  (a  will  or  testament). 
Barrow. 

Nuncupation!  ( nun-ku-pa'shon ),  n.  The 
act  of  nuncupating  or  of  naming  or  dedicat- 
ing. Chaucer. 

Nuncupative  (nun-ku'pat-iv),  a.  [From  L. 
nuncupo,  to  declare.]  1.  t  Pertaining  to 
naming,  nominating,  vowing,  or  dedicating. 
Fotkerby.—Z.  In  law,  oral;  not  written.  A 


nuncupative  will,  one  made  by  the  verbal 

iding 
merely  on  oral  testimony  for  proof,  though 


declaration  of  the  testat 


lade  by 
or,  and 


afterwards  reduced  to  writing.  Nuncupative 
wills  are  now  abolished,  but  with  a  proviso, 
that  any  soldier  in  actual  military  service,  or 
any  mariner  or  seaman  at  sea,  may  dispose 
of  his  personal  estate  by  an  oral  testament, 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses.  In 
Scots  law,  a  nuncupative  legacy  is  good  to 
the  extent  of  £100  Scots,  or  £8,  6s.  Sd.  ster- 
ling. If  it  exceed  that  sum  it  will  be  effec- 
tual to  that  extent,  if  the  legatee  choose  so 
to  restrict  it,  but  ineffectual  as  to  the  rest. 
A  nuncupative  or  verbal  nomination  of  an 
executor  is  ineffectual. 

Nuncupatory  (nun-ku'pa-to-ri),  a.  Nuncu- 
pative; oral.  Swift. 

Nundinal,  Nundinary  (nun'din-al,  nun'- 
din-a-ri),  a.  [L.  nundinalis,  from  nundince, 
a  fair  or  market;  originally  one  held  every 
ninth  day,  from  noveni,  nine,  and  dies,  a 
day,  every  nine  days.]  Pertaining  to  a  fair 
or  to  a  market  day.  — Nundinal  letter,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  one  of  the  eight  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were  repeated 
successively  from  the  first  to  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  One  of  these  always  expressed 
the  market-days,  which  returned  every  nine 
days. 

Nundinal  (nun'din-al),  n.  A  nundinal 
letter. 

Nundinate  t  (nun'din-at),  v.i.  To  buy  and 
sell  at  fairs.  Cockeram. 

Nundinationt  (nun-di-na'shon),  n.  Traffic 
at  fairs.  'Their  common  nundination  of 
pardons.'  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Nung  (nung),  «.  A  large  package  or  bale; 
specifically,  a  package  of  cloves.  Simmonds. 

Nunnation  (nun-na'shon).  n.  In  Arabic 
gram.,  from  the  name  of  N,  the  pronunci- 
ation of  n  at  the  end  of  words. 

Nunnery  (nun'er-i),  n.  [From  nun.]  A 
house  in  which  nuns  reside;  a  cloister  in 
which  females,  under  a  vow  of  chastity  and 
devoted  to  religion,  reside  during  life. 

Nunnishness  (nun'ish-nes),n.  The  habits  or 
manners  of  nuns.  Worcester. 

Nup,t  n.    Same  as  Nupson. 

Nuphar  (nu'far),  n.  [Ar.  nw/ar,  a  water- 
lily.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Nymphseaceaj ;  the  yellow  water-lily.  The 
species  are  natives  of  northern  climates. 
Two  of  them  are  British,  N.  lutea  or  yellow 
water-lily,  and  N.  pumila,  least  yellow 
water-lily.  The  first  has  golden  yellow 
flowers  having  a  strong  smell  resembling 
some  kinds  of  wine.  It  grows  in  rivers  and 
pools,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  native  plants.  N.  pumila  grows  in  lakes 
in  Scotland.  N.  advena  is  the  common 
North  American  species. 


Nupsont  (nup'son),  n.  A  fool;  a  simpleton. 
'  Having  matched  with  such  a  nupsoti.'  £. 
Jonxon. 

Nuptial  (mip'shal),  a.  [L  nuptialis,  from 
nuptiae,  marriage,  from  nu&o,  to  marry.] 
Pertaining  to  marriage;  used  or  done  at  a 
wedding;  as,  nuptial  rites  and  ceremonies; 
nuptial  torch;  the  nuptial  knot  or  band. 

Nuptials  (nup'shalz),  n.  pi.  [L.  nuptice  (pi.), 
a  wedding.  ]  Marriage.  This  word  has 
now  always  the  plural  ending;  but  the  old 
writers  generally,  and  Shakspere  invariably, 
used  nuptial. 

This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial.  Shak. 

Her  should  this  Angelo  have  married;  was  affianced 
to  her  by  oath  and  the  nuptial  appointed.  Shak. 

—Marriage,  Wedding,  Nuptials, Matrimony, 
Wedlock.  See  under  MARRIAGE. 

Nur,  Nurr  (ner),  n.  [Probably  shonld  have 
an  initial  k  or  g;  comp.  knur,  knurl,  gnarl.  ] 
A  hard  knot  in  wood ;  a  knob ;  a  wooden 
ball  used  in  the  game  of  hockey  and  that  of 
nurr-and-spell  (which  see). 

Nuraghe  (nu-ra'ga),  n.    Same  as  Noraghe. 

Nuremberg-egg  (no'rm-berg-eg),  n.  A  pe- 
culiar watch  or  pocket  clock,  originally  of 
an  oval  form,  and  generally  believed  to  have 
been  invented  at  Nuremberg. 

Nurr-and-spell  (ner'and-spel),  n.  A  game 
like  trap-ball,  played  with  a  wooden  ball 
called  a  n«rr.  The  ball  is  released  by  means 
of  a  spring  from  a  little  brass  cup  at  the  end 
of  a  tongue  of  steel  called  a  spell  or  spill. 

Nurse  ( uers),  n.  [O.  E.  nourse,  norse,  nour- 
rice,  &c.,  Fr.  nourrice,  a  nurse,  from  L. 
nutrix,  nutricis,  a  nurse;  nutria,  to  nourish, 
to  suckle.  See  NOURISH.]  1.  One  who  tends 
or  takes  care  of  the  young,  sick,  or  infirm; 
more  specifically,  (a)  a  female  who  suckles 
the  infant  of  another,  or  who  has  the  care 
of  a  child  or  children. 

Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew 
women,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  theet 

Ex.  ii.  7. 

(&)  One  having  the  care  of  sick  persons;  an 
attendant  (generally  a  female)  in  an  hospi- 
tal. 

Sat  with  her,  read  to  her,  night  and  day. 

And  tended  her  like  a  nurse.  Tennyson. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  nurtures,  trains, 
cherishes,  or  protects.     'The  country,  our 
dear  nurse.'    Shak.      'Sleep,  nature's  soft 
nurse.'    Shak.     '  The  nurse  of  manly  senti- 
ment and  heroic  enterprise.'    Burke. 

O  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child.      Sir  U'.  Scott. 

3.  The  state  of  being  nursed ;  as,  to  put  a 
child  tonurse.  '  Put  out  her  £1000  at  nurse.' 
Lord  Lytton. 

Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse 

As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse.       Clccrvcland. 

4.  In  hart,  a  shrub  or  tree  which  protects  a 
young  plant.   See  DRY-NURSE,  WET-NURSE. 

Nurse  (ners),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  nursed;  ppr. 
nursing.  1.  To  feed  and  tend  generally  in 
infancy;  to  suckle;  to  nourish  at  the  breast. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  hus- 
band's occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  her- 
self, for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool.  Shak. 

2.  To  rear ;  to  nurture ;  to  bring  up.     Is. 
Ix.  4. 

The  Niseans  in  their  dark  abode 
Nursed  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

Addison. 

3.  To  tend  in  sickness  or  infirmity;  to  take 
care  of;  as,  to  nurse  an  invalid  or  an  aged 
person. 

*  Certainly  not,'  said  John, '  she  shall  never  help  to 
nurse  me.'  Dickens. 

4.  To  promote  growth  or  vigour  in ;  as,  to 
nurse  a  feeble  animal  or  plant.     '  To  nurse 
the  saplings  tall.'    Milton.     'He  found  his 
father  nursing  a  bright  fire.'     T.  Hughes. 

5.  Fig.  to  foment ;  to  encourage ;  to  foster. 
'Have  nursed  this  woe.'    Shak. 

By  what  hands  has  vice  been  nursed  into  so  un- 
controlled a  dominion!  Locke. 

6.  To  manage  with  care  and  economy,  with 
a  view  to  increase;  as,  to  nurse  our  national 
resources.  —  7.   To    caress ;   to    fondle ;    to 
dandle. 

(She)  hung  upon  her  father,  and  nursed  his  cheek 
against  hers  as  if  he  were  some  poor  dull  child  in 
pain.  Dickens. 

The  doctor  turned  himself  to  the  hearth-rug,  and 
putting  one  leg  over  the  other,  he  began  to  nurse  it. 
Trollope. 

Nurse-Child  (ners'child),  n.  A  child  that 
is  nursed;  a  nursling.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Nurse-maid  (ners 'mad),  n.  A  maid-ser- 
vant employed  in  nursing  children. 

Nurse-name  (ners'nam),  n.  A  nickname. 
Camden. 

Nurse-pond  (ners'pond),  n.  A  pond  for 
young  fish.  '  A  nurse-pond  or  feeding-pond. ' 
Iz.  Walton. 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;  j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  f/ten;      th,  thin;      w,  mig;     wh,  teAig;    zh,  azure.— See  K.Er. 
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NuTMT  (ners'er).  n.  One  who  nonet:  a 
DUTM  ;  one  who  promotes  or  encourages. 
Skat. 

MOTMIT  (nen'er-IX  n.  1.  1  The  act  of  nurs- 
ing: tender  care  and  attendance. 

I  loved  her  mott,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 

On  her  kind  tturirrf.  SJkai. 

It  That  which  U  the  object  of  a  nune'i 
care. 

Sht  went  forth  •none  her  fruits  and  flowers. 
To  visit  bow  they  prosper'd.  bud  and  bloom 
Her  nunny.  MUlm. 

A  lolly  dame,  no  doubt  ;  as  appears  by  the  weU 
batting  of  the  plump  boy  her  »*ra<y-       Fulltr. 

3  A  place  or  apartment  In  a  home  set  apart 
fur  children.     '  One  they  knew—  raw  from 
the  nurMry.'    Trnnyton. 

The  eldest  of  then  at  three  years  old. 
I'  the  swathing-clothes  the  other,  flora  their  Httrtrry 
Wete  stol-n.  Skat. 

4  A  place  where  trees  are  rafted  from  wed 
or  otherwise  In  order  to  be  transplanted:  a 
place  where  vegetables,   (lowering  plants 
and  trees  are  raised  from  seed  or  otherwise 
propagated  (as  by  buddiug  or  grafting)  in 
order  to  be  sold. 

Your  Mttntry  of  stocks  ought  to  he  in  a  more 
barren  ground  than  the  ground  is  whereunto  you  re 
move  them.  SaeoH. 

6.  The  place  where  anything  is  fostered  and 
the  growth  promoted.  '  To  see  fair  Padua, 
nursery  of  arts.'  Skat.  —  6.  That  which 
forms  and  educates. 

This  keeping  of  cows  1s  of  itself  a  very  idle  life 
and  a  fit  nurttry  for  a  thief.  Sffnter. 

—  Nurtery  gardener,  a  nursery-man. 
Nursery  -governess  (ners'er-i-iju.vern-es), 

n.    A  governess  for  young  children 
Nursery-man  (nen'er-l-nu.n).  n.    One  who 

owns  a  nursery  of  plants:  one  employed  In 

the  cultivation  of  a  nursery. 
Nursing-bottle  (ners'ing-bot-1),  n.  A  bottle 

fitted  with  a  tube  and  teat  to  enable  an  in- 

fant to  draw  milk  from  it  by  the  natural  ac- 

tion of  sucking. 
Nursling  (nersllngX  n.     [Xurtt.  and  dim 

term,  -luig.]    One  who  or  that  which  Is 

nursed  ;  an  Infant  ;  a  child  :  a  fondling.     'I 

was  his  nurxting  once.'    Milton. 
Nurstlet  (nerVl).  p.r.    Same  as  Nounle. 
Nurture  (ner-turX  n.    [Fr  rumrriture,  from 

nourrir.  to  nourish.   See  NOURISH.)   1.  The 

act  of  nursing  or  nourishing  -2.  Education- 

training;  discipline:  good-breeding. 

Vet  am  I  inland  bred 
And  know  some  niirtitrt.  Shak. 

S.  That  which  nourishes:  food;  diet.  Milton. 
Nurture  (ner'tur),  t>  «.  pret.  &  pp  nurtured; 
ppr.  nurturing.  1.  To  feed;  to  nourish. 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  animal 
and  to  hi.e  nvftms'  up  her  young  offspring  »ith  a 
conscious  tenderncsv  Btittlty. 

2.  To  educate;  to  bring  or  train  up. 

He  was  nurrurnt  where  he  had  been  born 
first  rudiments  till  the  years  of  ten.  It  'o 

Nusslertte  (nus-l-er-it),  n  A  native  arsenic- 
phosphate  of  lead,  from  Xuuifret,  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone,  France. 

Nustlet  (nus'l),  ct  Same  as  Xuntlt 
jronnif, 

Nut  (nut),  n.  [A  Sax.  hnut.  knyt  Icel 
knot,  OHO.  hnus.  Dan  nod.  O  HUM,  Gael 
enuM.l  1.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and 
shrubs  which  have  the  seed  inclosed  in  a 
bony  woody,  or  leathery  covering,  not 
opf  nlmj  when  ripe.  Among  the  best  known 
and  most  valuable  nuts  are  the  hazel-nut 
the  llratU-nut  (the  fruit  of  the  BerthoUetia 
ezrrUa).  the  walnut,  chettnut,  and  cocoa-nut 
all  of  which  are  edible.  Other  nuts  are  used 
In  medicine,  and  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  arts.  Specifically  -  2.  In  fcot  a  bony 
B"*""P  ""fining  a  single  seed,  to  which 
It  Is  not  closely  attached. 


k***J'>l'?*i":c"icnt"""i-co«'"i  i 

;.  •.     :  Jh.sformof  the  pericarp  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  fruit  usually  called  a  nut' 


,, 

1"?*1  a"a  the  nut  Mn* 
.-      nfirtarmi.  the  tumbler 
rf.mo.lock.  -<,**•.„„/,  ,  hlock  or  nut 
«w«d  on  to  the  ends  of  the  spindles  or 
arms  of  carriage  axles  to  hold  the  wheels  on 


the  spindles.— ^  nuttoerack.  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  solve ;  a  puzzle  to  be  explained. 

No  wonder  that  to  others  the  nut  of  such  a  char- 
acter  was  hard  la  tract.  Lord  Lytton. 

Nut  (nut),  ».»'.    To  gather  nnts. 

A.  W.  went  to  angle  with  Will.  St. line  of  Merton 
College  to  \Vhcitiey-bridffe.  and  nutttd  in  Shotover 
by  the  way.  A.  Wood. 

Nutant  (nu'tant),  a.  [I.,  nufant,  nutantii, 
ppr.  of  nuto,  to  nod.]  In  but.  drooping  or 
nodding:  applied  to  stems,  Ac.,  when  bent 
towards  the  end  near  the  flower,  as  In  the 
narcissus,  Sciila  nutant,  Ac. 

Nutation  (nu-ta'shon),  ».  [I,,  nutatio. 
a  nodding,  from  nuto,  freq.  from  nuo,  to 
nod.)  1.  A  nodding. 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutattan  spreads, 
Round  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 
Pot*. 

2  In  attrnn.  a  small  subordinate  gyratory 
movement  of  the  earth's  axis,  in  virtue  of 
which,  if  it  subsisted  alone,  the  pole  would 
describe  among  the  stars,  in  a  period  of 
about  nineteen  years,  a  minute  ellipsis, 
having  its  longer  axis  directed  towards  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  shorter,  of 
course,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  real  motion  of  the  pole  is  an 
apparent  approach  and  recess  of  all  the 
stars  In  the  heavens  to  the  pole  in  the  same 
period ;  and  the  same  cause  will  give  rise 
to  a  small  alternate  advance  and  recess  of 
the  equinoctial  points,  by  which,  in  the 
same  period,  both  the  longitudes  and  right 
ascensions  of  the  stars  will  be  also  alter- 
nately increased  or  diminished.  This  nuta- 
tion, however,  is  combined  with  another 
motion,  viz.  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  two  motions  the  path 
which  the  pole  descrilxjs  Is  neither  an  ellipsis 
nor  a  circle,  but  a  gently  undulated  ring: 
and  these  undulations  constitute  each  of 
them  a  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  Both 
these  motions  and  their  combined  effect 
arise  from  the  same  physical  cause,  viz  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  earth 
See  PRECESSION.-  3.  In  pathol.  a  constant 
nodding  or  oscillation  of  the  head,  by  which 
it  moves  involuntarily  in  one  or  more  direc- 
tions. Dangtiton. 

Nut-bone  (nut'b6n),  n.  In  farriery,  a  sesa- 
moid  bone  at  the  posterior  side  of  the  pas- 
tern-Jolnt.  Goodrich. 

Nut-breaker  (nut'brak-er),  n.    A  name  of 
the  nut-cracker  and  of  the  nut-hatch. 
Nut-brown  (nufbroun).  a.    Brown  as  a  nut 
long  kept  and  dried.    •  The  spicy,  nut-brown 
ale.'    Hilton. 

Nut-cracker  (nufkrak-er),  n.  1  An  instru- 
ment for  cracking  hard-shelled  nuts.  -  2.  The 
name  of  an  insessorial  bird  rarely  seen  in 
Britain.  It  is  generally  referred  to  the 
crow  family,  and  so  placed  as  to  approxi- 
mate either  to  the  woodpeckers  or  starlings. 
fiuctfraga  caryocatactes,  or  European  nut- 
cracker, is  about  the  size  of  the  jackdaw 
but  with  a  longer  tail.  It  combines  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  habits  of  the  wood- 
peckers and  those  of  the  omnivorous  birds, 
t  has  received  the  name  of  nut-cracker 
from  its  feeding  upon  nuts.  The  If  hetni- 
tpila  is  found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains; 
and  the  A'.  columbiana,  noted  for  the  diver- 
sided  beauty  of  its  plumage,  frequents  rivers 
and  sea-shores  in  America.  Called  some- 
times Nut-breaker. 
Jut-fastening  (nut'fas-n-ing),  n.  See  NUT- 


Nut-gall  (nut-gal),  n.    An  excrescence  of  the 

oak.    See  GALL. 
Nut-hatch  (niifhach).  n.     [The  hatch  is 

probably  a  softened  form  of  hack.  ]     The 


,  v. 

th  teeth  orprojcctions  corresponding  with 

the  teeth  or  grooves  of  a  wheel  -4.  The  pr,  ,- 

<-.  tlon  near  theeye  of  an  anchor.  -  5.  A  small 

Mock  of  metal  or  wood,  with  an  Internal  or 

female  screw,  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 

ees, but  most  commonly  put  upon  the  end  i 

i'i  tMI*W'b<>lJLt0  kecp.  "  """'I""  its  place. 
In  this  way  beams  of  wood  or  metal  are 

111"1  h3 


Nut-hatch  (Silta  ntroffa\. 

common  name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Sitta. 
I  he  common  European  nut-hatch  IS.  euro- 
P<*a)  is  a  scansorial  bird,  of  shy  and  solitary 


rate.  far.  fat.  fail,       „*.  „„.,  her.       „,„,  pin;      note,  not.  move; 


habits,  frequenting  woods  and  feeding  on 
insects  chietly.  It  also  eats  the  kernel  of 
the  hazel-nut,  breaking  the  shell  with  great 
dexterity.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  la 
holes  of  trees,  and  hisses  like  a  snake  when 
disturbed.  Called  also  Nut-breaker  Nut- 
jobber,  and  Nut-pecker. 

Nuthetes  (nu'thet-ezV  n.  [Or.  nouthetet 
I  admonish  or  put  in  mind.  ]  A  fossil 
lizard  from  the  Purbeck  beds  of  the  upper 
oolite,  so  called  from  its  affinities  to  the 
monitors  of  India. 

Nut-hook  (nut'hok),  n.  1.  A  pole  with  a 
hook  at  the  end  to  pull  down  boughs  for 
gathering  the  nuts. 

She's  the  king's  tntt-hook,  that  when  any  filbert  is 
npe,  pulls  down  the  bravest  boughs  to  his  hand. 

2.t  A  bailiff  who  hooks  or  seizes  evll'doeri- 
a  catch-poll.  Shak. 

Nut-Jobber  (nut'job-er),  n.  Same  as  Nut- 
hatch. 

Nut-lock  (nutlok),  n.  A  device  for  fasten- 
ing a  bolt  nut  in  place  and  preventing  its 
becoming  loose  by  the  Jarring  or  tremulous 
motion  of  the  machinery.  Called  also  Kut- 

fastening,  Jam-nut. 

Nutmeg  (nut'meg),  n.  [O.E.  notemugge 
the  first  part  being  nut,  the  second  from 
O.Fr.  tnuguette,  from  L.  muscut,  musk  in 
O.Fr.  the  nutmeg  being  called  note  mu- 
guette,  the  scented  nut.)  The  kernel  of 
the  fruit  of  MyrMica  moschata  or  fragrant 
(See  MVRISTICA.)  This  fruit  is  a  nearly 


Nutmeg  (Myristica  moschata). 

spherical  drupe  of  the  size  and  somewhat 
of  the  shape  of  a  small  pear.  The  fleshy 
part  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  without 
almost  white  within,  and  4  or  5  lines  in 
thickness,  and  opens  into  two  nearly  equal 
longitudinal  valves,  presenting  to  view  tin; 
nut  surrounded  by  its  arillus.  (See  MACK  ) 
The  nut  drops  out,  and  the  arillus  withers. 
The  nut  is  oval,  the  shell  very  hard  and  dark- 
brown.  This  immediately  envelops  the  ker- 
nel, which  is  the  nutmeg  as  commonly  sold 
in  the  shops.  The  tree  producing  this  fruit 
grows  principally  in  the  islands  of  Banda,  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
Sumatra,  India,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  reaches  the  height  of  20  or  SO  feet,  pro- 
ducing numerous  branches.  The  colour  of 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  a  reddish-brown ; 
that  of  the  young  branches  a  bright  green 
The  nutmeg  is  an  aromatic,  very  grateful 


to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  much  used  in 
cookery.  —  Nutmeg  butler,  a  solid  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  nutmeg  by  expression 
Nutmeg  grater,  a  device  in  various  forms 
for  grating  nutmegs.     'Rough  as  »n< 
grater.'    Aaron  Hill.  — Nutmeg  oil,  a  trans- 
parent oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  -948. 
an  odour  of  nutmeg,  and  a  burning,  aro- 
matic taste,  got  from  the  seeds  of  M.  frag- 
rant by  distillation  with  water. 

Nutmegged  (nut'megd),  a.  Seasoned  with 
nutmeg. 

Nutraeggy  (nut'meg-1),  a.  Having  the 
appearance  or  character  of  a  nutmeg. 

Again  and  again  1  met  with  the  nulmrery  lirer. 
strongly  marked.  Sir  T.  Ratio*. 

Nutmeg-tree  (nut'meg-tre),  n.  Myrutica 
.fragrant  or  moschata.  See  NUTMEG. 

Nut-oil  (nut'oil),  n.  An  oil  professedly 
obtained  from  walnuts,  which  is  thought 
to  be  superior  to  the  best  linseed-oi!  f..r 
delicate  pigments.  When  deprived  of  itt 
mucilage  it  is  pale,  transparent,  and  limpid. 
Ure. 

Nutpe  (nut'pe),  n.  An  Egyptian  divinity. 
sister  and  wife  of  Seb,  and  mother  of  Osiris 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;        U.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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and  Isis,  and  as  such  called  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  She  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Ehea. 

Nut -pecker  (nut'pek-er),  n.  Same  as 
Xut-hatch. 

Nut-pine  (nnt'pin),  n.  A  species  of  pine 
(Pimis  monophylla),  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  bearing  in  its  cones  nutritious 
seeds.  Smntonda, 

Nutria,  Neutria  (nu'tri-a),  n.  [Sp.  nutria, 
lutria,  lutra,  from  L.  lutra,  an  otter]  The 
commercial  name  for  the  skins  of  Myapota- 
mus  coypus,  the  coypou  of  Molina.  See 
COYPOU. 

Nutricationt  (nu-tri-ka'shon),  «.  Manner 
of  feeding  or  being  fed. 

Besides  the  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a 
second  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nutrication. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nutrient  (nu'tri-ent),  a.  [L.  nutria,  to 
nourish.]  Nourishing;  nutritive;  nutritious. 

Nutrient  (nu'tri-ent),  n.  Any  substance 
which  nourishes;  a  nutritious  substance. 

Nutriment  (nu'tri-ment),  n.  [L.  nutri- 
mentum,  from  nutria,  to  nourish.]  1.  That 
which  nourishes ;  that  which  promotes  the 
growth  or  repairs  the  natural  waste  of 
animal  bodies,  or  that  which  promotes  the 
growth  of  vegetables ;  food ;  aliment. 

The  stomach  returns  what  it  has  received  in  strength 
and  nutriment  diffused  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 
South. 

2.  Fig.  that  which  promotes  development  or 
improvement;  pabulum.  'The  nutriment 
that  feeds  the  mind.'  Swift. 
Nutrimental  (nu-tri-men'tal),  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  food;  nutritious;  nourishing; 
alimental. 

By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nutrimental. 
Arbuthnot. 

Nutritialt  (nu-tri'shal),  a.  Connected  with 
or  pertaining  to  nutrition.  '  Had  nutritial 
rights.'  Chapman. 

Nutrition  (nu-tri'shon),  n.  [L.  nutritio,  from 
nutria,  to  nourish.]  1.  The  act  or  process 
by  which  organisms,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  are  able  to  absorb  into  their  system 
their  proper  food,  thus  promoting  their 
growth  or  repairing  the  waste  of  their 
tissues;  the  function  by  which  the  nutritive 
matter  already  elaborated  by  the  various 
organic  actions  loses  its  own  nature,  and 
assumes  that  of  the  different  living  tissues 
—a  process  by  which  the  various  parts  of 
an  organism  either  increase  in  size  from 
additions  made  to  already  formed  parts,  or 
by  which  the  various  parts  are  maintained 
in  the  same  general  conditions  of  form,  size, 
and  composition,  which  they  have  already 
by  development  and  growth  attained.  It 
involves  and  comprehends  all  those  acts  and 
processes  which  are  devoted  to  the  repair 
of  bodily  waste,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  growth  and  vigour  of  all  living  tissues. 
2.  That  which  nourishes;  nutriment. 

Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 

To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.      Pope. 

Nutritious  (nu-tri'shus),  a.  Containing  or 
serving  as  nutriment;  capable  of  promoting 
the  growth  or  repairing  the  waste  of  organic 
bodies;  nourishing;  a.s,nutritiou8  substances; 
nutritious  food. 

O  may's!  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutritious.  y.  Philips. 

The  nutritious  juice  itself  resembles  the  white  of 
an  egg  in  all  its  qualities.  Arbuthnot. 

Nutritiously  (nu-tri'shus-li),  ado.  In  a  nu- 
tritious manner;  nourishingly. 

Nutritiousness  ( nu-tri'shus-nes),  ?i.  The 
quality  of  being  nutritious. 

Nutritive  (nu'tri-tiv),  a.  1.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  nourishing ;  nutritious. 

It  cannot  be  very  savoury,  wholesome,  or  nutritive. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Of,  concerned  in,  or  pertaining  to  nutri- 
tion. 'The  nutritive  functions.'  Dungliem. 

Nutritively  (mVtri-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  nutri- 
tive manner;  nutritiously;  nourishingly. 

Nutritiveness  (nu'tri-tiv-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  nutritive. 

Nutrituret  (nu'tri-tur),  n.  The  quality  of 
nourishing. 

Never  make  a  meal  of  flesh  alone ;  have  some  other 
meat  with  it  of  less  nutriture.  Harvey. 

Nut-Shell  (nut'shel),  n.  The  hard  shell  of 
a  nut;  the  covering  of  the  kernel  or  the 
pericarp:  sometimes  used  proverbially  for 
a  thing  of  little  value. 

A  fox  had  me  by  the  back,  and  a  thousand  pound 
to  a  nut-shell,  I  had  never  got  off  again. 

Sir  R.  i: Estrange. 

—To  be  or  lie  in  a  nutshell,  to  be  in  small 
compass;  to  admit  of  very  brief  or  simple 
determination  or  statement. 


Strychnos  nux-voinita. 


A  nervous  patient  who  is  never  worried,  is  a  ner- 
vous patient  cured.     There  it  is  in  a  nut-shell. 

#•".  Collins. 

Nuttalite(nut'al-it),n.  [Inhonourof  Thomas 
Nuttal,  an  American  professor  of  miner- 
alogy. ]  Same  as  Scapolite  (which  see). 
Nutter  (nut'er),  n.  A  nut-gatherer.  'Hazel- 
wood,  by  autumn  nutters  haunted. '  Tenny- 
son. 

Nut-tree  (nut'tre),  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  Corylus  Avellana  (Linn.),  a  well-known 
British  hedge  tree,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  as  the  filbert,  cob-nut,  ifcc. 
Nutty  (nut'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  in  nuts. — 
2.  Having  the  flavour  of  nuts;  as,  nutty  wine. 

Nut-weevil  (nut'we-vl),  n.  An  insect,  a 
species  of  Balaninus,  which  deposits  its  eggs 
in  nuts.  See  BALANINUS. 

Nut-wrench  (nut'rensh),  n.  An  instrument 
for  fixing  or  removing  the  nuts  on  screws. 

Nux-vomica  (nuks-vom'i-ka),  n.  [A  modern 
Latin  name:  tt«a;,a  nut,  and  women, to  vomit.] 
The  fruit  of  a 
species  of  Stry- 
chnos (S.  nux- 
vomica),  grow- 
ing in  various 
places  in  the 
East  Indies.  It 
is  about  the 
size  and  shape 
of  a  smalt 
orange, and  has 
a  very  bitter 
acrid  taste.  It 
is  known  as  a 
very  virulent 
poison,  and  is 
remarkable  for 
containing  the 
vegeto  -  alkali 
strychnia. 

Nuzzer,  Nuzzerana  (nuz'zer,  nuz-zer-a'na), 
n.  In  East  India,  a  present  or  offering  made 
to  a  superior. 

Nuzzle?  (nuz'l),  v.  t.  [A  form  of  noursle,  from 
nurse.]  To  nurse;  to  foster. 

The  people  had  been  nuzzled  in  idolatry  ever  so 
long  before.  Milton. 

Nuzzle  t  (nuz'l),  v.  i.  [Corrupted  from  nestle.  ] 

To  house  as  in  a  nest;  to  nestle. 
Nuzzle  (nuz'l),  v.  t.    [From  nose.  ]    1.  To  put 

a  ring  into  the  nose  of,  as  a  hog.  — 2.  To  root 

up  with  the  nose. 
Nuzzle  (nuz'l),  v.i.     1.  To  work  with  the 

nose,  as  a  pig;  to  rub  the  nose  closely  against 

anything,  or  push  it  into  any  soft  substance. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  towards  the  ground. 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears  and  nuzzled  along,  well 
satisfied  that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  hide  the  head,  as  a  child  in  its  mother's 
bosom. —  4.  To  loiter;  to  idle.    [Provincial 
English.] 

Nyas  (ni'as),  n.    Same  as  Nias. 

Nyaya  (nya'ya),  n.  [Skr.,  from  ni,  into,  and 
aya,&  going.]  The  name  of  a  system  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  which,  amidst  a  mass  of  wholly 
unintelligible  doctrines,  embodies  that  of  I 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  which 
makes  the  highest  attainable  good  of  man 
consist  in  the  emancipation  from  the  destiny 
of  being  born  again  after  death. 

Nyctaginacese,  Nyctaginese  (nik'ta-ji-na"- 
se-e,  nik-ta-jin'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of 
plants  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  In  consequence  of  the  generally 
purgative  quality  of  the  roots  of  species  of 
this  order,  one  of  them  was  supposed  to 

.  have  been  the  true  jalap  plant,  which  is, 
however,  now  known  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
Mirabilis,  or  marvel  of  Peru,  Abronia,  and 
Pisonia  are  genera. 

Nyctalopia  (nik-ta-16'pi-a),  n.  [Gr.  mjkta- 
lopia,  from  nyktalops,  able  to  see  by  night 
only— nyx,  nyktos,  night,  and  ops,  the  eye.  ] 
1.  The  faculty  of  seeing  in  darkness  or  in  a 
faint  light,  with  privation  of  sight  in  day- 
light. —  2.  The  disorder  from  which  this 
faculty  proceeds.  The  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  hemeralopia  or  night-blindness, 
the  exactly  opposite  defect  of  vision. 

Nyctalops  (nik'ta-lops),  n.  [Gr.  nyktalops. 
See  above.]  One  afflicted  with  nyctalopia. 

Nyctalopy  (nik'ta-lo-pi),  n.  Same  as  Nyc- 
talopia. 

Nycteris  (nik'ter-is),  n.  [Gr.  nykteris,  a  bat.  ] 
A  genus  of  bats  belonging  to  the  Rhinolo- 
phidaj  or  horseshoe  family,  especially  re- 
markable for  the  faculty  of  distending  the 
skin  by  blowing  through  an  aperture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cheek-pouch  of  each  side,  so 
that  it  looks  like  a  balloon  furnished  with 
head,  wings,  and  feet.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  probably  to  diminish  its  specific  gravity. 


Nycthemeron(nik-them'e-ron),n.  [Gr.  nyx, 
nyktos,  night,  and  hemera,  day.]  The  whole 
natural  day,  or  day  and  night,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

Nyctibius  (nik-tib'i-us),  n.  [Gr.  nyktos, 
night,  and  bias,  life.]  A  genus  of  birds  in- 
digenous to  South  America,  belonging  to  the 
family  Caprimulgida?,  or,  as  they  are  now 
more  commonly  placed,  to  the  Coraciada; 
Nycticebidse,  Nycticebinsa  (nik-ti-se'bi-de, 
nik-ti-se'bi-ne),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  nyx,  nyktos, 
night,  Mips,  an  ape,  and  eidos,  likeness.] 
A  sub-family  of  quadrumana,  including  the 
Loris.  The  tail  is  absent  or  rudimentary, 
the  ears  short  and  rounded,  the  eyes  large 
and  placed  close  together.  They  are  noc- 
turnal, slow  in  their  motions,  live  mostly  on 
trees,  and  feed  on  birds,  fruit,  and  insects. 
They  are  natives  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Old  World,  as  Java,  Ceylon,  &c. 

Nyctlcebus  (nik-ti-se'bus),  n.  The  kukang 
or  slow-paced  loris,  the  typical  animal  of 
Nycticebidce.  See  KUKANG. 

Nycticorax  (nik-ti-ko'raks),  n.  [Gr.  nyktos, 
night,  and  korax,  a  crow  or  raven.]  The 
night-heron,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  heron 
tribe.  See  NIGHT-HERON. 

Nyctinomus  (nik-tin'o-mus),  n.  [Gr.  nyx, 
nyktos,  night,  and  nomos,  a  habitation.]  A 
genus  of  bats  with  very  large  outer  ears  and 
extensive  wings.  N.  egyptiacus  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  about  3  inches  in  length. 
It  inhabits  the  tombs  and  vaults  of  the 
large  ruins  in  Egypt. 

Nyctipithecus  (nik'ti-pl-the"kus),  n.  [Gr. 
nyx,  nyktos,  night,  and  pithlkos,  a  monkey.] 
A  genus  of  American  monkeys  of  thefamily 
Cebidse,  of  which  one  species  is  the  well- 
known  douroucouli.  They  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  lemur  tribe  in  America.  Their 
habits  are  nocturnal  and  their  movements 
cat-like. 

Nyctisaura  (nik-ti-sa'ra),?i.j>(.  A  group  of 
nocturnal  lizards  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Pachyglossse. 

Nyctophilus  (nik-tof'il-us),  n.  [Gr.  nyx, 
nyktos,  night,  and  phileo,  to  love.]  A  genus 
of  bats  of  the  family  Vespertilionida;,  sub- 
family Rhinolophinse. 

Nyet  (ni),  v.i.  [SeeNlOH.]  To  advance;  to 
approach;  to  draw  near.  Spenser. 

Nye  (ni),  n.  [Contr.  from  nide.  ]  A  brood  of 
pheasants. 

Nylgau  (nil'ga),  n.  [Hind,  and  Per.  nil-gau 
—ml,  blue,  and  gau,  acow,  ox.]  The  Portax 
picta  or  tragocamelus,  a  species  of  antelope 
as  large  as  or  larger  than  a  stag,  inhabiting 
the  forests  of  Northern  India,  Persia,  &c. 
The  horns  are  short  and  bent  forward ; 
there  is  a  beard  under  the  middle  of  the 
neck;  the  hair  is  grayish  blue;  there  are 
strongly  marked  rings  on  all  the  feet,  just 
above  the  hoofs.  The  female  has  no  horns. 
The  nylgau  is  much  hunted  as  one  of  the 
noblest  beasts  of  the  chase.  Spelled  also 
Neelghau,  NUghau. 

Nym  t  (nim),  v.  t.     See  NIM. 

Nymph  (nimf),  n.  [L.  nympha,  Gr.  nymphe,  a 
nymph.]  1.  In  myth,  one  of  a  numerous  class 
of  inferior  divinities,  imagined  as  beautiful 
maidens,  not  immortal,  but  always  young, 
who  were  considered  as  tutelary  spirits  not 
only  of  certain  localities,  but  also  of  certain 
races  and  families.  They  occur  generally 
in  connection  with  some  other  divinity  of 
higher  rank,  and  they  were  believed  to  be 
possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of 
poetical  inspiration.  Those  who  presided 
over  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs  were  called 
Naiads;  those  over  mountains,  Oreads; 
those  over  woods  and  trees,  Dryads  and 
Hamadryads;  those  over  the  sea,  Nereids. 

2.  In  poetry,  a  young  and  attractive  woman; 
a  maiden;  a  damsel. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered.  Shak. 

3.  Same  as  Nympha. 

Nympha  (nim'fa),  n.  The  pupa,  chrysalis, 
or  aurelia  of  an  insect;  the  second  state  of 
an  insect,  passing  to  its  perfect  form. 

Nymphw  (nim'fe),  n.  pi.  In  anat.  the  labia 
minora,  two  semicircular  glandular  mem- 
branes situated  within  the  labia  majora  of 
the  vulva. 

Nymphaea  (nim-fe'a),  n.  [L.  nympha,  a 
water-nymph.  ]  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
nat.  order  Nymphieacese,  of  which  it  is  the 
type.  The  JV.  alba,  or  white  water-lily, 
grows  in  pools,  lakes,  and  slow  rivers  in 
Britain,  and  in  respect  of  beauty  is  consid- 
ered the  queen  of  British  flowers.  The  stems 
are  said  to  be  better  than  oak-galls  for  dye- 
ing gray,  and  they  are  employed  for  tanning 
leather. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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- JUIMIH».I  uJ  (nim  fe-a'sc^').  n.  p*.  A  nat. 
order  of  aquatic  pUnU  containing  the  water- 
HUM  at  various  paru  <>(  the  wurld.  They 
an  polypetalous  polyandroui  i-xogens,  with 
the  aldea  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit  covered 


NymfA*,  Ltna  (Ecyptia*  w.tej-Uyl 

with  numerous  seeds.  The  items  are  bitter 
and  astringent,  and  the  seeds,  which  taste 
like  those  of  the  poppy,  niuy  be  used  as 
food,  and  hence  the  Victoria  Is  called  water- 
matte  In  South  America.  The  species  are 
most  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers; 
aa  the  Kymphaa  alba  (see  NYJU-H*A),  the 


tfurtar  MM  (see  NITPHAR).  and  the  Vie- 
(orta  ra^ia,  the  Bowers  of  which  measure  as 
much  as  4  feet  in  circumference.  Some  of 
the  leares  of  Victoria  are  6  feet  long. 
Nymphalt  (nim'fal),  n.  One  of  the  ten 
divuuons  (nymphals)  of  Drayton's  poem, 
The  Muse' i  Jilyrium. 

Thil  ttymfkat  nought  but  sweetness  breathe*. 
Drayton. 

Nymphal  (nim'fal).  o.  Relating  to  nymphs; 
nymi'heaa  J.  Philips. 

Nymphal  (nim'fal),  n.  A  member  of  one  of 
Llndley'i  alliances,  the  Nymphales,  which 
includes  the  Nymplueaceie,  Nelumbiacess, 

Nymphalidae  (nim-fal'l-de),  n.  pi.  (From 
Xijmplialis,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  family 
»f  buttertlies,  among  which  are  included 
(hose  bearing  the  English  names  of  the  pea- 
cock, painted  lady,  Camberwell  beauty,  red 
admiral,  &c. 

Nymphean  (nim-fe'an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
nymphs;  inhabited  by  nymphs.  'Cool  nym- 
phean  grots.'  John  Dyer. 

Nymphett  (nim'fet),  n.  A  little  nymph. 
•  The  nymphett  sporting  there. '  Drayton. 

Nymphic,  Nymphlcal  (nim'flk,  nim'nk-al), 
a.  Pertaining  to  nymphs. 

Ny mphiparous  (nim-fip'a-rus),  o.  [L.  ni/tn- 
/<//(/ .  a  nymph,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.] 
Producing  nymphs  or  pupic. 

NyrnpblsIl(niiii'llslO,a.  Relating  to  nymphs; 
nymph-like. 


OAK 

In  this  third  song  great  threat'nings  are, 
And  tending  all  to  nympkuh  war.        Dray 

Nymph-like,  Nyniphly  (nimnik,  nfmf 
a  lU-'»eiubling  ujmphs.  '  A'ympk-tOee  t' 
Milton. 

Nympholepsy  ( nim '  f<5 .-  lep  -  si ),  n.  (Or 
nymp/te,  a  nymph,  and  tepxut,  a  taking,  from 
tamban6,  to  take.]  A  species  of  madness, 
possession,  ecstasy,  or  fascination,  seizing 
any  one  who  looked  on  a  nymph.  De 
Quincr.y.  'The  nymphoUpsy  ot  suine  fond 
despair.'  Byron.  [Rare.] 

Nymphomany,  Nymphomanla  (nim'fo- 
ma-ni,  niin-fo-nuVni-a),  n,  [Gr.  nymphl,  a 
bride,  and  mania,  madness.]  Morbid  and 
fn controllable  sexual  desire  in  females. 

Nymphotomy  (nim-fot'o-mi),  «.  (Or.  nym- 
j'he,  a  nymph,  and  temno,  to  cut.  ]  In  gurg 
the  excision  of  the  nymphae;  the  circum- 
cision of  the  female. 

Nyroca  (ni-r&TcaX  n.  A  genns  of  ducks,  con- 
taining the  pochard  (N.  ferina). 

Nyst(niz)  l^etuidw.]  Noneis;isnot.  'Thou 
nndeat  fault  where  nys  to  be  found. '  Spenser. 

Nyssa  (nis'a),  n.  A  genus  of  North  Ann  n- 
can  trees, inchuHnt:  the  tupeloor  pepperidge- 
tree  and  black-gum.  Goodrich. 

Nystagmus  (nis-tag'mus),  n.  [Or  nyttag- 
wos,  from  nyttazd,  to  nod, especially  in  sleep.) 
In  im'ii.  a  winking  of  the  eyes  such  as  hap- 
pens when  a  person  is  very  sleepy ;  also,  a 
partial  rotatory  movement  of  the  eyeball 
from  side  to  side.  Dunglisvn. 


O. 


O  is  the  fifteenth  letter  and  the  fourth  vowel 
in  the  English  alphabet.  The  shape  of  this 
letter  seeins  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
circular  configuration  of  the  lips  in  uttering 
the  sound.  The  sound  that  was  originally 
represented  by  this  letter  was  no  doubt  a 
pure  vowel  sound,  such  as  that  in  murtal. 
which  b  also  the  sound  it  generally  has  in 
the  continental  tongues.  This  was  not  one 
of  the  original  Aryan  vowel  sounds  (these 
being  a,  i,  and  u  sounded  as  in  Latin  or 
Italian),  but  arose  from  the  modification  of 
an  original  a  or  u.  (.See  A.)  This  sound  Is 
produced  by  protruding  the  lips  with  a 


g,  and 

l.  i  (- )  being  the  palatal, 
and  a  (a)  the  guttural.     In  KtulMi  U  has 


Hi. 


rounded  opening,  and  o  is  therefore  called 

'  il)l:ll     Vo\ 

l  (a)  the  _ 

seven  distinct  sounds  and  shades  of  sound : 
(1)  as  in  tu'tte,  which,  as  commonly  pro- 
nounced in  the  South  of  England,  is  really 
a  diphthongal  sound,  being  composed  of  a 
long  it  sound  terminating  in  a  slight  vo 
( as  In  proof)  sound.  This  is  the  sound 
heard  In  go,  blow,  root,  Ac,  ;  also  in  the 
digraphs  oa  (bnat,  groan,  Ac.);  oe  ((cut, 
gou);  mi  (Uiouijh).  (2)  The  similar  short 
sound  without  the  Anal  oo  sound,  com- 
monly heard  in  unaccented  syllables  where 
o  forms  the  whole  syllable,  or  terminates  It. 
as  in  tobacco.  (3)  The  sound  of  o  in  not,  as 
in  ant,  gone,  top;  also  ill  the  digraph  ou 
(kough\  (4)  The  same  sound  lengthened 
through  the  Influence  of  a  following  r;  as  in 
mortal;  also  In  the  digraph  ou  (brought, 
tougkt\  (a)  The  sound  of  o  In  mote;  as  In 
do,  lamb,  prove;  also  in  the  digraphs  ou  (woo, 
room),  ou  (through,  wound).  (0)  The  same 
sound  but  shorter  (the  sound  of  u  in  /mil) ; 
as  In  wo//,  woman;  also  in  the  digraphs  oo 
(book,  wood),  ou  (ciiuUl).  (!)  The  sound  of  u 
in  tub;  as  ID  earn/art,  won,  come,  done,  lone; 
also  in  the  digraphs  oe  (does),  oo  (blood),  ou 
(country,  enough)  The  6  sound  ill  genuine 
English  words  commonly  represents  A.  Sax. 
a;  thus  A.  Sax.  ga,  <ie,  itdn,  ml  -  K.  go,  oat, 
•tone,  no:  oo  again  commonly  represents 
A.  flax.  6;  thai  A.  Sax.  fat,  bUd.  16  =  foot, 
Hood,  too,  Ac.-  o  ls  the  usual  character 
for  a  cypher  or  nought ;  it  was  also  some- 
Umes  used  by  the  ancients  for  11,  and  with 
a  dash  over  It,  6,  for  11,000.— In  old  mutic, 
O  was  a  mark  of  triple  time  (If  input  perfee 
turn},  from  the  notion  that  the  ternary,  or 
number  3,  U  the  most  perfect  of  number*, 
and  properly  expressed  by  a  circle,  the  most 
perfect  figure 

0,1  r,  n|.  Qes  (ox)  1  Anything  circular  or 
resembling  the  letter  o;  as,  a  round  spot  of 
any  kind;  a  spangle,  Ac.  'Fiery  ou  and 
«yn of  light'  SAO*  'Ouorspangs.'  Baton. 


Or  may  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O  (the  theatre]  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  A  gincourtt  Shalt. 

2.  The  arithmetical  cipher.  'Now  thou  art 
an  0  without  a  figure.1  slink 

O',prep.  An  abbreviation  of  0/orO/i.  'Some 
god  o  the  island.'  Shak.  'Still  you  keep 
o1  the  windy  side  of  the  law.'  Shak. 

0,  inttrj.  1.  An  exclamation  used  in  earnest 
or  solemn  address,  appeal,  or  invocation, 
and  prefixed  to  the  noun  of  address.  In 
practice  authors  do  not  always  preserve  a 
distinction  between  this  particle  and  oh,  a 
particle  of  emotion  prefixed  to  a  sentence 
or  clause  expressing  sentiment  or  passion. 
As  regards  punctuation,  when  O  is.  or  should 
be,  the  word,  the  mark  of  exclamation,  if 
employed  at  alt,  is  placed  after  the  noun  of 
address ;  as,  '  Hear,  O  Israel ! '  but  when  oh 
is  the  proper  word,  the  mark  is  placed  im- 
mediately after  it;  thus,  oh  !—Oh,  dear !  and 
Oh,  dear  me!  exclamations  expressive  of 
surprise,  uneasiness,  or  exhaustion,  fear, 
pain,  and  the  like.  They  are  regarded  as 
corruptions  of  Fr.  0  Dien!  or  It.  0  Din!  O 
God!  andlt.ODtoinio.'OmyOod!—  2.  Used 
as  a  noun. 

Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O I      SHaJt. 

8.  t  Ho,  an  exclamation  used  to  command  a 
cessation  of  noise,  fighting,  cVc.  '  An  hcraud 
ou  a  scaffold  made  an  0. '  Chaucer. 

0.  [Ir.  o,  a  descendant;  Gael,  ogha,  Sc.  oe,  a 
grandson.]  A  common  prefix  in  Irish  sur- 
names, and  equivalent  to  Mac,  son  of,  in 
Gaelic  and  many  Irish  names. 

0,  *  a.  One.  '  He  nioste  as  wel  sayn  o  word, 
as  an  other. '  Chaticer. 

Oadt  (od).    For  Wood. 

Oaf  (of),  n.  [U.K.  otiphe,  an  elf,  nnlf.  a 
changeling,  an  oaf,  from  IceL  "'//•.  an  elf. 
See  ELF  J  1.  A  changeling ;  a  foolish  child 
left  by  fairies  in  the  place  of  another  who  is 
carried  off  by  them. 

The  fairy  left  this  oa/. 
And  took  away  the  outer.          Drayton. 

2.  A  dolt;  an  Idiot;  a  blockhead.  'The  fear 
of  breeding  fools  and  «]/«.'  Beau,  it  Ft. 

Oafish  (uf'ish),  a.  Like  an  oaf;  stupid;  dull; 
doltish.  (Rare.) 

Oaflshness  (of'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  oafish;  stupidity;  dulness; 
folly.  (Bare.) 

Oak  (Ak),  n.  |  A.  Sax.  Ac,  a  name  of  this  tree 
common  to  the  Teutonic  tongues :  Sc.  atfr, 
Icel.  eik,  D.  eik,  L.G.  eeke,  Dan.  eeg,  Sw.  elt. 
G.  eiche.  Root  meaning  unknown.)  The 
English  name  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Quercui,  nat.  order 
Cupuliferw ;  also  its  wood.  The  oak  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  has  obtained  a  pre- 


eminence among  trees,  and  has  not  unjustly 
lieen  styled  the  'monarch  of  the  woods.'  In 
the  traditions  of  Europe  and  a  great  part  of 
Asia  the  oak  appears  as  a  most  important 
element  in  religious  and  civil  ceremonies. 
It  was  held  sacred  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  no  less  so  by  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons.  The  species  of  oak  are  very 
numerous,  generally  natives  of  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  have  alternate  simple  leaves,  which 
are  entire  in  some,  but  In  the  greater  num- 
ber variously  lobed  and  sinuated  or  cut; 
evergreen  in  some,  but  more  generally  de* 
ciduous.  The  common  oak  attains  a  height 
of  from  50  to  100  or  even  160  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  trunk  of  from  4  to  8  feet.  Noble 
specimens  of  oak-trees,  and  some  of  them 
historically  celebrated,  exist  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Britain;  but  are  much  more  frequt-nt 
in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  oak  sub- 
serves a  greater  number  of  useful  purposes 
than  almost  any  other  kind  of  forest  tree, 
the  wood  being 
hard,  tough.  t"l 
erably  flexible, 
strong  without  be- 
ing  too  heavy,  not 
readily  penetrat- 
ed by  water,  and 
bearing  alterna- 
tions of  wet  and 
dry  better  than 
most  other  woods. 
For  more  than  a 
thousand  yean 
British  ships  were 
mainly  built  of 
common  oak  (<J 
robur).  The  Ame- 
rican white  oak 
(Q.  alba)  and  the 
live-oak  (y.virent) 
were  also  much 
us,  .1  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree  Is  very 
valuable,  and  is  preferred  to  all  other  hub- 
stances  for  the  purpose  of  tanning  ii:illn- 
acid  exists  abundantly  in  the  oak.  The  leaves 
of  Q.  falcata  are  employed,  on  account  of 
their  astringency,  externally  in  cases  of  gan- 
grene; and  the  same  astringent  prim  iple 
which  pervades  all  the  species  has  camed 
them  to  be  employed  as  febrifuges,  tonics, 
and  stomachics.  Cork  is  the  bark  of  Q  tuber, 
orcorkoak.  (See  CORK.)  Galls  arc  the  pro- 
duce of  Q.  \i\fectoria.  (See  GALL.)  The  name 
oak  is  sometimes  popularlyapplied  to  tiniln  r 
of  very  different  genera;  thus  African  teak  is 
often  called  African  oak;  while  in  Australia 


Oak  IQutrctti  robur). 


Fate,  Or.  fmt.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  f«y. 


OAK-APPLE 


OB 


Oriental  Gall  Oak  (O.  in/ectoria) 
and  Gall-fly. 


the  term  oak  is  applied  to  some  species  of 
Casuarina— Green  oak,  a  condition  of  oak- 
wood  caused  by  its  being  impregnated  witli 
the  spawn  of 
Pcziza  ceru- 
ginosa,  a  spe- 
cies of  fungus, 
which  com- 
municates a 
beautiful  green 
tint,  in  which 
state  it  is  much 
used  for  orna- 
mentation. - 
Jerusalem  oak, 
the  Cftenopo- 
dium  Botrys.  — 
Stone  oak  (Li- 
thocarpus  ja- 
vanensis)  of 
Java,  so  named 
from  the  ex- 
treme hard- 
ness of  its  tim- 
ber, is  a  tree 
of  the  same 
family  with  the  true  oaks.  — To  sport  one's 
oak,  in  university  slang,  to  be  *  not  at  home ' 
to  visitors;  notified  by  closing  the  outer 

1  or  oak  door  of  one's  rooms.  —  The  Oaks 
stakes,  a  race  for  three-year-old  fillies, 
carrying  a  weight  of  8  st.  10  Ibs.  each,  run 
at  Epsom  during  the  Derby  week ;  the  dis- 
tance being  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  They 
were  originated  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby 
in  1779,  and  received  their  name  from  Lam- 
bert's Oaks  in  the  parish  of  Woodmansterne, 
formerly  an  inn. 

Oak-apple  (6k'ap-l),  n.  An  oak-gall.  See 
GALL. 

Oak-beauty(6k'bu-ti),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  British  moth  (JBiston  prodromaria)  of 
the  family  Geometridje,  whose  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  oak. 

Oaken  (ok'n),  a.  Made  of  oak  or  consisting  of 
oak;  consisting  of  oak-trees,  or  of  branches, 
leaves,  &c.,  of  the  oak;  as,  an  oaken  plank 
or  bench.  'Oaken  timber  wherewith  to 
build  ships.'  Bacon.  'An  oaken  bower.' 
Milton,  'An  oaken  garland,  to  be  worn  on 
festivals.'  Addison. 

Oakenpin  (ok'n-pin),  n.  An  apple,  so  called 
from  its  hardness.  Mortimer. 

Oakert  (ok'er),  n.  Same  as  Ochre.  Spenser. 

Oak-evergreen  (6k'ev-er-gren),  n.  The 
Quercus  Ilex  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Oak-gall  (ok'gal).    See  GALL. 

Oak-leather  (6k'leTH-er),  n.  A  kind  of 
fungus-spawn  found  in  old  oaks  running 
down  the  fissures,  and  when  removed  not 
unlike  white  kid-leather.  It  is  very  common 
in  America,  where  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
spreading  plasters  on. 

Oakling  (6k'ling),n.  A  young  oak.  Tennyson. 

There  was  lately  an  avenue  of  four  leagues  in  length, 
and  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  planted  with  young  oak- 
lings. E-vetyn. 

Oak-lungs  (oklungz),  n.  A  species  of  lichen, 

Sticta  p\tlmonacea;  lung-wort. 
Oak-paper  (ok'pa-per),  n.    Paper-hangings 

stained  like  oak. 
Oak-spangle  (ok'spang-gl),  n.     A  kind  of 

gall  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak. 
Oak-tree  (ok'tre),  n.    The  oak:  used  adjec- 

tively  in  extract. 

The  clayey  band,  ffrom  which  the  name  Weald 
clay  is  derived  is  .  .  .  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
oak,  whence  it  was  originally  called  by  Dr.  Mantell 
the  oak-tret  clay.  Afisteci. 

Oakum  (ok'um),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dcumba,  cecein- 
bcL.cucumba,  tow,  oakum,  from  prefixa,  away, 
out,  and  camb,  a  comb,  cemban,  to  comb, 
lit.  that  which  is  combed  out;  comp.  cem- 
bar  tow.]  1.  The  coarse  portion  separated 
from  flax  or  hemp  in  hackling.  E.  H.  Knight. 
I.  The  substance  of  old  ropes  untwisted  and 
pulled  into  loose  fibres:  used  for  caulking 
the  seams  of  ships,  stopping  leaks,  &c.  That 
formed  from  untarred  ropes  is  called  white 
oakum. 

Oaky  (ok'i),  a.  Resembling  oak;  hard;  firm; 
strong.  'The  oaky,  rocky,  flinty 'hearts  of 
men.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Oannes  (6-an'ez),  n.  The  Chaldean  sea-god. 
He  is  described  as  having  the  head  and  body 
of  a  fish,  to  which  were  added  a  human  head 
and  feet.  In  the  day-time  he  lived  with 
men  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
but  at  night  retired  to  the  ocean. 

Oar  (or),  n,  [A.  Sax.  dr;  Icel.  dr,  Dan.  aare, 
Sw.  ara,  perhaps  from  root  ar,  seen  in  A.  Sax. 
erian,  Goth,  arjan,  L.  aro,  to  plough.]  1.  A 
lonspieceof  timber,  flat  at  one  endandround 
at  the  other,  used  to  propel  a  boat,  barge, 


or  galley  through  the  water.  The  flat  part, 
which  is  dipped  into  the  water,  is  called 
the  blade;  the  other  end  is  the  handle;  and 
the  part  between  the  two  is  called  the  loom. 
The  oar  rests  in  a  hole  in  the  gunwale, 
called  the  rowlock,  or  between  two  pins 
called  thole  pins.  The  action  of  an  oar  in 
moving  a  boat  is  that  of  a  lever,  the  rower's 
hand  being  the  power,  the  water  the  ful- 
crum, against  which  the  oar  presses,  and 
the  rowlock  the  point  at  which  the  opposi- 
tion caused  by  the  weight  of  the  boat  and 
its  cargo  is  felt.  Oars  are  frequently  used 
for  steering,  as  in  whale  boats.— To  boat 
oars,  to  cease  rowing  and  lay  the  oars  in 
the  boat.— Tofeatherthe  oars.  See  FEATHER, 
v.t — To  lie  on  the  oars,  to  suspend  rowing, 
but  without  boating  the  oars;  hence,  jig.  to 
cease  from  work;  to  rest. —  To  mujfie  the 
oars.  See  MUFFLED. — To  put  one' soar  in,  to 
take  part  in  the  business  or  concerns  of 
others,  especially  officiously. 

I  put  my  car  in  no  man's  boat.       Thackeray. 

—To  ship  the  oars,  to  place  them  in  the 
rowlocks.— To  unship  the  oars,  to  take  them 
out  of  the  rowlocks.— To  toss  the  oars,  to 
throw  up  the  blades  and  hold  them  perpen- 
dicularly, the  handles  resting  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boat:  a  kind  of  salute. — 2.  In  brew- 
ing, a  blade  or  paddle  with  which  the  mash 
is  stirred.  E.  H.  Knight—  3.  An  oar-like 
appendage  or  swimming  organ  of  an  animal, 
as  the  neuropodium  of  an  annelid. — 4.  An 
oarsman;  as,  he  is  an  excellent  oar. 
Oar  (or),  v.i.  To  row. 

He  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode. 
And  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 
Pope. 

Oar  (or),  ».t  To  impel  by  rowing.  'Some 
to  a  low  song  oared  a  shallop.'  Tennyson. 

Oared  (ord),  a.  Furnished  with  oars :  used 
in  composition;  as,  a  four-oorerf  boat. 

Oar-footed  (or'fut-ed),  a.  Having  feet  cap- 
able of  being  used  for  oars,  as  certain  ani- 
mals. 

Oaritis  (6-a-rI'tis),  n.  [Gr.  oarion.  the  pvary, 
and  itis,  the  termination  denoting  inflam- 
mation.] In  pathol.  inflammation  of  the 
ovary. 

Oar-lock  (or'lok).  n.    A  rowlock. 

Oar-propeller  (6r-pr6-pel'er),  n.  A  device 
to  imitate  by  machinery  the  action  of  scull- 
ing. 

Oarsman  (orz'man),  n.  One  who  rows  witli 
an  oar;  a  boatman. 

Oar-SWlvel  (or'swi-vel),  n.  A  kind  of  row- 
lock, a  pivotal  device  for  an  oar  on  the  gun- 
wale of  a  boat. 

Oar-weed  (orVed),  n.  A  sea-weed  of  the 
genus  Laminaria,  L.  digitata;  tangle. 

Gary  (oYi),  a.  Having  the  form  or  use  of  an 
oar.  [Rare.  ] 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet  Milton. 

Oasis  (6-a'sis),  n.  pi.  Oases  (6-a'sez).  [L.  and 
Gr.,  from  Coptic  oueh,  to  dwell,  and  saa,  to 
drink.]  Originally,  the  name  of  the  fertile 
spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  where  there  is  a 
spring  or  well  and  more  or  less  vegetation, 
but  now  applied  to  any  fertile  tract  in  the 
midst  of  a  waste :  often  used  figuratively. 
'  My  one  oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth  of  city 
life.'  Tennyson. 

Fountains  are  never  so  fresh  and  vegetation  never 
so  glorious  as  when  you  stumble  upon  some  oasis 
after  wandering  over  an  arid  wilderness. 

Edin.  Rev. 

Oast  (ost),  n.    [Probably  borrowed  from  D. 

ast,  eest,  eijst,  a  kiln.]    A  kiln  to  dry  hops 

or  malt. 
Oasthouse  (ost'hous),  n.    A  building  for 

oasts  or  hop-kilns. 

The  hops  are  measured  off,, and  taken  to  oast- 
houses  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  construction 
and  capacity  of  the  oasts.  Morton. 

Oat  (6t),  n.  [O.E.  ote,  ate,  oote,  A,  Sax.  dta, 
the  oat;  Icel.  ceti,  an  eatable,  oats;  from  the 
root  of  eat.}  1.  A  genus  of  grasses  (A vena), 
containing  many  species,  and  valuable  for 
the  grain  they  produce.  (See  AVENA.)  The 
word  is  used  in  the  plural  when  a  quantity 
of  the  plant  in  cultivation  or  the  grain  is 
spoken  of;  as,  a  field  of  oafs;  a  peck  of 
oats.  The  oat  is  cultivated  extensively 
in  all  temperate  climates,  and  though  prin- 
cipally grown  as  food  for  horses,  it  is  also 
extensively  used,  when  ground  into  meal, 
as  human  food.  The  principal  species  are 
the  common  oat  (A.  saliva),  Tartarian  oat 
(.4.  orientalis),  also  called  Hungarian  oat, 
and  Siberian  oat;  naked  oat  (A.  nuda), 
Chinese  oat  (A.  chinensis),  short  oat  (A. 
brevis),  Ac.  The  cultivated  species  of  oats 
are  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  va- 


rieties, which  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  colour,  size,  form  of  seeds,  qual- 
ity of  straw,  period  of  ripening,  liability 
to  shed  their  seeds  in  high  winds,  adapta- 
tion to  particular  soils  and  climates,  and 
other  characteristics.  —  Wild  oats,  originally 
a  wild,  rakish,  dissipated  person.  '  Certain 
light  brains  and  wild  oats.'  Becon.  Now 
used  for  youthful  excesses,  dissipated  or 
rakish  habits,  and  generally  in  the  phrase 
to  sow  one's  wild  oats,  to  indulge  in  youth- 
ful excesses;  to  practise  the  dissipations  to 
which  one  is  prone  in  the  early  part  of  life; 
hence  to  have  soivn  one's  urild  oats  is  to  have 
given  up  youthful  follies. — 2.f  A  pipe  of 
oaten  straw.  Milton. 

Oatcake  (ofkak),  •//..  A  cake  made  of  the 
meal  of  oats. 

Oaten  (ot'n),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  made  of 
oats  or  oatmeal;  as,  oaten  cakes.  'When 
shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws.'  Shak. 

Oat-fowl  (ot'foul),  ?i.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Plectrophanes  nivalis  (snow- 
bunting). 

Oat-grass  (ot'gras),  n.  The  common  name 
of  several  British  grasses,  mostly,  but  not 
always  of  the  genus  Avena.  'The  oat-grass 
and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the 
pool.  *  Tennyson. 

Oath  (6th),  n.  pi.  Oaths  (OTHZ).  [A.  Sax.  dth, 
Sc.  aith,  Icel.  eithr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ed,  Goth. 
aiths,  'D.  eed,  G.  eid,  oath.]  1.  A  solemn 
affirmation  or  declaration,  made  with  an 
appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is 
affirmed.  The  appeal  to  God  in  an  oath 
implies  that  the  person  imprecates  his  ven- 
geance and  renounces  his  favour  if  the  de- 
claration is  false;  or  if  the  declaration  is  a 
promise,  the  person  invokes  the  vengeance 
of  God  if  he  should  fail  to  fulfil  it.  The 
taking  of  a  false  oath  is  called  perjury.  In 
point  of  law,  an  oath  is  that  kind  of  solemn 
declaration  which  is  necessary  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  filling  of  some  office  more  or  less 
public,  or  of  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Oaths  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
— (a)  Assertory  oaths,  or  those  by  which 
something  is  asserted  as  true.  (6)  Promissory 
oaths,  or  those  by  which  something  is  pro- 
mised; such  as  the  oaths  of  princes  to  rule 
constitutionally ;  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  is  now  substituted  for  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration  for- 
merly exacted;  the  oath  of  office,  the  oath  of 
witnesses,  &c.  Witnesses  are  allowed  to 
take  an  oath  in  any  form  which  they  con- 
sider binding  on  their  conscience.  Provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
have  conscientious  objections  to  the  tak- 
ing of  an  oath,  or  those  who  are  ob- 
jected to  as  incompetent  to  take  an  oath, 
whereby  they  are  allowed  to  substitute  an 
affirmation  or  solemn  promise  and  declara- 
tion. Oaths  to  perform  illegal  acts  do  not 
bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  the  performance 
of  the  act.— 2.  A  blasphemous  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  of  anything 
associated  with  our  eternal  destinies,  either 
by  way  of  appeal,  imprecation,  or  ejacula- 
tion. 'A  good  mouth-filling  oath.'  Shak. 

Oathablet  (oth'a-bl),  a.    Fit  to  be  sworn. 

You  are  not  oathable, 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear.  Shak. 

Oath-breaking  (oth'brak-ing),  n.  The  vio- 
lation of  an  oath;  perjury. 

I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 

Of  his  oath-breaking.  Shak. 

Oath-rite  (oth'rit),  n.  The  form  used  at  the 
taking  of  an  oath. 

Oatmalt  (ot'malt),  n.    Malt  made  of  oats. 

Oatmeal  (ot'mel),  n.  1.  Meal  made  from 
oats. — 2.t  A  name  given  to  one  of  a  band  of 
riotous  profligates  who  infested  the  streets 
of  London  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Ford. 
3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Panicum ;  panic- 
grass. 

Oaze  (6z),  ?i.  In  geol  the  soft,  slimy  mud 
found  covering  large  areas  of  the  sea  bot- 
tom. More  commonly  called  Ooze. 

In  the  very  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  sediment  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
the  calcareous  oaze  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  shells  of  marine  animals.  Prof.  Young. 

Ob  (ob).  A  Latin  preposition  occurring  as  a 
prefix  in  a  number  of  words  with  such  mean- 
ings as  before,  about,  against,  towards, 
over-against,  over,  and  also  sometimes  that 
of  inversion  or  state  of  being  at  the  back ; 
as,  obovate,  inversely  ovate,  obclavate,  in- 
versely club-shaped,  occiput,  the  back  of 
the  head.  It  is  often  merely  intensive.  The 
b  is  often  changed  into  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  occasion, 
offer,  oppose. 
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ObambuUtet  (ob-am'bu-lat),  «.«'.  [L.  <•*- 
.im'.nfo  prefix  06,  and  amfcuio,  to  walk.]  To 
walk  alKiut  Coftcram 

Obambulatlon  I  (ob-am'bu-uV'shon),  n.  A 
walking  about 

Impute  all  theie  »Si~.»K/.i/i»«»  »nd  nightwalk.  to 
th«  quick  and  fiery  alonu,  wh.th  did  .bound  In  our 
Don?  <•>)*»». 

Oban  (o^MUiX  n.  The  principal  gold  coin 
of  Japan,  worth  about  £4,  'It 

Ob-and-sol'  (ob'and-sol).  «.  An  abbrevia- 
tion for  Objection  and  .Solution  frequently 
found  in  the  margins  of  old  books  of  con- 
troversial divinity.  Burton. 

Ob-and-soler.<  Ob  -and-  seller  t  (ob'and- 
•ol-er).  n.  (s«e  above.)  A  scholastic  dis- 
putant ;  a  religion*  controversialist ;  a 
polemic. 

To  DM  for  deep  and  learned  scholars. 
Although  but  paltry  *t-*H<t-settri, 

As  if  th  sMaoiaaMs  fools 

Had  been  a  coursing  ID  the  schools.     Hiilitrat. 

Obarne.tObarnlt  ("  Iwr'nc).  >i  An  ancient 
beverage,  a  kind  of  mead. 

Chimney  sweepers 

To  their  tobacco  and  strong  water*  hum 
Mealh  and  «tor«i.  *.  Jei:,?,,. 

Obbligato  (. ii.'li-tM  lo).  n.  An  Instrumental 
part  or  accompaniment  of  such  Importance 
that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Obclavate  (ob-kla'vat),  a.  (Prefix  ob,  and 
elaoate.  ]  In  but.  inversely  clavate. 

Obcompressed  (ob-kom-prest'),  o.  [Prefix 
ob,  ana  compremted.}  In  bot.  compressed  so 
that  the  two  sutures  of  a  fruit  are  brought 
Into  contact ,  flattened,  back  and  front. 

Obconlc,  Obconical  (ob  kon'ik,  ob-kon'ik- 
al),  a.    [Prefix  ob.  and  conic. ) 
In  lint  conical,  but  having  the 
apex  downward. 

Obcordate  (ob-kor'datX  a.  ' 
[Prefix  ob,  and  cordate.]  In 
'»•'  shaped  like  a  heart,  with 
the  apex  downward ;  as,  an 
nbcfirdatt  petal,  legume,  or 
leaf. 

Obdormltion  ( ob  •  dor  -  ml'-  Obcordate  i.eaf. 
.-linn ),  n.  [  L.  obdormio,  to 
sleep  —  ob,  and  dormt'o,  to  sleep.)  Sleep; 
sound  sleep.  'A  peaceable  oodormition  in 
thy  bed  of  ease  and  honour.'  Up.  Hall. 
[Rare) 

Obduce  (ob-dus'),  t.r.  [L.  obdum  —  ob,  and 
dueo,  to  lead. )  To  draw  over,  as  a  covering 
'  A  cortex  that  is  obduced  over  the  cutis. ' 
Sir  II.  Hale.  (Rare) 

Obductl  (oli-dukf),  r  I  (L  obdueo.  See  OB- 
PUCE  )  To  draw  over;  to  cover;  to  obduce. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Obduction  (ob-dtik'shon),  ».  [L.  obdttctio. 
See  OBin'CK.  1  The  act  of  drawing  over,  as 
a  covering.  CocJceram. 

Obduracy  (ob'du-r».slX  n.  [Sec  OBDURATE  ] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  obdurate ;  es- 
pecially, the  state  of  being  hardened  against 
moral  Influences;  invincible  hardness  of 
heart;  obstinacy  in  wickedness.  Shak. 

God  may  by  almighty  (Trace  hinder  the  absolute 
completion  of  tin  In  hn.il  eMitrary,  s.  ;*//'< 

Obdurate  (ob'du-rat,  formerly  ob-du'rat),  a. 
(L.  obduralut,  from  nbduro,  to  harden-oft. 
Intensive,  and  dnro,  to  harden,  from  duns, 
hard. )  1.  Hardened  in  heart,  especially 
against  moral  influences;  persisting  obsti-  ' 
nately  In  sin  or  impenitence. 

But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail. 

Or  wooden  move  the  oMttr&te  to  relent  T   Milton.   \ 

2.  Hard-hearted;  stubborn;  unyielding;  In- 
Hrxible;  Inexorable. 

Ah,  countrymen  !  if  when  you  make  your  prayen, 
GOT  should  be  SO  SMuraee  as  yourtel v en. 
How  would  It  fare  with  your  departing  souls? 

S.  Harsh;  ragged;  rough.    [Rare.] 

They  Joined  the  most  Murou  consonants  without 
one  intervening  vowel.  Svt/l. 

8YH.  Hardened,  unbending,  Inflexible,  un- 
yielding, stubborn,  obstinate.  Impenitent, 

callous,  unfeeling.  Insensible,  unsusceptible 
Obdurate)  (ob'du-rat).  r.(.    To  harden;  to 

make  obdurate.     •Obdurated  to  the  height 

of  I'Ml.lneaa.'    Dr  H.  Mart. 
Obdurately  (ob'da-rat-11).  ado.    In  an  ..b. 

durate  manner;  stubbornly;  inflexibly;  with 

»l'-tmate  impenitence. 
Obduratenessiol,  ,lu  rat-nes). n.  Obduracy; 

stubbornness;  inflcxilile  persistence  In  sin. 

•liixliiratfiir,,,,!  in,.,,',  hearts.'  Hammond 
Obduration  t  (ob-du-ra'ahon),  n    Obdontv. 

•••Mr. 
Obduret(ob-dar').  ».t    To  become  hard. 

'  ffenaeleas  ol  good,  as  stones  they  soon  ob- 

durt-    //ryvood. 
Obdnret  (..b-dur'X  t>  t    IL.  oMuro.    Bee 

"iii.URATt.)  To  make  obdurate;  to  harden 


Obdure  t  (ob-durO,  «     Obdurate;  hard. 

If  the  general's  heart  be  so  tMiirt 

To  an  old  begging  soldier.  Wtbittr. 

Obduredness,  t  Obdureness  t  (ob-durd'nes, 
ob-dur'nes),  n.  Obduracy.  [Rare,] 

1- ven  the  best  of  us  lies  open  to  a  certain  dead- 
ness  and  oMttetdttess  of  heart.  />'/.  //.(//. 

Obeah  (o-lw'a),  n.  A  species  of  magical  art 
or  witchcraft  practised  among  the  African 
negroes.  The  practiser  is  called  an  obrah- 
man  or  obeah-woman.  Written  also  Obi. 

Obedlblet  («-l>e/di-bl),  a.  Obedient;  submis- 
sive;  compliant  •  Obf dibit  submission.'  Up. 
Hall. 

Obedience  (6-beAli-ens),  n.  [Fr.  obedience, 
from  L.  obedientia,  obedience.  See  OBEY.] 
1.  The  act  or  habit  of  obeying ;  compliance 
with  a  command,  prohibition,  or  known  law 
and  rule  prescribed ;  submission  to  author- 
ity; as,  obedience  to  a  person  or  to  a  law  or 
command;  to  reduce  a  person  to  obedience. 
'  Reclaimed  to  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. ' 
Shak.  'To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly 
owed.'  Shak.— 2.  Words  or  action  expressive 
of  respect  or  reverence ;  dutifulneas.  '  To 
speak  my  thanks  and  my  obedience.'  Shak. 

If  I  affect  it  (the  crown)  more 
Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown, 
let  me  no  more  from  this  ot<tdtnur  rise 
Which  my  most  inward  true  and  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 
SHak. 

3.  In  eccles.  hist,  (a)  a  party  of  adherents ; 
as,  the  Avignon  obedience;  the  obedience  of 
Gregory  X11I.,  Ac.  (b)  A  written  preceptor 
other  formal  instrument  by  which  a  superior 
in  a  religious  order  communicates  to  one  of 
his  subjects  any  special  precept  or  instruc- 
tion.— Passive  obedience,  unqualified  obedi- 
ence or  submission  to  authority,  whether 
the  commands  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able, lawful  or  unlawful  Passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance  to  the  powers  that  be 
have  sometimes  been  taught  as  a  political 
doctrine. 

Obedlenclaryt  (ft-be'-di-en'shl  ar  i),  n.  One 
whoobeys.  '  Obedientiaries  to  their  church.' 
Foie. 

Obedient  (6  beMi-ent),  a  [L.  obedient,  ppr. 
of  obedio,  to  obey.  See  OBEY.  J  Submissive 
to  authority,  constraint,  or  control ;  yield- 
Ing  compliance;  dutiful;  willing  to  obey. 
•  Obedient  to  government  and  peaceable  one 
towards  another.'  Tillotson. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives ;  the  obtttiettt  band. 
With  due  observance,  wait  the  chief's  command. 
t'ffr 

SYI».  Dutiful,  compliant,  observant,  regard- 
ful, subservient,  submissive,  obsequious. 
Obediential  (6-be"di-en"shal),  a.   According 
to  tlie  rule  of  obedience;  in  compliance  with 
commands. 

Faith  is  such  as  Cod  will  accept  of,  when  it  affords 
fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises,  and  oMitiitiat 
submission  to  the  command.  Hammond. 

—Obediential  obligations,  in  Scots  law,  as 
opposed  to  conventional  obligation*,*™  such 
as  are  Incumbent  on  parties  in  consequence 
of  the  situation  or  relationship  in  which 
they  are  placed,  as  the  obligation  upon 
parents  to  maintain  their  children. 

Obediently  (6-be'di-ent-li).  ado.  In  an  obe- 
dient manner;  with  obedience;  with  due 
submission  to  commands;  dutifully;  sub- 
missively. 

Obeisance  (6-ba'sans),  n.  [Kr.  obfissanct, 
from  their,  to  obey,  L  obedia.]  l.t  Oliedi- 
ence.  Chaucer.  —  2.  A  bow  or  courtesy;  an 
act  of  reverence,  deference,  or  respect 
'Then  call  him,  madam,  do  him  all  obei- 
tance.'  Shak.  •  Curtseying  her  obeisance.' 
Tennyton. 

They  bowed  and  made  otxisanct  as  she  passed. 
Popt 

Obeisancy  (6-ba'san-sl),  ».    Same  aa  Oltei- 

tance.    (Rare.) 
Obeisantt  (6-ha'sant),  a.    [Fr.   obfusant, 

ppr.  of  ofVir,  to  obey. )  Obedient.    Chaucer. 
Obellscal  (ob-e-lis'kal),  o.    In  the  form  of 

an  olielisk. 

In  the  open  temples  of  the  Druids,  they  had  an 
c6ttiir.it  st-ine  set  upright.  StHkttty. 

Obelisk  (ob'e.lisk),  n.  [L.  obelitctis;  Or.  obe- 
(i«*-o»,  dim.  of  ooefo.,  a  apit,  and  that  from 
•MM,*  dart. from  root  bel, bal,  seen  in  ballo, 
to  throw.)  1.  A  column  of  a  rectangular 
form,  diminishing  towards  the  top,  generally 
finishing  with  a  low  pyramid.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  thickness  to  the  height  is  nearly 
the  same  In  all  obelisks,  that  Is,  between 
one-ninth  and  one-tenth;  and  the  thickness 
at  the  top  is  never  less  than  half,  nor  greater 
than  three-fourths  of  the  thicknesa  at  the 
bottom.  Kgypt  abounded  with  obelisks, 
which  were  always  of  a  single  block  of  stone; 
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Obelisk  at  Luxor. 


and  many  have  been  removed  thence  to  Kome 
and  other  places.  They  seem  to  have  been 
erected  to  record  the  honours  or  triumphs 
of  themonarcha. 
The  two  largest 
obelisks  were 
erected  by  8e- 
sostrisin  HHIo. 
polls;  the  height 
..I  tii.  H  "  i-  I .-i i 

f'-'t  They  wen 
removed  to 
Kome  by  Augus- 
tus. Two  obe- 
lisks In  Alex- 
andria, known 
as  Cleopatra's 
.Needles,  were 
offered  by  Me- 
hemet  All  in 
1820  to  England 
and  France  The 
French  chose  in- 
stead the  Luxor 
obelisk,  which 
was  erected  in 
Paris  In  1883. 
The  English  one 
lay  prostrate  In 
the  sand  until 
it  was  removed 
ami  erected  In 
London,  in  1878, 
by  private  en- 
terprise. IU 
height  is  88  feet 
SJ  Inches,  and  its  breadth  at  the  base  7  feet 
10J  inches  by  7  feet  5  inches.— 2.  In  irrid'tio- 
or  printing,  a  reference  or  mark  (thus  1 1 
referring  the  reader  to  a  note  in  the  margin 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  page.  It  is  also  used  for 
designating  obsolete  words,  as  a  mark  of  cen- 
sure, and  for  other  purposes,  varying  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  writer. 

The  Lord  Keeper  .  .  .  was  scratched  with  their 
ottlislt,  that  he  favoured  the  Puritans.  Bp.  Haik<t. 

Obelisk  (ob'e.lisk),  ».«.  To  mark  with  an 
olielisk,  as  in  writing  or  printing. 

Obelize  (ob'e-liz),  ».«.  To  mark  with  an 
obelus;  to  mark  as  spurious  or  as  suspicious. 

Obelus  (ob'e-lus),  n.  [See  OBELISK.)  A  mark 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  needle, 
usually  marked  thus ,  or  thus  -:-,  in  an- 
cient Mss  or  old  editions  of  the  classics, 
and  indicating  a  suspected  passage  or  read- 
ing. The  common  use  of  the  line  — ,  in 
modern  writing,  is  to  mark  the  place  of  a 
break  in  the  sense,  where  it  is  suspended, 
or  where  there  is  some  awkward  grammati- 
cal transition.  It  is  also  often  used  Instead 
of  a  colon  ( : )  or  semicolon  ( ; ). 

Obequitatet  (ob-ek'wi-tat),  t>  i.  [L.  obequito 
—ob,  and  cquito,  to  ride,  from  eqmtt,  t 
horse.  ]  To  ride  about.  Cockeram. 

Obequitatlont  (ob-ek'wi-ta"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  riding  about.  Cockeram. 

Oberon  (ob'er-on),  n.  1.  In  mediaeval  myth. 
the  king  of  the  fairies.  Shak.  The  name 
is  identical  with  Auberon  or  Alberon,  the 
first  syllable  of  which  is  the  old  German 
word  alb,  Icel.  dl.fr,  elf  or  fairy.  His  con- 
sort's name  was  Titania  or  Mali.  2.  A  satel- 
lite of  Uranus. 

Oberratlon  (ob-er-ra'shon),  n.  [L  oberro— 
prefix  ob,  and  erro,  to  wander.  ]  The  act  of 
wandering  about.  Bailey.  [Rare..] 

Obese  (oT>es),  a.  [L.  obesus,  fat— oft,  Intens., 
and  edo,  esum,  to  eat.)  Excessively  corpu- 
lent; fat;  fleshy.  Gayton. 

An  ebese  person,  with  his  waistcoat  in  closer  con- 
nection with  his  legs  than  is  quite  reconcilable  with 
the  established  ideas  of  grace.  1'nttiit 

Obeseness,  Obesity  (6-beVnes,  6-hes'i-ti),«. 
[L.  obesitai,  from  obeevi,  fat.)  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  obese;  excessive  corpulency; 
extraordinary  fatness.  'The  fatness  of 
monks,  and  the  obesenett  of  abbots.'  lip. 
Gauden. 

Obey  (6-ba'),  v.t.  [Fr.  obtir,  from  L  obedia, 
obedire,  to  obey,  O.L.  ofcofdirf— prefix  ob, 
and  audio,  to  hear.  BeeAuniBLK.]  1  T" 
give  ear  to ;  to  comply  with  the  commands 
of;  to  pay  submission  to. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord.    Eph.  vi  i. 

•'  To  be  under  the  government  of;  to  be 
ruled  by. 

Afrlc  and  India  shall  his  power  obey.      Dry4e*. 

8.  To  submit  to  the  direction  or  control  of; 
to  yield  to  the  impulse,  power,  influence,  or 
operation  of;  aa,  the  ship  obeys  the  helm 
Obey  (6-ba/),  c.t.  To  submit  tocommandsor 
authority;  to  do  aa  one  is  bid;  to  yield  < 
pliance.      '  A  courage    to   endure  and   to 
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obey.'  Tennyson.  Formerly  when  used  as 
a  neuter  verb  it  was  sometimes  followed  by 
to  in  accordance  with  the  French  idiom. 

Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed. 

Milton. 

He  commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound;  to  which 
the  two  brave  knights  obeying,  they  performed  their 
courses,  breaking  their  staves.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Obeyer  (6-ba'er),  n.  One  who  yields  obedi- 
ence. Price. 

Obeyingly  (6-ba'ing-li),  ado.  In  an  obedient 
manner;  complyingly;  submissively. 

Obeysance(t  n.  Obedience.  See  OBEIS- 
ANCE. 

Obeysing.t  n.    Obedience.    Chaucer. 

Obfirmatet  (ob-fei'mat),  v.t.  [L.  obftrmo, 
objirmatum—  prefix  ob,  and  fomus,  strong.] 
To  make  firm ;  to  harden  in  resolution. 
Sheldon. 

Obftrmationt  (ob-fer-ma'shon),  n.  Har- 
dened resolution;  obstinacy. 

All  the  obfirmatioH  and  obstinacy  of  mind,  by 
which  they  had  shut  their  eyes  against  that  light, 
was  to  be  rescinded  by  repentance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Obfirmed  t  (ob-fermd'),  p.  and  a.   Obdurate; 

hardened;  confirmed.     Bp.  Hall. 
Obfuscate  (ob-fus'kat),  v.t.    [L.  obfuiGQ) 

obfuscatum,    for   offusco  —  prefix  ob,    and 

fusco,  to  obscure,  tromfuscus,  dark.]  1.  To 

darken;  to  obscure. 

His  head,  like  a  smoke-jack,  the  funnel  unswept, 
and  the  ideas  whirling  round  and  round  about  in  it, 
all  obfuscated  and  darkened  over  with  fuliginous 
matter.  Sterne. 

2.  Fig.  to  bewilder;  to  confuse;  to  muddle; 
as,  to  be  obfuscated  with  drink. 

As  for  Uncle  Pullet,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
more  obfuscated  if  Mr.  Tulliver  had  said  that  he  was 
going  to  send  Tom  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

George  Eliot. 

Obfuscatet  (ob-fus'kat),  a.  Darkened;  ob- 
scured ;  clouded.  *  A  very  obfuscate  and 
obscure  sight.'  Burton. 

Obf us  cation  (ob-f  us-ka'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
obfuscating  or  rendering  obscure ;  a  cloud- 
ing. Burton. 

Obf usque  t  (ob-fuskO,  v.t.  To  obfuscate;  to 
darken. 

Obi  (6'bi),  71.     Same  as  Obeah. 

Obimbricate  (ob-im'bri-kat),  a.  [Prefix  ob, 
reversed,  and  imbricate.]  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  an  involucre  the  exterior  scales 
of  which  are  progressively  longer  than  the 
interior  ones. 

Obit  (ob'it),  71.  [L.  obitus,  death,  from  obeo, 
obitum,  to  die— ob,  against,  and  eo,  to  go.] 

1.  Death;  decease.— 2.  Funeral  solemnities. 

3.  The  anniversary  of  a  person's  death,  or 
a  service  or  observance  held  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death. 

In  many  of  our  colleges  the  obit,  or  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  founder,  is  piously  observed.  Hoot:. 

4.  A  particular  length  of  slate.  Simmondx. 
Obiter  (ob'it-er),  ado.    [L.,  from  ob,  along, 

and  iter,  a  way.]  In  going  along;  by  the 
by ;  by  chance ;  incidentally ;  as,  this  legal 
opinion  was  given  obiter. —Obiter  dictum, 
in  law,  an  incidental  opinion,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  &  judicial  dictum. 

Obitual  (o-bit'u-al),  a.  [L.  obeo,  to  die,  obitus, 
death.]  Pertaining  to  obits,  or  the  days 
when  funeral  solemnities  are  celebrated; 
as,  obitual  days. 

Obituarily  (o-bit'u-a-ri-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  obituary. 

Obituary  (o-bit'u-a-ri),  n.  [Fr.  dbituaire. 
See  OB\T.]  1.  A  list  of  the  dead,  or  a  register 
of  obitual  anniversary  days,  when  service  is 
performed  for  the  dead. 

They  had  a  register  wherein  they  entered  the  obits 
or  obitual  days  of  their  founders  or  benefactors, 
which  was  thence  termed  the  obituary.  Jacob. 

2.  An  account  of  persons  deceased ;  notice 
of  the  death  of  a  person,  often  accompanied 
with  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

Obituary  (o-bit'u-a-ri),  a.  Relating  to  the 
decease  of  a  person  or  persons;  as,  an  obit- 
uary notice. 

Object  (ob'jekt),  n.  [Fr.  objet,  L.  objectum, 
objectus.  See  the  verb.]  1.  That  towards 
which  the  mind  is  directed  in  any  of  its 
states  or  activities:  the  object  of  sight  is  the 
thing  seen ;  of  thought  the  thing  thought 
about;  of  faith,  that  which  is  believed  in; 
of  zeal,  what  we  are  zealous  about:  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  correlative  to  subject, 
which  is  the  term  applied  to  the  conscious 
being  who  sees,  thinks,  believes,  &c. 

Those  things  in  ourselves  are  the  only  proper  ob- 
jects of  our  zeal,  which,  in  others,  are  the  unquestion- 
able subjects  of  our  praises.  Bp.  Sprat. 

You  think,  and  what  does  thinking  include?  Mani- 
festly a  subject  and  an  object— a.  thinking  being  and 
thought  itself.  y.  D.  Morell. 


2.  Anything  visible  and  tangible;  a  concrete 
reality ;  a  material,  or  material  product. 
'  Machinery,  firearms,  steam-coal,  and  simi- 
lar objects.'  A.  Mongredien. 

Think  on  thy  Proteus  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare,  noteworthy  object  \\\  thy  travels.     Shak. 

3.f  The  aspect  in  which  a  thing  is  presented 
to  notice;  sight;  appearance.  [Rare.] 

The  object  of  our  misery  is  as  an  inventory  to  par- 
ticularize their  abundance.  Shak. 

He,  advancing  close 
Up  to  the  lake,  past  all  the  rest,  arose 
In  glorious  object.  Chapman. 

4.  That  to  which  efforts  are  directed;  aim; 
end;  ultimate  purpose;  as,  to  attain  one's 
object;  his  object  in  calling  on  me  was  to  ask 
my  advice. 

There  was  this  difference  in  his  existence  before 
and  since  his  travels;  he  was  now  conscious  he 
wanted  an  object.  Disraeli. 

5.  One  who  is  rendered  more  or  less  helpless 
by  disease,  accident,  or  congenital  defect; 
as,  a  poor,  deformed  object.     [Scotch.] 

*  What  1 '  roars  Macdonald — 'Yon  puir  shaughlin' 
in-kneed  scray  of  a  thing!  Would  ony  Christian 
body  even  yon  bit  object  to  a  bonny  sonsie  weel- 
faured  young  woman  like  Miss  Catlinef '  Lockhart. 

6.  In  gram,  the  word  or  member  of  a  sen- 
tence or  clause  expressing  that  on  which 
the  action  expressed  by  a  transitive  verb  in 
the  sentence  or  clause  is  exercised,  or  the 
word  or  member  governed  by  a  preposition; 
as  in  the  sentence,  '  He  hit  the  bull's-eye,' 
bull's-eye  is  the  object  of  hit;  and  in  the 
sentence, '  The  chairman  stated  that  he  had 
received  several  letters  of  apology,'  that  he 
had  received  several  letters  of  apology  is  the 
object  of  stated,  and  letters  the  object  of 
received. 

Object  (ob-jekf),  v.t.  [L.  objicio,  objectitm, 
to  throw  or  put  before,  to  put  in  the  way, 
to  object— ob,  against,  and  jacio,  to  throw.] 
l.t  To  place  before;  to  set  clearly  in  view; 
to  expose. 

Tempestuous  tiines 
Amaze  poore  mortals  and  object  their  crimes. 

G.  Herbert. 

2.  t  To  throw  or  place  in  the  way;  to  oppose. 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 

The  mist  objected,  and  condens'd  the  skies.       Pope. 
Of  less  account  some  knight  thereto  object, 
Whose  loss  so  great  and  harmful  can  not  prove. 
Fairfax. 

3.  To  bring  forward  as  a  charge  or  matter 
of  reproach,  or  as  a  ground  or  reason  ad- 
verse to  something;  to  state  or  urge  against 
or  in  opposition  to ;  to  state  as  an  objec- 
tion; as,  he  objected  that  the  candidate  was 
too  young:  frequently  with  to  or  against. 

It  was  objected  against  a  late  painter  that  he  drew 
many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 
Dryden. 

There  was  but  this  single  fault  that  Erasmus, 
though  an  enemy,  could  object  to  him.  Atterbury. 

The  Normans  were  apt  to  object  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  to  the  vanquished  Saxons,  as  vices  pe- 
culiar to  their  inferior  strain.  Sir  If.  Scoff. 

4.f  To  bring  before  one's  notice;  to  offer  as 
a  proposal;  to  propose;  to  suggest.  Shak. 

Object  (ob-jekf),  v.i.  To  make  opposition 
in  words  or  arguments;  to  offer  reasons 
against ;  as,  the  counsel  objected  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses ;  if  he 
wishes  to  leave  I  shall  not  object. 

Object  t  (ob-jekt7),  a.  Opposed;  presented 
in  opposition.  Abp.  Sandys. 

Objectable  (ob-jekt'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  made  or  urged  as  an  objection.  Jer. 
Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Object-finder  (ob'jekt-find-er),  n.  In  micro- 
scopes, an  eye-piece  of  low  power  used  to 
search  for  an  object  to  be  afterwards  exa- 
mined by  a  more  powerful  eye-piece. 

Object-glass  (ob'jekt-glas),?i.  In  a  telescope 
or  microscope,  the  lens  which  first  receives 
the  rays  of  light  coming  directly  from  the 
object,  and  collects  them  into  a  focus,  where 
they  form  an  image  which  is  viewed  through 
the  eye-piece.  In  the  finest  refracting  tele- 
scopes the  object-glass  consists  of  an  achro- 
matic combination  of  lenses,  formed  of  sub- 
stances having  different  dispersive  powers, 
and  of  such  figures  that  the  aberration  of 
the  one  may  be  corrected  by  that  of  the 
other.  The  substances  chiefly  used  are 
crown-glass  and  flint-glass. 

Objectify  (ob-jek'ti-fi),  v.t.  To  form  into  an 
object;  to  constitute  anything  as  an  object; 
to  cause  to  assume  the  character  of  an  ob- 
ject. J.  D.  Morell. 

Objection  (ob-jek'shon),  n.  [L.  objectio,  from 
objicio,  to  object.]  1.  The  act  of  objecting, 
or  of  presenting  something  in  opposition.— 
2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  presented  in 
opposition;  adverse  reason,  argument,  or 
charge;  fault  found;  as,  many  objection* 


may  be  brought  forward  to  that  course. 
'  Your  spiteful  false  objections.'  Shak.  '  06- 
jections  against  an  hypothesis.*  T.  Bur  net. 
3.f  Cause  of  trouble  or  sorrow;  care.  [Rare.] 

Though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours  of  his 
sadness,  yet  he  must  return  to  it  again,  and  when  he 
sits  among  his  neighbours,  he  remembers  the  objtC' 
tion  that  lies  in  his  bosom  and  he  sighs  deeply. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

SYN.  Exception,  difficulty,  doubt,  scruple. 

Objectionable  (ob-jek'shon-a-bl),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  objected  to;  liable  to  objection; 
generally  justly  liable;  calling  for  disap- 
proval; as,  his  conduct,  his  language,  is 
most  objectionable. 

Objectionably  (ob-jek'shon-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  objection  aole  manner;  so  as  to  be  liable 
to  objection. 

Objectist  (ob'jekt-ist),  n.  An  adherent  of 
the  objective  philosophy  or  doctrine,  tfclec. 
Rev. 

Objective  (ob-jek'tiv),  a.  [Fr.  objectif.]  Be- 
longing to  the  object:  (a)  belonging  to  an 
object  of  the  mind ;  belonging  to  what  is 
external  to  the  mind;  hence,  when  used  of 
poetry,  dealing  with  matters  as  entirely 
apart  from  the  writer,  containing  no  trace 
of  the  writer's  own  feelings:  opposed  to  sub- 
jective. 

Objetti-ve  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  itself;  and  subjective  when  we  are 
certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  the 
other  in  our  minds.  ff-atts. 

Objective  means  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds 
from,  the  object  known,  and  not  from  the  subject 
knowing,  ana  thus  denotes  what  is  real,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  is  ideal — what  exists  in  nature,  in  con- 
trast to  what  exists  merely  in  the  thought  of  the  in- 
dividual. Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

They  (the  Iliad  and  Odyssey)  are  so  purely  objec- 
tive that  they  seem  projected,  as  it  were,  into  this 
visible  diurnal  sphere  with  hardly  a  sttbjective  trace 
adhering  to  them,  and  are  silent  as  the  stars  concern- 
ing their  own  genesis.  Prof.  Geddes. 

(b)  In  gram,  belonging  to  the  object  of  a 
transitive  verb  or  a  preposition;  as,  the  ob- 
jective case ;  the  objective  clause  in  a  sentence. 
—Objective  line,  in  persp.  any  line  drawn  on 
the  geometrical  plane,  the  representation 
of  which  is  sought  in  the  draught  or  pic- 
ture.— Objective  plane,  any  plane  situated 
in  the  horizontal  plane,  whose  perspective 
representation  is  required.— Objective  phil- 
osophy, another  name  for  Transcendental 
Philosophy. —  Objective  point  (milit.),  the 
point  by  establishing  himself  at  which  a 
general  obtains  some  decisive  result,  either 
complete  in  itself,  or  leading  to  one  which 
is  complete. 

The  objective  point  may  be  either  the  passage  over 
a  river,  a  pass  in  a  chain  of  mountains,  a  fortress  the 
possession  of  which  insures  the  subjection  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  the  junction  of  two  rivers  or  of 
several  roads  or  railways,  or  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. Sat.  Rev. 

Objective  ( ob-jek'tiv  V  n.  1.  In  gram,  the 
objective  case.  — 2.  The  object-glass  of  the 
microscope. 

Objectively  (ob-jek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ob- 
jective manner. 

Objectiveness(ob-jek'tiv-nes),n.  The  state 
or  relation  of  being  objective. 

Is  there  such  a  motion  or  objedi-veness  of  external 
bodies  which  produceth  light?  Sir  M.  Hate. 

Objectivity  (ob-jek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  objective.  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Objectivize  (ob-jek'tiv-iz),  v.i.  To  philoso- 
phize according  to  the  objective  philosophy. 

Objectize  (ob'jek-tlz),  v.t.  To  make  an  ob- 
ject of;  to  put  in  the  position  of  an  object; 
to  look  upon  as  an  object.  Coleridge. 

Objectless  (ob'jekt-les),  a.  Having  no  ob- 
ject; purposeless;  aimless. 

Object-lesson  (ob'jekt-les-n),  n.  A  lesson 
to  the  young  by  presenting  to  the  eye  the 
object  to  be  described  or  a  representation 
of  it. 

Objector  (ob-jekt'er),  n.  One  that  objects; 
one  that  offers  arguments  or  reasons  in  op- 
position to  a  proposition  or  measure. 

Objicient  (ob-jis'i-ent),  n.  One  who  objects; 
an  objector;  an  opponent.  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. [Rare.  ] 

Objuration  (ob-ju-ra'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
objuro,  to  bind  by  oath— prefix  ob,  and^'uro, 
to  swear.]  The  act  of  binding  by  oath. 
Bramhall. 

Objurgate  (ob-jer'gat),  v.t.  (L.  objurgo— 
prefix  ob,  and  jurgo,  to  chide.]  To  chide; 
to  reprove. 

Objurgation  (ob-jer-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  objur- 
gatto,  from  objurgo,  to  chide.]  The  act  of 
chiding  by  way  of  censure;  reproof;  repre- 
hension. 

While  the  good  lady  was  bestowing  this  objurga- 
tion on  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  retired.  Dickens. 
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OBJURGATORY 


OBLIQUITY 


Ob1urg*tory(ol.-J*r'g»-to.riXa.  Baring  the 
°™  »t   an  'objurgmUon;   containing 


LIISMI    or  reproof;  culpatory. 

Oblanceolate  (ob-lant/ol-U),  o.  (Prefix  oo 
reversed,  and  lanceolate  |  In  but.  shaped 
like  *  lance-  point  reveneil,  that  Is,  baring 
the  tapering  point  next  the  leaf  •talk:  laid 
of  certain  leaves. 

Oblt-t  (oblat),  »     Same  as  ONatt. 

Oblate  (ob'lat).  o.  [L  oMorm.  thnist  for- 
ward  (it  at  the  equator),  from  o/ero.  ob- 
latum,  to  offer  )  In  aeom.  flattened  or 
depressed  at  the  poles.  -Oblate  iphtrmd.  a 
spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles,  a  figure 
such  as  would  be  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  semi-ellipse  about  its  lesser  axis. 

Oblate  (oli'lat).  n.  [L  o6la<m.  offered,  de- 
voted.) KccUt.  (a)  a  secular  person  who. 
In  the  middle  ages,  devoted  himself,  his  de- 
pendants and  estates,  to  some  monastery. 
Into  which  he  was  admitted  as  a  kind  of 
lay  brother.  (6)  A  member  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  secular  priests  who  live  in  commu- 
nity, devoting  themselves  to  th«  cure  of 
souls  under  a  bishop.  Oblates  were  first  in- 
troduced Into  the  diocese  of  Milan  by  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  about  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  congregation  as 
thus  Instituted  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Archbishop  Manning.  Other  com- 
munities have  a  similar  title;  as,  the  ablates 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  Called  also  Oblatr 
Fathers. 

Oblate  (ouTit).  v.L  To  offer  as  an  oblation; 
to  devote  to  the  service  of  God  or  of  the 
church.  Ree.  Orby  Shipley. 

Oblateness  (ob'lat-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  oblate. 

Oblation  (ob-li'shon),  n.  [L.  oblatio,  an 
offering,  from  oftro,  oblatum.  to  bring  for- 
ward, to  offer  prefix  06.  and/ero,  tobearor 
bring  ]  1.  Anything  offered  or  presented 
in  worship  or  sacred  service;  an  offering  ;  a 
sacrifice. 

Bring  no  more  Tain  ooJaliffHI.  It.  L  13. 

Specifically,  in  the  early  Christian  church,  a 
gift  or  contribution  for  the  expenses  of  the 
eucharist,  or  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
and  poor.—  1  In  canon  law.  anything  offered 
to  God  and  the  church,  whether  movables 
or  Immovables. 

Oblationert  (ob-la'shon-er),  n.  One  who 
makes  an  offering  as  an  act  of  worship  or 
reverence. 

He  presents  himself  an  ffilattemr  before  the  Al- 
miijhty  Dr.  H.  Mart. 

Oblatrate  (ob-li'trat).  «.i.  [L.  oblatro,  ob- 
latratum.  to  bark  against—  ob,  against,  and 
lain,  to  bark.)  To  bark;  to  snarl;  to  rail 
agninst.  Cot-krram, 

Oblatratlon  (ob-la-tra'shon),  n.  Barking; 
snarling;  quarrelsome  or  captious  objection 
or  objections.  'Currish  oblatrations.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Oblectatet  (oblek'tit).  r  L  (L.  obtecto,  to 
please.]  To  delight;  to  please  highly.  Cot- 

Oblectatlon*  (ob-lek-t»'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  pleasing  highly;  delight.  •  Such  obit  eta 
lions  that  can  be  had  in  godliness.'  t'rlt- 
ham. 

Obllgant  (obli-gant),  n  In  Scot>  law.  one 
who  binds  himself  by  a  legal  tie  to  pay  or 
perform  something  to  another  person. 

Obligate  ("li'li-xatXc  '  [L.obligo,obliyatum, 
to  TTind,  to  bring  under  an  obligation  - 
prefix  06,  and  liy.  to  bind.]  To  bring  or 
place  under  some  obligation  ;  to  bind,  oblige, 
or  constrain  legally  or  morally;  to  hold  to 
some  duty.  '  That  they  may  not  Incline  or 
be  oblijatfd  to  any  vile  or  lowly  occupa- 
tions.' Lttndor. 

Thai's  your  true  plan—  *o  etlifate 

The  present  minister  of  stale.          Churthill. 

[These  quotations  are  given  by  Goodrich 
The  word  does  not  seem  to  be  much  used 
by  good  writers,  and  by  some  authorities  It 
Is  stigmatised  as  vulgar.  It  is  common 
enough  In  Scotland,  as  it  Is  also  said  to  be 
in  America.  In  the  following  quotation  it 
la  used  without  an  object 

explain*  as  eMig*tine.  not 
—  "  --  with  the  statutory 


•JMCtmentv  but  to  aa  active  maintenance  of  their 
authority  Sir  II'  Heumilto*  \ 

Obligation  (ob-li-ea'shon).  n.  [L  obligatin. 
from  oMigo,  to  bind,  oblige  ]  1.  That  which 
Minis  or  obliges  to  do  something;  binding 
or  constraining  power,  as  that  belonging  to 
a  promise,  oath,  or  contract,  or  to  law,  civil, 
political,  or  moral,  independent  of  a  pro- 
mise; that  which  constitutes  legal  or  moral 
duty 

A.  M«mfiem  m  sonKta.ac  which  constrains  or  in- 
dKointoact 


2.  An  external  act  or  duty  impoaed  by  the 
relations  of  society;  a  duty  towards  our  fel- 
low-men; a  claim  upon  one. 

K.ery  man  has  eMIpMm*  which  beter*  to  his 
station  Duties  citend  beyond  lUifaMia.  and 
direct  the  affection!,  desires,  and  Intentions,  as  well 
as  the  actions. 

S  The  position  In  which  one  Is  bound  or  In- 
debted to  another  for  a  favour  received;  a 
favour  bestowed  and  binding  to  gratitude; 
as,  his  kindness  has  frequently  laid  me 
under  obligations  to  him. -4.  In  law,  a  bond 
containing  a  penalty,  with  a  condition  an- 
nexed for  payment  of  money,  performance 
of  covenants,  or  the  like.  A  bond  is  styled 
a  uniting  Minatory.  In  Scott  law,  an  obli- 
gation is  defined  to  be  a  legal  tie  by  which 
one  is  bound  to  pay  or  perform  something 
to  another.  The  debtor  whom  the  English 
term  the  obligor,  is  in  Scotland  termed 
the  obligant  or  granter,  and  the  creditor  in 
the  obligation  (termed  in  England  the  ob- 
ligee) the  receiver  or  grantee. 

Obligato  (ob-le-aa'to).    See  OBBLIOATO. 

Obligatorily  (obli-ga-to-ri-li).  adv.  In  an 
obligatory  manner;  by  obligation. 

Obligatorlness  (ob'li-ga-to-ri-ues),  n.  State 
of  l«ing  obligatory 

Obligatory  (ob'li-ga-to-ri),  a.  Imposing 
i  iiihu.it mil :  binding  in  law  or  conscience; 
imposing  duty;  requiring  performance  or 
forbearance  of  some  act :  followed  by  on 
before  the  person. 

As  long  as  law  is  etlifntary.  so  long  our  obedience 
Is  due.  y*r.  Tajler. 

If  this  patent  is «*/i/o/»rx  O'l  them,  it  is  contrary  to 
acts  of  parliament,  and  therefore  void.  smfft, 

Formerly  followed  by  to. 

And  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permis- 
sively.  but  whether  it  be  not  oUi£ato>y  ta  Christian 
princes  and  stales.  Bafoit. 

Oblige  (6-bllj'.  formerly  o-blcj';  see  extract 
from  Pope).  [Kr.  obliger,  from  L.  obliijo,  to 
bind,  to  oblige— 06.  and  ligo,  to  bind,  whence 
obligate,  ligament.]  l.t  To  secure  the  at- 
tachment or  favour  of ;  to  attach. 

He  had  obliged  all  the  senators  and  magistrates 
firmly  to  himself.  am-an. 

2.  To  constrain  by  any  force,  physical,  moral . 
or  legal;  to  compel  by  any  power  or  influ- 
ence; to  bind  by  any  restraint. 

The  MifiKf  power  of  the  law  is  neither  founded 
in,  nor  to  be  measured  by,  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments annexed  to  it.  s, ,.'-';. 

3.  To  bind  by  some  favour  done  to;  to  lay 
under  a  debt;  to  lay  under  obligation  of 
gratitude. 

Thus  man,  by  his  own  strength,  to  heaven  would  soar, 
An-l  would  not  be  obliged  lo  God  for  more.  Drydnt. 
Sneered  at  by  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged.         Pope. 

Hence — 4.  In  ttie  passive,  to  be  indebted;  to 
owe. 

To  those  hills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  nietals. 
Ktntlty. 

STN.  To  bind,  compel,  force,  necessitate, 
obligate,  favour,  gratify,  please. 

Obligee  (<"> -')li-j<n,  n.  In  taw,  the  person  to 
whom  another  is  bound,  or  the  person  to 
whom  a  bond  is  given. 

Obligementt  (6-blij'mcnt),  n.  l.t  Obliga- 
tion. 

I  will  not  resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is.  either  of 
divine  or  human  oblirtnunt  that  you  lay  upon  me. 
MUlm. 

2.  A  favour  conferred. 

I-et  this  fair  princess  bat  one  minute  stay. 
A  look  from  ner  will  your  oblifemtntr  pay. 

Dryelen. 

Obliger  (o-lilijVr),  n.    One  that  obliges. 

Obliging  (6  blij'iug),  a.  Having  the  dispo- 
sition to  do  favours,  or  actually  conferring 
them ;  complaisant ;  kind. 

Mont.  Strozzi  has  many  curiosities,  and  is  very 
tbiifittg  to  a  iktrangcr  that  desires  the  sight  of  them. 

Obligingly  (6-blIj'lng-ll).  adv.  In  an"  ob- 
liging manner;  with  civility;  kindly;  com- 
pultantly. 

I  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  draught. 

And  so  otitiriigly  am  caught, 

1  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  came.     Swi/I. 

Obligingness  (o-blij'ing-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  obliging ;  civility ;  com- 
plaisance ;  disposition  to  exercise  kindness. 
'  Such  condescension  and  obligingness.'  It. 
Walton.  —  2.  Binding  power ;  obligation. 
[Rare.] 

These  lrg.il  institutions  did  consequently  set  a 
period  to  the  oMtgingneu  of  those  institutions. 

HamntonH. 

Obligor  (ob-li-gorO.  n.  In  taw,  the  person 
who  binds  himself  or  give*  his  bond  to  an- 
other. 


Obllgulate  (iib-lig'u-lax).a.  [L.  06,  inversely, 
iunl  liijida,  a  strap.)  In  boL  extended  on 
the  inner,  instead  of  the  outer,  aide  of  tin- 
capitulum  or  head:  said  of  the  corollas  of 
some  ligulate  florets. 

Obllquation  (ob  li-kwa'shon),  n.  [L.  oWi- 
qiiatio,  from  obliquus,  oblique.)  1.  Declina- 
tion from  a  straight  line  or  course;  a  turn, 
ing  to  one  side.  "The  obliqnation  of  the 
eyes.'  Newton. — 2.  Deviation  from  moral 
rectitude.  [Rare  in  both  senses  ] 

Oblique  (ob-lelf/  or  ob-lik"),  a.  (L.  oUiquut 
—prefix  ob,  and  liifiiit,  awry;  t'r.  oblique.] 

1.  Having  a  direction  neither  perpendicular 
nor  parallel  to  some  line  or  surface  which 
is  made  the  standard  of  reference ;   not 
direct;  aslant;  slanting. 

If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  eoltout, 
Thou  know'st  not.    Shadows  tliou  dost  strike. 
Jentiyitn. 

2.  Indirect,  in  a  figurative  sense;  hence, 
occasionally,    underhand;    as,    an    Miqve 
reproach  or  taunt    Hence— 3.  Malignant; 
envious;  1111  propitious.     ' Oblique  Saturn. ' 
Spenser.     '  The  restless,  oblique  eye  that 
looks  for  evil.'    Wordsworth.— 4.  Not  direct 
in  descent ;  collateral. 

His  natural  affection  in  a  direct  line  was  strong,  in 
an  obliqHt  line  weak.  Baker. 

—  Oblique  angle,  any  angle  except  a  right 
angle.  —  Oblique  arch,  in  arch,  an  arch 
whose  direction  Is  not  at  right  angles  to  its 
axis ;  a  skew  arch.  -  Oblique  bridge,  a  skew 
bridge.  See  under  BRIDGE.— Oblique  case, 
in  gram,  any  case  except  the  nominative. 
— Oblique  circle,  in  spherical  projections,  a 
circle  whose  plane  is  oblique  to  the  axis 
of  the  primitive  plane.  —  Oblique  cone  or 
cylinder,  one  whose  axis  is  oblique  to  the 
plane  of  its  base.  —  Oblique  leaf,  in  bat.  a 
leaf  in  which  the  parenchyma  or  cellular 
tissue  is  not  symmetrically  developed  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib  or  stalk.  —  Oblique 
motion,  in  music,  a  kind  of  motion  or  pro- 
gression in  which  one  of  the  parts  in  har- 
mony proceeds  on  the  same  degree  of  the 
scale  while  another  ascends  or  descends. 
—Oblique  muscle,  in  anat.  a  muscle  having 
an  oblique  direction  as  regards  the  plane 
that  divides  the  body  into  two  symmetrical 
halves  —Oblique  plane,  in  dialling,  a  plane 
which  declines  from  the  zenith  or  incline* 
toward  the  horizon.— Oblique  sailing(naut\ 
the  movement  of  a  ship  when  she  sails 
upon  some  rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal 
points,  making  an  oblique  angle  with  the 
meridian.  —  Oblique  speech,  In  rhet.  that 
which  Is  qnoted  indirectly,  or  in  a  different 
person  from  that  employed  by  the  original 
speaker.  Thus,  the  sentence,  '  I  nave 
been  learning  geometry,'  when  reported 
by  another,  becomes  in  oblique  speech, 
He  said  that  'he  had  been  learning  geo- 
metry.' Called  also  Oblique  narration.— 
Oblique  sphere,  in  astron.  and  geog.  the 
celestial  or  terrestrial  sphere  when  its  axis 
is  oblique  to  the  horizon  of  the  place;  or  its 
position  to  an  observer  at  any  point  on  the 
earth  except  the  poles  and  the  equator.  — 
Oblique  system  of  co-ordinates,  in  analytical 
geom.  a  system  in  which  the  co-ordinate 
axes  are  oblique  to  each  other.  See  CO- 
ORDINATE, n. 

Oblique  (ob-lek'  or  ob-lik").  t>.  i.  1.  To  deviate 
fromadirect  line,  orfrom  the  perpendicular; 
to  slant ;  to  slope.  (Rare.) 

Projecting  his  person  toward  it  in  a  line  which 
ooltgued  from  the  bottom  of  Ins  spine.   Sir  If.  Satt. 

2.  MUit.  to  advance  obliquely  by  stepping 

sidewise. 
Oblique-angled  (ob-lek'ang-gld  or  ob-lik'- 

ang.gld),  a.     Having  oblique  angles ;  as,  an 

obliq^le•angled  triangle. 
Obliquely  (ob-lek'li  or  ob-Hkli),  adv.    In  an 

oblique  manneror  direction:  (o)  not  directly : 

not  perpendicularly. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 

The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray.      Pofe 

(6)  Indirectly;  by  a  side  glance;  by  an 
allusion  ;  not  In  the  direct  or  plain  meaning 

His  discourse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting 
from  others.  Additon. 

Obliqueness  (ob-lek'nea  or  ob-llk'nes),  n 
Obliquity. 

Obllquldt(ob-lik'wiil),a.  Oblique.  Spenter. 

Obliquity  (ob-lik'wi-ti),  n.  (L.  obhqwtas. 
from  obltquus,  oblique;  Fr.  otliguiU.]  The 
state  of  being  oblique :  (o)  deviation  from 
parallelism  or  perpendicularity ;  as,  the  <*- 
liquily  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator.  S 
KCLIPTIC.  (6)  Deviation  from  moral  recH- 
tude. 

To  disobey  or  oppose  His  will  in  anything  imports 


Fate.  far.  fat.  fall.       mat,  nut,  hex;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      Jf,  So.  f«y. 


OBLITERATE 


OBSCURE 


(c)  Irregularity;  deviation  from  ordinary 
rules. 

Obliterate  (ob-lit'er-at),  v.t.  [L.  oUitero,  to 
blot  out,  to  cause  to  be  forgotten — prefix 
ob,  and  litera,  a  letter.  ]  1.  To  efface ;  to 
erase  or  blot  out:  to  make  undecipherable; 
as,  a  writing  may  be  obliterated  by  erasure, 
by  blotting,  or  by  the  slow  operation  of  time 
,  or  natural  causes.  —2.  To  wear  out ;  to  de- 
stroy by  time  or  other  means;  to  cause  to  be 
forgotten ;  as,  to  obliterate  ideas  or  impres- 
sions. 

Let  men  consider  themselves  as  ensnared  in  that 
unhappy  contract  which  has  rendered  them  part  of 
the  Devil's  possession,  and  contrive  how  they  may 
obliterate  that  reproach.  More. 

This  is  what  distance  does  for  us,  the  harsh  and 
bitter  features  of  this  or  that  experience  are  slowly 
obliterated  and  memory  begins  to  look  kindly  on  the 
past.  W.  Black. 

3.  To  reduce  to  a  very  low  or  impercep- 
tible state;  as,  the  pulse  was  obliterated. 
—  Obliterated  vessel  or  duct,  in  patltol.  a 
vessel  or  duct  whose  walls  have  contracted 
such  an  adhesion  to  each  other  that  the  cavity 
has  completely  disappeared. 

Obliterate  (ob-lit'er-at),  a.  In  entom.  a  term 
applied  to  impressions  and  elevations  nearly 
effaced  or  obliterated. 

Obliteration  (ob-lit'er-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  obliterating  or  effacing;  effacement; 
a  blotting  out  or  wearing  out;  extinction. — 

2.  In  patliol.  the  closure  of  a  canal  or  cavity 
of  the  body  by  adhesion  of  its  walls. 

Obliteratlve  (ob-lit'er-at-iv),  a.  Tending  to 
obliterate;  obliterating;  effacing;  erasing. 

OblWalt  (ob-liv'i-al),  a.  Forgetful; 
oblivious.  Maunder. 

Oblivion  (ob-liv'i-on),  n.  [L.  oblivio,  oblivi- 
onia,  from  obliviscor,  to  forget— prefix  oil, 
and  obs.  livwcor,  from  lineo,  to  become 
black.]  1.  The  state  of  being  blotted  out 
from  the  memory ;  the  being  forgotten. 

Till  each  to  razed  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd.   Shak. 
The  origin  of  our  city  will  be  buried  in  eternal 
oblivion.  Irving. 

1.  Forgetfulness ;  the  act  of  forgetting. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set.     Dryden. 

Can  they  imagine  that  God  has  therefore  forgot 
their  sins  because  they  are  not  willing  to  remember 
theraf  or  will  they  measure  his  pardon  by  their  own 
oblivion  t  South. 

3.  A  forgetting  of  offences,  or  remission  of 
punishment.      An    act   of   oblivion   is   an 
amnesty  or  general  pardon  of  crimes  and 
offences  granted  by  a  sovereign,  by  which 
punishment  is  remitted.    Sir  J.  Davits 

Oblivious  (ob-liv'i-us),  a.  [L.  obliviosus. 
See  OBLIVION.]  1.  Causing  forgetfulness. 
'Some  sweet  oblivious  antidote.'  Shak. 

Behold  the  wonders  of  th'  oblivions  lake.      Pope. 

2.  Forgetful.     'Through  age  both  weak  in 
body  and  oblivious.'    Latimer. 

The  shake  had  jumbled  the  fat  boy's  faculties 
together  instead  of  arranging  them  in  proper  order, 
or  had  roused  such  a  quantity  of  new  ideas  within 
him  as  to  render  him  oblivions  of  ordinary  forms  and 
ceremonies.  Dickens. 

Obliviously  (ob-llv'i-us-HX  adv.  In  an 
oblivious  manner;  forgetfully 

Obllviousness  (ob-liv'i-us-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  oblivious. 

Oblocutor  t  (ob-lo'ku-tor),  n.  A  gainsayer. 
Bale. 

Oblong  (ob'long),  a.  [L.  oblorigus,  oblong.) 
1.  Longer  than  broad;  rectangular,  and 
having  the  length  greater  than  the  breadth. 
—Obloiiy  spheroid,  a  term  sometimes  used 
for  a  prolate  spheroid.  See  PROLATE.— 2.  In 
out.  elliptical;  obtuse  at  each  end,  as  the 
leaves  of  Hyperieum  perforatmn. 

Oblong  (ob'long),  n.  A  figure  which  is 
longer  than  it  is  broad ;  specifically  in 
geom.  a  right-angled  parallelogram  or  rect- 
angle, whose  length  exceeds  its  breadth. 

The  best  figure  of  a  garden  I  esteem  an  oblonz 
upon  a  descent.  sir  If.  Temple. 

Oblongish  (ob'long-ish),  a.  Somewhat 
oblong. 

Oblongly  (ob'long-li),  ado.     In  an  oblong 
form;  as,  oblongly  shaped. 
Oblongness  (ob'long-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

'"'in-  oblong. 

Oblong-ovate  (ob'Iong-6-vat),  a.     In  bat. 

"etween  oblong  and  ovate. 

Obloquious  (ob-Wkwi-us),  a.     Containing 

aoquy;  reproachful.    '  Apt  to  rise  and  vent 

[Pare  1 'U<mJf  acrimon>'-'    sir  s-  -M»«»«o». 

Obloquy  (ob'lo-kwi),  n.    [L.  obloquium,  from 

jMJJUor— oft,  against,  and  Im/uor,  to  speak  ] 

Censorious  speech ;  reproachful  language- 


language  that  causes  reproach  and  odium  to 
rest  on  men  or  their  actions. 

Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the 
earth  be  mentioned  with  obloquy  and  detraction? 
Addison. 

2.  f  Cause  of  reproach  ;  disgrace. 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house  .  .  . 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.  Slink. 

SYN.  Reproach,  odium,  censure,  contumely, 
reviling,  calumny,  slander,  detraction. 

Obluctatlon  (ob-luk-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  ob- 
htctor—  ob,  against,  and  litctor,  to  struggle.] 
A  struggling  or  striving  against ;  resistance. 
'  That  artificial  obluctation  and  facing  out  of 
the  matter.'  Fotherby.  [Rare.] 

Obmutescence  t  (ob-mu-tes'ens),  n.  [L.  06- 
mutesco,  to  be  silent — prefix  06,  and  muttis, 
dumb.]  1.  Loss  of  speech  ;  dumbness.  Sir 
T.  Browne.— 2.  A  keeping  silence.  'The 
Obmutescence,  the  gloom,  and  mortification 
of  religious  orders. '  Paley. 

Obnoxious  (ob-nok'shus),  a.  [L.  obnoxius 
—ob,  and  noxa,  harm,  hurt,  from  root  of 
nocco,  to  hurt.]  l.t  Liable  or  exposed  to 
harm  or  injury;  exposed  to  punishment; 
liable  or  exposed  in  general:  generally  with 
to. 

We   know   ourselves  obnoxious  to  God's  severe 
justice.  Calamy. 

They  leave  the  government  a  trunk,  naked,  defence- 
less, and  obnoxiotts  to  every  storm.         Davenant. 

2.t  Subject;  answerable;  bound:  with  to. 
•  Esteeming  it  more  honorable  to  live  on  the 
public  than  to  be  obnoxious  to  any  private 
purse.'  Milton.  '  The  writings  of  lawyers, 
which  are  tied  and  obnoxious  to  their  par- 
ticular laws.'  Bacon.  —  3.  Reprehensible; 
censurable;  not  approved.  '  Obnoxious  au- 
thors.' Fell.— 4.  Odious;  hateful;  offensive; 
unpopular.  'One  is  popular,  another  06- 
noxious.  Blackatone. '  '  Obnoxious  to  a  poli- 
tical party.'  Whately. 

Obnoxiously  (ob-nok'shus-Ii),  adv.  In  an 
obnoxious  manner;  reprehensibly;  odiously; 
offensively. 

Obnoxiousness  (ob-nok'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  obnoxious:  (a)t  liability. 
(b)  Reprehensibleness ;  odiousness  ;  offen- 
siveness;  unpopularity.  'The  conscience 
of  bis  own  obnoxiousness. '  Bp.  Hall. 

Obnubilate  (ob-nu'bil-at),  v.  t.  [L.  obmibilor, 
to  cloud  — prefix  ob,  and  nubilus,  cloudy, 
from  nubes,  mist,  cloud.  ]  To  cloud ;  to  ob- 
scure. [Rare.] 

But  corporal  life  doth  so  obnubilate 
Our  inward  eyes  that  they  be  nothing  bright. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Obnubilation  (ob-nu/bi-la"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  operation  of  obnubilating  or  making 
dark  or  obscure.  [Rare.] 

Oboe  (oTxri),  n.  [It.  oboe,  from  Fr.  haiMois, 
an  oboe.]  See  HAUTBOY. 

Oboist  (ob'6-ist),  it.  A  player  on  the  oboe ; 
a  hautboyist. 

Obole  (ob'61),  n.  [SeeOBOLUS.]  In  phar.  the 
weight  of  10  grains,  or  half  a  scruple. 

Obolite-grit  (ob'o-lit-grit),  n.  Jngeol.  the 
lower  Silurian  sandstone  of  Russia  and 
Sweden.  It  has  its  name  from  the  obolus, 
a  brachiopod  mollusc  whose  shells  are  very 
abundant  in  it. 

Obolize  (ob'ol-iz),  v.t.     Same  as  Obelize. 

ObOlO  (ob'o-16),  n.  A  copper  coin  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  in  value  about  a  halfpenny. 

Obolus  (ob'o-lus),  »i.  [L.fromGr.  obolos.]  l.A 
small  coin  of  ancient  Greece,  latterly  of  sil- 
ver, the  sixth  part  of  an  Attic  drachma,  equal 
to  1  J<J. ;  multiples  and  submultiples  of  this 
coin  were  also  used,  and  pieces  of  the  value 
of  5,  4, 3, 2,  H  oboli,  and  i,  id,  }th  of  an  obo- 


Brass  Obolus  of  Metapontum.    A,  Actual  diameter 
of  coin. 

lus  respectively  are  to  be  found  in  collec- 
tions.—2.  A  small  ancient  weight,  the  sixth 
part  of  an  Attic  drachm. —3.  A  genus  of 
fossil  bivalves  belonging  to  the  Lingula 
family,  characterized  by  their  smooth  spher- 
ical shells,  with  their  valves  scarcely  equal. 
There  are  several  species  occurring  in  the 
Silurians  of  Northern  Europe.  See  OBOLITE- 
GRIT. 


Oboval  (ob-6'val),  a.  Same  as  Obovate. 
Henslow. 

Obovate  (ob-6'vat),<j.  In  bot.  inversely  ovate; 
having  the  narrow  end  down- 
ward. 

Obovoid  (ob-o'void),  o.  In 
bot.  approaching  the  obovate 
form. 

Obreptlon  (ob-rep'shon),  n. 
[L.  obreptio,  from  obrepo,  to 
creep  up  to— prefix  ob,  and 
repo,  to  creep.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
Obovate  Leaf,  creeping  on  with  secrecy  or 
by  surprise.  Cudworth.  — 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  obtaining  gifts  of  escheat, 
etc.,  by  telling  a  falsehood.     The  obtaining 
of  such  gifts  by  concealing  the  truth  is 
termed  subreption. 

ObreptltlOUS  (ob-rep-ti'shus),  a.  [See 
above.  ]  Done  or  obtained  by  sin-prise ;  with 
secrecy,  falsehood,  or  by  concealment  of  the 
truth. 

Obrogatet  (ob'ro-gat),  v.t.  [L.  obrogo,  obro- 
gatum  —  ob,  against,  and  rogo,  to  ask.]  To 
propose  or  proclaim  a  new  and  contrary 
law  for  the  purpose  of  annulling  the  old 
one;  to  abrogate.  Bailey. 

Obrotund  (ob-ro-tund'),  a.  In  bot.  approach- 
ing a  round  form. 

Obrutet  (ob'rut),  v.t.  [L.  obmo,  obrutum,  to 
throw  down.]  To  overthrow.  'The  misery 
wherewith  ye  were  obruted  and  over- 
whelmed.' Becon. 

Obscene  (ob-sen'),  a.  [L.  obscenus,  obscce- 
mis,  filthy,  repulsive,  ill-omened,  obscene: 
etymol.  doubtful.]  1.  Impure  in  language 
or  action;  indecent;  offensive  to  chastity 
and  delicacy;  smutty;  as,  obscene  language; 
obscene  pictures. 

Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use 
grew  obscene  and  uncleanly.  It-'alts. 

1.  Foul;  filthy;  offensive;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obstene  attire. 
Dryden. 

3.  Inauspicious;  ill-omened. 

At  the  cheerful  light 

The  groaning  ghosts  and  birds  obscene  take  flight. 
Dryden. 

SYN.  Impure,  immodest,  indecent,  unchaste, 
lewd. 

Obscenely  (ob-senli),  adv.  In  an  obscene 
manner;  offensive  to  chastity  or  purity; 
impurely;  unchastely. 

Obsceneness,  Obscenity  (ob-sen'nes,  ob- 
sen'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
obscene ;  impurity  in  expression,  represen- 
tation, or  action ;  that  quality  in  words  or 
things  which  presents  what  is  offensive  to 
chastity  or  purity  of  mind ;  ribaldry;  lewd- 
ness. 

Those  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian 
severity,  and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  co- 
sceneness.  Dryden. 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find.       Pope. 

Obscenoust  (ob-sen'us),  a.  Obscene;  im- 
pure. '  Obscenous  in  recital,  and  hurtful  in 
example.'  Sir  J.  Harington. 

Obscenousness  t  (ob-sen'us-nes),  n.  Ob- 
scenity. 'Ribaldry  or  obscenousness.'  Sir 
J.  Harington. 

Obscurant  (ob-sku'rant),  n.  One  who  ob- 
scures; one  who  opposes  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  or  who  labours  to  prevent  en- 
lightenment, inquiry,  or  reform ;  an  obscu- 
rantist. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  obscurants  of  that  ven- 
erable seminary  resisted  only  the  more  strenuously 
every  effort  at  a  reform.  Sir  H'.  Hamilton. 

Obscurantism  (ob-sku'rant-izm),  n.  The 
system  or  principles  of  an  obscurant. 

Obscurantist  (ob-sku'rant-ist),  n.  Same  as 
Obscurant  Sorth  Brit.  Rev. 

Obscuration  (ob-sku-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  obscu- 
ratio,tromobscuro.  to  darken.  SeeOsscuRE.] 
The  act  of  obscuring  or  darkening;  the 
state  of  being  darkened  or  obscured;  as,  the 
obscuration  of  the  moon  in  an  eclipse. 

As  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  obscuration'  or 
change  of  colour  happens  commonly  before  the  erup- 
tion of  a  fiery  mountain.  Bp.  filirnet. 

Obscure  (ob-skur'),  a.  [Fr.  obscur,  from  L. 
obscurus—  prefix  ob,  and  root  seen  in  scu- 
tum, a  shield,  and  in  Skr.  sku,  to  cover] 

1.  Imperfectly  illuminated ;    deprived   of 
light ;  gloomy ;  murky. 

Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  mother,  his  lamp  shall 
be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness.  Prov.  xx.  20. 

2.  Living  in  darkness.    [Rare.] 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night. 

3.  Not  easily  understood ;  not  obviously  in- 
telligible; abstruse;  indistinct;  as,  the  mean- 
ing is  very  obscure. 

I  explain  some  of  the  most  obscure  passages,  and 
those  which  are  most  necessary  to  be  understood. 
Dryden. 


ch,  chain:     ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  ,'ob; 

VOL.  in. 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing', 


TH,  (Aen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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4  Not  ranch  known  or  observed ;  retired ; 
nmota  from  obwrvatlon;  as,  »n  obteun ">; 
to***.  -The  otMW*  corners  of  the  earth.' 
Mr  J  /)•»•«  -6.  Not  noted;  unknown;  un- 
noticed ;  bumble ;  mean ;  as,  he  U  quite  an 
atomr*  Individual 

The  soldier,  murmur 

To  M  iHeb-  warlike  eagbrs  mew  their  honours 
U  ><Kim  towns.  *•«•  »  * 

t  Mot  clew.  tall,  or  dl*Unct;  imperfect;  as, 
m  ctttmn  flew  ol  remote  object*. -SIN. 
D«rk,  dim,  darksome,  abitnue,  intricate, 
dtacult,  mysterious,  retired,  unnoticed^  un- 
known humble,  mean,  indistinct,  imperfect. 


iro  (ob-skurO.  «.«.  1  To  darken;  to 
mue  dark;  to  deprive  of  light;  to  cloud;  to 
make  dim ;  to  eclipse ;  as,  cloud*  aosfure 
the  sky.  'Cynthia  for  shame  attaint  her 
•Over  shine'  Shak.-l.  To  make  less  in- 
telligible, legible,  or  visible. 

There  is  scarce  any  duly  which  has  been  so  •*- 
I  by  Ike  writings  of  the  learned  as  "•'- 


fat 

S.  To  make  lew  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illn»- 
trioui;  to  degrade  ;  to  make  mean  ;  to  tar- 
niih  'Obscured.  deprived  of  honour  and 
inheritance.'  Shot.  'And  see'st  not  tin 
obscures  thy  godlike  frame  ?'  Dryden. 

You  have  suborn'd  this  man 
Of  purpose  lo  obscure  my  noble  binh.    Shak. 

4.  To  keep  in  the  dark;  to  hide  ;  to  prevent 
from  being  known;  to  disguise. 

O  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  savage,  in  «ome  glade 
Oon*rd  Uillon. 

I  must  he  plain  then.  come.  I  know  you  are  Maria: 
this  thin  veil  cannot  obiatrt  you.          Keau.  er  Ft. 

Obscure  (ob-skurO,  t>  «'-  To  hide;  to  conceal 
one'»  self. 

Howt  there's  bad  news: 
I  mast  obseurt  and  hear  it.  Beau.  c>  Ft. 

Obscure  (ob-skurO.  n.     Obscurity.     'The 
dark  and  palpable  obtcure.'    Milton. 
Obscurely  (ob-skurll),  ado.    In  an  obscure 
manner:  (a)darkly;  dimly;  not  clearly;  im- 
perfectly ;  as,  obscurely  visible. 

The  lightning's  light  is  lost;  il  shines  not  clear, 
Bui  shoots  obscurely  through  night's  stormy  air. 
Ittf 

(6)  In  a  hidden  manner:  In  a  state  not  to  !«• 
noticed  ;  privately;  in  retirement;  not  con- 
spicuously. 

There  live  retired. 
Content  thyself  lobe  obstttrftf  good.    Addis**. 

(e)  Not  clearly  :  not  plainly  to  the  mind  ; 
darkly;  indirectly. 

The  woman's  seed  te-snrrtly  then  foretold. 
Now  ampler  known.  Ihy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 
S/AnfM. 

Obscurement  (ob  skur'inentX  n.  The  state 
of  being  obscured:  the  act  of  obscuring; 
darkness;  obscuration. 

Obscureness  (ob-skur'nes),  n.  Same  as 
Obscurity. 

Obscurer  (ob  sku'rer).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  obscures.  'Such  a  waster  and  06- 
seurrr  itf  such  loveliness.  '  Lord. 

Obscurity  (ob-sku'ri-ti).  n.  [L.  obimritru, 
from  iioicuriu,  dark.  Sec  OBSCUKK  ]  The 
quality  or  state  nf  being  obscure  :  (a)  dark- 
news;  want  of  light;  dimness. 

We  wail  for  light,  but  behold  ofimrtfr.  Is.  Hi.  o. 
(e)  Darkness  of  moaning;  unintelligibleness. 
•  Many  causes  of  obscurity  did  readily  occur 
tome.'  Locke,  (e)  An  obscure  place,  state, 
or  condition:  especially,  a  state  of  being  un- 
known to  fame. 

\<m  are  not  for  ofretirtijt  design  'd. 

But  like  the  sun  must  cheer  allhuman  kind. 


. 

—  Darkness,  Obscurity,  Dimness.    See  under 

DARK  NaVSS. 

Oboecrate  (nh'st>.krat).  ft.  [L  obsrcra,  to 
entreat  prefix  06.  and  SHOT,  sacred.]  To 
beseech  :  to  entreat  ;  to  supplicate;  to  pray 
earnestly.  Coekenm. 

Obltermilon  (ob  se-kra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
•lobnet  rating;  entreaty;  supplication. 

Let  us  fly  to  God  at  all  tunes  with  humble  obsecrm- 
ffcfwi  and  hearty  requests.  ft/ton 

I  In  rhtt.  a  figure  In  which  the  orator  Im- 
plores the  assistance  of  God  or  man. 

Obwecratory  (ob-se-kra'to-ri).  o.  Suppli- 
catory; expressing  entreaty  "That  gracious 
and  ootttmtory  charge  of  the  blessed  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.'  lip  11  all.  (Rare.) 

OtMequent  t  (ol.'se-k  went),  a.  [L.  obumens, 
ppr.  of  oterouor,  to  follow.)  Obedient:  sub- 
nlsaivw  •  Pliant,  and  ubftipunt  to  hi*  plea- 
sure '  PoUurby  (Kara.) 

ObMqulence  (  ob-icTcwl-ens),  n.  Obsequi- 
ousness Quart  Itev. 

Obsequious  (ob.su'k  wi-usX  a.  [From  L.  06- 
avr/iuaauj.  obsequious,  trumobsequium,  com- 


pliance, from  absequar,  to  follow— prefix  06, 
and  stouor,  to  follow.  In  last  two  senses 
from  eOMOtty,  obsequies,  which  have  the 
same  origin.  I  1.  Promptly  obedient  or  sub- 
misilve  to  the  will  of  another;  compliant; 
yielding  to  the  desires  of  others ;  zealous ; 
offlclous ;  devoted.  •  Let  me  be  abteqnvna 
in  thy  heart.'  Shot.  (Now  obsolete  or  ob- 
solescent in  this  sense.] 

His  servants  weeping. 
Obreautous  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.   Addifon. 

Hence  —  i  Servilely  condescending;  com- 
pliant to  excess;  showing  a  mean  readi- 
ness to  fall  in  with  the  will  of  another; 
cringing;  fawning. 

The  vote  of  an  assembly,  which  we  cannot  recon- 
cile to  public  good,  has  been  conceived  in  a  private 
brain,  afterwards  supported  by  an  ttsfsftfsmf  party. 
Swift. 

3.t  Funereal;  pertaining  to  funeral  rites. 

And  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obstquions  sorrow.  Stint. 

4  t  Absorbed  in  grief  proper  to  a  funeral 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  my  funeral  bell. 

And  so  oiseauious  will  thy  father  be. 

Sad  for  the  loss  of  thce.  5*o*. 

Obsequiously (ob-seltwi-us-li), adv.  1.  Inan 
obsequious  manner:  with  ready  obedience; 
with  prompt  compliance;  servilely;  crin- 
glngly. 

They  rise,  and  with  respectful  awe. 

At  the  word  given.  obsequiously  withdraw.   Dryden. 

2. 1  In  a  mourning  manner ;  with  reverence 
lor  the  dead. 

While  1  awhile  obsequiously  lament 

Th'  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.     Shak. 

Obsequiousness  (ob-se'kwi-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  obsequious:  (o)  ready  obe- 
dience; prompt  compliance  with  the  orders 
of  a  superior.  (6)  Servile  submission ;  mean 
or  excessive  compliance.  [Obsolete  or  obso- 
lescent in  this  sense.  ] 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and 
humour,  with  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  afyjftfMtfNj- 
„,„.  i«»/*. 

Obsequy  (ob'se-kwi),  n.  [From  rare  L.  06- 
M'/UUT.  obsequies,  used  instead  of  the  regu- 
lar exequia— prefix  ob,aml  sequor,  to  follow.  ] 
A  funeral  rite,  ceremony,  or  solemnity. 
'Silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train.'  Milton. 
'  The  chief  mourner  at  his  obsequies. '  Dry- 
dm.  [Rarely  used  in  the  singular] 

Buried,  not  as  one  unknown. 
And  mass,  and  rolling  music,  like  a  queen. 

tnnjmn. 

Obsequy  t  (ob'se-kwi),  n.    Obsequiousness. 

'Tis  true  that  sway'd  by  strong  necessity 

I  am  enforc'd  to  eat  my  careful  bread 

With  too  much  obstquy.  B.  Jensen. 

Obserate  t  (ol/se-rit), «.«.  [L.  oft*f ro— prefix 
ob,  and  sera,  a  bar.  1  To  lock  up.  Cockrram. 

Observable  (ob-ierVa-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
lieing  observed  or  noticed ;  worthy  of  ob- 
servation or  ol  particular  notice;  remark- 
able. 

I  took  a  Just  account  of  every  obstrvablt  circum- 
stance of  the  earth,  stone,  metal,  or  other  matter. 
Wtftmmri, 

Observableness  (ob-zerv'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  beinc;  observable. 

Observably  (ob-zervVbli),  adv.  In  an  ob- 
servable manner;  remarkably. 

Observance  (ob-zerv'ans),  n.  [Tr.  obxer- 
vance,  L.  obsenxmtia.  SCCOBSFRVF.  1  1.  The 
act  of  observing  or  keeping ;  the  act  of  ad- 
hering to  in  practice;  performance;  as,  the 
observance  of  rules,  rites,  ceremonies,  or 
laws. 

It  is  a  custom 

More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obseti'anct. 
Skak. 

Love  rigid  honesty. 
And  strict  otttrvanct  of  impartial  laws. 

KMefntmeH. 

2.  A  rite  or  ceremony:  an  act  performed  in 
token  of  respect,  worship,  and  the  like. 

Some  represent  to  Ihemselves  the  whole  of  religion 
••consisting  in  a  few  easy  observances.    Rogers. 
He  compassed  her  with  sweet  observances 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her.       Tennyson. 

3.  A  thing  to  be  observed. 

There  are  other  strict  observances : 
As.  not  to  see  a  woman.       ,  Shalt. 

4.  t  Observation;  attention. 

Take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with 
good  OQgtnmMft.  SJtat. 

5  Obedient  rejrard  or  attention  ;  attentive- 
ness ;  respectful  or  servile  attention  (to  a 
person):  homage.  '  All  adoration,  duty,  anil 
oaMTMnc*.'  Shot.  [Now  rare.] 

Having  had  inch  experience  of  his  fidelity  an<1  ob- 
MH'rmnct  abroad,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  hon- 
our to  support  him.  H^otton. 

Observandum  (ob-zer-van'dum),  n.  pi.  Ob- 


gervanda  (ob-zer-van'da).  [L.]  A  thing  to 
be  observed. 

Observant  (ob-zerv'ant),a.   1.  Characterized 
by  observation  ;  having  good  powers  of  nl> 
servation  ;  taking  notice :  attentively  view- 
ing or  noticing ;  as,  an  observant  trav, 
a  man  of  observant  habits. 

Wandering  from  clime  to  clime  OOMI  wtutt  stray 'd. 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survey  a. 

foff. 

•-'  Attentive  to  duties  or  commands;  obe- 
dient; adhering  to  in  practice:  with  of;  at. 
he  is  very  observant  (if  the  rules  of  his  order. 
'Strict  and  most  observant  watch.'  Shale 
$.  Carefully  attentive;  showing  attention 
to ;  submissive ;  obsequious :  with  of  before 
a  person.  [Now  rare.] 

We  are  told  how  observant  Alexander  was  o/  his 
master  Aristotle.  Sir  K.  Digty. 

How  could  the  most  base  men  attain  to  honour  but 
by  such  an  observant  slavish  course  T  Raleigh. 

SVM.  Mindful,  regardful,  obedient,  submis- 
sive. 

Observant  ( ob-zerv'ant),  n.  l.t  A  slavish 
or  obsequious  attendant. 

These  kind  of  slaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shot. 

2.  t  A  diligent  observer.  //oc*«r.  —3.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  of 
friars,  otherwise  called  necoUett.  who  inter- 
pret and  observe  the  rules  with  extreme 
rigour. 

Observantlst  (ob-zirv'ant-ist),  n.  Same  as 
Observant,  3. 

Observantly  (ob-terv'ant-li),  orf».  In  an 
observant  manner;  attentively.  Wright. 

Observation  (ob-zer-va'shon),  n,  [L.  ob- 
servatio.  See  OBSERVE.]  1.  The  act,  power, 
or  habit  of  observing  or  taking  notice ;  the 
act  of  seeing  or  of  fixing  the  mind  on  any- 
thing; as,  a  spot  on  the  sun's  disc  did  not 
fall  under  his  observation;  the  distinction 
made  by  the  orator  escaped  his  observation; 
a  man  of  great  observation.  Specifically— 
2.  In  science,  the  act  of  taking  notice  for  a 
scientific  or  practical  purpose  of  particular 
phenomena  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of 
nature ;  also,  the  information  gained  by  such 
nn  act;  as,  to  tabulate  observations.  Obser- 
vation is  distinguished  from  experiment,  in 
which  the  observer  or  experimenter  deter- 
mines for  himself  the  conditions  nmler 
which  that  which  he  wishes  to  observe  takes 
place.  Thus  we  speak  of  observation*  in 
astronomy,  meteorology,  physiology,  Ac.; 
observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  on 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  winds,  on 
the  stages  of  a  disease;  but  experiments  in 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  with  mer- 
cury, electrified  bodies,  Ac.— 3.  Knowledge 
or  ideas  gained  by  observing ;  experience. 

In  his  brain 

...   he  hath  strange  places  cratinn'd 
With  observation.  Shak. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence  we  shall  nnd  the 
greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  observations  on 
our  conduct.  ffatts. 

4.  A  remark  based  or  professing  to  be  based 
on  what  has  been  observed;  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed. '  That'sa  foolish  observation. '  Skat 
To  observation  which  ourselves  we  make 

We  grow  more  partial  for  the  observer's  sake.  Pofe. 

5.  Observance;  adherence  to  in  practice; 
performance  of  what  is  prescribed.    "I  he 
observation  of   the  Sabbath.'     IMacaulati. 
[Now  rare.]  —  Working  an  obfervation,  the 
process  of  determining  the  latitude  or  longi- 
tude by  calculation,  from  an  observutinn 
taken  with  an  instrument  of  the  altitude  nr 
relative  position  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.— SVN.  Observance,  notice,  attentinn. 
remark,  comment,  note,  animadversion. 

Observational  (ob-zer-va'shon-alX  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  relating  to  observations. 

Observatlve  (ob-zerv'a-tiv),  a.  Observing: 
watchful;  attentive.  A'orOi  Brit.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Obaervatort  (ob-zer-vat'er).  n.    [Fr.  obser- 
vateur.  ]  l.One  that  observes  or  takes  n. 
"The  obnervator  of  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Sir  II.  Hale.  —2.  A  remarker. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  vow  say: 
Good  ooservator,  not  so  fast  away.         Dryden. 

Observatory  (ob-zerv'a-to-ri),  n.  [Ft.  o*- 
servatoire.  ]  1.  A  place  or  building  set  apart 
for,  and  fitted  with  instruments  for  making 
observations  of  natural  phenomena ;  as,  a 
magnetic  or  meteorological  observatory;  but 
more  especially  one  constructed  for  astro- 
nomical observations,  from  which  there  is  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  heavens,  anil  in 
which  the  instruments  are  free  from  agita- 
tion and  other  disturbances,— 2.  A  place  of 
observation  at  such  an  altitude  as  to  a!Ti>rd 


'.  fat,  fall;       mo.  Bat,  her;       p'ne,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      7,  Sc.  fry. 
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an  extensive  view;  such  as  a  look-out  station, 
a  signalling  station,  &c. 
Observe  (ob-zervO.  v ,  t.  pret.  &  pp.  observed; 
ppr.  observing.  [L.  observo — ofr,  before,  in 
front,  and  servo,  to  keep  or  hold.  The  literal 
sense  is  to  hold  in  view,  or  to  keep  the  eyes 
on.]  1.  To  look  on  with  attention;  to  regard 
attentively  with  the  view  of  discovering  any- 
thing; to  watch;  as,  an  astronomer  observer 
the  heavens,  a  sailor  the  sky;  to  observe  one's 
every  movement. 

Remember,  that  as  thine  eye  observe?  others,  so 
art  thou  observed  by  angels  and  by  men. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  see  or  behold;  to  notice;  to  perceive; 
to  detect;  to  discover;  as,  you  could  not  fail 
to  observe  his  uneasiness ;  we  observed  that 
the  tide  was  low.    ( Honourable  action,  such 
as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies.'    Shak. 

3.  To  utter  or  express,  as  a  remark,  opinion, 
or  sentiment;  to  remark;  to  mention;  to  take 
notice  of  in  words. 

The  compassion  and  benignity  of  the  Saviour  to- 
wards little  children  is  observed  by  all  the  evangelists. 
After  bitry. 

4.  To  keep  with  due  ceremonies;  to  cele- 
brate. 

Ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

ET.  xii.  17. 

Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years. 
Gal.  iv.  10. 

5.  To  keep  or  adhere  to  in  practice;  to  com- 
ply with;  to  obey;  as,  to  observe  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  a  society. 

Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you.  Mat.  xxviii.  zo. 

6.t  To  treat  with  respectful  attention;  to 
study  the  wishes  of;  to  humour. 

Blunt  not  his  love, 

Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace 
By  seeming  cold  or  careless  of  his  will; 
For  he  is  gracious  if  he  is  observed.         Shak. 

—Sec,  Perceive,  Observe.    See  under  SEE. 
Observe  (ob-zerv'),  v.i.    1.  To  be  attentive. 
'  I  do  love  to  note  and  to  observe.'    B.  Jon- 
son. — 2.  To  remark;  to  comment:  generally 
with  upon  or  on. 

We  have,  however,  already  observed  upon  a  great 
drawback  which  attends  such  benefits.  Brougham, 

Observer  (ob-zerv'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  ob- 
serves: (a)  one  that  takes  notice;  a  looker 
on;  a  spectator;  particularly,  one  who  looks 
to  with  care,  attention,  or  vigilance;  one 
habitually  engaged  in  observation ;  as,  an 
astronomical  observer. 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour. 

By  sure  prognostic,  when  to  dread  a  shower. 

(6)  One  who  keeps  any  law,  custom,  regula- 
tion, or  rite ;  one  who  adheres  to  anything 
in  practice;  one  who  performs  or  fulfils; 
as,  a  careful  observer  of  rules  or  commands. 
'  Diligent  observers  of  old  customs.'  Spenser. 

He  was  so  strict  an  observer  of  his  word  that  no 
consideration  whatever  could  make  him  break  it. 
Prior. 

Himself  often  read  useful  discourses  to  his  servants 
on  the  Lord's  day,  of  which  he  was  always  a  very 
strict  and  solemn  observer.  Atterbitry. 

2.f  A  sycophantic  follower;  one  who  fawns 
or  cringes. 

Great  ones  still  have  graced 

To  make  them  sport,  or  rub  them  o'er  with  flattery, 
Observers  of  all  kinds.  Bean.  &  Fl. 

Observing  (ob-zerv'ing),  a.    Observant;  at- 
tentive. 
Obseryingly  (ob-zerv'ing-li),  adv.    In  an 

attentive  manner;  attentively;  carefully; 
with  close  observation.  Shak. 
Obsesst  (ob-ses'},  v.t.  [L.  obsideo,  obsessus, 
to  besiege— ob,  in  front,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.] 
To  besiege ;  to  beset ;  to  compass  about. 
'Obsessed  with  inordinate  glory/  Sir  T. 
Ebjot. 

Obsession  (ob-se'shon),  n.  [L.  obsessio,  a 
blockade.  See  OBSESS.]  The  act  of  besieg- 
ing; the  state  of  a  person  vexed  or  besieged 
by  an  evil  spirit  antecedent  to  possession. 
[Rare.] 

Grave  fathers,  he's  possess'd;  again.  I  say, 

Possess'd  ;  nay,  if  there  be  possession 

And  obsession,  he  has  both.  B.  jfoiisott. 

Obsidian  (ob-sid'i-an),  n,  [Called  Obsidia- 
nus  lapis  (atone  of  Obsidius)  by  Pliny  after 
a  person  named  Obsidittf,  who,  according  to 
him,  discovered  it  in  Ethiopia.]  Vitreous 
lava,  or  volcanic  glass,  a  glassy  mineral 
which  may  be  either  impure  orthoclase 
or  a  lava  which  has  become  glassy  by  rapid 
cooling;  generally  placed  among  the  fel- 
spars. Pitchstone,  which  has  the  lustre  of 
pitch  rather  than  glass,  and  pearlstone, 
which  has  a  pearly  lustre  and  sometimes 
the  form  of  concretionary  nodules  (sphe- 
iilite),  are  varieties,  or  closely  akin  to  it. 
Obsidian  consists  of  silicate  of  alumina  with 


iron,  and  lime  or  potash  or  soda  according 
to  the  species  of  felspar  involved.  In  Mexico 
and  Peru  cutting  weapons  and  rings  were 
manufactured  out  of  it. 

Obsidional  (ob-sid'i-on-al),  a.  [L.  obsidion- 
alis,  from  obsidio,  a  siege.  See  OBSESS.] 
Pertaining  to  a  siege.  —  Obsidional  coins, 
coins  of  various  base  metals,  struck  in  be- 
sieged places,  as  a  substitute  for  current 
money.— Obsidional  crown,  in  Rom.  antiq.  a 
crown  made  of  grass,  given  to  him  who  held 
out  a  siege  or  caused  one  to  be  raised. 

Obsigillationt  (ob-sij'il-la"shon),  n.  [L.  ob, 
and  sigillum,  a  seal.]  The  act  of  sealing  up. 
Maunder, 

Obsignate  (ob-sig'nat),  v.t.  [L.  obsigno— ob, 
and  signo,  to  seal,  from  signum,  a  seal,  a 
sign.]  To  seal  up;  to  ratify. 

As  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  so  keeping  the  sab- 
bath did  obsignate  the  covenant    made  with    the 
children  of  Israel,  after  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt. 
Barrow. 

Obsignation  ( ob  -  sig  -  na'shon ) ,  n.  [  See 
above.]  The  act  of  sealing;  ratification  by 
sealing;  confirmation.  'By  way  of  obsigna- 
tion  of  that  covenant.'  Whitby. 

Obsignatory(ob-sig'na-to-ri),  a.  Ratifying; 
confirming  by  sealing.  'Obsignatory  signs.' 
Bp.  Ward. 

Obsolesce  (ob-so-les'),  v.i.  To  become  obso- 
lescent. Fitzedward  Hall. 

Obsolescence  (ob-so-les'ens),  n.  The  state 
or  process  of  becoming  obsolete. 

Obsolescent  (ob-so-les'ent),  a.  [L.  obsolesco, 
to  go  out  of  use.]  Becoming  obsolete; 
going  out  of  use;  passing  into  desuetude; 
as,  an  obsolescent  word  or  custom. 

Obsolete  (ob'so-let),  a.  [L.  obsoletus,  pp.  of 
obsolesco,  to  go  out  of  use — prefix  ob,  and 
soteo,  to  use,  to  be  wont]  1.  Gone  into 
disuse;  disused;  neglected;  out  of  fashion; 
as,  an  obsolete  word;  an  obsolete  custom; 
an  obsolete  law.  'That  silent  and  most  ob- 
solete  Smith  Square.*  Disraeli. 

What  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  than  general 
agreement  to  forbear?  And  how  shall  it  be  con- 
tinued when  it  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  recalled 
again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind  when  it  has  once 
become  unfamiliar  by  disuse  and  unpleasing  by  un- 
familiarity.  yohnsott. 

Time  has  not  antiquated  the  great  classical  writers 
of  antiquity,  nor  the  progress  of  knowledge  rendered 
their  thoughts  obsolete.  Dr.  Catrd. 

2.  In  biol.  imperfectly  developed;  abortive; 
rudimentary;  as,  an  obsolete  calyx;  an  ob- 
solete bone.  —  Ancient,  Old,  Antique,  Anti- 
quated, Obsolete.  See  ANCIENT. 

Obsoleteness  (ob'so-let-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  obsolete  or  out  of  use ;  a  state  of 
desuetude.— 2.  In  biol.  the  state  of  being 
abortive,  or  so  imperfectly  developed  as 
not  to  be  distinctly  discernible. 

Obstacle  (ob'stak-1),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  obsta- 
culum,  an  obstacle,  from  obsto,  to  withstand 
— ob,  against,  and  sto,  to  stand.]  That  which 
opposes ;  anything  that  stands  in  the  way 
and  hinders  progress;  hinderance;  obstruc- 
tion, either  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense. 

If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  my  ripe  revenue  and  due  by  birth.     ShaJk. 

SYN.  Obstruction,  hinderance,  impediment, 
difficulty. 

Obstacle  (ob'stak-1),  a.  Obstinate:  intended 
as  an  ignorant  blunder. 

Fie,  Joan !  thou  wilt  be  so  obslacle.    SAa£. 

ObStanpyt  (ob'stan-si),  n.  [  L.  obstantia— 
ob,  against,  and  sto,  to  stand.]  Opposition; 
impediment;  obstruction.  JS.  Jonson. 

Obstetric,  Obstetrical  (ob-stet'rik,  ob-stet'- 
rik-al),  a.  [L.  obstetrix,  a  midwife—  ob,  be- 
fore, and  sto,  to  stand.]  Pertaining  to  mid- 
wifery, or  the  delivery  of  women  in  child- 
bed; as,  the  obstetric  art. 

Obstetricatet  (ob-stet'rik-at),  v.i.  To  per- 
form the  office  of  a  midwife.  Evelyn. 
[Rare.] 

Obstetricatet  (ob-stet'rik-at),  v.t.  To  assist 
or  promote  by  performing  the  duties  of  a 
midwife.  Waterhouse.  [Rare.] 

Obstetrication t  (ob-stet'ri-ka"shon),  n. 
The  office  or  assistance  of  a  midwife.  Bp. 
flail. 

Obstetrician  (ob-stet-ri'shan),  n.  One 
skilled  in  obstetrics;  an  accoucheur;  a  mid- 
wife. 

pbstetricious  (ob-stet-ri'shus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  obstetrics;  serving  to  facilitate  child- 
birth; obstetric;  hence,  helping  to  produce 
or  bring  forth  generally. 

Yet  is  all  human  teaching  but  raaieutical  or  obstet- 
ricians. Cud-worth. 

Obstetrics  (ob-stet'riks),  n,  [See  OBSTET- 
RIC.] The  art  of  assisting  women  in  par- 


turition, and  treating  their  diseases  during 
pregnancy  and  after  delivery ;  the  art  or 
science  of  midwifery. 

Obstetric?  (ob-stet'ri-si),  n.  Same  as  Ob- 
stetrics. Dunglison.  [Rare.  ] 

Obstinacy  (ob'sti-na-si),  n.  [L.  obstinatio, 
from  obsto,  to  stand  against,  to  oppose— 06, 
against,  and  uto,  to  stand.  ]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  obstinate:  (a)  a  fixedness  in 
opinion  or  resolution  that  cannot  be  shaken 
at  all,  or  not  without  great  difficulty;  firm 
and  (usually  but  not  necessarily)  unreason- 
able adherence  to  an  opinion,  purpose,  or 
system ;  a  fixedness  that  will  not  yield  to 
persuasion,  arguments,  or  other  means ; 
stubbornness  ;  pertinacity  ;  persistency  : 
when  used  of  a  laudable  persistency,  it  is 
usually  intended  to  designate  a  high  degree 
of  persistency. 

Only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue.         Shak. 

(b)  The  quality  of  resisting  remedies  or  pal- 
liative measures;  the  quality  of  being  diffi- 
cult to  subdue  or  alleviate;  as,  the  obstinacy 
of  adiseaseorevil.— SYN.  Firmness,  resolute- 
ness, inflexibility,  persistency,  pertinacity, 
stubbornness,  perverseness,  contumacy. 
Obstinate  (ob'sti-nat),  a.  [L.  obstinatus, 
pp.  of  obstino,  obstinatuin,  to  set  one's  mind 
firmly  on,  to  resolve  on,  from  obsto,  to  stand 
against,  to  oppose— ob,  against,  and  sto,  to 
stand.]  1.  Pertinaciously  adhering  to  an 
opinion  or  purpose ;  fixed  firmly  in  resolu- 
tion ;  not  yielding  to  reason,  arguments,  or 
other  means;  in  a  better  sense,  undeviat- 
ingly  persistent.  *  No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so 
obstinate. '  Pope. 

I  have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  resolu- 
tions of  drinking  no  wine.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Not  yielding  or  not  easily  subdued  or  re- 
moved; as,  an  obstinate  fever;  obstinate 
obstructions;  an  obstinate  cough.— Obstinate, 
Stubborn.  '  Both  obstinacy  and  stubborn- 
ness imply  an  excessive  and  vicious  perse- 
verance in  pursuing  our  own  judgment  in 
opposition  to  that  of  others;  but  to  be  obsti- 
nate implies  the  doing  what  we  ourselves 
choose.  To  be  stubborn  denotes,  rather, 
not  to  do  what  others  advise  or  desire.  An 
obstinate  man  will  pursue  his  own  foolish 
purpose,  in  spite  of  the  wisest  and  kind- 
est counsel.  A  stubborn  child  will  not  com- 
ply with  the  advice,  or  obey  the  commands, 
of  a  parent  Obstinacy  requires  a  positive 
idea;  stubbornness  merely  a  negation.'  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh.— SYN.  Inflexible,  immovable, 
firm,  resolute,  pertinacious,  headstrong, 
stubborn,  unyielding,  opinionated,  refrac- 
tory, perverse,  contumacious. 

Obstinately  (ob'sti-nat-H),  adv.  In  an  obsti- 
nate manner;  with  fixedness  of  purpose  not 
to  be  shaken,  or  not  without  difficulty; 
stubbornly;  pertinaciously.  'Inflexible  to- 
ill,  and  obstinately  just.'  Addison. 

Obstinateness  (ob'sti-nat-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  obstinate;  obstinacy.  'An  ill 
fashion  of  stiffness  and  inflexible  obstinate- 
ness,  stubbornly  refusing  to  stoop.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Obstinationt  (ob-sti- na'shon),  n.  [L.  ob- 
stinatio. See  OBSTINATE.  ]  Resolution ; 
steadfastness ;  obstinacy.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Obstipation  (ob-sti-pa'shon),  n.  [L.  ob, 
against,  and  stipo,  to  crowd.]  1.  The  act  of 
stopping  up,  as  a  passage.  —  2.  In  med. 
costiveness ;  constipation. 

Obstreperous  (ob-strep'er-us),  a.  [t.  ob- 
streperus,  from  obstrepo,  to  roar— ob,  intens., 
and  strepo,  to  make  a  noise  at.]  Making  a 
tumultuous  noise ;  clamorous;  vociferous; 
noisy;  loud.  'The  obstreperous  trump  of 
fame.'  Beattie. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstreper- 
ous approbation,  but  repair  at  their  own  cost  what- 
ever damages  he  makes.  Addison, 

Obstreperously  (ob-strep'er-us-Ii),  adv.  In 
an  obstreperous  manner ;  with  tumultuous 
noise;  loudly;  clamorously;  noisily;  as,  to 
behave  obstreperously. 

Obstreperousness  (ob-strep'er-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  obstreper- 
ous ;  loudness ;  clamour ;  noisy  turbulence. 
Wood. 

Obstruction  (ob-strik'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
obstringo,  obstrictum,  to  bind  close  —  ob, 
against,  and  stringo,  to  strain.]  The  condi- 
tion of  being  bound  or  constrained;  obliga- 
tion; bond.  Milton.  [Rare.] 

Obstruct  (ob-strukt')f  v.t.  [L.  obstruo,  ob- 
structutn—ob,  against,  and  struo,  to  pile  up.] 
1.  To  block  up;  to  stop  up  or  close,  as  a  way 
or  passage;  to  fill  with  obstacles  or  impedi- 
ments that  prevent  passing;  as,  to  obstruct 
a  road,  highway,  or  channel;  to  obstruct  the 
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canals  or  One  vessels  of  the  body.  •  Obstruct 
the  mouth  of  hell.'  MiUan.-l  To  hinder 
from  pasting ;  to  stop;  to  Impede;  to  keep 
back ;  aa,  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
obttruftM  the  entrance  of  ships ;  clouds  oo- 
itnut  the  light  of  the  sun. 

From  hence  no  clood.  or.  to  ftilrna  his  steht. 

Star  interposed,  however  small,  IK  sen.    Milan. 

3  To  retard ;  to  Interrupt;  to  render  slow ; 
as.  progress  Is  often  obtruded  by  difficul- 
ties, though  not  entirely  stopped  -SYK.  To 
bar.  barricade,  stop,  arrest,  check,  inter- 
rupt, clog,  choke.  Impede,  retard,  embarrass, 

Obstructer  (ob-strukt'er),  n.  One  that  ob- 
«tiu.-ti"r  hinders.  W/litloct. 

Obstruction  (ob-struk'shon),  n.  [L.  obstruc- 
tio.  See  OBSTRUCT.)  1.  'l"he  act  of  obstruct- 
ing; aa.  the  obstruction  of  a  road  by  felled 
tree*.-!.  Obstacle;  Impediment;  anything 
that  itopi  or  closes  a  way,  passage,  or  chan- 
nel- as  ban  of  sand  at  the  mouths  of  riven 
are  often  oortrtirtioru  to  navigation.— 3  That 
which  Impedes  progress;  check;  hinderance; 
a*,  disunion  and  party  spirit  are  often  ob- 
ttruelions  to  public  prosperity.  '  A  popular 
assembly  free  from  obstructions.'  Swift. — 

4  The  state  of  having  the  vital  functions 
olistructed  or  stopped  from  their  natural 
course* ;  death     •  To  He  in  cold  obstntetion 
and  to  rot'    Shale.    [Rare.]— SVN.  Obstacle, 
bar,  barrier.  Impediment,  clog,  check,  hin- 
derance, embarrassment 

Obstructionist  (ob-struk'shon-lst),  n.  One 
who  hinders  or  interrupts  progress  or  the 
transaction  of  business;  an  obstructive. 

Obstructive  (ob-struk'tiv),  a.  Obstructing 
or  tending  to  obstruct;  presenting  obstacles; 
hindering;  causing  impediment;  as,  mea- 
sures obstructive  of  justice. 

Obstructive  (ob-struk'tiv),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  obstructs ;  more  especially  one 
who  opposes  progress  or  reform ;  one  who 
hinders  the  transaction  of  business. 

Obstructively  (ob-struk'tiv-li),  ado.  In  an 
obstructive  manner;  by  way  of  obstruction. 

Obstruent  (ob'stni-ent),  a.  [L  oltstruens, 
ppr.  of  obitruo,  to  block  up.  See  OBSTRUCT.) 
Blocking  up;  hindering.  Johnson. 

Obstruent  (ob'stni-ent).  n  Anything  that 
filwtructa;  especially,  anything  that  blocks 
up  the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 

Obstupefactlont  ( ob-stu'pe-fak"shon  \  n. 
I  L  oastttprfaeio— prefix  ob,  and  stupefacio. 
See  STVPEry.  ]  Same  as  Stupefaction. 


Obstupefactivet  (ob-stu-pe-fak-tiv),  a.  [Sec 
above. )    Same  as  Stitprfacticc. 
Obstupefyt  (ob  stu'pe  fi).  v.t     To  stupefy 
Obtain  (.>!>  tan  ),  t>  <     (L.  obtineo,  to  obtain, 
acquire,  prevail,  maintain— prefix  ob,  and 
I'ntn,  to  hold.)    1.  To  gain  possession  of;  to 
gain;  to  procure;  to  receive;  to  get;  to  ac- 
quire.    'That  1  am  desperate  of  obtaining 
her. '    Shalt 

It  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  children  )>y  her. 

'.en.  xvi.  y. 

Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtain.     Drydtit. 
We  acquire  !.y  our  own  efforts :  we  attain  by  the 
efforts  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves;  we  gain  or  win 
by  striving,  we  earn  by  labour.  Crabo. 

£  I  To  maintain  possession  of ;  to  keep ;  to 
hold. 

Hi*  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  sire. 

He  who  ettaint  the  monarchy  of  heaven.  Miltpn. 

—Attain,  Obtain,  /Vocure.  See  under  AT- 
TAIN. 

Obtain  (on-tan').  1 1.  1  To  be  received  In 
customary  or  common  use ;  to  continue  in 
use ;  to  be  established  in  practice ;  to  hold 
good;  to  subsist:  aa,  the  custom  still  obtains 
among  these  people. 

The  Theodoslan  code,  several  hundred  years  after 
Justinian's  time,  ftuintd  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire.  Bvlur. 

4  To  prevail;  to  succeed.     [Rare.) 

Th«re  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate,  some 
commendation  where  causes  are  fair  pleaded  ;  espe- 
cially towards  the  tide  which  otaintOl  not.  Battu. 

Obtainable  (ob-Un'a-blV  a.  Capable  of 
being  obtained,  procured,  or  gained ;  pro- 
curable; as.  a  dye  obtainable  from  a  plant. 

Obtalner  (ob-tin'er),  n.  One  who  obtains 
J«hnton. 

Obtainment  (ob-tin'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
obtaining;  attainment. 

.  Hactat  a  large  proportion  of  the  comforts  and 
M«rKa  of  life  within  our  reach,  and  rendering  the 
•MtMMra'of  knowledge  comparatively  easy  among 
UK  frau  man  of  the  tons  of  loll.  Glaiuon, 

Obtected  (ob-tekt'ed).  a  [L.  obtectui,  from 
prenx  ob.  and  lego,  leetus.  to  cover.)  Cov- 
ered; protected:  especially,  In  !ool.  covered 
with  a  hard  shelly  cue. 


ObUcto-venose  (ob-tek'td-y«-nos),  a.  In 
6ot  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf  whose  principal 
and  longitudinal  veins  are  held  together  by 
simple  cross-veins. 

Obtemper  (ob-tem'per),  r.«.  [See  below.) 
In  Scott  law,  to  obey  or  comply  with  a  Judg- 
ment of  court;  to  implement. 

Obtemperatet  (ob-tem'per-at),  v.t  [L.  ob- 
trmpero,  to  oliey  ]  To  obey;  to  yield  obe- 
dience to.  Bailey. 

Obtendt  (ob-tend').  r.t  (L.  obtendo— ob, 
against,  and  Undo,  to  stretch;  lit.  to  stretch 
against  or  before.)  1.  To  oppose;  to  hold 
out  In  opposition  Dryden.—Z.  To  pretend ; 
to  Oder  as  the  reason  of  anything. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade. 

ObtenctniK  Heaven  for  whate'er  ills  befal.     Drytttn. 

Obtenebratlon  ( ob  -  ten '  6  -  bra  "  shon ),  n. 
[  From  L  obtenebro,  to  make  dark— prenx 
ob,  and  tetiebne,  darkness.)  A  darkening; 
act  of  darkening ;  darkness.  [Rare.] 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obttnebra- 
tion  Joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. 

Bacon. 

Obtenslont  (ob-ten'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
obtending.  Johnson. 

Obtest  (ob-test'),  v.t.  [L.  Mentor- prefix  06. 
and  tester,  to  witness.)  1.  To  call  upon 
earnestly;  to  en  treat;  to  conjure.  Bji.  Burnet 
2.  To  beg  for;  to  supplicate.  'Obtest  his 
clemency.'  Dryden. 

Obtest t(ob-tesf),t?.i.    To  protest.    [Rare.) 

We  must  not  bid  them  good  speed,  but  obttit 
against  them.  Wattrkottse. 

Obtestation  (ob-tes-ta'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  obtesting  or  entreating;  supplication;  en- 
treaty. 'Our  humblest  petitions  and  06- 
tettationt. '  Milton.  — 2.  t  The  act  of  protest- 
ing. 

Obtrectatlon*  (ob-trek-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  ob- 
trectatio,  from  obtrecto,  to  detract  from — 
ob.  against,  and  tracto.  intens.  of  traho,  to 
draw.)  Slander;  detraction;  calumny.  'Ob- 
loquy or  obtrectation.'  Harrow. 

Obtrltionl  (ob-tri'shon),  n.  [L.  obtritio,  from 
obtero,  to  bruise.)  A  breaking  or  bruising; 
a  wearing  away  by  friction.  Maunder. 

Obtrude  (ob-trod'),  v.t.  pret.  <t  pp.  obtruded; 
ppr.  obtruding.  [L.  obtrudo—  prefix  ob,  and 
trudo,  to  thrust  ]  1.  To  thrust  prominently 
forward ;  to  force  into  any  place  or  state 
unduly  or  without  solicitation:  often  with 
reflexive  pronouns:  AS,  to  obtrude-  one's  self 
upon  a  person's  notice. 

The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Lofke. 

The  spectral  form  of  an  awful  fate  dominating  all 
things  human  and  divine  might  lurk  in  the  back- 
ground, but  it  did  not  obtrude  itself.  Dr.  Cairct. 

2.  To  offer  with  unreasonable  importunity ; 
to  urge  upon  against  the  will. 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  dilipence 

In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find?    Milton. 

Obtrude  (ob-trW),  c.t.  To  enter  when  not 
Invited ;  to  come  prominently  Into  notice, 
especially  in  an  unwelcome  manner. 

Obtruder  (ob-trod'Ar),  n.  One  who  obtrudes. 
Boyle. 

Obtruncate t(ob  tmngTiit).  v.t.  [L.  obtnnico 
-  prefix  ob.  and  trunco,  to  cut  off.  J  To  de- 
prive of  a  limb;  to  lop.  Coclteratn. 

Obtruncatlont  (ob-trung-ka'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  lopping  or  cutting  off.  Coclceram. 

Obtrusion  (ob-tro'zhon),  n.  [L.  obtrusio. 
See  OBTRUDE]  The  act  of  obtruding;  a 
thrusting  upon  othen  by  force  or  unsolicited ; 
as,  the  ottnaion  of  crude  opinions  on  the 
world.  'Savage  rudeness  and  importunate 
obtrusions. '  Eikiih  Basilikf. 

Obtruslonlst  (ob-trb'zhon-ist),  n.  One  who 
obtrudes:  a  person  of  obtrusive  mannen; 
one  who  favours  obtrusion.  Gent.  Mag. 

Obtrusive  (ob  tro'slv),  a  Disposed  to  ob- 
trude anything  upon  others;  inclined  to  in- 
trude or  thrust  one's  self  among  others,  or 
to  enter  uninvited;  forward;  intrusive. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd  and  not  unsought  be  won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrttiivc.  but  retired.      Milton. 

Obtrusively  (ob-tro'siv-Ii),  ode.  In  an  ob- 
trusive manner;  by  way  of  obtrusion  or 
thrusting  upon  othen,  or  entering  unsoli- 
cited; as,  to  put  forward  opinions  obtru- 
sively 

Obtruslveness  (ob-tro'slv-nes),".  Thestate 
or  quality  of  being  obtrusive. 

Obtundt  (ob-tund'),  r  (.  [L  obtundo— prefix 
06,  and  (undo,  to  beat.  ]  1.  To  dull;  to  blunt; 
to  quell ;  to  deaden ;  to  reduce  pungency 
or  violent  action  of  anything. 

Avicen  countermands  letting    blood    In  choleric 
bodies,  because  he  esteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of  gall 
acrimony  and  fierceness.      Harvty. 


2.  To  deafen  with  noise. 

They  (John-a-Xokes  and  John-a-Stiles)  were  the 
greatest  wranglers  that  ever  lived,  and  have  filled  alt 
our  law-books  with  the  obtHtiding  story  of  their  suits 
and  trials.  Miltott. 

Obtundent(ob-tnn'dent),n.  A  mucilaginous, 
oily,  or  bland  medicine  employed  to  sheathe 
parts  from  irritation,  and  to  blunt  that  of 
certain  morbid  secretions.  Nearly  the  same 
aa  Demulcent. 

Obturation*  (ob-tu-ra'shon),  n,  (From  L. 
obturo,  obturatum,  to  stop  up.)  The  act  of 
closing  or  stopping  up.  Cotgrave. 
Obturator  (ob'tu-rat-er).  n.  [See  above.) 
1.  That  which  closes  or  stops  up  an  entrance, 
cavity,  or  the  like:  chiefly  or  exclusively  an 
anatomical  term ;  as,  obturator  muscle*, 
two  muscles  of  the  gluteal  region. — Obtura- 
tor externut,  a  muscle  arising  from  the  ob- 
turator foramen,  Ac. ,  and  inserted  into  the 
root  of  the  trochanter  major. — Obturator 
interims,  arising  and  inserted  as  the  ex- 
ternus.  This  and  the  preceding  muscle 
move  the  thigh  backwards,  and  roll  it  upon 
its  axis .  —  Obturator  foramen,  another  name 
of  the  thyroid  foramen,  a  large  oval  interval 
between  the  ischium  and  the  pubes.— 06- 
turator  nerve,  a  nerve  formed  by  a  branch 
from  the  third,  and  another  from  the  fourth 
lumbar  nerve,  and  distributed  to  the  obtu- 
rator extemtut  and  adductor  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  Ac.  — 2.  In  sur/j  a  screw-shaped, 
pointed  instrument  used  in  cases  of  litho- 
tomy. 

Obtusangular  (ob-tus-ang'gu-ler),  a.  [06- 
tutte  and  angular. ]  Having  angles  that  are 
obtuse,  or  larger  than  right  angles. 
Obtuse  (ob-tus'),  a.  [L.  obluiui,  from  06- 
tundo,  obtueum,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to  blunt 
—  prefix  06,  and  tundo,  tudi  (Skr.  tud),  to 
strike,  to  beat,  whence  contusion.]  1.  Not 
pointed  or  acute;  blunt:  applied  to  an  angle. 
it  denotes  one  that  is  larger  than  a  right 
angle,  or  more  than  ninety  degrees. — 2.  Not 
having  acute  sensibility;  stupid;  dull;  as,  he 
is  very  otttuse;  his  perceptions  are  obtuse. 
'Ages  dark,  obtuse,  and  steep'd  in  sense.' 
Young.— 3.  Not  sharp  or  shrill;  as,  an  obtuxe 
sound.  Johnson. —  Obtuse  leaf,  sepal,  or 
petal,  in  bot.  one  which  is  blunt  at  the  end. 
--Obtuse  tnucronate  leaf,  one  which  is  blunt, 
but  which  terminates  in  a  rounded  point. 
Obtuse-angled  (ob-tus'ang-gld),  o.  Having 
an  obtuse  angle ;  as,  an 

/obtuse -a  tiff  led  triangle. 
Obtuse -angular  (ob- 
tus'nng-gu-ier),  a.  Hav- 
ing obtuse  angles. 

Obtusely  (ob-tus'HX 
adv.  In  an  obtuse  manner:  (a)  not  acutely; 
bluntly;  as,  obtusely  pointed.  (l>)  Dully;  stu- 
pidly. 

Obtuseness  (ob-tus'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  obtuse:  (a)  bluntness;  as,  the  obtuse- 
nfss  of  an  angle.  (6)  Want  of  quick  sensi- 
bility; dulness ;  as,  the  obtuseness  of  the 
senses.  'Obtuseness  of  hearing.'  Sir  T. 
Watson,  (c)  Dulness  of  sound. 

Obtuslon  t  (ob-tu'zhon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
making  obtuse  or  blunt.— 2.  The  state  of 
being  dulled  or  blunted.  '  Obtuxion  of  the 
senses,  internal  and  external.'  Harvey. 

Obtusity  (ob-tu'si-ti),  n.  Same  as  Obtusenett. 
Quart.  KeD. 

Obumbrant  (ob-umln-ant),  a.  In  entom.  a 
term  applied  to  a  scutum  which  overhangs 
the  metathorax. 

Obumbrate  (<>b-um'brat),  ti.  t.    [L.  obumbro 
—prefix  oft,  and  umbra,  a  shade. )   To  shade ; 
U>  darken;  to  cloud.     'Clouds  which  did 
hang  over  and  obumbrate  him.'    //• 
[Rare.] 

Obumbration  (ob-um-bra'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  darkening  or  obscuring.  Sir  T.  More. 
(Rare.) 

Obuncous  (ob-ungTtns).  a.  [L.  ob,  intens., 
and  uncus,  crooked.]  Very  crooked;  hooked 
Maunder. 

Obus  ^us),  11  [Fr.  ]  A  small  bomb;  a 
shell. 

Obventlont  (ob-ven'shon),  n.  [L  obvenli", 
from  obvenio,  to  come  in  the  way  of  •  '•. 
before,  against,  and  twnio,  to  come.  ]  Thnt 
which  happens  not  regularly  but  inclilen- 
tally;  something  occasional;  incidental  ad- 
vantage; specifically,  an  offering,  titlu  .  «r 
oblation.  '  Legacies  .  .  .  and  outer  casual- 
ties  and  o6Den(ioiw.'  Fuller. 

Obversantt  (ob-vers'ant),  a  [L.  obvenant, 
obversor — preflxo6, and  fervor, totum.]  Con- 
versant; familiar.  'That  which  is  most  06- 
Ffrxant  and  familiar.'  Bacon. 

Obverse  (ob'ven),  o.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
one  of  two  possible  sides  or  theories.— 2  In 
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nitmis.  applied  to  the  side  of  a  coin  or 
medal  bearing  the  face  or  head.—  3.  In  bot. 
having  the  base  narrower  thau  the  top,  as 
»  leaf. 

Obverse  (ob'vers),  n.  1.  Anything  neces- 
sarily involved  in,  or  answering  to,  another; 
one  of  two  ways  of  looking  at  a  thing. 

The  fact  that  it  (a  belief)  invariably  exists  being 
the  obverse  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  alternative  be- 
lief. H.  Spencer. 

2.  In  numis.  that  side  of  a  coin  or  medal 

which  has  the  face  or  head  on  it.  as  distin- 

guished from  the  other  side,  called  the  re- 

verse. 
Obverse-lunate  (ob'vers-lu-nat),  a.   In  bot. 

inversely  crescent-shaped;  that  is,  with  the 

horns  of  the  crescent  projecting  forwards 

instead  of  backwards. 
Obversely  (ob'vers-li),  adv.    In  an  obverse 

form  or  manner. 
Obversion  (ob-yer'shon),  n.    The  act  of  ob- 

verting  or  turning  toward. 
Obvert  (ob-verf),  v.t.     [L.  obverto—  ob,  to- 

ward, and  verto,  to  turn.]    To  turn  toward. 


An  erect  cone  placed  in  an  horizontal  plane,  at  a 
judge  to  be  nothing 
rds  us. 
Watts. 


great  distance  from  the  eye, 
but  a  flat  ci 


, 
ircle,  if  its  base  be  obverted  towards  us. 


Obviate  (ob'vi-at),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  obviated; 
ppr.  obviating.  [L.  obvio,  obviatum,  to  meet, 
withstand,  prevent,  from  obvius,  in  the  way 
so  as  to  meet — ob,  against,  and  via,  a  way.] 
To  meet  half-way,  as  difficulties  or  objec- 
tions; to  remove;  to  clear  put  of  the  way; 
as,  to  obviate  objections  or  inconveniences; 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  doing  something. 
'If  after  all  this  long  scene  of  fallacy  and 
imposture  ...  we  would  effectually  obviate 
the  same  for  the  future.1  South. 

To  lay  down  everything  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to 
obviate  all  exceptions  and  remove  every  difficulty, 
would  carry  me  too  far.  woodward. 

Obviation  (ob-vi-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of  ob- 
viating or  state  of  being  obviated.  [Rare.] 

Obvious  (ob'vi-us),  a.  [See  OBVIATE.] 
l.t  Standing  or  placed  in  front;  standing  in 
the  way. 

I  to  the  evil 
Turn  my  obvious  breast.  Milton. 

Nor  obvious  hill, 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream,  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks.  Milton. 

2-t  Open;  exposed  to  danger  or  accident. 

Why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd?     Milton. 

3.  t  Coming  in  the  way ;  ready  to  meet. 

I  miss  thee  here ; 

Not  pleased,  thus  entertain'd  with  solitude. 
Where  obvious  duty  ere  while  appeared  unsought. 
Milton. 

4.  Easily  discovered,  seen,  or  understood; 
plain ;  manifest ;  evident ;  as,  the  meaning 
is  obvious ;  it  is  obvious  he  is  wrong. 

What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss! 
Ccrwper. 

[Meanings  1,  2,  and  3  are  Latinisms,  and 
perhaps  confined  to  Milton.]— SYN.  Plain, 
clear,  evident,  apparent,  manifest. 
Obviously  (ob'vi-us-li),  adv.  In  an  obvious 
manner;  so  as  to  be  easily  comprehended; 
evidently;  plainly;  apparently;  manifestly. 

All  purely  identical  propositions  obviously  and  at 
first  blush,  contain  no  instruction.  Locke. 

We  may  then  more  obviously,  yet  truly,  liken  the 
civil  state  to  bulwarks,  and  the  church  to  a  city. 

Holyday. 

Obviousness  (ob'vi-us-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  obvious,  plain,  or  evident  to  the  eye 
or  the  mind. 

I  thought  their  easiness  or  obviousness  fitter  to  re- 
commend than  depreciate  them.  Boyle. 

Obvolute,  Obvoluted  (ob'vol-ut,  ob'vol-ut- 
ed),  a.     [L.  obvolutus,  from 
<>!>  rni  ro,  to  wrap  round— prefix 
ob,  and  volvo,  to  roll.]    Rolled 
or   turned    in  or  into.— 06- 
volute  foliation,  in  bot.  folia- 
tion in  which  the  margins  of      Obvolute. 
the    leaves   alternately    em- 
brace thestraight  margin  of  the  opposite  leaf. 

Oby  (6'bi),  n.    Same  as  Obeah. 

Obyism  (6'bi-izm),  n.  The  practice  of 
witchcraft  among  the  negroes  of  Africa.  See 
OBEAH. 

Oc.  The  form  assumed  by  the  prefix  ob  before 
c,  whether  hard  or  soft,  as  occur,  occiput. 

Oc,  Ock.  A  diminutive  termination,  espe- 
cially common  in  Scotch  words,  but  also 
seen  in  E.,  as  bullocfr,  hillock. 

Oc  (ok),  71.     An  arrow  used  by  the  Turks. 

Oca  (o'ka),  n.  The  name  given  in  South 
America  to  two  Columbian  plants  of  the 
genus  Oxalis,  the  O.  crenata  and  0.  tuberosa, 
which  bear  tubers  like  the  potato.  The  wild 
tubers  are  acid,  but  when  boiled  become  in- 


sipid.  They  have  been  proposed  as  nutri- 
tious food,  but  are  small  and  not  worth  cul- 
tivating. 

Occamyt  (ok'ka-mi),  7i.  [A  corruption  of 
alchemy.]  A  mixed  metal.  Written  also 
Ochimy,  Ochymy.  See  ALCHEMY,  3. 

The  ten  shillings,  this  thimble,  and  an  occamy 
spoon  from  some  other  unknown  poor  sinner,  are  all 
the  atonement  which  is  made  for  the  body  of  sin  in 
London  and  Westminster.  Steele. 

Occasion  (ok-ka'zhon),  n.  [L.  occasio,  occa- 
sionis,  from  occido,  occasum,  to  fall— prefix  oc 
for  ob,  and  cado,  to  fall.]  1.  An  occurrence, 
casualty,  incident,  event.  '(I  can)  frame 
my  face  to  all  occasions.'  Shak.  —  2.  Oppor- 
tunity; convenience;  favourable  time,  sea- 
son, or  circumstances. 

I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you 

And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart.     S/taJk. 

Let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles.  Milton. 

3.  Incident,  event,  or  fact  giving  rise  to 
something  else  without  being  its  direct  or 
efficient  cause;  incidental  cause. 

Her  beauty  was  the  occasion  of  the  war.   Dryden. 

Between  the  real  cause  and  the  occasion  of  any 
phenomenon  there  is  a  wide  diversity.  The  one  im- 
plies a  producing  power,  the  other  only  some  condi- 
tion upon  which  this  power  comes  into  exercise. 

y.  D.  Morell. 

4.  In  a  more  special  sense,  a  cause  acting  on 
the  will ;  a  motive ;  a  reason. 

You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right ; 

Especially  for  those  ociasions 

At  Eltham  Place  I  told  your  majesty.        Shak. 

5.  Incidental  need;  casual  exigency;  require- 
ment; want:  now  used  in  certain  special 
phrases ;  as,  to  have  occasion  or  710  occasion 
for  a  thing.     'After  we  have  served  our- 
selves and  our  own  occasions.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

My  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them  toward 
a  supply  of  money.  Skak. 

We  have  perpetual  occasion  of  each  other's  assist- 
ance. S-wift. 

6.  Peculiar  position  of  affairs;  circumstances; 
juncture;  exigency;  as,  he  was  equal  to  the 
occasion. — 7.  The  dispensation  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper.    [Scotch.] 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  servants  when  they 
are  being  hired,  to  stipulate  for  permission  to  attend 
at  so  many  sacraments — or,  as  they  style  them  in 
their  way — occasions,  exactly  as  is  elsewhere  custom- 
ary in  regard  to  fairs  and  wakes.  Loekhart, 

— By  occasion,^  incidentally.  Hooker. — OH 
or  upon  occasion,  according  to  opportunity; 
asopportunity  offers;  incidentally  ;from  time 
to  time.  'That  we  might  have  intelligence 
from  him  on  occasion.*  De  foe. 
Occasion  (ok-ka'zhon),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  in- 
cidentally; to  cause;  to  produce;  as,  con- 
sumptions are  often  occasioned  by  colds;  in- 
digestion occasions  pain  in  the  head. — 2.  To 
influence;  to  induce. 

If  we  inquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to  make 
several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct 
modes  ...  we  shall  find  the  reason  to  be  the  end  of 
language.  Locke. 

Occasionable  (ok-ka'zhon-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  caused  or  occasioned.  Barrow. 
[Rare.] 

Occasional  (ok-ka'zhon-al),  a.  [Fr.  occet- 
sionnel.]  1.  Incidental;  occurring  at  times, 
but  not  regular  or  systematic;  made  or 
happening  as  opportunity  requires  or  ad- 
mits. *  Peculiar  extravagances,  which  at 
least  may  serve  to  raise  an  occasional  smile.' 
D'Israeli.— 2.t  Produced  or  producing  by 
accident.  'The  ground  or  occasional  origin 
hereof.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  —  3.  Produced  or 
made  on  some  special  event;  as,  an  occa- 
sional discourse ;  occasional  poetry. 

Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all; 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional.  Dryden. 

— Doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  in  metaph. 
a  term  employed  by  the  Cartesians  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  communication  between 
mind  and  matter.  The  soul  being  a  think- 
ing substance,  and  extension  being  the 
essence  of  body,  no  intercourse  can  take 
place  between  them  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  First  Cause.  It  is  Deity,  there- 
fore, who,  on  the  occasion  of  certain  modi- 
fications of  our  minds,  excites  the  corre- 
sponding movements  of  body;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  changes  in  our  body, 
awakens  the  corresponding  feelings  in  the 
mind.  Fleming. 

Occasionalism  (ok-ka'zhon-al-izm),  n.  The 
doctrine  of  occasional  causes.  See  under 
OCCASIONAL. 

Occasionally  (ok-ka'zhon- al"i-ti),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  occasional.  Hallam.  [Rare.] 

Occasionally  (ok-ka'zhon-al-li),  adv.  1.  In 
an  occasional  manner;  on  occasion;  accord- 
ing to  incidental  exigence;  at  times,  as  con- 


venience requires  or  opportunity  offers;  not 
regularly;  sometimes  but  not  often;  as,  he 
was  occasionally  present  at  our  meetings. 

All  of  these  writers  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  oc- 
casionally misled  in  their  opinions.  D.  Stewart. 

2.t  Casually;  accidentally. 

One  of  his  labouring  servants  predicted  his  return, 
and  described  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  1m 
had  never  worn  at  home,  and  which  had  been,  with- 
out any  previous  design,  occasionally  given  him. 
Johnson. 

Occasionatet  (ok-ka'zhon-at),  v.t.  To  oc- 
casion. 

The  lowest  may  occasionate  much  ill. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Occasioner  (ok-ka'zhon-er),  n.  One  that 
occasions,  causes,  or  produces,  either  in- 
cidentally or  otherwise. 

He  was  the  occasioner  of  loss  to  his  neighbour. 
Bp.  Sanderson. 

Occasivet  (ok-ka'siv),  a.    [From  L.  occasvs, 

sunset.]     Pertaining    to  the  setting  sun; 

western.     Wright.     [Rare.] 
Occecation(ok-se-ka'shon),n.  ['L.occcecatio— 

prefix  oc  for  ob,  and  cceco,  to  blind.]    The 

act  of  making  blind.    [Rare.] 

It  is  an  addition  to  the  misery  of  this  inward  oc- 
cecation.  fip.  Hall. 

Occident  (ok'si-dent),  n.  [Fr.  Occident,  L. 
occidens,  occidentis,  ppr.  of  occido,  to  fall- 
prefix  oc  for  ob,  and  cado,  to  fall.]  The 
western  quarter  of  the  hemisphere,  so  called 
from  the  decline  or  setting  of  the  sun ;  the 
west :  used  in  contradistinction  to  orient. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident.         Shalt. 

Occidental  (ok-si-dent'al),  a.  [L.  occiden- 
talis.  See  OCCIDENT.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
western  quarter  Of  the  hemisphere,  or  to 
some  part  of  the  earth  westward  of  the 
speaker  or  spectator;  western:  opposed  to 
oriental;  as,  occidental  climates;  occidental 
gold. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 
Shak. 

2.  Setting  after  the  sun ;  as,  an  occidental 
planet.— 3.  Having  only  an  inferior  degree 
of  beauty  and  excellence ;  resembling  in 
some  degree  true  gems:  applied  to  gems  in 
opposition  to  orient  or  oriental,  the  term 
given  to  the  finest  gems,  which  with  but  few 
exceptions  come  from  the  East. 

Occidentally  (ok-si-den'tal-li),  adv.  In  the 
Occident  or  west;  after  the  sun:  opposed  to 
orientally. 

Occiduoust  (ok-sid'u-us),  a.  [I,,  occiduus. 
See  OCCIDENT.  ]  "Western  ;  occidental. 
Blount. 

Occipital  (ok-sip'it-al),  a.  [From  L.  occipitt, 
the  back  part  of  the  head— prefix  oc  for  ob, 
and  caput,  the  head.]  Pertaining  to  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  or  to  the  occiput. — 
Occipital  bone,  the  pentagonal  bone  form- 
ing the  posterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
skull.  —  Occipital  condyles,  the  condyles 
which  connect  the  skull  with  the  atlas  ver- 
tebra. —  Occipital  foramen,  an  opening  in 
the  lower  back  part  of  the  skull. 

Occipito-frontalis  (ok-sip'i-t6-fron-ta"lis), 
n.  [L.]  In  anat.  a  single  broad  digrastic 
muscle  that  covers  the  cranium.  It  serves 
to  raise  the  eyebrows  upwards,  and  at  the 
same  time  draws  up  and  wrinkles  the  skin 
of  the  forehead. 

Occiput  (ok'si-put),  n.  [L.  oc  for  ob,  and 
caput,  head.]  The  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
or  that  part  of  the  skull  which  forms  the 
hind  part  of  the  head. 

Occisiont  (ok-si'zhon),  n.  [L.  occisio,  from 
occido,  to  kill— ob,  and  ccedo,  to  slay.]  A  kill- 
ing; the  act  of  killing.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Occlude  (ok-klud'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  occluded; 
ppr.  occluding.  [L.  occludo—  ob,  and  claudo, 
to  shut.]  1.  To  shut  up;  to  close.  [Rare.] 
2.  In  chem.  to  absorb:  applied  to  a  body 
absorbing  and,  as  it  were,  concealing  an- 
other, without  chemical  combination. 

Professor  Graham  has  shown  its  (palladium's)  re- 
markable power  of  absorbing  hydrogen.  When  a 
strip  of  palladium  is  made  the  negative  electrode  in 
an  apparatus  for  decomposing  water,  it  absorbs  800 
or  900  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  expanding  per- 
ceptibly  during  the  absorption.  This  occluded  gas  is 
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absorption.    This  occluded  gas 
when  the  substance,  which  Professor 


rahatii  believed  to  be  an  actual  alloy  of  palladium 
and  hydrogen,  is  heated  to  redness.  Madan. 

Occludent  (ok-klu'dent),  a.   [See  OCCLUDE  J 

Serving  to  shut  up  or  close. 
Occludent  (ok-klu'dent),  n.    Anything  that 

closes  or  shuts  up.    Sterne.     [Rare.] 
Occluse  (ok-klus'),  a.    [L.  occlusus,  pp.  of 

occludo,    to  shut.     See   OCCLUDE.]     Shut; 

closed.    Holder.     [Rare.  ] 
Occlusion  (ok-klu'zhon),  n.     1.  A  shutting 

up;  a  closing;  specifically,  in  pathol.   the 
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OCCRUBTATE 

total  or  partial  closure  of  a  veaael,  cavity,  or 

llow  oncan:  imperforation.  DvajfUto*.—- 

1  In  «»»»vtti«  **  of  occluding  or  abaorb- 

Ini  ana^onc««ling ;  the  state  of  h-ing  oo 

Oocru«Utet<ok -kru»t'«t),ct    (L^oc  tor 

case  as  in  a  crust ;  to  harden.  Dr.  H.  More. 
Occult(ok-kulf).a.  (Loccultut.ppoloecuto. 
to  cover  over  -prefix  oc  for  oft,  and  root  seen 
In  «lo.  to  conceal.  Gr.  kalupU,  to  cover,  and 
E.  hell.]  Hidden  from  the  eye  or  under- 
•landing;  Invisible  and  mysteriou. :  un- 
known; undiscovered;  undele.  t«  me 
occult  and  remote  origin  of  liruuium.  t 
D-ltraeli. 

These  are  manifest  qnalitie..  and  their  «"£.™'v 

Occult  trualiUei,  those  qualities  of  body  or 
spirit  which  baffled  the  Investigation  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  for  which  they 
wen  unable  to  give  any  reason. -OocuU 
crime*  In  Seofi  lau.  such  as  are  committed 
tasecret  or  In  privacy.  -  Occu«  ditcoM,,  In 
tntd  those  diseases  the  cause  and  treatment 
of  which  are  not  understood.  -  Occutt  Itnei 
are  such  as  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
•  drawing  but  do  not  appear  in  the  finished 
work;  also,  dotted  lines  are  so  called. -Oc- 
eult  tciences,  the  imaginary  sciences  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  magic,  alchemy,  necro- 
mancy, and  astrology,  especially  the  flrst 
Occultation  (ok-kul-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  ocetii- 
talio,  occuffaJionti,  a  hiding,  from  occulto. 
to  bide.  See  OCCULT.)  1.  In  aitrm.  (a)  the 
hiding  of  a  star  or  planet  from  our  sight,  by 
passing  behind  some  other  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
eclipse  of  a  flxed  star  by  the  moon.  (6)  The 
time  of  a  planet  or  star  being  so  hidden.— 
Z.Fig  disappearance  from  view;  withdrawal 
from  public  notice.  •  The  re-appearance  of 
such  an  author  after  those  long  periods  of 
occupation. '  Jeffrey.  —  Circle  of  perpetual 
occultation,  a  small  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  as  fardistant 
from  the  depressed  pole  as  the  elevated  pole 
U  from  the  horizon.  It  contains  all  those 
stars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemisphere 
It  is  opposed  to  the  emit  of  perpetual  ap- 
parition. 

Occulted  (ok-knlt'e.l).  a.  It  Hid:  secret 
•Occulted  guilt'  Skat.  —  i  In  o«rron,  a 
term  applied  to  a  heavenly  body  hid  or 
concealed  by  the  Intervention  of  some  other 
heavenly  body. 

Occulting  (ok-kult'ing),  n.  Same  as  Occul 
lotion. 

The  ocrmftntf  or  hiding  of  a  star  by  the  moon  is  a 
phenomenon  Identical  in  nature  with  a  solar  eclipse 


. 

Occultly  (ok-kult'li),  ado.  In  an  occult 
manner. 

Occultnaw  (ok-kult'nes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  occult,  hidden,  or  unknown ;  secret- 
ness. 

Occupancy  (ok'ku-pan-sIX  n.  [From  occu- 
I  iint  |  1.  The  act  of  taking  possession ; 
specifically.  In  law,  the  taking  possession  of 
a  thing  not  belonging  to  any  person,  and 
the  right  acquired  by  such  taking  posses- 
sion. 

Ai  we  before  observed  that  atrttfancy  cave  the 
right  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  vil,  to  it  is  agreed 
upon  all  hands  that  fteufaiicy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  Ike  permanent  property  in  the  substance  of 
the  earth  Icsetf ;  which  excludes  every  one  else  but 
toe  owner  flora  the  use  of  it.  Blatkiteni. 

Formerly,  when  a  man  held  land  pur  autre 
vie  ((or  the  life  of  another),  and  died  before 
that  other,  as  his  estate  could  not  descend 
to  his  heir  nor  revert  to  the  donor  until  the 
determination  of  the  life  upon  it.  It  was 
considered  to  belong  of  right  to  the  flrst 
who  took  posimlon  of  It  for  the  remainder 
of  the  life,  which  was  termed  general  oceu- 
ixnxty  And  when  the  gift  was  to  one  and 
lili  heirs  for  the  life  of  another,  the  heir 
was  said  to  take  as  tpecial  occupant.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  however,  a  man  Is 
enabled  to  dtrlse  lands  held  by  him  pur 
aurrv-  rir,  and  If  no  such  devise  be  made, 
and  there  be  no  special  occupant.  It  goes  to 
his  eiecuton  or  administrators.  —  2.  The 
met  of  occupying  or  holding  in  possession; 
the  term  during  which  one  is  an  occupant ; 
as,  daring  hi*  oMupancv  of  the  post 
Occupant  (okTr;u-panl>.  m.  [L  oeeuptnu. 
BenajMntif,  ppr.  of  oentpo,  to  occupy.] 
1  One  who  occupies  or  takes  pentad  on; 
one  who  has  pnansslon;  an  occupier  2  In 
law,  one  who  first  takes  possession  of  that 
which  has  no  legal  owner.— It  A  whore 
damned  occupant  be- 
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occupy.    Bacon. 

Occupation  (ok-ku-pa  snon),  n. 
vatio    occvpdtionit,  from  occupo*    SOB  UO- 
cupy'l    1.  The  act  of  occupying  or  taking 
possession;  aholdlngorkceping;  possession; 

j^&Sf^ssutsnss^ 

mans-  I  apeak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms. 
oaTtjaluni,  Invasions. 

2.  State  of  being  employed  or  occupied  in 
any  way;  that  which  engages  tune  and  atten- 
tion. 

Their  constant  occupations. 
To  measure  wind  and  weigh  the  air 
And  turn  a  circle  to  a  square.  S.  Btta 

S.  The  principal  business  of  one's  life;  a 
vocation;  calling;  trade. 

And.  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 

The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 

Farewell  I    Othello's  occupation's  gone.        Snak. 

By  their  ocmfation  they  were  'ent'mjj![^vili 
—Occupation  bridge,  a  bridge  carried  over 
or  under  a  line  of  railway  or  canal  to  con- 
nect the  parts  of  a  farm  or  estate  severed 
by  the  canal  or  line.— Occupafion  roao!.  a 
private  road  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  land. 


house. —2.  t  One  who  follows  an  employ- 
mi  ni  Eze.  xxvii.  27. 

Merchants  and  ocnfitrt  gave  it  that  name. 

Holland. 

Occupy  (okTtu-pI),*).*.  pret.  &  pp  occupied; 
ppr.  occupying.  [L.  occtipo,  to  take  posses- 
sion of,  to  possess,  to  take  up,  to  employ— 
prefix  oc  for  06,  and  copio,  to  seize  or  take.] 
1  To  take  possession  of ;  to  keep  in  posses- 
sion ;  to  possess;  to  hold  and  use;  as,  to 
occupy  a  house  or  a  farm ;  he  rented  the 
apartments,  but  never  occupied  them  'Con- 
stantly occupying  the  same  individual  spot. 
Blackstonc.  "The  better  apartments  were 
already  occupied.'  Irving.— 2.  To  take  up, 
as  room  or  apace;  to  possess;  to  cover  or  fill. 

The  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occufy  an  infinite 
space.  Sealer. 

3.t  To  take  and  use ;  to  use;  to  layout  in 
traffic.  Judges  xvi.  H. 

If  I  should  take  this  sum  of  money  and  ftcxpy  it 
not  it  is  as  much  as  I  had  it  not:  on  the  other  side 
if  I  Mcufy  it.  1  shall  make  all  Ule  city  speak  ill  of  the 
king  and  me  both.  North. 

4.  To  employ;  to  engage;  to  busy:  often  used 
reflexlvely ;  as,  to  occupy  one's  time ;  to  oc- 
cupy one's  self  about  something. 

They  had  a  people  to  deal  with  whom  they  found 
it  easy  to  occufy  with  such  pursuits.  Brougham. 

6  t  To  follow,  as  business  or  employment;  to 
attend  to.  'Occupy  their  business.'  1's. 
crii.  M.  (Prayer-Book  version.) 

All  the  ships  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners  were  in 
thee  to  ocatfy  thy  merchandise.  Ezek.  xxvu.  o. 

8  t  To  possess ;  to  enjoy  (with  an  obscene 
double  meaning). 

C.royne.  come  of  age.  his  state  sold  oat  of  hand 
For  s  whore ;  Groyne  still  doth  occnfy  Im  land. 

These  villains  will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the 
word  -occupy,'  which  wa*  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  wa>  ill  sorted.  Shat. 

Occupy  (okTtu-pi),  ».i  1.  To  be  an  occupant; 

to  hold  possession.— 2.  To  follow  business; 

to  traffic.    '  Occupy  till  I  come.'    Luke  xix. 

13. 
Occur  (ok-kerO,  v.i.  pret  <t  pp.  occurred; 

ppr.  occurring.    [L.  occurro— eo,  against,  and 

curro,  to  run.]    1. 1  To  meet;   to   strike 

against;  to  clash. 

Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to  the 
devrees  of  their  external  impulse,  their  inward  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  and  the  resistance  of  the  bodies 
they  occur  with.  Bfitllty 

2.  To  meet  or  come  to  the  mind;  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  imagination,  ormemory; 
as,  such  a  reflexion  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  expert- 
ment  for  profit.  Bacon. 

a  To  befall;  to  happen;  to  take  place. 

I  shall  travail  for  the  new  signature  of  your  warrant 
for  the  same  as  soon  as  any  opportunity  shall  occur. 
Wyatt. 

4.  To  exist  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  found 
or  seen;  to  be  found;  to  come  under  obser- 
vation ;  to  be  met  with ;  aa,  silver  often  oc- 
curt  native. 

In  Scripture  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there 
is  DO  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  sense.  LocJu. 
.Vt  To  oppose;  to  obviate:  with  to. 

Before  I  begin  that.  1  must  ocntr  to  one  specious 
objection  against  this  proposition.  Kmtley. 


OCEANIC 

Occurrence  (ok-kur'rens),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
occurring ;  occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  ocrur. 
rcnct  and  expectation  of  something  new.  Wails. 

2.  Any  Incident  or  accidental  event ;  that 
which  happens  without  being  designed  or 
expected ;  any  single  event ;  as,  an  unusual 
occurrence;  such  occurrence*  are  not  un- 
common. '  All  the  occurrences,  whatever 
chanced.'  Shak. 

In  education  most  time  to  to  be  bestowed  cm  that 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  ordinary 
course  and  otcurrencti  of  that  life  the  young  man  is 
designed  for.  L»tM. 

-EvfiU,Occurrence,Incident,Circumitance. 
See  KVEHT. 

Occurrent  t  (ok-knr"rent),  n.  1.  One  who 
meets;  an  adversary. 

The  weak  part  of  their  ofcurrtncs,  by  which  they 
may  assail  and  conquer  the  sooner.  HoliaiiJ. 

2.  Incident;  anything  that  happens. 

He  did  himself  certify  all  the  news  and  etrurrmtj 
in  every  particular,  from  Calice  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London.  Ba<o*. 

Occurrentt  (ok-kui'rcnt).  a.    Incidental; 

coming  in  the  way;  occurring.    Ash. 
Occurset  (ok-kers"),  >>•    An  occursion;  a 

meeting.    [Eare.] 

If  anything  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us.  a  sud- 
den accident,  occurse,  or  meeting,  &c.  Burton. 

Occursion  t  (ok-ker'shon),  n.  [L.  occurrio, 
from  occurro,  to  meet  ]  A  meeting  of  bodies; 
a  clash.  '  Justled  by  the  occurnou  of  other 
bodies.'  tilaucille. 

Ocean  (o'ehan),  n.  [L  oceantu,  from  Or. 
okeanos,  the  ocean  ]  L  The  vast  body  of 
water  which  covers  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe;  the  sea.  Al- 
though no  portion  of  it  is  completely  de- 
tached from  the  rest,  the  ocean  has  often 
been  divided  into  several  great  basins  or 
areas,  viz.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  great 
bodies  of  water  which  divide  the  land- 
masses  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and 
which  intervene  between  the  former  and 
the  southern  continent,  Australia;  together 
with  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  Oceans, 
round  the  north  and  south  poles  respec- 
tively. Between  these  no  very  definite 
limits  can  be  drawn ;  thus  It  is  impossible 
to  say  where  the  Atlantic  or  the  Paciflc  ends, 
and  the  Antarctic  or  Southern  Ocean  begins. 
The  Arctic  Ocean,  at  least  that  portion  of 
it  that  washes  the  northern  shores  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  is  often  treated  as  a  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  basin.  The  minor  ramifica- 
tions of  the  ocean  into  land  are  known  as 
seas,  bays,  gulfs,  creeks,  inlets,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  their  forms  and  dimensions.  The 
bed  of  the  ocean  appears  to  present  the 
same  irregularities  as  the  surface  of  the 
land,  being  diversified  by  rocks,  mountains, 
plains,  and  deep  valleys.  The  level  of  the 
ocean,  generally  speaking,  is  everywhere  the 
same,  but  the  disturbing  actions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  of  the  winds,  and  of  currents 
occasion  slight  inequalities.  The  extreme 
depth  of  the  ocean  hitherto  sounded  is  4655 
fathoms,  which  was  found  off  the  Kurile 
Islands  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  saltness 
of  the  ocean  is  due  to  the  presence  of  various 
saline  iugredients(chieny  chloride  of  sodium 
or  common  salt),  which  are  generally  found 
in  the  proportion  of  from  SO  to  40  per  thou- 
sani  Kecent  observations  have  shown  that 
the  colour  and  transparency  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  are  In  a  large  measure  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  saltness.  In  general  it  is 
found  that  the  greater  the  saltncss,  the 
greater  the  transparency,  and  also  that 
where  the  saltness  Is  very  great  the  water 
is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  that  where  it  Is  less 
the  water  is  of  lighter  blue,  Inclining  to 
green,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers  (where  the  saltness  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum)  the  water  is  as  a  rule  of  a  green- 
ish yellow. —2.  An  immense  expanse;  as, 
the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity;  ottaru  of 
duration  and  space. 

1  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  tn  the  world, 
but  to  myself  1  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  divertinn  myself  in  no* 
and  then  nnding  a  smoother  pebble,  or  a  prctue 
shell  than  ordinary,  while  the  great  octal*  iti  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me. 

Ocean  (6'shan),  o.  Pertaining  to  the  main 
or  great  sea;  as,  the  ocean  wave. 

In  bulk  as  huge  as  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  Cod  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugcst  that  swim  the  cvtan  stream 

:•    :  • 

Oceanic  (o-she-an'ik).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  ocean:  occurring  In  or  produced  by  the 
ocean.  '  Petrels  are  the  most  aerial  and 


Ftle.  far.  fat.  fall;       roe,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c.  f<y. 
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oceanic  of  birds.'  Darwin.  —  2.  Pertaining 
to  Oceania  (the  islands  lying  between  Asia 
and  America)  or  its  inhabitants. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  oceanic  races 
which  inhabit  the  vast  series  of  islands  scattered 
through  the  great  ocean  that  stretches  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Easier  Island.  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Oceanides  (6-se-an'i-dez),  n.  pi.  In  Greek 
myth,  nymphs  of  the  ocean,  daughters  of 
Oeeauus  and  Tethys. 

Oceanology  (6-shan-ol'o-ji),  n.  That  branch 
of  science  which  regards  the  ocean ;  also,  a 
treatise  on  the  ocean. 

Oceanus  (6-se'an-us),  n.  In  Greek  and  Rmn. 
myth,  the  god  of  the  ocean,  that  is,  of  the 
river  surrounding  the  earth,  the  source  of 
all  the  rivers  and  other  waters  of  the  world 
He  is  represented  as  a  mighty  god,  who 
yielded  to  none  save  Zeus. 

Ocellaria  (6-se-lar'i-a),  n.  [See  OCELLUS.] 
In  geol.  a  conical-shaped  zoophyte  occurring 
in  chalk-flints:  so  named  from  the  numer- 
ous eye-like  polyp-cells  which  stud  its  sur- 
face. 

Ocellary  (6-sel'a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  ocelli 
See  OCELLUS. 

Ocellate,  Ocellated  (6-sel'lat,  o-sel'lat-ed), 

0.  [L.  ocelUitus,  from  ocellus,  a  little  eye.] 

1.  Resembling  an  eye.  —2.  Studded  with  the 
figures  of  little  eyes.    '  A  very  beautiful  red- 
dish ocellated  (butterfly).'    Derham 

Ocellus  (o-sel'lus),  n.  pi.  Ocelli  (6-sel'li).  [L. 
.  ocellus,  a  little  eye,  dim.  of  oculus,  an  eye.] 
One  of  the  minute  simple  eyes  of  insects, 
many  echinoderms,  spiders,  crustaceans, 
molluscs,  &c. ;  a  stemma.  In  insects  these 
ocelli  or  stemmata  are  usually  situated  on 
thecrownof  the  head  between  thegreat com- 
pound eyes,  whose  simple  elements  they  re- 
semble in  structure.and  in  rare  cases  may  be 
the  sole  organs  of  vision.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  certain  minute  siliceous  crystals, 
consisting  of  little  aggregations  of  pigment 
inclosed  in  distinct  cavities,  regarded  as 
rudimentary  eyes,  occurring  in  the  marginal 
bulbs  of  certain  of  the  Medusa),  as  in  the 
Thaumantias  cymbaloidea. 
Ocelot  (6'se-lot),n.  [Mex.  ocelotl.]  A  digiti- 
iirade  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  cat  kind 
the  Felis  Pardalis,  an  inhabitant  of  Mex- 
ico. It  measures  from  2i  to  4  feet  long,  ex- 
clusive of  the  tail ;  the  colours  vary  consid- 
erably, but  the  ground-tint  is  always  a  rich 
red  or  tawny  colour,  which  is  variously 
spotted  or  barred  with  dark  brown  or  black. 
1 1  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very  playful 
and  gentle.  The  name  is  also  given  to  sev- 
eral other  nearly  allied  species  of  Felis. 


0,  Ochrea  of  Poly. 


Ocelot  (Felis  Pardalis). 


Ocher  (oTter).    Same  as  Ochre. 
Ochery  (6'ker-i),  a.    Same  as  Ochrey. 
Ochimy  (ok'i-mi),  n.    See  OCCAMY 
Ochlesis  (ok-le'sis),  n.    [Or.,  disturbance, 
from  ochleo,  to  disturb  as  by  a  mob  ochlos 
a  crowd,  a  mob.]    In  med.  a  term  applied 
to   a   morbid    condition    induced   by   the 
crowding  together  of  sick  persons  under 
one  roof,  or  even  of  persons  not  suffering 
from  disease. 

Ochletic  (ok-let'ik),  a.  In  med.  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  disorder  arising  from  over- 
crowding termed  ochlesis. 
Ochlocracy  (ok-lok'ra-si).n.  [Gr.  ochlokratia 
-  ochlos,  the  people  or  a  multitude,  and 
/trateo,  to  govern.]  The  rule  or  ascendency 
ot  the  multitude  or  common  people;  a  mob- 
ocrauy. 

aiwr"""*'"'  '°ey  is  "°  more  tllan  *  "°'sy  Prelude  to 

Ochloeratic,  Ochlocratical  (ok-I6-krat'ik, 
k-lo-krat'ik-al),  a.  [See  OCHLOCRACY  ]    Re- 

atmg  to  ochlocracy,  or  government  by  the 

mob  ;  having  the  character  or  form  of  an 

ochlocracy. 
Ochlocratically  (ok-Io-krat'ik-al-ll),  adv. 

I  n  an  ochlocratic  manner. 
Ochloeratyt  (ok-lok'ra-ti),  n.    Same  as  Och- 

locracy. 


If  it  begin  to  degenerate  into  an  ocMocraty.  then  it 
turns  into  a  most  headstrong  intolerable  tyranny. 

Ochnacea9(ok-na'se-e),n.pi.  [Gr.oc/ml'avvUd 
pear-tree,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  foli- 
age to  that  of  the  pear-tree.]  A  small  nat 
order  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  Rutacere 
and  remarkable  for  their  fleshy  carpels  be- 
ing elevated  upon  an  enlarged  succulent  re- 
ceptacle. They  are  shrubs  or  trees  espe- 
cially inhabiting  the  tropics  of  India,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  leaves  are  evergreen 
usually  simple ;  the  flowers  showy,  usually 
yellow,  with  few  or  many  stamens,  whose 
anthers  open  by  pores  at  the  point.  Ochna 
and  Gomphia  are  the  principal  genera;  they 
appear  to  possess  tonic  and  astringent  qua- 
lities. 

Ochra,  Okro  (ort/ra,  ok'ro),  n.  A  plant,  A 
elmoschus  esculentus.  See  ABELMOSCHDS 
Ochraceous  (ok-ra'shus),  a.  Ochreous 
ochrey.  London. 

Ochre  (oTcer),  n.  [L.  ochra,  Gr.  ochra,  froi 
ochros,  pale,  pale  yellow.)  1.  A  combinatio 
of  peroxide  of  iron  with  water;  but  the  nam 
is  generally  applied  to  clays  coloured  wit 
the  oxides  of  iron  in  various  proportion 
Considerablequantitiesofochreareobtaine 
from  the  ferruginous  mud  separated  froi 
tin  and  copper  ores;  and  it  is  also  found  i 
natural  beds  some  feet  thick  in  the  more  re 
cent  formations.  Ochres  vary  in  colour  fror 
a  pale  sandy  yellow  to  a  brownish  red  an 
are  much  used  in  painting.  Black  Ochre  is 
name  given  to  a  variety  of  mineral  black  — 
2.  Money,  especially  gold  coin,  from  it 
colour.  '  Pay  your  ochr 
at  the  door.'  Dickens 
[Slang.] 

Ochrea  (oljre-a),  n.  [L. 
a  greave  or  legging.  ]  Ir 
hot.  a  term  applied  tc 
the  union  of  two  stipule, 
round  the  stem  in  a  kini 
of  sheath. 

Ochreate  (oTire-at),  a 
In  bat.  applied  to  a  plan 
furnished  with  ochrete 
or    sheath  -  shaped   sti 
._,.       pules.    See  OCHREA. 

Hydropiptr.     OChreOUB  (6'kre-Us),  a 

1.  Pertaining  to  ochre 
consisting  of  ochre;  as,  ochreous  matter.— 
2.  Resembling  ochre;  as,  an  ochreous  colour 

Ochrey  (6'kri),  a.    Same  as  Ochreous. 

Ochroite  (oTcro-it),  n.  [Fr.  ochroite,  from 
Gr.  ochros,  pale,  pale  yellow.]  An  impure 
cerite  mixed  with  quartz.  See  CERITE 

Ochroleucous  (ok-ro-lu'kus),  a.  In  lot  of  a 
dull  cream  colour;  yellowish  white.  Asa 
Gray. 

Ochroma  (ok-ro'ma),  n.  [Gr,  from  ochros 
pale— referring  to  the  flowers,  leaves  and 
wool  of  the  seeds.]  A  genus  of  plants  of 
which  the  best  known  species  is  0.  Lagopus 
or  hare's-foot.  See  HARE'S-FOOT 

Ochry  (6'kri),  a.    Ochreous 

Ochymy  (ok'i-mi),  n.    See  OCCAMY. 

Ocimurn  (6'si-mum),  n.    Same  as  Ocymum 

Ocrea(o'kre-a),n.  [L.]  In  ancient  costume, 
a  greave  or  legging,  made  of  tin,  bronze,  or 
other  metal,  covering  and  protecting  the 
front  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle 
See  GREAVE. 

Ocreated  (6'kre-at-ed),  a.  Wearing  or  fur- 
nished with  an  ocrea  or  legging;  hence 
booted. 

I  remember  when  this  Dr.  (Gosling)  was  last  vice- 
chancellor,  it  was  highly  penal  forascholar  toappear 
in  boots.  A  scholar  undertook  for  a  small  wager 
much  beneath  the  penalty,  to  address  himself  otreatcd 
unto  the  vice-chancellor.  Fuller. 

Octachord  (ok'ta-kord),  n.  1.  A  musical 
instrument  having  eight  strings.— 2.  A  sys- 
tem of  eight  sounds. 

Oetaedral  (ok-ta-e'dral),  o.  Same  as  Octa- 
hedral. 

Octaedrite  (ok-ta-e'drit),  n.  Same  as  Octa- 
hedrite. 

Octaedron  (ok-ta-e'dron),  ».  Same  as  Octa- 
hedron. 

Octaeteris  (ok'ta-e-te'ris),  n.  In  the  ancient 
Greek  calendar,  a  cycle  or  period  of  eight 
years,  during  which  three  months  of  thirty 
days  each  were  intercalated,  making  the 
average  length  of  the  year  365J  days. 

Octagon  (ok'ta-gon),  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight 
and  gdnia,  angle.]  1.  In  geom.  a  figure  of 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  When  the 
sides  and  angles  are  equal  it  is  a  regular 
octagon.— 2.  In/or(.  a  place  with  eight  bas- 
tions. 

Octagonal  (ok-tag'on-al),  a.  Having  eight 
sides  and  eight  angles. 

Octagynous  (ok-taj'in-us),  a.     [Gr.  okto, 


Octandria— Flower  of 
Rue. 


eight,  and  gyne,  a  wife.]    Same  as  Octogyn- 

Octahedral  (ok-ta-he'dral),  a.  [See  OCTA- 
HEDRON.] Having  eight  equal  surfaces. 

Octahedrite  (ok-tu-he'drit),  n.  Pyramirti- 
cal  ore  of  titanium.  See  ANATASE. 

Octahedron  (ok-ta-he'dron),  n.  [Gr  okto 
eight,  and  hedra,  a  base.]  In  geom  a  solid 
contained  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles.  It  is  one  of  the  five  regular 
bodies. 

Octamerous  (ok-tam'<5r-us),  a.  [Gr  okto 
eight,  and  meros,  a  part]  In  bot.  having 
the  parts  in  eights.  Asa  Gray. 

Octameter  (ok-tam'et-er),7i.  [Gr.oiM  eight 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  A  verse  ol  eight 
feet,  like  the  following:— 

Once'  u  I  pon'  a  |  mid'night  |  drea'ry,  |  as'  I  |  pon'- 
dered  |  weak'  and  |  wea'ry. 

Octana  (ok-ta'na),  n.  A  fever  of  which  the 
paroxysms  are  said  to  return  every  eighth 
day. 

Octandria  (ok-tan'- 
tiri-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
okto, eight,  and  oner, 
andros,  a  male,  a 
man.]  The  name  of 
the  eighth  class  in 
tlie  Linnamn  system 
"f  plants,  compre- 
hendingthose  plants 
which  have  herma- 
phrodite flowers 
with  eight  stamens. 
Octandrlan.Octandrous  (ok-tan'dri-an  ok- 
tan  drus),  a.  Having  the  character  of  the 
class  Octandria;  having  eight  distinct  sta- 
mens. 

Octangular  (ok-tang'gu-ler),  a.     [L,  octo, 
eight,  and  E.  angular.]  Having  eight  angles 
Octangularness  (ok-tang'gu-ler-nes)  n 
I  he  quality  of  being  octangular,  or  of  hav- 
ing eight  angles. 

Octans  (ok'tans),n.  In  astron.  Octans  Had- 
leianus  (Hadley's  octant),  a  constellation  of 
Lacaille,  situated  at  the  south  pole  which 
it  indicates. 

Octant  (ok'tant),  n.  [L.  octans,  an  eighth 
part,  from  octo,  eight]  1.  The  eighth  part 
of  a  circle.  — 2.  In  astron.  that  position  or 
aspect  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  the  moon  or 
a  planet,  when  half-way  between  conjunc- 
tion or  opposition  and  quadrature  or  dis- 
tant from  another  point  or  body  the  eighth 
part  of  a  circle  or  45°.— 3.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  resembling  a  sextant  or 
quadrant  in  principle,  but  having  an  arc  the 
eighth  part  of  a  circle,  or  45°.  Hadley's 
quadrant  is  really  an  octant. 
Octapla  (ok'ta-pla),  n.  [Gr.  oktaploos,  eight- 
fold, from  okto,  eight]  A  polyglot  Bible  in 
eight  languages. 

Octarchy  (ok'tark-i),  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight, 
and.  arche,  sovereignty.]  Government  by 
eight  persons. 

)ctaroon  (ok-ta-ron'),  n.  Same  as  Octoroon 
Octastyle  (ok'ta-stil),  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight 
and  stylos,  a  column.]  In  arch,  a  temple  or 
other  building  having  eight  columns  in 
front  Spelled  also  Octostyle. 
Octateuch  (ok'ta-tuk),  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight 
and  teuchos,  a  book  or  composition.]  A 
name  that  has  once  or  twice  been  given  to 
the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Hanmer. 

Octave  (ok'tav),  ».  [Fr.,  from  L.  octavus, 
eighth,  from  octo,  eight]  1.  The  eighth  day 
after  a  church  festival,  the  festival  itself 
being  counted ;  also  the  week  immediately 
following  a  church  festival. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  primitive  Christians,  to 
observe  the  octave  or  eighth  day  after  their  principal 
feasts  with  great  solemnity.  Wheatlcy. 

2.  A  small  cask  of  wine ;  the  eighth  part  of 
a  pipe.  —3.  In  music,  (a)  an  eighth,  or  an 
interval  of  seven  degrees  or  twelve  semi- 
;ones.  (b)  One  sound  eight  tones  higher 
;han  another.  The  octave  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  chords,  consisting  of  six 
full  tones  and  two  semitones  major.  It 
contains  the  whole  diatonic  scale.  The 
nost  simple  perception  that  we  can  have  of 
.wo  sounds  is  that  of  unisons,  or  sounds  of 
.he  same  pitch,  the  vibrations  there  begin- 
ning and  ending  together.  The  next  to  this 
s  the  octave,  where  the  more  acute  sound 
makes  precisely  two  vibrations,  while  the 
;rave  or  deeper  makes  one ;  consequently, 
he  vibrations  of  the  two  meet  at  every 
ingle  vibration  of  the  more  grave  one. 
lence,  the  ratio  of  the  two  sounds  that 
orm  the  octave  is  as  1  to  2.— Octave  coupler, 
an  apparatus  for  coupling  two  octave  notes, 
capable  of  being  attached  to  the  organ, 


6h,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  »ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure-See  KEY. 
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pUoo,  and  other  key-board  instrument-.— 
beta*  /tut*.    See  PICCOLO. 
Ootert  (ok'tav),  a.   Denoting  eight;  couslst- 
uu  •  :  •   |M 

Boccace  .  .  .  particularly  b  said  to  have  Invented 
tb*«*n»  rhyme,  or  sunn  of  eight  lines.  Or^" 

OctaTO  (ok-ta'v6).  n.  [L.  octamt,  eighth.] 
The  »ize  of  one  leaf  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
folded  to  M  to  make  eight  leaves:  usually 
written  Sto;  hence,  a  book  having  eight 
leaves  to  the  (heel  There  are  different 
sizes  of  octavo,  arising  from  the  different 
sizes  of  paper  employed;  as,  /ooltcap  Sao, 
royal  Soo,  imperial  Ufa. 

Folio.,  quartos.  Mftmu.  and  duodecimos  I  un- 
rrate'ul  varleti  that  you  are.  who  have  so  long 
taken  up  my  house  without  paying  foe  your  lodging 

Octavo  (i)k-ta'vo),  a.  Having  eight  leaves 
to  a  -  her  t ;  of  or  equal  to  one  leaf  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  folded  so  as  to  make  eight  leaves ; 
as,  an  octavo  volume. 

Octennial  (ok-ten'i-alX  a.  [L  oeto,  eight, 
and  annul,  a  year. )  1.  Happening  every 
eighth  year— 2.  Lasting  eight  years. 

Octonnlally  (ok-ten'i-al-liX  ad'-  Once  in 
.  .-i.;  MMI 

Octet  (ok 'let),  n.  In  music,  a  musical 
composition  for  eight  parts.  [Rare.  ] 

Octile(ok'til),  n.  In  attrol.  same  as  Octant,  2. 

Octillion  (ok-tU'yon),  n.  The  number  pro- 
duced by  involving  a  million  to  the  eighth 
power;  1  followed  by  48  ciphers.  According 
to  foreign  usage  what  is  called  an  octillion  is 
represented  by  1  followed  by  27  ciphers. 

Octo -bass  (ok 'to -lias),  n.  A  musical 
instrument  of  the  viol  kind,  the  low  octave 
of  the  violoncello.  It  has  three  strings  tuned 
In  fit th  and  fourth.  Its  compass  is  one  octave 
and  a  flfth.  It  has  movable  keys  to  press  the 
strings  upon  frets  of  the  neck.  The  keys  are 
moved  by  levers  governed  by  the  left  hand, 
and  by  pedal  keys  on  which  the  foot  of  the 
player  acts.  £.  //.  Knight 

October  (ok-Wber).  n.  [L. ,  from  oeto,  eight ; 
the  eighth  month  of  the  primitive  Roman 
year,  which  began  In  March.)  1.  The  tenth 
month  of  the  year  In  our  calendar,  which 
follows  that  of  Julius  Ctcsar.  —2.  Ale  or  cider 
brewed  In  October ;  hence,  good  ale  jocosely 
so  called. 

Hark  ye,  David!  Take  this  mummy  into  the 
cellar,  and  wet  his  dun  with  a  cup  of  offerer. 

Cumtxrland. 

Octodeclmal  (ok-to-de'si-mal).  a.  [L.  octo. 
eight,  and  decem,  ten  ]  In  crystal,  applied 
to  a  crystal  whose  prism,  or  the  middle  part, 
has  eight  faces  and  the  two  summits  to- 
gether ten  faces. 

Octodecimo  (ok-t6-de'sl-m6),  a.  [L  octo- 
decim,  eighteen.  ]  Having  or  consisting  of 
eighteen  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  of  or  equal  to 
one  leaf  of  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  so  as  to 
make  eighteen  leaves. 

Octodecimo  (ok  to  rtc'«l-m6).  n.  The  size  of 
one  leaf  of  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  so  as  to 
make  eighteen  leaves;  hence,  a  !>ook  in  which 
each  sheet  is  folded  Into  eighteen  leaves.  1 1 
Is  usually  written  in  the  contracted  form 
ISmo. 

Octodentate  (ok-to-den'ttt).  a.  [  L.  octo, 
eight,  and  <tfntat>i*.  toothed,  from  dent, 
dent  it.  a  tooth.  ]  Having  eight  teeth. 

Octodon  (ok'to-donX  "  [Gr.  ottd,  eight,  and 
odout,  odontot,  a  tooth.  ]  A  genus  of  small 
rodent  mammals  allied  to  the  mice  and  rats. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  the  0.  Dfijv*  of 
Chill.  It  hat  large  ears,  a  long  and  tufted 
tall,  and  In  shape  and  size  resembles  the 
water-rat 

Octoedrical  (ok-to-ed'rik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Octahedral.  Sir  T.  Braume. 

Octoedrtte  (ok-to-e'drit),  n.     See  OCTA- 

DMm 

Octofld  (ok'to-fldX  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and 
findo,  tidi,  to  cleave.  ]  In  hot.  cleft  or  separ- 
ated into  eight  segments,  as  a  calyx. 

Octocamy  (ok-tog'a-ml).  n  [Gr.  otto,  eight. 
and  yamot,  marriage.]  The  marrying  eight 
times.  Chaucer 

Octogenarian  (ok't6-Je-na"r|.an).  n.  [I, 
Mfcyuiiariiu,  from  oclugetd,  eighty.]  A  per- 
son eighty  yean  of  age ;  generally,  any  one 
whoae  age  is  between  eighty  and  ninety. 

But  yno  talk  of  not  living,  Audley  !  Pooh]  Your 
frame  fa  that  of  >  pveuestiaed  KUfnori*,. 

Ltnt  Lytton. 

Octogenarian.  Octogenary  (ok'to-je-na"- 
ri-an.  ok-toj'en-a-ri  \  a.  Of  eighty  years  of 
am;  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 
'  bring  then  octoyrnary'  Aubrey. 

Octogonal  (ok-tog-on-al),  o.  Same  as  Ociap- 
onal.  Worcester.  (Rare.) 

Octogynla  (ok-to-jln'l-a),  n.  (Or.  otto, 
eight,  and  yynf,  a  female.  ]  The  name 


liren  by  Llnnseus  to  those  orders  of  plants 
which  have  eight  pistils  in  their  (lowers. 

OctOgynous(ok-toj'iu-usX  o.  In  hot.  having 
.-i.-ht  pistils  or  styles. 

Octohedron  (ok-to-he'dron).  n.    See  OCTA- 

Octolocular  (ok-to-lok'O-ler),  o.  [L.  octo, 
eight,  and  loculus,  dim.  of  tocut,  a  place.] 
In  bot.  having  eight  cells  for  seeds. 

Octonary  (ok'ton-a-ri),  o.    [L.  octonarna, 


eight  each,  octo,  eight,  and  oeuhu,  an  eye.) 
Having  eight  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular :  spiders  for  the  most 
part  octoHofufar,  and  some  senocular.      llerliani 

Octopede  (ok'to-pedX  n.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and 
pa.pcdii.  afoot]  An  eight-footed  animal. 

There  is  one  class  of  spiders,  industrious,  hard- 
working oftortdei.  Lord  Lytton. 

Octopetalous(ok-to-pet'al-us),  o.  [Gr. 
i,kto,  eight,  and  petalon,  a  petal.  ]  In  dot. 
having  eight  petals. 

Octopod  (ok'to-pod),  n.  [Gr.  ofrto,  eight,  and 
//"»«,  podos,  a  foot  )  An  animal  havingeight 
feet  or  legs;  specifically  one  of  the  Octopoda 
or  Octopodidie. 

Octopoda  (ok-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  A  section 
of  the  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda  or  cuttle- 
fishes, including  the  families  Argonautida) 
and  Octopodidie,  and  having  eight  arms. 
See  below. 

Octopodidx  (ok-t8-pod'l-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda  (cuttle-fishes), 
section  Octopoda,  comprising  the  poulpes, 
characterized  by  eight  arms,  all  similar, 
and  united  at  the  base  by  a  web.  There 
is  an  Internal  rudimentary  shell  repre- 
sented by  two  short  styles  encysted  in  the 
substance  of  the  mantle.  The  body  has 
no  lateral  Bus,  or  at  most  small  ones.  The 
third  right  ami  of  the  male  is  primarily 
developed  in  a  cyst,  and  ultimately  becomes 
hectocotylized,  that  is,  metamorphosed  and 
reproductive.  Besides  Octopus,  the  family 
Includes  Eledone,  with  one  row  of  suckers 
on  the  arms,  and  Cirrhoteuthis,  with  small 
round  fins. 

Octopus  (ok'to-pus),  n.  [See  OCTOPOD.  ]  A 
genusof  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda,  the  type 
of  Octopoda.  and  familiarly  known  as  cuttle- 
fishes and  poulpes.  They  have  eight  arms, 
which  are  united  to  each  other  by  a  mem- 
brane stretching  between  their  bases.  The 
anus  possess  two  rows  of  suckers,  which  are 
sessile  or  unstalked.  The  prominent  head 


Octopus  vulgarii  (Common  Cuttle). 

Is  joined  to  the  t>ody  by  a  distinct  neck,  and 
the  body  itself  Is  short,  generally  more  or  less 
rounded  in  shape,  and  unprovided  with  side 
or  lateral  fins.  They  have  attained  a  notoriety 
from  tales  circulated  concerning  their  fero- 
city and  the  existence  of  gigantic  members 
of  the  genus,  though  the  largest  cuttle-Ashes 
that  have  been  met  with  have  belonged  to 
other  genera.  The  0.  vulgarit  is  found  on 
the  British  shores,  but  is  more  common  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Octoradiated  ( ok  -  to  •  ra'  dl  -  at  -  ed ),  a.  [  I . 
octo,  eight,  and  radius,  a  ray.  ]  Having  eight 
rays. 

Octoroon(ok-to-ronO,n.  [L  octo, eight.)  The 
offspring  of  a  quadroon  and  a  white  person 

Octospermous  (ok-to-sper'mus),  a.  [Gr. 
oJcM,  eight,  and  spenna,  a  seed- )  Containing 
eight  seeds. 

Octostyle  (<>k'to-stil).    See  OCTASTYLK. 

Octosyllabic,  Octosyllablcal  (ok't6-sil- 
Lab"iK,  ok'to-sil-ljih"ik-al),  a.  Consisting  of 
eight  syllables. 

Octosyllable  (ok'to-sil-la-bl),  a.  [L.  octo, 
eight,  and  nyllaba,  a  syllable.)  Consisting 
of  eight  syllables. 


In  the  octoiytlabti  metre  Chaucer  has  left  several 
compositions.  Tjtt-whitt. 

Octosyllable  (ok'to-sll-la-bt),  n.  A  word  of 
eight  syllables. 

Octroi  (ok-trwa).  n.  [Fr.,  from  octroyer,  to 
grant,  from  a  hypothetical  Latin  verb  auc- 
toricare,  from  auctor,  an  author,  one  who 
gives  authority.)  1.  A  tax  or  duty  levied  at 
the  gates  of  French  cities  on  articles  brought 
In.— 2.  A  grant  or  privilege,  particularly  a 
commercial  privilege,  as  an  exclusive  right 
of  trade,  conceded  by  government  to  a  parti- 
cular person  or  company.— 3.  The  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  granted  by  a  prince.  Spelled 
also  Octroy. 

Octuple  ( ok '  tu  -  pi ),  a.  [  L.  octuplut  —  octo, 
eight]  Eightfold. 

Octuplet  (ok'tn-plet),  n.  In  music,  a  group  of 
eight  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  six. 
Stainer  and  Barrett. 

Octyl(ok'til),  n.  (CjH1T.)  A  hypothetical 
alcohol  radical,  the  best-known  compound 
of  which  is  hydride  of  octyl  (C,HK),  one  of 
the  constituents  of  American  petroleum. 
Also  called  Capryl. 

Octylamine  (ok-til'a-min),  n.  (C,H,,N.)  A 
colourless,  bitter,  very  caustic  liquid,  hav- 
ing an  ammoniacal,  fishy  odour,  obtained  by 
heating  alcoholic  ammonia  with  iodide  of 
octyl.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  precipitate! 
metallic  salts,  and  dissolves  chloride  of 
silver.  Also  called  Caprylamine. 

Octylene  (ok'til-en),  n.  (C8H,,.)  A  hydro- 
carbon  obtained  by  heating  octylic  alcohol 
with  sulphuric  acid  or  fused  chloride  of 
zinc.  It  is  a  very  mobile  oil,  lighter  than 
water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  without 
decomposition  at  125',  and  burns  with  a  very 
bright  tiame.  Also  called  Caprylene. 

Octylic  (ok-til'ik).  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
octyl;  as,  octiflic  alcohol. 

Ocuba-wax  (b-ku'ba-waks),  n.  A  vegetable 
wax  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myristica 
ocuba,  offtcinalis,  oTxebi/era,  a  plant  growing 
abundantly  in  the  marshy  grounds  on  the 
shores  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 
It  is  easily  bleached,  and  is  used  extensively 
in  Brazil  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

Ocular  (ok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  ocularu,  from 
oculwi,  the  eye,  a  word  of  cognate  origin  with 
E.  eye.  See  EVE.  J  Pertaining  to  the  eye ; 
depending  on  the  eye ;  known  by  the  eye ; 
received  by  actual  sight ;  as,  ocular  demon- 
stration or  evidence. 

Prove  my  love  a  whore. 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  octtlar  proof. 
Or  thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog.   Shalt. 

—Ocular  cone,  the  cone  formed  within  the 
eye  by  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  an 
object,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  on  the 
cornea,  the  apex  on  the  retina. 

Ocular  (ok'u-ler),  n.  In  optics,  the  eye- 
piece of  an  optical  instrument,  as  of  a  tele- 
scope or  microscope. 

Ocularly  (ok'u-ler-11),  adv.  In  an  ocular 
manner ;  by  the  eye,  sight,  or  actual  view. 

Great  desire  I  had  to  inform  myself  ocularly  of  the 
state  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Church.    Bf.  HaU. 

Oculary  t  (ok'u-ler-i),  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  eye;  ocular.  ' Oculary  medicines.' 
Holland. 

Oculate,  Oculated  (ok'u-lat,  ok'Q-lat-ed),  o. 
[L.  nctilattis,  from  ocvha,  the  eye.)  1.  Fur- 
nished with  eyes. — 2.  Having  spots  resem- 
bling eyes. 

Oculiform  (ok'u-ll-form),  a.  [L.  oculut,  an 
eye,  and/onwa,  form.  ]  In  the  form  of  an  eye; 
resembling  the  eye  in  form ;  as,  an  omli- 
fonn  pebble. 

Oculina  (ok-u-li'na),  n.  [L  oculus,  the  eye.] 
A  genus  of  branching  corals  of  the  madre- 
pore family,  so  named  from  the  eye -like 
polyp-cells  on  the  branches.  The  common 
0.  virginea  is  known  as  'white  coral,'  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Corallium  rubrwm 
or  'red  coral.' 

Oculist  (ok'u-list),  n.  [From  L.  oculut,  the 
eye.  ]  One  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  or 
one  who  professes  to  cure  them. 

Oculus  (ok'u-lus).n.  [L.,  an  eye.  See  OCULAR.) 
In  bot.  an  eye;  a  leaf-bud.  — Ocu^tcancrorutn, 
crab's-eyes.  See  under  CRAB.  —  Oculut  cati. 
Same  as  A  gteria. — Oculus  Christi,*  European 
species  of  Inula  (/.  oculus-Christi).  It  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  and  bears  yel- 
low composite  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  astringent  by  continental  physicians. 
— Oculut  mundi.  Same  as  llydrophane. 

Ocymum  (S'si-mum),  ?i.  [Gr.  otimon,  an 
aromatic  plant.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  LabiaUe,  containing  about  forty 
species  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  warmer  regions  of  both  worlds.  They 
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have  toothed  leaves,  and  small,  usually 
white  Rowers,  with  exsertcd  stamens  in  ter- 
minal panicles  or  racemes.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  basil,  the  name  given  espe- 
cially to  0.  Basilicum,  many  varieties  of  which 
are  used  as  condiments.  0.  caryophyllatum 
is  employed  as  an  infusion,  and  drunk  like 
tea  in  catarrhal  and  uterine  disorders.  0. 
febrifugum  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  in  Sierra 
Leone.  The  leaves  of  0.  album  are  con- 
sidered stomachic  by  the  natives  of  India, 
anil  their  juice  is  prescribed  in  the  catarrhs 
of  children.  More  correctly  written  Ociinum. 

Oeypoda  (S-sip'o-da),  n.  [Gr.  okys,  swift, 
ami  POMS,  podos,  a  foot. ]  A  genus  of  brachy- 
urous  crustaceans,  which  live  in  holes  in 
the  sand  along  the  sea-shores  of  warm  cli- 
mates, and  hence  are  often  called  sand- 
crabs.  0.  cursor  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Red  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  motions, 
whence  it  is  known  as  the  racing  crab. 

Ocypodlan  (6-si-po'di-an),  n.  A  crustacean 
of  the  genus  Oeypoda. 

Ocypodida  (6-si-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  brachyurous  crustaceans,  of  which  the 
genus  Oeypoda  is  the  type ;  sand-crabs; 
racing  crabs. 

Od  (od),  n.  The  name  invented  by  Reichen- 
baeh  and  given  by  him  to  a  peculiar  force 
which  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  associ- 
ated with  magnetism.  This  force,  it  has  been 
asserted,  explains  the  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism or  animal  magnetism  and  many  other 
natural  phenomena.  It  has  met  with  few 
scientific  believers.  Called  also  Odic  Force, 
Odyl,  Odyle,  Odylic  Force. 

That  erf-force  of  German  Reichenhach 
Which  still  from  female  finger-tips  burnt  blue. 

Od!  Odd!  (od),  interj.  A  minced  oath,  a 
corruption  of  the  name  of  God. 

Odal  (6'dal),  a.    Same  as  Uda.1. 

Odalisk,  Odalisque  (6'da-lisk),  n.  [Fr.  oda- 
lisque, from  Turk,  odalik,  a  chamber-com- 
panion, from  oda,  a  chamber.  The  more 
correct  form  would  be  odalik  or  odaligue.] 
A  female  slave  or  concubine  in  the  sultan's 
seraglio  or  a  Turkish  harem. 

He  had  sewn  up  ever  so  many  odalisques  in  sacks 
and  tilted  them  into  the  Nile.  Thackeray. 

Odaller  (6'dal-er),  n.    Same  as  Udaller. 

Odd  (od),  a.  [A  Scandinavian  word:  Icel. 
oddi,  a  triangle,  a  point  of  land,  an  odd 
number,  whence  odda-mathr,  an  odd  man, 
odda-tala,  an  odd  number,  standask  i  odda, 
to  be  at  odds.  The  word  seems  to  be  pro- 
perly a  noun,  meaning  a  sharp  point ;  Dan. 
od,  a  point,  odde,  a  tongue  of  land ;  Icel. 
oddr,  the  point  of  a  weapon  ;  really  the  same 
word  as  A.  Sax.  ord,  a  point,  a  beginning  (as 
to  the  loss  of  r  comp.  brad,  brad,  with  A.  Sax. 
brord,  a  prick),  and  G.  art,  a  place,  a  spot,  ori- 
ginally a  point]  1.  Not  even;  not  divisible 
into  pairs,  or  distinguished  by  a  number  not 
exactly  divisible  by  2 ;  as,  the  odd  files  of  a 
company,  that  is,  the  flies  numbered  1,  3,  5, 
and  so  on. 

Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.        Shak. 

2.  Left  over  after  the  pairs  have  been  reck- 
oned ;  as,  the  company  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  files  and  an  odd  man.— 3.  Additional  to 
a  whole  mentioned  in  round  numbers,  or  to 
any  other  specified  whole.  '  A  fortnight  and 
odd  days.'  S/iak. 

Of  these,  63,000  and  odd  were  freemen ;  44.000  and 
odd  were  voters  under  the  scot  and  lot  and  other  old 
rights  of  a  popular  character.  Gladstone. 

Sometimes  the  conjunction  is  omitted  be- 
fore odd. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen.      Shak. 

4.  Not  included  with  others ;  not  t;iken  into 
the  common  account;  hence,  unheeded ;  of 
little  value  or  account ;  as,  a  few  odd  trifles ; 
to  read  a  book  at  odd  times. 

There  are  yet  missing  some  few  odd  lads  that  you 
temember  not.  Shak. 

5.  Out  of  the  way ;  retired ;  secluded. 

I  left  him  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle.  Shak. 

6.  Incidental;  casual. 

I  fear  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 

On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity 

Will  shake  this  island.  Shak. 

7.  Wanting  a  match ;  one  of  a  pair  of  which 
the  other  is  wanting;  belonging  to  a  broken 
set ;  consisting  of  more  than  a  pair ;  as,  an 
odd  glove ;  two  or  three  odd  volumes  of  a 
series. -8.  Singular;  strange;  peculiar;  ex- 
traordinary; striking. 

It  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties  to  deprive  a 
majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right  by  conferring  it 
on  a  faction  who  had  never  any  right  at  all.  Swift. 


He  described  in  his  rambling,  odd,  jocular  fashion 
the  evening  Mr.  George  Millar  had  spent  at  his 
house.  W.  Black. 

9.  t  At  odds.    [Rare.] 

The  general  state,  I  fear,      • 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him.    Shak. 

10. t  Unique;  possessing  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  from  every  other. 

For  our  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  things 
perfectly   ...   is,  in  my  opinion,  Joannes  Sturmius. 
Aschajn. 

—Eccentric,  Singular,  Strange,  Odd.  See 
ECCENTRIC.— SYN.  Unmatched,  singular,  un- 
usual, extraordinary,  strange,  queer,  eccen- 
tric, whimsical,  fantastical,  droll,  comical. 

Oddfellow  (od'fel-16),  n.  A  member  of  an 
extensively  ramified  friendly  society  having 
its  headquarters  in  Manchester.  It  was  ori- 
ginally an  association  of  a  convivial  kind, 
modelled  on  freemasonry,  and  still  retains 
binding  oaths,  watchwords,  secret  signs,  Ac. 
It  assumed  its  present  form  in  1812,  and  has 
numerous  '  lodges '  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  There  is  also  an  independent 
organization  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
said  to  have  considerable  political  influence. 

Oddity  (od'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  odd ;  singularity ;  strangeness ;  as, 
the  oddity  of  dress,  manners,  or  shape ;  odd- 
ity of  appearance.  —  2.  Something  odd  or 
singular;  a  singular  person.  [Colloq.] 

Odd-looking  (od'luk-ing),  a.  Having  a  sin- 
gular look. 

Oddly  (od'li),  adv.  In  an  odd  manner:  (a)  not 
evenly;  as,  an  oddly  odd  number  (see  below). 
[Rare.]  (b)  Strangely;  unusually;  irregu- 
larly ;  singularly ;  uncouthly :  as,  oddli/ 
dressed;  oddly  formed.  'A  figure  oddly 
turned.'  Locke.  '  A  black  substance  lying 
on  the  ground  very  oddly  shaped.'  Swift.— 
Oddly  odd  number,  a  number  which  contains 
an  odd  number  an  odd  number  of  times; 
thus,  15  is  a  number  oddly  odd,  because  the 
odd  number  3  measures  it  by  the  odd  num- 
ber 5. 

Oddness  (od'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  odd: 
(a)  the  state  of  being  not  even. 

Take  but  one  from  three,  and  you  not  only  destroy 
the  oddtiess,  but  also  the  essence  of  that  number. 
Fotherby. 

(6)  Singularity ;  strangeness;  particularity; 
irregularity;  uncouthness;  as,  the  oddness 
of  dress  or  shape ;  the  oddness  of  an  event 
or  accident. 

A  knave  is  apprehensive  of  being  discovered ;  and 
this  habitual  concern  puts  an  oddness  into  his  looks 
Collier. 

Odds  (odz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  1.  Excess  of  either 
compared  with  the  other;  difference  in  favour 
of  one  and  against  another;  inequality.  '  Pre- 
eminent by  so  much  odds.'  Milton.  'Crom- 
well, with  odds  of  number  and  of  fate.' 
Waller.  'Determining  on  which  side  the 
odds  lie.'  Locke. 

All  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the  different 
scope  given  to  their  understandings  to  range  in. 

Locke. 

Specifically,  in  betting,  the  amount  or  pro- 
portion by  which  the  bet  of  one  party  to  a 
wager  exceeds  that  of  the  other  party. 

I  will  lay  odds  that  ere  this  year  expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.  Shak. 

'  I'll  take  the  odds  against  Caravan.'—'  In  ponies  T" 
— '  Done.' — And  Lord  Milford,  ayoungnoble.  entered 
in  his  book  the  bet  which  he  had  just  made  with  Mr. 
Latour.  Disraeli. 

Hence— 2.  Probability;  that  which  seems  to 
justify  the  laying  of  odds  on  a  particular 
alternative. 

The  stars.  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike.  Shak. 

It  is  odds  that  he  will  find  a  shrewd  temptation. 
South. 

3.  Advantage;  superiority. 

And  though  the  sword,  some  understood. 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 

'Twas  nothing  so.  Hudibras. 

4.t  Quarrel;  dispute;  debate. 

I  can't  speak 
Any  beginning  to  the  peevish  odds.     Shak. 

—At  odds,  in  dispute ;  at  variance ;  in  con- 
troversy or  quarrel.  'Must  always  be  at 
odds.'  Swift. 

They  set  us  all  at  odds.  Shak. 

— Odds  and  ends,  small  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles. 

Ode  (od),  n.  [L.  ode,  Gr.  ode,  an  ode,  song, 
or  poem,  from  aeido,  to  sing.]  A  short  poem 
or  song ;  a  poetical  composition  proper  to 
be  set  to  music  or  sung;  a  lyric  poem  which 
expresses  the  feelingsof  the  poet  in  moments 
of  high  excitement  with  the  vividness  which 
present  emotion  inspires. 

Ode-factor  (od'f ak-ter),  n.  A  contemptuous 
epithet  applied  to  a  maker  of  or  trafficker 
in  odes. 


Odelet  (oil'let),  n.  [Dim.  of  ode.]  A  little 
ode;  a  short  ode. 

Ode-maker  (6d'mak-er),  71.  A  maker  or 
composer  of  odes.  Pope. 

Odeon  (o-de'on),  n.  [Gr.  ode-ion,  from  ode, 
a  song.  ]  In  anc.  arch,  a  kind  of  theatre  in 
Greece  in  which  poets  and  musicians  sub- 
mitted their  works  to  the  approval  of  the 
public,  and  contended  for  prizes.  The  name 
is  now  sometimes  applied  to  a  hall  or  cham- 
ber for  musical  or  dramatic  performances. 
Called  also  Odeum. 

Oderite  (6'der-it),  n.  The  name  given  to  a 
variety  of  black  mica  from  Sweden. 

Odeum  (6-de'um),  ?i.    See  ODEON. 

Odial  (6'di-al),  n.  A  fibre  of  the  young  root 
of  t}\eJ>a.}niyra.Tja\m(Bora8stisflabelli/ormis): 
such  fibres  are  eaten  in  Ceylon. 

Odlblet  (6'di-bl),  a.  Hateful ;  that  may  ex- 
cite hatred.  Bale. 

Odic  (od'ik),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  force 
or  influence  termed  od  (which  see). 

Was  it  through  some  such  species  of  attraction  fls 
believers  in  odic  force,  and  other  peculiar  affinities, 
attribute  to  their  influences  ...»  R.  B.  Kimball. 

Odically  (od'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an  odic  man- 
ner; by  means  of  the  force  called  od. 

Odin,  Woden  (6'din,  wo'den),  n.  [The  former 
is  the  Scandinavian,  the  latter  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German  form.  The  Scandinavians 
often  omit  an  initial  w  before  a.]  The  chief 
god  of  Northern  mythology,  the  omniscient 
ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  having  his  seat  in 
Valaskjalf,  where  he  receives  through  his 
two  ravens  tidings  of  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  world.  As  war-god  he  holds  his  court 
in  Valhalla,  where  all  brave  warriors  arrive 
after  death,  and  enjoy  the  tumultuous  plea- 
sures they  delighted  in  while  on  earth.  The 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  Wednesday,  derived 
its  name  from  this  deity. 

Odinlc  (6-din'ik),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
Odin. 

Odious  (6'di-us),  a.  [L.  odiosus,  from  odium, 
hatred,  odi,  I  hate.]  1.  Of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  hated ;  hateful ;  deserving  hatred. 
It  expresses  something  less  than  detestable 
and  abominable;  as,  an  odious  name;  an 
odious  vice.  'An  odious  damned  lie.'  Shak. 

All  wickedness  is  odious.  Bf.  Sprat. 

2.  Causing  hate;  hateful  to  hear. 

The  seventh  from  thee. 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse. 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 
And  utter  odious  truth  tliat  God  would  come 
To  judge  them.  Milton. 

3.  Held  in  hatred;  hated. 

He  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  parliament. 
Clarendon. 

4.  Causing  disgust  or  repugnance;  disagree- 
able; offensive  from  certain  external  char- 
acteristics; as,  an  odious  person;  an  odimis 
sight;  an  odious  smell. 

What  a  relief  it  must  be  to  you,  my  dear,  to  be  so 
very  comfortable  in  that  respect,  and  not  to  be  wor- 
ried by  those  odious  men.  Dickens. 

SYN.  Hateful,  detestable,  abominable,  dis- 
gusting, loathsome,  repulsive,  forbidding, 
unpopular. 

Odiously  (6'di-us-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  odious 
manner ;  hatefully ;  in  a  manner  to  deserve 
or  excite  hatred;  as,  to  behave  odiously.— 
2.  t  Invidiously;  so  as  to  cause  hate.  . 

Arbitrary  power  ...  no  sober  man  can  fear,  either 
from  the  king's  disposition  or  his  practice ;  or  even, 
where  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  ministers. 
Dryden. 

Odiousness  (6'di-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  odious:  (a)  hatefulness;  the 
quality  that  deserves  or  may  excite  hatred, 
disgust,  or  repugnance ;  as,  the  odiousness 
of  sin.  (6)  The  state  of  being  hated;  hatred. 
[Rare.] 

An  aged  gentleman  of  approved  goodness,  who 
had  gotten  nothing  by  his  cousin's  power  but  danger 
from  him  and  odiousness  for  him.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Odium  (6'di-um),  n.  [L.]  1.  Hatred;  dislike; 
as,  this  measure  brought  a  general  odium  on 
his  government.— 2.  The  quality  that  pro- 
vokes hatred;  offensiveness. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me.  Dryden. 
—Odium  theologicum,  theological  hatred ; 
the  hatred  of  contending  divines  towards 
each  other. 

Odize  (od'iz),  ».  t.  To  charge  or  impregnate 
with  od.  'Odized  water.'  Dr.  Ashburner. 

Odometer(o-dom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  Aodos,  away, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  distance  travelled  over  by  a 
carriage  or  pedestrian ;  a  hodometer.  One 
kind  of  odometer  used  in  surveying  has  the 
form  of  a  light  wheel  6  feet  in  circumference 
which  a  pedestrian  causes  to  run  along  the 
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Bround  by  a  handle,  ami  which  by  an  ar- 
rangement connected  with  the  axle,  regto- 
ten  IU  own  revolutions  Called  alio  Sur- 
•ryulC  Wheel  anil  I'eratnbulator. 
Odometrtcal  (o.do-met'rik-al).  a.  Pertaln- 
ii«  to  an  odometer,  or  to  the  measurements 

OdometryNwom'et-rl).  n.  The  mearore- 
mr.it  of  distances  travelled  over  by  a  car- 
riage, Ac.  See  ODOMETKR. 

Odontwni  (ddon  tag-ra).  n.  [Or  adms. 
ulmtZK  tooth,  and  ayra.  a  seliure.  ITooth- 
ache,  ai  a  consequence  of  gout  or  n 

OdontalgUl  (6-d.m  tal'JI-s).  n  (Or.  odmu. 
^dofSoTatoolh.  and  algoi,  pain.)  Pain  in 

the  teeth:  toothache. 
Odontalglc  (6-doo.tal'iik).  a.    [Or   a***. 

.-AmtoTatooth.  and  algot,  pain.)    Pertain. 

ink'  to  the  toothache 
Odontalglc  (6  don-taTjikX  n.   A  remedy  for 

the  toothache. 
Odontalgy  (6-don-tal'ji),  n.    Same  as  (Won- 

'    '      !  i    I 

OdonUlpU  (o-don-tas'pis).  n.  [Or.  odout 
odonfeu.  a  tooth,  and  aspa,  a  buckler.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  tHhe*.  supposed,  from  their 
buckler-shaped  teeth,  the  ooly  part*  yet 
found,  to  hare  been  allied  to  the  ahark. 
They  occur  in  the  chalk. 

Odontlasls  (6-don ti'a-sis),  n.  [From  Or 
odonliaS,  to  put  forth  the  teeth.]  The  cut- 
ting of  the  teeth;  dentition. 

Odontltis  (6-don-tt'tlsX  ri  [Gr  odout,  odan- 
(..».  a  tooth,  und  itit,  a  term  signifying  in 
tlaminatiuu.  ]  In  pathol.  inflammation  of  the 
teeth. 

OdontO  (6  don'toX  »-  (Or.  «*<"".  odontas,  a 
tooth.)  A  kind  of  white  powder  prepared 
from  certain  herbs  and  used  for  cleansing 
tlie  teeth;  a  dentifrice;  tooth-wash. 

Odontocetl(o-don'l6se-tl),»i-pl  [Gr.odoiu, 
odiintot.  a  tooth,  and  Utot,  a  whale. )  The 
toothed  whales,  in  opposition  to  the  whale- 
bone whale*.  The  group  of  the  Udontoceti 
consist*  of  four  families  -  the  Ilelphinidae, 
or  dolphin*  and  porpoises,  the  Catodontittoi, 
or  gperm-whales,  the  Uhyttchoeeti,  or  ziphioid 
whales,  and  the  Zruylodontida. 

Odontogeny  (6-don-toj'e-niX  *•  [Or.  odout, 
odontot,  a  tooth,  and  gen,  root  of  gianotnai, 
to  beget. )  Generation  or  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  tlu-  teeth. 

Odontoglossum  (6-dont'6-gloswumX  n.  (Or. 
odoiu.odoTitot.atooth.  andaiona,  a  tongue.] 
An  extensive  genus  of  orchids,  natives  of 
Central  America,  much  prized  by  cultivators 
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for  their  magnificent  flowers,  which  are  re- 
markable both  tor  their  size  and  the  beauty 
of  their  colours.  A  considerable  number  of 
•peole*  have  been  introduced  Into  this  coun- 
try, and  grow  well  la  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture. O.  eriqnim  or  0.  Alexandra  Is  a 
superb  Dower,  and  it  named  alter  the 
Princess  of  Wale*. 

Odontograpb('>-don'td-grafX«.  [Or.  odout, 
odoiitoi,  a  tooth,  and  graphs,  to  descrll>c.  ] 
A  kind  of  scale  used  In  laying  off  or  marking 
the  trrth  of  gearing  wheels 

Odontography  (6-don-tog/re-fl),  n.  [Or. 
odma,  odontos,  a  tooth,  and  yraphi,  to  de- 
•rribe.)  A  description  of  the  teeth. 

Odontold(odMn-t..M).a.  Tooth-like.— Odon- 
toid proem.  In  anal  the  centrum  or  body 
of  the  first  cervical  vertebra  (atlas).  It  Is 
detached  from  the  atlas,  and  Is  usually 
anrhyloeed  with  the  second  cervical  vertebra 
(ails),  and  It  forms  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  head  rotates. 


Odontollte  (6-don'to-litX  «•    I  Or.   odout, 

,  "  tooth,  and  liOtot,  a  stone.)    A 

fossil  tooth  ;  specifically,  a  fossil  tooth  or 

bone  impregnated  with  oxide  of  copper, 

occurring  in  the  tertiaries. 

Odontologlcal  (6-don't6-loj"ik-alX  a  Of  or 
U-longiiu?  to  odontology. 

Odontology  (6-don-tol'o-JiX  n.  [i!r.  ndma, 
udontot.  a  tooth,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
I  That  branch  of  anatomical  science  which 
treats  of  the  teeth. 

Odontopbora  (6-don-tofo-ra),  n.  pi.  (Or. 
odout,  odontvt,  a  tooth,  and  phero,  to  carry.  ] 
The  name  proposed  by  Huxley  for  the  divi- 
sion of  molluscs,  otherwise  called  Encephala 
or  Cephalophora,  comprising  the  classes 
Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda, 
because  they  all  possess  a  singular  and  com- 
plicated aeries  of  lingual  teeth.  8e«  OIXIN  - 

TOPHOKK. 

Odontophore  (6-don'to-for).  n.  The  name 
given  by  1'rof.  Huxley  to  the  so-called  tongue 
or  lingual  ribbon  of  the  Odontophora,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  cartilaginous  strap, 
having  a  long  series  of  transversely-disiwsed 
teeth,  and  working  back  and  forward  like  a 
chain-saw. 

Odontopborinse  (6-dim't6-fo-ri"ne).  n.  pi. 
[See  above.]  A  sub-family  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  family  Tetraonidaj,  embracing  the 
American  partridges  or  quails,  ao  called 
from  the  tooth-like  processes  on  the  lower 
mandible. 

OdontOpterU  (6-don-top'ter-is),  n.  (Gr. 
odout,  odontot,  a  tooth,  and  yterit.  fern,  j  A 
genus  of  fossil  ferns  found  in  the  coal-mea- 
sures  :  ao  named  from  the  tooth-like  lobes 
of  their  leaflets. 

Odontosaurus  (6-don't6-sa"rus),  n.  [Gr. 
<«/"Ujc.  odontot,  a  tooth,  and  taunt,  a  lizard  I 
Von  Meyer's  name  for  the  genus  of  laby- 
rinthodont  reptiles,  the  remains  of  the  only 
known  species  of  which.O.  Votzii,  were  found 
In  the  bunter-sandstone  of  Roulz-les-bains. 

Odontostomatous  (6-don'to-stom"at-usX  a. 
H*T.  (xtwis.  odontot,  a  tooth,  and  stonia,  a 
mouth.)  Lit.  teeth-mouthed:  specifically 
applied  to  insects  furnished  with  mandibles. 

Odontrypy  (6-don'tri-piX  '*•  (Gr.  odout, 
odontot.  a  tooth,  and  trypad,  to  perforate.  ] 
The  operation  of  perforating  a  tooth  to 
evacuate  purulent  matter  confined  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pulp. 

Odor.    Same  as  Odour. 

Odoramentt  (S'der-a-ment),  n.  [L.  odora- 
mfiUum,  from  odoro,  to  perfume.]  A  per- 
fume ;  a  strong  scent.  '  Odoramentt,  per- 
fumes, and  suffumigations.'  Burton. 

Odorantt  (6'der-ant),  n.  Odorous;  fra- 
grant: sweet-scenteJ.  'Sharp,  yet  odoraiti 
withal/  Holland. 

Odoratet  (6'der-at),  o.  [L.  odoratvt,  pp.  of 
odoro,  to  perfume.  )  Scented;  having  a  strong 
scent,  fetid  or  fragrant.  '  A  sweet  and  odur- 
ate  bush  of  flowers.  '  Sir  T.  Broumt. 

Odoratlngt  (oMer-at-ing),  a.  Diffusing  odour 
or  scent;  fragrant. 

Odoriferous  (6-der-ifer-us),  a.  [L  odortf- 
erut  odor,  odour,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  1.  Giv- 
ing odour  or  scent,  usually  a  sweet  scent; 
diffusing  fragrance;  fragrant;  perfumed; 
as,  odoriferous  spices;  odoriferous  flowers. 
•Odartferout,  smelling  almost  like  a  violet.' 
llacon.  "The  odor(ferout  flowers  of  fancy.' 

Mat, 

O  amiable  lovely  death) 
Thou  etttm/troui  stench  !    Sound  rottenness!  5Aa*. 

2.  Hearing  scent;  as,  odoriferous  galea.  '  The 
odoriferout  fume*  of  the  articles  In  which 
the  ship-chandler  dealt?'  Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Odortferously  (6-der-if'er-us-li),  adv.  In 
an  odoriferous  manner. 

Odorlferouaness  (6-der-if  er-u*-nes).n.  The 
quality  of  being  odoriferous;  fragrance; 
sweetness  of  scent. 

Odorous  (6'der-us),  a.  Having  or  emitting 
an  odour;  pertaining  to  odour;  sweet  of 
scent  ;  fragrant  ;  as,  odorous  substances. 
'  Odorous  gums  and  balm.  '  Milton.  '  Each 
odorous  bushy  shrub.'  Hilton.  'Odorous 
emanations.'  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  gire  roost  odorom  smell. 
Sftnirr. 

Odorously  (6'der-us-ll),  odt>.    In  an  odor- 
ous manner;  fragrantly. 
Odorousnesa  (cYder-us-nes),  n.   The  quality 
of  being  odorous,  or  of  exciting  the  sensa- 
tion of  smell. 

Odour  ((Viler).  TI.  [L  odor.]  Any  scent  or 
smell,  whether  pleasant  or  offensive  ;  when 
used  alone  most  commonly  a  sweet  smell; 
fragrance  ;  perfume. 

Hue  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odettr.  Skat 


flour  where  others  are  nearly  or  entirely  insensible 
to  its  impression,  although  they  may  nut  be  defec- 
tive in  other  instances  in  tue  scusc  of  smelling. 

Hmttom. 

—In  bad  odour,  in  bad  repute.  In  disfavour. 
Odourless  (6'der-les),  a.  Free  fromodovK 
Ods-bobS  (odz'bobs),  mterj.  An  inti 

tional   utterance,    a   corruption   of   (Jud't 

body,  expressive  of  surprise,  bewildernimt 

and  the  like. 
Ods-bodlMns  (odz'bo-di-kinz),  intfrl.     A 

corruption  of  Clod's  bodykin,  or  little  body: 

used  as  a  minced  oath. 

'  Odi-badkiml '  exclaimed  Titus,  'a  noble  reward!' 
W.  H.  Ainnmrtk. 

Ods-body  (odz'bo-di),  i'nt«rj.  A  corruption 
of  God'xoody:  used  as  a  minced  oath. 

Ods-fish  (odz'nsh),  inter}.  A  cormption  of 
(Jon's -fith,  used  as  expressive  of  wonder. 

'Ods-Jlskl'  said  the  king,  'the  light  begins  to 
break  in  on  me.'  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Ods-pittikins  (odz'pit-i-kinz),  Merj.  A 
minced  oath,  corrupted  from  God's  pittitin, 
or  little  pity. 

Odi-filtilcins!  can  it  be  six  miles  yet !        SAn>. 

OdyL  Odyle  (6'dil),  n.    Same  as  Od. 

Oclyllc  (6-dil'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
peculiar  force  called  od  or  odyl. 

Odylism  (o'dil-izm),  n.  The  doctrine  of 
odic  or  odylic  force.  See  OD. 

Odynerus  (od-i-ne'rus).  n,  [Gr.  odyntns, 
painful,  in  allusion  to  the  sting.  ]  A  genus 
of  hymenopterons  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Eumenidce;  the  burrowing  wasps. 
Their  nests  are  generally  holes  burrowed  in 
the  sand  or  in  the  sides  of  walls,  and  are 
carefully  lined  with  flue  earthy  paste. 

Odyssey  (o'di-se),  n.  An  epic  poem  attri- 
buted to  Homer,  in  which  the  adventures 
of  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  are  celebrated. 

Oe,  Oy  (6'e),  n.  [Gael,  ogha,  a  grandchild  ] 
A  grandchild.  [Scotch.] 

(Economical,  (Economy.  See  ECONOMICAL, 
ECONOMY. 

(Ecumenical.    See  ECUMESIC. 

CEdenia  (e-de'ma),  71.  [Gr.  oidfma,  a  tu- 
mour. ]  In  med.  a  purBness  or  swelling  of 
parts  arising  from  water  collecting  in  inter- 
stices of  the  cellular  texture. 

CEdematous,  OZdematose  (e-dfi'mat-ns,  §- 
ile'mat-os),  a.  Relating  to  cedema ;  swell- 
ing with  a  serous  humour. 

(Edicneminas  (e-dik'ne-mi"ne),  n.  »J.  A  sub- 
family of  grallatorial  birds  of  the  family 
Charadriada;,  of  which  the  genus  (Edicne- 
mus  Is  the  type.  See  (EWCNKMUS 

(Edlcnemus  (e-dik-ne'mns),  n.  [Or.  oidec, 
to  swell,  and  knimf,  the  leg  or  knee  ]  A 
genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  intermediate 
between  the  bustards  and  plovers;  thick- 
knees.  They  are  so  named  from  their  legs 
being  swollen  like  those  of  a  gouty  man. 
The  <K.  erepita7w  is  known  by  the  names  of 
stone-curlew,  and  the  whistling  or  Norfolk 
plover.  It  is  a  stupid-looking  bird,  with 
large  eyes,  and  is  found  in  solitary  heaths, 
where  its  mottled  plumage  enables  it  to 
escape  detection.  It  is  most  active  at  night. 
See  cut  STONE-PLOVER. 

Oell  de  boeuf  (e-U  de  biif),  n.  [Tr. ,  ox-eye  ) 
In  arch,  the  name  given  to  a  round  or  oval 
opening  in  the  frieze  or  roof  of  large  build- 
ings to  admit  light 

CEllladet  (e-ll-ad).  n.  [Fr.,  from  otil,  the 
eye.  ]  A  glance ;  an  ogle. 

She  gave  strange  milladts,  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  i***. 

Oelett  (eaet),  n.  [Dim.  from  Fr.  ail,  an  eye.] 
An  eye,  bud,  or  shoot  of  a  plant.  Hollo** 

CEiiantne  (e-nan'the),  TI.  [Gr.  oinot,  wm1 
and  anthos,  a  flower]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  tlmbelliferiB.  There  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  species,  natives  of  UN 
northern  hemisphere  and  South  Africa, 
growing  in  damp  meadows  or  watery  places. 
They  are  smooth  perennial  herbs,  with  nun 
pound  leaves,  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and 
often  tuberous  roots.  The  best  known  of 
the  British  species  is  (K.  crocata,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  ditches,  banks  of  rivers,  and  similar 
situations.  It  Is  very  poisonous;  many  In- 
stances are  on  record  of  fatal  consequences 
having  arisen  from  the  eating  of  the  roots, 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  parsneps. 
The  tubers  of  Of  pimpineUoides  are  whole- 
some articles  of  food. 

OZnanthlc  ( e - nan'thik ),  a.  (See  above.) 
Having  or  imparting  the  characteristic 
odour  of  wine.  —  (JKnanthic  acid,  an  acid 
obtained  from  cenanthic  ether:  it  forms  a 
colourless  butter-like  mass,  which  melts  st 
IS*  C.  —  (Knanthic  ether,  an  oily  lii|iii<l  which 
gives  to  wine  its  characteristic  ixlmir 


fate,  fir.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;       tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     ii,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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(Enanthol  (e-nan'thol),  n.  (C7HuO.)  A 
colourless,  limpid,  aromatic  liquid,  pro- 
duced iii  the  distillation  of  castor-oil.  It 
rapidly  oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  becomes 
omanthylic  acid.  By  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  it  yields  an  isomeric  compound  called 
metoKiianthol. 

CEnanthyl(e-nan'thil),  n.  (C7H13O.)  The 
hypothetical  radical  of  ceuanthylic  acid  and 
its  derivatives. 

(Euautliylic  Acid  (e-nan-thil'ik  as'id),  n. 
(G7H14O2.)  A  volatile  oily  acid,  of  an  agree- 
able aromatic  smell,  obtained  from  castor- 
oil  when  it  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid. 

(Enolin  (e'nol-in),  n.  (C10HI005.)  A  colour- 
ing matter  obtained  from  red  wine.  It  is 
nearly  black  when  dry,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  dilute  alcohol  with  the  production  of  a 
violet-red  liquid. 

CEnolOgy  (e-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  oinoft,  wine, 
and  IOIJOK,  discourse.]  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  investigates  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, and  varieties  of  wine ;  the  science  of 
wine. 

(Enomancy  (e'no-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  oinos, 
wine,  and  manteia,  divination.]  A  mode  of 
divination  among  the  Greeks,  from  the 
colour,  sound,  &c.,  of  wine  poured  out  in 
libations. 

(Eiiomel  (e'no-mel),  n.  [Gr.  oinos,  wine,  and 
ineti,  honey.]  Wine  mixed  with  honey; 
mead. 

Like  some  passive  broken  lump  of  salt. 
Dropped  in,  by  chance,  to  a  bowl  of  anomel, 
To  spoil  the  drink  a  little.          E.  B.  Browning. 

CEnometer  (e-nom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  oinos, 
wine,  and  inetron,  a  measure.]  A  hydrome- 
ter specially  adapted  for  determining  the 
alcoholic  strength  of  wines. 

CEnophilist  (e-nof'il-ist),  n.  [Gr.  oinox,  wine, 
and  pkileo,  to  love.]  A  lover  of  wine. 
[Rare.  ] 

Are  the  vegetarians  to  bellow  '  Cabbage  for  ever?* 
and  may  we  modest  cenofhiluts  not  sine  the  praises 
of  our  favourite  plant?  Thackeray. 

(Enothera  (e-noth'e-ra),  n.  [Gr.  oinotheras, 
a  plant,  the  root  of  which  smells  like  wine, 
from  oinos,  wine.]  A  genus  of  American 
plants,  nat.  order  Onagracete,  containing 
about  100  species  of  annual,  bieunal,  and 
perennial  herbs,  with  leafy  stems,  and  axil- 
lary, often  handsome  yellow,  purple,  or 
rose-coloured  flowers,  (E.  biennis,  known  by 
the  common  name  of  tree  or  evening  prim- 
rose, is  a  common  flower-border  plant,  and 
several  other  species  are  in  cultivation. 

O'er  (or).  A  contraction,  generally  a  poeti- 
cal contraction,  of  over.  The  contracted 
form  is  used  when  over  is  the  first  element 
in  a  compound  as  well  as  when  separate. 
See  OVER  and  its  compounds. 

O'ercome  (our'kum),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  The 
overplus. — 2.  The  burden  of  a  song  or  dis- 
course. 

And  aye  the  o'frcome  o'  his  sang 
Was  '  Waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie.' 

William  Glm. 

O'erlay  (ourla),  n.  An  upper  garment;  an 
overall;  a  large  cravat.  [Scotch.] 

He  faulds  his  o'erlay  down  his  breast  wi'  care. 
Ramsay. 

O'er-raughtt  (or'rat),  pret  &  pp.  Over- 
reached. Shak. 

O'er-strawedt  (6r-stradO,  pp.  Over-strewn. 
Shak. 

(Esqphageal,  CEsophagean  (e-so-faj'e-al, 
e-so-faj'e-an),  a.  Relating  to  the  oesophagus; 
as,  cesophageal  glands. 

(Esophagotomy  (e'sof-a-got"o-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
oisopftagos,  the  gullet,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
In  surg.  the  operation  of  making  an  inci- 
sion into  the  oesophagus  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  foreign  substance  that  ob- 
structs the  passage. 

(Esophagus  (e-sof'a-gus),  n.  [Gr.  oisopha- 
gos,  the  gullet— oiso,  fnt.  of  phero,  to  bear, 
to  carry,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  The  gullet; 
the  canal  through  which  food  and  drink 
pass  to  the  stomach. 

(Estridse  (es'tn-de),n.pl  [Gr.  oistros,  a  gad- 
fly, and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of 
dipterous  insects  of  the  section  Brachycera, 
distinguished  by  the  proboscis  being  either 
in  a  rudimentary  state  or  wanting.  These  in- 
sects have  the  appearance  of  large  flies,  with 
the  body  often  very  hairy,  and  ornamented 
with  bands  of  various  colours  like  humble- 
bees;  the  wings  very  strong  and  gener- 
ally extended;  the  abdomen  generally  large. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  body  of 
various  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  and  their 
larvie  are  well  known  by  the  name  of 
botts.  Each  species  of  (Estrus  almost  in- 
variably confines  its  attacks  to  a  certain 
species  of  quadruped.  The  (E.  (Gastrus) 


equi  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  skin  of 
horses;  the  (K.  (Hypoderma)  bovis,  or  gad- 
fly, upon  that  of  oxen;  and  the  (K.  (Cepha- 
Itiiitiiia)  ovis  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep.  See 

BOTT. 

(Estrus  (es'trus),  n.  A  genus  of  dipterous 
insects,  the  type  of  the  family  (Estrido; 
(which  see). 

Of  (ov),  prep.  [A.  Sax.  o/(also  of),  of,  from, 
out  of,  concerning;  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  and  D.  af. 
Goth,  af,  O.H.G.  aba,  apa,  mod.  G.  ab;  cog. 
L.  ab,  Gr.  apo,  Skr.  apa,  from,  away  from. 
Off  is  the  same  word  in  a  slightly  different 
form.]  A  word  primarily  expressing  such 
relations  as  from,  out  of,  proceeding  from, 
as  from  a  cause,  source,  means,  material, 
author,  or  agent:  used  in  many  various  ap- 
plications; as,  (a)  expressing  the  relation  of 
source,  cause,  origin,  motive,  and  the  like. 

It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  con- 
sumed. Lam.  iii.  22, 

That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God.  Luke  i.  35. 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  0/wilI, 
Defects  <ydoubt,  and  taints  of blood.     Tennyson, 

(&)  Expressing  the  relation  of  possession  or 
ownership;  belonging  to;  as,  the  estates, 
the  prerogative  o/the  king,  (c)  Expressing 
the  relation  of  attribute,  quality,  or  condi- 
tion; as,  a  man  of  ability,  (d)  Denoting  re- 
ference to  the  material  of  anything  or  of 
its  component  parts;  as,  a  crown  of  gold;  a 
bar  of  steel,  (e)  Denoting  reference  to  an 
aggregate  or  whole;  belonging  to  a  body  or 
number  specified;  from  among:  the  parti- 
tive usage  of  of;  as,  some  of  my  friends,  a 
few  of  his  enemies.  'Some  dozen  Romans 
of  us.'  Shak. 

Tis  not  the  whole  o/\ifc  to  live, 

Nor  all  <j/"death  to  die.        James  Montgomery. 

The  greater  part  of  my  available  leisure  has  been 
spent  between  Cinderella  and  Jack  in  the  Box. 

Rtatin. 

(/)  Denoting  the  relation  of  object  to  a  ver- 
bal notion;  as,  a  desire  o/fame;  the  murder 
of  a  man;  the  building  of  a  ship.  'The 
praising  of  myself.'  Shak.  (g)  Denoting 
reference  to  a  thing;  concerning;  relating 
to;  about. 

As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.      Shak. 

(h)  Denoting  reference  to  distance  or  time; 
as,  within  a  mile  of  the  city;  within  an 
hour  of  his  death,  (i)  Denoting  reference 
to  the  agent  or  person  by  whom,  or  thing 
by  which,  anything  is  done;  by:  used  after 
passive  verbs.  'That  a  lady,  of  one  man  re- 
fused, should  therefore  of  another  be  abused.' 
Shak. 

When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding, 
sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room.  Luke  xiv.  8. 

(j)t  Denoting  passage  from  one  state  to  an- 
other. [Rare.] 

O  miserable  Chappy !  is  this  the  end 

Of  this  new  glorious  world?  Milton. 

(A-)  Expressing  the  relation  of  identity,  equi- 
valence, or  apposition :  used  with  a  name  or 
appellation:  the  appositive  use  of  of;  as, 
thecityo/London;  the  continent  o/Europe. 
(f)  t  Upon ;  on. 

Here,  my  lord,  you  have  fortune  of  your  side. 

Juntus. 

His  mother  .  .  .  had  taken  pity  ^/"his  suspense 
and  impatience.  Miss  Burney. 

(m)  To ;  amongst. 
Let  a  musician  be  admitted  oftiie  party.    Cowper. 

(n)  t  With. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever  unpro- 
vided of  matter.  Johnson. 

(o)f  During;  in  the  course  of.  'My  custom 
always  of  the  afternoon.'  Shak.  'Not  to 
he  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day.'  Shak.  (p) 
On  or  in:  with  indefinite  expressions  of 
time ;  as,  I  often  go  there  of  an  evening;  so 
of  late,  that  is  in  recent  times ;  of  old,  in 
olden  times,  in  former  times. — There  is  an 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  o/in 
such  an  expression  as  'the  love  of  God,  'which 
may  mean  either  the  love  felt  by  God  or  the 
love  felt  for  God.  In  some  ancient  phrases 
of  is  used  very  anomalously;  as,  commandof, 
desire  of,  pray  of,  beseech  of,  for  command, 
desire,  pray  to  give  or  grant. 

His  ghost,  whose  life  stood  in  thy  light,  cam- 

tnandeth  me  of  aid.  H'artier. 

I  shall  desire  you  of  mote  acquaintance.       Shak. 
I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  <T/"pardon.     Shaft. 

Of  come  t  (of'kum),  n.    See  extract. 

But  we  have  purchased  this  convenient  word  (in- 
come] by  the  sacrifice  of  another,  equally  expressive, 
though  more  restricted  in  use,  and  belonging  to  the 
Scandinavian  side  of  English.  I  refer  to  a/come,  em- 
ployed by  old  English  writers  in  the  sense  of  pro- 


duce rather  \\\z.\\ product,  though  sometimes  synony- 
mously with  the  more  modern  income. 

G.  P.  Marsh. 

Off  (of),  adv.  [Same  as  of,  with  a  dif- 
ferent usage.]  1.  Away;  distant.  '  West  of 
this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile.'  Shak.—  2. 
From  or  away  by  removal  or  separation;  as, 
to  cut  of,  to  pare  off,  to  clip  off,  to  peel  off, 
to  tear  off.—  3.  In  the  way  of  interruption,  so 
as  not  to  take  place  ;  as,  the  cricket  match 
is  off  for  the  present.— 4.  From,  in  the  way 
of  departure,  abatement,  remission;  as,  the 
fever  goes  off;  the  pain  goes  off.—- 5.  From ; 
away ;  not  toward ;  as,  to  look  off:  opposed 
to  on  or  toward.  —6.  Against;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  question. 

The  questions  no  way  touch  upon  puritanism,  either 
offot  on.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

1.  Adding  to  verbs  the  idea  of  ease,  complete- 
ness, readiness,  &c.  '  Drink  off  this  potion.' 
Shak.  'Speak  off  half-a-dozen  dangerous 
words.'  Shak.  —  Off  and  on,  sometimes  on 
and  off.  (a)  with  interruptions  and  resump- 
tion; at  intervals;  not  consecutively  or  con- 
tinuously. 

I  worked  for  four  or  five  years,  off  attd  on,  at  this 
place.  Mayhew. 

(6)  Naut.  on  different  tacks,  now  toward,  and 
now  away  from  the  land. —To  come  off,  (a)  to 
escape,  (o)  To  take  place ;  as,  the  marriage 
has  not  yet  come  off. —To  get  off,  (a)  to  alight; 
to  come  down.  (6)  To  make  escape. — To  go 
°/>  (<0  to  depart;  to  desert,  (b)  To  explode; 
to  be  discharged,  as  a  gun.  (c)  To  take  place: 
with  adverbs  of  manner;  as,  the  concert 
went  off  very  well. — To  pass  off.  Same  as 
To  go  off,  (c).—To  take  off,  (a)  to  take  away. 
(6) To  mimic;  to  ridicule  by  mimicry;  as  he 
took  o/Mr.  So-and-so  ad mirably.  —  Well  off, ill 
off,  badly  off,  as  an  adjective  phrase,  in  good 
or  bad  circumstances ;  as,  he  is  very  well  off ; 
he  is  ill  off.  The  two  latter  phrases  are  some- 
times followed  by /or  before  that  in  respect 
of  which  one  is  in  want;  as,  he  is  badly  off 
for  clothes. 

Off  (of),  a.  1.  Most  distant ;  hence,  (a)  as 
applied  to  horses,  right  hand :  a  usage  that 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  driver 
in  leading  a  horse  walks  on  the  left,  which 
is  hence  the  near  side. 

The  guard  has  assisted  in  the  conference  between 
the  coachman  and  the  hostler  about  the  grey  mare 
that  hurt  her  i^fore-leg  last  Tuesday.  Dickens. 

(b)  In  the  game  of  cricket,  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  field  which  is  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  batsman  stands,  or  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  bowler :  opposed  to  on.— 2.  Pro- 
ceeding from :  applied  to  streets. 

Friar-street  is  one  of  the  smaller  ^thoroughfares. 
Mayhem. 

3.  Free  from  duty  or  some  particular  occu- 
pation, whatever  its  nature  may  be ;  as,  an 
off  day ;  off  time. 

All  she  ever  gets  from  her  family  is  a  turkey  at 
Christmas,  in  exchange  for  which  she  has  to  board 
two  or  three  of  her  sisters  in  the  (^"season. 

Thackeray. 

[In  all  its  senses  this  word  is  often  used  as  the 
first  part  of  a  compound.  In  any  of  the  ex- 
amples given  it  might  have  been  printed  so.] 
.Off  (of)*  prep.  1.  Not  on  ;  from ;  away  from. 
'  Was  never  off  my  legs,  nor  kept  my  chamber 
a  day.'  Sir  W.  Temple.— 2.  Leading  from  or 
out  of. 

Watling  St.,  Bow  Lane,  Old  Change,  and  othertho- 
roughfares  tf^Cheapside  and  Cornhill.  Mayhem. 

3.  To  seaward  from ;  opposite  and  not  far 
from:  a  nautical  use;  as,  the  vessel  was 
off  St.  Lucia ;  off  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  mainland. — 4.  t  Distant  from.  '  A  place 
called  Grotto  Ferrate,  about  two  miles  off  this 
town.'  Addison. 

Off  (of),  interj.  A  command  to  depart,  either 
with  or  without  contempt  or  abhorrence,  and 
is-  equivalent  to  away !  begone ! 

Off  (of),  n.  In  cricket,  that  part  of  the  field 
to  the  bowler's  left. 

Johnson  the  young  bowler  is  getting  wild,  and 
bowls  a  ball  almost  wide  to  the  ojf.  T.  Hughes. 

Off  (of),  ti.i.  Naut.  to  move  of!  shore;  to 
steer  from  the  land :  said  of  a  ship,  and  used 
only  in  the  present  participle ;  as,  we  were 
offing  at  the  time  the  accident  happened. 

Offal  (offal),  n.  [Lit.  off-fall;  BO  D.  afval, 
Icel.  affall,  G.  abfall  are  similarly  formed, 
and  with  similar  meanings.  ]  1.  Waste  meat ; 
the  parts  of  an  animal  butchered  which  are 
unfit  for  use  or  rejected.  '  A  barrow  of 
butcher's  affal. '  Shak.  — 2.  Carrion.  Shak. 
3.  Refuse;  rubbish;  that  which  is  thrown 
away  as  of  no  value. 

To  have  right  to  deal  in  things  sacred  was  accounted 
an  argument  of  a  noble  and  illustrious  descent ;  God 
would  not  accept  the  offals  of  other  professions. 

South. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loe&;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Sometimes  used  adjectivally.  '  1  hey  com- 
monly fat  hog*  with  e/aJ  corn  '  Mortimer. 
Off-cap  (ofkapX  ».«•  To  Uke  oft  the  cap  by 
wayofobeisanceorsalutation.  "riireegreat 
ones  of  the  city.  .  .  off-eapp'd  to  him.'  Shot. 

Off-OOlOHT(orkul-er).«.  A  defective  colour: 
„..  i  .  .;,. ,  Ub  i!>  rapud  to  tUmmta  >  t 
other  gems. 

Off-come  (ofkum),  n.  Apology ;  excuse ;  »n 
escape  In  the  way  of  subterfuge  or  pretext 

Off-corn  (orkornXn.  Wm»te  or  inferior  corn 
thrown  out  during  drawing. 

Such  tf-ttrn  as  cometh  give  wife  tor  her  share^ 

Off-cat  (orTtut).  n.  A  piece  which  ha»  been 
cut  off;  ipeclflcally.  In  printing,  that  part 
of  a  printed  sheet  which  I*  cut  off  and  in- 
serted In  the  other  part,  forming  together 
a  regular  and  orderly  succession  of  all  the 
pages  In  the  ilgnature.  This  occun  in  some 
modes  of  Imposing. 

Off-day  (of  da),  n.  A  day  on  which  any  usual 
occupation  Is  discontinued. 

Such  horses  as  Queen's  Crawley  possessed  went  lo 
plough,  or  ran  in  the  Trafalgar  Coach ;  and  II  was 
with  a  team  of  these  very  horses,  on  an  ofday,  thai 
Miss  Sharp  was  brought  lo  the  Hall.  Tktuktray. 

Offence  (of-fens'),  nv     [Fr.   offense,  from 

1.  o/entui.    See  OFFEND  ]    1.  The  act  of 
offending ;  a  striking  against ;  assault ;  at- 
tack :  now  obsolete  In  this  sense,  unless  in 
the  phrase,  a  weapon  or  arm  of  offence. 

Courtesy  .  .  .  would  not  be  persuaded  to  offer 
any  offente.  but  only  to  stand  on  the  best  defensive 
guard  -S<r  f.  Sidney. 

I  Harm  ;  hurt ;  Injury. 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence.  SAnt. 

3  An  affront:  insult:  Injustice;  wrong: 
anything  that  wounds  the  feelings  and 
causes  displeasure. 

Many  a  hard,  without  offence, 
Has  link'd  our  names  together  in  his  lay.  Tennyson. 

4.  The   utate  of  being  offended ;  wrath ; 
anger ;  displeasure  ;  mortification.     '  And 
you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence.'    Shak. 

Content  to  give  them  lust  cause  of  offence  when 
they  had  power  to  make  Just  revenge.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Any  transgression  of  law.  divine  or  human : 
a  crime,  sin,  act  of  wickedness,  or  omission 
of  duty.    '  Delivered  for  our  offence*.'  Kom. 
Iv.  25. 

He    .    .    .    offer'd  himself  to  die 

For  man's  offence.  Mitten. 

6  In  taw,  the  word  ofence  signifies,  gener- 
ally, any  crime  or  misdemeanour,  but  in  a 
more  particular  sense  it  signifies  a  crime 
not  Indictable,  but  punishable  summarily, 
or  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  penalty.  -  SYN. 
Displeasure,  umbrage,  resentment,  misdeed, 
misdemeanour,  trespass,  transgression,  de- 
linquency, fault,  crime,  sin,  affront,  indig- 
nity, outrage,  insult. 

Offencefull  (of-fens'fuU  a.  Giving  dis- 
pleasure; injurious;  criminal.  '  Your  most 
ofeneefttl  act.'  Shak. 

Offencelesst  (of-fenslesX  a  1'noffending; 
Innocent;  inoffensive;  harmless  Shalt. 

Offend  (nl-leni').  1 1.  [L.  u/rndo.  to  strike 
against— of  for  06,  against,  and  ohs.  fendo, 
' »  hit,  thrust  (hence  also  <!•/•/,<!<•)  The  root 
/en  is  the  same  with  Skr  root  Ann  for  dhan, 
to  strike. )  1. 1  To  attack ;  to  assail. 

tie  was  fain  to  defend  himself,  and  withal  *n  to 
cffrnd  him  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor  Phil. 
oxenus  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  displease ;  to  make  angry ;  to  affront ; 
to  mortify.     •  For,  Indeed,  the  watch  ought 
to  of  end  no  man.     Shalt. 

The  emperor  himself  came  running  to  the  place  In 
his  armour  .  .  .  grievously  offended  with  those  who 
had  kept  such  negligent  watch.  Knotlet. 

A  brother  .'ffended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a 
strong  city.  Prov.  xviil.  to. 

8  To  shock:  to  annoy;  to  pain;  to  molest. 
'The  rankest  compound  of  vf llanoua  smell 
that  ever  of  ended  nostril '  Shale 

A  random  string 
Your  finer,  female  sense  offends.         Tennyson. 

4 »  To  Injure ;  to  harm ;  to  hurt 

TPI  Ikon  canst  rail  the  seal  from  of  my  bond. 
Thou  but  tfftHd-st  thy  lungs  to  speak  to  loud  Vint. 

6  t  To  sin  against;  to  transgress:  to  violate: 
to  disobey.  '  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  of  ended 
law. '  S*o*.  -» 1  To  draw  to  evil  or  hinder  In 
obedience;  to  cause  to  sin  or  neglect  duty 
Jf  thy  right  eye  of  end  thee,  pluck  It  out' 

Who«,  thai  a/lnuf  one  of  these  little  ones  which 
o  wme  k  srere  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
**  about   his   neck,  and   that   he   were 
i  UM  d*pta  of  the  sea.         Mat  x,i,i  6. 


Offend  (of-fend'),  r.i  1.  To  transgress  the 
moral  or  divine  law ;  to  sin ;  to  commit  a 
crime  or  fault:  sometimes  used  with  against. 

Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  o/- 
/end  In  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all.  Jam.  il.  to. 

Nor  yet  against  Caesar  have  I  offended  anything 
At  all.  Acts  uv.  8. 

We  have  offended  against  the  Lord  already. 

a  Chr.  xxviii.  13 

2.  To  cause  dislike  or  anger.  SAo*.-3.  To 
take  offence;  to  be  scandalized. 

If  meat  nuke  my  brother  to  ofend.  \  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  Ihe  world  slandeth.  lest  I  make  my 
brother  lo  offend.  I  Cor.  via.  13. 

Offendantt  (of-fend'ant),  ».  One  who  of- 
fends; an  offender,  Holland. 

Offender  (of-fend'er),  n.  One  who  offends ; 
one  that  violates  any  law,  divine  or  human; 
a  criminal;  a  transgressor;  one  that  does  an 
injury. 

She  hugged  the  offender,  and  forgave  the  offence. 
Dryden. 

—  Offender  properly  differs  from  delinquent 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  a  negative  trans- 
gressor, one  who  neglects  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law;  whereas  the  for- 
mer is  a  positive  transgressor,  one  who  vio- 
lates law  or  social  rule. 
Offending  (of-fend'ing),  n.  The  act  of  com- 
mitting an  offence;  offence;  fault;  transgres- 
sion; crime. 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.      '  Shak. 

Offendresst  (of-fend'res),  ».  A  female  of- 
fender. 'A  desperate  offendress  against 
nature.'  Shak. 

Offense  (of-fens'),  n.  Offence.  [United 
states  ) 

Offensioun.t  n   Offence;  damage.  Chaucer. 

Offensive  (of-fens'iv).  a.  [  Fr.  offensif.  See 
OFFEND.  ]  1.  Causing  offence:  (a)  causing 
some  degree  of  anger ;  giving  provocation  ; 
irritating;  as,  you  are  offensive  in  your  re- 
marks. 'An  offensive  wife.'  Shak.  'A  very 
offensive  scoundrel. '  Dickens,  (b)  Disgust- 
ing; giving  pain  or  unpleasant  sensations; 
disagreeable:  as,  something  offensive  to  taste 
or  smell.  (c)t  Injurious. 

It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offensn-e 
to  the  stomach.  Kacon 

2.  Pertaining  to  offence:  (a)  used  in  attack  : 
opposed  to  defensive  ;  'as,  an  offensive  wea- 
pon or  engine.  (b)  Consisting  in  attack  ; 
proceeding  by  attack  ;  assailant;  invading: 
opposed  to  defensive;  as,  an  offensive  war. 

We  are  not  all  arrayed  in  two  opposite  ranks :  the 
offensive  and  the  defensive.  Dickens. 

A  Ua'jiif  or  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
is  one  that  requires  both  or  all  parties  to 
make  war  together  against  a  nation,  and 
each  party  to  defend  the  other  in  case  of 
being  attacked.  —  .SYN.  Displeasing,  disagree- 
able, distasteful,  obnoxious,  abhorrent,  dis- 
gusting, impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  oppro- 
brious, insulting,  insolent,  abusive,  scur- 
rilous. 

Offensive  (of-fens'iv).  n.  With  the  definite 
article :  the  act  of  attacking ;  state  or  pos- 
ture of  attack;  aggressive  attitude;  as,  to  act 
on  the  offensive. 

Offensively  (of-fens'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  of- 
fensive manner:  (a)  in  a  manner  to  give 
displeasure:  unpleasantly.  'Several  offen- 
sively vivid  colours.'  Boyle.  (6)  Injuri- 
ously;  mischievously,  (c)  By  way  of  inva- 
sion or  first  attack. 


All  I  shall  observe  on  this  head  is.  to  entreat  the 
polemick  divine,  in  his  controversy  with  the  deists, 
to  act  rather  offensively  than  to  defend. 

Goldsmith. 

Offenslveness  (of-fens'iv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  offensive;  Injuri- 
ousness ;  unpleasantness.  • 

The  muscles  of  the  body,  being  preserved  sound 
and  limhei  upon  the  bones,  all  the  motions  of  the 
parts  might  be  explicated  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
without  any  offensrveners.  N.  Grew. 

Offer  (offer),  v.  t.  [Fr.  offrir  (j'ofre,  I  offer), 
from  L  offero—of  for  oft,  towards,  and  fen, 
to  bring.)  1.  To  present  for  acceptance  or 
rejection ;  to  tender. 

Servants  placing  happiness  in  strong  drink,  make 
court  to  my  young  master  by  offerinf  him  that  which 
they  love.  Locke. 

2.  To  present  to  notice;  to  put  forward;  to 
proffer:  often  with  reflexives;  as,  several 
tilings  offer  themselves  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

Our  author  offers  no  reason.  Locke. 

S.  To  present,  as  an  act  of  worship;  to  pre- 
sent devotionally;  to  Immolate;  to  sacrifice: 
often  with  up;  as.  to  offer  up  a  prayer.  'To 
oferup  spiritual  sacrifices.'  1  Pet.  II.  6. 

Thou  shall  offer  every  day  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offer- 
ing  for  atonement.  Ex.  xxlx.  tf. 


She  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom  .  .  . 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl  which  some  call  tears. 

Skat 

4.  To  attempt  or  do  (against) ;  to  put  ui 
action;  to  set  about;  as,  to  offer  violence; 
to  offer  an  insult;  to  offer  resistance. 

You  offer  him.  if  this  be  so.  a  wrong 
Something  unnlial.  Shak. 

5.  To  bid,  as  a  price,  reward,  or  wages. 

Nor,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store. 
Will  rich  lolas  yieltf.  but  offer  more?      Vryden. 

SYN.  To  propose,  propound,  move,  proffer, 
tender,  sacrifice,  immolate. 
Offer  (offer),  v.  i.     1 .  To  present  itself;  to  be 
at  hand. 

Til'  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies. 

,  i  .  km 

2.  To  declare  a  willingness;  as,  he  offered  to 
accompany  his  brother.— 8.  To  make  an  at- 
tempt; to  make  as  if. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore  and  offered  to  land. 

Smcm, 
Sometimes  almost  equivalent  to  dare. 

What  are  you  that  offer  to  beat  my  servants} 

ihak. 

Sometimes  with  at;  as,  the  horse  offered,  at 
the  leap. 

I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.     Bacon. 

Offer  (offer),  n.  [Fr.  offre.}  1.  The  act  of 
offering,  or  that  which  is  offered :  (a)  a 
proposal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected;  presen- 
tation to  choice;  first  advance.  'When 
offers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  deny'd.'  Pvpe. 

The  offers  he  doth  make. 
Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  take. 

Daniel. 

(b)  The  act  of  bidding  a  price,  or  the  sum 
bid.  'Making  by  second  hand  their  offers.' 
Swift.  — On  offer,  for  sale.  —  Promise  and 
offer,  in  Scots  law,  see  PROMISE,  (c)  At- 
tempt; endeavour;  essay. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make  some  essay, 
some  offer  and  attempt.  South. 

2.  t  An  offering;  something  presented  by  way 
of  sacrifice  or  of  acknowledgment 

Let  the  tribute  offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  May 
awhile  with  me.  Sir  P.  Sidnry. 

Offerable  (offer-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
offered. 

Offerer  (of  fer-er),  n.  One  who  offers ;  one 
who  sacrifices  or  dedicates  in  worship. 

Offering  (offer-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  au 
offerer— 2.  That  which  is  offered;  specific- 
ally, that  which  is  presented  in  divine  ser- 
vice ;  a  gift  offered  with  some  symbolic  in- 
tent to  a  deity;  a  sacrifice;  an  oblation. 

When  thou  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  tor  sin. 
he  shall  see  his  seed.  Is.  liii  to. 

The  silly  people  take  me  for  a  saint. 
And  bring  me  offennfj  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
Tennyson. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  offerings  are  per- 
sonal tithes,  payable  by  custom  to  the  par- 
son or  vicar  of  the  parish,  either  occasion- 
ally, as  at  sacraments,  marriages,  christen- 
ings, churching  of  women,  burials,  Ac.,  or 
at  constant  times,  as  at  Easter  or  Christmas. 
Offertory  (offer-to-ri),  n.  [Eccles.  L  of- 
fertorium,  from  offertor,  an  offerer,  from  L 
of  era,  to  offer  ]  1. 1  The  act  of  offering,  or 
the  thing  offered. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  made 
offertory  of  his  standards,  and  had  orisons  and  Te 
Deums  sung.  Baton. 

2.  Eccles.  (a)  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  part  of 
the  mass  in  which  the  priest  prepares  the 
elements  for  consecration.  (6)  The  sen- 
tences in  the  communion  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  read  while  the  alms  are 
being  collected.  (<•)  The  alms  collected, 
(d)  The  portion  of  music  appropriated  to 
the  parts  of  service  above  designated. 

Offerturet  (of'fer-tur),  n.  Offer;  an  over- 
ture; a  proposal.  Milton. 

Off-hand  (ofliand),  adv.  Readily;  with  ease; 
without  hesitation  or  previous  practice. 

Off-hand  (ofhand),  o.  Done  without  study 
or  hesitation  unpremeditated;  free  and  easy; 
as,  an  off-hand  remark.  'Speaking  In  his 
rapid,  off-hand  way. '  Dickens. 

Office  (offls),  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  q^Icitim,  from 
of  for  prefix  ob,  and  facio,  to  make  or  do, 
or  from  opctn,  aid,  assistance,  and  facio.'] 

1.  Employment  or  business,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  character,  which  one  cus- 
tomarily performs  or  undertakes  to  perform ; 
duty  or  duties  to  the  performance  of  whi<  h 
a  person  Is  appointed;  charge  or  trust,  whe- 
ther of  a  sacred  or  secular  character. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the  ( ,rnti!r.  I 
magnify  mine  office.  koin.  XL  i 

2.  That  which  is  performed.  Intended.  •  r 
assigned  to  be  done  by  a  particular  think.'. 
or  that  which  anything  is  flUcd  to  pertum 


F»t«.  fmr.  fat.  fall;       ID*,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      n6t«.  not,  mttve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abtine;      jr.  Sc.  tey. 
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or  customarily  performs;  function:  answer- 
ing to  duty  in  intelligent  beings. 

In  this  experiment,  the  several  intervals  of  the 
tcctli  uf  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms. 
Newton. 

3.  Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered: 
usually  in  a  good  sense;  service. 

Wolves  and  bears 

Casting"  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Shak. 

I,  whom  thou  hast  injured,  will  be  the  first  to  ren- 
der thee  the  decent  offices  due  to  the  dead. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Eccles.  formulary  of  devotion ;  a  service 
appointed  for  a  particular  occasion;  a  pre- 
scribed form  or  act  of  worship. 

The  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  creed,  is  a  very  good  office  for  children  if  they 
are  not  fitted  for  more  regular  offices. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

5.  A  house  or  apartment  in  which  persons 
transact  business,  or  discharge  their  respec- 
tive duties  and  employments ;  a  counting- 
house;  a  place  where  official  acts  are  done. 

6.  The  persons  intrusted  with  duties  of  a 
public  nature;  the  persons  who  transact  busi- 
ness in  an  office :  often  applied  to  an  insur- 
ance company. —7.  pi.  The  apartments  where- 
in domestics  discharge  the  several  duties 
attached  to  a  house,  as  kitchens,  pantries, 
brewhouses,  and  the  like;  also,  out-houses, 
such  as  the  stables,  &c.,  of  a  mansion  or 
palace;  barns,  cow-houses,  &c.,  of  a  farm. 

Let  offices  stand  at  a  distance,  with  some  low  gal- 
leries to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself. 

Bacon. 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones.  Shak. 

8.  In  canon  law,  a  benefice  which  has  no 
jurisdiction  annexed  to  it.  —  Dioine  office, 
in  the  R.  Catk.  Ck.  the  entire  complement 
of  services  which  constitute  the  established 
order  of  celebration  of  public  worship. — 
Holy  Office,  the  Inquisition ;  but  the  title, 
however,  properly  belongs  to  the  'Congre- 
gation' at  Rome  to  which  the  direction  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  subject.  — 
Ot1ice  copy,  in  law,  a  transcript  of  a  proceed- 
ing filed  in  the  proper  office  of  a  court,  under 
the  seal  of  such  office.—  Office  found,  in  law, 
the  finding  of  a  jury  in  an  inquest  of  office 
by  which  the  crown  becomes  entitled  to  take 
possession  of  real  or  personal  property. — 
Office  hours,  the  hours  during  which  offices 
are  open  for  the  transaction  of  business. — 
Inquest  of  office.  See  INQUEST. 

Officet  (of'fis),  v.t.  To  perform  officially;  to 
do;  to  discharge.  Shak. 

Office-bearer  (of'fis-bar-er),  n.  One  who 
holds  office. 

Officer  (of'fls-er),  7i.  A  person  who  holds 
an  office ;  a  person  com  missioned  or  autho- 
i  i/,Hil  to  fill  a  public  situation  or  to  perform 
any  public  duty;  often,  when  used  abso- 
lutely, one  who  holds  a  commission  in  the 
army  or  navy.  In  the  army,  general  officers 
are  those  whose  command  extends  to  a  body 
of  forces  composed  of  several  regiments,  as 
the  general,  lieutenant-general,  major-gen- 
erals, and  brigadiers.  Staff -officers,  those 
who  belong  to  the  general  staff,  as  the  quar- 
ter-master-general, adjutant-general,  aides- 
de-camp,  Ac.  Commissioned  officers,  those 
appointed  by  a  commission  from  the  crown 
or  from  a  lord-lieutenant,  the  lowest  jrrade 
in  the  British  army  being  now  that  of  lieu- 
tenant. Brevet  officers,  those  who  hold  a 
rank  above  that  for  which  they  receive  pay. 
Noncommissioned  officers,  those  who  are 
appointed  by  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  regiments,  and  who  form  a  step  inter- 
mediate between  commissioned  officers  and 
private  soldiers,  as  sergeant-majors,  quarter- 
master sergeants,  sergeants,  corporals,  and 
drum  and  fife  majors.  In  the  navy,  officers 
are  distinguished  into  commissioned  officers, 
who  hold  their  commissions  from  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty ;  warrant  officers,  officers 
holding  a  warrant  from  the  admiralty  as 
boatswains,  carpenters,  gunners,  and  one 
class  of  engineers;  petty  officers,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  captains.  Another  divi- 
sion of  officers  is  into  combatant  and  non- 
combatant,  the  latter  comprising  paymas- 
ters, medical,  commissariat,  and  other  civil 
officers. 

Officer  (of 'ftB-er),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  offi- 
cers; to  appoint  officers  over. 

What  could  we  expect  from  an  army  officered  by 
Irish  papists  and  outlaws?  Addison. 

Official  (of-ft'shal),  a.  [L.  officialis,  FT.  of- 
ficial.] l.  Pertaining  to  an  office  or  public 
trust;  as,  one's  official  duties.— 2.  Derived 
from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from  the 
proper  authority ;  made  or  communicated 


by  virtue  of  authority;  as,  an  official  state- 
ment or  report. — 3.t  Performing  duties  or 
offices ;  performing  useful  service.  '  The 
stomach  and  other  parts  official  to  nutri- 
tion.' Sir  T.  Browne. 

Official  (of-fi'shal),  n.  1.  One  invested  with 
an  ottice  of  a  public  nature ;  one  who  holds 
a  civil  appointment ;  as,  a  government  of- 
ficial; a  railway  official.  'One  of  those 
legislators  especially  odious  to  officials. ' 
Lord  Lytton.—2.  Eccles.  a  judge,  &c.,  ap- 
pointed by  a  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon, 
&c.,  with  charge  of  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Officiality,  Officialty  (of-fi'shi-al"i-ti,  of-fV- 
shal-ti),  n.  Eccles.  (a)  the  charge  or  office 
of  an  official.  Ayli/e.  (6)  The  court  or 
jurisdiction  of  which  an  official  is  head. 
Hume. 

Officially  (of-fi'shal-li),  adv.  In  an  official 
manner;  by  the  proper  officer;  by  virtue  of 
the  proper  authority;  in  pursuance  of  the 
special  powers  vested ;  as,  accounts  or  re- 
ports officially  verified  or  rendered ;  letters 
officially  communicated ;  persons  officially 
notified. 

Officiary  (of-fl'shi-a-ri),  a.  Relating  to  an 
office;  official.  [Rare.] 

Officiate  (of-fi'shi-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  offi- 
ciated; ppr.  officiating.  To  perform  official 
duties;  to  perform  such  formal  acts,  duties, 
or  ceremonies  as  pertain  to  an  office  or  post. 

Who  of  the  bishops  or  priests  that  officiates  at  the 
altar,  in  the  places  of  their  sepulchres,  ever  said  we 
offer  to  thee  Peter  or  Paul.  Stillingfleet. 

Officiate  (of-fl'shi-at),  v.t.  To  give  in  dis- 
charge of  office,  or  exercise  of  proper  func- 
tions. '  To  officiate  light  (said  of  the  stars).' 
Milton. 

Officiator  (of-fl'shi-at-er),  n.  One  who  offi- 
ciates. Jay. 

Officinal  (of-fls'in-al  or  of-fi-si'nal),  a.  [Fr, 
from  L.  officina,  a  shop.]  1.  Used  in  a  shop, 
or  belonging  to  it.  Johnson.  —  2.  Inphar.  a 
name  applied  to  the  recipes  admitted  into 
the  pharmacopoeia,  and  in  particular  to  the 
species  of  plants  used  in  the  preparation  of 
recognized  medical  recipes. 

Officinal  (of-fis'in-al),  n.  A  drug  or  medicine 
sold  in  an  apothecary's  shop. 

Officina  Sculptoris  (of-fi-si'na  skulp-to"- 
ris),  n.  [L.]  The  Sculptor's  Shop,  a  small 
southern  constellation  consisting  of  twelve 
stars.  It  is  on  the  south  of  Cetus. 

Officious  (of-fi'shus),  a.  [L.  officiosits,  duti- 
ful, obliging,  from  officium,  an  office,  duty, 
or  service.]  l.f  Attentive;  obliging;  doing 
kind  offices. 

To  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is 
good;  for  it  inaketh  the  persons  preferred  more 
thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious,  because  all  is 
of  favour.  Bacon. 

They  (the  Trench  nobility)  were  tolerably  well 
bred,  very  officious,  humane,  and  hospitable. 

Burke. 

2.  Excessively  forward  in  kindness ;  impor- 
tunately interposing  services;  meddling. 

Your  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services.      Shak, 

—Officious  will,  a  will  by  which  a  testator 
leaves  his  property  to  his  family.  Wharton. 
— Impertinent,  Officious,  Rude.  See  IMPER- 
TINENT. 

Officiously  (of-fi'shus-li),  adv.  I.  In  an 
officious  manner;  with  importunate  or  ex- 
cessive forwardness;  meddlingly. 

Flattering  crowds  officiously  appear. 

To  give  themselves,  not  you,  a  happy  year. 

Drydcn. 

2.f  Kindly;  with  solicitous  care. 

Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurs'd.     Drydcn. 

3.t  Dutifully;  with  proper  service. 

^  Trusting"  only  upon  our  Saviour,  we  act  wisely  and 
justly,  gratefully  and  officiously.  Barrow. 

Offlciousness  (of-fi'shus-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  officious;  improper  forward- 
ness, interposing  in  affairs  without  being 
desired,  or  with  a  disposition  to  meddle  with 
the  concerns  of  others;  meddlesomeness.— 
2.f  Eagerness  to  be  of  service;  readiness  to 
do  kind  offices. — 3.  t  Serviceableness. 

In  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a  lion,  service  and  minis* 
tcrial  officiousness  as  in  the  ox.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Offing  (of'ing),  n.  [From  off.]  The  position 
of  a  vessel,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  sea  within 
sight  of  land,  relatively  to  the  coast;  that 
part  of  the  sea  beyond  the  mid-line  between 
the  coast  and  the  horizon.  '  A  light  in  the 
offing.'  Tennyson. 

Offisll  (of 'ish),  a.  Shy;  distant  in  manner. 
[United  States.] 

Offlet  (of'let),  n.  A  pipe  laid  at  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  a  canal  to  let  ojf  the  water. 

Off-reckoning  (of'rek-n-ing),  n.    Milit.  a 


proportion  of  the  full  pay  of  troops  retained 
from  them,  in  special  cases,  until  the  period 
of  final  settlement,  to  cover  various  expected 
charges. 

Offscouring  (of'skour-ing),  n.  That  which 
is  scoured  off;  hence,  refuse;  rejected  mat- 
ter; that  which  is  vile  or  despised. 

Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  offscouring  and  refuse 
in  the  midst  of  the  people.  Lam.  iii.  45. 

Offscum  (of'skum),  n.  Refuse;  that  which 
is  vile  and  despicable.  'The  offscuin rascals 
of  men.'  Trans,  of  Boccalini,  1626. 

Off-season  (of'se-zn),  n.  That  part  or  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  which  it  is  not  considered 
fashionable  to  live  in  town;  the  time  when 
no  grand  balls,  parties,  &c.,  are  given. 
Thackeray. 

Offset  (of'set),  n.  1.  In  surv.  a  perpen- 
dicular distance,  measured  from  one  of  the 
main  lines,  to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremity 
of  an  inclosure,  in  order  to  take  in  an  irre- 
gular portion,  and  thus  determine  accu- 
rately the  total  area.— 2.  In  com.  a  sum,  ac- 
count, or  value  set  off  against  another  sum 
or  account,  as  an  equivalent;  hence,  any- 
thing given  in  exchange  or  retaliation ;  a 
set-off.— 3.  In  h«rt.  a  young  radical  bulb  or 
shoot,  which,  being  carefully  separated  from 
the  parent  roots,  and  planted  in  a  proper 
soil,  serves  to  propagate  the  species. — 4.  A 
scion ;  a  child.  '  His  man-minded  offset 
(Queen  Elizabeth). '  Tennyson.  [Rare.  ]— 

5.  In  arch,  a  horizontal  break  in  a  wall  at  a 
diminution  of  its  thickness.     See  SET-OFF. 

6.  A  spur  or  minor  branch  from  a  principal 
range  of  hills  or  mountains. 

Offset  (of'set),  v.t.  To  set  off;  to  cancel  by  a 
contrary  account  or  sum;  to  balance;  as,  to 
offset  one  account  or  claim  against  another. 

Offset-staff  (of'set-staf),  n.  In  surv.  a  light 
roil,  generally  of  wood,  and  measuring  ten 
links,  used  for  taking  offsets. 

Offshoot  (of 'shot),  n.  A  branch  from  amain 
stem,  street,  stream,  and  the  like.  'Off- 
shoots from  Friar  Street.'  May  hew.  'The 
offshoots  of  the  Gulf-stream.'  Prof.  J.  D. 
Forbes. 

Off-side  ( of 'sid ),  n.  The  farthest  off  side; 
the  right  hand  side  in  driving. 

Offskip  (of'skip),n.  In  the_/me  arts,  that  part 
of  a  landscape  which  recedes  from  the  spec- 
tator into  distance.  Fairholt. 

Offspring  (of  'spring),  n.     [Off  and  spring.] 

1.  A  child  or  children;  a  descendant  or  de- 
scendants, however  remote  from  the  stock. 

2.  A  production  of  any  kind. 

Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of  heaven  first-born. 
Milton. 

3.  t   Propagation  ;    generation.      Hooker.  — 
4. t  Origin;  descent;  family.     Fairfax. 

Off-Street  (of'stret),  n.  A  small  street  lead- 
ing off  from  a  larger  one;  a  branch  street. 
'A  number  of  off-streets  and  open  places.' 
May  hew. 

Off-time  (of'tim),  n.  Time  during  which 
one's  regular  occupation  is  discontinued. 

But  the  answer  to  his  inquiry,  'Where's  Lamps?' 
was  either  that  he  was  '  t'other  side  the  line.'  or.  that 
it  was  his  off-time.  Dicketis. 

Offuscate  t  (of'fus-kat),  a.  Same  as  Obfus- 
cate. Wodroephe. 

Offuscation  t  (of-fus-ka'shon),  n.  Same  as 
Obfuscation.  '  Sudden  offuscations  and 
darkenings  of  his  senses.'  Donne. 

Offward  (of'werd),  adv.  [Off  and  ward.] 
Leaning  from  the  shore,  as  a  ship  when  she 
is  aground. 

Offward  (of'werd),  n.  Naut.  the  direction 
towards  the  open  sea;  as,  the  ship  lies  with 
her  stern  to  the  offward. 

Oft  (oft),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  Icel.  and  G.  oft,  Icel. 
also  opt,  Dan.  ofte,  Sw.  ofta,  Goth,  ufta,  oft, 
often.  Often  is  a  later  form,  the  -en  being 
an  adjective  termination,  which  was  added 
because  the  word  was  often  joined  with 
nouns.  ]  Often ;  frequently  ;  not  rarely. 
[Poetical.] 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.     Pope. 

Oft  (oft),  a.  Frequent;  repeated.  '  Oft  con- 
verse with  heavenly  habitants.'  Milton. 
[Poetical.] 

Often  (of'n),  adv.  compar.  oftener,  superl. 
oftcnest.  [See  OFT.]  Frequently;  many 
times;  not  seldom. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Ofttner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived.  Shak. 

Often  (of'n),  a.  Frequent.  'My  often 
rumination. '  Shak. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine 
often  infirmities.  i  Tim.  v.  23. 

Often  -  "bearing  (of'n-bar-ing),  a.  In  but. 
producing  fruit  more  than  twice  in  one 
season,  tlenslow. 


ch.  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loeft;      g,  go;      j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;     wh,  u>Mg;      zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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_Ber  (om-kum-*r),  n.     Oat  who 
i  frequently. 

(ofn  nes).  n.     Vtmrntj.     'The 
s.  ind  ojtenntu  oi  doing  well 

ii         .       r 

Often»tth.t  orf».    [0/ten,  «nd  tiA,  A.  8«x. 
»I'A,  lime]    Oftentimes.     C*o««f. 
Oftentide  (orn-tid).  oJ».  Frequently;  often. 

Oftentimes  (of'n-tinuX  ad».  [0/ten  «nd 
fiiuM  1  Frequently  ;  often  :  many  times 
•  Whether  the  be»t  men  be  o/tentimet  only, 
or  always  the  most  miserable.'  Atteroury. 

Ofttimes  (u(t'Unil),  adt.     (Oft  and  ttmrt 
rrV,|,i.'ntly;  often.  -Ofltinta  before  I  hither 
ili.lmorf    Drydm. 

OO.    KeeOOKK. 

Onira  (nn'un).  •.    See  OOHAM. 

MldTog'do-^).*.  [Or.  oadoat,  agdoadot 
number  eight.)    A  thing  made  up  of 


i.  .  . 

eight  lines.    Seldtn.    [Rare.) 
Ogee  (6-ji'X  «.    [Fr.  ogit.  «"»•••• 


\ 


Ofee  Arch. 


O**e  MouMinir*     i.  Early  Hnfclwh  Period,    y.  De- 
corated Period,    i  FerpetiOii-iiLif  Period. 

logy  doubtful  ]  1.  In  arch,  a  moulding  con- 
ftUting  of  two  members,  the  one  concave, 
the  other  convex,  or  of  a  round  and  a  hol- 
low; cyma.  In  liothir.  arch,  the  ogee  mould- 
ing assumed  different  forms  at  different 
periods.  —  Ogee 
arch,  in  Gothic 
arch  an  an  h 
with  a  double 
curve,  the  one 
concave  and  the 
other  convex. 
Ogee  is  fre- 
quently ex- 
pressed by  the 
two  capitals 
O  O.—  2.  An  or- 
namental  moul- 
ding in  the  shape  of  an  S,  used  on  gun*,  mor- 
tars, and  howitzers. 

OgganitiOU  t  (og-ga-ni'shon).  n.  [L.  obgan- 
nw,  ogganio.  to  growl]  The  murmuring  of 
a  dog;  a  grumbling  or  snarling. 

Nor  will  I  abstain,  notwithstanding  your  orrani. 
lion,  to  follow  the  steps  and  practice  of  antiquity, 

A/.    .l/,M»l',j;«. 

Ogham  (og'ham),  n.  1.  A  particular  kind  of 
writing  practised  by  tbe  ancient  Irish  and 
Mime  other  Celtic  nations.  Its  characters 
(also  called  («/A<im>)  consist  principally  of 
lines  or  groups  of  lines  deriving  their  signi- 
ficance from  their  position  on  a  single  stem 
or  chief  line,  under,  over,  or  through  which 
they  are  drawn  either  perpendicular  or 
oblique;  curves  rarely  occur.  —  2.  A  particu- 
lar mode  of  speech. 

The  ancient   Irish  *Ko  mrtl  an  oMcur*  mode  of 
waking,  which  was  likewise  called  tyk. 
Dr. 

Ogam. 


i      ; 


'  phalli  Inscription,  from  a  stone  found  near  l-.nmv 

Oglval  (o'jIr-aTX  «.  In  ore*  of  or  pertaining 
to  an  ogive  or  ogee. 

Tn,  later  Gnthir  oc  aamtoyant   architecture  is 
ternwd  by  the  French  antiquaries  •ftval.  from  the 
constant  appearance  of  ogee  arches  and  moulding. 
FalrtfU. 

Ogive  (»'jiTi.  n  [r*r.]  In  arch  *  term  used 
l»y  Krench  architects  to  denote  the  Gothic 
>ir  pointed  arch,  the  rlh  of  a  vault,  Ac. 

Ogle  Wgl).  ».«  pret  A  pp.  aglrd:  ppr.  ogliny. 
[Origin  not  clear;  cnmp.  LO.  orirln.  in  eye, 
O.ivyeln.  to  ogle,  from  aiigt,  the  eye.]  To 
M'-W  with  side  glances,  as  In  fondness  or 
with  a  design  to  attract  notice. 

And  ffliv  an  their  audience,  then  they  «pe»k. 
fhydrit. 


i«  (tfd).  »-i  To  cast  side  glance*  as  in 
londneas  or  with  a  design  to  attract  notice. 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling.  •rlixf.Mflinf, 
Turning  short  round,  struttinK.  and  sideling. 
Attested  glad  his  approbation.  c<m//«r. 

Ogle  (o'gl),  n-    A  side  glance  or  look. 

I  teach  the  church  frti  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Dili-house  tfl*  by  candle-light.  1  hare  aho  brought 
£2  wahlnT.  neVnrunf  «*  fit  for  the  rin£^ 

Ogler  (6'glerX  n.    One  that  ogles. 

lack  was  a  prodigious  dfltr;  he  would  ogle  you 
the  ouUule  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white  upward. 


OgliOl  (611-6),  «•     S*"18  a*  °'">' 

Like  great  cgliot,  they  rather  serre  to  Brake  a  show 
than  provoke  appetite.  Suft/iKf. 

Ogre  (6'ger),  n.  [Fr.  oyre,  an  ogre,  said  to  be 
from  ocrui,  by  transposition  for  L.  Orcui. 
the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  hell.  ]  An 
imaginary  monster  or  hideous  malignant 
giantof  popular  legends,who  lived  on  human 
flesh ;  hence,  one  supposed  to  resemble  an 
ogre. 

•  He's  the  nxxt  hideous.  gogRle-eyed  creature.  Mrs. 
Todcers  in  enhlence,*  resumed  Merry;  'quite  ar. 
tyif  The  ugliest,  awkwardcst,  frighuullest  being 
yoj  can  imagine.'  Duteus. 

Ogreish  (o'ger-ish),  a.  Resembling  or  sug- 
gestive of  an  ogre. 

There  is  an  ofrtish  kind  of  jocularity  in  Crand- 
father  Smallweecl  to-day.  IHfitut. 

Ogreism,  Ogrism  (6'Rer-izm),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  practices  of  ogres. 

Ogress  (o'gres),  n.  [Fr.  ogressc.]  A  female 
ogre. 

Ogress  (o'gres),  n.  [O.Fr.  ogoesse.]  In  her. 
a  cannon-ball  or  pellet  of  a  black  colour 

Ogygla(6-jij'i-a),n.  (See  OOYOIAN.  1  A  name 
given  to  a  genus  of  Silurian  trilobites,  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  character. 

Ogygian  (6-jij'i-an),  o.  1.  Pertaining  to 
Ogyyts,  alegendarymonarch  inGreece  about 
whom  little  is  certainly  known ;  anil  to  a 
great  deluge  in  Attica,  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  his  reign.— 2.  Of  great  and  dark  an- 
tiquity. 

Oh  (6),  txclam.  Denoting  surprise,  pain,  sor- 
row, or  anxiety.  See  O. 

Obm,  Ohraad  (om,  oni'ad),  n.  [From  Ohm, 
the  propoumler  of  the  law  known  by  his 
name.)  In  «•<«•(.  a  technical  name  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  electric  resistance,  equal  to 
the  British  Association  unit  of  resistance. 
Thus  practical  electricians  talk  of  a  piece 
of  cable  having  10  ohmads,  or  more  fre- 
qnently  10  ohms,  of  resistance,  meaning 
thereby  that  its  resistance  is  equal  to  that 
of  10  British  Association  units. 

Ohm's  Law  (omz  la),  n.  In  fleet,  nn  im- 
portant law  propounded  by  Ohm,  referring 
to  the  causes  that  tend  to  impede  the  action 
of  a  voltaic  battery.  It  is  that  'the  inten- 
sity of  an  electric  current,  when  a  battery 
is  in  action,  is  directly  as  the  whole  electro- 
motive force  in  operation,  and  inversely  as 
tbe  sum  of  all  the  impediments  to  conduc- 
tion.' 

-Old  (old)  [Or.  snffljc  -o-eidig.  from  eidni, 
form,  shape.  1  A  suffix  signifying  resem- 
blance; as,  adenoid,  gland-like. 

Oidemia  (oi-de'mi-a).  n.  [Gr.  oidfma,  a  swell- 
ing :  so  called  from  tbe  beak  being  swollen 
at  the  base.]  A  genus  of  web-footed  birds, 
containing  the  scoter-duck  and  others.  See 
SCOTER. 

Oidium  (o.id'l-um),  n.  [Or.  aided,  to  swell 
up.]  The  name  given  by  Link  to  a  genus  of 
microscopic  fungi  of  the  section  Hyphomy- 
cetes.  O.  Tucktri  is  the  vine-mildew,  para- 
sitical. In  the  form  of  a  white  and  very  deli- 
cate l&yer,  upon  the  leaves  and  green  parts 
of  vines,  and  destroying  the  functions  of  the 
skin  of  the  part  it  attacks.  This  species  has 
Its  name  from  Mr.  Tucker,  who  nrst  care- 
fully observed  its  growth  in  his  own  vineries 
in  Kent.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  disease  itself.  (See  VINE  IIISKASK.)  0. 
albican*  Is  fonnd  on  the  epithelium  of  the 
month  and  throat  in  the  disease  called 
aphtha  or  thrush,  as  also  on  that  of  the 
throat  in  diphtheria. 

Oil  (oil),  n,  [From  O.Fr  tile,  oitte,  L.  olaim, 
oil.  The  word  appears  In  many  languages, 
and  It  Is  not  always  easy  to  determine  when 
It  has  been  borrowed:  A.  Sax.  fit,  trl,  D. 
and  li.in  ofi>,  Icel.  alia,  G.  oel,  Goth  aim, 
Pol.  oUv,  Gael,  ntfi,  W.  oJew,  Gr.  rlnum. 
olive-oil,  tlaia,  the  olive-tree.]  A  neutral 
body  formed  within  living  animal  or  vege- 
table organisms,  and  which  is  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  having  a  more  or  leas 
viscid  consistence,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  more  readily  In 
ether,  and  takes  tire  when  heated  in  air, 


burning  with  a  more  or  less  luminous  flame 
The  oils  are  usually  divided  Into  the  /«/  ..i 
fixed  oils,  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oiU- 
The  name  oil  is  also  popularly  given  t<. 
certain  inflammable  substances,  such  as 
naphtha  or  petroleum  (mineral  oils).  Fat 
oils  are  subdivided  into  the  drying  and 
the  non-drying  oilt.  The  former  class  in- 
cludes all  oils  which  thicken  when  exposed 
to  the  air  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  are  converted  thereby  into  varnish,  as 
for  example  linseed,  nut,  poppy,  and  lit-inp 
seed  oil  The  non-drying  oils  when  exposed 
to  the  air  also  undergo  a  change  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  acrid,  disagreeably  smell- 
ing, acid  substances.  This  decomposition, 
which  Is  only  partial,  seemi  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  presence  of  cellular  matter 
derived  from  the  plant  or  animal  which  has 
yielded  the  oil,  this  substance  acting  as  a  fer- 
ment on  the  fatty  matter,  and  such  acids  u 
butyric,  caproic,  valerianic,  etc.,  being  there- 
by produced.  The  flxed  vegetable  oils  are 
generally  prepared  by  subjecting  the  seeds 
of  the  plant  to  pressure;  the  animal  oils  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  fluid  parts  of  the  fat  of 
the  animal.  Vegetable  flxed  oils  are  lighter 
than  water,  unctuous  and  insipid,  or  nearly 
so;  they  all  consist  of  two  proximate  prin- 
ciples, stearine  and  elaine.  They  are  sources 
of  artificial  light,  and  when  acted  on  by  an 
alkali  form  soaps.  Vo(a<i7<  ails  are  gener- 
ally obtained  by  distilling  the  vegetable* 
which  afford  them  with  water;  they  are 
acrid,  caustic,  aromatic,  and  limpid ;  they 
are  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  es- 
sences. They  boil  at  a  temperature  mu 
siderahly  above  that  of  boiling  water,  some 
of  them  undergoing  partial  decomposition 
A  few  of  them,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  at 
lemon  peel,  of  capivi  balsam,  Ac.,  are  hydro- 
carbons; the  greater  number,  however,  con- 
tain oxygen  as  one  of  their  ultimate  elements. 
They  are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  per- 
fumery ;  and  a  few  of  them  are  extensivrh 
employed  in  the  arts  as  vehicles  for  colours, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  espe- 
cially oil  of  turpentine.— Oil  of  talc,  a  nos- 
trum formerly  famous  as  a  cosmetic,  pro- 
balily  because  that  mineral,  when  calcined, 
Itecame  very  white,  and  was  considered  a 
lit  substitute  for  ceruse. 

He  should  have  brought  me  some  fresh  (til  of  talc. 
These  ceruses  are  common.  ALusiHffr. 

Oil  (oil).  ».(.  To  smear  or  rnb  over  with  oil; 
to  lubricate  or  saturate  with  oil ;  to  anoint 
with  oil.  Oiled  silk,  silk  prepared  with 
oil,  Ac.,  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  mois- 
ture and  air,  used  as  a  covering  for  wet  ap- 
plications to  wounds  to  prevent  evaporation, 
for  making  balloons,  lining  hats,  Ac.  —  Oilt d 

paper,  paper  besmeared  with  oil  so  as  to 
render  it  transparent,  used  for  tracing  pur- 
poses. 

Oil-bag  (oiH)ag).  n.  A  bag,  cyst,  or  gland 
in  animals  containing  oil 

Oil-beetle  (oilTw-tl),  n.  The  name  given  to 
coleopterous  insects  of  the  genus  MeloS, 
and  the  family  Cantharidre,  from  the  olly- 
like  matter  which  they  exude.  The  perfect 
insects  have  swollen  bodies,  with  shortish 
elytra,  which  lap  more  or  less  over  each 
other,  and  have  not  a  straight  suture,  as  In 
most  coleopterous  insects. 

Oil-bird  (oil'berd),  n.  The  Sltatornu  Cor*- 
peiisi*,  Trinidad  goat-sucker  or  guacharo 
(which  see). 

Oil-box  (oillioks),  n.  In  inach.  a  box  contain- 
ing a  supply  of  oil  for  a  journal,  and  feeding 
it  bymeansof  a  wick  or  otherdevice.  £.  a. 
Knight. 

Oil-cake  (oil'kak),  n,  A  cake  or  mass  of 
compressed  linseed  orrape,  poppy,  mustard, 
cotton,  and  other  seeds  from  which  oil  has 
been  extracted.  Linseed-cake  is  much  used 
in  this  country  as  a  food  for  cattle,  its  viilm- 
as  a  fattening  substance  being  greater  than 
that  of  any  kind  of  grain  or  pulse.  Rape- 
cake  is  used  as  a  fattening  food  for  sheep. 
These  and  other  oil-cakes  are  also  valuable 
as  manures.— Oil-cake  mill,  a  mill  for  crum- 
bling down  oil-cake. 

Oil-can  (oilTcan),  n.  A  can  for  holding  oil : 
specifically,  a  small  can  of  various  shapes, 
provided  with  a  long  narrow  tapering  spout, 
used  for  lubricating  machinery,  "'  r" 
oiler. 

Oil-cloth  (oilTiloth),  n.  Painted  canvas  for 
floor  covering,  Ac.  See  FLOOR-CLOTH. 

Oil-coal,  Oil-shale  (oin<61,  oil'shiil).  n.    ; 
coal  or  shale  which  yields  a  high  proportion 
of  oil  in  distillation.     The  coals  are  cbMb 
of  the  varieties  called  cannel.     Oil  coals 
yield  from  26  np  to  100  gallons  of  oil  per  ton. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       Ukbe,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        u.  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  try. 
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Oil-COlour  (oil'kul-er),  n.  A  colour  or  pig- 
ment made  by  grinding  a  colouring  substance 
in  oil.  See  OIL-PAINTING. 

Oil-cup  (oil'kup),  n.  In  mack,  a  cup-formed 
termination  of  the  stuffing- box,  through 
which  any  rod,  aa  a  piston-rod,  works,  to 
contain  oil  to  lubricate  it. 

Oiler  (oil'er),  n.  1.  One  who  deals  in  oils.— 
2.  An  oil-can. 

Oilery  (oil'er-i),  n.  The  commodities  of  an 
oilman. 

Oil-fuel  (oil'fu-el),  7i.  Oil  in  the  shape  of 
refined  or  crude  petroleum,  shale-oil,  naph- 
thaline, creosote,  grease,  residuum  tar,  and 
the  like,  employed  for  fuel.  Such  fuels  have 
been  proposed  for  the  furnaces  of  steam- 
ships. Oil  possesses  many  obvious  advan- 
tages over  coal  in  respect  of  smallness  of 
bulk,  and  consequent  economy  of  space  and 
weight,  rapidity  in  raising  steam,  absence 
of  ash,  &c.,  but  the  questions  of  its  safety 
and  cheapness  are  not  yet  determined. 

Oil-gas  (oil'gas),  n.  The  inflammable  gas 
and  vapour  (chiefly  hydrocarbon)  obtained 
by  passing  fixed  oils  through  red-hot  tubes, 
and  which  may  be  used  as  coal-gas  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination. 

Oiliness  (oil'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
oily;  uuctuousness;  greasiness;  oleaginous- 
ness. 

Oillet,  Gillette  (oil'et),  n.  [Fr.  ceillet,  from 
ceil,  an  eye.]  Small  openings  in  the  walls  of  for- 
tified buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  through 
which  missiles  were  discharged  against  as- 
sailants. Written  also  Oylets. 

Oilman  (oil'man),  n.    One  who  deals  in  oils. 

Oil-mill  (oil'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  expressing 
vegetal  tie  oils. 

Oil-nut  (oil'nut),  n.  A  name  given  to  vari- 
ous nuts  and  seeds  yielding  oil,  and  to  plants 
producing  them  ;  as,  (a)  The  butter-nut  of 
North  America.  See  BUTTER-NUT.  (6)  The 
buffalo-nut  of  North  America,  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Santalaceae.  (c)  The 
castor-oil  plant,  (d)  The  oil-palm. 

Oilous.t  a.  Oily;  oleaginous.  'Oilous  juice.' 
(Ji'i-arde. 

Oil-painting  (oil'pant-ing),  n,  1.  The  art 
of  painting  with  oil-colours,  which  are  the 
kind  most  commonly  used  for  large  pictures. 
This  art  has  the  pre-eminence  above  all 
other  kinds  of  painting  on  account  of  the 
power  and  truth  to  nature  of  which  it  is 
capable.  The  various  colours  chiefly  used 
in  oil-painting  are  white -lead,  Cremnitz 
white,  chrome,  king's-yellow,  Naples  yel- 
low, patent  yellow,  the  ochres,  Dutch 
pink,  terra  da  Sienna,  yellow  lake,  vermil- 
ion, red -lead,  Indian  and  Venetian  red, 
the  several  sorts  of  lake,  brown,  pink, 
Vandyke  brown,  burnt  and  unburnt  am- 
ber, ultramarine,  Prussian  and  Antwerp 
blue,  ivory -black,  blue -black,  asphaltum. 
The  principal  oils  are  those  extracted  from 
the  poppy,  walnut,  and  linseed,  the  latter  be- 
ing used  for  the  groundwork. — 2.  A  picture 
painted  in  oil-colours.  Oil-paintings  have 
often  been  made  upon  wood,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  as  also  upon  walls  and  thick 
silk,  but  they  are  now  most  commonly  exe- 
cuted upon  canvas,  stretched  upon  a  frame, 
and  done  over  (or  primed)  with  a  kind  of  size 
mixed  with  paint  of  a  drab  or  white  colour. 

Oil-palm  (oil'pam),  n.  A  palm  of  the  genus 
Elmis  (K.  guineensis),  whose  fruit  yields 
palm-oil.  See  EL.EIS,  PALM-OIL. 

Oil-press  (oil'pres),  n,  A  mill  or  machine 
for  squeezing  out  oil  from  seeds  or  pulp. 

Oil-pump  (oil'pump),  n.  In  mach.  a  pump 
to  raise  oil  from  a  reservoir  and  discharge  it 
on  to  a  journal.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Oil-seed  (oil'sed),  n.  The  seed  of  the  Rid- 
mis  communis,  or  castor-oil  plant ;  castor- 
bean.  Also  the  seed  of  Gu-izotia  oleifera,  a 
composite  plant  cultivated  in  India  and 
Abyssinia  on  account  of  its  oily  seeds. 

Oil-shale,    See  OIL-COAL. 

Oil-skin  (oil' skin  X  ?*.  Waterproof  cloth; 
prepared  leather  or  linen  for  making  gar- 
ments to  keep  out  the  rain. 

Oil-spring  (oil'spring),  n.  A  spring  which 
yields  mineral  oils,  such  as  petroleum, 
naphtha,  &c. 

Oil-stone  (oil'ston),n.  A  slab  of  fine-grained 
stone  used  for  imparting  a  keen  edge  to 
tools,  and  so  called  because  oil  is  used  for 
lubricating  its  rubbing  surface. 
Oil-tree  (oil'tre),  n.  l.  The  liicinus  commu- 
nis, from  the  seeds  of  which  castor-oil  is 
expressed. — 2.  An  Indian  tree,  Bassia  longi- 
folia,  from  the  seeds  of  which  a  thick  oil  is 
expressed,  which  the  Hindus  use  for  their 
lamps,  for  soap,  and  for  cooking.— 3.  The 
oil-palm. 


Oil-well  (oil'wel),  n.  A  well  sunk  into  an 
oil-bearing  mineral  bed  for  the  reception  of 
the  petroleum  or  mineral  oil  which  flows  or 
filters  into  it.  The  most  productive  oil-wells 
are  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania.  Some 
of  the  best  wells  are  500  feet  below  the  Bur- 
face. 

Oily(oiri),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  oil;  contain- 
ing oil;  having  some  of  the  qualities  of  oil; 
as,  oily  matter;  an  oily  fluid.— 2.  Resembling 
oil;  as,  an  oily  appearance.— 3.  Fat;  greasy. 
'Thisotty  rascal  ( Falstaff— alluding  to  his 
corpulence).'  Shak.  'A  little,  round,  fat, 
oily  man  of  God  '  Thomson.  —4.  Fig.  Unctu- 
ous; smooth;  insinuatingly  and  smoothly 
sanctimonious ;  blandly  and  hypocritically 
pious;  un wholesomely  fawning.  'Glib  and 
oily  art.'  Shak.  'His  oily  compliance.' 
Fuller. 

She  had  forgiven  his  pharisaical  arrogance,  and 
even  his  greasy  face  and  oily  vulgar  manner. 

/Mbbmx. 

Oily-grain  (oil'i-gran),  n.  A  plant,  Sesa- 
mum  indicnm,  of  nat.  order  Pedalinere.  Its 
seeds  contain  an  abundance  of  fixed  oil, 
which  is  expressed  in  Egypt  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

Oinement,t  n.    Ointment.     Chaucer. 

Ointt  (oint),  v.t.  [Fr.  oindre,  pp.  oint,  from 
L.  ungo,  to  anoint,  as  joindre,  joint,  from 
jungo,  to  join.]  To  anoint;  to  smear  with 
an  unctuous  substance. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil. 
Dryden. 

Ointment  (oint'ment),  n.  [From  oint,  to 
anoint  (see  above);  see  also  UNCTION.]  Any 
soft  unctuous  substance  or  compound  used 
for  smearing,  particularly  the  body  or  a 
diseased  part;  an  unguent 

Oisanite  (oi'san-it),  n.  Pyramidical  ore  of 
titanium. 

O.K.  A  cant  orslang  abbreviation  of  All  Cor- 
rect (Oil  Korrect). 

A  matter  to  be  O.K.  must  be  on  the  square  and  all 
things  done  in  order.  y.  C.  Hotten. 

Oke  (6k),  n.  \.  An  Egyptian  and  Turkish 
weight,  equal  to  about  2|  Ibs.— 2.  In  Hun- 
gary and  Walachia,  a  measure  of  about  2£ 
pints. 

Okenite  (oTten-it),  n.  [In  honour  of  Lo- 
renz  Oken,  a  German  naturalist.]  A  massive 
and  fibrous  mineral  of  a  white  colour,  with 
a  shade  of  yellow  or  blue,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  hydrous  silicate  of  lime;  a  variety  of 
dysclasite.  Dana. 

Okert  (6'ker).     Ochre. 

Okra,  Okro  (ok'ra,  ok'ro),  n.    See  OCHRA. 

Olanin  (6Tan-in),  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil.]  One 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  fetid  empyreuma- 
tic  oil  obtained  by  distilling  bone  and  some 
other  animal  matters.  Brande. 

Old  t  (old).     For  Wold.     Shak. 

Old  (old),  a.  [A.  Sax.  aid,  eald,  Re.  aidd, 
O.Sax.  aid,  O.Fris.  old,  auld,  D.  oud,  G.  alt, 
Goth,  altheis,  old ;  Icel.  aldinn,  old,  aldr, 
age.  Originally  a  part,  of  a  verb  correspond- 
ing to  Goth,  alan,  aljan,  to  nourish ;  akin  to 
L.  alo,  to  nourish,  and  altus,  lofty,  for  ali- 
tus,  pp.  of  alo.]  1.  Advanced  far  in  years  or 
life;  having  lived  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
ordinary  term  of  living  for  an  individual  of 
the  kind  spoken  of:  applied  to  animals  or 
plants;  as,  an  old  man;  an  old  camel  or  horse; 
an  old  tree.  — 2.  Not  new  or  f  resli ;  having  been 
long  made  or  produced;  having  existed  for 
a  long  time;  as,  an  old  garment;  an  old 
house;  an  old  friendship;  old  wine. 

They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 

Pray  gods,  they  change  for  worse.          G.  Peele. 

3.  Formerly  existent;  not  modern;  ancient; 
as,  the  old  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  the  old 
Romans.— 4.  Of  any  duration  whatever;  as, 
a  year  old;  seven  years  old. 

These  things  follow  each  other  by  a  general  law, 
which  is  not  as  old  as  the  hills,  to  be  sure,  but  as  old 
as  the  people  who  walk  up  and  down  them. 

Thackeray. 

5.  Subsisting  before  something  else;  former; 
as,  he  built  a  new  house  on  the  Bite  of  the  old 
one. — 6.  Long  practised;  experienced;  as, 
old  in  vice;  an  old  offender.— 7.  That  has 
been  long  cultivated;  as,  old  land.— 8.  Hav- 
ing the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  an  old  per- 
son; thoughtful;  sensible;  as,  an  old  head 
on  young  shoulders.  '  Theo,  who  has  always 
been  so  composed,  and  so  clever,  and  so  old 
for  her  age.'  Thackeray. — 9.  Crafty;  cun- 
ning. [Colloq.]— 10.  A  familiar  term  of  affec- 
tion or  cordiality;  as,  dear  old  fellow;  cheer 
up,  poor  old  boy.  'Go  thy  ways,  old  lad.' 
Shak. — 11.  More  than  enough;  copious;  fre- 
quent; abundant :  an  old  colloquialism. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  hare 
old  turning  of  the  key.  Shak. 

Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and 
the  king's  English.  Shaft. 


—Of  old,  long  ago;  from  ancient  time. 

The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  aid.  Macauiay. 

—Old  age,  the  portion  of  a  person's  life  dur- 
ing which  he  can  be  called  old;  advanced 
years,  —  Old  bachelor,  an  unmarried  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years.— Old  Catho- 
lics, the  name  first  assumed  by  a  party  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  who,  led  by  Dr.  D61- 
linger,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
Munich,  refused  to  accept  the  decree  of  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870,  teaching  and  de- 
fining the  universal  jurisdiction  and  per- 
sonal infallibility  of  the  pope. — Old  con- 
tinent, (a)  the  continent  of  Europe.  (6)  The 
mass  of  land  forming  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, in  contradistinction  to  the  new  con- 
tinent, consisting  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica.— Old  country,  a  name  given  in  the 
United  States  and  the  colonies  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  used  of  other 
countries  in  relation  to  their  colonies.— The 
old  gentleman,  the  devil. 

Better  far  had  it  been  the  old  gfittlcman  in  full 
equipage  of  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail. 

Charlotte  Bronte". 

—Old  maid,  an  unmarried  woman  no  longer 
young.  —  The  old  man  of  the  sea,  the  old 
man  who  leaped  on  the  back  of  Sinbad  the 
sailor,  clinging  thereto  and  refusing  to  dis- 
mount. Sinbad  released  himself  by  making 
the  old  man  drunk.  Hence,  fig.  any  intol- 
erable burden  or  bore  which  one  cannot  get 
rid  of. 

But.no  one  can  rid  himself  of  the  preaching  clergy- 
man. He  is  the  bore  of  the  age,  the  old  man  of  the 
sea  whom  we  Sinbads  cannot  shake  off.  Troltofe. 

—Old  Nick,  the  devil  See  NICK.— Old  red 
sandstone.  See  SANDSTONE.— Old  school,  a 
school  or  party  belonging  to  a  former  time, 
or  having  the  character,  manner,  or  opinions 
of  a  bygone  age;  as,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.— Old  song,  a  mere  trifle;  a  nominal 
price;  as,  he  got  it  for  an  old  song. —Old  sow, 
the  popular  name  of  a  plant,  Melilotus  cce- 
rulea.  See  MELILOTUS.  —  Old  style.  See 
STYLE.— Old  Testament,  that  part  of  the 
Bible  which  contains  the  collected  works  of 
the  inspired  writers  who  lived  before  Christ. 
— Old  Tom,  a  strong  variety  of  London  gin. 
—Old  wife,  (a)  a  prating  old  woman;  as,  old 
wives'  fables.  (&)  A  man  having  the  habits 
or  opinions  peculiar  to  old  women,  (c) 
An  apparatus  for  curing  smoky  chimneys; 
a  chimney-cap  or  cowl,  (d)  A  fish  of  the 
wrasse  kind,  of  the  genus  Labrus,  and  an- 
other of  the  genus  Balistes  or  trigger-fish. 
— Old  World,  the  eastern  hemisphere,  com- 
prising Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa :  so  called 
from  being  that  in  which  civilization  first 
arose — Ancient.  Old,  Antique,  Antiquated, 
Obsolete.  See  ANCIENT.— SYN.  Aged,  ancient, 
pristine,  original,  primitive,  antique,  anti- 
quated, old-fashioned,  obsolete. 

Old-clothesman  (61d'kloTHz-man)f  n.  A 
man  who  purchases  cast-off  garments,  which, 
after  being  repaired,  are  sold  to  poor  per- 
sons. Those  too  bad  for  repair  are  sold  to 
paper-makers,  torn  up  to  make  shoddy,  or 
sold  for  manure. 

Olden  (old'n),  a.  Old;  ancient;  as,  the 
olden  time. 

Olden  (old'n),  v.i.  To  grow  old ;  to  age ;  to 
assume  an  older  appearance  or  character ; 
to  become  affected  by  age. 

In  six  weeks  he  oldfned  more  than  he  had  done  fnr 
fifteen  years  before.  Thackeray. 

His  feelings  are  not  in  the  least  changed  or 
oldened,  Thackeray. 

Olden  (old'n),  v.  t.  To  age ;  to  cause  to  ap- 
pear old. 

Old-fashioned  (old-fash'ond),  a.  1.  Formed 
according  to  obsolete  fashion  or  custom;  as, 
an  old-fashioned  dress.— 2.  Partaking  of  the 
old  style  or  old  school;  characterized  by 
antiquated  fashions  or  customs.  '  Old- 
fashioned  poetry.'  Iz.  Walton. 

He  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  men  of  wit. 

Addison. 

Old -gentlemanly  (61d-jen'tl-man-li),  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  old  gentleman,  or  like  one. 

So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice.         Byron. 

Oldham  (old'ham),  n.  A  cloth  so  called 
from  the  town  in  which  it  was  first  manu- 
factured. It  was  of  coarse  construction. 

Oldhamia  (old-ham'i-a),  n.  [After  Pro- 
fessor Oldham,  who  first  detected  it.]  A 
fossil  zoophyte  of  the  lowest  Silurian  or 
Cambrian  system,  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  a  hydrozoon  allied  to  Sertularia,  but 
by  Huxley  classed  with  the  Polyzoa, 

Oldish  (old'ish),  a.  Somewhat  old ;  as,  an 
otduth  man. 


ch,  cftain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      b,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Old-maidish  (old  mad'lsh).  a  Like  an  old 
maid  characteristic  of  an  old  maid 

Oldness  (Sld'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
old  in  any  of  the  sensea  of  the  word :  («) 
an  advanced  >Utc  of  life  or  existence ;  old 
an-  as,  the  otdneu  of  a  man,  of  an  ele- 
phant, or  a  tree.  (6)  The  state  of  a  long 
continuance;  antiquity;  as,  the  oUnai of 
a  building  or  a  garment. 

Old-Oil  (old'oll),  K.  The  name  given  by 
»  nu-hrnaken  to  olive-oil  after  It  hat  been 
purified  and  rendered  limpid. 

Old  -  said  t  ( aid '  led ),  o.  Long  lince  «ld ; 
.,i.|  ..fold.  Speraer. 

Oldster  (old'ster).  n      (Formed  on  type  of  , 
jSSUfi    Anoldorol,li«hper»on;an)an 
past  middle  life     [Colloquial.] 

Old-world  (old-werld'),  a.  Belonging 
to  a  prehistoric  or  far  bygone  age ;  anti- 
quated; old-fashioned  •  Old-world  roam- 
moth,  bulked  in  Ice'  Tmnyion.  -Old-world 
trains,  upheld  at  court.'  Ttnayton. 

Olea  (6'le-a),  n.  [L.,  the  olive-tree.)  The 
systematic  name  of  the  olive,  a  genus  of 
Plnnu  nut  order  Oleacea.  See  OI.IVK. 

Oleaceis  (6-le-a's«-e),  n.  pi  [From  olea,  one 
of  the  genera.  J  A  nat  onlcrof  monopetalom 
exogenous  planu,  allied  to  or  united  with 
Jasmlnace*.  and  chiefly  inhabiting  tem- 
perate climates.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees, 
with  opposite  simple  or  compound  leaves, 
and  small  flowers.  The  species  of  the  order  I 
twit  known  in  this  country  are  the  olive 
(OUa  eunpaa),  the  lilac  (Syriiiga  tulyarii), 
the  evergreen  phillyrcn,  the  privet  (Ligus- 
trumX  and  the  ash  (Fraxinus).  The  flowers 
are  frequently  slightly  fragrant.  The  bark 
of  the  olive,  but  especially  of  the  ash,  is  very 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  highly  celebrated 
as  a  febrifuge.  The  purgative  called  manna 
Is  a  solidified  discharge  from  the  bark  of 
several  species  of  ash,  especially  from  F rax- 
I'IIIM  onua.  The  young  fruits  of  the  lilac 
form  an  infusion  scarcely  inferior  to  gentian. 

Oleaginous  (&-le-aj'in-u»X  a  [L.  dtagima. 
from  oleum,  oil  ]  1  Having  the  qualities 
of  oil ;  oily ;  unctuous  —  2.  t'ig.  applied  to 
persons,  manners,  and  the  like ;  smoothly 
and  hypocritically  sanctimonious ;  unwhole- 
aomely  and  affectedly  fawning ;  oily. 

The  Unk  party  who  snuffles  the  responses  with  such 
A't-iflMtHf  sanctimony.  I-,irrar. 

Oleaginousness  <  6  le-aj'in-us  nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  oleaginoun  or  oily;  oiliness. 

Olearaen  (6-le'a-men),  ii.  [L.  oleum,  oil.)  A 
liniment  or  soft  unguent  prepared  from  oil. 

Oleamlde  (6-le'a-mld).  n.  [L  oleum,  oil. 
and  E.  amide.]  (C,,H,.NO.)  Anamldeob- 
tained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia 
on  the  oil  of  almonds,  or  the  oil  of  hazel- 
nuts  A-1  Itformscrystallinenodiiles.which 
liecome  yellow  and  rancid  on  l>eing  exposed 
t->  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves easily  In  wann  alcohol. 

Oleander  (6-le-au'der),  n.  (Fr.  oleandre; 
L.I.  arvdandntm.  In  Isidore  lorandrum,  by 
ciiiTUptlon  for  rhododrndrtm  (which  see). 
Lillri.]  A  plant  of  the  nut.  order  Apocyn- 
aceic,  genus  Nerium,  the  *V.  Oleander, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  rose-bay,  a 
beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  with  flowers  in 
clusters,  of  a  flue  colour,  but  of  an  indif- 
ferent smell.  The  plant,  especially  the 
Iwrk  of  the  root.  Is  medicinal  and  poisonous. 

Sec    S  I  I   II    M 

Oleaster  (o-le-as'tcr),  n.  (L.,  from  olea,  the 
olive-tree.]  Wild  olive,  an  old  name  for 
Klrcagnua,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat  order  ElKagnaccre  (which  see). 
The  specie*  have  a  resemblance  to  the 
olive,  hence  the  name  K  angwttifolia  is 
a  low  tree,  witli  yellow  flowers,  which  emit 
a  strong  scent,  especially  at  night.  B.  ort- 
rnl'ili*  yields  a  large  fruit,  used  in  Persia  as 
an  article  of  dessert  under  the  name  of 
tinuyd.  K.  arborea  and  cortferta  also  yield 
(mils,  which  are  eaten  in  Nepal. 

Oleate  (o'le-atV  n.     A  salt  of  olelc  acid. 

Olecranal  (6-lek'ra-nal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
UK-  olecranon. 

Olecranon  (6-lek'ra-non),  n.  [Gr.  6Unf,  the 
uln  ,,  and  tritium,  the  head.]  In  anat.  the 
head  of  the  ulna,  a  process  of  one  of  the 
bonri  of  the  forearm,  forming  part  of  the 
r|l>..w.Joint. 

defiant  (o-le'fl-anU  a  [I.  oleum,  oil,  and 
/aeiii,  to  make.)  Forming  or  producing  oil. 
-  OUfiant  gtu.  the  name  originally  given  to 
ethylene  or  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen.  It 
In  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  In 
the  proportion  expressed  by  the  formula 
'  ;  II,.  and  Is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  two  measures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
of  alcohol.  It  was  discovered  In  1798.  His 


colourless,  tasteless,  and  combustible.  It  Is 
•o  called  from  its  property  of  forming  with 
chlorine  an  oily  compound,  C,H4Clj,  the 
oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists.  It  ha»  an  aro- 
matic odour  not  unlike  that  of  oil  of  cara- 
ways. 

Olefine  (6ae-fln),  n.  A  general  name  of 
hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  C^Ha,,  homo- 
loffous  with  ethylene :  so  called  from  their 


logons  with  ethyl 

property  of  form...n  ----  ..  - 

bromine  and  chlorine,  like  Dutch  liquid. 


property  of  .forming  oll? ;  compound^  with 


Olelc  (6-le'ik),  a     Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  oil.- Oleic  acid  (C,,HMO,),  an  acid 
resulting  from  the  action  of  linseed  and 
some  other  oils  upon  potash,  and  during 
the  formation  of  soap.    It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
having  a  slight  smell  and  a  pungent  taste.  I 
of  all  the  oily  acids  it  is  the  most  easily  ; 
decomposed.      It  enters  largely  into  the  ' 
composition  of  soaps,  forming  with  potash 
soft  soap  and  with  soda  hard  soap. 
Oleiferous  (6-le-if'er-us),  o.    Producing  oil ; 
ag,  uleiferou*  seeds. 

Oleine  (6'le-in),  n.     [L.  oleum,  oil.)    One  of  , 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  natural 
fats.     It  i»  the  trioleic  ether  of  the  alcohol  , 
glycerine    and  has  the  formula  CjH,  (Cu 
HnO)j.     Oleine  becomes  liquid  at  100°  C.  • 
Called  also  Elaine. 

Oleograph  (o'le-6-graf),  »  (L  ofenm,  oil, 
and  Or  graphs,  to  write.]  A  picture  pro- 
duced in  oils  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
of  lithographic  printing. 
Oleomargarln,  Oleomargarine  (o  le-6- 
mar"ga-rin),  n.  (L.  vlevm,  oil,  ana  fc. 
margarin.)  A  substitute  for  butter  pre- 
pared by  chopping  clean  animal  fat  fine  and 
boiling  it;  when  cool  it  is  churned  with 
pure  fresh  milk,  washed,  worked  over,  salted 
and  packed  for  the  market.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  this  compound  that  when  well 
prepared  from  fresh  sound  material  it  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  pure  butter, 
that  it  i»  a  perfectly  wholesome  article  of 
food,  and  that  from  its  superior  keeping 
qualities  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  expor- 
tation to  warm  climates. 
Oleometer  (6-le-om'et-er),  n.  [L.  oleum, 
oil,  and  Or.  metron,  a  measure  ]  An  instru- 
ment to  ascertain  the  weight  and  purity  of 
oil ;  an  elieonieter. 

Oleon  (61e-on),  n.  A  liquid  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  oleiue  and 
lime. 

Oleo-phosphorlc  (<ne-6.fos.for"ik).  o.  Ap- 
plied to  an  oily  acid  contained  in  the  brain. 
It  Is  a  compound  of  oleine  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

Oleoptene  (o-le-op'ten),  n.  Same  as  Ela>- 
vfttene. 

Oleoresln  (ole-6-re-zn),  n.  |L.  oleum,  oil, 
andE  rr.-,in  (which  see>]  A  natural  mixture 
of  an  essential  oil  and  a  resin,  forming  the 
vegetable  balsams. 

Oleosaccharum  (61u-o-sak"ka-rum),  n.    A 
mixture  of  oil  anil  sugar. 
Oleose.  Oleous  (6'lc-6s,  o'le-ns).  a     [L.  ale- 
•  ..-".-.  from  "'cii in.  oil  ]    Oily;  having  the 
nature  or  character  of  oil. 
Oleoslty  (6-le-os'i-ti).  11.     The  quality  of 
being  oily  or  fat;  oiliness;  fatness. 

How  knew  you  him? 

By  his  viscosity. 

His  olioiity,  and  his  suscitability.     B.  Jattion. 

Oleraceous  (ol-cr-a'shns),  a.  [L.  oleraceiu. 
tromolux,  olcrig,  pot-herbs.]  In  bot.  applied 
to  plants  having  esculent  properties,  such 
as  are  lit  for  kitchen  use,  or  having  the  na- 
ture of  a  pot-herb. 

Olfact  (ol-fakf),  u.t.  [L  olfacta,  olfacio  — 
oleo,  to  smell,  and  facia,  to  make.]  To 
smell:  used  in  burlesque.  7/ttdtorrt*. 

Olfactlon  <  ol-fak'shon ),  n.  The  sense  of 
smell ;  smelling. 

Olfactlve  (ol-fak'tiv),  o.    Same  as  Olfactory. 

Olfactor  (ol-fak'tcr),  it.  The  organ  of  smell; 
the  nose.  [Rare.] 

If  thy  nose.  Sir  Spirit,  were  anything  more  than 
the  yhosi  of  an  aJ/actor,  I  would  offer  thee  a  pinch 
(of  muff).  StatCfo. 

Olfactory  (ol-fak'to-ri),  a.  [L.  olfacia,  olfac- 
r  n  in,  to  smell,  from  ol  in  oleo,  to  smell,  and 

facia,  to  make :  ol  is  the  same  root  as  in 
odour,  and  in  Gr.  ozi>,  to  smell.]  Pertain- 
ing to  smelling ;  having  the  sense  of  smell- 
Ing;  as,  olfactory  or  first  pair  of  nervei.  pro- 
perly olfactory  lolicx,  the  nerves  coming  off 
directlyabove  the  ethmoid  bone.  They  arise 
from  the  part  of  the  brain  called  corpora 
ttriata,  and  numerous  filaments  from  them, 
perforatingtheethmoidbone.aredistributed 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Olfactory  (ol-fak'to-riX  n.  An  organ  of 
smelling. 


Oliban  (ol'i-lian),  n.    Same  as  Olitannm. 

Olibanum  (o-lil/a-num).  n.  [L.  L.  oliltanum 
|,t<,i,.ii,]_v  contr.  from  L.  oleum,  oil,  and 
lihrtnti*,  frankincense,  from  Heb.  feMmlA, 
Ar.  lubdn,  frankincense.]  A  gum  resin  used 
as  incense;  frankincense,  nee  KKANKIS- 
CKNSE. 

Olid,  Olldous  (ol'id,  ol'id-us),  o.  (L.  olidiu, 
from  oleo,  to  smell. )  Having  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable smell.  Sir  T.  Brovmt;  Boyle. 
[Rare.] 

Ollfaunt,t  Ollphant,!  n.  Elephant  Chau- 

OllgJemla  (ol-i-ge'mi-a),  n.  [Gr.  oligoi,  little, 
and  haima,  blood.]  In  pathol,  that  state  of 
the  system  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
blood. 

Ollgandrous  (ol-i-gan'drus).  a.  [Gr.  oligoi, 
few,  and  aner,  andros,  a  male.]  In  bot.  ap- 
plied to  a  plant  that  has  fewer  than  twenty 
stamens. 

Oligarch  (ol'i-gark),  n.  A  member  of  an 
oligarchy;  one  of  a  few  in  power. 

Ollgarchal  (ol-i-gar'kal),  a.    Same  as  Oli- 

oilgar'chlc,  Oligarchical  (cl-i-gai-Tdk,  ol  i- 
gai-'kik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  oligarchy,  or 
government  by  a  few. 

Ollgarchlst  (ol'i-gar-kist).  n.  An  advocate 
or  supporter  of  oligarchy. 

Oligarchy  (ol'i-gar-ki),  n.  [Gr.  oligarchic — 
aligns,  few,  and  archi,  rule.)  A  form  of 
government  In  which  the  supreme  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  small  exclusive 
class;  those  who  form  such  a  class  or  body. 

By  the  great  body  of  the  cletffy  he  was  regarded 
as  the  ablest  ;md  most  intrepid  tribune  that  had  ever 
defended  their  rights  against  the  oligarchy  of  preW 
ates.  MacauJay.  ' 

Ollglst(ol'i-jist),  n.  [Fr.  oliyute,/eroyi; 
from  Gr.  oligistoa,  least,  from  being  poor  in 
metal  ]  A  crystallized  oxide  of  Iron  com- 
prising the  common  specular  iron-ore  and 
the  micaceous  specular  iron-ore ;  also,  he- 
matite having  a  crystalline  structure. 

OllglstlC  (ol-i-jisfik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
oligist,  or  specular  iron-ore. 

Ollgocene  (o-li'go-sen),  o.  (Gr.  oliyog,  little, 
and  kainot,  recent.)  In  geol.  slightly  re- 
cent; somewhat  more  recent  than  eocene: 
specifically  applied  to  certain  tertiary  beds 
held  to  be  intermediate  between  the  eocene 
and  miocene,  namely,  the  Osborne,  Headon, 
and  Bembridge  beds  of  the  eocene  and  the 
lower  miocene  group.  These  beds  are  best 
developed  in  Germany. 

Oligocliasta(o-li'g6-ke"ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  oligot, 
few,  and  chaitl,  hair.)  An  order  of  Annel- 
ida, comprising  the  earth-worms,  in  which 
there  are  few  setse  or  bristles. 

Ollgoclase  (o-li'go-klas),n.  [Gr.oligoti,  small, 
and  klasii,  a  fracture.]  A  soda-lime  fel- 
spar, the  soda  predominating;  it  occurs  in 
granite,  porphyry,  and  other  metamorphic 
and  volcanic  rocks.  Called  also  Soda-fel- 
spar. 

Oligocythaema  (o-li'K6-sI-thc"ma),  n.  (Or. 
odyos,  few,  kytos,  a  cell,  and  haima.  blood.) 
In  pathul.  a  condition  of  the  blood  in  which 
there  is  a  paucity  of  red  corpuscles. 

Oligodon  (o-ligVdon),  n.  [Or.  oliiiun,  little, 
few,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.  ]  A  genus 
of  small  serpents,  family  Colubride;  the 
spotted  adder. 

Oligonite,  Ollgon-spar  fol'l-gon-It,  oil- 
gun-spar),  n.  A  variety  of  siderite  or  sparry 
iron -ore,  carbonate  of  iron,  containing 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, found  at  Ehmifriedersdorf  in  Sax- 
ony. 

Oligospermous  (o-lig'o-sper-nins),  a.  [Gr. 
oligos,  few,  and  uperttta,  seed.  ]  In  hut.  hav- 
ing few  seeds. 

Ollgotrophy  (o-li-got'ro-fl),  n.    [Or.  oliyoi, 
little,  and  trophl,  nourishment.]  Deli,  i 
of  nourishment 

Olio  (6'H-o),  n.  [From  Sp.  olla,  Pg.  olha 
(both  pron.  olya),  a  dish  of  meat  boiled  or 
stewed;  L.  oUo,  a  pot.  ]  1.  A  dish  of  stewed 
meat 

Besides  a  good  ffia.  the  dishes  were  trifling,  .  .  . 
not  at  all  fit  for  an  English  stomach.  l:tttyn. 

2.  A  mixture;  a  medley.  "This  olio  of  a 
play,  this  unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.'  Dri/den.—S.  A  miscellany;  a  col- 
lection of  various  pieces :  chiefly  applied  to 
a  musical  collection. 

Oliphant  (ol'i-fant).  «.     (Old  form  ,,f  el 
j'fiunt.]    An  obsolete  musical  histrunv 
the  horn  kind,  so  called  because  it  was 
made  of  ivory. 

Olltory  (ol'i-to-ri),  a  [L.  oKtoriut.  olitory, 
from  olui,  pot-herbs.]  Produced  in  cr  be- 
longing to  a  kitchen-garden;  as.  otitory 


Fate.  far.  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      ndt«,  not,  more;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abuue;      y,  Sc  try 
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seeds.  '  At  convenient  distance  toward  the 
olitory  garden.'  Evelyn. 

Oliva  (o-li'va),  n.  1.  The  olive-shell,  so  named 
from  the  oiive-like  shape  of  the  shell,  a 
genus  of  gasteropods  of  the  order  Pectini- 
branchiata.  Recent  species  inhabit  various 
depths,  but  chiefly  a  muddy  bottom,  and 
fossil  species  are  found  in  the  London  clay. 
Also  called  Olive.— 2.  Olive-tree  gum. 

Olivaceous  (ol-i-va'shus),  a.  (From  L.  oliva, 
olive.  ]  Of  the  colour  of  the  olive ;  having 
the  qualities  of  olives. 

Olivary  (ol'i-va-ri),  a.  Resembling  an  olive. 
—  Olivary  process,  in  anat.  a  small  ridge 
running  transversely  between,  and  a  little 
behind,  the  roots  of  the  anterior  clinoid 
processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  by  some 
considered  as  the  fourth  clinoid  process. 

Olivastert  (ol-i-vas'ter),  a.  [0.  Fr.  olivastre, 
Mod.Fr.  olivdtre,  from  L.  oliva,,  olive.]  Of 
the  colour  of  the  olive ;  tawny. 

The  banyans  arc  olivaslfr,  or  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion.      '  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Olive  (ol'iv),  n.  [Fr.  olive,  L.  oliva.  Same  root 
as  oil.]  1.  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Olea.  There  are  several  species,  but  the 
most  important  is  the  common  olive  (0.  eu- 
ropcKa).  It  is  a  low  branching  evergreen 


Olive  (Olea  eurofafa). 

tree,  in  height  from  20  to  30  feet,  with  stiff 
narrow  dark-green  or  bluish  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  small  axillary 
bunches,  and  appear  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  The  fruit  is  a  berried  drupe  of  an 
oblong  spheroidal  form,  with  a  thin,  smooth, 
and  usually  blackish  skin,  containing  a 
greenish  soft  pulp  adherent  to  a  rough,  ob- 
long, and  very  hard  stone.  It  Is  bitter  and 
nauseous,  but  replete  with  a  bland  oil. 
The  olive  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  other 
Asiatic  countries,  and  nourishes  only  in 
warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts  of  the 
world.  It  grows  slowly,  and  is  very  long- 
lived.  The  olive-tree  has  in  all  ages  been 
held  in  peculiar  estimation.  It  was  anciently 
sacred  to  Minerva.  Olive  wreaths  were  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  crown  the 
brows  of  victors,  and  it  is  still  universally  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  peace.  The  wood  of 
the  olive-tree  is  beautifully  veined,  and  has 
an  agreeable  smell.  It  is  in  great  esteem  with 
cabinet-makers,  on  account  of  the  fine  pol- 
ish of  which  it  is  susceptible.  But  the  olive- 
tree  is  principally  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
its  oil,  which  is  contained  in  the  pericarp. 
(See  OLIVE-OIL.)  It  is  cultivated  for  this 
purpose  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Malta,  Tur- 
key, the  Ionian  Islands,  &c.  Another  spe- 
cies of  olive,  the  O./rHjrraiis,  inhabits  China, 
Japan,  and  Cochin-China.  The  flowers  are 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  mix  with  and  per- 
fume their  tea,  and  also,  together  with  the 
leaves,  for  adulterating  tea.  The  only  Amer- 
ican species  (0.  americanus)  is  in  some  dis- 
tricts called  devil-wood,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  hardness  of  the  wood  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  splitting  it.-2.  The  fruit 
or  drupe  of  the  olive,  from  which  olive-oil 
is  obtained,  and  which  is  also  much  used  as 
a  condiment.  Presented  or  pickled  olives 
are  the  green  unripe  fruit  deprived  of  part 
"f  their  bitterness  by  soaking  them  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  preserved  in  an  aromatized 
solution  of  salt.— 3.  The  colour  of  the  olive; 
a  colour  composed  of  violet  and  green  mixed 
in  nearly  equal  proportions.  —  4.  Same  as 
Oliva. 


Olive  (ol'iv),  a.  Relating  to  the  olive;  of  the 
colour  of  the  olive;  brown,  tending  to  a 
yellowish-green. 

Olive-branch  (ol'iv-bransh),  n.  1.  A  branch 
of  the  olive-tree :  the  emblem  of  peace. — 
2.  pi.  Fig.  children. 

Olived  (ol'ivd),  a.  Decorated  with  olive 
trees  or  branches.  '  Green  as  of  old  each 
oliv'd  portal  smiles.'  T.  Warton. 

Olive -green  (ol'iv-gren),  n.  A  colour  re- 
sembling that  of  the  olive. 

Olivenite  (ol'iv-en-it),  n.  An  arseniate  of 
copper  of  an  olive-green  colour,  occurring 
in  prismatic  crystals,  and  also  in  reniform, 
granular,  and  fibrous  crusts.  Called  also 
Olive-ore  and  Olivinite. 

Olive-oil  (ol'iv-oil),  n.  A  fixed  oil  obtained 
by  expression  from  the  ripe  fruit  or  peri- 
carp of  the  olive  (Olea  europcea).  It  is  an 
insipid,  inodorous,  pale-yellow  or  green- 
ish-yellow, viscid  fluid,  unctuous  to  the 
feel,  inflammable,  incapable  of  combining 
with  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  fixed  oils.  There 
are  four  different  kinds  of  olive-oil  known 
in  the  districts  where  it  is  prepared,  (a)  That 
which  is  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  im- 
mediately after  being  collected  is  most 
esteemed,  and  is  called  virgin  oil.  (6)  Or- 
dinary oil,  prepared  by  pressing  the  olives, 
previously  crushed  and  mixed  with  boiling 
water,  or  made  from  the  olives  which  have 
been  used  for  obtaining  the  virgin  oil. 

(c)  Oil  of  the  infernal  regions  (huile  d'enfcr), 
collected  from  the  surface  of    the  water 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  preceding 
operation,  after  being  left  in  large  reser- 
voirs for  some  time.     It  is  only  fit  for  burn- 
ing in  lamps;   hence  called  also  lamp  oil. 

(d)  Fermented  oil,  obtained  by  leaving  the 
fresh  olives  in  heaps  for  some  time,  and 
pouring   boiling  water  over  them    before 
pressing  the  oil.     Olive-oil  is  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food  in  the  countries  in  which 
it  is  produced,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in 
other  countries,  to  which  it  is  exported  also 
for  medicinal  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
&c.    The  best  olive-oil  is  said  to  be  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aix,  in  France;  the  kind 
known  by  the  name  of  Florence  oil  is  also 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  mostly  used  for 
culinary  purposes.     By  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  olive-oil  brought  to  England  is  im- 
ported from  Italy,  principally  from  Galli- 
poli.    Spain  also  sends  us  a  large  quantity. 
Called  also  Sweet-oil. 

Olive-ore  (ol'iv-6r),  n.  Same  as  Olivenite, 
or  arseniate  of  copper. 

Oliver  (ol'i-ver),  n.  A  small  tilt-hammer 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Olivere.t  n.  pi.  [Fr.  olicfer.]  An  olive-tree. 
Chaucer. 

Olivet  (ol'i-vet),  n.  A  kind  of  mock  pearl, 
used  as  beads,  and  in  traffic  with  savage 
nations.  Simmonds. 

Oliyetan  (6-liv'e-tan),  n.  A  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
an  offshoot  of  the  great  Benedictine  order, 
founded  in  1313  by  Tolomei  of  Siena.  Called 
also  Monks  of  the  Order  of  Mount  Olivet. 

Olive-wood  (ol'iv-wud),  n.  1.  The  wood  of 
the  olive-tree.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is 
much  used  for  small  fancy  ornamental 
articles,  and  on  the  Continent  for  furniture. 
2.  The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Elseodendron. 

Olive-wort  (ol'iv-wert),  n.  pi.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  any  plant  of  the  nat.  order  Oleacese. 

Oliveyard(ol'iv-yard),  n.  An  inclosure  or 
piece  of  ground  in  which  olives  are  culti- 
vated. Ex.  xxiii.  11. 

OliyU,  Olivile  (ol'iv-il,  ol'iv-il),  n.  A  white, 
brilliant,  starchy  powder,  obtained  from 
the  gum  of  the  olive-tree. 

Olivin,  Olivine  (ol'iv-in),  n.  A  sub-species 
of  chrysolite  of  an  olive-green  colour.  See 
CHRYSOLITE. 

Olivinite  (ol'iv-in-it),  n.     Same  as  Olivenite. 

Olivinoid  (ol'i-vin-oid),  n.  A  substance  oc- 
curring in  meteorites  resembling  olivin. 

Olla  (ol'la),  n.  [L.  alia,  an  earthen  pot  or 
jar.  sometimes  used  for  holding  the  ashes 
of  the  dead;  Sp.  olla,  a  jar,  whence  olio.] 
1,  A  kind  of  cinerary  jar  or  urn.— 2.  An  olio. 
—  Olla  podrida  [Sp.,  lit.  rotten  or  putrid 
pot],  the  name  of  a  favourite  dish  with  all 
classes  in  Spain.  It  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  all  kinds  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  stewed  with  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Hence  the  term  is  also  applied  to  any  incon- 
gruous mixture  or  miscellaneous  collection. 

Olla  (ol'la),  n.  A  palm  leaf  prepared  for 
writing  on  in  the  East  Indies.  The  pen  is 
a  sharpened  piece  of  wood  or  metal. 


Ollite  (ol'lit),  n.  [L.  olla,  a  pot.]  In  mineral. 
potstone  (which  see). 

Olograpn  (ol'o-graf),  n.  Same  as  Holograph. 

Ology  (ol'o-ji),  n.  [E.  termination,  from  Or. 
logos,  discourse.]  A  science  whose  name 
ends  in  -ology;  hence,  any  science  or  branch 
of  knowledge.  [Generally  used  jocularly. ) 

He  had  a  smattering  of  mechanics,  of  physiology, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  all  other  elegies  whatso- 
ever. De  Quincey. 

Olpe  (ol'pe),  n.  [Gr.  olpe,  a  leathern  oil-flask.  ] 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  an  ancient  jug 
which  has  no  spout,  but  an  even  rim  or  lip. 
Fairholt. 

Olympiad  (6-lim'pi-ad),  n.  [Gr.  olympian, 
olympiados,  from  Olympia,  a  district  in 
ancient  Elis,  where  the  Olympic  games  were 
held.]  A  period  of  four  years  reckoned 
from  one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
to  another,  by  which  the  Greeks  computed 
time,  from  776  B.C.,  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Olympiad,  till  394  A.D.,  the  second  year  of 
the  293d  Olympiad. 

Olympian,  Olympic  (6-lim'pi-an,  6-lim'pik). 

0.  Pertaining  to  Olympus  or  to  Olympia  in 
Greece.— Olympic  games,  or  Olympics,  the 
great  national  festival  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
celebrated  at  intervals  of  four  years  in  hon- 
our of  Zeus,  the  father  of  the  gods,  on  the 
plain  of  Olympia.  (See  OLYMPIAD.)  The  fes- 
tival commenced  with  sacrifices,  followed  by 
contests  in  racing,  wrestling,  &c.;  and  closed 
on  the  fifth  day  with  processions,  sacrifices, 
and  banquets  to  the  victors.    The  victors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  wild  olive ; 
and  on  their  return  home  they  were  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  distinction,  and 
enjoyed  numerous  honours  and  privileges. 

OlympioniC  (6-lim'pi-on"ik),  n.  [Gr.  Olym- 
pos,  and  nike,  victory.]  An  ode  on  an  Olym- 
pic victory.  Johnson. 

Omagra  (om'a-gra),  n.  [Gr.  omos,  the  shoul- 
der, and  agra,  a  seizure.  ]  Gout  in  the 
shoulder;  pain  of  the  shoulder. 

Omander-wood  (6-man'der-w«d),  n.  A 
variety  of  ebony  or  Calamander  wood,  ob- 
tained in  Ceylon  from  Diospyros  Ebenaster. 

Omasum  (o-ma'sum),  n.  [L.J  The  third 
stomach  of  ruminating  animals;  the  many- 
plies.  Called  also  Psalterium. 

Ombre  (om'ber),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  hombre, 
man,  L.  homo.]  A  game  at  cards  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards,  usually  played  by  three 
persons,  though  sometimes  by  two  or  five. 
'She  had  rather  go  to  Lady  Centaure's  and 
play  at  ombre.'  Tatter. 

Ombrometer  (om-brom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  am- 
6ros,rain,andHie(ron,ameasure.  ]  A  machine 
or  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls.  See  RAIN-GAUGE. 

Omega  (6-me'ga),  n.  [Gr.  o,  and  mega, 
great,  lit.  the  great  or  long  o.]  The  name 
of  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as 
Alpha,  A,  is  the  first.  Hence  in  Scripture, 
Alpha  and  Omega  denotes  the  first  and  the 
last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  Rev. 

1.  8. 

'  Omeral  thou  art  Lord,'  they  said, 

'  We  find  no  motion  in  the  dead.'         Tennyson. 

Omelet,  Omelette  (om'e-Iet),  n.  [Fr.  aume- 
lette,  omelette;  origin  unknown.]  A  kind  of 
pancake  or  fritter  made  with  eggs  and 
other  ingredients. 

Omen  (6'men),  n.  [L.  omen,  older  osmen, 
from  08,  oris,  the  mouth,  or  else  from  auria, 
the  ear.  See  EAR.]  A  casual  event  or  oc- 
currence thought  to  portend  good  or  evil ; 
a  sign  or  indication  of  some  future  event ; 
a  prognostic;  an  augury;  a  presage.  '  O  voice 
from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew.' 
Tennyson. 

Without  a  sign,  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws. 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause.      Pofe. 

Omen  (6'men),  v.i.  To  prognosticate  as  an 
omen ;  to  give  indication  of  the  future ;  to 
augur;  to  betoken;  as,  it  omened  ill  of  the 
enterprise  that  Ballms  conducted  it. 

Omen  (6'men),  v.  t.  To  foresee  or  foretell,  as 
by  the  aid  of  an  omen;  to  divine;  to  pre- 
dict. '  The  yet  unknown  verdict,  of  which, 
however,  all  omened  the  tragical  contents.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Omened  (o'mend),  a.  Containing  or  accom- 
panied by  an  omen  or  prognostic.  'Omen'd 
voice.'  Pope. 

Omening  (6'men-ing),  n.  An  augury;  a  prog- 
nostication. 

These  evil  omening!  do  but  point  out  conclusions 
which  are  most  likely  to  come  to  pass. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Omental  (o-men'tal),  a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  omentum.  'The  omental 
splenules  of  the  porpoise.'  Owen. 
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Omentum  (6-men'tum),  B.    (L] 
the  caul  or  epiploon. 
' 


In 


the  cau  or  eppoon. 
Omer(o'mer).n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure, 

the  tenth  of  »n  cphah.     Ex.  xvl.  38. 
Omlletlcalt  (om-l-let'lk-alX  «••    Same  «• 

Bama 

Omlnatet  (onrl-nat),  v.t.  (L.  onrfnor,  from 
omen  (which  *e«y  ]  To  presage  ;  to  fore- 
token: to  progno.Uc.te.  'I  take  no  plea- 
inre,  Ood  knows,  to  ominate  111  to  my  dear 
nation.'  Seasonable  Sermons,  1644. 

Omlnatel  (om'i-natx  ».i  To  foretoken;  to 
•how  prognostic*  'Thli  ominatet  sadly.  a< 
to  our  dlviilons  with  the  Romanists.'  Dr. 
B.  Man. 

Ominatlont  (oml-na'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
niiiiiiatiiitf:  a  foreboding;  a  presaging;  prog- 
noatlc.  'O  initiation*  by  words,  names,  *c. 
Or  Spencer. 

Ominous  (om'l-nua),  o.  (L.  ominonit,  from 
omen  (which  see)  1  l.t  Characterized  by 
omena  of  aome  kind  ;  prophetic. 

Though  he  had  a  good  minm  turne  to  have 
made  peace.  norjiing  followed.  *«««. 

X.  Containing  or  exhibiting  an  ill  omen  or 
ill  omens;  foreboding  or  presaging  evil;  in- 
dicating a  future  evil  event;  inauspicious. 

In  the  heathen  worship  of  Cod.  a  sacrifice  without 
a  heart  was  accounted  eminent.  .SV«CA. 

Ominously  (om'i-nns-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  om- 
inous manner:  with  111  omen;  presageful  of 
evil  ;  as,  It  happened  ominously  for  his 
future  prospects.—  2.  t  Prophetically;  with 
good  or  bad  omens. 

To  me  how  eminently  the  prophets  sung  . 
Even  from  the  time  that  heavenly  infant  sprnnp 
In  my  chaste  womb  1  Saiutjn. 

Ominpusness(i>m'i-nns  nes).n  Thequallty 
of  lieing  ominous.  •  The  ominous/vex  of  this 
embassy.'  Barnet 

Omissible  (6-mis'l-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
omitted. 

Omission  (fl-ml'shon),  n.  [Fr,  from  I,. 
oinittsio,  from  umitto,  omissut,  to  let  go,  give 
up.)  1.  Tin-  act  of  omitting:  as,  (a)  a  ne- 
glect or  failure  to  do  something  which  a 
person  had  power  to  do,  or  whkh  duty  re- 
quired to  be  done  ;  the  act  of  pretermitting 
or  passing  over.  '  Omission  to  do  what  is 
necessary.'  Shak. 

The  mint  natural  division  of  nil  offences,  is  into 
those  of  *mu1UH  and  those  of  fOrrtmifltJH. 

Adititen. 

(5)  The  act  of  leaving  out;  as,  the  omission 
of  a  paragraph  in  a  printed  article.  —  2.  That 
which  In  omitted  or  left  out 
Omlssive(o-inis'iv),  a.  Leaving  out;  neglect- 
ful. 

This  silmre  Is  no  argument  of  their  existence.  be- 
cause  we  find  him  fmurrvt  in  other  particulars  of 
the  like  nature.  Madhouse. 

Omlssively  (n  mis'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  omis- 
slve  manner;  by  leaving  out 

Omlt(o  mit'X  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  omitttd;  ppr. 
otnittin't  [L.  nirtitt".  to  neglect,  disregard. 
say  nothing  of  —  prefix  06,  and  mitto,  to  send.  ] 
1.  To  leave,  pass  by,  or  neglect;  to  fail  or 
forbear  to  do  or  to  use;  to  disregard;  to 
pretermit:  as,  to  omit  duties.  'Omit  no 
opportunity.'  S/iri*.—  2.  To  leave  out;  not 
to  insert  or  mention  ;  as,  to  otait  an  item 
from  a  list 

Omlttancel  (6-mlt'ans),  n.  Omission;  for- 
bearance; neglect  'Oinittanee  is  no  quit- 
tance '  Shak 

Omltter  (6  mlt'er),  n.  One  who  omits  or 
neglects.  '  The  omitten  thereof  should  not 
mutually  censure  each  other.'  Fuller. 

Omnelty.  Omnlety  (om-ne'1-tl.  om-ni'e  ti), 
i4.  That  which  is  essentially  all;  that  which 
comprehends  all:  the  Deity.  Sir  T.  firoutne. 

Omnibus  (om'ni-busX  n.  [L  .  for  all,  pi.  dat. 
from  omnu,  all]  LA  long  -bodied  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  for  carrying  passengers, 
generally  between  two  fixed  stations,  the 
seats  being  arranged  lengthwise,  the  pass- 
engers facing,  and  the  entrance  at  the  rear. 
Omnibuses  were  first  started  in  Paris  In 
1842,  revived  there  in  1827,  and  Introduced 
Into  London  In  1829-2  In  nlaii-makintj.  a 
sheet-Iron  cover  for  articles  In  an  annealing 
arch,  to  protect  them  from  draughts  of  air. 
K  //.  Knight.  —  Omnibus  imc.  a  large  box 
in  a  theatre,  on  the  same  level  as.  and  hav- 
ing communication  with,  the  stage.  Some- 
times called  Omni»,ri.  •  Having  Just  arrived 
from  the  omnibui  at  the  opera.'  Thackeray. 

Omnlcorporwa  (om'ni-kor-p6"r«.al).  o. 
[L  omnu,  all,  and  eorporevt,  corporeal,  from 
.corjwrif,  body.]  Comprehending  all 
;  embracing  all  substance.  [Rare.] 

He  la  both  Incorporeal  ami  omnKort^al.  for 
there  U  nothing  of  any  body  which  he  is  not. 

OmnlflartotU  (om  ni-fa'ri-ns),  a. 


eorpiu.c 
•utter; 


farita,  from  <mrn«,  all.)    Of  all  varietie. 

forms,  or  kinds.     •Omntfanout  kinds  of 

motion.'    Karris. 

Omnlferous  (om-nlMr-ns),  o.    [L.  omni/er 
^ontTn,.  all,  and  fero,  to  bear.)    All-bear- 

ing; producing  all  kinds. 
OmnlflC  (oni-nifik).  a.    [L.  omnit,  all,  and 

Jacio,  to  make.]    All-creating.    [Rare.] 
Thou  deep,  peace! 
Said  then  th'  trmmjlc  Word;  your  discord  end. 


. 

Omniform  (om'nl-form),  a.  (L.  otnni»,  all, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  every  form  or 
shape.  'The  omniform  essence  of  God.' 
fiorrit. 

Omnlformity  (om-nl-for'mi-ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  omniform.     '  Her  (the  soul's) 
self-evident  omni/ormity.'    Dr.  U.  More. 
Omnlfy  (om'ni-fi),  v.  t.    To  enlarge  so  aa  to 
render  universal.    [Rare.  ] 

O'H-iify  the  disputed  point  into  a  transcendent, 
and  you  may  defy  the  opponent  to  lay  hold  of  it. 
Cfltrtdgt. 

Omnigenous  (om-nlj'cn-ns),  o.  [L.  omni- 
genus—  omnit,  all.  every,  and  gema,  kind.] 
Consisting  of  all  kinds. 

Omnlgraph  (om'ni-graf),  n.  [L.  omnis,  all, 
and  Or.  grapha,  to  describe  or  write.]  A 
pantograph.  [Rare.] 

Omnlparient  (om-ni-pa'ri-ent),  a.  [L.  om- 
ni»,  all,  and  porio,  to  bring  forth  or  pro- 
duce.) Bringing  forth  or  producing  all 
things;  all-bearing.  [Rare.] 

Omniparity  (om-ni-par'i-ti),  n.  [L.  om»t», 
all,  and  par,  equal.]  General  equality. 

Omniparous  (om-nip'a-rus),  a.  All-bear- 
ing; omniparient 

Omnipatient  (om-ni-pa'shent),  o.  Capable 
of  enduring  anything;  haying  unlimited  en- 
durance. '(Man's)  omnipotent  or  rather 
ommjxiiiVnt  talent  of  being  gulled.'  Car- 
lyle.  [Rare.] 

Omnlpercipience,0mnipercipiency(om'- 
ni-per-sip"i-ens,  om'ni  per-sip"i-en-si),  n.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  and  percipient,  perceiving.  ]  The 
state  of  being  omnipercipient  ;  perception 
of  everything.  'Oinntpfrctpience  terrestrial.' 
Dr.  II.  Hare.  'The  communication  of  this 
omnipercipiency  to  saints  or  nngels.  '  Dr.  U. 
Hon. 

Omniperdpient  (om'nl-per  sip"i.ent),  o. 
Perceiving  everything.  'An  omtiipercipieiU 
omnipresence.'  Dr.  //.  More. 

Omnipotence  (om-nip'o-tens),  n.  [L.  om- 
nipotens—omnis,  all,  and  potens,  powerful.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  omnipotent;  almighty 
power;  unlimited  or  infinite  power;  an  attri- 
bute of  God.    Hence  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  God. 

Wilt  Omnipotence  regie*  t  to  save 

The  SLiTcring  virtue  of  tlie  wise  and  brave!     Pop*. 

A  limited  Deity  uas  a  recognized  conception  of 
antiquity.  Confounded  atul  astonished  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  a  real  VrWMrjarnraHvand  the  inconceivableness 
of  the  acts  involved  in  it.  the  ancients  took  refuge  in 
the  idea,  as  all  that  reason  could  afford  of  that  God- 
ship  which  reason  could  not  deny.  Dr.  Mozley. 

2.  Unlimited  power  over  particular  things. 

Whatever  fortune 

Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not,  or  despises; 
Or  by  his  own  omtiiftttnce  supplies. 

Sir  y.  f<rn/iaai. 

Omnlpotency  (om-nip'o-ten-si),  n.   Same  as 
- 


Omnipotent  (om-nip'o-tent).  a.  [See  above.  ] 

1.  Almighty;  possessing  unlimited  power; 
all-powerful;  as,  the  omnipotent  Creator.  — 

2.  Having  unlimited  poner  of  a  particular 
kind. 

You  were  also.  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda  ;  oh  ffin:ft.'fnt  lovel  how  near  the  god  drew 
to  the  complexion  of  a  goose.  SttaJt. 

Tlie  Omnipotent,  the  Almighty;  one  of  the 
appellations  of  the  Godhead. 

So  spake  the  Ontnifletent,  and  with  his  words 
AD  teem'd  well  pleased.  MilKn. 

Omnipotently  (om-nip'o-tent-ll),  orft).  In 
an  omnipotent  manner;  with  almighty 
power:  with  unlimited  power.  'Omnipo- 
tently kind.  '  Yottng. 

Omnipresence  (om-ni-prez'ens).  n.  [L.  om- 
nis, all,  and  prirxna,  present.  ]  The  quality  of 
being  omnipresent;  presence  in  every  place 
at  the  same  time  ;  unbounded  or  universal 
pretence;  ubiquity.  Omnipresence  is  an 
attribute  peculiar  to  God. 

Adam,  thou  know'st  his  em»if-retettet  fills 
Lands,  sea,  and  air.  Milton. 

Omnlpresencyt  (om-ni-prez'en-si),  n.    Om- 

nipresence. 
Omnipresent  (om-nl-prer'ent),  o.    Present 

in  all  places  at  the  same  time;  ublqnltary. 

OtMHifrfient  organic  laws  penetrating  the  material 
world,  penetrating  the  moral  world  of  human  life  and 
society,  which  insist  on  being  obeyed  in  all  that  we 


do  and  handle— which  we  cannot  alter,  cannot  modify 
— which  will  go  with  us  and  assist  and  befriend  us,  if 
we  recognise  and  comply  with  them — which  inexor- 
ably make  themselves  felt  in  failure  and  disaster  if 
we  neglect  or  attempt  to  thwart  them. 

y.  A.  Fnaak. 

Omnlpresentlal  (om'ni-prezcn"shal),  o. 
Implying  universal  presence. 

His  emniprtjentiat  tilling  all  things,  being  an  in- 
separable property  of  his  divine  nature,  always  agreed 
to  him.  iL>K/A. 

Omnlprevalent  (om-ni-pre'va-Ient),a.  All- 
prevalent  ;  entirely  prevalent ;  prevalent 
everywhere.  '  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  omni. 
prevalent  at  court  in  the  declining  of  his 
co-rival,  the  Dnke  of  Somerset.'  f'uller. 

Omniscience,  Omnisdency  (om-ni'shi-ens, 
om-ni'shi-en-si),  n.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  gcien- 
tia,  knowledge,  from  teio,  to  know.]  The 
qualityof  being  omniscient;  universal  know- 
ledge ;  knowledge  unbounded  or  Infinite. 
Omniscience  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 
'The  omniscience  of  a  god.'  Dryden. 

Omniscient  (om-ni'shi-entX  a.  Having  om- 
niscience or  universal  knowledge  or  know- 
ledge  of  all  things;  infinitely  knowing;  as, 
the  omniscient  God. 

Whatsoever  is  known  is  some  way  present ;  and 
that  which  is  present  cannot  but  be  known  by  him 
who  is  ernnisfifnt.  South. 

Omnlsciently  (om-ni'shl-ent-li),  adv.  In  an 
omniscient  manner;  by  universal  knowledge 
or  omniscience. 

Omnlscioust  (om-ni'shi-us),  o.  All-know- 
ing ;  omniscient. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omniiciaus.  that  being 
an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead. 

HatrvOI. 

'  Omnlspective  (om-ni-spekt'iv),  o.    [L.  om- 
•    nig,  all,  and  specto,  to  see.  ]    Able  to  see  all 
things;  beholding  everything.     'Great, om- 
niscient, ownispective  power.'    Boyce. 

Omnium  (om'ni-um),  n.  [L.  omnis,  all.  ]  A 
term  used  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  express 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  different  stocks 
in  which  a  loan  is  funded.  M'Culloch. 

Omnium  -  gatherum  ( om'nl-um-gaTH"er- 
inii),  n.  Aniist-ellaneouscollectionof  things 
or  persons ;  a  confused  mixture  or  melody. 
[Colloquial.] 

Omnivagant  (om-niv'a-gant),  o.  [L.  omnix, 
anil  par/or,  to  wander.]  Wandering  any  where 
nnd  everywhere.  [Rare.] 

Omnivora  (om-niv'o-ra),  n.  [L.  omnit,  all, 
ami  vitro,  to  devour.  ]  A  section  of  the  even- 
toed  I'ngulata,  or  hoofed  mammals,  com- 
prchemling  the  hippopotamus  and  Suidaor 
swine  group,  so  named  from  their  feeding 
both  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
The  extinct  group  of  the  Anoplotheridoe 
from  the  lower  tertiary  rocks  belonged  to 
iMs  section.  The  term  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Ursidrc,  or  Itear  family;  and  to 
an  order  of  birds,  including  those  insessorial 
species  which  feed  on  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances. 

Omnivorous  (om-niv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  omni- 
vorvs  — omnit,  all,  and  voro,  to  eat]  All- 
devouring  ;  eating  food  of  every  kind  indis- 
criminately: as,  omnivorous  animals. 

Omoplate  (o'mo-plat),  ».  [Or.  omoplate— 
iimog,  shoulder,  and  pint,-,  the  flat  surface 
of  a  body.]  The  shoulder-blade  or  scapula. 

Omphacine  (om'fa-sin),  a.  [Gr.  omphakinos, 
from  omphax,  unripe  fruit]  Pertaining  to 
or  expressed  from  unripe  fruit  Omphacine 
oil  is  a  viscous  brown  juice  extracted  from 
green  olives.  With  this  the  wrestlers  In 
the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises  used  to  an- 
oint their  bodies. 

Omphalic  (om-fal'ik),  o.  [Gr.  imphaloi,  the 
navel.  ]  1'ertaining  to  the  navel 

Omphalocele  (om'fa-16-sel),  n.  [Gr.  ompha- 
los, navel,  and  tele,  tumour.]  A  rupture  at 
the  navel 

Omphalode,  Omphalodlum  (oin'fa-lod, 
om-fa-16'di-um),  n.  [Gr.  omphalos,  the  na- 
veL]  1.  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  the 
umbilicus  or  navel.  — 2.  In  bot.  the  central 
part  of  the  hilum,  through  which  the  nutri- 
ent vessels  pass  into  the  endosperm. 

Omphalomancy,  Omphalomantla  (om- 
fal  6-man-si,  om'fal-d-man"shi-a),  n.  [Or. 
omphalot,  the  navel,  and  manteia,  divina- 
tion.) Divination  by  means  of  the  numln-r 
of  knots  in  the  navel-string  of  a  chili).  <•> 
show  how  many  more  children  its  mother 
will  have.  Dunglison. 

Omphalo  -  mesenteric  (om'fa-is-me-atn- 
terik),  o.  [Gr.  omphalos,  the  navel.)  In 
«w«r  a  term  applied  to  the  vessels  whirli. 
at  an  early  period  of  uterine  life,  are  seen 
to  pass  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  mesentery, 
and  which  constitute  the  first  developed 
vessels  of  the  germ. 
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Omphalopsychite  (om-fa-lop'si-kit),  n.  [Or. 
omphalos,  the  navel,  and  psyche,  spirit.] 
One  of  a  sect  the  members  of  which  affirmed 
they  could  bring  their  spirit  into  direct 
communication  with  God  by  sitting  in  deep 
contemplation  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
navel. 

Ompbalopter,  t  Omphaloptlet  (om-fa-lop'- 
ter,  om-fa-lop'tik),  n.  [Gr.  omphalos,  navel, 
and  optikoi,  optic.]  An  optical  glass  that 
is  convex  oil  both  sides;  a  double-convex 
lens. 

Omphalorrhagia  (om'fa-lo-ra"ji-a),  n.  [Gr. 
omphalus,  the  navel,  and  rhegnymi,  to  break, 
to  burst.]  Hemorrhage  from  the  navel,  par- 
ticularly in  new-born  children.  Dunglison. 

Omphalos  (om'fal-os),  ».  [Gr.  ]  The  navel 
or  umbilicus. 

Omphalotomy  (om-fa-lot'o-mi),n.  [Gr.  om- 
phalos, the  navel,  and  temno,  to  cut.  ]  The 
operation  of  dividing  the  navel-string. 

Omphazite  (om'fa-zit),  n.  A  mineral,  leek- 
ijreeu  pyroxene. 

Omrali  (om'ra),  n.     A  Hindu  nobleman. 

Omy  t  (6'mi),  a.    Mellow,  as  land.    Ray. 

On  (on),  prep.  [A.  Sax.  on,  an,  on,  in,  upon ; 
D.  aan,  G.  an,  O.H.G.  and  Goth,  ana;  Skr. 
ana,  in.  In  and  on  are  variant  forms  of 
one  word.  See  IN, also  UNDER.]  1.  At  or  in 
contact  with  the  surface  or  upper  part  of  a 
thing  and  supported  by  it ;  placed  or  lying 
in  contact  with  the  surface ;  as,  my  book  is 
on  the  table ;  the  table  stands  on  the  floor ; 
the  house  rests  on  its  foundation;  we  lie  on 
a  bed,  or  stand  on  the  earth.— 2.  Toward 
and  to  the  surface :  expressing  the  motion 
of  a  thing  as  coming  or  falling  to  the  sur- 
face of  another  thing ;  as,  rain  falls  on  the 
earth. 

Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone,  shall  be  broken. 
Mat.  xxi.  44. 

3.  Denoting  the  performing  or  acting  by 
contact  with  the  surface,  upper  part,  or  out- 
side of  anything ;  as,  to  play  on  a  harp,  a 
violin,  or  a  drum. 

The  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no  more, 
Did  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore.     Dryden. 

4.  In  addition  to;  besides;  as,  heaps  on  heaps; 
loss  on  loss. 

Mischiefs  on  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more, 
The  neighbouring  plain  with  arms  is  cover'd  o'er. 
Dryden. 

5.  At  or  near;  indicating  situation,  place,  or 
position;  as,  a  fleet  or  a  ship  is  071  the  French 
coast,  or  an  island  is  situated  on  the  coast 
of  England ;  on  each  side  stands  an  armed 
man,  that  is,  at  or  near  each  side. — 6.  Ex- 
pressing reliance  or  dependence ;  as,  to  de- 
pend on  a  person  for  help;  to  rely  on;  hence, 
indicating  the  ground  of  anything;  as,  he 
will  covenant  on  certain  considerations  or 
conditions,  the  considerations  Iteing   the 
support  of  the  covenant  — 7.  At  or  in  the 
time  of;  as,  on  the  Sabbath  we  abstain  from 
labour ;  on  that  day  he  died.    [It  is  usual  to 
say,  at  the  hour,  on  the  day,  in  the  week, 
month,  or  year.]— 8.  At  the  time  of,  with 
some  reference  to  cause  or  motive ;  as,  to 
wear  an  official  dress  on  public  occasions. — 
9.  Toward;  for,  indicating  the  object  of 
some  feeling ;  as,  have  pity,  compassion, 
mercy  on  him. —10.  At  the  peril  of,  or  for 
the  safety  of.   'Hence, on  thy  life.'  Dryden. 

11.  Denoting  a  pledge  or  engagement,  or  put 
before  the  thing  pledged;  as,  he  affirmed  or 
promised  on  his  word,  or  on  his  honour. — 

12.  Denoting  imprecation  or  invocation,  or 
coming  to,  falling  or  resting  on ;  to  the  ac- 
count of. 

His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children. 

Mat.  xxvii.  25. 

13.  After  and  in  consequence  of;  imme- 
diately after  and  as  a  result ;  as,  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  the  armies  were  dis- 
banded. 

I  saw  him  and  his  wife  cominjj  from  court,  where 
Mrs.  C.  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  her  mar- 
riage. Thackeray. 

14.  In  reference  or  relation  to ;  as,  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other ;  on  our  part,  expect 
punctuality.— 15.  In  betting,  in  support  of 
the  chances  of ;  on  the  side  of ;  as,  I  betted 
on  the  red  against  the  black ;  I  put  my 
money  on  Christabel.     Hence,  to  be  on,  to 
have  made  a  bet  or  bets;  to  be  well  on,  to  have 
laid  bets  so  as  to  stand  a  good  chance  of  win- 
ning.   This  use  of  on  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  rouge-et-noir  the  player  lays  his 
money  on  the  colour  on  which  he  bets; 
hence   the   phrase,  /  lay  on   the   red.— 
16.  Among  the  staff  of  or  contributors  to : 
with  names  of  periodicals;  as,  he  was  on 
the  Daily  News  during  the  war.— 17.  Point- 
ing to  a  state,  condition,  engagement,  or 


occupation ;  as,  on  duty ;  on  the  watch ;  on 
the  outlook.  —  On  a  sudden,  suddenly. — 
On  fire,  in  a  state  of  burning  or  inflamma- 
tion, and  metaphorically,  in  a  rage  or  pas- 
sion.—On  high,  in  an  elevated  place;  sub- 
limely.— On  the  way,  on  the  road,  denote 
proceeding,  travelling,  journeying,  or  mak- 
ing progress.— On  the  winy,  in  flight;  flying ; 
metaphorically,  departing.— On  it,  on't,  is 
used  for  of  it;  as,  I  heard  nothing  on'(;  the 
gamester  has  a  poor  trade  on't.  [This  use 
is  now  vulgar.]— On  hand,  in  present  pos- 
session ;  as,  he  has  a  large  stock  of  goods  on 
hand. 

On  (on),  adv.  1.  Forward,  in  progression; 
as,  move  on;  go  on. — 2.  Forward,  in  succes- 
sion ;  as,  from  father  to  son,  from  the  son 
to  the  grandson,  and  so  on. — 3.  In  continu- 
ance ;  without  interruption  or  ceasing ;  as, 
sleep  on,  take  your  ease;  say  on;  write  on. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd.    Dryden. 

4.  Attached  to  the  body;  as,  his  clothes 
are  not  on. 

Stiff  in  brocade,  and  pinch'd  in  stays, 

Her  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on.          Prior. 

5.  On  the  stage  or  platform;  before  the  audi- 
ence.    'The  giant  an'tonyet.'    Dickens.— 
Neither  on  nor  of,  said  of  a  person ;  irre- 
solute ;  not  steady. 

On  (on),  inter).    Go  on;  advance;  forward! 

Charge,  Chester,  charge!    On,  Stanley,  on! 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.        Sir  IV.  Scott. 

On,t  Opn,to.  One.—  Afteron,  alike.—  Imine 
on,  I  single ;  I  by  myself.  Chaucer. 

Onager  (on'a-jer),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  onagros, 
a  wild  ass  —  onos,  ass,  and  agrios,  wild.] 

1.  The  wild  ass  (JSquus  A  sinus),  originally 
inhabiting  the  great  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
and  still  found  there  in  its  wild  state.— 

2.  The  name  of  an  ancient  war-engine  used 
for  throwing  stones,  so  designated  from  the 
animal  of  the  same  name,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  throw  stones  with  its  feet  at  the 
hunters  when  pursuing  him. 

Onagraceae  (6-na-gra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [Onagra, 
an  old  name  for  the  genus CEnothera.]  Anat. 
order  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants, 
herbs,  trees,  and  shrubs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  simple  leaves,  and  often  handsome 
flowers.  They  have  an  inferior  ovary,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  four  or  a  con- 
stant multiple  of  that  number.  The  species 
chiefly  inhabit  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
the  world,  and  have  white,  yellow,  or  red 
flowers ;  such  as  the  great  American  genus 
(Enothera  or  evening  primroses,  and  the 
common  wild  willow-herbs  (Epilobium)  and 
the  fuchsias  of  our  gardens. 

Onanism  (6'nan-izm),  n.  [From  Onan  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  9).]  The  crime  of  self -pollution ; 
masturbation. 

Once  (wuns),  adv.  [O.E.  ones,  onis,  an  ad- 
verbial genii,  of  one;  conip  twice  and  thrice. 
So  D.  eens,  from  een,  and  O.H.G.  eines,  G. 
einst,  from  em,  one.  See  also  NONCE.  ]  1.  One 
time ;  on  one  occasion  only. 

Trees  that  bear  mast  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two 
years.  Bacon. 

Who- this  heir  is  he  does  not  once  tell  us.      Locke. 

2.  At  one  former  time;  formerly. 

My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee. 
But  hence  'tis  gone.  Addison. 

3.  t  Sometime ;  sometime  or  other ;  at  some 
future  time. 

The  wisdom  of  Cod  thought  fit  to  acquaint  David 
witli  that  court  which  we  shall  once  govern. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Once  is  also  used  as  a  noun  preceded  by  this  or 
that;  as,  this  once;  that  once.— At  once,  (a) 
at  the  same  time ;  simultaneously ;  all  to- 
gether. 

At  once  with  him  they  rose: 
Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Milton. 

(b)  Suddenly;  precipitately;  not  gradually. 

Night  came  on  not  by  degrees  prepared, 
But  all  at  once;  at  once  the  winds  arise. 
The  thunders  roll.  Dryden. 

(c)  Immediately;  forthwith;  without  delay. 

I    ...    withdrew  at  once  and  altogether  from  the 
management.  Jeffrey- 

—Once  and  again,  repeatedly.  'The  effects 
of  which  he  had  once  and  again  experienced. ' 
Brougham. — Once  in  a  way,  corrupted  from 
once  and  away,  once  and  no  more ;  on  one 
particular  occasion;  on  rare  occasions. 

He  seemed,  for  once  in  a  way,  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  W.  Collins. 

Once  (ons),  n.  A  leopard-like  carnivorous 
mammal;  the  ounce  (which  see). 

Onclius  (ong'kus),  n.  [Gr.  ongkos,  a  spear 
head,  a  barb.]  A  genus  of  fossil  sharks,  oc- 
curring in  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  car- 


boniferous formations.  Their  fin-spines  or 
dorsal  rays  only  have  been  found. 
Oncidium  (on-sid'i-um),  n.  [Gr.  ongkos,  a 
tumour,  and  eidos,  likeness,  from  tumour- 
like  excrescences  on  the  base  of  the  label- 
lum.]  A  very  large  genus  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Orchidacese.  The  species  are  common 


Oncidium  Papilio. 

in  the  Western  hemisphere,  especially  in 
Mexico,  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
Brazil,  and  Peru.  They  have  usually  yellow 
flowers,  spotted  with  a  rich  reddish-brown. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  is  the 
butterfly  plant  (0.  Papilio'),  so  called  in  con- 
sequence of  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
flowers  to  some  insect  upon  the  wing.  It  is 
common  in  hothouses. 

On-come  (on'kum),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  fall 
of  rain  or  snow.— 2.  The  commencement  of 
a  business,  especially  of  one  that  requires 
great  exertion,  as  in  making  an  attack.— 

3.  An  attack  of  disease. 

This  woman  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion among  the  ignorant  by  the  pretended  cures 
which  she  performed,  especially  in  en-comes,  as  the 
Scotch  call  them,  or  mysterious  diseases  which  baffle 
the  regular  physician.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

On-coming  (onTcum-ing),  a.  Approaching; 
nearing.  'When  it  flung  aside  the  mask  of 
life  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  on-coming 
glory.'  D.  Jerrold. 

Oncotomy  (ong-kot'o-ml),  n.  [Gr.  ongkos,  a 
tumour,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno, 
to  cut.]  In  &urg.  the  opening  of  an  abscess 
with  a  cutting  instrument,  or  the  excision 
of  a  tumour.  Spelled  also  Onkotomy. 
Ondatra  (on-dat'ra),  n.  A  North  American 
rodent  mammal  of  the 
Castor  family.  See  MUSK- 
RAT,  2. 

Onde,tn.  [A.  Sax.  anda.] 
Zeal;  malice;  envy.  Chau- 
cer. 

Onde,  Ondy  (on'de,  on'- 
di),  a.  In  her.  wavy:  ap- 
plied to  charges,  the 
edges  of  which  curve  and 
recurve  like  waves. 
Onding  (on'ding),  n.  [On  and  ding.]  A  fall 
of  rain  or  snow.  [Scotch.] 

'  Look  out,  Jock,  what  kind  o'nigbt  is'tf* — •  Onding 
o'  snaw,  father.'  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

On  dit  (on  de).  [Fr.,  lit.  one  says.]  People 
say;  it  is  said;  as,  on  dit  that  the  ministers 
will  resign.  Used  as  a  noun  it  signifies  a 
current  rumour ;  a  flying  report ;  as,  it  is  a 
mere  on  dit. 

One  (wun),  a.  [O.E.  one,  oon  (pron.  as  one 
in  stone),  A.  Sax.  an;  cog.  D.  L.G.  and  Dan. 
een,  Sw.  en,  Icel.  einn,  G.  ein,  Goth,  ains, 
L.  unus,  W.  un,  Gael,  aon,  an,  Armor. 
unan—  one.  From  a  pronominal  root  seen 
in  Skr.  end,  this,  that,  and  in  eka,  one,  in 
which  the  n  element  does  not  appear.  From 
this  numeral  arose  the  indefinite  article  an, 
and  by  loss  of  the  n,  a.  Once  is  also  a  deri- 
vative, and  the  verb  atone  =  at  one.  ]  1.  Being 
but  a  single  thing  or  a  unit;  not  two  or 
more;  as,  one  man:  one  book.  'But  one 
thing  is  needful*  Luke  x.  42. — 2.  Some: 
used  of  a  single  person  or  thing  indefinitely. 
'Taught  thee  each  hour  one  thing  or  other.' 
Shak.— 3.  Indicating  a  contrast  or  express- 
ing a  particular  thing  as  opposed  to  some 
other  specified  thing.  '  Ask  from  one  side 
of  the  heaven  unto  the  other.'  Deut.  iv.  32. 

4.  Closely  united ;  forming  a  whole ;  un- 
divided. 


A  fess  ondy. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  jo;  J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;      th,  thin;      w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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.  Single  In  kind;  the  same;  common. 
^juT  was  on  you  «11  .  '  1  Sun.  rl  *.  -Oiw 
inrtm  used  In  fi>rniln([  compound  WOMB, 
SbfmSnlng  of  which  Is  sufflclently  obvious 
without  «peci»l  explanation;  u.  ont-tzmea. 
«a,.celle<r»«.handed.  oM-mMtod.  *c- 
OM  day,  (a)  on  a  certain  or  particular  day, 
referring  to  time  put 

0»r  rf«v  when  Phcebe  Wr 
With  «D  an  b»nc!  was  following  "•«  cJJ^ 


(o)  Referring  to  future  time;  at  an  Indefinite 
future  time. 

Heaven  w.«tb  old.  and  ail  the  sphere,  «boj« 

•BUM«V<Ht 


of  being  one:  singleness  In  number;  Indivi- 
duality; unity. 

Our  Cod  is  one.  or  rather  very  onenest  and^mere 
unity.  ',  . ' . 

Oner  One-er  (wun'6r),  n.  [From  A  /(which 
w")l  A  person  remarkable  for  anything; 
one  who  excels  at  or  is  very  much  given  to 


-AUone  just  the  same;  of  no  consequence; 
no .matter;  as,  it  is  all  one  what  course  you 

dne'fwunX  n.  L  The  flrst  whole  number 
consisting  of  a  single  unit.  -2.  The  symbol 
representing  one  (  =  U -3.  A  particular  in- 
dividual, whether  thing  or  Person.  'The 
household  name  of  one  whom  God  hatn 
taken.'  E.  B.  Browning. 

Both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful.    Byron 

In  this  use  one  may  take  the  plural  form: 
as  I  have  left  all  the  bad  onei.  Hence 
with  your  little  ones.'  Shat.-At  one,  in 
union;  In  concord  or  agreement 

The  king  resolved  to  keep  Ferdinand  and  Philip 
ml  one  with  themselves. 

— In  one.  In  one  united  body;  In  union. 
One  (wun).  pron.  1.  Any  single  person  - 
One  another,  two  or  more  persons,  parties, 
or  things  taken  reciprocally;  as.  'love  one 
another.  '—2.  Used  as  a  general  or  indefinite 
nominative  for  any  man,  any  person;  as, 
here  one  may  speak  one's  mind  freely. 

The  Indefinite  onr.  as  In  one  lays,  is  sometimes, 
but  wrongly,  derived  from  the  French  on,  Latin 
*..,,,  It  is  merely  the  use  of  the  numeral  one  for 
the  older  man,  men,  or  me.  Dr.  Horns. 

One  »  adv.    Alone;  only.    Spenter. 

One  I  *  t.   To  cause  to  become  one;  to  unite 

into  a  whole.    Chaucer. 
One-berry  ( wun '  be-ri ),  n.    A  plant.  Parts 

quadrifolia. 
One-horse  (wunTiors),  o.  Drawn  by  a  single 

horse. 

She  filled  the  belter  half  of  the  one-Morse  shar. 
Blailnooofs  Utaf. 

Oneirocritlc  (o-ni'ro-krit"lk),  n.  [Gr.  onei- 
roaTi<t*r«-  on«Voii.  a  dream,  and  kritilcos, 
discerning.)  An  interpreter  of  dreams;  one 
who  judges  what  is  signified  by  dreams. 
AddiMon. 

Oneirocritlc,  Oneirocritical(o-nl'r6-krit'  - 
Ik,  o.ni'ro-krit"ik-al).  a.  Having  the  power 
of  Interpreting  dreams,  or  pretending  to 
Judge  of  future  events  signified  by  dreams. 
'  My  oneirorriftcaJ  correspondent'  Addison. 

Oneirocriticism  (o-ni'r6-krit"i-sUmX  n. 
Onelrocritics. 

Onelrocritics  (o-ni'ro  kriflks),  n.  The  art 
of  interpreting  dreams.  Btntley. 

Onelrodynla(o-ni'ro-din"i-a),  n.  [Or  onei- 
ran,  a  dream,  and  odynf,  anxiety  ]  Disturbed 
Imagination  during  sleep  ;  painful  dreams; 
nightmare. 

Onelrologlst  (o-nl-rol'o  jist),  n.  One  versed 
In  oneirology.  AortA  Bnt  Ret. 

Onelrology  (o-nl-rol'o-jl),  n.  Or.  oneirot.  a 
dream,  and  logos,  a  discourse.  ]  The  doctrine 
or  theory  of  dreams;  that  branch  of  science 
that  treats  of  dreams;  a  discourse  or  treatise 
on  dreams. 

Oneiromancy  (o-nl'rd-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
oneimn,  a  dream,  and  manteia,  divination.  ] 
Urination  by  dreams. 

These  mde  observations  were  at  Ust  licked  into  an 
art,  physical  oneiromancy.  in  which  physicians,  from 
•  consideration  of  the  dreams,  proceeded  to  a  crisis 
at  tb«  deposition  of  the  person.  Dr.  Spencer. 

Onelroscoplst  (i>  ni-ros'ko-plst),  n.  An  in- 
terpreter of  dreams. 

Onelro«COpy(o-nl-rosTlo-pl).n.  [Gr.  oneirot, 
a  dream,  and  tkopco,  to  observe,  to  Investi- 
gate )  The  art  of  Interpreting  dreams. 

OneUnesst  (wun'll-nes),  "  The  state  of 
being  single  or  alone;  singleness. 

It  evidently  appears  that  there  can  be  but  one  such 
(a*  God),  and  that  monotts,  unity,  oneliness,  or  sin- 
gularity IS  essential  to  it.  CstuWr-M. 

Onely.l  a  and  adv.    Only. 
Onement  I  (on'ment).  n   [See  ATONEMENT] 
State  of  being  one;  concord. 

Ye  witless  gallants.  I  beshrew  your  hearts. 
That  set  «och  ifcrniil  'twist  agreeing  parts. 
Which  never  can  be  set  at  onetnenl  more. 

Bo.  Hall. 

(wun'nes).  n.    The  state  or  quality 


tended  for  the  carriage  df  burdens ;  com- 
nrisinga  burden.  .  i 

Onerate  (on'er-atX  »  «  II-  ""f™.  *f  1(Jad' 
fTonTonti.,  a  burden.)  To  load;  to  burden. 

Oneratlon  (on-er-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
loading.  Bailey. 

Onerous  (on'er-us),  a.  [L.  onerotus,  from 
mut  a  load.]  1.  Burdensome ;  oppressive. 
•Tormented  with  worldly  cares  and  onerous 
business.'  Burton  -2.  In  Scol»  law,  being 
for  the  advantage  of  both  parties;  being  for 
a  consideration;  as,  an  onerous  contract: 
opposed  to  gratuitout.  —Onerous  cause,  m 
Scuts  law  a  good  and  legal  consideration. 

Ones,)  adv.  [A.  Sax  dnet,  at  one,  an  ad- 
verbial genit  ]  1.  Atone;  united. 

We  three  been  a!  ones.  Chatutr. 

2  Once.     Chaucer. 

One-sided  ( wun 'sid-ed),  a.  1.  Related  to, 
,.r  having  but  one  side;  partial,  unjust;  un- 
fair- as  a  one-sided  view.  •  Unguarded  and 
one-sided  language.'  Dr.  Arnold  2  In  but. 
developed  to  one  side,  as  the  ray-florets  of 
a  composite  plant. 

One-sidedly  (wuu-sid'ed-HX  adv.  In  a  one- 
sided manner. 

If  these  audiences  were  as  Intelligent  as  they  ought 
to  be.  they  would  not  listen  to  any  public  agitator 
who  treated  them  so  one-sidedly.  JValnre. 

One-sldedness  (wun'sid-ed-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  one-sided,  or  of  having  regard  to 
one  side  only;  partiality. 

This  points  to  a  radical  defect  in  the  method  of  the 
comparative  philologists.  As  already  intimated,  it 
is  inadequate  fiom  Its  rstreme  onesvtedness,  being 
virtually  restricted  to  the  purely  philological  side  of 
the  complex  problem  to  be  investigated. 

Edtn.  Rev. 

Oneyer  (on'e-er),  n.  [From  the  mark  o.ni, 
an  abbrev  of  the  L.  form  oneretur,  nisi  ha- 
beat  tujficientum  rioneratimem.}  An  ac- 
countant of  the  exchequer.  [ThisisMalones 
explanation,  and  the  most  plausible.  The 
word  is  known  only  from  being  once  used 
by  Shakspere.  ] 

Onfall  (<m'fal),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  fall  of  ram 
or  snow.— 2.  The  fall  of  the  evening.— 3.  A 
falling  on;  an  attack;  an  onset. 

Ongoing  (on'g6-ing),  n.     Procedure;  a  going 


In  the  great  oneo™S*  of  th.il  little  world,  there  had 
DO  doubt  been  stoppage  and  delay.      Prof.  Wilson 

Ongoing  (on'g6-ing),  o.  Progressing;  pro 
ceciling;  not  intermitting. 

On-hanger  (onliang-er),  n.  One  who  hangs 
on  or  attaches  himself  to  another:  one  who 
follows  closely;  a  hanger-on.  Sir  W.  Scott 

Onhed.t  n.  [On,  one,  and  suffix  -hed  = 
•hand .]  Unity  Chaucer. 

Onlcolo,  NlCOlo  (o-nik'6-16,  nik'6-lo).  n.  A 
variety  of  onyx  having  a  ground  of  deep 
brown,  in  which  is  a  band  of  liluish  white 
It  Is  used  for  cameos,  and  differs  from  th< 
ordinary  onyx  in  a  certain  blending  of  the 
two  colours. 

Onion  (un'yim),  n.  [Fr.  oignon,  onnon,  from 
L  unto,  tintonts,  oneness,  unity,  then  a  kind 
of  single  onion,  an  onion  with  one  bulb 
from  u»tu.  one.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Al 
Hum,  the  A.  C«po(see  ALLIUM);  and  parti- 
cularly its  bulbous  root,  much  used  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  is  a  biennial  herbaceous 
plant  with  long  tubulated  leaves,  and  a 
swelling,  pithy  stalk.  The  bulbous  root  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  coats, 
and  varies  in  size  according  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  also  in  colour,  from  a  wine-reil 
to  white.  The  peculiar  flavour  varies  much 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb,  the  small 
reddish  onions  having  much  more  pungency 
than  the  larger  ones.  The  onion  may  be 
grown  from  the  tropics  to  the  coldest  verge 
of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  at  least 
twenty  varieties,  the  Strasburg,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  being  among  the  most  es- 
teemed. 

Onion-eyed  (un'yun-Id),  a.  Having  the  eyes 
tilled  with  tears,  as  if  by  the  use  of  an  onion 
applied  to  them. 

And  I,  an  ass.  am  onionrytd.  Shnk. 


Onlrocrltlc.    see  ONEIROCRITIC. 

OniBCidSB  (6  nin'si-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  Iso- 
podous  crustaceans,  of  which  the  wood-louse 
(Oniscus)  is  the  type. 

Oniscus  (o-nis'kns),  n.  The  millipede  or 
wood-louse,  a  genus  of  isopodous  crusta 
ceans.  The  O.  o««Uti«  (wood-louse  or  slater) 
Is  found  In  rotten  wood,  and  has  found  ;i 
place  In  the  pharmacopoeia  as  a  medi<;ii 
agent,  but  it  is  seldom  used  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  species  are  aquatic. 

Onkotomy  (on-kot'o-mi),  n.    Same  as  On- 

Onlesst  (on-les'),  conj.  Unless  (which  see), 
inllnesst  (6n'li-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
alone 

Onlooker  (on'luk-er),  n.  A  Iqpker  on;  a 
spectator. 

Onlooking  (onluk-lng),  o.  Looking  onward 
or  forward;  foreboding. 

Only  (on'li).  o.  [One,  with  its  old.  pronun- 
ciation, and  term.  -J;v;  A.  Sax.  anlic.}  1.  Sin- 
gle; one  alone;  as,  John  was  the  only  man 
present. —  2.  Alone  in  its  class;  solitary; 
without  a  mate  or  peer:  as,  an  only  child. 
Hence-3. 1-re-eminent;  distinguished  above 
all  others. 

He  U  the  only  man  for  music.        Johnson. 

4. t  Alone;  without  help,  co-operation,  or 

companionship. 

With  the  only  twinkle  of  her  eye 

She  could  or  save  or  spill.  Sfenitr 

Only  (6n1i),  adv.  1.  In  one  manner  or  for 
one  purpose  alone;  simply;  merely;  barclj. 

All  who  deserve  his  love  he  makes  his  own. 
And  to  be  loved  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 
Dryden. 

2.  Solely;  no  other  than. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually.  Gen.  vi  5. 

S.  Singly;  without  more;  a»,  only  begotten. 
— (rnly  no«  =  L.  (onltun  non,  all  but,  very 
nearly,  almost— Only  ivH  all,  all  but  all, 
almost  all,  all  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
'  When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  only  not 
all  men  lie.'  Tennyson. 
Only  (on'li).  conj.  But;  excepting  that:  as. 
he  is  remarkably  like  his  brother  in  form 
and  feature,  only  he  is  a  little  taller. 
Onobrychis  (6-nob'ri-kis),  n.  [Gr.  ono»,  an 
ass,  and  brycho,  to  gnaw,  from  the  plants 
being  a  favourite  food  of  the  ass.  ]  A  genii* 
of  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe,  nat.  order  Leguminosw.  0.  iafim, 
or  common  sainfoin,  is  a  British  plant, 
which  grows  on  dry  chalky  hills  and  open 
downs  in  various  parts  of  England.  Unas 
pinnate  leaves  ana  handsome  spikes  of  pink 
flowers.  On  chalky  loams  this  plant  is  a 
useful  one  to  the  farmer  when  the  season 
for  making  the  crop  into  hay  is  favourable. 
Its  hay  is  prized  above  that  of  all  other 
plants,  but  a  shower  of  rain  spoils  it  after 
it  is  cut  and  withered.  Sainfoin  hay  is  pre- 
ferred for  fatting  deer ;  it  is  also  a  useful 
pasture  plant,  particularly  in  dry  summers 
OnocenUur  (6'no-sen-tar),  n.  [Gr.  one., 
an  ass,  and  kentauros.  centaur  (which  see).) 
A  fabulous  being,  with  a  body  part  human 
and  part  asinine,  depicted  on  ancient  sculp- 
ture. 

Onology  (6-nol'o-JI),  n.  [Gr.  ono»,  an  ass. 
and  logos,  discourse.)  A  foolish  way  of  talk- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Onomancy,  Onomantla  (on'o-man-si,  on- 
o-man'shi-a),  n.  [Gr.  onoma,  a  name,  and 
manteia,  divination.)  Divination  by  the 
letters  of  a  name. 

Destinies  were  superstiliously.  by  onptnancy.  ile- 
ciphered  out  of  names.  Camaeti 

Superstition  has  interfered  even  in  the  choice  of 
names  and  this  solemn  folly  has  received  the  name 
of  a  science,  called  onomanlia.  rSllratti. 

Onomantic,  Onomantical  (on-o-man'tik. 
on-o-man'tik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  onomancy: 
predicted  by  names,  or  the  letters  compos- 
ing names.  '  An  onowuinticaf  or  name-wizard 
Jew.'  Camden. 

Onomastic  (on-o-mas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  on. 
a  name.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  a  name;  specifically,  in  law,  applied  t •• 
the  signature  of  an  instrument  where  tin- 
body  of  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  another 
person.  Burrill. 

Onomastlcon  (on-o-mas'tik-on),  n.  ( 
onmruurtiA-on,  from  onoma,  a  name.  ]  A  work 
containing  words  or  names  with  their  ex- 
planation, arranged  in  alphabetical  or  othe 
order;  a  dictionary,  vocabulary,  conmion- 
place-book,  &c. 

Onomatechny  ( on '  o  -  ma  -  tek"nl ).  n.    I 
onoiiia,  a  name,  and  technl,  art.  ]    Progno*- 


Onlon-Sbell  (un'yun.shel),  n.    A  species  of 

oyster  of  roundish  form;  also,  species  of  Lu-       tication  by  the  letters  of  a  name. 
traria  and  Mya.  Onomatologlst  (on'o-ma-tol"o-jist).  n.    C 


File,  fir,  fat.  fall;       me,  nut,  her;       pire.  pin;       n«te.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fry 
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versed  in  onomatology  or  the  history  of 
names. 

Onomatology  (on'o-ma-tol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
onoma,  onotnat(/s,  a  name,  ami  logos,  a  dis- 
course.] 1.  The  branch  of  science  which 
relates  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
formation  of  namesor  terms.  — 2.  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  names,  or  the  history  of  the 
names  of  persons. 

Onomatope  (o-nom'a-top),  n.  [See  below.  ] 
A  word  formed  to  resemble  the  sound  made 
by  the  thing  signified. 

Onomatopoeia,  Onomatopeia  (on'o-ma-to- 
pe"a),  n.  [Gr.  onomcitopoiia — onotna,  onoma- 
tos,  a  name,  and  poied,  to  make.  ]  Lit.  name- 
making  or  word-making ;  the  formation  of 
words  by  imitation  of  sounds;  thus,  the  verbs 
buzz,  hum,  or  the  nouns  pewit,  whip-poor- 
will,  &c.,  are  produced  by  onomatopoeia. 
Words  thus  formed  naturally  suggest  the 
objects  or  actions  producing  the  sound. 
.Some  philologists  hold  that  all  language 
had  its  origin  in  this  principle;  but  though 
it  is  clear  some  words  are  directly  and  con- 
sciously onomatopoetic,  such  as  ding-dong, 
bow-wow,  quack-quack,  buzz,  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  the  great  majority  of  roots  or 
vocables  are  or  ever  were  of  this  character. 

Onomatopoetic  (on'o-ma-to-p6-et"ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  onomatopoeia ;  formed  to  re- 
semble the  sound  of  the  thing  signified. 

Onomatopyt  (on-o-mat'o-pi),  n.  Same  as 
Onomatopoeia. 

Onomomancyt  (on'o-mo-man-si),  n.  Ono- 
mancy  (which  see). 

Ononls  (o-no'nis),  n.  [Gr.  ononis,  a  plant, 
the  rest-harrow.]  An  extensive  genus  of 
annual  and  perennial  trailing  herbs  and 
undershrubs,  with  trifoliate  leaves  and 
yellow  or  pink  flowers,  natives  of  Europe, 
Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  nat. 
order  Leguminosae.  The  0.  spinosa  is  a 
British  plant,  known  by  the  name  of  rest- 
harrow.  Its  root  is  said  to  be  diuretic. 

Onopordum,  Onopordon  (on-o-por'dum, 
on-o-porMon ),  n.  [Gr.  onos,  an  ass,  and 
porde,  flatulence,  referring  to  the  supposed 
effect  on  the  ass.  ]  A  genus  of  thistle-like 
herbs,  chiefly  biennials,  containing  about 
twelve  species,  natives  of  Europe,  northern 
Africa,and  western  Asia.  They  are  tall  plants 
with  woolly-looking  leaves,  and  large  heads 
of  purple  or  white  flowers,  nat.  order  Com- 
positse.  The  species  in  English  lists  are 
called  cotton -thistle.  O.  Acemthium,  or 
common  cotton -thistle,  is  a  British  plant 
with  large  purple  flowers.  It  is  called  by 
gardeners  the  Scotch  thistle,  and  along 
with  some  of  the  continental  species  is  ad- 
mitted into  our  shrubberies. 

Onosma  (o-nos'ma),  n.  [Gr.  onos,  an  ass, 
and  osme,  smell,  said  to  be  grateful  to  the 
ass.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Bora- 
otnacen.  The  species  are  small  herbs  or  un- 
ilershrubs,  bristly  or  hairy  throughout,  with 
alternate  leaves  and  one-sided  racemes  or 
branched  cymes  of  usually  yellow,  rarely 
purple  or  white,  tubular  flowers.  There  are 
about  seventy  species,  natives  of  southern 
Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  western  Asia. 
The  root  of  0.  Emodi,  a  native  of  Nepaul,  is 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  is  used  in  dye- 
ing, like  some  others  of  the  same  family  of 
plants. 

Onset  (on'set),  n.  [On  and  set.]  1.  A  rush- 
ing or  setting  upon;  a  violent  attack;  an  as- 
sault; a  storming,  especially  the  assault  of 
an  army  or  body  of  troops  upon  an  enemy 
or  a  fort. 

The  shout 

Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset.  Milttm. 

2.  An  attack  of  any  kind;  as,  the  impetuous 
onset  of  grief.  —3.  tSomething  set  on  or  added 
by  way  of  ornament.— 4.  t  A  beginning. 

And  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 

Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress.  Shak. 

Onsett  (on'set),  v.t.    To  assault;  to  begin. 

This  for  a  time  was  hotly  onsetted,  and  a  reason- 
able price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again.       Carenj. 

Onslaught  (on'slat),  n.  [A.  Sax.  onslagan, 
to  strike,  to  dash  against— on,  and  slagan, 
sledn,  to  strike  (to  stay).]  1.  Attack ;  onset; 
aggression;  assault. 

I  do  remember  yet  that  onslaught,  thou  wast  beaten, 
And  fled'st  before  the  baker.  Beau.  6>  Ft. 

2.  An  inroad;  an  incursion;  a  bloody  at- 
tack. [Scotch.] 

Onstead  (on'sted),  n.  [Equivalent  to  A.  Sax. 
wuntttede,  a  dwelling-place,  from  wunian 
(O.E.  and  Sc.  won),  to  dwell,  and  stede,  a 
place.  The  loss  of  the  initial  w  seems  to 
point  to  a  Scandinavian  origin,  viz.  Icel.  una 


(  =  A.  Sax.  wunian),  to  dwell.]  A  farmstead; 
the  buildings  on  a  farm.  In  Scotland  also 
called  the  steading.  About  the  Borders  it 
is  said  to  mean  a  single  farmhouse.  [The 
word  is  used  only  in  Scotland  and  north  of 
England.  ] 

Onto  (on'to),  prep.  On  the  top  of,  with  verbs 
of  motion;  on;  upon;  to.  [Old  and  colloquial 
Eng.  and  American.  ] 

Ontogenesis  (on-to-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  on, 
onion,  being,  and  genesis  (which  see).]  In 
biol.  the  history  of  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  an  organized  being,  as  distinguished 
from  phylogenesis,  or  the  history  of  genea- 
logical development,  and  from  biogenesis, 
or  life-development  generally. 

Ontogenesis  and  phylogenesis  stand  in  the  closest 
possible  connection,  and  the  one  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  the  other.  This  fundamental  biogene- 
tic  law,  upon  which  the  comprehension  of  the  entire 
doctrine  of  organic  evolution  absolutely  depends, 
may  be  shortly  expressed  thus: — The  hibtory  of  the 
germ  is  an  abstract  or  epitome  of  that  of  the  race ; 
in  other  words,  ontogenesis  is  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  phylogenesis;  or,  in  somewhat  greater  detail, 
thus : — The  series  of  forms  presented  by  the  indi- 
vidual organism  during  its  development  from  the 
original  germ  to  its  perfect  condition  is  a  short  and 
compressed  repetition  of  the  long  series  of  forms 
presented  by  the  ancestors  of  this  organism,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  so-called  organic  creation 
up  to  the  present  time.  Trans,  oj Haeckel. 

OntOgenetlC  (on'to-je-net"ik),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  relating  to  ontogenesis. 

Outogenetically  (on'to-je-net"i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  an  ontogenetic  manner ;  by  way  of  onto- 
genesis (which  see). 

In  one  sense  I  accept  that  word,  \\£  if  it  means  no 
more  than  that  there  is  in  men,  both  individually  and 
generally  (ontogenetitally  and  phylogenelically), 
something  that  develops  into  perception,  conception, 
and  faith.  Mat  Mutter. 

Ontogeny  ( on  -  toj'en-i ),  n.  Same  as  Onto- 
genesis Prof.  A.  Thomson. 

Ontologlc,  Ontological  (on-to-loj'ik,  on-to- 
loj'ik-al),  a.  [See  ONTOLOGY.]  Pertaining 
to  the  science  of  being  in  general  and  its 
affections  —Ontological  proof,  the  a  priori 
argument  for  being  ingeneral,  and  especially 
for  the  being  of  God,  derived  from  the  ne- 
cessary elements  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  God. 

Ontologically  (on-to-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  ontology. 

Ontologist  (on-tol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in 
ontology  or  who  treats  of  or  considers  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  being  in  general. 

Ontology  (on-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  on,  cntos,  be- 
ing, and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of 
being ;  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
science  of  metaphysics  which  investigates 
and  explains  the  nature  and  essence  of  all 
things  or  existences,  their  qualities  and  at- 
tributes. It  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to 
metaphysics. 

The  science  of  ontology  comprehends  investiga- 
tions of  every  real  existence,  either  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  present  world,  or  in  any  other  way  in- 
capable of  being  the  direct  object  of  consciousness, 
which  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  feelings  or  principles  and  faculties  of 
the  human  soul.  Archer  Butler. 

Onus  (6'nus),  n.  [t.]  A  burden:  often  used 
for  onus  probandi. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct  which  do  affect 
the  interests  of  others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a 
case  always  lies  on  the  defenders  of  legal  prohibi- 
tions, y.  5.  Mill. 

—Onus  probandi  (lit.  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing), the  burden  of  proof ;  the  burden  of 
proving  what  has  been  alleged.  The  general 
rule  is,  that  he  who  affirms  must  prove  his 
affirmation. 

Onward  (on'werd),  adv.  [On  and  -ward,  de- 
noting direction ;  similar  to  toward.  ]  Toward 
the  point  before  or  in  front ;  forward ;  on ; 
in  advance;  as,  to  move  onward. 

A  little  omvar-d  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  fanner  on.     Milton. 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes.  Pope. 

Onward  (on'werd),  a.  1.  Advanced  or  ad- 
vancing; as,  an  onward  course.— 2.  Carried 
so  far  towards  a  contemplated  or  desirable 
end ;  forward ;  advanced ;  improved. 

Within  a  while  Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward 
the  fruits  were  of  his  friend's  labour.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Conducting;  leading  forward  to  perfection. 

Sincerity, 

Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  oniL'ard  path.  Home. 

Onwards  (on'werdz),  adv.    Same  as  Onward. 
Ony  (6'ni),  a.     Any.      [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

His  berd  as  ony  sowe  or  fox  was  reed.     Chattcer. 

Onycha  (on'i-ka),  n.  [From  Gr.  onyx,  a 
veined  gem,  onyx.]  1.  The  shell  or  cover 
of  a  species  of  mussel,  found  in  some  lakes 
of  India,  and  which,  when  burned,  emits  a 


musky  odour.  '  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices, 
stacte,  and  onycha.'  Ex.  xxx.  34.— 2.  The 
onyx. 

Ony  cilia  (o-nik'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  onyx,  the 
nail.  ]  A  whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger 
nail ;  paronychia.  Dunglison. 

Onychlte  (ou'i-kit),  n.  A  kind  of  marble. 
Wright. 

Onychomancy  (o-nik'6-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
onyx,  onychos,  a  nail,  and  manteia,  divina- 
tion.] A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  the 
nails  of  the  fingers. 

Onyx  (on'iks),  n.  [Gr.  onyx,  the  nail,  from 
the  colour  of  the  gem  resembling  that  of 
the  nail.  ]  1.  A  semi-pellucid  gem  with 
variously- coloured  zones  or  veins.  Any 
stone  exhibiting  layers  of  two  or  more 
colours  strongly  contrasted  is  called  an 
onyx,  as  banded  jasper,  chalcedony,  Ac., 
but  more  particularly  the  latter  when  it 
is  marked  with  white  and  stratified  with 
opaque  and  translucent  lines.  The  ancients 
valued  it  very  highly,  and  used  it  much  for 
cameos,  many  of  the  finest  cameos  in  exist- 
ence being  of  onyx.— 2.  In  surg.  any  abscess 
of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  which  resembles  an 
onyx.  —Onyx  marble,  a  very  beautiful  trans- 
lucent limestone  of  stalagmitic  formation 
discovered  by  the  French  in  the  province 
of  Oran,  Algeria,  and  first  brought  into 
general  notice  at  the  London  exhibition  of 
1862.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
ornamental  articles. 

Oocyst  (6'o-sist),  a.  [Gr.  Son,  an  egg,  and 
kystis,  a  bladder.  ]  A  chamber  appended 
to  the  cells  of  certain  of  the  Polyzoa,  which 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  eggs.  Also 
called  Ovicell. 

Oogonium(6-o-g6'ni-um), n.  Acellin which 
oospheres  are  formed  in  fungi. 

Opidal  (6-oid'al),  n.  [Gr.  oon,  an  egg,  and 
eidos,  a  form,  shape,  appearance.  ]  Egg- 
shaped. 

Ookh  (ok),  n.  An  Indian  name  for  the  sugar- 
cane. 

Oolak  (o'lak),  n.  A  baggage  canoe  of  the 
Hoogly  and  central  Bengal,  which  surpasses 
most  other  river-boats  in  its  speed  under 
sail.  It  has  a  sharp  stem,  sides  slightly 
rounded,  and  is  easily  steered  by  an  oar. 

Oolite  (6'ol-it),  71.  [Gr.  oo>i,  an  egg,  and 
lithos,  stone,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
roes  of  fish.]  1.  In  geol.  egg-stone,  a  species 
of  limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered 
together,  commonly  without  any  visible 
cement  or  base.  They  vary  in  size  from  that 
nf  small  pin-heads  to  that  of  peas.  When 
tliegrainsare  very  distinct  and  well-rounded 
it  is  called  roe-stone ;  when  they  are  large 
and  pea-like  the  rock  is  known  as  pisolite, 
jiea-grit,  or  pea-stone.— 2.  The  oolitic  for- 
mation. See  OOLITIC. 

Oolithe  (6'o-lith),  n.  [Gr.  oon,  an  egg,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.]  The  fossil  egg  of  any 
oviparous  animal,  as  a  bird,  reptile,  Ac. 

Oolitic,  Oolite  (o-o-lit'ik,  6'ol-It),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  oolite;  composed  of  oolite;  resembling 
oolite. —Oolitic  series,  a  series  of  strata  which 
comprehends  the  whole  of  those  peculiar 
limestones,  calcareous  sandstones,  marls, 
shales,  and  clays  which  underlie  the  chalk 
formation  and  rest  on  the  trias.  It  yields  in 
England  a  vast  quantity  of  excellent  free- 
stone and  ironstone,  and  is  also  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree  for  its  fossils,  which 
are  numerous,  varied,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  strata  of  the  series  have  been 
arranged  as  upper  oolite,  middle  oolite, 
lower  oolite,  and  lias.  Called  also  the  Ju- 
rassic System,  because  the  range  of  the  Jura 
Mountains  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
such  limestones. 

Oolitiferous  (6'o-ll-tif"er-us),  a.  Producing 
oolite  or  roe-stone. 

Oologist(o-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in  oology. 

Oology  (6-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  oon,  an  egg,  and 
logos,  a  treatise.]  The  branch  of  knowledge 
that  deals  with  birds'  eggs,  their  size,  shape, 
colour,  &c. ,  enabling  the  various  kinds  to 
be  discriminated.  Works  on  oology  usually 
give  particulars  regarding  the  nests  of  birds 
as  well  as  their  eggs. 

Oolong (olong),  n.  [Chinese,  green  dragon.] 
A  variety  of  black  tea  with  the  flavour  of 
green  tea.  Written  also  Oulong. 

Oolysis  (6-ol'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  oon,  an  egg,  and 
lysis,  a  setting  free.  ]  In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  monstrous  ovular  development. 

Oomiac,  Oomiak  (o'mi-ak),  n.  A  large  boat 
used  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Oonin  (6'on-in),  n.    See  ALBUMININ. 

Oop  (up),  1).  (.  To  bind  with  thread ;  hence, 
to  join ;  to  unite.  [Scotch.] 

When  she  had  measured  it  out  she  muttered  to 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Tien;  th,  thin;     w,  tcig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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«o«  a  hail  wie— «h«  full  I*"™  »' 
i~l  w.  b»t  thrne  broken  Umc.  to 
a  luck,  tad  an  he  win  ""j;^"^ 

Oopak  (o-palO,  n.    [Chinese.]    A"v»ri«ty  of 


_     ,  n.  [Or.  ion, 

—  «. 1 — •».  "to  «nr 1   I"  *°'J1tt™J 

applied  to  those  sponnges)  of  Lycopodlacew 
which  contain  the  larger  or  femsJespores. 

°f°rtm  'liWrkzliwrSn-  /  ^nVfhaTing 
the  sensation  of  cold ;  drooping ;  shivering. 

I.iM'ninir  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 

|  thought  DM  on  the  turu  cattle.        Burnt. 

18ad-llke;bl«ak:  melancholy     OaU. 
Ootphere  (6'os-fer),  n.    A  germinal  body  in 

o'o§porajise'(?o  «p6-ranjX  «.  [Gr.  6m.  an 
egg.  and  iporo,  a  sowing.)  In  not  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Urge  one.celled 
sacs  producing  zoospores  in  the  fucoia  algw. 
Also  synonymous  with  OopAoridiMtn. 

Oospore  (6/o-sp6r).  n.  (Or.  ion,  an  egg,  and 
E.  Sow.)  I  In  eot  a  term  used  by  some 
physiologists  to  indicate  a  spore  which 
receives  impregnation  in  some  way  before 
germination,  as  in  (Edogonium.  Also  applied 
to  the  larger  form  of  spore  in  Selaginella  and 
Isoetes.  '  A  sort  of  vegetable  egg  called  an 
ootpore.'  Huxley.— 2.  An  oosphere,  with  a 
wall  formed  round  it,  capable  of  germina- 
tion at  once  or  at  a  future  time.  Rossiter. 

Oost  (ost),  n.    An  oast  (which  see). 

Oosteglte  (6-os't«-jit),  n.  [Or.  oon,  an  egg, 
and  stego,  1  cover.  ]  The  covering  which 
protects  the  eggs  in  Annulosa.  Rossiter. 

Ootheca (6  o-the'ka),  «.  [Or.  oon,  an  egg,  and 
thica,  a  case.]  An  egg-case,  as  that  of  the 
cockroach,  containing  eggs,  like  peas  in  a 
pod. 

Ooticold  (6-of  1-koidX  n.  (Gr.  6m,  an  egg, 
and  tikto,  to  produce.]  A  mammal  of  the 
lowest  group  into  which  Dana  has  divided 
mammals.  The  ooticoids  include  the  mar- 
supials, Ac. 

Ootrum  (o'trnm),  n.  A  soft,  white,  silky, 
and  strong  Indian  fibre,  regarded  as  a  pro- 
mising substitute  for  flax,  derived  from  the 
•tern  of  Daemia  extensa,  a  plant  of  the  nat 
order  Asclepiadaceat,  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  Hindustan. 

Ooze  (oz),  t>.»,  pret  <6pp.  oo«d;  ppr.  oozing. 
(A  Sax.  uot,  juice,  liquor,  wane,  dirt,  mire, 
mud ;  I  eel  rat,  wetness ;  from  same  root  as 
water.  As  to  loss  of  initial  u,  comp.  old  for 
wold  (in  Shakspere's  Kiny  Lear),  and  Oifi'n, 
Woden.]  To  percolate,  as  a  liquid,  through 
the  pores  of  a  substance,  or  through  small 
openings ;  to  flow  in  small  quantities  from 
the  pores  of  a  body.  '  The  latent  rill,  scarce 
oozing  through  the  grass.'  Thomson.  Often 
used  figuratively ;  as,  the  secret  oozed  out. 
•  The  bishop,  whose  courage,  like  Bob  Acres', 
hadoo;«dout'  Trollope. 

Ooze  (o/),  r.«.  To  emit  in  the  shape  of 
moisture;  to  drip.  '  The  hardest  eyes  oozed 
pitying  dews.'  Alex.  Smith. 

Ooze  (oz).  n.  1.  Soft  mud  or  slime;  earth 
so  wet  as  to  flow  gently  or  easily  yield  to 
pressure.  'Drench'd  with  ooze.'  Tennyson. 
2,  Softflow;  spring.  'From  his  first  fountain 
and  beginning  ooze.'  Prior. —3.  In  tanning, 
a  solution  of  tannin  obtained  by  infusing  or 
boiling  oak-bark,  sumac,  catechu,  or  other 
tannin-yielding  vegetable ;  the  liquor  of  a 
tan- vat 

Oozing  (ciz'ing).  n.  That  which  oozes ;  ooze. 
Ktatt. 

Oozoft  (o-oz'o-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr  don,  an  egg,  and 
i"»»,  an  animal.  Same  as  Acrita. 

Oozy  (oz'l),  a.  Containing  or  resembling 
oow ;  containing  soft  mud ;  miry. 

From  his  oory  bed 

Old  father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head. 
Pope. 

Opacatel(o-p»k»t).  r /.  [L-opoco.toshade.] 
To  shade ;  to  darken ;  to  obscure ;  to  cloud. 
'  The  same  corpuscles  .  .  .  did  opacate  that 
part  of  the  air.'  Boylt. 

Opacity  (o-pas-l-tl).  n.  [L  opacitat,  from 
opociu, shady  ]  1.  Thestateof  beingopaque; 
crpaqneness;  the  quality  of  a  body  which 
renders  It  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ; 
want  of  transparency.- 2. t  Darkness;  ob- 
scurity. Ka  Hall. 

Opaooui  t  (o-pa'kus),  a.    Same  at  Opaque. 

OpM<mnMMl(o-pa1tns-net),n.  Impervious- 
ness  to  light;  opaqueness);  opacity. 

MysurlM  which  {without  then  coverings)  even  the 
^Moxtmor  of  lh<  place  were  »ot  obscure  enough  to 

Evtljtn, 


fvpah  (6'p»),  »•  *  Ilir8e  and  beautiful  sea- 
Khf  tompri.  luno  or  guttatut)  of  the  dory 
family  (Mda>),  a  native  of  the  Eastern  Seas, 
,ut  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans, 
and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  on  our 
own  coasts.  It  is  about  4J  feet  long,  and 
weighs  140  to  160  Ibs.  Its  colours  are  very 
rich  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  sides 
being  green,  reflecting  both  purple  and 
gold,  and  passing  into  yellowishgreen  be- 
low, the  Una  bright  vermilion.  The  flesh  is 
much  esteemed. 

Opake  (o-pakO.  n.  Opaque.  [An  old  or 
American  spelling.] 

Opal  (6'pal),  n.  [L.  ojxjjtu,  Or.  opallto»,  an 
opal  Skr  upo/o,  a  precious  stone.  1  A  pre- 
cious stone  of  various  colours,  which  comes 
under  the  class  of  pellucid  gems.  It  consists 
of  silica  with  about  10  per  cent  of  water, 
and  is  very  brittle.  It  is  characterized  by  Its 
iridescent  reflection  of  light.  It  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Hun- 
gary,  In  the  East  Indies,  Arc.  The  substance 
in  which  it  is  generally  found  is  a  ferruginous 
sandstone.  There  are  many  varieties  or 
species,  the  chief  of  which  ore:  (a)  precious 
or  noble  opal,  which  exhibits  brilliant  and 
changeable  reflectionsof  green,  blue,  yellow, 
and  red ;  (6)  fire  opal,  which  simply  affords 
a  red  reflection;  (c)  common  opal,  whose 
colours  are  white,  green,  yellow,  and  red, 
but  without  the  play  of  colours;  (d)  semi- 
opal,  the  varieties  of  which  are  more  opaque 
than  common  opal ;  («)  hydrophane,  which 
assumes  a  transparency  only  when  thrown 
into  water;  (/)  hyalite,  which  occurs  in 
small  globular  and  botryoidal  forms,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre;  (g)  meniUte,  which  occurs 
in  irregular  or  reniform  masses,  and  is 
opaque  or  slightly  translucent.  Formerly 
the  opal  was  believed  to  possess  magical 
virtues ;  thus  it  was  believed  to  confer  in- 
visibility when  wrapped  in  a  bay-leaf. 

Nor  an  opal 

Wrapped  in  a  bay-leaf  in  my  left  fist 
To  charm  their  eyes  with.  B.  Jonson. 

Opalesce(6-pal-ea')>>-''-  pret  <fcpp.  opalesced; 

ppr.  opalescing.    To  give  forth  a  play  of 

colours  like  the  opal. 
Opalescence  (6-pal  es'ens),  n.     A  play  of 

colours  like  that  of  the  opal ;  the  reflection 

of  a  milky  and  iridescent  light;  particularly 

a  coloured  shining  lustre  reflected  from  a 

single  spot  in  a  mineral. 
Opalescent  (6-pal-es'ent),  a.    Resembling 

opal ;  having  the  iridescent  tints  of  opal ; 

reflecting  a  coloured  lustre  from  a  single 

spot 
Opaline  (6'pal-in),  o.    Pertaining  to  or  like 

opal.     'Frequently  mixed  with  a  ruby  or 

opaline  redness.'    Cook. 
Opaline  (6'pal-in),  n.    A  semi-translucent 

glass,  whitened  by  the  addition  of  phosphate 

of  lime,  peroxide  of  tin,  or  other  ingredients. 

E.  II  Knight.    Called  also  Milk-glaa. 
Opallze  (6'pal-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  opalized; 

ppr.  opalizmg.  To  make  to  resemble  opal. 
Opalized  (o'pal-izd).  p.  and  a.  Made  to  re- 
semble opal ;  as,  opalized  wood,  which  is 

wood  petrified  by  silica,  in  consequence  of 

which  it  acquires  a  structure  resembling 

common  opal. 
Opal-jasper  (6'pal-jas-pcr),  n.    A  kind  of 

opal  containing  a  large  amount  of  iron-oxide. 
Opaque  (o-pak'),  a.  [Fr.  opaque,  L.  opacus, 

shady,  dark.]    1.   Impervious  to  the  rays 

of  light ;  not  transparent     '  More  opaque 

and  gross  planet -like  bodies.'    Cheyne.— 

2.  t  Dark ;  obscure ;  shady. 
Opaque  (o-pakO,  n.  Opacity.  '  Through  this 

opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul.'    Young. 
Opaquely  (o-pakliX  adv.    In  an  opaque 

manner;  darkly;  dimly. 
Opaqueness  (o  pak'ues),  n.    The  quality  of 

being  opaque  or  impervious  to  light;  opacity. 

•The  earth's  upaqueneat,  enemy  to  light.' 

Dr.  U.  More. 
Opet  (op),  a.    Open.     'The  gates  are  ope.' 

5/iot. 
Ope  (op),  v.t.  and  i   pret  &  pp.  oped;  ppr. 

oping.    To  open:  used  only  in  poetry. 

Before  you  fi^-ht  the  battle,  oft  this  letter.        Ska*. 
Now  with  a  furious  blast  the  hundred  doors 
Ot*  of  themselves ;  a  rushing  whirlwind  roars 
Within  the  cave.  Drydtn. 

Open  (6'pn),  a.  [A.  Sax.  open,  open=D. 
open,  open,  Icel.  optnn,  lying  on  the  back, 
open,  Dan.  nabrn,  O.  of  en,  open.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  past  participle  of  a  verb 
formed  from  up,  or  at  least  is  based  on 
tip.)  1.  Unclosed;  not  shut;  not  covered; 
not  stopped;  unsealed;  as,  an  open  door;  an 
op«n  bottle;  an  open  letter— 2.  Free  to  be 
used  or  enjoyed;  uninclosed ;  not  restricted; 


affording  tree  ingress;  accessible;  not  Im- 
peding or  obstructing  action ;  public. 

If  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  .  .  .  have  a  mat- 
ter against  any  man,  the  law  is  oftH.  Acts  xix.  38. 

So  that  Rectory  and  Hall, 
Bound  In  an  immemorial  intimacy. 
Were  open  to  each  other.  Tfrtnyipn. 

3.  Unclosed;  spread;  expanded;  not  drawn 
together  or  contracted ;  as,  an  open  hand ; 
open  arms ;  hence,  free ;  liberal ;  generous ; 
bounteous. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

open  as  day  Tor  melting  charity.          Shak. 

4  Undisguised ;  free  from  dissimulation; 
candid;  not  secret  or  concealed;  plain;  ap- 
parent 

The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talkative. 
AJdiioit. 

5.  Having  no  intervening  obstructions;  clear; 
unobstructed;  as,  an  open  view;  an  open 
country. 

In  many  a  solitary  place. 

Against  the  wind  and  open  sky  1     H'ordrwort*. 

6.  Not  frosty;  mild;  moderate. 

Did  you  ever  see  so  cpett  a  winter  in  Englandf 
Swjfl. 

Foxes  were  strong  and  plentiful  .  .  . ;  and  during 
two  months  of  open  weather,  many  a  straight-goer 
had  died  gallantly.  Lawtnct. 

7.  Not  concealed  or  secret;  plain ;  evident; 
apparent ;  not  sheltered ;  exposed  to  view ; 
laid  bare.     'Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to 
open  shame.'    Shak.     'Lay  op«n  the  trea- 
sures of  divine  truth.'  Burnet .—  8.  Not  pro- 
tected ;  liable  to  attack ;  exposed  or  liable 
to  be  assailed  morally  or  on  account  of  one's 
conduct ;  as,  open  to  censure ;  the  country 
is  open  to  invasion.     '  Hath  left  me  open  to 
all  injuries.'    Shak. 

Tohowmuch  blame,  however,  would  he  have  been 
open  had  he  rejected  it.  Trollopt. 

9.  Ready  to  do.  hear,  see,  or  receive  any- 
thing; fully  prepared;  attentive.    'His  ears 
are  op«n  unto  their  cry.'    Ps.  xxxiv.  IS. 

No  falling;  snow  was  more  intent  upon  its  purpose, 
no  pelting  rain  less  open  to  entreaty.  Dicttns. 

10.  Free  to  be  debated;  not  yet  decided;  as, 
an  open  question. — 11.  Not  settled  or  ad- 
justed ;  not  balanced  or  closed ;  as,  an  open 
account  — 12.  Not  already  occupied;  free 
from  pre-engagemcnt ;  not  forestalled ;  as, 
an  open  day  in  a  law-court ;  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  said,  he  had  named  Wed- 
nesday as  the  nearest  open  day.— 13.  Enun- 
ciated without  closing  the  mouth,  or  with 
a  full  utterance;  unstopped;  as,  an  open 
consonant.     '  Though  oft  the  ear  the  open 
vowels  tire.'    Pope.— 14.  In  music,  applied 
to  the  string  of  an  instrument  when  not 
compressed  with  the  finger,  when  it  pro- 
duces the  note  to  which  it  is  tuned ;  also 
applied  to  the  note  so  produced  ;  as  also  to 
the  series  of  natural  harmonies  which  can 
be  produced  by  the  lip  of  a  performer  on 
wind-instruments,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  slide,  key,  or  piston.  —  Open  charter, 
in  Scots  law,  a  charter  from  the  crown, 
or  from  a  subject  containing  a  precept  of 
sasine  which  has  not  been  executed.— Let- 
ters of  open  doors,  in  Scots  law,  letters  pass- 
ing the  signet,  which  are  requisite  where 
goods  are  to  be  poinded  which  are  de- 
posited in  lockfast  places.— Open  diapason, 
a  certain  stop  in  an  organ,  in  which  the 
pipes  are  formed  like  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
flageolet  at  the  end  where  the  wind  enters, 
and  are  open  at  the  other.   On  the  manuals 
they  are  nearly  always  of  metal,  but  on  the 
pedals  are  often  of  wood.— Open  Jlank,  in 
/ort.  that  part  of  the  flank  which  is  covered 
by  the  orillon.  Stocqueler.-Open  harmony. 
See  Spread  harmony,  under  HARMONY.— 
Open  policy,  one  in  which  the  value  of  the 
ship  or  goods  insured  is  to  be  ascertained  in 
case  of  loss.— Open  verdict,  a  verdict  upon 
an  inquest  which  finds  that  a  crime  has  been 
commi  tted,  but  does  not  specify  the  crin  i  i  n  a] : 
or  which  finds  that  a  sudden  or  violent 
death  has  occurred,  but  does  not  find  the 
cause  proven.  —  Ingenuous,  Open,  Frank. 
See  INGENUOUS.— SYN.  Unclosed,  uncovered, 
unprotected,  exposed,  plain,  apparent,  ob- 
vious, evident,  public,  unreserved,  frank, 
candid,  sincere,  undissembling,  ingenuous, 
artless. 

Open  (o'pn),  n.  An  open  or  clear  space. 
— The  open,  the  open  country;  a  place  or 
space  clear  of  obstructions. 

The  females  frequent  the  forests  .  .  .  while  the 
males  fly  much  in  the  optn.  A.  R.  ft'aUaft. 

Open  (6'pn),  v.t.    [A.  Sax.  openian. 
opna.    From  the  adjective.]    1.  To  make 
open ;  to  unclose ;  to  render  free  o_f  access ; 
to  remove  any  fastening  or  obstruction  from, 


Fate.  OST,  fat,  t*il;       me,  met,  hAr;       pine  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y.  So.  f«y. 
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BO  as  to  afford  an  entrance,  passage,  or  view 
of  the  inner  parts;  as,  to  open  a  door;  to 
open  a  letter;  to  open  the  lips;  to  open  a 
book;  to  open  a  pit:  opposed  to  shut  'Open, 
locks,  whoever  knocks.'  Shak.  'To  dig, 
pick,  open,  find  and  read  the  charm.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Why,  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.  Shafc. 

The  wall  of  the  cathedral  church  was  opened  by  an 
earthquake,  and  shut  again  by  a  second.  Addison. 

2.  To  spread ;  to  expand ;  as,  to  open  the 
hand. 

Methinks  I  see 

Leontes  opening  his  free  arms  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth.  Shak. 

3.  To  begin;  to  make  the  first  exhibition; 
to  enter  upon ;  to  commence ;  as,  to  open  a 
negotiation  or  correspondence;  to  open  a 
discussion ;  the  session  of  Parliament  was 
opened.     'At  about  1800  yards  the  enemy 
opened  fire  from  four  guns.'   W.  H.  Russell. 
'Homer  opens  his  poem  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  modesty.'  W.  Broome. 

You  retained  him  only  for  the  opening-  of  your 
cause,  and  your  main  lawyer  is  yet  behind.  Dryden. 

4.  To  show;  to  bring  to  view  or  knowledge. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  to  open  the  north 
parts  of  America.  Abp.  Abbot. 

5.  To  interpret ;  to  expound ;  to  explain. 
'While  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures.' 
Luke  xxiv.  32. 

Paul .  .  .  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
opening  and  alleging,  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead. 

Acts  xvii.  2,  r 

6.  To  reveal ;  to  disclose ;  as,  he  opened  his 
mind  very  freely. 

After  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  slain,  the  king  opened 
himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
the  earl's  death.  Bacon, 

7.  To  make  liberal ;  to  make  susceptible  of 
impression. 

Lyclta  .  .  .  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she 
attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul. 
Acts  xvi.  14. 

Open  (6'pn),  v.i.  1.  To  unclose  itself;  to  be 
unclosed;  to  be  parted. 

The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Dathan,  and 
covered  the  company  of  Abiram.  Ps.  cvi.  17. 

2.  To  begin  to  appear;  as,  we  sailed  round 
the  point,  and  the  harbour  opened  to  our 
view. — 3.  To  commence;  to  begin;  to  com- 
mence to  fire,  as  a  gun ;  to  make  a  first  ex- 
hibition ;  as,  the  story  opens  well ;  sales  of 
stock  opened  at  par. 

A  battery  of  Madras  guns  took  up  position  on  our 
left  and  opened,  ...  on  the  magnificent  piles. 

W.  H.Russell. 

4.  In  hunting,  to  bark  on  view  or  scent  of 
the  game. 

Hark!  the  dog  opens,  take  thy  certain  aim; 
The  woodcock  flutters.  Gay. 

Open-bill  (6'pn-bil),  n.  A  genus  of  birds 
(Anastomus)  of  the  heron  family  (Ardeidse), 
remarkable  for  the  structure  of  the  bill,  the 
two  mandibles  of  which  meet  at  the  tip  and 
base,  but  leave  a  wide  open  space  in  the 
middle. 

Open-breasted  (6'pn-bres-ted),  a.  Applied 
to  a  garment  so  made  as  to  expose  the 
breast:  having  the  breast  or  bosom  exposed. 
Spectator. 

Open-cast  (6'pn-kast),  a.  In  mining,  a  term 
signifying  that  the  mineral,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  obtained  by  open  workings,  and  not 
by  sinking  shafts. 

Opener  (6'pn-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  opens ;  specifically,  a  machine  for 
opening  cotton  taken  from  the  bales. 

Open-eyed  (o'pn-id),  a.  Watchful;  vigilant. 
'Open-eyed  conspiracy.'  Shak. 

Open-handed  (o'pn-hand-ed),  a.  Generous; 
liberal ;  munificent;  as,  he  is  very  open- 
handed;  open-handed  beneficence. 

How  open-handed  Providence  had  been  to  him,  in 
heaping  upon  him  all  external  blessings.  South. 

Open-handedness  (o'pn-hand-ed-nes),  n. 
t'reeness  in  giving;  liberality;  generosity. 

The  credit  of  liberality  and  open-handedness  is 
cheaply  bought  by  a  disregard  of  such  trifling  con- 
siderations, y,  s.  Mill. 

Open-hearted  (o'pn-hart-ed),  a.  Candid; 
frank;  sincere;  not  sly.  ' An  open-hearted 
maiden,  true  and  pure.'  Tennyson, 

I  know  him  well ;  he's  free  and  open-hearted. 

Dryden. 

Open-heartedly  (6'pn-hart-ed-li),  adv.    In 

an    open  -  hearted    manner ;     generously ; 

frankly. 
Open-heartedness  (6'pn-hart-ed-nes),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  open-hearted;  candour; 

frankness;  sincerity. 

He  was  a  man  of  innocence  and  open-heartedness. 
Iz.  Walton, 


Open-heded-t  a.    Bare-headed.     Chaucer. 

Opening  (op'ning),  a.  First  in  order;  com- 
mencing; as,  an  opening  speech. 

Opening  (op'ning),  n.  1.  The  act  of  opening. 
*  At  both  openings  of  the  board-room  door — 
at  his  coming  in  and  at  his  going  out.' 
Dickens.  —2.  An  open  place;  a  break  or 
breach  in  something;  a  place  admitting  en- 
trance ;  a  hole  or  perforation ;  an  aperture. 
'  Through  the  cracks  and  openings  of  the 
earth.'  Woodward.  — 3.  Beginning;  com- 
mencement; dawn;  first  appearance;  be- 
ginning of  exhibition  or  discovery.  *  Some 
openings,  some  dawnings  of  liberty.'  South. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light. 
Dryden. 

4.  A  vacancy;  an  opportunity  of  commencing 
a  business  or  profession. 

There  is  a  medical  attendant  for  the  poor  to  be 
appointed  at  a  certain  place  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  a 
thriving  place,  pleasantly  situated  .  .  .  and  seems  to 
present  an  opening  for  such  a  man.  Dickens. 

5.  In  arch,  the  piercings  or  unfilled  parts  in 
a  wall,  left  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light,  air,  &c.— 6.  In  the  United  States,  a 
thinly  wooded  space  without  underwood,  as 
distinguished  from  a  thickly-wooded  forest. 
Bartlett.     '  Some  such  place  as  these  open- 
ings, I  reckon.'    J.  F.  Cooper. 

Openly  (6'pn-li),  adv.  In  an  open  manner: 
(a)  publicly;  not  in  private;  without  secrecy; 
as,  to  avow  our  sins  and  follies  openly. 

How  grossly  and  openly  do  many  of  us  contradict 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts  I  Tillotson. 

(&)  Candidly;  frankly;  without  reserve  or 
disguise. 

Ot)en-mouthed  (6'pn-mouTHd),  a.  Having 
the  mouth  open ;  gaping,  as  with  astonish- 
ment. '  All  open-mouth'd,  all  gazing  to  the 
light.'  Tennyson.  Hence, greedy;  ravenous; 
clamorous;  vociferous.  'Kingwood,  a  French 
black  whelp  of  the  same  breed,  a  fine  open- 
mouthed  dog.'  Tatler. 

Openness  (6'pn-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  open :  (a)  freedom  from 
obstruction ;  as,  the  openness  of  a  country. 
(&)  Freedom  from  disguise;  unreservedness; 
plainness. 

These  letters,  all  written  in  the  openness  of  friend- 
ship, will  prove  what  were  my  real  sentiments.  Pope. 

(c)  Expression  of  frankness  or  candour ;  as, 
openness  of  countenance,  (d)  Unusual  mild- 
ness; freedom  from  snow  and  frost;  as,  the 
openness  of  a  winter. 

Open-Steek(o'pn-stek),  n.  Lit.  open-stitch; 
a  particular  kind  of  stitch  in  sewing.  Used 
ad  jectively.  [Scotch.  ] 

Ah!  it's  a  brave  kirk — nane  of  your  whigmaleeries 
and  curliewurlies  and  open-steek  hems  about  it. 

Sir  IV.  Scoff. 

Open-tide  (o'pn-tld),  n.  1.  Early  spring,  the 
time  when  flowers  begin  to  open;  the  name 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  period  between 
Epiphany  and  Ash  Wednesday,  the  time 
wherein  marriages  were  publicly  celebrated. 
Also  called  Opetide.~2.  The  time  after  corn 
is  carried  out  of  the  fields.  Halliwell. 
[Local.  ] 

Open- work  (6'pn-werk),  n.  Any  work,  es- 
pecially ornamental  work,  so  made  or  manu- 
factured as  to  show  openings  through  its 
substance. 

Opera  (op'e-ra),  n.  [It.  opera,  work,  com- 
position as  opposed  to  improvisation,  from 
L.  opera,  work.]  1.  A  dramatic  composi- 
tion set  to  music  and  sung  on  the  stage,  ac- 
companied with  musical  instruments  and 
enriched  by  the  accessories  of  costumes, 
scenery,  dancing,  &c.  The  component  parts 
of  an  opera  are  recitatives,  solos,  duets, 
trios,  quartettes,  choruses,  and  finales,  ac- 
companied throughout  by  an  orchestra,  and 
preceded  by  an  instrumental  overture.  The 
lighter  kind  of  opera  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  French  opera  comique, 
is  of  a  mixed  kind — partly  spoken,  partly 
sung.  The  chief  varieties  of  opera  are  grand 
opera,  or  opera  seria,  the  name  given  to 
that  kind  which  is  confined  to  music  and 
song,  of  which  the  recitative  is  a  principal 
feature;  romantic  opera,  or  opera  dramma- 
tica,  embracing  an  admixture  of  the  grave 
and  lively ;  comic  opera,  or  opera  buffa;  as 
well  as  many  intermediate  varieties. — 2.  The 
score  or  words  of  a  musical  drama,  either 
printed  or  in  manuscript. —3.  A  theatre 
where  operas  are  performed ;  an  opera- 
house. 

Operable  t  (o'pe-ra-bl),  a.  Practicable.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Opera-Cloak  ( op'e-ra-klok  ),  n.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  cloak,  generally  of  showy  colours, 
worn  by  ladies  at  the  opera  and  other 
fashionable  evening  reunions. 


Opera-dancer  (op'e-ra-dans-er),  n.  One  who 
dances  in  the  ballets  introduced  into  operas; 
a  ballet-dancer. 

Opera-glass  (op'e-ra-glas),  n.  A  small  bin- 
ocular telescope,  of  a  low  magnifying  power, 
so  called  from  its  use  in  theatres.  The  two 
tubes  are  connected  together,  and  have 
their  foci  adjustable  by  turning  a  milled - 
headed  screw  between  them.  Called  also  a 
Lorgnette. 

Opera-hat  (op'e-ra-hat),  n.  A  folding  hat. 
'  A  flat  opera-hat,  as  we  used  to  call  it  in 
those  days. '  Dickens. 

Opera-house  (op'e-ra-hous),  n.  A  theatre 
for  the  express  purpose  of  performing  operas 
or  musical  dramas. 

Operameter  (op-e-ram'et-er),  n.  [L.  opera, 
work,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  The  name 
given  to  an  apparatus  attached  to  a  machine 
to  indicate  the  revolutions  of  a  shaft,  axle, 
or  wheel,  the  strokes  of  a  piston,  the  copies 
from  a  printing-press,  &c.  It  consists  of  a 
train  of  gear-wheels  and  pinions  connected 
to  or  moved  by  the  shaft,  wheel,  machine, 
&c. 

Operance,  Operancy  (op'e-rans,  op'e-ran- 
si),  n.  The  act  of  operating:  operation. 
[Rare.] 

The  elements 

That  know  not  what  or  why,  yet  do  effect 
Rare  issues  by  their  operance.  Fletcher, 

He  never  denies,  yet  never  admits,  it  any  separate 
operancy.  Coleridge. 

Operant  (op'e-rant),  a.  [See  OPERATE.] 
Having  power  to  produce  an  effect ;  oper- 
ative. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.  ShaJt. 

Operant  (o'pe-rant),  n.  One  who  operates; 
an  operator.  Coleridge. 

Opera-singer  (op'e-ra-sing-er),  n.  A  pro- 
fessional who  sings  in  operas. 

Operate  (o'pe-rat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  operated; 
ppr.  operating.  [  L.  operor,  operatum,  to 
work,  from  opus,  operis,  a  work.]  1.  To  act; 
to  exert  power  or  strength,  physical  or  me- 
chanical ;  to  work ;  as,  a  sculptor  operates 
upon  the  clay  or  marble  of  which  he  makes 
his  figures ;  a  machine  operates  on  the  raw 
material  submitted  to  it.  '  Jealousy  oper- 
ates like  a  pair  of  bellows  on  incipientflames. ' 
Lord  Lytton. — 2.  To  act;  to  have  agency;  to 
produce  an  effect ;  to  issue  in  a  designed 
result ;  especially,  in  med.  to  take  appro- 
priate effect  on  the  human  system.  '  Where 
causes  operate  freely.'  Watts. 

The  virtues  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a  few. 
Atterbury. 

A  plain  convincing  reason  operates  on  the  mind 
both  of  a  learned  and  an  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as 
he  lives.  Swift. 

3.  In  sura,  to  perform  some  manual  act  in 
a  methodical  manner  upon  a  human  body, 
and  usually  with  instruments,  with  a  view 
to  restore  soundness  or  health,  as  in  ampu- 
tation, lithotomy,  and  the  like. 

Operate  (o'pe-rat),  v.t.  I.  To  effect;  to  pro- 
duce by  agency;  to  accomplish  as  an  agent ; 
to  cause.  Lord  Katnes.  —2.  To  put  into  or  to 
continue  in  operation;  to  work;  as,  to  ope- 
rate a  machine.  Goodrich. 

Operatic,  Operatical  (op-e-rat'ik,  op-e-rat'- 
ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  appropriate  to, 
designed  for,  or  resembling  the  opera. 

Operation  (o-pe-ra'shon),  n.     [L.  operatic.} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  operating;  agency; 
the  exertion  of  power,  physical,  mechanical, 
or  moral. 

Speculative  painting,  without    the  assistance  of 
manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to  perfection. 
Dryden. 

2.  Action;  method  of  working.     'Many  me- 
dicinal drugs  of  rare  operation.'    Ueylin, 

That  false  fruit, 

Far  other  operations  first  display'd, 
Carnal  desire  inflaming.  Milton. 

3. t  Effect  produced;  influence.  'Whereby 
they  had  great  operation  on  the  vulgar.' 
Fuller. 

Waller's  presence  had  an  extraordinary  operation 
to  procure  anything  desired.  Clarendon. 

4.  Process;  manipulation:  (a)  series  of  acts 
in  experiments,  as  in  chemistry  or  metal- 
lurgy; (6)  in  math,  some  transformation 
made  upon  quantities,  which  transformation 
is  indicated  either  by  rules  or  by  symbols ; 
(c)  in  surg.  any  action  done  by  a  qualified 
person  upon  the  human  body,  with  the  hand 
or  by  means  of  an  instrument,  with  a  view 
to  heal  or  bring  to  a  normal  state.— 5.  The 
act  of  carrying  out  preconcerted  measures 
by  regular  movements;  as,  military  or  naval 
operations. — Line  of  operation,  the  course 
of  movements  in  an  army  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  some  end  or  ends. 


ch,  c/iain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-- See  KfiY. 
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Operative  (o-pe-rtt-ivX  a.  1.  Having  the 
pVwer  of  acting  exerting  force.  physical  or 
moral;  having  or  exerting  agency;  active  in 
the  production  of  effect*.  '  It  holdt  In  all 
operative  principles,  e»p«cially  in  morality 
South.  'God's  all-piercing  and  operative 
spirit  '  KaUigh.  -2.  Efficacious;  vigorous; 
producing  the  effect 

Your  lordthip  may  perceive  flow  effectual  a«d  <*< 
ratv,  yo«t  lordshiprual  dealing  with  hwj^>t'' 


PracUcal. 

I.  architecture.  «s  In  01  other  .fiera**  art*,  the 


. 

-  Opmtivt  tuiyery,  that  branch  of  surgery 
that  h»i  to  do  with  operations. 
Operative  (o'pe-rit-ivX  n.    A  (killed  work- 
man; an  artisan. 

There  shan't  be  a  capitalist  to  England  who  can 
eetTdarTwork  »•"  of  us.  even  if  he  makes  the 
f/nwrtejhli  junior  partners.  Danuli. 

Operatlvely  (o-pe.rat-iv-ll),  odu.  In  an 
cipt'iative  manner. 

Operator  (o'pe-rat-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
whi.  h  operates;  one  who  or  that  which  pro- 
duce* an  effect—  2.  In  rurg.  the  person  who 
performs  some  remedial  act  upon  the  hu- 
man body  by  means  of  the  hand,  or  with 
Instruments;  as,  a  skilful  operator. 

Operatoryt  (o'pe-rat-o-riX  n.  A  laboratory. 


Operoul»r(6-perTtu-ler),  o.  [L.  opmukttut, 
from  operio,  to  cover.)  Pertaining  to  or 
having  an  operculum  See  OPERCULUM. 

Operculata  (6-per1iu.la"ta),  n.  pi.  A  divi- 
sion of  pulmonate  Gasteropoda,  in  which 
the  shell  Is  closed  by  an  operculum. 

Operculated,  Operculate  (6  per'ku-lat-ed, 
A^ptrTiu-latX  a.  Same  as  Oprrcular. 

OpercuHlbrm(6-per'ku-li-formX  «•  (L. 
I'/itrculuin,  a  lid,  and  E./orm.)  Having  tlie 
form  of  a  lid  or  cover. 

Opercullgenous  (6-pcr'ku-lij"en-usX  a-  [L 
"iirrcvluM.  and  gen,  stem  of  gigno,  to  pro- 
ilncfl.]  Producing  an  operculum.  See 
MtrA  PODIUM. 

Operculum  (o-perTcu-lumX  n. 
[L.,  from  operio,  to  close  or 
shut)  Lit  a  lid  or  cover.    Spe- 
cifically— 1.  In  tot  (a)  the  cap 
which  forms  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  theca  or   sporan- 
Kiuni  of  a  moss,  covering  over 
tlie  peristomc,  and  usually  fall- 
ing  off   when  the   spores  are      of  Moss, 
ready  for  dispersion   (b)  The  lid 
of  a  pitcher-form  leaf     (c)  The  loose  apex 
of  such  fruits  as  that  of  Lecythis.    (</)  The 
conical  limb  of  the  calyx  of  Eucalyptus.— 
2.  A  horny  or  shelly  plate  developed  in  cer- 
tain Mollnsca  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the 
foot,  and  serving  to  close  the  aperture  of  the 


m.      Sec 
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Operculum  of  Shell. 

•M,  Turk*  tttmnut,  0,  Operculum.  outside.  A,  Oper- 
*  ulum.  inner  side.  4,  Concentric  operculura  (Am- 
piilUria).  f.  Imbricate.,  or  lamellar  tPurpura).  d. 
Mulli\i*r»l  (Trochml  /.Unguiculate  or  cl»w-«IU>M 
(Ftuuft).  /.  Subtpirml  ( MeUnu).  f.  Articulated 
(Nenu).  A.  PauaspiraJ  (Ttubo). 

•hell  when  the  animal  Is  retracted  within 
It  — 3.  The  bony  apparatus  which  protects 
the  gilla  of  Ashes;  the  gill-cover,  or.  In  a 
narrower  sense,  one  portion  of  it.  the  others 
being  called  the  pre-operculum,  sub-oper- 


Operculum  of  Kith-Head  of  Perch. 

*.  Sub-operculum.  e,  Pre-operculum. 
<  Inter-operculum. 

cultim.  and  Inter-operculum,  according  to 
their  relative  position 


„  (o-pe-ret'ta),  n.  (It.  dim.  of  opera,.} 
„  short  musical  drama  of  a  light  character. 
Operose  (o'pe-rds),  a.  [L.  operotus,  from 
a,«ra.  work.)  Laborious;  attended  with 
labour;  tedious. 

Neatneu  usefulness,  and  elegant  simplicity  seemed 
to  have  taken  place  of  tfertae  grandeur  and  a  pro- 
Cmion  of  stupid  ornaments.  Coventry. 

Operosely  (o'pe-r6s-li).  ode.    In  an  operose 

manner. 
Operoseness  (o'pe-r&s-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  operose;  laborious. 
Operosltyt  (o-pe-ros'i-ti),  n.  Laboriousness. 

There  is  a  kind  of  oferiaily  in  sin.  in  regard  where- 
of sinners  are  styled  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

hf.  flail. 

Operoust  (o'pe-rus),  o.    Operose. 

Written  language,  as  it  is  more  eferous.  so  it  is 
more  digested^  and  is  permanent.  Holder. 

Operously  t  (o'pe-rus-liX  ado.  In  an  operose 
manner. 

Opertaneoust  (o-per-ta'ne-us), o.  [L.  oper- 
tantvs,  hidden.)  Secret;  private.  [Hare.] 

Opetlde  (op'tid).  n.    See  OPEN-TIDE. 

Ophiacantha  (of i-a-kan"tha).  n.  [Gr.  ophii, 
a  serpent,  ami  a*-a»'Aa,aspine.]  A  star-fish, 
O  tptnulona,  abundant  in  deep  water  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

OphiasiB  (6-fe'a-sis).  n.  [Or.  aphis,  a  ser- 
pent] A  form  of  baldness  which  com- 
mences at  the  occiput,  and  winds  to  each 
ear,  and  sometimes  to  the  forehead,  with  a 
sort  of  serpentine  course. 

Ophicalcie  ( of-i-kal'sik ),  n.  [Gr.  ophii,  a 
serp.ent,  and  L.  calx,  calcis,  limestone  ]  A 
rock  composed  of  marble  and  serpentine. 

Ophicephalus(of-i-sefal-us).    See  OPHIC- 

CKI'HALtS. 

Ophicleide  (ofi-klid),  n.  [Gr. 
ophie,  a  serpent,  and  kleis,  a 
key.  ]  In  munic,  a  brass  wind- 
instrument  invented  to  super- 
sede the  serpent  in  the  or- 
chestra and  in  military  bands. 
It  generally  consists  of  a  wide 
conical  tube,  terminating  in  a 
I. ••!!  like  that  of  a  horn,  with 
a  mouthpiece  similar  to  that 
of  the  serpent,  and  ten  holes 
or  ventages  which  are  stopped 
by  keys.  Ophicleides  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  bass  and  the 
alto;  the  former  has  a  com- 
pass of  three  octaves  and  one 
note,  ranging  from  H  on  the 
third  space  below  the  bass 
staff  to  C  on  the  third  space  of  the  treble 
staff,  Including  all  the  intermediate  semi- 
tones. The  alto  ophicleide  (an  inferior  in- 
strument) has  the  same  extent  of  compass 
but  starts  an  octave  higher.  A  double-bass 
ophicleide  starting  a  fifth  lower  than  the 
bass  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  the 
amount  of  breath  required  to  play  them 
will  likely  prevent  them  coming  into  gen- 
eral use. 

Ophidia  (o-fld'i-a).  ?i.  pi.  [From  Gr.  ophis, 
a  serpent.]  An  order  of  reptiles,  comprising 
the  snakes  and  serpents,  characterized  by  an 
elongated  and  cylindrical  body  covered  with 
horny  scales,  but  never  with  bony  plates. 
There  is  never  any  breast-bone  nor  pectoral 
arch,  nor  fore-limbs,  nor  as  a  rule  any  traces 
of  hind-limbs.  In  a  few  cases  (as  in  Python 
and  Tortrix)  rudimentary  hind-limbs  may 
be  detected.  The  ribs  are  always  numer- 
ous, some  serpents  having  more  than  300 
pairs.  These  not  only  serve  to  give  form  to 
the  body  and  aid  in  respiration,  but  are 
also  organs  of  locomotion,  the  animal  mov- 
ing by  means  of  them  and  of  its  scales,  which 
take  hold  on  the  surface  over  which  it 
passes.  The  vertebra  are  formed  so  as  to 
give  great  pliancy,  most,  if  not  all  serpents 
being  able  to  elevate  a  large  portion  of  their 
body  from  the  ground.  They  have  hooked, 
conical  teeth,  not  lodged  In  distinct  sockets, 
nor  for  mastication,  but  merely  to  hold 
their  prey.  The  tongue,  which  Is  forked 
and  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  at  plea- 
sure, is  probably  rather  an  organ  of  touch 
than  of  taste.  The  eye  is  not  protected  by 
eyelids.  In  the  venomous  serpents,  as  vipers, 
rattlesnakes,  Ac.,  there  are  no  teeth  in  the 
upper  Jaw  excepting  the  two  poison  fangs. 
These  are  long,  firmly  fixed  In  a  movable 
bone,  above  which  there  is  a  gland  for  the 
elaboration  of  poison.  Each  tooth  is  perfo- 
rated by  a  tube  through  which  the  poison 
Is  forced.  The  heart  has  three  chambers, 
two  auricles  and  a  ventricle.  Many  ser- 
penU,  especially  the  larger  species,  as  the 
boas,  subsist  on  prey  thicker  than  them- 
selves, which  they  crush  by  constriction, 
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and  which  they  are  able  to  swallow  from  the 
throat  and  body  being  capable  of  great  dila- 
tation. Gray  divides  the  order  into  two 
sub-orders,  Viperina  and  Colubrina,  the 
former  having  only  two  poison  fangs  in  the 
upper  jaw.  the  latter  having  solid  teeth, 
liesides  grooved  fangs. 

Ophidian  ( o-fld'i-an ),  a.  [  Gr.  ophis,  a  ser- 
pent. ]  Pertaining  to  serpents;  designating 
an  order  of  vertebral  animals  destitute  of 
feet  or  fins. 

Ophidian  (o-fld'i-an),  n.  A  reptile  of  the 
order  Ophidia  (which  see  ) 

OphldiOUB  ( o-nd'i-us ),  a.  Snake-like  ;  be- 
longing to  the  order  Ophidia  or  serpents. 

Ophidium  (o-fld'i-um),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
t>l/hitti<nt.  dim.  of  ophvi,  a  serpent.)  A  genns 
of  malacopterygious  fishes  allied  to  the  cod 
family.  The  species  have  smooth  heads,  long 
slender  bodies,  margined  by  the  united  dor- 
sal, anal,  and  caudal  fins.  Two  species  In- 
habit the  British  seas,  both  very  rare  In 
the  Mediterranean  the  bearded  ophidium 
is  common,  and  is  used  for  food. 

Ophidoba.trachla(of'i-d6-ba-tra"ki-a).n.pl. 
[Gr.  ophis,  a  serpent,  and  batrachoa,  a  frog.] 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  order  of 
snake-like  amphibians  comprising  the  Cas- 
cilia3.  Called  also  Ophiomorpha  (which  see). 

Ophlocaryon  (of'i-o-ka"ri-on).  n.  [Gr.  ophit, 
a  serpent,  and  karyon,  a  nut]  A  genus  .>( 
plants,  nat.  order  Sabiaceac.  O.  paradoxum, 
the  only  species,  is  a  tree  found  in  Deme- 
rara,  and  called  snake  nut-tree,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  large  embryo  being  coiled  up 
like  a  snake.  It  is  a  tall  tree  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  and  many  flowered  panicles 
of  very  small  blossoms. 

Ophlocephalus  ( of 'i-o-sef"al-us ),  n.  [Gr. 
ophiit.  a  serpent,  and  kephali,  the  head.  ]  A 
genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  allied  to 
tlie  Anabasida:,  or  climbing  perches,  having 
a  lengthened  body,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
having  the  form  of  a  blenny.  The  species 
nre  natives  of  the  East.  From  their  being 
furnished  with  a  cavity  to  supply  water  to 
the  gills  they  are  able  to  live  a  long  time 
out  of  water,  often  travelling  considerable 
distances  from  one  pool  to  another.  The 
O.  Gacluta  (Cora-mota  or  Gachua.  of  India) 
is  much  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  It  is 
generally  brought  to  market  and  cut  up  for 
sale  while  living.  Spelled  also  Ophiceph- 
ahts. 

Ophloelossaceae,  Ophioglossea  (of'l-o- 
glo-sa  se-e,  of'i-o-glos"e-e),  n.  pi.  A  natural 
order  of  ferns,  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  a  ring  to  the  spore-cases,  and  by  the 
straight  vernation  of  the  fronds,  of  which 
the  genus  Ophioglossum  Is  the  type.  See 

Ol'HIOGLOSSUM. 

Ophioglossum  ( of'i-o-glos"um ),  n.  [Gr. 
uphit,  a  serpent,  and  ylotsa,  the  tongue.)  A 
genusof  cryptogamic  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Ophioglossacea?,  of  which  it  is 
the  type,  and  distinguished  by  having  the 
fructification  borne  In  the  form  of  spikes. 
0.  i  t'l'i'ii a <n  (common  adder's  tongue)  is  a 
British  plant,  with  a  slender  stem  about 
B  inches  high,  bearing  a  frond  of  which 
one  portion  is  leaflike,  and  the  other,  the 
fertile  part,  is  a  narrow  tongue-like  spike. 
It  grows  in  moist  pastures  and  in  woods. 

Ophiolatry  (of-i-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  ophit,  a 
serpent,  and  latreia,  worship.]  Serpent- 
worship. 

Ophiolatry  prevails  especially  in  hot  countries,  and 
in  hot  countries  certain  kinds  of  ophidia  secrete  them- 
selves in  dark  corners  of  rooms,  and  even  in  beds. 
H.  Spencer. 

Ophiolite  (of'i-o-lit),  n.  [Or.  ophii,  a  ser- 
pent, and  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  A  variety  of  ser- 
pentine; ophite  (which  see). 

Ophlologlc,  Ophlologlcal  (of'i-o-loi"ik,  of  - 
i-o-l<ij"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  ophiology. 

Ophlologist  (of-i-ol'o-JIst),  n.  One  versed 
in  the  natural  history  of  serpents. 

Ophiology  (of-l-ol'o-jl),  n.  [Gr.  ophi»,  a  ser- 
pent, and"^  logos,  discourse.]  That  sub-divi- 
sion of  zoology  which  treats  of  serpents,  or 
which  classifies  and  describes  the  several 
kinds. 

Ophiomancy  (ofi-o-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  ophit, 
a  serpent,  and  manteia,  divination.)  The 
old  art  of  divining  or  predicting  events  by 
serpents,  as  by  their  manner  of  eating  or  by 
their  coils. 

Ophiomorpha  ( of'i-o-mor"fa ),  n.  pi  ( Gr. 
ophis,  a  serpent,  and  morphe,  shape.]  A 
small  order  of  amphibians,  including  ""L1 
certain  snake-like  animals  which  are  found 
in  various  tropical  countries  burrowing  in 
marshy  ground,  something  like  gigantic 
earthworms.  They  form  the  family  Cascill- 
ada>  (so  called  by  Linnnus  from  their  sup- 
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posed  blindness),  and  are  characterized  by 
their  snake-like  form,  and  by  having  the 
anus  placed  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body.  The  skin  is  quite  soft,  but  differs  from 
that  of  the  typical  amphibians  in  mostly 
having  small  horny  scales  embedded  in  it. 
The  vertebrae  are  araphiccelous  or  bicon- 
cave, and  the  cavities  formed  by  their  ap- 
position are  filled  with  the  cartilaginous  or 
gelatinous  remains  of  the  notochord. 

Ophiomorphite  (of  i-o-mor"flt),  n.  [Gr. 
ophis,  a  serpent,  and  morphe,  form.  ]  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  fossil  shells  of  am- 
monites, from  their  snake-like  appearance. 

Ophiomorphous  (of'i-o-mor"fus),  a.  [Gr. 
ophis,  a  serpent,  and  morphe,  form.  ]  Having 
the  form  of  a  serpent. 

Ophiophagous  (of-i-of'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  ophis, 
a  serpent,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Eating  or 
feeding  on  serpents.  'Ophiophagous  nations 
and  such  as  feed  upon  serpents/  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Ophiops  (of'i-ops),  n.  A  genus  of  lacertians, 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  eyelids. 

Opliiorhiza  (of'i-o-n"za),  n.  [Gr.  ophis,  a 
snake,  and  rhiza,  a  root  =  snake-root.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
Rubiacete,  consisting  of  erect  or  decumbent 
herbs,  with  slender  branches,  opposite 
leaves,  and  small  drooping  white  or  pink 
flowers  in  forked  cymes.  The  0.  Mungos 
is  a  plant  inhabiting  the  East  Indies  and 
China;  its  rhizome  or  underground  stem  is 
called  by  druggists  snake-root,  and  in  the 
pharmacopoeiasit  is  termed  radix  serpentum, 
It  is  much  esteemed  in  China,  Java,  Suma- 
tra, &c.,  being  believed  to  prevent  the 
effects  which  usually  follow  the  bite  of  the 
naja,  a  venomous  serpent,  and  those  of  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

Ophiosaurus  (of'i-o-sa"rus),  n.  [Gr  ophis,  a 
serpent,  and  sauros,  a  saurian.]  A  genus  of 
reptiles  occurring  in  the  southern  United 
States;  the  glass-snake.  The  head  is  very 
small,  and  the  tail  longer  than  the  body. 
So  fragile  is  this  reptile  that  a  slight  blow 
with  a  stick  will  cause  the  body  to  separate 
into  several  parts;  hence  the  popular  name. 

Ophioxylon  (of-i-oks'il-on),  n,  [Gr.  ophis,  a 
serpent,  and  xylon,  wood,  in  allusion  to  the 
twisted  root  and  stems.]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  nat.  order  Apocynacese,  now  usually 
united  with  Rauwolfia.  O.  serpentinum  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  In  rich  soil  it 
becomes  a  large  climbing  or  twining  shrub, 
but  in  poor  soil  it  is  small  and  erect.  The 
root  is  employed  in  India  and  China  as  a 
remedy  in  various  diseases. 

Ophite  (of'it),n.  [Gr.  ophis,  a  serpent,  whence 
oi>hite8,a  stone  spotted  like  a  serpent.  ]  Green 
porphyry  or  serpentine;  a  metamorphtc  rock 
of  a  dusky  green  colour  of  different  shades, 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  a  lighter  green.  It 
is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  with  alu- 
mina and  iron.  Called  also  Ophiolite. 

Ophite  t  (of'it),  a.  [Gr.  ophis,  a  serpent] 
Pertaining  to  a  serpent. 

Ophite  (of'it),  n.  [Gr.  ophis,  a  serpent.] 
A  member  of  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second 
century:  so  called  because  they  held  that 
the  serpent  by  which  Eve  was  tempted  was  . 
Christ  himself,  and  hence  regarded  the  ser- 
pent as  sacred. 

Ophiuchus  (of-i-u'kus),  n.  [Gr.  ophioiichos 
—ophis,  a  serpent,  and  echo,  to  have.]  The  , 
Serpent-bearer,  called  also  Serpentarius;  one 
of  the  old  northern  constellations,  repre- 
senting a  man  holding  a  serpent,  which  is 
twined  about  him.  The  moderns,  however, 
make  a  separate  constellation  of  the  ser- 
pent. 

Incens'd  with  indignation  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  th'  arctic  sky.  Milton. 

Ophiura  (of-i-u'ra),  n.  [Gr.  ophis,  a  serpent, 
andoura.a  tail.]  A  genus  of  star-fishes,  the 
species  of  which  inhabit  the  European  seas, 
those  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Atlantic,  &c. 

OphiuridSB  (of-i-u'ri-de),  n.  pi,  [See  above.] 
A  family  of  echinoderms  known  as  the  liz- 
ard-tailed star-fishes,  characterized  by  an 
orbicular  depressed  body  and  five  cylindri- 
cal, jointed,  very  flexible  and  fragile  arms, 
sometimes  very  long,  divided  into  branches, 
and  covered  with  scales  like  the  tail  of  a 
serpent.  They  live  exclusively  on  sandy 
shores,  and  ensconce  themselves  in  mud  on 
the  least  approach  of  danger.  If  they  lose 
their  arms  they  renew  them  in  a  few  days. 
Ophiura  (which  see)  is  the  typical  genus. 

Ophiuroldea  (of'i-u-roi"de-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
ophis,  a  serpent,  oura,  a  tail,  and  eidos,  re- 
semblance. ]  An  order  of  echinoderms,  com- 


prising the  brittle-stars  and  sand-stars.  See 
OPHIURID^E  and  OPHIURA. 

Ophrys  (of'ris),  n.  [Gr.  ophrys,  an  eyebrow 
—with  reference  to  the  fringe  of  the  inner 
sepals.]  A  genus  of  tuberous-rooted,  low- 
growing  herbs,  with  few  radical  leaves  and 
erect  racemes  of  curious  terminal  flowers, 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  north  Africa; 
nat.  order  Orchidacete.  There  are  several 
British  species  which  have  received  names 
derived  from  the  curious  forms  of  the 
flowers,  as  the  fly-orchis,  &ee-orchis,  spider- 
orchis,  and  drone-orchis. 

Ophthalmia  (of-thal'mi-a),  n.  [Gr.,  from 
ophthalmos,  the  eye,  from  a  root  op,  signi- 
fying to  see,  akin  to  L.  oc  in  octtlus.]  In- 
flammation of  the  eye  or  its  appendages. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  according 
to  the  part  especially  affected,  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  being  the  most 
frequent.  It  is  the  common  result  of  all 
slightly  irritating  bodies  being  introduced 
between  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  application 
of  cold. 

Ophthalmic  (of-thal'mik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  eye ;  as,  ophthalmic  ganglia ;  an  oph- 
thalmic institution. 

Ophthalmitis  (of-thal-mi'tis),  n.  [Gr.  oph- 
tltalmos,  the  eye,  and  term,  -itis,  signifying 
inflammation.]  Ophthalmia.  This  term  is, 
however,  sometimes  restricted  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  which  both 
the  external  and  internal  structures  are  in- 
volved. Dunglison. 

Ophthalmodynia(of.tharmo-din"i-a),n.[Gr. 
ophthalmos,  the  eye,  and  odyne,  pain.]  Pain, 
especially  rheumatic  pain,  of  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing a  sensation  as  if  the  ball  were  forci- 
bly compressed. 

Ophthalmography  (of-thal-mog'ra-fi),  n. 
[Gr.  ophthawnos,  the  eye,  and  grapho,  to 
describe.]  A  description  of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmologist  (of-thal-mol'o-jist),  n. 
A  person  versed  in  ophthalmology. 

Ophthalmology  (of-thal-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
ophthalmos,  the  eye,  and  logos,  doctrine, 
discourse.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
deals  with  the  eye,  its  anatomy  or  its  dis- 
eases. 

Ophthalmometer  (of-thal-mom'et-er),  n. 
[Gr.  ophthalmos,  the  eye,  and  metron,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  of  the  nature  of  com- 
passes for  determining  the  capacity  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  cavities  of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmoplegia  (of-thal'm6-ple"ji-a),  n. 
[Gr.  ophthalmos,  the  eye,  and  plesso,  to 
strike.]  Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye. 

OpHthalmoptosis  (of-thal'mop-to"sis),  n. 
[Gr.  ophthalmos,  the  eye,  and  ptdsis,  a  fall.] 
A  prolapse  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmoscope  (of-thal'mo-sk6p),?i.  [Gr. 
ophthalmos,  the  eye,  and  skopeo,  to  view.] 
An  instrument  for  viewing  the  interior  of 
the  eye.  In  the  simplest  form  of  the  in- 
strument light  is  condensed  into  the  eye  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirror,  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  centre  of  which  the  observer  ex- 
amines the  eye  by  means  of  a  lens. 

Ophthalmoscopy  (of-thal-mos'ko-pi),  n. 
[Gr.  ophthalmos,  the  eye,  and  skopeo,  to 
view.]  1.  The  art  or  science  of  examining 
the  internal  structures  of  the  eye,  and  of 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  its  pathological 
conditions  therefrom. — 2.  The  art  of  judg- 
ing of  a  man's  temper  from  the  appearance 
of  the  eyes. 

Ophthalmotomy  (of-thal-mot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
ophthalmos,  the  eye,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  cutting  into  the  human 
eye,  as  in  dissections  or  surgical  operations. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

Ophthalmy  (of-thal'mi),  n.  Same  as  Oph- 
t/ialmia. 

Opiane  (6'pi-an),  n.     Narcotine  (which  see). 

OpianiC  (6-pi-an'ik),  a.  [From  opium.]  The 
term  applied  to  an  acid  (C10H10Os)  obtained 
from  narcotine  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  and  an 
ether. 

Opiate  (6'pi-at),  n.  [From  opium.]  1.  Pri- 
marily, a  medicine  of  a  thicker  consistence 
than  syrup,  prepared  with  opium;  a  soft 
electuary.  Parr.  —  2.  Any  medicine  that 
contains  opium  and  has  the  quality  of  in- 
ducing sleep  or  repose;  a  narcotic.— 3.  Any- 
thing which  induces  rest  or  inaction,  or  re- 
lieves uneasiness  or  irritation,  mental  or 
bodily;  anything  that  dulls  sensation,  men- 
tal or  physical. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate.         Bentley. 

Too  soft  and  sensuous  by  nature  to  be  exhilarated 
by  the  conflict  of  modern  opinions,  he  (Keats)  found 


at  once  food  for  his  love  of  beauty,  and  an  opiate  for 
his  despondency,  in  the  remote  tales  of  Greek  my- 
thology. Quart.  Rev. 

Opiate  (6'pi-at),  a.  1.  Inducing  sleep;  sopo- 
riferous;  somniferous;  narcotic.— 2.  Causing 
rest  or  inaction.  Milton. 

Opiate  (6'pi-at),  v.t.  To  lull  to  sleep;  to 
ply  with  opiates.  [Rare.] 

Though  no  lethargic  fumes  the  brain  invest, 
And  opiate  all  her  active  pow'rs  to  rest.      Fenton. 

Opiated  (6'pi-at-ed),  a.  Mixed  with  opium; 
affected  by  opium. 

Opie.t  n.     Opium.     Chaucer. 

Opiferous  t  (6-pif'er-us),  a.  [L.  ops,  opis,  aid, 
and  fero,  to  bring.]  Bringing  help. 

Opificet  (op'i-fis),n.  Workmanship.  Bailey. 

Opificer  (o-pif'i-ser),  n.  [L.  opifex  —  opus, 
work,  and  facio,  to  do.]  One  who  performs 
any  work.  'The  poor  mortal  artist  and  the 
almighty  opificer.'  Bentley. 

Opinable  (o-pin'a-bl),  a.  [L.  opinor.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  opined  or  thought.  Holland. 

Opinatipnt  (op-iu-a'shon),  n.  Act  of  think- 
ing; opinion. 

Opinative  t  (o-pin'at-iv),  a.  Stiff  in  opinion. 
'  Speak  truth :  be  not  opinative.'  Burton. 

Opinativelyt  (o-pin'at-iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
opinative  manner;  conceitedly. 

Opinatort  (o-pln'at-er),  n.  [L.]  One  fond  of 
his  own  opinions.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Opine  (6-pm'),  v.i.  pret.  &pp.  opined;  ppr. 
opining.  [Fr.  opiner,  'to  opine'  (Cotgrave), 
from  L.  opinor,  to  think.]  To  think;  to  sup- 
pose. 'Some  new-coined  words  such  as  ig- 
nore and  opine.'  Ray. 

Uncle  Jack  .  .  .  thought  he  would  repose  his  limbs 
under  my  father's '  Trabes  citrea,'  which  the  ingenious 
W.  S.  Landor  opines  should  be  translated  'mahog- 
any.' Lord  I.ytton. 

Opine  (o-pm'),  v.t.  To  think  of  or  about;  to 
suppose. 

Opiner  (6-pin'er),  n.  One  who  thinks  or 
holds  an  opinion.  '  Weak  and  wilful  opiners. ' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Opiniastre,tOpiniastroust(op'in-i-as"ter, 
op'in-i-as"trus), a.  [Fr.  opinidtre.]  Unduly 
attached  to  one's  own  opinion,  or  stiff  in 
adhering  to  it. 

Opiniate  t  (o-pin'i-at),  v.  t.  To  maintain  dog- 
matically or  obstinately. 

They  did  opiniate  two  principles,  not  distinct  only, 
but  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  Barrow. 

Opiniatedt  (o-pin'i-at-ed),  a.  Unduly  at- 
tached to  one's  own  opinions. 

Opiniative  (o-pin'ya-tiv),  a.  1.  Stiff  in  ad- 
hering to  preconceived  opinions  or  notions; 
opinionative.  'The  wilfulness  or  scrupulo- 
sity of  any  opiniative  ministers.'  Sir  £. 
Sandys.— 2.  Imagined;  not  proved. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  truth,  because  it  is  in  such 
inconsiderable  proportions  scattered  in  a  mass  of 
opiniati-ve  uncertainties;  like  the  silver  in  Micro's 
crown  of  gold.  Glanvillc, 

Opiniatively  (o-pin'ya-tiv-li),  adv.     In  an 

opiniative  manner;  conceitedly. 
Opinlativeness  (o-pin'ya-tiv-nes),  n.     The 

state  of  being  opiniative;  undue  stiffness  in 

opinion. 

The  first  obstacle  to  good  counsel  is  pertinacy  or 

opiniati-veness.  Sir  If.  Raleigh. 

Opiniatort  (o-pin'i-at-6r),  n.     One  unduly 

attached  to  his  own  opinion. 
Opiniatret  (o-pin'i-at-er),a.  [Fr.  opinidtre.] 

Stiff  iii  opinion;  obstinate. 

Spare  yourself,  lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway, 
your  own  opiniatre  wit.  Milton. 

Oplnlatrety,!  Opiniatry  t  (o-pin'i-at"re-ti, 
o-pin'i-at-ri),  n.  Unreasonable  attachment 
to  one's  own  notions;  obstinacy  in  opinions. 
'  Fallacy,  wrangling,  and  opiniatry.'  Locke. 
I  was  extremely  concerned  at  his  opiniafrety  in 
leaving  me.  Pope. 

Opinicus  (o-pi'ni-kus),n.  A  fictitious  beast 
of  heraldic  creation, 
represented  as  having 
the  body  of  a  lion,  the 
head  and  wings  of  an 
eagle,  and  a  snort  tail 
resembling  that  of  the 
camel.  It  is  sometimes 
borne  without  wings. 
Opining  (6 -pin 'ing),  n. 
Opinion;  notion. 

Very  few  examine  the  marrow  and  inside  of  things, 
but  take  them  upon  the  credit  of  customary  optn- 
t'ttfs.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Opinion  (o-pin'yun),  n.  [Fr.,from  'L.opinio, 
opinionis,  opinion,  from  opinor,  to  think.] 
1.  The  judgment  formed  by  the  mind  of  the 
truth  or  reality  of  something,  based  on  evi- 
dence that  does  not  produce  absolute  know- 
ledge or  certainty;  belief  stronger  than  im- 
pression, less  strong  than  positive  know- 
ledge. 


Opinicus. 
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OPPILATION 


. 

A>r  pupodtlon.  U«e  contrary  of  which  can  be 
.stained  with  probability  u  matter  of  £<«£^ 

1  The  Judgment  or  sentiment*  which  one 
fornu  of  penoni  ur  things  u  regards  their 
character  or  qualities;  aa.  a  favourable  opin- 
ion, a  bad  opinion.  a  private  opinion.  '  A 
good  opinion  of  my  knowledge.  Shot. 


Golden  fft 


Friendship 


I  have  bought 
mina  from  all  lorn  of  people. 


Sit**. 


.  . 

ulur  right  and  claim 


S.  Settled  Judgment  or  persuasion  ;  belief  ; 
aa,  one's  religious  opinion*  —4.  Favourable 
judgment;  eatimalwn. 

However,  I  have  no  ./I***  of  these  things.    *u»». 
In  action*  of  arms,  small  matters  are  of  great  mo- 
cially when  lacy  serve  to  raise  an  vfuiten 
ftard 


6.  t  Credit;  reputation. 

Thou  halt  redeemed  thy  lost  •/i««r>«       Shak. 

What  afinifm  -ill  the  managing 
Of  this  afair  bring  to  my  wisdom)     San.  6-  H. 

<U  Dogmatism;  optnionativeness. 

Your  reason!  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sen- 
tentious; .  .  witty  without  affection,  audacious 
without  Impudency.  learned  without  ifiaien.  and 
strange  without  heresy.  i*<« 

—Oath  o/  opinion.  In  Scoto  law,  a  kind  of 
oath  which  in  certain  cases  tradesmen  and 
•dentine  penoni  are  allowed  to  take,  where- 
by they  swear  not  to  a  positive  fact,  but  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  fact—  Pertuasiun, 
Conviction,  faith.  Opinion.  Belie/.  See  PER- 
SUASION.— SYN.  Sentiment,  notion,  persua- 
sion, estimation,  idea,  view. 
Opinion  I  (o-pin'yun),  v.  I.  To  think. 

That  the  soul  and  the  angels  are  devoid  of  quan- 
tity and  dimension  is  generally  afinwud. 

Oplnlonable  (o-pin'yun-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
I  ..-iii--  made  matter  of  opinion;  admitting  of 
a  variety  of  opinions:  opposed  to  dogmatic. 

If  this  doctrine  ever  be  openly  assailed,  or  any 
attempt  be  made  to  widen  our  formuLiries  so  as  to 
render  [t  cfinton.tHf.  then  controversy  Midi  as  the 
Church  of  fcngland  has  never  known  will  I*  rolling 
round  it.  «/  *'«•""». 

Oplulonate,  Opinionated  (<>  pin'yun-at,  o 
pln'yiin-at-ed).  a.  still  in  opinion;  firmly  or 
unduly  adhering  to  imp's  own  opinion;  ol>- 
stinaU)  In  opinion.  '  The  active,  but  opin- 
ionated man.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Oplnion«st6ly  (o-pin'yun-at-li),  ado.  Ob- 
stinately; conceitedly. 

Oplnlonatllt  (o-pin'yun-at-ist),  n.  An 
opinionated  person;  an  opinlonist  'If  we 
would  hearken  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
some  such  opmwmarwfcr.'  Ftnton. 

Oplnlonatlve  (o  pin'yun.at-iv),  a  Fond  of 
preconceived  notions  ;  unduly  attached  to 
one's  own  opinions:  as,  he  is  very  opiwonrt- 
ft't*.  "The  vpinionatiif  Pharisees.'  Mil- 
ton.  '  Pedantry  and  opinionatirf  assurance.  ' 
(llancMr 

Oplnlonatively  (o-pin'yun  At  iv-li),  ode. 
Ill  an  opinionative  manner;  with  undue 
fondness  for  one's  own  opinions;  stubbornly. 

Oplnlonatlveness  (o-piiryiin-at-iv-nes).  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  opinionative; 
excessive  attachment  to  one's  own  opinions; 
obstinacy  in  opinion. 

Oplnlonatori  (o-piu'yun-at-cr),  n.  One  who 
is  inclined  to  form  or  adopt  opinions  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge  ;  an  opinionative 
person.  '  If  any  should  think  that  he  can 
make  this  out  by  bare  reason,  as  possibly 
some  npinvmatorit  may.  '  South. 

Oplnloned  (o-pin'yund).  a.  Attached  to 
particular  opinions:  conceited. 

Opinlonist  (o-pln'yun-tst),  n.  1  One  fond 
of  his  own  notions,  or  one  unduly  attached 
to  his  own  opinions.  '  The  conceited  opin- 
•onirt  Jorinlan.'  lip  Bull.  -2.  Eccla.  hint. 
one  of  a  sect  who  practised  poverty,  and 
held  that  there  could  be  no  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth  who  did  not  act  likewise. 

Oplparous  (o-plp'a-ms),  a.  [L.  upiparnt. 
from  opi,  riches,  and  poro,  to  furnish.) 
Sumptuous  [Rare.  ] 

Oplparonily  (o-pip'a-ras-HX  odV  Sumptu- 
ously; abundantly.  WattrHmut.  (Rare.) 

OptsthobrancWata  (o-pU'tho-brang.ki-a"- 
ta).  ».  p«.  [Or.  apuihtn.  behind,  and  bron- 
chia. gins.)  A  division  of  Gasteropoda  In 
which  the  gills  are  placed  posterior  to  the 
•  .  • 

Oplsthobranchlate(o-pis'th6-hrang"ki-at), 
n  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Oplsthobranchi- 
at*. 

OpUthoc«,ll.v  (o-pls-thS  -afll-aX  n.  pi.    (gee 


opisTHOOtBLOO*.)  Owen's  name  for  an  ex- 
tinct  sub -order  of  the  Crocodilia  of  the 
mesozoic  age,  all  the  known  specimens  oc- 
curring In  the  liassic,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous 
rocks.  The  most  important  genera  are 
Htreptospondylus  and  Cetiosaurus.  The 
CWtosauru*  langut  of  the  upper  oolites 
(Portland-stone)  must  have  been  the  largest 
i,l  all  known  Crocodilia.  the  vertebra  of  the 
tail  measuring  as  much  as  7  inches  in  length 
anil  more  than  7  inches  across. 
OpisthoctBlous,  OpisthoccBlian  Co-pis'. 
tno.&e"lus,  o-pis'tho-se"li-an),  a.  [Gr.  opw- 
thm,  behind,  and  laritot,  hollow.)  Inanat. 
a  term  applied  to  vertebra;  the  bodies  of 
which  are  hollow  or  concave  behind. 
Oplsthodome,  Opisthodomus  (o-pis'tho- 
(Jom,  o-pis-thod'o-musX  n.  [Or.  oputhias, 
that  is  behind,  and  domos,  a  house.  ]  In  arcA. 
the  same  as  the  Roman  puitictan,  being  the 
Inclosed  space  in  the  rear  of  a  Greek  tem- 
ple- usually  occupied  as  the  treasury,  or 
place  where  the  sacred  utensils,  Ac.,  were 
deposited. 

Oplsthotonos  (o-pis-thot'on-osX  n.  [Gr. 
opitUun,  backwards,  and  teino.  to  draw.) 
A  species  of  tetanus  in  which  the  body  is 
bent  backwards.  Dunglixon. 
Opltulatlont  (o-pit'u-la"shon),  n.  [L.  opi- 
tulatio,  from  opittdari,  to  bring  help.]  The 
act  of  aiding;  help. 

Opium  ( 6'pi-um ),  n.  [L.  opium.  Gr.  opwm, 
from  opo«,  vegetable  Juice  ]  The  inspissated 
Juice  of  the  Papaver  Kmnni/erum  (the  white 
poppy),  cultivated  principally  in  Hindustan 
and  in  Asiatic  Turkey  It  Hows  from  in- 
cisions made  in  the  heads  of  the  plant,  and 
the  best  flows  from  the  first  incision.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic  of  narcotics,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  all  medicines,  and  is  employed  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  but  most  commonly  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep  and  relief 
from  pain;  but  its  habitual  use  is  attended 
with  similar  if  not  worse  effects  than  the 
intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  A  full 
dose  is  intoxicating  and  exhilarating,  but  its 
effects  are  dangerous  and  fatal  if  taken  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  heavy,  of  a  dense 
texture,  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  not 
perfectly  dry,  but  easily  receiving  an  im- 
pression from  the 
finger;  it  has  afaint 
smell,  and  its  taste 
is  bitter  and  acrid. 
The  chief  active 
principle  of  opium 
is  morphia,or  mor- 
phine in  combina- 
tion with  meconic 
acid.  Opium  also 
contains  narco- 
tine,  narceine,  co- 
deine, gum-resin, 
extractive  matter, 
and  small  portions 
of  otherproximate 
principles.  The 
principal  part  of 
our  supply  of 
opium  is  brought 
from  Turkey.  It 
is  imported  in  flat 
pieces  or  cakes, 
covered  with  leaves  and  the  capsules  of 
some  species  of  Rumex. 
Opium-eater  (6'pi-um-et-er),  n.  One  who 
habitually  uses  opium  as  a  stimulant 
Ople-treet  (o'pl-tre),  n.  (L  opulwi.]  The 
wild  gelder-roae  ( Kiournitw  Opulue). 
Opobalsam,  Opobalsamum  (op  6-bal'sam, 
op-o-bal'sani-um),  n.  [lir.  opos,  juice,  and 
L.  balsamum,  the  gum  of  the  balsam-tree. ) 
A  resinous  juice,  called  also  Balm  or  lial- 
tam  o/  Gilcad.  See  under  BAI.M 
Opodeldoc  (op-6-del'dok),  n.  [Probably  an 
arbitrary  name  coined  by  Paracelsus;  the 
flrst  part  of  the  word  is  perhaps  the  Gr. 
opo«,  vegetable  juice.)  l.t  The  name  of  a 
plaster,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Min- 
dererns. — 2.  A  saponaceous  camphorated 
liniment;  a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  with 
the  addition  of  camphor  and  essential  oils. 
Opopanaz(o-pop'a-naks),n.  [Gr..fromopo«, 
juice,  andpnnoz,  a  plant  (lit.  all  heal).]  An 
inspissated  juice  of  a  tolerably  flrra  texture, 
Imported  In  loose  granules  or  drops,  some- 
times In  larger  masses  This  substance  on 
the  outside  Is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  with 
specks  of  white,  and  within  of  a  dusky  yel- 
low or  whitish  colour.  It  lias  a  strong  smell 
and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  said  to  bo  obtained 
from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Opop- 
aiuu  Chirvnum,  a  native  of  Mediterranean 


Opium  Poppy  {Pajavtr 
tomni/erMm). 


Europe.  From  the  base  of  the  stem  or  sum- 
mit of  the  root  of  this  plant  when  wounded 
flows  a  yellow  milky  juice  which  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  This  con- 
stitutes opoponoj:  It  consists  of  a 
gum-resin  and  volatile  oil  It  is  imported 
from  Turkey,  and  Is  now  and  again  used  as 
an  antispasmodic  in  nervous  complaint*. 
Written  also  Opoponaz. 

Oportce  (o-po'ri-se),  n.  [Gr.  opora,  autumnal 
fruits. )  A  *medicine  composed  of  several 
autumnal  fruits,  particularly  of  quinces, 
pomegranates,  Ac.,  and  wine,  formerly  ad- 
ministered  in  dysentery,  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  A  r 

Opossum  (o-pos'sum),  n,  [From  opoaon, 
its  native  American  name.)  The  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  Didelphys,  a 
genus  of  marsupial  omnivorous  mammals, 


Virginian  Opossum  (Didelpkyt  virpiMiana). 

characterized  by  three  kinds  of  teeth,  viz. 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars;  by  hinder 
hands  and  a  long  prehensile  tail.  They  are 
fetid  and  nocturnal  animals,  arboreal  in 
their  habits,  living  constantly  on  trees,  and 
there  pursuing  birds,  insects.  <fcc. ,  although 
they  do  not  despise  fruit  The  females  of 
certain  species  have  an  abdominal  pouch  in 
which  are  the  mammce.and  in  which  they  can 
inclose  their  young.  The  true  opossums  are 
now  limited  to  the  American  continent,  but 
their  former  existence  in  Europe  is  proved 
by  the  fossil  remains  that  have  been  found 
in  the  Paris  basin.  The  best  known  species 
of  opossum  is  the  Didelphys  viryiniana. 
very  common  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
almost  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  the  general 
colour  whitish  gray,  ana  the  whole  hair  uf 
a  wool-like  softness.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be 
nutritious  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
the  fur  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles.  On  the  ground  the  mo- 
tions of  the  opossum  are  awkward  and 
clumsy,  but  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  it 
moves  with  great  celerity  and  ease,  using 
the  prehensile  tail  to  assist  its  motions. 
When  caught  or  threatened  with  danger 
the  opossum  counterfeits  death,  and  'play- 
ing 'possum'  has  on  this  account  passed 
into  a  proverb  as  used  to  indicate  any  de- 
ceitful proceeding.  The  female  haa  from 
ten  to  fifteen  young,  which  are  for  a  long 
time  nourished  in  the  pouch,  to  which  they 
resort  when  alarmed. 

Opossum -shrimp  (o-pos'sum-shrimp),  n. 
The  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
Mysis.  a  genus  of  stomapod  crustaceans. 
They  receive  their  name  from  the  females 
carrying  their  eggs  and  young  in  a  pouch 
between  the  thoracic  legs. 

Oppidan  (op'i-dan),  n.  [L.  oppidanvs,  from 
oppidum,  a  city  or  town.  ]  1. 1  An  inhabitant 
of  a  town.  Wood.  —  2.  At  Eton  college,  a 
student  not  on  the  foundation,  and  who 
boards  in  the  town,  as  distinguished  from  a 
king's  scholar. 

Oppidan  t  (op'i-dan),  o.  Pertaining toatown. 
•The  temporal  government  of  Rome,  and 
oppidan  affairs.'  HmcM. 

Oppignerate.t  Oppignorate  t  (op-pig'ner- 
at), ».  t.  [L.  oppijritcro— prefix  op  for  ob,  and 
fi'jiierft.  to  pledge,  from  pignut,  a  pledge.) 
To  pledge ;  to  pawn. 

Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France  for  restoring 
Roussillon  and  Perpignan,  affignoratitt  to  them. 
Baffn. 

Oppilate  t  (op'pil-atX  ».(.  L.  appilo— prefix 
op  for  ob,  and  pilo,  io  drive.  ]  To  crowd  to- 
gether; to  fill  with  obstructions.  Codteram. 

Oppilationt  ( op-pi- la'shon \  n.  (Seeabove.) 
The  act  of  filling  or  crowding  together ;  a 
stopping  by  redundant  matter;  obstruc- 
tions, particularly  in  the  lower  intestines. 


Fit*,  far.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mttve;       tube,  tub,  bull ;       oil,  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  So.  ley. 
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'Thence  .  .  .  come  crudities,  wind,  oppila- 
tiotis.'  Burton. 

Oppilatiyet  (op'pil-at-iv),  a.  [Fr.  oppiiatif.] 
Obstructive.    Sherwood. 
Opplete,t  Oppletedt  (op-plef,  op-plet'ed), 
a.    [L.  opptetitx,  pp.  of  oppleo,  to  till  up.] 
Filled;  crowded. 

Oppletion  t  (op-ple'shon),  n.  Fulness ;  act 
of  tilling  up. 

Opponet  (op-pon'),  v.t.  [L.  oppono,  to  op- 
pose.] To  oppose. 

What  can  you  not  do 
Against  Lords  spiritual  or  temporal 
That  shall  oppone  you?  B.  fcnson. 

Opponency  (op-po'nen-si),  n.  [See  OPPO- 
NENT.] The  opening  of  an  academical  dis- 
putation; the  proposition  of  objections  to 
a  tenet,  as  an  exercise  for  a  degree.  Todd. 

Opponent  (op-po'nent),  a.  [L.  opponenst 
opponentis,  ppr.  of  oppono,  to  oppose.]  1. 
Opposing;  antagonistic  ;  adverse.— 2.  Situ- 
ated in  front;  opposite;  standing  in  the 
way  '  Soon  mounts  the  opponent  hill.'  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Opponent  (op-po'nent),  n.  1.  One  that  op- 
poses; an  adversary;  an  antagonist;  one  that 
supports  the  opposite  side  in  controversy, 
disputation,  or  argument.  'That  he  met 
with  feeble  opponents  and  such  as  his  nim- 
ble wit  was  easily  able  to  overturn.'  Bp. 
Hall 

The  stranger  .  .  .  rode  back  again  to  his  own  end 
of  the  lists,  offering  his  antagonist,  by  a  herald,  the 
chance  of  a  second  encounter.  This  De  Grantmesnil 
declined,  avowing  himself  vanquished  as  much  by 
the  courtesy  as  by  the  address  of  his  opponent. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  One  that  takes  part  in  an  opponency;  the 

Erson  that  begins  a  dispute  by  raising  ob- 
jtions  to  a  tenet  or  doctrine :  correlative 
defendant  or  respondent. 
Opportune  (op-por-tunO,  a.    [Fr.  opportun; 
L.  opportunus,  lit.  at  or  before  the  port- 
prefix  op  for  ob,  andportus,  a  port,  harbour, 
aaven.  See  PORT.]  Seasonable;  timely;  well 
timed;  convenient.  '  An  opportune  death  to 
withdraw  him  from  any  future  blow  of  for- 
tune.'   Bacon. 

Perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighbouring 

arms. 

And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven.  Milton. 

Opportune  t  (op-por-tunO,  v.t.  To  suit;  to 
accommodate. 

Opportunely  (op-por-tunli),  adv.  In  an 
opportune  manner;  seasonably;  with  oppor- 
tunity either  of  time  or  place. 

He  was  resolved  to  chuse  a  war  rather  than  to  have 
Bretagne  carried  by  France,  being  situate  so  oppor- 
tunely to  annoy  England  either  for  coast  or  trade. 
Bacon. 

The  experiment  does  opportunely  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Boyle. 

Opportuneness  (op-por-tun'nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  opportune  or  seasonable. 

Opportunity  (op-por-tun'i-ti),  n.  [L.  oppor- 
tanitas.]  1.  Fit  or  convenient  time  or  occa- 
sion ;  a  time  favourable  for  the  purpose ; 
suitable  time,  combined  with  other  favour- 
able circumstances. 

A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he 
finds.  Bacon. 

Neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  good.    Atterbury. 

2.t  Convenience;  fitness.  'Hull,  a  town  of 
great  strength  and  opportunity  both  to  sea 
and  land  affairs.'  Milton.—  3.t  Occurrence ; 
occasion.  '  The  opportunity  of  temptations. ' 
Jer.  Taylor.—  4.t  Importunity ;  earnestness. 

He  that  creates  us,  and  daily  feeds  us,  he  that  en- 
treats us  to  be  happy,  with  an  opportunity  so  passion- 
ate.as  if  not  we,  but  himself,  were  to  receive  the  favour. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

5.t  Character;  habit.     Halliwell. 

Opposable  (op-poz'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  opposed  or  resisted.  — 2.  Capable  of 
being  opposed  to  something  else. 

Opposal  (op-poz'al),  n.    Opposition. 

The  castle  gates  opened,  fearless  of  any  further 
opposal.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Oppose  (op-poz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  opposed; 
ppr.  opposing.  [Fr.  opposer — prefix  op,  and 
poser,  to  place.  See  COMPOSE.]  1.  To  place 
in  front;  to  set  opposite;  to  offer  to  full 
view. 

Her  grace  sat  down 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state ;  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people.     Shak. 

2.  To  set  against;  to  place  as  an  obstacle ; 
to  put  in  opposition,  with  a  view  to  counter- 
balance or  countervail,  and  thus  to  hinder, 
defeat,  destroy,  or  prevent  effect. 

I  may  without  presumption  oppose  my  single  opinion 
to  his.  Locke. 

3.  To  act  against;  to  resist,  either  by  physical 
means,  by  arguments,  or  other  means;  to  act 


as  an  opponent  to;  to  confront;  as,  wo  must 
oppose  him;  we  must  oppose  his  efforts. 

But  Fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  the  attempt 

Medusa  with  Gorgonian  terrour  guards 

The  ford.  Milton. 

4.  To  check ;  to  withstand ;  to  resist  effec- 
tually ;  as,  the  army  was  not  able  to  oppose 
the  enemy's  progress. 

I  am  too  weak  to  oppose  your  cunning.        Shak. 

SYN.    To    combat,    withstand,  contradict, 
deny,  oppugn,  contravene,  check,  obstruct. 
Oppose  (op-poz'),  v.i.    1.  To  act  adversely : 
with  to  or  against. 

A  servant,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Opposed  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  objections;  to  act  obstructively. 

Opposed  (op-pozd'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Placed 
over  against ;  opposite.  '  Opposed  as  dark- 
ness to  the  light  of  heaven.'  R.  Pollok.— 
2.  Antagonistic;  hostile;  being  against; 
adverse;  as,  I  am  more  opposed  than  ever 
to  the  proposal. 

Opposeless  (op-poz'les),  a.  Not  to  be 
opposed ;  irresistible.  '  Your  great  oppose- 
less  wills.'  Shak. 

Opposer  (op-poz'er),  n.  1.  One  that  opposes ; 
an  opponent  in  party,  in  principle,  in  contro- 
versy or  argument;  an  antagonist;  an  adver- 
sary; an  enemy;  a  rival.  '  A  bold  opposer  of 
divine  belief.'  Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Holy  seems  the  quarrel 
Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer.  Shak. 

2.  t  An  officer  formerly  belonging  to  the  Green 
Wax  in  the  exchequer. 
Opposite  (op'po-zit),  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  oppo- 
situs.]    1.  Standing  or  situated  in  front; 
facing;  as,  an  edifice  opposite  to  the  exchange. 

2.  Adverse;  contrasted  with',  opposed;  hos- 
tile.   'How  opposite  I  stood  to  his  purpose.' 
Skak. 

Novels,  by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another 
sort  of  pleasure  opposite  to  that  designed  in  an  epic 
poem.  Dryden. 

3.  Different  in  nature  or  quality ;  mutually 
antagonistic;  contrary;  inconsistent;  repug- 
nant ;  as,  words  of  opposite  significations; 
opposite  terms. 

Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes  al- 
most opposite  significations.  Locke. 

How  often  opposite  and  contrary  are  used  as  if 
there  was  no  difference  between  them,  and  yet  there 
is  a  most  essential  one,  one  which  we  may  perhaps 
best  express  by  saying  that  opfositfs  complete,  while 
contraries  exclude  one  another.  .  .  .  Sweet  and  sour 
are  opposites;  sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries. 

Trench. 

4.  In  hot.  growing  in  pairs,  each  pair  decus- 
sated  or   crossing    that 

above  or  below  it.— To 
be  opposite  with,!  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion 
from ;  to  show  aversion. 

To  inure  thyself  to  what 
thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy 
humble  slough  and  appear 
fresh.  Re  opposite  with  a  kins- 
man, surly  with  servants. 

Shak. 

Opposite  (op'po-zit),  n.  Opposite  Leaves- 
One  who  or  tliat  Which  Veronica.  Chanuzdrys. 

opposes;  one  who  or  that 
which  is  adverse ;  an  opponent ;  an  adver- 
sary; an  enemy;  an  antagonist.   'Theoppo- 
sitesot  this  day's  strife.'    Shak.    'Just  oppo- 
site to  what  thou  justly  seem'st.'    Shak. 
Oppositely  (op'po-zit-li),  adv.     In  an  oppo- 
site or  adverse  manner;  in  front;  in  a  situa- 
tion to  face  each  other ;  adversely ;  against 
each  other. 

Winds  from  all  quarters  oppositely  blow.     May. 

— Oppositely  pinnate  leaf,  inbot.  a  compound 
leaf  of  which  the  leaflets  come  off,  one  op- 
posite to  the  other,  in  pairs,  as  in  Rosa. 

Oppositeness  (op'po-zit-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  opposite  or  adverse. 

Opposition  (op-po-zi'shon),  n.  [Partly  from 
oppose,  partly  directly  from  L.  oppositio, 
from  oppono,  to  oppose.  See  OPPONE.  ] 
1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  else ; 
a  standing  over  against;  as,  the  opposition 
of  two  mountains  or  buildings.  —  2.  The 
state  of  being  opposed,  compared,  or  con- 
trasted; the  state  of  being  adverse;  con- 
trariety. 

Let  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs  in  opposition  to 
the  heaps  of  arms  and  standards  which  were  employed 
against  you.  Addison. 

Exclusive  terms  are  always  to  be  understood  in 
opposition  only  to  what  they  are  opposed  to,  and  not 
in  opposition  to  what  they  are  not  opposed  to. 

3.  The  act  of  opposing ;  attempt  to  check, 
restrain,  or  defeat  resistance.  '  Our  peevish 
opposition.'  Shak.  'Virtue  which  breaks 
through  all  opposition.'  Milton. — 4.  That 


which  opposes;  an  obstacle;  as,  the  river 
meets  with  no  opposition  in  its  course  to  the 
ocean. — 6.  t  The  act  of  setting  against,  or 
offering  for  combat;  hence,  a  combat;  an 
encounter.  'I  mean, my  lord, the  opposition 
of  your  person  in  trial.'  Shak. 

Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast, 
In  opposition  bloody.  Shak. 

6.  The  collective  body  of  opposers;  the  party 
in  either  house  of  parliament  opposed  to  the 
administration  for  the  time  being.  The 
term  is  not,  however,  generally  applied  to  a 
party  merely  because  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ing administration,  if  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  their  succeeding  to  power  on  a  change  of 
government.— 7.  In  astron.  the  situation  of 
two  heavenly  bodies  when  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other,  or  when  their  longi- 
tudes differ  by  180°.  Thus  there  is  always 
an  opposition  of  sun  and  moon  at  every  full 
moon ;  also  the  moon  or  a  planet  is  said  to 
l>e  in  opposition  to  the  sun  when  it  passes 
the  meridian  at  midnight  See  CONJUNC- 
TION.— 8.  In  theyhie  arts,  contrast  (which  see). 
9.  In  logic,  the  disagreement  between  pro- 
positions which  have  the  same  subject  or 
the  same  predicate,  but  differ  in  quantity, 
in  quality,  or  in  both.— 10.  In  rhet.  a  figure 
whereby  two  things  are  joined  which  seem 
incompatible.— 11.  Used  adjectiyely;  as,  an 
opposition  scheme;  the  opposition  benches 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Oppositionist  (op-po-zi'shon-ist),  n.  One  of 
the  opposition ;  one  that  belongs  to  the 
party  opposing  the  administration,  or  party 
in  power.  Byron. 

Opppsitive(op-poz'it-iv),a.  Capable  of  being 
put  in  opposition. 

Here  not  without  some  oppositi-ve  comparison;  not 
Moses,  not  Elias,  but  This;  Moses  and  Elias  were 
servants ;  This,  a  son.  Bp.  Hall. 

Oppress  (op-presOf  v-t-  t^r.  oppresser;  L. 
oppressus,  from  opprimo — prefix  op  for  ob, 
and  pretno,  pressum,  to  press.]  l.f  To  act 
upon  by  pressure ;  to  stamp. 

The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  formed  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill.  Shak. 

2.  To  load  or  burden  with  cruel,  unjust,  or 
unreasonable  impositions;  to  treat  with  un- 
just severity,  rigour,  or  hardship. 

The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah 
were  oppressed  together ;  and  all  that  took  them  cap- 
tives held  them  fast.  Jer.  1.  33. 

3.  To  overpower ;  to  overburden ;  to  over- 
whelm; to  subdue. 

We're  not  ourselves, 

When  nature,  being  opt>ress'd,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.  Shak. 

4.  To  sit  or  lie  heavy  on ;  as,  excess  of  food 
oppresses  the  stomach.  —  5.  t  To  suppress. 
'The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  to  oppress/ 
Shak. 

Oppression  (op-pre'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
oppressing;  the  imposition  of  unreasonable 
burdens,  either  in  taxes  or  services ;  exces- 
sively rigorous  government ;  severity.  — 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed  or  overbur- 
dened ;  misery. 

And  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  him ;  for  he  saw  the 
oppression  of  Israel  because  the  King  of  Syria  op- 
pressed them.  2  Ki.  xiii.  4. 

3.  That  which  oppresses;  hardship;  calamity. 

We  are  all  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  and  when 
we  see  any  under  particular  oppression,  we  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  common  lot  of  human  nature. 

Addison. 

4.  Depression;  dulness  of  spirits;  lassitude 
of  body;  a  sense  of  heaviness  or  weight  in 
the  mind  or  body;  specifically,  in  med.  that 
state  in  which  the  patient  experiences  a  sen- 
sation of  weight  in  the  part  affected,  in 
which  the  system  is  oppressed  rather  than 
debilitated.    '  Drowsiness,  oppression,  heavi- 
ness, and  lassitude,  are  signs  of  a  too  plen- 
tiful meal.'    Arbuthnot. 

Oppressive  (op-pres'iv),  a.  1.  Unreasonably 
burdensome;  unjustly  severe;  as,  oppressive 
taxes ;  oppressive  exactions  of  service.  — 

2.  Given  or  inclined  to  oppression;  tyran- 
nical ;    as,   an    oppressive    government.  — 

3.  Heavy;  overpowering;  overwhelming;  as, 
oppressive  grief  or  woe. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state.  Popf. 

Oppressively  (op-pres'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  op- 
pressive manner ;  with  unreasonable  sever- 
ity. 

Oppressiveness  (op-pres'iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  oppressive.  'Her  taxes  are 
more  injudiciously  and  more  oppressively 
imposed.'  Burke. 

Oppressor  (op-pres'er),  n.  One  that  op- 
presses; one  that  imposes  unjust  burdens 
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on  others;  one  that  harasses  others  with 
unjust  laws  or  unreasonable  severity. 

Power  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and 
to  punuh  the  offirttior,  becomes  a  great  blessing. 

Oppressuret  (op-pres'ur),  n.  Oppression. 
//  Jonion. 

Opprobrious  (op  pr6'bri-us),  a.  1.  Contain- 
ing or  expressive  of  opprobrium ;  reproach- 
ful and  contemptuous ;  scurrilous;  abusive. 

They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspersed,  and  vindi- 
cate themselves  in  terms  no  less  offToerimi  than 
those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  A4tiio>t. 

t.  Blasted  with  Infamy;  infamous;  rendered 
hateful. 

1  will  not  here  defile 

My  uiutaln'd  verse  with  his  offropriotu  name. 
D.tnifl. 

SYS.  Scurrilous,  abusive,  offensive,  Insult- 
Ing. 

Opprobrtously  (op-prf'bri-ns-li),  adv.  In 
an  opprobrious  manner;  with  abuse  and 
Insult;  scurrilously.  'To  taunt  and  scorn 
you  thus  opprobriotmly  '  SftaJc. 

dpprobriousness  (op.prt'bri-ns-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  opprobrious;  scurrility. 

Opprobrium  (op-pro'bri-um),  n.  [L.,  from 
DO,  against,  and  probntm,  a  shameful  or  dis- 
graceful act)  1.  Scurrilous  or  abusive  lan- 
guage; contemptuous  reproaches;  scurrility. 

i  Disgrace;  infamy. 

Befog  t>olh  dramatic  author  and  dramatic  per- 
former, he  found  himself  heir  to  a  twofold  offro- 
fn'ttm.  and  at  an  era  of  linglish  society  when  the 
weight  of  that  offrobitHm  was  heaviest. 

Dt  Qxinety 

Opprobryt  (op-pr61>ri),  n.  Opprobrium. 
'  Oppnbry  more  enduring,  crimes  that  called 
for  heavier  vengeance. '  Southey. 

Oppugn  (op-pun'),  v.t.  [L.  oppugno—ob, 
against,  and  pu'jno,  to  fight,  from  puttnug, 
the  fist  ]  1.  To  fight  against ;  to  attack ;  to 
oppose ;  to  resist. 

They  said  the  manner  of  their  Impeachment  they 
could  nut  but  conceive  did  cffugn  the  rights  of  par- 
liament. ClartnJon. 

•2.  To  exercise  hostile  reasoning  against 

For  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  land  we  are  led 
by  a  great  reason  to  observe,  and  ye  be  by  no  neces- 
sity bound  to  effHKH  them.  Hoolttr. 

Oppugnancy(op-png'nan-si),  n.  Opposition; 
resistance;  contention. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And  hark  what  discord  follows,  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  fffufaaaif.  slt,it. 

Oppugnant  (op-pug/nant).  a.  Resisting; 
opposing;  repugnant;  hostile.  '  It  is  directly 
apptigitant  to  the  laws  established.'  Darcie. 

Oppugnant  (op  pug'nant).  n.  One  who  op- 
pugns; an  opponent  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Oppugnatlon  (op-pug-na'shon),  n.  Opposi- 
tion; resistance. 

There  is  just  cause  of  thankfulness  to  Cod  for  so 
meet  a  provision,  none  for  a  just  offttgnatiott 

Bf.  Hall. 

Oppugner  (op-pun'er),  ri.  One  who  oppugns; 
one  who  opposes  or  attacks;  that  which  op- 
poses. 
He  was  a  strong  offafnrr  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

Ops  (ops),  n.  In  class  myth,  the  Roman'fe- 
male  divinity  of  plenty  and  fertility  She 
was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and, 
accordingly,  as  the  protectress  of  everything 
connected  with  agriculture. 

Opslmathy  (op-slm'a-thl),  n  [Or  oprima- 
tltta  —  optr,  late,  and  mattthaivi,  to  learn  ] 
iu*  educ*tlon;  "ducation  late  in  life. 

Ofti-nalku.  whlrJi  is  too  late  beginning  to  leam 
wascounted  a  great  vke.  and  very  unseemly  a mongsl 
moral  and  natural  men.  Hat,' 

Opslometer(op.«l-om'et-er).  n.  [Or  opiit 
•ight,  and  metron.  measure.  ]  An  optomcter! 

Opsomanla  (op-so-ma'ni-a).  n  [Gr  Upton 
a  dainty  and  mania,  madness.)  The  mor- 
bld  or  diseased  lore  of  some  particular  all- 
ment 

Opsomanlac  (op-so-ma'nl-ak).  n.  One  af- 
licted  with  opsomania.  Dunylaon 

(5fi?l8?i  ("Pta-bl),  a.  |L  optabili,,  from 
"ptn.  t.i  desire  ]  Desirable  Codttram 

Optatet  (op'tat).  c.  I.  To  wish  for;  to  choose- 
to  desire  Cntyrare. 

Optatlont  (op-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  optatio,  from 
oflTirUh  '  *  deiirm8;  "">  egression 
To  trm  b4aef-,/tU(m.  obtestation,  interrogation. 

/%_,»  /'filfhiint 

^.    ,*V°P  U-UT>-  "     IL  optativtu,  from 

iPii  K      .  SJ."  with  '    E>[Prea»ing  desire 

3  »      •    ^  3"°''«  Innnlty  In  the  soul 

r.  Mountague.  —  The  optative 
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force  being  conveyed  in  English  by  such 
circumlocutions  as  'may  I,'  'would  that 
he,'  &c. 

Optative  (op'ta-tiv).  n.  1  Something  to  he 
desired.  Baton.  [Rare.]  —  2.  la  grain,  the 
optative  mood  of  a  verb. 
Optatively  (op'ta-tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  op- 
tative manner;  by  desire.  'And  man  bless- 
e  t  h  God  optatively. '  Up.  Hall.  — 2.  By  means 
of  the  optative  mood;  in  the  optative  mood. 
Optic  (op'tik),  a.  [Fr.  optique,  from  Gr. 
optilcot,  from  root  op,  to  see,  seen  in  optomai, 
1  shall  see.)  1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
vision  or  sight ;  pertaining  to  the  organ  of 
vision;  subservient  to  vision;  as,  the  optic 
nerves;  an  optic  ganglion.  -2.  Relating  to 
the  science  of  optics.  Sir  H.  Wotton. — 
Optic  angle,  (a)  the  angle  included  between 
the  two  lines  drawn  from  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  an  object  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye;  the  visual  angle.  (6)  The  angle 
which  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  make  witli 
one  another  as  they  tend  to  meet  at  some 
distance  before  the  eyes.— Optic  axil,  (a)  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  or  a  line  going  through  the 
middle  of  the  pupil  and  the  centre  of  the 
eye.  (6)  The  line  in  a  double  refracting 
crystal  in  the  direction  of  which  no  double 
refraction  occurs.— Optic  nerves,  the  second 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain,  springing  from 
the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
passing  thence  to  the  eye. 
Optic  (op'tik),  n.  1.  An  organ  of  sight;  an  eye. 

Man  made  for  kings  I  those  of  tits  are  but  dim 
That  tell  you  so— say  rather  they  for  him.     Coivper. 

2.t  An  eye-glass;  a  magnifying  glass.  'Not 
legible  but  through  an  opticlc  Xabbes. 
Optical  (op'tik-al).  a.  1.  Relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  science  of  optics;  based  on 
or  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  optics ;  as,  optical  laws ;  optical  instru- 
ments. 'Optical  writers.'  Boyle.— Optical 
sgnare,  an  instrument  used  in  surveying, 
for  laying  out  fines  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  box 
containing  two  principal  glasses  of  the  sex- 
tant, viz.  the  index  and  horizon  glasses, 
flxed  at  an  angle  of  45*.  c 

The  method  of  using 
this  instrument  Is  ob- 
vious.   If  the  observer 
moves  forward  or  back- 
ward    in  the   straight 
line  A  B,  until  the  ob- 
ject B  seen  by  direct 
vision   coincides    with 
another  object  c,  seen 
by  reflection;  then  a  A 
straight  line  drawn  to  c 
from  the  point  at  which  he  stands,  as  n 
when  the  coincidence  takes  place  will  be 
perpendicular  to  A  B.  —  2.    Pertaining   to 
vision;  optic. 

Optically  (op'tik-al-li),  adit.    By  optics  or 
sight 

Optician  (op-ti'shan).  n.  1.  A  person  skilled 
in  the  science  of  optics.— 2.  One  who  makes 
or  sells  optic  glasses  and  instruments 
Optics  (op'tiks),  n.  The  name  given  to  that 
branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  light ;  of  the 
theory  of  colour8(cAroma<ics);  of  the  changes 
which  light  suffers  either  in  Its  qualities  or 
in  its  course  when  refracted  or  transmitted 
through  bodies  (dioptrics);  when  reflected 
from  their  surfaces,  or  when  passing  near 
them  (catoptrics);  of  the  structure  of  the 
eye  and  the  laws  of  vision;  and  of  the  con- 
struction of  those  instruments  in  which 
light  Is  the  chief  agent,  as  telescopes  mi- 
croscopes. Ac.  —  Physical  optic*,  that  branch 
of  the  general  science  which  treats  of  the 
physical  properties  of  light,  or  such  as  are 
exhibited  in  the  decomposition  and  recom- 
pnsltion  of  white  light;  In  the  inflection  or 
diffraction  of  light;  in  the  colours  of  thick 
and  thin  plates;  and  in  the  double  refrac- 
tion and  polarization  of  light. 
Optigraph  (op'ti-graf).  «.  [Or.  optomai  to 
see,  utigraphn,  to  write.)  A  form  of  tele- 
scope constructed  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing landscapes,  Ac.  It  is  suspended  verti- 
cally in  gimbals  by  the  object-end  beneath 
a  fixed  diagonal  plane  mirror,  which  reflects 
le  rays  from  the  object  to  be  drawn  through 
the  object-glass  of  the  Instrument  to  a  spec- 
ulum, and  thence  through  the  eye-glass  to 
the  eye.  Between  the  eye  and  the  speculum 
»  a  piece  of  parallel-faced  glass  with  a  small 
dot  on  Its  centre,  exactly  In  the  focus  of  the 
eve-glass,  and  this  dot  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  outlines  of  an  object  while  a  pencil  at 


timates  or  aristocrats;  the  nobility    //net* 

[Rare.] 
Optlmate  (op'ti-mat),  n.    One  of  the  opti- 

mates;  a  chief  man  in  a  state  or  community 

a  nobleman.    [Rare.) 
Optlmate  (op'ti-mat),  o.    Of  or  belonging 

to  the  optimates  or  nobility;  noble.    Eclec 

Op  timates  (op-ti-ma'tez).  n.  pi     (I,  opti- 
i    mat,  optimatis,  an  aristocrat,  from  optima, 
best  1    The  Roman  aristocracy;  and  hence 
an  aristocracy  or  nobility  in  general 
Optlme  (op-ti-me).  n.    In  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  one  of  those  In  the  second  rank 
of  honours,  immediately  next  to  the  wrant- 
I    lers.  They  are  divided  into  senior  and  junior 
optitnes. 

Optlmeter  (op-tim'et-er),  n.    Same  as  On- 
•     ttnneter. 
Optimism  (op'ti-rolzm),n.  [  L  optimiu,  best  ] 

1.  The  opinion  or  doctrine  that  everything  in 
nature  is  ordered  for  the  best;  or  the  belief 
that  the  existing  order  of  things,  whatever 
may  be  its  seeming  imperfections  of  detail 
is  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  the  most  perfect 
or  the  best  which  could  have  been  created, 
or  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     '  The 
true  and  amiable  philosophy  of  optimum.' 
H'alsh. 

The  oftimism  of  Leibnitz  was  based  on  the  folios*, 
ing  trilemma:  If  this  world  be  not  the  best  possible. 
God  must  either  (i)  not  have  known  how  to  malM 
better.  (2)  not  have  been  able.  (3)  not  have  chosra. 
The  first  position  contradicts  His  omniscience  the 
second  His  omnipotence,  the  third  His  benevolence. 
Brand,  CT  Cox 

2.  The  tendency  to  always  take  the  most 
hopeful  view  of  matters  social  or  political  • 
belief  In  the  world's  improvement 

Optimist  (op'ti-mist),  n.  One  who  believes 
in  optimism. 

Optlmity  t  (op-tim'l-ti),  n.  The  state  of  belnr 
best.  Jiailey. 

Optimize  ( op'tim-iz ),  e.  t.  To  hold  or  express 
the  belief  or  doctrines  of  an  optimist  Sot 
Rev. 

Option  (op'shon),  n.  [L.  optio,  option,  from 
opto,  to  wish  or  desire.  ]  1.  The  power  or 
liberty  of  choosing ;  the  right  or  power  of 
choice;  the  power  of  deciding  on  any  course 
of  action  ;  as,  to  leave  it  in  one's  option  to 
do  something;  it  is  in  your  own  option  to 
take  the  one  or  the  other.— 2.  In  the  Church 
of  England,  a  choice  which  an  archbishop 
had  of  any  one  ecclesiastical  preferment  In 
the  gift  of  any  of  his  suffragan  bishops  after 
they  had  been  consecrated  by  him.  The 
custom  is  now  disused.— 3.  The  exercise  of 
the  right  of  choice,  or  power  of  choosing ; 
choice;  election;  preference. 

Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  pf-tion  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile.  Bacon. 

i  t  A  wishing;  a  wish. 

I  shall  conclude  this  epistle  with  a  pathetlck  ottion 
O  that  men  were  wise! 

Layman's  D,J.  ofCkrut  (1730). 

5  On  the  stock  exchange,  a  right  to  effect  a 
certain  dealing  or  not  at  a  certain  date,  at 
the  option  of  the  person  bargaining,  who 
pays  a  premium  for  the  right.  —  Local  option, 
the  principle  by  which  a  certain  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  or  ratepayers  of  a  certain 
locality  may  decide  as  to  whether  any,  or 
how  many,  shops  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  shall  exist  in  the  locality. 
Optional  (op'shon-al),  a.  1.  Left  to  one's 
option  or  choice ;  depending  on  choice  or 
preference;  as,  whether  I  go  or  not  is  quite 
optional. 

If  to  the  former  the  movement  was  not  optional,  it 
was  the  same  that  the  Utter  chose  when  it  was  of. 
tional.  Palfrty. 

2.  Leaving  something  to  choice;  involving  a 
power  of  choice  or  option.— Optional  writ, 
in  law,  a  writ  which  commands  the  defend- 
ant to  do  the  thing  required,  or  show  the 
reason  why  he  has  not  done  It,  in  distinction 
from  a  peremptory  writ.  '  Original  writs  are 
either  optional  or  peremptory. '  Illaclatoite, 
See  under  PEREMPTORY. 

Optionally  (op'shon-al-li).  adv.  In  an  op- 
tional manner;  with  the  privilege  of  choice. 

Optometer  (op-tom'et-er).  n.  [Gr.  optomai, 
to  see,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  extent  of  the  limits 
of  distinct  vision  In  different  individuals, 
and  consequently  for  determining  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses  necessary  to  correct  Impcr- 
feoaoiu  °f  the  eye. 

Opulence  (op'Q-lens),  n.  [L.  opulentia,  front 
opes,  wealth.]     Wealth;  riches;  afllu< 
'There  in  full  opulence  a  banker  dwell ' 
Smft. 

Barbarous  efulntce  jewel-thick 

Sunn  cl  itself  on  his  breast  and  his  hands 
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Opulency  (op'u-len-si),  n.  Same  as  Opu- 
lence. '  A  person  not  only  of  great  opulency, 
but  authority.'  Atterbury. 

Opulent  (<>p'u-lent),  a.  [L.  opulentus,  from 
opes,  wealth.  ]  Wealthy;  rich;  affluent;  hav- 
ing large  means. 

The  wealth  of  tlie  Medici  made  them  masters  of 
Florence,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  con- 
siderable compared  to  the  united  property  of  that 
opulent  republic.  Hume. 

Opulently  (op'u-lent-li),  ado.  In  an  opulent 
manner;  richly;  with  abundance  or  splen- 
dour. 

Opunctlyt  (6-pungkt'li),  adv.  Opportunely. 
1  Opuntia  (6-pnn'shi-a),  n.  [From  Opus,  a 
city  of  Lnrris,  where  some  of  the  species  are 
plentiful.]  A  large  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat  order  Cactacece,  the  prickly 
pear  or  Indian  fig  tribe.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  stems  consisting  of  flat  joints, 
broader  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  end, 
but  which  eventually  lose  that  appearance, 
becoming  both  cylindrical  and  continuous. 
Their  native  country  is  South  America. 
Many  have  handsome  red,  yellow,  or  purple 
flowers,  and  others  yield  a  pleasant  subacid 
fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  hot  countries.  One 
of  the  most  important  species  is  O.  Tuna, 
which  is  largely  cultivated  in  Mexico  for 
rearing  the  cochineal  insect.  The  juice  is 
used  as  a  water-colour,  and  for  colouring 
confectionery;  while  in  Mexico  a  beverage 
called  cnlinche  is  prepared  from  the  fruit. 

Opuntiaceaa  (6-pim'shi-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  nat.  order 
Cactaceje  (which  see). 

Opus  (6'pus),  n.  pi.  Opera  (op'e-ra).  A 
work;  specifically,  a  musical  composition, 
In  which  sense  often  abbreviated  to  Op. 
—Opus  Alexandrinum,  a  mosaic  pavement 
consisting  of  geometric  figures,  in  black 
and  red  tessera  on  a  white  ground.— Opus 
incertum,  a  kind  of  masonry  formed  of 
small  stones  set  in  mortar,  and  occasion- 
ally traversed  by  beds  of  bricks  or  tiles. 
—  Opus  operatum,  in  theol.  an  expression 
applied  to  the  mere  outward  administra- 
tion of  a  sacrament  or  rite,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  in  all  cases  attended 
with  a  spiritual  effect.— Opus  reticulatum, 
in  masonry,  a  net-work  arrangement  of 
stones  or  bricks. 

Opuscle  (6-pus'sl),  n.    Same  as  Opuscule. 

Opuscule,  Opusculum  (6-pus'kul,  6-pus'- 
ku-lum),  n.  [L.  opusculum,  dim.  fromoptw, 
work.  ]  A  small  work. 

-Or,  fjfix.  A  termination  of  Latin  nouns  de- 
noting an  agent,  as  in  actor,  creditor:  used 
also  in  a  number  of  legal  designations,  as 
lessor,  obligor,  &c.  It  corresponds  to  the 
English  (Teutonic)  -er.  See  -En. 

Or  (or),  conj,  [Contr.  from  the  older  other, 
formerly  used  both  for  'either'and  *or,'and 
in  the  former  case  certainly  the  same  word 
neither,  A.  Sax.  dther,  dwther.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  however,  other  may  rather  be  from 
A.  Sax.  otfithe,  or,  with  r  added  through  the 
influence  of  dther,  hwatther,  in  the  frequent 
collocations  dther— oththe,  either— or,  hwce- 
ther—otkthe,  whether— or.  The  form  oththr 
=  or  occurs  about  the  year  1200.  Cognate 
words  with  oththe  are  Icel.  ethr,  etha,  Goth. 
auththa,  or.  ]  A  connective, or  rather  disjunc- 
tive particle  that  marks,  or  seems  to  mark, 
an  alternative;  as,  'If  I  could  write,  or  Holies 
could  forgive.'  Garth.  It  corresponds  to  a 
preceding  either;  as,  '  At  Venice  you  may 
go  to  any  house  either  by  land  or  water/ 
Addison.  Also  to  whether;  as,  "Inquire  what 
the  ancients  thought  concerning  this  world, 
whether  it  was  to  perish  or  no.'  T.  Burnet. 
It  often  connects  a  series  of  words  or  pro- 
positions, presenting  a  choice  between  any 
two  of  them;  as,  he  may  study  law  or  medi- 
cine or  divinity,  or  he  may  enter  into  trade. 
Or  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  in  this  case 
expressing  an  alternative  with  the  foregoing 
sentence,  or  merely  a  transition  to  some 
fresh  argument  or  illustration. 

Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?  Mat.  vii.  9. 

In  poetry,  or  is  sometimes  used  for  either. 
For  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless. 
That  them  or  to  conceal  or  else  to  tell 
Is  equally  impossible.  CoTvley, 

Similarly  it  may  also  be  used  for  whether. 


Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? 


Shak. 


Or  is  often  used  to  express  an  alternative  of 
terms,  definitions,  or  explanations  of  the 
same  thing  in  different  words.  Thus  we 
say,  a  thing  is  a  square,  or  a  figure  with  four 
equal  sides  and  angles, 
Or  (or),  cunj.  Lest;  than.  [Scotch.] 


Or  (or),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  dr,  ere,  another  form 
of  cer,  ere,  whence  early.]  Ere;  soonerthan; 
before.  Chaucer.~0r  ere,  or  e'er,  or  ever, 
ere  ever,  before  that.  In  this  phrase  ere  is 
the  proper  form,  being  really  a  repetition 
of  the  or,  but  it  came  to  be  misunderstood. 

I  would 

Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd.     Shak. 

Or(or), n.  [Fr.  or,  L.  aurutn.]  Inher. gold.  It 
is  expressed  in  engraving 
by  small  points  or  dots 
spread  all  over  the  field 
or  bearing. 

Ora  (o'ra),  n.  A  money  of 
account  among  theAnglo- 
Saxons,  valued  in  Dooms- 
day Book  at  20rf. 

Orach,  Oracle  (or'ach), 
n.  [Yr.arroche,  corrupted 
from  L.  atriplex,  the 
orach.  ]  The  popular  name  of  several  British 
plants  of  the  genus  Atriplex.  See  ATRI- 
PLEX and  MOUNTAIN-SPINACH. 

Oracle  (or'a-kl),  n.  [L.  oraeulum-,  a  divine 
announcement,  an  oracle,  a  prophecy,  from 
oro,  to  speak,  also  to  pray,  beseech,  en- 
treat, from  os,  oris,  the  mouth.  1.  In  clans, 
antiq.  the  answer  of  a  god  or  the  inspired 
priest  or  priestess  of  a  god,  to  an  in- 
quiry made  respecting  some  affair  of  import- 
ance, usually  respecting  some  future  event, 
as  the  success  of  an  enterprise  or  battle. 
The  general  characteristics  of  oracles  were 
ambiguity,  obscurity,  and  convertibility;  so 
that  one  answer  would  agree  with  several 
various  and  sometimes  directly  opposite 
events.— 2.  The  deity  who  gave  or  was  snp- 
posed  to  give  answers  to  inquiries ;  as,  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle. 

The  oracles  are  dumb. 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  thro'  the  arched  roof  in,  words  deceiving. 
Milton. 

3.  The  place  where  the  answers  were  given; 
the  sacred  spot  whence  supernatural  re- 
sponses proceeded.    The  Greeks  surpassed 
every  other  nation  both  in  the  number  and 
celebrity  of  their  oracles,  but  those  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Dodona,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of 
Trophonius   near   Lebadeia,    enjoyed    the 
highest  reputation. 

Sometimes  they  (the  gods)  were  believed  to  impart 
the  prophetical  faculty,  as  a  permanent  gift,  to  some 
favoured  person  or  family,  in  which  it  was  permitted 
to  descend  ;  sometimes  they  attached  it  to  a  certain 
place,  the  seat  of  their  immediate  presence,  which  is 
then  termed  an  oracle.  Thirlwall. 

4.  The  communications,  revelations,  or  mes- 
sages delivered  by  God  to  prophets.  In  this 
sense  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular ;  as, 
the  oracles  of  God,  divine  oracles,  that  is. 
the  Scriptures.— 5.  The  sanctuary  or  most 
holy  place  in  the  temple,  in  which  was  de- 
posited the  ark  of  the  covenant.     1  Kings 
vi.  19.     Sometimes  used  for  the  temple  it- 
self.—6.  One  who  communicates  a  divine 
command;  source  from  whence  the  decrees 
of  Heaven  may  be  obtained. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 

Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will.    Milton. 

1.  Any  person  reputed  uncommonly  wise, 
whose  determinations  are  not  disputed,  or 
whose  opinions  are  of  great  authority. 

My  father  is  one  of  the  great  oracles  in  agriculture, 
one  of  the  great  patrons  of  all  its  improvements. 
Lord  Lytton. 

8.  A  wise  sentence  or  decision  of  great  au- 
thority. 

Oracle!  (or'a-kl),  v.i.  To  utter  oracles. 
Milton. 

Oracular  (o-rak'u-ler),  a.  i.  Pertaining  to 
an  oracle  or  oracles ;  uttering  oracles ;  as, 
an  oracular  tongue.  —  2.  Resembling  an 
oracle  or  oracles;  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  oracle ;  as,  (a)  grave ;  venerable ; 
like  an  oracle. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracitlar  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expres- 
sion. Pope. 

(b)  Positive;    authoritative;   magisterial. 

'Oracular  truths.'    Bp.  Hall,     (c)  Obscure; 

ambiguous,  like  the  oracles  of  pagan  deities. 
Oracularly  (o-rak'u-ler-li),  adv.  In  the 

manner  of  an  oracle;  authoritatively;  sen- 

tentiously. 
Oracularness   (o-rak'u-ler-nes),  n.      The 

state  of  being  oracular. 
Oraculoust  (o-rak'u-lus),  a.    Same  as  Ora- 
cular. 

The  particular  expressions  of  their  sentiments  are 
as  oracttloJis  as  if  they  were  omniscient.  Glanville. 

As  for  equivocations  and  oracitlous  speeches,  they 
cannot  hold  out  long.  Bacon. 

Oraculouslyt  (o-rak'u-lus-li),  adv.  Same 
as  Oracularly.  Dryden. 


Oraculousness  (o-rak'u-lus-nes),  n.  Same 
as  Oracularness. 

Oraisont  (or'i-zpn),  n.  [Fr.  oraison,  from  L. 
oratio,  an  oration,  from  oro,  to  speak,  to 
pray.  ]  Prayer ;  verbal  supplication  or  oral 
worship:  now  written  Orison. 

Oral  (6'ral),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  08,  oris,  the 
mouth.]  1.  Uttered  by  the  mouth  or  in 
words ;  spoken,  not  written ;  as,  oral  tradi- 
tions; oral  testimony;  oral  law.— 2.  In  zool. 
a  term  applied  to  the  various  parts  which 
form  or  relate  to  the  mouth  of  animals. — 
Oral  pleading,  in  law,  pleading  by  word  of 
mouth  in  presence  of  the  judges.  This  was 
superseded  by  written  pleading  in  the  reign 
of  the  third  Edward. 

Orally  (6'ral-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  oral  manner; 
by  word  of  mouth;  in  words,  without  writ- 
ing; vocally;  verbally;  as,  traditions  de- 
rived orally  from  ancestors.— 2.  t  By  means 
of  the  mouth ;  through,  in,  or  into  the 
mouth. 

The  priest  did  sacrifice,  and  orally  devour  it  whole. 
Bp.  Hall 

Orang  (6-rangO,  n.    Same  as  Orang-outang. 

Orange  (or'anj),  n.  [Fr.  orange,  It.  arancia, 
Sp.  naranja,  from  Ar.  naranj,  an  orange. 
The  initial  n  was  no  doubt  lost  through  a 
sort  of  confusion  between  it  and  the  n  of 
the  article  une,  una;  then  in  French  the  a 
became  o,  under  the  influence  of  or,  gold, 
and  the  golden  colour  of  the  fruit.]  A  tree 
and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Citrus,  the  C. 
Aurantium.  The  orange  is  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  India  and  China,  but  is  now  cul- 
tivated abundantly  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  also  in  the  Azores  and  America.  It 
is  a  middle -sized  evergreen  tree,  with  a 
greenish -brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
acute,  pointed,  and  at  the  base  of  the  peti- 
ole are  winged.  The  fruit  is  globose,  bright 
yellow,  and  contains  a  pulp  which  consists 
of  a  collection  of  oblong  vesicles  filled  with 


Orange  (Citrus  Anrantiutn\.—a,  Ovary,     b.  Style. 
c.  Stamens,    a,  Petal,    e,  Section  of  fruit. 

a  sugary  and  refreshing  juice;  it  is  divided 
into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  each  con- 
taining several  seeds.  The  principal  varie- 
ties are  the  common  sweet  or  China,  the 
bitter  or  Seville,  the  Maltese  or  red  pulped, 
the  Tangerine,  the  Mandarin  or  clove,  and 
the  St.  Michael's.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and 
rind  yield  fragrant  oils  much  used  in  per- 
fumery. The  wood  is  fine-grained,  compact, 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  arts. 

Orange  (or'anj),  a.  Belonging  to  an  orange; 
coloured  as  an  orange. 

Orangeade  (or-anj-ad').  n.  Drink  made  from 
orange  juice  and  the  infusion  of  orange- 
peel. 

Orangeat  (or'an-zhat),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  Orange- 
peel  covered  with  candy.— 2.  Orangeade. 

Orange-bird  (or'anj-berd),  n.  The  Tanagra 
zena,  a  Jamaican  bird,  so  called  from  its 
yellow  breast  resembling  an  orange,  when 
the  bird  is  perched  in  a  dark-leaved  tree. 

Orange-blossom  (or'anj-blos-som),  n.  The 
blossom  of  the  orange-tree,  a  wreath  of 
which  is  generally  worn  by  a  bride  at  her 
marriage  as  an  emblem  of  purity. 

Had  orange-blossoms  been  invented  then  (those 
touching  emblems  of  female  purity  imported  by  us 
from  France  .  .  .)  Miss  M.  would  nave  assumed  the 
spotless  wreath.  farrar. 

Orange-coloured  (or'anj -kul-erd),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  colour  of  an  orange. 

Orange-flower  (or'anj- flou-er),  n.  Same  as 
O  range-blossom. 

But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 

Made  cypress  of  her  oraitge-flirwer,       Tennyson. 

Orange-lily  (or'anj-li-li),  n.  A  species  of 
lily  (Lilinm  bulbifemnn);  it  has  a  scaly 
bulb,  a  leafy  stem,  2£  feet  high,  having 
small  dark-brown  bulbs  in  the  axils  of 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  loch',      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sittff;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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the  lean*,  terminating  In  large  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  It  U  commonly  cultivated 
Infardena 

Orange-lilt  (or-anj-llstx  n.  A  species  of 
widehalie 

Orangeman  (or'anJ-manX  n.  [In  honour  of 
William  III  of  Kngland.  Prince  of  Oratae. ] 
A  member  of  a  secret  society  instituted  In 
Ireland  In  17%.  to  uphold  the  Protestant 
religion  and  aacendency,  and  to  oppoae  the 
Catholic  religion  and  Influence  It  has 
lodges  In  many  parti  of  the  British  Empire 
and  her  colonies,  but  the  membership  is 
now  pretty  much  confined  to  the  lower 
rlitin  of  Protestant  Irishmen. 

Orange-musk  (or'anj-musk),  n.    A  species 

Orange-pea  (or-anJ-pS),  n.  A  younsr  nnrine 
fruit  of  the  curaooa  orange,  used  for  flavour- 
Ing  wines. 

Orange-peel  (or'anj-pel).  n.  The  rind  of  an 
orange  separated  from  the  fruit.  The  peel 
of  the  bitter  orange  when  dried  and  candied 
U  used  as  a  stomachic,  and  in  flavouring 
puddings  and  many  articles  of  confectionery. 
Orange-pekoe  (or'auj-pe-kd).  *»•  A  black 
tea  from  China,  of  which  there  Is  also  a 
scented  variety. 

Orange-pippin  (or'anj-plp-lnx  n.  A  kind 
of  apple. 

Orangery  (or"anj-er-l),  n.  [  Fr.  orangerie  ] 
A  place  where  oranges  are  cultivated ;  par- 
ticularly, a  kind  of  gallery  in  a  garden  or 
elsewhere,  to  preserve  orange-trees  in  during 
the  winter  season. 

Orange-skin  (or'anj-skin),  n.  An  orange 
hui-  of  the  skin,  chiefly  observed  in  newly- 
boni  infants. 

Orange-tawny  (or'anj-ta-nIX  »•  A  colour 
between  yellow  and  brown. 

Orange -tawny  (or'anj-ta-ni),  o.  Of  the 
colour  of  an  orange ;  partaking  of  yellow 
and  brown  in  colour.  Shalr ;  Raeon. 

Orange-tip  (or'anj-tip).a  A  name  applied  to 
certain  butterflies  of  the  genii*  Mancipium. 

Orange-wife,  Orange-woman  (or'anj-wif, 
or'aiij-wu-man).  n  A  woman  that  sells 
oranges.  '  A  cause  between  an  oraiyt-w(fc 
and  a  fosset  seller*  Slink. 

Orang-outang,  Orang-utan  (o-rang'o- 
tang,  o-rang'o-tan).  n.  (Malay  oratiy-Atan— 
"rang,  man,  anil  titan,  a  forest,  lit.  man  of 
the  woods.]  A  qiiadnimanona  mammal,  the 
fiUucatialyriui  or  Simia  tali/rut.  This  ani- 
mal seems  to  be  confined  to 'Borneo,  Suma- 
tra, and  M;i!:i  r  i  It  is  one  of  those  animals 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  man,  being 
in  this  respect  only  inferior  to  the  chim- 
panzee and  gorilla.  It  is  utterly  incapable 


Orang-outang  (paluaa  taffra 


of  walking  in  a  perfectly  erect  postnre  I  to 
body  Is  covered  with  coarse  hair  of  a  brown- 
sh  red  colour;  In  some  places  on  its  back 
It  Is  B  inches  long,  and  on  its  arms  6  Inches. 
It  attains  the  height  of  from  4  to  6  feet, 
measured  In  a  straight  line  from  the  vertex 

i  the  heel.  The  arms  reach  to  the  ankle- 
Joint  These  animals  swing  along  on  their 
hind-legs,  using  the  arms  as  crutches,  feed 

i  fruits,  sleep  on  trees,  and  make  a  shelter 
ai»inst  the  Inclemencies  of  the  weather 
•Jf  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  ag 

2?i".,tnclr  abmt>'  *"  "«  weapons  with 
the  hand  Often  shortened  to  Orana 

Orarlum(ora'r|.umXn.  [L.J  Ascarfafflxed 

he  crosier.  In  use  as  early  as  the  thlr- 

teenth  r,-,,tury.    The  word  was  also  used 

for  the  priestly  scarf  or  stole,  and  for  the 

border  or  hemming  of  a  robe 

OnUTCor-a-riXn.  Same  as  Ornrum.  'Alb, 
cope,  and  orory.'  Soul  Hey. 


Orate  (or'at),  r  i.  To  make  an  oration;  to 
talk  loftily ;  to  harangue.  [Recent,  and 
used  humorously  or  contemptuously.) 
Oration  (o-ra'shon),  n.  [L  oratto,  from  on!, 
to  pray,  to  utter.  ]  A  speech  or  discourse 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  oratory, 
and  spoken  in  public ;  a  speech  composed 
in  dignified  or  elevated  language,  and  treat- 
ing usually  of  some  important  matter;  an 
eloquent  or  laboured  and  weighty  address. 
The  word  Is  now  applied  chiefly  to  dis- 
courses pronounced  on  special  occasions,  as 
a  funeral  oration,  an  oration  on  some  anni- 
versary, «Vcv,  and  to  academic  declama- 
tions. —  Speech,  Harangue,  Oration.  See 
SPEECH. 

Orator  (or'a-terX  «.  [L.]  1.  A  public 
speaker;  one  who  delivers  an  oration:  a  per- 
son who  pronounces  a  discourse  publicly  on 
some  special  occasion.  The  ancient  orators, 
such  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  frequently 
performed  the  functions  of  advocates  or 
pleaders,  supporting  or  defending  clients 
before  the  courts.  —  2.  An  eloquent  public 
speaker;  one  who  is  skilled  as  a  speaker;  an 
eloquent  man ;  as,  he  writes  and  reasons 
well,  but  is  no  orator;  Lord  Chatham  was 
an  orator.  '  1  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is. ' 
Shak.~3.  In  law.  the  plaintiff  or  petitioner 
in  a  bill  or  information  in  chancery.— 4.  An 
officer  of  English  universities  who  acts  as 
the  voice  of  the  university.  He  introduces 
distinguished  individuals  on  whom  honor- 
ary degrees  are  about  to  be  conferred,  recit- 
ing their  claims,  reads,  writes,  and  records 
all  letters  of  a  public  character,  Ac. 
Oratorial  (or-a-to'ri-ul).  a.  Same  as  Ora- 
torical. Swift. 
Oratorially  (or-a-to'ri-al-li),  adv.  Same  as 


Oratorian  (or-a-to'ri-an).  «  Eerlei.  a  priest 
of  the  oratory.  See  under  ORATORY. 

Oratorical  (or-n-torlk-al).  a  1'ertainlng  to 
an  orator  or  to  oratory;  rhetorical;  becom- 
ing, befitting,  or  necessary  to  an  orator: 
as,  oratorical  flourishes;  to  speak  in  an  ora- 
torical way. 

Hath  man  has  a  faculty,  a  poetical  faculty,  or  an 
oratorical  faculty,  which  special  education  improves 
to  a  certain  extent  //.  Sfttitfr. 

Oratorically  (or-a-tor'ik-al -li),  adv.  In  an 
oratorical  manner. 

Oratorio  (or-a-to'ri-o),  n.  [It.,  a  small  cha- 
in;!, the  place  in  which  these  musical  com- 
positions are  said  to  have  been  at  first  per- 
formed.) 1  A  sacred  musical  composition, 
consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios, 
choruses.  Ac.,  the  subject  of  which  is  gen- 
erally taken  from  Scripture.  The  text  is 
generally  a  dramatic  poem ;  as,  Handel's 
Sanurm,  and  Cimarosas  Sacrijitio  d'Alna- 
mo.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rative, as  Israel  in  Kgypt.  and  occasionally 
it  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  as  Haydn's  Creation. 
The  Messiah  is  a  collection  of  passages  from 
our  received  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  accompaniments  are  usually  written 
for  a  full  orchestra,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  strengthened  by  the  organ.— &  A  place 
of  worship;  a  chapel. 

Oratorioust  (or-a-to'ri-us),  a.  Oratorical; 
rhetorical. 

What  errour  is  so  rotten  and  putrid,  which  some 
oroJonotts  varnish  hath  not  sought  to  colour  over 
with  shews  of  truth  and  piety  I  Jtr.  Taylor. 

Oratortouslyt  (or-a-t6'ri-ns-li),  adv.  In  an 
oratorical  or  rhetorical  manner. 

Nor  do  they  oppose  things  of  this  nature  argu- 
mentatively,  so  much  as  oratorioittly.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Oratorlze,  Oratorise  (or'a-ter-iz),  r.i.  To 
act  the  orator;  to  harangue  like  an  orator 
[Rare.] 

In  this  order  they  reached  the  magistrate's  house- 
the  chairmen  trotting,  the  prisoners  following  Mr 
nckwick  fratoruiiif,  and  the  crowd  shouting. 

Oratory  (or'a-to-riX  "-  [tt.  oratorio, 
from  orator,  an  orator. )  1.  The  art  of 
speaking  well,  or  of  speaking  according  to 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  in  order  to  persuade- 
the  art  of  public  speaking;  the  art  of  an 
orator. 

If  we  were  perfectly  logical  human  beings,  affected 
equally  by  the  same  argument,  whatever  its  origin. 
the  case  would  be  different.  But  the  very  theory  of 
oratory  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  we  are  not  logical 
Oratory  is  the  art  of  enforcing  argument  by  persona) 
Sympathy,  and  anything  which  breaks  tile  rule  is 
fatal  to  it*  success.  Saturday  Rev. 

2.  Exercise  of  eloquence;  eloquent  lan- 
guage; eloquence;  as,  all  his  oratory  was 
spent  In  vain.-S.  A  place  for  prayer  or 
worship ;  In  modern  usage  more  especially 
a  small  apartment  for  private  devotions. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  rood  arm- 
lory  or  place  to  pray  in.  jr,r.  Taylor. 


Seek  in  domestic  oratory  small 
For  prayer  in  stillness.  Ifordtvorlk. 

—Priettt  of  the  Oratory,  a  religious  order 
!  founded  by  st  Filippo  de'  Neri  and  sancv 
tioned  by  the  pope  in  1576,  for  the  study  of 
theology  and  for  superintending  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  devout  The  members 
of  this  order  are  not  bound  by  any  special 
vow.  In  Italy  the  order  still  exist* ;  l,m 
the  more  important  congregation  of  the 
fathert  of  the  Oratory  of  Jems,  founded  at 
Paris  In  1811,  no  longer  exists.— Oratory 
Rhetoric.  See  under  RHETORIC. 

Oratress,  Oratrlx  (or'a-tres,  or'a-triksX  «. 
1.  A  female  orator.  [Rare.] — 2.  In  lav  a 
female  petitioner  or  female  plaintiff  in  a 
bill  in  chancery. 

Orb  (orb),  n.  (L  orbit,  a  circle,  a  ring  a 
disk.)  1.  A  spherical  body;  a  globe;  a  ball- 
as,  the  celestial  orbs;  this  terrestrial  orb- 
applied  by  Milton  to  the  eyeballs— 'go 
thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their 
orbt.'  '  These  flery  orb!  above.'  Shak.— 2.  In 
anc.  astron.  a  hollow  globe  or  sphere  form- 
ing part  of  the  solar  or  sidereal  system.  The 
I  ancient  astronomers  supposed  the  heavens 
to  consist  of  such  orbs  or  spheres  inclosing 
one  another,  being  concentric,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  in  their  revolutions  the 
planets.  That  in  which  the  sun  was  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  was  called  the  orbii 
maximui,  or  chief  orb.— 3.  A  circular  body 
as  a  wheel  or  a  disk. 

The  trbt  of  his  fierce  chariot  rolled,  as  with  tkt 

sound 
Of  torrent  floods.  -.•     . 

4.  A  circle;  a  ring;  a  circuit;  an  orbit  'Tke 
moon  that  monthly  changes  in  her  circled 
orb.'  Shale. 

Thus  when  in  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood 
Orb  within  orb.  Milton. 

5  Period  or  revolution  of  time.  Milton 
(Rare.]-6.  In  arch,  a  plain  circular  boas. 
See  Boss.  —7.  In  her.  a  globe  encircled  bear- 
ins  a  cross;  a  mound  (which  see). 
Orb  (orb),  v.i.  To  be  transformed  into  an 
orb;  to  exhibit  or  assume  the  appearance  of 
an  orb.  [Rare.  ] 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far. 

And  orb  unto  the  perfect  star 
\Ve  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein.  Tennyson. 

Orb  (orb),  «.(.  1.  To  form  into  a  circle.— 
2.  To  encircle;  to  surround ;  to  Inclose;  to 
shut  up.  'Orb'd  in  your  isolation.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

The  wheels  were  orbed  with  gold. 


Orbt  (orb),  n.  [O.Fr.  orbe,  t.  orbnt,  be- 
reaved] A  blank  window  or  panel  Ox- 
ford Glossary. 

Orbatet  (oKliat),  a.  [L.  orbatus,  pp.  of  orb», 
to  bereave.]  Bereaved;  fatherless;  child- 
less. 

Orbatlont  (or-ba'shon).  n.    [L  orbatw,  from 
orbo.  to  bereave.  ]    Privation  of  parents  or 
children,  or  privation  in  general. 
Orbed  (orbd),  a.     Having  the  form  of  an 
orb;  round;  circular;  orbicular. 
Let  each 

Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orAnr- shleM. 
Milton. 

Orb-fish  (orb'flshA  n.    Same  as  Orbit. 
Orbic.t  Orbicalt  (ortiik,  or'bik-al),  o.  Spheri- 
cal: orbicular. 

How  the  body  of  this  orbit  frame 

From  tender  infancy  so  big  became.         Baeon. 

Orblcle  (or'hl-kl),  ».  It.  orbicuhit,  dim.  of 
orbit,  an  orb.  ]  A  small  orb. 

Such  watery  orbifles  young  boys  do  blow 

Out  from  their  soapy  shells.  G.  Flitther. 


Orblcula  (or-bik'u-la),  n.    [See 


«U.  far.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move; 


i,  OrWcula  Cunungu.    >,  A  mass  of  O.  lamtUota. 

A  genus  of  hrachlopod  shells,  found  in  large 
masses  on  the  coasts  of  I'eru  and  Chili,  and 
also  in  the  northern  seas.  The  shell  con- 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  So,  ley. 
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sists  of  two  unequal  valves,  one  of  which  is 
round  and  conical,  the  other  flat,  and  fixed 
on  a  rock.  The  animal  has  two  short  cili- 
ated arms. 

Orbicular  (or-bik'u-16r),  a.  [L.  orbicularis, 
from  orbiculus,  dim.  of  orbis,  an  orb.]  In 
the  form  of  an  orb;  spherical;  circular.  'Or- 
bicular as  the  disk  of  a  planet.'  De  Quincey. 
—Orbicular  bone,  in  anat.  the  smallest  of  the 
four  bones  of  the  ear;  it  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible, round,  convex  on  two  surfaces,  and 
articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes.— 
Orbicular  leaf,  in  bot.  a  circular  leaf  with  the 
stalk  attached  to  the  centre  of  it.— Orbicu- 
lar muscles,  in  anat.  muscles  with  circular 
fibres  surrounding  some  natural  opening  of 
the  body,  as  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  the  eyelids,  &c. 

Orbicularly  (or-bik'u-ler-li),  adv.  Spheri- 
cally; circularly. 

Orbicularness  (or-bik'u-ler-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  orbicular;  sphericity. 

Orbiculata  (or-bik'u-la"ta),  n.  pi.  A  tribe 
of  brachyuroua  crustaceans,  including  those 
which  have  an  oblong-ovoid  carapace. 

Orbiculate,  Orbiculated  (or-bik'u-lat,  or- 
bik'u-lat-ed),  a.  [L.  orbiculatus,  from  orbis, 
an  orb.  ]  Made  or  being  in  the  form  of  an 
orb;  orbicular  (which  see). 

Orbiculation  (or-bik'u-la"shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  orbiculate. 

Orbiculina  (or-bik'u-li"na),  n.  pi.  [L.  orbi- 
culus, a  little  orb.]  A  genus  of  minute  fora- 
minifers,  found  alive  in  tropical  seas,  as 
also  fossil  in  the  tertiaries.  They  have  their 
name  from  their  flattened  globular  shape. 

Orbiculus  (or-bik'u-lus),  n.  [L.  dim.  of 
orbis,  a  ring,  an  orb.]  In  bot.  the  fleshy  ring 
formed  by  the  stamens  in  the  genus  Stapelia; 
also,  the  circular  bodies  contained  within 
the  cup  of  some  genera  of  fungi,  as  Nidu- 
laria. 

Orbis  (or'bis),  n.  A  fish  of  a  globular  form, 
the  Chmtodon  orbis  of  Gmelin,  inhabiting 
the  Indian  seas.  It  is  covered  with  a  firm 
hard  skin  full  of  small  prickles,  but  is  des- 
titute of  scales.  It  is  unfit  for  food.  Called 
also  Orb-fah. 

Orbit  (or'bit),  n.  [L.  orbita,  a  wheel-track, 
a  circuit,  from  orbis,  an  orb,  a  ring.]  1.  In 
astron.  the  path  of  a  planet  or  comet ;  the 
curve-line  which  a  planet  describes  in  its 
periodical  revolution  round  its  central  body; 
as,  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  or  Mercury.  The  or- 
bits of  the  planets  are  elliptical,  having  the 
sun  in  one  of  the  foci;  and  they  all  move  in 
these  ellipses  by  this  law,  that  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to 
the  centre  of  any  one  of  them,  termed  the 
radius  vector,  always  describes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times.  Also,  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  the  planetary  revolutions  are  as 
the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the 
sun.  The  satellites  also  move  in  elliptical 
orbits,  having  their  respective  primaries  in 
one  of  the  foci.  The  elements  of  an  orbit  are 
those  quantities  by  which  its  position  and 
magnitude,  for  the  time,  are  determined ; 
such  as  the  major  axis  and  eccentricity,  the 
longitude  of  the  node,  and  inclination  of 
the  plane  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  longitude 
of  the  perihelion.  —  2. t  A  small  orb,  globe, 
or  ball.  'Roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye.' 
Youny.  —  3.  In  anat.  the  bony  cavity  in 
which  the  eye  is  situated.— 4.  In  ornith.  the 
skin  which  surrounds  the  eye  of  a  bird. 

Orbital  (or'bit-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  or- 
bit. '  The  orbital  half  of  the  external  rec- 
tus  muscle/  Dr.  Carpenter.  'Orbital  re- 
volution.' J.  D.  Forbes. 

Orbitar  (or'bi-ter),  a.  Same  as  Orbital 
[Rare.] 

Orbitary  (or-bit'a-ri),  a.  Connected  with 
or  surrounding  the  orbit ;  as,  orbitary  fea- 
thers. 

Orbitelse  (or-bi-tele),  n.  pi.  [L.  orbis,  an  orb, 
a  circle,  and  tela,  a  web.]  A  tribe  of  seden- 
tary spiders,  characterized  by  a  somewhat 
large,  soft,  and  particoloured  abdomen. 
They  make  their  webs  with  regular  meshes, 
arranged  in  concentric  circles  crossed  by 
straight  radii,  and  they  usually  remain  sta- 
tionary in  the  centre,  in  a  reversed  position. 
Many  species,  however,  construct  for  them- 
selves a  cavity  or  cell,  which  is  sometimes 
horizontal  and  sometimes  perpendicular, 
near  the  edges  of  the  net.  Of  this  group 
the  genus  Kpeira  is  the  principal,  several 
species  of  which  abound  in  our  gardens,  es- 
pecially during  the  autumn. 

Orbitosphenoid  (orTn- to-sphenoid),  a.  In 
anat.  an  epithet  applied  to  the  lesser  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Orbitualt  (or-bit'u-al),  a.    Same  as  Orbital. 


Orbituary  (or-bit'u-a-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  orbit;  orbital.  [Rare.] 

Orbitude.t  Orbityt  (orTn-tud,  or'bi-ti),  n. 
I  [L.  orbitas,  from  orbits,  bereaved.]  Bereave- 
i  ment  by  loss  of  parents  or  children. 

He  .  .  .  may  leave  none  to  mourn  for  himself;  or- 
bity  may  be  his  inheritance.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

\  Orblike  (orb'Hk),  a.    Resembling  an  orb. 

Orby  (orb'i),  a.  Resembling  an  orb;  revolv- 
|  ing.  'Orby  hours.'  Chapman. 

Orc.t  Orkt  (ork),n.  [L.  orca,  a  sea  animal, 
|  perhaps  the  grampus.]  A  marine  animal: 
a  term  that  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
very  precise  application.  The  Delphinus 
orca  of  Linnfeus  is  the  grampus,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  ore  of  our 
old  writers.  Nares  suggests  the  narwhal. 
B.  Jonson;  Drayton. 

Orcadian  (or-ka'di-an),  a.  Relating  to  the 
Orcades,  or  Orkney  Islands. 

Orcadian  (or-ka'di-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Orkney. 

Orceine,  Orcein  (or'se-m),  n.  (C7H7NO3.) 
A  nitrogenous  compound  formed  from  orcine 
and  ammonia.  It  is  a  deep  red  powder 
of  strong  tinctorial  power,  and  when  dis- 
solved by  potash  and  ammonia  is  the  basis 
of  the  archil  of  commerce.  See  ORCINE. 

Orchal  (or'kal).    See  ARCHIL. 

Orchanet  (or'ka-net),  n.  A  plant,  Anchusa 
tinctoria. 

Or  chard  (or/cherd),».  [A. Sax.  ortneard,  wyrt- 
geard,  a  garden,  an  orchard,  lit.  a  wort- 
yard  ;  so  Dan.  urtyaard,  Goth,  aurti-gards, 
a  garden.  See  WORT,  YARD,  GARDEN.]  1. 1 A 
garden. — 2.  An  inclosure  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit-trees,  especially  the  apple,  the 
pear,  the  plum,  and  the  cherry;  a  collection 
of  cultivated  fruit-trees. 

Orchard  -  grass  (or'cherd-gras),  n.  Cock's- 
foot  grass  (Dactylic  glomerata).  See  DAC- 
TYLIS. 

Orchard-house  (or'cherd-hous),  n.  A  glass- 
roofed  shed  with  the  roof  sloping  towards 
the  sun,  for  cultivating  fruits  too  delicate 
to  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  or  to  bring 
them  to  greater  perfection  than  when  so 
grown,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
The  trees  are  planted  in  pots,  and  never 
allowed  to  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  so 
pruned  as  to  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
fruitful  wood  in  the  least  possible  compass. 

Orcharding  (or'cherd-ing),  n.  The  culti- 
vation of  orchards.  'All  land  is  not  fit  for 
orcharding.'  Eoelyn. 

Orchardist  (or'cherd-ist),  n.  One  that  cul- 
tivates orchards;  as,  however  expert  the  or- 
chardist  may  be,  much  will  depend  on  soil. 

Orchel,  Orchella  (or'kel,  or-kel'la),  n.  See 
ARCHIL. 

Orchella  -  weed  ( or-chel'la-wed ),  n.  The 
name  of  several  species  of  Roccella,  a  genus 
of  lichens  celebrated  as  dye-weeds.  They 
grow  on  maritime  rocks  in  hot  and  warm 
temperate  regions.  A  blue  and  a  red  dye, 
known  as  orchil  or  archil,  are  prepared  from 
them. 

Orchesography  (or-ke-sog'ra-fi),  n.  [Fr.  or- 
chesographie  —  Gr.  orckesis,  a  dance,  and 
grapho,  to  write  or  describe.]  A  treatise 
upon  dancing. 

Orchestes  (or-kes'tez),  n.  [Gr.  orchesten,  a 
leaper,  a  dancer.]  A  genus  of  small  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  family  Curculionidte, 
destructive  to  plants.  They  have  thickened 
femora  to  the  hind-legs,  and  have  the  power 
of  leaping:  hence  the  name. 

Orchestra  (or'kes-tra),  n.  [Gr.  orchestra, 
from  orcheomai,  to  dance.]  1.  The  part  of 
a  theatre  or  other  public  place  appropriated 
to  the  musicians.  In  the  Grecian  theatres 
the  orchestra  was  a  part  of  the  stage  allot- 
ted to  the  chorus  for  the  performance  of  its 
evolutions;  it  was  of  a  semicircular  form, 
and  surrounded  with  seats.  In  the  Roman 
theatres  it  was  no  part  of  the  stage,  but  an- 
swered nearly  to  the  pit  in  modern  play- 
houses, and  was  occupied  by  senators  and 
other  persons  of  distinction. — 2.  The  whole 
instrumental  band  performing  together  in 
concert-halls,  theatres.or  other  public  places 
of  amusement. 

Orchestral  (or-kes'tral),  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  orchestra ;  suitable  for  or  performed  in 
the  orchestra. 

Orchestration  (or-kes-tra'shon),  n.  The  ar- 
rangement of  music  for  an  orchestra;  the 
orchestral  treatment  of  a  composition ;  in- 
strumentation. 

Orchestre  t  (orTtes-ter),  n.  Same  as  Orches- 
tra. 

Orchestric  (or-kes'trik),  a.  Relating  to  an 
orchestra;  orchestral. 

Orchestrino  (or-kes-tre'no),  n.    [It.  dim.  of 


orchestra.']  A  musical  instrument  shaped 
like  a  pianoforte,  with  similar  key-board, 
its  sounds  being  produced  by  the  friction  of 
a  circular  bow  upon  the  strings.  It  has 
gone  entirely  out  of  use. 

Orchestrion  (or-kes'tri-on),  n.  A  musical 
instrument  resembling  a  portable  organ, 
about  9  feet  in  height,  breadth,  and  depth, 
having  a  mechanism  to  swell  or  to  diminish 
all  the  sounds  within  its  compass.  It  was 
invented  by  the  Abbe"  Vogler  about  1789, 
but  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

Orchid  (oi'kid),  n.  A  member  of  the  genus 
orchis;  an  orchidaceous  plant. 

Orchidacese  (or-ki-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [From  L. 
orchis,  one  of  the  genera.]  One  of  the  most 
natural  and  well-defined  orders  of  plants  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  consists  of  nu- 
merous genera  and  species.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  they  are  chiefly  perennial  and 
herbaceous.  The  flowers  are  very  irregular, 
the  perianth  being  formed  of  three  sepals 
and  three  petals,  the  lowest  of  the  latter 
being  often  very  different  in  shape  and  mark- 
ings from  the  rest,  and  called  the  labellum 
or  lip :  both  sepals  and  petals  are  often 
richly  and  similarly  coloured.  There  is 
usually  only  one  stamen  (sometimes  two), 
usually  confluent  with  the  style  and  stigma. 
They  are  more  prized  for  their  beauty  and 
the  strangeness  of  their  flowers  than  for 
any  very  important  dietetic  or  medicinal 
properties  they  possess.  Many  of  them  are 
found  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees : 
they  are  not  parasites,  but  epiphytes. 

Orchidaceous  (or-ki-da'shus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  orchids;  belonging  to  the  iiat. 
order  Orchidaceac. 

Orchideous  (or-kid'e-us),  a.  Same  as  Or- 
chidaceous. 

Orchidqlogist  (or-ki-dol'o-jist),n.  One  versed 
in  orchids. 

Orchidology  (or-ki-dol'o-ji),  n.  The  special 
branch  of  botany  or  of  horticulture  which 
relates  to  orchids. 

Orchil  (or'kil),  n.    See  ARCHIL. 

Orchiocele  (or'ki-o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  orchis,  or- 
chios,  a  testicle,  and  Icele,  a  rupture.]  In 
pathol.  a  name  given  to  several  essentially 
different  diseases  of  the  testicle  and  its  en- 
velopes, as  scrotal  hernia,  tumour  of  the 
testicle,  and  hernia  humoral  is.  Dunglwon. 

Orchis  (or'kis),  n.  [Gr.  orchis,  a  testicle, 
from  the  shape  of  the  roots.]  A  genus  of 
hardy  perennials,  with  tuberous  fleshy  roots, 
inhabiting  various  parts  of  Europe  and  tem- 
perate Asia,  with  a  very  few  in  North  Ame- 


Salep  (Orchis  rnascttla). 

rica,  nat.  order  Orchidaceae,  of  which  this 
genus  is  the  type.  There  are  several  British 
species  with  showy  flowers,  or  reddish-pur- 
ple or  pale-pink  in  colour,  and  of  irregular 
form.  The  tubercles  of  0.  mascula,  or  male 
orchis,  yield  salep.  (See  SALEP.)  The  tubers 
of  the  whole  genus  contain  much  starch. 

Orchitis  (or-kl'tis),  n,  [Gr.  orchis,  a  testicle, 
and  term,  -itis,  signifying  inflammation.] 
Inflammation  of  the  testis. 

Orenotomy  (or-kot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  orchis,  a 
testicle,  and  temno,  to  cut.]  The  operation 
of  extracting  a  testicle;  castration. 

Orcine,  Orcin  (or'sin),  n.  [Fr.  orcine,  from 
L.  orcus,  the  infernal  regions,  from  its  dark 
colour]  (C?H8Oo.)  A  peculiar  colouring 
matter  obtained  from  orchella-weed.  It  is 
crystallized;  its  taste  is  sweet  and  nauseous. 
When  exposed  to  air  charged  with  vapours 
of  ammonia  it  assumes  by  degrees  a  fine 
violet  colour.  Orcine  is  also  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  lecanorine.  When 
dissolved  in  ammonia  it  gradually  acquires 
a  deep  blood-red  colour,  and  there  is  formed 
a  compound  of  ammonia  with  a  new  sub- 
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•lane*  called  ontint.  which  contain!  nitro- 
gen u  an  eatential  element  besides  that  of 
the  ammonia.  On  the  addition  of  acetic 
add  orcelne  U  precipitated  ai  a  browniih- 
red  powder. 

Ordt  <"rd),  a.  [A.8ax.  SoeODD.)  A  point; 
a  beginning. 

Ordain  (or-dAnT.  «.«.  [O.K.  trdeyne,  ardrine, 
O.Kr.  ordener  (Mod.  Kr.  ordmuur).  from  L. 
orrii'no,  to  order,  from  onto,  ordinii.  order. ) 
1. 1  To  aet  In  order;  to  arrange;  to  prepare. 

All  thing!  that  we  ordained  festival 

Turn  tt.tm  their  oAce  to  bUck  funeral; 

Our  inttrumcnts  to  melancholy  bells. 

Our  wedding  duet  to  a  lad  burUI  last.     S**t. 

I  To  decree;  to  give  order  or  dlrectloni  for; 
to  appoint:  often  uaed  of  the  decrees  of 
Providence  or  fate.  •  A  holy  maid,  ordained 
to  raise  thla  siege.'  Shit  It.  'Ordained  to 
eternal  life.1  AcUxliL  «. 

Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month. 
I  Ki.  ill  ft. 

And  doth  the  power  that  roan  adores 
Ordain  their  doom T  Byron. 

!L  To  establish  :  to  institute  •  When  first 
this  order  (the  Garter)  was  ordained. '  Shak. 
•That  Malmutiiis  which  ordained  onr  laws, ' 
Shak.  —  4.  To  set  apart  for  an  office ;  to  ap- 
point '  Being  ordained  his  special  gover- 
nor.' Shak. 

Jesus  trdaiaal  twelve  that  they  should  be  with  him. 
Mark  iii.  u 

Specifically  —  5.  To  Invest  with  ministerial 
or  sacerdotal  functions;  to  introduce  and 
establish  or  settle  in  the  pastoral  office  with 
the  customary  forms  and  solemnities;  as,  to 
ordain  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Meletius  was  or(t.iinrd  by  Arian  bishops,  and  yet 
his  ordination  was  never  questioned. 

ff.  Stilling  fleet 

Ordainable  (or-dan'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  ordained  or  appointed. 

Ordalner  (or-dan'er).  n.  One  who  ordains, 
decrees,  institutes,  or  establishes:  one  who 
appoints  or  Invests  with  sacerdotal  powers. 

The  performance  of  wholesome  laws  must  needs 
bring  great  commendation  to  the  author  and  or- 
datiirr  of  them.  Barren-. 

Ordaining  (or-dan'lng).  n.  Performing  the 
ceremony  or  ordination;  having  the  right  or 
power  to  onlain;  as,  an  ordaining  council. 

Ordalnment  (or-dan'ment).  n.  The  act  of 
ordaining;  appointment;  ordination.  Mil. 
ton. 

Ordal.l  n.    Ordeal.     Chaiuxr. 

Ordaliant  (or-da'li-an),  a.  Relating  to  trial 
by  ordeal. 

To  nuke  the  sword  arbiter  of  such  differences 
were  no  letter  than  to  revive  the  old  ordalian  trial 
used  by  our  heathen  ancestors.  Bf.  Hall. 

Orde.t  n.  SameasOrd.  Chaucer. 
Ordeal  (orMe-al),  n.  [A.  Sax  onlirl,  ordal. 
Judgment,  decision,  ordeal:  like  I).  ,.,,„!, -,  i 
O.  urtheil.  a  judgment,  decision,  forme, 1 
from  a  prepositional  prefix  meaning  out 
(A  Sax  or.  Icel.  or,  tfr,  Goth  HI),  and  a  verb 
meaning  to  oral,  divide,  distribute.  See 
DEAL.  )  1.  An  ancient  form  of  trial  to  deter- 
mine guilt  or  Innocence,  practised  by  the 
rude  nations  of  Europe,  and  still  practised 
In  tho  East  and  by  various  savage  tribes 
In  England  there  were  two  principal  kimls 
of  ordeal,  fire-ordeal  and  water  -  ordeal ; 
the  former  being  confined  to  persons  of 
higher  rank,  the  latter  to  the  common 
people.  Both  might  Iw  performed  by  de- 
puty.  but  the  principal  was  to  answer  for 
the  success  of  the  trial.  Fire -ordeal  was 
performed  either  by  taking  in  the  hand 
a  piece  of  red-hot  Iron,  or  by  walking 
barefoot  and  blindfold  over  nine  red -hut 
ploughshares  laid  lengthwise  at  unequal 
distances;  and  if  the  person  escaped  unhurt, 
he  was  adjudged  Innocent,  otherwise  he  was 
condemned  as  guilty  Water-ordeal  was 
performed  either  by  plunging  tho  bare  arm 
to  the  elbow  In  boiling  water,  escape  from 
Injury  being  considered  proof  of  Innocence- 
or  by  casting  the  person  suspected  Into  a 
river  or  pond,  and  If  he  floated  without  an 
I'lfcirt  to  swim  It  was  an  evidence  of  guilt 
but  if  he  sunk  he  was  acquitted.  It  was  at 
last  condemned  as  unlawful  by  the  canon 
law.  and  In  England  It  was  abolished  by  an 
order  In  council  of  Henry  III.  It  Is  Sob- 
able  our  proverbial  phrase,  tngothrmwhlire 
and  Motor,  denoting  severe  trial  or  danger. 
Is  derived  from  the  onleal ;  as  also  the  trial 
of  witches  by  water.  Besides  the  flre-ordeal 
and  water-ordeal,  various  other  kinds  of  or- 
deal were  practised  In  ancient  times.— 2.  A 
levere  trial ;  trying  circumstances;  a  strict 
test :  as,  to  meet  those  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed was  an  ordeal  that  he  could  not 


Ordeal  (or'de-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  trial  by 
onleal  'Ordeal  laws.'  HaJtetvM. 

Ordeal-bean,  Ordeal-nut  (or*d«-al-b4n,  or"- 
de-al-uut),  n.  The  seed  of  the  Calabar  bean- 
tree  ( f'hysostiffma  venenomtm),  nat  order 
Legominos*.  See  CALABAR  BEAM. 

Ordeal-root  (orMe-al-rot), ».  The  root  of  a 
species  of  Strychnos.  used  as  an  ordeal  by 
the  natives  of  Western  Africa. 

Ordeal-tree  (ortle-al-tre),  n.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  two  poisonous  trees:  (a)  the  ErytJi- 
rophlccum  yuineeme  of  Guinea;  and  (ft)  the 
Tanyhinia  veneni/era  of  Madagascar. 

Order  (orMer),  n.  (Fr.  ordre.  from  L.  ordo. 
ordinii,  a  straight  row,  a  regular  series: 
from  root  or,  seen  in  orior,  to  rise  (see 
ORIENT).  As  to  insertion  of  second  r, 
comp.  Fr  coffre,  a  coffer,  from  L  cophinns  ] 
1  Regular  disposition  or  methodical  arrange- 
ment; method:  established  succession;  har- 
monious relation  established  between  the 
parts  of  anything;  as,  (a)  of  material  things, 
like  the  books  in  a  library;  (b)  of  intellectual 
notions,  like  the  topics  of  a  lecture ;  (c)  of 
periods  of  time,  recurring  phenomena,  <tc. 

OrtUr  is  Heaven's  first  law.  Poft. 

Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  things. 

K*rke. 

•-'  A  proper  state  or  condition ;  a  normal, 
healthy,  or  becoming  state ;  as,  all  the  fire- 
arms are  in  perfect  order;  the  bodily  organs 
are  in  order. 

Any  of  the  faculties  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  pro- 
duce suitable  defects  in  mcn's\imlerstandings. 

l.orke. 

3.  Regular  or  customary  mode  of  procedure; 
established  usage;  settled  method;  regular- 
ity; specifically,  established  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  debates  or  discussions  at  public 
meetings;  as,  the  member  is  not  in  order; 
the  motion  is  not  in  order. 

The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  disputants 
breaks  the  rules,  in.iy  interpose  to  keep  them  to 
order.  H'alli. 

4.  The  desirable  condition  consequent  upon 
conformity  with  law ;  regular  government ; 
public  tranquillity:  absence  of  confusion  or 
disturbance;  as,  to  keep  order  in  a  school 
or  a  community;  contempt  of  law  and  order. 
:•  Mandate;  precept;  command;  authorita- 
tive direction,  oral  or  written;  as,  an  order 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  I  have  received 
an  order  from  the  commander-in-chief ;  tlie 
general  gave  orders  to  march ;  there  is  an 
unler  of  council  to  issue  letters  of  marque. 

Orders  are  promulgated  by  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  not  only  for  the  proper  regulation  of  their 
proceedings,  but  also  to  enforce  obedience  to  justice, 
and  compel  that  which  is  right  to  be  performed. 

li'tiarton. 

6.  In  a  narrower  and  specific  sense,  (a)  a 
direction,  demand,  or  commission  to  supply 
goods,  make  purchases,  and  the  like;  as,  to 
give  a  commercial  traveller  an  order  for 
cloth;  (6)  a  written  direction  to  pay  money; 
as.  an  order  on  the  bank  or  post-office  for 
twenty  pounds;  (c)  a  mandate  of  admission, 
a  free  pass  for  admission  to  a  theatre  or 
other  place  of  entertainment. 

In  these  days  were  pit  orders— heshrew  the  uncom- 
fortab'e  manager  who  abolished  them.  Lamb. 

7.  A  rule;  a  regulation;  as,  the  rules  and 
orders  of  a  legislative  house. 

The  church  hath  authority  tn  establish  that  for  an 
order  at  one  time,  which  at  another  time  it  may 
abolish,  and  in  both  doth  do  well.  Hooker. 

8.  A  rank ;  a  class ;  as,  the  highest  ',/-'./•  of 
society;  men  of  the  lowest  order.    'The  high 
priest,  and  the  priests  of  the  second  order  ' 
2  Ki.  xxlii.  4.-».  A  body  of  men  of  the  same 
rank  or  profession  constituting  a  separate 
class  in  the  community;  often  a  religious 
fraternity;  as.  the  order  of  nobles;  a  military 
order;  the  Franciscan  order;  the  order  of 
Itenedlctines. 

Find  a  barefoot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me.  Shak. 

10.  A  Ixidy  of  men  associated  together  by 
having  had  a  common  honorary  distinction 
conferred  on  them  by  a  sovereign  prince  or 
other  source  of  honour;  hence,  the  distinc- 
tion, rank,  or  dignity  itself;  as,  the  ordi-r  of 
the  Garter ;  to  have  the  order  of  the  Bath 
conferred  upon  one,  Ac.  The  various  orders 
of  knighthood  have  their  appropriate  in- 
signia, consisting  usually  of  a  peculiar  col- 
lar, a  star,  a  badge  or  jewel,  and  a  ribbon. 
See  BATH,  GARTER,  KNIGHTHOOD,  STAR 
TIIISTLK,  — 11.  A  division  of  natural  objects, 
as  plants  or  animals,  intermediate  between 
class  or  sub-class  and  genus,  consisting 
usually  of  a  group  of  families  related  to  one 
another  by  structural  characters  common  to 
all— 12.  Measures;  care. 

Provide  me  soldiers 
Whilst  I  take  order  for  my  own  affairs. 


13.  In  rhet.  the  placing  of  words  and  mem- 
bers in  a  sentence  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contribute  to  force  and  beauty  of  expression. 


Insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 

or  to  the  clear  illustration  of  the  subject  — 
14.  Eccles  a  book  containing  a  collection  of 
certain  forms  or  a  certain  service  to  be 
followed  on  certain  occasions. —IS.  In  clas». 
arch,  a  column  entire  (including  base,  shaft, 
and  capital),  with  a  superincumbent  entabla- 
ture, viewed  as  forming  an  architectural 
whole.  There  are  five  kinds  of  orders, 
viz.  Doric,  Ionic,  Tuscan,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite.  (See  these  terms.)  Each  order 
consists  of  two  essential  parts,  a  column  and 
an  entablature;  the  column  being  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and 
the  capital;  and  the  entablature  into  three 
parts  also,  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and 
the  cornice.  The  character  of  an  order  is 
displayed,  not  only  in  its  column,  but  in  its 
general  forms  and  detail,  of  which  the 
column  is,  as  it  were,  the  regulator  (See 
COLUMN)  The  Tuscan  and  Composite  are 
Roman  orders,  the  other  three  are  Grecian. 
16.  In  ijrinn.  rank  or  situation  in  a  series:  ap- 
plied to  lines,  curves.&c.— Clone  order  (milit  ) 
is  said  of  the  ranks  when  drawn  up  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  pace  between  each  other.  When 
there  are  two  paces  it  is  termed  open  order. 

—  General  orders  (milit.),  the  commands  or 
notices  which  a  military  commander-in- 
chief  issues  to  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand.— Holy  orders  (eccles.),  a  term,  pro. 
perlyspeaktng,  applied  to  the  different  ranks 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  but,  in  ordinary 
language,  used  to  indicate  the  clerical  or 
ecclesiastical  character  of  such  persons,  and 
often  used  without  the  word  '  holy,'  In  such 
phrases  as  to  be  in  orders,  that  is,  to  be 
ordained  to  the  ministry ;   to  take  order* 
To  be  in/w«  ord«r«  in  the  Church  of  England 
requires  two  ordinations,  that  of  a  deacon 
and  that  of  a  priest.     (See  ORDINATION  ) 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  admits  of  seven 
orders  -  four  minor,  secular,  or  petty,  of 
doorkeeper,  exorcist,  reader,  and  acolytli; 
three  major,  of  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop. 
In  no  reformed  church  are  there  more  than 
three  orders;  namely,  bishops,  priests,  dea- 
cons.—  In  order,  for  the  purpose;  with  a 
view ;  to  the  end ;  as  means  to  an  end ;  as, 
he  went  there  in  order  that  he  might  meet 
him.      'A  little  increase  to  their  mutual 
savings  tn  order  to  their  marriage. '    Geuryt 
Eliot. 

The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  Is  of  greatest  use 
tn  order  to  our  eternal  happiness.  '  Tillotson. 

—  Religious  orders  arc  religious  societies  or 
communities,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds,  monastic,  military,  and  mendicant  — 
Sailing  orders  (natit.),  the  final  instructions 
given  to  government  vessels.— Standing  or- 
dert, in  parliament,  certain  general  rules  and 
instructions  laid  down  for  its  own  guidance, 
and  which  are  to  be  invariably  followed 
unless  suspended  by  a  vote  to  meet  some 
urgent  case.  —  Order  in  council,  an  ordrr 
issued  by  the  sovereign,  by  and  with  tin- 
advice  of  the  privy  council.— Order  of  battle, 
the  arrangement  and  disposition   of   the 
different  parts  of  an  army,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  an  enemy,  by  giving  or  receiving 
an  attack,  or  in  order  to  be  reviewed,  Ac.  — 
Order  of  curves  is  denominated  from  tlie 
rank  or  order  of  the  equation  by  which  the 
curve  is  expressed;  thus,  the  first  order  of 
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lines  is  expressed  by  a  simple  equation;  the 
second  order  of  curves  is  defined  by  a  quad- 
ratic equation ;  the  third  order  by  a  cubic 
equation;  and  so  on.  The  orders  of  lines 
may  likewise  be  denominated  from  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  which  they  may  be  cut  by  a 
right  line. —Order  of  the  day,  (a)  a  parlia- 
mentary phrase  denoting  the  business  regu- 
larly set  down  for  consideration  on  the 
minutes  or  votes.  One  method  of  supersed- 
ing a  question  already  proposed  to  the  house 
is  by  moving  for  '  the  order  of  the  day  to  be 
read.'  This  motion,  to  entitle  it  to  preced- 
ence, must  be  for  the  order  generally,  and 
not  for  any  particular  order;  and  if  this  is 
carried,  the  orders  must  be  read  and  pro- 
ceeded on  in  the  course  in  which  they  stand. 
But  it  can  be,  in  its  turn,  superseded  by  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  (b)  Milit.  specific  direc- 
tions or  information  issued  by  a  superior 
officer  to  the  troops  under  his  command. 
Order  (or'der),  v.t.  1.  To  put  in  order;  to 
reduce  to  a  methodical  arrangement;  to  re- 
gulate ;  to  dispose  or  arrange.  '  And  thus 
niy  battle  shall  be  ordered  (that  is,  my  troops 
arranged).'  Shak. — 2.  To  manage;  to  con- 
duct ;  to  subject  to  rules  or  laws.  '  How  a 
man  should  order  his  life.'  Bacon. 

To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  will  I 
show  the  salvation  of  God.  Ps.  1.  23. 

3.  To  direct;  to  command;  to  give  an  order 
to;  as,  the  general  ordered  his  troops  to  ad- 
vance; the  troops  were  ordered  home;  to 
ord<'r  a  person  out  of  the  room.— 4.  To  give 
an  order  or  commission  for ;  to  cause  to  be 
supplied;  as,  I  ordered  goods  from  Mr.  S.— 
5.t  To  manage;  to  treat. 

How  shall  we  order  the  child?  and  how  shall  we  do 
unto  him?  Judg.  xiii.  12. 

6.t  To  admit  to  holy  orders;  to  ordain. 

The  book  requireth  the  due  examination,  and  giv- 
eth  liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to 
be  ordtred.  Abp.  IVhitgift. 

Order  (or'der),  v.i.  To  give  command  or 
direction.  Milton. 

Orderable  (orMer-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing ordered;  compliant  with  orders.  '  Being 
very  orderable  in  all  his  sickness.'  Fuller. 

Order-book  (orMer-buk),  n.  i.  In  com.  a 
book  in  which  orders  are  entered ;  a  shop- 
book  in  which  the  orders  of  customers  are 
entered ;  a  book  containing  directions  for 
purchases.— 2.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
book  in  which  a  member  must  enter  any 
motion  he  intends  to  propose  previous  to 
moving  it  before  the  house. 

Orderer  (or'der-er),  n.  1.  One  that  gives  or- 
ders.—2.  One  that  methodizes  or  regulates. 
'A  great  disposer  and  orderer  of  all  things.' 
Suckling' 

Ordering  (or'der-iug),  n.  Disposition ;  dis- 
tribution. 

These  were  the  orderings  of  them  in  their  service, 
i  Chron.  xxiv.  19. 

Orderless  (orMer-les),  a.  Without  regu- 
larity; disorderly;  out  of  rule. 

All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 

Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love.     Shak. 

Orderliness  (orMer-li-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  orderly  or  methodical;  reg- 
ularity. Johnson. 

Orderly  (or'der-li),  a.  i.  In  accordance  with 
good  order;  conforming  to  or  observant  of 
order  or  method ;  well  regulated;  method- 
ical ;  regular.  '  An  orderly  and  well-go- 
verned march.'  Clarendon. 

Orderly  proceeding  will  divide  our  inquiry  into  our 
forefathers'  day  and  into  our  own  time.  Milton. 

2.  According  to  established  method. 

As  for  the  orders  established,  sith  the  law  of  na- 
ture, of  God,  and  man  do  all  favour  that  which  is 
in  being,  till  orderly  judgement  of  decision  be  given 
against  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  obedience  of  you. 
Hooker. 

3.  llilit.   being   on  duty;    as,   an  orderly 
officer.     *  The  intelligence  conveyed  by  the 
aids -de -camp  and  orderly  men.'    Sir  W. 
Scott.  —Orderly  book  (inilit. ),  a  book  for  every 
company,  in  which  the  orderly  sergeants 
write  general  and  regimental  orders.—  Or- 
ilrrly  officer,  the  officer  of  the  day,  that  is, 
the  officer  of  a  corps  whose  turn  it  is  to 
superintend  its  interior  economy,  having 
the  supervision  as  regards  cleanliness,  food, 
&c. 

Orderly  (or'der-li),  n.  1.  A  private  soldier 
or  non-commissioned  officer  who  attends  on 
a  superior  officer  to  carry  orders  or  messages. 
2.  One  who  sweeps  the  public  streets,  «fec. 
See  extract. 

But  sweeping  and  removing  dirt  is  not  the  only 
occupation  of  the  street  orderly.  ...  He  is  also  the 
watchman  of  house-property  and  shop-goods;  the 
guardian  of  reticules,  pocket-books,  purses,  and 
watch-pockets;  the  experienced  observer  and  de- 


tector of  pick -pockets ;  the  ever-ready,  though  un- 
paid, auxiliary  to  the  police  constable.  Mayheat. 

Orderly  (or'der-li),  adv.  According  to  due 
order;  properly;  duly;  regularly. 

You  are  too  blunt :  go  to  it  orderly.        ShaA, 

Ordinabilityt  (or-din-a-bir"i-ti),  n.  Capa- 
bility  of  being  appointed.  Bp.  Bull. 

Ordinable  t  (or'din-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing ordained  or  appointed.  Hammond. 

Ordinal  (or'din-al),  a.  [Fr.;  L.  ordinalis, 
from  ordo,  ordinis,  a  row.]  l.  An  epithet 
applied  to  a  number  which  expresses  order 
or  succession;  as,  the  ordinal  numbers,  first, 
second,  third,  Ac. —  2.  In  nat.  hist,  pertain- 
ing to  an  order;  comprehending  genera. 
'Such  distinctions  must  be  either  generic 
or  ordinal.'  H.  Spencer. 

Ordinal  (or'din-al),  n.  1.  A  number  denot- 
ing order. — 2.  A  book  containing  the  forms 
for  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  an  order. 

Ordinalism  (or'din-al- izm),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  ordinal.  Latham. 

Ordinance  (or'din-ans),  n.  [0.  Fr.  orden- 
ance  (Mod.  Fr.  ordonnance),  from  ordener, 
to  ordain.  See  ORDAIN.]  1.  A  rule  estab- 
lished by  authority;  a  permanent  rule  of 
action ;  a  law,  edict,  decree,  statute,  or  the 
like;  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Being  or  of 
fate.  'God's  just  ordinance.'  Shak.  'Which 
produced  an  ordinance  from  his  majesty.' 
/.  D' Israeli.  —  2.  Observance  commanded; 
an  established  rite  or  ceremony;  as,  the  or- 
dinances of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

One  ordinance  ought  not  to  exclude  the  other, 
much  less  to  disparage  the  other,  and  least  of  all  that 
which  is  most  eminent.  jer.  Taylor. 

3.f  Order;  rank;  dignity;  position. 

Woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats,  to  show  bare  heads  .  ,  , 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war.  Shaft. 

4.f  Orderly  disposition.  Chaucer;  Spenser. 
5.  t  Same  as  Ordnance. 

Caves  and  womby  vauitages  of  France, 

Shall  chide  your  trespass  and  return  your  mock, 

In  second  accent  to  his  ordinance.  Shak. 

—Ordinance  of  the  forest,  a  statute  (33  and 
34  Edward  I.)  made  touching  matters  and 
causes  of  the  forest.—  Ordinance  of  parlia- 
ment, a  temporary  act  of  parliament. — SYN. 
Law,  statute,  regulation,  command,  pre- 
script, order. 

Ordinand  (orMin-and),  n.  [L.  ordinandus, 
from  ordino,  to  ordain.]  In  eccles.  antitj. 
one  about  to  be  ordained  or  to  receive  or- 
ders. Rev.  F.  G.  Lee. 

Ordinant  (or'din-ant),  n.  One  who  ordains; 
a  prelate  conferring  orders.  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee. 

•Ordinant  (or'din-ant),  a.  [L.  ordinana, 
ppr.  of  ordino,  to  ordain.]  Ordaining;  de- 
creeing. Shak. 

Ordinarily  (or'din-a-ri-li),  adv.  In  an  ordi- 
nary manner :  (a)  according  to  established 
rules  or  settled  method.  (6)  Commonly; 
usually;  in  most  cases;  as,  a  winter  more 
than  ordinarily  severe.  — SYN.  Commonly, 
usually,  generally,  customarily,  habitually. 

Ordinary  (orMin-a-ri),  a.  [L.  ordinariiix, 
from  ordo,  ordinis,  order  (which  see).] 
1.  Established;  settled;  regular;  customary. 
'And  pray  no  more  but  ordinary  prayers.' 
Gascoigne.—2.  Common;  usual;  frequent; 
habitual. 

You  do  know  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary.         Shot. 

3.  Such  as  to  be  met  with  at  any  time  or 
place ;  not  distinguished  in  any  way  from 
others ;  hence,  often,  somewhat  inferior;  of 
little  merit;  not  distinguished  by  superior 
excellence;  as,  an  ordinary  reader;  men  of 
ordinary  judgment ;  the  book  is  a  very  or- 
dinary performance. 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  are  delights  for 
the  rich  and  wealthy;  after  some  time  they  come  to 
the  market  in  great  quantities,  and  are  every  ordin- 
ary man's  money.  Addison. 

4.  Ugly;  not  handsome;  as,  she  is  an  ordin- 
ary woman.     [So  Dr.  Johnson,  without  giv- 
ing any  quotation.] — Ordinary  conveyances, 
in  law,  those  deeds  of  transfer  which  are 
entered  into  between  two  or  more  persons 
without  an  assurance  in  a  superior  court  of 
justice.— Ordinary  seaman,  a  seaman  who 
is  capable  of  the  commoner  duties,  but  who 
has  not  served  long  enough  at  sea  to  be  con- 
sidered complete  in  a  sailor's  duties,  and 
to  be  rated  as  an  able  seaman. — Lord  ordi- 
nary, in  the  Court  of  Session,  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  judge  before  whom  a  cause 
depends  in  the  outer  house.     The  judge 
who  officiates  weekly  in  the  bill-chamber  of 
the  Court  of  Session  is  called  the  lord  ordi- 

\  nary  on  tfie  bills.  In  Scotland  the  sheriff  of 
a  county  is  called  the  judge  ordinary. 


Ordinary  (or/din-a-ri),n.  l.In law,(a)  in cimi 
law,  a  judge  who  has  authority  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  causes  in  his  own  right,  and  not 
by  deputatiou.  (&)  In  common  and  canon 
law,  one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate 
jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical;  an 
ecclesiastical  judge.  In  England  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  is  commonly  the  ordinary, 
and  the  archbishop  is  the  ordinary  of  the 
whole  province.  The  ordinary  of  assizes 
and  sessions  waa  formerly  a  deputy  of  the 
bishop  appointed  to  give  malefactors  their 
neck-verses.  The  ordinary  of  Newgate  is 
the  clergyman  attending  on  condemned 
malefactors  to  prepare  them  for  death.— 
2.  Something  regular  and  customary;  some- 
thing in  common  use.  'Water -buckets, 
wagons, cart- wheels,  plough-socks, and  other 
ordinaries.'  Sir  W.  Scott.— 3.  A  meal  pre- 
pared for  all  comers,  as  distinguished  from 
one  specially  ordered :  used  by  Shakspere 
simply  for  a  meal. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 

Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only.  Sha£. 

4.  A  place  where  such  meals  are  served;  an 
eating-house  where  there  is  a  fixed  price  for 
the  meal. 

I  must  tell  you,  you  are  not  audacious  enough  ; 
you  must  frequent  ordinaries  a  month  more,  to  initi- 
ate yourself.  B.  Jonson. 

The  ordinary,  now  an  ignoble  sound,  was,  in  the 
days  of  King  James  (I.),  a  new  institution,  as  fash- 
ionable among  the  youth  of  that  age  as  the  first-rate 
modern  club-houses  are  amongst  those  of  the  present 
day.  Sir  tf.  Scott. 

5.  In  the  navy,  (a)  the  establishment  of  per- 
sons formerly  employed  by  government  to 
take  charge  of  ships  of  war  laid  up  in  har- 
bours,    (b)  The  state  of  a  ship  not  in  actual 
service,  but  laid  up  under  the  charge  of 


Ship  laid  up  in  ordinary. — Drawn  by  Capt.  May. 

officers.  Hence  a  ship  in  ordinary  is  one 
laid  up  under  the  direction  of  the  master 
attendant.— ft  In  her.  a  very  common  charge, 
composed  of  straight  lines,  generally  re- 
garded by  heraldic  writers  as  embodying 
some  very  abstruse  symbolical  meaning,  but 
in  reality  representing  the  fastenings  of  the 
shield  in  use  in  actual  warfare.  The  ordin- 
aries are  usually  accounted  nine— the  chief, 
pale,  fess,  bar,  bend,  bend  sinister,  cheveron, 
saltire,  and  cross.— In  ordinary,  in  actual 
and  constant  service;  statedly  attending 
and  serving ;  as,  a  physician  or  chaplain  in 
ordinary.  An  ambassador  in  ordinary  is 
one  constantly  resident  at  a  foreign  court. 
Ordinaryship  (or'din-a-ri-ship),  n.  The 
state  of  being  an  ordinary ;  the  office  of  an 
ordinary. 

As  to  the  second  exception,  the  same,  saith  he, 
doth  not  destroy  his  ordiitaryshif,  but  only  showeth 
that  he  was  made  an  ordinary  m  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Fuller. 

Ordinat.tee.  [See  ORDINATE.]    Orderly;  reg- 
ular.    Cfiaucer. 
Ordinate  t  (or'din-at),  v.  t.    To  appoint. 

This  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land.    Daniel. 

Ordinate  (or'din-at),  a.  [L.  ordinatus,  well- 
ordered,  ordained,  from  ordino,  to  order  or 
arrange,  from  ordo,  ordinis,  order.]  Re- 
gular; methodical. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides 
and  all  their  angles  equal.  Ray. 

Ordinate  (or'din-at),  n.  In  analytical  geotn, 
one  of  the  lines  or  elements  of  reference 
which  determine  the  position  of  a  point ;  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  ab- 
scissa. If  it  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
abscissa  it  is  called  a  rectangular  ordinate  ; 
if  not,  it  is  called  an  oblique  ordinate.  The 
abscissa  and  ordinate,  when  spoken  of  to- 
gether, without  any  peculiar  specification 
of  either,  are  called  co-ordinates.  In  the 
conic  sections  any  chord  which  is  bisected 
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bit »  diameter  Is  said  to  be  ordinattly  ap- 
plied  to  that  diameter ;  alto,  such  chord  is 
wwlly  called  a  double  ordinal*  tn  the  dia- 
•Mter,  and  IU  half  an  originate,  but  mine 
irriten  terra  the  whole  chord  an  ordinate. 
rind  IU  half  a  temi-ordinate.  See  AXALYTIC 
and  CO-OKMNATIL 

Ordlnately  (orMin-at-li).  cute.  I.  In  a  reg- 
ular or  methodical  manner  Skclton.—  i.  In 
atom  In  the  manner  of  an  ordinal* 
Ordination  (or-dina'shon),n.  [L.  ordinatio, 
fn.m  urJiiu*.  to  ordain  ]  1.  The  act  of  or- 
daining, i-specially  the  act  of  letting  apart 
IT  an  office  In  the  Christian  mlnlitry:  (a) 
the  act  of  conferring  holjr  orders  or  tacer- 
dotal  power;  called  alio  consecration.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  a  candidate  for  holy 
•••  lers  muit  be  in  possession  of  a  title;  that 
li.  a  tort  of  aiaunnce  from  a  rector  to  the 
bithop  that,  provided  that  the  latter  finds 
the  party  nt  to  be  ordained,  the  former  will 
take  him  for  hit  curate  with  aitated  salary. 
Die  candidate  ii  then  examined  by  the 
Itiihop  or  hli  chaplain  at  to  his  faith  and 
hit  erudition,  and  he  must  bring  letters  tes- 
timonial of  hU  life  and  doctrine  for  three 
yean  previous,  from  three  beneflced  clergy- 
men, and  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles and  the  Liturgy.  He  must  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  ordained 
deacon,  and  twenty-four  before  he  can  be 
ordained  priest,  or  admitted  into/uU  order*. 
The  ceremony  of  ordination  is  performed 
l«y  the  bishop  by  the  imposition  of  hands  on 
tlte  candidate.  (6)  In  the  I'rttioyterian  and 
Congregational  churcht*,  the  act  of  settling 
or  establishing  a  licensed  clergyman  over 
a  church  and  congregation  with  pastoral 
charge  and  authority;  also,  the  act  of  con- 
ferring on  a  clergyman  the  powers  of  a 
settled  minister  of  the  gospel,  without  the 
charge  or  oversight  of  a  particular  church, 
but  with  the  general  powers  of  an  evangel- 
ist, who  is  authorized  to  form  churches  and 
administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism  ano 
the  Lord's  supper  wherever  he  may  be  called 
to  officiate.  In  the  /'rexbyterian  churchc* 
of  Scotland,  in  which  there  are  no  bishops, 
the  power  of  ordination  Is  lodged  in  the 
presbytery,  i  The  state  of  b.-m-  ordained 
or  appointed;  tendency  arising  from  the 
settled  order  of  things. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordinatunt  to  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  life  respectively.  A'arrti. 

:i.  t  The  act  of  disposing,  or  the  condition  nf 
being  disposed  or  arranged  in  regular  order; 
order;  arrangement. 

Cyrus  disposed  his  trees  like  his  armies,  in  regular 
•ntinalim.  Sir  T.  lirnviu. 

Ordlnatlve  (orMin-at-lv),  a.  Tending  to  or- 
d»ln;  directing;  giving  order.    Cotgrave. 
Ordlnator  (or'dm-at-erX  n.    One  who  or- 
dains or  establishes. 

Ordnance  (ord'nans),  n.  [Formerly  ordin- 
ance, ordenance,  ordonance,  artillery,  the 
same  word  as  ordinance,  Kr.  ordonnance, 
arrangement,  disposition,  equipment.  Ord- 
nance has  probably  come  to  nave  its  present 
meaning  by  the  suppression  of  a  portion  of 
a  designation  of  which  It  formed  part;  and 
from  naving  such  a  meaning  as  'equip- 
ment' It  has  come  to  be  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  military  equipment  or  ap- 
pliance. Wedgwood  quotes  a  passage  from 
an  old  chronicle  In  which  the  transition  of 
meaning  seems  to  appear:  'The  ordinance 
at  the  kmzcs  guns  avayled  not,  for  that  day 
was  so  grete  rayne  that  the  gonncs  lay  dene 
in  the  water,  and  so  were  queynt  and  might 
not  be  schott ')  Cannon  or  great  guns,  mor- 
tars,  and  howitzers;  artillery —Coord  of 
ordnance,  the  name  given  to  a  board, 
consisting  of  a  master -general,  surveyor- 
Keneral,  clerk,  and  store-keeper,  which  for- 
merly provided  the  army  and  navy  with 
juns,  ammunition,  and  arms  of  every  de- 
scription, and  superintended  the  providing 
of  forage  for  the  troops  at  home,  the  erec- 
tion of  fortifications,  Ac.  The  Crimean 
disasters  In  1864  showed  the  defects  of  this 
board,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  dis- 
solved, the  duties  being  divided  among  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  war  office  --Ord- 
nance turrry,  the  survey  of  Dritain,  under- 
taken by  the  government,  and  executed  by 
select  corps  of  the  Royal  Kngincers  and 
civfllana  The  chart*  exhibit.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  features  of  a  map,  the  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  properties,  and  rivers, 
road!,  houses,  Ac.,  are  laid  down  on  them 
n  their  just  proportions,  and  not,  as  In  or- 
dinary map*,  exaggerated.  The  scale  adopted 
by  the  British  government  Is,  for  towns 
having  4000  or  more  Inhabitant!,  ,J4th  of 
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the  linear  measurement,  which  Is  equiva- 
lent to  12*  n  inches  to  a  mile,  or  an  inch  to 
411  feet;  for  parishes  (in  cultivated  dis- 
tricts), iAath  of  the  linear  measurement, 
equal  to'  24  344  inches  to  a  mile,  or  1  square 
Inch  to  an  acre;  for  counties,  (I  Inches  to  a 
mile;  for  the  kingdom,  a  general  map.  1 
Inch  to  a  mile.  The  purposes  to  which  these 
large  plant  may  be  applied  are,  as  estate 
plans,  for  managing,  draining,  and  other- 
wise improving  land,  for  facilitating  its 
transfer  by  registering  sales  and  incum- 
brances,  and  as  public  maps,  according  to 
which  local  or  general  tuxes  may  be  raised, 
and  roads,  railways,  canals,  and  other  pub- 
lic works  laid  out  and  executed. 
Ordonnance  (or'don-ans),  n.  [Fr.  See  OR- 
DINANCE, ORDNANCE.)  1.  The  proper  dis- 
position of  figures  in  a  picture,  or  of  the  parts 
of  a  building,  or  of  any  work  of  art 

He  attempted  to  imitate  their  artificial  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  work  —  their  dramabc  ontonnatite 


of  the  parts. 

2.  In  French  hut  (a)  the  name  given  before 
the  revolution  of  1789  to  a  decree  of  the 
king  or  regent 

In  others  those  assemblies  were  at  once  finally  dis- 
used without  any  regal  ardctinaiift.         Brougham. 

(6)  The  decision  of  a  criminal  court  upon 
the  motion  of  the  procurator-  general.— 
Compagni&t  d'  ordonnance,  the  name  for- 
merly given  to  certain  bodies  of  French 
troops  forming  the  flower  of  the  French 
army.  '  Some  members  of  the  companies  of 
ordonnance  commanded  by  the  prince,  and 
by  the  Counts  Egmont,  Hoorne,  and  other 
great  lords.  '  Pretcott. 

Ordonuant  (orMon-antt,  a.  Relating  to  or 
implying  ordonnance.  Coleridge. 

Ordure  (orMur),  n.  (Fr.  ordure.  It  ordura, 
fllth;  from  O.Fr.  ord.  It  ordo,  filthy,  from  L. 
Aorridtw,  horrid  ;  or  from  It.  /ordi/ra,  filth, 
lordo,  filthy,  from  L.  luridwt,  dark-coloured. 
dirty,  the  initial  I  having  disappeared 
through  being  mistaken  for  the  article.] 
Dung  ;  excrement  ;  faxes. 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate.     Shak. 

OrdurouB  (orMur-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  ordure  or  dung;  filthy.  '  Or- 
duroit*  matter.'  Drayton. 
Ore  (or),  ».  [A.  Sax.  «r.  brass,  copper;  Icel. 
eir,  brass;  O.  and  M.  11.  G.  tr,  Goth,  aiz, 
ore;  cog.  L.  eft,  ceris,  crude  metal  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  brass;  Skr.  «//'-.  iron.  Iron  is 
probably  connected  with  this  word.]  1.  The 
compound  of  a  metal  and  some  other  sub- 
stance, as  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  carbon,  by 
which  its  properties  are  disguised  or  lost. 
Metals  found  free  from  such  combination 
and  exhibiting  naturally  their  appropriate 
character,  are  not  called  ores,  but  native 
metals.  Ores  are  usually  described  as  oc- 
curring in  the  following  condition*.:—  (a)  In 
a  metallic  state,  and  either  separate  or  com- 
bined with  each  other—  in  the  latter  case 
forming  alloys.  (6)  Combined  with  sulphur, 
forming  sulphides  or  snlphurets.  (c)  Com- 
bined with  oxygen,  forming  oxides,  (el)  Com- 
bined with  acids,  forming  carbonates,  phos 
lihates,  <tc.,  which  generally  go  by  the  name 
of  metallic  saltg.  Metals  are  commonly  ob- 
tained from  their  ores  by  the  process  of 
smelting,  the  ores  having  been  previously 
oxidized  by  roasting.  Ores  are  found  in 
larger  or  smaller  masses  of  various  charac- 
ters often  In  what  are  known  as  vein*  and 
lodei.  —  2.  Metal  ;  sometimes  specifically  gold. 
'  Like  some  ore  among  a  mineral  of  metals 
base.'  Shak. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared  ;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools,  then  what  might  else  be  wrought, 
J-  usile.  or  grav'n  in  metal.  Milton. 

—  Graphic  ore.   Same  as  Graphic  Gold.   See 

GOLD. 
Ore.i  n,    [A.  Sox.  dr.]   Grace;  favour;  pro- 

tection; honour;  glory.     Chaucer. 
Oread  (o're-nd),  n  [Or.  oreiax.  oreiadot,  from 

oro«,  mountain.]    A  mountain  nymph. 

Sunlieams  upon  distant  hills 
eliding  apace,  with  shadows  In  their  train. 
Might.  «uh  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  MM  sporting  visibly.       ll'ordnvorlh. 

Oreala  (o-re-ala),  n.  A  decomposed  rock 
of  British  Guiana,  valuable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery. 

Oreas  (o-rc'as),  n.  The  eland,  or  Cape  elk 
of  South  Africa  (0.  oonna).  See  EI.AND. 

Oreide  (orld).  n.    Same  as  Oroide. 

Oreillet  (o'ra  yet),  n.  [From  Fr.  oreiile,  the 
ear  )  An  ear-piece;  one  of  two  pieces  fixed 
on  the  tide  of  an  open  courting  or  tilting 
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helmet,  and  fastened  upon  It  with  a  hinge 
to  admit  of  their  being  lifted  up.  Tin  y  » .  Vu 
sometimes  perforated  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  hear  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  they 
sometimes  had 
spikes  projecting 
from  their  centre 
as  an  additional 
protection. 
Orellln  (o-rcllln), 
n.  A  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  con- 

Coiirsing  Helmet  with  Orcillets.  tained       together 
with  bixin  in  ar- 

notto.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  dyes  alumed 
goods  yellow. 

Oreodaphne  (6'r«-6-daf"ne),  n.  (Gr.  oro«, 
oreo»,  a  mountain,  and  daphne,  laurel.] 
Mountain-laurel,  agenusof  plants,  nat.ordt-r 
Lauraceoe.  O.  opt/era  is  a  native  of  the  woods 
of  Para  and  Rio-Negro.  The  fruit  yields, 
by  distillation,  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  used 
as  a  liniment,  and  when  kept  for  a  short 
time  it  deposits  a  great  quantity  of  cam- 
phor. O.  cupularis  Is  the  cinnamon  of  Bour- 
l>on,  where  it  grows.  0.  bullala,  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called  (tint-wood 
l>y  the  colonists  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
able odour  of  its  wood,  which,  however.  It 
hard,  durable,  takes  an  excellent  polish, 
and  is  used  in  ship-building. 

Oreodon  (o-re'o-don),  n.  (Or.  oro»,  oreot,  a 
mountain,  and  odous,  odontog,  a  tooth.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  mammals,  found  in  the  mio- 
cene  tertiary  of  North  America,  connecting 
the  living  Cervidse  with  that  primitive  form 
of  ruminant  the  Anoplotherium,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  a  more  or  less  close  re- 
semblance to  the  camels  and  swine.  The 
molars  are  like  those  of  the  ruminants,  but 
there  are  three-sided  canines,  which  are 
worn  like  those  of  the  pig,  and  there  is  no 
interval  between  the  canines  and  prcemolars. 
As  in  the  Cervidse,  there  are  'tear-pits'  be- 
neath the  orbits.  II.  A.  Nicholton. 

Oreography  (o-re-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  oro», 
iireos,  a  mountain,  and  graphd,  to  describe.] 
The  science  of  mountains;  a  description  of 
mountains. 

Ore-weed,  Ore-woodt  (or'wed,  orVud),  n. 
Sea-weed.  Carew.  , 

OrexlS  (o-rek'sis),  n.  [Gr.]  In  med.  a  de- 
sire or  appetite. 

Orfrayl  (ortra),  n.    The  osprey.    Holland. 

Orfrays.t  Orfralest  (prti-az),  n.    [O.Fr.  or- 

frnix,  Mod.Fr.  or/roi,  from  Fr.  or,  L.  oun/m, 
gold,  and  a  word  equivalent  to  E.  frieze. 
See  FRIEZE.)  Fringe  of  gold;  a  species  of 
embroidered  cloth  of  gold.  See  OKPUKEVS. 

Orgal  (or'Kal),  «.    Same  us  Argal. 

Organ  (or'gan),  n.  [L.  orgamim,  from  Gr. 
tn-yanon,  an  instrument,  implement,  engine, 
from  ergo,  for  uergo  or  vergo,  to  work,  from 
the  same  root  as  that  of  E.  work.}  1.  In  the 
widest  sense,  an  instrument  or  meant ;  that 
which  performs  some  office,  duty,  or  func- 
tion ;  that  by  which  some  important  action 
is  performed  or  object  accomplished:  h> 
a  narrow  and  more  common  sense,  a  part  of 
an  animal  or  vegetable  body  by  which  some 
aetion,  operation,  or  function  is  carried  on. 
Thus  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  of  animals 
are  organs  of  circulation;  the  lungs  are 
organs  of  respiration ;  the  nose  is  the  organ 
of  smell,  the  eye  of  sight ;  both  plants  and 

animals  have  reproductive  organi. 

For  you  must  know,  we  have    .    .    . 
Lent  him  our  terror,  dress'd  him  with  our  love. 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  ergant 
Of  our  own  power.  Sk*t 

He  laughed  all  over  himself,  from  his  shoes  to  his 
orfan  of  benevolence.  DicJcetti. 

2.  A  medium,  Instrument,  or  means  of  com- 
munication between  one  person  or  body  and 
another;  a  medium  of  conveying  certain 
opinions;  as,  a  secretary  of  state  it  the 
organ  of  communication  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  a  foreign  power;  an  official 
gazette  Is  the  organ  of  a  government; 
hence,  specifically,  a  newspnper;  as,  tl  * 
Tory  organ  in  such  a  town. —3  The  vocal 
organs  collectively ;  the  voice.  'Thy  small 
pipe  is  as  the  maiden's  organ  shrill.'  Shak. 
The  term  is  still  technically  used,  as  win  a 
we  say  that  such  a  singer  has  a  magnificent 
organ.— 4. t  A  wind  musical  instrument  in 
general:  Shaksprre  applies  the  term  to  a 
pipe,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  meaning  in 
quotation  traders.— &  The  largest  and  i 
harmonious  of  wind  instruments  of  music, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  pipes  of  dif 
fercnt  sizes,  formed  of  wood  and  of  different 
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kinds  of  mef.nl,  some  of  which  are  flute-pipes, 
or  mouth-pipes,  and  others  reed-pipes,  all 
of  them  being  made  to  sound  by  means  of 
compressed  air  applied  to  them  through 
certain  channels  hy  liellows  worked  either 
by  human  force  or  by  steam  or  otherwise.  An 
organ  may  have  several  wind-chests  filled 
by  the  same  bellows,  and  several  key-boards, 
each  key-board  and  wind-chest  represent- 
ing a  distinct  organ.  In  the  largest  instru- 
ments the  number  of  these  organs  gene- 
rally amounts  to  five— viz.  the  great  organ, 
the  choir  organ,  the  swell  organ,  the  solo 
organ,  and  the  pedal  organ.  The  key- 
boards for  the  hand  are  termed  manuals, 
that  for  the  feet  the  pedal.  The  most 
usual  compass  of  the  manuals  is  from  C  C 
(8  feet)  to  F  in  alt,  four  octaves  and  a  half; 
that  of  the  pedal  from  CCC  to  E  or  F,  two 
and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  octaves; 
but  this  range  is  increased  by  stops  which 
give  a  note  an  octave,  or  in  the  pedal 
organ  even  two  octaves  lower,  and  some- 
times one  of  the  harmonics  higher  in  pitch. 
—  Barrel-organ.  See  BARREL-ORGAN.— 
Cabinet -organ.  Same  as  Chamber-organ 
(which  see). 

Organ  (or'gan).  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  organs; 
to  form  organically ;  to  organize. 

Would'st  thou  be  treated  with  in  the  ineffable 
dialect  of  heaven?  Alas:  fond  creature,  thou  art 
elemented  and  organfd  for  oilier  apprehensions,  for 
a  lower  commerce  of  perception.  Mannynghain. 

Organ-blower  (or'gan-blo-er),  n.  One  who 
blows  the  bellows  of  an  organ. 

Organ-builder  (or'gan-bild-er),  n.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  construct  musical 
organs. 

Organ-coupler  (or'gan-kup-ler),  n.  A  de- 
vice for  connecting  two  sets  of  keys  in  an 
organ,  so  that  by  operating  a  lever  or  pedal 
each  key  when  struck  sounds  the  octave  as 
well  as  its  own  note. 

Organdie,  Organdy  (or'gan-di),  n.  A 
remarkably  light  and  transparent  kind  of 
muslin. 

Organ-fish  (or'gan-fish),  n.  Same  as  Druin- 
jisti  (which  see). 

Organ-harmonium  (or'gan  har-mo-ni-um), 
n.  A  harmonium  of  great  compass  and 
power,  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  an  organ. 

Organic  (or-gan'ik),  a.  [L.  organicus,  from 
organum,  an  implement.  See  ORGAN.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  an  organ  or  to  organs  of 
animals  and  plants;  as,  an  organic  function; 
an  organic  disease. — 2.  Pertaining  to  objects 
that  have  organs,  hence  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds;  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
characteristics  peculiar  to  animal  or  vege- 
table life  and  structure ;  as,  organic  bodies ; 
organic  life ;  organic  remains. 

The  term  'organic,'  as  applied  to  any  subsfance, 
in  no  way  relates  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  life. 
The  materials  which  compose  the  living  body  are  of 
course  'organic'  in  the  main,  but  they  are  equally  so 
after  death  has  occurred — at  any  rate  for  a  certain 
lime— and  some  of  them  continue  to  be  so  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  life  has  departed.  Sugar,  for 
example,  is  an  organic  product ;  but  in  itself  it  is  of 
course  dead,  and  i:  retains  its  stability  after  the  or- 
ganism which  produced  it  has  lost  all  vitality. 

H.  A.  Nicholson. 

See  INORGANIC.—  3.  Forming  a  whole  with  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  parts;  organized; 
systematized. 

An  empirical  acquaintance  with  facts  rises  to  a 
scientific  Knowledge  of  facts  as  soon  as  the  mind  dis- 
covers beneath  the  multiplicity  of  single  productions 
the  unity  of  an  organic  system.  Max  Mutter. 

4.  t  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art  to  a  certain  end. 

Read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable 
men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously,  elegantly, 
and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or 
lowly.  Milton. 

—Organic  acids,  organic  substances  forming 
salts  with  bases. — Organic  analysis,  in  chem. 
the  analysis  of  organic  substances,  usually 
by  combustion  of  the  contained  carbon  and 
by  conversion  of  contained  nitrogen  into 
ammonia.— Organic  bases,  in  chem.  organic 
compounds  having  alkaline  properties,  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  vegetables.  —  Organic 
chemistry.  See  CHEMISTRY.— Organic  de- 
scription of  curves,  in  geoin.  the  description 
of  curves  on  a  plane  by  means  of  instruments. 
—Organic  disease,  a  disease  in  which  the 
structure  of  an  organ  is  morbidly  altered : 
opposed  to  functional  disease,  in  which  the 
secretions  or  functions  only  are  deranged 
without  any  apparent  change  of  organiza- 
tion.—Organic  laws,  in  politics,  the  name 
given  to  laws  directly  concerning  the  fun- 
damental parts  of  the  constitution  of  a 
state. — Organic  radicals,  in  chem.  a  group  of 
elements  which  enters  into  various  combina- 


tions without  being  readily  decomposed  by 
the  chemical  changes.  —  Organic  remains, 
the  name  given  to  those  organized  bodies, 
whether  animals  or  vegetables,  found  in  a 
fossil  state.  Certain  families  of  animals  are 
found  pervading  strataof  every  age,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  generic  forms  which  are  to 
be  found  among  existing  animals.  There  are, 
however,  other  families,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  which  are  confined  to  particular 
formations,  theirdisappearanceand  replace- 
ment by  distinct  forms  being  apparently 
sudden,  while  the  changes  of  genera  and 
species  are  still  more  frequent.  It  is  in  the 
palaeozoic  series  that  the  remains  of  organ- 
ized beings  begin  to  he  found ;  and  already 
we  find  there  the  remains  of  all  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  Vertebrata,  Mollusca, 
Articulata,  Zoophytes,  even  Protozoa.  In 
the  secondary  strata  we  find  a  series  of 
saurian  reptiles,  and  animals  strangely  unit- 
ing the  characters  of  bird  and  reptile.  The 
reptiles  are  principally  of  a  gigantic  size, 
many  of  them  marine,  others  amphibious, 
and  others  terrestrial.  In  the  tertiary  series 
we  find  that  thefossilremainsof  both  animals 
and  vegetablesare  much  more  numerous, and 
belong  to  higher  types,  and  that  they  bring  ns 
down,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  those  of  our 
own  times.  A  similar  succession  of  vegetable 
remains  have  been  obtained  from  rocks  of 
various  ages.  See  GEOLOGY. 

Organical  (or-gan'ik-al),  a.  Organic.  '  The 
organical  structure  of  human  bodies.' 
Bentley. 

Organically  (or-gan'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  an 
organic  manner;  by  or  with  organs;  with 
reference  to  organic  structure  or  disposition 
of  parts. 

Organicalness  (or-gan'ik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  organical 

Organicism(or-gan'i-sizm),n.  [Gr. organon, 
an  organ.]  In  pathol.  the  doctrine  of  the 
localization  of  disease,  or  which  refers  it 
always  to  a  material  lesion  of  an  organ. 

Organific  (or-ga-nif'ik),  a.  Forming  organs 
or  an  organized  structure ;  forming  an  or- 
ganism ;  acting  through  or  resulting  from 
organs.  Coleridge.  [Rare.  ] 

Organism  (or'gan-izm),  n.  1.  Organic  struc- 
ture ;  organization.  Grew.  —  2.  A  body  ex- 
hibiting organization  and  organic  life;  a 
member  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  an  individual  composed  of  a  number 
of  essential  and  mutually  dependent  parts, 
all  of  which  partake  of  a  common  life. 

Organist  (or'gan-ist),  n.  1.  One  who  plays 
on  the  organ.— 2.  A  name  given  formerly  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  one  of  those 
priests  who  organized,  or  sung  in  parts.— 
Organist  tanager,  a  species  of  finch  of  the 
genus  Tanagra,  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
so  called  from  its  musical  powers.  See 
TANAGER. 

Organista  (or-gan-is'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  The 
common  name  of  a  number  of  small  South 
American  birds  allied  to  the  wrens,  and  re- 
markable for  the  sweetness  of  their  song. 
The  Peruvian  organista  {Troglodytes  letico- 
phrys)  has  a  modest  cinnamon-brown  plu- 
mage, with  head  and  neck  of  dark  olive. 
Chatnbers's  Ency. 

Organizability  (or'gan-Iz-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Quality  or  property  of  being  organizable ; 
capability  for  organization  or  for  being 
turned  into  living  tissue ;  as,  the  organiza- 
bility  of  fibrin. 

Organizable  (or-gan-iz'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  organized ;  as,  fibrin  is  organizable. 
Dunglison. 

Organization  (or'gan-iz-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  organizing;  the  act  of 
systematizing  or  arranging ;  the  act  of  ar- 
ranging and  getting  into  proper  working 
order;  as,  to  proceed  to  the  organization  of 
a  government,  or  of  an  expedition.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  organized;  also,  a  whole  or 
aggregate  that  is  organized. 

Such  was  the  intelligence,  the  gravity,  and  the 
self-command  of  the  warriors  whom  Cromwell  had 
trained,  that  in  their  camp  a  political  organisation 
and  a  religious  organization  could  exist  without 
destroying  military  organization.  Macaulay. 

3.  Organic  structure;  an  arrangement  of 
parts  or  organs  for  the  performance  of  vital 
functions ;  as,  animals  and  plants  are  pos- 
sessed of  organization. 
Organize  (or'gan-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  organ- 
ized ;  ppr.  organizing.  1.  To  form  with  suit- 
able organs;  to  give  an  organic  structure 
to :  generally  in  the  past  participle  in  this 
sense. 

Those  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul  organized  matter 
could  never  produce.  Ray. 

'  Organi-ed  beings,'  says  the  physiologist,  *  are 


composed  of  a  number  of  essential  and  mutually  de- 
pendent parts.'  '  An  organized  product  of  nature,' 
says  the  great  metaphysician,  'is  that  in  which  all 
the  parts  are  mutually  ends  and  means.'  Whcwell. 

2.  To  sing  in  parts;  as,  to  organize  the  hal- 
lelujah. —3.  To  arrange  the  several  parts  of 
for  action  or  work ;  to  establish  and  sys- 
tematize ;  as,  to  organize  an  expedition. 

1  cannot  tell  you  what  he  does  not  do  !  He  organ- 
ized the  whole  of  our  division  against  the  Marram 
line  I  Disratti. 

Organling  (or'gan-ling),  n.    See  ORGEIS. 

Organ-loft  (or'gan-loft),  n.  The  loft  where 
an  organ  stands.  '  No  one  in  the  dusty 
organ-loft  but  Tom.'  Dickens. 

Organogen  (or-gan'6-jen),  n.  [Gr.  orgatum, 
a  product,  and  gen,  root  of  gignomai,  to 
beget.]  In  chein.  a.  term  applied  to  the  four 
substances,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon. 

Organogenesis  (or'gan-o-jen-e-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
organon,  an  organ,  and  genesis,  birth.]  In 
bot.  the  gradual  development  of  an  organ, 
from  its  earliest  stage. 

Organogenic  (or'gan-6-jen"ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  organogeny;  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  organs  in  plants  and  animals. 

Organogeny(or-ga-noj'e-ni),7i.  The  develop- 
ment of  organs;  the  doctrine  of  the  develop- 
ment or  formation  of  organs. 

Organographic,  Organographical  (or1- 
gan-6-graf"ik,  or'gan-6-graf"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  organography. 

Organographist  (or-gan-og'ra-fist),  n.  One 
who  describes  the  organs  of  animal  or  vege- 
table bodies. 

Organography  (or  gan-ogVa-fi),  n.  [Gr.  or- 
ganon, an  organ,  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  organs  of  plants  or 
animals. 

Organoleptic  (or'gan-o-lep"tik),  a.  [Gr. 
organon,  an  organ  or  instrument,  and  lain- 
banO,  to  lay  hold  of.]  1.  Making  an  impres- 
sion on  n.n  org:m ;  specifically,  making  an 
impression  on  the  organs  of  touch,  taste, 
and  smell.  — 2.  Susceptible  of  receiving  an 
impression;  plastic.  Dunglison. 

Organological  (or'gan-o-loj"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  organology. 

Organology  (or-gan-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Organ,  and 
Gr.  logos,  discourse.  ]  1.  A  branch  of  physio- 
logy which  treats  in  particular  of  the  differ- 
ent organs  of  animals,  especially  of  the 
human  species;  anatomy. — 2.  The  doctrine 
that  particular  parts  of  the  brain  are  fitted 
to  serve  as  instruments  for  particular  fa- 
culties of  the  mind;  phrenology. 

OrganonietalliC(or/gan-6-me-tal"ik),  a.  In 
chem.  a  term  applied  to  compounds  in  which 
an  organic  radical,  as  ethyl,  is  directly  com- 
bined with  a  metal,  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  organic  compounds  containing 
metals,  in  which  the  metal  is  indirectly 
united  to  the  radical  hy  the  intervention  of 
oxygen. 

Organon  (or'ga-non),«.  [Gr.  See  ORGAN.]  In 
pliiloi.  nearly  synonymous  witli  method,  and 
implying  a  body  of  rules  and  canons  for  the 
direction  of  the  scientific  faculty,  either 
generally  or  in  reference  to  some  particular 
department;  as,  the  organon  of  Aristotle; 
the  organon  of  Bacon.  The  organon  of  Aris- 
totle is  his  system  of  logic.  The  Novum 
Organon  of  Bacon  contains  the  develop- 
ment of  his  system  of  philosophy,  or  the 
inductive  system. 

Organonomia  (or'gan-6-nom"i-a),  n.  [Gr. 
organon,  an  organ,  and  nomos,  a  law.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  laws  of  organic  life.  Dungli- 
son. 

Organoplastic(or'gan-6-plas"tik),  a.  [Gr 
organon,  an  organ,  and  plasso,  to  mould.] 
Possessing  the  property  of  producing  or 
evolving  the  tissues  of  the  organs  of  plants 
and  animals;  as,  orgtmoplastic  cells. 

Organoscopy  (or-gan-oslco-pi),  n.  [Gr.  or- 
ganon, an  organ,  and  skopeo,  to  perceive.] 
Phrenology. 

Organ-pipe  (or'gan-prp),  n.  1.  The  pipe  of 
a  musical  organ.  —  2.  Fig.  the  throat ;  the 
wind-pipe  ;  hence,  the  voice.  '  From  the 
organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings.'  Skak. 

And  the  thunder. 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper.  Shak. 

—Organ-pipe  coral,  a  general  name  given 
to  the  corals  of  the  family  Tubiporidto 
(which  see),  from  their  tubular  structure. 

Organ-point  (or*gan-point),  n.  In  music, 
a  passage  in  which  the  tonic  or  dominant  is 
sustained  continuously  by  one  part,  while 
the  other  parts  move.  Called  also  I'edttl- 
point. 

Organ-screen  (ar'gan-skren),  n.  Eccles.  an 
ornamental  screen  of  stone  or  timber  on 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      j.job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  tAin;      w,  wig;    wh,  to/iig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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which  a  church  organ  li  placed.  and  which 
In  English  cathedrals  aiul  churchea  forms 
usually  the  western  termination  of  tlie  choir. 
U'.nle. 

Organ-stop  (or-gan-stop).  n.  The  stop  of  »n 
organ.    See  STOP. 

Organum  (or'ga-nuro),  n.  (L.)  1.  Same  u 
0<5ii.<m  (which  s*eX  -I  A  name  given  to  a 
machine  or  contrivance  to  aid  human  labour 
In  architecture  aiut  other  arta.  WtaU. 
- 


Orichalcum  (or-l-kal'kum),  n.    Same  as 

Orichale 

Oriel  (6'ri-el),  n.    (O.Fr  «ri*L  L  L.  orwlum, 
porch,  a  hall ;  origin  doubtful.]   1. 1  A  pro- 
'    lection  from  a  building,  or  a  recess  within 
!    it;  a  closet;  a  private  chamber. 

At  St.  Alban's  was  an  oriel,  or  apartment  for  per- 
sons  not  to  sick  u  to  retire  to  the  infirmary. 


. 

orVan-zIn),  n.  [Ft.  onaivnn,  It. 
nansino)  1.  A  illk  thread  made  of  seve- 
ralsini!lc»,  twl»te.l  together;  thrown  auk.- 
i  Silk  fabric  made  of  «uch  thread. 

Orgasm  (or'gazm),  »  [Or.  orgatmtt,  from 
Of5ad7to  swell,  orgatt.  to  Irritate  )  1.  Im- 
moderate excitement  or  action  'A  mental 
orgatm  and  boiilly  ipasm.'  //.  Smith. 
I  In  med.  a  atate  of  excitement  and  tur- 
feacence  of  an  organ. 

Orgeat  (or-jhatX  «-  I  Ft  .  .  from  one,  barley  ] 
A  culinary  preparation  extracted  from  bar- 
ley and  almonds.  It  is  used  a>  an  agreeable 
syrup  to  mix  in  certain  drinks,  or  medicin- 
ally as  a  mild  demulcent. 

Orgeis  (or'je-ls).  n.  A  certain  fish,  a  large 
km.  I  of  ling,  called  also  OrganliAy. 

Orgiastic  (or-jl-aa'tlk),  a.  Of  or  |>ertalnlnK 
to  the  Greek  orgia,  or  mystic  festivals,  es- 
peclally  to  those  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 

The  connection  of  Priryirla  with  the  frflmaif  «nd 
Dionyliac  worship  is  denoted  bjp  the  stories  pMca 
made  Midat  •  ton  of  Cybcle,  and  a  sharer  ill  the 
blood  of  the  satyrs.  f.  Smit*. 

OrgUlous  I  (or-JiHus),  a.  [Ft.  orgueilltux, 
from  oryueil,  pride,  from  O.H.G.  urguol, 
A.  Sax.  orgel,  proud.  The  O.H  O.  resolves 
into  in-,  out  of,  and  yuol,  petulant,  luxuri- 
ant. ]  Proud  ;  haughty.  •  The  prlncea  or- 
aiUtna.'  Shalt. 

Orgues  (ornz),  n.  [Ft  ]  Milit.  (a)  long  thick 
piecesof  timber,  pointed  and  shod  with  iron 
and  hung  over  a  gateway,  to  be  let  down  in 
case  of  attack,  (»)  An  arrangement  of  a 
n  u  mi  MT  "f  parallel  musket  barrels,  so  placed 
as  to  be  flred  simultaneously  by  a  train  of 
powder;  it  may  be  held  to  be  the  precursor 
of  the  mitrailleuse 

Orgulous*  (or'gu-lus),  a.    See  OROILLOUS. 

Orgy  (or1!!),  n.  (Or.  orgia,  secret  rites,  se- 
cret worship,  from  onjf,  any  violent  passion, 
anger,  wrath.  1  1.  Secret  rites  or  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  worship  of  some  of  the 
pagan  deities,  as  the  secret  worship  of  Ceres; 
I  >iit  particularly  applied  to  the  revels  at  the 
roast  In  honour  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  or 
the  feast  itself,  which  was  celebrated  by 
wild  revelry:  generally  and  properly  plural 
In  this  sense.  '  An  orgy  to  Bacchus.  '  .Sir  7'. 
Herbert.  Hence-2  A  wild  or  frantic  revel; 
a  nocturnal  carousal;  drunken  revelry. 

Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator's  trfUt  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  gods. 

Tennyson. 

Orgyla  (or-Jll-a),  n.  A  genus  of  lopidoptcr- 
ous  Insects,  the  species  of  which  fly  by  day 
with  a  vapouring  Kind  of  motion,  and  hence 
they  are  called  rawoti  rrr-mof  A*.  The  females 
(tig.  2)  are  furnished  with  slight  rudiments 
of  wings,  and  tliercfore  incapable  of  flight; 


Vapourer-moth  (Orgyfa  antiiftta).  natural  sire. 

thecaterplllars(ng.  S)  haT»  cnrious  coloured 
tuftsof  hair  projecting  from  the  body.  The 
maleof  theO  anfi</tui(ng  l)lsasmall  brown 
moth  with  a  white  spot  on  the  edge  of  the 
fore-wings;  it  appears  in  the  autumn,  and 
Is  common  even  In  the  streets  of  London. 

Orlbatldje(or-i-bafi-deJ,n.  pi  The  wood- 
mites,  a  family  of  Acarlda  (which  see). 

Ortchalc  (nr'1-kalk).  n.  [L  ariehalcmi, 
mountain  brass  -Or.  oral,  a  mountain,  an. I 
rhalkui,  copper]  Mountain  brats,  a  me- 
tallic substance  resemMIng  gold  In  colour; 
the  bran  of  the  ancients.  Written  also 
iirieakk. 

Ortehalcecras  (or-l-kal'shus),  a.  Pertaining 
richalc:  having  a  lustre  or  colour  be- 
tween that  of  gold  and  hraaa. 


•etetv&t. 

2  A  large  bay  orrecessed  window  in  a  hall, 
chapel,  or  other  apartment:  often  called 
oriel  window.  It  projects  from  the  outer 
face  of  the  wall,  being  in  plan  semi-hexa- 
gonal,  semi  octagonal,  or  rectangular,  and 


Mom  in  the  white  wake  of  the  mornine  star 
ntnf  into  gold. 


Came  furrowing  all  the  oriel 


Oriel  Window,  Baliol  College.  Oxford. 

is  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  When  not  on 
the  ground-floor  it  Is  supported  on  brackets 
or  corbels,  and  in  this  case  is  the  oriel 
strictly  so  called,  the  projecting  window 
rising  from  tlie  ground  being  more  properly 
a  bay  window  (which  sec). 

The  beams  that  thro'  the  oritl  shine 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  class. 
And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine.  TeitltjMM. 

Oriencyt(6'ri-en-si),n.  [SeeORIEST.]  Bright- 
ness or  strength  of  colour.  Evelyn. 

Orient  (6'rieut).  a.  [L.  orient,  from  orior,  or- 
ttut,  to  arise;  whence  also  origin,  (abortion; 
root  or,  seen  In  Gr.  ornymi,  to  raise.]  1.  Ris- 
ing, as  the  sun.  '  Moon,  that  now  meet'st 
the  orient  sun.'  Milton.—  2  Eastern;  orien- 
tal.—3.  Bright;  shining;  glittering;  hence, 
perfect;  of  superior  quality.  'An  orient 
drop' (a  tear).  Shalt.  'Oricnlllquor  in  a 
crystal  glass.  Milton,  'Ten  thousand  ban- 
ners. . .  withorien/  colours  waving.'  Milton. 
'A  necklace  of  orient  pearl.'  Sir  W.  Scott 

Orient  (6'ri-ent),  n.  The  east;  the  part  of 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  first  appears  in 
the  morning.  'Best  built  city  throughout 
the  orient.'  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


Orient  (o'ri-ent),  r.t.  [Fr.  orientsr.]  In 
.*";>'.  to  define  the  position  of,  in  respect  to 
the  east;  to  ascertain  the  position  of.  rela- 
tive to  the  points  of  the  compass;  hence, 
fiy.  to  adjust  or  correct  by  referring  to  first 
principles. 

Oriental  (o-ri-en'tal),  a.  1.  Eastern;  situate*! 
in  the  east;  as.  oriental  seas  or  countries  — 

2  Proceedingfromthecast.  'The  sun's  ascen- 
dent and  oriental  radiations.'  Sir  T.  Brmonf. 

3  Applied  to  gems  as  a  mark  of  excellence; 
valuable;  precious:  opposed  to  occidental, 
which  applies  to  the  less  valuable.    The 
word  nriViifalisalso  frequently  covipleil  with 
tin1  names  of  certain  stones  between  which 
there  is  no  relation  except  in  colour,  or  some 
other  trivial  resemblance;  the  sapphire  of 
a  greenish-yellow  colour  becomes  oriental 
emerald  and  oriental  peridot;  if  of  a  yellow 
colour,  or  yellow  mixed  with  red,  oriental 
topaz;  and  so  on. 

Oriental  ( o-rl-cn'tal ),  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  some  eastern  part  of  the  world;  an 
Axiatic. 

Orientalism  (o-ri-en'tal-lzm),  n.  1.  An 
eastern  mode  of  thought,  expression,  or 
speech;  doctrines  or  idioms  of  the  Astatic 
nations.  —  2.  Knowledge  of  oriental  lan- 
guages or  literature.  '  The  almost  universal 
Miium  of  Lasscn.'  Quart.  Ren. 

Orientalist  (6-ri-en'tal-ist),  n.  1.  An  Inha- 
bitant of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

Who  can  tell  how  far  the  orfentalfjts  were  wont  to 
adorn  their  parables.  rrtrri 

?.  One  versed  in  the  eastern  languages  anil 
literature. 


Ortentality  (cj'ii-en-tal"i-ti).  n.  The  state- 
of  being  oriental  or  eastern. 

Hb  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  efficacy 
peculiar  from  its  orieitlality,  but  equally  dispenetb 
Ins  beams.  Air  / .  Ermine, 

Orientalize  (6-ri-en'tal-Iz),  t  (.  To  render 
oriental;  to  conform  to  oriental  manners  or 
character. 

Orientate  (o'ri-en-tat),  v.t.  To  cause  to  PS- 
stime  an  easterly  direction;  to  turn  towards- 
the  east. 

Orientate  (o'ri-en-tat),  t.i.  To  assume  art 
easterly  direction ;  to  turn  or  veer  towards 
the  east. 

Orientation  (6'ri-en-ta"shon).n.  1.  The  act 
i  if  turning,  or  state  of  being  turned  towards 
the  east ;  the  eastward  posture  of  worship- 
pers in  their  temples,  such  a  position  of 
the  dead  in  their  graves,  and  the  like;  spe- 
cifically, as  applied  to  churches,  the  act  of 
S  lacing  or  the  position  of  a  church  so  as  to 
ave  its  chancel  point  to  the  east,  or  that 
I>art  of  the  east  in  which  the  sun  rises  on 
the  day  of  the  patron  saint. 

The  tit-irtrtafion  of  churches,  by  turning  their 
altars  towards  the  east,  is  wholly  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Northern  or  Gothic  races;  the  Italian  never  knewor 
practised  it.  J.  Ferfttssan. 

2.  In  mrv.  the  process  of  determining  the 
points  of  the  compass,  or  the  east  point,  to 
taking  bearings. 

Orientator(o'ri-en-tat-er),  n.  An  instrument 
used  for  determining  the  position  of  achurch 
so  as  to  have  its  chancel  point  to  the  east 

Orientness  (6'ri-ent-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  orient  or  bright ;  lustre ;  brightness : 
specifically  applied  to  diamonds,  t'uller. 

Oiifext  (or'i-feks),  n.  [See  ORIFICE.]  Open- 
ing; aperture;  orince. 

The  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  ori/tx  for  a  point  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  to  enter.       SAat. 

Orifice  (or'i-fls),  n.  [Ft.,  from  L.  orificivm— 
on,  arts,  the  mouth,  and/oct'o,  to  make.  ]  The 
mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  other 
similar  object;  a  perforation;  an  opening;  a 
vent.  ' The  orifice  of  the  wound.'  Bacon. 
•Mouths  with  hideous  orifice.'  Milton. 
'Both  the  orifices  of  the  stomach.'  Ar- 
bitthnot. 

.T  tn  i  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  monstrous 
onjite.  Attdison. 

Oriflamb  (or'i-flam),  n.  Same  as  Ori/tamme, 

Oriflamme  (or'i-flam),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  awri- 
rlamina.  from  atcnim,  gold,  and  fiamina,  a 
'flame.]  The  ancientroyal  standard  of  France, 
originally  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  st- 
Denis.  It  was  a  piece  of  red  silk  fixed  on 
a  gilt  spear,  with  the  anterior  edge  cut  Into 
points.  'And  be  your  orijlamtne  to-day  the 
liclmet  of  Navarre.'  Macavlay. 

Origan,  Origanum  (oKi-gan.  o-rig'a-nnm), 
n.  [Gr  orvH,  a  mountain,  and  ganot,  splen- 
dour, joy,  in  allusion  to  the  habitation  of 
tlie  plants.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nut.  order  Labiat«e.  See  MAKJURAK. 

Origenlsm  (or'i-jen-izm),  n.  The  opin- 
ions of  Origen  of  Alexandria,  an  early 
Creek  father,  who  united  the  philosophy  of 
the  eclectic  school  of  Neo-1'latonists  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  holding  that 
human  souls  existed  before  theirunion  with 
bodies;  that  they  were  originally  holy,  but 
became  sinful  in  the  pre-existent  state;  that 
nil  men  will  probably  at  last  be  saved ;  and 
that  Christ  is  again  to  die  for  the  salvation 
of  devils,  Ac. 

Origenist  ( or'i-jen-ist ),  n.  A  follower  of 
Origen  of  Alexandria. 

Origin  (or'i-JIn).  n.  [Fr.  origine;  L  origo, 
onyinis,  from  orior,  to  rise.  See  ORIENT  1 

1.  The  first  existence  or  beginning  of  any- 
thing; the  commencement. 

The  sacred  historian  only  treats  of  the  origins  of 
terrestrial  animals.  RentUy. 

2.  Fountain;  source;  cause;  that  from  which 
anything  primarily  proceeds;   that  wliirli 
gives  existence  or  beginning;  as,  to  (liso>*   i 
the  uriijin  of  a  word,  of  a  custom,  of  a  na- 
tion. 

The  term  trigitt  may  be  taken  In  two  senses,  es- 
sentially different  from  each  other.  It  m.iv 
the  cause  of  anything  being  produced,  or  it  may  im- 
ply simply  the  occasion  of  its  production.  Between 
the  real  cause  and  the  occasion  of  any  phenomenon 
•  there  is  a  wide  diversity.  The  one  implies  a  pro- 
ducing power,  the  other  only  some  condition  uj>or» 
which  this  power  comes  into  exercise.  J.  D.  Mmll. 

3.  In  analytical  prom.   See  under  ANAI.TTIC. 
— Certificate  qf  origin.    See  under  CERTIFI- 
CATE.—  SYN.  Commencement,  rise,  source, 
spring,  fountain,  derivation,  cause,  root, 
foundation. 

Originable  (o-rij'i-na-blX  a  Capable  of  be- 
ing originated. 


Titc,  far.  fat.  f,,ll;       mC-,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;       u,  Be.  abvne;      Jf,  8c.  ley. 
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•Original  (o-rij'i-nal),  a.  [Fr.  originel;  L. 
orvjinalis,  from  origo,  the  origin  or  begin- 
ning.] 1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
origin  or  early  state  of  something ;  first  or 
early  as  opposed  to  later ;  primitive ;  pris- 
tine ;  as,  the  original  state  in  which  man 
was  created;  to  return  to  our  original  topic. 

Kind  nature,  forming  them,  the  pattern  took 
From  heaven's  first  work,  and  Eve's  original  look. 
Prior, 

2.  Having  the  power  to  origiuate  new 
thoughts  or  combinations  of  thought;  as, 
an  original  genius.  —  3.  Produced  by  an 
author ;  not  copied ;  as,  the  original  text  of 
Livy. — Original  bills  in  equity,  in  law,  those 
bills  relating  to  some  matter  not  before 
litigated  in  the  court  by  the  same  person 
standing  in  the  same  interests.— Original 
charter,  in  Scots  law,  a  charter  which  is 
granted  first  to  the  vassal  by  the  superior. 
—Original  writ,  in  law,  a  mandatory  letter 
issuing  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
which  is  the  beginningor  foundation  of  areal 
Action  at  common  law.  It  is  also  applied  to 
processes  for  some  other  purposes.  —Origi- 
nal line,  plane,  or  point,  in  persp.  a  line, 
plane,  or  point  referred  to  the  original 
object.— Original  sin,  in  theol.  the  first  sin 
of  Adam,  namely  the  eating  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit ;  hence,  either  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  that  corrup- 
tion of  nature  and  tendency  to  sin  inherited 
from  him. 
Original  (o-rij'i-nal),  n.  1.  Origin;  source. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief.       Shak. 

The  mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the  pains 
to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original.  Locke. 

She  is  really  a  good  sort  of  woman  in  spite  of  her 
low  original.  StHOllett. 

2.  First  copy ;  archetype ;  that  from  which 
anything  is  copied,  transcribed,  or  trans- 
lated.   In  the  fine  arts,  a  work  not  copied 
from  another,  but  the  work  of  the  artist 
himself.    When  an  artist  copies  his  own 
work,  it  is  called  a  replica  or  duplicate.— 

3.  The  language  in  which  any  work  is  com- 
posed. 

Ere  this  time  the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been 
gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may  now  be  read  in  their 
own  original.  Milton. 

4.  A    person   of   marked   individuality  of 
character;  an  eccentric  person.    [Colloq.  ] — 

5.  A  primary  stock  or  type  from  which 
varieties  have  been  developed;  as,  the  dhole 
of  India  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  dog. 

Origlnalist  (o-rij'i-ual-ist),  n.  One  who  is 
original;  aperson  of  original  genius.  [Rare  ] 

Originality  (o-rij'i-nal"i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  original;  the  power  of  ori- 
ginating or  producing  new  thoughts,  or 
uncommon  combinations  of  thought;  as, 
originality  of  genius. 

Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  conceiving 
or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and  less, 
perhaps,  of  wit.  Hallam. 

Originally  (o-rij'i-nal-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  ori- 
ginal manner;  as,  the  author  treats  this  sub- 
ject very  originally.—  2.  From  the  beginning 
or  origin ;  from  the  first.  '  As  God  is  origi- 
nally holy  in  himself.'  Bp.  Pearson.— 3.  At 
firat ;  at  the  origin ;  at  an  early  period. 

All  that  anyone  employs  in  supporting  and  carry- 
ing on  any  other  labour  than  his  own,  must  have 
been  originally  brought  together  by  saving;  some- 
body must  have  produced  it  and  forborne  to  con- 
sume it.  y.  s.  Mill. 

Originalness  (o-rij'i-nal-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  beina;  original.  Johnson. 

Originant  (o-rij'i-nant),  a.  Tending  to  ori- 
ginate; original.  R.  Williams. 

Originaryt  (o-rij'i-na-ri),  a.  [Fr.  originaire; 
L.  originarius,  from  origo,  the  beginning.] 

1.  Productive;  causing  existence. 

The  production  of  animals  in  the  originary  way, 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  warmth. 

Dr.  G.  Cheyne. 

2.  Primitive;  original. 

Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  must 
Resolve  to  my  originary  dust.  Sandys. 

Originate  (o-rij'i-nat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  origi- 
nated; ppr.  originating.  To  give  origin  or 
beginning  to ;  to  cause  to  be ;  to  bring  into 
existence;  to  produce  what  is  new. 

The  change  is  to  be  effected  without  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  whole  civil  and  political  mass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  originating  a  new  oivil  order  out  of  the  ele- 
ments of  society.  Burke. 

That  matter  which  cannot  think,  will,  or  originate 
motion,  should  communicate  thought,  volition,  and 
motivity,  is  plainly  impossible.  D-uight. 

Originate  (o-rij'i-nat),  v.i.  To  take  first  ex- 
istence; to  have  origin;  to  be  begun. 

I  consider  the  address  ...  as  originating  in  the 
principles  of  the  sermon.  tturke. 


Origination  (o-rij'i-na"shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  originating;  the  act  of  bringing  or  coming 
into  existence;  first  production;  as,  the 
origination  of  a  scheme  of  government.— 
2.  Mode  of  production  or  bringing  into 
being. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to 
wit,  butterflies,  after  the  common  origination  of  all 
caterpillars.  Ray. 

Originative  (o-rij'i-nat-iv),  a.  Having 
power  to  originate  or  bring  into  existence. 
//.  Bushnell. 

Originatively  (o-rij'i-nat-iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
originative  manner;  so  as  to  originate. 

Originator  (o-rij'i-nat-er),  n.  A  person  who 
originates  or  commences.  'The  scheme 
which  its  great  originator  had  so  boldly  laid 
open  to  him. '  Sickens. 

Orillon  (o-ril'on),  «.  [Fr.  orillon,  oreillon, 
from  oreille,  an  ear,  from  L.  auricula,  dim. 
of  aura,  the  ear.  ]  In  fort,  a  rounding  of 
earth,  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the 
shoulder  of  those  bastions  that  have  case- 
mates, to  cover  the  cannon  in  the  retired 
flank,  and  prevent  their  being  dismounted. 

Oriole  (o'ri-61),  n.  [O.Fr.  oriol,  Pr.  auriol, 
from  L.  aureolus,  dim.  of  aureus,  golden.] 
The  popular  name  of  the  insessorial  birds  of 
the  genus  Oriolus,  family  Corvida:.  These 
birds  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  They  live  in  pairs  in 
woods  and  thickets,  congregating,  however, 
for  autumnal  migration.  Their  nests  are 
very  artificially  framed,  and  constructed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  high  trees. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  males  is  yellow, 
and  this  character  is  constant  in  the  greater 
number  of  species  known.  The  golden 
oriole  (0.  galbula)  is  an  occasional  summer 
visitor  in  England.  In  the  older  systems 
a  great  many  American  species  were  in- 
cluded in  this  genus,  but  as  they  have  little 
in  common  with  the  true  orioles  except 


Golden  Oriole  (Oriotus  ,i*albnla). 


colour,  and  have  a  real  affinity  to  the  star- 
lings, they  are  now  included  in  the  starling 
family  under  the  genus  Icterus. 

Oriolinw  (o'ri-6-li"ne),  n.  pi.  The  Orioles, 
a  sub -family  of  insessorial  birds,  family 
Corvidsc.  See  ORIOLK. 

Oriplus  (o-ri-olus),  n.  A  genus  of  iuses- 
sorial  birds  of  the  family  Corvida;.  See 
ORIOLE. 

Orion  (o-ri'on),  n.  [Gr.  Orion,  a  mythological 
hunter,  the  handsomest  of  his  race.]  A 
constellation  situated  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  but  the 
equinoctial  passes  nearly  across  its  middle. 
This  constellation  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  sword  by  his  side. 
It  contains  seven  stars,  which  are  very  con- 
spicuous to  the  naked  eye;  four  of  these 
form  a  square,  and  the  three  others  are 
situated  in  the  middle  of  it  in  a  straight 
line,  forming  what  is  called  the  Belt  of 
Orion.  They  are  also  popularly  called  Jacob's 
Staff,  and  the  Yard-wand.  Orion  also  con- 
tains a  remarkable  nebula,  and  eighty  stars 
according  to  the  British  catalogue,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  others  which  are 
only  visible  through  powerful  telescopes. 

Oiismologic,  Orismological  (or'is-mo-loj"- 
ik,  or'is-mo-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or- 
ismology. 

Orismology  (or-is-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Fr.  oris- 
mologie,  horismologie,  from  Gr.  horismos,  a 
bounding  or  denning,  tromhorizo,  to  bound, 
lioros,  a  boundary.]  That  branch  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  the  explanation  of 
the  technical  terms  of  the  science. 

Orison  (or'i-zon),  n.    [O.Fr.  orison,  oreison, 


Orle. 


from  L.  oratio,  a  prayer,  an  oration,  from 
on,  to  pray.)  A  prayer  or  supplication. 
[Poetical.] 

Lowly  they  bowed  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.      Milton. 

Orizont.t  n.  [It.  orizonte.}  The  horizon. 
Chaucer, 

Ork,  n.    See  OKC. 

Orle  (orl),  n.  [See  below.]  1.  In  her.  an 
ordinary  in  the  form  of  an  inner  border  that 
does  not  touch  the  extremities  of  the  shield, 
the  field  being  seen  within  and  round  it  on 
both  sides.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an 
_  escutcheon  voided.  The 
tressure  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  orle.  Orles  are  borne 
triple  or  quadruple.  —  In 
orle,  is  when  the  charges 
are  placed  round  the  es- 
cutcheon, leaving  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field  vacant  or 
occupied  by  something 
else.  —  2.  The  wreath  or 
chaplet  surmounting  or  en- 
circling the  helmet  of  a  knight.— 3.  Same  as 
Orlet. 

Orleans  (orle-anz),  n.  A  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  worsted  and  cotton,used  fordresses, 
&c.  Sitnmonds. 

Orlet,  OrlO  (ortet,  orlo),  n.  [Fr.  ourlet,  It. 
orlo,  a  hem,  from  L.  ora,  a  border,  a  margin, 
a  coast.]  In  arch,  a  fillet  under  the  ovolo 
or  quarter-round  of  a  capital.  When  the 
fillet  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  shaft  it  is 
called  a  cincture.  Also  called  an  orle. 
Orlo  (or'lo),  n.  A  musical  wind-instrument 
used  by  the  Spaniards.  Simmonds. 
Orloge.t  n.  A  horologe.  Chaucer. 
Orlop  (orlop),  n.  [D.  overloop — over,  over, 
and  loopen,  to  run.  See  OVER  and  LEAP.] 
Naut.  the  lowest  deck  in  a  ship  of  war  or 
any  merchant  vessel  that  has  three  decks; 
sometimes  a  temporary  deck. 
Ormer  (or'mer),  n.  [Probably  shortened 
from  oreille  de  mer;  oreille,  an  ear,  tner,  the 
sea.]  A  large  marine  univalve  shell  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Haliotis,  and  common  on 
the  shores  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Called 
also  Sea-ear  and  Guernsey  Ear-shell. 
Ormolu  (or'mo-lu),  n.  [Fr.  or-moiitu—or, 
gold,  and  moulu,  pp.  of  moudre,  to  grind.] 
A  variety  of  brass  which  contains  25  per 
cent  zinc  and  75  per  cent  copper,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  nearer  imitation  of 
gold.  Sometimes  the  colour  is  heightened 
by  means  of  a  gold  lacquer.  It  is  used  in 
making  cheap  jewelry,  time-pieces,  lamps, 

firandoles,  Ac.     Called  also  Mosaic  Gold. 
'he  term  is  also  applied  to  bronze  or  copper 
gilt. 

Ormuzd  (or'muzd),  n.  [Per.  Ahuro-Mazdao, 
Creator-Spirit.]  The  chief  deity  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
who  are  now  represented  by  the  Parsees. 
He  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  lord  of  the 
universe,  the  light,  and  source  of  light, 


wisdom,  and  the  rewarder  and  punisher  of 
all  men:  opposed 
principle  of  evil. 
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Orn  t  (orn),  v.  t.    To  ornament;  to  adorn. 

God  stered  up  prophetes,  and  orned  his  chirche 
with  great  glory.  Joye. 

Ornament  (or'na-ment),  n.  [Fr.  ornement; 
L.  ornamenlum,  from  orno,  ornatum,  to  em- 
bellish, adorn.]  1.  That  which  embellishes, 
adorns,  or  decorates;  something  which, 
added  to  another  thing,  renders  it  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye;  decoration.  'Deck 
my  body  with  gay  ornaments.'  Shak. 

In  that  day  will  the  Lord  take  away  the  bravery 
of  their  tinkling  ornaments.  Is.  ui.  18. 

Hence— 2.  Fair  outward  show. 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves, 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 

5/m/fr. 

3.  That  which  adds  beauty  to  the  mind  or 
character.  '  The  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price.'  1  Pet.  iii.  4. — 4.  A  person  who 
adds  lustre  to  any  sphere ;  as,  So-and-so  is 
an  ornament  to  his  profession.  —  SYN.  To 
adorn,  deck,  embellish,  bedeck,  decorate, 
beautify. 

Ornament  (or'na-ment),  v.  t.  To  adorn ;  to 
deck;  to  embellish;  as,  to  ornament  a  build- 
ing with  sculpture  or  painting ;  virtues  or- 
nament the  character. 

The  intervals  between  these  compartments  were 
richly  ornamented  with  inlaid  plates  of  glass  and 
ivory.  Observer. 

Ornamental  (or-na-men'tal),  a.  Serving  to 
ornajnent  or  decorate  ;  belonging  or  per- 
taining to  ornament  or  decoration;  as, 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  So.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;    h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Men;  th,  Uiiu;     w,  icig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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ornamental  architecture ;  thlngi  of  an  or- 
nainfntal  character. 

SOOM  Hunk  It  nioyt  •numrn/W  to  we»r  their  brace- 
let* an  elicit  wri>u;  others  (boul  their  inklet. 

Mr  r.  Srfmnu. 

Ornamentally  (or-na  men'tal  li).  o^"-  '" 
an  unianwiital  manner:  In  inch  a  manner 
M  to  add  einlwlltahnwnt. 

Ornamentatlon<«r'na-nien-ta"«hon).n.  The 
act  of  ornamenting ;  production  of  orna- 
ment: also,  the  ornament  or  decoration* 
produced;  ai  the  ornamentation  of  a  build- 
ing, or  of  a  piece  of  cabinet  work.  •  Every 
part  of  the  ornamentation  tenderly  har- 
inonlilnK  »ith  the  reat.1  Kiukin. 

Ornamenter  (or'na-nien-t*r),  n.  One  who 
ornaments  or  decorates. 

Ornamentlit  (oi'na-ment  1st),  n.  One  em- 
ployed In  ornamentation;  a  decorator;  a 
finisher  of  artlclea  capable  of  receiving  oma- 

Ornatet  (or"nat),  vt.  [L  orno.  to  adorn.) 
T.I  iirii.iment  or  adorn.  'To  the  intent  to 
ornate  our  language  with  usimj  words  in 
their  proper  signification. '  Sir  T.  Klyot. 

Ornate  (or'nit),  o.  [L.  arnatta.  pp.  of  orno, 
tu  adorn.]  L  Adorned;  decorated;  be- 
decked. 

What  thing  of  ««a  or  Und. 
e  of  sex  it  teems. 


Tkal  10  bedeck 'd.  erttatf,  and  gay, 
Cones  this  way  sailing  .tfttlti,. 

t.  Having  an  ornamental  character;  richly 
and  artistically  finished.     'A  gract-ful  and 
ornate  rhetoric.'    Milton. 
Ornately  (or'nat-li),  adv.  In  an  ornaU;  man- 
ner; with  decoration. 

Ornateness  (or'nit-Des),  n.  State  of  being 
ornate  or  adorned. 

Ornature  t  (or'na-tur).  n.  Decoration.  '  A 
mushroom  for  all  your  other  ornatureg.' 
B  Jonton. 

Ornithic  (or-nith'ik),  o.  [Or.  omw,  ornitho*. 
a  bird  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  birds ;  as,  or- 
nithic fossils.  Owen 

Ornlthichnite  (or-nith'lk-nitx  »  (Or.  or- 
nut,  ornithog,  a  bird,  and  icAwwi.  a  trace  ] 
In  ffeol.  "iii-  of  the  footmarks  supposed  to 
be  those  of  gigantic  birds,  or  of  bird-like 
reptiles,  omithosaurs.  occurring  abundantly 
In  the  triaasic  sandstone  of  Connecticut  and 
elsewhere. 

Ornlthlchnology  (or-nitirik-nol"o-jIX  n 
[Or.  orniX  a  bird,  ichnos,  a  trace,  and  logon. 
discourse  ]    That  branch  of  geology  which 
treats  of  ornithichnites  or  the  footmarks  of  ! 
eitinct  birds. 

Ornlthocopros  (or'nl-tho-kop"ros),  n    [Gr.  , 
ornu,  orntthog,  a  bird,  and  Iropros,  dung. ) 
Lit.  bird-dung:  a  term  that  has  lieen  ap- 
plied to  guano,  which  is  the  long-acrtimu- 
lated  droppings  of  sea-fowl. 
Ornlthodeiphta  (or'nl-th6-del"fl-;0.   n.  pi 
[Or.  oraix,  timithos,  a  bird,  and  tltlphy*.  ;i 
womb.]    One  of  the  primary  divisions  intu 
which  mammals  are  sometimes  divided,  the 
characters  being  taken  from  the  structure 
of  the  reproductive  organs.    The  Ornitho- 
drlphla  are  co-extensive  with    the  order  ! 
Monotremato. 

Ornltho<lelphlc(or'nl-thd-dd"flk).  a     In  I 
.-"••/  pertaining  to  the  division  Ornith»i1rl- 
phia. 

OrnlthOfralum  (or-ni-thog/a-luni),  n.  [Or. 
ornig,  ornitho*.  a  hird,  and  <jala,  milk  )  A 
genus  of  bulbous  perennial  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Llllacea-.  They  are  chiefly  natives 
of  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  the 
('ape:  they  have  narrow  radical  leaves  and 
terminal  racemes  of  green,  white,  or  yellow 
star-shaped  sU-petalled  flowers.  Three  spe- 
cies are  wild  or  naturalized  In  Britain, 
known  by  the  common  name  of  star  of 
Brihtebtm 

Omltholdlchnlte  (or-nl-thold-lk-'nit),  n. 
[Gr.  ornu.  orniUua.  a  bird,  •  'Jog,  resem- 
blance, and  ithnnt,  a  trad,  .,r  footprint.) 
A  fossil  track  resembling  that  of  a  hird. 

/       r    • 

Oralthollte  (or  nithVi  lit),  n.  (Or.  ornu, 
ornitho*,  a  bird,  and  lithott,  a  stone.)  The 
general  name  for  the  remains  of  birds  oc- 
<  Mi-ring  In  a  fossil  state  Page. 

OrnitholOKlc  (or-ni  th6-loj"ik),  a.  Same  as 
OrSSSSSKt 

Ornithological  (nr'nl-th6.|<>j"ik-al).  a.  Per- 
taining to  ornithology. 

Omlthologlrt  (or  nl-thol'o-jist),  n.     [See  ' 
ORIUTHOLOOT  1    A  person  who  Is  skilled  In  I 
the  natural  history  of  birds,  who  under-  I 
stands  their  form,  structure,  habits,  and 
classification:  one  who  describes  birds. 

Ornithology  (nr-nl-thnl'n-Jll  n.  [Or.  ornit, 
onuOu*,  a  bird,  and  Ingot,  discourse  )  That 
— 1  at  loolofj  which  treats  of  the  form, 


structure,  classification,  and  habits  of  birds. 

Ornithomancy  (or-nlth'6-man-si),  n.  [Or. 
omit,  ornithot,  a  bird,  and  manteia,  divina- 
tion 1  Angury,  a  species  of  divination  by 
means  of  fowls,  their  flight,  Ac.  De  (juincey. 

Ornltbon  (or'nl-thon),  n.  [Or.,  an  aviary.] 
A  building  for  the  keeping  of  birds.  Weale. 

Ornithopus  (or-nlth'6-pus).  n.  [Or.  ornig, 
ornithox.  a  bird,  andpoiw,  a  foot— from  the 
pods  resembling  the  claws  of  a  bird.)  A 
genus  of  small  annual  plants  found  In  pas- 
tures and  wild  places  in  Europe,  nat  order 
Leguminosiu  They  have  a  cluster  of  curved 
pods,  which  are  jointed  something  like  a 
bird's  toe,  on  which  account  they  are  called 
bird'g-Joot  O.  perpuiitlug,  or  common  bird's- 
foot,  is  a  British  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers  striped  with  red. 
O.  xativin  Is  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle  in 
Portugal  under  the  name  of  terradilla. 

Ornithorhynchus  (or'ni-thc-rlng"kus),  n. 
(Or.  omit,  omithoi,  a  bird,  and  rynehos,  a 
beak.  ]  A  burrowing  monotrematous  mam- 
mal, with  a  long,  flattened  body,  like  that 
of  an  otter,  and  having  a  horny  beak  resem- 


. 


Utmthorhyi.duii  paradox  us. 


Itlitu-  that  of  a  duck,  ntul  two  fibrous  plates 
on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  not  tixed  in  any 
bone,  but  only  in  the  gum.  The  leys  are 
shortened;  the  feet  possessing  each  five  toes 
which  are  webbed,  enabling  the  animal  to 
swim  with  great  ease ;  they  are  terminated 
by  claws  which  are  of  service  in  the  animal's 
burrowing  operations.  On  each  of  the  hind- 
legs  of  the  male  there  is  a  spur-like  structure 
which  is  perforated,  and  communicates  in- 
ternally with  a  glandular  or  secretory  organ , 
a  disposition  of  parts  resembling  that  of  a 
poison  or  offensive  apparatus,  but  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  use  when  irritated  or 
alarmed.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  an  ex- 
ternal ear  is  wholly  wanting  The  animal 
is  covered  with  a  brown  fur.  It  is  peculiar 
to  the  fresh-water  lakes  ami  rivers  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  and  is  also  known  by 
the  names  of  duck-bill  or  duck-billed  platy- 
pus, duck-mole,  and  water-mole. 

Ornlthosaur  (or  nith'6-sar),  n.  [Gr.  ornis,  a 
bird,  savrox,  a  lizard  ]  A  fossil  reptile  with 
bird-like  characters. 

OrnHhOSCOpist(<>r-ni  thos'ko-pist),  7*.  One 
who  observes  birds  and  their  actions,  espe- 
cially In  order  to  foretell  events. 

Ornithoscopy  (or-ni-thos'ko-pi),  n.  [Or. 
ornis,  ortiitnoit,  a  bird,  and  skopeo,  to  view.] 
The  practice  or  art  of  observing  birds  and 
their  habits.  De  Qnincey. 

Ornithoskelldae  (or'ni-tho-skeri-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  ornig,  ornithos,  a  bird,  akelos,  a  leg,  and 
eidoK,  resemblance.]  A  name  suggested  for 
the  order  Deinosauria,  on  account  of  the  re- 
semblance of  their  legs  to  those  of  birds. 
See  DEINOSAURIA. 

Ornus  (or'nus),  n.  [L.  ornu*,  the  mountain- 
ash.  1  A  genus  of  deciduous  trees,  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  flower- 
ing-ash. They  belong  to  the  nat.  order 
Oleacese,  and  are  usually  considered  as  spe- 
cies of  Fraxinus.  0.  europcea  (Fraxinv-s 
Oruiw),  which  grows  abundantly  in  Sicily, 
Calabria,  Apulia,  Ac,,  yields  the  concrete 
juice  termed  manna.  See  MANNA. 

Orobanche  (or'd-bang-ke),  ?i.  The  type  genus 
of  the  nat.  order  of  plants  Orobanchaceic 
(which  see). 

Orpbanchefie,  Orobanchacea  (or-6-banjr*- 
ke-e,  or'6-bnng-ka"se-e),  n.  [Gr.  ni  iihlllflM. 
dodder,  from  orobwt,  vetch,  and  anchd,  to 
strangle— the  species  are  supposed  to  kill 
the  plants  on  which  they  grow.)  A  nat. 
order  of  monopetaloua,  exogenous,  leafless 
plants,  growing  parasitically  upon  the  roots 
of  other  species.  They  have  a  didyuam- 
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ous  structure,  Irregular  flowers,  and  a  supe- 
rior ovary  with  four  or  more  parietal  pla- 
centic,  which  spring  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  carpels  In  parallel  lines,  covered  with 
microscopical  seeds  containing  a  minute 
embryo.  They  are  found  in  Kurd 
bary,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia,  and  North 
America.  The  order  Is  represented  by  the 
genus  Orobanche,  the  various  species  of 
which,  called  In  this  country  broom-rapes, 
are  found  in  fields,  upon  the  roots  of  broom, 
furze,  hemp,  clover,  bed-straw,  Ac.  Their 
prevailing  hue  is  brown  throughout,  but 
some  of  the  orobanches  have  brightly  col- 
oared  flowers.  Some  species  are  pests  of 
agriculture,  destroying  the  useful  plants, 
such  as  clover,  hemp,  beans,  etc  ,  upon 
which  they  grow.  The  quality  of  these 
.ilauts  Is  generally  astringent,  particularly 
in  0.  major. 
Orobua  (or'o-bus),  n.  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs,  mostly  European,  of  the  nat.  order 
Leguminosic,  now  usually  united  with  Luthy- 
rus. 
Orographie,  Orographlcal  (or-6-grafik, 

I    or-c-grattk-al).  a.    Relating  to  orography; 

I    descriptive  of  mountains. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  animals  throws 
much  hifht  upon  many  scientific  questions,  such  as 
the  evolution  of  species,  the  mutations  of  land  and 
water,  the  relation  between  the  fauna  and  the  clim- 
atal,  aroKrapkical.  botanical,  as  well  as  the  zoologi- 
cal conditions,  amidst  which  it  is  situated. 

E*f.  E»<f. 

Orography  (o-rog'ra-fl),  n.     [Or.  orot,  a 

mountain,  and  graphri,  to  describe.]    The 

i    science  which  describes  or  treats  of  the 

:    mountains  and  mountain  systems  of  the 

globe;  orology.     Page. 

'  Orohippus  (or-6-hip'pus),  n.  [Gr.  orot,  a 
mountain,  and  hippos,  a  horse.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  pachyderms,  family  Equidce,  from 
the  eocene  strata  of  North  America,  which 
had  on  each  fore-foot  four  toes.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  thumb,  or  first  digit,  was 
deficient,  and  the  third  or  middle  digit  was 
larger  than  the  rest.  On  the  hinder  limbs 
there  were  three  toes.  The  orohippus  was 
about  the  size  of  a  fox. 
Oroide  (6'roid),  n.  [From  Fr.  or,  gold,  and  Or. 
eidos,  resemblance.  I  An  alloy  resembling 
gold  in  appearance,  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  watch-cases,  jewelry,  A. 
One  formula  for  its  production  is  copper,  100 
parts;  zinc  or  tin,  17;  magnesia,  6;  sai-nin- 
monia,  :;•(!;  quicklime,  -12;  tartar  of  com- 
merce, 9.  The  term  is  also  used  adjectively; 
as,  oroide  jewelry.  Called  also  Oreide. 
Orologlcal  (or-6-loj'ik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to 
orology  or  a  description  of  mountains. 
Orologist  (o  rol'o-jist),  n.  A  descrlber  of 
mountains;  one  versed  in  orology. 
Orology  (o-rol'o-ji),  >i.  (Or.  orot.  a  mountain, 
nnd  logos,  discourse.]  Same  as  Orography. 
Orontiacese  (o-ron'U-a"se-e),  ».  pi.  [Or. 
orontion,  the  name  of  a  plant  unknown  to 
us.  ]  A  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
under  which  Llndley  includes  the  Aconina- 
of  Link  and  other  authors.  They  are  closely 
related  to  A  raced1.  The  order  contains  thir- 
teen genera  and  seventy  species.  Some  of 
the  species  are  used  by  man.  Symplocarpue 
fatidvt,  the  Ektink-cabbage,  yields  a  fetid 
volatile  oil.  The  rootstocks  of  Calla  palvs- 
tris  are  eatable. 

Orontiad  (o-ron'ti-ad),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
nat.  order  Orontiacea?. 
Orotund  (6'ro-tund),  a.  [L.  og,  orig,  the 
mouth,  and  rotundus,  round,  smooth.]  In 
rhet.  characterized  by  strength,  fulness, 
richness,  and  clearness;  open,  mellow,  rich, 
and  musical:  applied  to  the  voice  or  manner 
of  utterance. 

Orphallnet  (ortal-In),  n.  [Fr.  orphfUn. 
O.Fr.  orphenin.  See  ORPHAN.)  An  orphan. 

Or/ttatitifS  .  .  .  wept  for  the  loss  of  their  parents. 

Orphan  (or'fan),  n.  (Gr.  orphanog,  orphaned; 
allied  to  L.  orbus,  bereaved.]  A  child  be- 
reaved of  one  or  both  parents,  generally  the 
latter. 

Each  new  morn 

New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry.         Sttat. 
'  The  ship  was  lost.'  he  said.  '  the  ship  was  lost ! 
No  more  of  that  t  why  should  you  kill  yourself 
And  make  them  orphans  quite}'          TtHttytoH. 

—Orphans'  court,  a  court  in  some  states  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  having  juris- 
diction of  the  persons  and  estates  of  orphans. 

Orphan  (or'fan),  a.  Being  an  orphan  .  !>•• 
reaved  of  parents.  'An  unknown  artist's 
orphan  child.'  Tennyson. 

Orphan  (or'fan),  v.a.  To  reduce  to  the  state 
of  an  orphan;  to  bereave  of  parents,  chil- 
dren, or  friends.  See  ORPHANED. 


Fat«,  far,  fat.  fall;       m«.  met.  her:       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  more;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Orphanage  (or'fan-aj),  n.  1.  The  state  of  an 
orplian.— 2.  A  home  for  orphan  s. —3.  Orphans 
collectively.  'The  share  of  the  children,  or 
orphanage  part.'  Blackstone. 

Orphaned  (or'faml),  pp.  and  a.     Bereft  of 
parents  or  friends.     'That  angel  boy  .  .  . 
orphan'd  in  his  birth.'     Young. 

For  this  orphaned  world  the  Holy  Spirit  made  the 

.   like  charitable  provision.  Wai-burton. 

Orphanet  (or'fan-et),  n.  A  young  or  little 
orphan.  Drayton. 

Orphanhood  (or'fan-hud),  n.    The  state  of  i 
.being  an  orphan.     Notes  and  Queries. 

Orphanism  (or'fan-izm),  n.    Orphanhood. 

Orphanotrophism  (or-fa-not'ro-flsm),  n. 
[See  below.]  The  care  and  support  of  or- 
phans. Cotton  Mather.  [Rare.] 

Orphanotrophy  (or-fa-not'ro-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
orphanos,  orphan,  and  trophe,  food.]  1.  A 
supporting  or  support  of  orphans.— 2.  A  hos- 
pital for  orphans.  Bailey.  [Rare  in  both 
senses.  ] 

Orphanry  (or'fan-ri),  n.  An  orphan-house; 
a  home  for  orphans.  [Rare.] 

Orpharion  ( or-fa'ri-on ),  n.  A  kind  of  old 
musical  instrument  akin  to  the  guitar  and 
lute. 

Set  the  cornet  with  the  lute, 
The  orpliarion  to  the  flute. 
Tuning  the  tabor  and  pipe  to  the  sweet  violins. 
Drayton. 

Orphean  (or-fe'an),  a,.  Pertaining  to  Or- 
pheus, the  legendary  poet  and  musician  of 
ancient  Greece;  hence  melodious;  as,  Or- 
phean strains. 

Orphelinet  (or'fel-in),  n.  [See  ORPHALINE.] 
An  orphan.  Udall. 

Orphic  (or'fik),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Orpheus,  the  legendary  poet  and  musician 
of  ancient  Greece;  Orphean;  as,  the  Orphic 
poems;  the  Orphic  mysteries.  A  consider- 
able body  of  literature  has  come  down  to  us 
bearing  the  name  of  Orpheus,  but  only  cer- 
tain fragments  bear  evidence  of  being  as  old 
as 500  B.C.,  most  of  it 
belonging  to  the 
Alexandrine  school. 
In  ancient  Greece 
there  were  Orphic 
societies  and  Orphic 
rites,  but  the  char- 
acter of  both  is  in- 
volved in  great  dark- 
ness. 

Orphrey  (or'fra),  n. 
[See  ORFRAYS.]  In 
anc.  costume,  gold 
embroidered  work ; 
cloth  of  gold;  one  of 
the  gold  bands  fas- 
tened or  embroid- 
ered on  chasubles, 
copes,  and  vest- 
ments ;  the  apparel 
of  the  amice  and  alb; 
fringes  or  laces  ap- 
pended to  the  gar- 
ments, as  well  as  the 
embroidered  work 
upon  them. 

Orphrey-WOrk  (or1-  Rochet  embroidered  with 
fra-werk),  n.  Same  Orphreys. 

as  Orphrey. 

Orpiment  (or'pi-ment),  n.  [L.  auripiymen- 
tutn—atmitn,  gold,  and  piginentuni,  a  pig- 
ment] Trisulphide  of  arsenic  (As2S;s)i  found 
native,  and  also  manufactured  artificially. 
The  native  orpiment  appears  in  yellow,  bril- 
liant, and  seemingly  talcky  masses  of  various 
sizes.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  yellow  paint 
called  king's  yellow.  The  red  orpiment  is 
called  realgar,  and  is  a  disulphide  of  arsenic 
(As2S2).  It  is  more  or  less  lively  and  trans- 
parent, and  often  crystallized  in  bright 
needles.  In  this  form  it  is  called  ruby  of 
arsenic. 

Orpin  (or'pin),  n.  [Fr.  orpin,  from  its  yellow 
or  golden  colour— or,  gold,  and  peindre,  to 
paint.  See  ORPIMENT,]  In  painting,  a  yel- 
low colour  of  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
approaching  also  to  red. 

Orpine  (or'pin),  n.  [Fr.  orpin,  stone-crop, 
the  French  name  being  given  to  this  species 
from  the  yellow  flowers.  See  above.]  A  succu- 
lent herbaceous  plant  (Sedum  Telephium) 
found  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  England 
in  woods  and  thickets.  It  has  some  reputa- 
tion for  its  astringency ;  and  the  root  and 
stem  boiled  in  milk  are  a  popular  remedy 
fur  diarrhoea.  It  has  fleshy  smooth  leaves, 
and  heads  of  small  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Orra  (or'ra),  a.  [Probably  from  A.  Sax.  pre- 
fix or-  (Icel.  or-,  Goth,  us-),  out  of,  without, 
free  from,  and  row,  A.  Sax.  rawa,  a  series 
or  row.]  [Scotch.]  1.  Odd;  not  matched; 


not  appropriated;  left  over;  occasional;  in- 
cidental ;  as,  an  orra  thing ;  an  orra  time. 
'  Some  orra  day.'  Skinner.  '  For  having  a 
whin  kegs  o'  brandy  in  them  at  an  orra 
time. '  Sir  W.  Scott.  —2.  Employed,  as  about 
a  farm,  for  doing  the  odd  jobs  or  work 
which  the  servants  having  regular  and  speci- 
fied duties  cannot  overtake;  as,  an  orra  man. 
3.  Base;  low;  mean;  worthless;  as,  to  keep 
orra  company. 

Orrels  (ort-elz),  n,  [From  orra.]  What  is 
leftover;  refuse.  [Scotch.] 

Orrery  (orVri),n.  A  machine  so  constructed 
as  to  represent,  by  the  movements  of  its 
parts,  the  motions  and  phases  of  the  planets 
in  their  orbits.  This  machine  was  invented 
by  George  Graham,  but  Rowley,  a  workman, 
borrowed  one  from  him,  and  made  a  copy 
for  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  after  whom  it  was 
named  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  Similar  ma- 
chines are  called  also  Planetariums. 

Orris  (or'is),  n.  [Contr.  from  orfrays.  ]  1.  A 
sort  of  gold  or  silver  lace.  Johnson.  —  2.  A 
particular  pattern  in  which  gold  and  silver 
lace  is  worked.  The  edges  are  ornamented 
with  conical  figures  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances, with  spots  between  them.  Sim- 
monds. 

Orris  (or'is),  n.  A  plant  from  which  is  ob- 
tained orris-root. 

Orris-root  (or'is-ro't),  n.  [Probably  cor- 
rupted from  iris-root.]  The  root  of  three 
species  of  the  genus  Iris — viz.  /.  floren- 
tina,  a  species  with  white  flowers;  /.  pal- 
lida,  which  has  pale  flowers;  and  /.  ger- 
manica,  with  deep  purple  flowers— all  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Europe.  Orris-root 
has  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of 
violets,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  perfumed 
powders.  In  its  dried  state  it  is  used  as  a 
pectoral  and  expectorant,  and  it  is  also  made 
into  little  balls  for  issues,  called  orris-peas. 

Orsedew,  Orsedue  (or'se-du),  «.  [Fr.  or, 
gold,  and  sedmrc,  to  mislead,  to  beguile.] 
An  inferiorsort  of  leaf-metal  made  of  copper 
and  zinc,  so  as  to  resemble  gold;  Mannheim 
gold;  Dutch  gold. 

Ort  (ort),«.  [Probably  for  ord,  from  A.  Sax. 
ord,  a  point,  whence  odd,  odds  and  ends ; 
comp.  L.G.  art,  oriels,  remnants  of  food, 
refuse.]  A  fragment;  a  scrap;  a  piece  of 
refuse.  It  most  commonly  occurs  in  the 
plural. 

Where  should  he  have  found  this  gold?    It  is  some 
poor  fragment  or  slender  crt  of  his  remainder.  Sttiib. 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  arts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  rcliques 
Of  her  oVr-eateu  faith  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

.SVm*. 

Ortt  (ort),  v.  t.  To  turn  away  from  with  dis- 
gust; to  refuse.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

The  lasses  now-a-days  art  nane  o'  Cod's  creatures. 
jfamiesoti. 

Ortalont  (or'ta-lon),  n.     An  ortolan. 

OrthiB  (or'thisl.n.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  bivalves  occurring  in  the 
palaeozoic  strata. 

Orthite  (or'thit),  n.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight.] 
A  variety  of  allanite,  an  epidote  mineral 
occurring  in  straight  layers  in  felspar  rock 
with  albite,  Ac.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown 
colour,  resembling  gadolinite,  but  differs 
from  it  in  fusibility. 

Orthocanthus  (or-tho-kan'thns),  n.  [Gr. 
orthos,  straight,  and  atcantha,  a  spine.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  sharks,  known  only  from 
their  fin-spines,  which  are  found  in  the  coal- 
measures. 

Orthoceras  (or-thos'er-as),  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  chambered  shells,  straight  or  but 
slightly  curved,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  Nautilus.  They  occur  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Trias. 

Orthoceratite  (or-tho-ser'a-tit),  n.  A  fossil 
shell  of  the  genus  Orthoceras. 

Orthoclase  (or'tho-klaz),  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  klasis,  fracture.]  A  name  given 
to  potash-felspar  on  account  of  its  straight 
flat  fracture.  Called  alsoOrthose, Prismatic 
Felspar,  or  simply  Felspar. 

OrthOClastic  (or-tho-klas'tik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  orthoclase. 

Orthocresol  (oi'tho-kre-sol),  n.  See  CRESOL. 

Orthodiagonal  (or'tho-di-ag"on-al),  n.  [Gr. 
orthos,  straight,  and  E.  diagonal.]  In  crys- 
tal, the  diagonal  or  lateral  axis  in  a  mono- 
clinic  solid  which  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  vertical  axis.  Dana. 

Orthodox  (or'tho-doks),  a.  [See  ORTHO- 
DOXY. ]  1.  Sound  in  opinion  or  doctrine ; 
Sarticularly,  sound  in  religious  opinions  or 
octrines ;  conforming  in  religious  matters 
to  what  is  generally  received  as  the  right 
faith:  opposed  to  heterodox;  as,  an  orthodox 


Christian;  an  orthodox  preacher. — 2.  In  ac- 
cordance with  sound  doctrine,  or  with  the 
opinions  or  doctrines  generally  held  to  be 
correct ;  as,  an  orthodox  faith ;  an  orthodox 
creed. 

Orthodoxal  t  (or'tho-doks-al),  a.  Orthodox 
'  Orthodoxal  in  the  church,  both  ancient  anil 
reformed. '  Milton. 

Orthodoxalityt  (or'tho-doks-al"i-ti),  n.  Or- 
thodoxy. 

Athanasius  is  commonly  accounted  the  very  rule 
of  orthodoxality  in  this  point.  Cudiuorth. 

Orthodoxally  t  (oi'tho-doks-al-li),  ado.  In  an 
orthodox  manner;  orthodoxly. 

Thus  many  ways  it  may  be  orthodoxplly  understood 
how  God  or  Moses  suffered  such  as  the  demanders 
were  to  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart.  Milton. 

Orthodoxasticalt  (oi'tho-doks-as"tik-al),  a. 
Same  as  Orthodox.  Foxe. 

Orthodoxical  (or-tho-doks'i-kal^,  a.  Per- 
taining to  orthodoxy ;  characterized  by  or- 
thodoxy; orthodox. 

Orthodoxly  (or'tho-doks-li),  adv.  With 
soundness  of  faith. 

I  assert  only,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  an  open  question  among  theologians, — that 
it  may  be  orthodoxly  doubted.  Sir  ly.  Hamilton. 

Orthodoxness(or'tho-doks-nes),n.  The  state 
of  being  orthodox;  orthodoxy.  '  Orthodox- 
ness  of  doctrine.'  Waterland. 

Orthodoxy  (or'tho-doks-i),  n.  [Gr.  ortho- 
doxia— orthos,  right,  true, and  doxa, opinion, 
from  dokeo,  to  think.]  Soundness  of  faith; 
correctness  of  opinion  or  doctrine.especially 
In  religions  matters;  conformity  to  the  views 
(particularly  to  the  religious  views)  gencr- 
ally  held  to  be  correct. 

Orthodoxy,  which,  strictly  speaking,  means  right 
opinion,  in  popular  language  means  conformity  to 
what  is  generally  received  as  the  right  faith. 

Ifhattly. 

Orthodromic  (or-tho-drom'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  orthodromy. 

Orthqdrornics  (or-tho-drom'iks), ».  The  art 
of  sailing  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which 
is  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Orthodromy  (ortho-dro-mi),  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
right,  and  dramas,  course.  ]  The  act  or  art 
of  sailing  on  a  ereat  circle  or  in  a  straight 
course. 

Orthoepic,  Orthoepical  (or-tho-ep'ik,  or- 
tho-ep'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  orthoepy. 

Orthoepically  (or-tho-ep'ik-al-li),  ado.  In 
an  ortnoepic  manner  ;  with  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

Orthoepist  (or'tho-ep-ist  or  or-tho'ep-ist), 
n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  orthoepy;  one  who 
wrtes  on  orthoepy. 

Orthoepy  (or'tho-e-pi  or  or-tho'e-pi),  n.  [Gr. 
orthoepeia— orthos,  right,  and  epos,  a  word, 
from  root  ep,  to  speak.  ]  The  art  of  uttering 
words  with  propriety;  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  words. 

Orthognathic,  Orthognathous  (or-tho- 
gnath  ik,  or-thog'na-thus),  a.  [Gr.  orthos, 
right,  straight,  and  gnathos,  a  jaw.]  Having 
a  vertical  jaw:  a  term  applied  to  the  form 
of  head  in  which  the  facial  angle  approaches 
the  right  angle.  See  PROONATHIC. 

Orthogon  (or'tho-gon),  n.  [Gr.  orlhos,  right, 
and  gonia,  an  angle.]  A  rectangular  figure; 
a  figure  having  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

Orthogonal  (or-thog'on-al),a.  Right-angled; 
rectangular:  perpendicular. 

Orthogonally  (or-thog'on-al-li),  adv.  Per- 
pendicularly; at  right  angles;  with  right 
angles. 

Orthographer  (or-thog'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
is  skilled  in  or  writes  on  orthography;  one 
that  spells  words  correctly,  according  to 
common  usage. 

Orthographic,  Orthographical  (or-tho- 
graf'ik,  or-tho-graf'ik-al),  o.  1.  Pertaining 
to  orthography ;  pertaining  to  the  writing 
of  words  with  the  proper  letters;  pertaining 
to  the  spelling  of  words;  as,  to  make  an  or- 
thographical mistake.  — 2.  In  geom.  pertain- 
ing to  right  lines  or  angles.  —  Orthographic 
projection,  a  projection  in  which  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  object,  and  which  is  made  by  drawing 
lines  from  every  point  to  be  projects  I 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection. 
Orthographic  projections  of  the  sphere  are 
made  on  a  plane  supposed  to  pass  througli 
its  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
sight.  The  plans  and  sections  by  which 
artificers  execute  their  different  construe 
tions  are  orthographic  projections  of  the 
things  to  be  constructed.  See  PROJECTION. 

Orthographically(or-th6-graf'ik-al-li),a<]!!>. 
In  an  orthographic  manner:  (a)  according 
to  the  rules  of  proper  spelling.  (6)  In  the 
manner  of  orthographic  projection. 


ch,  chain;      th,  Sc.  loch;      g.  go;      I,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then:  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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Orthocrapnlrt  (orthog'ra-fl.t).  •*-«>"« 
rawatai  .>rth"i<raphy;  an  orthographer. 

Orthographlze  (or-thogra-fiz).  v.i  Tome 
trui-orth.-xraphy;  to  spell  correctly.  [Rare.] 
(oMhorrm-B),  «•  l«r-  °™°: 
..  right,  and  ?ro|*>.  writing  ] 
art  or  prac-Uc«  of  wnting  words  with 
the  proper  letters,  according  to  common 
usage;  the  way  In  which  words  are  properly 
written;  spelling;  M,  his  orthography  is 
defective,  the  orthoyraphy  of  »  word.  - 
4  The  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  letter!  ant! 
of  the  art  of  writing  wonls  correctly.  — 
S.  In  dn*gkt*matukip.  a  geometrical  re- 
preaenUtlon  of  an  elevation  or  section  of  a 
building;  a  sectional  rlew  of  a  fortress  or 
the  like.  [This  term  appears  to  be  obso- 

Orthology  t  ( or-th.,1  'o.Ji )  «  [Or  ortho, 
rlglit,  and  loom,  discourse  ]  The  right  de- 
scription of  things.  Fothtrby. 

Orthometric  (or  tho.mefrik),  a    In  erwfffl 
having  or  pertaining  to  axes  of  crystalliza- 
tion which  are  at  right  angles  with  each 
other.     Dana. 

Orthometry  (or-thom'et-ri).  n.  [Or.  orihin, 
right,  and  metron,  a  measure.)  The  art  or 
practice  of  constructing  verse  correctly;  the 
laws  of  correct  versification. 

Orthomorphlc  (nr-tho-raor'flkX  a.  [Gr.  or- 
(Aof,  right,  and  mnrphf,  shape.]  A  term 
applied  to  that  period  In  the  development 
of  organized  beings  In  which  their  full  per- 
fection is  attained  prior  to  the  formation 
of  spermatic  and  germinal  elements.  Brandt 
.t  Cox. 

OrthonyclH8B(or'tho.n|.8i"n{),  n  w.  A  sub- 
family of  tenuirostral  Insessorial  birds  of 
the  family  Certhldic  or  creepers;  mohonas. 
The  genii*  Orthonyx  ii  the  type.  See  OR- 

THOMVX. 

Orthonyx  (or'tho-niks),  n.     [Or.  orthot, 

straight,  and  onyx,  a  claw  )  A  genus  of 
birds  inhabiting  Australia,  of  the  family  Cer- 
thldie,  so  called  from  their  long  straight 
claws  The  only  species,  Orthoitiix  spiai- 
cauda,  has  the  shafts  of  the  tail  feathers  pro- 
longed beyond  the  plume,  as  in  the  wood- 
pecker family. 

Orthopuedia,  Orthopaedy  (or-th.6  pe'dl-a, 
or'tho-pe-di),  n.  (Ur.  orthia.  straight,  ami 
paii,  a  child.)  The  actof  curing  orremedy- 
ing  deformities  in  the  bodies  of  children,  or 
generally  In  the  human  l»xly  at  all  ages. 

OrthopsBdlc,  Orthopsedlcal  (or-tho-ped'- 
ik.  or-tho-peii'lk-al),  a.  Relating  to  ortho- 
i>.i . I >  or  the  art  of  curing  deformities. 

Orthopaedist  (oftho-ped-lst),  n.  One  who 
practises  orthopicdla;  one  who  is  skilled  in 
curing  natural  deformities  in  the  human 
body. 

Orthophony  (or-thoro.nl),  n.  [Or.  orthot, 
•traignt,  and  phoaeo.  to  speak,  phone,  voice.) 
The  art  of  correct  speaking;  systematic  cul- 
tivation of  the  voice. 

Orthopncaa  (or-thop-ne'aX  n.  |Gr  orthnp- 
noio  urtkot,  right,  erect,  and  pnof,  breath, 
pnet,  to  breathe. )  A  disease  in  which  re- 
spiration can  be  i>erformed  only  in  an  erect 
poslnre. 

Orthopraxy  (or'thfl-prmks-i),  n  (Or  orthos, 
straight,  and  pmxit,  a  doing,  from  prasso, 
to  do  )  The  treatment  of  physical  deformi- 
ties by  mechanical  agency. 

Orthopter,  OrUiopteran  (or-thop'ter,  or- 
thop'ter-ali),  n.  One  of  the  Orthoptera. 

OrthOpt6ra(or-thop'ter  a),n.  pi.  [Gr.  ort/W. 
straight,  and  ptrron,  a  wing  )  An  order  of 
Insects  of  the  sub-clam  Hemlmetabola.  or  in- 
sect* In  which  the  metamorphosis  is  incom- 
plete. They  have  four  wings,  the  anterior  pair 
being  semi-coriaceous  or  leathery,  usually 
with  numerous  nerviires  the  interspaces  of 
which  are  filled  with  transverse  reticula- 
tions, sometimes,  aa  In  the  cockroaches, 
overlapping,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  grass- 
hoppers and  locitsU.  meeting  like  the  roof  of 
a  house.  The  posterior  wings  have  the  front 
part  usually  of  a  different  texture  from  the 
hlnder.the  latter  l«eingmoretransparent,and 
when  at  rest  they  fold  longitudinally  like  a 
fan.  The  legs  of  some  (CitnorialOrthoptrra) 
are  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  formed  for 
rnnning.  while  the  hind-legs  of  others  (.SnJfar- 
t'lrinf),  aa  the  grasshoppers  and  cricket*. 
are  largrly  developed,  and  formed  for  leap- 
Ing-  The  fort-legs  of  the  Mantidre  are  of 
enomwwi  length,  and  constitute  powerful 
raptorial  organs.  All  are  voracious,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mantldat,  which 
prey  on  other  Insect*,  destructive  to  vege- 
tation, or  injurious  to  household  furniture, 
Ac.  The  ranges  of  the  locusts,  especially 


the  migratory  locust  of  Africa  and  southern 
Asia,  are  well  known.  To  this  order  belong 
the  crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  cock- 
roaches. Mantlda),  Ac. 

Orthopterous  (or-thoi/ter-us),  <r  I'ertain- 
in-  to  the  order  Orthoptera;  having  the 
wings  that  fold  like  a  fun. 

Orthorhombic  (or-th6-rom1)lk),  o.  for. 
ortlwi.  straight,  and  rtumbia,  a  rhomb  ] 
1  Rectangular  and  rhombic.  — 2.  In  cryntal. 
having  three  unequal  axes  intersecting  at 
right  angles,  as  certain  prisms.  Called  also 

Ortaornynchus  (or-th&-ring/knsX  n,  [Gr. 
vrlHoi,  straight,  and  rhynchox,  a  beak.)  A 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  Trochilida;;  the 
giant  humming  bird. 

Orthose  (or'thos).  n.    Same  as  Orthoclate, 

Orthospermous  (or-tho-sper-mus),  o.  [Or. 
orthos,  straight,  and  sptrina,  seed.)  In  hot 
a  term  applied  to  those  fruits  of  the  Umbel- 
lifera  which  have  the  seed  straight. 

Orthostade  (or'tho-stad),  n.  [Fr.  orthm- 
tailt  from  Gr.  orthostadias— orthot,  straight. 
and  tttamaf,  to  stand.)  In  anc.  costume,  a 
long  and  ample  tunic,  with  straight  or  up- 
right folds. 

Orthostyle  (or'th6-stn),  n.  [Or.  orthos, 
straight,  and  itylot,  a  column.)  In  arch,  a 
term  applied  to  a  columnar  arrangement  in 
which  the  columns  are  placed  in  a  straight 

Orthotomous(or-thot'o-mus),a.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  rewind,  to  cleave.)  In  crystal 
having  two  cleavages  at  right  angles  with 
one  another. 

Orthotone  (or'lho-ton),  a.  [Or  orthos, 
straight,  erect,  right,  and  (onos,  tone,  ac- 
cent)  Having  its  proper  accent;  specifi- 
cally, applied  to  certain  Greek  particles 
when  used  interrogatively,  which  in  their 
indefinite  use  are  enclitic. 


against  poison :  and  the  reader  must  be  contented 
for  ttie  time  he  peruses  these  page*  to  hold  the  sane 
opinion,  which  was  once  universally  received  by  the 
learned  as  well  ii»  the  vulgar.  iir  If.  StoU. 

Oryall  (6'ri-al).  n.    An  oriel. 

OrycteropidSB  (6-rik't*r-op"i-de),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  edentate  mammals,  comprising 
only  the  single  genius  Orycteropus.  Kee 
ORVCTKROPUS. 

)rycteropu8(o-rik-ter'o-pns),n.  [Gr.oryMer, 
a  digger,  and  poits,  a  foot  ]  A  genus  of  eden- 
tate insectivorous  animals,  n-rmhliiiK  both 
the  ant-eater  and  the  armadillo,  agreeing 


! 


Orthotropal,  Orthotropous 
(or-thot'ro  pal,  or-thot'ro- 
pus),  a.  [Gr.orfAo*,  straight, 
and  trrpri,  to  turn.)  In  bot. 
turned  or  growing  In  a 
straight  direction ;  specifi- 
cally applied  to  an  ovule  witli 
the  foramen  opposite  to  the 
hilum,  or  an  embryo  with  orthotropal 
radicle  next  the  hilum.  ovule. 

Orthotypous  (or  thot'i-pus), 
a.    [Or.  orthot,  straight,  and  typos,  form.) 
In  mintml.  having  a  perpendicular  cleav- 
age. 

Ortlve  (or'tlv),  a.  [L  ortivits,  from  ortns, 
urior,  to  rise.)  Rising  or  eastern;  relating 
to  the  rising  of  a  star. 

Ortolan  (ortd-lan),  n.  [It.  ortola.no,  a  gar- 
dener, au  ortolan,  from  L.  hortulanus,  from 
hortui,  a  garden.  The  bird  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  frequents  the  hedges  of  gardens.) 
1. 1  A  gardener. 

Thouert  to  an  old  tree  it  must  needs  be  somewhat 
dangerous  to  be  oft  removed,  yet  for  my  part  I  yield 
myself  entirely  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  most 
notable  ortolan.  State  Paptrs,  1536. 

2.  A  species  of  bird  of  the  family  Fringilli- 
dte.the  Kmberizahtrrtttlana,  much  esteemed 
by  epicures  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  when 
in  season.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa, 
but  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  It 
resorts  to  Southern  Europe.  In  the  south 
of  France  and  Italy  these  birds  are  caught 
and  fed  for  the  table.— 3.  The  name  given  in 
the  West  Indies  to  the  rice-bird  (Kmbrriza 
oryziwra\  and  In  America  to  the  rail  (Ralhus 

'  Ortyx  (or'tiks).  n.  [Gr.  ortyx,  a  quail.  ]  A 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  partridges  and  quails  of 
America,  but  differing  from  those  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  in  some  striking  fea- 
tures. They  have  a  shorter  and  stouter  beak, 
more  convex  above,  with  two  slight  teeth 
on  the  lower  mandible.  A  well-known 
species  is  the  Virginian  colin  (O.  pirv/imanwO, 
which  Is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  North 
America.  Another  is  the  Californian  quail 
(O.  roii/crnicM*),  now  often  referred  to  a  new 
genus,  Lophortyx. 

Orval  (or'val),  n.  [Fr.  orvale—  or,  gold,  and 
valoir,  to  be  worth:  lit  worth  (its  weight  In) 
gold.)  A  name  given  to  the  herb  clary. 

Orvletan  t  (or-vi-e'tan),  n.  [It  orvietano, 
from  a  charlatan  of  the  town  of  Orvieto,  who 
made  himself  famoo*  by  first  pretending  to 
take  doses  of  poison  on  the  stage,  and  then 
curing  himself  by  his  antidote.  ]  A  medical 
composition  or  electuary  believed  to  be  an 
antidote  or  counter-poison. 

Orviet.in.  or  Venice  treacle,  as  It  wms  sometimes 
callert,  was  understood  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 


OrytterC'pits  caftntit  (Earth-hot:). 

with  the  former  in  its  general  habiti,  but, 
though  destitute  of  scaly  armour,  more 
akin  to  the  latter  in  its  anatomical  struc- 
ture. The  O.  eaptnsii  has  received  the 
name  of  the  nnnlv.irk,  or  earth-hog,  from 
the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  its  habit  of  burrowing,  and 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  small 
short-legged  hog.  Its  taper  head  and  power- 
ful claws  are  admirably  adapted  for  bnr- 
rowing.  When  full  grown  It  measures  about 
5  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  body. 

Oryctojrnostlcl  (or-ik-tog-nos'tik),  o.    Per- 
taining to  oryctognosy. 
Oryctognostlcallyt  (or'lk-tog-nos"tik-al-l), 
adv.     According  to  oryctognosy. 
Oryctognosyt  (or  -  ik  -  tog'no-si),  n.    [Gr.  or- 
yktox,  fossil,  and  gnntft,  knowledge.)    The 
description  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
minerals;  mineralogy. 

Oryctographyt  (or-ik-tog'ra-n),  n.  [Gr. 
onjktos,  fossil,  and  tfraphd,  to  describe.) 
That  part  of  natural  science  in  which  fossils 
or  minerals  are  described;  oryctology. 
Oryctologlcalt  (or-ik-to-loj"ik-al),  o.  Per- 
taining to  oryctology. 

Oryctologlstt  (or-ik-tol'o-jlst),  n.  One  who 
applies  himself  to  or  is  versed  in  oryctology. 
Oryctology  t  (or-ik-tol'o  jl),  n.  [Gr.  orylc- 
tax,  fossil,  and  logos,  discourse.)  Lit.  the 
science  of  all  that  is  dug  up,  whether  or- 
ganic or  inorganic:  formerly  specifically 
applied  to  that  part  of  geology  which  treats 
of  fossils:  palaeontology. 
Oryx  (6'riks),  n.  A  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  species  of  antelope,  a  native  of  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
A  ntilope  (lazella,  or  Oryx  bezoartiea.  It  is  i  if 
stout  build,  about  3  feet  8  inches  In  height. 
with  a  sheep-like  muzzle,  and  the  horns  of 
the  male  are  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  much 
curved,  and  directed  backwards.  The  female 
also  has  horns.  The  name  Is  also  given  to 
the  gemsbok  (Antilope  oryx)  of  Caffraria, 
which  somewhat  resembles,  but  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  oryi  of  the  ancients. 
Oryza  (6-ri'za),  n.  A  genus  of  grasses,  In- 
cluding the  rice-plant  (0.  satim);  rice.  See 
RICE. 

Os  (os),  n.  pi  Ossa  (os'sa).  [L]  A  bone: 
used  in  anatomy. 

Os(os),  n.  pi.  Ora(6'ra).  [L]  A  mouth;  a 
passage  or  entrance  into  any  place:  an  ana- 
tomical term.— Ot  uteri,  the  onllce  of  the 
nterus. 

Os,  Osar  (os,  5'sar),  n.  In  geol.  a  Swedish 
term  for  certain  hillocks  or  mound*  of 
drift-gravel  and  sand,  of  glacial  origin— in 
Scotland  called  Kaimt,  in  Ireland  Eskanar 
Kukirs.  See  ESKAR. 

Osage- orange  (6'saj-or-anj),  n.  A  North 
American  tree  (tlaclvra  atirantiaca),  nat. 
order  Moracea*,  whose  wood  is  much  nsed 
by  American  Indians  for  their  bows.  It  Is 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  has  been  in- 
troduced Into  Britain,  and  in  the  United 
States  It  i*  frequently  kept  dwarf  and  used 
as  a  hedge-plant. 

Osborne-series  (os1>orn  *«-rex),  n.  In  yral. 
a  series  of  strataofthemlddle  eocene  period. 
occurring  near  Osborne  In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
of  fresh  and  brackish  water  origin,  and  very 
variable  In  mineral  character  and  thickness. 
The  fossils  of  the  series  are  species  of  Pauln- 
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dina  and  Cypria,  and  the  spore -cases  of 
Chara.  Called  also  St.  Helen's  Beds. 

Oscan(os'kan),  n.  An  ancient  Italian  lan- 
guage, of  which  a  few  fragments  remain, 
spoken  by  the  Samriites,  who  lived  on  the 
south  of  Rome.  It  had  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared as  a  spoken  tongue  in  the  time 
of  the  earlier  emperors. 

Oscneocele  (os'ke-6-sel),  n.  [Gr.  osche,  the 
scrotum,  and  kale,  a  tumour.]  Any  tumour 
of  the  scrotum;  a  scrotal  hernia. 

Osclllancy  (os'sil-an-si),  n.  State  of  oscil- 
lating or  swinging  backwards  and  forwards. 


f;tce  or  masque  hung  to  a  tree  among  the 
Romans,  and  swaying  with  the  wind,  dim. 
of  os,  the  mouth,  the  face.]  1.  To  swing;  to 
move  backward  and  forward;  to  vibrate; 
as,  a  pendulum  oscillates. 

Move  any  body,  as  ,1  pendulum,  in  one  way,  and  it 
•will  continue  to  oscillate  in  an  arch  of  the  same  circle, 
until  the  known  causes  make  it  rest.  Burke. 

Hence— 2.  To  vary  or  fluctuate  between 
fixed  limits. 

The  amount  of  superior  families  oscillates  rather 
than  changes,  that  is,  it  fluctuates  within  fixed  limits. 
De  Qtttncey. 

Oscillating  (os'sil-lat-ing),  a.  Moving  back- 
ward and  forward ;  vibrating ;  specifically, 
in  bot.  adhering  slightly  by  the  middle,  so 
that  the  two  halves  are  nearly  equally  bal- 
anced, and  swing  freely  backwards  and  for- 
wards. —  Oscillating  cylinder,  an  engine 
cylinder  which  rocks  on  trunnions,  and  the 
piston-rod  of  which  connects  directly  to  the 
crank.— Oscillating  piston,  an  engine  piston 
which  oscillates  in  a  sector-shaped  chamber. 

Oscillation  (os-sil-la'shon),  n.  [L.  osdllatio, 
from  oscillo,  to  swing.  See  OSCILLATE.] 
The  act  of  oscillating;  the  state  of  moving 
backward  and  forward,  or  swinging  like  a 
pendulum  ;  vibration.  '  The  perpetual  os- 
cillations of  this  elastic  and  restless  element 
(air).'  Berkeley. 

His  (Mackintosh's)  mind  oscillated,  undoubtedly; 
but  the  extreme  points  of  the  oscillation  were  not 
very  remote.  Macanlay. 

— Angular  oscillation,  gyration.  —  Axis  of 
oscillation,  centre  of  oscillation.  See  under 
Axis,  CENTRE,  and  PENDULUM. 

Oscillative  (os'sil-lat-iv),  a.  Having  a 
tendency  to  oscillate;  vibratory.  '  The  oscil- 
lative  antagonism  between  incompatible 
paradoxes.'  Is.  Taylor. 

Oscillator  (os'sil-lat-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  oscillates. —2.  One  of  the  Oscil- 
latoria. 

Oscillatoria;0scillatori8e(os'9il-la-t6"ri-a, 
os'sil-la-to"ri-e),  n.  pi.  A  group  or  genus  of 
confervoid  Alga3,  consisting  of  cylindrical 
filaments,  branched,  spiral  or  mouilifonn, 
composed  of  protoplasmic  substance  in- 
vested by  a  continuous  cellular  sheathing 
or  tubular  cell-membrane,  and  exhibiting 
a  regular  motion  backwards  and  forwards 
like  that  of  a  pendulum.  They  occur  chiefly 
in  damp  ground,  forming  wide  and  continu- 
ous strata.  A  few  are  truly  marine. 

Oscillatoriacese  (os'sil-la-t6'ri-a"se-e),  n.  pi. 
See  OSCILLATORIA. 

Oscillatory  (os'sil-la-to-ri),  a.  Moving  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a  pendulum  ;  swing- 
ing; oscillating. 

The  actions  upon  the  solids  are  stimulating',  or 
increasing  their  vibrations  or  oscillatory  motions. 
Arbuthnot. 

Oscitancy  (os' si- tan-si),  n.  [L.  oscito,  to 
yawn,  from  os,  the  mouth,  and  cito,  to  move 
quickly,  from  cieo,  to  put  in  motion.]  1.  The 
act  of  gaping  or  yawning.  — 2.  Unusual  sleepi- 
ness; drowsiness ;  dulness.  '  It  might  pro- 
ceed from  the  oscitancy  of  transcribers.' 
A  ddison. 

He  expresses  in  them  no  sort  of  humane  sentiment 
towards  these  unfortunate  men,  but  the  utmost  in- 
dignation at  the  oscitancy  of  those  in  power,  which 
connived  at  the  public  demonstration*  of  sympathy. 
Hallant. 

Oscitant(os'si-tant),  rt.  1.  Yawning;  gaping. 
2.  Sleepy;  drowsy;  dull;  sluggish.  'Our 
oscitant  lazy  piety. '  Dr.  H.  More. 

Oscitantly  (os'si-tant-li),  adv.  In  an  osci- 
tant manner;  yawningly;  drowsily.  'Which 
those  drowsy  noddera  over  the  letter  of  the 
Scripture  have  very  oscitantly  collected.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Oscitate  (os'si-tat),  v.i.  [L.  oscito,  to  yawn.] 
To  yawn;  to  gape  with  sleepiness. 

Oscitation  (os-si-ta'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
yawning  or  gaping  from  sleepiness.  '  My 
treatise  on  oscitation,  laughter,  and  ridi- 
cule.' Tatler. 

Osculant  (osTtu-lant).  a.  [See  OSCULATE.  ] 
1.  Kissing.  —  2.  In  systematic  classification, 


approaching  in  character,  or  on  the  border 
between  two  groups :  applied  to  plants  or 
animals;  thus  the  genera  by  which  two 
families  approximate  are  called  osculant 
genera.  The  term  interosculant  is  some- 
times employed  with  the  same  meaning. 
Dana. — 3.  Adhering  closely;  embracing:  ap- 
plied to  certain  creeping  animals,  as  cater- 
pillars. 

Oscularyt  (os'ku-la-ri),  n.  Same  &&0fmu- 
latory.  '  Some  [brought  forth]  oscularies 
for  kissers.'  Latimer. 

Osculate  (os'ku-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  oscu- 
lated; ppr.  osculating.  [L.  osculor,  to  kiss, 
from  osculum,  a  little  mouth,  a  kiss,  dim. 
of  ••.-;  the  mouth.]  1.  To  salute  with  a  kiss; 
to  kiss.— 2.  In  geom.  to  touch,  as  one  curve 
another,  when,  at  the  point  of  contact,  both 
have  a  common  curvature. 

Osculate  (os'ku-lat),  v.i.  1.  To  kiss  one  an- 
other ;  to  kiss.  —  2.  In  geom.  to  touch ;  as, 
curves  osculate. 

Osculating  (osTfU-lat-ing),  p.  and  n.  Kiss- 
ing; coming  in  contact;  touching:  a  geo- 
metrical term.—  Osculating  circle,  one  the 
radius  of  whose  curve,  at  any  particular 
point  of  another  curve,  is  of  the  same  length 
as  that  of  the  cur,ve  in  question  at  that 
particular  point. — Osculating  elements,  in 
outran,  the  elements  of  an  orbit  corrected 
to  any  epoch  for  the  effect  of  planetary  per- 
turbation.— Osculating  helix  of  a  non-plane 
curve,  the  common  helix  which  passes 
through  three  consecutive  points,  and  has 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  rectifying  line  of  the 
curve.—  Osculating  plane,  the  plane  passing 
through,  and  determined  by,  three  consecu- 
tive points  of  any  curve  in  space. — Osculat- 
ing right  cone  of  a  non-plane  curve,  a  right 
cone  three  consecutive  tangent  planes  of 
which  coincide  with  three  consecutive  oscu- 
lating planes  of  the  curve. — Osculating 
sphere,  the  sphere  which  passes  through, 
and  is  determined  by,  four  consecutive 
points  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature. 

Osculation  (os-ku-la'shon),  n.  [L.  osculatio, 
a  kissing.]  The  act  of  osculating;  a  kiss- 
ing ;  specifically,  in  geom.  the  contact  be- 
tween any  given  curve  and  its  oscillatory 
circle,  that  is,  acircleof  the  same  curvature 
with  the  given  curve.—  Point  of  osculation, 
the  point  where  the  osculation  takes  place, 
and  where  the  two  curves  have  the  same 
curvature. 

Osculatory  (osTcu-la-to-ri),  a.  1.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  kissing;  kissing. 

The  two  ladies  went  through  the  oscillatory  cere- 
mony which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  performing. 
Thackeray. 

2.  In  geom.  having  the  same  curvature  at 
the  point  of  contact. 

Osculatory  (os'ku-la-to-ri),  n.  Eccles.  a 
tablet  or  board  with  the  picture  of  Christ 
or  the  Virgin,  &c.,  which  is  kissed  by  the 
priest  and  then  delivered  to  the  people  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Osculatrix(os'ku-lat-riks),  n.  In  geom-.  a 
curve  which  has  &  higher  order  of  contact 
with  a  given  curve,  at  a  given  point,  than 
any  other  curve  of  the  same  kind. 

Oscule  (os'kul),  ?i.  [L.  osculum,  a  small 
mouth.]  A  small  bilabiate  aperture. 

Osculum  (osTiu-lum),  n.  pi.  Oscula  (os'ku- 
la).  In  200?.  (a)  one  of  the  large  exhalant 
apertures  by  which  a  sponge  is  perforated, 
(k)  One  of  the  suckers  with  which  the  Tacni- 
ada  (tape-worms  and  cystic  worms)  are  pro- 
vided. H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Osier  (6'zhi-er),  n.  [Fr.  osier,  Fr.  dial,  oittis, 
Armor,  ozil,  aozil,  an  osier;  comp.  Gr.  oisos, 
an  osier.]  The  name  given  to  various  spe- 
cies of  plants  of  the  genus  Salix,  or  willow. 
These  plants  are  chiefly  employed  in  basket- 
making  on  account  of  their  tough  flexible 
shoots.  'The  rank  of  osiers  by  the  mur- 
muring stream.'  Shale.  See  SALIX. 
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Osier  (6'zhi-6r),  a.     Made  of  osier  or  tw;_ 
tike  osier.     'This  osier  cage  of  ours.'    ShaJf. 

Osier-alt  (6'zhi-er-at),  n.  [Ait,  a  small 
island.]  A  small  island  for  growing  osiers. 

Osier-bed  (6'zhi-er-bed),  n.  Same  as  Osier- 
holt. 

Osiered  (o'zhi-erd),  a.  Covered  or  adorned 
with  osiers.  Collins. 

Osier-holt  (6'zhi-er-holt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  holt,  a 
wood.]  A  place  where  willows  for  basket- 
work  are  cultivated. 

Osiery  (6'zhi-er-i),  n.  A  place  where  osiers 
are  grown. 

Osiris  (6-si'ris),  n.  The  great  Egyptian  deity, 
the  eldest  son  of  Seb  or  Saturn  and  Nut  or 
LUiea,  and  husband  of  Isis.  In  the  Egyptian 


theogony  he  was  the  personation  of  all  phy- 
sical and  moral  good,  and  was  styled  Mani- 
festor  of  Good,  Lord  of  Lords,  King  of  the 
Gods,  &c.  He  fell 
a  prey  to  the  in- 
trigues of  his 
brother  Set,  the 
Typhon  of  the 
Greeks,  who  re- 
presented the  sum 
of  evil  agencies, 
and  then  became 
judge  of  the  dead. 
He  is  represented 
under  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  and 
compared  some- 
times to  the  sun 
and  sometimes  to 
the  Nile.  In  par- 
ticular his  soul 
was  supposed  to 
animate  a  sacred 
bull  called  Apis, 
and  thus  to  be 
continually  pre- 
Osiris.  sent  among  men. 

(See  APIS.)     The 

worship  of  Osiris  was  extended  over  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome,  but  the  attacks 
of  the  philosophers  and  the  rise  of  Christi- 
nnity  overthrew  it. 

Osite  (os'it),  n.  [L.  os,  a  bone.]  A  name 
given  to  Sombrero  guano,  from  its  consist- 
ing of  the  altered  bones  of  turtles  and  other 
marine  vertebrates  as  well  as  of  the  shells 
of  the  lower  animals.  Leidy. 
Osleqn-iron  (os1e-on-!"ern),  n.  Iron  bars 
specially  made  for  the  manufacture  of  wire. 
Osmanll(os'man-li)  n.  pi.  Osmanlis(os'man- 
liz).  [From  Osinan  or  Otkrnan,  who  founded 
the  empire  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.]  In 
Turkey,  an  official  functionary;  a  placeman. 
The  term  osmanlis  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
applied  to  all  Turks. 

Osmate  (os'mat),  n.  In  chem.  a  salt  of  os- 
mic  acid. 

Osmazome  (os'ma-zom),  n.  [Gr.  osme,  odour, 
and  zomos,  juice.]  The  name  given  to  the 
extractive  matter  of  muscular  fibre,  which 
gives  the  peculiar  smell  to  boiled  meat  and 
flavour  to  soups.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  is  soluble  botli  in  water  and  alcohol, 
whether  cold  or  hot,  but  it  does  not  form  a 
jelly  by  concentration. 
Osmelite  (os'mel-it),  n.  [Gr.  osme,  smell, 
and  lithos,  stone.]  Same  as  Pectolite. 
Osmeroides  (os'mer-oid-ez),  n.  [L.  osmerus, 
the  smelt,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  fishes  occurring  in  the  chalk 
and  resembling  the  smelt,  or  rather  the 
pearl-side  (Scopelus). 

Osinia  (os'mi-a),  n.  A  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  containing  many  species;  the 
mason-bee  (which  see). 

Osiiiiamic  (os-mi-am'ik),  a.     [Osmium  and 
ammonia.]    In  chem.  applied  to  an  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  osmic 
acid.     Its  formula  is  H2Os2N205. 
Osmic  (os'mik),  a.     In  chem.  pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  osmium ;   as,  osmic  acid 
(H2OsO4).    See  under  OSMIUM. 
Osmious  (os'mi-us),  a.     Of  or  belonging  to 
osmium;  specifically  applied  to  an  oxide  of 
osmium. 

Osmiiidlum(os-mi-rid'i-um),  n.  Thenatural 
alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  occurring  to- 
gether with  platinum,  &c.  ;  in  many  locali- 
ties called  also  Iridosmine,  Jridosmium. 
See  IRIDOSMINE. 

Osmium  (os'nii-um),  n.  [Gr.  osme,  odour.] 
Sym.  Os.  At.  wt.  199'0;  sp.  gr.  21  4.  A  metal 
discovered  by  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  in  1803, 
in  the  grains  of  native  platinum,  in  com- 
bination with  iridium.  This  compound  re- 
ceived the  name  of  osmide  of  iridium.  It 
occurs  in  flat  grains  and  hexagonal  crystals. 
The  separation  of  osmium  from  iridium  is 
effected  by  a  tedious  process.  Osmium  is  a 
bluish  white  metal,  very  hard  and  more  in- 
fusible than  any  other  metal.  When  finely 
divided  this  metal  readily  burns  in  the  air, 
forming  a  tetroxide  usually  called  osmic 
acid.  This  substance  is  white,  very  vola- 
tile, extremely  fusible,  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizable.  It  possesses  an  extremely 
disagreeable  odour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  chlorine.  This  property  suggested 
the  name  of  the  metal.  Osmium  combines 
with  chlorine  in  different  proportions,  and 
also  with  sulphur.  It  forms  alloys  with 
some  other  metals. 
Osmometer  (os-mom'et-er),  71.  [Gr.  osmos, 
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ilalon.  mrtron,  a  measure.]    An  Instru- 
ment or  apparatus  for  measuring  the  velo- 
city of  the  osmotic  force. 
OimoM  (or-mos).  n.   |  Or  utmoi.  an  Impulse, 
•"pishing.  trom  oOuo,  to  push.]    The  im- 
pulse or  tendency  of  fluids  to  pass  through 
porous  parti  tlon»  and  mix  or  become  diffuse'! 
larough  each  other:  the  phenomena  attend 
ogthe  paa«ge  of  fluids,  whether  liquids  or 
j-asea  through  a  porous  septum.   It  include* 
HZtom*..  or  tfie  tendency  of  a  fluid  to 
nut  Into  another,  and  exomote,  or  the  ten- 
dency of  a  fluid  outward.    When  two  saUne 
solutions.  differing  in  strength  and  composi. 
tion  an  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm 
,r  septum  of  bladder,  parchment  paper, 
or  porous  earthenware,  they  mutually  pass 
through  and  mix  with  each  other;  but  they 
......  wjth  unequal  rapidities,  so  that,  alter 

itona.  th«««iiit  of  Uie  liquid  on  each  side 


(os  mofik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
lzed  by  osmose;  as,  MaMffe  force 
U  (os-mun  da),  n.  [Origin  doubtful.  ] 
«.  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  nat  order 
i  (smundacer.  0.  regalit,  or  osmund-royal 
fern.  Is  a  British  species.  See  FLOWKRIMO- 

Osmundacex,  Osmundiness  (os-mun-da'- 
iM.  os-mun  -.lin'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of 
ferns,  distinguished  by  having  the  thecic 
with  an  operculiform  annulus,  or  withnut 
any  ;  reticulated,  striated  with  rays  at  the 
apex  bursting  lengthwise,  and  usually  ex- 
ternally The  genus  Osmunda  is  the  type 
of  the  order,  the  species  of  which  have  a 
somewhat  various  aspect. 

Osmund-royal  (os'mund-roi'al),  n.  The  O»- 
muiula  regaiis,ur  flowering-fern,  the  root  of 
which,  when  boiled,  is  very  slimy,  and  is 
used  In  stiffening  linen.  It  is  also  used  as 
a  tonic  and  styptic  Sec  FLOWKIUNO-FRRN. 

Osnaburg  (oz'na-berg).  n  A  species  of 
coarse  linen  cloth,  originally  made  at  and 
imported  from  Osnaburg  in  Germany. 

Osphreslology  (osfre'zi-oro-jl).  n.  [Or 
utphrtti*.  a  smelling,  and  loaoi,  discourse.] 
In  med.  a  treatise  on  smell  and  odours. 
Itungtuon. 

Osprey,  Ospray  (os'pra).  n.  [Corrupted 
from  otsifraye,  I,  omtfraaa,  the  osprey;  lit. 
the  bone-breaker  os,  a  bone,  and  frango, 
to  break.)  A  well-known  rapacious  bird,  of 


whic  h  only  one  species  is  known  (I'andion 
llaliartvi\  called  also  the  Fixtiiny  Hawk  or 
Pithing  Ka'jle,  and  sometimes  the  Bald 
Bmzard, from  the  white  upon  its  head.  Its 
length  la  about  2  feet,  and  the  extent  of  ita 
wmgi  not  less  than  51  feet  It  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  of 
Northern  Asia.  It  is  also  found  in  North 
America  It  has  received  tile  name  from 
fragments  of  twines  having  been  found  in  its 
stomach  Its  habitat  Is  on  the  sea-shore, 
Mid  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  It 
feeds  on  Ash,  which  It  takes  by  suddenly 
darting  upon  them  when  near  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  osprey  was  anciently 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  fascinating 
1U  prey  before  seizing  it 

The  ftfr-fr.  OR  here  teen,  though  seldom  here  it 

which  over  Uwfli  the  fiOi  no  tooner  do  espy. 
I  .t.  hetwilt  Mm  »n.l  them  by  an  antipathy, 
I  anting  their  betita  up,  as  though  their  death  they 

I  fcejr  at  afe  pleasure  lie,  to  Huff  till  gluttonous  mi*. 

Drayton. 

On,  I  Otaet  (oa).  n.    (Or.  ooo,  a  voice,  an 

ominous  voice  or  sound  )    A  word  ottered 

unawares,  and  having  the  character  of  a 

presage;  an  omen;  a  prophecy. 

8f  the  power  of  words  and  ant,  du  dosWtl  as»t 


prod***  of  treat  Importance  presaged to  one  place 
haiebeen  clean  altered,  and  tram/erred  wanolher. 

OMt  (os),  «.».  To  prophesy;  to  presage. 
Roger  Kdgworth. 

Osaean  (os'4-an\  n,  (L.  osseu*,  bony.]  A 
bonyflsh;  one  of  the  osseous  class  of  fishes. 

Ossein,  Osselne  (os'e-in).  n.  1.  Bone  tissue 
tThe  soft,  glue-like  substance  of  bone  left 
after  the  removal  of  the  earths.  Osseiu  may 
be  separated  from  the  earthy  matter  by  ma- 
cerating a  bone  forsome  time  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  calcium  salts  then  gradu- 
ally dissolve,  the  mass  becomes  translucent 
and  soft  and  ultimately  the  cartilage  is  left 
free  from  mineral  matter,  still  retaining, 
however,  the  form  of  the  bone.  By  boiling 
in  water,  and  on  being  freed  from  fat  and 
vascular  tissue,  it  Is  converted  in  to  gelatine. 
Called  also  Vone-cartHagt 

OMOlCt  (— '"  '-*!  ~  [Kr.,»littlebone,from 
L  ot  omu.  a  bone.]  1.  A  hard  substance 
growing  on  the  Inside  of  a  horse's  knee 
among  the  small  bones.  — 2.  The  internal 
bone  of  some  cuttle-fishes. 

Osseous  (os'se-us),  a.  [L.  oeteus,  from  u»,  a 
bone  ]  Bony ;  resembling  bone.  —  Osseous 
breccia,  a  mass  of  fragments  of  the  Irenes  of 
animals  cemented  together  by  a  calcareous 
or  other  matter,  and  commonly  found  in 
fissures  and  caves. 

Ossetlc  (os-set'ik),  a.  Applied  to  an  insulated 
tribe  of  people  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  to 
the  language  spoken  by  them. 

Osslanlo  (os-si-an'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Os- 
tian,  the  great  Celtic  poet,  or  to  his  poetry; 
resembling  Ossian's  poetry. 

Ossicle  (os'si-kl),  n.  [L  ossieulum,  dim.  from 
os,  a  bone.]  1.  A  small  bone:  applied  in 
anal .  to  various  small  bones  of  the  skeleton. 
2.  Any  hard  structure  of  small  si/e;  specifi- 
cally, applied  to  the  calcareous  plates  in  the 
integuments  of  the  sUr-nahes,  &c. 

Ossiculated  (os-sik'u-lat  ed),  a.  Furnished 
with  small  bones. 

Ossiferous  (os-sif'cr-us),  a.  [I.,  os,  a  bone, 
and/cro,  to  produce. )  Producing  or  furnish- 
ing bones.—  Osstferous  breccia.  See  under 
OSSEOUS. 

Ossiflc  (os-sif'ik).  a.  [L.  on,  a  bone,  and  facia, 
to  make  ]  Having  power  to  ossify  or  change 
carneous  and  membranous  substances  to 
bone. 

Ossification  (os'si-fl-ka"shon).  n.  The  act 
of  ossifying;  the  change  or  process  of  chang- 
ing into  a  bony  substance,  or  the  state  of 
being  so  changed;  as,  the  ossification  of  an 
artery.  • 

Ossifrage  (os'si-fraj).  n.  [L  luatfraga.  See 
OSPRKY.J  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
osprey  or  its  young.  The  bird  intended  in 
the  following  extract  is  uncertain. 

These  are  they  which  yc  shall  have  in  abomination 
among;  the  fowls ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten  ;  .  .  .  the 
eagle,  and  the  oittfrage,  ami  the  ospray.  Lev.  xi.  13. 

Os8lfragOUB(o9sif'ra-gns),  a.  Breaking  or 
fracturing  tile  lionet  [Rare.] 

Ossify  (os'si-fi).  ft.  prct.  &  pp.  osKijied;  ppr. 
ossifying.  [L.  »>it,  bone,  and/fleio,  to  form.] 
To  form  bone;  to  change  from  a  soft  animal 
substance  into  bone,  or  convert  into  a  sub- 
stance of  the  hardness  of  bones. 

The  dilated  aorta  cvi-rywhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cyst  is  generally  oisijitd.  Shurft. 

Ossify  (os'si-fi).  B.I.  To  become  bone;  to 
change  from  soft  matter  into  a  substance  of 
bony  hardness. 

Ossifying  (os'.-i-fi-ing).  p.  and  n.  Changing 
into  Done;  becoming  bone.  ' The  ossifying 
process.'  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Ossivorous  (os-siv'or-us).  a.  (L  os,  bone, 
and  voro,  to  eat.}  Feeding  on  hones;  eating 
bones ;  as,  osnivurous  quadrupeds.  '  A  dog 
and  other  oififonms  animals.'  Derham. 

Osspringer.t  "  An  old  nnme  for  the  osprey. 
Chapman. 

Ossuary  (os'su-a-ri),  n.  [L.  ossuarium,  from 
on, A  bone.]  A  charnel-house;  a  place  where 
the  bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited. 

Notable  lamps,  with  vessels  of  oils  and  aromatical 
liquors,  attended  noble  fssnarirs.  Sir  T.  Ertrwnt. 

Ost  (ost).    Same  as  Oast. 

Osteal  (os'te-al),  a  [Gr.  osteon,  a  bone.)  Con- 
sisting of  or  pertaining  to  bone. 

Ostelne  (os'tc-ln).  ».    Same  as  Oiaein. 

Ostendt  (os-tend').  f .1.  To  show;  to  exhibit; 
to  manifest.  '  Mercy  to  mean  offenders 
well  attend.'  J.  Webster. 

Ostensiblllty  (os-ten'si-biH-tl),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  ostensible. 

Ostensible  (os-ten'si-bl),  a.  [Fr.  ostensible, 
from  L.  ontendo,  to  show — ob,  against,  to- 
wards, and  tendn.  to  stretch,  to  hold  out] 
1.  Put  forth  as  having  a  certain  character, 


whether  worthy  of  it  or  not;  appearing  In  a 
certain  light;  hence,  frequently,  apparent 
and  not  real ;  having  something  of  sham  or 
pretence;  pretended;  professed:  thus  we 
speak  of  a  person's  ostensible  reason  or  pre 
text  for  doing  something,  meaning  either 
that  It  is  not liis  real  reason  or  that  we  are 
not  sure  whether  it  is  or  not ;  so  the  osten- 
sible ruler  of  a  country  is  one  who  has  at 
least  the  outward  attributes  of  a  ruler.  — 
2.  t  Capable  of  being  shown ;  proper  or  In- 
tended to  be  shown. 

From  Antwerp  he  (Rubens)  was  called  to  Paris  by 
M.try  de'  Medici,  and  painted  the  ostoitiklt  history 
of  her  life  in  the  Luieuiburgh.  Itaff^r 

—Ostensible  partner,  in  Jaw,  one  whose  name 
is  made  known,  and  appears  to  the  world  as 
a  partner,  and  is  really  such.—  Ottenrible, 
Colourable,  Specious,  Plausible.  'Otteniibli 
is,  literally,  that  which  may  be  (and  so  Is) 
held  out;  (1)  by  way  of  true  account,  and  (S) 
by  way  of  fictitious  account  The  latter  Is 
now  its  more  frequent  application.  That 
which  is  ostensible  presents  such  an  appear- 
ance as  affords  a  presumption  of  reality. 
Colourable  denotes  that  which  is  so  artifici- 
ally treated  as  to  conceal  the  truth  and  lull 
suspicion,  giving  an  appearance  of  right  or 
justice.  Specioui  Is  superficially  fair,  just, 
or  correct,  appearing  well  at  first  view,  but 
in  reality  unsound.  Plausible  is  said  of  those 
things  which  please  the  ear  and  do  not  satisfy 
the  judgment;  while  specious  relates  to 
what  pleases  the  eye,  yet  is  not  truly  what 
it  seems  to  be.  Ostensible  causes,  pretexts, 
motives.  Colourable  views,  statements,  ar- 
guments. SjKctou«argument,talk.  Plausible 
representations,  accounts,  stories.'  Smith's 
Synonyms. 

Ostensibly  (oB-ten'si-bli).  adv.  In  an  osten- 
sible manner;  professedly.  '  Where  he  was 
even  employed  in  the  treaty  of  marriage, 
though  ostensibly  acting  only  In  the  char- 
acter of  a  painter.'  Walpole. 

What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of  those 
two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and  at 
once  employed,  the  one  ostensibly  the  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

Bttrkt. 

Ostensio  (os-ten'si-6),  n.  A  tax  anciently 
paid  by  merchants,  Ac.,  for  leave  to  show 
or  expose  their  goods  for  sale  in  markets. 
Wharton. 

Ostension  (os-ten'shon),  n.  Eccles.  the  ex- 
position of  the  sacrament  of  the  host. 

Ostenslve  (os-ten'siv),  a.  (Fr.  ostentif,  from 
L.  ontendo,  to  show.]  Showing;  exhibiting. 
—  0*1ensive  demonstration,  in  math,  one 
which  plainly  and  directly  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  a  proposition. 

Ostenslvely  (os-ten'siv-ll),  adv.  In  an  os- 
tensive  manner;  in  appearance.  'Often- 
sively  exceeding  wise.'  Lloyd. 

Ostensory  (os-ten'so-ri),  n.  In  the  R.  Cath. 
Ck.  a  monstrance  or  transparent  shrine  for 
the  exposition  of  the  host.  Called  also  Be- 
monstrance  and  Theotheca. 

Ostent  t  (os'tent).  n.  [L.  ostentum,  from  ot- 
tendo,  to  show.]  1.  Appearance;  air;  man- 
ner; mien. 

Use  well  the  observance  of  civility, 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  osttnt, 

To  please  his  grandam.  Shnk. 

2.  Show;  manifestation;  token.  'Such  fair 
ostents  of  love.'  Shak.—S.  A  prodigy;  a  por- 
tent; anything  ominous.  '  Latinus  frighted 
with  this  dire  ostent.'  Dryden. 

Ostentatet  (os'ten-tat),  ».«.  [L.  ottento,  to 
show  off,  to  display,  intens.  of  ostendo,  to 
show.  See  OSTENSIBLE.  ]  To  make  an  am- 
bitious display  of;  to  show  or  exhibit  boast- 
ingly.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ostentation  (os-ten-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  o»te)i- 
tatto,fromo«(e«to.  See  OSTKNTATE.  ]  1.  Am- 
bitious display ;  vain  show ;  pretentious 
parade;  display  dictated  by  vanity,  or  in- 
tended to  invite  praise  or  flattery.  '  A  vain 
ostentation  of  wit.'  Addison. 

He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  are  some- 
times inclined  to  osttntation.  AtHrbury. 

2.  External  semblance  or  appearance.  '  Main- 
tain a  mourning  ostentation. '  Sttak. — 3.  t  A 
show  or  spectacle. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princes  with 
some  delightful  utatlatif*,  show,  pageant.  anti<  l. 
or  firework.  -«"> 

SVN.  Parade.display, show,  flourish,  pageant- 
ry, pomp,  pompousness,  vaunting,  boasting. 
Ostentatious  (os-ten-ta'shusV  o.  1.  Char- 
acterized  by  ostentation ;  making  n  display 
from  vanity;  fond  of  showing  off  one's  good 
qualities,  possessions,  acts,  and  the  Ukt 
1  Far  from  being  ostentatimu  of  the  good 
you  do.'  Dryden.  —  2.  Showy;  gaudy;  in 
tended  for  vain  display;  as,  oitentatwvi 


I'aU.  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not.  m6ve:       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       u.  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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ornaments.— SVN.  Pompous,  boastful, vaunt- 
ing, showy,  gaudy. 

Ostentatiously  (os-ten-ta'shus-Ii),  adv.  In 
an  ostentatious  manner;  with  vain  display; 
boastfully.  Johnson. 

Ostentatiousness  ( os-ten-tii'shus-nes ),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ostentatious ; 
vain  display;  boastfulness;  vanity;  ostenta- 
tion. 

Ostentatort  (os'ten-tat-er),)i.  [L.]  One  who 
makes  a  vain  show;  a  boaster.  Sherwood. 

Ostentivet  (os-ten'tiv),  a.  Ostentations. 
Stirling. 

Ostentous  t  (os-ten'tus),  a.  Fond  of  making 
a  show.  '  Pomp  and  ostentous  circumstances. ' 
Eoelyn.  [Eare.  J 

Osteocele  (os'te-6-sel),  ?i.  [Gr.  osteon,  a 
bone,  and  kele,  a  rupture.]  In  pathol.  a  her- 
nia in  which  the  sac  is  cartilaginous  and 
bony. 

Osteocolla  (os'te-6-kol"la),  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a 
bone,  and  kolla,  glue.]  1.  A  deposited  car- 
bonate of  lime,  forming  an  incrustation  on 
the  roots  and  stems  of  plants,  found  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  in  loose  sandy  grounds. 
It  takes  its  name  from  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  it  has  the  quality  of  uniting  fractured 
bones. — 2.  An  inferior  kind  of  glue  obtained 
from  bones;  bone-glue. 

Osteocope  ( os'te-6-kop ),  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a 
bone,  amlkupon,  labour,  uneasiness.]  Pain 
in  the  bones ;  a  violent  fixed  pain  in  any 
part  of  a  bone;  bone-ache.  Dunglison. 

OsteodenUne(os'te-6-den"tin),)i.  [Or. osteon, 
a  bone,  and  £.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.  ]  That 
modification  of  dentine  observed  in  the 
teeth  of  the  cachalot  ami  some  others  of  the 
Cetacea,  as  also  in  those  of  many  existing 
and  extinct  fishes,  in  which  the  tissue  is  tra- 
versed by  irregularly  ramified  vascular  or 
medullary  canals. 

Ostepgenesis,  Osteogeny(os'te-6-jen"e-sis, 
os-te-oj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a  bone,  and 
geimao,  to  generate.]  The  formation  or 
growth  of  bone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  mode  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lacuna?  and  canaliculi,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  production 
of  concentric  layers  of  osseous  substance  within  the 
Haversi.in  canals  takes  place  in  a  manner  that  more 
closely  corresponds  with  the  infra-membranous,  than 
with  the  Intro-cartilaginous  form  of  csle genesis. 

Dr.  Carpenter. 

Osteographer  (os-te-og'ra-fer),  n.  [Gr.  os- 
teon, a  bone,  and  grapho,  to  describe.  ]  An 
anatomist  who  describes  the  bony  part  of 
the  body,  or  the  skeleton. 

Osteography  (os-te-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  osteon, 
a  bone,  and  graphs,  to  describe.]  A  de- 
scription of  the  bones;  osteology.  Craik. 

Osteolepis  (os-te-ol'e-pis),  «.  [Gr.  osteon,  a 
bone,  and  lepis,  a  scale.  ]  A  genus  of  ganoid 
IWies  from  the  old  red  sandstone,  with  an 
exoskeleton  of  enamelled  bone,  and  an  en- 
doskeleton  of  cartilage.  It  differed  from 
its  allies  in  having  two  anal  and  two  dorsal 
fins  alternating  with  each  other. 

Osteolita  (os'te-6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a  bone, 
and  l-ithos.  a  stone.  ]  An  earthy  kiiid  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  probably  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  apatite,  occurring  near  Hanau, 
and  in  Amberg  in  the  Erzgebirge. 

Osteologer(os-te-ol'o-jer),n.  An  osteologist 

Osteologlc,  Osteological  (os'te-6-loj"ik,  os'- 
te-o-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  osteology 
or  a  description  of  the  bones. 

Osteplogically  (os'te-6-loj"ik-al-li),  adv.  Ac- 
cording to  osteology. 

Osteologist  (os-te-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  osteology;  one  who  describes  the  bones 
of  animals. 

Osteology  ( os-te -ol'o-ji ),  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a 
bone,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  osseous  tissue, 
and  of  the  form,  development,  articulations, 
&c.,  of  the  various  bones  of  which  the  skel- 
eton is  composed. 

Osteoma  (os-te-6'ma),  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a 
bone.]  In  pathol.  a  bony  tumour. 

Osteomalakia  (os'te-6-ma-la"ki-a),  n.  [Gr. 
osteon,  a  bone,  and  malakos,  soft.]  in  pathol. 
a  diseased  softening  of  the  bones  in  adults.  ' 

Osteomanty  (os'te-o-man-ti),  n.  [Gr.  osteon, 
a  bone,  and  manteia,  prophecy.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  bones.  Selden. 

Osteoplasty  (os'te-6-plas-ti),  n.  [Gr.  osteon, 
a  bone,  and  plasso,  to  form.]  An  operation 
by  which  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  a  bone 
is  remedied.  Dunglison. 

Osteopterygious  (os-te-op'ter-ij"i-us),  a. 
[Gr.  o&teon,  a  bone,  and  pterygion,  a  fin.] 
Same  as  Acanthopterygious. 

Osteo- sarcoma,  Osteo-sarcosis  (os'te-o- 
sar-ko"ma,  os'te-6-sar-k6"sis),  n.  [Gr.  osteon, 


a  bone,  and  sarkoma,  sarkosis,  from  sarx, 
flesh.]  Disease  of  the  bony  tissue  which 
consists  in  softening  of  its  lamina:,  and  their 
transformation  into  a  fleshy  substance  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  cancer.  Dunglison. 

Osteotome  (os-te'o-toin),  n.  [Gr.  ostcon,  a 
bone,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  In  surg.  a  saw- 
like  instrument  for  cutting  bones ;  specifi- 
cally, one  for  cutting  the  bones  of  the  foetal 
cranium  when  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it 
considerably  to  facilitate  delivery.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

Osteotomy  (os-te-ot'o-mi),  ».  [Gr.  osteon, 
a  bone,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  The  dissec- 
tion of  bones. 

Osteozoa  (os'te-6-zo"a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  osteon,  a 
bone,  and  zOon,  an  animal.  ]  In  zool.  a  term 
sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent  to  Verte- 
brata. 

Osteozoaria  (os'te-6-zo-a"ri-a),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Osteozoa. 

Ostlary  (os'ti-a-ri),  71.  [L.L.  ostia.ri.uin,  osli- 
arius,  from  L.  oslium,  a  mouth.]  l.t  The 
mouth  of  a  river. 

The  Nilus  hath  seven  asliaries,  that  is,  by  seven 
channels  disburtheneth  itself  into  the  sea. 

Str  T.  Brotune. 

2.  An  ancient  ecclesiastical  officer. 

The  office  of  the  ostiary  was  to  open  and  shut  the 
church  doors,  to  look  to  the  decent  keeping  of  the 
church,  and  the  holy  ornaments  laid  up  in  the  ves- 
try. Weezer. 

Ostiolum  (os-ti'o-lum),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  osti- 
imi,  a  door.]  In  bot.  the  orifice  of  the  peri- 
thecium  of  some  fungi,  as  Sphseria. 

Ostitis  (os-ti'tis),  n.  [Or.  osteon,  a  bone,  and 
term,  -itis,  signifying  inflammation.]  In- 
flammation of  a  bone. 

Ostler  (os'ler).    See  HOSTLER. 

Ostleress  (os'ler-es),  n.  A  female  ostler. 
Fuller.  'A  plump  arm'd  ostleress  and  a 
stable  wench.'  Tennyson.  [Rare.] 

Ostleryt  (os'ler-i).    See  HOSTLERY. 

Ostmen.  (ost'men),  n.  [G.  and  Sw.  ost,  osten, 
Dan.  iist,  osten,  the  east.  See  EAST.  ]  East 
man:  the  name  formerly  given  to  Danish 
settlers  in  Ireland.  Ld.  Lyttelton. 

Ostracea  (os-tra'she-a),  n.  [New  L.  ostracea, 
from  L.  ostrea,  ostrenm,  Gr.  ostreon,  nn  oys- 
ter.] The  family  of  bivalves,  of  which  the 
genus  Ostrea  (the  oyster)  is  the  type,  and 
which  is  characterized  by  the  month  being 
widely  open,  without  special  orifices.  See 
OYSTER. 

Ostracean  (os-tra'she-an),  n.  A  bivalve  mol- 
lusc of  the  family  Ostracea. 

Ostraclou  (os-tra'shi-ou),  n.    [Gr.  ostrakon, 


Qstracion  triqueter  (Trunk-fish). 

a  shell.]  A  genus  of  teleostean  fishes  of  the 
sub-order  Piectognathi,  in  which  the  body 
is  entirely  inclosed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tail,  in  an  immovable  case  composed  of 
large  ganoid  plates  firmly  united  to  one  an- 
other at  their  edges;  trunk-fishes.  There  is 
little  muscular  substance,  but  the  liver 
yields  much  oil.  The  species  are  mostly 
found  in  the  Indian  and  American  seas; 
none  are  British. 

Ostracism  (os'tra-sizm),  n.  [Or.  ostrakis- 
mos,  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  a  voting  tablet.] 
1.  A  political  measure  practised  among  the 
ancient  Athenians  by  which  persons  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  state  were  ban- 
ished by  public  vote  for  a  term  of  years, 
with  leave  to  return  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  estates  at  the  end  of  the  period.  It 
takes  this  name  from  the  shell  or  tablet 
by  which  each  person  recorded  his  vote. 
Hence— 2.  Banishment  in  general;  expulsion; 
separation. 

Virtue  in  courtiers'  hearts 
Suffers  an  ostracism  and  departs.        Daunt, 

Ostracite  (os'tra-sit),  n.  [GT.  ostrakites,from 
ostrakon,  a  shell.]  A  term  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  any  fossil  oyster  or  oyster-like  shell 
whose  species  is  undetermined.  Page. 

Ostracize,  Ostracise  (os'tra-siz),  v.t.  pret. 
&  pp.  ostracized;  ppr.  ostracizing.  1.  To 
exile  by  ostracism ;  to  banish  by  popular 


vote,  as  personages  dreaded  for  influence  or 
power  were  banished  by  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians. Hence— 2.  To  banish  from  society ; 
to  put  under  the  ban;  to  exclude  from  pub- 
lic or  private  favour. 

The  democratic  stars  did  rise 
And  all  that  worth  from  hence  did  ostracise. 
Afarve/f. 

Ostracoda  (os-trak'6-da),  n.  [Gr.  ostrakon, 
a  shell.]  An  order  of  entomostracous  crus- 
taceans, in  which  the  body  is  entirely  in- 
closed under  a  large  shield,  having  the  form 
of  a  bivalve  shell.  The  gills  are  attached 
to  the  posterior  jaws,  and  there  are  only 
two  pairs  of  feet,  which  serve  for  locoino- 
tion  but  not  for  swimming,  that  function 
being  served  by  the  antenna).  Some  of  the 
members  have  a  distinct  heart,  as  those  of 
the  genus  Cypridina,  but  it  is  wanting  in 
most.  The  principal  genus  of  this  order  is 
Cypris.the  species  of  which  are  inhabitants 
of  pools  and  streams.  The  genus  Cypridina 
is  found  in  the  sea. 

Ostracostei  (os-tra-kos'te-f),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  os~ 
trakon,  a  shell.]  A  family  of  extinct  placo- 
ganoid  fishes  having  the  head  and  generally 
the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  encased  in  a 
strong  armour  composed  of  numerous  large 
ganoid  plates  immovably  joined  to  one  an- 
other. The  posterior  part  of  the  body  was 
more  or  less  completely  unprotected.  It 
includes  the  genera  Pterichthys,  Pteraspis, 
Cephalaspis,  Coccosteus,  tv.c.,  all  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  extinct  since  the  close 
of  the  Devonian  period.  //.  A.  Nicholson. 

Ostrea  (os'tre-a),  n.  [L.  oxtrea,  an  oyster.] 
A  genus  of  marine  lamellibranchiate  mol- 
luscs; the  oysters.  The  common  edible  oys- 
ter is  the  0.  cdidis.  See  OYSTER. 

Ostreaceous  (os-tre-a'shus),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Ostracea,  or  oyster  family. 

Ostreaculture  (os'tre-a-kul"tur),  n.  [L.  vs- 
trea,  an  oyster,  and  cultura,  culture.]  The 
artificial  cultivation  or  breeding  of  oysters. 

Ostreidse  (os-tre'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ostreon, 
an  oyster,  and  cidos,  resemblance.]  A  family 
of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  of  which  Os- 
trea (the  oyster)  is  the  type  genus. 

OstreophagiSt  (os-tre-of'a-jist),  n.  [Gr.  os- 
treon,  an  oyster,  and  pliag<~>,  to  eat.]  One 
who  feeds  upon  oysters;  an  oyster-eater. 

Ostrich  (os'trich),  n.  [O.Fr.  ostrvche,  os- 
truce,  Mod.  l"r.  autruche,  Sp.  avestniz,  from 
L.  aois,  a  bird,  and  stmthio,  Gr.  strut hi'm, 
an  ostrich.]  A  large  cursorial  bird  of  the 
genus  Struthio,  family  Struthionidce.  The 
true  or  African  ostrich  (5.  camelun)  inhabits 
the  sandy  plains  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and 
is  the  largest  of  all  existing  birds,  attaining 
a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  The  head  and 
neck  are  nearly  naked,  and  the  quill-feathers 
of  the  wings  and  tail  have  their  barbs  wholly 
disconnected.  It  is  for  these  white  plumes 
that  the  bird  is  chiefly  hunted  and  reared 
in  domestication,  as  they  are  highly  esteemed 
as  articles  of  dress  and  decoration.  The  legs 
are  extremely  strong,  the  thighs  are  naked, 
and  the  tarsi  are  covered  with  scales.  There 
are  only  two  toes,  the  hallux  or  hind  toe  be- 
ing wanting.  The  pubic  bones  are  united,  a 
conformation  occurring  in  no  other  bird. 
The  wings  are  of  small  size  and  are  incap- 
able of  being  used  as  organs  of  flight,  but 
the  birds  can  run  with  extraordinary  speed, 
outdistancing  the  fleetest  horse.  The  food 
consists  of  grass,  grain,  and  substances  of 


African  Ostrich  (Struthio  eamelus). 

a  vegetable  nature,  and  to  aid  in  the  tritu- 
ration  of  this  food  the  ostrich  swallows 
large  stones,  bits  of  iron  and  glass,  or 


ch,  cAain;      ch.  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wftig;    zh,  azure.— See  K.KV. 
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_  hard  materials  that  com*  In  the 
way.  Ostriches  m  polygamous,  each  male 
consorting  with  several  female*,  and  they 
ceaerallykeep  together  In  larger  or  smaller 
Socks.  The  ean  are  of  great  size,  averag- 
inn  *  Ib*  eachln  weight,  and  Kveral  hciu 
often  lay  In  the  urne  ncot,  which  U  merely  a 
hoU  scraped  In  the  sand.  The  egg*  appear 
to  be  hatched  mainly  by  the  exertions  of 
IK.UI  parents  relieving  each  other  In  the  talk 
of  In.  uUtion.  bot  al*o  partly  by  the  heat  of 
Uw  sun.  Tlie  South  African  ostrich  It  often 
oouiderad  a*  a  dl.tlnct  *p»cle»  under  the 
name  of  S  auitralit.  Three  South  American 
birds  of  the  ume  family  (Slrulhlonldie).  but 
of  Uie  genu*  Khea.  are  popularly  known  as 
the  American  oslrich.  and  are  very  closely 
allied  to  the  true  ostrich,  differing  chit-fly 
In  having  three-toed  feet  and  each  toe  armed 
with  a  claw.  The  beat  known  of  the  three 
U  R.  amerieana.  the  nandit,  or  nandu- 
auacu  of  the  Brazilians.  inhabiting  the  great 
American  painpaiiouth  of  the  equator.  It 
is  considerably  smaller  than  the  true  ostrich, 
and  1U  plumage  I*  much  inferior.  II.  Dar- 
winii,  a  native  of  Patagonia,  is  (till  uualler. 
The  third  species  I*  the  A  macrorhyncna, 
so  called  from  iu  IOIIK  bill 

Ostrich-board  (os'trich-bord),  n.  In  medt- 
rrmt  arch,  wainscot 

O«trldget(os'triJ>.  n.    The  ostrich.    Shak. 

Ostriferous  (os-trif'er-us),  o.  Producing  or 
containing  oyster*. 

Ostrogoth  (os'tro-gothX  n.  [L.L.  ottro- 
gothu*,  from  otitnut,  eastern  (O.  ottt,  east), 
and  OotAtu.  a  Goth.)  One  of  the  eastern 
Goth*,  a*  distinguished  from  the  Visigoths 
or  western  Goth*.  See  GOTU. 

Ostrogothlc  (os-tra-goth'ik),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  Ostrogoths. 

Ostrya  (os'tri-a),  n.  [Or.  oetrya,  a  tree  with 
hard  wood.)  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Corylacesg;  h»p-hornbean.  It 
derive*  It*  Knglish  name  from  it*  inflores- 
cence, constating,  In  the  female,  of  *cales 
packed  closely  over  each  other,  so  as  to  re- 
semble very  much  the  catkin  of  a  hop,  and 
from  its  foliage  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
hornbeam.  Two  specie*  arc  known,  the  0 
vidaarit,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
ami  0.  viryimana,  of  the  United  State*. 
Roth  form  handsome  deciduous  trees. 

Oswego-starch  (os-we'go  starch),  ».  A 
very  line  kind  of  starch  made  from  Indian 
corn  or  maize,  in  the  town  of  Oawtyo,  iu  the 
state  of  New  York.  Simmondt. 

OswegO-tea(os.we'g6-te).  n,  (From  Otioegn, 
a  town  In  the  state  of  New  York.  ]  A  North 
American  plant,  the  JHonarda  dittyma,  the 
leaves  of  which  emit  a  very  grateful  ami 
refreshing  odour,  resembling  that  of  mint 
or  sage.  They  are  said  to  possess  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  deobstruent  virtue*. 

Otacoustlc  (iV ta-kniK'tiki.  o.  [Gr.  out.  Mot, 
an  ear,  and  akottstikot,  belonging  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  from  akmti*.  to  hear.)  As- 
sisting the  sense  of  hearing;  a*,  an  otaeowt- 
tic  Instrument 

Otacoustic,  Otacoustlcon  (o-u-lcnru'tik. 
A-ta-kous'tlk-im),  n.  An  instrument  t4i 
facilitate  hearing;  an  ear-trumpet 

Otahelte-salep  (6-ta-hi'te  sal'ep).  n.  An- 
other name  for  Tare*  starch  or  Tahiti 
arrowroot:  from  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  the 
principal  of  the  Society  Island*. 

Otalgla  (6-Ul'ji-a),  ii.  (Gr.  out,  of  in,  the 
<-ar,  and  algot,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  ear; 
ear-ache. 

Otalglc  (6  tal'Jik).  n.  A  remedy  for  the  car- 
nehe. 

OUlgy  (tVUI-JI).  n.    Same  a*  Otalgia. 

OUria  (6  ta'rf-a),  n.  [Or.  Marot,  large-eared, 
from  out.  Slat,  an  ear  )  A  genus  of  seals, 
characterized  by  having  projecting  eitemal 
ear*,  and  by  the  double  cutting  edge  of  the 
four  mid.lle  upper  Incisor*.  The  memliers 
of  this  genu*  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
t"  the  tea  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
O  juhata.  or  the  sea  linn,  occurs  also  In  the 
North  Pacific  about  the  shore*  of  Kami 
chalka  and  the  Kurile  Isle*  The  sealskin  of 
commerce  I*  obtained  from  members  of  this 
•  See  MKA-UOII. 

Otary  (6'ta-ri),  n.     A  seal  of  the  genus 

Otheoscope  (othe-6  sk6p).  n.  (Or.  othei,  to 
l«i«h.  and  itopti,  to  tee]  An  Instrument 
akin  to  the  radiometer 

Other  (iiTH'erX  a.  and  arm.  fA.  Sax.  other, 
•>har,  andar,  O  frit,  other,  under, 
H  an. I  li  nwlrr,  Icel.  niuinr,  Dan.  anden, 
<:"th.  nntJutr;  cog.  Llth.  anlnu,  L.  otter. 
Xkr  anyibim,  conpar  of  anya  other.  All 
these  are  comparative  forms,  the  Skr  an**. 


tara  In  particular  being  clearly  «een  to  be 
>o  In  A  Hax.  the  n  I*  omitted  a*  In 
other  case*  before  M.  See  N.I  1  .Not  the 
wine;  different  from  that  which  has  been 

i;  not  identical;  second  of  two;  ad- 
ditional; remaining. 

Whoever  shall  .mile  thee  on  thy  right  check.  Inrn 
to  bin  the  other  also.  Malt.  v.  39. 

The  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  hut  the  learn- 
im  of  woidv  Join  as  much  oilier  real  k  uuwledge  willi 
It's  you  can.  Locie. 

2.  Not  thl*  but  the  contrary ;  opposite,  as, 
the  other  side  of  the  street. --S.  Used  reci- 
procally with  each,  and  applicable  to  any 
number  of  Individuals. 

They  asked  tack  other  of  their  welfare. 

Exod.  xviii.  7. 

«.  Opposed  to  tiniie. 

Some  fell  among  thorns  ...  but  other  fell  into 
good  ground.  Mat.  xiii.  7,  8. 

Sometimes  It  Is  used  adjectively  with  mint. 

Of  rood  actions  some  are  better  than  Utter  tame. 
Hotter, 

t>.  t  Theother;  another:  In  this  sense  preceded 
by  a  comparative  and  Wian. 

He  put  it  by  thrice,  every  lime  gentler  than  oilier. 

6.  t  Left  a*  opposed  to  right 

Her  ether  leg  was  Ume.  that  she  n'olc  walke. 

Sfenser. 
A  dlstafte  in  her  other  hand  she  had.     Sfenser. 

Other  Is  often  used  mbstantlvely,  and  In 
this  use  has  the  pluml  number  and  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  case. 

The  fool  and  the  brutish  person  perish,  and  leave 
their  wealth  to  otkfts.  Ps.  xlix.  to. 

Were  I  king. 

I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  lor  their  lands. 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house.      Shak. 

Other  Is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  any 
vtlier  thutg;  anything  else. 

It  was  impossible  that  either  m.m  or  woman  should 
do  other  than  look  at  her.  Neither  man  nor  woman 
for  some  minutes  did  do  other.  Trellofe. 

—The  other  day.  on  some  day  not  long  past 
but  left  Indefinite:  not  long  ago;  quite 
recently.  —  Koery  other,  every  eecoud ;  us, 
every  other  day;  every  other  week. 

Other,*  coiy.    Or;  either.    Chaucer. 

Othergates  t  (uTH'er-ifits),  ado.  [Other,  and 
gate,  a  way  or  manner.  ]  In  another  man- 
ner. 

If  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled 
you  ofherfafet  that)  he  did.  5A«.r. 

OthergueBS(uTH'e.r-geB),  o.  [Corrupted  from 
otheryuise.  J  ( If  another  kind  or  sort. 

This  world  contains  otherguess  sorrows  than  yours. 
C.  Reade. 

Othergulse  (llTII'cr.giz),   n.     {Other,   and 
guite.  manner. )    Of  another  kind:  now  gen- 
erally written  and  pronounced  Othergutts, 
Otherness  (uTH'er-nes),   M.    The  state  or 
«itmlity  of  IK  in-  other;  alterity. 
Otherwards  (uTH'er-werdz),  tiiiu.      In  an- 
other direction.    Carlyle. 
Otherwhere  (im'tr-wbilri,  n.    {Other  and 
ir/irr«.]    In  some  other  place,  or  in  other 
places;  elsewhere. 

One  hath  liad  the  vision  face  to  face, 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  lirrc  in  vain, 
However  tiny  may  crown  him  othent'here. 

Otherwhlle,  Otherwhlles  (imi'ef  whil, 
iiTHVr-whllz),  atfii.  [Other  and  while. }  At 
other  times. 

Sometimes  he  was  taken  forth  ...  tn  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  otherwhtle  in  the  stocks.          -W>  G.  /?*<*. 
Otherti'hiles  the  famish 'd  English  .  . 
Faintly  besieje  us.  Shalt. 

Otherwise  (nTn'er-w!z),  adv.  {Other,  anil 
icue,  manner  |  1.  Iu  a  different  manner: 
differently ;  not  so.  '  If  it  proves  he'ti 
HUteriaitt.'  Shak.  'If  thia  be  utlterwiaf.' 
Shak. 

God  forbid  ll  should  be  olhtnuitt.  Shat. 

Thy  father  wa«  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise.  AcUison. 

2.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Morris  failed  in  the  attempt  of  [jtbon. 
and  returned  with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  other- 
-'•lie,  of  Sooo  men.  Raleigh. 

3  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly  that  the  best  men  cthtt-vttt  are 
not  always  the  best  in  regard  to  society.  Hooker. 

Rather  .  .  .  than  otherwise,  rather  one 
thing,  of  one  character,  or  in  one  condition 
than  Its  opposite ;  rather  than  not 

A  lady  as  keeper  of  the  place  would  be  rather 
a  catch  than  otherwise.  Ditkem. 

Not  that  he  cared  about  P.  being;  snubbed— that 
he  retthtr  enjoyed  than  otherwise.  R.  B.  KimoalJ. 

Otherwise  (nTU'cr-wU),  con;.  Else;  but 
for  this ;  such  not  being  the  cast. 

I  hare  SHI  In  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
•total,  other  fine  he  had  Iwen  executed.  Shat. 


Otic  (ot'ik),  a.  [Fr.  vtiiitie,  from  Or.  mil, 
otoi,  the  ear.  ]  Belonging  or  relating  to 

tin    ,  .ir 

Otic  (ot'lk).  n.  A  medicine  employed  in 
diseases  of  the  ear. 

Otld»(<Vti-dG).ji  ji(  [KrnmOr.st'M.abuM 
A  family  of  grallatorlal  birds  pcculmr  t 
eastern  hemisphere;  the  bustards.    They 
have  Btoutfsh  bodies,  strong  limbs,  long  neck 
and  logs.    With  the  plovers,  lapwings,  Ac  , 
they  constitute  tin;  section  i'ressirostres  of 
the  order  Grallatores. 

Otldlnae  (6-ti-di'ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub-family  of 
the  Otldie  or  bustards.  The  type  Is  Otii 
tarda,  the  great  bustard,  abounding  hi 
Southern  Russia,  Italy,  ami  Spain. 

Otiose  (6'ahl-ds),  a.  [L.  otionui,  from  otivm, 
leisure.  J  Idle ;  unemployed ;  being  at  rest 
or  ease. 

The  true  keeping  of  the  Sabbnth  was  not  that 
otioit  and  unprofitable  cessation  from  even  good 
deeds  which  they  would  enforce.  Aljeret. 

Otiosity  (6-shi-os'i-ti),  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  otiose;  ease;  relief  from  labour; 
idleness. 

Joseph  Sedley  then  led  a  life  of  dignified  otiosity. 
such  as  became  a  person  of  his  eminence. 

Thackeray. 

Otis  (6'tis),  n.  [Or.  od>,  a  bustard.]  A 
genus  of  grallatoHal  birds ;  the  bustard 
(which  see). 

Otltls  (6-ti'tis),  n.  [Gr.  out,  6to>,  the  ear,  and 
term,  -itis,  signifying  inflammation.  )  In- 
flammation of  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the 
car,  accompanied  with  intense  pain. 

Otoba-fat  (6-to'ba-fat),  n.  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myristita  Otoba. 
It  is  nearly  colourless,  buttery,  smells  like 
nutmegs  when  fresh,  disagreeably  in  the 
melted  state. 

Otoconite  (6-tok'6-nit),  n.  [Gr.  rrta,  fiat, 
the  ear,  and  konis,  dust.  ]  A  calcareous 
deposit  found  in  the  sacs  of  the  vestibule 
of  the  ear. 

Otocrane  (ot'o-kran),  n.  [Gr.  otw.  Mot,  the 
ear,  and  kranioii,  the  skull.  ]  In  anal,  that 
part  of  the  skull  containing  the  internal  ear. 

Otocyon  (o-to'si-on),  n  [Gr.  out.  Slot,  the 
cur,  and  kyon,  a  dog.  J  A  pretty  little  species 
of  fox  living  in  Southern  Africa,  and  remark- 
able for  its  enormous  ears.  It  is  gray  in 
colour,  but  has  a  full  black  tail. 

Otography  (6-tog'ra-fl), ».  [Gr.  otn,  <5(o«,  the 
ear,  and  grapho,  to  describe.  ]  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  describes  the  ear. 

Otollte,  Otolith  (6't6-llt,  6'to-lith),  n.  [«r. 
vit#,  6tvn,  the  cur,  and  lithfut.  a  stone.  ]  The 
mime  given  to  small  vibrating  calcareous 
bodies  contained  in  the  membranous  cavi- 
ties or  labyrinths  of  the  ears  of  some  animals, 
especially  of  fishes  and  fish-like  amphibia. 

Otolitlc,  Otollthlc  (6t-6-llt'ik.  ot-o-lith'ik), 
ft.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  otolite. 

Otology  (o-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  out,  Otos,  the  ear, 
itnd  logos,  discourse.  I  That  branch  of  ana- 
tomy which  concerns  itself  with  the  ear;  a 
treatise  on  the  car. 

Otopathy  (6-top'a-thl),  n,  [Gr.  om,  otta, 
the  ear,  and  pathos,  a  disease.]  A  diseased 
condition  of  the  ear. 

Otopteiis  (6-top'te-ris),  n.  [Gr.  ota,  6tot, 
un  car,  and  pterii,  a  fern.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
ferns  having  simply  pinnated  leaves,  whose 
leaflets  are  auricled  at  the  base,  where  they 
join  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  stalk,  and  are 
furnished  with  veins  which  proceed  directly 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  without  any  at- 
tempt at  forming  a  midrib.  Five  specie*  are 
known,  chiefly  from  the  lias  and  oolitic  for- 
mations, of  which  they  are  a  characteristic 
feature. 

Otorrhosa  (0-tor-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  oui,  stoi,  the 
ear,  and  rheo,  to  flow.  ]  A  purulent  or  muco- 
punilvnt  discharge  from  the  MB. 

Otoscope  (ot'o-skop),  n.  {Gr.  cuts,  otos,  the 
car,  and  ekopi,  examination.  ]  In  ««r;.  an 
Instrument  for  examining  the  Interior  of  the 
ear.  It  is  an  elastic  stethoscope  having  it* 
ends  tipped  with  ivory,  one  to  bo  Inserted  into 
the  meatus  of  the  patient  and  the  other  ap- 
plied to  the  ear  of  the  examiner.  Dunglison. 

Otosteal  (o-tos'te-al),  n.    [Gr.  oti«,  6t<» 
ear,  and  otteon,  a  bone.  ]   A  bone  of  the  ear. 
Otoen. 

Otozoum  (6t-o-z6'um),  n.  [Gr.  Otui,  a 
fabled  prehistoric  giant,  and  z<nm,  an  ani- 
mal.] The  name  given  .to  certain  gigantic 
footsteps  of  nn  unknown  animal,  probably 
batrachian,  found  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  Connecticut. 

Ottar  (ot'tar),  n.  A  term  applied  t"  lln- 
aromatic  essence  extracted  from  flowers. 
See  ATTAR. 

(It., 
"  nil 


Ottava  rtrna  fot-ta'va  rf'ma).  n.    in 
eighth  or  octuple  rhyme.]    An  Italian  for; 


Fate.  far.  fat.  full;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  8c.  try. 
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of  versification  consisting  of  eight  lines,  of 
which  the  first  six  rhyme  alternately  and 
the  last  two  form  a  couplet,  the  lines  being 
in  the  proper  Italian  metre,  the  heroic  of 
eleven  syllables.  Byron  has  employed  it 
with  great  success  in  his  ISeppo  and  Don 
Juan. 

Otter  (ot'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  otter,  otor,  oter, 
I)  and  G.  otter,  Dan.  odder,  Icel.  otr;  cog. 
Lith.  udra,  Rus.  and  Pol.  wydra.  ]  I.  A 
digitlgraile  carnivorous  mammal,  of  the 
genus  Lutra,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  They  all  have  large  flattish  heads, 
short  ears,  webhed  toes,  crooked  nails,  and 
tails  slightly  flattened  horizontally.  The 
common  river  otter,  the  Lntra  vulgaris  of 
Europe,  is  a  quadruped  adapted  to  amphi- 
hious  habits  by  its  short,  strong,  flexible, 
palmated  feet,  which  serve  as  oars  to  propel 
it  through  the  water,  and  by  its  long  and 
strong  tail,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  rudder, 
and  enables  the  animal  to  change  its  course 
with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  It  inhabits 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds  principally  on 
fish.  When  its  retreat  is  found  the  otter 
instantly  takes  the  water  and  dives,  remain- 
ing a  long  time  underneath  it,  and  rising  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  at 
which  it  dived.  The  weight  of  a  full-grown 
male  is  from  20  to  24  Ibs.,  and  its  length  is 
about  2  feet  exclusive  of  the  tail.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  and  especially  iu  Wales, 
the  otter  is  hunted  with  dogs  trained  for 
this  purpose.  The  other  species  of  otters 
which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  do  not  greatly  differ  from  the  com- 
mon otter.  The  sea-otter  is  of  larger  size, 
and  forms  the  type  of  a  distinct  sub-genus, 
Enhydra,  which  connects  the  otter  with  the 
seal.  The  fur  of  the  otter  is  much  prized, 
being  very  dense  and  fine,  especially  that 
of  the  American  otter.  The  fur  of  the  sea- 


otter  is  also  prized.  The  flesh  of  the  otter 
is  rank  and  fishy. — 2.  A  destructive  instru- 
ment whose  use  in  fishing  is  now  illegal,  so 
called  from  its  deadly  character.  It  con- 
sists of  a  float  from  which  several  lines 
hang.  It  is  either  trailed  or  moored. 

Otter  (ot'er),  n.  Corruption  of  Arnotto 
(which  see). 

Otter-dog,  Otter-hound  (ot'cr-dog,  ot'er- 
hound),  n.  A  variety  of  hound  employed 
in  the  chase  of  the  otter. 

Otter  -shell  (ot'er-shel),  n.  The  Lutraria 
maxima,  otherwise  called  great  clam,  a 
shell-fish  common  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  where  it  is  much  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  especially  in  winter,  being  pre- 
served by  smoking. 

Otter -spear  (ot'er-sper),  n.  A  spear  for 
killing  otters. 

Otto  (ot'to).    See  ATTAR. 

Ottoman  (ot'to-man),  a.  [From  othoman, 
Othman,  or  Osman,  the  name  of  a  sultan 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Asia  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.]  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  the  Turks ;  as,  the  Ottoman 
power  or  empire. 

Ottoman  (ot'to-man),  n.  I.  A  Turk. 
'Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win?' 
Tennyson.  —  2.  A  kind  of  a  couch  or  sofa 
introduced  from  Turkey. 

Ottomite  t  (ot'to-mit),  ».    Ottoman.    Shak. 

Ouarine  (o'a-rin),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  species  of 
Brazilian .  monkey  of  the  genus  Mycetes 
(Jlf.  lirelzntrub). 

Oubliette  (o-bli-et),  n.     [Fr.,  from  ou- 
Uier,  L.  oblieiseur,  to  forget.]    A  dungeon  ; 
with  an  opening  only  at  the  top  for  the  j 
admission  of  air,   used   for  persons  con-  ' 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  to 
perish  secretly,  and  existing  in  some  old  J 
rastles  or  other  buildings.    The  oublk'ttrs 
shown  in  the  adjoining  cut  consist,  it  will 
be  seen,  of  two  dungeons,  an  upper  (K)  and 
n  lower  (G),  the  latter  descending  far  below 
the  bottom  of  the  moat  B.  The  descent  from 
the  ground-floor  of  the  chateau  into  the 
vaulted  chamber  c  is  by  a  spiral  staircase. 


The  opening  into  the  dungeon  E  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor  of  c,  and  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  opening  into  the  well-like 
dungeon  below. 
From  the  trap  A  a 
prisoner  could  be 
let  down  into  the 
well  without  previ- 
ously placing  him 
in  the  dungeon  E. 
D  is  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  outer 
wall  admitting 
light  to  the  cham- 
ber c. 

The  place  was  utterly 
dark,  the  oubliette,  I 
suppose,  of  the  ac- 
cursed convent. 

Sir  If.  Scott 

Ouch  (ouch),  n 
[From  0.  E.  nouch, 
the  n  being  drop- 
ped from  being  con- 
founded with  that 
of  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle ;  comp.  eyas 

bezel  or  socket  in 
which  a  precious 

stone  OF  Seal  is  Set.       Oubliettes  in  Chateau  de 
Ex.  XXViii.  11.— 2.  A  Pierrefondb.-ViolIet-le-Duc. 

carcanet  or  other 

ornament;  an  ornament  of  gold;  a  jewel;  a 

brooch  for  fastening  a  dress.    'What  gold 

I  have,  pearl,  bracelets,  rings,  or  ouches.' 

Beau,  d-  Fl.—3.\  The  blow  given  by  a  boar's 

tusk.— 4.  t  A  tumour  or  boil  on  the  skin ;  a 

carbuncle. 

Up  starts  as  many  aches  in's  bones 

As  there  are  otichts  in  his  skin.  Chapman. 

Oudenodon  (ou-den'6-don),  n.  [Gr.  oudeis, 
oudenos,  none,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.  J 
A  genus  of  fossil  cryptodont  reptiles,  that 
is,  reptiles  whose  teeth  are  either  concealed 
or  absent,  whose  remains  were  discovered 
in  argillaceous  limestone  in  Southern  Africa. 
Ought  (at),  n.  Aught ;  anything. 

If  the  nigM 

Have  gather'd  ottf/tt  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.     Milton. 

Ought, t  adv.  In  any  way;  in  any  degree; 
at  all.  Chaucer. 

Ought  (at),  v.auxil.  [Originally  the  pret- 
erite tense  of  the  verb  to  owe,  A.  Sax.  fir/an, 
to  have  or  possess,  but  now  used  without 
difference  of  form  both  as  a  present  and 
as  a  preterite:  /  ought,  thou  oughtest,  he 
ought;  we,  ye,  they  ought,  to  do  or  to  have 
done.  ]  1.  To  be  held  or  bound  iu  duty  or 
moral  obligation. 

We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infir- 
mities of  the  weak.  Horn,  xv.  i. 

Thou  oughtcst  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to 
the  exchangers.  Mat.  xxv.  27. 

2.  To  be  necessary;  to  behove. 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory?  Luke  xxiv.  26. 

3.  To  be  fit  or  expedient  in  a  moral  view. 

My  brethren,  these  things  ottg-Jttnot  so  to  be. 

Jam,  hi,  10. 

4.  t  Used  as  the  preterite  of  owe  in  sense  of 
to  own;  owned.  'The  knight  the  which  that 
castle  ought.'  Spenser. — 5.t  Used  as  a  preter- 
ite and  past  participle  of  owe  in  sense  of  to 
he  bound  to  pay;  owed.     'The  love  and  duty 
I  long  have  ought  you.  *    Spelman.     '  That 
followed,  sir,  which  to  myself  I  ought.'  2>ri/- 
den.—  C.f  Used  impersonally.     'Wei  ought 
us  werke.'    Chaucer. 

Ought  (at),  n.  [A  corruption  of  nought.]  A 
vulgar  name  for  a  cipher. 

'Three  score  and  ten,'  said  ChufTey,  'cw^A/and 
carry  seven.  Some  men  are  so  strong  that  they  live 
to  four  score — four  times  ought's  an  ought,  four 
times  two's  an  eight — eighty.'  Dickens. 

Oughtentt  pi-  of  ought.     Chaucer. 

Ougfctlins  (at'linz),  n.  Anything  in  the 
least;  in  any  degree.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Oughtness  (at'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
as  a  thing  ought  to  be;  Tightness.  [Rare.] 

Ouistitl  (b-ia'ti-ti),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
marmoset,  a  beautiful  little  monkey  of  tro- 
pical America,  on  account  of  its  little  whist- 
ling note. 

Oulong  (blong),  n.    Same  as  Oolong. 

Oulorrhagy  (6-lor'ra-ji),  n.  [Gr.  onion, 
the  gum,  and  rhagf,  a  breaking  forth,  from 
regnynai,  to  break  forth.]  In  med.  bleed- 
ing or  hemorrhage  from  the  gums.  Written 
also  Ulorrhagia. 

Ounce  (ouns),  n.  [L.  uncia,  the  twelfth  part 
of  anything;  whence  alsoincA,  which  is  but 
a  different  form  of  the  same  word.]  1.  A 
weight,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  troy, 


and  the  sixteenth  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 
In  troy  weight  the  ounce  is  20  pennyweights, 
each  of  24  grains,  the  ounce  being  therefore 
480  grains;  in  avoirdupois  weight  the  ounce 
is  equal  to  437  J  grains  troy.— 2.  A  money  of 
account  in  Morocco,  worth  about  3,'r,d.  ster- 
ling. 

Ounce  (ouns).  [Fr.  once,  Sp.  miza,  It.  lonza, 
probably  from  Per.  youz,  an  ounce.  Cheval- 
let  derives  it  from  L.  lynx,  but  Littrt  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  the  Italian  should 
have  gained  its  initial  I  by  agglutination  of 
the  article  than  that  the  French  and  Span- 
ish forms  should  have  lost  it.]  An  animal 
of  the  genus  Fells  (F.  uncia).  It  is  gener- 
ally of  a  cream  colour,  spotted  like  the  pan- 
ther, to  which  animal  it  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance.but  it  is  somewhat  less  in  size,  and 
is  not  so  fierce  and  dangerous.  It  is  about 
SJ  feet  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  and  in  many  places  is  trained 
for  hunting.  The  same  name  has  been  given 
to  the  American  jaguar.  Written  also 
Once. 

Ounde.t  n.  [Fr.  onde,  a  wave.]  Work  wav- 
ing up  and  down;  a  kind  of  lace;  a  curl. 
llalliwell. 

Oundle.t  Oundlng.t  a.  [Fr.  onde,  L.  unda, 
a  wave.]  Waving;  imitating  waves.  Chaucer. 

Oundy  (oun'di),  a.  [L.  unda,  a  wave.]  In 
her.  same  as  Onde,  Ondy. 

Ouphe.t  Oupht  (of),  n.  [See  OAF.]  A  fairy: 
a  goblin;  an  elf.  '  Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and 
fairies,  green  and  white.'  Shak. 

Ouphent  (of'en),  a.  Elfish.  'Yeou^Aen 
heirs  of  fixed  destiny.'  Shak. 

Our  (our),  a.  [A.  Sax.  ure,  of  us,  our,  contr. 
from  user,  our,  from  us,  us;  G.  unser,  Goth. 
unsar,  our.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  us; 
as,  our  country ;  our  rights ;  our  troops. 
Ours  is  a  later  possessive  form  from  our, 
and  is  used  in  place  of  our  and  a  noun,  thus 
standing  to  our  in  the  same  relation  as  hen 
i<)  her,  yours  to  your,  mine  to  my,  &c. ;  as, 
the  book  is  ours,  that  is,  our  book. 

Their  organs  are  better  disposed  than  ours  for  re- 
ceiving grateful  impressions  from  sensible  objects. 

Ourang-outang  (b-rang'b-tang"),  »».  ^See 
OKANU-OUTANQ. 

Ouranographlst  (ou-ra-nog'ra-flst),  n. 
Same  as  Urantxjraphist. 

Ouranography  (ou-ra-nog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
oitranus,  heaven,  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
Same  as  Uranography. 

Ourarl,  n.    See  CITRARI. 

Ourebi  (ou're-bi),  n.  A  pretty  South  Afri- 
can antelope  (Scopophonu  ourebi)  frequent- 
ing open  plains.  It  is  of  a  pale  dun  colour, 
and  the  male  has  sharp,  strong,  and  deeply- 
ringed  horns.  It  is  about  2  feet  high. 

Ouretic  (ou-ret'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  urine. 

Ourle.    See  OORIE. 

Ourology,  Ouroscopy  (ou-rol'o-ji,  ou-ros'- 
ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  ouron,  urine,  logos,  dis- 
course, and  skoped,  to  view.  ]  The  judgment 
of  diseases  from  an  examination  of  the 
urine. 

Ours  (nurz),  pron.    See  OCR. 

Ourself  (our'self),  pron.  Myself :  generally 
added  after  we  and  «*,  though  sometimes 
without  either:  used  chierty  in  the  regal  or 
formal  style.  '  Unless  we  would  denude  our- 
self of  all  force  to  defend  us.'  Clarendon. 

What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served. 

Sha*. 

Ourselves  (our'selvz),  pi.  of  ourself.  We 
or  us,  not  others:  often  when  used  as  a  nom- 
inative added  to  we  by  way  of  emphasis 
or  opposition  ;  when  in  the  objective  often 
without  emphasis  and  simply  serving  as  the 
reflexive  pronoun  corresponding  to  UK;  as, 
we  blame  ourselves  greatly.  '  Safe  in  our- 
selves, while  on  ourselves  we  stand. '  Dryden. 

Wt  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a 
great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do.  Locke. 

Ousel,  Ouzel  (b'zl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  6sle,  an 
ousel,  probably  the  same  word  as  O.H.G. 
amisala,  G.  ainsel,  an  ousel,  the  m  being 
lost  and  the  vowel  lengthened  before  *; 
comp.  goose,  housel  (from  hunsel).]  An  old 
or  poetical  name  for  the  blackbird.  '  The 
outel  cock  so  black  of  hue,  with  orange- 
tawny  bill.'  Shak. 

The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm.    Tennyson. 

The  name  is  also  applied  with  qualifications 
to  other  birds  of  the  thrush  family.    Thus 
one  British  thrush  is  the  ring-ouzel.    The 
water -ouzel  (Cinclus  aquaticus)  is  a  bird 
otherwise  called  the  dipper.    See  DIPPER. 
Oxisen  (ou'sn),  ».    Oxen.    [Scotch.] 
Oust  (oust),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  ouster,  Mod.  Fr.  6ter, 
supposed  to  be  from  L.L.  hauxto,  haustarer 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  eing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  u'Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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,  to  draw  out,  a  freq.  from  Aauno, 

to  drmw  oot.)  1. 1  To  take  away;  U.  iviiiov.-. 
Sir  M  Hal*  I  To  eject;  to  turn  out;  to 
dispossess  '  Krom  mine  own  earldom 
foully  otufed  me.'  Tmnyton. 

Afterward  the  lessor,  reversioner.  or 
nun  or  any  stran«el  doth  eject  or  —  • 
hi.  lenu.  — . 

Oust  (onstl  »-    Same  as  Oatt 
alter  (oasferl  n.    In  tair,  »  putting  out 
if  possession-  disseizin;  dispossession;  ejec- 
tion    Such  dispossession  may  be  either  of 
the  freehold  or  of  chattels  real. 

Out  (.  mt).  adv.  I  A.  Sax  O  8axt  0.  Fris.  Icel 
and  (;..th.  Ut,  8w.  ut,  Dan.  ud.  D.  uU.  O.H.O. 
ui  Mod  G  au«,  out  Farther  connections 
doubtful.)  1  Marking  locality,  position,  or 
relations  in  space,  (a)  On  or  towards  the 
outside  •  not  in  or  within ;  on  or  to  the  ex- 
terior: without;  beyond  certain  limits ;  re- 
moved from  what  contains:  opposed  to  in, 
into,  or  wifAin;  as,  to  go  out  and  come  in; 
to  rush  out. 

If  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  Itches  tomake^one. 

(6)  Not  In-doors;  not  at  home;  abroad;  be- 
yond usual  limits ;  as,  he  was  out  when  I 
called;  he  was  not  out  to-day. 

The  waters  arc  out  again  in  the  low-lying  grounds. 
Dufettt. 

Hence,  in  the  Held  as  soldiers,  and  particu- 
larly engaged  in  a  duel;  as,  he  has  been 
ou«  several  times,  that  is.  in  several  duels; 
to  call  a  person  out,  to  challenge  him  to  a 
duel. 

We  must  have  him  tut,  Harry.       Tkaiktray. 

2.  Of  other  relations  or  conditions  than 
those  of  space:  (a)  In  a  state  of  disclosure 
or  discovery;  not  concealed;  not  in  a  state 
of  obscurity;  public,  and  the  like;  as,  the 
secret  is  out. 

When  it  first  came  out.  he  began  with  the  scene 
•  Mr.  Jobson.  the  Cobbler,'  and  tint  scene  has  con- 
tinued to  be  popular  to  the  present  day,  and  the  best 
scene  tut.  tlaykent. 

(0)  Finished;  exhausted;  used  up 

When  the  butt  is  tut,  we  will  drink  water,  not  a 
drop  before.  Snat. 

It.)  In  a  state  of  destitution;  deficient;  hav- 
ing expended :  as,  out  of  money. 

He  was  fnl  fifty  pounds,  and  reimburst  himself 
only  by  selling  two  copies.  Bf.  frit. 

(<f)  Extinguished;  no  longer  burning  or 
shining;  as.  the  candle  or  fire  is  nut  (e.) 
Not  In  employment;  not  in  omce;  as,  he  is 
now  nut  of  the  business. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  that  you  and  your 
party  should  ever  go  tut.  Lord  t.ytton. 

(/)  To  the  end;  to  a  settlement    '  Hear  me 

cut.'    Dry ilen. 

I  will  only  tell  him  I  understand  him  at  last,  and 
he  and  I  «i'l  have  it  .'ul  iln.  Riddtll 

Hence,  thoroughly ;  completely ;  fully. 
"Thou  hast  beat  me  out  twelve  several 
times.'  Shale 

For  ili>. ..i  wast  not 
I'H'  three  years  old.  Sftat. 

(U)  Loudly ;  without  restraint ;  In  an  open 
and  free  manner. 

At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs  no  doubt : 
The  only  difference  is.  I  dare  laugh  out.        Ptfe. 
She  did  not  cat c  to  speak  her  thoughts  tut  loud 
TrtlJoft. 

(A)  Not  In  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

These  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  tenants  were  obliged  to 
renew.  Arbuthnot. 

(1)  la  an  error. 

As  a  musician  that  will  alway  play, 
And  yet  U  always  tut  at  the  same  note. 

Roicammon. 

The  convex  has  to  be  done  so  correctly,  that  if  the 
lens  is  the  tooth  part  of  an  inch  out,  its  value  is  de- 
stroyed. Uaykrw. 

(j)  At  a  loss ;  In  a  puzzle ;  on  the  wrong 
scent;  aiming  or  going  a  wrong  way. 

I  have  forgot  my  part  and  I  am  out.        Shalt. 

(t)  Ragged;  with  clothes  torn. 

If  you  be  tut,  sir,  I  can  mend  you.  Vt.it. 

—  Out  at  elbow,  out  at  heelt.  having  the 
elbow  or  heels  showing  through  the  clothes; 
hence.  In  very  poor  circumstances. 

Well,  sin.  I  am  almost  tut  at  lutlt.         Skat. 
He  cannot,  sir ;  he's  out  ft  tlttm.  Skat. 

(0  Away;  so  as  to  lose  or  make  no  use  of. 

I-rt  an  persons  avoid  niceness  in  their  clothing 
or  diet,  because  they  dress  and  comb  out  all  their 
opportunities  of  morning  devotion,  and  sleep  out  the 
can  (or  their  souls.  Jtr.fayltr. 

(in)  Died  imperatively  without  a  verb  In 
the  sense  of  begone,  away.  •  Out.  damned 
spot'  fUiat.  'Out,  ye  imp  of  Satan  '  Sir 
W.  Scott.  Hence,  as  an  Interjection,  ex- 


pressive of  anger,  abhorrence,  or  grief:  often 
with  on  or  upon;  as,  out  on  you,  nut  upon 

Out  tut,  hyaena  1  these  are  thy  wonted  arts. 
Ami  «rti  of  every  woman  false  like  thee.    MUlm. 

i  I  find 

K  lover's  mind.          SiieJHitif. 

Out  U  prefixed  In  composition  to  a  great 
many  words,  especially  nouns  and  verbs,  in 
the  former  case  usually  signifying  distant, 
In  the  latter  being  often  equivalent  to  ex- 
ceeding, more  than,  In  a  greater  measure  or 
degree  than,  Ac. 

Out  Ot  In  this  connection  out  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adverb,  and  of  as  a  preposi- 
tion, or  out  of  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound preposition,  like  into  or  upon,  (a) 
Proceeding  from  as  source;  denoting  the 
origin  or  source  whence  a  thing  or  action 
proceeds. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  o/  it  are 
the  issues  of  life.  Prov.  tv.  53. 

Out  tf  the  same  mouth  proccedeth  blessing  and 
cursing.  Jam.  '"•  10- 

(ft)  By  means  of;  induced  by;  In  consequence 
of:  denoting  motive,  reason,  *c. 

Out  or*  that  will  I  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny. 

SttMM, 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of 
their  nature,  they  may  grant  «/.f  n/mcre  impatience. 
Bf.  Smalridfe. 

te)  Denoting  a  taking  from,  extracting  or 
cop.Ung  from;  quotation.  •  Notwithstand- 
ing 'T.  O.'s  censure  of  them  cut  of  Horace.' 
SMlingfieet. 

To  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom 
of  God.  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out 
o/the  law  of  Moses  and  out  </the  prophets. 

Ac.  xxviii.  23. 

(d)  From  or  proceeding  from  a  place  or  the 
interior  of  a  place;  as,  to  take  anything  out 
of  the  house.  Mark  xiii.  15.  'O,  young 
Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west.'  Sir  W 
Scott,  (e)  Beyond;  as,  out  of  the  power  of 
fortune.  '  They  were  astonished  out  of 
measure.'  Mark  x.  20.  (/)  Not  in;  excluded 
from ;  as,  out  of  favour ;  out  of  use ;  out  of 
place.  (3)  Not  in,  denoting  deviation  from 
what  Is  common,  regular,  or  proper;  not  in 
accordance  with ;  as.  this  is  out  of  all 
method ;  out  of  all  rule;  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  flnd  cause  of  censure;  he  is  out  of 
order. 

Why  publish  it  at  this  juncture  ;  and  so,  out  of  all 
method,  apart  and  before  the  work.  Swift. 

(A)  From,  by  way  of  rescue  or  liberation ; 
as,  to  be  delivered  out  of  afflictions. 

Christianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  of  all 
those  errors.  Addison. 

(0  Krom,  denoting  dereliction  or  neglect; 
as,  he  will  not  be  flattered  or  frightened  out 
of  his  duty,  (j)  In  a  state  of  being  beyond; 
not  within  the  limits  of;  as,  to  be  out  of 
hearing,  out  of  si^bt,  out  of  reach.  Time 
out  of  mind  is  time  beyond  the  reach  of 
memory,  (*•)  Denoting  loss  or  exhaustion; 
as,  out  of  breath,  that  is,  wanting  breath. 
'  Both  o«(  nf  heart  and  out  of  wind.'  Iludi- 
brat.—Out  cf  frame,  out  of  proper  order; 
irregular.  'The  king's  majesty,  when  he 
cometh  to  age,  will  see  a  redress  of  these 
things  so  out  of  frame.'  Latimer.  Out  of 
hand,  Immediately;  without  delay.  'Gather 
we  our  forces  out  of  hand.'  Shafr.  —  Out  of 
print  denotes  that  a  book  is  not  In  market,  or 
to  be  purchased,  the  copies  printed  having 
been  all  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. — 
Out  of  tort*,  out  of  order;  unwell.— Out  of 
temper,  in  bad  temper;  irritated.— Out  of 
trim,  not  In  good  order;  specifically,  the 
state  of  a  ship  when  she  Is  not  properly 
balanced  for  sailing.  — Out  of  one's  time, 
having  finished  one's  apprenticeship.— Out 
of  tune,  discordant ;  not  harmonious. — 
Out  of  winding,  a  term  used  by  artificers  of 
a  surface  which  has  been  brought  to  a  plane. 
In  Scotland  they  say  nut  of  twist  or  out  of 
throw. 

Out  (out),  c.t  To  eject;  to  expel;  to  de- 
[irive  by  expulsion;  to  oust  '  The  French 
lave  been  outed  of  their  holds.'  Ueylin. 
Salisbury  being  outed  of  his  deanery.  'Mafr. 

Out  (out),  n.  1.  One  who  is  out;  specifically, 
In  polities,  one  out  of  office:  opposed  to  an 
in.  (In  this  sense  used  chiefly  in  the  plural.  ] 

There  was  then  (1775)  only  two  political  parties,  the 
ins  and  the  out,.  J.  Hulton. 

2.  A  nook  or  corner;  a  projecting  angle;  an 
open  space;  as,  the  ins  and  onto  of  a  garden 
walk.  Hence,  the  ins  and*  out*  of  a  question, 
all  Its  details.  —  a.  In  printing,  a  word  or 
words  left  out  by  the  compositor  in  setting 
up  copy;  an  omission  ;  as,  to  make  an  out, 
to  make  an  omission  in  setting  up  copy.— 
4  An  outing.  [Colloq.J 


We  I-ondon  lawyers  don't  often  get  an  out,  but 
when  we  do,  we  like  to  make  the  most  of  it. 


Outact  (out-akf),  c.f    To  exceed  in  acting. 

He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures. 

Would  make  me  out.ict  a  real  widow's  whining. 


s; 


nd-out  good  support  on 
Tkacktray. 


Out-and-out  (out-and-out),  adv.  Wholly; 
completely;  thoroughly;  without  reserva- 
tion, i  coil  i  .I  i  i 

He  was  the  best  batter  and  bowler  tut-and-ent  of 
the  regimental  club.  Thacktray. 

Out-and-out  (out-and-out),  a.  Thorough; 
thorough-paced;  extreme;  going  to  the  ex- 
tremes; absolute;  complete;  perfect;  as,  an 
nut-and-out  swindle.  [Colloq.  J 

You  have  got  such  out  a 
your  hands  and  heels. 

The  want  of  personal  interest  which  people  in  gen- 
eral must  feel  in  houses  which  are  not  their  oul^jMd- 
tut  property.  Sat.  Rrv. 

Outargue  (out-ar'gu),  c.t    To  argue  better 

than;  to  surpass  In  arguing. 
Outbabble  (out-bab'bl),  c.t    To  exceed  in 

babbling;  to  surpass  in  prating  talk.   '  Oul- 

babbling  creeds  and  aves.'    Milton. 
Outbalance  (out-bal'ans),  c.t  To  outweigh; 

to  exceed  in  weight  or  effect 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right. 

When  all  his  days  outbalatict  this  one  nicht. 

Outbar (out-bar7),  v.t.  Tobarout;  especially, 
to  shut  out  by  bars  or  fortifications.  Spenser. 
Outbeg  (out-beg1),  c.t.    To  surpass  in  beg- 
To  the  black  temple  she  her  sorrow  bears. 
Where  she  out^fea"  the  lardy  begging  tliief. 
Sir  Ir.  DavtnnHt. 

Outbid  (out-bid"),  c.f.  To  bid  more  than; 
to  go  beyond  in  the  offer  of  a  price. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold. 

Prevent  the  greedy  and  outbid  the  bold.     Ptft. 

Outbidder  (out-bid'er),  n.  One  that  outbids. 

Outblaze  (out-blaz"),  v.t  To  excel  in  bias- 
ing; to  render  comparatively  obscure  by 
superiority  of  blaze.  '  Outblazing  other 
fires.'  Young. 

Outblown  (out-blSn1),  pp.  Inflated;  swelled 
with  wind. 

At  their  roots  grow  floating  palaces. 
Whose  otttbloTun  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 
Dryden. 

OutblU8h( out -blush'),  c.t.  To  surpass  in 
blushing;  to  exceed  in  rosy  colour.  "The 
sun,  which  gives  your  cheeks  to  glow,  and 
oiitblush  .  .  .  every  fair.'  Yoting. 

Outboard (oufbord),  a.  A'out.  applied  to 
anything  that  is  without  the  ship;  as,  the 
outboard  works,  Ac.  See  INBOARD. 

Outbond  (out'bond),  a.    See  INBOND. 

Outborn  (oufborn),  o.  Foreign;  not  native. 
Johnson.  [Rare.] 

Outbound  (oufbound),  a.  Outward  bound. 
Drtfden. 

Outbounds  (out'boundz),  n.  pi.  Extreme 
limits:  outward  bounds;  boundaries;  places 
lying  nearest  the  outside.  Spenser. 

OutbOW  (out-bou"),  c.t.  To  surpass  in  bow- 
ing. 

His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  dean, 

And  then  he  can  outbOTv  the  bowing  dean.    Ytuttf. 

Outbowed  (out'bod),  a.  Bowed  or  bent 
outward ;  curved  outward ;  bellied.  _ '  The 
convex  or  outbowed  side  of  a  vessel.'  Bp. 
Halt. 

Outbrag  (out-brag"),  c.t  1.  To  surpass  in 
bragging,  bravado,  or  ostentation.— 2.1  To 
outbrave;  to  surpass  in  beauty. 

His  phenix  down  began  but  to  appear. 

Like  unshorn  velvet  on  that  termless  skin, 

Whose  bare  outbraved  the  web  it  seemed  to  wear. 

Outbrave  (ont-bravO,  c.t.  1.  To  surpass  in 
braving ;  to  bear  down  by  more  daring  or 
Insolent  conduct. 

1  would  out  stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
OutbraTf  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
To  win  thee,  lady.  S*n*. 

:'.  To  surpass  in  beauty  and  worth. 

But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 

The  basest  weed  outoravet  his  dignity.        SkmM. 

Outbray  t  (out-bra"),  v.t.  1.  To  excel  in  bray- 
ing. —2.  t  To  emit  largely.  •  The  snake  that 
on  his  crest  hot  fire  outbrayed.'  Fairfax. 

Outbrazen  (out-broz'n),  c.t.  To  excei'.l  in 
brazening;  to  bear  down  with  a  brazen  face 
or  impudence. 

Outbreak  (oufbrak),  'n.  A  breaking  out;  a 
bursting  forth;  a  sudden  and  violent  mani- 
festation; as,  an  outbreak  of  fever;  an  out- 
break of  anger.  '  The  flash  and  outbreak  of 
a  fiery  mind.'  Shale. 

Outbreak  (out-brak"),  c.i.  To  break  or  burst 
forth. 

Outbreaker  (oufbrak-cr).  n.  A  breaker  or 
wave  off  the  shore.  SouUiey. 


Fate,  far.  fat,  Ml:       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tObe,  tub,  bull:       oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abune;      V.  Sc.  fey. 
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Outbreaking  (out'brak-ing),  «.  The  act  of 
breaking  out;  that  which  hursts  forth. 

Outbreastt  (out-bresf),  v.t.  To  outvoice,  or 
surpass  in  power  of  voice. 

I  have  heard 

Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  of  night, 
With  their  contentious  throats,  now  one  the  higher, 
Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by  and  by  outbreasted.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Outbreathe  (out-breTH1),  v.t.  1.  To  weary 
by  having  better  breath;  to  exhaust  or  de- 
prive  of  breath. 

Mine  eyes  saw  him 

Rendering  f-  lint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreathed, 
To  Henry  Monmouth.  Shak. 

2.  To  breathe  out.  '  Outbreathed  life.  '  Spen- 

ser. 
Outbreathe  (out-breTHO,  t>.».    To  issue  as 

the  breath  ;  to  exhale.  '  No  smoke  nor  steam 

outbreathing  from  the  kitchen.'  Beau,  tfc  Fl. 
Outbribe  (out-biib'),  v.  t.   To  exceed  in  brib- 

ery; to  surpass  in  the  value  of  bribes  given. 
Outbud  (out-  bud"),  v.i.    To  sprout  forth. 

Spenser. 
Outbuild  (out-bildO,  v.t.  To  exceed  in  build- 

ing, or  in  durability  of  building. 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids.       Young. 

Outbuilding  (out'bild-ing),  n.    A  subordi- 

nate building  near  a  main  building;  an  out- 

house. 
Outburn  (out-bern'),  v.i.    To  burn  away;  to 

be  wholly  consumed  by  fire.     'As  soon  as 

straw  outburneth.  '    Shak. 
Outburn  (out-bern'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  burn- 

ing.    Young. 
Outburst  (out'berst),  n.    A  breaking  or 

bursting  out;  an  outbreak  ;  as,  an  outburst 

of  wrath. 
Outby,  Outbye  (out'bl),  adv.  Abroad;  with- 

out; out  from;  at  some  distance.    [Scotch.] 
Outby,  Outbye  (out'bi),  a.    Remote  or  se- 

questered.   [Scotch.] 
Outcant  (out-kanf),  v.  (.  To  surpass  in  cant- 

ing.    Pope. 
Outcaper  (out-ka'per  ),».«.    To  surpass  in 

capering. 

For  sometimes  at  a  ball 

The  beau  show'd  his  parts,  outcaper'd  'em  all. 
Byron. 

Outcast  (out'kast),  n.  1.  One  who  is  cast 
out  or  expelled  ;  an  exile  ;  one  driven  from 
home  or  country.  Isa.  xvi.  3.  —  2.  A  falling 
out;  a  quarrel.  Burn*.  [Scotch.] 

Outcast  (out'kast),  a.  Cast  out;  thrown 
away  ;  rejected  as  useless.  '  Most  outcast 
of  wretches.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Outcastingt  (out'kast-ing),  n.  An  outcast; 
a  vagabond.  Wickli/e. 

Outceptt  (out-sepf),  conj.     Except. 


Look  not  so  near, 
Oulcept,  sir,  you  ca 


ith  hope  to  understand, 
read  with  the  left  hand. 
B.  Joi 


Outcheat  (out-chef),  v.  t.  To  exceed  or  ex- 
cel in  cheating. 

Outclearance  (out-kleYans),  n.  Clearance 
from  a  port. 

You  will  find  the  duties  high  at  outclearance. 

Foote. 

Outclimb  (out-klim'),  v.t.  To  climb  beyond; 
to  surpass  in  climbing.  'Outclimb  their 
native  height.'  Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Outcome  (oufkum),  n.  That  which  comes 
out  of  or  results  from  something  else;  tlte 
issue;  the  result:  the  consequence.  'The 
scepticism  which  forms  the  logical  outcome 
common  to  them  all.'  H.  Spencer. 

Outcompass  (out-kum'pas),  v.  t.  To  exceed 
due  bounds ;  to  stretch  or  extend  beyond. 
Bacon. 

OutCOUrt  (out'kort),  n.  The  exterior  or  outer 
court;  the  precinct. 

Such  persons,  who,  like  Agrippa,  were  almost 
Christians,  and  have  been  (as  it  were)  in  the  skirts 
and  oittcourts  of  Heaven  (may)  chance  to  apostatise 
finally,  and  to  perish.  South. 

Outcraft  (out-kraff),  v.t.  To  exceed  in 
cunning;  to  overpower  by  cunning  and 
guile.  'That  drug-damned  Italy  hath  out- 
crafted  him.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Outcrier,  Outcryer  (oufkrl-er),  n.  One 
who  cries  or  proclaims;  specifically,  one  who 
proclaims  a  sale ;  a  public  crier ;  an  auc- 
tioneer. 

(That  all  citizens)  should  first  cause  the  same  to  be 
cryed  through  the  citye,  by  a  man  with  a  bell,  and 
then  to  be  sold  by  the  common  outcryer  appointed 
fur  that  purpose.  Baiter. 

Outcrop  (oufkrop),  v.i.  In  geol.  to  come 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  ground:  said  of 
strata. 

Outcrop  (oufkrop),  n.  In  geol.  (a)  the  ex- 
posure of  an  inclined  stratum  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  basseting.  (6)  The  part  so 
exposed ;  the  basset ;  the  basset-edge ;  the 
crop. 


Outcry  (oufkri),  n.  1.  A  vehement  or  loud 
cry ;  cry  of  distress.  '  So  strange  thy  out- 
cry.'  Milton.—  2.  Clamour;  noisy  opposition. 
'  Where  noises,  tumults,  outcries,  and  alarms 
I  heard.'  Sir  J.  Denham.—3.  Sale  at  public 
auction. 

The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry, 
His  wife  turned  out  of  doors.  Massinger. 

He  bought  back  a  great  quantity  of  the  wine  and 
sold  it  at  a  public  outcry  at  an  enormous  loss  to  him- 
self. Thackeray. 

Outcry  (out-kriO,  t>.  t.  To  surpass  or  get  the 
better  of  by  crying;  to  cry  louder  than. 

When  they  cannot  outreason  the  conscience,  they 
will  outcry  it.  South. 

Outcurse  (out-kersO,  v.t  To  exceed  or  ex- 
cel in  cursing  or  execrating ;  to  curse  more 
than.  '  Nature  before  hand  hath  outcursed 
me.'  Donne. 

Outdare  (out-darO,  v.  t.  To  dare  or  venture 
beyond ;  to  overcome  by  daring ;  to  defy. 
'And  boldly  did  outdare  the  dangers  of  the 
time.'  Shak.  'And  make  me  outdare  all 
my  miseries.'  Beau.  <k  Fl. 

Outdatet  (out-daf),  v.t.  To  antiquate;  as, 
outdated  ceremonies.  Hammond. 

Outdazzle  (out-daz'l),  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
dazzling. 

Outdistance  (out-distans  ),».«.  In  horse- 
raciny,  to  outrun  so  that  its  competitor 
does  not  reach  the  distance-post  when  it- 
self is  at  the  winning  post:  said  of  a  success- 
ful race-horse.  Hence,  to  excel  or  leave  far 
behind  in  any  competition  or  career.  'Why 
do  you  let  the  Slopes  of  the  world  outdis- 
tance you?'  Trollope. 

Outdo  (out-do'),  v.t.  To  excel;  to  surpass; 
to  perform  beyond  another.  •  To  be  outdone 
by  Gay.'  Svrift. 

An  imposture  outdoes  the  original. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Outdoor  (out'dor),  a.  Being  without  the 
house;  exterior;  in  the  open  air;  as,  outdoor 
amusements;  specifically  used  of  paupers 
who  are  not  required  to  reside  in  a  union  or 
poor's  house. 

When  the  poor-laws  were  altered,  the  outdoor  re- 
lief  was  stopped;  and  the  paupers  compelled  to  go 
inside  the  house.  Mayhevj. 

Outdoors  (out-dorz'),  adii.  Abroad;  out  of 
the  house ;  in  the  open  air. 

Outdraw  (out-dra'),  v.t.  To  draw  out;. to 
extract.  '  Of  which  he  must  the  teeth  out- 
draw.'  Gower. 

Outdream  (out-drem'),  v.t.  To  dream  be- 
yond ;  to  dream  during  the  continuance  of ; 
to  dream  till  a  thing  is  past.  '  To  outdream 
dangers.'  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Outdrink  (out-dringk'),  v.t.  To  exceed  in 
drinking.  'Outdrink  a  Dutchman  draining 
of  a  fen.'  Cleavela.net. 

Outduret  (out-dur1 ),  v.t.  To  outlast.  'To 
outdure  danger.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Outdwell  (out-dwel'),  v.t.  To  dwell  or  stay 
beyond.  'He  outdwells  his  hour.'  Shak. 

Outdweller  (out'dwel-er),  n.  A  person  oc- 
cupying land  in  a  parish,  but  dwelling  out- 
side. Tomlins. 

Outer  (out'er),  a.  [Compar.  of  out.]  1.  Being 
on  the  outside;  external:  opposed  to  inner; 
as,  the  outer  wall;  the  outer  part  of  a  thing; 
the  outer  court  or  gate. — 2.  Farthest  or  far- 
ther removed  from  a  person  or  fixed  point. 

The  next  ball  is  a  beautifully  pitched  ball  for  the 
outer  stump,  which  the  reckless  and  unfeeling  Jack 
catches  hold  of  and  hits  right  round  to  leg. 

T.  Hughes. 

— Outer  bar,  a  phrase  applied  to  the  junior 
barristers  who  plead  outside  the  bar,  as 
opposed  to  queen's  counsel,  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  plead  within  the  bar. —  Outer 
house,  the  name  given  to  the  great  hall 
of  the  parliament  house  in  Edinburgh, 
in  which  the  lords  ordinary  of  the  Court  of 
Session  sit  as  single  judges  to  hear  causes. 
See  under  INNER. 

Outer  (out'er),  n.  1.  One  who  expels.  —2.  In 
law,  dispossession ;  an  ouster. — 3.  In  rifle 
practice,  (a)  that  part  of  a  target  beyond  the 
circles  surrounding  the  bull's  eye,  and  so 
nearer  the  outside.  (&)  A  shot  which  strikes 
that  part. — An  out-and-outer,  one  who  is 
ont-and-out;  one  who  is  thoroughly  good  or 
bad;  one  pre-eminent  in  any  respect:  some- 
times applied  to  things.  [Slang  or  colloq.  ] 

It  ain't  a  large  'un;  but  it's  tin  out-and-outer  to 
sleep  in.  Dickens. 

Outerlyt  (out'er-li),  adv.  Toward  the  out- 
side. N.  Grew. 

Outermost  (out'er-most),  a.  [Superl.  from 
outer.}  Being  on  the  extreme  external  part; 
remotest  from  the  midst;  most  distant  of  a 
series;  as,  the  outermost  row. 

Outer-plate  (out'er-plat),  n.  In  arch,  see 
INNER-PLATE. 


Outface  (out-fas'),  v.t.  To  face  out;  to  brave; 
to  bear  down  with  an  imposing  front  or 
with  effrontery;  to  stare  down. 

Sir  Rodigere,  thou  dost,  I  must  confess 
Outface  him  well.  y.  Baillie. 

Outfacing  (out-fas'ing),  a.  Impudent: 
brazenfaced. 

I  grieve  and  vex  too 
The  insolent  licentious  carriage 
Of  this  outfacing  feliow  Mirabell.  Beau.  £~  Fl. 

Outfall  (out'fal),  n.  1.  The  mouth  of  a 
river;  the  lower  end  of  a  water-course. 

Rivers  with  greedier  speed  run  near 

Their  outfalls,  than  at  their  springs.     Chapman. 

2.  The  point  of  discharge  for,  or  the  em- 
bouchure of  a  drain,  culvert  or   sewer. — 

3.  A  quarrel;   a  falling  out.    [Provincial 
English  ] 

Outfangthef t  (out-fang'thef),  n.  In  law, 
(a)  a  liberty  or  privilege,  whereby  a  lord  was 
enabled  to  call  any  man  dwelling  in  his 
manor,  and  taken  for  felony  in  another 
place  out  of  his  fee,  to  judgment  in  his  own 
court.  (6)  The  felon  so  taken. 

Outfawn  (out-fan'),  v.t.  To  exceed  in  fawn- 
ing or  adulation.  Budibras. 

Outfeast  (out-fesf),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  feast- 
ing. Jer.  Taylor. 

Outfeat  (ont-fef).  v.t.  To  surpass  in  per- 
forming a  feat.  Waterhouse. 

Outfield  (out'feld),  re.  In  Scotland, (a)  arable 
land  which  is  continually  cropped  out  with- 
out being  manured,  until  it  is  worn  out. 
See  INFIELD,  (b)  A  name  given  to  unin- 
closed  farm  lands  at  a  distance  from  the 
farmstead. 

Outfit  (out'fit),  n.  The  act  of  fitting  out  for 
a  voyage,  journey,  or  expedition ;  the  arti- 
cles or  the  expenses  for  fitting  out  for  such 
a  purpose ;  the  equipment  of  one  going 
abroad. 

Outfitter  (out'flt-er),  n.  One  who  furnishes 
or  makes  outfits;  one  who  furnishes  the  ne- 
cessary means  or  equipments  for  a  voyage 
or  expedition. 

Outfitting  (out'flt-ing),  ?i.  Equipment  in 
general ;  specifically,  equipment  for  a  voyage 
or  expedition. 

Outflank  (out-flangk'),  v.t.  To  go  or  extend 
beyond  the  flank  or  wing  of;  hence,  to  out- 
manoeuvre; to  get  the  better  of. 

Outflatter  (out-flat'ter),  v.t.  To  surpass  or 
overcome  in  flattery.  'Outflatter  favourites.' 
Donne. 

Outflow  (out'flo),  n.  Tile  act  of  flowing  out; 
efllux.  'The  influx  of  foreigners,  and  out- 

jlow  of  natives. '    Observer. 

Outflow  (out-floO,  v.i.     To  flow  out. 
Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance  cast? 
Shall  bitterness  outjlo-ui  from  sweetness  past? 

Campbell. 

Outfly  (out-fll'),  v.t.  To  fly  faster  than;  to 
advance  before  in  flight  or  progress. 

His  evasion  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Caunot  ouljly  our  apprehensions.  Shak. 

Outfool  (out-fol'),  v.t.    To  exceed  in  folly. 

In  life's  decline,  when  men  relapse 

Into  the  sports  of  youth, 
The  second  child  ontfools  the  first, 

And  tempts  the  lash  of  truth.          Young. 

Outform  t  (out'form),  n.  External  appear- 
ance. B.  Jonson. 

Outfrown  (out-froun^,  v.t.  To  frown  down; 
to  overbear  by  frowning. 

Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  frown. 
S/ia/t. 

Out-funeral  t  (out'fu-ner-al),  n.  A  funeral 
in  a  cemetery  or  churchyard  situated  with- 
out the  walls  of,  or  at  a  distance  from,  a 
town  or  city.  Bp.  Hall. 

Out-gatet  (out'gat),  n.  An  outlet;  a  passage 
outward.  'Convenient  ovtgates  by  divers 
ways  to  the  sea.'  Spenser. 

Outgaze  (out-gaz'),  v.t.  1.  To  surpass  in 
gazing  or  sharpness  of  sight ;  to  see  farther 
than.  'Nor  Montesquieu  outgaze  the  saga- 
city of  Tacitus.'  \Villmott. — 2.  To  gaze  longer 
than ;  to  gaze  out  of  countenance ;  to  out- 
stare. 

Out-general  (out-jen'<Sr-al),  v.t.  To  exceed 
in  generalship;  to  gain  advantage  over  by 
superior  military  skill. 

It  is  evident  that,  from  the  moment  the  armies  were 
able  to  move  freely,  Benningsen  was  out-gcneralled. 
and — what  was  even  more  fatal — he  was  outnumbered. 
Sat.  Kev. 

Outglve  (out-giv'),  v.t.  To  surpass  in  giving. 

The  bounteous  player  outgave  the  pinching  lord. 
Dryden. 

Outgo  (out-goO,  v.t.  1.  To  go  beyond;  to  ad- 
vance before  in  going;  to  go  faster.— 2.  To 
surpass;  to  exceL 

Ah  1  was  it  not  enough  that  thou 

By  thy  eternal  glorie  didst  outgoe  me?     G.  Herbert. 
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OUTNAME 


1  To  drcunvent;  to  overreach.   Sir  J.  Uen- 

OutgO  (out'go).  »  i     To  go  out :  to  remove ; 

to  i-iiiue  to  »n  end;  to  terminate.  Goodrich 
Outgo  <o'K'i;o),  »•  'Miat  which  goes  out; 

•peeitti-ally.  expenditure:  the  opposite  of 

• 
Out-goer  (>.tirg&-er).  n.    One  who  goes  out; 

mi,-  »hi>  I. -lives  any  place,  territory,  or  land 
Outgoing  (out'go-lng),  p.  or  a.  Going  out; 

removing;  at,  an  outaotng  tenant. 
Outgoing  (out'go-lng),  »     1.  The  act  or  the 

state  of  going  out    Pa,  Ixv.  8.  — 2.  That 

which  goe»  out;  outlay;  expenditure :  gen.-r- 

ally  In  the  plural    S.  I'tmost  border;  ex- 

trenw  limit    Josh,  xvli.  19. 
Outgrln  (out-grin'),  v.(.   To  surpass  In  grin- 

iiMtlj,     Attrition. 
Outground  (out'ground),  n.    Cronnd  lying 

at  a  distance  from  one's  resldem-c.,  or  fr.nu 

tin-  main  ground,    dent.  Mag 
Outgrow  (out-groO,  v.t.    1.  To  surpass  in 

yn.wUi — 2.  To  grow  out  of;  to  grow  too 

great  or  loo  old  for  anything 

I  doubt  the  children  will  outfrm  their  strength. 
Gefrgr  I- hot. 

Outgrowth  (out'groth),  n.  1.  That  which 
grows  out  or  proceeds  from  any  body ;  an 
excrescence. 

Where  perfected  osseous  structure  presents  itself 
in  a  tumour,  it  tt  usually  as  an  autfevtk  from  true 
bone.  Dr.  LarptHUr. 

I  fif.  that  which  grows  out  of  a  moral 
cause;  a  result. 

Outguard  (out'gard),  u.  A  guard  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Uie  main  body  of  an  anny ;  or  a 
guard  at  the  farthest  distance ;  hence,  any- 
thing for  defence  placed  at  a  distance  from 
the  thing  to  be  defended.  '  These  uutijuard* 
of  the  mind.'  Sir  R.  Blaclnnore. 

Outgush  (out-gush'X  v.t.  To  gush  out;  to 
(low  forth  suddenly. 

Tut  from  repeateil  strokes,  otttiruthrdi  flood. 
And  the  waves  redden 'd  with  the  streaming  blood. 

Outgush  (out'gush),  n.  A  pub.  outward;  an 

outburst. 

I  kissed  her  as  heartily  as  ever  1  kiswd  In  my  life. 
Md  gave  way  to  a  passionate  ottt£*tk  of  emotion  the 
most  refreshing.  Thackeray. 

Outhaul,  Outhauler  (oiifhnt.  .mt'iiai  i-rl. 
<>  A'auf.  a  name  given  to  u  rope  used  to 
haul  out  Uie  tack  of  a  Jib  lower  studding- 
sail,  or  the  clue  of  a  boom-sail. 

Out-herod  (out-her'od),  vt.  To  excel  in 
the  resemblance  to  the  character  of  Herod, 
which,  In  the  old  miracle-plays,  was  alwttys 
a  violent  one;  hence,  to  exceed  in  bombast 
and  passionate  grandiloquence:  to  R0  |,eyon,l 
in  any  excess  of  evil  or  deformity.  '  It  ml- 
lurodt  Hero«l.'  Shale.  •  Out-herodiiig  the 
preposterous  fashions  of  the  times.'  Sir  H' 
Scott. 

Outhlret  (out-hlr"),  r.i.  To  let  out  for  hire. 
.SixriwrT. 

Outhiss  (out-hisO,  v.t  Tn  excel  or  overcome 
In  Hawing;  to  overpower  in  ln--in_- 

Outhouse  (out'houa).  „  A  small  house  or 
building  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main 
house;  alt  outbuilding. 

Outhyperbollze  (out-hi-ptVbol.iz),  r.  f  To 
••xcel  or  exceed  in  hyperlH)leorexaKgcration. 


To  ouHiyptrtivliM  oriental  flattery?  Quart 
.     [Very  rare.) 


lift. 


Outing  (out'ing),  n.  i.  The  act  of  going  out; 
an  excursion;  an  airing  —  2.  \  feast  given 
by  an  apprentice  to  his  friends  at  the  cm! 
>f  his  apprenticeship  [Provincial  English.] 

Outjest  (out-jest').  ».(.  To  overpower  by 
jesting;  to  make  unfelt  by  jeatlng. 

Who  b  with  him  I- 

None  but  the  fool;  who  labours  to  tut/ea 
His  heart  struck  injuries.  SMmt. 

Outjet  ('MifjetX  n.  That  which  projects 
fr.un  anything.  Hugh  Miller.  (Rare  I 

Outjttggle  (out-Jugl),  v.t.  To  surpass  In 
j  iiggltng. 

iHel  mvlit  .erily  think  that  1  could  .  . 


Out  land  t  (out'land),  a     Foreign.    Strutt 

Out-land  (outland),  n.  Land  lying  beyond 
the  demesne,  and  granted  out  to  tenants  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,  like  copyholds.  Sjx-l- 
tnan. 

Outlander  t  (oufUnd-ArX  <•>  A  foreigner; 
not  a  native.  'William  IViss,  written  and 
i  .11.  il  liy  some  auttanden  and  others  Twis- 
siusand  Tnissius.'  Wood. 

Outlandish  ('mt-laiid'ish).  a.  [A.  Sax.  tit- 
Uriidue,  foreign.  ]  1.  Belonging  to  or  cha- 
racteristic of  a  foreign  country ;  foreign ; 
not  native. 

Nevertheless,  even  him  did  oMttttHdult  women 
cause  to  sin.  Neb.  ilii.  36. 

2.  Hence,  strange ;  barbarous ;  uncouth ; 
bizarre. 

She  was  dressed  In  the  most  outlandish  and  ex- 
tra*.ii'.mt  way  in  which  clothes  could  be  put  on  a 
child's  back.  TrMofe. 

Outlandlshness  (out- lan.l'iiih- lies). /;  State 
of  tt.-iii^  outlandish.  "The  outlandishnftts 
(if  so  plebeian  a  word  may  stand  Its  ground 
in  a  printed  book)  of  the  whole  concern.' 
Mm.  Gore. 

Outlast  (out-last1),  ti.l  To  last  longer  than; 
to  exceed  in  duration;  to  outlive. 

Is  this  thy  Vengeance,  holy  Venus,  thine  .  .  . 
Forgetful  how  uiy  rich  proceinion  makes 


Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field, 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deity. 


Outkeeper  (oufkep-er),  n.  In  n,rv  a  small 
dial  plate  having  an  Index  turned  by  a  milled 
head  underneath,  uned  with  the  surveyor's 
compass  to  keep  tally  In  chaining.  K  U 

ntttffnt. 

Out  knave  (out-niVX  v.t.    To  surpass  in 
knavery.    Sir  It   I,  K,tranoe 
Outlaid  t  (out-lad'),  a.     Laid  out ;  exposed 
ijruard    the  outlaid   isle  of   Walney.' 

Outlance,  *  Ontlauncei  (out-lansO,  v  t.  and  '    MrT  "  *""*" to  '  P°PU'°"S  ""ion.          *«,»,. 
to  make  to  stand  out  like  a  lance;  to       ",A.Iawn  ,or  'hrubbery  adjoining  a  house 

J^!?_»_W(1!k.  or  ?.»**«««  through  it  to  the 
ot  in  the  garden  or 

[I'rovin, -i:il  | 
To  let  forth;  to  emit. 


Ttttnyten. 

Outlaugh  (out-laf),  ».(.  1.  To  surpass  In 
laughing. 

Each  l.uly  striving  to  cntlaii£h  the  rest, 
And  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  best. 

/Vvrfrw. 

2.  To  laugh  down;  to  discourage  or  put  out 
of  countenance  by  laughing.  Franklin. 
Outlaw  (outla),  n.  A  person  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  or  deprived  of  its 
protection.  (See  OUTLAWRY.)  Anciently  in 
Britain  any  person  might  kill  an  outlawed 
felon;  but  it  is  now  held  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  put  an  outlaw  wantonly  to  death, 
such  :in  action  being  held  to  be  murder. 
Outlaw  (out'la),  v.t.  1.  To  deprive  of  the 
in  -in  -ill  and  protection  of  law;  to  proscribe. 
2.  To  remove  from  legal  Jurisdiction;  to 
deprive  of  legal  force.  '  Laws  outlaw'd  by 
themselves.'  Fttllfr. 

Outlawry  (out'la-ri),  n.  The  putting  of  a 
person  out  of  the  protection  of  law  by  legal 
means,  or  the  process  by  which  a  man  is 
deprived  of  that  protection,  being  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  man  who,  when  called  into 
court,  contemptuously  refuses  to  appear. 
Outlawry  incapacitates  a  person  for  prose- 
cuting actions,  though  he  may  still  defend 
himself  In  capital  cases,  as  treason  or 
felony,  the  law  interprets  the  party's  absence 
a  snlticient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  with- 
out requiring  further  proof,  accounts  him 
guilty  of  the  fact,  on  which  process  of  out- 
lawry is  awarded  against  him,  entailing 
forfeiture  of  his  personal  estate.  After 
judgment  outlawry  may  be  declared  against 
a  person  In  civil  cases,  enabling  his  goods 
to  be  seized  and  sold.  An  outlawry  may  be 
reversed  by  a  writ  of  error  or  otherwise 
Fvgitatian  is  a  term  of  similar  meaning  in 
Scots  law. 

Outlay  (ontla),  n.  1  A  laying  out  or  ex- 
landing;  that  which  is  laid  onto!  expended; 
expenditure;  as.  that  mansion  has  been 
built  at  a  great  outiay.—  2.t  Remote  haunt. 

I  know  her  and  her  haunts. 
Her  layes,  leaps,  ault.iji.  and'U  discover  nil 

Outlay  (out-la"),  v.  (.    To  lay  or  sp'read  out; 

to  expose;  to  display     Drayton. 
Outleap  (out-lei/),  f-t-    To  leap  beyond;  to 

exceed  in  leaping. 
Outleap  (out'lep),  a.    Sally;  flight;  escape. 

Since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  out- 
Irafs.  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  a  father,  .ind 
then  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it  Locke. 

Outlearn  (out-lern'X  »  <-  1  To  surpass  or 
excel  in  learning.  —  2.  t  To  learn;  to  get 
knowledge  of;  to  discover.  Spenter 

Duller  (ot'ler),  a.  Out-of-doors;  outlying- 
unhoused.  [Scotch.] 

Outlet  ("Uflet),*.  1.  The  place  ortheopen- 
Ing  by  wlilchanythiiig  islet  out.  escapes,  oris 
"'•charged;  a  passage  outwards;  a  means  of 
•pns;  a  place  of  exit;  a  vent  -The  f'as- 
^"JJJJ*"  receiving  all  and  having  nooutfef.' 

Colonies  and  foreign  plantations  are  rcry  necev 


oror, 


r    *ven 


t         .'  , 

Outlet  (out-letO,  »-t 
Daniel. 


r.  tot,  fall; 


Outlicker  (out'lik-er),  n.  Kaut.  a  small 
piece  of  timber  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
poop  and  standing  out  astern. 

Outlle  (out-li'),  v.t.  To  exceed  in  lying  'I 
could  ouUif  the  legends.'  Dp  Hull 

Outlier  (otit'li-er).  n.  1.  OIK-  who  does  nut 
reside  In  the  place  with  which  his  office  or 
duty  connects  him.  Dmitry.— 2.  Apart 
without,  or  beyond  the  main  body.  In  gcuL 
a  portion  of  a  rock,  stratum,  or  formation 
detached,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  mass,  the  intervening  portions 
having  been  removed  by  denudation 

Outlimb  (out'lim),  n.  An  extreme  mem- 
ber. [Rare.) 

Outline  (outlin).  n.  1.  The  line,  real  or  ap- 
parent, by  which  a  figure  is  denned;  the  ix. 
terior  line;  contour. --2.  A  drawing  in  whi<-h 
an  object  or  scene  is  represented  merely  by 
lines  of  contour  without  shading,  Uie  effect 
of  shading  being  produced  by  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  lines.— a  First  general  sket<  li  ,,f 
any  scheme  or  design.  —  SYN.  Contour 
draught,  delineation. 

Outline  (outlin),  v.t  To  draw  the  exterior 
line  of;  to  draw  in  outline;  to  delineate-  to 
sketch. 

Outllnear  (out-lin'e-er),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  forming  an  outline. 

Outlive  (out-liv'),  v.t.  To  live  beyond-  to 
survive. 

They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlfot. 

You  will  endeavour  to  outlive  my  presumption,  -^1 

1  shall  endeavour  to  outlive  your  disapprobation. 

Outllver  (out-llv'er).  ».  A  survivor''**'' 
Outlook  (out  lok'),  v.t.  1.  To  face  down;  to 

browbeat. 

I  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 

To  etttlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown.     Ska*. 

2  t  To  select;  to  look  out    'All  your  tackle 
Mttlook.'    Cotton. 

Outlook  (outlok),  n.  1.  The  act  of  looking 
out  or  watching  for  any  object ;  vigilant 
watch;  as,  to  be  on  the  mtttouk  for  some- 
thing.—2.  Foresight.  Young.—  3.  The  place 
from  which  ail  observer  looks  out  or  watches 
for  any  thing;  a  watch-tower;  a  look-out  — 
4.  View;  prospect.  '  A  prince  with  fair  aut- 
louks  towards  Polish  sovereignty  '  Carlyle 

Outlooset  (out'loa),  ».  Escape;  evasion! 
Seldm. 

Outlope  I  (outlop).  n.  [Out.  and  lope,  a  in 
etvjie.]  An  excursion,  f'lorio. 

Outlustre  (out-lus'ter),  v.t.  To  excel  in 
brightness.  'That  diamond  of  yours  uut- 
hitttres  many  I  have  beheld.'  Shalt. 

Outlying  (out-li'ing),  a.  1.  Lying  or  being 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  or  design: 
remote. 

The  last  survey  I  proposed  of  the  four  outlying 
empires  was  that  of  the  Arabians.  Sir  It '.  remjUt. 

2  Being  on  the  exterior  or  frontier.  '  All 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.' 
.  1  ddiaon. 

Outman  (out-manO,  v.t.  To  excel  or  outdo 
as  a  man. 

In  gigantic  a(?es,  finding  quite  other  men  to  out- 
trtttit  and  outstrip,  than  the  mite-populace  about  me, 
or,  at  the  best,  here  and  there  a  VulcaaeJIo. 

Carter. 

Outmanoeuvre  (out-ma  no' ver  or  out-ma- 
nu'ver),  v.t.  To  surpass  In  manoeuvring. 

Outmautle  (out-mau'tl),  PI.  To  surpass  in 
dress  or  ornament  [Rare.] 

With  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose, 
Till  it  oittmatitle  all  the  pride  of  verse.      Cowftr. 

Outmarch  (out-march'),  t).  I.  To  march  faster 
than;  to  march  so  as  to  leave  behind. 

The  horse  outntarckeii the  foot.     Cfarrntte*. 

Outmaster  (out-mas'ter),  v.t.    To  excel  in 

power;  to  be  stronger  than;  to  overmaster. 

'  But  know,  proud  maid,  my  spirit  outmat- 

tert  thine  '    J.  Baillie. 
Outnuite  (out-mat7),  v.t.    To  outmatch;  to 

outpeer;   to  exceed.     'Since  the  pride  of 

your  heart  so  far  ovhnaia  its  generosity.' 

..'    /.'-./'. 
Outmeasure  (out-roezh'ur).  1. 1    To  exceed 

In  measure  or  extent     'And  outmeaturc 

time  itself.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Outmost  (out'most),  a.    Furthest  outward; 

most  remote  from  the  middle;  outermost 

The  generality  of  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a  reason 
from  the  immense  distance  of  the  starry  heavens,  and 
the  outmost  walls  of  the  world.  JirntUj. 

Outmount  (out-mount'),  r.t     To  n 
above;  to  excel.     'Outmountittg  me  in  th..t 
superlative,  most  miserable. '    Martlun. 

Outname  (out-namO,  v.t  To  exceed  in 
name,  degree,  or  fame.  [Rare.] 

Thou  hast  railed  up  mischief  to  this  height. 
And  found  out  one  (fault)  to  Outname  thy  other 
£,„„.  i-  Fl 


e.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.~p'..un,l; 


ii,  Se.  abune;      J,  Sc.  try. 
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Outness  (out'ues),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
out  or  beyond;  separateness.  Hence — 2.  In 
inctaph.  the  state  of  being  out  of,  and  dis- 
tinguishable from,  the  perceiving  mind;  ex- 
ternality; objectivity.  'A  belief  in  the  out- 
ness of  the  objects  of  sense.'  Sir  W.  Hainil- 
ton. 

Out-noise  (out'uoiz),  v.t.  To  exceed  in  noise; 
to  surpass  in  noisiness.  Fuller. 

Outnumber  (out-uum'ber),  v.t.  To  exceed 
in  u umber. 

The  ladies  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera 
that  they  outnumbered  \\\c  enemy.  Addison. 

Out-of-door  (out'ov-dor),  a.  Out  of  the 
house;  open-air;  as,  out-of-door  exercise. 

Out-of-doors  (out'ov-dorz),  adv.  Out  of  the 
house. 

Out-of-the-way  (out'ov-THe-wil),  a.  1.  Re- 
mote from  populous  districts;  secluded;  un- 
frequented ;  as,  a  small  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lage.—2.  Unusual;  uncommon.  <  Amostowi- 
of-the-way  colour.'  Addison. 

Out-ower  (ot-our7),  adv.  At  a  distance: 
opposed  to  in-ower.  [Scotch.] 

Outpace  (out-pas'),  v.t.  To  outrun;  to  leave 
behind.  '  Orion's  speed  could  not  outpace 
thee.'  Chapman. 

Out-paramour  (out-par'a-mbr),  v.t.  To 
exceed  in  keeping  mistresses. 

Wine  loved  I  deeply ;  dice  dearly;  and  in  woman, 
eut-paramottred the  Turk.  SHafc. 

Outparish  (out'par-ish),  n.  A  parish  lying 
without  the  walls  of  a  town  or  on  the  border 
of  a  county. 

Outpart  (out'part),  n.  A  part  remote  from 
the  centre  or  main  part.  Ayliffe. 

Out-partert  (out'part-er),  n.  In  old  law,  a 
cattle-stealer.  Cowell. 

Outpass  (out-pas'),  v.t.  To  pass  beyond;  to 
exceed  in  progress. 

Out-patient  (jout'pa-shent),  n.  A  patient 
not  residing  in  an  hospital,  but  who  re- 
ceives medical  advice,  &c.,  from  the  institu- 
tion. 

I  was  a  fortnight  in  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and 
was  an  out-patient  for  three  months.  MayhtTti. 

Outpeer  (out-perO,  v.t.  To  outmatch;  to 
out  mate;  to  surpass;  to  excel.  Shak. 

Out-penny  (out-pen-i).    See  IN-PENNT. 

Out-pensioner  (out'pen-shon-er),  n.  A  pen- 
sioner of  any  institution,  as  Chelsea  or 
Greenwich,  who  has  liberty  to  live  where 
he  pleases. 

Out-picket  (out'pik-et),  n.  Milit  an  ad- 
vanced picket. 

Outpoise  (out-poiz'),  v.t.    To  outweigh. 

If  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities  were 
cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  first  would  much 
oufpoise  the  other.  He-well. 

Outporch  (out'porch),  n.  An  entrance. 
'Some  outporch  of  the  church.'  Milton. 

Outport  (out'port),  n.  A  port  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  trade  or  from  the 
chief  custom-house.  Simmonds. 

Outpost  (out'post),  n.  1.  A  post  or  station 
without  the  limits  of  a  camp,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body  of  an  army. — 
2.  The'troops  placed  at  such  a  station. 

Outpour  (out-poiO,  v.t.  To  pour  out;  to 
send  forth  in  a  stream;  to  effuse.  '  What 
numbers  numberle&e  the  city  gates  out- 
pour'd.  '  Milton. 

Outpour  (out'por),  n.     An  outflow. 

Outpower  (out-pou'er),  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
power;  to  overpower.  'One  who  outpowered 
all  the  rest.'  Fuller. 

Outpray  (out-pnV),  v.  t  To  exceed  in  prayer 
or  in  earnestness  of  entreaty.  '  Outprays  a 
saint.'  Dryden. 

Outpreach  (out-prech'),  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
preaching ;  to  produce  more  effect  than  in 
inculcating  lessons  or  truth.  'Able  to  out- 
preach  all  the  orators  you  ever  heard.' 
Hammond. 

And  for  a  villain's  quick  conversion 
A  pill'ry  can  outpreach  a  parson. 

Judge  Tntmbttll. 

Outprize  (out-prlz'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  value 
or  estimated  worth. 

In  truth  thy  ofTring  far  outfrizes  all.      jf.  Baillie. 

Output  (out'pnt),  n.  The  quantity  of  ma- 
tt-rial put  out  or  produced  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  as  coal  from  a  pit  or  iron  from  a 
furnace,  <fcc. 

Outputert  (out'pnt-er),  n.  In  old  law,  one 
who  set  watches  for  the  robbing  of  any 
manor-house.  Cowell. 

Outquarters  (out'kwar-terz). «-  pi-  Milit. 
quarters  away  from  the  headquarters.  'A 
dragoon  rudiment  one  of  whose  oittquarters 
was  at  the  barracks.'  Warren. 

Outquench  (out-kwensh'),  v.t.  To  quench 
out;  to  extinguish.  Spenser.  [Rare.] 


Outrage  (out'raj),  n.  [Fr.  outrage,  O.Fr. 
oultrage,  from  L.L.  ultragium,  L.  ultra,  be- 
yond. See  ULTRA.]  1.  Kude  or  injurious 
violence  offered  to  persons  or  things ;  ex-  | 
cessive  abuse;  wanton  mischief ;  audacious 
transgression  of  law  or  decency.  'The  ran- 
corous outrage  of  your  duke  to  merchants.' 
Shak.  '  Outrages  on  silly  women. '  Shak. 

He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  the  coun- 
try where  he  went.  Spenser. 

2.t  Manifestation  of  rage;  frantic  language 
or  conduct.  Shak.  —  Affront,  Insult,  Out- 
rage. See  under  AFFRONT. 
Outrage  (out'raj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  outraged; 
ppr.  outraging.  [Fr.  outrager.  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  treat  with  violence  and  wrong; 
to  injure  by  rough  or  rude  treatment  of  any 
kind ;  to  do  violence  to ;  to  abuse ;  to  mal- 
treat. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  when  they 
have  hopes  of  doing  it  without  a  return.  Atterbury.  \ 

Specifically— 2.  To  commit  a  rape  or  inde-  i 
cent  assault  upon. 

Outrage!  (out'raj),  v.i.   To  be  guilty  of  vio-  i 
lent  rudeness;  to  be  outrageous. 

Three  or  four  great  ones  in  court  will  outrage  in 
apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garish  col- 
ours. .1  \t/.',n«. 

Outrage  (out-raj'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  raging; 
to  rage  beyond  or  more  than.  Young. 

Outrageous  (out-ra'jus),  a.  1.  Characterized 
by  outrage;  violent;  furious;  turbulent; 
abusive ;  as,  outrageous  villanies ;  outrage- 
ous talk.  '  These  outrageous  broils.'  Shak. 
'  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune.' Shak.— 2.  Excessive;  exceeding  reason 
or  decency;  grossly  exaggerated. 

My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  them,  have  nothing  of  out- 
rageous panegyrick.  Dryden. 

3.  Enormous;  atrocious. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  nave  forged.  Shak. 

Outrageously  (out-ra'jus-li),  adv.    In  an 

outrageous  manner;  with  great  violence; 

furiously;  excessively. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  people 

are  never  in  the  wrong:  they  have  been  so,  frequently 

and  outrageously,  both  in  other  countries  and  in  this. 

Burke, 
OutragCOUSness  (out-ra'jus-nes),  n.     The 

state  or  quality  of  being  outrageous ;  fury ; 

violence;  enormity.     Dryden. 
Outraie.t  v.i.     To  be  outrageous.    Chaucer. 
Outrance  (o-trbns),  n.     [Fr. ;  Pr.  ultranza, 

from  L.  ultra,  beyond.]    The  last  extremity. 

Combat  k  entrance,  a  desperate  fight,  often  a  duel, 
in  which  it  is  understood  that  one  of  the  combatants 
must  be  killed  before  the  combat  ceases.  Prescott. 

Outrank  (out-rank'),  v.t.  To  excel  in  rank 
or  precedence;  to  be  superior  in  rank. 

Outrap  (out-rap'),  v.t.  To  surpass  in  rap- 
ping; to  exceed  in  loudness  of  raps.  Pope. 

Outray  t  (out-ra'),  v.i.  To  spread  out  in  ar- 
ray. '  Now  they  outray  to  your  fleet.'  Chap- 
man. 

Outraze  (out-raz'),  v.t.  To  raze  to  extermi- 
nation; to  root  out  entirely.  Sandys. 

Outre"  (o-tra),  a.  [Fr.]  Being  out  of  the 
common  course  or  limits ;  extravagant ;  ex- 
aggerated; overstrained. 

As  Dr.  South  was  a  severe  satirist,  we  must  make 
some  allowance  for  this  description,  which  he  has 
made  somewhat  oittre'lo  answer  his  purpose. 

Granger. 

Outreach  (out-reeh'),  v.  t.  1.  To  reach  or  ex- 
tend beyond.  —2.  To  cheat;  to  overreach,  '  A 
man  who  makes  friends  only  to  outreach 
them.'  Mrs.  Gore.  [Rare.] 

Outreason  (out-re'zn),  v.  t.  To  excel  or  sur- 
pass in  reasoning. 

Able  to  cope  with  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  to  baffle 
their  profouudest  Kabbies,  and  to  oiitreason  the  very 
Athenians.  South. 

Outreckon  (out-rek'n),  v.t.  To  exceed  in 
reckoning  or  computation. 

The  Egyptian  priests  pretended  an  exact  chrono- 
logy for  some  myriads  of  years;  and  the  Chaldeans 
and  Assyrians  far  outreckon  them.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Outrecuidance  (b-tr-kwe-dons),  n.  [Fr. 
outrecuidance — outre,  beyond,  and  O.Fr. 
citider,  to  think ;  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  cuidar,  from 
L.  cogitare,  to  think.]  Overweening  pre- 
sumption; arrogant  or  insulting  conduct. 
B.  Jonson;  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Some  think,  my  lord,  it  hath  given  you  addition  ol 
pride  and  ontrecitidance.  Chapman. 

Outredden  (out-red'n),  v.t.  To  excel  in 
redness;  to  be  or  grow  redder  than.  'Out- 
redt/enallvoluptuousgarden-roses.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Outrede.t  v.t.  [Out,  and  rede,  counsel.] 
To  surpass  or  excel  in  counsel.  Chaucer. 

Outreign  (out-ran'),  v.t.     To  reign  longer 


than ;    to    reign    tlirough    the    whole    of. 

Spenser. 

Outrely.t  adv.    Utterly.     Chaucer. 
Outrenne.t  v.t.     To  outrun.     Chaucer. 
Outrick  (out'rik),  n.    A  rick  or  heap  of  hay 

or  of  corn  in  the  open  air.    Pennant. 
Outride  (out-rid'),  v.t.   To  pass  by  riding;  to 

ride  faster  than.    '  And  being  better  horsed 

outrode  me.'    Shak. 
Outride  (out'rid),  n.    1.  A  riding  out ;  an 

excursion.— 2.  A  place  for  riding. 

Your  province  is  the  town  ;  leave  me  a  small  out- 
ride in  the  country,  and  I  shall  be  content. 

Somervillc. 

Outrider  (out'rld-er),  n.  l.t  A  summoner 
whose  office  is  to  cite  men  before  the  sheriff. 
2.t  One  who  travels  about  on  horseback.— 
3.  A  servant  on  horseback  who  precedes  or 
accompanies  a  carriage. 

Outrigger  (out'rig-er),  n.  Naut.  (a)  a  strong 
and  firmly -fixed  beam  stretched  across  a 
vessel,  and  projecting  from  it,  with  tackles 
or  guys  connecting  the  end  of  it  and  a  mast- 
head, in  order  to  secure  the  mast  in  the 
operation  of  careening,  by  counteracting 
the  strain  it  suffers  from  the  effort  of  the 
careening  tackle.  (6)  In  certain  foreign  boats 
and  canoes,  a  contrivance  for  counterbal- 
ancing the  heeling  over  effect  of  the  sails, 


Pirog 


,  with  Outrigger. 


which  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  breadth 
of  the  vessel.  Outriggers  are  of  various 
forms,  but  may  be  described  generally  as 
two  spars  fastened  athwart  the  vessel,  and 
projecting  about  half  its  length  sometimes 
to  windward,  sometimes  to  leeward.  The 
extreme  ends  of  these  spars  are  connected 
by  a  heavy  beam,  sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  canoe.  The  space  between  the 
spars  is  frequently  converted  into  a  stage, 
which  may  be  loaded  with  additional  weight 
when  required.  Outriggers  are  also  used 
in  narrow  canoes  having  no  sails,  in  order 
to  give  them  stability  and  prevent  upset- 
ting. When  so  applied  they  may  be  formed 
of  bamboos,  and  project  from  both  sides  of 
the  vessel,  the  connecting  piece  at  each 
extremity  touching  the  water,  (c)  An  iron 
bracket  fixed  to  the  outside  of  a  boat,  with 
the  rowlock  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  leverage  of  the  oars.  Hence,  a 
light  boat  for  river  matches  provided  with 
such  apparatus,  (rf)  Any  boom  rigged  out 
from  a  vessel  to  hang  boats  by  clear  of  the 
ship  when  at  anchor,  or  for  other  purposes. 
Outright  (out'rit),  adv.  1.  Immediately; 
without  delay;  at  once. 

When  these  wretches  had  the  ropes  about  their 
necks,  the  first  was  to  be  pardoned,  the  last  hanged 
outright.  A  rbuth  not. 

2.  Completely;  wholly;  altogether. 

Men  cease  to  doubt  when  they  disbelieve  outright. 
Card.  Manning. 

Outring  (out-ringO.  v.t.    To  surpass  in  ring- 

ing; to  ring  louder  than;  to  drown  by  the 

noise  of  ringing. 
Outrival  (out-ri'val),  v.t.    To  surpass;  to 

excel.     '  Having  tried  to  outrival  one  an- 

other upon  that  subject.'    Addison. 
Outrivet  (out-riv'),  v.t.  To  tear  apart  or  sever 

forcibly  or  violently.     Fairfax. 
Outroar  (out-ror7),  v.t.    To  exceed  in  roar- 

ing.    'Outroar  the  horned  herd.'    Shale. 
Outroar   (out'ror),  n.    The  confused  noise 

made  by  many  people  crying  or  roaring  to- 

gether.   [Rare.] 
Outrode,  Outroad  (out'rod),  n.    An  excur-  . 

sion.     1  Mac.  xv.  41. 
Outromance  (out-ro-mans'),  v.i.    To  exceed 

in  romantic  character. 
Their  real  sufferings  outromanccd  the  fictions  of 

many  errant  adventurers.  Fuller. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch; 
VOL.  Ill 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing; 


TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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OUTWALL 


Ontroot  (out-rOfX  v.t.  To  eradicate;  to  ex- 
tirpate. 

Pernicious  discord  seems 
Oxtriuted  from  our  more  than  iron  age.    Xn*. 
Outrun  (out-run'),  v.t.    I.  To  exceed  In  run- 
ning; to  leave  behind. 

So  they  ran  both  together ;  and  the  other  disciple 
did  fiarun  I'etcr.  aiuTume  first  to  the  sepulchre. 
Jn  ««.  4. 

2.  To  exceed ;  as,  to  allow  zeal  to  outrun 
discretion. 

We  outrun  the  present  Income,  as  not  doubling  to 
reimburse  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some  future 
project.  Amttm. 

—To  outrun  the  constable.  Sec  under  Coy- 
STABLK. 

Outrush  (out-rashO,  ti.i.  To  rush  or  Issue 
out  rapidly  or  forcibly  'Forthwith  out- 
rushed  a  gust'  Garth. 

Outrush  ( out'rush  X  n.  A  gushing  or  rush- 
ing out;  all  outflow. 

Outsail  (out-sal1),  v.i.  To  sail  faster  than; 
to  leave  behind  in  sailing.  Brail,  .t  Ft. 

Outscape  I  (out-skip'),  ».  Power  of  escap- 
ing '  Barr'd  all  mttneapc.'  Chapman. 

Outscent  (out-sent1),  r.  f .  To  scent  or  smell 
more  strongly  than :  to  surpass  In  odour. 
Fuller. 

Outscold  (out-skold'),  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
scolding. 

We  grant  thou  canst  outtceld  us.          Skak. 

Outscorn  (out-skornO,  v  .t.  To  bear  down 
or  confront  by  contempt;  to  despise.  Shak. 

Outscouring  (out-skour'ing),  n.  Substance 
washed  or  scoured  out. 

Ontscout t  (out  skouf).  v.t.  To  drive  out: 
to  outface.  •Outscout  the  grim  opposition.' 
Marston. 

Outsell  (ont-sel'Xr.C.  1.  To  exceed  in  amount 
of  sales,  i  To  exceed  In  the  selling  price 
Sir  W.  Temple.— 3.1  To  exceed  in  value. 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm — I  see  her  yet — 

Her  pretty  action  did  oatitll  her  Kift 

And  yet  enrich'd  it  too.  .VA.i*. 

Outsentry  (otit'sen-tri),  n.  Milit.  a  sentry 
placed  considerably  in  advance;  a  sentry 
"ho  guards  the  approach  to  a  place  at  a 
distance  in  advance  of  It. 

Outset  (out'set).  ii  A  setting  out :  beginning; 
st.irt;  first  entrance  on  any  business. 

This  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the  otttset  of  a  poll- 
ti.  al  journey.  t!n,*t. 

Outsettlement  (out'set  1  ment).  n.  A  settle- 
ment away  from  the  main  settlement. 

Outsettler  (oul'set-ler),  ii.  One  who  settles 
nt  a  illstance  from  the  main  body. 

Outshine  ('•ut-shin'),  t.t.  To  excel  in  lustre 
or  excellence;  as.  Homer  outshines  all  other 
poets 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  wliLli  far 
OwMMW  llM  wealth  of  Ormiu  and  of  Ind,  .  .  . 
S.it. 11.  exalted  sat.  Milton. 

Outshine  (out-shin1).  IM'.    To  shine  out  or 

forth:  to  emit  beams  or  lustre.    'Bright. 

outshining  beams.'    Shak. 
Outshone  (out-shon'),  pret.  A   pp.  of  o«f. 

mnM, 
Outshoot  (out-shot"),  t.t.     1.  To  exceed  or 

excel  in  shooting. 

The  forward  youth 
Will  learn  to  oiittfiool  you  in  your  proper  bow. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond. 
Men  are  resolved  never  to  cutthoot  their  forefathers' 

Out -shot  (out'shot),  n.  A  projection;  the 
projecting  part  of  an  old  building.  [Scotch  ] 

Outshut  (out-shuf).  v.i.  To  shut  out  or  ex- 
clude. 'He  outuhnts  my  prayer. '  Donne 

Outside  (out'sid),  ii.  1.  The  external  part 
of  a  tiling;  the  outer  or  exposed  parts  or 
surface.-".  Superficial  appearance;  exter- 
nal aspect  or  features;  what  merely  strikes 
taeeye.  •  A  §wa«hlng  and  a  martial  outtide. ' 

A  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath.         5*j.c. 

5.  The  part  or  place  that  lies  without  or  be- 
yond an  Inclosure. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber  and  found 
the  family  standing  on  the  outtidf.  Spectator. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  Is  without  •  par- 
ticularly, a  passenger  on  the  outside  of  a 
coach  or  carriage. 

The  oMtimei  did  as  tuttilei  always  do.  The- 
«re  very  cheerful  and  talkative  at  the  beginning  of 
every  stage.  Biicttnt. 

6.  The  farthest  limit;  the  utmost;  extreme 
intimate:  generally  with  the  definite  ar- 


ft  jl  The  extorior  sheet!  of  any  parcel  of 
Sfa  *iS  "r  writin*  ptper;  "Po'led  sheets 


Outside  (out'sid).  a.  Belonging  to  the  super- 
ficies; being  on  the  outside;  external;  super- 
ficial: consisting  In  show. 

Outsider  (out'sid-er),  n.  1.  One  not  belong- 
ing to  a  party,  association,  or  set  In  society; 
one  unconnected  or  unacquainted  with  any- 
thing in  question.  'He  is  only  an  outsider, 
and  not  in  the  mysteries.'  Dickens. — 2.  Tn 
horse-raciii'j,  a  horse  which  is  not  a  favourite 
in  the  betting. 

It  was  evident  he  was  still  the  favourite,  and  that 
all  others  were  complete  outfitter*.  No  hetting  man 
would  have  backed  the  licKI  for  a  shilling. 

T.an'renre. 

Outslght  (out'sit),  a.  In  Scots  law,  out- 
si'jht  plenishing  is  a  designation  given  to 
the  movables  without  doors,  as  horses,  cows, 
oxen,  ploughs,  carts,  and  other  implements 
of  husbandry.  [Antiquated.] 

Outsln  (out-sfnO,  v.t.  To  go  beyond  in  sin- 
ning. Killingbeck. 

Outsit  (out-sif),  v.t.  To  sit  beyond  the  time 
of  anything;  to  sit  longer  than. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his  time. 
as  well  as  liis  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury,  how 
quickly  docs  he  outsit  his  pleasure  1  South. 

Outskln  t  (out'skin),  n.  The  external  skin; 
the  surface.  '  The  bark  and  outskin  of  a 
commonwealth.'  Beau  ti-  Ft. 

Outskip  (out-skipO,  i- 1.  To  avoid  by  flight. 
'  When  thou  thought'st  thou  cottld'st  outstrip 
my  vengeance.'  B.  Jonson. 

Outskirt  (out'skert),  n.  Portion  nway  from 
the  middle  and  near  the  edge  or  boundary 
of  an  area;  Iwrder;  precinct;  purlieu;  as, 
the  outskirts  of  a  forest  or  of  a  plain.  'The 
outskirts  of  the  town.'  Clarendon. 

Outslang  (out-slang'),  v.t.  To  excel  or  over- 
come in  the  use  of  slang.  'He  could  out- 
ulana  the  boldest  bargeman.'  Thackeray. 

Outsleep  (out-slepO,  v.t.    To  sleep  beyond. 

I  fear  we  shall  omslff  the  coming  morn.    SA.it. 

Outslide  (oiit-sliilO,  T.t.  To  slide  outward 
or  forward;  to  advance  by  sliding. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  ontitide, 

Our  good  boats  forward  swing.       ll'liittier. 

Outsoar  (out-sorO,  f  t.  To  soar  beyond.  Dr. 

II   More. 
Outsound  (out-sound'),  v.t.    To  surpass  in 

sound.     Hammond 
Outspan  (out-span'),  v.t.  and  t.     [E.  out, 

ami  1).  upannen,  to  put  horses  to— from  *i/an, 

a  team.)    To  unyoke  a  team  of  oxen  from  a 

wngon.    [South  Africa.] 

The  rear -guard  had  finished  its  usual  morning 
inarch,  and  o»tifa>fittt,  when  Zulu  skirmishers  were 
observed  to  surround  the  hills.  Daily  AVzcx. 

Outsparkle  (out-spar'kl).  r.c.    To  exceed  in 

sparkling. 
Outspeak  (out-spek'),   t.t.     To  exceed  in 

speaking;  to  say  more  than. 
Outspeak  (out-spek'),  v.i.    To  speak  out  or 

aloud 

Ortfsfctf  ti\c  hardy  Highland  wight, 
I'll  go.  my  cliicf.  I'm  ready.        Camft-ell. 

Outspeed  (out-sped'),  t.t.  To  surpnss  in 
speed  or  velocity;  to  outstrip.  'Outipeed 
the  miracles  uf  steam.'  Talfourd. 

Outspendt  (out'speml),  n.  Outlay;  expendi- 
ture. 'A  mere  mtspend  of  savagcness.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Outsplri  (out-spin-),  v.t.  To  spin  out;  to 
llnisn;  to  exhaust.  'That  his  long-yearned 
life  were  quite  mitapun.'  IS.  Jomon. 

Outspoken  (out'spok-n),  a.  Free  or  bold  of 
speech;  candid;  frank.  'Perfectly  honest 
and  outspoken.'  Dickens. 

Outsport  (out-sport^  v.t.  To  sport  beyond; 
to  outdo  in  sporting.  'Sot  to  outsoort  dis- 
cretion.' Shak. 

Outspread  (out-spred1),  v.t.  To  spread  out; 
U)  extend.  •  Willi  sails  outspread  we  fly  ' 
Pope. 

Outstand  tout-stand'),  v.t.  1.  To  resist  effec- 
tually; to  withstand;  to  sustain  without 
yielding.  'Sure  never  to  mitstand  the  first 
attack  that  was  made.'  Woodward.  [Rare.] 
2.  To  stand  longer  than ;  to  waste  away  by 
too  long  standing;  to  exceed.  Shak. 

Outstand  (out-stand"),  v.i  To  project  out- 
ward from  the  main  body.  Johnson. 

Outstanding  (out  standing),  a.  Not  col- 
lected; unpaid;  as.  outstanding  debts. 

Outstare  (out-star7),  v.t.  To  stare  out  of 
countenance ;  to  face  down ;  to  browbeat' 
to  outface. 

I  would  c*iitart  the  sternest  eyes  that  look,  .  . 
To  win  thee,  Udy.  Shat. 

Outstay  (out-sta"). »  «•  To  stay  longer  than; 
to  overstay ;  to  remain  beyond ;  as,  to  out- 
ftaij  one's  welcome. 

Outstep  (out-step'),  v.t.  To  step  or  go  be- 
yond; to  exceed;  to  overstep. 


Out  storm  (out  •storm'),  v.t.  To  exceed  In 
i  storming  or  raging.  'Insults  the  tempest 
I  and  outstonnt  the  skies.'  J.  Barlow. 

Outstraught,  t  pp.  of  ouMrcteh.  Out- 
j  stretched.  Chaucer. 

Outstreet  (out'stret),  n.  A  street  In  the  ex- 
1  tremities  of  a  town.  Johnson. 

Outstretch  (out-strechO,  t.t.  To  extend; 
j  to  stretch  or  spread  out;  to  expand.  'A 
<  spacious  plain,  outstretched  in  circuit  wide  ' 
,  Milton. 

Outstrlde  (out-strid'),  v.t  To  surpass  In 
striding.  'Outttridiny  the  colossus  of  the 
sun.'  B.  Joiison. 

Outstrip  (out-strip'),  v.t.  To  outrun;  to 
advance  beyond;  to  increase  beyond;  to  ex- 
ceed. 'Outsti-ipt  me  in  the  race.'  Tenny- 
son. 'A  family  whose  heirs  had  outstripped 
their  fortunes. '  Lord  Lytton. 
Outsubtle  (out-sufl),  v.i.  and  a.  To  exceed 
in  subtlety.  [Rare.] 

The  devil.  I  think. 
Cannot  ontsubllt  tliee.          Rinu.  cV  Ft. 

Outsucken  (ont'siik-n),  a.     In  Scots  law.  t 

I    term  applied   to    multures,  an   outmcken 

I    multure  being  a   fair  remuneration  to  s 

miller  for  manufacturing  the  grain,  paid  by 

such  as  ore  not  astricted.    See  MULTURI, 

I     SUCKEN,  INSUCKEM. 

Outsuffer  (out-suffer),  v.t.  To  exceed  in 
suffering;  to  surpass  in  endurance  of  suffer- 
ing. Sir  W.  Dacenant. 

Outswear  (out-swar'),  v.L  To  exceed  in 
swearing;  to  overpower  by  swearing. 

We'll  outface  them  and  eHtrwear  them  too.    SAai. 

Outsweat  (out-swet'X  v.t.  To  sweat  out 
Beau,  <i-  f'l. 

Outs  weeten  t  (ou  t-swet'n),  v.t.  To  exceed  In 
sweetness.  'The  leaf  of  eglantine,  wlmm 
not  to  slander  oittmoeeten'd  not  thy  breath  ' 
Shale. 

Outswell  (out-swel'),  v.t.  1.  To  exceed  In 
swelling.  Shale.  —  2.t  To  overflow.  'The 
waters  in  the  metaphor  outswelling  and 
breaking  down  their  banks.'  Ilewyt. 

Out- take!  (out-takO.prcp.   Except;  besides. 

Out-taken  t  (out-tak/en),  prep.  Taken  out; 
excepted. 

Outtalk  (out-tak').  v.t.  To  overpower  by 
talking;  to  exceed  in  talking. 

This  gentleman  will  outtalk  us  all.        Shak. 

Outtellt  (out-tcl1),  u.  (.  [Out,  and  tell-  count 
or  reckon.  ]  To  tell  or  reckon  more  than  Is 
just;  to  overreckon. 

This  is  the  place.  I  have  oitltptct  Vt\t  clock 
Tor  haste ;  he  is  not  here.  JleaH.  &•  Ft. 

Out-termt  (out'tenn),  n.  Anything  outward 

or  superficial,  aa  manner,  or  a  slight  remark. 

'  Not  to  bear  cold  forms,  nor  men'souf-fe-rnu. ' 

/>.  Jonson. 
Outthrow  (out-throO,  v.t.    To  throw  out  or 

beyond.    'Firebrand  of   hell    .    .    .    from 

thence  outthnwen  into  this  world  to  work 

confusion.'    Spenser. 
Outtongue  (out-tungO,  v.t.    To  bear  down 

by  talk,  clamour,  or  noise.    Shak. 
Outtop  (out-top1),  v.t.    To  overtop. 
Out-turn  (out'tern),  n.  Quantity  of  goods  or 

products  produced;as,theou(-(«r7i  of  a  mine. 
Outtwlnet  (out-twin'),  r.  f.    To  disentangle; 

to  extricate;  to  disengage.     'He  stopped, 

and  from  the  wound  the  reed  outtwined.' 

Fa  irf ax. 
Outusure  (out-ii'zhiir),  T.t.     To  exceed  or 

surpass  in  usurious  exactions.  Pope.  [Rare,] 
Outvalue  (out-val'u),  v.t.  To  exceed  in  price 

or  value.    Boyle. 
Outvenom  (out-ven'om),  v.t.    To  exceed  in 

poison. 

No.  'tis  slander. 

Whose  edge  Is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Oittvtitoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.  -SA<1*. 

Outvie  (out-vT),  v.t.  To  exceed;  to  surpass. 

For  folded  flocks  on  fruitful  plains 

I-alr  Britain  all  the  world  etttviti.    Drydttt. 

Outvillaln  (out-viMan),  t.t.  To  exceed  in 
villany.  Shak. 

Outvoice  (out-volsO.  "•'  To  exceed  In  roar- 
ing or  clamour.  '  Whose  shouts  and  claps 
outvoice  the  deep-mouth'd  sen.'  Shak. 

Outvote  (out-vof),  v.t.    To  exceed  in  tin 
number  of  votes  given;  to  defeat  by  plurality 
of  suffrages. 
They  were  outvoted  by  other  sects  of  pliilosoj ! 

Outwalk  (out-wakO,  v.t  To  walk  fartlii  r, 
longer,  or  faster  than ;  to  leave  behind  in 
walking. 

Have  I  ...  outwatch'd. 
Yea  and  out-watted  any  ghost  alive.      B.  y onsen. 

Outwall  (out'wsl),  n.  1.  The  exterior  wiill 
of  •  building  or  fortress.— 2  Superficial  ap- 
pearance of  a  person.  Shak.  [Rare.] 


nte,  ttr.  fat.  fall;       md.  met,  her;       pln«.  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  ball;       qll,  pound;      U,  8c.  abune;     J,  8c.  tty. 
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Outward  (out'werd),  «.  [A.  Sax.  utemeard, 
external.  ]  1.  Forming  the  superficial  part ; 
exterior ;  external ;  as,  the  outward  coat  of 
an  onion. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  oitfivard  walls.    S/ta6. 

2.  External:  visible;  showing;  appearing; 
as,  outward  hate. 

What  antn'iit-it  form  and  feature  are 

He  guesseth  but  in  part, 
But  wli.tt  within  is  good  and  fair 

He  seeth  with  the  heart.  Coleridge. 

3.t  Foreign;  not  intestine. 

It  was  intended  to  raise  an  outward  war  to  join 
with  some  sedition  within  doors.  Sir  J.  Hay-ward. 

4.  Tending  to  the  exterior  or  outside. 

The  fire  will  force  its  ouln'tird  way, 

Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey.    Dryden, 

6.  Coming  or  derived  from  without;  not 
properly  belonging  to  one;  adventitious. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  ontivai-d  honour  for  an  inward  toil.      Shak. 

6.  Civil;  public:  as  opposed  to  religious. 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  29. — 7.  In  theol.  carnal;  fleshly; 
corporeal;  not  spiritual;  as,  the  outward 
man.— Outward  angle,  the  same  as  exterior 
angle.  See  ANGLE. — Outwardcharges(naut.), 
the  pilotage  or  other  charges  incurred  by  a 
vessel  on  leaving  port. 
Outward  (out'werd),  n.  External  form. 

I  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he.  Sha&. 

Outward  (out'werd),  adv.  1.  Outwards. 
'  How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned 
outward.'  Slink.— i  From  a  port  or  country; 
as,  a  ship  bound  outward. 

Outward-bound  (out'iverd-bound),  a.  Pro- 
ceeding from  a  port  or  country;  as,  an  out- 
ward-bound ship. 

Outwardly  (out'werd-li),  ado.  In  an  out- 
ward manner:  (a)  externally:  opposed  to  in- 
wardly; as,  outwardly  sound  but  inwardly 
rotten.  (6)  In  appearance;  not  sincerely. 

Many  wicked  men  are  often  touched  with  some 
inward  reverence  for  that  goodness  which  they  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  practise— nay,  which  they  out- 
•wtirdty  seem  to  despise.  Bp.  Sprat. 

Outwardness  (out'werd-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  outward. 

Outwards  (out'werdz),  ado.  Towards  the 
outer  parts ;  away  from  some  interior  or 
inner  point. 

Out  wash  (out-woslO,  v.t.  To  wash  out:  to 
cleanse  from.  Donne.  [Rare.] 

Outwatch  (out-woch'),  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
watching;  to  watch  longer  than;  to  observe 
till  the  disappearance  of;  as,  to  outmatch 
the  stars.  'Outwatch  the  Bear' (constella- 
tion). Hilton.  _ 

Outway  (out'wa),  ra.  A  way  or  passage  out; 
an  outlet.  'Divers  streets  and  outways.' 
J'h.  Fletcher. 

Outwear  ( out-war' ),  v.t.  \.  To  wear  out. 
'With  age  outworn.'  Milton. — 2.  To  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of.  'Till  painful  study  shall 
outwear  three  years.'  Shak.  'By  the  stream, 
if  I  the  night  outwear.'  Pope.— 3.  To  last 
longer  than  something  else. 

Outweary  (out- we'd),  v.t.  To  weary  out; 
to  exhaust  by  weariness;  to  fatigue  exceed- 
ingly. Cowley. 

The  decay  of  the  city  of  Venice  is,  in  many  respects, 
like  that  of  an  oittivearted  and  aged  hum;m  frame. 
K,,stiii. 

Outweed  ( out-wed"),  v.t.    To  weed  out ;  to 

extirpate,  as  a  weed.    Spenser. 
Outweep  ('  mt-wep'),  v.  (.  To  exceed  in  weep- 

ing.    Sir  IK.  Davenant. 
Outweigh  (out-wit'),  v.t.    1.  To  exceed  in 

weight.— 2.  To  exceed  in  value,  influence, 

or  importance.     '  If  any  think  brave  death 

autueighi  bad  life.'    Shale. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  oittiuei^hs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzahs.         Pope. 

Outwell  (out-wel'),  v.t.  or  i.    To  well  out ; 

to  gush  or  pour  forth.  Spenser;  Tennyson. 
Outwhore  (out-hor'),  v.t.  To  exceed  in 

lewdnegs.    Pope. 
Outwint  (out-why),  v.t.     To  get  out  of. 

Spenser, 
Outwind  (out- wind'),  v.t.    To  extricate  by 

winding;  to  unloose. 

When  shalt  thou  once  aiitwind 
Thyself  from  this  sad  yoke?         Dr.  J/.  Mare. 

Outwing  (out-wing7),  v.t.  1.  To  move  faster 
on  tile  wing;  to  outstrip.— 2.  Milit.  to  gain 
an  advantageous  position  with  regard  to 
either  wing  of  an  opposing  force,  by  extend- 
ing tlie  ll.itik  of  a  line  or  army  in  action. 

Outwit  (out-wif),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  design 
or  stratagem  ;  to  overreach ;  to  defeat  or 
frustrate  by  superior  ingenuity;  to  prove 
too  clever  for. 

After  the  death  of  Crnssus.  Pompey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Ca?sar  and  broke  with  him.  Dryden. 


Outwith  (out'with),  prep.     Outside  of:  a 
Scots  law  word. 


The  evidence,  OHtwith  her  family,  of  the  major 
having  previously  said  that  he  meant  to  marry  her, 
was  extremely  meagre,  and  rested  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses. 


Lord  Dens. 


Outwoe  (out-wo'),  v.t.  To  exceed  in  sorrow. 
'Let  none  outwoe  me.'  Marston.  [Rare.] 

Outwork  (out'werk  ),  n.  A  part  of  a  forti- 
fication at  some  distance  from  the  main  for- 
tress or  citadel.  Outworks  are  works  raised 
within  or  beyond  the  ditch  of  a  fortified 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  place 
or  keeping  the  besiegers  at  a  distance. 

Outwork  (out-werk'),  t>.(.  To  surpass  in 
work  or  labour.  B.  Jonson. 

Outworth  (out-werth/),  v.t.  To  exceed  in 
value.  '  A  beggar's  book  outucrttoanoble'a 
blood.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Outwrest  (  out-rest'),  v.t.  To  extort;  to 
wrest  or  draw  forth  by  violence.  Spenser. 

Outwrite  (out-rif),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  writ- 
ing. 

Outzany  (out-za'nj),  v.t  To  excel  in  acting 
the  zany  or  fool;  to  exceed  in  buffoonery. 
B.  Jonson. 

Ouvirandra  (ou-vi-ran'dra),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Jnncaginacere.  O. 
/en«s(raHsisaMadagascar  plant  remarkable 
for  the  apparent  absence  of  parenchyma  in 
its  leaf,  so  that  it  resembles  a  skeleton  leaf. 
Microscopic  examination,  however,  shows 
that  the  parenchyma  is  really  present  sur- 
rounding the  nerves,  and  in  the  very  young 
state  of  the  plant  the  spaces  are  nearly  if 
not  quite  filled  with  it.  See  LATTICE-LEAF. 

Ouze  (oz),  n     See  OOZE. 

Ouzel,  n.    See  OUSEL. 

Ova  (o'va),  n.  The  plural  form  of  ovum 
(which  see). 

Oval  (6'val),  a.  [Fr.  ovale,  from  L.  ovum,  an 
egg,  the  shape  of  an  egg;  cog.  Gr.  oon,  an 
egg.]  Of  the  shape  or  figure  of  the  outline 
of  an  egg;  resembling  the  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  an  egg  ;  elliptical. 

Mercurius,  nearest  to  the  central  sun, 
Does  in  an  oval  orbit  circling  run. 

Sir  K.  Blaitmore. 

Oval  (o'val),  n.  A  general  name  given  to  a 
figure  in  the  shape  of  the  outline  of  an  egg, 
or  resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  an 
egg.  The  oval  has  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  ellipse,  but  unlike  the  latter,  it  is  not 
symmetrical,  being  broader  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other.  (See  ELLIPSE.)  The  carpen- 
ter's oval  is  made  up  of  four  circular  arcs, 
taken  from  two  unequal  circles  and  placed 
symmetrically  so  that  the  opposite  arcs  are 
equal,  and  adjacent  ones  meet,  but  do  not 
cut  each  other. 

Ovalbumen(6-val-bu'men),  n.  The  albumen 
or  white  of  an  egg. 

Ovalia  (6-va'li-a),  n.  pi.  [From  L  omim,  an 
egg.]  One  of  the  two  sections  into  which 
crustaceans  of  the  order  Lrcmodipoda  are 
divided,  the  other  section  being  the  Fili- 
formia,  or  thread-like  species.  The  Ovalia 
are  characterized  by  a  shorter  and  broader 
body,  and  shorter  and  stouter  legs.  See 
FILIFORMIA. 

Ovaliform(o-vari-form),  a.  [Oval  &m\  form.] 
Egg-shaped;  having  the  longitudinal  section 
oval  and  the  transverse  circular  ;  oval- 
shaped.  Maunder. 

Ovally  (o'val-li),  adv.  In  an  oval  form;  so 
as  to  be  oval. 

Ovantt  (o'vant),  a.  [L.  ovans,  ovanlis,  ppr. 
of  ouo,  to  celebrate  an  ovation,  to  triumph.  1 
Enjoying  an  ovation.  Holland. 

Ovarian,  Ovarial  (6-va'ri-an,  6-va'ri-al),  a. 
Belonging  to  the  female  ovary.  —  Ovarian 
cyst  or  tumour,  a  morbid  growth  in  the 
ovary  of  a  woman,  sometimes  weighing  80 
or  100  Ibs.  or  more,  consisting  of  a  cyst  con- 
taining a  thin  or  thick  ropy  fluid,  causing 
the  disease  known  as  ovarian  dropsi/,  which 
is  now  generally  cured  by  the  operation  of 
ovariotomy. 

Ovariotomist  (6-va'ri-ot"om-ist),  n.  One 
who  practises  ovariotomy. 

These  two  men,  Spencer  Wellsand  Thomas  Keith, 
are  now  the  foremost  ovariotoinists  in  the  world. 
Scotsman  (Nov.  20,  1879). 

Ovariotomy  (6-va'ri-ot"om-i),  n.  The  ope- 
ration for  removing  the  ovary,  or  rather  a 
tumour  in  the  ovary,  an  ovarian  tumour  or 
cyst;  a  surgical  operation  first  performed  in 
1809,  and  long  considered  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, but  latterly  performed  with  great 
and  increasing  success. 

Ovarious  (6-va'ri-us),  a.  Consisting  of  eggs. 
[Rare.] 

He  to  the  rocks 
Dire  clinging,  gathers  his  ovttrious  food.  Thomson. 


Ovary  of  Cerastitn 
tunt.—o,Ovary.    p.  Placenta. 
£•,  Ovules,    s.  Styles. 


Ovate  Leaf. 


Ovarium  (6-va'ri-um),  n.  An  ovary  (which 
see). 

Ovary  (6'va-ri),  n.  [Mod.  I.  ovarium,  from 
L.  ovum,  an  egg.]  1.  The  part  of  a  female 
animal  in  which 
the  ova,  reproduc- 
tive germs  or  eggs, 
are  formed  and 
developed.  —  2.  In 
bot.  a  hollow  case 
inclosing  ovules 
or  young  seeds, 
containing  one  or 
more  cells,  and 
ultimately  becom- 
ing the  fruit.  To- 
gether with  the 

stjr'e  ?n<i  stigma  it 
constitutes  the 
female  system  of 
the  vegetable 
kingdom,  ^yhen  it  is  united  to  the  calyx 
it  is  called  inferior;  when  separated  from 
it  it  is  termed  superior.  A  free  ovary  is  one 
not  adherent  to  the  calyx;  a.  parietal  ovani 
is  one  placed  on  the  inner  walls  of  a  tubula'r 
calyx. 

Ovate,  Ovated  (6'  vat,  6'vat-ed),  a.  [L. 
ovatus.}  Egg-shaped,  with  the  lower  ex- 
tremities broadest.  —  All 
ovate  leaf  is  one  of  greater 
length  than  breadth,  round- 
ed at  both  ends,  with  the 
lower  end  broader,  as  in 
duckweed  and  periwinkle. 
Ovate  -acuminate  (o'vat-a- 
ku"  min  -at),  a.  Same  as 
Ovate-acuminate. 
Ovate  -  cylindraceous  (6'- 
vat-sil-in-dnt"shus),  a.  Same 
as  Ovato-cylindraceous. 

Ovate-deltoid  (o-vat-del'toid),  a.  Same  as 
Ovato-deltoid. 

Ovate  -lanceolate  (o-vat-lan'se-o-lat),  a. 
Between  ovate  and  lanceolate. 

Ovate-oblong  (o-vat-ob'long),  a.  Same  as 
Ovate-oblong. 

Ovate  -rotundate  (6'vat-r6-tuu"dat),  a. 
Same  ns  Omto-rotundate, 

Ovate  -;ubulate  (6-vat-sub'u-lat),  a.  Be- 
tween ovate  and  subulate. 

Ovation  (fl-v&'shon),  n.  [L.  ovatio,  from  oco, 
to  celebrate  an  ovation.]  1.  In  Horn,  antiq. 
a  lesser  triumph  allowed  to  commanders 
who  had  conquered  with  little  bloodshed, 
who  had  defeated  an  inconsiderable  enemy, 
or  whose  advantage,  although  considerable, 
was  not  Bllffident  to  constitute  a  legitimate 
claim  to  the  higher  distinction  of  a  triumph. 
Hence—  2.  Any  extraordinary  and  spontane- 
ous mark  of  respect  paid  by  a  city  or  people 
to  one  who  is  a  favourite  of  the  multitude. 

Oyato-acuminate  (6-va't6-a-ku"mm-at),  a. 
Egg-shaped  and  tapering  to  a  point. 

Ovato-cylindraceous  (o-va'to-sil-in-dra"- 
shus),  a.  Egg-shaped,  with  a  convolute 
cylindrical  figure. 

Ovato-deltoid  (o-vfi'to-del"toi.l),  a.  Trian- 
gularly egg-shaped. 

OvatO-Oblong(6-va'to-ob"long),  a.  Between 
ovate  and  oblong  ;  shaped  like  an  egg,  but 
more  drawn  out  in  length. 

Ovato-  rotundate  (6-va'to-ro-tun"dat),  a. 
Roundly  egg-shaped. 

Ovese  (6've-e),  n.  pi.  [L.  ovis,  a  sheep.  ]  Same 
as  Ovidoz. 

Ovelty.t  n.     SeeOwELTY. 

Oven  (uv'n),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ofen;  cog.  O.Fris. 
and  D.  oven,  Dan.  ovn,  Icel.  ofn,  G.  ofen, 
Sw.  ugn,  Goth.  oitAiu.]  A  closely-built  re- 
cess for  baking,  heating,  or  drying  any  sub- 
stance; a  term  applied  also  to  a  chamber  in 
a  stove  or  kitchen-range,  and  to  a  portable 
apparatus  of  tinned  iron  used  for  baking,  &c. 

Oven-bird  (uv'n-berd),  n.  A  genus  (Fur- 
narius)  of  small  South  American  birds  of 
the  family  Certhiadac  or  creepers,  having 
short  wings  and  but  feeble  powers  of  flight: 
so  called  from  their  nest,  which  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  dome,  with  a  small  entrance 
on  one  side,  so  as  to  have  much  resemblance 
to  a  rude  oven. 

Ovenchyma  (6-venTd-ma),  n.  [L.  ovum,  an 
egg,  and  Gr.  enctiyma,  an  infusion,  an  in- 
jection.] In  bot.  tissue  composed  of  oval 
cells;  oval  cellular  tissue. 

Ovenless  (uv'n-les),  a.  Destitute  of  an  oven. 
Quart.  Rev. 

Over  (6'ver),  prep.  [A.  Sax.  ofer,  over,  above, 
upon,  beside,  beyond  ;  same  word  as  L.  G. 
D.  and  Dan.  over;  Icel.  ofr,  yfir,  G.  ueber, 
O.G.  ubar;  cog.  L.  super,  Gr.  hyper,  Skr. 
upari,  above,  over.]  1.  Above  in  place  or 
position  ;  in  a  position  higher  than  ;  above 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  «ig;    wh,  wftig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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the  top  or  summit  of;  at,  the  stars  or  heavens 
owr  our  heads.  '  Oner  my  altars  bath  he 
hung  his  ttnce.'  Shall. 

Thrice  happy  It  that  humble  p«ir. 
Olrr  whoM  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  dtaTBSt,  and  Jealousy.  «'«//«-. 

1  ACTOM;  from  tide  to  tide  of  ;  Implying  a 
pasting  or  moving  either  above  a  thing,  or 
on  the  surface  of  It:  as,  to  jump  over  a 
brook;  to  sail  over  a  river. 

Certain  lakn  and  pitv  fuck  as  that  of  Avernus. 
potsoa  birds  which  «y  «<rr  them.  A'JW;. 

8  I'pon  the  surface  or  whole  surface  of; 
through  the  whole  extent  of;  to  and  fro 
upon;  u.  to  wander  over  the  earth;  to  walk 
owacttr.  '  Oo  along  o'er  the  wide  world 
with  me.  Shale.  —4.  Above,  denoting  emi- 
nence or  superiority  In  excellence,  dignity, 
or  value;  at,  the  advantages  which  the  Chris- 
tian world  hat  over  the  heathen.  '  Young 
Pallas  thone  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest.  '  Dry- 
den.—  5.  Above  In  authority,  implying  the 
right  or  power  of  superintending  or  eovern- 
Ing.  'I  will  make  tbee  ruler  over  many 
things  '  Mat  xxv.  23. 

Captain,  yourself  are  the  fittest  to  live  and  reign. 
not  ever,  but  next  and  immediately  under  the  people. 
Dryam. 

&  With  care,  oversight,  or  concern  for;  In  a 
state  of  watchfulness  with  respect  to.  '  Dost 
thou  nut  watch  over  my  sin?  '  Job  xiv.  Iti. 

Wise  governors  have  a*  great  .1  w.ilch  ever  fames 
as  they  have  of  the  action*  and  designs.       Bacon. 

1.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  engaged  In.  or 
•  Utte 
Shale. 


. 

attentive  to,  something     •  Utter  your  gra- 
' wl.' 


vity  o'er  a  gossip's  bow! 

As  the  grim  lion  Cawneth  tfVrhis  prey. 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  T.irqum  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified.  Skak. 

Hence,  Indicating  the  cause  or  motive  of 
an  action  at  present  and  In  sight  'That 
you  Insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once,  over  the 
wretched.'  Shale.  8.  Denoting  superiority 
at  the  result  of  a  struggle  or  contest. 

Angelick  quires 

Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory 
Ot-er  temptation  and  the  tempter  |>roud.    Mitten. 

t  During  the  whole  time ;  from  beginning 
to  end;  at,  to  keep  corn  over  the  winter. — 
10.  Coming  up  above;  covering;  immersing: 
as,  the  water  is  over  the  shoes  or  boots. 
'  Inch  thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  ' 
Shot  -11.  I'pwanls  of ;  more  than ;  as,  he 
bat  otrr  a  thousand  pounds.  —  Over,  in 
poetry.  It  often  contracted  into  o'er,  and  this 
it  the  case  whether  It  stands  alone  or  forms 
the  first  part  of  a  compound. 
Over  (o'ver).  o<fr  1.  From  side  to  side;  In 
width;  across;  athwart  'A  circular  rim 
about  afoot«tvr'  N.  Grew.  -2.  From  one 
to  another  by  transferring ;  as,  to  hand 
over  goods  to  another. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  deliverer!)  to  the 
Tirsan.  who  delivered)  it  oi-er  to  that  son  th.tl  he  had 
Aicoft. 

8  From  one  side  to  the  other,  by  passing; 
especially,  from  one  shore  to  the  other;  as, 
to  carry  anything  over  to  France,  or  to  bring 
anything  over  to  England 

They  brought  new  customs  and  new  vices  o'er. 
Taught  us  more  arts  than  honest  men  require. 

4.  From  one  side  to  another :  so  as  to  snow 
a  different  side;  as,  to  roll  over;  to  turn  over 
6.  On  the  surface,  so  at  to  cover  it.  '  The 
desk  that's  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  ta- 
pestry.' Shak.-O.  Above  the  top.  brim,  or 
edge:  as,  one  slate  laps  otrr  another. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together, 
and  naming  mr,  shall  men  give  unto  your  bosom. 
Lx.vt.jf. 

T.  More  than  the  quantity  a<aigned;  beyond 
•  limit:  in  excess  'He  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over.'  Kx.  xvi.  In  -a.  Through, 
out;  from  beginning  to  end;  completely  as 
to  read  over  a  book. 

But  one  laid  at  a  time.  II  fight  their  legions  o'er 

\M  thejn  argue  over  all  the  topics  of  divine  g.xi.1- 
ness  and  human  weakness,  yet  how  trifling  must  be 
their  pie*.  St>M/l 

9  Having  come  to  an  end:  past;  by. 

To  sit  and  taste  till  this  meridian  heal 
e  ever,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline.      Hilton. 

10.  Kxceetlvely;  very;  too;  In  a  great  degree. 
'The  word  symbol  should  not  teem  to  be  ore  r 
difficult. '  " 


. 

once  and  again     -And  every  ni 
It  o'tr  and  o'tr.     W.  llartt.  -  Ovtr  again 
once  more;  with  repetition. 

Okll«.aU«Tktadred.'«..r«4t 


Dry**. 


•COM.  the  good  will  of  the 


people.'  SvrR.  I.' Eftrange.—Over  againnt, 
opposite;  In  front.  '  Ocerayainit  this  church 
stands  a  large  hospital'  Adduon. — To  give 
over,  (a)  to  cease  from;  as,  to  give  over  an 
enterprise,  (b)  To  consider  as  in  a  hope- 
lets  state;  at,  the  physicians  have  given 
nrrr  their  patient— To  run  over,  (a)  to  run 
out  over  the  brim :  to  be  so  full  that  any 
n.  n.  runs  over  the  brim.  (*)  To  take  a 
rapid  survey  of;  as,  to  run  over  an  account. 
—All  over,  (a)  so  as  to  affect  the  whole  of  a 
surface  in  every  part ;  completely ;  as,  he 
was  all  over  blood ;  splashed  with  mud  all 
over.  (6)  Finished ;  at  an  end:  used  imper- 
sonally; as,  it  U  all  over  with  me  now.— To 
throw  over,  to  fail  to  give  expected  help;  to 
desert;  to  betray.  *  They  say  the  Rads  in 
going  to  throw  us  over.'  Disraeli.— Over  is 
much  used  as  the  first  element  In  com- 
pounds, in  which  case  the  most  common 
meaning  it  has  it  that  of  excess  or  superio- 
rity, as  in  ooeract,  overcome,  Arc.  As  men- 
tioned under  OVER,  prep.,  it  is  poetically 
contracted  into  o'er. 
Over  (o'ver),  a.  I.  Upper. 

For  these  my  hands  from  this  my  face  shall  rip, 
Lven  with  this  knife,  my  BMW  and  over  lip. 

Mir./or  Ma  ft. 

2.  Covering;  outer;  as,  owr-shoes;  an  over- 
coat.  —  3.  Superior :  in  this  and  preceding 
sense  used  chiefly  in  composition. 

The  t>w>  lord,  or  lord  paramount,  or  chief  supe- 
rior—the  under  or  middle,  or  mesne  lord,  and  the 
vassal  under  him— formed  ranks  of  manifest  diver- 
slty.  EroMfham. 

Over(o'ver),  v.t.  To  go  over;  to  leap  over, 
at  in  the  game  of  leap-frog. 

Whole  troops  of  goblins  poured  into  the  church- 
yard and  began  playing  at  leap-frog  with  the  tomb- 
stones, never  stopping,  for  an  instant  to  take  breath, 
but  werutf  the  nighest  among  llicm,  one  alter  the 
other.  Dicfetis. 

Over  (6'ver),  n.  In  crMet,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bowls  pitched  by  a  bowler  from  one 
end  in  succession,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
fielders  pass  over  to  different  sides. 

Over-abound  (o'ver-a-bound"),  v.i.  To 
abound  more  than  enough ;  to  be  super- 
abundant 'So  much  does  frnt  tuous  mois- 
ture tier-abound.'  J.  J'hilips. 

Overact  (6  ver-akf),  v.t.  1.  To  act  or  per- 
form to  excess;  as,  he  overacted  his  part. 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their 
piety  by  eierttctit'?  some  things  in  religion. 

2.t  To  over-influence;  to  act  upon  unduly. 

The  hope  of  inheritance  otfaftt  them,  and  on 
tongues'  end  enlarges  their  duty.  Milto'i. 

Overact  (6-ver-akf),  v.i.  To  act  more  than 
is  necessary.  '  You  overact  when  you  should 
underdo.'  B.  Jonson. 

Over-action  (o-ver-ak'shon).  n.  Exagger- 
ated or  excessive  action. 

Over-active  (6-ver-ak'tir),  a.  Too  active; 
too  much  given  to  action. 

Overaffect  (6'ver-af  fekt"),  v.t.  To  affect 
or  love  unduly  or  too  much.  Up.  Uall. 

Overagltate  (6  ver-aj'it-at),  u.  (.  To  agitate 
or  discuss  beyond  what  Is  expedient  Up. 
Hall. 

Overall*  (6'ver-sJ),  adv.  All  over;  every- 
where. Spenger. 

Overalls  (o'ver-alz).  n.  pi.  Loose  trousers  of 
a  light,  stout  material,  worn  over  others  by 
workmen,  to  protect  them  from  being  soiled; 
waterproof  leggings. 

Over-anxlety(6'ver.ang.zi"c-ti).n.  Thestate 
of  being  over-anxious;  excessive  anxiety 
Rogtt. 

Over-anxious  (6-ver-angk'shus),  a.  Anxious 
to  excess. 

''.Jj*5  "  .lcndency  to  encourage  in  statesmen  a 
meddling,  intriguing,  refining,  ever^inxioui  over- 
active  habit.  Brougham. 

Over-anxlously  (6-ver-angk'shus-liX  adv. 

In  an  over-anxious  manner;  with  excessive 

solicitude. 
Overarch  (6-ver-arch'),  v.t.    To  arch  over 

to  cover  with  an  arch. 
Overarch  (6-ver-arcn'),  t.i.    To  hang  over 

like  an   arch.      'Brown    with   o'erarchinn 

shades.'    Pope 
Overawe  (6  ver-»0,  v.t.  To  restrain  by  awe, 

fear,  or  superior  influence. 

A  hundred  thousand  troops,  well  disciplined  and 
commanded,  will  keep  down  millions  of  ploughmen 
and  artisans.  A  few  regiments  of  household  troops 
are  sufficient  to  oura-wt  all  the  discontented  spirits 
of  a  large  capital.  Macaulay 

Overawed  (O-ver-ad'),  p.  and  a.  L  Re- 
strained by  awe.— 2.  Regarded  as  Invested 
with  an  excessive  power  of  inspiring  awe. 

Thus,  free  from  c  -nsure,  everaweet  by  fear, 
And  praised  for  vlr  ues  that  they  seorn  to  wear. 
The  fleeting  forms  of  majesty  engage 
Kespect  while  stalking  o'er  fife's  narrow  stage. 
Cowfer. 


Over-awfult  (o-ver-a'ful),  a.  Excessively 
reverential;  too  much  impressed  with  feel- 
Ings  of  awe  or  reverence.  '  To  free  Ingenu- 
ous minds  from  that  over-awful  esteem  of 
those  more  ancient  than  trusty  fathers.' 
JKttmt 

Overbalance  (o-vef-bal'ans),  v.  t.  i.  To  more 
than  balance;  to  exceed  in  weight,  value, 
or  importance;  to  surpass;  to  preponderate 
over.  '  For  deeds  always  overbalance  words. ' 
South. 

The  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  wherein 
we  wet-balance  them  in  trade,  must  be  paid  us  in 
money.  Lactt 

2.  To  destroy  the  balance  or  equilibrium  of; 
to  cause  to  lose  balance:  often  with  reflexive 
pronouns;  as,  he  overbalanced  himself  and 
fell. 

Overbalance  (6-ver-bal'ans),  n.  Excess  of 
weight  or  value;  something  more  than  an 
equivalent;  as,  an  overbalance  of  exports. 

The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indifference. 
not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  further  than  the 
avtrtvilntiie  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of  assent 
and  belief.  l.otJcc. 

Overbarren  (6-ver-bar'enX  o.    Excessively 

barren;  very  unproductive.    Bacon. 
Overbattelt   (6-ver-bat'lX  «.     [Over,  and 

obs.  battel,  fertile.  ]    Too  fertile  or  fruitful 

'  Overbattel  grounds. '    Hooker. 
Overbear  (o-ver-bar1),  v.t.  1.  To  bear  down; 

to  overpower;  to  bring  under;  to  overwhelm. 

'  Weak  shoulders  overborne  with  hurthening 

grief.'  Shak.    'Overborne  by  numbers. '  Sir 

J.  Denham. 

The  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may 
ntibear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its  great- 
ness, novelty,  or  beauty.  .IMiion. 

All  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North-sea. 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  th.it  smoke  against  the  skies. 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  mtrttart  the  bark 
And  him  that  helms  it,  so  they  tn'trvere 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  overcome  by  argument,  entreaty,  im- 
portunity, effrontery,  or  the  like. 

Rut  Vivien  deeming  Merlin  overborne 

liy  instance,  recommenced,  and  let  her  t™, 

Kage  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names. 

Overbear  (0-ver-bar"),  v.i.    To  beu'or'brhig 
forth  fruit  or  progeny  to  excess. 
Overbearing  (6-ver-bar'ing),   p.  and  a. 

1.  Bearing  down;  repressing;  overwhelming. 

Take  care  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  oot 
too  much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap  or  over- 
ftaritif  multitude  of  documents  at  onetime.  //  aMt . 

2.  Haughty  and  dogmatical;  disposed  or 
tending  to  repress  or  subdue  by  insolence  or 
effrontery;  as,  an  overbearing  disposition  or 
manner.     'You  brutal   overbearing  pest' 
J.  It.  Frere. 

Overbearingly  (6-vcr-bar'iiigli),  ode.  In 
an  overbearing  manner;  imperiously;  dog- 
matically. 

Overbend  (6-ver-bend'),  r.  (.  To  bend  to  ex- 
cess. •  Displacing  or  ocerbending  our  na- 
tural faculties.'  Donne. 

Overbend  (o-ver-bendO,  v.i.    To  bend  over. 

Overbid  ( 6-ver-bid' ),  v.t.  To  bid  or  offer 
beyond;  to  outbid. 

You  have  o'er  bid  all  my  past  sufferings,     • 
And  all  my  future  too.  Ihydtti 

Overbid  (6-ver-bldO.  r.i.  To  bid  more  than 
a  just  price ;  to  offer  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent. 

Overblow  (o-ver-bloO,  e.i  1.  To  blow  with 
too  much  violence.— 2.f  To  blow  over,  or  be 
past  Its  violence. 

Overblow  (6- v6r-bld'),t).e.  1.  To  blow  away; 
to  dissipate  by  wind.  'And  when  this  cloiM 
of  sorrow's  ore rblawn.'  Waller.— i  Immune, 
to  blow  into  too  much ;  as,  a  pipe  is  said 
to  be  overblown  when  the  pressure  of  air 
forces  it  to  sound  an  over-tone,  instead  of 
its  fundamental  note. 

Overboard  (6'ver-bord),  adv.  Over  the  side 
of  a  ship;  out  of  a  ship  or  from  on  board;  as, 
to  fall  overboard.  — Thrown  overboard  (fg\ 
discarded:  deserted;  betrayed. 

Overboil  (6-ver-boil'X  v.i.  To  boil  over;  to 
boil  unduly. 

Nor  is  It  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 

Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 

In  the  hot  throng.  Ryrm. 

Overbold  (6'ver-bold),  a.  Vnduly  bold;  bold 
to  excess;  forward;  impudent.  '  Saucy  snd 
overbold.'  Shale. 

Overboldly  (o'ver-bold-ll),  orfr.  In  an  over- 
bold manner;  impudently;  foiw.trdly.  'If 
overboldly  we  have  borne  ourselves  '  .sVirii'. 

Overbooklsh  (6-ver-buk'ish),  a.  I  uduly  or 
excessively  given  to  books  or  study. 

You  must  forsake 
This  mtrfieoltijli  humor.  Ffr*. 


fit.,  ttr.  fat.  f»ll;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;       tube,  tub,  bu.U;       oil,  pound;      U,  8c.  abune; 
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Overbounteous  (6 -yer-bouu'te-us),  a.  Boun- 
teous to  excess.  Milton. 

Overbowt  (6-ver-bou'),  n.  t.  To  bow  or  bend 
over;  to  bend  in  a  contrary  direction. 
'That  old  error  .  .  .  that  the  best  way  to 
straighten  what  is  crooked  is  to  overboto  it.' 
Fuller. 

Overbreed  (6-ver-bred'),  v.t.  To  breed  to 
excess  or  more  than  is  necessary. 

Overbright  (o'ver-brit),  a.  Bright  to  excess; 
too  bright.  '  Eyes  not  downdropt  nor  over- 
bright.  '  Tennyson. 

Overbrim  (6-ver-brimO,  v.i.  1.  To  flow  over 
the  brim  or  edge:  said  of  the  liquid.— 2.  To 
be  so  full  as  to  overflow :  said  of  the  vessel 
or  cavity  in  which  any  liquid  is.  '  Till  the 
cup  of  rage  o'erbrim.'  Coleridge. 

Over-brimmed  (6-v6r-brimd'),ffl.  Furnished 
with  too  large  a  brim.  'An  over-brimmed 
blue  bonnet.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Overbrow  (6-ver-brou7),  v.t.  To  hang  over; 
to  impend. 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  o'erbroiv  the  vallies  deep. 

Collins. 

Overbuild  (6-ver-bild'),  v.  t.  1.  To  build  over. 

Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows. 

,  Ctnupcr. 

2.  To  build  more  than  the  area  properly 
admits  of,  or  than  the  population  requires ; 
as,  that  part  of  the  town  is  overbuilt. 

Overbuild  (6-ver-bild'),  v.i.  To  build  be- 
yond the  demand;  to  build  beyond  one's 
means. 

Overbulkt  (o-Ver-bulk'), v.t.  To  oppress  by 
bulk;  to  overtower;  to  overwhelm.  Shak. 

Overburden,  Overburthen  (6-ver-bei'dn, 
6-ver-ber'THn),  v.  t.  To  load  witli  too  great 
weight;  to  overload;  as,  to  be  overburdened 
with  work.  Sir  T.  More. 

Over-burdensome  (6-ver-ber'dn-sum),  a. 
Too  burdensome. 

Eumenes  did  not  only  think  all  carriages  to  be 
ovcr-bitrdensofnc,  but  the  number  of  his  men  to  be 
more  troublesome  than  available.  Raleigh. 

Overturn  (6-ver-bern'),  v.t.  To  burn  too 
much  or  unduly. 

Take  care  you  overturn  not  the  turf:  it  is  only  to 
be  burnt  so  as  to  make  it  break.  Mortimer. 

Overturn  (6-ver-bern'),  v.i.  To  burn  too 
much;  to  be  overzealous. 

Overturning  (6-ver-bern 'ing),  a.  Over- 
warm  ;  unduly  intense ;  excessive;  as,  over- 
burning  zeal. 

Overbusy  (6-ver-bi'zi),  a.    Too  busy. 

Overbuy  (6-ver-bI'),  v.t.  1.  To  buy  at  too 
dear  a  rate.  Bp.  Hall.—l.  To  buy  to  too 
great  an  extent. 

Overcanopy  (6-ver-kan'6-pi),  v.t.  To  cover 
as  with  a  canopy.  'A  bank  .  .  .  quite  over- 
canopied  with  luscious  woodbine.  Shak. 

Overcapablet  (6-v6r-ka'pa-bl),o.  Over  liable 
or  prone  to:  followed  by  of.  'Credulous 
and  overcapable  of  such  pleasing  errors.' 
Hooker. 

Overcare  (6'ver-kar),  n.  Excessive  care  or 
anxiety.  Dryden. 

Overcareful  (o-ver-karful),  a.  Careful  to 
excess. 

Overcarkingt  (6-ver-kark'ing),  a.  Too  full 
of  care;  over-anxious.  'Solicitously  over- 
carkimj  for  the  future.'  Fuller. 

Overcarry  (o-ver-kart),  v.t.  To  carry  too 
far;  to  carry  or  urge  beyond  the  proper 
point.  Hayward. 

Overcast  (6-ver-kasf),  v.t.  1.  To  cloud;  to 
darken;  to  cover  with  gloom.  'The  clouds 
that  overcast  our  morn.'  Dryden.  —  2  To 
cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a  rate ;  to  rate 
too  high. 

The  king  in  his  account  of  peace  and  calms  did 
much  overcast  his  fortunes.  Bacon. 

3.  To  cover ;  to  overspread.     '  The  colour 
wherewith  it  overeasteth  itself.'    Hooker.— 

4.  To  sew  by  running  the  thread  over  a 
rough  edge. 

Overeaten!  (6-ver-kach'),  v.t.  To  overtake. 
'  In  the  very  door  him  overcaught.'  Spenser. 

Over-cautious  (o-ver-ka'shus),  a.  Cautious 
or  prudent  to  excess. 

Over-cautiously  (6-ver-ka'shus-li),  adv.  In 
an  over-cautious  manner;  cautiously  to  ex- 
cess. 

Overchange  (6'ver-chanj),  n.  Excessive 
change  ;  fickleness.  '  A  tiling  out  of  the 
overchange  of  nature. '  Beau,  ck  Fl.  [Rare.  ] 

Overcharge  (6-ver-charj'),  v.t.  1.  To  charge 
or  burden  to  excess ;  to  oppress ;  to  over- 
burden. '  B\i  overcharged  to\lL'  Shak.  'The 
heavy  load  of  abundance  with  which  we 
oppress  and  overcharge  nature.'  Raleigh. — 
2.  To  crowd  too  much;  to  flll  too  numerously. 

Our  language  is  overcharged  with  consonants. 

Addison. 


3.  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge,  as  a  gun. 
'Like  guns  o'ercharged.'    Sir  J.  Denham — 

4.  To  make  an  excessive  charge  against ;  to 
put  too  great  a  debt  upon;  to  rate  too  high. 
6.  To  exaggerate ;  as,  to  overcharge  a  state- 
ment— Overcharged  mine.    See  MINK. 

Overcharge  (6'ver-charj),  n.  An  excessive 
charge,  load,  or  burden ;  a  charge  of  more 
than  is  just  in  an  account;  a  charge  beyond 
what  is  proper,  as  of  a  gun. 

Over-Civil  (6-ver-siv'il),  a.  Unduly  or  ex- 
cessively civil  or  polite;  flatteringly  or  fawn- 
ingly  civiL 

So  over-violent,  or  over-civil, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  god  or  devil.  Dryden. 

Overclean  (6-ver-klenO,  v.t.  To  clean  to 
excess.  'A  knife  and  fork  which  had  not 
been  worn  out  with  oeercleaning.'  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Overclimb  (o-ver-klimO,  v.  t.  To  climb  over. 
Surrey. 

Overcloud  ( 6-ver-kloud' ),  v.  t.  To  cover  or 
overspread  with  clouds.  '  To  overcloud  joy 
with  sorrow.'  Abp.  Laud. 

Overcloy  (6-ver-kloi'),  v.t.  To  flll  beyond 
satiety.  Shak. 

Overcoat  (6'ver-kot),  n.  A  coat  worn  over 
all  the  other  dress;  a  top-coat;  a  greatcoat. 

Over-cold  (6-vSr-kold'),  a.  1.  Cold  or  chill- 
ing to  excess. —2. Too  frigid  orunimpassion- 
ed.  'An  over-cold  praise.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Overcolour  (o-ver-kul'er),  v.  t.  To  colour  to 
excess  or  too  highly ;  hence,  to  exaggerate. 
Roget. 

Overcome  (o-ver-kum1),  v.t.  1.  To  conquer; 
to  vanquish;  to  subdue;  as,  to  overcome 
enemies  in  battle.— 2.  To  surmount;  to  rise 
above;  to  get  the  better  of. 

Little  misfortunes  that  happened  to  them  which  of 
themselves  they  could  never  be  able  to  overcome. 

3.  To  have  sway  over;  to  rule;  to  domineer 
over.  'O'ercome  with  pride.'  Shak.— 4.t  To 
spread  over ;  to  cover ;  to  overflow;  to  sur- 
charge. 

The  trees 

fferconte  with  moss  and  baleful  mistletoe.        Shak. 

5. »  To  come  iipon ;  to  invade  suddenly. 
'Overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud.'  Shak. 

Overcome  (6-ver-kum'),  v.i.  To  gain  the 
superiority;  to  be  victorious.  Rom.  iii.  4. 

Overcomer  ( 6-ver-kum 'er),  n.  One  who 
vanquishes  or  surmounts. 

Overcomingly  (6-ver-kum'ing-li),  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  one  who  overcomes ;  with 
superiority.  Dr.  It.  More. 

Over-confidence  (6-ver-kon'fl-dens),  n.  The 
state  of  being  over-confident;  excessive  con- 
fidence. 

Over-confident  (6-ver-kon'fl-dent),  a.  Con- 
fident to  excess. 

Over-confidently  (5-ver-kon'fl-dent-li),  adv. 
In  an  over-confident  manner. 

Overcostly  (6-ver-kost'li),  a.  Unduly  or  ex- 
cessively costly  or  expensive. 

That  they  [ceremonies]  ought  to  be  many,  and 
overcostly,  no  true  Protestant  will  amrm.     Milton. 

Overcount  (6-ver-kounf),  v.t.  1.  To  rate 
above  the  true  value.  —  2.  To  outnumber. 
Shak. 

Overcover  (6-ver-kuv'er),  v.t.  To  cover 
completely.  'O'ercovered  quite  with  dead 
men's  rattling  bones. '  Shak. 

Overcrawt  (6-ver-kraO,  v.t.  To  overcrow. 
Spenser. 

Over-credulous  (6-ver-kred'u-Ius),  a.  Cred- 
ulous to  excess;  too  apt  to  believe.  Milton. 

Overcrow  (6-ver-kro'),  v.t.  To  triumph  over; 
to  overpower. 

O,  I  die.  Horatio; 
This  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows  my  spirit.  Shak. 

Over-cunning  (6-yer-kun'ing),  a.  Unduly  or 
excessively  cunning  or  ingenious.  '  Un- 
advisedly over-cunning  in  misunderstanding 
me.'  Marston. 

Over-curious  (6-ver-ku'ri-us),  a.  Curious 
or  nice  to  excess. 

Overdare  (o-ver-dar"),  v.t.  and  t.  To  exceed 
in  daring ;  to  dare  too  much  or  rashly ;  to 
be  too  daring. 

Overdaring  (6-ver-dar'ing).  a.  Unduly  or 
imprudently  bold ;  foolhardy;  imprudently 
rash. 

Overdark  (o-ver-darkO,  adv.  Till  after  dark. 
[Rare.  ] 

Whitefield  would  wander  through  Christ -Church 
meadows  ffverdark.  North  Brit.  Rev. 

Overdate  (6-ver-daf),  v.  t.    To  date  beyond 

the  proper  period.  '  His  overdated  minority. ' 

Milton. 
Overdeal  t  (6'ver-del),  n.   The  amount  over; 

the  excess.     '  The  overdeal  in  the  price  will 

be  double.'    Holland. 


Over-delicate  (6-ver-de'li-kat),  a.  Delicate 
or  dainty  to  excess;  overnice.  Ep.  Hall. 

Overdightt  (6-ver-dif),  a.  Decked  over; 
overspread;  covered  over.  Spenser. 

Over-diligent  (6-ver-di'li-jent),  a.  Diligent 
to  excess. 

Overdo  (6-ver-do'),  v.t.  1.  To  do  to  excess; 
hence,  to  overact;  to  exaggerate.  Shak. — 
2.  To  surpass  or  exceed  in  the  performance. 
'  Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds  of 
Lancelot.'  Tennyson.  —  3.  To  fatigue  or 
harass  by  too  much  action  or  labour. — 4.  To 
boil,  bake,  or  roast  too  much;  as,  to  overdo 
a  mutton-chop. 

Overdo  (6-ver-doO,  ».i.  To  labour  too  hard; 
to  do  too  much. 

Nature  .  .  .  much  oflener  overdoes  than  under- 
does: .  .  .  you  will  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks 
for  one  that  has  none.  N.  Grew. 

Overdose  (6'ver-dos),  n.    Too  great  a  dose. 

Overdose  (6-ver-dosO,  v.t.  To  dose  exces- 
sively. 

Overdraw  (6-ver-draO,  v.t.  1.  To  draw  upon 
for  a  larger  sum  than  is  due,  or  for  a  sum 
beyond  one's  credit  in  the  books  of  a  com- 
pany; as,  to  overdraw  one's  account  with  a 
bank.— 2.  To  exaggerate  in  representation, 
either  in  writing,  speech,  or  a  picture;  as, 
to  overdraw  a  tale  of  distress. 

Overdress  (6-ver-dres'),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  dress 
to  excess;  to  adorn  too  much. 

In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 

But  treat  the  goddess  like.a  modest  fair, 

Nor  overdress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare.     Pope. 

Overdrink  (6-ver-dringk'),  v.t  and  t.    To 

drink  to  excess. 
Overdrive  (6-ver-drivO,  v.t.     To  drive  too 

hard  or  beyond  strength. 

The  flocks  and  herds  with  young  are  with  me:  and 
if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock 
"ill  die.  Gen.  xxxiii.  13. 

Overdrownt  (6-ver-drounO,  v.  t.  To  drown  or 
drench  to  excess;  to  wet  excessively.  '  Her 
overdrowned  eyes.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Overdry  (o-ver-dri1),  v.  t.  To  dry  too  much. 
Burton. 

Overdry  (6'ver-dri),  a.    Too  dry. 

Overdue  (o'vSr-du),  a.  1.  Beyond  the  date 
or  assigned  limit;  as,  an  overdue  ship. — 
2.  Past  the  time  of  payment,  as  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

Overdye  (o-ver-di'),  v.t.  To  dye  or  tinge  too 
deeply;  to  dye  with  a  different  colour.  Shak. 

Over-eager  (6-ver-e'ger),  a.  Too  eager;  too 
vehement  in  desire. 

Over-eagerly  (6-ver-e'ger-li),  adv.  In  an 
over-eager  manner ;  with  excessive  eager- 
ness. '  Pursuing  them  over-eayerly  into 
York.'  Milton. 

Over-eagerness  (6-ver-e'ger-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  over-eager;  excess  of  earnest- 
ness. 

Over-earnest  (6-ver-er'nest),  a.  Earnest 
overmuch;  too  much  in  earnest;  severe. 
Shak. 

Over-earnestness  (6-ver-er'nest-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  over-earnest ;  excess  of 
earnestness. 

Overeat  (6-ver-ef),  v.t.  1.  To  surfeit  with 
eating:  with  reflexive  pronouns;  as,  to  over- 
eat one's  self.  —2.  To  eat  or  bite  all  over. 
Shak.  [Rare.] 

Over-empty  (6-ver-em'ti),  v.  L  To  make  too 
empty;  to  exhaust.  Carew. 

Over-enrich  (6'ver-en-rich"),  v.t.  To  make 
too  rich;  to  make  wealthy  to  excess.  'Wealth 
which  could  no  longer  be  employed  in  over- 
enriching  a  few.'  J.  S.  Mill. 

Overest,*  a.  superl.     Uppermost.   Chaucer. 

Over-estimate  (6-ver-es'tim-fit),  n.  An 
estimate  that  is  too  high;  over- valuation. 

Over-estimate  (6-ver-es'tim-at),  v.t.  To  es- 
timate too  high;  to  overvalue. 

Over-excited  (o'ver-ek-sit"ed),  a.  Too  much 
excited. 

Over-excitement  (6'v6r-ek-sit"ment),  n. 
The  state  of  being  over-excited ;  excess  of 
excitement. 

Over-exquisite  (6-ver-eks'kwi-zit),  a.  Ex- 
cessively or  unduly  exquisite  or  exact ;  too 
nice;  too  careful  or  anxious. 

Peace,  brother;  be  not  over-exquisite 

To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.     Milton. 

Overeyet  (6-ver-r),  v.t.    1.  To  superintend; 

to  inspect. —2.  To  observe;  to  witness.  Shak. 
Overfall  t  (6'ver-fal),  n.     1.  A  cataract ;  the 

fall  of  a  river. 

Tostatus  addeth.  that  those  which  dwell  near  those 
falls  of  water,  are  deaf  from  their  infancy,  like  those 
that  dwell  near  the  over/alls  of  Nilus.  Raleigh. 

2.  Naut.  (o)  a  dangerous  bank  or  shoal  lying 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  (6)  A  rippling 
orrace  in  the  sea.  where,  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  bottom,  the  water  is  propelled  with 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IS,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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ImroenM  force,  especially  when  the  wind 
lid  tide  or  currentiet  strongly  together. 


Crver-fatlgueCo^r-fa-tcg").  r.l.  ToUtlgue 
To  feed  to 


Over-fulKo-ver-ful'),  <*•  Too  full;  surfeited. 

Ov«r-irarrl«on  (6-ver-ga'rl-m),  v.t.     To 

garriaou  to  excess.     '  London  is  not  over- 

' 


OrertUl  (6-ver-fll-),  ».«     To  Ml  to  exce«;  to 

Ow'-flneneM  (6-ver-nn'nes),  n.  Excessive 
fineness;  affected  refinement  or  punt) 
•OKr-tneneu  not  Intelligible.'  TennyMon 

Over-Dill  (6- ver-IUuV).  «.l.  To  flan  top  much 
or  hi  exTeJ.;  to  flih  so  M  unduly  to  diminish 
the  stock. 

It  b  thought  that  for  lome  yean  tuck  »e  have  been 
.OTVbfeW  the  coma—  herring  ^  ^^  ^ 

Orerfloat  (6-ver-flor),  " '  To  overflow;  to 
Inundate. 

The  lown  U  Ull'd  with  .laughter  and  ferftati, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  Increasing  moats   DrjaUn. 

Overflouri*h<6-ver-flu'rish).».(.  1.  To  make 
excessive  display  or  flourish  of     Collier 
2.  To  flourish  or  idem  superficially.    BMK 

Overflow  (6  v6r-fld').  v.t.  1.  To  flow  or  spread 
over;  to  Inundate;  to  cover  with  water 
or  other  fluid.  'Whose  foundation  was 
overflown  with  a  flood.'  Job  xxii  16. 

I  would  be  loath  to  hare  you  mrfem  with  a 
bone?  .bag.  signior. 

And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  mtrjfoiv'd.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  fill  and  run  over  the  brim  of.  '  New 
milk  that .  .  .  merflowt  the  pails.'  Dryden. 
S.  To  deluge;  to  overwhelm;  to  cover.  'At 
such  times  the  northern  nations  overflowed 
all  Christendom.'  Spriuer. 

The  participle  mxrfltrwn  is  "among  the  examples 
used  we  sec  by  such  excellent  writers  as  Swift  and 
Benllcy;  ycljl**''  is  not  the  participle  ofyftrav  but  of 

Overflow  (6-v6r-fl6/),  tJ.i.  1.  To  flow  over;  to 
swell  and  run  over  the  brim  or  banks ;  as. 
the  river  overflow  -2  To  be  so  full  that 
the  contents  run  over  the  brim.  'Ere  yet 
with  blood  our  ditches  overflow. '  Dryden. — 
:;  To  be  abundant;  to  abound.  Is.  x.  22. 
Overflow  (6'ver-fl6),  n.  1.  An  inundation: 
a  flowing  over.  '  Every  overflow  of  the  Nile.' 
Arbuthnot.  —  2.  Superabundance;  exuber- 
ance. 'Overflow  of  light.'  Lode. 
Did  he  !  rc.»k  out  into  tears? 

In  i;rc.it  measure.— A  Luul  i>:vr/lolv  uf  kindness. 
S/llMt. 

Overflowing  (o-v£r.fl6'ing),  a  Abundant ; 
copious;  exuberant.  'The  boundless,  over- 
Awing,  bursting  gladness.'  Shelley. 

Overflowing  (6'ver-rto-ing),  n.  Superabund- 
ance; surplus;  overflow. 

He  was  ready  to  t>estow  the  (rtrjj<nuinfs  of  his 
full  mind  on  anybody  who  would  start  a  subject. 
ifaoMttay, 

Overflowingly  (6  vcr-flo'ing.li),  adv  In  an 
overflowing  manner;  exulM-rantly;  in  great 
abundance. 

Overflush  (6-ver  flush1).  r.f.  To  flusli  to  ex- 
cess 

Overflutter  (6-ver-fltit'er),  rl  To  flutter 
or  hover  over.  Donne. 

Overflux  (6'ver-fluks),  n  Excess;  exuber- 
ance. '  An  overflux  of  youth.'  Ford.  [Rare.] 

Overfly  (6-ver-fli').  «.f.  To  pass  over  or  cross 
by  flight. 

A  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  f'trjty  them  in  .1  day  and  night. 

Drytttn. 

Overfond  (o  ver-fond1),  a     Fond  to  excess; 

doting     Hilton. 

Overfondly  (6-ver-fondliX  ode.   In  an  over- 
fond  manner;  with  cxceuive  fondness. 
Over-force  (6\er-fors),  n     Kxcossive  force; 

violence.    Dryden.    (Rnre.  J 
Over-forward  (6-ver-for' »6rd),  a.  Forward 

!•»  excess. 
Cver-forwardneH  (fi  ver-forVird-nes).  n. 

The  state  of  being  over  forward ;  too  great 

forwardness  or  readiness;  offlclousncss   Sir 

.V  Halt 

Over-fre*  (6-ver-W),  a.    Free  to  excess. 
Overfreight  (o  ver  frit'),  v.t.    To  load  or 

frelxht  too  heavily;  to  nil  with  t ....  great 

•  iiwntitjr  or  numbers.   '  A  boat  overfreighted 

with  people.'   Carev    '  I  saw,  I  had  Love's 

pinnace  ntrfraught.'    Donne. 
Over-frleie  (6-ver-freiT,  t  .1  To  cover  over 

or  overlay,  as  with  a  frieze.    '  Bonnet*  .  .  . 

mtr  fritted  with  flat  gold  of  damasks. '  Hall 
Over-front  (  (6-v6r-frunf),  v.t  To  confront; 

to  withstand      Milton 
Over-fruitful  (6-ver  frot'fiil).  o.  Fruitful  to 

excew ;  too  luxuriant     '  An  over/ruit/ul 

fancy.'    Dry  den. 


garruoned.'    Ditraeli. 
dver-gaie  (6-ver-gaz'X  v.t.  and  t.    To  gaze 
or  look  over.    [Bare.] 

1 1  Is  altar  the  high  places  of  the  peaks 

Of  earth's  a'tr-fo*ln£  mountains.          pyron. 

Overgett  (6-ver-gef),  r.  r.  To  reach;  to  over- 
take. Sir  /'.  .S'l'i/iw// 

Overgild  (6-ver-giW*),  v.t.  To  gild  over;  to 
varnish  Dr.  If.  More. 

Overglrd  (o-ver-gerd'),  v.  (.  To  gird  or  bind 
too  closely  Milton. 

Overgive  (6  ver-glA  v.t.  To  give  over  or 
surrender.  'And  to  the  Saxonsoiwrj>ic«  their 
government*  Spenxcr. 

Overglad  (6-ver-glad').  a.  Lnduly  or  ex- 
cessively glad.  •Ovcrylad  to  meet  you  III  a 
fray.'  Disraeli 

Overglance  (6-ver-glans').  v.t.  lo  glance 
over;  to  run  over  with  the  eye.  'I  will 
averglance  the  superscript.'  Shak. 

Over'glide  (6-vcr-glid').  r.t.  To  glide  over. 
M'i/«". 

Overgloom  (6-ver-glonO,  r.f.  To  cover  with 
gloom ;  to  render  gloomy.  '  Touched  and 
overgloonirtl  by  memories  of  sorrow.'  I)e 
Quincey. 

Overgo  (6-ver-goO,  v.t.  I.  To  exceed;  to 
surpass.  '  A  wit  so  far  overgoing  his  age. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. -2.1  To  subdue;  to  weigh 
down-  to  oppress.  'Sad-hearted  men,  much 
overgone  with  care.'  SAo*.  — 3.t  To  cover. 
Chapman.—  4.  To  pass  over  or  fhrough. 

How  many  weary  steps, 
Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  Jergmt.    Shut. 

Overgorge  (6-vcr-g  if),  v.t.  To  gorge  to  ex- 
cess. 

To  turn  purveyor  to  an  merftrfa 

And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pamper'd  pest 

Is  made  familiar.  Cwfer. 

Overgrace  (o-v^r-grasO,  v.t.  To  honour  un- 
duly, excessively,  or  above  measure. 

That  you  think  to  m-rrfntce  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  me. 

Beau,  cr  /•/. 

Overgraste.t  a.  Overgrown  with  grass. 
x, 

Overgreat  (o'ver-graO.a.  Too  pi-rat.  Locke. 
Overgreedy  (o-vcr-grtd'i),  o.    ( •  reedy  to  ex- 
cess.    'Ovcrgreedy  love.'    SItuk. 
Overgreen  (6-ver -gren'),  r.(.     1.  To  cover 
with  verdure.— 2.1  To  colour  favourably;  to 
embellish. 

For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 

So  you  o'trgreen  my  l>a<l.  my  good  allow!    Slt.il: 

Overgross  (6-ver-gros'),  a.    Gross  to  excess. 

Overgrow  (6-ver-gro'),  v  (.  1.  To  cover  with 
growth  or  herbage  :  generally  in  past  parti- 
ciple; as,  a  ruin  overgrown  with  ivy.  'A 
wretched  ragged  man.  o'crgrown  with  hair.' 
Shak 

The  green  used  to  be  close  shaved  and  r.illed  till 
it  was  as  smooth  as  a  velvet  mantle ;  now  it  is  rough 
and  wrr^rottiH.  Sir  It'.  Sccff. 

2.  To  grow  Iteyond;  to  rise  above.  Murti- 
mer.  3.  t  To  subdue:  t"  weigh  down;  to 
oppress.  '  When  they're  o'crgroicn  with 
labour.'  Beau  d>  Fl. 

Overgrow  (O-ver-gnV).  "•'•  T"  grow  beyond 
the  lit  or  natural  size. 

Great  evils  result  from  cn'fr^rcfjint  kingly  power 
even  where  it  stops  far  short  of  despotism. 

Overgrowth  (6'vcr-groth),  ».  Exuberant  or 
excessive  growth.  'A  wonderful  overgrowth 
in  riches.'  Bacon. 

Overhail,!  Overhalel  (6 -vc-r-liaT),  v.t.  To 
overhaul. 

Overhand  (o'ver-hand),  adv.  With  the  hand 
over  the  object:  with  the  knuckle  upward  ; 
with  the  hand  above  the  elbow  :  opposed  to 
undfrhttiitl;  as,  he  bowls  overhand. 

It  is  not  the  custom  to  put  the  knife  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  spoon  is  not  generally  used  o-.-trh.tini.  but 
under.  Dickens. 

Overhand  (6'ver-hand),  a.  In  cricket,  with 
the  hand  above  the  elbow  or  over  the  liowl; 
round-arm;  as.  overhand  bowling. 

Overhand  t  (6'ver-hand),n.  The  upper  hand; 
superiority  '  Gotten  thereby  a  great  over- 
hand on  me.'  Sir  T.  More. 

Overhanded  (6'ver-hand-ed),  a.  Having  the 
hand  above  the  object  or  above  the  elbow; 
overhand. 

Overhandle  (6-ver-hnn'dI),  v.t.  To  handle 
too  much:  to  mention  too  of  ten.  'Your  idle 
overhandled  theme. '  Shak. 

Overhang  (6-ver-hangO,  v.t.  I.  To  impend 
or  hang  over— 2.  To  jut  or  project  over. 
'A  promontory  that  overhangs  the  sea.' 
Pope.  'Where  bordering  hazel  overhangi 
the  streams.'  Gay. 


Overhang  (6-ver-hangO,  t>.  i.    To  jut  over. 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff  that  mxrhung 
Still  as  it  rose  impossible  to  climb.        Altlten. 

Overhang  (o'vcr-hang),  n.  A  projecting 
portion. 

Overhappy  (o-ver-har/i),  o.  Happy  to  ex- 
cess; too  happy.  Shak. 

Overnarden  (o-ver-hard'n),  v.t.  To  harden 
too  much ;  to  make  too  bard.  '  Overhardened 
steel.'  Boyle. 

Overhardy  (6-ver-hard'i),  a.  Excessively  or 
unduly  hardy,  daring,  or  confident;  fool- 
hardy. Gatiroifftie. 

Overhaste  (o'ver-hast),  n.  Too  great  haste. 
Bacon. 

Overhastily  (6-ver-hist'i-li),  adv.  In  an 
overhasty  nmimer:  with  too  much  haste. 

Excepting  myself  and  two  or  three  more  that  mean 
not  mtrkastily  to  marry.  Haiti 

Overhastiness  (6-ver-hast'i-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  overhasty ;  too  much  haste ; 
precipitation.  St'r  J.  Rcretsby. 

Overhasty  (6-ver-hast'i),  a.  Too  hasty; 
rush;  precipitate.  '  Not  overhaxty  to  cleanse 
or  purify  '  Hammond. 

Overhaul  ( 6-ver-hnr),  v.t.  1.  To  turn  over 
for  examination  ;  to  examine  thoroughly 
with  a  view  to  repairs. -<2.  To  re-examine, 
as  accounts. — 3.  To  gaiu  upon ;  to  make  up 
with;  to  overtake.  —  To  overhaul  a  tackle 
(uaiif.),  to  open  and  extend  the  several  part* 
of  a  tackle  so  as  to  separate  the  blocks  in 
order  that  they  may  be  again  placed  in  a 
state  of  action. — To  overhaul  a  ship  (na\it.), 
(a)  to  come  up  with  or  gain  ground  upon 
her.  (b)  To  search  a  ship  for  contraband 
goods. 

Overhaul,  Overhauling  (o'ver-hal,  6'ver- 
hal-ing),  ».  Examination  ;  inspection ;  re- 
pair; as,  the  vessel  has  got  a  thorough  over- 
haul. 

Overhead  (6-ver-hed'),  adv.  1.  Aloft;  above; 
in  the  zenith;  in  the  ceiling  or  story  above. 

Overhead  the  skylarks  sang  in  jocund  rivalry, 
mounting  higher  and  higher,  as  if  tlicy  would  have 
beaten  their  wings  against  the  sun.  Cornhill  Afnjr. 

2  Per  head:  properly  two  words.  See  under 
HKAD. 

Overhead  (o'ver-hed),  a.  Applied  to  what 
is  above  or  aloft.  —Overhead  crane,  a  cnuie 
which  travels  on  elevated  beams  in  a  work- 
shop, or  on  high  scaffolding  above  a  struc- 
ture. —  Overhead  gear,  driving  gear  above 
the  object  driven.—  Overhead  steam-en:' 
an  engine  in  which  the  cylinder  is  above 
the  crank,  the  thrust  motion  being  down- 
ward. 

Overhear  (6-ver-herO,  v.t.  I.  To  hear  what 
is  not  addressed  to  the  hearer,  or  not  in- 
tended to  be  heard  by  him;  to  hear  by  acci- 
dent or  stratagem. 

1  am  invisible. 
And  I  will  trverhtar  their  conference.     5Aa*. 

2t  To  hear  told  over;  to  hear  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 

Aixl  o*  crlK-ard  what  you  shall  ovtrht.T.    Shak. 

Overheat  (o-vcr-hef),  v.  t.  To  hc:it  to  excess. 
Overheavy  ( 6-ver-he'vi ),  a.  Excessively 

heavy;  weighing  too  much.    Sir  T.  More. 
Overhele  t  (6-ver-heT),  v.t.    To  cover  over. 

•Thy  hair,  thy  beard,  thy  wings  o'erhel'd 
1     with  snow. '    B.  Jonson. 
Overhendt  (o-ver-hendO.v.t    To  overtake. 

Als  his  fair  leman.  Hying  through  a  brook, 
lie  cnjfrhent,  nought  moved  with  her  piteous  look 
Sfrttstr. 

Overhlgh  (6-vcr-hIO,  n  Too  high.  'Look- 
ing orerhigh.'  Draytnn. 

Overhighiy  (6-ver-hi'll),  a<Jt>.  In  an  over- 
high  manner;  too  much.  '  Ov erhighly  com- 
mended.' Italcigli. 

Overhip  t  (6-ver-hlrA  v.  t.  To  jump  or  leap 
over;  to  overpass.  '  When  the  time  is  over- 
hipt.'  Holland. 

Overholdt  (o-ver-hold'),  «.f.  To  overvalue; 
to  estimate  at  too  dear  a  rate. 

If  he  ffvcrhotd\\\*  price  so  much. 
We'll  none  of  him.  S*«i. 

Overhung (6- v6r-hungO,o.  Hungorcovered 
over;  adorned  with  hangings. 

To  him  the  upholsterer  is  no  Pontiff,  neither  is  any 
Drawing-room  a  Temple,  were  it  never  so  begilt 
and  mrliimf.  Carlyl*. 

Over-inform  (6'v6r-ln-form"),i'.(.  Toflll  to.. 
full  or  exuberantly ;  to  overfill.      'Wit  so 
exuberant  that  it  over-inform*  its  tenc  -t  i 
Johnson. 

Overissue  ( 6'ver-ish  u ),  n.    An  ex< 
Issue ;  an  issue  in  excess  of  the  conditions 
which  should  regulate  or  control  It    See 
the  verb. 

He  performed  the  most  base  and  pernicious  frauds 
on  the  currency,  which  he  not  only  debased  by  an 


Fate.  fir.  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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overissue  of  government  paper,  but  actually  changed 
by  secret  forgeries.  Brougham, 

Overissue  (o-ver-ish'u),  v.t.  To  issue  in 
excess,  as  bank-notes  or  bills  of  exchange, 
either  beyond  the  number  authorized  by 
law,  or  warranted  by  the  capital  stock,  or 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  public,  or  the  abil- 
ity of  the  issuer  to  pay;  to  issue  contrary  to 
prudence  or  honesty. 

Overjoy  (o-ver-jof),  v.t.  To  give  great  or 
excessive  joy  to;  to  transport  with  gladuubs: 
generally  in  past  participle.  (A  schoolboy 
.  .  .  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest.' 
Shak. 

Overjoy  (6'ver-joi),  n.  Joy  to  excess;  trans 
port.  Shak. 

Overjump  (6-ver-Jump'),tU.  To  jump  over, 
to  overleap;  hence,  to  pass  over;  to  pass 
without  notice;  to  permit  to  pass.  '  Can  not 
so  lightly  overjump  his  death.'  Marston. 

Overkind  (6-ver-kIndO,  «•  Kind  to  excess; 
kind  beyond  deserts;  unnecessarily  kind. 
Shak. 

Overkindness  (6'ver-kind-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  overkind;  excessive  kindness. 

Over-king  (6'ver-king),  n.  A  king  holding 
sway  over  several  petty  kings  or  princes. 

At  last  having  put  No'rway  under  his  feet  .  .  . 
Harold  gave  it  the  death-blow  by  dividing  the  con- 
quered country  among  his  many  children,  over  whom 
in  his  last  days  of  decrepitude  he  established  as  over- 
ling- in  the  Drontheim  district  his  darling  son  Eric 
Bloody-axe.  Stun.  Rev. 

Overknowing  (o-ver-no'ing),  a.  Too  know- 
ing or  cunning :  said  disparagingly.  '  The 
understanding  overflowing,  miskuowiug, 
dissembling.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Overlabour  (6-ver-la'ber),  v.t.  1.  To  harass 
with  toil.  Dryden.—  2.  To  execute  with  too 
much  care.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Overlade  (6-ver-lad'),  v.t.  To  load  with  too 
great  a  cargo  or  other  burden;  to  overbur- 
den; to  overload.  '  For  men  may  overlade  a 
ship  or  barge.'  Chaucer. 

Overland  (6'ver-land),  a.  Passing  by  land; 
made  or  performed  upon  or  across  the  laud; 
as,  an  overland  journey. 

Overlap  (6-ver-lap/),  v.t.  To  lap  or  fold  over; 
to  extend  so  as  to  lie  or  rest  upon;  as,  one 
slate  on  a  roof  overlaps  another. 

Overlap  (6'ver-lap),  n.  The  lapping  of  one 
thing  over  another;  specifically,  in  geol.  the 
extension  or  spread  of  a  superior  stratum 
over  an  inferior  so  as  to  cover  and  conceal 
its  edges. 

Overlarge  (o'ver-liirj),  a.  Too  large;  too 
great.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Overlargeness  (6-ver-larj'nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  overlarge ;  excess  of  size. 
Cheyne. 

Oveflasht  (o-ver-lashO,  v.i.  1.  To  exagger- 
ate; to  boast  or  vaunt  too  much.  Bp.  Hail. 
2.  To  proceed  to  excess.  Boyle. 

Overlashingt  (6'ver-lash-ing),  n.  Excess; 
exaggeration.  '  Before  whose  bar  wu  shall 
once  give  an  account  of  all  our  overlashings. ' 
Up,  Hall 

Overlashinglyt  (6-ver-lash'ing-li),  ado.  Ex- 
travagantly; with  exaggeration. 

Although  I  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  write  too 
werlashingly,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  use  in 
two  third  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  yet  I  find  that 
it  extendeth  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  pro- 
fcssed.  Brerwood. 

Overlate  (o-vfir-laf),  «•  Too  late ;  delayed 
too  long.  'Floods  of  overlate  tears.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Overlavish  (6'ver-Iav-ish),  a.  Lavish  to  ex- 
cess. 

Overlay  (6'ver-la),  n.  In  printing,  a  piece 
of  paper  pasted  upon  the  tympan-sheet  at  a 
spot  where  the  impression  is  desired  to  be 
dark  and  effective,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  regular  and  flat  impression. 

Overlay  (o-ver-la'),  v.t.  1.  Tp  lay  too  much 
upon;  to  oppress  with  incumbent  weight; 
to  overwhelm. 

When  any  country  is  overlaid  by  the  multitude 
which  live  upon  it,  there  is  a  natural  necessity  com- 
pelling it  to  disburthen  itself.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  cover  or  spread  over  the  surface. 
'Cedar  overlaid  with  gold.'    Milton. 

See  them  overlaid 
With  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  cloud. 

Tennyson. 

3.  To  smother  with  close  covering,  or  by 
lying  upon. 

And  this  woman's  child  died  in  the  night ;  because 
she  overlaid  it.'  i  Ki.  iii.  19. 

4.  To  obscure  by  covering;  to  cloud;  to  over- 
cast. '  As  when  a  cloud  his  beam  doth  over- 
lay. '    Spenser. 

Physical  astronomy,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  eclipsed  and  overlaid  theoretical  mechanics, 
as,  a  little  previously,  dynamics  had  eclipsed  and 
superseded  statics.  Whewtll. 


5.  To  span;  to  join  the  opposite  sides  of. 

And  overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss.  Milton. 

6.  In  printing,  to  put  an  overlay  on. 
Overlaying  (6'ver-la-ing),  n.    A  superficial 

covering.     Ex.  xxxviii.  17. 
Overleap  (6-ver-lep'),  v.t.    1.  To  leap  over; 
to  pass  or  move  from  side  to  side  by  leaping. 

Overltafed  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  Milton. 

2.  Fig.  to  omit  or  pass  over.  *  Let  me  o'er- 
leap  that  custom.'  Shak.— To  overleap  one's 
xe(ft  to  exert  one's  self  too  much  in  leaping; 
to  leap  top  far.  '  Vaulting  ambition  which 
o'erteaps  itself. '  Shale. 

Over-leather  (6'ver-leTH-er),  n.  Upper 
leather ;  the  leather  which  forms  or  is  in- 
tended to  form  the  upper  part  of  a  shoe. 
'Such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the 
over-leather. '  Shak. 

Overleaven  (6-ver-lev'n),  v.t.  I.  To  leaven 
too  much;  to  cause  to  rise  and  swell  too 
much.  B.  Jonson. — 2.  To  mix  too  much 
with ;  to  corrupt. 

Some  habit  that  too  much  0'erfatvens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners.  Shak. 

Over-liberal  (6-ver-lib'er-al),  a.     Too 

liberal;  too  free;  abundant  to  excess;  as, 

over-liberal  diet. 
Over-liberally  (6-ver-lib'er-aI-i),  adv.  In  an 

over-liberal  manner;  too  freely.    Milton. 
Overlie  (6-ver-II'),  v.t.     To  lie  over  or  upon. 
Overlight  (o'ver-lit),  n.    Too  strong  a  light. 

'An    overlight   maketh    the    eyes    dazell.' 

Bacon. 
Overlight  (6-ver-lit')-  a.     Too  light;   too 

frivolous  or  trifling;   thoughtless;    giddy. 

'Ever  overlight  and  merry.'    Ascham. 
Overliness  t  (6'ver-li-nes),  n.    Carelessness ; 

superficiality.      'We  lament  the  overliness 

of  preaching.'     Waterhtmse. 
Overlive  (6-ver-liv'),  v.t.    To  outlive;  to 

live  longer  than;  to  survive.     Tennyson. 
Overlive  (6-ver-liv'),  v.i.    1.  To  live  too  long. 

Why  do  I  evert  Ax  t 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain.  Milton. 

2.  To  live  too  fast  or  too  actively.    Browning. 

[Rare  in  both  senses.] 
Overliver  (6-ver-liv'er),  n.    One  that  lives 

longest ;  a  survivor,     Holinshed. 
Overload  (6-ver-lod'),  v.t.    To  load  with  too 

heavy  a  burden  or  cargo;  to  overburden;  to 

overcharge ;  as,  to  overload  a  wagon ;  to 

overload  the  memory  with  trifling  details; 

to  overload  a  ceiling  with  ornament. 
Over-logical  (6-ver-loj'ik-al),  a.  Too  logical ; 

adhering  too  much  to  the  mere  forms  or 

rules  of  logic.     Milton. 
Overlong  (o-ver-long'),  a.     Too  long. 

I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory  in  making 
my  periods  and  parentheses  overlong.  Boyle. 

Overlook  (6-ver-luk'),  v.t.  1.  To  view  from 
a  higher  place. 

And  Titan,  tired  in  the  mid-day  heat. 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them.     Shak. 

2.  To  rise  or  be  elevated  above ;  to  rise  so 
high  as  to  afford  the  means  of  looking  down 
on. 

Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  see  from  behind  or  over  the  shoulder 
of  another ;  to  see  from  a  higher  position. 
*  Overlooking  my  paper  while  I  write/  Dry- 
den.— 4.  To  view  fully;  to  peruse. 

When  thou  shall  have  overlooked  this  give  these 
fellows  some  means  to  the  king.  Shuk. 

5.  To  inspect ;  to  superintend;  to  oversee: 
implying  care  and  watchfulness. 

He  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the  magis- 
trates. Spenser. 

6.  To  review;  to  examine  a  second  time  or 
with  care.— 7.  To  pass  over  indulgently;  to 
excuse;  not  to  punish  or  censure;  as,  to 
overlook  faults;  to  overlook  an  insult. — 8.  To 
look  beyond  or  by  so  as  to  disregard  or 
neglect;  to  slight. 

They  overlook  truth  in  the  judgment  they  pass  on 
adversity  and  prosperity.  After  bury, 

9.  t  To  bewitch  by  looking  on ;  to  confound ; 
to  unsettle. 

BesTirew  your  eyes. 
That  have  o'erlookedmt  and  divided  me.     Shak. 

Overlooker  (6-ver-luk'er),  n.  One  that 
overlooks ;  an  overseer ;  a  superintendent. 

Overloop  t  (6'ver-lbp),  n.  One  of  the  decks 
of  a  vessel ;  orlop  (which  see). 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than  we 
were  wont,  because  our  nether  overlooks  are  raised 
commonly  from  the  water.  Raleigh. 

Overlord  (6-ver-lordO,  n.    One  who  is  lord 


over  another;  a  feudal  superior;  a  master. 
'His  king  and  overlord.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Over  lordship  ( 6- ver-lord '  ship ),  n.  The 
state,  office,  or  dignity  of  an  overlord.  J. 
R.  Green. 

Overlpve  (6-ver-luv')(  v.t.  To  love  to  excess ; 
to  prize  or  value  too  much.  Bp.  Hall. 

Over-luscious  (6-ver-lush'us),  a.  Too 
luscious ;  excessively  sweet.  Bacon. 

Overlusty  (6-ver-lust'i),  a.  Too  lusty ;  over- 
full of  life  or  spirit;  too  lively  or  merry. 
'  The  confident  and  overlusty  French.'  Shak. 

Overly(6'ver-li),a.  [A.  Sax.  oferlice.]  1.  Care- 
less; negligent;  inattentive;  slight;  super- 
ficial ;  casual.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast 

With  hollow  words  and  overly  request.    Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Excessive;  too  much.  Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Overly (6'ver-li),  adv.  1.  Carelessly ;  slightly. 
Bailey.  —  2.  Extremely ;  above  measure. 
Chambers's  Journal. 

Over-magnify  (6-ver-mag'ni-fi),  v.t.  To 
magnify  excessively;  to  enlarge  too  much. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Over-malapert  (6-ver-mal'a-pert),  a.  Too 
malapert  or  impudent.  Prynne. 

Overmanner  t  (o'ver-man-ner),  adv.  Above 
measure ;  excessively.  Wickli/e. 

Overmarch  (6-ver-march'),  v.t.  To  over- 
fatigue  or  exhaust  by  too  much  marching; 
to  cause  to  march  too  far.  'The  prince's 
horse  were  overmarched.'  Baker. 

Overmast  (6-ver-masf),  v.t.  To  furnish 
with  a  mast  or  with  masts  that  are  too  long 
or  too  heavy  for  a  vessel.  Dryden. 

Overmaster  (6-ver-mas'ter),  v.  t.  1.  To  over- 
power ;  to  subdue ;  to  vanquish. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
Overmaster  't  as  you  may.  Shak. 

'  It  is  true,'  said  the  baron,  slowly,  and  as  if  over- 
mastered by  the  tone  and  mien  of  an  imperious 
chieftain.  Lord  I.ytton. 

2.f  To  retain  by  superior  force;  to  have  in 
one's  power.  '  The  crown  that  thou  o'ermas- 
terest.'  Shak. 

Overmatch  (6-ver-mach'),  v.t.  To  be  too 
powerful  for ;  to  conquer ;  to  subdue ;  to 
suppress  by  superior  force.  Milton. 

Overmatch  (6'ver-mach),  n.  One  superior  in 
power ;  one  able  to  overcome.  *  Spain  is  no 
overmatch  for  England.'  Bacon. 

Overmeasure  ( 6-  ver  -  mezh '  ur ),  v.  t.  To 
measure  or  estimate  too  largely.  Bacon. 

Overmeasure  (6'ver-mezh-ur),  n.  Excess  of 
measure ;  something  that  exceeds  the  mea- 
sure proposed. 

Overmeddle  (o-ver-medl),  v.i.  To  meddle 
unduly. 

Oyermeddling  (6-ver-med'ling),  n.  Exces- 
sive or  undue  interference.  'Justly  shent 
for  their  over  meddling.'  Fuller. 

Over-mellow  (6- ver-mel'16),  a.  Too  mellow ; 
overripe.  'The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing 
over-mellow. '  Tennyson. 

Over-merit  t  (6'ver-me-rit),  n.  Excessive 
merit.  Bacon. 

Over-mickle  ( o'ver-mik-1 ),  a.  adv.  and  n. 
Overmuch.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Overmix  (6-ver-miks'),  v.t.  To  mix  with  too 
much.  'Or  little  pleasure  overmixt  with 
woe.'  Creech. 

Overmodest  (6-ver-mod'est),  a.  Modest  to 
excess;  bashful. 

It  is  the  courtier's  rule,  that  overmodest  suitors 
seldom  speed.  Hales. 

Overmodestly  (6-ver-mod'est-li),  adv.  Too 
modestly. 

Overmoist  (6'ver-moist),  a.  Too  moist. 
Bacon. 

Overmoisture  (6-ver-mois'tur),  n.  Excess 
of  moisture.  Bacon. 

Overmore,t  adv.  Beyond;  also;  moreover. 
Chaucer. 

Over-morrow  t  (o'vtr-mo-ro),  n.  The  day 
after  to-morrow.  Bible,  1551. 

Overmost  (6'ver-most),  a.  Highest;  over 
the  rest  in  authority.  Fabyan. 

Overmount  (6-  ver -mount'),  v.t.  To  sur- 
mount; to  go  higher  than.  Shak. 

Overmuch  (6'yer-much),  a.  Too  much;  ex- 
ceeding what  is  necessary  or  proper. 

Overmuch  (6'ver-much),  adv.  In  too  grent 
a  degree. 

The  fault  which  we  find  in  them  is  that  they  over- 
\  much  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
j  things.  Hooker. 

Overmuch  (6'ver-much),  n.  More  than  suf- 
ficient. Milton. 

Over  muchness  (6'ver-much-nes),  n.  Super- 
abundance. B.  Jonson. 

Overmultiply  (6-ver-murti-pll),  v.t.  To 
multiply  or  repeat  too  often.  Bp.  Hall. 

Overmultiply  (6-ver-mul'ti-pli),  v.i.  To 
multiply  too  rapidly  or  in  too  greatnumbers. 
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OrwT-mulUttvle  (o  ver-mul'ti  tiidX  at  To 
mlxT;  to  outnumliCT.     'The 
would  over-multitude  their  lords.' 


. 

Ovemame  (ft-rer-nam1),  1 1.    To  name  over 
or  In  »  series. 

I  pray  the*.  .HK-H...*  them;  and««ih<>unaa»*««rhe«i 

I  wUfcu»crib«thei». 
Overnemt(o'ver.n«Xa.  Unnecessarily  neat; 

excessively  neat     Spectator. 
OveralC*  (6-ver-nuO,  o.    «xce»slTelv  nice ; 

fastidious,    '/ay 


nice  manner;  too  nicely.  C°5fIJJf-  ,, 
Overnight  (o'vcr-nlt),  n.  Night  before  bed- 
timeTTf  I  had  given  you  this  at  ownwyAt 

Owrnlgn.  Wver-nJt),  adv.  1.  Through  the 
nightTas.  lie  sUld  ovt  nugkt.  -  2.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  or  evening ;  in  the  eve- 
ning before. 

I  had  been  telling  her  all  that  happened  *w^"^f*r 


Overnlme,tc.t  pp.  overnome.  To  overtake. 
OssMsssr. 

Overnolse  (6-ver-noizT,  v.t.  To  overpower 
by  noise.  '  >"o  mirth  or  music  otxrnoite  your 
fears.'  Cowley 

Overofflce  t  ( 6-ver-of  fta  X  r  t  To  lord  over 
by  virtue  of  an  oflioe.  .S'Aojr. 

Over-officious  (6'v6r-of-n"shus).  a.  Too  offi- 
cious; too  ready  to  intermeddle;  too  im- 
portunate. 

This  fa)  an  ner+flfio*t  truth,  and  is  always  at  a 
man's  heels;  so  that  if  he  looks  about  him.  he  must 
take  notice  of  it.  Jeremy  L oilier. 

Overpalnt(6-ver-pint'X  r.t  To  colour  or 
describe  too  strongly.  Aaron  Hill 

Overpart  (6-ver-parf),  r.t  To  assign  too 
high  or  too  difficult  a  part  to.  .S'Ao*. 

Overpass  (a-ver-pasT,  v.t  1.  To  pass  over; 
to  cross;  to  go  over. 

I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank. 

Which  1  must  needs  tferpau.        Dryden. 

1  To  overlook;  to  pass  without  regard. 

The  complaint  about  psalms  and  hymns  might  as 
well  be  overfatt  without  any  answer.  Hooter. 

S.  To  omit;  not  to  include.  '  If  the  grace  of 
him  which  saveth  orerpaiu  some.'  Hooker. 
4.  To  pass  through.  'The  pains  that  he  hnth 
endured,  and  the  perils  that  he  hath  oirr- 
patt.'  North. 

Overpass  (6  vcr  pas'),  r  i.  To  pass  by  or 
away;  to  cease  by  passing. 

In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge, 
until  these  calamities  lie  overpast.  IN.  Mi.  r. 

Over-passionate  (6-ver-pa'shon-at),  a.  Pas- 
sionate to  excess. 

Over  -  passionately  (6-vcr-pa'  shon-at-ll  X 
adv.  With  too  much  passion. 

Overpay  (6-ver-pa'),  r.  t  1.  To  pay  in  excess; 
to  pay  so  that  what  is  paid  is  more  than 
necessary;  as,  to  overpay  £10. — 2.  Toreward 
beyond  the  price  or  merit. 

Let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  overpay  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.  SXak. 

Overpeert  (o-ver-peV),  r  t  To  overlook;  to 
look  down  on;  to  rise  above. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail.  .  .  . 
Pe>  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curtsy  to  them.  5Aa*. 

Overpeople  (o.ver-pe'pl),  r.t  To  overstock 
with  inhabitants. 

Overperch  (6-ver  perch'),  r.  t  To  perch  over 
or  above;  to  fly  over.  Shak. 

Over-persuade  (6'vcr-per-swad"X  r.t  To 
persuade  or  Influence  against  one's  Inclina- 
tion or  opinion.  Dryden. 

Over-picture  (6-vcr-plk'tur),  r.t  To  exceed 
the  representation  or  picture  of:  to  repre- 
sent or  picture  in  an  exaggerated  manner. 

Overplease  (o-ver-plSzO.  r/.t  To  please  ex- 
cnujfvelv.  '  He  who  fell  inurerv<V<uui0  him- 
self.' /;/.  i /nil 

Overpleased  (o-vor-plSidT,  pp.  of  over- 
pirate.  Used  generally  with  »«(.  in  the  sense 
of  being  somewhat  displeased  or  disap- 
pointed; as,  he  was  not  vcerplcased  with 
his  reception. 

Overplus  (o'ver-plus).  n  [Over,  and  L.  plu$, 
more.  ]  Aurplus ;  what  remains  more  than 
sufficient ;  that  which  remains  after  a  sup- 
ply, or  beyond  a  quantity  proposed. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report  thai  this  gentle- 
'jaair.ivei  away  aS  whkh  1s  the  overfly  of  a  great 
'  -  AMI  On. 

Overply  (o-ver-pliO,  r  t    To  ply  to  excess; 

to  exert  with  too  much  vigour.    MUton. 
Overpoise  (o-v*r-polx').  o  t    To  outweigh. 

A'sV  T.  Brome. 


Overpoise  (6'v*r-poli>,  n  Preponderant 
weight.  '  Great  uterpoite  of  wings.'  K.  B. 

Overpolish  (6-ver-po'lish),  r.t    To  polish 

Otv1rpo1nderous(6-ver-pon;der-ns),«.  Too' 
heavy:  too  depressing.  Milton. 

Overpost  (f.-ver-posf),  r.t  To  hasten  over 
quickly  Shak. 

Overpower  (6-vcr-pou'er),  r.t  1.  To  van- 
quish by  power  or  force ;  to  subdue ;  to  re- 
duce to  silence,  inaction,  or  submission;  to 
defeat— 2.  To  be  too  intense  or  violent  for; 
to  affect  by  intensity;  as,  bis  emotions  over- 
powered him. 

As  much  light  overpower,  the  eye.  to  they  who 
have  weak  eyes,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  are  wont  to  complain  of  too  much  light.  Boyle. 

Overpowering  (6-ver-pou'er-ing),  p  and  a. 

Bearing  downby  superior  power;  irresistible; 

subduing. 
Overpoweringly  (6-ver-pou'er-Jng-li),  adv. 

In  an  overpowering  manner;  with  superior 

Overpraising  (6-ver-praz'ing),  n.  Excessive 
praise.  Milton. 

Overpress  (6-ver-pres'X  r  t  1.  To  bear  upon 
with  irresistible  force ;  to  crush ;  to  over- 
whelm. 

Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung. 
And  overpreti'd  whole  legions  weak  with  sin. 
Kolcommon. 

2  To  overcome  by  importunity.   Johnson. 
Overprize  (6-yer-priz'X  tit    1.  To  value  or 
prize  at  too  high  a  rate. 

I  ara  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion. 
Which  so  o'erpriyei  my  lijjlit  services.    Coleridge. 

2.  To  surpass  in  value.    Shale. 
Over-production  (6"ver-pro-duk'shonX  « 
Excessive  production;  production  of  com- 
modities in  excess  of  demand. 

I  know  not  of  any  economical  facts  .  .  .  which  can 
give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  a  general  trper-prodiKtivii 
of  commodities  ever  presented  itself  in  actual  ex- 
perience. 7.  S.  Mill. 

Overprompt  (6-ver-prompf  ),a.  Too  prompt; 
too  ready  or  eager. 

Overpromptness  (6-ver-prompt'nes),  n. 
Excessive  promptness;  precipitation  Hales 

Over-proportion  (6'ver-pr6-p6r"slion),  r.t 
To  make  of  too  great  proportion. 

Overproud  (o-ver-proud'),  a.  Excessively  or 
unduly  proud.  Milton. 

Over-provident  (6-ver-pro'vi-dent),  a.  Ex- 
cessively provident;  niggardly.  'An  over- 
prntident  father  makes  a  prodigal  son.' 
I  Garrick. 

Overprovoke  (6'v6r-pr6-vok").  r.t  To  pro- 
voke too  much  or  in  too  great  a  degree. 
np.  Hall. 

Overquell  <o-v6r-kwel'),  r  (  To  quell;  to 
subdue;  to  gain  power  over. 

What  champion  now  shall  tame  the  power  of  hell, 
And  the  unruly  spirits  mxrquell  t  Bp.  Hall. 

Over-quietness  (6-ver-kwi'et-nes),  a  Too 
much  quietness.  'An  inquietude  ill  over- 
quietueit.'  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Overrake  (o-ver-rak'X  r.t  A'atit  to  break 
in  upon,  as  a  ship  when  the  waves  break 
in  upon  her  riding  at  anchor  in  a  head  sea. 

Overrank  (fl-ver-ranglO,  a.  Too  rank  or 
luxuriant  Mtntinier. 

Overrate  (o-ver-rat'X  r  t  To  rate  at  too 
much;  to  estimate  too  highly.  '  While  vain 
shows  and  scenes  you  overrate.'  Dryden. 

Overrate  ( 6' vcr-rat),  n.  An  excessive  esti- 
mate or  rate.  '  At  what  an  overrate  I  had 
made  purchase. '  Matxinger. 

Overreach  (d-ver-rech'X  v.t.  1.  To  reach 
beyond  in  any  direction  ;  to  rise  above ;  to 
extend  beyond. 

The  mountains  of  Olvmpus.  Athos.  and  Atlas  over. 
reaeh  and  Minimum  all  winds  and  clouds.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  deceive  by  cunning,  artiflce,  or  saga- 
city; to  cheat;  to  outwit. 

What  more  cruel  than  man  if  he  see  himself  able 
by  fraud  to  overrtaeh  or  by  power  to  overbear  the 
laws  whercunto  he  should  be  subject.  Hooker. 

Overreach  (o-ver-rechO,  r  t.  In  the  manege, 

to  strike  the  toe  of  the  hinder  foot  against 

the  heel  or  shoe  of  the  forefoot :  said  of  a 

horse. 
Overreacher  (6-ver-rech'er).  n.    One  that 

overreaches;  one  that  deceives. 
Overread  (6-ver-rtdO,  r.t    To  read  over;  to 

peruse.    Shak. 
Over-readlly  (o-vcr-red't-li),  adv.    In  an 

over-ready  manner;  with  too  much  readiness. 
Over-readiness  (6-ver-red'l-nes),  n.  The 

•Me  of  being  over-ready ;  excess  of  readi- 

n     - 

Over-ready  (o-ver-red'i ),  o.    Too  ready. 
Overreckon  (6-ver-rek'on),  r.  t    To  reckon, 

compute,  or  estimate  in  excess.     Bp  Uall. 


Overred  t  (6-ver-red'X  r.  t    To  an 
red  colour. 

Go  prick  thy  face  and  ovtrred  thy  fear. 
Thou  lily-livered  boy.  Sk*m. 

Over-refine  (&'v«r-re-fln").  v.t  To  refine  too 
much ;  to  rettne  with  au  undue  amount  of 
subtlety. 

Over -refinement  (6"ver-rS-fln'mentX  ». 
Excessive  refinement;  refinement  with  ex- 
cess of  subtlety  or  affectation  of  i 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Btirke's 
writings,  in  respect  of  the  profound  aad  striking 
views  of  political  principles  which  it  expounds,  ac- 
companied, however,  with  some  over-rejfnemeitt. 
Brougkam. 

Over-rent  (6-ver-renf),  v.  t.    To  rent  at  too 

high  a  rate;  to  rack-rent. 
Override  (6-ver-ridO,  v.t.    1.  To  ride  ovi  r; 

hence,  to  trample  down;  to  supersede;  to 

annul;  as,  this  act  override!  all  previous 

acts. 

The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte ; 

Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adown.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  ride  too  much;  to  fatigue  by  riding,— 

3.  To  outride ;  to  pass  in  riding.    '  I  iiverrode 
him  on  the  way.     Shak. — To  override  one't 
cmnmitsion,  to  discharge  one's  office  in  too 
arbitrary  a  manner,  or  with  too  high  a  hand. 

Over-righteous  (6-ver-rH'yus),a.  Righteous 
overmuch;  affecting  excessive  sanctity.  Ko- 

tiver-rlgid  (6-ver-ri'Jid),  o.  Too  rigid;  too 
strict.  Ash. 

Over-rigorous  (6-ver-rig'or-us),  a.  Too  rig- 
orous. Prynne. 

Overripe  (6'ver-rip),  a.  Ripe  or  matured 
to  excess. 

We  may  not  be  forced  to  trust  the  matter  so  long 
agitated,  and  now  overripe  for  settlement,  to  chance, 
to  the  unopened  future.  Gladstone. 

Overripen  (o-ver-rip'nX  r.t  To  make  too 
ripe.  'Why  droops  my  lord,  like  overripened 
com?'  Shak. 

Overroast  (o-ver-rosf),  r.t  To  roast  too 
much.  Shak. 

Overrule  (6-ver-r610,  v.t.  I.  To  inflnence  or 
control  by  predominant  power;  to  Influence 
or  tum  in  a  certain  direction;  to  have  sway 
over.  'A  passion  which  absolutely  over- 
rulev  him. '  South. 

What  if  they  be  such  as  will  be  overruled  with 
some  one,  whom  they  dare  not  displease.  Ir'kirgifl, 

2.  In  lam,  to  rule  against  or  reject;  as,  the 
plea  was  overruled  by  the  court. 
Overrule  (6-ver-rolO,  v.i.    To  govern;  to  ex- 
ercise control;  to  prevail. 

Thus  he  that  overruled  I  overswayed.       iAfl*. 

Overruler  (6-ver-rol'er),  n.  One  who  con- 
trols, directs,  or  governs. 

Overruling  (6-ver-rol'inc),  p.  and  a.  Exert- 
ing superior  and  controlling  power ;  as,  an 
ovemutn^  Providence.  '  An  overruling  im- 
pulse of  conscience  and  duty.'  Sir  K. 
L'Etitrange. 

Sin  and  sorrow  and  pain,  the  hidden  overruling 
presence  of  inexorable  moral  powers  working  out  in 
the  predestined  doom  of  mortals  the  solution  of  moral 
conflicts,  niay  constitute  the  main  motive  of  Greek 
tragedy.  Dr.  Caird. 

Overrulingly  (o-ver-rol'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
overruling  manner. 

Overrun  (6-ver-run').  v.t.  1.  To  run  or  spread 
over;  to  grow  over;  to  cover  all  over;  as, 
the  garden  is  overrun  with  weeds. 

And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'errun  with  wrinkles  and  deformed  with  tears. 
Addiion. 

2.  To  harass  by  hostile  incursions;  to  over- 
come and  take  possession  of  by  an  invasion. 
•A  commonwealth  may  be  overrun  by  a 
powerful  neighbour.'    Svrijt. 

They  err.  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault.  MMon. 

3.  To  outrun;  to  run  faster  than  another 
and  leave  him  behind. 

Aliimaaz  ran  by  ihe  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran 
Cushi.  3  Sani.  xviii  93. 

4.  To  injure  by  treading  down.    •  Now  Is  all 
trampled  and  overrun.'    Spenser.  —  5.1  To 
subdue;  to  oppress.     'That  none  of  tin  in 
the  feeble overren.'  Speruer.— 6.  In  printing, 
to  carry  over  parts  of  lines  or  pages  in  cur- 
rection.  In  the  contraction  or  extension  of 
columns,  or  when  new  matter  has  to  be  in- 
serted. 

Overrun  (6-ver-run'),  v.i.  1.  To  become 
superabundant  or  excessive;  to  overflow;  to 
run  over.  —2  In  printing,  to  extend  beyond 
its  due  or  desired  length;  as,  a  line  or  page 
overrun*. 

Overrunner  (6-ver.run'er),  n.  Oncthatover- 
runs.  'Vandal  overrunneri.'  Lovelace. 


f»te.  Or,  fat.  fall;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6to,  not,  move;       tflbe,  tab,  bolt;       oil,  pound;        U,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  tey. 
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Oversail  (6-ver-sal'),  v.i.  In  arch,  to  project 
beyond  the  general  face. 

Over  -  saturate  (o-vCr-safu-rat),  v.t  To 
saturate  to  excess. 

Oversay  (6-ver-saO,  v.t.  To  say  over;  to  re- 
peat. Ford.  [Rare.] 

Overscent  (6-ver-senf),  v.t.  1.  To  scent  ex- 
cessively.— 2.  To  scent  so  as  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal the  original  odour. 

Sanders  himself  having  the  stink  of  his  railing- 
tongue  ovtrscented  with  the  fragrant  ointment  of  the 
prince's  memory.  Fuller. 

Over-scrupulosity  (6-ver-skru'pu-los"i-ti), 
n.  Same  as  Ooer-tcntpuloutness 

Over-scrupulous  (o-ver-skro'pu-lus),  a. 

Scrupulous  to  excess. 
Over-scrupulousness  (6 - ver -  skrb1' pu-lus- 

nes),  n.   The  state  of  being  over-scrupulous; 

excess  of  scrupulousness;  over-scrupulosity. 
Oversea  (6'ver-se),  a.    Foreign;  from  beyond 

sea. 

Some  far -journeyed  gentlemen,  at  their  return 
home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so 
they  will  powder  their  talk  with  oversea  language. 
wilson. 

Oversea,  Overseas  (6'ver-se,  6'ver-sez),arfy. 
Beyond  or  across  the  sea;  abroad.  'Sick  of 
home  went  overseas  for  change.'  Tennyson. 

Oversee  (o-vfir-se'),  v.t.  1.  To  superintend; 
to  overlook,  implying  care. 

She  without  noise  will  oversee 

His  children  and  his  family.  Dryden. 

2.f  To  pass  unheeded;  to  omit;  to  neglect. 


I  will  resolve  to  o 
No  lucky  opportunity. 


Hudibras. 


—To  be  overseen,  to  be  deceived;  to  be  de- 
luded; to  be  mistaken. 

Your  partiality  to  me  is  much  oversefn.it  you  think 
me  fit  to  correct  your  Latin.  H.  tyalfole. 

Oversee*  (6-ver-se'),  v.i.  To  omit  or  neglect 
to  see;  to  overlook. 

The  most  expert  gamesters  may  sometimes  oversee. 
Fuller. 

Overseer  (6-ver-ser/),  n.  One  who  overlooks; 
a  superintendent;  a  supervisor;  an  officer 
who  has  the  care  or  superintendence  of  any 
matter.—  Overseers  of  the,  poor  are  officers 
appointed  annually  in  all  the  parishes  of 
England  and  Wales,  whose  primary  duty  it 
is  to  rate  the  inhabitants  for  the  poor-rate, 
collect  the  same,  and  apply  it  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  office  is  compulsory, 
and  entirely  gratuitous,  but  several  classes 
of  persons  are  exempt  from  serving.  Nu- 
merous miscellaneous  duties,  over  and  above 
their  original  duty  of  relieving  the  poor,  are 
now  imposed,  by  statute,  on  overseers;  such 
as  making  out  the  lists  of  voters,  those  of 
persons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors,  and 
burgess  lists,  where  the  parish  is  situated  in 
a  borough,  Ac.  In  some  parishes,  especially 
in  laive  towns,  the  duty  of  administering 
relief  to  the  poor  is  performed  by  boards  of 
guardians  or  select  vestries,  but  in  all  cases 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  the  duty  de- 
volves on  the  overseer.  Assistant  overseers 
are  paid  officers,  whose  services  have  gener- 
ally been  found  necessary  in  the  larger 
parishes,  in  order  to  relieve  the  annual  over- 
seers of  their  burdensome  office  to  some 
extent. 

Overseership  (o-ver-seVship),  n.  The  office 
or  station  of  an  overseer. 

Overset  (6-ver-sef),  «.  1.  An  upsetting; 
overturn;  ruin.— 2. t  An  excess;  superfluity. 
'This  overset  of  wealth  and  pomp.'  Burnet. 

Overset  (6-ver-sef),  v .  t.  l.  To  turn  from  the 
proper  position  or  basis;  to  turn  upon  the 
side,  or  to  turn  bottom  upward;  as,  to  over- 
set a  coach  or  a  ship. 

The  tempests  met. 
The  sailors  m.-ister'd,  and  the  ship  o'ei-sef.    Dryden. 

2.  To  subvert ;  to  overthrow ;  as,  to  overset 
the  constitution  of  a  state ;  to  overset  a 
scheme  of  policy.  'We  might  .  .  .  overset 
the  whole  power  of  France.'  Addison. 

Overset  (6-ver-sef),  v.  i.  To  turn  or  be  turned 
over;  to  turn  or  fall  off  the  basis  or  bottom; 
as,  a  crank  vessel  is  liable  to  overset. 

Oversliade  (o-ver-shiid'),  v.t.  To  cover  with 
shade ;  to  cover  with  anything  that  causes 
darkness;  to  render  dark  or  gloomy. 

Dark  cloudy  death  o'frshades  his  beams  oflife. 
And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us.  Shak. 

Overshadow  (6-ver-sha'do).7).f.  1.  To  throw 
a  shadow  over;  to  overshade. 

Weeds  choke  and  overshadow  the  corn.     Bacon, 
Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  aver  shadow* d  by  the  foolish  dream.     Tennyson. 

2,  To  shelter;  to  protect;  to  cover  with  pro- 
tecting influence. 

On  her  should  come 

The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Power  of  the  Highest 
O'ershadow  her.  Milton. 


Overshadower  (d-ver-sha'do-er),  n.  One 
that  throws  a  shade  over  anything.  'Over- 
shadowers  of  the  crown.'  Bacon. 

Overshake  (6-ver-shak'),  v.t.  1.  To  shake 
excessively. — 2.|  Toshakeaway;  to  disperse. 
Chaucer. 

Overshine(o-v6r-shin'),f-(.  1.  To  outshine; 
to  surpass  in  brightness.  Shak.—  2.  To  shine 
upon;  to  illumine.  Shak. 

Overshoe  (o'vei'-sho),  n.  A  shoe  worn  over 
another;  specifically,  an  outer  waterproof 
shoe. 

Overshoot  (6-ver-shbf ),  v.t.  1.  To  shoot 
over,  as  water  on  a  wheel.— 2.  To  shoot  be- 
yond. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satisfac- 
tion by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at     Tillotson. 

3.  To  pass  swiftly  over;  to  fly  beyond.  'O'er- 
shoote  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies.' 
W.  Harte.—l.\  To  defeat;  to  foil.  Shak.— 
M  To  make  intoxicated;  to  fill  drunk. 
[Colloq.] 

Death!    Colonel,  I  knew  you  were  overshot. 

Chapman. 

—  To  overshoot  one's  self,  to  venture  too  far; 
to  assert  too  much. 

Overshot  (6-ver-shof),  p.  and  a.  Shot  over 
or  beyond.  —Overshot  water-wheel,  a  wheel 
that  receives  the  water  shot  over  the  top  on 
the  descent.  The  circumference  of  the 
wheel  is  furnished  with  buckets,  so  fashioned 


Overshot  Water-wheel. 

and  disposed  as  to  receive  the  water  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel,  and  retain  it,  until  they 
reach,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  lowest  point. 
The  water  acts  principally  by  its  gravity, 
though  some  effect  is  of  course  due  to  the 
velocity  with  which  it  arrives. 
Oversight  (6'ver-sit),  n.  I.  Superintendence; 
watchful  care.  2Ki.  xli.  11;  1  Pet.  v.  2.— 
2.  Mistake  of  inadvertence;  an  overlooking; 
omission;  error. 

He  marked  this  oversight 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.     Pope, 

RYN.  Superintendence,  supervision,  inspec- 
tion, inadvertence,  inattention,  neglect, 
mistake,  error,  omission. 

Oversize  (o-ver-siz'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  bulk 
or  size.  Sandys.  [Rare.] 

Oversize  (6-ver-siz'),  v.t.  [Over,  and  size, 
glue.]  To  cover  with  viscid  matter.  'O'er- 
sized  with  coagulate  gore.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Overskip  (6-ver-skip'),  v.t.  1.  To  skip  or 
leap  over;  to  pass  by  leaping. 

Presume  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  make  yourseives 
guides  of  them  that  guide  you;  neither  seek  ye  to 
<rverskip  the  fold.  Hooker, 

2.  To  pass  over.  Donne.  —  3.f  To  escape. 
Shak. 

Overskipper  (o'ver-skip-er),  n.  One  who 
overskips. 

Overslaugh  (6-ver-sla'),  v.  (.  [D.  overstaan, 
to  skip  over,  to  pass  by.]  To  pass  over  in 
favour  of  some  one  else;  also,  to  obstruct; 
to  stop  or  hinder ;  as,  to  overslaugh  a  mili- 
tary officer ;  to  overslaugh  a  bill  in  a  legis- 
lature. [United  States.] 

Oversleep  (o-ver-slep'),  v.t.  To  sleep  too 
long;  as,  to  oversleep  the  usual  hour  of  rising: 
often  used  reflexively;  as,  to  oversleep  one's 
self. 

Overslide  (o- ver- slid'),  v.t.  To  slide  over  or 
by. 

Overslight  (6-ver-slif),  a.  Too  slight  or 
unsubstantial. 

Overslip  (6 -ver- slip'),  v.t.  To  slip  or  paps 
without  notice;  to  pass  undone,  unnoticed, 
or  unused;  to  omit;  to  neglect;  as,  to  over~ 
slip  time  or  opportunity. 

It  were  injurious  to  ozvr,r/y*anobleact  in  the  duke 
during  this  employment.  li'otton. 

Overslow  (6'ver-slo).  a.     Too  slow. 
Overslowt  (6-v£r-sIoO.  v.t.    To  render  slow; 
to  check;  to  curb.     Hammond. 


Oversman  (G'verz-man),  n.  An  overseer;  a 
superintendent;  specifically,  in  Scots  law, 
an  umpire  appointed  by  a  submission  to  de- 
cide where  two  arbiters  have  differed  in 
opinion,  or  he  is  named  by  the  arbiters 
themselves,  under  powers  given,  them  by 
the  submission. 

Oversnow  (6-ver-sno'),  v.  t.  l.  To  cover  with 
snow.  Shak.  Hence— 2.  To  cover  and  whiten 
as  with  snow ;  to  make  hoary.  '  Ere  age 
unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ersnowed  my 
head.'  Dryden. 

Oversold  (6-ver-sold'),  pp.  Sold  at  too  high 
a  price. 

Life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  oversold  to  purchase  fame.    Dryden. 

Oversoon  (6-ver-son7),  adv.  Too  soon.  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Oversorrow  (o-ver-sor'o),  v.t.  To  grieve  or 
afflict  to  excess.  Milton. 

Overspan  (6- ver -span'),  v.t.  To  reach  or 
extend  over. 

Overspeak  (o-ver-spek7),  v.i.  To  speak  too 
much;  to  use  too  many  words. 

Overspeak  (o-ver-spek'),  v.  t.  To  speak  more 
than;  to  express  in  too  many  words.  Hales. 

Overspent  (o-ver-spenf ),  pp.  Harassed  or 
fatigued  to  an  extreme  degree.  Dryden. 

Over-spin  (6-ver-spin'),  v.t.  To  spin  out  to 
too  great  length;  to  protract  to  too  great  a 
degree. 

Overspread  (6-ver-spred'),  v.t.  1.  To  spread 
over;  to  cover  over;  as,  the  deluge  over- 
spread the  earth.— 2.  To  scatter  over. 

Overspread  (6-ver-spred'),  v.i.  To  be  spread 
or  scattered  over. 

Overspring  (6-ver-springO,  v.t.  To  spring  or 
leap  over. 

Overstand  (6-ver-stand'),  v.t.  To  stand  too 
much  on  the  price  or  conditions  of ;  to  lose 
by  making  extravagant  demands  or  condi- 
tions. 

Hers  they  shall  lie  if  you  refuse  the  price ; 
What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market  twice? 
Dryden. 

Overstare  (o-ver-star1),  v.t.    To  outstare. 

Shak. 
Overstaret  (o-ver-star'),   v.i.      To  stare 

wildly. 

Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used,  either  a  slovenly 

buskin  or  an  overstaring  frounced  head.      Aschani. 

Overstate  (6-ver-staf),  v.t.  To  exaggerate 
in  statement;  to  state  in  too  strong  terms. 

Overstatement  (6'ver-stat-ment),  n.  An 
exaggerated  statement;  an  overcharged  ac- 
count. 

Overstay  (6-ver-sta'Y  v.t  To  stay  too  long 
for;  to  stay  longer  than;  to  stay  beyond  the 
limits  or  duration  of;  as,  to  overstay  one's 
time. 

Nothing  was  so  dangerous  as  to  overstay  the  mar- 
ket. Macaulay. 

Overstep  (o-ver-stepO,  v.t.  To  step  over  or 
beyond;  to  exceed.  '  O'erstep  not  the  mo- 
desty of  nature.'  Shak. 

Overstink  (6-ver-stingk'),  v.t.  To  surpass 
in  stench.  Shak. 

Overstock  (6'ver-stok),  n.  Superabundance; 
more  than  is  sufficient. 

Overstock  (o-ver-stok'),  v.t  To  stock  to  too 
great  an  extent;  to  fill  too  full;  to  crowd;  to 
supply  with  more  than  is  wanted;  as,  to 
overstock  the  market  with  goods,  a  farm  with 
cattle,  or  laud  with  seed. 

Had  the  world  been  eternal,  it  must  long  ere  this 
have  been  overstocked.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Overstore  (6-ver-stor'),  v.t.  To  store  with 
too  much;  to  supply  or  fill  with  superabund- 
ance. Sir  J/.  Hale. 

Overstory  (6'ver-sto-ri),  n.  In  arch,  the 
clere-story  or  upper  story. 

Overstrain  (6-ver-strau'),  v.i.  To  strain  to 
excess;  to  make  too  violent  efforts.  Dryden. 

Overstrain  (6-ver-stran'),  v.t.  To  stretch 
too  far;  to  exert  too  much. 

And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so, 
And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  Byron. 

Overstrained  (6'ver-strand),  a.  Stretched 
or  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity ; 
overstretched ;  hence,  exaggerated  •  over- 
done. 

Some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  a  mood 
Of  overstrained  affection,  it  may  be. 
To  keep  me  all  to  your  own  self.  Tennyson. 

Over-straitly  (6-ver-straf  li),  v.  t.  With  too 
great  strictness  or  rigour;  too  straitly. 

He  found  himself  over-straitly  tied  up  by  them  with 
hard  conditions.  Raleigh. 

Overstrawt  (6-ver-straO.  v.t.  To  overstrew. 

4  The  bottom  poison,  and  the  topo'erstrawed 

with  sweets.'    Skak. 
Overstream  (o-ver-strem*),  v.t.    To  stream 

over;  to  traverse  as  a  river  or  brook.  'Over- 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Tien;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;     \vh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  K.EV. 


OVERSTRETCH 


OVER-WASTED 


To  stretch 

j~  to  ovcntrain;  to  ex- 
aggerate in  statement. 
Overstrew  (o-v«r-strO').  t.t.    To  .pread  or 

OWHTtrict  (6-ver-strikt X  a.     Excessively 
or  unneceaiarily  ttrict.    J'ryiau 
Overstrlke  <6-vir-»trik'),  t.t.    To  strike  be- 

€^&gr^gwirfa«. •  at,?; 

SS^TJ^-W''^  -  Over. 
Owrtrown  <r>ver-strtn'X  PP  »P"tA  or 
OverHrtudlous  <S'v*r-»ta-di-UB),  a.  Exce.- 

Over-studlousness  (6-ver-stfl'dl-us-nesX  "• 
ive  Htudiousness  Johtaon. 

Over-subtile,  Over-subtle  (o-ver-sufl),  a. 
I  n ,  subtile;  excessively  cunning  or  sly. 

Oversumt  (6'ver-sunO,  n.  A  sum  or  quan- 
tity over;  surplus  ll-iliiuhed 

Over-superstitious  (6'ver-su  p*r-stisn-M* 
a  Excessively  supenstitlous.  Hales. 

Oversupply  <6've.r-sup-ir),  v.t.  To  supply 

in  excess  of  demand. 

Oversupply  (6'ver-sup-ll),  n.  An  exces- 
sive supply;  a  supply  In  excess  of  demand 

A  ceneral  minuffly  or  excess  of  all  commodities 
above  the  demand,  so  far  as  demand  consists  in 
means  of  payment,  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  rrapojU- 
bility.  7-  S.  Mill. 

Over-sure  (o'vcr-shfir).  a.  Too  sure;  exces- 
sively confident.  '  Lest  confidence  .  de- 
ceive you  to  persuasion  otwr-wr*.  MMon. 

Overswarmlng  (6-rtr-swirm'ing),  o. 
Swarming  to  excess. 

Oversway  (o-ver-swa').  r .(.  To  overrule;  to 
bear  down;  to  control  'Great  command 
o'emcay*  the  order.'  Shak. 

Oversw'ell  (over-awe!'),  t.t.  To  swell  or 
rise  above;  to  overflow. 

When  his  banks  the  prince  of  rivers.  Po, 
IJoth  nxrnveU.  he  breaks  with  hideous  fall. 

Over-swift  (o'vi-r -swift),  a.  Too  swift ;  ex- 
cessively quick.  Bacon. 

Overt<6'vert),<i.  (O. Kr  orrrt,Vr.  atitrrt, fr.ni 
oucrir,  to  open;  O.  Fr.  orrir.  Pr  obrir,  tibrir, 
It  obrire,  from  L  aitrrire,  to  open.  Against 
this  etymology  is  the  fact  that  L  a  does  not 
pass  into  o  or  u  in  the  Romance  languages. 
Littr£  suggests  that  a  confusion  may  have 
arisen  between  L  opeeire,  to  close,  to  cover, 
and  aperire,  to  disclose.]  1.  Open  to  view  ; 
public;  apparent. 

Vvtrt  an.!  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  pr.-mc. 

2.  In  law,  not  covert;  open;  manifest  — 
Orrrf  aet,  an  open  or  manifest  aet  from 
which  criminality  is  implied.  An  overt  act 
..f  treason  is  distinguished  from  secret  de- 
sign or  inte 
even  from 

place  where  goods  are  pnl.liely  exposed  for 
ftule.  -Pound  overt,  a  pound  open  over- 
head, as  distinguished  from  a  pound  covert 
or  close.  — Orerl  uw./,  an  open  plain  word, 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  -  3.  In  her. 
a  term  ipplicahle  to  the  win^sof  birds.  Arc., 
when  spreiid  open  on  cither  side  of  the 
head,  as  if  taking  II  Wit  It  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  Inanimate  things  in  the  sense  of 
open,  as  a  puree  overt 

Overtake  (o  ver-tak').  v.t.  1.  To  come  up 
within  a  course,  pursuit,  or  progress ;  to 
catch ;  as,  to  run  after  and  nrertake  a  pcr- 
aon.  — 2.  To  come  upon;  to  fall  on  afterward. 


Overtrip  (6-ver-tripO,  v.t.    To  trip  over;  to 
walk  nimbly  over. 

In  such  anight. 
Did  Thislie  fearfully  a'frtrif  the  dew         Slut*. 


to  turn  upside  down 
Hi.  wife  ntrlhrcw  the  table  when  he 

•>  To  throw  down;  to  demolish.  'When  the 
walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew.'  Dryden.— 
S  To  defeat;  to  conquer;  to  vanquish;  as, 
to  overthrow  an  army  or  an  enemy.  '  Like 
a  warrior  overthrown.'  Tennyson.  —  *.  To 
subvert-  to  destroy;  as.  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  or  state.  •  Here's  GlosUsr  .  . 
that  seeks  to  overthrow  religion.  SAo*.— 
8VN  To  overturn,  prostrate,  demolish,  de- 
stroy ruin,  subvert,  overcome,  conquer, 
defeat,  discomfit,  vanquish,  rout. 
Overthrow  <6'ver-tlir&),  n.  The  act  of  over- 
throwing; the  stale  of  being  overthrown; 
ruin-  destruction;  subversion,  defeat;  dis- 
comfiture; as,  the  overthrow  of  a  tower,  of  a 
city,  of  hopes.  'My  country's  overthrow. 
Dniden.  '  Poor  reason's  oi-erthrow.  Sir  P. 
Sydney. 

His  avrthrmc  heaped  happiness  upon  him. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself; 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  httle.     Sliai. 

Overthrower  (6-ver-thr6',-r),  n.    One  that 
overthrows,  defeats,  or  destroys. 
Overthwart  (6-ver-thwart/),  adv.    Across ; 
over  against. 

For  «hen  a  giant's  slain  in  ncht. 

And  mow'd  oVrrAw.1'.'.  or  cleft  downniflit 

nttdibrai. 

Overtliwart  (6-ver-tliwarf).  ;>«T  Across; 
from  side  to  side.  '  Laid  a  plank  otertkuarl 
the  brook.'  Johnson.  •  Overthwart  the 
bourn.'  Covrper. 

Overthwartt  (o'ver-thwarf),  "•'•  T°  op- 
pose. 

All  the  practice  of  the  church  rashly  they  break 
and  ntnlnmrt.  i»o/W«".. 

Overthwartt  (6'ver-tlwart).  n.  1.  A  cross 
or  adverse  circumstance.  Surrey.  -2.  Con- 
tradiction; opposition;  quarrelling.  Lyni. 

Overthwartt  (o'ver-thwart),  o.  1.  Opposite; 
being  over  the  way  or  street.  'We  whisper 
for  fear  our  overthaart  neighbour!  should 
hear  us.'  lirydtii.— 2.  Cross;  perverse;  ad- 
verse; contradictious. 

Th.it  m'frtlnfart  humour  wab  fuiind  to  rule  in  the 
!      breasts  of  many.  Ctarrnjo, 

Overthwartly  t   ( 6 '  vfr  -  thwart  - 11 ).  adv. 

1.  Across;  transversely.  Peachain.—  2.  Cross- 
ly; perversely. 

Overthwartness t  (cVver-thwart-nes),  n. 
i     1.  The  state  of  being  athwart  or  lylnjr  across. 

2.  Perverseness;  perricacity.     Ld.  Herbert. 
Over-tilt  (o  ver-tilt'),  t.t.    To  tilt  over;  to 

i    overturn  or  overset. 
Overtime  (cYver-tim),  n.  Time  during  which 
one  works  beyond  the  regular  hours;  as,  to 
work  overtime. 

Too  early; 


ntion  not  carried  into  effect,  and     Overtimelyt  (o-ver-timli),  arfr. 
words  >|Miken.     Market  overt,  a      prematurely. 

— •"  •-  •  '  -     Overtimelyt  (o-vcr-tim'li),  «.    Unscason- 


The  wtagtd  T»ng«aBce  0t*rtatt  such  children 
Mat 

S  To  take  by  lurprlse. 

Brethren,  if  •  man  tie  fvtrtatfii  in  a  fault,  ye 


, 

«hkh  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an 
of 


, 

in  the  spirit 
Gal   vi.  1. 


Over-talk  (o-ver-takT.r.  i.  To  talk  too  much; 
totalkMOMtively. 

Over-talk  (A-ver  tak'),r.<  To  persuade  by 
talklnx;  to  talk  over.  'For  Merlin,  otrr- 
talted  and  overworn,  had  yielded.'  Tenny 
•rm. 

Overtask  (6-v6r-ta»k').  r  (.  To  Impoae  too 
heavy  a  task,  toil,  or  duty  on  ;  as,  to  ocrrtatlc 
a  penon;  to  mrtatk  the  memory. 

That  office  h  perfonned  by  the  parts  with  mffi. 
e«lry.  because  they  were  ntrtajifj.          Haniy. 

Overtax  (o.v*r-takiO,  t.t  To  tax  too  heavily. 
•Not  only  we  ...  have  loved  the  people 
well,  and  loathed  to  see  them  overlaid.' 
TVntiytm. 


premature 

Overtlre  (6-vcr-tirO.  v.t.  To  tire  to  excess; 
to  subdue  by  fatigue. 

Overtltle  (o-ver-ti'tl),  D  (.  To  give  too  high 
a  title  to.  'Overtillin<j  his  own  quarrels  to 
be  God's  cause.'  Fuller. 

Overtly  (6'vert-li),  adv.  In  an  overt  man- 
ner; openly;  in  open  view;  publicly. 

Overtoil  (o-ver-toir),  "•'•  1  To  cause  to 
work  excessively. —2  To  fatigue  or  wear  out 
by  toil;  to  exhaust  by  labour  'Overtoiled 
by  that  day's  grief  and  travel. '  Tennyson. 

Overtone  (6'ver-ton),  n.  Same  us  Harmonic. 

Overtop  (6-ver-top'),  v.  t.  1.  To  rise  above 
the  top  of. 

Pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead. 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
T'  o'ertof  old  Pelion.  Shak. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  surpass.  '  As  far  as  the  soul 
o'ertopt  the  body.'  Harvey.  —  3.  To  obscure; 
to  make  of  leu  importance  by  superior  ex- 
cellence. 

Whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  should  now  frrow  less,  and  be  mvrtvpfed 
by  so  great  a  conjunction.  Bacon. 

Overtower  (6-v6r-tou'4r),  r.i.  To  soar  too 
high.  Fuller. 

Overtower  (6-ver-tou'er), ».  (.  To  tower  over; 
to  overtop. 

Overtrade  (o-vcr-trad').  e.i.  To  trade  be- 
yond capital;  to  purchase  goods  beyond  the 
means  of  payment ;  to  overstock  a  market. 

0  vertreatt  (6.v6r-tref),  c.  t.  To  prevail  upon 
as  by  treating  or  entreaty;  to  over-pensuade; 
to  overtalk.  Surrey. 


Overtrue  <6-ve"r-trb'),  a.  Too  true,  unfor- 
tunately true;  sadly  true.  'Overtnu  a  tale.' 
Tennyioti. 

Overtrust  (o-ver-trust1).  v.t.  To  trust  with 
too  much  confidence.  Bp.  Hall. 

Overtrust  (6'ver-tmst),  n.  Too  much  trust 
or  confidence.  '  Wink  no  more  in  slothful 
overtruft '  Tennyson. 

Overture  (o'ver-tur),  n.  (O.Fr.  overture, 
Mod.  Fr.  ouverfure,  an  opening,  a  proposal, 
an  overture.  See  OVERT.)  l.t  An  aperture; 
an  open  place;  a  hole.  Spenter. 

Near  the  upper  region  of  that  great  body,  where 
any  trvtrtm-e  is  made,  there  Is  a  Kind  of  imperfect 
twilight.  Bf.  Hall 

2.  Opening;  disclosure;  discovery.    [Rare.] 

I  wish 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  Judgment  try'd  it. 
Without  more  prtrturt.  Skat. 

3  Proposal;  something  offered  for  consider- 
ation, acceptance,  or  rejection;  as,  the  prince 
made  overtures  of  peace,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. 

MacMurugh  moved  Henry  to  invade  Ireland,  and 
made  an  trvertitre  unto  him  for  obtaining  of  the  sove- 
reign lordship  thereof.  i'lr  jf.  f>a->us. 

4.  In  Scofs  eccle.8.  law,  a  proposal  to  make  a 
new  general  law,  or  to  repeal  an  old  one ; 
to  declare  the  law;  to  enjoin  the  observance 
of  former  enactments;  or  generally,  to  take 
any  measure  falling  within  the  legislative 
or  executive  functions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. No  new  law  can  be  enacted  by  the 
Assembly,  nor  can  an  existing  one  l>e  re- 
scinded, without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  presbyteries.  —  6.  In  music,  a  long 
prelude  or  introductory  symphony,  chiefly 
used  to  precede  important  compositions,  aa 
oratorios,  operas,  &c.,  written  for  a  full  or- 
chestra, and  intended  to  prepare  the  hearer 
for  the  piece  which  is  to  follow,  often  by 
concentrating  its  chief  musical  ideas,  so  as 
to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it  in  instrumental 
music. 

Overture  (o'ver-tur),  v.t.  In  Scots  ecclet. 
law,  to  propose  as  an  overture;  as,  to  over- 
ture the  General  Assembly  on  some  subject. 

Overturn  (6-ver-tern'),  v.t.  1.  To  overset; 
to  turn  or  throw  from  a  basis  or  foundation; 
as,  to  arertnrn  a  carriage  or  a  building.— 
2.  To  subvert;  to  ruin;  to  destroy;  to  In  ing 
to  nought.  'Overturn*  his  whole  hypothesis? 
Locke.— Z.  To  overpower;  to  conquer. 

And  there,  poor  cousin,  with  your  meek  blue  eyes 
Behold  me  overturn  and  trample  on  him. 

TtmO'tffH. 

Overturn  (6'ver-tern),  n.  State  of  being 
overturned  or  subverted;  the  act  of  over- 
turning; overthrow.  Chesterfield. 

Overturnable  (o-vL-r-tenya-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  overturned.  Hist.  Royal  Society. 

Overturaer  (o-ver-tern'er),  n.  One  that 
overturns  or  subverts. 

I  have  brought  before  you  a  roblier  of  the  public 
treasure,  an  trvtrturntr  of  law  and  justice.       S,Tni/l. 

Overtwlne  ( 6-vcr-twIn' ),  r.f.  To  entwine 
over;  to  enwreathe.  'Golden  spears  with 
tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined.'  Shelley. 

Overvall  (0-ver-valO,  v.t.   Same  as  OverveU. 

Overvaluation  (6'ver-va!-u-a"shon).  n.  Too 
high  valuation;  an  over-estimate.  Bp  Hall. 

Overvalue  (6-ver-val'u),  v.t.  To  set  too 
great  value  on ;  to  rate  at  too  high  a  price; 
as,  to  otermliu  a  house ;  to  overvalue  one's 
self. 

Overvell  (6-ver-val'),  v.t.  To  cover  or  con- 
ceal as  with  a  veil;  to  obscure;  to  veil. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled ; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  everveil'd\hc  earth.  Skat. 
Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  trvtrveil  the  day 

SirH.  (fate* 

Overview  t  (6'v6r-vu),  n.  An  overlooking; 
inspection. 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  mfrviav  t     Sltat. 

Over-violent  (6-ver-vt'6-lent),  o.  Exces- 
sively violent  or  passionate ;  prone  to  vio- 
lence or  abuse.  Dryden. 

Overvote  (6-ver-v6f),  v.t.  To  outvote;  to 
outnumber  in  votes  given.  Eikon  nasililce 

Overwalk  (6-vcr-waV),  v.t.  To  walk  over 
or  upon.  Sir  T.  More. 

Overwart  (6-ver-waO,  »•<•  To  surpass  in 
war;  to  conquer.  Warner. 

Over-wary  (6-ver-wd'ri),  a.  Too  wary;  ex- 
cessively cautious  or  vigilant.  Jlnleigh. 

Over-wash (6-ver-wosh'),  v.t.  To  wash  or 
flow  over;  to  overflow. 

Over-wasted  (o-ver-wast'edVa.  Too  much 
wasted;  worn-out;  spent  Drayton. 


Fate.  Or.  fat,  fsll;        m«.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  try. 
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Over-watch  (6-ver-woch'),  v.t.  l.  To  watch 
to  excess.— 2.  To  exhaust  or  fatigue  by  long 
want  of  rest. 

What,  tliou  speak'st  drowsily? 

I'uor  knave,  I  blame  thee  nut:  tliou  art  o'enuatch'd. 
Shak. 

Over- weak  (o'ver-wek),  a.    Too  weak;  too 

feeble.     Raleigh. 

Overwear  (6-ver-war'),  v.t.  To  wear  too 
much.  Dryden. 

Overweary  (6-ver-we'ri),  v.t.  To  exhaust 
with  fatigue;  to  tire  out. 

Might  not  Palinurus  fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the 
sea,  having  been  overwearied  with  watching? 

Drydtn. 

Overweather  (6-ver-weTH'er),  v.t.     To 

bruise  or  batter  by  the  violence  of  weather. 

Shak.     [Rare.] 
Overween  (6-ver-wen'),  v.i.    [See  WEEN.] 

To  think  too  highly  or  too  favourably ;  to 

think  arrogantly  or  conceitedly. 

My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'ervueens  too  much, 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Overweening  (o-ver-wen'ing),  p.  and  a. 
Thinking  too  highly  or  conceitedly,  especi- 
ally of  one's  self;  arrogant;  proud;  conceited. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'enucening  cur 

Run  back  and  bite  because  he  was  withheld.  S/iaA. 
Now  enters  overweening  pride, 
And  scandal  ever  gaping  wide.  Swift. 

Overweeningly  (5-ver-wen'ing-li),  adv. 
With  too  much  vanity  or  conceit.  Milton. 

Overweigh  (6-ver-wa'),  v.t.  To  exceed  in 
weight;  to  preponderate  over;  to  outweigh; 
to  overbalance.  '  The  austereness  of  my  life 
will  so  your  accusation  overwcigh.'  Shak. 

Overweight (6' ver-wat),  n.  1.  Greaterweight 
than  is  required  by  law  or  custom. — 2.  Pre- 
ponderance. 

Overweight!  (6-ver-waf),  a.  Preponderat- 
ing; excessive.  'Of  no  overweight  worth.' 
Fuller. 

Overwent  t  (6-ver-wenf),  pp.  Overgone. 
Spenser. 

Overwet  (6'ver-wct),  n.  Excessive  wetness 
or  moisture. 

Another  ill  accident  is  ffvet  "wet  at  sowing  time. 
Bacon. 

Overwhelm(o-ver-whelm'),  v.t.  1.  To  whelm 
entirely;  to  swallow  up;  as,  the  waves  over- 
whelmed the  ship.— 2.  To  bear  down,  in  a 
figurative  sense;  to  crush;  to  overcome;  as, 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  cares,  afflictions,  or 
business.  'His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed 
his  wits.'  Shak. — 3.  t  To  overlook  gloomily. 
[Bare.] 

Let  the  brow  o'enchelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rotlc 
O'erliang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base.       Shak. 

M  To  put  over. 

Then  I  overwhelm  a  broader  pipe  about  the  first. 
Dr.  Papiii. 

SYN.  To   whelm,   submerge,  sink,   drown, 
overbear,  overpower,  overcome,  subdue. 
Overwhelm  (o'ver-whelm),  n.    The  act  of 
overwhelming ;   an  overpowering    degree. 

Overwhelmingly  (6-ver-whelm'ing-li),  adv. 

In  an  overwhelming  manner.  Dr.  II.  More. 
Over-whelve,tt)  «.  Tooverwhelm.  Chaucer. 
Overwind  (6-ver-wind'),  v.t.  To  wind  too 

far;  as,  to  overwind  a  watch,  so  as  to  snap 

the  chain.     Cornhill  Mag. 
Overwingt  (6-ver-wing'),  v.  t.    To  outflank ; 

to  extent!  beyond  the  wing  of  an  army. 

Agricola,  doubting  to  be  {r*>emuingfft,  stretches 
out  his  front,  though  somewhat  of  the  thinnest. 

Miami. 

Cyerwise  (o'ver-wiz),  a.  Wise  to  affecta- 
tion. 

Be  not  righteous  overmuch  ;  neither  make  thyself 
fvtr-,uist.  Eccl.  vii.  16. 

Overwisely  (o-ver-wiz'li),  adv.  In  an  affect- 
edly wise  manner;  wisely  to  affectation. 

Overwiseness  (6'ver-wlz-nes),  ?i.  Pretended 
or  affected  wisdom. 

Tell  wisdom,  she  entangles 

Herself  in  ffver-ii-i^eliess.          Raleigh. 

Overwitt  (6-ver-wif),  v.t.  To  overreach  in 
wit  or  craft;  to  outwit.  Swift. 

Overwordt  (6-ver-werd'),  v.t.  To  say  too 
much.  Hales. 

Overwork  (6-ver-werk'),  v.t.  To  work  be- 
yond the  strength;  to  cause  to  labour  too 
much;  to  tire;  as,  to  overwork  a  horse. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork 
the  mind.  South. 

Often  used  reflexively;  as,  to  overwork  one's 

Overwork  (o'ver-werk),  n.  Excessive  work 
or  labour;  work  done  beyond  the  amount 
required  by  stipulation. 

Overworn  (6'ver-worn),  p.  and  a.  1.  Worn 
out;  subdued  by  toil.  'With  watching 
overworn,  with  cares  opprest. '  Dryden.  — 


2.  Spoiled  by  time;  trite;  threadbare.    'The 
overworn  theme  and  stuffing  of  his  discourse. ' 
Milton. 

Over-wrest  (6-ver-resf),  v.t.  To  wrest  or 
force  out  of  its  proper  position.  Shak. 

Overwrestle  (6'ver-res'l),  v.t.  To  subdue  by 
wrestling.  Spenser. 

Overwrought  (6-ver-raf),  p.  and  a.  1.  La- 
boured to  excess.  Dryden.  ~ 2.  Worked  all 
over;  as,  overwrought  with  ornaments.  Pope. 

3.  Worked  on  or  excited  to  excess ;  exces- 
sively stirred;  as,  an  overwrought  brain;  over- 
wrought feelings. 

Overyearedt  (o'ver-yerd),  a.    Too  old. 

Among  them  dwelt 
A  maid,  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  werycared. 

Fairfax. 

Over-zeal  (o'yer-zel),  n.  Excessive  or  undue 
zeal;  zeal  to  imprudence. 

King  Olaf  has  been  harshly  blamed  for  his  over- 
seal  in  introducing  Christianity;  surety  I  should  luive 
blamed  him  far  more  for  an  under-zeal  in  that. 

Carlyb. 

Overzealed  (o'ver-zeld),  a.  Too  much  ex- 
cited with  zeal;  ruled  by  too  much  zeal. 
Fuller. 

Overzealous  (6'ver-zel-us),  a.  Too  zealous; 
eager  to  excess.  'Overzealous  for  or  against 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul.'  Locke. 

OvibOS  (6'vi-bos),  n.  [L.  ovis,  a  sheep,  and 
bos,  an  ox.]  A  genus  of  ruminant  animals 
of  the  ox  tribe,  according  to  some  zoologists, 
but  more  closely  allied  to  the  sheep  in  the 
opinion  of  others.  The  only  known  species 
is  the  musk-ox  (0.  moschatuv).  See  MUSK- 
OX. 

Ovicell  (o'vi-sel),  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and 
cella,  a  cell.]  Same  as  Oocyst. 

Ovicular  (o-vik'u-ler),  a.  [Krom  L.  ovum, 
an  egg.]  Pertaining  to  an  egg. 

Ovidse  (6'vi-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  ot»i«,  a  sheep,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]  A  family  or  sub-family 
of  cavicorn  ruminants  comprising  the  sheep 
and  goats. 

Ovidian  (6-vid'i-an),  fl.  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling the  Latin  poet  Ovid. 

Oviduct  (o'vi-dukt),  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg, 
and  duchw,  a  duct.]  A  passage  for  the  ovum 
or  egg  from  the  ovary  of  animals. 

Oviferous  (o-vif'er-us),  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain receptacles  in  some  animals  in  which 
the  eggs  are  received  after  having  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  ordinary  formative  organs 
of  the  ovum,  as  in  parasitic  crustaceans. 

Oviform  (6'vi-form),  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  figure  of 
an  egg;  as,  an  oviform  leaf. 

Ovigerous  (6-vij'er-us),  a.  [L.  ovum,  an 
egg,  and  gcro,  to  bear.]  Bearing  ova  or 
ovules;  oviferous. 

Ovina  (6-vi'na),  n.  pi.  [I.  ovis,  a  sheep.]  A 
division  of  animals  comprising  the  sheep 
and  goats;  the  Caprida:. 

Ovine  (6'vln),  a.  [L.  ovinus,  from  ovis,  a 
sheep.]  Pertaining  to  sheep;  consisting  of 
sheep. 

Ovipara  (o-vip'a-ra),  n.  pi.  [L.  pi.  neut.  of 
ovipanis,  egg-producing—  ovum-,  an  egg,  and 
pa-rio,  to  produce.  ]  That  division  of  animals 
which  bring  forth  eggs,  as  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  &c.:  opposed  to  Vivipara,  or  animals 
which  produce  their  young  alive. 

Oviparous  (6-vip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  ovuin,  an 
egg,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  Producing 
eggs,  or  producing  young  from  eggs.  An 
animal  is  said  to  be  oviparous  when  the 
ovum  or  egg  is  excluded  from  the  body  en- 
tire, and  hatched  after  such  exclusion. 
Birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  are  oviparous 
animals. 

Ovippsit  (6-vi-poz'it),  v  i.  To  deposit  eggs: 
specifically  said  of  insects  furnished  with  an 
ovipositor. 

Oviposition  (o'vi-po-zi"shon),  n.  [L.  ovum, 
an  egg,  and  posit  w,  a  depositing.  ]  The  laying 
or  depositing  of  eggs,  especially  by  insects. 
Ovipositor  (6-vi-poz'it-er),  n.  An  organ 


o.  Ovipositor  of  Field-cricket. 

with  which  many  insects,  especially  of  the 
orders  Hymenoptera,  Orthoptera,  Coleop- 
tera,  and  Diptera,  are  furnished,  for  depos- 


iting  their  eggs  in  a  position  suitable  for 
their  development,  this  being  sometimes  in 
bark  or  leaves,  or  even  in  the  bodies  of 
other  animals.  It  forms  the  termination  of 
the  abdomen,  of  the  last  rings  of  which  it 
is  a  modification,  and  in  some  of  these  or- 
ders it  is  as  long  as,  or  even  longer  than 
the  body.  The  sting  of  bees  is  a  modified 
ovipositor. 

Ovis  (o'vis),  n.  [L.]  The  name  by  which 
l.itiMii'iis  and  Cuvier  distinguish  the  sheep 
as  a  genus  from  the  goats  and  antelopes. 

Ovisac  (6'vi-sak),  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and 
tsaccu-8,  a  sack.]  The  cavity  in  the  ovary 
which  immediately  contains  the  ovum. 

Ovoid,  Ovoidal  (o'void,  6'void-al),  a.  [L. 
ovum,  an  egg,  and  Gr.  eidua,  form.  ]  Having  a 
shape  resembling  that  of  an  egg. 

Ovolo  (o'vo-16),  n.  [It.,  from  L.  ovum,  an 
egg.]  In  arch,  a 
round  moulding, 
the  quarter  of  a 
circle;  called  also 
the  Quarter 
Round.  In  Greek 
arcliit.  however, 
there  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  ex- 
act quadrantal 
form,  which  is  most  apparent  at  the  upper 
portion  where  it  resembles  the  form  of  an 
egg  (ovum),  whence  the  moulding  derives 
its  name. 

Ovology  (6-vol'o-ji),  n.     Same  as  Oology. 

OVQViViparous  (6'vo-vl-yip"a-rus),  a.  [L. 
ovum,  an  egg,  vivo,  to  live,  and  pario,  to 
produce.]  A  term  applied  to  an  animal  in 
which  the  eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body, 
not  being  discharged  from  the  female  after 
leaving  the  ovary,  but  being  retained  till 
the  young  issue  from  them,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  fishes  and  reptiles  (as  sharks  and 
vipers). 

Ovulary(o'vu-la-ri),  o.  Pertaining  to  ovules. 

Ovulation  (6-vu-la'shon),  n.  In  pftysiol.  the 
act  or  process  of  an  egg  or  ovulum  leaving 
the  ovary;  the  formation  and  discharge  of 
ova  from  the  ovary,  which  in  the  human 
female  takes  place  at  menstruation. 

Ovule(6'vul),».  [L.ovuw,  an  egg.]  L#,  a  little 
egg;  a  small  vesicle;  specifically,  in  hot.  a 
young  or  rudimentary  seed;  a  small  pellucid 
pulpy  body  borne  by  the  placenta  of  a  plant, 
and  gradually  changing  into  a  seed.  (See 
OVARY.)  It  is  inclosed  or  naked.  It  is 
composed  of  two  sacs,  one  within  another, 
which  are  called  primine  and  secumline,  and 
of  a  nucleus  within  the  sacs. 

In  both  (plants  and  animals)  the  cycle  of  life  is  be- 
gun by  a  small  round  dot  of  living  matter,  which  we 
call  in  the  plant  an  ovitle,  in  the  animal  an  ovum. 
Quart.  Rev, 

Ovuliferous  (6-vu-lifer-us),  a.  Producing 
ovules. 

Ovulite  (6'vu-lit),  n.     A  fossil  egg. 

Ovulum  (o'vu-lum),  ?i.  pi.  Ovula  (6'vu-la). 
[L.,dim.  of  ovum,  an  egg.]  Lit.  a  little  egg; 
a  small  vesicle,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
ovary  of  mammiferous  animals ;  an  ovule. 

Ovum  (6'vum),  n.  pi.  Ova  (o'va).  [L. ,  an 
egg.]  1.  A  small  vesicle  within  the  ovary 
of  a  female  animal,  when  impregnated  be- 
coming the  embryo  or  rudiments  of  the 
fetus.  —2.  In  arch,  a  term  applied  to  orna- 
ments in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  into  which 
the  echinus  or  ovolo  is  often  carved. 

Owche,t  7i.     Same  as  Ouch. 

Owe  (6).  v.t.  pret.  «fc  pp.  owed;  ppr.  owing. 
[O.E.  owe,  awe,  owen,  awen,  from  A.  Sax. 
dgan,  to  own,  to  possess,  to  have  (with  com- 
mon change  of  g  to  w),  Sc.  aich  or  aigh,  to 
own  (from  the  Scandinavian),  Icel.  eiga, 
Sw.  aga,  ega,  O.H.G.  eigan,  Goth,  aigan,  to 
have  or  possess.  The  pret.  in  A.  Sax.  was 
dhte,  whence  ought  (which  see);  the  pp.  was 
dgen,  whence  (one's)  own,  which  again  has 
produced  the  verb  to  own.  To  owe  a  person 
money  is  to  have  it  for  him,  to  have  to  pay 
it  to  him.]  l.t  To  possess;  to  have;  to  be 
the  owner  of.  The  following  example  hap- 
pily illustrates  the  word  in  this  sense  as 
well  as  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  indebtedness. 

Be  pleased  then 

To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  O7t>e 
To  him  that  owes  it ;  namely,  this  young  prince. 
SJiaJb. 

2.  To  be  indebted ;  to  be  obliged  or  bound 
to  pay. 

One  was  brought  unto  him  which  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents.  Mat.  xviii.  24. 

Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another. 
Rom.  xiii.  8. 

3.  To  be  obliged  to  ascribe;  to  be  obliged  for. 

That  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fallen  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me.  Milton. 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.;ob;      n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh.  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Owe  t  •  <•  To  be  bound  or  obliged;  ought. 
CAotiar  Ree  OrniiT. 

Owelty  I  (4'wel  ti).  H  llfcrbaroitsly  forrne<l 
t;,ra"«]  Equality.  In  taw.  a  kind  «'f 
equality  of  service  in  subordinate  tenures. 

Owenlte  (A'en-lt).  n.  A  follower  of  Robert 
Owtn,  who  attempted  to  reorganize  society 
on  socialist  or  co-operative  aiid  anti-reli- 

Spfe     over;  beyond;  above 

I  Scotch.  1 
Ower  (our),  adv.    Over,  too;  too  much;  ex- 

ceulvely     [Scotch) 
Owerby("ur/M).  ado    Over  the  way;  a  little 

way  across.     [Scotch.) 
Ower-come  (our'kum),  n.    Same  u  Otr- 

Owerlay  (onrli).  n.     Same  a»  O'erlav. 

Owerloup  c>ur -loiipO,  v.L  To  overleap;  to 
jump  over  as  a  fence  or  other  obstruction ; 
to  treqmia  on  another's  property.  (Scotch  ] 

Owerloup  (ourloup).  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  The 
act  of  leaping  over  a  fence  or  other  obstruc- 
tion —2  An  occasional  trespass  of  cattle.  — 
3  The  stream-tide  at  the  chance  of  the  moon 

Owerword  (ourVerd).  n.  An  oft-repeated 
word  or  phrase;  the  burden  of  a  song;  the 
refrain.  Buna.  (Scotch) 

Owhere.tadu.  [A.  Sax.  dhwar .]  Anywhere. 
Chaucer. 

Owing  (6'ing),  ppr.  [This  is  used  In  the 
passive  sens*1  of  owed,  briny  due;  romp,  the 
house  Is  building]  1  Required  by  obliga- 
tion to  be  paid ;  due ;  as,  the  money  oiri'nj 
to  a  labourer  for  services,  or  to  another 
country  for  goods.—*  Ascribable.  as  to  a 
cause;  resulting;  due;  an.  misfortunes  are 
often  owing  to  vices  or  miscalculation*.  — 
3  Imputable,  as  to  an  agent;  as,  his  recovery 
from  sickness  is  owiny  le«s  to  his  physician 
than  to  the  strength  of  his  constitution 

Owl  (oul).  n.  [OK.  ffiifa.  ule,  A.  Sax.  iUl ; 
L.O.  tie,  D  no,  Icel  ugla,  Dan.  ugle,  Sw. 
uggla,  O.H.O.  ula,  Q.  rule.  These  names 
were  no  doubt  derived  from  a  root  Imita- 
tive of  IU  cry;  as  also  OHO.  huwo,  and  L. 
ulula.  an  owl.  Comp  L.  ulvlo.  Or.  ololuzo, 
to  lament,  to  howl,  R  houtl.  ]  1.  One  of  a 
group  of  birds  forming  the  family  Strigidre, 
which  in  itself  represents  the  nocturnal 
section  of  the  order  Raptores  or  birds  of 
prey.  These  birds  are  found  in  every  coun 
try,  but  their  headquarters  may  be  said  to 


«horn»or«an.  The  owl  ha.  from  early 
time*  been  generally  considered  a  bird  of 
evil  omen,  aid  has  been  an  object  of  dislike 


Ham-o 


1«  In  northerly  and  cold  climates.  They 
feed,  for  the  most  part,  upon  small  mam- 
malia, little  birds,  and  Insects.  The  head  Is 
large,  and  the  ears  are  furnished  with  exter- 
nal concha,  which  exist  in  no  other  birds;  the 
eyct  are  very  large,  directed  to  Ule  front,  and 
surrounded  by  two  conical  disks  of  feathers. 
The  irides  expand  to  a  great  size  during  the 
night,  which  enable*  the  owl  to  see  better 
<liirlng  the  night  than  diurnal  birds.  During 
the  day  the  irides  are  contracted  to  a  very 
atnall  size.  The  voice  of  the  owl  Is  harsh 
and  screeching.  One  of  the  most  common 
apeclea  It  the  barn-owl  (Strix  Jtamtnea), 
which  frequents  barns,  towers,  churches, 
old  ruins.  Ac.  Though  the  greater  part  of 
UM  owl  tribe  are  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of 
UMlr  prey  either  by  night  or  In  the  twiliulit. 
there  an  some  members  of  It  In  whit  li  tin- 
character  la  much  leu  developed,  and  in 
which  the  habit*  are  rather  diurnal  than 
nocturnal;  some  of  these  are  known  by  the 
name*  hawk-owl  and  eagle-owl,  linlii -utiu^ 
their  retemblance  to  the  dlumal  birds  of 
prey.  Some  owb  are  furnished  with  tufu 
of  feathers  rising  above  the  eyes,  and  known 


Homed  O.I  (Stri*ct**\. 

and  dread  to  the  superstitious,  though  with 
the  ancient  Athenians  the  appearance  of  the 
bird  was  deemed  favourable.  It  was  sacred 
to  Minerva,  and  its  image  was  stamped  on 
Athenian  coins.— 2.  A  fancy  variety  of  the 
domestic  pigeon. 

Owl  (oul),  1 1.  l.t  To  carry  wool  or  sheep 
out  of  the  country,  at  one  time  an  offence 
at  law.— 2.  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or  un- 
lawful trade ;  to  skulk  atwut  with  contra- 
band goods. 

Owler  (oul'er\n.  One  who  was  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  owling. 

Owlery  (oul'cr-i).  11.  1  An  al>ode  or  haunt 
of  owls. -2.  A  quality  of  an  owl,  or  like  that 
of  an  owl.  Carlyle. 

Owlet  (oul'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  owl]  An  owl; 
an  howlet;  sometimes,  a  young  owl. 

Owl  -  eyed  (oulld),  o.  Having  eyes  like  an 
owl's. 

Owling  (oul'ing),  n.  The  obsolete. offence 
of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  the 
country,  formerly  punished  by  fine  or  ban- 
ishment 

Owlish  (oul'ish),  a  Resembling  an  owl; 
owl-like. 

Owl-light  (oullit),  n.  Glimmering  or  imper- 
fect light.  '  The  benighted  days  of  monkish 
owl-light.'  Warburton. 

Owl-like  (oul'lik),  a.  Like  an  owl  in  look 
and  habiU.  •  Now  like  an  owl-like  watchman 
he  must  walk.'  Donne. 

Own  (6n).a.  [A.  Sax.  Ayen,  the  part,  of  (toon, 
to  possess.  (See  OWE  )  So  also  L.G.  tgen, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  egen,  Icel.  eiginn,  D.  ana  O. 
eigen,  own.]  Belonging  to;  possessed;  pe- 
culiar; proper  to;  domestic;  not  foreign: 
usually  expressing  ownership  or  exclusive 
ownership  with  emphasis.  It  always  follows 
a  possessive  pronoun,  or  a  noun  in  the  pos- 
sessive, as  injt  fitcn,  his  own,  their  own, 
Johrit  own.  ''Knit  thee  gloves  made  of  her 
own  spun  yarn. '  Gay. 

There'*  nothing  sillier  lli.in  a  crafty  knave  out- 
witted, and  beaten  at  his  mvn  play. 

Sir  X.  L'Kitrattff. 

A  woman's  face  with  Nature's  tnt'H  hand  painted 
Hast  thou.  the  master-mistress  of  Iny  passion. 

Skat. 

Sometimes  used  not  so  much  denoting  pro- 
perty as  imparting  a  peculiar  tenderness 
to  an  expression.  '  Thine  own  true  knight. ' 
Shale. 

'  My  otun  child,'  he  said,  as  soon  as  his  tears  would 
let  him  sj.e-.ik  ;  '  my  tmrn,  fftvH  child.'         Trolloft. 

In  this  sense  it  has  occasionally  the  superla- 
tive form. 

My  bride  to  be.  my  evermore  delight. 
My  tnt'fi  heart's  heart  and  <m  >«•.</  OII-H  farewell. 
T€KHVIOM. 

Sometimes  flxed,  settled,  or  arranged  by  a 
person  for  himself;  as,  name  your  own  day; 
take  it  at  your  own  price.  —  To  hold  one'* 
own,  to  he  able  to  maintain  one's  own  cause; 
to  come  off  at  least  equal  to  an  adversary ; 
not  to  lose  ground. 

Own  (6n),  r/.t  [From  the  adjective:  A.  Sax. 
danian,  Icel.  eigna,  Dan.  egne,  G.  eignen,  to 
own.  ]  1.  To  have  the  legal  or  rightful  title 
to;  to  have  the  right  of  property  in;  to  hold 
or  possess  by  right —2.  To  acknowledge  to 
belong  to ;  to  avow  or  admit  the  possession 
of. 

When  you  come  find  me  out. 

And  ou'H  me  for  your  son.  Drydtti. 

3.  To  concede;  to  allow;  to  admit  to  lie  true; 
not  to  deny;  to  acknowledge;  to  confess;  as, 
to  own  the  truth  of  a  statement ;  to  own  a 
fault  '  others  will  own  their  weakness  of 
understanding.'  Locke. 


Many  tnt'tt  the  gospel  of  salvation  more  from  cus- 
tom Uian  conviction.  J.  U.  Mason. 

4.  To  recognize;  to  admit  with  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment. 

I  rode  to  church,  and  met  my  lord  enamberlaine 
upon  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  who  tnettetf  and  spoke 
to  me.  ffyt. 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose  and  shook  his  hide; 

But  his  sagacious  eye-  an  initiate  pvns.        Kuat. 

Own  (on),  r  i.  To  confess:  with  to.  'May 
did  not  own  to  the  possession  of  the  bond.' 
ifrs.  Crowe. 

Owner  (on'er),  n.  One  who  owns;  the  right- 
f til  proprietor ;  one  who  has  the  legal  or 
rightful  title,  whether  he  U  the  possessor 
or  not 

The  ox  knoweth  his  nmtr.  Ism.  L  j. 

A  freehold  though  but  in  ice  and  snow,  win  make 
the  tnontr  pleased  in  the  possession  and  stout  in  the 
defence  ot  it.  Addison. 

Ownership  (6n'er-shlp),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing an  owner ;  the  right  by  which  a  thing 
belongs  to  some  person  or  body  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others;  proprietorship. 

Owre  t  (our),  n.     An  aurochs. 

Owse  (ouz),  n.    Same  as  Ooze. 

Owsellt  (ou'zl),  n.  [From  uwte,  ooze.]  A 
slough;  a  qungmire. 

I  am  verily  perswaded  that  neither  the  touch  of 
conscience,  nor  the  sense  and  seeing  of  any  religion, 
ever  drewe  these  into  that  damnable  ana  untwine* 
able  traine  and  owsill  of  perdition.  jf.  Mtttott. 

Owsen  (ous'en),  n.  Oxen.  Burnt.  [Scotch.] 
Owser  (ouz'er),  n.  Tanner's  ooze. 
Ox  (oks),  n.  pi.  Oxen(ok'sn).  [A.  Sax.  oxa. 
pi.  oxan,  Fris.  oxa,  Icel.  oxi,  vxi,  Sw.  and 
Dan.  oxe,  D.  ot,  G.  ocht,  ochie,  O.H.G.  <An>, 
Goth,  auhna,  auhxux,  an  ox.  More  remote 
connections  are  I.,  caeca,  a  cow,  Skr.  vtahA, 
an  ox.  Root  meaning  doubtful.  Oxen  is 
now  almost  the  only  representative  of  the 
numerous  A.  Sax.  plurals  in  -an;  comp  also 
thoon,  honen,  eyne,  kine.  ]  The  general  name 
for  the  different  species  of  animals  of  the 
genus  Bos  (which  see).  The  common  ox  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  domestic 
animals.  Its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animal  food;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  animal  that  is  not  useful  to  mankind; 
the  skin,  the  horns,  the  bones,  the  blood, 
the  hair,  and  the  very  refuse  of  all  these, 
have  their  separate  uses.  Having  been 
specially  domesticated  by  man  from  a  stock 
which  it  is  probably  impossible  to  trace,  the 
result  has  been  the  formation  of  very  many 
breeds,  races,  or  permanent  varieties,  some 
of  which  are  valued  for  their  flesh  and  hides, 
some  for  the  richness  and  abundance  of 
their  milk,  while  others  are  in  great  repute 
both  for  beef  and  milk.  Among  the  first 
class  may  be  mentioned  the  Durham  or 
Short-horn,  the  Polled  Aberdeen  ur  Angtu, 
and  the  Wett  Highland  or  Ki/loc.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  for  dairy  purpose*  are 
the  Aldeniey,  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  Sufollc 
Dun.  For  the  purposes  both  of  the  dairy- 
farmer  and  the  grazier  the  Hereford  and  a 
cross  between  a  Short-horn  and  an  Ayrthire 
are  much  fancied.  The  ox  ls  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  a  very  few  dis- 
tricts of  Britain,  as  a  beast  of  draught  The 
Xorth  Devon  breed  is  well  adapted  for 
draught,  and  in  Devonshire  much  agricul- 
tural labour  is  still  performed  by  teams  of 
oxen  of  this  breed.  The  '  wild  ox,'  now  ex- 
isting only  in  a  few  parks,  as  at  Hamilton, 
seems,  whatever  its  origin,  to  have  been 
formerly  an  inhabitant  of  many  forest  dis- 
tricts in  Britain,  particularly  in  the  north 
of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
name  is  used  In  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  the  male  of  the  bovine  genus  (Bot 
Taurus)  castrated,  and  full-grown,  or  nearly 
so.  The  young  castrated  male  is  called  a 
steer.  He  is  called  an  ox-calf  or  bull-calf 
until  he  is  a  year  old,  and  a  tteer  until  he  Is 
four  years  old.  The  same  animal  not  cas- 
trated is  called  a  bull.  Besides  the  I 
pean  ox  there  are  several  other  varieties, 
as  the  Indian  or  zebu,  with  a  hump  on  it- 
back,  the  Abyssinian.Madagascar.and  Botttu 
African.— To  hare  the  blade  ox  tread  on  met 
foot,  to  know  what  sorrow  or  adversity  is. 
Ray. 

Ox-acid  (nks'as-id),  n.    An  acid  containing 
oxygen;  an  oxyacid. 

Oxilamlde  (oks-al'a-mld),  n.     Same  ai 
OMsvtfft 

Oxalate(oks'al-at),  n.  In  chem.  a  salt  formed 
by  a  combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base; 
aa,  the  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
Oxalic  (oks-al'ik),  a.  [Gr.  oxali*,  sorrel,  frc.m 
oxyt,  sharp,  acid.  ]  Pertainingtosorrel.—  Ox- 
oJ«acW(C,  11,0,),  the  acid  of  sorrel,  flrstdls- 
covered  in  the  juice  of  t)K(>xaluAceU*eU*. 


Fate,  Car,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub.  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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It  also  exists  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb,  bis- 
tort, gentian,  <fcc.,  combined  with  potash; 
in  several  kinds  of  lichens  it  is  found  in 
union  with  lime.  It  forms  the  juice  sold 
umler  the  erroneous  name  of  salt  of  lemons. 
It  is  a  violent  poison. 

Oxalidace3e,0xalide3e(oks'al-i-da"se-e,oks- 
al-id'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of  polypetal- 
ous  exogenous  plants,  with  a  superior  ovary, 
a  small  number  of  hypogynous  stamens,  and 
distinct  styles;  now  sometimes  combined 
with  Geraniaeete.  The  species  are  natives 
of  all  the  hotter  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  and  most  abundant  in  America  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  genus  Oxalis, 
which  is  the  type,  is  called  wood-sorrel, 
from  the  acidity  of  the  leaves,  and  the  natu- 
ral habitation  of  the  European  species  in  a 


Oxalis  Acetosella  (Wood-sorrel). 

wild  state.  The  genus  is,  however,  most 
abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
the  species  are  extremely  ornamental.  In 
the  East  Indies  the  genus  Averrhoa  produces 
a  fruit  (the  carambola  or  blimbing)  used  for 
pickling  and  preserving.  The  British  Oxalis 
Acetosella,  or  common  wood-sorrel,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  true  shamrock  of  the  Irish. 
In  the  tropical  parts  of  India  is  the  Oxalis 
ggnsitiva,  so  named  in  consequence  of  its 
pinnated  leaves  being  irritable  like  the  sen- 
sitive plant.  The  European  trefoil-leaved 
species  have  been  ascertained  to  have  the 
same  property,  only  in  a  more  feeble  degree. 

Oxalis  (oks'a-lis),  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  order  Oxalidacese.  There  are  two 
British  species,  0.  Acetosella,  or  common 
wood-sorrel,  and  O.  cornicidata,  or  yellow 
procumbent  wood-sorrel.  See  OXALIDACK^:. 

Oxalite  (oks'a-lit),  n.  A  native  oxalate  of 
iron  protoxide,  found  in  the  brown-coal  of 
Germany;  humboldtine. 

Oxalurla  (oks-a-lu'ri-a),  n.  In  pathol.  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  system,  in  which  a 
prominent  symptom  is  the  presence  of  crys- 
tallized oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine.  Called 
also  Oxalic  Acid  Diathesis. 

OxaluriC  (oks  a-lu'rik),  a.  Applied  to  an 
acid  (C3H4N20.|)  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  parabanic  acid.  It  is  a  white 
or  slightly  yellow  crystalline  powder  of  an 
acid  taste.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths. 

Oxalyl  (oks'a-lil),  n.  In  chem.  the  hypothe- 
tical radical  of  oxalic  acid.  Called  also 
Carbonic  Oxide. 

Oxamate  (oks'a-mat),  n.  In  chem.  a  salt  of 
oxamic  acid. 

Oxamic  (oks-am'ik),  a.  Applied  to  a  mono- 
basic acid  produced  by  the  dehydration  of 
oxalate  of  ammonium.  —  Oxamic  acid  (C2H3 
NO3)  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

Oxamide  (oks'a-mld),  n.  (C2H4N2o-2-)  A 
white  substance  produced  during  tfie  de- 
structive distillation  of  oxalate  of  ammonia : 
hence  its  name,  compounded  of  oxalis  and 
ammonia.  Called  also  Oxalamide. 

Ox- bird  ( oks' berd ),  n.  The  sanderling 
(Arenaria  vulgaris),  a  small  wading  bird 
which  frequents  many  of  our  shores. 

Oxbtter  (oks'bi-ter),  n.  Molothruspecoris,  an 
American  bird  of  the  bunting  group. 

Ox-bOW  (oks'bo),  n.  1.  A  curved  piece  of 
wood  encircling  an  ox's  neck  when  yoked. 
2.  Naiit.  the  bend  or  reach  of  a  river. 
Admiral  Smyth.— 3.  In  arc/t.an  oval  dormer- 
window. 

Oxer  (oks'Sr),  n.  Same  as  Ox-fence.  'Over 
an  oxer  'like  a  bird."  Cornhill  Mag. 

Ox-eye  (oks'I),  n.    1.  In  bot  a  name  common 


to  plants  of  the  genus  Buphthalmum.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  Anthemis  arvensis 
and  to  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 
Called  also  the  Ox-eye  Daisy.  — 2.  In  zool. 
a  name  given  to  the  larger  titmouse  (Parus 
major)  and  to  the  blue  titmouse  (P.  ccent- 
leus).—  3.  A  nautical  term  for  a  cloudy  speck 
or  weather  gall,  often  seen  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  presages  a  storm. 
Ox-eyed  (oks'ld),  a.  Having  large  full  eyes, 
like  those  of  an  ox. 

Homer  useth  that  epithet  of  ox-fyfd  in  describing 
Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best.  Barton. 

Ox-fence  (oks' fens),  n.  A  fence  to  keep 
oxen  from  straying;  specifically,  in  fox- 
hunting, a  fence  consisting  of  a  wide  ditch, 
bordered  by  a  strong  hedge,  beyond  which 
is  a  railing. 

Oxfly  (oks'fli),  n.  A  species  of  bott  (CEstnis 
bovis)  hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle. 

Ox-foot  (oks'fbt),  ?i.  In  farriery,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  of  horses  when  the  horn  of 
the  hindfoot  cleaves  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet 
to  the  shoe. 

Oxford -chrome  (oks' ford -krom).  n.  An 
oxide  of  iron  used  in  oil  and  water-colour 
painting.  Called  also  Oxford-ochre. 

Oxford-Clay  (oks'ford-kla),  n.  [From  its 
being  well  developed  in  0^/ordshire.]  In 
geol.  a  bed  of  dark-blue  clay,  sometimes 
attaining  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  500 
feet,  interposed  between  the  lower  and 
middle  oolites.  It  abounds  in  ammonites 
and  belemnites. 

Oxford -mixture  (oks'ford-miks-tur),  n. 
Woollen  cloth  of  a  very  dark  gray  colour. 
Called  also  Oxford-gray,  Pepper-and-salt, 
and  Thuiider-and-lit/htning. 

Oxford-ochre  (oks'ford-6-ker),  n.  Same  as 
Oxford-chrome. 

Oxford-school  (oks'ford-skol),  n.  A  name 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times.  Called  also  Trac- 
tarians  and  Puseyites. 

Ox -gall  ( oks' gal  J,  n.  The  bitter  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver  of  the  ox,  much  used 
in  the  arts. 

Oxgang  (oks 'gang),  n.  [Ox,  and  gang, 
going.]  In  anc.  law,  as  much  land  us  an 
ox  can  plough  in  a  year,  generally  from  15 
to  20  acres.  The  oxgang,  however,  was  con- 
tracted or  expanded  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  land,  40  acres  constituting  the  maxi- 
mum and  6  the  minimum  of  the  measure. 
In  Scotland  it  is  termed  oxgate. 

Oxgate  (oks'gat),  ».    See  OXGASG. 

Ox-goad  (oks'god),  ?i.  A  long  rod,  with 
a  sharp  point  or  goad,  for  driving  oxen. 

Ox-head  (oks'hed),  n.  The  head  of  an  ox  — 
a  term  contemptuously  applied  to  a  stupid 
fellow,  and  equal  to  blockhead,  dolt.  '  Dost 
make  a  mummer  of  me,  ox-head  ? '  Marston. 

Oxheal,  Oxheel  (oksliel),  n.  A  species  of 
hellebore  (Helleborusfcetidus). 

Ox-hide  (oks'hld),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  an  ox. 
2.  A  hide  of  land.  See  HIDE. 

Ox-hoof  (oks'hbf),  n.  The  nam0  given 
to  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Caulotretus 
and  Bauhinia,  used  in  Brazil  as  mucilaginous 
remedies. 

Oxidability  (oks'id-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  capa- 
bility of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 

Oxidable  (oks'id-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  oxide. 

The  first  section  is  the  metals  of  the  earths;  the 
second  the  metals  of  the  alkalies;  the  third  the  easily 
oxidablt  metals,  as  iron  ;  the  fourth  metals  less  oxid- 
able,  as  copper  and  lead.  Whewell. 

Oxidate  (oks'id-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  oxidated; 
ppr.  oxidating.  To  convert  into  an  oxide, 
as  metals  and  other  substances,  by  combin- 
ation with  oxygen. 

Oxidate  (oks'id-at J,  v.i.  To  become  oxidized; 
to  become  an  oxide. 

Iron  oxidates  rapidly  when  introduced  in  a  state  of 
ignition  into  oxygen  gas.  Graham. 

Oxidation  (oks-id-a'shon),  n.  The  opera- 
tion or  process  of  converting  into  an  oxide, 
as  metals  or  other  substances,  by  combining 
with  them  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen;  oxi- 
disement. 

Oxidator  (oks'id-at-er),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  throwing  a  stream  of  oxygen  into  the 
flame  of  a  lamp;  an  oxygenator. 

Oxide  (oks'id),  n.  [Gr.  oxys,  acid,  sharp.] 
In  chem.  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  a  more 
electro-positive  element.  The  first,  second, 
third,  &c.,  oxides  of  one  element  are  de- 
signated by  the  terms  protoxide,  dioxide, 
trioxide,  &c. ;  the  highest  oxide  is  termed  a 
peroxide. 


Oxidizable,  pxidisable  (oks'id-iz-a-bl),  a. 

Capable  of  being  oxidized. 
Oxidize,  Oxidise  (oks'id-iz),  v.  t.  To  oxidate 

(which  see). 
Oxidizement,    Oxidisement    (  oks '  id  -  Iz- 

ment),  n.     Oxidation. 
Oxidizer,  Oxidiser  (oks'id-Iz-er),  n.    That 

which  oxidizes. 
Oxidulated  (oks-id'u-lat-ed),  a.    In  chem. 

applied  to  a  compound  containing  oxygen. 
Oxisalt  (oks'i-salt),  n.    See  OXYSALT. 
Ox-like  (oks'lik),  a.     Resembling  an  ox. 
Oxlip  (oks'lip),  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus 

I'rimula  (P.  elatior).    See  PRIMULA. 

As  cowslip  unto  oxlip  is. 

So  seems  she  to  the  boy.  Tennyson. 

Oxonian  (oks-6'ni-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Oxford;  a  member  or  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Oxpecker  (oks'pek-er),  n.  Another  name  for 
the  Beef-eater,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Buphaga 
(which  see). 

Ox-pitht  (oks'pith),  n.     Marrow.    Marston. 

Ox-reim  (oks'rlm),  n.  [I),  riem,  a  thong  or 
strap.]  A  narrow  strip  of  prepared  ox-hide, 
used  in  the  Cape  Colony  for  horse-halters, 
and,  twisted,  for  ropes,  traces,  &c. 

Ox-stall  (oks'stal),  n.  A  stall  or  stand  for 
oxen. 

Oxter  (oks'ter),  n.  [A.  Sax.  oxta,  the  arm- 
pit.] The  armpit;  also,  the  embrace  of  the 
arms.  [Scotch.] 

Oxter  (oks'ter),  v.t.  To  support  under  the 
arm.  [Scotch.] 

Oxtongue  (oks'tung),  n.  The  common  name 
of  Helminthia,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Picris,  nat.  order  Composite,  so  called 
from  the  shape  and  roughness  of  the  leaves. 

Oxyacld  (oks'i-as-id),  n.  An  acid  containing 
oxygen.  Called  also  Ox-acid. 

Oxycalcium-light  (oks-i-kal'si-um-lit),  n. 
Same  as  Drummond  Light. 

Oxychloride  (oks-i-klo'i-id),  n.  A  compound 
of  a  metallic  oxide  with  a  chloride;  as,  oxy- 
chlorides  of  iron,  tin,  &c. 

Oxycoccus(oks-i-kok'us),  71.  [Gr.  oxys,  sharp, 
and  kokteos,  a  berry.  ]  The  cranberry,  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Vacciniacea*, 
comprising  three  species.  0.  palustris  is  the 
common  cranberry,  0.  macrocarpw!  is  the 
large- fruited  American  cranberry.  The  third 
species  is  the  0.  erectits,  so  named  from  nut 
creeping  like  the  two  others. 

Oxycrate  (oks'i-krat),  n.  [Gr.  oxys,  acid,  and 
kerao,  to  mix.]  A  mixture  of  water  and 
vinegar.  [Rare.] 

Apply  a  mixture  of  the  same  powder,  with  a  com- 
press prest  out  of  oxycrate,  and  a  suitable  bandage. 
Wiseman. 

Oxyfluoride  (oks-i-flu'6-rid),  71.  A  compound 
of  an  oxide  and  a  fluoride;  as,  the  oxyfluoridc 
of  lead. 

Oxygen  (oks'i-jen),  n.  [Gr.  oxys,  acid,  and 
gennao,  to  generate.]  1.  Sym.  O.  At.  wt.  l(i. 
In  chem.  a  gaseous  element  discovered  by 
Priestley  in  1776,  by  whom  it  was  named 
deph  logintica  ted  air;  by  Scheele  it  was  n  ame<  t 
empyreal  air,  and  by  Condorcet  vital  air. 
It  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  sup- 
porterof  ordinary  combustion.  Itwasnamed 
oxygen  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  all  acids:  modern  experiments,  how- 
ever, prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  ail 
cases  to  acidity  or  to  combustion.  Oxvgeu 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  manganic  di- 
oxide or  potassic  chlorate ;  it  is  usually  ob- 
tained from  a  mixture  of  these  two  salts. 
Oxygen  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  invis- 
ible, inodorous,  and  a  little  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  In  mechanical  mixture 
with  nitrogen  it  forms  atmospheric  air. 
Water  contains  about  80  per  cent  of  it,  and 
it  exists  in  most  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducts, acids,  salts,  and  oxides.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  to  the  extent  of  30  centimetres  of 
the  gas  to  1  litre  of  water,  and  this  property 
is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  plants, 
and  still  more  to  water  animals,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  dependent  on  this  dis- 
solved oxygen  for  the  support  of  respiration 
and  life.  It  has  a  powerful  attraction  f in- 
most of  the  simple  substances,  especially 
for  the  electro-positive  bodies,  the  act  of 
combining  with  which  is  called  oxidation. 
The  compounds  thus  formed  are  called  ox- 
ides. Oxidation  is  often  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  heat  and  light,  as  in  all  processes 
of  combustion  in  atmospheric  air;  sometimes 
the  oxidation  is  slow  and  unattended  with 
such  phenomena,  as  in  the  gradual  rusting 
of  metals.  Combustion  is  the  union  of  in- 
flammable matter  with  oxygen.  (See  COM- 
BUSTION.) Oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  re- 
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•plnllon,  and  DO  animal  can  lire  in  an  at- 
ntospheni  wblch  dooa  not  contain  a  certain 
portion  of  uncomblned  oxygen.  Oxygen  to 
cvolred  from  trees  and  planta  by  toe  action 
of  the  sun's  rayi  on  the  carbon  coraponndi 
contained  In  the  moistened  leaves;  and  thew 
learei.  while  they  give  out  oxygen,  absorb 
tarli  >nlc  ai-i.l  fr  >:n  theatmaiplMnfortlMU 
nourMiineiit.  -'.  A  manufacturing  name  for 
lilf.i  -liing-powder.  .SimnuwKf*. 

Oxygan-acld  (<>ks'i-jen-as-ld),  n.  In  ehem. 
an  nxyaeld  (which  §ee> 

Oxygenate  (oks-l-jen-at).  «.«.  pret  <t  pp. 
iiX'i'j'iMlfd;  ppr.  nx'iycnatittg.  To  unit*  or 
cause  to  combine  with  oxygen. 

Oxygeuatlon  (oks'i-Jen-a"ahon),  n.    Same 

Oxygenator  (okyi-jen-at-er),  n.  Same  as 
OxyganUsable,  Oxyganlsable  (oks'i-ien-Iz- 

a-bl).  (i      Capable  ..f  l,,.|n<  ommSaA. 
Oxygenize,  Oxygenlss  (olu'l-Jen-bX  r.l. 

l'o  iixv.-.'ii.Ue  (which §ee> 
Oxygenizement,  Oxygenlsement  (oka'i- 

Jeil  I/. -menu  'i.     Oxi  fatton. 
Oxygeniier,OxygeulS9r(oks'i  Jen-iz-er),  ik 
That  which  oxydates  or  converts  Intu  an 

Oxyganous  (nks  ij'cn-us),  a.  Pertaining  to 
i.r  nhtaiiii-il  from  oxygen. 

Oxygon,  Oxygone  (otts'i-gon,  oks'i-gon),  n. 
|(«r.  oxyi,  sharp,  and  gjnia.  an  angle.]  In 
yeom  a  triangle  bavins  three  acute  angle*. 

Oxygonal,  Oxygonial  (oks-ig'on-al,  oks-i- 
t,M'ni-:il).  n.  Ariitr  angled. 

Oxyhydrogen  (okvl-hi'Mro-Jen),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  mixture  or  combination  <if 
oxygen  and  hydrogen:  as,  nxykyjroaea  gut. 
— Oxit'iyitrtxjcn  blowpipe,  one  used  ny  niin- 
eralo',-  itsand  chemists  for reducing  metallic 
tires  in  analysis.  The  flame  in  produced  by 
the  co  abuation  of  oxyhydrogen  gas  (usually 
two  volume*  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen) 
instead  of  common  air.  —  Oxyhydrojfti  lamp, 
ana  In  wnichitrMm*  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  regulated  quantities  are  commingled,  tiic 
i  '•-ultiiu'  ttanie  being  directed  on  a  ball  i  •:' 
<|Uicklime  an<l  funning  an  extremely  bright 
light.—  ()z,ihndr:tjeii  liyht.  the  lime-light; 
the  Drummond  light — Qr<ihydrt*jen  mi- 
crotcope.  one  in  which  the  object  is  illumi- 
nateil  by  the  tlame  of  oxyby  Irogcn  gas  on  a 
piece  of  lime  under  the  action  of  the  com- 
pound blowpipe.  The  lime  is  placed  in 
liont  of  a  concave  mirror,  and  the  object 
between  this  and  a  convex  lens,  by  which 
its  image,  highly  magnified,  is  thrown  upon 
a  screen  so  that  ft  may  be  visible  to  a  largo 
number  of  spectators. 

Oxymel  (ok»'i-mel),  n.  [Or.  oxyt,  acid,  and 
Mfli,  honey  ]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
honey.  Arknthn'it. 

Oxymoron  (oks-i-mo'ron),  n.  (fir.  layininn, 
a  smart  saying  which  at  tlrst  view  appears 
foolUh,  from  f>x>t*,  sharp,  and  m/i/vw,  dull, 
foolish.  ]  In  rhri.  a  figure  in  which  an  epi- 
thet of  a  quite  contrary  signiflcat  ii  in  is  adde<  I 
to  a  word;  as,  erwl  kiiidwsg. 

Oxymurlate  toks-i-niu'ri  at),  u.  AnoUsolete 
name  for  chlnriilt,  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  chlorine  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  muriatic  acid 

OxymurtaUc(oks  i-mu'ri-at"ik).rt  Formerly 
apiil  I  to  chlorine.  Sec  OXYMI  KUTK 

Oxyopla,0xyopy(iik8-l  o'pi-a.  ok»'l-o  pi),  n. 
[Ur.  tfxyn,  acute,  and  nnnia,  vision.]  Acute- 
neu  of  sight,  arising  from  increased  sensi- 
bility of  the  retina 

Oxyphonla,  Oxyphony  (oks-l-fo'ni-a,  oks- 
If  o-nIX  n.  (tir.  oxys.  acute,  and  phi'mt,  voice.  J 
Acuteneu  or  shrillneM  of  voice. 

OxyrhynchUB  (oks-i-ringk'us),  n.  TJic  name 
of  a  celebrated  K^yptlan  llsli.  said  to  have 
l>een  reverenced  throughout  Kgypt.  and 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Athor.  It  is  repre- 
sented both  In  sculptures  and  on  coins,  anil 
was  anciently  embalmed. 

Oxyrta  ("kvl'rl-a).  n  [Or  OXIH.  acid.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Polygonacetc.  O. 
rrni/'frim*  (mountain  -  sorrel)  is  the  only 
known  native  species.  It  Is  found  on  the 
highest  mnuntalni  of  Oreat  Britain. 

Oxyrrbodln  (oks-l'ro-din).  n.  [Compounded 
of  Or.  oryt,  acid,  and  rAoJon,  rose  |  A  mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  oil  of  roses,  used  as  a 
liniment  in  herpes  and  erysipelas.  Dun- 


)xysaJt  (oks-i-salt),  n.   A  salt  of  an  oxyacid. 
8««  OXTACID.  • 


OxyBulphlde  (oks-1-sul'fid),  n.  A  compound 
containing  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  a  metal 

Oxytone  (oks'i-t«n).  a.  [Or.  oxyt.  sharp, 
anil  taiua,  tone  )  Having  an  acute  sound. 

Oxytone  (oks'i-ton),  it.  1.  An  acute  sound. 
•j  In  Greek  gram,  a  word  having  the  acute 
I  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

Oxyuris  (oks-l-u'rls).  |Gr.  oxyt,  sharp,  and 
•  ouron,  tail.]  A  genus  of  internal  parasitic 
worms  allied  to  the  common  Ascaris.  These 
thread  worms  multiply  with  rapidity,  and 
pass  from  the  intestine  to  other  organs. 
0.  reniiimtarii  is  often  found  in  the  human 
rectum,  and  Is  usually  about  J  inch  long. 
See  AsrARIUJi. 

Oyer  (o'yer),  n.  [Norm,  oyer,  hearing;  Kr. 
uuir,  I.  (ntili/'i',  to  hear.]  1.  In  l<u>\  a  hear- 
ing or  trial  of  causes.  —2.  The  hearing,  as  of 
a  writ,  bond,  note,  or  other  specialty;  as 
when  a  defendant  in  court  prays  <>yer  of  a 
writing. — Oyer  and  tertniner  [FT.,  to  hear 
and  determine]  is  a  commission  directed  to 
two  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county  to  which  it  is 
issued,  by  virtue  of  which  they  have  power, 
as  the  terms  Imply,  to  hear  and  determine 
certain  specified  offences.  The  commissions 
of  oyer  and  terminer  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  several  commissions  which 
constitute  the  authority  of  the  judges  of 
assize  on  the  circuits.  A  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  is  constituted  by  a  Commission  to 
inquire,  hear,  and  determine  all  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanours. 

Oyes,  Oyez  (o'yes).  [rY  ayei,  hear  ye  J  The 
introduction  to  any  proclamation  made  by 
the  officer  of  a  law  court,  or  other  public 
crier,  in  order  to  secure  silence  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  thrice  repeated.  Shakspero  uses 
oyf*  in  the  two  following  passages  as  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  sense  of  exclamation  or  pro- 
clamation. '  ( 'rier  hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy 
oye».'  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

On  whose  bright  crcjt,  I-'atne.  with  her  loml'stV^f. 
Cries,  this  is  he.  Troilus  and  Crtssida,  iv.  5. 

Oylet  (oi'lct),  ii.  1.  An  oillet.--2.  A  scar 
resembling  an  evclet-hole.  Storatonth. 

Oylet-hole  (oi'let-hol),  n.     An  eyelet-hole. 

Oysanite  (oi'san-it),  n.    Same  as  Oixanite. 

Oyster  (ois'ter),  n.  [O. Fr.  ttixtre,  hoysti'r, 
Mod.  Fr.  httitre,  from  L.  uttrca,  ogtreum,  (Jr. 
ottreoii,  an  oyster,  akin  to  unteon,  a  hone, 
and  (HitrakoH,  the  hard  shell  of  shell-neb.] 
A  well-known  edible  mollusc  belonging  to 
the  lamellibranchiate  genus  Ostrca,  family 
Ostreiibe.  characterized  by  an  inequivalve 
shell  composed  of  two  irregular  hum-Hated 
valves,  of  which  the  convex,  or  under  one, 
adheres  to  rocks,  piles,  or  to  the  shell  of 
another  individual,  in  suit  water  which  is 
shallow,  or  in  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  found  in  the 
seas  of  all  temperate  and  warm  climates. 
The  only  Itriti.sh  species  is  O.  t'dutix,  of 
which  vast  Iwds  are  artificially  formed, 
and  attended  to  with  great  care,  at  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames  and  many  other 
localities,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  fresh  water,  in  which  they  best  thrive. 
Oysters  raised  in  artificial  beds  are  called 
unlives,  and  are  considered  superior  to  those 
which  arc  dredged  from  the  natural  beds. 
They  breed  in  April  or  May.  and  are  edible 
in  one  and  a  half  years,  and  in  their  prime  i 
at  three  years.  In  order  to  prevent  the  total 
extirpation  or  great  diminution  of  the  sup-  > 
ply  of  oysters,  a  close  season  has  l>een  fixed,  : 
which  lasts  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st 
August.  The  fry  or  fertilized  eggs  of  the 
oyster  are  collectively  termed  Kftat.  Other 
species  are  O.  parasitica,  an  oyster  of  ex-  1 
cellcnt  flavour,  abundant  in  the  swamps  of 
warm  climates,  and  found  adhering  to  the 
roots  and  branches  of  trees  within  reach  of 
the  tide;  and  O.  canittleiiniM,  or  long-hinged 
oyster,  of  North  America,  which  is  very 
elongated.  The  name  oyster  has  also  lieen 
popularly  given  to  molluscs  not  of  the  fam- 
ily Ostreidic.  as  the  pearl-oyster,  which  is  a 
memlier  of  the  family  Aviculidtc. 

Oyster-bed  (ois'ttr-bed),  n.  A  bed  or  breed- 
ing place  of  oysters. 

Oyster-catcher  ( ois'ter-kach-er),  n.     The  I 
popular  name  of  the  birds  of  the  genus 
ll.Tinatopus.  belonging  to  the  order  of  Oral-  • 
latores,  which  reside  on  the  sea-shore  and 
feed  on  marine  animals.    //  ottralti/us,  the 
common  oyster -catcher  or  sea -pie,  is  a  | 


British  species,  abounding  on  the  western 
coast  of  England.  Its  beak  is  somewhat 
longer  than  in  the  plover  or  lapwing.  U  is 


Common  Oyster-catcher  (Itamafofits 


straight,  pointed,  compressed  into  a  wedge, 
and  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  it  to  force 
open  the  shells  of  small  mollusca  on  which 
the  bird  feeds. 

Oyster  -dredge  (ols'ter-dren,  n.  A  small 
dredpc  or  drag-net  for  bringing  up  oysters 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Oyster-green  (ois'ter-gren),  n.  A  plant,  the 
f'lni  iatutttima,  Linn.;  aUo  called  Green' 
larcr  and  &rcen-sloke. 

Oyster-knife  (ois'ter-nlf),  n.  A  strong  blunt 
knife  for  opening  oysters. 

OysterlingCois'ter-ling),  n.  A  young  oyster; 
an  oyster  not  full  grown.  Times. 

Oyster-patty  (oi&'Wr-pat-ti),  7*.  A  patty  or 
pasty  made  with  oysters. 

Oyster-plant  (ois'ter-plant),  /».    A  name 
applied  in  Britain  to  JUertenttia  niaii 
the  leaves  of  which  taste  like  oysters. 

Oyster-shell  (ois'tcr-shel),  n.  The  hard 
covering  <>r  shell  of  the  oyster. 

Oyster-wench  (ote'ter-wensh),  n.  A  wumnn 
whose  occupation  is  to  sell  oysters;  a  low 
woman.  Shale. 

Oyster-wife,  Oyster-woman  Hs'Wrwif, 
ois'tOr-wu-man),?i.  Afemalesellerofoystem 

Ozena,  Ozsena  (6/e'ua),  n.  [(Jr.  ozaina, 
from  oro,  to  smell.]  A  fetid  ulcer  in  the 
nostril. 

Ozocerite,  Ozokerite  (6-zo-se'rit.  o-zO-ke'- 
rit),  7i.  [Gr.  uzi>,  to  smell,  and  keros,  wax.] 
A  fossil  resin  existing  in  the  bituminous 
sandstones  of  the  coal-measures.  It  is  like 
resinous  wax  in  consistence  and  translu- 
cency,  of  a  brown  or  brownish  yellow  colour, 
and  of  a  pleasantly  aromatic  odour.  In 
Moldavia  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  be  used  for  economic  purposes,  and  it  fa 
made  into  candles.  It  consists  of  about  WJ 
per  cent  of  carbon  and  14  of  hydrogen. 

Ozonatlon  (6-zdn-a'shon),  7..  The  act  or 
process  of  treating  with  ozone.  Faraday. 

Ozone  (o'zon),  n.  [From  Gr.  ozn,  to  smell.]  An 
allotropic  modification  of  oxygen.  Tin 
sity  of  ozone  is  one-and-a-half  times  ^i 
than  that  of  oxygen.  It  is  produced  when 
an  electric  machine  is  worked,  whenasti<  k 
of  phosphorus  is  allowed  to  oxidise  slowly, 
and  in  various  other  ways.  At  a  high 
perature  ozone  is  changed  into  ordinary 
oxygen,  two  volumes  of  the  former  yielding 
three  volumes  of  the  latter.  Chemical  tesU 
show  that  ozone  exists  in  the  atmosphere  to 
a  minute  extent,  and  in  greater  quantity 
in  country  districts  than  in  touns,  while  in 
crowded  thoroughfares  it  ceases  to  be  recog- 
nizable. Ozone  has  a  great  power  of  destroy- 
ing offensive  odours,  is  a  powerful  bleacher, 
and  an  intense  oxidizer. 

Ozoniferous  (o-zon-if'er-us),  a.  Containing 
or  furnishing  ozone.  Graham, 

Ozonification  (6-zon'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  producing  ozone. 

Ozonify(6-2on'i-fl),t)  (.  Toconvertintoozone. 

Ozonize  (6'zon-iz),  v.t.  To  charge  «-r  impreg- 
nate with  ozone;  to  convert  Into  ../one,  as 
oxygen.  Graham. 

Ozouometer  (6-zon-om'eWr),  n.  [Ozone, 
and  Cr.  n«'tn>n,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  presence  and  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmospl 

Ozonometric  <6'zon-o-met"rik),  a.  of  <T 
belonging  to  ozonometry;  as,  ozononutrie 
observations. 

Ozonometry  (6-zon-om'et-rt),  n  A  tmu 
applied  to  the  means  for  determining  the 
presence  and  proportion  of  ozone  in  tho 
atmosphere.  U  ramie, 


Fito.  fllr,  fat,  fall;       m«,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      nftte,  not,  m6ve;       tube,  tub,  hull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tty. 
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P. 


P  is  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet.representing  a  labial  articulation  formed 
by  a  close  compression  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  lips,  as  in  ap  or  pa.  It  is  the  surd 
mute  to  which  the  sonant  b  corresponds, 
and  as  regards  the  method  of  its  utterance 
is  also  allied  to/,  v,  and  m(the  labial  nasal). 
This  letter  always  has  the  same  sound,unless 
when  it  forms  with  ft  the  digraph  ph,  which 
occurs  in  words  of  Greek  origin  and  has  the 
same  sound  as/.  It  is  hardly  ever  silent  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  (though  it  is  so  in  receipt), 
but  in  a  number  of  words  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  when  it  is  initial  and  followed 
by  n,  8,  <>r  t,  it  is  not  sounded.  Such  words 
are  pneumatics,  psalm,  psalter,  pterodactyl, 
pteropod;  in  ptarmigan,  which  is  from  the 
Gaelic,  it  has  been  unwarrantably  inserted. 
At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  before  s  or  t,  it  is 
pronounced  along  with  these  letters,  as  in 
wraps,  lapse,  attempt,  and  no  other  conso- 
nants can  form  part  of  a  syllable  with  it  in 
this  position.  It  is  often  initial  with  I  or  r 
after  it,  or  with  s  before  it,  as  in  play,  pray, 
spring,  and  often  final  after  I,  m,  r,  and  s, 
as  in  help,  hemp,  jump,  harp,  graxp,  wasp. 
In  several  words  it  has  been  inserted  to 
form  a  transition  between  an  m  and  an  s  or 
a  t,  as  in  empty,  tempt,  sempstress, Thompson;  ; 
eonip.  the  old  nempne,  to  name.  In  lobster, 
cobweb  t  lias  become  b ;  in  purse,  gossip  b  I 
has  become  p.  In  the  oldest  stage  of  Eng-  i 
lish  and  the  other  Teutonic  languages  p  j 
rarely  occurs  as  the  initial  sound  of  words.  In  ; 
the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  poems  some  seven 
examples  have  been  counted  (path  and  play 
are  two  of  them),  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  Gothic  of  Ulfllas,  while  in  the 
ancient  Icelandic  or  Norse  poems  of  the 
heathen  age  they  are  even  fewer  in  number. 
( Vigfusson  )  This  phenomenon  corresponds 
to  the  similar  rarity  of  initial  6  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  b  by  Grimm's  law  an- 
swering to  Teutonic  p.  It  consequently 
follows  that  the  vast  majority  of  words  be- 
ginning with  p  that  are  now  English  have 
been  borrowed  from  various  sources  in  his- 
torical times,  some  of  them  being  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  while  many  of  them  are  directly 
from  the  French,  Latin,  and  Greek.— In  ab- 
breviations 1*.  M.  stands  for  post  meridiem 
(afternoon);  P.S.  for  postscript;  p,  in  music, 
signifies  piano,  softly;  pp,  piii  piano,  more 
softly. — To  mind  one's  P's  and  Q's,  or  to  be 
on  one's  P'x  and  Q's,  is  a  colloquial  phrase 
signifying  to  be  very  careful  in  behaviour, 
the  origin  of  it  being  unknown. 

Pa.  (P&).  »•  A  childish  or  shorter  form  of 
Papa. 

Paaget  (pa'aj),  n.  [O.Fr.  paage,  Mod.  FT. 
ptage,  Pr.  pezatge,  It.  pedaggio,  from  L.L. 
pedaticum,  from  pes,  pedis,  a  foot]  A  toll 
for  passage  over  another  person's  grounds. 
Burke. 

Paas  (pas),  n.  [D.paasch.  See  PASCH.]  The 
Easter  festival.  [United  States.] 

Paat  (pa/at),  n.  An  Indian  name  of  the  jute 
plant,  belonging  to  the  genus  Corchorus. 
See  CORCHORUS  and  JUTE. 

Pabs  (pabz),  n.  pi.  The  refuse  of  flax. 
[Scotch.] 

Pabular  (pab'u-ler),  a.  [L.  pabulum-,  food, 
from  root  of  pascor,  pasci,  to  feed.]  Per- 
taining to  food ;  affording  food  or  aliment. 
Johnson. 

Pabulatiou  t  (pab-u-la'shon),  n.  [L.  pabu- 
latio,  from  pabulor,  to  feed.]  1.  The  act  of 
feeding  or  procuring  provender.— 2.  Food  ; 
fodder. 

Fabulous  t  (pab'u-lus),  a.  [L.  pabulum, 
food.]  Affording  aliment  or  food;  alimen- 
tary. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pabulum  (pab'u-lum),  H.  [L.  See  PABULAR.] 

1.  That  which  feeds  or  nourishes;  food;  ali- 
ment: often  used  figuratively  of  intellectual 
food,  food  for  the  intellectual  faculties.— 

2.  That  which  feeds  a  fire;  fuel.    Bp.  Berke- 
ley. 

Paca  (pa'ka),  n.  [Braz.  and  Pg.  paca,  from 
pak,  paq,  the  native  name.]  A  genus  of 
rodent  animals(Coelogenys)  inhabiting  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  allied 
to  the  agoutis,  cavies,  and  capybara.  The 
common  paca  (C.  Paca)  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  rodents,  being  about  2  feet  long  and 
about  1  foot  in  height;  its  form  is  thick  and 


clumsy,  and  the  hinder  limbs  are  much 
longer  (but  considerably  bent)  than  the  an- 
terior ones.  It  lives  in  moist  grounds, 
burrowing  like  the  rabbit,  but  not  so  deeply, 


Common  Paca  (Ccclogenys  Paca). 

its  burrow  being  always  provided  with  three 
openings.  It  feeds  on  vegetable  substances, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  plantations.  Its 
flesh  is  very  fat,  and  is  much  esteemed. 

Pacablet  (pa'ka-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
pacified;  paciflable;  placable.  Coleridge. 

Pacate  t  (pa'kat),  a.  [L.  pacatus,  pp.  of  paco, 
pacatum,  to  pacify,  from  pax,  pads,  peace.] 
Peaceful;  tranquil, 

Pacated  (pa'kat-ed),  a.    Appeased.     [Rare.] 

Pacation  (pa-fea'ahon),  n.  [L.  paco,  to  calm 
or  appease.  ]  The  act  of  pacifying  or  appeas- 
ing. 'The  pacation  of  Ireland.'  Coleridge. 

Pacay  (pa-ka'),  n.  A  Peruvian  tree  (Prosopitt 
dulcis)  of  the  nat.  order  Leguminosse,  sub- 
order Mimoseae.  It  produces  pods  20  inches 
to  2  feet  long,  which  inclose  black  seeds  im- 
bedded in  a  pure  white  flaky  substance. 
This  substance  is  much  esteemed  in  Peru  as 
an  article  of  diet. 

Paccan  (pak'an),  n.  A  species  of  hickory. 
The  plant  is  exclusively  Xorth  American. 
See  PECAN. 

Pacchlpnian  ( pak-ki-o'ni-an ),  a.  [After 
Pacchioni,  an  Italian  anatomist.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Pacchioni. — Pacchionian  gland* 
or  bodies,  in  an  at.  small  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish bodies,  sometimes  separate,  at  others 
united  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  are  ob- 
served in  several  parts  of  the  dura  and  pia 
mater.  They  receive  vessels,  but  apparently 
no  nerves.  Their  texture  and  uses  are  un- 
known. 

Pace  (piis),  n.  [Fr.  pax,  from  L.  pattsus,  a 
step,  lit.  a  stretching  out  of  the  feet  in  walk- 
ing, from  pando,  passmn,  to  stretch  out. 
Pass  has  the  same  origin.  ]  1.  A  single 
change  of  the  foot  in  walking;  a  step. — 2.  A 
linear  measure  of  uncertain  extent,  repre- 
senting the  space  naturally  measured  by  the 
change  of  the  foot  in  walking.  In  some 
cases  the  term  is  applied  to  the  distance 
from  the  place  where  either  foot  is  taken 
up  to  that  where  the  same  foot  is  set  down, 
being  assumed  by  some  to  be  5  feet,  and  by 
others  4|  feet;  this  pace  of  a  double  step 
being  called  the  geometrical  pace.  The 
pace  of  a  single  step  (the  military  pace)  is 
estimated  at  2i  feet.  The  ancient  Roman 
pace,  considered  as  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  mile,  was  5  Roman  feet,  and  each  foot 
contained  between  11  '00  and  11 '64  English 
inches;  hence,  the  pace  was  about  58-1  Eng- 
lish inches.  —  3.  Manner  of  walking;  walk; 
gait;  as,  a  languishing  pace;  a  heavy  pace  ; 
a  quick  or  slow  pace. 

But  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen, 
With  slow  and  lordly  face.         Macaulcty. 

4.  A  step,  measure,  or  piece  of  procedure. 
[Rare.] 

The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  is  to  fall 
into  confidence  with  Spain.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

5.  A  mode  of  stepping,  among  horses,  in 
which  the  legs  on  the  same  side  are  lifted 
together;  an  amble.  '  Whether  pace  or  trot. ' 
Hutlibrait.     In  a  wider  sense  the  pace  is  of 
four  kinds,  including  the  walk,  the  trot,  and 
the  gallop,  as  well  as  the  amble.  —  6.  Degree 
of  celerity;  rate  of  progress. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.    Shak. 

7.  A  portion  of  a  floor  slightly  raised  above 
the  general  level ;  a  dais ;  a  broad  step  or 
slightly  raised  space  above  some  level. — To 
keep  or  hold  pace  with,  to  keep  up  with;  to 
go  or  move  as  fast  as:  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

In  intellect  and  attainments  he  kept  pace  with  his 
age.  Southey. 

Pace  (pas),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  paced;  ppr.  pacing. 


1.  To  step;  to  walk;  to  move;  especially,  to 
step  slowly  or  with  measured  tread ;   to 
stride.    'Pacing  through  the  forest.'  Shak. 

2.  To  make  haste ;  to  hasten.     '  With  speed 
so  pace  to  speak  of  Perdita.'    Shak. — 3.  To 
move  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
together,  as  a  horse;  to  amble. 

Pace  (pas),  v.t.  1.  To  measure  by  steps;  as, 
to  pace  a  piece  of  ground.— 2.  t  To  teach  to 
go  as  a  rider  wishes;  to  break  in;  hence,  to 
regulate  in  motion. 

If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 

In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go.     Shak. 

3.  To  walk  over  with  measured  paces ;  as, 
the  sentinel  paces  his  round. 

Pace.t  v.i.  or  t.  To  pass  away;  to  surpass; 
to  exceed.  Chaucer. 

Paced  (past), p.  and  a.  1.  Having  a  particular 
gait:  used  chiefly  in  composition;  as,  slow- 
paccd.  —  2.  Trained  in  paces,  as  a  horse; 
broken  in :  taught  how  to  behave.  Shak. 
Hence — Thorough -paced,  lit.  thoroughly 
trained;  out-and-out;  as,  a  thorough-paced 
intriguer,  scoundrel,  &c. 

Pacer  (pa'ser),  n.  One  that  paces ;  a  horse 
well-trained  in  pacing. 

Pacha  (pa-sha'),  n.  [French  spelling.]  Same 
.  as  Pasha. 

Pachacamac  (pach'a-kam-ak),n.  The  name 
given  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  to  the  being 
whom  they  worshipped  as  the  creator  of 
the  universe,  and  who  was  held  by  them  in 
the  highest  veneration. 

Pachalic,  n.  and  a.     SeePASHALIC. 

Pachana  (pa'cha-na),  n.  [Hind.]  A  bitter 
tonic  infusion  prepared  in  India  from  Tino- 
Kpora  cordifolia. 

Pachira  (pa-kl'ra),  n.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  belonging  to  the  Sterculi- 
aceaj,  and  differing  from  Adansonia,  the 
baobab  tree,  in  the  calyx  being  cup-shaped 
and  entire,  not  five-toothed.  The  species  are 
small  or  large  trees,  with  digitate  leaves,  and 
the  fruit  is  an  oval  woody  one-celled  cap- 
sule, opening  by  a  number  of  divisions,  and 
containing  numerous  seeds.  P.  alba  is  one 
of  the  must  useful  trees  in  New  Granada, 
the  inner  bark  furnishing  a  strong  durable 
cordage.  The  wool  of  the  seeds  of  /*.  Bar~ 
riijon  is  used  to  stuff  pillows,  cushions,  &c. 
Several  of  the  species  yield  useful  timber. 
The  largest  flowered  species,  P.  macrantha, 
is  found  in  Brazil.  It  attains  a  height  of 
100  feet  and  has  flowers  15  inches  long. 
The  younger  Linnaeus,  in  ignorance  that 
Aublet  had  previously  given  the  name  Pa- 
chira to  the  genus,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Carolinea,  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Sophia 
Caroline  of  Baden,  and  under  this  name  the 
plants  are  familiar  in  our  hothouses. 

Pachometer  (pa-kom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  pachys, 
thick,  and  inetron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  of  mirrors. 

Pachyfolepharosis  (pak'i-blef-a-ro"sis),  n. 
[Gr.  pachys,  thick,  and  blcpharon,  the  eye- 
lid.] The  thickening  of  the  tissue  of  the 
eyelid  from  chronic  inflammation. 

Pachycarpous  (pak-i-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr. 
pachyx,  thick,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot. 
having  the  pericarp  very  thick. 

Pachycormus  (pak-i-kor'mua),  ».  [Gr. 
pachys,  thick,  and  kormos,  body.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  sauroid  fishes  found  in  the  lias,  so 
named  from  their  robust  bodies. 

Pachydactyl  (pak-i-dak'til),  n.  [Gr.  pachys, 
thick,  and  daktylos,  a  toe.]  A  bird  or  other 
animal  having  thick  toes. 

Pachydactylous  (pak-i-dak'til-us),  a.  [Sec 
above.]  Thick-toed. 

Pachydendron  (pak-i-den'drpn),  n.  [Gr. 
pachys,  thick,  and  dendron,  a  tree.]  A  sec- 
tion of  the  liliaceous  genus  Aloe.  The  spe- 
cies are  arborescent  plants  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  crowded  leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  caudex,  and  nodding  flowers  in  a 
terminal  spike. 

Pachyderm  (pak'i-derm),  n.  [Gr.  pachys, 
thick,  and  derma,  skin.]  A  non-ruminant 
hoofed  animal ;  a  member  of  the  Cuvierian 
order  Pachydermata. 

Pachydermal  (pak-i-deVmal),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  pachyderms ;  as,  pachydermal 
dentition. 

Pachydermata  (pak-i-der'ma-ta),  n.  pi 
An  old  mammalian  order  constituted  by 
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Cuvler  for  the  reception  of  quadrupeds 
which  have  hoofs,  but  do  not  ruminate,  in 
eluding  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  hog,  <Sc.  The 
group  Is  now  divided  among  Proboscldea, 
Artiodactylaand  l'erissodactyla(whjch  fee) 
Pachydermatold  (  pak-l-der'ma-toid ),  a 
Kelaied  to  the  pachyderms  or  thick-skinned 
mammals. 

Pachydermatous  (pak-i-der'ma-tiu).  a 
Kelating  to  a  pMuraim  or  to  the  order 
Pachydennata;  thick-skinned;  hence jta.  ap- 
plied to  persons,  not  sensitive  to  ridicul, . 
Hnrcasm.  or  the  like. 

PachyglOSMB  (pak-i-glos'se).  n  pi.  (Or. 
pachyt,  thick,  and  gl'**a,  the  tongue.  ]  A 
section  of  saurian  reptiles  characterize,  I  by 
a  thick  fleshy  tongue,  convex,  with  a  slight 
nick  at  the  end.  It  embraced  the  families 
of  the  chameleons,  geckos,  iguanas,  and 
agamas,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  two 
latter 

Fachyopterous  ( pak-l-op'tcr-us  X  o.  [Or 
pachyt.  thick,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  Thick- 
winged. 

Pachyote  ( pak'l-dt  X  n.  (Or  pachyt,  thick, 
and  out,  itot,  an  ear.)  One  of  a  family  of 
bats  characterized  by  thick  external  ears. 
Pachypterll  (pa  kip'ter-is).  »  [(Jr. 
thick,  and  pterit,  a  fern  with  feathery 
leaves,  pteron,  a  feather  ]  A  genus  of  fossM 
ferns  characterized  by  thick  rigid  leaves. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  lower  oolite. 
Pachyrhizodus  ( pak-i-riz'o-dus ),  n  [Or. 
pachyt,  thick,  rhua.  a  root,  and  odaut,  a 
tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  cycloid  fishes 
characterized  by  having  circular  bluntly 
conical  teeth,  thick  at  the  base.  They  occur 
in  the  upper  chalk. 

Pachyrhlzua  ( pak-i-ri'zus).  n.  [  Or.  pachy- 
rhizot,  from  pachyt,  thick,  and  rhua,  a 
root)  A  genus  of  tropical  leguminous 
plants  of  both  hemispheres,  one  of  whose 
species,  P.  angulattu.  produces  Meshy  roots 
often  8  or  8  feet  long  and  of  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  thigh,  used  In  times  of  scarcity 
as  an  article  of  diet  The  Fijians  use  the 
fibre  of  its  twining  stems  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fishing-nets. 

Pachyspondylus  (pak-i-spon'di-lus),  n.  [Or. 
pachijt,  thick,  and  tpondylot.  a  joint  of  the 
backbone.)  The  fossil  vertebra1  of  certain 
large  sauroid  South  African  reptiles,  sup- 
posed to  tie  of  the  trlassic  age. 
Pachystlchous  (pa-kis'ti-kusX  a.  [Or. 
pachat,  thick,  and  ttichot,  a  row  )  Thick 
sided.  In  but.  a  term  applied  to  cells  having 
thick  sides. 

Paclflable  ( pas-i-fi'a-bl  X  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing pacified 

Pacific  (pa-airikX  o  [L  pacific™,  from  pa- 
ciiico,  to  make  peace.  See  PACIFY  j  1.  Suited 
to  make  or  restore  peace;  adapted  to  re- 
concile differences ;  peace-making;  concili- 
atory; mild;  appeasing;  as.  to  offer  pacific 
propositions  to  a  Iwlligerent  power.  'These 
jticijU  words  ensue. '  Pope. 

Returning,  in  his  bill 
An  oliTe-le.il  he  l»ini,-s.  fat  i/tci  sign.     Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  peace  or  calm ;  calm  • 
tranquil ;  as.  a  pacific  state  of  things 
3  Peaceful;  not  warlike;  as.  a  man  of  pacific. 
disposition  -4  Appellative  of  the  ocean 
lying  between  the  west  coast  of  America 
and  the  east  coast  of  Asia  See  PACIFIC,  n 
SYX  Peace  making,  appealing,  mild,  gentle 
conciliatory,  tranquil, calm,  quiet  m-ac-eful 
peaceable. 

Pacific  (pa-sif  Ik),  n.  The  appellation  given 
to  the  ocean  situated  between  the  west 
coast  of  America  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia 
so  called  on  account  of  the  exemption  from 
violent  tempests  which  early  navigators  sup- 
posed it  to  enjoy. 

Padflcablet  (pa-siri-ka-bl).  o     Paclflable. 

Padflcal(pa.a!rik.a]),a.     Pacific.     Wotttm 
IKare.) 


Pacificatory  (pa-sil'i-ka tcr-i),  a.  Tending 
to  make  peace;  conciliatory.  Barrow. 
PaclBer  (pas'l-fl-er),  n.  One  who  pacifies. 
Pacify  (paa'l-fi),  ct  pret.  &  pp.  pacified; 
ppr.  pacifying.  [  Vr.  pacifier,  from  L.  pad- 
f  co— pax,  pacit,  peace,  and /ado,  to  make  1 
1.  To  appease;  to  calm;  to  quiet;  to  allay 
the  agitation  or  excitement  of ;  as,  to  pacify 
a  man  when  angry ;  to  pacify  importunate 
demand*.  'Not  one  diverting  syllabi,- 
now  ...  to  pacify  our  mi  sires*.'  Sir  R. 
L'Kitrange.  —2.  To  restore  peace  to;  to  tran- 
quillize; as,  to  pacify  countries  in  conten- 
tion. 

He  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  pacfj  and  settle 
those  countries.  Bacon. 

Paclnlan  (pa-sin'i-an).  o.  [After  I'acini,  an 
Italian  anatomist)  Of  or  belonging  to  I 'a 
cini.  —  Puchiian  bodicx  or  corjnufdfx,  in 
anal,  certain  minute  oval  bodies  appended 
to  the  extremities  of  certain  nerves,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  hands  and  feet.  They  are 
called  touch  corpuscles,  their  function  be- 
ing probably  to  increa.se  sensitiveness. 

Pack  (pak).  n.  (Prolably  borrowed  from 
the  D.  pale,  a  bundle,  a  parcel,  a  pack,  a 


Poor  Stella  must  fact  of  to  town.       SfiO. 
By  the  Lord  that  made  me.  you  shall  fact 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again. 

This  sense  Is  derived  from  that  oi'padcim 
up  one's  baggage  for  travel  Compare  t« 
buttdte  o/.~4.  To  settle  or  collect  to^ 


b 
into 


to^ 
a  compact  mass;  as,  wet  snow 


,  nci 

easily.  -5.  To  gather  together  Into  bodies 
packs,  flocks  or  bands;  as,  the  grouse  ai 
beginning  to  pack  —  To  lend  one  packing  or 
apackinq,  to  bundle  a  person  off  or  diamfca 
him  without  ceremony 
Packt  (pak),  n.    [Corrupted  from  pact  ]   An 
agreement  or  contract;  a  pact. 


•eed  'twut  tbee  and  me! 

It  was  found  straight  that  this  was  a  nr< 
bctwiit  Saturninus  anil  Marius.  .    . ;',,    ' 

Packt  (pak),  ».i.  To  form  a  pact;  especially 
to  unite  in  bad  measures;  to  confederate  for 
ill  purposes;  to  join  in  collusion    'Go 
with  him.'    Shak. 

Pack   (pak),   a. 
Burnt.     [Scotch.  ] 

Package  (pak'aj),  n.    1.  A  bundle  or  bale-  a 


Friendly;    confidential 


languages.  ]  1.  A  bundle  of  anything  in- 
closed in  a  cover  or  bound  fast  with  cords; 
especially,  a  bundle  made  up  to  be  carried 
on  the  back ;  a  bale ;  as,  a  pack  of  goods  or 
cloth.—  A  pack  o/  tcool,  a  quantity  of  wool 
equal  to  about  240  ll,s  _  2.  A  budget ;  a 
collection;  a  stock  or  store;  as,  a  pack  of 
troubles  (commonly  corrupted  into  a  peck 
of  troubles).  'A  packet  sorrows.'  Snak. 
'  A  pack  of  blessings. '  Shak. 

Pour  out  the  fact  of  matter  to  mine  c.ir, 
The  good  and  bad  toBether.  sb.it. 

S.  A  complete  set  of  playing-cards,  or  the 
number  used  in  games. —  4  A  number  of 
hounds  or  dogs  hunting  or  kept  together. 

lie  turned  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his/Mr4 
Goldsmith 

5  A  number  of  persons  united  in  a  bad  de- 
sign or  practice.  'A  pack  of  rascals  that 
walk  the  streets  on  nights.'  Swift.  — 9.  A 
large  area  of  floating  ice,  consisting  of 
pieces  driven  closely  together.  See  PACK- 
ICE  —7  In  hydropathy,  a  wet  sheet  or  other 
covering  for  closely  enveloping  a  patient; 
the  process  of  thus  wrapping,  or  state  of 
being  so  wrapped  np.  —Sauffhty  pack,  an 
old  term  of  reproach  to  male  or  female,  but 
especially  applied  to  a  lewd  woman. 
Pack  (pak),  r.r.  |D  pakken,  O.  packen,  Dan 
l>akke.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  put  together 
in  narrow  compass,  especially  for  transpor- 
tation or  storage;  to  make  up  into  a  pack- 


Packall  (pak'fil).  n.     A  kind  of  basket  made 
of  the  outer  rind  of  the  ita  palm  t. \lauritia 
flexnota)    Simmonds. 
Pack-cloth  (pak'kloth),  n.    A  stout,  coarae 
cloth  for  packing  goods  in;  packahuet 
Pack -duck  (pak'duk),  n.    A  coarse  sort  of 
linen  for  pack-cloths. 

Packer  (pak'er),  n.  One  that  packs-  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  pack  up  goods  and 
prepare  them  for  transit  by  sea  or  land-  one 
employed  in  packing  provisions,  as  beef  or 
herring,  for  preservation 

Packet  (pak'et),  n.  (Kr.  paanel,  a  small 
bundle.  See  PACK.]  1.  A  small  pack  or 
package ;  a  little  bundle  or  parcel  •  a  mail 
of  letters.  '  Wait  till  the  postman  bring* 
the  packet  down.'  Crabbe.—V.  A  despatcn- 
vessel ;  a  ship  or  other  vessel  employed  by 
government  to  convey  letters  from  country 
to  country  or  from  port  to  port ;  a  vessel 
employed  in  carrying  mails,  goods,  and 
passengers  on  regular  days  of  starting 
Called  also  Packet-boat  or  /'acket-vettel 

Packet  (pak'et),  r. «.  1.  To  bind  up  in  a  par- 
cel or  parcels  'Letters  well  sealed  and 
packeted.'  Swift.— 2.  To  send  away  or  de- 
spatch in  a  packet-vessel.  'Her  husband 
was  packeted  to  France.'  Ford 

Packet-boat  (pak'et-b&t),  n.  Same  as 
Packet,  2. 

Packet-day  (pak'et-da),  n.  The  mail-day; 
the  day  for  posting  letters,  or  for  the  de- 
parture of  a  ship.  Simmonds. 


for  carriage  with  cords  or  straps.  'A  heap 
of  strange  materials  packed  up  with  won- 
derful art.'  Addam.  —  *.  To  fill  or  stow 
with;  to  till  with  contents  arranged  with 
some  degree  of  regularity ;  as,  to  pack  a 
trunk.  3.  To  put  together,  as  cards,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  the  game  to  put 
together  In  sorts  witli  a  fraudulent  design 
'And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half-a- 
crown.  Pope.  Hence— 4.  To  assemble  or 
bring  together  iniquitously.  with  a  view  to 
some  private  interest  or  to  favour  some  par- 
ticular side ;  as.  to  pack  a  jury,  that  is,  to 
select  persons  for  a  jury  who  may  favour  a 
party;  to  pack  a  meeting.  •  A  packed  asscm- 
bly  of  Italian  bishops.' 

Does  it  follow  tli.it 
trol  of  juries,  or  let  j 

5  JTo  load  or  burden  with  a  pack  or  packs 
'  J  et  our  horse  not  packed.'    Shak. -6.  To 
isnnss  without  ceremony ;  to  cause  to  de- 


we  may  dispense  with  the  co 


by  s 


make 


frntw. 


:a"shon),  n.    [L.  pad- 
See  PAc-Ipr  )    The  act  of  pacifying 
-ice  between  nations  or  par- 
at  variance;  appeasement;  recoucllia- 


contending  parties  or  nations. 
Fat*,  far,  tot.  fall;       ai.  met,  her;       pine,  pin; 


as  the  piston 

as  to  preserve  from  decay  or  putrefaction 

!£S2?*r!e  i"  ci'"se  ""•"el":  ".  to  pack  meat 

».  In  hydropathy,  to  envelope  in  a 

m  sheet  and  other  coverings;  as,  to  pack 

Pack  (pak  XT  i      1.  To  tie  np  goods  in 
bundles  or  packs:  to  put  up  things  for  trans- 
ortation;  as,  I  leave  to-morrow,  and  must 
now  go  and  pact.  -2.  To  be  capable  of  being 
'Sted  into  small  compass;  to  admit  of  be- 
ing prepared  for  storage  or  transportation 
as.  the  goods  pack  well,  -a  To  depart  in 
haste:  generally  with  off  or  away 


between  distant  countries  for  the  convey- 
ance of  despatches,  letters,  passengers,  Ac. 

Packfong  (pak'fong),  n.  A  Chinese  alloy, 
known  as  white  copper,  and  consisting  of 
copper  40  4,  zinc  26-4,  nickel  31  8,  and  iron 
28.  Spelled  also  Pakfong 

Packhorse  (pak'hors),  n.  A  horse  employed 
in  carrying  packs  or  goods  and  baggage.  'A 
packhorse  who  is  driven  constantly  forwards 
and  backwards  to  market.'  Locke 

Pack -house  (paklious),  n.  A  warehouse 
for  receiving  goods. 

Pack-ice  (pak'is),  n.  An  assemblage  of  large 
floating  pieces  of  ice  of  such  magnitude  that 
its  extent  is  not  discernible.  A  pack  Is  said 
to  be  open  when  the  pieces  of  ice,  though 
very  near  each  other.do  not  generally  touch • 
and  clote,  when  the  pieces  are  in  complete 
contact. 

Packing  (pak'ing),  n.    1.  Any  material  - 

small  stones  Imbedded  In  mortar,  empl 
to  nil  up  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  middle  of 
walls. 


Packing  t  (pak'ing),  n. 
hood.    ' 


Trick;  delusion; 


cheatTfalsehood. 
Here's  facking,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all  I 

We  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks. 
Your  plots  and  factmf.  iluum. 

Packing-awl  (pak'ing-al),  n.  An  awl  f,,r 
thrusting  twine  through  packing  cloth  ,>r 
the  meshes  of  a  hamper,  in  order  to  fasten 
the  package  by  a  tie.  X.  11  K,,i.i/,l 

Packing-box  (pak'ing-boks),  n.    1.  A  box  in 
which  goods,  Ac.,  are  packed. -2.  In  >' 
engines,  same  as  Stuffing-box 


note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       li,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Be.  try. 
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Packing  -  case  (imk'ing-kiis),  n.  A  deal  or 
other  box  for  moving  and  protecting  goods. 

Packing-needle  (pak'ing-ne-dl), ».  A  strong 
needle  for  sewing  packages. 

Packing-officer  (pak'ing-of-fls-er),  n.  An 
excise-officer  who  superintends  or  watches 
the  packing  of  exciseable  articles.  Sim- 
Mono*. 

Packing-press  (pak'ing-pres),  n.  A  power- 
ful press,  generally  hydraulic,  employed  to 
compress  goods,  as  cotton,  linen,  hay,  straw, 
&c.,  into  small  bulk  for  the  convenience  of 
transport. 

Packing-sheet  (pak'ing-shet),  n.  1.  A  large 
sheet  for  packing  or  covering  goods. — 2.  In 
hydropathy,  a  wet  sheet  used  for  packing 
patients  at  water-cure  establishments. 

Pack-load  (pak'lod),  n.  The  average  load 
an  animal  can  carry  on  its  back.  Simmonds. 

Packman  (pak'man),  n.  One  who  carries  a 
pack;  a  pedlar. 

Packsaddle  (pak'sad-1),  n.  A  saddle  on 
which  packs  or  burdens  are  laid  for  convey- 
ance. Shak. 

Packsheet  (pak'shet),  ?i.  A  strong  coarse 
cloth  for  covering  goods  when  made  up  in 
bales;  a  packing-sheet. 

Packstaff  (pak'staf),  n.  A  staff  on  which 
a  pedlar  occasionally  supports  his  pack. 
Bp  Hall. 

Packthread  (pak'thred),  n.  Strong  thread 
or  twine  used  in  tying  up  parcels.  Shak. 

Packware  t  (pak'war),  n.  Goods  carried  in 
a  pack.  Foxe. 

Packwax  (pak'waks),  n.    Same  as  Pax-wax. 

Pack- way  (pak'wa),  n.  A  narrow  way  or 
track  by  which  goods  can  be  conveyed  only 
by  pack-horses. 

Paco(pa'ko),  n.  [Peruv.  name.]  A  ruminant 
mammal,  the  alpaca.  See  ALPACA. 

Paco  (pa'ko),  n.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an 
earthy-looking  ore,  which  consists  of  brown 
oxide  of  iron  with  imperceptible  particles 
of  native  silver  disseminated  through  it. 

Pacoury-ava  (pa-kou'ri-a-ya),  n.  The  fruit 
of  a  Brazilian  tree,  Platonia  insignis,  of  the 
nat.  order  Chisiacese.  It  is  a  sweet  and 
delicious  berry,  and  the  seeds  taste  like 
almonds. 

Pact  (pakt),  n.  [Fr.  pacte,  L.  pactum,  from 
paciscor,  pactus,  to  fix,  settle,  to  make  a 
bargain,  to  covenant.]  A  contract;  an  agree- 
ment or  covenant.  'Nor  oath  nor  pact 
Achilles  plights  with  thee. '  Pope. 

Faction  (pak'shon),  n.  [L.pactio.  See  PACT.] 
An  agreement  or  contract.  SirJ.  Hayward. 

Pactional  (pak'shon-al),  a.  By  way  of  agree- 
ment. Bp.  Sanderson. 

Factitious  (pak-ti'shus),  a.  Settled  by  agree- 
ment or  stipulation.  Johnson. 

Pactoliau  (pak-to'li-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Pactnlus,  a  river  in  Lydia,  famous  for  its 
golden  sands.  Craig. 

Pactum  (pak'tum),  n.  [L.  See  PACT.]  In 
Scots  law,  a  pact  or  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  give  or  perform  any- 
thing.—  Pactum  illicitum,  a  general  term 
applied  to  all  contracts  opposed  to  law, 
either  as  being  contra  legetn  (contrary  to 
law),  contra  bonos  mores  (contrary  to  mor- 
ality), or  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
sound  policy. 

Pacu  (pak'u),  n.  A  South  American  fresh- 
water fish,  the  Myletes  Pacu,  allied  to  the 
salmon,  that  has  molars  resembling  those 
of  a  sheep,  and  browses  on  weeds,  inhabit- 
ing the  rivers  of  Guiana  and  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon. 

Pacul  (  pa'kul ),  n.  A  wild  variety  of  plan- 
tain, from  winch  some  of  the  so-called  Ma- 
nilla hemp  is  obtained. 

Pad  (pad),  n.  [In  meaning  1  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  path  (Prov.  E.  pad,  Sc.  paad, 
a  path,  to  beat  a  path  as  among  snow);  in 
meaning  2  perhaps  from  meaning  1,  and= 
roadster,  but  perhaps  from  pad,  a  soft 
saddle.  See  below.]  1.  A  footpath;  a  road. 
'  The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of 
the  post.'  Prior.  [Obsolete  or  provincial. ] 

2.  An  easy-paced  horse.     'An  abbot  on  an 
ambling  pad.'   Tennyson.—  3.  A  robber  that 
infests  the  road  on  foot:  usually  called  a 
Footpad.     '  Four  pads  in  ambush.'    Byron. 

Pad  (pad),  v.i.  pret.  padded;  ppr.  padding. 
1.  To  travel  slowly.  — 2.  To  rob  on  foot  — 

3.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level.    [  Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Pad  (pad),  n.  [Origin  very  uncertain.]  1.  Any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  cushion;  specifically, 
(a)  a  cushion,  soft  saddle,  bolster,  part  of  a 
garment,  or  the  like,  stuffed  with  straw, 
wool,  cotton,  or  other  soft  material.  (6)  A 
quantity  of  blotting-paper  or  other  soft 
material  used  for  blotting  writing  or  for 


writing  upon;  as,  a  blotting  or  writing  pad. 
2.  [Comp.  L.  G.  pad,  the  sole  of  the  foot.] 
A  fox's  foot.  [Provincial.] 
Pad  (pad),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  padded;  ppr.  pad- 
ding. 1.  To  stuff  or  furnish  with  a  pad  or 
padding. 

I  thought  we  knew  him.    What,  it's  you, 
The  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays.   Tennyson. 

2.  To  imbue  cloth  equally  with  a  mordant. 
Padalon  (pad'a-lon),  n.    In  Hind.  myth,  the 

abode  of  departed  spirits. 

Padar  t  (pad'ar),  n.  Groats;  coarse  flour  or 
meal.  Wotton. 

Padder  (pad'er),  n.  A  footpad;  a  robber  on 
foot;  a  highwayman.  Hudibras. 

Padding  (pad'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  stuffing 
so  as  to  make  a  pad.  — 2.  The  substance 
used  for  stuffing  a  saddle,  bolster,  garment, 
and  the  like.— 3.  In  calico  printing,  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  cloth  with  a  mordant  — 
4.  Any  matter  or  article  inserted  in  a  book 
or  periodical  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  a 
certain  size,  as  articles  of  little  literary 
worth  in  a  monthly  magazine;  vamp. 

Anybody  who  desires  to  know  what  is  within  the 
power  of  the  average  clergyman  may  take  up  one 
of  the  inferior  magazines  and  read  one  of  the  articles 
which  serve  for  > 'adding.  Saturday  Rev. 

Paddle  (pad'l),  v.i.  pret.  paddled;  ppr.  pad- 
dliiuj.  [A  freq.  and  dim.  from  pad,  to  go; 
L.G.  paddeln,  padden,  to  go  with  short 
steps,  to  paddle.]  1.  To  play  in  the  water 
with  the  hands  or  feet  for  swimming  or  in 
sport.— 2.  To  finger;  to  toy;  to  trifle  with  the 
ringers.  'Paddling  in  your  neck  with  his 
damn'd  fingers.'  Shak.— 3.  To  use  a  paddle; 
to  row  with  a  paddle. 

Paddle  (pad'l),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  paddled;  ppr. 
paddling.  1.  To  finger;  to  play  with;  to  toy 
with.  '  To  be  paddling  palms  and  pinching 
fingers.'  Shak.— 2.  To  propel  by  an  oar  or 
paddle. 

Paddle  (pad'l),  ».  1.  An  oar,  especially  a 
sort  of  short  oar  with  a  broad  blade  used  in 
propelling  and  steering  canoes  and  boats  by 
a  vertical  motion.  —  2.  The  blade  or  the 
broad  part  of  an  oar ;  a  short  broad  blade, 
resembling  that  of  an  oar. 

Thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon. 

Deut.  xxiii.  13. 

3.  Naut.  one  of  the  float-boards  placed  on 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel  called  the 
Caddie-wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by 
the  action  of  the  steam-engine.  — 4.  In  zool. 
a  term  applied  to  the  swimming  apparatus 
of  the  chelonian  reptiles  and  of  the  marine 
saurians.  — 5.  In  glass  manuf.   an    instru- 
ment with  which  the  sand  and  ashes  in 
the  furnace  are  stirred. — G.  A  panel  made 
to  fit  the  openings  left  in  lock-gates  and 
sluices  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  water 
in  and  out  as  may  be  required.— 7.  A  small 
spade  to  clean  a  plough  with;  called  in  Scot- 
land a pettle.    [West  of  England.] 

Paddle-beam  (pad'1-bem),  n.  Naut.  one  of 
the  two  large  beams  projecting  over  the 
sides  of  a  vessel,  between  which  the  paddle- 
wheels  revolve. 

Paddle-board  (pad'1-bord),  n.  One  of  the 
floats  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  of 
a  steam-vessel;  a  paddle. 

Paddle-box  (pad'1-boks),  n.  One  of  the 
wooden  projections  on  each  side  of  a  steam- 
boat or  ship,  within  which  are  the  paddle- 
wheels. 

Paddlecock  (padl-kok),  n.  A  name  given 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  lump-flsh 
(Cyclopterus). 

Paddle-hole  (pad'1-hol),  n.  One  of  the  pas- 
sages which  conduct  the  water  from  the 
upper  pond  of  a  canal  into  the  lock,  and 
out  of  the  lock  into  the  lower  pond.  They 
are  also  called  Clough-arches. 

Paddler  (pad'l-er),  n.     One  that  paddles. 

He  may  make  Apaddler  i'  the  world. 
From  hand  to  mouth,  but  never  a  brave  swimmer. 
Sean,  ty  Ft. 

Paddle-shaft  (pad'l-shaft),  n.  Naut.  the 
axis  on  which  the  paddle-wheels  revolve. 

Paddle-staff  (pad'l- staf),  n.  1.  A  staff 
headed  with  a  broad  iron,  used  by  mole- 
catchers.— 2.  A  spade  with  a  long  handle, 
used  by  ploughmen  to  clear  the  share  of 
earth,  stubble,  &c. ;  a  paddle. 

Paddle-wheel  (pad'1-whel),  n.  Naut.  one 
of  the  wheels  (generally  two  in  number,  and 
one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  vessel)  pro- 
vided with  boards  or  floats  on  their  circum- 
ferences, and  driven  by  steam,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propelling  steam-ships. 

Paddle-WOOd  (pad'1-wod),  n.  The  wood  of 
the  Aspidosperma  excelsum,  a  South  Ame- 
rican exogenous  tree  of  the  nat.  order  Apo- 
cynacese.  The  trunk  is  fluted,  being  com- 


posed of  solid  projecting  radii,  which  fluted 
projections  the  Indians  use  for  planks  and 
paddles.  The  wood  is  elastic  and  very 
strong. 

Paddock  (pad'ok),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  pada,  a  frog,  a 
toad,  with  suffix  -ock,  which  is  here  probably 
augmentative;  Icel.  and  Sw.  padda,  Dan. 
padde,  D.  pad,  padde,  Prov.  G.  padde,  a 
frog  or  toad.]  A  toad  or  frog.  Shak.  The 
word  is  a  common  provincial  word  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  generally  applied  to 
the  frog. 

Paddock  (pad'ok),  n.  [Perhaps  from  pad,  a 
horse,  lit.  an  inclosure  for  pasturing  a  pad 
or  nag;  or  it  may  be  corrupted  from  par- 
rock  (which  see).]  A  small  field  or  inclosure, 
especially  a  small  inclosure  under  pasture 
immediately  adjoining  a  stable.  'Villas 
environed  with  parks,  paddocks,  and  plan- 
tations.' Evelyn. 

Paddock-pipe  (pad'ok-pip),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Equisetum,  called  also  Horse-tail. 
See  EQCISETUM. 

Paddock-stone  (pad'ok-ston),  n.  A  stone 
anciently  believed  to  grow  in  the  head  of  a 
toad,  and  to  possess  great  magical  and 
medical  virtues. 

Paddock-stool  (pad'ok-stol),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Agaricus;  a  mushroom;  a  toad- 
stool. 

Paddy  (pad'i),  n.  [Prom  Padraic,  Ir.  form 
of  Patrick,  a  frequent  Christian  name  in 
Ireland,  after  St.  Patrick,  its  tutelar  saint] 
A  cant  name  for  an  Irishman. 

Paddy  (pad'i),  n.  [Malay  padi.  ]  Rice  in  the 
husk  whether  in  the  field  or  gathered.  [East 
Indies.] 

Paddy  t  (pad'di),  a.  [Perhaps  from  pad,  to 
travel,  and  meaningliterally  wandering,  vag- 
rant. ]  Mean ;  poor ;  contemptible ;  low  in 
manners  or  character. 

Paddy-bird  (pad'di-berd),  n.  Another  name 
for  the  rice-bird  or  Java  sparrow.  See  RICE- 
BIRD. 

Padelion  (pa-deli-on),  n.  [Fr.  pas  de  lion, 
lion's  foot.  ]  A  plant,  lion's-f oot  (which  see). 

Padella  (pa-del'la),  ».  [It.,  from  L.  patella, 
dim.  of  patera,  &  cup.  See  PATELLA.]  1.  A 
small  frying-pan;  a  kind  of  oven.— 2.  A  large 
metal  or  earthenware  cup  or  deep  saucer 
containing  fatty  matter  in  which  a  wick  is 
inserted,  used  in  illuminations. 

Padesoy  (pad'e-soi),  n.  The  same  as  Fad- 
ua&oy. 

Padishah  (pa'di-shii),  n.  [Per.  padishah, 
protector,  or  great  king,  from  pad  =  Skr. 
pati,  protector,  master,  from  pd,  to  protect, 
and  Per.  shah,  a  king.]  The  title  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  and  Persian  shah. 

Padji  (paj'i),  n.    See  MADEI.-PAROOWA. 

Padlock  (pad'lok),  n.  [Perhaps  from  pad, 
a  path,  and  meaning  literally  a  lock  for  a 
gate  leading  into  a  path,  or  from  pad  in 
the  local  sense  of  a  pannier.)  A  movable 
lock  with  a  bow  or  semicircular  link  to  be 
fastened  through  a  staple. 

Padlock  (pad'lok),  v.t.  To  fasten  or  pro- 
vide with  a  padlock  or  padlocks.  'Each 
chest  lock'd  and  padlock'd  thirty-fold. '  Ten- 
nyson. 

Padma  (pad'ma),  n.  The  Indian  name  for  the 
true  lotus  or  sacred  bean-lily  (Nelumbium 
speciosnm). 

Padnag  (pad'nag),  n.  A  nag  ridden  with 
a  pad  by  way  of  saddle ;  an  ambling  nag. 
'An  easy  padnag  for  his  wife.'  Macaulay. 

Padou  (pad'o),  71.  A  sort  of  silk  ferret  or 
ribbon.  Simmonds. 

Padoult  (pa-dok'),  n.  The  Burmese  name 
for  the  Pterocarpus  indicus,&  valuable  forest 
tree,  nat.  order  Leguminosse. 

PadOW-pipe  (pad'6-pip),  n.  Same  as  Pad- 
dock-pipe. [Local.] 

Padra  (pa'dra),  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea  of 
superior  quality. 

Paduan  (pad'u-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
Padua  in  Italy. — Paduan  coins,  coins  forged 
by  the  celebrated  Paduans  Cavino  and  Bas- 
siano. 

Paduan  (pad'u-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Padua. 

Paduasoy  (pad'u-a-soi),  n.  [From  Padua, 
in  Italy,  and  Fr.  sore,  silk.]  A  particular 
kind  of  silk  stuff.  Called  also  Padesoy. 

Paean  (pe'an),  n.  1.  An  ancient  Greek 
hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo,  who  was  also 
called  Paean.  Also,  a  war-song  before  or 
after  a  battle;  in  the  first  case,  in  honour  of 
Mars ;  in  the  second,  as  a  thanksgiving  to 
Apollo.  Hence,  a  song  of  triumph  gener- 
ally; a  loud  and  joyous  song. 

The  first  persons  to  sing  public  fiaans  of  congratu- 
lation were  the  dissenters  of  Birmingham. 

De  Qitincty. 

2.  Same  as  Pceon. 


ch,  chain;      cli,  Sc.  locA; 
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S.  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain; 


w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
Ill 


PjEDAGOOICS 

PadagOflCi  (De-da-goJ'iksX  n.     Pedagogic* 
(which  see). 
P*KlagOgy(pe'da-goJ-I),n.   Pedagogy  (which 

r  forms  one  of  the  mott  extend**  depMt- 
n  literature.  HIT  II'.  HmmtOn. 

P»derla  (pe-de'rl-aX  «  [L  pador,  stench.  ] 
A  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  nat  order  Cin- 
rhonacea;.  /'  /urtula  it  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  The  leave*  have 
a  very  fetid  and  alliaceous  odour  when 
bruised,  and  are  used.  In  decoction,  medi- 
cinally In  cases  of  retention  of  urine  and 
some  febrile  complaint*. 

Padobaptlsm  (pe-do-bap'Uzm),  n.  [Or. 
paii,  paidot,  a  child,  and  baptitma,  bap- 
tism.] The  baptism  of  infants  or  of  clul- 

Ptedobaptlst  (pe-do-bap'tlst).  n  One  who 
In.  1.  la  to  infant  baptism;  one  who  practises 
the  baptism  of  children. 
Ptedo-nosology  (pe'd6-no-sol"o-JI),  n.  [Or. 
fait,  paidot,  a  child,  notot,  disease,  and 
loaot.  discourse.  ]  The  study  of  the  diseases 
of  children. 

Pwdotrophy,  Padotrophia  (  pe-dot'ro-fl, 
pi'.do-tro'fl  a),  ii  (Or.  fait,  paidot,  a  child, 
and  trepho,  to  nourish.]  That  branch  of 
hygiene  which  treats  of  the  nourishment  of 
Infants  and  children.  Dungliton. 

Peon  (pe'on),  n.  [Or.  paian.}  In  anc. 
prot.  a  foot  of  four  syllables,  and  of  four 
different  kinds,  as  shown  in  the  words 
ttinporibat.  pftlntU,  antmaliu,  cflerUa*. 
Written  also,  but  leas  correctly.  Paean. 

Paeonla  (pe-6'ni-a),  n.  |Aft«r  Paon,  the 
physician  of  the  gods,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  used  the  paxmy  medicinally.  ]  A  genus 
chiefly  of  European  and  Asiatic  plants,  lie- 
longing  to  the  nat.  order  Kanunculacecc, 
and  very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  sake  of  their  large  gaudy  flowers,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  paxmy,  peony,  or 
viony.  The  species  are  mostly  herbaceous, 
having  perennial  tuberous  roots  and  large 
deeply  lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, and  of  a  crimson,  purplish,  or  some- 
times white  colour.  One  species  (P.  Mou  tan), 
a  native  of  China,  is  a  shrub,  of  which  sev- 
eral varieties,  with  beautiful  whitish  flowers 
stained  with  pink,  are  now  in  our  gardens. 
The  flowers,  however,  have  no  smell,  or  not 
an  agreeable  one.  /'  coraUina,  a  plant  with 
crimson  petals,  has  long  been  reported  as 
growing  on  an  island  in  the  Severn,  but  it 
is  scarcely  considered  indigenous.  The  roots 
and  seeds  of  all  the  species  are  emetic  and 
cathartic  In  moderate  doses.  P.  ojficinalit 
or  /ettioa,  the  common  peony  of  our  cot- 
tage gardens,  was  formerly  in  great  repute 
a*  a  medicine. 

Paaonin  (pe'on-in),  n.  A  red  colouring  mat- 
ter obtained  from  phenillc  acid  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids.  It  gives  to 
wool  and  silk  brilliant  crimson  and  scarlet 
colour*. 

Pfflony  (pe'6-ni),  n.    See  P^ONIA. 

Pagaclc  (pa-gakO,  n.  A  Russian  wine  mea- 
sure containing  10  gallons. 

Pagadoret  (pa-ga-ddr1),  n.  [Sp.  pagador.] 
A  paymaster  or  treasurer.  Spenter. 

Pa(«Jl  (pa'ga),  n.  In  India,  a  body-guard 
the  elite  of  a  native  army 

Pagan  (  pa'gan  ),  u.  [L  paganut,  a  peasant 
or  countryman,  from  pagut,  a  village.] 
One  who  worship*  false  gods;  one  who  Is 
neither  a  Christian,  a  Jew.  nor  a  Moham- 
medan; a  heathen;  an  idolater.  This  word 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  on  the  first  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  adhered  t<>  the 
worship  of  false  gods,  or  refused  to  receive 
Christianity  after  It  had  been  received  by 
the  Inhabitant*  of  the  citie*. 

Religion  did  lint  take  place  In  cities!  and  In  that 
rmpectwu  a  cauie  why  the  name  otfafant,  which 
properly  sifnineth  a  country  people,  came  to  b< 

sea  taco<nmon  speech  for  the  same  that  infidels  and 

Pagan  (pa'gan).  a.  Pertaining  to  the  wor- 
ship or  worshipper*  of  false  god*;  heathen- 
ish; Idolatrous;  as.  pagan  superstitions. 
•All  the  rite*  of  pagan  honour  paid.'  Dry- 
den.  •  What  a  pofon  rascal  I*  this!  an  In- 
fidel I'  SAo*. 

P«ganlc,t  Paganlcalt  (pa-gan'lk,  pa-gan'- 
lk-al)  a.  Relating  to  pagans;  pagan.  •  Pa- 
yantek  fable*  of  god*.'  Cuduorth. 

They  are  not  10  much  to  be  accompled  atheist*,  as 
spntaa./v..**/.  a«d  idolatrous  Shetav 


Paganlcallyt  (p4-gan'ik-al-llX 
paganlc  manner 

T»«  one  and  only  Cod  (salth  Clement)  is  wonhlpped 
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Paganish  (pa'gan-ishX  *•  Heathenish;  per- 
taining to  pagan*.  '  Paganuth  pastime  and 
worship.'  Bourne. 

Paganism  (pa'gan-lzmX  n.  [Fr.  paganixme. 
Set  PAOAH.J  The  worship  of  false  gods,  or 
the  system  of  religious  opinions  and  wor- 
ship maintained  by  pagans;  heathenism. 

Men  instructed  from  their  infancy  in  the  principles 
and  duties  of  Christianity,  never  sink  to  the  degra- 
dation vtfagaKiim.  Dr.  G.  Spring. 

Paganltyt  (pa-gan'1-tIXn.  The  state  of  being 
a  pagan;  paganism.  Cudujorth. 

Paganize  (pa'gan-lz),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  pagan- 
ized; ppr.  paganizing.  To  render  heathen- 
ish; to  convert  to  heathenism. 

Cod's  own  people  were  sometimes  so  miserably 
depraved  and  f  i^jttized  as  to  sacrifice  their  sons 
and  daughters  unto  devils.  HaJlywfU. 

Paganize  (pa'gan-IzX  c.i  To  behave  like 
pagans.  Milton. 

Paganlyt  (pa'gan-li).  adv.  In  a  pagan  man- 
ner. 

This,  I  must  confess.  I  am  not  <o  fa^anly  supersti- 
tious as  to  believe  one  syllable  of.  Dr.  II  Mori. 

Page  (pajX  n.  [Ft.  page,  It  paggio,  a  page. 
Diez  derives  it  from  Gr  paidion,  a  dim.  of 
vaii,  paidot,  a  boy,  saying  the  word  might 
have  been  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Greeks 
or  by  the  Crusaders.  Littre  questions  this 
derivation,  pointing  out  that  the  original 
sense  of  page  was  not  a  little  boy,  but  a 
domestic  or  servant  of  inferior  condition ; 
he  therefore  derives  it  from  a  L.L.  pagiut, 
a  rustic,  from  L.  pagut,  a  country  district, 
which  allies  it  with  pagan  (which  see).] 

1.  A  young  male  attentlant  on  kings,  nobles, 
or  other  persons  of  distinction;  a  lad  in  the 
service  of  people  of  rank  or  wealth,  whose 
duty  it  Is  to  run  errands,  attend  to  the  door, 
Ac. — 2.  In  America,  a  boy  or  man  that  at- 
tends on  a  legislative  body;  as,  the  pages  of 
Congress.  — 3.  t  A  boy. 

A  child  that  was  of  half-year  age 

In  cradle  it  lay,  and  was  a  proper  faff.  CHattcer. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  holding  up  the  skirts 
of  a  lady's  dress  so  that  they  may  not  drag 
on  the  ground. 

Page  (paj),  n.  [Fr ,  from  L.  pagina,  a  page, 
as  latne  from  lamina,  femme  f  rom /Of  rm'wi. 
Root  pag,  seen  in  L.  pango,  Gr.  pegnyini, 
to  fix.)  1.  One  side  of  a  leaf  of  a  book-  A 
folio  volume  contains  four  pages  in  every 
!  sheet;  a  quarto  (4to),  eight;  an  octavo  (Svo), 
sixteen ;  a  duodecimo  (12mo),  twenty-four; 
and  an  octodecimo  (18mo),  thirty-six  pages. 

2.  A  writing  or  record;  as,  thepageot  history; 
the  sacred  paget.  —  3.  In  printing,  types 
•et  up  for  one  side  of  a  leaf.— Page  cord,  in 
printing,  small    twine,  even  and    strong, 
which  is  used  to  tie  round  the  pages  of  types 
to  secure  them  from  accidents  till  they  are 
Imposed,  when  the  cords  are  taken  off.— 
Page  paper,  stout  and  smooth  paper,  on 
which  the  pages  of  types  in  the  progress  of 
a  work  are  placed  in  a  safe  place  till  a  sheet 
Is  ready  to  be  imposed. 

Page  (paj).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  paged;  ppr  pay- 
ing. To  mark  or  number  the  pages  of  a 
book  or  manuscript. 

Page  (paj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp  paged;  ppr.  pag- 
ing. To  attend,  as  a  page. 

Will  these  moss'd  trees 

That  have  outlived  the  carle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point  A  out.  Shak. 

Pageant  (paj'ent),  n.  [Old  forms  pagyn, 
vagen;  originally  a  scaffold  for  scenic  ex- 
hibitions, from  L.  paginatum,  a  structure 
joined  together,  from  pango,  to  fix,  whence 
alsopo0«  (of  a  book).]  1.  A  triumphal  car, 
chariot,  arch,  statue,  or  other  object  form- 
ing part  of  or  carried  in  public  shows  and 
processions. 

The  poets  contrived  the  following  f.ifrttnt  or  ma- 
chine for  the  pope's  entertainment :  a  Imgc  floating 
mountain  that  was  split  in  the  top  In  imitation  of 
Parnassus.  Addism. 

2.  A  spectacle  of  entertainment ;  a  show  ;  a 
theatrical  exhibition.  '  If  yon  will  see  a 
pageant  truly  played.'  SAa*. 

I'll  play  my  part  in  fortune's  fafiant.        Sltat. 

8.  Anything  showy,  without  stability  or  du- 
ration. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  fagtant  of  a  day.        Popi. 

Pageant  (paj'ent),  o.  Showy;  pompous; 
ostentatious.  '  The  pageant  pomp  of  such 
a  servile  throne. '  Dryden. 

Pageant  (paj'ent).  t>.  i.  To  exhibit  in  show; 
to  represent  •  He  pageantt  u*.'  Shale. 

Pageantry  (paj'ent -riX  n.  Pageant*  or 
shows;  a  pompous  exhibition  or  spectacle; 
splendid  or  ostentatious  show.  '  What  pa- 
geantry, what  feat*,  what  show*.'  Shak 

Pagehood  (paj'hudXn.  The  state  of  a  page. 
•Sir  IT.  Scott, 


PAOUMA 

Pagellus  (pa-Jel'lus),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  pap. 
rut.  See  PAORUS.]  A  genus  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes  of  the  family  Sparidn.  About 
six  European  specie*  are  known,  including 
tbe  Spanish  bream  (/*.  Oiremi)  and  *ea- 
bream  i  /'.  centrodontut).  the  latter  one  of  the 
commonest  fishes  round  the  British  coasU. 

Pagery t  (paj'ri),  n.  The  rank  or  character 
of  a  page.  B.  Jonton. 

Pagll,  n.    See  PAIOLB. 

Pagina  (pa'ji-na),  n.  [L,  a  leaf  or  page.] 
In  i"'<-  tin-  surface  of  a  leaf. 

Paginal  (paj'in-al),  a.  Consisting  of  pages. 
•An  expression  proper  unto  the  paginal 
books  of  our  times,  but  not  so  agreeable 
unto  volumes  or  rolling  books  in  use  among 
the  Jews.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pagination  (i>iij-i-niVshf, ii).  n.  Act  of  paging; 
marks  or  figures  on  pages. 

Paglng-machlne  ( paj '  ing-ma-shenX  n.  A 
machine  for  paging  books  and  numbering 
documents ;  a  numbering  maclu'ne. 

Paged  (pa'god),  n.  Same  as  Pagoda.  '  They 
worship  idols  called  pagods. '  StiUiiiglleet. 
'  Thronging  millions  to  the  pagod  run. '  Pope 

Pagoda  (pa-go 'da),  n.  [Kr.  payode,  from 
Per.  and  Hind,  btit-gadah — but,  an  idol,  and 
gadah,  a  house.]  1.  A  Hindu  temple  in 
which  idols  are  worshipped.  The  pagoda 
is  generally  of  three  subdivisions.  First 
an  apartment  whose  ceiling  is  a  dome,  rest- 
ing on  columns;  this  part  Is  open  to  ill 


Great  Pagoda  at  Hhu 


persons.  Second,  an  apartment  forbidden 
to  all  but  Brahmins.  Third  and  last,  the 
cell  of  the  deity  or  idol  inclosed  with  a  masiy 
gate.  Pagodas  are  generally  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  of  a  number  of  stories.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  Buddhist  temples  in  Slam, 
Burmah,  and  China.—  2.f  An  idol;  an  image 
of  some  supposed  deity.  Stillingjleet.  —  3.  A 
gold  or  silver  coin  current  in  Hindustan,  of 
different  values  in  different  parts  of  India, 
from  80.  to  90.  sterling. 

Pagoda-stone  (pa-go'da-ston),  n.  A  lime- 
stone found  in  China  inclosing  numerous 
fossil  orthoceratites,  whose  septa  when  cut 
present  a  resemblance  to  a  pagoda.  The 
Chinese  believe  that  the  fossils  are  engen- 
dered in  the  rock  by  the  shadows  of  the 
pagodas  that  stand  above  them. 

Pagodite  (pa'god-It),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  mineral  which  the  Chinese  carve  into 
figures  of  pagodas,  images  of  idols,  and  or- 
naments. It  is  called  also  Agalmatolitt  and 
Figure-stone. 

Pagrus  (pag'rus),  n.  [L.  pagnu,  Or.  pagru, 
an  unknown  fish.]  A  genus  of  acanuu» 
terygian  fishes,  of  the  sparoid  or  bream  fa- 
mily, containing  the  braise  or  becker  (/" 
vitlgaris),  and  Couch's  sea  -bream  (P.  or- 
phut),  both  found  on  the  British  coasts, 
though  the  latter  is  rare.  The  becker  weighs 
five  or  six  pounds.  It  is  mainly  of  a  bright 
red  colour. 

Paguma  (pa-gu'ma),  n.  A  name  of  several 
mammals  of  the  genus  Paradi  .xurus,  of  tbe 
family  Viverridee  (civets  and  genets),  in- 
habiting Eastern  Asia.  The  masked  p»- 
guma  (  /'.  larvatus)  is  called  masked  on  ac- 
count of  the  white  streak  down  the  fore- 
head and  nose,  and  the  white  circle  round 
the  eyes,  which  gives  the  creature  an  as- 
pect as  if  it  wore  an  artificial  mask.  It 
has  been  found  in  China,  whence  several 
specimens  have  been  brought  to  England. 


KM*.  Or,  fat,  fall,       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii.  So.  abune;     y,  So.  tey. 
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Pagurian  (pa-gu'ri-an),  n.  A  crustacean 
belonging  to  the  genus  Pagurus. 

Paguridse  (pa-gu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  pagunis, 
Gr.  pagouros,  a  kind  of  crab,  from  pay,  root 
of  pegnymi,  to  fix,  oura,  a  tail,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  A  tribe  of  anomurous  deca- 
pod crustaceans,  of  which  the  genus  Pagu- 
rus, or  hermit-crabs,  is  the  type.  Most  of 
the  species  of  this  family  inhabit  the  de- 


Diogenes  Hermit-crab  (Ccnobita  Diogenes}. 

serted  sheila  of  molluscs,  such  as  the  whelk, 
which  they  change  for  a  larger  one  as  they 
increase  in  size.  They  are  provided  with  a 
terminal  caudal  sucker,  and  with  two  or 
three  pairs  of  rudimentary  feet,  by  means 
of  which  they  retain  their  position  in  their 
borrowed  dwelling.  The  carapace  is  not 
strong,  but  the  claws  are  well  developed, 
one  being  always  larger  than  the  other.  The 
most  common  British  species  is  Pagurus 
Bernhardus;  the  species  shown  in  the  cut 
is  a  rather  large  and  handsome  crab  inhab- 
iting Brazil  ami  the  West  Indies. 

Pagurus  (pa-gu'rus),  n.  [See  PAGURID.&.] 
A  genus  of  anomurous  crustaceans,  known 
by  the  name  of  soldier  and  hermit  crabs. 
See  PAGURID.E. 

Pah  (pa),  71.  In  New  Zealand,  a  fortified 
native  camp. 

Pah  (pa),  interi.  An  exclamation  expressing 
contempt  or  disgust. 

Pah !  pah !  give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apo- 
thecary, to  sweeten  my  imagination.  SJta£. 

Paid  (pad),  pret.  &  pp.  of  pay. 

Paideutics  (pa-du'tiks),  n.  [Gr.  paideutike 
(techne),  education,  from  paideuo,  to  teach, 
from  paw,  a  boy.]  The  science  of  teaching 
or  of  education. 

Paidle  (pu'dl),  n.  A  hoe;  a  paddle;  a  plough- 
staff.  [Scotch.] 

Paidle  (p^'dl),  v.i.  pret.  paidled;  ppr.  paid- 
liiig.  To  walk  with  short,  quick  steps,  like 
a  child;  to  paddle  in  water,  &c.  [Scotch.] 

Paidlecock  (pa'dl-kok),  n.  Same  as  Pad- 
dlecock. 

Paie,t  v.t.  To  pay;  to  please;  to  satisfy;  to 
pacify.  Chaucer. 

Pale,t  n.     Liking;  satisfaction.     Chaucer, 

Paigle,  Pagil  (pa'gl,  pa'jil),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  Primula  veris;  also  termed  Cow- 
slip. See  PRIMULA. 

Paik  (pak),  v. t.   To  beat;  to  drub.   [Scotch.] 

Paiks  (paks),  n.  A  beating;  a  drubbing. 
[Scotch.] 

Pail  (pal),  n.  [O.Fr.  paile,  paele,  payelle; 
Mod.  Fr.  poele,  from  L.  -patella,  a  pan,  from 
root  of  pateo,  to  lie  open.  ]  A  vessel  of  wood, 
tin,  or  other  metal  in  which  milk  or  water 
is  commonly  carried. 

Pail-brush  (pal'brush),  n.  A  hard  brush, 
furnished  with  bristles  at  the  end,  used  in 
kitchens,  dairies,  &c,,  to  clean  the  angles  of 
vessels. 

Pailful  (pal'ful),  n.  The  quantity  that  a 
I>ail  will  hold. 

Paillasse  (pal-yas'),  n.  [Fr. ,  f rom  pailte, 
straw,  and  that  from  L.  palea,  chaff.]  An 
under  bed  of  straw.  Written  also  PaUliasse. 

Paillet.t  n.  [Fr.  paille,  straw.]  A  pallet; 
a  cuuch,  properly  of  straw.  Chaucer. 

Pailmailt  (pal'mal).    See  PALLMALL. 

Pain  (pan),  n.  [O.  E.  payne,  peyne,  pain, 
trouble,  from  O.  Fr.  peine,  paine,  poine, 
poe.ne,  Mod.  Fr.  peine,  from  L.  pcena,  ex- 
piation, penalty,  punishment,  and  latterly 
pain,  torment.  The  Latin  word  also  entered 
the  A,  Sax.  and  the  other  Germanic  lan- 
guages directly,  hence  A.  Sax.  ptn,  D.  pijtt, 
Dan.  pine,  O.H.G.  pina,  Hod.  G.  pein.  As 
Wedgwood  remarks  the  Latin  word  was 
enabled  to  spread  itself  so  widely  no  doubt 
from  the  prominence  of  the  idea  of  retribu- 
tion and  punishment  in  religious  teaching.] 


1.  Penalty;    punishment   suffered    or  de- 
nounced ;   suffering  or  evil  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  for  a  crime,  or  annexed  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

None  shall  presume  to  fly  under  pain  of  death. 
Addison. 

Interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwixt  their  swords.  Dryden. 

2.  An  uneasy  sensation  in  animal  bodies,  of 
any  degree  from  slight  uneasiness  to  ex- 
treme distress  or  torture,  proceeding  from 
pressure,  tension,  or  spasm,  separation  of 
parts  by  violence,  or  any  derangement  of 
functions;  bodily  distress;  suffering.   Speci- 
fically—3.  The  throes  or  distress  of  travail 
or  childbirth:  generally  in  plural. 

She  bowed  herself  and  travailed ;  for  her  fains 
came  upon  her.  i  Sam.  iv.  19. 

4.  Uneasiness  of  mind;  mental  distress;  dis- 
quietude; anxiety;  solicitude;  grief;  sorrow. 

What  pain  do  you  think  a  man  must  feel  when  his 
conscience  lays  this  folly  to  his  charge?  La7u. 

5.  Careful  labour;  close  application  in  work- 
ing; trouble  which  a  person  takes  about 
something:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural;  as,  to 
take  pains;  to  be  at  the  pains  to  do  some- 
thing. '  The  laboured  earth  your  pains  have 
sowed  and  tilled.'   Dryden.    'High  without 
taking  pains  to  rise.'  Waller.  'Who  ploughs 
with  pain  his  native  lea.'  Tennyson.  [Pains 
though  a  plural  has  often  been  used  by  the 
best  writers  as  a  singular,  but  it  is  probably 
more  commonly  used  as  a  plural  at  the  pre- 
sent day.]— 6.  t  Labour;  task  to  be  performed. 

She  doth  within  both  wax  and  honey  make : 
This  work  is  hers,  this  is  her  proper  pain. 

Sir  J.  Da-vies. 

—Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  parliament  to  attaint  particular 
persons  of  treason  or  felony,  or  to  inflict 
pains  and  penalties  beyond  or  contrary  to 
the  common  law.  Such  bills  (or  acts)  are, 
in  fact,  new  laws  made  as  a  special  occasion 
may  require. 

Pain  (pan),  v.t  [See  the  noun.]  l.f  To  in- 
flict suffering  or  torture  upon  as  a  penalty 
or  punishment;  to  punish;  to  torture.  'To 
bring  from  thence  men  bound  unto  Jerusa- 
lem that  they  should  be  pained.'  Wickliffe. 

2.  To  cause  to  endure  physical  suffering;  to 
afflict  with  suffering  of  any  degree  of  inten- 
sity; to  make  simply  uneasy  or  to  torture. 

Excess  of  heat  as  well  as  cold  pains  us.      Locke, 

3.  To  cause  to  endure  mental  suffering;  to 
afflict ;  to  render  uneasy  in  mind ;  to  dis- 
quiet; to  distress. 

I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart.  Jer.  iv.  19. 

4.  t  To  put  to  pains;  to  trouble;  with  reflexive 
pronouns,  to  take  pains  or  trouble;  to  make 
toilsome  efforts.— SYN.  To  disquiet,  trouble, 
afflict,  grieve,  aggrieve,  distress,  agonize, 
torment,  torture. 

Painablet  (pan'a-bl),  a.  Causing  pain;  pain- 
ful. 

The  manacles  of  Astyages  were  not,  therefore,  the 
less  weighty  vn&painable  for  being  composed  of  gold 
or  silver.  Evelyn. 

Palndemaine.t  n.  [From  L.  panis  Domini- 
cue,  bread  of  the  Lord,  because  stamped 
with  a  figure  of  Christ.]  A  sort  of  fine  white 
bread.  Chaucer. 

Painful  (pan'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  pain;  giving 
or  accompanied  by  pain,  uneasiness,  or  dis- 
tress, whether  to  body  or  mind;  distressing; 
as,  a  painful  operation  in  surgery.  '  Cramps 
and  gouts  said  painful  fits.'  Shak. 

Evils  have  been  mois  painful  to  us  in  the  prospect, 
than  in  the  actual  pressure.  Addison. 

2.  Requiring  labour  or  toil ;  difficult ;  exe- 
cuted with  laborious  effort.    'Marching  in 
the  painful  field.'    Shak.     'By  quick  and 
paiitful  marches  hither  came.'    Dryden.— 

3.  Executed  with  or  proceeding  from  pains 
or  close  and  careful  application  or  atten- 
tion.— 4.  t  Painstaking;  laborious;  exercising 
labour;  undergoing  toil;  industrious.    'Nor 
must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tired.' 
Dryden. 

I  think  we  have  some  as  painful  magistrates  as 
ever  was  in  England.  Latimer. 

SYN.  Disquieting,  troublesome,  afflictive, 
distressing,  grievous,  laborious,  toilsome, 
difficult,  arduous. 

Painfully  (pan'ful-li),  0du-  In  a  painful 
manner :  (a)  with  suffering  of  body ;  with 
affliction,  uneasiness,  or  distress  of  mind. 
(6)  With  great  pains;  laboriously;  with  toil; 
with  careful  effort  or  diligence. 

Painfulness  (pan'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  painful ;  (a)  uneasiness  or 
distress  of  body  or  mind.  (6)  Laborious  ef- 
fort or  diligence;  the  taking  of  pauis;  care- 
ful and  accurate  labour;  laboriousness. 
Rusk  in. 


Painimt  (pa'nim),  n.  [O.  Fr.  paienisme, 
paganism,  from  L.L.  paganismus,  heathen- 
dom, from  paganus.  (See  PAGAN.)  The 
primary  sense  of  painitn  is  therefore 
heathendom  or  heathenism.]  A  pagan. 
Booker. 

Painim  t  (pa'nim),  a.    Pagan;  inftdel. 

Painless  (panles),  a.  Free  from  pain;  as,  a 
painless  surgical  operation. 

Painlessness  (pan'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  painless;  as,  the  painlessness  of  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Painstaker  (panz'tak-er),7i.  One  who  takes 
pains ;  a  laborious  person.  '  A  true  pains- 
taker  day  and  night.'  Gay. 

Painstaking  (panz'tak-ing),  a.  Taking  or 
given  to  taking  pains;  characterized  by  close 
or  minute  application ;  laborious  and  care- 
ful; industrious.  *A  plodding  painstaking 
race  of  mortals.'  H.  Swinburne. 

Painstaking  (panz'tak-ing),  n.  The  taking 
of  pains;  careful  labour. 

Nothing  is  done  in  passion  and  power,  but  all  by 
filing  and  scraping,  and  rubbing,  and  other  pains- 
taking.  Craik. 

Painsworthy  (panz'wer-THi),  a.  Deserving 
of  pains  or  care ;  recompensing  pains  or 
care.  Edin.  Rev. 

Paint  (pant),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  paindre,  pp.  paint, 
Fr.  peindre,  from  L.  pingere,  pictumt  to 
paint.]  1.  To  coat  or  cover  with  paint;  to 
lay  colour  or  colours  on ;  to  diversify  with 
hues;  to  colour;  as,  to  paint  a  board;  to 
paint  the  walls  of  a  room.— 2.  To  form  a 
likeness  of  in  colours ;  to  represent  by  col- 
ours; as,  to  paint  a  landscape  or  a  portrait. 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean.  Coleridge. 

Hence— 3.  To  represent  or  exhibit  to  the 
mind;  to  bring  clearly  before  the  mind's 
eye;  to  describe  vividly;  to  delineate;  to 
image;  to  depict. 

Disloyal?— 

The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness. 

Ska*. 

4.  To  adorn  or  beautify  by  laying  artificial 
colours  on.  'Painted  her  face  and  tired 
her  head.'  2  Ki.  ix.  30.  'To  gild  refined 
gold,  to  paint  the  lily.'  Shak. 
Paint  (pant),  v.i.  I.  To  practise  painting; 
as,  the  artist  paints  well.— 2.  To  lay  artificial 
colour  on  the  face  with  the  view  of  beautify- 
ing it. 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  must 
she  come.  SJta&. 

To  patch,  nay,  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  would  it,  sure,  be  such  a  sin  \Q  paint.     Pope. 

Paint  (pant),  n.  1.  A  colouring  substance; 
a  substance  used  in  painting,  either  simple 
or  compound;  a  pigment;  as,  a  white  paint 
or  red  paint.— 2.  Colour  laid  on  the  face ; 
rouge. 

All  paints  may  be  said  to  be  noxious.  They  injure 
the  skin,  obstruct  perspiration,  and  thus  frequently 
lay  the  foundation  for  cutaneous  alTections. 

Dunslison. 

Painter  (pant'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  paint ;  an  artist  who  represents  the 
appearance  of  the  objects  of  nature  on  a 
plane  or  other  surface  by  means  of  colours. 

Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we  should 
call  a  man  a  great  painter  only  as  he  excelled  in 
precision  and  force  in  the  language  of  lines,  and  a 
great  versifier,  as  he  excelled  in  precision  or  force  in 
the  language  of  words.  ...  As  I  have  said,  the 
business  of  a  painter  is  to  paint.  If  he  colour  he  is 
a.  painter,  though  he  can  do  nothing  else;  if  he 
cannot  colour,  he  is  no  painter,  though  he  may  do 
everything  else.  Ruskin, 

— Painter's  colic,  a  disease  to  which  paint- 
ers, plumbers,  and  those  who  work  with 
poisonous  preparations  of  lead,  or  in  any 
way  receive  them  into  the  system,  are 
peculiarly  liable.  The  principal  symptoms 
are  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  obstinate 
constipation,  and  cramps  in  the  limbs. 
Called  also  Lead  colic,  Devonshire  colic, 
Metallic  colic,  &c. 

Painter  (pant'er),  n.  [Comp.  Ir.  paint,  a 
string,  lace,  cord.  See  PANTER,  a  net.]  A 
rope  used  to  fasten  a  boat  to  a  ship  or  other 
object. 

Painter  (pant'er),  n.  The  popular  name  in 
the  United  States  of  the  cougar  or  panther 
(Felis  concolor). 

Painterly!  (pant'er-li),  a.  Like  a  painter. 
'A  painterly  glose  of  a  visage.'  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Paintership  (pant'er-ship),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  a  painter.  [Rare.] 

Admit  also  a  curious,  cunning  painter  to  be  the 
chief  painter;  let  him  strive  also  to  continue  still  in 
his  chief  paintership,  lest  another  pass  him  in  cun- 
ning. Bp.  Gardner. 

Patnter-stainer  (pant'er-stan-er),  TI.  1.  A 
painter  of  coats  of  arms. — 2.  A  member  of 
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the  livery  company  or  guild   In  London 
bearing  this  name. 

Painting  (pinf  IngX  n.  L  The  art,  art,  or 
employment  of  laying  on  colours;  the  art  of 
forming  figure*  or  representing  objects  to 
colour*  on  canvas  or  other  material;  or  the 
art  of  representing,  by  mean*  of  figure*  and 
i  ol  iurs  on  a  plane  surface,  all  objects  pre- 

....  »,,  *VIA  Im>ir4ii*ilnn    Kn 


lomn  on  a  pane  su, 

lented  to  the  eye  or  to  the  Imagination,  to 

ai  to  produce  the  appearance  of  relief. 


.„„,,  .    Now^Miaririt  meant  endeavouring,  by 

WzSi^e&SS** 

IMI  roxetenlmg  the  acts  of  their  own  day>:  and 
that  Is  Sx  only ^tSurictl  faMing  worth  a  «n». 

2  A  picture;  a  likeness  or  resemblance  in 
colour*. 

Twt  it  the  very  putting  of  your  fear.      Shak. 

S.  Colour*  laid  on.     '  This  painting  wherein  i 
you  see  me  smeared.'    Shak. 
Palntless  (panflesX  a.    Incapable  of  being 
painted  or  represented;  not  to  be  painted 
or  described. 

By  woe.  the  tout  to  daring  action  swells ; 

By  woe.  \nf-3inllrit  patience  it  excels.    Savagt. 

Palntreu  (pant 'res),  n,  A  female  who 
pamls. 

Palnt-strake  (pant'strak),  n.  Naut.  the 
uplnTinost  strake  of  plank  immediately  be- 
low the  plank-sheer.  It  is  also  called  the 
Sheer-stroke.  See  STRAKE. 

Palnturet  (pant'ur),  n.  [0  Fr.  pomrtire.  a 
painting,  picture.]  The  art  of  painting. 

Pair  (parX  n.  (Fr.  poire,  a  pair,  couple, 
from  L.  par,  equal,  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
para,  beside,  alongside  of.)  1.  Two  things 
of  a  kind,  similar  in  form,  applied  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  suited  to  each  other  or 
used  together ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves  or  stock- 
Ings  :  a  pair  of  shoes.  Also  applied  to  a 
single  thing  composed  essentially  of  two 
pieces  suiting  each  other,  and  used  only  in 
the  plural  form;  as,  a  pair  of  scissors;  a 
pair  of  trousers.  —  2.  Two  of  a  sort ;  a 
couple;  a  brace;  as,  a  pair  of  nerves.  'A 
pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons. '  < 
I.uke  ii.  4.  —3.  Distinctively,  a  man  and  wife.  ! 

Oh  when  meet  now 
Such/.u>j  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd?  Milton. 

4.  In  mining,  a  gang  or  party  of  men:  in  this 
sense  spelled  also  Pare.  —  5.  In  par(ioin«n(. 
two  members  belonging  to  opposite  parties 
who  agree  not  to  vote  for  a  specified  time. 
See  PAIRING. —  /'air  formerly  had  a  sense 
equal  to  a  set  of  things,  or  designated  an 
apparatus  with  its  belongings;  thus,  apair 
of  cards  was  a  pack  of  cards :  a  pair  of  gal- 
lows was  a  gallows  fully  equipped  We  still 
speak  of  a  pair  of  stairs  for  a  flight  of  stairs 
or  steps.  'A  garret  up  four  pair  of  stairs.' 
Macaulay 

I  ha'  nothing  but  my  skin. 

And  clothes:  my  sword  here,  and  myself; 

Two  crowns  in  my  pocket,  two  fair  of  cards ; 

And  three  false  dice.  Stan  6-  Ft. 

What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman?  if  I  hang, 

III  make  a  fat  fair  of  gallows :  for  if  I  hang,  old  Sir 

John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  knowest   ne  is  no 

starveling.  Shak. 

Pair  (par),  r  i  1.  To  be  Joined  in  pairs ;  to 
couple :  as,  birds  pair  in  summer.  —  2.  To 
suit ;  to  fit,  as  a  counterpart. 

F.thelinda. 
My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and/ai>  with  thine.  Rom. 

—  To  pair,  to  pair  of,  (a)  to  depart  from  a 
company  In  pairs  or  couples.  (W  To  abstain 
from  voting  on  arrangement  with  a  member 
of  the  opposite  party  to  do  the  same :  said  of 
members  of  parliament  See  PAIRING 

Pair  (parX  >.(.  1.  To  unite  In  couples. 
•Minds  paired  by  heaven.'  Dryden. 

1  To  unite  or  assort  in  twos  as  correspondent 
oradantedtoeachother  'GlossyjetisuatrriJ 
with  shining  white.'  Pope 

Palr.t  Palre.t  ».t  To  Impair;  to  hurt:  to 
injure.  Chaucer. 


_.rt  (pAr'ir).  n.  One  who  Impairs  or 
Injun-*.  WuMife. 

IJtUUL  Fairing  Off  (paring,  paring  of),  n. 
In  fwHiMMt,  ,  practice  by  which  a  mem- 
ber whose  opinions  would  lead  him  to  vote 
on  one  side  of  a  question  agrees  with  a  mem- 
ber on  the  opposite  side  that  they  both  shall 
be  absent  for  a  specified  time,  so  that  a  vote 
Is  neutralized  on  each  side. 

Palrtng-tlme(par'lng-tlm),  n.  The  time 
when  lilrds  couple.  Coif  per 

PjUrmentt(par'mentXn.   Injury;  damage. 


Pair-royal  (par-roi'al),  n.  Three  similar 
things ;  specifically,  three  cards  of  a  sort  at 
certain  games,  as  three  kings,  three  queens, 
oM  Double  pair-royal,  four  similar  cards, 
as  four  king*.  Written  also  ParM  and 

/-,  w 

Hath  thatgreat fair-royal 
Of  adamantine  sisters  (the  Fates)  late  made  trial 
Of  tome  new  trade,  Quarltt. 

Palrwlse  (paYwiz),  adv.    In  pairs. 

Such  as  continued  refractory  he  tied  together  by 
the  beards,  and  hung/arrwii*  over  poles.  Carlylt. 

Pals.t  n.  [  Fr.  payt,  country.  ]  In  law,  the 
people  out  of  whom  a  jury  is  taken. 

False  t  (paz),  n.  Weight.  '  A  stoiie  of  such 
a  poi«e.  Chapman.  See  POISE. 

False  t  (paz),  »•'•  To  weigh  or  poise.  'With 
just  balance  paii'd.'  Ph.  Fletcher. 

Paixhan  Gun  (paks'han  gun),  n.  [From 
the  name  of  the  inventor. )  A  howitzer  for 
the  horizontal  firing  of  heavy  shells,  intro- 
duced by  the  French  general  Paixhan  about 
1830. 

Pajock.  A  word  found  in  editions  of  Shak- 
spere,  old  and  new,  in  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2, 
and  usually  explained  as  meaning  peacock. 
Perhaps  the  proper  reading  is  patchock,  a 
word  used  by  Spenser  for  a  low  or  mean 
person. 

Pakfong  (pak'fong),  n.    See  PACKFONO. 

Pal,  Pali  (pal),  n.  Mate ;  partner ;  accom- 
plice; chum.  [Slang.] 

Pal  is  a  common  cant  word  for  brother  or  friend,  and 
it  is  purely  Gipsy,  having  come  directly  from  that  Ian* 
guage  without  the  slightest  change.  On  the  Continent 
it  isfrala  otfral.  1  n  England  it  sometimes  takes  the 
form  offtl.  C.  G.  Ltland. 

Palabratpa.la'braXn.  [Sp.]  A  word.  Shak- 
spere  makes  Dogberry  use  palabras  Ignor- 
antly  for  pocas  palabrat,  that  is,  few  words. 

Palace  (pal'asX  n.  [Fr.  palais,  from  L. 
I'alatium,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  and  that  on  which  Augustus 
had  his  residence,  whence  the  name  was 
given  to  his  house.]  1.  The  house  in  which 
an  emperor,  a  king,  or  other  distinguished 
person  resides ;  as,  an  imperial  palace ;  a 
royal  palace;  a  pontifical  palace;  a  ducal 
palace;  a  bishop's  palace. — 2.  A  splendid 
place  of  residence ;  a  stately  or  magnifi- 
cent mansion.  Addiion. 

Palace  -  court  (pal 'as- kort),  n.  The  court 
of  the  sovereign's  palace  of  Westminster, 
which  had  jurisdiction  of  personal  actions 
arising  within  the  limits  of  12  miles  round 
the  palace,  excepting  the  city  of  London. 
This  court  was  instituted  in  1064,  and 
abolished  in  1849. 

Palaclous  t  (pa-la'shus),  a  Palatial;  royal; 
noble:  magnificent.  Qraunt. 

Paladin  (pal'a-din),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  paladin, 
from  L.  palatial/*,  attached  to  the  palace, 
from  pnlalium.  (See  I'ALACE.)  The  twelve 
peers  of  France  to  whom  the  name  was  first 
applied  lived  in  the  palace  of  Charlemagne.  ] 
A  knight  -  errant ;  a  heroic  champion ;  an 
eminent  hero. 

The  Count  Palatine  was.  in  theory,  the  official  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  households  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  emperor.  As  the  foremost  of  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  the  Count  Palatine  took  a  prominent  place 
in  medixva)  romance,  and  afatadtH  is  the  impersoni- 
ncation  of  chivalrous  devotion.  /laac  Taylor. 

Palsearctic  (pa-le-ar'tik),  a.  [Or  palaios. 
ancient,  and  E.  arctic.  ]  One  of  the  six 
regions  into  which  zoologists  divide  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  based  on  their  charac- 
teristic fauna  or  collection  of  animal  life. 
The  palccarctic  region  embraces  Europe, 
Africa  north  of  the  Atlas  range,  and  Nor- 
thern Asia. 

Palaeaster  (pa-le-as'ter),  n.  A  genus  of  fossil 
star-fishes  of  the  Silurian  system.  The  spe- 
cies present  so  many  anomalies  that  the  genus 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  existing  family. 

Palseechlnus,  Palaechlnus  (pa-le-ek'i-nus, 
pa-le  ki'nus),  n.  [Gr.  palaioi.  ancient,  and 
MUnM,  sea-urchin  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  sea- 
urchins  or  cidarltes  occurring  in  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Palajchinidoc. 

Palselchthyes  (pa-le-ik'thi-ez).  n.  pi.  [Gr 
palftot, ancient,  and  ichthyt.  fish.)  A  division 
of  fishes  comprising  the  Ganoidei  and  the 
Elasmobranchii.and  characterized  by  having 
a  heart  with  a  contractile  bulbus  arteriosus, 
intestine  with  aspiral  valve,  and  optic  nerves 
non-decussating.  //.  A.  Xictiolson. 

Palaeocry  stlc  ( pa '  le  -  6  -  kris " tik ),  a.  [Or. 
palaioi,  ancient,  and  kryot,  frost]  Frozen 
from  of  old;  remaining  frozen  from  antiquity: 
applied  to  both  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas 
"  perpetually  covered  with  toe  of  unknown 
ages,  or  to  such  ice. 
A  special  name  it  much  needed  to  distinguish  this 


ice  from  ordinary  old  pack.  The  name  fataocryaic 
was  adopted  by  the  oncers  (of  the  Altrt  and  the  />ii- 
fovrry  in  1875-6).  Caft.  Afantftam. 

Palaeoethnologlcal  (paae-6-eth-no-loj"ik. 
al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  palteoeth- 
nology. 

Palaeoetnnologlst  ( pa'le-6-eth-nol"o-Jise), 
n.  One  versedin  pala-oethnology. 

Palaeoethnology  ( pa'le-6-eth-nol"o.jl ),  >i 
[Gr.  palaios,  ancient,  rthnos,  a  people,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  The  ethnology  of  the 
earliest  times. 

Palseogean  (pa1e-6-jS"an),  a.  [Or.  palaioi, 
ancient,  and  gt.  the  earth.]  Belonging  to 
the  former  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  revealed  by  geology,  as  distinct  from  the 
existing  terraqueous  aspects  as  described  by 
oleography.  Page. 


t  <n«eograpb.  (pa'le-6-graf),  n.  [See  below.] 
An  ancient  manuscript  Kclec.  Rev. 

Palaeographer  (pa-le-og'ra-fer),  a  One 
skilled  in  palaeography. 

Palaeographic,  Palaeographical  (pale-0- 
graf'ik,  pa1e-o-graf"ik-al ),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  pateography. 

Palaeographlst  (pa-le-og'ra-flst),  n.  A 
palieographer. 

Palaepgraphy  (pa-lg-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Or. 
palaioa,  ancient,  and  grapho,  I  write.  ] 

1.  An  ancient  manner  of  writing ;  or,  more 
generally,  ancient  writings  collectively.  — 

2.  The  science  or  art  of  deciphering  ancient 
documents  or  inscriptions,  including  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  characters  used 
at  different  periods  by  the  writers  and  sculp- 
tors of  different  nations  and  languages,  their 
usual  abbreviations,  &c. ;  the  study  of  ancient 
writtenor  inscribed  documents  and  modes  of 

Palseo'lcllthyplogy  ( pa'le-o-ik-thi-ol"o.JI  X 
n.  [Gr.  palaios,  ancient,  whthys.  a  fish,  and 
loaos,  a  discourse.  ]  The  science  of  fossil  fishes. 

Palasollthlc  (pa'le-6-lith"ik),  o,  (Or. 
palaios,  ancient,  and  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  In 
archceol.  of  or  belonging  to  the  earlier  stone 
period  of  prehistoric  history. 

We  now  come  to  the  advent  of  palaolithie  man 
upon  the  scene.  The  discovery  that  man  was  living 
at  the  same  time  with  the  extinct  Mammalia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  made  by  M.  Boucher  de 
Pertnes  many  years  before,  was  fully  recognized  in 
1859.  F.din.  Kn. 

Palaologlst  (pa-le-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  con- 
versant with  palacology ;  a  student  of  or 
one  who  writes  on  antiquity. 

Palaeology  (pa-le-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Or.  palaioi, 
ancient,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  antiquities,  or  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  things ;  archaeology. 

Palseomys  (pa-le'o-mis),  n.  [Gr.  palaioi, 
ancient,  and  mys,  a  mouse.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  rodents,  allied  to  the  beavers,  from 
the  Epplesheim  sand. 

Palseoniscus  (pa'le-6-nis"kus),  n.  (Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  and  oniskon,  a  fish.]  A 

Senus  of  fossil  fishes  belonging  to  the  Icpi- 
osteid  family  of  ganoid  fishes.    The  species 

range  from  the  carboniferous  to  the  trias. 
Palaeontographlcal  ( pa  -  le-on'  to  -  graf  1k- 

al),  a.    Relating  to  palaeontography  or  the 

description  of  fossils. 
Palaaontography  (pa '  le-on -tog"  ra-fl),  n. 

[Gr.   palaios,   ancient,    onta,   beings,   and 

grapho,  1  write.]    The  description  of  fossil 
i    remains. 
Palseontological  (pa1e-on-t6-loJ"ik-alX  a. 

Relating  to  palaeontology. 
Pala9ontologlcally(pa1e-on-to-loj"ik-al-liX 

adv.    In  a  palreontological  sense ;  front  a 

palaeontological  point  of  view. 

Palaontologically.rht  gasteropods  or  true  univalves 
have  been  on  the  increase  since  palxozoic  times. 

Atf*. 

Palaeontologist  (pa'le-on-tol"o.jistX  n.  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  paleontology  or 
the  history  of  fossil  remains. 

Palaeontology  (pale-on-tol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  onta.  beings,  and  lotjoi, 
a  discourse.  ]  The  science  of  the  ancient 
life  of  the  earth ;  that  branch  of  biological 
science  which  treats  of  fossil  organic  re- 
mains. 

Another  general  fact,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Darwin  as 
one  •*\\\t\i  fialaontolozy  has  made  tolerably  certain,  it 
that  forms  and  groups  of  forms  which  have  once  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  do  not  reappear.  //.  Sfffifrr. 

Palaeophis  ( pa'le-6-fls ),  n.     [Gr.  palattt. 
ancient,  and  ophis.  a  serpent.]    A  genus  of 
fossil  serpents  allied  to  the  pythons,  f. " 
the  earliest  record  of  this  ordinal  type.    1 1" 
P.  typhous  of  the  eocene  beds  of  Crackles- 
ham  seems  to  have  been  a  boa-constrii  t.-i 
like  snake  about  20  feet  long. 

Palaeophytologyd'iVK-  o-fi -tol"o-jl).n.  [Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  phyton,  a  plant,  and  loiiur. 
a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  paleontology 
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which  treats  of  fossil  plants  or  vegetable 
remains. 

PalseorniS  (pa-le-or'nis),  n.  [Gr.  palaios, 
ancient,  and  ornis,  a  bird.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  parrakeets. 

Palseosiren  (pa'le-o-si"ren),  n.  [Gr.  palaios, 
ancient,  and  seiren,  L.  siren,  a  mermaid.] 
A  fossil  reptile  so  named  from  its  apparent 
affinity  to  the  existing  salamander.  Its  re- 
mains occur  in  the  lower  Permian. 

Palaeospalax  (pa-le-os'pa-laks),  n.  [Gr.  pa- 
laios, ancient,  and  spalax,  a  mole.]  A  name 
given  to  an  animal  identical  with,  or  very 
closely  allied  to,  the  existing  mole,  but  as 
large  as  a  hedgehog,  whose  remains  have 
been  found  along  with  those  of  the  elephant, 
deer,  and  beaver  in  a  lacustrine  deposit  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk. 

Palaeotherian  (pa'le-6-the"ri-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  palteotherium. 

Palseptherium  (pa'le-6-the"ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  and  thlrion,  a  wild  beast.  ] 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  extinct  pachyderms 
found  in  the  eocene  strata  of  Europe  and 
America,  characterized  by  having  twenty- 
eight  complex  molar  teeth,  fonr  canines, 
and  twelve  incisors,  four  in  each  jaw.  The 
palaeotherium  possessed  three  toes  to  each 


Palaeotherium  restored. 

foot,  and  had  probably  a  short  fleshy  pro- 
boscis. About  twelve  species  are  already 
known,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  horse  to 
that  of  a  hog.  The  paUeotherium  holds  a 
place  intermediate  between  the  rhinoceros, 
the  horse,  and  the  tapir. 

Palseoxylon  (pa-le-oks'il-on).n.  [Gr.  palaios, 
ancient,  and  xylon,  wood.]  A  name  applied 
to  certain  fossil  stems  of  conifers  found  in 
the  coal-measures,  but  characterized  by 
thick  medullary  rays  not  found  in  existing 
conifers. 

Palaeozoic  (pa'le-6-z6"ik),  a.  [Gr.  palaios, 
ancient,  and  zoe,  life.]  In  geol.  applied  to 
the  lowest  division  of  stratified  groups,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Mesozoic  and  Caiiio- 
zoic,  as  also  to  the  life  of  the  period.  It  in- 
cludes the  Laurentian,  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,pld  Red  Sandstone, Carboniferous, 
and  Permian  systems.  The  divisions  are 
based  on  the  characters  of  their  organic 
remains. 

Palaeozoology  (pa'le-6-zo-ol"o-ji).?i.  [Gr.  pa- 
laios, ancient,  zoon,  an  animal,  and  logos,  a 
discourse.]  That  branch  of  biology  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  fossil  remains  of 
animals. 

Palaestra  (pa-les'tra),  n.    See  PALESTRA. 

Palsetiolqgical  (pa-le'shi-6-loj"ik-al),  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  palsetiology. 

All  palatielogieal  sciences,  ali  speculations  which 
attempt  to  ascend  from  the  present  to  the  remote 
past,  by  the  chain  of  causation,  do  also,  by  an  inevit- 
able consequence,  urge  us  to  look  for  the  beginning 
of  the  state  of  things  which  we  thus  contemplate. 
Whewell, 

Palsetiologist  (pa-le'shi-ol"o-jist),  n.  An 
investigator  by  the  method  of  palsetiology. 

Cuvier's  assertion  that  the  geologist  is  an  antiquary 
of  a  new  order,  is  perfectly  correct,  for  both  are  pa- 
latiologists,  Whcwcll. 

Palsetiologv  (pa-le'shi-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  aitia,  a  cause,  and  logos,  a 
discourse.]  That  science,  mode  of  specula- 
tion or  investigation,  which  explains  past 
conditions  by  the  law  of  causation,  by  rea- 
soning from  present  conditions,  or  which 
endeavour  to  ascend  to  a  past  state  of  things 
by  the  aid  of  the  evidence  of  the  present. 

Palagonite  (pa-lag'on-It),  n.  A  mineral 
found  as  an  ingredient  of  the  volcanic  tufa 
near  Palagonia  in  Sicily,  as  also  in  Iceland. 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
with  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  &c. 

Palaitiological  (pa-li'shi-6-loj"ik-al),  a. 
Same  as  Patcetiological,  Edin.  liev. 

Falamedea  (pal-a-me'de-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  section  Macrodactyli 
of  the  order  Grallatores,  allied  to  the  jacanas 
and  the  rails,  but  having  also  affinities  to  the 
ducks.  The  P.  cornuta  (honied  screamer 
or  kamichi)  is  a  South  American  bird  larger 


than  a  common  goose,  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing its  wings  armed  with  two  strong  spurs 
(useful  in  defending  itself  against  snakes, 


Palamedea  cornuta  {Horned  Screamer). 

&c.),  and  its  head  having  a  long  slender 
horn-like  appendage  growing  from  the  skin. 
It  is  found  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  where  it 
lives  in  marshy  or  inundated  places,  which 
it  makes  to  resound  with  its  wild  and  loud 
cry.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable 
substances.  The  upper  plumage  in  general 
is  blackish-brown. 

Palamedeidse  (pal'a-me-de"i-de),  n.  pi.  The 
screamers,  a  family  of  birds  of  which  the 
genus  Palamedea  is  the  type. 

Palankas  (pa-lan'kas),  n.  Milit.  a  kind  of 
permanent  intrenched  camp  attached  to 
frontier  fortresses.  [Turkey.] 

Palanquin,  PalankeenCpal-an-kenO.n.  [Fr. 
and  Pg.  palanquin;  Javanese  pdlangki,  pal- 
angkan.]  A  covered  conveyance  used  in 
India,  China,  &c.,  borne  by  poles  on  the 
shoulders  of  men,  and  in  which  a  single  per- 
son is  carried  from  place  to  place.  The 
palanquin  proper  is  a  sort  of  box  about  8 
feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  as  much  in  height, 
with  wooden  shutters  on  the  Venetian  blind 
principle.  It  used  to  be  a  very  common 
conveyance  in  India,  especially  among  the 
Europeans,  but  the  introduction  of  railways 
and  the  improvement  of  the  roads  have 
almost  caused  its  discontinuance.  Written 
also  Palankee  and  Palkee. 


Palanquin. 

Palapteryx,  Palapterix  (pa-iap'ter-iks),  n. 

[Gr.  palaios,  ancient,  a,  without,  andpteryx, 
a  wing.]  A  genus  of  struthious  birds  whose 
remains  are  found  along  with  those  of  the 
dinornis  in  the  river-silt  deposits  of  New 
Zealand.  Its  remains  evidence  that  it,  like 
the  gigantic  dinornis,  was  closely  allied  to 
the  living  wingless  apteryx. 
Palatable  (pal'at-a-bl),  a.  Agreeable  to  the 
taste  or  palate ;  savoury ;  such  as  may  be 
relished. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable.     How  many  devices  have  been 
made  use  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion  palatable, 
Addison. 

Palatableness  (pal'at-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  palatable,  or  agreeable  to 
the  taste. 

Palatably  (pal'at-a-bli),arfy.  In  a  palatable 
manner;  agreeably. 

Palatal  (pal'at-al),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  the 
palate.  'Palatal  arteries.'  Dunglison.  — 
2.  Uttered  by  the  aid  of  the  palate,  as  cer- 
tain sounds ;  thus,  ch  in  church  is  a  palatal 
consonant,  and  e  a  palatal  vowel. 

Palatal  (pal'at-al),  n.  A  sound  pronounced 
by  the  aid  of  the  palate;  that  of  ch  in  church, 
and  that  of  j'. 

Palate  (pal'at),  n.  [L.  pala turn,  the  palate.] 
1.  The  roof  or  upper  part  of  the  mouth.  In 


man  the  palate  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which,  called  the  hard  palate,  forms  an 
arch  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  other,  called  the  soft  palate,  lying  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  consists  of  a 
membranous  curtain  of  muscular  and  cellu- 
lar tissue,  from  the  middle  of  which  hangs 
the  uvula.— 2.  Taste;  relish.  '  Hard  task  to 
hit  the  palates  of  such  guests.'  Pope.  [This 
signification  of  the  word  originated  in  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  palate  is  the  or- 
gan of  taste.]— 3.  The  power  of  relishing 
mentally;  intellectual  taste. 

Men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle,  as 
dressed  up  by  the  schoolmen.  T.  Baker. 

4.  In  bot.  the  convex  base  of  the  lower  lip 
of  a  personate  corolla. 

Palatet  (pal'at).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  palated; 
ppr.  palating.  To  perceive  by  the  taste;  to 
taste.  Chas.  Johnson. 

Palatial!  (pa-la'shal),  a.  [From  palate.] 
Pertaining  to  the  palate;  as,  the  palatial 
retraction  of  the  tongue.  Barrow^ 

Palatial  t  (pa-la'shal),  n.    A  palatal. 

Palatial  (pa-la'shal),  a.  [From  L.  palatium, 
palace.]  Pertaining  to  a  palace ;  becoming 
a  palace;  magnificent.  'A  magnificent  struc- 
ture .  .  .  built  in  the  palatial  stile  of  those 
days.'  A.  Drummond. 

Palatlc  (pa-lat'ik),  n.    A  palatal. 

Palatic  (pa-lat'ik),  a.    Palatal.    Holder. 

Palatinate  (pa-lat'in-at),  n.  [Fr.  palatinat. 
See  PALATINE.  ]  The  province  or  seignory  of 
a  palatine ;  as,  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

Palatine  (para-tin),  a.  [Fr.  palatin,  from 
L.  palatinus,  from  palatium,  palace.  See 
PALACE.]  Pertaining  to  a  palace;  an  epi- 
thet applied  originally  to  persons  holding 
an  office  or  employment  in  the  king's  palace; 
hence  it  imports  possessing  royal  privileges; 
as,  a  count  palatine. — County  palatine  is  a 
county  over  which  an  earl,  bishop,  or  duke 
had  a  royal  jurisdiction.  In  England  for- 
merly were  three  counties  palatine:  Chester, 
Durham,  and  Lancaster  —  the  two  former 
by  prescription,  the  latter  by  grant  of  Ed- 
ward III.  They  were  so  called  because  the 
proprietors,  the  Earl  of  Chester,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  pos- 
sessed royal  rights  as  fully  as  the  king  in 
his  palace.  The  rights  of  the  counties  pala- 
tine are  now  vested  in  the  crown. 

Palatine  (pal'a-tln),  n.  One  invested  with 
royal  privileges  and  rights;  a  count  palatine. 
In  mediaeval  France  and  Germany  there 
were  palatines  attached  to  the  court  and 
palace  of  the  sovereign  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  latter  in  his  judicial  duties. 
Later,  in  these  and  in  other  countries,  they 
were  detached  from  the  court  and  placed 
in  charge  of  remote  or  turbulent  provinces, 
where  they  maintained  a  court  and  palace 
in  the  sovereign's  name. 

Palativet  (pal'a-tiv),  a.  Pleasing  to  the 
taste ;  palatable.  '  Glut  not  thyself  with 
palative  delights.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Palaver  (pa-la'ver),  n.  [Pg.  palavra,  Sp. 
palabra,  a  word,  from  L.  parabola,  a  com- 

E arisen,  a  parable,  in  late  times  a  word, 
•om  Gr.  parabole,  a  placing  beside,  a  com- 
parison. See  PARABLE.]  The  word  comes 
to  us  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where 
Portuguese  was  the  chief  language  of  inter- 
course with  Europeans.]  1.  A  talking;  su- 
perfluous or  idle  talk.  — 2.  Flattery;  adula- 
tion; talk  intended  to  deceive.  [Vulgar.]— 
3.  Talk;  conversation;  conference.  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Africa,  and 
now  sometimes  in  this  country.  'In  this 
country  and  epoch  of  parliaments  and  elo- 
quent palavers.'  Carlyle. 

Palaver  (pa-la'ver),  v.t.  To  flatter;  to  hum- 
bug by  words.  Grose.  [Vulgar.] 

Palaver  (pa-la'ver), v.i.  To  talk  idly;  to  in- 
dulge in  a  palaver  or  palavers. 

While  they  (smugglers)  were  palavering  over  no- 
body knew  who,  they  might  lose  the  running  of  the 
tubs.  D.  yerrold. 

Palaverer  (pa-la'ver-er),  n.  One  who  pala- 
vers; a  flatterer. 

Palay  (pa-laO,  n.  An  Indian  climbing  plant 
(Cryptostegia  grandiftora)  of  the  nat.  order 
Asclepiadacea?.  Its  stalk-fibres,  which  are 
strong  and  white,  are  spun  into  a  very  fine 
yarn;  and  its  milky  juice,  when  exposed  for 
a  short  time  to  the  sun,  is  converted  into 
pure  caoutchouc. 

Pale  (pal),  a.  [O.Fr.  pale,  palle,  pasle,  Mod. 
Fr.  pale,  from  L.  paUidus,  pale,  from  palleo, 
to  be  pale.]  1.  White  or  whitish;  wan;  de- 
ficient in  colour ;  not  ruddy  or  fresh  of  col- 
our; as,  a  pale  face  or  skin;  pale  cheeks. 

Why  50  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  f 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  t  Sttctlitif. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  th'm;      w,  ie>ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-  See  KEY. 
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I  Xot  bright:  not  shining;  of  a  faint  luitre; 
din;  as.  the  paU  light  of  the  moon. 
TV.  ifeU.  melhlnki,  b  but  the  daylight  lick  : 
-  **-*• 


. 

PtU  b  rued  at  the  first  clement  of  many 
ielfixpUnitory  compound*;  as  foU-ctd- 
oured.  sofa-leaved,  Ac. 


ftO«(p»l).».«.    To  turn  pale.    [Poetical.] 
who  niched  hn  lace. 


».«.  . 

The  wife  who  niched  hn  lace. 
„  a^deo'twitch  o<  hi,  i"-. 


Pale(pU),n. 

Uke  lawn  beta*  spr««4  upoVthVUuirang  .£«. 
Usurps  her  cheek. 

Pale  (pal),  "•    In  bot.  same  as  Palea. 

Pale  (pal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  pal,  ft.  pal,  from 
L.  pahu.  a  stake.)  1.  A  pointed  stake  or 
narrow  piece  of  wood  used  in  fencing  or  In- 
closing by  being  fixed  upright  in  the  ground, 
or  joined  above  and  below  to  a  rail;  a  picket, 
t.  That  which  incloses  nr  fences  In ;  nence, 
the  space  Inclosed.  'Within  the  pale  of 
Christianity.'  Atterbury. 

Why  should  we  in  the  compass  of  a  palt 
Keep  law  and  form  T  Sttak. 

S.  District:  limited  region  or  territory:  spe- 
cifically, that  portion  of  Ireland  in  which 
English  rule  and  law  were  acknowledged. 
The  pale  varied  at  different  periods.  The 
designation  dates  from  the  reign  of  John, 
who  distributed  the  portion  of  Ireland  then 
subject  to  England  Into 
twelve  counties  palatine. 

The  authority  of  the  English 
kgivUturc  extended  over  Ire- 
land. The  executive  adminis- 
tration was  intrusted  to  men 
taken  either  from  Hngland  or 
from  the  English  faU.  and  in 
either  case  regarded  as  for- 
eigners. Uacnulay- 

4  In  her.  the  first  and  A  pale  azure 
simplest  kindof  ordinary. 
It  Is  bounded  by  two  vertical  lines,  at  equal 
distances  from  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon, 
of  which  It  Incloses  one-third.  It  seldom 
contains  more  than  three  charges.  A  coat 
bisected  by  a  vertical  line,  with  a  different 
field  on  each  side  of  it,  is  said  to  be  party 
or  (divided)  per  poZe.  — 6.  In  ship-building, 
one  of  the  interior  shores  for  steadying  the 
timbers  of  a  ship  while  building.  /.'  // 
Knight.— ft  An  instrument  for  trying  the 
quality  of  a  cheese;  a  cheese-scoop.— 7.  t  A 
stripe  on  cloth. 

Pale  (pal),  ».«.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  In- 
close with  pales  or  stakes,  -i  To  inclose;  to 
encompass. 

he  ocean  talei.  or  skv  inclius. 

Skat. 

[L. 


What  e'er  the  ocean  falft.  or  iky  in  clip*. 
j  wilt  hare  it. 


Locusta  of  Atfna 
latfva  (Common  Oat), 
s.  Sterile  flower.  P,  Pa- 
lex.  A.  Awn.  GG.CItimev 


Is  thine,  if  thou 

Palea  (p*1e-»X  n.  pi.  Palea  (pale-e). 
patea,  chaff .  ]  In  Dot 
one  of  the  bracts  that 
are  stationed  upon  the 
receptacle  of  Compo- 
site between  the  tin- 
rets;  also  one  of  the 
interior  bracts  of  the 
flowers  of  grasses. 

Paleaceous  (pa-)e-a'- 
«hus),  a  [  L  palea, 
straw,  chaff. )  In  bot. 
chaffy;  resembling 
chaff,  or  consisting  of 
chaff-like  scales ;  cov- 
ered with  palcw ;  as,  a  paleaceous  pappus. 

Palesefonn  (pa'le-e-fonnX  a.  In  but.  rescm 
tiling  paleie  or  chaff. 

Pale-ale  (pal-al'i,  n  A  light-coloured  plea- 
sant bitter  ale. 

Pale-buck  (pul'InikX  >>.    Same  as  nieelc-bnc 

Paled  t  (paid),  a.  striped,  as  in  heraldry. 
SpfnMr. 

Pale-dead  ( pil'ded ).  a.  Lack-lustre,  as  in 
death.  'The  gum  down-roping  from  their 
pall-dead  »jm.'  Shalt. 

Pale-eyed  (pUld),  a.  Having  dim  or  pale 
•yea.  -shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale- 
fy "*  virgins  keep '  fape. 

Pale-face  (pkl'fas).  n.  A  name  said  to  be 
(riven  by  the  North  American  Indians  to  any 
white  person. 

Pale-faced  (pM'fast),  a.  Having  a  pale  en- 
wan  face.  "Thtpalt-faetdmoon1  Shak 

Pale -fence,  Pale-fencing  (nai'fens,  pal- 
fmu'lng),  n  A  fence  made  with  pales. 

Pale-hearted  (pnlTinrt  «•.!).  a.     iSispirited: 
wanting  courage;  cowardly.    '  Pak-luarlnt 
' 


Paleis  t  n.    A  palace.    Chaueer. 
Palely  (pal'li).  ado.     In  a  pale  manner; 
wanly;  not  freshly  or  ruddlly. 

Amelia  took  the  news/a-V.>  and  calmly. 

T aafxerajf. 

Palendart  (pal'en-der),  n.  A  kind  of  coast- 
ing vessel;  a  bilander.  KnoUes. 

Paleness  (pal'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  pale;  wanness;  defect  of 
colour ;  want  of  freshness  or  ruddiness ;  a 
sickly  whiteness  of  look. 

The  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook 

A  livid  fattrua  spreads  o'er  ail  her  look.   Pefe. 

Paleography,  Paleontology,  and  similar 

roimwundsin  which  the  first  element  is  the 
Greek  palaiot,  ancient.  See  under  PAL*-. 

Paleolffl(pa-le-oae),  n.pl.  [From  L.  palea. 
chaff.)  In  bot.  minute  scales  at  the  base  of 
the  ovary  in  grasses. 

Paleous  (pa'le-us),  a.  [L  palea,  chaff.) 
Chaffy;  like  chaff.  'Straws  and  paleout 
bodies.'  Sir  T.  Brovme. 

Palermltan  (pa-ler'mi-tan),  n.  A  native  or 
Inhabitant  of  Palermo. 

Palermltan  (pa- lir'nii-tan),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Palermo  or  its  Inhabitants. 

Pales  (pa'lez),  n.  [After  an  ancient  Roman 
deity  ]  In  astrm.  an  asteroid  discovered 
by  Goldschmidt  in  1857. 

Palestinian  (pal-es-tin'e-an).  o.  Belonging 
to  Palestine. 

Palestra  (pa-lcs'tra),  n.  [Gr.  palaiitra,  from 
pale  wrestling  )  In  ancient  Greece,  (a)  a 
place  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  wrest- 
ling- a  public  place  for  performing  athletic 
exercises.  (i>)  A  wrestling;  exercises  of 
wrestling. 

Palestra!  (pa-les'tral).  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
palestra  or  to  the  exercise  of  wrestling. 

Palestrlan,  Palestrlc  (pa-les'tri-an,  pa-les'- 
trik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  palestra  or  to  the 
exercise  of  wrestling. 

Palestrlcal  (pa-les'trik-al),  a.  Same  as  Pa- 
lestral 

Palett  (pal'et),  n.  [Fr.  pelote,  a  ball]  The 
crown  of  the  head.  Skellan. 

Paletot  (pai'e-to),n.  [Fr.  paletot,  paletoque, 
a  paletot,  an  overcoat  Diez  derives  the 
word  from  L.  palla,  a  female  upper  gar- 
ment, and  Fr.  toque,  a  cap,  thus  making 
paletot  to  signify  a  garment  with  a  cap  or 
hood.  Littre  questions  this,  saying  the 
paletot  had  not  a  hood,  and  refers  the 
word  to  D.  paltsrok,  a  pilgrim's  robe,  from 
palster,  a  pilgrim,  and  rok,  a  robe.  ]  A  loose 
sort  of  man's  coat  or  woman's  long  jacket; 
an  overcoat. 

Palette  (pal'et),  n.  [Fr.  palette,  from  L.L. 
paleta,dm\.  from  L.  pala,  a  spade  or  shovel.] 

1.  A  thin  oval  board 
or    tablet    with    a 
thunili-lmli'  at  one 
end    on    which    a 
painter  lays  the  pig- 
ments with  which 
he  paints  his  pic- 
tures: a  pallet— To 
set  the  palette,  to 
lay  upon  it  the  pig- 
ments   In   certain 

order.    Fairholt.  —  Painter's  Palette. 

2.  In  metal  work- 
ing, the  breastplate  against  which  a  person 
leans  to  furnish  a  pressure  for  the  hand- 
drill— S.  In  surg.  (a)  a  light  wooden  spa- 
tula used  for  percussion  to  excite  the  tone 
of  the  skin  and  tissues.    (f>)  A  splint  used 
to  support  the  hand  in  certain  cases  of  acci- 
dental injury,  (c)  An  Instrument  composed 
of  two  perforated  plates  to  catch  and  with- 
draw the  stylet  in  operations  for  fistula 
lachrymalis.  —  4.  In  milit-  antia.  one  of  the 
protective  plates  for  covering  the  junction 
of  the  armour  at  the  armpits,  the  bend  of 
the  shoulder,  and  elbows.    They  were  some- 
times circular,  and  some- 
times   In    the   form    of 
shields. 

Palette-knlfefpal'et-nif), 
n.  A  thin  round  pointed 
knife  used  by  painters 
for  mixing  colours  on  a 
palette  or  on  a  grinding 
slab,  and  by  druggists  to 
mix  salves. 

Palewise  (pal'wlz),  o.  In 
her.  the  same  as  1'uln 
(which  see). 

Palfrey  (pal'fri),  n  [Kr. 
Armonr  Palettes,  palefroi.  older  palftrei, 
from  L.  L  parafredus , 
from  L.  parareredus,  an  extra  post-horse, 
from  Or  para,  beslde.and  L  veredus,  a  post- 


horse,  from  veho,  to  carry,  and  rhrda,  a  car- 
riage; G.  p/erd,  O.H.G.  pare/rit,  a  horse,  is 
likewise  borrowed  from  the  Latin.)  1.  An 
ordinary  riding-horse,  or  a  hone  used  by 
noblemen  and  others  for  state. distinguished 
from  a  war  horse.  •  White  with  their  pant- 
Ing  palfrey's  foam.'  Coleridge.— 2.  A  small 
bone  tit  for  ladies.  'Where  she  found  her 
palfrey  trapt.'  Tennyson 

.ralrreyed  (pal'frid).  a.  Killing  on,  or  sup- 
plied with,  a  palfrey. 

Pall  (pall),  n.  The  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists,  not  now  spoken,  but  used  only 
in  religious  works.  It  is  one  of  the  Prakrit 
dialects. 

Pali  (pall),  n  J*  [L  palut,  a  stake  or  pale.) 
In  zool.  small  processes  which  exist  between 
certain  septa  and  the  columella  In  some 
corals.  P.  M.  Duncan. 

Pallchtliyology  (pa-lik'thl-ol"o-ji),  n.    See 

PALfOICHTH  YOLOOY. 

Palicourea  (pa-li-ko're-a).  n.  [After  Le  Pa- 
licovr,  of  Guiana.)  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Ruliiaceic.  The  species  are  tropical 
American  shrubs,  wholly  destitute  of  pubes- 
cence, with  small  or  rather  large  flowers  in 
compound  thyrses  or  corymbs.  Palicourea 
Harcffraavii  is  a  poisonous  plant,  used  In 
Brazil  to  kill  rats  and  mice.  The  leaves  of 
Palicourea  spedosa,  or  gold-shrub,  are  said 
to  be  antisyphilitic.  Palicourea  offlcinalit 
is  reported  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  and 
Palicmirea  tinctoria  forms  a  fine  red  dye, 
much  valued  in  Peru. 

Pallflcatlon(pa-lif'i-ka"shon).  n.  [L  paint, 
a  stake,  pule,  and/aeto,  to  make.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  rendering  ground  firm  by 
driving  piles  or  posts  into  it 

Palillogy,  Palilogy  (pa-in'o-JI),  n.  [Or. 
palin,  again,  and  ieg6,  to  speak.]  In  rhrt. 
the  repetition  of  a  word  or  fragment  of  a 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  greater  eiur.y 
'  The  livinp,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  tliee.' 
Isa.  xxxviii  10. 

Palimpsest  (pa'limp-sest),  n.  [Gr.  palimp- 
fitto*.  rubbed  again— palin.  again,  and  ptav, 
to  rub.  J  1.  The  name  given  to  a  parchnirtrt. 
or  other  piece  of  writing  material,  from 
which,  after  it  had  been  written  upon,  tin- 
first  writing  was  wholly  or  in  part  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  page  being  written 
upon  a  second  time. 

Let  who  says 

'  The  soul's  a  clean  white  paper.'  rather  say, 
A  fttlitnfstst,  a  prophet's  holograph 
Defiled,  erased  and  covered  by  a  monk's. 

£.  h.  Brmning. 

2.  A  monumental  brass  which  lias  been 
taken  off  and  engraved  with  another  figure 
on  the  reverse  side. 

Palindrome  (pal'in-drom),  n.  [Gr.  palin- 
dromoi,  running  back  —  palin,  again,  and 
dromon,  a  running.  ]  A  word,  verse,  or  sen- 
tence that  is  the  same  when  read  backward 
or  forward.  The  English  language  has  few 
palindromes;  one  represents  our  first  parent 
politely  introducing  himself  to  Eve  thus: 
'Madam,  I'm  Adam.'  Another  (by  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet)  is  'Lewd  did  I  live,  and 
evil  I  did  dwel.' 

Palindromlc,  Pallndromical  (pal-in- 
drom'ik,  pal-m-drom'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  or  in  the  manner  of  a  palindrome; 
reading  the  same  backwards  and  forwards. 

Paling  (paring),  n.  1.  Pales  in  general,  or  a 
fence  formed  with  pales;  an  inclosure. 
'The  moss-grown  palings  of  the  park' 
W.  a.  Ainm>orth.—2.\  Stripes  on  cloth  re- 
sembling pales. 

Paling-board  (pal'ing-bord),  n.  The  out- 
side part  of  a  tree,  taken  from  the  four  sides 
to  square  the  log,  and  fit  it  to  be  sawed  Into 
deals. 

Palingenesia  (parin-je-ne"si-a),  n.  The 
same  as  J'alingenetit,  especially  in  mean- 

PaUngenesls,  Palingenesy  ( pal -in -Jen'- 
e-sls,  pal-in-jen'e-si),  n.  [Or.  palin,  again, 
and  genesis,  birth.]  1.  In  philo*  a  transfor- 
mation from  one  state  to  another;  a  new 
or  second  birth;  the  state  of  being  born 
again;  regeneration. 

Out  of  the  ruined  lodge  and  forgotten  mansion, 
bowers  that  are  trodden  under  font,  nmi 
houses  that  are  dust,  the  poet  calls  up  a  fan* 
Ctnttis.  D€  Quinaj. 

2.  The  transition  from  one  state  Into  an- 
other observed  in  insect*,  and  In  each  of 
which  the  insect  appears  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent form.— S.  The  production  of  animals 
either  from  a  pre-existent  living  organism, 
on  which  they  are  parasites,  or  from  pn- 
trescent  animal  matter  Brande  *  Cm 
4.  In  geal.  one  of  the  great  geological  changes 
which  the  earth  has  undent  >u<- 


FM«.  far,  fat.  fall;       mt,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  more;       tube,  tnb,  bnll;       oil,  pound:       U,  9c.  abune;      y,  Sc. 
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Palingenetic  (paTln-Je-nefikX  ct-  Pertain- 
ing to  palingenesis. 

Paling-mant  (pa'ling-man),  n.  One  born 
within  that  part  of  Ireland  called  the  Eng- 
lish pale. 

Palinode  (pal'in-od),  n.  [Gr.  palinodia— 
palin,  again,  and  Ode,,  a  song.]  1.  A  poetical 
recantation  or  declaration  contrary  to  a 
former  one;  a  piece  in  which  a  poet  retracts 
the  invectives  contained  in  a  former  satire; 
hence,  a  recantation  in  general.— 2.  In  Scots 
law,  a  solemn  recantation  demanded  in  ad- 
dition to  damages  in  actions  on  account  of 
slander  or  defamation  raised  in  the  commis- 
sary court,  and  even  in  the  sheriff  court, 

Palinodial  (pal-i-no'di-al),  a.  Relating  to 
or  in  the  manner  of  a  palinode. 

Palinodist  (pal-in-od'ist),  n.  A  writer  of 
palinodes. 

Palinodyt  (pal'in-6-di),  n.    A  palinode. 

Palisade  (pal-i-sad'),  n.  [Fr.  palissade,  from 
palisser,  to  pale  up,  and  that  from  palis,  a 
paling,  from  L.  palus,  a  stake.  See  PALE.] 
1.  In  fort,  a  fence  or  fortification  consisting 
of  a  row  of  strong  stakes  or  posts  set  firmly 
in  the  ground,  often  placed  vertically  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  of  the  counterscarp,  or  pre- 
sented at  an  angle  at  the  foot  of  a  parapet; 
also  applied  to  one  of  the  stakes. — 2.  A  fence 
of  pales  or  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  to 
form  an  inclosure,  or  for  the  protection  of 
property. 

Palisade  (pal-i-sad'),  v.t.  pret.  <&  pp.  pali- 
saded; ppr.  palisading.  To  surround,  in- 
close, or  fortify  with  palisades. 

PalisadO,t  v.  and  n.  Same  as  Palisade. 

Palisander  (pal-i-san'der),  n.  [Fr.  palis- 
sandre.  ]  The  continental  name  for  rose- 
wood. Some  French  cabinet-makers  give 
this  name  also  to  violet-wood  and  to  a 
striped  variety  of  ebony. 

Palish  (pal'ish),  a.  Somewhat  pale  or  wan; 
as,  a  palish  blue. 

Palissy-ware  (pal'is-i-war),  n.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  pottery,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
glaze,  the  ornamentation  being  in  very  high 
relief,  and  consisting  frequently  of  models 
of  flsh,  reptiles,  shells,  or  leaves.  Bernard 
Palissy,  a  French  potter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  designer  of  this  ware,  and 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it  died  with  him, 
all  attempts  to  imitate  it  having  failed. 

PaliUTUS  (pa-li-u'rus),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pali- 
ouros,  Christ's  thorn.  ]  A  genus  of  deciduous 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Rhamnacea3.  The  P.  aculeatm  is  a  small 
thorny  shrub  with  small  shining  ovate  leaves 
and  yellowish-green  clustered  flowers.  It  is 
common  in  the  south-east  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  plant  from  which  the  Jews  platted  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  Saviour ;  hence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  Christ's-thorn. 

Palkee  (pal'ke),  n.  [Hind.]  A  palanquin. 
W.  H.  Russell. 

Pall  (pal).n.  [A.  Sax.  pall,  from  L.  pallium, 
a  pall  ]  1.  An  outer  garment ;  a  cloak ;  a 
mantle.  'His  lion's  skin  changed  to  a  pall 
of  gold.'  Spenser.  —  2.  A  woollen  mantle 
which  the  Roman  emperors  were  accus- 
tomed, from  the  fourth  century,  to  send  to 
the  patriarchs  and  primates  of  the  Empire, 
and  which  was  worn  as  a  mark  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignity. — 3.  Eccles.  a  mantle  worn  as 
an  ensign  of  jurisdiction  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  granted  by  him  on  their  acces- 
sion to  patriarchs,  primates,  and  metropoli- 
tans, and  sometimes,  as  a  mark  of  honour, 
to  bishops.  It  is  now  a  short  white  cloak 
of  lamb's  wool,  with  a  red  cross  encircling 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  falling  on  the 
back. — 4.  A  large  black  cloth  thrown  over 
a  coffin  at  a  funeral ;  sometimes,  also,  over 
a  tomb.  'Truth  came 
HI'/'  borne  with  bier  and  pall.' 
Tennyson. — 5.t  The  name 
given  to  fine  cloth  used 
for  the  robes  of  nobles. 
1  He  gave  her  gold  and 
purple  pall  to  weare. ' 
Spenser.  —  6.  In  her.  a 
figure  like  the  letter  Y.  It 
Pail.  is  formed  by  half  a  pale 

issuing  from  the  base, 
and  conjoined,  in  the  fess  point,  with  half 
a  saltire  from  the  dexter  and  sinister  chief. 

Pall  (pal),  v.t.  To  cover  with  a  pall;  to  cover 
or  invest;  to  shroud.  'The  barge,  pall'd  all 
its  length  in  blackest  samite.'  Tennyson. 

Come,  thick  night. 
Ami  pall  thee  in  the  duimest  smoke  of  hell.    Shak. 

Pall  (pal),  v.i.  [W.  pallu,  to  fail ;  pall,  loss 
of  energy,  failure.]  To  become  vapid;  to 


lose  strength,  life,  spirit,  or  taste;  to  become 
insipid;  as,  the  liquor  palls. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 

Fades  in  the  eye  and/.z//J  upon  the  sense.  AdcUson. 

Pall  (pal),  v.t.    1.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid. 

Reason  and  reflection  .    .   .   blunt  the  edge  of  his 
keenest  desires,  and  palt  all  his  enjoyments. 

Atterbury. 

2.  To  cloy;  as,  the  palled  appetite.— a  To 
make  spiritless;  to  dispirit;  to  depress. 

Base,  barbarous  man,  the  more  we  raise  our  love, 
The  more  we  A*//  and  cool  and  kill  his  ardour. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  weaken;  to  impair.     "Thy patted  for- 
tunes.'   Shak. 
Pallt  (pal),  n.    Nausea  or  nauseating. 

The/a//j-,  or  nauseatings        .    .    are  of  the  worst 
and  most  hateful  kinds  ofsensations.     SHaftesbwy. 

Pall  (pal),  n.    Same  as  Pawl. 

Palla  (pal'la),  n.  In  Rom.  antiq.  a  large  up- 
per robe  worn  by  ladies. 

Palladian  (pal-la'di-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Andrea  Palladia,  a  celebrated  Italian  archi- 
tect (1518-80).—  Palladian  architecture,  a 
species  of  Italian  architecture  founded  upon 
the  Roman  antique  as  interpreted  by  the 
writings  of  Vitruviua,  but  rather  upon  the 
Coliseum,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and 
other  secular  buildings  of  the  Romans  than 
upon  their  temples.  It  is  consequently 
more  applicable  to  palaces  and  civic  build- 
ings than  to  churches.  Although  Palladian 
architecture  is  characterized  by  a  strict  use 
of  the  Roman  orders,  these  are  employed 
rather  as  a  decorative  than  a  constructive 
feature,  and  applied  without  regard  to 
classic  precedent. 

Palladion,t  n.    S_ee  PALLADIUM.    Chaucer. 

Palladium  (pal-la'di-um),  n.  [Gr.palladion, 
a* sacred  statue  or  image,  from  Pallas,  the 
goddess.  ]  1.  A  statue  or  image  of  the  goddess 
Pallas,  on  the  preservation  of  which  was  said 
to  have  depended  the  safety  of  Troy.  Hence— 
2.  Something  that  affords  effectual  defence, 
protection,  and  safety;  as,  trial  by  jury  is  the 
palladium  of  our  civil  rights.— 3.  A  metal 
discovered  in  1803  by  Wollaston,  and  found 
in  very  small  grains,  of  a  steel  gray  colour 
and  fibrous  structure,  in  auriferous  and  pla- 
tiniferous  sand.  It  is  infusible  by  ordinary 
heat,  and,  when  native,  is  alloyed  with  a 
little  platinum  and  indium.  It  is  ductile  as 
well  as  malleable,  and  is  considerably  harder 
than  platinum.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  11  "3  to  11 '8.  In  fusibility  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  gold  and  platinum.  It  is 
oxidized  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  its 
proper  solvent  is  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 
Its  oxide  forms  beautiful  red-coloured  salts, 
from  which  metallic  palladium  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
by  most  of  the  metals.  It  forms  alloys, 
most  of  which  are  brittle,  with  arsenic,  iron, 
bismuth,  lead,  tin,  copper,  silver,  platinum, 
and  gold ;  the  alloy  with  nickel  is  ductile. 
It  has  the  symbol  Pd,  and  the  at.  wt.  126. 

Palladiumize  (pal-la'di-um-Iz),  v.t.  To  cover 
or  coat  with  palladium.  Art  Journal. 

Pallah  (pal'la),  71.  A  species  of  antelope 
(^Kpyceros  melampus)  found  in  South  Af- 
rica. See  ROOYE-BOK. 

Pallas  (pal'las),  n.    [Gr.]    1.  The  goddess  of 


Pallas. — Antique  statue  in  Louvre. 

wisdom  among  the  Greeks,  subsequently 
identified  with  the  Roman  Minerva.     See 


MINERVA.— 2.  One  of  the  four  small  planets 
revolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter;  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  at  Bre- 
men, March  28,  1802.  On  account  of  the 
minuteness  of  this  planet,  and  the  nebulous 
appearance  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
conclusion  respecting  its  real  magnitude. 
Its  diameter  has  been  estimated  at  172  miles, 
and  its  period  ol  revolution  4 '61  years.  Its 
light  undergoes  considerable  variations,  and 
its  motion  in  its  orbit  is  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  powerful  attraction  of  Jupiter. 

Pall-bearer  (patt>ar-er),  n.  One  of  the  per- 
sons who  attend  the  cofftn  at  a  funeral:  so 
called  from  the  pall  or  covering  which  they 
formerly  carried. 

Pallet  (pal'et),  n.  [Fr.  palette,  from  L.L. 
paleta,  dim.  from  L.  pala,  a  spade  or  shovel.  ] 

1.  In  painting,  a  palette  (which  see).— 2.  An 
oval  or  round  wooden  instrument  used  by 
potters,  crucible- makers,  &c.,  for  forming, 
heating,  and  rounding  their  wares.— 3.  In 
gilding,  an  instrument  to  take  up  the  gold 

leaves  from  the  pillow, 
and  to  apply  and  extend 
them.  —  4.    The   pieces 
connected  with  the  pen- 
dulum  of    a   clock   or 
>.     balance    of    a    watch, 
which   receive  the  im- 
mediate  impulse  of  the 
>\      swing-wheel  or  ualance- 
wheel.      Pallets  are  of 
various  forms  and  con- 
structions, according  to 
Anchor  Escapement,    the  kind  of  escapement 
//,  Pallets.          employed. —  5.  A  mea- 
sure formerly  used  by 
surgeons,  containing  3  ounces.    Hakewill. 
Pallet  (pal'et),  n.     [From  Fr.  paille,  straw; 
L.  palea,  chaff.]    A  small  and  poor  or  rude 
bed.    '  Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee.' 
Shak. 

Pallet  (pal'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  pale,  in  her.] 
In  her.  &  diminutive  of  the  pale,  and  con- 
taining only  one-half  of  it  in  breadth.  See 
PALE. 

Palletted  (pal'et-ed),  pp.    In  her.  conjoined 
by  a  pallet;  as,  a  chevron  palletted. 
Pall-holder  (pal'hold-er),  n.    Same  as  Pall- 
bearer. 

Pallia!  (pal'i-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  mantle, 
especially  the  mantle  of  molluscs. — Pallia  I 
impression,  the  mark  formed  in  a  bivalve 
shell  by  the  pallium  or  mantle. — Pallial 
shell,  a  shell  which  is  secreted  by  or  con- 
tained within  the  mantle,  such  as  the  bone 
of  the  cuttle-flsh. 

Palliarnentt  (pal'li-a-ment),  n.  [L.  pallium, 
a  cloak.]  A  dress;  a  robe.   ' This, palliainent 
of  white  and  spotless  hue.'    Shak. 
Palliardt  (pal'li-ard),  n.    [Fr.  paillard,  from 
paille,  straw.  ]    A  vagabond  who  lies  upon 
straw;  a  lecher;  a  lewd  person. 
Palliardiset  (pal'li-ard -iz),  n.    Fornication. 
Sir  G.  Buck. 

Palliasse  (pal'i-as),  n.  Same  as  Paillasse. 
Palliate  (pal'i-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  palliated; 
ppr.  palliating.  [Fr.  pallier,  to  cloak,  pal- 
liate; from  L.  pallium,  a  cloak.]  l.f  To 
cover  as  with  a  cloak;  to  clothe.  'Being 
palliated  with  a  pilgrim's  coat  and  hypo- 
critic  sanctity.'  Sir  T.  Herbert.—  2.  To 
cover  with  excuse;  to  conceal  the  enormity 
of  by  excuses  and  apologies ;  to  extenuate ; 
to  lessen;  to  soften  or  tone  down  by  favour- 
able representations ;  as,  to  palliate  faults, 
offences,  crimes,  or  vices. 

The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man  ...  I 
shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny. 

Chatham. 

3.  To  reduce  in  violence;  to  mitigate;  to 
lessen  or  abate;  as,  to  palliate  a  disease. 

Palliate t  (pal'i-at),  o.  Eased;  mitigated. 
Bp.  Fell. 

Palliation  (pal-i-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
palliating;  concealment  of  the  most  flagrant 
circumstances  of  an  offence;  extenuation 
by  favourable  representation;  as,  the  palli- 
ation of  faults,  offences,  vices,  or  crimes.— 

2.  Mitigation;    alleviation;   abatement,  as 
of  a  disease. 

If  the  just  cure  of  a  disease  be  full  of  peril,  let  the 
physician  resort  \.o  palliation.  Bacon. 

Palliative  (pal'i-at-iv),  a.  [Fr.  palliatif.  See 
PALLIATE.]  1.  Extenuating;  serving  to  ex- 
tenuate by  excuses  or  favourable  represen- 
tation.— 2.  Mitigating;  alleviating,  as  pain 
or  disease. 

Consumption  pulmonary  seldom  admits  of  other 
than  a  palliative  cure.  Arbitihnot. 

Palliative  (pal'i-at-iv),  n.  1.  That  which 
extenuates;  as,  a  palliative  of  one's  guilt. — 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  <?o;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin/?;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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i  That  which  mitigates,  alleviate*.  or  abates 
the  violence  of  nun,  disease,  or  other  evil. 
kh  wedc,  perfidious, 
dminister      Sieift. 
l),  a.    Palliative. 


•      '    I/  1  - 

Pallid  (p2id).  o.  [  L  paUidia,  from  j«U«>, 
tobecome  pile.  Dec  PALK.J  Pale;  wan; 
deficient  In  colour;  not  high  coloured;  a 
a  poUul  countenaiice.  'The  violet  pan 

PasUdlty^pa*Ud'|.tl).  n.  Quality  of  being 
pallid;  paleness;  pallidness. 

Pallidly  (pal'  id  li).  adv.  With  p»llldlty; 
palely  wanly.  •  PaUidln  sad.  ai  If  they  were 
going  to  their  graves.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Pallidness  i  pal'ld-nes).  n.  Pallidity,  pale- 
iii-.'.;  wanness.  Fcltkam. 

Palllobranchlata  (palll-o-brang-kl-a  ta), 
n.  IL.  pallium,  a  mantle,  and  branchur. 
gills.)  In  loot,  an  old  name  for  the  Brachio- 
poda,  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the  sys- 
tem of  tube«  in  the  mantle  constituted  the 

Pallium  (pal'li-um),  n.  [L]  1.  In  one. 
eottunu,  a  large  square  woollen  cloak  worn 
by  the  Greek*,  enveloping  the  whole  person, 
and  corresponding  to  the  toga  of  the  Romans. 
i  An  ecclesiastical  pall.—  3.  The  mantle  of 
a  bivalve  mollusc. 

Pallmall  (pel-mel1),  n.  [O.Fr.  palttnad;  It. 
pallamaijlio,  from  palla,  a  ball,  ami  inaqlio, 
L.  mallttu,  a  mallet,  a  hammer.  1  An  ancient 
game  in  which  a  round  box  ball  was  with  a 
mallet  or  club  struck  through  a  ring  ele- 
vated upon  a  pole,  standing  at  either  end  of 
an  alley,  the  person  who  could  do  so  with 
fewest  blows,  or  with  a  number  agreed  on, 
being  the  winner  The  name  was  also  given 
to  the  mallet  itself  ,  and  to  the  alley  or  walk 
where  the  game  was  played  The  game  was 
formerly  practised  in  St  James's  Park,  Lon- 
don, and  gave  its  name  Ui  the  street  called 
fall  MM. 

Pallor  (pal'or).  n.  [L  ]  Paleness.  'Lamia 
In  her  first  moonlighted  paUur.'  E.  B. 
Browning. 

Palm  (pam),  n  [L.  palma,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  a  palm-tree;  Gr.  palamf,  the  palm  of 
the  hand;  cog.  A.  Sax.  fatm,  the  hand; 
O.H.G.  fnl,  mi.  the  flat  of  the  hand.]  1.  The 
Inner  part  of  the  hand. 

You  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  tocfttaf  JnANL 
SJtaJt. 

2.  A  lineal  measure  equal  either  to  the 
breadth  of  the  hand  or  to  its  length  from 
the  wrist  to  the  tip>  of  the  fingers  ;  a  mea- 
sure of  length  equal  to  3  and  In  some  in- 
stances 4  inches;   among  the  Romans,  a 
lineal  measure  equal  to  about  8}  Inches, 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  hand.— 

3.  The  broad  triangular  part  of  an  anchor  at 
the  end  of  the  arms.—  4.  Haul,  an  instru- 
ment used  in  sewing  canvas  instead  of  a 
thimble,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  leather  that 
goes  round  the  hand,  with  a  piece  of  iron 
sewn  on  it  so  as  to  rest  in  the  palm.  -  6.  The 
name  given  to  the  broad  part  at  the  top 
of  the  buck's  horn.—  6.  The  name  of  any  of 
the  plants  of  the  monocotyledonous  order 
Palmacen  (which  see).-  -7.  A  branch  or  leaf 
of  the  palm-tree,  anciently  borne  or  woru  aa 
a  symbol  of  victory  or  triumph  ;  hence,  su- 
periority; victory;  triumph    The  palm  was 
adopted  as  an  emblem  of  victory,  it  ia  said. 
because  the  tree  is  so  elastic  as.  when  pressed, 
to  rise  and  recover  its  correct  position. 

It  doth  amaze  me 

A  man  of  such  a  feel>le  temper  should 
So  (ret  the  start  of  the  majestic  worlil. 
And  bear  the  /o/m  alone.  .s  A.I  *. 

Namur  subdued  is  England's  falm  alone.    Drydtn. 

ft  A  popular  name  for  the  bloom  of  the 
Salix  caprea  or  great  sallow. 

In  colour  like  the  satin-shining  /it/m 

On  sallows  In  the  windy  gleams  of  March. 

TtHnyifffi. 

Palm  (pam),  t.t.  pret.  and  pp.  palmed;  ppr. 
palming.  1.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  as  jugglers  or  cheaters. 

They  /w/wrf  the  trick  that  lost  the  game.     Prior. 

t.  To  Impose  by  fraud  :  generally  followed 
by  upon  before  the  person  and  of  before 
the  inject  ;  as,  to  palm  of  trash  upon  the 
public  '  Kor  you  may  palm  upon  us  new 
for  old.'  £rydra.—  1  To  handle.  Prior.  — 

4.  To  stroke  with  the  hand. 
Palmac**  (pal-ma'se-e),  n.  pi    [L  palma, 

the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  palm-tree  —  from 
IU  leaves  spreading  like  the  palm  of  the 
hand.)  The  palms,  a  nat  order  of  arbores- 
cent endogens,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  trop- 
ics, distinguished  by  their  fleshy,  colour- 


leal,  six-parted  flowers,  Inclosed  within 
spathcs  •  their  minute  embryo  lying  in  the 
midst  of  albumen,  and  remote  from  the 
hllum;  and  their  arborescent  sterns  with 
rigid,  plaited,  or  pinnated  Inarticulated 
leaves,  sometimes  called  fronds.  The  palms 
are  among  the  most  Interesting  races  of 
plants  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  their 
beauty,  variety,  and  associations,  as  well  as 
from  their  great  value  to  mankind  as  afford- 
ing food,  raiment,  and  numerous  objects  of 
economical  importance.  While  some,  as 
Kunthia  Montana,  Oreodoxa  frigida,  have 
trunks  as  slender  as  the  reed,  or  longer  than 
the  longest  cable  (Calamus  rudentuin  being 
600  feet),  others,  as  Jutxra  upeclabilu  and 
Coca  butyracea,  are  3  and  even  5  feet  thick; 
while  some  are  of  low  growth,  as  Allnlra 
amygdalina.  others  exhibit  a  stem  towering 
from  160  to  180  feet  high,  as  Ceroxylon  aiuli- 
eola  or  wax-palm  of  South  America.  Also, 
while  they  generally  have  a  cylindrical  un- 
divided stem,  Hyphane  thebaica.  (tt\e  down 
palm  of  Upper  Egypt)  and  Hyphcrne  coriacea 
are  remarkable  for  their  repeatedly  divided 
trunk.  About  600  species  are  known,  but  it 
Is  probable  that  many  are  still  undescribed. 
Wine.oil,  wax,  flour,  sugar,  salt,  are  the  pro- 
duce of  palms;  to  which  may  be  added 
thread,  utensils,  weapons,  food,  and  habita- 
tions. There  is  scarcely  a  single  species  in 
which  some  useful  property  is  not  found. 
The  cocoa-nut,  the  date,  and  others  arc 
valued  for  their  fruit;  the  cabbage- palm,  for 
its  edible  terminal  buds;  the  fan-palm,  and 
many  more,  are  valued  for  their  foliage, 
whose  hardness  and  durability  render  it  an 
excellent  material  for  thatching;  the  sweet 
juice  of  the  Palmyra  and  others,  when  fer- 
mented, yields  wine;  the  centre  of  the  sago- 
palm  abounds  in  nutritive  starch;  the  trunk 
of  the  Ceroxylon 
exudes  a  valuable 
wax ;  oil  IB  ex- 
pressed in  abund- 
ance from  the  oil- 
palm;  an  astrin- 
gent matter  re- 
sembling dragon's- 
blood  is  produced 
by  Calamus  Dra- 
co; many  of  the 
species  contain  so 
hard  a  kind  of 
nitrous  matter 
that  it  is  used  in- 
stead of  needles, 
or  so  tough  that 
it  is  manufactur- 
ed into  cordage ; 
and,  finally,  their 
trunks  are,  in  some 
cases,  valued  for 
their  strength, ami 
used  as  timber,  or 
for  their  elasticity 
or  flexibility,  as  in 
the  cane  -  palm. 
Descriptions  and 
illustrations  of 
many  of  the  palms  will  be  found  in  separate 
articles  scattered  through  this  book. 
Palmaceous  (pal-ma'shus),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  Palmaceie  or  palm  tribe. 
Palma  Christ!  (pal'ma  kris'ti),  n.  [L,]  A 
name  frequently  applied  to  the  castor-oil 
plant,  or  llicinus  cornmuni*.  See  RICINUS. 
Palmaclte  (pal'ma-sit),  n.  [L.  palma,  a 
palm.]  A  general  term  for  any  fossil  vege- 
table remains— whether  stem,  fruit,  or  leaf 
—presenting  some  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
sent palms.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  a 
simple.cylfndrical  stem, covered  by  the  bases 
of  fallen,  petiolate  leaves.  Palmacites  occur 
in  the  coal-measures  and  later  strata.  Page. 
Palmar  (pal'mer).  a.  [L.  palmarii,  from 
palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand.  ]  Pertaining 
to  the  palm  or  interior  surface  of  the  hand ; 
of  the  breadth  of  the  hand.— Palmar  arch, 
in  anat  one  of  the  two  curved  extremities 
of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  In  the  human 
palm:  the  radial  artery  forms  an  arch  In  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  called  the  deep  palmar 
arch,  and  the  ulnar  artery  one  called  the 
superficial  palmar  arch.  —  Long  palmar 
WHUIUtnd  great  palma  rmwicle,  two  muscles 
of  the  palm  which  both  act  in  bending  tin- 
hand.  —Short  palmar  miwfc.a  muscle  which 
contracts  the  skin  of  the  palm. 
Palmary  (pal'ma  ri),  a.  [L.  palmaris  See 
PALMAR.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  palm.— 2. Wor- 
thy of  receiving  the  palm ;  pre-eminent; 
chief.  'His  palmary  and  capital  work.' 
Bj>.  Home. 


Cocoa-nut  Palm  (Ct>t-oi 
nu(iftru). 


Palmata  (pal-ma'ta),  n.  [L.  palma,  the 
palm.]  IntheYtCatA.  Ch.  a  penance  which 
consisted  In  striking  the 
hand  on  the  ground.  Ken. 
Orby  Shipley. 
Palmate.  Palmated  (pal', 
mat,  parmat-ed),  a.  [L. 
paltaatu*,  from  palma, 
.  I.VA  palm.]  1.  Having  the 
I  1  ^-XU  shape  of  the  hand;  resem- 
f)liKl[l  bliug  a  hand  with  the 
I/Bill  1  fingers  spread;  as.  pal- 
I  1  '  mated  leaves  or  tubers.— 
1  ]  '  '  2.  Having  the  toes  web- 
Palmate  Tubers  of  **<}•,  having  webs  between 
Orckit  macui.ua.  the  toes;  as,  the  palmaled 

feet  of  aquatic  fowls. 

Palmately  (pal'maHl),  ado.  In  a  palmate 
manner. 

Palmatlfld  (pal-mat'i-fld),  a.    [L  palmatiu, 
palmate,  and  ftndo,  fidi,  to  split  or  cleave.) 
In  but.  divided  so  as  to  resemble  a  hand; 
as,  palmalifid  leaves  or  tubers. 
Palraatiform,  Palmiform(parmat-i-fonn, 
pal'mi-fonu),  a.     In  bat.  a  term  applied  to 
a  leaf  whose  ribs  are  arranged  in  a  palmate 
form,  radiating  from  the  top  of  the  petiole. 
Palmatllobate 
(pal-mat'i-16"- 
bat),  a.    In  hot. 
palmate      with 
the  lobes  divid- 
ed to  an  uncer- 
tain  depth, 
Palmatlpar- 
tlte  (pal'mat-i- 
par"tit).a.  [1'al- 
niate.  and   par- 
tite.]    In  lii.i  a 
term  applied  to 
Palmatipartite  Leaf.  a  palmate  leaf 

In     which    the 

lobes  are  divided  beyond  the  middle,  and 
the  parenchyma  Is  not  interrupted. 
Palmatlsected(parmat-i-sek"ted),  a.  [Pal- 
cut.  ]  In  bat.  a 
term  applied  to  a 
palmate  leaf,  in 
which  the  lobes 
are  divided  down 
to  the  midrib,  mid 
the  parenchyma  is 
interrupted. 
Palm-bird  (pam'- 
berd),  n.  A  lieau- 
tiful  bird  of  West 
Africa,  with  bright 
orange  and  M:n  k 
plumage;  named  from  building  its  nest  in 
palm-trees. 

Palm-butter  (pam'but-ter),  >».  The  some 
as  I'alm-oil. 

Palm-cat  (pamltat),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Paradoxurus,  the  P.  typits  or  common 
paradoxure,  of  the  family  Viverridae  (civets 
and  genets).  It  is  common  in  India,  and  Is 
often  brought  to  this  country.  It  can  curl 
its  tail  into  a  tight  spiral.  It  is  an  excellent 
climber,  and  feeds  upon  palm  fruits,  Ac. 
Palm-colour  (patu'kul-er),  n.  A  colour  re- 
sembling that  of  the  palm;  bay-colour. 
Palmed  (pamd),  a.  Wearing  or  possessing 
palms.— Palmed  deer,  a  stag  of  full  growth 
that  bears  the  palms  of  his  horns  aloft. 

The  proud,  fttlmfd  drtr 
Forsake  the  closer  woods.  Draytcxi. 

Palmellese,  Palmellaceffl  (pal-mel'le-e. 
pal-mel-la'se-e),  >i.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of 
green -spored  alga;,  among  the  lowest  of 
plants,  including  red  snow  (Protococwi  ni- 
valu),  gory  dew  (Palmella  cntenta),  Ac. 
They  all  grow  on  damp  surfaces,  and  pro- 
pagate  with  great  rapidity  by  gemmation 
and  otherwise.  The  young  plants  present 
wonderful  power  of  locomotion  by  means 
of  vibratile  cilia.  This  power  has  led  to 
their  being  mistaken  for  animals. 

Palmer  (p&m'er),  n.  1.  A  pilgrim  who  car- 
ried in  his  hand  a  staff  of  palm-tree,  or  one 
that  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  bearing 
branches  of  palm;  a  pilgrim  or  crusader. 
He  was  distinguished  from  other  pil- 
by  being  a  constant  traveller  to  holy  placer 
and  by  living  on  alms  as  he  travelled,  under 
a  vow  of  poverty.— 2.  A  cane  or  ferula. 

Palmer  (pam'er),  n.  One  who  palms  or 
cheats,  as  at  cards  or  dice. 

Palmer-worm  (psVm'er-wenn),  >i  The  com- 
mon name  for  all  the  hairy  caterpillars,  but 
particularly  of  the  tiger-moth  (Arctia  eaja): 
supposed  to  be  so  called  because  it  wanders, 
as  it  were,  like  a  palmer,  and  devours  leaves 
and  herbage.  Joel  I.  I 


Falmatisected  Leaf. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  full;       m«,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      nite,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  ley. 
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Palmettes  (pal'mcts),  n.  [Fr.]  In  arch. 
small  ornaments  resembling  palm -leaves 
carved  on  some  Roman  mouldings. 

Palmetto  (pal-met'to),  n.  [Sp.  palmito,  the 
palmetto,  dim.  from  L.  palma,  a  palm.]  A 
common  name  of  several  palms,  especially  of 
Sabal  Pulmftto,  the  cabbage  palmetto,  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  producing  useful 
timber,  and  leaves  that  are  made  into  hats, 
mats,  tfcc.  The  name  is  also  given  to  Cha- 
itwerops  hutnilis,  the  small  palm  of  Southern 
Europe. 

Palm-honey  (pam'hun-i),  n.  The  inspissated 
and  very  sweet  juice  of  a  species  of  palm 
growing  in  Chili.  See  COQUITO. 

Palm-house  (pamTious),  n.  A  glass  house 
for  raising  palms  and  other  tropical  plants. 

Palmlferous  (pal-mif'ftr-us),  a.  [L.  palma, 
a  palm-tree,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
or  producing  palms. 

Palmigrade  (pal'mi-grad),  a.  [L.  palma, 
the  palm,  and  gradior,  to  walk.]  A  term 
applied  to  animals  that  walk  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  not  merely  on  the  toes;  plan- 
tigrade. 

Palmiped  (pal' mi-ped),  a.  [I,,  palma,  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.] 
Web-footed ;  having  the  toes  connected  by 
a  membrane,  as  a  water-fowl. 

Palmiped  (pal'mi-ped),  n.  pi.  Palmipeds, 
Palmipedes  (pal'mi-pedz,  pal-mip'e-dez). 
A  bird  that  haa  webbed  feet,  or  the  toes 
connected  by  a  membrane.  The  Palmipedes 
form  the  sixth  order  of  birds  in  Cuvier's 
arrangement,  corresponding  to  the  Nata- 
tores,  or  swimming  birds,  of  other  natural- 
ists. The  goose  and  duck  are  familiar 
examples.  See  NATATORES. 

Palmister  ( pal'mis-ter),  n.  One  who  deals 
in  palmistry,  or  pretends  to  tell  fortunes 
by  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Some  vain  paltjiisttrs  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
upon  them,  by  the  sight  of  the  hand,  to  judge  of 
fortunes.  Rp.  Halt. 

Palmistry  (pal'mis-tri),n.  [From  L.  palma, 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  ]  1.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  divining  or  telling  fortunes  by  the 
lines  and  marks  in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  a 
species  of  imposition  much  practised  by 
gypsies ;  also,  the  art  of  judging  character 
from  the  shape  of  the  hand.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  Manual  dexterity.  [Humorous.] 

He  found  his  pocket  was  picked;  that  being  a  kind 
of  palmistry  at  which  this  race  of  vermin  are  very 
dexterous.  Addison. 

Palmitic  (pal-mit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  palm-oil.  —  Palmitic  acid 
(C16H32O2),  an  acid  discovered  by  Fremy  in 
palm-oil.  In  appearance  it  resembles  mar- 
garic  acid,  forming  pearly  scales.  With 
chlorine  it  forms  a  variety  of  acid  oils. 

Falmltln,  Palmltlne  (pal 'ml -tin),  n. 
C,H5(C16H31O.j)3.  The  principal  solid  ingre- 
dient of  palm-oil,  a  solid  colourless  crystal- 
line substance,  melting  at  about  45°  C. 

Palm-kale  (pam'kal),  n.  A  variety  of  the 
cabbage  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  10 
or  12  feet,  and  has  much  the  aspect  of  a 
palm. 

Palm-oil  (pam'oil),  n.  A  fatty  substance 
obtained  from 
several  species 
of  palms,  but 
chiefly  from 
the  fruit  of  the 
oil  -  palm,  or 
JSlteis  guineen- 
sis,  and  import- 
ed from  the 
west  coast  of 
Africa.  In  cold 
countries  it  ac- 
quires the  con- 
sistence of  but- 
ter, and  is  of 
an  orange-yel- 
low colour  It 
is  employed  in 
the  manufac- 
ture of  soap 
and  candles, 
for  lubricating 
machinery, 
wheels  of  rail- 
way carriages, 

<fcc.  By  the  na-   Palm-oil  Tree  (Efffsfiifumisft). 

lives     of     the 

Gold  Coast  this  oil  is  used  as  butter;  and 
when  eaten  fresh  is  a  wholesome  and  deli- 
cate article  of  diet.     Called  also  Palm-but- 
ter. 
Palm-sugar  (pam'shu-ger),  n.    Saccharine 


matter  yielded  by  the  juice  of  various  kinds 
of  palms,  from  which  cane-sugar  may  be 
extracted;  jaggery. 

Palm-Sunday  (pam'sun-da),  n.  The  Sunday 
next  before  Laster;  so  called  in  commemo- 
ration of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude  strewed 
palm  blanches  in  the  way. 

Palm-tree  ( pam'tre ),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  many  species  of  the  Palmacere  (which 
see). 

Palm- wine  (pam'win),  n.  A  species  of  wine 
obtained  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  the 
flowers  and  stems  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm, 
the  Palmyra-palm,  the  oil-palm,  and  other 
palms. 

Palm-worm  (pam'werm),  n.  A  species  of 
centiped  found  in  America.  It  is  about 
12  inches  long,  and  inflicts  painful  wounds. 

Palmy  (piim'i),  a.  1.  Bearing  or  abounding 
in  palms.  'Palmy  hillock.'  Milton.  'The 
palmy  land.'  Dryden.  —  2.  Worthy  of  the 
palm;  flourishing;  prosperous.  '  In  the  most 
high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome.'  Shak. 

Palmyra,  Palmyra-palm  (pal-mi'ra,  pal- 
mi'ra-pam  ),  n.  A  name  given  to  Borassus 
fiabeWformis,  the  most  common  palm  of 
India,  the  wood  of  which,  in  old  trees,  is 
very  hard,  black,  heavy,  durable,  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish,  and  valuable.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  40  or  even  60  feet ;  the 
leaves  are  about  4  feet  long,  with  stalks 
of  the  same  length.  They  are  employed 
in  making  fans  and  punkahs,  and  also  in 
thatching;  the  fruit  is  eaten;  the  sap  is 
drunk  in  its  natural  state,  and  forms  a  re- 
freshing beverage,  or  is  evaporated  to  make 
jaggery  or  coarse  sugar ;  when  fermented  it 
forms  palm-wine.  The  young  plants  are 
cooked  as  green  vegetables.  Numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  India  and  North- 
ern Ceylon  owe  a  great  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence to  this  palm. 

Palmyra- wood  (pal-ml'ra-wn,d),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  wood  of  the  Palmyra-palm  and 
other  palms  imported  into  this  country. 

Palmyrene  (pal-mi-ren1),  ".  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Palmyra.  '  The  Palmyrene 
that  fought  Aurelian.'  Tennyson. 

Palmyrene  (pal-mi-ren'),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Palmyra  or  its  inhabitants. 

Palo  (palo),  n.  An  eastern  medical  prepara- 
tion obtained  by  macerating  the  stem  of 
Tinospora  cordifolius,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness. 

PalOlO  (pa-lo'lo),  n.  [Palolo,  balolo,  the 
native  name.]  A  dorsibranchiate  annelid 
(P.  viridus)  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
sea  near  the  coral  reefs  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  They  are  taken  in  vast  numbers  in 
nets  by  the  islanders,  who  esteem  them, 
when  roasted,  as  a  great  delicacy. 

Palp,  Palpus  (palp,  pal'pus),  n.  [Mod.  L. 
palpus,  from  L.  palpare,  to  stroke,  to  touch 
softly,  to  feel.]  In  zool.  a  jointed  sensitive 
organ  or  feeler  of  an  insect.  See  PALPI. 

Palpt  (palp),  v.t.  To  feel;  to  have  a  feeling 
of.  '  And  bring  a  palped  darkness  o'er  the 
earth.'  Heywood. 

Palpability  (pal-pa-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  palpable  or  perceptible  by  the 
touch;  palpableness. 

Palpable  (pal'pa-bl),  a.  [Fr.  palpable,  from 
L.  palpabilis,  that  can  be  touched,  palpable, 
from  palpo,  to  touch.]  1.  Perceptible  by 
the  touch;  capable  of  being  felt. 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  a&palpablf 

As  this  (dagger)  which  now  I  draw.     Shak. 

2.  Easily  perceived  and  detected ;  plain ; 
obvious;  easily  perceptible;  as,  a  palpable 
absurdity.  '  Gross  as  a  mountain,  open, 
palpable  (said  of  lies).'  Shak.  'Gross  and 
palpable  mistakes.'  Woodward. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilling  to  class  any 
labour  as  productive,  unless  its  result  is  palpable  in 
some  material  object,  capable  of  being  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Palpableness  (pal'pa-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  palpable ;  plainness ;  obviousness ; 
grossness. 

Palpably  (pal'pa-bli),  ado.  In  a  palpable 
manner:  (a)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  touch.  (&)  Grossly;  plainly; 
obviously. 

Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury  that  had 
palpably  taken  shares  of  money.  Bacon. 

Palpation  (pal-pa'shon),  n.  [L.  palpatio, 
from  palpo,  to  feel,  to  stroke.]  1.  The  act 
of  feeling.  '  Sensible  palpation.'  Glanvillc. 
2.  In  pathol.  manual  examination,  or  a 
method  of  exploring  diseases  by  feeling  or 
pressing  upon  the  diseased  organ. 

Palpebral  (pal'pe-bral),  a.    [L.  palpebra, 


an  eyelid.]  Pertaining  to  the  eyelid  or  eye- 
brow. 

Palpi  (pal'pi),  n.  pi.  [N.L.  palpm,  a  feeler. 
See  PALP.]  In  entmn.  jointed  processes,  sup- 
posed to  be  organs  of  touch,  attached  in  pairs 
to  the  labium  and  maxilla  of  insects,  and 
termed  respectively  labial  and  maxillary 
palpi  or  feelers.  Palpi  are  developed  also 
from  the  oral  appendages  of  spiders  and 
Crustacea,  as  also  from  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  the  acephalous  molluscs. 

Palpioorn  (pal'pi-korn),  «.  and  a.  One  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Palpicornes. 

Palplcornes  (  pal'pi  -kor-nez),  n.  pi.  [N.L. 
palpi,  feelers,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  A  family 
of  pentamerous  coleoptera,  having  antenna! 
with  club  -like  terminations,  which  are 
usually  shorter  than  one  of  the  pairs  of 
palpi.  They  are  mostly  aquatic. 

Palpiform  (pal'pi-form),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  palpi  or  feelers.  Kirby. 

Palpigerous  (pal-pij'er-us),  a.  Bearing 
palpi  or  feelers.  Kirby. 

Palpitate  (pal'pi-tat),  v.i.  pret.  palpitated; 
ppr.  palpitating.  [L.  palpito,  palpitatum, 
freq.  of  palpo,  to  feel.)  To  beat  rapidly;  to 
pulsate  violently;  to  flutter  or  move  with 
slightthrobs;  to  throb:  applied  particularly 
to  an  abnormal  or  excited  movement  of  the 
heart,  as  from  fright  or  disease  ;  hence,  to 
tremble;  to  quiver.  '  The  palpitating  pines.  ' 
E.  B.  Browning. 

Palpitation  (pal-pi-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  pal- 
pitatio,  palpitationis,  a  palpitation.  See 
PALPITATE.]  A  sensible  beating  of  the 
heart;  particularly,  a  violent  and  unnatural 
beating  or  pulsation  such  as  is  excited  by 
violent  action,  or  by  fright  or  disease. 

Her  bosom  heaves 
With  palpitations  wild.  Thomson. 

Palpus,  n.    See  PALP,  PALPI. 

Palsgrave  (palz'grav),  n.  [G.  p/alznraf, 
liompfalz,  contr.  from  L.  palatium,  palace, 
and  graf,  an  earl.  See  GRAF.]  A  count 
palatine;  a  count  or  earl  who  has  the  super- 
intendence of  the  king's  palace. 

and  took  thefatsfrave 
Hallam. 


The  king  came  to  the  do 
in  with  him. 


Palsgravlne  (palz'gra-vin),  n.    The  consort 

or  widow  of  a  palsgrave. 
Palsical  t  (pal'sik-al),  a.  Affected  with  palsy; 

paralytic. 
Palsied  (pal'zid),  p.  and  a.    Affected  with 

palsy. 

AH  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld.  Skak. 

Palstave  (pal'stav),  n.  [Icel.  pdlstafr,  a 
pole-staff.]  A  wedge-  or  axe-shaped  weapon, 
united  to  a  cleft  haft,  used  by  Celtic  nations. 

Palstert  (pal'ster),  n.  [D.  palster,  a  long 
staff.]  A  pilgrim's  staff.  Halliwell. 

Palsy  (pal'zi),  ?i.  [A  contr.  of  paralysis 
(which  see).]  A  weakening,  suspension,  or 
abolition  of  function,  whether  of  intellect, 
sensation,  or  motion  ;  paralysis.  See  PAR- 
ALYSIS. 

Palsy  (pal'zi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  palsied;  ppr. 
palsying.  To  paralyse;  to  affect  with  palsy 
or  as  with  palsy  ;  to  deprive  of  action  or 
energy. 

Palsy-wort  (pal'zi-wcrt).  [Palsy,  and  wort, 
a  plant]  The  cowslip  (Primula  veris), 
which  was  once  thought  good  for  palsy. 

Palter  (pal'ter),  v.i.  [Of  same  origin  as 
paltry,  and  probably  originally  having  re- 
ference to  the  haggling  of  dealers  in  old 
clothes  and  the  like  with  their  customers. 
Cotgrave  has  '  to  haggle,  hucke,  dodge,  or 
paulter  long  in  the  buying  of  a  commoditie.  ' 
There  may  have  been  at  one  time  a  noun 
palter,  a  petty  dealer.  See  PALTRY.]  To 
act  insincerely;  to  equivocate;  to  haggle;  to 
shift;  to  dodge;  to  play  tricks.  'Romans 
that  have  spoke  the  word  and  will  not 
palter.'  Shak.  'These  juggling  fiends  that 
palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense.'  Shak. 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 

Or  paltered  with  eternal  God  for  power.    Tenttysott. 

Palter  t  (pal'ter),  v.t.  To  squander,  expend, 
or  use  in  a  paltry  manner.  '  Paltering  the 
free  and  moneyless  power  of  discipline  with 
a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse.'  Milton. 

Palterer  (pal'ter-er),  n.  One  that  palters  ; 
an  insincere  dealer;  a  shifter. 

Palterly  t  (pal'  ter-li),  a.  Mean;  paltry.  'In 
palterly  clothes.'  Pepys. 

Paltockt  (pal'tok),  n.  [Fr.  paletoque.  See 
PALETOT.]  A  kind  of  jacket  or  doublet. 
'  Their  hose  are  of  two  colours,  or  pied  with 
more,  which  they  tie  to  their  paltocks  with 
white  latchets.'  Camden. 

Paltrily  (pal'tri-li),  adv.  In  a  paltry  manner; 
despicably;  meanly. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  i 


TH,  /Acii;  th,  (/tin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 


PALTRINESS 

PaltrlnM.  (p»l'tri-m»).  «.     The  tUte  of 
y,  vile,  or  worthless. 


J  tatter;  Fris.  pott,  O.  . 

_ 1  (plur  palter),  Dan  pialt,  a  rag.    See 

PALTIR.)  Mean: rile; worthless; despicable; 
as.  a  paltry  trifle.  •  A  paltry  ring.'  S*oJr 
•  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy.'  SA«*.  'To 
save  a  paltry  life?  Shot.  -Contemptiklr. 
DetpiaAU,  Paltry,  Pitiful  See  under 

COXTEMPTIBI.K 

Paludal  (pa  lu'dal).  a.  [L  paliu,  paludu. 
a  pool,  a  marsh.)  Pertaining  to  marshes; 
marshy  [Rare.] 

Paludament  (pa-lu'da-ment),  n.  Same  as 
Paludanunluin. 

From  Hb  (Christ's)  torn  and  bleeding  shoulders 
they  stripped  the  white  nil*  with  which  Herod  bad 
•Kicked  llSn-whjch  aunt  now  have  been  all  soaked 
with  blood— aad  tang  on  him  an  old  scarlet  fal*4a 
HUM,  some  cast-off  war  cloak  with  Its  purple  Uli- 
cU«.  from  the  Praetorian  wardrobe.  Ffrrmr. 

Paludamentum  (pa-lu'da-men"tuin).  n. 
[L]  The  cloak  worn  by  an  ancient  Roman 
general  commanding  an  army,  his  principal 
officers  and  personal  attendants,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  tatram  of  the  common 
soldier,  and  the  toga  or  garb  of  peace.  It 
was  open  In  front,  reached  down  to  the  knees, 
and  hung  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  being 
fastened  across  the  chest  with  a  clasp. 
Paludina  (pal-u-di'na),  n.  [L.  palus,  a  pool.  ] 
A  genus  of  fresh-water  snails,  widely  dif- 
fused in  rivers  and  ponds.  See  PALUDINIDJi. 
Paludlne  (pal'u-din),  a.  (L.  palut,  paludu, 
a  marsh  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh. 
Buckland. 

Paludlntdae  (pal-u-din'l-de),n.  pj.  The  river- 
Hiiails,  a  family  of  fresh -water  gasteropo- 
dous  molluscs,  of  the  order  Prosobranchiata, 
characterized  by  a  shell,  conical  or  rounded, 
aperture  rounded  and  entire,  and  an  oper- 
culcum  horny  and  pauci-spiral  Paludina 
is  the  typical  genus. 

Paludlnous  (pa-lu'di-nns).  a.     Pertaining 
to  marshes  or  fens.    [Rare.  ] 
PaludOse(pa-lu'dAs).  o    (L.  italiiiliaiis.  from 
palut,  paludu,  a  marsh. )     Mai  shy  ;  in  bot. 
growing  in  marshy  places. 
Paly  (pal'l),    a.      Pale; 
wanting  colour.    'A  dim 
gleam  the  paly  lanthorn 
throws.'  day.   [Poetical] 

Fire  answers  fire,  and  through 

their  Aa/v  Barnes 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's 

umber'd  face.  Stt.it. 

Paly  (pal'l).  a.  [See  TALK, 
a  stake  ]  In  her.  when 
the  field  Is  divided  into 
four  or  more  equal  parts  by  perpendicu- 
lar lines,  it  is  then  termed  paly  of  so  many 
pieces;  as  paly  of  fix  ar. 
and  gu.  —  I'nfy  bendy  is 
when  the  divisions  de- 
scribed a*  paly  are  again 
cut  by  diagonal  partition 
lines,  either  dexter  or 
sinister. 

Pam(pam).n.  [Prompo/w, 
victory,  as  trump  from 
triumph.]   The  knave  of 
clubs.    Pope. 
Pamban-manche  (pam'- 
ban-man-che ),  n.    (Tamil  name.  ]    A  canoe 
of  great  length,  used  on  the  Malabar  coast 
for  conveying  persons  on  the  rivers  and 
hack-waters.    It  is  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
tree,  and  Is  80  to  80  feet  long,  and  not 
exceeding  S  feet  broad.    The  largest  ones 
are  sculled  by  about  twenty  men,  double- 
hanked,  and  when  pressed  they  attain  a 
speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.    Called  also 
Sfrpenl-baat,  Snake-boat 
Pampas  (pam'pas).np(.  (Sp  -Amer.)  A  term 
employed  In  a  general  sense  as  a  designa- 
tion of  South  American  treeless  plains,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  '  prairies '  of  North 
America;  In  a  more  special  way  the  name  is 
given  to  the  Immense  plains  in  the  southern 
portion  of  South  America  cast  of  the  Andes 
and  mainly  lying  In  La  Plata  (Argentine 
Confederation). 

Pampas-cat  (pam'pas-kat).  n.  A  species  of 
leopard  (Leopardtu  pajerot)  fonnil  on  the 
whole  of  the  pampas  on  the  eastern  side  of 
South  America.  It  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  rather  huge  domestic  cat  which 
had  run  wild,  and  assumed  the  fierce  de- 
meanour of  a  wild  member  of  Felidss.  Its 
length.  Including  the  tail,  Is  rather  more 
than  J  feet.  Its  height  fully  1  foot.  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  rodent*. 
Pampas-grass  (pam'pas-gras),n.  A  variety 


of  grass (Oynerinm  aryrnteum)yrhlcli  corers 
thepempasof  South  America.  Theleavesare 
<  or  8  feet  long,  the  ends  hanging  gracefully 


Paly  bendy  argent 
and  gules. 


Pampas-grass  (Gytterium  argtntetim). 

over,  the  flower-stems  10  to  14  feet  high,  and 
the  flowers  are  In  panicles  li  to  2J  feet  long, 
and  of  silvery  whiteness.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced as  an  ornamental  grass  into  Brit- 
ain, but  is  too  coarse  to  be  of  any  agricul- 
tural value.  O.  gaccharoides  yields  sugar  in 
Brazil 

Pampean  (pam-pe'an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pampas  or  treeless  plains  of  South  America. 
—  Pampean  formation,  in  geol.  the  alluvial 
and  comparatively  recent  deposits  that  over- 
spread the  pampas  of  South  America. 
Pamper  (pam'per),  vt.  [Perhaps  from  It. 
pantoere,  bread  and  drink,  whence  pamber- 
ato,  pampered,  well  fed — pane,  bread,  and 
bere,  bevere,  drink,  L.  bibo,  to  drink;  but 
comp.  G.  pampen,  Bav.  pampfen,  to  stuff, 
to  cram  with  food ;  also  O.  Fr.  pamprer,  to 
fill,  furnish,  or  cover  with  vine-leaves,  from 
L.  painpimu,  a  vine-leaf  or  tendril,  rine 
foliage.  See  PAMPEREP.  2.)  1.  To  indulge 
with  rich  food ;  to  satiate  with  tine  meats 
and  drinks;  to  feed  luxuriously;  as,  to  pam- 
per the  body  or  the  appetite. 

We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms  and 
fiimftrfj  for  corruption  and  the  grave.      DU'ight. 

2  To  gratify  to  the  full;  to  furnish  with 
that  which  delights;  to  indulge  to  an  excess 
of  refinement. 

But  famfer  not  a  hasty  time. 
Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings. 

That  every  sophUter  can  lime.         Tenmytott. 

Pampered  (pam'nerd),  p.  and  a.  l  Fed 
hisb  or  luxuriously ;  having  the  palate  or 
stomach  gratified  to  the  full.  —2.  t  Overgrown 
with  leaves  and  twigs:  of  luxuriant  growth. 

Where  any  row 

(>f  fruit-trees,  over-woody  reached  too  far 
Their/.iwoVrW  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces.  Milton 

Pamperedness  (pam'perd-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  lieing  pampered.  '  I'amperediiexs  and 
pride.'  Up  Hall 

Pamperer  (pam'per-er).  71.  One  who  pam- 
pers. Cowper. 

Pamperlze  (pam'per-iz),  n.t.  To  feed  luxu- 
riously; to  pamper.  Sidney  Smith. 
Pampero  (pam-per'o),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  the  pom- 
pon-wind. )  A  violent  wind  from  the  west  or 
south-west  which  sweeps  over  the  pampas 
of  South  America.  The  pamperos  seem  to 
be  portions  of  the  return  or  north-western 
trade-winds.  They  are  often  felt  far  out  at 
sea. 

Pamphila  (pam'fl-la),  11.  A  genus  of  diurnal 
lepiuopterous  insects  of  the  family  Hesperi- 
idsa.  /',  gylvanu*,  or  clouded  skipper  but- 
terfly, and  /'.  Panifcut,  or  chequered  but- 
terfly, are  British  species. 
Pamphlet  (pam'flet).n.  [O.  E.  paunjtet.  pam- 
filet,  pain/teC.a  word  for  which  several  etymo- 
logies have  been  proposed,  as  (1)  FT.  palmt- 
feuillet,  a  leaf  which  one  holds  in  the  palm 
or  hand;  (2)  Sp.  papelete,  a  written  slip  of 
paper,  a  written  newsletter,  by  the  insertion 
of  the  nasal,  as  In  D.  nnmpier,  paper:  (3)  L. 
pagina  filata.  threaded  page  (L.  filum,  a 
thread) :  (4)  Fr  par  un  JUet,  (stitched)  by 
a  thread.  The  two  last  are  supported  by 
the  use  of  brochure  (lit.  stitching)  in  the 
same  sense.)  A  small  book  consisting  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  or  of  a  few  sheets  stitched 
together  but  not  hound ;  a  short  treatise  or 
essay,  generally  speaking,  on  some  subject 
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of  temporary  Interest  which  excites  public 
attention  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

Pamphlet  (pam'flet),  ».«'.  To  write  a  pam- 
phlet or  pamphlets.  Unwell. 

Pamphleteer  (pam-tlet-er1),  n.  A  writer  of 
pamphlets ;  a  scribbler.  '  A  pamphleteer  on 
guano  and  on  grain. '  Tennyttoa. 

Atterbury  was  among  the  most  active  of  these  A*MI- 
fhutefrs  who  inflamed  the  nation  against  the  Whur 
ministry. 


Pamphleteer  (pam-flet-er').  r.i.  To  write 
and  issue  pamphlets. 

We  will  let  it  preach,  and  famfhttleer.  and  fight, 
and  to  the  uttermost  bestir  itself,  and  do,  beak  — ^ 
claw,  whatsoever  is  in  it.  Carlytt. 

Pampillont  (pam-pil'i-on),  n.  l.  A  kiml  ..r 
fur. — 2.  A  coat  of  different  colours  formerly 
worn  by  servants. 

Pampiniform(pam-pin'i-form),n.  (Lpam- 
pitiiM,  a  tendril,  and  forma,  form.)  Resem- 
bling a  tendril:  applied  in  anal  to  the  sper- 
matic arteries  and  veins. 
Pampre  (pam'per),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ,„,„,. 
pinus,  a  vine  leaf  or  vine  foliage.)  In  arch. 
an  ornament  consisting  of  vine  leaves  and 
grapes,  with  which  the  hollows  of  the  cir- 
cumvolutions of  twisted  columns  are  some- 
times decorated. 

Pampred.t  pp.  Pampered;  made  plump. 
Chaucer. 

Pan  (pan),  ».  [A.  Sax.  pan/if.  D.  pan,  G. 
pfanne,  all  from  L.  L  panna.  for  patna,  L 
patina,  a  broad  dish,  a  pan,  from  paleo,  to 
be  wide.]  1.  A  kind  of  vessel :  (a)  a  vessel 
of  tin.  iron,  or  other  metal,  often  rather 
shallow;  a  vessel  of  various  kinds  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  (J>)  In  the  artt  and 
manuf.  an  open  vessel  for  boiling  or  eva- 
porating, as  a  sugar-pan,  salt-pan,  Ac. ;  or 
an  open  vessel  in  which  the  contents  are 
not  heated,  as  an  amalgamating  pan,  a  pro- 
specting pan,  Ac,;  also  applied  to  closed 
vessels  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes,  as 
a  vacuum  pan.— 2.  The  part  of  a  flint-lock 
which  holds  the  priming  that  communicates 
with  the  charge. —3.  Something  hollow; 
hence,  the  skull;  the  upper  part  of  the  head; 
the  cranium;  as,  the  brain  pan. — 4.  In  agri 
see  HAKD-PAN.— 6.  In  carp,  (a)  a  square  of 
framing  in  half-timbered  houses.  Gunlt. 
(b)  The  socket  for  a  hinge.  E.  11.  Knight.  - 
B.  A  leaf  of  gold  or  silver.  Simmonds.—J.  A 
pond  or  depression  for  evaporating  salt 
water  to  make  salt  —8.  In  South  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  a  natural  pond  of  any  size  con- 
taining fresh  or  salt  water,  or  only  mud. 

Pant  (pan),  v.t.  pret.  <£  pp.  panned;  ppr. 
panning.  [Probably  from  A.  Sax  pan,  a 
piece,  plait. hem;  or  Fr.  pan,  a  piece  of  cloth, 
both  from  L.  pannus,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a 
patch.)  To  join;  to  close  together. 

Pan  (pan),  n.t.    To  unite;  to  fit;  to  i 
[Provincial  English.) 

Weal  and  women  cannot  pmn, 

But  wo  and  women  can.  Douce. 

Pan  (pan),  n.  In  an«.  Greek  myth,  the  chief 
god  of  pastures,  forests,  and  flocks  The 
original  seat  of  his  worship  was  the  solitudes 
of  Arcadia,  whence  it  gradually  spread  over 
the  rest  of  Greece.  He  was  represented 
with  the  head  and  breast  of  an  elderly  man, 


Pmn. — From  an  antique. 

while  his  lower  parts  were  like  the  hind 
iiuarters  of  a  goat,  whose  horns  he  III  • 
bore  on  his  forehead.  He  is  represented 
also  as  fond  of  music,  and  of  dancing  with 
the  forest  nymphs,  and  ns  the  inventor  of 
the  syrinx  or  shepherd's  flute,  hence  tcnm-i! 
Pan'g-pipex  or  Pandean  pipes.  The  Ro- 
mans identified  the  Ureck  Pan  with  their 


F»te.  far.  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  ahune;      y,  8c.  fey. 
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own  Italian  god  Inuus,  and  sometimes  also 
with  Faunus. 

Pan  (pan),  71.  [Hind.]  The  Indian  name  of 
the  famous  eastern  narcotic  masticatory, 
consisting  of  areca-nut  sliced  and  wrapped 
up  in  leaves  of  the  betel-pepper  vine,  along 
with  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime.  It  is 
chewed  by  all  classes  in  many  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, taking  the  place  of  opium  and  tobacco. 
Panabase  (pan'a-bas),  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and 
E.  base.]  A  gray  copper-ore,  containing  also 
sulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  zinc. 

Panacea  (pan-a-se'a),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr,  pan- 
akeiat  a  universal  remedy  —  pan,  all,  and 
akeomai,  to  cure.  ]  1.  A  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases ;  a  universal  medicine ;  a  catholicon. 
'An  infallible  panacea.'  T.  Warton. — 2.  A 
herb,  called  also  All-heal.  Spenser. 

Panache  (pan-ash),  n.  [Fr.;  O.Fr.  penache; 
It.  pennachio,  from  penna,  a  feather. ]  1.  In 
arch,  the  French  name  for  the  triangular 
surface  of  a  pendentive  (which  see). — 2.  In 
anc.  armour,  a  bunch  of  feathers  on  the 
apex  of  the  helmet ;  a  plume.  '  A  panache 
of  variegated  plumes.'  Prescott. 

Panada,  Panade  (pa-na'da,  pa-nadO,  n,  [Fr. 
panade,  from  L.  panis,  It.  pane,  bread.]  A 
kind  of  food  made  by  boiling  bread  in  water 
to  the  consistence  of  pulp,  and  sweetened. 
Also,  a  batter  for  mixing  with  forcemeats 
and  anciently  employed  for  basting.  Writ- 
ten also  Panado. 

Panama -hat  (pan-a-ma'hat),  n.  A  fine 
plaited  hat  made  of  the  young  leaves  (before 
expansion)  of  a  stemless  screw-pine  (Car- 
ludovica  palmata)  by  the  natives  of  Central 
America.  They  are  generally  worn  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  American  continent, 
and  fetch  a  high  price. 

Pan-Anglican  (pan-ang'glik-an),  a.  Applied 
to  an  assembly  of  representatives  holding 
Episcopalian  tenets  and  principles,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Panary  (pan'a-ri),  a.  [L.  panis,  bread.  ]  Per- 
taining to  bread;  as,  panary  fermentation. 

Panary t  (pan'a-ri),  n.  A  storehouse  for 
bread;  a  pantry,  Halliwell. 

Panathenjea  (pan'ath-e-ne"a),  n.  [Gr.]  The 
most  celebrated  festival  of  ancient  Athens. 
It  was  in  honour  of  Athene,  the  patroness 
of  the  city,  and  was  designed  to  remind  the 
people  of  Attica  of  their  union  into  one 
people  by  Theseus.  Gymnastic  games  and 
musical  competitions,&c.,took  place.  There 
were  two  varieties  of  the  Panathenrea— the 
lesser  and  the  greater:  the  former  held  an- 
nually, the  latter  every  fourth  year.  The 
greater  differed  from  the  lesser  only  in  its 
greater  solemnity  and  magnificence. 

Panax  (pa'naks),  n.  [From  Gr.  pan,  all,  and 
alcos,  remedy  — referring  to  the  stimulant 
•Inig  ginseng,  to  which  miraculous  virtue 
is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Araliacea?. 
P.  schinseng  is  the  plant  whose  root  yields 
the  ginseng  so  much  valued  by  the  Chinese. 
See  GINSENG. 

Pancake  (pan'kak),  n.  A  thin  cake  of  bat- 
ter fried  or  baked  in  a  pan. 

Some  folks  think  it  will  never  be  good  times,  till 
houses  are  tiled  with  pancakes.  Franklin. 

Pancake  -  Tuesday  (pan'kak-tuz-da),  n. 
Shrove-Tuesday. 

Pancarte  (pan'kart),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  pancharta 
— Gr.  pan,  all,  and  L.  charta,  a  chart.]  A 
royal  charter  confirming  the  enjoyment  of 
all  his  possessions  to  a  subject. 

Pancll  (pansh),  n.  Naut.  a  thick  and  strong 
mat,  to  be  fastened  on  yards  to  prevent 
friction.  Written  also  Paunch  and  Paunch- 
mat 

Panchrestos  (pan-kres'tos),  n.  [Gr.  pan, 
all,  and  chrestos,  useful]  A  panacea.  Dun- 
gligvn. 

Panchway  (pansh'wa),  n.  Same  as  Pans- 
way. 

Pancratian  (pan-kra'shan),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  pancratium;  pancratia  'The  stout 
pancratian  toil.'  Lee. 

Pancratiast,  Pancratist  (pan-kra'shi-ast, 
pan'krat-ist),  n.  A  combatant  or  competitor 
in  the  pancratium. 

Pancratiastict  (pan-kra'shi-as"tik),  a.  Pan- 
cratic.  'The  great  pancratiastic  crown.' 
West 

Pancratic,  Pancratical  (pan-krat'ik,  pan- 
krat'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and  icratos, 
strength.]  Pertaining  to  the  pancratium; 
athletic ;  excelling  in  all  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. 'A  full  pancrafic  habit.'  Hammond, 
'  The  most  pancratical  man  of  Greece.'  Sir 
T.  Browne.  —  Pancratic  eye-piece,  an  eye- 
piece adapted  to  microscopes,  telescopes, 
and  similar  instruments,  capable  of  adjust- 


ment so  as  to  obtain  a  variable  magnifying 
power. 

Pancratium  (pan-kra'shi-um),  n.  [Gr.  pang- 
kration.  See  PANCRATIC.]  1.  One  of  the  games 
or  gymnastic  contests  exhibited  at  all  the 
great  festivals  of  ancient  Greece.  It  consisted 
of  boxing  and  wrestling.— 2.  In  bot.  a  genus 
of  highly  ornamental  bulbous-rooted  South 
American  monocotyledonous  plants,  nat. 
order  Amaryllidacese,  of  which  about  thirty 
species  are  known.  They  have  fine,  large, 
white  flowers,  yielding  an  agreeable  scent, 
and  are  much  prized  by  horticulturists. 

Pancreas  (pau'kre-as),  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and 
kreas,  flesh.]  A  gland  of  the  body  situated 
between  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  and  the 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  reaching  from  the 
liver  to  the  spleen,  and  inclosed  by  the  peri- 
toneum. It  secretes  a  fluid  which  it  pours 
into  the  duodenum  during  digestion.  It  is 
also  called  the  Abdominal  Salivary  Gland. 
The  pancreas  of  cattle  is  called  the  Sweet- 
bread. 

Pancreatic  (pan-kre-at'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  pancreas;  as,  pancreatic  juice. 

Pancreatine  (panTcre-a-tin),  n.  The  active 
principle  of  the  pancreatic  fluid.  It  is  a 
nitrogenous  organic  substance,  which  has 
the  property  of  emulsifying  oil  and  fat,  and 
rendering  them  capable  of  absorption ;  and 
it  also  dissolves  starch  by  converting  it  into 
glucose.  It  is  a  powerful  agent  of  digestion. 

Pancreatitis  (pan'kre-a-ti"tis),  n.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatoid  (pan'kre-a-toid),  n.  A  tumour 
resembling  the  pancreas  in  structure.  Dun- 
glison. 

Fancy  t  (pan'si),  n.    A  pansy.    Dryden. 

Pand  (pand),  n.  [Fr.  pente,  a  valance,  influ- 
enced perhaps  by  O.Fr.  pand,  a  skirt,  Mod. 
Fr.  pan.}  A  narrow  curtain  flxed  to  the 
top  or  to  the  lower  part  of  a  bed;  a  valance. 
[Scotch.] 

Where's  the  .  .  .  beds  of  state,  pands  and  testers, 
napery  and  broidered  work?  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Panda  (pan'cla),  n.  An  iirsine  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Ailurus,  the  A.  fulgent.  It  is  a 


Panda  (Ailurus  futgens). 

native  of  the  woody  parts  of  the  mountains 
of  Northern  India,  is  of  a  bright  fulvous 
colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat.  It 
dwells  chiefly  in  trees,  preying  on  birds,  but 
it  also  eats  small  quadrupeds  and  large  in- 
sects. It  is  also  called  Wah  and  Ghit-wah, 
from  a  peculiar  cry  which  it  utters. 

Pandanacese  (pan-da-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [See 
PANDANUS.]  A  nat.  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  long,  rigid,  sword-shaped  leaves,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  pine-apple,  usually 
arranged  in  a  manner  so  obviously  spiral 
that  they  are  commonly  called  screw-pines. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  regions,  where 
they  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  vege- 
tation. 

Pandanus  (pan-da'nus),  n.  [From  pandang, 
a  Malay  word  signifying  conspicuous.]  A 


Pandanus  {Flower  and  Fruit  of  P.  odoratis. 


genus  of  plants  from  which  the  nat.  order 
Pandanacesc,  or  screw-pine  tribe,  derives  its 
name.  The  species  are  found  in  the  Mas- 
carene  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  southern 


parts  of  India.  The  flowers  of  one  species 
\P.  odoratitfsimus)  are  highly  fragrant.  Oil 
impregnated  with  this  odour  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  of  the  fiowers,  are  highly  es- 
teemed both  for  their  odour  and  their  medi- 
cinal use  as  stimulants.  The  roots  are  com 
posed  of  tough  fibres,  and  serve  the  natives 
for  corks.  The  leaves  are  used  for  covering 
huts,  for  matting,  cordage,  &c.  P.  utilw  is 
cultivated  in  Mauritius  for  its  leaves,  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bags  or 
sacks  in  which  sugar  is  exported.  See 
SCREW-PINE. 

Pandar  (pan'der),  n.  Same  as  Pander. 
'Virginia  .  .  .  was  seized  by  the pandar  of 
Appius. '  Macaulay. 

Pandarism  (pan'der-izm),  n.  Same  as  Pan- 
derisni.  Swift 

Pandartze  ( pan'dfir-Iz  ),  v.i.  pret.  pandar- 
ized;  ppr.  pandarizing.  To  act  the  part  of 
a  pander. 

Pandarous  (pan'der-us),  a.  Characterizing 
a  pander;  panderly.  'Pandarous diligence.' 
Middleton. 

Pandation  (pan-da'shon),  n.  [L.  pandatio, 
a  bending  or  warping,  from  pando,  to  bend.  ] 
In  arch.  &  yielding  or  bending  in  the  middle 
Weale. 

Pandean  (pan-de'an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Pan. 
— Pandean  pipes,  PanVpipes  (which  see). 

Pandect  (pan'dekt),  n.  [L.  pandectce,  from 
Gr.  pandektes — pan,  all,  and  dechomai,  to 
contain,  to  take.]  1.  A  treatise  which  con- 
tains the  whole  of  any  science.  'A  pandect 
mak'st,  and  universal  book.'  Donne.—  2.  pi. 
The  digest  or  collection  of  Roman  civil  law, 
made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and 
containing  decisions  or  judgments  of  law- 
yers, to  which  the  emperor  gave  the  force 
and  authority  of  law.  This  compilation,  the 
most  important  of  the  body  of  Roman  civil 
law,  consists  of  fifty  books. 

Pandemic  (pan-dem'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pan,  all, 
and  demos,  people.]  Incident  to  a  whole 
people ;  epidemic ;  as,  a  pandemic  disease. 
Harvey. 

Pandemonium,  Pandsemonium  (pan-de- 

mo'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and  daimon,  a 
demon.]  1.  The  place  of  abode  of  demons 

or  evil  spirits ;  hell :  a  name  invented  and 

used  by  Milton  rather  as  a  proper  name  than 

a  general  term. 

Pand&nioniiiin,  the  high  capital 

Of  Satan  and  his  peers.  Milton. 

Hence— 2.  Any  lawless,  disorderly  place  or 
assemblage;  as,  this  part  of  the  town  became 
a  very  pandemonium. 

Pander  (pan'der),  n.  [From  Pandants,  who 
performs  the  part  of  a  pimp  in  the  story  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida.]  A  pimp;  a  procurer; 
a  male  bawd;  a  mean  profligate  wretch  who 
caters  for  the  lust  of  others;  hence,  one  who 
ministers  to  the  gratification  of  any  of  the 
baser  passions. 

Those  wicked  panders  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
who  would  tempt  him  to  seek  another  fortune. 

Burke. 

Pander  (pan'dfir),  v.t  To  pimp  for;  to  pro- 
cure the  gratification  of  the  lust  or  baser 
passions  of.  'Reason  panders  will.'  Shak. 
[Rare.  ] 

Pander  (pan'der),  v.i.  To  act  as  agent  for 
the  lusts  of  others;  to  minister  to  the  pas- 
sions or  prejudices  of  others  for  selfish  ends. 

He  had,  during  many  years,  earned  his  daily  bread 
by  {-cindering  to  the  vicious  taste  of  the  pit. 

Macaulay. 

Panderage  (pan'der-aj),  n.  The  act  of  pan- 
dering. 

Panderess,  Pandaress  (pan'der-es).  n.  A 
female  pander;  a  procuress. 

Panderlsm  (pan'der-izm),  71.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  pander;  pimping. 

Panderly  (pan'der-li),  a.  Pimping;  pandar  - 
ous;  acting  the  pander.  'Panderly  rascals.' 
Shak. 

Panderous  (pan'der-us),  a.  Belonging  to  a 
pander  or  to  panderism. 

Pandiculated  (  pan  -  dik '  u  -  lat  -  ed  ),  a. 
Stretched  out;  extended. 

Pandiculation  (pan-dik'u-la"shon),  71.  [L. 
pandiculor,  pandiculatum,  to  stretch  one's 
self.from^a/ido.tospreadout]  The  stretch- 
ing of  one's  self,  as  when  newly  awaked 
from  sleep,  or  when  sleepy  or  fatigued ;  a 
restlessness  and  stretching  observed  at  the 
outset  of  certain  paroxysms  of  fever,  hys- 
teria, Ac.  It  is  sometimes,  but  rather  in- 
correctly, used  to  mean  yawning.  'Pandi- 
culatwn,  vulgarly  called  yawning. '  De 
Quineey. 

Pandit  (pan'dit),  n.    See  PUNDIT. 

Pandoor  (pan'dor),  n.  [So  culled  from  being 
first  levied  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Hungary  near  the  village  of  Pandur.]  One 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  \och;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  to?»;      ng,  singr;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zn,  azure, — See  KEY. 
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of  •  body  ol  Austrian  f.K>t.soldien,  formerly 
dreaded  for  their  savage  mode  of  warfare. 
Written  alao  Panduur. 
pandOIk  (pan-do'r»>i  n.  [Of  P0".  •"•  «'"' 
•  rift]  In  Sou.  myth,  the  name  of 
JhYftrst  woman  on  earth,  on  whom  all  the 
Jod.  »d  £ddSa«.  E*^j£5-2"; 
ion'i  box  a  box  which  she  brought  from 
heaven,  containing  all  human  ills,  upo 
opening  which  all  escaped  ami  spread  over 
the  earth,  hope  alone  remaining.  At  *  later 
period  the  boi  U  aald  to  have  contained  all 
the  bleaaingi  of  the  soda,  which  would  have 
been  preserved  for  the  human  race  had  not 
Pandora  opened  It,  so  that  the  blessings, 
with  the  exception  of  hope,  eacaped. 
Pandoran  (pau'do-ran).  n.  Same  ai  I 


•quarea,— 2.t  Ornamented  with  pane*.    Bee 


Pandore  (pan'dSr).  n.  [See  BAXKORK  ]  An 
instrument  of  music  of  the  lute  kind;  a  ban- 
dore. Drayton. 

Pandour  (pan'dbr),  n.    Same  as  Pandoor 

Pandowdy  (pan-dou'di),  n.  A  pudding  made 
of  bread  and  apples  baked  together 

Pandress  (pan'dres),  n.  A  female  who  pan- 
ders; a  procuress. 

Pandura  (pan'du  ra),  n.  (See  BANDORK.] 
A  Neapolitan  musical  instrument,  of  a  larger 
size  than  the  mandoline,  and  strung  with 
eight  metal  wires.  It  Is  played  with  a  quill. 

Pandurate,  Pandurated  (pan'du-rit,  pan'- 
du-rat-ed),  a.  Panduriform. 

Pandurtfonn(pan-du/ri-form), 
a.  [L.  pandura,  a  bandore, 
and  forma,  shape.]  In  bot. 
shaped  like  a  pandura ;  flddle- 
shaped;  obovate  with  a  con- 
cavity in  each  side  like  a  violin : 
applied  to  a  leaf. 

Pandy(pan'di).n.  [FromPandu, 
the  lather  of  the  five  princes 
named  Pandavag,  whose  con- 
tests for  regal  supremacy  with    panduriforra 
their  cousins,  the  Kurut,  forms          Leaf, 
the  foundation  of  the  Maha- 
hharata,   the  great  epic  of   the  Hindus. 
Pandy  thus  became  a  prevalent  proper 
name  of  persons  ]    A  Hindu;  a  sepoy. 

Still  PanJj  holds  on,  and  when  the  ditst  clears 
away,  there  is  his  white  turban  and  his  black  face 
visible.  .  .  .  Why  /•««>»  Well,  because  it  is  a  very 
common  name  among  the  sepoys— like  Smith  of  Lon- 
don, or  any  other  generic  designation. 

If.  II.  Rnnrll. 

Pandy  (pan'di),  v.t.  [L.  pande,  second  pers. 
sing.  imp.  of  panda,  to  spread  out,  to  ex- 
tend, to  unfold.  The  word  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  Latin  was  spoken  in  schools, 
when  the  master  ordered  his  scholars  to 
hold  out  their  hands  for  punishment  in  the 
phrase  •pande  manunt,'  or  shortly  pande  ] 
To  strike  on  the  hand  with  a  strap  or  cane. 
[Scotch  school  term.  ] 

Pandy  (pan'di).  n.  A  stroke  on  the  hand 
with  a  cane  or  strap.  [Scotch  school  term.] 

Pane  (pan),  n.  [A.  Sax  pan.  a  piece,  plait, 
hem;  Fr  pan,  a  piece  of  cloth,  an  extent  or 
surface  of  any  kind,  as  a  part  of  a  wall: 
both  from  L.  pannvg,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a 
patch,  whence  also  panel.}  1.  A  division: 
a  distinct  part  or  piece  of  any  surface ;  a 
patch. 

The  knight  showed  me  a  ftinr  of  the  wall,  and  said. 
'  Sir,  see  you  yonder  part  of  the  wall  which  is  newer 
than  all  the  remnant.'  Jul  Btrnert. 

It  Is  now  chiefly  used  with  more  or  less 
technical  meanings ;  as,  (a)  a  plate  of  glass 
Inserted  In  a  window,  door,  and  the  like. 
('•)  A  square  in  a  checkered  pattern,  (c)  A 
Hat  dressed  side  of  a  stone,  (d)  A  panel  or 
division  of  a  work ;  a  sunken  portion  sur- 
rounded by  a  border,  (e)  In  irrigation,  a 
subdivision  of  the  irrigated  surface  Itetween 
a  feeder  and  an  outlet  drain  (/)  The  side 
of  a  tower,  spire,  or  other  building  —  2.t  An 
opening  or  slash  in  a  dress,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  garment  underneath, 
or  for  the  Insertion  of  a  piece  of  cloth  of 
another  colour  or  fabric ;  also,  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  a  different  colour  Inserted  in  a  gar- 
ment for  ornament 

He  (Lord  Mmmtjoyl  ware  jerkins  and  round  hose 
.  .  .  with  Uced/dw//  of  russet  ckxilh. 

Fymt  Merytan. 

Pane.t  n.  (O  Fr.  panne,  a  skin  or  hide.  ]  A 
hide  or  side  of  fur.  'Paneot  gray  fur.'  1'alt- 
arave. 

Pane  (pan),  n.  [Fr.  jannr,  G.  pinne,  a  pane 
or  peen,  the  German  also  meaning  a  pin 
or  peg,  Ac. ;  allied  to  pin  ]  The  edged  or 
pointed  end  of  a  hammer-head;  the  peen  or 

Paned  (pand),  p.  and  a.  1.  Provided  with 
panes;  composed  of  small  panes  or 


My  spruce  ruff. 
My  hooded  ck»k.  long  stocking.  A^MtjkMft 

Panegyric  (pa  ne-ji'rik),n,  Ift.pantaynavf; 
aTpanlgvrikot,  fit  for  a  public  astemlily, 
from  panf'jyrit,  a  public  assembly  —  pat, 
van  all,  and  agyrii,  ayora,  an  assembly, 
from  ageiru,  to  bring  together,  from  ago,  to 
lead.]  1.  An  oration  or  eulogy,  written  or 
spoken,  In  praise  of  some  distinguished 
person  or  achievement,  or  body  of  men;  a 
formal  or  elaborate  encomium.— 2.  Praise 
bestowed  on  some  eminent  person,  action, 
or  virtue ;  laudation ;  aa,  to  speak  of  a  per- 
son in  a  tone  of.  exaggerated  panegyric. 

Panegyric,  Panegyrical  (pa-ne-ji'rik,  pa- 
ne-jiTik-al)  o  Containing  praise  or  eulogy; 
encomiastic.  •Panegyric  halleluiahs. '  Donne. 

Some  of  his  odes  arc  fanifyritat,  others  moral, 
the  rest  jovial.  Drydm. 

Panegyrtcally  (pa-ne-ji'rik-al-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  panegyric.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Panegyris  (pa-ne'ji-ris),  n.  [Gr.  See  PANK- 
OVRIC.  ]  A  festival;  a  public  meeting.  Mil- 
ton; Harris. 

Panegyrist  ( pa-ne-ji'rist ),  n.  [See  PANE- 
GYRIC.] One  who  bestows  praise;  a  eulo- 
gist; an  encomiast,  either  by  writing  or 
sneaking.  Camden. 

Panegyrize  (pa'ne-ji-riz \  v.t.  prct.  &  pp. 
panegyrized;  ppr.  panegyrizing.  [Gr.  pane- 
gyrizu  to  celebrate  a  public  festival,  to  make 
a  set  speech.)  To  praise  highly;  to  write  or 
pronounce  a  panegyric  or  eulogy  on. 

Cower.  Chaucer,  and  Lydgale  arc  paiirpyrised 
with  great  propriety. 

Panegyrize  (pa'ne-ji  riz),  v  i.    To  indulge 
in  panegyric;  to  bestow  praises. 
Panegyryt  (pa'ne-ji-ri),  n.    A  panegyric. 
Milton. 

Panel  (pan'el),  n.  [OFr.  panel,  •»niiei,Mod. 
Fr.  pannean,  dim.  of  pan,  a  pane,  a  panel. 
from  L.  pannta.  See  PANE.  ]  1.  A  surface 
or  compartment  of  a  surface  more  or  less 
distinct  from  others:  a  term  used  more  es- 
pecially in  architecture  and  the  construc- 
tive arts;  as,  (n)  an  area  on  a  wall  or  the  like 
sunk  from  the  general  face  of  the  surround- 
ing work ;  a  compartment  of  a  wainscot  or 
ceiling,  or  of  the  surface  of  a  wall,  <Sc. ; 
sometimes  inclosing  sculptured  ornaments. 
(b)  In  joinery,  a  tympanum  or  thin  piece  of 
wood,  framed  or  received  in  a  groove  by  two 
upright  pieces  or  styles,  and  two  transverse 
pieces  or  rails;  as,  the  panels  of  doors,  win- 
dow-shutters, *c.  (c)  In  mamnry.  one  of 
the  faces  of  a  hewn  stone.— 2.  In  painting, 
a  piece  of  wood,  as  oak,  chestnut,  or  white 
poplar,  upon  which,  instead  of  canvas,  a  pic- 
ture is  painted.  The  earliest  paintings  in 
oil  were  generally  executed  on  panels,  which 
were  composed  of  various  pieces  of  wood 
cemented  together  — 3.  In  (aid,  a  piece  of 
parchment  or  schedule,  containing  the  names 
of  persons  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  as  to 
serve  upon  a  jury.  Hence  more  generally— 
4.  The  whole  jury.  — 5.  In  Scot*  law,  the  ac- 
cused person  in  a  criminal  action  from  the 
time  of  his  appearance. 
Panel  (pan'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  panelled; 
ppr.  panelling.  To  form  with  panel*;  as,  to 
panel  a  wainscot. 

Paneless  ( panics ),  a.  Without  panes  of 
Class.  Shengtone. 

Panellation  (pan-el-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
impannelling  a  jury.  [Rare.] 

They  in  the  said  fattttlatton  did  put  Rich.  Wot- 
ton.  .  .  .  and  other  privileged  persons,  which  were 
not  wont  anciently  to  be  impannelled.  A  /r,W. 

Panelling  (pan'el. ing),  n.    Panelled  work. 

Panel -saw  (pan'el-sa),  n.  A  saw  used  for 
cutting  very  thin  wood  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  or  across  them.  Its  blade  is  almut 
20  inches  long,  and  it  has  about  six  teeth  to 
the  inch. 

Panel-work  (pan'el-werk),  n.  Wainscot  laid 
out  in  panels. 

Paneuloglsm  (pan-ulo-jizm),  n.  [Gr.  pan, 
all.  and  eulogia,  eulogy.]  Eulogy  of  every- 
body and  everything;  Indiscriminate  praise. 

With  all  Its  excellencies — and  they  are  many — her 
book  has  a  trace  of  the  cant  of  fantulofism. 

\atinnal  Rtv. 

Panful  (pan'ful),  n  The  quantity  that  a  pan 
will  hoUL 

Pane  (pang),  n.  [Origin  doubtful;  comp. 
A.  Sax.  pyngan,  to  prick,  pungetung,  a 
pricking;  W.  pang,  a  pang,  a  convulsion.] 
A  sudden  paroxysm  of  extreme  pain;  a  tran- 
sitory or  recurring  attack  of  agony ;  an 
acutely  painful  spasm;  a  throe. 

I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  ftn^s  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 


PANMUO 

Pang(pang).t?.«.  Totorture;  togiveextreme 
pain  to.  Sfco* 

Pang  (pang), «.  t.  To  press ;  to  cram  in  what- 
ever way;  to  cram  with  food.  [Scotch.] 

Pangolin  (pan'go-lin).  n.  (Malay  jxln- 
yiliiig,  pdngguling. )  An  edentate  scaled 
mammal  of  the  genus  Manf*  (which  see). 

Panhellenlc  (pan-hel  len'ik),  a.  (Or.  po», 
pan,  all,  and  UelUnUcot,  Orerk.  llellai, 
Greece.  ]  Pertaining  to  all  Greece. 

Panhellenism(pftn-herien-izm),ji.  A  scheme 
to  unite  all  the  Greeks  into  one  political 
body. 

Pannellenlst  (pan-hel'len-Ist),  n.  One  who 
favours  Panhellenism. 

Panhelleniurn  (pan-hel-le'ni-um),  n.  [Gr. 
panellfnion—  pas,  pan,  all,  and  llellin,  pi 
Hellf.nes,  the  Greeks.]  The  national  council 
or  congress  of  Greece. 

Panhlstophyton(pan-his-tof'i-ton),  n.  [Gr. 
pas,  pan,  tM.hixtfig,  the  warp  of  a  web,  a  web, 
tissue,  and  phyton,  a  plant,  a  creature.  ]  The 
generic  name  given  to  the  parasitic  organ- 
isms of  the  class  Psorospermire,  to  whirli 
pebrlne,  the  disease  so  destructive  to  the 
silk-worm  in  France,  is  due,  from  their  being 
found  in  the  blood  and  all  the  tissues  of  the 
animal. 

Panic  (pan'ik).  n.  [From  Gr.  panikog,  of  or 
belonging  to  Pan,  the  god  who  was  believed 
by  the  Greeks  to  inspire  sudden  fear,  fear 
such  as  arose  among  a  number  of  people 
without  any  visible  cause.  ]  A  sudden 
fright,  particularly  a  sudden  fright  without 
real  cause,  or  terror  inspired  by  a  trifling 
cause  or  misapprehension  of  danger ;  as,  the 
troops  were  seized  with  a  panic;  they  fled 
in  a  panic. 

Panic  (pan'ik),  a.  Extreme  or  sudden ;  Ima- 
ginary or  causeless:  applied  to  flight;  as, 
panic  fear. 

I  left  the  city  in  a  fantf  fright.         Drydett. 

PanlC(pan'ik),n.  [L.  panicmn  SeePASICCM.1 
The  common  name  of  several  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Panicum,  known  also  by 
the  name  of  Panic-gram.  See  PANICCM. 
Panlcalt  (pan'ik-al),  a.  The  same  as  Panie.o. 
Camden. 

Panlcful  (pan'ik-ful),  a.  Filled  with  panic 
fear.  [Rare.] 

Panic-grass  (pan'ik-gras),  n.  See  PANICUM. 
Panicle  (pan'i-kl),  n.  [L.  panicula,  a  tuft 
on  plants,  a  panicle, dim, 
of  panlts,  Gr  ptnos,  the 
thread  wound  on  the 
bobbin  in  a  shuttle.]  A 
form  of  inflorescence 
which  differs  from  a 
raceme  in  having  a 
branched  instead  of  a 
simple  axis.  These 
branches  are  frequently 
Again  subdivided,  anil 
sometimes  the  axis  itself 
is  subdivided. 
Panlcled  (pnn'i-kld),  n. 
Furnished  with  pani- 
cles ;  arranged  in  or  like 
panicles. 

Panic-monger  (pan'ik- 
mung-ger),  n.  One  who 
creates  panics ;  one  who 
endeavours  to  create 
panics. 

Panic  -stricken,  Panic-struck  (pan'ik- 
strik-n,  pan'ik-struk),  a  Struck  with  a 
panic  or  sudden  fear.  '  Panic-stricken,  like 
a  shoal  of  darting  fish. '  Tennyion. 
Paniculate,  Paniculated  (pa  nik'u-lat,  pa- 
nik'u-lat-ed),  a.  In  bot.  furnished  with  or 
arranged  in  panicles;  forming  a  panicle; 
like  a  panicle. 

Panicum  (pan'i-kum),  n.  A  genus  of  grasses, 
the  name  of  which  was  applied  to  one  of 
the  species  (P.  miliacfum)  by  the  Romans. 
This  genus  comprises  a  very  large  number 
of  species,  which  abound  in  the  hot  parts 
of  the  world,  though  a  few  extend  to  higher 
latitudes.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  as  pas- 
ture grasses  and  for  their  seeds,  which  fnun 
a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  many  nations.  Sec  MII.I.KT 
Panier  (pan'i-er),  n.  Same  as  Pannier,  an 
attendant. 

Paniflcatlon(pan'i-fl-ka"shon).  n.  [L  pana, 
bread,  and/new,  to  make.]  The  process  of 
bread-making.  Ure. 

Panlvorous  (pa-niv'6-rus),  a.  [L.  panit, 
bread,  and  vora,  to  devour.)  F,ating  bread ; 
subsisting  on  bread. 

Panmug  (pan 'mug),  n.  An  earthenware 
crock  in  which  butter  is  sent  to  market. 
It  contains  about  a  half  hundredweight 
[Local.] 
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PANTALOON 


Pannade  (pan'nful),  n.  [O.Fr.]  The  curvet 
of  a  horse. 

Pannage  (pan'aj),n.  [0.  Fr.  panage,  L.L.  pan- 
natjiinn,  panagium,  from  L.  panis,  bread.] 
An  old  term  for  the  food  of  swine  in  the 
woods,  as  beech-nuts,  acorna,  &c.  Called 
also  Paions.  Also,  the  money  taken  by  agis- 
ters  for  the  mast  of  the  monarch's  forest. 
Wharton. 

Pannary  (pan'a-ri),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
Pa  nary. 

Pannel  (pan 'el),  n.  [See  PANEL,  TANK.  ] 
1.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle.— 2.  The  stomach 
of  a  hawk.— 3.  In  Scots  criminal  law,  the 
name  given  to  the  accused  person  from  the 
time  of  his  appearance.  See  PANEL. 

Pannellation  t  (pan-e-Ia'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  impunnelling  a  jury. 

Pannier  (pan'i-er),  n.  [Fr.  panier,  a  bread- 
basket; It.  paniere;  from  L.  panarium,  a 
bread -basket,  from  panis,  bread.]  1.  A 
wicker-basket;  primarily,  a  bread-basket, 
but  at  present  one  of  two  baskets  thrown 
across  a  beast  of  burden,  in  which  things 
are  carried.— 2.  In  arch,  the  same  as  Corbel 
(which  see). —3.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  skirt. — 4.  In 
milit.antiq.  a  shield  formed  of  twisted  osiers 
(like  a  hurdle  or  the  panniers  of  a  horse), 
used  for  the  protection  of  archers,  who  stuck 
it  in  the  ground  before  them. 

Pannier,  Pannier-man  (pan'i-&r,  pan'i-Sr- 
man),  n.  [From  L.  panarius,  one  who 
deals  in  bread.  See  PANNIER.  ]  A  name 
formerly  given  to  the  man  who  laid  the 
cloths,  set  the  salt-cellars,  cut  bread,  waited 
on  the  gentlemen  in  term-time,  wound  the 
horn  as  a  summons  to  dinner,  and  rang  the 
bell  at,  the  inns  of  court.  It  is  now  com- 
monly applied  to  all  the  domestics  who 
wait  in  the  hall  of  the  inns  at  the  time  of 
dinner. 

Pannikel,  t  Pannikell  t  (pan'i-kel),  n.  [Dim. 
from  L.L.  panna,  a  pan.  See  PAN.]  The 
brain-pan;  the  skull;  the  crown  of  the 
head.  Spenser. 

Pannikin  (pan'i-kin),  n.    A  small  pan  or  : 
cup.    '  Drink  small  beer  out  of  thipannikins. ' 
Thackeray. 

Panning-out  (pan'ing-out),  n.  In  gold  dig- 
ging, the  washing  process  by  which  the  grains 
of  gold  are  separated  from  the  dust.  Succes- 
sive supplies  of  water  are  admitted  into  the 
pan  or  cradle,  which  is  shaken  or  rocked  so 
that  much  of  the  mud  and  debris  is  mixed 
with  the  water  and  is  poured  out  along  with 
it,  the  gold  sinking  to  or  remaining  at  the 
bottom.  After  several  such  successive  wash- 
ings the  residuum  is  examined  for  gold. 

Fannose  (pan'noz),  a.     [L.  pannus,  a  cloth, 
^a  rag.]    In  bot.  having  the  texture  of  coarse 
dot.li. 

Panompnean  (pan-om-fe'an),  n.  [Gr.  pan- 
omphaios,  sender  of  all  ominous  voices, 
author  of  all  divination— pas,  pan,  all,  and 
omphe,  divine  voice,  oracle.]  Uttering  divi- 
nations or  ominous  and  prophetic  voices ; 
inspiring  oracles;  divining;  an  epithet  of 
Jupiter.  [Rare.] 

We  want  no  half-gods,  panomphean  Joves. 

E,  B.  Browning. 

Panophobia  (pan-o-foTn-a),  n.  [Gr.  Pan,  the 
deity,  &ndphobos,  fear.  ]  That  kind  of  melan- 
choly which  is  chiefly  characterized  by  uni- 
versal and  groundless  fears.  Dunglison. 

Panoplied  (pan'6-plid),a.  Having  a  panoply 
or  full  suit  of  armour. 

Panoply  (pan'6-pli),  n.  [Gr.  panoplia— pan, 
all,  and  opla,  arms.]  Complete  armour  of 
defence ;  a  full  suit  of  armour. 

We  had  need  to  take  tlie  Christian  panoply,  to  put 
on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Ray. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  sportive  exercises  for 
which  the  genius  of  Milton  ungirds  itself  without 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  terrible  panoply  which  it 
is  accustomed  to  wear.  Atacaitlay. 

Panopticon  (pa-nop'ti-kon),  n.  [Gr.  pas, 
pan,  all,  and  the  root  op,  future  opsomai,  to 
see ;  Fr.  panoptique.  ]  1.  A  term  invented  by 
Jeremy  Bentham  to  designate  his  prisons  of 
supervision,  the  principle  of  which  is  that  the 
inspector  can  see  each  of  the  prisoners  at  all 
times  without  being  seen  by  them.  —2.  An 
exhibition  room  for  novelties,  &c.  Art 
Journal. 

Panorama  (pan-6-ra'm  a), «.  [Gr.pan.all,  ami 
orama,  view,  from  horao,  to  see.]  1.  A  com- 
plete or  entire  view. — 2.  A  picture  in  which 
all  th,^  objects  of  nature  that  are  visible  from 
a  single  point  are  represented  on  the  interior 
surface  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  wall,  the 
point  of  view  being  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
When  a  painting  of  this  kind  is  well  executed 
its  truth  is  such  as  to  produce  a  complete 


illusion.  No  other  method  of  representing 
objects  is  so  well  calculated  to  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  a  country 
or  city  as  seen  all  round  from  a  single  point. 

Panoramic  (pan-6-ram'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  like  a  panorama,  or  complete  view. —Pan- 
aratnic  camera,  in  photog.  a  form  of  camera 
in  which  pictures  maybe  taken  upon  one  flat 
plate,  including  an  angle  of  90°,  or  more  if 
required,  without  introducing  the  defects 
due  to  oblique  pencils,  such  as  distortion, 
indistinctness,  tfec.  —  Panoramic  lens,  in 
photog.  a  lens  intended  for  taking  views 
which  include  90°  or  more  of  angular  ex- 
tent. 

Panoraraical  (pan-6-ram'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Panoramic. 

Panorpa  (pa-nor'pa),  n.  A  genus  of  neu- 
ropterous  insects,  the  type  of  the  family 
Panorpidaj  (whicli  see). 

Panorpida  (pa-nor'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pan, 
all,  horpe  or 
harpe,  a  sickle 
or  sting,  and 
eidos,  re- 
semblance. ] 
A  family  of 
neuropterous 
insects,  the 
type  of  which 
is  the  Panor- 
pa communis, 
or  scorpion-  ^ 
fly.  It  has  a 
long,  curious- 
ly articulated  scorpi. 
anal  append- 
age,somewhat  resembling  the  tail  of  a  scor- 
pion, and  hence  its  common  name. 

Panptype  (pan'6-tip),  n.  In  photog.  a  col- 
lodion picture.  E.  H.  Knight, 

Panpharmacon  (pan-fartna-kon),  7i.  [Gr. 
pan,  all,  and  phannakon,  a  medicine.]  A 
universal  medicine.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pan-presbyterian  (pan'pres-bi-te"ri-an),  a. 
Relating  to  an  assembly  of  representatives 
of  those  who  hold  Presbyterian  views  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Pansclaylc  (pan-skla'vik),  a.  The  same  as 
Panslavic. 

Pansclavism  (pan-sklii'vizm),  n.  The  same 
as  Panslavism. 

Pansclavonian,  Panslavonian  (pan-skla- 
vo'ni-an,  pan-sla-vo'ni-an),  a.  The  same  as 
Panslavic. 

Panshon  (pan'shon),  n.  An  earthenware 
vessel  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
used  for  holding  milk  and  various  other 
purposes.  Halliwell.  [Provincial  English.  ] 

Panslavic  (pan-sla'vik),  a.  [Gr.  pas,  fan, 
all,  and  E.  Slavic.]  Pertaining  to  all  the 
Slavic  races. 

Panslavism  (pan-sla'vizm),  n.  A  scheme  or 
movement  for  the  amalgamation  of  all  the 
Slavic  races  into  one  confederacy,  having 
a  common  language,  polity,  and  literature. 

Pansophical  ( pan-sof'i-kal ),  a.  [See  PAN- 
SOPHY.  ]  Pretending  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
everything. 

Panspphy  (pan'so-fi),  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and 
sop/ua,wisdom.]  Universal  wisdomor  know- 
ledge. Hartlib.  [Rare.] 

Panspermatist  (pan-sper'ma-tist),  n.  Same 
as  Pangpermist. 

Panspermist  ( pan 'sper- mist),  n.  An  op- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration; one  who  maintains  that  monads 
or  organisms  appearing  in  infusions  are  de- 
veloped from  germs  (spermata)  in  the  at- 
mosphere or  in  the  infusion;  one  who  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  panspermy. 

Panspermy  (pan'sp6r-mi),  n.  [Gr.  pas,  pan, 
all,  and  spenna,  seed,  germ.]  The  doctrine 
that  all  the  organisms  appearing  in  infu- 
sions, as  Bacteria,  Vibrio,  Monads,  and  In- 
fusoria, are  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
atmosphere,  and  probably  the  fluid  itself,  is 
charged  with  innumerable  germs,  which,  on 
finding  favourable  conditions,  become  de- 
veloped into  living  things ;  the  doctrine 
that  living  organisms  can  spring  only  from 
living  parents;  biogenesis. 

Pan'S-pipes  (panz-pipz),  n.  pi.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  simple  of  musical  instru- 
ments, made  of  reeds  or  tubes  of  different 
lengths,  stopped  at  the  bottom,  and  fastened 
together,  and  blown  into  by  the  mouth  at 
the  top.  Called  also  Pandean  Pipes. 

Panstereorama  (pan-ster'e-6-ra"ma),  n. 
[Gr.  pan,  all,  stereos,  solid, and  horao,  to  see.  ] 
A  model,  in  rilievo,  of  a  town  or  country  in 
wood,  cork,  pasteboard,  or  other  substance. 

Pansway  (pans'wa),  n.  (Hind,  panswah, 
panshway.]  A  small  boat  used  on  the  Ganges 


and  Hooghly  with  an  awning  of  matting 
over  the  stern.  Cyc.  of  India..  Written 
also  Panchway. 

Pansy  (pan'zi),  ?i.  [Fr.  pensfe,  thought, 
heart's-ease,  from  penser,  to  think,  from  L. 
pensare,  to  weigh,  to  ponder,  freq.  of  pendo, 
pensum,  to  cause  to  hang  down,  to  weigh.] 
One  of  the  names  applied  to  the  garden 


EASE,  VIOLA. 
Pant  (pant),  v.i.  [From  or  closely  connected 
with  Fr.  panteler,  O.Fr.  pantoier,  to  pant, 
to  gasp,  to  throb;  Pr.  panteiar,  to  be  breath- 
less; O.Fr.  pantois,  panting,  a  being  out  of 
breath;  comp.  W.  pant,  down,  a  hollow  or 
depression;  pantu,  to  sink,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  seems  too  different.]  l.To 
breathe  quickly  or  in  a  laborious  manner,  as 
after  exertion,  or  from  excited  eagerness; 
to  gasp.  '1  pant  tor  life.'  Shale. 

Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell.      Dryden. 

2.  To  throb  or  heave  with  unusual  violence 
or  rapidity,  as  the  heart  or  the  breast  after 
hard  labour.     'The  panting  sides  of  this 
poor  jade.'    Shak. 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant  and 
quake.  Spenser. 

3.  To  be  at  the  last  gasp;  to  languish. 

The  whispering  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves  and  dies  upon  the  trees.     Pope. 

\.  To  long  eagerly;  to  desire  ardently. 

Who/fljirj  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose.     Pope. 
As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water -brooks,  so 
pantetft  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  Ps.  xlii.  I. 

5.t  To  recover  breath;  to  breathe  after  ex- 
ertion. Shak. 

Pant  (pant),  n.  1.  A  quick,  short,  respira- 
tion; a  gasp.  — 2.  Palpitation  of  the  heart. 
'  Leap  thou  .  .  .  to  my  heart,  and  there  ride 
on  the  pants  triumphing.'  Shak. 

Pant  (pant),t>.  (.  1.  To  expire  in  pants  or  with 
panting ;  to  breathe  forth  in  a  laboured  or 
panting  manner;  to  gasp  out. 

There  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Wasfanttd  forth  in  anguish,  whilst  thy  pain 
Made  my  heart  mad.  Shelley. 

2.  t  To  long  for ;  to  be  eager  after.  '  Then 
shall  hearts  pant  thee. '  Herbert. 

Pant  (pant),  n.  A  public  well  in  the  street 
of  a  town  or  village.  [Local.] 

Pantablet  (pan'ta-bl),  n.    A  pantofle. 

What  pride  equal  to  his  (the  pope's)  making  kings 
kiss  his  tamable*  1  Sir  E.  S,i,:.fys 

Pantacosm  (pan'ta-kozm),  n.  [Gr.  pas, 
pantos,  all,  and  kosmos,  world.]  Same  as 
Coinnolabe  (which  see). 

Pantagamy  (pan-tag'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  pas, 
pantos,  all,  and  gainos,  marriage.]  That  pe- 
culiar domestic  relation  existing  between 
the  sexes  in  certain  quasi-religious  and  so- 
cialist communities  in  the  United  States, 
more  specifically  among  the  Perfectionists, 
by  which  every  man  is  at  once  the  husband 
and  brother  of  every  woman,  and  every 
woman  the  wife  and  sister  of  every  man. 
Called  also  Complex  Marriage  (which  see 
under  MARRIAGE). 

Pantagpgue  (pan'ta-gog),  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all, 
and  ago,  to  expel.  ]  A  medicine  which  ex- 
pels all  morbid  matter. 

Pantagraph  (pan'ta-graf),  n.  See  PANTO- 
GRAPH. 

Pantagraphic,  Pantagraphical  (pan-ta- 
graf'ik,  pan-ta-graf'ik-al),  a.  See  PANTO- 
GRAPHIC. 

Pantagruellsm  (pau-tag'ru-el-izm),  n. 
[Pantagruel,  one  of  the  characters  of  Rabe- 
lais. ]  A  burlesque  term  applied  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  Smtthey. 

Pantalepne  (pan'ta-le-6"ne),  n.  [It]  An  old 
musical  instrument  much  celebrated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  more  than  9  feet  long,  nearly  4  feet 
wide,  and  had  186  strings  of  gut,  which  were 
played  on  with  two  small  sticks  like  the 
dulcimer. 

Pantalets  (pan'ta-Iets),  n.  pi.  [Dim.  from 
pantaloon.}  Loose  drawers,  resembling  pan- 
taloons, worn  by  females  and  children.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Pantaloon  (pan-ta-lon'),  n.  [Fr.  pantalon, 
so  named  because  used  by  the  Venetians,  who 
were  called  Pantalones,  after  their  patron 
saint  Pantalone  or  Pantaleon.  Pantaleon 
is  a  contr.  from  Pantelemone,  all-merciful 
— Gr.  pan,  pantos,  all,  and  eleemon,  merciful. 
Littre.]  l.t  A  garment  for  males,  consist- 
ing of  breeches  and  stockings  in  one. — 2.  A 
character  in  the  Italian  comedy ;  so  called 


ch,  c/tain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,job;     n,  Fr.  to7i;     ng, 


TH.  then;     th,  thin;    w,  idg;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.  —  See  KEY. 
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from   bU  drat     It  Is  t»  this  character 
ahakipera  alludes  In  hU  Seren  Age*. 

The  tilth  age  «•>'<*» 
Itto  Ike  lean  aad  sllpper'd  famu^xi. 
Elh  siiectade  on  «o»«  a»ci  pooch  on  side  : 
*iVI,7b5l  ho«e  w*U  M.<l.Vwo.ld  loo  wide 
:nr  hi*  shrunk  thank. 

,«/  K™  /-'*»  /'.  «ct  tt.  «c  J. 
S.  In  the  modern  pantomime,  a  charactei 
uiu.ll)-  represented  ai  a  rery  fatuous  old 
man,  the  hull  of  the  clown,  and  hli  alder 
and  abettor  In  all  hi.  comic  vUlanlea.- 
4.  tt.  A  pair  of  trousers. 
Pantaloonery  (pan-ta-lon'or-l),  n.    The 
•    -***:  bllf- 


t,,,,n,-ry     [Bare.] 

The  clownery  and  /«««./«"."?•  "**«••  P""- 
nu»c«ha»ecleia  passed  oiu  of  my  hexl.  C.  L*mt. 

Pantamorph  (pan'ta-morf),  n.  (See  FAHTA- 
MORPHIC.]  That  which  assumes  or  exist* 
In  all  shapes. 

Pantamorphlc  (pan-ta-mor'flk).  a     [Or. 

^S^Si,/<i  all,  and  morpU,  fonu.]  Taking 
all  forms. 

PantUCOPlc  (pan-ta-skop'ik).  n.  (Or.  pan, 
all.  and  tfopeo,  to  view.]  Lit.  all-viewing. 
_  Pantateopic  camera,  in  photofj.  an  instru- 
ment for  taking  panoramic  views.  Includ- 
ing any  angular  extent  up  to  300',  upon  a 
flat  plate,  with  a  common  view  lens,  by 
means  of  mechanism  and  clock-work.  Very 
succes»f  ul  views  of  Swigs  scenery  have  been 
taken  by  this  instrument. 

Pantecnnetheca  (pan-tek'ne-the"ka),  n. 
[Or.  pat,  pan,  all,  Ufhnf,  art,  and  theki,  re- 
positary.  ]  Same  as  Pantechnicon. 

Pantechnicon  (pan-tek'nl-kon),  n.  [Or.  pat, 
pan  all  and  technl,  art.)  A  place  where 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  are  col- 
lected and  exposed  for  sale. 

Panter  (pant'er).  n.  One  that  panta  'Ce- 
ments the  bleeding  panter'i  wounds.'  Con- 

Pantert  (pant'er).  n.  [Fr.  pantifre,  from 
<)  ft.  pante,  Ir.  ;«i«te,  a  string,  lace,  cord; 
or  from  L  panther,  Gt.pantheron,  a  kind  of 
net.  from  pan.  all,  and  thfr,  a  wild  beast) 
A  net.  Romaunt  of  the  Kate. 

Pantert  (pau'ter),  n.  A  keeper  of  the  pan- 
try. 

Pahter»  (pan't#r),  n.    A  panther. 

Pantesa  (pant'eiX  n.  [O  Fr.  pantaa,  pan- 
toit.  See  PAST.  ]  A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
to  which  hawks  are  subject.  Aintworth. 

Pantheism  (pan'the-izm),  n.  (Or.  can,  all, 
and  Theot,  God,  whence  theittn.]  The  doc- 
trine that  the  universe,  taken  or  conceived 
of  as  a  whole,  is  Ood,  or  the  system  of  the- 
ology in  which  It  Is  maintained  that  the 
universe,  man  included,  Is  Ood,  or  simply 
modes  or  manifestations  of  Ood. 

Pantheist  (pan'the-ist),  n.  One  that  believes 
the  universe  to  be  Ood  ;  one  who  (dentines 
Ood  with  tlie  universe,  or  the  universe  with 
Ood. 

Pantheistic.  Pantheistical  <  pan-the-lst'ik. 
pan-the-ist'ik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  panthe- 
ism ;  Identifying  or  having  a  tendency  to 
Identify  Ood  with  the  universe. 

Towards  ihe  fanltuiittc  aspect  of  Deity  we  are 
especially  led  by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of 
Hu  agency  in  external  nature.  Dr.  f.\i<  ffnfer. 

—  Pantheistic  ttatuet  and  fgurct,  In  tctilp. 
statues  which  bear  the  symbols  of  several 
deities  tozi'ther. 

Panthelstkally  (pan-the-lst'lk-al-li  ).  adt. 
In  the  manner  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  pantheist.  'Regarded  iMntlieuticalli/.' 
J.  A.  Vnnuie. 

Pantheologlat  (pan-th6-ol'o-jlst),  //  One 
who  is  versed  in  pantheology. 

Pantheology  (pnn-the-ol'o-jl).  n,  [Or.  pat, 
pan,  all.  theot,  a  god,  and  logos.  discourse.  ) 
A  system  of  theology  comprehending  all 
religions,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  deities;  a 
complete  system  of  divinity. 

Pantheon  (pan-the'on),  n.  [Or.  pat.  pan, 
all,  anil  theot.  a  god  ]  1.  A  temple  or  mag- 
nificent edifice  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
especially  the  building  so  called  at  itonic 
It  Is  now  converted  Intoa  church,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  mar- 
tyrs. It  Is  of  a  round  IT  cylindrical  form, 
the  external  diameter  is  Ins  feet,  and  the 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  upper  cornice 
IOS  feet,  exclusive  of  the  flat  dome  which 
surmounts  It,  which  makes  the  entire  height 
about  148  feet  It  has  a  noble  octastyle 
portico  attached  to  It,  103  feet  wide.-  !  All 
the  divlnitiw  collectively  worshipped  by  a 
people;  as,  one  of  thedmnltleaof  the  Greek 
pfitUttoii—  *  A  work  treating  of  the  whole 
body  of  divinities  of  a  people  ;  aa,  Tooke's 
I'antheon. 

Panther  (psn'ther),  n.    [L.  panther  a.  Or. 


panther;  comp.  8kr.  pundarita,  a  leopard. ) 
A  ferocious  dlgitigrade  carnivore,  the  felit 
nardut  of  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  with  short 
hair  of  a  yellow  colour,  diversified  with 
roundish  black  spot*.  This  animal  will 
climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  animals.  It 
la  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  panther 
la  now  supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  a 
mere  variety  of  the  leopard,  differing  from 
it  only  in  its  larger  size  and  darker  colour. 
The  name  panther  (in  vulgar  language 
painter)  is  given  to  the  puma  in  America. 
Pantheress  (pan'ther-es),  n.  A  female  pan- 
ther; hence,  Jig.  a  fierce  beauty. 

As  a  last  resource,  he  may  decline  to  lead  the  un- 
tamed  SanMuras  to  the  altar.  Saturday  Rrv. 

Pantherlne  (pan'ther-in),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  panther,  or  resembling  it  in  marking. 

Pantile  (pan'til),  n.  (Pan  and  lite.)  A  tile 
with  a  hollow  surface  of  an  ogee  or  gutter 
shape,  the  down-bent  edge  of  the  one  tile 
when  l»i 1 1  on  a  roof  covering  the  upturned 
edge  of  the  other. 

Pantingly  (pant'ing-li),  ado.  In  a  panting 
manner;  with  gasping  or  rapid  breathing. 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  '  father,' 
PaMiitfly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart.        Sitai. 

Pantlsocracy  (pan-tl-sok'ra-sl),  n.  [Or.  pat, 
pantot,  all,  and  krateia,  government  ]  1.  A 
Utopian  community  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  equal  in  rank  and  social  position. 
2.  The  principle  of  such  a  scheme  or  com- 
munity. 

It  was  alt  a  poet's  dream,  hardly  more  substantial, 
though  more  exertions  were  used  to  realize  it,  than 
the  dream  entertained  by  Coleridge.  Southey.  and 
Lovell,  of  establishing  fantiiocracy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  QtMrt.  Ktv. 

Pantisocrat  (pan-tls'o-krat),  n.  Same  as 
I'antitocratist.  Southey. 

Pantlsocratlc  (pan-tls'o-krat"ik),  o.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pantisocracy ;  as,  a  pantito- 
cratic  scheme. 

Pantlsocratist  (pan-ti-sok'rat-lst),  n.  One 
who  accepts  or  favours  the  principles  of 
pantisocracy.  Macaulay. 

Pantler  (pant'ler),  n.  [Fr  panetier,  from 
wi in,  L.  panis,  bread.  The  I  has  perhaps 
been  acquired  through  the  influence  of  but- 
ler.} The  officer  in  a  great  family  who  has 
charge  of  the  bread;  a  servant  who  has  care 
of  the  pantry. 

A  pood  shallow  young  fellow;  he  would  have  made 
a  Rood  fantter,  he  would  have  chipped  bread  well. 
Sftat. 

Pantocuronometer(pan't6-kro.nom"et-er), 
n.  [Gr.  pas,  pantos,  all,  chronoe.  time,  and 
metron,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  which 
is  a  combination  of  the  compass,  the  sun- 
dial, and  the  universal  time-dial,  and  which 
performs  the  offices  of  all  three. 

Pantofle  (pan-to'fl),  n.  [Fr.  pantmifle.  It. 
pantofota,  a  slipper;  according  to  Mahn, 
from  Upper  German  band-tafel,  a  wooden 
sole  (tajfel).  with  a  leather  kand  to  put  the 
foot  through. )  A  slipper  for  the  foot. 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet  her  high  cothum  or 
tragic  pj'tf./.'ti  of  red  velvet  and  gold.  PeacHam. 

Pantograph  (pan'td-graf),  n.  [Gr.  pat, 
pantot,  all,  and  yraphu,  to  write.)  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  four  limbs  joined  to- 
gether, and  so  constructed  that  by  means 
of  it  drawings,  maps,  plans,  and  the  like, 
can  be  copied  mechanically  on  the  original 
Male,  or  on  one  reduced  or  enlarged.  It  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Spelled  also 
I'antayraph.  Pentetfraph. 

Pantographic  (pan-to-graf'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  by  a  pantograph. 

Pantography  ( pan  tog'ra-fl ),  n.  General 
description;  entire  view  of  an  object. 

Pantologlcal  (pan-to-loj'ik-al),  a.  Relating 
to  pantology. 

Pantologlst  (pan-tol'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
treats  of  or  is  versed  in  pantology. 

Pantology  (pan-toro-ji).n.  (Or  pat, pantot, 
all,  and  loyiit,  discourse.  ]  Universal  know- 
ledge :  a  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge. 

Pantometer  (pan-tom'et-er),  n.  [Or.  pan(a, 
all,  antl  metres,  to  measure.)  An  Instrument 
for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles, 
and  distances.  Bailey. 

Pantomime  (pan'to-mlm),  n  [L.  panto- 
mimttt,  Gr.  paiitomimos—pas,  pan.  all,  and 
mimot,  a  mimic. )  1. 1  A  player  who  acted, 
not  by  speaking,  but  wholly  by  mimicry— 
gestures, movements.and posturing*  'Those 
patitvmimct  who  vary  action  with  the  times. ' 
lludibrat.  —  l.  A  theatrical  entertainment 
formerly  given  in  dumb  show;  hence,  dumb 
show  generally.  — 3.  A  popular  stage  enter- 
tainment usuallyproduced  about  the  Christ- 
mas season.  It  commonly  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first,  or  burlesque,  being  founded 


on  some  popular  fable,  the  effects  being 
heightened  by  gorgeous  scenery  and  catch- 
Ing  music;  the  second  part,  or  harlequinade, 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  tricks 
of  the  clown  and  pantaloon,  and  theduiiun  • 
of  harlequin  and  columbine. 

Pantomime  (pan'to-mlm),  a.  Representing 
only  in  mute  action. 

Pantomimic,  PantomlmlcaKpan-to.mim'- 
ik,  pan-to-mim'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pantomime;  representing  characters  uud 
actions  by  dumb  show. 

Pantomlmlcally  (pan-t6-mim'ik-al-li),  adt. 
In  the  manner  of  pantomime. 

Pantomlmlst(pan't6-mim-ist).  n.  One  who 
acts  in  pantomime. 

Pauton,  Panton-shoe  (pan 'ton,  pnn'ton- 
shij),  n.  [Prov.  Q.pantine,  a  wooden  shoe; 
akin  i"itt<-K  \  A  horse -shoe  contrived  to 
recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heeL 

Pautophaglst  (pan-tof'a-jist),  n.  [Gr  pat, 
pantot,  all,  and  phaffd,  to  eat]  An  animal 
or  person  that  eats  all  kinds  of  food. 

PantophagouB  (pan-tof'a-gus),  o.  Eating 
all  kinds  of  food. 

Pantophagy  (pan-tof a-Ji),  n.  The  hal.it  or 
power  of  eating  indiscriminately  of  all  kinds 
of  food. 

Pantopoda  (pan-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Or.  pat. 
pantot,  all,  and  pout,  poaot,  a  foot  ]  Saiue 
as  Podoaomata. 

Pantry  (pan'tri),  n,  [Fr.  paneterie,  a  pantry, 
from  L.  pants,  Fr.  pain,  bread,  whence  also 
panier.}  An  apartment  or  closet  in  which 
provisions  are  kept,  or  where  plate  and 
knives,  <&c.,  are  cleaned. 

Pants  (pants),  71.  pi.  An  abbreviation  of 
Pantaloont.  '  The  things  named  pantt,  .  .  . 
a  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents.' 

0.  W.  Holmes.    [Trivial.] 

Panurgy  (pan'er-ji),  n.  [Gr.  panmrma— 
pan,  all,  and  ergon,  work.)  Skill  in  all  kinds 
of  work  or  business;  craft.  Bailey. 

Panyard  t  (pan'yard),  n.  A  pannier.  Pepyt. 

Panymt  (pa'uim),  n.  Same  as  Painiin. 
Palsgrave. 

Pap  ( pap),  n.  [Comp.  L.  papilla,  the  nipple, 
from  root  of  patco,  Skr.  pAt  to  feed.  ]  1.  A 
nipple  of  the  breast;  a  teat.  Dryden.—  2.  A 
round  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  nipple ;  aa, 
the  Paps  of  Jura. 

Pap  (pap),  n.  [D.  and  Dan  pap,  O.  pappe, 
L.  papa,  probably  from  an  infantile  cry.] 

1.  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with  bread 
boiled  or  softened  with  water.  —2.  The  pulp 
of  fruit. — To  give  pap  with  a  hatchet,  to  do 
a  kind  thing  in  an  unkind  manner.    Lyly. 

Pap  (pap),  v.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  papped;  ppr.  pop- 
ping.  To  feed  with  pap.  Beau.  <t  Fl. 

Papa  (pa-pa*),  n.  [A  reduplication  of  one  of 
the  earliest  cries  uttered  by  infants— L.  Fr. 
G.  D.  and  Dan.  papa,  poppa,  Gr.  pappa; 
comp.  inama,  mamma.  In  2  the  word  is 
the  same  as  pope.)  1.  Father:  a  word  used 
by  children. —  2.  A  Greek  parish  priest 
'  Every  papa  or  priest.'  Itycaut. 

Papable  (pa'pa-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
made  a  pope.  Puttenham.  [Rare.] 

Papacy  (pa'pa-si),  n.  [L.L.  papatia,  the 
papacy,  from  papa,  the  pope.)  1.  The  office 
and  dignity  of  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome; 
papal  authority  or  jurisdiction ;  popedom. 

2.  The  succession  of  popes ;  the  popes  col- 
lectively. 

Papagay  (pap'a-ga),  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  papa- 
gayo,  a  parrot.)  Same  as  Popinjay. 

Papal  (pa'pal),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  pape,  the  pope.] 
1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pope  or  pontiff  of 
Rome,  or  to  popedom ;  popish  ;  as,  papui 
authority;  the  papa!  chair— 2.  Proceeding 
from  the  pope;  as,  a  papal  license  or  indul- 
gence; a  papal  edict  —Papal  crown  or  triple 
croum.  See  TIARA. 

Papallnt  (pa'pal-in),  n.  A  papist.  Bp. 
Lavington. 

Papallst  (pa'pal-ist),  n.  One  who  favours 
papal  power  or  doctrines;  a  papist.  Baxter. 

Papalltyt  (pa'pal-i-ti),  n.  Same  as  Papalty. 
Jnl.  Berners. 

Papallze  (pa'pal-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  papal- 
aed;  ppr.  papalizing.  To  make  papal. 

Papallze  (na'pal-iz),  t>.i.  pret.  papaliad; 
ppr.  papatizing.  To  conform  to  popery. 
Colcper. 

Papally  (pa'pal-li),  adv.  In  a  papal  man- 
ner; popishly. 

Papalty  t  (pa'pal-ti),  n.  The  papacy.  '  The 
decrepit  papalty.'  Milton. 

Papaphobia  (pa-pa-f6T>i-a),  n,  [Or.  papat, 
father,  bishop,  pope,  and  phobot,  fear  J 
Dread  or  hatred  of  the  pope  or  of  popery. 

Paparchy  (pa'par-ki).  n.  [Or.  papnn,  pope, 
and  arche,  to  rule. )  The  government  of  the 
pope;  papal  rule.  North  Brit.  Rev. 


Fate.  Mr,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her,       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      >',  Sc.  ley. 
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Papaver  (pa-pa'ver),  "•  fL>  a  P°PPy-J  A 
genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  uat.  order 
Papaveraceso.  This  genus  usually  has  two 
convex  deciduous  sepals,  four  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens ;  the  capsule  is  obovate, 
one-celled,  opening  under  the  crown  of  the 
stigmas  with  short  valves ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  showy,  usually  red  or  white,  but 
last  only  a  short  time.  It  consists  of  her- 
baceous plants  abounding  in  milky  juice. 
There  are  about  fourteen  species,  chiefly 
found  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia, 
but  few  of  them  are  remarkable  for  any 
useful  properties.  P.  JVuzas,  the  common 
red  poppy,  so  familiar  a  plant  in  this  coun- 
try, yields  the  syrup  of  red  poppies  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  P.  somniferum(the 
opium  poppy)  is  common  in  gardens  in  Brit- 
ain, and  is  probably  a  native  of  Asia  Minor 
or  of  Central  Asia.  There  are  two  distinct 
varieties,  the  red  or  violet  flowered  and 
black-seeded,  and  the  white-flowered  with 
white  seeds,  called  by  some  P.  offlcinale.  This 
poppy  is  cultivated  on  the  Continent  and 
elsewhere  on  account  of  its  seeds,  which 
yield  a  bland  oil  much  esteemed,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  capsules,  from  which  opium  is 
obtained.  On  the  latter  account  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India.  See  OPIUM. 

Papa  veracese  (pa-pa' ver-a"se-e),  n.pl.  [From 
Papaver,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  nat.  order 
of  plants,  belonging  to  the  polypetalous 
division  of  the  exogenous  class.  It  contains 
about  160  species,  mostly  natives  of  the 
temperate  region  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. They  are  smooth  herbs,  rarely 
shrubs,  with  alternate  often  cut  leaves,  and 
solitary  handsome  flowers.  See  PAPAVER. 

Papaveraceous  (pa-pa'ver-a"shus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  poppy  or  Papaveracese. 

Papaverine  (pa-pav'er-in),  ».  (C^H^NO,.) 
An  alkaloid  contained  in  opium. 

Papaverous  (pa-pa'ver-us),  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  the  poppy.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Papaw  (pa-paO,  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  papaya,  a 
name  brought  from  Malabar.)  1.  A  tree 
indigenous  to  south  America,  of  the  genus 
Carica,  the  C.  Papaya;  also,  its  fruit.  It  is 
now  widely  cultivated  in  tropical  countries, 
and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  18  or  20  feet, 
with  a  soft  her- 
baceous stem, 
naked  nearly  to 
the  top,  where 
the  leaves  issue 
on  every  side  on 
long  footstalks. 
Between  the 
leaves  grow  the 
flower  and  the 
fruit,  which  is  of 
the  size  of  a  me- 
lon. The  juice  is 
acrid  and  milky, 
but  the  fruit 
when  boiled  is 
eaten  with  meat, 
like  other  vege- 
tables. The  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit 
is  a  most  power- 
ful and  efficient 
vermifuge ;  the 
powder  of  the 
seed  even  an- 
swers the  same 
purpose.  The 
juice  of  the  tree  or  its  fruit,  or  an  infusion 
of  it,  has  the  singular  property  of  render- 
ing the  toughest  meat  tender,  and  this  is 
even  said  to  be  effected  by  hanging  the 
meat  among  the  branches.— 2.  The  papaw 
of  North  America  is  Asimina  triloba,  nat. 
order  Anouaceze;  it  produces  a  sweet  edible 
fruit. 

Papaw-tree  (pa-pa'tre),  n.     See  PAPAW. 

Papayace3e(pap-a-ya'Be-e),n.pi.  [See  PAPAW.] 
A  nat.  order  of  exogenous  plants,  so  named 
from  Carica  Papaya,  the  principal  species. 
It  consists  of  the  genus  Carica  alone,  and  is 
remarkable  for  having  monopetalous  male 
flowers  and  polypetalous  females,  and  for 
its  simple  unbranched  stems,  growing  only 
by  the  gradual  development  of  a  terminal 
bud.  See  PAPAW. 

Pap  -  boat  (pap'bot),  71.  A  boat-shaped  va- 
riety of  sauce-boat,  used  for  feeding  infants. 
Dickens. 

Pape  (pap),  n.  [O.E.  and  Sc.]  A  spiritual 
father;  a  priest;  specifically,  the  pope. 

The  prayer  of  the  pape  so  incensed  the  Scot,  that 


Papaw  (Carica  Papaya"). 


he  vowed  revenue,  and  watched  the  pape with  a  good 
cudgel,  next  day,  as  he  crossed  the  churchyard,  where 
he  beat  him.  W.  Carr. 

Papelard.t  n.  [Fr.]  A  dissembler;  a  flat- 
terer; a  hypocrite.  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Papelardie.t  n.  [Fr.]  Hypocrisy;  flattery. 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Paper  (pa'per),  n.  [Fr.  papier,  It.  papiro, 
from  L.  papyrus.  Or.  papyros,  an  Egyptian 
reed,  from  the  inner  bark  of  which  a  kind  of 
writing  paper  was  anciently  made  in  Egypt.] 
1.  A  thin  and  flexible  substance  of  various 
colours,  but  most  commonly  white,  used 
for  writing  and  printing  on,  and  for  vari- 
ous other  purposes.  It  is  manufactured 
principally  of  vegetable  fibre  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  means  of  water  and  grinding.  Rags 
form  the  staple  and  most  desirable  material 
for  paper-making,  but  upwards  of  400  dif- 
ferent materials  are  in  use  for  the  same 
purpose.  Paper  is  also  extensively  remade 
from  old  printed  or  written  paper.  Till  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  all 
paper  was  made  by  hand  in  moulds  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Of  hand-made  writing  and  draw- 
ing papers  the  largest  size  made  — called 
'antiquarian'  —  is  52^  x  30j  inches,  and 
through  numerous  sizes  it  passes  to  the 
smallest  — called  'pott'— 15i  x  12J  inches. 
Machine-made  paper  is,  however,  made  in 
a  continuous  sheet,  while  its  breadth  is  only 
limited  by  the  breadth  of  the  machine  on 
which  it  is  made.  All  important  newspapers 
or  other  periodicals  are  now  printed  on  webs 
several  miles  in  length,  the  paper  not  being 
cut  till  after  it  is  printed.  The  machine- 
making  of  paper  has  to  a  great  extent  ren- 
dered obsolete  the  old  distinctions  of  size 
which  prevailed  when  only  hand  moulds 
were  used;  machines  for  cutting  the  'webs' 
of  paper  accurately  to  any  size  being  in  use. 
The  principal  varieties  of  ordinary  paper 
are  —  writing  and  printing  papers,  coarse 
papers  for  wrapping  and  other  purposes, 
and  blotting  and  filtering  papers;  while  some 
useful  kinds  are  the  result  of  manipulations 
subsequent  to  the  paper-maker's  work,  as 
lithographic  paper,  copying  paper,  tracing 
paper,  &c.— 2.  A  piece,  leaf,  or  sheet  of 
paper. 

'Tis  as  impossible  to  draw  regular  characters  on  a 
trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper.         Locke. 

3.  A  single  sheet  appearing  periodically ;  a 
newspaper;  a  journal. 

To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  in  -^.paper,  who  abhor  a  book.     Crabbe. 

4.  An  essay  or  article  on  some  subject ;  a 
dissertation  on  some  special  topic ;    as,  a 
paper   on   monumental    brasses.  — 5.   Any 
written  or  printed  document  or  instrument, 
whether  note,  receipt,  bill,  invoice,  bond, 
memorial,  deed,  or  the  like. 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  signed.     Drydeit. 

6.  Negotiable  evidences  of  indebtedness, 
such  as  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
&c. :  used  collectively.  . 

The  bank  discounted,  and  had  gone  on  for  years 
discounting,  their  paper.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1.  Hangings  printed  or  stamped ;  paper  for 
covering  the  walls  of  rooms.  — 8.  Free  passes 
to  a  place  of  entertainment;  as,  the  manager 
gives  any  amount  of  paper;  also,  the  per- 
sons admitted  by  the  pass;  as,  the  house  was 
filled  with  paper. — FossU  paper,  a  variety 
of  asbestos  (which  see). — Laid  paper.  See 
LAID.— Parchment  paper,  paper  prepared 
from  ordinary  unsized  paper  by  dipping  it 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  liquid  consisting  of 
one  part  of  water  and  two  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  at  a  temperature  of 
60"  Fahr.,  then  washing  it  in  cold  water, 
and  removing  the  last  traces  of  the  acid  by 
dipping  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 
It  is,  like  parchment,  tough,  translucent, 
highlypolished,  and  almost  impermeable  to 
water.  Called  also  Papyrin. — Tissue  paper. 
See  TISSUE. — Waste  paper,  used  paper,  fit 
only  for  re-manufacturing  purposes.  —  Wove 
paper.  See  WOVE. 

Paper  (pa'per),  a.  1.  Made  of  paper;  con- 
sisting of  paper.— 2.  Appearing  merely  in 
certain  written  or  printed  statements  with- 
out really  existing;  as,  a  paper  army. — 
3.  Thin;  slight;  frail. 

There  is  but  a  thin  paper  wall  between  great  dis- 
coveries and  a  perfect  ignorance  of  them.      Burnet. 

—Paper  baron,  paper  lord,  one  who  holds 
a  title  which  is  not  hereditary,  or  holds  it 
by  courtesy,  as  a  life-peer,  a  law-judge,  Ac. 
—  Paper  chase,  the  game  of  'hare-and- 
hounds.  '—Paper  cigar,  a  cigarette.  Dickens. 
Paper  (pa'per). ».  t  1.  To  cover  with  paper; 
to  furnish  with  paper-hangings. 


It  had  not  been  papered  or  painted,  hadn't  Tod- 
gers's,  within  the  memory  of  man.  Dickens, 

2.  To  fold  or  inclose  in  paper. — 3.t  To  regis- 
ter ;  to  note  or  set  down  on  paper.  Shak. 

Paper-book  (pa'per-buk),  n.  In  Eng.  law, 
the  name  given  to  a  copy  of  the  demurrer 
book  which  contains  the  pleadings  on  both 
sides  in  an  action  at  law,  when  the  issue  is 
one  not  of  fact  but  of  law. 

Paper-clip  (pa'per-klip),  n.  A  clip  or  con- 
trivance for  holding  paper. 

Paper -coal  (pa'per-kol),  n.  A  variety  of 
tertiary  lignite,  so  named  from  its  splitting 
into  films  or  leaves  not  thicker  than  paper. 
Paper-coal  is  composed  of  masses  of  com- 
pressed leaves,  and  the  venation  and  reticu- 
lation are  in  many  cases  apparent.  When 
burnt  it  emits  an  extremely  offensive 
odour. 

Paper-currency  (pa'per-ku-ren-si),n.  Same 
I  as  Paper-money. 

Paper-cutter  (pa'per-kut-er),  n.  1.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  paper  in  piles  or  in  sheets, 
or  for  trimming  the  edges  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, &c.  — 2.  Same  as  Paper-knife. 

Paper-day  (pa'per-da),  n.  In  common  law 
courts,  one  of  certain  days  in  each  term  ap- 
pointed for  hearing  the  causes  specially 
entered  in  the  paper  for  argument. 

Paper-faced  (pa'per-fast),  a.  Having  a  face 
as  white  as  paper.  '  Thou  paper-faced  vil- 
lain.'  Shak. 

Paper-file  (pa'per-fil),  n.  A  device  to  hold 
letters  or  other  papers  in  a  pack. 

Paper-folder  (pa'per-fold-er), ».  An  instru- 
ment of  bone,  ivory,  &c. ,  with  an  edge  like 
that  of  a  blunt  knife,  used  in  folding  and 
cutting  paper.  Called  also  Paper-kntfe. 

Paper -glosser  (pa'per-glos-er),  n.  A  hot- 
presser  for  glossing  paper  or  cards;  one  who 
gives  a  smooth  surface  to  paper. 

Paper-hanger  (pa'per-hang-er),  n.  One 
whose  employment  is  to  line  walls  with 
paper-hangings. 

Paper-hangings  (pa'per-hang-ingz),  n.  pi. 
Paper,  variously  ornamented,  used  for  cover- 
ing and  adorning  the  walls  of  rooms,  &c. ; 
so  called  because  they  form  a  substitute  for 
the  ancient  hangings  of  cloth  or  tapestry. 

Paper-knife  (pa'per-nif),  n.  Same  as  Paper- 
folder. 

Paper-maker  (pa'per-mak-er),  n.  One  that 
manufactures  paper. 

Paper -making  (pa'per-mak-ing),  n.  The 
art  or  process  of  manufacturing  paper. 

Paper-marbler  (pa'per-mar-bler),  n.  One 
who  veins  or  marbles  paper  for  book-bind- 
ing, hangings,  and  other  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

Paper-mill  (pa'per-mil),  n.  A  mill  in  which 
paper  is  manufactured. 

Paper-money  (pa'per-mun-i),  n.  Notes  or 
bills  issued  by  authority,  and  promising  the 
payment  of  money,  circulated  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  coin.  The  word  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  notes  or  bills  issued  by  a  govern- 
ment or  by  a  bank. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  paper-money,  but  tile 
circulating  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are  the  spe- 
cies whicn  is  best  known.  Adam  Smith. 

Paper-mulberry  (pa'per-mul-be-ri),  n.  A 
small  tree  of  nat.  order  Moracese,  Broug- 
sonetia  papyrifera.  It  is  so  named  because 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  manufacture 
a  kind  of  paper  from  its  inner  bark.  Called 
also  Paper-tree. 

Paper-muslin  (pa'per-muz-lin),  n.  Glazed 
muslin  used  for  linings  and  the  like. 

Paper-nautilus  (pa'per-na-ti-lus),  n.  The 
paper-sailor  or  argonaut.  See  ARGONAUT. 

Paper-office  (pa'per-of-fis), ».  1.  An  ancient 
office  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  wherein 
state  papers  are  kept. — 2.  An  ancient  office 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

Paper-reed  (pa'per-red),  «.  Papyrus  (which 
see). 

Paper-ruler  (pa'per-rb-ler),  n.  One  who 
or  an  instrument  which  traces  straight  lines 
on  paper  for  various  purposes. 

Paper-sailor  (pa'per-sa-ler),  n.  Same  as 
Paper-nautilus, 

Paper-shade  (pa'per-shad),  n.  A  cover  or 
shade  for  a  table-lamp  glass,  or  a  paper 
frame  on  wire  for  a  gas-light  burner,  to 
moderate  the  intense  light.  Simmonds. 

Paper-stainer  (pa'per-stan-er),  n,  A  maker 
of  paper-hangings. 

Paper-tree  (pa'per-tre),  n.  Same  as  Paper- 
mulberry. 

Paper-weight  (pa'per-wat),  «.  A  small 
weight  laid  on  loose  papers  to  prevent  them 
being  blown  away  or  otherwise  misplaced. 

Papery  (pa'per-i),  a.  Like  paper;  having 
the  thinness  and  consistency  of  paper. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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a'ent).  a.     [Krom  pap.] 
aving  the  qualities  of  pap. 

(pi'pesX  n.     A  female  pope.     Bp. 

Papiurle  (pa-pa-tre),  n  [  Kr  ]  An  oma- 
meYited  case  or  box  containing  paper  and 
other  materials  for  writing 

Paphian  ( pa'fl-an  X  «•  Pertaining  to  Pa- 
pK,*,  a  city  of  Cyprus  sacred  to 


Papew 


,  Cyprus 

(Aphrodite),  «nd  having  a  celebrated  temple 
to  W    Hence,  ( 
or  her  rites.    (6) 


having  a  celebrated  temple 
(o)  pertaining  to  Aphrodite 
)  Venereal 


Papiliooaceous  Blossom. 


PapUan  (pt'fl-anX  n.  I.  An  Inhabitant  of 
l'..pho,;aryprian  -2.  A  prostitute.  Brewer^ 

Papier  macnelpap-ya  ma -shi).  n.  [Kr.]  A 
material  composed  principally  of  paper,  to 
which  other  substances  may  be  added  to 
Impart  special  qualities.  It  Is  usually  pre- 
pared by  pulping  any  kind  or  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  paper  into  a  mass  of  a 
doughy  consistence,  which  is  moulded  into 
various  forms,  as  tea-trays,  snuff-boxes,  &c. 

Paplllo  U«-pil'i-o),  n.  [L  .  a  butterfly.)  A 
genus  of  lepidopterous  insect*,  comprising 
numerous  species  of  the  diurnal  tribes.  The 
P.  maeliaon  Is  the  swallow-tail  butterfly. 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  the  largest  of  our 
Indigenous  species,  the  female  frequently 
measuring  upwards  of  3  inches  in  expanse 
of  wing.  The  general  colour  of  the  wing  is 
Mack,  relieved  by  bold  yellow  markings. 
Krom  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wings  an 
acute  'tail'  projects,  which  has  been  fanci- 
fully compared  to  the  outer  tail-feathers  of 
the  swallow  -hence  the  name.  This  butter- 
fly Is  very  rare  in  the  northern  counties 

Paplllonacese  (pa  pil'i-6-na"se-e),  n.  pi.  [L. 
papilia,  a  butterfly.]  A  name  given  to  the 
principal  sub-order  of  leguminous  plants, 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  ex- 
panded superior  petals  to  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly.  The  garden  pea  offers  a  familiar 
example  of  this  structure  SeeLEOUMIXosjK. 

Papilionaceous  (pa-piri-6-ua"shus),  a. 
1.  Resembling  the 
butterfly.  —2  In  bat. 
having-  the  corolla 
shaped  like  a  but- 
terfly, such  as  that 
of  the  pea.  A  papi- 
lionaceous flower 
consists  of  a  large 
upper  petal,  called 
the  standard  or  vex- 
Ilium  n,  two  lateral 
petals  called  ale  or 
winxs  if,  and  two  in- 
termediate petals  forming  a  carina  or  keel  k 

Papllionidaa  (pa-pil'l-ou''l-de),  it.  pi.  A  fa- 
mily of  lepidopterous  insects,  of  which  the 
genus  Papillo  Is  the  type.  It  comprehends 
the  diurnal  butterflies,  and  answers  to  the 
group  l>hinii  of  the  large- winged  butterflies. 

Papilla  (pa  pil'la).  11  pi  Papillae  (pa-pil'le). 
(L  See  PAP.  ]  1.  A  small  pap  or  nipple;  spe- 
cifically, a  nipple  of  the  breast:  also,  one  of 
the  small  eminences,  more  or  less  promi- 
nent, at  the  surface  of  several  parts,  as  the 
tongue,  formed  by  the  ultimate  expansion 
of  the  vessels  and  nerves  —2.  In  bat.  a  small 
elongated  protuberance;  a  nipple-shaped 
projection. 

Papillary  (pap'il-la-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
papilla  or  nipple;  resembling  the  nipple; 
covered  with  papilliv;  papillose.— /'a/uaary 
glands,  in  6o(.  a  species  of  glands  resembling 
the  papilla)  of  the  tongue.  They  occur  In 
many  of  the  Lahiata). 

Papillate  (pap'il-lat),  c  i  pret  papillaled; 
ppr.  populating.  To  grow  Into  a  nipple  or 
assume  a  similar  form. 

Papillate  (pap'IMat),  a  Covered  with  soft 
tubercles  or  papilla:. 

Papillate  (pap'il-lat),  r.f.  To  fonn  or  cover 
with  papilla)  or  nipple-like  protuberances. 
'Something  covered  by  numerous  small 
prominences,  as  the  papillated  surface  of 
an  ordinary  counterpane  '  //.  Spencer. 

PaptUiform  (pa-pil'li-form),  a.  [L  papilla, 
*  nipple,  and  forma,  shape.)  Shaped  like  a 
nipple;  as,  a  papillijorm  matrix 

Papillose  (p;ip  i  l-16s),o.  Stoat  •»  Papillary. 

PaplllOte(pap'il-16t).».  [Fr.)  A  small  niece 
of  paper  on  which  ladies  roll  up  their  hair ; 
a  curl-paper. 

O  Lkm.  you  that  made  1  note. 

And  shook  a  mane  mfafiUattt.       Tttinyion. 

PapUlous  (pa-pillus),  a.     Papillary. 

Paplond.ap'ion)."  [Mod.  Lpapw.  from  Kr. 
babouin,  a  baboon  ]  Cynocephalus  Sphinx, 
a  species  of  the  dog-headed  baboons,  akin 
to  the  mandril,  to  which  great  reverence 
was  paid  In  ancient  Egypt  Selected  Indl- 


vidualawere  kept  near  the  temples  and  lib- 
erally fed.  Many  mummied  forms  of  these 
baboons  have  been  found  in  the  temple 
caves  of  Egypt. 

PapHHt  (pa'plsh),  n.  A  papist.  •  And  they 
say  he's  a  papith,  too,  forsooth.  Cavity. 

Papism (pa'pum),  n.  [FromKr.  papc.  pope.] 
Popery.  Bp.  Bedell. 

Papist  (pa'pist),  n.  [Fr.  papule;  It.  papula; 
from  Kr.  pape,  t.  papa,  pope.)  A  R..UI;UI 
Catholic;  one  that  adheres  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

Papistic,  Papistical  (pa-pis'tlk,  pa-pis'tik- 
al),  a.  Popish ;  pertaining  to  Popery ;  ad- 
herent to  the  Church  of  Home  and  its  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies. 

Paplstlcally  (pa-pis'tik-al-i),  adc.  In  a  pa- 
pistic manner 

Papistry  (pa'pist-ri),  n.  Popery;  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Paplzedt  (pa'pizd).a.  Conformed  to  Popery. 
Fuller. 

Papoose,  Pappoose  (pa-pos'.  pap-po's'),  n. 
Among  the  native  Indians  of  North  America, 
a  babe  or  young  child. 

Pappea  (pap'i-a),  n.  A  genus  of  Sapindaceie, 
the  only  species  of  which  is  /'.  capensis,  a 
small  tree  about  20  feet  high,  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  vinous  beverage 
and  excellent  vinegar  are  prepared  from  its 
fruit,  and  an  eatable  though  slightly  pur- 
gative oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds.  Its 
trunk  affords  a  handsome  wood,  used  for 
making  small  articles  of  furniture,  Ac. 

Pappose,  Pappous  (pap'fis,  pap'us).  o. 
[  From  L.  pappus.  Or.  pappvi.dovin  ]  Downy ; 
f  urnishea  with  a  pappus,  as  the  seeds  of  cer- 
tain plants,  such  as  thistles,  dandelions,  Arc. 

Pappus  (pap'us),  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  pappus, 
an  old  man  or  grandfather,  hence  a  substance 
resembling  gray  hairs.  ]  In  hot.  the  feathery 
appendage  that  crowns  many  single-seeded 
seed-vessels :  a  particular  form  of  calyx  in 
composite  plants,  which  exists  in  the  form 
of  a  rudimentary  cap,  or  membranous  coro- 
net, or  of  slender  hairs,  or  in  some  other 
similar  condition.  The  down  of  the  dande- 
lion is  a  familiar  Instance  of  pappus  in  a 
state  of  beautiful  division  resembling  tine 
feathers. 

Pappy  (pap'i),  a.  Like  pap;  soft;  succulent. 
'  '1  emler  and  pappy  flesh. '  Btirnet. 

Papuan  (pap  u-an).  n.  and  a.  One  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  race  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in- 
habiting the  Indian  Archipelago,  so  called 
from  the  Island  of  1'apua  or  New  Guinea. 

Papula  (pap'u-la),  n.  pi.  Papulae  (pap'u-le). 
1  I.  I  A  pimple ;  a  small  elevation  of  the 
cuticle  not  containing  a  fluid  nor  suppurat- 
ing, commonly  terminating  in  scurf. 

Papular,  Papulose  (pap'u-ltr.  pap'u-los),  a. 
Of  or  belonging  to,  resembling,  or  covered 
with  papula)  or  pimples. 

Papulous  (pap'u-lus),  a.  Same  as  Papu- 
lar. 

Papyraceous,  Papyrean  (pap-i-ra'shus, 
pa-pir'e-an),  a.  Belonging  to  the  papyrus 
or  to  papyri ;  made  of 
or  resembling  papyrus 
or  paper. 

Papyrtne(pap'i.rin).n. 
See  Parchment  Paper 
under  PAPER. 

Papyrus  (pa-pi'rus),  n. 
[See  PAPER.)  1.  A  cy- 
peraceous  plant,  the 
Papyrus  autiquontw, 
found  in  the  south  of 
Italy  and  elsewhere, 
but  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the 
soft  flower -stems  of 
which  afforded  the 
most  ancient  material 
for  writing  upon.  An- 
other species.  P.  cor- 
yinbotui,  or  P.  Paii- 
gorei,  is  much  used  in 
Indiaformakinginat,.  E|O,ptian  Papyru5|^. 

2.  One  Of  the  written     fyrus  anltquantm}. 

scrolls   made   of   the 
papyrus  found  in  various  places,  but  more 
especially  in  Egypt. 

Par  (par),  n.  [L.  par,  equal,  whence  pair 
ami  peer.]  State  of  equality;  equality  in 
circumstances  or  In  value.— Par,  In  com.  Is 
the  state  of  the  shares  of  a  public  under- 
taking when  they  are  neither  at  a  discount 
nor  a  premium  —that  is,  when  they  may  be 
purchased  at  the  original  price,  or  at  par  — 
Above  par,  at  a  premium.—  Below  par,  at  a 
discount.— Par  o/ exchange,  the  established 
value  of  the  coin  or  standard  value  of  one 


country  expressed  In  the  coin  or  standard 
value  of  another. 

Par  (par),  n.    Same  as  Parr. 

Para.  A  Greek  preposition  used  as  a  prefix 
in  words  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifying  po- 
sition close  to,  near,  side  by  sidu.  and  hence 
correspondence  of  parts,  as  in  f»unll,-i. 
parable,  *c. ;  also,  out  of,  beyond,  or  on  ttu 
other  side,  Av 

Para  (pa'ra),  n.  [Turk.,  from  Per.  pilrnh  or 
pdreh,  a  piece.)  The  name  of  a  small  Turk- 
ish coin;  it  is  the  fortieth  part  of  a  piastre, 
and  varies  much  in  value,  owing  to  the  de- 
based and  complicated  condition  of  the 
Turkish  coinage.  It  is  equal  to  about  ,*»<' 
sterling  in  Turkey,  and  ,'/<  sterling  in 
Egypt. 

Parable  t  (par'a-bl),  a.  [L.  parabUis,  from 
paro,  paratum,  to  prepare,  provide.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  procured. 

They  were  not  well-wishers  unto  fartit'tr  physick, 
remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived  medicine* 
from  the  phicmx.  Sir  T.  Brtnunt. 

Parable  (par'a-bl),  n.  [Fr.  parabole,  from 
L.  parabola,  from  Gr.  parabote,  from  para- 
ballo,  to  throw  beside,  to  compare— prefix 
para,beside,and&aU'>,to  throw.)  Originally. 
a  comparison  or  similitude ;  now,  specifi- 
cally, a  fable  or  allegorical  relation  or  repre- 
sentation  of  something  real  in  life  or  nature, 
from  which  a  moral  is  drawn  for  instruction 
It  is  a  species  of  fable,  and  differs  from  the 
apologue  by  narrating  events  which,  though 
fictitious,  might  have  happened  in  nature. 
The  word  is  also  employed  in  Scripture  to 
signify  a  proverb,  a  proverbial  or  notable 
saying,  a  thing  darkly  or  figuratively  ex- 
pressed, a  visible  type  or  emblem. 

Shall  not  all  these  take  up  a  farablt  against  him, 
and  a  taunting  proverb  against  him,  and  say,  SVoe 
to  him  that  increaseth  that  which  is  not  his!  how 
long  ?  and  to  him  that  ladeth  himself  with  thick  clay  I 


I  will  open  my  mouth  in  . 
dark  sayings  of  old. 


II. ih.  t 
farablt;  1  will  utter 
Ps.  Uxviii.  3. 


Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
'      '          "  d;luti 


lysiery  of  the 
runout,  all 


kingdom  of  God ;  Tmt  unto  them  that  are  wit 
these  things  are  done  in  farabUs.         Mark  iv.  1 1. 

And  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  saying.  Declare 
unto  us  the  farablt  of  the  tares.  Mat.  xiii.  36. 

Parable  (par'a-bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  parabled; 
ppr.  parabling.    To  represent  by  a  parable. 

That  was  chiefly  meant,  which  by  the  ancient  sages 
was  thus parabltd.  M,lUn. 

Parabola  (pa  rab'o-la),  ».     [dr.  paraboli,  so 
called  from  its  axis 

B  c    _  o  o It    being    parallel    to 

the  side  of  the  cone. 
See  PARABLK.  ]  A 
conic  section  aris- 
ing from  cutting  a 
cone  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides,  describe! 
on  a  plane  surface 
as  follows:  — In  the  accompanying  figure 
let  the  straight  line  B  H,  and  the  point  v 
without  it,  be  given  in  position ;  then  if,  in 
the  same  plane  with  B  H  and  F  any  point 
p  so  move  that  PO,  its  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  the  given  line,  is  always  equal  to 
p  F,  its  distance  from  the  given  point,  the 
line  p  A  1>  described  by  the  moving  point  is 
a  parabola.  The  given  line  B  II  is  called  tin- 
directrix,  and  the  given  point  F,  the  focut. 
The  line  F  A  c,  drawn  through  the  focus, 
perpendicular  to  B  H,  is  called  the  axil,  or 
principal  diameter,  and  any  line  1)  R,  par- 
allel to  it  is  called  a  diameter.  The  para- 
bola is  the  curve  in  which  a  cannon  ball  or 
other  projectile  would  move,  were  it  not  for 
the  resistance  of  the  air;  and  hence  the  con- 
nection of  the  parabola  with  the  general 
theory  of  projectiles. 

Parabole  (pa-rab'6-le),  n.  [See  PARABLE.) 
In  /  /"  '.  similitude;  comparison. 
Parabolic  (pa-rm-bol'lk),  a.  1.  Having  the 
form  or  outline  of  a  parabola;  pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  parabola;  as,  a  »u» 
curve ;  a  parabolic  conoid.  —  Parabolic 
conoid,  the  solid  generated  by  the  mtation 
of  the  parabola  about  its  axis.— Parabolic 
curve,  an  algebraic  curve,  of  which  the 
equation  is  of  the  form  of  y  =  a-r-&z+«1 
+dx»+&c.  Curves  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting a  number  of  observations,  or  for  ap- 
Sroximating  to  the  areas  of  other  run  <•* 
'arabolic  spindle,  a  solid  generated  by  tln> 
rotation  of  the  portion  of  a  parabola  cut  ofl 
by  a  double  ordinate  about  such  ordlnate 
— Parabolic  ftpiral  or  helicviti  S« '<•  I'M  ' 
coin.  —  2.  Pertaining  to  a  parable;  para 
boiled 


rite,  fir.  tat,  fall;        mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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Parabolical  (pa-ra-bol'ik-al),  a.  Parabolic; 
of  the  nature  of  a  parable;  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  parable.  'A  parabolical  descrip- 
tion.' South. 

Parabolically  (pa-ra-bol'ik-al-li),  ado.  1.  By 
way  of  parable. 

These  words,   notwithstanding  parabolically  in- 
tended, admit  no  liberal  inference.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
Paraboliform  (pa-ra-bol'i-form),  a.   Having 
the  form  of  a  parabola.     'A  paraboliform 
curve. '    Harris. 

Parabolist  (pa-rab'6-list),  n.    A  writer  or 
narrator  of  parables.     Boothroyd. 
Paraboloid  (pa-rab'ol-oiil),  n.    [Parabola, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]    The  solid  gener- 
ated by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about 
its  axis;  a  parabolic  conoid. 
Paraboloidal  (par'a-bo-loid"al),  o.   Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  paraboloid. 
Paracelsian  (par-a-sel'si-an),  n.  A  physician 
who  follows  the  practice  of  Paracelsus,  a 
Swiss  physician  of  celebrity  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Paracelsiau  (par-a-sel'si-an),  a.    Denoting 
the  medical  practice  of  Paracelsus. 

Paracelsist  (par-a-sel'sist),  n.  A  Paracel- 
sian. 

Paracentesis  ( par/a-sen-te"sis ),  n.  [Gr. 
parakentesis—para,  through,  and  kcnteo,  to 
pierce.]  In  mrg.  the  perforation  of  a  cavity 
of  the  body  either  with  a  trocar,  lancet,  or 
othersuitable  instrument,  for  the  evacuation 
of  any  effused  tiuid;  the  operation  of  tapping, 
as  for  ovarian  dropsy.  Dunglison. 

Paracentric,  Paracentrical  (par-a-sen'- 
trik,  par-a-sen'trik-al),  a.  [Gr.  para,  beyond, 
and  kentron,  centre.  ]  Deviating  from  circu- 
larity ;  going  out  of  the  strict  curve  which 
would  form  a  circle.— Paracentric  curve,  or 
paracentric,  in  geoin.  a  curve  having  this 
property,  that  a  body  descending  along  it 
by  the  force  of  gravity  will  approach  to,  or 
recede  from,  a  centre  or  fixed  point  by  equal 
distances  in  equal  times.— Paracentric  mo- 
tion or  velocity,  in  astron.  the  rate  at  which 
a  planet  approaches  nearer  to,  or  recedes 
farther  from,  the  sun  or  centre  of  attraction 
in  a  given  interval  without  reference  to  its 
motion  in  space,  or  to  its  motion  reckoned 
in  any  other  direction. 

Paracentric  (par-a-sen'trik),  n.  Same  as 
Paracentric  Curve.  See  the  adjective. 

Parachronism  ( pa-rak'ron-izm ),  n.  [Gr. 
para,  beyond,  and  chronos,  time.  ]  An  error 
in  chronology  by  which  an  event  is  placed 
later  than  it  should  be. 

Parachrose(par'a-kr6s),  a.  [Gr.  paraclirosis, 
false  colouring— para,  beside,  beyond,  and 
chrosis,  a  colouring.  ]  In  mineral,  changing 
colour  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Parachute  (par'a-shot),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  parer, 
to  ward  off,  and  chute,  a  fall.  ]  In  ballooning, 
an  apparatus  to  prevent  rapidity  of  descent. 


Parachute  (Garnerin  s  Parachute  descending). 

It  is  usually  of  an  umbrella  shape,  20  or  30 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  attached  to  a  bal- 
loon for  the  purpose  of  enabling  an  aeronaut, 
in  case  of  danger,  to  drop  from  his  balloon 
to  the  ground  without  sustaining  injury. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  which  causes  the  parachute  to 
expand  and  thus  diminishes  the  velocity  of 
descent.  While  the  balloon  is  ascending  the 
parachute  is  like  a  closed  umbrella. 

Paraclete  (parVklet),  n.  [Gr.  paraklf.tos, 
trom  parakaleo — para,  to,  zndkaleo,  to  call.] 
An  advocate ;  one  called  to  aid  or  support ; 
hence,  the  Consoler,  Comforter,  or  Interces- 
sor, a  term  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Paraclose  (par'a-klos),  n.    See  PARCLOSE. 

Paracmastic  (par-ak-mas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  para, 
beyond,  and  akme,  the  highest  point.]  In 


med.  gradually  decreasing,  as  a  distemper. 
Dunglison. 

Paracresol  (par-a-kre'sol),  n.    See  CBESOL. 

Paracrostic  (par-a-kros'tik),  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  and  akrostichos,  acrostic.]  A  poeti- 
cal composition  in  which  the  first  verse 
contains,  in  order,  all  the  letters  which 
commence  the  remaining  verses  of  the  poem 
or  division. 

Paracyanogen  (par'a-si-an"6-jen),  n.  [Pre- 
fix para,  beside,  and  cyanogen.  ]  A  substance 
formed  by  heating  to  redness  the  brown 
precipitate  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  cyanogen  with  water  or  ammonia.  It  is 
a  dark  brown  powder.  See  CYANOGEN. 

Parade  (pa-rad7),  n.  [Fr.  parade,  show,  dis- 
play, a  military  parade,  &c.,  from  Sp. 
parada,  a  parade,  a  place  for  the  exercise 
of  troops,  from  L.  paro,  paratus,  to  set  or 
place  in  order,  to  prepare.]  1.  Show;  osten- 
tation; display. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade.   Swift. 
Nor  lacked  .  .  . 

Our  table  sma\\ parade  of  garden  fruits, 
And  whortle-berries  from  the  mountain-side. 
IVorattvorth. 

2.  That  which  is  displayed  or  disposed  for 
display;  a  show;  a  pompous  procession. 

The  rites  performed,  the  parson  paid, 

In  state  return'd  the  grandparaat.     Stuift. 

3.  Military  display;  the  assembly  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  troops  for  show,  inspection, 
or  the  like. 

The  cherubim  .  .  .  stood  armed 
To  their  night-watches  in  warlike  parade.    Milton. 

4.  The  place  where  such  display  or  assembly 
is  held. — 5.  A  public  walk.  —  0,  Posture  of 
defence;  guard.      'When  they  are  not  in 
parade,  and  upon  their  guard. '  Locke.    [A 
French  idiom.  ] 

Parade  (pa-rad'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  paraded; 
ppr.  parading.  1.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or 
ostentatious  manner;  to  made  a  parade,  dis- 
play, or  show  of. 

There  is  a  superfluity  of  erudition  in  his  novels  that 
verges  upon  pedantry,  because  it  is  sometimes  pa- 
raded with  an  appearance  of  ostentation,  and  is  in- 
troduced in  season  and  out  of  season.  Edin.  Rev. 

2.  To  assemble  and  array  or  marshal  in  mili- 
tary order ;  as,  the  troops  were  paraded  at 
the  usual  hour. 

Parade  (pa-rad'),  v.i.  1.  To  assemble  and 
be  marshalled  in  military  order;  to  go  about 
in  military  procession.— 2.  To  walk  about 
for  show;  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  some  public 
place. 

Paradigm  (par'a-dim),  n.  [Gr.  paradeigma 
— para,  and  deigtna,  example,  from  deik- 
numi,  to  show.]  1.  An  example;  a  model. 
'The  paradigms  and  patterns  of  all  things.' 
Cudworth.  —  2.  In  gram,  an  example  of  a 
word,  as  a  noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  in  its 
various  inflections.  —  3.  In  rhet.  a  general 
term,  used  by  Greek  writers,  in  the  sense  of 
example  or  illustration,  of  which  parable 
and  fable  are  species. 

Paradigmatic,  Paradigmatical(par'a-dig- 
maf'ik,  par.'a-dig-mat"ik-al),  a.  Exemplary. 
'Those  virtues  .  .  .  are  paradigmatical.' 
Dr.  H.  Store. 

Paradigmatic  (par'a-dig-mat"ik),  n.  In 
theol.  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  writer 
who  narrated  the  lives  of  religious  persons, 
by  way  of  examples  of  Christian  holiness. 

Paradigmatically  (par'a-dig-mat"ik-al-li), 
adv.  In  the  way  of  example. 

Paradigmatize  (par-a-dig'ma-tiz),  v.t.  To 
set  forth  as  a  model  or  example.  Hammond. 
[Rare.  ] 

Paradisaic,  Paradisaical  (pa'ra-di-sa"ik, 
pa'ra-di-sa"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  para- 
dise, or  to  a  place  of  felicity;  like  paradise 
or  what  belongs  to  it. 

The  paradisaical  pleasures  of  the  Mahometans 
consist  in  playing  upon  the  flute  and  lying  with 
houris.  (jray. 

Paradisal,  Paradisial  (pa'ra-dis-al,  pa-ra- 
dis'i-al),  a.  Same  as  Paradisaic.  [Rare.  ] 

Paradise  (pa'ra-dis),  n.  [L.  paradimis,  from 
Gr.  paradeisos,  a  garden.  Paradeisos  is  a 
Persian  word,  Zend  pairidaeza,  inclosed— 
pairi  (Gr.  peri),  around,  and  daeza,  a  ram- 
part, bulwark,  equivalent  to  Skr.  deha,  Gr. 
teichos,  a  wall,  rampart.  Littre.]  1.  In  Scrip, 
the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and 
Eve  were  placed  immediately  after  their 
creation. — 2.  A  place  of  bliss;  a  region  of 
supreme  felicity  or  delight.  — 3.  Heaven,  or 
the  blissful  seat  of  sanctified  souls  after 
death. 

To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise. 

Luke  xxiii.  43. 

4.  In  medirevalarch.(a)!LsmM  private  apart- 
ment or  study.  (6)  The  garden  of  a  con- 


vent, (c)  An  open  court  or  area  in  front  of 
a  church.  This  use  of  the  word  has  induced 
the  supposition  that  the  name  parvis,  still 
applied  to  the  same  place,  is  a  corruption 
of  paradise. 

Paradisea  (pa-ra-dis'e-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
conirostral  birds,  the  type  of  the  family 
Paradiseidse  (which  see). 

Paradisean  t  (pa-ra-dis'e-an),  a.  Same  as 
Paradisiacal. 

Paradised  (pa'ra-dlzd),  p.  and  a.  Placed  in 
paradise;  enjoying  felicity  as  if  in  paradise; 
having  the  delights  of  paradise.  [Rare.] 

Paradiseida  (pa'ra-di-se"i-de),  n.  pi.  A  fa- 
mily of  birds,  comprehending  the  birds  of 
paradise,  found  chiefly  hi  New  Guinea  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  the  males  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  splendid  plumage. 
They  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  crows. 
See  BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

Paradisiacal  (par'a-di-si"ak-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  paradise,  or  to  a  place  of 
felicity ;  suitable  to  or  like  paradise ;  para- 
disaic. 

The  summer  is  a  kind  of  heaven,  where  we  wander 
in  a  paradisiacal  scene  among  groves  and  gardens. 

Pope. 

Paradisian  (pa-ra-dis'i-an),  a.  Same  as  Pa- 
radisiacal. 

Paradisic,  Paradisical  (pa-ra-dis'ik,  pa-ra- 
dis'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  Paradisiacal. 

Parados (par'a-dos), ».  [Fr.,  from  parer,  to 
defend,  and  dos,  L.  dorsum,  the  back.]  Milit. 
an  elevation  of  earth  behind  a  fortified 
place  to  protect  it  from  attack  in  the  rear. 

Paradox  (parVdoks),  n.  [Gr.  paradoxon, 
from  para,  beyond,  and  doxa,  opinion,  from 
dokeo,  to  think  or  suppose.]  A  tenet  or  pro- 
position contrary  to  received  opinion;  a 
statement  or  proposition  which  seems  to  be 
absurd,  or  at  variance  with  common  sense, 
orto  contradict  some  previously  ascertained 
truth,  though,  when  properly  investigated, 
it  may  be  found  to  be  perfectly  well 
founded.  '  Old  fond  paradoxes  to  make 
fools  laugh.'  Shale. 

A  gloss  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox,  and  make 
it  appear  in  show  not  to  be  altogether  unreasonable. 
Hooker. 

— Mechanical  paradox,  a  proposition  to  this 
effect: — 'A  part  may  be  cut  away  from  a 
given  beam,  so  as  to  make  the  beam  stronger 
than  before.'  —  Hydrostatic  paradox.  .  See 
HYDROSTATIC. 

Paradoxalt  (par-a-doks'al),  a.  Paradoxical. 
Up.  Hall. 

Paradoxical  (par-a-doks'ik-al),  a.  1.  Having 
the  nature  of  a  paradox.— 2.  Inclined  to 
paradox  or  to  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to 
received  opinions :  applied  to  persons. 

The  proposition  appears  to  roe  one  of  the  most 
untenable  that  ever  was  advanced  by  a  perverse  or 
paradoxical  intellect.  SoiUhey. 

Paradoxically  (par-a-doks'i-kal-li),  adv.  In 
a  paradoxical  manner,  or  in  a  manner  seem- 
ingly absurd. 

Paradoxicalness  (par-a-doks'i-kal-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  paradoxical. 

Paradoxology  (par'a-doks-ol"o-ji),  n. 
[  Paradox,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.  ]  The 
use  of  paradoxes.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Paradoxy  ( par'a-doks-i ),  n.  The  state  of 
being  paradoxical.  Coleridge. 

Paradoxure  (par-a-dok'sur),  n.  [Paradox, 
and  Gr.  aura,  a  tail.]  See  PALM-CAT. 

Paradrome  (par'a-drom),  n.  [Gr.  paradro- 
mos—para,  beside,  and  dromos,  a  running.  ] 
In  Or.  antiq.  an  uncovered  space  in  which 
the  wrestlers  exercised. 

Paraffin,  Parafflne  (par'a-fln),  n.  [L.  pa- 
rum,  little,  and  ajjinis,  akin,  from  its  resist- 
ance to  chemical  re-agents.]  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood, 
peat,  bituminous  coal,  wax,  &c.  It  is  a  taste- 
less, inodorous,  fatty  matter,  and  resists 
the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which 
equal  those  of  the  finest  wax.  The  main 
source  of  paraffin  in  this  country  is  Bog- 
head cannel-coal.  Paraffin  is  a  mixture  of 
various  hydrocarbons,  and  receives  its  name 
from  its  remarkable  chemical  indifference, 
which  is  its  characteristic  feature. 

Paraffin-Oil  (par'a-fin-oil),  n.  The  oily 
matter  which  is  given  off  in  large  quantity 
in  the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous 
shale.  The  lighter  oils  are  used  for  illumi- 
nating, and  the  heavier  for  lubricating  pur- 
poses. 

Paraffle  (pa-raf'l),  n.  [From  Fr.  parafe,  a 
flourish  after  one's  signature.]  Ostentatious 
display.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Parage  (par'aj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  parati- 
cum,  from  L.  par,  equal.  ]  1.  In  law,  equality 
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of  name,  blood,  or  dignity,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  land  in  a  divi»lon  among  heir*.- 
•>  t  Itlrth:  parentage.  Chaucer. 

Parag«nesi>  (par-a  Jen'e-sli),  n,  [Or.  para, 
sideiiy  side  with,  and  genesis,  generation.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  cuiutitutlon  of  min- 
eral, compiled  of  cry.Ul.  which  hare  not 
aaumed  their  normal  crystalline  itructure. 
either  became  the  crystals  of  one  con- 
stituent mineral  have  been  first  formed  and 
prevented  the  other  constituent*  from  a§- 
•uniliig  their  due  form,  or  from  all  the  con- 
BtitiKiitt  having  been  crystallized  ilmui- 
taneoiuly,  thus  mutually  Impeding  the  de- 
velopment of  each  other. 

ParagenlC  (par-a-Jen'lk).o  Originating  with 
the  germ  or  at  the  commencement  of  an 
individual:  applied  to  bodies  having  ori- 
ginal or  congenital  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture  character,  and  the  like ;  specifically, 
in  mineral,  applied  to  a  mineral  whose 
crystals  are  Imperfectly  developed. 

Paragoge  ( parVgo-JI ).  n.  [Or.  PfragW. 
a  drawing  out.  from  paragi,  to  lead  beside, 
to  protract-pora.  beside,  and  ami,  to  lead  J 

1  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the 
end  of  a  word,  as  in  the  vulgar  drownd  for 
drown.  -2  In  turg.  the  act  of  adapting  the 
two  eitremities  of  a  fractured  bone  to  each 
other,  or  of  restoring  a  luxated  bone  to  its 
place;  coaptation.    Dunglison. 

Paragoglc,  Paragogical  (par-a-goj'ik,  par- 
a-gofik  al).  a.  Pertaining  to  a  paragon; 
lengthening  a  word  by  the  addition  of  a 
letter  or  syllable.— Paragogic  Utters,  In  the 
Semitic  languages,  letters  which,  by  their 
addition  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the  word, 
Impart  additional  emphasis  or  mark  some 
change  in  the  sense. 

Paragon  (par'a-gon),  n.  [Old  FT.  paragon, 
Mod.  Kr.  parnngon,  a  paragon,  from  Sp. 
paragon,  parangon,  model,  from  the  pre- 
positions para  (Fr.  par)  eon,  in  comparison 
with.)  1  A  model  or  pattern:  especially  a 
model  or  pattern  of  superior  excellence  or 
perfection ;  as,  a  paragon  of  beauty  or  elo- 
quence. 

tie  rixt  before  us  »s  the  farafan  and  SplHSM  of 
M  whole  spiritual  period.  Carljru. 

2  ;  A  companion;  a  fellow. 

Alone  he  rode  without  hitfarafoti.  Sftnstr. 

S.»  Emulation;  a  match  for  trial  of  excel- 
lence.—4  t  A  curious  pattern  In  n  garden. 
'Gardens  and  groves  exempt  from  para- 
gout'  Chapman. 

Paragon  (par'a-gon),  ».«.  [Sp  parayonar, 
It  pnragonare,  to  compare,  to  equal;  Fr. 
parangonner.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  com- 
pare ;  to  parallel ;  to  mention  in  competition. 
'  If  thou  with  Ca»ar  paragon  again  my  man 
of  men.'  SAa*.  —2  To  admit  comparison 
with;  to  rival ;  to  equal  —3  t  To  go  Beyond; 
to  excel;  to  surpass.  '  A  maid  ttiat  para- 
gons description. '  Shak. 

Paragon1  (par'a-gon),  p. f.  To  pretend  to 
comparison  or  equality  with.  Skrlton. 

Paragram  ( par ' a •  gram ),  n.  [Or.  para- 
gramma,  that  which  one  writes  beside  — 
para,  beside,  anil  gramma,  a  writing  )  A 
play  upon  words,  or  a  pun.  A  ddison. 

Paragraramatist  (par-a-gram'mat-ist),  n. 
A  punster  Aditinim 

Paragraph  (par'a-Kraf),  n.  [Kr.  paragraphf, 
from  Or.  paragraphs,  a  marginal  note;pana- 
grapho,  to  write  near  or  tmyond  the  text— 
para,  beyond,  and  graphu,  to  write.)  1.  A 
marginal  note  placed  to  call  attention  to 
something  in  a  text  or  indicate  a  change  of 
subject ;  the  character  •[  used  as  a  refer- 
ence, or  to  mark  a  division.  --2.  A  distinct 
part  of  a  discourse  or  writing;  any  portion 
or  section  of  a  writing  or  chapter  which  re- 
lates to  a  particular  point,  whether  consist- 
ing of  one  sentence  or  many  sentences.  A 
paragraph  is  sometimes  marked  thus,  V 
But  more  generally  a  paragraph  Is  distin- 
guished only  by  a  break  in  the  composition 
or  line*.  Hence— 3.  A  short  passage;  a  brief 
notice,  as  in  a  newspaper  and  the  like. 

Paragraph  (par'a-graf),  c.  (.  1.  To  form  into 
or  write  in  paragraphs.  —2.  To  mention  or 
•peak  of  In  a  paragraph. 

WarbunoQ  f.tra^rathej  him  in  the  Dunciad. 
BlaetH'onft  Mac. 

Paragraphic.  Paragraphical  (par-a-graf- 
Ik.  par-a-grartk-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  a  par- 
agraph ;  consisting  of  or  exhibiting  para- 
graphs or  abort  divisions  or  breaks  in  writ- 

Paragraphlcally  (par-a-grafik-al-ll),  adv. 

By  or  with  paragraphs. 
Paragraphlst  (t>arVgraf-lst),  n.    One  who 

writes  paragraphs;  one  who  divide*  Into 

paragraph.. 


Paraguay  Tea  (Ilex fara- 
fuayatsis). 


Paragraphlstlcalt  (par'a-gra-flst"ik-al),  o. 
SanwM Paragraphic.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Paraguay  Tea  (par'a-gwa  t*),n  The  leaves 
ofthe/fezpa- 
mffuayensw, 
used  In  South 
America  as  a 
sub.titute  for 
tea.  The  in- 
fusion pre- 
pared from 
the  powdered 
leaves  has 
an  agreeable, 
slightly  aro- 
matic odour, 
is  rather  bit- 
ter and  resto- 
rative, and 
very  refresh- 
ing; but  if  it 
is  too  largely 
indulged  in 
it  debilitates 
the  nervous 
system.  Called  also  MaU.  See  ILEX. 

Paraiba  (pa-ra-e'ba),  jt.  A  Brazilian  plant 
of  the  genus  Sinmruba,  the  S.  versicolor  of 
St.  Hilaire.  It  possesses  such  excessive  bit- 
terness that  no  insects  will  attack  it.  The 
Brazilians  use  an  infusion  in  brandy  as  a 
specific  against  the  bite  of  serpent*,  and 
also  employ  it  with  great  success  to  cure 
lousy  diseases. 

Paraille.t  n.     Apparel.     Chaucer. 

Parakeet  (par'a-ket).  n.  Same  as  Parrakeet. 

Paraleipsis,  Paralipsis  (par-a-lip'sis),  n. 
See  I'AKALKPSIS. 

Paralepsls,  Paralepsy  (par-a-lep'sis,  par- 
a-lep'si),n.  [Gr.paraleiplis,  omission  -para, 
beyond  or  by,  and  leipo,  to  leave.  J  In  rhet . 
a  pretended  or  apparent  omission;  a  figure 
by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  pass  by 
what  at  the  same  time  he  really  mentions, 
in  order  to  impress  the  hearers  with  indig- 
nation, pity,  &e.  The  following  sentence  is 
an  example :  '  I  do  not  speak  of  my  op- 
ponent's meanness  and  cowardice;  I  make 
no  allusion  to  his  malignity  and  treachery; 
I  take  no  notice  of  his  inhuman  conduct.' 

Parallan  (pa-ra'li-an).  »  [Gr.  paralot,  near 
the  sea— para,  beside,  and  hats,  halos,  the 
sea.)  A  dweller  near  the  sea.  [Rare.] 

Paraltpomena  (par'a-li-pom"e-na).  n.  [Gr. 
paraleipomena,  things  omitted,  from  pura- 
leipo,  to  omit— para,  beyond,  and  leipo,  to 
leave. )  Things  omitted ;  a  supplement  con- 
taining things  omitted  in  the  preceding 
work.  The  books  of  Chronicles  are  so  called. 

Parallactic,  Parallactical  (par  al-lak'tik, 
par-al-lak'tik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  par- 
allax  of  a  heavenly  body. 

Parallax  (par'al-laks).  n.  [Or.  parallaxis, 
from  parallasso,  to  vary,  to  decline  or  wan- 
der —para,  beyond,  and  allastti't,  to  change.  ] 
1.  The  apparent  displacement  or  change  of 
position  of  an  object  when  viewed  from  dif- 
ferent places.  Thus 

an  observer  at  A  see?     ^ g 

an  object  B  in  line 

with  an  object  at  c,      D  c 

but  when  he  moves 

to  D  it  appears  in  line  with  E,  and  seems 
to  have  gone  backward.  This  apparent 
alteration  of  position  is  called  parallax, 
and  is  measured  by  the  angle  ABI>,  which 
is  the  angle  of  parallax  or  parallactic  angle. 
Specifically,  in  astron.  the  difference  between 
the  position  of  any  celestial  object  as  viewed 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  which 
it  would  have  when  viewed  from  the  centre 
of  either  the  earth  or  the  sun. — Annual 
parallax,  the  change  of  place  in  a  heavenly 
body,  in  consequence  of  being  viewed  at 
opposite  extremities  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Or  it  is  the  difference  in  the  place  of  a  hea- 
venly body,  as  seen  from  the  earth  and 
from  the  sun.  —  Binocular  parallax,  the 
difference  between  the  position  of  an  object 
as  seen  by  one  eye  and  that  in  which 
It  Is  seen  by  the  other,  the  head  remain- 
ing unmoved. — Diurnal  parallax,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  place  of  a  celestial 
body  as  seen  from  the  surface  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  at  the  same  instant; 
or  diurnal  parallax  is  an  arc  of  the  heavens 
Intercepted  between  the  true  place  of  a  star 
(as  Men  from  the  earth's  centre),  and  its 
apparent  place  as  seen  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face. This  parallax  is  greatest  in  the  hori- 
zon, and  diminishes  as  the  altitude  increases; 
for  in  the  zenith  a  star  has  no  parallax  at 
til. —Geocentric  parallax.  Same  as  Diurnal 
Parallax.—  Heliocentric  parallax.  Same  as 
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Annual  Parallax.— Horizontalparallax,the 
geocentric  parallax  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a 
planet  when  in  the  horizon. — Parallax  in 
altitude,  the  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body 
when  elevated  above  the  horizon— 2.  In  op, 
tifi,  the  non-coincidence  of  the  cross  fibres  of 
a  telescope  with  the  focus  of  the  eye-gloat. 
—Angle  of  parallax,  the  angle  which  the 
axes  of  the  eyes,  when  directed  towards  on 
object,  form  with  it  at  their  point  of  con- 
tact This  angle  becomes  greater  as  the 
object  is  nearer. 

Parallel  (pa'ra-lel),  a  [Gr.  paralllloi— para, 
side  by  side,  and  allflon,  of  one  am. tin  i  ; 
1.  In  geom.  extended  in  the  same  direi-tiim, 
and  in  all  parts  equally  distant.  One  body 
or  line  is  parallel  to  another  when  the  sur- 
faces of  the  bodies  or  the  lines  are  at  an 
equal  distance  throughout  the  whole  !•  n-tli. 
— Parallel  coping,  in  building,  coping  of 
equal  thickness  throughout.  It  is  used  to 
cope  inclined  surfaces,  such  as  gables,  Ac  — 
Parallel  forces,  forces  which  act  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  each  other.  —  Parallel  Una 
or  parallels,  (a)  are  defined  by  Euclid  to  be 
'straight  lines  which  are  in  the  same  plane, 
and  being  produced  ever  so  for  both  ways, 
do  not  meet*  (ft)  Milit.  same  as  Parallel, 
T.— Parallel  motion,  (a)  the  name  given  to  a 
contrivance  invented  by  Watt,  for  convert- 
ing a  reciprocating  circular  motion  into  an 
alternating  rectilinear  motion.  The  chief 


Pan  of  Deam  of  Condensing  lingiiie. 
abed.  Parallel  motion,   e,  Piston-rod.  /  Pump-rod. 

use  to  which  the  parallel  motion  is  applied 
is  to  connect  the  pump-rod  and  piston-rod 
of  a  steam-engine  with  the  working  beam, 
in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  points  of 
the  beam,  to  which  these  rods  are  attached, 
move  in  arcs  of  circles,  the  rods  are  made  to 
move  up  and  down  in  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Various  modes 
of  producing  this  ore  now  in  use.  ('<)  In 
music,  the  movement  of  two  or  more  parts 
at  fixed  intervals,  as  in  a  succession  of  thirds 
or  sixths.  —Parallel  roads,  in  geol.  a  pheno- 
menon observed  in  Glen  Roy  and  some  other 
valleys  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  exhibit- 
ing very  distinctly  A  series  of  parallel  and 
nearly  horizontal  lines  running  alnni:  tin 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  entering  many  of  the 
lateral  glens,  at  levels  from  a  few  to  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  general  bed  of  the 
valley.  They  are  supposed  to  have  lieen 
formed  by  the  action  of  a  lake,  whose  waters 
were  successively  lowered.—  Parallel  rod,  in 
locomotive  engines,  a  rod  that  connects  the 
crank-pins  of  the  driving-wheels.— Para  llrl 
ruler,  a  mathematical  Instrument  for  draw- 
ing parallel  lines,  formed  of  two  equal 
rulers,  connected  by  two  cross-bars  of  equal 
length,  movable  about  joints,  so  that  »'»!•• 
the  distance  between  the  two  rulers  is  in- 
creased or  diminished,  their  edges  always 
remain  parallel.  The  best  parallel  rulers  are 
those  whose  bars  cross  each  other,  and  turn 
on  a  joint  at  their  intersection.— Parallel 
sailing,  sailing  on  a  parallel  of  latitude. 
Parallel  sphere.  See  SPHERE.— 2.  Having 
the  same  direction  or  tendency;  running  in 
accordance  with  something. 

When  honour  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished. 
Jddium. 

3.  Continuing  a  resemblance  through  many 
particulars;  like;  similar;  equal  in  all  es- 
sential parts;  as,  a  parallel  case;  a  parallel 
tmmttta  In  the  Evangelists. 
Parallel  (pa'ra-lel).  n.  1.  A  line  which 
throughout  its  whole  extent  is  equidistant 
from  another  line. 

Who  made  the  spider  parnlUlt  design, 

Sure  as  IJc  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line?    reft. 

2.  One  of  the  circles  on  a  sphere  parallel  >•> 
its  equator;  In  geog.  a  line  on  the  globa 
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or  on  a  map  marking  the  latitude;  a  circle 
or  part  of  a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator. 
— Parallels  of  altitude,  in  astron.  are  small 
circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon; 
also  called  almacanters.  —Parallels  of  de- 
clination are  small  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator.  —  3.  Direc- 
tion conformable  to  that  of  another  line. 
•Lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline.' 
Garth. — 4.  Conformity  continued  through 
many  particulars  or  in  all  essential  points; 
resemblance;  likeness. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon 

All  parallels  exactly  run.  Swift. 

5.  Comparison  made ;  as,  to  draw  a.  parallel 
between  two  characters. 

He  runs  a  laboured  parallel  between  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Kotzebue;  one  is  more  this,  one  is  more 
that.  Cartyle. 

6.  Anything  equal  to  or  resembling  another 
in  all  essential  particulars ;  a  counterpart. 

None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.      Pope. 

7.  Milit.  a  trench  cut  in  the  ground  before  a 
fortress,  parallel  to  its  defences,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  besiegers  from  the 
guns  of  the  place. — 8.  In  printing,  a  mark  of 
reference  ( thus  || ),  used  to  direct  attention 
to  marginal  and  foot  notes. 

Parallel  (pa'ra-lel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pa- 
ralleled; ppr.  paralleling  (also  with  II  in  the 
second  place).  1.  To  place  so  as  to  keep  the 
same  direction,  and  at  an  equal  distance 
from  something  else;  to  make  parallel;  to 
make  conformable. 

His  life  is  paralleled 

Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 
Skak. 

2.  To  be  equal  to;  to  resemble  in  all  essential 
points;  to  match;  to  correspond  to. 

For  rapes  and  ravishment  he  parallels  Nessus. 
Skull. 

3.  To  show  or  furnish  an  equal  to. 

Well  may  we  fight  for  her  whom  we  know  well, 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel.    Shak. 

4.  To  compare. 

\paralleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substance 
with  the  Indian  philosopher's  he-knew-not-what, 
which  supported  the  tortoise.  Locke. 

Parallel  (pa'ra-lel),  v.i.  To  be  like  or  equal; 
to  agree. 

Sound  paralleleth  in  many  other  things  with  the 
sight.  Bacon. 

Parallelable  (pa'ra-lel-a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  equalled.  Bp.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Parallelinerved,  Parallelivenose  (pa-ra- 
lel'i-nervd,  pa'ra-lel-i-ven"6s ),  a.  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  a  plant  having  the  lateral 
ribs  of  the  leaf  straight,  as  in  Alnua  gluti- 
nosa;  also  applied  to  a  plant  the  veins  of 
whose  leaves  are  straight  and  almost  parallel 
but  united  at  the  summit,  as  in  grasses. 

Parallelism  (pa'ra-lel-izm),  n.  1.  State  of 
being  parallel.—  Parallelism  of  the  earth's 
axis,  that  position  of  the  terrestrial  axis  by 
which,  in  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun, 
it  preserves  at  all  times  the  same  direction, 
as  if  the  orbital  movement  had  no  existence, 
and  is  carried  round  parallel  to  itself,  point- 
ing always  to  the  same  vanishing  point  in 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. —  2.  Resem- 
blance, or  an  instance  of  resemblance,  in  a 
number  of  important  particulars ;  corre- 
spondence, as  of  passages  in  imagery,  sense, 
or  grammatical  construction.  '  Parallel- 
bnu  in  sentences,  in  words,  and  in  the  order 
of  words.'  Paley.—  3.  A  comparison.  'To 
draw  a  parallelism  between  that  ancient 
and  this  more  modern  nothing.'  Glanville 

Parallelistic  (pa'ra-lel-ist"ik),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  or  involving  parallelism. 

Parallelize  (pa'ra-lel-iz),  v.t.  To  render 
parallel. 

Parallelless  (pa'ra-lel-Ies),  a.  Matchless. 
Beau.  <k  Fl. 

Parallelly  (pa'ra-lel-Ii),  adv.  In  a  parallel 
manner;  with  parallelism. 

Parallelogram  ( pa-ra-Iel'8-gram ),  n.  [  Gr. 
parallelograinmon—parallelos,  parallel,  and 
gramme,  a  stroke  in  writing,  from  grapho, 
to  write.)  1.  In  geom.  a 
four  -  sided  figure  com- 
posed of  straight  lines, 
and  having  its  opposite 
sides  parallel  and  equal. 
2.  Popularly,  a  quadri- 
lateral figure  of  more  length  than  breadth. 
A  right-angled  parallelogram  is  usually 
termed  a  rectangle,  and  when  it  is  both 
rectangular  and  equilateral  it  is  called  a 
S'/uare.—  Parallelogram  of  forces,  in  mech. 
the  name  given  to  a  theorem  in  the  com- 
position of  forces  to  this  effect:  'Any  two 
forces,  acting  at  the  same  point,  and  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  two 


straight  lines,  are  equivalent  to  a  third 
force,  which  is  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  the  paral- 
lelogram constructed  with  the  two  lines  as 
its  adjacent  sides.' 

Parallelogrammatic  ( pa  -  ra  -  lei '  6  -  gram  - 
maf'ik),  a.  Relating  to  a  parallelogram. 
Parallelogrammic.Parallelogrammlcal 
(pa-ra-lel'6-gram"ik,  pa-ra-lel'6-gram"ik-al), 
a.  Having  the  properties  of  a  parallelo- 
gram. 

Parallelepiped  (pa-ra-lel'6-pi"ped),  n.  [See 
PARALLELOPIPEDON.]  In  geom.  a  regular 
solid  comprehended 
under  six  parallelo- 
grams, the  opposite 
ones  of  which  are  sim- 
lar,  parallel,  and  equal 
to  each  other,  or  it  is  a 
prism  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram.  A 
brick  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  figure. 
ParaUelopidedon(pa-ra-lel'6-pi"ped-on),n. 
[Gr. ,  a  body  with  parallel  surfaces— paraJ- 
lelos,  parallel,  and  epipedos,  on  the  ground, 
on  a  level  with  it,  plane,  superficial—  epi, 
upon,  and  pedon,  the  ground.  ]  Same  as 
Parallelepiped,  which  is  the  abbreviated 
form  of  the  word. 

Paralogical  (par-a-loj'ik-al),  a.  Character- 
ized by  paralogism  or  incorrect  reasoning ; 
illogical.  'Paralogical doubt.' Sir  T.  Browne. 
Paralogism  (pa-ral'6-jism),  n.  [Gr.  paralo- 
Cjismos— para,  beyond,  and  loyismos,  reason- 
ing, from  logos,  discourse,  reason.]  In  logic, 
a  fallacious  argument  or  false  reasoning;  an 
error  committed  in  demonstration  when  a 
consequence  is  drawn  from  principles  which 
are  false,  or  though  true,  are  not  proved ; 
or  when  a  proposition  is  passed  over  that 
should  have  been  proved  by  the  way.  '  A 
paralogism  not  admittable,  a  fallacy  that 
dwells  not  in  a  cloud.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Paralogize  (pa-ral'6-jiz),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp. 
paralogized;  ppr.  paralogizing.  [See  above.] 
To  reason  falsely. 

Paralogy  (pa-ral'6-ji),  n.    False  reasoning ; 
paralogism.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Paralysation  (par'a-liz-a"shon),  n.   The  act 
of  paralysing. 

Paralyse  (pai'a-liz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  para- 
lysed; ppr.  paralysing.  To  affect  with  par- 
alysis or  palsy ;  to  unnerve ;  to  destroy  or 
impair  physical  or  mental  energy. 
Paralysis  (pa-ral'i-sis),  ?i.  [Gr.  paralysis, 
from  paralyo,  to  loosen,  dissolve,  weaken — 
para,  beside,  and  lyo,  to  loose.]  A  loss  or 
diminution  of  the  power  of  motion  affecting 
any  part  of  the  body ;  a  loss  or  suspension 
of  muscular  power  or  action,  or  a  loss  of 
sensation  in  any  part  of  the  body;  palsy. 
In  general  one  side  only  is  affected,  or  the 
upper  or  lower  extremities.  Whatever  de- 
bilitates the  system  may  produce  paralysis; 
it  is  also  produced  by  pressure  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  It 
frequently  produces  a  distortion  of  the 
mouth  or  eye,  the  speech  becoming  indis- 
tinct, and  the  judgment  often  impaired. 
Paralytic,  Paralytical  (par-a-lit'ik,  par-a- 
lit'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  paralysis;  re- 
sembling paralysis.— 2.  Affected  with  para- 
lysis or  palsy.  '  The  cold,  shaking,  paralytic 
hand  '  Prior.— 3.  Inclined  or  tending  to 
paralysis. 

Paralytic  (par-a-lit'ik),  n.   A  person  affected 
with  palsy.     Bp.  Hall. 
Paralyze  (par'a-liz'J,  v.t.     Same  as  Para- 
lyse. 

Paramagnetic  (par'a-mag-net'ik),  a.  A 
term  proposed  by  Faraday  as  a  substitute 
for  magnetic  in  contradistinction  to  dia- 
magnetic. 

Paramagnetism   ( par-a-mag'net-izni ),   n. 
Magnetism  as  opposed  to  diamagnetism. 
Paramatta  (par-a-mat'ta),  n.     A  light 
twilled  dress  fabric,  the  weft  of  which  is 
combed  merino  wool  and  the  warp  cotton. 
Said  to  have  been    made  originally  with 
wool  brought  from  Paramatta  in  Australia. 
Also  written  Paramat. 
Parament  (par'a-ment),  n.    [Sp.  paramento, 
ornament,  from  parar,  L.  parare,  to  pre- 
pare, adorn.]   The  furniture,  hangings,  and 
ornaments  of  an  apartment,  especially  of  a 
room  of  state.     Weale. 
Paramento  t  (par-a-men'to),  n.    [See  PARA- 
MENT.]   Ornament;  decoration. 

There  were  cloaks,  gowns,  cassocks. 

And  other  paramentos.  Bean.  Gr  Fl. 

Parameter  (pa-ram'et-er),  n.  [Fr.  parametre 
— Gr.  para,  beside,  and  metron,  measure.] 
In  geom.  a  constant  straight  line  belonging 
to  each  of  the  three  conic  sections,  other- 
wise called  the  latus  rectum.  In  the  para- 


bola the  parameter  of  the  axis  is  the  double 
ordinate  drawn  through  the  focus ;  also,  the 
parameter  of  any  diameter  is  a  third  propor- 
tional to  the  abscissa  and  its  corresponding 
ordinate,  or  it  is  a  straight  line  quadruple 
of  the  distance  between  the  vertex  of  the 
diameter  and  the  directrix.  In  the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola  the  parameter  of  a  diameter 
is  a  third  proportional  to  that  diameter  and 
its  conjugate.  The  term  is  also  used  in  a 
general  sense  to  denote  the  constant  quan- 
tity which  enters  into  the  equation  of  a 
curve. — Parameters  of  the  orbits,  in  astron. 
the  name  formerly  given  to  what  are  now 
generally  termed  the  elements  of  the  orbits. 

Paramo  (pa-ra'mo),  n.  The  name  given  in 
South  America  to  a  mountainous  district 
covered  with  stunted  trees,  exposed  to  the 
winds,  and  in  which  a  damp  cold  perpetually 
prevails.  Brande  <t  Cox. 

Paramorph  (par'a-morf),  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  and  morphe,  shape.  ]  In  mineral. 
a  pseudomorph  formed  by  paramorphism. 
See  PSEUDOMORPH,  PARAMORPHISM. 

Paramorphism  (par-a-mor'flzm),  n.  In 
mineral,  a  term  applied  to  designate  a 
variety  of  pseudomorphism,  or  one  of  the 
processes  by  which  pseudomorphism  is  ef- 
fected, in  which  a  change  of  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  mineral  takes  place  without 
alteration  of  external  form  or  chemical  con- 
stitution. An  example  is  seen  in  the  mono- 
clinic  crystalsof  fused  sulphur,  which  gradu- 
ally become  opaque,  and  are  then  found  to 
be  made  up  of  crystalline  particles  having 
the  trimetric  form  of  sulphur  crystallized 
from  fusion  at  a  low  temperature.  See 
PSEUDOMORPH. 

Paramqrphous  (par-a-mortus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  paramorphism;  formed  by 
paramorphism. 

Paramoudra  (par-a-mou'dra).  n.  [Accord- 
ing to  Page  the  vernacular  Irish  name.]  A 
peculiarflint,  thegiganticpotstone,  common 
in  the  chalk  nearNorwich  and  Belfast.  These 
flints  appear  to  have  been  zoophytes  allied 
to  the  sponges. 

Paramount  (par'a-mount),  a.  [Norm,  para- 
mont,  also  peramont,  above  — par  or  per, 
through,  completely,  and  amont,  above.  See 
AMOUNT.]  1.  Superior  in  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion; as,  lord  paramount,  the  supreme  lord 
of  a  fee,  or  of  lands,  tenements,  and  heredit- 
aments. In  England  the  sovereign  is  lord 
paramount,  of  whom  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  held.  But  in  some 
cases  the  lord  of  several  manors  is  called  the 
lord  paramount.— 2.  Eminent;  of  the  high- 
est order. 

John  a  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised 
a  stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as  a 
traitor  paramount.  Bacon. 

3.  Superior  to  all  others ;  as,  private  interest 
is  usually  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

Their  paramount  duty  is  to  consult  for  the  interests 
of  the  whole.  Brougham. 

Paramount  (par'a-mount),  n.     The  chief; 

the    highest    in    rank    or   order.      '  Their 

mighty  paramount.'    Milton. 
Pararnpuntcy  (par'a-mount-si),  n.    The 

condition  or  rank    of   being   paramount. 

Coleridge.    [Rare.  ] 
Paramountly  (par'a-mount-li),  adv.    In  a 

paramount  manner.     Coleridge. 
Paramour  (par'a-mbr),  n.    [Fr.  par  ammir, 

with  love — par  =  ~L.  per,  by,  amour,  L.  amorf 

love.  ]    1. 1  A  lover ;  a  wooer. 


Upon  the  floor 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat, 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour. 


Spensei 


2.t  A  mistress.  Shak.— 3.  According  to  pre- 
sent usage,  one  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
husband  or  wife  without  possessing  the 
rights. 

Parangon  (pa-ran'gon),  n.  [Fr.  See 
PARAGON.  ]  A  variety  of  black  marble 
which  the  ancients  obtained  from  Egypt 
and  Greece.  Worcester. 

Faranthine  (par'an-thin),  n.  A  species  of 
scapolite. 

Para-nut  (par'a-nut),  n.  [From  the  town 
of  Para,  in  Brazil.]  The  Brazil-nut. 

Paranymph  (par'a-nimf),  n.  [Gr.  paranym- 
phos — para,  by,  and  nymphe,  a  bride  or 
spouse.]  1.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  bridesman; 
one  who  accompanied  the  bridegroom  in 
bringing  home  the  bride.  Milton.— 2.  One 
who  countenances  and  supports  another. 

Sin  hath  got  a  paranymph  and   a  solicitor,  a 
warrant,  and  an  advocate.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Parapegm  (par'a-pem),  n.  [Or.  parapegm  a , 
anything  fixed  beside  or  near  a  tablet— pa  ra , 
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id  pemmu,  to  flx.  ]  A  brazen 

tablet  "fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and 
proclamations  were  anciently  engraved; 
also,  a  Ublet  set  In  a  public  place,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars,  eclipses,  seasons,  Ac. 

ftur»pet  (parVpet).  n.  [It  oarap.tto- 
uararc  (Fr  pa«r),  to  ward  off,  to  guard, 
and  petta  (L.  peetus),  the  breast )  LU.  a 
wall  or  rampart  to  the  breast  or  breast 
high :  (a)  nufa.  a  wall,  rampart,  or  eleva- 
tion of  earth  to  cover  the  soldiers  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  in  front;  a  breast- 
work. About  half-way  up  the  Inner  side  Is 
a  ledge  called  a  banquette,  which  is  mounted 
by  the  troops  when  they  are  about  to  flre. 
(k)  In  are*,  a  wall  or  structure  placed  at 
the  edges  of  platforms,  balconies,  roofs  of 
hoasesT  sides  of  bridges,  Ac.,  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  over.  They  are  some- 
times plain  and  sometimes  ornamental 

Parapeted  (par'a-pet-edX  a.  Furnished 
»i:li  .ii..ii.i|..  t  i.'iHtrt  '-'-  '• 

Paraph  (par'af  X  »  [*>  parafe.  paraphe, 
fn.m  (ir  vara.  beside,  and  grapho,  to  write. 
An  abbreviation  of  paragraph  ]  The  figure 
formed  by  a  flourish  of  a  pen  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  signature,  formerly  used  as  a  pro- 
vision against  forgery. 

la  some  countries  (as  in  Spain),  the  p,r.,f*  is  still 
a  usual  addition  to  a  signature.  Uraiiae. 

Paraph  (par'afX  it.  To  add  a  paraph  to ; 
hence,  to  sign,  especially  with  the  Initials. 
•Signed  or  paraphed  by  Count  Nesselrode.' 
Tiinfn  newspaper. 

Parapherna  (par-a-fer'na),  n.  Same  as 
Paraphernalia. 

Paraphern&l  (par-a-fe/nal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  in  paraphernalia ;  as,  para- 
phernal  property.  Bouvier. 

Paraphernalia  (par'a-fer-na'Ti-a),  n.  [L  L. 
paraphernalia  boiia,  wife's  own  goods ;  Gr. 
parapherna,  what  a  bride  has  over  and 
above  her  dower— para,  beyond,  and  pherni, 
a  dowry,  portion,  from  phero,  to  bear,  to 
bring.  ]  In  law,  that  which  Is  reserved  to  a 
wife  over  and  above  her  dower  or  dotal  por- 
tion. It  Includes  all  the  personal  apparel 
and  ornaments  which  she  possesses  and  has 
used  during  marriage.and  which  are  suitable 
to  her  rank  and  condition  of  life.  rFAarton. 
i  Personal  attire  of  a  showy  or  accessary 
description ;  also,  fittings  up,  equipments. 
Ac.,  or  an  apartment  or  house  with  a  view 
to  parade,  or  put  on  or  brought  together 
for  ostentation's  sake ;  appendages ;  orna- 
ments; trappings  Disraeli 

Paraphlmosls  (par'a-fi-m6"sfs),  n.  [Gr. 
para,  about,  and  phenwo,  to  bridle.)  In 
ined  strangulation  of  the  glans  penis  owing 
to  the  opening  of  the  prepuce  being  too 
narrow  to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  from  behind 
it  Dunglison. 

Paraphonia  (par-a-f6'ni-aX  n.  [Gr.  poro, 
beside,  and  phone,  voice.]  1.  In  music,  a 
melodic  progression  by  the  only  consonances 
recognized  in  the  Greek  music,  namely, 
fourths  and  fifths.  —2.  An  alteration  of  voice. 

Paraphrase  (par'a-fraz).  n.  [Gr.  paraphra- 
lit  para,  beside,  and  phratit,  phrase.)  1  A 
restatement  of  a  text,  passage,  or  work, 
giving  the  sense  of  the  original  in  other 
words,  generally  for  the  sake  of  clearer 
and  fuller  exposition ;  the  setting  forth  in 
clearer  and  ampler  terms  of  the  significa- 
tion of  a  passage  or  work.  When  the  original 
Is  In  a  foreign  language  translation  and 
paraphrase  may  be  combined. 

\n  parapkrttt,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the  au- 
thor s  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense. 
DrydtH. 

2.  A  sacred  song  or  hymn  on  a  selected  por- 
tion of  Scripture;  as,  the  paraphrases  ap- 
pended to  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
In  the  Scottish  Bibles. 
Paraphrase  ( par'a-fraz  X  "  '  pret  A  pp 
paraphrased ;  ppr.  paraphrasing.  To  ex- 
plain. Interpret,  or  translate  with  latitude; 
to  unfold  the  sense  of  an  author  with  more 
clearness  and  particularity  than  it  Is  ex- 
pressed In  his  own  words. 

We  are  put  to  construe  and  farafkrmn  oor  own 
words,  to  free  o«rsetv«s  from  the  ignorance  and 
malice  of  our  adversaries.  Stittimgfltet. 

Paraphrase  (par'af  rai  Xr  i.  To  Interpret 
or  explain  amply;  to  make  •  paraphrase. 

Where  translation  is  impracticable,  they  may  fara- 
fltrmm.  !•',:„*. 

ParaphrastCpar'a.frantX  n.  [Or.  parapAnu- 
tfs.  See  PARAPHRASE,]  One  who  para- 
phrase*; one  who  explains  or  translates  In 
words  more  ample  and  clear  than  the  word 
of  the  author. 

Paraphrastic,  n*""i--n*tt— '   (par-a- 


fras'tlk,  par-»-fras'tik-al ).  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  paraphrase ;  free,  clear,  and 
ample  In  explanation ;  explaining  or  trans- 
lating In  words  more  clear  and  ample  than 
those  of  the  author ;  not  verbal  or  literal. 
•HelisometimestooparapArMlieai'  John- 

p'araphraBtlcally  (par-a-fras'tik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  paraphrastic  manner. 

Chapman  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  professes  In 
hare  done  it  somewhat/<ira/Ararfjoi//x.     Drydtn. 

Paraphrenltls  (par'a-fre-nl"tlsX  n.  [Gr. 
para,  beside,  near  to,  and  pnrenitu,  deliri- 
um.) An  Inflammation  of  the  dtaphngn: 
so  named  because  it  produces  effects  similar 
to  those  produced  by  pkrenitit,  frenzy,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  Arbuthnot. 
Paraphrosyne  (par-a-fros'1-ne),  n.  (Gr. 
paraphrosyni,  a  wandering  of  mind,  from 
paraphron,  deranged —para,  beyond,  and 
phrtn,  the  mind.]  Mental  derangement; 
delirium.  Dunglison. 

ParaphysiB(par-al'i-sis).n.  pi.  Paraphyses 
(par-aPi-sez).  [Gr.,  a  side-process-para, 
beyond, and  pAt/sw,  nature,  growth.  ]  A  term 
used  in  describing  mosses,  applied  to  any  of 
the  sessile,  ovate,  abortive  bodies  placed 
below  the  theca. 

Paraplegia,  Paraplegy (par-a-ple'ji-a,  par"- 
a-ple-jiX  n.  [Gr.  paraplegia,  paralysis- 
para,  beyond,  and  plfyi.  stroke,  frompfc>«*o, 
to  smite.]  That  kind  of  palsy  which  affects 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  including  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  It  is  usually  caused 
by  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  DunaUton, 
Parapodlum  (par-a-po'di-um),  n.  pi.  Para- 
podia  (par-a-po'di-a).  [Gr.  para,  beside, 
and  potM,  podos,  the  foot]  One  of  the  un- 
articulated  lateral  locomotive  processes  or 
foot-tubercles  of  many  of  the  Annelida. 
ParapOphysls(par-a-pofi-sis),n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  and  apophyais,  an  outgrowth,  an  off- 
shoot— apo,  away,  and  physis,  growth.  ]  In 
eornpar.  anat.  a  name  given  to  the  trans- 
verse process  of  an  ideal  typical  vertebra; 
also,  the  name  of  the  vertebral  processes  of 
fishes  which  extend  outwards,  or  outwards 
and  downwards. 

Parapoplexy  (par-ap'6-plek-si),  n.fGr.  pare, 
lii-Mili'.  near,  and  apojiltxia,  apoplexy.]  A 
sleepy  state  resembling  apoplexy;  false 
apoplexy. 

Paraquet  (par-a-kef).  n.  A  parrakeet. 
Parasang  (par'a-sang),  n.  [Gr.  paro»an(7««. 
Per.  Jarsang,  a  parasang.)  A  Persian  mea- 
sure of  length,  which  Herodotus  states  to 
be  30  stadia,  and  (reckoning  8  stadia  to  the 
English  mile)  equal  to  :i-|  English  miles. 
But  in  different  times  and  places  it  has  been 
30,  40,  or  60  stadia. 

Parascene,  Parascenlurn  (par-a-sen',  par- 
a-se'ni-um),  71.  [Gr.  para,  beyond,  and  sletne, 
the  stage  in  a  theatre.]  In  Rom.  antiij.  the 
place  beyond  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  used  by 
the  actors  as  a  dressing-room;  the  tiring- 
room. 

Parasceuastlc  (par'a-su  as"tik),  a.  [Gr. 
paraskeitagtiJcos,  from  pretlxpam,  and  skeue, 
equipment)  Preparatory.  (Eare.) 
Parasceyet  (par-a-se've).  n.  [Or.  paraskeui, 
preparation.  ]  1.  Preparation.  Donne. — 
•L  The  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  the /•mjmv,  which  is  the  Sabbath-eve. 
Mark  xv.  43,  Rhttiuh  trans. 

Paraselene  (parVse-le"neX  n.  pi.  Parase- 
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letue  (par'a-se-le"ne).    [Gr.  para,  about  or 
near,  lid  StUni".  the  moon.  ]    A  mock  moon ; 
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a  luminous  ring  or  circle  encompassing  the 
moon,  in  which  sometimes  are  other  bright 
spots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the. 
moon.  Two  or  more  rings  may  sometimes 
be  seen  at  once,  particularly  in  the  polar 
regions,  where  the  phenomenon  appears 
with  great  brilliancy.  Paraseleme  are  ana- 
logous to  the  parhelia  or  mock  suns,  and 
are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  innumerable  minute  crystals  of  ice,  which 
multiply  the  image  of  the  moon.  See  PAR- 
HELION. 

Parasite  (par'a-sitX  n.  [Fr.  paraiUe,  from 
L.  parasitui,  from  Or.  par  a  tit  01,  one  who 
eats  beside  or  at  the  table  of  another,  a  par- 
asite, a  toady  —  para,  beside,  and  sitos,  food.  ] 
One  that  frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich 
and  earns  his  welcome  by  flattery  ;  a  trencher 
friend;  a  hanger-on;  adependant  companion; 
a  fawning  flatterer;  a  sycophant 

Thou,  with  trembling  fear, 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey'st.     Milttm. 

Hence,  (a)  an  animal  that  lives  upon  or  in, 
and  at  the  expense  of,  other  animals.    (I/)  A 
lant  which  grows  upon  another  plant,  and 
feeds  upon  its  juices.    See  PARASITIC. 

Parasitic  (par-a-sit'ik),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  parasite;  fawning  for  bread  or  favours; 
meanly  dependent  on  others  for  support; 
acting  the  sycophant  or  low  hunger  -on. 
'  Parasitic  preachers.'  Milton.  —  2.  In  bat. 
and  zool.  growing  or  living  as  a  parasite 
grows.  —  Parasitic  animals,  those  animal 
forms  which  attach  themselves  to  the  ex- 
terior, or  inhabit  various  situations  in  the 
interior  of  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 
They  are  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
organization,  and  belong  to  different  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  ranging  from  the 
Protozoa  even  to  the  Vertebrata.  The  tape- 
worm and  the  ordinary  louse  are  familiar 
examples  of  parasitic  animals  —  Parasitic 
/.iiiiit.,-  are  those  which  grow  upon  the  living 
parts  of  other  plants,  from  whose  juices  they 
derive  their  nutriment,  a  circumstance  by 
which  they  are  immediately  distinguished 
from  false  parasites  or  epiphytes,  which 
merely  fix  themselves  upon  other  plant* 
without  deriving  food  from  them.  The 
mistletoe  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  tnie  par* 
asite.  Parasitic  plants,  properly  so  called, 
are  very  numerous,  and  belong  to  various 
parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  —  S.  In 
philol.  attached  to  a  word  erroneously  or  by 
false  analogy;  thus  d  in  vulgar  drownd,  t  in 
margent  are  parasitic. 

Parasitical  (par-a-sit'lk-al),  a.  Same  as 
J'arasitic. 

Parasitically  (par-a-sit'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  parasite  ;  in  a  flattering  or 
wheedling  manner  ;  by  dependence  on  an- 
other. Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Parasltlcalness  (par-a-sit'ik-al-nes),  n 
Quality  of  being  parasitical.  [Rare.] 

Parasiticide  (par-a-sit'i-sld),  n.  [K.  para- 
rite,  and  I.  nritn,  to  kill.]  Any  agent  for 
destroying  parasites  on  the  bodies  of  anl 
mala  or  vegetables. 

Parasitism  (  par'a-slt-lzm  ),  n.  1.  The  be- 
haviour or  manners  of  a  parasite. 

Their  high  notion,  we  rather  believe,  falls  as  low 
as  court  pat-autism,  supposing  all  men  to  be  tor* 
v.ints  but  the  king.  .Uitun. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  parasite 
on  animals  or  plants. 

I  l.i  .  ki-l  regards  the  Greglrina;  as  Amorbac  which 
have  become  degenerate  byfaratUtim. 

H.  A.  Mftulxm. 

Parasite-logy  (par-a-si-tol"o-ji).  n.  [E.  por»- 
titt,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.)  That  branch 
of  natural  science  which  concerns  itself  with 
parasites. 

Parasol  (par'a-solX  n.  [Fr.  paratol.  from 
It.  parasole—parare  (Fr.  parer),  to  wuril  off. 
ana  sole  (L.  sol),  the  sun.  ]  A  small  umbrells 
used  by  ladies  to  defend  their  faces  from 
the  sun's  rays. 

Parasolette(par'a.sol-et"Xn.  [Dim.  of  porn- 
ml.  ]  A  small  parasol. 

Paraspermatia  (par'a-8per-ma"shi-a),  n  .pt 
[Gr.  pore,  beside,  and  «p«rma,  seed.)  In 
hot.  small  reproductive  bodies  fouinl  in 
some  algals,  and  resembling  spores. 

Parastata  (pa-ras'ta-ta).  n.  pi  Parastat* 
(pa-ras'ta-teX  [L  parattala.  from  Gr.  para- 
states  —  para,  from,  and  histtini,  to  stand.] 
In  arch  a  square  pillar  or  pilaster  standing 
Insulated. 

Tilii'llll  l  III  (par-a-sin'aks-is),  n.  [Or 
para,  against,  and  synaxit,  an  assemlih 
from  tynano,  to  assemble,  from  «y».  to 
-•i  l  her.  and  ago,  to  lead,  bring.)  In  civil 
late,  a  conventicle  or  unlawful  meeting 
Wharton. 


Fate,  tar,  fat.  fall;       mi.  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      not.-,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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ParatactiC  (par-a-tak'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
parataxis;  characterized  by  parataxis.  H. 
Sweet. 

Paratartaric(par/a-tiir-tar"ik),  n.  [Gr.  para, 
nearto.audE.  tartaric.]  Resembling tartaric 
acid.  —  Paratartarie  acid,  racemiu  acid, 
which  resembles  the  tartaric. 

Parataxis  (par-a-taks'is),  n.  [Or.,  from  par- 
atasso,  parataxo,  to  arrange  side  by  side — 
para,  beside,  and  tasso,  to  arrange.]  In 
gram,  the  mere  ranging  of  propositions  one 
after  another,  as  the  corresponding  judg- 
ments present  themselves  to  the  mind,  with- 
out marking  their  dependence  on  each  other 
by  way  of  consequence  or  the  like.  It  is 
opposed  to  syntax.  Brande  »fc  Cox. 

Parathermic  (par-a-thei'mik),  a.  [Gr.para, 
beside,  and  therm*,  heat.]  Resembling  heat. 
— Parathermic  rays,  the  name  given  by  Sir 
J.  Herschel  to  certain  rays  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, which  abound  in  the  red  and  orange 
bands. 

Parathesls  (pa-rath'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  and  thesis,  a  placing,  from  tithemi, 
to  place.]  1.  In  gram,  apposition,  or  the 
placing  of  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  same 
case.  —2.  The  name  given  by  some  philolo- 
gists to  what  is  often  considered  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  language,  in 
which  language  consists  merely  of  monosyl- 
labic roots,  and  in  whicli  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  expressed  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
roots.  The  same  root,  according  to  its  posi- 
tion in  a  sentence,  may  perform  the  func- 
tion of  a  noun,  an  adjective,  verb,  &c. 
Chinese  is  an  example  of  a  language  in  the 
stage  of  parathesis.  Languages  in  this  stage 
are  often  called  isolating  languages. — 3.  In 
rhet.  a  parenthetical  notice,  generally  of 
something  to  be  afterward  expanded.— 
4.  In  printing,  the  matter  contained  between 
two  brackets  (  ).  —  5.  In  the  Greek  Ch.  a 
prayer  uttered  by  a  bishop  over  converts  or 
catechumens. 

Parathetic  (par-a-thet'ik),  a.  In  gram,  per- 
taining or  relating  to  parathesis;  placed  in 
apposition,  as  two  nouns. 

Paratomous  (pa-rat'om-us),  a.  [Gr.  para, 
about,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  In  mineral. 
having  the  faces  of  cleavage  of  an  indeter- 
minate number. 

Paratonic  (par-a-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  para,  be- 
side, and  E.  tonic.']  Sensitive  to  light:  ap- 
plied especially  to  plants.  Rossiter. 

Paratonnerre  (par-a-ton-nar), n.  [Fr. ,  from 
purer,  to  ward  off,  and  tonnerre,  thunder.] 
A  pointed  metallic  rod  employed  as  a  light- 
ning conductor. 

Paraunter.t  adv.  Corruption  of  Paraven- 
ture.  Chaucer. 

Paravail  (par-a-val'),  a.  [Norm,  and  O.Fr. 
pttraml—par,  by,  and  aval,  down;  comp. 
paramount,  with  the  opposite  meaning.] 
Inferior;  lowest;  in  feudal  law,  applied  to 
the  lowest  tenant  holding  under  a  mean  or 
mediate  lord,  as  distinguished  from  a  tenant 
in  capite,  who  holds  immediately  of  the 
sovereign. 

Paravant.t  Paravauntt  (par-a-vantO,ad». 
[Fr.  par,  by,  and  avant,  before.]  In  front; 
publicly.  Spenser. 

Paravant,t  Paravauntt  (par-a-vanf),  adv. 
Peradventure.  Spenser. 

Para  venture,  t  adv.  Haply;  by  chance; 
peradventure.  Chaucer. 

Parboil  (par'boil),  v.t.  [Fr.  parbouillir,  to 
parboil  —part,  part,  and  bouiller,  to  boil; 
lit  to  part-boil.]  1.  To  boil  in  part;  to  boil 
in  a  moderate  degree. — 2.  To  cause  little 
vesicles  on  the  skin  by  means  of  heat. 

Parbreake  t  (par'brak),  i>.  t.  and  i.  To  vomit; 
to  eject;  to  give  vent  to.  'When  he  hath 
parbreaked  his  grieved  mind.'  Bp.  Hall. 

If  thou  findest  honey,  eate  so  much  as  is  sufficient 
for  thee,  lest  thou  be  over  full,  and  parbrcakt  it  out 
agayne.  Prov.  xxv.  16,  Bible,  1569. 

Parbreaket  (par'brak),  n.   Vomit.   Spenser. 

Parbuckle  (par'buk-l),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
raising  or  lowering  a  heavy  body,  as  a  cask, 
guu,  &c. ,  along  an  inclined  plane  or  verti- 
cal surface.  A  bight  of  a  rope  in  the  middle 
is  made  round  a  post  at  the  level  to  which 
the  object  has  to  be  raised  or  from  which  it 
has  to  be  lowered.  The  two  ends  of  the 
rope  are  then  passed  under  the  object  and 
then  brought  over  it,  and  they  being  hauled 
or  slackened  together  raise  or  lower  the 
object  as  may  be  required,  the  object  itself 
acting  as  a  movable  pulley. 

Parbuckle  (par'buk-l),  v.  t.  To  hoist  or  lower 
by  means  of  a  parbuckle. 

Parcaa  (par'se),  n.  The  Latin  name  of  the 
Fates.  See  FATE. 

Parcel  (par'sel),  /i.  [Fr.  parcelle,  from  a  L.L. 


particella,  equivalent  to  L.  partimla,  dim. 
of  pars,  partis,  a  part.  ]  1.  A  portion  of 
anything  taken  separately;  a  fragment  of  a 
whole;  a  particle. 

The  same  experiments  succeed  on  two  parcels  of 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Aroitthnot. 

2.  An  indefinite  number,  quantity,  or  mea- 
sure; any  mass  or  quantity;  a  collection;  a 
group;  a  lot.  '  This  youthful  parcel  of  noble 
bachelors.'  Shale.—  3.  A  part  belonging  to  a 
whole ;  as,  in  law,  one  piece  of  ground  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  greater  piece. 

The  new  plantation  was  therefore  only  a  parcel  of 
the  old  state.  Brougham. 

4.  A  quantity  or  number  of  things  put  up 
together;  a  bundle;  a  package:  now  the  most 
common  meaning.  —  Bill  of  parcels.  See  BILL. 
Parcel  (par'sel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  parcelled; 
ppr.  parcelling.  1.  To  divide  into  parts  or 
portions.  'The  broad  woodland  parcell'd 
into  farms.'  Tennyson. 

These  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  power. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  make  up  into  a  mass ;  to  make  com- 
plete. 

What  a  wounding  shame  that  mine  own  servant 
should  parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by  addition  of 
his  envy.  Shah. 

— To  parcel  a  seam  (naut.),  to  lay  canvas 
over  it  and  daub  it  with  pitch. — To  parcel 
a  rope  (naut. ),  to  cover  it  smoothly  with 
tarred  canvas,  which  is  then  bound  over 
with  spun  yarn. 

Parcel-bawdt  (par'sel-bad),  n.  A  bawd  in 
part;  a  half  bawd.  Shak. 

Parcel-bearded  ( par'sel-berd-ed ),  a.  Par- 
tially bearded ;  partially  covered  as  if  with 
a  beard. 

Here  was  one  that,  summer-blanch'd, 
Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  traveller's  joy 
In  Autumn.  Tennyson. 

Parcel-blind  (par'sel-blind),  a.  Half-blind ; 
partially  blind. 

The  worthy  dame  w$  par  eel-blind,  and  more  than 
parcel-deaf.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Parcel-book  (par'sel-lnik),  n.  A  book  in 
which  the  despatch  of  parcels  is  registered. 

Parcel-deaf  (par'sel-def),  a.  Partially  deaf ; 
half  deaf.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Parcel-gilt  (par'sel-gilt),  a.  Partially  gilt. 
Shak. 

Parcelling  (par'sel-ing),  n.  Naut  long  nar- 
row slips  of  canvas  daubed  with  tar  and 
bound  about  a  rope  like  a  bandage,  before 
it  is  sewed.  It  is  used  also  to  raise  a  mouse 
on  the  stays,  &c. 

Parcel-maker  (par'sel-mak-er),  n.  One  of 
two  officers  of  the  exchequer,  who  formerly 
made  the  parcels  of  the  escheators'  ac- 
counts, and  delivered  the  same  to  the  audi- 
tors to  make  up  their  accounts  therewith. 

Parcel-mele,  t  adv.  [Parcel,  and  O.E.  -inele, 
A.  Sax.  -mcelum,  from  mcel,  a  part  or  portion ; 
comp.  piecemeal.  ]  By  parcels  or  parts. 
Chaucer. 

Parcel-office  (par'sel -of -fls),n.  A  place  where 
parcels  are  received  for  delivery. 

Parcel-poet  (par'sel-po-et),  n.  One  who  is 
a  poet  in  part;  a  half-poet;  a  mediocre 
poet.  Ben  Jonson. 

Parcels  (par'selz),  n.  pi.  In  law,  a  descrip- 
tion of  property  formally  set  forth  in  a  con- 
veyance, together  with  the  boundaries 
thereof,  in  order  to  its  easy  identification. 

Parcel- van  (par'sel -van),  n.  A  light  con- 
veyance for  the  delivery  of  parcels. 

Parcenary  ( pftr'sen-a-ri ),  n.  [Norm,  par- 
cenier,  a  parcenary.  See  PARCENER.]  In 
law,  coheirship ;  the  holding  or  occupation 
of  lands  of  inheritance  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons. It  differs  from  joint-tenancy,  which 
is  created  by  deed  or  devise ;  whereas  par- 
cenary or  coparcenary  is  created  by  the  des- 
cent of  lands  from  an  ancestor. 

Parcener  (par'sen-er),  n.  [Norm,  parcenier, 
O.Fr.  paryonnier,  from  pargon,  pardon,  a 
portion,  from  L.  pars,  partis,  a  part.  ]  In 
law,  parcener  or  coparcener  is  a  coheir,  or 
one  who  holds  lands  by  descent  from  an 
ancestor  in  common  with  another  or  with 
others ;  as  when  land  descends  to  a  man's 
daughters,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  or  their 
representatives.  In  this  case,  all  the  heirs 
inherit  as  parceners  or  coheirs. 

Parch  (parch),  v.t  [The  derivation  of  this 
word  is  uncertain.  It  is  perhaps  from  Fr. 
percer,  Fr.  dial,  percher,  to  pierce,  as  if  to 
pierce  or  penetrate  with  heat;  or  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  L.  peraresco,  to  grow  very  dry, 
or  quite  dry.]  1.  To  burn  the  surface  of ; 
to  scorch;  as,  to  parch  the  skin;  to  parch 
corn.  —  2.  To  dry  to  extremity;  as,  the  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  parches  the  ground ;  the 
mouth  is  parched  with  thirst. 


A  man  distressed  with  thirst  in  ti\eparched  places 
of  the  wilderness,  searches  every  bit  but  finds  no 
water.  Rogers. 

Parch  (parch),  v.i.  To  be  scorched  or  super- 
ficially burned;  to  become  very  dry. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 

Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes.    Shak. 

Parched  ness  (parch'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  scorched  or  dried  to  extremity.  Dr. 
H.  More. 

Parcblngly  (parch'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  parch- 
ing manner;  scorchingly. 

Parchment  (parch'ment),  n.  [Fr.  parche- 
min,  Pr.  pergamen,  from  L.  pergamena,  per- 
gamina  (ckarta,  paper,  understood),  parch- 
ment, lit.  paperof  Pergamus,from Pergamus 
or  Pergamos,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  parch- 
ment was  first  brought  extensively  into 
use  about  B.C.  200,  papyrus  having  become 
rare  on  account  of  the  prohibition  of  its  ex- 
port from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.] 
The  skin  of  a  very  young  calf,  sheep,  or 
goat  dressed  or  prepared  and  rendered  fit 
for  writing  on.  This  is  done  by  separating 
all  the  flesh  and  hair  from  the  skin,  reduc- 
ing its  thickness  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
and  smoothing  the  surface  with  pumice 
stone  covered  with  pulverized  chalk  or  slaked 
lime.  — Parchment  paper  or  vegetable  parch- 
ment. See  under  PAPER. 

Parcimonious  (par-si-mo'ni-us),  a.  Same  as 
Parsimonious. 

The  Newtonian  hypothesis  was  more  parcimoni- 
otis,  and  less  hypothetical,  than  previous  astronomi- 
cal theories.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Parcimony  (par'si-mo-ni),  n.  [L.  parcus, 
sparing,  and  affix  -mony.}  Same  as  Parsi- 
mony. 

This  is  the  Law  of  Parcimony:  which  prohibits, 
without  a  proven  necessity,  the  multiplication  of  en- 
tities, powers,  principles  or  causes. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Parcityt  (par'si-ti),  n.  Sparingness.  Cot- 
grave. 

Parclose  (parTtlos),  n.  A  screen  or  railing 
to  separate  or  inclose  any  object,  as  to  in- 
close a  tomb,  or  separate  a  chapel  altar  or 


the  like.  Written  also  Paraclose  and  Per- 
close  (which  see). 

Pard  (pard),  n.  [L.  pardus,  Gr.  pardos,  the 
panther,  the  leopard.]  The  leopard  or  pan- 
ther. 'Bearded  like  the  pard.'  Shak. 

A  wild  and  wanton  Pard, 
Kyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 
Crouch'd  fawning  in  the  weed.  Tennyson. 

Pardale.t  n.  [L.  and  G.  pardalis,  a  pard. 
See  PARIX]  A  leopard.  Spenser. 

PardalotUS  (par-da-16'tus),  n.  A  genus  of 
small,  short-tailed  birds,  allied  to  the  fly- 
catchers. There  are  several  species,  natives 
of  Australia,  where  they  seem  to  take  the 
same  place  that  the  manakins  (Pipra)  supply 
in  South  America. 

Parde,tPardeet(par-de/).  [Fr.  par  dieu.]  A 
common  oath,  signifying  by  God.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  in  our  old  writers  under 
various  forms,  as  Pardie,  Pardieu,  Pardy, 
Perdy,  «frc. 

Pardo  (parMo),  n.  A  money  of  account  of 
Goa,  in  the  East  Indies,  worth  about  2s.  6d. 

Pardon  ( par'dn ),  v. t.  [O.Fr.  perdoner,  par- 
doner, Mod.  Fr.  pardonnert  It.  perdonare, 
to  pardon,  from  L.L.  perdonare,  to  pardon — 
L.  per,  through,  quite,  and  dono,  to  give ; 
per  having  the  effect  of  the  English  for  in 

forgive.     Comp.    G.   vergeben,  to   forgive.] 

1.  To  release  or  absolve  from  liability  to 
suffer  punishment  for  a  crime  or  a  fault;  to 
forgive:  applied  to  the  offender. 

Lucifer.  But  why  should  this  bet  Adam  pardoned 
Eve. 

Adam.  Adam  loved  Eve.    Jehovah  pardon  both. 
Eve.  Adam  forgave  Eve,  because  loving  Eve. 

E.  B.  Browning, 

2.  To  remit  the  penalty  or  punishment  of ; 
to  suffer  to  pass  without  punishing;  to  for- 
give: applied  to  the  offence. 

I  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities.      Jer.  xxxiil,  8. 

With  the  person  and  the  offence  both  to- 
gether: 

Thy  dukedom  I  resign  and  do  entreat 

Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs.  Shak. 

3.  To  refrain  from  exacting  as  a  penalty. 

I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.      Shak. 

— Pardon  me,  forgive  me ;  excuse  me :  a 
phrase  used  when  one  asks  for  excuse,  or 
makes  an  apology,  and  often  used  in  this 
sense  when  a  person  means  civilly  to  deny 
or  contradict  what  another  affirms. — Par- 
don, Forgive.  These  words,  though  synony- 
mous to  a  certain  point,  are  not  co-exten- 
sive in  their  application.  Pardon  means 
strictly  to  remit  the  punishment  or  retalia- 
tion we  were  entitled  to  inflict.  It  is  thus 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  tfien;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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the  IrK.il  word  u  between  a  magistrate  am 
•  criminal  The  queen  pardom  a  convict. 
Forai<M  has  reference  to  the  feeling*  of  the 
fair  "ho  hai  suffered  the  injury,  and  Im 
pliM  that  he  entirely  overlooks  the  offence, 
and  cherishes  no  Ill-feeling  whatever  against 
the  offender.—  SYR.  To  forgive,  absolve,  ex 
cme,  remit,  overlook,  pass.  pan  over,  let  off. 
Pardon  (parMn).  n.  1.  Forgiveness  of  an 
offender  or  of  hli  offence  or  crime  ;  a  pass- 
ing over  without,  or  not  visiting  with,  pun 
Uhmeut;  remission  of  penalty;  forgiveness 
mercy;  grace;  as.  we  seek  the  pardon  ol 
•Ins,  tranagreialuns.  and  offences.  In  Great 
Britain  It  it  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  pardon  all  offences  merely  against 
the  crown  or  the  public,  with  certain  re 
striotions.  Pardon  l<  granted  under  the 
great  seal,  or  by  warrant  under  the  sign 
manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state;  or  by  act  of  par 
liameuL  —2.  An  official  warrant  of  penalty 
remitted. 

Will  you  needs  be  banged  with  your  pardon  <  about 
your  necks  t  S*ai. 

3.1  Leave;  permlailon;  allowance.    Shalt. 

No  youth  can  be  comely  but  by  far  Jon,  and  cot 
tittering  the  youth  as  to  make  up  the  comeliness. 
Bacon, 

Pardonable  (parMn-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  not  requiring 
the  execution  of  penalty;  excusable;  venial: 
applied  to  the  offender  and  the  offence. 

We  confess  we  derive  all  that  is  pardcttaHt  in  us 
from  ancient  fountains. 


Pardonableness  (parMn-a-bl-nes),  n.    The 
quality  of  being  pardonable  ;  susceptibility 
of  forgiveness.    •  This  conceit  of  the  natural 
pardonablenea  of  sin.'    Bp  Hall 
Pardonably  (par'dn-a-bli),  adv.    In  a  man 
ner  admitting  of  pardon;  excusably. 
Pardoner  (par'dn-er),  it.  1  One  who  pardoni 
or  forgives  ;  one  who  al>aolve8  an  offender. 
2  t  One  licensed  to  Bell  the  pope's  Indul- 
gences. 

Pare  (par),  t.t  pret.  &  pp.  pared;  ppr.  par- 
ing. [Fr  purer,  to  pare,  to  dress,  to  curry, 
from  L.  parare,  to  prepare.  ]  1.  To  cut  off, 
as  the  superficial  substance  or  extremities 
of  a  thing;  to  shave  off  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment; as.  to  pare  an  apple  or  an  orange;  to 
pare  the  nails  ;  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof  ;  to 
pare  land  in  agriculture:  followed  by  off  at 
aaay  when  the  thing  separated  is  the  ob- 
ject; aa,  to  pore  off  the  rind  of  fruit;  to  pare 
aaay  redundancies. 

Thou  hast  p.*red  thy  wit  o'  both  sides.       Skak. 
'Twere  well  if  she  would  fart  her  nails, 
And  wear  a  cleaner  smock.  J\\ft 

•-'  To  diminish  by  little  and  little. 

The  king  began  to  fart  a  little  the  privilege  of 
clergy.  Bacon. 

Pare  (par),  n.    See  PAIR,  4. 

Paregmenon(pa-reg'nien-onX  n.  [FromGr. 
parap'i,  to  lead,  to  derive,  as  one  word  from 
another]  In  rhet.  the  employment  of  sev- 
eral words  having  a  common  origin  In  the 
same  sentence. 

Paregoric  (par-e-gorlk  ).  a.  [Or  partgori- 
kot,  soothing,  from  paregoreo,  to  exhort, 
console,  soothe,  mitigate—  para,  beside,  and 
ogiurrui),  to  speak  in  an  assembly  ]  In  med. 
mitigating  ;  assuaging  pain.  —  Paregoric 
elixir,  a  camphorated  tincture  of  opium, 
flavoured  by  aromatlcs. 

Paregoric  (par-e-gor'lk),  n.  A  medicine 
that  mitigates  pain;  an  anodyne;  paregoric 
elixir. 

Pareira  (pa-ri'ra).  n.  A  Portuguese  name 
given  in  Brazil  to  the  roots  of  certain  plants 
employed  In  medical  practice,  as  valuable 
tonics  and  diuretics.  The  sort  admitted 
Into  the  pharmacopoeias  of  this  country  is 
called  pareira  bnea,  and  Is  produced  by 
Chondrodendron  tomentotum,  a  lofty  climb- 
Ing  shrub  with  woody  items,  large  broad 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  minute  unisexual 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  black 
grape  -like  berries;  nat  order  Menispcr- 
•  i  i  , 

Parelcon  (ps-rellton).  n.  [Or.  parellco,  to 
draw  out.)  In  grata,  the  addition  of  a  syl- 
lable or  particle  to  the  end  of  a  pronoun 
verb,  or  adverb 

Parella,  Parelle  (pa-reMa,  pa-relO,  n.  [Fr. 
parelu  ]  The  name  given  to  some  of  those 
rrustaceniu  lichens  which  are  used  to  pro- 
duce  archil,  cudbear,  and  litmus,  but  which 
more  strictly  belongs  to  one  species,  the 
Ucanora  partita. 

Parembole  (pa  remTio-le),  n.  [Or  parem- 
InU.  from  parembaUt,  to  put  in  between  or 


betide  — para,  beside,  em  for  en.  in,  and 
ballo.  to  throw.  ]  In  rhet.  the  insertion  of 
something  relating  to  the  subject  in  the 
middle  of  a  period ;  or,  that  which  is  in- 
serted; an  explanatory  phrase  thrown  into 
a  sentence  having  a  closer  connection  with 
the  context  than  a  parenthesis.  It  is  also 
called  I'aremptotu. 

Parement.t  n.  [Fr.,  from  purer,  to  adorn; 
L.  parare,  to  prepare.)  Some  article  of  or- 
nameutal  furniture  or  clothes.  Chaucer. 

Paremptosls  (par-em-to'sis),  n,  [Or. ,  from 
para,  beside  or  between,  em  for  en,  in,  and 

jitiiit,  a  falling.  ]    See  PAREMBOLE. 

Parenchyma  (pa-ren'ki-ma).  n.  [Or.  paren- 
chytna,  anything  poured  in  beside — para, 
beside,  and  enchyma,  an  infusion,  from  en- 
cheo,  to  pour  in — en,  in,  and  cheo,  to  pour.  ] 
1.  In  anal,  the  tissue  outside  the  blood- 
vessels, and  derived  from  the  blood ;  the 
cellular  and  fibrous  substance  of  the  glands 
and  other  solid  organs— 2.  In  but.  the  pith 
or  pulp  of  plants;  the  spongy  and  cellular 
tissue. 

Parenchymatous,  Parenchymous  (par- 
en-kim'a-tus,  pa-ren'ki-mus),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  consisting  of  parenchyma; 
spongy;  soft;  porous. 

Parenesls  (pa-ren'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  parainetis 
—paraineS,  to  exhort.]  Persuasion;  exhor- 
tation. [Rare.] 

Parenetic,  Parenetical  (par-e-net'ik.  par- 
e-ne t'ik-al ),  a.  [See  PARENKSIS.)  Horta- 
tory; persuasive;  encouraging.  [Rare.] 

In  general,  then,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude,  with 
Hwald,  Bertheau,  and  other  cautious  critics,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  accusation  that  the 
Chronicler  Invented  history  in  the  interest  of  his/ar- 
cnetic  and  practical  purposes. 

Ency.  Brit.  (Prof.  IP.  K.  Smilli). 

Parent  (pa'rent),  n.  [L.  parens,  parents, 
frompario,  to  bring  forth,  to  bear,  to  beget.) 

1.  A  lather  or  mother;  he  or  she  that  pro- 
duces young:  used  of  animals  and  plants  as 
well  as  of  man. 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 
I  bought  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  boys.   Shak 
Out  of  the  above  211  seedlings,  173  belonged  to  the 
same  two  forms  as  their  parents,  and  only  38  be- 
longed to  the  third  form  distinct  from  either  parent. 
l)artuin. 

2.  One  who  produces;  the  author. 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension : 
We  are  their  parents  and  original.  Sttak. 

3.  That  which  produces;  cause;  source. 

Regular  industry  is  the  parent  of  sottriety. 

Cftanninff. 

The  South  was  parent  of  his  pain. 
The  South  is  mistress  of  his  grave.  Matt.  Arnold. 

Parentage  (pa'rent-aj),  n.  Extraction; 
birth;  origin;  condition  with  respect  to  the 
rank  or  character  of  parents  or  ancestors ; 
as,  a  man  of  mean  parentage ;  a  gentleman 
of  noble  parentage;  a  plant  or  animal  of  a 
different  parentage  from  another. 

I  met  the  duke  yesterday  and  had  much  question 
with  him :  he  asked  me  of  what  parentage  I  was ;  I 
told  him  of  as  good  as  he.  Shalt. 

You  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parents  tell, 
Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal ; 
And  learn  a  father  from  a  fathers  care.  Addison. 

Parental  (pa-rent'al),  a.  [L.  parentalis. 
See  PARENT.)  1.  Pertaining  to  parents;  as, 
parental  government;  parental  duties. 

-/Ti!":?j'''crSiJI)'  P"vad'"e  »n<1  governing  principle 
of  the  Chinese  empire  is  parental authority 

2.  Becoming  parents;  tender;  affectionate; 
as,  parental  care  or  solicitude. 

Parentally  (pa-rent'al-li),  ado.  In  a  fatherly 
or  parental  manner. 

Parentationt  (par-en-ta'shon).  n.  [L.  pa- 
itntatia,  parentationit,  funeral  rites,  from 
parenfa,  to  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  honour 
of  a  deceased  parent.  See  PARENT.  )  Some- 
thing done  or  said  in  honour  of  the  dead; 
funeral  rites;  obsequies. 

Some  other  ceremonies  were  practised,  which  dif- 
fered not  much  from  those  used  mparentati^nt. 

Parentele.tn.  1.  Kinsfolks;  kindre'd.  Chau- 
cer. ~2.  Parentage. 

There  were  not  so  many  noble  families  strove  for 
him  as  there  were  cities  strove  for  the  parentele  of 
Homer.  Kofer  North. 

Parenthesis  (pa-ren'the-sls).  n.  pi  Paren- 
theses (pa-ren'the-sez).  [Gr.  parentherin- 
para,  beside,  and  entithtmi,  to  Insert,  from 
en.  In,  and  tithimi,  to  place.)  1.  An  ex- 
planatory or  qualifying  sentence,  or  part 
of  a  sentence,  Inserted  into  the  midst  of 
another  sentence,  without  being  gramma- 
tically connected  with  It.  It  Is  generally 
marked  off  by  upright  curves  (  ),  but  fre- 
queutly  by  dashes ,  and  even  by  com- 


mas.     Both  the  following  extracts  contain 
parentheses. 

Thou  Shalt  be  seen 

(Though  with  some  short  parenthetu  between) 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit.  Dryden. 

These  officers,  whom  they  still  call  bishops,  are  to 
be  elected  toaprovuuon  comparatively  mean,  through 
the  same  arts  (that  is,  electioneering  arts),  by  men  of 
all  religious  tenets  that  are  known  or  can  be  invented 
B*rkt. 

2.  In  printing,  the  parenthetical  sign  ( ),  in- 
cluding the  words  inserted. 

Parenthetic,  Parenthetical  (par-en-thef- 
ik,  par-en-thet'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
parenthesis;  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis; 
expressed  in  a  parenthesis:  as,  a  paren- 
tfictic  clause. — 2.  Using  or  containing  par- 
entheses; as,  a  parenthetical  style. 

Parenthetically  (par-en-thet'ik-al-li),  atlr 
In  the  manner  or  form  of  a  parenthesis;  by 
parenthesis. 

Parenthood  (pa'rent-hud).  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  parent;  the  condition  of  a  parent 
'  That  education  .  .  .  which  prepares  for 
parenthood.'  U.  Spencer. 

Parentlclde  (pa-ren'ti-Biil),  n.    [L.  parent, 
parentit,  a  parent,  and  cade,  to  kill  ] 
who  kills  a  parent;  a  parricide.    Bailey 

Parentless  ( pa'rent-les ).  a.     Deprived  of 
parents.     '  Thy  orphans  left  poore,  }>u . 
letse,  alone.'    Mir.  for  Mags. 

Parer  (partrX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
pares;  an  instrument  for  paring  Tusser 

Parergon  (par-tr'gon),  n.  [Gr.,  from  para, 
beside,  and  ergon,  work.)  A  work  executed 
incidentally;  a  work  subordinate  or  subsi- 
diary to  another;  a  parergy;  as,  Aylifle's 
Parergon. 

Parergy  (partr-ji),  n.  [Gr.  para,  beyond, 
and  ergon,  work.)  Something  done  Inciden- 
tally; something  subsidiary;  a  superfluity;  u 
superfluous  detail.  'Scripture  being  seri- 
ous, and  commonly  omitting  such  purer- 
giet. '  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Paresis  (par'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  pane-mi, 
to  relax.)  In  patnol.  a  name  given  by  some 
to  a  slight  incomplete  paralysis,  affecting 
motion  but  not  sensation. 

Parfay.t  Parfel-t  {fr.pa.rfoy- par,  by,  and 

/oi,faith,Fr.dial./ai.)  By  my  faith.  Chaucer. 

Parflt,!  a.  [Fr.  par  fait.  See  PERFECT  ]  Per- 
fect. 'Parjit  In  his  lerninge.'  Chaucer. 

Parfltly.tadD.    Perfectly.    Chaucer. 

Parfourne,  t  r.  «.    To  perform.    Chaucer. 

Pargasite  (par'ga-ut),  n.  [From  the  isle 
f'argas.in  Finland.)  Crystallized  and  gran- 
ular hornblende  of  high  lustre  and  rather 
dark  green  colour,  containing  alumina,  iron, 
and  magnesia. 

Parge-board(parj'b6rd),  n.  Same  so.  Barge- 
board. 

Parget  (plir'jet),  n.  [0.  E.  pariet,  O  Fr. 
pariette,  from  L.  paries,  panetis,  a  wait] 
1.  Gypsum  or  plaster-stone.  —2  Plaster  laid 
on  roofs  or  walls;  plaster  formed  of  lime, 
hair,  and  cow-dung,  used  for  coating  tin 
flue  of  a  chimney.— 3.  t  Paint,  usually  for  the 
face.  Drayton. 

Parget  (par'jet),  r.«.  1.  To  cover  with  plas- 
ter or  parget;  to  ornament  with  parge-work. 
'  Pargetted  them  anew,  and  decorated  them. ' 
Carlyle. 

A  plaster  .  .  .  with  which  they  not  only  parget  the 
outside  of  their  houses  .  .  .  but  also  spread  the  noort 
and  arches  of  their  room.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.t  To  paint;  to  cover  with  paint. 

Parget  (par'jet),  r.i.  1.  To  plaster. -2.  t  To 
lay  on  paint.  'She's 
above  fifty-two,  nntl 
parget*.'  B.  J  onion. 
Pargeter  (par'jet-.1  r). 
n.  One  that  pargets; 
a  plasterer. 
Pargeting.  Parge- 
work  (piir'jet-llig. 
parj '  werk ),  n.  A 
term  used  for  plas- 
ter-work of  various 
kinds,  but  commonly 
applied  to  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  ornamental 
plaster,  with  patterns 
and  ornaments  raised 
or  indented  upon  it. 
much  used  in  the  In- 
terior and  often  in 
the  exterior  of  houses 
nf  the  Tudor  period 
Numbers  of  « 
houses  so  ornament- 
ed on  the  outside, 
and  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Eliza- 

beth,  are  still  to  be  met  with.    Written  also 

Pargetting,  Pergetting. 
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Pargetory  t  (par'jet-o-ri),  n.  Something  com- 
posed of,  or  covered  with,  parget  or  plaster. 
Milton. 

Parhelic  (par-hel'ik),  a.  Eclating  to  par- 
helia. 

Parhelion  (par-heli-on),  n.  pi.  Parhelia 
(par-he'li-a).  [Gr.  para,  near,  and  Itilios, 
the  sun.  ]  A  mock  sun,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  itself,  and  seen  by  the  side 
of  that  luminary.  Parhelia  are  sometimes 
double,  sometimes  triple,  and  sometimes 
more  numerous.  They  appear  at  the  same 
height  above  the  horizon  as  the  true  sun, 


Parhelia. 

and  they  are  always  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  white  horizontal  circle  or  halo. 
They  are  the  result  of  certain  modifications 
which  light  undergoes  when  it  falls  on  the 
crystals  of  ice.  rain-drops,  or  minute  parti- 
cles that  constitute  suitably  situated  clouds. 
Parhelia  which  appear  on  the  same  side  of 
the  circle  with  the  true  sun  are  often  tinted 
witli  prismatic  colours. 

Parhelium  (par-he'li-um),  n.  Same  as  Par- 
helion. [Rare.] 

Pariah  (pa'ri-a),  n.  A  name  somewhat 
loosely  applied  to  any  of  the  lowest  class  of 
people  in  Hindustan,  who  have,  properly 
speaking,  no  caste;  hence,  one  despised  and 
contemned  by  society;  an  outcast. 

The  Hebrew  child  has  entered  adolescence  only 
to  learn  that  he  was  the  pariah  of  that  ungrateful 
Europe  that  owes  to  him  the  best  part  of  its  laws,  a 
fine  portion  of  its  literature,  all  its  religion. 

Disraeli. 

Properly,  however,  Pariah  (a  Tamil  name) 
is  applied  to  the  members  of  a  somewhat 
widely  spread  race  in  Southern  India,  gen- 
erally of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  though 
regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  of  the  lowest 
grade,  yet  superior  to  some  ten  other  castes 
in  their  own  country.  Among  themselves 
there  are  said  to  be  thirteen  classes  or  divi- 
sions. They  are  frequently  serfs  to  the 
agricultural  class,  or  servants  to  Europeans. 
— Pariah  dog,  a  name  given  in  the  East  In- 
dies to  a  masterless  dog. 

Parial  (pa-ri'al),  n.    Same  as  Pair-royal. 

Parian  (pa'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Pans, 
an  isle  in  the  Egean  Sea. — Parian  Chron- 
icle. See  Arundel  Marbles  under  MARBLE. 
— Parian  marble,  a  mellow-tinted  marble, 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  and  chosen 
for  their  choicest  works.  The  principal 
blocks  were  obtained  from  Mount  Mar- 
passus  in  the  island  of  Paros. — Parian  por- 
celain, a  fine  variety  of  porcelain.  See  next 
article. 

Parian  (pa'ri-an),  n.  A  fine  variety  of  por- 
celain, or  porcelain  clay,  of  which  statuettes, 
Ac.,  are  made :  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  Parian  marble. 

Paridae  (pa'ri-d8),  n.  pi.  [L.  pants,  a  tit- 
mouse.] The  titmice,  a  family  of  dentiros- 
tral  passerine  birds.  They  are  active  little 
birds,  flitting  from  branch  to  branch  and 
suspending  themselves  in  every  variety  of 
attitude  when  searching  for  food.  They 
occur  in  both  hemispheres.  Seven  species, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Parus,  are  found  in 
Britain.  The  pemluline  titmouse  of  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  (sEgithalus  pen- 
dulinus)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  group.  It  frequents  the  reedy  banks  of 
rivers,  and  forms  a  pendulous  purse-like 
nest  which  it  suspends  from  the  end  of 
some  flexible  twig. 

Paridigitate  (pa-ri-dij'i-tat),  a.    [L.  par, 


equal,  and  digitus,  a  linger.)  Having  an 
even  number  of  fingers  and  toes.  Owen. 

Paries  (pa'ri-es),  n.  pi.  Parietes  (pa-ri'et-ez). 
[L.  ]  1.  In  anat.  a  name  given  to  a  part  which 
forms  an  inclosure  or  boundary  of  the  dif- 
ferent cavities;  as,  the  parietes  of  the  cra- 
nium, chest,  *c.— 2.  In  bot.  the  side  of  an 
ovary  or  capsule. 

Parietal  (pa-ri'et-al),  a.  [L.  parietalis,  from 
paries,  parietis,  a  wall.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
wall.— 2.  Pertaining  to  buildings  or  the  care 
of  them;  resident  within  the  walls  or  build- 
ings of  a  university,  or  the  like.  Goodrich. 
3.  In  anat.  pertaining  to  the  walls  of  a  cavity 
of  the  body,  or  to  the  bones  which  form  the 
sides  and  upper  part  of  the  skull.  — 4.  In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  any  organ  which  grows 
from  the  sides  of  another.  Those  ovaries  are 
parietal  which  grow  from  the  sides  of  a 
calyx,  and  placentae  or  ovules  have  this 
name  when  they  proceed  from  the  sides  of 
the  ovary. 

Parietaria  (pa-ri'e-ta"ri-a),  n.  [From  L. 
paries,  parietis,  a  wall.]  A  genus  of  per- 
ennial plants,  of  the  nat.  order  Urticeic. 
P.  officinalis,  or  common  wall-pellitory,  is 
a  British  plant  growing  on  old  walls  and 
among  rubbish.  It  was  formerly  used  in 
medicine  as  a  diuretic. 

Parietary  (pa-ri'et-a-ri),  n.  [Fr.  parietaire, 
from  L.  paries,  parietis,  a  wall.]  A  plant, 
the  wall-pellitory,  of  the  genus  Parietaria 
(which  see). 

Parietlnet  (pa-ri'e-tin),  n.  [L. parietinae,  old, 
fallen -down  walls,  ruins.]  A  piece  of  a 
wall.  '  Those  parietines  and  rubbish  of  old 
Roman  towns. '  Burton. 

Parietosplanchnic  ( pa  -  ri '  et  -  6  -  splangk"- 
nik),  a.  [L.  paries,  a  wall,  and  Gr.  splanch- 
non,  pi.  splanchna, viscera.  ]  Incompar.anat. 
a  term  applied  to  one  of  the  posterior  of  the 
nervous  ganglia  of  the  Slollusca,  which  sup- 
plies the  walls  of  the  body,  the  mantle,  and 
the  viscera. 

Parietovisceral  (pa-ri'et-o-vis"er-al),  a.  [L. 
paries,  parietis,  a  wall,  and  viscera.  ]  Same 
as  Parieto-splanchnic. 

Paring  (paring),  n.  1.  That  which  is  pared 
off;  a  piece  clipped  off ;  the  rind.  '  Virgin- 
ity .  .  .  consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring. ' 
Shak. — 2.  In  agric.  the  act  or  practice  of 
cutting  off  the  surface  of  grass  land  for  til- 
lage; what  is  so  cut  or  pared  off. 

In  May,  after  rain,  pare  off  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  with  the  parings  raise  your  hills  high  and 
enlarge  their  breadth.  Mortimer. 

— Paring  and  burning,  the  operation  of  par- 
ing off  the  surface  of  worn-out  grass  land, 
or  lands  covered  with  coarse  herbage,  and 
burning  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  which 
act  as  a  powerful  manure,  and  for  the  de- 
struction of  weeds,  seeds,  insects,  <fcc. 

Paring  (partng),  p.  and  a.  Applied  to  that 
which  shaves  off  or  trims;  as,  a  paring 
chisel,  a  paring  knife,  &c. — Paring  spade. 
See  BREAST-PLOUGH. 

Part  passu  (pa'ri  pas'u).  [L.]  With  equal 
pace  or  progress.  In  law,  a  term  signifying 
equally  in  proportion;  without  preference: 
used  especially  of  the  creditors  of  an  insol- 
vent estate  who  (with  certain  exceptions) 
are  entitled  to  payment  of  their  debts  in 
shares  proportioned  to  their  respective 
claims. 

Paripinnate  (pa-ri-pin'at),  a.  [L.  par,  equal, 
and  pinnatus,  winged.]  In  bot.  equally  pin- 
nate ;  abruptly  pinnate :  applied  to  a  com- 
pound pinnate  ending  in  two  leaflets. 

Paris  (parts),  n.  [From  L.  par,  parts,  equal, 
in  allusion  to  the  regularity  of  the  parts.  ] 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Trillia- 
ceae.  P.  quadrifolia  (herb-paris,  true-love, 
or  one-berry)  is  not  uncommon  in  Britain, 
being  found  in  moist  shady  woods.  It  has  a 
simple  stem  bearing  a  whorl  of  four  ovate 
leaves  near  the  summit,  and  a  solitary 
greenish  flower.  The  fruit  is  a  purplish 
black  berry,  which  is  said  to  be  poisonous 
and  narcotic,  but  the  juice  of  which  has 
been  used  to  cure  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
The  roots  are  purgative. 

Paris  Basin  (parts  ba'sn),  n.  In  geol.  the 
great  area  of  tertiary  strata  on  which  Paris 
is  situated.  The  basin  extends  to  about  180 
miles  in  length,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  to  about  100  miles  in  width  from 
east  to  west.  The  Paris  basin  has  a  thick- 
ness of  several  hundred  feet  of  marls,  lime- 
stones, sandstones,  sands,  and  clays.  Be- 
sides a  rich  fauna  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water mollusca,  the  remains  of  mammals 
are  abundant  and  interesting  from  their 
affinity  to  living  forms. 

Paris-blue  (par'is-blu),  n.     A  bright  blue 


obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  chloride  of 
tin.  Ure. 

Paris-garden  (par'is-gar'dn).  n.  A  bear- 
garden ;  a  noisy,  disorderly  place :  in  allu- 
sion to  the  bear-garden  so  called  on  the 
Thames  bank-side,  kept  by  Robert  de  Paris 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden!  ye  rude 
slaves.  Shat. 

Parish  (parish),  ?>.  [Fr.  paroisse,  L.L.  par- 
a-cia,  neighbourhood,  an  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict ;  from  Gr.  paroikia,  a  parish,  a  neigh- 
bourhood, from  para,  beside,  and  oiteos,  a 
house,  a  dwelling.]  1.  The  precinct  or  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  a  secular  priest;  circuit 
of  ground  or  district  inhabited  by  people 
who  belong  to  one  church,  and  are  under 
the  particular  charge  of  its  minister;  a  dis- 
trict having  its  own  offices  for  the  legal  care 
of  the  poor,  Ac.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church  the  name  parish  was  applied  to  the 
district  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  bishop,  and  was  equivalent  to  the 
diocese.  Parishes  were  originally  ecclesias- 
tical divisions,  but  now,  in  England  espe- 
cially, a  parish  is  an  important  subdivision 
of  the  country  for  purposes  of  local  self- 
government,  most  of  the  local  rates  and 
taxes  being  confined  within  that  area,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  self-imposed.  In  Scot- 
land the  division  into  parishes  is  also  recog- 
nized for  certain  civil  purposes  as  well  as 
for  purposes  purely  ecclesiastical.  A  district 
that  forms  a  parish  only  so  far  as  purely 
ecclesiastical  matters  are  concerned  is,  in 
Scotland,  called  a  quoad  sacra  parish. — 2.  In 
the  United  States,  an  ecclesiastical  society 
not  bounded  by  territorial  limits,  but  com- 
posed of  those  persons  who  choose  to  unite 
under  the  charge  of  a  particular  priest  or 
minister. 

Parish  (parish),  a.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
parish;  parochial;  as,  parish  minister;  pariah 
church;  parish  records.  —  2.  Maintained  by 
the  parish;  as,  parish  poor. 

The  ghost  and  the  parish  girl  are  entire  new  char- 
acters. Gay. 

— Parish  apprentices,  persons  who  are  bound 
out  by  the  overseers  of  parishes,  being  the 
children  of  parents  unable  to  maintain  them. 
— Parish  constable,  a  petty  constable  exer- 
cising his  functions  within  a  given  parish. 

Parish -child  (partsh-chnd),  n.  A  child 
brought  up  at  the  expense  of  a  parish ;  a 
pauper  child. 

Parish-Clerk  (parish-Mark),  n.  A  person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  lead  the  responses  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  service  in  English 
churches.  He  is  generally  appointed  by  the 
incumbent,  and  is  liable  to  be  suspended, 
or  removed  from  his  office,  by  the  same 
authority,  and  on  the  like  grounds  as  stipen- 
diary curates  may  be  removed. 

Parishens.t  n.  pi.  [Fr.  paroissiens.]  Pa- 
rishioners. Chaucer. 

Parishional  (pa-rish'on-al),  a.  Belonging 
to  a  parish;  parochial.  Bp.  Han. 

Parishioner  (pa-rish'on-er),  n.  One  that 
belongs  to  a  parish. 

What  tedious  homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your 
parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried '  Have  patience, 
good  people!'  Sliak. 

Parish-priest  (partsh-prest),  n.  The  par- 
son ;  a  minister  who  holds  a  parish  as  a 
benefice.  He  may  be  either  a  rector  or  a 
vicar.  In  Ireland  it  usually  indicates  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  parish. 

Parish-register  (partsh-re-jis-ter),  n.  A 
book  in  which  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages that  occur  in  a  parish  are  registered. 

Parisian  (pa-riz'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Paris  or  its  inhabitants. 

Parisian  (pa-riz'i-an),  n.  A  native  or  resi- 
dent of  Paris. 

Farisienne  (pa-re'ze-en"), n.  [Fr.]  A  female 
native  or  resident  of  Paris. 

Parisology  (par-i-sol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  parisos, 
almost  equal,  evenly  balanced,  and  logos, 
discourse,  speech.  ]  The  use  of  equivocal  or 
ambiguous  words.  Campbell.  [Rare.] 

Paris-red  (parts-red),  n.  A  fine  iron  rouge 
used  for  polishing.  Ure. 

Parisy  liable,  Parisy  Uabical  (pa'ri-sil-lab"- 
ik,  pa'ri-sil-lab"ik-al),  a.  [L.  par,  parts, 
equal,  and  syllaba,  a  syllable.  ]  Having  equal 
or  like  syllables. 

Paritor  (pa'ri-tor),  n.  [For  apparitor  (which 
see).]  A  beadle;  a  summoner;  an  apparitor. 

You  shall  be  summoned  by  an  host  of  paritors ; 
you  shall  be  sentenced  in  the  spiritual  court. 

Dryrlen. 

Paritorie,  t  n.  The  herb  pellitory,  of  the 
genus  Parietaria.  Chaucer. 
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]>arlt7  (pa'rl.U).  n  (Fr.  paritt,  Lparitat, 
f<|iiafity.  parity,  from  par,  equal.  ]  The  con- 
dition of  being  equal  or  equivalent;  like 
state  or  degree;  equality;  close  correspond- 
ence; analogy;  as,  parity  of  reasoning. 

Where  there  is  no  ffriQ  of  principle,  there  Is  no 
bute  for  comparison.  Or  Qnuuiy. 

Park  (park),  n.  [A  word  occurring  in  the 
Teutonic,  Romance,  and  Celtic  tongue*,  and 
of  somewhat  doubtful  origin,  but  probably 
from  L.L.  parcut.  a  park,  an  inclosure  for 
animals,  from  L.  parttre,  to  spare,  the  literal 
meaning  being  thus  a  piece  of  land  reserved 
The  B.  park  may  therefore  be  directly  from 
Fr.  pare,  with  which  the  earlier  A.  Sax. 
ptarrue,  a  park,  would  combine  and  so  dis- 
appear.] 1.  In  a  legal  sense,  a  Urge  piece 
of  ground  inclosed  and  privileged  for  wild 
beasts  of  chase,  by  the  monarch's  grant,  or 
by  prescription.  The  only  distinction  be- 
tween a  ckaee  and  a  park  was,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  Inclosed,  whereas  a  chace  was  al- 
ways open,  and  they  both  differed  from  a 
/orett.  Inasmuch  as  they  had  no  peculiar 
courts  or  judicial  officers,  nor  any  particular 
laws. —2.  A  considerable  extent  of  pasture 
and  woodland,  surrounding  or  adjoining  a 
mansion-house,  devoted  to  purposes  of  re- 
creation or  enjoyment,  but  chiefly  to  the 
support  of  a  herd  of  deer,  though  sometimes 
to  cattle  ami  sheep.— 3.  Any  piece  of  public 
ground,  generally  in  or  near  a  large  town, 
laid  out  and  cultivated  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  pleasure  and  recreation,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  ground  or  the  style 
of  the  arrangement.—  4.  In  Scotland,  an  in- 
closed piece  of  ground  suitable  for  tillage 
or  pasture;  a  cultivated  Held. — 5. t  A  large 
net  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  with 
only  one  entrance  which  is  next  the  shore, 
and  is  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  Ilollii- 
band.—Park  of  artillery  or  artillery  park, 
the  train  of  artillery,  with  carriages,  cannon, 
ammunition,  Ac.,  which  accompanies  an 
army  to  the  field ;  also,  the  space  occupied 
by  such  a  train. --Kiiyineer  park,  the  whole 
equipment  of  stores,  intrenching  tools,  Ac., 
belonging  to  the  engineer  department  in 
the  Held;  also,  the  place  where  these  are 
stored,  and  where  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  branch  are  cam  ped. — Pa  rk  of  provision*, 
the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch  their  tents 
and  sell  provisions,  and  that  where  the 
bread  wagons  are  stationed.  —  Park  hack,  a 
horse  hired  for  use  In  a  public  park.  —Park 
phaeton,  a  small,  low  carriage  for  use  in 
ptrki 
Park  (park),  r.t  1.  To  inclose  in  a  park. 

How  are  we  fart'o",  and  bounded  in  a  paleT 
A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer.    SftaJt. 

4  To  bring  together  In  a  park  or  compact 
body;  as.  to  park  the  artillery    De  Qnincey 
Parka  (par'ka).  n.   A  curious  fossil  from  the 
olil  red  sandstone  of  Scotland  and  England. 
They  are  egg  packets,  probably  of  some  spe- 
cies of  the  crustacean  genus  Pterygotus, 
which  Is  found  In  the  same  beds. 
Parken  (par-ken),  n.    A  kind  of  cake  made 
with  treacle  and  oatmeal  and  usually  flav- 
oured with  ginger     [Provincial  English  ] 
Parker  (park'er).  n.    The  keeper  of  a  park. 
•A  parker,  forester,  or  warrencr.'    Sir  H. 
Hale. 

Parkeslne  (park-sin),  n.  A  substance  so 
called  from  Mr.  Parkes.  of  Birmingham. 
Its  basis  Is  almost  any  vegetable  fibre  the 
Inflammable  nature  of  which  Is  subdued  by 
the  addition  of  certain  mineral  neutral  salts. 
Naphtha  Is  used  as  a  solvent  Another  com- 
ponent Is  oil,  which  may  or  may  not  be  har- 
dened by  chloride  of  sulphur.  The  mixture 
gradually  becomes  a  hard  mass  While  In 
a  pasty  condition  It  can  be  moulded  Into  a 
peat  variety  of  forms,  and  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  similar  purpose*  as  gutta 
percha  and  ebonite. 

Parkla  (par-kl-aX  n.  [From  Mnngo  Park  ] 
A  genus  of  Legumlnosx-.  Including  the  /' 
afriasna,  or  African  locust  tree. 
Parklnsonia  (p»r.kln-s6'ni-a).  n  [After 
John  Parkinton  a  chemist  In  London,  and 
author  of  some  botanical  works  ]  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants  of  the  sub-order  OM- 
alpine*.  P.  aeuleala  (Jeniulem  thorn,  or 
Ilarbadoegflower-fenceY  a  West  Indian  tree 
to  the  height  of 


.. 

kingdom.    It  Is  furnished  with  spines,  and 

extensively  used  In  tropical  countries  for 

ledgea.  being  now  commonly  used  for  this 

imrppM  not  only  In  Central  America  but 

•tool ta  th«  but  Indies 

ParkUh  (park'IshX  a    Relating  to  or  resem- 


Wing  a  park.  '  Would  give  it  a  very  elegant, 
tasteful,  parkith  appearance.'  J.  Baillie. 

Park-keeper  ( parkliep-er),  n.  One  who  has 
the  custody  of  a  park. 

Parkleaves  (park'levz),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  llyperieum  Androtamum. 

Parlance  (par'lans),  n.  [O  Fr. ,  from  parlant, 
ppr.  of  parler,  to  speak.  See  PARLBY.]  Con- 
versation; discourse;  talk. 

A  hate  of  gossip  fat-fan  fe,  and  nf  sway, 
Crown 'd  Isabel,  thro'  all  her  placid  life. 

Tennyien. 

—  In  common  parlance,  in  the  usual  mode 
of  speech;  in  ordinary  language. 
ParleMparli.  n.   Conversation;  talk;  treaty 
or  discussion.    See  PARLBY. 

They  ended  farle,  and  both  addressed  for  fight. 

JfWw. 

Parlet  (parlX  u.«.  To  talk;  to  confer  with  a 
view  to  come  to  an  understanding;  to  discuss 
orally. 

Their  purpose  is  to  farte,  to  court,  and  dance. 

Parlecue,  Parleycue  (parte-ku),  v.i.  or  t. 
(Fr.  parler  d  queue,  to  speak  at  the  tail] 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  recapitulate, 
as  the  clergymen  of  the  congregation,  the 
substance  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  his 
brethren  who  had  come  to  assist  him  at  the 
communion. 

At  the  close  it  was  the  custom  of  our  minister  In 
parteyate  the  addresses  of  the  clergymen  who  hail 
assisted  him — that  is.  he  repeated  the  substance  of 
them  and  enforced  their  lessons. 

Kftninufencti  of  a  Quinquagenarian. 

Parlecue,  Parleycue  (parte-ku).  n.  A  re- 
capitulation of  discourses  previously  deliv- 
ered. 

Parlement.tn.  [Fr.  See  PARLIAMENT  ]  An 
assembly  for  consultation ;  a  place  for  con- 
ference or  discourse;  a  consultation.  Chau- 
cer. 

Parley  (parli),  r.i.  [Kr.  parler,  to  speak, 
O.  Fr.  paroler,  from  L.  L.  parabolare,  to  speak, 
from  L.  parabola,  a  comparison,  later  a  word 
See  PARABLE.)  To  speak  with  another;  to 
discourse;  to  confer  on  some  pointof  mutual 
concern ;  especially  to  confer  with  an  enemy, 
as  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  or  the  subject  of  peace.  '  And 
djdst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin. '  Shak. 

They  are  at  hand 
"Tofiartey  or  to  fight.  Sftat. 

Parley  (parli),  n.  Mutual  discourse  or  con- 
versation; discussion;  specifically,  a  confer- 
ence with  an  enemy  in  war;  a  hasty  and  in- 
formal treating  between  two  parties  pre- 
pared to  fight. 

We  yield  vnfartey,  but  are  storm 'd  in  vain. 

I-eft  single,  in  bold/ar/ry.  ye,  of  yore. 
Did  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath. 

H'o'dsivorth. 

-To  beat  or  sound  a  parley  (milii.),  to  beat 
a  drum  or  sound  a  trumpet,  as  a  signal  for 
holding  a  conference  with  the  enemy 
Parliament  (par-li-ment),  n.  (Vr.parlement 
(Sp.  It.  and  Pg.  parlamento),  composed  of 
parler,  to  speak,  and  the  term,  -ment,  as  in 
complement,  Ac.  See  PARLEY.]  1.  A  meet- 
ing or  assembly  of  persons  for  conference 
or  deliberation ;  an  assembly  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives  to  deliberate  or  le- 
gislate on  national  affairs ;  a  supreme  na- 
tional or  general  council. 

Till  the  war-tlrum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle- 
flags  were  furl'd, 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 
w°rld.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  grand  assembly  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal, 
and  the  commons ;  the  general  council  of 
the  nation  constituting  the  legislature,  sum- 
moned by  the  sovereign's  authority  to  con- 
sult on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  to  enact 
and  repeal  laws.  Primarily,  the  sovereign 
may  be  considered  as  a  constituent  branch 
of  parliament;  but  the  word  is  generally 
used  to  denote  the  three  estates  above 
named,  consisting  of  two  distinct  branches, 
the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  includes  lords  npiritual 
and  temporal;  the  former  being  archbishops 
and  bishops,  the  latter  dukes  or  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  other  dukes,  marquesses, 
earls,  viscounts,  and  barons— all  being'  peers 
of  the  United  Kingdom;'  to  these  were 
added,  by  treaties  of  union  with  Scotland 
In  1707,  and  Ireland  in  1800,  16  Scotch  and 
IS  Irish  reprcucntative  peers,  chosen  by 
the  general  nobility  In  each  country— the 
Scotch  representative  peers  for  each  succes- 
sive parliament,  the  Irish  representative 
peers  for  life.  According  to  the  Reform 
Act*  of  1887  and  18«8,  the  House  of  Com- 
mon* should  constat  of  658  member*,  viz. 


England  and  Wales,  187  representatives  of 
counties,  301  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and  5 
of  universities;  Scotland,  32  representatives 
of  counties,  26  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and 
2  of  universities;  Ireland,  64  representatives 
of  counties,  39  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and 
2  of  universities.  The  authority  nf  parlia- 
ment extends  over  the  Untied  Kingdom 
and  all  Its  colonies  and  foreign  possessions! 
It  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  The  word  parliament 
was  introduced  into  Kngland  under  the 
Norman  kings.  The  supreme  council 
nation  was  called  under  the  Saxon  kings 
witenagemnt,  the  meeting  of  wise  men  or 
sages.—  Act  of  parliament,  a  statute,  law.or 
edict  made  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  »d\  h  , 
and  consent  of  the  lords  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual, and  the  commons  in  parliament  assem- 
bled. They  cannot  be  altered,  amended, 
dispensed  with,  suspended,  or  repealed  but 
by  the  same  authority  of  parliament  which 
created  them. —3.  In  France,  before  the 
revolution  of  1789,  one  of  several  principal 
judicial  courts  of  the  country.  —4.  In  lav, 
an  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Temples  (Inner  and  Middle)  to  consult  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  society.— 6.  Ginger-br,  a,| 
in  small,  thin,  hard  cakes.  'Gorging  the 
boy  with  apples  and  ]>arliamcnt.'  Thack- 
eray.—Parliament  heel  (naut.),  the  situa- 
tion of  a  ship  when  careened  by  shift  of 
ballast,  <&c. ;  or  the  causing  her  to  incline  a 
little  on  one  side  so  as  to  clean  the  side 
turned  out  of  water,  and  cover  it  with  fresh 
composition. 

Parliamental  (piir-li-ment'al),  a.    Pertain- 
ing to  parliament;  parliamentary,    /'are. 
Parliamentarian  (parti-men-ta"ri-an),  n. 
One  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  parliament 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Parliamentarian  (parai-men-Wrl-an),  a. 
Serving  the  parliament  in  opposition  to  King 
Charles  I. 

Parliamentary  (par-li-menfa-ri),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  parliament;  ^parliamentary  au- 
thority.—2.  Enacted  or  done  by  parliament; 
as,  a  parliamentary  act.  —3.  According  to  the 
rules  and  usages  of  parliament,  or  to  the 
rules  and  customs  of  legislative  bodies.— 
Parliamentary  ayent,  a  person,  usually  a 
solicitor,  professionally  employed  in  the 
promotion  of  or  opposition  to  private  bills, 
and  otherwise  in  relation  to  private  business 
in  parliament.  —Parliamentary  committee, 
a  committee  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers  or  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
by  either  house  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries,  by  the  examination  of  witnesses 
or  otherwise,  into  matters  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  inquired  into  by  the  whole 
house.  Any  bill  or  any  subject  brought  be- 
fore the  house  may,  if  the  house  thinks 
proper,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  all 
private  bills,  such  as  bills  for  railways, 
canals, roads,  or  other  undertakings  in  which 
the  public  are  concerned,  are  referred  to 
committees  of  each  house  before  they  are 
sanctioned. — Parliamentary  train,  a  train 
which,  by  enactment  of  parliament.  Is  ob- 
liged to  be  run  by  railway  companies  at 
least  once  a  day  (up  and  down  journeys)  for 
the  conveyance  of  third  class  passengers  at 
a  penny  a  mile. 

Parllamenteerl  (partl-men-ter").  «•  Same 
as  Parliamentarian.  A.  Wood. 
Parlour  (piir'Ier),  n.  [Fr.  parloir,  from 
parler,  to  speak.  See  PARLEY.]  1.  The 
apartment  in  a  convent  where  the  Inmates 
are  permitted  to  meet  and  converse  with 
friends  or  visitors  —2.  The  room  in  a  house 
which  the  family  usually  occupy  when  they 
have  no  company,  as  distinguished  from  a 
drawing-room  intended  for  the  reception  of 
company,  or  from  a  dining-room,  when  a 
distinct  apartment  is  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose.— 3.  An  apartment  in  taverns,  public- 
houses,  and  the  like,  more  retired  than  the 
tap-room,  and  where  the  frequenters  usually 
meet  for  a  social  chat  over  their  liquor. 
Dickens. 

Parlour-boarder  (parler-Mrd-er),  a.     A 
boarder  who  dines  with  the  family. 
Parlous  t  (par-lus).  a.   [Old  form  otperiloui. ) 
1.  Perilous ;  dangerous.      '  Thou  art  in  ;i 
parUnu state,  shepherd.'  Shak.— i  Inclined 
to  expose  one's  self  to  peril ;  vcnturc- 
•A  parlout  boy.'    Shak.— 3,  Notable;  strik 
Ing;  keen.     '  A  parlous  wit'    Dryden. 
Parlouslyt  (partus-li),  adv.     In  a  perilous 
manner;  dangerously;  venturesomely;  ex- 
cessively; shrewdly. 


You  seem  to  \*  farleusly  in  love  with  learning. 
Beat,  fr  Ft 
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Parlousnesst  (par'lus-nes),  «.  Quality  of 
lining  parlous;  perilousness ;  venturesome- 
ness;  quickness;  keenness. 

Parmacety  t  ^par-ma-set'i),  n.  A  corruption 
of  Spermaceti. 

Telling  me  the  sovereign 'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacety  for  an  inward  bruise.         Shak. 

Parmelia  (par-me'li-a),  n.  [Or.  partne,  a 
kind  of  small  shield,  and  kcilo,  to  inclose.] 
A  genus  of  lichens  found  on  trees  and  walls. 
P.  parietitia  is  the  common  yellow -wall 
lichen. 

Parmesan  (par-me-zan'),  a.  Relating  to 
Parma,  in  Italy;  specifically,  applied  to  a 
delicate  sort  of  cheese  made  there. 
Parnassia  (par-nas'i-a).  n,  A  genus  of 
plants.  See  Grass  of  Parnassus  under 
GRASS. 

Parnassian  (par-nas'i-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  Parnassus,  the  celebrated  mountain  in 
Greece,  considered  in  mythology  as  sacred 
to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  famous  also  for 
the  Castalian  spring.  Pope. 
Parnelt  (pai'nel),  n.  A  wanton;  an  immodest 
girl;  a  slut. 

Paroche.t  n.  A  parish. 
Parochial  (pa-ro'ki-al),  a.  [L.  parochia, 
corruption  from  parcecia,  a  parish.  See 
PARISH.]  Belonging  to  a  parish;  as,  pa- 
rochial clergy;  parochial  duties.  'The  mar- 
ried state  of  parochial  pastors.'  Atterbury. 
— Parochial  board,  in  Scotland,  a  body  of 
men  in  a  parish  elected  by  the  payers  of 
poor-rates  to  manage  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
a  duty  which,  in  England,  is  performed  by 
overseers,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor.— Parochial  register.  Same 
as  Parish-register. 

Parochiality  (pa-ro'ki.al"i-ti), ».  The  state 
of  being  parochial.    [Rare.  ] 
Parochialize  (pa-rolu-al-iz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
parochialized ;  ppr.  parochializing.    To  ren- 
der parochial;  to  form  an  to  parishes. 
Parochially  (pa-roTd-al-li),  adv.    In  a  par- 
ochial manner;  in  a  parish;  by  parishes. 

The  bishop  was  to  visit  his  whole  diocese,  parochi- 
ally, every  year.  Stilling/leel. 

Parochian  t  (pa-ro'ki-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  parish;  parochial.  Bacon. 

Parochian  t  (pa-ro'ki-an),  n.  A  parishioner. 
Lord  Burleigh. 

Parochin  (par'o-shin),  11.  A  parish.  [Scotch.] 

Parodic,  Parodieal(pa-rod'ik,  pa-rod'ik-al), 
a.  Pertaining  to  parody;  after  the  manner 
of  parody.  '  This  version  is  very  paraphras- 
tic, and  sometimes  parodical.'  T.  Warton. 

Parodist  (par'o-dist),  n.  One  who  writes  a 
parody. 

The  public  has  long  been  agreed  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  (of  Milton),  the  incom- 
parable harmony  of  tne  numbers,  and  the  excellence 
•  tf  that  style,  which  no  rival  has  been  able  to  equal, 
and  no  parodist  to  degrade.  Afacetttlay. 

Parodos  (parVdos),  n.  [Gr.,  a  passage,  an 
entrance— yam,  beside,  and  hodos,  a  way.  ] 
The  commencement  of  an  ancient  Greek 
chorus,  in  which  the  whole  chorus  used  to 
join. 

Parody  (par'o-di),  n.  [Fr.  parodie,  from 
Gr.  parodia—para,  beside,  and  ode,  an  ode.] 
1.  A  kind  of  literary  composition  in  which 
the  form  and  expression  of  grave  or  serious 
writings  are  closely  imitated,  but  adapted  to 
a  ridiculous  subject  or  a  humorous1  method 
of  treatment;  a  burlesque  imitation  of  a 
serious  poem ;  a  travesty  that  adheres  closely 
in  form  and  expression  to  its  original. 

They  were  satirick  poems,  full  of  parodies,  that  is. 
of  verses  patched  up  from  great  poets  and  turned 
into  another  sense  than  their  author  intended  them. 
Dryden. 

2.t  A  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 
Wright 

Parody  (par'o-di),  v.t.  pret.  <fcpp.  parodied; 
ppr  parodying.  To  turn  into  a  parody;  to 
write  a  parody  upon;  to  imitate,  as  a  poem 
or  song,  in  a  ludicrous  manner. 

I  have  translated,  or  rather  parodied,  a  poem  of 
Horace.  Pope. 

Parol  (pa-r610,  n.  [Fr.  parole,  a  word ;  It. 
parola;  L.L.  parabola,  a  parable,  speech, 
word.  See  PARABLE,  PARLEY.]  Properly, 
a  word;  hence,  in  law,  (a)  words  or  oral  de- 
claration; word  of  mouth.  (6)  Pleadings  in 
a  suit. 

Parol,  Parole  (pa-rol1),  a.  Given  by  word 
of  mouth ;  oral ;  not  written  ;  as,  parol 
evidence. 

Parol-arrest  (pa-rol'a-rest),  n.  In  law,  an 
ari  cst  authorized  by  a  justice  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Parole  (pa-rol'),  n.    [See  PAROL.]    1.  Word 
of  mouth ;  oral  utterance  ;  parol.— 2.  Word  | 
of  promise;  word  of  honour;  plighted  faith; 


especially,  a  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  of 
war  that  he  will  not  try  to  escape  if  allowed 
to  go  about  at  liberty,  or  to  return  if  re- 
leased to  custody  at  a  certain  time  if  not 
discharged,  or  not  to  bear  arms  against  his 
captors  for  a  certain  period,  and  the  like 
'  Whether  you  can  keep  your  parole  if  you 
become  a  prisoner  to  the  ladiea.'  Swtft. 

This  man  had  forfeited  his  military  parole. 

Macaulay. 

3.  Milit.  a  word  given  out  every  day  in 
orders  by  a  commanding  officer,  in  camp  or 
garrison,  by  which  friends  may  be  distin- 
guished from  enemies.  It  differs  from 
countersign,  in  that  the  latter  is  given  to  all 
guards,  while  the  parole  is  given  only  to 
officers  of  the  guard,  or  to  those  who  in- 
spect and  give  orders  to  the  guard. 

Paromology  (par-6-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  paro- 
mologia,  from  paroinologeo — para,  beside, 
and  homologed,  to  grant.  See  HOMOLOGOUS.  ] 
In  rhet.  a  figure  by  which  an  orator  concedes 
something  to  an  adversary  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  own  argument. 

Paronomasia  (par'6-n6-ma"zi-a),  n.  [Gr.  — 
para,  beside,  beyond,  and  onomazo,  to  name, 
from  onoma,  a  name.  ]  In  rhet.  a  figure  by 
which  the  same  word  is  used  in  different 
senses,  or  words  similar  in  sound  are  set  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  so  as  to  give  an 
antithetical  force  to  the  expression;  a  play 
npon  words ;  a  pun.  '  The  seeming  contra- 
diction of  a  poor  antithesis;  .  .  .  the  jingle 
of  a  more  poor  paronomasia.'  Dryden. 

Paronomastic,  Paronomastical  (pa-ron'- 
p-mas"tik,  pa-ron'6-mas"tik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  paronomasy ;  consisting  in  a  play 
upon  words. 

Paronomasy  (par-6-nom'a-si),  n.  Paro- 
nomasia. 

Paronychia  (pa-ro-ni'ki-a),  n.  [Gr.  paro- 
nychia — para,  by,  and  onyx,  onychos,  the 
nail.]  In  tfitrg.  a  whitlow  or  felon. 

Paronychiaceae  (pa-r6-ni'ki-a"se-e),  n.  pi. 

See  iLbKCEBRACE^. 

Paronym,  Paronyme  (par'o-nim),  n.  A 
paronymous  word. 

Paronymous  (pa-ron'i-mus),  a.  [Gr.  j>o.n- 
nymos—para,  beside,  and  onoma,  a  name,  a 
word.)  1.  Having  the  same  or  a  like  sound, 
but  differing  in  orthography  and  significa- 
tion: said  of  words;  as,  all,  awl;  ball,  bawl; 
hair,  hare.  —  2.  Having  the  same  derivation; 
radically  allied;  conjugate;  as,  wise,  wisely, 
wisdom. 

Paronymy  (pa-ron'i-mi),  n.  Quality  of  being 
paronymous. 

Paroptesis  (par-op- te'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  a  roast- 
ing — para,  near,  and  opttsis,  a  roasting, 
from  optad,  to  roast.  ]  In  geol.  that  kind  of 
metamorphism  affecting  a  limited  district, 
and  supposed  to  be  due  to  dry  heat  given  off 
by  intruding  plutonic  rocks. 

Paroquet  (par'6-ket),  n.    See  PARRAKEET. 

Parotid  (pa-rot'id), «.  [Gr.  parotis,  pamtidos 
— para,  beside,  near,  and  ous,  otos,  the  ear.] 
In  anat.  one  of  the  salivary  glands,  there 
being  two  parotids,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  face,  immediately  in  front  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  and  communicating  with  the  mouth 
by  a  duct.  Called  also  Parotid  Gland  and 
Parotid. 

Parotid  (pa-rot'id),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
parotis  or  parotids. 

Parotis  (pa-ro'tis),  n.  [Gr.  parotis.  See 
PAROTID.]  1.  In  anat.  the  parotid.— 2.  In 
surg.  a  painful  tumour  beside  the  ear;  also, 
same  as  Parotitis. 

Parotitis  (par-6-ti'tis),  n.  Inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland;  mumps. 

Paroxysm  (par'oks-izni)^.  [Gr.  paroxysmos, 
from  paroxyno,  to  excite  or  sharpen — para, 
beyond,  in  excess,  and  oxyno,  to  sharpen, 
from  oxys,  sharp.]  1.  In  ined.  a  fit  of  any 
disease;  periodical  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 
Hence— 2.  Any  sudden  and  violent  action; 
spasmodic  affection  or  action ;  convulsion  ; 
fit.  'Harassed  with  the  returning  par- 
oxysms of  diffidence  and  despair.1  South. — 
3.  In  geol.  any  sudden  and  violent  effect  of 
natural  agency,  such  as  the  explosive  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano,  or  the  convulsive  throes 
of  an  earthquake.  Page. 

Paroxysmal  (par-ok-siz'mal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  marked  by  paroxysm ;  caused  by 
paroxysms  or  convulsions  of  nature. 

Fissures,  fractures,  and  uptiltings  of  the  solid  strata 
are  the  main  indications  of paroxysmal  movements  in 
former  ages.  P<*gc. 

Paroxysmally  (par-ok-siz'mal-i),  ath>.  In  a 
paroxysmal  manner;  by  paroxysms.  '  Would 
necessarily  take  place  paroxysmally.'  Na- 
ture. 

Paroxysmist  (par'oks-iz-mist),  n.     In  geol. 


one  who  maintains  that  great  geological 
changes  are  due  rather  to  sudden  and  vio- 
lent efforts  of  natural  agency  than  to  the 
continuous  operation  of  ordinary  causes 
Parojuet  (par-kef),  n.  [Fr.  See  PARQUETRY.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  floor  in  a  theatre  or 
music-hall  between  the  orchestra  and  pit.— 

2.  Same  as  Parquetry. 

Parquetage  (par'ket-aj),  n.  Same  as  Par- 
quetry. Fairholt. 

Parqueted  (par'ket-ed),  a.  Formed  in 
parquetry ;  ornamented  with  parquetry. 
'  One  room  parqueted  with  yew,  which  I 
liked  well.'  Evelyn. 

Parquetry  (parTjet-ri),  n.  [Fr.  parqueterie, 
fmmparquet,  an  inlaid  floor,  a  dim.  otparo, 


Parquetry. 

an  inclosure.]  A  species  of  inlaid  wood- 
work in  geometric  or  other  patterns,  and 
generally  of  different  colours,  principally 
used  for  floors. 

Parquette  (par -kef),  n.  The  same  as 
Parquet. 

Parr  (par),  n.  A  small  fish  common  in  the 
rivers  of  England  and  Scotland,  at  one  time 
believed  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus 


Parr  or  Brandling. 

Salmo,  but  now  almost  universally  regarded 
as  the  young  of  the  salmon.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  young  of  any  of  the  Salmonida:. 
Called  also  Brandling. 

Parrakeet  (par'a-ket),  n.  [From  Fr.  parro- 
quet,  perroquet,  a  parrakeet.  See  PAH- 
ROT.]  The  name  given  to  various  genera 
of  scansorial  birds  grouped  into  a  sub- 
family (Fezophoriiite)  of  the  Psittacidte  or 
parrots,  characterized  by  the  generally  small 
size  of  body  and  of  the  beak,  the  upper 
mandible  being  less  convex  or  arched  than 
in  the  parrots,  and  by  their  tail-feathers 
being  much  longer.  They  are  confined  to 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Among  the  most 
familiar  forms  included  in  the  sub-family 
are  the  rose-ringed  parrakeet  (Palceornis 


Rose-ringed  Parrakeet  (Palaornis  torquattts), 

torgitatus),  found  in  India  and  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  a  pretty,  bright  green  col- 
oured bird,  about  15  inches  long,  the  tail 
making  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  extent ; 
the  Alexandrine  or  ring  parrakeet  (P.  Alex- 
andrt)  of  India,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
green,  with  a  red  collar,  a  bird  said  to  have 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thln\      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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ii  brought  from  the  East  by  Alexander 
the  Great  The  principal  Auitrallan  spe- 
cies an  the  ground  parrakeet  ( Pezopkorui 
formoni)  and  the  warbllmj  parrakeet  (Me- 
loptittinu  undulatiu),  which  are  to  a  great 
extent  tern-stria!  In  hal.it.  Written  also 
farakert.  Parroguet,  Pemouet. 
Parral.  Parrel  (paral,  par-elj,  n.  [Abbrev 
from  apparel  (which  tee).)  Aoutabandof 
rope  or  now,  more  generally,  an  Iron  collar 
hy  which  the  centres  of  yards  are  fastened  at 
tfif  »HngB  to  the  maata  an  as  to  ilide  up  and 
dnwii  freely  when  requisite.  Called  also 
Parrel-rope  u>A  Breast-rope.  Comp.  Bnatt- 

Parrel  (par'elX  «.   1  Same  as  Paml.-i  In 
arch,  a  chimney-piece ;  the  ornaments  or 
dressing  of  a  fireplace. 
Parrhesla  (par-rt'zi-a),  n.     [Or.  —  para, 
bealde,  beyond,  and  rhftu,  a  saying,  speak- 
ing, from  rhei,  to  aay.J    In  rhet.  reprehen- 
sion: rebuke;  fret-ness  in  speaking. 
Parricidal  (par-ri-sl'dal),  «     1.  Pertaining 
to  parricide ;  involving  the  crime  of  mur- 
dering a  parent— 2.  Committing  parricide 
Parricide  (parYi-sid).  n.    [From  L.  parri- 
cida,  a  parricide,  a  murderer,  a  traitor,  and 
parricidium,  the  murder  of  a  father,  from 
pater,  father,  and  cacao,  to  kill. )  1.  A  person 
who  murders  his  father  or  mother. 

1  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  farricutos  did  all  their  thunder  bend.  Sk.it 

•2  One  who  murders  an  ancestor  or  any  one 
to  whom  he  owes  reverence.  [Blackstone 
applies  the  word  to  one  who  kills  his  child  ] 
3  The  murder  of  a  parent  or  of  one  to  whom 
reverence  is  due. 

Iforat  was  always  bloody,  now  he's  base ; 

And  has  so  far  in  usurpation  gone. 

He  will  by  farricittt  secure  tlic  throne.     Dryjtn. 

Parricldlous  t  (par-ri-sid'i-us),  a.  Same  as 
Parrieulal.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Parritch,  Parrldge  (par'ich,  par'ij),  n. 
Porridge.  '  The  halesome  parritch,  chief 
o'  Scotia's  food.'  Buna.  (Scotch.) 

Parroclc  (par'ok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  peamtc.  See 
PARK  )  A  croft  or  small  Held.  [Local  ] 

Parrot  (nar'ot),  n.  [Probably  from  Fr  Per- 
rette.  a  female  name  derived  from  Pierre. 
Peter  (comp  Fr.  pierrot,  a  sparr<iw,  from 
Pierre);  or  contr.  from  Fr.  parroqtiet,  perro- 
qiiet,  a  parrakeet,  which  also  seems  to  be  a 
dlm.of  /'icTre,  Peter;  comp  Sp.  Perico,  a  dim. 
for  Pedro,  Peter,  also  a  small  parrot,  peri- 
quito,  a  small  parrot.  It  is  common  to  give 
the  names  of  persons  to  animals  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Comp.  Magpie,  Jack-daw. 
Robin-redbreast,  Ac  ]  1.  A  name  common 
to  birds  of  the  family  Psittacidm,  of  the  order 
Scansores  or  climbers.  The  bill  is  hooked 
and  rounded  on  all  sides,  and  is  used  in 


Kosctla  Parrot  {Platytercui  fjrimt'Ht). 

rlimbins  The  tarsi  are  generally  short  ami 
strung,  the  toes  being  arranged  two  forwards 
tnd  two  hack  war  In  The  tongue,  unlike  that 
of  most  other  birds.  Is  soft  and  Heshy  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  The  wings  are  of  mod- 
erate size,  but  the  tall  is  often  elongated,  and 
I"  some  cases  assists  these  birds  In  climbing. 
These  birds  are  fount!  almost  everywhere  In 
warm  and  tropical  climates,  and  comprise  a 
vast  number  of  specie*,  varying  very  much 
In  size,  from  the  great  macaw,  which  is  more 
than  3  feet  In  length,  to  the  little  love-birds, 
which  are  not  larger  than  sparrows.  They 
breed  In  hollow  trees,  ami  subsist  on  fruits 
and  seeds.  Several  species  can  not  only 
Imitate  the  various  tones  of  the  human 
voice,  but  also  exercise  in  some  cases  actual 
conversational  powers.  The  most  highly 
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endowed  bird  in  this  respect  Is  the  common 
(fray  parrot  (PrUtactu  erythacus)  of  Western 
Africa.  Among  parrots  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word  arc  included  the  parrakeetx, 
macaws,  lories,  cockatoos,  Ac. .  but  the  term 
Is  sometimes  restricted  to  those  members 
of  the  family  that  have  a  very  distinctly 
toothed  upper  mandible  and  a  short  or 
moderately  long  tail.  Some  live  to  a  great 
age,  Instances  being  known  of  these  birds 
reaching  seventy  and  even  ninety  years. 
The  example  shown  in  the  cut  is  the  rose- 
hill  parrakeet  or  rosella  parrot  (riatyctrctui 
eximius),  a  native  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. See  also  PSITTACID.*.  — 2.  The  par- 
rot-Ash (which  Bee). 

Parrot  (par'ot),  e.  (.  To  repeat  as  a  parrot ; 
t"  repeat  by  rote.  '  Charges  brought  against 
him  by  readers  who  had  never  understood 
him,  and  parroted  afterwards  by  others  who 
had  never  read  him,'  Prater's  Mag. 

Parrot-coal  (par'ot-k61),  n.  A  name  given 
in  Scotland  to  cannel-coal  from  its  flying  in 

Sieces  with  a  crackling  noise  when  burned. 
liners  distinguish  this  coal  into  two  varie- 
ties—viz. '  dry '  or  gas  parrot,  and  '  soft '  or 
oil  parrot. 

Parrot-fish (par/ot-fi8h),n.  A  fifth  of  the  genus 
Scarus,  family  Labridac,  remarkable  for  the 
beak-like  platesinto  which  the  teeth  of  either 
jaw  are  united,  and  for  their  brilliancy  of 
colour,  from  one  or  other  of  which  circum- 
stances they  have  received  their  popular 
name.  Most  of  the  species  are  tropical,  but 
one.  S.  creteiisis,  the  scams  of  the  ancients, 
and  esteemed  by  them  the  most  delicate  of 
all  fishes,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
See  SCARUS. 

Parrotry  (par'ot-riX  n.  The  habits  of 
parrots;  imitation  of  parrots;  servile  imi- 
tation. Coleridge. 

Parry  (par'i),  r.f.  pret.  A  pp.  parried;  ppr. 
parrying.  [Fr.  parer,  It.  parare,  to  ward 
off.  from  L.  parare,  to  prepare,  keep  off.] 
1.  To  ward  off;  to  stop  or  to  put  or  turn 
aside;  to  prevent  taking  effect;  as,  io  parry 
a  thrust  of  a  rapier;  to  parry  a  blow.— 2.  To 
avoid ;  to  shift  off. 

The  French  government  has/amVrf  the  payment 
of  our  claims.  li\freft. 

Parry  (par'i).  v.i.  pret.  parried;  ppr.  par- 
rying. To  ward  off  something;  to  put  aside 
tiirusts  or  strokes;  to  fence.  '  With  learned 
Bkill,  now  push,  now  jtarry.'  Prior. 

Parse  (pars),  v.t.  [L.  pars,  a  part,  pars 
orationis t  a  part  of  a  speech.  To  parne  a 
word  is  literally  to  tell  what  part  of  speech  it 
Is,]  In  grain,  to  analyse  or  describe  gram- 
matically ;  to  show  the  several  parts  of 
speech  composing  (a  sentence)  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  by  government  or 
agreement;  as.  to  parse  a  word  or  a  sentence. 

Parsee  (par-se'),  n.  [Per.  and  Hind.  pt<mi, 
a  Persian,  a  fire-worshipper]  One  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Zoroastrian  or  ancient  Per- 
sian religion  descended  from  the  refugees 
driven  from  Persia  into  India  by  Moham- 
medan persecution  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  They  are  described  as  being 
honest,  industrious,  and  thriving,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  merchants  and  landholders. 
See  GUEBRE. 

Parseeism  (par-se'izm),  n.  The  religion  and 
customs  of  the  Parsees. 

Parser  (pars'er),  n.    One  who  parses. 

Parsimonious  (par-si-mo'ni-us),  a.  (See 
PARSIMONY.]  Exhibiting  or  characterized 
by  parsimony ;  very  sparing  in  expenditure ; 
frugal  to  excess ;  saving ;  close. 

Extraordinary  funds  for  one  campaign  may  spare 
us  the  expense  of  many  years,  whereas  a  long /arxi- 
monious  war  will  drain  us  of  more  men  and  money. 

SVN.  Covetous,  niggardly,  miserly,  penuri- 
ous, near,  close,  saving,  frugal. 

Parsimoniously  (par-si-mo'ni-us-li),  adv. 
In  a  parsimonious  manner;  with  a  very 
sparing  use  (if  money;  savingly;  stingily; 
sparingly.  Stctft. 

Paraiinoniousness  (par-si-md'ni-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  parsimonious; 
a  very  sparing  use  of  money,  or  a  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  expense.  L.  Addison. 

Parsimony  (par/si-mo-ni),  n.  [Fr.  parri- 
monie;  L.  parximtmia,  parcimonia,  from 
pnrrti,  partum,  to  spare. )  Closeness  or 
sparlngneM  in  the  use  or  expenditure  of 
money ;  generally,  in  a  bad  sense,  excessive 
economy  ;  unnecessarily  great  caution  in 
spending;  miserliness. 

The  ways  to  enrich  are  many ;  parsimony  is  one  of 
(he  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it  withholdeth 
men  from  works  of  liberality.  Bacon. 

Parsley  (parsli),  n.    (O.E.  penely,  permjUe, 
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*«.,  A.  Sax.  peUrtclige,  Fr.  perril,  from  pt- 
tnmeliman.  Or.  petronettnon,  rock-parsley— 
petra,  a  rock,  and  telinon,  a  kind  of  parsley 
D.  pietcrielie,  O.  peteritiie,  Dan.  feternlle'. 
have  the  same  origin.  ]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Petrosellnum,  nat  order  Umbellifera:,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  each  half  of  the  fruit 
with  five  equal  narrow  ribs,  and  one  oil 
vessel  in  each  furrow,  the  line  of  junction 
having  two.  The  species  are  annual  or 
biennial.  Common  parsley  (/'.  sativum)  is 
a  well-known  garden  vegetable,  used  for 
communicating  an  aromatic  and  agreeable 
flavour  to  soups  and  other  dishes.  It  li  a 
native  of  Sardinia,  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  variety  with  curled  leaflets  is 
generally  preferred  to  that  with  plain  leaf- 
lets, as  being  finer  flavoured.  Hamburgh 
parsley,  a  variety  with  a  large  white  root  like 
a  carrot,  is  cultivated  for  its  roots,  and  much 
in  the  same  way  as  carrots  or  parsneps. 
Parsnip,  Parsnep  (pars'nip,  pars'nep),  n. 
[Corrupted  from  X.  ixixtiuara.  a  parsniji. 
from  pratinum.akind  of  two-pronged  dlbbbj 
and  nip,  nep,  L.  napus,  a  turnip.  ]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Pastinaca,  nat.  order  t'mbelliferae, 
the  P.  ml i ni  (common  or  garden  parsnip), 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is  a 
tall  erect  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
bright  yellow  flowers,  common  throughout 
Kngland  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
much  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  have 
been  used  as  an  esculent  from  a  very  early 
period. 

Parson  (par'sn).  n.  [O.Fr.  persone,  from 
L.  L.  persona  ecclesite,  the  person  of  the 
church,  l.persona,  a  person.)  1.  The  priest 
of  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical  society;  the  rec- 
tor or  incumbent  of  a  parish,  who  has  the 
parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls.  In  i'tio- 
IM  law,  four  requisites  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  parson,  viz.  holy  orders,  pre- 
sentation, institution,  and  induction  —2.  A 
clergyman;  a  man  that  is  in  orders  or  has 
been  licensed  to  preach. —  Parson  impar- 
sonee,  one  that  is  in  possession  of  a  church, 
whether  it  be  presentative  or  Impropriate. 
— Parson  mortal,  in  law,  a  rector  instituted 
and  inducted  for  his  own  life. 
Parsonage  (pilr'sn-aj),  n.  1.  A  rectory  en- 
dowed with  a  house,  glebe,  lands,  titbes, 
Ac.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Incumbent; 
the  benefice  of  a  parish.— 2.  The  mansion  or 
dwelling-house  of  a  parson.  Called  also  a 
Parxonage  Ilmtge. — 3.  Money  paid  for  the 
support  of  a  parson. 

What  have  I  been  paying  stipend  and  teind,  par- 
sonage and  vicarage,  for?  Sir  W.  Sfott. 

Parson-bird  (par'sn -herd),  n.    See  Pot- 

BIRD. 
Parsoned  (par'snd),  a.     1.  Furnished  with  a 

parson  or  parsons. — 2.  Written  by  or  in  the 

manner  of  a  parson.     [Rare.] 

Ye  deaf  to  truth  I  peruse  this  farsenta'  page. 

Young. 

Parsonic,  Parsqnlcal  (par-son'ik,  par-son'- 
ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  a  parson  or  clergy- 
man; clerical.  (Rare.) 

Parsonlcally  (par-son'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  parson.  Chesterfield.  [Rare.] 

rarsonlsh  ( par'sn-ish ),  a.  Relating  to  or 
like  a  parson.  [Colloq.  ] 

Parson'8-nose  ( par'snz-nflz ),  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  rump  of  a  fowl. 

Part  (part),  n.  (L.  pars, partis,  a  part,  whence 
&laopartifle,partial,partnertpartieipate,Ac  ] 
1.  Something  less  than  the  whole;  a  portion, 
piece,  or  fragment  separated  from  a  whole 
thing;  as,  to  divide  an  orange  into  five  parts. 
-.'  A  portion  or  quantity  of  a  thing  not  sepa- 
rated in  fact,  but  considered  or  mentioned 
by  itself.  'Atthe  nether portof  themount.' 
Ex.  xix.  17.  — 3.  An  equal  constituent  por- 
tion; one  of  several  or  many  like  quantities 
or  numbers  into  which  a  thing  is  divided, 
or  of  which  ft  is  composed;  proportional 
quantity,  division, or  ingredient.  'A  thought 
which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  port  wisdom 
and  ever  three  parts  coward.'  Sftak. — 4.  An 
organic  or  essential  element ;  a  constituent 
portion  of  a  living  or  spiritual  whole;  a 
member;  an  organ. 

All  are  but  tarts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Cod  the  soul.    Pop 

6.  That  which  falls  to  each  in  division; 
share;  portion;  lot. 

Let  me  bear  my  fart  of  danger  with  an  equal  share. 
Dryttm. 

6.  Share;  concern;  Interest. 

We  have  no  fart  in  David,  neither  have  we  inherit- 
ance in  the  son  of  lesse.  a  Sam.  xx.  I 

7.  Side; party;  mterest;factlon.  'Make whole 
kingdoms  take  her  brother's  part. '   Waller. 


Fite,  f»r,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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8.  Share  of  labour,  action,  or  influence;  al- 
lotted duty;  particular  office  or  business. 

Accuse  not  nature  ;  she  hath  done  fat  part, 
Do  thou  but  thine.  Milton. 

9.  Character  assigned  to  an  actor  in  a  play 
or  other  like  performance. 

And  then  the  Justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 
And  so  he  plays  his  fart.  Sftak. 

10.  Action;  conduct. 

Find  him,  my  lord, 

And  chide  him  hither  straight :  this  part  of  his 
Conjoins  with  my  disease.  Shak. 

11.  In  math,  such  portion  of  any  quantity 
as,  when  taken  a  certain  number  of  times, 
will  exactly  make  that  quantity;  as,  three 
is  a  part  of  twelve.     It  is  the  opposite  of 
multiple. — 12.  In  music,  one  of  the  different 
melodies  of  a  concerted  composition,  which, 
heard  in  union,  compose  its  harmony;  as, 
the  treble,  tenor,  or  bass  part;  the  violin 
part;  the  clarionet  part. — 13.  pi.  Qualities; 
powers;  faculties;  accomplishments;  excel- 
lent or  superior  endowments;  talents  above 
the  ordinary ;  as,  a  man  of  parts, 

Such  licentious  farts  tend  for  the  most  part  to  the 
hurt  of  the  English.  Sfenser. 

For  comparison  of  Genius,  Wisdom,  Abili- 
ties Talents,  Parts,  Ingenuity,  Capacity, 
Cleverness,  see  under  GENIUS.— 14.  pi.  Quar- 
ters; regions;  districts. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  and  had  given 
them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece. 

Acts  xx.  a. 

A.\\parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears. 
Dryden. 

— For  my  (his,  her,  &c.)  part,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns me  (him,  her).—  For  the  most  part, 
commonly ;  oftener  than  otherwise.  —  In 
part,  in  some  degree  or  extent;  partly.—  In 
good  part,  favourably ;  acceptably ;  in  a 
friendly  manner;  not  in  displeasure. 

God  accepteth  it  in  good  part  at  the  hands  of  faith- 
ful man.  Hooker. 

— In  ill  part,  unfavourably;  with  displea- 
sure.— Part  and  parcel,  an  essential  portion; 
a  part.  '  She  was  .  .  .  part  and  parcel  of  the 
race  and  place.'  Howitt, — Part  and  perti- 
nent, in  Scots  law,  a  term  used  in  charters 
and  dispositions.  Thus  lands  are  disponed 
with  parts  and  pertinents;  and  that  expres- 
sion may  carry  various  rights  and  servitudes 
connected  with  the  lands,  such  as  a  seat  in 
a  parish  church.  See  PERTINENT.— Part  of 
speech,  in  gram,  a  sort  or  class  of  words  of  a 
particular  character  as  regards  their  mean- 
ing or  relations  to  other  words  in  a  sentence. 
Thus,  the  noun  is  a  part  of  speech,  denoting 
the  names  of  things;  the  verb  is  a  part  of 
speech  expressing  motion,  action,  or  being. 
Part  (part),  v.t  [Fr.  partirt  to  part,  to 
divide,  to  separate;  L.  partio,  partior,  to 
divide,  from  pars,  partis,  a  part.  In  8  direct- 
ly from  Fr.  partir  (v.  i. ),  to  depart,  to  go  away.  ] 

1.  To  divide;  to  separate  or  break  into  two 
or  more  pieces. 

Thou  shalt  Air/it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon. 
Lev.  ii.  6. 

2.  To    divide    into    shares;    to  distribute. 
Acts  ii.  45—3.  To  cause  to  sunder  or  go 
apart;  to  remove  from  contact  or  contiguity. 

The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but 
death  part  thee  and  me.  Ruth  i.  17. 

4.  To  hold  apart ;  to  intervene  betwixt ;  to 
interpose  between ;   to  separate,   as  com- 
batants.    '  The  narrow  seas  that  part  the 
French  and  English.'    Shak.     'Part  them; 
they  are  insensed.'    Shak. 

The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers. 
Shak. 

5.  To  secrete.    [Rare  ] 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair, 

Andparts  and  strains  the  vital  juices.        Prior. 

6.  Naut.  to  break;  to  suffer  the  breaking  of; 
as,  the  ship  parted  her  cables.— 7.  To  sepa- 
rate or  purify,  as  metals. — 8-t  To  leave;  to 
quit;  to  depart  from.  'Since  presently  your 
souls  must  part  your  bodies.'    Shak. 

Part  (part),  v.i.  i.  To  be  separated,  removed, 
or  detached ;  to  divide ;  to  move  apart. 
'Make  thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to 
part,  and  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on 
end.'  Shak.—  2.  To  let  go  hold;  to  give  up; 
to  quit;  to  lose:  followed  by  with  or  from. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 
Easily./j'tw*  possession  won  with  arms.    Milton. 
Celia,  for  thy  sake  I  fart 
With,  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart.      Waller. 

3.  To  go  away  from  another  or  others ;  to 
bid  farewell ;   to  quit  each  other ;   to  take 
leave:  may  be  followed  by  with  or  from.   'A 
little  after  you  had  parted  with  him.'    Ten- 
nyson. 


He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  \hey  parted. 
Shak. 

4.  To  have  a  share;  to  share. 

As  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff:  they  shall 
part  Alike.  i  Sam.  xxx.  24. 

5.  To  break ;  to  be  torn  asunder ;  as,  the 
cable  parted.  —  To  part  from  an  anchor 
(naut.\  to  break  a  cable;  a  vessel  is  said  to 
part  from  an  anchor  when  she  is  driven  from 
it  by  the  breaking  of  the  cable.— 6. t  [Fr. 
partir,  to  depart.]    To  go  away;  to  set  out; 
to  depart. 

Thy  father 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land. 

Dryden. 

7.  t  To  die.    Shak. 
Part  (part),  adv.    Partly;  in  some  measure. 

Shak. 
Partable  (part'a-bl),  a.    1.  Capable  of  being 

parted;  divisible. 

His  hot  love  waspartable  among  three  other  of  his 
mistresses.  Camden. 

2.  t  Having  a  share.     Lydaate. 
Partaget  (part'aj),  n.    [Fr.  partage,  from 
L.  pars,  partis,  a  part.]    1.  Division;  sever- 
ance;   the  act  of   dividing   or  sharing.— 

2.  Part;  portion;  share. 

I  know  my  brother  in  the  love  he  beares  me 
Will  not  oenye  me  partage  in  his  sadnesse.  Ford. 

Partake  (par-tak'),  v.i.  pret.  partook;  pp. 
partaken;  ppr.  partaking.  [Part  and  take.] 
1.  To  take  a  part,  portion,  or  share  in  com- 
mon with  others ;  to  have  a  share  or  part ; 
to  participate :  used  absolutely  or  followed 
by  o/or  in  before  the  object  shared;  as,  all 
men  partake  of  the  common  bounties  of 
Providence.  — 2.  To  have  something  of  the 
character  or  nature  of;  to  have  features  in 
common  with:  followed  by  of. 

The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 
partly  of  a.  judge,  and  partly  of  an  attorney -general. 
Bacon. 

3.  To  be  admitted  to  hear;  to  share  in  com- 
munications: absolute  or  followed  by  of. 

You  may  partake  (^anything  we  say; 

We  speak,  no  treason.  Shafc. 

4.t  To  take  up  the  part  or  cause  of  another; 
to  side  with  another. 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel!  say  I  ]ove  thee  not. 

When  I  against  myself  with  thee  partake.     Shak. 

Partake  (par-tak'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  partook; 
ppr.  partaken.  1.  To  have  a  part  in;  to 
share.  'Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake 
the  gale.'  Pope. 

My  royal  father  lives ; 
Let  every  one  partake  the  general  joy.     Dryden. 

2.t  To  admit  to  a  part;  to  make  a  partaker 
of. 

My  friend,  night  Philemon,  I  ^AA  partake 

Ol  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity.  Spenser. 

3.t  To  share  out;  to  distribute;  to  communi- 
cate. 

Your  exultation  partake  to  every  one.         Shak. 

Partaker  (par-tak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  has  or 
takes  a  part,  share,  or  portion  in  common 
with  others ;  a  sharer ;  a  participator :  usu- 
ally followed  by  o/or  in.  'If  the  Gentiles 
have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual 
things.'  Rom.  xv.  27.  'Wish  me  partaker 
in  thy  happiness.'  Shak. 

If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets.  Matt,  xxiii.  30. 

2.t  An  accomplice;  an  associate. 

When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  with 
him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers. 

Ps.  1.  1 8. 

Partan(par'tn),  n.  [!T.  and  Gael,  partan, 
a  partan,  crab.]  A  common  sea-crab;  an 
edible  crab.  'Cancer  marinus  vulgaris,  the 
common  sea-crab ;  our  fishers  call  it  a  par- 
tan.'  Sir  R.  Sibbald.  [Scotch.] 

Parted  (piirt'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Separated; 
divided ;  severed.  —  2.  t  Dead.  And,  hence, 
timely-parted,  having  died  a  natural  death. 
'A  timely -parted  ghost.'  Shak.— 3.t  En- 
dowed with  parts  or  abilities.  Shak. — 

4.  In  bot.  applied  to  leaves  cleft  or  divided 
nearly  to  the  base.— 5.  In  her.  divided.    See 
PARTY. 

Parten,t  v.i.  inf.    To  take  part.    Chaucer. 
Parter  (part'er),  n.    One  that  parts  or  sepa- 
rates. 

Thepartfr  of  the  fray  was  night,  which,  with  her 
black  arms,  pulled  their  malicious  sights  one  from  the 
other.  Sfr  f.  Sidney. 

Parterre  (par-tar),  n.  [Fr.,  a  flower-bed, 
a  plot  for  flowers — par,  on,  by,  and  terre, 
earth,  ground.]  1.  In  hort.  a  system  of  beds 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes  in  which  flowers 
are  cultivated,  connected  together  with  in- 
tervening spaces  of  gravel  or  turf  for  walk- 
ing on. 


There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  poetry  ; 
your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower  gardens  are  epi- 
grammatists and  sonneteers.  Spectator. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  French  theatre. 

Partheniad  (par-the'ni-ad),  n.  [Gr.  parthe- 
nos,  a  virgin,  and  ode,  a  song.]  A  poem  in 
honour  of  a  virgin. 

Parthenic  (par-then'ik),  a.  [Gr.  parthenon, 
a  virgin.]  Pertaining  to  the  Spartan  Par- 
theniffi,  or  illegitimate  children  born  in  La- 
conia  during  the  absence  of  the  warriors  at 
the  first  Messenian  war. 

Parthenogenesis  (par/the-no-jen"e-sis),  n. 
[Gr.  parthenos,  a  virgin,  and  genesis,  pro- 
duction.] 1.  In  zool.  a  term  applied  to  the 
production  of  new  individuals  from  virgin 
or  rather  imperfect  females  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  male;  the  successive  produc- 
tion of  procreating  individuals  from  a  single 
ovum,  without  any  renewal  of  fertilization. 
Parthenogenesis  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
so-called  alternate  generation.  Called  also 
Digenesis.—2.  In  bot.  the  production  of  per- 
fect seed  with  embryo,  without  the  applica- 
tio'n  of  pollen. 

By  Professor  Owen,  who  first  employed  the  term, 
parthenogenesis  is  applied  also  to  the  processes  of 
gemmation  and  fission, as  exhibited  in  sexless  beings 
or  in  virgin  females;  but  it  seems  best  to  consider 
these  phenomena  separately.  Strictly,  the  term 
parthenogenesis  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  individuals  from  virgin  females  by  means 
of  ova,  which  are  enabled  to  develop  themselves 
without  the  contact  of  the  male  element. 

H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Parthenology  (par-the-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
parthenos,  a  virgin,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
In  pathol.  a  description  or  consideration  of 
the  state  of  virginity  in  health  or  disease. 

Parthenon  (pftrthe-non),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  par- 
thenos,&  virgin,  i.e. Minerva.]  A  celebrated 
Grecian  temple  of  Minerva,  or  more  properly 
Athena  Parthenos,  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  It  was  built  of  marble,  and  was  a 
peripteral  octostyle,  with  17  columns  on 
the  sides;  its  length  223  feet,  breadth  102, 
and  height  to  the  base  of  the  pediments 
65  feet.  It  was  almost  reduced  to  ruins  in 
in  1687  by  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of 

gunpowder  which  the  Turks  had  placed  in  it, 
uring  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians. 
Part  of  the  Parthenon  ruins  has  been  util- 
ized in  modern  buildings,  and  the  more 
precious  pieces  of  sculpture  have  been  dis- 
persed among  various  European  collections, 
yet  nevertheless  it  still  bears  an  imposing 
aspect. 

Parthenope  (par-then'6-pe),  «.  [From  Par- 
thenopc,  the  ancient  and  poetical  name  of 
Naples.]  One  of  the  small  planets  or  as- 
teroids between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, discovered  by  M.  De  Gasparis,  of 
Naples,  llth  May,  1850.  It  revolves  round 
the  sun  in  1402  days,  and  is  about  two-and- 
a-half  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun. 

Parthian  (par'thi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Parthia  or  its  inhabitants.  —  Parthian 
arrow,  a  shaft  aimed  at  an  adversary  while 
pretending  to  fly  from  or  avoid  him;  a  part- 
ing shot:  a  figurative  expression  derived 
from  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Parthians  in 
war. 

Partial  (par'shal),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pars, 
partis,  a  part.  See  PART.]  1.  Affecting  a 
part  only ;  not  general  or  universal ;  not 
total.  'All  partial  evil,  universal  good.' 
Pope. 

The  weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  a  partial  destruc- 
tion of  it.  South. 

2.  Biassed  to  one  party;  inclined  to  favour 
one  party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion more  than  the  other;  not  indifferent. 

Self-love  will  make  men  partial  to  themselves  and 
friends.  Locke. 

3.  Inclined  to  favour  without  principle  or 
reason.    'A  fond  and  partial  parent.'  Pope. 

To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make, 
We  grow  more  partial  for  the  observer's  sake. 
Pope. 

4.  More  strongly  inclined  to  one  thing  than 
to  others;  having  a  predilection;  fond.  '  Not 
partial  to  an  inordinate  display  of  wealth/ 
Sir  W.  Scott—  6.  In  bot.  being  one  of  several 
subordinates:  applied  to  subdivisions;  as,  a 
partial  umbel ;  a  partial  peduncle ;  a  par- 
tial involucre,  one  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
partial   umbel. — Partial  counsel,  in  Scot* 
law,  improper  advice  or  communications  to 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause  rendering  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  inadmissible;  a  simi- 
lar ground  of  declinature  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  judge. —  Partial  differential,  in 
math,  a  differential  of  a  function  of  two 
or  more  variables,  obtained  by  differentiat- 
ing with  respect  to  one  of  the  variables 
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only  rorfinl  fractions,  to  alff.  fractions 
whose  algebraical  sum  la  equal  to  a  given 
fraction.—  Partial  lots,  in  marine  insur- 
ance, la  one  In  which  the  damage  done  to 
the  thing  iujiured  Is  not  so  complete  ai  to 
amount  to  a  total  low,  either  actual  or 
constructive  The  insurer  Is  therefore  not 
entitled  to  abandon  or  give  up  the  remains 
of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  claim  the  entire 
Insurance  money;  but  he  Is  bound  to  keep 
his  ship  or  goods,  and  claim  only  In  propor- 
tion t..  his  actual  loss  or  damage. 

Partlallum  (par'ihal-Um),  n.  The  doctrine 
uf  the  partiaTlsts. 

Partlallst  (parahal-lst),  n.  i.  One  who  is 
partial, 

1  lay.  ai  the  apostle  said,  unto  such  parrialisti, 
You  will  forgive  me  this  wrong  Kf.  tltrte-n. 

1  In  theol.  one  who  holds  that  the  atone- 
ment was  made  only  for  a  part  of  mankind, 
that  it.  for  the  elect 

Partiality  (par-shal'l-tl),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  partial ;  (a)  inclination  to 
favour  one  party  or  one  side  of  a  question 
more  than  the  other;  an  undue  bias  of  mind 
toward  one  party  or  side.  '  Polybius,  repre- 
hending Tiniirus  for  his  partiality  against 
Agathoclea.'  Hume.  (6)Aspecial fondness; 
a  stronger  inclination  to  one  thing  than 
to  other*;  as,  a  partiality  for  poetry  or 
painting.  Roget 

Partialize  (par'shal-iz).  r.(.  pret.  *  pp 
partialued;  ppr.  partializing.  To  render 
partial.  [Rare.] 

Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  fartialixe 
The  unvtooping  tinuness  of  my  upright  soul. 

Skak. 

Partially  (par'shaMi),  fflrfn  1.  In  a  partial 
manner;  with  undue  bias  of  mind  to  one 
party  or  aide;  with  unjust  favour  or  dislike. 

If  partially  affined,  or  leagued  in  office. 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  an  no  soldier.  Shak. 

2  In  part;  not  totally;  as,  the  body  may  be 
partially  affected  with  disease;  the  sun  and 
moon  are  often  partially  eclipsed 

Partlblllty  (part-l-bil'i-tl),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  partible;  susceptibility  of  division, 
partition,  or  severance ;  separability ;  as, 
the  jMirtibiliti/  of  an  inheritance. 

Partible  (pilrt'i  M).  a.  [L.  partOnlu,  from 
partio,  to  divide  ]  Capable  of  being  parted 
or  separated :  divisible ;  separable ;  suscep- 
tible of  severance  or  partition;  as,  an  estate 
of  Inheritance  may  be  partible. 

These  chieftainships,  and  perhaps  even  the  king- 
doms themselves,  though  not  partible,  followed  a 
very  different  rule  of  succession  from  that  of  primo- 
geniture. Hallam. 

Partlbus  ( parti-bus ).  n.  [  I.  .  the  parties 
Owing  so  and  so  as  stated),  ablative  pi.  of 
part,  a  part,  a  party.]  In  Scott  laic,  a  note 
written  on  the  margin  of  a  summons  when 
lodged  for  calling,  containing  the  name  and 
designation  of  the  pursuer  or  pursuers,  and  i 
defender  or  defenders,  if  there  be  only  two;  if 
more,  the  name  and  designation  of  the  party 
tint  mtmcd,  with  the  words,  'and  others.' 

Partlcate  (paftl-kan.  n  [I.  pertica.  a  mea- 
suring, rod  ]  A  rood  of  land.  Jamieson 
I  Voted  ] 

Partlcipable  (par-tis'i  pa-bl).  a  [See  PAR- 
TICIPATE. ]  Capable  of  being  participated  or 
shared,  tforris. 

Participant  (par-tis'l-pant).  a  [L  partici- 
pant. See  PARTICIPATE  1  Sharing;  having 
a  share  or  part :  followed  by  of. 

The  prince  saw  he  should  confer  with  one  partici- 
pant >/more  than  monkish  speculations.  IVatten. 

Participant  (par-tli'l-pantX  n.  1.  One  par- 
ticipating ;  a  partaker ;  one  having  a  share 
or  part  '  Participants  in  their  most  sacred 
and  mysterious  rites'  Warrntrtm.  —  2.  A 
member  of  a  semi-religious  order  of  knight 
hood,  founded  by  Slxtua  V.  In  honour  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  The  members  of  this  order, 
which  waa  soon  extinguished,  were  allowed 
to  marry. 

Partldpantly  (par  tl«-|-pant-ll).  ade.  In  a 
participating  manner;  so  aa  to  participate 

Participate  ( par-thrt.pat  \  r.i.  pret.  A  pp 
participated;  ppr  participating.  [L.  par- 
tieipo,  pnrtiri/iatum-  pars,  partis,  a  part 
and  capio,  to  take  ]  1.  To  partake:  to  take 
a  n«rt;  to  have  a  share  In  common  with 
"th.-m  Generally  followed  by  of  or  in,  now 
more  comm-mly  the  latter  before  the  object 
shared.  'He  would  participate  of  their 
wante.'  Sir  J.  UaymJrd 

Time  may  come  when  men 
***  aa««h  m*ipfit,c,p*te,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet  nor  too  tight  fare 


Ills  delivery  and  our  Joy  thereon. 
In  both  which  we.  as  ne«t  partici 


participate.    Hiltm. 


2.  To  have  features  or  characteristics  in 
common  with  another  or  others. 

Few  creatures  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals  both.  Bacon. 

Participate  (par-tis'i-pat),  n  t.  pret.  A  pp. 
participated;  ppr.  participating.  1.  To  par- 
take; to  share;  to  receive  a  part  of.  'Par- 
ticipate the  glory  with  them.'  Camden. 

Of  fellowship  I  speak. 
Such  ai  I  seek,  fit  v>  participate 
All  rational  delight.  Milton. 

2  t  To  give  a  share  of;  to  communicate. 
Drayton. 

Participation  (psr-tis'i-pa"slion),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  participating  or  (baling  in  common 
with  others. 

Beyond  fartifipntion  lie 

My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief.     H'erdnvorlh. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having 
part  of  something. 

Those  deities  are  so  by  participation,  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  Supreme.  ^tilliti^Jltec 

3.  t  Distribution ;  division  into  shares.    Ra- 
leigh. —4.  t  Companionship.    Shak. 

Participative  (par-tis'i-pat-iv),  a.  Capable 
of  participating. 

Participator  (par-tis'l-pat-er).  n.  One  who 
participates;  one  who  partakes  with  another; 
as.  participators  in  our  misfortunes. 

Participial  (par-ti-sip'i-al),  o.  [L.  participi- 
alit.  See  PARTICIPLE.)  1.  Having  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  a  participle.  —  2.  Formed 
from  a  participle;  as,  A  participial  noun. 

Participial  (par-ti-sip'i-al),n.  A  word  formed 
from  a  verb,  and  having  the  nature  of  a  par- 
ticiple. 

The  new  philology  embraces  the  participle,  the 
infinitive,  the  gerund,  and  the  supine,  all  under  the 
general  name  of  participial!.  Prof.  Gipos. 

Participlallze  (par-ti-sip'i-al-Iz),ij.  t  To  form 
into  a  participle.  [Rare.] 
Particlplally  (par-ti-sip'i -al-li),  adv.  In  the 
sense  or  manner  of  a  participle. 
Participle  (parti-si-pl),  n.  [L.  participant,, 
from  partictpi,  participating,  partaking  — 
pars,partis,  a  part, and capio,  to  take;  coinp. 
principle,  from  L.  principmm.  ]  1.  In  yram. 
a  part  of  speech,  so  called  because  it  par- 
takes of  tin'  character  both  of  a  verb  and  an 
adjective  The  participle  differs  from  the 
adjective  in  that  it  implies  time,  and  there- 
fore applies  to  a  specific  act.  whereas  the 
adjective  designates  only  an  attribute,  as  a 
habitual  quality  or  characteristic,  without 
regard  to  time.  Thus  'Jupiter  tonans'  may 
be  translated  either  'Jupiter  when  thunder- 
ing '  or '  J  upiter  who  is  in  the  habit  of  thun- 
dering.' that  is,  'thundering  Jupiter.'  In 
the  former  case  tenant,  as  well  as  its  Eng- 
lish equivalent,  is  a  participle;  in  the  latter 
both  are  adjectives.  When  we  say,  'he  lias 
leaniftt  his  lesson,'  we  have  regard  to  a 
specific  act  done  at  a  certain  time;  but  in 
the  phrase  'a  learned  man,'  learned  desig- 
nates a  habitual  quality.  In  the  former 
case  learned  is  a  participle ;  in  the  latter, 
an  adjective.  There  are  two  participles  in 
English:  the  present-ending  in  -inn,  and 
the  past -ending,  in  regular  verbs,  in  -ed. 
The  verbal  noun  in  -11117,  often  said  to  be 
the  present  participle  used  as  a  noun,  in 
reality  represents  the  Anglo-Saxon  ternii- 
nation  -ing,  -ung,  of  verbal  substantives 
Participles  often  lose  their  original  verbal 
properties  and  become  adjectives ;  aa,  will- 
ing,  in  the  phrase,  a  willing  heart;  engaging, 
as  engaging  manners ;  accomplished,  as  an 
accomplished  orator.  —  2  t  Anything  that 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  different  things. 

The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and 
living  creatures,  are  such  chiefly  as  are  fixed,  .  .  . 
though  they  have  a  motion  in  tlieir  parts;  such  as 
are  oysters,  cockles,  and  such  like.  Bacon. 

Particle  (parti-kl),  n.  [Fr.  particule;  L. 
particula,  dim.  of  pars,  partis,  part.]  1.  A 
minute  part  or  portion  of  matter,  the  ag- 
gregation of  which  parts  constitutes  the 
whole  mass. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe,  .  .  .  nor  so 
much  as  any  one  particle  of  it.  that  mankind  may 
not  be  either  the  better  or  the  worse  for.  according 
as  it  to  applied.  sir  Ji.  LEstranft. 

2.  Any  very  small  portion  or  part;  as.  he 
has  not  a  particle  of  patriotism  or  virtue; 
he  would  not  resign  a  particle  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

From  any  of  the  other  unreasonable  demands,  the 
houses  had  not  given  their  commissioners  authority 
m  the  least  particle  to  recede.  Clarendon. 

8.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  (a)  a  crumb  or  little 
piece  of  consecrated  bread.  (6)  The  smaller 
breads  used  In  the  communion  of  the  laity 
I  In  •ir,nn.  a  word  that  Is  not  varied  or  in- 
flected, as  the  preposition,  conjunction,  *c  : 


or  a  word  that  cannot  be  used  alone,  as  the 
word  ward  In  backward.  —  STN.  Molecule 
corpuscle,  atom,  jot 

Particoloured  (parti-kul-erd),  a.  Same  aa 
Party-coloured. 

Particular  (par-tik'u-ler),  o.  [Fr.  portieu- 
lier;  LL  partictilaru,  from  particula.  See 
PARTICLE.  J  1.  Pertaining  to  one  and  not  to 
more;  special;  not  general;  as,  this  remark 
has  a  particular  application.  —2.  Individual 
single ;  special ;  apart  from  others  •  consi- 
dered separately ;  as,  what  particular  fanlt 
do  you  refer  to?  '  Make  .  .  .  each  particular 
hair  to  stand  on  end.'  Shak. 

In  ir\M particular  thought  to  work  I  know  not. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  single  person  or  thing; 
peculiar;  characteristic;  as,  the  particular 
properties  of  a  plant  Hence— 4.  Personal; 
private;  individual.  'These  domestic  and 
particular  broils.'  Shak.  'Thine  own  par- 
ticular wrong*.'  Shak. 

Augustus  began  his  career  by  joining  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus  in  a  plot  for  dividing  the  supreme 
power,  by  allowing  to  be  murdered  each  his  own 
particular  friends,  in  order  to  destroy  his  enemies 
the  friends  of  his  vile  confederates.  Brougham. 

6.  Having  something  that  eminently  distin- 
guishes; worthy  of  attention  and  regard; 
not  ordinary;  notable;  as,  he  brought  no 
particular  news.  —  6.  Attentive  to  things 
single  or  distinct ;  minute;  circumstantial: 
of  persons  or  things;  as,  a  full  and  particu- 
lar account  of  an  accident. 

I  have  been  particular  in  examining  the  reason 
of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers 
because  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in  the  inheritance 
of  power.  L<xtf 

7.  Odd;  singular;  uncommon;  marked;  pe- 
culiar. 

LadyRuelle  .  .  .  had  been  something  particular 
as  I  fancied,  in  her  behaviour  to  me. 

Rev.  K.  Grows. 

8.  Singularly  nice  in  taste;  precise ;  fastidi- 
ous; as,  a  man  very  particular  in  his  diet  or 
dress. 

It  was  rather  early  in  the  day  for  a  drinking  bout. 
But  the  canting  crew  were  not  remarkably  fa,:,.:,. 
•*"•  H'.  ff.  AinsTL-ortli. 

— Particular  average.  See  under  AVERAGE. 
—  Particular  Baptists,  a  branch  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
a  particular  or  individual  election  and  re- 
probation, in  distinction  from  others  who 
reject  this  view.—  Particular  estate,  In  lav; 
that  interest  which  is  granted  out  of  an 
estate  In  remainder  or  reversion. —Particu- 
lar integral,  in  the  integral  calculus,  that 
which  arises  in  the  integration  of  any  differ- 
ential equation  by  giving  a  particular  value 
to  the  arbitrary  quantity  or  quantities  that 
enter  into  the  general  integral  —Particular 
lien.  See  LIEN.—  Particular  proposition  In 
logic,  one  in  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  some  part  only  of  the  subject. 
—Partictilar  tenant,  the  tenant  of  a  partic- 
ular estate.  — SYN.  Special,  single,  separate, 
personal.  Individual,  peculiar,  specific,  pre- 
cise, critical,  circumstantial,  minute,  fas- 
tidious. 

Particular  (par-tik'u-ler),  n.  1.  A  alngle 
instance;  a  single  point;  a  distinct,  separate, 
or  minute  part ;  as,  he  told  me  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  story. 

I  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  reveal.  Bacon. 

2.  t  An  individual;  a  private  person. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  cA particulars  to  advance 
the  good  of  the  community.  Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

3.t  Private  interest;  personal  relation. 

They  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  affection 
and  zeal,  at  the  least,  unto  those  branches  of  public 
prayer,  wherein  their  own  particular  is  uioved\ 

Hooker. 

4.t  Private  character;  state  of  an  individual; 
special  peculiarity.  'If  the  particulars  of 
each  person  be  considered.'  Milton.— 5.  A 
minute  and  detailed  account;  a  minute;  as, 
a  particular  of  premises ;  a  particular  of  a 
plaintiff's  demand,  Ac.  (Obsolete  or  used 
only  in  legal  phrases  ] 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books  wherein 
this  law  was  written. 


—In  particular,  specially;  particularly;  t" 
particularize.  •  This,  tn  particular,  happens 
to  the  lungs.'  filaclrmore. 

Particular!  (par-tik'u-ler),  r.«.  To  particu 
larize. 

Particularism  (par-tik'a-ler-Izm),  n,  1.  In 
theol.  the  doctrine  of  particular  election. — 
2.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  a  state  in  ;i 
federation  using  Its  endeavour  to  promote 
Its  own  particular  interests  and  conserve 
Its  own  particular  laws,  as  distinct  from 
those  of  the  federated  whole.  Seolman 
newspaper. 


.  Or,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      }', 
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PartiCUlarist  (par-tik'u-ler-ist),  >i.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  particularism ;  espe- 
cially, in  theol.  one  who  believes  in  particu- 
lar election. 

Particularity  (par-tik'u-lar"i-ti),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  particular ;  as,  (a) 
minuteness  of  detail.  (/;> Singleness;  indi- 
viduality. Hooker,—  2.  That  which  is  par- 
ticular; as,  (a)  Petty  detail;  minute  circum- 
stance; particular. 

To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 
an  emperor  .  .  .  with  the  like  particularities  only 
to  be  met  with  on  medals.  Addison. 

(&)  Something  belonging  to  single  persons. 

Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

To  cease.  Shak. 

<c)  Something  peculiar  or  singular ;  peculi- 
arity. 

I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar  with  this  particularity, 
that  it  was  hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end,  but  not 
the  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid.  Addison. 

Particularization  (par-tik'u-ler-iz-a"shon), 
n.  The  act  of  particularizing.  Coleridge. 

Particularize  (par-tik'u-ler-iz),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  particularized;  ppr.  particularizing.  To 
specify  or  mention  distinctly;  to  give  the 
particulars  of;  to  enumerate  or  specify  in 
detail. 

He  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  as  an  Israel- 
ite, but  particularises  his  descent  from  Benjamin. 
A  tier  bury. 

Particularize  (par-tik'u-16r-iz),  v.i.  pret. 
particularized;  ppr.  particularizing.  To 
mention  or  be  attentive  to  single  things  or 
to  small  matters;  to  give  full  details.  'In 
our  hasty  narrative  of  the  flght  we  have  uot 
paused  to  particularize.'  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Particularly  (par-tik'u-ler-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
particular  manner;  distinctly;  singly;  with 
a  specific  reference,  importance,  or  interest. 

Providence,  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over  all 
the  creation,  is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to 
fasten  it  upon  some.  South. 

2.  In  an  especial  manner;  in  a  high  or  great 
degree ;  as,  to  be  particularly  unfortunate. 
'The Flower  and  the  Leaf  with  which  I  was 
so  particularly  pleased. '  Dryden. 

Particularment  t  (par-tik'u-ler-ment),  n. 
A  detail;  a  particular.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Particularness  (par-tik'u-ler-nes),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  particular;  fastidiousness. 

You're  getting-  to  be  your  aunt's  own  niece,  I  see, 
for  farticularness.  George  Eliot. 

Particulatet  (par-tik'u-lat),  v.i.  pret.  par- 
ticulated;  ppr.  particulating.  To  make  men- 
tion singly. 

I  may  not  participate  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  ir- 
refragable doctor.  Camden. 

Particulatet  (par-tik'u-lat),  v.t  To  particu- 
larize; to  mention.  Fenton. 

PartlCUlate  (par-tik'u-lat),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  an  atom  or  minute  particle.  [Rare.] 

Partie,t  n.  [Fr.]  A  part;  a  party  in  a  dis- 
pute. Chaucer. 

Parting  (part'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Serving  to 
part ;  dividing ;  separating ;  breaking  in 
pieces. — 2.  Given  at  separation.  'Give  him 
that  parting  kiss.'  Shak.— 3.  Departing;  de- 
clining. 

Parting  day 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest.  Byron. 

Parting  (part'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  divid- 
ing or  separating;  a  division;  a  separation; 
that  which  is  divided.  'And  there  were 
sudden  partings.'  Byron.  '  The  parting  of 
the  way.'  Eze.  xxi.  21. — 2.  In  metal,  an 
operation  by  which  gold  and  silver  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  different 
menstrua. — 3.  In  geol.  a  fissure  in  strata; 
any  thin  subordinate  layer  occurring  be- 
tween two  main  beds.— 4.  The  division  of 
the  hair  on  the  head. 

Parting-bead  (part'ing-bed),  n.  The  beaded 
slip  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  pulley 
style  to  keep  apart  the  upper  and  lower 
sashes  of  a  window. 

Parting-sand  (part'ing- sand),  n.  In  mould- 
ing, dry  sand  placed  between  the  two  mem- 
bers of  a  mould  to  facilitate  their  separa- 
tion. 

Partisan  (par'ti-zan),  n.  [Fr.,  from  parti, 
a  party,  from  L.  pars,  partis,  a  part.]  1.  An 
adherent  of  a  party  or  faction;  one  who  is 
violently  and  passionately  devoted  to  a 
party  or  interest. 

John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  persecution  as  a 
philosopher;  but  his  intellect  preserved  him  from 
the  violence  of  a  partisan.  Macaulay. 

2.  Milit.  (a)  a  member  of  a  party  or  detach- 
ment of  troops  sent  on  a  special  enterprise. 
(6)  A  person  able  in  commanding  such  a 


party,  or  dexterous  in  obtaining  intelligence, 
intercepting  convoys,  or  otherwise  annoy- 
ing an  enemy. 

Partisan  (par'ti-zan),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
party  or  faction;  biassed  in  favour  of  a 
party  or  interest—  2.  Milit.  engaged  on  a 
special  enterprise;  as,  a  partisan  corps.  — 
Partisan  ranger  (niiLit.),  a  member  of  a  par- 
tisan corps. 

Partisan  (par[ti-zan),  n.  [Origin  doubtful. 
Diez  derives  it  from  the  above  word,  as 
having  meant  originally  the  weapon  of  a 
partisan,  but  this  seems  doubtful  ;  comp. 
Fr.  pertuisane,  Sp.  partesana,  It.  parti- 
giana,  applied  to  this  weapon.]  1.  A  kind 
of  halbert  or  pike  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  See  cut  at  SPEAR. 

On  battlement  and  bartizan 

Gleamed  axe  and  spear  and  partisan.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  A  commander's  leading  staff;  a  baton;  a 
truncheon.  —  3.  A  quarter  -  staff  .  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Partisanship  (par/ti-zan-ship),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  partisan;  feelings  or 
action  characteristic  of  a  partisan. 

Partite  (partlt),  a.  [L.  partitus,  pp.  of 
partio,  to  divide.  See  PART.]  In  bot.  di- 
vided to  the  base.  A  partite  leaf  is  a  sim- 
ple leaf  separated  nearly  to  the  base.  A 
partite  calyx,  one  with  divisions  reaching 
nearly  to  the  base. 

Partition  (par-ti'shon),  n.  [L.  partitio,  from 
partio,  partitum,  to  divide,  to  part.]  1.  The 
act  of  parting  or  dividing;  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating into  portions  and  distributing  ;  as, 
the  partition  of  a  kingdom  among  several 
other  states.—  2.  The  state  of  being  divided; 
division;  separation;  distinction.  '  An  union 
in  partition.'  Shak.  '  And  good  from  bad 
find  no  partition.'  Shak.—3.\  Separate  part; 
apartment  ;  compartment.  '  Lodged  in  a 
small  partition.'  Milton.—  4.  That  by  which 
different  parts  are  separated;  as,  (a)  in  arch. 
a  wall  of  stone,  brick,  or  timber,  which  serves 
to  divide  one  apartment  from  Another  in  a 
building.  (&)  In  bot.  the  division  of  a  partite 
leaf  ;  also,  the  wall  of  a  cell  in  an  ovary  or 
fruit;  a  dissepiment. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  t\\m  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Dryden. 

5.  Tart  where  separation  is  made. 

No  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass.   Dryden. 

6.  In  law,  division,  as  of  an  estate  into  sever- 
alty,  which  is  done  by  deed  of  partition.  — 

7.  In  music,  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  composition  on  the  same  page  or 
pages,  above  and  under  one  another,  so  that 
they  may  be  all  under  the  eye  of  the  con- 
ductor or  performer.    Commonly  called  a 
Score.  —8.  In  her.  one  of  the  several  divi- 
sions made  in  a  coat  when  the  arms  of  sev- 
eral families  are  borne  all  together  in  one 
shield  on  account  of  intermarriages  or  other- 
wise. (See  QUARTERING.)  Used  adjectivally; 
as,  partition  lines,  in  her.  those  lines  by  which 
the  shield  is  cut  or  divided  perpendicularly, 
diagonally,    &c.,    as    the    party  per  pale, 
party  per  bend,  &c.  —  Partition  wall,  a  di- 
viding wall.  '  A  great  partition  wall  to  keep 
others  out.'    Dr.  H.  More.  —  Partitions  of 
numbers,  in  math,  the  resolution  of  integers 
into  parts  subject  to  given  conditions. 

Partition  (piir-ti'shon),  v.t.  1.  To  divide 
by  walls  or  partitions. 

These  sides  I  understand  to  be  uniform  without 
though  severally  partitioned  within.  Bacon. 

2.  To  divide  into  shares;  as,  to  partition  an 

estate. 
Partitive  (par'ti-tiv),  a.     In  gram,  denoting 

a  part  ;  expressing  the  relation  of  a  part  to 

a  whole;  as,  a  partitive  genitive  ('  the  moun- 

tain's brow'). 
Partitive  (par'ti-tiv),  n.   In  gram,  a  word 

expressing  partition;  a  distributive. 
Partitively  (par'ti-tiv-li),  adv.    In  a  parti- 

tive manner. 


A 

by 

women;  hence,  an  old  name  for  a  hen,  which 
frequently  has  a  kind  of  ring  or  ruff  of 
feathers  on  the  neck;  and  hence,  jocularly 
applied  to  a  woman. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman-tyr'd,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlel  here.  Shak. 

Partly  (partli),  adv.  In  part;  in  some  mea- 
sure or  degree  ;  not  wholly  :  very  often  re- 
peated in  stating  particulars  that  make  up 
a  whole.  'And  partly  by  his  oaths,  which 
first  possessed  them,  partly  by  the  dark 
night,  which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly 
by  my  villany.'  Shak. 


Partner  (part'ner),  n.  [From  part,  the  form 
being  influenced  by  the  old  parcener,  co- 
parcener, O.Fr.  parconer,  from  L.L.  parti- 
tionarius,  from  L.  partitio,  a  parting  or  shar- 
ing.] 1.  One  who  has  part  in  anything;  one 
who  partakes  or  shares  with  another;  a  par- 
taker; an  associate;  as,  a.  partner  in  joys  or 
sorrows.  'Partner  of  his  fortune.'  Shak. 

I  see  myself  an  honour'd  guest, 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 

Of  letters,  genial  table-talk. 
Or  deep  dispute  and  graceful  jest.       Tennyson. 

2.  One  associated  with  another  or  others  in 
business  pursuits ;  a  member  of  a  partner- 
ship ;  a  joint  owner  of  stock  or  capital,  em- 
ployed in  commerce,  manufactures,  or  other 
business.  See  PARTNERSHIP.— 3.  One  who 
dances  with  another,  either  male  or  female. 

Lead  in  your  ladies  every  one ;  sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you.  Shak. 

4.  A  husband  or  wife.  — 5.  Naut  a  frame- 
work or  bushing  in  or  around  a  hole  in  a 
deck  to  receive  the  heel  of  a  mast,  pump, 
&c.,  or  to  form  a  basis  for  the  pawls  of  a 
capstan.  — SYN.  Associate,  colleague,  coad- 
jutor, confederate,  sharer,  partaker,  spouse, 
companion. 

Partner  (part'ner),  v.t.  To  join;  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  partner.  '  To  be  partnered  with 
tomboys. '  Shak.  [Rare.  ] 

Partnership  (part'ner-ship),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  partner ;  joint  in- 
terest; participation  with  another. 

He  does  possession  keep. 
And  is  too  wise  to  hazard  partners/tip.     Dryden 

2.  The  association  of  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  and  prosecut- 
ing conjointly  any  business,  occupation,  or 
calling.  Or  a  voluntary  contract  by  words  or 
writing,  between  two  or  more  persons,  for 
joining  together  their  money,  goods,  labour, 
skill,  or  all  or  any  of  them,  upon  an  agree- 
ment that  the  gain  or  loss  shall  be  divided 
in  certain  proportions  amongst  them,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  money,  capital, 
stock,  <tc.,  furnished  by  each  partner.  The 
duration  of  the  partnership  may  be  limited 
by  the  contract  or  agreement,  or  it  may  be 
left  indefinite,  subject  to  be  dissolved  by 
mutual  agreement.  The  members  of  a  part- 
nership are  called  nominal  when  they  have 
not  any  actual  interest  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  its  profits;  but,  by  allowing  their 
names  to  be  used  hold  themselves  out  to  the 
world  as  apparently  having  an  interest;  dor- 
mant or  sleeping,  when  they  are  merely  pas- 
sive in  the  firm,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
who  are  active  and  conduct  the  business  as 
principals,  and  who  are  known  as  ostensible 
partners.  A  partnership  may  be  limited  to 
a  particular  transaction  or  branch  of  busi- 
ness, without  comprehending  all  the  adven- 
tures in  which  any  one  partner  may  em- 
bark. When  the  partners  in  a  firm  exceed 
ten  where  the  partnership  is  for  banking 
purposes,  and  twenty  in  other  cases,  the 
partnership  must  be  registered  under  the 
Companies  Act  of  18C2.  In  Scots  law,  the 
partnership  is  treated  as  a  distinct  person, 
the  partners  being  only  its  sureties,  so  that 
in  actions  by  or  against  the  firm,  the  indi- 
vidual partners  need  not  be  named.  Each 
partner  may  also  sue  the  firm  as  if  it  were 
a  distinct  person,  and  the  firm  may  be  made 
bankrupt  without  the  goods  of  any  of  the 
partners  being  sequestrated.— 3.  The  name 
of  a  rule  in  arithmetic.  See  FELLOWSHIP. 

Part-owner  (part'6n-er),  n.  In  laio,  a  joint 
owner  or  tenant  in  common,  who  has  a  dis- 
tinct, or  at  least  an  independent,  although 
an  undivided  interest  in  property  along  with 
another  or  others. 

Partridge  (par'trij),  n.  [O.  E.  partryke,  par- 
triche,  pertriche,  partrys,  &c.,  Sc.  pertrik, 
O.Fr.  pertrix,  perdriz,  Mod.  Fr.  peidrix, 
from  L.  and  Gr.  perdue,  a  partridge.]  1.  A 
rasorial  bird  of  the  genus  Perdix,  of  the 
grouse  family  (Tetraonidee).  The  common 
partridge  (P.  cinereus)  is  the  most  plentiful 
of  all  game-birds  in  Britain,  and  occurs  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  North  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Western  Asia.  The 
partridges  have  a  short  strong  bill,  naked  at 
the  base,  the  upper  mandible  being  convex 
and  bent  down  at  the  tip.  The  wings  and 
tail  are  short,  the  tarsi  as  well  as  the  toes 
naked,  and  the  tarsi  not  spurred.  The  up- 
per parts  of  the  plumage  are  ash-gray  finely 
varied  with  brown  and  black.  They  feed  on 
grain  and  other  seeds,  insects  and  their 
larvse  and  pupse.  Besides  this  species  there 
are  the  red-legged  or  Guernsey  partridge 
(P.  or  Caccabitt  rufus),  the  Greek  partridge 
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tP  Haatilis),  the  African  partrtdg*,  the 
Arabian  partridge,  the  Indian  partridge. 
The  name  partridge  l«  applied  in  the  United 


Red-legged  Partridge  (Ptrai* 


States  to  several  Xorth  American  species  of 
the  genus  Ortyx  or  quails.— 2.  In  artillery. 
a  large  bombard  formerly  used  In  sieges  and 
defensive  works  Froissart. 
Partridge-berry  (l>"'WJ-1>«-rl),n.  A  plant 
,,f  tlic  g?nu*<laulllierla, the O.  procumbent. 
Inhabiting  Xorth  America.  It  is  aromatic 
and  astringent,  and  yields  an  oil  which  is 
used  as  a  flavouring  substance  The  name 
ls  also  applied  to  another  North  American 
shrub,  ilitchella  repens.t,  pretty  little  trail- 
ing plant,  with  white  fragrant  flowers  and 
scailet  berries,  nat.  order  Rubiacew. 
Partridge-breederfpar'trij  bred-er),)'  One 
who  breeds  or  rears  partridges,  usually  for 
the  sake  of  sport.  '  These  partridge-breeders 
of  a  thousand  years  '  Tennyson. 
Partridge-wood  (pur-trij-wud),  n  A  very 
pretty  hardwood  obtained  from  the  west 
Indies  and  Brazil,  and  much  esteemed  for 
cabinet-work.  It  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
colour,  in  various  shades  from  light  to  dark, 
the  shades  being  mingled  in  thin  streaks. 
It  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  a  leguminous  tree, 
Andira  inn-mi*,  and  other  South  American 
and  West  Indian  trees. 
Part-song  (part'song).  n.  A  song  adapted 
to  1«  sung  in  two  or  more  distinct  vocal 
parts;  a  harmonized  or  concerted  song. 
Parturel  (parfur).  H.  Departure.  'Sudden 
parture  of  fair  Florimel.'  Spenser. 
Parturlatei  (par-tu'ri-at),  r. t  pret  parturi- 
ated;  ppr.  parturiatiny.  [L.  parturio,  to 
desire  to  bring  forth,  to  be  in  labour,  from 
partus,  birth,  from  pario.  to  boar.]  To  bring 
forth  young. 

Parturiency  (par-tu'ri-en-si),  ».    The  state 
of  being  parturient:  parturition.    [Rare.] 
Parturlent(par-tu'ri-ent).  a.  [L. parturient, 
parturientis,  ppr.  of  parturio.     See  PARTU- 
RIATK.]    Bringing  forth  or  about  to  bring 
forth  young.     Dr.  //.  More. 
Parturifacient  (par-tu'ri-fiV'shent).  71.    [L. 
parturio.  to  be  in  labour,  and/aci'o.  to  cause.  ] 
A  medicine  which  excites  uterine  action,  or 
facilitates  parturition,  as  ergot    Duitglison. 
Parturloust  (par-tu'ri-us),a.   Same  as  Par- 
turient.    Drayton. 

Parturition  (par-tu-ri'shon).  ».  [L.  partu- 
ritia,  parturittonin,  from  parturio,  parturi- 
tum.  .See  1'ARTURIATB  ]  1.  llle  act  of  bring- 
ing forth  or  being  delivered  of  young.  — 
it  That  which  is  brought  forth;  burden; 
birth. 

Parturitive  (par-tu'ri-tlv),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  parturition;  obstetric.  'Partu- 
ritice  science.'  Lord  Lytton. 
Party  (par'tlX  n.  [Fr.  partit,  a  party,  aside, 
a  faction,  a  suitor  or  litigant,  a  select  com- 
pany, Ac.,  from  Fr.  partir,  to  divide,  to 
part,  L.  partio.  from  pars,  partis,  a  part. 
See  PART.]  1.  A  number  of  persons  united 
In  opinion  or  design,  in  opposition  to  others 
In  the  community;  persons  In  a  state  united 
by  certain  political  views;  a  faction.  '  Win 
the  noble  Brutus  to  our  party.'  Shak. 

make  up  in  diligence  wli.it  they  w.int 
Hut.  vir.  you  knoi 


10  number*.  Jaknt 

But.  «ir.  you  know 
That  these  tmo/arfiu  still  divide  tile  world— 


Of  thoie  Bat  want  and  those  that  hare. 

Tmnyton. 

I  Persons  collected  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose;  often  an  armed  force;  a  detached  por- 
tion of  a  larger  body  or  company;  specifi- 
cally, >ni(i(.  a  detachment  or  small  number 
of  troop*  sent  on  a  special  service,  as  to  in- 
tercept an  enemy's  convoy,  to  reconnoitre, 
to  seek  forage,  to  flank  the  enemy.  Ac.— 
&  A  (elect  company  Invited  to  an  entertain- 
ment; as.  a  dining  party;  a  tea  parta:  an 
evening  party  -4.  Cause;  side.  •  Maintain 
the  parry  of  the  truth.'  Shak. 

*.«le  came  la  to  make  their  ffrtj  good,     [tryjm. 


>r  Qiviucii,  in  ap- 

ffi 


6.  One  ol  two  litigants ;  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant in  a  lawsuit. 

The  cause  of  both  fartits  shall  come  before  the 
judges.  "•  ""•  ' 

8.  One  concerned  or  interested  in  an  affair ; 
at.  a  party  to  a  contract  or  agreement ;  a 
party  to  a  scheme  or  plot. 

Having  learnt  that  hU  son  was  farty  to  a  treason- 
able plot.  he.  without  inquiry,  put  out  his  eyes. 

Brougham.       I 

7  A  single  person  distinct  from  or  opposed 
to  another;  a  person  under  special  consider- 

*  ll°the  Jury  found  that  the/,ir/v  slain  was  of  English 
race,  it  KaJ  been  adjudge/felony.  Sir  J.  Davut. 

Hence  — a  A  person  in  general;  an  indi- 
vidual ;  as,  an  old  party  of  my  acquaintance. 
[Vulgar.] 

Party  for  person,  now  an  offensive  vulgarism,  oc- 
curs in  the  Ittemorial,  ofth,  Kmfirt  ofyafa".  pub- 
li.-l.ed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  p.  56,  and  jrery •  fre- 
qucntly  in  Holland,  and  other  authors  of  his  time. 
•Apelles.  not  knowing  the  name  of  the  fart,,  who 
had  brought  him  thither,  ic.'  .  .  .  '  but  the  king 
presently  looke  knowledge  thereby  of  the  farm  that 
had  played  this  pranke  to  him.  4c.  g°£a",arsh 

-Tarty,  Faction,  Coda/,  Junto,  Combina- 
tion. See  CABAL. 

Party  (par-ti).  a.  [Fr.  )>arti,  from  partir, 
to  divide;  L  partior,  from  pan,  parta, 
a  part.)  In  her.  parted  or  divided,  in  ap- 
plication to  all  divisions 
of  the  Held  or  of  charges; 
aft,  party  per  paU,  when 
a  field  is  divided  by  a  per- 
pendicular line;  party 
per  bend,  when  a  field  ia 
divided  by  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  dextex 
chief  to  the  sinister  base; 
party  per  /ettc.  when  a  party  per  pale  argent 

Held  is  divided  by  a  llori-  and  azure. 

zontal  line. 

Party-coated  (parHl-kot-ed),  a.  Having  a 
party-coloured  or  motley  coat.  Shak. 

Party-coloured  (parti-kul-erd),  a.  Col- 
oured differently  in  different  parts;  of  di- 
vers colours;  variegated;  presenting  a  some- 
what striking  diversity  of  colours.  '  J'artii- 
colouretl  lambs.'  Shak.  'With  party-col- 
oured plumes  a  chattering  pie.'  Dryden. 
Also  written  Particoloured. 

Party-fence  Wall  (par-ti-fens'  wal),  n.  A 
wall  separating  the  ground  belonging  to  one 
bouse  or  occupation  from  that  of  another. 

Party-gold  (par'ti-gold),  n.  Beaten  or  leal 
silver  with  a  coating  of  gold  on  one  side. 

Partylsm  (par'ti-izm),  71.  Devotion  to  party. 
I  Recent  ] 

Party-Jury  (par'ti-ju-ri),  n.  A  jury  consist- 
ing of  half  natives  and  half  foreigner!;  half- 
tongue  (which  see) 

Party-man  (parti-man),  n.  One  of  a  party; 
usually  a  factious  man ;  a  man  of  violent 
party  principles ;  an  abettor  of  a  party. 
Sin/(. 

Party-spirit  (piir'ti-spir-it),  n.  The  spirit 
that  supports  a  party. 

Party.ifirtt  enlists  a  in.ui's  virtues  in  the  cause  of 
his  vices.  ll'hatfly. 

Party-spirited  (par'ti-spir-it-ed).  a.  Hav- 
ing the  spirit  of  party  or  of  partisans. 

Party-verdict  (par'ti-ver-dikt),  n.  A  joint 
veriuct. 

Thy  son  is  banish*d  upon  good  advice, 

Whereto  thy  tongue  a  farty-vtrdict  gave.    Shak. 

Party-wall  (piir'ti-wal),  ».  A  wall  formed 
between  buildings  to  separate  them  from 
each  other;  a  wall  separating  adjoining 
tenements. 

Parulis  (pa-rulis),  n.  [Gr  paroidis— para, 
lieside,  and  milw,  the  gums  J  Gum-boil. 

Parus  (pa'rus), «.  [  L.,  a  titmouse.  ]  Agenus 
of  insessorial  birds,  type  of  the  sub-family 
Paridie;  the  titmouse.  See  PARID.S,  TIT- 

MOUSK. 

Parusia  (pa-ru'zl-a),  n.  [Gr.  parousia, 
presence.]  In  rhel.  a  figure  of  speech  by 
which  the  present  tense  is  used  instead  of 
the  past  or  future,  as  in  a  vivid  narration 
«f  a  past  or  prediction  of  a  future  event. 

Parvanlmlty  (par  ya-nim'i-tl),  n.  (L.  par- 
rug,  small,  and  animus,  mind :  a  modern 
compound  formed  on  type  of  magnanimity.  ] 
1.  The  state  of  having  a  little  or  Ignoble 
mind ;  littleness  of  mind  ;  meanness.  De 
Ifuincty .—  2.  A  person  with  a  little  or  Ig- 
noble mind. 

Parvenu  (parVe-nu),  n.  [Fr.]  An  upstart, 
or  one  newly  risen  into  notice. 

Parvls,  Parvise  (par-vls).  71.  [Fr.fromLL. 
parvisius,  pararwwa.from  L.  paradisus,  para- 
dise, the  name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  the 
vacant  space  before  a  church,  because,  in  the 
ancient  mysteries  performed  in  front  of  the 
churches,  this  space  represented  paradise.  ] 


1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  porch  of  a 
church,  but  now  applied  to  the  area  round  n 
church;  also,  a  room  above  the  church  |mnli. 
which  was  sometimes  used  as  a  school,  Ac. — 

2.  t  A  u  afternoon's  exercise  or  moot  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  students  in  law :  so  called 
from  the  place  where  it  originally  took  place. 

Parvltude  t  (par-vi-tud),  «.  [L.  parmt-udo, 
littleness,  from  panus,  little.]  Littleness; 
minuteness.  GlamiUe. 

Parrtty  t  (par'vi-ti),  n.  [L.  parvitat,  little- 
ness, from  parvus,  little.]  Same  as  J'arm- 
tude.  Ray. 

Pas  (pa),  n.  (Fr.)  1.  A  step.— 2.  Eight  of 
going  foremost ;  precedence. 

Pas  t  (pas),  r. (.  [See  PASS.]  To  surpass ;  to 
exceed ;  to  excel.  Spenser. 

Pasan  (pa'zan),  n.  A  species  of  antelope 
(Antilope  oryx),  with  straight  horns,  and  of 
an  ash-gray  colour,  found  in  South  Africa. 

Pasch  ( pask ),  n.  [  L.  and  Gr.  pascha,  from 
Heb.  pascha,  passage,  from  pAsach,  to  pass 
over.  ]  The  passover ;  the  feast  of  Easter. 

Paschal  (pas' kal),  a.  [See  PASCH.  ]  Per- 
taining to  the  passover  or  to  Easter;  as, 
paschal  lamb;  paschal  supper. — Paschal 
cycle,  the  cycle  which  serves  to  ascertain 
when  Easter  occurs.  It  is  formed  by  multi- 
plying together  the  cycle  of  the  sun  (twenty- 
eight  years)  and  that  of  the  moon  (nineteen 
years). — Paschal  rents,  yearly  tributes  puM 
by  the  clergy  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  at 
their  Easter  visitations. 

Pasch-egg  (pask'eg),  71.  An  egg  stained  and 
presented  to  young  persons  about  the  timv 
of  Easter ;  one  of  the  eggs  which  children 
boil  hard  and  stain  at  this  time.  [Local.] 

Pasch-flower  (pask'flou-6r),  n.  See  PASU.I  K- 
FLOWER. 

Pascuage  (pasTcu-aj),  »i.  [L.L.  pattcuaijiitm. 
pascuage,  from  L.pascuuit>,  a  pasture,  from 
pancor,  to  feed.  ]  In  law,  the  grazing  or  pas- 
turing of  cattle.  Wharton. 

Pascuant  (pasTtu-ant),  p.  and  a.  [From  L. 
pascor,  to  feed.]  In  her.  a  term  used  for 
sheep,  cows,  &c. ,  when  borne  feeding. 

Fash  t  (pash),  n.  [Connections  unknown.] 
The  head;  the  face;  the  brains.  Shak. 

Pash'  (pash),  v.t.  [Probably  a  form  of  bath; 
comp.  Sw.  paska,  Prov.  G.  paschen,  to 
strike.]  Tostrike  violently;  to  dash  to  pieces; 
to  smash.  'They  had  cut  and  pasht  out  his 
brains.'  Holinshed. 

If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 

I'll  pash  him  o'er  the  face.  Shalt. 

Pasht  (pash),  n.  A  violent,  smashing  blow. 
Pasha  (pa-shii'  or  pa'sha),  n.  [Per 
piishtlh,  contr.  from  ptidishah,  protector  or 
great  king.  See  PADISHAH.)  In  Turkey,  an 
honorary  title  originally  bestowed  on  princes 
of  the  blood,  but  now  conferred  upon  mili- 
tary commanders  of  high  rank  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces.  There  are  three  grades, 
each  distinguished  by  a  number  of  horse- 
tails waving  from  a  lance,  the  distinctive 
badge  of  a  pasha.  Three  horse-tails  are 
allotted  to  the  highest  dignitaries,  who  have 
also  the  title  of  vizier;  the  pashas  of  two 
tails  are  generally  the  governors  of  the  more 
important  provinces ;  and  the  lowest  rank 
of  one  tail  is  filled  by  minor  provincial  gov- 
ernors. Spelled  also  Pacha. 
Pashallc,  Pachalic  (pa-sha'lik  or  pa'sha- 
lik).  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  pasha. 
Pashawt  (pa-sha'),  n.  Same  as  Pasha. 
Pasht  (pasht),  n.  In  Egypt,  myth,  a  goddess 
chiefly  worshipped  in  Bubastus,  In  Lower 
Egypt,  whence  her  alternative  name  of  /J«- 
bastei.  She  was  said  to  be  the  dauulilii 
of  the  great  goddess  Isis.  She  was  n] v 
sented  with  the  head  of  a  cat,  the  animal 
sacred  to  her. 

Paslgraphic,  Pasigraphical  (pas-i-graf- 
ik,  pas-T-graf'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  pasi- 
graphy. 

Paslgraphy  (pa-sig-ra-fl),  n.    [Gr.  pat,  all, 
and  yraphe,  writing. ]    An  imaginary  F\ 
of  universal  writing,  or  a  manner  of  writing 
that  may  be  understood  and  used  by  all 
nations ;  a  universal  language. 
Pasilaly  (pas'i-la-li),  n.     [Or.  pan,  for  all. 
dat.  pi.  of  pas,  all,  and  lali,  talking,  from 
laleo,  to  talk.]   A  form  of  language  adapted 
for  universal  use;  universal  speech.  IRare.) 
Pask,  Pasque  (pask),  n.    Same  as  /'o«cA. 
Pasnage  (pas'naj),  n.    Same  as  Pannagf. 
Paspy  (pas'pi).  n.     [Fr.  paste-pied,  from 
jianser,  to  pass,  and  pied,  a  foot]    An  oM 
English  dance,  the  music  for  which  »;i~ 
written  in  triple  time,  and  resembling  tl» 
,    minuet,  but  quicker  in  movement.    Called 
|    also  Pasging-meamirf,  Patsy-measure. 
Pasque-flower  (pask'tlou-cr),  n.     A  species 
of  Anemone.  A  pufaif  iHn.growing  in  Europe 
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and  Siberia,  so  named  iu  consequence  of  its 
flowering  about  Easter.  It  is  a  dwarf  her- 
baceous plant,  with  large  handsome  purple 
flowers,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  on 
chalky  downs  and  limestone  pastures  in 
England.  See  ANEMONE. 

Pasquil  (pas'kwil),  n.  [It.  pasquillo.]  Same 
as  Pasquinade.  Burton. 

PasoLuil  (pas'kwil),  v.  t.  Same  as  Pasquinade. 

Pasquillant  (pas'kwil-ant),  n.  A  writer  of 
posquils  or  pasquinades ;  a  satirist ;  a  lam- 
pooner; a  libeller.  Coleridge. 

Pasquiller  (pas'kwil-er),  n.  Same  as  Pas- 
quiuant.  Burton. 

Pasquin(pas'kwin),n.  Same  as  Pasquinade. 
Dryden. 

Pasquiu  (pas'kwin),  v.t.  To  pasquinade; 
to  lampoon.  '  Not  that  any  man  desires  to 
see  himself  pasquined  and  affronted.'  Dry- 
den. 

Pasquinade  (pas-kwin-ad'),  «-  A  lampoon 
or  short  satirical  publication,  deriving  its 
name  from  Pasquino,  a  tailor  (others  say  a 
cobbler,  and  others  again  a  barber),  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Home,  and  who  was  much  noted  for  his 
caustic  wit  and  satire.  Soon  after  his  death 
satirical  placards  were  attached  to  a  muti- 
lated statue  which  had  been  dug  up  oppo- 
site his  shop  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Braschi  Palace.  The  name  of  the  witty 
tailor  was  transferred  to  the  statue,  and  the 
term  pasquil  or  pasquinade  applied  to  the 
placards  in  which  the  wags  of  Rome  lam- 
pooned well-known  personages. 

Pass  (pas),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  passed  or  past; 
ppr.  passing.  [Fr.  passer,  It,  passare,  from 
L.  passus,  a  step,  a  pace.]  1.  To  go;  to  pro- 
ceed; to  be  transferred  in  any  way  from  one 
place  to  another :  generally  followed  by  an 
adverb  or  preposition  indicating  the  kind  of 
motion ;  as,  to  pass  away,  from,  into,  over, 
under,  &c. :  without  a  qualifying  expression 
often  to  go  past  a  certain  person  or  place; 
as,  we  saw  him  to-day  when  he  passed. 
'Pats  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me/  Ten- 
nyson. 

On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 
Pass'd  frequent.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  transferred  from  one  state  to  an- 
other; to  alter  or  change  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances; to  undergo  transition.     'Into 
stillness  past  again. '    Tennyson. 

Others,  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  .  .  .  pass 
from  just  to  unjust.  Sir  If.  Temple. 

3.  To  move  beyond  the  reach  of  observation 
or  the  like;  to  vanish;  to  disappear;  to  be 
lost;  hence,  to  depart  from  life;  to  die. 

Vex  not  his  ghost,  O  let  him/>asst  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.  Shafc. 

Beauty  is  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  vi\\\pass. 
Dryden . 

He  fast,  a  soul  of  nobler  tone  : 
My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  elapse;  to  be  spent. 

The  time  when  the  thing  existed,  is  the  idea  of  that 
space  of  duration  which  passed  between  some  fixed 
period  and  the  being  of  that  thing.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  enacted;  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
a  legislative  house  or  body  by  a  majority  of 
votes. 

But  I  have  heard  it  was  this  bill  \\\?&past, 
And  fear  of  change  at  home,  that  drove  him  hence. 
Tennyson. 

6.  To  be  current;  to  gain  reception  or  to  be 
generally  received;  as,  bank-notes  pans  as  a 
substitute  for  coin. 

False  eloquence  passeth  only  where  true  is  not  un- 
derstood. Felton. 

7.  To  be  regarded;  to  be  received  in  opinion 
or  estimation. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man. 

Shak. 

8.  To  occur;  to  be  present;  to  take  place. 

If  we  would  judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of  what 
passes  within  our  own  mind.  Watts. 

9.  To  determine ;  to  give  judgment  or  sen- 
tence.   '  Though  well  we  may  not  pans  upon 
his  life.'    Shak.—  10.  To  thrust;  to  make  a 
push  in  fencing  or  fighting.— 11.  To  omit;  to 
suffer  to  go  unheeded  or  neglected ;  as,  we 
saw  the  act,  but  let  it  pass.— 12.  To  move 
through  any  duct  or  opening. 

Such  (substances)  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the  power 
of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  converted  into 
aliment.  Arbuthnot. 

13.  To  be  in  a  tolerable  state. 

A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  by 
his  father  to  pass,  but  he  could  never  think  he  had 
enough,  so  long  as  any  had  more. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Efc  To  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  an- 
other; as,  the  land  panned  to  other  owners. 


15.  t  To  go  beyond  bounds;  to  be  extraordi- 
nary. 

Why  this  passes.  Master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  go 
loose  any  longer.  Sha&. 

16.  To  go  successfully  through  an  inspection 
or  examination;  specifically,  in  universities, 
to  go  through  an  ordinary  examination,  or 
one  necessary  for  a  degree,  but  without 
taking  honours.— 17. t  To  care;  to  have  re- 
gard: usually  with  a  negative. 

As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not; 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak.      Shak. 

(Prof.  Morley  says  that  pass,  in  this  sense, 
is  from  L.  patior,  passus,  to  suffer.]  —  To 
come  to  pans,  to  happen;  to  arrive;  to  come; 
to  be ;  to  exist— ft*  pass  away,  (a)  to  move 
from  sight;  to  vanish;  hence,  to  die. 

1  thought  to  pass  a-way  before,  but  yet  alive  I  am. 
Tennyson. 

(6)  To  be  spent;  to  be  lost. 


A  good  part  of  their  lives  passes 
thinking. 


v  without 
Locke. 


— To  pass  by,  to  move  near  and  beyond  a 
certain  person  or  place ;  as,  he  passed  by  as 
we  stood  in  the  road. — To  pass  into,  to  unite 
and  blend,  as  two  substances  or  colours,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  —To 
pans  on,  to  proceed. —To  pass  over,  to  go  or 
move  from  side  to  side;  to  cross;  as,  to  pass 
over  to  the  other  side. 

Pass  (pas),  v.t,  1.  To  move  near  and  go  be- 
yond; to  go  by,  beyond,  over,  under,  through, 
across,  along,  and  the  like ;  to  move  from 
side  to  side  or  from  end  to  end  of;  as,  to 
pass  a  house;  to  pass  or  cross  a  river.— 2.  To 
experience;  to  undergo;  to  suffer. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed.    Sha£. 

3.  To  live  through ;  to  spend :  used  of  time. 

*  A  lady,  who  had  passed  the  winter  in  Ion- 
don  with  her  husband.'    Addiwn. 

O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night. 

So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams.    Shak. 

4.  To  let  go  by  without  care  or  notice ;  to 
take  no  notice  of. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array. 
Dryden. 

5.  To  transcend;  to  exceed;  to  excel;  to  sur- 
pass. 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of 
women.  2  Sam.  i.  26. 

6.  To  transfer  from  one  person,  place,  or 
condition  to  another ;  to  make  to  change  ; 
hands;  to  hand  over;  to  send;  to  circulate;  j 
to  deliver;  to  make  over;  to  communicate.  ] 
'Pass  the  happy  news.'     Tennyson. 

Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  by 
Newbridge.  Clarendon. 

I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals, 
which  are  in  great  number.  Addison. 

I.  To  meet  successfully  the  demands  or  re- 
quirements of;  to  undergo  successfully,  as 
an  examination,  ordeal,  or  the  like ;  as,  to 
pass  an  examination  or  a  board  of  examin- 
ers; specifically,  to  obtain  the  legislative  or 
official  sanction  of;  to  be  enacted  by. 

Neither  of  these  bills  has  •yd  passed  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sivt/t. 

S.  To  forward  by  degrees;  to  cause  to  ad- 
vance by  stages  of  progress;  to  carry  on 
successfully  through  an  examination, ordeal, 
or  the  like ;  specifically,  to  give  legal  or 
official  sanction  to;  to  enact;  to  ratify;  to 
allow  as  valid  or  just. 

My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 
I  mentioned  half  an  hour  ago?       Tennyson. 

9.  To  give  forth;  to  utter;  to  pronounce;  as, 
to  pas*  a  sentence  of  death.     'My  doom, 
which  I  have  passed  upon  her.'    Shak. — 

10.  t  To  bring  to  completion;  to  make  an  end 
of;  to  accomplish;  to  finish. 

This  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well.     Shalt. 

II.  In  fencing,  to  perform;  to  execute;  to  do. 

*  To  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto.'  Shak. — 12.  To 
void,  as  faces  and  the  like.— 13. t  To  care  ' 
for;  to  regard;  to  heed:  usually  with  a  nega- 
tive. 

Have  no  regard  to  flatterers, 
Nor_pass  not  what  they  say.  Ant.  Munday. 

[Prof.  Morley  says  that  pass,  in  this  sense,  is 
from  L.  patior,  passus,  to  suffer.]— To  pass 
away,  to  spend;  to  waste.  'Lest  she  paw  away 
the  flower  of  her  age.'  Ecclus.  xlii.  9. — To 
pass  by,  (a)  to  take  no  notice  of;  to  overlook, 
to  excuse ;  to  forgive.  '  God  may  pass  by 
sinners  in  this  world.'  Ttllotson.  (b)  To 
neglect;  to  disregard. 

Certain  passages  of  Scripture  we  cannot  pass  by 
without  injury  to  truth.  Bnrnet. 

—To  pass  of,  to  impose  by  fraud ;  to  palm 
off.  '  Whether  in  the  17th  century  an  im- 
postor .  .  .  might  not  have  passed  himself 


ojTas  a  bishop.'  Macaulai/. — To  pass  on  or 
upon,  to  practise  artfully;  to  impose  fraud- 
ulently; to  put  upon,  as  a  trick. 

After  that  discovery  there  is  no  passing  the  same 
trick  upon  the  mice.  Sir  X.  L'Estrange. 

The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  passed  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy.    Dryden. 

—To  pass  over,  to  let  go  by  unnoticed ;  to 
disregard. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated,  nor  will  it  hinder  our  pursuit  lopass  it  over 
in  silence.  I-fatts. 

Pass  (pas),  n.  1.  That  through  which  one 
passes  or  goes;  a  passage;  a  way;  especially, 
a  difficult  or  narrow  way;  a  road  through  or 
over  a  dangerous  or  impracticable  place;  a 
narrow  road  or  defile  between  two  moun- 
tains; a  ford  in  a  river.  "The  passes  of 
the  German  Rhine.'  Howe. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defend  the  passes  into  the 
whole  country.  Clarendon. 

2.  Permission  or  license  to  pass,  or  to  go 
or  come;  a  ticket  of  free  transit  or  admis- 
sion; as,  a  railway  pass;  a  pass  to  the  the- 
atre.—3.  In  fencing,  an  attempt  to  stab  or 
strike;  a  thrust;  a  push. 

In  a  dozen  passes  between  you  and  him,  he  shall 
not  exceed  you  three  hits.  Shak. 

4.  A  movement  of  the  hand  over  or  along 
anything;  a  manipulation  of  a  mesmerist  — 

5.  State  or  condition  of  things;  an  embar- 
rassing situation;  conjuncture. 

Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  passt 
SA*ft. 

6.  A  sally  of  wit;  a  jest;  a  joke.     'An  excel- 
lent pass  of  Pate.'    Shak.— Pass  of  arms,  a 
bridge  or  other  passage  which  a  knight  un- 
dertook to  defend,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
passed  without  fighting  him  who  kept  it. 

Passable  (pas'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
passed,  travelled,  navigated,  traversed, 
penetrated,  or  the  like;  as,  the  roads  are 
not  passable;  the  stream  is  passable  in  boats. 
2.  That  may  be  passed  from  person  to  per- 
son; current;  receivable;  that  may  be  or  is 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand;  as,  bills 
passable  in  lieu  of  coin.— 3.  Such  as  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  strong  objection; 
tolerable; allowable;  admissible;  mediocre. 

White  and  red  well  mingled  on  the  face,  make 
what  was  before  but  passage,  appear  beautiful. 

Dryden. 

Passably  (pas'a-bli).ady.  Tolerably;  moder- 
ately. 

Other  towns  are  passably  rich  and  stored  with 
shipping;  but  not  one  very  poor.  Hvwett. 

Passade,  Passado  (pas-sad',  pas-sa'do),  n. 
[Fr.  passade,  from  passer,  to  pass.]  1.  In 
fencing,  a  motion  forwards  and  thrust. 
'Come,  sir,  your passado.'  Shak.—  2.  In  the 
manege,  a  turn  or  course  of  a  horse  back- 
ward or  forward  on  the  same  spot  of  ground. 

Passage  (pas'aj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  passa- 
gium.  See  PASS.]  1.  The  act  of  passing  or 
moving ;  transit  from  one  place  to  another; 
movement  from  point  to  point ;  a  going  by, 
through,  over,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  passage 
of  a  man  or  a  carriage;  the  passage  of  a  ship 
or  a  bird;  the  passage  of  fluids  through  the 
pores  of  the  body;  clouds  intercept  the^>a*,s- 
age  of  solar  rays. 

What !  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my  passage ! 

Sha*. 

2.  More  specifically,  transit  by  means  of  a 
conveyance;  a  journey  by  aeon  veyance.espt;- 
cially  a  ship.— 3.  Liberty  or  power  of  pass- 
ing; access;  entry  or  exit. -4.  Way  or  course 
through  or  by  which  a  person  or  thing  may 
pass;  avenue;  way  of  entrance  or  exit.  'From 
hence  a  passage  broad,  smooth,  easy,  inof- 
fensive, down  to  hell.'  Milton. 

And  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.    Dryden. 

5.  An  avenue  leading  to  the  various  divi- 
sions and  departments  in  a  building:  a  gal- 
lery or  corridor.— 6.  Removal  from  life;  de- 
parture; death. 

So  shalt  thou  lead 

Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.      Milton. 

7.t  The  way  or  manner  of  happening;  sep- 
arate part  of  the  progress  of  events ;  inci- 
dent ;  occurrence ;  accident.  *  In  thy  pas- 
sages of  life.'  Shak.  'Upon  consideration 
of  the  conduct  and  passage  of  affairs  in 
former  times.'  Sir  J.  Davies.—S.\  Recep- 
tion; currency. 

I  would  render  this  treatise  intelligible  to  every 
rational  man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastic 
learning,  among  whom  I  expect  it  will  have  a  fairer 
passage  than  among  those  deeply  imbued  with  other 
principles.  Sir  A".  Digby. 

9.  A  separate  part  or  portion  of  something 
continuous;  especially,  (a)  of  a  book  or  text; 
as,  &  passage  of  Scripture.  'How  commen- 
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PASSION 


Utors  each  d«rk  paaagt  ibun.' 
(»)  In  mune,  a  portion  or  phrue  of  a  tuue  ; 
i  run;  *  roulade.-lO.  The  act  of  puling  or 
carrying  through  all  lh«  regular  step.  neces- 
sary tonnder  valid;  as,  the  pcutagtal  a  bill 
or  of  a  law.  -11.  A  pua  or  encounter;  aa.  a 
fttjsop  at  arnu;  a  pottage  of  lore. 

There  mat  be  now  no  t«'™f"  <*  I"" 
Bctwut  us  twain  henceforward  evermore. 


It  A  game  played  with  dice.  Grote.-Burd 
nfpmttayt.  He*  under  l!iki).-/n  pawap«, 
in  puting;  cur«orily;  tranaltorlly. 

ThcfC  fundamental  knowledges  hare  been  studied 


I.  ion  passant. 


rapid  and  then- destructive  power  so  great, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  migrate  from  place 
to  place  In  vast  flocks  to  obtain  their  food. 


Pauaxe-bedl  (pn'al-bodzX  »•  pi    '"  3"*- 

thosTitrata  by  which  formation  pas.  con- 

fonnably  Into  each  other;  especially.  those 

hy  which  the  upper  Silurian  and  lower  old 

ml  landatonea  are  united  Into  one  series. 
Passage  -  money  (pas'aj-mun-l),  n.     The 

charge  made  for  the  conveyance  of  a  passen- 

ger In  a  merchant  vessel 
Pagaagert  (pufij-tT),  n.  Apasaenger.  JuL 

Bernert. 
Passant  (pas'ant),  a.    (Fr.  faaant,  pnr.  of 

fauer,  to  pan.  to  go.)    1.  In  her. 

a  term  applied  to  a  lion 

or  other  animal   which 

appears    to    walk.     See 

TR1ITAHT.  —  2.  t  Cursory; 

careless. 

What  a  severe  judgment  all 
our  actions  (even  out  passant 
words,aiui  our  secret  thoughts) 
must  hereafter  undergo. 

Barren-. 
3.  t  Excelling;  surpassing. 

CAaueer. 

Passaree  (  pas-a-re'  ),  »  \aut  a  tackle  to 
spread  the  clews  of  a  fore-sail  when  sailing 
large  or  before  the  wind.  Admiral  Smyth. 

Pass-book  (pas'lnik),  n.  A  book  in  which  a 
merchant  or  trader  makes  an  entry  of  goods 
sold  on  credit  to  a  customer,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  customer  ;  also,  a  bank-book 
(which  see). 

Pass-box  (pas/boks),  n,  MMt  a  wooden 
box  used  to  convey  cartridges  from  the  am- 
munltlon-chest  to  the  gun,  when  they  are 
too  heavy  to  be  carried  in  the  gunner's 
haversack. 

Pass-check  (pasVliek),  "•  A  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  a  place  of  entertainment;  a  ticket 
given  to  a  person  leaving  l>efore  the  end  of 
anyentertainment  entitling  to  re-admission. 

Passe,  Passee(pas-aX  a.  [Fr.)  Past;  out 
of  use;  faded:  specifically,  as  applied  to 
persons,  past  the  heyday  of  life. 

She  might  have  arrived  at  that  age  at  which  one 
intends  to  stop  for  the  next  ten  years,  but  even  a 
Frenchman  would  not  not  have  called  her  passer— 
that  ts  for  a  widow.  For  a  spinster,  it  would  have 
been  different.  Lord  I.yllon. 

Passe-garde  (pas-gird),  n.  [Fr  ]  In  atic. 
armour,  a  ridge  or  projecting  piece  on  the 
pauldrons  or  shoul- 
der-pieces, to  ward 
off  the  blow  of  the 
lance.  They  flrst 
appear  In  the  time 
of  Henry  VI. 
Passement  (pas1- 
nii-ntx  >i.  [Fr.  pan- 
leinrnt,  lace.  ]  A 
piece  of  lace  or  silk 
sewed  on  clothes; 
hence,  an  external 
decoration.  'These 
broad  jHumtinrnt* 
and  buskings  of 
religion'  Ruther- 
ford.  [Scotch.  ) 

Passement  (pas'- 
mriii  i.  r  i  To  deck  with  lace;  to  ornament 
the  exterior  of.  'Ashamed  to  be  scene 
among  those  who  are  patiemented  with 
gold.'  Zachani  Boyd.  [Scotch.] 

Passenger  (  pas'en-jcr),  n.  [  O  K.  pattanrr, 
one  who  mini  a  passage  or  Journey.  The 
n  It  an  Intrusive  element,  as  In  messenger. 
murtnger.]  1.  One  who  passes  or  Is  on  his 
way;  a  wayfarer;  a  traveller.  'Apelles, 
when  he  had  finished  any  work,  exposed  It 
to  the  sight  of  all  pattengert.'  Drijdtn.— 
4.  One  who  travels,  for  payment,  on  a  rail- 
way, steamboat,  coach,  or  other  conveyance. 

Passenger-falcon  (  pas'en-jer-fa-kn  ),  n.  A 
kind  of  migratory  hawk.  Aimworth 

Passenger-pigeon  (paVen-jer-prj-on),n.  A 
bird  of  the  pigeon  family,  which  abounds  In 
America.  It  is  the  Ketapitta  migratoriut. 
and  la  distinguished  from  the  common 
pigeon  chiefly  by  Its  long  graduated  tall. 
The  multiplication  of  these  pigeons  is  so 


Passenger-pigeon  {F.ctotislet  tnifratorius) 


Passenger-ship  (pas'en-jer-ship),  n.  A 
steamer  or  sailing-vessel  having  accommo- 
dation for  passengers  by  sea. 

Passenger-train  ( pas'eu-ger-tran ),  n.  A 
railway  train  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers- 

Passe-partout  (pas-par-to).  n.  [Fr.]  1.  In 
eiigr.  an  engraved  plate  or  block,  forming  a 
frame  around  an  aperture  into  which  any 
engraved  plate  or  block  may  be  inserted.  — 
2.  A  border  for  a  picture,  beneath  the  glass, 
and  within  the  frame,  frequently  of  paste- 
board.—3.  That  by  which  one  can  pass  any- 
where; a  master-key:  applied  also  in  France 
to  a  latch-key. 

Passer  (pas'er),  n.  One  that  passes;  a  pass- 
enger. Carew. 

Passer-by  (pas'er-M),  n.  One  who  goes  I>y 
or  near.  '  As  if  he  were  afraid  a  pa*ser-by 
might  hear  him.'  Ditracli. 

Passeres  (pas'er-ez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  sparrows, 
so  called  because  the  bulk  of  them  are  small 
birds.]  The  name  given  by  Linnnms  and  Cu- 
vier  to  the  extensive  order  of  birds  also  called 
Insessores  or  perchers.  The  order  is  now 
much  restricted,  and  is  rearranged  variously 
by  different  naturalists. 

Passerine  (pas'er-In),  a.  [L.  paster,  a  spar- 
row.] Pertaining  to  the  order  Passeres  or 
birds  to  which  sparrows  belong. 

Passerine  (pas'er-in),  n.  A  passerine  bird ; 
a  bird  belonging  to  the  order  Passeres. 

Pass-holder  (pasTiold-cr),  n.  One  who  holds 
a  free  pass  or  season  ticket,  as  to  a  theatre, 
on  a  railway,  Ac. 

Passlblllty  ( pas-i-bil'i-ti ),  n.  [  Fr.  pasnibil- 
M.]  The  quality  of  being  passible;  the  ca- 
pacity of  receiving  impressions  from  exter- 
nal agents;  aptness  to  feel  or  suffer. 

Passible  (pas'i-bl),  a.  [L.  paeribili*.  from 
jtatiur,  passvs,  to  suffer.]  Capable  of  feel- 
ing or  Buffering ;  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  external  agents. 

ApoUinarius  ...  held  even  Deity  to  be  passible, 
floater. 

According  to  our  doctrine,  God  so  tenderly  loved 
Mis  creatures  that  rather  than  not  suffer  for  tliein, 
He  took  to  Himself  a  passiblt  nature  for  the  very 
purpose  of  suffering.  Dublin  Rev. 

Passibleness  (pas'i-bl-nes).  The  same  as 
I'axxibility.  Brerewood. 

Pa8slnora(pas-i-fl6'ra),  n.  [L.  pa**io,  pas- 
sion, from  patior,  patinwt,  to  suffer,  and 
jlos.floriK,  a  flower]  A  large  genus  of  twin- 
ing plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Passifloracerc,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
the  flrst  Spanish  settlers  in  America  ima- 
gining that  they  saw  in  its  flowers  a 
representation  of  our  Lord's  passion ;  the 
filamentous  processes  being  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  crown  of  thorns,  the  nail-shaped 
styles  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and  the  five 
anthers  the  marks  of  the  wounds.  The 
genus  comprehends  a  large  number  of  spe- 
cies, chiefly  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Amer- 
ica, and  within  or  near  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  continent  They  are  all  twining  plants, 
often  scrambling  over  trees  to  a  consider- 
able length,  and  in  many  cases  are  most 
beautiful  objects,  on  account  of  their  large, 
rich,  or  gaily-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
often  succeeded  by  large  handsome  orange- 
coloured  edible  fruits,  for  which  indeed 
they  are  chiefly  valued  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  wild.  P.  laurifolia  pro- 
duces the  water-lemon  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  I*,  inalifurmis  bears  the  sweet  cala- 
bash. They  are  called  commonly  patiian- 
Jtower,  a  name  which  is  applied  more  espe- 


cially to  P.  caemlea,  which  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  England  out  of  doors,  and  is  the 
one  to  which  the  genus  owes  its  name. 

Passlnoracea  (pas'i-flo -ra"»e-e),n.  ;•(.  A  nat 
.  .1  ik-r  of  usually  climbing  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate simple  or  compound  leaves,  usually 
with  tendrils,  and  usually  large  handsome 
flowers,  of  which  the  genus  Passifiora  it  the 
type.  It  Is  very  closely  allied  to  Cucurbl- 
tacea:,  but  is  distinguishable  by  iu  peculiar 
filamentous  crown  and  by  its  superiorovary, 
exclusive  of  all  other  marks.  The  species 
chiefly  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  America 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Passim  (pas'im),  adv.  [L]  Here  and  there; 
throughout;  in  many  different  places. 

Passing*  (pas'ing),  a.  Surpassing;  exceed- 
ing; egregious;  eminent.  'Opawri/10  traitor.' 

aSit. 

No  strength  of  arms  shall  win  this  noble  fort. 
Or  shake  this  puissant  wall,  such  passing  might 
Have  spells  and  charms,  if  they  be  said  aright. 
Fairfax. 

Passing  (pas'ing),  adv.  Surpassingly;  »..n- 
derfully;  exceedingly;  as,  patuting  f Air;  pan- 
ing  strange;  panning  rich.  '  Oberon  is  pa**~ 
ing  fell  and  wrath.  Shak. 

Passing  (pas'ing),  prep.  Exceeding;  beyond; 
over. 

Why,  I  han't  been  at  'A  passing  a  couple  of  months. 

FtfH, 

Passing-bell  (pas'ing-bel),  n.  The  bell  that 
was  rung  in  former  times  at  the  hour  of  a 
person's  death,  from  the  belief  that  devlta 
lay  in  wait  to  afflict  the  soul  the  moment 
when  it  escaped  from  the  body,  and  that 
bells  had  the  power  to  terrify  evil  spirit*. 
At  the  Reformation  the  tolling  of  the  pan- 
ing-bell  was  retained,  but  the  people  were 
instructed  that  its  use  was  to  admonish  the 
living  and  excite  them  to  pray  for  the  dyin;: 
In  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  it  has  now 
ceased  to  be  heard,  but  the  tolling  of  belli 
at  deaths  or  funerals  is  still  a  usage,  more 
particularly  as  a  mark  of  respect 

Passingly*  (pas'ing-li),  ado.     Exceedingly. 

Surely,  madame.  quod  he,  their  chere  contemeth 
me  passynxly  well.  Berntrs. 

Passing-measure  (pas'ing-mezh'ur),  n.  See 
PASPY. 

Passing-note  (pas'ing-nfit),  n.  In  music,  a 
note  introduced  between  two  others  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  a  distance  or  melodiz- 
ing a  passage,  but  not  constituting  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  harmony. 

Passing-tone  (pas'ing-ton),  n.  In  mutic, 
same  as  PaKxing-iwtc. 

Passion  (pa'shon).  n.  [L  passia,  pattiani*, 
a  suffering,  an  enduring,  an  affection,  from 
patwr,  paxsus,  to  bear,  to  suffer ;  allied  to 
Or.  pathos,  suffering,  pathein,  to  receive  an 
impression  from  without,  to  surf  er  any  thing.  | 

1.  The  state  of  being  affected  or  acted  on 
by  something  external ;  a  passive  state  <>r 
state  of  being  operated  on ;  the  impression 
or  effect  of  an  external  agent  upon  a  body. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move,  and  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather 
a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  Lockt. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  impressions  from  exter- 
nal agents.    [Rare.  ] 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldabk 
and  many  other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian 
notions.  Bacon. 

3  The  suffering  of  bodily  pangs:  specific- 
ally, the  last  suffering  of  the  Saviour. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his 
passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs.  Acts  i.  i. 

4.  The  feeling  of  the  mind  under  some  influ- 
ence; a  feeling  by  which  the  mind  Is  swayed; 
a  ruling  affection  or  disposition  of  the  miti'l; 
any  desire  or  working  of  the  mind  that  gen- 
erally seeks  relief  or  gratification,  sucn  as 
ambition,  avarice,  revenge,  desire,  fi'.ir. 
hope,  Joy,  grief,  love,  hatred,  etc.;  a  strona 
deep  feeling. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 

As  doubtful  thouynts,  and  rash-embraced  despair. 

And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy. 

Hence,  (a)  Violent  agitation  or  excite  r 
of  mind,  particularly  such  as  is  occasioned 
hy  an  offence,  injury,  or  insult ;  hence,  vio- 
lent anger.     '  The  common  people  confine  it 
(the  word  passion)  only  to  anger. '    Watti. 

May  I  govern  my  passion  with  an  absolute  sway. 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  my  strength  wears  away. 
Without  gout  or  pang,  by  a  gentle  decay.    _ 

(6)  Zeal;  ardour;  vehement  desire. 

When  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  interest, 
they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  cotm- 
(yy^  Aaaison. 

(c)  Love ;  ardent  affection ;  amorous  de»ire._ 
'To  prove  your  passion  for  the  daughter. 


Kate.  far.  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mSve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abnne;      y,  Sc.  try. 
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Dmden.  '  A  passion  fond  to  idolatry. ' 
Maoautoy.  (d)t  Violent  sorrow.  Shak.— 
5.  A  pursuit  engaged  in  with  ardour,  ex- 
treme fondness,  or"  the  like ;  as,  poetry  be- 
came to  him  a  passion. — 6.  A  passionate 
display;  an  exhibition  of  deep  feeling. 

She  was  in  such  a  passion  of  tears  that  they  were 
obliged  to  send  for  Dr.  F.  Thackeray. 

Passiont  (pa'shon),  v.i.  To  be  affected  with 
passion;  to  be  extremely  agitated,  especi- 
ally with  grief. 

'Twas  Ariadne  passioning- 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight.      Shak. 

Passion  (pa'shon),  v.t.  To  give  a  passionate 
character  to;  to  imbue  with  passion;  to  im- 
passionate. 

O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  coomgly  'mong  myrtles.   Keats. 

Passional  (pa'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
passion  or  the  passions;  influenced  by  pas- 
sion; passionate.  West.  Rev. 

Passional  (pa'shon-al),  n.  1.  Same  as  Pas- 
sionary.—2.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  upon 
which  the  kings  of  England,  from  Henry  I. 
to  Edward  VI.,  took  the  coronation  oath. 
Rev  Orby  Shipley. 

Passionary  (pa'shon-a-ri),  n.  A  book  in 
which  are  described  the  sufferings  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  '  The  passionaries  of  the  fe- 
male saints.'  T.  Warton. 

Passionate  (pa'shon-at),  a.  Characterized 
by  passion;  exhibiting  or  expressing  passion; 
as,  (a)  easily  moved  to  anger;  easily  excited 
or  agitated  by  injury  or  insult. 

Homer's  Achilles  is  haughty  and  passionate.  Prior. 

(6)  Showing  strong  emotion;  highly  excited; 
vehement;  warm;  as,  passionate  affection; 
passionate  desire ;  passionate  concern. 

Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  discourse. 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance?      Shak. 
Love  has  caught  a  new  touch  of  passionate  tender- 
ness and  self-surrender.  Dr.  Caird. 

(c)t  Sorrowful.  'She  is  sad  and  passionate.' 
Shak.—  SYN.  Irascible,  hotheaded,  fiery,  hot, 
hasty,  impatient,  angry,  violent,  impas- 
sioned, vehement,  ardent,  animated,  warm. 
Passionate  t  (pa'shon-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
passionated;  ppr.  passionating.  1.  To  affect 
with  passion.— 2.  To  express  passionately  or 
sorrowfully. 

Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief.     Shak. 

Passionately  (pa'shon-at-li),  adv.  In  a 
passionate  manner:  (a)  with  passion  or 
strong  feeling ;  ardently ;  vehemently ;  as, 
to  covet  anything  passionately;  to  be  pas- 
sionately fond. 

Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke  : 
'  I  have  gone  mad.     I  love  you  !  let  me  die.' 

Tennyson . 

(&)  In  an  angry  manner;  angrily. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  some- 
times passionately  enough.  Locke. 

Passionateness  (pa'shon-at-nes\  n.  State 
of  being  subject  to  passion ;  vehemence  of 
mind;  anger. 

Passioned  (pa'shond),  p.  and  a.  1.  Moved 
by  passion;  violently  affected. 

Great  wonder  had  the  knight  to  see  the  maid 
So  strangely  passioned.  Spenser. 

2.  Expressing  passion.   *  Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor 
plaint,  nor  passion' d  moan.'    Keats. 
Passion-flower  (pa'shon-flou'er).    See  PAS- 

SIFLORA. 

Passioning  (pa'shon-ing),  n.  The  state  of 
being  affected  with  passion ;  the  act  of  giving 
vent  to  passion ;  a  passionate  utterance  or 
expression. 

And  Burns,  with  pungent  passioning* 

Set  in  his  eyes.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Passionlst  (pa'shpn-ist),  n.  A  member  of  a 
religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Koine, 
founded  in  1737  by  Paolo  Francisco  deDanei, 
who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  'della 
Croce.'  It  is  also  known  as  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross  and  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

Passionless  (pa'shon-les),  a.  Void  of  pas- 
sion; not  easily  excited  to  anger;  of  a  calm 
temper.  '  High,  self-contain'd,  and  passion- 
less.' Tennyson. 

Passion-play  (pa'shon-pla),  n.  A  mystery 
or  miracle-play  representing  the  different 
scenes  in  the  passion  of  Christ.  The  passion- 
play  is  still  extant  in  the  periodic  represen- 
tations at  Oberammergau,  in  the  Bavarian 
highlands,  perhaps  the  only  miracle -play 
which  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 

Passion-tide  (pa'shon-tid),  n.  The  season 
at  which  the  Church  commemorates  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 

Passion- week  (pa'shon- wek),  n.  Same  as 
Holy  Week.  See  under  HOLY. 


Passive  (pas'iv).a.  [L.  passivus,  from  patior, 
passus,  to  suffer.  See  PASSION.]  1.  Suffer- 
ing; not  acting,  receiving,  or  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  external  objects. 

The  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of  all 
its  simple  ideas.  Locke. 

It  any  one  affect,  not  the  active  and  watchful,  but 
the  passive  and  somnolent  line  of  study,  are  not 
writers  especially  fashioned  fur  him,  enough  and  to 
spare?  Carlyle. 

2.  Receptive;  unresisting;  not  opposing;  re- 
ceiving or  suffering  without  resistance;  as, 
passive  obedience;  passive  submission  to 
the  laws. 

Who  fights 

With  passions,  and  o'ercomes  them,  is  endued 
With  the  best  virtue,  passive  fortitude.  Massinger. 
In  fact,  she  (a  beggar)  was  a  sort  of  out-door  priest- 
ess of  the  chapel,  ready  to  perform  the  necessary 
passive  part  t<»  those  who  wished  to  do  an  act  of 
Christian  almsgiving.  Fraser's  Mag. 

3.  In  gram,  expressive  of  suffering  or  being 
affected  by  some  action;  expressing  that  the 
nominative  is  the  object  of  some  action  or 
feeling;  as,  the  passive  voice;  a  passive  verb 
or  inflection;  thus,  in  Latin,  doceor,  I  am 
taught;  in  English,  she  is  loved  and  admired 
by  her  friends;  he  is  assailed  by  slander. — 
—Passive  commerce.   See  Active  Commerce, 
under  ACTIVE. —Passive  debt,  a  debt  upon 
which,  by  agreement  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor,  no  interest  is  payable,  as  distin- 
guished from  active  debt,  that  is,  a  debt  upon 
which  interest  is  payable.     Wharton.— Pas- 
sive obedience.   SeeunderOBKDlKNCE.— Pas- 
give   prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  is  a 
suspension  of  the  activity  of  the  soul  or  in- 
tellectual faculties,  the  soul  remaining  quiet 
and  yielding  only  to  the  impulses  of  grace. 
— Passive  title,  in  Scots  law,  a  title  incurred 
by  an  heir  in  heritage  who  does  not  enter 
as  heir  in  the  regular  way,  and  therefore 
incurs  liability  for  the  whole  debts  of  de- 
ceased, irrespective  of  the  assets.  Paterson. 
SYN.  Inactive,  inert,  quiescent,  unresisting, 
suffering,  enduring,  submissive,  patient. 

Passively  (pas'iv-li),  adv.  I.  In  a  passive 
manner;  without  action;  unresistingly. 

A  man  may  not  only  passively  and  involuntarily 
be  rejected,  but  also  may,  by  an  act  of  his  own,  cast 
out  or  reject  himself.  Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  As  a  passive  verb;  in  the  passive  voice. 
Passiveness  (pas'iv-nes),  n.    l.  Quality  of 
being  passive,  or  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents  or  causes;  as,  the  pas- 
siveness  of  matter. 

You  know  a  spirit  cannot  wounded  be, 

Nor  wear  such  marks  of  human  passiveness. 


Beau 
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2.  Passibility;  capacity  of  suffering. 

We  shall  lose  OUT  Passiveness  with  our  being. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

3.  Patience;  calmness;  unresisting  submis- 
sion. 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 

In  a  wise  passiveness.  Wordsworth. 

Passivity  (pas-iv'i-ti),  n.  1.  Passiveness 
(which  see).  'Passivity  and  activity,  these 
being  contrary  and  opposite.'  Cheyne. 

'  I  am  aware  of  that,  uncle, 'said  Gwendolen,  rising 
and  shaking  her  head  back,  as  if  to  rouse  herself  out 
of  painful  passivity.  George  Eliot. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  continue  in  a 
given  state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  till 
disturbed  by  another  body.— 3.  In  chem.  the 
condition  of  a  substance  in  which  it  has  no 
disposition  to  enter  into  chemical  combin- 
ations. 

Pass-key  (pas'ke),  n.  A  key  for  opening 
several  locks;  a  master-key. 

Passless  (pas'les),  a.  Having  no  passage. 
'  Passless  rocks  on  either  hand.'  Cowley. 

Passman  (pas'man),  n.  In  the  universities, 
a  student  who  passes  for  his  degree  without 
honours. 

Passover  (pas'6-ver),  n.  1.  A  feast  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  to  commemorate  the  pro- 
vidential escape  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
when  God,  smiting  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians,  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
Israelites,  which  were  marked  with  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb.  It  was  celebrated 
on  the  first  full  moon  of  the  spring,  from 
the  14th  to  the  21st  of  the  month  Nisan, 
which  was  the  first  month  of  the  sacred 
year.  During  the  eight  days  of  the  feast 
the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  eat  only 
unleavened  bread,  hence  the  passover  was 
also  called  the  '  feast  of  unleavened  bread.' 
Every  householder  with  his  family  ate  on 
the  first  evening  a  lamb  killed  by  the  priest, 
which  was  served  up  without  breaking  the 
bones.  The  passover  was  the  principal 
Jewish  festival,  and  was  typical  of  the  death 
of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his  people. — 


2.  The  sacrilice  offered  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover;  also,  the  paschal  lamb.  — 3.  That 
which  is  passed  over. 

I  am,  it  may  be,  a  little  of  a  precisian,  and  I  wish 
to  Heaven  I  was  mair  worthy  of  the  name;  but  let 
that  be  ^.passover,  I  have  stretched  the  duties  of  a 
serving-man  as  far  as  my  northern  conscience  will 
permit.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Pass-parole  (pas-pa-rolO,  n.  Milit.  a  com- 
mand given  at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  to  the 
rear. 

Passport  (pas'port),  n.  [Fr.  passeport,  a 
safe-conduct,  originally  apermission  to  leave 
a  port  or  sail  into  it.  See  PASS  and  PORT.J 

1.  A  warrant  of  protection  and  authority  to 
travel,  granted  to  persons  moving   from 
place  to  place,  by  a  competent  authority. 
In  some  states  no  person  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  country  without  a  passport  from  his 
government,  but  the  regulations  of  different 
states  have  varied  much  regarding  the  use 
of  passports ;  and  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  great  relaxation  of  the  stringency  of 
the  regulations  connected  with  them.  Pass- 
ports may  be  given  for  goods  as  well  as  for 
persons;  and  in  time  of  war  a  ship's  pass- 
port is  a  voucher  of  her  neutral  character. 

2.  A  safe-conduct  granted  in  time  of  war  for 
persons  and  effects  in  a  hostile  country. 
UurrilL—3.  A  license  for  importing  or  ex- 
porting goods  subject  to  duty  without  pay- 
ing the  usual  duties.— 4.  That  which  enables 
one  to  pass  with  safety  or  certainty. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace.     Dryden. 

5.  That  which  enables  one  to  attain  any  ob- 
ject or  reach  any  end. 

The  favour  of  the  monarch  ...  is  the  only  pass- 
port  to  employment.  Brougham. 

Pass-ticket  (pas'tik-et),  n.  A  ticket  of  ad- 
mission, as  to  some  performance  or  spec- 
tacle ;  often  a  free  ticket. 

Pass- word  (pas'werd),  n.  A  secret  parole 
or  countersign  by  which  a  friend  may  be 
distinguished  from  a  stranger,  and  allowed 
to  pass. 

Passy-measure  (pas'i-mezh-ur),  n.  [Cor- 
rupted from  It.  passamezzo,  a  kind  of  dance 
— passo,  a  step,  and  mezzo,  middle,  or  pans- 
are,  to  pass,  and  mezzo,  the  middle.]  Same 
as  Paspy. 

Past  (past),  p.  and  a.  1.  Gone  by;  belonging 
to  a  time  previous  to  this;  not  present;  not 
future;  as,  past  time;  one's  past  life.  '  Re- 
membrance of  things  past.'  Shak. — 2.  Spent; 
ended;  accomplished;  existing  no  more. 
'My  day's  delight  is  past.'  Shak. 

Past  (past),  n.  A  past  or  former  time  or 
state;  a  bygone  time;  a  state  of  matters  no 
longer  present ;  as,  he  had  a  very  unfortu- 
nate past;  '  a  past  that  never  was  present. ' 

One  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  past  of  our  language  is,  because  the 
present  is  only  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  past. 
often  a  very  remote  past  indeed.  Trench. 

Past  (past),  prep.  1.  Beyond  in  time;  after; 
as,  past  6  o'clock.  Heb.  xi.  11.— 2.  Having 
lost ;  no  longer  possessing ;  as,  he  was  past 
sense  of  feeling. — 3.  Beyond;  out  of  reach 
of;  out  of  the  scope  or  influence  of. 

A  wreck/aj/  hope  he  was.  Shalt:. 

Love,  when  once  past  government,  is  consequently 
fast  shame.  Sir  R.  L'F.strange. 

4.  Beyond  in  position ;  further  than. 

We  will  go  along  by  the  king's  highway,  until  we 
be  past  thy  borders.  Num.  xxi.  22. 

5.  Above;  more  than.  '  Xotpast  three  or  four 
hairs.'    Shak. 

The  northern  Irish  Scots  have  bows  not  past  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Spenser. 

Past  (past),  adv.    By. 

And  at  times,  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay. 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past.         Longj'elloiu . 

Paste  (past),  n.  [O.Fr.  paste,  Fr.  pdte,  Pr. 
and  It.  pasta,  from  L.  pasta,  paste,  from 
Gr.  paste,  a  mess  of  barley-porridge,  from 
passo,  to  sprinkle  or  spread  over.  ]  1.  A  com- 
position in  which  there  is  just  sufficient 
moisture  to  soften  without  liquefying  the 
mass.  Paste  made  of  fiour  is  used  in 
cookery,  as  for  pies,  pastry,  &c.;  paste 
made  of  earthy  substances  is  used  in  va- 
rious arts  and  manufactures,  as  in  making 
potter's  wares.— 2.  A  kind  of  cement  made 
of  flour,  water,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  variously 
compounded,  and  used  in  different  trades, 
such  as  bookbinding,  &c. ;  also  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  mordant,  colour,  &c.,  in  calico- 
printing. — 3.  A  highly  refractive  variety  of 
glass,  a  composition  of  pounded  rock-crystal 
melted  with  alkaline  salts,  and  coloured 
with  metallic  oxides:  used  for  making  imi- 
tation gems.  One  variety  of  it  is  called 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch; 
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w~.  —  ..  In  mineral  the  mlnerm!  substance 
In  which  other  mineraU  »re  Imbedded.- 
6  The  inspissated  juice  of  fruit  to  which  gam 
an<l  powdered  sugar  have  been  added. 
FMto  (PtatX  9.1.  pret  *  pp.  patted;  ppr 
To  unite  or  cement  with  p»«t*; 


to  futen  with  paite. 
Pasteboard  (past'bord),  n.  1.  A  specie*  of 
tliick  paper  formed  of  several  tingle  sheets, 
palled  one  upon  another,  or  by  macerating 
paper  and  casting  It  In  moulds,  Ac.;  card- 
boird  -  2.  Playing  card*.  •  Did  you  play 
with  hirnT  He's  fond  of  puteboard  and 
bonea'  Thackeray.  (Colloq.  1-8.  A  visit- 
ing card.  'He  had  left  hi.  pasteboard. 
Maemillan'tilag.  (Coltoq  1-4.  A  board  on 
which  dough  U  roUed  out  for  paltry.  Son- 

Pasteboard  (piittord).  a.  Made  of  pastc- 
board;  an,  tfotteboard  box. 

Paste-eel  (past'el),  «.  A  vibrio  ;  a  micro- 
nxipic  eel.  See  VIBRJONID*. 

Putel  (pas'tel).  n.  [Fr.  pastel.  woad,  a  pas- 
tel fromL.  fSttUm,  a  little  roll  or  cake  : 
woad  wai  formerly  used  in  making  little 
rakes.  See  PASTIL.)  1.  The  plant  woad,  of 
the  genus  liatU;  also,  the  blue  dye  ob- 
tained from  it.  See  WOAJJ.—  2.  A  coloured 
i  MM 

Pasterer  (pas-ter-er),  n.    A  pastry-cook. 

Alexander  .  .  .  refused  those  cook*  and  fas- 
ttrtrt  that  Ada,  queen  of  Caria.  sent  liim.  Grttnt. 

Pastern  (pas'tern),  n.  [O.Fr.  patturm, 
Mod  FT.  pdturon,  from  O.  Fr.  patture,  a 
shackle  for  cattle  at  pasture,  from  L.  pasco, 
ixuturn,  to  feed  )  1.  The  part  of  a  horse  s 
leg  between  the  joint  neit  the  foot  and  the 
coronet  of  the  hoof:  it  answers  to  the  flrst 
phalanx  of  a  mans  finger.  -2.  A  shackle  for 
nones  while  pasturing.  E.  U.  Knight  — 
S.t  A  patten.  'She  had  better  have  worn 
pattern!.'  Beau.  <k  Fl. 

Pastern-Joint  (pos'tern-jolnt),  n.  The  Joint 
In  a  horse's  leg  next  the  foot:  correspond- 
ing to  the  human  knuckle. 

Pasticcio  (pas-tich'i-6).  n.  (It.]  1.  A  med- 
ley; an  olio;  especially,  in  mutie,  an  opera, 
cantata,  or  other  work,  the  separate  num- 
bers of  which  are  gleaned  from  the  compo- 
sitions of  various  authors,  or  from  several 
disconnected  works  of  one  author.  —2.  In 
painting,  a  picture  painted  by  a  master  In  a 
style  dissimilar  to  that  in  which  he  generally 
paints;  a  direct  copy  of  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  some  other  artist 

Pastil,  Pastille  (pas'til,  pas-teT),  n.  [Fr.jxut- 
tilte,  I.  pastillus,  a  little  roll,  a  lozenge, 
from  pasco,  pastum,  to  feed.]  1.  A  small 
roll  of  aromatic  paste,  composed  of  gum- 
benzoin,  sandal  -  wood,  spices,  charcoal 
powder,  *c  ,  for  burning  as  a  fumlgator  or 
disinfectant. 

A  Turkish  officer  .  .  .  was  seen  couched  on  a 
divan,  and  making  believe  to  pint  at  a  narghile,  in 
which,  however,  lor  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  only  a 
fragrant  ftistitb  was  allowed  to  smoke.  Thacktray. 

2.  A  kind  of  aromatic  sugared  confection. 

Pastil  (pas'til),  r  I  To  administer  or  fumi- 
gate with  pastils.  Quart.  Rev. 

Pastime  (pas'tim).  n.  Sport;  amusement; 
diversion;  that  which  amuses  and  serves  to 
make  time  pass  agreeably.  'Makea  txurime 
of  each  weary  step  '  Shalt  'Their  merry 
wakes  and  pastime*.'  Hilton. 

Pastime  (pas'tim),  c.i.  pret.  pantimed;  ppr. 
pattimina.  To  sport  ;  to  use  diversion. 
(Rare.) 

Pastlnaca  (pas-ti'na-ka),  n.  [  L.,  the  parsnip.  ] 
A  genus  of  Herbaceous  plants,  mostly  bien- 
nials. and  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  West  Central  Asia,  nat.  order  I'mbelll- 
fene.  The  most  important  species  is  /'. 
ration  (the  common  parsnep).  See  FAR.SNII-. 

Pastor  (paa'tor  ).  ii  [I.,  pastor,  a  feeder,  a 
herdsman,  a  shepherd,  from  patco,  pastum, 
to  drive  to  pasture,  to  feed;  same  root  as  W. 
patg,  a  feeding.  Armor,  paska,  to  feed,  Skr. 
I'  i.  to  guard,  to  preserve.]  1.  A  shepherd; 
one  that  has  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Drydm.—  2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  having 
the  charge  of  a  church  and  congregation. 
•A  pastor  of  the  church.'  South.  'Being 


to  flnd  her  pastor  texts. '  Tennyson. 
»  A  beautiful  bird  (Pastor  ntewt)  with  a 
tutted  head,  allied  to  the  starling.  It  Is 
so  called  from  frequenting  the  cattle-field 
and  the  sheepfold,  and  feeding  on  the  para- 
sitic insects  generally  found  on  the  cattle. 
It  Is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain. 

Pastorablet  (pas'tor-a-bl).  a.     Pasturable. 
Litngav. 

Pastorage  (pos'tor-aj).  n.    The  office  or  jur- 
isdiction of  a  pastor,  a  pastorate.   MonMi, 


Pastor*!  (pas'tor-al),  a.  [L.  pattaralu.  See 
PASTOR  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  shepherds:  rus- 
tic; rural;  as,  a  pattoral  life;  pastoral  man- 
ners. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes  a  great  many  days  were 
sent  U  follow  their  flying  predecessor*  ^  ^^ 

2.  Descriptive  of  the  life  of  shepherds; 
treating  of  rustic  life;  as,  ajxutorol  poem. 
3  Relating  to  the  cure  of  souls,  or  to  the 
pastor  of  a  church ;  as,  pattaral  care  or 
duties;  a  pattaral  letter. 

Pl«y  is  the  life  and  soul  offastoral  fidelity. 

H.  Hurttpkrty. 

—Pattaral  letters  are  circulars  addressed 
by  a  bishop  to  his  diocesans,  for  purposes 
of  religious  instruction,  or  admonition  in 
matters  of  discipline.  —  Pastoral  theology, 
that  part  of  theology  which  treats  of  the 
obligations  of  the  pastors  themselves,  and 
which  is  therefore  designed  for  the  training 
and  preparation  of  the  candidates  for  the 
pastoral  office;  also  the  objective  teaching 
which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  Instruction 
and  direction  of  the  Hock  committed  to  the 
pastor's  charge. 

Pastoral  (pas'tor-al),  n.  1.  A  poem  describ- 
ing the  life  and  manners  of  shepherds,  or  a 
poem  in  which  shepherds  or  shepherdesses 
are  the  characters;  a  bucolic. 

A  pastoral  is  a  poem  in  which  any  action  or  pas- 
sion is  represented  by  its  effects  on  a  country  life. 
Johnson. 

1  In  music,  (a)  a  simple  melody  in  six-eight 
time  in  a  rustic  style.  (6)  A  cantata,  the 
words  of  which  are  founded  on  pastoral  in- 
cidents, (c)  A  complete  symphony,  wherein 
a  series  of  pastoral  scenes  is  depicted  by 
sound-painting  without  the  aid  of  words. 
(i/  >  A  kind  of  dance.— 3.  A  pastoral  letter  or 
address. 

Pastorale  (pas-to-ralS),  n,  [It]  In  muni;, 
see  PASTORAL,  n.  2. 

Pastoralism  (pas'tor-al-izm),  n.  Pastoral 
character;  that  which  possesses,  suggests, 
or  confers  a  pastoral  character. 

Still  it  {close-set  wooden  paling)  is  significative  of 
pleasant  parks,  and  well-kept  field  walks,  and  herds 
of  deer,  and  other  such  aristocratic  fattoralisTns. 
Kits-tin. 

Pastorally  (pas'tor-al  li),  adv.  1.  In  a  pas- 
toral or  rural  manner.  — 2.  In  the  manner  of 
a  pastor. 

Pastoral-staff  (pas'tor-al-staf).  n  The  offi- 
cial staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot.  It  is  of  metal, 
or  of  wood  ornamented  with  metal,  and  has 
the  head  curved  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's 
crook  as  a  symbol  of  the  pastoral  office.  See 
CROZIER. 

Pastorate  (pas'tor-at),  n.  The  office,  state, 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  spiritual  pastor;  pastor- 
ship. Tooke.—  2.  The  body  of  pastors  in  a 


place.     Eclec.  Rev. 
Pastorless 


(pas'tor-les),  a.  Having  no 
pastor. 

Pastor-like  (pas'tor-lik),  a.  Pastorly.  Mil- 
tun. 

Pastorling  (pas'tor-ling),  n.  An  insignifi- 
cant or  inferior  pastor.  '  Some  negligent 
paxtoriings.'  Bp.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Pastorly  (pas'tor-li),  a.  Becoming  a  pastor ; 
pastor-like.  '  A  rousing  volley  of  pastorly 
threatenings.'  Milton. 

Pastorship  (pas'tor-ship),  n.  Same  as  Pas- 
torate, I. 

Pastry  (pas'tri).  n.  [Frompa«<«.]  1.  Viands 
made  of  paste,  or  of  which  paste  constitutes 
aprincipal  ingredient ;  particularly,  the  crust 
or  cover  of  a  pie,  tart,  or  the  like.  •  The  rasp- 
berry jam  coyly  withdrew  itself  .  .  .  behind 
a  lattice- work  of  pastry. '  Dickens.— 2.  t  The 

Klace  where  pastry  is  made.  •  He  missed 
Is  way,  and  so  struck  into  the  pastry.' 
Hmcell. 

Pastry-cook  (pas'tri-kuk),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  and  sell  pastry  or 
viands  made  of  paste. 

Pastry-man  (pas'tri-man),  n.  A  pastry- 
cook. Addisan, 

Pasturable  (pas'tur-a-bl),  o.  Fit  for  pasture. 
'Pasturable  lands.'  fiees. 

Pasturage (pas'tur-aj),  n.  [O.Fr.  patturage, 
Fr  pdturage.  See  PASTURE.)  1.  The  busi- 
ness of  feeding  or  grazing  cattle.  '  All  men 
would  fall  to  pasturage,  and  none  to  hus- 
bandry.' Spenser.— Z.  Grazing  ground;  land 
appropriated  to  grazing.— S.  Grass  on  which 
cattle  feed.  '  Cattle  fatted  by  good  pattur- 
age' Arbuthnat.~4.  In  Scots  law,  the  right 
of  pasturing  cattle  on  certain  ground. 

Pasture  (pas'tur),  n.  [O.Fr.  patture.  Mod. 
Fr.  miturr,  from  L.  pattura,  from  pasco,  to 
feed.  See  PASTOR.]  i.t  Food;  nourishment. 
•Toads  and  frogs  his  patture  poisonous.' 
Spenter.  —2.  Grass  for  the  food  of  cattle  or 


PATAMAR 

other  animals ;  the  food  of  cattle  taken  by 
grazing  '  A  careless  herd,  full  of  the  pat. 
ture.'  Shak. —  2.  Oround  covered  with  grass 
appropriated  for  the  food  of  cattle  or  other 
animals.  '  Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  ' 
Hilton. 

I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 

Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  Bock, 

And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us.      Stiat. 

S.t  Human  culture;  education.  "The  flrst 
pastures  of  our  infant  age.'  Dryden. — Com- 
mon of  pasture,  in  England,  the  right  of 
feeding  cattle  on  another's  ground. 

Pasture  (pas'tur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp  patturnl; 
ppr.  pasturing.  To  feed  on  growing  grass, 
or  to  supply  grass  for  food;  as,  the  farmer 
pastures  fifty  oxen ;  the  land  will  pasture 
fitly  oxen. 

Pasture  (pas'tur),  ».i.  To  graze;  to  take 
food  by  eating  grass  from  the  ground.  Hil- 
ton. 

Pasture-land  (pas'tur-land),  n.  Land  ap- 
propriated to  pasture.  Congreve. 

Pastureless  (pas'tur-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
pasture. 

Pasty  (pas'ti),  a.  Like  paste;  of  the  consist- 
ence of  paste. 

Pasty  (pas'ti),  n.  [O.  Fr.  paste,  Mod.  Fr.  ptff . 
a  pie,  a  pasty.  See  PASTE.]  A  meat-pie 
covered  with  a  paste :  said  to  be  properly  a 
preparation  of  venison,  veal,  lamb,  or  other 
meat,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  highly  seasoned,  and 
inclosed  in  a  paste.  '  A  hot  venison  putty 
to  dinner.'  Shak. 

put  of  the  recesses  of  a  dark  closet,  into  which 
this  aperture  gave  admittance,  he  brought  a  large 
pasty  baked  in  a  pewter  platter.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Pat  (pat),  ».«.  pret.  &  pp.  patted;  ppr.  pat- 
ting. [Probably  a  word  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  a  slight  sharp  blow;  comp.  W.  /at, 
a  blow,  and  E.  tap.  Patter  is  a  frequenta- 
tive from  this.]  To  strike  gently  with  the 
fingers  or  hand;  to  tap;  as,  to  pat  a  dog;  to 
pat  a  person  on  the  head. 

Gay  fair  my  shoulder  and  you  vanish  quite.     Popt. 

Pat  (pat),  n.  1.  A  light  quick  blow  or  stroke 
with  the  fingers  or  hand.— 2.  A  small  lump 
of  matter  beat  into  shape  with  the  hand  or 
with  pats;  a  small  lump  of  butter  of  a  regu- 
lar shape. 

It  looked  like  a  tesselated  work  of  fats  of  butter. 
Duktni. 

Pat  (pat),  a.  [No  doubt  from  the  verb  and 
noun  /<••' ',  to  give  a  slight  tap,  a  slight  tap. 
which  seem  to  be  imitative  words.]  Apt; 
fit;  convenient;  exactly  suitable  either  as 
to  time  or  place.  [Colloq.  ] 

Zuinglius  dreamed  of  a  text  which  he  found  very 
fill  to  nis  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  Atterbury. 

Pat  (pat),  adv.  Fitly;  conveniently;  just  In 
the  nick;  exactly.  'Will  fall  pat  to  the 
purpose.'  Shak.  '  And  pat  he  comes.'  Shak. 
[Colloq.) 

I  foresaw  then  'twould  come  in  pal  hereafter. 

Pat  (pat),  n.    A  pot.    [Scotch.] 

Pat  (pat),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.     Put.    [Scotch.] 

Pat  (pat),  n.  [Contr.  for  Patrick.]  A  com- 
mon name  for  an  Irishman. 

Pataca  (pat-alta),  n.  1.  A  Spanish  coin  of 
the  value  of  4«.  8d.  sterling.— 2.  An  Algeriue 
coin  valued  at  Is.  6d. 

Patache  (pa-tashO,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.)  1.  A 
tender  or  small  vessel  employed  in  convey- 
ing men  or  orders  from  one  ship  or  place  to 
another.— 2.  A  kind  of  stage-coach.  Sim- 
mondt. 

Patacoon  (pat-a-konO,  n.  (An  augmentative 
form.]  Same  as  Pataca,  1. 

Pataglum  (pa-ta'ji-um),  n.  [L. ,  the  border 
of  auress. }  In  compar.  anat.  a  term  applied 
to  the  expansion  of  the  integuments  of  the 
trunk  and  fore  limbs  by  which  bats,  flying- 
squirrels,  opossums,  and  flying  lizards  sup- 
port themselves. 

Patagonian  (pat-a-go'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Patagonia  or  the  Patagonians. 

Patagonian  (pat-a-go'ni-an),  n.  A  native  of 
Patagonia. 

Patala  (pat'a-la),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  one  of 
the  inferior  regions,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  divisions,  each  10,000  miles  deep.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  gorgeous  and  pleasant 
place,  inhabited  by  snake  or  serpent  gods. 
male  and  female,  who  are  decorated  with 
brilliant  jewel-,  and  feast  on  delicious  viands 
and  choice  wines. 

Patamar  (pat'a-mar),  n.  A  vessel  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  of  Bombay  and  Ceylon. 
Its  keel  has  an  upward  curve  amidships, 
and  extends  only  about  half  the  length  of 
the  vessel;  the  stem  and  stern,  especially 
the  former,  have  great  rake;  and  the  draught 
of  water  Is  much  greater  at  the  head  than 


Kite,  fir,  fat.  fall;        mi.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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at  the  stern.    These  vessels  sail  remarkably 
well,  and  stow  a  good  cargo.     Spelled  also 

I'tittCllMT. 


Patamar  ot  Malabar. 

Patavtnity  (pat-a-vin'i-ti).  n.  A  term  used 
to  denote  the  peculiar  style  or  diction  of 
Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  from  Patavium 
(now  Padua),  his  birthplace;  hence,  applied 
to  the  use  of  local  or  provincial  words  in 
speaking  or  writing;  provinciality. 

Patch  (pach),  n.  [A  word  of  doubtful  con- 
nections ;  comp.  Swiss  batschen,  patschen, 
to  patch,  to  clap  on  a  piece,  batsch,  a  patch; 
also  It.  pezza,  a  patch,  a  piece.]  1.  A  p_iece 
of  cloth  sewed  on  a  garment  to  repair  it. — 
2.  A  small  piece  of  anything  used  to  repair 
a  breach.— 3.  A  small  piece  of  silk  used  to 
cover  a  defect  on  the  face,  or  to  add  a 
charm. 

No,  nor  your  visits  each  day  in  new  suits. 
Nor  your  black  patches  you  wear  variously. 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-nioons,  some  loz- 
enges. Shak. 

4.  A  small  piece  of  leather  used  as  the  wad- 
ding for  a  rifle  ball. — 5.  A  piece  inserted  in 
mosaic  or  variegated  work. — 6.  A  small  piece 
of  ground ;  a  small  detached  piece ;  a  plot. 
•A  little  patch  of  land.'  Shak.  'Upon  my 
proper  patch  of  soil.'  Tennyson.  —  7.t  A 
paltry  fellow;  a  ninny;  a  fool.  'Capon, cox- 
comb, idiot,  patch !'  Shak. 
Patch  (pach),  v.  t.  1.  To  mend  by  sewing  on 
a  piece  or  pieces;  as,  to  patch  a  coat. — 2.  To 
mend  with  pieces ;  to  repair  with  pieces 
fastened  on;  to  repair  clumsily.  'That  that 
earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe,  should 
patch  a  wall.'  Shak.— 3.  To  adorn  (the  face) 
with  a  patch  or  with  patches. 

In   the  middle    boxes  were  several    ladies  who 
patched  both  sides  of  their  faces.  Spectator. 

4.  To  make  up  of  pieces  and  shreds ;  hence, 
to  put  together  of  ill-assorted  parts  or  ele- 
ments ;  to  make  hastily  or  without  regard 
to  forms:  often  followed  by  up;  as,  to  patch 
up  a  quarrel.  '  If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel. ' 

He  had  thought  it  best  to  patch  up  a  separate  ne- 
gotiation for  himself.  Sir  «•".  Scott. 

Patchedlyt  (pach'ed-li),  adv.    In  a  patched 

manner;  with  patches.     Udall. 
Patcher  (pach'er),  n.    One  that  patches  or 

botches. 
Patchery  (pach'er-i),  n.    Bungling  work; 

botchery;  gross,  bungling  hypocrisy.    Shak. 
Patch-ice  (pachls),  n.    Pieces  of  ice,  in  the 

sea,  overlapping   or   nearly  joining   each 

other. 
Patchockef  (pach'ok),  ».     [Dim.  of  patch,  a 

mean  fellow, a  clown.]    A  clown;  a  mean  or 

paltry  fellow. 
The  rest  which  dwell  above  Connaught  and  in 

Mounster  ...  are  degenerate,  and  growen  to  be  as 

very  patchockes  as  the  wild  Irish.  Spenser. 

[This  may  be  the  true  reading,  and  not 
pajock,  in  Shakspere's  Hamlet,  iii.  2,  295.  ] 
Patchouli,  Patchouly  (pa-cho'li),  n.  [An 
Indian  name.]  1.  An  odoriferous  plant  of 
the  genus  Pogostemon,  P.  patchouly,  the 
leaves  of  which  furnish  an  essential  oil  used 
for  perfuming.  It  is  a  native  of  India  and 
China.— 2.  The  perfume  itself. 

He  smelt  as  sweet  as  patchouli  could  make  him. 
Troltope. 

Patchwork  (pach'werk),  n.  1.  Work  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  various  figures  sewed  to- 
gether.—2.  Work  composed  of  pieces  clum- 
sily put  together;  anything  formed  of  ill- 
assorted  parts.  'A  manifest  incoherent 
piece  of  patchwork.'  Swift 

Patchy  (pach'i),  a.    Full  of  patches. 


Pate  (pat),  n.  [Perhaps  a  modified  form  of 
put,  Ir.  pata,  pota,  Sc.  pat,  the  radical  mean- 
ing being  the  brain-pan  or  skull  |  1.  The 
head  of  a  person;  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
word  seems  to  have  been  almost  always 
used  (as  still)  with  a  shade  of  contempt  or 
humour. 

Hat  paunches  have  lean  pates.  Shak. 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come ; 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home. 
Pope. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  calf's  head. 

Pat6  (pa'ta),  n.  [Fr.,  lit.  a  pasty.  SeePASTY.] 
in  fart,  a  kind  of  platform,  usually  of  a 
roundish  or  oval  shape,  erected  on  marshy 
ground  to  cover  a  gate. 

Pated  (pat'ed),  a.     Having  a  pate :  used  in 
composition;  as,  long-pated,  cunning;  shal- 
low-pated,  having  weak 
intellect.  K V 

Patee(pa-te'),-n.  In  her. 
spreading  out  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  forme ;  chiefly 
applied  to  crosses.  Writ- 
ten also  Pattte. 

Patefactlou   (pat-e-fak'- 
shon),  n.   [L.  pattfactio— 
pateo,  to  open,  and  facio,    Cross  patee  fitchee. 
to   make.]     The   act  of 
opening  or  manifesting ;  open  declaration. 

God  hath  still  preserved  and  quicked  the  worship 
dueuntohis  name  by  the  patefaction  of  himself. 

Bp,  Pearson. 

Patella  (pa-tel'Ia),  n.  [L  dim.  of  patera,  a 
cup,  from  pateo,  to  be  open.]  1.  A  small 
pan,  vase,  or  dish.  —  2.  In  aiiat.  the  knee- 
pan  ;  the  cap  of  the  knee.— 3.  In  zool.  a  ge- 
nus of  gasteropodous  molluscs  comprising 
the  limpets. 

Patellidffl  (pa-tel'li-de),  n.  pi.  The  limpets, 
a  family  of  gasteropodous  molluscs  of  which 
the  characters  are:  shell  conical;  muscular 
impression  horse-shoe-shaped,  open  in  front; 
foot  as  large  as  the  margin  of  the  mantle; 
and  respiratory  organs  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  branchial  lamellae  surrounding  the 
animal  between  the  body  and  the  mantle ; 
eyes  at  the  base  of  the  short  tentacles. 

Patelliform  (pa-tel'li-form),  a.  [L.  patella, 
a  dish,  and  E.  form.  ]  Shaped  like  the  pa- 
tella or  knee-pan ;  of  the  form  of  a  dish  or 
saucer. 

Patellite  (pat'el-it),  n.  Fossil  remains  of 
the  Patella  or  limpet. 

Paten  (pat'en),  n.  [L.  patina,  a  pan,  from 
pateo,  to  lie  open.]  A  metallic  plate  or  flat 
dish;  nowonly  an  ecclesiastical  term  applied 
to  the  round  metallic  plate  on  which  the 
bread  is  placed  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  It  often  serves  as  a  cover  for  the 
chalice. 

Patency  (pa'ten-si),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
patent  or  evident.  —  2.  The  state  of  being 
spread,  open,  or  enlarged.  Dunglison. 

Patent(pa'tent),o.  [FromL.  patens, patentis, 
ppr.  of  pateo,  to  be  open.  ]  1.  Open ;  spread- 
ing; expanded;  specifically,  in  hot.  forming 
an  acute  angle  nearly  approaching  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  stem  or  branch;  as,  a  patent 
leaf.  — 2.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all ;  as,  letters 
patent.  See  LETTER.— 3.  Appropriated  by 
letters  patent;  secured  by  law  or  patent  as 
an  exclusive  privilege;  restrained  from  gen- 
eral use;  patented;  as,  patent  medicines. 

Madder  ...  in  King  Charles  the  First's  time  .  .  . 
was  made  a  patent  commodity.  Mortimer. 

The  illustrious  race  whose  drops  and  pills 
Have/ate«f  powers  to  vanquish  human  ills. 

Crabbe. 

4.  Manifest  to  all;  unconcealed;  evident; 
conspicuous;  as,  the  pretence,  the  design, 
was  quite  patent.  '  Explicit,  patent,  and 
precise.'  Bp.  Uorsley. 

Last  night  their  mask  was  patent.       Tennyson. 

—Patent  ambiguity,  in  law,  a  doubt  that  is 
apparent  upon  the  face  of  an  instrument. 
Wharton. 

Patent  (pa'tcnt  or  pat'ent),  n.  A  privilege 
from  the  crown,  granted  by  letters  patent 
(whence  the  name),  conveying  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  specified  therein  the 
sole  right  to  make,  use,  or  dispose  of  some 
new  invention  or  discovery  for  a  certain 
limited  period,  which  in  this  country  may 
run  to  fourteen  years,  or  even  longer,  should 
the  inventor  be  able  to  prove  that  the  in- 
vention, though  of  great  public  utility,  has 
been  up  till  that  time  almost  unprofitable 
to  him.  Letters  patent  are  obtained  upon 
petition  and  affidavit  to  the  crown,  setting 
forth  that  the  petitioner  has,  after  great 
labour  and  expense,  made  acertain  discovery 
which  he  describes,  and  which  he  believes 
will  be  of  great  public  utility,  and  that  he 
is  the  first  inventor.  In  accordance  with 


the  provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1862,  provisional  protection  com- 
mences on  the  day  of  petitioning  for  letters 
patent,  and  the  statute  requires  that  the 
petition  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
and  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  inven- 
tion. These  documents  are  referred  to  one 
of  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  who,  if  he 
be  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the  inven- 
tion, grants  a  certificate  of  provisional  pro- 
tection, to  remain  in  force  during  six  months 
from  the  date  of  application,  pending  which 
the  invention  may  be  used  and  published 
without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  any 
letters  patent  subsequently  granted  for  the 
invention.  The  statute  also  allows  that,  in 
place  of  depositing  a  provisional  specifica- 
tion on  making  application  for  letters  patent, 
as  was  necessary  under  previous  acts,  the 
petitioner  may  at  once  file  a  complete  spe- 
cification of  his  invention,  by  which  he  se- 
cures the  right,  in  addition  to- a  protection 
for  six  months,  of  proceeding  at  law  against 
any  person  who  may  infringe  his  claim,  even 
before  the  grant  is  actually  made,  and  which 
niay  never  be  issued.  Formerly,  if  it  was 
intended  to  secure  the  privilege  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  separate  patents  had  to  be  taken 
out  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but 
now  only  one  grant  is  necessary  for  the 
whole. 

Patent  (pa'tent),  v.t.  To  grant  by  patent; 
to  make  the  subject  of  a  patent;  to  secure 
by  patent-right;  as,  to  patent  an  invention. 

Patentable  (pa'tent-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  patented ;  suitable  to  be  patented. 

Patentee  (pa-ten-te'),  n.  One  who  holds 
a  patent;  one  by  whom  a  patent  is  secured. 

Patent-leather  (pa'tent-leTH-er),  n.  A 
kind  of  leather  to  which  a  permanent  polish 
is  given  by  a  process  of  japanning.  It  is  used 
for  dress  shoes  and  boots  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Patent-metal  (pa'tent-met-al),  n.  Same  as 
MuiMs  Metal. 

Patent-office  (pa'tent-of-fls),  n.  An  office 
for  the  granting  of  patents  for  inventions. 

Patent-right  (pa'tent-rit),  n.  The  exclusive 
privilege  granted  to  the  first  inventor  of  a 
new  manufacture  of  making  articles  accord- 
ing to  his  invention.  Wharton. 

Patent -rolls  (pa'tent-rolz),  n.  pi.  The 
records  or  registers  of  patents. 

Patent-yellow  (pa'tent-yel-16),  n.  A  pig- 
ment composed  of  oxide  and  chloride  of 
lead  or  oxycbloride  of  lead. 

Patera  (pat'e-ra),  n.  [L. ,  from  pateo,  to  be 
open.]  1.  A  shallow,  circular,  saucer-like 


Grecian  Patera. 

vessel  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
their  sacrifices  and  libations.  —  2.  In  arch. 
the  representation  of  a  flat  round  dish  in  bas- 
relief,  used  as  an  ornament  in  friezes,  &c., 
but  many  flat  ornaments  are  now  called 
pateras  which  have  no  resemblance  to 
dishes.  The  term  is  also  inappropriately 
applied  to  the  variously-shaped  flat  orna- 


Architectural  Patera:. 


ments  frequently  used  in  the  perpendicular 
style  of  Gothic. 

Paterero  (pat-e-re'ro),  n.  A  swivel-gun. 
See  PEDERERO. 

Paterfamilias  (pa'ter-fa-mil"i-as),  n.  [L., 
from  pater,  father,  and  famttia,  a  family.  ] 
The  father  or  head  of  a  family. 

Paternal  (pa-ter'nal),  o.  [Fr.  paternel;  L. 
paternun,  (ram pater,  father.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  father ;  fatherly ;  as,  paternal  care  or 
affection ;  paternal  favour  or  admonition. — 
2.  Derived  from  the  father;  hereditary;  as, 
a  paternal  estate.  'Uplifted  in  paternal 
glory.'  Milton. 


ch,  cham;      fth,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      6,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Paternally  <pa-t*r'nal-U),  ado.     In  a  pa- 
t<  rnal  manner 

Paternlan  (pa-te^nl-an),  n.  A  member  of  a 
tlcal  sect  of  the  fifth  century,  follower. 
,,f  paternu*.  who  are  laid  to  have  held  that 
Hod  made  the  nobler  partt  of  man  and  Satan 
the  lower.  Hence  they  lenred  Ood  with  the 
the  devil  with  the  latter, 


r. 

ity  (pa-ter'nl-tl),  n.  (Vr.  paternat  ; 
LTl*>n.te*.  See  PATERNAL.)  1.  Father- 
ship;  fatherhood;  the  relation  of  a  father  to 
hit  offspring. 


Pathetlsm  (path'et-izm),  n.     (Or.  pathot, 
sintering.)    A  name  for  mesmerism. 
Pathfly  (path'lli).  ».     A  By  found  In  foot- 

Pathic  (path'ik),  n.  [From  the  Or.  pathos, 
«iiittTing,  pathtin,  to  suffer,  -to  be  passive.) 
A  male  that  submit*  to  the  crime  against 
nature  ;  a  catamite.  Drayton. 

Pathless  (path'les),  a.  Having  no  beaten 
way  :  untrodden  ;  as,  a  pathleia  forest  ;  a 
pathlc**  coast. 


«.  Derivation  from  a  father:  as,  the  child's 
paternity  U  unknowa  Hence  — 8.  Origin; 
authorship. 

The  taUmity  of  these  novels  was  from  time  to 
tine  warmly  disputed.  »ir  "  *«' 

Paternoster  (pa'ter-nos-t*rX  n.  [L.ourFa- 
th«  the  two  first  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
in  Latin]  1.  The  Lord's  prayer  -  '.very 
tenth  large  bead  in  the  rosary  which  Catho- 
lics use  in  their  devotions.  At  this  they 
rejwat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  at  the  inter- 
vening small  ones  only  an  Ave  Maria. 
S.  The  rosary  Itself. -4.  In  arch  a  species 
of  ornament  In  the  shape  of  beads  used  In 
basriiftte*.  astragals,  Ac. 

Path  (path),  n.  pi  Paths  (paTHz).  [A.  Sax. 
path,  path,  O  Kris,  pad,  path,  D.  and  L.G. 
pad  0  H  G.  phiit,  p/at,  Mod.  G.  p/ad,  a 
path  These  words  recall  Gr.  patos,  a 
trodden  way,  patein,  to  walk,  Skr.  root 
path  to  go,  yet  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  be  connected.)  1.  A  way  beaten 
or  trodden  by  the  feet  of  man  or  bent,  or 
made  hard  by  wheels;  a  track  formed  by 
traffic  between  places  rather  than  expressly 
made  to  accommodate  traffic ;  a  narrow  or 
unimportant  road;  a  footway;  a  way  or 
route  in  general.  '  In  the  churchway  paths 
togllde.'  Shak.  '  Haunted  us inourfamiliar 
path*.'  Shak.—  2.  The  way,  course,  or  track 
which  an  animal  or  other  object  follows  in 
the  air,  in  water,  or  in  space ;  as,  the  path 
of  a  fish  In  the  sea  or  of  a  bird  in  the  air : 
the  path  of  a  planet  or  comet;  the  path  of 
a  meteor.  'A path  no  fowl  knoweth.'  Job 
xxvlii.  7.  —3.  Fig.  course  of  life ;  course  of 
action,  conduct,  or  procedure. 

All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto 
such  as  keep  his  covenant.  Ps.  xxv.  to. 

Hemarkethallmy/tUAs.  Job  xxxiii.  II. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story 
The /a/A  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.    Tennyson. 

Path  (path),  v.t.  To  make  into  a  track  or 
pathway ;  to  make  easy  to  be  trodden. 
•Pathing  young  Henry's  unadvised  ways' 
linn/inn  (Obsolete  or  provincial. ] 
Pattit  (path),  t.i.  To  go,  as  in  a  path;  to 
walk  abroad. 

For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on. 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 

To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  5A<i*. 

[Some  commentators,  instead  of  i>ntli,  sug- 
gest hadnt,  march,  put,  pass,  or  pace.  ] 
Pathan  (pafhan),  n.    A  person  of  Afghan 
race  settled  In  Hindustan;  an  Afghan  or  one 
of  allied  blood. 

The  Pathan  of  India  is  the  descendant  of  the 
Afghan  soldiers  who  came  into  India  with  the  armies 
of  Timur,  Baber.  Nadir  Shah.  Arc.  Cyc.  iff  India. 

Pathematic  ( path -e- mat 'Ik),  a.  [Gr. 
IHiihfinii.  what  Is  suffered.  See  PATHOS. ] 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  emotion  or 
that  which  is  suffered.  [Rare.] 

Pathetic  (pa-thet'lk).  a.  [Or.  pathitilros. 
from  pathos,  passion,  suffering  ]  1.  Full 
of  pathos;  affecting  or  moving  the  feelings: 
exciting  pity,  sorrow,  grief,  or  other  tender 
emotion;  affecting;  as,  a  pathetic  song  or 
discourse;  pathetic  expostulation. 

The  effect  of  his  discourses  was  heightened  by  a 
noble  figure  and  by  pathetic  action.  Macaulay. 

It  Expressing  or  showing  passion;  pas- 
sionate.— Pathetic  nerves.  In  aiutt  si  pair  of 
Terr  small  nerves,  which  arise  In  the  brain 
and  ran  to  the  trochlear  muscle  of  the  eye. 
They  are  so  named  from  their  serving  to 
move  the  eyes  in  the  various  passions. 
Pathetlcal  (pa-thet'lk-all.  a.  1.  Pathetic.  - 
X.  t  Showing  excited  feeling ;  passionate. 

He  (Hie),  josh,  vi  36!  mistook  Joshua's  curse  rather 
for  mpathetval  expression  than  prophetical  predic- 
t  Fuller. 

Pathetically  (pa-thet'lk-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
pathetic  manner:  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  tender  emotions  or  feelings; 
affrctinuly.  -  2.1  Passionately 

Pathetlcalness  (pa-thet'lk-al-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  pathetic;  pathos. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  painless  ^ 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore.      Byron. 

Pathname  t(path'naj),n.   Sameas/'anna^ 

Pathogenetlc  (path'6-je-uefik).  a.  Relat- 
inn  to  pathogeny;  generating  or  producin« 
disease  Dunglison. 

Pathogenic  (  path  -  6  -  Jen  '  ik  ),  a.  Same  as 
PathiKienetic. 

Pathogeny  (pa-thoj'e-ni).  n.  [Gr.  pathta, 
suffering,  and  yennao,  to  beget  or  produce  ) 
That  department  of  pathology  which  relates 
to  the  generation,  production,  and  develop- 
ment of  disease.  Dunyliton,  Called  also 
Pathogmy. 

Pathognomonlc  (pa-thog'nd-mon  ik),  a. 
[Gr.  pathognomonikos  —  pathot,  passion  or 
suffering,  and  gnimfn,  one  who  knows  or 
discerns,  from  giiwslco,  to  know.)  In  ined. 
belonging  to  or  inseparable  from  a  disease, 
being  found  in  that  and  in  no  other;  hence, 
indicating  that  by  which  a  disease  may  IHJ 
certainly  known  ;  characteristic  ;  as,  patlw- 
gnoinotiic  symptoms. 

He  has  the  true  pathognomonic  sign  of  love,  jealousy. 
Arbiithitcit. 

Pathognomy  (pa-thog'n8-miX  "  (Gr. 
pathos,  sutfering.  passion,  and  gnome,  signi- 
fication.) Expression  of  the  passions:  the 
science  of  the  signs  by  which  human  passions 
are  indicated. 

Fathogony  (pa-thog'o-ni),  H.  Same  as 
Pathogeny. 

Pathologic,  Pathological  (path-6-loj'lk, 
path-6-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  path- 
ology. 

Pathologically  (path-o-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  pathologic  manner. 

Pathologist  (pa-thol'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
treats  of  pathology  ;  one  versed  in  the  na- 
ture of  diseases. 

Pathology  (pa-thol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  pathos,  pas- 
sion, suffering,  and  lor/on,  discourse.  ]  1  .  That 
part  of  medicine  which  explains  the  nature 
of  diseases,  their  causes,  and  symptoms;  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  dis- 
eases, comprehending  nosology,  etiology, 
and  symptomatology.  Pathology  is  divided 
into  general  pathology,  which  regards  what 
is  common  to  a  number  of  diseases  taken  as 
a  class  ;  and  special  pathology,  which  treats 
of  Individual  diseases.  It  is  subdivided  into 
medical  and  surgical.—  2.  In  hot.  that  part 
of  botany  which  relates  to  the  diseases  of 
plants. 

Pathometry  (pa-thom'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  pathos, 
sutfering,  anil  metron,  measure.]  Lit.  the 
measure  of  suffering;  the  distinction  of  suf- 
fering into  different  kinds;  the  perception, 
recognition,  or  diagnosis  of  different  kinds 
of  suffering. 

Sorie  of  you  will  remember  the  poor  little  thing  in 
the  clinical  last  year,  who,  only  seven  years  old  and 
having  tubercle  in  the  brain,  said  it  wasn't  headache 
he  suffered  fmm.  it  was  pain  in  the  head.  Pitifully 
accurate  pathoHietry  for  such  a  time  of  life. 

Dr.  Moxon  in  Lancet. 

PathOpO3ia(path-6-pe'i-aXn.  [Or]  Aspeech, 
or  figure  of  speech,  contrived  to  move  the 
passions.  Smart. 

Pathos  (pa'thos),  n.  [Gr.  pathos,  suffering, 
from  root  of  puthein,  poncho,  L.  patior,  to 
suffer.  Pathetic,  sympathy,  Ac.,  are  from 
this.  See  PASSION.)  That  quality,  attri- 
bute, or  element  which  awakens  such  tender 
emotions  as  pity,  compassion,  or  sympathy; 
the  quality  that  touches  the  heart;  a  power 
or  influence  that  moves  or  touches  the 
feelings  ;  feeling  ;  as,  the  lament  of  David 
for  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  full  of  pathos; 
there  was  a  pathos  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

A  richer,  deeper  tone  is  breathed  into  lyric  song 
when  it  is  no  longer  the  light  effusion  of  a  sprightly 
feeling,  or  sensuous  desire,  but  the  utterance  of  a 
heart  whose  most  transient  motions  are  touched  with 
the  patnos  of  an  infinite  destiny.  Dr.  Cairo". 

Pathway  (path'wa).  n.  1.  A  path;  usually, 
a  narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot.  '  A  rocky 
pathway.'  Tennyson.  —  2.  A  way;  a  course 
of  life.  'Beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth.' 
Tennyson. 

In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life:  and  in  the/viM- 
way  thereof  there  is  no  death.  Prov.  xii.  38. 

Patlblet  (pat'i-blX  a.    [L.  paHbilit.  from  pa- 


tior, to  suffer.)  Sufferable;  tolerable;  that 
may  be  endured.  Bailey. 

Patibulary  (pa-tib'u-la-ri), o.  [Fr..n,  i 
illinium,  a  gallows.)  Belonging  to  tli< 
lows,  or  to  execution  on  the  cr»- 

Patibulated  (pa-tib'u-lat-ed),  pp.    11 
on  a  gallows.    [Rare.  ] 

Patience  (pa'shens),  n.  [Fr.;  L.  patientia. 
See  PATIKNT.)  1.  The  quality  of  being  pa- 
tient; as,  (o)  the  power  or  capacity  of  phy- 
sical endurance;  ability  to  bear  up  against 
what  affects  the  physical  powers;  n-. 
ii'iin'i'  of  heat  or  of  toil,  (o)  The  chin 
or  habit  of  mind  that  enables  one  to  suffer 
afflictions,  calamity,  provocation,  or  otln  r 
evil,  with  a  calm  unruffled  temper:  endur- 
ance without  murmuring  or  fretfulness ; 
calmness;  composure. 

Christian  fortitude  and  patience  have  their  .  ; 
tunity  in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution 

Kf  Sprat. 

(<0  Quietness  or  calmness  in  waiting  fur 
something  to  happen ;  the  cast  or  habit  of 
mind  that  enables  one  to  wait  without 
content;  as,  I  can  easily  wait,  1  have  plenty 
of  patience  (a)  Forbearance;  leniency;  in- 
dulgence; longsuffering. 

Have  patience  with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 
Mat.  xviii.  36. 

(e)  Constancy  in  labour  or  exertion ;  perse- 
verance. 

He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness  taught. 
If.  llarte. 

2.  t  Sufferance ;   permission.      '  With  your 
patience.'  Shak.   '  By  your  patience.'  Shot. 

3.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Rumex  or  dock. 
Patient  (pa'sheut),  a.  [L.  patient,  pad. 

from  patior,  to  suffer.)  1.  Physically  aMi- 
to  support  or  endure;  having  such  a  bodily 
constitution  as  enables  one  to  endure:  prm  >f 
against:  followed  by  of  before  the  evil  en- 
dured; as,  pafiintq/labourorpain;  patient 
of  heat  or  cold. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which 
the  purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and 
cold.  Kay. 

•'  Having  that  temper  or  cast  of  mind  which 
enables  pain,  trial,  provocation,  or  the  like, 
to  be  endured  without  murmuring  or  fret- 
fulness;  sustaining  afflictions  with  fortitude, 
calmness,  or  submission  ;  submissive ;  full 
of  composure  or  equanimity;  as,  a  patient 
person,  or  a  person  of  patient  temper;  pa- 
tient under  afflictions. — 3.  Waiting  or  ex- 
pecting with  calmness  or  without  discon- 
tent ;  not  hasty ;  not  over  eager  or  impctu- 
ous.  'Not  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of 
fate.'  Prior. — 4  Indulgent;  lenient;  long- 
suffering. 

Kc  patient  toward  all  men.      I  Thes.  v.  14. 

5.  Persevering;  constant  in  pursuit  or  exer- 
tion; calmly  diligent. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  lo  patient  thought. 
A*irMM. 

Patient  (pa'shent).  11.  1.  A  person  or  thing 
that  receives  impressions  from  external 
agents ;  one  who  or  that  which  is  passively 
affected. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate, 
that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the  patient. 

Dr.  H.  Mare 

2.  A  person  diseased  or  suffering  bodily  in- 
disposition; one  who  is  under  medical  treat- 
ment: commonly  used  as  a  correlative  to 
phynician  or  nurse. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  inapprehensive 
these  patients  are  of  their  disease. 

Sir  Jt.  Rlackmc<re. 

Patientt  (pa'shent),  u  .t.  With  reflexive  pro- 
noun, to  compose  one's  self. 

Patient  yourself ,  madam,  and  pardon  me.    Stint. 

Patiently  (pa'shent-li),  adv.  In  a  patient 
manner :  (o)  with  calmness  or  composure ; 
without  discontent  or  murmuring;  without 
agitation,  undue  haste,  or  eagerness. 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 
Sfai. 

(f>)  With  calm  and  constant  diligence;  as,  to 
examine  a  subject  patiently. 

Patile  (pat'i-le),  n.    Same  as  Puteli. 

Patin  (pat'in).    Same  as  Paten. 

Patina  (pa-te'na),  n.    [L.  patina,  a  pan,  a 
dish,  also  a  kind  of  cake  (whence  meaning 
I),  from  pateo,  to  be  open.)    1.  In  tli 
arts,  the  fine  green  rust  with  which  an 
bronzes  and  copper  coins  and  medals  !>• 
covered  by  lying  in  particular  soils,  wliirli. 
like  varnish,  is  at  once  preservative  and  or- 
namental.    Patina  consists  of  carbonate  or 
oxide  of  copper.   An  artificial  patina  is  pro- 
duced by  the  forgers  of  antiquities  byaooOf 
on  them  with  acetic  acid,  but  it  is  nut  dur- 
able.—2.  A  bowl  of  metal  or  earthenware: 
In  this  sense  called  also  Patella. 
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Patine  (pat'in),  n.     A  paten;  a  metal  plate. 

The  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  fatiites  of  bright  gold.     Shak. 

PatitUT  (pat'i-tur),?L  [L.,  he  suffers.]  Eccles. 
ttie  mark  by  which  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
bendary from  choir  either  by  sickness  or 
leave  was  denoted.  In  either  case  he  did 
not  forfeit  any  of  his  revenue. 

Patly  (pat'li),  ado.  In  a  pat  manner;  fitly; 
conveniently.  Barrow. 

Patness  (pat'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  pat ;  fitness ;  suitableness ;  con- 
venience. 'The  description  with  equal  pat- 
}ic.s'*  may  suit  both.'  Barrow. 

Patois  (pat-wa),  n.  [Fr]  A  dialect  pecu- 
liar to  the  peasantry  or  uneducated  classes; 
•i  rustic  or  provincial  form  of  speech. 

Patoncee  (pa-ton'se),  a.  In  her.  applied  to 
;i  cross  which  has  the  ends  of  the  arms  simi- 
lar to  what  they  are  when  fleury. 

Patrial  (pa'tri-al),  n.  [L.  pairing  belong- 
ing to  a  native  country,  from  patria.  See 
PATRIOT.]  In  gram,  a  noun  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  country,  and  denoting  an  in- 
habitant of  that  country;  as,  L.  Troas,  a 
Trojan  woman ;  L.  Macedo,  a  Macedonian. 

Patrial  (pa'tri-al),  a.  [See  above.]  In  pram. 
of  or  relating  to  a  family,  race,  or  line  of 
descent ;  designating  a  race  or  nation :  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  class  of  words. 

Patriarch  (pa'tri-ark),  n.  [L.  patriarcha, 
from  Gr.  patriarches—patria,  a  family,  from 
pater,  father,  and  arche,  rule.]  1.  The  father 
and  ruler  of  a  family;  one  who  governs  by 
paternal  right.  It  is  usually  applied  to 
the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob,  or  to 
the  heads  of  families  before  the  flood ;  as, 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  —  2.  In  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  a  dignitary  supe- 
rior to  the  order  of  archbishops;  as,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  of  Alexandria,  or 
of  Ephesus. — 3.  The  oldest  member  or  chief 
man  in  a  community;  a  venerable  old  man. 

Through  the  sequester'd  vale  of  rural  life 
The  venerable  patriarch  guileless  held 
The  tenor  of  his  way.  Bp.  forfeits. 

Patriarchal  (pa-tri-ark'al),  a.  1.  Belonging 
to  patriarchs ;  possessed  by  patriarchs ;  as, 
patriarchal  power  or  jurisdiction. —2.  Sub- 
ject to  a  patriarch;  as,  ^.patriarchal  church. 
Patriarchal  cross,  in  her.  a  cross  in  which 
the  shaft  is  twice  crossed,  the  lower  arms 
being  longer  than  the  upper  ones.  See  cut 
under  CROSS. 

Patriarchate  (pa'tri-ark-at),n.  i.The  office, 
dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. — 
2.  The  residence  of  it  patriarch. 

Patriarchdomt  (pa'tri-ark-dnm),  n.  The 
jurisdiction  or  dominion  of  a  patriarch. 
Milton 

Patriarchlc  (pa-tri-ark'ik),  a.  Same  as  Pa- 
triarchal. 

Patriarch  ism  (pa'tri-ark-izm),  n.  Govern- 
ment by  a  patriarch  or  the  head  of  a  family, 
who  was  both  ruler  and  priest,  as  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  Jacob. 

Patriarchship,  Patriarchy  ( pa'tri-ark - 
ship,  pa'tri-ark-i),  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
patriarch;  a  patriarchate. 

Patrician  (pa-trish'an),  a.  [Fr.  patricien;  L. 
patricius,  pertaining  to  the  patres,  senators 
or  patricians,  from  pater,  father.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  a  person  of  noble 
birth;  senatorial;  noble;  not  plebeian.  This 
epithet  is  derived  from  the  Roman  patres, 
fathers,  the  title  of  Roman  senators ;  as, 
patrician  birth  or  blood;  patrician  families. 

Democracy  does  not  require  the  support  of  pre- 
scription.    Monarchy  has  often  stood   without  that 
support,  but  a.  patrician  order  is  the  work  of  time. 
Mitcaitlay. 

Patrician  (pa-tri  sh'. :  n),  n.  \ .  A  person  of  noble 
birth;  a  nobleman.  In  the  Roman  state,  the 
patricians  were  the  descendants  of  the  first 
Roman  senators. 

Noble /rt^KYrtHj,  patrons  of  tny  right, 

Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  anus.    Shak 

2.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  works  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church;  one  skilled 
in  patristic  learning.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Patricianism  (pa-trish'an-izm),n.  The  rank 
or  character  of  patricians. 

Patriciate  (pa-tri'shi-at),  n.  [See  PATRI- 
CIAN.] A  term  sometimes  applied  to  aris- 
tocracy collectively  or  as  a  class. 

Patricidal  (pat-n-sl'dal),  a.  Relating  to  pat- 
ricide; parricidal. 

Patricide  (pat'ri-sld),  n.  [L.  pater,  patris, 
father,  and  catdo.  to  kill.]  The  murder  or 
murderer  of  a  father;  parricide. 

Patrico  (pat'ri-ko),  n.     A  gypsy  priest. 

He  was  spared  the  necessity  of  using  them:  by 
discovering  m  the  intruder  the  bearded  visage  of  the 


gipsy  Balthazar.  The  fatrica  was  habited  in  men- 
dicant weeds,  and  sustained  a  large  wallet  upon  his 
shoulders.  If.  H.  Aitisiuorth. 

Patrimonial  (pat-ri-mo'ni-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  patrimony ;  inherited  from  ancestors ; 
as,  a  patrimonial  state.  —  Patrimonial  or 
hereditary  jurisdiction,  that  jurisdiction 
which  a  person  exercises  over  others  by 
right  of  inheritance,  or  as  owner  of  an  estate. 

Patrtmonially  (pat-ri-mo'ni-al-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  patrimony;  by  inheritance. 

Patrimony  ( pat'ri-mo-ni ),  n.  [L.  patrimo- 
nimn,  from  pater,  patris,  father. ]  1.  A  right 
or  estate  inherited  from  one's  ancestors; 
property  falling  to  a  person  on  the  death  of 
his  father;  heritage.— 2.  A  church  estate  or 
revenue;  the  endowment  of  a  church  or  re- 
ligious house. 

Patriot  (pa'tri-ot),  n.  [Fr.  patriote,  from 
L.  patria,  one's  native  country,  from  pater, 
father.)  A  person  who  loves  his  country, 
and  zealously  supports  and  defends  it  and 
its  interests.  '  Such  tears  as  patriots  shed 
for  dying  laws.'  Pope. 

Patriot  (pa'tri-ot),  a.  Patriotic;  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  one's  country;  as,  patriot 
zeal.  '  And  patriot  ardours,  but  with  life, 
expire.'  Shenstone. 

Patriotic  (pa-tri-ot'ik),  a.  1.  Full  of  patriot- 
ism ;  actuated  by  the  love  of  one's  country; 
as,  a  patriotic  hero  or  statesman.  —  2.  In- 
spired by  the  love  of  one's  country;  directed 
to  the  public  safety  and  welfare ;  as,  patri- 
otic zeal. 

Patriotical  (pa-tri-ot'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  Pa- 
triutic.  [Rare.] 

Patriotically  (pa-tri-ot'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
patriotic  manner. 

Patriotism  (pa'tri-ot-izm),  n.  1.  Love  of 
one's  country;  the  passion  which  aims  to 
serve  one's  country,  either  in  defending  it 
from  invasion,  or  protecting  its  rights  and 
maintaining  its  laws  and  institutions  iu 
vigour  and  purity. 

Being  loud  and  vehement,  either  against  a  court 
or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of  patriotism.  .  .  .  Where 
the  heart  is  right  there  is  true  patriotism. 

Bf.  Berkeley. 

2.  Patriots  collectively. 

Aristocratism  rolls  in  its  carriage,  while  Patriotism 
cannot  trail  its  cannon.  Carlyte. 

Patripassian  (pa-tri-pas'i-an), ».  [L.  pater, 
patris,  a  father,  and  patior,  passits,  to  suf- 
fer.] One  of  a  sect  of  religionists  who  held 
that  God  the  Father  suffered  with  Christ. 
See  MONAEOHIAN. 

Patripassiauism  (pa-tri-pas'i-an-izm),  n. 
The  tenets  of  the  Patripassians. 

Patrlst  (pa'trist),  n.  One  versed  in  the  lives 
or  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Patristic,  Patristlcal  (pa-tris'tik,  pa-tris'- 
tik-al),  a.  [From  L.  patres,  fathers.]  Per- 
taining to  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church;  as,  patristic  theology.  Hallain. 

Patristically  (pa-tris'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
patristic  manner ;  after  the  manner  of  the 
Christian  fathers. 

Patristics  (pa-tris'tiks),  n.  That  branch  of 
historical  theology  which  is  particularly  de- 
voted to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church. 

Patrocinatet  (pa-tros'in-at),  v.  t.  [L.  patro- 
citwr,  patrocinatus,  from  patrocinium,  pro- 
tection, patronage,  from  patronus.  See  PA- 
TRON.] To  patronize. 

Patrocinationt  (pa-tros'i-na"shon),ji.  [See 
PATKOCIN ATE.  ]  Countenance;  support;  pat- 
ronage. 'Those  patrocinations  of  treason.' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Patrociny  t  ( pa-tros'i-ni ),  n.  Patronage ; 
patrocination.  '  'Tis  a  vain  religion  which 
gives  patrociny  to  wickedness.'  WaterhuuKc. 

Patrol,  Patrole  (pa'trol),  n.  [Fr.  patrouille, 
Sp.  patrulla.  See  the  verb.  ]  1.  Milit.  a 
walking  or  marching  round  by  a  guard  in 
the  night,  to  watch  and  observe  what  passes, 
and  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  gar- 
rison, town,  camp,  or  other  place;  also,  the 
guard  or  persons  who  go  the  rounds  for  ob- 
servation; a  detachment  whose  duty  is  to 
patrol. —2.  A  police  constable;  one  whose 
duty  is  to  perambulate  on  a  certain  beat 
for  a  fixed  period,  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  see  that  the  peace  is  kept; 
such  persons  collectively. 

Finally,  she  produced  a  watchman's  coat,  which 
she  tied  round  her  neck  by  the  sleeves,  so  that  she 
became  two  people;  and  looked,  behind,  as  if  she 
were  in  the  act  of  being  embraced  by  one  of  the  old 
fatrol.  Dickens. 

Patrol,  Patrole  (pa-trol'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
patrolled;  ppr.  patrolling.  [Fr.  patrouiller, 
to  patrol,  also  to  paddle  with  the  feet,  from 
patte,  a  paw,  a  foot.]  1.  To  go  the  rounds 


in  a  camp  or  garrison;  to  march  about  in 
order  to  check  disorder  or  irregularities,  as 
a  guard. — 2.  To  go  the  rounds  iu  a  city,  as  a 
body  of  police. 

Patrol.  Patrole  (pa-trol'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
patrolled;  ppr.  patrolling.  To  pass  through 
or  perambulate  in  the  capacity  of  a  patrol; 
to  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

Patron  (pa'tron),  n.  [L.  patronus,  a  pro- 
tector, defender,  or  patron,  from  pater,  a 
father.]  1.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  (a)  a 
master  who  had  freed  his  slave,  and  retained 
some  rights  over  him  after  his  emancipa- 
tion. (6)  A  man  of  distinction  under  whose 
protection  another  placed  himself,  (c)  An 
advocate  or  pleader.  Hence— 2.  One  who 
countenances,  supports,  or  protects  either 
a  person  or  a  work;  an  advocate;  a  fav- 
ourer. Dr.  Johnson  defines  a  patron  as 
'commonly  a  wretch  who  supports  with 
insolence  and  is  paid  with  flattery.'  'Call 
Warwick  patron  and  be  penitent.'  Shale. 
'  Who  now  would'st  seem  patron  of  liberty. ' 
Milton.  —  3.  A  saint,  whose  name  a  person 
bears,  or  under  whose  special  care  he  is  re- 
garded as  placed,  and  whom  he  invokes;  a 
saint  in  whose  name  a  church  or  order  is 
founded.-  4.  One  who  has  the  gift  and  dis- 
position of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  In 
Scotland,  one  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  pre- 
senting a  parochial  minister  to  a  vacant 
charge,  the  person  thus  presented  being 
called  the  presentee.  Patronage  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland  was  abolished 
in  1874. — 5.  The  commander  of  a  small  ves- 
sel or  passage-boat  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
also,  one  who  steers  a  ship's  long-boat. 
[Spanish.]  — 6. t  A  case  to  hold  pistol  car- 
tridges. Meyrick.—7.t  A  pattern;  a  model; 
an  example.  'Which  priests  serve  unto  the 
patron  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things. '  Heb. 
viii.  5  (Bible,  1569). 

Patron  (pa'tron),  a.  Affording  tutelary  aid; 
as,  a  patron  saint. 

Patronage  (pat'ron-aj),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
patronizing;  special  countenance  or  support; 
favour  or  aid  afforded  to  second  the  views 
of  a  person  or  to  promote  a  design ;  protec- 
tion ;  encouragement ;  as,  to  take  a  person 
under  one's  patronage;  assisted  by  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  great. — 2.  Guardianship,  as  of 
a  saint. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholicks  every  vessel  is  recom- 
mended to  the  patronage  of  some  particular  saint. 
Addison. 

3.  The  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or 
ecclesiastical  benefice;  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting a  person  to  the  bishop,  presbytery, 
or  other  competent  ecclesiastical  function- 
aries, in  order  to  his  being  admitted  to  the 
ecclesiastical  office  to  which  the  benefice  is 
attached,  and  of  being  thereby  inducted  into 
the  possession  of  the  benefice.  See  PATRON, 
4.—  Arms  of  patronage,  (a)  arms  on  the  top 
of  which  are  some  marks  of  subjection  and 
dependence ;  arms  of  the  lesser  nobility  or 
gentry,  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  greater. 
(6)  Those  added  to  the  family  arms  as  a  token 
of  superiority,  right,  or  jurisdiction,  by  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons 
of  benefices,  &c. 

Patronage!  (pat'ron-aj),  v.t.  To  patronize 
or  support;  to  maintain;  to  make  good.  '  Tu 
patronage  his  theft.'  Shak. 

Darest  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  spakest  1 

Yes.  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 

The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue.       Shak. 

Patronal  (pat'ron-al),  a.  Doing  the  office  of 
apatron;  protecting;  supporting;  favouring; 
defending.  'Their  penates  and  patronal 
gods  might  be  called  forth  by  charms.'  Sir 
T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Patronate  (pat'ron-at),  n.  The  right  or  duty 
of  a  patron.  Westminster  Rev,  [Rare.] 

Patroness  (pa'tron-es),?i.  A  female  patron: 
(a)  a  female  that  favours,  countenances,  or 
supports.  'Befriend  me.  Night,  best^a/;-on- 
essof  grief.*  Milton,  (b)  A  female  guardian 
saint.  'From  the  priests  their  patroness  to 
steal.'  Dryden.  (c)  A  female  that  has  the 
right  of  presenting  to  a  church  living. 

Patronise  (pat'ron-Iz),  v.t.   See  PATRONIZE. 

Patronization  (pat'ron-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  patronizing ;  patronage.  Millengen. 
[Rare.] 

Patronize  (pat'ron-!z),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pat- 
ronized; ppr.  patronizing.  1.  To  act  as  pa- 
tron towards;  to  give  support  or  counte- 
nance to;  to  favour;  to  assist;  as,  to  patron- 
ize an  undertaking;  to  patronize  an  opinion. 
'The  great  Addison  began  to  patronize  the 
notion.'  Sterne. 

1  have  been  esteemed  and  fatrottizedby  the  grand- 
father, the  father,  and  the  son.  Drydtn. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      p,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  fAen;  th,  thin;      w,  u?ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-   See  KEY. 
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t  To  Msimi  the  air  of  a  patron  towards: 
ued  In  an  unfavourable  sense. 

Spruce  h«d  a  weakneas  for  the  artatoermcy. 

whoTtnowint  his  iraceMuarmily.  f*"££J™ 

•rtnHlllW(pafn>n-Ii-*rXn  On*  who  pat- 
>otiie.;  one  who  supportt.  countenances. 
oTSrorW  •Thatvain.Klorioas)j..T«,..«r 
of  dimensions  and  erroneous  doctrines 

PatronleM  (pi'tron-les).  a.  Destitute  of  a 
patron.  ShQ/tedrury. 

Patronomatolocy  ( pat-ro-nom  a-toi  o-ji ;, 
n  "lr  paUrTjatro*.  a  father,  auma.  «• 
name  andlcoo.,  treatise.]  The  branch  of 
know  edge  that  deals  with  personal  names 


--kX  n.  [L.  patro- 
fromGr.  pater,  patrol.  *  father, 
and  onoma  a  name.]  A  name  of  men  or 
women  d«rlTed  from  that  of  their  parents  or 
ancestors;  a.,  Tydidu.  the  .on  of  Tydeus; 
Pelidei  the  ton  of  Pelem;  fttiaUliam,  the 
•on  of  William ;  WiUiamon,  the  son  of 
William-  I'aulouitz,  the  son  of  Paul;  Mac- 
donaid,  the  son  of  Donald.  The  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  patronymic  ending  was  -ing  In  gen- 
eral mage,  a  family  name;  a  surname;  a  name 
added  to  the  baptismal  or  Christian  name. 

Patronymic,  Patronymlcal(pat-r6-nim'ik, 
pat-ro-nim'ik-al ).  o.  Derived,  at  a  name, 
from  an  ancestor;  expressing  the  name  of  a 
father  or  ancestor. 

Patroon  (pa-tron'X  «.  [D.,  a  protector,  a 
patron.  See  PATRON.]  One  who  received 
a  grant  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  and  mano- 
rial privileges,  with  the  right  to  entail, 
under  the  old  Dutch  governments  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Patroonshlp  (pa-tron'shlp),  n.  The  office 
of  a  patroon. 

The  (treat  Oloffe  indulged  in  mafrnincent  dreams 
of  foreign  conquests  and  great  patrtanikifs  in  the 
wilderness.  Irving. 

Pattee  (pa-teO,  »     See  PAT**. 

Pattemar  (pat'e-mar),  n.    See  PATAMAR. 

Patten  ( pat'en ).  n.  ( Kr.  patin.  a  clog,  pat- 
ten, from  patte,  the  foot  I  1  In  matonry, 
(a)  the  base  of  a  column  or  pillar.  (6)  The 
(ole  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall.  —  2.  A 
wooden  shoe  or  sole,  standing  on  an  iron 
ring,  worn  to  keep  the  shoes  from  the  dirt 
or  mini.  :i.  A  stilt  [Provincial  English.) 

Patten  (pat'euX  'i.  To  go  on  pattens. 
Dickent.  (Rare.] 

Patter  (pat'er), ».»'.  [Freq  from  pat,  to  give 
a  slight  blow  Bee  PAT.)  1  To  strike,  as 
falling  drops  of  water  or  hail,  with  a  quick 
inccession  of  small  sounds;  as,  pattering 
hail. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  fatter  heard. 
yAwMM. 

2  To  move  with  quick  steps,  making  a  suc- 
cession of  small  sounds. 

Pattering  over  the  boards,  my  Annie  who  left  me  at 
two. 

Patter  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an  Annie  like 
you.  Trnnyiat. 

Patter  (pat'erX  «.t  To  cause  to  strike  or 
beat  in  drops;  to  sprinkle.  '  Ami  patter  the 
water  about  the  boat.'  X  Drake.  (Rare] 
Patter  (pat'erX  n.  A  quick  succession  of 
small  sounds;  as,  the  patttr  of  rain;  the 
patter  of  feet. 

Patter  (pat'er).  t.t  [Perhaps  from  the  Pater 
Hotter. or  Lord's  Prayer, repeated  in  churches 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Comp.  Icel.  pata, 
to  prattle,  pati,  a  rumour  ]  To  repeat  in  a 
mattering  way:  to  mutter;  to  mumble;  as. 
to  patter  prayers 

For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry. 

Save  to  toner  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray.      Sir  IT.  Stall 

—  To  patter  flath,  to  talk  slang;  to  speak 
the  language  of  thieves.    [Low  slang.] 
Patter  (barer).  ».i  1.  To  mutter:  to  mumble. 
4  To  talk :  to  speak ;  to  speechify ;  to  har- 
angue.   [Colloq.  or  slang  ] 

Your  characters  .  .  .  make  too  much  use  of  the 
fob-bos,  they  /^nvr  too  miirh— there  is  nothing  in 
whole  pans,  bwt  mm  chat  and  dialogue. 

S,r  H~.  StMI. 

Patter  (pat'er),  n  The  dialect  or  patois  of 
a  class;  slang;  as.  priests'  patter;  thieves' 
patter  (Colloq.  or  slang  ) 

ratterer  (pafer-erX  n.  One  who  patters ; 
specifically,  one  who  helps  off  his  wares  fef 
long  harangues  in  the  public  thoroughfares. 
Jfayant 

Pattern  (pat'emX  «  (The  same  word  as 
palnn,  which  has  the  sense  of  pattern  also 
In  French  and  Spanish,  as  has  also  L  U  pa 
Crontu  ]  1.  An  original  or  model  proposed 
for  Imitation ;  an  archetype ;  an  exemplar ; 
that  which  Is  to  be  copied  or  Imitated,  either 


in  things  or  in  actions ;  as,  the  pattern  of  a 
machine 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience ; 
I  will  say  nolhmg. 

I  do  not  «i«e  you  to  posterity  as  a  pmOer*  to  imi- 
tJe,  but  an  example  to  deter.  yu,,ut. 

«.t  Something  resembling  something  else; 
hence,  a  precedent 

Weil  could  I  bear  that  F.nijlanrl  had  this  praise, 
So  we  could  nnd  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

3.  t  Something  made  after  a  model;  a  copy. 

Where  most  rebellions  and  rebels  be.  there  is  the 
e«press  similitude  of  hell,  and  the  rebels  themselves 
"  m  ihf  vrr*  fif tires  of  fiends  and  devils;  and  their 
caplairi  the  ungracious  patttrn  of  Lucifer  and 
Satan,  the  prince  of  darkness.^  ^ Htmilia  l%r, 

4.  A  specimen ;  a  sample ;  .a  part  showing 
the  figure  or  quality  of  the  whole. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of 
stuff'  if  he  like  it.  he  compares  the  pattern  with  the 
whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bargain.  S»i/7 

5.t  An  instance;  an  example. 

What  Cod  did  command  touching  Canaan  con. 
cerneth  not  us  otherwise  than  as  a  fearful  pattern  ol 
his  just  displeasure  against  sinful  nations.  livelier. 

Emphatically,  a  masterpiece. 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  l\i&  pattern  of  tliy  butcheries.        i/w*. 

6  A  design  or  flgnre  corresponding  in  out- 
line to  an  object  that  is  to  Ire  fabricated, 
and  serving  as  a  guide  for  determining  its 
exact  shape  and  dimensions ;  in  moulding. 
the  counterpart  of  a  casting  in  wood  or 
metal  from  which  the  mould  in  the  sand  is 
made.  —  7.  Figure  or  style  of  ornamental 
execution;  an  ornamental  design;  as,  chintz 
of  a  beautiful  pattern. 

Many  manufacturers  of  ornamental  (foods  have  in- 
ventors in  their  employment,  who  receive  wages  or 
salaries  for  designing  falttrns,  exactly  as  others  do 
copying  them. 

Pattern  (pat'ern).  v.t.  1.  To  make  in  imita- 
tion of  some  pattern  or  model;  to  copy. 
Sir  T.  Herbert.—-!..  To  serve  as  an  example 
or  precedent  for.  Sir  P.  Sidney.—  a  To 
match;  to  parallel.  S/ia»r. 

Pattern  -  card  (pat'ern-kardX  n.  A  set  of 
patterns  attached  to  a  card.  Simmatuls. 

Pattern  -  drawer  ( pat'ern-dra-er),  n.  One 
who  designs  patterns.  Simmond*. 

Pattern-moulder  (pat'6rn-mold-er),  n.  One 
who  makes  models  for  iron-castings.  Sim- 
tnondf. 

Pattern  -  reader  ( pat'6m-red  6r  X  n.  One 
who  arranges  textile  patterns.  Simmondt. 

Pattlnsonize  (pat'in  soii.iz).«.(  [From  Mr. 
II.  L.  Pattiiaon  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  who 
invented  the  arrangement  ]  To  separate 
silver  from  lead  by  a  process  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  melting-points  of  alloys  of  sil- 
ver and  lead  are  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  silver  contained,  and  that  if  lead 
containing  silver  be  melted  and  constantly 
stirred  while  gradually  cooling,  when  it  ar- 
rives at  a  temperature  near  the  melting- 
point  of  lead  crystals  will  begin  to  form, 
which  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  still 
fluid  portion  much  richer  in  silver  than  the 
whole  mass  originally  was,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  crystallized  portion  has  be- 
come poorer. 

Pattle  (pat'l),  n.  A  stick  shod  with  iron, 
with  which  a  ploughman  clears  away  the 
earth  that  adheres  to  the  plough;  a  paddle. 
[Scotch.] 

Patty  (pat'tlX  n.  [Fr.  pdtf,  pie.)  A  little 
pie;  a  pasty. 

Patty-pan  (pat'tl-pan).  n.  1.  A  pan  to  bake 
patties  in.  —  2.  A  patty.  Lamb't  Cookery, 
1710.  [Rare.] 

Patulous  (pat'u-lus),  o.  [L.  BOtnIuf,  from 
pateo.  to  be  open.]  1.  Spreading  slightly; 
expanded;  as,  a  patuloui  calyx;  bearing  the 
flowers  loose  or  dispersed ;  as,  a  patulous 
peduncle.  —2.  Gaping;  with  a  spreading 
aperture. 

Pau  (pa),  n.    In  New  Zealand,  a  pah. 

Paucity  (pach'ti),  a.    See  PAUGHTY. 

Pauclloquent  (na-sll'6-kwent),  a.  [L.  pau- 
cus.  few,  and  loquenx,  loguentw,  ppr.  of 
loguor,  to  speak.]  Uttering  few  words;  say- 
ing little.  [Rare.] 

Pauclloqny  (pa-sil'6-kwlX  n.  [L.  paucus. 
few,  and  toquor,  to  speak.]  The  utterance 
of  a  few  words.  [Rare.] 
Paucity  (pa'sl-tl),  n.  [L.  pavcitai.  from 
paucus,  few.]  1.  Fewness;  smallncss  of 
number.  "The  multitude  of  parishes,  and 
paucity  of  schools.'  Hooker  —  2.  Smallness 
of  quantity.  •  I'avcity  of  blood.'  Sir  T. 
Herbert. 

Paughle  (po'geX  n.  Same  as  Porgy  (which 
see). 


Paughty,  Pauchty  ( pach'ti ).  o.  [Allied  to 
D.  pochen,  pogchen,  to  boast  or  make  a 
show.]  Proud,  haughty;  petulant,  aatuy. 
malapert.  [Scotch. ) 

Pauhaugen  (pa-ba'gen),  n.     [An  Indian 
word.]    Same  as  ileuhaden  (which  see). 
Pauk  (pak),  n.  Art;  a  wile.  (Javin  Don 
[Scotch.] 

Paukie,  Pauky  (pa'ki).  a.    See  PAWKIK 
Paul  (pal),  n.     See  PAWL. 
Paul  (pal),  v.t.     [Probably  same  as  to  pall.] 
To  puzzle.  [Provincial  English  and  Scotch  j 
Pauldron (pal'dronX  n.  [Sp  ctpaldaron.  from 
espalda,  Fr.  epaule,  the  shoulder,  L.tpatvla, 
the  shoulder-blade.  ]  In 
iiiilit.  antiq.  a  shoulder- 
plate,  of  one  piece,  in- 
troduced in  the  reiirn 
of  Henry  VI.,  to  c< 
the  epaulicrr. 
Paulian,    Paulianist 
(pal'i-an,  pal'i-an-istXn. 
A  follower  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  a  heretic  of 
the  third  century. 
Paullcian  (pol-i'shan). 
n.     One  of  a  sect  of 
a,  Pauldron.  Christians,  named  frmu 

their  leader  Paulut, 
an  Armenian.  They  rejected  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  and  thu  crowi;  and 
asserted  a  right  freely  to  search  the  Scrip 
turee.  Their  history  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

Pauline  (palln),  a.  Pertaining  to  St  Paul. 
or  to  his  writings.  Coleridge. 
Paullinia  ( pa-lm'i-a ),  n.  [In  honour  of  S. 
Paulli,  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen.  ] 
A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  furnished  with 
tendrils  and  variously  divided  compound 
leaves  and  axillary  racemesof  white  flowers. 
From  the  powdered  seeds  of  some  of  the 
species  stimulating  beverages  are  made  to 
a  large  extent  in  some  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. One  of  the  species,  P.  sorbilit,  fur- 
nishes guarana  (which  see> 
Faulting  t  ( parting  ),  a.  Same  as  Pelting. 
G.  Harvey. 

Paum  (pam),  v.t.    To  impose  by  fraud;  a 
corruption  of  Palm.    Swift. 
Paumes.t  n.  pi.    [Fr.]    The  palms  of  the 
hands.     Chaucer. 
Pauncet  (pans),  n.    Pansy. 

The  shinim*  meads 

Do  boast  the/,rt«nrY,  the  lily  and  the  rose; 
And  every  flower  doth  liuii'li  as  zephyr  blows. 
».  Jma, 

Paunch  ( piinsh ),  n.  [  O  Fr.  panche,  Mod. 
Fr  pause,  from  L.  pantex,  nantunt,  the 
belly,  the  bowels.]  1.  The  belly  and  its 
contents.  'With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his 
new-fashion'd  chair.'  Dryden.—2.  The  first 
and  largest  stomach  in  ruminating  quadru- 
peds, into  which  the  food  is  received  before 
rumination.  Otren.—S.  The  rim  of  a  lx>M ; 
the  part  against  which  the  clapper  strikes. 
K.  II.  Knight. 

Paunch (pansh), ».  (.  Toplerceorripthebelly: 
to  eviscerate:  to  take  out  the  content*  of 
the  belly.  'Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him 
with  a  stake. '  Shak. 

Paunch,  Paunch-mat  (piinsh,  piinsh'matX 
n.  fiant.  see  PANCH. 

Paunchy  (piinsh'i).  a.  Having  a  prominent 
paunch;  big-bellied. 

Paune  (pan),  n.    See  PONR. 

Pauper  (pa'pcr),  n.  [L. ,  poor.  ]  A  poor  per- 
son :  particularly,  one  who,  on  account  of 
poverty,  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish: 
also,  in  law,  a  person  who,  on  account  of 
poverty,  is  admitted  to  sue  or  defend  in 

jforina  pauperis. 

Pauperism  (pa'per-izm),  n.  The  state  of 
beiii};  a  pauper  or  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support;  the  state  of  indigent  persons  re- 
quiring support  from  the  community. 

This  is  the  form  of  relief  to  which  1  most  object. 
It  engenders  pauperism.  tt'hattly. 

Pauperization  (pa'per-iz-a"shon),  n. 

act  or  process  of  reducing  to  pauperism. 
Pauperize  (pa'per-izX  v.t.  pret  <fe  pp.  pan- 

petized;  ppr.  pauperizing.     To  reduce  to 

pauperism. 
Pauropoda  (pa-rop'o-da),  n.    [Or.  ;«it<rw. 

little,  and  podes,  feet]    An  order  of  Myria- 

poda. 
Pausationt  (pa-za'shonX  >>.     Stay;  stop; 

pause.     Chaucer. 
Pause  (paz),  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  pauta,  Oi 

pawns,  a  stopping,  from  paud,  to  bring  t- 

an  end,  to  stop.]    1.  A  stop;  a  cessation  or 

intermission  of  action,  of  speaking.  s>> 

playing,  or  the  like ;  a  temporary  stop  or 


rate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;        ii,  Sc.  abuuc;      i'.  So.  f 
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rest.  '  In  the  pauses  of  the  wind.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Creation  sleeps!    'Tis  as  the  gen'ral  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause  I  prophetic  of  her  end.     Young. 

2.  Cessation  proceeding  from  doubt;  sus- 
pense; hesitation;  uncertainty. 

I  stand  mpause  where  I  shall  first  begin.     Shot. 

3.  Break  or  paragraph  in  writing.   Locke.— 

4.  A  mark  of  cessation  or  suspension  of  the 
voice,  thus  — .      6.  A  character  in  music. 
See  HOLD. 

Pause  (paz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  paused;  ppr. 
pausing.  1.  To  make  a  short  stop;  to  cease 
to  speak  or  act  for  a  time;  to  intermit 
speaking  or  action. 

PattsiHjr  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused.  Milton. 

2.  To  stop;  to  wait;  to  forbear  for  a  time. 

Tarry,  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard.  Shak. 

S.t  To  stop  for  consideration;  to  deliberate. 
'Take  time  to  pause.'  Shak.—4.  To  hesitate; 
to  hold  back. 

Other  offenders  we  vr\\\  pause  upon.        Sftafc. 
Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old,  .  .  . 
Then  mightst  thou/a«j-f,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee. 

Sha£. 

5.  To  be  intermitted;  as,  the  music  pauses. 
6.t  Used  reflexively,  to  repose  one's  self. 
Shak.—S-yy.  To  intermit,  stop,  stay,  wait, 
delay,  tarry,  hesitate,  demur. 

Pauser  (paz'er),  n.  One  who  pauses;  one 
who  deliberates.  Shafc. 

Pausingly  (paz'ing-li),  adv.  After  a  pause; 
deliberately;  by  breaks.  Shak. 

Paut  (pat),  n.  An  Indian  name  for  jute. 
Also  written  Pat. 

Pauxi  (paks'i),  n.  A  name  of  certain  South 
American  birds  (Urax),  belonging  to  the 
family  Cracidse,  tne  best-known  species  of 
which,  U.  galeata  (the  galeated  curassow), 
has  a  large  light  blue  tubercle  at  the  base 
of  the  beak,  nearly  as  large  as  the  head. 

Pavache  (pa-vash'),  n.    Same  as  Pavise. 

Pavage  (pav'aj),  n.    See  PAVIAQE. 

Pavais  (pa-vas'),  n.    See  PAVISE. 

Pavan,  Pavane  (pa-van'),  ».  [Fr.  pavane, 
Sp.pavana,irompavon,  ii.pavo,  a  peacock.] 
A  grave  kind  of  Spanish  dance,  the  motions 
of  which  resembled  the  stately  steps  of  the 
peacock.  Written  also  Paven,  Pavian,  and 
Pavin. 

Pave  (pav),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  paved  (pp.  some- 
times paven);  ppr.  paving.  [Fr.  paver,  L.L. 
pavare,  paviare,  from  L.  pavio,  to  ram,  to 
beat,  to  pave.]  To  make  a  hard  level  surface 
upon  by  laying  with  stones,  bricks,  &c. ;  to 
floor  with  brick,  stone,  or  other  material ; 
as,  to  pave  a  street;  to  pave  a  side-walk. — 
To  pave  a  way  (Jig.),  to  prepare  a  way  or 
passage  for;  to  facilitate  the  introduction 
of.  '  It  might  open  and  pave  a  prepared 
way  to  his  own  title.'  Bacon. 

Pave  (pa-va),  n,  [Fr.]  The  pavement  — 
Nymphe  du  pav6,  a  street- walker;  a  prosti- 
tute. 

Pavement  (pav'ment),  «.  [L.  pavimentum, 
a  pavement.  See  PAVE.]  1.  A  path  or  road 
laid  closely  with  stones  or  other  solid  ma- 
terial; a  floor  or  covering  consisting  of 
stones,  bricks,  &c. ,  laid  on  the  earth  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  hard  and  convenient 
passage ;  also,  the  stones  or  other  material 
with  which  anything  is  paved.— 2.  A  decor- 
ative flooring,  comprised  of  coloured  and 
plain  tile  or  stone,  in  use  from  very  ancient 
times.  —  3.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  laid 
footway  on  each  side  of  a  street. 

Pavement  (pav'ment),  v.t.  To  pave;  to  floor 
with  stone,  bricks,  or  other  solid  material. 
'How  gorgeously  arched,  how  richly  pave- 
merited.'  Bp.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Paven  (pav'n),  pp.  Paved.  *  The  paven 
streets.1  Fortnightly  Rev. 

Paven  (pav'en),  n.    See  PAVAN. 

Paver  (pav'er),  n.  One  who  lays  pavements, 
or  whose  occupation  is  to  pave.  Also  writ- 
ten Pavier,  Pavior,  and  Paviour. 

Pavesade  (pav-i-sad'),  ?i.  [Fr.]  An  old  term 
for  a  canvas  screen  extended  along  the  side 
of  a  vessel  in  an  engagement,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  observing  the  operations  on 
board. 

Pavese.t  Pavesse.t  n.    See  PAVISE. 

Pavese,t  v.£.  To  shield;  tocover;  todefend; 
to  arm,  as  with  a  pavise.  Berners. 

Paviage  (pa'vi-aj),  n.  A  contribution  or  tax 
for  paving  the  streets  or  highways. 

Pavian  (pav'i-an),  n.    See  PAVAN. 

Pavidt  (pav'id),  a.     [L.  pavidus.]    Timid. 

Pavidityt  (pa-vid'i-ti),  n.  Fearfulness; 
timidity. 

Pavier  (pa'vi-er),  n.    See  PAVER. 


Pavilion  (pa-vil'i-on),  n.  [Fr.  pavilion,  L. 
papilio,  papilionis,  a  butterfly,  also  a  tent, 
from  shape  of  latter]  1.  A  tent;  a  tempor- 
ary movable  habitation;  particularly,  a  large 
tent  raised  on  posts. 

On  a  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  .  . 
were  pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions. 

Sir  tf.  Scott. 

The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship, 
That  crown'd  the  state  pavilion  of  the  king. 
Tennyson. 

Hence— 2.  A  canopy;  a  covering.  'The  pa- 
vilion of  heaven.'  Shelley.  —  3.  In  arch,  a 
turret  or  small  building,  usually  isolated, 
having  a  tent-formed  roof,  whence  the  name. 
A  projecting  part  of  a  building,  when  it  is 
carried  higher  than  the  general  structure, 
and  provided  with  a  tent-formed  roof  (as  in 
the  engraving  below),  is  also  called  a  pavil- 
ion.— 4.  Sf  Hit.  a  flag,  colours,  ensign,  or  ban- 
ner.—5.  In  her.  a  covering  in  form  of  a  tent, 
investing  the  armouries  of  sovereigns.  —6.  In 
jewelry,  the  under  side  of  a  brilliant  or  other 
gem,  lying  between  the  girdle  and  collet. — 
7.  In  anat.  the  ala,  or  greater  part  of  the 
external  ear.— 8.  In  music,  see  PAVILLON. — 


Pavilion  of  Flora,  Tuileries.  Paris. 

Pavilion  roof,  a  roof  sloping  or  hipped 
equally  on  all  sides.  Gwilt. 

Pavilion  (pa-viri-on),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish  with 
tents.  Milton.—*.  To  shelter  with  a  tent. 
Pope. 

Pavilion  (pav-e-yon),  n.  In  music,  the  bell 
or  mouth  of  a  horn,  trumpet,  or  wind-in- 
strument of  that  class.  —Flute  a  pavilion,  an 
organ -stop,  the  pipes  of  which  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  bell. — Pavilion  chinois,  an 
instrument  having  a  number  of  small  bells 
in  a  frame  attached  to  a  staff.  The  bells 
are  agitated  by  striking  the  staff  on  the 
ground. 

Pavin  (pav'in),  n.    See  PAVAN.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Paving  (pav'ing),  n.  1.  Pavement.— 2.  The 
laying  of  floors,  streets,  <fcc.,  with  pavement  — 
Paving  board,  a  number  of  persons  in  whom 
is  vested  the  superintendence  of  the  paving 
of  a  city,  town,  or  district— Paving  stones, 
large  prepared  stones  for  paying.—  Paving 
tile,  a  flat  brick  or  tile  for  laying  floors,  <fcc., 
with;  a  pavior. 

Pavior,  Paviour  (pa'vi-er),  n.   i.  A  paver.  — 
2.  A  slab  or  brick  used  for  paving.  —3.  A 
rammer   for   driving 
paving  atones. 

Pavisade  (pav-i-sad'), 
n.  See  PAVESAPE. 

Pavise  (pav'is),  n. 
[¥r.pavois,O.  Fr.  pave, 
a  covering.]  A  large 
shield  formerly  in  use, 
covering  the  whole 
body,  often  6  feet  or 
more  in  height,  and 
managed  by  a  pavisor 
for  his  own  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  that 
of  the  archer  before 
whom  he  stationed 
himself.  Called  also 
Pavois,  Pavais,  Pa- 

vache.  Pavise. 

Pavisor  (pav'is-er), 
n.  A  soldier  who  managed  the  pavise. 

Pavo  (pa'vo),  n.  [L.,  a  peacock.]  1.  A  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere. — 
2.  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds ;  the  pea- 
cock. See  PEACOCK. 


Pavon  (pa'von),  n.  An  ancient  military  flag, 
of  a  triangular  shape,  affixed  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  lance,  and  resembling 
the  pennon,  but  smaller. 
Pavonet(pa'von),n.  [L.pavo, 
pavonia,  a  peacock.]  A  pea- 
cock. Spenser. 
Pavonia  (pa-vo'ni-a),  n.  [L. 
pavo,  a  peacock.]  1.  A  genus 
of  corals  found  in  tropical 
seas.  The  corallum  consists 
of  thin  calcareous  plates, 
wavy,  nearly  erect ;  the  small 
cells  in  which  the  individual 
zoantharia  live  are  nearly  con- 
fluent. —  2.  A  genus  of  large 
butterflies  found  in  South 
America. 

Pavonia  (pa-vo'ni-a),  n.     [In 
honour  of  Don  Josef  Pavon,  a 
Spanish  traveller  and  botan- 
ist]   A  genus  of  small  shrubs, 
Pavon.         sometimes  herbs,   natives  of 
America,  and  rarely  of  tropical 
Asia,  nat.  order  Malvaceie.    P.  diuretica  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  where  a  decoction  of  it  is 
used  as  a  diuretic. 

Pavonidse  ( pa-von'i-de ),  n.  pi  [  L.  pavo, 
pavonis,  a  peacock,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resem- 
blance. ]  The  name  given  to  the  peacock 
family,  which  included  the  genera  Pavo, 
Phasianus,  Gallus,  Lophophorus,  and  Nu- 
mida,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  peacock, 
argus-pheasant,  and  peacock-pheasant. 
Pavonine  (pav'6-mn),  a.  [L.  pavoninus, 
from  pavo,  a  peacock.]  1.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  peacock.  'The  lanky  pavonine  strut.' 
Thackeray. 

The  bas-reliefs  on  this  low  screen  are  groups  of 
peacocks  and  lions  .  .  .  rich  and  fantastic  beyond 
description,  though  not  expressive  of  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  leonine  or  pavonine  forms.  RttsJtin. 

2.  Resembling  the  tail  of  a  peacock ;  irid- 
escent: applied  to  ores,  &c.,  which  exhibit 
the  brilliant  hues  of  the  peacock's  tail. 

Pavonine  (pav'6-nm),  n.  Peacock's -tail 
tarnish ;  the  iridescent  lustre  found  on  some 
ores  and  metallic  products. 

Pavonize  (pav'on-Iz),  v.i.  To  comport  one's 
self  as  a  peacock.  Florio. 

Paw  (pa),  n.  [From  the  Celtic:  W.  pawen, 
Armor,  pav,  pao,  Comp.  D.  poot,  G.  pfote, 
a  paw.]  1.  The  foot  of  quadrupeds  having 
claws,  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  dog,  cat, 
&c.  Lev.  xi.  27.— 2.  The  hand.  'Lay  your 
paws  upon  him  without  roaring.'  Dryden. 
[Jocular.  ] 

Mr.  L.  had  been  made  to  understand  that  it  must  be 
a  case  of  PmusaS !'  with  him  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Trollofe. 

Paw  (pa),  v.i.  To  draw  the  fore-foot  along 
the  ground;  to  scrape  with  the  fore-foot; 
as,  a  fiery  horse  pawing  with  his  hoof.  Job 
xxxix.  21. 

Paw  (pa),  v.t.  1.  To  scrape  with  the  fore- 
foot ;  to  strike  with  a  drawn  stroke  of  the 
fore-foot.  'The  courser  pawed  the  ground 
with  restless  feet.'  Dryden.—  2.  To  handle 
roughly,  as  with  paws.  Johnson.  —  3.  To 
fawn  upon,  as  a  spaniel  that  paws  his  mas- 
ter. Ainsworth. 

Pawed  (pad),  a.  1.  Having  paws.  Johnson. 
2.  Broad-footed.  Sherwood. 

Pawk(pak),n.   A  small  lobster.   Eng.  Ency. 

Pawkily  (pa'ki-li),  adv.  In  a  pawky  or  arch 
manner.  [Scotch.  J 

Pawkiness(pa'ki-nes),n.  Archness;shrewd- 
ness;  cunning.  [Scotch.] 

Pawky,  Pawkie  (pa/ki),  a.  [Probably  at 
first  equivalent  to  impish,  from  O.E.  pouke, 
Icel.  puki,  an  imp,  an  evil  spirit,  the  same 
word  as  Puck,  the  fairy's  name.  Comp., 
however,  A.  Sax.  pcecan,  to  deceive.]  Arch ; 
cunning;  sly.  [Scotch.] 

But  Mary  Gray's  twa/ffw^j-  een 

Gar'd  a'  my  fancy  falter.  Ratnsay. 

Pawl  (pal),  n.  [W.  pawl,  E.  pole,  L.  palus, 
a  stake.  See  POLE.]  A  short  piece  or  bar 
moving  round  a  pivot  at  one  end,  so  as  to 
catch  in  a  notch  or  projection  of  a  revolving 
body  and  prevent  motion  in  one  direction, 
as  in  the  capstan  or  windlass  of  a  ship;  a 
click  or  detent  which  falls  into  the  teeth  of 
a  ratchet-wheel.  See  RATCHET-WHEEL.— 
Pawl  and  half  pawl,  two  pawls  of  different 
lengths  acting  on  the  same  wheel.  Spelled 
also  Paul, 

Pawl  (pal),  v.t.  To  stop  with  a  pawl;  as, 
to  pawl  the  capstan. 

Pawl-bitt  (pal'bit),  n.  Naut.  a  strong  piece 
of  timber  placed  vertically  at  the  back  of  the 
windlass  for  its  security,  and  serving  to  sup- 
port the  system  of  pawls  which  are  pinned 
into  it. 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      i.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Pawl-port  (Pwl'post).  n     8»n>e 
fawn  (WMA*    (From  Fr  pan.  a  piece  of  > 
J22i!ko?a  Uppet.  a  pmn«l.  former  r»l*>  . 
STwn,  apledge,  from  L.  ponnw.a  cloth.arag 
Worn  the  Latin  come  alio  D.  pand,  Q.nfaiut, 
r,  a  pawn.  ]    1  Something  given  or 


cUjmoney,debU,ornegotUbleinitruinenU, 
and  not  to  real  etUte. 

Me»  win  no«  take  /«»«»  without  us«.      Baton. 

4  A  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise. 
8.  Intow,  the  tran»fer  of  good,  by  a  debtor 
.:.  I,,,  creditor  to  l»  kept  till  the  debt  is 
discharged.—  Inpaum,  at  pawn,  In  the  state 
of  being  pledged 

Alas.  sweet  wife,  my  honour  il  ttf,r*m. 

And.  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it.   5*al. 

Pawn  (Pf).  ».«.  [O.  ft.  !«"«•.  to  pledge. 
See  the  noon  )  1.  To  glveor  deposit  in  pledge. 
or  a>  security  for  the  payment  of  money  bor- 
rowed ;  to  pledge. 

She  who  before  had  mortgaged  her  estate 

t  remaining  piece  of  plate.  Dry*** 


centuiy. 


1  To  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 

IH  «««•«  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left 
To  save  the  innocent  iA«*. 

Pawn  (pan),  n.    Same  as  Pan.  the  narcotic 

nuulicatory  prepared  from  the  betel-pepper, 

Ac. 
Pawn  (pan).  n.   [See  PEON]  A  common  man 

or  piece  of  the  lowest  rank  at  chew. 
Fawnable  (pan'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

pawned. 
Pawnbroker  (pan'brok-er),  n.    One  who  is 

licensed  to  lend  money  on  pledge  or  the 

deposit  of  goods  at  a  legally  fixed  rate  of 

Interest 
Pawnbroking  (pan-brfik-ing),  n.    The  busi- 

ness of  a  pawnbroker. 
Pawnee  (pan-e').  n.    The  person  to  whom  a 

pawn  is  delivered  as  security;  one  that  takes 

anything  In  pawn. 
Pawner,  Pawnor  (pan'er,  pan-orO,  n.    One 

that  pawns  or  pledges  anything  as  security 

for  the  payment  of  borrowed  money. 
Pawn-ticket  (pan'tlk-et),  n.    A  ticket  given 

by  a  pawnbroker  to  the  pledger,  bearing 

the  name  of  the  article  pledged,  the  amount 

of  money  lent,  the  name  of  the  pledger,  the 

name  and  address  of  the  pawnbroker,  the 

conditions  of  the  loan,  Ac. 
Pawpaw  (pa-pa').  n.    Same  as  I'apav. 
Pax(paks).  n.     [L  pax,  pence)    An  eccle- 

siastical utensil  in 

the    Roman    Ca- 

tholic      Church, 

formed  usually  of 

a  plate  of  metal, 

chased,  engraved, 

or     inlaid    with 

figures  represent- 

ing the  Virgin  and 

Child,  the  cruci- 
fixion, Ac.,  which, 
having  been  kiss- 

ed by  the  priest 

during  the  A'lim., 

Dei  of  the  high 

mass,  is  handed  to 

the  acolyte,  wh<» 

presents  It  to  be 

kissed  by  each  of 

the    ecclesiastics 

officiating,  saying 

to      them      I'tu 

I'l-iini   (peace   to 

th.f)       The   de- 

corations of  the  pax  are  frequently  very 

rich. 

Pax-board,  Pax-brede  t  (paks'bonl,  paks'- 
bred).  Same  as  /'ox. 

Paxillose  (paki'il-lds).  a  (L  paiillus.  * 
stake.  |  In  gral.  resembling  a  little  stake 

Pax-  wax  (paks'waks).  n.  (Also  called  fax- 
vox,  which  U  probably  the  right  form,  from 

/ax,  hair,  and  wax,  to  grow.  Comp.  Q.  haar- 
waelu,  lit  hair-growth.  ]  The  name  given  by 
butchers  to  the  strong,  stiff  tendons  running 
along  the  sides  of  the  neck  of  a  large  quad- 
raped  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  as  in  an  ox 
or  hone.  It  diminishes  the  muscular  effort 
Deeded  to  support  the  head  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Also  called  Paxy-waxy. 

Pay  <p*X  c.t  pret  &  pp.  paid;  ppr.  paying. 
IO.  K  paie,  paye,  to  pay,  to  please,  to  satisfy, 
from  O  Kr.  paier,  paer,  ft.  payer,  to  pay, 
originally  to  please;  IT.  pagar;  It.  pagan; 
from  L.  ftarare,  to  pacify—  pax,  pacii,  peace.  ] 
L  To  aa  tiaf  y  or  recompense  for  goods  or  pro- 
perty received  or  for  service  rendered  ;  to 
discharge  one's  obligation  to;  to  make  due 


return  to-  to  compensate;  to  remunerate;  to 
reward ;  to  requite ;  as.  to  pay  workmen  or 
servants-  to  pay  creditors.  Hence— 2.  fig. 
to  retort  or  have  revenge  on;  to  requite  with 
what  is  deserved;  to  punish;  to  beat;  to 
thrash.  •  For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or 
I'll  pay  you.'  B.  Joiuon.  —  3.  To  discharge, 
as  a  debt  or  obligation,  by  giving  or  doing 
that  which  is  due ;  to  deliver  the  amount  or 
value  of  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  owing ; 
to  give  in  exchange;  to  make  due  return  for; 
to  fulfil  or  perform  duly;  to  render  duly.  'If 
they  pay  this  tax  they  starve.'  Tennyson. 

1  owly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons  each  morning  duly  paid.      Milton. 

4  To  give;  to  render;  to  offer:  without  any 
sense  of  obligation;  as,  to  pay  attention;  to 
pay  respect;  to  pay  court  to  a  person;  to 
pay  a  visit  'Not  paying  me  a  welcome.' 
Khak.  '  Or  later,  pay  one  visit  here  .  .  .  nor 
pay  but  one.'  Tennyson.— b.  A'atU.  to  cover 
or  coat,  as  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  a  mast,  a 
yard,  a  seam,  a  rope,  Ac. ,  with  tar  or  pitch,  or 
with  a  composition  of  tar,  resin,  turpentine, 
tallow,  and  the  like.—  To  pay  of,  to  recom- 
pense and  discharge ;  as,  to  pay  off  one's  ser- 
vants ;  to  pay  of  a  ship's  crew.  —  To  pay  out 
(naut.),  to  slacken,  extend,  or  cause  to  run 
out;  a»,  pay  out  more  cable.— To  pay  one 
out  to  punish  thoroughly  or  adequately ;  to 
inflict  full  retribution  on.— Topay  thepiper, 
to  satisfy  any  demand  that  may  be  made  on 
one :  it  generally  implies  unwillingness  or  si 
sense  of  injustice  or  oppression. 

They  introduce  a  new  tax,  and  we  shall  have  to  fay 
tktpiftr  Broufkat*, 

Pay  (pa),  vi  To  make  payment  or  requital; 
to  yield  a  suitable  return  for  outlay,  expense, 
or  trouble;  to  be  worth  the  pains  or  efforts 
spent ;  to  be  remunerative ;  as,  these  goods 
do  not  pay ;  it  does  not  pay  to  go  about  idle. 
—To  pay  for,  (a)  to  make  amends  for;  to 
atone  for;  as,  men  often  pay  for  their  mis- 
takes with  cruel  suffering.  (i>)  To  give  equal 
value  for;  to  bear  the  expense  of;  to  give  in 
exchange  for;  to  be  mulcted  on  account  of. 
—Topay  off,  to  fall  to  leeward,  as  the  head 
of  a  ship.— To  pay  on,  to  beat  with  vigour ; 
to  redouble  blows.  [Colloq.] 

Pay  (pa),  n.  An  equivalent  given  for  money 
due,  goods  purchased ,  or  services  performed; 
salary  or  wages  for  services;  compensation; 
recompense;  hire;  as,  the  merchant  receives 
pay  for  goods  sold ;  the  soldier  receives  pay 
for  his  services. 

Here  only  merit  constant  fay  receives.        Pop*. 

— Fullpay,  the  allowance  toofflcers and  non- 
commissioned officers,  without  any  deduc- 
tion whatever.— Hoy  pay.  a  compensation 
allowed  to  officers  who  nave  retired  from  the 
service  or  have  been  discharged, 
t'ayable  (pa'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
paid ;  suitable  to  be  paid.  —1.  Justly  due; 
legally  enforceable. 

Thanks  are  a  tribute  pnyablt  by  the  poorest. 

South. 

Pay-bill  (pa'bil),  n.  A  bill  or  statement 
specifying  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid, 
as  to  workmen,  soldiers,  and  the  like. 

Pay-Clerk  (pa'klark),  n.  A  clerk  who  pays 
wages. 

Pay-day  (pa'da),  n.  The  day  when  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  or  debts  discharged;  the 
day  on  which  wages  or  money  is  stipulated 
to  be  paid. 

Labourers  pay  away  all  their  wages,  and  live  upon 
trust  till  next  payday.  Lotkt. 

Payee  (P»«0.  n.  The  person  to  whom  money 
1  is  to  be  paid;  the  person  named  in  a  bill  or 
note  to  whom  the  amount  is  promised  or 
directed  to  be  paid. 

Payen,t  n.    [Fr.]    A  pagan.  Chanter. 

Payer  (pa'er),  n.  One  that  pays;  specifically, 
the  person  named  in  a  bill  or  note  who 
has  to  pay  the  holder. 

Pay-list  (pa'list),n.  A  pay-roll;  specifically, 
milit.  the  quarterly  account  rendered  to 
the  war-office  by  a  paymaster. 

Paymaster  (pa'mas-ter),  n.  1.  One  who  Is  to 
pay,  or  who  regularly  pays;  one  from  whom 
wages  or  reward  Is  received.  —  2.  An  officer 
in  the  army  and  navy  whose  duty  is  to  pay 
the  officers  and  men  their  wages,  and  who 
is  intrusted  with  money  for  this  purpose. 

Payment  (pa'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  paying 
or  giving  compensation;  the  discharge  of  a 
debt — 2.  The  thing  given  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  or  fulfilment  of  a  promise ;  recom- 
pense ;  requital ;  reward ;  hence,  fig.  chas- 
tisement ;  sound  beating.  '  Too  little  pay- 
ment  for  so  great  a  debt'  Shale. 

Paymistresst  (pa'mis-tret),  n.    A  female 


who  pays;  a  woman  who  gives  money  for 
goods  supplied  or  services  rendered.  Fuller 

Paynel  (pan),  n.     Pain;  labour.     Spetuer. 

Paynim  (pa'nim).    See  PAINIM 

Ah,  dearest  dame,  quoth  then  the  Pajnim  bold. 
Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight.        Sptnjer. 

Paynlze  (pSnlz),  t). «.  (From  Mr.  Payne,  the 
inventor  of  the  process.]  To  harden  and 
preserve,  as  wood,  by  a  process  conn 
in  placing  the  Umber  in  a  close  chamber, 
depriving  it  of  its  air  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  then  Injecting  successively  solu- 
tions of  sulphuret  of  calcium  or  of  barium 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  latter  salt  acts 
chemically  on  the  calcium  or  barium,  form- 
ing all  through  the  wood  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium (gypsum)or  sulphate  of  barium  (heavy- 
spar).  Wood  thus  treated  U  very  heavy, 
but  very  durable  and  nearly  incombustible. 

Pay-office  (pa'of-fls),  n.  A  place  or  unlit- 
where  payment  is  made  of  public  debts. 

Payor  (pn-or^),  n.    Same  as  Payer. 

Pay-roll  (pa'r61),  n.  A  roll  or  list  of  per- 
sons to  be  paid,  with  note  of  sums  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Paysa,  Pysa  (pi'sa),  n.  A  small  denomina- 
tion of  money  in  Asia;  a  pice. 

Paysdt  (pazd),  pp.  [From  Fr.  p«««r,  to 
weigh.  ]  Poised.  Spenser. 

Pazend  (pa'zend).  >>.  The  religious  dialect 
of  the  Parsees  of  India,  belonging  to  the 
Iranian  family  of  Aryan  tongues. 

Pea  (pc).  «.  [O.K.  pete,  pees,  a  pea,  pi.  pewit, 
pcses,  A.  Sax.  pise,  pi.  piusan,  Fr.  ppi»,  O  Fr. 
peis,\f.  pys,  a  pea,  all  from  J*  pwum,  < ;  r 
pisos,  a  pea,  from  a  root  pur,  seen  in  L, 
pinto,  Skr.  pith,  to  bray.  Pea  is  a  corrup- 
tion, the  s  of  the  root  being  mistaken  for 
the  sign  of  the  plural.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
words  In  English  ending  in  ea—Jlea,  plea, 
sea,  yea,  lea,  and  tea  being  the  others.  In 
the  plural  we  write  peat  for  two  or  more 
individual  seeds,  but  pease  for  an  indefinite 
number  in  quantity  and  bulk.  We  write  two, 
three  or  four  peat,  but  a  bushel  of  pease.]  A 
plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Pisum,  the 
I',  sativuin,  of  many  varieties.  This  plant 
has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  the  peri- 
carp is  a  legume,  called  in  popular  language 
a  pod.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  cultivated  from  remote  anti- 
quity. It  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
culinary  vegetables ;  it  contains  much  far- 
inaceous and  saccharine  matter,  and  is 
therefore  highly  nutritious.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  the  garden  and  in  the  field.  The 
pods  contain  one  row  of  round  seeds  whirh 
are  at  first  soft  and  juicy,  in  which  state  they 
are  used  for  the  table  under  the  name  of 
green  peas  They  afterwards  harden  and 
become  farinaceous,  and  the  stem  dries  up. 
In  this  state  they  are  thrashed  and  stored 
up  for  use  like  corn.  A  white  sort,  which 
readily  split  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
millstones,  is  used  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  soups,  and  especially  for  sea-stores. 
There  is  a  blue  sort  which  answers  the 
same  purpose.— Everlasting  pea.  See  EVKK- 
LASTING-PEA.  —Issue  pea.  See  under  ISSUK. 
-Pea  of  an  anchor,  the  bill  of  an  anchor. 

Pea-beetle  (pe'be-tl).  n.  A  coleopterous  in 
sect(/fttfMu«puri),  about  1  inch  long,  black, 
variegated  with  bright  brown  hairs,  with 
white  spots  and  dots  on  the  wing-cues.  It 
is  very  destructive  to  crops  of  pease  in  tin- 
south  of  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
Called  also  Pea-tuff,  Pea-chafer,  and  Pea- 
weevil. 

Pea-bug  (peTjug),  n.  Same  as  Pea-beetlr. 
Peace  (PCS),  n.  [O.E.  pees,  paw,  from  O.  Kr. 
paw,  Mod.  Fr.  pate,  from  L.  pan;,  pact*. 
peace— root  pac,  seen  in  padtcor,  to  agree 
From  pax  comes  pacare,  to  pacify,  whence 
pay,  appease.]  In  the  widest  sense,  a  state 
of  quiet  or  tranquillity ;  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance or  agitation;  calm;  quietness;  re- 
pose. In  more  special  senses:  (a)  freedom 
from  war;  exemption  from  or  cessation 
of  hostilities;  absence  of  civil,  private, 
or  foreign  strife,  embroilment,  or  quarrel, 
(t)  Freedom  from  agitation  or  disturbance 
by  the  passions,  as  from  fear,  terror,  aimrr. 
anxiety,  or  the  like;  quietness  of  mind; 
tranquillity;  calmness;  quiet  of  consi  i 

Great  ptact  have  they  which  love  thy  law. 

Ps  cxi«.  165. 

(c)  A  state  of  reconciliation  between  parties 
at  variance;  harmony;  concord. 

If  I  have  rewarded  evil  to  him  that  was  at  /v,«* 
witli  me      .  .  let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul. 

P».  Vli   4 

(d)  Public  tranquillity;  that  quiet  order  and 
security  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  laws; 
as,  to  keep  the  peace;  to  break  the  jirare;  a 


Fate,  fur,  fit,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Be.  abune;       y,  8c.  ley. 
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justice  of  the  peace.  [In  expressions  such 
as  the  following  (from  Shakspere)  the  word 
has  almost  the  character  of  a  verb — 'Peace, 
foolish  woman.  I  will  not  peace.'  'When 
the  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding. ' 
'Peace  your  prattlings. ']  —  To  hold  one's 
peace,  to  be  silent  to  suppressone's  thoughts; 
not  to  speak.  —  To  -make  a  person's  peace 
with  another,  to  reconcile  the  other  to  him. 
•I  will  make  your  peace  with  him.'  Shak. 
— Peace  establishment!  the  reduced  num- 
ber of  effective  men  in  the  army  during 
time  of  peace.  —Peace  of  God  and  thechurch, 
that  cessation  which  the  king's  subjects  an- 
ciently had  from  trouble  and  suit  of  law,  be- 
tween the  terms  and  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days.— Billof peace,  in  law,  a  bill  brought  by 
a  person  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  right 
which  he  claims,  and  which  from  its  nature 
may  be  controverted  by  different  persons  at 
different  times,  and  by  different  actions;  or 
where  separate  attempts  have  already  been 
unsuccessfully  made  to  overthrow  the  same 
right,  and  where  justice  requires  that  the 
party  should  be  quieted  in  the  right,  if  it  is 
already  sufficiently  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  court. — Breach  of  the  peace. 
See  BREACH.— Commission  of  the  peace,  one 
of  the  authorities,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
judges  sit  upon  circuit.  —  Justices  of  the 
peace.  See  JUSTICE. 

Peaceable  (pes'a-bl).  a.  1.  Accompanied  with 
or  characterized  by  peace,  quietness,  or 
tranquillity ;  free  from  agitation ,  war,  tumul  t, 
or  disturbance  of  any  kind ;  peaceful.  '  His 
peaceable  reign  and  good  government.  'Shak. 
The  Chaldeans  flattered  both  Cwsar  and  Pompey 
with  long  lives  and  a  happy  as^d  peaceable  death. 

Sir  M.  Half. 

The  reformation  of  England  was  introduced  in  a 
peaceable  manner  by  the  supreme  power  in  parlia- 
ment. Swift. 

2.  Disposed  to  peace;  not  quarrelsome,  rude, 
orboisterous.  '  Thesemenarepeaceabiewith 
us.'  Gen.  xxxiv.  21.— Peaceable,  Peaceful, 
Pacific.  'These  terms  though  belonging  to 
the  same  root  are  variously  applied.  Peace- 
able .  .  .  refers  more  directly  to  the  char- 
acter and  disposition  of  men ;  pacific  to  the 
designs  and  intentions  of  men;  while  peace- 
ful refers  to  the  state  or  condition  both  of 
men  and  things.  A  peaceable  disposition  ; 
pacific  measures;  a  peaceful  attitude  of  af- 
fairsorajueace/ui  scene.'  Smith's  Synonyms. 
SYN.  Peaceful,  pacific,  tranquil,  quiet,  undis- 
turbed, serene,  mild,  still. 
Peaceableness  (pes'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  peaceable;  quietness; 
disposition  to  peace.  'Charity  and  peace- 
ableness. '  Hammond. 
Peaceably  (pes'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  peaceable 
manner:  (a)  without  war;  without  tumult  or 
commotion ;  without  private  feuds  and  quar- 
rels. (&)  Without  disturbance ;  quietly; 
without  agitation;  without  interruption. 

Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  (Aie)  peaceably,    Sttat:. 

Peace-breaker  (pes'brak-er),  «,  One  that 
violates  or  disturbs  public  peace. 

Peaceful  (pes'ful),  a,  1.  Full  of,  possessing, 
or  enjoying  peace;  not  in  a  state  of  war  or 
commotion;  quiet;  undisturbed;  as,  a  peace- 
fid  time;  a  peaceful  country.  —  2.  Pacific; 
mild ;  calm ;  as,  a  peaceful  temper.  '  And 
thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon. ' 
Milton. — 3.  Removed  from  noise  or  tumult; 
still;  undisturbed;  as,  the  peaceful  scenes 
of  rural  life.  *  The  peaceful  cottage.'  Pope. 
—Peaceable,  Peaceful,  Pacific.  See  PEACE- 
ABLE.—SYN.  Peaceable,  pacific,  tranquil, 
quiet,  undisturbed,  serene,  mild,  still. 

Peacefully  (pes'ful-li),  ado.  In  a  peaceful 
manner ;  without  war  or  commotion ;  with- 
out agitation  or  disturbance  of  any  kind ; 
tranquilly ;  calmly ;  quietly.  '  Our  loved 
earth,  where  peacefully  we  slept.'  Dryden. 

Peacefulness  (pes'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  peaceful;  freedom  from 
war,  tumult,  disturbance,  or  discord;  peace- 
ableness.  '  Humility, peacefulnens,  and  char- 
ity.' Jer.  Taylor. 

Peaceless  (pes'les),  a.  Without  peace;  dis- 
turbed. 

Peacemaker  (pes'mak-er),  n.  One  who 
makes  peace  by  reconciling  parties  that  are 
at  variance. 


Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ;  foi 
called  the  children  of  God. 


they  shall  be 
Mat.  v.  9. 


Peace-offering  (pes'of-fer-ing),  n.  1.  An 
offering  that  procures  peace,  reconciliation, 
or  satisfaction ;  satisfaction  offered  to  an 
offended  person,  especially  to  a  superior.— 
Specifically— 2.  Among  the  Jews,  an  offering 
or  sacrifice  to  God  for  atonement  and  recon- 
ciliation for  a  crime  or  offence. 


Peace-officer  (pes'of-fis-er),  n.  A  civil  offi- 
cer whose  duty  is  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  to  prevent  or  punish  riots,  Ac.,  as  a 
sheriff  or  constable. 

Peace-parted  (pes'part-ed),  a.  Dismissed 
from  the  world  in  peace.  '  Peace-parted 
souls.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Peace-party  (pes'par-ti),  n.  A  party  that 
favours  peace,  or  the  making  of  peace. 

Peach  (pech),  n.  [Fr.  peche.  It.  pesca,  per- 
xica,  from  L.  persica,  Persicum  (malum), 
the  Persian  apple.]  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of 
the  genus  Amygdalus,  the  A.  per gica,  Linn., 
of  many  varieties.  This  is  a  delicious  fruit, 
the  produce  of  warm  or  temperate  climates. 
The  tree  is  of  moderate  stature,  but  varies 
in  this  respect  according  to  soil  and  climate. 


Peach  (Amygdalus pe, 


It  belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Rosacefc.  The 
varieties  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  large  downy 
drupe  containing  a  stone,  are  very  numerous, 
differing  in  size,  flavour,  and  time  of  ripen- 
ing, but  they  are  principally  of  two  sorts, 
the  free-stones  and  the  ding-stones.  The 
peach-tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Persia. 

Peach  (pech),  n.  A  Cornish  miner's  term 
given  to  chlorite  and  chloritic  rocks.  A 
peachy  lode  is  a  mineral  vein  composed  of 
this  substance,  generally  of  a  bluish-green 
colour  and  rather  soft. 

Peach  (pech),  v.i.  [Abbrev.  of  impeach.] 
To  impeach;  to  betray  one's  accomplice;  to 
turn  informer.  [Low.] 

If  you  talk  of  peach  ing,  I'll  peach  first,  and  see 
whose  oath  will  be  believed.  Dryden, 

Peach  t  (pech),  v.t.  To  impeach;  to  inform 
against,  as  an  accomplice. 

The  prisoners  were  promised  liberty  and  pardon, 
in  case  they  would  peach  us. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Berkley. 

Pea-chafer  (pe'cha-fer),  n.  Same  as  Pea- 
beetle. 

Peach-colour  (pechl£ul-er),n.  The  pale  red 
colour  of  the  peach  blossom. 

Peach-coloured  (pech'kul-erd),  a.  Of  the 
colour  of  a  peach  blossom. 

Peach-down  (pech'doun),  n.  The  soft  down 
of  a  peach  skin. 

Peacher  (pech'er),  n.  1.  One  who  peaches. 
2.  t  An  accuser  or  impeacher.  'Accusers  or 
peachers  of  others  that  were  guiltless. '  Foxe. 

Pea-Chick  (pe'chik),  n.  The  chicken  or  young 
of  the  peacock. 

Peach-tree  (pech'tre),  n.  The  tree  that  pro- 
duces the  peach. 

Peach-WOOd  (pech'wud),  n.  A  dye-wood 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Ccexal- 
pinea  echinata,  a  leguminous  plant.  This 
wood  dyes  red  and  peach  colour. 

Peachy  (pech'i),  a.  Containing  or  resembling 
peaches. 

Peacock  (pe'kok),  n.  [Pea,  in  this  word  = 
A.  Sax.  pawa,  G.  pfau,  Dan.  paa(fuyl)\ 
Icel.  pd  or  pdfugl,  all  from  L.  pavo,  a  pea- 
cock, the  name  being  perhaps  from  the  cry 
of  the  bird.]  A  large  and  beautiful  gallina- 
ceous bird  of  the  genus  Pavo,  properly  the 
male  of  the  species,  but  in  usage  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  species  in  general,  though 
the  female  is,  for  distinction's  sake,  called 
a  peahen.  The  peacock  common  in  this 
country,  P.  cristatus,  is  a  native  of  India. 
This  bird  is  characterized  by  a  crest  of  pe- 
culiar form,  and  by  the  tail  coverts  of  the 
male  extending  far  beyond  the  quills,  and 
being  capable  of  erection- into  a  broad  and 
gorgeous  disk.  The  shining,  lax,  and  silky 
barbs  of  these  feathers,  and  the  eye-like 
spots  which  decorate  their  extremities,  are 
known  to  every  one.  The  peacock  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  only  other  spe- 


cies recorded  is  the  P.  muticus  (javanicus), 
the  Javanese  or  Thibet  peacock.  These 
birds,  which  are  rather  larger  than  a  phea- 
sant, and  highly  elegant  and  beautiful,  in- 
habit some  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Called 
also  Pea-fowl. 

Peacock-butterfly  (pe'kok -but'er-fli),  n.  A 
name  given  by  collectors  of  insects  to  butter- 
flies of  the  species  Vanessa  lo,  from  the 
eyes  on  their  wings  resembling  the  eyes  on 
peacocks'  feathers. 

PeaCOCk-ftsh  (peTiok-flsh),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  Seas  (Crejuto&nrK 
pavo),  characterized  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
hues— green,  yellow,  and  red. 

Pea-cod  (pe'kod),  n.    Same  as  Peas-cod.    Sir 

\y.  Scott. 

Pea-crab  (peTtrab),  n.  A  small  brachyurous 
crustacean  of  the  genus  Pinnotheres,  which 
live  in  oysters,  mussels,  and  other  bivalve 
shells.  Two  or  three  species  are  met  with 
in  this  country. 

Pea-dove  (pe'duv).n.  TlieColumbazenaida, 
a  pretty  pigeon  found  in  North  America  and 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Pea-fowl  (pe'foul),  n.    Same  as  Peacock. 

Pea-grit  (pe'grit),n.  In  geol.  a  coarse  lime- 
stone of  the  lower  oolite,  whose  structure 
is  not  unlike  a  mass  of  split  pease  concreted 
together. 

Pea-gun  (pe'gun),  n.  A  small  tube  to  blow 
peas  through. 

Peahen  (pe'hen),  n.  The  hen  or  female  of 
the  peacock.  See  PEACOCK. 

Pea-jacket  (pe'jak-et),  n.  [Pea,  from  1>. 
and  L.U.  pije,  coarse,  thick  cloth,  a  warm 
jacket;  Goth,  paida,  cloth,  a  garment.]  A 
thick  loose  woollen  jacket  worn  by  seamen, 
fishermen,  &c. 

Peak  (pek),  n.  [Fr.  pic,  a  mountain  peak,  a 
pick,  pique,  a  pike,  from  Armor,  pic,  \V. 
pig,  a  point,  a  pike,  a  beak;  whence  also 
beak,  pike,  pick,  peck.}  1.  The  top  of  a  hill 
or  mountain,  ending  in  a  point;  as,  a  rocky 
peak. 

Like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eaple  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific— and  all  his  men. 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent  upon  a.  peak  in  Darien.  Keats. 

2.  A  projecting  point ;  the  end  of  anything 
that  terminates  in  a  point;  specifically,  a 
projecting  portion  on  a  head-covering;  the 
leather  projecting  in  front  of  a  cap.— 
'3.  Navt.  the  upper  corner  of  a  sail  which  is 
extended  by  a  gaff  or  yard ;  also,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  yard  or  gaff. — Peak  halliards 
(naut),  the  ropes  or  tackles  by  which  the 
outer  end  of  a  gaff  is  hoisted. — Peak  down- 
hauler,  a  rope  rove  through  a  block,  at  the 
peak  or  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  to  haul  it  down 
by.— Peak  purchase,  a  tackle  on  the  peak 
tye  for  hoisting  it.— Peak  tye,  a  tye  used  in 
some  ships  for  hoisting  the  peak  of  a  heavy 
gaff. 

Peak  (pek),  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  the  sharp- 
ened features  of  sickly  persons.]  1.  To  look 
sickly  or  thin ;  to  be  or  become  emaciated. 

Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine 

Shall  he  dwindle,  feak,  and  pine.      Shak. 

2.  t  To  make  a  mean  figure;  to  sneak. — 3.  To 
peep  or  pry.  [Vulgar.] 

Peak  (pek),  v.  t.  Xaut.  to  raise  a  gaff  or  yard 
more  obliquely  to  the  mast. 

Peaked  (pekt),  a.  Pointed;  ending  in  a  point. 
'  His  peaked  beard.'  JHacaulay. 

Peaking  (pek'ing),  a.  Mean;  sneaking;  poor. " 
[Vulgar.] 

Peakish  (pek'ish),  a.  1.  Denoting  or  belong- 
ing to  peaks  of  hills;  having  peaks;  situated 
on  a  peak.  [Rare.]  'Peakish  Hull.'  Dray- 
ton.  'His  peakish  dialect  (that  is  of  the 
Peak  in  Derbyshire).'  Bp.  Hall.—  2.  Having 
features  that  seem  thin  and  sharp,  as  from 
sickness.  [Colloq.  ] 

Peaky  (pek'i),  a.  Consisting  of  peaks;  re- 
sembling a  peak;  characterized  by  a  peak  or 
peaks.  'Hills  with  peaky  tops  engrail'd.' 
Tennyson. 

Peal  (pel),  n.  [Probably  a  mutilated  form 
of  appeal.  Halliwell  gives  apel,  as  an  old 
call  in  hunting  music,  consisting  of  three 
long  moots.]  1.  A  loud  sound,  usually  a  suc- 
cession of  loud  sounds,  as  of  bells,  thunder, 
cannon,  shouts  of  a  multitude,  «fcc.  'A  fair 
peal  of  artillery.'  Sir  J.  Ilayward.  * Pe&ls 
of  shouts.'  Dryden.  'A  peal  of  thunder.' 
Addition.  'With  peals  of  genial  clamour.' 
Tennyson.—  2.  A  set  of  bells  tuned  to  each 
other;  the  changes  rung  on  such  a  set  of 
bells. 

Peal  (pel),  v.i.  To  utter  loud  and  solemn 
sounds;  as,  the  pealing  organ.  *A  hundred 
bells  began  to  peal.'  Tennyson. 
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Peal  (ptlX  *<•     1-  To  wall   with  notw 
«r  to.*./* 

loud  «nd  ruucx 


With  ooiso  loud  «nd  ruucxn.  Mill**. 

t  To  came  to  ring  or  aonnd  ;  to  celebrate 
J.  Bnriow  -3.  To  utter  loudljr  «nd  sonor 


. 

sTnaTT  moth  (Tartrixfiti)  which  lays  its 
enn  In  peas,  to  which  the  larva  is  very  de- 
structive It  li  common  In  Britain,  mnd  es- 
perially  mischievous  In 
wet  seasons. 
Pean  (P«'anX  »  *•« 

PJUS. 

Feu  (P«n),  n.  [O  Fr 
nnnrw,  a  skin,  n  fur] 
In  her.  one  of  the  fun 
borne  In  coat  -armour. 
the  ground  <>f  which  is 
black,  with  ermine  spots 

..fgold 

Peanism  (pe'an-izra),  n. 
[Or.  paianismos.     See  PjiAH.J     The  sons 
or  >hout>  of  praise  or  of  battle  ;  shouts  of 
triumph     Miffard. 

Pea-nut  (pe'nut),  n  The  Araehis  hypogtra, 
or  groiina-nut.  See  ARACHIS. 

Pea-ore  (pe'or).  n  The  name  given  to  gran- 
ular argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  from  its  oc- 
rurrinu  In  small  maises  or  grains.  nearly  or 
quite  spherical,  and  of  the  si/e  of  a  pea. 

Pea-pod  (pe'podX  n.  The  pod  or  pericarp 
of  the  pea. 

Pear  (parX  n.  (A.  Sax.  pen.  which  with  D. 
peer,  Dan.  pare,  and  Fr  poire.  It.  and  Sp. 
pent,  is  from  L.  pirutn,  a  pear.  J  1.  A  tree 
of  the  genus  Pyrus,  the  P.  cammunis,  grow- 
ing wild  in  many  parts  of  Kurnpe  and  Asia, 
and  from  which  the  numerous  cultivated 
varieties  have  originated.  2.  The  fruit  of 
P.  eommum*.  Good  pears  are  characteri/ed 
by  ft  saccharine  aromatic  juice,  a  soft  and 
nearly  liquid  pulp,  melting  in  the  mouth, 
as  in  the  butter-pear;  or  by  a  firm  and  crisp 
consistence,  as  in  the  winter  bergamots 
The  pear  is  chiefly  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding  on  the  wild  pear  stock,  or  on 
stocks  raised  from  the  seeds  of  cultivated 
pears,  called  free  stocks.  It  is  also  grafted 
on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  and  the  white 
thorn.  —AUiyatorpear  See  AVOCADO.—  An- 
chovy pear.  See  ANOHOVY-PKAR.—  Prickly 
pear  See  PRICK.LY-PK\R 

Pearcht  (perchX  n.    A  perch  (in  all  senses) 

Pear-gauge,  Pear-gage  (par'gaj),  n.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of  ex- 
haustion of  an  air-pump  receiver. 

Pea  -rifle  (pe'ri-fl),  u.  A  rifle  of  a  small 
bore  which  carries  a  ball  little  or  no  larger 
than  a  pea. 

Pearifonn  (part-form),  a.     Pear-shaped 

Pearl  (perl),  n  [A.  Sax.  pearl,  which  with 
D.  jxinrl,  parel,  Icel.  perla,  I>an.  and  G. 
perlc,  Fr.  perle.  It.  perla,  is  from  L  L  perula, 
perla,  a  pearl.  Pertda  is  either  a  form  of 
virula,  a  dim.  from  L  pirum,  a  pear,  or  is 
for  piluii,  a  pill,  a  globule.  1  1.  A  silver}'  or 
bluish-white,  hard,  smooth,  lustrous  sub- 
stance, of  a  roundish,  oval,  or  pear-shaped 
form,  produced  by  certain  species  of  mol- 
lusc* as  the  result  of  some  abnormal  se- 
cretory process.  Tile  production  is  gen- 
erally begun  by  the  introduction  of  some 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  grain  of  sand,  or 
the  like,  within  the  mantle  lobes.  The 
presence  of  this  body  sets  up  an  Irritant 
action,  resulting  in  the  deposition  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  layers  of  nacreous  material 
(the  mother-of-pearl  with  which  the  Inside 
of  the  shells  Is  lined)  over  the  offending 
particle  Scientifically  speaking,  pearl  con- 
»<•*»  of  carbonate  of  lime  Interstratifled 
with  animal  membrane.  Chief  among  the 
pearl-producing  molluscs  are  the  pearl-oys- 
Mf  (JlMM^rina  mnrgariti/era)  of  the  Indian 
seas,  and  the  nnlos  or  fresh-water  mussels 
of  our  own  rivers.  The  finest  pearls  are 
MM  for  and  obtained  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. at  Ceylon.  In  the  Persian  Oulf,  Ac.  The 
Meleagrina,  though  popularly  called  the 
pearl-oyster,  doe*  not,  zoologically  speak- 
ing, lielong  to  the  oyster  family  (OstncidK), 
hut  I*  Included  In  the  Aviculidai,  a  nearly 
related  group  For  the  pearl-mussel  of  our 
rivers  see  under  I'sniMn*  Artificial  or 
false  pearl*  an  made  of  small  globules  or 
pear-shaped  spheroids  of  thin  glass,  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  the 
pearly  Dims  of  the  scales  of  the  bleak,  and 
sometime*  of  the  roach  and  the  dace.  — 


a  Poetically,  something  round  nnd  clear,  as 
a  drop  of  water  or  dew.  Milton.—  3.  Awhile 
speck  or  nlm  growing  on  the  eye ;  cataract. 
4.  A  small  printing  letter;  the  smallest,  ex- 
cept diampnd  and  brilliant.  The  extended 
quotations  in  this  dictionary  are  printed  in 
pearl.  -5.  Anything  very  valuable;  the  choic- 
est  or  best  part;  a  jewel. 

I  9ft  Ihee  coropass'd  with  thy  kingdom'*  peart, 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds.    .  Shak. 

6.  In  her  the  white  or  silver  colour  in  the 
coats  of  barons  and  noblemen :  otherwise 
called  Argent. 

Pearl  (perl),  a.  Relating  to,  made  of  pearl, 
or  containing  a  pearl  or  pearls ;  as,  a  pearl 

Pearl  (perl),  «.t  1.  To  set  or  adorn  with 
pearls  2.  To  make  into  pearl-barley. 

Pearl  (perl),  v.i.  To  resemble  pearls.  Spen- 
ser. [Rnre.  1 

Pearlaceous  ( per-la'shus ),  a.  Resembling 
mother-of-pearl;  of  a  pearly  appearance. 

Pearlash  (perl'ash),  n.  Commercial  carbon- 
ate of  potash.  See  POTASH. 

Pearl-barley  ( pcrl'bar-li ).  n.  The  seed  of 
common  barley  ground  into  small  round 
grains  like  pearls. 

Pearl-button  (perlTmt-n),  n.  A  button 
made  of  mother-of-pearl 

Pearl-diver  (perl'div-cr),  n.  One  who  dives 
for  pearl-oysters. 

Pearled  (perld),  a.  1.  Set  or  adorned  with 
pea  i  Is.  'Their  pearled  wrists.'  Milton.— 
•2.  Resembling  pearls.  '  Her  weeping  eyes 
in  pearled  dew  she  steeps.'  Ph.  Fletcher.— 
3  Having  a  border  of,  or  trimmed  with 
pearl -edge. 

Pearl -edge  (pert'ej),  n.  A  narrow  kind  of 
thread  edging  to  be  sewed  on  lace;  a  narrow 
border  on  the  side  of  some  qualities  of  rib- 
bon. 

Pearl-eye  (pcrl'l).  n.  A  white  speck  or  film 
on  the  eye;  cataract. 

Pearl-eyed  (perlld).  a.  Having  a  speck  in 
the  eye;  alllicted  with  cataract. 

Pearl -fishery  <p«rrn»h-er-i),  n.  A  plaee 
where  pearl-oysters  are  caught. 

Pearl -fishing  (perl'nsh-ing),  n.  The  occu- 
pation of  searching  for  pearls,  by  diving  for 
or  otherwise  catching  pearl-oysters. 

Pearl-grass  (peii'gras).    See  PEAHL-WORT. 

Pearlin,  Pearling  (per'lin),  n.  [Comp.  Gael. 
prarluinn.  Ir.  peirlin,  fine  linen,  cambric, 
» liich  may  be  the  origin  of  this  word,  though 
they  rather  appear  to  be  borrowed,  the 
origin  being  Kr.  perlr,  a  pearl,  something 
excellent,  and  (in,  flax,  linen  J  Lace  made 
of  silk  or  other  thread.  It  also  seems  to 
have  meant  fine  lineu  or  cambric.  ./  BaHlie. 
(Scotch.) 

Pearliness  (pe.r'li-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing pearly. 

Pearling,  t  Porting  t  (p6rl'ing),  p.  and  a. 
Taking  the  form  of  pearls;  resembling 
pearls.  Spenser. 

Pearl-moss  (perl'mos).  n.  Carrageen  moss 
or  Irish  moss  (Chondrus  crispus).  See  CAR- 
RAGEEN 

Pearl-moth  (perl'moth),  n.  A  name  given 
by  collectors  tu  moths  of  the  genus  Mar- 
garitia. 

Pearl-mussel  (perl'mus-cl),  n.  See  PKARL 
and  I'NlnNIbJ!. 

Pearl -nautilus  (perl'na-til-usX  «-  See 
NAUTILUS. 

Pearl-oyster  (perl'ois-tei ).  n.    See  PKARL 

Pearl-plant  (perl'plant),  n.  Same  as  Pearl- 
wort. 

Pearl-powder  (perl'pou-der),  n.  An  oxy- 
chloridc  of  bismuth,  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and 
also  as  a  flux  for  certain  enamels;  pearl- 
white. 

Pearl-sago  (perl'sii-go),  n.  Sago  In  the  state 
of  fine  hard  grains  about  the  size  of  small 
pearls,  which  they  somewhat  resemble. 

Pearl-side  (perl'sid),  n.  A  name  of  a  small 
fish  sometimes  taken  on  the  British  coasts, 
the  argentine  (Scopelus  /Vnnanfti). 

Pearl-sinter  (perl  siu-ter),  n.  Same  as  Fior- 
ite  (which  M-I-) 

Pearl -gpar  (pcrl'spar),  n.  Brown-spar,  a 
variety  of  dolomite. 

Pearl-stitch  (perl'stich),  n  An  ornamen- 
tal stitch  in  knitted  work. 

Pearl -Stone  (perl'ston).  n  A  vitreous 
trachyte  or  lava  In  which  concretionary 
structure  is  visible.  It  may  pas*  into  obsi- 
dian, which  Is  without  structure,  or  into 
sphirrulit'*.  in  which  the  concretions  have 
a  radiate  fibrous  structure. 

Pearl-white  (perl'whit),  n.  See  PEARL- 
POWDER 

Pearl  -  wort  (perl'wert).  n.  The  common 
name  of  the  British  species  of  plants  of  the 


genus  Sagina,  nat.  order  Caryophyllacea;. 

Called  also  Pearl-gnat  and  Pearl-plant 
Pearly  (per'li),  o.     1.  Containing  pearls; 

abounding  with  pearls;  as,  pearly  shells;  a 

pearly  shore. — 2.  Resembling  pearls;  clear; 

pure;  nacreous.    '  pearly  floods. '   Irrayivn. 

1  Pearly  dew.'    Dryden. 
Pearly  -  nautilus  (perli-na-Ul-niX  «•    The 

pearl-nautilus.    See  NAUTILUS. 
Pearmain  (par'man).  n.    A  name  given  to 

several  excellent  varieties  of  apple,  much 

cultivated  in  this  country,  "fheptartmaiiu, 

which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was  knowne.' 

Drayton. 
Pear-shaped  (par'shapt),  a     Shaped  like  a 

pear ;  pointed  or  peaked  above  and  ovate 

beneaui. 
Peart  (pert),  a.     Pert;  lively;  agile;  brisk. 

[Old  English  and  American.] 
Pear-tree  (par'tre),  n.    The  tree  that  pro- 

duces  pears. 
Peasant  (pez'antX  n.    [O. Fr.  pauant.  Mod. 

Fr.  paysan,  from  pays,  country,  L.  pagun, 

a  district  of  country.    See  PAGAN,  PASS 

(boy).    The  final  t  does  not  properly  beloni; 

to  the  word;  comp.  tyrant. ]  A  countryman; 

one  occupied  in  rural  labour.     'The  hard 

hands  of  peasants.'    Shak, 

Faery  elves. 

Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side. 
Or  fountain,  some  belated ffasant  sees. 
Or  dreams  he  sees.  Milton. 

SVN.  Countryman,  rustic,  hind,  swain. 

Peasant  (pez'ant),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
peasants;  rustic;  rural:  often  used  as  a  term 
of  reproach.  'Their  peasant  limbs.'  Shale. 
'  O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  1 1' 
Shak. 

Peasantlike,  Peasantly  (pc/ant-llk,  pcz'- 
ant-li),  a-  Rude;  clownish;  illiterate;  re- 
sembling peasants.  Milton;  Spenser. 

Peasantry  (pez'ant-ri),  >i.  1.  Peasants;  rus- 
tics; the  body  of  country  people;  as,  the 
peasantry  of  England;  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  peasantry. 

A  bold  ffasantry.  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy 'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  t  Rusticity ;  coarseness.  '  Peanantry  of 
language.'  Butler. 

Peas-COd  (pez'kod).  n.  The  legume  or  perl- 
carp  of  the  pea;  a  pen-pod. 

Pease  (pez),  n.  1.  Peas  collectively.  See 
PEA.— 2.t  A  pea.  'A  bit  of  marmalade  not 
bigger  than  a  pease. '  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Pease-meal  (pez'melX'i  A  flour  made 
from  peas. 

Pease-pudding  (pez'p\id-ingX  n.  A  pudding 
made  chiefly  of  peas. 

Pease-soup,  Pea-soup  (pez'sBp,  pe'sopX  n. 
A  soup  made  chiefly  of  peas. 

Peaseweep  (pez'wep),  n.  The  peewit  or 
lapwing.  [Scotch.] 

Pea-shell  (pe'shel),  n     Same  as  Peas-eoa. 

Pea-sheller  (pe'shel-er).  n.  A  contrivance 
for  taking  peas  from  their  pods. 

Pea-shooter  (pe'shot-er),  n.  Same  as  Pea- 
nun. 

Peason  t  (pe'zn),  n.  pi.    Pense. 

In  so  hot  a  season. 

When  ev'ry  clerk  eats  artichokes  and  pfasott. 
B.  yonsfltt. 

Pea-soup.    Sec  PKASK-SOTJP. 
Peastone  (pe'ston),  n.    See  PrsoLmt. 
Peat  (pet),  n.    [Connections  very  doubtful.  ] 

1.  A  kind  of  turf  used  as  fuel ;  the  natural 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  hollows 
or  low  situations  on  land  not  in  a  state 
of  cultivation,  always  more  or  less  saturated 
with  water,  and  consisting  of  the  remains, 
more  or  lees  decomposed,  of  mosses  and 
other  marsh  plants.    Peat  Is  generally  of  a 
black  or  dark-brown  colour,  or  when  re- 
cently formed,  of  a  yellowish  brown;  it  is 
soft  and  of  a  viscid  consistence,  but  it  In- 
comes hard  and  darker  by  exposure  to  the 
air.    When  thoroughly  dried  it  burns,  giv- 
ing out  a  gentle  heat  without  much  smoke; 
accordingly  it  is  used  as  fuel  in  those  conn- 
tries  where  it  abounds,  as  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.     It  contains  a  portion  of  tannin. 
which  has  the  property  of  preserving  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  from  decomposition 

2.  A  small  square  or  rectangular  piece  of 
peat-bog  or  moss,  cut  and  dried  for  fuel. 

Peat  t  (pet),  n.  A  pet ;  a  favourite :  some- 
times used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

Put  finger  in  the  eye.— an  she  knew  why.    Sftat 

Peat-bog  (pet'bog).  n.  A  bog  or  marsh  con- 
taining peat;  a  peat-moss. 

Peat-hagg  (put'bag),  n.  A  pit  from  whence 
peat  has  been  dug.  [Scotch.  ] 

Peat -moss  (pet'moa),  n.  1.  Imperfectly 
decomposed  peat.  —  !.  A  moss  producing 
peat. 


Fat*,  far.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;     li.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fry. 
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Peat-reek  (pet'rek),  n.  The  smoke  of  peat. 
_  Peat-reek  flavour,  the  flavour  communi- 
cated to  whisky  in  consequence  of  its  being 
distilled  with  peat  used  as  fuel.  This  flavour- 
is  frequently  simulated  by  adding  a  little 
creosote  to  the  whisky.  [Scotch.  ] 

Peat  -soil  (pet'soil),  ?i.  A  soil  mixed  with 
peat  ;  the  soil  of  a  peat  moss  or  bog  that 
has  been  reclaimed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Peaty  (pet'i),  a.  Resembling  peat;  abound- 
ing in  peat;  composed  of  peat. 

Pea-weevil  (pe'we-vil),  n.  See  PEA-BEETLE. 

Peaze  t  (pez),  n.    See  PEISE.    Spenser. 

Peba  (pe'ba),  n.  A  species  of  the  armadillo 
(Tatusia  septemcinctus)  found  in  various 
parts  of  South  America.  It  frequents  the 
open  ground,  and  is  a  good  burrower.  Its 
flesh  is  much  valued  by  the  natives,  who 
search  for  it  eagerly.  It  is  about  30  inches 
in  length,  the  slender  tapering  tail  measur- 
ing 14  or  15  inches.  It  is  an  inoffensive 
animal.  Called  also  Tatouhou  and  the  Black 
Tatu. 

Pebble  (peb'I),  n.  [A.  Sax.  pabol,  papolstdn, 
apebble.  Etym.unknown.]  1.  Asmallround 
atone;  a  stone  worn  and  rounded  by  the 
action  of  water. 

I  bubble  into  eddying  lays, 
I  babble  on  t 


Tennyson. 

2.  In  jewelry,  an  agate  —  agates  frequently 
occurring  as  loose  pebbles  in  the  beds  of 
streams.  Scotch  agates  are  commonly  known 
as  Scotch  Pebbles.  —  3.  Among  opticians  the 
term  pebble  generally  means  the  transparent 
and  colourless  rock  crystal  which  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  spectacles,  or  a 
flue  kind  of  glass  so  used. 

Pebble-crystal  (pcb'1-kris-tal),  n.  A  crystal 
in  form  of  a  pebble.  Woodward. 

Pebbled  (pel/Id),  a.  Abounding  with  pebbles. 
'  A  pebbled  shore.  '  Thomson. 

Pebble-paving  (peb'1-pav-ing),  n.  A  pave- 
ment laid  with  pebbles,  or  water-woni 
stones. 

Pebble-stone  (pebl-ston),  n.    A  pebble. 

Pebbly  (peb'li),  a.  Full  of  pebbles;  abound- 
ing with  small  roundish  stones.  '  Slow 
stream,  or  pebbly  spring.  '  Coleridge. 

Pebrine  (peb'rin),  n.  [Fr.J  A  very  destruc- 
tive epizootic  disease  among  silkworms,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  black  spots  on  the 
skin.  The  disease  is  due  to  internal  para- 
sites, which  swarm  in  the  blood  and  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  passing  into  the  unde- 
veloped eggs  of  the  females,  so  that  it  is 
hereditary,  but  only  on  the  side  of  the  mo- 
ther. It  is  contagious  and  infectious,  the 
parasitic  corpuscles  passing  from  the  bodies 
of  the  diseased  caterpillars  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  healthy  silkworms  in  their 
n.'Hibourhood.  These  parasitic  corpuscles 
have  been  named  by  Lebert  panhistophyton, 
and  classed  among  the  Psorospermise. 

Pecan,  Pecan-nut  (pe-kanO,  n.  [Fr.  pacane, 
Sp.  pacana.]  A  species  of  hickory  (Cart/a 
olivcffmrmti)  and  its  fruit,  growing  in  North 
America.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  hard,  very 


Pecan  (Caryti  olrvirfc 


tough  wood,  pinnate  leaves,  and  catkins  of 
small  flowers.  The  nuts,  which  ripen  and 
fall  in  October,  are  oblong,  very  smooth,  1£ 
inch  long,  with  thin  shells,  have  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
in  English  fruit-shops.  Called  also  /'ocean. 

Pecary  (pek'a-ri),  n.    See  PECCARY. 

Peccability  (pek-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  State  of  being 
peccable,  or  subject  to  sin;  capacity  of  sin- 


ning. '  The  common  peccability  of  mankind. ' 

Dr.  H.  More. 
Peccable  (pek'a-bl),  a.      [L  L.  peccabUis, 

peccable,  from  L.  pecco,  to  sin.]    Liable  to 

sin;  subject  to  transgress  the  divine  law. 

'  A  frail  and  peccable  mortal.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Peccadillo  (pek-a-dil'o),  n.    [Sp.  dim.,  from 

pecado,  L.  peccatum,  a  sin,  from  pecco,  to 

sin.  ]    A  slight  trespass  or  offence ;  a  petty 

crime  or  fault. 

'Tis  low  ebb  with  his  accusers  when  such  pecc(t~ 
dittos  as  these  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge. 

Atterbury. 

Peccadillo  t  (pek-a-dil'6),  n.  A  sort  of  stiff 
rulf.  See  PICCAWL. 

Peccancy  (pek'an-si),  n.  \.  State  or  quality 
of  being  peccant:  (a)  sinfulness.  (6)  Bad 
quality.  '  The  peccancy  of  the  humours. ' 
Wiseman.  —  2.  Offence ;  criminality ;  trans- 
gression. 'A  trivial  peccancy. '  W.  Montague. 

Peccant  (pek'ant),  a.  [L.  peccans,  peccantix, 
ppr.  of  pecco,  to  sin.]  1.  Sinning;  guilty  of 
sin  or  transgression;  criminal.  'The  charge 
is  to  be  confined  to  the  peccant  part  only.' 
Burke.  —  2.  Morbid;  bad;  corrupt;  not 
healthy;  as,  peccant  humours.  Bacon.— 
3.  Wrong;  bad;  defective;  informal;  as,  a 
peccant  citation.  Ayliffe. 

Peccant  t  (pek'ant),  n.    An  offender. 

This  conceitedness.  and  itch  of  being  taken  for  a 
counsellor,  maketh  more  reprovers  than  peccants  in 
the  world.  Whaiock. 

Peccantly  (pek'ant-li),  adv.  In  a  peccant 
manner;  sinfully;  corruptly;  by  transgres- 
sion. 

Peccary  (pek'a-ri),  n.    [South  American 

* 


Collared  Peccary  (Dieoiyles  torgitatus). 

name.  1  The  popular  name  of  a  pachyderma- 
tous mammal  belonging  to  the  genus  Dicot- 
yles,  exclusively  confined  to  the  American 
continent,  and  representing  the  swine  of  the 
Old  World.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  hog. 
There  are  two  species,  the  one  (D.  torqitattts, 
tajac.u,  or  common  peccary)  inhabiting  the 
eastern  side  of  South  America,  and  the  other 
(D.  labiatus,  or  white -lipped  peccary)  in- 
habiting Paraguay.  There  is  a  glandular 
opening  on  the  loins,  which  secretes  a  fetid 
humour,  and  which  must  be  cut  out  imme- 
diately after  the  peccary  is  killed,  or  the 
humour  infects  the  whole  flesh.  The  com- 
mon peccary  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hog, 
the  white-lipped  peccary  is  considerably 
larger. 

Peccavi  (pek-ka'vi).  [L.,  I  have  sinned,  first 
pers.  perf.  of  pecco,  to  sin.  ]  A  colloquial 
word  used  to  express  confession  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  offence:  often  in  the  phrase 
to  cry  peccavi. 

PeCCO  (pek'6),  n.     Same  as  Pekoe. 

Pech,  Pegh(pech),  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To  puff; 
to  pant.  'Up  Parnassus  pechiri.'  Burns. 
fScotch.] 

Pechan  (pech'an),  n.  The  stomach.  Burn*. 
[Scotch.] 

Pechblend,  Pechblende  (pek'blend),  n. 
[G.  pech,  pitch,  and  blende,  blend.]  See 

PITCH  BLEND. 

Pecluirane  (pesh'u-ran),  n.  [Fr.,  from  G. 
pech,  pitch,  and  Fr.  itraiie.,  uranium.]  Same 
as  Pitchblende. 

Peck  (pek),  n,  [Perhaps  a  form  of  pack;  but 
comp.  Fr.  picotin,  a  peck;  L.L.  picotits,  a 
liquid  measure.  ]  The  fourth  partof  a  bushel; 
a  dry  measure  of  8  quarts  for  grain,  pulse, 
Ac.  The  standard  or  imperial  peck  contains 
2  gallons  or  554'548  cubic  inches.  Four 
pecks  make  a  bushel,  and  eight  bushels  a 
quarter.  The  old  Scotch  peck,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  flrlot,  or  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
boll,  when  of  wheat,  was  slightly  less  than 
the  imperial  peck;  but  when  of  barley  was 
equal  to  about  1-456  of  it.  (See  FIRLOT, 
BOLL.)  To  be  in  a.  peck  of  troubles,  should 
rather  be  to  be  in  a  pack  of  troubles.  'Con- 
tented to  remain  in  such  a  peck  of  uncer- 
tainties and  doubts.'  Milton.  See  PACK. 


Peck  (pek),  v.t.  [A  slightly  different  form  of 
pick  (which  see).]  1.  To  strike  with  the 
beak;  as,  a  bird  that  pecks  a  person's  hand. 
2.  To  pick  up  with  the  beak.  'After  what 
manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  grains  of 
corn.'  Addison.  —  3.  To  make  by  striking 
with  the  beak,  or  a  pointed  instrument;  as, 
to  peck  a  hole. 

Peck  (pek),  v.i.  To  make  strokes  with  a 
beak,  or  sharp  pointed  instrument.  'Went 
pecking  by  his  side.'  Dryden.  'A  pick-axe 
of  iron  .  .  .  sharpened  at  the  one  end  to 
peck.'  Carew. — To  peck  at,  to  strike  with 
petty  and  repeated  blows;  to  carp  at;  to 
attack  with  petty  and  repeated  criticism. 
'Mankind  lie  pecking  at  one  another.'  Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Pecker  (pek'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
pecks;  a  bird  that  pecks  holes  in  trees;  a 
woodpecker.  '  The  titmouse  and  the  pecker's 
hungry  brood.'  Dryden. 

Pecking  (pek'ing),  n.    See  PLACE-BRICK. 

Peckish  (pek'ish),  a.  Inclined  to  eat;  appe- 
tized;  somewhat  hungry.  [Colloq.] 

Nothing  like  business  to  give  one  an  appetite.  But 
when  shall  I  fcv\  peckish  again,  Mrs.  Trotman? 

Peckled  t  (pekld),  a.    Speckled. 

Jacob  the  patriarke,  by  the  force  of  imagination. 
m^Acpeckltd  lambs,  laying peckied  roddes  before  his 
sheepe.  Burton. 

Pecoptelis  (pe-kop'ter-is),  n.  [Gr.  peko,  to 
comb,  and  pteris,  a  fern.]  The  name  given 
to  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  occurring  in  the 
coal-measures,  new  red  sandstone,  and  oo- 
lite, from  the  comb-like  arrangements  of  its 
leaflets. 

Pecora  (pek'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [From  L.  pecwi, 
pccoris,  cattle.]  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  his  fifth  order  of  Mammalia,  now  gener- 
ally called  Rwminantia  (which  see). 

Pecten  (pek'ten),  n.  [L.  pccten,  a  comb,  a 
kind  of  shell -fish,  from  pecto,  _pextimt  to 
comb;  root  pek,  also  in  Gr.  peko,  to  comb.] 

1.  A  genus  of  marine  bivalves  belonging  to 
the  family  Ostreidsc.     It  is  a  regular  eared, 
longitudinally  ribbed,  inequivalved  bivalve, 
with  contiguous  beaks,  having  a  triangular 
auricle  on  each  side  of  the  umbones.    These 
shells  are  commonly  called  clams  or  clam- 
shells, a  name  shared  by  other  bivalves. 
P.  JacoboBus,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  the  scallop  shell  which  pilgrims  were  ac- 
customed  to  wear  in 

front  of  their  hats. —  _*s.— 

2.  A    vascular    mem- 
brane on  the  eyes  of 
birds,    plicated    with 
parallel    folds   resem- 
bling   the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

PectiC(pek'tik),o.  [Gr. 
pektikofi,  congealing, 
curdling.]  Applied  to 
an  acid  found  in  many 
fruits,  which  has  the 
property  of  forming  a 
jelly. 

Pectin,  Pectine  (pek'tin),  n.  A  principle 
which  forms  the  basis  of  vegetable  jelly. 
See  PECTOSE. 

Pectinaceous  (pek-ti-na'shus),  a.  Having 
the  character  of  pectin;  resembling  or  con- 
taining pectin. 

Pectinal  (pek'tin-al),  a,  [See  PECTEN.]  Per- 
taining to  a  comb;  resembling  a  comb. 

Pectinal  (pek'tin-al), ».  A  fish  whose  bones 
resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Sir  T.  Braicne. 

Pectinate,  Pectinated  (pek'tin-at,  pek'tin- 
at-ed),  a.  [L.  pectinatus,  from  pecten,  i\ 
comb.]  1.  Having  resemblance  to  the  teeth 
of  a  comb;  arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb :  in  bot.  applied  to  a  sort  of  pinnate 
leaf  in  which  the  leaflets  are  toothed  like  a 
comb.— 2.t  Interlaced  like  the  teeth  of  two 
combs.  '  Our  fingers  pectinated,  or  shut  to- 
gether.' Sir  T.  Browne. — Pectinate  claw,  a 
claw  found  in  some  birds  having  a  serrate 
edge,  supposed  to  be  used  in  cleaning  the  fea- 
thers. — A  pectinated-mineral,  one  which  pre- 
sents short  filaments,  crystals,  or  branches, 
nearly  parallel  and  equidistant. — Pectinate 
muscles,  a  name  given  to  the  muscular  fas- 
ciculi of  the  heart,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Pectinately  (pek'tin-at-Ii),  a.  In  a  pectin- 
ate manner;  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Pectination  (pek-ti-na'shon),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  pectinated ;  also  what  is  pec- 
tinated. —2.  The  act  of  combing.  Wright. 

Pectine  (pek'tin),  n.    See  PECTIN. 

Pectineal  (pek-tin'e-al),  a.  Same  aa  Pec- 
tinal.— Pectineal  muscle,  a  flat  triangular 
muscle  situated  obliquely  between  the  jaibes 


Pecten  or  Scallop. 


ch,  e/i.-iin;      ch.  Sc.  \orh;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sin;?;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY 
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ami  tbe  little  trochanter,  at  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  lhit,'h. 
pjctlnlbrancniata  (pek-tin'M>rang-ki-» 
1*1),  n.    |L  pfden,  pcctinu,  a  comb,  and  Or 


Pcctinibranchuu  —  Ian- 


. 

Tin*)  guteropiMU 
IIHTUW  pectinated 
lirancElB  or  K'"» 
They  form  the 
most  numerous <11- 
vi  »ion  of  Uie  proso- 
liranchlate  gaster- 
opoda, as  the  lan- 
thlna.  the  pun>le 
shells  (Murex).  the 
common  shore 
shell  (Littorma), 

~^*  rci.lllllUIAl».l>UIUB    J  — •.- 

whelk(Bucclllum).   ,/,i,,a/,*rM,.  a,  Pectinated 

cowries  (Cypm).  bnucsm 

Ac. 
Pectinibranchlate  (pek.tin'!-liran(t"kl-at), 

a   anil  n.     In  tool  having  pectinated  gills, 

as  certain  molluscs:  an  animal  of  this  kind. 
Pectinlda  (i«k  tin'l-de),  ti.  pi    Same  as  Ot- 

ii<-ntir  (which  see). 
Pectlnlfonn  (pek-tln'i-fonnX  o.  [L.  pectm, 

.1  i-iiiiili.  and  /oriiia,  shape  J    KesemLling  a 

.  .,]llh 

Pectinlte  (pek'tin-U).  n.  [I.  pectm,  a  comb.) 
A  fossil  peuten  or  scallop 

Fertile  (pek-tizO.  "•  »•  To  congeal;  to  change 
Into  a  gelatinous  mass.  //  Spencer. 

PecWllte  (pek'to  lit),  n.  [L  pecten,  acomli. 
and  Gr.  lithon,  a  stone.  ]  A  mineral  consist- 
ing  of  a  silicate  of  lime  and  soda.  It  is  a 
tough  grayish  or  whitish  mineral  occurring 
in  trap  rocks,  in  aggregated  crystals  of  a 
silky  lustre,  arranged  in  starlike  or  radiated 
forma  Called  also  Svda  TabU-tpar,  Slfllite, 
and  Jlatltolile.  The  last  name  it  receives 
from  Its  occurring  in  Katho  quarries,  near 
Kilinburgh. 

Pectoral  (pek'to-ral).  o.  [L.  pectoralu,  from 
jttcttu,  breast  ]  1'ertaintng  to  tlie  breast ; 
as,  \.\\<- 1-  ••'•ir<il  muscles;  pectoral medicines. 
—  Pectoral  crott,  a  cross  worn  upon  the 
breast  by  bishops,  Abtxjts,  &c.  —  Pectoral 
tn'i.  the  two  fore  tins  of  a  iish,  situated  near 
'the  fills  See  FIN. 

Pectoral  ( pek'to-ral ),  n.  1.  A  covering  or 
protection  for  the  breast ;  hence,  a  breast- 
plate; more  properly,  the  extra  defence  for 
the  throat  and  chest  placed  over  the  cuirass 
in  later  times.— 2.  kcfles.  (a)  a  sacerdotal 
h'ibft  or  vestment  worn  by  the  Jewish  huh- 
I'Mrst.  called  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  a 
breastplate.  (6)  In  A1  C<iH>.  CA.(l)the  clasp 
i  >r  fastening  of  a  cope.  (2)  The  front  orphrey 
of  a  chasuble.  (3)  The  apparel  on  the  breast 
uf  tome  albs  and  tunics.  —  3.  A  medicine 
adapted  to  cure  or  relieve  complaints  of  the 
breast  and  lungs. 

lleinff  troubled  «itri  a  cough,  ftrfturali  were  (»re- 
t<-ribe<l:  And  he  was  tlierelty  relieved.        Wurman. 

4   In  i>/i   a  pectoral  fin. 

Pectorally  (pek'td-ral  li),  ado.  In  a  pec- 
t"i  il  niRtmer;  as  concerns  the  breast. 

Pectortloquial  (pek'to-ri-16"kw|.al),o.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  pectoriloquy. 

Pectoriloqulam  (pek-to-ril'6-kwizm).  n. 
IVctorili»|Uy. 

Pertortloquous  (pek-to-rH'o-kwusX  a.  Pec- 
toriloquial. 

Pectorlloquy  (pek-to-rH'o  kwi),  n.  [I.  pec- 
tut,  [H'<-t»n~.  tbe  breast,  and  loquor,  to 
speak  — a  looking  from  the  breast]  In 
!"iih  a  phase  of  disease  in  which  the  pa- 
tient's voice,  distinctly  articulated,  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  point  of  the  chest  on 
which  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  is  placed. 
This  phenomenon  is  often  presented  by  con- 
sumptive persons,  and  is  owing  to  the  voice 
resounding  In  the  anfractuous  cavities  pro- 
duced In  the  lungs  by  the  suppuration  or 
breaking  down  of  tubercles.  Dunyluon 

PectOM  (iwk'tos).  IL  [From  dr.  potto*,  con- 
gealed, from  root  of  ptanymi,  to  fix.}  In 
chnn.  a  sulmtance  contained  in  the  pulp  of 
fleshy  fruit  In  the  unripe  state,  also  in  fleshy 
roots  and  other  vegetable  organs.  It  Is  In- 
soluble In  water,  but,  under  the  influence 
of  acids  and  other  reagents.  Is  transformed 
Into  a  soluble  substance  pectin,  identical 
with  that  which  exists  in  unripe  fruits,  and 
Imparts  to  their  juice  the  property  of  gela- 
tinizing wlirn  boiled. 

Pectoitraca  ( pek-Wtra-kaV  n  (Or.  pfk- 
lot.  fixed,  and  mtralcon,  a  shell.)  A  name 
given  to  the  Cirripedla  and  Rhtzocephala. 
crustaceans  which  when  adult  become 
Hind 

Pectoua  (pek'tnuX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
•  '•iinit  of  perkiae  or  pectin 

Pecul  <pi  kul'j.  ii      Same  as  Pieul 


Peculate  (l>ek'u-lat).  r.i.  pret  A  pp.  pecu- 
lated; ppr.  pecttlatiny.  |L.  peeulor,  pecu- 
•  latut,  to  steal,  from  peculium,  private  pro- 
perty, from  pi-ftt,  cultle.  in  which  wealth 
urigitially  consisted.)  To  appropriate  pub- 
lic money,  or  goods  intrusted  to  one's  care; 
to  embezzle;  to  appropriate  criminally. 

Peculate  I  (pek'u-lat),  n.  Peculation.  "The 
popular  clamours  of  corruption  and  pecu- 
late. '  liurtut. 

Peculation  (pek-u-la'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
|K!culating:  the  crime  of  appropriating  to 
one's  own  use  money  or  goods  intrusted  to 
one's  care ;  embezzlement ;  pilfering.  '  Ac- 
cused of  the  grossest  peculations.'  Burke. 

Peculator  (pek'u-lat-er),  n.  [L )  One  who 
peculates.  'The  supposed  peculations  and 
destroyers  of  Oude.'  Burke. 

Peculiar  (pe-kuli-er),  o.  [L.  peculiarii,  one's 
own,  special,  peculiar,  extraordinary,  from 
peculium,  one  s  own  property,  from  pecu, 
cattle.  See  PECULATE.)  1.  One's  own;  per- 
taining to  one,  not  to  many;  of  private,  per- 
sonal, or  characteristic  possession  and  u&e. 
'  For  my  peculiar  end. '  Shak. 

I  Agree  with  Sir  William  Temple  that  the  word 
humour  \^  peculiar  tu  the  English  tongue,  .sir//?. 

2  Singular;  striking;  unusual;  as,  the  man 
has  something  peculiar  in  his  deportment. 
3.  .Special ;  above  or  apart  from  others ; 
select 

My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care.     Drytteii. 

4.t  Particular;  individual;  single. 

One/frM/rar  nation  to  select 

From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked.  Milltm. 
-  Peculiar  Pcnplt.  a  small  sect  of  religionists, 
called  also  Plttinxtead  Peculiars,  from  the 
place  of  their  origin,  whose  special  doctrine 
seems  to  be  the  efficiency  of  prayer  without 
the  use  of  means.  In  sickness  they  reject 
tbe  aid  of  physicians,  accepting  Jam.  v.  14, 
15  in  a  strictly  literal  sense. 
Peculiar  (pc-ku'li-er),  n.  1. 1  Exclusive  pro- 
perty; that  which  belongs  to  one  in  exclu- 
sion of  others. 

Revenue  is  so  absolutely  the  feciitiar  of  heaven, 
that  no  consideration  whatever  can  empower  even 
the  best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it.  SaittJt. 

2.  In  canon  law,  a  particular  parish  or 
church  which  bos  jurisdiction  within  itself, 
and  exemption  from  that  of  the  ordinary  or 
bishop's  court.  Peculiars  are  divided  into — 
royal,  of  which  the  king  is  ordinary  (the 
chapels  royal);  peculiars  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  chapters,  prebendaries,  and 
the  like. —Court  o/  peculiar*,  in  England,  a 
branch  of  the  Court  of  Arches  which  bos 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  parishes  dispersed 
through  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
midst  of  other  diocese*,  which  ore  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  only. 
Peculiarity  pe-ku'li-ar"i-ti),  n.  i.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  peculiar;  individuality.  'Any 
distinguishing  marks  of  style  or  peculiarity 
of  thinking  '  Swift.— •!  That  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  or  characteristic  of  a  person  or 
thing;  a  special  characteristic  ;  that  which 
Is  found  iu  one  person  or  thing  and  in  no 
other. 

The  smallest /cc»/nrn/y  of  temper  or  manner  could 
not  escape  their  notice.  Macaulay. 

Pecullarlze  (pe-ku'li-er-iz).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
pecidiarized;  ppr.  peculiarizing.  To  make 
peculiar ;  tu  set  apart ;  to  appropriate.  /.' 
A'etam. 

Peculiarly  (pe-kuai-tr-li),  arfr.  In  a  pecu- 
liar manner;  in  a  rare  and  striking  degree; 
especially ;  particularly ;  in  a  manner  not 
common  to  others;  as,  he  had  made  this 
subject  peculiarly  his  own;  lie  was  very  pecu- 
liarly dressed. 

PeculiarneBB(p£-ku'li-er-nes),n.  l.The state 
of  being  peculiar;  peculiarity.— 2.  The  state 
of  being  set  apart;  appropriation.  (Rare.  ] 

Mankind  by  tradition  had  learned  to  accommodate 
the  worship  of  their  god  by  appropriating  some 
place  to  that  use.  nature  teaching  tnem  that  the 
work  was  honoured  and  dignified  by  the  ptcuiiar- 
neis  of  the  place  appointed  for  the  same 

Joseph  Medt 

Peculium  (pe-ku'li-um),  n.  (L.  See  PECU- 
LATE.] Private  property;  savings;  a  pri- 
vate purse;  specifically,  in  Rom.  law.  that 
which  was  given  by  a  father  or  master  to 
his  son,  daughter,  or  slave,  aa  his  or  her 
private  property. 

Pecuntav  a.  Pecuniary;  paid  In  money. 
CVia  ucer. 

Pecuniarily  (pe-kfi'ni-a  ri-li),  a.  In  a  pecu- 
niary manner. 

Pecuniary  (pe-kii'ni-a-rn,  a.  (Fr.  ptcuni- 
aire.  L.  pecuniarius,  from  pecunia,  money, 
from  !>"'",  cattle.]  1.  Relating  to  money; 
a»,  pecuniary  affairs  or  losses.  '  Pecuniary 


as  to  be  above  the  ffdapogy  o 

discipline  of  types,  Cod  thought  tit  to  display  the 

substance  without  the  shadow.  South. 

Pedal  (pe'dal),  a.  [L.  pedalis,  belonging  to 
the  foot,  f rom pett,  pedis,  the  foot.]  1,  Ivi- 
taining  to  a  foot.  'Some  rings  of  precious 
metal  set  round  his  highness's  moat- fa- 
voured pedal  digits.'  W.  H.  Rustett.-  2  In 
inuitic,  relating  to  a  pedal. — Pedal  hannon- 
ic»,  in  music,  the  same  as  Organ-point. 

Pedal  (ped'al),  n,  1.  Any  projecting  piece 
of  metal  or  wood  which  Is  to  be  pressed 
down  by  the  foot;  a  treadle;  as,  the  pedalt 
of  a  bicycle.  — 2.  In  muttical  iiuttrinnentt,  a 
part  acted  on  by  the  feet,  (a)  On  the  piano- 
forte there  are  usually  two  pedals,  one  of 
which  enables  the  performer  to  play  only  <>n 
one  string;  the  other  to  remove  the  dampers. 
(6)  On  the  organ  there  are  combination  ped- 
als, which  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  re- 
gisters, and  a  pedal  clavier  or  keyboard  on 
which  the  feet  play,  (c)  On  the  harp  there 
are  pedals,  each  of  which  has  the  power  of 
flattening,  sharpening,  or  making  natural, 
one  note  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
the  instrument,  (d)  On  the  harmonium  ami 
parlour-organ,  the  pedal  works  the  bellows. 
3.  In  music,  a  fixed  or  stationary  bass,  called 
also  a  Pedal-bass,  Pedal-note,  and  Oryan- 
poittt. 

Pedal-bass  (ped'al-l, as),  n.  In  music,  see 
ORGAN-POINT. 

Pedaliacero  (pe-dal'i-a"se-e),  n.  pi  [Gr  ;*- 
dalion,  a  rudder.)  A  nat.  order  of  j>- 
nous  exogens,  allied  to  the  ]'<iun<  i> 
but  differing  in  the  parietal  placenta.'  nml 
the  wingless  seeds.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  undivided  angular  or  lobed  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  lar^e  axillary  flowers, 
solitary  or  clustered.  It  is  not  vtry  r\tm 
sive,  but  is  distributed  over  the  tropiis 
most  abundantly  in  Africa.  Among  tin- 
genera  are  Sesamum  and  Uncaria. 

Pedalian  (pe-da'li-an),  a.  Relating  to  the 
foot,  or  to  a  metrical  foot;  pedal.  [K;n> 

Pedaliter  (pe-dal'i-ter)  In  mwrie,  a  dim- 
tion  that  the  part  is  to  be  placed  by  u»;ni* 
of  the  pedals. 

Pedality  ( pe-dal'i-ti ),  n.  Measurement  by 
paces.  Ask.  [Rare,  j 

Pedal-note  (ped'al-not),  n.  In  winxtV,  » 
holding-note,  generally  the  dominant, n  )n<  li 
Is  used  to  harmonize  a  passage  in  a  fugue 

File,  far,  f»t,  fall;        me,  met,  her;       ploe,  pin;      n6te,  not.  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pouiid;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  tcy. 


defraudatlons.'  Sir  T.  Browne.—  t.  Consist- 
ing of  money;  as,  a  pecuniary  mulct  «i 
alty.       /'t'l-iiiiHii-ii  i-dUMfx,  in  taw,  such  as 
arise  either  from  the  withholding  "i  • 
Hiastiual  dues,  or  the  doing  or  neglt 
.-"int-  act  relating  to  the  church,  wbervbj 
damage  accrues  to  the  plaintiff,  towartls 
obtaining  a  satisfaction  for  which  lit*  is  [•»•> 
mitted  to  institute  a  suite  in  the  spiritual 
court.     Wharton. — Pecuniary  legacy.  .1 
tamentary  gift  of  money. 

Pecunious*  (pe-ku'ui-us),  a.  Full  of  mom -\ ; 
rich;  wealthy. 

Fed  (pedl  ».  A  basket;  a  hamper;  a  pannier. 
[Old  and  provincial.) 

Pedage  t  (ped'aj),  n.  [L  peg,  pedu,  a  foot.  | 
M  oney  given  for  the  passing  of  foot  or  hone 
through  any  country;  a  toll  paid  by  passen- 
gers. Spelman. 

Pedagogic,  Pedagogical  (ped-a  goj'ik,  ped- 
a-gofik-al),  a.  [From  pedagogue.]  Suiting 
resembling,  or  belonging  to  a  teacher  nf 
children  or  to  a  pedagogue.  'Tin •  j  — 
character.'  T.  Warton.  'Those  pedagogi- 
cal Jehus,  those  furious  school-drivers.' 
South, 

Pedagogic  (ped-a-goj'ik),  n.  Same  as  Prti 
agogics. 

Pedagogics  (ped-a-goj'iks),  7*.  The  science 
or  art  of  teaching;  pedagogy. 

PedagOgism  (ped'a-gog  urn),  n.     The  busi- 
ness, character,  or  manners  of  a  pedu;j< 
Milton. 

Pedagogue  (ped'a-gog),n.  [Gr.  paidagf-got- 
paix,  paido*,  a  child,  and  agf>,  to  lead.]  A 
teacher  of  children;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  instruct  young  children;  a  st-lnn.) 
master:  now  used  generally  by  way  of  con 
tempt.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tin- 
pedagogue  was  originally  a  slave  who  at- 
tended the  children  of  his  master,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  school,  to  theatres,  &c. . 
until  they  became  youths,  iu  many  cases 
adding  instruction. 

Pedagogue  (ped'a-gog),  v.  t.  pret  A  pp.  peda- 

;<jnfd;  ppr.  pedayogtiing.     To  teach  with 
e  air  of  a  pedagogue;  to  instruct  super- 
ciliously.    Prior. 

Pedagogy  (ped'a-go-ji),  n.  The  art  or  office 
of  a  pedagogue;  pedugogism. 

In  time  the  reason  of  men  ripening  to  such  a  pitch 
of  Moses's  rod  ana  the 
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or  other  contrapuntal  composition.  See  GR- 
OAN-POINT. 

Pedal-organ  (ped'al-or-gan),  n.  In  music, 
tlmt  part  of  a  large  organ  which  is  played 
by  foot  keys,  enabling  the  larger  pipes  to  be 
n[,< nitcd  by  the  feet  of  the  performer. 

Pedaneous  (pe-da'ne-us),  a.  [L.  pedaneus, 
from  pea,  pedit,  the  foot.]  Going  on  foot; 
walking.  [Rare.] 

Pedant  (ped'ant),  ».  [Fr.  pedant,  a  pedant, 
a  schoolmaster;  It.  Sp.  and  Pg.  pedante, 
i-ontr.  for  pedagoffante,  from  L.  pcedagogans, 
pcedagogantis,  ppr.  of  pcedagogo,  to  edu- 
cate. See  PEDAGOGUE.]  1.  A  schoolmaster. 
•  A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy.'  Shnk. 
2.  A  person  who  makes  a  vain  display  of  his 
learning ;  one  who  overrates  mere  book 
learning  and  devotes  himself  exclusively 
to  it. 

The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen  on  the 
rains  of  the  Western  Empire  kept  up  some  inter- 
course with  those  eastern  provinces,  where  ...  la- 
borious pedants,  themselves  destitute  of  taste,  sense 
and  spirit,  could  still  read  and  interpret  the  master- 
pieces of  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato. 
Macanl,ty. 

Pedantic  ( pe-dan'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
pedant  or  to  pedantry;  ostentatious  of  learn- 
ing; making  a  show  of  knowledge;  using 
uncommon  or  far-fetched  words  or  expres- 
sions; applied  to  persons  or  things;  as,  a 
pedantic  writer  or  scholar ;  a  pedantic  de- 
scription or  expression. 

Pedantical  (pe-dan'tik-al),  a.  Pedantic. 
'  Figures  pedanticfll.'  Shaff. 

Pedantically,  Pedanticly  (pe-dan'tik-al-li, 
pe-dan'tik-li),  adv.  In  a  pedantic  manner; 
with  a  vain  or  boastful  display  of  learning. 

Pedantlsm  (ped'ant-izm),  n.  l.t  The  office 
or  work  of  a  pedagogue.  —2.  Characteristics 
of  a  pedant;  pedantry. 

Pedantize  (ped'anMz),  v.i.  ptet.pedantized; 
ppr.  pedantizing.  To  play  the  pedant ;  to 
domineer  over  lads;  to  use  pedantic  expres- 
sions. 

Pedantry  (ped'ant-ri),  n.  [Fr.  pedanterie., 
from  pedant.  See  PEDANT.  ]  1.  The  manners, 
acts,  or  character  of  a  pedant ;  vain  osten- 
tation of  learning;  a  boastful  display  of 
knowledge  of  any  kind.  'This  pedantry  ot 
quotation.'  Cowley.—2.  Obstinate  or  ignor- 
ant addiction  to  the  forms  of  a  particular 
profession,  or  of  some  one  line  of  life,  with 
an  apparent  contempt  of  common  or  gene- 
ral forms. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and 
sciences  and  sometimes  in  trades.  Swtft. 

Pedantyt  (ped'ant-i),  n.  Pedants  collec- 
tively. Milton. 

Pedarian  ( pe-da'ri-an ),  n.  [L.  pedaritts.] 
A  Roman  senator  who  gave  his  vote  by  the 
feet,  that  is,  by  walking  over  to  the  side 
he  espoused,  in  divisions  of  the  senate. 

Pedate  (ped'at),  a.  [L.  pedatirx,  from  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot.  ]  Hav- 
ing divisions  like  the 
toes;  footed.  In  bot. 
an  epithet  applied  to 
a  palmate  leaf  having 
the  two  lateral  lobes 
themselves  divided 
into  smaller  segments, 
the  midribs  of  which 
do  not  run  directly 
into  the  common  cen- 
tral point,  as  in  the  Pedate  \jeat-Htlltbor 
leaf  of  Helleborus  foe-  fatidus. 

tidns. 

Pedatifld  (pe-dat'i-fid),  a.  [L.  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot,  and  Jindo,  fidi,  to  divide.]  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  a  leaf  whose  parts  are  not 
entirely  separate,  but  divided  in  a  pedate 
manner. 

Pedatinerved  (pe-dat'i-nervd),  a.  [Pedate 
and  nerve.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf 
having  three  nerves,  of  which  the  lateral 
are  branched. 

Pedatipartite  (pe-dat'i-par-tit),  a.  [L.  pe- 
datus,  footed,  from  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and 
partitus,  pp.  of  partio,  to  part.]  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  a  leaf  whose  venation  is 
pedate,  and  the  lobes  almost  free. 

Pedatlsect  (pe-dat'i-sekt),  a.  [  L.  pedatus. 
footed,  and  sectits,  pp.  of  seco,  to  cut.]  In 
but.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf  whose  vena- 
tion is  pedate,  and  the  divisions  of  whose 
lobes  reach  nearly  to  the  midrib. 

Pedder  (ped'er),  n.  A  pedlar ;  a  hawker. 
[Scotch.] 

Peddle  (ped'l),  v.  i.  pret.  peddled;  ppr.  peddl- 
ing. [From  Prov.  E.  ped  or  pad,  a  wicker 
basket,  a  pannier.]  1.  To  travel  about  the 
country  and  retail  small  wares ;  to  go  from 
place  to  place  or  from  house  to  house  sell- 
ing small  commodities ;  to  hawk.  ^2.  To  be 


engaged  in  a  small  business;  to  occupy  one's 
self  with  trifles;  to  trifle. 

Peddle  (ped'l),  v.t.  To  sell  or  retail  in  small 
quantities,  usually  by  travelling  about  the 
country. 

Peddler  (pedler),  n.  One  who  peddles.  See 
PEDLAR. 

Peddlery  (ped'ler-i),  n.    See  PEDLERY. 

Pederast  ( pe'de-rast ),  n.  [Or.  paiderastes, 
trompais,  paidon,  a  boy,  and  eros,  love.]  A 
sodomite. 

Pederastic  (pe-de-ras'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
pederasty. 

Pederasty  (pe'de-ras-ti),  n.  The  crime 
against  nature;  sodomy. 

Pederero  (ped-e-re'ro),  n.  [Sp.  pederero, 
from  piedra,  a  stone,  L.  petra,  Gr.  petros,  so 
named  from  the  use  of  stones  in  the  charge, 
before  the  invention  of  iron  balls.  ]  Aswivel- 
gun:  sometimes  written  Paterero, 

Pedescriptt  (ped'es-kript),  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot,  and  scribo,  scriptus,  to  write.  ]  Marks 
given  by  the  feet,  as  in  kicking.  Shirley. 

Pedestal  (ped'es-tal),  n.  [Sp.  pedestal,  Fr. 
piedextal,  from  L.  pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  and 
O.Sp.  eitalo,  O.Fr.  estal,  It.  stallo,  a  place, 
from  O.H.G.  stal  (A.  Sax.  sttel),  a  place,  a 
station.]  In  arch,  an  insulated  basement 
or  support  for  a  column,  a  statue,  or  a  vase. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  base,  die,  or  dado, 
and  a  surbase,  cornice,  or  cap. 

Pedestal  (ped'es-tal),  v.t.  To  place  on  a 
pedestal;  to  support  as  a  pedestal.  '  Mem- 
phian  sphinx  pedestal'd  haply  in  a  palace- 
court.'  Keats. 

Pedestrial  ( pe-des'tri-al ),  a.  [See  PEDES- 
TRIAN.] Pertaining  to  the  foot.  W.  It. 
Moseletf. 

Pedestrian  (pe-des'tri-an),  a.  [L.  pedestris, 
from  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.]  Going  on  foot; 
performed  on  foot;  walking;  as,  &  pedestrian 
journey. 

Pedestrian  (pe-des'tri-an),  n.  1.  One  that 
walks  or  journeys  on  foot. —  2.  One  that 
walks  or  races  on  foot  for  a  wager ;  a  re- 
markable walker. 

Pedestrlanism  (pe-des'tri-an-izm),  n.  The 
act  or  practice  of  walking ;  travelling  or 
racing  on  foot ;  the  art  of  a  pedestrian  or 
professional  walker  or  runner. 

Pedestrianize  (pe-des'tri-an-iz),  v.i.  pret. 
pedestrianized  ;  ppr.  pedestrianizing.  To 
practise  walking. 

Pedestrioust  (pe-des'tri-us),  a.  Going  on 
foot;  not  winged.  'Pedestrians  animals.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pedetentous  ( ped-e-tent'us ),  a.  [L.  pea, 
pedis,  the  foot,  and  tento,  to  try,  and  freq. 
of  tendo,  to  stretch.]  Lit.  trying  with  the 
feet ;  hence,  proceeding  cautiously,  or  step 
by  step;  advancing  tentatively.  'Thatpetf- 
etentous  pace  and pedetentous  mind  in  which 
it  behooves  the  wise  and  virtuous  improver 
to  walk.'  Sidney  Smith.  [Rare.] 

Pedetes  (pe-de'tez),  n.  [Gr.  pedetes,  a  leaper, 
from  pedao,  to  leap.]  A  genus  of  rodent 
mammals,  family  Muridie,  allied  to  the  jer- 
boas. The  best-known  species  is  P.  capen- 
sis  (the  jumping-hare  of  South  Africa).  The 
term  Helamys  lias  also  been  applied  to  the 
genus.  See  HELAMYS. 

Pedial  (pe'di-nl ),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  foot 
or  to  any  organ  called  a  foot.  Dana. 

Pedicel  (ped'i-sel),  n.  [Fiom  pedicellus,  a 
form  equivalent  to  L.  pediculns,  dim.  of 
pes,  pedis,  the  foot.]  1.  In  bot.  the  ultimate 
division  of  a  common  peduncle ;  the  stalk 
that  supports  one  tlower  only  when  there 
are  several  on  a  peduncle.  Any  short  and 
small  footstalk,  al- 
though it  does  not 
stand  upon  another 
footstalk,  is  likewise 
called  a  pedicel. — 
2.  In  zool.  a  footstalk 
or  stem,  by  which 
certain  animals  of 
the  lower  orders, 
zoophytes,  &c.,  are 
attached. 

Pedicellaria  (ped'i- 
sel-la"ri-a),  n.  pi. 
Pedicellarise  (ped'- 
i-sel-la"ri-e).  An  ap- 
pendage of  the  echini 
and  other  echinodermata,  consisting  of  a 
stem  or  pedicel,  bearing  at  its  summit  a 
sort  of  forceps  of  calcareous  matter,  with 
two  or  three  blades. 

Pedicellate  (ped'i-sel-at),  a.  Having  a  pedi- 
cel, or  supported  by  a  pedicel,  as  a  flower. 

Pedicelled  ( ped'i-seld ),  a.  Same  as  Pedi- 
cellate. 

Pedicellinidae  (ped'i-sel-lin"i-de),  n.  pi.    A 


a.  Peduncle,  bb.  Pedicels. 


family  of  Polyzoa,  having  the  polyzoary 
plant-like,  creeping,  adherent,  from  which 
spring  polypes  on  footstalks.  The  arms  of 
the  ciliated  crescent  unite  so  as  to  surround 
the  anal  opening. 

Pedicle  (ped'i-kl),  n.    See  PEDICEL. 

Pedicular  (pe-dik'u-ler),  a.  [L.  pedicularis, 
from  pediculus,  a  louse.]  Lousy;  having  the 
lousy  distemper. 

Pedicularis  (pe-dik'u-la"ris),  n.  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
chiefly  European,  nat.  order  Scrophulari- 
acese.  These  plants  are  acrid,  but  are  eaten 
by  goats.  Two  British  species  are  known. 
See  LOUSEWORT. 

Peoiculation  ( pe-dik'u-Ia"shon ),  n.  A  dis- 
ease in  which  the  body  becomes  covered 
with  lice  in  spite  of  cleanliness ;  the  lousy 
disease;  phthiriasis. 

Pediculous  (pe-dik'u-lus),  ft.  Lousy;  infested 
with  lice.  '  Pediculous  friars. '  Landor. 

Pediculus  (pe-dik'u-lus),  n.  [L.,  dim.  from 
pedis,  a  louse.]  A  genus  of  apterous  in- 
sects, commonly  called  lice.  See  LOUSE. 

Pedlgerous  (pe-dij'er-us),  a.  [L.  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot,  and  gero,  to  bear]  Having  feet  or 
legs;  thus  the  body  of  the  myriapod  is 
divided  into  numerous  pedigerous  segments. 

Pedigree  (ped'i-gre),  n.  [Fr.  par  degrfs,  by 
degrees— L.  per,  by,  de,  down,  and  gradtts, 
a  step;  a  pedigree  is  a  genealogical  table 
which  exhibits  the  degrees  or  downward 
steps  of  relationship  from  generation  to 
generation.  ]  Line  of  ancestors ;  descent ; 
lineage;  genealogy;  list  of  ancestors;  gene- 
alogical tree. 

His  vanity  laboured  to  contrive  us  zpedifree,  as  he 
thought,  more  noble.  MUton. 

The  Jews  preserved  the  pedigrees  of  their  several 
tribes  with  a  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  any 
other  nation.  Atterbnry. 

Pedilantnus  (ped-i-lan'thus),  n.  [From  Gr. 
pedtton,  a  slipper,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  A 
genus  of  South  American  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Euphorbiacese.  One  spe- 
cies, P.  tithyrtmloides,  is  used  medicinally 
in  the  West  Indies :  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  ipecacuanha,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  that  drug;  it  is  also  called 
the  Jt'u'-bush  or  milk  plant,  and  is  used  in 
decoction  as  an  antisyphilitic,  and  in  cases 
of  suppression  of  the  menses. 
Pediluvyt  (ped'i-lu-vi),  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot,  and  lam,  to  wash.]  The  bathing  of 
the  feet:  a  bath  for  the  feet. 
Pedimane  (ped'i-man),  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  the 
foot,  and  mamis,  the  hand.]  One  of  a  family 
of  marsupials  distinguished  by  having  a 
thumb  on  the 
hind -feet.  The 
opossum  is  an  ex- 
ample. Brande  & 
Cox. 

Pedimanous  (pe- 
dim'a-nus),rt.  Hav- 
ing the  feet  hand- 
shaped,  as  mon- 
keys. 

Pediment  (ped'i- 
ment),  n.  [From 
L.  pes,  pedis,  the 
foot.  ]  In  arch,  the 
low  triangular 
mass  resembling 
a  gable  at  the  eml 
of  buildings  in  the 
Greek  style,  and 
especially  over 
porticoes  sur- 
rounded with  a  cornice,  and  often  orna- 
mented with  sculptures.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  similar  triangular  finishing 
over  doors  and  windows.  In  the  debased 
Roman  style  the  same  name  is  given  to  cor- 
responding parts,  though  not  triangular  in 
their  form,  but  circular,  elliptical,  or  inter- 
rupted. In  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  small  gables  and  triangular  decora- 
tions over  openings,  niches,  &c. ,  are  called 
pediments.  These  often  have  the  angle  at 
the  apex  more  acute  than  the  corresponding 
decoration  of  classic  architecture. 
Pedimental  (ped'i-ment-al),  a.  Relating  to 
a  pediment. 

Pedipalp  ( ped'i-palp ),  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot,  and  palpo,  to  feel.  ]  One  of  an  order  of 
arachnidans  whose  feelers  are  armed  with 
a  forceps  and  are  extended  before  the  head. 
Pedipalpi  (ped'i-pal-pi),  n.  pi.  An  order 
of  pulmonate  arachnidans,  comprehending 
those  which  have  the  feelers  in  the  form 
of  pincers,  or  armed  with  a  didactyl  claw, 
comprising  the  true  scorpions,  with  certain 
other  animals  in  some  respects  intermedi- 
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ate  between  scorpions  and  true  spiders,  u 
the  Telyphonldaf.    They  have  the  abdomen 


Pedtoalpi.—  i.  Scorpio  afcr.     a.  Phrynus  reniformis. 
3.  GaJeodes  spiiupalpcs. 

distinctly  segmented,  but  not  separated 
fr  mi  the  cephalothorax  by  a  well-marked 
constriction. 

Pedlpalpous  (  ped-i-palr/us).  a.  Of  or  per- 
Uiimig  to  or  resembling  the  Fedipalpi. 

Pedlreme  (ped'i-rem).  «.  (L  pet,  pedix,  a 
tout,  and  remia,  an  oar.]  A  criutaceous 
aniiual,  whose  feet  serve  the  purpose  of 
oars. 

Pedlar,  Pedler  (pedlar),  n.  [Properly 
peddler,  frum  peddle,  to  sell  by  travelling  ] 
Uue  that  carries  about  small  commodities: 
a  petty  dealer  that  carries  his  wares  with 
him;  a  travelling  chapman. 

In  country  districts,  remote  from  towns  or  lari'e 
Tillages,  the  industry  of  tlic/«#ar  is  not  yet  wholly 
superseded.  J.  S  MM. 

Pedlary,  Pedlery  (pedlor-l),  n.  1.  Small 
wares  sold  or  carried  abont  for  sale  by  ped- 
lars. —2.  The  employment  of  a  pedlar. 

Pedleress  (j>ed'l*r-es),  n.  A  female  pedlar. 
Sir  T.  Ocerbury 

Pedobaptism  (pe-do-bap'tiim),  n.  Same  as 
I'lrilobaptutin. 

Pedobaptist  (pe-do-bap'tlst),  n.  Same  as 
t'lnlnbaptist. 

Pedomancy  (pe'do-man-si),  n.  (L.  pet. 
pedit,  the  foot,  and  Gr  manteia,  divination.  ] 
Divination  by  examining  the  soles  of  the 
feet. 

Pedometer  (pe-doni'et-erX  n-  [L.  pet.  pedit, 
the  foot,  and  Gr.  inetron,  measure.  ]  An 
instrument  by  which  paces  are  numbered 
as  a  person  walks,  and  the  distance  from 
place  to  place  thus  ascertained.  Such  in- 
struments usually  mark  the  time  on  a  dial- 
plate,  and  being  very  much  like  a  watch, 
are  accordingly  worn  in  the  pocket. 

Pedometrtc,  Pedometrical  (pe-do-mef- 
rik,  pe-do-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
measured  by  a  pedometer. 

Pedoraotor  (ped'o-md-ter),  n.  [L  pet,  petlu, 
a  f""t.  and  motor,  a  mover,  from  mooeo, 
tnotiu,  to  move.  ]  A  velocipede. 

Pedotrophy  (pe-dot'ro-ftX  n.     Same  as 


. 
Peduncle  (pe-dung'kl),  «    ILL.  ptduntuln*. 

dim.  of  pet.  pedu,  a  foot.)    L  In  but.  the 

stem  or  stalk  that  sup- 

port* the  fructification 

of  a  plant,  i.  •  the  flower 

and  the  fruit    The  cut 

shows     the    peduncu- 

lated    flower  of    Cam- 

panula rapunculoidr*. 

S.  In  tool,  the  muscular 

process  by  which  cer- 

tain   brachlopods  are 

attached,  and  the  stem 

which  bears  the  body 

(capltulum)     In     bar-         a.  Peduncle. 

nacles. 
Peduncled  (pe-dunirTtld).  a.    Same  as  l-r- 

dituculaU. 
Peduncular(pc-dung'kfi.|6r),a.   Pertaining 

to  a  peduncle  :  irrowiiig  from  a  peduncle;  as, 

a  peduncular  tendril. 
Pedunculate,  Pedunculated  (pi-dung'- 

ku-lit,  pe-dung-ku-lat-ed),  a.     Having  a 

peduncle;  growing  on  a  peduncle;  as.  a 

pidunculau  or  peduneulaud  flower;  the 

pedunculate*  oak.  that  Is,  the  oak  whose 

acorns  are  borne  upon  a  footstalk. 
Pee  I  (p*X  ».i    (Perhaps  an  erroneous  fonn 

for  peep  )    To  look  with  one  eye.     Ray. 
Pe«ce»  (pes).  n.    (See  PIKJK.)    A  castle;  a 

building     Spnuer. 
Peeoedt  (pfts'edX  «.     Pieced;  Imperfect 

Speruir. 
Feedt  (ped).  o.    (See  Pm.]    Blind  of  one 

eye.     Kay. 
Peek  (pek),  u.    *,ut  Me  PIAI. 


Peeky  (P*k1),  a.  A  term  applied  to  timber 
and  trees  In  which  the  first  symptoms  of 
decay  are  shown.  [American.] 

Peel,  Peel -tower  (pel.  per  ton -er).  «. 
1 W.  pill,  a  tower,  a  fortress ;  Manx  peelet/, 
a  fortress,  a  tower.]  A  fortified  tower;  a 
stronghold.  The  original  peel  appears  to 
have  been  a  structure  of  earth  mixed  with 
timber,  strengthened  by  palisades.  But  the 
later  peel  was  a  small  .square  tower,  with 
turrets  at  the  angles,  and  a  door  considerably 
raised  from  the  ground.  The  lower  part 
formed  a  lodging  (or  the  cattle,  and  was 
generally  vaulted.  Such  strongholds  are  fre- 
quent on  the  Scottish  borders,  and  served 
as  dwelling-houses  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
smaller  septs,  as  well  as  for  places  of  defence 
againstsudden  marauding  expeditions.  The 
l>eel  here  represented  Is  said  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  famous  Johnie  Arm- 
strong. 


Peel-tower,  Gilnockie,  Dumfriesshire. 

Peel  (pel),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  peiler,  peler.  Mod.  Fr. 
peler,  to  peel,  to  take  otf  the  skiu  or  bark, 
Pr.  pelar,  pellar,  from  L.  pellit,  the  skin.  In 
meaning  3  the  word  seems  to  have  l>een 
Influenced  by  Fr.  filler.  L.  pilare,  to  pillage.  ] 

1.  To  strip  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  from,  espe- 
cially without  a  cutting  instrument;  to  strip 
by  drawing  or  tearing  off  the  skin ;  to  bark; 
to  flay ;  to  decorticate;  as,  to  /"  -  /  a  tree;  to 
fjeel  an  orange.    When  a  knife  is  used  the 
word  pare  is  employed  by  way  of  distinction ; 
as,  to  pare  an  apple;  to  //"/•••  land. — 2.  To 
strip  off;  to  remove  by  stripping;  as,  top«( 
the  bark  off  a  tree.     '  The  bark  peeled  from 
the  lofty  pine.'    Shale.  —  3.t  To  plunder;  to 
pillage.     •  To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to 
devour. '    2>ryden. 

Peel  (pel),».t.  1.  To  lose  the  skin  or  rind;  to 
be  separated  or  come  off  in  thin  flakes  or 
pellicle*;  as,  the  bark  /-'•/.-  off;  the  orange 
peelsetxtty.  Swift.—  2.  To  undress.  [Slang] 

Peel  (pel),  n.  [From  the  verb  ]  The  skin  or 
rind  of  anything ;  as,  the  peel  of  an  orange. 

Peel  (pel),  H.  [Fr.  pelle;  Pr.  Sp.  It.  and  L. 
!«i!« .  a  spade.  ]  1.  A  kind  of  wooden  shovel 
with  a  broad  palm  and  long  handle  used  by 
bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and  take  it  out 
of  the  oven. — 2.  In  printing,  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  with  a  long  handle  affixed  to  it  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T.  It  is  used  for  hang- 
ing the  sheets  upon  the  poles  to  dry  and 
for  taking  them  down  again. 

Peel  (pel),  ti.  [A  form  otpeer.  ]  An  emial ;  a 
match;  as,  they  were  peek  at  twelve.  Picken. 
[Scotch  ] 

Peeled  (peld),  p.  and  a.  Bald-headed  or 
shaven. 

Feel'd  priest  1  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  outT 
S/iai. 

Peeler  (pel'er),  n.  1.  One  that  peels,  strips, 
or  flays.  —  2.  t  A  plunderer ;  a  pillager. 

Peeler  (pel'er),  n.  A  policeman :  so  culled 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  reformed  the 
police  force,  and  who  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce a  police  costume. 

Peel-bouse  (pel'hous),  n.  Same  as  Peel- 
tower. 

Peel-tower,  n.    See  PEKL. 

Peen  (pen),  n.  The  point  or  face  of  a  hummer. 
Written  also  Piend  (which  see). 

Peenge  (penj),  t.i.  To  complain ;  to  whine. 
•  That  pMMMM  thing  o'  a  lassie  there.'  Sir 
W.  Scott.  (Scotch.) 

Peep  (pep),  r.i.  (An  onomatopoetic  word, 
like  D.  and  Q.  piepen.  Dan.  pippe.  L.  pipio, 
Or.  pippin,  to  peep,  to  chirp.  The  second 
and  third  meanings  are  supposed  to  have 
been  suggested  from  the  chicken's  peep  or 
chirp  closely  following  its  peeping  from  the 
shell.)  1.  To  cry,  as  chickens;  to  utter  a 
shrill  thin  sound;  to  cheep;  to  chirp;  to  pule. 

2.  To  begin  to  appear;  to  make  the  flrst 


appearance;  to  Issue  or  come  forth  from 
concealment,  as  through  a  narrow  a\  • 
'  When  flowers  first  peeped.1    Uryden. 

1  can  see  his  pride 
Paf  through  each  part  of  htm.  sft.it. 

3.  To  look  through  a  crevice;  to  look 
narrowly,  closely,  or  slyly. 

A  fool  will /<•<•/  in  at  the  door.       Ecclus.  xxi.  31. 

Peep  (p*P),  »•'•     To  let  appear;  to  show. 

•  Not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his 

head.'    Shale.     [Rare] 
Peep  (pep),  n.    1.  The  cry  of  a  chicken. - 

2.  First  appearance. 

Fall  on  me  like  a  silent  dew, 

Or  like  those  maiden  showers. 
Which,  by  the  peep  of  day.  do  strew 

A  baptism  o'er  the  flowers. 

3.  A  sly  look,  or  a  look  through  a  crevice 
Peep -bo  (pep 'bo),  n.     A  child's  game; 

bo-peep. 

He  wasa  little  high-dried  man.with  adark  squeezed- 
up  face,  and  small  restless  black  eyes,  that  kept  wit.k- 
ir.£  and  twinkling  on  each  side  of  his  little  inquisitive 
nose,  as  if  they  were  playing  a  perpetual  game  of  fttt- 
to  with  that  featute.  DittmtT 

Peeper  (pep'er),  n.  1.  One  that  peeps. 
'  Peepert,  intelligencers,  eavesdroppers.' 
Webster.  —  2.  A  chicken  just  breaking  the 
shell.  —  S.  The  eye.  'The  stupid  pteprn 
of  that  young  whiskered  prig  Lieutenant 
Osborne. '  Thackeray.  [Slang.) 

Peep-hole  (pep'hol),  n.  A  hole  or  crevice 
through  which  one  may  peep  or  look  with- 
out being  discovered.  Prior. 

Peeping  -  hole  ( pep '  Ing  -  h61 ),  n.  Same  u 
I'eep-hole.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Peep -o'- day -boy  (pep-6-da'boi),  n.  A 
member  of  a  band  of  insurgents  who  ap- 
peared in  Ireland  in  1784.  They  were  so 
named  from  their  visiting  the  houses  of 
their  antagonists,  called  defenders,  at  break 
of  day  in  search  of  arms. 

Peep-show  (pep'shfl),  n.  A  small  show, 
consisting  of  pictures  viewed  through  a 
small  orifice  or  hole  fitted  with  a  magni- 
fying lens. 

Peepul-tree  (pe'pul-tre),  n.  Fiau  religion 
(the  sacred  flg  of  the  Hindus),  a  large  species 
of  flg  planted,  especially  near  houses,  In 
India,  for  its  grateful  shade.  The  Hindus 
revere  It  because  Vishnu  is  said  to  have 
been  born  under  its  branches. 

Peer  (per),  n.  [Lit.  an  equal;  O.Fr.  pter, 
per,  par.  Mod.  Fr.  pair,  from  L.  par,  equal. 
See  I'AIK  |  1.  One  of  the  same  rank,  quali- 
ties, endowments,  character,  or  the  like ;  an 
equul ;  a  match. 

In  song  he  never  had  his/w.  Drydttt. 

2.  A  companion ;  a  fellow ;  an  associate. 

He  all  liis/crrM  in  beauty  did  surpass.     Sfitnttr. 

So  1  took  a  whim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear. 

Alone,  without  After.  Krati. 

'.'.  A  member  of  one  of  the  five  degrees 
of  nobility  (duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount, 
baron) ;  a  nobleman ;  as,  a  peer  of  the 
realm  ;  the  house  of  perm.  See  NOBILITY. 
— House  of  Peers,  the  House  of  Lords.  See 
PARLIAMENT.— Peers  of  fees,  in  kiia,  vassals 
or  tenants  of  the  same  lord,  who  are  ob- 
liged to  serve  and  attend  him  ill  his  courts, 
being  equal  in  function. 

Peer  (per),  v.t.  To  make  equal  or  the  same 
rank.  '  Peered  with  the  lord-chancellor.' 
lleylin. 

Peer  (per),  r.i.  [Norm.  Fr.  perer,  <)  Kr. 
parer,  pareir,  from  L.  pareo,  to  appear ;  so 
that  this  is  the  same  as  -pear  in  appear.] 

1.  To  come  just  in  sight ;  to  appear :  a  poetic 
word.  '  When  daifodils  begin  to  peer.'  Skat. 

See  how  his  gorget  pttrs  above  hisgown.  B  J*tscn. 

Tell  me  if  this  wrinkling  brow   .   .    . 
Pttri  like  the  front  of  Saturn.  Kruu. 

2.  To  look  narrowly;  to  pry;  to  peep.    'Peer- 
ing in  maps  for  ports  and  piers  and  roads.' 
SlwJt. 

I  went  and  perrtd.  and  could  descry 

No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry.         Coterttifr 

Peerage  (per'aj),  n.  1.  The  rank  or  dignity 
of  a  peer  or  nobleman.— 2.  The  body  of 

Peerdomt  (per'dumX  n.     Peerage.    Bailey. 

Peeress  (peVes),  n.  The  consort  of  a  i 
a  woman  ennobled  by  descent,  by  creation, 
or  by  marriage.  Ladies  may  in  certain  cases 
be  peeresses  of  the  realm  in  their  own  ri^ht, 
as  by  creation,  or  as  inheritors  of  baronies 
which  descend  to  heirs  general. 

Pe«rie,  Peeiy  (per'i),  a.  Sharp-looking j 
curious;  suspicious.  '  Two  peery  gray  eye*. 
Sir  W.  Scott.  (Scotch.) 


fate,  far,  fat,  f»U;       at,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ten. 
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Peerless  (pertes),  a.  Unequalled;  having 
no  peer  or  equal ;  as,  peerless  beauty  or  ma- 
jesty. 

But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 

One  peerless,  without  stain.  Tennyson. 

Peerlessly  (per'les-li),  adv.  In  a  peerless 
manner;  without  an  equaL 

Peerlessness  (per'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  peerless,  or  of  having  no  equal. 

Pees.t  n.    Peace.     Chaucer. 

Peevish  (pe'vish),  a.  [Origin  doubtful. 
Wedgwood  compares  it  with  Dan. dial  pioeve, 
to  cry  like  a  child,  and  probably  it  may  have 
originally  meant  to  whine  or  whimper,  being 
of  onomatopoetic  origin ;  comp.  Sc.  pew, 
pyow,  a  sound  of  complaint. }  1.  Apt  to  mut- 
ter and  complain ;  easily  vexed  or  fretted ; 
petulant;  fretful;  querulous;  hard  to  please. 

2.  Expressing  discontent  and  fretfulness. — 

3.  Self-willed;  stubborn;  froward.     'She  is 
peevish,  sullen,  froward.'     Shak. —  4.  Silly; 
childish;  thoughtless;  trifling.     Shak. 

I  will  not  presume 
To  send  such/«wuA  tokens  to  a  king.      SHaA. 

SYN.  Fretful,  querulous,  petulant,  cross,  ill- 
natured,  ill-tempered,  testy,  spleeny,  irrit- 
able, waspish,  captious,  discontented. 

Peevishly  (pe'vish-li),  adv.  In  a  peevish 
manner;  fretfully;  petulantly;  with  discon- 
tent and  murmuring. 

Peevishness  (pe'vish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  peevish;  fretfulness;  petu- 
lance ;  disposition  to  murmur ;  sourness  of 
temper;  as,  childish  peevishness.  'When 
peevishness  and  spleen  succeed.'  Swift. — 
Peevishness,  Petulance.  See  PETULANCE. 

Peewit  (pe'wit),  n.  [From  its  cry.]  The 
lapwing.  See  LAPWING. 

Peg(peg),n.  [Perhaps  from  the  Celtic;  comp. 
w;  pegor,  a  pivot,  pegwn,  a  pole  or  axis,  a 
pin  or  spindle,  a  pivot ;  allied  probably  to 
pig,  something  sharp,  and  E.  peak,  pick.] 

1.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  wood  used  in 
fastening  boards  or  other  work  of  wood,  the 
soles  of  boots,  &c.    It  does  the  office  of  a 
nail. — 2.  The  pins  of  an  instrument  on  which 
the  strings  are  strained. — 3.  A  pin  on  which 
to  hang  anything.— To  take  a  peg  lower,  to 
take  down  a  peg,  to  humiliate;  to  degrade; 
to  depress;  to  lower. 

(We)  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg.    Hiiditras. 

Peg  (peg),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pegged;  ppr.  peg- 
ging. To  put  pegs  into  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening ;  to  furnish  with  pegs ;  as,  to  peg 
boots  or  shoes. 

Peg  (peg),».i.  To  work  diligently:  generally 
followed  by  away  or  on.  [Colloq.] 

Peganum(pe'gan-um),ji.  [Gi.peganon.}  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Zygophyl- 
lacese.  Theonlyknownspecies, P.  Hartnala, 
a  half-shrubby  plant,  issometimes  cultivated 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Syrian  rye, 
from  its  being  a  native  of  the  Levant.  Its 
seeds  are  narcotic,  and  the  Turks  use  them 
both  as  a  spice  and  a  red  dye. 

Pegasean  (pe-ga'se-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Pegasus;  swift;  speedy.  Feltham. — 

2.  Relating  to  poetry;  poetical.    Andrews. 
Pegasus  (peg'a-sus),  n.    1.  In  class,  myth,  the 

winged  horse  of  the  Muses,  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa  when  slain  by  Perseus. 
With  a  stroke  of  his  hoof  he  caused  to  well 
forth  the  poetically  inspiring  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene.  He  was  ultimately  changed  into 
a  constellation.— 2.  luastron.  one  of  the  old 
constellations  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
figured  in  the  form  of  a  flying  horse.— 3.  A 
genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes  allied  to  the 
gurnets.  They  have  large  pectoral  flns,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  take 
short  flights  or  leaps  through  the  air.  One 
species  is  the  P.  draco,  or  sea-dragon,  which 
inhabits  the  Indian  seas. 

Pegger  (peg'er),  n.  One  that  fastens  with 
pegs. 

Pegging-awl  (peg'ing-al),  n.  In  shoe-making, 
a  short,  square-bladed  awl  for  making  holes 
into  which  pegs  are  to  be  driven. 

Pegh  (pech),  v.i.    See  PECH. 

Pegm  (pern),  n.  [Gr.  pegma,  a  movable 
stage.  ]  A  sort  of  moving  machine  in  the  old 
pageants.  B.  Jonson. 

Pegmatite  (peg'ma-tit),  n.  A  very  coarse 
granitic  rock,  composed  essentially  of  la- 
mellar felspar  and  quartz,  frequently  with 
a  little  white  mica.  A  variety  of  it  is  called 
graphic  granite.  See  under  GRANITE. 

Pegomaucy  (peg'o-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  pege,  a 
fountain,  and  manteia,  divination.  ]  Divin- 
ation by  fountains. 

Peg- tankard  (peg'tang-kard),  n.  An  ancient 
kind  of  tankard  used  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  was  marked  with  seven  pins 
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or  pegs,  one  above  another  from  bottom  to 
top,  dividing  the  liquor  into  eight  equal 
portions,  so  that,  on  the  tankard  being  passed 
round,  all  should  drink  alike.  It  held  two 
quarts. 

Peg-top  (peg'top),  n.  1.  A  child's  toy,  a  va- 
riety of  top.— 2.  pi.  A  kind  of  trousers  very 
wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  narrowing 
till  they  become  tight  at  the  ankles. 

The  tailor  produced  ...  the  cut-away  coat  and 
mauve-coloured  peg-tups,  in  which  unwonted  splen- 
dour Home  was  now  arrayed.  Farrar. 

Peguan  (pe-go'an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Pegu, 
in  Burmah,  Asia,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Peguan  (pe-go'an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Pegu. 

Pehlevl  (pale-ve),  n.  [From  Pehlav,  a  dis- 
trict of  Persia.]  A  later  dialect  of  Zend, 
into  which  the  Avesta  or  ancient  sacred 
books  of  the  Parsees  were  translated  for  the 
use  of  priests.  It  was  a  learned  language  or 
dialect,  which  disappeared  in  consequence 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Also  written 
Pehlavi. 

Peinct.t  v.t.     To  paint.    Spenser. 

Peine,t  n.  [Fr.,from  L.  poena,  punishment. ] 
Penalty;  grief;  torment;  labour.  Chaucer. 
— Peine  forte  et  dure  [Fr.,  from  L.  paena 
fortii  et  dura,  strong  and  hard  punishment], 
a  special  punishment  inflicted  in  ancient 
times  on  those  who,  being  arraigned  of 
felony,  refused  to  put  themselves  on  the 
ordinary  trial,  but  stood  mute.  It  was  vul- 
garly called  pressing  to  death. 

Peine,  t  v.t.  To  torture;  to  put  to  pain.— 
She  peined  hir,  she  took  great  pains.  Chau- 
cer. 

Peirameter  (pl-ram'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  peirao,  to 
try,  and  metron,  a  measure.  ]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  resistance 
which  the  surfaces  of  different  kinds  of  roads 
offer  to  wheel  carriages,  &c.,  passing  over 
them.  Written  also  Pirameter. 

Peirastic  ( pi-ras'tik ),  a.  [Gr.  peirastikos, 
from  peirao,  to  strain,  to  attempt.  ]  Fitted 
for  or  pertaining  to  trying  or  testing;  mak- 
ing trial ;  tentative ;  as,  the  peirastic  dia- 
logues of  Plato. 

Peise.t  Peize.t  n.  [Fr.  peser,  to  weigh.  See 
POISE.]  A  weight;  a  poise.  Spenser. 

Peise.t  Peize.t  v.t.  To  poise;  to  balance;  to 
keep  in  suspense;  to  delay;  to  weigh  down; 
to  counterbalance.  'Lest  leaden  slumber 
peixe  me  down.'  Shak. 

But  all  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could  lay. 
Might  it  notpeise.  Spenser. 

Peishwah  (pish'wa),  n.  The  title  of  the 
prime  minister  of  the  king  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  minister  (or  Peisk-wak\  of  the  king  of  the  Mah- 
rattas has  become  the  hereditary  sovereign. 

Brwgham, 

Pejoration  (pe-jor-a'shon),  n.  [From  L.  pe- 
jor,  worse.]  In  Scots  law,  deterioration. 

Pejorative  (pe'jor-at-iv),  n.  [L.  pejar,  worse.  ] 
A  grammatical  term,  chiefly  used  in  France, 
applied  to  words  that  depreciate  or  deteri- 
orate the  sense ;  thus,  poetaster  is  a  pejor- 
ative of  poet;  politicaster  of  politician. 

Pekau  (petan),  n.  A  species  of  marten 
(Afartes  canadensis)  nearly  allied  to  the 
sable,  found  in  Canada  and  the  northern 
United  States.  It  is  also  called  the  Fisher, 
and  grows  to  the  length  of  from  3  to  4  feet. 
It  lives  in  burrows  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  feeds  chiefly  on  fish.  It  is  valued  for 
its  fur,  which,  although  not  so  valuable  as 
that  of  the  sable,  is  useful,  and  comes  largely 
into  the  market. 

Pekoe  (pe'ko),  n.  [Chinese,  lit.  white  down.} 
A  fine  black  tea.  See  TEA. 

Pelaget  (pel'aj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pilus,  hair.] 
The  vesture  or  covering  of  wild  beasts,  con- 
sisting of  hair,  fur,  or  wool.  Bacon. 

Pelagian  (pe-la'ji-an),  a.  [L.  pelagus,  the 
sea.]  See  PELAGIC. 

Pelagian  (pe-la'ji-an),  n,  A  follower  of  Pe- 
lagius,  a  monk  of  Banchor  or  Bangor  in 
England,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  who  denied  original  sin,  and  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  free-will  and  the  merit  of 
good  works. 

Pelagian  (pe-la'ji-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Pe- 
lagius  and  his  doctrines. 

Pelagianism  (pe-la'ji-an-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius.  He  denied  original  sin 
or  the  taint  of  Adam,  and  maintained  that 
we  have  power  of  ourselves  to  receive  or 
reject  the  gospel. 

PelagiC(pe-laj'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pelagos,  the  ocean.  ] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  ocean ;  marine.  In 
zool.  a  term  applied  to  such  animals  as  in- 
habit the  open  ocean.  Quart.  Rev. 

Pelagidae  (pe-laj'i-de),  n.  pi.  An  order  of 
Cffilenterata,  belonging  to  the  sub -class 
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Lucemarida,  defined  as  including  those 
members  which  possess  a  single  polypite 
only,  and  an  umbrella  with  marginal  ten- 
tacles. 

Pelagosaur  (pel'a-go-sar),  n.  [Gr.  pelagos, 
the  sea,  the  ocean,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.] 
An  extinct  saurian  of  the  upper  Jurassic 
formation. 

Pelargonium  (pel-ar-go'ni-um),  n.  [From 
Gr.  pelaryos,  a  stork ;  the  capsules  may  be 
fancied  to  resemble  the  head  and  beak  of  a 
stork.]  An  extensive  genus  of  highly  orna- 
mental plants,  usually  called  Geraniums. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Southern  Africa. 
This  genus  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  nat. 
order  Geraniaceae.  The  geraniums  properly 
so  called  differ  from  pelargoniums  in  having 
regular  flowers.  The  flowers  of  pelargoniums 
are  almost  as  irregular  as  those  of  the  pansy, 
and  have  a  spur-like  appendage  to  one  of 
the  sepals  running  along  the  pedicel.  The 
most  beautiful  flowering  pelargoniums  are 
hybrids,  which  have  been  obtained  by  cross- 
ing different  species.  The  popular  scarlet 
geraniums  of  our  gardens  are  derived  from 
P.  zonale  and  P.  inguinans.  See  GERANIUM. 

Pelasgian,  Pelasgic  (pe-Ias'ji-an,  pe-las'jik), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pelasgiana  or 
Pelasgi.  —  Pelasgic  architecture,  Pelasgic 
building.  See  CYCLOPEAN. 

Pelasgians,  Pelasgi  (pe-las'ji-anz,  pe-las'ji), 
n.  pi.  An  ancient  race,  widely  spread  over 
Greece  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
^Egean  Sea  in  prehistoric  times.  Traces  of 
them  are  also  found  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Italy. 

Pelecan  (pel'i-kan),  n.    See  PELICAN. 

Pelecanidae  (pel-e-ka'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pele- 
kanos,  a  pelican,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  A 
family  of  aquatic  birds,  of  which  the  pelican 
(Pelecanus)  is  the  type. 

Pelecanus  ( pel-e-ka'nus ),  n.  The  typical 
genus  of  Pelecanidae.  See  PELICAN. 

Pelecoid  ( pel'e-koid ),  n.  [Gr.  pelekus,  a 
hatchet,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  mathe- 
matical figure  in  the  form  of  a  hatchet,  con- 
sisting of  two  inverted  quadrantal  arcs  and 
a  semicircle.  Spelled  also  Pelicoid. 

Pelegrinet  (pel'e-grin),  n.  Peregrine.  Ber- 
ners. 

Pelerine  (pel'er-in),  n.  [Fr.,  a  tippet,  from 
pelerin,  a  pilgrim,  from  their  dress;  It.  pel- 
legrino,  from  L.  peregrinus,  a  wanderer.  See 
PEREGRINE.]  A  lady's  long  cape  or  fur- 
tippet,  with  ends  coming  down  to  a  point. 

Pelf  (pelf ),  7i.  [O.  E.  pelfir,  pelfry,  from  O.  Fr. 
pelfre,  ill-gotten  gain,  spoil,  booty,  pillage, 
from  L.  pilare,  Fr.  filler,  to  rob,  and/acere, 
to  make.  ]  Money ;  riches ;  filthy  lucre :  a 
contemptuous  term.  It  has  no  plural.  'The 
paltry  pelf  of  the  moment. '  Burke. 

Can  their  pelf  prosper,  not  got  by  valour  or  indus- 
try, but  by  deceitt  Fuller. 
She  dropt  the  goose,  and  caught  the  pelf. 
And  ran  to  tell  her  neighbours.         Tennyson. 

Pelflsh  (pel'flsh),  a.  Pertaining  to  riches; 
connected  with  or  arising  from  the  love  of 
pelf.  'Pelfish  faults.'  Stanihvrst. 

Pelfray.t  Pelfryt  (pel'f ra, pel'fri), n.  Paltry 
*ares,  goods,  or  merchandise ;  rubbish  ; 
trash.  '  Indulgences,  beadles,  pardons,  pil- 
gremages,  and  suche  other  pelf  ray.'  Cran- 
iner. 

Fellas  (peli-as),  n.  A  genus  of  vipers,  in- 
cluding the  common  viper  or  adder(P.6c7-ws), 
found  abundantly  in  Britain. 

Pelican  (pel'i-kan),  n.  [From  L.  pelicanus, 
Gr.  pelekanos,  a  pelican,  from  pelekys,  a 
hatchet— said  to  be  from  shape  of  bill.  ]  1.  A 
palmiped  bird  of  the  genus  Pelecanus.  It 
is  larger  than  the  swan,  has  a  great  extent 
of  wing,  and  is  an  excellent  swimmer.  Peli- 
cans are,  to  a  certain  extent,  gregarious, 
and  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  the  sea-coast,  feeding  chiefly  on 
fish,  which  they  capture  with  great  adroit- 
ness. They  have  a  very  long,  large,  flattened 
bill,  the  upper  mandible  terminated  by  a 
strong  hook,  which  curves  over  the  tip  of 
the  lower  one;  beneath  the  lower  mandible, 
which  is  composed  of  two  flexible,  bony 
branches  meeting  at  the  tip,  a  great  pouch 
of  naked  skin  is  appended,  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  fish,  and  thus 
enabling  the  bird  to  dispose  of  the  super- 
fluous quantity  which  may  be  taken  during 
fishing  expeditions,  either  for  its  own  con- 
sumption or  for  the  nourishment  of  its 
young.  The  nail  or  hook  which  terminates 
the  bill  is  red,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
ancient  fable  of  the  pelican  feeding  its  young 
with  blood  from  its  own  breast  has  origin- 
ated from  its  habit  of  pressing  the  bill  upon 
the  breast  in  order  the  more  easily  to  empty 
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the  nouch  "hen  the  red  tip  might  I*  mis- 
taken for  blood.  The  species  «re  found  in 
•onMYAita.  Afrlc.,  andAmerica,  though 
not  Sumerous.  There  are  two  Europe*' 
specie*.  P.  oneerotalia  nod  P  ervftu.  In 


In  i-t  the 


Pelican  (Prftfti 


her  the  pelican  i»  drawn  with  her  wings 
endorsed,  and  wounding  her  breast  with  her 
beak.  When  represented  in  her  nest,  feed-  j 
Ing  tier  young  with  her  blood,  »he  ii  called 
*  pelican  in  her  piety. -i  A  chemical  glass 
vessel  or  alembic  with  a  tubulated  capital,  i 
from  which  two  opposite  and  crooked  beaks 
paw  out  and  enter  again  at  the  belly  of  the 
cucurbit.  It  i»  designed  for  continued  dis- 
tillation and  cohobation  .  the  volatile  parts 
of  the  substance  distilling,  rising  into  the 
capital  and  returning  through  the  beaks 
Into  the  cucurbit— S.  In  ordnance,  a  six- 
pounder  culverin.  Admiral  Smyth.—  4.  In 
dental  tuni  an  instrument  for  extracting 
teeth,  curved  at  the  end  like  the  beak  of  a 
pelican.  Dungluion. 

Fellcold  (pel'i-koid).  »     Same  as  Pclecoid. 

Peliom,  Pelioma  (pel'l-om.  pel'l-oni-aX  a. 
[Or  peliiiwa.  black  colour  1  1.  In  mea.  an 
extravasation  of  blood  of  livid  colour.  Dun- 
glunn.—i  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  iolite. 

Pelisse  (pe-lesO,  n.  [Fr.  prluv.  Pr  pelista, 
It.  pcUicia.  a  pelisse,  from  L  i/elhceue,  made 
of  skins,  from  pellit,  the  skin.  ]  1. 1  A  gar- 
ment lined  or  trimmed  with  fur  Plaiu-hf 
•_'  A  cloak  or  robe  of  silk  or  other  material 
worn  hy  ladles. 

Pellt  (pel),  o.l  To  knock  about;  to  pelt 
Holland 

Pell  (pelX  n.  [L.  pellit.  It.  ptlle,  (5  ;*-(z.  a 
•kin.)  1.  A  skin  or  hide.— 2.  A  roll  nf  parch- 
ment. See  FELLS. 

Pellt  (pelX  «.  ILL  pela,  E.  a  i>!e  }  A 
house:  a  castle.  Chaucer. 

Pellack  (pel'ak),  n  [dael  pe log.  a  porpoise  ] 
A  porpoise.  Written  also  Pellock  and  Pel- 
loir.  [Scotch.] 

Pellage  (pel'aj),  n.  [L  ptllu.  a  skin  ]  Cus- 
tom or  duty  paid  for  skins  of  leather. 

Pellagra  (|>el-a'gra).  n.  [Or.  ye lla,  skin,  and 
atjra.  seizure.  J  An  endemic  disease,  par- 
ticularly noticed  among  the  Milanese,  which 
consists  in  the  skin  becoming  covered  with 
tubercles  and  rough  scales,  and  in  debility, 
vertigo,  epilepsy,  and  great  depression  of 
spirits. 

Fellagrln  (pel-a'grin),  n  One  afflicted  with 
pellagra. 

The  extent  of  the  ravage*  of  this  affection  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  th.it  of  500  patients  in  the 
Milan  Lunatic  Asylum  in  1827,  one-third  were  fella- 
grimt.  Ckatnters'j  Ency. 

Pellet  (pel'etX  n.  (Fr.  pelole,  from  I.  I.  pil- 
ota.pelota,  dim.  of  L  pita,  a  hall.]  1.  A  little 
ball  ;  as,  a  pellet  of  wax  ;  the  lenden  pellet* 
composing  small  shot.  —2. t  A  bullet;  a  ball 
for  firearms  Chaucer;  Bacon  —3.  In  her. 
a  black  ronndle,  otherwise  called  ogress  and 
gunstone,  borne  In  coat  armour. — 4.  In  nu- 
inu.  a  small  pellet-shaped  boss  T  Emm. 
Pellet  moulding,  in  arch,  a  flat  band  on 
which  are  circular  flat  disks,  forming  an 
ornament,  used  in  Xorman  architecture. 

Pellet  (pel'etX  t.  (.  To  form  into  pellets  or 
little  balls. 

Pelleted  (i*'l'et  ed),  p  and  a.  Consisting  of 
pellets ;  furnished  with  pellets ;  made  of  or 
like  pellets.  •  The  disc-undying  of  this  pel- 
leted ttarm.'  Shot. 

Pellicle  ( pel'l-klX  n  [  L  pellieitla.  dim.  of 
pellit,  skin.  ]  1.  A  thin  skin  or  Him  of  ex- 
traneous matter,  such  as  the  nacreous  pel- 
lieie  of  some  shells;  the  coaly  pellicle  which 
coven  the  sterna  of  many  fos-il  plants.— 
I  IncAem.  a  thin  saline  crust  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  evaporated  to 
•  certain  degree  This  pellicle  consists  of 


outer  cuticular  covering  of  plants.  Balfour. 
Pelllcular  (pel-lik'u-ler).  o.  Pertaining  to  a 
pellicle;  constituted  by  a  pellicle  or  pellicles. 

The  pollen  tube  of  Phanerotfaraia  sometimes  ac. 
quires  akmjth  of  two  or  more  inches  without  ever 

eivinimr  from  the  homogeneous  ftUitiilar  struc- 
ture Hetifrt}. 

Pellltory  ( pel'i-to-ri ).  n.  (A  corruption  of 
Ijari'taria,  the  wall-plant  or  pellitory, 
from  pariet,  parirtit.  a  wall.]  The  name 
,if  several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
pellitory  of  the  wall  or  common  pellitory  is 
of  the  genus  Parietaria  (which  see),  the 
bastard  pellitory  of  the  genus  Achillea,  the 
A  ptarinica  of  Linn,  otherwise  called 
sneezewort  and  goose-tongue.  The  pellitory 
of  Spain  belong  t<i  the  genus  Anthemis  ( A 
pijrtthrum).  It  has  a  pungent  flavour,  and 
is  used  in  medicine. 

Pell-mell  (pel'mel),  »•  An  ancient  game. 
See  PALI.MALL. 

Pell-mell  (pel'mel),  adv.  [Fr.  pllt-nitU, 
from  pelle,  a  shovel,  and  iiifter.  to  mix  ] 
With  confused  violence;  in  a  disorderly 
mass ;  in  utter  confusion. 

The  battle  was  a  confused  heap:  the  ground  un 
equal ;  men.  horses,  chariots,  crowded  fell-frit. ^ 

Pellock,  Pellok  (pel'ok),  n.  Same  tu'pel- 
Pellock  (pel'ok).  n.  A  ball ;  a  bullet.  See 

PELLET.      [Scotch.] 

Fella  (pelzX  n.pl.  IL.  pellit,  a  skin.]  Parch- 
ment rolls  or  records.  See  PELL.—  Clerk  of 
the  pellt,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  who 
entered  every  teller's  bill  in  a  parchment 
roll  called  pellit  acccptoruin,  the  roll  of 
receipts,  and  also  made  another  roll  called 
pclli*  exituum,  roll  of  disbursements.  The 
office  is  now  abolished. 

Pellucid  (pel-lu'sid),  a  [L  peUticidut-pcl. 
for  jier,  minis  .  and  lueidttt,  bright  See 
LIOHT  )  1.  Transparent  'Such  a  diaphan- 
ous, pellucid,  dainty  body,  as  you  see  crystal 
glass  is.'  Howell.  [Obsolescent.]  — 2.  Ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  light ;  translucent ; 
limpid;  notopaque.  '  More jtllucid streams, 
an  ampler  ether '  (TonfdMrtt. 

Pellucldlty,  Pellucidness  (pel-lu-sid'i-ti. 
pel-lu'sid-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  pellucid:  as,  the  pcU«cid/i««of  a  gem. 
•  The  pelluciility  of  the  air  '  hocke. 

Pelluddly  (pel-lu'sid-li),  adv.    In  a  pellucid 

Peioconlte,  Pelokonite  (pel'6-kon-lt),  »i. 
[Gr.  pelot,  pellm,  dark-coloured,  and  J-om«, 
dust.  ]  A  mineral  which  occurs  amorphous, 
of  a  bluish  black  colour  ami  vitreous  lustre 
It  contains  phosphoric  ncid,  iron,  mangan- 
ese, and  copper. 

Peloponnesian  (pel'6-pon-ne"si-an),  a.  Be- 
longing to  Peloponnesus,  or  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Greece. 

Peloponnesian  (pel'&-pon-ne"si-an),  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Peloria(pe-lo'ri-a),  n.  [fir  peter,  a  monster] 
In  bot.  the  appearance  of  regularity  of  struc- 
ture in  the  flowers  of  plants  which  normally 
bear  irregular  flowers,  instances  of  which 
occur  in  the  snaixlragon  and  the  toad-flux, 
which  being  normally  irregular,  assume  a 
symmetrical  form. 

PeloriC  (pe-lor'ik),  a.  [Sec  above.)  Applied 
to  flowers  which  are  normally  irregular,  but 
assume  a  symmetrical  form. 

Open  flowers  which  have  normally  an   irregular 
structure  become  regular  or  felortc.          Dartvin, 

Pelorism  (pelor-izm).    Same  as  Peloria. 

Pelotage  (pel'ot-aj),  n.  [Fr]  Packs  or  bales 
of  Spanish  wool. 

Pelt  (pelt),  n.  [Probably  shortened  from 
peltry;  comp.  O.  pel!,  a  pelt,  from  L.  pellit, 
a  skin.  ]  1.  The  skin  of  a  beast  with  the  hair 
on  it;  a  raw  hide.  'They  used  raw  peltx 
dapped  about  them  for  their  clothes.'  ./•'«(- 
ler.—Z.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 

Pelt  (pelt),  r  (.    [Probably  a  contr.  of  pellet  ] 

1.  To  strike  or  assail  with  something  thrown, 
driven,  or  fulling;  as,  to  pelt  with  stones; 
pelted  with  hail. 

The  chidden  billows  seem  to/rf/the  clouds.   5A.i*. 

2.  To  drive  hy  throwing  something. 

Obscure  persons  ha*  e  insulted  men  of  great  worth, 
and  ftltfd  them  from  coverts  with  little  objections. 
Attcrbttry. 

3.  To  throw;  to  cast:  to  hurl.     •  My  Phillis 
me  with  pelted  apples  plied  '    Druden. 

Pelt  (peltX  '•  '•  I-  To  throw  missiles.  'Do 
pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate.'  Shale.— 
2.t  To  throw  out  words;  to  use  abusive  Ian- 
guage;  to  curse.  '  Another  smother'd  seems 
to  pelt  and  swear.'  Shak. 

Pelt  (peltX  n-  [See  the  verb.]  A  blow  or 
stroke  from  something  thrown.  '  George 


Peltate  Leaf. 


hit  the  dragon  such  a  pelt.'  Percy  Beltq.— 
2.t  Kage;  anger;  passion. 

Put  her  ladyship  into  a  horrid  fttt, 
And  made  her  rail  at  me.  h  Filmer, 

PelU  (pel'ta),  n.     [L..  a  shield.]     1.  An.. 
the  Romans,  a  small,  light,  and  manageable 
buckler.— 2.  In  bot.  a  term  used  In  describing 
lichens,  to  denote  a  flat  shield  without  am 
elevated  rim,  as  in  the  genus  Peltidea;  also, 
a   bract  attached    by  it- 
middle,  as  in  peppers. 
Peltate,  Peltated  (pel'- 
tat,    pel'Ut-ed),  o.     [I, 
pelta,  a  target]    Shiel.l 
shaped;  in  bot.  fixed  to  the 
stalk  by  the  centre  or  by 
some      point      distinctly 
within  the  margin;  having 
the  petiole  inserted   into 
the  under  surface  of  n 
lamina,  not  far  from  t).. 
centre;  as,  &  peltate  leaf 
Peltatcly  (pel'tat-li).  ado.     In  a  peltate 
manner. 

Peltatlfld  d>el-tat'i-fld),  n.    In  bot.  a  peltate 
leaf  cut  into  subdivisions.     Lindley. 
Pelter  (pel't«r),  «.    One  who  or  that  whii  \\ 
pelts. 

Peltert  (pel'ter).  n.  [Allied  to  paltry;  comp 
pelting.  ]  A  pinchpenny;  a  mean  sordid  per* 
son. 

Yea,  let  such  filters  prate.  St.  Needham  be  their 

speed, 
We  need  no  text  to  answer  them  but  this,  the  Lord 

hath  neede.  Gatcoigtu. 

Peltidea  (pel-tl'de-a),  n.  [Or.  pelU,  •  tare .  t . 
ami '•/"'".••.  resemblance;  form  of  the  shields  ) 
A  genus  of  lichens.  P.  canina  is  the  di.- 
lichen,  or  ground-liverwort.  P.  aphthota  t» 
the  thrush-lichen,  which  is  purgative  and 
anthelmintic. 

Peltiform  (nel'ti-form),  a.  [L.  pelta,  a  tar- 
get, a  shield,  and  fornia,  shape.]  Shield- 
shaped,  with  the  outline  nearly  circular. 
Henslow. 

Peltlnerved  (pel'tl-nervd),  a.  [L.  pelta,  a 
target, and  K  nerve.]  Inbot.  applied  toaleaf 
having  nerves  radiating  from  a  point  at  or 
near  the  centre. 

Pelting  t  (pelt'ing),  a.  [Allied  to  paltry.] 
Mean;  paltry.  Shak.;  Beau,  it  Fl. 

Pelt-monger  (pelt'mung-ger),  n.  A  dealer 
in  pelts  or  raw  hides. 

PeltocartS  (pel-to-ka'ris).  n.  [Gr.  peltt,  a 
half-moon,  and  karu,  a  shrimp.  ]  A  genus 
of  leaf-footed  bivalve  crustaceans,  round 
and  shield-shaped,  occurring  in  the  lower 
Silurian. 

Pelt-rot  (pelt'rot),  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  In 
which  the  wool  falls  off,  leaving  the  body 
bare;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  mii-u/ 
dixease. 

Peltry  (pel'tri),  n.  [Fr.  pelleterie,  peltry, 
furriery,  from  L.  pellif,  a  skin  ]  Pelts  col- 
lectively: usually  applied  to  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  found  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, when  in  the  raw  state.  When  the 
inner  side  has  been  tanned,  they  are  called 
fun.  '  The  profits  of  a  little  trafnck  he  drove 
in  peltry.'  Smollett. 

Peltry-waret  (pel'tri-war),  n.  Peltry.  Ber- 
nerg. 

Pelt- wool  (pelt'wul),  n.  Wool  from  the 
skin  of  a  dead  sheep. 

Pelvic  (pel'vik),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  pelvis. 

Pelvlmeter  (pel-vim'et-er),  n.  [L.  pelvit.  a 
basin,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.  ]  An  in- 
strument to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the 

p'elvisf.pel'vlsj.n.  [L,  pelvit,  a  basin.)  1.  In 
anat  (a)  the  cavity  of  the  body  formed  by 
the  os  sacrum,  os  coccygis,  and  <>*8a  innomi- 
nate, constituting  the  bony  framework  t.f 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  (ft)  The 
cavity  of  the  kidney  into  which  the  urine 
passes  from  the  excretory  tubuli.  —  2.  Ap- 
plied, from  analogy,  to  the  basal  portion  of 
the  cup  (calyx)  of  crinoids. 

Pemmican  (pem'i-kan),  n.  (North  Amrr 
I  n.  nan  term.]  Originally,  a  North  American 
Indian  preparation  consisting  of  the  lean 
portions  of  venison  dried  by  the  sun  or  win.!, 
and  then  pounded  into  a  paste,  and  tightly 
pressed  into  cakes;  sometimes  a  few  st-i 
berries  are  added  to  improve  the  flavour. 
Pemmican  made  chiefly  of  beef  was  intro- 
duced into  the  British  navy  victualling  yards 
in  order  to  supply  the  arctic  expeditiniiB 
with  an  easily  preserved  food,  which  would 
keep  for  a  long  time,  containing  the  largest 
amount  of  nutriment  in  the  smallest  spare 

Pemphigus  (pem'n-gus),  n.     [tir  pemphix, 
-v  "'    '    '  J'--T»eof  the  skin, 


pemphujot,  a  bubble.)   Adi! 

consisting  of  eruptions  of  various  sum,  from 


Fate.  Mr.  fat,  fall:       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fry. 
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a  pea  to  a  walnut,  and  mostly  attended  by 
fever.  Called  also  Pompholyx. 
Pen  (pen),  n.  [0.  Fr.  penne,  pene,  a  pen,  a  fea- 
ther, from  L,  peniut,  a.  feather.  Pcnna  is 
for  pesna,  wliich  is  from  root  pet,  seen  in 
Gr.petoinai,  Skr.  pet,  to  rty,  the  root  of  E. 
feather.  See  FEATHKK.]  l.t  A  feather;  a 
quill  or  large  feather.  '  The  proud  peacock, 
overcharged  withjoen*.'  B.  Jonson. 

They  summ'd  their  pens:  find  soaring  the  air  sublime, 
With  clang:  despised  the  ground.  Milton, 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  writing  by  means 
of  a  fluid  ink;  formerly  almost  wholly  made 
of  the  quill  of  some  large  bird,  but  now 
commonly  of  metal.  Steel  pens  have  greatly 
superseded  all  other  forms.  Pens  are  also 
manufactured  of  other  substances,  such  as 
silver,  platinum,  and  aluminium  bronze, 
tipped  with  a  native  alloy  of  osmium  and 
iridium.  Gold  pens  possess  the  advantage  of 
being  incorrodible  by  ink,  besides  having  a 
fine,  quill-like  flexibility,  and  when  similarly 
tipped  with  osmiridium  are  exceedingly 
durable.—  Bow  pen.  See  BOW-PKN.— Draw- 
ingpen.  See  DRAWING-PEN. — Fountain  pen. 
See  FOUNTAIN-PEN.— 3.  One  who  uses  a  pen; 
a  writer;  a  penman.  '  As  for  those  learned 
pens  which  report  that  the  Druids  did  in- 
struct the  ancient  Britons.'  Fuller.  — 
4.  Style  or  quality  of  writing.— 5.  The  inter- 
nal horny  skeleton  of  the  cuttle-fish,  con- 
sisting of  a  median  shaft  and  of  two  lateral 
wings.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 
Pen  (pen),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  penned;  ppr.  pen- 
ning. To  write;  to  compose  and  commit  to 
paper. 

A  clerk  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  fens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross.    Pope. 

Pen  (pen),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  penned  or  pent; 
ppr.  penning.  [O.E.  pinne,  to  bolt;  A.  Sax. 
onpinnian,  to  bolt  in;  L.G.  pitmen,  penne  n, 
to  shut,  to  bolt;  D.  pen,  a  pin,  a  peg;  comp. 
pin,  pinfold,  pound.]  To  shut  in  a  pen  ;  to 
encage ;  to  confine  in  a  small  inclosure  or 
narrow  place;  to  coop  up.  'In  his  chamber 
pens  himself.'  Shak.  'Where  shepherds 
pen  their  Hocks  at  eve.'  Milton. 

He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head.    Shak. 

Pen  (pen),  n.  A  small  inclosure,  as  for  cows, 
sheep,  fowls,  &c. ;  a  fold ;  a  sty ;  a  coop. 
'  She  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold.'  Drydcn. 

Penal  (pe'nal),  a.  [Fr.  penal,  from  L.  pce- 
ndlig,  fTompcena,  pain,  punishment,  expia- 
tion. See  PAIN.  ]  1.  Enacting  punishment; 
denouncing  the  punishment  of  offences. 
'  The  terror  of  Any  penal  law.'  South.  ~2.In- 
fiicting  punishment.  '  Adamantine  chains 
and  penal  fire.'  Milton.— 3.  Incurring  pun- 
ishment ;  subject  to  a  penalty ;  as,  a  penal 
act  or  offence.  —4.  Used  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment; as,  &  penal  settlement.  — Penal  action, 
in  Scots  law,  an  action  in  which  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  summons  are  of  a  penal  nature; 
that  is,  when  extraordinary  damages,  and 
reparation  by  way  of  penalty,  are  concluded 
for. — Penal  code,  a  code  or  system  of  laws 
relating  to  the  punishment  of  crimes. — Pe- 
nal irritancy,  in  Scots  laic,  the  forfeiture  of 
a  right  which  incurs  a  penalty;  as,  the  irri- 
tancy of  a  feu,  which  takes  place  by  the 
failure  to  pay  the  feu-duty  for  a  certain 
specified  time.  —  Penal  laws,  those  laws 
which  prohibit  an  act  and  impose  a  penalty 
for  the  commission  of  it.— Penal  servitude, 
a  species  of  punishment  in  British  criminal 
law  introduced  in  1853  in  lieu  of  transport- 
ation.consisting  in  imprisonment  for  a  series 
of  years,  varying  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime,  with  hard  labour,  at  any  of  the  penal 
establishments  in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  of 
the  British  dominions  beyond  seas. — Penal 
statutes,  those  statutes  which  impose  penal- 
ties or  punishments  for  an  offence  commit- 
ted.— Penal  sum,  a  sum  declared  by  bond 
to  be  forfeited  if  the  condition  of  the  bond 
be  not  fulfilled.  If  the  bond  be  for  pay- 
ment of  money,  the  penal  sum  is  generally 
fixed  at  twice  the  amount. 

Fenalityt  (pe-nal'i-ti),  n.    The  quality  of 
heing  penal;  liableness  to  punishment.    Sir  \ 
T.  Browne. 

Penally  (pe'nal-li),  adv.    In  a  penal  manner.  ; 

PenalOglst  (pe-nal'6-Jist),  n.     [Penal,  and 
Gr.  logos,  discourse.]    One  who  studies  the 
various  kinds  of  punishment  as  awarded  ; 
to  criminals,  with  the  view  to  their  refor- 
mation.    Stormonth. 

Penalty  (pen'al-ti),  n.  [L.L.  penalitas,  from 
L.  paena.  See  PENAL.]  1.  The  suffering  in 
person  or  property  which  is  annexed  by  law 
or  judicial  decision  to  the  commission  of  a 
rrime,  offence,  or  trespass  as  a  punishment;  ; 
penal  retribution.— 2.  The  suffering  to  which  , 


a  person  subjects  himself  by  covenant  or 
agreement,  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  his 
stipulations;  the  forfeiture  or  sum  to  be 
forfeited  for  non-payment,  or  for  non-com- 
pliance with  an  agreement;  as,  the  penalty 
stipulated  in  a  bond.  '  The  penalty  and  for- 
feit of  my  bond.'  Shak.— 3.  Money  recover- 
able by  virtue  of  a  penal  statute  ;  a  fine ;  a 
mulct.  —  Pains  and  penalties.  See  under 
PAIN. 

Penance  (pen'ans),  n.  [O.Fr.  penance,  pene- 
ance,  O.It,  penanza,  from  L.  paenitentia, 
repentance,  regret,  from  pcena,  pain,  punish- 
ment, expiation.]  1.  An  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure or  punishment  imposed  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  for  the  purgation  or  correction 
of  the  soul  of  an  offender;  or  the  suffering 
to  which  a  person  voluntarily  subjects  him- 
i  self  as  an  expression  of  penitence,  such  as 
i  fasting,  flagellation,  wearing  chains,  hair 
shirts,  &c.  In  the  H.  Cath.  Ch.  penance  is 
one  of  the  sacraments,  and  implies  contri- 
tion, confession,  and  satisfaction,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  absolution. 

They  have  conceived  the  rule  of  the  Almighty  to 
be  like  the  rule  of  one  of  themselves.  They  have 
fancied  that  they  could  bribe  or  appease  Him — tempt 
Him  \sy  penance  or  pious  offering  to  suspend  or  turn 
aside  his  displeasure.  Fronde, 

2.t  Repentance. 

Penance  is  a  turning  from  sin  unto  God,  a  waking 
up  from  this  sleep,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaketh  here. 
Latimer. 

3.t  Pain;  sorrow.    'Thraldom  to  our  bodies 
and  penance.'     Chaucer. 
Penanced  (pen'anit),  a.    Having  suffered 
penance;  condemned  to  undergo  penance. 

She  seemed  at  once  some  peitatic'ti  lady  elf, 
Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  self.    Keats. 

Penanceless  (pen'ans-les),  a.  Free  from 
penance;  not  having  undergone  penance. 

Pen-and-ink  (pen'and-ingk),  a.  l.  Literary; 
in  writing.  'The  last  blow  struck  in  the 
pen-and-ink  war.'  Craik.  —  2.  Applied  to  a 
drawing,  sketch,  or  outline  made  with  a  pen 
and  ink. 

Penang-lawyer  (pa-nang'-la-yer),n.  A  walk- 
ing-stick made  from  the  stem  of  a  palm 
(Licuala  acutiflda)  imported  from  Penang: 
said  to  have  been  so  called  because  fre- 
quently used  by  persons  who  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands. 

Fenannular  (pen-an'nu-16r),  a.  [L.  pene, 
almost,  and  annulus,  a  ring.]  Nearly  an- 
nular; having  nearly  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Penant,tn.  A  person  doing  penance.  Chau- 
cer. 

Penashe  t  (pen-ash'),  n.  Same  as  Panache. 
'  The  tail  is  worn  by  children  for  a  penashe.' 
Sir  P.  Wyche. 

Penates  (pe-na'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  root  of 
penitus,  within.  ]  The  household  gods  of  the 
ancient  Romans  who  presided  over  families, 
and  were  worshipped  in  the  interior  of  each 
dwelling.  They  included  the  lares.  See 
LAR. 

Pen -case  (pen'kas),  n.  A  case  or  holder 
for  a  pen. 

Pence  (pens),  n.  The  plural  of  penny;  money 
in  general. 

That  eternal  want  of  /*rtct 
Which  vexes  public  men.  Tennyson. 

Pencel  (pen'sel),  n.  [Dim.  ot pennon.]  See 
PENNONCEL. 

Penchant  (pan-shan),  n.  [Fr.,  from  pencher, 
to  incline.]  Strong  inclination;  decided 
taste;  liking;  bias;  as,  to  have  a  penchant 
for  art.  Eclec.  Rev. 

Penchute  (pen'shut),  n.  [Pen  (perhaps  for 
Fr.  pente,  a  slope),  and  Fr.  chute,  a  fall]  A 
trough  conducting  the  water  from  the  race 
to  the  water-wheel.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Pencil (pen'sil).n.  [O.Fr.  jmiceZ,  Mod.Fr.  pin- 
ceau,  a  hair-pencil,  a  brush;  from  L.penicel- 
lus,  a  brush,  dim.  of  penis,  n  tail;  L.L.  pinsel- 
lus.  The  modern  sense  and  form  of  pencil  has 
been  influenced  by  the  L.  penna,  a  feather.] 
1.  A  small  delicate  brush  used  by  painters 
for  laying  on  their  pigments.  The  hairs 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  camel,  badger,  sable, 
mink,  fitch,  goat,  and  the  bristles  of  hogs; 
and  the  art  of  making  them  requires  that 
these  hairs  shall  be  tied  up  in  cylindrical 
bundles  so  nicely  arranged  that  all  their 
naturally  fine  points  shall  be  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  that  the  central  one  shall  project 
the  farthest,  and  the  others  in  succession 
shall  recede,  so  that  the  whole  shall  form  a 
smooth  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  a  sharp 
point. 

(The  poetry)  of  Dante  is  picturesque  indeed  be- 
yond any  that  ever  was  written.  Its  effect  approaches 
to  that  produced  by  the  pencil  and  the  chisel. 

Maca  itlay. 


2.  An  instrument  for  marking,  drawing,  or 
writing,  formed  of  graphite,  coloured  chalk, 
or  the  like,  and  pointed  at  the  end ;  or  a 
thin  strip  of  such  substance  inclosed  in  a 
cylinder  of  soft  wood  or  in  a  metal  case. — 
Slate  pencil,  a  small  rounded  stick  of  slate, 
for  writing  on  slates.— 3.  Capacity  of  de- 
scribing; style. 

His  descriptions  are  vivid  and  animated;  circum- 
stantial, but  not  to  feebleness;  his  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  strong  pencil.  Hallam. 

4.  Iii  optics,  an  aggregate  or  collection  of 
rays  of  light  which  converge  to  or  diverge 
from  the  same  point.  In  geom.  a  pencil  of 
lines  is  a  number  of  lines  which  meet  in  one 
point. 

Pencil  (pen'sil),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pencilled; 
ppr.  pencilling.  To  paint  or  draw;  to  write 
or  mark  with  a  pencil.  '  Where  nature  pen- 
cils butterflies  on  fiow'rs.'  W.  Uarte. 

Pencilled  (pen'sild),  p.  and  a.  1.  Painted, 
drawn,  or  marked  with  a  pencil.  'Pencill'd 
pensiveness  and  colour'd  sorrow.'  Shale.—- 

2.  Radiated;    having    pencils   of    rays. — 

3.  Marked  with  fine  lines,  as  if  with  a  pen- 
cil ;    delicately    marked :    said   of   certain 
flowers,  as  the  pansy,  of  feathers,  «fec. 

Pencraft  (pen'kraft),  n.     1.  Penmanship; 
chirography.  —2.  Authorship;  the  art  of  com- 
posing or  writing.     C.  Reade. 
Pen -cutter  ( peu'kut-er ),  n.    One  who  or 
that  which  cuts  or  makes  pens. 
Pend  (pend),  n.    In  Scotland,  an  arched 
or  covered  entrance  or  passage  through  a 
block  of  buildings  into  an  open  lane  or  close. 
Pend  (pend),  n.    An  Eastern  name  for  oil- 
cake; penock. 

Pendant  (pen'dant),  n.  [Fr.  pendant,  hang- 
ing, what  hangs,  a  fellow  or  counterpart, 
from  pendre,  L.  pendeo,  to  hang,  which,  with 
the  allied  pendo,  to  weigh,  appears  in  a 
number  of  English  words,  such  as  pensile, 
depend,  impend,  expend,  compensation,  com- 
pendium, &c.]  1.  Anything  hanging  down 
by  way  of  ornament,  as  a  piece  of  jewelry 
hanging  at  the  ear,  an  ear-ring,  a  locket 
or  other  ornament  hanging  from  a  neck- 
lace or  watch-chain.  —  2.  Naut.  (a)  a  flag 
borne  at  the  mast-head  of  certain  ships. 
They  are  of  two  kinds — the  long  pen- 
dant and  the  broad  pendant.  The  former 
is  a  very  long,  narrow,  tapering  fiag,  and  in 
the  royal  navy  is  borne  of  two  colours,  one 
white,  with  a  red  cross  on  the  part  next  the 
mast ;  the  other  blue,  with  a  red  cross  on  a 
white  ground  in  the  part  next  the  mast. 
The  white  pendant  is  borne  at  the  mast- 
head of  all  her  majesty's  ships  in  commis- 
sion when  not  otherwise  distinguished  by 
a  flag  or  broad  pendant.  The  blue  pendant 
is  worn  at  the  mast-head  of  all  armed  ves- 
sels in  the  employ  of  the  government  of  a 
British  colony.  The  broad  pendant  or  bur- 
gee is  a  flag  tapering  slightly,  and  of  a 
swallow-tail  shape  at  the  fly.  It  is  white, 
with  the  red  St.  George's  cross,  and  is  flown 
only  by  a  commodore  or  the  senior  officer 
of  a  squadron  to  distinguish  his  ship.  If 
used  by  a  commodore  of  the  first  class  it  is 
flown  at  the  maintop-gallant  mast-head. 
Otherwise  it  is  flown  at  the  fore  top-gallant 
mast-head,  (b)  A  strop  of  rope  fitted  at  one 
end  to  a  mast-head  or  elsewhere,  with  a 
hook,  thimble,  or  block  at  the  other  end 
for  a  brace  to  reeve  through  or  to  attach  a 
tackle  to.  The  rudder-pendant  is  a  rope 
made  fast  to  the  rudder  by  a  chain,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  rudder  when  tin- 
shipped.— 3.  An  apparatus  hanging  from  a 
roof  or  ceiling  for  giving  light  by  gas,  gen- 
erally branched 
and  ornamented. 
4  One  of  two  pic- 
tures, statues,  or 
groups  of  sculp- 
ture which,  from 
their  similarity 
of  subject,  size, 
form,  &c.,  can  be 
placed  together 
with  due  regard 
to  symmetry.  — 

5.  An   appendix 
oraddition.'This 
work  and  its  pen- 
dant   the    Tales 
and  Popular  Fic- 
tions.' Keightley. 

6.  t  A  pendulum. 
Sir  K.   Digby.— 

Pendant.  Crosby  Hall,  London.    7.  In  arch,  a  hang- 
ing      ornament 

used  in  the  vaults  and  timber  roofs  of  Gothic 
architecture,more  particularly  in  late  Gothic 
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work.  In  Uw  vaulted  roof*  pendant*  are 
formed  of  itone  »nd  generally  richly  sculp- 
tured. »n.l  In  timber  work  they  art  of  wood 
variously  de 
corated  with 
carving.  |In 
thii  tenie 
written  also 
I'tndtnt.]  - 
femiant  ptat, 
(a)  in  a  medi- 
eval principal  roof- 
triiM,  a  abort  post 
placed  against  the 
wall,  having  its  lower 
end  supported  on  a 
corbel  or  can;  tal.and 
lu  upper  supporting  the 
tic-beam  or  hainmer-beani. 
(»)  The  support  of  an  arch 
across  the  angle*  of  a 
•quire. 

Pendencet  (pen'deniV  n. 
[L.  pendent,  hanging,  from 
•ill*!  ii.  to  hang.]  Slope; 
hang;  inclination  'A  grace- 
ful pendence  of  ilopeneu.' 
II  .,".,/, 

Pendency  (pcn'den-*!).  »>. 
[See  above.]     1    State  of 
p.  Pendant   Post  \,,tog  .ngpended ;  an  1m- 
BSShSSS  pending  or  hanging  Jtoget. 
Sanhtinptonsime.    2.  The  state  of  being  un- 
decided ;  state  of  being  in 
continuance :  as,  to  wait  during  the  pen- 
<fonej/ of  a  suit  or  petition.    Atiltffe. 
Pendent  (pen'dent),  o.     (L.  pendent,  pen- 
dsntu.  hanging,  from  pendeo,  to  hang.   See 
PENDANT.)  1.  Hanging;  suspended;  pendu- 
lous    '  With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout 
her  head.'     SAolr.  — 2.  Jutting  over;  over- 
hanging; projecting;  as,  a  pendent  rock.  — 
Pendent  (en/,  in  Int.  a  leaf  directed  down- 
wards. 

Pendent  (pcn'dent),  n.    See  PENDANT. 
Pendente  lite  (pen-den'W  li'te).  [L.]  Pend- 
ing the  suit  or  action. 

Pendentl ve  (pen-den'tivX  n.  [  Fr.  pendentif, 
from  L.  pendeo,  to  hang. )  In  arch,  tile 
portion  of  a  dome-shaped  vault  which  de- 
scends into  a  corner  of  an  angular  building 
when  a  ceiling  of  this  kind  is  placed  over  u 
•traight-sided  area;  in  Uothic  architecture. 
the  portion  of  a  groined  ceiling  springing 
from  one  pillar  or  impost,  and  >M>uniIeu  by 
the  ridges  or  apices  of  the  longitudinal  ami 
transverse  vault*.  In  ceilings  of  this  kind. 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  cut,  the  ribs  of  the 


Pendentire  Roof,  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
a  m  a,  Pendemives. 

vault*  become  united  at  the  Impost  of  each 
pendentive.  —  Pendentiw  bracketing,  the 
cored  bracketing  springing  from  the  wall  of 
a  rectangular  area  In  an  upward  direction 
so  a*  to  form  the  horizontal  plane  Into  a 
complete  circle  or  ellipse.  —  Ptndentict 
cradling,  the  timber  work  for  sustaining  the 
lath  and  plaster  In  pendentives. 

Pendently  (pen'dent-UX  ad*.  In  a  pendent 
or  projecting  manner. 

Pendloet  (pen'dlsX  n.  l.  A  sloping  roof;  a 
pentlce  — t  A  pent-house  Fairfax. 

Pendlcle  (pen'ifl  kl),  n.  [From  L.  pendro,  to 
hang  down  |  1.  A  pendant:  an  appendage. 
.  [Scotch.]  <o)A  small  piece  of  ground, 
either  depending  on  a  larger  farm  or  let 
separately  by  the  owner;  a  croft  (6)  One 
church  dependent  on  another  (c)  An  inferior 
member  of  certain  trade*  incorporations. 

Pendlcler  (pen'dl-kler).  n.  One  who  cultl- 
yatesapendiclenrcrofl;  an  Inferior  or  small 
[Scotch.) 


--Q 


Pending  (pend'ing),  p.  and  a.  [L.  pendeo, 
to  hang.]  Depending;  remaining  unde- 
cided; not  terminated;  a*,  a  pending  suit. 

Pending  (pend'ing),  prep.  For  the  time  of 
the  continuance  of;  during;  as,  pending  the 
suit,  pending  the  negotiation. 

Its  tenant  still  remained  in  possession,  ffiifirtf  the 
commencement  of  active  building  operations. 

0    ;  H 

Pendragon  (pen-dra'gon),  n.  [W.  pen,  a 
head,  and  dragon,  a  leader.)  A  chief  leader; 
a  generalissimo;  a  chief  king.  The  title  was 
anciently  conferred  on  British  chiefs  In 
time*  of  great  danger,  when  they  were  In- 
vested  with  dictatorial  power  "The  dread 
pendragon,  Britain'*  king  of  kings.'  Ten- 

Pendragonshlp  (pen-dra'gon-ship),  n.  The 
state,  condition,  or  power  of  a  pendragon 

Tennyson. 

Pendro  (pen'dr6).  n.    A  disease  in  sheep. 
Pendule  (pen'dul),  n.  A  pendulum.  Eeclyn. 
Pendulosityt  (pen-du-los'i-ti).  n.    The  state 
of  being  pendulous;  hanging;  suspension. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pendulous  ( pen'du-lns ),  a.  [L.  pendubu, 
from  pendeo,  to  hang.]  1.  Supported  from  a 
fixed  point  above;  hanging  so  as  to  swing 
freely;  loosely  pendent;  hanging;  swinging. 
'  The  pendulous  skirts  of  these  aerial  cur- 
tains. De  Quinccy.—2.  t  Swinging  from  one 
side  to  another;  doubtful;  wavering.  'A 
pendulous  state  of  mind.'  Atterttury. 
Pendulousness  (pen'du-lus-nes),  7*.  The 
state  of  being  pendulous,  or  hanging  and 
swinging. 

Pendulum  (i>en'du-lum),n.  [Lit.  what  Jiangs 
down,  from  L.  pendiUus,  hanging  down, 
from  pendeo.tn 
hang.  See  PKN- 
DANT.  ]  A  body 
so  suspended 
from  a  fixed 
point  as  to 
move  to  and 
fro  by  the  al- 
ternate action 
of  gravity  and 

momentum 
The  tame  occu- 
pied    by    each 
oscillation    or 

swing  is  counted  from  the  time  of  thedescent 
of  the  pendulum  from  the  highest  point  on 
one  side  till  it  attains  the  highest  point  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  point  A,  about  which 
the  priii  I  u  ]  HIM  A  B  moves,  is  called  the  point 
of  suspension  or  centre  of  motion,  the  line 
CD,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  is  the  axis  of 
oscillation,  and  the  arc  inin  is  called  the 
arc  of  vibration.  Pendulums  receive  differ- 
ent denominations,  according  to  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  composed,  or  the 
purposes  they  are  intended  to  answer.  A 
single  weight  attached  by  a  string,  Ac. ,  is 
called  a  tfimple  pendulum;  but  the  com- 
mon clock  pendulum  usually  consists  of  a 
rod  of  metal  or  wood,  suspended  so  as  to 
move  freely  about  the  point  of  suspension, 
and  having  a  flat  circular  piece  of  brass  or 
other  heavy  material  called  a  bob  attached 
to  its  lower  end.  The  metal  rod.  however, 
is  subject  to  variations  in  length  in  con- 
sequence of  changes  of  temperature,  and 
as  the  accuracy  of  the  pendulum  consid- 
ered as  a  regulating  power  depends  upon 
its  always  maintaining  the  same  length, 
various  contrivances,  under  the  name  of 
compensation  pendulums, ti&ve  been  adopted 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  changes 
of  temperature.  These  take  particular 
names,  according  to  their  forms  and  mate- 
rials, as  the  gridiron  pendulum,  the  mercu- 
rial pendulum,  the  lever  pendulum,  Ac. 
The  gridiron  pendulum  is  composed  of  any 
odd  number  of  rods,  so  connected  that  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  one  set  of 
them  is  counteracted  by  that  of  the  other. 
The  mercurial  pendulum  consists  of  one  rod 
with  a  vessel  containing  mercury  at  the 
lower  end,  so  adjusted  in  quantity  that 
whatever  alterations  take  place  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation remains  the  same,  the  mercury  as- 
cending when  the  rod  descends,  and  trice 
versa.  The  pendulum  is  of  great  Import- 
ance as  the  regulating  power  of  clocks.  Our 
clocks  are  nothing  more  than  pendulums, 
with  wheel  -  work  attached  to  register  the 
nnuiluT  of  vibrations,  and  with  a  weight  or 
spring  having  force  enough  to  counteract 
retarding  effects  of  friction  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  and  when  the  pendulum  Is  «o 
adjusted  as  to  beat  or  vibrate  60x60=3600 


time*  in  an  hour,  it  is  called  a  second*  pen- 
dulum. The  length  of  such  a  pendulum  In 
the  latitude  <>f  London,  and  at  the  level  of 
the  sea.  1*39,  inches 
nearly,  or  more 
accurately  30  138S 
inches;  but  a*  the 
force  of  gravity  di- 
minishes toward* 
the  equatcrand  In- 
creases towards  the 
poles,  owing  to  th, 
figure  of  the  . 
the  seconds  pcudn 
lino  must  lie  short- 
ened in  lower  lati- 
tudes and  I 
ened  in  higher.  1 1,, 
length  of  a  pendu- 
lum is  the  distance 
between  the  point 
of  suspension  and 
the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion. (See  CENTRE.) 
Besides  its  use  a*  a 
regulator  of  clock*. 

Gridiron  Mercurial    the  pendulum  is  ap- 

Pendulum.          Pendulum,    plied    to    determine 

the  relative  f. . 

gravity  at  different  places,  and  also  to  de- 
termine the  exact  figure  of  the  earth. 

Peneian  (pe-ni'an),o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
river  Peneius,  which  runs  through  the  Vale 
of  Tempo  in  Thessaly.  'The  long  divine 
Peneian  pass.'  Tennyson. 

Penelope  (pS-nel'6-pe),  n.  A  genus  of  gal- 
linaceous birds  inhabiting  the  New  World. 
P.  cristata  (the  guan)  is  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  Ouiana  and  Brazil,  and  resembles 
the  curassows  both  in  appearance  and 
habits.  Its  length  is  about  30  inches,  the 
tail  measuring  13  or  14  inches.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  dusky  black  or  bronze, 
glossed  with  green,  a  black  stripe  patting 
from  the  under  part  of  the  bill  backwards 
and  surrounding  the  ear;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  breast  are  spotted  with  white, 
and  the  belly,  legs,  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  tail-covers,  are  reddish. 

Penetrability  (pen'e-tra-bil"i-tiX  n.  Sus- 
ceptibility of  lieing  penetrated,  or  of  lieing 
entered  or  passed  through  by  another  body. 
'  There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability 
and  impenetrability.'  Cheync. 

Penetrable  (pen'e-tra-bl),  o.  [Fr.  penstra- 
ble,  L.  penetrabilis.  See  PENETRATE  J 1.  Cap- 
able of  being  penetrated,  entered,  or  pierced 
by  another  body. 

Let  him  try  (for  that's  allowed)  thy  dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  ftnetrable  part,   rtryden. 

2.  Susceptible  of  moral  or  intellectual  im- 
pression. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
Hut  pmetrabtt  to  your  kind  entreaties.      Sftft. 

Penetrableness  (pen'e-tra-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  penetrable;  penetrability. 

Penetrably  (pen'e-tra-bli).  adv.  In  a  pene- 
trable manner;  so  as  to  be  penetrable. 

Penetrallt  (pen'e-tral),  n.  [L.  penetralia, 
interior]  I nterior  parts.  Harvey. 

Penetralia  (nen'e-tra"li-a),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  f  n  >m 
penetrali*,  penetrating,  internal.  See  PK.VE- 
TRATK.  ]  1.  The  interior  parts  of  anything; 
specifically,  the  inner  parts  of  a  building,  at 
a  temple  or  palace;  a  sanctuary,  especially 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Penates.  —  2.  Hidden 
things;  secrets. 

Penetrance  (pen'e-trans),  n.  Same  as  Pnt- 
trancy. 

Penetrancy  (pen'e-tran-si),  n.  [L  ptne- 
trans.]  The  quality  of  being  penetrant; 
power  of  entering  or  piercing. 

The  subtility,  activity,  and  pfiiftraitty  of  its  efflu- 
via no  obstacle  can  stop  or  repel,  but  they  wil  : 
their  way  through  all  bodies.  Ray. 

Penetrant  (pen'e-trant),  a.     II uving  the 
power  to  penetrate  or  pierce ;  making  way 
inwards;  subtle.     'Food.  .  .  subtilized  and 
rendered  so  fluid    and   penetrant.'     i 
'  Penetrant  and  powerful  arguments.'  BoyU. 

Penetrate  (pen'e-trat),  v.t.  uret.  A  pp.  pene- 
trated; ppr.  penetrating.  [L.  penrtro,  pene- 
ti<i tii  in.  to  penetrate ;  root  pen,  expressing 
the  idea  of  entering,  whence  L.  peuitus,  in- 
ward, penetralia,  inward  parts.  Penatts, 
Ac.  ]  1.  To  enter  or  pierce ;  to  make  way 
into  the  interior  of ;  as,  a  sword  or  dart 
penetrates  the  body;  oil  penetrates  wood. — 
2.  To  pats  into  or  affect  the  mind  of;  to 
cause  to  feel ;  to  make  sensible ;  to  ton  li : 
as,  I  am  penetrated  with  a  lively  sense  of 
your  generosity.  'Could  penetrate  her  un- 
compassionate  sire.'  Shale.—  3. To  pierce  into 
by  the  intellect;  to  arrive  at  the  inner  con- 
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tents  or  meaning  of;  to  understand;  as,  to 
penetrate  the  meaning  or  design  of  any- 
thing. 

Penetrate  (pen'e-trat),  v.i.  1.  To  enter  into 
or  pierce  anything ;  to  pass ;  to  make  way. 
'Born  where  heaven's  influence  scarce  can 
penetrate.'  Pope. — 2.  To  see  into  something 
intellectually. 

Penetrating  (pen'e-trat -ing),  p.  and  a. 

1.  Having  the  power  of  entering  or  piercing 
another  body;  sharp;  subtle;  as,  oil  is  a 
penetrating  substance.— 2.  Acute;  discern- 
ing; quick  to  understand;  as,  ^penetrating 
mind.     'Men  of  the  largest  sense,  of  the 
most  penetrating  insight. '    Craik. 

Penetratingly  (pen'e-trat-ing-li),  adv. 
In  a  penetrating  manner;  piercingly;  dis- 
cerningly; acutely.  Wrijht. 

Penetration  (pen-e-tra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  penetrating  or  entering  a  body;  the  entry 
of  one  solid  body  into  another  by  means  of 
force. — 2.  A  seeing  into  something  obscure 
or  difficult;  as,  &  penetration  into  the  diffi- 
culties of  algebra.  Watts. — 3.  Discernment; 
mental  acute-ness;  sagacity;  as,  a  man  of 
great  or  nice  penetration.  Sterne.  —  SYN. 
Acuteness,  sagacity,  sagaciousness,  sharp- 
ness, discernment,  discrimination. 

Penetrative  (pen'e-trat-iv),  a.  1.  Piercing ; 
sharp;  subtle. 

Let  not  air  be  too  gross  nor  too  penetrative. 

Wotton. 

2.  Acute;  sagacious;  discerning.     'Penetra- 
tive wisdom.'    Stoift.—S.  Having  the  power 
to  affect  or  impress  the  mind.    '  Penetrative 
shame.'    Shak. 

Penetrativeness  (pen'e-trat-iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  penetrative. 

Pen-fish  (pen'tish),  n.     Same  as  Calamary. 

Penfold  (pen'fold),  n.    Same  as  Pinfold. 

Penguin  (pen'gwin ),  n.  [Also  spelled  pin- 
guin,  and  probably  a  corruption  of  penwing 
or  pinwing,  provincial  terms  for  the  pinion 
or  outer  joint  of  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  so  that 
the  name  meant  originally  a  bird  that  had 
undergone  the  operation  of  pinioning  or 
pinioinging,  that  is,  having  the  outer  joint 
of  the  wing  removed,  or  the  quills  plucked 
out.  Prov.  E.  pin-wing,  is  equivalent  to 
pen-wing  or  the  part  of  the  wing  that  carries 
the  pens  or  quills.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  originally  given  to  the  great  auk  from 
its  rudimentary  wings,  being  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  penguins.]  1.  A  common 
name  for  nata- 
torial or  swim- 
ming birds  of 
the  genus  Ap- 
tenodytes,  fa- 
mily Apteno- 
dytidie  or 
Spheniscidaj, 
allied  to  the 
auks  and  guil- 
lemots. The 
wings  are  rudi- 
mentary, des- 
titute of  quill- 
feathers,  and 
covered  with 
a  scaly  skin ; 
they  are  use- 
less as  organs 
of  flight,  but 
are  effective 
aids  in  diving 
and  swim- 
ming, and  on 
land  are  often 
used  in  the  manner  of  fore-legs.  The  legs 
are  placed  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
body,  and  the  birds  assume  an  erect  atti- 
tude when  on  land;  the  toes  are  completely 
webbed.  The  body  is  covered  with  short 
close-set  feathers;  the  neck  is  moderately 
long;  the  head  small;  the  bill  of  moderate 
length;  the  tail  short.  There  are  many 
species,  which  inhabit  chiefly  high  southern 
latitudes,  congregating  sometimes  in  col- 
onies of  from  30,000  to  40,000.  They  lay  but 
a  single  egg  and  make  no  nest.  The  young 
are  considered  good  eating.  Cuttle-fish 
and  other  Cephalopoda  form  a  great  part 
of  their  food.  The  kin™  penguin  (Apteno- 
dytes  patagonica),  shown  above,  is  a  rather 
large  bird,  being  about  3  feet  in  length.— 
2.  A  species  of  West  Indian  fruit,  whose 
sharp  acid  juice  is  sometimes  put  into  punch, 
and  also  converted  into  a  kind  of  wine. 

Penguinery  (pen-gwin'er-i),  n.  A  colony 
of  penguins.  Fitzroy. 

Pen-gun  (pen'gun),  n.  A  pop-gun.    [Scotch.  ] 

Penholder  (pen'hold-er),  n.  The  stalk  and 
attached  appliance  for  holding  pen-points. 
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Penhouset  (penTious),  n.  An  out-building; 
a  shed;  a  penthouse. 

Penible.t  a.    [Fr. ]    1.  Industrious;  pains- 
taking.   Chaucer. — 2.  Painful.    Lydgate. 
Penicil  (pen'i-sil),  n.    [L.  penicillus.     See 
PENCIL.)    A  tent  or  pledget  for  wounds  or 
ulcers. 

Penicillate,  Penicillated  (pen-i-sil'at,  pen- 
i-sil'at-ed),  a.  [L.  penicillus,  a  pencil  or 
small  brush.  ]  In  bot.  having  the  form  of  a 
pencil ;  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  short, 
compact,  or  close  fibres.  In  zool.  a  term 
applied  to  a  part  that  supports  one  or  more 
small  bundles  of  diverging  hairs. 
Penicillium  (pen-i-sil'i-um),  n.  [From  L. 
penicUlum,  a  painter's  pencil,  alluding  to 
the  form  of  the  filaments.]  A  genus  of  fun- 
gous plants  found  on  decaying  bodies  and 
in  fluids  in  a  state  of  aeetiflcation.  P.  glau- 
cum  is  the  ultimate  state  both  of  the  vine- 
gar-plant, the  flocculent  filaments  of  which 
form  a  close,  tough,  crust-like,  or  leathery 
web,  and  also  of  the  yeast-plant,  called  in 
its  first  stage  Torula  cerevisio?.. 
Peninsula  (pe-nin'su-la),  n.  [L.  pene.  al- 
most, and  i./ixii/n,  an  island.]  A  portion  of 
land  almost  surrounded  by  water,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck 
or  isthmus.  This  term  when  preceded  by 
the  definite  article  is  frequently  applied  to 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Peninsular  (pe-nin'su-ler),  a.  In  the  form 
or  state  of  a  peninsula;  pertaining  to  a  pen- 
insula; inhabiting  a  peninsula.  — Peninsular 
tear,  the  contest  which  was  maintained  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  British  and 
native  forces  against  the  French. 
Peninsulate  (pe-nin'su-lat), ».(.  pret.  &  pp 
peninsulated ;  ppr.  peninsulating.  To  en- 
compass almost  with  water ;  to  form  into  a 
peninsula. 

South  River  feninsttlcttes  Castle  Hill  farm,  and  at 
high  tides  surrounds  it.  Benttey. 

Penis  (pe'nis),  n.  [L.  ]  The  male  organ  of 
generation. 

Peniston  (pen'i-ston),  n.  Same  as  Penni- 
8ton$, 

Penitence  (pen'i-tens),  n.  [Fr.  penitence, 
from  L.  pcenitentia,  from  poeniteo,  to  repent, 
frompcena,  punishment, retribution;  whence 
pain,  penal,  punish.  Penance  is  a  different 
form  of  the  same  word.]  The  state  of  being 
penitent;  sorrow  for  the  commission  of  sin 
or  offences;  repentance;  contrition. 

By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeased.  Sftaf-. 

SYN.  Repentance,  contrition,  compunction, 
remorse. 

Penitencert  (pen'i-ten-ser),  n.  A  priest 
who  enjoins  penance  in  extraordinary  cases. 
Chaucer. 

Penitencyt  (pen'i-ten-si),  n.    Penitence. 

Penitent  (pen'i-tent),  o.  [L.  paenitens,  re- 
penting, repentant.  See  PENITENCE.]  1.  Suf- 
fering pain  or  sorrow  of  heart  on  account  of 
sins,  crimes,  or  offences;  contrite;  sincerely 
affected  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  resolving 
on  amendment  of  life. 

The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  cheer'd. 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  t  Doing  penance;  suffering.    Shale. 

But  we.  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray, 
\TCpenitent  for  your  default  to-day.          Shak. 

Penitent  (pen'i-tent),  n.  1.  One  who  repents 
of  sin ;  one  sorrowful  on  account  of  his  trans- 
gressions. 'I'll  play  the  penitent.'  Shak.— 
2.  One  under  church  censure,  but  admitted 
to  penance.  Stillingfleet. — 3.  One  under  the 
direction  of  a  confessor.  —  Penitents  is  an 
appellation  given  to  certain  fraternities  in 
Catholic  countries,  distinguished  by  their 
habits  and  employed  in  charitable  acts. — 
Order  of  Penitents,  a  religious  order  estab- 
lished by  one  Bernard  of  Marseilles,  about 
the  year  1272,  for  the  reception  of  reformed 
courtesans.  The  Congregation  of  Penitents 
at  Paris  was  founded  with  a  similar  view. 

Penitential  (pen-i-ten'shal),  a.  [Fr.  peniten- 
tiel.  See  PENITENT.  ]  Pertaining  to,  pro- 
ceeding from,  or  expressing  penitence  or 
contrition  of  heart;  as,  penitential  sorrow 
or  tears. — Penitential  psalms,  the  psalms 
numbered  vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  11,  cii.,  cxxx., 
cxliii.  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible, 
or  vi.,  xxxi.,  xxxvii.,  1.,  ci,  cxxix.,  cxlii.  of 
the  Vulgate. 

Penitential  (pen-i-ten'shal),  n,  1.  In  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  book  containing  the  rules 
which  relate  to  penance  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  penitents. — 2.t  A  vagabond  who  has 
been  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  whip- 
ping. Iludibras. 


Penitentially  (pen-i-ten'shal-li),  adv.  In  a 
penitential  or  contrite  manner. 

Penitentiary  (pen-i-ten'sha-ri),  a.  1.  Re- 
lating to  penance,  or  to  the  rules  and  mea- 
sures of  penance.  —  2.  Expressive  of  contri- 
tion or  penitence;  as,  a  penitentiary  letter. 

Penitentiary  (pen-i-ten'sha-ri),  n.  1.  One 
that  prescribes  the  rules  and  measures  of 
penance.  Bacon;  Ayli/e.—  Z.  A  penitent; 
one  that  does  penance.  'To  forsake  the 
world  and  turn  penitentiaries.'  Ham- 
mond.— 3.  At  the  court  of  Rome,  an  office 
in  which  are  examined  and  delivered  out 
the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or  dispensations  re- 
lating to  cases  of  conscience,  confession, 
&C.—4.  An  officer  in  some  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals,  vested  with  power  from  the 
bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  him. 
The  pope  has  a  grand  penitentiary,  who  is 
a  cardinal  and  is  chief  of  the  other  peniten- 
tiaries. —  5.  In  monastic  establishments,  a 
small  building  in  which  a  penitent  con- 
fined himself.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  that  part  of  a  church  to  which  penitents 
were  admitted  during  divine  service. —6.  An 
institution  for  the  reformation  of  prosti- 
tutes.— 7.  A  house  of  correction  in  which 
offenders  are  confined  for  punishment  and 
reformation  and  compelled  to  labour. 

Penitentiaryship  (pen-i-ten'sha-ri-ship),  n. 
The  office  of  a  penitentiary. 

Penitently  (pen'i-tent- 11),  adv.  In  a  peni- 
tent manner ;  with  penitence ;  with  repent- 
ance, sorrow,  or  contrition  for  sin.  Shak; 
Bp.  Hall. 

Penk  (penk),  n.     A  minnow.    Iz.  Walton. 

Penknife  (pen'nif), ».  A  small  pocket-knife, 
so  called  from  its  former  use  in  making  and 
mending  quill-pens. 

Penman  (pen'nmn),  n.  pi.  Penmen  (peu'- 
men).  1.  A  man  who  professes  or  teaches 
theartof  writing.— 2.  One  who  writes  a  good 
hand ;  a  calligrapher.  —  3.  An  author ;  a 
writer ;  as,  the  sacred  penmen.  '  The  pen- 
men of  them,  not  prophets,  tut  evangelista ' 
South. 

Penmanship  (pen'man-ship),  n.  1.  The  use 
of  the  pen  in  writing;  the  art  of  writing. — 
2.  Manner  of  writing ;  as,  good  or  bad  pen- 
manship. 

Pennachedt  (pen-nashf),  a.  [Fr.  pennaclte, 
panache,  variegated,  from  panache,  a  plume 
of  feathers,  from  L.  penna,  a  feather.]  Di- 
versified with  natural  stripes  of  various 
colours,  as  a  flower. 

Carefully  protect  from  violent  rain  yourfennac hect 
tulips,  covering  them  with  matrasses.          Evelyn. 

Pennaget  (pen'aj),  n.  [From  L.  penna,  a 
feather.]  Plumage.  Holland. 

Pennal  (pen'nal),  n.  [Lit.  a  pen-case,  from 
L.  penna,  a  pen.]  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  freshmen  of  the  Protestant  univer- 
sities of  Germany  who  were  the  fags  of  the 
elder  students  or  schorists. 

Pennalism  (pen'nal-izm),  n.  A  system  of 
fagging  once  practised  by  the  elder  students 
on  the  freshmen  in  German  Protestant  uni- 
versities. Pennalism  was  abolished  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Pen-name  (pen'nam),  n.  A  name  assumed 
by  an  author  who  wishes  to  conceal  his  real 
name;  a  nom  deplume.  Bayard  Taylor. 

Pennant  (pen'ant),  n.  [Corrupted  from  pen- 
dant, a  flag;  or  same  as  pennon,  Fr.  pennon, 
a  small  flag,  with  a  redundant  t,  as  in  tyrant.  ] 

1.  A  small  flag ;  a  pennon ;  specifically,  a 
long  narrow  piece  of  bunting  carried  at  the 
mast-head  of  a  ship  of  war.    See  PENDANT. 

2.  Naut.  a  tackle  for  hoisting  goods  on  board 
a  ship. 

Pennate,  Pennated  (pen'at,pen'at-ed) a. 
[L.  pennatus,  winged,  from  penna,  a  fea- 
ther.] In  bot.  same  as  Pinnate. 

Pennatula  (pen-nat'u-la),  n.  [Mod.  L.  pen- 
natula,  a  little  pen,  from  penna,  a  feather, 
a  pen.]  A  genus  of  codenterates,  family 
Pennatulidce,  and  order  Alcyonaria,  having 
a  calcareous  axis  or  stem,  with  a  double  set 
of  branches  extending  in  the  same  plane 
from  both  sides,  like  the  vane  of  a  quill ; 
the  sea-pens.  These  animals  float  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea  or  root  in  the  sand. 

Pennatulidffl  (pen-na-tu'li-de),  n.  pi.  A  fa- 
mily of  Ccelenterata,  class  Actinozoa,  and 
order  Alcyonaria,  of  which  the  sea-pen  (Pen- 
natula) is  the  type. 

Pennet  (pen),  n.  [See  PEN.]  A  feather. 
Spenser. 

Penner  (pen'er),  n.  1.  A  writer.— 2.  A  pen- 
case.  [Local.] 

Penniform  (pen'i-form),  a.  [L.  penna,  a 
feather  or  quill,  and  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  quill  or  feather;  resembling 
a  feather  in  form ;  in  anal,  a  term  applied 
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to  miuclMln  which  the  fibres  pan  ohli<|iirl  > 

outwards  on  either  tide  from  a  tendinous 

centre. 
Pennlgerou*  (pe-nlj'cr-us),  a.    [L.  penna,  a 

feather,  andoero,  to  bear.  ]  Bearing  feathers 

or  qnllU     Kirby 
Penniless  (pen7 nl-les),  a.     [From  penny.) 

Moneyless;  destitute  of  money;  poor.  '  Hun- 

Bering,  pmtuleu,  and  far  from  home.'  Cow- 

Pennllessnen  (pen'nl-le«-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  penniless  or  without  money. 
Pennlnenred  ( pen'i-nervd ),  a.  [L.  penna, 
«  feather,  and  E  nerved.  ]  In  bat.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  leave*  with  a  midrib  branched  on 
either  aide. 

FennlltOIU  (pen'nl-ston),  n  [From  the  vil- 
lage of  Pmiitane  In  Yorkshire.  )  A  coarse 
woollen  stun*  or  frieze. 
Pennon  t  (pen'on),  n.  A  pinion.  •  Flutter- 
nn:  his  pennant  vain.'  Milton. 
Pennon  (pen'on),  n.  [Fr.  pennon,  a  pennon, 
which  l.ittn1  and  Brachet  derive  from  I. 
penna,  a  feather,  a  plume,  a  wing,  and  in 
late  Latin,  a  pen. )  A  small  pointed  Rag  or 
streamer  formerly  carried  by  knight*  at- 
tached to  their  spear  or  lance,  and  gener- 
ally bearing  a  badge  or  device;  a  pennant. 
Pennoncel,  Pennoncelle  (pen'on-sel),  n. 
(Dim.  of  pennon.)  A  small  pennon;  a  little 
flag  to  ornament  a  lance  or  spear. 
Penny  (pen'nlX  n.  pi.  Pennies  or  Pence 
(pen'riiz.  pens).  Penniet  denotes  the  num- 
ber of  coins;  pence  the  amount  of  pennies 
In  value.  [A.  Sax.  penig,  pening,  a  penny, 
a  silver  coin,  a  pound  weight;  a  word  which 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  Into  the 
Teutonic  languages  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
considered  by  Pott  and  others  to  be  pro- 
bably of  same  origin  as  pawn,  a  pledge  or 
earnest  of  a  bargain:  D.  penning.  Dan.  penge, 
a  coin,  money ;  Icel.  pcnnimrr,  a  coin,  a 
part  of  an  ounce;  O  II  C  pending,  G.  pfen- 
nig.] 1.  A  bronze  (formerly  copper)  coin, 
of  which  there  are  12  in  the  shilling  and 
240  In  the  pound  sterling.  It  Is  the  radical 
denomination  from  which  our  coins  are  num- 
iKjred.  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  being 
fractions  of  a  penny  In  Scotland  the  value 
of  the  old  penny  was  only  ftd.  sterling,  the  : 
pound  being  equal  to  20rt.  sterling.— 2.  An  I 
insignificant  coin  or  value;  a  small  sum.  'I 
will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.'  Skat. --3.  Money 
In  general;  as,  a  cheap  pennyworth.  •  What 
penny  hath  Rome  ttorne,  what  men  provided. ' 
Skat.  Often  in  such  phrases  as  to  (urn  an 
hunrtt  penny,  to  make  a  little  gain  honestly. 

Be  sure  to  htrt,  iHt  frnny  Drytti*. 

In  the  phrases  six-penny,  eight-penny,  ten- 
penny  nail*,  nails  of  such  sizes  that  a  thou- 
sand will  weigh  six,  eight,  or  ten  pounds,  | 
penny  retains  its  old  meaning  of  pound 
weight.     See  N'AII..  in  meaning  2 

Penny-a-llner  (peu'ni-a-lin-er),  n.  A  term 
"t  contempt  for  those  who  furnish  matter 
for  public  Journals  at  a  penny  a  line,  or 
some  such  small  price.  The  penny-a-liners 
prepare  paragraphs  on  their  own  account, 
and  sell  copies  of  the  same  paragraph  to  as 
many  Journals  as  will  purchase  them.  Hence, 
any  jioor  writer  for  hire. 

Penny-cress  (pcn'nl.kres).  n.  A  crucifcrom 
British  plant  of  the  genus  Thlaspi,  the  T. 
anenu,  called  also  Mitkridate  Muttard.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  10  to  12  inches 
has  bright  green  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
toothed,  and  at  the  base  arrow  shaped;  the 
slender  stems  bear  numerous  minute  whit* 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  very  large 
orbicular  pouches,  rendering  the  plant  con- 
splruoiis.  It  occurs  as  a  weed  In  cornfields 

Penny-dog  (pen'nl-dog),  n,  A  kind  of  shark 
common  on  the  south  coast  of  Britain ;  the 
tope 

Penny-father*  (pen'nl. fa-THer),  n.  A  par- 
simonious or  penurious  person ;  a  niggard 
•Sir  T  More. 

Penny-Baft"  ( pen'nl  gaf).  n    A  theatre  of  a 
very  low  claas,  for  admission  to  which  a  ! 
1» -uny  or  some  such  low  sum  Is  charged 

Penny-grass  (pen'nl. gras),  n.     A  plant,  I 
pennyroyal  (which  see) 

Pennyroyal  (pen'nl-rol-alX  n.    A  British 

plant  of  the  genus  Mentha,  the  M.  Pulegium 

a  trailing  plant,  with  small  smooth,  ovate 

•  ."£*  AU  od"nr  '*  lc"  Pungent  than  that 

of  toe  other  species,  hut  It  Is  used  for  the 
same  purposea  The  North  American  pen- 
"'royal 1.  the  lledeoma  pulqrMde,. 

Penny -wwWlng  (pen'ni-wed-ingX  ».    A 
'I'ling  where  the  guests  contribute  to- 
d  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  entertain- 
ent.  ami  frequently  towards  the  house- 
hold outfit  of  the  wedded  pair     •  A  sort  of 


„  wedding  .  .  .  where  all  men  contri- 
bute to  the  young  folk's  maintenance.'  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Ponnyweight  (pen'ni-wat).n.  A  troy  weight 
fi  iii  Mining  24  grains,  each  grain  being  equal 
in  weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ear,  well  dried.  It  was  anciently 
the  weight  of  a  silver  penny,  whence  the 
name.  Twenty  pennyweights  make  an 
ounce  troy. 

Penny- wlie  (pen'nl-wlz),  o.  Saving  small 
sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger;  niggardly  on 
i>n|K>rtant  occasions:  generally  used  in  the 
full  phrase  'penny.wue  and  pound-foolish. ' 

Be  not  fenny-win;  riches  have  wings  and  fly  away 
of  themselves.  Bacon. 

Pennyworth  (pen'nl-werth),  n.  1.  As  much 
as  is  bought  fora  penny.  — 2.  Any  purchase; 
anything  bought  i tr  sold  for  money;  a  bar- 
gain. "Though  the  pennyworth  on  his  side 
be  the  worst.  Shak. 

Though  in  purchase  of  church  lands  men  have 
usually  the  dwapest/MftpSMrttklt  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains.  South. 

3.  A  good  bargain ;  something  advantage- 
ously purchased,  or  (or  less  than  it  is  worth. 

4.  A  small  quantity. 

M  y  friendship  I  distribute  in  pennyworths  to  those 
about  me.  Su-ift. 

Penock(pen'ok).  n.  A  name  given  to  oil- 
cake in  the  East  Called  also  Pend. 

Peuologlcal  (pe-no-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  penology;  pertaining  to  public  punish- 
ment 

Penology  (pe-nol'o-Ji),  n.  [Or.  point,  L. 
ptxna,  retribution,  punishment,  and  logon, 
discourse)  The  science  which  treats  of 
public  punishments,  as  they  respect  the 
public  and  the  sufferer. 

Penon,t  n.    A  pennon.     Chaucer. 

Penrack(pen'rak),  n.  A  ruck  for  holding 
pens  when  not  in  use. 

Pens,*  n.  pi.    Pence;  pennies.    Chaucer. 

Pensa,*  ».  [L.]  A  wey  of  cheese,  salt,  etc., 
equal  to  --.'.'HI  Ibs. 

Peusatlvet  (pen'sa-tiv),  a.  Same  as  Pensive. 
SWton, 

Pensell,t  n.    See  PENCEL.    Chaucer. 

Pensible  t  (pen'si-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
weighed;  pensile.  Bacon. 

Pensifehead.t  it.    Pensiveness.     Chaucer. 

Pensil  (pen'sil),  n.    A  pencel  (which  see). 

Penfiti  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  sl.igan  rung. 
'  St.  Mary  for  the  young  Uuccleuch  f 

Pensile  (ncn'sil).  a.  [L.  pe»wi«»,"from  "pert- 
deo,  to  hang.)  Hanging;  suspended;  hang 
ing  and  swaying;  pendulous.  'The  bell 
when  it  Is  pensile. '  Bacon.  'The  long,  pen- 
tile  branches  of  the  birches.'  Uowitt 

Penslleness  (pen'sil-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  pensile  or  hanging.  '  The  pensilencse 
of  the  earth.'  Bacon. 

PenstUtyl  ( pen-sir  i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
bulging  loosely;  pensileness.  Bacon. 

Pension  (pen 'shon),  n.  [Fr.  pension,  from 
L.  peraio,  pensionit,  a  paying,  a  payment,  ! 
from  peiulo,  pensum,  to  weigh,  to  pay 
(whence  expend,  etc.),  allied  to  pendeo  to 
hang  (whence  pendent,  etc.).]  1.  A  stated 
allowance  to  a  person  in  consideration  of 
past  services ;  periodical  payment  made  to 
a  person  retired  from  service  on  account 
of  age.  disability,  or  the  like ;  especially,  a 
yearly  sum  granted  by  government  to  retired 
public  officers,  to  soldiers  or  sailors  who 
have  served  a  certain  number  of  years  or 
have  been  wounded,  to  the  families  of  sol- 
diersorsailors  killed,  to  meritorious  authors 
artists,  and  the  like. 

Tis  no  matter  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my 
colour,  and  tny /v>u»ii  shall  seem  the  more  reason- 
ab|e-  Shat. 

2.  A  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  clergy- 
man in  lieu  of  rent.— 3.  An  annual  payment 
made  by  each  member  of  the  Inns  of  court 
to  the  houses  —4.  An  assembly  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Gray's  Inn  to  consult  about  the 
affairs  of  the  society.— 5.  A  boarding-house 
or  boarding-school,  especially  on  the  Conti- 
nent: in  this  sense  pronounced  pan-se-on 
the  term  being  French.— «.f  Payment;  a 
sum  paid. 

Pension  (pen'shon).  v  t.  To  grant  a  pension 
to;  as.  to  pennon  soldiers;  to  pennon  an  old 
servant 

Pensionary  (pcn'shon-a-rl),  a.  1.  Main- 
tained by  a  pension ;  receiving  a  pension 
Petitionary  spies.'  Donne.— 2  Consisting 
In  a  pension;  of  the  nature  of  a  pension;  as, 
n  imuionary  provision  for  maintenance. 

Pensionary  (pen'shon-a-ri),  n.  1.  A  person 
JBO  twelves  a  pension  from  government 
for  past  services,  or  a  yearly  allowance  from 


Kate,  far.  fat.  fell;       me,  met,  her. 


some  prince,  company,  or  Individual-  i 
pensioner.— 2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrate! 
of  towns  In  Uolland.-0rand  pen^marv 
the  flret  minister  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Holland  under  the  old  republican  govern- 
ment. 

Pensioner  (pen'shon-er)  n.  1.  One  In  receipt 
of  a  pension ;  one  to  whom  an  annual  sum 
of  money  is  paid  by  government  in  consi- 

1  deration  of  past  services.— 2.  One  who  r«. 
ceivcs  an  annual  allowance  for  certain 
services.— 3.  A  dependant  on  the  bounty  of 
another;  a  dependant  In  general.  •  Dreams 
the  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train.' 
Milton.  'Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties 

I  of  an  hour.'  Young.— 4.  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  one  who  pays  for  his  com- 
mons out  of  his  own  income;  the  same  as 
a  commoner  at  Oxford.— 5.  One  of  an  hon- 
ourable band  of  gentlemen  who  attend  on 
the  sovereign  of  England  on  state  occasions, 
and  receive  a  pension  or  an  annual  allow. 

I    ance  of  £150  and  two  horses.    This  band 

I  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII.  Tim  band 
is  now  called  the  Honourable  Body  of  Oon- 
tlemen-at-arms. 

Pension -writ  (pen'shon-rit),  n.  In  law  a 
process  formerly  issued  against  a  member 
of  an  inn  of  court  when  he  was  in  arrear  for 
pensions,  commons,  or  other  duties  .See 
TENSION. 

Pensive  (pen'siv),a.  [Fr.peiu^.frompenaer 
to  think  or  reflect,  from  L.  pemo,  to  weigh 
to  consider,  a  freq.  from  pendo,  to  weigh  1 

1.  Thoughtful;  employed  in  serious  thought 
or  reflection;  given  to  earnest  musing:  It 
often  implies  some  degree  of  anxiety  depres- 
sion, or  gloom  of  mind;   thoughtful  and 
somewhat  melancholy. 

Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent!  shai. 
Anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppress'd.  Pope. 

2.  Expressing  thoughtfulness  with  sadness; 
as,  pensive  numbers;  jMmriee  strains.  Prior 

Penslvedt  (pen'sivd),  a.  Thought  on  or 
brooded  over.  •  Pentived  and  subdued  de- 
sires. '  Shak. 

Pensively  ( pen'siv-li ),  adv.  In  a  pensive 
manner;  with  thoughtfulness;  with  serious- 
ness or  some  degree  of  melancholy. 

Pensiveness  (peu'siv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  pensive;  gloomy  thought- 
fulness;  melancholy;  seriousness  from  de- 
pressed spirits.  '  Cold  despair,  and  gnaw- 
ing  fMnriwiMML1  Herbert. 

Pen-slides  (pen'slidz),  n.  pi.  An  instrument 
used  by  surveyors,  <fec. ,  for  drawing  maps 
and  plans. 

Penstock  (pen'stok),  n.  [Pen,  an  inclosure 
and  stuck.]  1.  A  trough,  tube,  or  conduit  of 
boards,  used  chiefly  for  conducting  the 
water  of  a  mill-pond  to  a  wheel,  for  empty- 
ing a  pond  or  the  like,  and  furnished  with  a 
flood-gate  which  may  be  shut  or  opened  at 
pleasure.— 2.  The  sluice  by  which  the  water 
supplying  a  water-wheel  is  regulated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  wheel.  -  3.  The 
barrel  of  a  pump  in  which  the  piston  plays, 
and  through  which  the  water  passes  up 

Pensy,  Pensie  (pen'si).  a.  [Fr.penn/  See 
TENSIVE.  ]  Proud  and  conceited ;  spruce 
[Scotch.) 

Pent  (pent),  pp.  of  pen.  Penned  or  shut  up ; 
closely  confined. 
Here  in  the  body/*»rr, 

Absent  from  him  1  roam.    James  Montgomery. 
Pent  Greek  patriotism  slumliercd  for  centuries  till 
it  blazed  out  grandly  in  the  Liberation  war  of  1871-5. 
fro/.  iH<t<*ie. 

Pentacapsular  (pen-ta-kap'su-lcr),  o.  [Or. 
pente,  five,  and  E.  capeular. )  In  but.  having 
five  capsules  or  seed-vessels. 

Peutacerotldse  (pen'ta-se-rof'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Or.  pente,  five,  Iceran.  keratoi,  a  horn,  and 
eidot,  likeness.)  A  family  of  star-fishes 
characterized  by  abody  supported  by  round- 
ish  or  elongated  pieces,  covered  with  a 
smooth  or  granular  skin,  pierced  with  mi- 
nute pores  between  the  tubercles. 

Pentachord  ( pen'ta-kord ),  n.  [Gr.  penta- 
chordos,  five-stringed,  from  pente,  five.  :HM| 
chordf,  a  string,  a  chord.)  1.  An  ancient 
Greek  instrument  of  music  with  live  strings. 
2  An  order  or  system  of  five  sounds. 

Pentacle  (pen'ta-kl),  n.  [L.L  pentaculum, 
from  Or.  jicnte,  five.)  A  figure  consisting 
of  two  equilateral  triangles  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  six-pointed  star.  It  is  often  met 
with  in  early  ornamental  art.  and  also  with 
superstitious  import  by  the  astrologers  and 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  fairln.lt. 

They  have  their  chrvstats,  1  do  know,  and  rings. 
And  virgin-parchment,  and  their  dead  men's  sculls. 
Their  ravens'  wings,  their  lights,  and  petitaclei. 
With  characters.  /,'.  y  onion. 


pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mSve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u, 
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PentacOCCOUS  (pun-ta-kok'u8),a.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  L.  coccus,  a  berry.)  In  bot.  having 
or  containing  five  grains  or  seeds,  or  having 
five  united  cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

Pentacrinite  (pen-tak'rin-It),n.  An  echino- 
derm  of  the  genus  Pentacrinus. 

Pentacrinus  (pen-tak'rin-us),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  krinon.a.  lily.]  A  genus  of  echino- 
derms,  comprehending  those  in  which  the 
animal  consists  of  a  jointed  flexible  column 
fixed  at  the  base,  and  supporting  on  its  free 
extremity  a  concave  or  spherical  disc  or 
body,  terminating  in  five  dichotomizing 
jointed  cylindrical  arms.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  extinct.  Fossil  pentacrinites  abound 
in  all  strata  from  the  Silurian  to  the  present 
day.  There  are  two  species  that  still  exist: 
Pentacrinus  caput  Medusae,  found  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  seas  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
Pentacrinus  europceux,  found  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  attached  to  different  kinds  of 
Sertularia  and  Flustracece.  The  rosy  feather- 
stars  (Comatula)  belong  to  this  group,  which 
is  now  named  Crinoidea. 

Pentacrostic  (pen-ta-kros'tik),  a.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  E.  acrostic.]  Containing  five  acros- 
tics of  the  same  name. 

Pentacrostic  (pen-ta-kros'tik),  n.  A  set  of 
verses  so  disposed  as  to  contain  five  acrostics 
of  the  same  name,  there  being  five  divisions 
in  each  verse. 

Pentad  (pen'tad),  n.  [Gr.  pentas,  the  num- 
ber five.]  In  chein.  an  element  one  atom  of 
which  will  combine  with  five  atoms  of  a 
monad. 

Pentadactyl,  Pentadactylous  (pen-ta- 
dak'til,  pen-ta-dak'til-us),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  daktylott,  finger.]  Having  five  fin- 
gers or  toes,  or  five  parts  or  appendages  re- 
sembling fingers  or  toes. 

Pentadesma  (pen-ta-des'ma),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  desina,  a  bond,  a  fetter,  the  stamens 
forming  five  bundles.  ]  The  generic  name 
of  a  large  glabrous  tree  found  in  Sierra 
Leone,  called  the  butter-and-tallow  tree,  on 
account  of  a  fatty  substance  which  is  ob- 
tained from  it.  It  has  an  ovate  fleshy  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  citron,  and  its  stamens 
are  collected  into  five  parcels,  whence  its 
botanical  name.  It  has  leathery  leaves  and 
large  red  terminal  solitary  flowers.  P.  buty- 
racea  is  the  only  species.  It  belongs  to  the 
nat.  order  Guttiferse. 

Pentand  (pen'ta-fld),  a.  [Gr.  pente,  five,  and 
L.  findo,  fidi,  to  split.]  In  bot.  cleft  or  di- 
vided into  five. 

Pentaglot  (pen'ta-glot),  n.  {Or.  pente,  five, 
and  yiutta,  a  tongue.]  A  work  in  five  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Pentagon  (pen'ta-gon),  n. 
[Gr.  pente,  five,  and  gonia,  a 
corner.]  1.  Inborn,  a  figure 
of  five  sides  and  five  angles; 
if  the  sides  and  angles  be 
equal  it  is  a  regular  pen- 
tagon; otherwise,  irreyn- 
lar. — 2.  In  fort,  a  fort  with  five  bastions. 

Pentagonal  (pen-tag/on-al),  o.  Having  five 
corners  or  angles. 

Pentagonally  (pen-tag'on-al-li),  adv.  With 
five  angles. 

Pentagonous  (pen-tag'on-us),  a.  Same  as 
Pentagonal. 

Pentagram  ( pen'ta-gram  ),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  gramme,  a  line,  from  grapho,  to 
write.]  A  pentacle  (which  see).  'Some 
figure  like  a  wizard's  pentagram.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Pentagraph  ( pen'ta-graf ),  n.  See  PANTO- 
GRAPH. 

Pentagraphic,  Pentagraphical  (pen-ta- 
graf'ik,  pen-ta-graf'ik-al),  a.  See  PANTO- 
GRAPHIC. 

Pentagyn  (pen'ta-jin),  n.  [Gr.  pente,  five, 
and  gyne,  a  female.]  In  bot.  a  plant  having 
five  styles.  Pentagyns(L.  pentagytiia)  form 
an  order  in  the  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh, twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  classes  in  the  Linnccan  sys- 
tem, containing  those  plants  that  have  five 
pistils. 

Pentagynlan  (pen-ta-jin'i-an),  a.  Same  as 
Pentuyt/noux. 

Pentagynous  (pen-taj'in-us),  a.  In  bot.  hav- 
ing five  styles. 

Pentahedral,  Pentahedrons  (pen-ta-he'- 
dral,  pen-ta-he'drus),  a.  Having  five  equal 
sidtis. 

Pentahedrical  (pen-ta-hed'rik-al),  a.  Pen- 
tahedral. [Rare.] 

Pentahedron  (pen-ta-he'dron),?i.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  hedra,  a  side  or  base.]  A  figure 
having  five  equal  sides. 

Pentahexahedral  (pen-ta-heks'a-he"dral), 
a.  [Gr.  pente,  five,  hex,  six,  and  hedra,  a 


Pentamera — Pelicinw  cyanipes. 
a,  Tarsus  magnified. 


base,  a  side.  ]  In  crystal,  exhibiting  five 
ranges  of  faces  one  above  another,  each  range 
containing  six  faces. 

Pentail  (pen'tal),  n.  A  somewhat  rat-like 
animal  inhabiting  Borneo,  so  called  from 
the  character  of  its  tail.  See  PTILOCER- 
cus. 

Pentamera  (pen-tam'er-a),?*.  pi.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  weros,  a  part.]  One  of  the  primary 
sections  into 
which  coleop- 
terous insects 
are  divided  by 
Latreille,  in- 
cluding those 
which  have 
five  joints  on 
the  tarsus  of 
each  leg.  This 
number  is  not 
constant.  The 
section  is  the 
largest  of  the 
Coleoptera, 
and  includes 
the  carnivor- 
ous forms. 

Pentameran  (pen-tam'er-an),  n.  A  coleop- 
terous insect  belonging  to  the  section  Pen- 
tamera. 

Pentamerous  (pen-tam'er-us),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Pentamera.— 2.  In  bot.  having  five 
parts. 

Pentameter  (pen-tam'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  metron,  measure.  ]  In  pros,  a  verse 
of  five  feet;  a  variety  of  verse  belonging 
more  especially  to  Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 
The  two  first  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  or 
spondees ;  the  third  is  always  a  spondee, 
and  the  two  last  anapests.  A  pentameter 
verse,  subjoined  to  a  hexameter,  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  elegiac  measure. 

Pentameter  (pen-tam'et-er),  a.  Having  five 
metrical  feet;  as,  a,  pentameter  verse. 

Pentamyron  (pen-tam'i-ron),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  myron,  ointment.]  In  ined.  an 
ancient  ointment  composed  of  five  ingredi- 
ents, said  to  have  been  storax,  mastic,  wax, 
opobalsum,  and  nard  ointment.  Diniglison. 

Pentander  (pen-tan'der),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
class  Pentandria. 

Pentandria  (pen-tan'dri-a),n.^Z.  [Gr. pente, 
five,  and  aner,  andros,  a  man,  a  male.]  The 


Pentandria — Hottonia  palustris. 

fifth  class  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system, 
consisting  of  hermaphrodite  plants  having 
five  stamens  with  distinct  filaments  not  con- 
nected with  the  pistil. 

Pentandrian  (pen-tan'dri-an),  a.  Same  as 
Pentandrous. 

PentandTOUS  (pen-tan'drus),  a.  In  bot.  per- 
taining to  the  Pentandria;  having  five  sta- 
mens with  distinct  filaments  not  connected 
with  the  pistil. 

Pentanglet  ( pent'ang-gl ),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  E.  angle.]  A  pentagon.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Pentangular  (pen-tang'gu-16r),a.  [Gr.pente, 
five,  and  E.  angular.]  Having  five  corners 
or  angles. 

Pentapetalous  (pen-ta-pet'a-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
pente,  five,  and  petalon,  a  petal.]  In  bot. 
having  five  petals. 

Pentapharmacon  ( pen-ta-far'ma-kon ),  n. 
[Gr.  pente,  five,  and  pharmakon,  a  drug.] 
In  med.  any  medicine  composed  of  five  in- 
gred  ients.  Dunglison. 

Pentaphylloidal  (pen'ta-fll-loid"al),  a.  [Gr. 
pente,  five,  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  eidos,  re- 
semblance.] In  bot.  appearing  to  have  five 
leaves;  resembling  five  leaves.  The  Placenta) 


are  all  ornamented  with  a  pentaphylloidal 
flower. 

Pentaphyllous  (pen-taf'il-us),  a.  [Gr. 
pente,  five,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.  ]  In  but. 
having  five  leaves. 

Pentapody  (pen-tap'o-di),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot]  In  pros,  a 
measure  or  series  of  five  feet. 

Pentaptote  (pent'ap-tot),  n.  [Gr.  pente,  five, 
and  ptotos,  fallen,  declined,  from  pipto,  to 
fall.]  In  gram,  a  noun  having  five  cases. 

Pentaptych  (pent'ap-tik),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  ana  ptyche,  a  fold,  a  leaf.}  An  altar- 
piece  consisting  of  a  central  portion  and 
double-folding  wings  on  each  side.  Fairholt. 

Pentarchy  (pen'tar-ki),  «.  [Gr.  pente,  five, 
and  arche,  rule.  ]  A  government  in  the 
hands  of  five  persons. 

Pentasepalous  (pen-ta-se'pal-us),  a.  [Gr. 
pente,  five,  and  E.  sepal.  ]  In  bot.  having  five 
sepals. 

Pentaspast  (pen'ta-spast),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  spad,  to  draw.]  An  engine  with 
five  pulleys.  Johnson. 

Pentaspermous  (pen-ta-spei'mus),  a.  [Gr. 
pente,  five,  and  sperma,  a  seed.]  In  bot.  con- 
taining five  seeds. 

Pentastlch  (pen'ta-stik),  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  utichos,  a  verse.]  A  composition 
consisting  of  five  verses. 

Pentastyle  (pen'ta-stil),  n.  anda.  [Gr.pent<>t 
five,  and  stylos,  a  column.]  In  arch,  an  edi- 
fice having  five  columns  in  front;  having 
five  columns. 

Pentateuch  (pen'ta-tukV  n.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  teuchos,  a  book  or  composition.] 
The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Pentateuchal  (pen-ta-tu'kal),  a.  Relating 
to  the  Pentateuch. 

Pentavalent  (pent'a-va-Ient),  a.  [Gr.  pente, 
five,  and  L.  valens,  valentis,  ppr.  of  valeo,  to 
be  able,  to  be  .of  value.]  In  chem,  a  term 
applied  to  an  element  or  compound  radicle 
which  enters  into  combination  with  a  monad 
element  or  group  in  the  proportion  of  1 
atom  to  5.  Thus  in  the  case  of  phosphoric 
pentachloride  (PC1A)  phosphorus  is  said  to 
be  pentavalent  because  1  atom  of  phospho- 
rus unites  with  5  atoms  of  chlorine. 

Penteconter  (pen'te-kon-ter),  n.  [Gr.  pen- 
tekontoros  (naus),  from  pentekonta,  fifty.]  A 
Grecian  ship  of  burden  with  fifty  oars. 

Pentecost  (pen'te-kost),  n.  [Gr.  pentekoste 
(hemera),  the  fiftieth  (day),  fTompentekonta, 
fifty,  from  pente,  five.]  1.  A  solemn  festival  of 
the  Jews,  so  called  because  celebrated  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan.which 
was  the  second  day  of  the  passover.  It  wus 
called  the  feast  of  weeks,  because  it  was  cele- 
brated seven  weeks  after  the  passover.  It  was 
instituted  to  oblige  the  people  to  repair  to 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  there  to  acknowledge 
his  absolute  dominion  over  the  country,  and 
offer  him  the  first-fruits  of  their  harvests ; 
also  that  they  might  call  to  mind  and  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  law  which  he  had  given 
them  at  Sinai  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  their 
departure  from  Egypt.  —  2.  Whitsuntide,  a 
solemn  feast  of  the  English  Church,  which, 
reckoning  inclusively,  is  fifty  days  from  Eas- 
ter. It  Is  held  in  commemoration  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles. 
Acts  ii. 

Pentecostal  (pen-te-kos'tal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide. 

Pentecostal  (pen-te-kos'tal),  n.  An  oblation 
formerly  made  by  parishioners  to  the  parish 
priest  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  some- 
times by  inferior  churches  to  the  mother 
church. 

Pentecoster  (pen'te-kos-ter),  n.  [Gr.  pente- 
koster,  from  pentf.konta,  fifty,  from  pente, 
five.]  A  commander  of  fifty  men  in  ancient 
Greece.  Mitford. 

Pentecostys  (pen'te-kos-tis),  n.  [Gr.  See 
PENTECOSTER.  ]  In  ancient  Greece,  a  body 
of  fifty  soldiers.  Mitford. 

Pentegraph  (pen'te-graf),  71.  Same  as  Pan- 
tograph. 

PenteUc,  Pentelican  (pen-tel'ik,  pen-tel'- 
ik-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
Mount  Pentelicus,  near  Athens ;  a  term 
applied  to  a  variety  of  marble  resembling 
Parian,  but  denser  and  finer  grained.  The 
Parthenon,  Propylseum,  the  Hippodrome, 
and  other  Athenian  monuments  were  built 
of  it,  and  fine  specimens  of  it  may  he  seen 
among  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Pejathouse  (pent'hous),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
pentice  (which  see).]  1.  A  shed  standing 
aslope  from  the  main  wall  or  building.  '  The 
penthouse  under  which  Lorenzo  desired  us 
to  make  a  stand.'  Shak.— 2.  Anything  re- 
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bllnc  •  penthouse  or  occupying  the 
lereFaUYe  position  with  regard  to  some- 
mg  else     'Under  the  ptntluMUi  of  nto 
Sir  W   Soott.    Sometime,  used  id- 
lY    •  My  penrtous*  eyebrows,  and  my 
beard  '    Drydt*. 


•1  /   T.'l 

Si7fr»m L  pendeo,  to  hang,  as 
from  «n*>.  to  sea  ]  A  sloping  roof;  a  pen 
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Penwoman  (pen'wp-manX  ».  A  female 
."'r^uTauthoress.  •  Hard  work  is  not 
fit  for  a  penwoman.  '  Johtuon. 


I O**l  I    OCIII  MWJ«3»  iwo,   v>    — 

most  abundant  In  the  car- 
ton iferous  rocks. 
Pent-roof  (pent'rof).  n. 
In  ore*  a  roof  formed  like 
an  Inclined  plane,  the  slope 
being  all  on  one  side.  Call- 
ed also  a  Shed-roof. 

%t58  sTrtS  th.  Penstock  of  a 
water-wheel  Is  placed. 

Penult  (pe'nult).  n.  [L.  penulbmu-pen, • 
almost,  and  ultimut,  last )  Tlie  last  syllable 
of  a  word  except  one. 

PenulUma(pe-nul'ti-ma),n.  Same  as  Pen ««. 

PenUtlmate  (pe-nul'ti-mat).  a.  The  last 
but  one :  a  term  applied  to  the  last  syllable 
of  a  word  except  one,  the  last  but  two  being 
termed  the  ante-penultimate. 

Penultimate  (pe-nul'ti-roat),  n.  The  last 
syllable  hut  one  of  a  word.  See  PKNULT. 

Penumbra  (pe-num'bra),  n.  [L  p*"*. 
almost,  and  umbra,  shade.)  1.  The  partial 
shadow  between  the  full  light  and  the  total 
shadow  caused  by  an  opaque  body  inter- 
cepting the  light  from  a  luminous  bodyj 
All  points  within  the  penumbra  are  excluded 
from  the  view  of  some  portion  of  the  lumi- 
nous body,  and  are  thus  partially  shaded 
by  the  opaque  body;  while  all  points  within 
the  umbra,  or  total  shadow,  are  completely 


Umbra  and  Penumbra. 

excluded  from  view  of  the  luminous  body. 
The  cut  shows  the  phenomena  of  the  umbra 
and  penumbra  in  the  case  of  a  luminous 
iKHly  situated  between  two  opaque  bodies, 
one  smaller,  the  other  larger  than  itself. 
The  subject  Is  of  Importance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  eclipses.  In  a  partial  eclipse  of 
the  »uu,  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  same  is 
visible,  the  parties  observing  are  in  the 
jMMMtra;  when  the  eclipse  is  total,  in  the 
umbra.  —  2.  In  painting,  the  boundary  of 
shade  and  light,  where  the  one  blends  with 
the  other,  the  gradation  being  almost  im- 
perceptible. 

Penumbral  (pc-num'bralx  a    Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  penumbra. 
Penurious  (pe  nu'rl-iui.  a.   I.  Pertaining  to 
penury;  characterized  by  penury;  niggard; 
scanty;  not  bountiful  or  liberal. 

In«r  held  a  scant?  and /r«wn~f  jnstke  to  par- 
take at  the  nature  of  a  wrong.  Hurkr 

I  Excessively  saving  or  sparing  In  the  use 
of  money ;  parsimonious  to  a  fault ;  sordid : 
as,  a  pfnuriowi  man.  '  A  pemtriout  u  iggard 
of  his  wealth.'  Hilton.— 8n.  Parsimonious, 
close,  covetous,  miserly,  niggardly,  sordid. 

Penuriously  (pe-nn'ri-us-U),  adt.  In  a 
penurious  or  parsimonious  manner;  with 
acuity  supply.  B  Jnnxm. 

PenurlousneftS  (pe-nu'ri-us-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  penurious ;  parsi- 
mony ;  a  sordid  disposition  to  save  money. 
2,  Scantiness;  niggardly  or  scanty  supply. 

Penury  (pen'u  ri),  n  |Kr.  ptaurie,  L  pen- 
uria,  from  root  seen  also  in  Or.  penia,  pov- 
erty, pnno,  hunger,  prnti,  a  poor  person, 
ptmautai.  to  toll  for  daily  bread,  to  lie  poor 
or  needy  ]  1.  Want  of  property ;  Indigence ; 
extreme  poverty.  •  Age,  ache,  penury,  and 
Imprisonment'  Shalt  •  J'enury  of  thought. ' 


they  ««r«  upSM*  »  kBdsfclp  and 
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nlotuness  ;    mlierlineas.     Jer. 
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f>«t..oldier;  8p.  peon,  a  foot-soldle^a 
dav-labourer,  a  pedestrian,  from  L.  pet. 
aeait.  the  foot]  1.  In  Hindustan,  a  foot- 
soldier  armed  with  sword  and  target;  a 
native  constable.  -2.  In  Spanish  America, 
a  day-labourer;  a  farmer  of  Spanish  descent; 
a  debtor  held  in  a  sort  of  servitude  to  work 
out  his  debt;  a  serf.-S.  In  chea,  a  piece  re- 
presenting a  footman;  a  pawn. 

Peonage  (pe'on-aJX  n.  (SP-  ptonaje.  See 
PKosT  A  form  of  servitude  existing  in 
Mexico  after  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards 

Peonism  (pe'on-izm),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition  of  a  peon  ;  peonage.  D.  Webster. 

Peony  (pe'o-ni),  n.  [L.  paonia  ;  Gr.  paionta, 
frumpoW  Apollo.  wlioWd  this  flower  to 
cure  the  wounds  of  the  gods.]  A  plant  and 
flower  of  the  genus  Pasonia.  See  P*o»IA. 

People  (pe'pl).  n.  [O.K.peple.  puple,  <Sc., 
o  rY  poofa,  pueple,  MoOf.  peuyU,  from 
L  popufus,  people.  The  combination  to, 
so  very  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  rare  in 
modern  English.  Ben  Jonson  said,  •  It  is 
found  but  in  three  words  in  our  tongue, 
yeotnan,  people,  jeopardy;  which  were  ^un- 
written Ionian,  j«!pte,.KP<"'d!/.']  1.  Hie  body 
of  persons  who  compose  a  community,  tribe. 
raceor  nation;  a  community;  a  body  social  ; 
as,  the  English  people  ;  the  people  of  London. 
(In  this  sense  it  admits  the  plural  form 

To  liim  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be. 

Cell.  xlix.  to. 

The  ants  are  a  fa^lt  not  strong.  y«  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  the  summer  Prov  «x.  25. 

Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  BUT/SI>fR 
Rev.  X.  ir. 

The  French  character  is  now.  as  it  was  centuries 
ago.  contrasted  in  sundry  respects  with  the  characters 
of  neighbouring  ftofles.  "•  Sfttiter. 

-  The  people,  (a)  the  uneducated  or  vulgar  ; 
the  rabble      Walter.    (b)  The  commonalty, 
as  distinct  from  men  of  rank  ;  the  populace. 

*  Censorious  darling  of  the  people.  '    Shalt. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  In  his  favour, 
Aud  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  Uir  profit. 
Aitdison. 

2.  Persons;  any  persons  Indefinitely;  men;  as, 
people  may  say  what  they  please  ;  anumberof 
country  people  were  there.    '  If  these  be  good 
people.     Shak.    '  Hath  done  well  in  people's 
eyes.'    Shale. 

Ptttflt  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums  and 
large  interest.  ^iv\ft. 

3.  With  possessives,  those  who  are  closely 
connected  with  a  person,  as  attendants, 
domestics,   or  followers,   sometimes  rela- 
tives, ancestors. 

People  (pe'pl).  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  peopled;  ppr. 
jxoiiling.  [See  the  noun.]  To  stock  with 
people  or  inhabitants;  to  populate.  '  Had 
peopled  else  this  isle.'  Shak. 

He  would  not  be  alone  who  all  things  can, 
But/MMta*  heaven  with  angels,  earth  with  man. 
Drydtn. 

Peer  (pe'or).  n.  [Heb  ]  The  idol  of  the 
Moabites.  Culled  Baal-pear.  Josh.  xxii.  17. 

Pepastlc  (pc-pas'tik),  n.  [Or.  pepaini,  to 
concoct  or  mature.  ]  In  tned.  a  medicine 
used  to  promote  proper  suppuration  and 
granulation  in  wounds  not  healed  by  the 
flrst  intention,  and  in  ulcers. 

Peper.t  n.    Pepper. 

Peperine,  Pepertno  (pep'e-rin,  pep-e-rt'no), 
n.  [It.  peperuw,  from  pepe.peeere.li.  piper, 
pepptr  ]  A  light  porous  species  of  volcanic 
rock,  formed,  like  tufa,  by  the  cementing 
together  of  sand,  scoria;,  cinders,  &c.  :  so 
called  In  allusion  to  the  small  peppercorn- 
like  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Peple.t  n.    People.    Chtnuer. 

Peplls  (peplist,  n.  (Gr.,  purslane.]  A  genus 
of  creeping  plants,  nat  order  Lythracere 
/'.  f'ortula,  or  water  purslane,  is  a  British 
plant,  growing  in  watery  places,  especially 
such  as  become  dry  in  summer. 

Peplish,*  a.    Vulgar.    Chaucer. 

Peplus  (peplus),  n.  [L.  ptphu,  Gr.  peplot.] 
In  one.  costume,  a  large  full  upper  robe 
von  especially  by  Greek  women. 

Pepo(pe'po),  n.  [L.  ,  s  large  species  of  melon  1 
A  botanical  term  used  to  express  that  kind 
of  fruit  of  which  the  gourd  is  the  type.  It 
is  a  one-celled  many-seeded  inferior  fruit, 
with  parietal  placenta?  and  a  pulpy  interior. 

Pepper  (pep'per),  n,  (A.  Sax.  pipor,  peppar, 
from  L  piper,  Gr.  piperi,  pepen  :  a  word  of 
Oriental  origin.  ]  A  plant  and  its  fruit  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Piper,  the  nat.  order 
Piperaceas.  The  upecies  are  numerous,  and 
are  almost  strictly  confined  within  the  limits 


PEPPERCORN 

of  the  tropics,  being  extremely  common 
In  tropical  America  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  berry  or  fruit  of  the  petit*!- 
plant  has  an 
aromatic,  ex- 
tremely llMt, 
pungent  taste, 
and  is  used  In 
seasoning,  Ac. 
The  same  pro- 
perties per- 
vade the  whole 
of  the  plants 
themselves  in 
a  greater  or 
less  degree. 
Several  kinds 
of  pepper  are 
met  with  in 
commerce. 
BloeJ  MM  i  i- 
the  fruit  of  P. 
nigrmn  ( the 
pepper  plant), 
a  perennial 
climbingehrub, 
with  jointed  stems,  broadly  ovate  leaves. iiml 
slender  flower-spikes,  cultivated  extensively 
in  India,  Siam,  t lie  West  Indian  Islands,  Ac. 
It  requires  the  support  of  other  trees,  to 
which  it  readily  adheres.  The  fruit  Is  pro- 
duced in  long  small  clusters  of  from  twenty 
to  nfty  grains;  when  ripe  it  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour.but  becomes  nearly  black  wheu  dried. 
The  black  pepper  of  Malabar  is  usually  reck- 
oned  the  best.  White  pepper  is  made  by 
blanching  the  finest  grains  of  the  common 
black  pepper,  and  freeing  them  from  the 
i. liter  rind.  It  is  milder  than  the  other,  but  il 
Is  not  much  used  In  this  country.  Thecubeb* 
of  the  shops  is  the  produce  of  P.  Cubeba. 
The  best  sort  comes  from  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  Guinea  or  African 
cubebs  is  the  produce  of  1'  Clviii.  Long 
pepper  is  the  produce  of  P.  lonyum,  a  native 


Black  pepper  (Pifer  nifrum). 


Long  Pepper  \Piftr  t 


of  Java,  Malabar,  and  Bengal.  The  fruit  Is 
gathered  while  green,  and  dried  in  the  MIII. 
Betel,  an  acrid  stimulating  substance  mnch 
used  for  chewing  by  the  Malays,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  P.  Bett*.—  Jamaica  pepper.  See 
PIMENTO.—  Guinea  pepper,  cherry  pepper, 
bell  pepper,  and  Cayenne  pepper  are  the  pro- 
duce of  different  species  of  Capslcun 
pepper,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Capsicum,  C. 
frutctcens.  —Goat-pepper,  another  species  of 
Capsicum,  the  C.  baccatnm.—  Pepper  Saxi- 
frage, the  Sttau*  pratensif.  —To  take  pepper 
in  the  nose,  to  take  offence;  to  be  angry. 
Pepper  (pep'per),  e.t.  1.  To  sprinkle  will 
pepper;  to  make  pungent^Z.  To  pelt  with 
shot  or  missiles;  to  cover  with  numerous 
sores.—  3.  To  drub  thoroughly;  to  finish;  to 

five  a  person  his  quietus.     '  I  am  peppered, 
warrant,  for  this  world.'    SAa*. 
Pepper-box  (pep'per-boks),  n.   A  small  I 

with  a  perforated  lid,  used  for  sprinkling 

pulverized    pepper  on  food.    'He  cannot 

creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  Into  a 

pepj>er-box.'    Shak. 
Pepper-brand  (pei/per-brand),  n.    A  kind 

of  blight  or  mildew  that  affect*  corn  ;  bunt 

(which  see). 
Pepper-cake  (  pep'p*r-kAk  ),  n.    A  kind  of 

spiced  cake  or  gingerbread. 
Peppercorn  (pep'p*r.korn),  n.   1  The  beir 

or  fruit  of  the  pepper  plant.     II.  in.     I    \ 

small  particle;  an  insignificant  quantity; 

something  of  inconsiderable  value. 

An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  «  churck 
is  made  of.  I  am  a  pifftrcern. 

While  they  live  the  courtly  laureat  pays 
His  quit-rent  ode,  his  ftf-ptrcorn  of  praise. 

—Peppercorn  rent,  a  nominal  rent 
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angry. 

I  sent  him  a  peppering  letter 
have  anything  to  say  to  him  till  lu 


Pepper-dulse  (pep'per  duls),  n.  In  Scotland, 
the  name  given  to  a  seaweed  of  the  genus 
Laurencia,  L.  pinnatijida. 

Lawenria  pinnatifida,  distinguished  for  its  pun- 
gency, and  hence  called  pepper-dulse,  is  eaten  in 
Scotland.  Lintltey. 

Pepperer  (pep'per-er),  n.  1.  An  old  name 
for  a  grocer  from  his  dealing  in  pepper. 
Stowe. — 2.  A  person  of  a  hot,  peppery  tem- 
per; one  of  an  ardent,  impetuous  disposition. 
Dickens.  [Colloq.  or  humorous.  ] 

Pepper-gingerbread(pep-per-jin'jer-bred), 
n.  Hot-spiced  gingerbread.  Shak. 

Pepper-grass  (pep'per-gras),  «.  1.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Pilularia,  the  P.  globulifera.— 
2.  Same  as  Pepperwort. 

Pepperidge  (pep'per-ij),  n.   See  PIPERIDGE. 

Peppering  (pep'per-ing),  a.    Hot;  pungent; 

.    .    nor  ever  wiil 
:  begs  my  pardon. 
Swift. 

Peppermint  (pep'per-mint),  n.  [Pepper 
and  mint;  G.  pfe/ermiinze. ]  1.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Mentlia,  the  M.  piperita.  It  has 
a  more  penetrating  smell  than  any  of  the 
other  mints ;  a  strong  pungent  taste,  glow- 
ing like  pepper,  and  followed  by  a  sense  of 
coolness.  It  is  much  employed  in  medicine 
for  several  purposes ;  the  volatile  oil  is  an 
antispasmodie.— 2.  A  liquor  distilled  from 
the  plant. 

Peppermint-tree  (pep'per-mint-tre),  n.  The 
Eucalyptus  piperita,  a  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Pepper-moth  (pep'per-moth),  n.  A  common 
species  of  moth  of  the  genus  Biston,  so  called 
from  its  wings  being  marked  with  small  ir- 
regular dots  like  grains  of  pepper. 

Peppernelt  (pep'per-nel\  n.  A  lump  or 
swelling.  'A  peppernel  in  his  head,  as  big 
as  a  pullet's  egg.'  Beau.  <fc  Ft. 

Pepper-pot  ( pep'per-pot ),  n.  1.  A  much- 
esteemed  West  Indian  dish,  the  principal 
ingredient  of  which  is  cassareep,  with  flesh 
or  dried  fish  and  vegetables,  chiefly  the  un- 
ripe pods  of  the  ochro,  and  chillies.  See 
CASSAREEP.  —2.  A  pepper-box.— 3.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Capsicum. 

r-sauce  (pep'per-sas),  n.  A  condiment 
,e  by  steeping  red  peppers  in  vinegar. 

Pepper-tree  (pep'per-tre),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Vitis. 

Pepper-water  (pep'per-wa-t6r),  n.  A  liquor 
prepared  from  powdered  black  pepper,  used 
in  microscopical  observations. 

Pepperwort  (pep'per-wert),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Lepidium,  one  species  of  which 
(L.  sativum),  the  common  garden  cress,  is 
cultivated  for  the  table. 

Peppery  (pep'per-i),  a.  1.  Haying  the  quali- 
ties of  pepper.— 2.  Choleric;  irritable. 

Pepsin,  Pepsine  (pep'sin).n.  [Gr.  pepto,to 
digest.  ]  A  peculiar  animal  principle  secreted 
by  the  stomach;  the  active  principle  or  di- 
gestive ferment  of  gastric  juice.  A  prepara- 
tion has  become  an  article  of  pharmacy 
under  the  name  of  pepsin.  It  is  obtained 
by  drying  the  glandular  layer  of  a  pig's  or 
calf's  stomach  at  low  temperatures. 

Peptic  (pep'tik),  a.  [Gr.  pevt&eog,  from  pepto, 
to  digest.]  1.  Promoting  digestion;  relating 
to  digestion;  dietetic;  as,  peptic  precepts.— 
2.  Able  to  digest;  possessing  good  powers  of 
digestion.  *  Living  pabulum,  tolerably  nu- 
tritive for  a  mind  as  yet  so  peptic.'  Carlyle. 

Peptic  (pep'tik),  n.  A  medicine  which  pro- 
motes digestion. 

Peptics  (pep'tiks),  ?i.  1.  The  science  or  doc- 
trine of  digestion.— 2.  As  a  plural,  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

But  tho'  the  port  surpasses  praise, 
My  nerves  have  dealt  with  stiffer. 

Is  there  some  magic  in  the  place? 

Or  do  my  peptics  differ.  Tennyson. 

Per  (per).  A  Latin  preposition,  denoting 
through, by,  by  means  of, for, passing  through, 
or  over  the  whole  extent,  occurring  as  a  pre- 
fix in  many  English  words,  and  also  used  se- 
parately in  certain  phrases.  As  a  prefix,  in 
English,  it  retains  generally  more  or  less  of 
itsorijiinal  signification,  and  of  ten  intensifies 
the  meaning  of  through  into  thoroughly  or 
completely.  Thus,  in  chem.  a  peroxide  is  a 
substance  containing  an  unusual  or  thorough 
quantity  of  oxygen,  a  maximum  of  oxygen ; 
as  distinguished  from  protoxide,  or  a  sub- 
stance combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first 
degree.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  the 
analogue  of  the  English  for  and  German  ver, 
as  in  perjure,  to  .forswear,  perfidy,  tfcc.  Per 
is  used  separately  for  by,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of;  as,  per  bearer,  by  the  bearer;  and 
also  to  signify  for  each;  as,  a  shilling  per 
day,  a  shilling  for  each  day.  —  Per  annum, 


by  the  year;  in  each  year;  annually.— Per 
capita,  in  law,  by  the  head  or  poll,  applied 
to  succession  when  two  or  more  persons 
have  equal  right.— Per  centum,  by  the  hun- 
dred ;  commonly  abbreviated  to  per  cent. — 
Per  curiam,  in  law,  by  the  court.  —  Per  diem, 
by  the  day;  in  each  day;  daily.— Per  my  et 
per  tout,  in  law,  by  the  half  and  by  all,  ap- 
plied to  occupancy  in  joint-tenancy. — Per 
pais,  in  law,  by  the  country,  that  is,  by  a  jury. 
— Per  pares,  in  law,  by  one's  equals  or  peers. 
— Per  saltum,  by  a  leap ;  without  interme- 
diate steps.— Per  se,  by  himself,  herself,  or 
itself;  abstractly.— Per  stir-pes,  in  law,  by 
families;  applied  to  succession  when  divided 
among  branches  of  representatives  accord- 
ing to  the  shares  which  belonged  to  their 
respective  ancestors. 

Peractt  (per-akf),  v.  t.  [L.  perago,io  lead  or 
conduct  through.)  To  perform;  to  practise. 

In  certain  sports  called  Floralia  divers  insolencies 
and  strange  villainies  were  peracted.  Sylvester. 

Peracute  (per-a-kuf),  a.  [L.  peracutus— per, 
through,  and  acutus,  sharp.]  Very  sharp; 
very  violent.  'Peracute  fevers.'  Harvey. 

Peradventure  (per-ad-ven'tur),  ado.  [Per 
and  adventure,  Fr.  par  aventure.  ]  Per- 
chance; perhaps;  it  may  be.  '  If  peradven- 
ture  he  speak  against  me.'  Shak.  Some- 
times used  as  a  noun=doubt;  question. 

Though  men's  persons  ought  not  to  be  hated,  yet 
without  all  perad-ventitre  their  practices  justly  may. 

South. 

Peragratet  (per'a-grat),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  pera- 
grated;  ppr.  peragrating.  [L.  peragro—per, 
through,  over,  and  ager,  a  field.]  To  travel 
over  or  through;  to  wander  over;  to  ramble 
through. 

Peragrationt  (per-a-gra'shon),  «.  The  act 
of  peragrating  or  passing  through  any  space. 

A  month  of  peragration  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 
revolution  from  any  part  of  the  zodiack,  unto  the 
same  again.  Str  T.  }Jro~wne. 

Peraraan  (per'a-man),  n.  A  resin  obtained 
from  a  species  of  Moronobea.  See  HOG-GUM. 

Perambulate(per-am'bu-lat),v.£.  pret.  &  pp. 

perambulated;  ppr.  perambulating.  [L.  per- 
ambulo—per,  and  ambulo,  to  walk.]  1.  To 
walk  through  or  over.— 2.  To  survey  by  pass- 
ing through.  Sir  J.  Davies.—3.  To  survey 
the  boundaries  of;  as,  to  perambulate  a 
parish. 

Perambulation  (per-am'bu-Ia"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  perambulating,  or  of  passing 
or  wandering  through  or  over.  'Making 
their  perambulation  of  the  northern  seas.' 
Bacon.  —2.  A  travelling  survey  or  inspection. 
Howelt. — 3.  A  district  within  which  a  person 
has  the  right  of  inspection ;  jurisdiction. 
'The  persons  and  bounds  of  his  own  peram- 
bulation.' Holyday. — 4.  A  walking  through 
or  over  ground  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries.  A  perambulation  of  a  forest  is 
a  walking  over  the  boundaries  by  justices 
or  others,  to  fix  and  preserve  its  bounds.  A 
perambulation  of  a  parish  is  made  by  the 
minister,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners 
once  a  year,  in  or  about  Ascension  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  boun- 
daries. 

Perambulator  (per-am'bu-la-ter),  n.  1.  One 
who  perambulates.  — 2.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  distances  travelled.  See  ODOM- 
ETER.—3.  A  small  carriage  for  a  child,  pro- 
pelled from  behind. 

Peramelidse  (per-a-mel'1-de),  n.  pi.  The  ban- 
dicoots, a  family  of  Australian  marsupials, 
which  appear  to  fill  the  place  of  the  hedge- 
hogs, shrew-mice,  and  other  small  inaectivora 
of  the  Eastern  Continent.  The  hind  limbs 
are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore  limbs, 
and  their  progression  is  therefore  by  a  series 
of  bounds.  The  molars  are  cuspidate,  and 
canines  are  present.  The  fore  limbs  have 
really  five  toes  each,  but  only  the  central 
three  of  these  are  well  developed.  The  three 
functional  toes  are  armed  with  long  strong 
claws,  with  which  the  bandicoots  burrow 
with  great  ease.  The  marsupial  pouch  opens. 
in  some  forms  of  the  group,  backwards  in- 
stead of  forwards.  The  most  common 
species  (Perameles  nasutd),  the  long-nosed 
bandicoot,  measures  about  1J  foot  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and 
in  general  appearance  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  large  overgrown  rat.  The 
name  'bandicoot'  properly  belongs  to  the 
great  rat  (Mus  giganteus).  See  BANDI- 
COOT. 

Per  fl.nnnm  (per  an'num).  [L.  ]  See  under 
PER. 

Perbend  (perpend),  n.    See  PERPEND. 

Perca  (per'ka),  n.  [L.,  a  perch.]  The  perch, 
aLinnteau  genusof  acanthopterygious  fishes, 


of  numerous  species.  By  Cuvier  and  modern 
naturalists  this  genus  is  broken  up  into  nu- 
merous genera,  the  name  being  retained  for 
a  few  species,  of  which  our  perch  is  a  typi- 
cal example. 

Per-carburetted  (per-karlm-ret-ed),  a.  In 
chem.  combined  with  a  maximum  of  car- 
bon. See  PER, 

Percaset  (per-kas'),  adv.  [Per  and  case,  by 
case.]  Perhaps;  perchance.  *  Though  per- 
case  it  will  be  more  strong  by  glory  and 
fame.  '  Bacon. 

Perceablet  (per'sa-bl),  a.  Pierceable.  Spen- 
ser. 

Perceantt  (per'se-ant),  a.  [Fr.  percant, 
sharp,  piercing.  ]  Piercing  ;  penetrating. 
Spenser. 

Perceivable  (per-sev'a-bl),  a.  [See  PER- 
CEIVE.] 1.  Perceptible;  capable  of  being 
perceived;  capable  of  falling  under  percep- 
tion or  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.— 
2.  Capable  of  being  known  or  understood. 

Jupiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things  whatsoever 
exist  are  the  works  of  Jupiter;  rivers  and  earth,  and 
sea,  and  heaven,  and  what  are  between  these,  and 
gods,  and  men,  and  all  animals,  whatsoever  is  per- 
ceivable either  by  sense  or  by  the  mind.  Cud-worth. 

Perceivably  (per-sev'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  per- 
ceivable manner;  perceptibly. 

Perceivancet  (per-sev'ans),  n.  Power  of 
perceiving;  perception.  Milton. 

Perceive  (per-sev'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  per- 
ceived; ppr.  perceiving.  [Fr.  percevoir,  L. 
percipio,  to  take  hold  of,  to  feel,  to  perceive, 
to  comprehend  —  per,  and  capio,  to  take.] 
1.  To  have  or  obtain  knowledge  of  by  the 
senses;  to  apprehend  or  take  cognizance  of 
by  the  organs  of  sense.  (See  PERCEPTION.) 
'Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye.' 
Shak. 

A  man  far  off  might  well  percefve,  .  .  . 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder  of  arms. 
Tennyson. 


common  to  them  all.  Reid. 

2.  To  apprehend  by  the  mind  without  the 
intervention  of  the  senses;  to  discern;  to 
know;  to  understand.  'But  Jesus  perceived 
their  wickedness.'  Mat.  xxii.  18.  'Who 
perceiveth  our  natural  arts  too  dull*  Shak. 
Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
percei-ve  it  by  our  own  understanding,  we  are  in  the 
dark.  Locke. 

3.t  To  see  through;  to  have  a  thorough  in- 
sight into. 

The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts  and 
hedges  his  own  way.  Shak. 

4.  t  To  be  affected  by;  to  receive  impressions 
from. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  below. 
Bacon. 

—See,   Perceive,  Observe.     See  under  SEE. 

SYN.  To  discern,  distinguish,  observe,  see, 

feel,  know,  understand. 
Perceiver  (per-sev'er),  n.     One  who  per- 

ceives, feels,  or  observes.     'Which  estima- 

tion they  have  gained  among  weak  per- 

ceivers.'    Milton. 
Percent  adv.     By  parcels  or  parts;  partly; 

in  part.     Chaucer. 
Percentage  (per-sen'taj),  n.  [From  the  Latin 

per  centum,  per  cent]    In  com.  the  allow- 

ance, duty,  rate  of  interest,  or  commission 

on  a  hundred. 
Percept  (per'sept),  n.    That  which  is  per- 

ceived. 

-Ion  (a  form  expressing  action  or  an  active  faculty): 
'  perception,'  '  conception,'  '  imagination,'  '  deduc- 
tion,' 'approbation.'  Some  of  these  words  express  also 
the  result  of  the  action,  thereby  causing  ambiguity 
on  very  important  questions.  Hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  forms  'percept,'  'concept,'  'exhibit,'  to 
express  the  things  perceived,  conceived,  or  exhi- 
bited, and  to  save  circumlocution.  Prof.  Bain. 

Perceptibility  (per-sep'ti-bil"i-ti),  n.    The 

state  or  quality  of  being  perceptible;  as,  the 
perceptibility  of  light  or  colour.  —  2.  Percep- 
tion; power  of  perceiving. 

The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent  as  to 
obscure  or  extinguish  all  perceptibility  of  the  reason. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Perceptible  (per-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
percipio,  perceptus,  to  take  up  wholly,  seize, 
occupy.]  Capable  of  being  perceived  ;  cap- 
able of  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
senses;  perceivable.  'An  entity,  whether 
perceptible  or  inferential,  is  either  real  or 
fictitious.'  Bentham. 

Perceptibly  (per-sep'ti-bli),  adv.  In  a  per- 
ceptible manner;  visibly. 

The  woman  decays  perceptibly  every  week.  Pope. 

Perception  (per-sep'shon),  n.  [L.  perceptio, 
perceptiotiig.  See  PERCEIVE.]  1.  The  act  of 
perceiving  or  of  receiving  impressions  by 
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the  senses;  or  that  act  or  process  of  the 
mind  which  make*  known  an  external  ob- 
ject; perceptivity. 

ftntptifn  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  or  rather  a  pa* 
•ton  or  tmpration.  whereby  the  mind  bocotnes  con- 
Kteu  of  anything;  a>  .hen  1  feel  hunger,  thlnt, 
cold,  or  heat  U'atti 

1  In  phUot.  the  faculty  of  perceiving;  the 
faculty  or  peculiar  part  of  nian'«  oonilitu- 
Uon.  by  which  he  hai  knowledge  through 
the  medium  or  Instrumentality  of  the  bodily 
organs  or  by  which  he  holds  communication 
with  the  external  world.  It  Is  distinguished 
from  conception  by  the  circumstance  that 
It*  object*  are  In  every  Initance  supposed  to 
hare  an  actual  existence.  We  may  conceive 
thing*  that  hare  no  reality,  but  we  are  nerer 
•aid  to  perceive  fuch  things.  Perception 
differs  from  oonmoutnea  In  that  It  takes 
cognizance  only  of  object*  without  the 
mind.  We  perceive  a  man,  a  hone,  a  tree; 
when  we  think  or  feel,  we  are  conscious  of 
"iir  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  la  further 
supposed  In  perception  that  the  objects  of 
It  are  present  We  can  remember  former 
objects  of  perception,  but  we  do  not  per- 
ceive them  again  until  they  are  once  more 
present  The  term  perception,  however,  Is 
sometimes  analogically  employed  in  com- 
mon speech  in  reference  to  truths,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  is  certain.  Thus  we  may  per- 
rrirr  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion.—3.  t  Notion;  idea. 

Br  the  inventors,  and  their  followers  that  would 
teem  not  to  come  too  short  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
leaders,  they  are  magnified.  .fir  M  Halt. 

4  The  capacity  of  responding  to  some  stimu- 
lus: sensation.  "This  experiment  discovers 
perception  In  plants. '  Bacon. 

Perceptive  (per-sep'tiv),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  act  or  power  of  perceiving ;  having 
the  faculty  of  perceiving.  '  The  perceptive 
part  of  the  soul*  Dr.  H.  More. 

Perceptivity  (p6r-sep-tiv/i-ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  perceptive;  the  power  of  per- 
ception or  thinking. 

When  the  body  U  quite  weaned  out,  consciousness 
and  ftrceffrvity  do  not  leave  the  soul.  A.  Baxter. 

Perch  (perch>,  n.  [Fr.  perche,  L  perca.  Or. 
perke,  the  perch,  from  p#r**a*,dark -coloured; 
so  called  from  its  dusky  colour.  ]  The  popu. 
lar  name  of  several  species  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes  of  the  genus  Perca.  They  have 
powerful  dorsal  flns,  with  strong  and  sharp 
spines.  The  common  perch  (P.  Jluviatilit) 
Is  to  be  found  in  clear  rivers  and  lakes 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely  vora- 


Perch  (Ptrnjttet'Utti/is). 

dons,  and  very  tenacious  of  life  Its  flesh 
is  firm  and  delicate. 

Perch  (pOrch),  n.  [Fr.  perche.  It.  pertica. 
from  L  pertica,  a  pole,  a  staff  J  1.  A  pole; 
hence,  a  roost  for  birds;  also,  anything  on 
which  they  light.  Hence— 2.  An  elevated 
seat  or  position. 

Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  ftrck 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  the  vantage  ground 
For  pesos*  Tntnytn. 

».  A  measure  of  length  containing  SJ  yards; 
•  pole  or  rod— 4.  In  arch  a  bracket;  a  con- 
sole. WeaU.—  6.  ID  rrhicln.  (a)  a  pole  con- 
necting the  fore  and  hind  gears  of  a  spring 
carriage.  (6)  An  elevated  seat  for  the  driver. 

Perch  (porch),  t.i.  To  sitor  roost;  to  make 
use  of  a  perch;  to  light  or  settle  on  a  fixed 
body,  as  a  bird.  •  Wrens  make  prey,  where 
MtJM  dare  not  perch.'  Skat 

Perch  (perch),  ».».  To  place  on  a  fixed  ob- 
ject or  perch.  •  Perch  yourself  as  a  bird  on 
the  top  of  some  high  steeple.'  Dr.  U.  More. 

Perchance  (pcr-chans'X  <">*•  |L  per  by 
and  K  chance  ]  Perhaps;  peradventure. 
To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream.'  Shak. 

Perchant  (perch'ant),  n.  Among  tporltmen. 
a  bird  tied  by  the  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
Jjypylng  other  birds  by  Its  Muttering. 
Wrujht 

Perchert  (perch'erX  n.  [From  perch,  a  pole  ] 
A  Paris  candle  anciently  used  in  Kin-land; 
also,  a  larger  sort  of  wax  candle  which  was 
nnually  set  on  the  altar.  llailr,i. 

Percher  (perch'er),  n.    One  that  perches;  a 


bird  belonging  to  the  order  of  perchers  or 
Insessores 

Perchlorate  (per-k!6r'at),  n.  A  salt  of  per- 
chloric acid. 

Perchloric  (per-klor'ik).  a.  Applied  to  an 
acid  (Win,),  a  syrupy  liquid  obtained  hy 
decomposing  the  potassium  salt  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  readiness  with  which  it  gives  up 
oxygen.  Brought  Into  contact  with  organic 
matter  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  often 
with  explosive  violence. 

Perchpest  (pcrch'pest).  "  A  small  crusta- 
ceous  animal  that  attaches  itself  to  the 
mouth  of  a  perch. 

Percldffi  (per'si-de),  n.pl.  [L  perca.  Or. 
perke,  a  perch,  and  eidoe,  resemblance.]  A 
family  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  of  which 
the  common  perch  Is  the  type. 

Perclpience,  Percipiency  (per-slp'l-ens, 
per-sip'i-en-si),  n.  Act  or  power  of  perceiv- 
ing ;  state  of  lieing  percipient :  perception. 
'My  pcrcipiency  of  sin  and  full.'  E.  B. 
Browning. 

Percipient  (per-slp'1-ent),  o.  [L  percipient, 
ppr.  of  percipio.  See  PERCEIVE.]  Perceiv- 
ing; having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

Fasting,  yet  not  of  want 

PerfipuHl,  he  On  that  mysterious  steed 

Had  reach'd  his  resting  place.         Soitthey. 

Percipient  (per-sip'i-ent),  «.  One  who  per- 
ceives or  has  the  faculty  of  perception. 
Gtanville. 

Perclose  (perTd6z),  n.  [O  Fr.  percloge,  from 
L.  prefix  per,  and  elavtiu,  pp.  of  claudo,  to 
shut,  end.]  1. 1  Conclusion. 

By  the  ferclpje  of  tile  same  verse,  vagabond  is  tin- 
derstood  for  such  an  one  as  trayellcth  in  fear  of  re- 
vengement.  Kaleifk. 

2.  A  place  closed,   inclosed,  or  secluded. 
Bernertt.   -3.  In  arch,  the 
raised  back  to  a  bench 
or  seat  of  carved  timber- 
work:  the  parapet  round 
a  gallery;    a  screen  or 
partition.  See  PARCLOSK 
4.  In  her.  the  lower  part 
of  the  garter  with  the 
buckle,  Ac.     It   is  also 
called  Demi-garter. 
Percnopteris(perk-nop'- 
ter-is),  n.    [Or.  perknos,  black,  and  pteron, 
wing.]    The  Alpine  or  Egyptian  vulture; 
Pharaoh's  chicken. 

Percold  (per'koid),  a  [Or.  perkt,  perch,  and 
eidos,  form.]  Resembling  the  perch;  be- 
longing to  the  perch  family;  as,  a  percoid 
fish. 

Percolate  (per'kd-lat),  r.(.  prct.  A  pp.  per- 
colated; ppr.  percolating.  [L.  percolo—per, 
and  co/o,  to  strain ;  Kr.  colder,  to  flow  or 
run.]  To  strain  through  ;  to  cause  to  pass 
through  small  interstices,  as  a  liquor;  to 
filter.  '  The  evidences  of  fact  are  percolated 
through  a  vast  period  of  ages.'  Sir  M.  llale. 
Percolate  (pefko-lat),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  perco- 
lated ;  ppr.  percolating.  To  pass  through 
small  interstices:  to  tilter;  as,  water  perco- 
latei  through  a  porous  stone. 
Percolation  (per-ko-la'shon),  71.  The  act  of 
percolating;  the  act  of  straining  or  filtering; 
nitration;  the  act  of  passing  through  small 
interstices,  as  liquor  through  felt  or  a  porous 
stone.  '  Percolation  or  transmission  (which 
Is  commonly  called  straining).'  Bacon. 
Percolator  (perTto-lat-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  filters  'These  tissues  act  as 
percolators.'  Henfrey. 
Perculaced(per'ku.list),<i.  ID  her.  latticed. 
See  under  LATTICE. 

Percurrentd^r-kur'ent),!!.  [L.  per, through, 
and  current,  running.  J  Running  through 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Percursory  (per-ker's6-ri),  o.  [L.  percnrmt, 
pp.  of  percurro,  to  run  through  or  over  any- 
thing )  Cursory;  running  over  slightly  or 
in  haste. 

Percuss  (per-kusO,  t.t.  [L.  peraitsns,  from 
pe rcutio  —  per,  through,  and  ot/ntio.  to 
strike.]  To  strike  against,  so  as  to  shake  or 
give  a  shock  to;  to  strike  simply,  liacon. 
Percussion  (per-kuih'on).  n.  [L  pemuino, 
a  beating,  striking.]  1.  The  act  of  percuss- 
ing, or  of  striking  one  body  against  another 
with  some  violence;  forcible  collision.  '  The 
vibrations  or  tremors  excited  In  the  air  by 
peraation.'  Bacon.—  2.  The  state  of  being 
percussed;  the  shock  produced  by  the  colli- 
sion of  bodies.  —  3.  The  impression  or  effect 
of  sound  on  the  ear.  '  The  thunder-like  per- 
eiutum  of  thy  sounds.'  Shak.  —  4.  In  wed. 
the  method  of  eliciting  sounds  by  striking 
the  surface  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  condition  of  the  organs 


subjacent  to  the  parts  struck.     It  is  chiefly 
employed  In  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  or  1 1, 
lungs,  heart,  and  abdominal  organs 

Percussion-bullet  (per-kruh'an-bul-let)  » 
A  bullet  containing  an  explosive  substance 

Percussion -cap  (per-kush'on-kap),  n  A 
small  copper  cap  or  cup  containing  fulmin- 
ating powder,  used  in  a  percussion-lock  to 
explode  gunpowder. 

Percussion -fuse  (pcr-kush'on-fuzX  n.  A 
fuse  in  a  projectile  set  in  action  by  concus- 
sion when  the  projectile  strikes  the  object 

Percussion-gun  (per-kush'on-gun),  n.  A 
gun  discharged  by  a  percussion-lock 

Percussion -lock  (per-kush'on-lokl  n.  A 
kind  of  lock  for  a  gun,  in  which  a  hammer 
strikes  upon  a  percussion-cap  placed  over 
the  nipple,  and  ignites  the  charge;  or  the 
cap  may  he  attached  to  the  cartridge  anil 
exploded  by  a  striker  without  the  aid  of  a 
nipple. 

Percussion-match  (per-kush'on-mach),  n. 
A  match  which  is  ignited  by  percussion 

Percussion-powder  (per-kush'on-pou'der) 
/>.  Detonating  or  fulminating  powder. 

Percussion-stop  (per-kush'on-stop),  n.  A 
pianoforte  stop  to  the  harmonium,  which 
renders  the  touch  like  that  of  the  piano- 
forte. 

Percussive  (per-kus'iv),  a.  Striking;  strik- 
ing against;  us,  perciuttive  force 

Percutlent  (per-ku'shi-entX  »-  [L  perm- 
tieta,  striking  through.  ]  That  which  strikes 
or  has  power  to  strike.  Bacon 

Perde.t  Same  as  I'arde  (which  see)  Chau- 
cer. 

Perdldd»(p6r-di'si-de),np/.  [L.  andGr.wr- 
dix,  a  partridge,  and  eidm,  likeness.]  The 
name  of  a  sub-family  of  Tetraonidie,  includ- 
ing the  partridges  (Perdix),  franeolins,  and 
quails. 

Perdle.t    See  PARDE.    Spenser 

Per  diem  (per  dl'em).  [L.]    See  under  PKR. 

Perdifoil  (pcr'dl-foil),  n.  [L.  perdo,  to  lose, 
iind/ofttnn,  a  leaf.]  A  deciduous  plant;  one 
that  periodically  loses  or  drops  its  leaves : 

opposed  to  evergreen.    (Rare.) 

The  passion-flower  of  America  and  the  jasmine  of 
Malabar,  which  are  evergreens  in  their  native  cli- 
mates, become  ferdi/oilt  when  transplanted  int., 
Britain.  y.  Barton. 

Perdition  (per-di'shon),  n.  [L.L  perditio, 
from  perdo,  per di tut.  to  destroy;  to  ruin.] 
1.  Entire  ruin;  utter  destruction.  'Certain 
tidings  .  .  .  importing  the  mere  perdition 
of  the  Turkish  fleet.'  Shak.— 2.  The  utter 
loss  of  the  soul  or  of  final  happiness  in  a 
future  state;  future  misery  or  eternal  death. 
'  If  we  reject  the  truth,  we  seal  our  own 
perdition.  J.  M.  Mason.  —  S.t  Loss  or  di- 
minution. 'Sir,  his  defluement  suffers  no 
perdition  in  you. '  Shak. 

Perdltlonable  (per-di'shon-a-bl),  a.  Fitted 
for  i  ir  worthy  of  perdition.  R.  Pollok.  [Rare.  | 

Perdix  (perMiks),  n.  [L.]  The  generic  name 
of  the  true  partridges.  The  common  part- 
ridge is  P.  cinereut. 

Perdu,  Perdue  (per'da  or  per-du7),  a.  [Fr. 
jierdu,  lost,  from  perdre,  to  lose.  L.  perdo  ] 

1.  Lost  to  sight;  hid;  in  concealment:  gen- 
erally in  the  phrase  to  lie  or  to  be  perdu.— 

2.  Lost,  as  one  abandoned;  employed  on  des- 
perate purposes ;  accustomed  to  desperate 
|>urposcs  or  enterprises.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ferdu  (per-du/),  n.    j.  One  that  is  placed  on 
the  watch  or  in  ambush.    '  Another  night 
would  tire  a  perdu.'    Sir  W.  Davenant. 
2.  A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope  (in  Frencli 
enfant  perdu);  a  person  in  desperate  case. 

Was  this  a  face 
To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds? 


.....    to  watch  —  froot  ferdu  I 
With  this  thin  helm? 


Sliat. 


Perduellion  (per-du-eHi-on  ).  n.  [L  perdti- 
eliio  —  per,  fntens.  ,  and  duelluin,  origimil 
form  of  belluw,  war,  from  duo,  two.]  In  tin- 
civil  law,  treason. 

Perdulousl  (pei'du-lus),  a.  [From  L  jwrrfi., 
to  destroy.]  Lost;  thrown  away.  'Some 
wandering  perdnlowt  wishes  of  known  im 
possibilities'  Brainhatl.  [Rare.] 

Perdurabllityt  (per-dui"a-bU"i-ti),  n.  Dur 
nbleness.  Chaucer. 

Perdurable  (IH  i  dur'a-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  I. 
ptrduro—per,  Intens.,  and  tlvro,  to  last  I 
Very  durable;  listing;  continuing  long. 
'Cables  of  perdurable  toughness.'  Shak. 

Perdurably  (per-dur'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  per- 
durable manner;  lastingly.  Shnk. 

Perduratlon,  Perdurance  (per-dur-i'- 
shon,  pcr-dur'ans),  n.  Long  continuance. 

Perdure  (pcr-durO,  vi.     To  last  for  all  time 

or  for  a  very  long  time  ;  to  endure  or  con- 

tinue long 


Kite,  far,  fat,  fall:       m«.  met,  her:       pine,  pin;        n6te.  not.  move:       tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abtine;      J,  Sc.  f«y. 
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Perdy,t  Perdiet  (pfir-de'),  adv.  [Corrupted 
from  the  Yr.  par  Dieu,by  God.]  Certainly; 
verily;  in  truth. 

Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd  and  you  shut  out. 
Sftafc, 

Pere.t  v.i.     To  appear.     Chaucer. 

Fere  t  n.     A  peer;  an  equal.     Chaucer. 

Peregalt  (per-e'gal),  a.  [Fr.  per,  intens., 
and  frjal,  equal.]  Equal  in  all  respects. 
Spenser. 

Peregalt  (per'e-gal),  n.  An  equal.  Sir  David 
Lyndsai/. 

Peregrinate  (per'e-grin-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
peregrinated;  ppr.  peregrinating.  [L.pere- 
gritior,  from  peregrimi.s,  a  traveller  or 
stranger,  peragro,  to  wander— per,  through, 
and  ager,  land,  country.]  1.  To  travel  from 
place  to  place  or  from  one  country  to  an- 
other.—2.  To  sojourn  or  live  in  a  foreign 
country.  Bailey. 

Peregrinate!  (per'e-grin-at),  a.  Foreign; 
travelled;  of  foreign  nature  or  manners. 
Skak. 

Peregrination  (perle-gri-na"shon),  n.  1.  A 
travelling  from  one  country  to  another ;  a 
roaming  or  wandering  about  in  general. 
Hammond,—  2.  Abode  or  sojourn  in  foreign 
countries. 

That  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth  pass  for 
a  paradise,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of  ourffre- 
jrrination,  and  aspire  after  a  better  country. 

Bentley. 

Peregrinator  (per'e-grin-at-er),  n.  A  tra- 
veller into  foreign  countries. 

He  makes  himself  a  great  peregrinator  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  or  improve  his  knowledge.  Casanbon. 

Peregrine  (per'e-grin),  a.  [L.  peregrinus, 
foreign.  See  PEREGRINATE.]  Foreign;  not 
native.  '  Peregrine  &m\  preternatural  heat.' 
Bacon.  [Rare.] — Peregrine  falcon.  See  FAL- 
CON. 

Peregrine  (per'e-grin),  n.  A  peregrine  fal- 
con. Selden. 

Peregrinity  (per-e-grin'i-ti),  n.  [See  above.] 
Strangeness;  foreignness.  [Rare.] 

These  people  .  .  .  may  have  somewhat  of  a  pert- 
trinity  in  their  dialect,  which  relation  has  augmented 
to  a  different  language.  Johnson. 

Pereless.t  a.    Peerless;  without  an  equal. 

Chaucer. 

Perelle  (pe-relO, «.  A  plant.  See  PARKLLA. 
Peremptt  (per-empf),  v.t.  [L.  peremptus, 

perimo,  to  kill.]  In  law,  to  kill;  to  crush  or 

destroy;  to  quash.     Ayliffe. 
Peremptiont  (per-em'shonXn.  [L.peremptio, 

a  destroying,  killing.  ]    A  killing ;  a  quash- 
ing; nonsuit.     Ayliffe. 
Peremptorily  (per'emp-to-ri-li),  adv.    In  a 

peremptory  manner;  absolutely;  positively; 

decisively;  so  as  to  preclude  further  debate. 

Never  ivfyt  peremptorily  on  first  appearances. 
Richardson. 

Percmptoriness  (per'emp-to-ri-nes),?*.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  peremptory;  posi- 
tiveness;  absolute  decision;  dogmatism. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts ;  one,  a  magisterial- 
ness  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  the  other,  a  positiveness 
hi  matters  of  fact,  Dr.  H.  Mare. 

Peremptory  (per'emp-to-ri),  a.  [Fr.  per- 
emptoire,  L.  peremptorius,  from  periino, 
peremptus,  toextinguish, destroy — per,  thor- 
oughly, and  emo,  to  take,  to  buy  over.] 

1.  Precluding  debate  or  expostulation;  ex- 
press; positive;  absolute;  decisive;  authori- 
tative :   said  of  things.      '  Our  accept  and 
peremptory  answer.'    Shak.     'Hearty  pur- 
poses and  peremptory  designs.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Fully  resolved;   resolute;    determined: 
said  of  persons. 

To-morrnw  he  in  readiness  to  go: 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  &m  peremptory.      Shak. 

3.  Positive  in  opinion  or  judgment;  dog- 
matical; as,  the  genuine  effect  of  sound 
learning  is  to  make  men  less  peremptory  in 
their  determinations.  —4.  In  law,  final;  de- 
terminate ;  as,  a  peremptory  action  or  ex- 
ception.— Peremptory  challenge,  in  law,  a 
challenge  or  right  of  challenging  a  certain 
number  of  jurors  without  showing  cause. — 
Peremptory  day,  in  law,  a  precise  time  when 
a  business  by  rule  of  court  ought   to   be 
spoken  to.  —  Peremptory  defences,  in  Scotx 
law,  positive  allegations  which  amount  to  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  opposite  party  to 
take  action.  —Peremptory  pleas,  those  which 
are  founded    on  some  matter  tending  to 
impeach  the  right  of  action  itself.  —Per- 
emptory writ,  a  species  of  original  writ  which 
directs  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
appear  in  court  without  any  option  given 
him,  provided  the  plaintiff  gives  the  sheriff 
security  effectually  to  prosecute  his  claim. 
SYN.  Decisive,  express,  absolute,   authori- 
tative, arbitrary,  dogmatical. 


Perenchyma  (pe-ren'ki-ma),  n.  [Gr.  pera, 
a  sac,  and  enchyma,  infusion.]  In  bot.  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  cellular  tissue 
containing  starch. 

Perendure(per-en-dur'),t).i.  [L. per, through, 
and  E.  endure.]  To  last  or  endure  for  ever, 
or  for  a  long  time.  '  Perenduring  Rome.' 
Ency.  Brit. 

Perennial  (per-en'i-al),  a.  [L.  perennis— 
per,  through,  and  annvs,  a  year]  1.  Lasting 
or  continuing  without  cessation  through 
the  year;  as,  a  perennial  spring  or  fountain. 

2.  Continuing  without  stop  or  intermission; 
perpetual;  unceasing;  never-failing. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacred- 
ness  in  work.  Carlyie. 

3.  In  bot.  continuing  more  than  two  years ; 
as,  a  perennial  stem  or  root.— SYN.  Perpe- 
tual,   unceasing,    never-failing,    unfailing, 
ceaseless,  constant,  enduring,  permanent, 
uninterrupted,  continual. 

Perennial  (per-en'i-al),  n.  In  bot.  a  plant 
whose  root  remains  alive  more  years  than 
two,  but  whose  stems  flower  and  perish  an- 
nually. Perennials  have  herbaceous  stems; 
they  differ  from  annuals  and  biennials,  not 
only  in  the  time  of  their  duration,  but  also 
in  this,  that  the  two  former  perish  as  soon 
as  they  have  flowered,  whereas  the  latter 
may  continue  to  send  forth  herbaceous 
stems  which  annually  flourish  and  decay, 
while  the  root  lives  for  several  years ;  as 
the  asparagus,  asphodels,  and  lucern.  The 
division  of  plants,  however,  into  annuals, 
biennials,  and  perennials,  according  to  the 
duration  of  their  roots,  is  liable  to  vary 
under  the  influence  of  different  circum- 
stances. An  annual  plant  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate may  become  a  biennial  or  perennial 
in  a  warm  climate,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  perennials  of  warm  climates  often  be- 
come annuals  when  transplanted  into  nor- 
thern climates. 

Perennially  (per-en'i-al-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
be  perennial;  continually;  without  ceasing. 

PerennibrancMata  ( per-en'ni-brang'ki-a"- 
ta),  n.  pi.  A  section  of  amphibians  of  the 
nat.  order  Urodela,  in  which  the  branchirc  or 
gills  are  permanently  retained.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  singular  Protects  anguimitt. 
inhabiting  pools  in  caves  of  Illyria  and  Dal- 
matia,  by  the  siren  or  mud-eel  abundant  in 
the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina,  and  by 
the  menobrauchus  of  North  America.  The 
Mexican  axplotl  is  ordinarily  perennibran- 
chiate,  but  individual  specimens  have  been 
known  to  lose  their  gills. 

Perennibranchiate  (per-en'ni-brang"ki-at ), 
a.  [L.  perennis,  perpetual,  and  branchial, 
gills.]  Having  the  branchifc  or  gills  perma- 
nent; retaining  the  gills  through  life,  as 
certain  amphibians. 

Perennibranchiate  (per-en'i-brang"ki-at), 
n.  An  amphibian  of  the  section  Perenni- 
branchiuta  (which  see). 

Perennityt  (per-en'i-ti),  ?i.  [L.  pereniu'tan. 
See  PERENNIAL.]  An  enduring  or  continu- 
ing through  the  whole  year  w  ithout  ceasing. 
Derham. 

Pererration  (per-e-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  pererro 
—per,  through,  and  erro,  to  wander.]  A 
wandering  or  rambling  through  various 
places.  '  After  a  long  pererration  to  and 
fro,  to  return  as  wise  as  they  went.'  Howell. 

Perfect  (per'fekt),  a.  [L.  perfectus,  pp.  of 
perjicio,  to  complete  or  make  through,  to 
carry  to  the  end— per,  thoroughly,  and  f ado, 
to  do.]  I.  Brought  to  a  consummation  or 
completion;  having  received  and  possessing 
all  its  parts;  finished;  completed.— 2.  Having 
all  that  is  requisite  to  its  nature  and  kind;  of 
the  best,  highest,  or  completes!  type;  exact 
or  unexceptionable  in  every  particular;  with- 
out blemish  or  defect ;  consummate ;  as,  a 
perfect  statue;  a  perfect  likeness.  'Three 
glorious  suns,  each  one  -A  perfect  sun.'  Shak. 
'Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night.' 
Shak. 

Nemesis  will  he  at  his  heels  with  ruin  perfect  and 
sudden.  De  Qnincey. 

3.  Fully  informed;  completely  skilled;  as, 
perfect  in  discipline.  'Men  more  perfect  in 
the  use  of  arms.'  Shak.  —  4.  Complete  in 
moral  excellences. 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  imperfect.  Mat.  v.  48. 

5.t  Quite  certain;  assured. 

Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia.  Shak. 

— Perfect  cadence,  mmttsic,  see  CADENCE. — 
Perfect  concord,  a  common  chord  in  its  ori- 
ginal position. — Perfect  consonance,  the  con- 
sonance produced  by  the  intervals  fourth, 
fifth,  or  octave.— Perfect  time,  an  old  name 


for  triple  time. — A  perfect  flower,  in  bot. 
a  flower  which  has  both  stamen  and  pistil, 
or  at  least  anther  and  stigma.— Perfect 
tense,  in  gram,  a  tense  which  expresses  an 
act  completed. 

The  Perfect  expresses  (i)  an  action  just  finished. 
(2)  an  action  done  in  a  space  of  time  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed, (3)  something  whose  consequences  still  remain, 

1.  '  I  have  sent  the  letter ;'  'the  messenger  has  come.* 

2.  *  It  has  rained  all  the  week '  {up  to  this  time);  'we 
have  seen  great  events  this  year.'     3. '  I  have  been 
a  great  sinner ;'  meaning  that  I  was  so  in  my  youth, 
and  now  bear  the  consequences.  Prof.  Rain. 

—Perfect  number,  one  that  is  equal  to  the 

sum  of  all  its  divisors,  or  aliquot  parts,  as 
6, 28,  &c. — SYN.  Finished,  consummate,  com- 
plete, faultless,  blameless,  unblemished. 
Perfect  (per'fekt),  v.t.  1.  To  finish  or  com- 
plete so  as  to  leave  nothing  wanting ;  to 
give  to  an  object  all  that  is  requisite  to  its 
nature  and  kind ;  as,  to  perfect  a  picture  or 
statue. 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and 
his  love  \$  perfected  in  us.  i  John  iv.  is. 

Inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  thereby  perfect  our  ideas  of  distinct 
species.  Locke. 

She,  if  caught  and  murdered,  perfected  &nA  rounded 
the  desolation  of  the  house.  De  Qnincey. 

2.  To  instruct  fully ;  to  make  fully  skilful ; 
as,  toperfect  one's  self  in  the  rules  of  music 
or  architecture ;  to  perfect  soldiers  in  disci- 
pline.—3.  t  To  perform;  to  accomplish.  Shak. 
SYN.  To  finish,  accomplish,  complete,  con- 
summate. 

Perfectation  (per-fek-ta'shon),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  bringing  to  perfection. 

Does  it  not  appear  ...  as  if  the  very  influence 
which  we  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter  as  rendering 
the  per/fetation  of  the  race  feasible,  must  have  a 
distinctively  antagonistic  operation?  W.  K.  Greg. 

Perfecter  (per'fekt-er),  n.  One  that  makes 
perfect.  'Jesus,  the  captain  and  perfectcr 
of  our  faith.'  Barrow. 

Perfectibilian  ( per-fekt'i-bil"i-an ),  n.  An 
adherent  to  or  believer  in  perfectibility. 
Edin.  liev. 

Perfectibility  ( per-fekt'i-bil"i-ti ),  n.  Hie 
quality  of  being  perfectible;  the  capacity  of 
becoming  or  being  made  perfect;  the  capa- 
bility of  arriving  at  perfection,  whether  a 
general  perfection  of  the  human  faculties 
or  Christian  perfection  in  this  life,  a  doc- 
trine maintained  by  sundry  parties.  See 
PERFECTIONIST. 

Perfectible  (per-fekt'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
becoming  or  being  made  perfect,  or  of  ar- 
riving at  the  utmost  perfection  possible. 

Perfecting-press  (per'fekt-ing-pres),  n.  In 
printing,  a  press  in  which  the  paper  is 
printed  on  both  sides  during  one  passage 
through  the  machine.  E.  B.  Knight. 

Perfection  (per-fek'shon),  n.  [L.  perfectio. 
perfection  ix,  a  finishing,  perfection.  See 
PERFECT.]  1.  The  state  of  being  perfect  or 
complete,  so  that  nothing  requisite  is  want- 
ing ;  completeness  or  thoroughness  of  ac- 
quirement ;  perfect  skill ;  supreme  degree 
of  moral  or  other  excellence;  as,  perfection 
in  an  art  or  science;  fruits  to  be  had  in 
perfection;  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

They  (the  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  classi- 
cal antiquity)  furnish  models  of  a  kind  at  perfection. 
which,  in  modern  times,  we  cannot  hope  to  surpass. 
Dr.  Caird. 

Used  concretely. 

It  is  a  judgment  maim'd  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  contest  perfection  so  could  err.       Sha&. 

2.  A  quality,  endowment,  or  acquirement 
completely  excellent,  or  of  great  worth. 

What  tongue  can  \\tt  perfections  tell? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.t  An  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of 
supreme  or  infinite  excellence;  as,  the  per- 

fections  of  God.  —  4. t  Performance;  accom- 
plishment. 

Perfection!  (per-fek'shon),  v.t.  To  com- 
plete; to  make  perfect.  Foote. 

Perfectlonal  t  (per-fek'shon-al),  a.  Made 
complete.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Perfectionate  t  (per-fek'shon-at),  v.t.  pret. 
&  pp.  perfectionated ;  ppr.  perfectionatiwj. 
To  make  perfect. 

He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  perfectionat- 
ing  of  painting.  Dryden. 

Perfectionation  (per-fek'shon-a"shon),  n. 
Act  of  making  perfect.  For.  Quart.  Rev. 
[Rare.] 

Perfectionism  ( per-fek'shon-izm ),  n.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Perfectionists. 

Perfectipnist  (per-fek'shon-ist),  n.  l.  One 
pretending  to  perfection.— 2.  One  who  be- 
lieves that'  some  persons  actually  attain  to 
moral  perfection  in  the  present  life.— 3.  One 
of  a  small  sect  of  Christians  founded  in 
America  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  on  •ociallut  principles  Their  doc- 
trines ara,  that  Christ  returned  to  earth  in 
spirit  In  the  year  TO.  that  since  then  the 
Church  consist*  not  of  any  religious  organl- 
latlon.  but  of  saintly  persons,  ainlaa*  to 
body  and  soul,  who.  rejecting  law  and  Mage, 
submit  their  passions  to  the  divine  will. 
All  the  members.  women  aa  well  u  men, 
an  regarded  u  equals,  and  profess  them- 
selves untrammelled  by  any  restraints  aa«e 
those  of  the  spirit  working  wuhiii  them,  to 
that  the  connection  lK-twe<-n  the  sexes, 
called  by  themselres  pniitagamv.  Is  subject 
only  to  the  desires  or  the  delusive  fancies  of 
individuals.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
John  Iliiinphrry  Noyes,  and  the  prinripal 
community  Is  established  on  a  farm  at  On- 
elda  Creek,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
fi'll.iwfrs  of  Noyes  call  themselves  also 
KM*  Comtnunistt  The  name  U  sometimes 
also  applied  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Plymouth  Brethren,  from  their  doctrine 
that  man  can  attain  to  perfection  in  this 
life  This  dogma  they  base  on  1  John  ill.  9. 

•  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit 
sin/ 

Perfectlonment  fpcr-fek'shon-mentX  n. 

State  of  being  perfect.     Gray. 
Perfective  (per-fekt'ivX  o.    Conducing  to 

make  perfect  or  bring  to  perfection:  followed 

byo/. 

Eternal  life  thai!  not  consist  in  endless  love.  The 
other  faculties  shall  be  employed  in  actions  suitable 
to,  mnAftr/tftive  ef  their  natures.  Ray. 

PerfectlYely  (per-fekt'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  per- 
fective manner. 

Perfectly  (pertekt-li).  adv.  i  In  a  perfect 
manner;  to  or  with  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence;  as,  a  work  perfectly  executed.  — 

-  Totally;  completely;  entirely;  altogether; 
thoroughly;  aa,  a  thing  perfectly  new.  — 
:i  Exactly;  accurately. 

Perfectness  (pertckt-nes),  »  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  perfect;  perfection;  con- 
summate excellence;  completoiesa;  comple- 
tion 

And  above  all  thing*  put  on  chanty,  which  k  the 
bond  of  firfettmtt.  Col.  Ui.  14. 

iiK'h  wisdom  holds  tuy  wisdom  less, 
That  I,  who  pale  with  temperate  eyes 
On  (ftortou*  insufficiencies 
Set  light  by  narrower  ptr/rttmss.    Tennyiatt. 

PerfeTTld  (p/r-fer'rld).  a  (  L  perferridwi, 
from  per,  intcns.,  and  ferfidus,  fervid.  ] 
Very  fervid;  very  hot  or  ardent  •  N'o  lack 
of  pfrfervid  protestation.  '  (Jiiart.  Kfv. 
Perfldent  (per-fl'shenl),  o  [L.  perftciens, 
ptrfcitntii,  ppr.  of  perfno—per,  intens  . 
thoroughly,  and/nrio,  to  make,  to  do.]  Ef. 
feclual;  performing.  Ktaclcttotie. 
Perflcient  (per-0'ahentX  n.  Lit.  one  who 
performs  a  complete  or  permanent  work: 
applied  to  one  who  endows  a  charity 
Perfidious  (per-fld'l  us),  a  (L  perMioms. 
See  11KFIUY  ]  Guilty  of  or  Involving  per- 
fidy or  treachery;  as.  (<i)  violating  good  faith 
or  vows;  false  to  trust  <  ir  confidence  reposed; 
treacherous  ;  as,  a  perfidious  agent  ;  a  ptr- 
fldinut  friend.  '  A  most  perjldiviig  slave  ' 
SAo*  (6)  Proceeding  from  treachery,  or 
consisting  In  breach  of  faith:  as,  a  MMUioui 
act  'Thy  hapless  crew  Involved  in  this 
prrfdiaus  fraud.'  Milton,  (c)  Guilty  of  vio- 
lated allegiance  ;  as.  a  /rr/fdum*  citizen  ;  a 
man  pern'tiiou*  to  his  country.—  SYN.  Treach- 
erous. faithless,  unfaithful,  false-heart,-,!. 
disloyal.  traitorous. 

Perfidiously  (per-fid'i  us-ll),  ado.  In  a  per- 
fidious manner:  treacherously;  traitorously; 
by  breach  of  faith  or  allegiance  •  I'eradi- 
autly  he  has  betrayed  your  business.'  Shot 
Perfldiousness  (  per-fld'i-us-nes  ),  «.  The 
quality  of  being  perfidious;  treachery;  trai- 
torouMiesi:  breach  of  faith,  of  vows  or  al- 
legiance TiUotton. 

Perfidy  (j.er'll-diX  n.  [L  pertdia,  perfuius, 
faithless  -  prefix  per,  and  futut.  faithful  ; 
per  having  here  the  same  force  as  in  perjure 
jsrwrt  J  The  act  of  violating  faith,  a  prtv 
raise,  row.  or  allegiance  ;  breach  of  faith  ; 
treachery  ;  faithlessness  ;  the  violation  of  a 
trust  rapai*d. 

^J*sa»awsat»wlwei  were  balanced  by  man  rices: 
"""•a  entity;  f*-jUj,  »orc  than  Punic;  ao  tntk, 
»o  faith;  no  regard  to  oaths.  Hmmt. 


22.  Pfrtdi°™«».t''eachery.  faithlessness. 
Infl.lrllty,  ,lisl.,yaliy;  trait-nmsness. 
Perflx  (per  -nics'X  «.«.    To  (U;  to  settle;  to 
appoint.    IRare.) 

T»k«  I""*  ••  r»'r«  fjratleam.  this  quarrel 
Step  till  the  hour  frrjfa.  Stfm.A-  ft. 

Perttable  I  (per-IU-bU  o.     (L  perjlo.  to  blow 
That  may  be  blown  through. 


Perflatet  (p*r'flit).  v.t.  pret,  &  pp.  perjtated; 
ppr.  perjlating.  [L.  perjto—per.  through, 
and  Jlo,  to  blow.  ]  To  blow  through. 

If  eastern  winds  did  per-Aatt  our  climates  toon  fre- 
quently, they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air. 


. 

Perflatlont  (  per-fla'shon  \  n.  The  act  of 
blowing  through.  '  J'rrjlativiu  with  large 
bellows.'  Woodward. 

Perfollate(KT-r6'li.at).o  [L 


wr,  through,  and  /ouuw,  a 


•  I   £ 
!\ 


.]  In  M.  a  term  applied 
to  a  leaf  that  has  the  base 
entirely  surrounding  thesten 
transversely,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  stem  ran 
through  it,  as  in  Bupleumu 

Perforate  (per'f6r-atX  ».l 
pret  ct  pp.  perforated;  ppr. 
perforating.  [  L.  perforo,  per- 
foratut— prefix  per,  through,  Perfoliate  Leaf, 
and  foro,  to  bore,  to  pierce.  ] 
To  bore  through ;  to  pierce  with  a  pointed 
instrument;  to  make  a  hole  or  holes  through 
anything  by  boring  or  driving ;  as,  to  per- 
forate the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

Perforate,  Perforated  (peyfor-at,  perTOr- 
at-eil).  a.  Bored  or  pierced  through;  pene- 
trated. 'An  earthen  pot  perforate  at  the 
bottom.'  Bacon.  Specifically,  in  bot.  applied 
to  leaves  through  which  the  stems  pass,  and 
also  to  those  penetrated  with  small  holes, 
or  having  transparent  dots  resembling  holes 

Perforation  (per-for-a'shon).  n.  1.  The  act 
of  boring  or  piercing  through.  'The  perfor- 
ation of  the  body  of  the  tree  in  several 
places.'  Bacon.— 2.  A  hole  bored;  a  hole  or 
aperture  passing  through  anything,  or  into 
the  interior  of  a  substance,  whether  natural 
or  made  by  an  instrument 

Perforatlve  (pertor-at-iv),  a.  Having  power 
to  perforate  or  pierce. 

Perforator  ( pertor-at-er  X  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  perforates,  bores,  or  pierces ; 
specifically,  in  turg.  an  instrument  for  per- 
forating the  skull  of  the  fottus  when  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  its  size. 

Perforce(pcr-f6rs0.adti.  [Prefixp<T.through, 
by.  and  force.  J  By  force  or  violence ;  of 
necessity.  '.My  head  was  turned  perforce 
away.'  Coleridge. 

Perforce  t  (per-fors'),  r.  t.  To  force;  to  con- 
strain; to  compel 

My  furious  force  their  force  ftr/erttj  to  yield. 

Perform  ( perform' ).  r  r.  [O.  E.  parfmne, 
par/ourtne,parfournen(Chauccr),tromQt'T. 
parfournir.  to  perform,  to  consummate, 
from  prefix  par,  per,  and  O.  Kr  fornir.  Mod 
Kr.  fournir,  to  accomplish,  to  furnish.  See 
FrRHIsH.]  1.  To  bring  to  completion;  to 
carry  through;  to  do;  to  execute:  to  accom- 
plish ;  as,  to  perform  two  days'  labour  in 
one  day;  to  perform  &  noble  deed  or  achieve- 
ment. -  2  To  fulfil;  to  act  up  to;  to  execute; 
to  discharge;  as.  to  perform  n  duty,  promise, 
or  contract;  to  perform  a  vow.  'To  perform 
your  father's  will.  Shak.  'I  thy  hest  will 
all  perform  at  full. '  Tennyson.  —3.  To  act 
or  represent  as  on  the  stage. 

Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
PtrfertH'd,  uiy  Ariel  Shak. 

8m.  To  do.  act.  transact,  achieve,  execute, 
accomplish.discharge.fulfll.effect,  complete. 
Perform  (per-formO,  c  i.  To  act  a  part ;  to 
go  through  or  complete  any  work :  especi- 
ally, to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  to 
represent  a  character  on  the  stage,  or  the 
like ;  as,  the  player  performs  well  in  differ- 
ent characters;  the  musician  performs  well 
on  the  organ. 

Performable  (per-form'a-bl),  n  Capable  of 
being  performed. done,  executed,  or  fulfilled; 
practicable 

Performance  (per-form'amX  n.  1  The  act 
of  performing ;  the  condition  of  being  per- 
formed; execution  or  completion  of  any- 
thing; a  doing;  as,  the  performance  of  work 
or  of  an  undertaking;  the  performance  of 
duty.— 2.  That  which  is  performed  or  accom- 
plished; action:  deed;  thing  done.  'Her 
walking  and  other  actual  performanres .' 
Shale. — S.  A  literary  work:  a  composition- 
as.  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  is  a  striking  per- 
formance 'The  celebrated  performance* 
of  Robertson  and  Gibbon.'  Croit.— 4.  The 
acting  or  exhibition  of  character  on  the 
stage;  exhibition  of  skill  and  capacity;  en- 
tertainment provided  at  any  place  of  amuse- 
ment:  as.  Garrick  was  celebrated  for  his 
theatrical  performances ;  seven  is  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  tht  perform- 
ance — Svn.CompIe-tion. consummation  cxe- 


cution,  accomplishment,  achievement  pro- 
duction, work,  act,  action,  deed,  upUi 
feat 

Performer  (per-fonn'er),  n.  1.  One  who  per 
forms,  accomplishes,  or  fulfils ;  as,  a  good 
promisor  but  a  bad  performer.— t.  One  who 
shows  skill  and  training  in  an  art  as  a 
musician,  an  actor,  or  the  like 
Performing  (per-fonn'ingX  P  and  a.  j.  Do- 
ing; executing;  accomplishing.— 4.  Exhibit- 
ing performances  or  tricks;  as,  a  nerformmm 
dog. 

Perfricate  I  (per'frl-katX  »  <-  pret  *  pp.  per. 
fricatod;  ppr  perfricating.  [L.  perfrico,  to 
rub.]  To  nib  over.  Bai&y. 
Perfumatory  (per-fu'ma-to-ri).  o.  Yielding 
perfume;  perfuming.  Levih. 
Perfume  (per'fum  or  per-fumO,  n.  [Fr  nor- 
/urn,  It  profiimo.  8p.  perfume,  perfume 
from  L.  per.  through,  and  fumut,  smoke ; 
lit  a  smoke  or  vapour  that  disseminates 
itself.)  1.  A  substance  that  emit*  a  scent 
or  odour  which  affects  agreeably  the  organs 
of  smelling.— 2.  The  scent,  odour, or  volatile 
particles  emitted  from  sweet-smelling  sub- 
stances. •  An  amber  scent  of  odorous  per- 
fume.' Mill, in. 

No  rich  ftr/Htnts  refresh  the  fruitful  field.    Ptft. 

[In  poetry  this  word  is  found  indifferently 
accentuated  on  the  first  or  second  fyl- 
lahle ;  both  Shaksjwre  and  Tennyson  have 
per'fumeand  perfume';  but  the  analogy  of 
dissyllabic  nouns  and  verbs  seems  now  to 
have  fixed  the  accent  of  the  noun  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  that  of  the  verb  on  the 
last  ] 

Perfume  (per-fum'X  ••«.  pret  &  pp.  per. 
fumed;  ppr.  perfuming  To  fill  or  imprest- 
nate  with  a  grateful  odour;  to  scent;  as.  to 
perfume  an  apartment:  to  perfume  a  gar- 
ment '  And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfume* 
the  skies. '  J'ope. 

Perfumer  ( per-fum'er).  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  perfumes.— 2.  One  whose  trade 
is  to  sell  perfumes. 

Barber  no  more — a  tray  perfumer  comes. 

On  whose  soft  cheek  lits  own  cosmetic  blooms. 

; 

Perfumery  ( iier-fum'er-l ),  n.  1.  Perfumes 
in  general  —  2.  The  art  of  preparing  per- 
fumes. 

Perfunctorily  (per-f ungk'to-ri-li),  ado.  In  t 
perfunctory  manner;  in  a  manner  to  satisfy 
external  form;  carelessly;  negligently. 

His  majesty  casting  his  eye  ftrfx*aonlj  upon  k. 

no  sooner  received  it  thau  he  delivered  it  to  the 

lord  keeper. 


Perfunctoiiness  (per-fungk'to-ri-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  perfunctory;  ne 
performance;  carelessness.  Whitlo. 
Perfunctory  (per-f nngk  to-ri),  a.  (L.  L 
functoriwi  —  L.  per,  and  fungor,  functut,  to 
get  rid  of,  to  perform,  execute,  do.  See 
KUSCTION  ]  Done  without  interest  or  zeal, 
and  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of 
the  duty;  done  in  a  half-hearted  or  careless 
manner;  careless;  negligent 

A  transient  and  frrfxneifry  examination  of  uu'nrs 
leads  uieu  into  considerable  mistakes.     H  MurMs*. 

Perfuncturate  (per-fungk'tur-at).  ».«,  To 
execute  perfunctorily,  or  in  an  indifferent 
mechanical  manner.  Kortk  Brit.Kn.  [Rare  ] 

Perfuse  <per-fuz').  B.t  pret.  *  pp.  perflued; 
ppr.  perfusing.  (L.  per/undo,  pcrftuun— 
per,  through,  futulo,  futntm,  to  pour]  To 
sprinkle,  pour,  or  spread  over  or  through. 
'These  dregs  immediately  perfuse  the  blood 
with  melancholy. '  Harvey 

Perfuslon  (per-fu'thon),  n.  Act  of  pouring 
out  Maunder. 

Perfuslveipcr-fus'ivXa.  Sprinkling;adapted 
to  spread  or  sprinkle.  Coleruigt 

Pergameneous  (]»-rga-uie'ueu8),a.  (Lxwr- 
gametia,  parchment.  See  PARCHMENT  ]  In 
entom.  a  term  applied  to  a  part  consisting 
of  a  thin,  tough,  semitransparent  substance 
somewhat  resembling  parchment;  perga- 
mentaceous.  Oven. 

Pergramentaceous  (per'ga-nien  ta"shus),  a. 
of  the  texture  of  parchment;  pergameneous. 

Pergetting  (per'jet-iug),  n.  Same  as  !'*>• 
ffcting. 

Pergola  t  (p^r'go-la).  it.  (It.  pergola,  an  ar- 
bour, from  L.  pergula,  an  arbour,  a  bui 
frotnp«yo.  to  proceed,  to  continue,  tttegvla. 
a  tile,  from  tego.  to  cover  ]  A  kind  «f  ar- 
bour; a  sort  of  balcony.  '  A  peraola  or  stand 
built  to  view  the  sports. '  Evelyn, 

Pergunnah  (per.gun'a),  n.  In' Hindustan, 
a  circle  or  territory  comprising  a  limited 
number  of  villages. 

Perhaps  (pcr-haps'X  adv.    (O.K.  par,  Fr. 


',  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  move:       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  atwue;       J,  Sc.  teg. 
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par,  per,  L.  per,  through,  by,  and  E.  hap.] 
Teradventure;  it  may  be;  possibly. 
Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

Gray. 

Peri-.  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  around,  near,  about.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Latin  circum  in  words  of  Latin 
origin. 

Perl  (pe'ri),  n.  [Per.  Zend,  pairika,  a  female 
genius,  a  fairy.]  In  Per.  myth,  an  imaginary 
boing  like  an  elf  or  fairy,  represented  as  a 
descendant  of  fallen  angels,  excluded  from 
paradise  till  their  penance  is  accomplished. 
Peris  may  be  either  male  or  female.  '  Thus 
warbled  a  peri  o'er  Iran's  dark  sea.'  Moore. 

Periagua  (per-i-a'gwa),  n.    See  PIROGUE. 

Perianth  (pert-anth),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  about, 
and  a-nthos,  a  flower.]  In  bot.  the  floral 
envelope,  the  calyx  and  corolla,  or  either. 
This  term  is  applied  when  the  calyx  and 
corolla  are  combined  so  that  they  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
as  in  many  monocotyledonous  plants,  the 
tulip,  orchis,  <fcc.  The  perianth  is  called 
sitHjle  when  it  consists  of  one  verticil,  and 
double  when  it  consists  of  both  calyx  and 
corolla. 

Perianthium  (per-i-an'thi-um),  n.  [L.  ]  A 
perianth  (which  see). 

Periapt  t  (pert-apt ),  n.  [Gr.  periapton,  from 
periapto,  to  tit  or  tie  about— peri,  about,  and 
apto,  to  bind.]  An  amulet;  a  charm  worn 
to  defend  against  disease  or  mischief. 

Now  help  ye  charming-  spells  and  periapts.  Shak. 

Periaugert  (per-i-a'ger),  n.  A  pirogue  or 
periagua. 

PeriblepsiS  (per-i-blep'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  a  look- 
ing round,  from  peri,  around,  and  blepo,  to 
lo*>k.]  The  wild  look  which  accompanies 
delirium.  Dunglison. 

Peribolos,  Peribolus  (pe-rib'o-Ios,  pe-rib'- 
o-lus),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  peri,  around,  and  ballo, 
to  cast.]  In  anc.  arch,  a  court  or  inclosure, 
within  a  wall,  sometimes  surrounding  a 
temple. 

Pericardia!,  Peiicardlan  (per-i-karMi-al, 
per-i-karMi-an),  a.  Relating  to  the  peri- 
cardium. 

Pericardic,  Pericardiac(per-i-kar/dik,  per- 
i-kar'di-ak),  a.  Relating  to  the  pericar- 
dium. 

Pericarditis  (pert-kar-di"tis),  n.  [Pericar- 
dium, and  term,  -itis,  signifying  inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 

Pericardium  (per-i-kar'di-um),  n.  [Gr.  peri- 
kardion  —  peri,  around,  and  kardia,  the 
heart.]  The  membranous  sac  that  incloses 
the  heart.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
lubricating  fluid,  which  by  its  continual 
motion  prevents  the  surface  of  the  heart 
from  becoming  dry. 

Pericarp  (pert-karp),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  about, 
and  karpoK,  fruit.]  The  seed-vessel  of  a 
plant,  or  the  shell  of  the  seed-vessel  In 


Pericarp. 

at.  Capsule  of  Aristolochia.  c.  Capsule  of  Poppy, 
rf,  Section  of  Strobilus  (or  cone)  of  Pine.  #,Nut— filbert. 
f,  Drupe— plum  or  peach,  g,  Section  of  do. 

practice,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  those 
seed-vessels  whose  sides  are  formed  of  the 
floral  envelopes  and  stamens  in  a  state  of 
adhesion  to  the  carpel,  as  in  the  apple, 
gourd,  &c.  When  the  pericarp  separates 


into  distinct  layers,  as  in  the  plum,  the  ex- 
ternal skin  is  called  the  epicarp,  the  pulp 
or  flesh  the  sarcocarp,  and  the  stone  the  en- 
docarp.  The  principal  sorts  of  pericarps 
are  the  capsule,  silique,  legume,  drupe, 
pome,  berry,  follicle,  nut,  and  strobilus  or 
cone. 

Pericarpial  (per-i-kar'pi-al),  a.  Belonging 
to  a  pericarp. 

Pericarpic  (per-i-kar'pik),  a.  Same  as  Peri- 
carpial. 

Pericarpium  (per-i-kar'pi-um),  n.  [L.]  A 
pericarp  (which  see). 

Perichffltial  (per-i-ke'shi-al),  a.  In  bot.  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  perichaetium. 

Peri  ell  cetium  (per-i-ke'shi-um),»,  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  chaite,  long,  loose,  flowing 
hair,  foliage,  leaves.]  In  mosses,  the  name 
given  to  the  leaves  that  surround  the  bul- 
bous base  of  the  stalk  or  seta  of  the  seed- 
vessel  or  sporangium. 

Perichete  (pert-ket),  n.    Perichretium. 

Perichondrium  (per-i-kon'dri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
peri,  around,  and  chondros,  cartilage.]  In 
anat.  the  synovial  membrane  which  covers 
cartilages  that  are  non-articular,  and  bears 
considerable  analogy  to  the  periosteum  in 
organization  and  uses. 

Perichoresis  (pert-k6-re"sis),  n.  [Gr  ]  A 
going  roundabout;  a  rotation.  Bp.  Kaye. 
[Rare.] 

Pericladiura  (per-i-kla'di-um),  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  klados,  a  branch.]  In  bot.  the 
large  sheathing  petiole  of  Umbelliferte. 

Periclase  (pert-Mas),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  round, 
and  klasis,  a  fracture.]  A  mineral  from 
Vesuvius,  occurring  in  greenish  octahe- 
drons. It  is  an  oxide  of  magnesium. 

Periclinal(per-i-kli'nal),a.  [See  PERICLINE.] 
Dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  point  or 
apex:  applied  to  strata. 

Pericline  (pert-klin),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around, 
and  klino,  I  bend.]  A  variety  of  albite,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  soda  is  replaced  by 
potash. 

Periclinium  (per-i-kll'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  kline,  a  couch.]  In  bot.  the  in- 
volucrum  of  composite  plants. 

Periclitatet  (pe-rik'li-tat),  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
periclitated ;  ppr.  perielitating.  [L.  peri- 
clitor,  to  venture,  risk,  from  periculuin, 
peril.]  To  endanger. 

Periclitation  t  (pe-rik1i-ta"shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  in  danger;  a  hazarding  or  ex- 
posing to  peril. 

Pericope  (pe-rik'o-pe),  n.  [Gr.  pertfeope, 
from  peri,  about,  and  kopto,  to  cut.]  An 
extract ;  a  selection  from  a  book :  specific- 
ally used  by  theologians  to  signify  a  passage 
of  the  Bible  extracted  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  in  the  communion  service  and  other 
portions  of  the  ritual,  or  as  a  text  for  a  ser- 
mon or  homily. 

Pericranium  (per-i-kra'ni-um),  n.  [Or.  peri, 
about,  and  kranton,  the  skull.]  The  mem- 
brane that  invests  the  skull. 

Periculous  t  (pe-rik'u-lus),  a.  [L.  pericii- 
losus.  See  PERIL.]  Dangerous;  hazardous. 
'  These  periculous  periods.'  SirT.  Browne. 

Periculum  (pe-rik'u-lum),  n.  [L.,  danger. 
See  PEKIL.  ]  In  Scots  law,  a  risk;  the  general 
rule  with  regard  to  which  is,  that  a  subject 
perishes  to  him  who  has  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  it. 

Periderm  (pert-derm),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around, 
and  derma,  skin.]  1.  In  zool.  the  hard  cor- 
tical layer  which  is  developed  by  the  como- 
sarc  of  certain  of  the  Hydrozoa. — 2.  In  bot. 
the  outer  layer  of  bark. 

Peridiolum  ( per-i-di'o-lum ),  n.  [Dim.  of 
peridium.]  In  bot.  a  membrane  by  which 
the  sporules  of  some  algaceons  plants  are 
immediately  covered;  also,  a  secondary  and 
interior  peridium. 

Peridium  (pe-rid'i-um),  n.  [From  Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  deo,  to  bind.]  In  bot.  the  mem- 
branous envelope  of  the  fructification  in 
gasteromycetous  fungi. 
Peridodecahedral  (per-i-do'de-ka-he"dral), 
a.  [Prefix  peri,  and  dodecahedral.]  In 
crystal,  applied  to  a  crystal  whose  primitive 
form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  its  second- 
ary form  is  converted  into  a  prism  of  twelve 
sides. 

Peridot  (pert-dot),  n.  [Fr.]  Same  a&Olivin. 
Peridrome  (pert-drom),  n.  [Gr.  peridronws 
—peri,  around,  and  dromos,  a  course.]  In 
one.  arch,  the  space  in  a  peripteral  temple 
between  the  walls  of  the  cell  and  the  col- 
umns. Gwilt. 

Periecian  (per-i-e'shan).  Same  as  Pericecian. 
Periergy  (per-i-er'ji),  n.  [Gr.  periergia.  from 
periergos.  over-careful—peri,  over,  beyond, 
and  ergon,  work.]  1.  Keedless  caution  or 


diligence.    Bailey.  —  2.  In  rhet.  a  laboured 

or  bombastic  style.  Crabb. 
PerigastriC  (i>er-i-gas'trik),  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  gaxter,  gaatros,  the  belly. )  Sur- 
rounding the  bully.—  Perigastric  space,  the 
cavity  which  surrounds  the  stomach  and 
other  viscera  in  the  Polyzoa,  corresponding 
to  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals. 

Perlgean  (per-i-je'an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
perigee. 

Perigee  (pert-je),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  about,  and 
Sfe,  pie  earth.}  That  point  of  the  moon's 
orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  and 
when  the  moon  has  arrived  at  this  point 
she  is  said  to  be  in  her  perigee.  Formerly 
applied  also  to  this  point  in  the  orbit  of  any 
heavenly  body.  See  APOGEE. 
Periglottis  (per-i-glot'is),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  and 
givtta,  the  tongue.]  In  anat.  a  mass  of  small 
glandular  grains  at  the  lower  part  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  epiglottis. 
Perigone,  Perigonium  (pert-gon,  per-i-go'- 
ni-um),n.  [  Gr.  .peri,  and  <7en«,  generation.]  In 
bot  the  same  as  Perianth,  bot  more  distinc- 
tively applied  in  the  case  of  plants  in  which 
all  ports  of  the  flower  are  herbaceous  and 
not  coloured. 

Perigord  (pa-re-gor7),  n.  An  ore  of  mangan- 
ese of  a  dark  gray  colour,  like  basalt  or 
trap.  So  called  from  Pen'gcrd,  in  France. 
Perigord-pie  (pa-re-gor'pi),  n.  A  pie  com- 
posed of  truffles,  much  in  favour  with  epi- 
cures. 

Perigraph  (perl-oral),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  about, 
and  graphe,,  a  writing.]  1.  A  careless  or  in- 
accurate delineation  of  anything. — 2.  In 
anat  the  white  lines  or  impressions  that 
appear  on  the  musculns  rectus  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Perigynium  (per-i-jin'i-um),  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  ffyne,  a  fe- 
male.] In  bot  the  disc 
which  is  found  in  the 
flower  of  certain  plants. 
Also,  the  bristles  or  small 
scales  that  surround  the 
pistillum  of  some  genera 
of  Cyperacere  or  sedges. 
These  may  be  either  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  or 
more  or  less  united  by 
their  margins,  as  in  the 
urceolus,or  small  pitcher- 
like  body  formed  by  two 
such  scales  in  the  genus 
Carcx.  When  there  are 
stamens  present  the  peri- 
gynium  is  situated  be- 
tween them  and  the  pis- 
til. 

Perigynous  (pe-rij'i-nus),  a.  [See  above.] 
In  bot.  having  the  ovary  free,  but  the  petals 
and  stamens  borne  on  the  calyx :  said  of  a 
flower.— Perigynous  insertion,  the  insertion 
of  the  stamens  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  calyx,  at  some  distance  from  the  axis  of 
the  flower,  as  in  the  rose  and  strawberry. — 
Perigynous  dine.  See  DISC. 
Perihelion,  Perihelium  (per-i-he'li-on,  per- 
i-he'li-um),  it.  [Gr.  peri,  about,  and  helios, 
the  sun.]  That  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
or  comet  in  which  it  is  at  its  least  distance 


<7,  Perijrynium  of  ;i 


Orbit  of  Planet. 
S,  Sun.    /,  Perihelion,     a,  Aphelion. 

from  the  sun :  opposed  to  aphelion.  It  is 
the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit 
nearest  to  that  focus  in  which  the  sun  is 
placed,  and  when  a  planet  is  in  this  point  it 
is  said  to  be  in  its  perihelion. 

Permexahedral  ( per-i-heks/a-he"dran,  a. 
|  I'retixperi, and  hexahedral.]  Incrt/stal.  ap- 
plied to  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form  is  a 
four-sided  prism,  and  in  the  secondary  form 
is  converted  into  a  prism  of  six  sides. 

Peril  (pe'ril),  n.  [Fr.  peril,  from  L.  pericu- 
litm,  periclutn,  danger,  from  root  seen  in 
perior,  experior,  to  try,  to  attempt  (whence 
experitneni);  and  in  Gr.  perao,  to  pass 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/t;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin//;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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through,  porn,  a  passage;  from  Uw  same 
ultimate  root  as  * /are.  ferry.}  L  Danger; 
risk:  hazard:  Jeopardy:  exposure  of  person 
or  pro|>erty  to  Injury,  loss,  or  destruction. 
•To  smile  at  'scapes  and  peril*  overblown. 
Shot.  •  Adventure  had  with  penl  great. 
Milton.  —  Preceded  by  a  I.  in,  on,  or  to,  at 
the  hazard;  with  risk  or  danger;  as,  you  do 
It  at  your  peril,  or  at  the  peril  of  your  fa- 
ther's displeasure.  '  /n  peril  to  Incur  your 
former  malady.'  Shot  •  Lest  to  thy  peril 
thou  «by  it  dear  '  Shall. 

Philip  of  France.  •Hpfril  of  a cant, 

Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic.      Shot. 

°  In  law,  the  accident  by  which  a  thing  is 

pSll  (pe'ril),  t.t  pret.  &  pp  perilled;  ppr. 
perilling.  To  hazard ;  to  risk;  to  expose  to 
danger.  Quart.  Ret. 

Peril!  (pe'ril). r.i  To  be  in  danger.  *««<»}• 
Perilous (pe'ril-us).a.  {Vr.ptruleux  ]  l.rull 
of  peril  dangerous;  hazardous;  full  of  risk; 
as.  a  pirritotu  undertaking ;  a  perilous  situ- 
ation. 

Eipectation  held 

His  took  suspense  awaiting  who  appear'd 
To  second  or  oppose  or  undertake 
The  ptrilaa  attempt.  Maim. 

If  Venturesome;  fearless:  daring.  Chaucer. 
it  Smart;  witty;  quick.  (See  PARLOUS.)  It 
was  often  used  adverbially  in  the  sense  of 
excessively;  very. 

Thus  was  the  accoraplish'd  squire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  ferloxi  shrewd. 

Perilously  (pe'ril-us-ll),  adv  In  a  perilous 
manner:  dangerously;  with  hazard. 

Perllousness  (pe'ril-us-nes).  n.  The  quality 
of  being  perilous;  dangerousness ;  danger; 
hazard 

Perilymph  (pert-limf).  n.  [Or.  peri,  around, 
and  L.  lumpha,  water.)  In  anat.  the  lim- 
pid fluid  secreted  by  the  serous  membrane 
which  lines  the  osseous  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Perimeter  (per-ira'et-er),  n  [Or.  peri,  about, 
and  inetrun,  measure.]  In  peom.  the  boundary 
of  a  body  or  figure,  or  the  sum  of  all  the 
sides:  generally  applied  to  figures  bounded 
by  straight  lines. 

Perimetrical  (per-i-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  perimeter. 

Perimorph  (per'l-morf),  ».  [Or  peri,  about, 
and  moroht,  form.  ]  In  mineral,  a  mineral 
or  crystal  inclosing  other  minerals  or  crys- 
tals. See  ENPOXORPH. 

Perinajum,  Perineum  (per-i-ne'um),n.  [Or. 
peri, around,  and  na i '>.  to  How.]  Inanat  the 
inferior  part  of  the  trunk  of  thebody.extend- 
ing  from  tile  anus  to  the  external  organ  of 
generation. 

Perineal  (per-i-ne'al),  a.  In  anat.  pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  perinamm. 

Pertoctahedral  (per-l-ok'ta-he"dral).  a. 
(From  Or  peri, about, octi't, eight, and  hftlra. 
seat,  base,  side.]  In  crystal,  applied  to  a 
crystal  whose  primitive  form  is  a  four-sided 
prism,  and  which  In  its  secondary  form  is 
converted  Into  a  prism  of  eight  sides. 

Period  (pe'ri-od),  n.  [L  periodtu.  from  Or. 
periodos  —  peri,  about,  and  hodos,  way.  ] 
1.  Properly,  a  circuit:  hence,  the  time  which 
Is  taken  up  by  the  revolution  of  a  heavenly 
body,  or  the  duration  of  its  course  till  it  re- 
turns to  the  pointof  its  orbit  where  it  began. 

Tell  these  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  that 
the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the  sun  in 
their  several  frri^dt ;  they  cannot  admit  a  syllable 
of  this  new  doctrine.  Wstttf. 

2  Any  round  of  time  or  series  of  years,  days, 
Ac..  In  which  a  revolution  is  completed, 
and  the  same  course  is  to  be  begun ;  speci- 
fically, (a)  a  revolution  or  series  of  years  by 
which  time  Is  measured;  as,  the  Calippic 
period;  the  Dionysian  period;  the  Julian 
period.  ('•)  Any  specified  portion  of  time, 
designated  by  years,  month*,  d:iy«,  or  hours 
complete ;  as,  a  period  of  a  hundred  years ; 
the  period  of  a  day. 

And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  prrioj  closed. 
Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into  thy  rest. 

5.  An  indefinite  portion  of  any  continued 
state,  existence,  or  series  of  events ;  as.  the 
first  iirrial  of  life;  the  last  period  of  a  king's 
reign ;  the  early  periods  of  history.     •  A  far 
more  advanced  period  of  female  life.'  IHek- 
ent.—  4  Length  or  usual  length  of  duration; 
the  time  In  whli-h  anything  Is  performed. 
"n»  period  In  which  fruits  ripen.'  Hentlou. 

Some  eiperiments  would  be  made  how  by  art  to 
•take  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  feriKl 

fttttVK. 

6.  Termination  or  point  of  completion  of 
any  cycle  or  series  of  events :  end ;  conclu- 
sion ;  limit     "The  beginning  of  those  evils 


which  shall  never  end  till  eternity  have  a 
period.'  Jtr.  Taylor. 

The/moO1  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth.      S*ai. 

Hence  the  end  to  be  attained.  -This  is  the 
period  of  my  ambition.'  Shah.— 6.  In  rhet.  a 
complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to  an- 
other; a  sentence  so  constructed  as  to  have 
all  its  ports  mutually  dependent.  Sentences 
made  up  of  parts  loosely  connected,  so  as 
to  have  a  completed  construction  once,  or 
twice  or  oftener,  before  they  end,  are  less 
properly,  though  very  commonly,  called 

;    ,    /   ,..</.. 

rtriods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long. 
S.  Jcniim. 

And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm. 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye. 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods.  Tomyion. 

7.  The  point  or  character  that  marks  the  end 
of  a  complete  sentence,  or  indicates  an  ab- 
breviation, Ac.;  a  full  stop,  thus  (A -8.  In 
math,  one  of  several  similar  sets  of  figures 
or  terms,  marked  by  points  or  commas 
placed  regularly  after  a  certain  number, 
as  in  numeration,  in  circulating  decimals, 
and  in  the  extraction  of  roots.— 9.  In  med. 
one  of  the  phases  or  epochs  which  are 
distinguishable  in  the  course  of  a  disease.— 
10.  In  music,  two  or  more  phrases  ending 
with  a  perfect  cadence. —Julian  period.  See 
JULIAN.— SYN.  Time,  date,  epoch,  era,  age, 
duration,  continuance,  limit,  bound,  end, 
conclusion,  determination. 
Period  t  (pe'ri-od),  v.t.  To  put  an  end  to. 

Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing, 
Ptriedt  his  comfort.  i*o*. 

Period!  (pe'ri-od),  v.i.     To  end;  to  cease. 
Periodic,  Periodical  (pe-ri-od'ik,  pe-ri-od'- 
ik-al),  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  a  period  or  to 
I     periods;  pertaining  to  division  by  periods.  — 
2  Performed  in  a  period  or  regular  revolu- 
'    tion ;  proceeding  in  a  series  of  successive 
i    circuits ;  as,  the  periodical  motion  of  the 
]     planets  round  the  sun ;  the  periodical  mo- 
I    tion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth.     'The 
'    earth's  periodic  motion.'  Verham.—  3  .Hap- 
pening or  returning  regularly  in  a  certain 
period  of  time;  having  some  action  or  phe- 
nomenon returning  at  a  stated  time;  recur- 
ring.    '  The  periodical  work  of  every  day. ' 
Jer.  Taylor.  'The  pfriodicreturuof  a  plant's 
flowering.'    llentlout. 

The  confusion  of  fountains  and  hollows  furnished 
me  with  a  probable  reason  for  those  periodical  foun- 
tains in  Switzerland  which  Sow  only  at  such  particu- 
lar hours  of  the  day.  Aetdison. 

4.  In  rhet.  pertaining  to  a  period  or  com- 
plete sentence :  constructed  with  complete 
grammatical  dependence.— &  Pertaining  to 
a  periodical  or  publication  appearing  at 
regular  intervals,  ns  a  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  the  like.  [In  this  sense  periodical 
is  the  only  form.  ] 

In  no  preceding  time,  in  our  own  or  in  any  other 
country,  has  anonymous  periodical  criticism  ever 
acquired  nearly  the  same  ascendency  and  power. 
Craiit. 

—  Periodical  disease*,  those  of  which  the 
symptoms  recur  at  stated  intervals. — Peri- 
odic functions,  in  the  higher  mathematics, 
those  which,  performed  any  given  number 
of  times  on  a  variable,  reproduce  the  simple 
variable  itself. — Perwdic  inequalities,  those 
disturbances  in  the  planetary  motions  caused 
by  their  reciprocal  attraction  in  definite 
periods.  —  1'eriodic  stars.  See  STAR.  —  Pe- 
riodic winds.  See  MONSOON  and  TRADE- 
WIND. 

Periodical  (pS-ri-od'ik-al),  n.  A  publication 
which  appears  at  regular  Intervals.  Period- 
icals comprise  newspapers,  reviews,  maga- 
zines, Ac. 

Pertodlcallst  (p8-ri-od'ik-al-l8t),  n.  One 
who  publishes,  or  one  who  writes  for,  a 
periodical.  AVtr  Month.  Una. 

Periodically  (pe-ri  -od'ik-al-ll).  adv.  In  a  pe- 
riodical manner:  at  stated  periods;  as,  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  periodically. 

Perlodlcalness  (pe-ri-od'ik-al-nes).  n.  state 
of  being  periodical ;  periodicity.  (Rare] 

Periodicity  (pe'ri-o-dis"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  periodical ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  things  or  phenomena  to  re- 
cur at  stated  periods.  Whewell;  Brougham. 

Perlodology  (pe'ri-o-dol"o-ji),  n.  [Or.  prri- 
'«("».  a  course  or  circuit,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course.) In  med.  the  doctrine  of  periodicity 
In  health  and  disease.  Dnnglinon. 

Pertodontal  (pert-o-don-'tal).  a.  [Or.  peri, 
around,  and  odoim,  ottnittrm,  a  tooth.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  membrane  that  lines  the  socket 
of  a  tooth. 

Periodoscope  (pe-ri-od'o-sk6p),  n.  [Or.  pe- 
rltdm,  a  period,  and  skopeo,  1  view.)  In 


mrg.  an  Instrument  designed  for  the  ready 
calculation  of  the  periodical  functions  of 
women.  E  //.  Kniyht. 

Pertoed  (per-i-e'si),  n.pt    [Or.  perioitoi- 

peri,  around,  and  oiktts,  a  house.)  1  In 
ancient  Oreece,  the  name  given  to  the  ori- 
ginal Achaian  inhabitants  of  Laconla  by 
their  Dorian  conquerors. — 2.  In  gtog.  such 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  the  same 
latitudes,  but  whose  longitudes  differ  by 
180*,  so  that  when  It  is  noon  with  one  it  Is 
midnight  with  the  other. 

Periceclan  (per-i-6'shi-an),  n.  One  of  the 
Periceci.  See  PERKBCI. 

Periostea!,  Pertosteous  (per-l-os'tS-al,  per- 
i-os'te'-us),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  peri- 
osteum; constituted  by  the  periosteum. 

Periosteum  (per-i-os't*-um),  n.  [Or.  peri. 
about,  and  osteon,  bone.)  InanaC.  a  vascular 
membrane  immediately  investing  the  bones 
of  animals,  and  conducting  the  vessels  by 
which  the  bone  is  nourished.  The  perios- 
teum has  very  little  sensibility  in  a  sound 
state,  but  in  some  cases  of  disease  it  appears 
to  be  very  sensible.  —  Internal  periosteum,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  medullary 
membrane. 

Periostitis  (per'i-os-ti"tls),  n.  Inflammation 
of  the  periosteum,  or  investing  membranes 
of  the  bones. 

Periostosls  (pert-os-W'sIs),  n.  A  tumour 
of  the  periosteum.  Diingluon. 

Perlostosteltls  (per'i-os-tos-tl"tls),n.  In 
med.  simultaneous  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum  and  bone.  Dunglison, 

Perlpstracum  (per-i-os'tra-kum),  n.  [Or. 
peri,  around,  and  ostrakon,  a  shell.)  The 
membrane  which  covers  the  shells  of  most 
molluscs. 

Peripateclan  t  (per'i-pa-te"shi-an),  n.  A 
peripatetic.  Bp.  Hall. 

Peripatetic,  Pertpatetlcal  (per-i-pa-tefik. 
peri-pa-tet  ik-al).a.  [Or.  peripatetiko*,  from 
peripateo.  to  walk  about — peri,  about,  and 
pateo,  to  walk.)  1.  Walking  about;  itinerant. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle's  system  of  pin 
losophy,  or  to  the  sect  of  his  followers;  Aris- 
totelian. 

Peripatetic  (pcr'i-pa-tet"ik),  n.  1.  A  fol- 
lower of  Aristotle,  so  called  because  Aris- 
totle taught  his  system  of  philosophy,  and 
his  followers  disputed  questions,  iralking  in 
the  Lyceum  at  Athens,  —  2.  One  that  walks 
about,  or  one  who  is  obliged  to  walk,  or 
cannot  afford  to  ride.  [Humorous.  J 

The  horses  and  slaves  of  the  rich  take  up  the  whole 
street ;  while  we  ffrtfatttifs  are  very  glad  to  watch 
an  opportunity  to  whisk  cross  a  passage.  Tatter. 

3.  Ironically,  an  itinerant  teocheror  preach- 
'     er.    Stonncmth. 

Peripatetld8m(per/i-pa-tet"!-8izm),  n.  The 
notions  or  philosophical  system  of  the  peri- 
patetics or  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 

Peripetia  (per/l-pe-U"a),n.  [Or  peripeteia- 
pen,  about,  and  pipto,  to  fall.)  A  technical 
term  for  that  part  of  a  drama  in  which  the 
plot  is  unravelled,  and  the  whole  concludes; 
1  the  denouement. 

Peripheral  (pe-rif'er-al),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
proceeding  from,  characteristic  of,  or  con- 
stituting a  periphery;  peripheric. 

Peripherally  (pe-rif'er-al-i),  adv.  In  a  perl- 
.  pheral  manner;  so  as  to  be  peripheral 

Owen's  own  facts  tend  to  show  .    .   .   that  they 
i      make  their  first  appearance  ptrifhtratly. 

//.  SffHter. 

Peripherie,  Peripherical  (pe-ri-fer'ik,  pe- 
ri-fer'ik-al),  o.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  consti- 
tuting a  periphery.— 2.  Around  the  outsiile 
of  an  organ;  external;  in  bot.  applied  to  an 
embryo  curved  so  as  to  surround  the  albu- 
men, following  the  inner  part  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  seed. 

Periphery  (pe-rif'er-i),  n.  [Or.  peri,  around, 
and  pheri.  to  bear.)  1.  The  outside  or  su- 
perficial portions  of  a  body;  the  surface 
generally.  —  2.  In  fffom.  the  boundary  line 
of  a  closed  figure :  the  perimeter:  in  a  circle, 
the  circumference. 

Periphrase  (pert-friz),  n.  Same  as  Peri- 
phrasis. 

Periphrase  (perl-friz),  v.  t.  pret.  A  pp.  peri- 
phrased;  ppr.  periphranng.  To  express  by 
circumlocution. 

Periphrase  (perl-friz),  ri.  To  use  circum- 
locution. 

Periphrasis  (pe-rif'ra-sls),  n.  pi  Peri- 
phrases (pe-rifra-sez).  [Or.  periphrasii— 
peri,  alxMit,  and  phrazo,  to  speak  ]  A  roinn' 
alwut  phrase  or  expression;  circiMiilunilii'T:: 
the  use  of  more  words  than  are  necessary 
to  express  the  idea;  a  figure  of  rhetoric  em- 
ployed to  avoid  a  common  and  trite  manner 
of  expression;  as,  for|/oi/(A  we  say  the  im<r;i- 


Kate.  tor.  fat.  fall:       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin:      note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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ing  of  lije,  and  the  evening  of  life  for  old, 
age.  '  Cassandra  is  made  to  describe  by 
enigmatic  periphrases.'  De  Quince;/. 

Periphrastic,  Periphrastical  (per-1-fras'- 
tik,  per-i-fras'tik-al),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  or  characterized  by  periphrasis ;  cir- 
cumlocutory; expressing  or  expressed  in 
more  words  than  are  necessary;  expressing 
the  sense  of  one  word  in  many.  '  A  long, 
periphrastic,  unsatisfactory  explanation. '  T. 
Hook. 

Periphrastically  (per-i-fras'tik-al-Ii),  adv. 
In  a  periphrastic  manner;  with  circumlo- 
cution. 

Peripnyllia  (per-i-fll'i-a),  n.  pi.  [  Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  phi/lion,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  the  minute  hypogynous  scales 
found  within  the  palea;  of  grasses. 

Periplast  (per'i-plast),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around, 
and  platsd,  to  mould.]  In  pht/swl.  the  inter- 
cellular substance  or  matrix  in  which  the 
organized  structures  of  a  tissue  are  im- 
bedded. 

Periploca  (per-iplo-ka),  n.  [Gr.  periploke,  a 
twining— peri,akout,pleko,  to  plait,  to  twine, 
to  twist,  alluding  to  the  habit  of  the  plants.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Asclepiadacece,  containing  about  twelve 
species  of  smooth,  often  climbing  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  lax  terminal  cymes 
of  rather  small  flowers,  which  are  dark 
within  but  green  on  the  outside.  They  are 
natives  of  South  Europe  and  temperate  and 
subtropical  Asia,  one  being  found  in  tropi- 
cal Africa.  P.  grceca  is  sometimes  grown  in 
our  gardens. 

PeriplUB  (pert-plus),  n.  [Gr.  periplous— 
peri,  about,  and  pled,  to  sail.  ]  Circumnavi- 
gation; a  voyage  round  a  certain  sea  or  sea- 
coast.  Dean  Vincent. 

Peripneumonia,  Peripneumony  (pertp- 
nu-mo"ni-a,  per-ip-nu'mo-ni),  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  pnemnon,  the  lung ;  L.  perip- 
neumonia.]  SameasP?iewmr»n'«(whichsee). 

Peripneumonic,  Peripneumonical  (per7- 
ip-nu-mon"ik,  per*ip-nu-mon"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  peripneumony;  consisting  in  in- 
flamation  of  the  lungs. 

Peripolygonal  (pert- 

So-lig"on-al),  a.  [Pre- 
x  peri,    and    poly- 
gonal. ]  In  crystal,  hav- 
ing a  great  number  of 

sides  or  angles. 
Peripteral    (pe-rip'- 

ter-al),    a.      [Gr.  pe- 

ripteros,   from   peri, 

around,  and  pteron, 

a    wing,    a    row   of 

columns.]     In  Greek 

arch,  surrounded  by 

a   row   of   columns: 

said  of  a  temple  or 

other  building,  espe- 
cially of  a  temple  in 

which  the  cella  is  sur- 
rounded by  columns, 

those    on   the    flank 

being  distant  one  in- 

tercolumniatiou  from 

the  wall. 
Peripteros  (pe-rip'ter-os),  n.    [Gr.    See 

above.]    A  peripteral  edifice. 
Peripterous  (pe-rip'ter-us),  a.    [Gr.  peri, 

around,  and  pteron,  a  feather,   a  wing.] 

1.  Feathered  on  all  sides.     Wright.— 2.  In 

arch,  peripteral. 
Periptery  (pe-rip'ter-i),  n.    In  Greek  arch. 

the  range  of  insulated  columns  round  the 

cella  of  a  temple.     See  PERIPTERAL. 

Peripyrist  (per-i-pir'ist),  n.      [Gr.  pen, 

around,  and  pyr,  fire.]    A  sort  of  cooking 

apparatus. 

Perisarc(per'i-sark),  n.  The  chitinous  in- 
vestment by  which  the  soft  parts  of  the 
Hydrozoa  are  often  protected.  Allman. 

Periscian  (pe-rish'i-an),  a.  and  n.    [Gr. 

periskios—peri,  around,  and  skia,  a  shadow.] 
Having  the  shadow,  or  one  who  has  the 
shadow,  moving  all  round  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Sir  T.  Browne.  See  PERISOII. 

PeriseU  (pe-rish'i-i),  n.  pi.     [L.  periscii,  Gr. 

periskioi—peri,  around,  and  skia.  shadow.] 
A  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
circles,  whose  shadows  move  round,  and  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  describe,  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  an  entire  circle. 

Periscope  (pert-skop),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around, 
and  sfcopeo,  I  see.  ]  A  general  view  or  com- 
prehensive summary.  [Rare.] 

Periscopic,  Periscbpical  (per-i-skop'ik, 
per-i-skop'ik-al),  a.  Viewing  on  all  sides ; 
specifically,  («)  applied  to  spectacles  having 
concavo-convex  lenses  for  the  purpose  of 
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increasing  the  distinctness  of  objects  when 
viewed  obliquely,  (b)  Also  applied  to  a 
lens  for  microscopes  having  two  plano-con- 
vex lenses  ground  to  the  same  radius,  and 
between  their  plane  surfaces  a  thin  plate  of 
metal  with  an  aperture  the  diameter  of 
which  equals  one-fifth  of  the  focal  length. 
Perish  (pe'rish),  v.i.  [Fr.  peril;  ppr.  peris- 
sa-nt,  to  perish,  from  L.  perio,  to  go  through, 
to  perish  or  come  to  nothing— per,  through, 
and  co,  to  go.]  1.  To  die;  to  lose  life  or 
vitality  in  any  manner. 

How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread 
and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger.  Luke  xv.  17. 
Kan  the  land  with  Roman  slaughter,  multitudinous 

agonies. 
Perisn'd  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a  valorous 

legionary.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  wither;  to  waste;  to  decay  gradually ; 
to  lose  vital  power. 

As  wax  melteth  before  the  fire,  so  let  the  wicked 
perish  at  the  presence  of  God.  Fs.  Ixviii.  2. 

3.  To  be  destroyed ;  to  pass  away ;  to  come 
to  nothing ;  to  be  ruined ;  to  be  lost. 

Still  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  pow'r  succeeds. 

Some  Athens /wi~.rAw,  or  some  Tully  bleeds.  Pope. 

Perish  (pe'rish),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  perish ;  to 
destroy. 

Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret.        Shak. 

Let  not  my  sins 
Perish  your  noble  youth.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Perishability  (pe'rish-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Perish- 
ableness. 

Perishable  (pe'rish-a-bl),  a.  Liable  to 
perish ;  subject  to  decay  and  destruction ; 
mortal.  '  Courtesies  should  be  no  perishable 
commodity. '  Howell. 

Thrice  has  he  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  men  decay.  Pope,  Odyssey. 

—Perishable  goods,  goods  which  decay  and 
lose  their  value  if  uot  consumed  soon,  such  as 
fish,  fruit,  and  the  like. — Perishable  moni- 
tion, the  public  notice  by  a  court  for  the  sale 
of  anything  in  a  perishable  condition. 
Perishableness  (pe'rish-a-bl-nes),  n.     The 
state   of  being    perishable ;    liableuess    to 
decay  or  destruction.     Locke. 
Perishment   ( pe  rish  -  ment ),   n.     Act  of 
perishing.     Lord  Stowcll.     [Rare.] 
Perisome  (pert-som),  n.    [Gr.  peri,  around, 
and  sOina,  body.]    In  zool.  the  coriaceous  or 
calcareous  integuments  of  the  Echinoder- 
mata. 

Perisperm  (per'i-sperm),  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  xperma,  seed.  ]  In  bot.  (a)  a 
thick,  farinaceous,  fleshy,  horny,  woody, 
or  bony  part  of  the  seed  of  plants,  either 
entirely  or  partially  surrounding  the  em- 
bryo, and  inclosed  within  the  investing 
membrane;  albumen.  (&)The  testa,  or  ex- 
ternal skin  of  a  seed. 

Perispermic  (per-i- sperm 'ik),  a.  In  bot. 
furnished  with  albumen. 
Perispheric,  Perispherical  (per-i-sfer'ik, 
per-i-sfer'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and 
xphaira,  a  sphere.]  Globular;  having  the 
form  of  a  ball. 

Perisporangium  (per'i-sp6-ran"ji-um),  n. 
[Gr.  peri,  around,  spora,  seed,  and  angos,  a 
vessel.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  the  indu- 
sium  of  ferns  when  it  surrounds  the  sori. 
Perisporiacei  (per'i-spo-ri-a"se-I),  n.  pi.  t  A 
nat.  order  of  Fungi,  most  of  whose  species 
are  true  parasites  and  of  small  size. 
Perissodactyla  (pe-ris'so-dak"til-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  perissos,  uneven,  and  daktylos.  a  finger.  ] 
A  section  of  the  ITngulata  or  hoofed  animals, 
including  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapirs,  the 
horse  and  its  allies,  and  some  extinct  forms, 
all  agreeing  in  the  following  characters:— 
The  hind-feet  are  odd-toed  in  all,  and  the 
fore-feet  in  all  except  the  tapirs.  The 
dorso-lumbar  vertebra;  are  never  less  than 
twenty-two  in  number.  The  femur  has  a 
third  trochanter.  The  horns,  if  present, 
are  not  paired.  Usually  there  is  only  one 
horn,  but  if  there  are  two  these  are  placed 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  head,  one  behind 
the  other.  In  neither  case  are  the  horns 
ever  supported  by  bony  horn-cores.  The 
stomach  is  simple,  and  is  not  divided  into 
several  compartments ;  and  there  is  a  large 
and  capacious  csecum.  The  three  existing 
genera,  the  horse,  tapir,  and  rhinoceros,  are 
widely  removed  from  one  another  in  many 
important  characteristics;  but  the  intervals 
between  them  are  filled  up  by  an  extensive 
series  of  fossil  forms,  commencing  in  the 
lower  tertiary  strata.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 
Perissodactyle  (pe-ris'so-dak"til),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  section  Perissodactyla. 
PerisBOlogical  (pe-ris'so-loj"ik-al),  a.  Re- 
dundant in  words.  [Rare.] 


Perissology  (per-is-sol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  periaso- 
Iogitt~~pen»so8,  redundant,  and  10000,  dis- 
course. ]  .Superfluous  words ;  niui-h  talk 
to  little  purpose ;  macrology.  Campbell, 
[Rare.  ] 

Peristalith  (per'i-sta-lith),  n.  [From  Gr. 
peri,  about,  histemi,  to  stand,  and  lithos,  a 
stone.]  In  arcficeol.  a  series  of  standing 
stones  surrounding  an  object,  as  a  barrow 
or  burial  mound. 

Peristaltic  (per-i-stal'tik),  a.  [Gr.  perutal- 
tikos,  from  peristello,  to  involve  — peri, 
around,  and  stello,  to  place,  arrange.  ] 
Spiral ;  vermicular  or  worm-like ;  contract- 
ing in  successive  circles :  applied  to  the 
peculiar  worm-like  motion  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  their  contents  are  gradually  forced 
downwards. 

Peristaltically  (per-i-stal'tik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  peristaltic  manner.  Owen. 

Ferlsterite  (pe-ris'ter-it),  n.  [Gr.  peristera, 
a  pigeon.]  A  variety  of  felspar  containing 
a  small  proportion  of  magnesia,  and  exhibit- 
ing when  properly  cut  a  bluish  opalescence 
like  the  changing  hues  on  a  pigeon's  neck. 

Peristome  (per'i-stom),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around, 
and  stoitia,  a  mouth.]  1.  In  bot.  the  ring  or 
fringe  of  bristles  or  teeth  which  are  seated 
immediately  below  the  operculum  and  close 
up  the  orifice  of  the  seed-vessel  in  mosses. 
The  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  always  four  or 
a  multiple  of  four. — 2.  In  zool.  the  term  is 
used  for  the  similar  parts  in  Infusoria,  Roti- 
ft-ra,  and  Echinoderms. 

Peristomial  (per-i-sto'mi-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  peristome. 

Peristomium  (per-i-sto'mi-um),  n.  A  peri- 
stome. 

Peristrephic  (per-i-stref'ik),  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
around, and  strepho,  to  turn.  ]  Turninground; 
rotatory ;  revolving :  applied  to  the  paint- 
ings of  a  panorama. 

Peristyle  (per'i-stil),  n.  [Gr.  peristylon— 
peri,  about,  and  stylos,  a  column.]  In  arch. 
a  range  of  columns  surrounding  anything, 
as  the  cella  of  a  temple,  or  any  place,  as  a 
court  or  cloister.  It  is  frequently  but  incor- 
rectly limited  in  signification  to  a  range  of 
columns  surrounding  the  interior  of  a 
place. 

Perisystole  (per-i-sis'to-Ie),  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  systole,  contraction.]  In  med. 
the  pause  or  interval  between  the  systole 
or  contraction  and  the  diastole  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart. 

Peritet  (per'it),  a.  [L.  peritus,  well  versed 
or  skilled  in  anything,  expert.]  Skilful.  'A 
consumption  of  the  whole  body  .  .  .  left 
by  the  most  perite  physicians  as  incurable.' 
Tob.  Whitaker. 

Perithecium  (per-i-the'si-um),  n.  [Gr. 
peri,  around,  and  theke,  a  theca  or  case.] 
In  bot.  the  envelope  surrounding  the  masses 
of  fructification  in  some  fungi  and  lichens; 
a  conceptacle  in  cryptogams,  containing 
spores,  and  having  an  opening  at  one  end. 

Peritomous  (pe-rit'6-mus),  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
around,  and  temno,  to  cleave.]  In  mineral. 
cleaving  in  more  directions  than  one  parallel 
to  the  axis,  the  faces  being  all  of  one  quality. 

Peritoneal,  Peritonseal  (per'i-to-ne"al),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  peritoneum. 

Peritoneum,  Peritonaeum  (per'i-to-ne"- 
um),  ?i.  [Gr.  peritotiaion — peri,  about,  and 
teiii'j,  to  stretch.]  A  thin,  smooth,  serous 
membrane  investing  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely all  the  viscera  contained  in  it. 

Peritonitis  (per'i-to-nl"tis),  n.  [Peritoneum, 
and  term,  -itis,  signifyinginfiammation.]  In- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum.  It  may  exist 
either  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  disease. 

Peritrochium  t  ( per  -  i  -  tro '  ki  -  um ),  n.  [  Gr. 
jteritrochion,  from  peri,  around,  and  trochos, 
a.  wheel.]  A  wheel  fixed  upon  an  axle  so  as 
to  turn  along  with  it,  and  forming  one  of 
the  mechanical  powers  called  the  wheel  and 
axle.  See  WHEEL. 

Peritropal  (per-it'ro-pal),  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  trope,  a  turning,  from  trepo,  to 
turn.]  1.  Rotatory;  circuitous.— 2.  In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  the  axis  of  a  seed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  pericarp  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

Perivisceral  (per-i- vis'er-al),  a.  [Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  L.  viscera.]  In  anat.  applied  to 
the  space  surrounding  the  viscera. 

Periwig  (per'i- wig),  n.  [0.  E.  perriioig,  pere- 
wake,  perwicke,  <fec. ,  corrupted  from  Fr.  per- 
ruoue.  (SeePERUKE.)  Wig  is  simply  the  final 
syllable  of  this  word.]  A  small  wig ;  a  per- 
uke. 'A  coloured  periwig.'  Shak. 
Periwig  (per'i -wig),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  peri- 
witjged ;  ppr.  periwigging.  To  dress  with 
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PKRIWIO-PATED 

•  periwig  or  with  anything  In  like  form. 

•  1)1  ,,;,,r,lp^unw«<  with  .nak«k'    Sun/t. 
PertwU-patedlpar-i-wlg-pMed),  a-  H»vtof 

the  pale  or  bead  covered  with  a  periwig.    'A 
Ti'buMotuperiurig-patrd  fellow.'    Skat. 
PertWlnket   (  per'  i  -  wlngk  ).   n.      Same   as 
/•eriuiij     •  Th  unruly  winde  blowi  off  bU 
' 


.  .          . 

Periwinkle  (per  l-wing-kl).  n.  [O.K.  pm- 
tri.ilce,  pmimnJM.  Prov.  K.  jOTinywulifa 
from  A.  8ax.  ptnewincle,  probably  from  L. 
,nnna,  pina,  •  mussel  or  other  shell-fish 
and  A.  Sat  trincie.  a  winkle  or  whelk.]  A 
gastaropodous  mollusc  of  the  genus  Lit 
torina,  with  turblnated  shell.  of  which  at 
leut  forty  species  are  known.  The  com 
mon  periwinkle  (L  IMorea)  l»  largely  col 
li-i-tcd  along  the  shores  and  used  for  food. 
Periwinkle  (pcr-i-wing-H),  n,  [O.K.  per. 
finite,  pervenk»,  Fr.  prrornchr,  from  L.  per 
nn«i.  the  periwinkle.)  In  hot  the  popular 
name  of  two  British  species  of  the  genus 
Vinca,  nat  order  Apocynacen,  tile  V.  minor 
or  leaser  periwinkle,  and  V.  major  or  greater 
periwinkle.  Periwinkle*  are  common  in 
flower  borders.  An  Indian  species,  V.  roiea, 
is  common  in  our  hothouses. 
Perjenete.t  n.  [Kr.  poire-jeunrtte,  from 
poire,  a  pear,  and  jeune,  young  ]  A  young 
pear-tree.  Chaucer. 

Perjure  (per'jur),  >.t  pret.  A  pp.  perjured; 
ppr.  perjuring.  (  L  perjuro  —  per,  and 
juro,  to  swear—  that  Is,  to  swear  aside  or 
beyond,  and  hence  wrongly;  comp  perfdia, 
perfidy,  O.  verichxuren,  to  forswear,  E  far- 
twear,  Ac.]  1.  To  cause  to  be  false  to  oaths 
or  vows  ;  to  render  guilty  of  perjury  :  in 
common  usage,  to  swear  falsely  to  an  oath 
In  judicial  proceedings  ;  to  forswear  :  gene 
rally  used  reflexively;  aa,  the  witness  per 
fund  himtrlf 

Women  are  not 

In  their  best  fortunes  strong;  but  want  will  jvrjurr 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal.  shot. 

I  do  detest  false  perjured  Proteus.         Skak. 

2  t  To  make  a  false  oath  to  ;  to  deceive  by 
false  oaths  or  protestations. 

And  with  a  virgin  innocence  did  pray 

For  me  that  fierjn'fjhct.  y.  h'UUker 

Perjure  t  (per'jur),  n.  A  perjured  person 
'  Hide  then,  tnou  bloody  hand,  thou  per- 

jure.'   Shot. 

Perjured  (per'jurd).  p.  and  a.  1.  Having 
sworn  falsely:  guilty  of  perjury;  as.  a  i*r- 
jnred  villain.  —  2  t  Being  sworn  falsely. 
'  Their  perjured  oath.'  Sinter. 

Perjurer  (per'Jur-erX  n.  One  that  wilfully 
takes  a  false  oath  in  legal  proceedings. 

Perjurlous,  Perjurous  (per-ju'ri-us,  p*r'- 
ju-nis).  a.  (Juilty  of  perjury;  containing 
perjury.  Quarltx. 

Perjury  (per'Ju  -ri).  n.  [See  PKRJURE,  ».(.] 
The  act  or  crime  of  wilfully  making  a  false 
oath  in  judicial  proceedings  to  one  who  has 
authority;  knowingly  making  a  false  oath  in 
a  judicial  proceeding  in  a  matter  material 
to  the  issue  or  cauae  in  question.  The  pen- 
alties of  perjury  attach  to  wilful  falsehood 
In  an  affirmation  by  a  Quaker,  Moravian,  or 
Separatist,  or  any  other  witness  where  such 
affirmation  is  in  lieu  of  an  oath.  The  offence 
of  perjury  Is  a  misdemeanour.  Popularly, 
the  mere  act  of  making  a  false  oath,  or  of 
violating  an  oath,  provided  it  be  lawful,  is 
considered  perjury. 

Perk(perk).n.  lAformoftxrreA.  See  PERCH  ] 
A  pole  placed  horizontally,  on  which  yarns, 
Ac.,  are  htmg  to  dry;  also,  a  peg  (pcrket)  for 
similar  purposes.  (Provincial.) 

Perk  (p^rkX  a.  [W  pert.  neat.  trim,  smart; 
comp  also  vert,  spruce,  dapper  ]  Pert;  trim; 
smart;  brisk;  airy;  jaunty;  vain.  'Pertasa 
peacock.  '  Sperutrr. 

Perk  (perk),  «  i  To  hold  up  the  head  with 
iltmted  smartness.  •  Edward's  miss  thus 
prrkt  It  in  your  face  '  /'ope. 

Perk  (perk),  r  c.  To  dress;  to  make  trim  or 
smart:  to  prank. 

I  <wc*r  'til  better  to  be  lowly  horn. 
And  run  with  humble  livwi  in  content, 
Than  \a\xfrrfj  up  in  a  0*ii£g33, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  .sA.ie. 

Perk  (perkX  ».i  To  peer;  to  look  narrowly 
or  sharply  '  Yon'd  be  perking  at  the  glass.' 

'.  ( 


(perk'et).  n.    A  small  pert     See 

Perkln  (pcr'klnX  n.     [For  perrytin.    See 

PEWIT  ]    A  kind  of  weak  perry 
Perking  (perk'lng),  o      Sharp;  scanning 

pertly  and  keenly;  Inqulslttr* 

tJJ'Jli  "*• llrin-  bo°»  "an  with  ...  little  re«. 
•"*•  rtrcwg  eye*. 

Perklnl«m  (perk-ln-iim).  n.     A  mode  of 
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treatment  Introduced  by  Perlcint  of  Ame- 
rica, consisting  in  tiiejippiication  to  fllamiiifMl 
parts  of  the  extremitii-.sof  two  rods  maile  of 
different  metals,  called  metallic  tractor*; 
tractoration.     Itunglison. 
Perklnlst  (perk'in-ist),  n.    A  believer  in  and 
practiser  of  Perkinism.     Dunyliton. 
Perklnistlc  (perk-in-is'tik).  a.     Relating  or 
belonging  to  Perkinism.     Dunjlimn. 
Perky  (perk'iX  a.    Perk;   trim;   jaunty. 
'  There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine.'  Tr.n- 
ftt/son. 

Perlaceous  (iiir-la'shus),  a.  Resembling  a 
pearl:  pearly. 

PerlldSB  (pcrll-deX  n.  pi  [From  Perla,  one 
of  the  genera,  and  Or.  eidoe,  resemblance.) 
A  family  of  neuropterous  (according  to  some 
orthopterous)  insects,  distinguished  by  the 
large  size  of  the  posterior  pair  of  wings. 
They  frequent  damp  and  marshy  situations, 
and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Some 
of  them  are  the  favourite  food  of  fishes. 
They  abound  in  temperate  climates.  Some- 
times called  fltone-JUe*. 

Perlite  (per'lit),  n.  [Fr.  pe.rle,  a  pearl,  and 
Gr.  lithoi,  a  stone.)  The  same  as  Pearl- 
stone. 

Perloust  (perlus),  a.    Perilous.    Kfienter. 

Perluatration  (per-lw-M'ihoiO, ».  [L.  per- 
lutttro — per,  through,  and  lustro,  to  survey.) 
The  act  of  viewing  all  over.  Ilowell. 

Pernianable,  t  a.  Permanent ;  durable. 
Lydgate. 

Permanence,  Permanency  (per'ma-nens, 
per'nia-nen-si),  n.  [See  PERMANENT.  ]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  permanent;  continu- 
ance in  the  same  state,  place,  or  duration; 
fixedness;  as,  the  ptrinaiifncr  of  a  govern- 
ment or  state;  the  permanence  of  institu- 
tions, or  of  a  system  of  principles,  'Per- 
manence or  fixedness  in  being.'  Sir  M. 
Hale. 

Salt,  they  say.  is  the  basis  of  solidity  and  per- 
manency in  compound  bodies.  Boyle. 

China  is  an  instance  of  JeriitaMeHce  without  pro- 
gression. Coleridge. 

Permanent  (inVma-nent),  a.  [L  perman- 
ent, permanent,  from  permaneo.  to  con- 
tinue -  -  per.  throughout,  and  maneo,  to 
remain  ]  Continuing  in  the  same  state, 
or  without  any  change  that  destroys  the 
form  or  nature  of  the  thing;  remaining  un- 
altered or  unremoved ;  durable;  lasting; 
abiding ;  fixed.  '  Eternity  stands  perma- 
nent and  flxt'  Dryden. —Permanent  ink, 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  thickened 
with  sap-green  or  cochineal,  used  for  mark- 
ing linen.  —  Permanent  toay,  in  rail,  the 
finished  road-bed  and  track,  including 
bridges,  viaducts,  crossings,  and  switches. 
The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  a 
temporary  way,  such  as  is  used  in  construc- 
tion In  removing  the  soil  of  cuttings,  <&c.— 
Permanent  white,  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  earthen- 
ware, and  as  a  pigment  -Lotting,  Duralilc, 
Permanent.  See  under  LASTING. 
Permanently  (per'nm-nent-li),  adv.  In  a 
permanent  manner;  with  long  continuance; 
durably;  In  a  flxed  state  or  place;  as,  a 
government;>«nrtan£7i#!/ established  Buyle 
Permanganic  (per-man-gan'ik),  o.  Ob- 
tained from  manganese.  — Pennanganic  acid 
i  Mn_< i  ILt.  an  acid  obtained  in  a  state  of 
aqueous  solution  by  decomposing  barium 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Permansion,  t  n,  [L.  pennaiutio,  a  remain- 
ing, persevering.]  Continuance.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Permeability  (per 'me- a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  permeable. 
Permeable  (per-me-a-bl).  a.  |L.  permea- 
triiis.  See  PKRMKATE.]  Capable  of  being 
permeated  or  passed  through  without  rup- 
ture or  displacement  of  Its  parts :  applied 
particularly  to  substances  that  admit  the 
passage  of  fluids;  as,  cloth,  leather,  wood, 
are  permeable  to  water  and  oil;  glass  is  per- 
meable to  light,  but  not  to  water 
Permeably  (per'me-a-bli),  o.  In  a  perme- 
able manner. 

Permeant  (i>er'me-ant),  a.  Passing  through. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Permeate  (pcr'mfi.at),  tU.  pret  A  pp.  per- 
meated; ppr  permeating  [L  permeo.per- 
meatum—  prefix  per,  through,  and  meo,  to 
glide,  flow,  or  pass.)  To  pass  through  the 
pores  or  Interstices  of;  to  penetrate  and 
pass  through  without  rupture  or  displace- 
ment of  parts:  applied  particularly  to  fluids 
which  pass  through  substances  of  loose  tex- 
ture; as.  water  permeate*  sand  or  a  filter- 
ing stone;  light  permeatet  glass. 
Permeation  (per-me-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 


PERMIT 
permeating  or  passing  through  the  pores  or 

Permian  (per'mi-an),  o.  [From  Perm,  in 
Russia,  or  that  part  of  Russia  which  f> 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  where  the 
series  is  largely  developed.  ]  In  </<m(  a 
applied  to  a  system  of  rocks  lying  bt  neath 
the  triassic  rocks,  and  Immediately  above 
the  carboniferous  system.  Formerly  the 
Permian  and  triassic  rocks  were  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  the  new  red  tand- 
ttone  system,  but  later  geologists  have  sepa- 
rated them  on  palrcontological  grounds,  the 
Permian  group  containing  many  pahcozoic 
forms,  while  the  remains  of  the  triassic  are 
largely  mesozoic.  The  Permian  forms  the 
uppermost  of  the  great  palaeozoic  series,  and 
is  unconformable  in  England  on  the  carbon- 
iferous, while  it  passes  by  almost  insensible 
gradations  into  the  triassic.  In  England 
the  Permian  rocks  are  largely  developed  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Called  also  Mag- 
nettian  Limestone. 

Permlsclble  (per-mis'si-UX  "  I  '•  permitctt 
—  per,  through,  and  misceo,  to  mix.  ]  Capable 
or  admitting  of  being  mixed.  (Rare.) 

Permlsst  (per-mis'X  n.  A  permission  of 
choice  or  selection ;  specifically,  in  rhet  a 
figure  by  which  a  matter  is  permitted  or 
committed  to  the  decision  of  one's  adver- 
sary. 'Administering  one  excess  against 
another  to  reduce  us  to  a  permits.'  Milton, 

Permissibility  (per-mis'i-biri-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  permissible.  Kclec.  Rev. 

Permissible  (per-mis'i-bl),  a.  [See  PERMIT.) 
Proper  to  being  permitted  or  allowed;  al- 
lowable. '  Make  all  permixvibU  excuses  for 
my  absence. '  Lamb. 

If  otherwise  expedient  the  nomenclature  is  per. 
missible.  Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

Permissibly  (per-mis'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  per- 
missible manner;  by  allowance. 

Permission  (per-mi'shon), ».  [L.  permitno, 
from  permitta,  to  permit.)  The  act  of  per- 
mitting or  allowing ;  authorization ;  allow- 
ance; license  or  liberty  granted;  leave. 

You  have  given  me  your  permission  for  this  ad- 
dress. Drydcn. 
He  craved  a  fair  permission  to  depart. 
And  there  defend  his  marches.        Tennysen. 

Permissive  (per-mis'iv),  a.  1.  Permitting; 

grunting  liberty;  allowing.  'By  his  per- 

misfive  will.'  Milton.—  2.  Granted;  suf- 
fered without  hinderance. 

Thus  I  emboldened  spake,  and  freedom  used 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found.         Milton. 

—Permimrive  bill,  a  bill  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly brought  before  Parliament,  whose 
object  is  to  empower  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  town  or  district  to  prohibit 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  within  the 
bounds  of  such  town  or  district.— Permit- 
Hive  laws,  such  laws  as  permit  certain  per- 
sons to  have  or  enjoy  the  use  of  certain 
things,  or  to  do  certain  acts.—  Permittive 
waste,  in  law,  the  neglect  of  necessary  re- 
pairs. 

PermlBSlvely  (ner-mis'iv-li).  adv.  In  *  per- 
missive manner:  by  allowance;  without  pro- 
hibition or  hinderance. 

Permistion  (pcr-mis'chon),  n.  [L.  permit- 
tio,  permixtia.  to  mingle,  mix  together) 
The  act  of  mixing;  the  state  of  being 
mingled. 

Permit  (per-mif),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  permitted; 
ppr.  permittina.  [L.  pennitto,  to  let  go,  to 
let  loose,  to  allow,  concede,  permit — prefix 
per,  and  mitto,  to  send;  Fr.  pemiettre.]  I.  To 
allow  by  silent  consent  or  by  not  prohibit- 
ing: to  suffer  without  giving  express  autho- 
rity. 

What  Cod  neither  commands  nor  forbids,  he  per- 
mits with  approbation  to  be  done  or  left  undone. 
Hooter. 

2.  To  grant  leave  or  liberty  to  by  express 
consent;  to  allow  expressly;  to  give  leave, 
liberty,  or  license  to  do;  as,  a  license  that 
ptrmitx  a  person  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 

3.  t  To  give  over;  to  leave;  to  give  up  or  re- 
sign; to  refer. 

For  provided  our  duty  is  secured,  for  the  degrees 
and  for  the  instruments  every  man  is  prrtnttttti  to 
himself.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Let  us  not  ajrgravate  our  sorrows. 
But  to  the  foils,  permit  the  event  of  things. 

Addim. 

—Allow,  Permit,  Suffer,  Tolerate.  See  under 
ALLOW.— SYR.  To  allow,  let,  grant,  admit, 
suffer,  tolerate,  endure,  consent  to. 
Permit  (per-mif),  v.i.     To  grant  leave,  li- 
cense, or  permission;  to  enable  a  person  to 
do  something;  to  allow;  as,  we  shall  go 
there  if  circumstances  permit. 
Permit  (per'mit),  n      Warrant ;  leave:  per- 
mission; specifically,  a  written  permission 
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given  by  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise, 
or  by  other  competent  authority,  for  con- 
veying spirits,  wine,  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Permittance  (per-mit'ans),  n.  Allowance; 
forbearance  of  prohibition;  permission. 

This  unclean  permittance  defeats  the  sacred  and 
glorious  end  both  of  the  moral  and  judicial  law. 

Milton. 

Permittee  (per-mit-te'),  "•  One  to  whom 
anything  is  permitted;  one  to  whom  a  per- 
mit is  granted. 

Permitter  (per-mit'er),  n.  One  who  per- 
mits. '  The  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of 
sin  '  Edwards. 

Perralx  (per-miksO, ».  t.  To  mix  together;  to 
mingle. 

Pennixtion  (per-miks'chon),  n.  A  mixing 
or  state  of  being  mixed.  Brerewood. 

Permutable  (per-mu'ta-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
beins  permuted;  exchangeable. 

Permutableness  (per-mu'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  perrautable. 

Permutably  (per-mu'ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  per- 
mutable  manner;  by  interchange. 

Permutation  (per-mu-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  per- 
tnutatio.  See  PERMUTE.  ]  1.  Intermuta- 
tion ;  concurrent  changes ;  mutual  change; 
interchange.  'The  intolerable  distresses 
brought  upon  them  by  the  violent  convul- 
sions and  permutations  that  have  been  made 
in  property.'  Burke.—  2.  In  math,  change 
or  different  combination  of  any  number  of 
quantities.  Permutations  differ  from  com- 
b!  nations  in  this,  that  the  latter  has  no 
reference  to  the  order  in  which  the  quan- 
tities are  combined ;  whereas  in  the  former 
this  order  is  considered,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  permutations  always  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  combinations.  If  n 
represent  the  number  of  quantities,  then 
the  number  of  permutations  that  can  be 
formed  out  of  them,  taking  two  by  two  to- 
gether, is  n  x(n— 1);  taken  three  and  three 
together,  is  n  x  (n-1)  x  (n  -  2),  and  so  on. 
See  COMBINATION.  —Permutation  lock,  a 
lock  in  which  the  moving  parts  are  capable 
of  transposition,  so  that  being  arranged  in 
any  concerted  order,  it  becomes  necessary 
before  shooting  the  bolt  to  arrange  the 
tumblers.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Permute  (per-muf),  ».«.  pret.  *  pp.  per- 
muted; ppr.  permuting.  [L.  permuto— pre- 
fix per,  and  muto,  to  change. )  1.  To  inter- 
change.—2.  t  To  exchange;  to  barter.  Ilack- 
luyt. 

Permutert  (per-mut'er),  n.  One  that  ex- 
changes. Huloet. 

Pern  (pern),  n.  Pernis  apivorus,  the  honey- 
buzzard. 

Pernt  (pern),  v.  t.    To  turn  to  profit;  to  sell. 

Those  that,  to  ease  their  purse,  or  please  their  prince, 
Pern  their  profession,  their  religion  wince. 

Sylvester,  Djt  Bartas. 

Pernancy  (per'nan-si),  n.  [Norm,  perner, 
O.Fr.  penre,  prenre,  Mod.  Fr.  prendre,  to 
take.  ]  In  law,  a  taking  or  reception,  as  the 
receiving  of  rents  or  tithes  in  kind. 

Pemel  (per'nel),  n.    Same  as  Pimpernel. 

Perniciout  (per-nish'on),  n.  Destruction. 
Hudibras. 

Pernicious  (per-nish'us),  a.  [L.  perniciasus, 
from  pernicies,  destruction,  from  pernew, 
to  kill— per,  thoroughly,  and  neco,  to  kill, 
nex,  necis,  death.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of 
killing,  destroying,  or  injuring ;  very  injuri- 
ous or  mischievous;  destructive;  as,  a  habit 
pernicimui  to  health. 

Every  eye 

Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire. 
Milton. 

2.  Harbouring  evil  designs  or  intentions ; 
evil-hearted;  malicious;  wicked.  "This  per- 
nicious caitiff  deputy.'  Sha.lt.  'His  perni- 
cious soul.'  Shak.—  SYN.  Destructive,  ruin- 
ous, deadly,  noxious,  injurious,  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous. 

Pemicioust  (per-nish'us),  a.  [L.  pernix, 
pernicix,  swift,  nimble.]  Quick. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.    Milton 

Perniciously(per-nish'u8-li),a(Jt).  1.  Inaper- 
nicious  manner;  destructively;  with  ruin- 
ous tendency  or  effects.  —  2.  t  Maliciously ; 
malignantly.  'All  the  commons  hate  him 
perniciously.'  Shak. 

Pernlclousness  (per-nish'us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  pernicious,  very  injurious, 
mischievous,  or  destructive. 

Pernicityt  (per-nis'i-ti),  n.  [L.  pernicitas, 
from  pernix,  pernicis,  nimble,  swift.]  Swift- 
ness of  motion;  celerity.  'Endued  with 
great  swiftness  or  pernicity.'  Ray.  [Rare.] 

Peraicketty  ( per-nik'et-ti ),  a.  [  Probably 
Fr.  par,  through,  by,  and  niquet,  a  trifle.  ] 


Precise  in  trifles ;  fastidious ;  very  trim  in 
dress.     [Scotch.  ] 

Pernio  (per'ni-6),  n.    [L. ,  from  Gr.  perna, 
the  heel.  I    A  chilblain.    DUH- 


to  which  it  is  perpendicular  makes  a  tan- 
gent with  the  curve.  In  this  case  the  per- 
pendicular is  usually  called  a  normal  to  the 


Pernis  (pei-'nis),  n.    A    genus 

of  birds  belonging  to  the  hawk 

family.  P.  apiaonu  (the  honey- 
buzzard)  is   the  only  British 

species. 
Pernoctalian  t   (pcr-nok-ta'- 

li-an),  n.     [See  below.]     One 

who  watches  or  keeps  awake 

all  night.     Hook. 
Pernoctatlon     (per-nok-ta'- 

shon),  ?i.   [L.  pernoctatia,  from 

pernocto,  to  pass  the  night — 

per,  through,  and  nox,  night.  ] 

The  act  of  passing  the  whole 

night;  a  remaining  all  night 

'  Pernoctations   or    abodes    in 

prayers.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
Pernor  (per'nor),  n.     [Norm. 

perner,  a  corrupted   form  of 

Fr.    prendre,    to    take.]      In 

law,    he    who    receives    the 

profits  of  lands,  <tc. 
Perogue   (pe-rog'),    71.     Same 

as  Pirogue. 
Peronate   (pert-nat),  a.     [L. 

peronatus,  rough-booted,  from 

pero,  peronis,  a  kind  of  rough 

boot.]    In  bot.  a  term  applied 

to   the   stipes  of   fungaceous 

plants,  which  is  thickly  laid 

over  with  a  woolly  substance  ending  in  a 

sort  of  meal. 
Perone  (per'o-ne),  n.  [Or.  perone,  a  brooch.  ] 

In  anat.  the  fibula  or  small  bone  of  the  leg, 

so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  pin  of 

a  brooch. 

Peroneal  (per-o-ne'al),  a.    [See  above.]   Per- 
taining to  the  fibula;  as,  peroneal  muscles. 
Perorate  (per'o-rat),  v.i.  To  make  a  perora- 
tion; also,  to  speechify;  to  spout 

Excited  crowds  filled  Hyde  Park,  and  infuriated 

persons  perorated  from  chairs.  Sat.  Rev. 

Peroration  (per-8-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  peroratio, 

from  peroro,  to  speak  from  beginning  to 

end— per,  through,  and  oro,  to  speak,  to 

Cray.]  The  concluding  part  of  an  oration, 
i  which  the  speaker  recapitulates  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  his  discourse  or  argument, 
and  urges  them  with  greater  earnestness 
and  force,  with  a  view  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  hearers.  Hence,  the  con- 
clusion of  a  speech,  however  constructed. 

His  enthusiasm  kindles  as  he  advances,  and  when 
he  arrives  at  his  peroration,  it  is  in  full  blaze. 

Rurit. 

Peroxide  (per-oks'id),  n.  That  oxide  of  a 
given  base  which  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oxygen. 

Peroxidize  ( per-oks'id-iz ),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
peroxidized;  ppr.  peroxidizing.  To  oxidize 
to  the  utmost  degree. 

Perpend  ( per -pend'),  v.t.  [L.  perpendo,  to 
weigh  carefully — per,  intens.,  and  pendo, 
to  cause  to  hang  down,  to  weigh.]  To  weigh 
in  the  mind;  to  consider  attentively. 

Oft  and  well 

Have  I  prepended  \ti\s,  devising  ways 
For  flight,  and  schemes  of  plausible  disguise. 

Southey. 

Perpend,  Perpender  (per'pend,  per-pend'- 
er),  71.  [Fr.  parpaing,  parpain,  from  par, 
through,  and  pan,  the  side  of  a  wall.]  In 
arch,  a  long  stone  reaching  through  the 
thickness  of  a  wall  so  as  to  be  visible  on 
both  sides,  and  therefore  wrought  and 
smoothed  at  the  ends.  Now  usually  called 
a  Bond-stone,  Bonder,  or  Through,  also  Per- 
bend,  Perpend-stone,  Perpent-stmie.  —•  Per- 
pend or  perpyn  wall,  a  wall  formed  of  per- 
pends, that  is,  of  ashlar  stones,  each  stone 
reaching  from  side  to  side.—  Keeping  the 
perpends,  in  brickwork,  a  phrase  used  to  de- 
note the  occurrence  of  the  vertical  joints 
over  each  other. 

Perpendlclet  (per-pen'di-kl),  n.  [Fr.perpeu- 
dicule,  from  L.  perpendiculum.  ]  Something 
hanging  down  in  a  direct  line ;  a  plumb-line. 

Perpendicular  (per-pen-dik'u-ler),  a.  [Fr. 
perpendiculaire;  L.  perpendicular  is,  from 
perpendiculum,  a  plumb-line— per,  intens. , 
and  pendeo,  to  hang,  to  hang  down.  See 
PENDANT.]  1.  Perfectly  upright  or  vertical; 
extending  in  a  straight  line  from  any  point 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  at  right 
angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.— 2.  In 
atom,  falling  directly  on  a  line  or  surface  at 
right  angles;  at  right  angles  to  a  given  line 
or  surface.  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  per- 
pendicular to  a  curve,  when  it  cuts  the 
curve  in  a  point  where  another  straight  line 


Perpendicular  Style,  Abbey  Church,  Bath. 

curve.— Perpendicular  style,  in  arch,  the 
florid  or  Tudor  style  of  Gothic.  The  window 
affords  the  most  striking  character  of  this 
style ;  and  the  eye  at  once  distinguishes  it 
from  any  other  by  observing  that  perpendi- 
cular lines  prevail  throughout  all  the  trac- 
ery. This  style  of  Gothic  was  peculiar  to 
England.  The  building  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed cut  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this 
style.— Perpendicular  lift,  a  contrivance  on 
canals  for  passing  boats  from  one  level  to 
another. 

Perpendicular  (per-pen-dik'u-ler),  n.    1.  A 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  a  vertical  line  or  any  body  standing 
in  that  direction.— 2.  In  geom.  a  line  falling 
at  right  angles  on  another  line  or  on  a  plane, 
,  ormakingequal  angles 
with  it  on  each  side. 
Thus  if   the  straight 
line  A  B,  falling  on  the 
straight  line  DC,  makes 
the  angles  ABC,   ABD 
equal  to  one  another, 
AB    is   called   a   per- 
pendicular   to    DO.— 
C    3.  In  gun.  a  small  in- 
strument  for  finding 
the  centre  line  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in 
the  operation  of  pointing  it  at  an  object. 
Perpendicularity  (per-pen-dik'u-lar"i-ti).n. 
The  state  of   being  perpendicular.     'The 
perpendicularity  of  these  lines.'    Watts. 
Perpendicularly  (per-pen-dik'u-ler-Ii),  adv. 
In  a  perpendicular  manner;  so  as  to  be  per- 
pendicular; vertically. 
Perpensiont  (per-pen'shon),  n.    [From  L. 

ferpendo,  perpensum,  to  weigh  carefully. 
eePEEPKND.]    Consideration. 

Unto  reasonable  perpensions  it  hath  no  place  in 
some  sciences.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Perpenslty  t  ( per-pen'si-ti ),  71.  Considera- 
tion; a  pondering.  Swift. 

Perpent-stone  (per'pent-ston),  n.  In  arch. 
see  PERPEND. 

Perpesslont  (per-pesh'on),  n.  [L.  perpessio, 
perpesswnis,  from  perpetior,  to  bear  with 
patience— per,  thoroughly,  and  patior,  to 
suffer,  to  endure.]  Suffering;  endurance. 
Bp.  Pearson. 

Perpetrate  (per'pe-trat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
perpetrated;  ppr.  perpetrating.  [L.  perpe- 
tro—per,  through,  thoroughly,  and  patro, 
to  finish.]  To  do,  execute,  or  perform,  gener- 
ally in  a  bad  sense;  to  be  guilty  of;  to  com- 
mit; as,  to  perpetrate  a  crime. 

For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 

We  do  but  row,  we're  steer'd  by  fate.    Hudibras. 

Also  used  humorously  for  to  produce  some- 
thing execrable  or  shocking ;  as,  to  perpe- 
trate  a  pun. 

Sir  P  induced  two  of  his  sisters  to  perpetrate  a  duet. 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Perpetration  (per-pe-tra'shon ),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  perpetrating;  the  act  of  committing 
a  crime. — 2.  An  evil  action. 

The  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own 
consciences,  always  attend  injurious  perpetrations. 
Eikon  Basilike. 
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Perpetrator < pcr-pe-tri-USr)  n.  One  Uuit 
iH-rpelr«l«s;  une  tli»t  commlti  *  crime. 

Perpetuable  <;.i-r-pet'u-a.bl>,  a.  1  hat  m«jr 
!«•  periKtuated  or  continued  indefinitely. 

Varieties  are  perpauaHe,  like  species.      Atf  Grtf. 

Perpetual  (per-pef  u-al),  a.  [Fr.  perpttuel; 
I.  wrpeliuilu.  From  perpetuut,  perpetual, 
.•onllnuous- pe r,  through,  ami  peto,  to  dire 
one's  ooane  to.  to  seek,  to  go  to  »r  towards. I 
1  Never  ceasing:  continuing  f»r  ever  in 
future  time ;  destined  to  be  eternal ;  as,  a 
ptrvrtual  covenant;  a  perpetual  statute. 
•L  Continuing  or  continued  without  inter- 
mlailiin  ;  uninterrupted  ;  as,  a  perprtuitt 
stream ;  the  perpetual  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age  not  by 
presentation  Uut  by  ferpetual  reproduction.  ^^ 

Perpetual  curate,  a  permanent  minister 
of  a  curacy  in  which  all  the  tithes  are 
appropriated  and  no  vicarage  is  endowed. 

Perpetual  motion,  motion  that  once  ori- 
ginated generates  a  power  of  continuing 
Itself  for  ever  or  Indefinitely,  by  means 
of  mechanism  or  some  application  of  the 
force  of  gravity.  The  celebrated  problem 
of  a  perpetual  motion  consists  in  the  in- 
venting of  a  machine  which  shall  have  the 
principles  of  iu  motion  within  itself,  ami 
numherle  s  schemes  have  been  proposed 
for  its  solution:  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again  that  such  a  machine 
Is  Impossible,  unless  friction  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  which  necessarily  retard, 
and  finally  stop  the  motions  of  machines, 
could  be  removed.  In  speaking  of  the  per- 
petual motion,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
from  the  forces  by  which  motion  may  be 
produced  we  are  to  exclude  air,  water,  and 
other  natural  agents,  as  heat,  atmospheric 
changes,  *c.  The  only  admissible  agents 
are.  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  its  attractive 
forces,  which  may  all  be  considered  of  the 
same  kind  as  gravitation  Perpetual  tarm, 
an  endless  screw.  See  ESHLKSS.  -Co»(inn- 
ous.  Incessant,  Continual,  Perpetual.  See 
under  CONTINUOUS.  —  SYN.  Never-ceasing, 
endless,  eternal,  everlasting,  never-failing, 
unceasing,  ceaseless,  unfailing,  perennial, 
enduring,  permanent,  lasting,  uninterrup- 
ted, incessant,  constant. 
Perpetually  (per-pet'u-al-li),  atlr.  In  a  ptT- 
petual  manner:  constantly:  continually. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Hook  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kin  J  of  standard  for  lan^ua^e.  \-i'tft. 

Perpetually  t  (per-pet'u-al-ti).  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  perpetual. 

Perpetuate  (per-pefn-ttX  n.  pret.  A  pp. 
perpetuated;  ppr.  perpetuating.  [L.perpftuo, 
perpetuatum,  from  perpetuus.  See  PKK- 
PETOAL.)  To  make  perpetual:  to  cause  to 
endure  or  to  lie  continued  indefinitely ;  to 
preserve  from  extinction  or  oblivion ;  to 
eternize:  as,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  a  great  event  or  of  an  illustrious  char- 
H  tar 

The  fondneu  win.  h  some  have  felt  to  perpetuate 
their  names  when  their  race  has  fallen  extinct,  is  well 
known.  /.  Lfliraeli. 

Perpetuate,  Perpetuated  (ner-pet'u-at, 

J'I'T  prt'ii-ut  «'il),  p.  and  a.  Made  perpetual; 
continued  through  eternity,  or  for  an  in- 
definite time;  recurring  continuously;  con- 
tinually repeated  or  reiterated. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven  resounding  for  ever  in  our  e.irs!  Hammond 

The  trees  and  rt"wers  remain 
By  Nature's  care  ferpetuate  and  self-sown.  s.'tttttry. 

Perpetuation  (per-pet'u-a"shon).  n  The  act 
of  pen*'tuating  or  making  perpetual :  the 
act  of  preserving  from  extinction  or  oblivion 
through  an  endless  existence,  or  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  —  Perpetuation  of 
testimony,  in  I""',  the  taking  of  testimony, 
In  certain  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for 
future  use.  Thus  a  party  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  property,  ami  fears  that  his  right 
may  at  some  future  time  be  disputed,  is  en- 
titled to  examine  witnesses  in  order  to  pre- 
serve that  testimony  which  may  be  lost  by 
the  death  of  such  witnesses  before  he  can 
prosecute  his  claim,  or  before  he  is  called 
on  to  defend  his  right. 

Perpetuity  (per-pe-tu'|.tl).  n.  [Fr  perpt- 
t\uU;  L.  perpetuiint,  from  perpetuu*,  per- 
petual (which  see).  |  1  The  state  or  c|tiality 
"f  being  perpetual;  endless  duration  ;  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  existence,  or  duration 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time;  as,  the  per- 
VftuitH  of  laws  and  institutions.  •  Those 
laws  which  God  for  perpetuity  hath  estab- 
llnhed.'  Hooker 


Mortals  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads. 


a  Something  of  which  there  will  be  no  end; 
something  lasting  for  ever  or  for  an  in- 
definitely long  time.  'A  mess  of  pottage 
for  a  birthright,  a  present  repast  for  a 
perpetuity.'  South.— Z.  In  iuw,(a) duration 
to  all  futurity;  exemption  from  intermission 
or  ceasing.  (6)  An  estate  which  is  so  settled 
in  tail  that  it  cannot  be  made  void. — ».  In 
the  doctrine  of  annuities,  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  simple  interest  of  any 
principal  sum  will  amount  to  the  same  as 
the  principal  Itself;  or  it  is  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  to  be  given  for  an  annuity 
which  is  to  continue  for  ever;  also,  the  an- 
nuity itself. 

Perplex  flier-picks'),  v.  t.  [From  L.  perplexut, 
entangled,  interwoven,  confused,  intricate, 
involved,  from  per,  intens. ,  and  plecta,  plex- 
um,  to  twist,  from  the  root  of  Or.  pleko, 
L.  plica,  to  fold.]  1.  To  make  intricate;  to 
involve ;  to  entangle ;  to  make  complicated 
and  difficult  to  be  understood  or  unravelled. 

What  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  under- 
standing in  a  fair  view.  J.otAe. 

His  tongue 

Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Matures!  counsels.  Milton. 

2.  To  embarrass ;  to  puzzle ;  to  distract ;  to 
tease  with  suspense,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity. 
•  We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.'    2 
Cor.  iv.  8. 

He  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage 
their  hearts.  Pryden. 

3.  To  plague  ;  to  vex.    Glanville.  —  Embar- 
rass, Puzzle,  Perplex.    See  under  EMBAR- 
RASS. —  Svx.  To  entangle.  Involve,  compli- 
cate, embarrass,  puzzle,  bewilder,  confuse, 
distract,  harass,  vex,  plague,  tease,  molest. 

Perplex  t  (ptr-pleksO.  a  [L.  perplexus.  See 
above.]  Intricate;  difficult.  Glanville. 
I  Perplexedly  (per-pleks'ed-li),  ado.  i.  In  a 
perplexed  manner;  with  perplexity.  — 2.  In 
a  perplexing  manner;  intricately;  with  In- 
volution. 'He  handles  the  question  very 
perplexedly.'  Bp.  Hull 

Perplexedness  (p6r-pleks'ed-nes),  11.  Per- 
plexity. Locke. 

Perplexing  (per-pleks'ing),  p.  and  a.  Em- 
barrassing; difficult;  intricate. 

Perplexity  (per-pleks'i-ti).  n.  1.  The  state 
of  Tieing  perplexed ;  distraction  of  mind 
through  doubt  or  difficulty;  anxiety;  em- 
barrassment. '  Walking  slow,  in  doubt  and 
great  perplexity.'  Tennyson. 

Such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind.       Coleridge. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intricate  or  involved. 

Let  him  look  for  the  labyrinth :  for  I  cannot  dis- 
cern any  unless  in  the  perplexity  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Stilting  fleet 

Perplexiveness  t  (per-plelci'iv-nes).  n.  The 
quality  of  lieing  perplexing;  tendency  to 
perplex.  '  The  perplexivenetis  of  imagina- 
tion.' Dr.  II.  Mure. 

Perplexly  t  (per-pleksli),  ado.  Perplexedly. 
•Set  down  so  perplexly  by  the  Saxon  annal- 
ist.' Milton. 

Perplextlyt  (p^r-plekst'li),  ado.  Perplex- 
edly. 

Pel-notation  (p6r-p6-tn'shon),n.  [Prefix  per, 
nna  potation.]  The  act  of  drinking  largely; 
a  thorough  drinking-bout. 

Perquisite  (pertcwi-zit),  n.  [L.  perquisition, 
something  diligently  inquired  after,  from 
pcrquiro  —  per,  intens.,  and  qurero,  to  seek, 
look,  or  search  for.  ]  1.  Something  obtained 
from  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the 
settled  wages  or  emoluments:  something  in 
addition  to  regular  wages  or  salary.  — 2.  In 
law,  whatever  a  man  gets  by  industry  or 
purchases  with  his  money:  opposed  to  things 
which  come  to  him  by  descent. 

Perquisitedt  (pcrTcwI-zlt-etl),  o.  Supplied 
with  perquisites.  '  Perquixited  varlets.' 

s'.,  ,  .,,,. 

Perquisition  (per-kwi-zi'shon).  n.  [Fr.  per- 
quisition. See  above.)  A  thorough  inquiry 
or  search.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Perrie.t n.  [Fr. pierrerie,  jewels. from pierre, 
L.  and  Gr.p«fra,  a  stone.  ]  Jewels;  precious 
stones.  Cnaucer. 

Perriert  (pert-er).  n.  [O. Fr.  perriere.  See 
PRRRIE.  ]  An  engine  for  throwing  stones. 
Ilackluyt 

Perron  (iier'on).  n.  [Fr.;  L.L.  petronus.  a 
perron,  from  L  and  Or  petra  (Fr.  pierre).  a 
stone.)  In  arch,  an  external  stair  by  which 
access  is  given  to  the  entrance-door  of  a 
building  when  the  principal  floor  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  ground. 


Perroquet  (per-o-kef),  n.  The  tame  as 
I'arrakeet. 

Perruque  (per-rukV  n.    [Fr.)    A  peruke. 

Perruquler  (pe-ru'ki-er),  n,  [Fr.  See  Pi- 
1:1  KK  |  A  wig-maker. 

Perry  (pert),  n.  [Fr.  poire,  perry,  from 
poire,  a  pear,  L  pyrum,  a  pear]  A  fer- 
mented liquor  made  from  the  juice  of  pears. 
It  is  analogous  to  cider,  and  prepared  much 
in  the  same  way.  It  forms  a  pleasant  and 
wholesome  beverage. 

Perry  t  (pert),  n     See  PIRRT. 

Persant.1  o.  [Fr.  peryant.  ppr.  of  peryer,  to 
pierce.)  Piercing.  Chaucer;  Spenser. 

Perscrutation  (per-skro-ta'shon),  >i.  [L 
jfrtcrutatio,  perscnttor —  per,  thoroughly, 
and  scrutor,  to  search.]  A  searching  thor- 
oughly: minute  search  or  inquiry. 

Perscrute  t  (per-skrof),  r.  t.  and  t.  To  make 
a  thorough  search  or  inquiry:  to  investigate. 
'To  perscrute  the  matter.'  Borde. 

Perse.ta.  [Fr.]  Sky-coloured;  bluish-gray. 
Chaucer. 

Persea  (per-se'a),  n.  A  genus  of  Lauracec. 
See  AVOCADO. 

Persecot  (per'se-kot),  n.    Same  as  /'<  / 

Persecute  (per'se-kut),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  per- 
secuted; ppr.  persecuting.  [Fr.  persecuter, 
L.  persequor,  persecute*,  to  persecute — per, 
intens.,  and  ttequor,  to  follow. ]  1.  To  harass 
or  afflict  with  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  or 
annoyance;  to  injure  or  afflict  persistently; 
specifically^  to  afflict,  harass,  or  punish  on 
account  of  opinions,  for  adherence  to  a  par- 
ticular creed  or  system  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, or  to  a  mode  of  worship. 

Rlessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you.and/rr- 
tecuif  you.  Mat.  v.  n. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime. 
And  individual  freedom  mute.          Tftttiyjem. 

2.  To  harass  with  solicitations  or  importu- 
nity. Johnson. 

Persecuting  (per'se-kut-ing),  o.  Given  to 
persecution. 

Persecution  (per-se-ku'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  practice  of  persecuting ;  especially  the 
infliction  of  pain  or  death  upon  others  un- 
justly, for  adhering  to  a  religious  creed  or 
mode  of  worship,  either  by  way  of  penalty  or 
in  order  to  force  them  to  renounce  their 
principles. 

By  persecution.  I  mean,  the  employment  of  any 
pains  or  penalties,  the  administration  of  any  uneasi- 
ness to  body  or  mind,  in  consequence  of  a  man's  be- 
lief, or  with  a  view  to  change  it.  Its  essential  feature 
is  this;  that  it  addresses  itself  to  the  will,  not  to  the 
understanding;  it  seeks  to  modify  opinion  by  the  use 
of  fears,  instead  of  reasons — of  motives,  instead  of 
arguments.  jf.  Martitteau. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persecuted;  the  suffer- 
ing of  pain. 

Our  necks  are  under  persecution  ;  we  labour  and 
have  no  rest.  Lain.  v.  5. 

3.t  A  carrying  on;  prosecution.    Haiti. 

Persecutive  (per'se-ku-tiv).  o.  Following ; 
persecuting. 

Persecutor  (per'se-kut-er),  n.  One  who  per- 
secutes; one  who  pursues  and  harasses  an- 
other unjustly  and  vexatiously,  particularly 
on  account  of  religious  principles. 

Henry  rejected  the  Pope's  supremacy,  but  retained 
every  corruption  beside,  and  became  a  cruel  perse- 
cuter.  Swift. 

Persecutrix  (per'se-kut-rlks),  n.  A  female 
who  persecutes. 

Perseides  (per-se'i-dez).  n.  pi.  A  name  given 
to  the  August  meteors,  because  they  seem 
to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Perseus. 

Perselee.t  n.    Parsley.    Chaucer. 

Persepolitan  (per  se-pol'i-tan).  n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Persepolia,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Persia. 

Persepolitan  (per-se-pol'I-tan).  o.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Persepolis  or  its  inhabitants. 

Perseus  (pAr'sus),  n.  1.  In  Oreek  myth. 
the  celebrated  legendary  hero,  son  of  Zeus 
and  Danae,  who  slew  the  Gorgon  Medusa. — 
2.  In  ostron.  one  of  the  forty-eight  constel- 
lations. It  is  surrounded  by  Andromeda. 
Aries.  Taurus,  Auriga,  Camelopardalus,  and 
Cassiopeia,  and  contains,  according  to  the 
Itritish  Catalogue,  fifty-nine  stars. 

Persevert  (per-sev'er),  ».».    To  persevere. 

To  ptrtever 

In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness.  Shak. 

[This  Is  the  form  of  the  word  generally  used 
by  Shakspere.  ] 

Perseverance  (per-ne-vfrans).  n  [  Kr  .  from 
L.  pergeverantia.  See  PKK8KVKRK.)  1.  The 
act  or  habit  of  persevering ;  persistence  • 


Fat.-,  far.  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  leu. 
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anything  undertaken;  continued  pursuit  or 
prosecution  of  any  business  or  enterprise 
begun:  applied  alike  to  good  and  evil. 

Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright.  Shak. 

2,  In  tkeol.  continuance  in  a  state  of  grace 
to  a  state  of  glory.  Sometimes  called  Final 
Perseverance  and  Perseverance  of  Saints.— 
SYN.  Persistence,  steadfastness,  constancy, 
steadiness. 

Perseverantt  (per-se-ve'rant),  a.  Constant 
in  pursuit  of  an  undertaking.  Bp.  Hall. 

Perse  verantly  t  (  per-se-ve  '  rant  -  li  ),  adv. 
Perse  veringly. 

Persevere  (per-se-veY),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  per- 
severed; ppr.  persevering.  [L.  persevere,  from 
perseverus,  verysevereor  strict—  per,intens., 
and  severus,  severe,  serious,  grave,  strict.] 
To  persist  in  any  business  or  enterprise  un- 
dertaken ;.  to  pursue  steadily  any  design  or 
course  commenced;  not  to  give  over  or 
en.  Se 


abandon  what  is  undertaken 


ee  PERSIST. 
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Would  those,  who,  by  opinion  placed  on  high. 
Stand  fair  and  perfect  in  the  country's  eye. 
Maintain  that  honour,  let  me  in  their  ear 
Hint  this  essential  doctrine—  persevere. 

Churchill. 

TV  persevere  in  any  evil  course  makes  you  unhappy 
in  this  life,  and  will  certainty  throw  you  into  ever- 
lasting torments  in  the  next.  Abp.  Wake. 

Persevering  (per-se-ver'ing),  p.  and  a.  Per- 
sisting in  any  business  or  course  begun; 
constant  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose  or 
enterprise;  as,  a  persevering  student. 

Perseveringly  (per-se-veVing-li),  adv.  In  a 
persevering  manner;  with  perseverance  or 
continued  pursuit  of  what  is  undertaken. 

Persian  (per'shi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Per- 
sia, to  the  Persians  or  their  language;  Persic. 

Persian  (per'shi-an),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Per- 
sia. —  2.  The  language  spoken  in  Persia.  — 
3.  In  arch,  a  male  figure  draped  after  the 
ancient  Persian  manner,  and  serving  to  sup- 
port an  entablature  after  the  manner  of  a 
column  or  pilaster.  See  ATLANTKS  and 
CARYATID.  —  4.  A  thin  silk,  used  principally 
for  lining  coats,  gowns,  and  petticoats  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  PlancM.—  Per- 
sian apple,  the  peach.  —  Persian  berry,  the 
fruit  of  Jihamnun  infectorius,  and  probably 
of  other  species,  used  by  the  modern  Greeks 
to  dye  morocco  leather,  and  employed  also 
in  calico-printing.  —  Persian  blinds,  jalou- 
sies ;  Venetian  blinds.  —  Persian  carpet,  a 
carpet  made  in  one  piece,  instead  of  in 
breadths  or  strips  to  be  joined.  The  warp 
and  weft  are  of  linen  or  hemp,  and  the  tufts 
of  coloured  wool  are  inserted  by  twisting 
them  around  the  warp  all  along  the  row. 
A  line  of  tufts  being  inserted,  a  shoot  of  the 
aft  is  made,  and  then  beaten  up  to  close 
e  fabric.  —  Persian  fire,  in  med.  same  as 
Anthrax.  —  Persian  lily,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Fritillaria  (F.  persica),  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  cultivated  as  a  garden  flower.  See  FRI 
TILLARIA.  —  Persian  powder,  a  preparation 
of  the  flowers  of  the  composite  plant  Pyre- 
thrum  carneum  or  roseum,  which  are  dried 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 
has  wonderful  efficacy  in  destroying  noxious 
insects.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  nat.  order 
Composite.  It  is  often  grown  in  gardens 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  —  Persian  wheel,  an 
engine  contrived  for  raising  water  to  irri- 
gate lands  which  lie  on  the  borders  or  banks 
of  rivers,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  large  wheel  with  a  series  of 
buckets  fixed  to  its  circumference,  which 
raise  the  water. 

Persic  (per'sik),  n.  The  Persian  language. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Iranian  group  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  tongues. 

Persic  (per'sik),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Per- 
sia; Persian. 

Persicaria  (per-si-ka'ri-a),  n.  [Fr.  persi- 
caire,  from  L.  L.  persicarius,  from  L.  persica, 
a  peach.  ]  The  common  name  of  various  Bri- 
tish plants  of  the  genus  Polygonum  ;  also 
the  generic  name  of  P.  orientals,  a  tall  hand- 
some annual,  strikingly  ornamented  with 
drooping  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  See  POLY- 
GONUM. 

Persicot  (per'si-kot),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  per- 
sica, a  peach  or  nectarine.]  A  kind  of  cor- 
dial made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, &c.,  with  refined  spirit.  Written 
also  Perseeot. 

Persiflage  (par-se-flazh),  n.  [Fr.,  homper- 
Kfih-r,  to  quiz;  L.  sibi'o,  to  hiss.]  Idle  ban- 
tering talk  or  humour;  frivolous  jeering 
style  of  treating  or  regarding  any  subject, 
serious  or  otherwise. 

Persifleur  (par-se-fler,  e  long),  n.  One  who 
indulges  in  persiflage;  a  banterer;  a  quiz. 


No  people  ever  were  so  little  prone  to  admire  at  all 
as  the  French  of  Voltaire.  Persiflage  was  the  char- 
acter of  their  whole  mind.  .  .  .  They  feel  withal 
that,  if  persiflage  be  the  great  thing,  there  never  was 
such  Apersifteur.  Carlyie. 

Persimmon,  Persimon  (per-sim'mon),  n. 
[Virginia  Indian.]  The  fruit  of  the  Dios- 
pyros  virginiana,  a  tree  inhabiting  the 
United  States  of  America,  more  especially 
the  southern  states,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  60  feet  or  more.  The  fruit  is  suc- 
culent, reddish,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  plum,  containing  a  few  oval  stones. 
It  is  powerfully  astringent  when  green,  but 
when  fully  ripe  the  pulp  becomes  soft,  pal- 
atable, and  very  sweet.  It  is  eaten  both  by 
man  and  wild  and  domestic  animals;  it  is 
also  pounded,  dried,  and  made  into  cakes, 
or  it  is  fermented  and  yields  by  distillation 
an  ardent  spirit.— To  rake  up  the  persim- 
mons, to  rake  up  the  plums  of  the  persim- 
mon-tree; to  draw  in  the  money;  to  pocket 
the  stakes.  [American.] 

Per  sis  (per 'sis),  n.  A  kind  of  colouring 
matter  prepared  from  lichens,  the  mass 
being  of  a  drier  character  than  archil. 
Simmonds. 

Persism  (per'sizm),  n.    A  Persian  idiom. 

Persist  (per-sist'},  v.i.  [Fr.  persister,  L.per- 
sisto—per,  through,  and  sisto,  to  stand.]  To 
continue  steadily  and  firmly  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  business  or  course  commenced;  to 
continue  determined  in  speech  or  action 
against  some  amount  of  opposition;  to  per- 
severe. [Persist  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
persevere;  but  persist  frequently  implies 
more  obstinacy  than  persevere,  particularly 
in  that  which  is  evil  or  injurious  to  others.] 

Thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong, 
But  malces  it  much  more  heavy.  Shak. 

Persistence,  Persistency  (per-sist'ens,  per- 
sist'en-si),  n.  1.  The  state  of  persisting,  or  of 
being  persistent;  steady  pursuit  of  what  is 
undertaken;  perseverance  in  a  good  or  evil 
course,  more  generally  in  that  which  is  evil 
and  injurious  to  others,  or  unadvisable. — 

2.  Obstinacy;  contumacy. 

By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's 
book  as  thou  and  Falstatf,  for  obduracy  and  per- 
sistency. Shak. 

3.  In  physics,  the  continuance  of  an  effect 
after  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  is 
removed;  as,  the  persistence  of  the  impres- 
sion of  light  on  the  retina  after  the  luminous 
object  is  withdrawn;  the  persistence  of  the 
motion  of  an  object  after  the  moving  force 
is  withdrawn. 

Persistent  (per-sist'ent),  a.  1.  Inclined  to 
persist ;  enduring ;  persevering ;  tenacious. 
'  Persistent  as  they  have  been.'  Is.  Taylor. 

Henceforward  scarcely  could  she  front  in  hall. 
Or  elsewhere  Modred  s  narrow,  foxy  face. 
Heart-hiding  smile,  and  gray,  persistent  eye. 
Tennyson. 

2.  In  bot.  continuing  without  withering:  op- 
posed to  caducous  or  marcescent;  as,  a  per- 
sistent calyx,  one  remaining  after  the  corolla 
has  withered. 

Persistently  (per-sist'ent-li),  adv.  In  a  per- 
sistent manner. 

Persistingly  (per-sist'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  per- 
sisting manner;  perse  veringly;  steadily. 

Persistive  (per-sist'iv),  a.  Steady  in  pursuit; 
not  receding  from  a  purpose  or  undertaking; 
persevering;  persistent.  'To  find persistive 
constancy  in  men.'  Shak. 

Persolvet  (per-solv'),t;.(.  To  pay  completely, 
thoroughly,  or  wholly.  Bale. 

Person  (person),  n.  [L.  persona,  primarily 
a  mask  used  by  actors  on  the  stage,  hence, 
a  character,  a  person— said  to  be  from  per- 
sono,  to  sound  through — per,  through,  and 
go7K»,  to  sound.  This,  however,  is  uncertain.] 

1.  An  individual  human  being,  consisting  of 
body  and  soul ;  a  being  possessed  of  per- 
sonality; a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

A  person  ...  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being  that 
has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as 
itself,  the  same  thinking  thing,  in  different  times  and 
places.  Lockt. 

2.  A  man,  woman,  or  child,  considered  as 
opposed  to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  zeal  tor  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  perverted 
than  a  zeal  for  things.  Sprat. 

3.  Bodily  form;  human  frame,  with  its  cha- 
racteristic appearance;  living  body;  as,  tall 
of  person;  cleanly  in  person. 

'Tis  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign  ; 

You'll  find  her  person  difficult  to  gain.    Dryden. 

Yniol's  rusted  arms 

Were  on  his  princely  ferson ,  but  thro'  these 
Princelike  his  bearing  shone.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  human  being,  indefinitely;  one;  a  man; 


an  individual.  '  For  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God.'  Rom.  ii.  11. 

If  you  choose  to  represent  the  various  parts  in  life 
by  holes  upon  a  table,  of  different  shapes,  .  .  .  and 
the  persons  acting  these  parts  by  bits  of  wood  of 
similar  shapes,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the  trian- 
gular person  has  got  into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong 
into  the  triangular,  and  a  square  person  has  squeezed 
himself  into  a  round  hole.  Sidney  Smith. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  each  of  the  three  beings 
of  the  Godhead. 

For  there  is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of 
the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Common  Prayer. 

6.f  The  parson  or  rector  of  a  parish.  Holin- 
shed. — 7.  A  human  being  represented  in  dia- 
logue, fiction,  or  on  the  stage;  character. 

From  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his 
new  person  of  a  sycophant  or  juggler,  instead  of  his 
former  person  of  a  prince,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  courtiers  and  the  common  people. 
Bacon. 

8  Character  or  part  sustained  by  one  in  the 
ordinary  relationships  of  life. 

How  different  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  he 
sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
friend.  South. 

9.  In  gram,  one  of  three  relations  in  which 
nouns  and  pronouns  are  regarded  as  stand- 
ing to  the  act  of  speaking,  a  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  denoting  the  speaker,  the 
second  person  one  who  is  spoken  to,  and 
the  third  person  one  who  or  that  which  is 
spoken  of.  All  nouns  are  of  the  third  per- 
son. Hence  we  apply  the  term  person  to 
one  of  the  three  inflections  of  a  verb  singu- 
lar and  plural. — A  n  artificial  person,  in  law, 
a  corporation  or  body  politic. — In  person, 
by  one's  self;  with  bodily  presence;  not  by 
representative.  'We  paid  in  person.'  Ten- 
nyson. f  The  king  in  person  visits  all  around. " 
Dryden. 

Person  t  (per'son),  v.t.  To  represent  as  a 
person  ;  to  make  to  resemble ;  to  image. 
Milton. 

Personable  (  per'son-a-bl ),  a.  1.  Having  a 
well-formed  body  or  person ;  graceful ;  of 
good  appearance ;  as,  a  personable  man  or 
woman.  'Wise,  warlike,  personable,  cour- 
teous, and  kind.'  Spenser. — 2.  In  law,^a)  en- 
abled to  maintain  pleas  in  court.  (&)  Having 
capacity  to  take  anything  granted  or  given. 

Personage  (per'son-aj),  n.  [Fr.  personnage, 
personage,  character,  part.]  1.  An  indivi- 
dual; a  person;  especially,  a  man  or  woman 
of  distinction;  as,  an  illustrious  personage. 

The  monumental  pomp  of  age 

Was  with  this  goodly  personage.        Wordsworth. 

2.  Exterior;  appearance;  stature;  air. 

And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 
She  hath  prevail'd  with  him.  Shak. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  Venetians,  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  in  to 
the  follies  of  such  seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false 
personage.  Addison. 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  persons  must  be  found,  already  known  in 
history,  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and  person- 
ages of  this  fable.  W.  Broome. 

Personal  ( per'son-al ),  a.  [  L.  personalis.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  person  as  distinct  from  a 
thing;  belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
things.— 2.  Relating  to  an  individual;  affect- 
ing individuals;  peculiar  orproper  to  him  or 
her,  or  to  private  actions  or  character ;  indi- 
vidual; as,  to  have  a  personal  spite  against 
a  man.  '  The  words  are  conditional;  if  thou 
doest  well;  and  so  personal  to  Cain.'  Locke. 

The  Divine  Comedy  is  a. personal  narrative.  Dante 
is  the  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of  that  which  he 
relates.  Macanlay. 

3.  Applying  to  the  person,  character,  or  con- 
duct of  an  individual,  generally  in  a  dispar- 
aging manner;  as,  personal  reflections  or  re- 
marks. 'Splenetic,  personal,  base.'  Ten- 
nyson.— 4.  Pertaining  to  the  person  or  bodily 
form;  belonging  to  face  and  figure;  cor- 
poreal. 

This  heroick  constancy  now  determined  him  to  de- 
sire in  marriage  a  princess,  whose  personal  charm . 
were  now  become  the  least  part  of  her  character. 
Addison. 

5.  Done  in  person;  not  effected  or  consti- 
tuted by  representatives;  as,  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  .  .  . 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 
Shak. 

6.t  Present  in  person.  'The  absent  king 
.  .  .  when  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish 
war.'  Shak.—  7.  In  prom,  denoting  or  point- 
ing to  the  person ;  having  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  three  persons;  as,  &  personal 
pronoun;  a  personal  verb. — Personal  actx 
of  parliament,  statutes  confined  to  particu- 
lar persons,  such  as  an  act  authorizing  a 
person  to  change  his  name,  &c.  —  Per- 
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tonal  otliim.  In  laic,  (a)  an  action  that  can 
be  brought  only  by  the  person  himself 
that  to  Injured.  ((>)  An  action  which  It  not 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  land.  —  Ptnonal 
band,  In  Scott  Jam,  a  bond  which  acknow- 
ledge* receipt  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  binds 
the  granter.  hU  heir*,  executors,  and  snc- 
ceMon  to  repay  the  turn  at  a  •pedfled  term, 
with  a  penalty  to  ca»e  of  failure,  and  Interest 
on  the  turn  while  the  lame  renialni  unpaid. 
—Personal  chatteU,  goodl  or  movables.  — 
Ptnonal  diUgenctottxecution.  In  Scott  late 
a  process  which  consists  of  arrestment 
pofndlng,  and  Imprlionment  -  ^«""™« 
rmiatiim,  the  correction  of  personal  differ- 
ences between  particular  individual  as  to 
exactness  In  observations  with  astronomical 
lnstrumenU.-/'er»onai«ea^.  Sameai/>er- 
tonal  Property.— Personal  identity.  In  me- 
lap*,  aameneat  of  being  at  every  stage  of 
life,  of  which  consciousness  is  the  eTidence. 
—Personal  pronoun,  in  gram,  one  of  the  pro- 
nouns /,  we.  thou,  you.  he.  the.  it.  they.-Per- 
tonal  property,  movables;  chattels;  things 
lielonging  to  the  person,  as  money,  Jewels, 
funiiturc.  Ac.,  as  distinguished  from  real 
estate  in  land  and  houses.  (See  CHATTEL 
and  RIAL.)  In  the  law  of  England  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  *na  personal  property 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  distinction 
between  heritable  and  iiuioable  property  iu 
the  law  of  Scotland.  —Personal  representa- 
tives, the  executors  or  administrators  of  a 
person  deceased.  —  Personal  tilhet,  those 
that  are  paid  out  of  such  profits  as  come  by 
the  labour  of  a  man's  person,  as  by  buying 
and  selling,  gains  of  merchandise,  handi- 
crafts. Ac.— Perional  verb,  iu  gram,  a  verb 
which  has  or  may  have  a  person  as  nomina- 
tive. 

Personal  (nei"son-al).  n.  In  law,  any  mov- 
able thing,  either  living  or  dead;  a  movable. 

Personallam  (per'son-al-izm),  n.  Quality  of 
lieing  personal. 

Personality  ( per-son-al'i-ti ),  n.  1.  That 
which  constitutes  an  individual  a  distinct 
person,  or  that  which  constitutes  individu- 
ality; the  state  of  existing  as  a  thinking  in- 
telligent being. 

The  ffrifttattty  of  an  intelligent  being  eitends  it- 
self beyond  present  existence  to  what  is  past,  only  by 
consciousness.  Lfvte. 

I'tritmiluy  is  individuality  existing  in  itself,  but 
with  A  nature  as  its  ground.  Coleridge. 

2.  Direct  application  or  applicability  to  a 
person ;  specifically,  an  application  of  re- 
mark* to  the  conduct,  character,  or  appear- 
ance of  some  person;  a  remark  reflecting  in 
some  way  on  an  Individual ;  as,  to  avoid 
personalities;  to  indulge  in  personalities. 

Mr.  Tiliot  had  looked  higher  and  higher  since  his 
gin  had  become  so  famous ;  and  in  the  yc.tr  '30  he 
had,  in  Mr.  Muscat's  hearing,  spoken  <>f  Dissenters 
as  sneaki — a  frrnmaJay  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked. Offrff  Hiiot. 

8.  Application  limited  to  certain  persons  or 
certain  classes  of  persons. 

During  the  latter  half  of  that  century  the  important 
Men  was  made  of  .tl>olishing  the  ffrionality  of  the 
code  and  applying  it  to  all  persons  of  whatever  race 
living  within  the  territory.  Rrotiptiam. 

4.  In  (aw,  personal  estate    See  PERSONALTY. 
—  Personality  qf  lam.  a  term  applied  to  all 
thoae  laws  which  concern  the  condition, 
•Ute,  and  capacity  of  persons,  as  the  reality 
of  laws  is  applied  to  all  those  laws  which 
concern  property  or  things.    An  action  is 
Said  to  be  in  the  personality  or  personalty 
when  it  Is  brought  against  the  ritmt  person, 
or  the  person  against  whom,  in  law,  it  lies. 

Personalize  (por'son-al-Iz),  r.  (.  pret  A-  pp. 
personalized;  ppr.  personalizing.  To  make 
personal.  Warkttrton. 

Personally  (per'son-al-Ii).  adv.  1.  In  a  per- 
sonal manner;  in  person;  by  bodily  presence; 
not  by  representative  or  substitute ;  as.  to 
be  personally  present:  to  deliver  a  letter 
perionaUy.  —  2.  With  respect  to  an  individual ; 
psvttcuUrly 

She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  /rrj*M//v  to  the  king  Raton. 

5.  As  regards  one's  personal  existence  or 
Individuality;  as,  to  remain  personally  the 
sssaM  being 

Personalty  (per'son  al-ti).  n.  In  law.  per- 
sonal property.  In  distinction  from  realty  OT 
real  property.  See  PERSONAL,  REAL.— Ac- 
tion in  personalty.  See  PERSONALITY. 

Personate  (per'son-it).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  per- 
stmatfd;  ppr.  penonating  (From  ;vr«on 
(which  see).  |  1.  To  assume  the  character  or 
appearance  of,  whether  In  real  life  or  on  the 
stage;  to  represent  by  an  assumed  api>ear- 
ance:  to  act  the  part  of;  as.  he  tried  to  j<er- 
tmatt  hit  brother ;  In  this  play  he  penon- 


ated*.  miser.  —2.  To  act,  play,  or  perform  ;  to 
assume  or  put  on. 

Herself  she  lays  aside,  and  make» 

Ready  to  ffrsonaft  a  mortal  part.        Crashav. 

5.  To  represent  falsely  or  hypocritically;  to 
pretend:  with  reflexive  pronoun.    [Rare.] 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to 
•end  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to  ptrunal* 
ti,tmt<lv<i  members  of  the  several  sects  amongst  us. 

Sfifft 

It  To  represent  by  way  of  similitude;  to 
typify;  to  personify. 

The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Pfnonalfi  tbee.  SAat. 

6.  t  To  describe. 

I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of  love  ; 
wherein  .  .  .  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  /er. 
unaltd.  Slulk. 

6.t  (Directly  from  L  persona,  to  celebrate— 
per.  Intent.,  and  «mo,  to  sound.]  To  cele- 
brate loudly. 


Pcrionale  Corolla. 

at-ed),  p.  and  a. 


In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  so  ftr 

Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 

At  it  Ion. 

Personate  (pcr'son-at),  r.  i.  pret.  personated; 
ppr.  personating.  To 
play  a  fictitious  char- 
acter. Sir  0.  Buck. 
[Rare.] 

Personate  (  per  'son  - 
at),  a.  (L.  personalia, 
masked,  from  persona. 
a  mask.]  In  bat.  a 
term  applied  to  a  gam- 
opetalous  irregular  co- 
rolla having  the  lower 
U/  lip  pushed  upwards  so 

/  as  to  close  the  hiatus 

between  the  two  lips, 
as  in  the  snapdragon. 
Personated    (per'son- 
[  L.  personatus,  masked, 
counterfeit,  from  perxona,  a  mask.  ]    Coun- 
terfeited; feigned;  disguised;  pretended. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  that  pfrionated  devotion  under 
which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  disguised.  Hammond. 

Personation  (per-son-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  personating,  or  of  counterfeiting  the  per- 
son or  character  of  another  .  —  False  per- 
sonation, in  laic,  the  offence  of  personating 
another  for  the  purpose  of  fraud. 

Personator  (per'son-at-er),  71.  1.  One  who 
assumes  the  character  of  another.—  2.  One 
that  acts  or  performs.  B.  Jonson. 

Personelty  (per-son-e'i-ti),  n.  Personality. 
•  The  jxrsone-i/ic  of  God.'  Coleridge.  [Hare.] 

Personer.t  7i.     A  person.     Chaucer. 

Personification  (per-son'i-n-ka"shon),  71. 
1.  The  act  of  personifying.  —  2.  In  rhet.  a 
figure  of  speech  or  a  species  of  metaphor, 
which  consists  in  representing  inanimate 
objects  or  abstract  notions  as  endued  witli 
life  and  action,  or  possessing  the  attributes 
of  living  beings  ;  prosopopoeia  ;  as,  '  the 
floods  clap  their  hands,'  'the  sun  rejoices 
to  run  his  race,'  'the  hills  and  trees  break 
forth  into  singing,'  '  blushing  shame,'  &c.  — 
3  Embodiment;  impersonation. 

Personify  (per-son'i-fi),  v.  t.  pret.  <t  pp.  per- 
sonified; ppr.  personifying.  [L.  pernona,  per- 
son, and  J'acio,  to  make.]  1.  To  treat  or  re- 
gard as  a  person;  to  represent  as  a  rational 
being;  to  treat  for  literary  purposes  as  if 
endowed  with  the  sentiments,  actions,  or 
language  of  a  rational  being  or  person.  See 
PERSONIFICATION.  —  2  To  impersonate;  to 
be  an  impersonation  or  embodiment  of. 

Personlze  (  per'son-iz  ),  v.t.  pret.  it  pp.  per- 
trmued;  ppr.  personizing.  To  personify. 
(Rare.] 

Milton  has  fiersmixtd  them  and  put  them  into  the 
court  of  chaos.  Ktthtirdien. 

Personnel(person-el'),7i.(Fr  ,from)>«r«<mn«, 
I.  persona,  a  person.  ]  The  body  of  persons 
employed  in  some  public  service,  as  the 
army,  navy,  «Vc.  ,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
materiel,  which  consists  of  guns,  stores,  tfeo. 

Perspective  (per-spek'tlv),  a.  [Kr.  per- 
ttpect\f,  from  L.  perspicio.  See  below.]  1.  Pro- 
ducing certain  optical  effects  when  looked 
through  ;  optical  ;  as,  a  pfrttpective  glass. 
(Obsolete  or  obsolescent.  ]—  2.  Pertaining  to 
the  art  of  perspective. 

Perspective  (per-spek'tlv),  n.  [Fr,  from 
L.  pertpicio,  perspectuin—per,  through,  and 
specio,  to  view.  See  Si'ECIES.]  1.  1  A  glass 
through  which  objects  are  viewed  ;  a  tele- 
scope. 

You  hold  the  class,  but  turn  the  ftrtfrftrve. 

And  farther  on  the  lessen'd  object  drive.    Dryden. 

[Formerly  the  term  was  applied  to  contriv- 
ances the  exact  nature  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain. 


\.\\tefritntivti,  which  rightly  gazed  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion ;  eyed  awry. 
Distinguish  form.  s/iat. 

Hazlitt  in  a  note  on  the  above  passage  de- 
fines jiertpectives  as  'cut  glasses  used  for 
reflecting  images,'  and  the  following  extract 
from  an  old  work  called  Humane  Industry 
goes  to  show  that  the  word  was  also  used 
to  denote  a  glass  through  which  pictures 
drawn  out  of  proportion  were  viewed  and 
reduced  to  the  natural  appearance  of  ttic 
objects  they  were  meant  to  represent 

A  picture  of  a  chancellor  of  France  presented  to 
the  common  beholder  a  multitude  of  little  faces;— 
but  if  one  did  look  at  it  through  a  perspeftiw.  there 
appeared  only  the  single  portraicture  of  the  clian. 

2.  The  art  or  science  which  teaches  how 
to  produce  the  representation  of  an  ob- 
ject or  objects  on  a  definite  surface  so  as 
to  affect  the  eye,  when  viewed  from  a  given 
point,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  object 
or  objects  themselves.  Correctly  defined, 
a  perspective  delineation  is  a  section,  by 
the  plane  or  other  surface  on  which  the 
delineation  is  made,  of  the  cone  of  rays 
proceeding  from  every  part  of  the  object  t  • 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  It  Is  intimately 
connected  with  the  arts  of  design,  and  Is 
particularly  necessary  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, as  without  a  correct  observance  of  the 
rules  of  perspective  no  picture  can  have 
truth  and  life.  Perspective  alone  enables 
us  to  represent  foreshortcnings  with  accu- 
racy, and  it  is  requisite  in  delineating  r\  •  n 
the  simplest  positions  of  objects.  Perspec- 
tive may  be  divided  into  two  branches  — 
linear  and  aerial.  Linear  perspective  has 
reference  to  the  position,  form,  magnitude, 
Ac. .  of  the  several  linesorcontoursof  ob- 
jects. The  outlines  of  such  objects  as  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  most  works  which 
consist  of  geometrical  forms,  or  which  can 
be  reduced  to  them,  may  be  most  accu- 
rately obtained  by  the  rules  of  linear  per- 
spective, since  the  intersection  with  an  in- 
terposed plane  of  the  rays  of  light  proceed- 
ing from  every  point  of  such  objects  may 
be  obtained  by  the  principles  of  geometry. 
Linear  perspective  includes  the  various 
kinds  of  projections,  as  stenographic,  ortho- 
graphic, ichnographic,  stenographic  projec- 
tions, Ac.  Aerial  perspective  teaches  how 
to  give  due  di- 
minution to  tlie 
strength  of  light, 
shade,  and  col- 
ours of  objects 
according  to 
their  distances, 
anil  the  quantity 
of  light  hlliML; 
on  them,  and  to 
the  medium 
through  wliii'h 
they  are  seen.— 
fa  Ittometrical  per- 
fltective,  a  kind 
of  perspective  on 
the  principles 
of  orthographic 
projection,  by 
which  solids  of 
the  form  of  rec- 
tangular parallelopipeds,  or  such  as  are  re- 
ducible to  this  form,  can  be  present*  il  with 
their  three  pair  of  planes  in  one  figure,  which 
gives  a  more  intelligible  idea  of  their  form 
than  can  be  done  by  a  separate  plan  and  ele- 
vation. At  the  same  time,  this  method  aiinnN 
of  their  dimensions  being  measured  by  a 
scale  as  directly  as  by  the  usual  in<»l'  ,  i 
delineation.  As  applied  to  machinery  It 
gives  the  elevation  and  ground-plan  in  one 


Isometrical  Perspective. 


Oblique  Perspective. 
view. 


Parallel  1 


view.    It  Is  considered,  for  such  i 

to  be  preferable  to  the  method  in  rMinnioii 

use,  as  it  is  easier  and  simpler  in  Its  appli- 
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PERSPECTIVELY 

cation.— Oblique  or  angular  perspective  is 
where  the  plane  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  at  an  angle  to  the  side  of  the  princi- 
pal object  in  the  picture,  as  a  building,  for 
instance.  —  Parallel  perspective,  when  the 
plane  of  the  picture  is  parallel  to  the  side  of 
the  principal  object. — Perspective  plane,ihe 
surface  on  which  the  object  or  picture  is 
<lelineated,  or  it  is  the  transparent  surface 
or  plane  through  which  we  may  suppose 
objects  to  be  viewed.  It  is  also  termed  the 
Plane  of  Projection  and  the  Plane  of  the  Pic- 
ture.— 3.  A  representation  of  objects  in  per- 
spective.—4.  View;  vista.  'Perspectives  of 
pleasantglades. '  Dryden.— 5.  A  kind  of  paint- 
ing designed  expressly  to  deceive  the  sight 
by  representing  the  continuation  of  an  alley, 
a  building,  a  landscape,  or  the  like. 
Perspectively  (per-spek'tiv-li),  ado.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  perspective.— 2.  t  Op- 
tically ;  as  through  some  optical  arrange- 
ment. 

Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  Perspectively,  the  cities 
turn'd  into  a  maid.  Shak. 

Perspectograph  (per-spek'to-graf).  n.  An 
instrument  of  various  forms  for  obtaining 
or  transferring  to  a  picture  the  points  and 
outlines  of  original  objects. 

Perspectography  (per-spek-tog'ra-fl),  n, 
[E.  perspective,  and  Gr.  graphO,  to  write.] 
The  science  or  theory  of  perspective ;  the 
art  of  delineating  objects  according  to  the 
rules  of  perspective. 

Perspicablet  (per'spi-ka-bl),  a.  [See  below.] 
Discernible.  '  The  sea  ...  to  the  eye,  with 
out  any perspicable  motion.'  SirT.  Herbert. 

Perspicacious  (per-spi-ka'shus),  a.  [L.  per- 
spieax,  perxpicacis,  from  perspicio  — per, 
through,  and  specio,  to  view,  to  look  at.] 
1.  Quick-sighted;  sharp  of  sight.  'Perspica- 
cious and  quick  in  seeing.'  South. — 2.  Of 
acute  discernment. 

Perspicacipusly  ( per-spi-ka'shus-li ),  adv. 
in  a  perspicacious  manner. 

Perspicaciousness  (per-spi-ka'shus-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  perspicacious ;  acute- 
ness  of  sight;  perspicacity. 

Perspicacity  ( per-spi-kas'i-ti ),  n.  [L.  per- 
xpicacitaa.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
perspicacious:  (a)  acuteness  of  sight;  quick- 
ness of  sight,  (b)  Acuteness  of  discernment 
or  understanding;  penetration;  sagacity;  as, 
a  man  of  great  perspicacity. 

Perspicacy  t  (per'spi-ka-si),  n.  Perspicacity. 
B.  Jonxon. 

Perspicience  t  ( per-spi'shens ),  n.  [L.  per- 
xpicwntia,  insight,  knowledge  of  a  thing.] 
The  act  of  looking  with  sharpness.  Bailey. 

Perspicllt  (per'spi-sil),  n.  [L.  per,  through, 
and  speculum,  a  glass.]  An  optical  glass;  a 
telescope.  B.  Jotison.  [Rare.] 

Perspicuity  (per-spi-ku'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  per- 
spicuite;  L.  perspwuitas,  from  perspicio,  to 
look  or  see  through.]  l.t  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  seen  through ;  transparency ; 
clearness;  that  quality  of  a  substance  which 
renders  objects  visible  through  it. —2.  The 
quality  of  being  perspicuous;  clearness  to 
mental  vision ;  easiness  to  be  understood ; 
freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity;  that 
quality  of  writing  or  language  which  readily 
presents  to  the  mind  of  another  the  precise 
ideas  of  the  author. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  terms 
for  the  thoughts  which  a  man  would  have  pass  from 
liis  own  mind  into  that  of  another.  Locke. 

SYN.  Perspicuousness,  plainness,  distinct- 
ness, clearness,  lucidity,  intelligibility. 

Perspicuous  (per-spik'u-us),  a.  [L.  per- 
#]>icnu!f,  transparent, clear. ]  l.t  Capable  of 
being  seen  through;  transparent;  translu- 
cent. Peacham.  —  2.  Clear  to  the  under- 
standing; that  may  be  clearly  understood; 
imt  obscure  or  ambiguous;  lucid;  as,  aper- 
gptaumu  statement.  Shak. 

Perspicuously  (per-spik'u-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
Perspicuous manner;  clearly;  plainly;  in  a 
manner  to  be  easily  understood.  Bacon. 

Perspicuousness  (per-spik'u-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  perspicuous ;  clearness 
to  intellectual  vision;  plainness;  freedom 
from  obscurity. 

Perspirability  (per-spi'ra-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  perspirable. 

Perspirable  (per-spl'ra-bl),  a.  [From 
L.  perspiro,  to  perspire.  See  PERSPIRE.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  perspired  or  evacuated 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  —2.  t  Emitting 
perspiration. 

Hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  or 
soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  parts  more  perspirable. 

Perspiration  (per-spi-ra'shon),  n.  "[KL. 
perspiratio,  from  L.  y.erspiro,  to  breathe 
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through— per,  through, and  spiro,  to  breathe. 
See  SPIRIT.]  1.  The  act  of  perspiring;  ex- 
cretion of  watery  fluid  (sweat)  and  fatty  or 
sebaceous  matters  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  It  is  divided  into  insensible  and 
sensible,  the  former  being  separated  in  the 
form  of  an  invisible  vapour,  the  latter  so  as 
to  become  visible  by  condensation  in  the 
form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to  the 
skin.  According  to  Valentin  the  quantity 
of  sweat  evolved  from  the  skin  is  nearly 
1£  Ib.  daily ;  it  is  at  its  maximum  immed- 
iately after  taking  food,  and  decreases  during 
digestion.  Insensible  perspiration  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  uses  are, 
(1)  To  liberate  from  the  blood  superfluous 
animal  gas,  nitrogen,  and  water.  (2)  To 
eliminate  the  noxious  and  heterogeneous 
excrements.  (3)  To  moisten  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  lest  the  epidermis  and 
its  nervous  papillae  be  dried  up  by  the 
atmospheric  air,  thus  at  the  same  time 
moderating  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
And  (4)  To  counterbalance  the  suppressed 
pulmonary  transpiration. —2.  Matter  per- 
spired, consisting  of  water,  carbonic  acid, 
saline  substances,  lactic  acid,  and  some 
fatty  matter. 

Perspirative  (p6r-spi'ra-tiv),  a.  Performing 
the  act  of  perspiration.  Johnson. 

Perspiratory  (p6r-spi'ra-to-ri),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  perspiration ;  causing  perspiration ; 
perspirative.  —  Perspiratory  ducts,  spiral 
tubes  which  commence  apparently  in  the 
cerium  or  true  skin,  proceed  upwards  be- 
tween the  papilla;,  and  terminate  by  open 
pores  upon  the  surface  of  the  cuticle. 

Perspire  (p6r-splr'),  v.i.  pret.  perspired; 
ppr.  perspiring.  [L.  perspiro—per,  through, 
and  spiro t  to  breathe.]  1.  To  evacuate  the 
fluids  of  the  body  through  the  excretories  of 
the  skin ;  to  perform  excretion  by  the  cu- 
ticular  pores ;  to  sweat ;  as,  a  person  per- 
spires freely. — 2.  To  be  evacuated  or  excreted 
through  the  excretories  of  the  skin ;  to  exude 
by  or  through  the  skin;  as,  a  fluid  per- 
spires. 

Perspire  (per-spir/),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  per- 
spired; ppr.  perspiring.  To  emit  or  evacu- 
ate through  the  excretories  of  the  skin ;  to 
give  out  through  external  pores. 

Firs    .    .    .    perspire  a  fine  balsam  of  turpentine. 
Smollett. 

Perstreperous  (per-strep'er-us),  a.  [From 
L.  perstrepo,  to  make  a  great  noise — per, 
intens. ,  and  strepo,  to  make  a  noise.]  Noisy; 
obstreperous. 

You  are  too pe rstreperous,  sauce-box.        Ford. 

Perstringe  (per-strinj'),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  per- 
Ktringed;  ppr.  perstringing.  [L.  perstringo 
— per,  through,  and  stringo,  to  graze  or 
brush.]  l.t  To  graze;  to  glance  on.— 2.  To 
touch  upon;  to  criticise.  'Gently  to  per- 
stringe  your  errors.'  De  Quincey. 

The  womanishness  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this 
period  is  perstringed.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Persuadable  (per-swad'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  persuaded. 

Persuadably  (per-swad'a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
persuadable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

Persuade  (per-swad'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  per- 
suaded; ppr.  persuading.  [L.  persuadeo — 
per,  effectively,  and  suadeo,  to  advise,  urge.] 

1.  To  influence  by  argument,  advice,  en- 
treaty, or  expostulation ;  to  argue  or  reason 
into  a  certain  course  of  action. 

Almost  thou  prrsitadest  me  to  be  a  Christian. 

Acts  xxvi.  28. 

I  should  lie  glad  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  write 
such  another  critic  on  anything  of  mine  Dryden. 

2.  To  advise;  to  try  to  influence;  to  counsel. 

Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  Star- 
chamber  matter  of  it:  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John 
Falstaffs  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  !•  squire 

SArt*. 

3.  To  convince   by   argument  or  reasons 
offered ;  to  bring  into  a  certain  opinion  or 
belief. 

Beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you. 
Heb.  vi.  9. 

Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 
Rom.  xiv.  5. 

4.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostula- 
tion.   Jer.  Taylor. — SYN.  To  induce,  prevail 
on,  win  over,  convince,  advise,  counsel. 

Persuade  t  (per-swad'),  n.    Persuasion. 

The  king's  entreats, 

Persuades  of  friends,  business  of  state,  my  honours, 
Marriage  rites,  nor  aught  that  can  be  nam'd, 
Since  llelia's  loss,  can  move  him.          Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Persuade  (per-swad'),  v.i.  To  use  persua- 
sion. 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  persitadeti  with  him. 
Sha*. 


PERT 

Persuadedlyt  (per-swad'ed-li),  adv.  In  a 
persuaded  manner;  assuredly.  'He's  our 
own,  surely,  nay,  most  persuadedly.'  Ford. 

Persuadedness  (per-swad'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  persuaded  or  convinced. 

Persuader  (per-swad'er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  persuades  or  influences  another. 
'  Hunger  and  thirst  at  once,  powerful  per- 
suaders.' Milton. 

Persuasibility  (per-swa'zi-biri-ti),  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  persuaded.  Haliyioell. 

Persuasible  (per-swa'zi-bl),  a.    [L.  per&uavi- 
bilis.]  1.  Capable  of  being  persuaded  or  influ- 
enced by  reasons  oifered.    Dr.  H.  More.- 
2.t  Having  power  to  persuade  or  influence  ; 
persuasive.    Bale. 

Persuasibleness(per-swa'zi-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  persuasible. 

Persuasion(per-swa'zhon),  n.  [L.p#r*uaaio, 
persuasionis.  See  PERSUADE.]  1.  The  act  of 
persuading;  the  act  of  influencing  by  argu- 
ments or  reasons  offered,  or  by  anything  thiit 
moves  the  mind  or  passions,  or  inclines  the 
will  to  a  determination. 

For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  fine  persuasion.  Ottvay. 
In  agony,  she  promised  that  no  force, 
Persuasion,  no,  nor  death  could  alter  her. 

Tennyson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persuaded  or  convinced ; 
settled  opinion  or  conviction. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being  in  the 
right  but  our  own  persuasion  that  we  are  so,  this 
may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the  gage  for 
another.  Dr.  H.  More. 

One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition.  Wordsworth, 

3.  A  creed  or  belief ;  or  a  sect  or  party  adher- 
ing to  a  creed  or  system  of  opinions ;  as,  men 
of  the  same  persuasion;  all  persuasions  con- 
cur in  the  measure. 

Persuasion,  Conviction.—  These  words  agree  in 
expressing  an  assent  of  the  mind,  and  they  differ 
thus : — Persuasion  is  assent  founded  on  what  appeals 
to  the  feelings  and  imagination,  and  has  but  imper- 
fect proof;  conviction  is  assent  founded  on  satisfac- 
tory proofs  which  appeal  to  the  reason.  That  which 
is  pleasant  persuades;  that  which  is  binding  con- 
vinces. Conviction  is  certainty;  persuasion  is  ever 
liable  to  become  doubt.  Angus. 

Persuasion,  Conviction,  Faith,  Opinion,  Belief.— 
A  persuasion  may  perhaps  be  an  opinion  adopted 
without  repugnance ;  a  conviction  probably  originally 
meant  an  opinion  which  a  man  struggled  against 
but  was  compelled  to  adopt  with  regret ;  faith. 
rather  implies  some  degree  of  personal  confidence 
in  and  affection  for  a  person  on  whose  authority  a 
proposition  is  believed;  opinion  and  belief  are 
much  more  nearly  neutral,  but  opinion  has,  so  to 
speak,  an  intellectual,  and  belief  more  or  less  of  a 
moral,  complexion.  Prater's  Magazine, 

Persuasive  (per-swa'ziv),  a.      Having  the 
power  of  persuading ;  influencing  the  mind 
or  passions ;  as,  persuasive  eloquence ;  per- 
suasive evidence.     '  By  magic  numbers  ami 
persuasive  sound.'     Congreve. 
Oh  that  Fate  had  let  me  see 
That  triumph  of  the  sweet  persuasive  lyre. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

Persuasive  (p6r-swa'ziv),  n.  That  which 
persuades ;  an  incitement ;  an  exhortation. 

The  most  flowing  rhetoric  of  words  would  be  hut  ;t 

poor  and  faint  persuasive.  South. 

Persuasively  (per-swa'ziv-li),  adv.  In  a  per- 
suasive manner;  convincingly.  Milton. 

Persuasiveness  (per-swa'ziv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  persuasive  or  of  having 
influence  on  the  mind  or  passions.  Ham- 
mond. 

Persuasoryt  (per-swa'zo-ri),a.  Havingpowcr 
or  tendency  to  persuade;  persuasive.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Persuet  (per-su'),  n.     Pursuit.     Spenser. 

Persulphate  (per-sul'fat),  n.  That  sulphate 
of  a  metal  which  contains  the  greater  rela- 
tive quantity  of  acid. 

Persultation  (per-sul-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  pcr- 
sulto,  to  leap  through,  from  per,  through, 
and  salto,  to  leap.]  In  med.  exudation,  as 
of  blood  in  the  form  of  dew  at  the  surface 
of  the  skin  or  any  membrane ;  sweating  of 
blood. 

Perswayt  (per-swa'),t>.£.  To  soften;  to  miti- 
gate; to  allay;  to  assuage.  B.  Jonson. 

Pert  (pert),  a.  [O.  Fr.  apert,  L.  apertus,  open, 
free,  hence  forward,  impudent.  But  the 
sense  may  have  been  affected  by  W.  pert, 
trim,  spruce,  if  this  word  is  not  from  the 
English.  More  probably  there  are  two 
words  under  one  form,  the  one  from  the 
Latin,  the  other  from  Welsh.  Comp.  perk.} 
1. 1  Open;  evident;  plain.  Spenser.—  2.  Lively; 
brisk;  smart. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth.    Shak. 
And  on  the  lawny  sands  and  shelves. 
Trip  thefert  faeries,  and  the  dapper  elves. 

Milton. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton; 


TH,  then;      th,  thin;    w,  wig;     wh,  w/iig;     zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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PERVERSE 


t.  Forward  ;  saucy  ;  bold  ;  forwardly  loqua- 
cious; Indecorously  free. 
A  My  bid.  ~  to  •  «.y  pert 


Pert  t  (p*rt).  •.<•    To  behave  with  pertness; 
to  b*  uucy 


arrive  at]    Beaching  to  or  touching  com- 


s 

whence  also  tenure,  contain,  uitain,  wtam, 
Ac.  Set  Tut-  KB.  )  1.  To  belong;  to  be  the 
property,  right,  duty,  belonging,  or  sppur 
EMM*  OCiM  appertain:  followwl  by  to. 
Mn  those  things  which  pertain  to  Ood. 
Bom  xv  17  ^To  Klcazar  pcrtamcth  the 
oU'  '  Num.  ir.  16.  'All  honour,  that  wr- 
toi/i  un/«  the  crown  of  France.  SAa*.  * 
than  pertain*  to  feat*  of  broil  and  battle 
Ska*  .-t.  To  hare  relation  to  ;  to  have  a 
bearing  on  or  reference  to:  with  t". 

These  *or.is  pertain  unu  us  at  this  time  as  they 
pertained  to  them  at  their  time. 

Perterebratlon  (per-ter'e-bra"shon),  n 
(L.  per,  through,  and  terebratio,  to  bore.J 
The  act  of  boring  through.  (Bare.] 

Perthlte  (i>i  rthlt),  n.  A  variety  of  felspar, 
from  7'errt,  in  Upper  Canada.  Woraetter. 

Pertinacious  (per-ti-na'shus),  o.  [L.  perti- 
nax—per,  iulcns  .  and  (<•«•».  to  hold.] 
1  Holding  or  adhering  to  any  opinion,  pur- 
pose, or  design  with  obstinacy  :  obstinate  ; 
perversely  resolute  or  persistent  ;  as,  perti- 
naciout  in  opinion;  pertinacious  in  opposing 
tome  reform. 

He  had  never  met  with  a  man  of  morcperfinaaoHs 
confidence  and  less  abilities.  '•  HfttU*. 

1  Resolute;  Brm;  constant;  steady. 

Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant,  pertinacious  study. 
SwM. 

8TH.  Obstinate,  stubborn,  inflexible,  un- 
yielding. resolute,  determined,  Brm,  con- 
stants steady. 

Pertinaciously  (per-ti-na'shus-U).  ode.  In 
a  pertinacious  manner  ;  obstinately  ;  with 
flrm  or  perverse  adherence  U>  opinion  or 
purpose. 

They  deny  that  freedom  to  me  which  they  pertt- 
nacioHsly  challenge  tu  themselves.  Elton  BasiliJU. 

Pertlnaclousness  (  pcr-ti-na'shus-nes  ),  n. 
Banie  as  Pertinacity.  Jtr.  Taylor. 

Pertinacity  (p6r-ti-nas'i-ti),  n  [L.  pertin- 
acia  Sue  above  )  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  pertinacious  ;  flrm  or  unyielding  ad- 
herence to  opinion  or  purpose  ;  obstinacy; 
as,  to  cling  with  pertinacity  to  an  opinion  or 
intention.—  2.  Resolution;  constancy. 

Pertinacy  t  (per'tl-na-sl),  n.  [L.  pertinacia.] 
Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  persistency;  resol- 
ntlon;  steadiness. 

St.  GorgnnU  prayed  with  passion  and  pertinaty 
till  the  obtained  relief.  Jer.  Taylor 

Pertlnatei  (per'tl-nat),  o.  Obstinate.  Joye 
Pertlnatelyt  (pertl-nit-li),  attr.  Obstinate- 

ly.   Jwjf. 
Pertinence,  Pertinency  (ptVtl-iiens,  pcr'- 

ti-nen  si),  n     (Jnality  of  being  pertinent; 

justness  of  relation  to  the  subject  or  matter 

In  hand;  fitness;   appusiteuess;  suitable- 

I  hare  thown  the  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the 
apostle's  discourse  to  the  persons  he  addressed. 

Ktntlty. 

The  courtiers  address  him:  his  answers  surprise 
by  their  pertinency  and  depth.  Larlylt. 

Pertinent  (per'ti-nentX  a.  [L.  pertinent. 
ppr  of  pertineo,  to  pertain,  lie  applicable  to.  ] 
1.  Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand; 
Just  to  the  purpoae;  adapted  to  the  end  pro- 
posed; appropriate;  apposite;  uot  foreign  to 
the  question. 

1  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and  con- 
versation in  books,  what  1  thought  pertinent  to  this 
business.  Bacon. 

1  Regarding:  concerning;  belonging.  'Any- 
thing pertinent  unto  faith  and  religion.' 
Uooktr.  (Rare.]—  SYN.  Apposite,  relevant, 
suitable,  appropriate,  lit,  proper. 
Pertinent  (per'ti-nentX  »  In  Scoti  law,  a 
part  of  anything  :  a  term  used  In  charters 
and  dispositions  In  conjunction  with  part*; 
as,  lands  an  dlsponed  with  part*  and  ptrti- 

Pertinently  (per'tl-nont-li),  ado  In  a  per- 
tinent manner;  appositely;  to  the  purpose. 

Be  modest  s»d  reserved  In  the  presence  of  thy 
bellerv  speAkiiig  little,  answering  pertinently. 

Jtr.  faster 

PertlnentnesB  (  per'tl-nent-ncs  X  n.  The 
quality  of  being  pertinent;  appositeness. 

Pertlngentt<>'T  tln'jentXo.  [L.pertingen>, 
ppr.  ofpfrtinpo,  to  extend  to,  from  the  pre- 
fix ptr,  through,  and  tango,  to  touch,  to 


i,l,-!.ly 

Partly  (pert'li),  adv.  In  a  pert  manner: 
(o)onskly;smartly;promptly  Slat.  (6)8au- 
cily  ;  with  indecorous  confidence  or  bold- 

Pertnesa^pert'neaX  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  pert:  (a)  briskness;  smartness; 
•prightliness  without  force,  dignity,  or  sol- 

idity 

There  is  in  Sliaftobury's  works  a  lively  pertness 
and  a  parade  of  literature.  "  atls. 

(6)  Sauciness  ;  forward  promptness  or  bold- 

Pertranslent  (per-tran'zi-ent),  a.  [L  per- 
trai*veo—per,  through,  tratut,  across,  to,  to 
go.]  Passing  through  or  over.  (Rare.] 

Perturb(per-te.rb'),  t>.  I.  pret.&pp.  perturbed; 
ppr.  perturbing.  (L.  perturbo  -pear,  intens., 
and  turbo,  to  trouble,  to  disturb,  from  tur- 
ba  a  crowd.]  1.  To  disturb  ;  to  agitate  ;  to 
disquiet.  'Rest,  perturbed  spirit.'  Sltak. 
•  JtTm  perturbed  soul  within  him  mourns.' 
Sandy*  —2.  To  disorder;  to  confuse;  to 
cause  irregularity  in.  Sir  T.  Brounte. 

Mrtnrbablllty  (per-terb'a-bU"i-tl),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  perturbable. 

Perturbable  (per-terb'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  perturbed,  agitated,  or  disquieted. 

Perturbance  (per-terb'ans),  n.  Perturba- 
tion; disturbance.  '  1'erturbantx  of  the 
mind.'  Abp.  Sharp. 

Perturlaate  (p*r-terb'at),  o.  Perturbed. 
[Rare.  ] 

How  dreary  is  a  siege  unless  when  the  enemy  are 
active  and  strong,  and  make  one  uneasily  fertiirhate. 

Perturbatet  (pcr-terb'at).  «.«.    To  perturb. 

Corruption 
Hath  then  no  force  her  bliss  to  ptrturtKtte. 

Dr.  H.  Afare. 

Perturbation  (per-ter-ba'shon),  n.  [L.  per- 
turbatio.  See  PKRTUKB.)  1.  The  act  of  per- 
turbing or  the  state  of  being  perturbed; 
disturbance;  disorder;  especially,  disquiet 
of  mind;  restlessness  or  want  of  tranquillity 
of  mind;  commotion  of  the  passions.  '  With- 
out perturbation  hear  me  speak.  '  11.  Jonton. 
'  Long  dissensions  .  .  .  ready  to  break  forth 
Into  new  perturbation*  and  calamities.' 
Bacon. 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God 

Or  to  each  other;  but  apparent  n"'lt. 

And  shame.  anAferturbatton,  and  despair. 

Milton. 

2.  Cause  of  disquiet.  '  O  polished  perturba- 
tion, golden  care!'  Shak.—  Perturbations 
of  the  planets,  in  axtron.  their  orbital  ir- 
regularities or  deviations  from  their  regular 
elliptic  orbits.  These  deviations  arise,  in 
the  case  of  the  primary  planets,  from  the 
mutual  gravitations  of  these  planets  to- 
wards each  other,  which  derange  their 
elliptic  motions  round  the  sun;  and  in  that 
of  the  secondaries,  partly  from  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  secondaries  of  the  same 
system,  similarly  deranging  their  elliptic 
motions  round  their  primary,  and  partly 
from  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  on 
them  and  on  their  primary.  The  forces 
which  cause  these  perturbations  or  devia- 
tions are  called  the  perturbing  forces,  and 
the  determination  of  their  effect  on  each 
orbit  is  the  great  problem  of  physical  as- 
tronomy. The  planets  are  subject  to  two 
kinds  of  perturbations;  one  kind,  depending 
upon  their  positions  with  regard  to  each 
other,  begins  from  zero,  increases  to  a  maxi- 
mum, decreases,  and  becomes  zero  again 
when  the  planets  return  to  the  same  relative 
positions.  All  these  changes  being  accom- 
plished in  comparatively  short  periods,  are 
denominated  periodic  inequalities.  The  in- 
equalities of  the  other  kind  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
planets.  They  depend  upon  the  relative 
positions  of  the  orbits  alone,  whose  forms 
and  places  in  space  are  thus  altered  by  very 
minute  quantities  in  immense  periods  of 
time,  and  the  deviations  are  therefore  called 
secular  inequalities.  Of  the  planetary  per- 
i  turbations,  the  most  important  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  are  those  which  arise 
from  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  three 
Indies,  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  moon. 
Perturbator  (pcr'terb-at-erX  n.  One  who 
perturbs  or  raises  commotion.  'The  per- 
furfrotorsof  thepeaceof  Italy.'  Ld.  Herbert. 
Perturbatrix(per'terb-at-riks),n.  A  female 
that  perturbs;  a  woman  who  breaks  the 
peace. 

Perturber  (per-terb'6r),  n.    One  who  per- 
turlm;  a  perturbator.     rTood. 
Pertuse,  Pertused  (per-tus',  per-tflsd'),  a. 
[L.  pertuna,  pp.  of  pertundo,  pertuintm,  to 
beat  or  push  through,  to  bore  through—  per, 


through,  and  (undo,  to  beat]    1.  Punc)i<  1 . 
pierced  with  holes. — 2.  In  but.  having  holes 
or  slits,  as  a  leaf. 
Pertusion  (IH  r  tu'zhon),  n.   [See  PKBTun. ) 

1.  The  act  of  punching,  piercing,  or  thrust- 
Ing  through  with  a  pointed  Instrument. 

The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates'*, 
time  was  by  stabbing  or  perttaum.  Artiutnnol 

2.  A  hole  made  by  punching  a  perforation 
•If  some  few  pertwrioni  be  made  in  the  pot.' 
Bacon. 

Pertussis  (per-tusls),  n.  [L. per, Intern., and 
( iigxuf,  a  cough.  ]  him"/  the  hooping-cough. 

Peruke  (pe-ruk'),  n.  (Fr.  perruque,  It  j*v- 
in-ca.  It.  dial,  pilucca.  Sp.  peluca,  peruke, 
from  L.  /"/">.  hair.  Periwig  is  a  corruptinii 
of  perruque,  and  its  final  syllable  has  be- 
come the  word  wig.]  An  artificial  cap  »( 
hair;  a  periwig;  a  perruque.  ' Peruket  like 
artificial  skulls,  fitted  to  their  heads.'  Jer. 
Tai/lor. 

Peruke  (pe-rukO,  v.i.  To  wear  a  peruke;  to 
dress  with  a  peruke.  [Rare.  ] 

Penile  (per'ul),  n.  [L.  ferula,  a  little  bag, 
dim.  of  pera,  a  wallet.  ]  In  bar.  (a)  tin 
ering  of  a  leaf-bud  formed  of  scales ;  <6)  a 
sac  formed  in  some  orchids  by  the  prolonged 
and  united  bases  of  two  of  the  segments  of 
their  perianth;  (c)  same  as  Perithecium. 

Peruquerian  (per-u-ke'ri-an), o.  Pertainitii; 
to  a  peruke,  or  to  the  craft  of  wig-making. 
'Those  chef-d'oeuvre*  of  peruquevian  art* 
Diclcent.  [Humorous] 

Perusal  (pe-ruz'al  or  pe-roz'al),  n.  [From 
penuie.]  1.  The  act  of  reading  or  perusing. 

This  treatise  requires  application  in  the  perttsmj. 
M'MMMt 

2.  t  Careful  view  or  examination. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  perusal  of  the  staff,  declared 
their  opinion  by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  the 
substance  of  the  staff  was  British  oak.  Tatter. 

Peruse  (pe-ruz'  or  pe-roz/),  v.L  pret.  &  pp. 
perutted;  ppr.  pervjtiiig.  (Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  O.  E.  peruue  =  pervuc,  from  L. 
pervideo,pervijtvtii,to  look  through,  to  view 

—  per,  through  or  thoroughly,  and  video. 
vuum,  to  see.]    1.  To  read  through;  to  read 
with  attention. 

Peruse  this  paper,  madam.  SkmJt. 

2.  To  observe;  to  examine  with  careful  sur- 
vey. 

I  have  perused  her  well.  Snak. 

Myself  1  llicnffrused,  and  limb  by  limb 

Survey'd.  Milton. 

At  those  high  words,  we,  conscious  of  ourselves, 

rtrused  the  matting.  Tennyson. 

Peruser  (pe-ruz'er  or  pe-roz'er),  n.  One  who 
peruses;  one  who  reads  or  examines.  Bale; 
Woodward. 

Peruvian  (pc-ru'vi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Peru,  in  South  America. 

Peruvian  (pe-ru'vi-un), «.  A  native  of  Peru. 

Peruvian-balsam  (pe-ru'vi-an-bal'saiu),  n. 
The  produce  of  the  Myroxylon  Pereircv.  It 
is  a  thick  brown  liquid,  of  a  fragrant  odour 
and  a  pungent  and  bitterish  flavour.  See 
MYROXYLON. 

Peruvian-bark  (pe-ru'vi-an-bark),  n.  The 
bark  of  several  species  of  Cinchona,  trees  of 
Peru  ;  called  also  Jentite'-bart.  The  taste 
is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
tonic  iu  cases  of  debility  and  in  intermit- 
tents.  See  CINCHONA,  QUININE. 

Pervade  (per-vad'X  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  pervaded; 
ppr.  pervading.  [L.  pervado,  to  go  through 

—  per,  through,  and  tndo,  to  go;  cog.  A. 
Sax.  wadan,  K.  wade.]    1.  To  pass  or  flow 
through;  to  permeate.    'The  labour'd  chyle 
pervades  the  pores.'    Sir  K.  Blaclnnore.— 
2.  To  extend  through;  to  spread  or  be  spread 
tlirough  the  whole  extent  of;  to  be  diffused 
through. 

What  but  Cod 
Pervades,  adjusts,  and  agitates  the  whole! 

7'fioMtstn. 

A  spirit  of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  prosclytism  per- 
vaded all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Jfurte. 

Pervasion  (per-va'zhon).  n.  The  act  of  per- 
vading: a  passing  through  the  whole  extent 
of  a  thing.  Boyle. 

Pervasive  (p6r-va'siv),  a.  Tending  or  hav- 
ing power  to  pervade. 

When  from  each  branch  anneal'd,  the  work*  of  frost 
Pen'asax,  radiant  icicles  depend.  Snenatne. 

Perverse  (per-rer*1),  o.  [I.  penerma.  See 
PERVERT.]  1.  Turned  aside  from  the  right: 
turned  to  evil;  perverted.  'The  only  right- 
eous in  a  world  penerte.'  Hilton.— 2  <ib- 
stinate  in  the  wrong:  disposed  to  be  contrary : 
stubborn;  untractable. 

To  so  perverse  a  sex  all  grace  Is  rain.    Dryelen. 

8.  Cross;  petulant;  peevish;  disposed  to 
cross  and  vex. 

Ill  frown  «nd  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  n«y.  Slut. 


Fate.  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;      V,  Sc.  fey. 
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4.  Untoward.  'Event perverse.'  Milton. — 
SYN.  Fro  ward,  untoward,  stubborn,  un tract- 
able, ungovernable,  cross,  petulant,  peevish, 
vexatious. 

Perversedt  (per-versf),  a.  Turned.    Phaer. 

Perversedlyt  (per-vers'ed-li),  adv.  Per- 
versely. A  g  chain. 

Perversely  (per-vers'li),  adv.  In  a  perverse 
manner;  stubbornly;  with  intent  to  vex; 
crossly;  peevishly;  obstinately  in  the  wrong. 
'Perversely  she  persevers  so.'  Shak. 

Perverseness  (per-vers'nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  perverse;  disposition  to 
thwart  or  cross. 

Her  whom  he  wishes  most,  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her perverseness.  Milton. 

2.t  Perversion;  corruption.  'Some  per- 
versetiess  and  defection  in  the  nation  itself.' 
Bacon. 

Perversion  (per-ver'shon),  n.  [L.  perversio, 
perversionis,  a  perverting,  distorting,  wrest- 
ing.] The  act  of  perverting;  a  turning  from 
truth  or  propriety;  a  diverting  from  the 
true  intent  or  object ;  change  to  something 
worse.  '  Total  violations  and  perversions  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.'  Bacon. 

It  was  then  that  they  (Tate  and  Brady)  perpetrated 
in  concert  their  version,  o*  perversion,  of  the  Psalms, 
with  which  we  are  still  afflicted.  Craik. 

Perversity  (per-ver'si-tl),  n.  [L.  perversitas.  ] 
State  or  quality  of  being  perverse;  perverse- 
ness. 

What  strange  perversity  is  this  of  man !     Norris. 

Perversive  (per-ver'siv),  a.  Tending  or 
having  power  to  pervert  or  corrupt. 

Pervert  (per-vert'),  v.t.  [L.  perverto,  to  turn 
thoroughly,  to  turn  in  an  opposite  direction 
— per,  intens.,  or  implying  retrogression, 
and  verto,  to  turn.]  l.t  To  turn  another 
way;  to  avert. 

Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself.  Siia&. 

2.  To  turn  from  truth,  propriety,  or  from  its 
proper  purpose;  to  distort  from  its  true  use 
or  end;  to  misinterpret  wilfully.    'Perverts 
the  Prophets  and    purloins   the  Psalms.' 
Byron. 

He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses ;  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy,  of  which  they 
were  not  guilty.  Dryden. 

3.  To  turn  from  the  right;  to  corrupt.    'He 
in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve.'    Milton. 

The  men  of  our  time  are  not  to  be  converted  or 
perverted  by  folios.  Macaulay. 

Pervert  (per- vert'),'",  i.  To  become  a  pervert ; 
to  turn  to  the  wrong;  to  take  a  wrong  course. 
Chaucer. 

Pervert  (per'vert),  n.  [Formed  on  type  of 
convert.]  One  who  has  been  perverted;  one 
who  has  been  turned  to  error. — Convert, 
Proselyte,  Apostate,  Pervert.  See  under 
CON  VERT. 

Perverter(  per- vert 'er),  n.  One  that  per- 
verts or  turns  from  right  to  wrong;  one  that 
distorts,  misinterprets,  or  misapplies.  '  Lest 
he  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  and  be  found  a 
perverter  of  his  law.'  Stilling  fleet. 

Pervertible  (per-vert'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  perverted.  W.  Montague. 

Pervestigate  (per-ves'ti-gat),  v.t.  [L.  per- 
vestigo — per,  and  vestigo,  to  trace;  vestigium, 
a  track.]  To  find  out  by  research.  Cockeram. 

Pervestigation  (per-ves'ti-ga"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  pervesti gating ;  diligent  inquiry ; 
thorough  research.  '  The  pervestigation  of 
the  true  and  genuine  text.'  Chilhngworth. 

Pervialt  (peVvi-al),  a.  Pervious;  transpar- 
ent; clear.  '  Pervial  enough  (you  may  well 
say)  when  such  a  one  as  I  comprehend 
them.'  Chapman. 

Pervially  t  ( per'vi-al-li ),  adv.  In  a  pervious 
manner;  so  as  to  be  pervious;  transparently; 
clearly.  '  Imaging  his  understanding  reader's 
eyes  more  sharp  than  not  to  see  pervially 
through  them.'  Chapman. 

Pervicacious  (per-vi-ka'shus),  a.  (L.  per- 
vicax,  headstrong— per,  intens.,  and  me,  root 
of  vincere,  to  conquer.]  Very  obstinate; 
stubborn ;  wilfully  contrary  or  refractory. 
'One  of  the  most  pervicacious  young  crea- 
tures. '  Richardson. 

Pervicaciously  (per-vi-ka'shus-li),  adv.  In 
a  pervicacious  manner ;  stubbornly ;  with 
wilful  obstinacy. 

Pervicaciousness,  Pervicacity  (per-vi- 
ka'shus-nes,  per-vi-kas'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  pervicacious ;  stubbornness ;  wilful 
<  'bstinacy.  Bentley. 

Pervicacyt  (perVi-ka-si),  n.    Pervicacity. 

Pervigilation  t  (per-vij'i-la"shon),  n.  [L. 
pervigilatio,  from  pervigilo,  to  watch  all 
night— per,  through,  and  vigilo,  to  watch.] 
A  careful  watching.  Bailey. 


Pervinke.t  n.  The  plant  periwinkle.  Chau- 
cer. 

Pervious  (perVi-us),  a.  [L.  pervius—per, 
through,  and  via,  a  way.  See  WAY.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  penetrated  by  another  body 
or  substance;  permeable;  penetrable.  'Such 
a  pervious  substance  as  the  brain.'  Glan- 
ville.  '  The  spacious  doors  .  .  .  pervious  to 
winds  and  open  every  way.'  Pope.  'A  coun- 
try pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  a 
conqueror.'  Gibbon.  —  2.  Capable  of  being 
penetrated  by  the  mental  sight. 

By  darkness  they  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are 
pervious  to  no  eye.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Pervading;  permeating.    [Rare.] 

This  little,  agile,  pervious  fire. 
This  fluttering  motion  which  we  call  the  mind. 
Prior. 

Perviousness  (pSr'vi-us-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  pervious,  of  admitting  passage, 
or  of  being  penetrated;  as,  the  perviousness 
of  glass  to  light. 

Pervis  (per'vis),  n.    Same  as  Parvis. 

Pery,t  n.   A  pear-tree  or  its  fruit.   Chaucer. 

Pesade  (pe-sad'),  n.  [Fr.  pesade,  from  peser, 
to  weigh.]  In  the  manege,  the  motion  of  a 
horse  when  be  raises  his  fore  quarters,  keep- 
ing his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  without 
advancing;  rearing. 

Pesage  (pes'aj),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  peser,  to  weigh. 
See  POISE.]  A  custom  or  duty  paid  for 
weighing  merchandise.  Craig. 

Pesane,  n.    In  anc.  armour,  see  PUSANE. 

Pesantedt  (pez'ant-ed),  a.  [Fr.  pesant, 
heavy.]  Heavy;  hence,  dull;  stupid;  de- 
based ;  enslaved.  '  Thus  pesanted  to  each 
lewd  thought's  control.'  Marston. 

Peschito,  Peshito  (pesh'i-to),  a.  Lit.  single 
or  true.  A  term  applied  to  a  Syrian  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  possesses  high  authority,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
it  was  probably  the  first  translation  that 
was  made.  Four  of  the  catholic  epistles 
and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  are  wanting. 

Pese.t  n.    Peace.     Chaucer. 

Pesen,t  n.  pi.    Peas.    Chaucer. 

PeskUy  (pes'ki-li),  adv.  Very;  extremely; 
confoundedly.  Haliburton.  [American.] 

Pesky  (pes'ki),  a.  [Perhaps  for  pesty,  from 
pest,  by  a  change  the  opposite  of  that  in 
nasty  for  nasky.]  Troublesome;  annoying; 
plaguy;  great;  exceeding.  [American.] 

Peso  (pa'so),  n.  [Sp.]  A  dollar:  a  term 
used  in  the  Spanish  states  of  South  America. 

Pessary  (pes'a-ri),  n.  [L.  pessarium,  pessum, 
a  pessary.  ]  In  med.  (a)  an  emollient,  stimu- 
lant, astringent,  aperient,  or  some  similar 
medicine,  dropped  upon  wool  or  cotton,  and 
applied  to  some  internal  surface ;  (6)  an  in- 
strument made,  in  various  forms,  of  elastic 
or  rigid  materials,  and  introduced  into  the 
vagina  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  prolapse 
of  the  uterus. 

Pessimism  (pes'im-izm),n.  [L.  pessimus,  the 
worst.]  The  opinion  or  doctrine  that  main- 
tains the  most  unfavourable  view  of  every- 
thing in  nature,  and  that  the  present  state 
of  things  only  tends  to  evil :  opposed  to  op- 
timism. Sydney  Smith. 

Pessimist  (pes'im-ist),  n.  One  who  believes 
in  or  upholds  the  doctrine  of  pessimism. 

Pessimize  (pes'im-iz),  v.i.  To  hold  or  ex- 
press the  belief  or  doctrines  of  a  pessimist. 
Sat.  Rev. 

Pessomancy  (pes'6-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  pessos, 
a  pebble,  and  manteia,  divination.]  Divin- 
ation by  means  of  pebbles. 

Pest  (pest),  n.  [Fr.  peste,  L.  pestis,  a  plague, 
a  pest.]  1.  Plague;  pestilence;  a  deadly 
epidemic  disease. 

Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.    Pope. 

2.  Anything  very  noxious,  mischievous,  or 
destructive ;  a  mischievous  or  destructive 
person.  'A  pest  and  public  enemy.'  South. 

Of  all  virtues,  justice  is  the  best; 

Valour  without  it  is  a  common  pest.      Waller. 

Pestalozzian  (pes-ta-lot'si-an),  a.  Applied 
to  a  system  of  elementary  education  insti- 
tuted by  a  Swiss  philanthropist  named  Pes- 
talozzi.  This  system  addressed  itself  im- 
mediately to  the  sensations  and  conceptions 
of  children,  effecting  their  education  by 
constantly  calling  all  their  powers  into 
exercise. 

Pester  (pes'ter),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  empestrer.  Mod. 
Fr.  empftrer,  originally  to  shackle  the  feet  of 
a  horse  at  pasture,  to  entangle,  embarrass, 
from  L.L.  pastorium,  foot -shackles,  from 
pastor,  a  shepherd,  from  pasco,  pastum,  to 


feed.   See  PASTERN.    The  meaning  has  pro- 
bably been  influenced  by  pest,  a  plague.] 

1.  To  trouble;  to  disturb;  to  annoy;  to  har- 
ass with  little  vexations.     'Hath  not  failed 
to  pester  us  with  message.'    Skak. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  pesler  the  world 
with  their  unsuffcrable  stuff.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  crowd  anno  yingly;  to  encumber;  to 
fill  or  cram. 

All  rivers  and  pools  would  be  so  pestered  full  with 

fishes  that  a  man  would  see  nothing  else.     Holland. 

His  (Shakspere's)  whole  style  is  so  pestered  with 

figurative  expressions,  that  it  is  as  affected  as  it  is 

obscure.  Dryden. 

Pesterer  (pes'ter-er),  n.  One  who  pesters  ; 
one  who  troubles  or  harasses. 

Festerment  (pes'ter-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
pestering,  or  the  state  of  being  pestered  ; 
annoyance;  worry;  vexation.  Franklin. 

Festerous  t  (pes'ter-us),  a.  Apt  to  pester; 
encumbering;  burdensome.  Bacon. 

Pest-house  (pest'hous),  n.  An  hospital  for 
persons  infected  with  the  plague  or  other 
pestilential  disease.  '  As  if  a  man  should  go 
to  a  pest-house  to  learn  a  remedy  against 
the  plague.'  South.  'Some  spiritual  pest- 
house.  '  Carlyle, 

Pestiduct  (pes'ti-dukt),  n,  [L.  pestis,  pest, 
and  duco,  ductum,  to  lead.]  That  which 
conveys  contagion.  '  Instruments  and  pes- 
ti-ducts  to  the  infection  of  others.'  Donne. 
[Rare.  ] 

Pestiferous  (pes-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  pestis, 
plague,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  1.  Pestilen- 
tial ;  noxious  to  health  ;  infectious  ;  conta- 
gious; pest-bearing. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  of  pestiferous 
bodies  taint  the  air.  Arbutnnot. 

2.  Noxious  in  any  manner;  mischievous; 
venomous;  malignant. 

You  have  so  traitorously  discovered  the  secrets  of 
your  army  and  made  such  pestiferous  reports  of  men 
very  nobly  held.  Shak. 

Pestiferously  (pes-tif'er-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
pestiferous  manner  ;  pestilentially  ;  nox- 
iously. 

Pestilence  (pes'ti-lens),  n.  [L.  pestilentia, 
frompei>tilens,ipe&t\\eni,tTQUipe8ti8,  plague.] 
1.  The  disease  called  the  plague  or  pest  ; 
any  contagious  and  malignant  disease  that 
is  epidemic  and  mortal.  'The  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness.'  Ps.  xci.  6. 


Power  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches. 


Shelley. 


2.  Pestilential  quality;  what  is  pestilential 
or  pestiferous. 

When  my  eyes  beheld  Olivia  first 

Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  morally  pestilent  or  de- 
structive; what  is  noxious  or  produces  evil 
of  any  kind. 

Profligate  habits  carry  pestilence  into  the  bosom  of 
domestic  society.  y.  M.  Mason. 

Pestilent  (pes'ti-lent),  a.  [L.  pestilens,  from 
pestis,  plague.]  1.  Pestilential.  'A  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.'  Shak. 

2.  Mischievous;   noxious  to  morals  or  so- 
ciety; of  evil  effect  or  influence. 

The  world  abounds  with  pestilent  books,  written 
against  this  doctrine.     Swiff. 

3.  Troublesome  ;  mischievous  ;  making  dis- 
turbance; corrupt;  as,  a  pestilent  fellow. 
'  A  pestilent  knave,'  Shak.—  4.t  Used  adverb- 
ially to  intensify  the  meaning  of  another 
word. 

One  pestilent  fine, 

His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walk'd  on  before  the  rest.  Suckling. 

Pestilential(pes-ti-len'shal),a.  1.  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  plague  or  other  infec- 
tious and  deadly  disease  ;  as,  a  pestilential 
fever.—  2.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce 
infectious  disease;  pestiferous.  'Pestilential 
vapours,  stench  and  smoak.'  Addison.  — 
3.  Mischievous;  destructive;  pernicious.  'As 
Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  Mohamme- 
danism is  a  pestilential  heresy.'  Buckle, 

Pestilentially  (pes-ti-len'shal-li),  adv.  Pes- 
tilently.  Quart.  Rev. 

Pestilentialness  (pes-ti-len'shal-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  pestilential. 

Pestilent  ioust  (pes-ti-leu'shus),  a.  Pestilen- 
tial. 

Pestllently  (pes'ti-lent-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  pesti- 
lent manner;  mischievously;  destructively. 
'The  pretence  of  making  people  sagacious, 
and  pestilently  wicked.'  Echdrd.—  2.t  Ex- 
cessively; in  a  high  degree. 

Pestilentness  (pes'ti-lent-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  pestilent. 

Pestillation  (pes-til-la'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
pistillum;  Eng.  pestle.  ]  The  act  of  pounding 
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and  bruUlng  In  a  morUr.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Written  also  PittiUatwn.  [Bare.] 

Peitle  (perf).  n.    [O.Fr.  petteil,  from   L. 

72?."««Vm  Pes««.  «n>m  piwo.  p*um,  to 
bnwT  to  pound  ]  1.  An  instrument  for 
ponidlM  »"d  breaking  substances  In  a 
mortar  -8.  The  leg  and  leg-bone  of  an  ani- 
mal. mo§t  frequently  a  pig :  from  the  siml- 
Urlty  In  thape. 

Yet  I  can  set  my  GalUo  >  dieting 

A  fttlU  a  •  talk  of  plover  1  wing.    Bf.  H 

S.  t  The  abort  itafl  of  a  constable  or  bailiff 

On.  whuTat  these  pewter-nu^ed  slrouder-slap. 
pen.  to  try  whether  |G>  choppuig-knitc  or  their  /«• 
Mi  were  the  better  weapons. 

Peitle(pesl),  n.t  pret.  A  PP  patted; ppr. 
pV.Mili  To  break  or  pulverize  with  n 

tXhile'another  is  cheating  the  »ick  of  a  few  last  gasps, 
To^/rTpofaon-d  potoo.  behind  his  crimson  light 

Pestle  (perf),  r  i  To  me  a  pestle.  '  It  will 
In-  such  a  periling  device.'  B.  Jmton. 

Pet  (pet),  n.  [Derivation  uncertain -possi- 
bly an  abbreviated  fonn  of  petulant  or  petu- 
lance.} A  slight  fit  of  peevishness  or  fret- 
ful discontent  '  In  a  pet  of  temperance 
feed  on  pulse.'  Milton.  '  In  a  pet  she  started 
up.'  Tennyton. 

IJfe  given  for  noble  purposes  must  not  be  thrown 
.tway  in  aptt,  nor  whined  away  in  love. 

Jeremy  Cottier. 

Pet  (pet),  n.  [Uncertain.  Possibly  a  child 
or  animal  apt  to  take  pelt  or  fits  of  ill- 
humour;  or  perhaps  from  Fr.  petit,  little.  ] 

1.  A  cade  lamb;  a  lamb  brought  up  by  baud. 

2.  A  fondling;  any  animal  fondled  and  in- 
dulged. —3.  A  darling;  a  favourite  child;  one 
who  is  fondled  and  treated  with  excessive 
kindness.    Dickens. 

Pet  (pet).  t)  (.  pret.  A  pp.prtteti;  ppr.  petting. 

1.  To  treat  as  a  pet;  to  fondle;  to  indulge. 

2.  To  make  ill-humoured;  to  pique;  to  of- 
fend.    Henry  Broolte.     [Rare.] 

Pet  (petX  a.    Petted;  favourite;  as,  a  pet 

lamb;  a  pet  theory 
Pet  (pet),  t.i.  To  take  offence;  to  be  peevish 

ur  in  bad  humour. 

He,  sure,  is  queasy-stomached  that  must  pet,  and 
|.ukc,  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance.  Ftltkam. 

Petal  (pet'al).  n.  [Fr.  pftale,  from  Or.  peta- 
("ii.  a  leaf,  from  petalot. 
spread  out,  expanded. )  In 
it»t.  a  flower  leaf;  one  of 
the  separate  parts  of  a  co- 
rolla (which  see). 

Petaled  (pct'ald),  a.  Hav- 
ing petals :  generally  used 
In  composition;  as,  many- 
petaltd. 

Petalifonn(pe-tari-form), 
a.  In  '"•'  shaped  like  a 
petal;  petaloid. 

Petallne  (pct'al-in),  a.  In  bot.  pertaining 
In  a  petal ;  attached  to  a  ]>etal ;  resembling 
n  petal;  as,  a  petalint  nectary. 

Petallsm  (pet'al-lzm),  11.  [Or  petalitinos. 
See  PKTAL.  I  A  form  of  sentence  among  the 
ancient  Hyracusans,  by  which  persons  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  state  were  con- 
demned to  banishment  for  five  years.  The 
mode  was  to  give  their  votes  by  writing  the 
name  of  the  suspected  citizen  on  a  leaf. 
Petaluin  in  Syracuse  answered  to  ostracism 
In  Athens.  See  OSTRACISM. 

Petalite  ( pct'al-it),  n.  [Or.  peinlon,  a  leaf  ] 
A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  masses,  having 
a  foliated  structure,  its  colour  milk-white 
or  shaded  with  gray,  red,  or  green.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  lithia,  and  contains 
five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  latter  alkali. 
When  by  Itself,  it  melts  with  difficulty;  but 
with  borax,  It  fuses  into  a  colourless  glass. 
It  Is  found  in  Sweden  and  North  America, 
The  alkali,  lithia,  was  first  discovered  in 
this  mineral. 

Petaloid  (pefal-oidX  a  [Or.  petalon,  a  leaf, 
and  eidot,  form  ]  Having  the  form  of  a 
petal;  resembling  petals  hi  texture  and  col- 
our. 

Petaloldete  (pet-a-loi'de-e),  n.  pi.  In  h.i  a 
sub-class  of  monocotyledons,  consisting  of 
plants  having  usually  a  perianth  consisting 
either  of  vrrticillate  leaves,  which  may 
sometime*  to  separated  Into  calyx  and  cor- 
olla, and  are  often  coloured  (petaloldX  or 
of  a  few  whorled  scales.  Balfour. 

BlUlllllnllll  (pet'al-6-ma"nl-aX  n.  [Or. 
petalon.  a  leaf,  and  mania,  madness.)  In 
pot  an  undue  or  abnormal  multiplication, 
repression,  or  alteration  of  petals.  H.  J. 
BrrttUy. 

Petaloui  (pet'al-us),  a.  In  bot.  having  petals; 


petaled  ; 
apetaloui. 


petalout  flower  :  opposed  to 


a.  Petals. 


.    •    Same  "  Petard- 
Petard  (pe-tard'),  n.  [Fr.  p^ard,  from  peter, 


Firing  a  retard. 

to  break  wind  behind,  to  bounce,  from  L. 
i>"/".  peditum,  with  same  sense.  ]  An  engine 
of  war  made  of  metal,  to  lie  loaded  witli 
powder  and  fixed  on  a  madrier  or  plank,  ami 
formerly  used  to  break  gates,  barricades, 
draw-bridges,  and  the  like  by  explosion 
See  MADRIKR. — Hoist  with  Aw  ourn  petanl. 
caught  in  his  own  trap;  involved  in  the 
danger  he  meant  for  others. 

For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  Tttth  fill  cn-n  petar.  SAat. 

Petardeer,  Petardier  (pe-tar-derO,  ».  One 
who  manages  a  petard. 

Petasitea  (  pet-a-sl'tez ),  n.  [Or.  peta»itig, 
from  petasot.  a  broad-brimmed  hat.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Composite;.  /'. 
milgarit  (the  butter-burr)  is  a  British  plant 
growing  in  wet  meadows  and  by  river  sides. 
It  has  very  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  two 
or  even  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  are 
not  developed  until  after  the  panicle  of 
purplish  flower-heads  has  appeared. 

Petaau.8  (pet'a-sus),  n  [Or.  petatos.]  1.  A 
broad-brimmed  hat.  — 2.  The  winged  cap  of 
Mercury  —3.  In  arch,  a  cupola  in  the  form 
of  a  broad-brimmed  hat 

Petate  (pe-ta'te),  n.  The  Central  American 
name  for  dried  palm-leaves  or  grass  used 
for  platting  into  hats. 

Petaurtst  (pe-ta'rist),  n.  [Or.  petaurwtes,  a 
vaulter,  a  rope -dancer,  from  petauron,  a 
roost  for  birds,  a  pole.  ]  A  marsupial  of  the 
genus  Petaurus  (which  see). 

Petaurus  0>e-t«'rus),  n.  A  genus  of  mar- 
supial animals,  natives  of  Australia.  See 

r'LYINd-I'HALANUER. 

Pet-cock  (pet'kok).  n.  In  maeh.  (a)  a  little 
faucet  at  the  end  of  a  steam-cylinder,  to 
allow  the  escape  of  water  of  condensation, 
(b)  A  valve  or  tap  in  the  delivery-pipe  of  n 
pump,  to  show  if  it  is  working. 

Petechlje  (pe-tek'i-e),  n.  pi.  [L.  L.  peteccia, 
It.  petecchia,  from  L.petigo,  a  scab,  an  erup- 
tion, i  Purple  spots  which  appear  on  the 
skin  in  malignant  fevers. 

Petechlal  (pe-tek'i-al),  a.  In  med.  having 
livid  spots  or  petechite.  —  A  petechial  fever 
is  a  malignant  fever  accompanied  with  pur- 
ple spots  on  the  skin. 

Peter-boat  (pe'tcr-bot).  n.  A  fishing-boat; 
a  small  boat  shaped  alike  at  stem  and  stern, 
and  which  may  be  rowed  with  either  end 
foremost  at  pleasure. 

Peterel  (pet'er-el),  n.    A  petrel. 

Peterero  (pe-te-re'roX  ».  Same  as  Pederero. 

Peter-man  ( pe'ter-man ),  n.  [From  the  oc- 
cupation of  St.  Peter.]  A  fisherman.  [An 
old  term  used  on  the  Thames.] 

Yet  his  skin  is  too  thick ;  'twould  make  good  boots 
for  a  Peter-man  to  catch  salmon  in.   Knttward  Hte. 

Peter-pence  (pe'ter-pens).  n.  pi.  A  tribute 
originally  collected  in  several  of  the  western 
kingdoms  of  Kurope,  and  offered  to  the 
popes,  who  are  considered  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
The  first  Idea  of  an  annual  tribute  seems  to 
have  originated  from  England  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  appears  to  have  been 
collected  from  every  householder  about  St. 
Peter's  Day  for  the  support  of  an  English  col- 
lege or  hospice  in  Koine.  It  was  finally  altol- 
ished  by  Elizabeth.  This  contribution  was 
sometimes  called  also  Home-scot.  After 


the  French  revolution  of   1848,  and  more 
particularly  after  the  total  annexation  <>( 
the  Papal  States  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  r< 
a  voluntary  annual  tribute  under  this  name 
In  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  these  efforts 
have  met  withconsiderahlesuccehMn  1  i 
Belgium,  England,  and  Ireland.  Called  also 
Peter's  Pence. 

Peter's-flsh  (pe'terz-flshX  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  haddock,  from  the  spots  on  eitli<-r 
side  being  supposed  to  be  the  marks  of  Ht 
Peter's  fingers,  when  he  caught  that  fish  for 
the  tribute.  It  is  also  sometimes  given 
to  the  sea-bream  (Pagellns)  and  the  John 
Dory  (Ze-tM/afreT),bothhavmg  similar  marks 

Petersham ( pe'ter-sham ),  n.  [After  Lor, I 
Peterttham,  who  set  the  fashion  of  w, 
it]  1.  The  name  of  a  great-coat  formerly 
fashionable.  —  2.  The  heavy,  rough-napped 
woollen  cloth  of  which  such  greatcoats  were 
made. 

Petiolar  (pet'i-6-ler),  a.    In  tot.  pertaining 
to  a  petiole,  or  proceeding  from  it;  gr  > , 
on  or  supported  by  a  petiole ;  as,  a  petiolur 
tendril;  a  petiofar  bud;  a  petirilar  gland. 

Petlolary  (pet'i-6-la-ri),  a.    Same  as  Petio- 

Petlolate,  Petloled  (pet'i  6-lat,  pet'l  old), 
a.  Having  a  petiole;  as,  &petiolate  leaf. 
Petiole  (  pet'i-61 ),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  petiohu, 
a  dim.  from  pet,  pedis,  a  foot]  In  bot.  a 
leaf-stalk;  the  foot-stalk  of 
a  leaf  which  connects  the 
leaf  with  the  branch  or 
stem. 

Petiolulate  (pet-l-ol'ul-at), 
a.  In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  a  leaflet  supported  by 
its  own  petiolule  or  foot- 
stalk. 

Petlolule(pet't-61-ul),n.  [A 
a.  Petiole.         dim.  of  petiole.]    In  bot.  a 
little    or    partial    petiole, 
such  as  belong  to  the  leaflets  of  compound 
leaves. 

Petit  (pet'i),  a.  l¥r.;  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin;  comp.  0  L.  petilue,  thin,  slender; 
and  W.  pilw,  small,  fid.  a  point.  ]  Petty ; 
inferior.  The  spelling  petit  for  petty  is 
used  in  sundry  legal  phrases — Petit  con. 
stable,  an  inferior  civil  officer  subordi- 
nate to  the  high  constable.  —Petit  jury,  a 
jury  of  twelve  freeholders  who  are  impan- 
nelled  to  try  causes  at  the  bar  of  a  court: 
so  called  in  distinction  from  the  grand-jury, 
which  tries  the  truth  of  indictments. — 1'fiit 
larceny,  the  stealing  of  goods  of  the  value 
of  twelve  pence,  or  under  that  amount:  op- 
posed to  yrand  larceny.  The  distinction 
between  petit  and  grand  larceny  is  now 
abolished.  —  Petit  sergeantry,  in  Enq.  law, 
the  tenure  of  lands  of  the  crown,  by  the 
service  of  rendering  annually  some  imple- 
ment of  war,  as  a  bow,  an  arrow,  a  swunl. 
lance,  Ac.— Petit  treason,  the  crime  of  kill- 
ing a  person,  to  whom  the  offender  owes  duty 
or  subjection,  as  for  a  servant  to  kill  his  mas- 
ter, a  wife  her  husband,  or  the  like.  As  a 
name  for  a  specific  offence  the  term  is  no 
longer  used,  such  crimes  being  now  deemed 
murder  only. 

Petit-baume  (pte-b6m),  n.  [Fr.  prtit.  little, 
ami  bauine,  balsam.  ]  The  name  given  in  the 
West  Indies  to  a  liquor  obtained  from  Croton 
balsamtferum. 

Petition  (pe-tlsh'on),  n.  (L.  petitio,  peti- 
tionii,  from  peto,  petitum,  to  seek,  ask, 
make  for,  attack.]  1.  An  entreaty,  supplica- 
tion, or  prayer;  a  solemn  or  formal  suppli- 
cation, as  one  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, or  to  a  superior  in  rank  or  power;  also 
a  particular  request  or  article  among  «everal 
in  a  prayer.  "This  last  petition  heard  of  all 
her  prayer.'  Dryden. 

Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petition  and  my  people 
at  my  request. 

I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors. 

And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day. 

Ttnnymt. 

2.  A  formal  written  request  or  supplica- 
tion ;  particularly,  a  written  supplication 
from  an  Inferior  to  a  superior,  either  to  a 
single  person  clothed  with  power,  or  to  a 
legislative  or  other  body,  soliciting  some 
favour,  grant,  right,  or  mercy. —3.  The  paper 
containing  such  a  supplication  or  solicita- 
tion. The  term  is  applied  to  sundry  docu- 
mentary applications  employefl  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, as  a  petition  or  application  in 
writing  addressed  to  the  lord-chancellor  or 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  a  petition  for  ad- 
judication in  bankruptcy  or  for  a  ilh 
-Petition  oj  right,  (a)  a  petition  for  obtain- 
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ing  possession  or  restitution  from  the  crown 
of  either  real  or  personal  property,  the  peti- 
tioner suggesting  such  a  right  as  controverts 
the  title  of  the  crown,  grounded  on  facts 
disclosed  in  the  petition.  (&)  In  Eng.  hist. 
a  parliamentary  declaration  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  assented  to  by 
Charles  I,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Petition  (pe-tish'on),  v.t.  1.  To  make  a  re- 
quest or  prayer  to;  to  ask  from;  £o  solicit; 
to  entreat. 

The  mother  petitioned  her  goddess  to  bestow  on 
them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given. 

Addison. 

2.  To  address  a  written  or  printed  petition 
or  supplication  to,  as  to  a  sovereign  or  legis- 
lative body  for'  some  favour  or  right;  as,  to 
petition  government  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

Petitionarily  (pe-tish'on-a-ri-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  begging  the  question.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Petitionary  (pe-tisb/on-a-ri),  a.  1.  Offering 
a  petition;  supplicatory. 

Pardon  Rome  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 
Shetlt, 
2.  Containing  a  petition  or  request. 

Petitionary  prayer  belongeth  only  to  such  as  are 
in  themselves  impotent,  and  stand  in  need  of  relief 
from  others.  Hooker. 

Petitionee  (pe-tish'on-e"),«'.  A  person  cited 
to  defend  against  a  petition. 

Petitioner  (pe-tish'on-er),  n.  1.  One  that 
presents  a  petition,  either  verbal  or  written. 
2.  In  Eng.  hist,  an  opponent  of  the  court 
party  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  an  addresser 
(which  see). 

Petitio  prlncipii  (pe-tish'i-6  prin-sip'i-I),  «. 
[L.,  a  begging  of  the  principle  or  question.] 
In  log.  a  species  of  vicious  reasoning,  which 
consists  in  tacitly  assuming  the  proposition 
to  be  proved  as  a  premiss  of  the  syllogism 
by  which  it  is  to  be  proved ;  the  taking  of 
a  thing  for  true  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  it  as  such,  when  it  requires  to  be 
proved  before  any  conclusions  can  be  de- 
duced from  it;  begging  the  question. 

Petit-maltre  (pte-ma-tr),  n.  [Fr.,  a  little 
master.  ]  A  spruce  fellow  that  dangles  about 
females;  a  fop;  a  coxcomb. 

Petitory  (pet'i-to-ri),  a.  [L.  petitorius.  See 
PETITION.]  Petitioning;  soliciting;  begging. 

An  hypothesis  is  probable  ...  in  proportion  as  it 
involves  nothing  petitory,  occult,  supernatural. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

—Petitory  actions,  in  Scots  law,  actions  by 
which  something  is  sought  to  be  decreed  by 
the  judge  in  consequence  of  a  right  of  pro- 
perty, or  a  right  of  credit  in  the  pursuer. 
All  actions  on  personal  contracts  by  which 
the  granter  has  become  bound  to  pay  or 
to  perform,  are  petitory  actions. 

Petiveria(pet-i-ve'ri-a),  n.  [Named  byLin- 
uzcus  in  honour  of  J.  Petiver,  F.R.S.,  a  Lon- 
don apothecary.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Phytolaccaceae.  The  species  are  West 
Indian  herbs,  and  in  pastures  are  trouble- 
some weeds,  giving  an  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  milk  of  cows  which  feed  upon  them. 
P.  alliacea  (guinea-hen  weed),  which  is 
found  also  throughout  South  America,  has 
a  strong  smell  of  garlic,  and  its  juices  are 
excessively  acrid. 

Petong  (pe-tongO,  n.     Same  as  Packfong. 

PetralOgy(pe-tral'o-ji).    Same  as  Petrology. 

Petrary  (pet'ra-ri),  n.  [8p.  petraria,  from 
L.  and  Gr.  petra,  a  stone.]  A  machine  used 
by  the  ancients  for  throwing  stones. 

Petret  (pe'ter),  n.  Nitre;  saltpetre.  'Pow- 
der made  of  impure  and  greasy  petre.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Petrean  (pe-tre'an),  a.  [L.  petra,  a  rock.] 
Pertaining  to  rock  or  stone.  Faber.  [Hare.] 

Petrel  (pet'rel),  71.  [Dim.  of  Peter,  in  allu- 
sion to  St.  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea.]  The 
common  name  of  the  web-footed  oceanic 
birds  of  the  family  Procellaridac,  closely  re- 
sembling the  gulls,  hut  having  a  rudimen- 
tary hinder  toe,  and  the  upper  mandible 
strongly  hooked.  The  petrels  are  nocturnal 
or  crepuscular  in  their  habits,  breed  in  holes 
in  the  rocks,  lay  but  one  egg,  and  are  al- 
most all  of  small  size  and  more  or  less 
sombre  plumage.  They  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  on  the  ocean  at  great 
distances  from  laud,  and  generally  in  stormy 
weather.  The  smaller  species  are  well- 
known  to  sailors  under  the  name  of  storm 
birds,  and  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  The 
term  stormy  petrel  is  more  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  the  Thalassidroma  pelagica;  the 
fulmar  petrel  is  Procellaria  glacialis.  The 
stormy  petrel  seems  to  run  in  a  remarkable 
manner  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  where 
it  picks  up  its  food,  which  generally  con- 
sists of  small  fish,  crustaceans,  molluscs, 


floating  alga;,  &c.  The  appearance  of  these 
birds  is  considered  by  seamen  to  presage  a 
storm.  See  PROCELLARII^. 


Stormy  Petrel  ( 


pelagicn). 


Petrel,  t  n.  The  same  as  Peytrel,  or  Poitrel. 

Petrescence  (pe-tres'ens),  n.  The  process 
of  changing  into  stone.  Maunder. 

Petrescent  (pe-tres'ent),  a.  [Gr.  petros,  L. 
petra,  a  stone.]  Converting  into  stone; 
changing  into  stony  hardness.  Boyle;  Kir- 
wan. 

Petrifaction  (pet-ri-fak'shon),  n.  [See  PET- 
RIFY.] 1.  The  state  of  being  petrified;  the 
process  of  changing  into  stone;  the  conver- 
sion of  any  organic  matter  (animal  or  vege- 
table) into  stone  or  a  body  of  stony  hard- 
ness. 

When  the  water  in  which  wood  is  lodged  is  slightly 
impregnated  with  petrescent  particles,  the  petrifac- 
tion very  slowly  takes  place.  Kirwan. 

2.  That  which  is  converted  into  stone;  or- 
ganized matter  rendered  hard  by  deposi- 
tions of  a  stony  substance  in  its  cavities;  a 
fossil.— 3.  Fig.  the  state  of  being  petrified, 
fixed,  or  paralyzed,  as  by  fear,  astonishment, 
and  the  like. 

Petrifactiye  (pet-ri-fak'tiv),  a.  l.  Pertain- 
ing to  petrifaction.  Sir  T.  Browne.— Z.  Hav- 
ing power  to  petrify  or  to  convert  vegetable 
or  animal  substances  into  stone. 

Petrinable  (pet'ri-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  petrified. 

Petrlftc  (pe-trif'ik),  a.  Having  power  to  pe- 
trify or  to  convert  into  stone.  'Death  with 
his  mace  petri/ic.'  Milton.  'The  petrijic 
mace  of  the  fell  destroyer/  De  Quincey. 

Petrificate  t  ( pet'ri-fi-kat ),  v.  t.  To  petrify. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Petrification  (pet'ri-fl-ka"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  petrifying. — 2.  That  which 
is  petrified;  a  petrifaction.  — 3.  Obduracy; 
callousness.  H  ally  well. 

Petrify  (pet'ri-fi),  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  petrified; 
ppr.  petrifying.  [L.  petrat  a  stone  or  rock, 
and/ocio,  to  make.]  1.  To  convert  to  stone 
or  stony  substance,  as  animal  or  vegetable 
matter. 

North  of  Quito,  there  is  a  river  that  petrijies  any 
sort  of  wood  or  leaves.  A"«  -wan. 

2.  Fig.  (a)  to  make  callous  or  obdurate ;  as, 
to  petrify  the  heart.  '  And  petrify  a  genius 
to  a  dunce. '  Pope.  ( &  )j  To  paralyze  or 
stupefy  with  fear  or  amazement;  as,  to  pet- 
rify one  with  astonishment. 

The  poor  petrified  journeyman,  guite  unconscious 
of  what  he  was  doing  in  blind,  passive  self-surrender 
to  panic,  absolutely  descended  both  flights  of  stairs. 
De  Quincey. 

Petrify  (pet'ri-fi),  v.i.  To  become  stone  or 
of  a  stony  hardness,  as  organic  matter  by 
means  of  calcareous  or  other  deposits  in 
its  cavities;  hence,  to  change  into  lifeless 
hardness  or  rigidity. 

Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 

And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

Petrine  (pe'trin),  a.  Relating  to  St.  Peter; 
as,  the  Petrine  epistles. — Petrine  liturgy, 
the  liturgy  used  at  Rome,  which  tradition 
maintained  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  St. 
Peter. 

Petrobrusian  (pet-ro-bru'zi-an),  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  .Peter  (Pierre)  de  Bruy8,&  Provencal, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
preached  against  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  the  use  of  churches,  altars, 
crucifixes,  relics,  &c.,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley. 

Petrogale  (pe-trog'a-le),  n.  [Gr.  petros,  a 
rock,  and  gale,  a  weasel.]  A  genus  of  the 
kangaroo  family,  frequenting  the  most  pre- 
cipitous rocky  mountains  during  the  day, 
only  descending  into  the  valleys  to  feed  in 
the  early  morning  or  late  in  the  evening. 
The  brush-tailed  rock  wallaby  (P.  penicU- 
lata)  is  exceedingly  agile,  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock  like  a  chamois,  and  alighting  in 
safety  on  perilously  narrow  ledges.  It  is 


about  3J  feet  long,  gregarious  in  its  habits. 
Its  flesh  is  excellent.  A  very  graceful  little 
species  ia  the  short-eared  rock  kangaroo 
(P.  brachiotis),  also  frequenting  the  most 
inaccessible  rocks. 

Petrographer  (pe-trog'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
studies  petrography;  one  versed  in  the  study 
of  rocks. 

Petrographic,  Petrographical  (pet-ro- 
graf'ik,  pet-ro-graf'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  petrography. 

While  no  petrographicat  system  could  be  estab- 
lished without  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis,  the  micro- 
scope had  now  become  of  the  most  essential  service 
in  the  study  of  rocks.  Geikie. 

Petrography  (pe-trog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  petros, 
a  stone,  and  grapho,  to  write,  to  describe.] 
l.t  The  art  of  writing  on  stone.  —  2.  The 
study  of  rocks ;  a  scientific  description  of 
rocks;  specifically,  that  department  of  geo- 
logy which  investigates  the  mineralogical 
constitution  of  rocks;  petrology. 

Petrol  t  (pet'rol),  n.  Same  as  Petroleuin. 
Woodward. 

Petrolene  (pet'ro-len),  71.  A  liquid  substance 
obtained  by  distilling  the  petroleum  of  Be- 
chelbronn.  It  is  a  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Petroleum  (pe-tro'le-um),  n.  [From  L. 
petra,  rock,  and  oleum,  oil.]  A  variety  of 
naphtha,  called  also  rock  or  mineral  oil,  a 
liquid  inflammable  substance  exuding  from 
the  earth,  in  some  places  collected  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  wells,  in  other  places 
obtained  in  great  quantities  by  boring.  It  is 
essentially  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
hydrocarbons.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  exhales  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odour. 
It  chiefly  flows  from  beds  associated  with 
coal  strata.  It  is  found  in  enormous  quan- 
tities in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  exten- 
sively employed  for  illuminating  purposes, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  besides 
being  also  substituted  for  grease  in  dimin- 
ishing the  friction  of  machinery. 

Petroleum- burner  (pe-tro'le-um-bern-er), 
n.  A  burner  contrived  to  vaporize  and  con- 
sume liquid  petroleum  fed  to  it  from  a  re- 
servoir. E.  H.  Knight. 

Petroline  (pet'ro-lin),  n.  A  solid  substance, 
a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  petroleum  of  Rangoon :  analo- 
gous to  paraffin. 

Petrologicaf  (pet-ro-loj'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  petrology.  Nature. 

Petrologist  (pe-trol'o-jist),  n.  A  student 
of  petrology,  or  one  versed  in  the  minera- 
logical constitution  of  rocks. 

There  we  have  the  well-known  quartz  porphyry 
of  liotzen,  and  there  we  have  quartziferous  lavas 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  petrologist  as  examples 
of  rocks  which  exhibit  the  very  rare  association  of 
a  plagioclastic  felspar  with  free  quartz. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

Petrology  (pe-trol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  petros,  a 
rock,  and  loyos,  a  treatise.]  The  study  of 
rocks ;  that  branch  of  geology  which  deter- 
mines the  constitution  of  rocks  by  investi- 
gating the  chemical  composition  of  the 
separate  mineral  ingredients  of  which  they 
consist,  as  well  as  their  character  in  regard 
to  crystallization  and  the  like.  Such  inves- 
tigations are  made  both  by  chemical  analy- 
sis and  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Spelled 
also  Petrology. 

Petromyzon  (pet-ro-mi'zon),  n.  [Gr.  petroK, 
a  stone,  and  myzo,  to  suck.  ]  A  genus  of  fishes 
whose  form  and  motion  resemble  those  of 
the  eel ;  the  lampreys.  They  are  now  usu- 
ally regarded  as  a  family  called  Petromy- 
zoiiidcK,  or  more  commonly  Marsipobranchii. 
These  fishes  constitute  the  section  Cyclos- 
tomi  or  Cyclostomata,  and  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  perfectly  developed  skeleton, 
their  want  of  pectoral  and  ventral  fins, 
combined  with  an  eel-like  form  of  body. 
The  mouth  is  circular,  and  the  tongue  is  so 
formed  that  by  its  movement  in  the  mouth 
it  acts  as  a  piston,  and  enables  the  animal 
to  attach  itself  by  suction  to  any  foreign 
body.  See  LAMPREY. 

Petromyzonidse  (pet'r6-mi-zon"i-de),  n.  pi. 
See  PETROMYZON. 

Petronel  (pet'ro-nel),  n.  [O.Fr.  petrinal, 
poictrinal,  from  L.L.  pectorina  (Fr.  poitrinet 
the  breast),  from  L.  pectus,  pectoris,  the 
breast :  so  called  from  being  discharged 
with  the  stock  placed  against  the  breast.] 
A  kind  of  carbine  or  large  horseman's  pistol. 

He  made  his  brave  horse  like  a  whirlwind  bear  him 
Among  the  combatants,  and  in  a  moment 
Discharged  his  petronel.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Petro-OCCipital  (pet'ro-ok-sip"i-tal),  a.  [L. 
pctra,  a  rock,  and  E.  occipital.]  In  anat. 
belonging  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 


ch,  chain;      <Jh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  siny;      5H,  £Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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poral  bone  and  to  the  occipital  bone.  -Pttro- 
"  1  future,  a  suture  or  deep  groove 


to-a    fuure,  a  s 

formed  by  the  junction  of  the  petroui  por- 
Uon  of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  occipital 
bone.  Dungtuon. 

Petrosellnum  ( pef  r6.se-H"nura ).  n.    [< 
petra,  rock,  and  telinon,  parsley  )    A  genns 
of  umlMjIlilerous  plants,  of  which  one  r 
del,  P.  tatifum  (common  parsley),  grows 
wild  on  rocks  and  old  walls,  and  it  exten- 
sively cultivated,  lielng  highly  citeemed  as 
a  culinary  herb.    8«e  PAB8LBT. 

Petrosllex  ( pet-ro-sneks),  n.  [L  petra,  a 
ntnne,  and  nlfx,  flint)  Rock  stone;  rock 
Hint  or  compact  feUpar. 

Petroslllceons  ( pet'r6-si-li"slms),  o.  Con- 
sisting of  petrosiicx;  as,  petronlictaut  brec- 

Petro-Bphenoldal  (pct'r6-sfe-noid"al),  a. 
(L.  pttra,  a  rock,  and  E.  tpnenotdal.]  In 
anat.  belonging  to  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  and  to  the  sphenoid 
bone.  —  Petro-tphenoidal  future,  the  nnull 
iiiture  formeil  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temiioral  bone  and 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  iphenoid.  Dun- 


I  (pe-tnuX  «•    (L  petronu,  from 

petra,  a  stone.)  1.  Like  stone;  hard;  stony. 
2  In  anat.  of  or  pertaining  to  that  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  in  which  the  internal 
organs  of  hearing  are  situated. 
Pettah  (pet'ta),  n.  [  Hind. ,  peth.  ]  The  snb- 
urb  of  a  fortified  town ;  the  town  outside  a 
fort.  [ Anglo-Indian.  ] 

Pettlchaps  (pet'ti-chaps),  n.  Same  as  .Pet- 
Petticoat  (pet'ti-katX  n.  [From  petty, 
short,  small,  and  coat. )  L  A  loose  under 
garment  worn  by  females,  depending  from 
the  waist,  and  covering  the  lower  limbs. 
'  Like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat.'  Shall. 

Her  feet,  beneath  her  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out.        Sufttiitf. 

Hence  —  2.  A  woman.  •  Disarmed  —  defled 
by  a  petticoat.  .  .  .  What !  afraid  of  a  wo- 
manl'  W.  U.  Ainmorth.  —  Petticoat  gov- 
ernment, female  government,  either  politi- 
cal or  domestic;  female  home  rule. 

Pettifog  (pefti-fog).  v.i.  pret.  <fc  pp.  petti- 
fogged:  ppr.  pettifogging.  [Petty,  and  Prov. 
K.  fog,  to  seek  gain  by  mean  practices  ]  To 
play  the  pettifogger;  to  do  small  business 
as  a  lawyer  Butler. 

Pettifogger  (pet-ti-fog'er),  n  An  inferior 
attorney  or  lawyer  who  is  employed  in  small 
or  mean  business. 

Your  pettifofgers  damn  their  sours 

To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools.    Huditrras. 

Pettifoggery  (pet-ti  fog-er-i),  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  a  pettifogger;  tricks;  quibbles. 
'  Quirks  of  law,  and  pettifoggtriei.'  Barrow. 

PettifogullM  (pet-ti-fog-u-liz).  v.i.  To  act 
as  a  pettifogger;  to  use  petty  and  contempt- 
ible means.  '  To  pett\fof/itttic,  that  is,  to 
flnd  evasions  for  any  purpose  in  a  trickster's 
minute  tortuosities  of  construction.'  De 
Quincey.  [Rare.] 

Pettily  (pet'ti-li),  ad v.     In  a  petty  manner. 

Pettiness  (pet'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing petty;  Binallness;  littleness. 

Pettish  (pet'ish),  a.  Proceeding  from  or 
pertaining  to  a  pet  or  peevish  humour;  fret- 
ful; peevish;  subject  to  freaks  of  ill  temper. 
•Testy,  pettith,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarle.' 
Burton.  '  A  pettith  kind  of  humour.'  Sterne. 

Quick  sighs 
Cane  vexed  and/eftuA  through  her  nostrils  small. 

Pettishly  (pet'ish-UX  adr.  In  a  pettish 
manner ;  with  a  freak  of  ill  temper,  ficau. 

Pettlsunesi  (pet'ish-nesX  n.  State  or  qual- 
ity of  being  pettish;  fretfulness;  petulance; 
peevishness. 

Pettitoes  (pet'ti-tocX  »-  ft.  (Petty  and  tori} 
The  toe*  or  feet  of  a  pig :  sometimes  used 
for  the  human  feet  in  contempt 

Fettle  (petl),  n.  A  small  spade  to  clean  a 
plough  with.  Burn*  [Scotch.] 

Petto  (pef  to),  n  [It,  from  L  pertun,  the 
breast.)  The  breast;  hence,  m  petto,  in 
secrecy;  In  reserve. 

Petty  (pet'UXo.  [Fr.  petit.  See  PETIT] 
1.  Small;  little;  trifling:  Inconsiderable;  as, 
•  patty  trespass;  a  petty  crime.  —  2.  Having 
little  power  or  possessions;  having  little 
Importance ;  Inferior ;  as,  a  jietty  prince ;  a 
petty  proprietor. 

Many  a  petty  king  ere  Arthur  came 
Ruled  in  this  We  Tennytm. 

—  Petty  areragtt,  in  earn,  and  navia.  the 
accustomed  duties  of  anchorage,  pilotage, 
*e ,  which,  when  they  occur  in  the  usual 


course  of  the  voyage,  are  not  considered 
as  a  loss  but  as  part  of  the  necessary 
expense  —  Petty  bay.  formerly  an  offlce  in 
chancery  In  England,  the  clerk  of  which 
had  the  drawing  up  of  parliamentary  writs, 
writs  of  icire  facial,  congei  d'Mre  for  bish- 
ops Ac  —  Petty-catk  book,  a  book  in  which 
small  receipts  and  payments  are  entered. 
For  petty  constaMt,  petty  larceny,  petty 
treaton,  Ac.  ,  the  common  form  of  writing 
these  terms,  see  the  legal  form  under  PBTIT. 
-Petty  iijttxr,  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy 
whose  rank  corresponds  with  that  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  army.  Petty 
officers  are  appointed  and  can  be  degraded 
by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  —  Petty  teuion. 
See  SESSION.  —  STN.  Little,  diminutive,  in- 
considerable. inferior,  trilling,  trivial,  un- 
important, frivolous. 

Pettychaps  (pet'ti-chapsX  n  A  name  given 
to  three  or  four  small  species  of  warblers 
of  the  genus  Sylvia,  such  as  the  S.  trochtius 
and  the  S.  libilatrix.  The  latter,  from  its 
note  sometimes  resembling  the  creak  of  a 
grasshopper,  is  often  also  called  the  grass- 
hopper warbler. 

Petty-rice  (pct'ti-ris).  n.    See  QUINOA. 

Petty-whin  (pet'ti-whin),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Genista,  the  tf.  anylica.  other- 
wise called  Needle  Green-weed.  It  is  a  small 
shrub  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  simple 
thorns,  growing  on  heathy  grounds. 

Petulance,  Petulancy  (pet'u-lans,  pet'u- 
lan-si),  n.  [L.  petulantia,  Fr.  petulance. 
See  PETULANT.]  Freakish  passion;  peevish- 
ness; pettisliness;  sauciness. 

That  which  looked  like  pride  in  some,  and  like 
fftujancf  in  others,  would,  by  experience  in  aflairs 
and  conversation  amongst  men.  be  in  time  wrought 
off.  Clarendon. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petulant? 
in  youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of  their 
fathers  and  teachers.  Wells. 

She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault  she  wept 
Of  pelulanfy.  Tennyson. 

—  Peevixftne**,  Petulance.  Peevuhneng  im- 
plies more  permanence  of  a  sour  fretful  tem- 
per, petulance  more  temporary  or  capricious 
irritation. 

Petulant  (pet'u-lant),  a.  [L.  petulant,  pet- 
ulantit,  forward,  petulant,  from  root  of 
veto,  to  make  for,  to  aim  at,  to  attack.  ) 
Manifesting  pique,  perversity,  or  fretful- 
ness;  saucy;  pert;  wanton;  capricious;  as, 
a  petulant  youth;  a  petulant  demand  ;  a 
petulant  answer. 

His  enemies  .  .  .  said  that  he  consulted  his  per- 
sonal safety  even  in  his  mostfettdarie  moods. 

Mocatilay. 

Had  he  not  been  made  the  victim  of  her  petulant 
caprice.  U'.  Black. 

—Captima,  Cavilling,  Petulant.  See  under 
CAPTIOUS.  —  SYN.  Irritable,  ill-humoured, 
peevish,  cross,  fretful. 

Petulantly  (pet'u-lant-li),  adv.  In  a  petu- 
lant manner;  with  petulance;  with  saucy 
pertness. 

It  is  the  most  enormous  sauciness  that  can  be  im- 
agined. to  speak  petulantly  or  pertly  concerning  Him. 
BarroTU. 

Petuldtyt  (pe-tul'si-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  petulcous;  wantonness; 
friskiness.  ]:/:  Ilall. 

PetulCOUS  t  (  pe-tul'kus  ),  a.  [L.  petulcue, 
from  peto,  lit  butting  with  the  horns.] 
Wanton;  frisking.  '  Petulcou»  rams.'  J. 
V.  Cane. 

Petunia  (pe-tu'ni-a).  n.  [Brazil,  petun, 
tobacco.  ]  A  genus  of  American  herbaceous 
plants,  nat.  order  Solanacese,  nearly  allied  to 
tobacco.  They  are  much  prized  by  horti- 
culturists for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Petuntse,  Petuntze  (pe-tun'tse,  pe-tun'- 
txe),  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  what  is 
thought  by  geologists  to  be  a  partially  de- 
composed granite  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain. 

Petworth  -  marble  (  pet'werth-mar-bl  ),  n. 
Also  called  Suttex-  marble,  from  being 
worked  at  Petworth  in  Sussex;  a  variously 
coloured  limestone  occurring  in  the  weald- 
clay,  and  composed  of  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water shells. 

Petzlte  (pet'zit),  n.  Afl  ore  of  silver  and 
tellurium,  consisting  of  about  61  '5  parts  of 
the  former  to  38  parts  of  the  Utter,  with 
traces  of  gold,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  chemist  Pelz,  who  analysed  it.  Called 
also  TMuride  of  Silver. 

TUMflnnln.  Peucedanine  (pu-se'da-nin), 


. 

».  (CrjHnOg.)  A  non-azotized  vegetable 
principle  discovered  in  the  root  of  Peuce- 
danum  ojRcinale,  or  sea  sulphur-wort  It 
forms  delicate  white  prisms,  fusible,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  neutral. 
Peucedanum(pu.se'da-nuni),n.  [Or.  peulce- 


danon,  a  bitter  umbelliferous  plant  like 
hog's-fennel,  from  pcuJte,  a  pine :  so  named 
because  of  its  strong  resinous  smell.]  A 

rus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Umbellifene. 
oMcinale  (hog's  fennel  or  sea  sulphur- 
wort)  Is  a  British  plant,  growing  In  salt 
marshes,  and  remarkable  for  Its  large  umbels 
of  yellow  flowers  and  its  long  and  extremely 
narrow  leaflets.  The  whole  plant,  especially 
the  root,  has  a  strong  sulphureous  smell, 
and  the  latter  yields  a  resinous  substance, 
reckoned  stimulant,  but  of  dangerous  In- 
ternal use. 

Peutingerlan  (pu-tin-ge'ri-an),  a.  A  t<  rm 
applied  to  a  table  of  the  roads  of  the  ancient 
Roman  world,  written  on  parchment,  and 
found  in  a  library  at  Speyer  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  so  named  from  Conrad 
Pcutinger,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  who  was 
the  first  to  make  it  generally  known.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about 
A.I>.  228. 

Pew  (pu),  n.  [O.Fr.  put,  Pr.  puoi,  a  raised 
place;  from  L.  podimn,  an  elevated  place,  a 
balcony,  a  front  balcony  in  an  amphitheatre 
where  the  emperor  and  other  distinguished 
persons  sat,  from  Or.  podion,  from  pout, 
podos,  the  foot  1.  A  fixed  seat  in  a  church, 
inclosed  and  separated  from  those  adjoining 
by  partitions;  or  an  inclosure  containing 
more  than  one  seat.  Pews,  as  now  made, 
are  generally  narrow,  and  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate several  persons. — 2.  t  A  wooden 
erection  of  considerable  height,  In  the  shape 
of  a  square  or  parallelogram,  formerly  used 
by  lawyers,  money-lenders,  &c. 

To  this  brave  man  (a  scrivener)  the  knight  repairs 

For  counsel  in  his  law  affairs, 

And  found  him  mounted  in  his/Vrc, 

With  books  and  money  placed  for  shew.  Httdibras. 

Pew  (pu).  v.t.   To  furnish  with  pews. 

Pewet  (pe'wet),  n.    Same  as  Pewit. 

Pewfellow  (pu'fel-16),  n.  One  who  sits  In  the 
same  pew  in  church ;  hence,  a  companion. 
SAat. 

Pewit  (pe'wit),  n.  [Fromcry.]  1.  The  laugh- 
ing gull  or  mire-crow. — 2.  The  lapwing. 

Pewit-gull  (pe'wit-gul),  n.  The  mire-crow 
or  laughing  gull. 

Pew-opener  (pu'6-pn-er),  n.  An  attendant 
in  a  church  who  opens  the  pew  doors  for  the 
congregation. 

Pewter  (pu'ter),  n.    [O.Fr.  peutre,  peantre, 

r'  utre,  I),  peauter,  also  speauter,  Sp.  peltre. 
peltro,  pewter.  Same  as  Spelter  (which 
see).]  1.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  tin 
with  such  proportions  of  lead,  zinc,  bismuth, 
antimony,  or  copper  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
its  hardness  and  colour.  One  of  the  finest 
sorts  of  pewter  is  composed  of  100  parts  of 
tin  to  17  parts  of  antimony,  while  the  common 
pewter  of  which  beer-mugs  and  other  vessels 
are  made  consists  of  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  of 
lead.  The  kind  of  pewter  of  which  tea-pots 
are  made  (called  Britannia  metal)  is  said  to 
be  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  tin.  brass,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth ;  but  It  is  believed  that 
the  tin  greatly  preponderates.  The  sorts 
known  in  commerce  are  plate,  triple,  and 
ley  pewter.  Pewter  was  formerly  in  exten- 
sive use  in  domestic  utensils  or  vessels,  but 
being  a  soft  composition  and  easily  melted 
is  now  less  used.— 2.  A  vessel  or  vessels  or 
iitensilsmade  of  pewter,  as  plates,  tankards, 
beer-pots,  and  other  vessels. 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework, 
Ptuter,  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  house-keeping.  SJtaJk. 

Pewter  (pu'ter),  o.  Relating  to  or  made  of 
pewter.  •  Pewter  dishes  with  water  in  them.' 
llacon. 

Pewterer  (pu'ter-er),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  vessels  and  utensils  of 
pewter.  '  The  motion  of  a  pewterer't  ham- 
mer. '  Shak. 

Pewtery  (pu'tcr-i),  a.  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling pewter;  as,  npewtery  taste. 

Pexityt  (peks'i-ti),  n.  [L.  pexitat,  from 
pexus,  woolly,  pp.  of  pecto,  to  comb.  ]  The 
nap  of  cloth. 

Peyer's  Glands  (pi'erz  glandz),  n.  pi.  In 
n  nat.  the  clustered  glands  of  the  intestines, 
first  discovered  by  Peyer,  a  Swiss  anato- 
mist. 

Peytrel.t  n.  [See  POJTHKL.]  The  breast- 
plate of  a  horse.  Chaucer. 

Peziza  (pe-zi'za),  n.  [  From  Or.  peat,  a  mush- 
room without  a  stalk.)  A  genus  of  fmmi. 
including  numerous  species,  some  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  regular  cup-like 
shape  and  their  deep  colours. 

Pezlzoid  (pez'i-zold),  a.  Resembling  a  fun- 
gus of  the  genus  Peziza ;  having  a  cup-like 
shape. 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;       me.  met.  her:       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;       tube.  tub.  hull;       oil.  pound;       ii.  So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Pezophaps  (pez'6-faps),  n.  [Or.  pezos,  on 
foot,  and  phaps,  a  pigeon.]  The  generic 
name  of  the  solitaire  (P.  solitaria),  a  large 
rasorial  bird,  closely  allied  to  the  dodo, 
having,  however,  longer  legs,  and  the  bill  less 
strongly  arched.  The  wings  were  rudimen- 
tary and  useless  for  flight.  It  was  found 
in  the  small  island  of  Rodriguez,  about 
300  miles  east  of  Mauritius,  but  became 
extinct  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Pezoporinae  ( pez'o-p6-ri"ne ),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
pezoporos,  going  on  foot,  from  pezos,  on 
foot,  and  poreuo,  to  go.]  The  ground  - 
parrakeets,  a  sub-family  of  the  Psittacidre. 
The  elegant  green-and-black-marked  Aus- 
tralian parrot  or  parrakeet,  called,  from  its 
beauty,  Pezoporus  fonnosus,  belongs  to  this 
sub-family. 

Pfahlbauten  (pfal-bou'ten),  n.  pi.  [G.  pfahl, 
a  pale,  and  bauten,  dwellings,  from  batten, 
to  build.  ]  The  name  given  by  German 
archoeologists  to  prehistoric  lake -habita- 
tions. See  LACUSTKINE. 

Pfennig,  Pfenning  (pfen'ig,  pfen'ning),  n. 
[Akin  penny  (which  see).]  A  small  copper 
coin  of  various  values,  current  in  Germany 
and  the  neighbouring  states.  Ten  pfennige 
of  the  present  German  currency  are  worth  a 
little  over  an  English  penny. 

Pliaca  (fa'ka),  n.  [Gr.  phake,  a  lentil.]  A 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  including  the 
bastard  vetch. 

Phacochere,  Phacochoere  (fak'o-ker),  n. 
[Gr.  phakos,  a  lentil -shaped  wart,  from 
phake,  a  lentil,  and  choiros,  a  hog.]  The 
wart-hog  of  Africa,  a  pachydermatous 
mammal  of  the  genus  Phacochcerus.  akin 
to  the  swine,  characterized  by  a  large  wart- 
like  excrescence  on  each  side  of  the  face. 
They  are  most  formidable  animals,  the 
tusks  of  the  male  projecting  8  or  9  inches 
beyond  the  lips,  and  forming  most  terrible 
weapons.  P.  ethiopicus  or  Pallasii  is  known 
under  the  Dutch  name  of  the  vlake-vark. 
P.  Eliani,  the  lialluf  or  haroja,  is  called 
also  the  Abyssinian  phacochosre  or  Ethi- 
opian wild-boar. 

Phacops  (fak'ops),  n.  [Gr.  phake,  a  lentil, 
and  ops,  eye.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  trilobites. 
P.  lattfrons  is  characteristic  of  the  Devonian 
formation,  and  is  all  but  world-wide  in  its 
distribution. 

Phssnogam  (fe'no-gam),  n.  [Gr.  phaino,  to 
appear,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  A  phaner- 
ogamous plant :  opposed  to  cryptogam. 

Phaenogamia  (fe-no-ga'mi-a),  n.  Same  as 
['henogamia. 

Phsenogamous  (fe-nog'a-mus),  a.  Having 
manifest  flowers ;  phanerogamous. 

Phenomenon  (fe-nom'e-non).  See  PHE- 
NOMENON. 

Phaeton(fa'e-ton),  n.  [L.  Phaethon,  Gr. 
Phaethon,  a  mythological  character,  who 
one  day  obtained  leave  from  his  father 
Helios  (the  Sun)  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  but  being  unable  to  restrain  the  horses 
Zeus  struck  him  with  a  thunderbolt  and 
hurled  him  headlong  into  the  river  Po.] 
1.  An  open,  four-wheeled  carriage,  usually 
drawn  by  two  horses. — 2.  A  genus  of  oceanic 
birds ;  the  tropic  bird  (which  see). 

Phsetoninae  (fe-to-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [See  above.] 
The  tropic  birds,  a  sub-family  of  oceanic  na- 
tatorial birds,  inhabiting  intertropical  re- 
gions. They  are  found  far  out  at  sea,  fly 
high  and  with  great  rapidity.  They  have 
short  feeble  feet  and  long  pointed  tail- 
feathers. 

Phagedena,  Phagedaena  (faj-e-de'na),  n. 
[Gr.  phageaaina,  from  phago,  to  eat.]  A 
spreading  obstinate  ulcer ;  an  ulcer  which 
eats  and  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Phagedenic,  Phagedsenie  (faj-e-den'ik, 
faj-e-de'nik),  a.  [Gr.  phagedainikos,  from 
phago,  to  eat.]  Pertaining  to  phagedena; 
of  the'nature  and  character  of  phagedena ; 
as,  a  phagedenic  ulcer  or  medicine. 

Phagedenlc,  Fhagedsenlc  (faj-e-den'ik, 
faj-e-de'nik),  n.  In  med.  an  application 
that  causes  the  absorption  or  the  death  and 
sloughing  of  fungous  flesh. 

Phagedenical  (faj-e-uen'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Phagedenic.  Wiseman. 

Phagedenous,  Phagedsenous  (faj-e-de'- 
nus),  a.  Causing  absorption  of  the  flesh,  as 
in  phagedena ;  of  the  nature  of  phagedena. 

Phalacrocorax  (fa-la-kro'ko-raks),  n.  [Gr. 
phalakros,  bald-headed,  and  korax,  a  crow, 
a  raven.]  The  cormorant,  a  genus  of  pal- 
miped birds.  See  CORMORANT. 

Phalaerosis  (fal-a-kro'sis),  n.  Baldness  of 
the  head ;  calvities.  Dunglison. 

Plialsena  (fa-le'na),  n.    [Gr.  phalaina,  a 


moth.]  The  genus  in  which  Linnaeus  in- 
cluded the  moths,  now  divided  into  several 
genera. 

Phalangal,  Phalangeal  (fa-lang'gal,  fa- 
lan'je-al),  a.  [See  PHALANX.]  Belonging  to 
the  phalanges  or  small  bones  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

Phalange    (fa-lanj'),   n.     [Gr.  phalanx.] 

1.  In  anat.  a  phalanx ;  one  of  the  small 
bones  of  the  flngers  and  toes. 

Here  is  a  digit  with  its  full  number  of  phalang is, 
and  there  a  digit  of  which  one  phalange  has  been 
arrested  in  its  growth.  H.  Spencer. 

2.  In  dotacollection  of  several  stamens  joined 
more  or  less  by  their  filaments. 

Phalangean  (fa-lan-je'an),  a.  Relating  to 
a  phalanx ;  phalangal. 

Phalanger  (fa-lan'jer),  n.  [Fr.  phalanger 
and  phalangiste.]  The  name  given  to  the 
animals  of  the  genus  Phalangista,  a  genus  of 
marsupial  quadrupeds  inhabiting  Austral- 
asia :  also  called  phalangitits.  The  hinder 
feet  have  a  large  opposable  thumb,  which 
is  nailless,  with  four  toes  armed  with  claws, 


Vulpine  Phalanger  (Phalangista  •vulpina). 

and  the  two  innermost  of  the  toes  are 
joined  together  almost  to  the  end.  The 
phalangers  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
and  live  in  trees,  feeding  on  insects,  fruits, 
leaves,  &c.  The  sooty  phalanger  or  tapoa 
(P.  fuliginom),  so  called  from  its  colour,  is 
pretty  common  in  Tasmania,  where  it  is 
pursued  for  its  fine  soft  fur.  The  vulpine 
phalanger  or  vulpine  opossum  (P.  vulpina) 
is  another  species  common  in  Australia. — 
Flying  phalanger.  See  FLYINO-PHALANGER. 

Phalangial,  Phalanglan  (fa-lan'ji-al,  fa- 
lan'ji-an),  a.  Same  as  Phalangal. 

PhalangidSB  (fa-lan'ji-de),  n.pl.  [Gr.  pha- 
langion,  a  venomous  spider,  and  eidos, 
resemblance,  from  phalanx,  a  name  given 
to  a  spider  from  the  long  joints  of  its  legs.  ] 
A  family  of  Arachnida;,  called  Harvest- 
men  or  Shepherd-spiders. 

Phalangious  (fa-lan'ji-us),  a.  [Gr.  phalan- 
gion,  a  Kind  of  spider,  from  phalanx.  See 
PHALANGIDjE.  ]  Pertaining  to  spiders  of 
the  genus  Phalangium. 

Phalangite  (falan-jit),  n.  [Gr.  phalangites.] 
A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx. 

Phalangium  (fa-lan'ji-um),  n.  A  genus  of 
arachnidans  (spiders)  belonging  to  the  Pha- 
langidse.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
great  length  of  the  legs,  and  by  the  nliform 
maxillary  palpi,  terminated  by  simple  hooks. 
The  abdomen  and  cephalothorax  are  of 
about  equal  width,  but  clearly  marked  off 
from  one  another,  and  the  former  is  seg- 
mented. They  are  active  in  their  habits,  and 
live  upon  animal  food.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Phalansterian  (fal-an-ste'ri-an),  n.  A  be- 
liever in  phalansterianisra ;  a  disciple  of 
Fourier,  the  French  socialist. 

Phalansterian  (fal-an-ste'ri-an),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  phalansterianism  or  Fonrierism. 
'Phalansterian  doctrines.'  Sat  Rev. 

Phalansterianism,  Phalansterism  (fal- 
an-ste'ri-an-izm,  f al-an'ste-rizm),  n.  Fourier- 
ism, the  system  of  Charles  Fourier,  the  French 
socialist,  who  advocated  the  reorganization 
of  society  into  so  many  phalansteries,  con- 
taining each  about  1800  persons.  See  FOUR- 

IERISM. 

Phalanstery  (fal'an-ste-ri),  n.  [Fr.  phal- 
antttere,  from  Gr.  phalanx,  a  phalanx.]  1.  A 
community  of  phalansterians  living  toge- 
ther according  to  the  system  proposed  by 
Fourier.  See  FOURIERISM.— 2.  The  edifice 
occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  a  Fourierite  com- 
munity. 

Phalanx  (fal'angks  or  falangks),  n.  pi.  Pha- 
langes (fa-lan'gez),  but  except  in  anatomy 
use  has  sanctioned  also  Phalanxes  (fal'- 
angks-ez,  fa'langks-ez).  [Gr.  phalanx,  a 
line  or  order  of  battle,  battle  array.]  1.  In 
Greek  antiq.  a  name  given  generally  to  the 
whole  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  of  an 
army,  but  particularly  to  each  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  that  class  of  troopswhenformed 
in  ranks  and  flies  close  and  deep,  with  their 


shields  joined  and  pikes  crossing  each  other 
so  as  to  present  a  very  firm  front  to  a  foe. 

Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.  Milton. 

2.  Any  body  of  troops  or  men  formed  in  close 
array,  or  any  combination  of  people  dis- 
tinguished for  firmness  and  solidity  of  union. 

3.  In  anat.  one  of  the  small  bones  forming 
the  fingers  or  the  toes.  —  4.  A  compact  so- 
ciety or  association  of  members  organized 
upon  the  plan  of  Fourier,  and  having  a  com- 
mon dwelling. — S.lii  zoological  classification, 
sometimes  used  for  a  division  included  by 
the  family,  and  including  the  genus. 

Phalaris  (fa-la'ris),  n.  [Gr.  phalaris,  a  kind 
of  grass,  from  phalaros,  brilliant,  having 
shining  seeds.]  A  small  genus  of  grasses, 
having  flowers  in  close  spikes,  of  which  the 
seed  of  one  of  the  species,  P.  canariensis,  or 
canary-grass,  is  extensively  employed  as  food 
for  birds,  and  commonly  known  as  canary- 
seed.  The  species  are  found  chiefly  in  warm 
parts  of  the  world,  but  P.  canariensis,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Canary  Islands,  is  naturalized  in 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  and  some  other  parts  of  Kent.  P. 
arundinacea,  or  reed  canary-grass,  is  a  Brit- 
ish plant,  growing  on  the  sides  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  A  variety  with  variegated  leaves  is 
frequent  in  gardens,  and  is  called  riband 
grass,  or  gardener's  garters. 

Phalarope  (fal'a-rop),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
phalaros, white,  andpous,  podos.n  foot.  ]  The 
common  name  of  several  grallatorial  birds 
forming  the  genus  Phalaropus.  The  gray 
phalarope  (P.  lobatus),  formerly  very  rare  in 
Britain,  is  now  pretty  frequently  seen  in  the 
course  of  its  migration  from  its  arctic  breed- 
ing place  to  its  southern  whiter  quarters.  It 
is  a  beautiful  bird,  rather  over  8  inches  long, 
with  a  short  tail,  slender  straight  bill  like 
thatof  the  sandpiper.and  remarkable  for  the 
great  difference  between  its  summer  and 
winter  plumage.  The  red-necked  phalarope 
(P.  hyperboreus)  breeds  in  some  of  the  most 
northern  Scottish  islands.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  gray  phalarope. 

Phalaropus  (f  a-lar[o-pus),n.  A  genus  of  gral- 
latorial birds,  family  Scolopacida;  (snipes), 
characterized  by  toes  with  scalloped  or  lob- 
ated  membranes.  See  PHALAROPE. 

Phallic  (fal'lik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  phal- 
lus; pertaining  to  the  worship  of  the  gener- 
ative principle  in  nature;  pertaining  to  the 
indecent  rites  connected  with  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus. 

Phallus  (fallus),  n.  [Gr.  phaUos,  the  virile 
organ.]  1.  The  emblem  of  the  generative 
power  in  nature,  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion in  the  Bacchic  orgies  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  also  an  object  of  veneration  or  worship 
among  various  Oriental  nations. — 2.  In  bot. 
a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  division  Gasteromy- 
cetes.  The  most  common  British  species  is 
P.  impudicus  or  faelidus,  popularly  called 
stinkhorn,  which  has  a  foetid  and  disgusting 
smell. 

Phanet  (fan),  ».    A  vane.    Joye. 

Phanerogam  (fan'er-o-gam),  n.  In  bot.  a 
phanerogamic  plant. 

Well-developed  cryptogams,  in  common  with  all 
phantrogatns,  exhibit  this  genesis  of  mechanical  mo- 
tion still  more  conspicuously  in  the  circulation  of  sap. 
H.  Spencer. 

Phanerogamia  (fan'er-o-ga"mi-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  phaneros,  manifest,  and  gamos,  mar- 
riage. ]  A  primary  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  comprising  those  plants  which 
have  their  organs  of  reproduction  developed 
and  distinctly  apparent,  that  is,  plants 
having  conspicuous  flowers  containing  sta- 
mens and  pistils;  flowering  plants.  See 
CRYPTOQAMIA. 

Phanerogamian  (fan'er-o-ga"mi-an),  a. 
Same  as  Pha?ierogamic. 

Phanerogamic,  Phanerogamous  (fan'er- 
o-gam"ik,  fan-er-og'a-mus),  a.  In  bot.  per- 
taining to  plants  of  the  division  Phanero- 
garaia;  belonging  to  flowering  plants.  Used 
in  contradistinction  to  cryptogatnic,  cri/p- 
togamous. 

Phansigar  (fan 'si -gar),  n.  A  hereditary 
strangler;  a  Thug. 

Phantascope  (fan'ta-skop),  n.  [Gr.  phan- 
tasma,  an  image,  and  skopeo,  I  view.]  An 
apparatus  for  enabling  persons  to  converse 
the  optical  axes  of  the  eyes,  or  to  look  cross- 
eyed, and  thereby  observe  certain  phenom- 
ena of  binocular  vision.  Brande  <fc  Cox. 

Phantasm  (fan'tazm),  n.  [Gr.  phantasma, 
from  phantazo,  to  show,  from  the  stem  of 
phaino,  to  show,  phainomai,  to  appear.] 
1.  A  creation  of  the  fancy;  an  imaginary 
existence  which  seems  to  be  real ;  an  appa- 
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PHASCOLARCTOS 


ritlou;  u  optical  illusion.  a  dream;  a  phan- 
tom. 

A»»a  rin»bThrsdeTib»h  art  to  reach 

lal..  of  her  fancy.  and  mlh  Item  focxe 
a»  he  u»l.  ftantumi. 


ii 
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a  Idea;  a  notion;  a  fancy. 

Phantasmal  (fan-tas'ma).ii.  A  phantasm;  a 
vi  -ion;  a  daydream.  Sliak. 

Phantasmagoria  (fan-tas'nia-g6"ri-»),  n. 
Mir  iilinntatnui,  a  iihaiituni.  and  agora,  an 
aawmbly.)  1.  Any  exhibition  of  images  by 
iiieaui  of  shadows.  aa  by  the  magic  lantern; 
i  (ally  mch  ai  U  produced  by  a  combin- 
ation of  two  lantern,  by  which  a  gradual 
change  from  one  set  of  shadows  to  mother 
set  Is  effected;  hence,  any  mixed  gathering 
of  figures;  Illusive  Images. 

There  U  not  wanting  a  feast  of  broad,  joyous  hu- 
mour. in  Ibis  stranger  fkaHtaima^prin.  where  pit 
and  stage.  and  man  and  animal,  and  earth  and  air. 
are  tumbled  in  confusion  worse  confounited.  Anil  the 
copious.  kinil,  ruddy  light  of  true  mirth  oversliines 
and  warm*  the  whole.  Carlylt. 

2.  The  apparatus  by  means  of  which  such 
an  exhibition  is  produced;  a  magic  lantern. 
Phantasmagorlal  (fan-tas'ma-g6"ri-al),  a. 
Ill-lilting  to  phantasmagoria;  phantasina- 

Kiirif. 

Phantasmagoric  (fan-tas'nia-gor"ik),  a 
Same  as  I'hantamnagorial. 

Phantasmagory  <fan-ta8'ma-go-ri),n.  Same 
an  I'hatUatmagoria.  Quart,  liev. 

Phantasmal  (  (an-taz'mal  ).  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  phantasm;  spectral;  il- 
lusive. '  A  wide  circle  of  a  .transitory,  phan- 
tasmal character.'  Coleridge. 

Phantj>mnallan  (fan-taz-ma'li-anX  a.  Re- 
lating t.>  phantasms;  of  the  nature  of  phan- 
tasms; phantasmal.  •  A  horrid  phantasina- 
linn  monomania.'  Lord  Lytton. 

Phantasmascope  (fan-tas'rna-skdp),  n. 
Same  as  Phantaitcope. 

Phantasmatlcal  (fan-taz-mat'ik-al),  a. 
1'hantasmal.  Dr.  11.  More. 

Phantasmatography  (  fan  •  tas'ma-tog"ra- 
ii).  n.  (From  Or.  phantasma,  an  image,  and 
rapM,  to  ili-srril  ii'  )  A  description  of  ce- 
estial appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c. 
[Rare.) 

Phantastic,  Phautastical(fau-tas'tik,  fan- 
Uu  tik-al).  See  FANTASTIC. 

Phantastryt  (  fan'tag-tri  ),  n.  Phantasy. 
Tiii/iportA. 

Phantasy  (fan'ta-si),  n.    Same  as  r'nntatii. 

Phantasy  (fan'ta-si),  r  I.  To  imagine  fanci- 
fully; to  fancy.  Uatl. 

Phantom  (fan'tom),  n.  (Vr./antfont,  from 
L.  fihantatma.  See  PHANTASM.)  1.  That 
which  has  only  an  apparent  existence  ;  an 
apparition  ;  a  spectre  ;  a  fancied  vision  ;  a 
phantasm.  'Strange  phantom*  rising  as  the 
mUts  arise.'  Pope.  'A  mere  tissue  of  niry 
phantoms.'  Dr.  Caird.  'The  phantom  of  a 
silent  song.'  Tennyson. 

A  fourth  (passage  in  the  poems  of  Milton)  brings 

before  u*  the  splendid  fhaHtomt  of  chivalrous  ro* 

mance.  the  trnphicd  lists,  the  embroidered  housings, 

the  haunted  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens.  Ac.  &c. 

Macau/ay. 

•2  See  MANIKIN.  2. 
Phantomatio  (  fan-to-mat'ik  ).  a     Pertain- 

ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  phantom;  phan- 

tasmal.    Coteridye.    (Rare.) 
Phantom-corn  (fan'tom-kom),  n.    A  term 

sometimes  applied  to  light  or  lank  com. 
Phantonmation  '  (fan-tom-na'shon),  ».  An 

appearance  as  of  a  phantom  ;  an  illusion. 

/'ope.    (Rare.] 
Phantom-ship  (fnn'tom-shlp),  n.    A  name 

given  to  the  Flying  Dutchman    See  FLYINO 

IH'TCHMAN. 

Pharaoh  ((a'ro).  11  1.  A  name  given  by  the 
Hebrews  to  the  ancient  monarch!  of  Egypt 
1  A  game  at  cards.  See  FARO.  —  Phar- 
aoh's chicken,  the  Egyptian  vulture.  See 
under  EOTPTIAS.—  Pharaah'a  rat,  the  ich-  | 
neumon  (which  see). 

Pharaon  (fa'ra-onX  "     See  FARO. 

Pharaonic(fa-ra-on'ik),n.  Pertaining  to  the  | 
I'haraohs  or  kings  of  Egypt,  or  to  the  old 
Kj/yptlans. 

Pharbltls  (far-bi'tis).  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Convolviilacete.  The  seeds  of  /' 
.Vi7  are  sold  In  India  under  the  name  of 
nuotfano,  and  are  said  to  act  as  a  purga- 
tive and  an  effectual  and  speedy  cathartic. 

Pharet  (farX  n.     A  pharos.     HoweU. 

Pharisaic,  Pharisaical  (far-i-sa'ik,  far-i-sa'- 
Ut'*\).:a-  ''ertJiliiiim  to  the  Pharisees;  re- 
•rnhllnK  the  Pharisees,  a  sect  among  the 
Jews.  dVstlnguished  by  their  zeal  for  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  and  by  their  exact 
observance  of  these  traditions  ami  the  ritual 
law.  Hence,  addicted  to  external  forms 
and  ceremonies  ;  making  a  show  of  religion 


without  the  spirit  of  it;  formal;  hypocriti- 
cal; u,  pharitaic  holiness. 

The  causes  of  tuperttition  are  pleasing  and  sensual 
rites,  CKCCM  of  outward  and  ffcaruatcof  holiness. 
overurc.it  reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but 
load  the  church.  Bacon. 

Pharisaically  (far-i-aa'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
piiaMB.nr.il  manner;  hypocritically. 
Pharisaicalness  <far-i-sa'ik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  qu  ihly  of  being  phariaafc;  pharisa- 
ism.  'Their  many  kinds  of  superstitions 
and pharisaicalnexs.'  Dr.  Puller. 
Pharisaism  (far'i-sa-izn,i).n.  1.  The  notions, 
doctrines,  anil  conduct  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
a  sect  —  2.  Rigid  observance  of  external 
rites  and  forms  of  religion  without  genuine 
piety;  hypocrisy  in  religion.  'A  piece  of 
pharuaum  ur  hypocrisy.  Hammond. 
Phariseant  (far-f-se'an),  a.  Following  the 
practice  of  the  Pharisees;  pharisaic.  '  Phar- 
isean  disciples.'  Milton. 
Pharisee  (far'i-seX  ".  [Or.  pharisaios,  from 
Heb.  pdrugh,  separated,  from  pdrash,  to 
cleave,  divide,  separate  ]  1.  One  of  a  sect 
among  the  Jews,  distinguished  by  their 
strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  whose 
pretended  holiness  led  them  to  separate 
themselves  asasect,  considering  themselves 
as  more  righteous  than  other  Jews.  Hence— 
2.  A  strict  observer  of  the  outward  forms  in 
religion,  without  the  spirit  of  it;  a  hypo- 
crite; in  a  general  way,  one  addicted  to  the 
observance  of  mere  rule  and  form.  'The 
ceremonial  cleanness  which  characterizes 
the  diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees.' 
Macaitfay. 

Phariseeism  (far'i-Be-izm).  n.  Same  as 
Pharisaism. 

Pharmaceutic,  Pharmaceutical  (far-ma- 
su'tik,  far-ma-su'tik-al),  a.  [Or.  pharma- 
keutikos,  from  pharmakeuo,  to  administer 
or  use  medicine,  from  phannakon,  poison 
or  medicine.]  Pertaining  to  the  knowledge 
or  art  of  pharmacy,  or  to  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing medicines.  —  Pharmaceutical  chemist. 
See  under  CHEMIST.—  Pharmaceutical  che- 
mistry, the  application  of  the  laws  of  che- 
mistry to  those  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

PharmaceuticaUy<fHr-nm-su'tik-al-li),adtJ. 
In  the  manner  of  pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutics  ( far-ma-su'tiks ),  n.  The 
science  of  preparing  medicines;  pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutist  (far-ma-su'tist),  n.  One 
who  prepares  medicines;  one  who  practises 
pharmacy;  an  apothecary. 

Pharmacist  (fur'nm-si&t),  n.  One  skilled  in 
pharmacy;  a  druggist. 

Pharmaco-dynamics  (far'nia-ko-di-nam"- 
iks ),  n.  (Gr.  pha  rmakon,  medicine,  and 
ttitnamix,  power.]  That  branch  of  pharma- 
cology which  treats  of  the  power  or  effects 
of  medicine. 

Pharmacognosia  (far'ma-kog-np"si-a),  n. 
[Gr.  pharmaktm,  medicine,  and  gignosko,  to 
know.]  That  branch  of  pharmacology  which 
treats  of  the  natural  and  chemical  history 
of  unprepared  medicines,  or  simples.  It  is 
al* » termed  Pharmacoyraphy  and  Pharma- 
coinathy, 

Pharmacography  ( fiir  -  ma  -  kog '  ra  -  fi ),  7*. 
Same  as  Phannacoy  nutria. 

Pharmacolite  (far-mak'o-lltX  n.  {Or.  phar- 
makon,  medicine,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A 
nativearseniateof  lime,  snow- white  or  milk- 
white,  inclining  to  reddish  or  yellowish 
white.  It  occurs  in  small  reniform,  botry- 
oidal,  and  globular  masses,  in  association 
with  nrseiiiral  ores  of  cobalt  and  silver,  and 
haa  a  silky  lustre. 

Pharmacbloria<far'iua-k6-16"ji-a),  n.  Same 
as  Pharmacology. 

Pharmacologist  (far -ma-kol'o-jist),  n.  One 
who  is  skilled  in  pharmacology;  one  who 
writes  on  drugs,  or  the  composition  and 
preparation  nf  medicines. 

Pharmacology  (far-ma-kol'o-ji),  n.  (Or. 
phannakon,  a  drug,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
1.  The  science  or  knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the 
art  of  preparing  medicines:  a  branch  of 
materia  medica.  — 2.  A  treatise  on  the  ait 
of  preparing  medicines. 

Pharmacomathy  ( far  -  ma  -  kom '  a  -  thi ),  ?», 
Same  as  Phannacognogia. 

Pharmacon  (far'ma-kon),  n.  [Or.  pharma- 
kon.]  A  medicine  or  drug;  &  poison.  Dunali- 
son. 

Pharmacopoeia  (far'ma-k6-pe/'a),  n.  [Gr. 
phannakon,  medicine,  and  poieo,  to  make.  J 
1.  A  dispensatory,  or  book  of  directions  for 
the  preparation,  Ac. ,  of  medicines,  generally 
published  by  authority. -2.  t  A  chemical  la- 
boratory. 


Pharmacopolist  (fttr-ma-kop'o-llst),  n.  [(ir 
phannakon.  medicine,  and  puleo,  to  sell  ] 
One  who  sells  medicines;  an  apothecary 

Phannacosiderite  (far'ma-k6-sid/'er-itx'  n 
(Or.  pharmakon,  a  drug,  and  suleiot,  iron.) 
Same  as  Cube-ore. 

Pharmacy  (far'ma-Bi),  n.     [  Kr.  pharmacu 


,, 

The  art  or  practice  of  preparing,  preserving, 
and  compounding  medicines,  and  of  dis- 
pensing them  according  to  the  formula:  or 
prescriptions  of  medical  practitioners  ;  the 
occupation  of  an  apothecary  or  pharma- 
ceutical chemist. 
Pharo  <  fa'ro),  ii.    See  FARO. 
Pharot  (fa'ro),  n.    Same  as  Pharot.    .sir 
T.  Herbert. 

Pharology  (fa-rol'o-ji),  n.  [Pharot,  and  Or. 
lvgo>,  discourse.  ]  The  art  or  science  of  ex- 
hibiting light-signals  to  ships  for  their  guid- 
ance. 

Pharos  (fa'ros),  n.  [Or.  pharos,  from  the 
name  of  a  small  island  near  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  on  which  Ptolemy  Philailelphus 
built  a  famous  lighthouse.]  1.  A  lighthouse 
or  tower  which  anciently  stood  on  the  isle 
of  Pharos,  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  Hence—  2.  Any  lighthouse  for 
the  direction  of  seamen  ;  a  watch-tower;  a 
beacon.  •  The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharot 
from  the  base.'  Tennyson. 

Pharyngeal  (fa-rin'je-al),  a.  Belonging  to 
or  affecting  the  pharynx;  as,  a  pharynyeal 
nerve. 

Pharyngeal  (fa-rin'je-al),  n.  In  anat.  » 
name  given  to  any  of  the  muscles,  vessels,  or 
nerves  of  the  pharynx. 

Pharyngitis  (fa-rin-jl'tis),  n.  In  med.  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  forms 
the  pharynx. 

Pharyngobranchli  (  fa-ring/g6-brang"ki-i  X 
n.  pi.  [Or.  pharynx,  pharyntjog,  the  pha- 
rynx, and  branchia,  gills.  ]  An  order  of 
fishes  comprising  only  the  lancelet.  See 
BRANCHIOSTOMA. 

Pharyngognathl  (fa-ring/g6-gna"thl),  n.pl. 
[Or.  pharyiuc,  pharyngos,  the  pharynx,  and 
gnathos.  the  jaw.)  An  order  of  teleosteous 
nshes,  in  which  the  inferior  pharym."  :il 
bones  are  anchylosed  so  as  to  form  a  single 
bone,  which  is  usually  armed  with  teeth. 
The  order  includes  the  acanthopterygian 
genera  the  wrasses  (Labrax,  &c.),  the  parrot- 
fishes  (Scarus),  Chromis;  and  the  malacop- 
tcrygian  gartlsh,  saury  pikes,  and  flying-nsh. 

Pharyngography  (fa-rin-gog'ra-n),  n.  [Or. 
pharynx,  tnegulletorwindpipe,  and  graphs, 
I  write.]  An  anatomical  description  of  the 
pharynx.  Ditnglison. 

Pharyngology  (fa-rin-gol'o-ji),  n.  [Or.  phar- 
ynx, the  gullet,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
The  part  of  anatomy  that  treats  of  the  pha- 
rynx. Vunglison. 

Pharyngotome  (  fa-rin'go-tom  ),  n.  [See 
PHARYNOOTOMT.  ]  A  surgical  instrument 
used  to  scarify  intlamed  tonsils,  and  to  open 
abscesses  which  form  in  the  parietes  of  the 
pharynx. 

Pharyngotomy  (  fa-rin-got'o-mi  ),  n.  [Or. 
pharynx,  the  pharynx,  and  temno,  to  cut.] 
In  sum.  the  operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  tin-  pharynx  to  remove  a  tumour  or 
anything  that  obstructs  the  passage. 

Pharynx  (fartngkB),  n.  [Or.]  The  muscu- 
lar sac  which  intervenes  between  the  c:ivitv 
of  the  mouth  and  the  narrow  oesophagus. 
The  posterior  nostrils  open  into  it  alxnv  i  In- 
soft  palate,  while  the  larynx,  with  Its  lid, 
the  epiglottis,  is  in  front  and  below.  Its 
contraction  transmits  the  food  from  the 
mouth  to  the  oisophagus. 

Fhascolarctos  (  fas-ko-lark'tos  ),  n.     [Ur. 


Phascolarctos  cinerrus. 


phaskolos,  leathern  bag,  purse,  and  arktot, 
bear.  J    An  Australian  marsupial   animal. 


Fit*.  Or.  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;      y.  Sc.  fey. 
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closely  allied  to  the  phalangers.  It  is  called 
by  the  natives  koala  (which  see). 

Phascolomys  (fas-kol'o-mis),  n.  [Gr.  phas- 
koloK,  apouch,and?rti/s,  a  mouse.]  A  genus  of 
niiirsupiate  mammals  constituting  the  family 
Phascolomydse,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
known  genus,  the  P.  Wombat.  See  WOMBAT. 

Phascolo  thorium  (fas-kol'6-the"ri-um),  n. 
[Or.  phaskolos,  a  pouch,  and  therion,  a  wild 
beast.]  A  genus  of  marsupials,  remains  of 
which  have  beeu  found  in  the  inferior  oolite 
at  Stoiiesfteld ;  the  jaws  only  have  been 
found.  It  is  the  Didelphis  Bucklandi  of 
Cuvier.  It  has  been  placed  by  different 

.  naturalists  with  the  kangaroos  (Macropns), 
the  Tasmanian  wolf  (Thylacinus),  and  the 
opossums  (Didelphis). 

Phase  (faz),  n.  [Fr.  phase;  Gr.  phasis,  from 
phainomai,  to  appear]  1.  In  astron.  one 
of  the  recurring  appearances  or  states  of 
the  moon  or  a  planet  in  respect  to  quantity 
of  illumination,  or  figure  of  enlightened 
disc.— 2.  In  physiat,  the  particular  state,  at 
a  given  instant,  of  a  continuously  varying 
and  periodic  phenomenon;  as,  the  phctaes  of 
an  eclipse,  of  a  tide,  of  a  pendulum,  with 
reference  to  the  entire  range  of  its  vibration, 
&c.  —3.  An  aspect  or  appearance  of  that 
which  presents  various  aspects;  one  of  the 
various  aspects  in  which  a  question  presents 
itself  to  the  mind,  or  in  which  it  may  be 
regarded;  a  turn  or  chance;  as,  the  varying 
phases  of  life ;  the  war  entered  on  a  new 
phase. 

Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 

There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought.     Tennyson. 

4.  In  mineral,  transparent  green  quartz. 

Phasel  (fa'zel),  n.  [Gr.  phanelos  or  phasiolos, 
a  plant  with  edible  pods,  a  sort  of  kidney- 
bean.]  The  French  bean  or  kidney-bean. 

Phaseolite  (fa-ze'o-Ht),  n.  [Gr.  phaselos,  a 
kidney-bean,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  fossil 
leguminous  plant.  Page. 

Phaseolus  (fa-ze'o-lus),  n.  [See  PHASEL.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Leguminosre.  There  are  about  sixty 
species  of  climbing  or  prostrate  herbs,  with 
trifoliolate  leaves,  and  axillary  fascicles  of 
white,  yellow,  red,  or  violet,  often  large 
flowers.  The  species  are  indigenous  in  the 
tropical  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  but  two  species  are  well  known  in 
this  country,  P.  vulgaris  (the  common  kid- 
ney-bean) and  P.  multifloms  (the  scarlet- 
runner);  their  unripe  pods  being  much  es- 
teemed as  legumes,  and  also  for  pickling. 
The  ripe  seeds  are,  however,  employed  on 
the  Continent,  and  form  the  haricots  of 
the  French.  Several  species  are  cultivated 
in  India,  as  the  ripe  seeds  form  pulses 
which  are  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
portion  of  their  diet. 

Phasianella  (fa'zi-a-nel"Ia),  ?*.  [See  PHEA- 
SANT.] The  pheasant-shell,  a  genus  of  tur- 
binated,  gasteropodous  mollusca,  found  in 
South  America,  India,  Australia,  the  Medi- 
terranean, &c.  The  shell  is  spiral  and 
obovate,  the  outside  polished  and  richly 
coloured,  and  the  operculum  shelly.  This 
genus  belongs  to  the  family  Trochidce. 

Phasianidae  (fa-zi-an'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  phasi- 
awiif,  a  pheasant,  and  eidos,  resemblance. 
See  PHEASANT.]  A  family  of  rasorial  or  galli- 
naceous birds,  of  which  the  genus  Phasianus, 
which  includes  the  pheasants  proper,  is  the 
type.  (See  PHEASANT.)  The  family  also  in- 
cludes the  common  or  domestic  fowl  (genus 
Callus),  the  turkey  (Meleagris),  the  guinea- 
fowl  (Numida),and  thepeacock(Pavo).  None 
of  the  members  are  natives  of  this  country. 

Phasis  (fa'sis),  n.  pi.  Phases  (fa'sez).  In 
astron.  a  phase. 

Phasm,  Phasma  (fazm,  faz'ma),  n.  [Gr., 
from  phaino,  to  show.]  Appearance;  fan- 
cied apparition;  phantom.  [Rare.] 

Bttch/Aaffw,  such  apparitions,  are  most  of  those 
excellencies  which  men  applaud  in  themselves. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Phasmidse  (fas'mi-de),  n.  pi,  [Gr.  phasma, 
a  spectre,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  Spectre  in- 
sects or  walking-sticks,  a  family  of  orthop- 
terpus  insects  allied  to  the  Mantidse,  re- 
stricted to  warm  countries,  and  remarkable 
for  their  very  close  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
jects in  the  midst  of  which  they  live,  this 
peculiarity,  known  as  mimicry,  being  their 
only  protection  against  their  enemies.  The 
family  includes  the  genera  Phasma,  Phyl- 
lium,  Cladomorphus,  Ac.  Some  of  them  are 
destitute  of  wings  and  have  the  appearance 
of  dead  twigs,  while  the  absence  of  motion 
in  the  insect  adds  to  the  deception.  In 
others,  as  the  genus  Phyllium,  the  wings 
have  the  appearance  of  withered  leaves, 


while  the  brighter  hue  of  the  wing-covers 
of  a  few  of  larger  size  give  to  the  animal 
the  appearance  of  a  fresher  leaf. 


Phasmidae,  or  Spectre  Insects. 

i,  Cladomorphus  phyllinus  (Brazilian  Walking- 
stick),     a,  Acrophylla  chronus,  Australia. 

Pliassachate  (fas'sa-kat),  n.  [Gr.  phasm. 
the  wood-pigeon,  and  achates,  agate.]  The 
lead-coloured  agate. 

Phatagin  (fat'a-jin),  n.  The  Mania  tetra- 
dactyla,  or  four-toed  manis.  See  MAN  is. 

Pheasant  (fez'ant),  ».  [L.  phasianus,  from 
Gr.  phasianos,  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Asia, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  these  birds  are 
said  to  have  been  numerous.]  The  common 
name  given  to  several  beautiful  birds  of 
the  genus  Phasianus,  family  Phasianidur, 


Golden  Pheasant  {Phasianus  pict. 


and  order  Rasores  or  Gallinse.  The  true 
pheasant,  P.  colchicus,  is  distinguished  by 
having  a  long  tail,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  of  different  lengths,  and  overlay  each 
other;  the  cheeks  are  partly  destitute  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  a  red  skin. 
Pheasants  are  much  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  their  form,  and  the  splendour  of  the  hues 
of  their  plumage.  The  golden  pheasant  (P. 
pictus)  is  a  native  of  China;  the  prevailing 
colours  of  its  plumage  are  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  crest  upon 


Silver  Pheasant  \Phasi\inus  nyethemerits}. 

the  head.  The  silver  pheasant  (P.  or  Gallo- 
phasis  nycthemerus)i& also  a  native  of  China, 
and  receives  its  name  from  its  upper  sur- 
face and  tail  being  silver  white  with  black 
markings. 

Pheasant-cuckoo  (fez'ant-kn'kb),  n.  The 
name  commonly  given  to  the  birds  of  the 
genus  Centropus.  See  CENTROPUS. 


Pheasantry  (fez'ant-ri),  7*.  A  place  for 
breeding,  rearing,  and  keeping  pheasants. 

Pheasant's-eye  (fez'auts-i),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Adonis,  the  A.  autumnalis,  with 
small  scarlet  flowers  and  much-divided  pale- 
green  leaves.  See  ADONIS. 

Pheasant- shell  (fez'ant-shel).  See  PIIASIA- 
NELLA. 

Pheert  (fer),  n.     A  companion.    See  FERE. 

Pheese  (fez),  n.  A  tit  of  fretf uluess ;  peev- 
ishness. [Colloq.] 

Pheesy  (fez'i),  a.  Fretful;  querulous;  irrit- 
able. Forby.  [Colloq.  ] 

Pheeze  (fez),  v.t.    Same  as  Feaze. 

Plielloplastics  ( fel-lo-plas'tiks ),  n.  [  Gr. 
phellos,  cork,  and  plasso,  to  form,  fashion, 
or  make.]  The  art  of  modelling  in  cork. 

Phenakism  (fen'a-kizm),  n.  [Gr.  phenakix- 
mos,  deceit.]  The  act  of  conveying  false 
ideas  or  impressions;  deceit.  Bacon. 

Phenaldstoscope  (fen-a-kis'to-skop),n.  [Gr. 
phenakismos,  deceit,  and  skopeo,  I  view.) 
An  instrument  which  produces  the  repre- 
sentation of  actual  motion,  as  in  leaping, 
walking,  flying,  &c.,  used  for  illustrating 
the  persistence  of  impressions  on  the  retina. 

Pliengite  (fen'jit),  n.  [Gr.  phengites,  from 
phengo,  to  shine.]  Same  as  Muscovite. 

Phenic  (fe'nik),  a.  Applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  coal-tar;  carbolic  acid  (which 
see). 

Fhenician  (fe-nish'i-an),  n.  and  a.   See  PHUO- 

NICIAN. 

Phenicin,  Phenlcine  (fen'i-sin),  n.  [Gr. 
phoinix,  purple.  ]  A  colouring  matter  of 
a  brown  colour  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitro-sulphuric  acid  on  carbolic  acid  (phen- 

Phenicious(fe-nish'us),  a.    Pertaining  to 

phenicin;  of  the  colour  of  phenicin. 

Phenicoptert  (fe-ui-kop'ter),  n.  A  flamingo. 
HakewiU. 

Phenix  (fe'niks),  n.    See  PHCENIX. 

Phenogam  (fe'uo-gam),  n.  See  PHANERO- 
GAM. 

Phenogamia  (fe-no-ga'mi-a),  n.  pi.  See 
PHANEROGAMIA. 

Phenogamous  (fe-nogVmus),  a.  Same  as 
Phanerogamous. 

Phenol  (fe'nol),  n.  (C6  HG  O. )  Another  name 
for  Carbolic  Acid.  Under  some  circumstances 
it  gives  rise  to  a  blue  colouring  matter, 
which  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  dyeing. 

Phenomenal  (fe-nom'e-nal),  a.  Connected 
with,  relating  to,  or  constituted  by  phe- 
nomena; of  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  or 
remarkable  appearance. 

Phenomenalism  (f  e-nom'e-nal-izm),n.  That 
system  of  philosophy  which  inquires  only 
into  the  causes  of  existing  phenomena. 

(Berkeley)  inaugurated  a  new  and  second  era  in 
the  intellectual  revolution  which  Des  Cartes  set 
agoing.  This  second  period  in  modern  philosophy 
has  been  marked  by  the  sceptical  phenomenalism  of 
Hume  (now  represented  by  Positivism);  the  Scotch 
psychology  of  common  sense;  and  the  German  criti- 
cal and  dialectical  philosophy  of  reason. 

Prof.  Fraser. 

Phenomenally  (fe-nom'e-nal-li),  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  a  phenomenon.  Coleridge. 

Phenomenism  (fe-nom'en-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trine or  principles  of  the  phenomenists. 

Phenomenist  (fe-nom'en-ist),  n.  One  who 
believes  only  in  what  he  observes  or  in  phe- 
nomena, having  no  regard  to  their  causes 
or  consequences ;  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  a  priori  reasoning  or  necessary  primary 
principles;  one  who  does  not  believe  in  an 
invariable  connection  between  cause  and 
effect,  butholds  this  generally  acknowledged 
relation  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  habitu- 
ally observed  sequence. 

Phenomenology  ( f  e  -  nom '  e  - nol " o  -  ji),  n. 
[Phenomenon,  and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.] 
A  description  or  history  of  phenomena. 

Phenomenon  (fe-nom'e-non),  n.  pi.  Phe- 
nomena (fe-nom'e-na).  [Gr.  phainomenon , 
what  appears,  from  phainomai,  to  appear.] 
1.  A  visible  manifestation  or  appearance,  or 
one  which  in  any  way  directly  falls  under 
our  notice ;  a  fact  or  occurrence  presented 
to  our  observation  either  in  the  external 
world  or  in  the  human  mind ;  an  appear- 
ance produced  by  the  action  of  the  different 
forces  upon  matter;  as,  natural  phenomena; 
mental  phenomena;  the  phenomena  of  light. 
heat,  or  electricity.  'The  very  lowest  and 
commonest  phenomena  of  nature.'  South. 

The  most  considerable  phenomena  belonging  to 
terrestrial  bodies  is  gravitation.  Bentley. 

Among  the  various  phenomena  which  the  human 
mind  presents  to  our  view,  there  is  none  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  our  curiosity  and  our  wonder  than  the 
communication  which  is  carried  on  between  the  sen- 
tient, thinking,  and  active  principle  within  us,  and 
the  material  objects  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
D.  Stewart. 


eh,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin?;      TH,  Men;  th,  thin;     w,  icig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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t  WmU  strike*  us  u  strange  «nd  uncommon ; 
something  extraordinary;  •  very  remarkable 


«e..,,i"u>)  An  organic  radical  found 
I,,  phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  benzole    and 
aniline.    It  crystallines  from  alcohol  In  or- 
tcrcoui  scales,  which  melt  at  Or  and 
sublime  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Phenylamlne  ( fe-nlra-mln ),  n, 

Pnenylla(fe-nni-»),n.  Same  as 

A  niline. 
Phenyllc  (fe-nllikX  «     Same 

EMM* 

Pneonffe-onXn.  1  Inter,  the 
barbed  Iron  head  of  a  dart, 
arrow,  or  other  weapon.  .:  \ 
barbed  Javelin  formerly  carried 
by  the  serjeant-at-arms  before  Fheon. 
royalty  It  1s  still  used  as  a 
royal  mark,  and  called  'the  broad  arrow 

Phial  (fl'alX  n.    [L  phiala,  from  Gr.  phiali, 

Tphlal.]  I.  A  glass  vessel  or  bottle;  espe- 
cially a  small  glass  bottle  used  for  holding 
Uquon,  and  particularly  liquid  medicines. 
It  is  often  written  and  pronounced  Vial. 
•Juice  of  cursed  hebenon  In  a  phial.'  Shak. 
Leuden-phial.*.  vessel  used  in  electrical  ex- 

jneriments.    See  LIYBKN-PHIAL. 

Phial  (fTal).  r  t.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  phial, 
or  as  In  a  phial. 

Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its  fhaird  wrath 
May  fate  exhaust.  SMaaOnf. 

Phigallan  (fl-ga'll-an).  a.  Pertaining  to 
fHfUt,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus.  —  Phigalian  marbles,  the 
name  given  to  a  series  of  twenty-three  sculp- 
tured marbles  in  alto-rilievo  now  deposited 
In  the  British  Museum,  where  they  form 
part  of  the  collection  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Kb/in  marbla.  They  represent  the 
combat  of  the  Centaun  and  Lapitlue,  and 
thnt  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons. 

Philabeg  (fll'a  begX  »     See  FILLIBEO. 

Phtladelphaceffl  (nl'a-del-fa"se-eX  n.pl. 
A  small  tribe  of  plants  now  united  with 
Saxtfragacess,  of  which  Philadelphia  Is  the 
principal  genus.  The  species  are  deciduous 
shrubs,  Inhabiting  thickets  in  Europe,  North 
America,  the  north  of  India,  and  Japan; 
they  have  opposite  leaves,  distinct  styles, 
and  capsular  fruit,  containing  a  large  num- 
ber of  minute  seeds.  Many  of  them  are 
clothed  with  beautiful  stellate  hairs,  and 
have  fragrant  flowers.  P.  coronarius  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  shrubberies  under  the 
name  of  syringa  or  mock-orange ;  it  has 
large,  very  fragrant,  white  flowers. 

Philadelphlan  (fll-a-del'fl-an),  a.  [From 
Ur.  philii.  loved,  loving,  and  adelphoi,  bro- 
ther.] Pertaining  to  Philadelphia,  or  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphlan  (m-a-ilel'fl-an).  n.  1.  A  na- 
tive or  Inhabitant  of  Philadelphia.  2.  One 
of  asect  of  the  seventeenth  century  founded 
by  Jane  Leadby,  and  called  also  the  Family 
of  Love. 

Phlladelphui  (fll-a-del'fus),  n.  [Or  phila- 
delphot,  a  sweet-flowering  shrub,  jasmine.] 
A  genus  of  plant*  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Philadelphacew.  The  species  consist  of 
shnilis  with  white  pedicellate  flowers  ar- 
ranged In  a  corymbose  cyme,  in  a  pitnicle- 
like  manner.  The  greater  numlier  are  in- 
digenous in  North  America,  whence  they 
have  been  Introduced  Into  the  shrubberies 
of  this  country.  The  best  known  species  is 
the  /'  rorvHurius.  commonly  called  mock- 
orange  and  syrimca.  See  MOCK-OKANOE. 

Philander  (ft-lan'derX  c  i  [From  Philander, 
a  virtuous  youth  iu  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fti- 
rineo.  between  whom  and  a  married  lady 
named  Gambrina  there  were  certain  tender 
passages.)  To  make  love  sentimentally  to 
a  lady;  to  flirt:  to  pretnnd  admiration  '  Em- 
issaries of  a  philandering  Faustus. '  Thaclc- 

Philanthropic,  Pnllanthroplcal  (fll-an- 
Ihmp'ik,  Bl-an-tnnip'ik-al),  a.  [Or.aMsn- 
tkrnpiltof.  See  PHILANTHROPY.  )  Pertain- 
Ing  to,  proceeding  from,  or  characterized 
by  philanthropy ;  poMesting  general  bene- 
volence; entertaining  good-will  toward  all 
men ;  loving  mankind  :  as.  a  philanthropic 
spirit;  philanthropic  effort*. 

Phllanthroplcaliy  (Hl-an-throp'lk-al-ll), 
adv.  In  a  philanthropic  manner;  with 
philanthropy;  lieiievolently. 

Phllanthroplnlsm  (fll-nn-throp'in-izm),  n. 
(Vnm  philanthropy.]  A  system  of  education 
on  so-called  natural  principles,  which  was 
promoted  by  Kasedow  and  his  friends  in 
Germany  In  the  last  century,  and  mainly 


founded  on  the  notions  of  Locke  and  Rous- 

Philanthroplnist  (fll-an-throp'in-ist),  n. 
\n  advocate  forphilanthropinism. 

Philanthropist  (n-lan'throp-ist),  n.  One 
who  evinces  philanthropy;  a  person  of  gen- 
eral benevolence;  one  who  loves  or  wishes 
well  to  his  fellow-men,  and  who  exerts  him- 
self In  doing  them  good.  '  Thou  great  phil- 
anthroput,  Father  of  angels,  but  the  friend 
of  man.'  Young. 

Pliilanthroplstic  (n-lan'thro-pist"ik),  a. 
Relating  to,  produced  by.  or  characterizing 
n  philanthropist  [Rare.) 

Philanthropy (fl-liui'tln  <i-pi),  n.  [Gr.philatt- 
thnipia,  from  philos,  loving,  a  friend,  and 
anthrOpon,  man.j  Love  towards  mankind; 
benevolence  toward  the  whole  human  fa- 
mily; universal  good-will. 

Such  a  transient  temporary  good  nature  is  not  that 
fkttttnthropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves 
the  title  of  a  moral  virtue.  Addison, 

Philatory  (HPa-to-ri).  n.  [Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  phylactery.)  In  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a 
transparent  reliquary  placed  horizontally, 
with  an  ornamented  top.  J'nyin. 

Phllautlet  (fll-a'ti),  n.  [Or.  philautia— 
philon,  loving,  and  autut,  self.)  Love  of 
self:  selfishness. 

Here  we  see  fltilautte.  or  self-love,  which  rageth 
in  men  so  pffneMOunMSM,  that  even  naturall  clutie 
and  affection  (are)  quite  forgotten.  Holmsktd. 

Philharmonic  (fll-har-mon'ik),  a.  [Or. 
philoi,  loving,  and  harmonia,  harmony.] 
Loving  harmony;  fond  of  harmony. 

Phllhellene  (tll-herien),  n.  A  philhellenist 
(which  see).  Etiierton. 

Philhellenic  (nl-hel-len'ik),  o.  Pertaining 
In  philhellenists;  loving  the  Greeks. 

Philhellenlsm  (fll-hel'len-izm),  n.  Love  of 
Oreece;  the  principles  of  the  philhellenists. 

Philhellenist  (tll-hellen-ist),  n.  [Kr.  phil- 
If  lt<  if.  from  Or.  philos,  loving,  and  IleLlfn, 
a  Greek.]  A  friend  of  Greece;  one  who  sup- 
ports the  cause  and  interests  of  the  Greeks 
(Hellenes);  particularly,  one  who  supported 
them  iu  their  successful  struggle  with  the 
Turks  for  independence. 

Phlllbeg  (fii'i-beg),  n.  A  kilt;  a  flllibcg 
(which  see). 

Phillpplan  (n-lip'pi-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Philippi,  a  city  of  ancient 
Greece;  as,  'the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  fin 
lippians. ' 

Phillpplan  (n-lip'pi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Philippi  or  its  inhabitants. 

Philippic  (fl-lip'pik).  >i.  1.  One  of  a  scries 
of  orations  delivered  by  Demosthenes,  the 
Grecian  orator,  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon.the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  which  the  orator  inveighs  against  the  in- 
dolence of  the  Athenians,  their  jealousy  of 
their  allies.  Ac.  Hence — 2.  Any  discourse 
or  declamation  full  of  acrimonious  invec- 
tive. The  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Mark  Antony  are  called  Philippics. 

Phllipplze  (Ill'ip-iz),  o.i.  pret  &  pp.  philip- 
puea ;  ppr.  philippizing.  L  To  write  or 
utter  a  philippic  or  invective;  to  declaim 
against. 

If  the  oracle  at  H  itton  pHilifpizttt,  the  Oracle  of 
Gottingen  ehiliftiseti  no  less.  De  QniHcey. 

2.  To  side  with  Philip  of  Macedon;  to  sup- 
port or  advocate  the  cause  of  Philip.  [A 
lireek  idiom.] 

Phlllster  (fl-lis'ter),  n.  A  cant  name  given 
to  townsmen  by  the  students  in  German 
universities;  hence,  a  commonplace  person 
of  limited  culture  and  ideas;  a  philistine. 
See  PHILISTINE. 

He  (Nicolai)  was  animated  with  a  fierce  zeal  against 
Jesuits:  in  this  most  people  thought  him  partly  right; 
but  when  he  wrote  against  Kant  s  philosophy,  with- 
out comprehending  it ;  and  judged  of  poetry  as  he 
I     judged  of  Brunswick  mum.  by  Its  utility,  many  ]>eople 
]     thought  him  wrong.     A  man  of  such  spiritual  habi- 
tudes is  now   by  the  Germans  called  a  Philister, 
Philistine ;   Nitulai  earned  for  himself  the  painful 
preeminence  of  being /f*-*-/Aii/i'.nvr.  Arch-phiWine. 
Carlylf. 

Phlll8tlne(ll-lis'tInornl'iB-tin),n.  1.  An  Inha- 
bitant of  Philistia,  now  a  portion  of  Syria.  — 
'2.  The  English  form  of  Philister,  a  term  ap- 
plied by  German  students  to  any  one  who 
has  not  teen  trained  in  a  university.  Hence, 
a  nmtter-of-fact,  commonplace  person,  espe- 
cially of  the  middle  class, deficient  in  liberal 
culture  and  large  intelligence,  and  so  want- 
ing In  sentiment  and  taste,  entirely  imbued 
with  utilitarianism;  a  person  of  narrow 
views;  a  man  of  'parochial'  Intellect;  a 
prosaic,  practical  nun. 

S|>emling  its  exertions  within  a  hounded  field,  the 
field  of  plain  sense,  of  direct  practical  utility,  how  it 
(Philistinism)  has  augmented  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  for  us '.  Doors  that  open,  windows 
that  shut,  locks  that  turn,  razors  that  shave,  coats 
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that  wear,  watches  that  go,  and  a  thousand  more 
such  good  things,  are  the  inventions  of  the  fkitii. 
tuui.  Mat.  Ar*aU. 

Last  came  the  interpreter,  in  whose  slowly  relaxing 
grasp  we  still  lie — the  heavy-handed  Protestant 
PhilitHnt— sincere,  gross  of  perception,  prosaic,  be 
law  in  Paul's  mystical  idea  of  man  k  investiture  with 
the  righteousness  of  God  nothing  but  a  strict  legal 
transaction,  and  reserved  all  his  imagination  (or  lull 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  and  his  lurct.istr  of  them. 
.I/..'.'  Arnold. 

Philistinism (fll'ls-tin-izm),  n.  Mannersor 
modes  of  thinking  of  Philistines. 

Out  of  the  steady  humdrum  habit  nf  the  creeping 
Saxon,  as  the  Celt  calls  him. — out  of  his  way  of  going 
near  the  ground, — has  come,  no  doubt,  /Vu/uriMuivt. 
that  plant  of  essentially  Germanic  growth,  nourishing 
with  its  genuine  marks  only  in  the  German 
land.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Matt.  Arnold. 

Phill-horse  (nChors).  n.  A  hone  in  the 
shafts:  a  corruption  of  thill-horge.  Shak. 

Phillipena  (IH-i  pc'ua),  n.   s(-e  KIU.IPKEB. 

Phillipsia  (nl'lips-i-a),  n.    [After  Professor 
Phillips,  the  discoverer.]    A  genus  of  trilo- 
bites  found  in  the  mountain  limesti  > 
England  and  Ireland. 

Phillipslte  (Hl'lips-It),  n.  In  mineral,  (a)  a 
sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  to)  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  ana  potassium, 
with  a  crystalline  figure,  like  that  of  harmo- 
tome  or  cross-stone. 

Phillyrea  (fll-li're-a),  n.  [Gr.  phillyrea.]  A 
genus  of  Mediterranean  evergreen  shrubs, 
some  of  which  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  mock  privet 
They  are  smooth  shrubs,  with  evergreen 
leaves,  and  small  diandrous  flowers  in  axil- 
lary fascicles. 

Philocalist  (fi-lok'al-ist),  n.  [Gr.  philoi.  lov- 
ing, and  kaioi,  beautiful.]  A  lover  of  the 
beautiful.  [Rare.  ] 

Philogyny  (fl-loj'i-nl),  n.  [Gr.  philoi,  loving, 
fondness,  and  gyni,  a  woman  ]  Fondness 
for  women ;  uxoriousness.  '  Because  the 
Turks  so  much  admire  philfqyny.'  Byron. 

Philohellenlant  (nTd-hel-le'lii-an),  n.  Same 
ns  J'hilhellenint.  Dr.  Arnold. 

Phllologer  (fl-loTc-Jer),  n.  Same  as  Philo- 
logint. 

No  tktlologtr  could  examine  the  Sanskrit.  Greek, 
and  Latin  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer 
exists.  -S'i>-  /K  Jfftet. 

Phllologlan  (fll-o-lo'ji-an),  n.  SameiuPhU- 
olmut.  Pop.  Ency. 

Philological,  Phllologlc  (fll-WoJ'Ik-al,  HI- 
6-loJ'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  philology,  or  to 
the  study  and  knowledge  of  language. 

Pnilologlcally  (fll-6-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
philological  manner. 

Philologist  (fl-lol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  In 
philology,  or  the  study  of  language  in  a 
philosophic  manner. 

Philologize  (fl-lol'o-Jiz),  ».t.  To  offer  criti- 
cisms. Evelyn.  [Rare.] 

Fhilologue  (fll'6-log),  n.  Same  as  Philolo- 
gist. Latham. 

P'hllology  (H-lol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  philoloyia, 
from  fi/i Ufa,  to  love,  and  logon,  a  word.) 
1.  In  the  ancient  Greek  sense,  the  love  of 
learning  and  literature ;  also,  the  study  of 
languageand  literature.— 2.  Criticism;  gram- 
matical learning.  This  is  Johnson's  defin- 
ition, but  the  word  is  seldom  used  in  this 
sense  now.  It  Is  more  properly  denned  as 
the  study  of  languages  in  connection  with, 
and  as  a  means  to  the  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  action  of  different  peoples.  It 
is  sometimes  made  to  Include  rhetoric, 
poetry,  history,  and  antiquities;  sometimes 
it  is  regarded  as  more  especially  embracing 
the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  litera- 
ture, and  history.  See  extract  below.— 8.  The 
science  of  language;  linguistic  science;  lin- 
guistics. This  is  now  a  common  significa- 
tion of  the  term,  but  the  qualified  title  of 
comparative  philology  is  preferable  to  ex- 
press this  meaning.  See  extract. 

Philology,  whether  classical  or  oriental,  whether 
treating  of  ancient  or  modern,  of  cultivated  or  bar- 
barotu  languages,  is  an  historical  science.  Language 
is  here  treated  simply  as  a  means.  The  rhmifal 
scholar  uses  Greek  or  Latin,  the  oriental  scholar 
Hebrew  or  Sanskrit,  or  any  other  language,  as  a  key 
to  the  understanding  of  the  literary  monuments 
which  bygone  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us  ai  a  spell 
to  raise  from  the  tomb  of  time  the  thoughts  of  great 
men  in  different  countries,  and  as  a  means  ultimately 
to  trace  the  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
progress  of  the  human  race.  ...  In  comparattvt 
philology  the  case  is  totally  different.  In  the  science 
of  language  languages  are  not  treated  u  a  means; 
language  itself  becomes  the  sole  object  of  scientific 
inquiry.  Dialects  which  have  never  produced  any 
literature  at  alt.  the  jargons  of  savage  tribes,  the 
clicks  of  the  Hottentots,  and  the  vocal  modulations 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  are  as  important,  nay,  for  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  problems,  more  important 
than  the  poetry  of  Homer  or  the  prose  of  Cicero. 
We  do  not  want  to  know  languages,  we  want  to  know 
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language  ;  what  language  is,  how  it  can  form  an  in- 
strument or  an  organ  of  thought;  we  want  to  know 
its  origin,  its  nnture,  its  laws,  and  it  is  only  in  order 
to  arrive  at  that  knowledge  that  we  collect,  arrange, 
and  classify  all  the  facts  of  language  that  are  within 
our  reach.  Max  Muller. 

Philomath  (fH'6-math),  n.  [Gr.  philoma- 
then—p/i  ilos,  a  lover,  and  math,  root  of  man- 
thano,  to  learn.]  A  lover  of  learning. 

Ask  my  friend  L'Abbe*  Sallier  to  recommend  to 
you  some  meagre  phtloinalh  to  teach  you  a  little 
geometry  and  astronomy.  Chesterfield. 

Philomathematict  (fll-6-math'e-mat"ik)>n. 
Same  as  Philomath. 

Philomathic,  Philomathical  (fll-6-matir- 
ik,  fll-6-matb  ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
love  of  learning.— 2.  Having  a  love  of  let- 
ters. 

Philomathy  (fi-lom'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  philo- 
mathift.  See  above.]  The  love  of  learning. 
Maunder. 

Philomel  (nl'5-mel),  n.  [From  Philomela, 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  who 
was  changed  into  a  nightingale.]  The  night- 
ingale. 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomtl  had  ended 

The  well-tuned  w.irble  of  her  nightly  sorrow.  Shak. 

Philomela  (ftl-6-me'la),  ?i.  A  genus  of  birds 
including  the  nightingale. 

Philomene  t  (fiTo-men),  n.  Same  as  Philo- 
mel. Gascoigne. 

Philomott  (fll'5-mot),  a.  [Corrupted  from 
Fr.  feuille  morte,  a  dead  leaf.]  Of  the  colour 
of  a  dead  leaf. 

One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  another 
philomot.  Addison. 

Philomusical  (fil-6-mu'zik-al),  a.  Loving 
music.  Wright. 

Philopena  (nl-o-pe'na),  n.    See  FILLIPEEN. 

Philopolemic  (nT6-po-lem"ik),o.  [Gr. philos, 
a  lover,  and  polemikos,  warlike.]  Ruling 
over  opposite  or  contending  natures :  an 
epithet  of  Minerva.  Wright. 

Philoprogenitiveness  ( til '  6-pro- jcn"it-iv- 
nes),  n.  [Gr.  philos,  fond,  and  E.  progeny.] 
Inphren.  the  love  of  offspring;  the  instinc- 
tive love  of  young  in  general.  Its  organ  is 
said  to  be  situated  above  the  middle  part 
of  the  cerebellum. 

Philosophaster  (fl-los'6-fas-ter),  n.  [A  pe- 
jorative formed  on  type  of  poetaster.]  A 
pretender  to  philosophy. 

Of  necessity  there  must  be  such  a  thing  in  the  world 
as  incorporeal  substance;  let  inconsiderable  philo- 
sjphasters  hoot  and  deride  as  much  as  their  follies 
please.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Philosophatet  (fi-los'6-fat),  v.i.  [L.  philoso- 
phor,  phtiosophatius.]  To  play  the  philoso- 
pher; to  moralize.  '  Among  such  as  phttoao- 
phate.'  Barrow. 

Fhilosophationt  (fi-los'6-fa"shon),  n.  Phil- 
osophical speculation ;  discussion.  Sir  W. 
Pettie. 

Philosophe  (fl-lo-zof),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  philoso- 
pher; a  petty  or  puny  philosopher.  [Used  in 
contempt.  ]  Carlt/le. 

Philosophema,  Philosopheme  (fl-los'6- 
fe"ma,  fi-los'6-fem),  n.  [Gr.  philottophema, 
from  philosopheo,  to  love  knowledge,  dis- 
cuss, inquire,  from  philosophos,  a  philoso- 
pher.] A  principle  of  reasoning;  a  theorem. 

This,  the  most  venerable,  and  perhaps  the  most 
ancient,  of  the  Grecian  mythi,  is  aphilosopheme. 

Philosopher  (fl-los'6-fer),  n.  [Gr.  phUoso- 
phos.  See  PHILOSOPHY.]  1.  A  person  versed 
iu  or  devoted  to  philosophy,  or  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  nature  and  morality;  one  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  study  of  moral  or  in- 
tellectual science.  Formerly  also  it  was 
applied  to  one  versed  in  natur.il  science  or 
natural  philosophy. —  2.  One  who  conforms 
his  life  to  the  principles  of  philosophy,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  the  stoical  school;  one  who 
lives  according  to  reason  or  the  rules  of  prac- 
tical wisdom. 

He  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland 

ways, 
Where,  if  I  cannot  be  gay,  let  a  passionless  peace  be 

my  lot.  Ttnnyson. 

—Philosopher's  egg,  a  medicine  compounded 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  saffron,  <fec.,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  an  excellent  preservative 
against  all  poisons,  plague,  and  other  dan- 
gerous diseases.  Nares.  —  Philosopher's  stone, 
a  stone  or  preparation  which  the  alchemists 
formerly  sought,  as  the  instrument  of  con- 
verting the  baser  metals  into  pure  gold. 
The  alchemists  held  that  the  baser  metals 
were  all  convertible  into  silver  and  gold  by 
a  long  series  of  processes,  and  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  was  supposed  that  this 
mighty  change  was  to  be  effected  was  a 
certain  mineral  to  be  produced  by  these 
processes,  which  being  mixed  with  the  base 
metal  would  transmute  it. 


Philosophess  (fl-los'o-fes),  n.  A  female 
philosopher.  Carlyle. 

Philosophical,  Philosophic  (fll-6-sofik- 
al,  nl-o-sufik),a.  1.  Pertaining,  suitable,  or 
according  to  philosophy;1  characterized  or 
constituted  by  philosophy;  proceeding  from 
philosophy ;  as,  a  philosophical  argument; 
philosophical  studies;  &  philosophical  mind; 
a  philosophical  history.— 2.  Characteristic  of 
a  practical  philosopher  or  wise  man ;  calm ; 
cool;  temperate;  frugal;  abstemious.  '  Phil- 
osophic tare.'  Dryden.  '  In  years  that  bring 
the  philosophic  mind.'  Wordsworth. — Phil- 
osophic wool,  oxide  of  zinc  formed  during 
the  combustion  of  the  metal  when  it  floats 
about  in  white  flocks  in  the  air.  Brande  »(• 
Cox. 

Philosophically  (fil-o-sof'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  philosophical  manner:  (a)  according  to 
tlie  rules  or  principles  of  philosophy;  as,  to 
argue  philosophically,  (b)  Calmly  ;  wisely; 
rationally. 

Philosophicalness  (fil-o-sof'ik-al-nes),  n. 
Quality  of  being  philosophical.  [Rare.] 

Fhilosophism  (fi-los'of-izm),  n.  [Fr.  philoso- 
phisme.]  Spurious  or  would-be  philosophy; 
the  affectation  of  philosophy.  Southey; 
Carlyle. 

Philosophist  (fl-los'of-ist),  n.  1.  A  lover  of 
sophistry ;  one  who  practises  sophistry ;  a 
would-be  philosopher.  'The  philosophers 
and  the  philosophists.'  Southey. — 2.  t  A  phi- 

Phiiosophistic,  Philo  sophistical  (fi-los'o- 

fls"tik,  ti-los'o-ns"tik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  love  or  practice  of  sophistry  or  spurious 
philosophy.  Wright. 

Philosophize  (fi-los'o-fiz),  v.i.  pret.  philoso- 
phized; ppr.  philosophizing.  [From  philoso- 
phy.] To  reason  like  a  philosopher;  to 
search  into  the  reason  and  nature  of  things; 
to  investigate  phenomena  and  assign  ra- 
tional causes  for  their  existence;  to  form  or 
attempt  to  form  a  philosophical  system  or 
theory. 

Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philosophizing 
on  the  advantages  of  mankind  above  all  other  crea- 
tures. L' Estrange. 

Man  philosophizes  as  he  lives.  He  may  philoso- 
phize well  or  ill,  but  philosophize  he  must. 

Sirli'.  Hamilton. 

PhilOSOphizer  (fi-los'6-flz-er),  n.  One  who 
philosophizes. 

Philosophizing  (fi-los'6-fiz-ing),  p.  and  a. 
Searching  into  the  reasons  of  things,  assign- 
ing reasons  for  phenomena;  reasoning  like 
a  philosopher;  as,  a  philosophizing  spirit. 

N'o  philosophizing  Christian  ever  organized  or 
perpetuated  a  sect.  Milman, 

Philosophy  (n-los'6-fl),  n.  [Gr.  philosophia, 
from  philofs,love,and  sophia, wisdom.]  I. Lit. 
the  love  of  wisdom,  or  search  after  wisdom. 
But  in  modern  acceptation  philosophy  may 
be  denned  as  the  universal  science  which 
aims  at  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  by  ultimate  causes ;  the 
knowledge  of  phenomena  as  explained  by, 
and  resolved  into,  causes  and  reasons, 
powers  and  laws.  When  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular department  of  knowledge,  it  denotes 
the  collection  of  general  laws  or  principles 
under  which  all  the  subordinate  phenomena 
or  facts  relating  to  that  subject  are  com- 
prehended. Thus,  that  branch  of  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  God,  &c.,  is  called  the- 
ology; that  which  treats  of  nature  is  called 
physics  or  natural  philosophy;  that  which 
treats  of  man  is  called  ethics,  or  moral  phi- 
losophy; that  which  treats  of  the  mind  is 
called  intellectual  or  mental  philosophy,  or 
metaphysics.  The  terms  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, philosophy  of  manufactures,  and  other 
such  terms  are  also  used.  All  classes  of  ob- 
jects, indeed,  which  can  occupy  the  mind 
may  have  something  in  common,  called 
their  philosophy,  which  philosophy  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  general  expression  for 
that  effort  of  the  mind  whereby  it  strives, 
pursuant  to  its  laws,  to  reduce  its  know- 
ledge to  the  form  of  ultimate  truths  or  prin- 
ciples, and  to  determine  the  immutable  re- 
lations which  exist  between  things  as  it 
conceives  them.  The  philosophy  which  com- 
prises within  itself  all  philosophies  is  that 
which  labours  to  determine  the  laws  or  ul- 
timate principles  in  obedience  to  which  the 
mind  itself  operates ;  that  which  seeks  to 
discover  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all  that 
it  knows  or  conceives;  to  discover  what  it- 
self is,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  all  things, 
and  so  it  strives  to  form  a  system  out  of  all 
such  ultimate  laws  or  principles.  Such  a 
system  may  be  called  a  philosophy  in  the 
absolute  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  it  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  metaphysics. 


Philotophy  has  been  defined— the  science  of  tilings 
divine  and  human,  and  the  causes  in  which  they  are 
contained; — the  science  of  effects  by  their  causes; — 
the  science  of  sufficient  reasons; — the  science  of 
things  possible,  inasmuch  as  they  are  possible  ;— the 
science  of  things  evidently  deduced  from  first  prin- 
ciples ; — the  science  of  truths  sensible  and  abstract; — 
the  application  of  reason  to  its  legitimate  objects; — 
the  science  of  the  relations  of  acknowledge  to  the 
necessary  ends  of  human  reason ; — the  science  of  the 
original  form  of  the  ego,  or  mental  self; — the  science 
of  science ; — the  science  of  the  absolute ; — the  science 
of  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  ideal  and  real. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Hypothesis  or  system  on  which  natural 
effects  are  explained ;  a  particular  philo- 
sophical system  or  theory. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.  Shot. 

We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the  no- 
tions of  our  philosophy  and  the  doctrines  in  our 
schools.  Locke. 

3.  Calm  and  unexcitable  temper  snch  as  the 
Stoic  philosophy  teaches;  practical  wisdom; 
as,  to  bear  misfortunes  with  philosophy. 

Thy  steady  temper,  Portius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Cassar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy.      Addison. 

4.  Reasoning ;   argumentation.     Milton,  — 

5.  Course  of  studies  or  aggregate  of  subjects 
required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  correspond- 
ing to  '  Arts '  in  this  country. 

PhilOStorgy  (nl-6-stor'ji),  n.  [Gr.  philostor- 
gia,  from  philos,  loving,  and  storge,  natural 
affection.]  Natural  affection;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  a  mother  for  her  infant. 

Philotechnic,  Philotechnical  (fll-o-tek'- 
nik,  fll-o-tek'nik-al),  a.  [Gr.  philos,  loving, 
and  techne,  art.]  Having  an  attachment  tu 
the  arts. 

Philter,  Philtre  (finer),  n.  [Fr.  philtre; 
L.philtrum;Gr.p}tiltroti,froniphUe6rto]ove.] 
A  potion  supposed  by  the  ancients,  and  even 
by  the  ignorant  of  tke  present  day,  to  have 
the  power  of  exciting  love. 

Philter,  Philtre  (fii'ter),  v.  t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  phil- 
tered,  philtred;  ppr.  philtering,  philtring. 
1.  To  impregnate  with  a  love  potion ;  as,  to 
philter  a  draught. — 2.  To  excite  to  love  or 
animal  desire  by  a  potion.  Dr.  II.  More. 

Phimosis (n-mo'sis), n.  [Gr.phimos,a.  muzzle. ] 
A  condition  of  the  prepuce,  in  which  it  can- 
not be  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  tlie 
ulans-penis. 

Phisike,t  n.     Physic;  medicine.     Chaucer. 

Phisnomy  (nVno-mi),  n.  Physiognomy;  ex- 
pression or  aspect  of  countenance ;  counte- 
nance. 

When  you  marry  I  wish  you  such  an  inside  of  a 
wife  ;  but  from  such  an  outward  phisnomy  the  Lord 
deliver  you.  Hotoell. 

Phiton,t  n.    The  serpent  python.    Chaucer. 

Phitonesse,t  n.  A  pythoness;  a  witch. 
Chaucer. 

Phiz  (Hz),  n.  [A  contr.  of  physiognomy.] 
The  face  or  visage.  Swift.  [Humorous  or 
contemptuous.  ] 

Phlebitis  (ne-bj'tis),  n.  [Gr.  phleps,  phlebox, 
a  vein,  and  -itis,  term,  implying  inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  a  vein. 

Phlebography  (fle-bog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  phleps, 
a  vein,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  veins.  Dunglison. 

Phlebolite  (ne'bo-lit),  n.  [Gr.  phleps,  phle- 
bost  a  vein,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  In  med.  a 
small  calcareous  concretion  found  in  a  vein. 

PhlebOlOgy  (fle-bol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  phleps,  a 
vein,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  veins ;  a  trea- 
tise on  the  veins.  Dunglison. 

Phlebopteris  (tle-bop'ter-is),  n.  [Gr.  phleps  t 
phlebos,  a  vein,  and  pteris,  a  fern.]  A  genus- 
of  ferns  from  the  oolite  formation,  charac- 
terized by  their  pinnce  being  in  contact  witli 
each  other  at  the  base,  and  by  their  veins 
being  separated  on  each  side  from  the  mid- 
rib by  a  space  destitute  of  veins. 

Phleborrhage,  Phleborrhagia  (fleb'or-raj, 
fleb-or-ra'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  phleps,  phlebos,  a 
vein,  and  rhage,  a  rupture.]  In  pathol.  the 
rupture  of  a  vein ;  venous  hemorrhage.  Dun- 
glixon. 

Phlebotomist  (fle-bot'6-mist),n.  [See  PHLE- 
BOTOMY.] One  that  opens  a  vein  for  letting 
blood;  a  blood-letter. 

Phlebotomize  ( fle-bot'o-miz ),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  phlebotomized;  ppr.  phlebotomizing.  To 
let  blood  from,  as  a  vein;  to  bleed  by  open- 
ing a  vein.  Howell. 

Phlebotomy  (fle-bot'o-mi),  n.  [Fr.  phh-bo- 
tomiet  Gr.  phlebotomia — phleps,  phlebos,  a 
vein,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno,  to 
cut.]  The  act  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein 
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for  letting  blood,  for  the  cure  of  disease*, 
or  the  preservation  of  health. 

fUM+imy  i.  so  mock  practised  here,  that  If  one's 
little  6»ger  Kh.  they  presently  open  a 


from  phlogai,  to  bum  or  inttuae—phlcgd, 
to  burn  1  According  to  an  obsolete  theory, 
the  supposed  principle  of  inflammability ; 
the  matter  of  nVe  in  composition  with  other 
bodies.  Stall)  gave  this  name  to  an  hypothet- 
ical element  which  he  supposed  to  be  pure 
nre  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  In  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  nre  in  action  or  in  a  state 
of  liberty. 

PhlomlB(n'o'mis),  n.  [From  Or.  phtoatnoi, 
a  Hame  —  in  reference  to  the  down  oeing 
used  for  wicks.]  A  genus  of  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  perennials,  mostly  European, 
and  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Labiatie. 
The  P.  frutiaaa,  or  Jerusalem  sage,  is  an 
ornamental  plant  common  in  our  shrub- 
beries. 

Plilortzin,  Phloridzine  (florlz-in,  flo-rid'- 
zin).  n,  [From  Gr.  phloiot,  bark,  and  rhiza, 
root.]  (CjiHj,O,o.)  A  substance  discovered 
in  the  fresh  Dark  of  the  root  of  the  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  and  plum  tree.  It  forms  fine 
colourless  four-sided  silky  needles  soluble 
in  water.  The  solution  has  a  bitter,  slightly 
astringent  taate.  It  has  been  used  with 
success  in  intermittent*. 

Phlox  (floks),  7i.  [Gr.  phlox,  a  flame,  from 
phleffo,  to  burn,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers  ]  A  North  American  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Polemoniaceee.  The  species  are 
elegant  plants,  with  red,  purple,  or  white 
flowers.  The  trailing  kinds  are  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  on  rock-work. 

Phlyctama,  Phlyctena  (flik-te'na),  n.  [Or. 
phiyktaina,  a  blister,  a  pustule,  from  phh/u, 
to  boil  or  swell  over.]  In  med.  a  tumour 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  a  serous 
fluid  under  the  epidermis.  Dutiglison. 

Phlycfeenula  ( flik  -  ten '  u  -  la ),  n.  [  Dim.  of 
phlyckKna.  ]  In  mfd.  a  small  transparent 
tumour  of  the  eyelids.  Dunglitton. 

Phlyctenular  (flik-ten'u-ler),  a.  Pertaining 
to  phlyctsenula.  —  Phlyctenvlar  ophthalmia, 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  accompanied  with 
phlyctama  on  the  cornea. 

Phobanthropy  (fS-ban'thro-pi),  n.  [Gr. 
phobwt,  fear,  and  anthrojuix,  a  man.]  A 
dread  of  mankind.  Vieftt.  /few. 

Phoca  (folia),  n.  A  Linmcan  genus  of  marine 
mammals,  which  includes  the  seals.  See 
SEAL. 

Phocacean  (fo-ka'she-an),  n.  A  mamnml 
belonging  to  the  genus  Phoca ;  a  seal. 
Brandt  «fc  Cox. 

Phocaena  (fo-se'na),  n.  A  genus  of  Cetacea, 
family  l>elphinidic,  comprising  the  por- 
poises See  PORI*OISE. 

Phocal  ((dial i.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  genus 
Vhoca,  which  contains  the  seals. 

PhOCid88(f6'si-de),»i.^.  A  family  of  cetaceans, 
of  which  the  seal  (I'hoca)  is  the  type.  It 
includes  only  those  seals  which  have  no 
external  ears,  the  eared  seals  anil  the  wal- 
rus being  the  types  of  two  other  families. 
The  three  families  make  up  the  order  Pinni- 
pedia,  which  answers  to  theLinmcan  genus 
Phoca. 

Phocine  (fo'sin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  seal 
tribe. 

Phoebus  (fe'lms),  n.  [Or.  I'huibot,  lit.  the 
brilliant  one.]  A  name  of  Apollo,  often 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  Sol,  the  sun. 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings 
And  Ptuxl'itj  'Kins  arise.  Shak. 

Phoenician  (fe-nUh'i-aii).  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Phoenicia,  an  ancient  country 
on  the  coast  of  Syria 

Phoenician  (fe-nish'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Phoenicia, 

Phoenicia  (fe'nl-sln),n.  [(jr  phoinix,  pur- 
ple.] Indigo  purple.  See  PHKNICIN. 

Phcenicopter  ( fe-ni-kop'ter),  n.  A  bird  of 
tile  genus  I'htenicopterus. 

Phcenlcopterldse  (fe'nl-kop-ter"i-de),  n,  pi. 
The  HaniTngo  family.  See  FLAMINGO,  1'iioj- 

NlnilTKKUS. 

Phcenicopterus(fe-ni-kop'ter-us).  n.  [Or. 
phiiiniltopteros,  red  •  feathered  —  phoiiiikus, 
purple-red,  and  pteron,&  wing.]  A  genus  of 
palmipede  or  natatorial  birds  (the  flamin- 
goes), of  the  order  Lamelllrostres,  and  fam- 
ily Phwnicopteridffi.  /'.  ruber  (the  common 
flamingo)  occurs  abundantly  in  Southern 
Kiirone.  See  FLAMINGO. 

Phoenix  (fe'niks),  n.  [Or.  phoinix,  the 
bird;  also  the  date-palm.]  1.  According  to 
the  ancient  Greek  legend  a  wonderful  female 
bird  of  great  beauty  which  was  said  to 
live  600  or  600  years  in  the  wilderness,  when 
she  built  for  herself  a  funeral  pile  of  wood 
and  aromatic  gums.  lighted  it  with  the  fan- 
ning i>f  her  wings,  and  then  consumed  her- 
self ;  but  from  her  ashes  she  revived  again 
in  the  freshness  of  youth.  Hence  the  phumlx 


often  serve*  u  an  emblem  of  Immortality 
The  phumix  is  always  drawn  by  the  herjlds 
in  flames. 

And  glory,  like  the  fhornix  midst  her  firet. 
Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires.    Byron. 

2.  A  paragon;  a  person  of  singular  distinc- 
tion or  beauty. 

But.  O  my  lord,  that  you  could  have  seen  my 
phantx.  I,ovel— the  very  prince  and  clik-ftain  of  the 
youth  of  this  age.  Sir  W  Sou. 

8.  One  of  the  modern  constellations  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.— 4.  A  genus  of  | 
Inhabiting  India  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  P.  dactyHfera,  or  date-palm,  Is  one  of 
the  best-known  species.    See  DATE-PALM 

Pholadldse  (fo-lad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [See  Pun- 
LAS.  ]  A  family  of  lamellibranchlate  bi- 
valve molluscs,  belonging  to  the  subdlvi- 
sion  Sinu-palliata  of  the  section  Siphonida, 
comprising  the  genera  Pholas,  Xylopham, 
and  Teredo.  The  characteristics  are:  shell 
gaping  at  both  ends,  without  hinge  or  liga- 
ment, often  with  accessory  valves ;  animal 
club-shaped,  as  in  Pholas,  or  worm-like,  as 
In  Teredo,  with  a  short  truncated  foot; 
mantle  closed  in  front,  and  siphonx  I 
united  to  near  their  extremities.  The 
Pholades,  or  piddocks,  as  well  as  the  emin- 
ently destructive  Teredo  naval  in,  are  well- 
known  types  of  the  family.  See  PHOLAS 
TEREDO. 

Pholadlte  (fo'la-dit),  n.  A  petrified  shell  of 
the  genus  Pholas. 

Pholadomya  (f61a  do-ml"a),  n.  [Gr.  pholei, 
to  bore,  and  mya,  the  gaper  )  A  genus  of 
lamellibranch  molluscs  found  fossil  In  the 
lias,  oolite,  and  chalk  formations.  One 
species  only  (P.  Candida)  is  known  to  lie 
now  in  existence,  and  it  frequents  the  «a 
around  Tortola. 

Pholas  (Tolas),  n.  til.  Pholades  (fa'la-dezX 
[(Jr.  photon,  from  pkoleo,  to  lie  concealed.  J  A 
genus  of  marine  lamellibranchiate  bivalves 
of  the  family  Pholadidte,  popularly  knnun 
along  our  coasts  as  piddock*.  The  pholade* 


Phlegm  ( flem  X  "-  [Or.  phlegma,  i— -,-- 
lot,  a  cold  slimy  humour  in  the  body] 
1  Cold  animal  fluid;  watery  matter;  one  of 
the  four  humour*  of  which  the  ancients 
•opposed  the  blood  to  Iw  composed. —2.  In 
nUchrm  the  aqueous,  insipid,  and  inodor- 
ous product*  obtained  by  subjecting  moist 
vegetable  matter  to  the  action  oflieat.- 
S.  The  thick  viscid  matter  secreted  In  the 
digestive  and  respiratory  passage*,  and  dis- 
charged by  coughing  or  vomiting;  bronchial 
niucu*.-4.  Dulness;  coldness;  sluggishness; 
Indifference. 

They  judge  will  fury,  but  they  write  with/*^r«. 

Phlagmagogue  (fleg-ma-gog),  >..  (Or.  pUeg- 
ina.  phlegm,  and  ago,  to  drive.)  A  term 
anciently  used  to  denote  a  medicine  sup- 
posed to  posse**  the  property  of  expelling 
phlegm. 

Phlegmasia  (fleg-ma'sl-a),  n.  (Or.  phlew*, 
to  bum.]  In  wed.  inflammation.  —  Phlrg- 
uuuia  doleiu,  lit.  a  painful  inflammation; 
puenieral  tumid  leg ;  an  affection  depend- 
ing on  inflammation  of  the  iliac  and  femoral 

Phlegmatic,  Phlegmatlcal  (fleg-mat'ik, 
Heg-mat'ik-al),  o.  [Or.  phltgmatiJcot,  from 
phUyina,  phlegm. )  1.  Abounding  in  phlegm; 
as,  phlegmatic  humours. 

Chewing  and  smoking  of  tobacco  is  only  proper 
for  tttifftHatu  people.  Arbutknot, 

2.  Generating  phlegm.  '  Cold  and  phleg- 
matic habitations.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  -S.t  Wa- 
tery. '  Spirit  of  wine  .  .  .  grows  by  every 
distillation  more  and  more  aqueous  and 
phlegmatic.'  Newton. — 4.  Cold;  dull;  slug- 
gish ;  heavy;  not  easily  excited  into  action 
or  passion;  as,  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 

As  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  heavy  fhttgtnatic  tem- 
per, if  any  lea-ling  member  h.is  more  fire  than  comes 
to  his  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the  coldness 
of  the  rest-  Addisen. 

Phlegmatically,  Phlegmaticly  (fU-g-mat'- 

Ik-al-lt,  Heg-niat'ik-li),  ail c.    In  a  phlegmatic 

manner;  coldly;  heavily.     'All  the  rest  is 

fthtegtnaticly  passed  over.'     Warburttm. 
Phlegmon  (fleg'mon).  n.     (Or   phleymonf, 

from  phlego,  to  burn  ]  In  pathol.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue,  accompanied 

with  redness,  circumscribed  swelling,  in- 
creased heat  and  pain  ;  at  first  tensive  and 

lancinating.afterwards  pulsatory  and  heavy. 

It  is  apt  to  terminate  in  suppuration. 
Phlegmonoid  (Ileg'mon-oid),  a.  Resembling 

jihli^gmon. 
Phlegmonons  (fleg'mon-ns),  a.    Having  the 

nature  or  properties  of  a  phlegmon  ;  being 

of  the  same  specific  inflammation  as  phleg- 
mon; as,  phltgtnonoHti  inflammation. 
Phleme  (flem).  n.    Same  as  fleam. 
Phleum  (llc'uni).  n.    A  genus  of  grasses, 

ehiefly  natives  of  Knro}>e     Various  British 

species  are  known    by  the  name  of  cat't- 

tnil  gran.     Among  these  the  /'.  pratfiutf 

(meadow  cats-tail  grass  or  timothy  grass) 

is  of  considerable  agricultural  value  as  a 

fodder  plant.     It  is  a  general  inhabitant  of 

the  most  fertile  pastures,  and  is  very  like 

the  meadow  fox-tail  in  appearance,  ilnt.-r- 

ingfrom  it  chiefly  in  having  unequal  glumes, 

and  two  paleie  instead  of  one.     It  is  very 

productive,  especially  in  the  early  spring, 

and  Is  a  very  general  component  of  hay.    It 

Is  of  the  greatest  use  when  the  object  is  to 

procure  a  sward  of  permanent  herbage. 
Fhloeum  (lle'um).  u.    (Or  phloiot,  bark.] 

In  '•  '    the  cellular  portion  of  bark  lying 

Immediately  under  the  epidermis.     Thus 

cork  Is  the  phlumm  of  the  yuercut  tuber. 

It  Is  also  termed  Kpiphkrittn. 
Phloglstlan  (Ito-Jis'tl-an),  n.    A  believer  in 

the  existence  of  phlogiston. 
Phlogistic  (flo-jis'tik), a.  [See  PHLOGISTON.) 

1.  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  relating  to  phlo- 
giston.    'The  mistakes  committed  in  the 
celebrated  phlogutic  theory.'    J.  S.  MOL  — 

2.  In  med,  entonlc  or  thenic,  that  I*,  at- 
tended with  *  preternatural  degree  of  vital 
energy  and  strength  of  action  In  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

Phloglsticate  t  (flo-jis-tl-kit),  t  (.    To  com- 
bine phlogiston  with.—  I'hlayitticattd  air,  ', 
the  name  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  nitro- 
gen. -  rhloyitticated  alkali,  prusslate  of  pot-  ! 
ash      ntaylftieattd  gat,  nitrogen  or  azote. 

Phlogi8tlcatlont(flo-lls'ti-ka"snon),»i.  The 
act  or  pnicessof  combining  with  phlogiston. 

Phlogiston  (floj'lt-ton),  n.    (Or.  phloyiitot, 

Fate.  far.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  aliune;      J',  8c.  lev- 


Pholades  (Pholiu  dattylus)  in  their  holes. 

are  found  at  depths  varying  to  9  fathoms; 
they  pierce  wood,  rocks,  intlurated  clay,  Ac., 
by  rasping  with  their  shell,  which  is  armed 
in  front  with  flle  or  rasp-like  imbrications. 
They  have  hence  received  the  name  of  ftune- 
biirers.  They  are  remarkably  phosphores- 
cent. See  I'HOLADIDJ!. 

Pholldogaster  (fol'i-do-gas-ter),  n.  [Or. 
pholit,  pholidot.  a  scale,  and  gantfr.  a  belly  ] 
A  genus  of  fossil  labyrinthodonts  discovered 
in  the  coal-measures  at  Gilmciton,  near 
Kdlnburgh.  From  its  great  resemblance  to 
a  fish,  the  only  species  found  has  been 
named  /'.  pixcif&nnis. 

Phonascetlcs  (fo-nas-set'iks),  n.  [Or.  y.A">, 
ankeot  to  practise  the  voice — phone,  the 
voice,  and  aslceo,  to  practise.]  Systematic 
practice  for  strengthening  the  voice;  treat- 
ment for  improving  or  restoring  the  voi< •• 

Phonation  (fo-na'shon),  n.    (Gr.  r' 
sound,  the  voice.]    The  physiology  of  the 
voice.     Ihintjlimm. 

Phonautograpb  (fo-na't6-graf),  H.  [Cr 
phftnf,  sound,  avtos,  self,  and  ;N '/;'/«>.  t" 
write.)  1.  Same  a*  Phonograph. —  i  Same 
as  Music-recorder. 

Phonautographic  (fo-na'to-graf U).  a  Per- 
taining to  the  phonautograph. 

Phonetic  (f6-net'ik),  o.     [Or.  phonHOrot. 
from  p/>W, sound.]  1. Pertaining  to  the  voice. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  representation  of  sounils; 
representing  sounds ;    a   term  applied  to 
alphabetic  characters  which  i 
ticiihitc  sounds;  as  a,  b,  in  control i>tin<-ti<>ii 
i-  ideoffraphic  characters,  which  rcp> 
objects,  or  symbolically   denote    ab«l 
iileas,  as  in  the  figurative  part  of  the  I 
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tian  hieroglyphics.  The  term  has  been  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  method  of  writing 
and  printing  introduced  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pit- 
man of  Bath,  and  designated  phonography 
and  phoiwtypy  (which  see). 

Phonetical  (fo-net'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  Pho- 
netic. 

Phonetically  (fo-net'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
phonetic  manner;  in  a  manner  expressive 
of  sounds  or  letters. 

Phonetics  (fo-net'iks),  n.  The  doctrine  of 
sounds;  the  representation  of  sounds;  the 
science  whicli  treats  of  the  sounds  of  the 
human  voice,  and  the  art  of  representing 
their  combinations  by  writing. 

Piionetist  (fou'e-tist),  n.  Same  as  Phonolo- 
yist. 

Phonetization  (fo'net-iz-a"shou),  n.  The 
act  or  art  of  representing  sound  by  phonetic 
signs.  [Rare.] 

Phonic  (fon'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  sound. 
>ee  PHONICS. 

Phonics  (fon'iks),  n.     [Gr.  phone,  sound.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  sounds,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  human  voice;  phonetics. 

2.  The  art  of  combining  musical  sounds. 
Phonocamptic  (fo-no-kamp'tik),  a.    [Or. 

phone,  sound,  and  kampto,  to  inflect.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  inflect  sound,  or  turn  it 
from  its  direction,  and  thus  to  alter  it. 
Derham. 

Phonogram  (fo'no-gram),  n.  [Gr.  phone, 
the  voice,  and  granuna,  a  letter.  ]  The 
sound  of  the  human  voice  or  musical  sounds 
as  reproduced  by  the  phonograph. 

Phonograph  (fo'no-graf),  n.  [See  PHONO- 
GRAPHY.] 1,  A  type  or  character  for  ex- 
pressing a  sound;  a  character  used  in  pho- 
nography.— 2.  An  instrument  by  means  of 
which  sounds  can  be  permanently  regis- 
tered, and  afterwards  reproduced  from  the 
register.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  curved 
tube,  one  end  of  which  is  fitted  with  a 
mouthpiece,  while  the  other  end  (about 
2  inches  in  diameter)  is  closed  in  with  a 
disc  or  diaphragm  of  exceedingly  thin  metal. 
Connected  with  the  centre  of  this  diaphragm 
is  a  steel  point,  which,  when  the  sounds  are 
projected  on  the  disc  from  the  mouthpiece, 
vibrates  backwards  and  forwards.  This  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  adjusted  to  a  cylinder 
which  rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis.  On  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  is  cut  a  spiral  groove, 
and  on  the  axis  there  is  a  spiral  screw  of 
the  same  pitch,  which  works  in  a  mit. 
When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  a  piece 
of  tinfoil  is  gummed  round  the  cylinder, 
and  the  steel  point  is  adjusted  so  as  to  be 
just  touching  the  tinfoil,  and  above  the  line 
of  the  spiral  groove.  If  some  words  are 
now  spoken  through  the  mouthpiece,  and 
the  cylinder  kept  rotating  either  by  the 
hand  or  clock-work,  a  series  of  small  marks 
are  made  on  the  foil  by  the  vibratory  move- 
ment of  the  steel  point,  and  these  markings 
have  all  an  individual  characterof  theirown, 
due  to  the  various  sounds  addressed  to  the 
mouthpiece.  The  sounds  thus  registered  are 
reproduced  by  approaching  the  diaphragm 
and  its  steel  point  towards  the  tinfoil  as  at 
first  commencing,  at  the  point  where  it  was 
when  the  cylinder  originally  started.  The 
indentations  previously  made  now  cause  the 
steel  point  to  rise  or  fall  or  otherwise  move 
as  the  markings  pass  under  it,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  diaphragm  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  vibration  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  movements  induced  by  the  markings, 
and  thus  affects  the  air  around  so  as  to 
produce  sounds,  and  these  vibrations  being 
exactly  similar  to  those  originally  made  by 
the  voice, necessarily  reproduce  these  sounds 
to  the  ear  as  the  words  at  first  spoken. 
These  marked  strips  of  foil  may  be  posted  to 
any  person  with  whom  the  speaker  wishes  to 
correspond,  and  who  must  of  course  have 
a  machine  similar  to  that  of  the  sender. 
The  contents  of  the  strips  may  be  repro- 
duced at  any  length  of  time,  and  repeated 
until  the  markings  become  effaced. 

Phonographer  (fo-nog'raf-er),n.  One  versed 
in  phonography. 

Phonographic,  Phonographical  (fo-no- 
graf'ik,  fo-uo-graf'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  based  upon  phonography. —2.  Pertaining 
to  the  phonograph. 

Phonographically  (fo-no-graf  ik-al-li),  adv. 
Jn  a  phonographic  manner;  according  to 
phonography. 

Phonographist  (fo-nog'raf-ist),  n.  One  who 
is  versed  in  phonography;  a  phonographer. 

Phonography  (fo-nog'ra-n),  n.  [Gr.  phone, 
a  sound,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  1.  The  de- 
scription of  the  sounds  uttered  by  the  or- 


Phorinium  tenax. 


gana  of  speech.  — 2.  The  representation  of 
sounds  by  characters  each  of  which  repre- 
sents one  sound  and  always  the  same  sound; 
especially,  a  method  of  writing  or  graph- 
ically representing  language,  invented  by 
Mr.  Pitman  of  Bath.  This  system  is  very 
complete  and  simple,  and  any  person  who 
once  knows  the  characters  can  decipher 
what  is  thus  written  with  great  facility.  In 
this  system,  or  any  similar  system,  there  is 
of  course  no  disparity  between  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  words  as  in  the  pre- 
sent system. 

Phonolite  (fo'no-Ht),  n.  [Gr.  phone,  sound, 
and  lithos,  stone.]  Sounding  stone;  a  name 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  clinkstone. 

Phonologer  (fo-nol'o-jer),  n.  Same  as  Pho- 
nologist. 

Phonologic,  Phonological  (fo-no-loj'ik,  fo- 
no-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  phonology. 

PhonolOgist  (fo-nol'o-jist),  «.  One  versed 
in  phonology. 

PhpnolOgy  (fo-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  phone,  sound, 
voice,  and  logon,  discourse.]  The  science  or 
doctrine  of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered 
by  the  human  voice,  which  shows  how  they 
are  respectively  formed,  the  distinctions 
between  them,  &c.;  phonetics. 

Phonometer  (fo-nom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  phone, 
sound,  voice,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  a  given  sound  in  a  given  space 
of  time. 

Phonorganon,  Phonorganum  (fo-nor'ga- 
non,  fo-nor'ga-num),  n.  [  Gr.  phone,  the 
voice,  and  organon,  an  instrument.]  An 
instrument  formed  to  imitate  vocal  sounds 
or  speech;  a  speaking  machine. 

Phonotype  (fo'no-tip),  n.  A  type  or  char- 
acter used  in  phonetic  printing. 

Phonotypic  (fo-no-tip'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
phonotypy;  as,  a  phonotypic  alphabet;  pho- 
notypic  writing  or  printing. 

Phonotypical  (fo-no-tip'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
J'honotypic. 

Phonotypy(fo-not'i-pi),n.  [Gr.  phone, sound, 
and  typos,  an  impression,  mark,  or  type.]  A 
method  of  representing  each  of  the  sounds 
of  speech  by  a  distinct  printed  character  or 
letter;  phonetic  printing. 

Phoranthiunitfo-ran'thi-um),?!.  [Gr.  phoreo, 
to  bear,  and  anthos,  a  flower.  ]  In  bot.  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  receptacle  of  com- 
posite plants.  Also  called  Clinanthiuin, 

Phorminx  (for'mingks),  n.  [Gr.]  An  an- 
cient Grecian  lute  or  lyre. 

We  beat  the  phorminx  till  we  hurt  our  thumbs, 
As  if  still  ignorant  of  counterpoint. 

E.  B,  Browning. 

Phormium  (for'mi-um),  n.  [From  Gr.  phor- 
mos,  a  basket,  from  the  purpose  to  which 
the  plant  is  put  in  its  native  country.]  The 
flax-plant  or  flax-lily,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Liliacete.  The 
principal  species,  P.  tenax,  is  indigenous  in 
New  Zealand  and 
Norfolk  Island. 
It  grows  in  great 
tufts  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves, 
sometimes  6  feet 
long.  The  long 
spike,  bearing  a 
large  number  of 
yellow  flowers, 
rises  from  the 
centre  of  the 
leaves.  The  thick 
leathery  leaves 
contain  a  large 
quantity  of  good  strong  fibre,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  for  making 
cloth,  nets,  <fec.,  and  would  be  very  valuable 
in  commerce  but  for  a  gummy  matter  in  the 
leaves  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe  to  take 
the  place  of  hemp.  Called  also  New-Zealand 
Flax. 

Phoronomia  (for-6-no'mi-a),  n.  Same  as 
rhoronomics. 

PhoronomiCS(for-6-nom'iks),  71.  [Gr.  phoreo, 
to  bear  or  carry,  and  noinos,  a  law.  ]  A  term 
sometimes  used  to  denote  that  branch  of  ; 
mechanics  which  treats  of  bodies  in  motion; 
kinematics. 

Phoronomy  (fo-ron'o-mi),  n.  Same  as  Pho- 
ronomics. 

Phorus  (f6'rus),7i.  [Gr.  phoros,  bearing,  from 
pherd,  to  bear.]    A  genus  of  turbinated,  gas-  j 
teropod  molluscs,  inhabiting  the  Jaran  and  ! 
China  seas.    P.  agylutinans  is  remarkable  ' 
for  the  singular  habit  of  accumulating,  dur- 
ing its  formation,  different  substances,  as 
stones,  corals,  small  shells,  &c.,  which  ad- 


here to  its  shell.  From  this  circumstance 
it  has  received  the  name  of  the  carrier-shell, 
The  specimens  with  shells  adhering  to  them 


Phoms  agglutinans  (Carrier-shells). 


are  called  by  collectors  conchologists;  while 
those  with  stones  are  named  mineralogists. 
Called  also  Xenophorus. 

Phosgen,  Phosgene  (fos'jen,  fos'jen),  a. 
[Gr.  phos,  light,  and  gennao,  to  generate.  ] 
Generating  light.— Phoqgengas,  a  gas  gener- 
ated by  the  action  of  light  on  chlorine  and 
carbonic  oxide  gas.  It  is  composed  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  and  chlorine  in  the  proportions 
expressed  by  the  formula  COC1$. 

Phosphate  (fos'fat),  n.    [See  PHOSPHORUS.] 

1.  A  salt  of  phosphoric  acid.     Several  phos- 
phates are  met  with  in  nature ;  ae  those  of 
calcium,  aluminium,  manganese,  iron,  uran- 
ium, copper,  and  lead.     Phosphate  of  cal- 
cium constitutes  the  base  of  the  bones  of 
animals. — 2.  A  mineral  found  in  Estrema- 
dura,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium. 

PhosphatiC  (fos-fat'ik),  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  phosphate ;  containing  a  phos- 
phate.— Phoxphatic  diathesis,  a  morbid  state 
of  the  constitution,  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  the  phosphates  of  magnesia, 
ammonia,  and  lime,  which  are  generally 
evidenced  by  being  deposited  in  the  urine. 

Phosphene  (fos'fen),  n.  [Gr.  phos,  light, 
and  phaino,  to  show.]  The  luminous  image 
produced  by  pressing  the  eyeball  with  the 
nnger.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  effect 
arises  from  the  excitation  of  the  retina,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  the  result  of  violence 
to  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  apart  from 
the  retina.  The  flashes  seen  on  receiving  a 
blow  on  the  eye  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Phosphide  (fos'fid),  n.  A  combination  of 
phosphorus  with  a  single  element;  as,  phos- 
phide of  iron  or  copper. 

Phosphine  (fos'fin),  n.  Same  as  Phosphur- 
cited  Hydrogen.  See  PHOSPHU RETTED. 

Phosphite  (fos'fit),  n.  A  salt  of  phosphorous 
acid. 

Phospholite  (fos'fol-it),  n.  [Gr.  phosphoros, 
phosphorus,  and  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  In  mineral. 
an  earth  united  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphor  (fos'for),  n.  [Gr.  phosphoros— 
phos,  light  (from  phao,  to  shine),  and  pherd, 
to  bring.  See  PHOSPHORUS.  ]  l.t  Phosphorus. 

Of  lambent  flame  you  have  whole  sheets  in  a  hand- 
ful ui  phosphor.  Addison. 

2.  The  morning  star  or  Lucifer;  Venus,  when 
it  precedes  the  sun  and  shines  in  the  morn- 
ing; Phosphorus. 

Bright  Phosphor*  fresher  for  the  night, 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard 
Beginning.  Tennyson. 

Phosphorate  (fos'for-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
phosphorated;  ppr.  phosphorating.  To  com- 
bine or  impregnate  with  phosphorus. 

Phosphor-bronze  ( f os'for-bronz ),  n.  An 
alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  phosphorus,  capable 
of  being  made  tough  and  malleable,  or  hard, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  several 
ingredients.  It  has  great  power  in  resisting 
straining,  and  is  made  into  bearings  for 
machinery,  cog-wheels,  guns,  hammers,  cut- 
lery, wire,  sheathing  for  sea-going  vessels, 
&c.  E.  II,  Knight. 

Phosphoreous  t  (fos-fo're-us),  a.  Same  as 
Phosphorescent.  Pennant. 

Phosphoresce  (fos-fo-res'),  v.i.  pret.  phos- 
phoresced; ppr.  phosphorescing.  [See  PHOS- 
PHORUS.] To  shine,  as  phosphorus,  by  ex- 
hibiting a  faint  light  without  sensible  heat; 
to  give  out  a  phosphoric  light. 

Arenaceous  limestone  phosphoresces  in  the  dark 
when  scraped  with  a  knife.  Kir-wan. 

Phosphorescence  (fos-fo-res'ens),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  phosphorescent ; 
the  property  which  certain  bodies  possess 
of  becoming  luminous  without  undergoing 
combustion.  Phosphorescence  is  sometimes 
a  chemical,  sometimes  a  physical  action. 
When  chemical,  it  consists  essentially  in 
slow  oxidation  attended  with  evolution  of 
light;  when  physical,  it  consists  in  the  emis- 
sion of  light  previously  absorbed,  or  in  the 
transformation  of  heat  rays  into  light  rays. 
The  phosphoresence  of  the  sea  is  produced 
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by  the  scintillating  or  phosphorescent  light 
•mltted  from  tb«  bodU  of  cerUln  marine 
animals,  and  ls  well  seen  on  the  surface  of 
Uw  oeesn  at  night  Set  extract. 

sea  Is  mainly  due 


to  vari 
ire  the 


ous  phosphorescent  animala.  anxxiK« 
e         P>»i*U**tr*™>"'  <««  Portuguese 
.,1.  Medus..  Tun.c.1..  An»eUdev*c.  The 
.  of  Ouifiuntatui  is  variously  stated.  it  being 
^eryieneraUy  to  be  the  reu.lt  of  a  ncotws 
combustion  analogous  to  that  wWckttkes 
pt  e  in  phosphorus  when  eiposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Upon  the  whole,  however.  It  appears  that  the  pheno. 
xocess.  r~"'—"lt  essentially  in  the 
f^eSoSTorKnergy)  tao  liht; 


Phosphorescent  (fos-fo-res'ent).  o.  Shining 
with  a  faint  light  or  luminosity  like  that 
of  phosphorus ;  luminous  without  sensible 
heatVarioiu  animals  are  phosphorescent. 
as  the  glowworm,  the  phosphorescent  sea- 
pen  (Peanatala  pkotphorea).  and  the  bril- 
liant pyrosome.  Klsh  also  possess  this  pro- 
perty In  a  remarkable  degree.  A  number 
of  mineral  substances  exhibit  the  same  pro- 
perty, as  chloride  of  calcium,  anhydrous 
nitrate  of  lime,  some  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  the 
diamond,  some  varieties  of  fluor-spar,  apa- 
tite, borax,  and  many  other  substances. 
8onie  mineral  bodies  become  phosphorescent 
when  strongly  heated,  as  a  piece  of  lime.  , 
The  same  property  is  observable  in  decayed 

w...id.     See  1'HOSPHORESCENCK. 

Phosphoretted  (fos'fo-ret-ed),  o.    Same  as 

Phosphoric  (fos-fortk).  o.    Pertaining  to,  j 
obtained  from,  or  resembling  phosphorus ; 
phosphorescent 

How  the  lit  Like  shines,  a  ftutfhoric  sea. 
And  the  bit;  rain  comes  cUnciutf  to  the  earth. 

Byron. 

—  Photphorie add  (I'll .O,).  an  acid  usually 
obtained  by  burning  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorous 
acid,  by  oxidizing  phosphorus  with  nitric 
acid,  by  the  decomposition  of  apatite  and 
other  native  phosphates,  and  in  various 
other  ways.  It  is  tribasic,  forming  three 
distinct  classes  of  metallic  salts,  and  the 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  in  like  manner 
be  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals,  forming 
acid  and  neutral  ethers.  Phosphoric  acid 
Is  used  In  medicine  iu  the  form  of  solution, 
constituting  the  dilute  acid  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. It  Is  peculiarly  suited  to  disordered 
states  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  also  to 
states  of  debility,  characterized  by  softening 
of  the  bones. 

Phosphorical  (fos-for'ik-al),  a.  Phosphoric. 

Phosphorite  (fos'for-it),  u.  A  species  of 
calcareous  earth  ;  a  suh-sj>ecic8  of  apatite. 
It  is  an  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime. 

Phosphoritlc  (fos-fo-rit'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  phosphorite,  or  of  the  nature  of  phos- 
phorite. 

Phosphorize  (frw'for-iz).  rl.  To  combine 
or  impregnate  with  phosphorus.  Dana. 

Phosphoroscope  (fos-for'o-skop).  n.  An 
instrument  designed  to  show  the  phospho- 
rescence of  certain  bodies,  such  as  uranium 
compounds,  that  emit  light  but  for  a  very 
short  period. 

Phosphorous  (fos'for-us).  «.  Pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  phosphorus.  —  Phosphorous 
aeid  (HjPOJ,  an  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  on  phosphorous  anhydride,  by  ex- 
posing sticks  of  phosphorus  to  moist  air, 
and  in  several  other  ways.  Phosphorous 
acid  exists  usually  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
unrrystalli7ah]e  syrup,  but  it  may  also  be 
obtained  crystallized.  This  acid  is  diliatic, 
forming  two  series  of  metallic  salts,  named 
respectively  neutral  and  acid  phosithitr*. — 
Phoirphnrtnig  anhydride  ( l';<  >  i  a  soft,  white, 
readily  volatile  powder,  prepared  by  burn- 
ing phosphorus  in  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

Phosphorus  (fos'for-us),  n.  [L.  photjihona, 
Gr  photphorot,  the  morning-star,  lit  light- 
bringer.  from  phot,  light,  and  phen\  to 
bring  The  chemical  substance  has  this  name 
from  Its  character]  1.  The  morning-star: 
Phiwphor  (which  see).  —  2.  Sym.  P.  At  wt 
SI:  sp  gr.  1-826.  A  solid  non-metallic  com- 
1'ii-tlble  substance,  hitherto  undecomposed. 
occurring  chiefly  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, calcium,  and  magnesium,  in  volcanic 
and  other  rocks,  whose  disintegration  constl- 
tiit  •<  our  fertile  soll>.  It  exists  also  In  the 
plants  nsed  by  man  as  food,  and  Is  a  never- 
falling  and  Important  constituent  in  animal 
structure*.  It  was  originally  obtained  from 
'  s;  bat  It  Is  now  manufactured  from 


bones,  which  consist  in  part  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  Common  phosphorus  when  pure  in 
almost  transparent  and  colourless.  At  com- 
mon temperatures  it  is  a  soft  solid,  easily 
cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  baa  a 
waxy  lustre;  at  IDS'  it  fuses,  and  at  550*  is 
converted  into  vapour.  It  is  soluble,  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  in  naphtha,  tn  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  in  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  sulphide 
of  carbon,  and  sulphide  of  phosphorus. 
It  Is  exceedingly  inflammable.  Exposed  to 
the  air  at  common  temperatures  it  under- 
goes slow  combustion,  emits  a  white  vapour 
of  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odour,  appears  lu- 
minous in  the  dark,  and  is  gradually  con- 
sumed. On  this  account  phosphorus  should 
always  be  kept  under  water.  A  very  slight 
degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  inflame  phos- 
phorus in  the  open  air.  Gentle  pressure 
between  the  fingers,  friction,  or  a  tempera- 
ture not  much  above  its  point  of  fusion, 
kindles  it  readily.  It  burns  rapidly  even  in 
the  air,  emitting  a  splendid  white  light,  and 
causing  intense  heat  Its  combustion  is  far 
more  rapid  in  oxygen  gas,  and  the  light  far 
more  vivid.  The  product  of  the  perfect 
combustion  of  phosphorus  is  phosphorous 
pentoxide(PjOj),  a  white  solid  which  readily 
takes  up  water,  passing  into  phosphoric  I 
acid  (which  see).  Phosphorus  may  be  made 
to  combine  with  most  of  the  metals,  form- 
ing compounds  called  phosphides;  when  dis- 
solved in  fat  oils  it  forms  a  solution  which 
is  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  preparation  of  lucifer-matches,  and 
also  in  the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid 
It  is  of  all  stimulants  the  most  powerful  and 
diffusible,  but  on  account  of  its  activity 
highly  dangerous.  It  can  be  safely  admini- 
stered as  a  medicine  only  In  extremely  , 
minute  doses,  and  with  the  utmost  possible 
caution.  Phosphorus  presents  a  good  ex- 
ample of  allotropy  (see  ALI.OTROPY),  in  that 
it  can  be  exhibited  in  at  least  one  other  form, 
known  as  red  or  amoruhuus  phosphorus, 
presenting  completely  different  properties 
from  common  phosphorus.  This  variety  is 
produced  by  keeping  common  phosphorus 
a  long  time  slightly  lielow  the  boiling-point 
It  is  a  red,  hard,  brittle  substance,  not  fus- 
ible, not  poisonous,  and  not  readily  inflam- 
mable, so  that  it  may  be  handled  with  im- 
punity. When  heated  to  the  boiling-point 
it  changes  back  to  common  phosphorus.— 
Bolognian  phosphorus,  calcined  native  sul-  I 
phate  of  barytes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  I 
of  the  solar  phosphoric  substances.  When  j 
heated  with  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  it  emits  light  in  the  dark  for 
some  hours.— Phosphorus  buttle,  (a)  a  con- 
trivance for  obtaining  instantaneous  light. 
The  light  is  produced  by  stirring  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  about  in  a  dry  Iwttle  with  a  hot 
wire,  and  introducing  a  sulphur  match.  It 
i .  now  superseded  by  lucifer  matches  and 
similar  contrivances.  (6)  A  1-oz.  phial  con-  j 
t. lining  12  grains  phosphorus  melted  in  .• 
oz.  olive  oil  On  this  being  uncorked  in  the 
dark  it  emits  light  enough  to  read  the  dial 
of  a  watch,  and  It  will  retain  this  property 
for  several  years  if  not  too  frequently  used. 
— Phosphorus  paste,  a  poisonous  composi- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  as  rats. 
mice,  cockroaches.  Ac. 
Phosphuret  (fos'fu-ret).  n.  The  name  for- 
merly given  to  phosphide  (which  see). 
Ph08phuretted(fos'fu-ret-ed), a.  Combined 
with  phosphorus. — Phovphuretted  hydrogen 
(1'Hj).  a  gas  procured  by  boiling  phosphorus 
in  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali.  The  gas 
which  arises  is  spontaneously  inflammable; 
and  during  its  combustion  there  are  formed 
water  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  colourless, 
and  has  a  disagreeable  smell  resembling  I 
that  of  onions.  When  mixed  with  air  or  ! 
oxygen  gas  it  explodes  at  a  temperature  of 
SOO".  It  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  animal  substances.  When  this  gas  is 
cooled  below  zero  (C.)  It  deposits  a  liquid 
phosphide  of  hydrogen ;  the  gaseous  phos- 
phide remaining  is  no  longer  spontaneously 
inflammable. 

Phosphyttrite  (fos-flt'rit),  n.    Phosphate 
of  yttria,  a  very  rare  mineral  substance. 
Photel  (fo'tel),  n.  A  tree  nearly  akin  to  and 
closely  resembling  the  banana-tree. 
Photics  (fo'tiks).  n.   [Or.  phot,  photot.  light.  ] 
That  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
light.     K.  II  Knight. 

Photlzlte  (fo'tiz-it),  n.    [Or.  phoi,  photot, 
light]    A  mineral,  an  oxide  of  manganese. 
Photo  <  fo'toi.  n.    A  contraction  of  Photo- 
graph ;  a  photographic  picture ;  as,  to  sit 
(    for  one's  photo 


Photochemical  ( f 6-to-kem'ik-al ),  a 
taining  to  the  chemical  action  of  light 

Photo-electrotype  (fo'to-e-lek-tro-tipx  n. 
A  process  iu  wlu'ch  a  photographic  pnhn. 
is  produced  in  relief  so  as  to  afford,  by  elec- 
tro-deposition, a  matrix  for  a  cast,  from 
which  impressions  in  ink  may  be  obtained. 

Photo-engraving  (fo'to-en-grav-ing),  n.  A 
common  name  of  many  processes  in  whirh 
the  action  of  light  on  a  sensitized  surface 
is  made  to  change  the  nature  or  condition 
of  the  substance  of  the  plate  or  its  coutin- 
so  that  it  may  by  processes  be  made  to  ailor.l 
a  printing  surface  corresponding  to  the 
original  from  which  the  photographic  image 
was  derived.  See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photo-gal  vanography(fo't6-gal.va-nog-rs- 
II),  n.  The  art  or  process  of  obtaining  from 
a  photographic  negative  on  glass,  by  means 
of  a  gutta-percha  impression,  an  electrotyiw 
plate,  from  which  may  be  taken, as  in  copper- 
plate printing,  any  number  of  copies. 

Photogen  ( fo'to-jen  ),  n.  [  Gr.  phut,  photot. 
light,  and  genein,  to  produce.]  Same  as 
Paraffin-oil. 

Photogene  (fo'to-jen),  n.  [Gr.  phot,  photot, 
light,  and  genein,  to  produce.  ]  A  more  or 
less  continued  impression  or  picture  on  the 
retina.  //.  Spencer. 

Photogenic  (fo-to-jen'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  photogeny  or  to  photogenesis. 

Photogeny  (fo-toj'e-ni),  n.  The  art  of  tak- 
ing pictures  by  the  action  of  light  on  a 
chemically  prepared  ground;  photography. 

Photoglyphlc  (fo-to-glif'ik),  a.  Relating 
to  photoglyphy  or  to  the  art  of  engraving  by 
means  of  light;  as,  a  phvtoylyphic  engraving. 

Photoglyphy  ( fo-tog'li-n ),  n.  [Gr.  phot, 
photos,  light,  and  glypha,  to  engrave.]  The 
art  of  engraving  by  iiu'jins  of  the  action  of 
light  and  certain  chemicals ;  a  method  of 
eugraving  by  which  photographs  and  other 
transparent  designs  can  be  etched  into  steel, 
copper,  or  zinc  plates,  by  the  action  of  light 
and  certain  chemicals.  A  mixture  consist- 
ing of  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  water  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
is  poured  on  the  plate  and  allowed  to  dry. 
It  is  then  placed  ill  a  printing  frame  with 
the  object  it  is  desired  to  copy  laid  on  it, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  next  poured  on  the  plate, 
which  attacks  only  the  parts  which  the  light 
has  not  acted  on,  thus  etching  in  the  design 
of  the  object  superimposed.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 

Photogram  (fo'to-gram),  n.  Same  as  Photo- 
grapli.  [Rare.] 

Photograph  (fo'to-graf ),  n.  A  picture  ob- 
tainedby  means  of  photography.  See  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 

Photograph  (fo'to-graf),  ».l  To  produce  a 
likeness  or  facsimile  of  by  photographic 
means. 

Photographer  ( fo-togYaf-er),  n.  One  who 
takes  pictures  by  means  of  photography 

Photographic  ( lo-t«-graf'ik ),  a.    Relating 
to  photography  or  the  art  of  making 
tures  by  the  aid  of  sunlight. — Photogr*' 
printing,  the  process  of  obtaining  positives 
on  sensitized  paper  from  transparent  nega- 
tives by  exposure  to  light  in  a  printing 
frame.    See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photographical  (fo-to-graf ik-al),  o.  Same 
as  Photographic. 

Photographist  (fo-tog'ra-flst),  n.  Same  as 
Photographer. 

Photographometer  (f  6'to-gra-f  om"et-er),  n. 
[Ur.  phus,  photos,  light,  graphs,  to  describe, 
and  inetron,  measure.  ]  In  photog  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  sensibility  of  each 
tablet  employed  in  the  photographic  pro- 
cess, relatively  to  the  amount  of  radiation, 
luminous  and  chemicaL 
Photography  ( fo-tog-ra-fl ),  n.  [Gr.  t>>""- 
phottit,  light,  and  graphs,  to  describe.  ]  1  I  In- 
science  of  the  action  of  light  on  bodies;  the 
principles  of  physics  and  chemistry  which 
relate  to  the  production  of  pictures  by  the 
action  of  light— 2.  The  art  of  delineating 
objects  by  the  action  of  light.  The  name, 
however,  as  applied  to  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing pictures  by  the  sun's  rays,  rest- 
misconception.  The  true  light-givlnj 
of  the  sun  have  no  influence  in  alterinf 
chemical  condition  of  bodies  an«l  therebj 
of  producing  those  changes  in  their  colour 
on  which  photography  depends.  Recent 
investigations  prove  that  these  changes  are 
produced  to  some  extent  by  the  feeblj  lumi- 
nous blue  and  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
but  chiefly  by  other  rays  which  are  absol- 
utely dark  or  invisible.  The  epithet  art 
fluorescent,  or  chemical  has  been  applied  U> 
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theserays.  (See  ACTINISM.)  The  principle  on 
which  photography  depends  reaches  back 
to  the  time  of  the  alchemists,  who  discovered 
that  chloride  of  silver  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays  became  black.  Wedgewood  and  Davy 
in  1802  attempted  to  apply  this  fact  to  ar- 
tistic purposes  by  throwing  the  shadow  of 
an  object  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or,  pre- 
ferably, of  leather,  covered  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  but  they  were  unable  to  fix  the  pic- 
tures. About  1814  M.  Niepce,  in  France, 
discovered  a  method  of  producing  pictures 
on  plates  of  copper  or  pewter,  covered  with 
a  sensitive  resinous  substance  called  bitu- 
men of  Judea,  and  also  of  rendering  them 
permanent.  This  process  he  called  helio- 
graphy.  M.  Niepce  associated  himself  with 
SI.  Daguerre,  who  elaborated  from  his  pro- 
cess the  very  beautiful  one  which  bears  his 
name.  (See  DAGUERREOTYPE.)  This  process 
has  been  superseded  by  two  processes,  viz. 
the  calotype  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  first 
patented  in  1841,  who  revived  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood's  process  of  obtaining  pictures  on  sen- 
sitized paper  (see  CALOTYPE),  and  the  collo- 
dion process,  first  suggested  by  M.  Le  Grey, 
of  Paris,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Archer  in 
1850.  (See  COLLODION.)  Calotype  and  collo- 
dion photographs  may  be  negative  or  posi- 
tive. Negative  photographs  exhibit  the 
lights  and  shades  contrary  to  nature,  that 
is,  the  lights  dark  and  shades  white ;  posi- 
tive photographs  exhibit  them  in  accordance 
with  nature.  To  produce  a  positive,  the  neg- 
ative is  placed  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  a  piece  of  glass  pressed 
on  both  to  insure  contact.  The  sunlight 
penetrates  the  negative  and  darkens  the 
parts  of  the  underlying  paper  opposite  the 
lights  of  the  picture,  whilst  the  parts  oppo- 
site the  opaque  parts  of  the  picture  (the 
lights  of  nature)  are  protected.  The  process 
for  obtaining  a  positive  from  a  negative  is 
called  printing.  In  the  Niepcotype  process 
albumen  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  film  in 
place  of  collodion.  Many  modifications  are 
constantly  being  introduced  into  photo- 
graphy, as  the  carbon  process,  popularized 
by  Mr.  Swan  of  Newcastle,  whose  plan  was 
to  prepare  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  bichrom- 
ate of  potash  (the  latter  being  the  sensitiz- 
ing agent),  mixed  with  some  black  pigment, 
and  apply  the  mixture  as  a  coating  to  a 
sheet  of  paper,  ami  print  his  positives  on 
the  black  cake,  or  tissue  as  it  is  called,  thus 
produced.  The  autotype  process,  invented 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  is  a  more  simple  and 
ready  method  of  carbon-printing  than  the 
carbon  process  proper,  but  the  principles 
involved  are  the  same.  Various  modes  of 
multiplying  photographic  pictures  by  what 
is  termed  photo-lithography  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tried.  For  a  mode  of  multiplying 
pictures  by  litho-photography  from  a  har- 
dened tissue,  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  carbon  process,  see  under  HELIOTYPE. 
In  Mr.  Woodbury's  engraving  process  the 
hardened  tissue  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  plate  of  type  metal  under  consider- 
able pressure.  The  plate  takes  the  impres- 
sion of  the  relief,  and  pictures  are  printed 
from  it  instead  of  from  the  raised  tissue. 

Photo-heliograph  (f6-t6-he'li-6-graf),n.  An 
instrument  for  observing  transits  of  Venus 
and  other  solar  phenomena,  consisting  of 
a  telescope  mounted  for  photography  on  an 
equatorial  stand  and  moved  by  suitable 
clockwork. 

Photo-lithography  (fo-t6-li-thog"ra-fl),  n. 
The  art  of  engraving  on  stone  by  means  of 
the  action  of  light  and  of  certain  chemicals: 
specifically,  the  process  of  producing  copies 
of  photographs  and  other  transparent  de- 
signs on  prepared  stone,  analogous  to  that 
of  producing  such  copies  on  metal,  described 
under  photoglypby.  See  PHOTOGLYPHY. 

Photologic,  Photologieal  (fo-to-loj'ik,  fo- 
to-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  photology,  or 
the  doctrme  of  light. 

Photology  (fo-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photos, 
light,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrme 
or  science  of  light,  explaining  its  nature  and 
phenomena. 

Photomaguetism  ( fo-to-mag'net-izm ),  n. 
The  relation  of  magnetism  to  light.  Fara- 
day. 

Photometer  (fo-tom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  phos, 
photos,  light,  and  metron,  measure.  ]  An  in- 
strument intended  to  indicate  the  differ- 
ent quantities  of  light,  as  in  a  cloudy  or 
bright  day,  or  between  bodies  illuminated 
in  different  degrees.  All  such  instruments 
have  for  essential  purpose  the  determina- 


tion of  the  relatives  distances  at  which  two 
sources  produce  equal  intensities  of  illumi- 
nation. One  of  the  most  common  photo- 
myeters  is  that  of  Bunsen,  which  consists  of 
a  screen  of  white  paper  with  a  grease-spot 
in  its  centre.  The  lights  to  be  compared 
are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  this  screen, 
and  their  distances  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
grease-spot  appears  neither  brighter  nor 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  paper,  from 
whatever  side  it  is  viewed.  When  the  dis- 
tances have  not  been  correctly  adjusted, 
the  grease-spot  will  appear  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  paper  when  viewed  from  the 
side  on  which  the  illumination  is  most  in- 
tense, and  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  paper 
when  viewed  from  the  other  side.  The  in- 
tensities of  the  two  lights  are  to  one  an- 
other as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from 
the  screen  at  which  they  must  be  placed  in 
order  that  the  grease-spot  may  appear 
neither  brighter  nor  darker  than  the  rest  of 
the  paper. 

Photometric,  Photometrical  (fo-to-mef- 
rik,  fo-to-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
made  by  a  photometer. 

Photometry  (fo-tom'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  phos, 
photos,  light,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  The 
measurement  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
light  emitted  by  different  sources,  con- 
sisting in  determining  the  relative  distances 
at  which  two  sources  produce  equal  intensi- 
ties of  illumination. 

Photo-micrography  (f6'tq-mi-krog"ra-fl), 
n.  [Gx.phos,  photos,  light,  mikros,  small,  and 
grapho,  to  write.]  The  art  or  process  of 
enlarging  minute  objects  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  and  projecting  the  enlarged 
image  on  a  sensitized  collodion  film. 

Photophobia  (fo-to-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Gr.  phis, 
photos,  light,  and  phobia,  dread.]  An  intol- 
erance or  dread  of  light.  It  is  a  disease  of 
nervous  irritability,  and  one  of  excitement 
of  the  visual  nerve  in  particular. 

Photopsia,  Photopsy  (fo-top'si-a,  fo-top'si), 
n.  [Gr.  phos,  photos,  light,  and  opsis,  sight.  ] 
A  morbid  affection  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
sparks  of  fire  or  flashes  of  light  seem  to  play 
before  them. 

Photo-relief  (fo'to-re-lef),  n.  A  term  applied 
to  a  process  for  obtaining  by  photographic 
means  and  subsequent  manipulations  a 
printing  surface  in  relief  to  receive  the  ink 
and  communicate  impressions.  See  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  &c. 

Photo-sculpture  (fo-to-skulp'tur),  n.  [Gr. 
phos,  photos,  light,  and  E.  sculpture.]  The 
process  of  sculpturing  statuettes,  medal- 
lions, and  the  like,  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
The  person  whose  likeness  is  to  be  taken 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  room, 
in  the  wall  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
four  equidistant  circular  holes  only  large 
enough  to  permit  the  action  of  a  camera 
lens  through  each,  while  in  a  dark  passage 
outside  the  wall  there  are  twenty-four 
cameras,  each  of  which  receives  the  image 
of  that  portion  of  the  person  towards 
which  its  lens  is  directed.  The  subject 
is  thus  photographed  all  round.  The 
pictures  thus  received  are  then  so  arranged 
that  in  a  neighbouring  room  they  can  be 
projected  in  succession  by  means  of  a  magic 
lantern  on  a  transparent  screen.  The  sculptor 
works  behind  this  screen  on  a  piece  of  model- 
ling clay,  turning  it  round  as  he  works,  and 
copying  the  figures  produced  on  the  screen 
successively  by  means  of  a  pantograph, 
which  has  its  reducing  point  armed  with  a 
moulding  or  cutting  tool,  so  that,  as  the 
longer  arm  is  tracing  each  figure  on  the 
screen  the  shorter  one  is  reproducing  it  on 
the  clay. 

Photosphere  (fo'to-sfer),  ».  [Gr.  phos, 
photos,  light,  and  E.  sphere.]  An  envelope  of 
light ;  specifically,  the  luminous  envelope, 
supposed  to  consist  of  incandescent  matter, 
surrounding  the  sun.  According  to  Kirchhoff 
the  sun'sphotosphere  is  either  solid  or  liquid, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  non-lum- 
inous atmosphere,  composed  of  gases  and 
vapours  of  the  substances  incandescent  in 
the  photosphere. 

Phototype  (fo'to-tip),  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photos, 
light,  and  typos,  a  type.  ]  A  type  or  plate  of  the 
same  nature  as  an  engraved  plate  produced 
from  a  photograph  by  a  peculiar  process,  as 
by  photoglyphy  or  photolithography,  and 
from  which  copies  can  be  printed ;  also,  the 
process  by  which  such  a  plate  is  produced. 

Photo-xylography  ( f  6 '  to  -  zi  -  log"  ra  -  ft ),  n. 
[Gr.  phos,  photos,  light,  x>tlon,  a  log  of  wood, 
and  grapho,  to  write.]  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing an  impression  of  an  object  on  wood 


by  photography  and  subsequent  processes 
and  then  printing  from  the  block. 

Photo-zincography(f6'to-zing-kog"ra-n),n. 
[Gr.  phos, photos,  light,  E.zinc,&ndGi:graphd, 
to  write.]  The  process  of  projecting  an  im- 
pression on  a  plate  of  prepared  zinc  by  pho- 
tography and  then  engraving  it  by  etching 
with  acids,  so  that  copies  can  be  printed  from 
the  plate.  This  process  was  invented  by  Sir 
Henry  James,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  ordnance  survey  department  at  South- 
ampton. It  is  in  principle  the  same  as 
photolithography. 

Phragma  (frag'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  a  fence.]  In 
hot.  a  spurious  dissepiment  in  fruit. 

Phragmacone  (frag'ma-kon),  n.  [Gr. 
phragma,  a  partition,  and  konos,  a  cone.] 
The  chambered  cone  of  the  belemnite  within 
the  guard. 

Phragmites  (frag-mi'tez),  n.  [From  Gr. 
phragmos,  a  hedge ;  forming  hedges.]  A 
genus  of  plants  including  some  eighteen 
species,  known  as  reeds,  tall,  handsome 
grasses,  with  annual  stems,  and  a  perennial 
root,  found  by  the  margins  of  streams  and 
lakes.  They  occur  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  Siberia,  Japan,  North  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia, forming  thick  coverts,  and  yielding 
an  abundance  of  strong  durable  grass,  of 
great  value  for  thatching  roofs.  P.  corn- 
munis,  the  only  British  species,  is  the  largest 
grass  of  this  country. 

Phraise  (fraz),  v.i.  To  use  coaxing  or 
wheedling  language.  [Scotch.] 

Phraising  (fraz'ing),  p.  and  a.  Cajoling; 
coaxing ;  palavering ;  making  long  or  fine 
speeches.  [Scotch.] 

Phrase  (fraz),  ».  [Gr.  phrasis,  a  phrase, 
from  phrazo,  to  speak.]  1.  A  brief  expres- 
sion; a  single  word,  or  more  generally  two 
or  more  words  forming  a  complete  expression 
by  themselves  or  being  a  portion  of  a  sen- 
tence. 'Mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase.' 
Dryden. 

1  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call.     '  Steal  I '  fob  1  a  fico  for 
the  f  firase  I  Stta*. 

2.  A  peculiar  or  characteristic  expression ; 
a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage; an  idiom.  '  Sweet  household  talk  and 
phrases  of  the  hearth.'  Tennyson. — 3.  The 
manner  or  style  in  which  a  person  expresses 
himself ;  diction.  '  Thou  speak'st  in  better 
phrase. '  Shak.  — 4.  In  music,  a  short  part  of  a 
composition  occupying  a  distinct  rhythmical 
period  of  from  two  to  four  bars,  but  some- 
times extended  to  five  and  even  more.  Two 
phrases  generally  make  up  a  sentence  closed 
by  a  perfect  cadence. 

Phrase  (fraz),  v.  t.  pret.  &pp.  phrased;  ppr. 
phrasing.  To  call ;  to  style  ;  to  express  in 
words  or  in  peculiar  words.  '  These  suns, 
for  so  they  phrase  them.'  Shak. 

Phrase  (fraz),  v.i.  1.  To  employ  peculiar 
phrases  or  forms  of  speech;  to  express  one's 
self.  '  So  Saint  Cyprian  phraseth. '  Prynne. 
[Rare.] — 2.  In  music,  to  render  music  pro- 
perly with  reference  to  its  melodic  form ; 
to  bring  into  due  prominence  the  grouping 
of  tones  into  figures,  phrases,  sentences,  &c. 

Phrase-book  (fraz'buk),  n.  A  book  in  which 
phrases  or  the  idioms  of  a  language  are  col- 
lected and  explained. 

Phraseless  (fraz'les),  a.  Not  to  be  expressed 
or  described.  Shak. 

Phraseogram  (fra'ze-6-gram),  n.  [Gr. 
phrasis,  phraseds,  a  phrase,  and  gramma,  a 
letter]  In  phonography,  a  combination  of 
shorthand  characters  to  represent  a  phrase 
or  sentence. 

Phraseologic,  Phraseological  (fra'ze-o- 
loj"ik,  fra'ze-6-loj"ik-al ),  a.  Pertaining  to 
phraseology;  consisting  of  a  peculiar  form 
of  words. 

Phraseologist  (fra-ze-ol'o-jist),  n.  1.  A 
stickler  for  a  particular  form  of  words  or 
phraseology;  a  coiner  of  phrases.  'A  mere 
phraseologist.'  Guardian. — 2.  A  collector  of 
phrases. 

Phraseology  (fra-ze-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  phrasii, 
a  phrase,  and  lego,  to  speak.]  1.  Manner  of 
expression ;  peculiar  words  or  phrases  used 
in  a  sentence;  diction. — 2.  A  collection  of 
phrases  in  a  language. — Diction,  Phraseo- 
logy, Style.  See  DICTION.  —  SYN.  Diction, 
expression,  style,  language. 

Phratry  (fra'tri),  n.  ( .Gr.  phratria. )  In 
ancient  Athens,  a  section  of  the  people, 
being  a  subdivision  of  the  phyle  or  tribe. 

Phrenesiact  (fre-ne-si'ak),  a.  Same  as 
Phrenetic.  '  Like  an  hypochondriac  person, 
or,  as  Burton's  Anatomia  hath  it,  siphrenesiac 
or  lethargic  patient.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Phrenetic  t  (fre-net'ik),  a.  [L.  phreneticus. 
from  Gr.  phrenitikos,  suffering  from  phreni- 
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PHRENETIC 


lit 


of    the   brain.    See 
the  mind  disordered 


I'HHKXST.)    Baring  the  mind  di* 
frenzied;  frantic;  frenetic.    Hatter. 
Phrenetic  (fre-net'lk),  n.     A  frantic  or 
frenzied  penon;   one  whose  mind  I*  dis- 


mrr~n<4i  nw«rbM  they  see  thai  wfthoot  which 
their  .— g*-.ii~.  b  aimed  with  within.    Honxy. 

Phrenetlcally  (fre-net'lk-al-liX  adv.  In  a 
phrenetic  manner 

Phrenic  ( f  ren'ikx  o.  1  From  Or.  phrenet,  the 
diaphragm.]  In  annt  belonging  to  the 
diaphragm ;  as.  a  phrenic  vein. 

Phrenic  (fren'ik).  n  A  mental  disease;  a 
nieiiii-iiie  or  remedy  for  such  a  Iliimii 

Phrenic*  (fren'iksX  n.  [Or.  phrfn.  phrfnos, 
the  mind.)  MenUl  philosophy;  metaphys- 
ics. R.  Parlre.  [Bare.) 

Phrenltll  (f  re-nl'tlsX  n.  (Or. ,  from  phrfn,  the 
mind,  and  -tfu.term.  denoting  inflammation.  ] 
1.  In  nud.  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
of  the  menlnges  of  the  brain,  attended  with 
acute  fever  and  delirium.  —2.  Delirium ; 
phrcnsy  or  frenzy. 

Phrenologer  (fre-nol'o-jerX  n.  A  phrenol- 
ogist 

Phrenologlc,  Phrenological  (fren-o-loj'lk, 
freno-Iojlk-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  phren- 
.  .I.- 1 

PhrenologlcaUy (fren  d-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
:i  phrenological  manner;  according  to  the 


principles  of  phrenology. 
Phrenologist  ' 


(fre-nol'o-jist),  n.    One  versed 

Phrenology  (fre-nol'o-Ji),  n.  [Gr.  phrfn.  the 
mind,  *JM  logos,  discourse  )  The  science  of 
the  human  mind.  But  the  term  Is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  doctrine  founded  on  a  presumed 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  brain  obtained  by  comparing 
their  relative  forms  and  magnitudes  in  dif- 
ferent Individuals  with  the-  propensities  and 
intellectual  powers  which  these  individuals 
are  found  respectively  to  possess.  The  doc- 
trine which  Is  the  basis  of  phrenology  was 
first  propounded  by  Dr  Gall,  a  physician  of 
Vienna,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Spunhelm. 
Dr.  A.  Combe,  George  Combe,  and  others. 
The  doctrine  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
brain  Is  an  aggregation  of  parts  or  organs,  and 
that  each  organ  has  a  distinct  and  separate 
function  in  the  evolution  of  mind  or  mental 
act*.  The  faculties  are  usually  divided  Into 
two  orders — feelings  and  intellect,  or  affec- 
tive and  intellectual  fa- 
culties. The  feelings 
are  divided  Into  two 
genera  — the  propensi- 
ties and  the  sentiments; 
while  the  Intellectual 
faculties  are  divided 
into  the  perceptive  or 
knowing  and  the  re- 
flective faculties.  In  the 
subjoined  figures  the 
different  organs  (most 
of  them  double)  are 
marked  out  and  mini 
bered,  according  to  the 
system  of  Spurzhclm 
Frey  and  Hitzig  In  Ger- 
many and  Ferrier  and 
others  in  England  have 
endeavoured  to  prove 
experimentally  that  cer- 
tain functions  are  local- 
ized In  certain  parts  of 
the  brain,  but  their 
experiments  are  not 
conclusive. 

Phreno  -  magnetism 
(fren -6-mag  net-lira ), 
n.    The  power  of  exciting  the  organs  of  the 
brain  through  mesmeric  Influence. 
Phreniy  (fren'zix  n.    (Fr.  phrfntsie.  frtne- 
sie;   L.  phrtnesis,  from  Or.  phrin,  phrenos, 
the  mind.)  An  old  spelling  of  r'rtmy.   -De- 
moniac fiArfnjy,  moping  melancholy.'   Hil- 
ton. , 
Phrensy  (fren'zix  ».t  pret  *  pp  phrensied; 
ppr  phrensying.    To  nuke  frantic;  to  Infu- 
riate.    Byron. 

Phrentlct(fren'tlk),n.  A  phrenetic.  •Pkrm- 
f>aor  bed  lama.1  Woodtcard 
PHrenUctffrcn'tikXa  Phrenetic.  B.Jents. 
Phrontlrt«ryt(fron'tls-Ur-I).n.  (Ot.phron- 
ttptnon,  from  phrontuo.  to  think,  from 
p*r*n.mlnd]  A  school  or  seminary  of  learn- 

Phrygane»(frI-g.'ne-mXn.  [Or  pkryganm, 
a  dry  stick  -from  appearance  of  larva.)  A 
genus  of  Insect*  of  the  order  Neuroptera,  of 
which  there  are  many  species.  See  CAD. 
MCI-FLY. 
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Phrygian  (frij'i-anX  o.  [From  Phrygia,  in 
Asia  Minor.)  Pertaining  to  Phrygia  or  to 
the  Phrygians. — Phrygian  cap,  the  red  cap 
of  Liberty  worn  by  the  leaden  during  the 
first  French  republic.  —  Phrygian  mode,  in 
one.  music,  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
mode*  or  scales.  The  Phrygian  scale  com- 
mences on  £,  and  differs  from  the  modern 
K  minor  in  having  for  Its  second  degree  F 
flat  instead  of  F  sharp.  —  Phrygian  itone,  a 
stone  described  by  the  ancients,  used  in 
dyeing ;  a  light  spongy  stone  resembling  a 
pumice,  said  to  have  drying  and  astringent 
properties. 

Phrygian  (frij'i-anX  n.  1  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Phrygia.— 2.  Eccle*.  one  of  an 
early  Christian  sect,  so  called  from  Phrygia, 
where  they  abounded.  They  regarded  Mon- 
tanus  as  their  prophet,  and  laid  claim  to 
the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

Phthlriasls  (thi-ri'a-alsX  n.  (Or.  phtheiria- 
gis,  from  phtheir,  a  louse.)  The  lousy  dis- 
ease (rnorou*  pcdiculotnut),  which  consists  in 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  lice  on  the 
human  body  in  spite  of  cleanliness. 
Phthisic  i  ti/  ik  i.  n.  1.  A  consumption  or 
wasting  away;  phthisis.— 2.  A  person  affec- 
ted with  phthisis. 

Phthisical  (tlz'ik-al).  o.  [Or.  phthixilcos.  See 
PHTHISIS.)  Of  or  belonging  to  phthisis;  af- 
fected by  phthisis ;  wasting  the  flesh ;  as,  a 
phthisical  consumption. 
Phthlslcky  (tizOk-i),  a.  Phthisical  (which 
see). 

Phthlslology  (tiz-i-ol'o-jiX  n.  [Or.  phthisis, 
a  wasting,  and  logos,  a  discourse. }  A  trea- 
tise on  phthisis.  Dunglison. 
Phthislpneumonla  (thi'zip-nu-m6"ni-a),  n. 
[Gr  phthisis,  consumption,  and  pncumones, 
the  lungs.]  In  incd.  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. 

Phthisis  (thi'sis),  n.  [Or.  phtliitrw,  a  wast- 
ing, from  phthi6,  to  consume.]  A  disease 
produced  by  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  consumption; 
pulmonary  consumption. 
Phthongometer  (fthong-gom'et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
phthongon,  the  voice,  a  sound,  and.wwfron, 
a  measure.)  An  instrument  used  for  mea- 
suring vocal  sounds.  '  We  may,  however, 
consider  this  instrument  as  a  phtJionyo- 
meter,  or  measure  of  vowel  quantity. '  Whe- 
well. 
Phycology  ( fi-kol'o-)i ),  n.  [Or.  phylrot,  a 
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texts  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  inclosed 
within  a  small  leather  c.-ise,  which  was  fast- 
ened with  straps  on 
the  forehead  just 
above  and  between 
the  eyes,  and  on 
the  left  arm  near 
the  region  of  the 
heart  The  four 
passages  inscribed 
upon  the  phylac- 
tery were  Ex.  xlll. 
1-10,  11-16;  Deut 
vi.  4-9;  xi.  18-21. 
The  custom  was 
founded  on  a  literal 
interpretation  of 
Ex  xiii.  16;  Deut 
vi.  8;  xi.  18.— 
S  Among  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  a 
case  in  which  they 
inclosed  the  relic* 
Phylactery,  from  an  original  of  the  dead. 

Phylactolaemata 


Fig.  I. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  CHART  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEAD. 

AFPRCTIVB  FACULTIES.     \._fnfauaia:    I.  Amaliveness.    i.  Philoprofrenitivejtss.    3.  Con 


ss.      7.   Secretivencss. 
n.  Lo' 


centranvenesv      4.   Adhesiveness.    "5.  Combativeness.     6.    Destructivenes' 

L  9,  Construcnveness.  II.  Sentiments.  10.  Self-esteem  n  Love  of  approba 
rHop.^r'wo'nSer  £  fgXSfZ  Wit.  ^rSion'5  Kin"n<!SS-  "'  Co-"""*-""'- 
*  Souring  K2sK™i  'v^e/W_^.!tf  "^Lty-^Form.  =4.  Sue.  ^.  Weigh,. 
3j.  Language. 


II.  Rrflrctnt.    34.  Comparison.    35.  C 


r.      ».  E 
ausality. 


sea-weed,  and  logos,  a  discourse.)  That  de- 
partment of  botany  which  treats  of  the  ahne 
or  sea-weeds. 

Phycomater  (fi'k6-ma-ter),  n.  [Gr.  phykos, 
sea-weed,  and  mater,  mother.  ]  The  gelatine 
in  which  the  sporales  of  algaceous  plants 
first  vegetate. 

Phylactert(fl-lak'ter),  n.    A  phylactery. 

The  Pharisees  were  .  .  .  skilful  expositors  of  the 
Mo»aical  law,  weaving  Uie  precepts  tnereof  in  My. 
t*"frt  (narrow  scrolls  of  parchment)  bound  about 
their  brows  and  above  their  left  elbows.  Sanityi. 

Phylactered  t  ( fl-lak'terd  X  a.  Wearing  a 
l'h>]  ..tcry;  dressed  like  the  Pharisees. 

Phylacterlc,  Phylactertcal  (fl-lak-ter-ik, 
fl-Iak-ter'ik-al),  o.  Pertaining  to  phylac- 

Mjta 

Phylactery  (fl-lak'ter-i),n.  [Or.phylaktirion, 
from  pAylonS,  to  defend  or  guard.)  1.  Any 
charm.spell,  oramuletwornas  a  preservati  ve 
from  danger  or  disease.—  2.  In  Jewish  antii/ 
a  strip  of  parchment  inscribed  with  certain 


n.  pi.  [Gr.  phylassf,  to  guard,  and  laima, 
laimatos.  the  throat]  The  division  of  Poly, 
zoa  in  which  the  mouth  is  provided  with 
the  arched  valvular  process  known  as  the 
'epistome,'  and  in  which  the  tentaculate 
disc  is  horse-shoe  shaped. 
Phy  larch  (mark),  n.  [Gr.  phylf,  a  tribe,  and 
arche,  rule.  ]  In  ancient  Athens,  the  chief  or 
governor  of  a  tribe  or  phyle,  who  was  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  command  and  super- 
intendence of  the  cavalry. 
Phylarchy  (fi'lar-ki),  n.  The  state  or  office 
of  a  phylarch;  government  of  a  tribe  or 
clan. 

Phyle  (fileX  n.  [Gr.  phyli,  a  tribe.)  One 
of  the  tribes  into  which  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians were  divided,  originally  four,  after- 
wards  ten. 

Phyletlc  (fi-let'ik),  o.  [Gr.  phyll,  a  race.) 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  race  or  tribe : 
applied  especially  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  animal  tribes. 
Phyllauthus  ( fl-lan'thus  x  n.  [From  Gr. 
phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  flowers 
produced  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves.]  A 
large  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Euphorbi- 
aceee.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  warm 
climates,and  vary  in  stature  from  small  pros- 
trate annuals  to  moder- 
ate-sized trees.  Some  of 
them  possess  medical 
properties,  but  few  are 
of  any  special  Interest 
Phy llary  ( fll'a-ri ),  n.  In 
dot.  one  of  the  leaflets 
forming  the  Involucre  of 
composite  flowers.  Star- 
month. 

Phyllis  (fll'isX  r.t.  [From 
Phyllis,  a  name  common 
in  amatory  poems.)  To 
celebrate  or  flatter  in 
amatory  verses.  [Rare. ) 
He  passed  his  easy  hours, 

instead  of  prayer. 
In  madrigals  and  fttylltsinf 
the  fair.  Carl*. 

Phylllte  (Hilt),  n.     [Gr. 
phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  lithos, 
a  stone.]     1.   In  geol.  a 
term  used  for  a  fossil  leaf 
in   which    the   principal 
veins  converge  at  both  the 
base  and  the  apex.  —2.  In 
mineral,  a  mineral  found 
In    Sterling,    Massachu- 
setts, consisting  chiefly  of  the  hydrous  Bili 
cate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  manganese,  and 
occurring    in    thin 
scales  or  leaves. 
Phylllum  (fll'l-uni). 
it.     [Or.  phyllon,  a 
leaf.  ]  A  genus  of  or- 
thopterotis    insect* 
lielonging  to  the  fa- 
mily I'hasmidcc,  and 
)K>pularly  known  by 
the    name  of   leaf- 
insects  or  waiting- 
leaves.  Some  of  them 
have  wing-covers  so 
closely    resembling 
the  leaves  of  plants 
that  they  are  easily 
mistaken     for    the 
vegetable     produc- 
The  eggs  too  have  a 


Phyllium  slcclfolium. 
tions  around  them. 


Fitt.  Ott.  fat,  fmll;       nX,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mbve; 


curious  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  plants. 


tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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They  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  and  South  America. 
The  males  have  long  antennae  and  wings, 
and  can  fly;  the  females  have  short  antenna;, 
and  are  incapable  ol  flight.  The  cut  shows 
the  female  of  P.  sicci/olium  (two-thirds  the 
natural  size). 

Phyllocyanin  (fll-6-si'a-nin),  n.  [Or.  phyl- 
lon, a  leaf,  and  kyanus,  blue.]  The  blue 
colouring  principle  of  chlorophyll. 

Phyllocyst  (fll'lo-sist),  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  and  kystis,  a  cyst.  ]  A  name  given  to 
the  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  hydro- 
phyllia  of  certain  of  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

Phyllode  (fll-od'),  n.     Same  as  Phyllodium. 

Phyllodineous  (fll-16-din'e-us),  a.  In  lot. 
having  flattened  leaf-like  twigsor  leaf -stalks 
instead  of  true  leaves. 

Phyllodium  (fll-lo'di- 

um),  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  and  eidos,  likeness.  ] 
In  dot.  a  leaf-stalk  when 
it  becomes  developed 
into  a  flattened  expan- 
sion like  a  leaf,  as  in 
some  Australian  acacias, 
and  in  some  species  of 
Oxalis,  Bupleurum,  &c. 

Phyllogen.  (fll'16-gen),  n. 
[Gr.  pnyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
genein,  to  produce.  ]  The 
same  as  Phyllophore. 

Phyllograpsus   ( fll  -  6  - 
grap'sus),  n.    [Gr.  phyl- 
lon, a  leaf,  and  graphs,  I 
write.]    Same  as  Wrap-      Phyllodium (Acacia 
topera  (which  see).  htimfiiyiia}. 

Phyllold  (fll'oid),  a.  [Gr. 
phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  eidos,  form.l   Leaf -like; 
shaped  like  a  leaf. 

Phyllomanla  (fll-lo-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  phyl- 
lon, a  leaf,  and  mania,  madness.]  In  but. 
the  production  of  leaves  in  unusual  num- 
bers or  in  unusual  places. 

Phyllopliagan  (fll-of'a-gan),  n.  [Gr.  phyl- 
I'IH,  a  leaf,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  One  of  a  sec- 
tion (Phyllophaga)  of  lamellicorn  coleopter- 
ous insects  containing  the  chafers,  and  so 
called  from  these  insects  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

Phyllophagous (fll-of'a-gus),  a.  [See above.] 
Leaf-eating. 

Phyllophore  (flllo-for),  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  and  phoros,  bearing,  from  phero,  to 
bear.  ]  In  bot.  the  terminal  bud  or  growing 
point  in  palms. 

Phyllophorous  (fll-of'o-rus),  a.  [Gr.  phyl- 
lon, &  leaf,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  Leaf -bear- 
ing; producing  leaves. 

Phyllopod  (fll'lo-pod),  n.  One  of  the  Phyl- 
lopoda. 

Phyllopoda  (fll-op'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.phyllon, 
a  leaf,  and  pmts,  podos,  a  foot.  ]  An  order  of 
branchiopodous  crustaceans,  in  which  the 
body  is  elongated,  and  the  extremities  of  a 
flattened  form,  like  that  of  a  leaf,  for  the 
purpose  of  swimming,  as  in  the  Branchi- 
pus.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their 
affinity  to  the  extinct  trilobites,  and  are  by 
some  united  with  the  Ostracoda. 

Phylloptosls  (fll-op'to-sis),  n.  [Gr.  phyllon, 
a  leaf,  and  ptosis,  a  falling.]  In  tot.  the  fall 
of  the  leaf. 

Phyllosomata  (fil-6-so'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  sorna,  a  body.]  A  name 
given  to  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  a 
distinct  family  of  double-cuirassed  crusta- 
ceans, belonging  to  the  order  Stomapoda, 
composed  of  forms  which  are  very  remark- 
able for  their  rounded  shape  and  the  trans- 
parency of  their  teguments.  They,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  now  known  to  be 
larval  forms  of  macrurous  decapods.  See 
GLASS-CRAB. 

Phyllostoma  (fll-os'to-ma), ».  [Gr.  phyllon, 
a  leaf,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.]  A  genus  of 
bats  belonging  to  the  family  Phyllostomida;. 

Phyllostome  (fll'- 
o-stom),  n.  [Gr.  f 
phyllon,^  leaf,  and 
Htoma,  a  mouth.] 
A  leaf-nosed  bat, 
a  member  of  the 
family  Phyllosto- 
midBe  (which  see). 

Fhyllostomldae 
(fil-o-stom'i-de),  n. 
pi-     The  spectre- 
bats,  a  family  of  in- 
sectivorous Cheir- 
optera,        which 
have  a  simple  and 
fleshy  leaflike  appendage  to  thenose(whence 
the  name),  and  a  fore-finger  of  two  joints. 


Head  of  Vampire-bat  (Phyl- 
lostoma.  spectrum). 


They  attain  to  a  considerable  size,  Phyl- 
lostorna  spectrum  having  an  expanse  of 
wing  of  2J  feet.  The  family  comprises  the 
vampires  or  blood-sucking  bats.  See  VAM- 
PIRE-BAT. 

PhyllotactiC  (fll-o-tak'tik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  phyllotaxis. 

Phyllotaxis,  PhyUotaxy  (fll'o-tak-sis,  fll'- 
o-tak-si),  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  taxis, 
order.  ]  In  bot.  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
on  the  axis  or  stem. 

Phylloxanthin  (fll-lok-san'thin),  n.  [Gr. 
phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  xanthos,  yellow.]  The 
yellow  colouring  principle  of  chlorophyll. 

Phylloxera  (fll-ok-se'ra),  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  and  xeros,  parched.  ]  A  genus  of  insects 
which  infests  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the 
oak,  vine,  &c.,  forming  leaf -galls.  There  are 
a  good  many  species,  but  the  one  best 
known  is  the  P.  vastatrix,  introduced  into 
Europe  from  N.  America,  and  causing  much 
damage  in  some  wine-producing  countries. 

Phyllula  ( Hl'lu-Ia),  n.  In  bot.  the  scar  left 
on  a  branch  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf. 

Phylogenesis  (fi-16-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  phyle, 
a  class  or  tribe,  and  E.  genesis.]  The  history 
of  the  genealogical  development  of  an  organ- 
ized being;  the  race  history  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  type,  as  distinguished  from  onto- 
genesis, the  history  of  individual  develop- 
ment, and  from  biogenesis,  or  life-develop- 
ment generally.  See  extract  under  ONTO- 
GENESIS. 

Phylogenetic  (fI16-je-net"ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  phylogenesis  or  phylogeny,  or  the 
race  history  of  an  animal.  '  The  probable 
phylogenetic  origin  of  the  nervous  system.' 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Phylogenetically  (fi'16-je-net"ik-al-i),  adv. 
See  extract  under  ONTOGENETICALLY. 

Phylogeny  (fi-loj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr.  phyle,  a  tribe, 
and  gennao,  to  produce.  ]  In  biol.  the  origin 
and  genealogy  of  races  or  types  of  animal 
forms. 

We  believe  that  more  solid  prepress  will  be  made  i 
by  carefully  working  out  the  application  of  natural 
selection  to  restricted  and  well-known  animal  groups  ; 
than  by  attempting  the  construction  of  more  com-  j 
prehensive  and  imposing  phylogcnies.        Nature.       \ 

Phyma  (fi'ma),  n.  [Gr.  phyma,  from  phyo, 
to  produce.]  An  imperfectly  suppurating 
tumour,  forming  an  abscess ;  a  tubercle  on 
any  extenial  part  of  the  body. 

Physa  (fi'sa),  n.  [Gr.  physa,  a  bladder.]  A 
genus  of  fresh-water  molluscs  belonging  to 
the  family  Lymnseidse,  frequently  found  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants. 

Physalia  (fl-sa'li-a),  n.  [Gr.  physalis,  a 
bubble  or  bladder.]  A  genus  of  Hydrozoa, 
of  the  sub -class  Si- 

Shonophora  and  or- 
er  Physophoridse, 
remarkable  for  its 
size,  the  brilliancy  of 
its  hues,  and  the 
severe  burning  pain 
produced  by  its  con- 
tact. The  P.  at- 
lantiea  or  pelagica 
is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Portu- 
guese man-of-war. 
These  hydrozoa  are 
characterized  by  the 
presence  of  one  or 
more  large  air-sacs, 
by  which  great  buoy- 
ancy is  given  to 
them,  so  that  they 
float  on  the  surface 
of  the  tropical  •— 

ocean.        Numerous    Physalia  atlantica  (Portu- 

tentacula      depend        Buese  man-of-war). 
from  the  under  side, 

one  class  short  and  the  other  long.  The 
shorter  are  the  nutritive  individuals  of  the 
colony,  the  longer,  which  in  a  Physalia  5  or 
6  inches  long  are  capable  of  being  extended 
to  12  or  18  feet,  possess  a  remarkable  sting- 
ing power,  and  are  probably  used  to  stun 
their  prey. 

Physalis  (fi'sal-is),  u.  [Or.  physalis,  a  blad- 
der—from the  inflated  calyx.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Solanaceee. 
They  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  en- 
tire (or  rarely  pinnatifid)  leaves,  small  axil- 
lary flowers,  and  globose  berries,  which  are 
included  in  an  inflated  calyx.  The  fruit  of  P. 
Alkekengi,  or  winter  cherry,  js  diuretic,  and 
is  used  by  veterinary  surgeons.  It  is  often 
grown  in  gardens  for  its  ornamental  fruit. 
The  fruit  of  P.  pubescens  (the  'Cape  goose- 
berry') forms  a  delicious  preserve. 


Physalite  (fi'sa-llt),  n.  [Gr.  physao,  to 
swell  or  inflate,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  min- 
eral of  a  greenish- white  colour,  a  sub-species 
of  prismatic  topaz:  called  also  Pyrophysa- 
lite,  as  it  iutumesces  in  heat. 

Physconia  (fls-ko'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  physkon,  a 
big-bellied  person.]  In  med.  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  unconnected  with 
dropsy,  such  as  a  morbid  state  of  the  liver 
or  of  the  spleen. 

Physeter  (fi-se'ter),  n.  [Gr.  physeter,  a  pair 
of  bellows.]  1.  The  spermaceti  whale.  See 
CACHALOT.— 2.  A  filtering  machine  or  ap- 
paratus worked  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

Physianthropy  (flz-i-an'thro-pi),  n.  [Gr. 
physis,  nature,  and  anthropos,  man.]  The 
philosophy  of  human  life,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  constitution  and  diseases  of  man,  and 
the  remedies.  [Rare.] 

Physic  (fiz'ik),  n.  [Gr.  physikos,  pertaining 
to  nature,  natural,  from  physis,  nature, 
from  phyo,  to  bring  forth,  to  spring  up  or 
forth,  to  come  into  being;  cog.  with  Skr.  bhu 
(L.  fu),  to  be,  to  exist;  E.  to  be.]  I.  The 
science  or  knowledge  of  medicine;  the  art 
of  healing  diseases ;  the  medical  art  or  pro- 
fession; medicine. 

Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physic,  would 
not  the  safer  way  be  to  consult  nature  herself  in  the 
history  of  diseases  and  their  cures.  Locke. 

2.  A  medicine  or   medicines;   remedy  for 
disease. 

He  "scapes  the  best,  who  nature  to  repair 
Draws  physic  from  the  fields  in  draughts  of  air. 
Dryden. 

3.  In  popular  language,  a  medicine  that 
purges;  a  purge;  a  cathartic. 

The  people  used  physic  to  purge  themselves  of 
humours.  Abp.  Abbot. 

—Physic  garden,  an  old  name  for  a  botanic 
garden. 

Physic  (flz'ik),  v.t.  1.  To  treat  with  physic; 
to  evacuate  the  bowels  with  a  cathartic;  to 
purge.— 2.  To  treat  with  remedies;  to  cure. 

The  labour  we  delight  inphysics  pain.      Shak. 

Physical  (flz'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  na- 
ture; relating  to  what  is  material  and  per- 
ceived by  the  senses;  pertaining  to  the  ma- 
terial part  or  structure  of  an  organized 
being,  as  opposed  to  what  is  mental,  moral, 
or  imaginary;  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  nature;  material. 

If  the  government  were  subverted  by  physical 
force,  all  the  movable  wealth  would  be  exposed  to 
imminent  risk  of  spoliation  and  destruction. 

Macaulay. 

Labour,  then,  in  the  physical  world  is  always  and 
solely  employed   in  putting  objects  in  motion ;  the 
properties  of  matter,  the  laws  of  nature  do  the  rest. 
y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Pertaining  to  physics  or  natural  philoso- 
phy; as,  physical  science;  physical  law,  &c. 

3.  External;  obvious  to  the  senses;  cogniz- 
able through  a  bodily  or  material  organiza- 
tion; as,  the  physical  characters  of  a  min- 
eral: opposed  to  chemical.—  4.f  Relating  to 
the  art  of  healing.  —5.  t  Having  the  property 
of   evacuating   the    bowels ;   purgative.  — 
6.  t  Medicinal ;  promoting  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases. 

Is  Brutus  sickt  and  is  \\physieat 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 

Of  the  dark  morning  ?  Shak. 

— Physical  astronomy,  physical  education, 
physical  geography ,  physical  optics,  physical 
point,  physical  science.  See  the  nouns. 

Physicalist  (fiz'ik -al-ist),  n.  One  who  main- 
tains that  man's  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture depends  on  and  results  from  his  physi- 
cal constitution;  one  who  holds  that  human 
thought  and  action  are  determined  by  phy- 
sical organization. 

Physically  (flz'ik-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  physi- 
cal manner;  according  to  nature;  accord- 
ing to  physics  or  natural  philosophy;  not 
intellectually  or  morally. 

I  am  not  now  treating  physically  of  light  or  colours. 
Locke. 

2.  t  According  to  the  art  or  rules  of  medi- 
cine. 

He  that  \ivesfhysically,  must  live  miserably. 

Cheyne. 

Physicalness  (flz'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  physical.  Worcester. 

Physician  (fi-zi'shan),  n.  [See  PHYSIC.]  1.  A 
person  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing ;  one 
whose  profession  is  to  prescribe  remedies 
for  diseases;  one  holding  a  license  to  practise 
physic  from  any  competent  authority,  such 
as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don. The  duty  of  the  physician,  in  the  nar- 
row sense,  is  to  prescribe  remedies,  while 
the  surgeon  performs  operations,  but  sur- 
gery may  also  be  included  in  the  profession 
of  physician. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  .70;      J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  th'm;     w,  wig;     wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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The  patient  die, 

Tne  orphan  pines  white  the  oppiewor  'e** 


1  One  thmt  heali  moral  disease*;  u,  tpkyn- 
oiM  of  the  soul.    8ee  PH  TSIO. 
Physldanedt  (fl.«l'«hand),  a.    Educated  or 
licensed  u  a  physician     'On*  Dr.  Lucas,  * 
«*y«cioMd  «poth<>c«nf.'    ff.  WiWpofe 
Physlclsm  (fli'l-sizm),  "     Th«  practice  of 
ucriblog  everything  to  mm]}  physical  or 
material  causes,  to  the  exclusion  of  spirit. 
Physicist  (nz'i-slst).n.  One  skilled  In  physics; 
a  natural  philosopher. 

The  /*"*"'  studies  the  effect  of  the  vmitous  forms 
of  natural  force,  such  as  neat.  light.  ««<l  electricity 
•pon  maim  In  indifferent  iMn  of  soUd.  ttquid.  and 
fiu>7  k*  investigate.  the  laws  which  determine  the 
motion  and  equaibrium  of  bodies,  besides  much  more 
whkh  cannotbere  be  enlarged  upon.         Hadan. 
Physic-nut  (tU'ik-nut),  n.    SeeCURCiS. 
Physlco-loglc  (ni'tk.o-loj"ikx  »•    I-ogl"  Il- 
lustrated by  phyaics. 

Physlco-loglcal  (ii/ik-6-loj"lk-alX  o.  Per- 
taining t<>  i-  iwtft  [Rare.] 

Physlco-  mathematics  (fiz'ik-6-math'e- 
uiAl"ikii),  fi.  Mixed  mathematics.  See  under 
MATHKMA  1  i 

Physlco-philosophy  (flz'l-k6-fl-los"o-fl),  n. 
'I  In-  philosophy  of  nature. 
Fhysico-theology  (nz1k.6-the-ol"o-JIX  n. 
Theology  or  iliviuily  Illustrated  or  enforced 
by  physics  or  natural  philosophy. 
Physics  inz'ik»).  n.  [Or.  phytiia,  physical 
or  natural  things.  See  PHYSIC.)  In  the 
widest  sense,  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter; 
the  science  of  nature;  but  the  term  Is  now 
universally  used  In  a  narrower  sense,  and  AS 
equivalent  to  natural  phiitaophy  it  means 
that  branch  of  science  which  treat*  of  the 
general  properties  of  bodies  as  bodies,  and 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  various  forces  on  matter  in  the  mass.  It 
is  sometimes  defined  as  the  science  of 
energy,  dealing  with  matter  and  Its  pro- 
perties especially  in  so  far  as  they  are  In- 
timately associated  with  the  transforma- 
tions of  energy.  I'hysics,  therefore,  Includes 
dynamics,  and  the  branches  of  science  that 
'  deal  with  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism. 

Physlognomer  (nz-i-og'no-mer),  n.    aim* 
as  /'Ayniopnomwi     f'cactiam. 
Physiognomic,  Physiognomical  (fli'l-og- 
nom"ik,  fiz'i-og-noin"ik-al).  a.    [See  I'HYM- 
OONOMT.J    Pertaining  to  physiognomy. 

In  long  observation  of  men  he  may  acquire  a  #A  y- 
titfnom  teal  intuitive  knowledge;  Ju.  fettle  imeriours 
by  the  outside.  Sir  T.  Brmne. 

Physiognomies  (ni/i-og-nnm"lksX  n.  Same 
as  fkytiagnomu,  1. 

Physiognomist  (  Hz  -  l-o^no-mlst  X  n  One 
skilled  In  physiognomy:  (o)  one  able  to 
Judge  of  the  particular  temper  or  other 
qualities  of  the  mind  by  signs  in  the  coun- 
tenance. (M  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  scru- 
tiny of  the  face.  'A  certain  phytinjnomut 
or  teller  of  fortune  by  looking  only  upon  the 
face  of  men  and  women.'  Holland 

Phyalognomlze  (ftz-l-og'no.mlz).  ».«.  To 
observe  the  physiognomy  of;  to  practise 
phyilognomj  apon.  Snutliey.  [Rare  1 

Physlognomonlc  (flz.|-og'uo-niou"ik),  a. 
Siune  as  /'ni/noonomie. 

Bwtlognomy  (nz.i.og'no-nilx  11.  [Properly 
pnynognomnny,  from  Or  phyriognamonia  - 
jmMMuture,  and  gnuman,  one  who  knows, 
from  stem  of  ffignfakn,  miiHuko.  to  know  J 
The  art  of  discerning  the  character  of  the 
mind  from  the  features  of  the  face,  or  the  art 
of  discovering  the  predominant  temper  or 
other  characteristic  qualities  of  the  mind 
by  the  form  of  the  body  —  1  The  face  or 
jnotaoance,  with  respect  to  the  temper  of 

CMt-  or 


known 


.. 

ftrytfn 

unes  by  Inspection 


ounes    y  nspecton 
effte  features.-*.  In  6ot  the  general  ap- 

™i  °l  *  P.ll>nt  withf>1"  reference  to 
botanical  characters.     Itat/uvr 

Physlognotype  (ta-i-og'no.tlpX  «.  An  In- 
atr,  inij-nt  for  taking  an  exact  Imprint  or 
ra»t  of  the  countenance 

Physlogony  (ttH-og-c-niX  n.  [Or  phyri,. 
natur,..  .ml  gam.  generation.)  The  pro- 
•MMB  nr  generation  of  nature.  Cn 

PhyslographKyU  (nz-l^grmnk..} 
tiuiiinu  to  physiography. 


and'oli.  >•  pn  c  ee. 

and  the  causes  by  which  they  have  been 


modified,  u  well  u  of  the  climates,  life, 
etc.,  of  the  globe;  physical  geography.  See 
extract. 

It  Is  very  desirable  that  those  who  live  on  the  earth 
should  know  something  of  its  nature,  origin,  and  his- 
tory, and  also  or  its  relation  to  the  other  bodies  of 
the  universe.  Tins  kind  of  research  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  call  fhynografhy,  and  it  must  be  under, 
stood  to  include  physical  geography,  some  depart- 
ments of  general  physics,  geology,  chemistry,  bio- 
logy, and  some  investigations  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture and  composition  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  nebu- 
la-,  and  other  celestial  phenomena.  Ansted. 

Physlologer  (flz-i-ol'oj-er),  n,    A  physiolo- 

Physiologic,  Physiological  (flz'i-o-loj"ik, 
fir  i-o-loj  ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  physiology; 
relating  to  the  science  that  deals  with  the 
structure  and  functions  of  animals  and 

Physiologically  <flz'i-o-loj"Ik-al-llX  ode. 

According  to  the  principles  of  physiology. 
Physiologist  (flz-l-ol'o-jl«t),n.    One  who  is 

versed  in  or  who  treats  of  physiology. 
Physiology  (flz-l-ol'o-jix  »•    yr.  physiolo- 

C'  ,  Gr.  phyriologM  —  phynx,  nature,  and 
(a,  discourse.)  That  science  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  study  and  elucidation  of  the 
actions  and  processes  incidental  to  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  living  state,  whether  in 
animals  or  plants.  The  subject  thus  com- 
prises two  grand  divisions,  namely,  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  physiology;  when  more 
specially  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the 
functions  in  man  the  appellation  human 
physwlogy  is  applied  to  the  science. 

Phynelogy,  *s  the  science  which  treats  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  living  organism,  ascertains  their  co-ordi- 
nations and  their  correlations  in  the  general  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  traces  out  their  dependence 
upon  the  physical  states  of  the  organs  by  which 
these  functions  are  exercised.  Intxlty. 

Physique  (fe-zek'),  n.    [Fr]    The  physical 
structure  or  organization  of  an  individual. 
Physnomyt  (flz'no-mi),  n.    Physiognomy. 

Faith,  sir.  he  has  an  Hnpllsh  name,  hut  his  ffiis- 
natny  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  here.  Shalt. 

Physocalymma  (fi'z6.ka-lim"a),  n.  [Gr. 
physa,  a  bladder,  and  kalyitima,  a  covering, 
from  kalyptn,  to  cover.  ]  A  genus  of  Bra- 
zilian trees  consisting  of  one  species,  of  the 
nat  order  Lythracea:.  It  yields  the  beauti- 
ful striped,  rose-coloured  wood  called  tulip- 
utood  by  our  carpenters,  used  for  inlaying 
costly  pieces  of  furniture. 

Physoloblum(fi-z6-16'bi-umYn.  (Gr.phym. 
a  bladder,  and  Ivbos,  a  pod.  J  A  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  natives  of  South-west 
Australia,  having  a  trailing  or  twining  habit, 
scarlet  flowers,  usually  two  or  three  only  on 
one  peduncle,  and  a  rigid  pod.  Called  also 
llladdtr-pod. 

Physomycetes  (fi'z6-nii-s6"tez),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
phi/ta,  a  bladder,  and  myket,  mykitos,  a 
mushroom.)  A  small  section  of  Fungi,  char- 
acterized by  the  total  absenceofahymenium, 
and  by  the  vesicular  fruit  Inclosing  an  in- 
definite number  or  mass  of  sporidia.  Called 
also  PiMfeuHfirri 

Physophortdffl  ( fi-zo-for'i-de ),  *.  pi.  [  Gr. 
phy»a,  a  bladder,  and  phareo,  to  carry.  J  That 
division  of  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa  which 
comprises  those  Siphonophora  in  which  the 
hyilrosoma  consists  of  several  polypites 
united  by  a  flexible,  contractile.unbranched, 
or  very  slightly  branched,  coanosarc,  the 
proximal  end  of  which  is  dilated  into  a  con- 
tractile float  or  air-sac.  Its  most  remark- 
able species  is  rhymlia  atlantica  (the  Por- 
tuguese man-of-war).  See  PHYSALIA 

Physospenmim(n-z6-sper'mum),n.  [From 
Or.  /it, iixii,  a  bladder,  and  iperma  a  seed  • 
the  teguments  do  not  adhere  to  the  seed  in 

?-yn,m!?.8tate- '  A  Ken"8  of  Plants,  nat  order 
I .rabellifene,  containing  two  or  three  spe- 
cics  natives  of  Europe  and  West  Asia.  They 
are  erect  herbs,  with  compound  leaves,  small 
white  flowers,  and  bladdery  fruit,  whence 
the  name.  /'.  conmbitnte  (Cornish  lovage) 
Is  a  British  plant,  growing  in  bushy  fields  in 
Cornwall. 

Physostlgma  (fi-zo-stig'ma),  n.  (Or.  physa, 
bladder  and  ttigma,  a  spot,  a  mark.)  A 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  natives  of  Old 
Calabar,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Panilio- 
MMd.  and  tribe  I'haseolew,  or  kidney-bean 
•»a,P.  tenenonim,  a  half-shrubby  twin- 
ng  plant,  yields  the  well-known  Calabar 
bean  or  ordeal-nut.  See  CALABAR  BEAN 

Physostlgmlne  (fi-zo-stlg'min),  n.  An  alka- 
oid  constituting  the  active  principle  of  the 
Calabar  hem  It  Is  highly  poisonous,  sod 
when  separated  by  the  usual  process  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  brownish-yellow 
amorphous  mass. 


Physostomata,  Ph 
ta,  fi-zos'to-mi),  n.  pi.   [Gr. 


i  (fi-zo-stom'a- 
yita,  a  bladder 


m*,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     nfite.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


and  iluma,  a  mouth.  ]  "Mtiller's  synonym  for 
the  malacopterous  fishes  with  the  ventral 
fins  abdominal  or  wanting,  and  the  swim- 
bladder  when  present  provided  with  a  duct 

Physyt  (flz'i),  »i.     A  fusee.     Lodce. 

Phytelephas  ( fi-tcl'e-fas ),  n.  [From  Gr 
phyton,  a  plant,  and  elephai,  Ivory.)  A  genus 
of  plants  inhabiting  tropical  America,  the 
type  of  the  small  nat.  order  1'liy  telephaslec. 
P.  macrocarpa  (the  ivory  plant  of  Sooth 
America)  resembles  the  palms  In  its  fronds 
which  equal  those  of  the  cocoa-nut  in  dimen- 
sions, and  also  in  the  remarkable  structure 
and  weight  of  its  fruit  See  IVORY-NTT. 

Phyteuma  (fi-tu'ma),  n.  [Or.,  a  plant,  also 
a  particular  kind  of  plant]  A  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants,  nat.  order  Caiupanulacevj, 
abounding  in  a  milky  juice.  They  are  per- 
ennials, with  stalked  tufted  leaves  and  yel- 
lowish-white or  blue  flowers  in  dense  spikes 
or  heads.  The  two  British  species,  P.  orbicu- 
lare  and  npicntinn,  are  known  by  the  name 
of  rampion.  The  roots  and  young  shoots  of 
the  latter  are  an  occasional  article  of  food 

Phytlvoroust  (fi-tiv'6-rus),  o.  [Or.  phytim, 
a  plant,  and  L.  voro,  to  eat]  Feeding  on 
plants  or  herbage;  herbivorous;  as,  phytivo- 
rous  animals. 

Hairy  animals  with  only  two  large  foreteeth,  are 
MpkytrvoroHs.  and  called  the  hare  kind.       Ray. 

Phytp-chenilcal  (fi-to-kera'ik-al),  o.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  phyto-chemistry 

Phyto-chemlstry  (fi-t6-kem'ist-ri),n.  Vege- 
taiile  chemistry. 

Phytochlmy  (fi-tok'i-mIX  n.  Phyto-chem- 
istry. 

Phytocrene  (fi'to-kren),  n.  [Or.  phyton,  a 
plant,  and  krfnf,  a  well.]  A  genus  of  plant* 
See  WATER-VINE. 

Phytpgenesls,  Phytogeny  (fi-t6-jen'e-«li, 
fi-toj'e-ni),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  genera- 
tion of  plants. 

Phytogeography  (frt6-je-og"ra-fl),  n.  (Or. 
phyton,  a  plant,  and  K.  geography.]  The 
geography  or  geographical  distribution  of 
plants. 

Phytoglyphlc  (fi-to-glifik),  a.  Eelating  to 
phytoglyphy. 

Phytoglyphy  (fl-tog-li-fl),  n.  [Or.  phytm, 
a  plant,  and  glypho,  to  engrave.]  The  art 
of  printing  from  nature,  by  taking  impres- 
sions from  plants  on  soft  metal,  from  which 
copies  can  be  taken.  Called  also  Katun- 
printing. 

Fhytpgraphlcal  (fl-to-graf 'ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  description  of  plants. 

Fhytography  (fi-tog-ra-n),  n.  [Gr.  phyton. 
a  plant,  anil  yraphi,  description. )  A  descrip- 
tion of  plants,  or  that  branch  of  botany 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  describing  and  naming  plants. 

Ilriutlolc. 

Phytold  (fi'toid),  o.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant, 
and  eidog,  likeness. )  Plant-like;  specifically, 
in  zool.  applied  to  animals  or  organs  having 
a  plant-like  appearance. 

Phytolacca  (fi-to-lak'ka),  n.  [From  Or. 
phi/ton,  a  plant,  and  lacca,  a  Latinized  form 
of  lac—  in  allusion  to  the  crimson  colour  of 
thefruit.)  A  genus  of  tropical  or  sulii 
cal  herbaceous  plants,  type  of  the  nat  order 
Phytolaccaccie,  with  erect  or  occasionally 
twining  stems,  a  thickish  turnip-shaped 
root,  alternate  undivided  broad  leaves,  anil 
leafless  erect  racemes  of  flowers,  succeeded 
by  deep  purple  fruit  P.  decandra,  a  North 
American  species,  is  a  branching  herbaceous 
plant  which  is  naturalized  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  root  acts  as  a 
powerful  emetic  and  cathartic,  but  its  use 
is  attended  with  narcotic  effects.  Its  ber- 
ries are  said  to  possess  the  same  quality: 
they  arc  employed  as  a  remedy  for  chronic 
and  syphilitic  rheumatism,  and  for  allaying 
syphiloid  pains.  The  leaves  are  extr. 
acrid,  but  the  young  shoots,  which  lose  this 
quality  by  boiling  in  water,  are  eaten  in  the 
I'nited  States  as  asparagus.  It  is  known  as 
pokeweed  and  pigeon-berry. 

Phytolite  (n-to-lit),  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant, 
and  lithot,  a  stone. )  An  old  name  for  a  fos- 
sil plant. 

PhytpUthplogl8t(fi'to-ll.thoro.jist),7i  f >. 
who  is  skilled  in  or  who  writes  upon  fossil 
plants. 

Phytollthology  (fi't6.1|.thol"o-jl).  n.  [Or. 
phyton.  a  plant,  lithos,  a  stone,  and  logot, 
discourse.)  That  part  of  science  »fii.-li 
treats  of  fossil  plants. 

Phytological  (n-to-loj'ik-al),  o.  [Sec  PHY- 
TOLOOY.T  Kelating  to  phytologyorto  plants; 
botanical. 

oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abvne;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Phytologist  (fl-tol'o-jist),  n.  [See  PHYTOL- 
OGY.)  One  versed  in  plants  or  skilled  in 
phytology;  a  botanist.  Evelyn. 

Phytology  (fi-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a 
plant,  and  logos,  discourse.]  Tire  science  of 
plants,  a  name  sometimes  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  botany. 

Phyton  (fi'ton),  n.  [Or.,  a  plant]  In  bot. 
a  rudimentary  or  embryo  plant ;  a  simple 
individual  plant  as  represented  by  a  leaf, 
the  tree  being  regarded  as  a  compound  made 
up  of  many  phytons. 

Phytonomy  (fi-ton'o-mi),  n.  [Or.  phyton,  a 
plant,  and  nomos,  a  law.]  The  science  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  plants. 

Phytopathplogist  (fi't6-pa-thol"o-jist),  n. 
One  skilled  in  phytopathology  or  diseases  of 
plants. 

Phytopathology  (fi'to-pa-thol"o-ji),  n.  [Or. 
phyton,  a  plant,  pathos,  disease,  and  logos, 
treatise.]  Scientific  knowledge  relating  to 
the  diseases  of  plants ;  an  account  of  the 
diseases  to  which  plants  are  liable. 

Phytophagous  (fl-tof'a-gus),  a.  [Or.  phyton, 
a  plant,  and  phago,  to  eat.)  Eating  or  sub- 
sisting on  plants. 

Phytosaurus  (fi-to-sa'rus),  n.  [Or.  phyton, 
a  plant,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  Same  as  Ily- 
leosaurus. 

Phytotomist  (fi-tot'o-mist),  n.  One  versed 
in  phytotomy  or  vegetable  anatomy. 

Phytotomy  (fl-tot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a 
plant,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  teitino,  to 
cut.]  Vegetable  anatomy. 

Phytozoa  (fi-to-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  phyton,  a 
plant,  and  zoom,  an  animal.]  1.  A  name 
synonymous  with  Zoophytes,  and  sometimes 
like  it  loosely  applied  to  many  plant-like 
animals,  such  as  sponges,  corals,  sea-ane- 
mones, sea-mats,  &o.—  2.  A  term  sometimes 
given  to 'certain  marine  animalcules  living 
in  the  tissues  of  plants. 

Phytozoaria  (fl'to-zo-a"ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  phyton, 
a  plant,  and  zoon,  an  animal.  ]  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  those  minute  aquatic  ani- 
mals more  commonly  termed  Infusoria  and 
Microzoa. 

Phytozoon  (fi-to-z6'on),  n.  [See  PHYTOZOA.  ] 
One  of  the  phytozoa;  a  zoophyte. 

Piaba  (pi-a'ba),  n.  A  email  fresh-water  fish 
of  Brazil,  about  the  size  of  the  minnow,  much 
esteemed  for  food. 

Pia^aba  (pi-as'a-ba),  ii.  [Pg.]  Same  as  Pi- 
asisava. 

Piacle  t  (pi'a-kl),  n.  [L.  piaculum.  See  PI- 
ACULAR.] A  sin  or  crime. 

But  may  I  without  pincle  forget,  in  the  very  last 
scene  of  one  of  his  latest  actions  amongbt  us,  what  he 
then  did.  Sp.  King. 

Piacular  (pi-ak'u-lftr),  a.  [L.  piacvlaris, 
from  piaculum,  a  sin-offering  or  expiation, 
a  sin  or  crime,  from  pio,  to  expiate,  from 
pius,  pious.]  1.  Expiatory;  having  power 
to  atone. — 2.  Requiring  expiation;  criminal; 
atrociously  bad.  'To  cleanse  his  little  War- 
wickshire fold  from  its  piacular  pollutions.' 
De  Quincey.  [Rare.] 

Placularity  (pi  ak'u-lar"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  piacular ;  criminality ; 
badness.  De  Quincey. 

PiaculOUS  t  (p'i-ak'u-lus),  a.  Same  as  Piacu- 
lar. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pla  Mater  (pi'a  ma'ter),  n.  [L.,  lit.  pious 
niother.]  In  anat.  a  vascular  membrane, 
investing  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain, 
dipping  into  its  convolutions,  and  forming  a 
fold  in  its  interior  called  veluminlerpositum. 

Planet  I  (pi'a-net),re.  [L.picus,&  woodpecker, 
pica,  amagpie.]  1.  A  bird,  the  lesser  wood- 
pecker.—2.  The  magpie. 

Pianette  (pi-a-nef),  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of  piano.] 
Same  as  Pianino. 

Pianino  (pi-a-ne'no),  n.  [It.  dim.  of  piano.] 
A  small  pianoforte. 

Pianissimo  (pi-a-nis'i-mo).  [It.  superl.  of 
piano,  soft.  See  PIANOFORTE.)  In  music, 
very  soft ;  a  direction  to  execute  a  passage 
in  the  softest  manner.  Usually  abbreviated 
pporppp. 

Pianist  (pi-an'ist),  n.  A  performer  on  the 
pianoforte. 

Piano  (pi-a'no),  a.  [It.,  soft,  smooth.  See 
PIANOFORTE.]  In  music,  soft;  a  direction 
to  a  performer  to  execute  a  passage  softly 
or  with  diminished  volume  of  tone.  Usually 
abbreviated  p. 

Piano  (pi-an'6),  n.    A  pianoforte. 

Pianoforte  (pi-an'6-for-ta),  n.  [It.  piano 
(L.  planus),  soft,  lit.  plane,  smooth,  and 
forte  (L.  fortii),  strong.]  A  musical  metal- 
stringed  instrument  of  the  keyed  species. 
The  name  was  given  to  it  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  immediate  predecessors,  the  harp- 
sichord and  the  spinet,  in  which  no  force  of 


touch  could  lessen  or  strengthen  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sound  produced,  from  the  quills 
always  striking  the  strings  with  nearly  a 
like  force;  whereas  in  the  pianoforte  grada- 
tions of  tone  can  be  produced,  the  strings 
being  put  in  vibration  by  means  of  small 
hammers  connected  by  levers  with  the  key 
or  finger  board,  which  hammers  quit  the 
strings  directly  they  are  struck,  a  damper 
falling  down  on  the  string  the  moment  the 
finger  is  lifted  from  the  key.  Formerly  the 
strings  were  all  of  thin  wire ;  now  the  bass 
strings  are  thick  and  covered  with  a  thin 
coil  of  copper  wire;  and  the  thickness,  length, 
and  tension  of  the  strings  all  diminish  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  notes.  The  grand 
pianoforte,  which  is  somewhat  triangular  in 
shape,  and  has  the  wires  running  horizon- 
tally and  parallel  to  the  keys,  has  three 
strings  to  each  of  the  upper  and  middle 
notes,  generally  two  to  the  lower  notes,  and 
one  to  the  lowest  octave.  In  the  square 
piano  the  strings  are  still  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  but  obliquely  to  the  keys ; 
while  in  the  upright  piano  the  strings  run 
vertically  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  instru- 
ment. From  its  great  strength  of  tone  the 
grand  piano  is  the  instrument  best  adapted 
for  the  concert  room;  the  square  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  drawing-rooms  of 
this  country,  its  place  being  now  taken  by 
the  upright.  The  invention  of  the  piano- 
forte is  now  usually  ascribed  to  Bartolomeo 
Cristofali  of  Padua,  and  dates  from  about 
1714,  though  claims  have  been  made  in 
favour  of  Schroter,  a  German  organist,  and 
Marius,  a  French  harpsichord  maker.  The 
compass  of  the  instrument,  originally  from 
four  to  five  octaves,  has  now  been  extended 
to  seven  or  even  more. 

Pianpgraph  (pi-an'6-graf ),  n.  A  form  of 
music  recorder.  See  MUSIC-RECORDER. 

Piarist  (pi'ar-ist),  n.  [L.  pius,  pious.)  One 
of  a  religious  order  who,  in  addition  to  the 
threeusualmonasticvows,tookalsoa  fourth, 
namely,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  gratui- 
tous instruction  of  youth.  The  order  was 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Joseph  Casalanza  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Like  the  Jesuits,  the  Piarists  are  a  secular 
order  subject  to  rules.  They  soon  spread 
through  several  Catholic  countries,  particu- 
larly the  Austrian  dominions.  Many  gym- 
nasia and  schools  in  Hungary  and  Poland 
are  still  under  their  direction,  and  in  Bo- 
hemia, Silesia,  and  Austria  they  have  some 
respectable  colleges. 

Piassava  (pi-as'a-va),  n.  [Pg.  piacaba.]  The 
name  under  which  a  fibrous  produce  of 
the  palm-tree  Attalea  funifera  is  imported 
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Piassava  Palm  (Attalea funifera). 
i,  Base  of  leaf-stalks  enlarged,    2,  Coquilla-nut. 

from  Brazil  into  this  country.  The  fibres 
are  derived  from  the  dilated  base  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  and  are  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes  for 
street-sweeping.  The  fruit  of  this  tree, 
which  belongs  to  the  cocoa-nut  group,  is 
imported  under  the  name  of  coquilla-nutg. 
Piaster,  Piastre  (pi-as'ter),  n.  [Fr.  piastre, 
It.  and  Sp.  piaxtra,  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  a 
dollar,  from  L.L.  plastra.  L.  emplastrum, 
Gr.  emplastron,  a  plaster,  from  emplasso,  to 
plaster  up  or  over.]  A  denomination  of 
money  of  various  values.  The  old  Italian 
piastre  was  equivalent  to  about  3s.  7d.  ster- 


ling; the  Spanish  piastre  was  worth  about 
4*.;  while  the  Turkish  piastre  means  a  coin 
of  scarcely  ^>th  the  value  of  the  foregoing, 
namely,  the  equivalent  of  a  little  over  2d. 
sterling.  One  hundred  piastres  of  Turkey 
are  worth,  on  an  average  of  the  exchanges, 
about  18*.  sterling. 

Piatipnt  (pi-a'shon),  n.  [L.  piatio,  the  act  of 
making  expiation.]  The  act  of  making 
atonement;  expiation. 

Piazza  (pi-az'za),  n.  [It.  piazza,  open  place, 
square, market-place.  See  PLACE.]  A  square 
open  space  surrounded  by  buildings  or  col- 
onnades. The  term  is  frequently,  but  im- 
properly, used  to  signify  an  arcaded  or  col- 
onnaded walk. 

We  walk  by  the  obelisk,  and  meditate  in  piazxas, 
that  they  that  meet  us  may  talk  of  us.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Pib-corn  (pibTiorn),  n.  [W.,  lit,  pipe-horn.] 
Among  the  Welsh,  a  wind-instrument  or 
pipe  with  a  horn  at  each  end. 

Pibroch  (pe'broch),  71.  [Gael,  piobaireachd, 
pipe-music,  from  piobair,  a  piper,  piob,  a 
pipe,  bagpipe.]  A  wild  irregular  species  of 
music  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  adapted  to 
excite  or  assuage  passion,  and  particularly 
to  rouse  a  martial  spirit  among  troopsgoing 
to  battle.  The  pibroch  produces  by  imita- 
tive sounds  the  different  phases  of  a  battle 
—the  march,  the  conflict,  the  flight,  the 
pursuit.and  the  lament  for  the  fallen.  Byron 
and  others  have  erroneously  applied  this 
term  to  the  bagpipe  itself. 

PiC  (pik),  7i.  A  Turkish  cloth  measure,  vary- 
ing from  18  to  28  inches. 

Pica  (pi'ka),  n.  [L.  pica,  a  pie,  a  magpie. 
The  second  meaning  arises  from  the  omniv- 
orous habits  of  the  magpie.]  1.  A  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Corvidse  (crow  family V 
including  the  common  magpie  (P.  caudata). 
The  species  of  this  genus  differ  from  the 
true  crows  in  being  of  a  smaller  size  and 
brighter  colours,  but  chiefly  in  their  long 
and  graduated  tail.  See  MAGPIE.  —  2.  In 
med.  a  vitiated  appetite  uchich  makes  the 
patient  crave  what  is  unfit  for  food,  as  chalk, 
ashes,  coal,  &c.— Pica  marina,  an  old  name 
for  the  oyster-catcher  or  sea-pie. 

Pica  (pi'ka),n.  [L.  pix,  picis,  pitch.  ]  1.  A  large 
printing  type  of  two  different  sizes,  small 
pica  and  large  pica:  probably  named  from 
litera  picata  (pitch-black  letter),  a  great 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  some  new 
order  in  the  liturgy.— 2.  Eccles.  formerly  an 
ordinary,  a  table  or  directory  for  devotional 
services,  —  3.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  of 
names  and  things  in  rolls  and  records. 

Picador  (pik-a-dor'),  n.  [Sp.,  from  pica,  a 
pike  or  lance.]  In  bull-fighting,  one  of  the 
horsemen  armed  with  'a  lance  who  com- 
mence the  combat  in  the  arena  by  madden- 
ing the  bull  by  pricking  with  their  weapons, 
but  without  the  intention  of  disabling  him. 

Picamar  (pik'a-mar),  n.  [L.  pix,  picis,  pitch, 
and  amarus,  bitter.]  The  bitter  principle 
of  tar. 

Picaninny  (pik'a-nin-i),  n.  Same  as  Picka- 
ninny. 

Picard  (pik'ard),  n.  Eccles.  one  of  a  sect  of 
Vaudois  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  practices  of  the 
Adamites,  going  stark  naked  and  believing 
in  the  community  of  women;  so  called  from 
Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders,  the  reviver  of 
the  heresy. 

Picaresque  (pik-a-resk'),  a.  [Fr.  See  PICA- 
ROON. ]  Pertaining  to  or  dealing  with  rogues 
or  picaroons:  applied  to  literary  produc- 

.tions  that  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  rogues 
or  adventurers  such  as  Gil  Bias. 

Picaroon  (pik-a-rbn'),  n.  [Sp.  picaron,  aug. 
of  picaro,  a  rogue.]  1.  A  rogue  or  cheat; 
one  that  lives  by  his  wits;  an  adventurer. — 
2.  A  plunderer ;  especially,  a  plunderer  of 
wrecks;  a  pirate;  a  corsair. 

In  all  wars,  Corsica  and  Majorca  have  been  nests 
tot  picaroons.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Some  frigates  should  be  always  in  the  Downs  to 
chase  picaroons  from  infesting  the  coast. 

Ld.  Clarendon. 

Picayune  (pik-a-yun'),  n.  [Said  to  be  of 
Carib  origin.]  1.  The  name  for  the  Spanish 
half-real  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arc.  It  is 
equal  to  ^th  of  a  dollar.— 2.  In  New  York, 
a  colloquial  or  familiar  term  for  a  sixpence. 

There's  ^picayune  for  you  to  buy  candy  with  Dodo. 
Mrs.  Btecher  Stowe. 

Piccadil,  Piccadilly  (pik'a-dil,  pik-a-dilli), 

n.  [O.  Fr.  picadille,  piccadille,  probably  from 
the  root  of  pike,  peak.}  A  high  collar  or  a 
kind  of  ruff  anciently  worn,  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  be  shown  in  the 
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accompanying  cut  It  appears  to  h«ve  re- 
Mind  this  name  abont  the  commencrm.Mit 
of  UM  reign  of  James  I.  The  street  In  Ion- 

.1    ::     I    A    1      /          • 

d>«y  I.  supposed  to 

hm»e  taken  1U  name 

from    thU    part  of 

-Ir.  -• 
Plccage  (pik'aj).  n 

[Norm,    pecker,    ti> 

break     open  ;     Fr 

irfatur,     to     pick.) 

Money  paid  at  fain 

f'.r  breaking  ground 

f.ir  booths. 
PlccallUl  (pik'a-lil 

li).  n.    An  Imitation 

Indian     pickle    of 

Tarlou  vegetable*.  with  pungent  ipice>. 
Piccolo  (  plVko-IA  ).  n.    [It  piccolo,  (null  ] 

1.  A  small  flute,  the  tonei  <>f  which  range  an 

octave  higher  than  those  of  the  ordinary  or- 

chestral nute.    Called  al«o  an  Octant  Flute. 

I  An  organ  itop  of  2  feet  length  :  the  pipes 

an  of  wood  and  have  a  brilliant  piercing 

tone.  —3  A  unall  upright  piano,  standing 

about  3}  feet  high. 

Pice  (pi«>.  n.  ting,  and  pi.    Small  East  In- 
dian coin,  value  about  Id.  each. 
Plceotll  (pi'shusX  a.    [L.  piceut,  from  pur. 
pint,  pitch.]  Of  or  belonging  to  pitch;  black 
ai  pitch. 

PlchuTlm-bean  (pich'u-rim-ben),  n.  Same 
a*  Pitchuriin-bean. 

PlddXpi'sl-de),  »  pf.  (From  L.piaa,  a  wood- 
pecker, one  of  the  genera.]  The  wood- 
pecker! and  wry-necks,  a  family  of  scanao- 
rial  or  climbing  birds,  characterized  by  their 
long,  straight,  angular  beak,  the  end  of 
which  is  compressed  into  a  wedge  adapted 
to  perforate  the  bark  of  trees.  The  tail- 
feathers  terminate  in  points,  and  are  un- 
usually hard  and  stiff,  assisting  the  birds  to 
keep  steady  when  searching  for  insects. 
They  feed  chiefly  upon  insects,  and  the 
tongue  Is  extensible,  barbed  at  the  point, 
and  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion,  which 
enables  them  to  catch  their  prey  by  sud- 
denly darting  it  out 

Plck(plk),  t.t  (From  A.  Sax.  pycan,  toplck, 
to  pull,  pie.  a  sharp  point;  probably  in  part 
also  from  Pr.  piquer,  to  pierce,  from  pie, 
something  sharp.  Pike,  peak,  peck,  and  beak 
an  closely  allied  forms,  being  all  from  the 
Celtic;  VV.  pig.  a  point,  a  pike;  Gael,  pioc, 
piocaiil,  a  pick,  a  pickaxe;  same  root  also 
in  tpike]  1.  To  strike  at  with  anything 
pointed  ;  to  act  upon  with  any  pointed  in- 
strument; to  peck  at,  as  a  bird  with  its  bill; 
to  pierce. 

/v*  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep,  and 
*t  it  with  spirits.  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat  of  the 
water*  will  not  mature  it.  Bacon. 


t  To  clean  by  removing  by  the  teeth.  An- 
gers, claws,  or  a  small  Instrument,  some- 
thing that  adheres;  to  remove  objectionable 
matter  from;  as,  to  pick  a  bone;  to  pick  the 
teeth.  -Pick  his  teeth  and  sing.1  Shale.— 

3  To  separate  from  other  things  ;  to  select 
from  a  number  or  quantity;  to  choose,  as,  to 
pick  the  best  men  from  a  company.     'One 
man  ptetai  out  of  ten  thousand'    Shot. 

Deep  through  the  miry  lane  she  ticked  her  way. 

4  To  pluck  :  to  gather,  as  fruit  nr  things 
growing,  as.  topic*  strawberries.  •  May  pick 
a  thousand  sal  fads.'  «*«*.—&.  To  gather  up 
here  and  there  ;  to  collect;  to  get  hold  or 
possession  of;  to  acquire:  often  with  up; 
as,  to  pick  up  information.    '  J'ick  up  some 
pretty  estate  '    Shak.  -ft  To  snatch  thiev- 
ishly; to  steal  the  contents  of  ;  as.  to  pick 
•  pocket 

fksttj  At  you  fift  Master  Blender's  purse!    5Ad*. 

—  To  pick  in.  In  painting,  to  correct  any 
uu>  vrnnew  in  a  picture  by  using  a  small 
pencil  -To  pick  of.  (a)  to  separate  by  the 
fingers  or  a  small  Instrument  ;  to  separate 
by  a  sharp  sudden  movement  :  as,  to  pick 
of  a  leaf.  (6)  To  aim  at  and  kill  or  wound 
as.  the  riflemen  were  picking  of  the  enemy. 
-To  pie*  out,  (o)  to  draw  from  an  inte- 
rior by  anything  pointed  ;  as.  to  pick  out 
ones  eyes.  Pror.  MX.  17.  (b)  To  select  from 
a  number  or  quantity;  as,  I  could  pick  him 
out  fn.tn  among  a  hundred.  (c)To  mark  out 
or  variegate,  as  a  dark  hack-ground,  with 
•furs*  or  lines  of  a  bright  colour.  •  Dark 
BOOMS,  with  window-panes  of  stone,  or 
pr*«f  OKI  of  a  lighter  red.  '  Thackeray  - 

"  *£*  "?  (0)  to   Uk<>  "P  Wlth  *"«  *»«»nl 

or  otherwise  to  snatch:  as,  the  early  bird 
ptcki  up  the  worm.    •  The  acorns  he  picked 


up  under  an  oak  in  the  wood.'  Locke,  (b)  To 
obtain  by  repeated  effort;  as,  to  pick  up 
a  livelihood,  (c)  To  take  particular  things 
here  and  there;  as,  to  pick  up  acquaintances 
by  the  way. — To  pick  a  bone  with  one,  to 
scold  or  quarrel  with  him.— To  pick  a  hole 
in  one'i  coat,  to  find  fault  with  one.— To 
pick  a  lock,  to  open  it  with  some  Instru- 
ment other  than  the  key.  Shakspere  has 
also,  topickaboU. 

Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 

Yet  love  break*  through  and  picks  them  all  at  last 

Sftsw 

—To  pick  oakum,  to  make  oakum  by  un- 
twisting old  ropes.— To  pick  a  quarrel,  to 
quarrel  Intentionally  with  a  person. —  To 
pick  a  thank, \  to  pick  thank*, i  to  perform 
some  servile  or  mean  act  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  favour.  '  By  slavish  fawning  or  by 

jnckiny  Uiankt.'     Wither. 

Plck(pik),  s.i  1.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels; 
to  nibble. 

Why  stand's!  thoti^iftinft    Is  thy  palate  sore. 
That  beet  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roar? 

Dryden. 

i  To  do  anything  nicely  or  by  attending  to 
small  things.— 3.  To  steal;  to  pilfer. 
Pick  (plk),  n.  [  Fr.  pic,  a  pickaxe,  a  pointed 
instrument.  See  the  verb.  J  1.  A  heavy 
sharp  -  pointed  iron  tool,  with  a  wooden 
handle,  used  for  penetrating  and  loosening 
hard  earth,  stones,  Ac. ,  in  the  o|terations  of 
mining,  digging,  excavating,  ditching,  Ac. 
2.  Among  nuuoiut,  a  sharp  hammer  used 
in  dressing  stones.  —  3.  A  tooth-pick.  'He 
eats  with  pit**.'  Bi'ou.  <(•/•'(.  [N ares  anil 
others  suggest  that  forku  are  meant  here.  ] 

4.  A  pike  or  spike ;  the  sharp  point  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  a  buckler. 

Take  down  my  buckler. 

And  sweep  the  cobwebs  off.  and  grind  the/ir*  on't. 
firan.  6-  Ft. 

5.  In  painting,  that  which  is  picked  in,  either 
by  a  point  oruy  a  pointed  pencil.— 6.  Choice; 
right  of  selection. 

France  and  Russia  have  the  tick  of  our  stables. 
Lord  Lytton. 

7.  In  printing,  foul  matter  which  collects  on 
printing  types  from  the  rollers,  bad  ink,  or 
from  the  paper  impressed;  also,  little  drops 
of  metal  on  stereo  plates. 

Pick  (oik),  n.  Pitch  (the  tarry  substance) 
[Scotch.] 

Pick  t  (pik),  v.t.  A  form  of  Pitch,  to  throw. 
1  As  high  as  I  could  pic*  my  lance.'  Shak. 

Pickaback  ( pik'a-bak ),  a.  [From  the  older 
form  pic*pac*.  pickapack,  which  is  a  redu- 
plication of  pac*  ]  On  the  back  or  shoulders 
like  a  pack.  [Colloq.  ] 

Pickaninny  ( pik'a-nin-i ).  n.  [  Sp.  pegueno 
nifflo,  little  infant.  ]  A  negro  or  mulatto  infant. 
[Southern  I'nlted  States. ) 

Pickapack  (pik'a-pak),  adv.  In  manner  of  a 
pack.  [Colloq.] 

In  a  hurry  she  whips  up  her  darling  under  her  arms, 
and  carries  the  other  a  fictafafjt  upon  her  shoulders. 
Sir  K.  i: Estrange. 

Pickaxe  (plk'alu).  n.  [Apparently  from  pic* 
and  axe,  but  the  term  is  really  a  corruption 
of  the  old  pi*out,  O.  FT.  pic^tiow,  a  pickaxe.  ] 
A  pick  with  a  sharp  point  at  one  end  and  a 
broad  blade  at  the  other ;  also,  simply  a  pick, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  pointed  end  is  used 
for  loosening  hard  earth  and  the  other  for 
cutting  roots  of  trees. 

I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 

As  these  poor  / ic taxes  can  dig.  Sltak. 

Plckback  (plk'bak),  adv.    Pickaback;  on  the 

back.     Butler. 
Picked,  Piked  (pikt,  pikt),  a.    1.  Pointed ; 

sharp. 

Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top.  Mortimer. 

2.t  Smart;  spruce. 

He  is  loo  fifttj.  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd, 
as  it  were ;  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it  Shalt. 

PickednesB  (pik'ed-nes),  n.  1.  State  of  being 
pointed  at  the  end.  —2.  t  Foppery ;  spruceness. 

Too  much  fickedness  is  not  manly.      B.  y onsen. 

Plckeert  (plk-erO,  t.  t.  [Fr.  picmer,  to  maraud 
originally  to  steal  cattle,  from  L.  pecut  pec- 
ori«,  cattle  ]  1.  To  pillage:  to  pirate.— 2.  To 
skirmish,  as  soldier*  in  advance  of  an  army 
or  in  pillaging  parties. 

So  within  shot  she  doth/u><vr. 

Now  galls  the  flank,  and  now  the  rear.     Lcrvelaa. 

Plckeerert  (pik-er-er),  n.  One  who  pickeers; 
a  pillager:  a  pirate 

Picker  (pik'er).  n.  i.  One  who  picks,  culls, 
collects,  or  gathers;  as,  arag-pie*rr;  ahop- 
picker.— 2.  In  printing,  one  who  dresses  or 
trims  stereotype  plates.-S.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  tools  or  apparatus  of  many  various 
shapes  used  In  different  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses.  etc. ;  as,  (o)  in  cotton  manufacture,  a 


machine  for  opening  the  tussocks  of  bale 
cotton,  reducing  it  to  a  more  fleecy  oondi 
tion  and  separating  it  from  dirt  and  refuse 
(b)  In  ordnance,  a  priming  wire  for  deaning 
the  vent,  (c)  In  the  i/ianrgc,  an  instrument 
for  dislodging  a  stone  from  the  crease  be 
tween  the  frog  and  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot 
or  Iwtween  the  heel  of  the  shoe  and  the  fro..' 
(d)  In  founding,  a  light  steel  rod  with  a  very 
sharp  point,  used  for  picking  out  small  light 
patterns  from  the  sand,  (e)  In  wearing  {he 
upper  or  striking  portion  of  a  picker-'stan 
which  comes  against  the  end  of  a  shuttle 
and  impels  it  through  the  shed  of  the  waru 
(/)  A  machine  for  picking  fibrous  materials 
to  pieces  ;  as,  a  wool-pic*er.  —  4.  One  who 
steals.  "These  pickers  and  stealers  '  Shak 

Picker-bend  (pik'er-bendXn.  A  pieceof  buf- 
falo hide,  lined,  but  not  otherwise  dressed 
used  by  power-loom  weavers,  attached  to 
the  shuttle. 

Pickerel  (pik'er-el),  n.  [Fronipi**.]  Asmall 
pike,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Ksox  :  applied  to 
several  species  of  fresh-water  flshes  Won- 
ing  to  the  pike  family. 

Pickerel-weed  (pik'er-el-wed),  n.  An  Ame- 
rican plant  of  the  genus  Pontcdcria,  nat 
order  Pontederacere. 

Plckeridge  (pik'er-ij),  n.  A  tumour  on  the 
back  of  cattle  ;  wornll. 

Plckeroont(pik-er-6n'),n.  Same  as  Picaroon 

Picker-staff  G'ik'er-staf),  n.  In  weaving,  the 
bar  which  oscillates  on  an  axis  at  its  lower 
end  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  imparts  motion  to 
the  shuttle. 

Plckeryt  (pik'er-i),  n.  The  stealing  of  trifles. 

Both  theft  and  fickerie  were  quite  suppressed. 


Picket,  Plquet(pik'et),n.  ... 
ofpivtw.apike.  SeePiCK.)  1.  A  6  take  sharp- 
ened or  pointed,  used  in  fortification  and  en- 
campments, to  mark  the  bounds  and  an  ' 
2.  A  narrow  board  pointed,  used  In  ma 
fences  ;  a  pale.  -3.  MUit.  (a)  a  guard  poat.ii 
in  front  of  an  army  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  called  an  ouUyuip 
picket,  (b)  A  detachment  of  troops  In  a  camp 
kept  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate 
service  in  case  of  an  alarm  or  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  called  an  inlying  picket,  (c)  A 
small  detachment  of  men  sent  out  from  a 
camp  or  garrison  to  bring  in  such  of  the 
soldiers  as  have  exceeded  their  leave.—  4.  A 
body  of  men  belonging  to  a  trade's  union 
sent  to  watch  and  annoy  the  men  workinu 
in  a  shop  not  belonging  to  the  union.—  6.  A 
game  at  cards  See  PiyUET.—  «.  A  punish 
ment  which  consists  in  making  the  utlciM, 
stand  with  one  foo^  on  a  pointed  stake. 

Picket  (pik'et),  v.t.  1  To  fortify  with  picketk 
or  pointed  stakes.  —  2.  To  inclose  or  fence 
with  narrow  pointed  boards  or  pales.—  3.  To 
fasten  to  a  picket  or  stake.—  4.  To  torture  lij 
compelling  tostand  with  one  footonapointed 
stake  —5.  To  place  or  post  as  a  guard  of  ob- 
servation. See  PICKET,  n.  4. 

Plcketee  (pik-e-te'),  n.    Same  as  Pirxtee. 

Picket-fence  (pik'et-fens),  n.  A  fence  made 
of  pickets  or  pales. 

Plcket-guard(pik'et-gard),n.  Jfi'/il  aguard 
of  horse  and  foot  always  in  readiness  in  case 
of  alarm. 

Picking  (pik'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  expressed 
by  the  verb  to  pick.—  2.  Perquisites  not  over 
honestly  obtained,  in  the  way  of  picking  and 
stealing. 

Heir  or  no  heir,  Lawyer  Jermyn  had  his  ficHnc 
out  of  the  estate.  George  Hit*. 

3.  That  which  Is  left  to  be  picked  or  gleaned 

4.  pi.  The  pulverized  shells  of  oysters  used  in 
making  walks.—  6.  A  hard-burned  lirick 

Pickle  (pikl).  n.    [D.  ami  LG.  pekel,  O.  poM. 
bokel,  brine.  ]    1.  A  solution  of  salt  and  water 
in  which  flesh,  tish,  or  other  substance 
served  ;  brine  ;  as,  pickle  for  beef  ;  pickle  for 
herring. 

Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine. 
Sni.tr  tiny  in  lingering  fickle.  Stutk. 

2.  Vinegar,  sometimes  impregnated  with 
spices,  in  which  vegetables,  nsh,  oysters. 
etc.,  are  preserved.—  3.  A  tiling  preserved 
in  pickle. 

A  third  sort  of  antiscorbuticksarecallril  astringent 
as  capers,  and  most  of  the  common  ficklts  j.r 
with  vinegar.  ArOHtknat. 

4.  In  founding,  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphur!'- 
acid,  or,  for  brass,  of  dilute  nitrir  mill,  I" 
remove  the  sand  and  impurities  from  the 
surface.  E.  II.  Knight.—  &  A  state  or  con- 
dition of  difficulty  or  disorder  ;  a  disagree- 
able position;  a  plight.  [Colloq.] 

How  cam's!  thou  in  this/i'f<r/?  I  .SV;  i* 

6.  A  troublesome  child.  [Colloq)  T»  hotr 
a  rod  in  pickle  for  any  one,  Is  to  have  > 
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beating,  flogging,  or  scolding  in  reserve  for 
him.  [Cplloq.] 

Pickle  (pik'l),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  pickled;  ppr. 
pickling.  1.  To  preserve  in  brine  or  pickle ; 
to  treat  with  pickle ;  as,  to  pickle  hen-ing. — 
2.  To  imbue  highly  with  anything  bad;  as,  a 
pickled  rogue.  Johnson. — 3.  To  prepare  as 
an  imitation  and  sell  as  genuine;  to  give  an 
antique  appearance  to:  said  of  copies  or 
imitations  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters. 
A  rt  Journal.  — 4.  To  subject,  as  various  hard- 
ware articles,  to  the  action  of  certain  chem- 
ical agents  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
See  the  noun. 

Pickle  t  (pik'l),  v.t.    To  pick. 

The  wren  .  .  . 

Sodainty  corns,  and  hopping  him  before, 
Into  his  mouth  he  skips,  his  teeth  he/iofr/rr, 
Clenseth  his  palate,  and  his  throat  so  tickles. 

Sylvester, 

Pickle  (pik'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  pick,  lit.  as  much 
as  a  bird  might  pick  at  a  time.]  A  grain  of 
corn;  any  minute  particle;  a  small  quan- 
thing;  a  few.  [Scotch.] 

She  gies  the  herd  &  pickle  nuts, 

And  twa  red-cheekit  apples.         Burns, 

Pickle  t  (pikl),  n.    Same  as  Picle. 

Pickled  (pik'ld),  p.  and  a.  Preserved  in 
brine  or  pickle.  'Pickled  salmon.'  Dickens. 

Pickle -herring  (pik'l-he'ring),  n.  l.  A 
pickled  herring. —2.  t  A  merry-andrew ;  a 
zany;  a  buffoon.  '  The  pickle -herring 
found  the  way  to  shake  him.'  Addison. 

There  is  a  set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  common 
people  of  all  countries  admire,  those  circumforaneous 
wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of 
meat  which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland  they  are  termed 
pickled-herrings;  in  France  Jean  Potages ;  in  Italy 
macaronies;  and  in  Great  Britain  jack-puddings. 
Addison. 

Picklock  (piklok),  n.  l.  An  instrument 
for  picking  or  opening  locks  without  the 
key. 

Confession  is  made  a  minister  of  state,  a  picklock 
of  secrets,  a  spy  upon  families.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  person  who  picks  locks,— 3.  A  superior 

description  of  selected  wool. 
Pick-maw  (pik'ma),  n.    The  black-headed 

gull  (Larux  ridibundus).     [Scotch.] 
Pick-mirk  (pik'merk),  a.    [Pick,  a  form  of 

pitch,  and  mirk  =  murky.  ]    Dark  as  pitch. 

[Scotch.  ] 

Picknick  ^pik'nik),  n.    See  PICNIC. 
Pick-penny  t  (pik'pen-ni),  n.    A  miser;  a 

skinflint;  a  sharper.    Dr.  If.  More. 
Pickpocket  (pik'pok-et),  n.  One  who  steals, 

or  makes  a  practice  of  stealing,  from  the 

pocket  of  another.  'Pickpockets,  each  hand 

lusting  for  all  that  is  not  its  own.'  Tennyson. 
Pickpurse  (pik'pers),  n.    One  that  steals 

the  purse  or  from  the  purse  of  another. 

'  I  think  he  is  not  a  pickpurse  nor  a  horse- 

stealer.'    Shak. 

Plcksy  (pik'si),  n.    A  fairy ;  a  pixy. 
Pickthank  (pik'thangk),  n.     An  officious 

fellow  who  does  what  he  is  not  asked  to  do 

for  the  sake  of  gaining  favour ;  a  parasite ; 

a  flatterer;  a  toady.    Also  used  adjectively. 

Which  uf  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  bear, 

By  smiling pickthanks  and  base  newsmongers.  Shak. 

PiCktooth  (pik'tb'th),  n.  An  instrument  for 
picking  or  cleaning  the  teeth ;  a  toothpick. 
'  A  neat  case  of  picktooths. '  B.  Jonson. 

Pick-wick  (pik'wik),  n.  A  pointed  instru- 
ment for  picking  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp. 

Pickwickian  (pik-wik'i-an),  a.  Relating  to 
or  resembling  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  hero  of 
Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers. — Pickwickian 
sense,  a  merely  technical,  parliamentary, 
or  constructive  sense,  a  phrase  derived 
from  a  well-known  scene  in  Dickens's  novel. 

Picle  t  (pik'l),?i.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  pingle.] 
A  small  piece  of  land  inclosed  with  a  hedge; 
an  inclosure;  a  close.  Written  also  Pickle, 
Pightel,  and  Pingle. 

Picnic  (pik'nik),  «.  [Origin  unknown.] 
Formerly,  an  entertainment,  in  which 
each  person  contributed  his  share  to  the 
general  table ;  now,  an  entertainment  or 
pleasure-party  the  members  of  which  carry 
provisions  along  with  them  on  an  excursion 
to  some  place  in  the  country.  Used  also 
adjectively ;  as,  a  picnic  party ;  picnic  bis- 
cuits, a  kind  of  small  sweet  biscuits. 

Picnic  ( pik'nik ),  v.i.  To  attend  a  picnic 
party ;  to  eat  a  picnic ;  as,  we  picnicked  in 
the  woods. 

Pico  (pe'ko),  n.  [Sp.  See  PEAK.]  A  peak; 
the  pointed  top  of  a  mountain. 

PiCOtee  (pik-6-te7),  n.  [Fr.  picotie,  from  Picot 
de  la  Pe'rouse,  a  French  botanist.  ]  A  variety 
of  carnation  or  clove-pink  (Dianthits  Can/o- 
phyllus),  characterized  by  having  the  dark 
colour  only  on  the  edge  of  the  petals,  broad 
or  narrow,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  ramify- 
ing towards  the  centre.  The  ground  colour 


is  white  or  yellow,  the  colour  on  the  mar- 
gin some  shade  of  red  or  purple.  The  petals 
are  slightly  serrated  or  fringed  at  the  edge. 


Picotees  (three  varieties). 

Picquet  (pik'et),  n.    See  PIQUET. 

Picra  (pi'kra),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pikros, 
sharp,  bitter.  ]  The  popular  name  of  the  pow- 
der of  aloes  with  canella,  which  is  composed 
of  four  parts  of  aloes  to  one  part  of  canella. 
It  is  employed  as  a  cathartic. 

Picrsena  (pl-kre'na),  n.  A  genus  of  Simaru- 
bacese.  See  QUASSIA. 

Picric  (pik'rik),  a.    Same  as  Carbazotic. 

Picrin,  Picrine  (plk'rin),  n.  [Gr.  pikros, 
bitter.]  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from 
Digitalis  purpurea,  and  said  to  be  identical 
with  diaitalin.  Its  constitution  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Picris  (pik'ris),  n.  [Gr.  pikris,  a  bitter  herb, 
succory,  from  Gr.  pikros,  bitter.]  A  genus 
of  plants.  See  OXTONGUE. 

Picromel(pik'ro-mel),  n.  [Gr.  pikros,  bitter, 
and  meli,  honey.]  A  peculiar  substance,  of 
a  greenish-yellow  colour  and  of  a  sweetish 
bitter  taste,  which  exists  in  bile. 

Picrophyll.  Picrophyllite  (pik'ro-fll,  pik- 
ro-flrlit),  n.  [Gr.  pikros,  bitter,  and  phyl- 
lon,  a  leaf.]  A  massive,  foliated,  fibrous, 
greenish-gray  mineral  from  Sala  in  Sweden. 
It  is  an  altered  augite,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron, 
and  resembles  serpentine. 

Picrosmine  (pik'roz-min),  n.  [Gr.  pikros, 
bitter,  and  osine,  smell.]  A  mineral  which 
occurs  crystallized, and  also  massive,  having 
a  bitter.argillaceous  odour  when  moistened. 
It  is  found  in  the  iron  mine  of  Englesburg 
near  Presnitz  in  Bohemia,  and  consists 
principally  of  silica  and  magnesia. 

Picro toxin,  Picrotoxine  (pik-ro-toks'in),n. 
[Gr.  pikros,  bitter,  and  L.  toxicum,  poison.] 
(C^HnOj.)  The  bitter  poisonous  principle 
which  exists  in  the  seeds  of  Coccuhts  indi- 
cus,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  and  alcohol.  It  crystallizes 
in  small  white  needles  or  columns,  and  dis- 
solves in  water  and  alcohol.  It  acts  as  an 
intoxicating  poison. 

Pict  (pikt),  n.  [From  Picti,  the  name  given 
them  by  Latin  writers,  but  whether  this  was 
a  latinized  form  of  the  native  name  or  sim- 

8ly  means  'painted  people'  is  uncertain.] 
ne  of  a  race  of  people  of  disputed  origin, 
who  anciently  inhabited  the  north-east  of 
Scotland  —  some  authorities  maintaining 
them  to  have  been  a  Teutonic  race,  others 
a  branch  of  the  Cwmric  Celts. 

Pictt  (pikt),  n.  One  who  paints  his  body  or 
part  of  it.  Steele. 

Pictarnie  (pik-tar'ni),  n.  The  great  tern  or 
sea-swallow  (Sterna  hirundo).  [Scotch.] 

Pictish  (pikt'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling the  Picts. 

PiCtor  (pik'tor),  n.  [L. ,  a  painter.  ]  Inastran. 
a  southern  constellation. 

Pictorial  (pik-to'ri-al),  a.  [L.  pictor,  a 
painter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pictures; 
forming  pictures;  illustrated  bypictures;  of 
the  nature  of  a  picture,  or  having  qualities 
suitable  for  being  depicted ;  as,  a  'pictorial 
representation;  &  pictorial  history. 

Titian's  larger  sacred  subjects  are  merely  themes 
for  the  exhibition  of  pictorial  rhetoric.       Ruskin. 

Pictorially  (pik-to'ri-al-li),  adv.  In  a  pic- 
torial manner;  with  pictures  or  engravings. 

Pictoric,  Pictorical  (pik-tor'ik,  pik-tor'ik- 
al),  a.  Same  as  Pictorial.  [Bare.] 

Picturable  (pik'tur-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  pictured  or  painted.  Coleridge. 

Pictural  (pik'tur-al),  a.    Relating  to  or  re- 

'  presented  by  pictures.     For.  Quart.  Rev. 

Picturalt  (pik'tur-al),  n.  A  representation; 
a  picture.  Spenser. 


Picture  (pik'tur),  n.  [L.  pictura,  tiompinr/o, 
jrictum,  to  paint,  It.  pittura.]  I.  A  paint- 
ing exhibiting  the  resemblance  of  anything; 
a  likeness  drawn  in  colours;  a  drawing. 

Pictures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objects. 
Bacon. 


. 

2.  The  work  of  a  painter;  painting. 


Quintilian,  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed  image 
of  grief,  either  in  picture  or  sculpture,  would  usually 
weep.  Wotton. 

3.  Any  resemblance  or  representation,  either 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind  ;  a  likeness  ;  an 
image.     'My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they 
are  shut.  '    Coleridge. 

But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture  form'd 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured  wall. 

4.  A  representation  or  description  in  words; 
as,  the  poet  has  drawn  an  exquisite  picture 
of  grief.  —5.  t  The  art  of  drawing  or  painting. 

Picture  is  the  invention  of  heaven,  the  most  an- 
cient, and  most  akin  to  nature.  B.  Jonson 

Picture  (pik'tur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pictured; 
ppr.  picturing.  1.  To  draw  or  paint  a  re- 
semblance of  ;  to  draw  a  likeness  or  repre- 
sentation of;  to  represent  pictorially.  'I 
have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.'  Shak. 

Love  is  like  a  painter  who,  in  drawing  the  picture 
of  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in  one  eye,  would  pic- 
ture only  the  other  side  of  the  face.  South. 

2.  To  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  ;  to  form 
or  present  an  ideal  likeness  of  ;  as,  picture 
to  yourself  the  scene.  '  Do  picture  it  in 
my  mind.'  Spenser.  —3.  To  describe  in  a 
vivid  or  florid  manner. 

Picture-book  (pik'tur-buk),  n.  A  book  for 
children,  illustrated  with  pictures. 

Picture-cleaner  (pik'tur-klen-er),  n.  One 
who  restores  the  brightness  of  colour  in  old 
paintings;  a  picture-restorer. 

Picture-frame  (pik'tur-fram),  n.  A  case  or 
border,  more  or  less  ornamented,  which 
surrounds  a  picture  and  sets  it  off  to  advan- 


tage. 
Pictur 


ure-gallery  (pik'tur-gal-16-ri),  n.    A 
gallery  or  large  apartment  in  which  pictures 
are  hung  up  or  exhibited. 
Picturelike  (pik'tur-lik),  a.   After  the  man- 
ner of  a  picture;  like  a  picture. 

It  was  no  better  than  pictitrelike  to  hang  by  tht; 
wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir.  Shak. 

Picturert  (pik'tur-er),n.  A  painter.  'Zeuxis, 
the  curious  picturer.'  Fuller. 

Picture  -restorer  (pik'tur-re-stor-er),  n. 
Same  as  Picture-cleaner. 

Picture-rod  (pik'tur-rod),  n.  A  kind  of 
brass  tubing  for  affixing  to  the  tops  of  walls 
in  a  room  to  suspend  pictures  from. 

Picturesque  (pik-tur-esk'),  a.  [Fr.  pittor- 
esque,  It.  pittoresco,  from  pittura,  a  picture. 
See  PICTURE.]  1.  Forming  or  fitted  to  form 
a  pleasing  picture;  expressing  that  peculiar 
kind  of  beauty  which  is  agreeable  in  a  pic- 
ture, natural  or  artificial. 

You  cannot  pass  along  a  street  but  you  have  views 
of  some  palace,  or  church,  or  square,  or  fountain  the 
most  picturesque  and  noble  one  can  imagine.  Gray. 

Picturesque  is  a  word  applied  to  every  object,  and 
every  kind  of  scenery,  which  has  been  or  might  be 
represented  with  good  effect  in  painting  —  just  as  the 
word  beautiful,  when  we  speak  of  visible  nature,  is 


,  , 

applied  to  every  object  and  every  kind  of  scenery 
that  in  any  way  give  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

Sir  U-vedale  Price. 


. 

2.  Abounding  with  vivid  and  striking  ima- 
gery; graphic;  as,  picturesque  language. 
Dr.  Blair.  —  The  picturesque,  what  is  pic- 
turesque; the  aggregate  of  features  or  qua- 
lities that  render  a  scene  suitable  for  making 
into  a  good  picture;  as,  to  be  fond  of  the 
picturesque. 

Picturesquely  (pik-tur-esk'li),  adv.  In  a 
picturesque  manner. 

Picturesqueness  (pik-tur-esk'nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  picturesque;  that  quality  in 
objects  which  fits  them  for  making  a  good 
picture. 

Picturize  (pik'tur-iz),  v.t.  To  adorn  or  re- 
present by  pictures;  to  form  into  a  picture. 
Eclec.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Picul  (pi-kulO,«  Iu  China,  a  weight  of  133.J 
Ibs.  It  is  divided  into  100  catties  or  1600 
taels.  The  Chinese  call  it  also  tan. 

Picus  (pi'kus),  n.  [L.,  a  woodpecker.]  The 
woodpecker,  an  extensive  and  well-defined 
genus  of  birds,  distributed  over  most  parts 
of  the  globe,  belonging  to  the  family  l*i- 
cidae  and  the  order  Scansores  or  Climbers. 
They  are  characterized  by  their  long, 
straight,  angular  beak,  the  end  of  which  is 
compressed  into  a  wedge,  and  fitted  for 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      TH,  (Aen;  tb,  e/tin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KKY. 
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•putting  the  bark  of  tree*;  by  th.-ir  .lender 
tuncne,  armed  new  the  tip  with  aplnet  that 
c«r»»  backwards;  and  by  their  Uil,  composed 
of  ten  quill.,  with  Mia  »ml  ebuUc  stems. 


Picut  major  (Great  Spotted  Woodpecker). 

which  acts  u  a  prop  in  supporting  them 
while  climbing.  From  the  btrncture  and 
poiitlon  of  their  toes — two  forward  and  two 
behind,  each  armed  with  a  strong  hooked 
claw — they  are  naturally  climbers,  and  wan- 
der over  trees  in  every  direction,  rapidly 
tapping  the  bark  with  their  beaks  to  dis- 
cover the  place  where  an  insect  Is  lodged, 
and  Insinuating  their  long  tongue  into  Its 
cracks  and  crevices  to  obtain  the  larva:  or 
eggs  on  which  they  feed.  The  noise  they 
make  when  striking  the  bark  is  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  gives  them  the 
name  of  voodpeckert.  They  pass  most  of 
their  time  in  a  solitary  manner,  living  in  the 
depths  of  forests.  The  /'.  niridu,  or  green 
woodpecker,  is  the  best  known  specie*  In 
Britain  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  P, 
major,  meditu,  and  minor  are  likewise 
European  species.  P.  principalit,  or  the 
Ivory. billed  woodpecker,  P.  aurattu.  or 
gold -winged  woodpecker,  are  American 
birds,  the  latter  being  by  some  naturalists 
assigned  to  the  genus  Colaptes  (C.  aurottu). 

Piddle  (pWl).  r.i.  [AfaraofjMsUbMdaS 
seel  ]  1.  To  deal  in  trifles;  to  spend  time  in 
trifling  objects;  to  attend  to  trivial  concerns, 
or  the  small  parts  rather  than  to  the  main. 
'Too  precise,  too  curious,  in  piddling  thus 
about  the  imitation  of  others.'  Atcham. 
(Obsolete  or  provincial]  — 2. t  To  pick  at 
table ;  to  eat  squeamishly  or  without  appe- 
tite. Suu/i  -3.  To  make  water;  to  urinate: 
a  childish  word. 

Fiddler  (pldler),  n.    One  who  piddles. 

Piddock  I  pid'okX  n.  A  boring  mollusc  of  the 
genus  I'h, .las  or  family  Pholadida  (which 
seeX 

Pie  (pi),  n.  [From  the  Celtic;  comp.  Ir.  pighe, 
a  pie. )  1.  An  article  of  food  consisting  of 
paste  baked  with  something  In  it  or  under 
It,  as  apples,  minced  meat.  Ac. 

Mincing  of  mot  mfia  saveth  the  grinding  of  the 
MOM 

1  A  mound  or  pit  for  preserving  potatoes. 
Ac.;  a  compost-heap  —  S.  In  printing,  a 
mass  of  types  confusedly  mixed  or  unsorted 

Pie  ( |>i).  n.  (Fr.  pie,  from  L.  pica,  a  magpie.  ] 
1.  The  magpie.  'Chattering  piet  in  dismal 
discords  sung.'  Shak.-i  A  prating  gossip 
or  tell-tale,  Chaurrr 

Pie  (pIX  i  The  old  Roman  Catholic  ordin- 
ary, a  table  or  directory  for  devotional  ser- 
vice*. Also  called  Pica  (which  see).— CM* 
and  pit,  a  minced  oath  consisting  of  an  ad- 
juration of  the  Divine  Being  under  a  cor- 
rupted name,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vice-book. 

Bjt  act  and  fie.  ilr.  ,00  a,a  not  away  to.nigkt. 

Piebald  < pi-bald Xo.  [From  pi.,  a  magpie 
•nd  fc»W, spotted  with  white;  ArmorBTJ 
wh  te  spot .on  the  face  of  an  animal  See 
BALD  1  1.  Having  spots  or  patches  of  white 
and  black  or  other  colour,  having  patches 
of  various  colours;  party-coloured;  pied;  as, 
a  piebald  horse.  •  In  a  piebald  livery  of 
gfejepmtchat  and  borrowed  ahreds.'  Lock,. 
I  L  Diversified;  mixed;  hetcrogen^ 


eons;  mongrel 

from  LL  priium,  a  p 
the  C«lUe:  V.  peth,  Ar 


• 

!.*  plece' 
.    etit,  Armor  pa.  Gael  pica, 

•  P8"-  •  morsel,  a  fragment    Diez  prefers 


, 

Or.  pea.  a  foot.  edge,  bor- 
A  fragment  or  part  of  anything 


separated  from  the  whole,  In  any  manner; 
as,  to  break,  tear,  cut  In  piecct;  to  dash  a 
thing  to  piecei. 

Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
1o  pieces  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.  MUtoH. 

2  A  part  of  anything,  though  not  separated 
or  separated  only  in  idea ;  not  the  whole ; 
a  portion.  '  Call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin 
poet  or  historian.'  Additon.—  3.  A  thing  con- 
sidered separately,  whether  regarded  as  a 
part  of  a  whole  or  as  complete  in  itself. 

His  own  spirit  U  as  unsettled  a  piece  as  there  is  in 
all  the  world.  CoUri^t. 

4.  A  definite  quantity  or  portion  of  certain 
things;  as,  (a)  a  definite  quantity  of  cloth, 
jimilll  lini  a  certain  number  of  yards  accord- 
ing to  its  kind.   A  piece  of  muslin  is  10  yds.; 
of  calico,  28  yds. ;  of  Irish  linen.  25  yards;  of 
Hanoverian  linen,  100  double  ells,  or  128 
yards.  SimmoiuU.  (6)  A  definite  quantity  of 
paper-hangings,  containing  about  63  super- 
ficial feet    French  papers,  however,  vary  in 
length  and  breadth,  according  to  quality. — 

5.  A  distinct  portion  of  labour;  work  pro- 
duced; as,  Apiece  of  work. — To  work  by  the 
piece,  to  work  by  the  measure  of  quantity, 
and  not  by  the  measure  of  time.    •  Recourse 
was  had  to  working  by  the  piece.'  J.  S.  Mill. 

6.  An  artistic  or  literary  composition;  ast  to 
write  a  piece  of  poetry  or  prose;  a  piece  of 
music;  a  finely  painted  piece;  a  piece  of 
statuary. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  fiiect  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  he. 
rape. 

7.  A  coin ;  as,  a  piece  of  eight ;  a  fourpenny 
piece.  —  a  A  gun  or  single  firearm;  as,  a 
field  piece ;  a  fowling  piece.     '  A  piece  of 
ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed.'    Shak.— 
9.  In  her.  an  ordinary  or  charge.   The  fesse, 
the  bend,  the  pale,  the  bar,  the  cross,  the 
saltier,  the  chevron,  are  called  honourable 
piecet. — 10.  An  individual  regarded  as  em- 
bodying and  exhibiting  some  abstract  qual- 
ity ;  an   individual  regarded  as  one  of  a 
class.    •  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue.' 
Shot. 

1  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  piece, 
Which  far  did  pass  that  gallant  girl  of  Greece. 
Mir.  far  Maes. 

11.  An  individual,  as  possessing  only  a  slight 
degree  of  a  quality :  used  generally  in  con- 
tempt. '  If  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a  logi- 
cian.' Sir  P.  Sidney. — 12.  t  A  cask  or  vessel 
of  wine.  Beau.  &  Fl  —  A-piece.  See  APIECE. 
—Of  a,  piece,  like ;  of  the  same  sort,  as  if 
taken  from  the  same  whole;  as,  they  seemed 
all  of  a  piece.  Often  followed  by  with. 

The  poet  must  be  cfa  fiea  with  the  spectators  to 
gain  reputation.  Dryden. 

—To  give  a  piece  of  one't  mind,  to  state 
bluntly  an  opinion  to  one's  face  —generally 
uncomplimentary.  'In  a  majestic  toneihe 
told  that  of&cel  a  piece  of  his  mitul.'  Tkack- 
tray. 

Piece  (pes),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pieced;  ppr. 
piecing.  1.  To  mend  by  the  addition  of  a 
piece;  to  patch;  as,  to  piece  a  garment. 
'Here  and  there  pieced  with  packthread.' 
Shak.— 2.  To  enlarge  or  increase;  to  add  to; 
to  complete.  •  Will  piece  her  opulent  throne 
with  kingdoms.'  Shak.— 3.  To  unite;  to  join; 
to  cement 

Dr.  Preston  carried  it  clear  at  the  first,  by  dividing 
his  adversaries;   who,  perceiving  their  error,  fitted 
themselves  together  in  a  joint  opposition  against  him. 
Fuller. 

—  To  puce  out,  to  extend  or  enlarge  by  ad- 
dition of  a  piece  or  pieces;  to  make  full  or 
complete.  Shak. 

Piece  (peaX  ».i.  pret  pieced;  ppr.  piecing. 
To  unite  by  a  coalescence  of  parts;  to  be 
compacted,  as  parts  into  a  whole. 

It  pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  the 
bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape.  Bacen. 

Piece-goods  (pes'godz),  n.pl.  Qoodsgenerally 
sold  by  the  piece,  as  cottons,  shirtings,  Ac. 

Pieceless  ( pesle*),  a.  Not  made  of  pieces- 
consisting  of  an  entire  thing.  Donne. 

Plecelyt  (pesllX  adv.  In  pieces;  piecemeal. 
Huloct 

Piece-master  (pes'mas-tf-r).  n.  A  middle- 
man coming  between  an  employer  and  the 
employed.  Mayhem. 

Piecemeal  (I>e8'mel).<irf0.  [Pfece.  and  suffix 
•meal,  A.  Sax.  -mnlum,  by  part*.)  1.  In 
pieces:  In  fragment*  'On  which  It  view- 
meal  broke.'  Chapman.—  t.  By  pieces-  by 
little  and  little  In  snccesaion.  'Piecemeal 
they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that'  Pope 

Piecemeal  (  pes'mel  X  a.  Single ;  separate ; 
made  of  parts  or  pieces.  "The  common 
piecemeal  written  parts  in  the  playhouse  ' 
Pope. 


Piecemeal  (pes'mel),  n.  A  fragment-  a 
small  piece.  'Somefewpvecemea&eicepted  ' 
Rice  Yaughan. 

Piecemealedt  (pes'mSld),  a.  Divided  into 
small  pieces.  Cotyrace. 

Plecener  (pcs'ner),  n.  One  who  supplies  the 
rolls  of  wool  to  the  slubber  in  the  woollen 
manufacture. 

Plecer  (pes'er).  n.  One  that  pieces;  a  patcher 
a  boy  or  girl  employed  in  a  spinning  factory 
to  join  broken  threads. 

Piecework  (pes'werk),  n.  Work  done  and 
paid  for  by  the  measure  of  quantity,  or  by 
previous  estimation  and  agreement,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  work  done  and  paid  for  by 
the  measure  of  time. 

Pled  ( pid ),  a.  ( From  pie,  magpie  .  ]  Party- 
coloured;  variegated  with  spots  of  different 
colours ;  spotted.  We  now  apply  the  word 
chiefly  or  wholly  to  animals  which  arc 
marked  with  large  spots  of  different  colours. 
If  the  spots  are  small,  we  use  tpcckled 
This  distinction  was  not  formerly  observed, 
and  in  some  cases  pied  is  elegantly  used  to 
express  a  diversity  of  colours  in  small  spot*. 
'  Daisies  pied  and  violets  blue.'  Shak  'Mea- 
dows trim  with  daisies  pied.'  Milton. 

Pud  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues.       Sat»tt. 

Piedness  (pid'nea),  n.  The  state  of  being 
pied;  diversity  of  colours  in  spots.  Shot 

Piedouche  (pya-dosh),  n.    [Fr.  pideouche, 
from  the  It.  peduccio,  console,  corbel  ]   Iii 
arcA.  a  bracket,  pedestal,  or  socle,  sen  i 
support  a  bust,  candelabrum,  or  other  or- 
nament 

Pledpoudre  (pya-po-dr),  n.  See  PIEPOTJDRI. 

Pledrqlt  (pya-drwa),  n.  [Fr.  pied-droit  =  L. 
peg  directvs,  lit.  Ptraight-foot.J  In  ore*  a 
pier  or  square  pillar,  partly  hid  within  a 
wall.  It  differs  from  a  pilaster  in  having 
neither  base  nor  capital.  Gwitt. 

Plel  (pel),  n.  A  wedge  for  boring  stone*. 
Simiiwnds. 

Pieledt  (peld),  o.    (See  PEEL.]    Bald;  bare. 

Pieman  (pi'man),  n.  A  man  who  makes  and 
sells  pies. 

Piend  (pend),  n.  [Dan.  pind,  a  pin  or  peg; 
G.  pinne,  the  piend  of  a  hummer,  j  The  sharp 
point  or  edge  of  a  mason's  or  other  ham- 
mer. Written  also  Peen  and  Pant. 

Pie-plant  (pi'plant),  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  garden  rhubarb  from  its  being  used 
for  pies. 

Plepoudre,  Piepowder  (pi'pou-d£r),  n.  [Fr. 
pied,  foot,  and  poudrcux,  dusty,  from  pun- 
lire,  dust.  See  1'OWDER.)  An  ancient  court 
of  record  in  England,  once  incident  to  every 
fair  and  market,  of  which  tin-  steward  of 
him  who  owned  or  had  the  toll  was  the  judge. 
It  was  instituted  to  administer  justice  for 
all  commercial  injuries  done  in  that  very 
fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one 

Plepowdered  (pi'pou-derd),  o.  [See  above.) 
Having  dusty  feet  [Rare.  ] 

One  day  two  peasants  arrived  in  the  Eschenheimer 
Oasse  pie-powdered,  having  walked  many  miles  from 
the  Polish  backwoods.  n  Tett.  Rev. 

Pier  (per),  n.  [O.Fr.  fere,  piere,  a  stone, 
Hod.  Fr.  pierre,  from  L  and  Gr.  petra,  a 
stone.)  L  In  arch,  (a)  the  solid  parts  be- 
tween openings  in  a  wall,  such  as  the  door, 
windows,  <fec.  (t)  The  square  or  otherwise 
formed  mass  or  post  to  which  a  gate  is  hung, 
(c)  The  solid  support  from  which  an  arch 
springs,  (d)  In  mediaeval  arch,  a  large  pillar 
or  shaft.  —Pier  arch,  an  arch  springing  from 
a  pier  or  pillar.— 2.  In  enain.  (o)  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  arches  of  a  bridge.—  Abut- 
ment pier,  the  pier  of  a  bridge  next  the 
shore,  (ii)  A  mole  or  jetty  carried  out  Into 
the  sea,  intended  to  serve  as  an  embank- 
ment to  protect  vessels  from  the  open  ses, 
to  form  a  harbour,  Ac.  (c)  A  projecting 
quay,  wharf,  or  landing-place. 

Pierage  (peYaj),  ».  Toll  paid  for  using  a 
pier. 

Pierce  (pers),  c.t  pret.  &  pp.  pierced;  ppr. 
piercing.  (Fr.  percer,  to  pierce:  origin  quite 
uncertain.)  1.  To  stab  or  transfix  with  a 
pointed  instrument ;  as,  to  pierce  the  body 
with  a  sword  or  spear. 

If  Percy  be  alive  I  Tl  fierce  him.  Skat. 

2.  To  penetrate;  to  enter  in  any  manner; 
to  force  a  way  into ;  as,  a  column  of  troops 
pierced  the  main  body  of  the  enemy;  a  shot 
pierced  the  ship. 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear.  SAat. 

S.  To  affect;  to  touch;  to  move  deeply.  'l>iil 
your  letters  pierce  the  queen. '  Shak.  — 
4.  To  dive  or  penetrate  into,  u  into  a  secret 
or  purpose. 


it*.  f»r.  fat,  fall;       m*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      Ii,  Sc.  abune;       J,  Sc.  fey. 
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Pierce  (pers),  v.i.  pret.  pierced;  ppr.  pierc- 
ing. 1.  To  enter,  as  a  pointed  instrument. 
2.  To  penetrate ;  to  force  a  way  into  or 
through  anything;  as,  the  shot  pierced 
through  the  side  of  the  ship. — 3.  To  enter ; 
to  dive  or  penetrate,  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning  than 
himself  should  declare.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Plerceable  (pers'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
pierced.  Spenser. 

Pierced  (perst),  pp.  1.  Penetrated;  entered 
by  force ;  perforated.-^.  In  her.  applied  to 
any  bearing  which  is  perforated,  so  as  to 
show  the  field  under  it. 

Plercel  (pers'el),  n.  An  instrument  for  form- 
ing vents  in  casks;  a  piercer. 

Piercer  (pers'er),  »•  1-  An  instrument  that 
pierces,  penetrates,  or  bores;  specifically, 
an  instrument  used  in  making  eyelets ;  a 
piercel;  a  stiletto.— 2.  One  that  pierces  or 
perforates.  —3.  lu  entom.  that  organ  of  an  in- 
sect with  which  it  pierces  bodies ;  the  ovi- 
positor: formerly  known  as  the  terebra. 

The  hollow  instrument  terebra,  we  may  English 
piercer.  Kay. 

Piercingly  (pers'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  piercing 
manner;  with  penetrating  force  or  effect; 
sharply. 

Piercingness  (pers'ing-nes),  n.  The  power 
of  piercing  or  penetrating;  sharpness;  keen- 
ness. 

We  contemplate  the  vast  reach  and  compass  of 
oar  understanding,  the  prodigious  quickness  and 
piercingness  of  its  thought.  Derltant. 

Pier-glass  (peVglas),  n.  A  mirror  or  glass 
hanging  between  windows. 

Pierian  (pi-e'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Pierides  or  Muses.  '  The  Pierian  spring. ' 
Pope. 

Pierides  (pi-ert-dez),  n.  pi  [L.]  A  name  of 
the  nine  Muses,  wno  were  so  called  from 
Pieria,  near  Mount  Olympus,  where  they 
were  first  worshipped  among  the  Thracians. 

PleriS  (pi'er-is),  «.  A  genus  of  diurnal  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.  P.  crataigi  is  the  black- 
veined  white  or  hawthorn  butterfly. 

Pierrle  t  n.     See  PERRIE.     Chcmcer. 

Pier -table  (per'ta-bl),  n.  A  table  placed 
between  windows. 

Plet  (Pi'et),  n.  [A  dim.  from  pie,  a  magpie. 
See  PIE.]  A  magpie.  Written  also  Piot  and 
Pyot.  [Obsolete  and  Scotch.] 

Pietism  (pi'et-izm),  n.  The  principles  or 
practice  of  the  Pietists;  extremely  strict 
devotion,  or  affectation  of  piety. 

Pietist  (pi'et-ist),  n.  A  designation  given 
since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
a  religious  party  in  Germany  who  proposed 
to  revive  declining  piety  in  the  Reformed 
Churches;  hence,  applied  to  one  who  makes 
a  display  of  strong  religious  feelings.  The 
name  of  Pietist  is  the  equivalent  of  Method- 
ist in  Britain,  being  taken  in  a  good  sense 
or  otherwise  according  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  party  using  it. 

Pietlstlc,  Pletistlcal  (pi-et-ist'ik,  pi-et-ist'- 
ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pietists,  or  to 
those  who  make  a  display  of  strong  religious 
feeling. 

Pletra-dura  (pi-et'ra-do'ra),  n.  [It.,  hard 
stone.]  A  name  given  to  the  finest  Floren- 
tine mosaic -work  executed  in  coloured 
stones,  as  jasper,  carnelian,  amethyst,  <fcc., 
representing  fruit,  birds,  &c. ,  in  relief,  and 
generally  used  as  a  decoration  for  coffers 
or  the  panels  of  cabinets. 
Piety  (pi'e-ti),  n.  [L.  pietas,  from  pi-us,  pious. 
Pity  is  a  different  form  of  the  same  word.] 

1.  Veneration  or  reverence  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  love  of  his  character,  or  venera- 
tion accompanied  with  love;  also,  the  exer- 
cise of  these  affections  in  obedience  to  his 
will  and  devotion  to  his  service. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  de- 
caying man.  Johnson. 

2.  Filial  reverence;  reverence  of  parents  or 
friends,  accompanied  with  affection  and  de- 
votion to  their  honour  and  happiness.  '  The 
piety  which  to  my  country  I  was  judged  to 
have  shewn. '    Milton. 

(Pope's)  filial  piety  excels 

Whatever  Grecian  story  tells.  Sttnfl. 

—  Religion,  Devotion,  Piety,  Sanctity.    See 
under  RELIGION. 

Piezometer  (pi-e-zom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  piezo, 
to  press,  and  metron,  measure.]  1.  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  compressibil- 
ity of  water,  and  the  degree  of  such  com- 
pressibility under  any  given  weight.— 2.  An 
instrument  consisting  essentially  of  a  verti- 
cal tube  inserted  into  a  water-main,  to  show 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  that  point,  by 
the  height  to  which  it  ascends  in  the  tube 
of  the  piezometer. 


Plffero  (pif'e-ro),  ».  [It,  a  Me.]  The  old 
form  of  the  oboe,  still  in  use  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol. 

Pig  (pig),  n.  IV.  big,  bigge,  L. G.  bigge,  a  pig: 
connections  unknown.]  1.  The  young  of 
swine,  male  or  female ;  also  applied  gener- 
ally to  swine.— 2.  The  flesh  of  a  pig;  swine 
flesh;  pork. 

Now/j>  it  is  a  meat,  and  a  meat  that  is  nourishing. 
B.  Jonson. 

3.  An  oblong  mass  of  unforged  iron,  lead,  or 
other  metal.  In  the  process  of  smelting, 
the  principal  channel  along  which  the  metal 
in  a  state  of  fusion  runs,  when  let  out  of  the 
furnace,  is  called  the  sow,  and  the  lateral 
channels  or  moulds  are  denominated  pigs; 
whence  the  iron  in  this  state  is  called  pig- 
iron. 

A  hackney-coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought, 

And  then  a  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead, 

God  knows,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest  head.     Pope. 

—A  pig  in  a  poke,  a  blind  bargain ;  some- 
thing the  quality  or  value  of  which  is  not 
known  or  seen.  —  To  bring  one's  pigs  to  a 
pretty  market,  to  make  a  very  bad  bargain, 
or  to  manage  anything  in  a  very  bad  way.— 
Pig's  whisper,  slang  for  a  low  or  inaudible 
whisper;  also,  a  short  space  of  time.  '  You  11 
find  yourself  in  bed  in  something  less  than 
a  pig's  whisper.'  Dickens. 

Pig  (pig),  ».  *•  or  »'•  1- To  brmS  'or*h  P'S8'  to 
bring  forth  in  the  manner  of  pigs.  —2.  To 
act  as  pigs;  to  live  or  huddle  as  pigs.  'Pig- 
ging together,  heads  and  points,  in  the 
same  truckle-bed.'  Burke. 
Pig  (Pig),  »•  [Contr.  from  piggin  (which 
see).]  An  earthen  vessel;  any  article  of 
earthenware;  a  can  for  a  chimney-top;  a 
potsherd.  [Scotch.  ] 
Pigacia  (pi-ga'si-a),  n.  A 
pointed  shoe  worn  in  the 
middle  ages,  having  the 
point  made,  it  is  said,  like 
a  scorpion's  tail.  The 
term  was  also  applied  to 
a  pointed  sleeve. 
Plg-bed(pig'bed),  n.  The 
bed  or  series  of  moulds 
formed  of  sand  into  which  iron  is  run  from 
the  blast-furnace  and  cast  into  pigs. 
Pig-boiling  (pig'boil-ing),  n.  The  decarbon- 
ization  of  pig-iron  by  contact  with  oxidized 
compounds  of  iron,  whereby  carbonic  oxide 
is  produced  below  the  surface  of  the  molten 
metal,  and  in  escaping  causes  the  appear- 
ance of  ebullition  or  '  boiling.'  Called  also 
Wet-puddling. 

Pigeon  (pij'on),  n.  [Fr.  pigeon,  Walloon 
pinion,  It.  piccwne,  from  L.  pipio,  pipionis, 
a  chirping  bird,  from  pipio,  to  peep,  to  chirp, 
an  imitative  verb;  comp.  E.  pipe,  fife.} 
1.  One  of  the  birds  that  form  the  family 
Columbida:,  sub-order  Columbacei,  and  be- 
long to  the  genera  Columba,  Bctopistes, 
Turtur,  &c. ;  a  dove,  as  the  stock-dove,  the 
ring-dove,  the  turtle-dove,  and  the  migra- 
tory or  wild  pigeon  of  America.  The  pi- 
geons are  one  of  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  widely  distributed,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  interesting  families  of  the 
feathered  race.  They  may  be  considered 
as  among  the  greatest  consumers  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  They  are  all  almost 
exclusively  vegetable  feeders,  and  very  vo- 
racious. Notwithstanding  their  numbers, 
their  general  distribution,  and  the  proverb- 
ial kindness  of  their  dispositions,  only  one 
species  has  been  domesticated,  the  tame 
pigeon  and  all  its  beautiful  varieties  de- 
riving their  origin,  it  is  believed,  from  the 


Pigacia. 


OEK-PIOEON,  POWTER,  and  also  COLUMBACEI. 

2.  A  simpleton;  a  gull;  a  person  swindled  by 
gamblers:  a  slang  term,  opposed  to  rook. 


Fan-tail  Pigeon  (Columba  livia.  var.  laticauda}. 

rock-pigeon  (Columba  livia).  These  varie- 
ties are  distinguished  by  names  expressive 
of  their  several  most  prominent  character- 
istics, such  as  the  carrier-pigeon,  fan-tail, 
powter,  shaker,  tumbler,  cropper,  runt,  &c. 
The  Turkish  pigeon  is  another  variety.  In 
their  wild  state  pigeons  live  generally  in 
flocks,  and  they  pair  for  life.  See  PASSEN- 


Turkish  or  Mawmet  Pigeon  (Colitntba  livia,  var. 
turcica). 

Hence,  to  pluck  a  pigeon,  to  strip  a  green- 
horn of  his  money.— Pigeon  English,  a  con- 
glomeration of  English  and  Portuguese 
words  wrapped  in  a  Chinese  idiom,  used  by 
English  and  American  residents  in  China  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  native  traders. 
The  term  has  been  conjectured  to  be  for 
business  English. 

Pigeon  (pij'on),  v.t.  To  pluck;  to  fleece;  to 
strip  of  money  by  the  arts  of  gambling. 
[Slang.] 

Pigeon-berry  (pij'on-be-ri),  n.  The  fruit  of 
the  pocan  or  Virginian  poke  (Phytolacca 
decandra),  used  as  a  remedy  for  some  forms 
of  chronic  rheumatism. 

Pigeon-breasted  (pij-on-brest'ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  breast  like  a  pigeon,  caused  by  the 
curvature  of  the  vertebral  column  forwards. 

Pigeon  -  express  (pij'on-eks-pres),  n.  The 
conveyance  of  intelligence,  or  the  Intelli- 
gence conveyed,  by  means  of  a  carrier- 
pigeon. 

Pigeon-hearted  (pij'on-hart-ed),  a.  Timid; 
easily  frightened.  'Such  pigeon-hearted 
people.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Pigeon-hole  (pij'on-hol),  n.  1.  One  of  the 
holes  in  a  dove-cot  where  the  pigeons  go  in 
and  out.— 2.  A  little  compartment  or  divi- 
sion in  a  case  for  papers. 

Abbe  Sieyes  has  whole  nests  of  pigton-holes  full 
of  constitutions  already  made,  ticketed,  sorted,  and 
numbered.  Burke. 

3.  pi.  An  old  English  game,  in  which  balls 
were  rolled  through  little  cavities  or  arches. 

Threepence  I  lost  at  ninepins ;  but  I  got 

Six  tokens  towards  that  at. pigeon-holes.    Brome. 

Pigeon-house  (pij'on-hous),  n.    A  dove-cot. 
Pigeon-livered  (pij'on-liv-erd),  a.    Mild  in 
temper;  soft;  gentle;  pigeon-hearted. 

lam  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  better.  Shak. 

Pigeon-pea  (pij'on-pe),  n.  See  ANGOLA-PEA. 
Pigeonry  (pij'on-ri),  n.  A  place  for  keeping 

pigeons;  a  dove-cot. 
Pigeon-toed  (pij'on-tod),  a.    Having  the 

toes  turned  in. 
Pigeon -wood  (pij'on-wud),  n.    Same  as 

Zebra-wood. 
Pig-eyed  (pigld),  a.    Having  small  sunken 

eyes;  having  eyes  like  those  of  swine. 
Piggery  (pig'er-i),  n.    A  place  with  sties 

and  other  accompaniments  allotted  to  pigs. 
Piggesnie.t  n.    See  PIGSNIE.    Chaucer. 
Piggin  (pig^in),  n.     [Gael,  pigean,  Ir.  pigin, 

an  earthen  pitcher.]   A  small  wooden  vessel 

with  an  erect  handle.     'Wooden  piggins.' 

Lamb. 
Piggish  (pig'ish),  a.  Relating  to  or  like  pigs; 

swinish.     Quart.  Rev. 
Pig-headed  (piglied-ed),a.  1.  Having  a  head 

like  a  pig ;  having  a  large,  ill-shaped  head. 

2.  Stupidly  obstinate. 

You  should  be  some  dull  tradesman  by  your  pig- 
headed sconce  now.  B.  Jonson. 

Plg-headedness  ( pig-hed'ed-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  pig-headed,  or  of  being  ob- 
stinately stupid.  De  Quincey. 

Pightt  (pit),  pret.  and  pp.    [From  pitch, 

0.  E.  picche,  a  softened  form  of  pick,  pike.  ] 

1.  Pitched.     '  Your  vile  abominable  tents, 
thus   proudly  pight   upon    our   Phrygian 
plains.'    Shak.— 2.  Fixed;  determined. 

When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it.  Shak. 

Plg-lron  (pig'i-eru),  n.  Iron  in  pigs,  as  it 
comes  from  the  smelting  furnace.  See 
PIQ. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,;ob; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin0;      1U,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  trig;    wh,  aAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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l>lg».  u  "hen 
See  Pio. 


PiC-lMUl  (piriodX  " 
Ant  attracted  (rum  the  ore. 
Plgmean(pl«-me'an).a 

Pigment  (  pigment  X  »  (L  pigmtntum, 
from  the  (Mm  ot  pinyo,  to  paint.]  1.  Paint; 
any  substance  u*ed  by  pointers,  dyer*.  Ac., 
to  Impart  colour*  to  bodies.—  1  In  phutiol, 
the  colouring  matter  found  In  animal  and 
plant  iMHlle*,  uivh  a>  the  muc»u»  accretion 
*hich  coven  the  lri«  of  the  eye,  and  give* 
U  It*  rarloiu  colour*  —  3  Highly  iplced 
wine  sweetened  with  honey:  pimeiit.  Sir 
IT.  Scott 

Pigmental  (pig  ment'al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
pigment*. 

Pigmentary  (pig-ment'a-rl),  a  Pertaining 
to  pigment*;  furnished  with  pigment*.  Klin. 
Rft. 

Pigment-cell  d-iu-'ment-sclX  n.  In  phutiol. 
n  small  cell  containing  colouring  matter,  as 
In  Hi-  .li.ni.iii  coat  of  the  eye,  the  skin  of 
the  i,.ad.  cuttle-lbh,  Ac. 

Plgmentoiu  (j'ig-nienf  us),  a.  Pigmentary 
Ituitgluon. 

Pigmy  (pik'ml),  n.  and  a.    See  PYOMIT. 

Pigneratet  (pig'ner-at).  t.t.    [L.piffnero, 

pifnenr.    See  PIONOKATION  ]    l.  To  pawn; 

to  pledge  ;  to  mortgage.  —  2.  To  take  in 

pawn,  as  a  pawnbroker.    Jlluunl. 

Plgnon  (pen'yonX  «     (Fr.  pignon,  from  I. 

pintu.  the  pine.  )  An  edible  seed  of  the  cone* 

of  certain  pine-tree*. 

Plgnoratlon  (pig-ner-a'shon),  n.     [I.  pig- 

noratio,  piyneratio,  a  pledging,  pinncro,  to 

pledge,  from  piyma,  pianorit  or  piynerit.  a 

pledge  J  1.  Tfie  act  of  pledging  or  pawning. 

1  In  the  aril  law.  the  taking  of  cattle  doing 

damage,  as  security,  till  satisfaction  is  made 
Plgnoratlre  (  pu/ner-at-iv  ),  a.  Pledging; 

pawning.     Bouvier.    [Rare.] 
Plgnus  (plg'nuiX  n.    [L.]    In  Jaw,  a  pledge 

nr  security  for  a  debt  or  demand. 
Pignut  (pig'nutX  n.    1.  The  root  of  a  plant, 

uunium  lirxuoium.    See  EAHTH-NUT. 
I  with  my  long  naib  will  dig  Ihee  fifntai.     S*t*. 

t  A  North  American  tree,  the  broom  hick- 
ory (Carya  porcina),  and  its  fruit 

Plgotlte  (plg-ot.it),  n.  [After  the  Rev.  Mr 
/'wot.]  A  brownish  -yellow  mineral  con- 
taining alumina  and  organic  matter,  found 
Incrusting  certain  cave*.  It  is  formed  by 
the  decomposing  organic  matter  of  the  vege- 
tation above  being  conveyed  In  solution  in 
water  Into  the  cracks  and  fissures  of  the 
cavern,  where  It  comes  In  contact  with  the 
alumina  of  the  rocks.  It  Is  found  In  granite 
caverns  In  Cornwall,  and  in  serpentine  cav- 
erns near  PorUoy  in  Banlfshire 

Pig  -pen(  pig-pen  X  n.     A  pen  for  plg»;  a 


Plg-Bkln  (plg-sklnX  .1.  I.  The  skin  of  a  pig 
especially  when  prepared  for  saddlery  bind- 
ing. or  other  purposes.  2  A  saddle. 

He  wat  my  governor,  .mil  no  better  master  ever 
"'  ln  fr-'ii"  Dittni 

Pig«nle.t  Pujsnyet  (pigz-ni).  n.  [That  i». 
PV  •  '»<•  ;  nut  is  for  tyt.  o  R  ye.  as  neyg  for 
*tl-l  1-  A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl. 

mine  own  fiftnu.  ihou  -.lull  have  news  of 


i.  The  eye  of  a  woman 
also 


tIX  n. 


Iludibrat.  Written 
A_sty^or  pen  for  pigs, 
of  the 


SfJty/Plf'*  . 

Kgtall  (pig-til),  n.     1      he  tail  of  a  pig  - 


shaft  or  staff  with  a  flat  steel  head  pointed. 
It  was  used  among  infantry  soldiers  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  that  of  George  II., 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  bayonet.  See 
SPORTOOH.  —  2.  A  central  spike  sometimes 
used  In  targets,  to  which  it  was  affixed  by 
means  of  a  screw.  Sfutk.  — 3.  t  A  fork  used  in 
husbandry;  a  pitchfork. 

A  rake  to  rake  up  the  fitches  that  lie, 
A  Site  for  to  pike  them  up  handsome  to  drie. 
Tustrr. 

4.  A  large  cock  of  hay.  [Provincial  English.  ] 

5.  A  pointed  peak,  hill,  or  mountain  sum- 
mit :  generally  used  along  with  some  par- 
ticular designation,  as  Langdale  l'\ket.  High 
I'ilce.  'That  tall  pike.'  WordmcorlA.  (North 
of  England.] — 6.  In  t«inin:i.  a  point  or  cen- 
tre on  which  to  fasten  anything  to  be  turned. 

Hard  wood,  prepared  for  the  lathe  with  rasping, 
they  pitch  between  the  fttts.  Jos.  A/orvw. 

7.  A  spike;  the  pointed  end  of  anything. 

It  was  ordained  in  the  Parliament  of  Westminster, 
anno  146}.  .  .  .  •  that  no  man  weare  shoes  or  boots 
having  fittt  passing  two  inches  in  length.'  Bryant. 

8.  In  ieh.  a  fish  of  the  genus  Esox,  belonging 
to  the  malacopterygious  abdominal  nshes, 
so  named  from  it*  long  shape  or  from  the 
form  of  it*  snout.    It  is  a  fresh-water  li-li. 
living  In  deep  water,  and  very  voracious 
but  becomes  palatable  food.    The  common 
pike  (Ktnx  lucitu)  abounds  In  most  of  the 
lakes  of  Europe.     '  The  pUce,  the  tyrant  of 
the  flood.'    Pope.  —Sea  pike,  a  name  given 
to  the  garfish.   Bony  pike.  See  LKl'IDosTEts. 


toll-bar 


UBU*lly 


S*me 

PiK<. 

,    .  Is  the  name  of  an  elf 

I*,yt«n,  •  Symphldia  ;'  but  the  origin  < 
the  name  fi  doubtful:  comp.  W. 
A  fairy;  hence,  a 


'I  North  America,  and 
or  the  manner  In  which  It 
nter  provision,  and  also  for 
.the  tone  of  which  so  much  resent- 
J.lrs  Uul  of  a  quail  as  to  be  often  mistaken 


9.  A  contraction  of  Turnpike; 

See  TURNPIKE. 
Pike  ( pik ),  v.t.    To  pick ;  to  make  bare ;  to 

pilfer;  to  cull;  to  select.    [Scotch  ] 
Plke.t  t.t.     [See  PICK,  PITCH,  PIKE,  n] 

1  To  pitch.— 2.  To  pick,  as  a  hawk  does  his 

feathers  -3.  To  steal.  —4.  To  peep.  Chaucer. 
Piked  (pikt).  a.     Furnished  with  a  pike; 

ending  in  a  point;  acuminated. 

Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  fitted 
more  than  a  finger  long.  Camlin. 

Ptke-deyant  (pik-de-vanf).  n.  [O.K.  pike, 
peak,  Fr.  pique,  and  decant,  before  J  A 
beard  cut  to  a  sharp  point  in  the  middle,  so 
'? i  to  form  a  peak  or  pike  below  the  chin. 
Ini*  fashion  is  seen  in  most  of  the  portraits 
of  Charles  I. 

And  here  I  vow  by  my  concealed  beard,  if  ever  it 
chance  to  be  discovered  to  the  world,  that  it  m.iy 
make  Afite^fvant,  I  will  have  it  so  sharp  pointed 
that  it  shall  stab  Motto  like  a  poynado.  £,./, 

Pike-headed  (pik'hed-ed),  a.     Having  a 

sharp-pointed  head. 
Pikelet,  Plkelln  (pik'let,  piklin),  n.  A  light 

cake  or  muffin. 

He  crumpled  up  his  broad  face  like  a  half-toasted 
f*f<ft.  Anna  Sm>,ird. 

Plkeman  (pik'man),  n. 
1.  A  soldier  armed  with  a 
pike — 2.  A  miner  work- 
Ing  with  a  pike  or  crow- 
bar. Disraeli.  -3  Turn- 
pikeman.  '  The  cheery 
toot  of  the  guard's  horn, 
to  warn  some  drowsy 
pikeman  or  the  ostler  at 
the  next  change.'  T 
Hughei. 

PikereM  »  A  young 
pike.  Chaucer. 
Pike-staff  (pik'staf),  n. 
1  The  staff  or  shaft  of  a 
pike.  —2.  A  long  staff  with 
a  sharp  pike  in  the  lower 
end  of  it,  carried  In  the 
hand  asa  support  In  frosty 
weather.  •  As  plain  as  a 

Tatler. 

.  t  (pfl'aj),  71.  Same 
elaye.  Bacon. 
Wlaster  (pi-las'ter),  n. 
[Fr.  pilastre.  It.  pilattro, 
from  L.pila.a  pile,  whence 
pillar.]  A  debased  pillar; 
a  square  pillar  projecting 

m  a  pier,  or  from  a  wall,  to  the  extent  of 
from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  Its  breadth. 


Pilasters  originated  In  the  Grecian  ante 
In  Koman  architecture  they  were  sometimes 
tapered  like  columns,  and  flniaheil  «m, 
capitals  modelled  after  the  order  with  which 
they  were  used. 

Pllaatered  (pl-las'terdx  a     Furnished  with 

pilasters. 
Pilau,  Pilaw (pH»),  n.     Aplllan.    -Curries 

inlaws,  and  pipes.'  Thackeray.  Hee  PRLAI-' 
Pilch  (pilch),  M.    [A.  Sax.  pylca,  pylece   a 

furred  garment,  from  L.  L.  peUicea    See  PE- 

USBE.)    l.f  A  coat  or  cloak  of  skins  or  fur 

/  tancne. 

Ill  beat  five  pounds  out  of  his  leather  filch. 

2.  A  flannel  cloth  for  an  Infant 
Pilchard  (pil'ihiirdX  n.    [Probably  a  Cornish 


• 


Pilchard  (Chifta  filcharctus). 

word;  comp.  Ir.  pilteir,  a  pilchard- 


peldic  (Ctupea  pilchardut,  or  Alausa  inl- 
cAar<r,»),  resembling  the  herring,  butthicier 
and  rounder;  the  nose  is  shorter  and  turns 
up;  the  under  jaw  is  shorter,  the  back  more 
elevated,  and  the  belly  less  sharp     The 
flshes  appear  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  Eng- 
land  about  the  middle  of  July  in  immense 
numbers,  and  furnish  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce.     •  Fools  are  as  like  husband* 
as  pilchards  are  to  herrings.'    Shak. 
Iche.tn.  [See  PILCH.]  A  garment  of  skins, 
usually  furred;  a  pilch.     Chaucer 
Pllcnert  (pilch'erX  n.     1.  A  pilch.  Uamner. 
2.  A  pilchard.    Milton.— A.  A  scabbard. 

Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  c 


a, 

Pllcrow  t  (pil'kroX  n.  [A  somewhat  remark- 
able corruption  of  paragraph.  ]  In  minting 
a  paragraph  mark,  thus  H 

Pile  (pil),  n.  [Partly  from  A.  Sax.  pU,  aheap 
a  wooden  pile  or  stake,  partly  from  Fr  pU, 
a  heap,  a  pier,  a  voltaic  pile;  both  from  L 
v  tla,  a  pier  or  mole  of  stone,  a  pillar  ]  1  A 
heap;  a  mass  or  collection  of  things  in  an 
elevated  form;  as,  a  pile  of  stones;  a  pile  of 
bricks;  a  pile  of  wood  or  timber;  a  pile  of 

What  filti  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion.  ska* 

—To  make  one's  pile,  to  make  one's  fortune 
[American.]  -2.  A  regularly  formed  mass, 
as  a  heap  of  shot  or  shell  piled  up  by  hori- 
zontal courses  in  a  pyramidal,  wedge-like 
or  other  forms;  a  collection  of  combustible* 
arranged  for  burning  a  dead  body 


3.  In  iron-working,  same  as  Faggot  I— 
4  A  large  building  or  mass  of  buildings;  an 
edifice;  as,  a  noble  pile;  a  venerable  pile. 

<J<h  ?"!*•  *  VaK  fa'  °!  wareh»use>  close  to  one 
of  the  docks,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

5.  In  elect,  a  series  of  plates  of  tw^dfss'imilar 
metals,  such  as  copper  and  zinc,  laid  one 
above  the  other  alternately,  with  cloth  or 
paper  placed  between  each  pair,  moistened 
with  an  acid  solution,  for  producing  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity.    (See  VOLTAIC  and  GAL- 
ISM.)    Hie  term  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  battery,  for  any  form  of 
apparatus  designed  to  produce  a  current  of 
dynamic  electricity.    (See  GALVANIC  )  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  an  apparatus  for  de- 
tecting slight  changes  of  temperature    See 
THERMO-PILK.-6.  In  arch,  and  main  piles 
are  beams,  generally  of  timber  pointed  at 
the  end.  driven  into  the  soil  for  the  support 
of  some  superstructure  or  to  form  part  of  a 
wall,  a*  of  a  coffer-dam  or  quay      For  per- 
manent works  piles  are  driven  in  loose  or 
uncertain  strata  in  rows,  leaving  a  space  a 
lew  feet  in  width  between  them,  and  upon 
the  heads  of  the  piles  the  foundations  of 
the  superstructure  are  erected.    In  tempo- 
rary constructioiw  they  are  driven  close  to- 
gether In  single  or  double  rows,  so  as  to 
melon  a  space  of  water  and  form  a  coffer- 
dam. from  which  the  water  is  subsequently 
pumped  out.  and  thus  a  dry  space  is  ob- 
tained for  laying  the  foundation  of  piers, 
*c.,  In  bridges  and  other  similar  works. 
Iron  piles  are  used  for  wharf  wall*  and  other 


n«te.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound; 
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purposes;  they  are  hollow  or  tubular  within, 
ami  are  cast  iu  various  forms. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Haarlem  is  sup- 
ported by  wooden  fifes,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam 
are.  Locke. 

— Pneumatic  pile,  one  driven  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure  when  the  air  is  exhausted 
from  within  it.  —Screw  pile,  one  with  a  screw 
at  the  lower  end,  and  sunk  by  rotation 
aided  by  pressure  if  necessary.  See  SHEET- 
PILE.  —  7.  In  her.  one  of  the  lesser  ordin- 
aries, triangular  in  form,  and  issuing  from 
the  chief  with  the  point  downwards.  When 
borne  plain  it  should  contain  one-third  of  the 
chief  in  breadth,  and  if  charged,  two-thirds. 
— Per  pile.a.  term  used  when  the  escutcheon 
is  divided  by  lines  in  the  form  of  the  pile. 
Pile  (pil),  v.t  pret.  *  pp.  piled;  ppr.  piling. 
I.  To  lay  or  throw  into  a  heap ;  to  collect 
many  things  into  a  mass ;  to  heap  up ;  as, 
to  pile  wood  or  stones.  'Or  pile  ten  hills  on 
the  Tarpeian  rock.'  Shot.— 2.  To  bring  into 
an  aggregate ;  to  accumulate ;  as,  to  pUe 
quotations  or  comments. 

Life  filed  on  life 
Were  all  too  little.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  drive  piles  into;  to  furnish,  strengthen, 
or  support  with  piles.  —  To  pile  arms,  in 
military  tactics,  to  place  three  muskets  in 
such  a  relative  position  that  the  butts  shall 
remain  firm  upon  theground.and  the  muzzles 
be  close  together  in  an  oblique  direction. — 
To  pile  barley,  to  break  off  the  awns  of 
threshed  barley. 

Pile  (pil),  ».  [Fr.;  origin  unknown.]  One 
side  of  a  coin  ;  originally,  a  punch  or  pun- 
cheon used  in  stamping  figures  on  coins, 
and  containing  the  figures  to  be  impressed. 
Hence  the  arms,  or  reverse,  side  of  a  coin 
is  called  the  pile,  as  distinguished  from  the 
obverse,  which  formerly  bore  a  cross  in  the 
place  of  the  head.  Hence  the  game  of  cross 
and  pile.  See  under  CROSS. 

Pilet  (pil),  n.  [D.  pijl,  Dan.  pil,  piil,  Sw. 
pil,  G.  pfeil,  an  arrow,  from  L.  pilum,  a 
javelin.  ]  The  head  of  an  arrow ;  an  arrow 
with  a  square  head,  used  in  a  cross-bow ;  a 
small  javelin. 

When,  on  his  haire-plumed  helmet's  crest,  the  dart 

first  smote,  then  ran 
Into  his  forehead,  and  there  stucke  the  steele  pile, 

making  way 
Quite  through  his  skull.  Chapman. 

Pile  ( pil,),  n.  [  O.  Fr.  peil,  from  L.  pilus, 
hair.]  l.t  A  hair;  a  fibre  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  the  like.— 2.  The  nap,  the  fine  hairy  or 
woolly  surface  of  cloth;  also,  the  shag  or 
hair  on  the  skins  of  animals.  '  Velvet  soft, 
or  plush  with  shaggy  pile.'  Camper. 

Pileate,  Pileated  (pi'le-at,  pi'Ie-at-ed),  a. 
[L.  pileug,  a  cap.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cap 
or  cover  for  the  head.  '  A  pileated  echinus 
taken  up  with  different  shells  of  several 
kinds.'  Woodward. — 2.  Inoot.  having  a  cap  or 
lid  like  the  cap  of  a  mushroom. 

Pile-cap  (pil'kap),  n.  In  hydraulic  et\gin. 
.1  beam  connecting  the  heads  of  piles. 

Pile-carpet  (pil-kar'pet),  n.  A  carpet  in 
which  the  looped  weft  is  cut  so  as  to  form 
u  pile  or  downy  surface. 

Pile-clamp  (pil'klamp),  n.  In  mrg.  an  in- 
strument for  removing  hemorrhoids. 

Pile-driver  (pil'driv-er),  n.    1.  A  workman 


whose  occupation  is  to  drive  piles.— 2.  A 
machine  or  contrivance  worked  by  steam  for 


driving  in  piles.  A  common  form  shown  in  the 
cut  consists  of  a  large  ram  or  block  of  iron, 
which  slides  between  two  guide-posts.  Being 
drawn  up  to  the  top,  and  then  let  fall  from 
a  considerable  height,  it  comes  down  on  the 
head  of  the  pile  with  a  violent  blow.  It 
may  be  worked  by  men  or  horses,  or  a  steam- 
engine.  The  most  improved  pile-driver  is 
one  in  which  the  iron  block  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  steam-hoist  and  automatically 
detached  on  reaching  the  top. 

Pile-dwelling  (pil'dwel-ing),  n.  A  dwelling 
built  on  piles;  a  lake  or  lacustrine  dwelling. 
See  under  LACUSTRINE. 

Pile-engine  (pil'en-jin),  n.  An  engine  for 
driving  down  piles.  See  PILE-DRIVER. 

Pile-hoop  (pil'hbp),  n.  An  iron  band  put 
round  the  head  of  a  timber  pile  to  prevent 
splitting. 

Pileiform  (pili-form),  a.  [L.  pileus,  a  cap, 
and/onmz,  shape.]  Resembling  a  cap;  pile- 
ated. 

Pilementt  (pil'ment),  n.  An  accumulation. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Pilentvun  (pi-len'tum), n.  [L]  An  easy  kind 
of  chariot  used  by  the  Roman  ladies  at  games 
and  religious  processions. 

Pileopsis  (pi-le-op'sis),  n.  [L.  pileus,  a  cap, 
and  Gr.  opsis,  appearance.]  A  genus  of  mol- 
luscs, the  shell  of  which  is  irregular,  conical, 
with  the  apex  more  or  less  inclined,  or 


Ptleafsis  ungarica  (Foolscap  Limpet). 

spiral,  and  directed  backwards.  The  cavity 
is  deep,  offering  an  impression  in  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  open  anteriorly.  The  P.  unga- 
rica,  or  foolscap  limpet,  is  abundant  on  our 
own  coasts. 

Pileorhiza  (pil'e-o-ri"za),  n.  [L.  pileus,  a 
cap,  and  Gr.  rhiza,  a  root.]  In  bot.  a  cap  or 
hood  found  at  the  end  of  some  roots,  and 
distinct  from  the  spongiole. 

Pileous  (pi'le-us),  a.  [From  L.  pilus,  hair.] 
Pertaining  to  the  hair ;  covered  by  or  con- 
sisting of  hair;  pilose. 

Pile-plank  (pil'plangk), ».  One  of  a  number 
of  planks,  about  9  inches  broad  and  from  2 
to  4  inches  thick,  sharpened  at  their  lower 
end,  and  driven  with  their  edges  close  to- 
gether into  the  ground  in  hydraulic  works, 
as  to  make  a  coffer-dam. 

Filer  (pil'er),  n.  One  who  piles  or  forms  a 
heap. 

Filer, t  n.  [Fr.  pilier.]  A  pillar;  a  column. 
Chaucer. 

Piles  (pilz),  n.  pi.  [L.  pila,  a  ball.  ]  A  disease 
originating  in  the  morbid  dilatation  of  the 
veins  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and 
upon  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  frequently 
caused  by  costiveness  and  irregularity  of 
alvine  evacuations.  The  veins  of  the  part 
affected  become  turgid  and  varicose,  often 
forming  bleeding  or  ulcerated  enlargements 
and  tumours;  hemorrhoids. 

Pile-shoe  (pil'sho),  n.  The  iron  point  of  a 
pile. 

Pile-towert  (pil'tou-er),  n.  Same  as  Peel- 
tower. 

Piletus  (pi-le'tus),  n.  [From  L.  pilum,  a 
javelin.]  An  arrow  used  in  the  middle 
agea,  having  a  knob  upon  the  shaft,  near 
the  head,  to  prevent  its  penetrating  too 
deeply. 

Pileus  (pi'le-us),  n.  [L.,  from  pilus,  a  hair.] 
1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  skull-cap  of  felt; 
a  hat. — 2.  In  bot.  the  cap  or  top  of  a  mush- 
room, supported  by  the  stalk. 

Pile-warp  (pil'warp),  n.    See  NAP-WARP. 

Pilework  (pil'werk),  n.  A  term  applied  to 
lacustrine  dwellings.  '  The  age  of  the  Swiss 
pUeworks.'  Sir  J.  Lubbock. 

Pile-worm  (pil'werm),  n.  A  worm  found  in 
piles  or  imbedded  stakes. 

Pileworn  (pil'worn),  a.  Having  the  pile  or 
nap  worn  off;  threadbare.  '  Your  pileworn 
coat.'  Massinger. 

Pilewort  (pil'wert).  n.  A  British  plant,  Fi- 
cnria  vema.  See  FlCARIA. 

Pilfer  (pil'fer),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  pelfrer,  to  plun- 
der, pelfre,  goods,  spoil,  booty;  comp.  pelf, 
pelfrey  (which  see).]  To  steal  in  small  quan- 
tities; to  practise  petty  theft.  '  A  pilfering 
hand.'  Dryden. 


Pilfer  (pil'fer),  v.  t.  To  steal  or  gain  by  petty 
theft;  to  filch. 

He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory,  and  the  defeat 
was  easy.  Bacon. 

Pilferer  (pil'fer-er),  n.    One  who  pilfers  or 

practises  petty  theft. 

To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim. 
Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame. 

Young. 

Pilferingly  (pil'fer-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  pilfer- 
ing manner;  with  petty  theft;  fUchingly. 

Pilfery  (pil'fer-i),  n.  The  act  of  pilfering ; 
petty  theft.  '  A  piece  of  pilfery.'  Sir  It. 
L'Estrange. 

Pilgarlickt  (pil'gar-lik),  n.  [According  to 
Wedgwood, '  one  who  peels  garlick  for  others 
to  eat ;  one  who  is  made  to  endure  hard- 
ships while  others  are  enjoying  themselves. ' 
According  to  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries 
garlic  was  a  specific  for  leprosy,  and  as  the 
lepers  had  to  pil  or  peel  their  own  garlic, 
the  word  pilgarlick  became  a  synonym  for 
a  leper.  As  leprosy  denudes  the  head  of 
hair,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  leper  would 
come  to  be  called  a  pilled  garlic,  and  hence 
how  the  word  came  to  have  its  two  senses, 
first  of  a  bald,  and  then  of  a  shunned  person.  ] 
One  who  has  lost  his  hair  by  disease;  a  poor 
forsaken  wretch. 

Pilgrim  (pil'grim),  n.  [Direct  from  the  L. 
G.  or  Scand.  ;  D.  pelgrim,  Dan.  pilegriin, 
Sw.  pelegrim,  Icel.  pilagrhnr,  same  word 
as  Fr.  pelerin,  It.  pellegrino,  all  from  L. 
peregrinus,  a  wanderer,  a  traveller  in  foreign 
parts,  a  foreigner — per,  through,  and  ager, 
land.]  1.  A  wanderer;  a  traveller;  particu- 
larly, one  that  travels  to  a  distance  from 
his  own  country  to  visit  a  holy  place,  or  to 
pay  his  devotion  to  the  remains  of  dead 
saints. 

Like pilgri?ns  to  th1  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 
Dryden. 

2.  In  Scrip,  one  who  has  only  a  temporary 
residence  on  earth ;  one  who  lives  in  the 
world,  but  is  not  of  the  world.  Heb.  xi.  13. 
Pilgrim  (pil'grim),  a.  Relating  to  pilgrims; 
travelling. 

Till  morning  fair 

Came  forth,  withffterim  steps,  in  amice  gray. 
Milton. 

Pilgrim  (pil'grim),  v.  i.  To  wander  or  ramble. 
[Rare.] 

The  ambtilo  hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  but/f/- 
grims  up  and  down  everywhere,  feeding  upon  all 
sorts  of  plants.  Grew. 

A  Temple  and  Seminary  and  Prophetic  Mount, 
whereto  all  kindreds  of  the  Earth  will  ^iTfrYw. 

Carlyle. 

Pilgrimage  (pil'grim-aj),  n.  1.  A  journey 
undertaken  by  a  pilgrim ;  a  long  journey, 
particularly  a  journey  to  some  place  deemed 
sacred  and  venerable  for  a  devotional  pur- 
pose. 

Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 

That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.  Shot:. 

2.  In  Scrip,  the  journey  of  human  life.  Gen. 
xlvii.  9.  —3.  A  time  irksomely  spent. 

In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a  pilgrimage, 

And,  like  a  hermit,  overpast  thy  days.       Shak. 

Pilgrimize  (pil'grim-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  pil- 
gnmized  ;  ppr.  pilgrimizing.  To  wander 
about  as  a  pilgrim.  B.  Jon$on. 
Pill  (pi'li),  n.  pi.  [L.  pilus,  a  hair.]  In  bot. 
fine  slender  bodies,  like  hair,  covering  some 
plants. 

Pilidium  (pi-lid'i-um),  n.  pi.  Pilidia  (pi-Iid'- 
i-a).  [L.  pilev* 
(which  see),and 
Gr.  eidos,  re- 
semblance.] Iu 
bot.  the  orbicu- 
larhemispheri- 
cal  shield  of  li- 
chens, the  out- 
side of  which 
changes  to 
powder,  as  ill 
Calycium. 

Pilidia  of  Lichen.  PUtferOUS  (pi- 

lif'er-us),a.  [L. 

pilus,  hair,  and  fero,  I  bear]  Bearing  or 
producing  hairs,  as  a  leaf. 

Filiform  (pil'i-form),  a.  [L  pilus,  a,  hair, 
and  forma,  shape.]  Formed  like  or  resem- 
bling down  or  hairs. 

Piligerous  (pi-lij'er-us),  a.  [L.  pilus,  hair, 
and  ffero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  hair;  covered 
with  hair. 

Piling-iron  (pil'iiig-i-ern),n.  An  instrument 
for  breaking  off  the  awns  of  barley. 

Pill  (pil),  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  L.  piliila,  a  dim. 
of  pila,  a  ball.  ]  1.  A  little  ball  or  small  round 
mass  of  some  medicinal  substance  or  sub- 
stances to  be  swallowed  whole. —2.  Some- 
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thing  unpleuuit  that  hu  to  be  metaphori- 
cally iwallowed  or  accepted. 

Pill  (pil).  t.t.  To  dose  with  pill*;  to  form 
Into  pllli. 

Pill  I  (pllX  «.l    I Kr.  pUler,  to  pillage,  from 
pi/o.  to  plunder.    See  PKKL.)    L  To  rob;  to 
plunder.    See  PIKU 
Tte  comooo,  huh  he /Or*  with  erievoM  rajes, 

t  To  peel;  to  atrip  bare. 

Commons  are  «lw«yl  bare.  /iHrrf.  ad  thorn,  as 
du  ihMp  that  feed  upon  them.  i««rt. 

Pllli  (pll),  r.i  1.  To  be  peeled ;  to  come  off 
In  flake*.  -2.  To  rob.  See  PKKL. 

PUlaffe  (pll'af),  n.    Same  ai  I'illau. 

Pillage  (pil'aj).  •»-  [Pr  J»««V«.  from  pilfer, 
to  rob  See  PIU.  r.(.]  1.  Plunder;  (poll; 
that  which  ii  taken  from  another  by  open 
force,  particularly  and  chiefly  from  enemies 
In  war.  '  Which  pillai/e  they  with  merry 
march  bring  home.'  Shalt. -2  The  act  of 

Slumlering.  '  Pillage  and  robbery. '  Shale. 
vs  I'lunder,  rapine,  ipoil,  depredation. 
Pillage  (pil'aj),  c.t.  pret.  *  pp.  pillaged; 
ppr.  pillaging.  To  atrip  of  money  or  goods 
by  open  violence;  to  plunder;  to  17011;  as, 
troops  pillage  the  camp  or  towns  of  an 
enemy.  It  differs  from  Healing,  as  It  Im- 
plies open  violence,  and  from  ruborry,  which 
may  be  committed  by  one  Individual  on  an- 
other, whereas  pillaging  is  usually  the  act 
of  bands  or  numbers. 

Pillager  (pil'aj-er),  n.  One  that  pillage*  or 
plunders  by  open  violence;  a  plunderer. 

Jove's  seed,  the  ftltagtr, 

Stood  close  before,  and  slack!  the  force  the  arrow 
did  confer.  Utafman. 

Pillar  (pll'er),  n.  [Fr.  pilier,  a  pillar,  from 
L.  pila,  a  column.  See  PILE.]  1.  A  column; 
a  columnar  mass;  by  architects  often  dis- 
tinguished from  column,  inasmuch  as  its  sec- 
tion may  l>e  of  any  shape,  ami  the  whole 
mass  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  classic  archi- 
tecture. A  pillar  may  be  used  as  a  support 
or  for  ornament,  or  as  a  monument  or  me- 
morial. 

And  Jacob  set  a/i.7jr  upon  her  grave. 

Gen.  xxxv.  30. 

2  A  supporter;  one  who  sustains  or  up- 
holds. 

With  grave 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A/ittvofttate.  tlijlrn. 

S  Something  resembling  a  pillar  in  appear- 
ance. 

And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by  night  in  a 
pill*r  of  ftre  to  fire  them  light.  Ex.  xui.  91. 

4  A  portable  ornamental  column  formerly 
carried  liefore  a  cardinal  as  emblematic  of 
his  support  to  the  church.— 5.  In  the 
manege,  the  centre  of  the  volta.  ring,  or 
manege  ground  around  which  a  horse  turns. 
There  are  also  pillars  on  the  circumference 
or  side,  placed  at  certain  distance*  by  two 
and  two.— «.  In  couch,  same  as  CuluuuiUa. 
—I'Mar  taint.  See  STVLITB. 

Pillar-box  (piner-boks).  ri.  A  public  re- 
ceptacle  in  the  form  of  a  short  pillur  for 
letters  that  are  to  be  sent  by  post. 

Pillar-dollar  (piiT«r-dol-ler),  n.  A  Spanish 
silver  coin  having  two  columns  supporting 
the  royal  arms  on  the  obverse  Simtntind* 

Pillared  fpiWrd).  a  1  Having  pillars;  sup- 
ported by  pillars  -2  Having  the  form  of  a 
Pillar.  •  The  pillar'd  flame  •  Thornton. 

Plllaret  (pil-«r-et).  n.  A  little  pillar  'A 
croas  floor  .  .  .  supported  with  pillarets  • 
Fuller 

PtUarlrt  (piner-lst),  n.     A  itylite  (which 

Plllan,  PUlaw  (pil-la').  n.  [Per  and  Turk.] 
An  oriental  dish  consisting  of  rice  cooked 

w"h  '"-V,  buttfr-.or  meat-  Spelled  also 
1'ilau,  I- 1 lam,  PUlaffe. 

3}i"l^eHe  '.'V1'1'*-")'  "•    8*e  BVRRHJ1>* 
raMOX  (pUboks).  n.    A  box  for  holding 

Mlle,t  » I  8m  PILL    Chauter 
Wiled,!  pp     Bald    Chaucer. 
PUled-gartict(pild"ga,r.lik>,n.  aameasPil- 

ya  n  \c 

PUlert  (pil'Ar),  n.  One  that  pllli  or  olun- 
«l.*ni 

PUteryt  (pil'er-lX  •>•    Plunder;  pillage;  ra- 


T!1*'  c,'»<™*»1.  "Ptw.  ta'r. 

a  c.taloKoe  of  accusations  rill.       Da,,M 

™lei(pm««),  «-    The  name  given  in  Corn- 
wall to  a  speclei  of  naked  barley  raised 

tnt*rc, 


from 


, 

Pillion  'pini-on).  n    (Probably  directly  f 
the  <  .-in,-  :  romp   W  pilim.  IT.  pillin,  Gael. 


• «••    "  •  r**v™i  M  j/i««.n,  UKCI. 

Mani  pollan,  a  pillion,  a  pack- 


saddle,  the  root  being  probably  that  of  L. 
pilvt,  hair  (whence  pile,  of  cloth).  Comp. 
pillow.]  1.  A  cushion  fora  woman  to  ride 
on  behind  a  person  on  horseback. 

Why  canl  you  ride  your  hobby-horse  without  de- 
siring to  place  me  on  a  f  illicit  behind  you  T 


2.  A  pad;  a  low  saddle.  -3.  The  pad  of  a 
saddle  that  rests  on  the  hone's  back.  — 
4.  The  head-dress  of  a  priest.—  5.  In  min- 
eral. the  tin  that  remains  in  the  slags  after 
it  la  first  melted. 

Plllorize  (pil'lor-lz),  r.t  To  set  In  a  pillory. 
Wood. 

Pillory  (pirio-rix  n.  [Fr.  pilori,  a  pillory, 
Pr.  eqntlori,  L.L  pUoriuin,  itpilorium,  a 
pillory  ;  origin  uncertain.  Wedgwood  de- 
rives it  from  L.  tpccularium,  from  specula, 
a  look-out,  a  high  place  for  observation, 
connecting  it  with  Cat.  espitUera,  a  loop- 
hole, a  peep-hole;  from  L  speculum,  a  look- 
ing-glass.] A  frame  of  wood  erected  on  a 
post  or  pole,  with  movable  boards  resem- 


Pillory. 

bling  those  in  the  stocks,  and  holes  through 
which  were  put  the  head  and  hands  of  an 
offender,  by  way  of  punishment.  In  this 
manner  persons  were  formerly  exposed  to 
public  view,  and  generally  to  public  insult. 
It  was  a  common  punishment  In  Britain 
appointed  for  forestallers,  users  of  deceitful 
weights,  those  guilty  of  perjury,  forgery, 
libel,  seditious  writings,  &c.  It  was  abol- 
ished in  1837. 

The  jeers  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip- 
ping-post, are  very  near  akin.  H'atts. 

Pillory  (pillo-ri),  v.f.  pret  A  pp.  pilloried; 
ppr.  pillorying.  1  To  punish  with  the  pil- 
lory. '  Hungering  for  Puritans  to  pillory  ' 
Macaulay.  Hence— 2.  Fig,  to  expose  to  ri- 
dicule, contempt,  abuse,  and  the  like. 
'  Franchises  .  .  .  which  have  sometimes 
been  pilloried  with  scoffing  or  irregular 
names.'  Gladstone. 

Plllour.t  n.  [Fr.  piUewr,  robber.]  A  plun- 
derer. Chaucer. 

Pillow  (piHo).  n.  [0.  E  pilwe,  pulwe,  A.  Sax 
pyle;  probably  like  I),  jielutee,  a  pillow, 
from  L.  pulvinui,  a  cushion.]  1.  A  long 
cushion  fa  support  the  head  of  a  person 
when  reposing,  filled  with  feathers,  down, 
or  other  soft  material. 

Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Shak. 

2.  JVnul  the  block  on  which  the  inner  end 
of  a  bowsprit  is  supported  -S.  A  brass  bear- 
ing for  the  journal  of  a  shaft,  carried  by  a 
plumber-block.-*.  A  kind  of  plain  fustian. 
-  The  pillow  ufa.  plough  is  a  cross  piece  of 
wood  which  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the 
beam. 

Pillow  (pilia),  v.t.  To  rest  or  lay  on  for  sup- 
port 

They  lay  down  to  rest,  with  their  corselets  braced, 
PMntd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard.     Sir  If.  Scott. 

PlUow-bear,  Plllow-bler  (pina-ber),  n. 
name  aa  Pulou  pan.  •  Hli  wrought  night- 
cap and  lawn  pUhw-bear.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Pillow-block  (pil'lo-blok),  n.  Same  aa 
Plumber-Mock  (which  see). 


?lllpw-cage  <pil'16-ka«).  n.    The  movable 
which  is  drawn  over  a  pillow. 


sack  or  case 


Mt«.  far.  fat.  fall;       ra«.  nwt,  her; 


When  you  put  a  clean  filfmu-cair  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  fasten  ft  well  with  pin..  Snri/l 


Pillowed  (pil'lod),  p.  and  o.  1.  Provided  with 
a  pillow  or  pillows.— 2.  In  arcli.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  rounded  frieze.  Called  also  J'ul- 
i  <IKI:,  *l. 

Pillow-lace  (pil'lo-lfe),  «.  Hand-made  lace 
worked  on  a  isiuull  pillow  or  cushion. 

Pillow-Blip  (pil'lo-slip),  n.  An  outer  cover- 
ing or  case  of  linen  or  calico  for  a  pillow 

Pillowy  (pil'16-i),  a.  Like  a  pillow ;  soft 
"the  jnllowy  silkinesa'  Keat». 

Pill-pate  t  (pil'pat),  n,  A  shaven  head; 
hence,  a  friar  or  monk. 

Pill-tile  (pil'til),  n.  A  corrugated  metal 
plate  used  by  druggists  for  rolling  pllli  on 
so  as  to  divide  them  accuratelyrThc  roller 
has  semicircular  corrugations  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  plate. 

Pillwonn  (pil'wirm),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  millipede,  which  cau  roll  iUelf  Into 
a  ball. 

Plllwort  (pil'wtrt),  n.  An  evergreen,  trail- 
ing cryptogamic  plant  of  the  genus  1'ilula- 
ria.  Called  alto  I'epper-gratt.  See  PILU- 

LARIA. 

Pilnlewinlcs  (pil'm-wingks),  n.    See  PISKT- 

WINKLE8. 

Pilose  (pil'os),  a.  (L.  pilrmur.  from  ;/i/iu, 
hair.  ]  Covered  with,  abounding  in,  or  full 
of  hairs;  hairy. 

The  heat-retaining  property  of  the  pilose  covering 
is  mainly  due  to  the  amount  of  air  it  is  able  to  retain. 

Piloslty  (pl-los'i-ti),  n.     Hairiness.    Bacon. 

Pilot  (1'ilot),  n.  [Perhaps  from  O.D.  pijloot, 
a  pilot,  said  to  be  from  peilen,  to  sound 
the  depth,  and  loot,  the  sounding-lead;  but 
the  word  seems  rather  to  be  a  Romance 
word:  Fr.  pilote,  Sp.  and  Pg.  pilots.  It.  ptioto, 
pilota,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  clear.] 

1.  One  of  a  ship's  crew  or  company  having 
the  charge  of  the  helm  and  the  ship's  route; 
a  steersman.    •  To  take  the  pilut't  rudder  in 
his  hand.'    Drydcn. 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd  and  his  pilot 

Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance.     5Ao>. 

2.  Now  more  usually,  a  person  qualified 
and  appointed  by  proper  authority  to  con- 
duct ships  into  and  out  of  particular  har- 
bours, or  along  certain  coasts,  channels, 
Ac. ,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  depending  on 
the  draught  of  water  and  distance.     The 
pilot  has  the  charge  of  the  vessel  while  in 
pilot'i  water,  and  the  captain  or  master  ne- 
glects or  opposes  the  pilot's  advice  on  his 
own  responsibility.    Pilota  are  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  ancient 
charters  of  incorporation,  or  by  particular 
statute. —  3    A  guide;  a   director   of   the 
course  of  another  person;  one  who  has  the 
conduct  of  nny  affair  requiring  skill  and 
vigilance.-  4.  The  cow-catcher  of  a  locomo- 
tive. [United  States.]— Pilots  fairway,  any 
channel  in  which  a  pilot  must  be  employed. 
— PUot»  water,  any  part  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
river  in  which  the  services  of  a  pilot  must 
be  obtained. 

Pilot  (pi'lot),  >.(.  1.  To  act  as  pilot  of;  to 
direct  the  course  of.  as  of  a  ship  in  any  place 
where  navigation  is  dangerous.  — 2.  To  guide 
through  dangers  or  difficulties. 

Where  the  people  are  well-educated,  the  art  of 
piloting  a  state  is  best  learned  from  the  writing*  of 
"ato.  Btrttlff. 

Pilotage  (pilot-aj),  n.  1.  The  remunera- 
tion made  or  allowed  to  a  pilot  or  one  who 
directs  the  course  of  a  ship.—  2.  t  The  know- 
ledge of  coasts,  rocks,  bars,  and  channels. 
'Lose  all  our  knowledge  and  pilotage  of  that 
part  of  the  world.'  kaleiyh.—S.  The  guid- 
ance of  a  pilot  or  of  one  who  directs  another. 

Under  his  pUotayt  they  anchored  on  the  first  of 
November  close  to  the  Isthmus  of  Daiien. 

Macaulay. 

Used  adjectively  In  such  phrases  as— pilotagt 
authority,  a  body  of  men  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  certain  porta  for  testing 
the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  pilots' 
licenses,  for  granting  or  suspending  such 
licenses,  Ac. ;  pilotage  district,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  pilotage  authority. 

Pilot-balloon  (pi'lot-bal-lonO,  n.  A  small 
balloon  sent  up  to  ascertain  the  direction 
and  strength  of  the  wind. 

Pilot-bird  (pilot-Mrd),  n.  A  kind  of  bird 
found  in  the  Caribbee  Islands;  so  called  be- 
cause it*  presence  out  at  sea  Indicates  to 
seamen  their  approach  to  these  islands. 
Crabb. 

Pilot-boat  (pilot-bdtV  n.  A  boat  used  by 
pilots  for  reaching  ships  near  shore. 

Pilot-bread  (prTot-bred),  n.  Same  as  Ship- 
biscuit.  Stiituxintin. 

Pilot-cloth  (pi'lot-kloth),  n.  A  coarse  stout 
kind  of  cloth  for  overcoat*,  such  as  are  worn 
by  pilot*. 


pine,  pin;      nate.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc,  f«». 
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Pilot-cutter  (pi'lot-kut-er),  n.  A  sharp- 
built  strong  cutter  or  sea -boat  used  by 
pilots. 

Pilot-engine  (pi'lot-en-jin),  n.  In  railways, 
a  locomotive  engine  sent  on  before  a  train 
to  clear  the  way,  especially  where  repairs 
have  been  going  on,  or  as  a  precursor  to  a 
train  conveying  great  personages. 

Pilot-fish  (pi'li  it-fish),  n.  A  Bsh  of  the  fa- 
mily Scomberidse  and  genus  Naucrates  (N. 


Pilot-fish  (Naucrates  ductor). 

ductor),  called  also  Rudder-fish:  so  named 
because  it  frequently  accompanies  ships.  It 
is  almost  a  foot  long,  and  much  resembles 
the  mackerel,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  pompiliua  of  the  ancients,  a  fish  which 
is  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  desired 
course  to  navigators,  accompanied  them 
throughout  their  voyage,  and  left  them 
when  they  reached  the  wished-for  land.  It 
was  therefore  considered  sacred.  Besides 
the  habit  of  attending  ships  at  sea  for  weeks, 
and  even  months,  the  pilot-ash  also  accom- 
panies large  sharks;  hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  guide  that  voracious  ash  to  its 
food.  The  true  reason,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  it  picks  up  portions  of  food  un- 
worthy of  the  shark's  notice. 
Pilotism,  Pilotry  (pi'lot-ism,  pilot-ri),  n. 
Pilotage;  skill  in  piloting. 
Pilot-jack  (prlot-jak),  n.  A  union  or  other 
Bag  hoisted  by  a  vessel  for  a  pilot. 
Pilot-jacket  (pilot-jak-et). n.  A  pea-jacket, 
such  as  is  worn  by  seamen.  See  PEA-JACKET. 
Pilot -star  (pilot-star),  n.  A  guiding-star. 
•Enid,  the  pilot-star  of  my  lone  life.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Pilous  (pll'usl,  a.  [L.  pilosus.  See  PILOSE.  ] 
1.  Hairy;  abounding  with  hair.  Dr.  Robin- 
son.— 2.  Consisting  of  hair. 
Pilsert  (pil'ser),  n.  A  moth  or  ay  that  runs 
into  a  flame.  Ainsworth. 
Pilula  (pu'u-la),  n.  pi.  Pilulse  (pil'u-le). 
[Dim.  of  L.  pila,  a  ball.)  Inphar.  a  pill. 
Pilular  (pil'u-ler),  a,  Pertaining  to  pills; 
as,  a  pilular  mass;  a  pilutar  f orm. 
Pilularia  (pil-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [From  L.  paula, 
a  pill,  from  the  shape  of  the  heads  contain- 
ing the  reproductive  organs.  ]  A  genus  of 
creeping  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Marsileacese.  P.  globulifera,  or  creeping 
pillwort,  is  a  British  species  found  on  the 
margins  of  lakes  and  pools,  and  in  places 
that  are  partially  overaowed.  It  has  a  slen- 
der creeping  root-stock,  and  bright  green 
grass-like  leaves,  at  the  base  of  which  are 
the  round  brown  fan-celled  capsules. 
Pilumnus  (pi-lum'nus),  n.  [L.  pilux,  a  hair. ) 
1.  A  genus  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustace- 
ans, so  called  from  the  carapace  being  cov- 
ered with  hairs. — 2.  Bonaparte's  name  for 
the  North  American  genus  of  woodpeckers, 
Sphyrapicus. 

Pilwe.t  n.    A  pillow.     Chaucer. 
Pilwe-bere.t  n.    The  covering  of  a  pillow; 
a  pillow-bear;  a  pillow-case.     Chaitcer. 
Pimaric  (pi-mar'ik),  a.  A  term  applied  to  an 
acid  resin  occurring  in  the  turpentine  of  the 
maritime  pine. 

Pimelic  (pi-mel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pimeK,  fat.] 
Obtained  from  a  fatty  substance.—  Pimelic 
acid  (CjHuO,),  an  acid  which  results  from 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid. 
Pimelite  (pim'el-it),  n.  [Gr.  pimele,  fat, 
and  lithos,  stone.  ]  A  mineral  of  an  apple- 
green  colour,  fat  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
tender,  and  not  fusible  by  the  blowpipe.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  coloured  by  nickel.  It  is 
a  variety  of  steatite. 

Pimelodus  (pi-mel-o'dus),  n.    [Gr.  pimele, 
fat,  and  eidos,  likeness.]    A  genus  of  mala- 


Pimelodus  cyclopum. 


copterygian  abdominal  ashes,  separated 
from  the  genus  Silurus  of  Linnaius.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  chieBy 
in  South  America,  the  Nile,  and  some  of 


Pimento. 


the  eastern  rivers.  One  species  (P.  cyclo- 
pum), 6  inches  long,  is  sometimes  ejected 
in  thousands  from  the  crater  or  the  aper- 
tures on  the  sides  of  volcanoes.  They  are 
supposed  to  abound  in  subterranean  lakes. 
Pirnentt  (pi'ment),  n.  Wine  with  a  mixture 
of  spice  or  honey. 

Piinenta   (pi-men'ta),  n.     Same  as   Pi- 
mento. 

Pimento  (pi-men'to),  n.  [Sp.  pimienta,  pi- 
miento,  It.  pimento,  from  L.  pigmentum, 
paint,  juice  of  plants,  anything  spicy.  ]  All- 
spice, the  berry  of  Eugenia  Pimenta  (Pi- 
menta  oflcinalis),  a  tree,  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  cultivated  almost  exclusively  in 
Jamaica,  thence  called  Jamaica  Pepper. 
The  unripe  berries,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  are  dried  in  the  sun.  The  shell 
incloses  two  seeds,  which  are  roundish,  dark 
brown,  having  a  weak  aromatic  taste.  The 
berries  have  an 
aromatic  taste 
and  smell,  con- 
sidered to  re- 
semble a  mix- 
ture of  those 
of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nut- 
meg, whence  the 
name  allspice. 
As  an  aromatic 
stimulant  pi- 
mento standsin- 
termediate  be- 
tween pepper 
and  cloves,  and 
is  useful  in  dys- 
pepsia depend- 
ing upon  atony 
of  the  stomach, 
and  in  diarrhoea 
dependent  upon 
a  similar  cause.  Pimento  yields  by  distilla- 
tion an  oil  resembling  oil  of  cloves. 
Pimgenet  t  (pim'je-net),  n.  A  pimple  on  the 
face.  Nares. 

Pimp  (pimp),  n.  [Origin  unknown.  Perhaps 
a  nasalized  form  of  pipe  (Pr.  pimpa,  a  pipe), 
lit.  to  whistle  for  females  like  a  call-bird.  ] 
One  who  provides  gratiBcations  for  the  lust 
of  others;  a  procurer;  a  pander. 
Pimp  (pimp),  v.i.  To  pander;  to  procure 
lewd  women  for  the  gratification  of  others. 

But  he's  possest  with  a  thousand  imps, 

To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps.    Swift. 

Pimpernel  (pim'per-nel),  n.  [Vr.pimpre- 
neUe.  SeePiMPINELLA.]  The  name  of  Ana- 
gallls  anensis,  a  little  red-flowered  pros- 
trate annual  found  in  cornfields;  nat.  order 
Primulacese.  It  is  often  called  the  Shep- 
herd's or  Poor  Man's  Hour-glass,  as  it  opens 
its  flowers  every  morning  about  seven  in 
these  latitudes,  and  closes  them  about  two; 
but  when  rain  falls,  or  the  air  is  charged 
with  moisture,  the  flowers  do  not  open  at 
all.  The  water  pimpernel  is  Veronica  Ana- 
gallis;  the  yellow  pimpernel,  Lysimachia, 
nemorum. 

Pimpinella  (pim-pl-nel'la),  n.  [It.  pimpi- 
nclla,Cata\.  pampinella.li.  pampinm.n  vine- 
shoot.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Umbellifene,  which  inhabit  the 
meadows  and  mountains  of  Europe  princi- 
pally. The  most  important  species  is  the 
P.  anisum,  or  anise  plant,  which  yields  the 
anise  of  the  shops.  (See  ANISE.)  The  Brit- 
ish species  are  known  by  the  name  of  Bur- 
net-saxifrage. 

Pimping  (pimp'ing),  a.  [Comp.  G.  pimpehg, 
pimpelnd,  sickly,  weak,  little.]  Little;  petty. 
'He  had  no  paltry  arts,  no  pimping  ways." 
Crabbe.  [Rare.] 

Pimple  (pim'pl),«.  [A.  Sax.  pinpel,  a  pimple, 
possibly  a  nasalized  form  of  L.  papula,  a 
pimple;  comp.  A.  Sax.  plpelian,  to  break 
out  in  pimples;  also  W.  pwmp,  pwmpl,  a 
knob,  a  round  mass.]  A  small  acuminated 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed 
base,  very  seldom  containing  a  fluid  or  sup- 
purating, and  commonly  terminating  ir 
scurf  or  desquamation. 
Pimpled  (pim'pld),  a.  Having  pimples  on 
the  skin;  full  of  pimples.  Johnson. 
Pimplike  (pimplik),  o.  Like  a  pimp;  vile 
infamous;  mean. 

Pimply  (pim'pli),a.  Full  of  pimples;  spotted. 

Pimpship  (pimp'ship),  n.    The  office,  occu 

pation,  or  person  of  a  pimp. 

Pin  (pin),  n.    [D.  pin,  pen,  L.  G.  pinn,  pinne, 

Dan.  find.,  Sw.  and  G.  pinne,  W.  pin,  a  pin, 

a  peg,  &c. ,  from  L.  penna  or  pinna,  a  tea 

ther,  a  pen,  also  a  pinnacle.]    1.  A  piece  o: 

metal,  wood,  or  the  like,  frequently  pointed 

and  used  for  fastening  separate  articles  to 


gether,  or  as  a  support  from  which  a  thing 
may  be  hung;  a  peg;  a  bolt. 

With  fins  of  adamant 
And  chains  they  made  all  fast.  Milton. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  wire,  generally  brass, 
pointed  at  one  end  and  with  a  rounded  head 
at  the  other,  much  used  as  a  cheap  and 
ready  means  of  fastening  clothes,  attaching 
papers, and  thelike.  Pinswereformerly made 
by  hand  labour,  and  went  through  some 
fourteen  different  processes  before  they 
were  ht  for  the  market;  but  several  beauti- 
ful inventions  have  been  employed  to  make 
them  entirely  or  in  a  great  measure  by 
machinery,  for  the  most  part  automatic. 
The  heads,  formerly  made  of  a  separate 
piece  of  spirally  twisted  wire,  smaller  than 
the  pin,  are  now  formed  in  a  die  from  the 
body  of  the  pin  itself.— 3.  Often  used  typi- 
cally for  a  thing  of  very  small  value;  a 
trifle. 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  fin's  fee.         SAaA. 

4.  That  which  resembles  a  pin  in  shape  or 
use;  as,  (a)  a  peg  in  stringed  musical  instru- 
ments for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  ten- 
sion of  the  strings,  (b)  A  lynch-pin.  (c)  A 
cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood ;  a  rolling- 
pin,  (a)  In  mack,  a  short  shaft,  sometimes 
forming  a  bolt,  a  part  of  which  serves  as  a 
journal.  — 5.  The  centre  of  a  target;  a  cen- 
tral part.  '  The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft 
with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft.'  Shalr. 

6.  One  of  a  row  of  pegs  let  into  a  drinking 
vessel  to  regulate  the  quantity  which  each 
person  was  to  drink. 

He  (was)  accounted  the  man  who  could  nick  the 
pin,  drinking  even  unto  it,  whereas  to  go  above  it 
or  beneath  it  was  a  forfeiture.  Fttlltr. 

7.  [From  the  preceding  meaning,  or  from 
that  of  the  peg  of  a  musical  instrument.] 
Mood  ;    humour ;    disposition ;    frame    of 
mind.     '  The  calender  right  glad  to  find  his 
friend  in  merry  pin.'    Cowper. — 8.  An  ob- 
scurity of  vision  dependent  upon  a  speck  in 
the  cornea;  the  speck  itself.     Called  also 
Pin  and  Web.    '  All  eyes  blind  with  the  pin 
and  web.'    Shale.—  9.  A  noxious  humour  in 
a  hawk's  foot.— 1O  The  leg;  as,  to  knock  one 
off  his  pins.    [Slang.  ] 

Pin  (pin).  "  t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  pinned;  ppr.  pin- 
ning. [From  the  noun.  ]  1.  To  fasten  with 
a  pin  or  with  pins  of  any  kind ;  as,  to  pin 
the  clothes;  to  pin  boards  or  timbers. 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  manteau's  pinn'd  awry, 
Ere  felt  such  rage.  Pope. 

2.  To  fasten;  to  make  fast;  to  join  and  fasten 
together. 

She  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so 
locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to 
her  heart.  Shak. 

3.  To  seize;  to  clutch;  to  hold  fast.  [Colloq.] 

Haven't  I  come  into  court  twenty  afternoons  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  see  you  pin  the  chancel- 
lor like  a  bull-dog.  Dickens. 

4.  To  steal.    [Slang.] 

Pin  (pin),  v.t.  1.  To  inclose ;  to  confine ;  to 
pen  or  pound.  Crabbe.  —  2.  To  aim  at  or 
strike  with  a  stone.  Sir  W.Scott.  [Scotch.] 
[This  sense  probably  arises  from  pinning  one 
with  a  javelin.] 

Pin  (pin),  n.  In  China,  a  petition  or  address 
of  foreigners  to  the  emperor  or  any  of  his 
deputies. 

Pinaceffl  (pi-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  name  given 
by  Lindley  to  the  Coniferse. 

Pina-cloth  (pi'na-kloth),  n.  [Sp.  piftu,  the 
pine-apple.)  A  delicate,  soft,  transparent 
cloth  made  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
the  fibres  of  the  pine-apple  leaf.  It  is  gen- 
erally tinged  with  yellow,  and  beautifully 
embroidered  by  the  needle.  It  is  made  into 
shawls,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  like. 

Pinacotheca  (pin'a-ko-the"ka),n.  [Gr.  pinax, 
pinakos,  a  picture,  and  theke,  a  repository.] 
A  picture-gallery. 

Pinafore  (pin'a-for),  n.  A  sort  of  garment 
or  apron  worn  by  children  to  protect  the 
front  part  of  their  dress;  a  child's  apron. 

Pinang  (pi-nangO, ».  The  betel-nut  (Areca 
Catechu). 

Pinaster  (  pi  -  nas '  ter ),  n.  [L. ,  f rom  pinus, 
pine.  ]  A  species  of  pine  growing  in  the  south 
of  Europe  (Pinus  Pinaster). 

Pinax  t  (pi'naks),  n.  [Gr.]  A  tablet;  a  list; 
a  register ;  hence,  that  on  which  anything, 
as  a  scheme  or  plan,  is  inscribed. 

Consider  whereabout  thou  art  in  that  old  philoso- 
phical pinax  of  the  life  of  man.  Sir.  T.  Brinune. 

PinbOUke  t  (pinTiouk),  n.    A  kind  of  bucket. 

In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  pinboitkcs,  bowls, 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste. 

Drayton. 

PinbuttOCk  (pin'but-ok),  n.  A  sharp  angu- 
lar buttock.  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go; 


i,job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IB,  then;     th,  £Ain;    w,  wig;     wh,  uiWg;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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PINE-APPLE 


A  case  for  holding  pins. 
•    [FromjrtscVrr. 


Pin  case 
Pincers 

finerr,  whence  pince,' pincers.)  "l.  A  well- 
known  instrument  by  which  anything  i* 
griped  In  order  to  be  drawn  out,  as  a  nail, 
or  kept  fast  for  some  operation.  —2.  The 
nippers  of  certain  animals,  as  of  insects  and 
crustaceans;  the  prehensile  claws. 

Every  ant  bring*  a  small  particle  of  that  earth  in 
hcr/wwr/,  and  lays  it  by  the  hole.          AdJuft. 

Sometimes  called  Pinchrri 
Pinch  (pinsh).  v  t.  [Fr.  pineer.  to  pin. -h:  It 
piaare,  to  pinch,  Sp.  paair.  also  pinchar 
(the  latter  to  prick),  acconllng  to  Die/,  from 
the  German,  with  naz.il  Inserted;  Bav.  pfil- 
»».O  U  pitten,  to  pinch.)  1.  To  press  hard 
or  sqneeze  between  the  ends  of  the  Angers. 
the  teeth,  claws,  or  with  an  instrument, 
etc.;  to  squeeze  or  compress  between  any 
two  hard  bodies;  to  nip.—  8.  To  straiten;  to 
distress;  tosfflict;  topain;as,hungeri<fwA>-> 
the  belljr;  to  be  pinckrd  for  want  of  food. 

Want  of  room  upon  the  earth.  ftHtJkiHf  a  whole 
nation,  begets  the  remediless  war.  Sir  II'.  r    ' 


3  To  Injure  or  nip  with  frost 

The  air  hath  starved  the  rote*  in  her  cheeks 
And /<>u4V  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face.       S*at. 

4.  To  press  hard;  to  try  thoroughly. 

Thil  Is  the  way  to  ftntk  the  question.     Collier. 

8,  To  press  upon  and  seize;  to  gripe  and  bite: 
said  of  an  animal 

A  hound,  a  freckled  hind 
In  full  course  hunted  ;  on  the  foreskins  yet 
He  /i«.  >W  and  pulled  her  down.       Chafman. 

ft  To  lift  between  the  flnger  and  thumb. 

Not  one  to  flirt  a  venom  at  her  eye 
Or/iJiM  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink. 

Pinch  (pinshX  v.i  1  To  act  with'presei'ug 
force;  to  bear  hard;  to  lie  puzzling. 

But  thou 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale. 
Seen  where  the  reasons  fixe*,  and  where  they  fail 

«.  To  spare;  to  be  straitened ;  to  lie  niggardly. 

The  wretch  whom  avarice  bids  to  /IMC*  aad  spare. 
Starve,  steal,  and  pilfer  to  enrich  an  heir. 

—To  know  at  feel  where  the  that  pindiei"'to 
know  or  have  practical  and  personal  expe- 
rience as  to  where  the  chief  point  of  diffi- 
culty or  cause  of  trouble  in  any  matter  lies. 
Pinch  (plush),  n.  1.  A  close  compression  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  something  else;  a 
nip  -Z.  A  gripe;  a  pang. 

There  cannot  be  a  fine*  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is.  SA,i*. 

S.  Distress  inflicted  or  suffered ;  pressure- 
oppression;  straits;  difficulty.  'Necessity's 
sharp  pinch.'  Shale.— 4.  A  strong  iron  lever' 
a  crowbar. 


Ion  or  pad  stuffed  with  some  soft  material, 

In  which  pins  are  stuck  for  safety  and  pre- 

servation 
Plnda  (pinMit),  n.    In  India,  a  cake  of  rice 

and  sweetmeats  offered  to  expiate  the  sins 

•  :  .mi  .  -r..i  - 
Plndal,  Pindar  (pin'dal,  pln'dar).  n.  Amer- 

ican and  West  Indian  names  for  the  ground- 

nut (Araehut  hypofftea). 
Plndart  (pin'der).  Same  as  Pinner,  1.  Dray- 

ton 
Plndaree,  Plndara  (pin'da-re,  pin'da-ra), 

n.    [Hind.,  freebooter.)    A  member  of  a 

horde  of  mounted  robbers  who  used  to  In- 

fest the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Cora- 

Cy.    They  were  dispersed  in  1817  by  the 
•  iui-  of  Hastings. 

Pindaric  (pin-darlk),  a.    After  the  style 
and  manner  of  I'indar.    '  My  Pindaric  ode  ' 


'  PiHtkti  or  forehamtners  i 

Uid  Hugh,  the  h"-- b~UV 


ill  never  pick  upon't. 
Sat 


n  As  much  as  is  taken  by  the  finger  and 
thumb;  a  small  quantity,  generally  of  snuff 
—On  or  at  a  pinch,  on  an  emergency. 

AfOOd  sure  friend  Is  a  better  help  al  J  fmtk  than 
all  the  stratagems  of  a  man's  own  wit.  A',,™,, 

Pinchbeck  (plnsh'bek).  n.  [From  the  name 
of  the  Inventor,  a  London  watchmaker  of 
the  last  century.)  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  consisting  of  80  parts  of  the  former 
metal  to  SO  parts  of  the  latter.  It  Is  a  com- 
position  somewhat  like  goM  in  colour  and 
was  formerly  much  used  for  cheap  Jewelry. 
Hence  when  used  adjectively  It  has  fre- 
quently the  meaning  of  sham;  not  genuine- 
brummagem 

Pinched  (pinsht), p.  and  a.  Petty;  contemp- 

Plncher  (plnsh'er).  n.    l.  One  who  or  that 
which  pinches.—!  Among  quarrytnen  *c 
a  person  using  a  pinch.  In  contradistinction 
to  MOM  otherwise  engiged  In  moving  a 
stone.  Arc. 

Pinchers  (plnsh'*nX  n,  pi     See  PINCERS. 


".  A  miserl 


»'gK»rd. 


Wncu-pwinyGrinsh'pen-niXn.    A  niggard 


.  Ifreedy  of 
and  a  very 
C<tmll. 


Plnch-ipotted  (plnsh'spot-edX  o.    Dlscol- 
Ji'"i  "•*•  •"•  Pinched,  u  the 


titmouM.  with  a  supplementary 
de  for  the  UK  of  ,he  !,!,,l, 


_^  "•  »•"'  uav  »ii  ine  niftie 

i-outhlon  (ptnltnah-on),  n.  A  small  cush- 

"""••  «".  '•*•  W;      m«.  met,  her; 


Pindaric  (pin-dartk),  n.  An  ode  in  imita- 
tion of  the  odes  of  Pindar  the  Grecian  lyric 
poet;  an  irregular  ode.  Addition. 

Pindartcal  (pin-dar'ik-al),  a.    Same  as  I'm 
daric.     Cowley. 

Pindarism  (  i>m  dar-lzm  ),  n.  An  imitation 
of  Pindar. 

Pindarism  prevailed  about  half  a  century,  but.  at 
last,  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  sup- 
ply its  place.  JtAHton. 

Plndartst  (pin'dar-ist),  n.    An  imitator  of 

1'imlar.    Johnson. 
Plndert  (pin'der),  ;i.    One  who  impounds;  a 

pounder. 
Pindjalap  (pind'ja-jap),  n.  A  boat  of  Suma- 

tra and  tne  Malay  Archipelago,  with  one  to 

three  maats,  generally  two,  carrying  square 


secrete.  About70speciesareknown,amonirst 
which  are  the  Canadian  pine  (Pinut  rr,i, 
ota),  the  white  pine  (P.  Strolnu),  the  red  pine 


Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Pitiea). 

(P.  tylwstris.  P.  auttralu,  also  P.  reiinon\ 
the  yellow  pine  (P.  mitii,  also  P.  auttraiui 


Pindjajap  of  Sumatra. 

sails,  and  having  Iwth  the  st«m  and  stern 
much  projected.  Pindjajaps  are  employed 
in  bringing  spices,  cacao,  and  areca-nuts  to 
the  ports  frequented  by  Europeans,  and  are 
also  titled  out  as  pirate  vessels. 

Pin-drill  (pin'dril),  n.  A  drill  used  for  cut- 
ting a  recess  for  a  bolt-head  or  for  enlarg- 
ing a  hole. 

Plndust  (nin'dust).  n.  Small  particles  of 
metal  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  pins. 

The  little  particles  of  finest,  when  mingled  with 
sand,  cannot,  by  their  mingling,  make  it  lighter. 

L.  pintw,  a  pine-tree. 


popular  name  of 
trees  of  the  genus 
Pinus.  nat.  order 
Conifere.  consist- 
Ing  of  lofty  ever- 
green trees,  with 
aclcular  leaves, 
and  branches  dis- 
posed in  a  verti- 
cillate  form.  The 
flowers  are  monoe- 
cious, and  the 
fruit  Is  a  cone, 
having  the  seeds 
attached  to  the 
Inside  of  each 
scale.  The  pines, 
together  with  the 
spruces  and 
larches,  abound 
in  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  are 
among  the  most 
useful  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vetre-  White  Pinelftinu 
table  creation,  on 
account  of  the  valuable  timber  which  they 
eld,  and  the  resinous  matter  which  they 


.          ,  . 

the  pitch  pine  (p.  rigida,  also  P.  atutralu\ 
the  wild  pine  or  Scotch  flr  (/'.  «yltr»fruV 
and  its  variety  Braemar  or  Spey'side  pine 
(P.  horizontal*),  both  of  the  highest  value 
for  their  timber,  as  well  for  their  other  pro- 
ducts, as  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  resin,  *c 
the  stone  pine  (/'.  Pinea),  growing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  often  in- 
troduced into  pictures,  the  Mugho  pine  (P 
Pumitio),  growing  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
and  yielding  Hungarian  balsam,  the  cluster 
pine  (/'.  Pinatter),  growing  in  the  south  of 
hiirope  and  yielding  Bordeaux  turpentine 
Ac  Ihere  are  many  plants  of  other  genera 
called  pines,  though  chiefly  of  the  same 
coniferous  family.  Thus  Amboyna  pine  Is 
Dammara  orientalit.  Chill  pine  is  Arau- 
cana  iinbricata,  and  Huon  pine  Is  Darrvdi- 
um  Franltlinii,  while  the  ground  -pine  Is 
Ajuya  Chatnatpityi,  and  the  screw  pine  Is 
I'andanus.  —  2.  The  pine-apple  ;  also  the 
plant  that  produces  it 
Pine  (pin),  t.i  pret  pined;  ppr.  pining. 
[  A.  Sax  pitutn,  to  pain  or  torture,  and  to  pine 
or  languish.  The  same  word  as  poin  in  a 
slightly  different  form.)  1.  To  languish;  to 
lose  flesh  or  wear  away  under  any  distress 
or  anxiety  of  mind  ;  to  grow  lean  :  followed 
often  by  away. 

Ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep;   but  ye  shall  Htu 
atwty  for  your  iniquities.  Ezck.  xxiv.  23. 

2.  To  languish  with  desire  ;  to  waste  away 
with  longing  for  something:  usually  fol- 
lowed by  /or.  'For  whom,  and  not/or  Ty- 
balt, Juliet  pined.'  Shak.—Sts.To  languish 
droop,  flag,  wither,  decay. 
Pine  (pin),  e.r.  pret.  &  pp.  pined  ;  ppr.  put- 
in?-  1.  To  pain  or  torment:  to  distress-  to 
wear  out;  to  make  to  languish.  'Pined 
with  pain.  '  Dryden. 

One  is  pintd  in  prison;  another  tortur'd  on  the  rack. 

2.  To  grieve  for;  to  bemoan  in  silence. 

Abashed  the  devil  stood  .  .  .  and  saw 

V  irtue  in  her  own  shape  how  lovely;  saw  and  finnt 

His  loss.  udum. 

Plne(ptnX  n.  l.f  Woe;  want;  penury;  mis- 
ery. —  2.  Pain  ;  torment.  [  Obsolete  and 
Scotch.  ]—  Done  to  pine,  put  to  death;  starved 
to  death.  Spenser. 

Pineal  (pin'S-al),  a.  [Fr.  pintale,  from  L. 
pinea,  the  cone  of  a  pine,  from  pinvt,  a  pine 
—  applii'ii  to  the  gliind  from  iln<  nlmpi-  of  tin' 
organ.)  Pertaining  to  a  pine-cone  or  re- 
sembling it  in  shape.  In  anat.  pineal  gland, 
also  called  Commtim,  a  part  of  the  brain,  a 
heart-like  substance  consisting  of  degener- 
ated l>rain  structure,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
pea,  situated  immediately  over  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  hanging  from  the  thai- 
ami  nervonim  opticorum  ny  two  crura  or 
peduncles.  It  was  fancifully  considered  by 
Descartes  as  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Courtiers  and  spaniels  exactly  resemble  one  an- 
other  in  the  fixtalflanj.          Art*!***  cV  Prft. 

Pine-apple  (  pin'ap-1  ),  n.  [  Pine  and  appU 
—from  the  fruit  being  shaped  like  a  pine- 
cone.)  1.  The  fruit  of  Ananaoa  latira,  nat 
order  Bromeliacee,  so  called  from  Its  re- 
semblance to  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree  It 
is  indigenous  to  South  America  and  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  but  hat  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  England  Ita 


Pine,  pin:     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tab,  bull;       oil.  pound; 


U,  Sc.  abune;      )',  Sc.  try. 
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flavour  is  delicious,  and  in  richly  manured 

soils  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  weighing  from 

6  to   11    Ibs.  and   even 

more.   A  species  of  cloth 

has  been  manufactured 

from  the  fibres  of  the 

leaves  of  this  plant.  The 

varieties  are  numerous. 

2.  The    plant   itself.— 

t'inf-apple    mm,    rum 

flavoured    with    sliced 

pine-apples. 
Pineaster  ( pin-as 'ter). 

See  PINASTER. 
Pine-barren  ( pin  'bar  - 

en),  n.     A  tract  of  arid 

laud,  producing  pines. 

[United  States.] 
Pine-beetle  (pin'be-tl). 

n.  Same  asPine-cJia.fer. 
Pine-chafer  (pin 'chaf- 
er), 91.  A  small  CDleop-  pine-apple  (x«>i<»uu» 

terous  insect  of  the  fa-  sativa). 

mily    Xylophagi,    very 
destructive  to  Scotch  pines.    It  attacks  the 
terminal  shoots,  eating  its  way  into  their 
heart,  thus  converting  the  shoot  into  a  tube. 
Called  also  Pine-beetle. 

Pine-Clad  (pinTtlad),  a.  Clad  or  covered 
with  pines. 

Pine-cone  (pinlton),  n.  The  cone  or  strobi- 
1ns  of  a  pine-tree. 

Pine-crowned  ( pnYkronnd ),  a.  Crowned 
or  surmounted  with  pine-trees. 

Pine-finch  (pin'finsh),  n.  A  bird  (Loxia  or 
Con/thus  enucleator)  nearly  allied  to  the 
bullfinches  and  crossbills,  rarely  seen  in 
Britain,  but  abundant  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  It  frequents  pine  forests,  is  easily 
tamed,  and  its  song  is  rich  and  full.  Called 
also  Pine-grossbeak. 

Pine-fish  (pin'flsh),  n.  A  name  in  the  Shet- 
lands  for  flsh  dried  in  the  open  air. 

Pinefult  (pin'ful),  a.  Full  of  woe,  pain,  or 
misery.  'Pineful  penury.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Pine-grossbeak  (pln'gros-bek),  n.  Same  as 
Pine-finch. 

Pine-house  (pin'hous),  71.    A  pinery. 

Pine-kernel  (pinlter-nel),  n.  The  seed  of 
the  stone  pine  (Pinus  Pinea),  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  used  as 
all  article  of  food. 

Pine-knot  (pin'not),  ?i.  Apine-cone.  [United 
States.] 

Pine-marten  (pin'mar-ten),  n.  The  Mustfla, 
Martes  or  Maries  abietum.  See  MARTEN. 

Pine-mast  (pin'mast),  n.  Pine-cones  col- 
lectively. See  MAST. 

Plnenchyma  (pi-nen'ki-ma),  n.  [Or.  pinax, 
a  table,  and  enchytna,  an  infusion.]  In 
dot  cellular  tissue  composed  of  tabular 
cells. 

Pine-needle-wool  ( pin'ne-dl-wul ),  n.  A 
fibrous  substance  obtained  by  treating  the 
buds  and  leaves  of  pine  and  fir  trees  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses,  and  for  wadding,  blan- 
kets, Ac.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the  Black 
Forest.  Called  also  Pine-wool. 

Pine-Oil  (pin'oil),  n.  An  oil,  resembling  tur- 
pentine, obtained  from  pine  and  flr  trees, 
used  in  making  colours  and  varnishes. 

Pinery  (piu'er-i),  n.  1.  A  hothouse  in  which 
pine-apples  are  raised.  Called  also  Pine- 
stove.— 2.  A  place  where  pine-trees  grow ;  a 
pine  forest. 

Pine-sap  (pin'sap),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Mnnotropa  (if.  Hypopitys),  which  grows  on 
the  roots  of  pine  and  beech  trees  in  moist 
shady  places. 

Pine-stove  (piu'stov),  n.  See  PINERY,  1. 
Pine-thistle  (pin'this-1),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Atractylis,  the  A.  gummifera,  the 
root  of  which  abounds  with  a  gummy  mat- 
ter, which  exudes  when  it  is  wounded.  It 
grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the 
flower-stalks  are  dressed  with  oil  and  used 
as  food. 

Pine-tree  (pin'tre),  n.    A  tree  of  the  genus 
Vinus;  pine  —Pine-tree  monej/.money  coined 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, so  called  from  the  figure,  resembling  a 
pine-tree,  impressed  upon  it. 
Pinetum  (pi-ne'tum),  n.    (L.,  a  pine  planta- 
tion.] A  plantation  or  collection  of  growing 
pine-trees  of  different  kinds,  especially  for 
ornamental  or  scientific  purposes. 
Pinewood  (pin'wud),  n.    1.  A  wood  of  pine- 
trees.  —2.  Pine  timber.     Tennyson. 
Pine-wool  (pin'wul),  n.    See  PINE-NEEDLE- 
WOOL. 

Piney  (pin'i).  a.  Pertaining  to  pines;  abound- 
ing with  pines.  '  Between  the  piney  sides 
of  this  long  glen.'  Tennyson. 


Piney-tallow  (pi'ni-tal-16),  n.  A  concrete 
fatty  substance  resembling  wax  obtained  by 
boiling  with  water  the  fruit  of  the  Vateria 
indica,  a  tree  common  upon  the  Malabar 
coast  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  steurine, 
and  forms  excellent  candles.  Called  also 
Malabar  Tattom. 

Piuey-varnish  (pi'ni-var-nish),  n.  A  resin- 
ous fluid  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the 
Valeria  indica  when  wounded,  used  in  mak- 
ing varnish :  liquid-copal. 

Pinfeather  (pin'feTH-er),  n.  A  small  or  short 
feather;  a  feather  not  fully  grown. 

Pinfeathered  (pin'feTH-erd),  a.  Having  the 
feathers  only  beginning  to  shoot ;  not  fully 
fledged;  sometimes  used  figuratively. 

Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pinftathcr'd  thin jj 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing; 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school. 

Dryitn. 

Pinfold  (pin'fold),  n.  [Also  written  penfold, 
and  formerly  also  pynfold,  from  pin,  pen, 
A.  Sax.  pyndan,  to  pound,  to  pen,  to  shut 
in,  and/oW.  See  POUND.]  A  place  in  which 
cattle  straying  and  doing  damage  are  tem- 
porarily confined;  a  pound.  '  Cattle  in  a  pin- 
fold.' Hudibras 

Pin-footed  (pin'fnt-ed).  a.  Having  the  toes 
or  foot  bordered  by  a  membrane. 

Ping  (ping),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  sound  made 
by  a  bullet,  as  from  a  rifle,  in  passing  through 
the  air. 

Pingle  t  (ping'gl),  n.  [Perhaps  from  pin  or 
pen,  to  inclose,  to  impound.  ]  A  small  piece 
of  inclosed  ground.  'A  little  pingle  or  plot 
of  ground.'  North. 

Pinglert  (ping/ler),  n.  A  cart-horse;  a  work 
horse.  '  Judging  all  to  be  clownes  which  be 
not  courtiers,  and  all  to  be  pingltrs  that  be 
not  coursers.'  Lyly. 

Pingster  (ping'ster),  n.  [D.  pinkster,  G. 
pjiitgsten,  lit.  pentecost,  of  which  word  it  is 
a  modification.]  Whitsuntide.  Spelled  also 
Pinkster,  Pinxter.  [Dutch- American.] 

Pinguefyt  (pin'gwe-ft),  v.t.  To  fatten.  Hol- 
land. 

Pinguicula  (pin-gwiTiu-la),  n.  [From  L. 
pingitis,  fat;  in  allusion  to  the  greasiness  of 
the  leaves.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
LentibulariacesD.  The  species  are  pretty 
herbaceous  plants,  growing  usually  in  damp 
places,  natives  of  the  extra-tropical  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have 
rosettes  of  fleshy  radical  leaves,  and  solitary 
purple,  violet,  or  yellow  flowers.  In  English 
they  are  known  by  the  name  of  butterwort. 
The  viscid  secretion  on  their  leaves  enables 
them  to  catch  insects,  the  soft  parts  of 
whose  bodies  they  have  the  power  of  dis- 
solving and  absorbing.  P.  vulgaris  (the  com- 
mon butterwort)  has  the  property  of  coagu- 
lating milk. 

Pinguid  (ping'gwid),  a.  [L.  pinguis,  fat  ] 
Fat;  unctuous.  '  Some  clays  are  more  pin- 
guid.' Mortimer. 

Pinguidinous  (ping-gwid'in-us),  a.  [From 
L.  pinguedo,  fatness.]  Containing  fat;  fatty; 
adipose. 

Pinguin  (pin'gwin),  71.  A  plant  used  in  the 
West  Indies  for  hedgerows;  the  Bromelia 
Pinguin, 

Pinguitude  (ping'gwi-tud),  n.  [L.  pingui- 
t-udo,  from  pinguw,  fat.  ]  Fatness;  a  growing 
fat. 

Pinhold  (pinTiold),  n.  A  place  at  which  a 
pin  holds  or  makes  fast 

Pinhole  (pin'hol), ».  A  small  hole  made  by 
the  puncture  or  perforation  of  a  pin;  a  very 
small  aperture. 

PiniC  (pi'nik),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  the  pine-tree;  as,  pinic  acid. 
Piningly  (pin'ing-li),  ode.    In  a  pining  or 
languishing  manner;  by  wasting  away. 
Pinion  (pin'yon),  n.    [Fr.  pignon,  a  pinion 
or  small  wheel,  Norm.  Fr.  a  pen;  Sp.  pinon, 
a  joint  of  a  bird's  wing,  a  small  wheel;  Prov. 
Fr.  pinon,  a  feather;  from  L.  pinna,  penna, 
a  feather.]  1.  The  joint 
of  a  fowl's  wing  re- 
motest from  the  body 

2.  A  feather;  a  quill. 
He  is  pluckt.when  hither 

He  sends  so  poor  afiitioH 
of  his  wing.         Sfta*. 

3.  A  wing.     'On  trem- 
bling   pinion*    soar.' 
Pope.  —  4.     A     small 
wheel  which  plays  in 
the  teeth  of  a  larger, 
or  sometimes  only  an 

arbor  or  spindle,  hav-  Spur-wheel  and  Pinion  a. 
ing  notches  or  leaves, 
which  are  caught  successively  by  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  motion  thereby  com- 


municated. —  6.  A  fetter  or  band  for  the 
arm.  Aiu*i<-«/t/i. 

Pinion  (pin'yon),  v.t.  1.  To  bind  or  confine 
the  wings  of;  to  confine  by  binding  the  wings. 
2.  To  disable  by  cutting  oft  the  first  joint  of 
the  wing.  —  3.  To  disable  or  render  incap- 
able of  resistance  by  binding  or  confining 
the  arm  or  arms  to  the  body;  to  shackle;  to 
fetter. 

Know,  sir,  that  I 

Will  not  wait/mi'0'iVat  your  master's  court.  SAaA. 
His  right  arm  pierced,  and  holding  on.  bereft 
His  use  of  both,  and/i'«i'o«W  down  his  left. 

Drytten. 

4.  To  attach  by  chains  or  bonds  of  some 
kind.  '  Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinioned  to 
their  side.'  Pope. 

Pinionist  t  (pin'yon-ist).  n.  A  winged  ani- 
mal; a  bird.  'All  the  flitting  pinionitts  of 
air.'  W.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Pinion-wire  (pin'yon-wlr),  n.  Wire  formed 
into  the  shape  and  size  required  for  the 
pinions  of  clocks  and  watches ;  it  is  drawn 
in  the  same  manner  as  round  wire  through 
plates  whose  holes  correspond  in  section  to 
the  shape  of  the  wire. 

Pinite  (pin'it),  n.  [From  Pint,  a  mine  in 
Saxony.]  A  mineral  formed  from  iolite  by 
the  action  of  alkaline  waters.  It  is  found 
in  prismatic  crystals  of  a  greenish  white 
colour,  brown,  or  deep  red. 

Pinites(pi'nits),n.  pi.  [SeePlNUS.]  A  gen- 
eral name  for  all  fossil  wood  which  exhibits 
traces  of  having  belonged  to  the  pine  tribe. 
Stonnonth. 

Pink  (pingk),  n.  [Allied  to  pin*,  winking, 
pink,  to  wink ;  D.  pinken,  to  twinkle  with 
the  eyes,  to  wink;  Sc.  pinkie,  applied  to  the 
eye  when  small  or  contracted.  Comp.  Fr. 
oeillet,  an  eyelet-hole,  and  a  pink  (the  flower) 
— dim.  of  ceil,  an  eye.]  1.  The  name  given 
to  various  plants  and  flowers  of  the  genus 


Pink  variegated. 

Dianthus,  from  some  of  the  species  being 
marked  with  small  dots  resembling  eyes, 
as  the  clove  pink  or  carnation  (D.  Caryo- 
phyllus)  and  garden  pink,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  Pinks  are  much  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  esteemed  for  the  elegance  and 
rich  spicy  odour  of  their  flowers.  Several 
species  are  found  wild  in  Britain.  'The 
dappled  pin*  and  blushing  rose.'  Prior. 
See  DIANTHUS.— 2.  A  light  red  colour  or  pig- 
ment resembling  that  of  the  common  garden 
pink.  Also  a  term  applied  to  several  pig- 
ments of  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour, 
prepared  by  precipitating  vegetable  juices 
on  a  white  earth,  such  as  chalk,  alumina, 
&c.  Fairholt.—S,  Anything  supremely  ex- 
cellent 'The  verypin*  of  perfection.'  Gold- 
smith. 

I  am  the  very  fink  of  courtesy.        Sttak. 

4.  A  flsh,  the  minnow :  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  its  abdomen  in  summer.— 5.  A  fox- 
hunter's  coat:  from  the  usual  colour.  'With 
pea-coats  over  their  pints.'  Macmillan's 

Pink  (pingk),  a.  [See  above.]  l.t  Half- 
shut;  winking.  '  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink 
eyne  '  Shak.— 2.  Resembling  in  colour  the 
most  frequent  hue  of  the  pink;  as,  a  pin* 
dress.— Pin*  salt,  ammonia  combined  with 
perchloride  of  tin,  used  as  a  mordant  by 
dyers. 

Pink  (pingk),  )i.  t.  [Of  same  origin  as  pin*,  n. , 
or  a  nasalized  form  of  pic*;  the  latter  espe- 
cially suits  meaning  3.]  1.  To  work  in  eye- 
let-holes; to  pierce  with  small  holes  for 
ornament;  to  ornament  with  holes,  scol- 
lops, <fcc.  '  A  doublet  of  black  velvet  .  .  . 
pinked  upon  scarlet  satin.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  sea-hedgehog  is  inclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
handsomely  wrought  and/i'«*frf.  Carew. 


ch,  r/i.-im;     ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go; 


j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  tang;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    \vh,  tcWg;    zh,  azure.—  See  KKV. 
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t  To  stab;  to  pierce;  to  wound  with  a  sword 
or  rapier. 

Tfcey  grew  nth  detrxrau  rinla  tat  her  thM  one 
of  tJum /i»M  the  other  In  a  OWL  Adduni. 

S.I  To  choose;  to  select;  to  cull  '/'in*  out 
of  tales  the  mirth  but  not  the  sin.'  0.  Her- 
bert -\  To  dye  of  a  pink  colour  Gaodriek. 
Pink  (plngk).  t  i.  (li  piiiken,  to  wink.]  To 
wink. 

A  hungry  foi  lay  winking  and  fmtiar  as  if  he  had 

Pink  (pingk).  n.  [D.  and  Dan.)  A  ship  with 
a  very  narrow  stern:  a  build  now  obsolete. 

Pink-coloured  (pingk'kul-erd),  a.  Having 
the  colour  of  the  pink. 

Pinked  (pingkt).  p.  and  a.  Pierced  or  worked 
with  small  holes;  reticulated. 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  rail'd  upon  me, 
OH  her  fimJM  porringer  fell  olf  her  head.       Slut. 

Pink-eye  (pingkl),  n.    A  small  eye.   Thark- 

era  ii. 

Pink-eyed  (plngkld),  a    Having  small  eyes. 

IliMninl 

Plnldng-lron  (pinek'ing-I-ern),  n.  A  cutting 
instrument  for  scolloping  the  edges  of  rib- 
bons, flounces,  paper  for  coffin  trimmings, 
Ac.  Siininmidt. 

Pink-needle  (pingk'ne-dl),n.  A  shepherd's 
bodkin.  Sherwood. 

Pink-root  (pingk'rot).  n.    The  root  of  the 
Indian  pink  (Spigelia  inarilandica),  used  in 
medicine  as  a  vermifuge. 
Pinkster  ( pingk'ster V   n.      Whitsuntide 
•PMtter  frolics.'  J.  F.  Cooper.    See  PINO- 

8TKR. 

Pink-stem  (pingk'stern),  n.  Kant  a  ship 
with  a  high  narrow  stem;  a  pink. 

Plnk-sterned  ( pingk 'sternd),  a.  A'aul 
having  a  very  narrow  stem. 

Pin-maker  (pln'mak-er),  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  pins. 

Pin-money  (pin'mun-l),  n.  An  allowance 
made  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  for  her  sep- 
arate use,  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
apparel,  ornaments  for  her  person,  or  for 
private  expenditure. 

It  w.n  stimulated  that  she  should  hare  £400  a  year 
for  fin-matuy.  Addi — 


Swift  at  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way. 
The  winged  pinmact  shot  along  the  sea.     Popt. 

2.  t  A  procuress;  a  go-between  for  immoral 
purposes.     /(  Jontm. 

Pinnacle  (pln'a-kl),  n.  rjrY  pinaele,  L.L. 
pinnacuium,  from  L.  pinna,  a  feather] 
1.  In  arch,  any  lesser  structure,  whatever 
be  it*  form,  that  rises  above  the  roof  of  a 


Pinna  (pln'a).  n.  pi  Plnn»(pin'e).  [L  pinna, 
aeniia,  a  feather,  a  wing,  a  nn.]  1  In  zool. 
(a)  the  wing  or  feather  of  a  bird.  (6)  The 
tin  of  a  Ash. -2.  In  anal,  the  pavilion  of  the 
ear.  that  part  which  projects  beyond  the 
head.  —3.  In  bat.  a  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf  • 
a  primary  branch  of  the  petiole  of  a  liipin- 
n. iii\  or  triplnnate  leaf:  in  this  sense  written 
also  /VM/HI/T 

Pinna  (pin'a),  n.  [L.  pinna, 
Gr.  pinna,  a  kind  of  mils- 
sel]  A  genus  of  marine  bi- 
valves belonging  to  the  family 
Avti-tilid.v.  They  are  com- 
monly called  wing-shells,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
the  hyssus  by  which  they  ad- 
here to  rocks.  It  Is  remark- 
ably long  and  delicate,  is 
very  strong,  has  a  beautiful 
silky  luitre.  and  is  capable  of 
lieing  woven  Into  cloth,  upon 
which  a  very  high  value  is 
set  This  manufacture  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  pinna 
la  now  practised  In  Italy. 
Some  species  of  pinnaj  attain  very  large 
dlmenMons,  and  measure  aliout  2  feet  long 
with  a  byssns  of  the  same  length 
Pinnace  ( pln'as ),  n.  [Kr.  pinane.  Sp  pin- 
aza.  Pg.  pinaca.  It  pinarcia,  pinazia,  a 
pinnace,  from  L  jnntu.  a  pine-tree.]  1  Kaut 
(o)  a  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and 


Early  English  Pinnacle.         Perpendicular  Pinnacle. 
Bcverley  Minster.         Trinity  Church.  Cambridge. 

building,  or  that  caps  and  terminates  the 
higher  parts  of  other  buildings  or  of  but- 
tresses. The  application  of  the  term  is  now 
generally  limited  to  an  ornamental  spire 
standing  on  parapets,  angles,  and  buttresses. 
and  usually  adorned  with  rich  and  varied 
devices.  Decorated  pinnacles  are  very  nu- 
merous, they  have  the  shafts  sometimes 
formed  Into  niches,  and  sometimes  pan- 
elled or  quite  plain,  and  each  of  the  sides 
almost  invariably  terminates  In  a  pediment- 
the  tops  are  generally  crocketed,  and  have 
flnials  on  the  points;  they  are  usually  square 
but  are  sometimes  octagonal,  and  in  a  few 
instances  hexagonal  and  pentagonal.  '  With 
glistering  spires  and  ,..,,„,,,•',•,•  adorned  ' 
1.  Something  resembling  a  pinna- 
cle, as  a  rocky  peak ;  a  sharp  or  pointed 
summit 

Far  off,  three  mount. iin  tops, 
Three  silenl  fixnadei  of  aged  snow, 
Stood  sunset  nubh'd.  TtHnystm. 

Pinnacle  (pln'a-kl),  «  .t.  pret  and  pp.  pin- 
nacled;  ppr.  pinnacling.  To  put  a  pin- 
nacle or  pinnacles  on ;  to  furnish  with  pin- 
nacles. 

The  pediment  of  the  southern  transept  is  fin. 
nttclrtt.  not  inelegantly,  with  a  nourished  cross 
T.  H'arla 


sails,  and  having 

like  thoae  of  a  schooner 

rowed  with  eight  oars. 

Fate,  tar.  fat.  tall; 


n.     Poundage  of  cattle. 

Pinnate,  Pinnated  (pin'at,  pin'at-ed)  a  [L 
vinnatux,  from  uiima.a  feather  or  fln  ]  1.  In 
but.  shaped  anif  webbed  or  branching  like  a 
feather;  formed  like  a  feather.  —Pinnate 
leaf,  in  bot.  a  species  of  com- 
pound leaf  wherein  a  single 
petiole  has  several  leaflets  at- 
tached to  each  side  of  it.— Pin- 
nate cirrote  leaf,  one  that  Is 
winged,  and  terminates  with 
a  tendril  —  A  poripinnate, 
equally,  or  abruptly  pinnate 
leaf,  a  winged  leaf  ending  with 
a  pair  of  plnnas.  —  An  impari- 
pmnatt.  or  vnei/ually  jifnnqti 
leaf,  a  winged  leaf  with  a  single 
terminal  leaflet.  —  A  rticulate- 

JS**.*tf'  •  winged    leaf,  p|nn«c  Leaf. 

ivmg  the  common  foot-stalk 
jointed  -Opporitely  pinnate,  having  the 
leaflets  placed  opposite  to  each  other.— A  l- 
ternately  pinnate,  having  the  leaflets  placed 
alternately  on  the  footstalk  —Interrupted,, 
pinnate,  having  smaller  and  greater  leafleti 
intermixed.  —  Deairrirxly  pinnate,  having 
the  leaflets  running  down  the  stem  —2  In 
zool.  having  tins  or  processes  resembling 

Pinnately  (pin'at-li),  ode.    In  a  pinnate 

DU  BUI  i 

Plnnatind  (pin-nat'l-fld),  a.    [L.  pinna,  a 
feather,  and  Jlndo.  to  cleave.]    In  bot.  fea- 


ther-cleft.-A  pinnart/td  leaf  Is  a  species  of 
simple  leaf,  divided  transversely  by  oblong 
horizontal  scgmentsor  jags,  reach- 
ing nearly  to   the  midrib.   :m.l 
dividing  the  leaf  Into  irregular 
forms  termed  lobes.  The  ground- 
sel  affords  a  familiar  illustration 
Pinnatilobate,     Pinnatilobed 
(pin-nat'i-16b"at,  pin-nat'i-lobd). 
a.    In  but.  having  the  lobes  ar- 
ranged pinnately. 
Plnnatipartlte  (pin-nat'i-part"- 
it),  a.     [L.  pin  MI  rim,  feathered, 
from  pinna,  a  feather,  and  por- 
titut,  divided.  ]  In  bot.  having  the  P 
nervures  pinnated,  the  lobes  se-      i£at 
paratcd  beyond  the  middle,  and 
the  parenchyma  uninterrupted,  as  in  Polv- 
podium  aureum. 

Pjnnatiped  (pin-nat'i-ped),  a.  [L,  pinnaha 
feathered,  from  pinna,  a  feather,  and  vet 
pedin,  a  foot]    Fin-footed;  having  the  toe* 
bordered  by  membranes,  as  certain  birds. 
Ptnnatlped  (pin-nat'i-ped).  n.  A  bird  which 
has  the  toes  bordered  by  membranes 
Pinnatlsect  (pin-nat'i-sekt),  a.    [L   pinna- 
tut,  feathered,  from  pinna,  a  feather  and 
seco,  sectum    to  cut]     In  bot.  having  the 
lobes  divided  down  to  the  midrib  and  the 
parenchyma  interrupted. 
Pinnatulate  (pin-naf  u-lat),  a.  [I,,  pinnatti- 
latus,   dim.  from  pinnatut,  pinnate    fea- 
thered ]      In    bot.    ap- 
plied to  the  leaflet  of  a 
pinnate  leaf  when  it  is 
again  subdivided. 
Pinner  (pin'er).  n.  1.  One 
that  pins  or  fastens.  — 
2.  t  A  pounder  of  cattle ; 
a  poundkeeper.  —  3.    A 
pin-maker.  —4.  (An  apron 
with  a  bib  to  It,  pinned 
in  front  of  the  breast;  a 
pinafore.  Planch4.— 5.  fA 
female  head-dress,  hav- 
ing long  flaps  hanging 
down  the  sides  of   the 
cheeks,  worn  during  the 
early      part      of      the 
eighteenth  century.  The 
term  was  generally  used  as  a  plural.    '  Pin- 
ners edged  with  colbertecn.'    Swift. 

There  her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen, 

Set  off  with  kerchief  starch'd  and  pinners  clean. 

Plnnett  (pin'et),  n.    A  pinnacle. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinttet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair. 

Sir  If.  Sao. 

Plnnlform  (pln'l-form),o.  [L  pinna,  penna, 
a  feather,  and  forma,  form. )  Having  the 
form  of  a  fln  or  feather. 
Pinnigrada  (pin'i-gra-da),  n.  pi.  [L  pinna, 
a  nn,  a  feather,  <tc.,  and  gradior,  to  go.)  A 
sec  tion  of  the  carnivorous  order  of  mamma.]^ 
In  which  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  arc  short 
and  are  expanded  into  broad,  webbed  swim- 
ming paddles.  The  hind-feet  are  placed 
very  far  back,  nearly  In  a  line  with  the  axis 
of  the  body,  and  they  are  more  or  less  tied 
down  to  the  tail  by  the  integuments.  The 
section  comprises  the  seals  and  walruses. 
Called  also  1'innipedia. 
Pinnlgrade  (pin'i-grad),  n.  In  zool.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  section  Pinnigrada. 
Plnninerved  (pin'l-nervd),  a.  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  a  compound  leaf  having  pinnate 
nerves. 

Pinniped  (pin'i-ped),  n.  [L.  pinna,  a  wing 
or  fln,  and  pen,  pedis,  a  foot.)  A  fln-footed 
animal;  an  animal  with  swimming  feet;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  Pinnigrada  (which  seel 
Plnnlpedla  (pin-i-pe'dl-a),  n.pl.  [L.  pinna, 
a  feather,  and  pet,  pedie,  a  foot.]  See  1'i.v- 
NIOKADA. 

Plnnock  (pln'ok),  n.    1.  A  small  bird,  the 
tomtit  —2.  A  tunnel  under  a  road  to  carry 
•  iff  the  water;  a  culvert.    [Local  ] 
Pinnothere  (pin'o-ther),  n.    A  crab  of  the 
genus  Pinnotheres. 

Pinnotheres  (pin-o-the'rez),  n.  (L.  pinno, 
a  kind  of  shell-fish,  and  Or.  thira6,  to  pur- 
sue.] A  genus  of  small  crabs  found  upon 
our  coasts,  belonging  to  the  brachyuroiis 
decapods.  They  are  found  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  in  different  bivalve  shells. 
Plunula  (pin'u-la),  n.  [L.  pinnute,  dim.  of 
pinna,  a  feather.  ]  1.  In  zool.  (a)  one  of  the 
lateral  processes  of  the  arms  of  crinoids 
(6)  The  barb  of  a  feather.  —2.  In  bot.  i  leaflet 
See  PINNA,  3. 

Pinnulate  (pin'O-lat),  a.    In  bot.  applied  to 
a  leaf  in  which  each  pinna  is  siihdividi-d. 
Pinnule  (pin'ul),  n.    Same  as  Pinnate. 


Pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey 
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PIPE-FISH 


Pinny  winkles.  Pinniewinkles  ( pin  -  i  - 
wing'klz),  n.  pi.  An  instrument  of  torture 
formerly  used.  It  consisted  of  a  board  with 
holes,  into  which  the  fingers  were  thrust, 
and  pressed  upon  with  pegs.  Written  also 
Pilniewinks.  [Scotch.] 

They  prick  us  and  they  pine  us,  and  they  pit  us  on 
the/»"O  •'*'<><*<'«  for  witches.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Pinole  (pi-noF),  n.  1.  An  aromatic  powder 
used  in  Italy  for  making  chocolate.  Sim- 
inonds. — 2.  The  heart  of  maize  baked,ground, 
and  mixed  with  sugar.  Dissolved  in  water 
it  makes  a  nutritious  and  delicious  drink. 
Pin-point  (pin'point),  n.  The  point  of  a  pin ; 
hence,  ;i  trifle;  as,  I  don't  care  a  pin-point. 
Pin-rack  (pin'rak),  n.  Naut.  an  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  deck  of  a  ship,  consisting 
of  a  frame  with  sheaves  or  pulleys,  round 
which  ropes  can  be  worked,  and  with  pins 
or  cleats  to  which  they  can  be  belayed. 
Pint  (pint),  n.  [D.  pint,  Fr.  and  G.  pinte.  a 
pint ;  Sp.  pinta,  a  mark,  and  also  a  pint,  from 
the  analogy  subsisting  between  a  mark  and 
a  measure;  from  L.  pingo,  pinctum,  to  paint.  ] 
A  measure  of  capacity  containing  the  eighth 
part  of  a  gallon,  or  34'65925  cubic  inches. 
It  is  applied  both  to  liquid  and  dry  measures, 
but  chiefly  to  the  former.  In  med.  12  ounces. 
The  Scotch  pint.equivalent  to  3  '0065  imperial 
pints,  though  no  longer  a  legal  measure,  is 
still  in  use. 

Pinta,  (pin'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  a  mark,  from  L.  pin- 
gere,  to  paint.  See  PINT.)  Blue-stain,  a 
disease  which  prevails  in  Mexico.  It  is  a 
species  of  dandruff. 

Pintado  (pin-ta'do),  n.  [Sp.,  painted.]  The 
guinea-fowl. 

Pin-tail  (pin'tal),  n.  The  Dafila  acuta,  a 
kind  of  duck  about  the  size  of  the  mallard, 
with  a  long  wedge-shaped  acute  tail.  It  is 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
and  is  esteemed  excellent  food.  Called  also 
Pin-tail  Duck. 

Pintle  (pin'tl),  n.  [Dim.  of  pin.]  A  pin  or 
bolt,  a  term  used  in  various  technical  senses; 
as,  (n)  in  artillery,  a  long  iron  bolt  to 
prevent  the  recoil  of  a  cannon,  (b)  Naut. 
an  iron  bolt  by  which  the  rudder  is  hung 
to  the  stern-post.  See  GOOGING.  (c)  A  pin 
passing  through  an  axle  to  hold  on  a  wheel. 
(d)  The  pin  on  which  the  leaves  of  a  hinge 
move. 

Pint-pot  (pint'pot),  n.  A  pot  containing  a 
pint.  Shak. 

Pint-stoup  (pint'stoup),  n.  A  stoup  or  pot 
holding  a  pint;  a  pint-pot.  [Scotch.] 

Pinus  (pi'nus),  ?i.  [L. ,  a  pine-tree.  ]  A  genus 
of  gymnospermous  exogens  belonging  to  the 
uat.  order  Conifene,  and  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  timber  trees,  commonly  called 
pine-trees.  See  PINE. 

Pin-wheel  (pin'whSl),  n.  A  contrate  wheel, 
in  which  the  cogs  are  pins  set  into  the  disk. 

Pin -worm  (pin'werm),  n.  An  intestinal 
worm ;  the  thread-worm. 

Pinxit  (pingks'it),  n.  [L.,  he  painted  it.] 
A  word  appended  to  a  picture  or  engraving, 
with  the  artist's  name  or  initials  prefixed;  as, 
Rubens  pinxit. 

Pinxter  (pingk'ster),  n.    See  PINGSTER. 

Piny  (pin'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  pines;  piney. 
'  Pelion  crowned  with  piny  boughs.'  Pope. 

The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the/i>y  wood. 

LoHg/elltnv. 

Pioned  t  (pi-ond),  a.  Overgrown  with  peonies 
ormarsh-marigolds.  '  Thy  banks  n  ithpioned 
and  twilled  brims.'  Shak. 

The  marsh-marigold  is  even  at  present  called  peony 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.    Edin.  Rev.,  1872. 

Pioneer  (pi-o-nerO,  n.  [Fr.  pionnier,  O.Fr. 
peonier,  from  peon,  It.  pedone,  a  foot-soldier. 
See  PEON.  ]  1.  Milit.  one  whose  business  is 
to  march  with  or  before  an  army  to  repair 
the  road  or  clear  it  of  obstructions,  work  at 
intrenchments,  or  form  mines  for  destroying 
an  enemy's  works.— 2.  One  that  goes  before 
to  remove  obstructions  or  prepare  the  way 
for  another ;  as,  pioneers  of  civilization.  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis. 

Pioneer  (pi-o-nerO, ».  t.  To  go  before  and  pre- 
pare a  way  for. 

Pioneer  (pi-o-nerO, ».  i.  To  act  as  pioneer;  to 
clear  the  way;  to  remove  obstructions.  Quart. 
Rev. 

Pioneering  (pi-o-neVing),  p.  and  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  pioneers;  serving  to  pioneer;  as,  a 
pioneering  expedition. 

Pioningt  (pi'on-ing),  n.  The  work  of  pioneers. 

Piony  (pro-lift  n.    Same  as  Peony. 

Piophila(pl-of'i-la),  n.  A  genus  of  dipterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  of  Muscids;, 
and  having  for  its  type  the  cheese-fly  or 
cheese-hopper. 


Piosoca  (pi-o-so'ka),  n.  Same  as  Jacana. 
lioasiter. 

Plot  (pi'ot),  n.  A  magpie.  [Scotch.] 
Pioted  (pi'ot-ed),  a.  Piebald.  [Scotch.] 
Pious  (pi'us),  a.  [L.  pius,  pious,  devout,  affec- 
tionate, kind.]  1.  Having  or  exhibiting  due 
respect  and  affection  for  parents  or  other 
relatives;  practising  or  characterized  bv  the 
duties  of  respect  and  affection  toward  pa- 
rents or  others. —2.  More  commonly:  (a)  duly 
reverencing  and  honouring  the  Supreme 
Being;  devoted  to  the  service  of  God;  godly; 
devout:  applied  to  persons;  as,  averypt'ows 
man.  (&)  Dictated  by  reverence  to  God;  pro- 
ceeding from  piety:  applied  to  things;  as, 
pious  awe;  pious  services  or  affections;  pious 
sorrow.  '  Paid  more  pious  debts  to  heaven. ' 
Shak.— 3.  Practised  under  the  pretence  of 
religion  or  for  a  good  end;  as,  pious  frauds. 

With  devotion's  visage 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  Devil  himself.  Shak. 

—Pious  belief,  a  Catholic  opinion,  which  is 
not  dejide,,  or  an  article  of  faith,  upon  some 
theological  proposition  which  widely  pre- 
vails but  does  not  rise  to  the  importance  of 
a  dogma. —SYN.  Godly,  devout,  religious, 
holy,  righteous. 

Piously  (pi'us-li),  adv.  In  a  pious  manner ; 
devoutly ;  religiously. 

Pious-minded  (pi'us- mind-ed),  a.  Ofapious 
disposition. 

Pip  (pip),  n.  [D.  pip,  L.G.  pipp,  pipps,  Fr. 
pipie,  Pr.  pepida,  from  L.L.  pipita,  for  L. 
pituita,  slime,  phlegm,  the  pip  in  fowls.] 
A  disease  of  fowls,  consisting  in  a  secretion 
of  thick  mucus  in  the  mouth,  forming  a 
'scale'  on  the  tongue,  and  by  which  the 
nostrils  are  stopped. 

A  thousand  pips  eat  up  your  sparrow -hawk  ! 

Tomyiott. 

Pip  (pip),  '*•  [Fr.  ptpra,  a  kernel.  Derivation 
uncertain.]  1.  The  kernel  or  seed  of  fruit, 
as  of  an  apple,  orange,  and  the  like. — 2.  A 
spot  on  cards. —  3.  One  of  the  rhomboid- 
shaped  spaces  into  which  the  surface  of  a 
pine-apple  is  divided. 

ftp  (pip),  "•*'•  [An  imitative  word,  slightly 
differing  in  form  from  peep,  Dan.  pipe,  Sw. 
pipa,  G.  pipen,  to  pip.  See  PEEP,  PIPE.] 
To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken  or  bird. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  the  chick//;*  and 
cry  in  the  egg  before  the  shell  be  broken.      Koyle. 

Pipa  (pi'pa),  n.  A  genus  of  batrachians,  the 
best-known  species  of  which  is  the  Surinam 
toad  (P.  surinamensis},  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  other  warm  parts  of  America.  Its  colour 


Pipa  Toad  {P.  sitriiiamensis). 

is  brownish-olive  above  and  whitish  below. 
It  is  sometimes  7  inches  long,  and  has  a 
peculiarly  hideous  aspect.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  on  account  of  its  mode  of  rearing 
the  young.  After  the  female  has  laid  the 
eggs  the  male  places  them  upon  her  back, 
fecundates  them,  and  then  presses  them  into 
cellules,  which  at  that  period  open  for  their 
reception,  and  afterwards  close  over  them. 
In  these  cellules  on  the  mother's  back  the 
eggs  are  hatched  and  the  young  pass  their 
tadpole  state,  for  they  do  not  leave  their 
domicile  till  their  legs  are  formed. 
Pipe  (pip),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  L.G.  pipe,  a  pipe; 
D.  pijp,  Sw.  and  Icel.  pipa,  Dan.  pibe,  G. 
pfeife,  all  of  Romance  or  L.L.  origin  (Fr. 
pipe,  It.  Pg.  and  Sp.  pipa,  a  pipe),  from 
L.  pipo,  pipio,  to  cheep,  chirp,  or  peep, 
an  imitative  word.  ]  1.  A  wind-instrument 
of  music,  consisting  of  a  tube  of  wood  or 
metal.  The  word  is  not  now  the  proper 
technical  name  of  any  particular  instru- 
ment, but  is  applicable  to  any  tubular  wind- 
instrument,  and  it  occurs  in  bagpipe.  The 
collection  of  tubes  in  an  organ  which  pro- 
duce the  various  sounds  are  called  pipes  or 
organ-pipes.  Pipes  supplied  with  wind  from 
the  mouth  are  usually  pierced  with  several 
holes,  which  are  stopped  by  the  fingers  to 
vary  the  pitch  of  the  sounds. 


They  are  not  a/yv  for  Fortune's  finger. 
To  sound  what  stop  she  pleases.  Shak. 

2.  A  long  tube  or  hollow  body  made  of  vari- 
ous materials,  as  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
earthenware,  Ac.:  applied  to  many  hollow 
bodies,  particularly  such  as  are  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  gas,  steam,  and 
other  fluids.— 3.  A  tube  of  clay  or  other  ma- 
terial with  a  bowl  at  one  end,  used  in  smok- 
ing tobacco,  opium,  or  other  narcotic  or 
medicinal  substance. — 4.  The  chief  passage 
of  the  air  in  speaking  and  breathing ;  the 
windpipe.— 5.  The  sound  of  the  voice;  the 
voice ;  a  whistle  or  call  of  a  bird.  '  The 
earliest  pipe  of  half -awakened  birds.'  Ten- 
nyson.— 6.  A  roll  in  the  exchequer,  other- 
wise called  the  Great  Roll,  so  named  from 
resembling  a  pipe.  Hence  pipe-office,  an 
ancient  office  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  in 
which  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  used  to  make 
put  leases  of  crown  lands,  accounts  of  sher- 
iffs, &c.  This  office  was  abolished  by  the 
act  3  and  4  Will.  IV.— 7.  A  wine  measure, 
usually  containing  105  (very  nearly)  impe- 
rial, or  126  wine  gallons.  Two  pipes,  or  210 
imperial  gallons,  make  a  tun.  But  in  prac- 
tice the  size  of  the  pipe  varies  according  to 
the  description  of  wine  it  contains.  Thus, 
a  pipe  of  port  contains  nearly  138  wine  gal- 
lons; of  sherry,  130;  of  Aladeira,  110;  and 
of  Lisbon,  140.  Called  also  Butt.  —  8.  In 
mining,  ore  running  forward  endwise  in  a 
hole,  and  not  sinking  downward  or  in  a 
vein. — 9.  Naut.  the  boatswain's  whistle  used 
to  call  or  pipe  the  men  to  their  various 
duties;  also,  the  sound  of  the  instrument.— 
10.  pi.  The  bagpipe.  [Colloq.  ] 
Pipe  (pip),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  piped;  ppr.  pip- 
ing. 1.  To  sound  or  play  on  a  pipe,  fife,  flute, 
or  other  tubular  wind-instrument  of  music. 
'Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play.'  Words- 
worth. 

We  have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced 
Mat.  xi.  17. 

2.  To  have  a  shrill  sound;  to  whistle. 

His  big  manly  voice 

Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Shak. 

3.  To  cry;  weep.     [Scotch.] 

Pipe  (pip),  v.t.  1.  To  play  or  execute  on  a 
wind-instrument. 

Pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the 
sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  \sfifed  or  harped? 
I  Cor.  xiv.  7. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sharp  or  high  tone. 

A  robin  .  .  .  was  piping  a  few  querulous  notes. 
Irving. 

3.  Naut.   to  call  by  means  of  the  boat- 
swain's pipe  or  whistle. 

The  men  are  generally  in  long  before  they  are 
piped  down.  Afarryat. 

— To  pipe  one's  eye,  to  weep;  to  cry.  [Slang.] 

He  heaved  a  bitter  sigh. 
And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe. 
And  then  to  pipe  his  eye.  Hood. 

Pipe-case  (pip'kas),  n.  A  smoker's  pocket- 
case  for  holding  a  tobacco-pipe.  Simmonds. 

Pipe-Clay  (pip'kla),  n.  The  purest  kind  of 
potter's  clay,  so  called  from  its  being  manu- 
factured into  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  of  a  gray- 
ish or  grayish- white  colour,  and  is  abundant 
in  Devonshire  and  Staffordshire,  where  it  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
sorts  of  earthenware.  It  is  also  much  used 
by  military  for  cleaning  belts,  jackets,  trou- 
sers, &c. 

Pipe-clay  (pip'kla),  v.t.  1.  To  whiten  with 
pipe-clay.  Hence  — 2.  To  pay  or  wipe  off; 
to  square  or  settle.  [Slang.] 

You  would  not  understand  allusions  to  their  (the 
midshipmen's)  pipe-claying  their  weekly  accounts. 
Marryat. 

Piped  (pipd),  a.  Formed  with  a  pipe  or  tube; 
tubular. 

Pipe-fish  (pip'flsh),  n.  The  common  name 
of  the  fishes  of  the  genus  Syngnathus,  of  the 
order  Lophobranchii,  family  Syngnathidse, 
so  called  from  the  length  and  slenderness 
of  the  body,  which  in  its  thickest  part  is 
only  equal  to  a  swan's  quill.  The  snout  is 


Great  Pipe-fish  (Synffttathits  acus). 

elongated  and  tubular.  The  great  pipe-flsh 
is  the  Syngnathus  acue,  one  of  the  most 
common  species  found  on  our  coasts.  The 
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little  pipe  fish  ls  the  S  ophidian,  about  i  or 
0  Inches  long,  and  very  slender. 
Pipe-layer  (plpla-erX  n.    A  workman  who 
Ian  gas  maim,  water  or  draining  pipes. 
Pipe-Uying  (pip'la-ingX  n.    The  act  of  lay- 
ing down-pipes  for gas,  water,  and  the  like. 
Pipe -lee  (piple),  n.    Tobacco  half-smoked 
to  ashes  In  a  pipe.    0.  A.  Sola. 
Pipe-month  (pip'mouth),  n.     A  fish  of  the 
gnat  FlstuUna,  ao  called  from  the  front  of 
the  head  forming  an  elongated  pipe-like 
tube. 

Pipe-office  (pip'of-fls),  n.  See  fin,  8. 
Piper  (Jiip'erX  n.  1.  One  who  plays  on  a 
pipe  or  wlnd-lnitrnment;  a  bagpiper— 2.  A 
specie*  of  acsnthopterjrgious  n»n  fouti'l  I.TI 
our  coast  It  li  the  Trigla  lyra  of  natural. 
UU  3  A  sea  urchin,  ddarii  papillata, 
common  In  the  north  seas.  —  To  pay  the 
piper  See  under  PAY. 
Piper  (plp'cr).  n.  [See  PIPPEK.]  A  genns 
of  plant!  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Piper 
aceie.  See  PEPPER 

Plperace»(pI-i>«r-a'se-e),n.j>J.  A  small  nat. 
order  of  ihrubby  or  herbaceous  exogens,  of 
which  the  genus  Piper  U  the  type.  These 
plants  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  hot- 
teat  parts  of  the  world,  and  alnmnd  In  trop- 
ical America  and  the  Indian  Archipelago 
The  general  properties  of  the  order  are 
aromatic,  pungent,  and  stimulant,  as  in  the 
peppers  of  the  shops.  See  PEPPER. 
Plperaceoua  (pi-per-a'shus),  a.  [L.  piprr, 
pepper )  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Plperacea: 
or  pepper  tribe  of  plants. 
PlperiC  (pf •per'ik),  o.  Produced  from  plants 
of  the  pepper  family  or  from  piperin.  — 
I'iptric  acid  (CijHmO,),  an  acid  produced 
by  boiling  piperin  with  potash. 
Plperldge  (pl'per-IJX  n.  [Corruption  of 
Mod.  L.  berberu.  See  BARBERRY.)  1.  A 
shrub,  the  barberry.  Called  also  Pvperidge 
Bush  and  Pepperidge.  —  2.  The  tupelo  or 
black- gum,  a  tree  with  very  tough  wood, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Nyssa, 
Plpertdin  ( pi-per-i-din  X  n.  (C,HUN.)  A 
volatile  basic  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  piperm. 
Piperin,  Pipertne  (pfpar-hi),  n.  1.  A  con- 
cretion of  volcanic  ashes.-  2  (C171119NO1) 
A  peculiar  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  black  pepper.  The  crystals  of  piperiu 
are  transparent,  and  they  assume  the  tetra- 
hedral  prismatic  form  with  oblique  sum- 
mits ;  they  are  colourless,  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous ;  fusible,  not  volatile ;  they  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  with  oil  of  vitriol  give  a  red 
colour.  Piperiu  also  occurs  in  white  pep- 
per. 

Pipe-roll  (plp'rol),  n.  A  great  roll  formerly 
kept  In  the  exchequer,  said  to  be  so  named 
from  its  reaemblance  to  a  pipe  See  PIPE,  0. 
Pipe-staple,  Plpe-stapple  (pip'stap-l),  >i 
(O.D.  ilapel,  a  stalk.]  The  stalk  of  a  to- 
bacco-pipe: also,  a  stalk  of  grass;  a  wiudle- 
straw.  Sir  If  Scott  (Scotch.) 
Pipe-stick  (pip'stik).  n  I  in-  wooden  tube 
used  in  some  tobacco-pipes. 
Plpe-etone  (pip'ston),  n.  A  variety  of  clay- 
slate  or  argillite  occurring  in  Oregon,  which 
the  Indiana  carve  into  bowls  for  tobacco- 
pipes.  It  is  of  a  grayish -blue  or  black 
colour. 

Pipe  -  tree  (plp'tre),  n.  The  lilac-tree,  the 
Syrim/a  vulaaris.  —  I'uddina  pipe-tree,  the 
Ou*a  Jtitula,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  pulp  of  the  pods  1s  pur- 
gative 

Pipette  (pi-pet"),  n  [Fr.,  a  small  pipe.)  A 
small  tube,  generally  of  glass  and  termi- 
nating in  a  perforated  point,  used  by  chem- 
ists for  transferring  liquids. 
Pipe  -  wine  t  (plp'wln),  n  Wine  from  the 
pipe,  ss  distinguished  from  that  from  the 
bottle.  Shot. 

Plpewort  (plp'wert),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Eriocaulon,  the  E.  septaiigu- 
tarr.  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Kriocau- 
lone*.  It  Is  found  In  Skye,  Coll,  and  a  few 
of  the  neighbouring  Islands  of  the  Hebrides. 
It  Is  frequent  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland. 


Plpl  '  I'i'Pj).  "•  The  astringent  pods  of  Cca- 
alainus  ripai,  sometimes  Imported  along 
with  dlvl-divl  for  tanning.  They  are  very 
Inferior  to  those  of  dlvl-dlvi. 

PlplcUe  (pl'pl-deX  n  pi.  The  Surinam  toads, 
a  section  of  the  Hatrachla  in  which  there 
an  rarely  teeth,  and  the  mouth  is  destitute 
of  s  tongue  The  typical  genus  Is  l*ipa(which 

.     _  .piping),  P.  »ndo.     1.  Playing  on  a 
Jlpe.     'Lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains.' 
1  Having  or  giving  out  a  shrill 
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whistling  sound.— 3.  Accompanied  by  the 
music  of  the  peaceful  pipe,  rather  than  that 
of  the  martial  trump  or  Ate. 

Why.  I.  in  this  weak  WIKJT  time  of  peace, 
lUve  no  delight  to  pass  a.iy  the  time.     S*at. 

4.  Simmering;  boiling. — Piping  hot,  boiling 
hot;  hissing  hot:  from  the  sound  of  boiling 
fluids.  '  A  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek,  pip- 
ing hot  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  my  own 
sauce.'  Goldsmith. 

Piping  ( pip'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
pipes.-  2.  Pipes,  as  for  gas,  water,  Ac.,  col- 
lectively. -  3.  In  hurl  a  mode  of  propagating 
herbaceous  plants  having  jointed  stems, 
such  as  pinks,  by  taking  slips  or  cuttings 
consisting  of  two  joints  and  planting  them 
under  glass;  also,  one  of  these  cuttings. — 
i.  A  kind  of  cord  trimming  or  fluting  for 
dresses. 

A  group  of  natives  in  blue  cotton  tunics,  with  red 
fifing  and  tulwars  by  their  sides.     If.  H.  RnsttU. 

Piping-crow  (pip'lng-kr6),  n.  The  Barita 
tuticen,  a  bird  of  New  South  Wales,  remark- 
able for  its  musical  powers.  It  learns' to 
whistle  tunes,  and  exhibits  a  great  power  of 
mimicking  the  voices  of  other  birds.  By 
some  naturalists  this  bird  is  placed  among 
the  shrikes  (Laniidie),  by  others  among  the 
crows  (Corvidte). 

Pipistrel,  Pipistrelle  (m-pis'trelX  n.  [Fr. 
ptpistrelfe.  It.  pijiixtrello,  vutputrello,  ves- 
putrello,  from  I.  tetrpertilio,  a  bat.)  A  spe- 
cies of  bat,  the  smallest  of  the  kind.  It  Is 
the  common  bat  of  Britain  ( Vetpertilio  pi- 
vMrella). 

Pipit  (pip'it),  n.  [Probably  imitative  of  its 
cry.)  A  common  name  of  the  birds  of  the 
genus  Anthus,  intermediate  between  larks 
and  wagtails,  but  bearing  a  greater  resem- 
blance in  its  aspect  to  the  former.  See 
ANTHCS. 

Pipkin  (pip'kin),  n.  [Dim.  of  pipe.]  A  small 
earthen  boiler. 

Plpowder  (pi'pou-der).  a.    See  PIEPOUDRE. 

Pippin  (pip'in),  n.  [Probably  from  the  pips 
or  spots  on  its  skin :  comp  O.  D.  pipping, 
D.  pippeling,  a  pippin.)  The  name  given 
to  several  kinds  of  apples ;  as,  the  golden 
pippin,  the  lemon  pippin,  the  Kentish  pip- 
put,  Ac.  '  We  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin. ' 
Shot. 

Pippin-face  (pip'in-fa»),n.  A  reddish,  round, 
smooth  face,  suggesting  a  resemblance  to  a 
pippin.  'The  hard-headed  man  with  the 
pippin-face.'  Di£ken». 

Pippin-faced (pip'in-fast).a.  Havinga round 
rosy  face  suggestive  of  a  pippin.  '  A  little 
hard-headed,  Ribstone  pippin-faced  man.' 
Dickens. 

Plppul-tree  (pip'pul-tre),n.  Same  as  I'eepul- 
tree. 

Plpra  (pfpra),  n.  A  genus  of  passerine  birds, 
known  by  the  name  of  manakins,  which  in- 


habit  South  America.  Swainson  has  named 
them  Piprlnaj,  and  made  them  a  sub-family 
of  the  family  Ampelldtc,  fruit-eaters  or  chat- 
terers. See  MAN  A  KIN. 

Plprldffl  (pi'pri-de),  n.  pi.  Vigors'  name  for 
me  manakins,  a  family  of  passerine  birds. 
The  genus  Pipra  is  the  type.  See  PIPRA. 

Pipy  (pi'Pi).  a.  Resembling  a  pipe;  formed 
like  a  tube;  tubular;  hollow-stemmed. 

In  desolate  places,  where  dark  moisture  breeds 
The  fify  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth.     Keats. 

Piquancy  ( pik'an-si ),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  piquant;  sharpness;  pungency; 
tartness;  severity;  smartness;  liveliness. 

Piquant  (pe'kantX  o.  (Fr.  piouer,  to  prick, 
to  be  sharp  to  the  taste,  to  pique ;  of  same 
origin  as  pic*,  pilce,  peak,  Ac.]  1.  Making  a 
lively,  half-pleasing,  half-painful  impression 
on  the  organs  of  sense:  sharp.  'As  piquant  to 
the  tongue  as  salt.'  Addition.—  2.  Racy;  lively; 
sparkling;  interesting;  as,  *  piquant  anec- 
dote; *  piquant  style  of  female  beauty.  'The 
most  puiuant  passages  in  the  lives  of  Miss 
Kennedy,  Miss  Davis,  and  Nancy  Parsons.' 


PIRAMETER 

Crailc.—  3.  Sharp  or  cutting  to  the  feelings- 
keen;  tart;  pungent;  severe. 

Men  make  their  railleries  as  piquant  as  they  can 
to  wound  the  deeper.  Or.  H.  Utre 

Plquantly  (pc'kanHi),  adv.  In  a  piquant 
manner;  with  sharpness  or  pungency;  tartly- 
smartly;  lively.  '  figuanUy  though  wittily 
taunted.'  Locke. 

Pique  (pek),  n.  [Fr.  See  PKJOAST.)  1  An 
offence  taken;  slight  anger,  irritation,  or 
displeasure  at  persons;  feeling  arising  from 
wounded  pride,  vanity,  or  self-love;  stinging 
vexation. 

Men  take  VL?  piques  and  displeasures  at  others. 

Out  of  personal  pique  to  those  in  service,  he  stands 
as  a  looker  on  when  the  government  is  attacked. 

If  a  man  has  once  persuaded  himself  that 
costly,  and  bloody  wars  bad  arisen  upon  a  uoLttof 
ceremony,  upon  a  personal  pique,  ic.    Dt  Quitvey 

2.  A  strong  desire  or  passion. 

Though  he  have  the  fitftie.  and  long, 

Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong,  flujiarmt. 

3-t  Point;  nicety;  punctilio. 

Add  long  prescriptions  of  established  laws, 

And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause.    DrydeM. 

SYN.  Displeasure,  irritation,  grudge,  spite. 
Pique  (pek),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  piqued;  ppr. 
piquing.  [Fr.  piqiter.  See  PIQUANT.]  l.To 
offend;  to  nettle;  to  irritate;  to  sting;  to 
fret;  to  excite  a  degree  of  anger.  It  ex- 
presses less  than  exasperate. 

I  must  first  have  a  value  for  the  thing  I  lose,  before 
it  />.»•»«  me.  c.*fcr. 

2.  To  stimulate;  to  excite  to  action;  to  touch 
with  envy,  Jealousy,  or  other  passion. 

Piqued  by  Protogenes's  fame, 

From  Cos  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came.        Prior. 

8.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  pride  or 
value  one's  self. 

Men  pique  themselves  on  their  skill  in  the  learned 
languages.  Lixltt. 

4.  In  the  game  of  piquet,  the  right  the  elder 
hand  has  to  count  thirty  or  to  play  before 
the  adversary  counts  one.—  SYN.  To  offend, 
displease,  irritate,  provoke,  fret,  nettle, 
sting,  goad,  stimulate. 

Pique  (pek).  r.t.    To  cause  irritation. 

Piqueer,  Piqueerer  (pik-er/,  pik-er'er). 
Same  as  1'ickeer,  1'ickeerer. 

Piquet  (pik'et),  n.  [Fr.  pique,  a  pike,  a 
lance,  a  spade  at  cards.)  1.  Mint  a  picket 
(which  see).—  2.  A  game  at  cards  played  l<e- 
tween  two  persons,  with  thirty-two  cards; 
all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes 
being  set  aside,  the  as  de  pique,  or  ace  of 
spades,  being  the  highest  card. 


, 

Plquette  (pe-ket'X  n.    Sour  wine;  a  drink 
made  in  France  by  p 
husks  of  grapes.    Si 


. 
made  in  France  by  pouring  water  on  the 


.  . 

Pique  -work  (  pe'ka-wtrk  ),  ».  A  mlnut* 
kind  of  buhl-work,  employed  to  ornament 
objects  of  small  size,  as  snuff-boxes,  card- 
cases,  and  the  like. 

Piracy  (pi'ra-si),  n.  [See  PIRATE.)  1.  The 
act,  practice,  or  crime  of  robbing  on  the 
high  seas;  the  taking  of  property  from  others 
by  open  violence  and  without  authority,  on 
the  sea;  a  crime  that  answers  to  robbery  on 
land. 

In  those  days  a  Northman  took  to  piracy  as  soon 
as  his  ship  was  launched  as  naturally  as  a  cygnet 
takes  to  the  water.  Editt.  Rev. 

Other  acts  besides  robbery  on  the  high  seas 
are  declared  by  statute  to  be  piracy.  Thus 
if  any  commander,  or  other  seafaring  per- 
son, betrays  his  trust  and  runs  away  with 
any  ship,  boat,  goods,  Ac.  ,  or  if  he  yields 
them  up  voluntarily  to  a  pirate,  or  conspires 
to  do  any  of  these  acts,  he  is  adjudged  a 
pirate.  Also  the  trading  with  known  pirates, 
or  in  any  way  aiding  them,  or  confederating 
or  corresponding  with  them,  is  deemed 
piracy.  The  dealing  in  slaves  on  the  liidi. 
seas  is  likewise  piracy.—  2.  Literary  theft  ; 
any  infringement  on  the  law  of  copyright 

Piragua  (pi-ra'gwa),  n.  A  rude  canoe.  See 
PIROGUE. 

Pirai  (pl-rT).  n.  The  Scrramlmo  Piratia,  a 
voracious  fresh-water  li-li  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. Its  jaws  are  armed  with  lancet-shaped 
teeth  as  sharp  as  those  of  the  shark.  ' 
when  fording  rivers  are  sometimes  terribly 
bitten  by  them.  The  natives  of  Guiana 
sharpen  their  tiny  arrows  for  the  blow-pipe 
by  drawing  them  between  two  of  the  teeth. 
which  shave  them  to  a  p"i»t  with  their 
sharp  edges.  It  is  3  or  4  feet  in  length. 
Called  also  Piraya. 

Pirameter  (pi-ram'et-er),  n.  [Or  peira,  a 
trial,  and  metroH,  measure.)  The  name 
given  to  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  lli>' 
power  required  to  draw  carriages  over  roads. 


File,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  If*. 
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Piramidig  (pi-ram'i-dig),  ».  A  species  of 
goatsucker  is  so  called  in  Jamaica,  from  its 
note.  It  is  the  Capriimilgtts  jiirginianus 
or  americanus. 

Piramist  (pir'a-mis),  ».  [L.  pyramis.]  A 
pyramid. 

Place  me  some  ffod  upon  zpyramis, 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth.          ReaH.  &•  Fl. 

Pirate  (prYat),  n.  [L.  pirata,  from  Gr.  pei- 
ratei,  from  peirao,  to  attempt.  ]  1.  A  robber 
on  the  high  seas;  one  that  by  open  violence 
takes  the  property  of  another  on  the  high 
seas.  In  strictness,  the  word  pirate  is  one 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  cruise  for  rob- 
bery or  plunder ;  a  freebooter  on  the  seas. 
See  PIRACY. 

There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves 
and  land-thieves,  I  mean  pirates.  Shafc. 

2.  An  armed  ship  or  vessel  which  sails  with- 
out a  legal  commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  other  vessels  indiscriminately 
on  the  high  seas.— 3.  A  publisher,  compiler, 
or  bookseller  who  appropriates  the  literary 
labours  of  an  author  without  compensation 
or  permission. 

Pirate  (pi'rat),  v.i.  pret.  pirated;  ppr.  pi- 
rating. To  play  the  pirate ;  to  rob  on  the 
high  seas. 

They  robbed  by  land,  and/i'rrtrtrfby  sea. 

Arbuthitot. 

Pirate  (pi'rat),  v.t.  To  take  by  theft  or 
without  right  or  permission,  as  books  or 
writings. 

They  advertised  they  would  pirate  his  edition. 

Pope. 

Piratic  (pi-rat'ik),  a.    Same  as  Piratical. 

Piratical  (pi-rat'ik-al),  a.  [L.  piraticus  = 
Gr.  peiratikos,  pertaining  to  pirates,  piratic, 
piratical.]  1.  Having  the  character  of  a  pi- 
rate; robbing  or  plundering  by  open  violence 
on  the  high  seas;  as,a  piratical  commander 
or  ship.— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in- 
piracy;  as,  a  piratical  trade  or  occupation. 

3.  Practising  literary  theft. 

The  errors  of  the  press  were  multiplied  by  ptrafi- 
cal  printers.  Pope. 

Piratically  (pi-rat'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  pirati- 
cal manner;  by  piracy. 

Piraya  (pi-ra'ya),  n.    Same  as  Pirai. 

Pirl  (perl),  v.t.  To  spin  as  a  top;  to  twist  or 
twine,  as  in  forming  horse-hair  into  fishing- 
lines;  to  wind  wire  of  gold  or  silver. 

Pirn  (pern ),  n.  A  bobbin ;  a  spool ;  a  reel ; 
the  reel  of  a  fishing-rod. 

Pirnie  (pir'ni),  n.  A  woollen  nightcap  made 
in  Kilmarnock.of  different  colours  or  stripes. 
Simmonds.  [Scotch.] 

Pirogue  (pi-rog'),  n.  [Fr.  pirogue,  Sp.  pir- 
agua; originally  a  W.  Indian  word.)  1.  A 


Pirogue  of  Lakemba,  Fiji  Islands. 

kind  of  canoe,  used  in  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Seas,  made  from  a  single  trunk  of 
a  tree  hollowed  out.  Pirogues  are  generally 
small,  and  worked  by  paddles;  they  are, 


Pirogue  of  Sourabaya. 

however,  sometimes  large,  decked,  rigged 
with  sails,  and  furnished  with  outriggers. 
They  are  frequently  confounded  with  proas, 


though  properly  they  differ  from  them  in 
having  both  sides  alike,  and  in  being  formed 
from  one  piece  of  wood.  Called  also  Peri- 
agua  and  Piragua. — 2.  A  narrow  ferryboat 
carrying  two  masts  and  a  leeboard.  [United 
States.] 
Pirouette  (pir'o-et),>i.  [Fr. ;  origin  unknown.] 

1.  In  dancing,  a  rapid  whirling  on  the  point 
of  one  foot,  which  can  be  repeated  by  ballet- 
dancers  many  times  in  succession.  —  2.  In 
the  manege.the  sudden  short  turn  of  a  horse, 
so  as  to  bring  his  head  suddenly  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  where  it  was  before. 

Pirouette  (pir'o-et),*.*.  pret.  pirouetted;  ppr. 
piroitettiny.  To  perform  a  pirouette ;  to 
turn  upon  one  leg,  or  upon  the  toes,  as  in 
dancing. 

Piny,  Pirrie  (pert-i),  n.  [Sc.  pirr,  pirrie, 
Gael,  piorradh,  IT.  pi&rra,  a  squall  or  blast.  ] 
A  rough  gale  of  wind ;  a  storm.  [Obsolete 
or  Scotch.] 

A  pirrie  came,  and  set  my  ship  on  sands. 

Mir.  for  Mags, 

Pisang  (pis'ang),  n.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  plantain. 

Pisasphaltum  (pis-as-fal'tum),  n.  Mineral 
pitch.  See  PISSASPHALT. 

Piscary  (pis'ka-ri),  n.  [L.  piscarius,  pertain- 
ing to  fish  or  fishing,  from  piscis,  a  fish, 
piscor,  to  flsh.]  In  law,  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  fishing  in  another  man's  waters. 

Piscationt  (pis-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  piscatio.  See 
PISCARY.]  The  act  or  practice  of  fishing. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Piscator  (pis-ka'tor),  n.  [L.]  A  fisherman; 
an  angler.  Iz.  Walton. 

Piscatorial  (pis-ka-to'ri-al),  a.  Relating  to 
fishing;  piscatory. 

Piscatory  (pis'ka-to-ri),  a.  [L.  piscatorius, 
pertaining  to  fishermen,  from  piscator,  a 
fisherman,  from  piscis,  a  fish.]  Relating  to 
fishermen  or  to  fishing ;  pertaining  to  angl- 
ing; as,  the  piscatory  art.  'Piscatory  ec- 
logues.' Addison. 

Pisces  (pis'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish  ]  1.  In 
astrm.  the  Fishes,  the  twelfth  sign  or  con- 
stellation in  the  zodiac,  next  to  Aries.  It  is 
denoted  by  the  character  X  ,  al'd  repre- 
sented by  two  fishes  tied  together  by  the 
tails.  According  to  the  Egyptian  mythology 
the  Pisces  were  hieroglyphic  of  the  spring 
season,  when  the  fishing  commences.  — 

2.  The  name  of  the  first  great  subdivision 
of  vertebrate  animals,  or  the  class  fishes, 
characterized  by  a  branchial  respiration,  a 
bilocular  heart,  fins  with  osseous  rays  in  the 
median  line  of  the  body,  and  for  the  most  part 
a  covering  of  scales.    '  The  first  class  of  the 
Vertebrata  is  that  of  the  Fishes  (Pisces), 
which  may  be  broadly  defined  as  including 
vertebrate  animals  which  are  provided  with 
gills  throughout  the  whole  of  life;  the  heart 
when  present  consists  (except  in  Dipnoi)  of 
a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ventricle;  the 
blood  is  cold ;  the  limbs  when  present  are 
in  the  form  of  fins,  or  expansions  of  the 
integument;  and  there  is  neither  an  arnnion 
nor  allantois  in  the  embryo,  unless  the  lat- 
ter  is  represented  by  the  urinary  bladder.' 
11.  A.  Nicholson. 

Piscicapture  (pis'i-kap-tur),  n.  [L.  piscis, 
a  fish,  and  captura,  capture,  from  capio,  to 
take.]  The  taking  of  fish;  angling,  netting, 
&c. 

PisciCUltural  (pis-i-kul'tu-ral),  a.  Con- 
nected with  or  relating  to  pisciculture. 

Pisciculture  (pis-i-kul'tur),  n.  [L.  piscis,  a 
fish,  and  cultura,  culture,  from  colo,  cultum, 
to  cultivate.  ]  The  breeding,  rearing,  pre- 
servation, feeding,  and  fattening  of  flsh  by 
artificial  means;  fish  culture.  Pisciculture 
has  been  practised  from  very  early  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  ancient 
Egypt,  and  was  followed  in  China  in  early 
times  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  was  revived 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig 
in  1833.  One  great  point  in  modern  pisci- 
culture is  the  propagation  and  rearing  of 
young  fish  in  artificial  ponds  with  the  view 
of  introducing  flsh  previously  not  found  in 
the  locality.  Salmon  and  trout  ova  have 
been  sent  from  Britain,  and  successfully 
propagated  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  art  has  now  come  into  general  favour 
and  is  widely  followed,  very  many  rivers 
having  on  their  banks  breeding  and  rearing 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  stock  of  flsh  in  the  streams.  A  very 
successful  effort  has  been  carried  out  at 
Stormontfleld,  near  Perth, on  the  Tay.  From 
Huningue,  near  Basel,  on  the  Rhine,  mil- 
lions of  ova  are  annually  despatched  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 
The  art  is  every  year  receiving  greater  de- 


Piscina,  Fiefield,  Essex. 


velopment,  and  promises  to  become  yet  an 
important  department  of  commercial  in- 
dustry. 

Pisciculturist  (pis-i-kul'tur-ist),  n.  One 
who  practises  pisciculture;  one  who  rears 
flsh. 

Piscidia  (pis-sid'i-a),  n.  [L.  piscis,  a  flsh,  and 
coBdo,  to  kill,  because  the  leaves,  bark,  and 
twigs  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  stupefying 
flsh.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Legu- 
minosiE.  The  species  are  West  Indian  trees, 
with  broad  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
terminal  panicles  of  white  and  red  flowers. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  P.  Erythrina  (dog- 
wood tree)  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  and  also  for 
poisoning  fish.  The  timber  o_f  this  tree  is 
heavy,  resinous,  and  almost  imperishable ; 
hence  it  makes 
excellent  piles 
for  docks  and 
wharfs. 

Pisciform(pis'- 
i-form),  a.  [L. 
piscis,  a  flsh, 
and  forma, 
shape.  ]  Hav- 
ing the  shape 
of  a  flsh. 
Piscina  (pis'- 
hi  iiiii.  n.  [L., 
a  cistern,  a  fish- 
pond, from  pis- 
cis, a  fish.]  A 
niche  on  the 
south  side  of 
the  altar  in 
churches,  con- 
taining or  hav- 
ing attached  a 
small  basin  and 
water  -  drain, 
through  which 
the  priest  emp- 
ties the  water 
in  which  he 
washes  his  hands,  and  also  that  in  which 
the  chalice  is  rinsed. 

Piscinal(pis'si-nal),  a.  Belonging  to  a  piscina 
or  to  a  fish-pond. 

Piscine  (pis' sin),  a.    [L.  piscis,  a  flsh.)    Per- 
taining to  flsh  or  fishes;  as,  piscine  remains. 
Piscivorous  (pis-siv'o-rus),  a.     [L.  piscis,  a 
fish,  and  voro,  to  eat.  ]    Feeding  or  subsist- 
ing on  fishes. 

The  meat  is  swallowed  into  the  crop,  or  into  a  kind 
of  antestomach  observed  \npisciTjoroiis  birds.    Ray. 

Pise  (pe-za),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  piso,  pinso,  to 
bray,  as  in  a  mortar.]  In  arch,  stiff  earth  or 
clay  used  to  construct  walls,  being  rammed 
into  moulds  as  it  is  carried  up.  This  mode 
of  building  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Pliny, 
and  is  still  used  in  France  as  well  as  in 
several  districts  of  England. 

Pish  (pish),  exclam.  A  word  expressing  con- 
tempt. 

It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus.    Pis h  I   Noses, 
ears,  and  lips.— Is't  possible?  Skak. 

Pish  (pish),  v.i.     To  express  contempt. 

He  turned  over  your  Homer,  shook  his  head,  and 
pished  at  every  line  of  it.  Pope. 

Pisiform  (pi'si-form),  a.  [L.  pimm,  a  pea, 
and  forma,  form.  ]  Having  the  form  of  a  pea, 
as  the  ossification  in  tendons  at  joints ; 
having  a  structure  resembling  peas.  Gran- 
ular iron  ore  is  called  pisiform  iron  ore,  from 
its  containing  small  rounded  masses  of  the 
size  of  a  pea.  '  Masses  of  pisiform  argilla- 
ceous iron  ore.'  Kirwan. 

Pismire  (pis'mir),  n.  [E.  piss,  and  mire-D. 
mier,  Sw.  myra,  Icel.  rnaurr,  an  ant.  So 
named  because  it  discharges  an  irritant 
fluid  which  the  vulgar  regard  as  urine. 
Comp.  Gr.  myrmex,  an  ant.]  The  ant  or 
emmet.  'Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires.' 
Shak.  See  ANT. 

Pisnet,  Puisnet  (pis'net),  n.  A  kind  of  shoe 
worn  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Pisolite  (pi'so-lit),  n.  [Gr.  pison,  a  pea,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.]  A  carbonate  of  lime  slight- 
ly coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs 
in  little  globular  concretions  of  the  size  of 
a  pea  or  larger,  which  usually  contain  each 
a  grain  of  sand  as  a  nucleus.  These  concre- 
tions in  union  sometimes  compose  entire 
beds  of  secondary  mountains.  Pisolite  dif- 
fers from  oolite  only  in  the  greater  size  of 
the  particles  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Called 
also  Calcareous  Tufa,  Pea-grit,  and  Pea- 
stone. 

PisolitiC  (pi-so-lit'ik),  a.  In  mineral,  com- 
posed of  pisolite ;  containing  pisolite ;  re- 
sembling pisolite. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  \och;      g,  go;     J.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      1H,  (Aen;  th,  tAin;     w,  urig;     nth,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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PUOpnjUt  (pii'o-faltX  n.  A  corrupt  spell- 
Ing  of  PumlplMU  (which  Me). 

Plu  (pii).  c .«.  (Fr  piuer  D  and  O.  piuen, 
Sw.  piuo.  Dan.  man,  W.  pi«iw,  to  make 
water  )  To  discharge  the  liquor  secreted 
by  the  kidneys  and  lodged  in  the  urinary 
bladder;  to  urinate. 

PUS  <pl«).  t.t.    To  eject,  ai  urine.    Skat. 

PUi(pis).  n.  Urine;  the  liquor  secreted  by 
the  kidneys  Into  the  bladder  of  an  animal, 
and  discharged  through  the  proper  channel 

Plu-a-b«d(|>ls'a-bedXn.  [From  the  diuretic 
properties  of  the  expressed  Juice  of  the  root  J 
The  dandelion.  (Vulgar.) 

ill,  Plssaiphaltum  (pls'as-falt, 
(Or.  puKuphaUm—pu 


PlMUpluUi 

pU-at-falt'um  X  » 


pis-a 

M,  turpentine','  and  'atphaltot, "asphalt;  "Sp. 
pitatfalto  ]  Earth-pitch;  a  soft  bitumen  of 
the  consistence  of  tar,  black,  and  of  a  strong 
until  It  Is  inflammable,  and  intermediate 
between  petroleum  and  asphalt,  containing 
a  greater  relative  quantity  of  Uquld  hydro- 
carbon*, *c.,  than  the  latter.  Written  also 
PUtuphalt  and  Pitophalt. 
Plu-burnt  (pis'Wrnt).  a.  Stained  brown, 
as  If  scorched,  with  urine.  Johnton.  [Vul- 

riMnlatlllll  (pls-el-o'um),  "  [Or.  pinna, 
pitch,  and  elawn,  oil]  An  oily  matter  ob- 
tained from  boiling  pitch.  Duagliion. 

Plupot  (pis'potX  n.    A  chamber-pot 

It  would  vex  one  more  to  be  knocked  on  the  hea< 
with  ifusfet  than  a  thunder-bolt.  Poft. 

Pl«t,  Kite  (pest),  n.  [Fr.  piite.  It.  peita 
a  track,  from  L.  pittiu,  pp.  of  pinto 
pu/um,  to  pound,  to  beat  in  a  mortar,  to 
bruise.  |  The  track  or  footprint  of  a  horse 
man  on  the  ground  he  goes  over. 

Ptstachlo(pis-ta'shi-6),  H.  SameaaTutacAio 
nut.  Bacon. 

Pistachio-nut  ( pis-ta'shl-6-nut X  «.  [See 
I'lvFA'-n  ]  The  nut  of  the  PMacia  txra 
It  contains  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish  col 
our,  of  a  pleasant  taste,  resembling  that  n: 
the  almond,  and  yielding  a  well-tasted  oil 
It  Is  wholesome  and  nutritive,  and  is  usei 
at  dessert,  and  for  astringent  emulsions 
See  PUTACIA. 

Pistachio-tree  ( pis-ta'shi-6-tre ),  n.  [8p. 
viitachio.  See  PISTACIA.)  Same  as  Pittacia. 

PlitacU  (pls-ta'shi-aX  ».  [L.  pitlacia,  Or. 
putakia,  from  Per.  pitta,  the  pistachio  tree. 


A  genus  of  small  trees  of  from  15  to  20  feet 
high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  pan- 
icles of  small  apetalous  flowers,  nat.  order 
A nacardiaccio.  /'.  Cera  yields  the  pistachio- 
nuts  of  the  shops,  which  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (See  PISTACHIO-RUT  ) 
The  tree  Is  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  but  is 
cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  the  fruit  Is  In  request  for  confection- 
ery and  for  the  dessert  Mastic  is  the  pro- 
duce of  P.  Lentincta.  P.  TerebiiMttn,  or 
turpentine  tree,  yields  Chios  turpentine 

Plstaclte,  Plrtazlt*  (pi»'to-sit,  pl^ta-nt). 
See  RPIIK  ITE. 

PUUxeen  ( pls-ta-ren' ).  n.  An  old  Spanish 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  M.  sterling 

Plstell,)  n.  An  epistle ;  a  short  lesson 
HHVJMR 

PlstU,(pl«'tl-a).  n.  A  genus  of  tropical  water- 
weeds  of  the  nat  order  Plstiaceaj  of  some 
iwtanisU  and  Lemnacen  of  others.  The 
pUnto  consist  of  a  rose-shaped  tuft  of 
wedfwhaped.  slightly  concave,  notched  or 
round-lopped  leaves,  2  to  6  inches  long,  of 
a  delicate  pale  pea-green,  covered  with  flne 
MOI 

Pl»tlao*»  (pU-tl-i'se-eX    See  LKJIHAOI* 

Pistil  ( pls'tll ).  ».    1 1..  ,,uiiUum,  a  peatle,  a 

aim.  from  ptnto,  putum,  to  pound,  to  beat 


in  a  mortar.)  In  bot.  the  seed-bearing  orga 
of  a  flower,  consisting  of  the  ovary,  the  stif 
ma,  and  often  also  of  a  style.  Intheflgnre, 
is  the  style,  h  the  stigma; 
the  ovary  Is  concealed  in  < 
the  flower.  Kacb  modi- 
fied leaf  which  forms  the 
pistil  is  called  a  carpel, 
the  two  edges  of  which, 
coming  into  contact, 
cohere,  and  form  the  pla- 
centa. The  form  of  the 
pistil  must  depend  on 
that  of  the  carpels,  on 
their  number,  and  on 
their  arrangement  A 
simple  pistil  is  formed 
of  a  single  carpel,  and  a  compound  pistil  o 
several  carpels. 

Plstlllary  (pis'til-la-ri),  a.    In  bot.  of  or  be 
longing  to  the  pistil.  —  Pistillary  cord, 
channel   which   passes   from    the   stigm 
through  the  style  into  the  ovary. 
Pistillate  (pis'til-lat),  a.    Having  a  pistil 
Plstlllatlont  (pls-til-UVihon).  n.    [L.  pistil 
lum,  a  pestle.)    The  act  of  pounding  in  a 
mortar. 

Pistlllidla  (pis-til-lid'i-a).  n.pl.  [L.  put  ilium 
a  pistil,  and  Or.  eidot,  resemblance.)  Infrot 
(a)  organs  in  mosses  having  the  appareu 
functions  of  pistils.  (6)  Young  spore-cases 
the  archegonia  in  ferns. 
PlstllUferouB  (pis-til-lif'er-us),  o.  IPistti 
and  L.  fero,  to  bear.]  In  bot.  having  a  pisti 
without  stamens,  as  a  female  flower. 
Pistol  (pis'tol),  <».  [Fr.  piitole,  pistolet;  It 
and  Sp.  pittota,  a  pistol ;  said  to  be  fron 
Pijftoia,  a  town  near  Florence  where  little 
poniards  were  made,  called  in  France  first 
pittoyen,  then  putolien,  and  finally  pin 
toletg.  From  being  applied  to  diminutive 
poniards  the  name  came  to  be  given  to  mini 
a  tun  firearms.]  A  small  firearm,  or  the 
smallest  flreann  used,  designed  to  be  firec 
with  one  hand  only.  Pistols  are  of  different 
lengths,  some  of  them  being  so  small  as  to 
be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Those  now  used 
are  generally  of  the  kind  called  revolvers. 
Pistols  were  introduced  into  England  in  1521 
Pistol  (pis'tol).  ».(.  pret.  &  pp.  pistolled; 
ppr.  pittollimj.  [  Fr.  putoUr.  ]  To  shoot  with 
a  pistol. 

Those  Sons  of  Freedom  would  have  pistolltd, 
stabbed— in  some  way  slain— that  man  by  coward 
hands.  DicHtns. 

Plstolade  (pis'to-lad),  >i.  The  discharge  of 
a  pistol;  a  pistol-shot. 

Pistole  (pis-tol'X  »•  [Fr.  The  same  word  as 
the  above,  according  to  Littre,  who  says  that 
as  the  pistol  (Fr.  pistolet)  was  a  small  firearm, 
the  gold  half-crown  was  called  pistole  pistolet, 
in  pleasantry,  as  being  a  diminutive  of  the 
crown,  in  the  same  way  as  a  small  loaf  is 
called  pittolet  at  Brussels. )  An  old  gold 
coin  current  in  Spain.  France,  and  some 
neighbouring  states,  valued  on  an  average 
at  about  16».  sterling. 

Pistolet  t  ( pis'tol-et  ),n.  ( Fr.  ]  1 .  A  small 
pistol.  —2.  A  diminutive  of  pistole,  a  Span- 
ish coin.  Donne. 

Piston  (pis'ton),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  piston,  from 
L.  piiao,  pistum,  to  beat,  to  pound,  to  press. 
See  PESTLE.]  In  mach.  a  movable  piece 
generally  of  a  cy- 
lindrical form,  so 
fitted  as  to  occupy 
the  sectional  area 
of  a  tube,  such  as 
the  barrel  of  a 
pump  or  the  cylln. 
der  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, and  capable 
of  being  driven  al- 
ternately in  two 
directions  by  pres- 
sure on  either  of  its 
sides.  One  of  its 
sides  Is  fitted  to  a 
rod,  called  the  ;>/*- 
ton-rod,  to  which  it 
either  Imparts  reci- 
procatory  motion, 
as  In  the  steam- 
engine,  where  the 
motion  given  to  the 
piston-rod  Is  com- 
municated to  the  

machinery;  or  by    Section  of  steam  Cylinder 

which    It    is    itself  and  Piston 


S    "•Pi*°n-  ••.n«o»-«xt 

me     pump.       Two  <•  r.  Steam  Ports. 

sorts  of  pUtons  are 

used  In  pumps;  one  hollow  with  a  valve 

used  to  the  sucking  pump,  and  the  other 


solid,  which  Is  employed  In  the  foroto 
pump,  and  is  called  a  plunger.-  Puton 
packing,  a  material,  such  as  hempen  cord. 
or  a  device,  such  as  metallic  rings,  sprlma 
Ac.,  placed  round  a  piston,  to  cause 
fit  closely  within  IU  cylinder,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  Its  free  backward  and  for 
ward  motion. 

Piston-rod  (pls'ton-rod),  ».    See  PISTOK 

Piston-spring  (  pis'ton-spring  ),  n.  A  coil 
around  or  inside  u  piston,  which,  by  expand 
ing.  acts  as  packing. 

Plsum  (pi'sum),  n.  [L,  a  pea.]  The  pea,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat  order  Legumin 
OMB,  Sec  I*E  A. 

Pit  (pitX  n.  [A.  Sax.  piu,  putt,  a  hole,  a 
pit  ;  D.  put,  Icel.  pittr,  a  well;  from  L  int. 
Uta  (Fr.  puite),  a  well.)  1.  A  hollow  or 
cavity  more  or  less  deep,  either  natural  or 
made  by  digging  in  the  earth;  as  (o)  the 
shaft  of  a  mine;  a  coal-mine.  (6)  In  found- 
ing, a  cavity  or  hollow  scooped  jn  the  floor 
to  receive  cast-metal  (c)  A  vat  in  tanning 
bleaching,  dyeing,  Ac.  (d)  A  sunken  place 
where  charcoal  is  piled  for  bunting.  f>)  In 
hurt,  an  excavation  in  the  soil,  generally 
covered  by  a  glazed  frame,  for  protecting 
many  kinds  of  plants.—  2.  A  deep  place-  • 
abyss  :  with  the  definite  article  sometimes 
used  for  the  abode  of  evil  spirits  sometimes 
for  the  grave  or  the  place  of  the  dead. 

Thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  the  rnm- 
thou  hast  kept  me  alive,  that  1  should  not  n  Td» 
•a'1*/"-  Ps.  «,™ 

3.  A  deep  concealed  hole  in  the  ground  f.,r 
snaring  wild  beasts.  -4.  Any  hollow  cavity 
or  depression  In  the  flesh  ;  as,  the  arm  pit,'- 
the  pit  of  the  stomach;  the  pit*  left  n, 
flesh  by  a  pustule  of  the  small-pox 
placeor  area  where  cocksordogs  are  bron.  -l,t 
to  fight,  or  where  dogs  are  trained  to  kill 
rats.—  6.  That  part  of  a  theatre  which  Is  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  somewhat  below  the 
level  of  the  stage,  and  behind  the  orchestra 
7.  The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or 
plum.  [Local  American.  ]—  The  bottomleupit 
hell  Rev.  xx.  l.—Pitandgalluwi,lnfewlal 
timei,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  crown  to 
the  barons,  by  which  they  were  empowers] 
to  drown  the  women  condemned  for  thelt 
in  a  pit,  and  to  hang  the  men  on  a  gallows 
Pit  (pit),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  pitted;  ppr.  pitting 
1.  To  lay  in  a  pit  or  hole.     'They  lived  like 
beasts  and  were  pitted  like  beasts.'  Granger 
2  To  form  a  little  pit  or  hollow  in;  to  mark 
with  little  hollows,  as  by  the  pustules  of 
the  small-pox. 

An  anas.irc.-i,  a  species  of  dropsy,  is  characterized 
by  the  shmmy  and  softness  of  the  skin,  which  gives 
way  to  the  least  impression,  and  remains  fitted  for 
some  time.  Sharft. 

3.  To  set  in  competition;  to  set  against  one 

another,  as  in  combat  ;  lit.  like  cocks  in  a 

pit. 

»lt(pit),  t>.e.    To  put.    [Scotch.] 
Pita  (pe'ta),  n.    [Sp.]    A  name  of  the  Agate 

americana  or  maguey,  and  other  species  of 

the  same  genus;  also  of  the  useful  fibre  ob- 

tained from  them. 
Pltancet(pit'ans),  n.    [See  PITTANCK  ]   A 

mess  of  victuals.    Chaucer. 
Pitapat  (pit'a-pat),  adv.     (A  kind  of  redu- 

plication of  pat,  a  slight  blow.)  In  a  flutter; 

with  palpitation  or  quick  succession  of  beats. 

'A  lion  meets  him,  and  the  fox's  heart  went 

pitapat.  '    Sir  Jt.  L'  Estrange. 
Pitapat  (pit'a-pat),  n.    A  light  quick  step. 

Now  I  hear  the  filafal  of  a  pretty  foot,  through 
the  dark  alley. 


Pitch  (pich),  n.  [A  softened  form  of  O.K. 
and  Sc.  pik,  A.  Sax.  pie,  from  L  pix,  pica, 
pitch.)  A  thick,  tenacious  oily  suhstainv. 
commonly  obtained  by  the  Inspissation  of 
tar  (whether  of  wood,  coal,  or  bone),  or  by 
boiling  it  until  all  the  volatile  matters  are 
driven  off,  and  the  residuum  has  acquired  a 
proper  consistence.  It  is  extensively  used 
En  ship-building  for  closing  up  the  seams, 
Tor  preserving  wood  from  the  effects  of  water, 
tor  coating  iron-work  to  keep  it  from  rust- 
Ing.  for  making  artificial  asphalt,  and  fur 
various  other  purposes.  SeeTAR,  BUROIM-I 
PITCH.—  Jew'i  pitch,  mineral  pitch,  bitu- 
men. 

He  that  toucheth  fit,*  shall  be  denied  therewith 
EccluN 

Pitch  (pich),  v.t.  1.  To  smear  or  cover  over 
with  pitch;  as.  to  pitch  the  seams  of  a  ship. 
•Pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.1 
Gen.  vl.  14.—  2.  To  blacken;  to  darken.  'The 
welkin  pitched  with  sudden  cloud.'  Addi- 
tion. 

Pitch  (pich),  T.t.  [O.  E.  picche,  to  pierce,  to 
pick,  to  peck,  also  to  dart  or  throw,  a  soft- 


Kate,  far.  fat.  f.JI:       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  move; 


tfthe,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        U,  Sc.  abr/ne;      y.  Sc.  ley. 
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ened  form  of  pick,  pike;  comp.  W.  piciaw, 
to  dart;  pig,  a  point,  &c.  See  PICK.]  1.  To 
flx  or  plant,  as  stakes  or  pointed  instru- 
ments; to  fix  by  means  of  such;  hence,  to 
set  in  array;  to  marshal  or  arrange  in  order; 
as,  to  pitch  a  tent  or  pavilion,  that  is,  to  set 
the  stakes ;  to  pitch  a  camp.  '  Sharp  stakes 
.  .  they  pitched  in  the  ground.'  Shak. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  the  learning  of  a  fit, 
or  the  unfitness  of  an  ignorant  minister,  more  than 
ttiat  he,  which  describetn  the  manner  how  to  fitch  a 
field,  should  speak  of  moderation  and  sobriety  in 
diet.  Hooter. 

—  Pitched  tattle.     See  under  BATTLE.— 

2.  To  fling  or  throw,  generally  with  a  de- 
finite purpose  or  aim;  to  cast  forward;  to 
hurl ;  to  toss ;  as,  to  pitch  quoits ;  to  pitch 
one  in  the  mire  or  down  a  precipice;  to 
pitch  hay  or  sheaves  of  corn. 

The  next  ball  is  a  beautifully  pitched  ball  for  the 
outer  stump.  T.  Hughes. 

3.  In  music,  to  regulate  or  set  the  key-note 
of.— 4.  To  flx,  as  a  value  or  price.    'Whose 
vulture  thought  doth  pitch   the  price  so 
high.'     Shak.  —  6.  To   pave    or   face  with 
stones,  as  an  embankment.     £.  H.  Knight; 
Simmands. 

Pitch  (pich),  v.i.  1.  To  light;  to  settle;  to 
come  to  rest  from  flight. 

Take  a  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  the  bees/i'fcA, 
and  wipe  the  hive,  Mortimer. 

2.  To  plunge  or  fall  headlong ;  as,  to  pitch 
from  a  precipice ;  to  pitch  on  the  head. — 
8.  To  flx  choice:  with  on  or  upon. 

Pitch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom  will 
render  it  the  most  easy.  Tillotsott. 

4.  To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation;  to 
encamp. 

Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  in  the  mount  of 
Gilead.  Gen.  xxxi.  25. 

6.  Naut.  to  rise  and  fall,  as  the  head  and 
stern  of  a  ship  passing  over  waves. 

A  slight  motion  on  the  part  of  the  vessel  now  and 
then  scented  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  pitching  to 
a  very  uncomfortable  extent.  Dickens. 

—Topitch  info, to  attack;  to  assault.  [Slang.] 
—Pitch  and  pay,  pay  down  at  once ;  pay 
ready  money. 

Let  senses  rule  ;  the  word  is  'Pitch  and  fay:' 
Trust  none.  Shak. 

Pitch  (pich),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  point 
or  degree  of  elevation  or  depression;  height 
or  depth;  degree;  rate.  'The  lowest  pitch 
of  abject  fortune.'  Milton. 

Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  ape, 
notwithstanding  he  lived  when  learning  was  at  its 
highest  pitch.  Addison. 

As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then 

Stoop'd  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 
Copper. 

Such  was  the  pitch  of  baseness  to  which  the  Ro- 
man people  sank  by  allowing  their  rulers  to  encroach 
upon  their  rights.  Brougham. 

2.  Highest  rise;  height;  loftiness.     'Boni- 
face the  Third,  in  whom  was  the  pitch  of 
pride,  and  height  of  aspiring  haughtiness.' 
Fuller. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow,  .  .  . 
Seduced  the/rft'A  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy.    Shak. 

3.  Size;  stature.     'So  like  in  person,  garb, 
auApUch.1   Hudibras.—4.  The  point  where 
a  declivity  begins,  or  the  declivity  itself; 
descent;  slope;  inclination;  also,  the  degree 
of  slope  or  inclination ;  as,  the  pitch  of  a 
hill  or  roof.     See  below. — 5.  A  throw;  a 
toss;  a  cast  or  jerk  of  something  from  the 
hand.— Pitch  and  toss,  a  game  in  which  the 
players  determine  the  order  of  tossing  by 
pitching  coins  at  a  mark. — 6.  In  music,  the 
degree  of  acuteness  or  graveness  of  a  note; 
the  position  of  a  sound  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  which 
produce  it;  the  relative  height  of  a  sound. 
Any  sound    less  acute    than    some    other 
sound  is  said  to  be  of  a  lower  pitch  than  that 
other  sound. — Concert  pitch,  in  musical  per- 
formances, the  degree  of  acuteness  or  gra- 
vity generally  adopted  for  some  one  given 
note,  and  by  which  every  other  note  is  gov- 
erned.    In  England  and  Germany  the  con- 
cert pitch  of  the  middle  C  of  the  pianoforte 
is  the  sound  produced  by  a  wire  giving  528 
vibrations  per  second;  in  France  it  is  some- 
what lower.  —7.  In  certain  technical  senses,  a 
distance  between  two  points;  as,  (a)  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  two  adjacent 
teeth  in  a  cog-wheel,  measured  on  the  pitch- 
line,  which  is  concentric  with  the  axis  of 
revolution,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
base  of  the  teeth  as  to  have  an  equal  rate  of 
motion  with  a  similar  line  in  the  cog-wheel 
with  which  it  engages,     (b)  The  distance 
between  any  two  successive  convolutions  of 


a  screw  measured  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis ;  the  pitch  of  a  propeller-screw  is 
the  length  measured  along  the  axis  of  a 
complete  turn,  (c)  The  distance  between 
the  paddles  of  a  steam-ship,  measured  on 
the  circle  which  passes  through  their  centres. 
(rf)The  distance  between  the  stays  of  marine 
and  other  steam  boilers,  (e)  The  distance 
apart  from  centre  to  centre  of  a  rivet.— 
8.  In  mining,  a  lode  or  portion  of  a  lode 
worked  by  a  miner,  who  receives  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ore  raised,  or  its  value.— 9.  A 
fixed  locality  for  a  street-seller  doing  busi- 
ness, or  a  street-singer,  musician,  and  such 
like  performing;  the  site  of  a  travelling 
exhibition.  Mayhew.  [Slang.]  —  Pitch  of 
an  arch,  the  rise  or  versed  sine  of  an  arch. 
—Pitch  of  a  roof,  the  inclination  of  a  roof; 
which  is  expressed  in  angles,  in  parts  of  the 
span,  or  in  the  proportion  which  the  rafters 
bear  to  the  span.  The  common  pitch  has  a 
rafter  three  quarters  the  length  of  the  span; 
the  Gothic  has  a  rafter  the  whole  length  of 
the  span;  the  Elizabethan,  longer  than  the 
span ;  the  Greek,  an  angle  of  12°  to  16° ;  and 
the  Roman,  an  angle  of  23°  to  W.— Pitch  of 
a  saw,  the  inclination  of  the  face  of  the 
teeth. 

Pitch-black  (pich'blak),  a.    Black  as  pitch. 

Pitch-blende  ( pich'blend ),  n.  A  mineral 
found  in  Saxony;  it  is  a  compound  of  the 
oxides  of  uranium  and  iron,  and  generally 
contains  very  many  other  metals. 

Pitch-Chain  (pich'chan),  n.  A  chain  com- 
posed of  metallic  plates  bolted  or  rivetted 
together,  to  work  in  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

Pitch-circle  (pich'ser-kl),  n.  In  toothed 
wheels,  the  circle  which  would  bisect  all  the 
teeth.  When  two  wheels  are  in  gear,  they 
are  so  arranged  that  their  pitch-circles 
touch  one  another.  Called  also  Pitch-line. 

Pitch-coal  (pich'kol),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  Dana.  —  2.  Same  as  Jet. 
Brands  &  Cox. 

Pitch-dark  (pich'dark),  a.  Dark  as  pitch; 
very  dark. 

Pitcher  (pi  ch'er),  n.  1.  One  who  pitches. — 
2.  A  pointed  instrument  for  piercing  the 
ground. 

Pitcher  (pich'Sr),  n.  [O.Fr.  picher,  pichier, 
pechier,  O.It  pecchero,  from  O.H.G.  pechar, 
behhar,  a  beaker.  See  BEAKER.]  1.  An 
earthen  vessel  with  a  spout  for  holding 
liquors;  an  earthen  or  metallic  vessel  for 
holding  water  for  domestic  purposes ;  a 
water-pot,  jug,  or  jar  with  ears.  'A  man 
bearing  a  pitcher  of  water.'  Mark  xiv.  13. — 
Pitchers  have  ears,  a  cautionary  proverb, 
signifying  there  may  be  listeners  overhear- 
ing us.  The  saying  has  arisen  from  the 
double  meaning  of  ear.  In  the  form  little 
pitchers  have  long  ears,  it  applies  to  children. 

Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio,  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants. 
SAat. 

2.  In  bot.  a  modification  of  the  leaf  occur- 
ring in  some  plants  and  resembling  a  pitcher, 
the  body  of  the  pitcher  being  the  petiole, 
and  the  lid  the  lamina  of  the  leaf. 

Pitcher-plant  (pich'er-plant),  n.  A  name 
given  to  several  plants,  from  their  pitcher- 
shaped  leaves,  the 
best  known  of  which 
is  the  Nepenthes  dis- 
tillatoria,  a  native  of 
China  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order 
Nepenthacese.  It  is 
a  herbaceous  plant, 
and  grows  in  marshy 
situations.  The  leaves 
are  sessile,  oblong, 
and  terminated  at 
the  extremities  by  a 
cylindrical  hollow 
vessel  resembling  a 
common  water -pit- 
cher, which  contains 
a  fluid  secreted  by 
the  plant  itself.  This 
pitcher  is  furnished 
with  a  lid  which 
opens  and  shuts,  and  which  is  regarded  as 
the  true  blade  of  the  leaf.  See  CEPHALO- 
TUS,  DARLIXGTONIA,  and  NEPENTHACE^E. 

Pitch-farthing  (pich'far-THing),  n.  Same 
as  Chuck-farthing. 

Pitch-field  t  (pich'feld),  n.  A  pitched  battle. 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

Pitchfork  (pich'fork),  n.  1.  A  fork  or  farm- 
ing utensil  used  in  lifting  or  throwing  hay 
or  sheaves  of  grain.— 2.  A  tuning-fork. 

Pitchfork  (pich'fork),  v.t.     1.  To  lift  or 


Pitcher-plant  (Nepenthes 
distillatoria). 


throw  with  a  pitchfork.  Hence— 2.  To  put 
suddenly  or  accidentally  into  any  position. 

(Originally  intended  for  the  church)  he  has  been 
pitchforked  into  the  Foot-guards.  G.  A.  Sata. 

Pitchiness  (pich'i-nes),  n.  State  or  qua- 
lity of  being  pitchy;  blackness;  darkness. 
[Hare.] 

Pitching-pence  (pich'ing-pens),  n.  Money, 
commonly  a  penny,  paid  for  pitching  or 
setting  down  every  bag  of  corn  or  pack  of 
goods  in  a  fair  or  market. 

Pitching -piece  ( pich'  ing  -pes),  n.  See 
APRON-PIECE. 

Pitching -stable  ( pich '  ing  -sta-bl),  n.  A 
variety  of  Cornish  granite  used  for  paving. 

P^tch-line  (pich'lin),  n.    See  PITCH-CIRCLE. 

Pitch-mineral(pich'min-er-al),».  Thesame 
as  Bitumen  or  Asphalt. 

Pitch-opal  (pich'6-pal),  n.  An  inferior  kind 
of  common  opal. 

Pitch-ore  (pich'or),  n.  Pitch-blende,  an  ore 
of  uranium. 

Pitch-pine  (plch'pln),  n.  The  Pinus  Picea, 
a  pine  so  called  from  its  abounding  in  resin- 


Pitch-pine  (Pintts  Picea). 

ous  matter  which  yields  pitch.  The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  the  Pinus  rigida  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Pinus  palustris 
of  Georgia. 

Pitch-pipe  (pich'pip),  n.  An  instrument 
used  in  regulating  the  pitch  or  elevation  of 
the  key  or  leading  note  of  a  tune.  It  is 
either  in  the  form  of  a  flute  or  free  reed  pipe 
tuned  to  a  given  pitch.  The  flute  pipe  may 
have  a  piston  and  a  range  of  adjustment 
whereby  all  the  semitone  degrees  within  its 
compass  may  be  produced  with  mechanical 
exactness.  The  reed  pipe  has  a  given 
note. 

Pitch-plaster  (pich'plas-ter),  n.  A  plaster 
of  Burgundy  pitch. 

Pitch-pot  (pich'pot),  n.  A  large  iron  pot 
used  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  pitch. 

Pitch-stone  (pich'ston),  n.  The  glassy  form 
of  felstone,  also  called  Retinite.  It  looks 
like  solid  pitch,  and  has  an  imperfectly  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  contains  microscopic 
crystals  of  felspar.  Its  colours  are  several 
shades  of  green,  black  with  green,  brown,  or 
gray;brown,  tinged  with  red,  green,  or  yellow, 
sometimes  yellowish  or  blue. 

Pitchurim-bean  (pich'u-rim-ben),  n.  One 
of  the  isolated  lobes  of  the  drupe  of  Nee- 
tandra  Puchury,  a  South  American  species 
of  laurel,  much  used  by  chocolate  makers  as 
asubstituteforvanilla.  Called  also  Sassafras 
Nut,  from  the  flavour,  which  resembles  that 
of  sassafras  bark.  Spelled  also  Pichurim- 
bean. 

Pitch-wheel  (pich'whel),  n.  One  of  two 
toothed  wheels  which  work  together. 

Pitch-work  (pich'werk),  n.  Work  done  in 
a  mine  by  those  working  on  the  arrange- 
ment that  they  receive  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  output. 

Pitchy  (pich'i),  a.  1.  Partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  pitch ;  like  pitch.  Woodward.  — 
2.  Smeared  with  pitch.  Dryden.—3.  Black ; 
dark;  dismal.  '  The  pitchy  night.'  SAat. 

Pitcoal  (pifkol),  n.  Mineral  coal ;  common 
coal  dug  out  of  pits. 

Pit-cock  (pit'kok),  n.    Same  as  Pet-cock. 

Piteous  (pit'e-us),  a.  [See  PITY.]  1.  Fitted 
to  excite  pity ;  moving  pity  or  compassion ; 
mournful;  affecting;  lamentable;  sorrowful; 
as,  a  piteous  look ;  a  piteous  case  or  condi- 
tion. 'The  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear.'  Shak. 


ch,  tAain;      6h,  Sc.  loeft;      g,  gn;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sino-;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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PITY" 


•The  most  pitemu  cry  of  the  poor  souls.' 

-.-    •• 

Vain  would  b.  aU  ">fml^u\^"'Z  *•  l""Tor 


poor. 


;  affected  by  pity.    -Pile- 
«fW.-».,  Pitiful;  paltry; 
-/>si«nu  amend*.'  JfOton.  —  8T».  Sor- 


.  .  .  . 

jowfal.  moamful,  affecting.  doleful,  woful, 
rueful,  wretched,  miserable.  pitiable,  com- 
passionate.  tender. 

Plteomly  (pife-ut-uX  **»  In  *  piteona 
manner.  •  Won!  it,  prithee,  ptltmult  Skat. 

Plteousneas  (plt'e-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  piteous. 

PltflOl  (plffalX  n-  A  pit  slightly  covered 
to  that  animals  fall  into  It  and  are  caught 
•  The  net  nor  lime,  the  pit/all  nor  the  gin.  ' 
Slut. 

PttlUl1  t  (pi  t'fal),  r  (.  To  lead  Into  a  pitfall  ; 
to  ensnare.  '  Not  full  of  cranks  and  contra* 
dictions  and  pHfaUmg  dispense*.  '  tliUm 

Pit-Hill  (pllfttsh).  n.  A  small  flab  of  the 
Indian  Sea.  about  the  *ize  of  a  smelt,  of  a 
(reen  and  yellow  colour.  It  hat  the  power 
of  protruding  or  retracting  its  eyes  at  plea- 

Plt-fnune  (pit'fram).  n.  The  framework  of 
a  coal-pit 

Pith  (pith),  n  [A.  Sax  pitha,  D.  pit.  marrow, 
pith,  kernel.)  1.  A  cylindrical  or  angular 
column  of  cellular  tissue  arialng  at  the  neck 
of  the  stem  of  an  exogenous  plant  and  ter- 
minating at  the  leaf-buds,  with  all  of  which 
It  to  In  direct  communication.  It  forms  the 
centre  of  a  stem,  and  fills  the  medullary 
sheath  or  tube  which  If  covered  over  by  the 
wood.  Its  use  la  to  act  as  a  reservoir  of 
nutritious  matter  for  the  young  leaves  when 
first  developing.  In  endogens  there  is  no 
pith.  —2.  In  nn'ii  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow 
of  an  animal  ;  also,  the  central  or  medullary 
part  of  hair.  '  The  spinal  marrow  or  pith.  ' 
Kay.  'The  pith  of  the  coarse  body-hair.  ' 
Owen  —  1  Strength,  vigour,  or  force.  '  Since 
theae  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith.  ' 
Shalt.  —  4.  Energy  ;  cogency  ;  concentrated 
force  ;  cloaeneas  and  vigour  of  thought  and 
style  ;  aa,  his  discourse  wanted  pith.  — 
6.  Condensed  substance  or  matter  ;  quintes- 
sence. •  I'erhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the 
pUk  of  all'  Shalt.  —  8  Weight;  moment; 
Importance.  '  Enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment  '  Shalt. 

Pith  (pith),  c  (.  To  sever  the  spinal  cord  of. 
Pltheclai|.]-l.he'ii  a),n  The  foi-tail  monkey. 
BH&*JU. 

Pithecoid  (pi-theleold),  a.  [Or.  pUhlttat.  an 
ape.  and  eidot,  likeness.)  Pertaining  to  or 
Including  apes  of  the  highest  division;  re- 
sembling an  ape;  ape-like;  partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  an  ape. 

A  skoll  (the  Neanderthal  tltnll)  of  low  type.  possibly 
that  of  an  idiot,  but  quite  removed  from  the  ftttutnd 
type,  which  tome  naturalists  of  more  th*n  ordinary 
••ability  are  content  to  accept  at  one  of  the  earlier 
thapei  through  which  •  upward  looking  •  m.in  |>aued 
in  ats  Ion*  IMIMUSS  from  some  unknown  ancestor  in 
the  possibly  miucene  period.  Quart.  Rev. 

Plthecus  (pi-the-kusX  n.  (Or.  pith.*,,,,  an 
ape  )  A  restricted  genus  of  apes.  Including 
the  orang  (P  .  jafynu),  the  great  pongo  of 
Borneo  (P.  Wonnbu),  and  the  F.  Mario 
The  outward  marks  which  distinguish  this 
(•nna  from  troglodytes  (chimpanzee  and 
gorilla)  are  the  greater  length  of  muzzle,  a 
more  sudden  projection  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  much  larger  canine  and  much 
broader  Incisor  teeth,  and  greater  length  of 
arm.  The  ears  too  are  smaller,  and  lie  close 
to  the  bead.  The  skeleton  is  distinguished 
by  the  dorsal  vertebne  being  fewerby  one. 
and  by  twelve  instead  of  thirteen  pairs  of 
ribs.  The  genus  is  known  also  as  Simla. 

Pithily  (plthl-IiX  ode  In  a  pithy  manner; 
with  strength  ;  with  close  or  concentrated 
force  ;  cogently  ;  with  energy  Milton. 

Pllhlness<i>ith'l  nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  pithy,  strength;  concentrated  force; 
as,  the  pithinra  of  a  reply 

PUhteM  (pithles).  a.  i.  Destitute  of  pith  : 
wanting  Mnn-rUi. 


Men  who  dry  an 
From  mu'i  bat  jori. 


latwIlalMiii  il 

CJIUrtlHU. 


cogency  or  concentrated  force. 


flthole  t  (plt-hoIX  n     A  amall  hollow  made 
by  a  postal,  of  smallpox. 


'Snfn? 


.    LConslatira-ofplth;  con 
pith ;  abounding  with  pith ;  as,  a 


pithy  substance ;  a  pithy  stem.  —2.  Contain- 
ing concentrated  force;  forcible;  energetic; 
as,  a  pithy  word  or  expression. 

Tms/iM>  speech  prevailed,  and  all  agreed.  Dryaen. 

3.  Uttering  energetic  word*  or  expression*. 

In  all  these  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short  but /iMy; 
for  he  was  a  plain  home-spun  man.  Addiwti. 

Pitiable  (pit'i-a-bl),  a.  Deserving  pity;  wor- 
thy of  or  exciting  compassion:  applied  to 
persons  or  things;  a*,  a  pitiable  condition. 
•Everything  that  is  pitiable.'  Jer.  Taylvr. 
•The  pitiable  wretchedness  of  Phlloctetes.' 
Obterver 

Thc/i/tji.V  persons  relieved  are  constantly  under 
your  eye.  AUertiury. 

If  ye  have  grieved, 
Ye  are  too  mortal  to  be/i'i.iM. 
And  power  to  die  disprovcth  right  to  grieve. 

Pitiableness  (pifi-a-bl-nes).  n.    State  of 

being  pitiable.     'The  pitiableneit  of  his 

Ignorance.'    Kettleicell. 
Pitiably  (pit'i-a-bli),  adv.     In  a  pitiable 

manner. 
Pltledly  t  (pifid-li),  adv.    In  a  situation  to 

be  pitied. 

He  is  properly,  and.  fiiitdly  to  be  counted  alone, 
that  is  illiterate.  Ffltham. 

Fitter  (pit'i-i-r),  n.  One  who  pities.  Dp 
tjauden. 

Pitiful  (plt'i-ful),  a.  [See  PITT.  ]  1.  Full 
of  pity ;  tender ;  compassionate ;  having  a 
heart  to  feel  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the 
distressed.  Jam,  v.  11 

Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  Aicftttful: 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caaar.  Sh.it. 

2.  Miserable;   moving  compassion;   as,  a 
sight  most  pitiful;  a  pitiful  condition. 

In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange. 
'T was  fttifut,  'twas  wondrous  fiti/ul.       i/ui*. 

3.  To  be  pitied  for  its  littleness  or  meanness ; 
paltry ;  insignificant ;  contemptible ;  despic- 
able; as,  pitiful  conduct 

That's  villainous,  and  shows  a  most/i'i/W  ambition 
in  the  foot  that  uses  it.  Stiak. 

—Contemptible.  Detpicable,  Paltry,  Pitiful. 
See  under  CONTEMPTIBLE 
Pitifully  (pit'i-ful-li).  adv.     In  a  pitiful 
manner:  (a)  with  compassion. 

Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 

Cemtnon  t'rartr. 

(b)  Wretchedly;  so  as  toexcite  pity.  •  Would 
sigh  and  groan  as  pitifully  as  other  men.' 
Tdlotion.  (c)  Contemptibly. 

Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others  may  behave 
the  most  fUifutly  in  their  own.  Ricftardjtm. 

Pltlfulness  (pil'i-ful-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  pitiful  Sir  P.  Sidnei/ 

Pitiless  (pit'i-les),  a.  1  Destitute  of  pity ; 
hard-hearted  ;  as,  a  vitilett  master.  '  The 
pelting  of  the  mtUea  storm.'  Shalt  — 
2.  Exciting  no  pity;  unpitied.  'So  do  I  per- 
ish pitilett,  through  fear.'  Sir  J.  Davits. 
Srs.  Hard-hearted,  cruel,  merciless,  unmer- 
ciful, coinpa&aionless,  unsympathizing 

Pitilessly  (pit'i-les-li),  adv.  In  a  pitiless 
manner 

Pltilessness  (pit'i-les-nes).  n.  The  state  of 
lieing  pitiless 

Pitman  (pit'man),  n.  1.  One  who  works  in 
a  pit.  as  In  coal-mlnlng.  in  sawing  timber, 
*c  —  2.  In  mach  the  rod  which  connects  a 
rotary  with  a  reciprocating  object,  as  that 
which  couples  a  crank  with  a  saw-gate,  or 
a  strain-piston  with  its  crank-shaft  <tc 

Pilot's  Tube  (pi'toz  tub),  n.  In  hydrau- 
lut,  an  Instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  ve- 
locity of  water  in 
rivers,  etc  ;  a  current 
meter.  It  consists  In 
Its  simplest  form  of  a 
bent  glass-tube  A. 
which  is  held  hi  the 
water  In  such  a  manner 
that  Its  lower  end  is 
horizontal,  and  op- 
posed to  the  direction  S^^H 
of  the  flowing  water. 
In  consequence  of  the  - 
momentum  of  the 
moving  fluid  the  level  - 
rises  within  the  tube  . 
to  a  height  B,  proper- 
ti"ii:il  to  the  velocity 
of  the  stream.  Thus, 
let  the  height  of  B  Pilot's  Tube. 

above  the  level  of  the 
external  water  he  A,  then  the  velocity  of  the 
•treajn  =  t*  V  2p  A,  in  which  u  Is  a  coeln- 
dent,  determined  for  the  particular  Instru- 
ment by  experiment 


Pilous,!  a.  Piteous;  compassionate;  merci- 
ful; exciting  compassion.  Chaucer 

Pltoualy.t  adv.  Piteously;  pitifully.  Chau- 
cer. 

Pllpan  (pit'pan),  n.  A  very  long,  narrow 
flat-bottomed,  trough-like  canoe,  with  thin 
and  flat  projecting  ends,  used  for  the  navi- 
gation of  riven  and  lagoons  in  Central 
America. 

Pit-pal  (pit'pat),  n.  and  adc.  Same  u  Pit- 
apat. 

Pit-saw  (pit'sa),  n.  A  large  saw  used  for 
dividing  timber,  and  worked  by  two  men, 
one  of  whom  stands  in  a  pit  below. 

Pitta  (pi t'ta),  n.  A  genus  of  passerine  birds, 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  legs,  the 
shortness  of  their  tail,  and  the  vividness  of 
their  colours.  See  AST-THRUSH. 

Plttacal  (pifa-kal),  n.  [Or.  pitta,  pitch,  and 
kalloi,  ornament)  A  fine  blue  substance 
used  In  dyeing,  obtained  by  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  baryta  upon  the  heavy  oil  of  tar 

Pittance  (plt'ans),  n.  [Norm,  pitauna,  al- 
lowance; FT  pitaner,  a  monk's  men:  It 
pietanza;  from  L.L.  pietantia.  pituntia,  a 
monk's  allowance  of  food,  from  I,  pietai, 
piety.  Brachet  points  out  that  in  the  same 
way  miterieordia  (mercy)  was  a  name  giveo 
in  the  middle  ages  to  certain  monastic  re- 
pasts. ]  1.  An  allowance  of  food  in  a  mon- 
astery; an  allowance  of  food  bestowed  In 
charity;  a  charity  gift 

One  half  of  this  f  Manet  was  even  given  him  in 
money.  Matautay. 

2  A  very  small  portion  allowed  or  assigned. 
Hence — 3.  A  very  small  quantity.  'The  in- 
considerable pittance  of  faithful  professors.' 
Fuller. 

Plttancer  ( pif  ans-er),  n.  The  officer  In  a 
monastery  who  distributed  the  pittance  at 
certain  appointed  festivals. 

Pltted-tlssue  (pit'ed-tl'shu),  n.  See  BOTH- 
BjnOHTMA. 

Fitter  t  (pit'er).  r.i  To  murmur;  to  patter. 
'  And  when  his  pittering  streams  are  low 
and  thin.'  Greene. 

Plttlklns  t  (pit'i-kiuz),  inter  i.  A  diminutive 
of  pity  used  interjectfonally,  generally  hi 
conjunction  with  <xf»  for  Gvd'i.  'Od'ipit- 
tticinx,  can  it  be.'  Shot. 

Pittlzlte,  Plltldte  (pit'i-zlt,  pit'l-sit),  n. 
[From  Gr.  pittizo,  piui&i,  to  be  pitchy,  from 
pitta,  pitta,  pitch.)  Pitchy  iron  ore;  an 
arsenato-sulphate  of  iron  occurring  in  reni- 
form  masses. 

Plttle-pallle  t  (pltl-patl),  r.i.  [An  imitat- 
ive word;  conip.  prattle,  tattle,  Ac.)  To  talk 
unmeaningly  or  flippantly. 

PlttosporacesB  (plt'to-8p6-ra"se-«),  n.  pi. 
The  pittogporads,  a  natural  order  of  poly- 
pe tah.ua  h>  pogynous  exogens,  allied  to  Poly. 
jralaceaj.  The  species,  of  which  about  10O 
are  known,  are  trees  or  erect  or  twining 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  extra- tropical  Aus- 
tralia, having  alternate  simple  leaves,  regu- 
lar symmetrical  flowers,  imbricated  petals, 
and  alternating  stamens.  The  order  includes 
about  a  dozen  genera,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  Pittosporum,  Billardiera,  and 
Sollya,  frequent  ornaments  of  British  hot- 
houses. 

Plttosporad  (pit'to-sDo-rad).  n.  Any  plant 
of  the  nat  order  Pittosporacea?. 

Pitulta(plt-u-i'ta),  >i.  lL.pituita;Fr.pituile  ) 
Mucus;  phlegm. 

Pituitary  (pi-tu'i-ta-ri),o.[Lpt<ui(a,phlegm, 
rheum.)  In  anat.  concerned  in  the  secre- 
tion of  phlegm  or  mucus ;  as,  the  pituitary 
membrane  which  lines  the  nostrils  and  si- 
nuses communicating  with  the  nose.—  Pitu- 
itary body  or  gland,  a  small  oval  body  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  brain,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  secrete  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils. 
—Pituitary  item,  the  infundihulum  of  the 
brain. 

Pltullous  (pi-tu'it-us).  a.  [L.  pituitona.] 
Consisting  of  mucus ;  full  of  mucus,  or  re- 
sembling it  in  qualities. 

Pll-work  (pit'werkX  n.  In  mining,  the 
pumping  and  lifting  apparatus  of  a  mlne- 
sliaft. 

Pity  (pit'i),  n.  [Fr.  pitU,  from  L.  pieta*. 
piety,  from  piut,  pious.  SeePlons.]  1.  Un- 
feeling or  suffering  of  one  person  excited  by 
the  distresses  of  another;  commiseration: 
compassion. 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  fity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

—To  have  pity  upon,  to  tote  pity  upon,  gen- 
erally to  snow  one's  pity  towards  by  some 
benevolent  act 

He  that  hath  fity  ufoii  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord.  Prov.  *ix  i; 


Fate.  far.  fat,  tall:       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       u,  Sc.  abvne;      y.  8c.  ley. 
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PLACEMAN 


2.t  A  call  or  prayer  for  pity.    [Rare.] 

Let's  have  no  pity, 

For  if  you  do,  here's  that  shall  cut  your  whistle. 
Keau.  &  Ft. 

3  The  ground  or  subject  of  pity;  cause  ol 
grief;  thing  to  be  regretted. 

That  he  is  old,  the  mote  the  pity,  his  white  hairs 
do  witness  it.  .    .  ^>hafc. 

What  pity  IS  it 

That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country! 
Addison. 


bow,  but  pinched  or  twitched  with  the  fln- 
ger,  producing  a  staccato  effect,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  guitar:  generally  abbreviated 
into  Pizz. 

Fizzle  (piz '!),».  [From  piss.]  In  certain 
male  quadrupeds,  the  part  which  is  official 
to  generation  and  the  discharge  of  urine ; 
the  penis.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Placability  (plak-a-bil'i-ti  or  pla-ka-bil'i-ti), 
?i.    The  quality  of  being  placable  or  appeas- 
able ;  susceptibility  of  being  pacified. 
' 


[In  this  sense  the  word  may  have  a  plural ;       able ;  susceptibility  of  being  paci  lea 
as  it  is  a  thousand  pities  he  should  waste     Placable  (plak'a-bl  or  pla'ka-b  ),  a.    [L. 
his  estate  in  prodigality:  in  the  other  senses      placabilis,  t™™Pl"Co.to,yuet,  to^soothe, 
the  plural  is  rarely  used.    The  following  in- 
stance is  found  in  Shakspere. 


to  appease,  to  pacify;  akin  to  placeo,  to 
please.]  Capable  of  being  appeased  or  pa- 
cifled;  appeasable;  willing  to  forgive. 

Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild.    Milton. 

Placableness  (plak'a-bl-nes  or  pla'ka-bl- 
^^=,^io^H» 


I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are  ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your/irw. 

Winter's  Tale,  u.  I.] 


condolence,  sympathy,  fellow-suffering,  fel- 
low-feeling. 

Pity  (pit'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pitied;  ppr.  pity- 
ing. [O.Fr.  pitoyer,  to  pity.  See  the  noun.] 
1.  To  feel  pity  or  compassion  towards ;  to 
feel  pain  or  grief  for;  to  have  sympathy 
for;  to  commiserate;  to  compassionate;  as, 
to  pity  a  person  or  his  misfortunes.  'Do 
pity  his  distress.'  Shak. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  cui.  13. 

2.t  To  excite  pity  in:  used  impersonally. 

It  would  pity  a  man's  heart  to  hear  that  I  hear 
of  the  state  of  Cambridge.  l.atimer. 

Pity  (pit'i),  v.i.  To  be  compassionate;  to 
exercise  pity. 

I  will  not/tf_y,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy. 

Jer.  xiu.  14. 

Pityingly  (pit'i-ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to  show 
pity;  compassionately. 

Pityriasis  (pit-i-ri'a-sis),  n.  [Gr.  pityron, 
bran.]  A  cutaneous  disease  consisting  of 

irregular  bran-like  scaly  patches.  The  most 
common  form  is  that  called  pityriasw  capi- 
tis,  or  dandruff,  which  affects  children.  See 
CHLOASMA  and  LIVERSPOTS. 

Pityroid  ( pit'i-roid ),  a.  [Or.  pityron,  the 
husks  of  corn,  bran.]  Resembling  bran; 
bran-like. 

PiU  (pu).  [It.,  more;  L.  plus.]  In  music,  a 
word  frequently  prefixed  to  another,  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  its  meaning;  as,  pm 
alleijro,  a  little  quicker. 

Piuma  (pi-u'ma), ».  A  mixed  fabric  of  light 
texture  used  for  men's  coats.  Simnunua. 

Pivot  (piv'ot),  ?i.  [Fr.  pivot,  a  pivot  — re- 
ferred by  Diez  to  It.  pitia,  a  pipe  (=Fr.  and 
E.  pipe).]  1:  A  pin  on  which  anything  turns; 
a  short  shaft  or  point  on  which  a  wheel  or 
other  body  revolves.— 2.  Milit.  the  officer  or 
soldier  upon  whom  the  different  wheelings 
are  made  in  the  various  evolutions  of  the 
drill,  Ac.— 3.  That  on  which  important  re- 
sults depend;  a  turning-point. 

Pivotal  (piv'ot-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
pivot ;  belonging  to  or  constituting  that  on 
which  anything  turns. 

Pivot -bridge  (piv'ot-brij),  »  A  form  of 
swing-bridge  moving  on  a  vertical  pivot  un- 
derneath it. 

Pivot-gun  (piv'ot-gun),  n.    A  gun  set  upon 
a  frame-carriage,  which  can  be  turned  about 
so  as  to  point  the  piece  in  any  direction. 
Pivot -man  (piv'ot-man),  n.    The  man  at 
the  Hank  of  a  line  of  soldiers  on  which  the 
rest  of  the  line  wheels. 
Piwarrie  (pi-war'ri),  n.    A  sharp  disagree 
able  intoxicating  beverage  prepared  by  the 
natives  of  South  America  from  cassava. 
Fix  (piks),  n.    Same  as  Pyx. 
Fixing  (piks'ing),  n.    Same  as  Pyxing. 
Pixy,  Pixie  (pik'si),  n.    [Perhaps  for  pucksij 
from  Puck.}    A  sort  of  fairy  or  imaginary 
being. 

If  thou'rt  of  air,  let  the  gray  mist  fold  thee ; 

If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mine  hold  thee ; 

If  a  pixie,  seek  thy  ring.  Sir  tV.  Scott. 


Pixy -led  (pik'si-led),  a.    Led  by  pixies 
hence,  bewildered. 

Pixy -ring  (pik'si-ring),  n.  A  fairy  ring  or 
circle.  See  under  FAIRY.  Halliwell. 

Pixy-stool  (pik'si-stol),  n.  A  toad-stool  or 
mushroom:  sometimes  applied  specifically 
to  Chanterellus  cibarius,  or  edible  chanter- 
elle. 

Pizet  (piz),  n.  [O.K.  peisc.  peize,  peaze,  a 
weight,  a  blow.  See  POISE.)  An  annoying 
or  awkward  circumstance:  often  used  inter- 
jectionally  or  as  a  mild  oath.  'What  a 
pize!'  Richardson. 

Pizzicato  (pit-si-ka'to).  [It.,  twitched.] 
A  musical  direction  for  the  violin  and  vio- 
loncello, indicating  that  the  strings  of  the 
instrument  are  not  to  be  played  with  the 


plaque  a  plate,  from  the  Teutonic ;  comp, 
O  plak,  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  a  slice,  plak- 
briefje,  a  placard,  plakken,  to  glue  or  paste; 
L.G.  plakke,  a  piece  of  turf  cut  or  dug.]  1.  A 
written  or  printed  paper  posted  in  a  public 
place ;  a  bill  posted  up  to  draw  public  at- 
tention; a  poster.  It  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  the  name  of  an  edict,  proclama- 
tion, or  manifesto  issued  by  authority.— 
2.t  A  public  permission,  or  one  given  by 
authority;  a  license. 

Others  are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  a.  placard  U>  use  these  sports. 

Placard  (plak'ard  or  pla-kard'),  v.t.  1.  To 
post  placards  on ;  as,  to  placard  the  walls 
of  the  town.— 2.  To  make  known  by  placard. 

Placard,  Placate  (plak'ard,  plak'at),  »i. 
1.  A  stomacher  worn  by  men  and  women 
from  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  to  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  inclusive.— 2.  In  anc.  armour, 
an  extra  plate  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the 
breastplate  or  backplate.  Planche. 
Placate  t  (plak'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  placated; 
ppr.  placating.  [L.  placo,  placatum,  to  ap- 
pease. ]  To  appease  or  pacify;  to  conciliate. 

Therefore  is  he  always  propitiated  and  placated, 
both  first  arid  last  Cud-worth. 

Place  (plas),  n.  [Fr.  place,  a  place,  post, 
position,  an  open  space  in  a  town;  Sp.  plaza, 
It.  piazza;  from  L.  platea,  a  broad  way  in  a 
city,  a  street,  an  area,  from  Gr.  plateia,  from 
platys,  flat,  wide,  broad ;  perhaps  of  same 
root  as  flat  (which  see).]  1.  A  broad  way  or 
open  space  in  a  city;  an  area;  a  court-yard. 
•  Hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place. '  Shak. 
Place,  with  a  proper  or  other  distinctive 
name  prefixed,  is  often  applied  to  a  street 
or  part  of  a  street,  a  square,  or  other  as- 
semblage of  houses;  as,  Victoria  Place; 
Waterloo  Place.  —  2.  A  portion  of  space  re- 
garded as  separate  from  the  rest  of  space; 
a  particular  portion  of  space  marked  off  by 
its  use  or  character;  a  locality,  spot,  or  site; 
position;  as,  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place. 

The  «/«<*  whereon  thou  standest  is  holyground. 
Ex.  in.  5. 
In  his  brain, 

.  .  he  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. 

3  In  more  specialized  meanings:  (a)  a  resi- 
dence, especially  a  large  or  stately  one;  a 
mansion;  as,  he  is  now  at  his  place  m 
Hampshire. 

I  do  not  like  the  Tower  of  any  place.        ,...,. 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that//a«,  my  lord!  Shall. 

(6)  A  village  or  town;  as,  a  well-built  place, 
(c)  A  fortified  post;  a  stronghold. —4.  Local 
existence. 

From  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled 
away;  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 

5.  A  portion  or  passage  of  writing  or  of  a 

the  Place  of  the  Scripture  which  he  read  was  this 
Acts  viii.  32. 

6  Point  or  degree  in  order  of  proceeding 
as  in  the  first  place;  in  the  second  place  _ 
in  the  last  place.— T.  Rank ;  order  of  prior 
ity,  dignity,  or  importance. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place. 

8  Office;  employment;  official  station 
'  Title, place,  or  touch  of  pension.'  Tennyson 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place.     Shak. 

9.  Ground  or  occasion;  room. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting,  but  that  it  is  tb 
very  same. 

10.  Station  in  life;  calling;  occupation;  con 
dition. 

God  would  give  them,  in  their  several  places  an 
callings,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  whit 
he  sees  wanting  to  them.  Dr.  H.  Mare. 


11.  Space  in  general. 

But  she  all  place  within  herself  confines. 

Sir  y.  Da-aits. 

12.  Room ;  stead :  with  the  sense  of  substi- 
tution. 

And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  Fear  not;  for  am  I  in 
the//a«  of  God!  Gen-  '•  l8- 

13.  Room;  kind  reception. 

My  word  hath  noplace  in  you.     John  viii.  37. 

14.  One  of  the  three  unities  formerly  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  classical  drama. 
The  unity  of  place  consisted  in  keeping  the 
place  of  the  action  the  same  throughout  the 
piece.  — 15.  A  topic,  point,  or  question  for 
discussion:  an  old  rhetorical  term.    Bacon. 
16  In  ash-on,  the  position  in  the  heavens 
of  a  heavenly  body.—  Place  of  the  moon,  the 
part  of  its  orbit  where  it  is  found  at  any 
given  time.—  Place  of  the  sun,  the  sign  and 
degree  of  the  zodiac  in  which  it  is  at  any 
given  time.—  Apparent  place,  the  position 
of  a  body  as  seen  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  its  true  place  being  that  in  which  it 
would  appear  if  seen  from  the  earth's  centre. 
— Eccentric  place  of  a  planet,  that  place  or 
point  of  its  orbit  in  which  it  would  appear 
if  seen  from  the  sun.  —  Geocentric  and  helio- 
centric place  of  a  planet.    See  GEOCBNTRIC 
and  HELIOCENTRIC.— 17.  In  gemn.  same  as 
Locus  —18.  In  falconry,  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion which  a  bird  of  prey  attains  in  its  flight. 

A  talcon  tow'ring  in  her  pride  at  place 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill  d.     Shak. 

—To  give  place,  (a)  to  make  room  or  way; 
to  yield;  as,  give  place  to  your  superiors. 

And  when  ft  lady's  in  the  case, 

You  know  all  other  things  give  place.    Gay. 

(b)  To  give  room;  to  give  advantage;  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of;  to  listen  to. 

Neither  give  place  to  the  devil.  Eph.  iv.  27. 

—To  have  place,  (a)  to  have  a  station,  room, 
or  seat;  as,  such  desires  can  have  no  place 
in  a  good  heart.  (o)  To  have  actual  exist- 
ence. —To  take  place,  (a)  to  come  to  pass; 
to  happen;  to  occur;  as,  this  or  that  event 
will  or  will  not  take  place,  (b)  To  take  the 
precedence  or  priority.  (c)t  To  take  effect. 
'But  none  of  these  excuses  would  take 
place.'  Spenser.— Place  of  arms,  \nfort.  an 
enlargement  of  the  covered  way,  where 
bodies  of  troops  can  be  formed  to  act  on  the 
defensive  by  flanking  the  covered  way,  or 
on  the  offensive  by  sorties.— High  place,  in 
Scrip,  a  mount  on  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  heathen  deities.— SYN.  Situation, 
seat,  abode,  position,  locality,  location,  site, 
spot,  office,  post,  berth,  cmployment.charge, 
function,  trust,  ground,  room,  occasion, 
stead. 

Place  (plas),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  placed;  ppr.  plac- 
ing [  Fr.  placer,  to  place,  to  set.  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  place 
or  spot ;  to  set  or  put  in  a  certain  relative 
position ;  to  locate ;  as,  to  place  a  house  by 
the  side  of  a  stream;  to  place  a  book  on  the 
shelf ;  to  place  a  body  of  cavalry  on  each 
flank  of  an  army.— 2.  To  appoint,  set,  induct, 
or  establish  in  an  office. 

Thou  shall  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men, 
such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness; 
and  place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers  of  thousands. 
Ex.  xviii.  ar. 

3  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  rank,  state, 
or  condition ;  as,  In  whatever  sphere  men 
are  placed,  contentment  will  ensure  to  them 
a  large  portion  of  happiness.  —4.  To  set;  to 
fix;  as,  to  place  one's  affections  on  an  object; 
to  place  confidence  in  a  friend. -5.  To  put 
out  at  interest ;  to  invest ;  to  lend ;  as,  to 
place  money  in  the  funds  or  in  a  bank. 
Placebo  (pla-se'bo),  n.  [L.,  I  will  please.] 

1.  An  epithet  given  to  any  medicine  adapted 
rather  to  please  than  to  benefit  the  patient. 

2.  In  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  vesper  hymn  for  the 
dead,  beginning  Placebo  Domino. 

Place-brick  (plas'brik), ».  In  brlckmakmg, 
an  inferior  kind  of  brick,  which  having  been 
outermost  or  farthest  from  the  flre  in  the 
clamp  or  kiln,  has  not  received  sufficient 
heat  to  burn  It  thoroughly.  Place-bricks 
are  consequently  soft,  uneven  in  texture, 
and  of  a  red  colour.  They  are  also  termed 
Peckinrjt,  and  sometimes  Sandel  or  Samel 
nrickH. 

Placefult  (plas'f«l),  a.  Filling  a  place. 
Chapman. 

Placeless  (plas'les),  n.  Having  no  place  or 
office.  Canning. 

Placeman  (plas'man),  n.  One  who  holds  or 
occupies  a  place ;  specifically,  one  who  ha» 
an  office  under  government.  'A  cabinet 
which  combines  not  placemen  alone,  but  in- 
dependent and  popular  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen.' Macaulay. 


ch,cAain;     6h.Se.locA;     g.  go;     Uob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin,;     TH,  eAen;  th,  thin;    w,  »ig;    wh,  «U«;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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Place-monger  (pla»'mung-g<r), 
ficker  in  public  employment!  and 


,  n,    A  traf- 

n public  employment!  and  patronage. 
Place-name  (plai'nam),  n.  The  name  of  a 
place  or  locality;  §uch  a  name  at  U  given 
to  placea  :  In  coutradfatlncUon  to  perional 

n  mi 

Placenta  (pla-ten'ta),  n.  [L,  a  cake.)  1.  The 
afterbirth  ;  a  temporary  organ  developed 
within  the  uterui  of  the  human  female 
and  of  certain  animals  during  pregnancy. 
and.  u  IU  popular  name  Impllei,  expelled 
ibortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child  or 
young  animal  It  U  *  spongy  vaacular 
mau  ezlitlng  In  tome  form  or  other  In  all 
mammili  except  the  monotramea  and  mar- 
mpiali,  at  an  appendage  to  the  fatal  mem- 
brane called  the  chorion.  Through  thU 
organ  the  fwtui  breathea  and  ncelvea  noitr- 
lihmenl.  2.  In  but-  that  part  of  a  aeed-vet- 
tel  on  which  the  ovules  or  aeedi  are  placed. 


i.  Free  central  Placenta,  transverse  and  vertical 
sections.  2.  Axile  central  Placenta.  3.  Parietal  Pla- 
centa, a  a,  Placenue. 

It  It  always  of  a  toft  cellular  texture,  and  Is 
commonly  found  occupying  the  margin  of  a 
carpel.  It  Is.  however,  as  often  confined  to 
a  tingle  point,  as  in  nettles  and  many  other 
plants.  A  free  placenta,  one  In  the  middle 
of  the  ovary;  a  parietal  placenta,  one  not 
projecting  far  inwards ;  or  one  essentially 
constituted  of  the  wall  of  the  seed-vessel. 
Placental  (pla-sen'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
placenta;  possessing  a  placenta;  constituted 
by  a  placenta. 

Placental  (pla-sen'talX  n.  In  root  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sub-class  Placet!  talia. 
Placentalla  (pla-sen-tali-a).  n.  pi.  The  pla- 
centa) mammals,  one  of  the  two  grand  dlvi- 
tlont  or  sub-classes  into  which  mammals  are 
divided,  according  as  the  structure  known 
as  the  placenta  Is  present  or  absent,  the 
other  sub-class  being  the  Implacentalia  or 
non-placental  mammals.  The  Placentalia 
comprise  by  far  the  largest  number  of  mam- 
mals, all  being  of  higher  organization  than 
the  Implaccntalla  The  Implacentaliacora- 
prite  only  two  orders— the  .Monotrciiiata 
and  Marsupialia. 

Placentary  (pla-sen'U-rl),  n.    In  bot.  a  pla- 
centa bearing  numerous  ovules 
Placentary  (pla-sen'ta-riX  o.   Having  refer- 
ence to  the  placenta;  as,  the  placenta™ 
system  of  classification. 
Placentatlon  (|da-sen-ta'shon),  n.   The  dis- 
position of  the  placenta,  more  especially  in 
Hants;  as.  parietal  placentation. 
Placentlferouslpla  sen.tifer-us),<i   [L  pla- 
centaa  cake,  and  fen,  to  bear]    In  tot  rad 
tool.  Bearing  or  producing  a  placenta;  hav- 
ing a  Placenta.     •The  place^tferout  mam- 
mals.     Theodore  Gill. 

PlacenUform(pla-sen'tl-form),  o.  In  bot 
sha|>ed  like  a  placenta;  having  a  thick  cir- 
cular  disc,  concave  in  the  centre  on  both 
upper  and  lower  sides.  The  root  of  Cycla- 
men is  an  example. 

Place-proud  (j'las'proud).  a.  Proud  of  rjosl- 
tii.n  ..r  rank.    Beau.  &  Ft. 
Placer  (pilfer),  n.    One  who  placet,  locate* 
anTuil ''    s  ™  fir*'  °'  pl"'**  both  hnn>hl» 
Pl*C?r(pl».tn1?'oT'pl..Mro.n.  [8p 


or  In  the  bed  of  a  moun- 


.  ordinance  -2    n 

f  the  governing  body  In  a  university. 
*  m  •  U0n  eonncll. 


Plagal  Cadence. 


2.  Serene;  mild;  unruffled.     "That  placid 
aspect  and  meek  regard.'    Milton.— Calm, 
Tranquil,  Placid.  Qnirt.    See  under  CALX. 
Placidity  (j'Li  siil'i  t  i  i,  n.    The  state  or  qua- 
lity uf  being  placid;  mildness;  gentleness; 
tranquillity:  peacefulness;  quietness. 
Placidly  (plas'id-li),  adv.     In  a  placid  man- 
ner ;  mildly ;  calmly ;  quietly ;  without  dis- 
turbance or  passion. 

Placidness(plas'id-nes),  n.  Same  as  Pla- 
cidity. 

Placlt.tn  [L.  placitum,  that  which  pleases, 
a  decree,  from  placeo,  to  please.  I  A  decree 
or  determination.  'A  diligent  collector  of 
the  plants  and  opinions  of  other  philoso- 
phers. '  Evelyn. 

Placltory  (phu'i-to-ri).  a.  Relating  to  pleas 
or  pleading  in  courts  of  law. 
Placitum  Q'las'i-tum).  n.  pi.  Placita  (plas'- 
I-taX  [L.  See  PLACIT]  1.  In  the  middle 
ages,  a  public  assembly  of  all  degrees  of 
men  where  the  sovereign  presided,  who  usu- 
ally consulted  upon  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.— 2  t  A  plea,  pleading,  or  debate, 
and  trial  at  law. 

Plack(plak),  ».  [Fr.  plague,  from  Fl.  placke, 
a  thin  slice,  an  ancient  small  Flemish  coin. 
See  PLACARD.]  A  small  copper  coin  former- 
ly current  In  Scotland  equal  to  four  pennies 
Scots,  or  the  third  part  of  an  English 
penny. 

Placket  (plak'et),  n.  [From  the  Fr.  plaguer. 
to  lay  or  clap  on.  See  PLACARD.)  1. 1  A 
petticoat:  sometimes  used  for  a  woman,  as 
petticoat  now  is. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  ffacM. 
Bean.  <9-  Fl. 

2  The  opening  or  slit  in  a  petticoat  or  skirt- 
fent.— S.  A  woman's  pocket.     Ilalliwell 
Placket-hole  (plak'et -hoi),  n.    Same  as 
I'lackft,  2. 

Plack-pie  (plak'pl).  n.    A  pie  formerly  sold 
foraplack.     Sir  W.  Scott.     [Scotch.) 
Placoderm  ( plak'o-derm),  n.    A  member  of 
the  I'lucoderinata. 

PlacodermataO'lak-6-der'ma-ta)  npl  [Or 
plax,  plakoi,  anything  flat  and  broad  and 
derma,  skin.  ]  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  bony-plated  fishes  of  the  Devonian  sys- 
tem, as  the  Coccosteus,  Pterichthys  &c 
Placoganold  (plak'o-gan-oid),  <i.  and  u  Of 
or  belonging  to  or  a  member  of  the  Placo- 
ganoidei. 

Placoganoidel  ( i>lak'6-ga-noi"de-I ),  n.  pi 
[Or.  plax,  plakot,  anything  flat  and  broad 
gone*,  splendour,  and  eidot,  likeness.)  One 
of  the  two  primary  divisions  Into  which 
ganoid  fishes  have  been  divided,  the  other 
being  the  Lepldoganoidei.  In  the  placo- 
noojdi  the  skeleton  is  imperfectly  ossified 
the  head  and  more  or  less  of  the  body  are 
protected  by  large  ganoid  plates,  which  in 
many  cases  are  united  by  sutures,  and  the 
tail  Is  heterocercal.  It  includes  the  stur- 
geons, as  also  some  highly  singular  fossil 
forms  The  placoganoids  are  richly  repre- 


a country;  a  quarter  or  division  ol  the  globe. 

Plagiarism  (pliVJI-a-rlzm),  n.    i  The  act  of 
plagiarizing  or  of  purloining  another  man't 
words  or  ideas;  the  offence  of  taking  na 
ages  (rom  another  man's  composition,  at 
publishing  tlie.ni  as  one's  own-  literary  thofi 
2.  That  which  is  plagiarized 

Plagiarist  ( phVjU-rist ).  „.    On^  that  pla- 
giarizes or  purloins  the  ideas  or  language  of 
another  and  publishes  them  as  his  own- 
plagiary.  •  Plagiarist!  are  always  suspicious 
of  being  stolen  from.'    Coleridge 

Plagiarize  (pla'Ji-a-rlz),  v.t.  and  i.  pret  ft 
pp.  plagiarized;  ppr.  plagiarizing.  To  steal 
or  purloin  from  the  writings  of  another  •  to 
commit  plagiary;  as.  tnplayiarizc  a  passage 

Plagiary  ( puVJl-a-ri ),  n.  (L.  plagiaHu,;» 
plagiary,  a  kidnapper,  from  fHamun  man- 
stealing,  kidnapping,  from  plaga,  a  snare 
trap,  toil,  from  same  root  at  Gr  plets  to 
entwine.)  1.  One  that  steals  or  purloins  the 
words  or  ideas  of  another  and  passes  them 
off  as  his  own;  a  literary  thief. 

Without  invention  a  painter  U  but  a  copier  and  a 
poet  but  iftafury  of  others.  D,yS». 

2.  The  crime  of  literary  theft;  plagiarism. 

Ftariary  had  not  its  nativity  with  primmc.but  be- 
pn  wl,en  the  paucity  of  books  scarce  »amc,l  that 
Invention.  Sir  T.  Srmiu 

Plaglaryt  (pla'jl-a-ri),  a.  i.  Stealing  men; 
kidnapping.  -Plagiary  and  man-stealing 
Tartars.'  Sir  T.  Brounu.—Z.  Practising  li- 
terary theft.  'A  plagiary  Bonnet-wright' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Plaglaulax  (pla-ji-alaks).  n.  [Gr.  plagiot. 
oblique,  and  aulax,  a  furrow.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  marsupials  found  in  the  Purbeck  beds 
(upper  oolite),  believed  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  the  kangaroo-rat  of  Australia. 
Plaginedral  (pla-ji-he'dral),  a.  [Or.  plagiot, 
oblique,  and  heara,  a  side.J  In  cryttal. 
having  oblique  sides. 

Plagioclase  (pla'ji-6-klaz),  n.  [Gr.  plagiot, 
oblique,  transverse,  and  klatis,  fracture.) 
The  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the  groups 
of  triclinic  felspars,  the  two  prominent 
cleavage  directions  in  which  are  oblique  to 
one  another.  The  plagioclase  felspar  group 
includes  albites  and  other  soda  felspars 
Plagioclastlc  (pla'jl-6.klas"tik).  a.  Of 'the 
nature  of  or  containing  plagioclase.  'The 
very  rare  association  of  a  plagioetaitic  fel- 
spar with  free  quartz.'  nineteenth  Century 
Plagiostoma  (pla-jl-oi'to-nia).  n.  [Gr.  pla- 
gws,  oblique,  and  etoma,  a  mouth.)  A 
general  title  for  certain  obliquely  oval  bi- 
valve shells  found  fossil  In  the  trias  and 
beds  above  it. 

Plagiostome  (pla'ji-6-stom).  n.  [Gr.  plagiot 
transverse,  and  stinna,  mouth.)  A  fish  of  the 
sub-order  Plaglostomi. 
Plaglostomi  (pla  ji  os'to-ml),  n.pl.  A  suli- 
order  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  which  have 
their  mouth  placed  transversely  beneath  the 
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in  the  carboniferous. 

Placoid  (plak'oid).  a.  [See  above.]  In  zool 
(a)  a  term  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
scales,  consisting  of  detached  bony  grains 
tubercles,  or  plates,  of  which  the  latter  are 
not  uncommonly  armed  with  spines.  (6)  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  order  Placoidei. 

Placoid,Placoldian(plak'oicl,pla-koi'dl-an), 
n.  A  fish  belonging  to  the  order  Placoidei 
of  Agassiz. 

Placoidei  (pla-koi'de-i),  n.  pi.  The  name 
given  by  Agassiz  to  an  order  of  fishes  more 
recently  termed  Elasmobranchil (which  see). 

Plafond  (pla-fond'),  n.  [Fr,  from  plat.  Hat 
and  Smut,  bottom,  back,  back  part.)  In 
areA.  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  whether  flat  or 
arched;  also,  the  under  side  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  larmier  of  the  cornice,  and  gen- 
erally any  soffit.  Called  also  Planch, r  8 

Plagal  (.plagal),  a.  [Gr.  plagiot,  oblique  ] 
In  munc  a  term  applied  to  the  four  colla- 
teral scales  added  by  Gregory  the  Great  to 

/>£  '°|Ur  «,utllcntic,  •"»<»  «'  Ambrose.  - 
i'lagal  cadence,  the 

chord  or  harmony  of 
the  fourth  or  subdoml- 
nant,  followed  by  that 
of  the  tonic.— Plagal 
melodiet.  certain  mel- 
odies which  have  their 
principal  notes  lying 
JJ*wt«n  the  fifth  uf 
the  key  and  Its  octave 
or  twelfth.  The  psalm  tune  Old  Hundred 
i»  a  plagal  melody. 
Plage,  til.  The  plague.  Chaucer 

«e,tn.    [Fr.  plage,  L  plaga  ]    A  region; 


Plagiostomous  (pla-ji-os'to-mus),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Plaglostomi. 

Plagium,  Plagli  crlmen  (pla'ji-nm,  pla'jl  I 
krrmen),  n.  [L.  ]  In  civil  and  Scots  law,  the 
crime  of  stealing  men,  women,  or  children, 
which  was  punishable  with  death 

Flame  (plag),  n.  [From  the  Latin,  but  prob- 
ably not  directly;  comp.  D.  plaag,  Dan. 
and  G.  plage,  Icel.  plaga,  Pr.  plaga,  pla- 
gua,  O.  Sp.  plaga,  the  plague;  from  L.  plaga, 
Gr.  pUgl,  a  blow,  stroke,  stroke  of  cala- 
mity, from  plead,  pepliga,  to  strike,  amaze, 
confound.)  1.  A  blow  or  calamity;  severe 
trouble  or  vexation;  that  which  troubles  or 
vexes. 


Of  AllftafufJ,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send, 
Save,  save,  oh  !  save  me  from  the  candid  friend  1 

2.  A  pestilential  disease;  especially  a"maflg- 
nant  fever  eminently  contagious,  and  at- 
tended by  excessive  debility,  as  also  with 
carbuncles  or  buboes.  It  often  prevails  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  and  has  at  i 
prevailed  In  the  large  cities  of  Europe  with 
frightful  mortality. 

A  flagttt  upon  the  people  fell, 

A  famine  after  laid  them  low.     Tennyten. 

—  Plague  on  or  upon,  a  kind  of  curse  or  de- 
nunciation, literally  Invoking  some  calam- 
ity to  fall  upon  an  object,  but  really  expres- 
sive of  weariness  or  petty  annoyance.  'A 
plague  o'  both  your  houses.'  Shak. 
Plague  (plag).  ».  t.  pret.  A  pp.  planned;  pjir 
plaguing.  [From  the  noun  (which  see).) 
1.  To  vex;  to  tease;  to  harass;  to  trouble; 
to  embarrass. 

l>ut  teach 


me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move; 


> 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  bemK  lauirM, 
To  fUgm  the  inventor. 


return 
Sliat. 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  8c.  abune;      J,  Sc.  tey. 
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2.  To  infest  with  disease,  calamity,  or  na- 
tural evil  of  any  kind. 

Thus  were  they  plagited 
And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

SYN.  To  vex,  torment,  distress,  afflict,  har- 
ass, annoy,  tease,  tantalize,  trouble,  molest, 

embarrass,  perplex. 
Plagueful  (plag'fnl),  a.    Abounding  with 

plagues;  infected  with  plagues.    Mir.  for 

Mags. 
Flagueless  (plag'les),  a.    Free  from  plagues 

or  the  plague.     Wright. 
Plague -mark  (plag'mark),  n.     Same  as 

Plagne-spot. 
Plaguer  (plig'er),  n.    One  who  plagues  or 

vexes.    'Our  plagues  and  our  plaguers.'  Sir 

T  Browne. 
Plague-sore  (plag'sor),  n.    A  sore  resulting 

from  the  plague. 

Thou  art  a  boil. 

A  plagtte-sore  or  embossed  carbuncle 
In  my  corrupted  blood.  Shak. 

Plague-spot  (plag'spot),  n.  A  mark  or  spot 
of  plague  or  foul  disease ;  a  deadly  mark  or 
sign. 

The  idea  that  he  had  deprived  Sybil  of  her  inherit- 
ance had  .  .  .  been  the  plague-spot  of  Hatton's  life. 
Disraeli. 

Plaguily  (plag'i-li),  adv.  Vexatiously;  in  a 
manner  to  vex,  harass,  or  embarrass;  greatly; 
horribly.  '  But  he  has  me  so  plaguily  under 
the  lash.'  Dryden.  ' So  plaguily  stiff  and 
stately.'  Landor.  [Colloq.] 

Plaguy  (plagM),  a.  Vexatious;  troublesome; 
tormenting;  annoying;  wearisome.  [Colloq.] 

What  have  we  to  do  with  their  plaguy  election? 

Plaguy  (plag'i),  adv.  Vexatiously;  deucedly. 
Byron.  [Colloq.  ] 

Plaice,  Plaise  (plas),  n.  [From  L.  platessa, 
a  flat-Hall,  from  Gr.  platys,  flat.]  A  flsh  of 
the  genus  Pleuronectes,  the  P.  platessa, 
growing  to  the  weight  of  8  or  10  Ibs.  or  more. 
This  fish  is  more  flat  and  square  than  the 
halibut.  By  some  naturalists  Platessa  is 
regarded  as  a  genus,  and  the  plaice  is  known 
as  the  P.  vulgaris. 

Plaice-mouth  (plas'mouth),n.  A  small  wry 
mouth,  like  that  of  the  plaice.  B.  Jonson. 

Plaid  (plad  or  plad),  n.  [Gael,  plaide,  a  blan- 
ket or  plaid,  contr.  from  pcllaid,  a  sheep- 
skin, from  peall,  a  skin  or  hide.  ]  A  garment 
of  tartan  or  checked  woollen  cloth  of  several 
colours  worn  by  the  Highlanders  and  others 
in  Scotland,  and  forming  a  prominent  part 
of  the  national  costume.  It  is  a  large  rec- 
tangular piece  of  woollen  stuff,  and  is  worn 
by  both  sexes  in  various  fashions.  The  belted 
plaid  is  plaited  and  bound  round  the  waist 
by  a  leathern  belt,  the  upper  part  being 
attached  to  the  left  shoulder.  The  plaid 
is  worn,  more  for  show  than  use,  by  that 
portion  of  our  infantry  called  Highland 
regiments.  Plaids  of  a  peculiar  black  and 
white  check,  known  as  shepherd's  tartan, 
or  of  a  plain  gray,  are  largely  worn  by  the 
rural  population  of  Scotland,  and  are  some- 
times called  Mauds. 

Ah  I  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd  ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid; 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd. 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover'd  glade. 

Plaided  (plad'ed),  a.  1.  Of  the  cloth  'of 
which  plaids  are  made;  tartan. 

A  military  troop 

Cheerrd  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  marched 
In  plaided  vest.  Wordsiuorth. 

2.  Wearing  a  plaid.  '  All  plaided  and  plumed 
in  their  tartan  array.'  Campbell. 

Plalden,  Plaidlng  (plad'en,  plad'ing),  n. 
A  coarse  woollen  cloth  differing  from  flannel 
in  being  twilled.  It  is  used  for  blankets, 
shepherds'  plaids,  and  sometimes  for  cloth- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

Plain  (plan),  a.  [Fr.  plain,  Pr.  plan.  It. 
piano,  from  L.  planus,  plain.  Plan  and 
plane  are  different  forms  of  the  same  word.] 
1.  Without  elevations  and  depressions;  level; 
flat;  even;  smooth:  in  this  sense  the  same  as 
plane.  'To  break  the  clods  and  make  the 
surface  plain.'  Dryden.  —  2.  Open;  clear; 
without  anything  intervening. 


Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  pla, 
field. 


fight  and  open 
Ftllon. 


3.  Void  of  ornament;  without  embellish- 
ment; simple;  unadorned;  as,  a  plain 
dress.  'Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  with- 
out a  show.'  Dryden. — 5.  Without  beauty; 
homely:  sometimes  used  as  a  euphemism 
for  ugly ;  as,  she  has  a  decidedly  plain  ap- 
pearance. 

He  is  a  great  tall  man,  not  handsome,  and  not  plaiit. 
Mrs.  Riddell. 

6.  Artless;  simple;  unlearned;  without  dis- 
guise, cunning,  or  affectation ;  without  re- 


finement; unsophisticated.  'Plain,  but 
pious  Christians.'  Hammond.  'A  plain, 
blunt  man. '  Shak.  —7.  Honestly  undisguised ; 
open;  frank;  sincere;  unreserved. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he!— 
An  honest  mind,  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth. 

Ska*. 
Give  me  leave  to  be//(ti«  with  you.      Bacon. 

8.  Mere;  absolute;  unmistakable. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
Turn'd  criticks  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last. 

Pope. 

9.  Without  difficulties  or  intricacies. 

It  was  a  case  of  very  f  tain  sailing.        Dictfns. 

10.  Evident  to  the  understanding;  clear; 
manifest;  not  obscure;  as,  plain  words  or 
terms;  to  make  one's  meaning  plain;  it  was 
plain  he  was  offended. — 11.  Not  highly  sea- 
soned; not  rich;  not  luxuriously  dressed; 
as,  a  plain  diet.  —12.  Not  dyed,  variegated, 
or  ornamented  with  figures;  as,  plain  mus- 
lin.— Plain  clothes,  the  ordinary  dress  of  so- 
ciety; non-official  dress:  opposed  touniform; 
as,  a  policeman  or  soldier  in  plain  clothes. 
•They  met  his  Royal   Highness  in  plain 
clothes.'  Thackeray.—  SYN.  Even,  level,  flat, 
smooth,  open,  artless,  unaffected,  undis- 
guised, frank,  sincere,  honest,  candid,  in- 
gennous,un  varnished,  unembellished,  down- 
right,  unreserved,  clear,   simple,  distinct, 
obvious,  apparent,  manifest. 

Plain  (plan),adu.  In  a  plain  manner;  plainly; 
frankly;  bluntly. 

Sir,  to  tell  you  plain, 
I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  washeof  to-day.    Shak. 

Plain  (plan),  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  A 
piece  of  level  land ;  a  piece  of  ground  witli 
an  even  surface,  or  a  surface  little  varied 
by  inequalities;  as,  all  the  plain  of  Jordan. 
Gen.  xiii.  18  In  geog.  plain  is  the  general 
term  for  all  those  parts  of  the  dry  land 
which  cannot  properly  be  called  hilly  or 
mountainous.  Plains  have  different  phys- 
ical appearances  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical position,  and  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  each  have  procured  for  them 
different  names;  as,  the  steppes  of  Asia,  the 
pampas  of  South  America,  and  the  prairies 
or  savannahs  of  North  America.— 2.  Field 
of  battle.  'Pour  forth  Britannia's  legions 
on  the  plain.'  Arltutltnot. 

Plaint  (plan),  v.t.    1.  To  make  plain  or  even 
on  the  surface ;  to  plane;  to  level.    Sir  J. 
Hayward.  —2.  To  make  plain,  clear,  or  mani- 
fest; to  explain. 
What's  dumb  in  show,  I'll  >/<*(«  in  speech.     ShaA. 

Plaint  (plan),  v.i.  [Fr.  plaindre,  L.  plan  go, 
to  lament.]  To  lament  or  wail;  to  complain. 

Of  how  unnatural  ami  bemadding  sorrow. 
The  king  hath  cause  io  plain.  Shak. 

Plain  t  (plan),  c.t.  To  lament;  to  mourn  over; 
to  complain  of. 

Who  can  give  tears  enough  to  plain 
The  loss  and  lack  we  have  >    Sir  J.  Harington. 

Plalnant  (plfm'ant),  n.     In  law,  a  plaintiff. 

Plainbacks  (plan'baks),  n.  pi.  A  term  in 
the  weaving  trade  for  bombazettes. 

Plain-chant  (plau'chant),  n.  Same  as  Plain- 
song. 

Plain  -  Chart  (plan'cliart),  n.  A  chart  laid 
down  on  Mercator's  projection. 

Plain -dealer  (plan'ilel-er),  n.  One  who 
speaks  out  his  views  with  great  plainness; 
one  who  is  frank,  sincere,  honest,  and  open 
in  speaking  and  acting. 

Plain-dealing  (plan'del-ing),  a.  Dealing  or 
communicating  with  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity; honest;  open;  speaking  and  acting 
without  art;  as,  a  plain-dealing  man.  Shak. 

Plain  -  dealing  (plan'del-ing),  n.  A  speak- 
ing or  communicating  with  openness  and 
sincerity;  management  without  art,  strata- 
gem, or  disguise;  sincerity.  '  Too  little  wit, 
and  too  much  plain-dealing  for  a  states- 
man.' Sir  J.  Denham. 

Plain-hearted  (plan'hart-ed),  a.  Having  a 
sincere  heart ;  communicating  without  art, 
reserve,  or  hypocrisy ;  of  a  frank  disposi- 
tion. '  Free-spoken  and  plain-hearted  men.' 
Milton. 

Plain  -  heartedness  (planTiart-ed-nes),  n. 
.Frankness  of  disposition;  sincerity,  llally- 
well. 

Plainliche.t  ado.     Plainly.     Chaucer. 
Plainly  (plan'li),  adv.    In  a  plain  manner: 
(a)  without  cunning  or  disguise ;  honestly ; 
sincerely;  bluntly. 

You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  set- 
ting down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  dealing 
plainly  with  me  in  the  matter.  Pope. 

(6)  Evidently;  clearly;  not  obscurely. 

We  see  plainly  that  we  have  the  means,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting. 

s\  dais  on. 


(c)  Without  ornament  or  embellishment; 
soberly;  as,  a  lad? plainly  dressed. 
Plainness  (plan'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  plain  :  (n)  evenness  of  surface; 
levelness.  (6)  Want  of  ornament ;  want  of 
artificial  show. 

As  shades  most  sweetly  recommend  the  tight, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit.     Pope. 

(c)  Openness;  candour;  rough,  blunt,  or  un- 
refined frankness. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
S/tttA. 

(d)  Clearness;  intelligibility,    (e)  Want  of 
beauty;  homeliness;  a  euphemism  for  ugli- 
ness. 

Plain-singing  (plan'sing-ing),  n.  Plain  un- 
varied singing;  plain-song. 

It  was  all.  indeed,  mere  sing-song,  or  rather  (if  the 
expression  be  not  top  quaint)  sing  without  song ;  for 
the  term  song  implies  some  degree  of  melody  and 
air,  of  which  that  music  was  utterly  devoid  ;  it  there- 
fore could  only  be  called  plain-singing  or  chaunt- 
ing,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  translation  rf planiis 
canius.  Lowell  Mason. 

Plain-song  (plan'song).  n.  1.  In  music,  the 
simple,  grave,  and  unadorned  chant  in  which 
the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  been  rendered  from  a  very  early  age. 
It  consists  largely  of  monotone,  and  its  in- 
flections seldom  exceed  the  range  of  an  oc- 
tave.— 2.  The  simple  notes  of  an  air  without 
ornament  or  variation  ;  hence,  a  plain  un- 
exaggerated  statement.  '  The  humour  of  it 
is  too  iiot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of  it.' 
Shak.  Sometimes  used  adjectively.  '  The 
plain-song  cuckoo  gray. '  Shak. 

Nor  had  Charlotte's  (Bronte)  less  old-world  and 
Titanic  soul  any  touch  of  the  self-dependent  solitary 
contempt  for  all  outward  objects  of  faith  and  hope 
.  .  .  which  speaks  in  the  plain-song  note  of  Emily's 
clear,  stern  verse  with  such  grandeur  of  antichristian 
fortitude  and  self-controlling  self-reliance. 

Swinburne. 

Plain- speaking  (plan'spek-ing),  n.  Plain- 
ness or  bluntness  of  speech;  candour;  frank- 
ness. Roget. 

Plain  -  spoken  ( plan'spok-n ),  a.  Speaking 
with  plain  unreserved  sincerity.  'The  re- 
putation of  a  plain-spoken,  honest  man.' 
Dryden.  [Though  passive  in  form  this  word 
has  always  an  active  meaning;  comp.  fair- 
spoken,  mistaken,  forsworn.] 

Plainstanes  (plan'stanz),  n.  pi.  Pavement. 
[Scotch.] 

I  trow  no  grass  grew  beneath  his  feet  on  the/Amr- 
stanes  of  London.  (jalt. 

Plaint  (plant),  n.  [Fr.  plaiutc.fromplaindre, 
from  L.  planctus,  lamentation,  from  plango, 
planctum,  to  beat,  to  beat  the  breast  in 
token  of  grief,  to  lament,  from  same  root 
as  Gr.  plesso,  plagein,  to  strike,  to  beat.] 

1.  Lamentation;  complaint;  audible  expres- 
sion of  sorrow ;  a  sad  or  serious  song.     '  A 
peasant's pla int.'    Lyron. 

From  inward  grief 

His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour'd. 
Milton. 

2.  Complaint ;  representation  made  of  in- 
jury or  wrong  done. 

There  are  three  just  grounds  of  war  wilh  Spain; 
one  of  plaints,  two  upon  defence.  Bacon. 

3.  In  law,  a  private  memorial  tendered  to  a 
court,  in  which  the  person  sets  forth  his 
cause  of  action;  the  exhibition  of  an  action 
in  writing.    Plaint  is  the  first  process  in  an 
inferior  court,  in  the  nature  of  an  original 
writ. 

Plaintful  (plant'ful),  o.  Complaining ;  ex- 
pressing sorrow  with  an  audible  voice;  con- 
taining a  plaint.  'My  plaintful  tongue.' 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Plaintiff  (plan'tif),  n.  [Fr.  plaintif,  mourn- 
ful, making  complaint.  SeeElAINI.]  In  (mo, 
the  person  who  commences  a  suit  before 
a  tribunal  for  the  recovery  of  a  claim:  op- 
posed to  defendant. 

Plaintifft  (plan'tif),  a.  Complaining;  plain- 
tive. 

His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground, 
First  fruit  of  death,  \\esflaintijrolz  wound 
Given  by  a  brother's  hand.  Prior. 

Plaintive  (plan'tiv),  a.  [Fr.  plaintif.}  1.  Ex- 
pressive of  sorrow  or  melancholy;  mournful; 
sad:  applied  to  things;  as,& plaintive  sound; 
a  plaintive  song.  '  The  most  plaintive  ditty. ' 
Landor. 

Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires. 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires.  Byron. 

2.  t  Complaining;  giving  utterance  to  sorrow 
or  grief;  repining.  '  To  soothe  the  sorrows 
of  her  plaintive  son.'  Dryden. 

Plaintively  (plan'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  plain- 
tive manner;  mournfully;  sadly. 

Plaintiveness  (pliin'tiv-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  plaintive. 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go; 


j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Am;      w,  trig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


PLALNTLESS 


Plaintlesi  (plantnes),  «•     Without  com- 
(SET  muvpiiiin*    'Ptaintka  p*U«nce.' 


pluint; 


rork  (pttn'wtrk),  n.  Plata  needle- 
wurk.  u  dmtinuuiihed  (mm  embroidery. 

PlalM  (plus).  n.     .Hame  u  Plaice. 

Plaister  (plis'MrX  n.    Plaster.    S*ai. 

PUlt  (Plat).  n.  (O.K.  ptoyto.  O.K-.  . 

pUU,  from  L.  pUeta.  Qt.pkHi,  •  twisted 
rope,  from  pUktot,  twisted.  pUU,  to  twist; 
•ante  root  u  L  vlicare,  to  twist,  whence 
jWl/;  comp.  also  W.  pUth,  a  plait,  am!  K. 
uliaht]  1  A  flattened  gather  or  fold;  a 
doubling  of  cloth  or  any  ilmilar  tissue  or 
fabric 

II  ii  very  difficult  to  trace  out  Ihc  figure  of  a  »e« 
through  all  the  fUiti  and  folding  of  the  *^gj- 

2.  A  braid,  ai  of  hair,  itraw,  Ac. 

PUit  (plat),  t  t.  (from  the  noon.)  1.  To 
fold;  to  double  in  narrow  strips;  u,  to  plait 
a  goirn  or  a  aleeve.—  2.  To  braid;  to  Inter- 
weave the  locki  or  straiidi  of  ;  as,  to  plait 
the  hair  -S  To  mat;  to  felt  E.  //.  Kniaht. 

Plaited  I  plat'ed).;/  and  o.  1.  Folded;  braided; 
interwoven;  wrinkled;  contracted;  knitted. 

A  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 
Was  in  hil  ftoiM  brow.  KtaU. 

t.  In  bat.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf  folded 
lengthwise  like  the  plait*  of  a  cloaed  fan, 
as  the  Tine-leaf  and  many  palm-leaves.  — 
&  t  Tangled  ;  Intricate.  •  flailed  cunning.  ' 


Flatter  (plat'dr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
plaits  or  braids. 

Plan  (plan),  n.  (Fr  plan,  from  L.  ptantit, 
plain,  fiat,  level.  See  PLAIN.]  1.  Properly 
the  representation  of  anything  drawn  on  a 
plane,  u  a  map  or  chart;  but  the  word  is 
usually  applied  to  the  representation  of  a 
horizontal  section  of  a  building,  such  as  it 
appears  or  is  inu-iuled  to  appear  on  the 
ground,  showing  the  extent,  division,  and 
distribution  of  its  area  into  apartments, 
rooms,  passages,  Ac.  The  rawed  plan  of  a 
building  is  the  same  with  what  is  otherwise 
called  an  elevation.  A  geometrical  plan  is 
that  wherein  the  solid  or  vacant  parts  are 
represented  in  their  natural  proportions.  A 
ytrtptctirt  plan  is  one,  the  lines  of  which 
follow  the  rules  of  perspective,  reducing 
the  sizes  of  more  distant  parts.  The  term 
plan  may  be  applied  to  the  draught  or  re- 
presentation of  any  projected  work  on 
paper  or  on  a  plain  surface;  as,  the  plan  of 
a  town  or  city,  or  of  a  harbour  or  fort.  —2.  A 
scheme  devised;  a  project;  as,  the  plan  of 
a  constitution  of  government;  the  plan  of  a 
treaty;  the  plan  of  an  expedition.—  3.  I  Ms-  I 
position  of  parts  according  to  a  certain  de- 
sign. 

I,et  us 

Eipatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man. 

A  mighty  maze!  but  not  without  a/.'.t«.       Pop*. 

4  A  method  or  process;  a  way;  a  custom. 

The  good  old  rule 
Sflssskcth  them,  the  simple /.'HM. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

STN.  DrauKht.  delineation,  plot,  sketch, 
scheme,  project,  design,  contrivance,  de- 
vice, method,  process,  way. 

Flan  (plan),  r  (.  pret.  &  pp.  planned;  ppr 
liliinniivj     1.  To  invent  or  contrive  for  con-  , 
structlon;  as.  to  plan  an  edifice  —  2.  To  [ 
scheme;  to  devise;  to  form  in  desiinr.  as.  to 
plan  the  conquest  of  a  country.   '  Plan  with 
all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate  '    Pope . 

Planartan  (pla-na'ri-an),ii.  [  From  L.  planut, 
flat  ]  An  annelid  of  the  order  1'lanarida. 

Planarida  ( pla-nar'l-da ).  n.  pi.  The  plan- 
arlans.  a  sub-order  of  flat,  soft-bodied  an- 
nelids, of  the  order  Turin-Maria,  niontly  oval 
or  elliptical  In  shape,  and  not  unlike  the 
foot  of  a  gasteropodous  mollusc.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  aquatic  In  their  habits, 
occurring  In  fresh -water  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, but  are  found  occasionally  In  moist 
earth  The  male  and  female  organs  are 
united  In  the  same  Individual,  and  the  pro- 
cess  of  reproduction  may  be  either  sexual, 
by  means  of  true  ova,  or  non- sexual,  by 
Internal  gemmation  or  transverse  fission. 
The  sub-order  Is  divided  into  sections- 
RhaMoarla,  characterized  by  a  straight 
unbfnnchinK  Intestine,  and  a  body  elon- 
nted.  rounded,  or  oral,  and  Dendroetrla, 
having  a  branched  or  arlHirescent  Intestine, 
and  a  Hat.  broad  body. 

Planarlold  (pla-na'rl-oldx  n.  Like  a  plan- 
arian  in  form 

Pluury  (pla'na-rl),  a.      Pertaining  to   a 

,,i   . 

PlanceerfpUn-serO,n.  The  same  uPlancher. 
FUncht  iplanah),  n.    A  plank.    f-'an,ha,c 
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Plancht  (plansh  ).t>.«.  [Fr.  planche,  a  plank. 
See  PLANK.)  To  plank;  to  make  or  cover 
with  planks  or  boards.  '  A  planched  gate.' 
Shak.  •  Planch  on  a  piece  as  broad  as  thy 
cap.'  Up.  Still. 

Plancher  (plansh'er),  n.  [Fr.  planehir] 
l.tAplank.  Drayton.—  2.t  A  floor  of  wood. 
Baton. —3.  In  orcA.  same  as  Plafond.— 
4.  In  anal,  the  Inferior  wall  or  boundary  of 
a  cavity. 

Planchert  (plansh'er).  v.i.  To  make  a  floor 
of  wood.  Abp.  Sancro/t. 
Planchet  (plansh'et).  n.  [Fr.  planehette. 
See  PLANK.  ]  A  fiat  piece  of  metal  intended 
for  a  coin,  with  a  smooth  surface  for  receiv- 
ing the  die  impression. 
Planchette  (plan-shef),  n.  1.  A  small  plank 
or  board;  specifically,  a  name  given  by  be- 
lievers in  'spirit  manifestations'  to  a  heart- 
shaped  piece  of  board  mounted  on  thin  sup- 
ports, two  of  which  are  castors,  and  one  n 
pencil  which  makes  marks  as  the  board  is 
pushed  under  the  hands  of  those  whose 
tinners  rest  upon  it. — 2.  A  circumferentor 
(which  see). 

Plane  (plan),o.  [From  L  j>tanu».  See  PLAIN.] 
Without  elevations  or  depressions ;  even ; 
level;  flat;  as,  a  plain  surface;  u  plane  inir- 
ror— /Van*  angle,  an  angle  contained  be- 
tween two  straight  lines  meeting  in  a  plane. 
— Plant  chart.  See  CHART.— Plane  figure, 
in  fjeom.  a  plane  surface  terminated  every- 
where by  lines. — Plane  geometry,  the  geo- 
metry of  plane  figures,  in  contradistinction 
to  solid  geometry,  or  the  geometry  of  solids. 
—Plane  problem,  a  problem  which  can  be 
solved  by  the  intersections  of  right  lines  and 
circles. — Plane  sailing,  in  iiavig.  the  art  of 
determining  a  ship's  place,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  is  moving  on  a  plane,  or  that 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  plane  instead  of 
being  spherical.  This  supposition  may  be 
adopted  for  short  distances  without  leading 
to  great  errors;  and  it  affords  great  facilities 
in  calculation, as  the  place  of  the  ship  is  found 
by  the  solution  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
In  plane  sailing  the  principal  terms  made 
use  of  are  the  course,di«tance,departure,  and 
difference  of  latitude,  any  two  of  which  be- 
ing given,  the  others  can  be  found. — Plane 
scale,  in  navig.  a  scale  on  which  are  gradu- 
ated chords,  sines,  tangents,  secants, rhumbs, 
geographical  miles,  <fcc. — Plane  surveying, 
the  surveying  of  tracts  of  moderate  extent, 
without  regarding  the  curvature  of  the 
earth.  —Plane  trigonometry.  See  TRIGONO- 
METRY. 

Plane  (plan),  n.  1.  A  smooth  or  perfectly 
level  surface;  a  part  of  something  having  a 
level  surface ;  as,  to  roll  a  body  up  an  in- 
clined plane;  the  plane  of  a  dial,  that  is, 
the  level  surface  on  which  the  lines  mark- 
ing the  hours  are  drawn.  —2.  In  neoin.  a 
surface  such  that  if  any  two  points  what- 
ever in  it  be  joined  by  a  straight  line,  the 
whole  of  the  straight  line  will  be  in  the  sur- 
face. The  term  plane  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  express  an  ideal  surface,  sup- 
posed to  cut  and  pass  through  solid  bodies 
or  in  various  directions;  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  frequently  used  in  astronomy;  as,  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic;  the  plane  of  a  planet's 
orbit. — 3.  A  joiner's  tool  consisting  of 
a  smooth -soled  stock,  with  an  aperture, 
through  which  passes  obliquely  a  piece  of 
edged  steel  or  a  chisel,  used  in  paring  or 


Jack  Plane. 

smoothing  boards  or  wood  of  any  kind.  There 
are  various  sorts  of  planes;  as,  the  jack  plane 
(about  17  inches  long),  used  for  taking  off  the 
roughest  and  most  prominent  parts  of  the 
stuff;  the  trying  plane,  which  Is  used  after  the 
jack  plane ;  the  long  plane  (26  Inches  long), 
used  when  a  piece  of  stuff  Is  to  be  planed 


very  straight ;  the  jointer,  still  longer  than 
the  long  plane,  which  is  used  for  obtaining 
very  straight  edges ;  the  smoothing  plane 


PLANET 

(7J  inches  long),  and  block  plane  (12  inches 
long),  chiefly  used  for  cleaning  off  finished 
work,  and  giving  the  utmost  degree  of 
smoothness  to  the  surface  of  the  wood;  the 
compait  plane,  which  is  similar  to  the 
smoothing  plane,  but 
has  Its  under  surface 
convex,  its  use  being 
to  form  a  concave  cy- 
lindrical surface.  The 
foregoing  are  tech- 
nically called  bench 
planet.  There  is  also 
a  species  of  planes 
called  rebate  planet. 


Rebate. 


the  first  of  which  U  simply  called  the  rebate 
plane,  being  chiefly  used  for  making  re- 
bates. Of  the  sinking  rebating  planes  there 
are  two  sorts,  the  moving  fillister  and  the 


Fillister,  side  and  end. 

sash  fillinter,  the  first  for  sinking  the  edge 
of  the  stuff  next  the  workman,  and  the 
second  for  sinking  the  opposite  edge.    The 
plough  is  a  plane  for  sinking  a  channel  or 
groove  in  a  surface 
not    close     t..    the 
edge  of  it.  Moulding 
planet  are  for  form- 
ing mouldings,  and 
must  vary  according 
to  the  design.    The 
bead  plane  Is  used 
formouldings  whose 
section  is  semicircn- 
Houch  Moulding.         lar.    Planes  are  also 
used  for  smoothing 

metal,  and  are  wrought  by  machinery.   See 
PLANINO-MACHINE. 

Plane  (plan),  v.t.  I.  To  make  smooth,  es- 
pecially by  the  nse  of  a  plane ;  as,  to  plane 
wood.  —2,  To  free  from  difficulties;  to  clear; 
to  make  smooth. 

What  student  came  but  that  you //<m«f  her  path 
To  Lady  Psyche.  Tttntyson. 

Plane  (plan),  n.    A  plane-tree. 

Plane -guide  (plan'gid),  n.  In  joinery,  an 
adjustable  attachment  to  a  plane-stock, 
used  in  bevelling  the  edges  of  boards. 

Plane-Iron  (planl-ern),  n.  The  cutting  iron 
of  a  plane.  Plane-irons  are  made  either 
double  or  single,  and  are  armed  with  a  steel 
cutting  edge. 

Plaueometry  (pla-nom'et-riX  n.  (Plane, 
and  Gr.  inetron,  a  measure.]  The  art  ol 
ascertaining  the  area  or  superficial  contents 
of  any  surface. 

Planer  (plan'er).n.  1.  In  printing,  a  wooden 
block  used  to  smooth  the  face  of  a  form  of 
type  before  printing ;  the  top  is  sometimes 
covered  with  leather  to  deaden  the  blow  of 
the  mallet. — 2.  A  planing-machine. 

Planera  (pla-ne'ra),  n.  [After  J.  S.  Planer, 
a  German  botanist.]  A  genus  nf  Asiatic  and 
North  American  trees,  closely  related  to 
elms.  The  timber  of  P.  Richardi  (the  zel- 
kona  tree)  is  much  prized.  Specimens  of 
the  genus  are  found  fossil  in  the  miocene 
strata  of  Switzerland. 

Planer-head  (plan'er-hed),  n.  The  slide- 
rest  of  a  planing-machine. 

Planer-tree  (plan'er-tre),  n.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Planera. 

Plane-stock  (pla  ,'stok),  n.  The  body  of  a 
plane  in  which  the  cutting-Iron  is  fitted. 

Planet  (plan'et),  n.  [L.  planeta,  a  planet, 
from  Or.  planftit,  a  wanderer,  from  pianos, 
to  wander.  ]  A  celestial  body  which  revolve* 
about  the  sun  or  other  centre,  or  a  body 
revolving  about  another  planet  as  Its  centre. 
The  planets  which  revolve  about  the  sun  as 
their  centre  are  called  primary  planets; 
those  which  revolve  about  other  planets  as 
their  centre,  and  with  them  revolve  about 
the  sun,  are  called  secondary  planets,  satel- 
lites, or  moons.  The  primary  planets  are 
named  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Palled 
also  major  planeta.  The  minor  planets  are 
numerous  small  bodies  called  also  planetoids 
or  asteroids,  which  have  been  discovered 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  I'ranus,  and  Neptune. 
being  without  the  earth's  orbit.are  sometimes 


WU,  f»r,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     Ii,  8c.  abune;     J,  8c.  ley. 
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called  the  superior  planets;  Venus  and 
Mercury,  being  within  the  earth's  orbit, 
are  called  inferior  planets.  The  family  of 
major  planets  has  also  been  subdivided  into 
infra-ante  roidal  planets— Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Earth,  Mars;  and  extra-asteroidal  plan- 
ets—Jupiter, Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
This  division  is  not  arbitrary,  since  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  planets  travelling  within 
the  zone  of  asteroids  differ  in  the  most 
marked  manner  from  the  characteristics  of 
the  planets  travelling  outside  that  zone. 
Planets  are  so  named  from  their  motion  or 
revolution  in  distinction  from  the  fixed 
stars,  from  which  they  can  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  their  clear  steady  light,  while 
the  latter  have  a  sparkling  or  twinkling  ap- 
pearance. See  STAR. 

Plane-table  (plan'ta-bl),  n.  An  instrument 
employed  in  land-surveying,  by  means  of 
which  a  plan  may  be  made  on  the  spot  with- 
out the  measurement  of  angles.  It  consists 
of  a  plane  rectangular  or  circular  board, 
mounted  on  a  stand,  and  having  attached  a 
movable  telescope  with  sights  and  a  mag- 
netic needle  so  that  accurate  bearings  may 
be  obtained. 

Planetarium  (plan-et-a'ri-um),  n.  An  as- 
tronomical machine  which,  by  the  move- 
ment of  its  parts,  represents  the  motions 
and  orbits  of  the  planets.  See  ORKERY. 

Planetary  (plan'et-a-ri),  a.  [Fr.  planetaire.] 
1,  Pertaining  to  the  planets;  as,  planetary 
inhabitants;  planetary  motions.  —  2.  Con- 
sisting of  planets;  as,  a  planetary  system. — 
3.  In  astrol.  under  the  dominion  or  influence 
of  a  planet.  '  Born  in  the  planetary  hour  of 
Saturn.'  Addison. — 4. Produced by,or under 
the  influence  of,  planets. 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

Will  o'er  some  high-viced  city  hang  his  poison 

In  the  sick  air.  Shak. 

5.  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet;  erratic  or 
revolving. — Planetary  days,  the  days  of  the 
week  as  shared  among  the  planets  known  to 
the  ancients,  each  having  its  day.— Planet- 
ary nebula,  a  nebula  showing  a  uniform 
disk,  like  that  of  a  planet,  and  not  resolvable 
into  stars. — Planetary  years,  the  periods  of 
time  in  which  the  several  planets  make 
their  revolutions  round  the  sun. 
Planeted  (plan'et-ed),  a.  Belonging  to 
planets.  [Rare.] 

Tell  me,  ye  stars,  ye  planets;  tell  me,  all 

Ye  starr'd  and  flaneted  inhabitants,  what  is  it, 

What  are  these  sons  of  wonder  I  Young. 

Planeticalt  (pla-net'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  planets.  '  oomeplanetical  exhalation,  or 
a  descending  star.'  Dr.  Spencer. 

Planetoid  (plan'et-oid),  n.  [Planet,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  One  of  a  numerous 
group  of  very  small  planets  revolving  round 
the  sun  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of 
their  orbits  and  the  large  size  of  their  angle 
of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic.  The  diameter 
of  the  largest  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
450  miles,  while  most  of  the  others  are 
supposed  to  be  very  much  smaller.  The 
known  planetoids  are  upwards  of  200  in 
number,  and  new  members  are  being  con- 
stantly discovered.  Ceres  was  the  first  to 
be  detected,  being  observed  for  the  first 
time  by  Piazzi,  an  Italian  astronomer,  on 
1st  January,  1801,  and  since  1845  no  year  has 
passed  without  the  discovery  of  new  mem- 
bers. Called  also  Asteroids. 

Planetoidal  (plan'et-oid-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  planetoids;  relating  to  a 
planetoid. 

Plane-tree  (plan'tre),  n.  [Fr.  plane,  pla- 
tane,  from  L.  platanus,  the  plane-tree.]  A 
tree  of  the  genus  Platanus,  nat.  order  Pla- 
tanaceae.  The  oriental  plane-tree  (P.  orien- 
talis)  is  a  native  of  Asia;  it  rises  with  a 
straight  smooth  branching  stem  to  a  great 
height,  with  palmate  leaves  and  long  pen- 
dulous peduncles,  sustaining  several  heads 
of  small  close-sitting  flowers.  The  seeds 
are  downy,  and  collected  into  round,  rough, 
hard  balls.  It  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
hardy  deciduous  trees  in  cultivation,  and  is 
perfectly  suited  to  the  climate  of  England. 
Its  timber  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and  well 
suited  to  such  kinds  of  joiners'  work  as  do 
not  require  strength,  for  which  its  brittle- 
ness  renders  it  unsuitable.  The  occidental 
plane-tree  (P.  oocidentalis),  which  grows  to 
a  great  height,  is  a  native  of  North  America: 
it  is  called  also  button-wood  and  button-tree. 
Both  species  have  the  singular  property  of 
throwing  off  their  old  bark  in  hard  plates 
of  irregular  size  and  form.  In  Scotland  the 
name  plane-tree  is  commonly  given  to  the 


sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-platanus),  which  re- 
sembles the  true  planes  in  its  foliage.  See 
PLATANACE^E. 


Oriental  Plane-tree  (Platnnus  oriental's). 

Planet-stricken,  Planet-struck  (plan'et- 
strik-n,  plan'et-struk),  a.  Affected  by  the 
influence  of  planets;  blasted.  '  Since  I  saw 
you  I  have  been  planet-struck.'  Suckling. 

\^\\Lt  planet-stricken  men  of  yore 

He  trembles  smitten  to  the  core 

By  strong  compunctions  and  remorse. 

Wordsworth. 

Planetule  (plan'et-ul),  n.    A  little  planet. 

Planet- wheels  (plan'et-whelz),  n.  pi.  An 
epicyclic  train  of  mechanism  for  producing 
a  variable  angular  motion,  such  as  that  of 
the  radius  vector  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 
The  common  contrivance  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  two  elliptical  wheels  connected 
by  teeth  running  into  each  other,  and  re- 
volving on  their  foci.  While  the  driving- 
wheel  moves  uniformly,  the  radius  vector 
of  the  other  has  the  required  motion.  See 
Epicycloidal  Wheel  under  EPICYCLOIDAL, 
and  Sun-and-planet  Wheels  under  SUN. 

Plangent  (plan'jent),  a.  [L.  planyens,  plan- 
ffentis,  ppr.  of  plango,  to  beat.]  Beating; 
dashing,  as  a  wave.  '  The  plangent  wave.' 
Sir  H.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Planifolious  (pla-ni-fo'li-us),  a.  [I.  planus, 
plain,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  An  epithet  ap- 
plied by  some  botanists  to  a  flower  made  up 
of  plane  leaves  or  petals,  set  together  in 
circular  rows  round  the  centre.  The  word 
Planipetalous  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Planimeter  (pla-nim'et-er),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  area  of  any  plane 
figure  laid  down  on  paper,  so  contrived  that, 
when  the  tracer  has  described  the  outline 
of  the  figure,  the  area  is  indicated  by  the 
index.  Called  also  Platometei: 

Planimetrlc,  Planimetrical  (pla-ni-met'- 
rik,  pla-ni-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  plani- 
metry or  the  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces. 

Planimetry  (pla-nim'et-ri),  n.  [L.  planus, 
plain,  and  Gr.  inetreo,  to  measure.]  The 
mensuration  of  plane  surfaces,  or  that  part 
of  geometry  which  regards  lines  and  plane 
figures. 

Planing -machine.  Planing-mill  (plan'- 
ing-ma-shen',  plan  ing-mil),  n.  1.  A  ma- 
chine for  planing  wood,  the  usual  form  of 
which  has  cutters  on  a  drum  rotating  on 
a  horizontal  axis  over  the  board  which 
passes  beneath.  The  cutter-drum  may  be 
repeated  underneath  and  at  the  edges,  so 
as  to  plane  top,  bottom,  and  edges  simul- 
taneously.— 2.  A  machine-tool  for  planing 
metals,  in  which  the  metal  object  to  be 
planed,  fixed  to  a  traversing  table,  is  moved 
against  a  relatively  fixed  cutter. 

Planipennes,  Planipennates  (pla-ni-pen'- 
nez,  pla'ni-pen-na"tez),  n.  pi.  [L.  planus, 
flat,  and  penna,  a  feather,  a  wing.  ]  A  tribe 
of  neuropterous  insects,  comprehending 
those  which  have  flat  wings,  of  which  the 
inferior  pair  almost  equal  the  superior  ones, 


Planipennes—  Termes  lucifiigus  (White  Ant). 

and  are  simply  folded  underneath  at  their 
anterior  margin.     The  ant-lions  and  ter- 
mites are  examples  of  this  tribe. 
Planipetalous   (pla-ni-pet'al-us),  a.     [L. 


pla 
bot. 


lanu-n,  flat,  and  Gr.  petalon,  a  petal.]  In 
t.  having  flat  petals  or  leaves;  flat-leaved. 
See  PLANIFULIOUS. 

Planish  (plan'ish),  v.t.  [From  plane.]  To 
make  smooth  or  plain,  as  wood;  to  condense, 
smooth,  and  toughen,  as  a  metallic  plate, 
by  light  blows  of  a  hammer;  to  polish;  as, 
to  planish  silver  goods  or  tin-plate. 

Planisher  (plan'ish-er),  n.  1.  A  thin  flat- 
ended  tool  used  by  tinners  and  braziers  for 
smoothing  tin-plate  and  brass-work.—  2.  A 
workman  who  smooths  or  planes. 

Planisphere  (plan'i-sfer),  «.  [L.  planus, 
plain,  and  E.  sphere.]  1.  A  sphere  projected 
on  a  plane;  a  map  exhibiting  the  circles  of 
the  sphere.—  2.  A  name  given  to  any  contriv- 
ance in  which  plane  surfaces,  moving  on  one 
another,  fulfil  any  of  the  uses  of  a  celestial 
globe. 

Planispheric  (plan-i-sfer'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  planisphere. 

Plank  (plangk),  n.  [Norm,  planke,  a  wooden 
bridge,  Fr.  dial,  planke,  Pr.  planca,  plancha, 
Fr.  planche,  from  L.  planca  (for  planica),  a 
board,  slab,  from  i.  planus,  plain.  The  D. 
plank,  Sw.planka,  G.  and  Dan.  planke,  have 
the  same  origin.  ]  1.  A  broad  piece  of  sawed 
timber,  differing  from  a  board  only  in  being 
thicker.  The  name  is  given  generally  to 
all  timber,  except  fir,  which  is  less  than 
4  inches  thick  and  thicker  than  1£  inch. 
Gwilt.  '  Trust  not  to  rotten  planks.  '  Shak. 
2.t  Something  resembling  a  plank;  a  slab. 

Over  his  grave  was  soon  after  erected  ...  a  monu- 
ment of  freestone,  witli  a  plank  of  marble  thereon. 

Wood. 

3.  Fig.  any  one  principle  or  article  of  a  po- 
litical or  other  platform. 

Their  declaration  of  principles  —  their  '  platform,'  to 
use  the  appropriate  term  —  was  settled  and  published 
to  the  world.  Its  distinctive  elements  or  Blanks' 
are  financial.  Times  newspaper. 

—  To  walk  the  plank,  a  mode  of  drowning 
practised  by  pirates  by  causing  their  victims 
to  walk  along  a  plank  laid  across  the  bul- 
warks of  a  ship  till  they  overbalance  it  and 
fall  into  the  sea. 

Plank  (plangk),  v.t.  1.  To  cover  or  lay  with 
planks;  as,  to  plank  a  floor  or  a  ship.  —  2.  To 
lay  down,  as  on  a  plank;  to  table:  generally 
applied  to  money.  'Why,  says  he,  shell 
out,  and  plank  down  a  pile  of  dollars.' 
Haliburton.  [United  States.] 
Plank-road  (plangk'rod),  n.  A  road  formed 
of  planks  laid  transversely,  much  used  in 
America. 

Plank-sheer  (plangk'sher),  n.  JVatrf.  the 
gunwale  or  covering  board  ;  a  plank  round 
the  ship  which  covers  and  secures  the  tim- 
ber-heads. 

Planky  (plan£k'i),n.  Constructed  of 
planks.  'Before  the  planky  gates.' 
Chapman. 

Planless  (plan'les),  a.  Having  no 
plan.  'Every  planless  measure.' 
Coleridge. 

Planner  (plan'er),  n.  One  who  plans 
Hano-     or  forms  a  plan  ;  a  projector. 
concave.  Piano-Concave  (pla-no-kon'kav),  a. 
Plane  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other  ;  as,  a  plano-concave  lens.    See 
LENS. 

Piano-conical  (pla-no-kon'ik-al),  a.     Plane 
or  flat  on  one  side  and  conical  on  the  other. 
Plano-convex  (pla-no-kon'veks),  a.    Plane 
or  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other;  as,  &  plano-convex  lens. 
Piano  -  horizontal     (  pla'no-ho-ri- 
zon"tal),  a.   Having  a  level  horizon- 
tal surface  or  position. 
Planometer  (pla-nom'et-er),  n.    [L. 
planus,  plane,  and  Gr.   metron,  a 
measure.]     A  plane,  hard  surface 
Piano-     uset*  m  machine-making  as  a  gauge 
convex,    for  plane  surfaces. 

Piano  -  orbicular  (  pla'no-or-bik"- 
u-ler),  a.  Flat  on  one  side  and  spherical  on 
the  other. 

Planorbis  (pla-nor'bis),  n.  [L.  planus, 
flat,  and  orbis,  a  circle.]  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water shells  of  a  discoidal  form,  resembling 
the  ammonite,  but  not  chambered.  Many 
species  are  common  in  Britain. 
Piano-subulate  (pla-no-sub'u-lat),  a.  [See 
SUBULATE.]  Smooth  and  awl-shaped. 
Plant  (plant),  n.  [Fr.  plante,  a  plant,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  from  L.  planta,  a  plant,  a 
twig,  a  slip,  a  cutting,  a  scion,  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  The  last  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  meaning,  whence  that  of  some- 
thing stuck  or  set  in  the  ground;  from  root  of 
planus,  plain.  ]  1.  One  of  the  organisms  which 
form  the  vegetable  kingdom;  avegetable;  an 
organized  living  body,  destitute  of  sensation 
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and  spontaneous  motion,  deriving  Its  sus- 
tenance from  the  Inorganic  world,  generally 
adhering  to  another  body,  and  drawing  from 
It  some  of  Its  nourishment,  and  having  the 
power  of  propagating  Itaelf  by  seeds  or  simi- 
lar reproductive  bodlea.  Some  aquatic  planta 
crow  without  being  attached  to  any  fixed 
body,  and  a  few  plant*  resemble  animals  In 
being  capable  of  assimilating  animal  (and 
therefore  organic)  food.    Some  of  the  lower 
plants  seem  so  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the 
least  highly  developed  animals  that  it  Isdiffl- 
rultto  say  where  the  series  of  plant*  ends  and 
that  of  animals  begins.    (See  extract  below.) 
The  principal  organs  of  nutrition  In  plants 
are  the  roots  and  leaves,  the  former  deriving 
nutriment  from  the  soil,  the  latter  from  tin- 
atmosphere  By  means  of  proper  vessels  the 
nourishing  juices  are  distributed  to  every 
part  of  the  plant.    Solid  matter  cannot  bedl- 
rectly  Imbibed  by  plants.  It  must  first  be  dis- 
solved in  wateror  in  a  gaseous  form.  Carbonic 
acid  U  an  Important  article  of  their  nutri- 
ment, being  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the 
leave*,  after  which  It  is  decomposed  within 
the  plant  by  the  influence  of  sunlight,  the 
carbon  going  to  form  vegetable  substances. 
while  the  oxygen  Is  exhaled  into  the  air.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  those  of  which  the 
(tower  Is  made  up  (see  FLOWER),  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  functions  which  they  perform  Is 
the  fruit  and  seeds,  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  become  developed  Into  new 
individuals.    The  woody  or  dicotyledonous 
plant*  or  exogens  consist  of  three  parts— the 
bark  or  exterior  coat,  which  covers  the  wood 
the  wood,  which  is  hard,  and  constitutes  the 
principal  part ;  and  the  pith  or  centre  of  the 
stem.    In  monocotyledonons  plants  or  enilo- 
gens  the  ligneous  or  fibrous  parts  and  the 

Kithy  or  parenchymatous  are  equally  dlstri 
uted  through  the  whole  Internal  substance, 
and  in  such  acotyledonous  plants  as  fun- 
guses, seaweed.  Ac.,  the  substance  Is  alto- 
gether parenchymatous  In  its  most  general 
sense  plant  comprehends  all  vegetables, 
trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  grasses.  Ac.  Popularly 
the  word  is  generally  applied  to  the  smaller 
specie*  of  vegetables. 

What  are  the  characters  which  induce  us  to  place 
any  iriven  organism  in  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdomT  What,  in  short,  are  theililferences  Wtween 
animals  and  •/..««»  .  .  .  Whilst  all  the  preceding 
points  have  failed  to  yield  a  means  of  invariably  separ- 
ating animals  from  jUanti,  a  distinction  which  holds 
good  without  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  food  taken  respectively  by  each  and  in  the 
results  of  the  conversion  of  the  same.  .  As  a 

broad  rule,  all  f'"'H'  arc  endowed  with  the  power  of 
converting  Inorganic  into  organic  matter.  The  food 
•T/MflUV  consists  of  the  inorganic  compounds,  car- 
bonic acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  along  with  small 
quantities  of  certain  mineral  salts  From  these  and 
from  these  only,  flantt  are  capable  of  elaborating 
the  protemaceous  matter  or  protoplasm  which  constH 
lutes  the  physical  l>asis  of  life.  Plata,,  therefore 
lake  as  food  very  simple  bodies,  and  manufacture 
them  into  much  more  complex  substances.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  no  known  animal  possesses  the 
power  of  converting  inorganic  compounds  into  or- 
ganic matter,  but  all.  mediately  or  immediately,  are 
dependent  In  this  respect  upon  flattti.  All  animals 
as  far  as  is  certainly  known,  require  ready-m.ide  pro- 
n  mat(er  for  the  maintenance  of  existence 
and  this  they  can  only  obtain  in  the  first  instance  from 
flay,  Animals,  in  fact,  differ  from  //,..,/,  in  re- 
quiring  as  food  complex  organic  bodies,  which  they 
"••Mull  reduce  to  very  much  simpler  inorganic 

tion  or  burning,  and  consists  essentially  in  Hucon- 
version  of  the  energy  of  the  food  into  vital  work, 

food  into  living  tissue      Plant,,   therefore.  ar°e  the 
•TMtssaniCicturert  in  nature.  animaU  are  the  great 
sumers.     lust,  however,  as  this  law  does  not  In- 
variably  hold  good  for //a,,/,,  certain  fungi  being  in 
ssible  that  a 
the  law  will 


e  case  of  animals  also.       ... 

1  A  young  tree;  a  sapling;  hence,  a  stick  or 
staff. 

There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our 
young//.,,,,,  with  can-intf  •  Rosalind  •  on  their  lurks. 

Take  a  flaxl  of  stubborn  oak, 

And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke,  rtryden 

»  t  The  sole  of  the  foot.    BJomon.-4.The 
•res,  machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  *c., 
***1  *£  JaIT3r  on  any  '""'«  or  mechanical 
i    The  locomotives,  carriage*,  vans 
' 


,, 
k  ;  dodge  ;  swindle  ;  artifice.   [Slang  ) 

It  wasn't  a  had//.,,,/,  that  of  mine,  on  Fikey,  the 

""  •"•• 


Plant  (plant),  r  f.     1.  To  put  In  the  ground 
and  cover  as  seed  for  growth.-2.  To  set  In 

mutT  .H.hgro1.Ul1  "  Vounf[  tree  or  " 
retable  with  roota.-S.  To  furnish  with 

:  to  fill  and  adorn  with  something 
plant*!:  to  lay  out  and  prepare  with  plant*; 
m*.  to  plant  a  garden  or  an  orchard.—..  To 


engender;   to  set  the  germ   of  anything 
that  may  increase.     'It  engenders  choler, 
planteth  anger.'    Shot.  —  5  To  set  upright; 
to  set  firmly;  to  fix.    '  Ills  standard  planted 
on  Laurentum's  towers. '    Dryden. 
Uc  flanti  his  footsteps  in  the  sea. 
And  rides  upon  the  storm.  Cotvptr. 

0.  To  M't  and  direct  or  point ;  as,  to  plant 
cannon  against  a  fort.  —7.  To  furnish  the 
first  Inhabitants  of;  to  settle;  as,  to  plant  a 
colony. — 8.  To  introduce  and  establish;  as, 
to  plant  Christianity  among  the  heathen. 
Plant  (plant),  r.i.  To  perform  the  act  of 
planting. 

1  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave 
the  increase.  t  Cor.  iii.  6. 

Plantable  (plant'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
planted. 

Plant-a-crulve,  Planta-crew  (plant'a- 
krov,  plant'a-kro),  n.  [Probably  from  Fr. 
plant,  a  plantation  or  bed,  <l.  to,  and  crue, 
growth.  ]  A  small  inclosure  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  colewort  plants,  etc.  [Scotch.] 

I  till  a  piece  of  my  best  ground ;  down  comes  a 
sturdy  beggar  that  wants  a  kail-yard,  or  a  flant-a- 
crtiive.  as  you  call  it,  and  he  claps  down  an  inclosure 
in  the  middle  of  my  bit  shot  of  corn,  as  lightly  as  if 
he  was  baith  laird  and  tenant.  Sir  It'.  Scott. 

Plantage  t  (plant'aj),  n.  Plants  generally; 
or  an  herb,  probably  Plantago  major. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  flattest  to  the  moon.    SHak. 

Plantagineas,  Plantaglnaceas  (plan-ta- 
jin'e-<5,  plan-ta'ji-iia"se-e),ri.p[.  [L.plantogo, 
a  plantain  )  A  small  nat.  order  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monopetalous  exogenous 
series.  It  consists  of  herbaceous,  rarely 
auffrntescent,  plants,  with  alternate  or 
radical,  rarely  opposite,  leaves,  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers  on  scapes  arising  from  the 
lower  leaves.  The  common  rib-grass,  or 
Plantago  lanceolata,  may  be  taken  as  a 
type.  The  herbage  is  slightly  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  the  seeds  are  covered  with 
mucus,  which  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
stiffening  of  linen  by  the  manufacturers 
Plantago  (plan-ta'go),  n.  [t.,  from  planta, 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  a  vague  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  foot.)  A  genus 
o.  plants.  See  PLANTAIN,  a  genus  of  herb« 
Plantain  (plan' tan),  n.  [Fr.  plantain 
from  L.  plantago  (which  seeXJ  I'lantago, 
nat.  order  Plantaginacea?,  a  rather  large 
genus  of  perennial  or  annual  herbs,  found 
in  all  temperate  regions,  and  represented  in 
Britain  by  flvc  species,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  P.  lanceolata,  or  rib-grass  The 
leaves  of  the  greater  plantain  and  hoary 
plantain  (]'.  major  and  media)  are  by  coun- 
try people  frequently  applied  to  fresh 
wounds.  The  water- plantain  is  Alimia 
Plantago. 

These  poor  slight  sores 
Need  not  a  ftantai,,.  Sean,  &  Fl 

Plantain,  Plantain-tree  (plan'tan,  plan 


Plantain-tree  i.Vuia  tara<tuiaca\. 

tin-trtX  n.  [Sp.  platano.]  A  name  fre- 
quently applied  to  Mum  paraditiaca  now 
cultivated  in  all  tropical  climates.  The 
stem  is  soft,  herbaceous.  15  or  20  feet  high 
with  leaves  often  more  than  0  feet  long  and 
nearly  2  broad.  The  fruit  grows  In  clusters 
s  about  1  Inch  In  diameter  and  8  or  9  inch. 


inhabitants  of  tropical  climates 
Plantain-eater  (plan'tan-et-er),  n.  A  scan- 
soria  bird  of  the  genus  ifusophaga,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Insessores  or  pcrchers.  found 
i  M2S  anj!  "°  called  from  Plantains  form- 
Ing  their  principal  food.  The  base  of  the 


ttto.  far,  fat.  f»u;       me,  met.  her;       pln«.  pin;     note,  not, 


bill  Is  enormously  dilated,  so  as  to  spread 
like  a  casque  or  helmet  over  the  forepart 
of  the  head  as  far  as  the  crown,  where  It* 
thickened  sides  form  a  semicircle  The 
Hmolacea,  or  violet  plantain  eater,  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Senegal  is  a  very  mat-mil- 
cent  bird. 

Plantal  t  (plan'tal),  a     Belonging  to  plant*. 
•I'lantal  germinations.'    Glanville 

Plantar  (plan'tar).  a.    [L.  planta.  the  sole 
I    of  the  foot]    In  anat.  relating  or  belonging 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  as,  the  plantar  arch  • 
the  plantar  muscle     Dunnliton 

Plantarts  (plan-ta'ris).  n.    [See  above  ]    A 
muscle  of  the  foot  which  serves  to  extend  It 

Plantatlonfplan-ta'shon),  n.    [L  plantatio' 
from  planto.  to  plant. )  1.  The  act  of  plant! 
or  setting  in  the  earth  for  growth  _' 
place  planted ;  a  small  wood ;  a  grove  •  i 
piece  of  ground  planted  with  trees  or  shrub* 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber  or  COD- 

pice  wood. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens  and  orderly  tlanlatiott,  so 
are  tumults  to  parliaments.  HAanBasliaa 

8.  An  estate  or  tract  of  land  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  the  West  Indies 
Ac.,  cultivated  chiefly  by  negroes  or  other 
non-European  labourers,  who  live  in  a  dis- 
tinct community  on  the  estate,  under  the 
control  of  the  proprietor  or  master,  -it  An 
original  settlement  in  a  new  country  i 
coionXT5-  A  flret  Planting;  introduction; 
establishment.  'The  first  planlati,M  ,,f 
Christianity  in  this  island.'  Eikon  BatilOtl 
Plant -cane  (plant'kan),  n.  The  original 
plants  of  the  sugar-cane,  produced  from 
germs  placed  In  the  ground;  or  canes  of  the 
flret  growth,  in  distinction  from  therarooru 
or  sprouts  from  the  roots  of  canes  which 
have  been  cut.  [West  Indies.  ] 
Plant -cutter  (plant'kut-er),  n.  A  bird  of 
the  sub-family  Phytotominrc,  so  called  from 
their  habit  of  seizing  the  plants  on  which 
they  feed,  and  nipping  their  stems  asunder 
with  their  sharp  bills.  The  Chilian  plant- 
cutter  (Phytotama  rara)  is  about  the  size  of 
a  thrush,  and  is  most  destructive  to  crop*. 
Plant-eating  (plant'et-ing),  n.  Subsisting 
on  plants ;  phyto- 
phagous. 

Planted  (plant'ed), 
PP  In  joinery,  a 
term  applied  to  a 

Panel  with  planted        projecting  member 
Mouldings.  wrought  on  a  separ- 

ate piece  of  stuff.and 

afterwards  fixed  in  its  place;  as,  a  planted 
moulding. 

Planter  ( plant'er),  n.  i.  One  that  plants, 
sets,  introduces,  or  establishes;  as,  a  planter 
of  maize;  a  planter  of  vines;  the  planter! 
of  a  colony. —2.  One  who  owns  a  plantation- 
used  especially  in  the  West  Indies  and  south- 
ern states  of  America.-  3.  One  that  intro- 
duces and  establishes;  a  disseminator.  '  The 
sermons  of  the  flrst  planters  of  Christianity  ' 
Addiion.— 4.  A  person  engaged  in  the  fishing 
trade.  [Newfoundland.]— 5.  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  the  naked  trunk  of  a  tree,  one  end  of 
which  is  firmly  planted  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
while  the  other  rises  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  vessels 
navigating  the  rivers  of  the  western  United 
States.  Kartlett, 

Plantershlp  (plant'er-ship),  n.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  planter,  or  the  management  of  a 
plantation,  as  in  the  United  States  or  West 
Indies. 

Plantlcle  (plan'ti-kl),  n.  A  young  plant,  or 
plant  in  embryo  Darwin 
Plantlgrada  (plan'ti-gra-da),n.pJ.  [L.planta, 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  gradior,  to  walk.) 
A  section  of  carnivorous  animals  in  which 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  ground  in  walk- 


Ptantigrada— Foot  of  Polar  Bear. 
a.  Femur  or  thigh,    i,  Tibia  or  leg.     c.  Tarsus  or 
f«l-      rf.  Calx  or  heel.     ,,  Planla  or  sole  of  for* 
S.  DigitJ  or  toes. 

Ing.    It  includes  the  bears,  racoons,  bad- 
gers, Ac. 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fry. 
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Plantigrade  (plan'ti-grad),  n.  A  carnivo- 
rous animal  of  the  section  Plantigrada. 

Plantigrade  (plan'ti-grad),  a.  Walking  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Planting  (plant'ing),  n.  1.  The  art  of  form- 
ing plantations  of  trees;  also,  the  act  or  art 
of  inserting  plants  in  the  soil.— 2.  Something 

Slanted;  a  plantation.  Is.  Ixi.  3.— 3.  In  arch. 
le  laying  of  the  first  courses  of  stone  in  a 
foundation. 

Plantless  ( plantles ),  a.  Without  plants ; 
destitute  of  vegetation.  Edin.  Rev. 

Plantlet  (plaut'let),  n.  A  little  undeveloped 
or  rudimentary  plant. 

Plant-louse  (plant'lous),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  the  various  species  of  the  genus 
Aphis.  See  APHIS. 

Plantocracy  (plan-tok'ra-si),  n.  [E.  plant, 
and  Gr.  k  rated,  to  rule.  ]  1.  Government  by 
planters.  —  2.  Planters  collectively.  Eclec- 
tic Kev.  [Rare.] 

Plantule  (plant'ul),  71.  [Fr.  plantule,  dim. 
of  plants,  a  plant.]  The  embryo  of  a  plan^. 

Planula  (plan'u-la),  n.  [L.  planus,  flat.] 
Inzool.  the  oval  ciliated  free-swimming  em- 
bryo of  certain  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Planxty  t  (plank'sti),  n.  An  Irish  or  Welsh 
melody  for  the  harp,  often,  but  not  always, 
of  a  mournful  character. 

Plaque  (plak),  ».  [Fr.]  1.  An  ornamental 
plate;  a  brooch;  the  plate  of  a  clasp. 

In  front  of  his  ttirban  there  was  a  plaque  of  dia- 
monds and  emeralds.  /K  H.  Russell. 

2.  In  Vciefine  arts,  a  flat  plate  of  metal  upon 
which  enamels  are  painted;  hence,  applied 
to  the  small  enamels  themselves  done  at 
Limoges  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Plash  (plash),  n.  [D.  plasch,  plas,  a  puddle. 
The  word  seems  to  be  from  a  verb  imitative 
of  a  splashing  or  plashing  sound ;  comp.  D. 
plassea,  G.  platschen,  platschern,  to  paddle 
in  water;  L.G.  plasken,  E.  to  splash.]  1.  A 
small  collection  of  standing  water;  a  puddle; 
a  pond. 

He  leaves 
A  shallow  flash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep.    Shak. 

2.  A  splash.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Plash  (plash),  D. i.    To  dabble  in  water;  to 
fall  with  a  dabbling  sound;  to  splash. 

My  lance 

Plashing-  among  bedded  pebbles,  stuck 
In  the  middle  of  a  brook.  Keats. 

Plash  (plash),  v. t.  1.  To  make  a  splashing 
noise  in.  —  2.  To  sprinkle  with  colouring 
matter  so  as  to  produce  an  imitation  of 
granite;  as,  to  plash  a  wall. 

Plash  (plash),  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  plaissier,  plassier, 
plessier,  from  L.  plexus,  pp.  of  plecto,  to 
weave,  to  twist.  Pleach  is  a  collateral  form.  ] 
To  bend  down  and  interweave  the  branches 
or  twigs  of;  as,  to  plash  a  hedge.  '  The  hedge 
to  plash.'  Hood.  See  PLASHINfl. 

For  nature  loath,  so  rare  a  jewel's  wracke, 
Seem'd  as  she  here  and  there  \\&&f  lash'd  a  tree, 
If  possible  to  hinder  destiny.  If .  Brtrwne. 

Plash  (plash),  n.  The  branch  of  a  tree  partly 
cut  or  lopped,  bent  down,  and  bound  to 
other  branches. 

Plashet  (plash'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  plash.]  A 
small  pond  or  puddle. 

Plashing  (plash'ing),  n.  A  mode  of  repair- 
ing or  modifying  a  hedge,  by  bending  down 
a  portion  of  the  shoots,  cutting  them  half 
through  near  the  ground,  to  render  them 
more  pliable,  and  twisting  them  among  the 
upright  stems,  so  as  to  render  the  whole 
effective  as  a  fence,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  all  the  branches  alive. 

PlashOOtt  (plash'ot),  n.  A  fence  made  of 
branches  of  trees  interwoven. 

Woodcocks  arrive  first  on  the  north  coast,  where 
every  hedge  serveth  for  a  road,  and  every  plashoot 
for  spingles  to  catch  them.  Carrw. 

Plash- wheel  (plash'whel),  n.  Same  asDos/i- 
wlieel  (which  see). 

Flashy  (plash'i),  a.  1.  Watery;  abounding 
with  puddles.  '  Unsound  and  plashy  fens.' 
Milton. — 2.  Specked  as  if  plashed  or  splashed 
with  colouring  liquid.  Keats. 

Plasm  (plazm),  n.  [Gr.  plastna,  form,  from 
plasso,  to  form.  ]  1.  A  mould  or  matrix  in 
which  anything  is  cast  or  formed  to  a  par- 
ticular shape.  [Rare.]  — 2.  In  biol.  plasma 
(which  see). 

Plasma  (plaz'ma),  n.  [Gr.  plasma,  some- 
thing formed  or  moulded,  from  plasso,  to 
form,  whence  plastic.  ]  1.  A  siliceous  mineral 
of  a  colour  between  grass-green  and  leek- 
green,  occurring  in  angular  pieces  in  beds, 
associated  with  common  chalcedony.  Many 
fine  engraved  ornaments  of  this  stone  have 
been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Rome.— 
2.  Formless  elementary  matter;  specifically, 
in  biol.  the  simplest  form  of  organized 


matter  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  body, 
out  of  which  the  several  tissues  are  formed; 
more  specifically,  in  mammals,  the  nearly 
colourless  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  are  suspended. 

A  great  portion  of  his  compositions  is  not  poetry, 
but  only  the//<w«a  of  poetry.  Landor. 

Plasmatlc,  Plasmatical  (plaz-mat'ik,  plaz- 
mat'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  plasma;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  plasma.— 2.  t  Giving 
shape ;  having  the  power  of  giving  form ; 
plastic.  '  Working  in  this  by  her  (Psyche's) 
plasmatical  spirits,  all  the  whole  world  into 
order  and  shape.'  Dr.  H.  More. 
Plasmodlum  (plas-mo'di-um),n.  [From  con- 
sisting of  protoptasm.]  A  form  which  cer- 
tain fungous  plants  assume  at  one  stage  of 
development.  See  MVXOMYCET^E. 
Plasmogony  (plaz-mog'o-ni),n.  [Gr.  plasma, 
form,  and  gone,  origin  or  generation.)  The 
generation  of  an  organism  from  a  plasma  or 
organic  formative  fluid.  Rossiter. 
Plaster  (plas'ter),  n.  [O.  Fr.  piastre  (Fr. 
pldtre),  from  L.  emplastrum,  Gr.  emplastron, 
plaster,  from  emplasso,  to  daub  over  —  en, 
on,  in,  and  plasso,  to  form,  to  mould,  to 
shape.  ]  1.  (a)  A  composition  of  lime,  water, 
and  sand,  with  or  without  hair  for  binding, 
well  mixed  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  used 
for  coating  walls  and  partitions  of  houses. 
(&)  Calcined  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime, 
used,  when  mixed  with  water,  for  finishing 
walls,  for  moulds,  ornaments,  casts,  luting, 
cement,  etc. — 2.  Ift  phar.  an  external  appli- 
cation of  a  harder  consistence  than  an  oint- 
ment, to  be  spread  according  to  different 
circumstances,  either  on  linen,  silk,  or 
leather.  Plasters  are  composed  of  unctuous 
substances,  united  either  to  powders  or 
metallic  oxides,  &c.  They  owe  their  con- 
sistence either  to  metallic  oxides,  especially 
those  of  lead,  or  to  wax,  resin,  &c. — Plaster 
of  Paris,  a  composition  of  several  species 
of  gypsum,  originally  obtained  from  Mont- 
martre  near  Paris,  used  in  building  and  in 
casting  busts  and  statues.  Popularly,  this 
name  is  applied  to  plaster-stone,  or  to  any 
species  of  gypsum.  The  plaster-stone  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  cal- 
cined into  the  plaster  used  by  the  modeller, 
plasterer,  etc.  When  diluted  with  water 
into  a  thin  paste  plaster  of  Paris  sets  rap- 
idly, and  at  the  instant  of  setting  expands 
or  increases  in  bulk ;  hence  this  material 
becomes  valuable  for  filling  cavities,  Ac., 
when  other  earths  would  shrink.  See  GYP- 
SUM. — Plaster  cast,  a  copy  of  an  object  ob- 
tained by  pouring  plaster  of  Paris  mixed 
with  water  into  a  mould  which  forms  a  copy 
of  the  object  in  reverse. 

Plaster  (plas'ter),  r.  (.  1.  To  overlay  or  cover 
with  plaster,  as  the  partitions  of  a  house, 
walls,  <fec.  —2.  To  cover  with  a  plaster,  as  a 
wound.  — 3.  To  lay  coarsely  on;  to  bedaub; 
as,  she  plasters  her  face  with  paint.  [Colloq.  ] 

Plasterer  (plas'ter-tr),  n.  1.  One  that  over- 
lays with  plaster.— 2.  One  that  makes  figures 
in  plaster. 

Plastering  (plas'ter-ing).  n.  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  overlaying  with  plaster. — 2.  The 
plaster-work  of  a  building;  a  covering  of 
plaster. 

Plaster -stone  (plas'ter-ston),  n.  Gypsum 
or  a  species  of  gypsum  (which  see). 

Plastery  (plas'ter-i),  a.  Resembling  plaster; 
containing  plaster. 

St.  Peter's  disappoints  me ;  the  stone  of  which  it  is 


made  is  a  poor  plastery  material ;  and  indeed  Rome 
in  general  might  be  called  a  rubbishy  plac 
AH. 


Plastic  (plas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  plastikos,  from 
plasso,  to  form.]  1.  Having  the  power  to 
give  form  or  fashion  to  a  mass  of  matter. 
'Plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end.'  Pope. 

Benign  Creator,  let  thy  plastic  hand 
Dispose  its  own  effect.  Prior. 

2.  Capable  of  being  modelled  or  moulded 
into  various  forms,  as  plaster,  clay,  &c.,  are 
plastic  materials ;  hence  capable  of  change 
or  modification;  capable  of  receiving  a  new 
bent  or  direction;  as,  in  youth  the  mind  is 
more  plastic  than  in  mature  age. — 3.  Per- 
taining, relating,  appropriate  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  modelling  or  moulding ;  pro- 
duced by,  or  appearing  to  be  produced  by, 
moulding  or  modelling :  said  of  sculpture 
and  the  kindred  arts,  as  distinguished  from 
painting  and  the  graphic  arts.  '  These  an- 
tique forms  in  which  Greek  plastic  art 
embodies  its  ideal  of  the  divine.'  Dr.  Caird. 
— Plastic  clay,  in  geol.  a  name  given  to  one 
of  the  beds  of  the  eocene  period,  from  its 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
It  is  a  marine  deposit,  and  is  found  in  the 


lower  eocene  of  England  and  France.  — 
Plastic  operations,  plastic  surgery,  opera- 
tions which  have  for  their  object  to  restore 
lost  parts,  as  when  the  skin  of  the  cheeks  is 
used  to  make  a  new  nose  (rhinoplastic),  and 
the  like. 

Plastlcalt  (plas'tik-al),  a.    Same  as  Plastic. 

Plasticity  (plas-tis'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  plastic :  (a)  the  quality  of 
giving  form  or  shape  to  matter,  (b)  Capa- 
bility of  being  moulded,formed,ormodelled. 
2.  Plastic  force  or  power.  Dunglison. 

Plastography  (plas-togYa-fi),  n.  [Gr.  plas- 
toffraphia,  forgery,  from  plastos,  formed, 
moulded,  and  yrapho,  to  write.]  1.  Imita- 
tion of  hand-writing;  forgery.  —2.  The  art  of 
forming  figures  in  plaster. 

Plastron  (plas'tron),  n.  [Fr.  plastron,  a 
breastplate.  See  PLASTER.]  1.  A  piece  of 
leather  stuffed,  used  by  fencers  to  defend 
the  breast  against  pushes.  — 2.  In  tool,  the 
lower  or  ventral  portion  of  the  bony  case 
of  the  chelonians  (tortoises  and  turtles). 

Plastron-de-fer(plas-tron-de-fer),  n.  [Fr] 
In  anc.  armour,  an  iron  plate  worn  beneath 
the  ringed  hauberk,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ditional protection. 

Plat  (plat),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  platted;  ppr. 
platting.  [Same  as  plait  (which  see).]  To 
interweave;  to  plait. 

When  they  had/tetffrfa  crown  of  thorns,  they  put 
it  upon  his  head.  Mat.  xxvii.  29. 

Plat  (plat),  n.  Work  done  by  plaiting  or 
interweaving. 

Plat  (plat),  n.  [Same  word  as  plot;  but  prob- 
ably affected  by  Fr.  plat,  plate,  flat  (from  the 
German).  See  PLATE.]  1.  A  small  piece  of 
ground  marked  out  and  devoted  to  some 
special  purpose;  a  plot  of  ground. 

I  keep  smooth  flats  of  fruitful  ground. 
Where  thou  may'st  warble,  eat,  and  dwell. 

Tennyson, 

2.  In  mining,  a  piece  of  ground  cut  out 
about  a  shaft,  after  it  is  sunk  to  a  certain 
depth,  for  containing  ore  or  deads.  — 3.  A 
large  flat  stone  used  as  the  landing-place 
of  a  stair.  [Scotch.] 

Platt(plat),  ji.  [Vr.plat, flat;comp. pta?i,from 
L.  planus,  plain.]  A  plan;  a  design;  a  map;  a 
chart.  '  To  be  workmanly  wrought,  accord- 
ing to  the  plat  thereof.'  Agreement,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  quoted  by  Richardson.  'To 
note  all  the  islands  and  to  set  them  down 
in  plat.'  Ilackluyt. 

Platt  (plat),  a.     Plain;  flat;  level. 

Platt  (plat),  adv.  1.  Plainly;  flatly;  down- 
right.— 2.  Smoothly;  evenly. 

Plata-azul(pla'ta-a-tlnil'),  n.  [Sp.,  azure  sil- 
ver] The  Mexican  name  for  a  rich  ore  of 
silver. 

Platalea  (pla-ta'le-a),  n.  [L. ,  the  spoonbill.  ] 
The  spoonbill  genus,  a  genus  of  grallatorial 
birds  closely  resembling  the  storks,  but  with 
the  bill  flattened  out  so  as  to  form  a  broad 
spoon-like  plate.  The  common  spoon-bill 
(Platalea  leucorodia),  though  rare  in  Britain, 
is  common  on  the  Continent. 

Platan,  Platane  ( plat'an,  plat'an ),  n.    [  L. 

platanus.  ]    The  plane-tree  (which  see). 

I  espied  thee,  fair  indefcfl  and  tall. 
Under  Aplatane.  Milton. 

Often,  where  clear-stemmed  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away.  rennysoii. 

Platanacese(pla-ta-na'se-e),n.^.  [L.platan- 
it&,  Gr.  platanos,  the  plane-tree,  from  platys, 
broad ,  in  allusion  to  its  broad,  flat  leaves.  ]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  known  by 
their  round  heads  of  monoecious  flowers,  their 
one-celled  ovary,  containing  one  ovule,  and 
the  embryo  lying  in  fleshy  albumen.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  with  sheathing  stipules 
opposite  to  the  leaves.  This  order  consists 
of  the  single  genus  Platanus  (see  PLANE- 
TREE),  containing  noble  timber  trees,  natives 
of  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and  North  America. 

Platanista(pla-ta-nis'ta),  n.  [L]  A  genus  of 
cetaceans,  family  Delphinidte,  differing  from 
the  true  dolphins  in  that  it  inhabits  fresh 
water,  and  in  its  blow-hole  being  a  longitu- 
dinal fissure  instead  of  transverse.  P.  gan- 
getica,  the  platanista  of  Pliny,  is  the  type 
of  the  genus,  which  was  formerly  included 
under  Delphinus. 

Platauus  (pla-ta'nus),  n.  A  genus  of  plants. 
See  PLANE-TREE  and  PI.ATANACE.B. 

Plata- verde  (pla' ta-ver'da),  n.  [Sp.,  green 
silver.  ]  A  native  bromide  of  silver  found 
in  Mexico. 

Platband  (plafband),  n.  [Fr.  plate-bande 
— plat,  plate,  flat,  and  bande,  a  band.  ]  1.  A 
border  of  flowers  in  a  garden,  along  a  wall, 
or  the  side  of  a  parterre.— 2.  Inarch,  (a)any 
flat  rectangular  moulding,  the  projection 
of  which  is  much  less  than  its  width;  a 
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i«»^  (6)  A  lintel  formed  with  VOUMO  r. 
In  Uw  manner  of  an  arch,  but  with  the  In- 
trado*  horizontal,  (c)  The  AlleU  between 
the  flute*  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pll- 

PUte  (pttt).  n.  [  From  0  Kr.  platr,  *  metal 
plate,  a  piece  of  plate-armour,  and  plat,  a 
dl«h;  plat,  plot*,  flat;  a  word  whotehUtory  to 
doubtful ;  comp.  D.  and  Dan.  flat,  8w.  and 
0  p£Z  ilat ;  perhapa  ( like  p&e)  from  Or. 
platy,.  broad:  cog  with  Skr.  pntku  broad; 
irYiin  aroot  signifying  to  be  extended  ]  1.  A 
piece  of  metal.  Battened  ur  tstradcd  to  an 
ma  turface  with  a  uniform  thickne«a.  - 
S.  Armour  of  plate,  competed  of  broad 
piece*,  and  thn*  dl.tinguiahed  from  i«ail 
•Mangled  with  ghaitly  wound*  through 
Plate  and  mail '  Milton.  'Square*  of  men  in 
Imam  plata:  7V»»j»<m.-S.  I>orae*tlcre.- 
leta,  utensils,  or  Inrtrument*.  a*  flagon*, 
dishes,  cup*.  spoons,  knlve*  aim  fork*,  Ac., 
made  of  gold  or  silver;  alto,  an  article  or 
article*  of  gold  or  direr  given  to  the  winner 
In  a  contett.  especially  to  the  owner  of  the 
winning  hone  In  a  race. 
At  »o«r  dwuMt  bright  pewter  comes  too  late. 
Wbe*  ro«r  *««  fount  was  «ll  served  up  In  /g*. 

4  A  amall  ihallow  veuel  of  metal,  porce- 
lain, or  earthenware,  from  which  food  I* 
eaten  at  table.  — 5.  A  beam  or  piece  of  Um- 
ber laid  horizontally  in  a  wall  to  receive  the 
end*  of  other  timber*.  The  plate  for  roof 
timber*,  and  al*o  for  Joists,  is  called  a  wall 
plate.  — «.  A  piece  of  metal,  as  copper  or 
•teel,  on  which  any  tiling  I*  engraved  for  the 
purpoae  of  being  printed  off  on  paper,  Ac. ; 
hence,  the  printed  representation  or  im- 

Rre*sion  from  an  engraved  plate:  as,  a  book 
lustrated  with platei.—  7.  A  page «f  stereo- 
type, or  fixed  metallic  types,  for  printing  - 
8.  In  her.  a  roundel  tinctured  argent. -9.  t  A 
piece  of  *Uver  money. 

Belike  he  has  tome  new  trick  for  a  purse ; 
And  if  he  h.u,  he's  worth  three  hundred  flats. 
JWMPMft 

10.  In  IHI'HI'II..;.  a  term  for  compact  beds  of 
shale,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
break  up  into  thin  plates  or  lamina.  [North 
of  England.] 

Plate  (plat),  at.  pret  A  pp.  plated;  ppr. 
plating.  1.  To  cover,  furnish,  or  adorn  with 
a  plate  or  plates:  especially,  to  overlay  with 
a  thin  coating  of  silver  or  other  metal,  either 
by  a  mechanical  process,  as  hammering,  or 
by  a  chemical  process,  as  rlectrotyping: 
used  particularly  of  silver;  as.  j>(rtte</ vessels. 
a  To  arm  with  plate-armour  for  defence. 
•Plated  In  h.tliilim -nti  of  war.'  Shale.— 
3  To  beat  into  thin  flat  pieces  or  laminae. 

Plate-armour  (ptat'ar-mer),  n.  Defensive 
armour  consisting  of  plates  of  metal. 

Plateau  (pla-to),  n,  pi.  Plateaux,  Pla- 
teaus (pla-tozX  (Fr.)  1.  A  broad,  flat 
area  of  land  III  an  elevated  position;  a  table- 
land :  an  elevated  plain.  -  2.  A  large  orna- 
mental dish  for  the  centre  of  a  table. 

Plate-backet  (plat'bas-ket),  n.  1.  A  basket 
lined  with  tin  for  removing  plates  which 
have  been  used  from  u  dinner-table. — 2.  A 
small  basket  lined  with  baize  for  holding 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  Sitnmondt. 

Plate-carrier  (plafkar-l-cr),  n.  l.  A  kin.l 
of  tray  on  which  servants  bring  plates  to 
table.  —2  A  contrivance  In  hotels  and  eat- 
Ing-horttes,  consisting  of  a  case  with  a  num- 
ber of  shelve*,  which  can  be  raised  ami 
lowered  so  as  to  take  up  and  bring  down 
plate*  from  and  to  the  kitchen*. 

Plateful  (plat'fiil),  n.  As  much  as  a  plate 
will  hold 

Plate-girder  (plat'gerd-er),  n.  A  (tinier 
formed  of  a  single  plate  of  metal,  or  of  a 
Krie*  of  plate*  joined  together. 

Plate-KlMI  (plat'glasX  n.  A  superior  kind 
of  thick  glaw  used  for  mirrore,  and  also  for 
large  pane*  In  windows,  shop  front*,  Ac.  It 
contain*  about  78  per  cent  of  silica,  potash 
Z,  soda  IS.  lime  S,  and  alumina  2 

Plate-holder  (plafhold.or),  n.  In  photoy. 
that  part  of  a  camera  which  is  used  to  con- 
tain and  transport  the  sensitized  plate;  the 
slide. 

Plate-Iron  (platl-ernX  n.  Iron  drawn  Into 
flat  plates  by  Iteing  passed  between  cylin- 
drical rollers;  rolled  iron. 

Plate!  (pla'tel).  n    A  small  dish.  Simmmd*. 

Plate-layer  (platla-er).  n.  In  rail  a  work- 
man who*e  occupation  is  to  lay  down  rail* 
ami  flx  them  to  the  sleepers. 

Plate-leather  <  plaflern-cr),  n.  Chamois 
leather  used  for  cleaning  gold  or  silver 

Plate-mark  (pttt'mark).  n.  A  legal  mark 
or  symbol  made  on  certain  gold  and  silver 


article*  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  their 
decree  of  purity,  Ac.  These  symbol*  are— 
(ifrhe  maker's  mark  or  initial*.  (2)  The 
assay  mark.  For  gold,  the  assay  mark  is  a 
crown  and  figures  indicating  the  number  of 
cant*  fine.  For  silver,  In  England,  It  Is  a 
lion-passant;  in  Ireland,  a  harp  crowned; 
to  Guugow,  a  lion-rampant;  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, •  thtatle.  (S)  The  hall-mark  of  the 
district-otHce.  Theae  office*  are  at  London, 
York  Exeter.  Chester,  Newcastle,  Birming- 
ham,'  Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin  The*e  mark*  are  generally  the 
towns'  coat  of  arm*.  (4)  The  date-mark, 
consisting  of  a  letter  which  is  changed  every 
year.  (6)  The  duty-mark,  consisting  of  the 
head  of  the  sovereign.  ThU  indicates  that 
the  duty  has  been  paid. 

Plate-metal  (plat'met-al),  n.  A  trade  name 
for  white  cast-iron. 

Platen  (plat/en),  n.  [From  plat,  flat.]  In 
printiivj,  the  flat  part  of  a  prea*  by  which 
the  impression  is  made. 

Plate-paper  (plat'pa-per),  n.  A  heavy, 
spongy  paper  used  for  taking  impressions 
from  engraved  plates. 

Plate-powder  (plat'pou-der).  n.  A  compo- 
sition for  cleaning  gold  and  silver  plate : 
called  also  Rouge-powder.  The  most  com- 
mon powder  is  made  by  triturating  one  part 
of  rouge  with  three  parts  of  prepared  chalk. 

Plate-printer  (plat'print-er),  n.  A  work- 
man who  produces  impressions  from  en- 
graved plates. 

Plate-printing  (plat'print-lng),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  printing  from  an  engraved 
plate. 

Plater  (plat'er).  n.  1.  One  who  coats  articles 
with  gold  or  silver.— 2.  A  horse  that  com- 
petes for  a  plate.  Letter. 

Plate-rack  (plat'rak),  n.  A  frame  in  a  scul- 
lery, kitchen,  or  pantry  lor  the  reception  of 
dinner  plates  and  dishes  after  «  ashing. 

Plate-railway  (plafral-wa),  n.  A  tramway 
in  which  the  wheel-tracks  arc  flat  plates. 

Plateresque  (plat-er-esk').  n.  and  o.  [Sp. 
plateresco,  from  plata,  silver]  A  term  to 
describe  architectural  enrichments  resem- 
bling silver  work.  Ford. 

Plate -roller  (plat'rol-er).  n.  A  smooth 
roller  for  making  sheet  or  plate  iron. 

Plate-shears  (plat'sherz),  „ .  pi.  A  machine 
for  cutting  or  shearing  sheet  or  plate  metal, 
such  as  boiler  plate. 

Platessa  (plat-es'sa),  n.  [L.]  A  name  given 
by  some  naturalists  to  the  genus  of  fishes 
which  includes  the  plaice. 

Plate-tracery  (plat-tra'ser-i),  n.  In  arch. 
the  earliest  form  of  tracery,  used  at  the 


Plate-tracery.— Early  English  Window,  Lillington. 

beginning  of  Early  English  architecture,  in 
which  the  openings  are  formed  or  cut  in  the 
stonework,  and  have  no  projecting  mould- 
Ing*. 

Plate- warmer  ( plat '  warm  -er ),  n.  A  case 
with  shelves,  or  other  apparatus,  in  which 
plates  are  warmed  Iwfore  the  fire. 

Plate-wheel  (plat'whel),  n.  A  wheel  with- 
out arms  or  spoke* ;  a  wheel  in  which  the 
rim  and  nave  are  connected  by  a  plate  or 
web. 

Platey,  Platy  (pla'ti).  a.    Like  a  plate;  flat. 

Platform  (plat'form).  n.     (Plat,  flat,  and 

form;¥r.plate-.furme.]  1  t  The  sketch  of  any- 
thing horizontally  delineated;  the  Ichno- 
grapny.  Sandyt.  —  2.  t  A  place  laid  out  after 
any  model.  Pope. — S.  Any  flat  or  horizontal 
structure,  especially  if  raised  above  some 
particular  level ;  as,  (a)  the  flat  roof  of  a 
building  on  the  ontaide.  (6)  The  place 


where  gun*  are  mounted  on  a  fortress  or 
battery,  (e)  Xaut.  the  orlop  (which  see). 
(a)  The  raised  walk  at  a  railway  station  for 
landing  passengers  and  goods,  (e)  A  place 
raised  above  the  floor  of  a  hall  set  apart  for 
the  speakers  at  public  meetings. 

The  easiest  means  of  cahiinp  a  nubile  character  in 
Britain  is  that  presented  by  the  platform. 

Times  Hewijajfr. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  host  of  smaller  men  whose 
poor  thoughts  clothe  themselves  on  the  platform, 
and  through  the  press,  in  poorer  words,  no  one  c.ui 
read  the  speeches  of  even  our  greatest  statesmen 
.  .  .  without  being  constrained  toadmiothat,  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  orators  and  authors  of  the 
past,  we  have  fallen  on  degenerate  times. 

!«•   CafrJ. 

4.  The  aggregate  of  principles  expressly 
adopted  or  avowed  by  any  body  of  men,  such 
as  a  political  party;  a  declared  system  of 
policy;  as,  a  political  platform;  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  plat/arm. 

Their  minds  and  affections  were  universally  bent 
even  against  all  the  orders  and  laws  wherein  the 
church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  platform  of 
Genera.  Ef.  Hooker. 

Hence— 5.  Opinions  or  principles  generally. 
Lever. 

Platform-car  (plat'form-kar),  n.  An  open 
railway  car  or  wagon  having  no  inclosing 
sides  or  merely  surrounded  by  low  ledges, 
intended  for  carrying  stones,  pig-iron,  and 
the  like. 

Platform-scales  (plat'form-skalz).  n.  pi.  A 
weighing  machine  or  balance  with  a  flat 
scale  on  which  the  object  to  be  weighed  I* 
placed. 

Platic  (pla'tik),  a.  In  attrol.  pertaining  to  or 
in  the  position  of  a  ray  cast  from  one  planet 
to  another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the  orbit 
of  its  own  light.  Badty. 
Platln  (plat'in),  n.  [.Same  as  platen.]  The 
seat  of  a  machine  tool  on  which  the  work 
is  secured. 

Platina  (plat'l-na),  n.  [Sp.  platina,  from 
plata,  silver.  See  PLATE.]  1.  The  old  name 
of  platinum.  See  PLATINUM.  —  2.  Twisted 
silver-wire.— 3.  An  iron  plate  for  glazing 
stuff. 

Plating  (pliit'ing),  n.  1  The  art  or  operation 
of  covering  articles  with  a  thin  coating  of 
metal,  especially  of  overlaying  articles  made 
of  the  baser  metals  with  a  thin  coating  of 
gold  or  silver.  It  is  effected  in  various 
ways ;  sometimes  the  gold  or  silver  is  at- 
tached to  and  rolled  out  with  the  other 
metal  by  pressure;  sometimes  the  one  metal 
is  precipitated  from  its  solution  upon  the 
other.electro-chemical  decomposition  being 
now  much  employed  for  this  purpose.  See 
ELECTROTYPE. — 2.  A  thin  coating  of  one 
metal  laid  upon  another  metal. 
PlatlniC  (pla-tin'ik),  a.  In  chem.  of  or  per- 
taining to  platinum. 

Platiniferous  (pla-ti-nif'er-us),  a.    [Pla- 
f  Alton,  and  L.  fero,  to  produce.)   Producing 
platinum;  as,  platin(ferous  sand. 
Plattnl2e  (plafin-lz),  v.t.    To  combine  with 
platinum;  to  cover  with  platinum. 
Platinode  (plat'in-6d),  n.    The  cathode  or 
negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
Platinoid  (plat'in-oid),  n.    [Platinum,  and 
Gr.  eidoi,  likeness.]    A  name  given  to  a  fa- 
mily of  metals  with  which  platinum  is  In- 
variably found  associated.    The  platinoids 
are  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  osmium, 
and  ruthenium. 

Platinous  (plat'in-us),  a.  Containing  or  con- 
sisting of  platinum. 

Platinum  (plat'i-num),  n.  [See  PLATIHA.] 
Sym.  Pt.  At.  wt.  197-4.  A  metal  di»- 
covered  in  1741  in  the  mines  of  Choco  in 
Peru.  It  occur*  only  in  the  metallic  state, 
associated  or  combined  with  various  other 
metals,  such  as  copper,  iron,  lead,  titanium, 
chromium,  gold,  silver,  palladium,  rhodium, 
osmium, ruthenium, and  iridium.  It  is  usually 
In  the  form  of  rounded  or  flattened  grains 
of  a  metallic  lustre  and  white  colour,  mixed 
with  sand  and  other  alluvial  depositions. 
Pure  platinum  has  a  white  colourvery  mm  li 
like  silver,  but  of  inferior  lustre.  It  Is  the 
heaviest  of  known  metals;  its  specific  gra- 
vity, after  forging,  being  about  21  25,  and 
21-5  In  the  state  of  wire.  It  is  exceedingly 
ductile,  malleable,  tenacious,  and  difficult 
of  fusion.  It  undergoes  no  change  from  the 
combined  agency  of  air  and  moisture.  It 
may  be  melted  by  voltaic  electricity,  or  by 
the  oxyhydrogcn  blow-pipe.  Like  iron  it 
admit*  of  being  welded  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  of  the 
pure  acid*,  but  is  dissolved  by  chlorine  and 
nltro-muriatlc  acid,  and  is  oxidized  at  hi^li 
temperatures  by  pure  potassiu  and  lithia.  It 
Is  capable  of  being  hammered  Into  plate*  of 
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extreme  thinness,  and  Dr.  Wollaston  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  out  a  wive  of  this  metal 
to  the  fineness  of  s^th  of  an  inch.  From 
the  unalterability  of  platinum  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  its  power  of  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  most  chemical  agents,  it  is  much 
used  for  crucibles,  evaporating  dishes,  and 
even  alembics.  It  unites  with  most  metals.  It 
forms  two  series  of  compounds— plati nous, 
represented  by  the  chloride  PtCI2,  and  pla- 
tinic,  represented  by  the  chloride  FtClj. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of 
platinum  is  its  power  of  causing  gases  to 
enter  into  combination.  When  a  perfectly 
clean  plate  of  platinum  is  introduced  into 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  will 
cause  them  to  combine  so  as  to  form  water, 
and  often  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render 
the  metal  red  hot.  Spongy  platinum,  or  the 
black  powder  of  platinum,  is  most  effective 
in  producing  this  extraordinary  result.  A 
jet  of  hydrogen  directed  upon  spongy  pla- 
tinum may  be  inflamed  by  the  metal  thus 
ignited,  a  property  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  construction  of  convenient  instru- 
ments for  procuring  light.— Spongy  pla- 
tinum, metallic  platinum  in  the  form  of  a 
porous,  dull,  brown  mass.  It  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum. 
— Platinum  black  powder,  a  black  powder 
obtained  by  decomposing  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent. 

Platinum-steel  (plat'i-num-stel),  n.  Steel 
alloyed  with  about  T^  of  platinum.a  compo- 
sition said  to  be  not  quite  so  hard  as  silver- 
steel,  but  tougher.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Platitude  (plat'i-tud),  ?i.  [Fr.]  1.  Flatness; 
dulness;  insipidity;  as,  there  was  much 
platitude  in  his  remarks.— 2.  A  trite,  dull, 
or  stupid  remark  uttered  as  if  it  were  a 
novelty  or  matter  of  importance;  a  truism. 

What  I  have  said  in  the  nature  of  platitudes,  or  of 
truisms,  or  of  revolutionary  maxims,  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  declarations  made  by  persons  of 
the  greatest  weight  in  this  House.  Gladstone. 

Platitudinarian  (plat-i-tud'i-na"ri-an),  n. 
One  who  is  given  to  uttering  platitudes;  one 
who  makes  trite,  stale,  or  insipid  remarks. 

Platitudinize  (plat-i-tud'i-niz),  v.i.  To  utter 
platitudes;  to  make  dull,  stale,  flat,  or  in- 
sipid remarks. 

Platitudinous  (plat-i-tud'i-nus),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  characterized  by  platitude  or  plati- 
tudes; stale;  trite;  flat;  dull;  insipid. 

Platitudinousness  (plat-i-tud'i-nus-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  platitudinous; 
dulness;  flatness;  staleness;  insipidity;  trite- 
ness. 

Platometer  (pla-tom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  platys, 
flat,  and  tnetron,  a  measure.]  Same  as  Plan- 
iineter. 

Platonic  (pla-ton'ik).  a.  Pertaining  to  Plato 
the  philosopher,  or  to  his  philosophy,  his 
school,  or  his  opinions.  —  Platonic  bodies, 
the  five  regular  geometrical  solids,  namely, 
the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron  or  cube, 
the  octahedron,  dodecahedron,  and  icosa- 
hedron.  —  Platonic  love,  a  pure  spiritual 
affection  subsisting  between  the  sexes,  un- 
mixed with  carnal  desires,  and  regarding 
the  mind  only  and  its  excellencies;  a  species 
of  love  for  which  Plato  was  a  warm  ad- 
vocate.— Platonic  year,  the  great  year,  or 
a  period  of  time  determined  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  space  of  time 
in  which  the  stars  and  constellations  return 
to  their  former  places  in  respect  to  the  equi- 
noxes. This  revolution,  which  is  calculated 
by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is  ac- 
complished in  about  26,000  years. 

Platonic  (pla-ton'ik), n.  A  follower  of  Plato; 
a  Platonist. 

Platonical  (pla-toa'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  Pla- 
tonic. 

Away  with  these  dotages  of  platonical  or  anabap- 
tistical  communities.  Let  proprieties  be  as  they 
ought,  constantly  fixed  where  the  laws  and  civil 
right  have  placed  them.  Bf.  Hall. 

Platonically  (pla-ton'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
Platonic  manner.  Wotton. 

Platqnism  (pla'ton-izm),  n.  The  doctrines, 
opinions,  or  philosophy  of  Plato,  consisting 
nf  three  branches— ethics,  physics,  and  dia- 
lectics. According  to  Grote  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Plato  no  one  system 
to  which  he  adhered  consistently  through 
life.  G.  H.  Lewes  maintains  that  he  never 
framed  one,  and  that  the  structure  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Search  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Exposition  is  so  self-contradictory  on  all 
points  that  no  system  of  philosophy  can  pos- 
sibly be  detached  from  them.  Brandt  tfc 
Cox. 


Platonist  (phVton-ist),  n.  One  who  adheres 
to  the  philosophy  of  Plato;  a  follower  of 
Plato. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonists  that  the  souls 
of  men,  haying  contracted  in  the  body  great  stains 
and  pollutions  of  vice  and  ignorance,  there  were 
several  purgations  and  cleansings  necessary  to  be 
passed  through  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to 
refine  and  purify  them.  Addison. 

Platoiiize  (pi  a'  ton  -Iz),  v.i.  pret.  platonized; 

ppr.  platonizing.    To  adopt  the  opinions  or 

philosophy  of  Plato.  Hakewill. 
Platoiiize  (pla'ton-iz),  v.t.  To  explain  on  the 

principles  of  the  Platonic  school,  or  to  ac- 

commodate to  those  principles. 
Platpnizer  (pla-to-nlz'er),  n.  One  who  pla- 

tonizes;  a  Platonist. 

Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  a  great  platoniztr,  calls 
the  stars  divine  images,  and  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal souls.  Dr.  A.  Young, 

Platoon  (pla-ton'),  n.  [Fr.  peloton,  a  ball  of 
thread,  a  platoon,  from  pelote,  a  ball  of 
thread;  L.L.pelota,pilota,fTomL.pila,a.ln).\\.] 
1.  Formerly,  a  small  square  body  of  soldiers 
or  musketeers,  drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of 
foot,  forming  a  hollow  square  to  strengthen 
the  angles;  or  a  small  body  acting  together, 
but  separate  from  the  main  body.  —  2.  In 
present  usage,  two  files  forming  a  subdi- 
vision of  a  company.—  Platoon  firing,  firing 
by  subdivisions. 

Platte.t  a.    See  PLAT.    Chaucer. 

Platter  (plat'er),7i.  [Vromplate,  Q.¥r.  platet, 
a  plate,  or  from  a  Fr.  platier  or  ptattier, 
a  dish  or  tray  to  hold  several  plats  or 
smaller  dishes.]  A  plate;  a  large  shallow 
dish  for  holding  eatables. 

The  attendants  bustled  to  and  fro,  and  speedily 
brought  in  several  large  smoking  flatters  filled  witn 
huge  pieces  of  beef,  boiled  and  roasted. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Platter  (plat'er),  n.  One  who  plats  or  forms 

by  weaving. 
Platter-faced  (plat'er-fast),  a.    Having  a 

broad  face.     Clarke. 
Platting  (plat'ing),  n.     Slips  of  bark,  cane, 

straw,  <fec.,  woven  or  plaited,  for  making 

into  hats,  &c. 

Bermuda  hats  are  worn  by  our  ladies  ;  they  are 
made  of  a  sort  of  mat,  or  (as  they  call  it)  platting 
made  of  the  palmetto  leaf.  Berkeley. 

Platy  (pla'ti),  a.  Like  a  plate;  consisting 
of  plates. 

Platycephalic  (plat-i-sefa-lik),  a.  Same  as 
Platy  cephalous. 

Platycephalous  (plat-i-sef'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
platys,  broad,  and  kephale,  head.]  Broad- 
headed;  flat-headed. 

Platycephalus  (plat-i-sef'al-us),  n.  A  genus 
of  fishes,  family  Scorptenidie.  The  head  is 
large,  long,  very  broad,  and  armed  with 
acute  spines. 

Platycercus  (pla-ti-ser'kus),  n.  [Gr.  platys, 
broad,  and  leer/cos,  a  tail.]  A  genus  of  par- 
rots, mostly  Australian,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  fine,  wide  tails  of  the  species. 
The  blue-cheeked  parrakeet  (P.  Pennantii) 
of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  species. 

Platycerium(pla-ti-se'ri-um),  n,  [Gr.  platys, 
broad,  and  kerion,  a  honeycomb.]  A  very 
distinct  and  remarkable  genus  of  ferns  com- 
monly associated  with  the  Acrostichete,  but 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  in  a 
separate  section,  from  its  producing  its  sori 
in  large  amorphous  patches,  not  as  in  the 
true  Acrostichece  universal  over  the  fertile 
portions.  The  species  are  few  in  number, 
chiefly  Eastern  or  Australian,  and  for  the 
most  part  tropical. 

PlatycnemiC(pIa-tik-nem'ik),  a.  [Gr.  platys, 
broad,  and  kneme,  a  leg.]  Broad-legged  ;  an 
archajological  term  applied  to  certain  in- 
dividuals remarkable  for  the  antero-poste- 
rior  flattening  or  platycnemism  of  the  shin- 
bone. 

The  human  remains,  which  were  described  by 
Prof.  Busk  in  the  essay  on  the  discoveries  published 
in  the  yoitrnal  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  January 
1871,  presented  points  of  very  high  interest;  for  while 
the  skulls  were  rather  above  than  below  the  present 
average  cranial  capacity,  some  of  the  leg-bones  were 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  antero-posterior  flatten- 
ing or  platycnemism  of  the  shin-bones.  And  this 
flattening  was  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  bone 
in  front  of  the  inter-osseous  ridge,  and  not  in  any 
degree  by  its  posterior  extension,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  tibiae  found  in  the  caves  of  Cro 
Magnon  and  of  Gibraltar.  The  fact  that  these  pla- 
tycnemic  leg-bones  were  associated  with  others  of 
the  ordinary  forms,  and  for  the  most  part  belonging 
to  the  young,  and  probably  to  females,  while  the 
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skulls  were  of  the  same  type,  proves  that  the  charac- 
ter is  not  one  of  race,  as  M.  Broca  believed,  b 
rather  one  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  perhaps  t 


the  sex.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins. 

Platycnemism  (pla'tik-ne-mizm),  n.  The 
peculiarity  of  having  platycneinic  shin- 
bones.  See  extract  under  PLATYCNEMIC. 


Platyccelian  (pla-li-seli-an),  a.  [Gr. 
broad,  and  ffoilos,  hollow.]  Flat  at  the  front 
end  and  concave  at  the  hinder,  as  the  ver- 
tebra} of  the  extinct  cetiosauri. 

Platycrinite  (plat-i-kri'nit),  n.  An  encrin- 
ite  of  the  genus  Platycrinus. 

Platycrinua  (plat-i-krl'nus),  n.  [Gr.  ptatyft, 
broad,  and  krinon,  a  lily.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
encrinites,  peculiar  to  the  limestone  of  the 
coal-measures,  so  named  from  the  flatness 
and  breadth  of  the  basal  and  radial  plates 
of  the  receptacle. 

Platyelmia(pla-ti-el'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  platys, 
broad,  and  helinins,  a  worm.]  A  section  of 
annelids,  of  the  class  Scolecida,  including 
those  which  possess  a  more  or  less  flattened 
body,  usually  somewhat  ovate  in  shape,  and 
not  exhibiting  anything  like  distinct  seg- 
mentation. The  intestinal  canal  of  the  Pla- 
tyelmia  has  only  a  single  orifice,  and  their 
nervous  system  is  not  very  distinct.  The 
division  includes  two  parasitic  orders — the 
Tamiada  and  the  Trematoda ;  and  one  non- 
parasitic  order,  viz.  the  Turbellaria.  A 
sub-order,  however,  of  this  last  does  not 
conform  to  the  above  definition;  but  their 
other  characters  are  such  as  to  forbid  their 
separation. 

Platymeter  (pta-tim'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  platys, 
broad,  and  matron,  a  measure.]  An  appara- 
tus for  measuring  the  inductive  capacity  of 
dielectrics.  Rossiter. 

Platy odon  (pla-ti'6-don),  n.  [Gr.  pla,tys, 
broad,  and  odotts,  odontos,  a  tooth.  ]  A 
broad-toothed  animal. 

Platypod  (plat'i-pod),  n.  [Gr.  platys,  broad, 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.  ]  A  broad-footed 
animal. 

Platypus  (plat'i-pus),  n.  The  original  scien- 
tific name  of  the  orni thorny nchus.  See 
ORNITHORHYNCHUS. 

Platyrhina  (plat-i-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  platys, 
flat,  and  rhis,  rhinos,  a  nostril.]  Those  spe- 
cies of  the  monkey  tribe  which  have  a  wide 
space  between  the  nostrils,  or  rather  the 
nostrils  open  on  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and 
not  underneath.  The  thumbs  of  the  fore- 
feet are  either  wanting,  or,  if  present,  are 
not  opposed  to  the  other  digits;  and  the  tail 
is  generally  prehensile.  They  are  exclusively 
confined  to  South  America. 

Platyrhlne  (plat'i-rln),  n.  A  monkey  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Flatyrhina. 

Platyrhine  (plat'i-rln),  a.  Having  a  broad 
nose:  specifically  applied  to  a  section  of 
Quadrumana  in  which  the  nostrils  are  far 
apart.  See  PLATYRHINA. 

Platy sma(pla-tis'ma), n.  [Gr. platys, broad.] 
A  broad  thin  muscle  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
immediately  under  the  skin,  that  assists  in 
drawing  the  skin  of  the  cheek  downwards. 

Platysoma  (pla-ti-so'ma),  n.  A  genus  of 
ganoid  fishes  of  the  lepidosteid  family, 
found  in  the  carboniferous  and  Permian 
strata. 

Platysomes  (plat'i-somz),  n.pl.  [Gr.  platys, 
broad,  and  soma,  the  body.]  A  family  of 
coleopterous  insects,  comprehending  species 
with  a  wide  and  much  -  depressed  body. 
They  occur  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

Platystoma  (pla-tis'to-ma),  n.  [Gr.  platys, 
broad,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.]  1.  A  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  family  Siluridee,  characterized 
by  a  large  mouth,  flat  depressed  snout,  and 
a  skin  destitute  of  scales.  Some  of  the  species 
attain  a  large  size,  and  P.  tigrinum  of  South 
American  rivers,  called  by  the  natives  cor- 
uttot  colite,  and  oronni,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicious  of  fresh-water  fishes. 
The  Indians  take  it  both  by  baited  hooks 
and  by  shooting  it  with  arrows.— 2.  A  name 
given  to  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs. 
P.  Suessii  occurs  fossil  in  the  Hallstadt  beds 
of  the  upper  trias. 

Plaudit  (pla'dit),  n.  [L.  plattdite,  do  you 
applaud,imper.  of  plaudo,to  applaud,  whence 
applause.}  Applause;  praise  bestowed. 

The  plaudits  on  which  it  lives  are  as  welcome 
when  shouted  by  the  most  ignoble  as  when  uttered 
by  the  wise.  /.  Taylor. 

Plauditet  (pla-di'te),  n.    Same  as  Plaudit. 

She  would  so  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act,  tliat 
instead  of  a  flaudite,  she  would  deserve  to  be  hissed 
off  the  stage.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Plauditory  (pla'di-to-ri),  a.  Applauding; 
commending. 

Plausibility  (plaz-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  \.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  plausible;  speciousness; 
superficial  appearance  of  right.  *  A  Frenchi- 
fied Scotchman,  possessing  all  the  cunning 
and  plausibility  of  the  nation  where  he  was 
educated.'  Scott.  —  2.  t  Applause.  '  Witli 
great  admiration  and  plausibility  of  the 
people.'  llacklityt. 
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Plausible  (plafl-bO.  a.  (L  plaiuiliila.  from 
plauJo.  SOT  PLAUDIT.  )  l.t  Capable  or 
worthy  of  being  applauded ;  praiseworthy ; 
also  exhibiting  pleasure  In  or  assent  to: 
willing;  ready.  'A  plamtblt  obedience. 
Skak.  'OurpiatuiMc  assent'  Drant. 

Tats  John.  Bishop  of  CooUandaopJe.  .  .  .was  a 
good  man.  (inn  greatly  to  alms  and  (astir*,  but  too 
•such  addicted  to  advance  the  title  of  his  see;  whicl. 
•suit  a  flausiHe  bishop  seem  to  be  Antichrist  to 
Gregory  the  Great.  «f  Hatter. 

2.  Apparently  worthy  of  praise  or  assent ; 
apparently  right:  specious;  as,  a  plauiible 
pretext;  a  plautibU  doctrine. 

The  case  is  doubtful  aad  may  be  disputed  with 


&  Using  specious  arguments  or  discourse ; 
fair-spoken ;  as,  a  ptaunole  man.  —PlauiiMe, 
Sftmou*.  See  SPECIOUS. 

PlAUtlblelxe t  (plazl-bl-Iz),  ••<•  To  render 
plausible,  fuller. 

Plausibleneu  ( plaz'l-bl-nes ),  n.  Same  as 
PtatuibUity.  'The  plauiibleneu  at  Aniiini- 
anism,  and  the  congruity  It  hath  with  the 
principles  of  corrupt  nature.'  Dp.  Sander- 
tan. 

Plausibly  (plsXi-bll),  ado  In  a  plausible 
manner:  (a)  with  fair  show;  speciously;  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  gain  favour  or  appro- 
bation. 

They  could  talk  flaiaiHy  about  what  they  did  not 
understand.  Collier. 

(6)t  With  expressions  of  applause ;  with  ac- 
clamation. 

The  Romans  flauiiHy  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everUsUng  banishment.     Sttat. 

Plauslve  (plar/iv).  a.  1.  Applauding;  mani- 
festing praise. 
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l*etflaurn*  Resignation  rise. 
And  banish  all  complaint. 

2.  t  Plausible.     'Plautivc  words.' 

Play  (pla),  r  i.  [A.  Sax.  pUgan,  plegian,  to 
play,  from  plena,  play,  pastime;  connections 
doubtful.]  1.  To  do  something  not  as  a  task 
or  for  profit,  but  for  amusement ;  to  sport ; 
to  frolic. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose 
up  In  flay  Ex.  xxxii  6. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  mAflayl    Ayv. 

2  To  act  wantonly  or  thoughtlessly;  to  dally: 
to  trifle;  to  toy.  'Golden  hair,  with  which 
I  used  to  play.'  Tennyian. 

Men  are  apt  to  flay  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  clothes.    Sir  W.  Temfle. 

3.  To  move  irregularly ;  to  hover  or  flutter; 
to  sport     'Ev'n  as  the  waving  sedges  plat/ 
with  wind.'    Shak 

The  setting  sun 

riayi  on  their  shining  arms  and  buniish'd  helmets. 
Addiior,. 

All  f.ime  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert. 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart. 
Fafe. 

4.  To  contend  In  a  game ;  to  gamble ;  as,  to 
l'!<t>i  at  cards  or  dice;  to  play  for  diversion; 
to  play  for  money.  —  5.  To  perform  on  an 
Instrument  of  music ;  as,  to  play  on  a  flute, 
a  violin,  or  a  piano. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  melt  the  maid, 
Play,  my  friend,  and  charm  the  charmer. 

Granule, 

6.  To  act  or  operate  as  specially  contrived 
and  Intended;  to  act  with  free  motion;  to 
work  freely;  as,  the  engines  played  against 
the  fire;  the  cannon  played  upon  the  enemy. 
•  Long  as  my  pulses  play. '  Tennyian. 

The  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  flay. 

T.  To  do;  to  act;  to  behave. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly. 

That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  flay  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  .s/ij*. 

&  To  act  a  part  on  the  stage ;  to  personate 
a  character. 

A  lord  win  hear  you  ft.iy  to-night.    Snai. 
Courts  are  theatres  where  some  men  flay.    Donne. 

-To  play  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  make  sport  of ; 
to  trifle  with;  to  mock;  to  deride;  to  delude; 
to  befool. 

Art  thou  alive) 
Or  is  it  fantasy  that  flay,  nfon  our  eyesight ! 

I  would  mike  use  of  It  rather  to  flay  *fon  those  I 
cbspiM.  than  uuW  with  those  I  lovj.  p,fe. 

(k)  To  (rive  a  humorous  or  fanciful  turn  to ; 

as.  to  play  upon  words. 

He  Jested  with  aB  ease,  and  told 
Free  tain,  and  took  the  word  and  flayed  nfon  it, 
And  made  it  of  two  colours.  Tennyson. 

Play  (pla).  ? .  t    1.  To  bring  Into  sportive  or 

Nature  here 

*«»»••£  as  In  her  prim*,  and  ftay'd  at  win 
Her  virgin  faocies.  Hilux. 


2.  To  perform  In  contest  for  amuse.ni'  nt  or 
for  a  prize  ;  as,  to  play  a  game  at  whist.  — 

5.  To  make  use  of  In  playing  a  game  ;  to  ex- 
hibit or  lay  on  the  table,  as  in  a  game  of 
cards,  chess,  dominoes,  and  the  like;   to 
move  ;  as,  to  play  a  card  ;  to  play  hearts  or 
clubs;  to  play  a  piece.—  4.  To  engage  in 
playing  a  game  ;  to  enter  Into  competition 
with. 

I  will/Aiy  you  for  a  hundred  pounds.     Warren. 

6.  To  perform  music  on;  as,  to  play  the  flute 
or  the  organ.  —  0.  To  perform  on  a  musical 
instrument  ;  to  execute  ;  as,  to  play  a  tune. 

7.  To  put  in  appropriate  action  or  motion  ; 
to  cause  to  work  or  act;  as,  to  play  a  nre- 
engine  on  a  burning  house. 

I  mean  to  have  it.  and  the  boat  too,  said  Mr.  In- 
spector. ftayitif  the  line.  Dickens. 

a  To  act  or  perform  by  representing  a  char- 
acter, as,  to  play  a  comedy  :  to  play  the 
part  of  King  Lear—  9.  To  act  or  represent 
in  general;  to  act  like;  to  conduct  one's  sell 
as  ;  to  behave  in  the  manner  of;  as,  to  play 
the  fool. 

O,  I  could  flay  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  Shut. 

10.  To  do;  to  perform;  to  execute. 

But  man,  proud  man.  .  .  . 
/Y.I.VJ  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 
As  makes  the  angels  weep.  .sA<j*. 

—  To  play  off,  to  display;  to  show;  to  put  in 
exercise;  as,  to  play  off  tricks.  —  To  play  off 
a  person,  to  exhibit  or  expose  him  for  the 
entertainment  or  merriment  of  others. 
Play  (pla),  n.  (See  PLAY,  r.  «.]  1.  Any  exercise 
or  series  of  actions  intended  for  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  diversion,  as  cricket,  quoits, 
or  blind  man's  burl;  a  game.  —  2.  Amusement; 
snort  ;  frolic  ;  gambols  ;  jest  ;  not  earnest. 
•Two  gentle  fawns  at  play.'  Hilton.— 
3  Gaming  ;  practice  of  contending  for  vic- 
tory, for  amusement,  or  for  a  prize,  as  at 
dice,  cards,  or  billiards;  as,  to  lose  money  in 
plat/ 

lie  left  his  wine  and  horses  and  //.'j'.     Tennyson. 


4.  Practice  in  any  contest;  as,  sword-play. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  knowing 
his  best//<ay  to  be  in  the  dark.  Ttilftsoii. 

5.  Action;  use;  employment.     'But  justifies 
the  next  who  conies  in  play.'    Vryiien. 

Many  have  been  saved,  and  many  may, 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  flay. 
Dryden. 

6  Practice;  manner  of  acting  or  dealing;  as, 
fair  platt.  'Do  me  no  foul  play.'  Shak.-- 
7.  A  dramatic  composition  ;  a  comedy  or 
tragedy;  a  composition  in  which  characters 
are  represented  by  dialogue  and  action. 

The  play  's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

Shak. 

A  flay  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature. 
Dryden. 

S.  Representation  or  exhibition  of  a  comedy 
or  tragedy;  dramatic  performance;  as,  to  be 
at  the  play;  he  attends  every  play.  —  9.  Per- 
formance on  an  instrument  of  music.— 

10.  Motion;  movement,  regular  or  irregular; 
as.  the  play  of  a  wheel  or  piston  ;  hence, 
power  or  space  for  motion. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that 
they  have  no  flay  between  them.  Moxon. 

11.  Liberty  of  action;  room  for  action  or 
display;  scope;  swing. 

Should  a  writer  give  the  full  flay  to  his  mirth. 
without  regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  readers 
Addison. 

12.  The  style  in  which  a  game  is  played;  as. 
it  was  an  exhibition  of  excellent  play;  the 
play  was  very  poor.—  To  hold  in  play,  to 
Veep  occupied. 

I  with  two  more  to  help  me 

Will  kold  the  foe  in  flay.       Macaulay. 

—Play  of  colours,  an  appearance  of  several 
prismatic  colours  in  rapid  succession  on 
turning  an  object,  as  a  diamond.—  A  play 
on  words,  the  giving  of  words  a  double  sig- 
nificance; punning;  a  pun. 

Play-actor  (pla'ak-ter),  n.  A  stage-player; 
an  actor.  '  If  any  play-actort  or  spectators 
think  themselves  Injured  by  any  censure  I 
have  past  upon  them.'  Prynne 

PlayblU  (pla/liin.  n.  A  bill  exhibited  as  an 
advertisement  of  a  play,  with  the  parts  as- 
signed to  the  actors.  '  A  large  playbill  hang- 
ing outside  a  minor  theatre.'  Diekeia. 

Playbook  d>la'b«k).  n,  A  book  of  dramatic 
compositions.  'That  ridiculous  passion, 
which  has  no  being  but  in  playbooki  and 
romances.'  Swift. 

Playday  (pla'da).  n.  A  day  given  to  play 
or  diversion;  a  day  exempt  from  work. 

I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 

Should  be  one  continual  flay  Jay.        Sjt  //t. 


Play  debt  ( pla '  det ),  n.  A  debt  contracted 
by  gaming. 

She  has  several  flaydebts  on  her  hands,  which 
must  be  discharged  very  suddenly.  $ptit<ii  >r 

Player  (pla'er),  »,  One  who  plays;  as,  (a)  an 
idler;  a  trifler. 

Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  housewifery.  iAa*. 

(ft)  An  actor  of  dramatic  scenes;  one  whose 
occupation  Is  to  Imitate  characters  on  the 
stage. 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  flaytrt.   stiat. 

(c)  A  mimic.  Dryden.  (d)  One  who  per- 
forms on  an  Instrument  of  music. 

Seek  out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  flayer  on  an  harp 
i  Sam.  xvi.  16.  ' 

(«)  A  gamester;  a  gambler. 
Playfellow  (pla'fel-16),  n.    A  companion  In 
amusements  or  sports. 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 

Be  flayfttlws  tokeepyou  company  I    Skat. 

Playfere.t  Playfeer.t  n.  [See  FKRE  ]  A 
playfellow.  'Her  little  playfeer,  and  her 
pretty  bun.'  Dray  ton. 

Playful  (pla'ful),  a.  1.  Sportive;  frolicsome; 
frisky;  indulging  in  gambols;  as,  *  pla \tfui 
child.  'The  playful  children  Just  let  loose 
from  school.  Goldsmith.  — 2.  Indulging  a 
sportive  fancy;  full  of  sprightly  humour; 
pleasantly  jocular  or  amusing;  as,  a  play/til 
remark;  &  playful  style;  a  playful  genius 

Playfully  (plA'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  playful 
manner;  sportively. 

Playfulness  ( pla'f  ul-nes ),  n.  The  state  of 
being  playful ;  sportiveness. 

Playgame  (pla'gam),  n.    Play  of  children. 

Liberty  alone  gives  the  true  relish  to  their  ordinary 
flaygamtl.  Locke. 

Playgoer  (pla'gS-er),  n.  One  who  frequents 
plays  T.  Hooke. 

Playgplng  (ptt'go-ingX  a.  Frequenting  the 
exhibitions  of  the  stage. 

Playground  ( pla'ground ),  n.  A  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  open-air  recreation; 
especially,  a  piece  of  ground  connected  with 
a  school,  &c. .  for  the  pupils  to  play  in. 

Playhouse  ( pUVhous ).  n.  A  house  appro- 
priated to  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  com- 
positions; a  theatre.  Shak. 

Playing-card  (pla'ing-kard),  n.  One  of  a 
pack  of  cards  for  playing  games  with. 

Playless  (pla'les).  a.  Without  play;  not 
playing.  Coleridge.  [Rare.) 

Playmate  (pla'mat),  n.  A  playfellow;  a  com- 
panion in  diversions. 

Patience,  discreetness,  and  benignity  ;— 
These  be  the  lovely  flaymattt  of  pure  verity. 
Dr.  II.  More, 

Playpleasuret  (pla'plezh-ur),n.  Idle  amuse- 
ment. 


He  tnketh  a  kind  ot  flayflti 
the  fortunes  of  others. 


t  in  looking  upon 
Racon, 


Playsome  (pla'sum),  a.  Playful;  wanton. 
'All  pleasant  folk,  well-minded,  malicious, 
and  playsome.'  Shelton. 

Playsomeness  (pla'sum-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  playsome ;  playfulness ;  uan- 
tonness;  sportive-ness. 

Plaything  (pla'thing),  n,  A  toy;  anything 
that  serves  to  amuse. 

A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  the  f /ay. 
things  of  a  little  more  advanced  age.  Locke. 

Playtime  (pla'tim),  n.  Time  for  playing; 
time  devoted  or  set  aside  for  amusement 

Upon  festivals  unAflaytimes  they  should  exercise 
themselves  in  the  fields  by  riding,  leaping,  fencing, 
mustering,  and  training.  Cow/ry. 

Playwright  (pla'rit),  n.  A  maker  of  plays : 
in  contempt. 

Not  without  reluctance  ...  do  we  name  Grillpar- 
zer  under  this  head  of  flaywifktt.  and  not  under 
that  of  dramatists,  which  he  aspires  to.  Carlyle. 

Play-Writer  (pla'rit-er),  n.  One  who  writes 
plays;  a  dramatist. 

Pie, t  n.  A  plea;  an  argument  or  pleading. 
Chauctr. 

Plea  (pie),  n.  [O.E.  plee,  plead,  pleid,  O  Fr. 
plai,  plaid,  plait,  a  suit,  a  plea;  Kr.  , 
the  speech  of  a  pleader;  Norm,  plait,  plaid. 
plea,  proceedings;  from  L.  placitum,  an 
opinion,  a  determination,  from  placeo,  to 
please.)  1.  In  law,  (a)  that  which  is  allfu'  'I 
by  a  party  to  an  action  in  support  of  IIH 
demand;  in  a  more  limited  and  teclmi<  M 
sen.ee,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintltrs  declaration  and  demand.  (6)  A 
suit  or  action  ;  a  cause  In  court.  Pleas  In 
this  sense  are  usually  divided  Into  those  of 
the  crown  and  common  pleas.  Pleas  of  the 
crown  are  all  suits  in  the  sovereign's  n 
or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  in 
behalf  of  the  sovereign,  for  offences  > 
mitted  against  the  crown  and  regal  dignity. 


rite.  fur.  fat,  fill;       me,  met.  her,       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tfibe,  tub,  ball;      oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      y,  8c.  ley. 
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and  against  the  peace,  as  treason,  murder, 
felony,  Ac.  Common  pleas  are  such  suits 
as  are  carried  on  between  common  persons 
in  civil  cases,  (c)  In  Scots  law,  a  short  and 
concise  note  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
action  or  defence  is  to  be  maintained,  with- 
out argument — Plea  of  panel,  in  Scotland, 
the  plea  of  guilty  or  of  not  guilty. — 2.  That 
which  is  alleged  in  support,  justification,  or 
defence;  an  excuse;  an  apology;  an  urgent 
argument ;  a  pleading;  as,  a  plea  for  ration- 
alism. '  With  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea, 
excused  his  devilish  deeds.'  Milton. 
In  law,  vrhatftea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil?  Shot. 

When  such  occasions  are, 
No  plea  must  serve;  'tis  cruelty  to  spare.  Denham. 

Pleach  t  (plech),  v.t.  [See  PLASH,  to  inter- 
weave.] To  unite  by  plaiting  or  weaving 
together;  to  plash;  to  interweave.  *The 
pleached  bower.'  Shak,  'Pleached  arms.' 
Shak. 

Plead  (pled),  v.  i.  The  conjugation  is  regular, 
but  the  form  pled  (more  rarely  plead),  for  the 
imperfect  and  past  participle,  is  to  be  met 
with.  '  Many  great  persons  that  against  her 
pled.'  Spenser.  *S\ie  pled  his  cause.'  H. 
Kingsley.  [Fr.  plaider,  to  plead,  from  L.L. 
placitare,fromL.  placitum.  See  PLEA.]  l.To 
argue  in  support  of  a  claim,  or  in  defence 
against  the  claim  of  another;  to  urge  reasons 
for  or  against ;  to  attempt  to  persuade  one 
by  argument  or  supplication ;  as,  to  plead 
for  the  life  of  a  criminal ;  to  plead  in  his 
favour;  to  plead  with  a  judge  or  with  a 
father. 

0  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a 
man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour !  Job  xvi.  ai. 

Hi',  virtues 

Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off.          Shak. 

2.  In  law,  to  present  a  plea  or  allegation;  to 
present  an  answer  to  the  declaration  of  a 
plaintiff ;  to  deny  the  plaintiff's  declaration 
and  demand,  or  to  allege  facts  which  show 
that  he  ought  not  to  recover  in  the  suit. 
The  plaintiff  declares  or  alleges ;  the  de- 
fendant pleads  to  his  declaration.  The 
crown  or  the  state  prosecutes  an  offender, 
and  the  offender  pleads  not  guilty  or  con- 
fesses the  charge. 

Plead  (pled),  v.t.  1.  To  discuss,  defend,  and 
attempt  to  maintain  by  arguments  or  rea- 
sons offered  to  the  tribunal  or  person  who 
has  the  power  of  determining;  to  argue;  as, 
to  plead  a  cause  before  a  court  or  jury. — 
2.  To  allege  or  adduce  in  proof,  support,  or 
vindication  ;  as,  the  law  of  nations  may  be 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  ambassa- 
dors.—3.  To  offer  in  excuse. 

1  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse 
offaults.  Dryden. 

4.  To  allege  and  offer  in  a  legal  plea  or  de- 
fence, or  for  repelling  a  demand  in  law;  as, 
to  plead  a  statute  of  limitations. 

Pleadable  (pled'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
pleaded ;  capable  of  being  alleged  in  proof, 
defence,  or  vindication;  as,  a  right  or  privi- 
lege pleadable  at  l&w.—Pleadable  briefs,  in 
Scots  law,  precepts  directed  to  the  sheriffs, 
who  thereupon  cite  parties,  and  hear  and 
determine:  now  obsolete. 

Pleader  (pled'er),  n.  One  who  pleads;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  a  lawyer  who  argues  in  a  court 
of  justice,  (b)  One  that  forms  pleas  or  plead- 
ings; as,a  special  pleader,  (c)  One  that  offers 
reasons  for  or  against;  one  that  attempts 
to  maintain  by  arguments. 

So  fair  a  pleader  any  cause  may  gain.       Dryden. 

Pleading  (pled'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  advo- 
cating any  cause;  specifically,  the  act  or 
practice  of  advocating  clients'  causes  in 
courts  of  law.— 2.  One  of  the  written  state- 
ments for  parties  in  suits  or  actions,  con- 
taining the  subject-matter  of  a  litigant's 
demand  or  claim,  or  of  his  defence  or  an- 
swer. These  pleadings  have  such  special 
names  as  declaration,  plea,  replication,  re- 
joinder, sur-rejoinder,  rebutter,  sur-rebut- 
ter&c.,  which  are  successively  brought  for- 
ward till  the  question  is  brought  to  issue, 
that  is,  to  rest  on  a  single  point. 

Pleadingly  (pMd'ing-li ),  adv.  In  a  plead- 
ing manner;  by  supplication. 

Pleasance  (plez'ans),  11.  [Fr.  plaisance.  See 
PLEASE.]  1.  Pleasure;  gaiety;  pleasantry; 
merriment;  delight.  'To  take  of  pleasance 
each  his  secret  share.'  Byron.  'When  my 
passion  seeks  pleasance  in  love-sighs.'  Ten- 
nyson.— 2.  A  part  of  a  garden  or  pleasure- 
grounds  to  a  mansion  shut  in  and  secluded 
from  the  more  open  part  by  trees,  shrubs, 
and  close  hedges.  '  Suggestive  of  the  pleas- 


ances  of  old  Elizabethan  houses.'  Ruskin. 
[Archaic  in  both  senses.] 
Pleasant  (plez'ant),  a.  [Fr.  plaisant.  See 
PLEASE.]  l.  Pleasing;  agreeable;  grateful 
to  the  mind  or  to  the  senses;  as,  a  pleasant 
ride ;  a  pleasant  voyage ;  a  pleasant  view. 
[This  word  expresses  less  than  delightful,  to 
the  mind,  and  delicious,  to  the  taste.] 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  I  Ps.  cxxxiii.  i. 

2.  Cheerful;  enlivening;  gay;  lively. 

Happy  who  in  his  verse  can  gently  steer, 
From  grave  to  light,  from  pleasant  to  severe. 
Dryden. 

3.  Jocular;  having  the  character  of  pleas- 
antry.   Locke.—  4.f  Given  to  joking;  fond  of 
pleasantry;  funny. 

When  it  (pleasantry)  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to 
gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  so  much 
to  be  avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow.  Addison. 

SYN.  Pleasing,  gratifying,  agreeable,  enliven- 
ing, gay,  lively,  merry,  sportive. 
Pleasant  t  (plez'aut),  n.   A  humorist;  a  buf- 
foon; a  droll. 

They  bestow  their  silver  on  courtesans,  pleasant* , 
and  flatterers.  Holland. 

Pleasantly  (plez'ant-li),adu.  1.  In  a  pleasant 
manner:  (a)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please 
or  gratify,  (b)  Gaily;  merrily;  cheerfully. — 
2.f  Jestingly;  jocularly. 

Pleasantness  (plez'ant-nes),  n.  i.  State  or 
quality  of  being  pleasant  or  agreeable ;  as, 
the  pleasantness  of  a  situation. 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.  Prov.  iii.  17. 

2. Cheerfulness;  gaiety;  merriment.— S.  t  Joc- 
ularity; pleasantry. 

Pleasantry  (plez'ant-ri),  n.  [Fr.  plaisan- 
terie.  See  above.]  1.  Gaiety  ;  merriment. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened 
and  smoothed  by  the  infusions  of  mirth  and  pleas- 
antry. Addison. 

2.  A  sprightly  or  humorous  saying;  a  jest; 
raillery;  lively  talk.   'The  keen  observation 
and  ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished  man 
of  the  world.      Macaulay. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in 
repartees  and  points  of  wit.  Addison. 

3.  A  laughable  trick ;  a  frolic ;  as,  the  pleas- 
antries of  monkeys.    Addison. 

Pleasant -spirited  (plez'ant-spir-it-ed),  a. 
Having  a  pleasant  spirit ;  gay ;  merry. 

A  pleasant -spirited  lady. —There's  little  of  the 
melancholy  element  in  her.  Shak. 

Pleasant  - 1  ongued   ( plez '  ant  -  tungd ),    a. 

Having  pleasing  speech. 
Please  (plez),  v.t.  pret.  <fepp.  pleased;  ppr. 

pleasing.  [O.  Fr.  plaisir,  pleisir,  &c. ,  Mod.  Fr. 

plaire,  from  L.  placeo,  to  please.]    1.  To 

excite  agreeable  sensations  or  emotions  in; 

to  delight;  to  gratify;  as,  to  please  the  taste; 

to  please  the  mind. 

Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  than  ease. 
Whom  folly  plea ses,  and  whose  follies  please.  Pope. 

2.  To  satisfy;  to  content. 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.      Milton. 

3.  To  seem  good  to ;  to  be  one's  pleasure  or 
will :  in  this  sense  used  impersonally. 

It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell.  Col.  i.  19. 

— To  be  pleased  to  do  a  thing,  (a)  to  take 
pleasure  in  doing  it.  (&)  To  think  fit  or 
have  the  kindness  or  complaisance  to  do  it; 
to  condescend  or  deign  to  do  it. 

Many  of  our  most  skilful  painters  were  pleased  to 
recommend  this  author  to  me.  Dryden. 

— To  be  pleased  in,  to  have  complacency  in;  to 
take  pleasure  in.  Mat.  iii.  17.  — To  bepleased 
with,  to  approve. 

Please  (plez),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  pleased;  ppr. 
pleasing.  1.  To  give  pleasure ;  to  gain 
approbation. 

For  we  that  live  loplease  must //<•<?.«  to  live.  Johnson. 

2.  To  like ;  to  choose ;  to  prefer. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 

Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  \\ieyplease.  Pope, 

3.  To  condescend;  to  comply;  to  be  pleased: 
a  word  of  ceremony. 

Please  you,  lords. 

In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.     Shak. 
The  first  words  that  I  learnt  were  to  express  my 
desire  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  my  liberty. 

Swift. 

Pleasedly  (plezd'li),  adv.  In  a  pleased 
manner ;  in  a  way  to  be  delighted.  Fel- 
tham. 

Pleasedness  (plezd'nes),  n.    The  state  of 
being  pleased.     [Rare.] 
Please-man  (plez'man),  n.     An  officious 
person  who  courts  favour  servilely ;  a  pick- 
thank. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  pleasc-man,  some  slight 

zany     .     .     . 
Told  our  intents  before.  Shak. 


Pleaser  (plez'er),  n.  One  that  pleases  or 
gratifies ;  one  that  courts  favour  by  humour- 
ing or  flattering  compliances  or  a  show  of 
obedience. 

No  man  was  more  a  pleaser  of  all  men,  to  whom 
he  (St.  Paul)  became  alf  honest  things,  that  he  might 
gain  some.  yer.  Taylor. 

Pleasing  (plez'ing),  a.  1.  Giving  pleasure 
or  satisfaction ;  agreeable  to  the  senses  or 
to  the  mind ;  gratifying ;  delightful ;  as,  a 
pleasing  prospect;  a  pleasing  reflection; 
pleasing  manners.  '  Such  delightful,  pleas- 
ing harmony.'  Shak.  — SYN.  Agreeable, 
gratifying,  pleasant,  grateful,  pleasurable, 
acceptable. 

Pleasingly  (plez'ing-li),  a.dv.  In  a  pleasing 
manner ;  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  pleasure. 

The  end  of  the  artist  is  pleasingly  to  deceive  the 
eye.  Dryden. 

Pleasingness  (plez'ing-nes),  n.  The  quality 
Qf  giving  pleasure. 

It  is  not  iheflfasinjrness  or  suitableness  of  a  doc- 
trine to  our  tempers  or  interests  that  can  vouch  it  to 
be  true.  South. 

Pleasurable  (plezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  Pleasing; 
giving  pleasure ;  affording  gratification. 

If  decline  of  vigour  was  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  age,  why  was  it  not  provided  that  the  organic  actions 
should  end  in  sudden  death  whenever  they  fell  below 
the  level  required  SOT  pleasurable  existence? 

If.  Spencer. 

PleasuraWeness  (plezh'ur-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  pleasurable  or  of 
giving  pleasure.  '  Able  to  discern  the 
fraud  and  feigned  pleasurableness  of  the 
bad.'  Feltham. 

Pleasurably  (plezh'ur-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
pleasurable  manner;  with  pleasure;  with 
gratification  of  the  senses  or  the  mind. 

Pleasure  (plezh'ur),  n.  [O.Fr.  plaisir, 
pleisir,  Mod.  Fr.  plaisir.  (See  PLEASE.) 
Like  leisure,  this  word  has  had  its  final 
syllable  assimilated  to  other  nouns  in  -ure, 
L.  -ura  (fracture,  <fec.).]  1.  The  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses  or  of  the  mind ;  agree- 
able sensations  or  emotions ;  the  excite- 
ment, relish,  or  happiness  produced  by 
enjoyment  or  the  expectation  of  good; 
enjoyment ;  delight :  opposed  to  pain. 

That  pleasure  is  man's  chiefest  good  —  because, 
indeed,  it  is  the  perception  of  good  that  is  properly 
pleasure — is  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though 
under  the  common  acceptance  of  it  not  only  false  but 
odious.  For,  according  to  this,  pleasure  and  sensu- 
ality pass  for  terms  equivalent,  and  therefore  he  that 
takes  it  in  this  sense  alters  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 
Sensuality  is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one  kind  of  plea- 
sure, such  a  one  as  it  is.  For  pleasure,  in  general,  is 
the  consequent  apprehension  of  a  suitable  object  suit- 
ably applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  faculty,  and  so  must 
be  conversant  both  about  the  faculties  of  the  body  and 
of  the  soul  respectively,  as  being  the  result  of  the  frui- 
tions belonging  to  both.  South. 

There  is  A  pleasure  sure 
In  being  mad  which  none  but  madmen  know.  Dryden. 

2.  Sensual  or  sexual  gratification;  vicious 
indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

As  night  follows  day. 
Death  follows  pleasure's  footsteps  through  the  world. 

Ytnetif, 

She  lives  who  lives  to  virtue ;  girls  who  cast 
Their  end  iot  pleasure  do  not  live,  but  last.  Herrick. 

3.  What  the  will  dictates  or  prefers;  will; 
choice;  wish;  desire;  aa,  use  your  pleasure. 

My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  plea- 
sure. Is,  xlvi.  lo. 

4.  A  favour ;  that  which  pleases. 

Felix,  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul 
bound.  Acts  xxiv.  27. 

5.  Arbitrary  will  or  choice ;  as,  he  can  vary 
hisschemeat^easHre.— To  take  pleasure  in, 
to  have  enjoyment  in  ;  to  regard  with  appro- 
bation or  favour. 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him. 
Ps.  cxlvii.  ii. 

SYN.  Enjoyment,  gratification,  satisfaction, 
comfort,  solace,  joy,  gladness,  delight,  will, 
choice,  preference,  favour,  kindness. 
Pleasure  (plezh'ur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pleas- 
ured; ppr.  pleasuring.  To  give  or  afford 
pleasure  to;  to  please;  to  gratify.  'Rolled 
his  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith.'  Tennyson. 

I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I 
cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  SAn/-. 

Pleasureful  (plezh'ur-ful),  a.  Pleasant; 
agreeable.  [Rare.  ] 

Pleasure  -  ground  ( plezh '  ur  -  ground ),  n. 
Ground  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner 
and  appropriated  to  pleasure  or  amusement. 

Pleasure -house  (plezh'ur-hous),  n.  A 
house,  generally  in  the  country,  tastefully 
adorned,  to  which  one  retires  for  mere 
enjoyment. 

I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pteasurt-houst, 
Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell.        Tennyson. 

Pleasure-train  (plezh'ur-tran),  n.  A  rail- 
way excursion -train. 
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Pleuure-trtp  (plezh'ur-trip),  n.  An  excur- 
sion for  pleasure. 

Ple»«Tirlrt(plezh'ur.|st),n.  A  person  devoted 
to  worldly  pleasure.  •  The  delights  wherein 
men  pteantruti  place  their  paradise.'  Sir 
T  Broicne  [Rare.] 

Pleat  (plet),  t>  (.    Same  u  Plait. 

Plebeian  (ple-be'in),  a.  [L  plebtiu*.  from 
plebu,  the  common  people,  form  collateral 
with  plebi,  pUbii.l  I  Pertaining  to  the  com- 
mon people;  popular;  vulgar;  low;  common, 

•  A  queen  I  and  own  a  bate  plebeian  mind.' 
Dryd>n.-2.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 

•  Plebeian  angel  militant  of  lowest  order.' 
Milton. 

Plebeian  (ple-be'an),  n.  One  of  the 
common  people  or  lower  ranks  of  men  : 
originally  applied  to  the  common  people 
of  ancient  Home,  or  those  free  citizens 
who  did  not  come  under  the  class  of  the 
patricians. 

The  nobles  have  the  monopoly  of  honour.  The 
tlttciatti  a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  Rnrltt. 

Plebeiance  t  (ple-be'ans).  n.  The  common 
people. 

Flebelanlsm  I  (ple-be'an-lzm).  n.  The  state 
urquallty  of  being  plebeian  ;  the  conduct  or 
manners  of  plebeians  ;  vulgarity. 

Thor  himself  engages  in  all  manner  of  rough  BMaval 
work,  scorns  no  business  for  ill  fJtt*iatiism.  Carlytt. 

Flebelanlxe  (ple-byan-Iz).  r.t.  pret  &  pp 
piebeianued  ;  ppr  plebeianizing.  To  render 
plebeian  or  common. 

Plebelty.t  Plebity  t  (ple-be'i-ti,  pleb'l-U),  n. 
The  common  or  meaner  sort  of  people. 
Wharton. 

Pleblcollst  (plG-bik'ol-lstX  ».  [I..  pUbicola 
—pUbg,  plebut,  the  common  people,  and 
eolo,  to  cultivate,  to  worship.)  One  who 
courts  the  favour  of  the  common  people  ;  a 
friend  of  the  people;  a  demagogue.  [Rare.] 

Plebification  (pleb'I-n-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  making  plebeian  or  common  ;  the 
act  of  deteriorating  by  vulgarizing. 

You  begin  with  the  attempt  to  popularize  learning 
and  philosophy;  but  you  will  end  bthtJlMMMbN 
of  knowledge.  Coltridft. 

Pleblscitary  (pleb-i-sit'a-ri),  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  a  plebiscite.  •  PUbiicitary 
vote  of  the  people.'  Xineleenlh  Century. 

Plebiscite  (plcb'l  sit  or  pleb'i-slt),n.  [Fr.  See 
PLEBIscrrfM.)  1.  Same  as  PUbucitum.— 
i  A  vote  of  a  whole  people  or  community;  a 
decree  of  a  country  obtained  by  an  appeal 
to  universal  suffrage. 

Plebiscitum  (ple-bi-slt'um),  n.  [L,  from 
plebi.  plebu,  common  people,  and  icitum, 
a  decree.  ]  A  law  enacted  In  ancient  Rome 
by  the  common  people  meeting  In  the  as- 
sembly called  the  comitia  tributa,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  tribune  or  some  other 
plebeian  magistrate. 

Plecolepidous  (plek-o-lep'l-dus),  a.  [Or 
vleU,  to  Join,  and  tcpit,  lepidit,  a  scale  ] 
In  bat.  having  the  bracts  that  form  the  Invo- 
lucrum  of  the  natorderComposi  tie  adhering 
together. 

Plectognatlll  (pick-  tog'  na-  Oil  \n.pl.  (Gr. 
puki.  to  connect,  and  gtiathat.  a  jaw  ]  Au 
order  of  fishes,  including  those  which  have 
the  maxillary  bones  ankylosed  to  the  sides 
of  the  intermaxillaries,  which  alone  form 
the  laws. 

Plectognathlc,  PlectOKnathous(plek-tog- 
nath  tk,  BsNt-soarnsvUias).  o  Pertaining  to 
theplectognathl. 

Plectranthus  (plek.  Iran/thus  ),  n.  [From 
Or.  plfktron,  a  cock's  spur,  and  anUiot  a 
flower,  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers  1 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  LabiaLrc  The 
species  are  herbs,  sub-shrubs,  and  shrubs 
P.  eraaifoliui  Is  esteemed  In  India  both  as 
•  P"*0™  «nd  as  a  spice.  The  leaves  of 

i  'JC"^!^1  ?&.  ••flou*  In  preserving 
clothes  from  moths. 

Plectrum  (plek'trumX  n.  [L.  plectrum,  from 
pW-'ron.  from  plfua.  to  strike  ]  1.  The 
•mall  Initrument  of  Ivory,  horn,  or  metal 
MM  for  striking  the  strings  of  the  lyre 
clthara.  or  other  stringed  instrument  -  2.  In 
onaJ,  the  stylold  process  of  the  temporal 
l»me;  also,  the  uvula. 

lMd_(nledX     An  occasional   fora  of  the 
°     P"t    p»rUc'Ple   °*  P1""1 


goods  and  chattels;  but  money,  debts,  nego- 
tiable Instruments,  choses  In  action,  and, 
Indeed,  any  other  valuable  thing  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  such  as  patent  rights  and  manu- 
scripts, may  be  delivered  in  pledge.  When 
the  pledge  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce 
a  profit  or  income  by  being  used,  and  is  re- 
tained by  the  pledgee  until  he  shall  have 
satisfied  his  claim  out  of  the  profit  or  in- 
come, It  Is  called  tritium  radium,  a  living 
pledge;  a  mortuum  vadium,  or  dead  pledge, 
is  a  mortgage.  (See  MORTGAGE  )  Formerly 
in  England,  a  surety  whom  a  plaintiff  was 
required  to  find  in  order  to  prosecute  an 
action,  was  called  a  pledge.  After  a  time, 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  did  duty  as  such 
pledges,  but  the  statement  of  formal  pledges 
is  now  abolished.  —  2.  Anything  given  or 
considered  as  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  ;  a  guarantee.  Thus  a  man 
gives  his  word  or  makes  a  promise  to  an- 
other, which  is  received  as  a  pledge  for  ful- 
filment; a  candidate  for  parliamentary 
honours  gives  promises  or  pledges  to  sup- 
port certain  measures;  the  mutual  affection 
of  husband  and  wife  is  a  pledge  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  marriage  cove- 
nant; mutual  interest  is  the  best  pledge  for 
the  performance  of  treaties.—  3.  A  surety;  a 
hostage. 

Command  my  eldest  son,  nay,  all  my  sons, 
fj  of  m 


,         , 
my  fealty  anil  love. 

4.  An  invitation  to  drink  a  health  ;  the 
drinking  of  another's  health  ;  a  health. 
'Suppose  that  you  winked  at  our  friends 
drinking  those  pledget.  '  Sir  W.  Scott.  See 
the  verb.—  To  »ut  in  pledge,  to  pawn.— 
To  hold  in  pledge,  to  keep  in  security.  —  To 
take  the  pledge,  a  popular  method  of  binding 
one's  self  to  observe  principles  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  drink. 
Pledge  (plej),  v.t.  pret.  <t  pp.  pledged;  ppr. 
pledging.  1.  To  give  as  a  pledge  or  pawn; 
to  deposit  in  pawn;  to  deposit  or  leave  in 
possession  of  a  person  as  a  security.  See 
the  noun  —2.  To  give  as  a  guarantee  or  se- 
curity; to  gage;  as,  to  pledge  one's  word  or 
honour;  to  pledge  one's  veracity. 

We  mutually  pltdft  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour. 
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3.  To  bind  to  something  by  a  pledge,  pro- 
mise, or  engagement ;  to  engage  solemnly; 
as,  to  pledge  one's  self. 

Here  (shall)  patriot  Truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw. 
Ptffti.-ett  to  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Law.  Story. 

4.  t  Tosecure  the  performance  of  by  a  pledge. 

Yes.  I  accept  her.  for  she  well  deserves  it ; 

And  here  to//*^r  my  vow  I  give  my  hand.    Shak. 

5  To  invite  to  drink,  by  drinking  of  the  cup 
first  and  then  handing  it  to  another,  as  a 
pledge  of  good-will ;  to  drink  a  health  to 
(The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  rude 
and  lawless  society  of  former  times, the  per- 
son who  called  upon  another  to  drink  vir- 
tually pledged  himself  that  the  other  would 
not  be  attacked  while  drinking  or  poisoned 
by  the  liquor.  ] 

We  did  but  talk  you  over,//raW  you  all 

In  wassail.  T,nny,o,,. 

Pledgee  (pleJ-eO,  n.  The  person  to  whom 
anything  Is  pledged. 

Pledgeless  (plej'les),  a.  Having  no  pledges. 
Pledgeor  (plej'or),  n.  In  law,  one  who  gives 
a  pledge;  a  pledger. 

Pledger  (plej'er),  11.  1  One  who  pledges  or 
offers  a  pledge.  —  2.  One  that  accepts  the 
invitation  to  drink  after  another,  or  that 
secures  another  by  drinking 
Pledgeryt  (plej'er-i),  n.  A  pledging;  surety- 
ship. 

Pledget  (plej'et).  n.  In  turg.  a  compress  or 
small  fiat  mass  of  lint,  laid  over  a  wound  to 
Imbibe  the  matter  discharged  and  keeu  it 
clean. 

Pleiad  (pli'ad),  n.  pi  Pleiads,  Pleiades 
(p  adz,  pli'a-dez).  [Or.  Pleia»,  from  pies,  to 
sail,  as  the  rising  of  the  seven  stars  Indicated 
the  time  of  safe  navigation.)  The  Pleiades 
are  a  cluster  of  seven  stars  in  the  neck  of  the 
constellation  Taurus,  but  only  six  of  them 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  are  re- 
garded by  Mailler  as  the  central  group  of 
the  Milky  Way.  Ancient  Greek  legends  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  seven  daughters 
of  Atlas  and  the  nymph  Pleione,  fabled  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief 
at  the  death  of  their  sisters  the  Hyades,  or 
at  the  fate  of  their  father  Atlas,  and  to  have 
been  afterwards  placed  as  stars  in  the  sky 
!•""  the  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more  below  ' 
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Pleln,t  o.    [Fr.]    Full;  perfect.    Chaucer. 
Plelocene  (pli'6-sen)     See  PLIOCEXE 
Pleiophyllous  (pli-of'il-us),  a.    [Or  vleiot 
full,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.)  In  bat.  applied  to 
plants  whose  stems  have  no  buds,  and  con- 
sequently no  branches  developed    In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.    StorinonOi. 
Pleiosaurus  (pli-o-sa'rus),  n.    [Or.  pleiin 
more,  and  muroi,  a  lizard.]    A  genus  of  ex' 
tlnct  animals,  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
termediate between  the  plesiosaurun ami  th.- 
ichthyosaurus.    The  remains  of  this  animal 
are  found  in  some  of  the  clay  beds  of  the 
oolite.    Written  also  PUotaurui. 
PleiotrachetB  (pli-6-tra'ke-e),  n.  pi.    [Gr. 
i    pleion,  more,  and  tracheia,  the  windpipe  1 
i    In  bot.  spiral    vessels  with  several  fibres 
united.     Bal/our. 

Pleistocene  (plis'to-sen),  n.  [Gr.  pleittoi 
most,  and  a-aimw,  recent.)  In  geol  the 
newer  pliocene  of  LyeU,  the  most  recent  or 
uppermost  division  of  the  tertiary  formation. 
The  fossil  remains  belong  almost  wholly  to 
existing  species.  The  pleistocene  differs 
however,  from  the  post-tertiary  in  embrac- 
ing a  few  extinct  forms.  See  PLIOCENE. 
Pleistocene  (plis'to-sSn),  a.  In  geol  per. 
taining  to  the  most  recent  or  uppermost 
division  of  the  tertiary  formation. 
Plenalt  (ple'nal),  a.  [See  PLENARY.)  Full- 
complete.  'This  free  and  vlenalact  I  make.1 
Ileau.  <t  Fl. 

Plenarily  (ple'na-rl-li),  adv.  In  a  plenary 
manner;  fully;  completely. 

Plenartness  (ple'na-  ri-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  plenary;  fulness;  completeness. 

Plenarty  (ple'nar-U),  n.  [From  L.  plcntu, 
full.  ]  The  state  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
when  occupied:  opposed  to  vacancy. 

Plenary  (pie'na-ri),  o.  [L  L  pltnariut,  from 
L.  plemit,  full.  See  PLENTY.)  1.  Full;  en- 
tire; complete;  as,  a  plenary  license;  ple- 
nary consent ;  plenary  indulgence  —  Ple- 
nary indulgence,  In  R.  Catn.  Ch.  an  entire 
remission  of  penalties  due  to  all  slns.- 
2.  In  law,  a  term  applied  to  an  ordinary 
suit  through  all  its  gradations  and  formal 
steps:  opposed  to  summary.  Plenary  causes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  now  three  • 
(o)  Suits  for  ecclesiastical  dilapidations; 
Co  suits  relating  to  seats  or  sitting-places  In 
churches;  and  (c)  suits  for  tithes.  —Plenary 
inspiration,  in  theol.  that  kind  or  degree  of 
inspiration  which  excludes  all  mixture  of 
error. 

Plenary  (ple'na-ri),  n.  In  law,  decisive  pro- 
t-edure.  Ayliffe. 

Plenere.t  a.  [Fr.  plenier.]  Full;  complete. 
Chaucer. 

Plenlcorn  (ple'ni-korn),  a.  (L.  pie-nut,  full, 
and  cornu,  horn.)  Applied  to  a  tribe  of 
ruminants  having  horns  composed  of  a  uni- 
form solid  osseous  substance,  as  the  antlers 
of  deer. 

Plenllunar,    Plenllunary  (ple-ni-lu'ner, 

ple-ni-lu'ua-ri),  o.  Pertaining  to  the  full 
moon. 

Plenllunet  (ple'ni-lun),  n.  [L.  plenilunium 
-plenut,  full,  and  (imo,  moon.]  The  full 
moon. 

Whose  glory  (like  a  lasttng//c«('/M«r) 
Seems  ignorant  of  what  it  is  to  wane. 

B.  yanifH. 

Plenlpotence,  Plenipotency  (ple-nip'o- 
tens.  ple-nip'o-ten-si ),  n.  [L.  plenut,  full, 
and  potentia,  power.  See  POTENT.  ]  Fulness 
orcompletenessof power.  '  Ttteplenipotenee 
of  a  free  nation.'  Milton. 
Plenlpotent  (ple-nip'o-tent).  o.  [L.  plenipo- 
tcnt.  See  above.)  Possessing  full  power. 
'  Plenipotent  on  earth.'  Milton. 
Plenipotentiary  (plen'i-po-ten"shi-a-rl),  n. 
[  Fr.  plenipotentiare.  See  PLENIPOTENOE  ) 
A  person  invested  with  full  power  to  trans- 
act any  business;  particularly,  an  ambassa- 
dor or  envoy  to  a  foreign  court,  furnished 
with  full  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  to 
transact  other  business.  A  plenipotentiary 
is  not,  however,  necessarily  accredited  to 
any  specific  foreign  court.  More  frequently 
meetings  of  plenipotentiaries  for  concluding 
|ieace,  negotiating  treaties,  Ac.,  are  held  in 
some  neutral  place,  so  that  they  maj 
duct  their  negotiations  and  despatch  their 
business  uninfluenced  by  any  special  power. 
Plenipotentiary  (i>len'i-p6-ten"shi-a-rl),  a. 
Invested  with  or  containing  full  power;  as, 
plenipotentiary  license  or  authority. 
Plenlsh  (plen'ish).  t>  t.  [L.  plenue,  full.  See 
REPLENISH.)  1.  To  replenish.  'How  art 
thou  then  for  spread  tables  and  plcmihtd 
•stOpm.'  Reeve.— Z.  To  furnish;  to  provide 
furniture  for  a  house;  to  stock  a  farm. 
[Scotch  and  Old  English  ) 
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Plenishing  (plen'ish-ing),  ».  Household 
furniture  or  furnishing.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
[Scotch.] 

Plenishing -nail  (plen'ish-ing-nal),  n.  In 
carp,  a  large  flooring-nail. 

Plenist  (ple'nist),  n.  [L.  plenus,  full.]  One 
who  maintains  that  all  space  is  full  of  mat- 
ter. Boyle. 

Plenitude  (plen'i-tud),  n.  [L.  plenitudo, 
from  plenum,  full.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
full  or  complete;  completeness;  fulness; 
plenty;  abundance.  'A. plenitude  of  subtle 
matter.'  Shak. 

Wherefore  the  passions  of  the  body  are  not  to  he 
quite  extinguished,  but  regulated  that  there  may  be 
the  greater  plenitude  of  life  in  the  whole  man. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

(Men)  will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  the  effects 
which  poetry  produced  on  their  ruder  ancestors,  the 
agony,  the  ecstasy,  \\\z  plenitude  of  belief. 

Macaulay. 

2.  Repletion;  animal  fulness;  plethora.    Ar- 
buthnot.—'A.  In  her.  the  moon  in  full,  or  full 
moon,  is  called  the  moon  in  her  plenitude. 

Plenitudinarian  (plen'i-tu-di-na"ri-an),  n. 
A  plenist.  Shaftesbury. 

Plenteous  (plen'te-us),  a.  [From  plenty.] 
1.  Abundant;  copious;  plentiful;  sufficient 
for  every  purpose;  as,  a  plenteous  supply  of 
provisions.  —  2.  Yielding  abundance;  fruit- 
ful; productive.  '  The  Mvenp&n&oui  years/ 
Gen.  xli.  34.— 3.  Having  an  abundance;  rich; 
well  provided  for. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteott s  in  goods. 
Deut.  xxviii.  n. 

—  Ample,  Copious,  Plenteous.  See  under 
AMPLE.— SYN.  Plentiful, copious, abundant, 
ample,  full,  fruitful. 

Plenteously  (plen'te-us-li),  adv.  In  a  plen- 
teous manner;  copiously;  plentifully. 

Plenteousness  (plen'te-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  plenteous;  abundance;  copious  sup- 
ply; plenty.  'Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plen- 
teou&ness.'  Tennyson. 

Plentiful  (plen'ti-ful),  a.     [From  plenty.] 

1,  Existing  in  great  plenty;  copious;  abun- 
dant;  ample.     'A  plentiful  lack  of  wit.' 
Shak.     'Having  work  more  plentiful  than 
tools  to  do  it.'  Shak.    'A  plentiful  fortune.' 
Swift. — 2.  Yielding  abundant  crops;  afford- 
ing ample  supply;  fruitful. 

If  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  commonly  a  more  plen- 
tiful year.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Lavish.   '  Plentiful  in  expenses.'  Bacon. 
SYN.  Copious,  plenteous,  abundant,  ample, 
exuberant,  fruitful. 

Plentifully  (plen'ti-ful-li),  adv.  In  a  plen- 
tiful manner;  copiously;  abundantly;  with 
ample  supply.  '  Plentifully  supplied  with 
water.*  Addison. 

Plentifulness  (plen'ti-ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  plentiful;  abundance. 

Plenty  (plen'ti),  n.  [O.Fr.  plenU,  from  L.L. 
pli'iiitas,  fulness,  abundance,  from  L.  plenus, 
full,  from  root  of  pleo,  to  fill,  which  is  seen 
also  in  Gr.  pleres,  pleos,  full,  (pim)plemi,  to 
till;  Skr. purna, to  fill,  r  being  changed  into  I; 
and  also  inK  full, fill.]  1.  Abundance;  copi- 
ousness; a  full  or  adequate  supply;  suffi- 
ciency; as,  we  have  plenty  of  corn  for  bread; 
the  garrison  \\asplenty  of  provisions.  'Plenty 
of  corn  and  wine.'  Gen.  xxvii.  28.  'Plenty 
of  buyers  and  but  few  sellers.'  Locke,— 

2.  Abundance  of  things  necessary  for  man ; 
state  in  which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. 
'Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty.'  Shak. 

Ye  shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Joel  ii.  26. 

Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young. 

Tennyson. 

[This  word  is  rarely  used  in  the  plural: 
Shakspere  has  'Peace,  dear  nurse  of  arts 
plenties  and  joyful  births.'] 
Plenty  (plen'ti),  a.  Plentiful;  being  in  abun- 
dance. 

They  seem  formed  for  those  countries  where  shrubs 
are  plenty  and  water  scarce.  Goldsmith. 

When  labourers  MS  plenty,  their  wages  will  be  low. 
Franklin. 

[The  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective  for 
plentiful  is  now  usually  considered  inele- 
gant, but  it  is  often  used  colloquially.] 
Plenum  (ple'num),  n.  [L.]  Fulness  of  mat- 
ter in  space ;  that  state  of  things  in  which 
every  part  of  space  is  supposed  to  be  full  of 
matter:  in  opposition  to  a  vacuum, or  a  space 
supposed  to  be  devoid  of  all  matter. 

There  are  objections  against  a  plenum,  and  there 
are  objections  against  a  vacuum ;  but  one  or  the  other 
must  be  true.  Johnson. 

Pleochroic  ( ple'o-kro-ik ),  a.  Having  the 
property  of  pleochroism.  Dana. 

Pleochroism  (ple-ok'ro-izm),  n.  [Gr.  pleion, 
more,  and  chroizo,  to  colour.]  In  crystal. 
the  variation  of  colour  in  some  crystals 


when  seen  by  transmitted  light  or  in  differ- 
ent directions. 

Pleochromatic  (ple-ok'ro-mat"ik),  a,  Pleo- 
chroic. 

Pleochromatism  ( ple-ok-ro'mat-izm ),  n. 
Pleochroism. 

Pleochroous  (ple-ok'ro-us),  a,    Pleochroic. 

Pleomorphism  (ple-6-mor'flzm),  n.  [Gr. 
pleion,  more,  and  morphe,  form.]  Same  as 
Polymorphism. 

Pleomorphous  (ple-o-mor'fus),  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  pleomorphism. 

Pleonasm  (ple'o-nazm),  n.  [Gr.  jileonasmos, 
from  plcon,  pleion,  more ;  pleos,  full,  filled. 
See  PLENTY.]  Redundancy  of  words  in 
speaking  or  writing;  the  use  of  more  words 
to  express  ideas  than  are  necessary.  This 
may  be  justifiable  when  we  intend  to  pre- 
sent thoughts  with  particular  perspicuity 
or  force ;  as,  '  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes ;' 
'  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears.' 

Pleonaste  (ple'o-nast),  «.  [Gr.  pleonastos, 
abundant,  from  its  four  facets  sometimes 
found  on  each  solid  angle  of  the  octahedron.  ] 
Same  as  Ceylanite.  See  SPINEL. 

Pleonastic,  Pleonastical  (ple-o-nas'tik, 
ple-o-nas'tik-al),a.  Pertaining  to  pleonasm; 
partaking  of  pleonasm;  redundant. 

Pleonastically  (ple-o-nas'tik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  pleonastic  manner;  with  redundancy  of 
words. 

Plerophpry  (ple-rof'o-ri),  n.  [Gr.  pleropho- 
ria  —  pleres,  full,  aiulpkero,  to  bear.)  Full 
persuasion  or  confidence.  [Rare.] 

Abraham  had  a  plerophory,  that  what  was  pro- 
mised, God  was  able  to  perform.  Barrow. 

Plesance.t  n.  [Fr.  plaisance.]  Pleasure. 
Chaucer. 

Plesh, t  (plesh),  n.  A  plash;  a  puddle.  Spen- 
ser. 

Plesiomorphism  (ple'si-6-morf"izm),?i.  [G  r. 
plesios,  near,  and  morphe,  form.]  In  crystal. 
a  term  applied  to  crystallized  substances 
the  forms  of  which  closely  resemble  each 
other,  but  are  not  absolutely  identical. 

Plesipmorphous  (ple'si-d-mor"fus),a.  Near- 
ly alike  in  form. 

Plesiosaur  (ple'si-6-sar),  n.  An  extinct  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  genus  Plesiosaunis. 

Plesiosaurus  (ple'si-6-sa"rus),  n.  [Gr.  ple- 
sios, near,  and  xauros,  a  lizard.]  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  extinct  marine  saurians,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  length  of  neck.  They 
occur  in  the  formations  from  the  muschel- 
kalk  to  the  chalk  inclusive,  but  are  most 
common  in  the  lias  and  Kimmeridge  clay- 
beds.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Ichthyo- 


Plesiosaurus,  partially  restored. 

saurus.  To  the  head  of  a  lizard  the  plesio- 
saurus,  says  Buckland,  united  the  teeth  of 
a  crocodile,  a  neck  of  enormous  length  re- 
sembling the  body  of  a  serpent,  a  trunk  and 
tail  having  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary 
quadruped,  the  ribs  of  a  chameleon,  and 
the  paddles  of  a  whale.  Specimens  have 
been  found  from  10  to  20  feet  long.  Numer- 
ous species  have  been  described,  the  differ- 
ences being  chiefly  peculiarities  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  vertebra?. 

Plete.t  v.t.  or  i.    To  plead.     Chaucer. 

Plethora  (pleth'6-ra),  n.  [  Gr.  plethdra, 
from  plethos,  fulness,  and  that  from  pletko, 
to  be  or  become  full,  from  pleos,  full.]  1.  In 
med.  over-fulness  of  blood ;  a  redundant 
fulness  of  the  blood  -  vessels ;  that  con- 
dition of  the  body  in  which  the  quantity 
of  blood  and  its  nutritive  qualities  exceed 
that  standard  which  is  compatible  with  pre- 
sent or  the  prospect  of  continued  health. — 
2.  Over-fulness  in  any  respect,  mentally,  in- 
tellectually, or  otherwise;  superabundance; 
as,  &  plethora  of  wit  and  imagination. 

Plethoretic,  Plethoretical  (pleth-6-ret'ik, 
pleth-o-ret'ik-al).  The  same  as  Plethoric. 

Plethoric  (ple-thor'ik),  a.  Having  a  full 
habit  of  body,  or  the  vessels  overcharged 
with  fluids;  characterized  by  plethora  in 
any  sense. 


At  last  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 

Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill.    Goldsmith. 

Plethorlcal  (ple-thor'ik-al),  a.   Same  as  Pie- 

Pletnorically  (ple-thor'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
plethoric  manner. 

Plethory  (pleth'6-ri),  n.     Same  as  Plethora. 

Plethron,  Plethrum  (pleth'ron,  pleth'rum), 
n.  [Gr.  plethron,  a  measure.]  In  ancient 
Greece,  the  fundamental  land-measure,  be- 
ing the  square  of  100  feet,  that  is,  10,000 
square  feet.  It  answered  nearly  to  the  Ro- 
man actus,  or  half-jugerum.  The  side  of 
the  plethron  was  taken  as  a  measure  of 
length,  with  the  same  name;  this  was  equal 
to  about  101  English  feet.  It  was  also  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  itinerary  mea- 
sures, being  one-sixth  of  the  stadium  (which 
see).  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Pleting,t  n.     A  pleading.     Chaucer. 

Pleuch,  Pleugh  (plufih),  n.  A  plough.  '  A 
country  fellow  at  the  pleugh. '  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Pleura  (plu'ra),  n.  [Gr.  pleuron,  a  rib,  pi. 
pleura,  the  side.  ]  In  anat.  a  thin  membrane 
which  covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax,  and 
also  invests  the  lungs.  It  forms  a  great 
process,  the  mediastinum,  which  divides 
the  thorax  into  two  cavities.  The  moisture 
on  its  surface  permits  the  lungs  and  heart 
to  move  freely  and  without  friction. —Pleura 
costalis,  that  part  of  the  pleura  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  parietes. — Pleura  pulmo- 
nalis,  the  portion  of  the  pleura  that  covers 
the  lungs. 

Pleuracanthus  (plu-ra-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  akantha,  a  spine  or 
thorn.]  A  genus  of  fossil  fin-spines  occur- 
ring in  the  carboniferous  formation,  and 
characterized  by  their  having  a  row  of 
sharp  hooks  or  denticles  on  either  side. 

Pleura!  (plu'ral),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pleura ;  as,  pleural  fistula ;  pleural  cavity ; 
pleural  hemorrhage. 

Pleuralgia  (plu-ral'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  pleura,  the 
side,  and  alyos,  pain.]  Pain  of  the  side; 
pleurodynia. 

Pleurapophysis  ( plu-ra-pof'i-sis ),  n.  pi. 
Pleurapophyses  ( plu-ra-pof'i-sez ).  [  Gr. 
pleuron,  a  rib,  and  apophysis,  a  process.] 
In  compar.  anat.  one  of  the  processes  of  a 
typical  vertebra,  projecting  from  the  side. 
The  ribs  may  be  regarded  as  pleurapo- 
physes. 

Pleurenchyma  (plu-ren'ki-ma),  n.  [Gr. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  engchyo,  to  pour  in.] 
In  hot.  the  woody  tissue  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  elongated  tubes  tapering  to  each  end. 

Pleurisy  (plu'ri-si),  n.  [Fr.  pleuresie;  Gr. 
pleuritts,  from  pleura,  the  side.]  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  or  membrane  that 
covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax.  It  is  accom- 
panied with  fever,  pain,  difficult  respiration, 
and  cough. 

Pleurisy  -  root  (plu'ri-si -rot),  n.  The 
Asclepias  tuberosa.  See  ASCLEPIAS. 

Pleuritic,  Pleuritical  (plu-rit'ik,  plu-rit'- 
ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  pleurisy;  as, 
pleuritic  symptoms  or  affections. —2.  Dis- 
eased with  pleurisy. 

Pleuritis  (plu-ri'tis),  n.     Same  as  Pleurisy. 

Pleurobrachia  (plu-ro-bra'ki-a),  n.  [Gr. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  brachion,  an  arm.]  A 
genus  of  Ccelenterata,  order  Ctenophora, 
possessing  a  transparent,  colourless,  gela- 
tinous, melon-shaped  body.  It  is  provided 
with  comb-like  groups  of  vibratile  cilia,  and 
with  two  very  long  and  flexible  tentacular 
processes,  which  are  fringed  on  one  side, 
and  can  be  retracted  at  the  will  of  the 
animal. 

Pleurobranchida(plu-r6-brang/ki-de),n.pi. 
[Gr.  pleura,  the  side,  and  branchion,  a  gill.] 
A  family  of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  belong- 
ing to  the  tectibranchiate  section  of  the 
order  Opisthobranchiata.  They  are  gener- 
ally furnished  with  a  shell,  which  is  limpet- 
like,  and  covers  the  back  of  the  animal,  but 
is  generally  more  or  less  concealed  by  the 
mantle.  The  gills  are  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  body,  and  placed  between  the  margin 
of  the  mantle  and  the  foot. 

Pleurocarpl  (plu-ro-kar'pi),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
pleuron,  a  rib,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  hot. 
mosses,  with  the  fructification  proceeding 
laterally  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Balfour. 

Pleurocarpous  (plu-ro-kar'pus),  a.  In  bot. 
having  the  fructification  proceeding  later- 
ally from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  some 
mosses.  Sachs. 

Pleurodiscous  (plu-ro-dis'kus),  a.  [Gr. 
pleura,  a  side,  and  diskos,  a  quoit.]  In  bot. 
attached  to  the  sides  of  a  disc. 

Pleurodont  (plu'ro-dont),  n.    [Gr.  pleura, 
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andorfoio.atooth  ]  A  member  of  a  subdivl- 
ssen  of  Iguanian  lizards,  having  the  teeth 
ankyloeed  to  the  bottom  of  an  alveolar 
groove  and  supported  by  Its  side.  0»«sn. 
ptoarodynU(plu-r6-din'i-a),  n.  (Or  pleura, 
and  odv»i.  pain  ]  In  tW  a  spaemodlc  or 
rheumatic  affection,  generally  seated  in  the 
moaries  at  the  chest,  and,  ordinarily,  in  the 
Intercostal* ;  pleuralgia.  Dimglurm. 
ptourosDrnoni  (plu  roj'l-nusX  «.  [Or. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  gy*t,  a  female.]  In 
•of.  having  a  glandular  or  tubercular  eleva- 
tion rising  close  to  and  parallel  with  the 
ovary 

Pleurogyratous  (plu'ro-ji-ra"tus),  a.  [Or. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  gym,  a  circle.)  In 
KNL  having  the  ring  on  the  theca  of  ferns 
1  laterally. 

inectidae  (plu  ro-nek'li-dt),  n.pl  [Gr. 
.,  a  side,  and  rtettei,  a  swimmer  I  The 
y  of  the  flounders,  plaice,  turbot,  hali- 
but, sole,  and  others,  popularly  called  flat- 
fish, readily  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
the  body,  which  is  flattened,  not  from  above 
downwards,  but  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
bead  is  so  twisted  that  both  eyes  are  brought 
to  one  side  of  the  body.  They  belong  to 
Curler's  order  Malacopterygii.  and  section 
Mub-brachiali-s,  or  the  Ana<  anthini,  as  that 
group  is  now  called  after  Muller. 
Pleuro-peripneumony  ( plu'ro-per-lp-nu"- 
ino-no,  n.  Same  as  Pleuro-pneumonia. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  (plu'ro-nu-mo"ni-a),  n. 
[Or.  pleura,  and  pneumon,  the  lungs.)  An 
Inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  substance 
of  the  lungs;  a  combination  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia.  It  often  attacks  domestic  ani- 
mals as  well  as  man,  and  sometimes  proves 
very  destructive. 

Pleuroptera  (plu-rop'Wr-a),  n.  pi  [Or. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  pteron.  a  wing  )  A 
name  that  has  been  applied  to  the  tribe  of 
quadrupeds  generally  known  as  flying- 
lemurs,  flying-cats,  and  (lying-foxes.  They 
are  grouped  with  the  bats,  the  insectlrores, 
and  the  lemurs  by  different  authors. 
Pleurorhlzesa  ( plu-ro-riz'e-e ),  n.  pi  [Or. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  rkiza.  a  root  |  In  fcof. 
cruciferous  plants  having  Uie  radicle  of  the 
embryo  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  coty- 
ledons. Balfour. 

Pleuroslgma  (plu-ro-sig'maX  n.  A  genus  of 
iMatomacear,  containing  objects,  the  valves 
of  which  show,  with  a  good  microscope,  a 
series  of  lines,  which  lines,  under  high  powers 
and  a  favourable  light,  may  be  resolved  into 
dots,  and  therefore  furnish  excelleut  tests 
of  a  good  microscope, 

Pleurothotonos  (plu-ro-thot'on-osX  n. 
(Or.  pUurothen,  from  one  side,  and  temd,  to 
stretch.)  In  tnrd.  tetanus  of  the  lateral 
muscles.  In  which  Uie  body  is  bent  to  one 
side 

Pleurotoma  (plu  rot'o-ma).  n.  [Gr.  pleuron, 
a  side,  a  rib,  and  temari,  to  cut.]  A  genus 
of  gasteropoda,  having  the  shell  fusiform, 
turrrted,  the  channel  nearly  as  long  as  the 
•plre.  the  slit  long  and  narrow,  and  the  In- 
ner lip  wanting.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
ConldiB,  and  upwards  of  400  species  are 
known  to  naturalists,  besides  many  others 
only  found  fossil 

Pie  vlnt  ipler 'in),  u  [O  Kr.  plemut,  I.I. 
plemna.}  In  tour,  a  warrant  or  assurance. 
Plexlform  (picks'!  form),  a.  [I.  pltxut.  a 
f old. and /orma. form.)  In  the  form  of  net- 
work; complicated.  V"""'1' 
Plexlraeter,  Plexometer  (plck-sim'et-er. 
plek-som'et-er).  n.  [i;r.  pleiit.  percussion, 
and  tnetron.  a  measure. )  In  mea.  a  circular 
or  ovoid  plate,  composed  of  ivory,  india- 
rubber,  or  the  like,  from  1 J  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  placed  in  contact  with  the  l»dy. 
commonly  on  the  cheat  or  abdomen.  In  dlag- 
nosta  of  disease  by  mediate  percussion. 
Plexure  (pleks-ur).  »  [L  plexui.  an  inter- 
weaving.from/.fcrto.  plrxum,  to  interweave. ) 
An  Interweaving ;  a  texture ;  that  which  Is 
woven  together 

Plenuipleks'usXn.  (U)  Innnalanet-work 
_of  vessel*,  nerves,  or  fibres. 

The  quality  of 


wter,«l  better  than 
,.  T.  Hi*. 

Pliable  (pll'a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  pliakl,.  from 
ptur.  to  bend,  to  fold,  from  L  pKm.  to 
toM.  to  bend.  See  Pi.r.)  I  Easy  to  be 
bent;  capable  of  yielding  to  force  or  pres- 
sure without  rupture;  flexible;  as.  willow 
tss  pUubU  plant  -I  flexible  In  dtoptwlllon; 
•••T  to  be  persuaded;  readily  yielding  to 
Influence,  arguments,  persnaslon,  or  disci- 
: ued  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 


So  If  the  heart  of  some  men.  When  smitten  t>y 
God  It  seems  soft  and  ftiaUt.  Jtr.  Taylor. 

STN.  Pliant,  flexible,  supple,  limber. 

Pllableness(pli'a-bl-nes),  it.  Thenuality 
of  being  pliable;  flexibility;  a  yielding  to 
force  or  to  moral  influence ;  pliability  ;  as, 
the  pKabUnen  of  a  plant  or  of  the  disposi- 
tion. '  The  ingenious  pliahleneu  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  youth.'  South. 

Pliably  (pli'a-bli), "'''  ID  "  pliable  manner; 
yieldingly. 

Pliancy  (pli'an-sl).  n.  [ftaoiBHssst]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  pliant :  (a)  easiness 
to  be  bent,  in  a  physical  sense;  as,  the 
pliancy  of  a  rod,  of  cordage,  or  of  limbs. 
(b)  Readiness  to  be  Influenced. 

The  clergy  .  .  .  taunted  him  i  the  Pope)  with  his 
weakness,  contrasted  his  fltaticy  with  the  nobly 
obstinate  resolution  of  HiUlebrand  and  of  Urban. 

Pliant  (pli'ant),  a.  (Fr.  SeePLT.)  1. Capable 
of  being  easily  bent;  readily  yielding  to  force 
or  pressure  without  breaking;  flexible;  flex- 
ile; lithe;  limber;  as,  a  pliant  twig.— 2.  Ca- 
pable of  being  easily  formed  or  moulded  to 
a  different  shape;  plastic;  as,  pliant  wax. 

Farth  but  new  divided  from  the  sky. 

And  ftiamt  still  relain'd  in  etheriai  energy.  Drydtn. 

3  Readily  Influenced  to  good  or  evil ;  easily 
yielding  to  moral  influence ;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

The  will  was  then  more  ductile  and  pliant  to  right 
reason.  ^tnh. 

4.t  Convenient;  fit    '  A  p/ujnf  hour. '  Shalt. 
SYN.  flexible,  limber,  lithe,  supple,  bending, 
tractable,  ductile,  docile,  obsequious. 
Pllantly(pli'ant-li), ado.   Inapliant manner; 
yieldingly;  flexibly. 

Pllantnes8(pli'ant-nes),n.  Thestateof being 
pliant:  flexibility. 

Plica (pli'ka),  n.  [L.,afold.  SeePLV.)  1.  In 
Hint,  a  disease  of  the  hair,  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  the  neighlxjuring  countries.  In  this 
disease  the  hair  of  the  head  is  vascularly 
thickened,  matted,  or  clotted  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  lluid  secreted  from  its  root.  It 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  affects  the  besrd  and 
the  hair  of  the  rest  of  Uie  surface  of  the  body. 
It  is  also  termed  Plica  Polonica  ami  Tnchosis 
J'lica.—2,  Intol.  a  diseased  state  in  plants  in 
which  the  buds,  instead  of  developing  true 
branches,  become  short  twigs,  and  these  in 
their  turn  produce  others  of  the  same  sort, 
tin-  whole  forming  an 
entangled  muss. 
Plicate,  Plicated  (pli'- 
kru,  plfkftt-ed),  a.  [L. 
jj/iVa/t/*,  from  plico,  to 
fold,  plica,  a  fold.]  In 
l»4.  plaited;  folded  like 
a  fun ;  as,  a  plicate 
leaf. 

Plicately  (pli'kiit-li), 
ailt>.  In  a  pliciite  or 
folded  manner. 

Plicate  Leaf— .rf/.-fe-    Plication  (pll-ka'shon). 

milt,i  -vulgaris.          n.     [Krom  L.  plicn.]    A 

folding  or  fold;  hence, 

In  grnl.  a  bending  back  of  strata  on  theiu- 

selves. 

Plicatlve  (pliliat-iv).  a.  In  bot  same  as 
Plicate.  Balfour. 

Pllcature  (pii-ka'tur),  n.  [L.  plitatura, 
from  pi ico,  to  fold.  ]  A  plication  ;  a  folding 
or  doubling. 

Pllddentine  (pli-si-den'tin).  n.  [L.  plica,  a 
fold,  and  K.  dentine.]  In  a /tut  a  modifica- 
tion of  dentine,  in  which  the  substam-e  ap- 
pears as  folded  on  a  series  of  vertical  vas- 
cular plates,  giving  a  fluted  appearance  to 
the  exterior  of  the  tooth.  Brandt  it  Cox. 

Pile,*  r.t  or  i.  [Kr.  pjirr  See  PLY.]  To 
bend ;  to  mould.  Chaucer. 

Pile  (ple'a),  a.  [Fr.  oW,  bent  ]  In  her. 
the  same  as  Close :  applied  to  a  bird. 

Pliers  (pll'erz).  n.  pi.  [Fr.  plier.  to  fold. 
See  I'I.T.  ]  A  small  pair  of  pincers  with 
long  jaws,  adapted  to  handle  small  articles, 
and  also  for  bending  and  shaping  wire. 

Pllform  (pli'formX  a  [/Vyand/wm.)  In 
the  form  of  a  fold  or  doubling.  Pennant. 

Plight  (pllt),  p  t.  [A.  Sax.  plihlan.  to 
pledge,  to  expose  to  danger,  from  pliht,  a 
pledge,  danger;  D.  rrrplifiteii.  Din.  for- 
pliffU.O.  rerpjlichten.  to  bind,  oblige,  or  en- 
gage. See  the  noun.)  To  pledge;  to  give  as  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  some  act;  to 
engage:  never  applied  to  property  or  goods; 
as,  he  plighted  his  hand,  his  faith,  his  vows, 
his  honour,  his  truth  or  troth.  Pledge  Is 
applied  to  property  as  well  as  to  word, 
fiiith,  truth,  honour,  Ac.  To  plight  faith 

•  Is,  as  it  were,  to  deposit  It  In  pledge  for  the 


performance  of  an  act,  on  the  non-perfunn- 
ance  of  which  the  pledge  is  forfeited. 

'You  fair  Ion  I  ^.'  ijur.th  she, 
•  Shall  flight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me.'   Skat. 

Pllsnt  (plit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  pliht.  a  pledge, 
obligation,  danger;  D.  and  lh>n.  plTni 
Sw.  plifft,  plUct,  O.  pjticht.  duty.)  1.  That 
which  is  plighted  or  pledged  ;  a  security  ;  a 
pledge:  an  assurance  given,  'lint  1m.  I 
whose  hand  must  take  my  plight.  '  Shat. 

So  these  young  hearts  nut  knowiug  that  they  loved, 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conscious  of  a  bar 
Between  them,  nor  by  //if  As  or  broken  rin^ 
Bound.  TfHMyton. 

2.  Condition;  state;  predicament;  generally 
a  risky  or  dangerous  state;  a  distressed  con- 
dition ;  as,  to  be  in  a  wretched  plight.  '  la 
this  miserable  loathsome  plight.  '  Milton. 

Have  comfort,  for  1  know  your//iv^/  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caused  it.  S/tat. 

I  think  myself  in  bettor  flight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are.  stiat. 

Sometimes  a  good  condition. 

He  that  with  labour  can  use  them  aright. 
Hath  eaine  to  his  comfort,  and  cattel  infltfttt.  Tutstr. 

Plight  t  (plit).  n,  [Also  written  Plite,  Pleyte, 
ana  probably  a  form  of  or  closely  allied  to 
plait.)  A  fold  ;  a  doable  ;  a  plait 

All  in  a  silken  Camus,  lily  white. 

Hurried  upon  with  many  a  fuldeil///^*/.   Sftnnr. 

Plight  t  (plit),  v.t.  To  weave  :  to  braid  ;  to 
plait.  '  A  plighted  garment  of  divers  colours." 
ililtun.  '  And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  lumen 
pliijh  t.  '  Spenser. 

Plight  t  (plit),  pret.  &  pp.  of  pluck:  an 
irregular  form.  Pulled  ;  piuckea. 

The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  up//i^-A/, 

And  on  his  bak  ycaried  hem  hath  he.      Cft.irtfrr. 

Fllghter  (plit'Sr).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
plights  or  engages, 
Shat. 

Pllmt    (plim),    ».i 
[Perhaps    allied    to 
plump.]     To  swell 
>    Grose. 

Plinth  (plinth^  n. 
1   (Gr.  plinthog,  a  brick 
or  tile  ;  I.,  iilintfntt  ] 
In  arch,  a  flat  square 


D.  ninth. 


, 

member,  in  form  of  a  slab,  which  serves 
as  the  foundation  of  a  column  ;  the  flat 
square  table  under  the  moulding  of  the  base 
and  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  order.  — 
J'linlh  of  a  statue  is  a  base,  flat,  round,  or 
square.  —Plinth  of  a  wall,  the  plain  project- 
ing band  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall.  In  class- 
ical and  Gothic  buildings  the  plinth  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  or  more  gradations. 

Pliocene  (pli'6-sen),  a.  and  n.  [Or.  ;« 
more,  and  taiiua,  recent  ]  A  geological  term 
applied  to  the  most  modern  of  the  divisions 
of  the  tertiary  epoch.  The  tertiary  series 
Sir  C.  Lyell  divided  into  four  principal 
groups,  namely,  the  Eocene,  the  Miocene. 
the  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  Xewer  Pliocene 
or  I'leistocene,  each  characterized  by  con- 
taining a  very  different  proportion  of  fossil 
recent  species.  (Sec  MiocENK,  K"CENt> 
The  newer  pliocene,  the  latest  of  the  four, 
contains  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  reeent 
fossils  :  the  older  pliocene  contains  from  35 
to  50  per  cent  of  recent  fossils.  The  newer 
pliocene  period  Is  that  which  immediately 
preceded  the  recent  era;  the  older  pliocene 
period,  or  the  crag  period,  is  that  which 
intervened  between  the  miocene  and  tin- 
newer  pliocene.  The  newer  pliocene  for- 
mations occnr  in  Sicily  and  Tuscany  ;  the 
older  pliocene  at  Nice,  I'erpignau,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  near  Sienna. 

Pllohippus  (])li-6-hip'pus),  n.    [From  plin, 
for  pluHxne.md  Gr.  hippai,n  horse.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  pachyderms,  family  K'!"M 
curring  in  the  pliocene  or  latest  to' 
epochs  of  North  America.    The  pliohippus 
was  about  the  size  of  an  ass. 

Pllopithecus(pli'6-pith-e"kus),!i  [i':r  / 
more,  and  piOiUcos,  an  ape.]  In  feet  an 
extinct  ape.  the  remains  of  which  are  (rand 
in  the  miocene  deposits  of  the  south  of 
France,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  tailed 
monkeys  of  South  America. 

PllosauruB  (pli-6-Ba'rus),  n.  Same  as  flito- 
saurus. 

Pllskle  (plisTti).  ».  (Perhaps  from  Fr.  plus 
out,  more  than  (can  be  tolerated,  or  the 
like).  ]  A  mischievous  trick  :  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  plight,  condition.  (Scotch.) 

Pllte.t  f.t     To  plait;  to  fold.     Chaucer. 

Plite,»»    Plight;  condition;  form.    Cliavcer 

Plltt  (pllt).  n.  An  instrument  of  punish- 
ment used  in  Russia,  resembling  the  knout. 
Horth  Brit.  Ken. 


n»»,  to,  fat.  fail;       m*.  met.  Mr,       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;      J,  3c-  ley. 
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Ploc  (plok),  n.  A  mixture  of  hair  and  tar 
for  covering  a  ship's  bottom.  Sitntnonds. 

Plocaria  (plo-ka'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  plokos,  some- 
thing woven  or  plaited,  pleko,  to  weave.] 
A  genus  of  alga?,  of  the  order  or  sub-order 
Ceramiacea;.  P.  helminthochorton,  is  the 
Corsican  moss  of  the  shops,  once  of  some 
reputation  as  a  vermifuge.  P.  Candida,  or 
Ceylon  moss,  is  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent as  an  article  of  food  in  the  East. 

Ploceinse  (plo-se-i'ne),  n.  pi.  The  weaver- 
birds,  a  sub-family  of  Fringillidce. 

PloceUS  (plo'se-us),  n.  [From  Gr.  pleko,  to 
weave.]  A  genus  of  birds  containing  a 
number  of  species  commonly  known  as 
weaver-birds. 

Plod  (plod),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  plodded;  ppr. 
plodding.  [Comp.  Prov.  E.  plowd,  to  wade, 
plodge,  to  walk  through  mud  or  water ;  Sc. 
plowder,  to  dabble  in  water ;  Dan.  pladder, 
mire;  Ir.  and  Gael,  plod,  plodach,  a  puddle: 
the  word  is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  the 
primary  sense  being  to  walk  laboriously  and 
painfully,  as  through  mire.]  1.  To  travel  or 
work  slowly,  or  with  steady  laborious  dili- 
gence. 'Barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground 
upon.'  Shak. 

Behind  his  oxen  slow 

The  patient  ploughman  plods.          SovtJtcy. 

2.  To  study  dully  but  with  steady  diligence. 
'  She  reasoned  without  plodding  long. '  Swift. 

3.  To  toil;  to  drudge;  to  moil. 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty 

And  plodded  b'ke  a  man  for  working  days.     Shak. 

Plodder  (plod'er),  n.  A  dull,  heavy,  labori- 
ous person. 

Small  hr\ve  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books.     Shak. 

Plodding  (plodlng),  p.  and  a.  Given  to  plod 
or  work  with  slow  and  patient  diligence  ; 
patiently  laborious ;  as,  a  man  of  plodding 
habits.  'Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-lov- 
ing wight.'  Young. 

A ploddin"  diligence  brings  us  sooner  to  our  jour- 
ney's end,  than  a  fluttering  way  of  advancing  by 
starts.  Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

Ploddingly  (plod'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  plodding 
manner;  industriously;  diligently;  drudg- 
ingly. 

Plonge  (plonj),  v.t.  [A  form  of  plunge.']  To 
cleanse,  as  open  sewers,  by  stirring  up  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  with  a  long  pole  as  the 
tide  in  a  tidal  river  is  going  down,  so  that 
both  water  and  mud  flow  into  the  river. 
Plongii  g  is  opposed  to  flushing,  which  is 
the  moue  of  cleansing  covered  sewers. 
M><t/hew, 

Plonge,  Plong^e  (plofizh,  plon-zha),  n. 
Milit.  the  superior  slope  of  a  parapet. 

Plop  (plop),  v.i.  [From  sound.]  To  fall  or 
plump  into  water.  Mrs.  Gaskell  [Vulgar.] 

Plot  (plot),  n.  [A.  Sax.  plot,  a  spot  of  ground, 
later  a  spot  upon  something.  Plat  is  another 
form.  Plot  in  its  sense  of  scheme  stands 
related  to  plot,  a  piece  of  ground,  exactly  as 
plnn,  a  scheme,  does  to  plan,  a  design  drawn 
on  a  flat  surface,  only  plot  has  generally  the 
sense  of  an  ill  design.  Plot  may  have  re- 
ceived the  bad  element  in  its  meaning 
through  the  influence  of  complot,  a  conspir- 
acy, of  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessarily 
an  abbreviation.]  L  A  plat  or  small  extent 
of  ground  of  a  well-defined  shape;  as,  a  gar- 
den plot.  'A  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land.' 
Spenser.  '  Level  plots  of  crowned  lilies. '  Ten- 
nyson. Also  in  a  wider  sense.  '  This  blessed 
plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England.' 
Shak.—  2.  t  A  scheme  or  system  devisee!.  'A 
purposed  plot  of  government.'  Spenser.— 
3.  In  surv.  a  plan  or  draught  of  a  field,  farm, 
estate,  &c.,  surveyed  and  delineated  on 
paper.  —  4.  A  scheme,  stratagem,  or  plan, 
usually  a  mischievous  one;  a  secret  project; 
an  intrigue;  a  conspiracy. 

O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods ! 
Addison. 

5.  The  story  of  a  play,  poem,  novel,  or  ro- 
mance, comprising  a  complication  of  inci- 
dents which  are  at  last  unfolded  by  unex- 
pected means;  the  intrigue. 

If  the  //(rf  or  intrigue  must  be  natural,  and  such 
as  springs  from  the  subject,  the  winding  up  of  the 
plot  must  be  a  probable  consequence  of  all  that  went 
before.  Pope. 

6.  Contrivance;    deep  reach   of    thought; 
ability  to  plot.     '  A  man  of  much  plot. '   Sir 
J.  Denham. — SYN.  Intrigue,  stratagem,  con- 
spiracy, cabal,  combination,  contrivance. 

Plot  (plot),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  plotted;  ppr.  plot- 
ting. 1.  To  make  a  plan  of;  to  draw  or  lay 
down  on  paper  after  a  survey,  showing  the 
several  observed  angles  and  lines  with  their 
measured  dimensions. — 2.  To  plan;  to  de- 


vise;  to  contrive.  '  Plotting  an  unprofitable 
crime.'    Dry  den. 

Plot  (plot),  v.i.  1.  To  form  a  scheme  of  mis- 
chief against  another,  or  against  a  govern- 
ment or  those  who  administer  it;  to  conspire. 
The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just.  Ps.  xxxvii.  12. 

2.  To  contrive  a  plan;  to  scheme. 

The  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone.     Wotton. 

Plot  (plot),  v.t.  [Comp.  Gael,  plodach,  luke- 
warm, parboiling.]  To  scald;  to  make  any 
liquid  scalding  hot ;  to  steep  in  very  hot 
water.  [Scotch.] 

Plotful  (plot'ful),  a.  Abounding  with  plots. 
Wright 

PlptiniSt  (plo-ti'nist),  n,  A  disciple  of  Plo- 
tinus,  a  celebrated  Platonic  philosopher  of 
the  third  century  A.D.,  who  taught  that  the 
human  soul  emanates  from  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, to  whom  it  is  reunited,  if  good  and 
pure,  at  death.  If  not  sufficiently  purified, 
however,  during  life,  it  entered  into  such 
animals,  and  even  plants,  as  it  had  a  liking 
to. 

Plot -proof  (plot 'prof),  a.  Proof  against 
plots;  not  to  be  hurt  by  a  plot  or  plots. 

The  harlot -king 

Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof.  Shak. 

Plotter  (plot'er),  «.  One  who  plots  or  con- 
trives; a  contriver;  a  conspirator. 

Plottie  (plot'ti),  n.  [See  PLOT,  to  scald,]  A 
sort  of  mulled  wine.  [Scotch.] 

Get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  -mne—plottie,  as  you  call  it. 
Sir  W,  Scott. 

Plotting  -  scale  (plot'ing-skal),  n.  A  scale 
used  in  setting  off  the  lengths  of  lines  in 
surveying.  It  consists  of  two  graduated 
ivory  scales,  one  of  which  is  perforated 
nearly  its  whole  length  by  a  dovetail-shaped 
groove,  for  the  reception  of  a  sliding-piece. 
The  second  scale  is  attached  to  this  sliding- 
piece,  and  moves  along  with  it,  the  edge 
of  the  second  scale  being  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge  of  the  first.  By  this 
means  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  a 
point  are  measured  at  once  on  the  scales, 
or  the  position  of,  the  point  laid  down  on 
the  plan. 

Plotus  (plo'tus),  n.  [Gr.  plutos,  flowing,  from 
pled,  to  sail.]  A  genus  of  web-footed  birds 
of  the  family  Pelecanidse,  and  resembling 
the  gulls  in  appearance ;  the  darters.  See 
DARTKR,  3. 

Plough  (plou),  n.  [Icel.  plogr,  Dan.  ploug, 
plov,  O.Fris.  pldch,  D.  ploey,  G.  pflug.  This 
word  is  not  found  in  A.  Sax.,  nor  does  it 
occur  in  the  older  Icelandic  writings  or  in 
Gothic.  It  is  found  in  the  other  Teutonic 
languages,  but  like  other  words  beginning 
with  /;  was  probably  borrowed,  though  the 
source  is  not  clear.  The  A.  Sax.  word  for 
plough  wz&sulh  (still  provincial  in  the  forms 
sull,  sullow),  the  O.N.  arthr  (from  root  of 
E.  ear,  L.  aro,  to  plough).]  1.  An  imple- 
ment drawn  by  animal  or  steam  power,  by 
which  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  cut  into  lon- 
gitudinal slices,  and  successively  raised  up 
and  turned  over.  The  object  of  the  opera- 
tion is  to  expose  a  new  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  to  render  the  soil  fit  for  re- 
ceiving the  seed  or  harrowing,  or  for  other 
operations  of  agriculture.  Ploughs  drawn 
by  horses  or  oxen  are  of  two  kinds :  those 
without  wheels,  commonly  called  swing- 
ploughs,  and  those  with  one  or  more  wheels, 
called  wheel-ploughs.  The  essential  parts 
of  both  kinds  of  plough  lire,  the  beam,  by 
which  it  is  drawn;  the  stilts  or  handles,  by 
which  the  ploughman  guides  it ;  the  coul- 
ter, fixed  into  the  beam,  by  which  the  fur- 
row slice  is  cut;  the  share,  by  which  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  is  cut  and  raised  up ; 
and  finally,  the  mould-board,  by  which  the 
furrow  is  turned  over.  The  wheel-plough 
is  merely  the  swing-plough  with  a  wheel  or 
pair  of  wheels  attached  to  the  beam  for 
keeping  the  share  at  a  uniform  distance  be- 
neath the  surface.  Besides  these  two  kinds 
there  are  subsoil -ploughs,  drill- ploughs, 
draining-ploughs,  Ac. — Double  mould-board 
ploughs  are  common  ploughs  with  a  mould- 
board  on  each  side,  employed  for  water- 
furrowing,  earthing  up  potatoes,&c. — Turn- 
wrest  ploughs  are  ploughs  fitted  either  with 
two  mould-boards,  one  on  each  side,  which 
can  be  brought  into  operation  alternately, 
or  with  a  mould- board  capable  of  being 
shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  fuiTow  is  always  laid  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. They  are.  useful  in.  ploughing  hill- 
sides, as  the  furrows  can  all  be  turned  to- 
wards the  hill,  thus  counteracting  the  ten- 
dency of  the  soil  to  work  downwards.  — 


Balance-ploughs  are  ploughs  in  which  two 
sets  of  plough  bodies  and  coulters  are  at- 
tached to  an  iron  frame  moving  on  a  ful- 
crum, one  set  at  either  extremity,  and  point- 
ing different  ways.  By  this  arrangement 
the  balance-plough  can  be  used  without 
turning,  the  one  part  of  the  frame  being 
raised  out  of  the  ground  when  moving  in 
one  direction,  and  the  other  when  moving 
in  the  opposite.  It  is  the  front  of  the  frame, 
or  that  farthest  from  where  the  driver  sits, 
which  is  elevated,  the  ploughing  apparatus 
connected  with  the  after  part  being  in- 
serted and  doing  the  work.  Balance-ploughs 
are  used  in  steam -ploughing.  Generally 
two,  three,  or  four  sets  of  plough  bodies 
and  coulters  are  attached  to  either  extrem- 
ity, so  that  two,  three,  or  four  furrows  are 
made  at  once.—  Steam-ploughs  on  various 
principles  have  been  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain. Some  are  driven  by  one  engine  remain- 
ing stationary  on  the  headland,  which  winds 
an  endless  rope  (generally  of  wire)  passing 
round  pulleys  attached  to  an  apparatus 
called  the  'anchor,'  fixed  at  the  opposite 
headland,  and  round  a  drum  connected 
with  the  engine  itself.  Others  are  driven 
by  two  engines,  one  at  either  headland, 
thus  superseding  the  'anchor.'  As  steam- 
ploughing  apparatus  are  usually  beyond 
both  the  means  and  requirements  of  single 
farmers,  companies  have  been  formed  at 
various  places  for  hiring  them  out. — 2.  Fig. 
tillage ;  culture  of  the  earth ;  agriculture. 
Johnson.— 3.  Name  of  various  tools;  as,  (a} 
a  joiner's  instrument  for  grooving.  See 
PLANE.  (6)  In  cloth  manuf.  an  instrument 
for  cutting  the  flushing  parts  of  the  pile  or 
nap  of  fustian,  (e)  An  instrument  used  for 
cutting  and  smoothing  the  edges  of  books 
preparatory  to  binding  or  gilding.  — Ice 
plough,  an  instrument  used  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  cutting  ice  into  por- 
tions suitable  for  storing  and  for  sale. — The 
Plough,  the  prominent  seven  stars  in  the 
constellation,  of  the  Great  Bear ;  Charles's 
Wain. — To  put  one's  hand  to  the  plough, 
(Jig.)  to  begin  a  task;  to  commence  an 
undertaking. 

Plough  (plou),  v.t.  1.  To  till  and  turn  up 
with  a  plough;  as,  to  plough  the  ground  for 
wheat;  to  plough  it  into  ridges.  —2.  To  make 
furrows,  grooves,  or  ridges  in;  to  furrow; 
to  run  through,  as  in  sailing. 

Let  patient  Olivia ploitg h  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  Shak. 

With  speed  we  plotigh.  the  watery  wax  e.    Pope, 
— To  plough  in,  to  cover  by  ploughing;  as,  to 
plough  in  wheat. —To  plough  up  or  out,  to 
turn  out  of  the  ground  by  ploughing. 
Plough  (plou),  p.i.   To  turn  up  the  soil  with 
a  plough. 

He  that  plougheth  shall  plough,  in  hope. 

i  Cor.  ix.  10. 

Plough  (plou),  v.  t.  [A  corruption  of  pluck.  ] 
To  reject,  as  a  candidate  at  an  examination 
for  a  degree  and  the  like;  to  pluck.  [Uni- 
versity slang.] 

'  I  have  been  cramming  for  smalls ;  and  now  I  am 
in  two  races  at  HenleV,  and  that  rather  puts  the 


in    vwtj   rtH-CS    ai   ncmcv,    *tnu    um    r-iiiier   jjuti   me 

snaffle  on  reading  and  Gooseberry  Pie,  and  adds  to 
my  chance  of  being  ploughed  for  smalls.'  'What 
does  it  all  mean?' inquired  mamma,  '  'gooseberry  pie' 
and  'the  snaffle*  and  'ploughed."  '  Well,  the  goose- 
berry pie  is  really  too  deep  for  me;  but  Iptoi4ghed'> 
is  the  new  Oxforaish  for  'plucked." 

Charles  Reade. 

Ploughafole  (plou'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
ploughed;  arable.  . 

Plough-alms  (plou'amz),  n.  A  penny  for- 
merly paid  by  every  ploughland  to  the 
church. 

Plough-bote  (plou'bot),  ft.  In  Kng.  law, 
wood  or  timber  allowed  to  a  tenant  for  the 
repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry. 

PlOUghboy  (plou'boi),  n,  A  boy  who  drives 
or  guides  a  team  in  ploughing;  a  rustic  boy; 
an  ignorant  country  fellow. 

FlOiigher  (plou'er),  n.  One  who  ploughs 
land;  a  cultivator. 

Plough -gang.  Plough -gate  (plou'gang. 
plou  gat),  n.  As  much  land  as  can  be  pro- 
perly tilled  by  one  plough,  which,  according 
to  some,  is  13  acres  Scotch;  butit  is  variously 
estimated.  Jamieson  says  that  in  his  day  in 
Fife  a  plough-gang  or  plough-gate  was  under- 
stood to  include  about  40  acres  Scotch.  A» 
now  regulated  by  various  acts  of  Parliament 
for  conversion  of  statute  labour,  it  is  held 
to  mean  50  Scotch  acres,  or  £70  of  rental.  A 
plough-gate  of  land  is  the  property  qualifi- 
cation to  hunt  tinder  the  g;uue  laws. 
[Scotch.) 

They  were  exempt  from  the  faille,  and  could  them- 
selves cultivate  four  plough-gaits  without  paying  it 
as  cultivators.  Brougham. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng 
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Plough-head  (plonlied),  n.  The  draught- 
ironTtl  the  end  of  a  plough-beam. 

Plough-Iron  (plou'I-ern),  n.  The  coulter  of 
a  plough.  .SAo* 

Plough-land  (plouland),  n.  1.  Lami  ina 
is  ploughed  or  suitable  for  tillage;  tillage 
ground.-!  A*  much  land  as  a  team  ol 
horses  can  plough  in  a  year;  a  hide  of  land, 

/.   :      •  -I 

Ploughman  <plou'mmn),».  One  that  ploughs 
oTBoUll  a  plough;  a  farm  labourer  who  Is 
or  may  be  engaged  In  ploughing. 

•n.  merchant  ir>lnf  by  I 
war.  the  shepherd  by  wet 

HUH  ' 


-Plaughman-i  iptknwnl,  a  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Conyia,  the  C.  Kfuarrota 
a  toft  and  downy  plant,  with  dull  yellow 
flower*,  and  growl  In  mountains,  meadows, 
and  pasture*.  See  CoiiTZA. 
Plough -Monday  (plou-mun'da),  n.  The 
Monday  alter  Twelfth-day,  or  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the 
labour*  of  the  plough  usually  began  in  for- 
mer times.  On  this  Monday  ploughmen  were 
wont  to  draw  a  plough  from  door  to  door, 
and  beg  money  to  drink. 

Ptourk-HtHlay  neil.  after  the  twelfth  tide  If  past. 
Bldi  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last. 

Ploughshare  (plou'shar).  n.  The  share  or 
part  of  a  plough  which  cuts  the  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  raises  the 
slice  to  the  mould -board,  which  turns  it 

Plough-shoe  (plou'shtt),  n.  A  block  of  wood 
fitted  under  a  ploughshare  to  prevent  it 
penetratinii  the  soil. 

Plough-silver  (plou'sil-ver),  n.  Money  for- 
merly paid  by  some  tenants  In  lieu  of  ser- 
vice to  plough  the  lord's  lands. 

Plough-sock  <  pi'  >u'»ok),  n.  Same  as  Plough- 
ihare  Sir  »'.  Scott.  (Scotch.) 

Plough-staff  (plou'staf),  n.  A  kind  of  pad- 
dle to  clear  the  coulter  and  share  of  a 
plough  when  choked  up  with  earth  or  weeds: 
called  in  Scotland  a  peltlr . 

Plough-tail  (plou'til),  "  That  part  of  a 
plough  which  the  ploughman  holds. 

Plough-Wright  (plou'rit).  n.  A  tradesman 
who  makes  anil  repairs  ploughs. 

Plout-net,  Pout-net  (plout'net,  pout'net), 
n.  A  small  stocking-shaped  river  net  at- 
tached to  two  poles. 

Plover(pluv'er). ».  [O.  Fr.  planter,  Fr.  pluvier, 
lit  the  rain  bird,  from  L  p/tm'o.  rain;  pluo, 
to  rain.)  1  The  common  name  of  several 
species  of  grallatorial  birds  belonging  to  the 
genus  Charadrius,  family  Charadriada),  sec- 
tion Pressirostres.  They  Inhabit  all  parts  of 
the  world,  traversing  temperate  climates  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  They  are  gregarious, 


Golden  H...er  (CJkmnrVim 


and  an  generally  seen  In  meadows,  on  the 
banks  of  riven,  or  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
golden  ploverfOAnrodritu  pluciali*)lt  abuu 
uant  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  o: 
Scotland;  the  dotterel  plover  (C  ulllltjMfllll 
is  common  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
the  ring-plover  (C.  or  AtgialiUt  hiaticula', 
la  very  abundant  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Urea 
Britain;  the  Kentish  plover  (C.  cantianu* 
Is  a  frequenter  of  shingle  beaches.—  i  t  A 
low*  woman  :  otherwise  called  a  Quail. 

Here  win  be  Zektel  Edrworth.  ud  three  or  fou 
MkOT  nluMl  U  »fcht.  and  I  h»'  neither  ffftrr  no 
«i*ii/  fee  tkmi  pemudc  this  ...  to  be  «  bird  o 
ttw  fUK.  B*n  Join*. 

Plow  (plan),  n.    A  plough  (which  see). 

Ploy  U'l"0.  >i  (  Abbrev.  of  mpbni  ]  Employ 
nient.  a  harmless  frolic;  a  merry-meeting 
(Mcotch-1 

Ploy*  (  plwa-ya  \  a.  (O.  Fr.  ptouer.  to  bend. 
8**PLT.)  In  ker.  Iwwed  and  bent. 

Pluck  ipluk).  «.<     (A.  Sax.  pluccian,  D.  and 
L.O.  pluUtn,   Iran     plukkt,   Icel.    plokka 
plutka,  a.  jifuckrn;  perhaps  borrowed  l> 
the  Teutonic  tongues  from  the  Low  Latin  o 


Romance-  comp.  It.  piluccare,  to  pick  grapes; 
IT  pe-luair.  to  pick  out;  Fr.  dial,  phururr,  to 
;her  ]  1  To  gather;  to  pick;  to  cull,  as 
Tiea  or  flowers.  '  I'll  pluck  thee  berries.' 
SAo*  'Pluck  a  white  rose.'  SAo*.  'To 
pluck  the  flower  In  »eason.'  Tennyion. 
•And  plucked  the  ripened  ears.1  Tennyton. 
2  To  pull  with  sudden  force  or  effort;  to 
tug-  to  twitch;  to  tear.  '  Pluda  dead  lions 
by  the  Iward.'  SAo*.  '  To  pluck  him  head- 
long from  the  throne.'  SAo*.  'Devils 
pluck' d  my  sleeve. '  Tmnyion. 

They  pltu*  the  fatherless  from  the  breast. 

Job  xxiv.  9. 

3.  To  pull  or  draw,  literally  or  figuratively. 
'To  pluck  his  Indignation  on  thy  head. 
SAo*  '  Pluckii  comfort  from  his  looks.' 
SAo*.  -  4.  To  strip  by  plucking,  especially 
to  strip  feathers  from ;  as,  to  pluck  a  fowl. 
•Since  I  plucked  geese.'  SAo*. 

Why  hast  thou  then  broken  down  her  hedges,  so 
that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  fl"<*  her? 

5.  To  reject,  after  a  university  or  other  ex- 
amination, from  not  coming  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard. 

lames  .  acquired  the  inestimable  polish,  which 
is  gained  by  living  in  a  fast  set  at  a  small  college,  and 
contracting  debt,  and  being  rusticated,  and  being 
plucked  Ttiacltcray. 

—To  pluck  away,  to  pull  away,  or  to  separ- 
ate by  pulling;  to  tear  away. 

He  shall  pltuk  aw.iy  his  crop  with  his  feathers. 
Lev.  i.  16. 

—  To  pluck  off,\  to  descend  in  regard  to 
rank  or  title;  to  descend  lower. 

Pluci  off*  little; 
1  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way.   Shak. 

—  To  pluck  up,  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  or 
from  the  foundation ;  to  eradicate ;  to  ex- 
terminate; to  destroy;  as,  to  pluck  up  a 
plant;  to  pluc*  up  a  nation.  Jer.  xil.  17. — To 
pluck  up  a  heart  or  spirit,  to  assume  or  re- 
sume courage.    Shak. 

Pluck  (pluk),  n.  [Comp.  Gael,  and  Ir.  pluc, 
a  lump,  a  knot,  a  bunch.  With  the  use  of  the 
word  in  its  figurative  sense  compare  a  bold 
heart,  a  lily-f •'re-red'  rascal,  a  man  of  another 
kidney,  bowels  of  compassion,  Ac.)  1.  The 
heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  sheep,  ox,  or 
other  animal  of  the  butchers'  market.— 
2  Courage;  spirit;  resolution  in  the  face  of 
difficulties.  •  Decay  of  English  spirit,  decay 
of  manly  pluck.'  Thackeray.  [Colloq  J 

If  there's  the  plttfk  of  a  man  among  you  three, 
you'll  help  me.  Dicktns. 

Pluck  (pluk),  n     Same  as  Soble  (a  flsh). 

Plucker  (pluk'er).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
plucks.  '  Thou  setter  up  and  phtcker  down 
of  kings.'  SAa*. 

Pluckily  (pluk'i-ll).  adv.  In  a  plucky  man- 
ner; spiritedly.  [Colloq.] 

1  No,'  said  Frank,  flttckily.  as  he  put  his  horse  into 
a  faster  trot.  Trollopt. 

PlUCkless  (pluk'les),  a.     Without  pluck; 

fainthearted.    [Colloq.] 
Plucky  (pluk'IX  a.    Spirited;  mettlesome; 

courageous.     Thackeray.    [Colloq.] 
Fluff  (pluf).  P.'.    To  throw  out  smoke  in 

quick  and  successive  whiffs;  to  set  flre  to 

gunpowder;  to  throw  out  hair-powder  in 

dressing  the  hair.    [Scotch.  ] 
Fluff  (pluf).  »•    A  puff;  a  small  quantity  of 

dry  gunpowder  set  on  flre;  hair-dressers' 

powder-puff.    (Scotch.  ] 

The  gout  took  his  head,  and  he  went  out  of  the 
world  like  a  fluff  of  powthcr.  Gait. 

Fluffy  (pluf'i),  o.  [Ouomatopoetic.]  Huffy; 
flabby;  blown  up.  'Light  pluffy  hair.' 
Albert  Smith. 

A  good-looking  fellow — a  thought  too  fluffy, 
haps,  and  more  than  a  thought  too  swaggering. 


viously  drilled  into  the  rock  for  the  purpose, 
and  thus  forcibly  split  it 

Plug  (plug),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  plugged;  ppr. 
jilinjijiii'j.    To  stop  with  a  plug;  to  IH.IH 
tight  by  stopping  a  hole ;  a*,  to  jiluy  a  ile- 
decayed  tooth;  to  plug  a  wound  with  a  dos- 
sil of  lint  to  arrest  bleeding.     h<m  :.'> 

Plug -centre -bit  (plug'scn-ter-bltx  ".  A 
iiitMlined  form  of  the  ordinary  centre-bit,  in 
which  the  centre-point  or  pin  is  enlarged 
into  a  stout  cylindrical  plug,  which  nua 
exactly  fill  a  hole  previously  bored,  and 
guide  the  tool  in  the  process  of  cutting  out 
a  cylindrical  counter-sink  around  the  same, 
as,  for  example,  to  receive  the  head  of  a 
screw-l)olt. 

Plugger  (plug'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
plugs;  specifically,  a  dentist's  instnin 
of  various  forms  for  driving  and  packing  a 
tilling  material  into  a  hole  in  a  carious  tooth. 
K.  If.  Knight. 

Plug-rod  ( plug'rod ),  n.  The  air-pump  rod 
of  a  Cornish  engine. 

Plum  (plum),  n.  [A.  Sax.  plume;  L.G.  plume, 
pluminc,  O.G.  phlume,  pjlume,  prime.  Mod. 
G.  pjlaume,  from  L.L.  pruna  (Fr.  prune), 
from  L.  prunmn,  a  plum,  from  pn«m»=Or. 
proitnos,toTproumHo8t  the  plum-tree.  ]  1.  The 
fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Truiiim 
and  the  nut  order  Rosace* ;  also,  tin 
itself,  usually  called  plum-tree.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  known,  all  inhabiting  the 
north  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  They 
are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  either  solitary,  or 
arranged  in  fascicles  in  the  axils  of  the  old 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  containing  a 
nut  or  stone  with  prominent  sutures  and 
inclosing  a  kernel.  When  dried  it  is  served 
up  at  table  at  dessert  under  the  name  of 
pnines.  The  varieties  of  the  plum  are  nu- 
merous and  well  known,  and  the  species 
which  is  generally  considered  to  have  given 
rise  to  these  is  the  1'rttnug  dotnevtica. — 2.  A 
grape  dried  in  the  sun;  a  raisin.  —3.  The  sum 
of  £100,000  sterling;  hence,  any  handsome 
sum  or  fortune  generally ;  sometimes  a  per- 
son possessing  such  a  sum.  [Colloq.] 

Dick  hath  done  the  sum ; 
He'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  flum.      ByroH. 

4.  A  kind  of  play. 

Plumage  (plum'aj),  n.  [  Fr. ,  from  plume,  a 
feather. )  The-  feathers  that  cover  a  bird. 

Will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plnmaft,  spare  the  dove. 
Poft. 

Plumassary(plu-mas'sa-ri),  n.  [Fr.  plumat- 

... •/•/,•.]  A  plume  or  collection  of  ornamental 

feathers. 
Plumassier  (plu-mas'ser).  n   [Fr.J  One  who 

prepares  or  deals  in  plumes  or  feathers  for 

ornamental  purposes. 
PlumlJt  (p'um),  n.  An  old  spelling  of  Plum. 

Steele. 

Plumb  (plum),  n.  [Fr.  plumb,  from  L  plum- 
'•  i:ii in.  lead.]  A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a 
i  line,  and  used  to  ascertain  when  walls,  Ac., 
I  are  perpendicular;  a  plummet.  (Rarely 

used  except  in  composition.] 
Plumb  (plum),  a.    Standing  according  to  a 

plumb-line;  perpendicular;  us,  the  post  of 

the  house  or  the  wall  is  plumb. 
Plumb  (plum),  adv.     In  a  perpendicular 

direction;  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  the  horizon. 


Plug  (plug),  n.  (D.  plug,  L.G.  pluck,  plugge, 
pliigge,  a  bung,  a  peg;  8w.  plugg,  a  peg;  G. 
pflvck,  plug,  peg ;  probably  from  the  Celtic 
ultimately ;  W.  ploc,  a  block,  a  plug ;  Gael 
;<<"'-.  a  club,  a  plug,  a  block  j  1.  Any  piece 
of  wood  or  other  substance  used  to  stop  a 
hole ;  a  stopple.— 2.  A  piece  of  wood  driven 
horizontally  into  a  wall,  its  end  being  then 
sawn  away  flush  with  the  wall  to  afford  u 
hold  for  the  nailing  up  of  dressings,  Ac.  — 
S.  A*  much  tobacco  as  is  chewed  at  once; 
a  chew;  a  quid.  In  the  United  States,  a  flat 
oblong  cake  of  pressed  tobacco  moistened 
with  molasses.  — 4.  The  little  mass  of  sub- 
stance used  by  a  dentist  to  stop  decayed 
teeth.— 6.  In  mining,  a  core  used  In  blast- 
ing. It  is  made  of  iron.— 6.  A  gentleman's 
•ilk  or  dress  hat.  [Vulgar.  ]  —  Plug  and 
feather,  a  mode  of  dividing  hard  stones  by 
means  of  a  long  tapering  wedge  called  the 
kfii,  and  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  Iron  called 
feather*,  which  are  driven  into  holes  pre- 


They  do  not  fait  flumb  down,  but  decline  a  little 
Ktiillt). 


ey  d( 
from  the  perpendicular. 

Plumb  (plum),  r.f.  1.  To  adjust  by  a  plumb- 
line;  to  set  in  a  perpendicular  direction;  as. 
to  i,: null:  a  building  or  a  wall.— 2.  To  somM 
with  a  plummet,  as  the  depth  of  water. 
[Rare.]  Hence— 3.  To  ascertain  the  iin-;i- 
sure,  dimensions,  capacity  of,  or  the  like; 
to  test. 

He  did  not  attempt  \oflnntt>  his  intellect. 

I., I.  I 

Plumbaginacess,  Plumbaginete  (plum- 
l>aj'i-na''sc-e,  plum-ba-jin'e-e),7».pj.  [L ; 
bago,  leadwort,  from  plumbum,  a  disease 
in  the  eyes  it  was  supposed  to  cure.  ]  A 
nat.  order  of  exogens,  consisting  of  (cliii  t!v 
maritime)  herbs,  somewhat  shmhl>y  l»l"". 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  regular  pentann  i 
ous,  often  blue  or  pink  flowers,  with  t 
plaited  calyx,  stamens  opposite  the  petals 
or  corolla-lobes,  and  a  free  one-celled  ovary, 
with  a  solitary  ovule  hanging  from  a  l«ni: 
cord  which  rises  from  the  base  of  tin 
As  garden  plant*,  nearly  the  whole  of  tl" 
order  is  much  prized  for  beauty,  particu- 
larly the  Statices.  The  common  thrift  or 
sea-pink  (Anneria  maritima),  with  grass- 
like  leaves  ami  heads  of  bright  pink  flowers. 


.  fat,  fall;       roe.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  fry. 
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PLUMULE 


Plumber-block. 


Is  a  familiar  example  of  this  order.    See 

PLUMBAGO,  2. 

Plumbaginous  (plum-baj'l-nus),  a.  Resem- 
bling plumbago;  consisting  of  or  containing 
plumbago,  or  partaking  of  its  properties. 

Plumbago  (plum-ba'go),  n.  [L. ,  from  plum- 
tniut.  lead.]  1.  Another  name  for  Graph- 
ite. See  GRAPHITE,  1.— 2.  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Plumbaginacere 
(which  see).  It  consists  of  perennial  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  with  pretty  bine,  white,  or 
rose  coloured  flowers  in  spikes  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  P.  europcea  is  employed  by 
beggars  to  raise  ulcers  upon  their  bodies  to 
excite  pity.  Its  root  contains  a  peculiar  fat 
which  gives  to  the  skin  a  lead-gray  colour, 
whence  the  plant  has  been  called  letidwort 
P.  scandens  is  remarkably  acrid,  and  on  this 
account  is  called  herbe  du  diable,  or  the 
devil's  herb,  in  St.  Domingo. 

Plumb-bob  (plum 'bob),  n.  The  conoid- 
shaped  metal  bob  or  weight  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  plumlj-line  or  plummet. 

Plumbean,  Plumbeous  (plum-be'an,  plum- 
be'us),  a.  [L.  plumbum,  lead.]  1.  Consist- 
ing of  lead ;  resembling  lead.  —2.  Dull ;  heavy; 
stupid.  Heulin. 

Plumber  (plum'er),  n.  [From  plumb;  comp. 
Fr.  plombier,  a  plumber.  ]  1.  One  who 
plumbs.— 2.  One  who  works  in  lead ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  fits  up  lead  pipes  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  and 
water,  covers  the  roofs  of  buildings  with 
sheets  of  lead,  Ac. 

Plumber-block  (plum'er-blok),  n.  A  metal 
box  or  case  for  supporting  the  end  of  a  re- 
volving shaft  or 
journal:  also  call- 
ed a  Pillow-block. 
It  is  adapted  for 
being  bolted  to 
the  frame  or  foun- 
dation of  a  ma- 
chine, and  is  usu- 
ally furnished 
with  brass  bear- 
ings for  diminish- 
ing the  friction  of 
the  shaft,  and  a  movable  cover  secured  by 
bolts  for  tightening  the  bearings  as  they 
wear.  Written  also  Plummer-block. 

Plumbery,  Plummery  (plum'er-i),  n. 
1.  Works  in  lead;  manufactures  of  lead;  the 
place  where  plumbing  is  carried  on.— 2.  The 
business  of  a  plumber. 

Plumbic  (plum'bik),  a.  Pertaining  to  lead; 
derived  from  lead;  as,  plumbic  acid. 

Plumblferous  (plum-bif'cr-us),  a.  [L.  plum- 
bum, lead,  and  jero,  to  produce.]  Producing 
lead. 

Plumbing  (plum'ing),  n.  I.  The  art  of  cast- 
ing and  working  in  lead,  and  applying  it  to 
various  purposes  connected  with  buildings, 
as  in  roofs,  windows,  pipes,  &c._ 2.  The  act 
or  process  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  any- 
thing; specifically,  in  mining,  the  operation 
of  sounding  or  searching  among  mines. — 

3.  Lead  pipes  and  other  apparatus  used  for 
conveying  water  through  a  building. 

Plumb-line  (plum'lin),  n.  1.  A  cord  or  line 
having  a  metal  bob  or  weight  attached  to 
one  end :  used  to  determine  a  perpendicu- 
lar.—2.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon;  or  a  line  directed  to  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  earth.  See  PLUMMET, 
PLUMB-KULE. 

Plumbosite  (plum'bo-slt),  n.  Same  as  Soii- 
langerite. 

Plum-broth  (plum'broth),  n.  Broth  con- 
taining plums  or  raisins.  Pope. 

Plumb-rule  (plum'rol),  n.  A  narrow  board 
with  parallel  edges  having  a  straight  line 
drawn  through  the  middle,  and  a  string  car- 
rying a  metal  weight  attached  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  line.  It  is  used  by  masons, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  &c.,  for  determin- 
ing a  perpendicular. 

Plumbum  (plum'bum),  n.    [L.]    Lead. 

Plum-cake  (plum'kak),  n.  Cake  containing 
raisins,  currants,  or  other  fruit. 

Plume  (plum),  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pluma,  the 
downy  part  of  a  feather,  a  small  soft  feather; 
cog.  Armor,  pia,  W.  phtf,  plumage;  Skr.pZu, 
to  swim,  to  fly,  to  sail  in  the  air.]  1.  The 
feather  of  a  bird,  particularly  a  large  or  con- 
spicuous feather.— 2.  A  feather  or  collection 
of  feathers  worn  asan  ornament,  particularly 
an  ostrich's  feather;  anything  resembling  or 
worn  as  such  an  ornament.  '  His  high  plume 
that  nodded  o'er  his  head. '  Dryden  —3.  t  To- 
ken of  honour;  prize  of  contest.  'Ambitious 
to  win  from  me  some  plume.'  Milton.— 

4.  In  bot.  the  ascending  scaly  part  of  the 
corcule  or  heart  of  a  seed.    See  PLUMULE. 


Plume  (plum),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  plumed;  ppr. 
pluming.  1.  To  pick  and  adjust  the  plumes 
or  feathers  of. 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  inclosed  pond,  where 
they  may  have  room  to  come  on  shore  and  plume 
themselves.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  strip  of  feathers;  to  strip. 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh  devour  some  part  of 
the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with, 
because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  fully  to  plume 
them.  Ray. 

They  stuck  not  to  say  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plume  the  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  set  as  a  plume.    [Rare.] 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horror plumed.  Milton. 

4.  To  adorn  with  feathers  or  plumes;  to 
feather.     '  All  plaided  &ntl  plumed  in  their 
tartan  array.'    Campbell. 

This  bird  was  hatched  in  the  council  of  Lateran, 
anno  1215,  fully  plumed  in  the  council  of  Trent. 

Bp.  Halt. 

5.  To  pride ;  to  value ;  to  boast.     Used  re- 
flexiyely;  as,  he  plumes  himself  on  his  skill 
or  his  prowess. 

Can  anything  in  nature  induce  a  man  to  pride  and 
plume  himself  \n  his  deformities?  South. 

Plume-alum  (  plum'al-um ),  ».  A  kind  of 
asbestos;  feathery  or  fibrous  alum. 

Plumeless  (plum'les),  a.  Without  feathers 
or  plumes.  '  (The  bat's)  transparent,  plume- 
less  wings.'  Eusden. 

Plumelet  (plum'let),  n.  1.  A  small  plume. 
'  When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch. '  Ten- 
nyson. — 2.  In  bot.  a  little  plumule. 

Plume-maker  (plum'mak-er),  n.  A  feather- 
dresser;  a  manufacturer  of  funeral  plumes. 
Simmonds. 

Plume-plucked  (plum'plukt),  a.  Stripped 
of  a  plume ;  hence,  fig.  humbled ;  brought 
down.  '  Plume-plucked  Richard. '  Shak.  • 

Plumery  (plum'er-i),  n.  Plumes  collec- 
tively; a  mass  of  plumes. 

Helms  or  shields 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  plnmery.    Southey. 

Plumlgerous  (plQ-mij'er-us),  a.  [L.  pluma, 
a  feather,  and  gem,  to  wear.  ]  Feathered ; 
having  feathers.  Bailey. 

Plumillform  (plu-mU'i-form),  a.  [L.  pluma, 
a  feather,  and  forma,  shape.]  Having  the 
shape  of  a  plume  or  feather. 

Plumiped  (plu'mi-ped),  n.  [L,  pluma,  a 
feather,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  A  bird  that 
has  feathers  on  its  feet. 

Plumiped  (plu'mi-ped),  a.  Having  feet 
covered  with  feathers. 

Plumist  (plum'ist),  n.  A  dealer  in  or  makcr- 
up  of  feathers  for  plumes.  Moore. 

Plummer  (plum'er),  n.     Same  as  Plumber. 

Plummer-biock  (plum'er-blok),  n.  Same 
as  Plumper-block. 

Plummer's-plll  (plum'erz-pil),  n.  The  com- 
pound calomel  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Plummet  (plum'et),  n.  [For  plumbet,  from 
plumb;  O.Fr.  plommet,  Mod.  Fr.  plornet.  See 
PLUMB.]  1.  A  piece  of  lead  or  other  metal 
attached  to  a  line,  used  in  sounding  the 
depth  of  water. 

I'll  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 

Shai. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  carpenters,  masons, 
<tc.,  in  adjusting  erections  to  a  perpendicu- 
lar line.  The  terms  plummet,  plumb-line, 
and  plumb-rule,  are  often  used  synonymous- 
ly.—3.  Any  weight.  'Counterpoised  by  a 
plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley.'  Bp. 
Wilkins. — 4.  A  piece  of  lead  formerly  used 
by  schoolboys  to  rule  their  paper  for  writ- 
ing. 

Plumming  (plum'ing),  n.  In  mining,  the 
operation  of  finding  by  means  of  a  mine  dial 
the  place  where  to  sink  an  air-shaft,  or  to 
bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  find  which 
way  the  lode  inclines. 

Plumose  (plu'mos),  a.  [L.  plumosus,  from 
pluma,  a  feather.  ]  1.  Feathery;  resembling 
feathers. — 2.  In  bot.  &  plumose  bristle  is  one 
that  has  hairs  growing  on  the  sides  of  the 
main  bristle.  A  plumose  pappus  is  com- 
posed of  feathery  hairs. 

Plumoslty  (plu-mos'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  plumose. 

Flumous  (plu'mus),  a.    Same  as  Plumose. 

Plump  (plump),  a.  [Allied  to  D.  plomp,  un- 
wieldy, bulky;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  plump, 
clumsy,  massive,  coarse;  from  a  verbal  root 
seen  in  E.  plitn,  to  swell.  According  to 
Wedgwood  from  the  verb  plump,  which  he 
regards  as  imitative  of  the  noise  made  by  a 
heavy  body  falling  into  water;  G.  plumpen, 
to  fall  like  a  stone  in  the  water,  to  plump; 
Sw.  plitmpa,  to  plump,  to  plunge.  ]  1.  Swelled 
with  fat  or  flesh  to  the  full  size ;  fat  or 
stout  in  person:  fleshy;  chubby;  as,  a 


plump  boy;  a  plump  habit  of  body.  Sir  K. 
L' Estrange.  •  Banish  plump  Jack.'  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  full  skin;  tumid;  distended. 
'Sows  his  plump  seed.'    Fanshaw. 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg 

And  crammed  Aplinnper  crop.   Tennyson. 

3.  Blunt ;  unreserved  ;  unqualified ;  down- 
right; as,  a.  plump  lie.     Wright. 

Plump  (plump),  n.  1.  A  knot ;  a  cluster ;  a 
clump ;  a  number  of  persons,  animals,  or 
things  closely  united  or  standing  together. 
'A  plump  of  trees. '  Sandys. 

A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high. 

Dryden. 

He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears 
O'er  HornclilT.hill  s.plump  of  spears. 
Beneath  a  pennon  gay.  Sir  H'.  Scotf. 

2.  A  sudden  heavy  downfall  of  rain.    'The 
thunder-piMMip  that  drookit  me  to  the  skin.' 
Gait.    [Scotch.] 
Plump  (plump),  v.t.    [  From  the  adjective.  ] 

1.  To  make  plump,  full,  or  distended ;  to 
extend  to  fulness;  to  dilate;  to  fatten. 

The  particles  of  air  expanding  themselves,  plump 
out  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  Boyle. 

A  wedding  at  our  house  will  plump  me  up  with 
good  cheer.  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

2.  To  cause  to  fall  suddenly  and  heavily;  as, 
to  plump  a  stone  into  water. — To  plump  a 
vote.    See  PLUMPER. 

Plump  (plump),  c.i.  [See  the  adjective. 
But  comp.  also  plumb,  to  fall  plumb.  ]  1.  To 
plunge  or  fall  like  a  heavy  mass  or  lump 
of  dead  matter;  to  fall  suddenly  or  at  once. 
'Dulcissa  plumps  into  a  chair.'  Steele. — 
2.  To  grow  plump;  to  enlarge  to  fulness;  to 
be  swelled.— 3.  To  give  only  one  vote  when 
more  than  one  candidate  are  to  be  elected. 
See  PLUMPER. 

Plump  (plump),  adv.  At  once  or  with  a 
sudden  heavy  fall;  suddenly;  heavily.  'He 
.  .  .  mtutfulcitunp.'  Beau.  <t  FL 

Plump-armed  ( plump'iirmd ),  o.  Having 
plump,  well  rounded  or  fat  arms.  '  A  plump- 
armed  ostleress. '  Tennyson. 

Plumper  (plump'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  plumps:  (a)  something  carried  in  the 
mouth  to  dilate  the  cheeks ;  anything  in- 
tended to  swell  out  something  else. 

She  dext'rously  her  plumpers  draws, 

That  serve  to  till  her  hollow  jaws.  Swift. 

(&)  In  parliamentary  and  other  elections,  a 
vote  given  to  one  candidate  when  more  than 
one  are  to  be  elected,  which  might  have 
been  divided  among  the  number  to  be 
elected.  Thus,  in  a  parliamentary  election, 
if  there  be  more  seats  vacant  than  one  for 
the  same  county  or  town,  and  a  voter  chooses 
to  vote  for  only  one  of  the  candidates,  he 
can  give  him  but  a  single  vote,  which  is  then 
called  a  plumper,  (c)  One  who  gives  such 
a  vote.— 2.  A  full  unqualified  lie;  a  down- 
right falsehood.  [Colloq.  ] 

Plump-faced  ( plump'fast ),  a.  Having  a 
plump  or  full  round  face. 

Plum-pie  (plum-pIO,  n.  A  pie  containing 
plums. 

Plumply (plump'li),  ado.  Fully;  roundly; 
without  reserve;  as,  to  assert  a  thing plump- 
ly.  [Colloq.] 

Plumpness  (plump'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  plump;  fulness  of  skin;  dis- 
tention  to  roundness ;  as,  the  plumpness  of 
a  boy;  plumpness  of  the  cheek. 

Those  convex  glasses  supply  the  defect  of  plump- 
ness in  the  eye.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Plum-porridge  (plum-portj),  n.  Porridge 
made  with  plums,  raisins,  or  currants. 

Plum-pudding  (plum-pud'ing),  n.  Pudding 
containing  raisins  or  currants. 

Plum  -  pudding  -  stone    ( plum '  pvi  d  -  ing  - 


igk 

flint  pebbles,  from  sections  of  the  stone  pre- 
senting some  resemblance  to  slices  of  a 
plum-pudding. 

Plumpy  (plump'i),  a.  Plump;  fat;  jolly. 
'Plvmpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne.'  Shak. 
Plum-tree  (plum'tre),  «. 
A  tree  that  produces 
plums.  See  PLUM. 
Plumule  (plum'ul),  n.  [L. 
plttmula,  dim.  of  pluma, 
a  feather.]  In  bot.  the 
growing  point  of  the 
embryo,  situated  at  the 
apex  of  the  radicle,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  cotyle- 
dons, by  which  it  is  protected  when  young. 
It  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future  stem  of  a 
plant.  In  plants  generally  it  is  scarcely 


p,  Plumule. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IH,  then;  th,  fAin;      w,  wig;    wh,  irAig;    zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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to  the  naked  eye,  «nd  In  many 
appear  till  the  seed  begin.  to 
gwmlnate.  The  cut  shows  the  plumule  In 
the  dicotyledonous  embryo  of  the  common 

Plainy  (plum'i).  a.  [From  plum*.}  1.  f  eath- 
ertd;  o.vcred  with  feathers.-*.  Adorned 
with  plumes.  'Appeared  hi«  pJumy  crest, 
heonear'd  with  blood.'  Additon. 

Plunder  (plun'der),»<     [O.  pltttidm,  p. 
SSSSn*.  Sw.  pfcmim,  Uan.  flyndn,  to  ! 
plunder.  The  word  entered  the  Wish  "' 
also  the  other  tongues  about  the  time  and 
mcon«quence  of  the  Thirty  Year*  war: 

ss-j  ?  •tt'jsr&sss&^i 

from  •  to  pillage  ;  to  spoil  ;  to  .trip  ;  to  rob 
InahoaUlewaf.  •  Xebuchadnezzar  plunder* 
tto  temple  of  God.'  Sc.uiA.-2.  To  take  by 
pillage  or  open  force  ;  as,  the  enemy  plun- 
dered  all  the  good*  they  found. 

A  treasure  richer  la 
Than  what  is  flonitrtd  In  Ihe  ra^e  at 


8TK.  To  pillage,  spoil,  despoil,  lack,  rifle, 

PhTnder  (  plun'der),  n.  [From  the  verb,  ex- 
cept in  meaning  4,  which  is  from  the  Ger- 
man noun  plunder,  baggage.  See  the  verb.) 
L  The  act  of  plundering;  robbery. 

For  my  Mil.  I  abhor  «11  Tiolence.  f/uialn-.  taiiine, 
and  disorders  in  souldiers.  Prynnt. 

t  That  which  i>  taken  from  an  enemy  by 
force  ;  pillage  ;  prey  :  .poll.  'He  shared  in 
the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man.  Cooper. 
3.  That  which  is  taken  hy  theft,  robber)',  or 
fraud.  —  4.  Personal  lumraira  ;  baggage  of 
travellers;  goods;  effects  •  Baggage,  which 
h  called  plunder  In  America.'  Coleridge. 
(United  States.  Ooodrich  also  quotes  a 
passage  from  Evelyn  in  which  the  word  has 
this  sense.]  —  SYS.  Pillage,  prey,  spoil,  ra- 
pine, booty. 

Plunderage  (plun'der-aj),  n.  In  maritime 
law,  the  embezzlement  of  goods  on  board  a 
ship. 

Plunderer  (plnn'der-er),  n  One  who  plun- 
ders 'Robbem,  plunderers  and  traitors.' 
Additm. 

Plunge  (plun)).  v.l.  pret  *  pp  plunged;  ppr. 
plunging  [Krom  Kr  ploxyer.  from  a  hypo- 
thetical Latin  form  plumhuare.  from  plum 
bum,  lead;  lit  to  fall  like  lead  or  to  fall 
plumb.  ]  L  To  thrust  Into  water  or  other 
fluid  substance,  or  into  any  substance  that 
is  easily  penetrable;  to  immerse;  to  thrust; 
as,  to  plunye  the  body  in  water;  to  plunge 
the  arm  into  fire  or  name  ;  to  plunge  a  dag- 
ger Into  the  breast. 

Wh«t.  if  the  broth,  that  kindled  throe  grim  fires, 
Awaked.  should  Mow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 
JUAftuuft  us  in  the  fUmo! 

The  rough  crowd 

Seized  him.  and  bound  and  flunked  him  into  a  cell 
Of  treat  piled  stone*.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  thrust  or  drive  Into  any  state  or  con- 
dition In  which  the  thing  is  considered  as 
enveloped  or  surrounded;  as.  to  p(un<;«  one's 
self  Into  difficulties  or  distress  ;  to  pltinye  a 
nation  Into  war. 

Without  a  prudent  determination  in  matters  before 
us,  we  shall  be  ftttnftd  into  perpetual  errors.  _ 

tt'attt. 

3  To  baptize  by  immersion  —  4  I  To  entangle; 
to  embarrass  (See  PLCSOK.  n  3  )  '  I'luiujed 
and  graveled  with  three  lines  of  Seneca.' 
Sir  f  Browne 

Plunge  (plnnj).  c  i.  pret  &  pp.  plunge*!; 
ppr.  plunging  1.  To  thrust  or  drive  one's 
self  into  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  dive  or  to 
rash  In.  'Kon'd  to  jrfuna*  nsked  in  the 
racing  sea.'  Drydm.—  t.  To  fall  or  rush 
Into  distress  or  any  state  or  circumstances 
In  which  the  person  or  thing  Is  enveloped, 
Inclosed,  or  overwhelmed  ;  as,  to  pinner 
into  debt  or  embarrassment;  to  plunge  into 
war;  a  body  of  cavalry  plungrd  into  the 
:„.!-:  .  r  £  m  ... 

MsMMrnoMwr  //»  V  into  •  war. 
Then  shall  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow. 

Addiion. 

1  To  throw  the  body  forward  and  the  hind- 
legi  up.  as  an  nnrnly  horse 

Neither  fares  It  otherwise  than  with  some  wild 
cost,  which,  at  the  first  taking  up,  fltnft  and//M<rr<j, 
a»d  w«  ftaad  no  k-ronnd.  ffH.tJl. 

—flmnging  fin.  In  gun.  shot  poured  down 
on  an  enemy  from  some  eminence  above. 
Plunge  (plnnj),  n.    1  A  dive,  rush,  or  leap 
Into  something.  -  2.  The  act  of  pitching  or 
throwing  the  Inxly  forward  and  the  hind- 
legs  up.  as  an  unruly  horse.  —  8.  A  state  of 
being  surrounded  or  overwhelmed  with  dif- 
ficulties; difficulty;  strait;  distress. 
raoetl  wh«a  put  to  a  flunet.  cry  out  to  heaven 


And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm. 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  iMiflunft  of  sorrow? 
Attaison. 

[In  this  sense  obsolete  or  obsolescent] 

Plunge-bath  (plunj'bath),  n.  A  large  bath 
in  which  persons  can  put  themselves  wholly 
under  water. 

Plungeon  (plnn'jon),  n.  A  sea-fowl;  the 
diver.  A  inneartn. 

Plunge -pole  ( plunj'pol ).  n.  The  hollow 
pomp-rod  of  a  pumping-engine. 

Plunger  (ptuni'er),  n.  1.  One  that  plunges. 
2  In  mail,  slang,  a  cavalry-man;  pi.  the 
cavalry.  '  Adragful  of  Plungers.'  ...  'He 
has  three  sons  in  the  Plungers.'  Macmiuan  s 
Mag  —  8.  A  cylinder  sometimes  used  in 
force-pumps  instead  of  the  ordinary  pistons 
or  buckets.  See  PCMP.— 4.  The  flrinjf-pin  or 
striker  nsed  in  some  breech  -loading  fire- 
arms —5  In  pottery,  a  vessel  in  which  clay 
is  beaten  by  a  wheel  Into  the  required  con- 
sistency. K.  U.  Knight.— Plunger-pump,  a 
force-pump. 

Plungy  t  (nlunj'i),  a.  Wet;  rainy.   Chaucer. 

Plunket  (pliiiur-ket).  n.  A  kind  of  blue  col- 
our. A  iiutioorth. 

Pluperfect  (plo'per-fekt),  a.  [L  plus  quam 
per/ectum,  more  than  perfect]  In  gram. 
applied  to  that  tense  of  a  verb  which  de- 
notes that  an  action  was  finished  at  a  cer- 
tain period,  to  which  the  speaker  refers. 
It  marks  the  relation  in  order  or  time  of  an 
event  which  took  place  before  another  past 
action  or  event;  as,  'all  the  judges  had 
fallen  their  places  (if/ore  Sir  Roger  came.' 
Addison. 

Plural  (plo'ral),  a.  (L  pluralit,  from  pita, 
pluris,  more.]  Containing  more  than  one; 
consisting  of  two  or  more,  or  designating 
two  or  more.  'Plural  faith  which  is  too 
much  by  one.'  Shot.  Ingram,  the  plural 
nmnber  is  that  number  or  form  of  a  word 
which  designates  more  than  one,  that  is, 
any  number  except  one.  Thus  in  most  lan- 
guages a  word  in  the  plural  number  ex- 
presses  two  or  more.  Some  languages,  like 
the  Greek,  have  a  dual  number  to  express 
a  pair,  or  two. 

Plural  (plo'ral).  n.  A  form  of  a  word  ex- 
pressing more  than  one;  the  plural  number. 

Pluralism  ( plo'ral-izm ).  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  plural.— 2.  The  state  or  condition 
of  a  pluralist ;  the  system  or  act  of  holding 
more  than  one  living  or  benefice. 

Pluralist  (plo'ral- ist),  n.  A  clerk  or  clergy- 
man who  holds  more  ecclesiastical  benefices 
than  one,  with  cure  of  souls. 

Plurality  ( plo-ral'i-ti ),  n.  [Fr.  pluralM, 
from  L.  plurali*.  plural ]  1.  The  state  of 
being  plural;  a  number  consisting  of  two  or 
more  of  the  same  kind ;  as,  a  plurality  of 
gods;  a  plurality  of  worlds. 

Sometimes  it  admitteth  of  distinction  and  plnral- 
ity;  sometime*  it  reduceth  all  into  conjunction  and 
unity.  Hf.  Ptarson. 

t.  A  state  of  being  or  having  a  greater  num- 
ber; the  greater  number;  the  majority. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world  and  they  are 
neither  wise  nor  good.  Sir  X.  L'Kstraitgt. 

3  Eccleg.  the  holding  of  two  or  more  benefices 
together;  one  of  two  or  more  benefices  held 
at  one  time  by  the  same  clergyman.  I'.y  the 
act  1  and  2  Viet,  cvt  pluralities  in  the  church 
are  prohibited  excepting  in  particular  cases, 
such  as  where  two  livings  are  small  in  value 
and  the  population  small,  and  where  the 
livings  are  situated  within  3  miles  of  each 
other.  'Who  engross  many  pluralities  un- 
der a  non-resident  and  Blubbriug  dispatch 
of  souls.'  Milton. 

Pluralizatlon(Iilo'ral-i-za"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  plurallzing ;  the  attributing  of  plurality 
to  a  person  by  the  use  of  a  plural  pronoun, 
as  when  the  Germans  say  fie,  they,  in  speak- 
ing to  one  person.  '  A  mode  which,  while 
dignifying  the  superior  by  pluralimtuin.  In- 
creases the  distance  of  the  inferior.'  // 
Spencer. 

Pluralize  (plo'ral-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  plural- 
iied;  ppr.  pltiralizwg.  To  make  plural  by 
using  the  termination  of  the  plural  number; 
to  attribute  plurality  to ;  to  express  in  the 
plural  form. 

Pluralize  ( plo'ral-Iz ).  u.t  Ecclet.  to  hold 
more  than  one  benefice  at  a  time.  Ooodrich. 

PluraUzer  (pW-ral-lz'er),  n.  Ecdei.  a  plu- 
ralist. Goodrich. 

Plurally  (plo'ral-II),  adv.  In  a  plural  man- 
ner; In  a  sense  implying  more  than  one 

As  (rods  are  sometimes  spoken  of fluraliy,  so  also 
is  God  often  singularly  used  foe  that  supreme  Deity 
which  contained!  the  whole,  Cudjuorth. 

Pluries  (plo'rl-es),  n     In  law,  a  writ  that 
In  the  third  instance  after  the  first 


and  the  aluu  have  been  ineffectual:  to 
named  because  the  word  pluria  (a*  often) 
occurs  in  the  first  clause. 

PlurUarious  (plu-ri-fa'ri-usX  a.    [L.  pluri- 

/ariut.]  Of  divers  kinds  or  fashions ;  mul- 
tifarious. Dlount. 

Plurifoliolate  (plo-ri-f61i-o-lat).o.  [L.j>J«i«, 
plurui,  more,  and  folium,  a  leaf.)  In  6o(. 
having  many  small  leaves.  Asa  (jrav. 

Plurlllteral  (pl«.  ii  lit.  r  al).  o.  [L.  pita, 
more, and litera,  a  letter.)  Containing  more 
letters  than  three. 

Plurlllteral  (plo-ri-lit'er-al),  n.  A  word  con- 
sisting of  more  letters  than  three. 

Plurllocular  (plo-ri-lok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  plut, 
plurvt.  more,  and  locitlus,  a  cell.]  la  bot. 
having  many  loculaments ;  multilocular,  as 
the  lemon,  orange,  A  <• 

Pluriparous  (plo-rip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  plut, 
plurus,  more,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  Pro- 
ducing several  young  ones  at  a  birth.  '  A 
pluriparout  animal.'  U.  Spencer. 

Plurlpartlte  (plo-ri-par'tit),  o.  [L.  plut, 
plun»,  more,  and  partitut,  divided.  ]  In  dot. 
applied  to  an  organ  which  is  deeply  divided 
into  several  nearly  distinct  portiona. 

Pluripresence  (plo-ri-pre'zens),  n.  [L  plut, 
pluris,  more,  and  pnt\>?ntia,  presence. ]  Pre- 
sence in  more  places  than  one.  Johnson. 

Plurlsyt  (plb'ri-al),n.  iLplut,  plurit,  more.] 

1.  Superabundance. 

O  great  corrector  of  enormous  times, 

.    .    .     .    that  healest  with  blood 

The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  curest  the  world 

O'  the//«r/>>  of  people.  Stan.  <>  Ft. 

2.  Superabundance  of  blood;  a  plethora. 
Plus  (plus).    [L,  more  ]    In  alg.  or  arith. 

a  character  marked  thus  +,  used  as  a  sign 
of  addition,  and  which  being  placed  between 
two  numbers  or  quantities,  signifies  that 
they  are  to  be  added  together.  Thus  a+6 
signifies  that  '•  is  to  lie  added  to  a. 

Plush  (plush),  n.  [Kr.  plnche,  peluche.  It 
peluzzo,  from  L.  pUus,  hair.  See  PILE.]  A 
textile  fabric  with  a  sort  of  velvet  nap  or 
shag  on  one  side,  composed  regularly  of  a 
woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread  and  a  double 
warp,  the  one  wool  of  two  threads  twisted, 
the  other  of  goats'  or  camels'  hair.  But 
plushes  are  made  in  as  great  variety  as  vel- 
vets, both  in  texture  and  material— cotton, 
wool,  silk,  goats'  hair,  <£c.,  being  used  iu 
their  fabrication. 

Plusher  (plush'er),  n.    A  kind  of  dog-fish. 

The  pilchard  is  devoured  by  a  biyycr  kind  of  fish 
called  a  ftiuliff-,  somewhat  like  a  dog-  fish.     Cereu. 

Plus-quam-perfect  (plus-kwam-perTekt), 
a.  [L.  plut,  more,  quam,  than,  and  perfec- 
tut,  perfect )  In  gram,  pluperfect 

Pluteus  (plo'te-us),  n.  [L]  1.  In  anc.  arch. 
the  wall  sometimes  made  use  of  to  clow 
the  intervals  between  the  columns  of  a 
building ;  it  was  either  of  stone  or  some  less 
durable  material  when  it  occurred  iu  the 
interior  of  a  building;  also,  a  balustrade;  a 
parapet. — 2.  In  class,  inttit.  antiij.  (a)  boards 
or  planks  placed  on  the  fortifications  of  a 
camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  for  the  protection 
of  the  soldiers.  (6)  A  movable  gallery  on 
wheels,  shaped  like  an  arched  sort  of  wagon, 
in  which  a  besieging  party  made  their  ap- 
proaches. —  3.  In  zuul.  the  name  given  to  the 
larval  form  of  the  Echinoidea. 

Pluto  (plo'to),  n.    [Gr.  Ploutan.]    In  clan. 


Pluto  and  Proserpine 

myth,  the  lord  of  the  infernal  regions,  son 
of  Chronot  and  Khea,  and  brother  of  Zeus 


Kate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  ixnmd;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J>,  Sc.  fry. 
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(Jupiter)  and  Poseidon  (Neptune).  He  is 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  dignified 
but  severe  aspect,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
two-pronged  fork.  He  was  generally  called 
by  the  Greeks  Hades,  and  by  the  Romans 
Orcus,  Tartarus,  and  Dis.  His  wife  was 
Persephone  (Prosei'pine),  daughter  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Demeter  (Ceres),  whom  Pluto 
seized  in  the  island  of  Sicily  while  she  was 
plucking  flowers,  and  carried  to  the  lower 
world. 

Plutocracy  (plo-tok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  Plouton, 
the  god  of  wealth,  and  krated,  to  rule.  ]  The 
power  or  rule  of  wealth. 

He  proceeded  to  tell  us  the  consequence  of  the 
hill  would  be  that  plutocracy,  forsooth,  constituted 
the  evil  which  loomed  darkly  in  the  future. 

Gladstone. 

Plutonian  (plo-to'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Pluto ;  Plutonic.  *  The  night's  Plutonian 
shore.'  Poe. 

Plutonian  (plo-to'ni-an),  n,     A  Plutonist. 

Plutonic  (plb-ton'ik),  a.  [From  Pluto,  the 
king  of  the  infernal  regions.]  1.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  Pluto  or  to  the  regions  of  fire;  sub- 
terranean; dark.— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  desig- 
nating the  system  of  the  Plutonists;  as,  the 
Plutonic  theory. —Plutonic  action,  in  geol. 
the  influence  of  volcanic  heat  and  other 
subterranean  causes,  under  pressure.— Plu- 
tonic rocks,  unstratified  crystalline  rocks 
formed  at  great  depth  beneath  the  earth's 
surface  by  igneous  fusion;  or,  rocks  once 
stratified  now  altered  by  chemical  action 
with  or  without  heat.  The  term  is  opposed 
to  volcanic  rocks,  also  formed  by  flre,  but 
having  cooled  at  or  near  the  surface.  —The 
Plutonic  theory,  which  ascribes  the  changes 
on  the  earth's  surface  to  the  agency  of  fire, 
was  first  propounded,  or  at  least  most  ably 
and  strenuously  maintained  by  Dr.  James 
Hutton,  an  Edinburgh  geologist  in  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  it  was  opposed  with 
equal  vigour  by  Werner,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man mineralogist  and  geologist,  who  main- 
tained that  all  geological  formations  have 
been  precipitated  from  water,  or  from  a 
chaotic  fluid;  hence,  the  theories  have  been 
respectively  designated  the  Hitttonian  and 
the  Wemerian  or  Neptunian. 

Plutonism  (plb'ton-izm),  n.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Plutonists. 

Plutonist  (plb'ton-ist),  n.  One  who  adopts 
the  geological  theory  (Plutonic  theory)  that 
the  present  aspect  and  condition  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  mainly  due  to  igneous 
action. 

Plutus  (plb'tus),  n.  In  Greek  myth,  the 
personification  of  wealth,  described  as  a  son 
of  lasion  and  Demeter.  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
blinded  him,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
bestow  his  favours  exclusively  on  good  men, 
but  that  he  might  distribute  his  gifts  with- 
out any  regard  to  merit. 

Pluvial  (plb'vi-al),  a.  [L.  pluvialis,  from 
pluvia,  rain,  irompluo,  to  rain.]  1.  Rainy; 
humid;  relating  to  rain.— 2.  In  geol  applied 
to  results  and  operations  which  depend  on 
or  arise  from  the  action  of  rain. 

Pluvial (plo'vi-al),n.  [¥r.  pluvial.]  A  priest's 
cope  or  cloak  for  protection  against  rain. 

Pluviameter  (plb-vi-am'et-er),  n.  Same  as 
Pluviometer. 

Pluviametrical  (plo'vi-a-met"rik-al),  a. 
Same  as  Pluviometrioal. 

Pluviometer  (pld-vi-om'et-er),  n.  [  L.  plu- 
via, rain,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  A 
rain-gauge,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain,  or 
in  rain  and  snow,  in  a  particular  climate  or 
place. 

Pluviometrical  (plo'vi-o-met"rik-al),a.  Per- 
taining to  a  pluviometer;  made  or  ascer- 
tained by  a  pluviometer. 

Pluviose  (plb'vi-6s),  ?i.  [Fr.  lit.  rainy 
month.]  The  fifth  month  of  the  French  re- 
volutionary calendar,  including  Jan.  20- 
Feb.  18  or  19. 

Pluvious  (plp'vi-us),  a.  [L.  pluviosus.  ] 
Rainy ;  pluvial.  '  A  moist  and  pluvious 
air.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ply  (pli),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  piled;  ppr.  ply- 
i-mj.  [Formerly  to  bend,  to  fold,  to  turn 
or  direct,  the  later  meanings  having  been 
developed  or  influenced  by  the  compound 
apply.  To  ply  a  person  with  blows  is 
to  keep  him  busy  with  them.  From  Fr. 
plter  (also  player),  to  fold,  to  bend,  from 
L.  plicare,  to  fold,  to  coil,  to  plait;  same 
root  as  Gr.  pteko,  to  plait.  Compounds  of 
ply  are  apply,  comply,  imply,  reply,  and 
with  the  collateral  form  ploy,  deploy,  em- 
ploy; more  directly  from  the  Latin  are 
complicate,  implicate;  and  from  the  same 


stem  are  complex,  &c.]  1.  To  employ  with 
diligence  ;  to  apply  closely  and  steadily ;  to 
keep  busy ;  as,  to  ply  one's  needle ;  to  ply 
a  hammer.  '  Keep  house  and  ply  his  book.' 
Shak. 

Her  gentle  wit  she  flies 
To  teach  them  truth.  Sfettser. 

The  wearied  Trojans/^y  their  shattered  oars.Dryde>t. 

2.  To  practise  or  perform  with  diligence; 
to  busy  one's  self  in. 

Their  bloody  task,  unwearied,  still  they//y.  Waller. 

3.  To  press  hard  with  blows  or  missiles;  to 
assail  briskly;   to  beset.      'And  plies  him 
with  redoubled  strokes.'    Dryden. 

The  hero  stands  above,  and  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts  and  stones  and  distant  war. 
Dryden. 

4  To  urge ;  to  solicit  with  pressing  or  perse- 
vering importunity ;  to  solicit,  as  for  afavour. 

lie  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night.    Sftak. 

Everybody  who  passed  her  turned  to  look  after  her ; 
...  till  coming  to  a  stand  of  coaches,  a  coachman 
plied  her ;  was  accepted  ;  alighted  ;  opened  the  coach 
door  in  a  hurry,  seeing  her  hurry;  &c.  Richardson. 

5.  To  present  or  offer  to  urgently  and  repeat- 
edly; to  urge  persistently  to  accept;  to 
press  upon,  especially  with  the  view  of 
conciliating  favour,  or  with  some  ulterior 
object;  as,  to  ply  one  with  drink;  toplyone 
with  flattery. 

They  adore  him,  they//y  him  with  flowers,  and 
hymns,  and  incense,  and  flattery.  Thackeray, 

Ply  (pli),  v.i.     1. 1  To  bend;  to  yield. 

The  willow  plied  and  gave  way  to  the  gust. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Tobusy  one's  self;  to  be  steadily  employed; 
to  work  steadily. 

Ere  half  these  authors  be  read  (which  will  soon  be 
with//yi'«£-  hard  and  daily),  they  cannot  choose  but 
be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose.  Milton. 

Applied  also  to  the  instrument  employed. 

And  around  the  bow  and  along  the  side 

The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied.    Longfellow. 

3.  To  offer  service. 

He  was  forced  ioply  in  the  streets,  as  a  porter,  for 
his  livelihood.  Spectator. 

4.  To  run  regularly  between  any  two  ports 
or  places,  as  a  vessel  or  vehicle ;  to  make 
trips:  said  also  of  the  captain  or  conductor; 
as,  the  steamer  plies  between  London  and 
Ramsgate. — 5.  To  go  in  haste.     'Thither  he 
plies  undaunted.'    Milton. — 6.  Naut.  to  en- 
deavour to  make  way  against  the  wind. 

Ply  (pli),  n.  1.  A  fold;  a  plait;  a  twist.  Often 
used  in  composition  to  designate  the  number 
of  twists,  &c.  ;  as,  a  three-ply  carpet.  — 
2.  Bent;  turn;  direction;  bias. 

For  it  is  true  that  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take 
the//y,  except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suf- 
fered themselves  to  fir.  Bacon, 

Their  researches  concerning  this  (pre-historic  man) 
are  profoundly  interesting;  but  for  our  present  business 
we  have  not  to  go  back  higher  than  historic  man — man 
who  has  taken  his//*-,  and  who  is  already  much  like 
ourselves.  Matt.  Arnold. 

Flyer  (pll'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
plies.—  Z.pl.  (a)  In  fort,  a  kind  of  balance  used 
in  raising  and  letting  down  a  drawbridge, 
consisting  of  timbers  joined  in  the  form  of 
St.  Andrew's  cross.  (&)  Same  as  Pliers. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  Plymouthites  (pli'- 
mouth  breTH'ren,  pli'mouth-its),  n.pl.  A  sect 
of  Christians  who  first  appeared  at  Plymouth 
in  1830,  but  have  since  considerably  extended 
over  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
among  the  Protestants  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Itary,  &c.  They  object  to  national 
churches  as  being  too  lax,  and  to  dissenting 
churches  as  too  sectarian,  recognizing  all  as 
brethren  who  believe  in  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  his  Vicar.  They  acknowledge  no 
form  of  church  government  nor  any  office  of 
the  ministry,  all  males  being  regarded  by 
them  as  equally  entitled  to  'prophesy 'or 
preach.  Called  also  Darbyites,  after  Mr. 
Darby,  originally  a  barrister,  subsequently 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
latterly  an  evangelist  unconnected  with  any 
church,  to  whose  efforts  their  origin  and  the 
diffusion  of  their  principles  are  much  to  be 
ascribed. 

Plymouthism  (pli'mouth-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

pneumathorax,  Pneumatothorax  (nu- 
ma-tho'raks,  nu'mat-6-tho"raks),  n.  In 
tned.  same  as  Pneumothorax. 

Pneumatic  (nu-mat'ik),a.  [Gr.  pneumatikos, 
from  pneuma  >pnenmatos,  air,  breath,  spirit, 
f rom  pneo,  to  breathe  or  blow.]  1.  Consist- 
ing of  or  resembling  air;  having  the  proper- 
ties of  an  elastic  fluid;  gaseous;  opposed  to 
dense  or  solid  substances.  '  The  pneumatic 
substance  being,  in  some  bodies,  the  native 
spirit  of  the  body. '  Bacon.  —2.  Pertaining  to 
air,  or  to  elastic  fluids,  or  their  properties;  as, 


pneumatic  experiments;  a  pneumatic  engine. 
3.  Moved  or  played  by  means  of  air ;  as,  a 
pneumatic  instrument  of  music. — 4.  Filled 
with  or  fitted  to  contain  air ;  us,  pneumatic 
cells. 

Lastly,  most  of  the  bones  were  pneumatic— that  is  to 
s  ly,  were  hollow  and  filled  with  air.  ff.  A.  Nicholson. 

Pneumatic  is  applied  to  numerous  instru- 
ments, machines,  apparatus,  &c.,  for  experi- 
menting on  elastic  fluids,  or  for  working  by 
means  of  the  compression  or  exhaustion  of 
air;  as, pneumatic  car;  pneumatic  despatch- 
tube  ;  pneumatic  drill ;  pneumatic  elevator ; 
pneumatic  hammer ;  pneumatic  hoist ;  pneu- 
matic pile;  pneumatic  pump;  pneumatic 
railway;  pneumatic  syringe;  &c. — Pneu- 
matic paradox,  that  peculiar  exhibition  of 
atmospheric  pressure  which  retains  a  valve 
on  its  seat  under  a  pressure  of  gas,  only 
allowing  a  film  of  gas  to  escape. — Pneu- 
matic philosophy,  a  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  science  of  metaphysics  or  psychology; 
pneumatology. 

Dr.  Pringle  held  the  chair  of  'ethics  and  pneu- 
matic philosophy'  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
.  .  .  Pneumatic  philosophy  must  here  be  taken  in 
its  old  sense  as  meaning  Psychology.  J.  H.  Burton. 

—Pneumatic  physicians,  a  name  given  to  a 
sect  of  physicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Athenieus,  who  made  health  and  disease  to 
consist  in  the  different  proportions  of  a  fan- 
cied spiritual  principle,  called  pneuma,  to 
those  of  the  other  elementary  principles. 

Pneumatical  (nu-mat'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Pneumatic. 

Pneumatical  t  (nu-mat'ik-al),  n.  A  vaporous 
substance ;  a  gas.  Bacon. 

Pneumatics  (nu-mat'iks),  n.  1.  That  branch 
of  physics  which  treats  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and  particularly 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  chemical  properties 
of  elastic  fluids  (air  and  gases)  belong  to 
chemistry.  Pneumatics  treats  of  the  weight, 
pressure,  equilibrium,  elasticity,  density, 
condensation,  rarefaction,  resistance,  mo- 
tion, <fcc.,  of  air;  it  treats  also  of  air  considered 
as  the  medium  of  sound  (acoustics),  and  as 
the  vehicle  of  heat,  moisture,  &c.  It  also 
comprehends  the  description  of  those  ma- 
chines whicli  depend  chiefly  for  their  action 
on  the  pressure  and  elasticity  of  air,  as 
the  various  kinds  of  pumps,  artificial  foun- 
tains, Ac.— -2.  t  The  doctrine  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances; pneumatology. 

Pneumatocele  (nu'mat-6-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
pneiima,pneumato8,  air,  and  Icele,  a  tumour.] 
In  aurg.  a  distension  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

Pneumatocyst  (mVmat-6-sist),  n.  [Gr. 
pneuma,  pneumatos,  air,  and  fcystiatt  cyst.] 
In  zool.  the  air-sac  or  float  of  certain  of  the 
oceanic  Hydrozoa  (PhysophoridsrA 

Pneumatological  (nu'ma-t6-loj''ik-al),  a. 
Pertaining  to  pneumatology. 

Pneumatologist  (nu-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  One 
versed  in  pneumatology. 

Pneumatology  ( nu-ma-tol'o-ji ),  n.  [Gr. 
pneuma,  pneumatos,  air,  breath,  spirit,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  l.t  The  doctrine  of  or  a 
treatise  on  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids; 
pneumatics. —2.  The  branch  of  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  operations  of 
mind  or  spirit,  or  a  treatise  on  it. 

Considered  as  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  /««<- 
matplfigy  consisted  of  three  parts— treating  of  the 
Divine  mind.  Theology;  the  angelic  mind.  Angel- 
ology  ;  and  the  human  mind.  This  last  is  now  called 
Psychology.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Pneumatometer  (nu-ma-tom'et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
pneuma,  pneuma  tos,  air,  breath,  undmetron, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  so  constructed 
as  to  measure  the  quantity  of  air  inhaled  into 
the  lungs  at  each  inspiration  and  given  out 
at  each  respiration ;  a  spirometer.  Called 
also  Pneumometer. 

Pneumatophore  (nu'mat-6-for),  n.  [Gr. 
pneuma,  pneumatox,  air,  anAphero,  to  carry.] 
In  zool.  the  proximal  dilatation  of  the  cccno- 
sarc  in  the  Physophoridae  which  surrounds 
the  pneumatocyst. 

Pneumatosis  (nu-ma-to'sis),  n.  [Gr.  pneu- 
matoo,  to  inflate.]  A  windy  swelling  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Pneumogastric  (nu-md-gas'tiik),  a.  [Gr. 
pneumon,  a  lung,  and  gaster,  the  belly.]  In 
anat.  pertaining  to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
—  Pneumogastric  nerves,  a  pair  of  nerves, 
extending  over  the  viscei  a  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  which  regulate  the  functions  of 
respiration  and  digestion. 

Pneumography  (nu-rnog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
pneumon,  a  lung,  andfrapfi£,  a  description.] 
In  anat.  a  description  of  the  lungs. 

Pneumology  (nii-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  pneumon, 
a  lung,  and  logos,  a  discourse.  ]  A  treatise  on 
the  lungs ;  pneumography. 
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(nu-n»m'et-er).  n.    (Or. 

fniumon,  a  lung,  and  metnni,  a  measure.] 

See  PXIUMATOMETKK. 

Pneumometry  (nu-mora'et-riX  «.     The 
measurement  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
f.ir  air     See  PXEt  MAIOMETER 
Pneumonia  (nu  mft'nl-a),  n.   [Gr.  pneumtn, 
a  lung,  from  pnea,  to  breathe.]    In  med.  an 
Infljimmation  of  the  lungs. 
Pneumonic  (nu-mon'ikX  o.    Pertaining  to 
the  lungv  pultuonlc. 

Pneumonic  <nu  mon'ikX  n.   A  medicine  for 
affections  of  the  lungs. 
Pneumonltlc  (nO-mo-nlt'lkX  a.    Pertaining 
to  pneumonitis. 

Pneumonitis  (nu-mo-nl'tli),  n.    Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs;  pneumonia. 
Pneumony  (nu'mo-ni),  n.    Same  as  Pneu- 
monia. 

Pneumootoka  (nu-mo-ot'o-ka).  n.  [Or. 
pnrumun,  a  lung.  Son,  an  egg.  and  tokai, 
laying  I  In  tool,  a  subdivision  of  Vertebra  U. 
Including  animals  that  breathe  air  and  lay 
eggs,  that  Is  birds  and  the  greater  number 
of  reptiles.  Overt. 

Pneumoskeleton  (nu-mo-skele-tonX  " 
(Or  pneuMnn,  a  lung,  and  E  skeleton.  ]  In 
phiitiol.  the  hard  structure  connected  with 
the  breathing  organs  of  certain  animals.  The 
shells  of  molluscs  are  termed  pneumofkele- 
tont.  //.  A.  yicholfon. 
Pneumothoraz  (nu'mo  th6-raks),  ii.  [Gr. 
pneurna,  air,  and  thorax,  the  chest]  In 
pathftt.  a  collection  of  air  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura. 

Pnlgalion  (nl-gall-on),  n.  [Gr.  pnigalion, 
Inmpnigi,  to  choke.]  In  med.  an  incubus; 
a  nightmare. 

Pnyz  (niks).  n.  A  name  given  to  a  place 
near  Athens,  at  which  assemblies  were  held 
for  oratory  and  for  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  state. 

Poa  (P'i'a).  n.  [Gr.  poo,  grass,  or  any  plant 
that  bears  its  leaves  and  seeds  from  the 
root )  A  genus  of  useful  agricultural  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Uraminete. 
They  have  a  panicled  inflorescence,  many- 
flowered  spikelets.  hermaphrodite  normal 
flowers,  a  pair  of  glumes,  and  palerc  mem- 
branous at  the  point,  without  being  inttated 
or  provided  with  any  kind  of  armature. 
They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  are  abundant.  The  British 
species  are  known  by  the  name  of  meadow- 
grass.  See  MEADOW-CRASS. 
Poach  (p6ch),  r.t  [In  meaning  1  directly 
from  Fr.  pocher,  to  poach  eggs,  from  poche, 
a  pouch,  poke,  or  pocket  (from  the  German), 
according  to  I.ittru  the  white  of  the  egg 
forming  a  sort  of  pocket  for  the  yolk  Mean- 
Ing  2  Is  perhaps  suggested  by  the  slight  de- 
gree of  cooking  necessary  to  poach  eggs  As 
to  meaning  3,  see  POACH,  to  steal  game.  See 
also  POKK.  POCKET.)  1  To  cook  (eggs)  by 
breaking  and  pouring  among  boiling  water; 
to  cook  with  butter  after  breaking  in  a  ves- 
sel; as,  to  poach  eggs.— 2.  t  To  begin  and  not 
complete. 

So  that,  to  speak  truly,  they  (the  Spaniards)  have 
rather  /*irW  and  offered  at  a  miml.er  of  enter- 
prises, than  maintained  any  constantly.  Raton. 

3.  To  rob  of  game;  to  intrude  or  encroach 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  stealing. 

So  shameless,  so  abandoned  are  their  ways. 
They/anM  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise. 

Poach  (p6ch).  r  i  [Either  from  tlM  tbon 
word,  meaning  originally  to  pouch  or  pocket 
thievishly,  or  a  softened  form  of  poke,  to 
push,  to  intrude  or  push  one's  self  where 
one  has  no  business  to  be.  Comp.  O.  Fr. 
pocher.  to  encroach.)  To  Intrude  or  en- 
croach on  the  property  of  another  to  steal 
or  plunder;  to  steal  game  or  carry  It  away 
privately;  to  kill  or  destroy  game  contrary 

Poach  (pochX  M  (A  later  and  softened 
form  of  poke,  to  thrust:  comp.  O.Fr.  pocher 
to  dig  out  with  the  finger*.  See  POKE.] 
1.  To  stab;  to  pierce;  to  spear;  u,  to  poach 
Hah.  —I  To  force  or  drive  into  so  as  to  pene- 
trate. 'Ills  horse  poaching  one  of  his  lew 
Int..  «ome  hollow  ground.'  Sir  IT.  Temple 
To  tremd,  as  snow  or  soft  ground,  so  as  to 
render  it  broken  and  slushy  'The  poached 
filth  that  floods  the  middle  street'  Tennu- 
•on. 

biSk  ^u^J5d.I?Sf** ' ' '  tad  *""•*•*  '""> 

Poach  (pftch).  t.i.  To  be  penetrated  with 
deep  tracks,  as  soft  marshy  ground ;  to  be 
damp;  to  be  swampy. 

^0*»,,m»icl.,  U»dl  bur.  in  hot  sve.tl.er.  chap 
• "•  «~> /•»»  ta  wtoter.  tl^limtr.  V 


Poachard  (p&ch'ard),  n.  [Lit.  the  poacher, 
one  that  poaches  or  pokes.)  The  name  com- 
mon to  a  genus  of  oceanic  ducks  (Fulignla), 
consisting  of  numerous  species,  natives  of 
the  Arctic  Seas,  but  found  in  winter  on  the 
coasts  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Some 
occur  In  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
common  poachard  (F.  ferina),  called  vari- 
ously diiHbird,  red-headed  poker,  and  red- 
eyed  poker,  breeds  in  very  northern  regions, 
but  is  a  frequent  visitant  of  Britain,  large 
numbers  being  sold  annually  in  London.  It 
visits  the  American  coasts  as  far  south  as 
Carolina,  and  in  Asia  has  been  found  in  Ben- 
gal In  size  ft  Is  intermediate  between  the 
mallard  and  widgeon.  The  scaup  poachard 
Is  the  F.  marila;  the  tufted  poachard  is  the 
/'.  cristata.  All  these  ducks  are  fine  eating. 
To  the  poachards  also  belongs  the  famed 
canvas-hack  duck  of  America  (/•'.  valisneria), 
a  species  highly  prized  for  food. 

Poacher  (pdch'er),  n.  One  who  poaches;  one 
who  steals  game ;  one  who  kills  game  un- 
lawfully. 

Poachlness  (poch'i-nes ),  n.  The  state  of 
being  poachy. 

Poachy  (poch'i),  a.  [From  poach,  to  thrust  ] 
Wet  and  soft;  easily  penetrated,  as  by  the 
feet  of  cattle:  applied  to  land. 

Poadte  (p6'a-sU),  n.  [Gr.  poo,  grass.)  In 
ffcol.  a  fossil  monocotyledonous  leaf :  also  a 
general  term  for  fossil  grass-like  leaves. 

Poak,  Poake  (pok).  n.  Waste  arising  from 
the  preparation  of  skins,  composed  of  hair, 
lime,  oil,  Ac. 

Pocan,  Pocan-bush  (po'kan,  p6Ttan-bt)sh), 
n.  Pokeweed,  u  plant  of  the  genus  Phyto- 
lacca,  the  P.  decandria.  See  PHVTOLACCA. 

Pocard,  Pochard  (poliard,  poch'ard),  n. 
Same  as  Poachard. 

Pock  (pok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  poc  or  pace,  D.  po*. 
G.  pocke,  a  vesicle  or  pustule.  Pox=pof,kn.] 
A  pustule  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  body 

hi  an  eruptive  disease,  as  the  small-pox. 

Pock  (pok),  n.    A  poke;  a  pouch  or  bag 

(Scotch.] 

Pockarredt  (pok'ard).  o.     Pitted  with  the 

small-pox:  pock-pitted. 

Pock-broken  (pok'brok-n),  a.    Broken  out, 

or  marked  with  small-pox. 

Pocket  (pok'et),  n.   [A  dim.  of  pr<ke,  a  pouch 

or  bag.  but  directly  from  the  French.    See 

POKE  ]  1.  A  small  bag  inserted  in  a  garment 

for  carrying  small  articles. 

A  fellow  that  has  but  a  groat  in  his  pocket  may 
have  a  stomach  capable  of  a  ten-shilling  ordinary. 

2  A  small  bag  or  net  to  receive  the  bails 
in  billiards.  —3.  A  certain  quantity ;  as,  a 
pocket  of  hops,  as  In  other  cases  we  use  sack. 
4.  In  mi,,, 'ml  a  small  cavity  in  a  rock,  or 
on  its  surface,  containing  gold ;  a  mass  of 
rich  ore.  For  illustrative  extract,  see 
PLACER.  —A  pocket  of  moot,  a  pocket  of  hops, 
the  quantity  of  half  a  sack,  generally  about 
188  Ibs. --To  have  in  one's  packet,  to  have 
complete  control  of. 

Dr.  Proudie  had  interest  with  the  government,  and 
the  man  carried,  as  it  were.  Dr.  Proudie  in  hit 
fofktt.  Trolloft. 

—To  be  in  pocket,  to  have  gain  or  profit  — 
To  be  oilt  of  pocket,  to  expend  or  lose  money; 
as,  to  be  mtt  of  pocket  by  a  transaction. 
[I'oeke t  is  often  used  in  forming  compounds 
denoting  that  which  pertains  to  or  ia  carried 
In  a  pocket] 

Pocket  (pok'et),  v.t.  1.  To  put  or  conceal  in 
the  pocket;  as,  to  pocket  a  penknife.— 2.  To 
take  clandestinely  —To  pocket  an  instill, 
affront,  wrong,  or  the  like,  to  receive  it  with- 
out resenting  it,  or  at  least  without  seeking 
redress. 

The  king  cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trample 
on  his  people,  sank  into  a  viceroy  of  France,  ami 
fotkettd.  with  complacent  infamy,  her  degrading  in- 
tttlli,  and  more  degrading  gold.  Mmanaaj. 

P-iiling  to  be  convinced  by  your  neighbour's  argu- 
ments, you  confess  yourself  a  poltroon  if  you  fofktt 
what  you  think  your  Tvrongs.  fit  Quincey. 

Pocket-book  (pok'ct-buk).  n.  A  small  book 
or  case,  used  for  carrying  papers  in  the 
pocket 

Pocket -borough  (pok'et-bu-r6X  »•  A 
borough,  the  power  of  electing  a  member  of 
parliament  for  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  a  few  persons. 

Pocket-flap  (pok'et-flap),  n.  The  piece  that 
covers  the  pocket-hole,  as  In  a  coat. 

Pocketful  (pok'et-ful),  n.  Enough  to  fill  a 
pocket;  as  much  as  a  pocket  will  hold. 

Pocket-hammer(pok'et-ham'er),n.  A  ham- 
mer adapted  for  carrying  in  the  pocket;  a 
geologist's  hammer. 


He  who  with  fofiet  kammtr  smites  the  edge 

Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  none.     IftttlmirlH 


nte,  nr.  fat.  fall:       me.  met.  Mr;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;       take,  tub,  bull; 


Pocket-handkerchief  (pok-et-handlcer. 
chef),  n.  A  handkerchief  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  use. 

Pocket-hole  (pok'et-h6I),  n.  The  openlnr 
into  a  pocket. 

Pocket-knife  (pok'et-nif).  n.  A  knife  suited 
for  carrying  in  the  pocket  with  one  or  more 
blades  which  fold  into  the  handle 
Pocket-lid  (pok'et-lid),  n.  The  flap  over  the 
pocket-hole;  pocket-nap. 
Pocket-money  (pok'et-mun-I),  n.    Money 
for  the  pocket  or  for  occasional  expenses. 
Pocket-picking  (pok'et-pik-ing),  n.   Act  or 
practice  of  picking  pockets ;  the  trade  of  a 
pickpocket. 

Pocket-piece  (pok'et-pes),  n.  A  coin  tp  lie 
kept  in  the  pocket  and  not  spent:  generally 
a  coin  not  current.  'His  purse  .  .  .  contain- 
ing three  shillings  and  sixpence, and  apocket- 
piece  brought  from  Virginia. '  Thackeray 
Pocket-pistol  (pok-et-pis'tol),  n.  1.  A  pis- 
tol to  be  carried  In  the  pocket— 2.  A  small 
flask  of  liquor  carried  in  the  pocket 
(Colloq.) 

Pocket-sheriff  (pok'et-sher-if),  n.  A  sheriff 
appointed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  not  one  of  the  three  nominated  in 
the  exchequer. 

Pocket- volume  (pok'et-vol-umX  n.     A 
volume  which  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
Pock-fretten  (pok'fret-n),  o.    Pitted  with 
small-pox. 

Pock-hole  (pokTidl),  n.  The  pit  or  scar 
made  by  a  pock. 

Pocklness  (pok'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
pocky. 

Pockmanky,  Pockmanty  (pok-mang'kl. 
pok-man'ti),  n.  A  portmanteau.  Written 
also  Pockmanteau.  [Scotch.] 

It's  been  the  gipsies  that  took  your  foctmanky 
when  they  f.vid  the  chaise  sticking  in  the  snaw 

Sir  W.  Salt. 

Pockmark  (pok'mark),  n.  Mark  or  scar 
made  by  the  small-pox. 

Pock-pitted  (pok'pit-ed),  a.  Pitted  or 
marked  with  small-pox. 

Pock-pltten  (pok'pit-n).  a.  Same  as  Pock- 
pitted.  'That  great  pock-pitten  fellow.' 
Tenny  Hon. 

Pock-pudding  (pok'pud-ing),  n.    [Scotch.) 

1.  A  pudding.generallyof  oatmeal,  cooked  in 
a  cloth  bag.— 2.  A  glutton:  an  opprobrious 
epithet  formerly  applied   to  Englishmen. 
Bnrt 

Pockwood  (pok'wfld),  ii.  Guaiacmn  qfflri- 
nale  or  lignum-vitre. 

Pocky  (poK'i).  a.  1.  Having  pocks  or  pustules; 
infected  with  an  eruptive  distemper,  but 
particularly  with  the  venereal  disease.— 

2.  Vile;  rascally;  mischievous;  contempt- 
ible.    [Vulgar.] 

Poco  (po-ko).  (It.)  In  music,  a  little:  a  word 
frequently  prefixed  to  another  to  lessen  the 
strength  of  its  signification;  as,  poco  largo, 
a  little  slow. 

Poculentt  (pok'u-lent),  a.  [L.  pomlentui, 
fromrxwuJum,  acup  ]  Fit  for  drink.  Bacon. 

Pocullform  (pok'u-li-form),  a.  [L  poculum, 
a  cup,  nnd/or»ia,  form.)  Cup-shaped. 

Pod  (pod),  n.  (The  analogy  of  cod,  which 
signifies  a  bag,  a  cushion,  as  well  as  the  pod 
or  bag-like  fruit  of  beans  and  peas,  would 
lead  us  to  connect  pod  with  Dan.  pvde,  Sw 
pitta,  a  pillow  or  cushion.  Wedgwood  ]'><• 
bably  allied  also  to  pad,  a  cushion.]  A  vague 
term  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
different  specific  pericarps  or  seed-vessels 
of  plants,  such  as  the  legume,  the  loment, 
the  slliqua.  the  silicic,  the  follicle,  the  con- 
ceptacle,  the  capsule,  &c. 

Pod  (pod),  rt.  pret.  podded ;  ppr.  podding. 
1.  To  swell  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
pod.— 2.  To  produce  pods. 

Pod  (pod),  n.  The  straight  channel  or  groove 
in  the  body  of  certain  forms  of  augers  and 
boring-bits. 

Podagra  (pod'a-gra),  n.  [Gr.,  from  pout, 
poilos,  the  foot,  and  ayra,  a  taking  or  seiz- 
ure.] Gout  in  the  foot.  See  GOUT. 

Podagral  (pod'a-gral).  a.  Same  as  Podaorie. 

Podagric,  Podagrlcal  (po-dag-rik.  po-dag'- 
rik-al),  o.  (Bee  PODAGRA.)  1.  PerUming  !•• 
the  gout;  gouty;  partaking  of  the  gout 
'That  podagrical  pain  which  afflicts  you.' 
Uourell.—Z.  Afflicted  with  the  gout 

A  loadstone  held  in  the  hand  of  one  that  if  /»- 
dnyrical  doth  either  cure  or  give  great  ease  in  the 
gout.  Sir  T.  Brnne. 


Podagrous  ( pod'a-grus ),  a. 
daanc. 


Same  as  Po- 


uu>/»  M;. 

Fodargus  (po-dar'gus).  n.  [Gr.  pout,  padoi, 
a  foot,  and  argot,  swift.)  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralasian nocturnal  birds  of  the  family  Cap- 
rimulgidre,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  true 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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goat  -  suckers,  distinguished  from  them 
chiefly  in  having  no  connecting  membrane 
at  the  base  of  the  toes,  and  the  middle  toe 
not  being  pectinated.  Like  them  their 
mouths  have  a  very  wide  gape.  By  day  they 
are  excessively  drowsy.  There  are  several 
species,  one  of  which,  Cuvier's  podargus 
(P.  Cuvieri),  is  known  among  the  Australian 
settlers  by  the  name  of  '  more  pork '  from 
its  strange  cry. 

Pod -auger  (pod'a  ger),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  an  auger  formed  with  a 
straight  channel  or  groove.  See  AUGER. 

Pod-bit  (pod'bit),  n.  A  boring-tool  used  in 
a  brace.  It  is  semi-cylindrical  in  shape,  has 
a  hollow  barrel,  and  at  its  end  is  a  cutting- 
lip  which  projects  in  advance  of  the  barrel. 

Fodder  (pod'er),  n.     A  gatherer  of  pods. 

Podesta  (po-des'ta),  n.  [It.  podeshl,  a  go- 
vernor.from  L.  potestas, power.]  l.The  title  of 
certain  officials  sent  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  Frederic  I.  to  govern  the  principal  Lom- 
bard cities.  —  2.  A  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  gener- 
ally elected  annually,  and  intrusted  with 
all  but  absolute  power.— 3.  The  name  now 
given  in  some  Italian  cities  to  an  inferior 
municipal  judge. 

Podetium  (po-de'shi-um),  n.  [Gr.  potts,  po- 
dos,  a  foot]  In  bot.  the  stalk-like  elonga- 
tion of  the  thallus  which  supports  the  fruc- 
tification of  certain  lichens,  as  Cenomyce. 

Podge  (poj),  n.  [Perhaps  for  plodge.  See 
PLOD.]  A  puddle;  a  plash. 

Podgy  fpoj'i),  a.    Dumpy  and  fat;  pudgy. 

Podiceps(po'di-seps),n.  [Irregularly formed 
from  L.  podex,  the  rump  or  anus,  and  pes,  a 
foot.]  A  genus  of  birds  commonly  called 
Grebes.  See  GREBE. 

Podium  (po'di-um),  n.  [L.]  In  arch,  a  con- 
tinuous pedestal ;  a  stylobate ;  also,  a  pro- 
jection which  surrounded  the  arena  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatre,  where  sat  persons  of 
distinction. 

Podley(pod'li),n.  A  young  coal-fish.  [Scotch.] 

Podocarp  (pod'o-karp),  n.  [Gr.  pous,  podos, 
a  foot,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot.  a  stalk 
supporting  the  fruit. 

Podocephalous  (pod-o-sefa-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
potis,  podos,  a  foot,  and  kcphale,  the  head.] 
In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  plant  having  a 
head  of  flowers  elevated  on  a  long  peduncle. 

Podogynium  (pod-o-jin'i-um),  n.  [Gr.  pous, 
podos,  a  foot,  and  gy)ie,  a  female.]  The 
same  as  Busiffynium. 

Podology  (po-dol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  pous,  podos, 
the  foot,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise 
on  or  a  description  of  the  foot.  Dunglison. 

Podopfcthalruata  (pod-of-thal'ma-taj,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  ophthalmos,  an 
eye.]  The  division  of  Crustacea  in  which 
the  eyes  are  borne  at  the  end  of  long  foot- 
stalks. 

PodophthalmiC  (pod-of-thal'mik),  n.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  crustaceans  of  the 
division  Podophthalmata.  Dana. 

PodOphyllin  (pod-o-flTin),  n.  A  resin  ob- 
tained from  the  root-stalk  of  the  may-apple 
(Podophyllum  peltatum).  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative,  and  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  relieving  the  liver  by  produc- 
ing copious  discharges  of  bile. 

Podophyllous  (poa-o-fll'us),  a.  In  entom. 
having  the  feet  or  locomotive  organs  com- 
pressed into  the  form  of  leaves. 

Podophyllum  (pod-o-fil'lum),  n.  [Gr.  pous, 
podos,  a  foot,  and  phylton,  a  leaf:  the  leaves 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  duck's  foot.] 
A  genus  of  Berberidacea;  containing  only 
one  species,  P.  peltatum  (the  duck's-foot  or 
may-apple).  It  is  a  perennial  herb,  grow- 
ing in  moist  situations  in  eastern  North 
America.  The  stem,  which  is  about  1  foot  , 
high,  bears  a  large  solitary  white  flower, 
rising  from  between  two  leaves  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  hand,  and  succeeded  by  a  yellow- 
ish pulpy  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
which  is  slightly  acid  in  flavour.  The  ex- 
tract of  the  root  is  much  employed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  purgative.  See  MAY- APPLE. 

Podoscaph.  (pod'o-skaf),  n.  [Gr.  pous,  po- 
dos, the  foot,  and  scaphos,  something  hol- 
lowed out,  the  hull  of  a  ship,  boat.]  A  kind 
of  hollow  apparatus,  like  a  small  boat,  at- 
tached one  to  each  foot,  and  used  to  sup- 
port the  body  erect  on  the  water. 

Podosomata  ( pod-o-som'a-ta ),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
pous,  pudos,  a  foot,  and  soina,  a  body.]  A 
marine  order  of  arachnidans  in  which  the 
respiration  is  effected  by  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  body;  the  limbs  are  four  pairs 
in  number,  and  elongated;  the  abdomen  is 
rudimentary  and  unsegmented;  and  the 
sexes  distinct.  Popularly  known  under  the 


name  of  Sea-spiders.  Called  also  Panto- 
poda. 

Podosperm,  Podospermum  (pod'o-sperni, 
pod-o-sper'mum),  n.  [Gr.  pous,  podos,  a 
foot,  and  sperma,  seed.]  In  bot.  the  umbil- 
ical cord  of  an  ovule ;  a  little  thread  con- 
necting an  ovule  with  its  placenta. 

Podosphenia  (pod-os-fe'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  pous, 
podos,  the  foot,  and  sphen,  a  wedge.]  A 
genus  of  Diatomacese,  or  microscopic  plant- 
growths,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
wedge-shaped  frustules,  which  in  youth  are 
attached  by  the  small  end,  but  afterwards 
become  free.  Page. 

Podurldse  (po-du''ri-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pous, 
podos,  a  foot,  oura,  tail,  .and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] A  family  of  apterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Thysanura,  distin- 
guished from  the  Lepismidae,  the  other 
family  of  the  order,  by  the  possession  of  an 
elastic  forked  caudal  appendage,  which  is 
folded  under  the  body  when  at  rest, and  by  the 
sudden  extension  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  effect  considerable  leaps;  hence  their 
popular  name  of  spring-tails.  Their  scales 
are  favourite  test  objects  for  microscopes. 

Poe  (po'e),  n.  An  article  of  food  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  prepared  from  the  root 
of  the  taro  (Caladium  esculentuw),  which, 
after  being  mixed,  with  water,  is  beaten 
with  a  pestle  till  it  becomes  an  adhesive 
mass  like  dough ;  it  is  then  fermented,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  the  poe  is  fit  for  use. 

Pqe-bird  (po'e-berd),  n.  The  Prosthemadera 
cincinnata,  a  New  Zealand  bird,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  honey -eaters,  about 
the  size  of  a  blackbird  or  small  pigeon.  It 
is  greatly  valued  by  the  natives  on  account 
of  its  glossy  plumage,  which  contributes  to 


Foe-bird  (Prosthemadera  cincinnata). 

the  ornaments  of  the  feathered  mantles 
worn  by  their  chiefs.  It  is  also  much  valued 
aa  a  cage-bird,  from  the  fineness  of  its  notes 
and  its  capability  of  speaking  as  well  as  of 
mimicking.  By  the  English  it  is  called  Par- 
son-bird, from  two  tufts  of  snowy  feathers 
hanging  down  from  each  side  of  the  neck. 
Called  also  Pue. 

PcecilitiC  (pe-si-lit'ik),  a.  Same  as  Poiki- 
Utic. 

PceCilOpOda  (pe-si-lop'o-da),  n.  [Gr.  poiki- 
los,  varied ,  and  pans,  podos,  a  foot.  ]  Cuvier's 
name  of  an  order  of  entomostracous  crus- 
taceans now  called  Merostomata. 

Poem  (po'em),  n.  [Fr.  poeme;  L.  poema, 
from  Gr.  poietna,  a  composition  in  verse, 
from  poieo,  to  make.  Lit.  the  thing  made, 
by  way  of  eminence.  See  POET.]  1.  A  met- 
rical composition ;  a  composition  in  which 
the  verses  consist  of  certain  measures,  whe- 
ther in  blank  verse  or  in  rhyme. 

A  foetn  is  not  alone  any  work  or  composition  of 
the  poets  in  many  or  a  few  verses;  but  even  one 
alone  verse  sometimes  makes  a  perfect  poem. 

B.  yonson. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  composi- 
tions not  in  verse  in  which  the  language  is 
that  of  excited  imagination;  as,  a  prose 
poem. 

Foematic  (po-e-mat'ik),  a.  Relating  to  a 
poem;  poetical.  Coleridge. 

PoenolOgy  (pe-nol'o-ji),  n.  Same  aa  Pe- 
nology. 

Poeptiaga  (po-ef'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  poe,  grass, 
suidphago,  to  eat.]  A  group  of  marsupials, 
so  named  from  their  herbivorous  habits. 
The  group  includes  the  kangaroos  and  the 
kangaroo-rats,  or  potoroos. 

PoephagOUS  (po-efa-gus),  a.  Subsisting  on 
grass ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Poe- 
phaga.  'Poephagous  potoroos  and  kanga- 
roos.' Owen. 

Poephagus  (po-efa-gus),  n.  [Gr.  poe,  grass, 
and  phayo,  to  eat.]  A  genus  of  ruminating 
mammalia,  of  which  only  one  species  is 


known,  the  yak  of  the  Thibet  mountains 
(/*.  grunnienx).  See  YAK. 

PoepMla  (po-e'fi-la),  n.  [Gr.  poe,  grass,  and 
^/u<!os,. loving.  ]  A  genus  of  insessurml  birds 
belonging  to  the  finch  family.  They  are 
natives  of  Australia,  and  are  fond  of  the 
seeds  of  various  grasses. 

Poesy  (po'e-si),  n.  [Fr.  poesie;  L.  poem'*. 
from  Gr.  poiesis,  the  art  of  writing  poems, 
See  POET.  ]  1.  The  art  of  or  skill  in  compos- 
ing poems. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  a  poet ;  poesy  is  his  skill  or 
craft  of  making;  the  very  fiction  itself,  the  reason  or 
form  of  the  work.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Poetry;  metrical  composition. 

Music  and  poesy  used  to  quicken  you.       SAa£. 

3.  A  short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or 
other  thing.    See  POSY. 

A  paltry  ring,  whose  poesy  was 

For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 

Upon  a  knife :  '  Love  me  and  leave  me  not.'    Shak. 

[In  some  editions  the  word  in  the  above 

Enssage  is  spelled  posy,  which  is  the  modern 
Mm  ] 

Poet  (po'et),  ?i.  [Fr.  poMe,  from  L.  pneta, 
Gr.  poietes,  lit.  a  maker,  from  poieo,  to 
make.  So  in  our  own  country  poets  were 
formerly  often  called  'makers.'  See  extract 
under  MAKER.]  1.  The  author  of  a  poem; 
the  composer  of  a  metrical  composition. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies;  and  he 
who  cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing.  Dryden. 

2.  One  skilled  in  making  poetry,  or  who  has 
a  particular  genius  for  metrical  composi- 
tion ;  one  distinguished  for  poetic  talents ; 
a  person  endowed  with  high  imaginative 
powers. 

Thefott's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven.  Shafc. 

1\\e  pott  in  a  golden  clime  was  born. 

With  golden  stars  above, 

Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love.  Tennyson. 

Poetaster  (po'et-as-ter),  n.  [From  poet,  and 
the  pejorative  term,  -aster.  Comp.  wittt- 
caster,  criticaster,  &c.]  A  petty  poet;  a 
pitiful  rhymer  or  writer  of  verses. 

Let  no  poetaster  command  or  intreat 

Another,  extempore  verses  to  make.    B.  Jonson. 

Poetastry  (  po'et-as-tri ),  n.  The  work  or 
compositions  of  a  poetaster;  contemptible 
verses. 

Poetess  (po'et-es),  n.     A  female  poet. 

Poetic,  Poetical  (pp-et'ik,  po-ut'ik-al),  a. 
[L.  poeticus,  Gr.  puietikvs.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  poetry;  suitable  to  poetry;  as,  a  poetical 
genius;  poetic  turn  or  talent;  poetic  license. 
2.  Expressed  in  poetry;  having  a  metrical 
form;  as,  a  poetical  composition.  —  3.  Pos- 
sessing the  peculiar  beauties  of  poetry;  as,  a 
composition  or  passage  highly  poetical.— 
Poetical  justice,  a  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  such  as  is  common  in 
poetry  and  works  of  fiction,  but  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  realities  of  life.— Poetic 
license,  a  liberty  or  license  taken  by  a  poet 
with  regard  to  matters  of  fact  or  language, 
in  order  to  produce  a  desired  effect. 

Poetically  (po-et'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  poetical 
manner;  by  the  art  of  poetry;  by  a  poetical 
fiction. 

The  critics  have  concluded  that  the  manners  of 
the  heroes  are  poetically  good  if  of  a  piece. 

Dryden. 

Poetics  (po-et'iks),  n.  The  doctrine  of 
poetry;  that  branch  of  criticism  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry. 

Poetize  (po'et-iz),  v.i.  [Fr.  poetiaer.]  To 
write  as  a  poet;  to  compose  verse. 

I  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.         Donne. 

Poet-laureate  (po-et-la're-at),?i.  See  under 
LAUREATE. 

Poet-musician  (po'et-mu-zi"shan),  n.  An 
appellation  given  to  the  bard  and  lyrist  of 
former  ages,  as  uniting  the  professions  of 
poetry  and  music. 

Poetress  t  (po'et-res),  n.  A  female  poet. 
Spenser. 

Poetry  (po'et-ri),  n.  [O.  Fr.  poeterie,  from 
poete,  a  poet.]  1.  That  one  of  the  fine  arts 
which  exhibits  its  special  character  and 
powers  by  means  of  language;  or,  according 
to  Aytoun,  the  art  which  has  for  its  object, 
the  creation  of  intellectual  pleasures  by 
means  of  imaginative  and  passionate  lan- 
guage, and  langUcOge  generally,  though  not 
necessarily,  formed  into  regular  numbers. 

By  poetry  we  mean  the  art  of  employing  words  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  illusion  on  the  imagina- 
tion— the  art  of  doing  by  words  what  the  painter 
does  by  means  of  colours.  Maeautay. 

2.  Imaginative  and  artistic  language  or  com- 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  .70;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin#;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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positions;  the  language  lit  the  Imagination 
or  emotions  rhythmically  expressed,  or  such 
language  expressed  In  an  elevated  style  of 
prose.  Thus  much  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Car- 
lyle,  Ruskin,  Chateaubriand,  Ac..  Is  true 
poetry,  as  well  as  our  prose  translations  of 
the  books  of  Knth  and  Job,  the  prophetical 
writings,  and  other  portions  of  Scripture. 
In  Its  widest  sense  poetry  designates  what- 
ever embodies  the  products  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  fancy,  and  appeals  to  these  powers 
in  others,  as  well  as  to  the  finer  emotions, 
the  sense  of  Ideal  beauty,  and  the  like.  In 
this  sense  we  spesk  of  the  pottry  of  motion, 
and  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the  musi- 
cian Inform  their  productions  with  poetry 
aa  well  as  the  poet  proper  who  invests 
thoughts  in  musical  language. 

Ptttry  b  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but  to 
•dance  Poetry  is  opposed  to  science,  and  prose  to 
metre.  .  .  .  The  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
science  b  the  acquirement  or  communication  of  truth; 
the  proper  immediate  object  of  fottry  is  the  com. 
mumcatiou  of  immediate  pleasure.  CaJtrttigi. 

3.  Metrical  composition;  verse;  poems;  as, 
heroic  pottry;  dramatic  poetry;  lyric  or 
Pinilaric  poetry;  a  book  of  poetry. 

Poetship  (po'et-ship).  n.  The  state  of  a  poet; 
a  poet  Ctnrper. 

Foet-Buckert  (po'et-suk-er).  n.  A  suckling 
poet;  an  immature  or  inexperienced  poet 
K  Janton. 

Pogge  (png).  n.    The  armed  hull-head  (At- 

ptdophoriu  europaiu).  See  BULL-HEAD  and 

ASPIDOI-HURVS. 

Pogon(po'gon),  *.  [Ur.puguu.]  InboL  beard. 
Hat/uur. 

Pogonlas  (po-go'nl-as),  n.  [Gr.  ptgmitu. 
bearded,  from pngin,  a  beard.)  A  genus  of 
MsUlthopterygious  fishes  of  the  family  Sci- 
Enldss,  called  Dnun-juh  and  Grunti  from 
the  extraordinary  noise  they  make  under  the 
water.  See  I>RU)f-FISH. 

Poh  (pd),  interj.     Exclamation  of  contempt 

Pol  (pol).  n.    Same  as  Poe. 

Poignancy  (poi'nan-si),  n.  [See  POIGNAKT.) 
L  The  power  of  stimulating  the  organs  of 
taste;  piquancy  —2  Point;  sharpness;  keen- 
ness ;  the  power  of  irritation ;  asperity ;  as 
the  poignancy  of  wit  or  sarcasm  -s.  Pain- 
fulness  to  the  feelings ;  bitterness ;  as.  the 
poignancy  of  grief. 

Poignant  (pol'nant),  a.  [Fr.  poignant, 
part,  of  potndre,  from  L  pungere,  intngn, 
to  prick.  J  1.  Stimulating  the  organs  of  taste; 
piquant  '  No  poignant  sauce  she  knew  ' 
Drytlrn ._l  Pointed;  keen;  bitter;  irritat- 
Ing;  satirical. 

His  wit.  naturally  shrewd  and  dry.  became  more 
lively  and  r<nc*a«t  -tir  If.  SMI. 

3.  Severe;  piercing:  very  painful  or  acute; 
as.  patgnmmt  pain  or  grief. 

Poignantly  (poi'nant-li),  adv.  In  a  poignant 
stimulating,  piercing,  or  Irritating  manner- 
with  keenness  or  point. 

Polkllitlc  (pol-ki-li'tik),  o.  [Or.  poO-ifo» 
variegated. )  In  geot.  a  term  applied  to  the 
new  red  sandstone,  including  both  the  up- 
per or  trias  and  lower  or  Permian  strata, 
from  the  varieties  of  colours  which  they  ex- 
hibit 

Poindana  (poin-si-i'iia).  n.  [After  Poinei 
once  governor  of  the  Antilles  ]  A  tropical 
genus  of  U-Kuminosie,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  the  Ilarliadoes  pride.  It  is  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  plants,  and  Is  culti- 
vated In  the  West  Indies,  to  which  It  was 
Introduced  from  the  East  Indies  where  it 
flowers  snd  seeds  all  the  year  round.  The 
••'••"'hen  bruised  have  a  smell  of  savin, 
and  are  said  to  bring  on  abortion.  They 
are  well  known  to  be  purgative,  and  to  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  senna.  Tbe 
grnus  U  now  usually  combined  with  Csssal- 
Innla. 

Polnd  (poltid)...t  [A.  Sax.  pyndan.  to  shut 
up.  See  I'm  and  POUNII  (for  cattleV  1  1. 1  To 
confine  or  Inclose  in  a  pound  or  pen  —2.  To 
distrain;  to  seize  and  sell  a  debtor's  «m% 
under  proper  warrant.  [Scotch.) 

Polng  (pwan).  n.  [Kr..  the  fist)  In  her.  the 
hand  cluead:  in  contradistinction  to  ap- 
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Polnt  (| 


ap- 

-ii-iSSf  '.ntX  "•    t^P""".  a  stitch,  a  point 
•"•Betty,  a  particular  spot  or  mark  a 
latter,  condition,    moment.    Ac  ,  palate 
•"  sharp  or  pointed,  wit  or  pun- 
,   the  former  directly  from  L. 
a  small   hole,  puncture,    from 
inusfa,  jnaiuf  urn  to  puncture,  the  latter  the 

"•  TTdnVrbri'tln"'  *"  PriCk-  fr°m 


aa  a  pin,  a  needle, 


or  the  like.   Hence,  (n)  an  indefinitely  small 
space;  a  mere  space  clearly  indicated. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  space,  or  do  IIHIMUSM  t 
fvtHt  in  it  at  sucii  a  distance  from  any  pan  of  the  uni- 
verse. Lcdtt. 

(6)  In  aeom.  that  which  has  neither  length, 
breadth,  nor  thickness,  sometimes  consid- 
ered as  the  termination  of  a  line;  that  by 
the  motion  of  which  a  line  is  considered 
to  be  produced ;  that  which  has  neither 
parts  nor  magnitude.  Playfair.  (c)  A  mark 
of  punctuation ;  a  character  used  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  composition,  or  the  pauses 
to  be  observed  in  reading  or  speaking,  as 
thecommaO,  the  semi-colon  ( ;),  the  colon  (:), 
and  the  period  or  full  stop  (  ).    (d)  A  dot 
placed  before  a  decimal  fraction  to  show 
that  it  Is  a  decimal.    («)  In  mutic,  same  as 
Z>of,    (f)  In  nor*;,  a  division  of  the  card  of 
the  manner's  compass.  See  COMPASS.  (<»)In 
astron  a  certain  place  marked  in  the  hea- 
vens, or  distinguished  for  its  importance  in 
astronomical  calculations.    The  zenith  and 
the  nadir  are  called  vertical  point* ;    the 
nodes  are  the  point*  where  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  intersect  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ; 
the  places  where  the  equator  and  the  eclip- 
tic intersect  are  called  equinoctial  point*; 
the  points  of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  de- 
parture of  the  sun  from  the  equator,  north 
and  south,  is  terminated  are  called  solstitial 
point*.    (A)  In  pertp.   a  certain   pole  or 
place  with  regard  to  the  perspective  plane ; 
as,   (1)  point   of  tight,  the  place  of  the 
eye  whence  the  picture  is  viewed ;  (2)  06- 
jeetice  point,   a   point   on   a  geometrical 
plane   whose   representation    is   required 
on  the   perspective   plane;  (3)  vanishing 
point,  that  to  which  all  parallel  lines  in 
the  same  plane  tend  in  the  representation ; 
formerly  called  accidental   point,     (t)  In 
her.  one  of  the  several  parts  denoting  the 
local    positions  on    the 
escutcheon  of  any  figure 
or  charges  There  are  nine 
principal  points,  marked 
by  letters  in  the  shield  re- 
presented in  the  figure. 
They  are  denominated  as 
follows:— A.  dexter  chief; 
11.  middle  chief;  c,  sinis- 
ter   chief;     D,     honour 
point;  E.  centre  or  fesse   Points  of  the  Shield 
point;  p.  navel  or  nombril 
point;  o,  dexter  base;  H,  middle  base-  and 
I,  sinister  base,    fj)  The  place  near,  next,  or 
contiguous  to:  verge;  eve.     'I  am  at  the 
point  to  die.'  Gen.  xxv.  32    (A-)  Exact  place; 
as,  he  resumed  at  the  point  where  he  left 
off.— 2.  That  which  pricks,  pierces,  or  punc- 
tures; particularly,  the  sharp  end  of  a  thorn 
pin.  needle,  knife,  sword,  and  the  like-  a 
tool  or  instrument  which  pricks  or  pierces; 
such  as  a  steel  instrument 
used  by  engravers  for  trac- 
ing on  plates,  and  the  like. 
Hence,  (o)  anything  tiper- 
iug  to  a  sharp,  well-defined 
end,  as  a  small  cape  or  pro- 
montory.   (6)  A  lace,  string, 
or  the  like,  with  a  tag,  used 
for   fastening    articles    of 
'in-..  Elaborate  ties  for  this 
purpose,  with  tags  (called 
aiijuitteti  or  aglett)  of  pre- 
cious  metal,    were    much 
worn  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, especially  for  fastening  the  long  hose 
to  tlie  jacket  or  doublet 

Their  faints  being  broken-down  fell  their  h-nt 

(c)Inn«r.  a  small  part  of  the  base  of  a  shield 

variously    marked     off. 

Point  in  point  is  when  it    XT 

somewhat  resembles  the 

pile.    It  is  seldom  used 

in     English     armouries. 

(rf)  Lace  worked  by  the 

needle;  as,  point  it'Alen- 

(on;    point   de    Pmue; 

sometimes  also  applied  to 

lace  worked  by  bobbins, 

and     also    to    a    much 

cheaper  imitation  fabric 

made  _liy  machinery.     («)  A  lively  turn  of 


teristic;  as,  the  good  or  bad  point*  of  a  man 
a  horse,  a  cow,  4c.— 4.  Sii^l,  u,,,,^  ,„.  sub- 
ject; matter;  as,  in  point  of  fact,  n,  t 
is  executed  in  every  point -5.  Particular 
thing  desired  or  required;  aim;  purpose- 
thing  to  be  reached  or  accomplished. 

You  gain  your  foinl.  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  wor  d»  c.i*y. 


Points  in  costui 


Point  in  point. 


.,  .      -  — — -*•         \—  '    '        M'utJ     I'll  II     \H 

thought  or  expression  which  strikes  with 
force  or  agreeable  surprise ;  the  sting  of  an 
epigram ;  hence,  force  or  expression  gener- 
ally; as,  bis  action  gave  poult  to  his  words. 

With  periods,  /einjLr.  and  tropes  he  stars  his 


3.  That  which  arrests  attention  or  marks 
the  character,  intention,  or  quality;  a  salient 
trait  of  character;  a  peculiarity ;  a  charac- 


«at,f»ll;        me.nwt.her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


ft  The  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

What  a  faint  your  falcon  made  [  Sttetlt. 

7.  A  single  position;  a  single  assertion-  a 
single  part  of  a  complicated  question,  or  of 
a  whole.    "The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 
1    from  point  to  point '    TtHaymn. 

Strange  fainl  and  new  1 
Doctrine  which  we  would  kuo»  uliaicc  k-irncd. 

8  t  A  signal  given  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet- 
hence,  a  note;  a  tune. 

Turning  .  .  .  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a/om/  of  war.       Shak. 

9.  pL  In  rait  the  switch  or  movable  guM. 
ing  rails  at  junctions  or  stations.— 10  pi 
Aatit  flat  pieces  of  braided  cordage    ti 
pering  from  the  middle  toward  each  end- 
used  in  reefing  the  courses  and  top-sails 
of  square-rigged  vessels.  - 11.  A  fielder  m 
the  game  of  cricket,  who  stands  facing 
and  at  a  short  distance  from,  the  bats- 
man, and  whose  duty  is  to  stop  or  catch 
the  balls  as  they  come  from  the  bat— 12.  A 
mark  to  denote  the  degree  of  success  or 
proms*  one  has  attained  in  certain  trials 
of  skill  aud  games,  as  in  rifle-shooting,  hi], 
liards,  cards,  and  the  like,  a  single  point 
counting  one ;  as,  he  is  only  one  point  a- 
head;  he  won  although  he  gave  him  twenty, 
five  points  to  begin  with.—  ,4<-<i;ip point,  in 
phuiu»,  the  exact  point  at  which  any  im- 
pulse is  given. —Physical  point,  the  smallest 
or  least  sensible  object  of  sight.— I'oinli  of 
support,  in  arch,  the  collected  areas  on  the 
plane  of  the  piers,  walls,  columns,  Ac. ,  upon 
which  an  edifice  rests,  or  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported.— Point  of  contrary  flexure,  a  point 
at  which  a  curve  changes  its  curvature  with 
respect  to  any  given  external  point,  being 
concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other  — In  optics,  (1)  point  of  dwpenion, 
that  point  from  which  the  rays  begin  to 
diverge,  commonly  called  the  virtual  focus. 
(2)  Point    of  incidence,   that   poiut  upon 
the  surface  of  a  medium  upon  which  a 
ray  of  light  falls.     (3)  7'oi«<  of  re/lection, 
the  point  from  which  a  ray  is  reflected 
(4)  Point  of  refraction,  that  point  in  the  re- 
fracting surface  where  the  refraction  takes 
place.  —  Vowel  points,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
certain  other  Eastern  languages,  are  certain 
marks  placed  above  or  below  the  consonants 
or  attached  to  them,  as  in  the  Ethiopic,  re- 
presenting the  vocal  sounds  orvowels.  which 
precede  or  follow  the  consonant  sounds.  — 
Point  of  horse,  in  mining,  the  spot  where  a 
vein,  as  of  ore,  is  divided  by  a  mass  of  rock 
into  one  or  more  branches.  — To  ttand  upon 
pointt,  to  be  punctilious;  to  be  nice  or  over- 
scrupulous.    'This  fellow  doth  not  »hntd 
upon  points.'  Sliak.—ln  good  point,  t  in  good 
case  or  condition.     Chaucer.    [O.Fr  en  ban 
poinct.    See  EMBONPOINT.]— To  poinj.t  to 
the  smallest  particle;  exactly.  'A  faithlesse 
Sarazin  all  arm'd  to  point:    Spenter. 

Hast  thou,  spirit. 
Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  1  bade  trteef 

Point  fpoint),  ti.  t  1.  To  give  a  point  to"  tu 
sharpen ;  to  cut,  forge,  grind,  or  tile  to  a 
point :  as,  to  point  a  dart  or  a  pin ;  also  to 
taper,  as  a  rope.  Hence  — 2.  J-'ig.  to  give 
point  or  expression  to ;  to  add  to  the  force 
or  expression  of. 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
loffint  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.         'Johnson. 

Beauty  with  early  bloom  supplies 

Her  daughter's  cheek,  and/omcr  her  eyes.    G*J. 

3.  To  direct  toward  an  object  or  place;  t-> 
aim;  as.  to  point  a  cannon  or  a  rifle  at  an 
object;  to  point  the  linger  of  scorn  at  one.— 

4.  I'o  direct  the  eye  or  notice  of. 

Whosoever  should  be  guided  through  his  hartley 
by  Minerva,  and  fmntai  to  every  scene  of  the—, 
would  see  nothing  but  subject*  of  surprise,  faff. 

B.  To  indicate  the  purpose  or  point  of. 

If  he  means  this  ironically,  it  may  lie  truer  than  he 
thinks,  lle/rfnft  it.  however,  by  no  deviation  from 
his  straightforward  manner  of  speeuh.  DMMHj. 

0.  To  mark  with  characters  for  the  pin-pose 

OX  dntlngulshlllg  tll>-  m>  in1.cT.,..f  aselltcln  a 
and  designating  tin-  pauses ;  as,  to  fui< 
written   composition.  —  ;    T"   mark   with 
vowel-points.  —  8.  In  >,iti*»nnj,  to  nil  tin- 
joints  of  with  mortar,  an. I   smoott  them 


oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      >'.  8t  Ity. 
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with  the  point  of  a  trowel ;  as,  to  point  a 
wall. — To  point  out,  to -show  by  the  finger 
or  by  other  means.— To  point  a  sail,  to  affix 
points  through  the  eyelet-holes  of  the  reefs. 
— To  point  a  rope,  to  cause  it  to  taper  at  j 
the  end,  as  by  taking  out  a  few  of  its  yarns, 
and  with  these  working  a  mat  over  it,  so 
that  it  may  pass  easily  through  a  hole.— To 
point  the  yards  nf  a  vessel,  to  brace  them  so 
that  the  wind  shall  strike  them  obliquely. 
Point  (point),  v.i.  1.  To  direct  the  finger 
for  designating  an  object  and  exciting  at- 
tention to  it:  with  art.  'Point  at  the  tat- 
ter'd  coat  and  ragged  shoe.'  Dryden. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine. 
Shak. 

2.  To  indicate  the  presence  of  game  by  stand- 
ing and  turning  the  nose  in  its  direction,  as 
dogs  do  to  sportsmen. 

He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  joints  with  fear. 
Gay. 

3.  To  show  distinctly  by  any  means. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  pcnver  was 
most  equally  held  between  the  lords  and  commons 
at  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  controversy. 

Swift. 

4.  In  surg,  to  come  to  a  point  or  head:  said 
of  an  abscess  when  it  approaches  the  sur- 
face and  is  about  to  burst. 

Point  t  (point),  v.t.     To  appoint.     Spenser. 

Pointalt  (point'al),  n.  1.  The  pistil  of  a 
plant. — 2.  A  king -post. — 3.  A  pavement 
formed  of  materials  of  a  lozenge  shape,  or  of 
squares  set  diagonally.  Also  written  Pointel. 

Point-blank  (point-blangk'),«.  [Thephrase 
point-blank  lias  its  origin  in  the  directness 
with  which  an  arrow  is  aimed  at  the  white 
mark  or  blank  in  the  centre  of  a  butt.]  1.  In 
gun.  having  a  horizontal  direction ;  as,  a 
point-blank  shot.  In  shooting  point-blank 
the  ball  is  supposed  to  move  directly  to- 
wards the  object  without  describing  any 
curve.— 2. Direct;  plain ;  explicit;  express;  as, 
a  point-blank  denial  — As  an  adverb,  hori- 
zontally; directly. 

This  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile  as  easy  as 
a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve  score. 

Shak. 

—Point-blank  range,  the  distance  to  which 
a  shot  is  reckoned  to  range  straight  without 
appreciable  drooping  from  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Point-blank  (poinfblangk),  n,  1.  The  white 
or  blank  spot  on  a  target  at  which  an  arrow, 
bullet,  or  other  missile  is  discharged.  — 
2.  The  point  at  which  the  line  of  sight  inter- 
sects the  trajectory  of  a  projectile. 

Point-d'appui(i>wah-da-pwe),?t.  [Fr.]  Point 
of  support;  basis;  a  fixed  point  at  which 
troops  form,  and  on  which  operations  are 
based. 

Point-device,  t  Point-devise,  t  a.  [From 
point, condition,  and  device,  to  imagine.  In 
old  French  occur  such  phrases  as  'Un  noble 
chateau  a  devise,'  as  noble  a  castle  as  one 
could  imagine;  so  d  point  devise  would 
mean,  in  as  fine  a  condition  as  could  be  im- 
agined. Wedgwood.]  Precise,  nice,  or  fin- 
ical to  excess. 

I  abhor  such  phanatical  phantasms,  such  insoci- 
able  and  point-demise  companions.  Shak. 

Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unbanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  un- 
tied, and  everything  about  you  demonstrating  a  care- 
less desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man;  you  are 
rather  point-devise  in  your  accoutrements;  as  loving 
yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other.  Shak. 

Pointed  (point'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Sharp; 
having  a  sharp  point;  as,  a  pointed  rock.  — 

2.  Aimed  at  or  expressly  referring  to  some 
particular  person;  as,  a  pointed  remark. — 

3.  Epigrammatical;  abounding  in  conceits 
or  lively  turns. 

His  moral  pleases,  not  ^\?,  pointed  wit.         Pope. 

—Pointed  style,  in  arch,  a  name  applied  to 
several  styles  usually  called  Gothic. — Point- 
ed arch,  a  lancet-shaped  arch.  See  GOTHIC, 
ARCH. 

Pointedly  (point'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  pointed 
manner:  (a)  with  lively  turns  of  thought  or 
expression. 

He  often  wrote  loo  pointedly  for  his  subject. 
Dryden. 

(ft)  With  direct  assertion;  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  a  subject ;  with  explicitness;  as,  he 
declared  pointedly  he  would  accede  to  the 
proposition. 

Pointedness  (point'ed-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  pointed ;  sharpness. 
'  High,  full  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointed- 
ness.1  B.  Jonson.—Z.  Epigrammatical  keen- 
ness or  smartness. 

In  this  you  excel  him  (Horace),  that  you  add  point- 
rrf'tfss  of  thought.  Drydeu. 

Pointelt   (point'el),  n.     1.  The  pistil  of  a 


plant  or  something  resembling  it;  the  bal- 
ancer of  an  insect. 

These  poises  or  pointels  are,  for  the  most  part, 
little  balls  set  at  the  top  of  a  slender  sulk,  which 
they  can  move  every  way  at  pleasure.  Derttani. 

2.  A  kind  of  pencil  or  style.— 3.  Same  as 
Pointal,  S. 

Pointen,t  inf.  of  verb  to  point  To  prick 
with  anything  pointed.  Chaucer. 

Pointer  (point'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  points;  specifically,  (a)  the  index- 
hand  of  a  clock  or  watch.  (6)  A  variety  of 
dog  nearly  allied  to  the  true  hounds,  re- 
markable for  its  habit  of  pointing  at  game. 


Pointer  Dog, 

The  original  breed  is  Spanish,  but  that  now 
commonly  used  in  Britain  is  crossed  with 
the  foxhound,  to  which  it  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  in  form  and  colour,  (c)  In 
astron.  a  name  given  to  the  two  hindermost 
stars  of  the  northern  constellation  Ursa 
Major  or  Great  Bear,  from  their  guiding 
the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the  pole-star  in 
Ursa  Minor.  — 2.  Naut.  one  of  the  pieces  of 
timber  fixed  fore-and-aft,  and  diagonally 
inside  of  a  vessel's  run  or  quarter,  to  con- 
nect the  stern-frame  with  her  after-body. 
(See  COUNTER.)  The  pointers  are  also  called 
Snake-pieces.  — 3.  A  kind  of  graving-tool. 
Pointing  (point'ing),  n.  1.  The  art  of  mak- 
ing the  divisions  of  a  writing;  punctuation. 

2.  The  marks  or  points  made.-  3.  The  rak- 
ing out  of  the  mortar  from  between  the 
joints  of  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  and  replac- 
ing the  same  with  new  mortar;  also,  the 
material  with  which  the  joints  are  refilled. 

Point  ing- stock  (point'ing-stok),  n.  An  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  or  scorn.  'A  wonder  and  a 
pointing -stock.'  Shak. 

Point -lace  (point'las),  n-  A  fine  kind  of 
lace.  See  under  POINT,  n. 

Pointless  (point'les),  a.  1.  Having  no  point; 
blunt;  obtuse;  as,  a  pointless  sword.—  2.  Hav- 
ing no  smartness  or  keenness;  as,  a  pointless 
remark;  a  pointless  joke. 

Pointleted  (point'let-ed),  a.  In  bot.  having 
a  small  distinct  point;  apiculate. 

Pointsman  (points'man),  n.  A  man  who 
has  charge  of  the  points  or  switches  on  a 
railway. 

Poise  (poiz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  poised;  ppr.pois- 
ing.  [O.Fr.  poiser,  peiter,  Mod.  Fr.  peser, 
from  L.  penso,  to  weigh  out,  from  pensua, 
weighed,  pp.  of  pendo,  to  weigh,  cans,  of 
pendeo,  to  hang  down.]  1.  To  balance  in 
weight;  to  make  of  equal  weight;  as,  to 
poise  the  scales  of  a  balance.— 2.  To  hold  or 
place  in  equilibrium  or  equiponderance. 

Our  nation  with  united  interest  blest. 

Not  now  content  to  foist,  shall  sway  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  load  with  weight  for  balancing. 

Where  could  thev  find  another  fnrm  so  fit, 
Topoise  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit?    Dryden. 

4.  To  examine  or  ascertain,  as  by  the  bal- 
ance; to  weigh. 

He  cannot  consider  the  strength,  poise  the  weight, 
and  discern  the  evidence  of  the  clearest  argumenta- 
tions, where  they  would  conclude  against  his  desires. 

South. 

5.  To  oppress;  to  weigh  down:  a  reading 
farpeise  in  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

Poise  (poiz),  v.i.  To  be  balanced  or  sus- 
pended; hence,  fig.  to  hang  in  suspense;  to 
depend.  'Breathless  racers  whose  hopes 
poise  upon  the  last  few  steps.'  Keats. 

And  everywhere 
The  slender,  graceful  spars 
Poise  aloft  in  the  air.  Longfellow. 

Poise  (poiz),  n.  [O.Fr.  pou,  pels  (Mod.  Fr. 
poids),  from  peser,  to  weigh.  See  the  verb.] 

1.  Weight;  gravity. 

Wlien  I  have  suit. 

It  shall  be  full  offioise  and  difficult  weight. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted.  Shak. 

2.  A  thing  suspended  or  attached  as  a  coun- 
terweight; a  counterpoise;  hence,  regulat- 
ing power;  that  which  balances. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the 
Poise  of  judgment.  Dryden. 


3.  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in 
weighing  with  .steelyards,  to  balance  the 
substance  weighed.  —  4.  A  state  in  which 
things  are  balanced  by  equal  weight  or 
power;  equipoise;  balance;  equilibrium. 

The  particles  forming  the  earth  must  convene  from 
all  quarters  toward  the  middle,  which  would  make 
the  whole  compound  rest  in  a.poise.  Bentley. 

Poiser  (poiz'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
poises  or  balances;  specifically,  in  entom.  a 
balancer  (which  see). 

Poison  (poi'zn),  n.  [Fr.  poison,  from  L.  po- 
tto, potionis,  a  drink,  a  draught,  from  potot 
to  drink.  See  POTION.]  1.  Any  agent  cap- 
able of  producing  a  morbid,  noxious,  dan- 
gerous, or  deadly  effect  upon  the  ani- 
mal economy,  when  introduced  either  by 
cutaneous  absorption,  respiration,  or  the 
digestive  canal.  Poisons  are  divided,  with 
respect  to  the  kingdom  to  which  they  be- 
long, into  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral; 
but  those  which  proceed  from  animals  are 
often  called  venoma,  whilst  those  that  are 
produced  by  disease  have  the  name  virus. 
With  respect  to  their  effects  they  have  been 
divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  irritant, 
narcotic,  narcotico-acrid,  and  septic  or  pu- 
trescent.  The  poisons  that  affect  the  body 
through  a  puncture  or  abrasion  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or 
the  animal  kingdom;  but,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, those  derived  from  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  would  act  as  efficiently 
if  introduced  into  the  stomach  as  if  injected 
into  the  blood;  while  animal  poisons  are 
inert  when  inti'oduced  into  the  stomach, 
acting  only  by  direct  introduction  into  the 
blood.  The  most  active  poisons,  in  small 
doses,  frequently  form  most  valuable  medi- 
cines. There  are  certain  poisons,  however, 
which  are  lethal  in  the  smallest  quantity.— 

2.  That   which    taints  or  destroys   moral 
purity  or  health;  as,  the  poison  of  evil  ex- 
ample. 

This  being  the  only  remedy  against  the  poison  of 
sin,  we  limit  renew  it  as  often  as  we  repeat  our  sins. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Poison  (poi'zn),  v.t.  1.  To  infect  with  poi- 
son; to  put  poison  in  or  on;  to  add  poison 
to ;  as,  to  poison  an  arrow.  '  The  poison' d 
chalice. '  Shak.  '  As  well  might  poison  poi- 
son.' Shak.  'Quivers and  bows  &ndpoison'd 
darts.'  lioscominon. — 2.  To  attack,  injure, 
or  kill  by  poison. 

He  was  so  discouraged  that  he  poisoned  himself 
and  died.  2  Mace.  x.  13. 

3.  To  taint;  to  mar;  to  impair;  to  vitiate; 
to  corrupt;  as,  discontent  poisons  the  hap- 
piness of  life. 

Hast  thou  not 

With  thy  false  arts ^otson'ct  his  people's  loyalty* 
RffU'e. 

To  suffer  the  thoughts  to  be  vitiated  is  to  poison 
the  fountains  of  morality.  Johnson. 

Alas  t  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  canfoj'son  truth. 

Coleridge. 

Poisonable(poi'zn-a-bl),  (t.  l.t  Capable  of 
poisoning; venomous.  ' Poisonable heresies.' 
Canon  Tooker.  —  2,  Capable  of  being  poi- 
soned. 

Poison-bulb  (poi'zn-lmlb),  n.  A  poisonous 
bulbous  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Bruns- 
vigia  (B.  toxicaria). 

Poison-elder  (poi'zn-el-der),  n.  See  POISON- 
SUMAC. 

Poisoner  (poi'zn-er),  n.  One  who  poisons 
or  corrupts;  that  which  poisons  or  corrupts. 

Poison-fang  (poi'zn-fang),  n.  One  of  the 
superior  maxillary  teeth  of  certain  species 
of  serpents,  as  the  viper  and  rattlesnake, 
having  a  channel  in  it  through  which  the 
poisonous  fluid  is  conveyed  into  the  wound 
when  they  bite.  The  fang  ordinarily  lies 
recumbent,  but  when  the  serpent  bites,  it 
is  erected  and  the  poison-gland  is  at  the 
same  time  compressed  and  emptied  of  its 
secretion,  which  is  injected  through  the 
hollow  fang  into  the  wound.  See  cut  under 
FANG. 

Poisonfult  (poi'zn-ful),  a.  Replete  with 
poison.  W(tnd?$forde. 

Poison-gland  (poi'zn-gland),  n.  A  gland  in 
animals  and  plants  which  secretes  and  con- 
tains poison,  which  on  pressure  is  conveyed 
through  or  along  an  organ  capable  of  in- 
flicting a  wound. 

Poison-ivy  (poi'zn-I-vi),  n.  The  poison-oak 
(Rhus  Tvxtcodendron). 

Poison-nut  (poi'zn-nut),  n.  1.  Strychnos 
nitx-vomica,  an  evergreen  tree  of  middling 
size,  of  the  nat.  order  Loganiacesc,  the  seeds 
of  which,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  are 
known  under  the  name  of  tvux  vomica,  and 
yield  strychnine.  —  2.  The  Tanghinia  ven- 


ch,  cftaiii;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go; 


j,  Job;     n,  Fr,  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;     th,  (Ain;    w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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ntiftra.  at  the  nat  order  ApocynaceM,  the 
fruit  u(  which  It  a  drupe  inclosing  *  kernel 
matt  venomously  poisonous.  It  tued  to  be 
employed  In  Madagascar  as  an  ordeal-test 
..f  k-uilt  ur  Innocence,  the  mult  generally 
being  the  death  of  the  suspected  person. 
Poison-oak  (pol'zn-ok),  n,  8«me  u  Poison- 

Poisonous  (pol'zn-iuX  a.  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  poiion;  containing  poUon;  venom- 
ou»:  corrupting;  Impairing  toundness  or 
purity  'The  poisonmu  damp  of  night.  ' 
Skat.  •  Where  each  nun  walks  with  his 
head  In  a  cloud  of  poitonout  flies.  '  Tenny- 
son. 

Polsonously  (  pol'zn-us-ll  ).  adv.  In  a  poi- 
sonous manner;  with  fatal  or  Injurious 
effect*. 

Polsonousness  (poi'zn-us-nes),  «.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  poisonous. 
Polsonsome  I  (  pol'zn  sum  ),  a.    Poisonous. 
Holland. 

Poison  -sumac.  Poison-sumach  (pofta- 
su-mnk  X  »•  /(hit*  vettenata,  a  poisonous 
North  American  shrub,  sometimes  called 
PouOH-eldtr 

Poison-tree  (poi'zn-tre),  n.  A  tree  that 
poisons;  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  trees 
or  plant!  of  different  genera,  possessing  poi- 
sonous properties,  especially  to  Rhus  vencn- 
ata  or  swamp-sumac,  Khu*  toxicodendron 
or  climbing-sumac,  and  fihus  pumila  or 
dwarf-sumac  of  the  United  States 
Poisure  I  (poiz'ur),  n.  Weight  •  The  mere 
quality  and  poisure  of  goodness.'  Beau.  <£• 
Fl 

Poltrel,  Poltral  (pol'trel,  pol'tral),  n.    [Fr. 

poitrail.  from  L.  pectoraU,  from  pectus,  the 

breast.]    Armour  for  the  breast  of  a  hone. 

Poitrlnal  (pol'trln-al),  n    Same  as  Poitrel. 

Poitrlne  (noi'trenX  n     [Fr.,  from  L.  pectus, 

pectoris,  the  breast.  ]    The  breast-plate  of  a 

Knight;  also,  the  overlapping  scalesor  sheets 

of  metal  which  covered  the  breast  of  a  war- 

horse. 

Poize  (poll).  See  POISE. 
Poke  <  |  «  >k  i.  n.  |i)  D  poire,  a  sack  or  bag-,  I  eel 
jxiki,  a  sack,  a  bag  )  1.  A  pocket;  a  pouch: 
a  bag;  a  sack.  •  And  then  he  drew  a  dial 
from  his  poke.'  Skat.—  A  pig  in  a  poke. 
See  under  Pio  —  2.  An  ancient  form  of 
sleeve,  shaped  like  a  bag 
Poke,  Pokeweed  (pok,  pok-wM).  n.  The 
popular  name  of  a  plant,  the  Phijtolacca 
decandra,  otherwise  called  Pocan.  Cocitm, 
and  Garget  of  North  America.  See  PHVTO- 

LACCA. 

Poke  (pok).  n.  (  pret.  *  pp.  poked;  ppr.  pot- 
ing      [  1)  and  L.G.  pokeii,  to  poke  ;  poor,  I 
pake,  a  dagger;  Sw.  pak.  a  stick  :  probably  I 
Celtic;  comp.  Ir.  poe.  a  blow;  Gael,  puc,  to  [ 
push.    According  to  Wedgwood  It  stands  in  i 
the  same  relation  to  pick  as  itoke  does  to 
itick.   ThereisasoftenedformpoaeA(which 
see)]    1.  To  thrust  against,  especially  to 
thrust  something  long  or  pointed  against, 
as  the  hand  or  a  stlek,  or  the  horns  of  an 
animal  ;  hence,  to  feel  or  search  for,  as  in 
the  dark  or  In  a  hole  —2.  To  put  a  poke 
on  ;  as,  to  poke  an  ox      [United    States  1 
See  the  noun,  8.—  To  poke  afire,  to  stir  It.— 
To  poke  fun,  to  Joke;  to  make  fun.  —  Topoke 
fun  at.  to  ridicule;  to  make  a  butt  of  one 
(Colloq.  or  familiar.) 

Oh  «e  I  MUter  Nn.kei.-for  thame.  Mister  Noakes  ! 
To  \x:  f^titf  ffur/ttH  at  ut  [>laiti.<lc.i!uu:  folks 
K  H  U.ir/,,,m 

Poke  (pokX  r.i.  1.  To  grope;  to  search;  to 
feel  or  push  one's  way,  as  In  the  dark. 

Hang  Homer  and  Virgil  ;  their  meaning  to  wk 
A  nun  miul  have  fvM  into  I  .aim  in  J  Greek. 

1  To  busy  one's  self  without  a  deflnlte'oii- 
Ject:  followed  by  about.  —  s.  To  confine  or 
shut  one's  self  up  without  anything  to  do. 

When  I'm  Baton  mr  cro««ta'  I  tit  »t,v  a  home. 
•fSMkt  .  Job  of  iDCTding  my  clothe! 


^ 

Poke  (pok),  n.  1.  A  gentle  thrust;  a  log  ;  a 
sudden  push.  '(Jiving  me  a  poke  In  the 
rlba.  lard  l.yWm—l  A  lazy  person-  a 
dawdler  (United  SUtee.  H-s.  A£  ijJSto 
tgtOTeot  unruly  beastsfrom  leapingfence* 

.      Un'"1  *  P°'e  ^nlerted 
(pdMie-rl).  n.    The  fruit  of 
Phytolacca.  from  which  ls  extracted  a  rich 
purple  Juice,  oaed  In  dyeing.     In  America 
Wrda*         nrit*  food  for  "™e  mocklng- 

Poke-  bonnet  (polfbon-net),  n.    A  long. 
«nt.  projecting  bonnet  formerly  worn 
y  women     •  Ills  mamma    .     with  her  old 
' 


paltr  Jennet.'     Thackeray 
Poke-loken  (poM6  knX  n.   An  Indian  word 


used  in  America  to  denote  a  marshy  place 
or  stagnant  pool,  extending  into  the  land 
from  a  stream  or  lake.     '  The  wild-fowl  are 
amazing  fond  of  poke-lokens. '  Haliburton. 
Poke-net  (pok'net),  n.    See  POLE-NET. 
Poker (pok'er),n.  1.  Onewhopokes.— 2.That 
which  pokes;  especially,  (a)  an  iron  or  steel 
bar  or  rod  used  in  poking  or  stirring  the 
lire  when  coal  Is  used  for  fuel ;  (fr)t  a  small 
stick  or  iron  used  for  setting  the  plaits  of 
ruffs     '  My  ruff  and  poker. '  Dekker.   (c)  An 
iron  Instrument  used  for  driving  hoops  on 
masts.    It  has  a  flat  foot  at  the  one  end  and 
a  round  knob  at  the  other. 
Poker  (pok'er),  n.    [Comp.  Dan.  pokker,  the 
devil;  w.  picca,  a  hobgoblin;  E.  Puck.]  Any 
frightful  object,  especially  in  the  dark ;  a 
bugbear.    [Colloq.    United  States.  ] 
Poker  (pok'er),  ».     A  favourite  game  at 
cards  in  the  United  States. 
Fokertsh  (pok'er-ish),  a.  Frightful;  causing 
fear,  especially  to  children;  as,  a  pokcrisn 
place.    [Colloq.    United  States.  ] 
Pokerlah  (p&k'er-lsh),  o.    Stiff,  like  a  poker. 
[Colloq.] 

Poker-picture  (pok'er-pik-tur),  n.   An  imi- 
tation of  a  bistre-washed  drawing.executed 
by  singeing  the  surface  of  white  wood  with 
a  heated  poker.    Fairholt. 
Poke-sleeve  (p6k'slev),  n.    A  kind  of  wide 
sleeve.    See  POKE,  2. 
Pokeweed,  ».    See  POKE. 
Poking  (pok'ing),  a.      Drudging;   servile 
4  Bred  to  some  poking  profession,  or  em- 
ployed in  some  office  of  drudgery.'    Gray. 
[Colloq.] 

Poklng-stlck  (p6k'ing-stik),  n.  An  instru- 
ment formerly  used  in  adjusting  the  plaits 
of  ruffs.  '  Pins  and  poking. itticks  of  steel. ' 
Shak. 

Poky  (pok'i),  a.  Confined;  cramped;  musty. 
•That  corner  is  poky  and  narrow.'  Times 
newspaper. 

Polacca  (po-lak'a),  n.  [It]  A  name  applied 
to  melodies  written  in  imitation  of  Polish 
dance  tunes;  a  polonaise. 
Polacca  (p6  lak'a),  n.  [It.  polacca;  Fr.  pa- 
laquc)  A  vessel  with  three  musts  used  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  masts  are  usually 
of  one  piece,  so  that  they  have  neither  tops, 
caps,  nor  cross-trees.  Called  also  J'ulacre 
and  Polaqrte. 

Polackt  (pol'ak),  n.  A  Pole  ;  a  Polander. 
Shak 

Polacre  (po-lak'er),  n.    See  POLACCA. 
Polan  (p61an),  n.   A  piece  of  armour  for  the 
knee;  a  knee-piece. 

Polander  (i>6l'and-er),  n.  A  Pole,  or  native 
of  Poland. 

Polanlsla(pol-a-niz'l-a),  n.  [Gr.jxrfi/s.  many, 
and  a iiiiot,  unequal— its  stamens  are  num- 
erous and  unequal.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Capparidaceac.  The  species  are  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts 
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of  Asia  and  America,  with  palmate  leaves, 
and  terminal  clusters  of  often  showy  flowers. 
P.ttytM  or  icmandra.  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  used  in  Cochin-China  as 
a  counter-Irritant  and  as  a  vesicant.  The 
root  is  used  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
that  of  another  species  (P.  gmteolenj),  as  a 
vermifuge. 

Polaque  (po-lakO,  n.    See  POLACCA. 

Polar  (pol'er),  a.  (L  L.  polarii,  from  L.  polui, 
a  pole.  See  POLK]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  pole 
or  the  poles  of  a  sphere :  as,  (o)  pertaining 
to  the  point*  in  which  the  axis  of  the  earth 
U  supposed  to  meet  the  sphere  of  the 
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heavens;  (6)  pertaining  to  either  extremity 
of  the  axis  round  which  the  earth  rcvulves. 
2.  Proceeding  or  issuing  from  tin-  regions 
near  the  poles  of  the  earth.  •  Two  polar 
winds,  blowing  adverse.'  Milton.  -8  Per- 
taining to  a  magnetic  pole  or  poles;  pertain- 
ing to  the  points  of  a  body  at  which  its 
attractive  or  repulsive  energy  is  concen- 
trated. —  Polar  angle,  the  angle  at  a  pole 
fonned  by  two  meridians.  —  Polar  axit, 
that  axis  of  an  astronomical  instrument,  as 
an  equatorial,  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis.— Polar  bear.  See  under  BEAR.— j;,lar 
circlet,  two  small  circles  of  the  earth  parallel 
to  the  equator,  the  one  north  and  tho  other 
south,  distant  23'  28'  from  either  pole.  The 
north  polar  circle  Is  called  the  arctic  circfc 
and  the  south  polar  circle  theantarct  icri  rcle 
The  distance  of  each  from  its  own  pole  Is 
equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  spaces  within  the  two  circles  are  called 
the  frigid  zonet.— Polar  clock,  an  optical 
apparatus,  whereby  the  hour  of  the  day  is 
found  by  means  of  the  polarization  of  light. 
—Polar  co-ordinates.  See  under  ANALYTIC 
—  Polar  dial,  a  dial  whose  plane  Is  parallel 
to  the  earth's  axis.  —  Polar  distance,  the 
angular  distance  of  any  point  on  a  sphere 
from  one  of  its  poles  ;  more  especially,  the 
angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from 
the  elevated  pole  of  the  heavens.  It  is 
measured  by  the  intercepted  arc  of  the 
circle  passing  through  It,  or  by  the  corres- 
ponding angle  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
According  as  the  north  or  south  pile  is 
elevated  we  have  the  nm-tli  polar  dManee 
or  the  south  polar  (lixtance. — Polar  forces, 
in  pAynies,  forces  that  are  developed  and 
act  in  pairs,  with  opposite  tendencies,  as  in 
magnetism,  electricity,  <ftc.— Polar  lights 
aurora  horealis  or  australis.  —  Polar  pro- 
jection, the  projection  of  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  on  the  plane  of  one  of  the  polar 
circles,  the  point  of  projection  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.— Polar  star,  the  pole- 
star.  Tennyson. 

Polarchy  (pol'ar-kl),  n.    [Or.  polys,  many, 
and  archi,  government]     Government  by 
a  number  of  persons ;  polyarchy. 
Polarlc  (pd-lartk),  a.    Polar.    [Rare.] 
Polarllyt  (p61'ar-i-li),  adc.     In  a  i  olary 
manner.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Polarimeter  (pol-ar-im'et-er),  n.     [  Polar, 
and   Gr.   metron,   a  measure.  ]     Same  as 
J'tjlariycojw. 

Polarlmetry  (pol-ar-im'et-ri),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  measuring  or  analysing  the 
polarization  of  light. 

Polaris  (iio-la'ris),  n.  [L,]  In  astron.  the 
pole-star. 

Polariscope  (po-lar'i-sk6p),  n.  An  optical 
Instrument,  various  kinds  of  which  have 
been  contrived,  for  exhibiting  the  polarixa- 
tion  of  light.  The  important  portions  of  the 
instrument  are  the  polarizing  and  analysing 
plates  or  prisms,  and  these  are  formed  either 
of  natural  crystalline  structures  or  of  a  series 
of  reflecting  surfaces  artificially  joined  to- 
gether. 

Polarlstlc  (po-la-ris'tik).  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  exhibiting  poles ;  arising  from  or  dein  nil- 
ent  upon  the  possession  of  poles  or  polar 
characteristics ;  having  a  polar  arrange- 
ment or  disposition.  Goodrich. 
Polarity  (po-lart-ti),  n.  That  quality  of  a 
body  In  virtue  of  which  peculiar  properties 
reside  in  certain  points  called  poles ;  usually. 
as  in  electrified  or  magnetized  ladies,  pro- 
perties of  attraction  or  repulsion,  or  the 
power  of  taking  a  certain  direction;  as,  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet  or  magnetic  needle, 
whose  pole  is  not  always  that  of  the  earth, 
but  a  point  somewhat  easterly  or  westerly. 
A  mineral  is  said  to  possess  polarity  when  It 
attracts  one  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle  and 
repels  the  other. 

Polarizable  (pol'er-iz-a-bl),  o.  Capable  of 
being  polarized. 

Polarization  (pol'6r-iz-a"shon),  n.  1  The  act 
of  polarizing  or  giving  polarity  to  a  Iwdy.— 
2.  The  state  of  being  polarized  or  of  having  po- 
larity.— Polarizatwn  of  light,  &  change  pro- 
duced upon  light  by  the  action  of  certain 
media,  by  which  it  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  having  polarity  or  poles  possessing  diffe- 
rent properties.  The  polarization  of  light 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly 
In  the  following:— (1)  By  reflection  at  a  pro- 
per angle  from  the  surfaces  of  tnnspnn  ut 
media,  as  glass,  water,  <&c.  (2)  By  trans- 
mission through  crystals  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  double  refraction.  (3)By  tranmin 
through  a  sufficient  number  of  transparent 
uncrystalllzcd  plates  placed  at  proper  angles. 
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(4)  By  transmission  through  a  number  of 
other  bodies  imperfectly  crystallized,  as 
agate,  mother-of-pearl,  <fec.  The  knowledge 
of  this  singular  property  of  light  has  afforded 
an  explanation  of  several  very  intricate  phe- 
nomena in  optics.— Plane  of  polarization, 
that  particular  plane  in  which  a  ray  of  polar- 
ized light  incident  at  the  polarizing  angle  is 
most  copiously  reflected.  When  the  polariza- 
tion is  produced  by  reflection  the  plane  of 
reflection  is  the  plane  of  polarization.  Ac- 
cording to  Fresnel's  theory,  which  is  that 
generally  received,  the  vibrations  of  light 
polarized  in  any  plane  are  perpendicular  to 
that  plane.  The  vibrations  of  a  ray  reflected 
at  the  polarizing  angle  are  accordingly  to  be 
regarded  as  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence  and  reflection,  and  therefore  as 
parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

Polarize  (pol'er-iz).  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  polarized ; 
ppr.  polarizing.  To  develop  polarity  in :  ap- 
plied to  rays  of  light  when  acted  upon  by 
certain  media  and  surfaces. 

Polarized  (pol'er-Izd),  p.  and  a.  Having 
polarity ;  affected  by  polarization ;  as,  polar- 
ized light;  polarized  radiant  heat.—  Polar- 
ized rings,  coloured  rings  which  are  seen 
when  polarized  light  is  transmitted  through 
transparentmedia,  especially  through  plates 
of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal. 

Polarizer  (pol-6r-iz'er),  n.  In  optics,  that 
part  of  a  polariscope  by  which  light  is  po- 
larized :  distinguished  from  analyser  (which 
see). 

Polary t (pol-a-ri), o.  [See POLAR.]  Tending 
to  a  pole ;  having  a  direction  to  a  pole.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Polder  (pol'der),n.  [D.]  In  the  Xetherlands, 
a  tract  of  land  below  the  level  of  the  sea  or 
nearest  river,  which,  being  originally  a  mor- 
ass or  lake,  has  been  drained  and  brought 
under  cultivation. 

Poldway  (pold'wa),  n.  Coarse  sacking  used 
for  coal-bags,  &c.  Weale. 

Pole  (pol),  n.  [A.  Sax.  pol,  pal,  a  stake; 
collateral  form  of  pale,  L.G.  and  D.  paal, 
from  L.  palus,  a  stake.  See  PALE.]  1.  A 
long,  slender  piece  of  wood ;  a  tall  piece  of 
timber :  frequently  used  in  composition ; 
as,  a  carriage-pole,  the  beam  of  a  vehicle 
which  separates  two  horses ;  a  bean-po£e,  a 
stake  on  which  beans  are  trained ;  a  hop- 
pole;  a  May-pole;  &c.—2.  A  perch  or  rod,  a 
measure  of  length  containing  16^  feet  or  5J 
yards.  Sometimes  the  term  is  used  asa  super- 
ficial measure,  a  square  pole  denoting  5J 
X  5J yards,  orSOJ square  yards.— 3.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring. 

A  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  counsellor  of  state  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the 
pole  of  special  grace.  Bacon. 

— Barber's  pole,  a  long  rod,  used  for  a  sign  to 
many  barbers'  or  hair -dressers'  shops  in 
Britain.  It  is  usually  painted  red,  with  a 
white  band  running  spirally  round  it,  the 
colour,  it  is  said,  being  imitative  of  blood, 
and  the  band  a  fillet  used  to  tie  the  arm  in 
bleeding— all  indicative,  it  is  asserted,  of 
other  times,  when  the  calling  of  barber- 
surgeons  supplied  the  place  of  the  general 
practitioner  in  surgery.  —  Under  bare  poles, 
said  of  a  ship  when  her  sails  are  all  furled. 

Pole  (pol),  v.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  poled ;  ppr.  poling. 
1.  To  furnish  with  poles  for  support ;  as,  to 
pole  beans. — 2.  To  bear  or  convey  on  poles. 
3.  To  impel  by  poles,  as  a  boat;  to  push 
forward  by  the  use  of  poles. 

Pole(pol),  n.  (Fr.  pole,  L. polus,  thepoleof the 
heavens,  the  heavens,  from  Gr.  polos,  the  axis 
of  thesphere, the  firmament  from pela.to  turn 
or  move.  ]  1.  One  of  the  two  points  in  which 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  meet  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens ;  the  fixed  point  about 
which  the  stars  appear  to  revolve.  These  two 
extremities  or  fixed  points  are  called  ttiepoles 
of  the  world,  or  the  celestial  poles.— 2.  One  of 
the  extremities  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  one  of 
the  points  on  the  surf  ace  of  our  globe  through 
which  the  axis  passes.  The  northern  one  is 
called  the  North  Pole  and  the  southern  the 
South  Pole.  Each  of  these  poles  is  90'  distant 
from  every  part  of  the  equator.— 3.  A  point 
on  the  surface  of  any  sphere  equally  distant 
from  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere ;  or  it  is  a  point  90' 
distantfromtheplaneofagre.it  circle,  and  in 
a  line  passing  perpendicularly  through  the 
centre,  called  the  axis.  Thus  the  zenith  and 
nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon.  So  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic  are  two  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  whose  distance  from 
the  poles  of  the  world  is  equal  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  or  they  are  90*  distant  from 
every  part  of  the  ecliptic.  —4.  The  star  which 


is  nearest  the  pole  of  the  earth ;  the  pole- 
star.— 5.  The  firmament;  the  sky. 

The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 
And  starry  pole.  Milton. 

6.  One  of  the  points  of  a  body  at  which 
its  attractive  or  repulsive  energy  is  concen- 
trated, as  the  free  ends  of  a  magnet,  one 
called  the  north,  the  other  south,  which 
attract  more  strongly  than  any  other  part. 
—Magnetic  pole,  (a)  one  of  the  points  on  the 
earth  at  which  the  dipping-needle  is  verti- 
cal, or  the  magnetic  intensity  greatest. 
(&)  One  of  the  two  points  in  a  magnetic 
needle  nearly  corresponding  to  the  poles  of 
the  world,  the  one  pointing  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south.  —Austral  pole, 
the  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle  which 
points  to  the  north.  See  AUSTRAL.—  Boreal 
pole,  the  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle  which 
points  to  the  south.  See  BOREAL.  —Poles  of  a 
voltaic  pile  or  battery,  the  plates  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  galvanic  battery,  or  the  wires 
which  join  them,  the  end  which  is  chemically 
passive  being  called  the  positive  pole,  and 
that  which  is  chemically  active  the  negative 
pole.  See  ELECTRODE.  —  7.  In  analytical 
geom.  a  point  fixed  upon  as  a  point  of  refer- 
ence for  the  measurement  of  distances  and 
directions.  See  ANALYTICAL.  —  Pole  of  a 
glass,  in  optics,  the  thickest  part  of  a  convex 
lens,  or  the  thinnest  part  of  a  concave  lens ; 
the  centre  of  its  surface.  Hutton. — Poles  of 
maximum  cold,  two  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  each  hemisphere,  of  the  least 
mean  annual  temperature,  the  two  in  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere  being  situated,  one  100"  w. 
Ion.  and  80°  N.  lat,  mean  temperature  3i° 
Fahr.,  and  the  other  95°  E.  Ion.  and  80°  N. 
lat.,  mean  temperature  1°  Fahr.,  and  each 
surrounded  by  isothermal  lines  in  returning 
curve  lines.  Brewster. —Pole  of  revolution. 
When  a  globe  or  sphere  revolves  about  one 
of  its  diameters  as  an  axis  each  extremity  of 
such  diameter  is  called  a  pole  of  revolution. 
In  this  case  the  different  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  describe  parallel  circles  having 
the  poles  of  revolution  for  their  poles. 

Pole  (pol),  n.     A  native  of  Poland. 

Pole-axe  (poTaks),  n.  [Apparently  from 
pole,  a  long  stick,  and  axe,  but  perhaps  from 
poll,  the  head,  and  axe.]  A  kind  of  axe  or 
hatchet.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
pole-axe:  as,  (a)  a  sort  of  hatchet  with 
a  handle  about  15 
inches  in  length, 
andapointorclaw 
bending  down-  - 
ward  from  the 
back  of  its  head, 
used  in  actions  at 
sea,  to  cut  away 
the  rigging  of  the 
enemy  attempting 
to  board,  and  to 
assist  in  mounting 
the  enemy's  ship. 
Also  called  a 
Boarding-axe.  (&) 
A  weapon,  usually 
about  4  feet  long,  and  sometimes  combining 
a  hatchet,  pike,  and  toothed  hammer,  used 
as  early  as  the  Saxon  times  as  the  peculiar 
weapon  of  a  leader  of  infantry,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which 
period  they  are  frequently  found  combined 
with  a  firearm.  Short -handled  pole-axes 
were  used  by  knights  on  horseback.  See 
POLL-AXE. 

Polecat  (polTtat),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  for 
poult-cat,  that  is,  chicken  or  poultry  cat,  or 
abbrev.  from  Polish-cat.]  A  name  common 
to  several  species  of  digitigrade  carnivora 
of  the  weasel  family  (Mustelidie).  The  com- 
mon polecat  (Mustela  putorius  or  Putorius 
foztidus)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
Its  body  is  about  17  inches  long,  and  the 
tail  6  inches.  The  colour  is  dark  brown. 
It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  sleeping  during 
the  day  and  searching  for  its  prey  at  night. 
It  is  especially  destructive  to  poultry,  rab- 
bits, and  game,  as  pheasants,  so  that  in 
Britain  it  is  being  rapidly  exterminated  by 
gamekeepers,  farmers,  and  others.  It  has 
glands  secreting  a  fetid  liquor,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  American  skunk,  which  it 
ejects  when  irritated  or  alarmed.  Its  hairs 
form  the  best  artists'  brushes.  Known  also 
as  the  Fitchew  or  Fitchet,  and  Foumart  or 
Foulinart. 

Pole-cliptt  (pol'klipt),  a.  Surrounded  or 
hedged  in  with  poles.  'Thy  pole-dipt  vine- 
yard.' Shale.  See  CLIP,  4. 

Poledavyt  (pol-da'vi),  n.     A  sort  of  coarse 
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canvas ;  hence,  any  coarse  wares.  Also 
written  Polldavy.  Cleaveland. 

Pole-evil  (pol-e'vil),  n.    Same  as  Poll-evil. 

Pole-lathe  (pol'laTH),  n.  A  lathe  in  which 
the  work  is  supported  between  centres  on 
posts  rising  from  the  bed,  and  is  turned  by 
a  strap  which  passes  two  or  three  times 
round  it,  the  lower  end  of  the  strap  being 
connected  to  the  treadle,  and  the  other  end 
to  a  spring  pole  above. 

Polemarch  (pol'e-mark),  n.  [Or.  polemar- 
chos— polemos,  war,  and  arche,  rule.  ]  A 
title  of  several  officials  in  ancient  Greek 
states,  especially,  at  Athens,  the  third  ar- 
chon,  a  civil  magistrate  who  had  under 
his  care  all  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
city,  and  all  children  of  parents  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Pole-mast  (poTmast),  n.  A'aut.  a  mast  com- 
posed of  one  single  piece  or  tree,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  composed  of  several 
pieces. 

Polemic,  Polemical  (po-lem'ik,  po-lem'ik- 
al),  n.  [Gr.  polemikos,  from  polemos,  war.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  polemics ;  controversial; 
disputative ;  intended  to  maintain  an  opin- 
ion or  system  in  opposition  to  others ;  as.  a 
polemic  treatise,  discourse,  essay,  or  book ; 
polemic  divinity.  'Polemic  discourses.'  Bp. 
Fell. — 2.  Given  to  controversy ;  engaged  in 
supporting  an  opinion  or  system  by  contro- 
versy; as,  a  polemic  writer.  South. 

Polemic  (po-lem'ik),  71.  1.  A  disputant;  one 
who  carries  on  a  controversy ;  one  who 
writes  in  support  of  an  opinion  or  system 
in  opposition  to  another.  'Each  staunch 
polemic  stubborn  as  a  rock.'  Pope.  'The 
sarcasm  and  invective  of  the  young  po- 
lemic.' Macaulay. — 2.  A  polemical  contro- 
versy or  argument.  Prof.  Geddes.  [Rare.  ] 

Polemicist  (po-lem'i-sist),  n.  One  given  to 
controversy;  a  polemic.  [Rare.] 

Polemics  (po-lem'iks),  n.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  disputation;  controversy;  controver- 
sial writings,  particularly  those  on  matters 
of  divinity;  thatbranchof  theological  learn- 
ing which  pertains  to  the  history  or  con- 
duct of  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

Polemist  (pore-mist),  n.  A  controversial- 
ist; a  polemic.  Quart.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Polemoniacese  (pol'e-mon-i-a"se-e),)i.  pi.  A 
nat.  order  of  monopetalous  exogens  with  a 
trifid  stigma, three-celled  fruit.and  seeds  at- 
tached to  an  axile  placenta,  the  embryo  lying 
in  the  midst  of  albumen.  They  consist  for  the 
most  partof  gay-flowered  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  temperate  countries,  and  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  north-western  parts 
of  America.  The  genera  Collomia,  Phlox, 
Leptosiphon,  Gilia,  and  Polemonium  are 
cultivated  for  their  beauty. 

Polemonium  (pol-e-mo'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  pol- 
emonion,  an  uncertain  plant.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Polemon- 
iaceae.  P.  cceruleum  (Greek  valerian  or  Ja- 
cob's ladder)  is  a  blue-flowered  British  per- 
ennial, growing  in  bushy  places  in  the  north 
of  England  and  south  of  Scotland;  but  it  is 
alto  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  its 
beauty. 

Polemoscope  (po-lem'6-skop),  n.  [Fr.  pole- 
moscope,  a  field-glass—  Gr.  polemos,  war,  and 
ifkopeo,  to  view.  ]  A  perspective  glass  fitted 
with  a  mirror  at  an  angle  of  45°,  designed 
for  seeing  objects  that  do  not  lie  directly 
before  the  eye.  It  is  used  in  opera-glasses 
to  view  persons  obliquely  without  appar- 
ently directing  the  glass  at  them ;  also  for 
viewing  objects  beyond  an  obstruction.  It 
is  called  Side  or  Diagonal  Opera-glass. 

Polemyt  (pol'e-mi),  71.  War;  warfare;  hence, 
contention;  resistance.  Sir  E.  De-ring. 

Pole  -  net  (ppl'net),  n.  A  net  attached  to  a 
pole  for  fishing  in  rivers ;  a  shrimping-net ; 
a  poke-net. 

Polenta  (po-len'ta),  n.  [It.  Sp.  Pg.  and  Fr. 
polenta,,  from  L.  polenta,  peeled  barley.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pudding  made  in  Italy  from 
semolina,  Indian  corn,  or  maize  meal.— 2.  A 
thick  porridge  of  chestnut-meal  boiled  in 
milk,  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  France, 

Pole-plate  (pol'plat),  n.  In  carp,  a  sort  of 
smaller  wall-plate  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  on  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams  of  a 
roof  to  receive  the  rafters. 

Pole  -  Star  (  pol'star ),  n.  1.  A  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of 
Ursa  Minor.  It  is  the  nearest  star  to  the 
north  celestial  pole,  round  which  it  de- 
scribes a  small  circle :  it  is  of  great  use  to 
navigators  in  the  northern  hemisphere. — 

2.  That  which  serves  as  a  guide  or  director; 
a  lodestar. 
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Poleward*  (pol'werdi),  adt.  Towards  either 

pole. 

Tlw  walen  M  Ihe  equator.  and  nemr  the  eq-a*x. 
pioduor  Hwiii  of  (t«nr  dMlolr.  nmir.  •»! 
Ikan  Ibu  wbkJ.  •cca.plet  the  regions 


«.    The  ipotted  goby 

viimMtiui*  p««y  utue  «">  "'"c" 

lnh»blu  the  British  than*.  It  Is  of  a  trans- 
parent golden-gray  colour,  with  a  multitude 
«t  tiny  Uack  doU  upon  the  back,  and  «en- 
r  rally  malted  with  some  darkish  blirtches 
upon  the  aloe.,  and  a  black  apot  on  UM  *>r- 
.  • 

Poley,  Poley-mountaln  (poli.  iioli  mo,,n 
tin),  n.  A  plant,  the  Teuerium  Poluun. 
Bee  PI.I.T. 

Pollanthei  (pol-i-an'th&tX  n.  [Or.  foht,  a 
city,  anil  anthot,  a  (lower,  «.«.  city-flower, 
because  It  It  much  cultivated  In  cltlea.  ]  The 
name  of  a  iteniu  "'  planU  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Liliacetc.  They  are  native*  of 
Mexico,  and  In  this  country  require  the  aid 


Polianthes  vnlpiris. 

of  artificial  heat,  under  shelter  of  frames 
and  classes,  to  bring  them  to  flower  in  per- 
fection. The  P.  tuberota  or  tvberrae  is  well 
known  for  Its  delicious  fragrance.  It  emits 
1U  scent  most  strongly  after  sunset,  and  has 
been  observed  In  a  sultry  evening,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  highly  charged  with 
electric  fluid,  to  dart  small  sparks  or  scin- 
tillations of  lucid  Hame,  in  great  abundance, 
from  such  of  its  flower*  as  were  fading. 
Police  (po-les'X  n  [Fr.  prtlice,  from  L.  po- 
litia,  from  Or.  polifeia,  government,  admin- 
istration, from  /"./('...  a  city. )  1.  A  judicial 
and  executive  system  in  a  national  juris- 
prudence which  is  specially  concerned  with 
the  quiet  and  good  order  of  society ;  the 
means  instituted  by  a  government  or  com- 
munity to  maintain  public  order,  liberty, 
property,  and  individual  security.  In  It* 
most  popular  acceptation  ttie  police  signi- 
fies the  administration  of  the  municipal 
laws  and  regulations  of  a  city  or  incorpor- 
ated town  or  borough  The  primary  object 
of  the  police  system  is  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  pursuit  of  offenders;  but  It  Is 
also  subservient  to  other  purposes,  such  as 
the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  the  preser- 
vation of  order,  the  removal  of  obstructions 
and  nuisances,  anil  the  enforcing  of  those 
local  and  general  laws  wbirh  relate  to  the 
public  health,  order,  safety,  and  comfort. — 
1  An  organized  civil  force  for  maintaining 
order,  preventing  and  detecting  crime,  ami 
enforcing  the  laws;  the  body  of  men  by 
which  the  municipal  laws  and  regulations 
of  a  city.  Incorporated  town  or  noronifh. 
or  rural  district,  are  enforced.  A  police 
force  may  be  either  open  or  secret  My 
an  open  police  is  meant  officers  dressed 
In  their  accustomed  uniform,  and  known  to 
everybody;  while  by  a  secret  police  Is  mennt 
offlien  whom  it  may  he  difficult  nr  Impos- 
sible to  distinguish  from  certain  classes  of 
citizen*,  whom;  dress  and  manners  they  may 
think  it  <  \;>-  I  •  Mt  tn  assume.  In  order  that 
they  may  the  more  easily  detect  crimes,  or 
prevent  the  commission  of  such  as  require 
any  previoui  combination  or  arrangement 
See  Dcncrmj,  CONST  ABU-  -Military  pn- 
Uet.  (a)  an  organized  body  employed  within 
an  army  to  maintain  civil  order,  as  distinct 
from  military  discipline.  (6)  A  civil  police 
having  a  military  organization  Such  are 
the  French  gendarmerie,  the  ablrrl  of  Italy, 
and  the  Irish  constabulary  Pallet  tmrgh. 
flee  Vtton  -Police  eommiaimur.  In  Scot- 
land, one  of  a  bodv  elected  by  the  ratepay- 
ers to  manage  police  affairs  In  burghs 
Mte  (imtalb,  polit*  oflcer  A  member  <  •{ 
a  ponce  (one;  a  policeman. -PoKe*  mat. 


a  court  for  the  trl.il  of  offenders  brought 
up  on  charge*  preferred  by  the  police.— 
I'ulice  impMtor,  a  superintendent  of  police. 
—folia  magistrate,  a  judge  who  presides 
at  a  police  court.— Police  office,  police  sta- 
tion, the  headquarters  of  the  police,  or  of 
a  section  of  them ;  the  house  to  which  of- 
fenders are  taken  in  the  first  instance.— 
police  rate,  a  tax  levied  for  the  purposes  of 
the  police.— Police  urgeant,  a  superior  po- 
ll, e  officer. 

Policed  (po-lSsf),  a     Regulated  by  laws; 
'    f  urnuh<Ml  with  a  regular  system  of  laws  and 
administration. 

From  Ihe  wilds  she  canic 
To  folittd  cities  and  protected  plains.     Thamsoti. 

Policeman  (po-les'man),  11.  One  of  the  or- 
dinary police,  whose  duty  it  it  to  penimbu- 
latc  on  a  certain  beat  for  a  fixed  period,  for 
the  protection  of  property,  and  to  see  that 
the  peace  is  kept. 

Policial  (po-li'snal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  police.  Pot.  [Rare.] 

Polided  (po'li-sid),  a.  Regulated  by  laws ; 
having  a  system  of  laws  ana  administration. 
Bacoti;  Youiiff;  Burke. 

Policy  (po'li-si).  ».  1 1.,  politia.  Or.  politeia, 
polity  See  POLICE.)  l.t  Polity. —2.  The 
art  or  manner  of  governing  a  nation ;  that 
system  of  measures  which  the  government 
of  a  country  adopts  and  pursues  as  the  beet 
adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  witli 
respect  either  to  its  relations  with  foreign 
powers  or  to  internal  amuigement;  the 
line  of  conduct  which  the  rulers  of  a  nation 
adopt  on  particular  questions,  especially 
with  regard  to  foreign  countries;  as,  doines- 
tic  policy,  or  the  system  of  internal  regula- 
tions in  a  nation ;  foreiyu  policy,  or  the 
measures  which  respect  foreign  nations ; 
commercial  policy,  or  the  lucitsures  which 
respect  commerce. 

He  has  the  ear  of  the  House,  not  the  heart  of  the 
country.  An  Oracle  on  subjects  of  mere  business,  in 
the  great  questions  of  pelii-y  he  is  comparatively  a 
failure.  Lord  Lytlan. 

3.  The  principles  on  which  any  measure  or 
course  of  action  is  based,  having  regard  to 
both  the  ends  aimed  at  and  the  means  used 
to  arrive  at  them. 

The/c/iry  or  all  laws  has  made  some  forms  neces- 
sary iti  the  wordings  of  last  wills  and  te-Minrnts. 
RlackitoHt. 

4.  Prudence  or  wisdom  of  governments  or 
individuals  iu    the  management  of   their 
affairs  public  or  private. 

Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  f-olicy  when  subjects  are 
rebels  from  principle.  Kurie. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  sometimes  taken  in 
Scripture  for/i'/fry.  ami  i  onsists  in  a  certain  dexter- 
ity of  managing  business  for  a  man's  secular  advan- 
tage. .•HV.,'/.-. 

6.  Dexterity  of  management. 

The  very  policy  of  a  hostess,  finding  his  purse  so 
far  above  his  clothes,  did  detect  him.  fiiUfr. 

6.  t  Motive;  inducement;  object 

What  frtiiy  have  you  to  bestow  a  benefit  where  it 
is  counted  all  injury.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

1.  In  Scotland,  the  pleasure-grounds  around 
a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  country  resid- 
ence. In  tills  use  iU  primary  sense  is  the 
place  or  tract  within  which  one  has  author- 
ity to  administer  jiffnii^.—  Pulictt,  Polity. 
Policy  is  the  course  of  conduct  pursued,  or 
the  management  of  an  affair,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances; polity,  the  general  principles 
on  which  such  course  of  conduct  is  based. 
Policy  (po'li-si),  n.  [Fr.  police,  Pr  piilixria; 
It.  jMtlizxa.  L.L.  polegimn.  poleticum,  a 
register,  from  pnlyptychum,  Gr.  ptilwtychon, 
an  account-book — polys,  many,  and  ptychf, 
a  fold,  from  pti/tta,  to  fold.)  1.  A  writ- 
ten contract  by  which  a  corporation  or 
other  persons  engage  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  on  certain  contingencies,  as  in  the 
case  of  flre  or  shipwreck,  in  the  event 
of  death,  Ac.,  on  the  condition  of  receiving 
a  fixed  sum  or  percentage  on  the  amount  of 
the  risk,  or  certain  periodical  payments.  See 
IsstjRANOt.  —  t  A  ticket  or  warrant  for 
money  in  the  public  funds.  — Open  policy,  a 
policy  in  which  the  amount  of  the  interest 
insured  la  left  to  he  ascertained  In  case  of 
lost.-  -  Valued  policy,  one  in  which  a  value 
has  been  set  on  the  goods  Insured,  to  save 
the  necessity  of  proving  it  in  case  of  loss— 
Warning  policy. ar  wager  policy,  a  pretended 
Insurance  founded  on  an  ideal  risk,  where 
the  Insured  has  no  Interest  In  the  thing  in- 
sured, and  can  therefore  sustain  no  loas  by 
the  happening  of  any  of  the  misfortunes  in- 
sured against  Such  insurances  are  usually 
expressed  by  the  words.  •Interest  or  no  in- 
terest' Notwithstanding  the  general  prin- 


ciple that  insurance  is  a  contract  of  in 
nity,  such  policies  came  in  England  to  be 
held  as  legal  contracts  at  common  law;  and 
the  gambling  thus  legalized  became  to  prev- 
alent and  injurious,  that  wager  policies,  as 
above  denned,  were  prohibited  by  the  stat- 
ute 18  Oeo.  III.  c.  37. 

Policy*  (po'li-si),  r.t.  To  reduce  to  order; 
to  regulate  by  laws.  '  For  policying  of  cities 
and  commonalties  with  new  onlinauclesand 
constitutions.'  Bacon. 

Policy-holder  (po'li-si-haid'er),  n.  One  who 
holds  a  policy  or  contract  of  insurance. 

Poligar  (po'li-gar),  n.  Jn  India,  the  head  of 
a  village  or  district ;  alto,  a  aemi  independ- 
ent rlm-f 

Poling  (p&ritiK),  n.  1.  Act  of  using  poles 
for  any  purpose.— 2.  In  hurt,  the  operation 
of  dispersing  worm-casts  with  poles. — s  One 
of  the  boards  used  to  line  the  inside  of  a 
tunnel  during  its  construction,  to  prevent 
the  falling  of  the  earth  or  other  loose  mate- 
rial. 

Pollorcetlcs  (po'li-or-seflks),  n.  [Or  poK- 
orketitm,  flt  for  besieging,  from  poliorkti, 
to  besiege  a  city— polit,  a  city,  and  tin-to*. 
a  hedge.)  The  art  or  science  of  besieging 
towns.  [Rare.  ] 

This  art  {however  simple  and  gross  at  first)  opened 
at  length  into  wide  subordinate  arts,  into  strategics, 
into  tactics,  into  castraruetalion,  into  pojierettits,  in- 
to all  the  processes  through  which  the  first  rude 
efforts  of  martial  cunning  finally  connect  themselves 
with  the  exquisite  resources,  mathematic  and  philo- 
sophic, of  a  complete  science.  De  QuiMtry. 

Polish  (polish),  a.     Pertaining  to  Poland  or 

to  its  inhabitHiits. 
Polish  (polish),  n.     The  language  of  the 

Poles. 
Polish  ( polish ),  T.t.    [Fr.  polir,  polistant. 

from  L.  palio,  to  smooth,  furbish.]     1.  To 

make  smooth  and  glossy,  usually  by  friction; 

as,  to  polish  glass,  marble,  metals,  and  the 

like. 

Pygmalion,  with  fatal  art, 
/WirAW  the  form  that  stung  his  heart     Gramitlt. 

2.  To  refine;  to  wear  off  rudeness,  rusticity, 
and  coarseness;  to  make  elegant  and  polite; 
us,  to  polish  lite  or  manners. 

The  Greeks  were  folttlted  by  the  Asiatics  aad 
Egyptians.  Dr.  S.  S.  Srru'lk. 

—  To  polish  off,  to  finish  off  quickly,  as  a 
dinner,  an  adversary,  &c.  [Slang.  ] 

1  fell  them  in  against  the  wall  and  told  some  Sikhs, 
who  were  handy,  to/Wu/j  ftirftt  ojf. 

If.  H.  RuatU. 

Polish  (polish),  r.i.  To  become  smooth;  to 
receive  n  gloss;  to  take  a  smooth  and  glossy 
surface ;  to  become  refined.  '  A  kind  of 
steel  which  would  polish  almost  at  white 
and  bright  as  silver.  Bacon. 

Polish  O'olish),  n.  1.  A  substance  used  to 
impart  n  gloss.  See  FRENCH  POLISH.—  2.  A 
smooth  glossy  surface  produced  by  friction; 
artificial  gloss. 

Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  foliih 
teemed  free  from  veins.  Newtvt. 

3.  Refinement;  elegance  of  manners. 

•  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts. 
nail /.*/i.f/(,  ajtd  this  smooth  behaviour! 
AdtHian. 

Prllshable  (po'lish-a-bl),  o.  Capable  of  be- 
ing polished. 

Polished  d'o'lisht).  p.  and  ft.  Made  smooth 
and  glossy :  refined  ;  as.  polished  plate ;  a 
polished  lady  or  gentleman.  'The  frivolous 
w  ork  of  polished  idleness. '  Si'r  J.  Mackin- 
tosh. 

Polishedness  (po'lisht-net),  n.  1.  State  of 
being  polished  or  glossed. 

As  carbuncles  did  their  pure  bodies  shine. 

And  all  their  polish'dntss  was  sapphirine.  fftmnt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  refined  and  elegant. 
'  A  general  polishfditegs  of  manners  and  in- 
ward character. '  Coventry. 

Polisher  (po'lisli-er),  n.  One  who  or  Oiat 
which  polishes;  that  which  Is  used  in  polish- 
ing. 'The  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out 
the  colours.'  Adduion. 

Polishlng-block  (po'lish-ing-blok),  ».  1.  A 
block  between  the  jaws  of  a  vice  on  which 
an  object  It  laid  to  polish  it— 2.  A  block 
shod  with  polishing  materials  and  moud 
over  the  face  of  the  object  to  he  polished. 

Polishing-brush  (po'lii-h  ing-brush),  «.  A 
hnml  brush  for  polishing  stoves,  grates,  Ac. 

Polishlng-hammer  (i>o'li.-h-ing-n«ni-nier), 
n.  A  hummer  for  line-dressing  the  surfaces 
of  plates. 

Polishing -Iron  (polish-ing-i-em).  n.  A 
bookbiniTer's  implement  for  finishing  the 
coven  of  hooks 

Pollahing-paste  (polish-ing-pastX  n.  1.  A 
kind  of  blacking  for  harness  and  leather. 


What  are  t 
This  Houia 


Flte,  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bu.ll;       oil,  pound;        ii,  Sc.  abtme;      y,  So.  tey. 
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2.  A  compound  of  oil,  bees'-wax,  and  spirit 
varnish  for  imparting  a  gloss  to  furniture. 

PolisWng-powder,  Polish-powder  (po'- 
lish-ing-pou-der,  po'lish-pou-der),  n.  1.  A 
preparation  of  plumbago  for  polishing  iron 
articles.  — 2.  Plate-powder  (which  see). 

Polishing-slate  ( po'lish-ing-slat ),  n.  I.  A 
,i;my  or  yellow  slate,  composed  of  microsco- 
pic infusoria,  found  in  the  coal-measures  of 
Bohemia  and  in  Auvergne,  and  used  for 
polishing  glass,  marble,  and  metals.— 2.  A 
kind  of  whetstone. 

Polishing  -snake  (polish-ing-snak),  n.  A 
tool  used  by  lithographers. 

Polishing-tin  (po'lish-ing-tin),  n.  A  book- 
binder's tool. 

Polishment  (polish-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
polishing,  or  state  of  being  polished;  refine- 
ment. 'The  polishment  of  art.'  Waterhouse. 

Polite  (po-lif),  a.  [L.  politus,  from  polio,  to 
polish,  tile,  make  smooth.]  l.f  //t(.  polished; 
smooth;  glossy.  'Rays,  falling  on  the  polite 
surface  of  any  pellucid  medium.'  Neicton. 
2.  Polished  or  elegant  in  manners ;  refined 
in  behaviour;  well-bred;  courteous;  com- 
plaisant; obliging.  'A  pure  and  polite  old 
Grecian. '  Blackball. 

He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite.    Pope, 
What  but  custom  could  make  those  salutations 
Polite  in  Muscovy  which  are  ridiculous  in  France  and 
England?  Waffs. 

—Civil,  Polite,  Courteous,  Civil  properly 
describes  one  who  fulfils  the  duties  of  a 
civis  or  citizen ;  hence,  observant  of  the 
slight,  external  courtesies  of  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Polite  applies  to  one 
who  exhibits  a  polished  civility;  one  who  is 
of  higher  training  in  that  ease  and  graceful- 
ness of  manners  which  first  sprang  up  in 
cities.  Courteous  is  applied  to  that  modifi- 
cation of  politeness  which  belongs  to  courts; 
a  courteous  man  is  one  who  is  gracefully 
respectful  in  his  address  and  manner ;  one 
who  exhibits  a  union  of  dignified  complais- 
ance and  kindness.— SYN.  Polished,  refined, 
well-bred,  courteous,  obliging,  complaisant, 
urbane,  civil,  courtly,  elegant,  genteel. 

Politet(po-lit/),tJ.<.  To  make  polite.  'Those 
exercises  .  .  .  which  polite  men's  spirits, 
and  which  abate  the  uneasiness  of  life.' 
flaw. 

Politely  (po-lit'Ii),  adv.  In  a  polite  manner; 
with  efeg.ince  of  manners;  courteously. 

Politeness  (po-lit'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  polite ;  polish  or  elegance 
of  manners;  good  breeding;  ease  and  grace- 
fulness of  address;  courteousness;  complais- 
ance; obliging  attentions. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 

So  wit  is  by  politeness  keenest  set.  Young'. 

2.  Refinement;  rare  finish;  elegance.  ' Re- 
in iwned  for  the  politeness  of  the  character 
and  editions  of  what  he  has  published.' 
Evelyn. 

A  memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting 
others,  an  intellectual  digestion  that  concocted  the 
pulp  of  learning,  but  refused  the  husks,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a  particular 
provision  made  by  nature  for  literary  politeness. 

Johnson. 

SYN.  Good-breeding,  refinement,  urbanity, 
courteousness,  complaisance,  courtesy,  civil- 
ity, gentility,  courtliness. 

Politesse  (po-li-tes'),  n.  [Fr.]  Politeness: 
an  affected  word,  or  used  to  intimate  over- 
acted politeness. 

Politic  (po'li-tik),  a.  [L.  politico,  Gr.  poli- 
tUfos,  from  polis,  a  city.]  l.f  Relating  to 
politics  or  the  science  of  government;  poli- 
tical 'I  will  read  politic  authors.'  Shak. 

N'o  civil  or  Politic  constitutions  have  been  more 
•  cL-brated  than  his  by  the  best  authors. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

"1.  Consisting  of  citizens;  constituting  the 
state;  as,  the  body  politic.—  3.  Prudent  and 
sagacious  in  devising  and  pursuing  measures 
adapted  to  promote  the  public  welfare:  ap- 
plied to  persons;  as,  a  politic  prince. — 

4.  Well  devised  and  adapted  to  the  public 
ITusperity:  applied  to  things. 

This  land  was  famously  enriched 

With  politic  grave  counsel.  Shak. 

5.  Ingenious  in  devising  and  pursuing  any 
scheme  of  personal  or  national  aggrandize- 
ment, without  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
measure ;   cunning ;    artful ;    sagacious   in 
adapting  means  to  the  end,  whether  good 
«ir  evil. 

1  have  flattered  a  lady,  I  have  been/o/j//Vwith  my 
friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy.  ShaA. 

0.  Well  devised;  adapted  to  its  end,  right  or 
wrong. 

The  government,  with  politic  liberality,  settled 
pensions  on  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  siege.  Prescott. 


SYN.   Wise,    prudent,    sagacious,   discreet, 
provident,  wary,  artful,  cunning. 
PolitiCt  (po'li-tik),  n.    A  politician. 

It  did  in  particular  exasperate  Tacitus,  and  other 
politicks  of  his  temper,  to  see  so  many  natural  Ro- 
mans renounce  their  name  and  country  fur  mainten- 
ance of  Jewish  religion.  Tk.  Jackson. 

Political  (po-lit'ik-al),  a.  1.  Having  a  fixed 
or  regular  system  or  administration  of  gov- 
ernment; exhibiting  a  settled  system  of  ad- 
ministration. 'Where  there  is  a  political 
government.'  Evelyn.— 2.  Pertaining  to  pub- 
lic policy  or  polity,  or  to  politics;  relating 
to  civil  government  and  its  administration; 
concerned  in  state  affairs  or  national  mea- 
sures. 

More  true  political  wisdom  may  be  learned  from 
this  single  book  of  proverbs  than  from  a  thousand 
Machiavels.  Daniel  Rogers. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  or  state,  or  to  na- 
tions or  states,  as  distinguished  from  civil 
or  municipal;  as  in  the  phrase,  political 
and  civil  rights,  the  former  comprehending 
rights  that  belong  to  a  nation,  or  to  a  citizen 
as  an  individual  of  a  nation ;  and  the  latter 
comprehending  the  local  rights  of  a  citizen. 

Speaking  of  the  political  state  of  Europe,  we  are 
accustomed  to  say  of  Sweden,  she  lost  her  liberty  by 
the  revolution.  Paley. 

4,t  Politic;  sagacious;  prudent;  artful;  skil- 
ful. 

As  the  doctor  had  heard  nothing  since,  it  was  na- 
tural, and  vciy  political,  too,  in  him  to  have  a  ride  to 
Shandy  Hall,  as  he  did,  merely  to  see  how  matters 
went  on.  Sterne. 

5.  Treating  of  politics  or  government. 

The  malice  of  political  writers,  who  will  not  suffer 
the  best  and  brightest  of  characters  to  take  a  single 
right  step  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation. 
Jitnins. 

— Political  economy,  the  science  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  the  products,  ne- 
cessary, useful,  or  agreeable  to  man,  which 
it  requires  some  portion  of  voluntary  labour 
to  produce,  procure,  or  preserve;  but  much 
discussion  has  arisen  among  different  writers 
as  to  the  extent,  the  object,  and  the  vari- 
ous subjects  to  be  comprehended  under  the 
science.  It  is,  in  general,  said  of  political 
economy,  that  its  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  the  laws  which  de- 
termine its  distribution  among  the  different 
ranks  and  orders  into  which  society  is  di- 
vided; and  this  definition  seems  quite  unex- 
ceptionable, provided  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  by  wealth  in  this  science  is  meant 
only  those  articles  or  products  which  re- 
quire some  portion  of  human  industry  for 
their  production,  acquisition,  or  preserva- 
tion, and  which,  consequently,  possess  ex- 
changeable value.  The  principal  topics  dis- 
cussed by  political  economists  are:— (1)  The 
definition  of  wealth;  (2)  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour;  (3)  on  the  nature  and 
measures  of  value;  (4)  on  the  rent  of  land; 
(5)  the  wages  of  labour;  (6)  the  profits  of 
capital;  (7)  the  results  of  machinery;  (8)  the 
circulating  medium  or  currency;  (9)  the  na- 
ture and  conditions  of  commerce  or  ex- 
change of  commodities. — Political  geogra- 
phy. See  under  GEoaRAPHY. 

Politicalism  (po-lit'ik-al-izm),  n.  Political 
zeal  or  partisanship. 

Politically  (po-lit'ik-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  po- 
litical manner;  with  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  or  state;  with  relation  to 
politics. — 2.  In  a  politic  manner;  artfully; 
with  address;  politicly. 

The  Turks  politically  mingled  certain  janizaries, 
harquebusiers,  with  their  horsemen.  KnolUs. 

PoUtlcaster  (po-lit'ik-as-ter),  n.  A  petty 
politician;  a  pretender  to  politics.  Milton. 

There  are  quacks  of  all  sorts ;  as  bullies,  pedants, 
hypocrites,  empiricks,  law-jobbers,  and  politicas- 
ters.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Politlclant(po-li-ti'shan),a.  Cunning;  using 
artifice.  '  Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords. ' 
MiUon. 

Politician  (po-li-ti'shan),  n.  1.  One  versed 
in  the  science  of  government  and  the  art  of 
governing;  one  skilled  in  politics.— 2.  One 
who  occupies  himself  with  politics;  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  poli- 
tical party;  one  keenly  interested  in  poli- 
tics. 

Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 
Pope. 

3.  A  man  of  artifice  or  deep  contrivance. 
[Rare.] 

The  politician,  whose  very  essence  lies  in  this, 
that  he  is  a  person  ready  to  do  anything  that  he  ap- 
prehends for  his  advantage.  South. 


Politicly  (puli-tik-li),  adv.  In  a  politic  man- 
ner; artfully;  cunningly. 

The  duchess  has  been  most  politicly  employed  in 
sharpening  ihosc  arms  with  which  she  subdued  you. 

Pope. 

Politics  (po'li-tiks),  n.  [Fr.  politique,  Gr. 
politike.  See  POLICE,  POLICY.]  1.  The  science 
of  government;  that  part  of  ethics  which  re- 
lates to  the  regulation  and  government  of  a 
nation  or  state  for  the  preservation  of  its 
safety,  peace,  and  prosperity;  comprehend- 
ing the  defence  of  its  independence  and 
rights  against  foreign  control  or  conquest, 
the  augmentation  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources, and  the  protection  of  its  citizens 
in  their  rights,  with  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  their  morals.  Politics,  in 
its  widest  extent,  is  both  the  science  and 
the  art  of  government,  or  the  science  whose 
subject  is  the  regulation  of  man  in  all  his 
relations  as  the  member  of  a  state,  and  the 
application  of  this  science.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  obtaining 
the  ends  of  civil  society  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible. The  subjects  which  political  science 
comprises  have  been  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:— (1)  Natural  law;  (2)  abstract 
politics,  that  is,  the  object  or  end  of  a  state, 
and  the  relations  between  it  and  individual 
citizens;  (3)  political  economy;  (4)  the  science 
of  police,  or  municipal  regulation;  (5)  prac- 
tical politics,  or  the  conduct  of  the  imme- 
diate public  affairs  of  a  state;  (6)  histoi-y  of 
politics;  (7)  history  of  the  political  systems 
of  foreign  states ;  (8)  statistics ;  (9)  positive 
law  relating  to  state  affairs,  commonly 
called  constitutional  law;  (10)  practical  law 
of  nations ;  (11)  diplomacy ;  (12^  the  techni- 
cal science  of  politics,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  forms  and  style  of  public  business  in 
different  countries.  In  common  parlance 
we  understand  by  the  politics  of  a  country 
the  course  of  its  government,  more  particu- 
larly as  respects  its  relations  with  foreign 
nations.  — 2.  In  a  looser  sense,  political 
affairs,  or  the  conduct  and  contests  of  poli- 
tical parties.  In  this  sense  often  called 
Pa  rty  Politics. 

When  we  say  that  two  men  are  talking  politics,  we 
often  mean  that  they  are  wrangling  about  some  mere 
party  question.  f.  W.  Robertson. 

Politizet  (pol'i-tiz),  v.t.  To  play  the  politi- 
cian. 'Stand  hankering  and  politizing.' 
Milton. 

Polituret  (pol'i-tur),  n.  [See  POLISH.]  Po- 
lish ;  the  gloss  given  by  polishing.  '  The 
most  exquisite  politure.'  Evelyn. 

Polity  (pol'i-ti),  n.  [Gr.  politeia.  See  PO- 
LICE, POLICY.]  1.  The  form  or  constitution 
of  civil  government  of  a  nation  or  state;  the 
framework  or  system  according  to  which 
the  several  branches  of  government  are 
established,  and  Hie  powers  and  duties  of 
each  designated  and  defined. 

Every  branch  of  our  civil  polity  supports  and  is 
supported,  regulates  and  is  regulated  by  the  rest. 
Blackttone. 

2.  The  constitution  or  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  government  of  any  body  of  citizens; 
the  recognized  principles  on  which  any  in- 
stitution is  based. 

He  looked  with  indifference  on  rites,  names,  and 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Macaulay. 

3.t  Policy;  art;  management. 

It  holds  for  good  polity  ever  to  have  that  outwardly 
in  vile  estimation,  that  inwardly  is  most  dear  to  us. 
B.  Jonson. 

—  Policy,  Polity.     See  under  POLICY. 
Polive,f  n.     A  pulley.     Chaucer. 
Polk  (polk),  v.i.    To  dance  a  polka. 

Gwendolen  says  she  will  not  waltz  or  polk. 

George  Eliot. 

Polka  (polTta),  n.  1.  A  species  of  dance  of 
Bohemian  origin,  but  now  universally  popu- 
lar, the  music  to  which  is  in  ^  time,  with 
the  third  quaver  accented.  There  are  three 
steps  in  each  bar,  the  fourth  beat  being 
always  a  rest. — 2.  An  air  appropriate  to  the 

Polka-jacket  (pol'ka-jak-et),  n.  A  knitted 
jacket  worn  by  women. 

Poll  (pol),  n.  [0.  D.  pol,  bol,  a  ball,  a  bulb,  the 
head;  L.G.  voile,  the  head,  the  top  of  a  tree; 
O.H.G.  polla,  a  ball,  a  bowl,  hirnipolla,  the 
skull  (Aimi  =  Sc.  hams),  L.G.  bolle,  a  bulb, 
a  ball.  Allied  to  ball,  bowl :  pollard  is  a 
derivative.]  1.  The  head  of  a  person,  or 
the  back  part  of  the  head;  and  in  rotn- 
position  applied  to  the  head  of  a  bt-ast, 
as  in  poU-evil.  'All  flaxen  was  his  j«>ll.' 
Shak.-— 2.  A  catalogue  or  register  of  heads, 
that  is,  of  persons. —3.  The  entry  of  the 
names  of  electors,  individually,  who  vote 
at  elections  for  members  of  parliament,  or 
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POU. 

,  ,ien  Ikl  >:..-.:>..•  -•••;•-  •  f 
vote*  for  candidate*  In  elections;  as.  the 
cloM  of  the  poll;  to  go  to  the  poll  4.  A  fl.h 
called  a  chub  or  cheven.  Called  al- 
tanf  8  The  blunt  end  of  a  hammer,  or  the 
butt  of  an  axe. 

Poll  0«M>.  i- 1.  [rtom  the  noun.)  1.  To  re- 
move the  top  or  bead  of:  hence,  to  cut  off 
the  tops  of;  to  lop;  to  clip:  to  shear;  to  cut 
cl.Mly;  to  mow;  as,  to  pull  tares,  hair,  wool, 
grass,  and  the  like. 

May  thy  wood,  oft  ftUd.  yet  erer  wear 
Afrwa«.a«d.  wn»»»»«U*,a»old«iihalr    DtHnt. 
Neither  UiaO  they  shave  their  heads,  nor  wlhr 
Ih-ir  kxkl  to  (TOW  look-;  UVty  shall  ,.nlv  /•#  'heir 
Eaek.  llhr.  ao. 

1  To  enumerate  one  by  one:  to  enroll  per- 
sons In  a  list  or  register. -8.1  To  Impose  a 
tax  on;  to  tax;  henoe,  to  make  extortions 
on:  to  plunder. 

He  (Kkhard  II.)  subverted  the  lawev  fJUJ  the 
people,  and  ministered  justke  to  no  man  but  to  \och 
Hall. 

4  To  pay,  at  a  personal  tax.  'The  man 
that  polled  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head.' 
Dryden.  —  &.  To  register  or  give  (a  vote);  to 
bring  to  the  poll;  to  receive  or  elicit,  as  a 
nunilwr  of  votes  or  voter*;  at,  he  polled 
fifty  above  his  opponent  '  And  pou  for 
point*  of  faith  his  trusty  vote  '  Tickell. 
tl  In  law,  to  shave  or  cut  even  without  In- 
denting, u  a  deed  executed  by  one  person. 

A  deed  made  by  one  party  only  it  not  Indented, 
but  /*/£**  or  shaved  quite  even.  AV.n**Aw. 

See  Deed  PoU  under  DEEP. 
Poll  (polX  r.i.    To  vote  at  a  poll:  to  record 

a  vote,  u  an  elector;  as,  many  electors  did 

not  poll. 
Poll  (polX   "     [Or.   poUoi.  the  many,  the 

rabble. )  At  Cambridge  University,  one  who 
l  no  honours,  but  merely  takes  a  do- 


POLT 


Poll"(P 


1  (i~.li.  n     (A  contr.  of  I' 1.11,1  for  Mary  } 
A  familiar  name  often  applied  to  a  parrot 
Pollack  (pul'ak).  n.    |1>   and  (i    pollock.] 
The  whiting  pollack, a  specie*  of  Merlangus 


off.  2.  Having  the  hair  cut;  cropped;  bald. 
•  The  polled  bachelor.  '  Beau.  <t  PI.  —3.  Hav- 
ing cast  the  horns,  as  a  stag;  hence,  wanting 
horns;  as,  polled  cattle 
Pollen  (pol'en),  H.  [1,  pollen  and  pollit,  fine 
flour  or  dust]  1  The  male  eleiiu'nt  in 
flowering  plants;  the  flne  dust  or  powder 
which  by  contact  with  the  stigma  effect* 
the  fecundation  of  the  seeds.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  appears  to  be  a  very  flne  powder,  and 
Is  usually  Inclosed  in  the  cclU  of  the  anther; 
but  when  examined  with  the  microscope  it 
Is  found  to  consist  of  hollow  cases,  usually 
spheroidal,  filled  with  a  fluid  in  which  are 
suspended  drops  of  oil  from  the  20,000th  to 
the  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
grains  of  starch  five  or  six  times  as  large. 
Impregnation  is  brought  about  by  means  of 
tubes  (pollen- 

tubes)        which      .—        s         » 
Issue    from    tin' 
iHillrn-gralns  id- 
nering     to    the 
•.ti-iii.i.iind  pene- 
trate through  the 
tissues  until  they 
reach  tho  ovary.    The  cut  shows  the  pollen- 
grains  of  (1)  nmnmt-mdi  (l-'raxinu*  omu*), 


(If  follatkiiu\  family  (iadidrp.  in  Scotland 
called  Lpilie.  It  i>  an  Inhabitant  of  all  the 
•eai  round  our  shores  It  bites  keenly  at 
either  bait  or  fly,  and  affords  gt»od  eating 

Foliage  t  (pol'ajX  n.  A  poll  tax ;  hence,  ex- 
tortion:  robbery.  'His  grievous  bondage 
ami  paUagt"  foxe. 

Pollara  (pol'ani).  ».  A  fief ;  a  district  held 
hyapoligar  I  Hindustan  | 

Pollan  (pol'an).  n.  Thi-  'fresh-water  her- 
ring'  (Corregontu  Pnllan\  a  species  of  tele- 
outran  Ashes  belonging  to  the  Salmonidn- 
but  frequently  referred  to  other  divisions 
of  the  order  teleiwtel  U  Is  an  Irish  spe- 
ciea,  and  Is  fonnd  In  Lough  Krne.  Lough 
Neagh.  and  Lough  Derg  The  Scotch  «pe- 
clea  from  Loch  Lomond  is  the  Pomm;  that 
of  Lochma)*n.  the  Vtivtatx  (which  see) 

MUrd  (pol'ardX  n.    (From  poll,  the  head. 

•M  POLL.)    1.  A  tree  with  Uie  head  cut  off 

at  some  height  from  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  Induci  ng  It  to  throw  out  branches 

all  round  the  section  where  amputation  has 

Uken  place  -1 »  A  clipped  coin ;  also.a  conn- 

terfelt  coin  of  the  reign  of  Kdw.nl  I   worth 

about  a  halfpenny,  coined  abroad  and  »niug. 

gled  into  Kiudan.f.  1 1  is  •  ild  to  have  received 
ine  name  from  an  individual  called  Pollard 

whonnl  manufa<-lure,l  these  coin*.  -3,  The 

rhub  flsh     4  A  stag  that  has  cast  his  horn. . 

•too.  a  horalev  ox. -4.  A  coarse  product  of 

wheat,  but  flner  than  bran. 
Pollard  (|.,ranU  ,.l.    To  nuke  a  pollard 

"I.  to  convert  Int.,  a  pollard  by  cutting  off 

J*ii5?*<lJ  '  "!•  •»''  °*k-  frequently  p<A- 

<nnfr.laii.lruL-     KMlya. 
Poll-aVM  (poiaksx  ".     A  pole-axe :  an  axe 

with  .  hammer  or  stud  for  foiling  oxen 
Poll-book  (pol-bukX  "-    A  Mgister oj  per- 

•I.IJ.  etitiiJe.1  to  vote  at  an  election. 
Poll  -  clerk  (pAI'kUrk).  ..     A  clerk  who  as- 


scented  lettuce  (Lactuea  ci'rcwa).  —  2.  Flue 

bran.     Bailey. 
Pollenarlous  (  pol-e-na'rl-tu),  a.    Consisting 

of  meal  or  pollen 
Pollengert  (pol'en-Jer),  n.     Brushwood. 

/'••   .  r 
Pollenlferoiu  (pol-en-lfer-us),  a.    Same  as 

I'tiUmifertiit*.     Darwin, 
Pollenln,  Pollenlne  (pol'en-ln),  n.    A  snb- 

stance  obtained  from  the  pollen  of  certain 

plants. 
Pollenlze  fpol'en-Iz),  u  (.     To  supply  with 

pollen;  to  impregnate  with  pollen. 

All  (lower?  fertilized  in  this  manner  set  very  soon  ; 
but  no  flower  K»ve  «  fruit  without  having  its  siig- 
mu*  frtlftttMta  by  crossing;.  .\\irutr 

Pollen  -tube  (pol'en-tub).  n.  One  of  the 
tubular  processes  emitted  by  the  pollen 
when  it  conies  In  contact  with  the  stigma 
of  a  plant,  and  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
duct the  impregnating  matter  down  the 
style  Into  the  ovules  through  the  foramen. 

Poller  (pol'er),  n.  One  who  polls:  (a)  one 
that  shares  persons;  a  barber  [Rare  ]  (o)Onc 
who  lops  or  polls  trees.  (c)t  A  pillager;  n 
plunderer;  one  who  fleeces  by  exaction 
(rf)  One  who  registers  voters,  or  one  that 
enters  his  name  as  a  voter. 

Polleti  (pol'et),  n.  [Porpaufrf,  abhrev.  of 
.•/•""/••']  An  epaulet;  a  small  overlapping 
protection  of  plate  for  the  shoulder  of  an 
armed  knight.  Hall. 

Poll-evil  (pol'e.vil),  n.  A  swelling  or  apos- 
teme  on  a  horse's  head,  or  on  the  nape  of 
"•••  neck  between  the  ears. 


I: 


Pollex  (  pol'leksX  n,  [L  ]  In  anal,  the  in- 
nermost of  the  flve  normal  dibits  of  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  higher  vertebrates;  the 
thumb  In  man 

Polllcltatlon  (poMisi-t«"shim),  n  [L  pol- 
lifitatio,  fnim  pt^licilari,  inteiis.  from  pal- 
Hem,  to  promise  )  1.  A  promise;  a  volun- 
tary engagement,  or  a  paper  containing  it. 
'  rhis  following  poUmntim  or  promise  ' 
Herbert  -i  in  ficii  la,r,  a  promise  without 
miitualty  ;  a  promise  not  yet  accepted  by 
the  |M>rton  to  whom  It  is  made. 

Polllnar  (pol'in-arx  a  In  out.  covered  with 
a  very  flne  dust  resembling  pollen 

Pollinate  (nol'ln  at),  T.I.  "In  bot.  to  convey 
pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  of;  as. 
some  flowers  are  pollinated  by  the  wind 
others  by  the  agency  of  Insects.  See  extract 
under  POLLINATION. 

Pollination  (iH)|.hi.a'shon).n.  In  bot  the 
conveyance  of  the  pollen  from  the  anther 
to  the  stigma. 

By  r*<l,*al,m  Is  mc.int  the  conveyance  of  pollen 
from  the  .nthcr  to  the  Mitfma.  .  .  I/lowers  the  fol- 
i'»  t?,(  whU,h  '*  '""'"I  >>y  Hie  <n«l  »re  terrneit 
.nemophilou,.  In  contr.di»tincti.,n  to  the  entomo- 
philous,  or  those  pollinated  by  the  agency  of  insects 

Polllnctor(poMingk'tor).n,  [L]  One  who 
prepares  materials  for  embalming  the  dead- 
a  kind  of  undertaker.  QrtenhiU. 

Polling  -  booth  (  pol'in 
raettoo  In  whic 


A  tern- 

t<i  record  votes  at 
olling-station. 


an  .•lection;  a  polling-station. 
Polling  -place,  Polling  -  station  (nol'iiiR- 
*l±  plrHg  il  •Jiiiorn.    A  place  for  rc- 
oording  votes  in  at  an  election. 


ISSSSHLte"*?*-*-     «-»  rOLWAVT. 
"!„•*  vP*ldX  p  and  a     1   Deprived  of  th,. 

ped.  t.  a  tw,  having  th.  top  cut     Polllnla  (poMln'l..),  n.    In  frot  an  agglutl- 


Polling-sheriff  ([lol'lng  she  rlfXn.   In  Scot- 
1  .m.l.   tlie  presiding   officer  at  a  polling- 


nated  ma**  of  pollen  occurring  In  some  or 
ders  of  plants,  a*  the  Orclu'dacea;. 
Polllniferous  (pol.in-ifer-us).o.    [L.  pollen, 
pollinii,  and  ftro,  to  produce.)    Producing; 

INilk-n. 

Pollinose  (pol'ln-6s),  a.     P.dlinar 
Polllwlg,  Polllwog  (pol'l-wlg,  pol'l-wogX 
n.    [The  flrst  portion  of  the  word  is  pr£ 
bably  poll,  the  head,  a  tadpole  appearing  to 
consist  mainly  of  a  head  ]    A  tadpole 
Poll-money  (pol'imm  nl),  n.  Same  as  Pull- 
tax. 

Pollock  (pol'ok).  n.    Same  a*  Pollack 
Poll-pick  (pol'pik),  n.    In  mining,  a  pick  on 
the  end  of  a  pole  to  at  to  be  worked  b, 
blows  endwise,  like  a  crowbar,  t:  II  K, 
PoU  -silver  0>ol'sil-verX  n.    Same  as  ft 
tax. 

Poll-tax  (pfll'taksXn.  A  tax  levied  per 
head  In  proportion  to  the  rank  or  fortune 
of  the  individual ;  a  capitation  tax  This 
species  of  tax  was  formerly  levied  in 
land,  and  Is  still  levied  In  many  of  the  con- 
tinental states.  Called  also  Poll-money  and 
I'ull-tilter. 

Pollute  (pol  IfifX  t>  (.  pret.  *  pp  jiMuUd- 
ppr.  polluting.  [L.  poUuo,  pollulum.  to 
pollute,  from  n  prep,  par,  pott,  used  only 
in  composition,  but  occurring  in  Oscan  and 
I'mbrian (lir. /irnti), and l<.,;, t,, « ash  (•„„,., 
proluviet,  an  inundation.)  1.  To  make  foul 
or  unclean ;  to  render  Impure ;  to  defile'  to- 
soil ;  to  taint.—  2.  To  corrupt  or  defile  In  a 
moral  sense;  to  destroy  the  perfect  i, 
purity  of ;  to  Impair ;  to  profane.  '  Pollute 
my  joy.'  Dryden. 

My  sabbaths  they  greatly  felluttd.     Ezek.  x*.  13. 

Speclflcally-3.  Among  the  Jew*,  to  render 
legally  or  ceremonially  unclean,  so  at  to  be 
unfit  for  sacred  service*  or  uses. 

Neither  shall  ye/W/n/r  the  holy  things  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  lest  ye  die.  Num.  iviii.  jt. 

4.  To  violate  by  illegal  sexual  commerce;  to- 
debauch  or  dishonour— SYN.  To  defile,  toil, 
contaminate,  corrupt,  taint,  vitiate,  de- 
bauch, dishonour,  lavish,  abuse 

Pollute  (pol-lutQ, a.  Polluted;  denied.  'On 
her  naked  shame, pollute  with  sinful  blame  ' 
Hilton, 

Pollutedly  (poMut'ed-li),  odr.  With  pol- 
lution. •J'ollutedty  into  the  world  I  came.' 

Pollutedness  (pol  lut'ed-nes),  n.  The  state- 
of  being  polluted:  defilement.  Johnton. 

Polluter  (pol-iat'er),  n.  A  delller;  one  that 
pollutes  or  profanes.  'The  foul  vollulen 
of  his  bed.'  Dryden. 

Pollution  (pol-lu'shonX  »-  [L  pollutio,  Fr. 
pollution.]  1.  The  act  of  polluting.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  polluted;  defilement;  un- 
clcnnness;  impurity. 

Their  strife  folltttipn  brings 
Upon  the  temple.  MflSJ 

3  Among  the  Jews,  legal  or  ceremonial  nn- 
cleanness,  which  disqualified  a  person  for 
sacred  services  or  for  common  intercourse 
with  the  people,  or  rendered  an)  thing  unfit 
for  sacred  use.— 4.  The  emission  of  semen 
or  sperm  at  other  time*  than  during  coition. 
Dvngliton.-SfH  Defilement,  pollutednest, 
contamination,  vitiation,  taint,  corruption, 
uncleanness,  impurity,  violation,  debauch- 
ment. 

Pollux  (polluks),  n.  1.  A  fixed  star  of  the 
second  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Oe- 
miui  or  the  Twin*.— 2.  In  meteor,  see  CAS- 
TOR AND  POLLUX. —  3.  A  colourless  trans- 
parent mineral  of  the  felspar  family,  having 
a  vitreous  lustre,  and  closely  allied  to  cat- 
tor,  found  In  the  island  of  Elba. 
Polo  (P616),  n.  A  game  at  ball  resembling 
hockey,  only  that  it  is  played  on  horseback. 
It  Is  of  eastern  origin,  and  Is  played  in  In- 
dia, whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country. 

Polonaise  (po-lo-nazO,  n.  [Fr]  l.t  The 
Polish  language.  —  2.  A  robe  or  dress  worn 

by  ladles  and  adopted  from  the  faslii, 1 

the  Poles.— 3  In  mutic,  same  at  Polacta 
Polonese  (po-lo-neV),  n.   Same  as  Polonaite. 
Polonle,  Polonlan  (po-ld'nl,  po-16'nl  anX  n. 
A  greatcoat ;  a  Polish  surtout ;  a  dress  for 
very  young  boys,  including  a  sort  of  waist- 
coat, with  loose  sloping  skirt*.    [Scotch.) 
Polonolse  (po-lo-nou'),  n.    In  nnuie,  same 
as  Polacca.    Written  more  commonly  Polo- 
naite. 

Polony  (po-16'nl),  n  [Probably  corrupted 
from  Boloyna  sausage.)  A  kind  of  high- 
dried  sausage  made  of  partly-cooked  pork. 
Dicketw. 

Polt  (polt),n.  [Comp.  L  ptiltn,  to  beat,  also 
Sw.  lulta,  to  beat.)  A  blow,  stroke,  or 
striking.  [Provincial.) 


M«.  far.  fat.  Wl;       me.  met.  Mr;       pto..,,!,,;     now.  not.  «,«„;     tflbe.  tub.  bnlli      oU.  pound;      U.  Sc.  .btrne;      ..8c.b* 
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Polt-foott  (pSIt'fut),  n.  A  distorted  foot. 
y»  Jonaon. 

Polt-foot,t  Polt-footedt  (polt'fut,  polt'- 
fut-ed),  a.  Having  distorted  feet. 

What's  become  of  ...  Venus,  and  the  pott-foot 
stinkard  her  husband.  B.  fcnson. 

Poltron,  Poltronry  (pol-tron',  pol-tron'ii). 
Obsolete  forms  of  Poltroon  and  Poltroonery. 

Poltroon  (pol-tron'),  «•  [Fr.  and  Sp.  pot- 
h'un,  from  It.  poltrone,  from  polt.ro,  lazy, 
dastardly,  poltrin,  to  sleep,  be  idle ;  from 
O.H.G.  polstar,  bolster,  a  pillow.  See  BOL- 
STEK.  ]  An  arrant  coward  ;  a  dastard  ;  a 
wretch  without  spirit  or  courage.  Formerly 
wiitten  Poltron,  '  Patience  is  for  pottrons, 
Shak. 

Poltroon  (pol-tron'X  ft.  Base;  vile;  con- 
temptible. Formerly  written  Poltron, 

He  is  like  to  be  mistaken,  who  makes  choice  of  a 
covetous  man  for  a  friend,  or  relieth  upon  the  reed 
of  narrow  and  poltron  friendship.  Brown. 

Poltroonery  (pol-tron'er-i),  n.  Cowardice ; 
business  of  mind;  want  of  spirit.  Formerly 
written  Poltronry. 

A  conscious  abhorrence  and  intolerance  of  Folly, 
of  Baseness,  Stupidity,  Poltroonery,  and  all  that 
brood  of  things,  dwells  deep  in  some  men.  Carlyle. 

Poltroonish  (pol-tron'ish),  o.  Resembling 
:i  poltroon;  cowardly. 

Polverln,  Polveiine  (pol've-rin,  pol've-rin), 
n.  [It.  polverino;  L.  pulvis,  dust.]  The 
calcined  ashes  of  a  plant,  of  the  nature  of 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant and  Syria,  and  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass. 

Poly  (po'li),  n.  [L.  politun;  Gr.  potion,  from 
polios,  white.]  A  name  given  to  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Teucrium  (T.  Polium),  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  T.  aureum, 
or  golden  poly,  and  T.  Jlavescens,  or  yellow 
pi>ly,  are  found  in  the  same  locality. — Moun- 
ts in  poly  (Bartsia  alpina)  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain. Spelled  also  Poley. 

Polyacoustic  (po'li-a-kous"tik),  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  akoud,  to  hear.]  Capable 
of  multiplying  or  magnifying  sound. 

Polyacoustic  (po'li-a-kous"tik),  n.  An  in- 
strument to  multiply  sounds. 

Polyacoustics  (po'li-a-kous"tiks),  n.  The 
art  of  multiplying  sounds. 

Polyad  (pol'i-ad),  n.  [Gr. 
polys,  many.]  In  chem.  a 
polyatomic  element ;  a 
triad,  tetrad,  hexad,  and 
so  on.  Rossiter. 

Polyadelph  ( po '  li  -  a  - 
delf"),n.  [Gr.polys,mfmy, 
and  adelphos,  brother.  | 
In  bot.  a  plant  having 
its  stamens  united  in 
three  or  more  bodies  or 
bundles  by  the  filaments. 

Polyadelpnia  ( po '  li  -  a- 
deffl-a),  n.  The  name  given  by  Linnrous  to 
the  eighteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system,  in 
allusion  to  the  stamens  being  collected  into 
several  parcels.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  point 
of  structure  in  many  cases,  the  class  has  been 
suppressed  by  some  Linnrcan  botanists. 

Polyadelphlan  (po'li-a-derfl-an),  a.  Same 
us  Polyadelphous. 

Polyadelphous  (po1i-a-del"fus),  a.  Tn  bot. 
having  its  stamens  united  in  three  or  more 
bundles  or  parcels,  as  in  Hypericum. 

Polyandria  (po-li-an'dri-a),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  anert  andros,  a  male.]  1.  Same 


Polyadelph. 


Polyandria — Anemone  nemorosa,     a,  Stamens 
and  Pistils. 

as  Polyandry.—  2.  pi.  In  bot.  the  name  given 
by  Linnaeus  to  a  class  of  hermaphrodite 
plants  having  many  stamens,  or  more  than 


twenty,  arising  immediately  from  below  the 
ovary. 

Polyandrlan  (po-li-an'dri-an),  a.  Same  as 
jpotyattdrow. 

PolyandrlC  (po-li-an'drik),  a.  Relating  to 
or  characterized  by  polyandry.  'Polyandric 
marriage.'  West.  Rev. 

Polyandrous  (po-li-an'drus),  a.  Having 
many  stamens,  that  is,  any  number  above 
twenty,  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

Polyandry  (po-li-an'dri),  n.  The  practice 
of  females  having  more  husbands  than  one 
at  the  same  time;  plurality  of  husbands. 
Polyandry  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  unfertile  regions,  in  an  endeavour  to 
check  the  undue  pressure  of  population  on 
the  means  of  subsistence.  It  prevails  now 
chiefly  among  the  Buddhists  of  Central  Asia 
and  of  Ceylon,  and  is  in  the  former  area 
strictly  limited  to  the  marriage  of  the  woman 
to  two  or  more  brothers.  The  surplus  un- 
married women  are  provided  for  in  Lama 
nunneries. 

Polyanthes  (po-li-an'thez),  n.    A  plant.  See 

POLIANTHES. 

Polyanthus  (po-li-an'thus),  n.  [Gr.  poljtR, 
many,  and  anthos,  a  flower]  A  garden 
variety  of  the  oxltp  primrose  (Primula  ela- 
ticr),  whose  flowers  are  in  umbels,  on  a  scape 
or  flower-stalk,  from  3  to  6  inches  or  more. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  favourites  in  gardens. 
Florists  require  that  a  good  variety  of  this 
flower  should  possess  a  strong  scape,  a  well- 
fllled  truss,  a  corolla  with  a  short  tube,  a 
bright  yellow  eye,  and  a  deep  rich  brown 
crimson  limb,  bordered  with  a  well-defined 
yellow  edging.  See  PRIMROSE. — Polyanthus 
narcissus,  a  species  of  Narcissus,  the  N. 
Tazetta. 

Polyarchlst  (po'li-ark-ist),  n.  One  who  fa- 
vours polyarchy.  '  He  (r*lato)  was  no  poly- 
archiat,  but  a  monarchist.'  Cudworth. 

Polyarchy  (po'li-ar-ki),  71.  [Gr.  pol^muqr. 
and  archo,  to  govern.]  The  government  of 
many,  whether  a  privileged  class  (aristo- 
cracy) or  the  people  at  large  (democracy). 
Cudworth. 

Polyatomic  (po'li-a-tom"ik),  n,  [QT.potyt, 
many,  and  E.  atomic,}  In  chem,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  elements  or  radicals  which  have  an 
equivalency  greater  than  one ;  as,  poly- 
atomic alcohol. 

PolvautOgraphy  (po'li-a-tog"ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  autos,  he  himself,  and  grapho, 
to  write  ]  The  act  or  practice  of  multiply- 
ing copies  of  one's  own  handwriting  or  of 
manuscripts,  by  printing  from  stone;  a 
species  of  lithography. 

Polybasic  (po-li-bas'ik),  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  E.  &<m'c.]  Inchem.  having  or  combined 
with  several  bases;  polyatomic;  as,  polybasic 
acids. 

Polybaslte  (po-lib'as-It),  n,  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  baxis,  base.]  An  iron-black  ore 
of  silver,  consisting  of  silver,  sulphur,  and 
antimony,  with  some  copper  and  arsenic. 

PolycarpiC  (po-li-kar'pik),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Inbot.  having  the 
carpels  distinct  and  numerous,  each  flower 
bearing  several  fruits:  a  term  applied  to  a 
plant  which  bears  fruit  many  times  without 
perishing. 

Polycarpon  (po-li-kar'pon),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Illecebracete.  There  is 
but  a  single  species,  P.  tetraphyllum,  or 
four-leaved  all-seed,  an  insignificant  British 
plant,  growing  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
England. 

Polycarppus  (po-li-kar'pus),  a.  Same  as 
Polycarpic. 

Polycephalous  (po-li-sef'a-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  In 
bot.  having  a  common  support,  capped  by 
many  like  parts. 

Polychoerany  (po-li-ke'ra-m),  n.  [Gr.  poly- 
kovranif.,  from  polys,  many,  and  koiranos, 
lord  or  ruler.  The  word  should  not  have 
been  written  with  ch.]  A  government  by 
many  rulers,  lords,  or  princes.  Cudworth. 
[Rare.] 

Polychord  (pol'i-kord),  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  E.  chord.]  Having  many  chords  or 
strings. 

Polychord  (pol'i-kord),  n.  In  music,  (a)  a 
bow  instrument  with  ten  strings,  resembling 
the  double  bass  without  a  neck.  It  never 
came  into  general  use.  (6)  An  octave  coup- 
ler. See  under  OCTAVE. 

Polychrestt  (pol'i-krest),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  chrSstoa,  useful.  ]  A  medicine  that 
serves  for  many  uses,  or  that  cures  many  dis- 
eases. —Polychrest  salt,  in  old  chem,  potassic 
sulphate,  also  sodio-potassic  tartrate. 


Polychroism  (pol'i-kro-izm),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  chroizo,  to  colour.]  Same  as 
Pteoctiroixin. 

Polychroite  (po-li-kro'it),  n.  The  colouring 
matter  of  saffron,  so  named  in  consequence 
of  the  variety  of  colours  which  it  exhibits 
when  acted  upon  by  various  reagents. 
Polychromatic  (po'li-kro-mat"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  chroma,  colour.]  In 
mineral,  exhibiting  a  play  of  colours. — 
Polychromatic  acid.  See  under  POLYCHRO- 
MIC. 

Polychrome  (po'li-krom).  n.  [See  above.] 
(CVHf^Ojfr)  A  fluorescent  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut 
and  from  quassia  wood,  &c.  A  solution  of 
polychrome  appears  colourless  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  blue  by  reflected  light. 
Acids  destroy  the  fluorescence  of  the  liquid; 
alkalies  increase  it. 

Polychrome  (po'li-krom),  a  Having  several 
or  many  colours;  executed  in  the  manner 
of  polychromy ;  as,  polychrome  sculpture. 
Eng.  Ency. — Polychrome  printing,  the  art 
of  printing  in  one  or  more  colours  at  the 
same  time. 

Polychromlc  (po'Ii-kro-mik),  a.  Same  as 
Polychromatic.  —  Polychronnc  acid  (called 
also  Aloetic  Acid),  an  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes. 

Polychromy  (po'li-kro-mi),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  chroma,  colour.)  The  ancient 
practice  of  colouring  statues,  and  the  ex- 
teriors and  interiors  of  buildings.  This 
practice  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity, 
but  probably  reached  its  greatest  perfection 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Polyconic  (po-Ii-kon'ik).a.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  ki'mos,  a  cone.]  Pertaining  to  or  based 
upon  many  cones. — Polyconic  projection,  a 
projection  or  development  of  the  earth's 
surface,  or  a  portion  of  it,  which  supposes 
each  parallel  of  latitude  represented  on  a 
plane  by  the  development  of  a  cone  having 
the  parallel  for  its  base  and  its  vertex  in 
the  point  where  a  tangent  at  the  parallel 
intersects  the  earth's  axis.  This  projection 
differs  from  the  conic  in-  supposing  a  differ- 
ent cone  for  each  parallel,  while  the  latter 
assumes  but  one  cone  for  the  whole  map. 
Goodrich. 

Polycotyledon  (po1i-kot-il-e"don),  ?i.  [Gr. 
poiys,  many,  and  kotyledon,  a  cavity.]  In 
but.  a  plant  that  has  many  or  more  than 
two  cotyledons  or  lobes  to  the  seed.  In- 
stances of  this  occur  in  plants  of  the  cruci- 
ferous order,  in  Lepidinm  and  Schizopeta- 
lum ;  in  the  boraginaceous  order,  in  the 
genus  Amsinckia;  and  especially  in  conifer- 
ous plants. 

Polycotyledonous  (po'li-kot-il-e"don-us),  a. 
Having  more  than  two  lobes  to  the  seed. 

Polvcracy(po-lik'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  krated,  to  govern.]  Government  by 
many  rulers;  polyarchy. 

Polycystina  (po'li-sis-ti"na),  n.  pi  [Gr. 
polytt,  many,  and  kystis,  a  cyst.]  A  family 
of  Rhizopoda,  having  a  siliceous  instead  of 
a  calcareous  shell,  which  is  often  most 
beautifully  sculptured.  Theyareall  minute, 
and  are  frequently  found  in  infinite  multi- 
tudes, forming  a  coloured  cloud  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

Polycystine  (po-li-sis'tin),  n.  A  microscopic 
marine  animal  of  the  family  Polycystina 
(which  see). 

Polydactylism  (po-li-dnk'til-izm),  n.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  daktylos,  a  finger.]  The 
condition  of  having  several  or  many  fingers. 

Polyditftylism  graduates  by  multifarious  steps 
from  a  mere  cutaneous  appendage,  not  including  any 
bone,  to  a  double  hand.  Daru'in. 

Polydlpsia  (po-li-dip'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
much,  and  dipsa,  thirst.]  In  med.  a  disease 
characterized  by  extreme  thirst,  and  by  an 
enormous  discharge  of  pale,  watery  urine. 

Polyedron,  Polyedrous  (po-li-e'dron,  po- " 
li-e'drus).  See  POLYHEDRON  and  PoLYHE- 

DIIAL. 

Polyembryonate,  Polyembryonic  (po-li- 
(.•m'hri-on-at,  po-li-em'bri-on"ik),  a.  In  bot. 
pertaining  to  polyembryony;  consisting  of 
or  having  several  embryos. 

Polyembryony  (po-li-em'bri-o-ni),  n.  [From 
Gr.  polys,  many,  and  embryon,  an  embryo.] 
In  bot.  a  phenomenon  occurring,  sometimes 
regularly  and  sometimes  abnormally,  in  the 
development  of  the  ovules  of  flowering 
plants,  consisting  in  the  existence  of  two  or 
more  embryos  in  the  same  seed.  In  angio- 
spermous  plants  several  germinal  masses 
usually  occur  in  the  unfertilized  embryo- 
sac,  but  in  most  cases  only  one  of  these  is 
impregnated,  and,  although  occasionally 
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more  than  one  commence  the  courae  of  de- 
i.-|..[.m  -lit,  M  In  the  Orchldaceas,  generally 
all  but  one  become  subsequently  obliterated 
In  the  unnge,  however,  thli  In  not  the  cue, 
and  IU  ripe  seeds  are  met  with  containii« 
more  than  one  cmhrjro. 
Polyfoll  (pi.'li-foilX  ».  [Or.  polyi,  and  L 
Miuin.  a  leaf.  I  In  arch,  a  leaf  ornament 
"f  more  than  five  divisions.  Alto  termed 


. 

Polynia  (po-lig'a-UX  n.  (From  Or.  poly, 
much,  and  gala,  milt)  A  genus  of  planta  of 
the  nat.  order  Polygalaceas.  The  species 
»  i»  .mid  In  milky  (nice,  and  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  The  root  of  /'.  Senega 
(•mega  or  scneca  root  or  Virginian  make- 
root)  la  a  aUmiilatliu;  diuretic,  uaeful  in 


Polyjjala  Scntg.t. 


pneumonia,  asthma,  and  rheumatism.  It 
lin  been  used  with  great  success  in  croup, 
nnd  In  America  as  a  cure  against  the  bite  of 
venomous  reptiles.  It  Is  a  perennial  plant 
with  slender  ascending  stems,  6  to  12  inches 
high,  and  spikes  of  dull  white  flowers.  It 
Is  a  native  of  North  America.  P.  vulgari*. 
or  milkwort,  Is  a  British  plant,  common  in 
.try  pastures.  See  MILKWORT. 
PolygalacesB  d><  >1i-ga-la"ae-eX  n.  ft.  A  nat 
orderof  polypetalous  plants,  remarkable  for 
the  union  of  their  stamens  into  a  single  body, 
for  their  one-celled  anthers,  opening  with  a 
pore,  and  tor  their  irregular  petals,  one  of 
which  is  often  keel-shaped  and  beautifully 
liearded.  The  order  consists  of  herbaceous 
plants  or  shrubs,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
usually  bitter  and  the  root  milky.  Many 
of  them  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty  See 
POLTOALA. 

Polygaline  (po-llg'al  in),  n.  ((VinO*,.)  A 
non  -  nitrogenous  vegetable  principle  ob- 
tained from  common  soapwort,  Oriental 
soapwort,  qnillaja-hark.  horse -chestnuts, 
roots  of  pinks,  in  the  corncockle,  white  cam- 
pion, scarlet  lychnis,  senega-root  (I'olipjala 
Senega),  Ac.  It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  and  is  very  bitter.  Called  also  Sene- 
jrin.  Saponin. 

Polygain  (poll-gam),  n.    [Or  polys,  many 
and  oanKM,  marriage  ]  A  plant  belonging  to 
the  Unna-an  class  Polyaamla, 
Polygamla  (po-li-ga'mi-aX   n  pi.     In  the 
1.11111:1-. in  system,  a  class  of  planta  bearing 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  male  or  female 
flowen,  or  both,  not  Inclosed  in  the  same 
common  calyx,  but  scattered  either  on  the 
same  plant  or  on  two  or  three  distinct  Indi- 
viduals In  different  flowers. 
Polygamlan  (po-li.ga'ml-an).  a.    Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  clan  of  plants  Polygamla; 
producing  hermaphrodite  flowers, with  male 
or  female  flowers,  or  both. 
Polygamlrt  (po-llg-a-mlstX  n.    [See  Potv- 
.i.ixv  1    A  person  who  practises  polygamy 
or  who  maintains  Its  lawfulness 
Polygamlz*  (po-llg'a-mUX  ».  t    To  practise 
polygamy. 

Polygamous  (po  lig-a-nmsX  a.  1.  Relating 
to  or  characterized  by  polygamy;  aa,  poly. 
{MMumarrlam. -I  Inclined  to  polygamy; 
having  a  plurality  of  wives. -3.  In  6oMame 
M  Pciyyamian. 

Polygamy  (iHillir-a-mlXn  [Or  polys,  many, 
and go mo». marriage  ]  A  pluralityof  wlve«or 
hnabandiat  the  same  time,  or  the  having  of 
such  plurality.  In  Christian  countries,  when 
a  man  has  more  wives  than  one.  or  a  woman 
more  husbands  than  one.  at  the  same  time, 
the  offender  la  punishable  for  polygamy 
llut  polygamy  fn  the  form  of  polnyny 
Is  allowed  In  tome  countries,  especially 
amongst  Mohammedans,  anil  Is  held  a  mat- 
ter of  faith  and  duty  by  the  Mormons.  In 


the  form  of  polyandry  It  exists  among  the 
HudilhisU  of  Central  Asia  and  Ceylon. 
Polygar  (poli-gar),  n.    See  POLIOAR. 
Polygarchy  ( poli-gar-kl  X  ».     (Or.  polys, 
many,  ana  arche,  government]     Govern- 
ment by  many;  polyarchy.    Bouvier. 
Polygastrta  (po-li-gas'tri-a),  n.  pi.   Same  as 
Pulygastrica. 

Polygastrtan  (po-11-gaa'trl-an),  n.  and  a. 
Same  aa  Polygon!  ric 

Polygaatrtc  (po-li-gas'trik),  o.     [Or.  polys, 
many,  and  gaster,  a  stomach.)    Having  or 
supposed  to  have  many  stomachs.   Agassiz. 
PolygastriC  (po-li-gas'trik),  n.    An  animal 
having  or  appearing  to  have  many  stomachs, 
as  some  of  the  Infusoria. 
Polygastrlca  (po-lt-gas'tri-ka),n.  pi.  A  name 
given  to  the  Infusoria  by  Ehrenberg,  who 
mistook  the  food   particles    which    move 
slowly  through  the  soft  tissue  of  those  ani- 
mals for  so  many  stomachs:  in  reality  they 
j    have  no  stomach  nor  intestine.  The  term  is 
i    now  abandoned. 

Polygenesls  (po-li-jen'e-sisj,  n.    [Or.  poly*, 
'.    many,  and  genesis.}    In  bud.  the  doctrine 
that  beings  have  their  origin  in  many  cells 
or  embryos  of  different  kinds :  opposed  to 
monogenesis,  or  the  doctrine  that  all  beings 
are  derived  from  a  single  cell. 
Polygenetlc  (po1i-je-uet"ik),  a.    Of  or  re- 
lating to  polygenesis.    See  MONOOKNETIC. 
Polygenous  (po-lij'en-us),  a.     [Or.   polys, 
many,  and  genos,  kind.]  Consisting  of  many 
kinds;  as,  a  polygenous  mountain,  which  is 
I    composed  of  strata  of  different  species  of 
!    stone. 

Polygeny  (po-lij'e-ni),  n.  [Or.  polys,  many, 
and  genos,  race,  species.]  The  doctrine  that 
mankind  do  not  form  one  but  many  distinct 
species,  sprung  from  stocks  specifically  dis- 
tinct 

Polyglossary  (po-li-glos'a-ri),  n.  [Or.  polys, 
many,  and  glossa,  a  tongue,  a  language.  ]  A 
glossary  or  dictionary  in  several  languages. 
Gent.  Mag. 

Polyglot  (poli-glot),  a.    [Or.  polys,  many, 
and  glutta,  gU'msa,  a  tongue,  a  language.] 
Having  or  containing  many  languages;  mam 
languaged;  as,  a  polyglot  lexicon  or  Bible. 
Polyglot  (poli-glotX  n.    1.  A  book  contain- 
ing many  languages,  particularly  the  Bible, 
containing  the  Scriptures  in  several  lan- 
guages;   as.   the  Complutensian    Polyglot, 
Walton's  English  Polyglot,  &c.    The  term  is 
sometimes  with  less  correctness  applied  to 
the  text  of  one  of  the  versions  of  a  proper 
polyglot  printed  by  itself.— 2.  t  One  who  un- 
derstands many  languages.     '  A  polyglot  or 
good  linguist.'    Uowell. 
Polyglottous  (po-li-glot'us),  a.    Speaking 
many  languages.     '  The  polyglottous  tribes 
of  America. '    Max  Muller. 
Polyglycerlne  (po-li-glis'er-in),n.  (Or.  polys, 
many, and  E.  glycerine.  ]  A  condensed  variety 
of  glycerine.    Jtossiter. 
Polygon  (po'li-gon),  n.   [Or.  polys,  many,  and 
gania,  an  angle.]    In  geom.  a  plane  figure  of 
many  angles  and  sides,  or  at  least  of  more 
than  four  sides.    A  polygon  of  five  sides  is 
termed  a  pentagon;  one  of  six  sides,  a  hexa- 
gon; one  of  seven  sides,  a  heptagon,  and  so 
on.    Similar  polygons  are  those  which  have 
their  several  angles  equal  each  to  each,  and 
the  sides  about  their  equal  angles  propor- 
tionals.    AH  similar  polygons  are  to  one 
another  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous 
sides.     If  the  sides,  and  consequently  the 
angles,  are  all  equal,  the  polygon  is  said  to 
be  regular;  otherwise,  it  is  Irregular.    Every 
regular  polygon  can  be  circumscribed  by  a 
circle,  or  have  a  circle  inscribed  in  it.  — 
Polygon  of  forces.  In  mech.  the  name  given 
to  a  theorem  which  is  aa  follows:— If  any 
number  of  forces  act  on  a  point,  and  a  poly- 
gon !«•  taken,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  Is 
formed  by  the  line  representing  one  of  the 
forces,  and  the  following  sides  in  succession 
by  lines  representing  the  other  forces  in 
magnitude,  and  parallel  to  their  directions, 
then  the  line  which  completes  the  polygon 
will  represent  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces. 
Polygonacea  (po1i-go.na"se-e),  n.  pi.    [See 
POLYOOS.)  A  nat.  order  of  apetalous  plants  ' 
with  trigonal  fruit,  nnd  usually  with  stipules  ! 
united  Into  a  tube  or  ocrea,  through  whi.-li 
the  stem  passea    The  order  consists  chiefly 
of  herbaceous  plants,  many  of  which  are 
mere  weeds,  aa  for  example  our  docks  and  I 
wild  polygonums.  Some,  however,  are  hand-  I 
some  flowers,  as  Polygonum  orientals  and  ' 
amplfxicaule       Others    are  valuable    for 
cooking  and  for  their  tonic  qualities,  ns 
rhubarb.  Some  are  astringent,  aa  Coccoloba 
urifera. 


Polygonal  (po-lig-on-al),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  polygon;  having  many  angles.— 
Polygonal  Humbert,  in  arith.  the  successive 
sums  of  a  series  of  numbers  In  arithmeti- 
cal progression.  When  the  common  differ- 
ence  of  the  series  is  1,  the  sums  of  tl»> 
terms  give  the  triangular  numbers;  when 
the  common  difference  is  2,  the  sums 
give  the  square  numbers;  when  It  is  3,  the 
sums  give  the  pentagonal  numbers,  and  so 
on.  (See  Fiyurate  numbers  under  KIOUR- 
ATE  )  These  numbers  are  called  In  general 
in,li/yonal  numbers,  from  possessing  this 
property,  that  the  same  number  of  points 
may  be  arranged  In  the  form  of  that  poly- 
gonal figure  to  which  it  belongs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pentagonal  numbers  5, 12  22  36 
51,  Ac.,  may  be  severally  arranged  In  a  pen- 
tagonal form. 

Polygonometry  (po'll-go-nom"et-ri)  n 
[Polygon,  and  Or.  metron,  a  measure.)  An 
extension  of  trigonometry,  or  the  doctrine 
of  polygons,  aa  trigonometry  is  the  doctrine 
of  triangles. 

Polygonous  (po-lig-on-us),  o.  Polygonal 
Polygonum  (po-lig'on-um),  n.  [Gr.  poly, 
many,  and  gony,  a  knee,  a  knot,  referring  to 
the  numerous  joints  of  the  stem.)  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  nat  order  Polygon- 
acere.  They  are  found  in  the  temperate  re- 
pions  of  Europe,  Africa,  North  America,  and 
Asia,  They  are  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby 
plants,  with  alternate  stipulate  or  exstipu- 
late  leaves,  and  spikes  of  small  pink  flowers. 
Various  species  are  found  In  Britain.  P. 
Biitorta  (great  bistort  or  snake-weed)  Is  a 
perennial  plant  growing  In  woods  and  mea- 
ilows;  its  root  was  formerly  used  In  medi- 
cine. P.  aviculare  Is  our  common  knot- 
grass. P.  Fayopyrum,  or  buckwheat.  Is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  green  fodder; 
the  seeds  also  furnish  a  nutritious  meal, 
which,  in  some  parts  of  England,  is  made 
into  thin  cakes  called  crumpets  Several 
British  species  are  known  by  the  name  of 
persicarias,  but  the  garden  perslcaria  Is  the 
P.  orientate. 

Polygony  (po-ligVnl),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Polygonum;  specifically,  the  Poly- 
gonum avicnlare,  or  knot-grass. 

Polygram  (poli-gram),  n.  [Gr.  polyt,  many, 
and  gramma,  a  writing.  ]  A  figure  consist- 
ing of  many  lines. 

Polygraph  (po'li-graf),  n.  [See  POLYGRA- 
l'HY.1  1.  An  instrument  for  multiplying 
copies  of  a  writing  with  ease  and  expedition. 
2  A  collection  of  different  works  written 
either  by  one  or  by  different  authors. 

Polygraphlc,  Polygraphlcal  (po-li-graf- 
ik,  po-li-graf'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  po- 
lygraphy ;  as,  a  polygraphic  instrument— 
2.  Done  with  a  polygraph;  as,  a polygraphie 
copy  or  writing. 

Polygraph?  (po-lig'ra-flX  n.  [Or.  polyi, 
many,  and  graphe,  a  writing,  from  graphs,  to 
write.)  The  art  of  writing  In  various  ci- 
phers, and  of  deciphering  the  same. 

Polygrooved  (po'li-grovd),  o.  Having  many 
grooves. 

(The  Kims}  are  similar  in  construction,  and  will 
both  be  poljff rotmtet  in  the  rifling. 

Timn  nrnrijafer. 

Polygyn  (po'li-jin),  n.  [Or.  polys,  many, 
and  ,'/.'/'('•.  a  female.)  In  bot.  a  plant  of  the 
order  Polygynla. 

Polygynla  (po-li-jin'i-a),  n.pf.  One  of  the 
orders  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth classes  of  the  Linnaean  system,  com- 
prehending those  plants  which  have  flowers 
with  many  pistils,  or  in  which  the  pistils  or 
styles  are  more  than  twelve  In  number. 

Polygynlan,  Polygynous  (po-li-jin'i-an, 
po-li/in-us),  a.  Having  many  styles:  be- 
longing to  the  order  Polygynia. 

Polygynlo  (po-li-Jin'ik),  o.  Pertaining  to 
polygyny;  practising  polygyny.  U  Spencer. 

Polygynlst  (po-lij'in-lst),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises polygyny. 

According  to  Dove,  the  Tasmanians  were  /tf/v- 
gynists,  and  Lloyd  says  that  polygyny  was  universal 
among  them.  H.  Sffnctr. 

PolygynoBClal  (po1i-ji-ne"shi.al).  n.  [Or 
polys,  many,  ffyne,  a  female,  and  oikos,  a 
nouse.  ]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  multiple 
fruits  formed  by  the  united  pistils  of  many 
flowers. 

Polygyny  (po-lij'i-ni).  n.  [Or.  polys,  many, 
and  gynf,  a  female.  ]  The  practice  of  liavini: 
more  wives  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

Polyhallte  (po-ll-hallt),  n.  [Or.  polyi, 
many,  and  fials,  salt]  A  mineral  or  salt 
occurring  in  maases  of  a  fibrous  struttim'. 
of  a  brick  red  colour,  being  tinged  with 
iron.  It  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  of  mag- 
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nesia,  of  potash,  and  of  soda.  It  is  found 
at  Ischel  in  Austria,  and  also  at  Salzburg. 

Polyhedral  (po-li-he'dral),  a.  [See  POLYHE- 
IIRON.]  Having  many  sides,  as  a  solid  body. 
Sometimes  written  Polyedral,  Polyedrous. 

Folyhedrical  (po-li-hed'ri-kal),  a.  Same  as 
Polyhedral.  [Rare.] 

Polyhedron  (po-li-he'dron),  n.  [Or.  polys, 
many,  and  hedra,  aside.]  1.  Ingeom.  a  body 
or  solid  bounded  by  many  faces  or  planes. 
When  all  the  faces  are  regular  polygons 
similar  ami  equal  to  each  other  the  solid 
becomes  a  regular  body.  Only  five  regular 
solids  can  exist,  namely,  the  tetrahedron, 
the  hexahedron,  the  octahedron,  the  dode- 
cahedron, and  the  icosahedron.  It  is  some- 
times written  Polyedron. — 2.  In  optics,  amul- 
tiplying  glass  or  lens  consisting  of  several 
plane  surfaces  disposed  in  a  convex  form, 
through  each  of  which  an  object  is  seen; 
a  polyscope. 

Polyhedrous  (po-li-he'drus),  a.  Same  as 
Polyhedral. 

Polyhistor  (po-li-his'ter),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
much  or  many,  and  kisttir,  knowing, 
learned.  ]  A  person  of  great  learning ; 
one  versed  in  various  studies.  '  An  ex- 
perienced polyhistor  of  infinite  reading.' 
De  Quincey. 

Polyhymnia  (po-li-him'ni-a),  n.  [L.  Poly- 
hymnia., Gr.  Polymnia,  from  polys,  many, 
and  hymnos,  a  hymn.]  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn, and,  according 
to  some  of  the  poets,  inventress  of  the  lyre, 
and  of  mimes  and  pantomimes.  In  art  she  is 
usually  represented  as  covered  with  a  white 
mantle,  in  a  meditative  attitude,  and  without 
any  attribute. 

Polylogy  t  (po-lil'6-ji).  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  logos,  discourse.  ]  A  talking  much ; 
talkativeness ;  garrulity. 

Many  words  (baltology  or  polylogy)  are  signs  of  a 
fool.  Granger. 

Polyloquent  t  (po-lil'6-kwent),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  L.  lotjuor,  to  speak.]  Talking 
much;  talkative. 

Polymath,  Polymathist  (po'li-math,  po- 
lim'a-thist),  ».  A  man  of  various  learn- 
ing. '  Those  polymathists  that  stand  poring 
all  day  in  a  corner  upon  a  moth-eaten  author. ' 
Howell. 

Polymathlo(po.li-math'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  polymathy.  [Rare.  ] 

Polymathy  (po-lim'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  mathesis,  learning,  manthano, 
to  learn.]  The  knowledge  of  many  arts  and 
sciences ;  acquaintance  with  many  branches 
of  learning  or  with  various  subjects.  '  That 
high  and  excellent  learning,  which  men,  for 
the  large  extent  of  it,  call  polymathy.'  Hart- 
lib.  [Rare.] 

Polymeric  (po-li-me'rik),  a.  [Gr.  polys. 
many,  and  meros,  a  part.]  In  chem.  per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  polymerism ; 
as,  butyric  acid  (C4HaO2)  and  aldehyde  (C2 
HiO)  are  polymeric. 

Polymeride  (po-lim'er-id),  n.  In  chem.  a 
compound  that  exhibits  the  properties  of 
polymerism  with  reference  to  some  other 
compound.  See  POLYMERISM. 

Polymerism  (po-lim'er-izm),  n.  In  chem. 
the  character  in  certain  compound  bodies, 
differing  in  chemical  properties,  of  having 
the  same  chemical  elements  combined  in 
the  same  proportions  but  with  different 
molecular  weights;  thus,  butyric  acid  <C4 
H8O2)  and  aldehyde  (CaH,0)  have  their  ele- 
ments in  the  same  proportions,  but  for  mole- 
cular weights  (the  atom  of  carbon  being  12, 
of  hydrogen  1,  of  oxygen  10)  we  get 

Butyric  acid— 4  atoms  carbon  =48 
8  „  hydrogen  =  8 
2  „  oxygen  =  32 


Aldehyde— t  atoms  carbon  =24 
4  „  hydrogen  —  4 
1  ,,  oxygen  =16 
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See  ISOMERISM,  METAMERISM. 

Polymerous  (po-lim'er-us),  a.  [See  POLY- 
MERIC.] 1.  Composed  of  many  parts. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  polymerism. 

Polymignlte  (po-li-mig'nit),  n.  [Gr.  polys. 
many,  and  mignymi,  to  mix.]  A  mineral 
which  occurs  in  small  prismatic  crystals  of  a 
metallic  lustre.  It  is  found  at  I'redriksvam, 
Norway,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the 
variety  of  its  constituent  parts,  consisting  of 
titanic  acid,  zirconia,  lime,  yttria,  oxides  of 


iron,  cerium,  and  manganese,  with  traces  of 
magnesia,  potassa,  and  silica.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  trimetric  crystals,  sometimes 
an  inch  long,  imbedded  in  felspar  and  zir- 
con-syenite. 

Polymnia  (po-lim'ni-a).  Same  as  Poly- 
hymnia. 

Pdlymnlte  (po'lim-nit),  ».  [Gr.  polymnios, 
full  of  moss,  from  polys,  much,  and  mnion, 
moss.]  A  stone  marked  with  dendrites  and 
black  lines,  and  so  disposed  as  to  represent 
rivers,  marshes,  and  ponds. 

Polymorphic  (po-li-mor'nk),  a.  Same  as 
Poiy7norphou8. 

Polymorphism  (po-li-mor'flzm),  n.  The 
property  of  being  polymorphous  or  capable 
of  existing  in  different  forms ;  specifically, 
in  crystal,  the  property  of  crystallizing  in 
two  or  more  fundamental  forms ;  thus, 
carbon  crystallizes  in  octahedral  forms  in 
the  diamond,  and  in  hexagonal  prisms  in 
graphite.  When  the  crystal  can  assume 
two  forms  it  is  said  to  be  dimorphic,  or  to 
present  the  phenomenon  of  dimorphism ; 
when  three  it  is  said  to  be  trimorphic. 

Polymorphous  (po-li-mortus),  a.  Having 
many  forms ;  assuming  many  forms. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  of  any 
author  so  polymorphous  as  Herder.      De  Qiiincey. 

Polymorphy  (pol'i-mor-fl),  n.  Same  as 
Polymorphism.. 

Poly-mountain,   Same  as  Poley-mountain. 

Polyneme  (po'li-nem),  n.  A  flsh  belonging 
to  the  genus  Polynemus. 

Polynemus  (po-li-ne'mus),  «.  [  Gr.  polys. 
many,  and  nema,  a  thread.]  A  genus  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  belonging  and  giv- 
ing name  to  a  small  family  (Polynemidte), 
distinguished  from  the  Percidaj,  to  which  it 
formerly  belonged,  by  having  the  ventral 
fins  abdominal  instead  of  thoracic.  The 
species  have  an  oblong  form,  a  compressed 
head  entirely  covered  with  deciduous  scales, 
a  blunt,  prominent  nose,  and  filiform  ap- 


Polynemus  qnadrifjis  {Tour-rayed  Polyneme). 

pendages  to  the  pectoral  fins.  In  one  spe- 
cies, known  as  the  paradise-fish  (P.  para- 
diseus)  or  mango-fish,  these  appendages  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  tail-feathers  of  a 
bird  of  paradise.  Species  of  this  genus  are 
found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  One  of  the  species,  P.  sele, 
found  plentifully  in  the  latter  locality,  yields 
a  considerable  quantity  of  isinglass,  which  is 
procured  from  the  bladder. 

Polynesian  (po-li-ne'zhi-an),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  iiesos,  an  island.  ]  Pertaining 
to  Polynesia,  a  region  of  many  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Polynesian  (po-li-ne'zhi-an),  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Polynesia. 

Polynomial  (po-li-no'mi-al),  n.  Same  as 
Multinomial. 

Polynomial  (po-li-no'mi-al),  a.  Containing 
many  names  or  terms ;  multinomial. 

Polyodonta  (po'li-6-don"ta),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  odoits,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  name 
applied  by  Lamarck  and  Blainville  to  the  ark- 
shells,  &c.,  of  collectors,  comprehending  the 
genus  Area  of  Linneeus. 

Polyommatous  (po-li-om'a-tus),  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  omma,  ommatos,  the  eye.] 
Many-eyed. 

Polyommatus  (po-li-om'a-tus), n.  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects,  so  called  from  many  of 
the  species  having  numerous  eye-like  marks 
on  the  under  side.  There  are  many  British 
species.  From  their  colour  being  generally 
blue  in  the  males  these  pretty  little  butter- 
flies are  commonly  called  blues. 

Polyonomous  t  (po-li-on'o-mus),  a.  Same 
as  Polyonymous. 

The  supreme  God  amongst  the  pagans  was/0/)w:0- 
tnotis.  Cttdviorth , 

Polyonomy  (po-li-on'o-mi),  n.    Same  as 

Polyontjmy. 
Polyonymous  (po-li-on'i-mus),  a.     {Gr. 

polys,  many,  and  onoma,  a  name.  ]    Having 

many  names  or  titles ;  many-titled. 
Polyonymy  (po-li-on'i-mi),  n,     [Gr   polyo- 

nyinia— polys,  many,  and  onoma.  a  name.] 


Variety  or  multiplicity  of  names  for  the 
I  same  object,  firande  &  Cox. 

Polyoptrum,  Polyoptron  (po-li-op'trum, 
po-li-op'tron),  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  anil 
root  opt,  to  see.]  A  glass  through  which 
objects  appear  multiplied  but  diminished. 
It  consists  of  a  lens,  one  side  of  which  is 
plane,  but  in  the  other  are  ground  several 
spherical  concavities,  each  of  which  becomes 
a  plano-concave  lens,  through  which  an 
object  appears  diminished. 

Polyorama  (po'li-o-ra"ma),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  omwia,  a  view.]  1.  A  view  of  many 
objects.— 2.  An  optical  apparatus  presenting 
many  views.  See  PANORAMA. 

Polyp,  Polype  (po'lip),  n.  [L.  polypus,  from 
G  r.  polypous— polys,  many,  and  pmis,  a  foot.  ] 
The  name  given  to  the  members  of  a  class  uf 
animals  in  the  Radiataof  Cuvier,  associate)! 
together  in  virtue  of  the  common  character 
of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  body,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  more  or 
less  numerous  arms  or  tentacles,  while  the 
other  extremity  either  serves  as  a  sucker  to 
attach  the  animal  to  some  object,  or,  being 
prolonged  like  a  thread  down  a  hollow 
sheath,  connects  it  with  its  fellow  polyps 
of  the  same  polypidom,  which  thus  become 
a  compound  animal,  the  whole  of  whose 
parts  are  animated  by  a  common  principle 
of  life  and  growth.  As  science  progressed, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  under  this 
common  name  were  combined  animals  of 
various  degrees  of  organization,  three  classes 
at  least  of  which  have  been  well  ascertained 
and  classified.  The  Polypi,  therefore,  hwl 
to  be  given  up  as  a  distinct  class,  and  the 
members,  with  the  exception  of  the  Poly- 
zoa,  which  were  referred  to  the  Mollusca, 
now  form  the  sub-kingdom  Coelenterata. 
which  comprises  two  classes,  Hydrozoa  and 
Actinozoa.  (See  CCELENTERATA,  HYDROZOA, 
HYDRA,  ACTINOZOA.)  The  term  polyp,  how- 
ever, is  still  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
of  the  Ccelenterata,  but  more  especially  ti- 
the hydra  or  the  sea-anemone.  The  name  of 
zoophytes  is  also  sometimes  loosely  applied 
to  them. 

Polyparous  (po-lip'a-rus),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  L.  pario,  to  produce.]  Producing 
many;  bringing  forth  a  great  number. 

Polypary  (po'li-pa-ri),  71.  The  horny  or  chit- 
inous  outer  covering  or  envelope  with  which 
many  of  the  Hydrozoa  are  furnished.  The 
term  is  also  not  uncommonly  applied  to  the 
very  similar  structures  produced  by  the  sea- 
mats  and  their  allies  (Polyzoa).  The  poly- 
pary- producing  animals  are  propagated  by 
budding,  and  live  together  in  groups  or 
colonies  so  associated  that  each  group  forma 
a  compound  animal,  whose  united  coverings 
form  a  compound  polypary  ( polypidom  \ 
which  is  their  common  home,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  central  stem  or  stock  sustain- 
ing the  whole.  Each  individual  polyp  thus 
lives  in  its  own  proper  cavity  in  the  com- 
mon polypary,  from  which  it  protrudes  its 
body,  and  into  which  it  retracts  it  at  plea- 
sure. Polyzoary  is  used  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  keep  polypary  for  the  Actinozoa. 

Polypean  (po-li-pe'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  polyp  or  a  polypus. 

Polypetalse  (po-li-pet'a-le),  n.  pi.  In  lot.  a 
term  applied  to  plants  with  distinct  petals, 
in  contradistinction  to  Gamopetalce,  which 
have  the  petals  united  into  a  single  corolla. 
Called  also  Dialypetalce. 

PolypetaloUB  (po-li-pet'al-us),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  taidpetalon,  a  petal.]  In  hot.  having 
many  petals;  as,  a  polypetalous  corolla. 

Polyphagia  (po-li-fa'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
much,  many,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  1.  In  wed, 
excessive  desire  of  eating;  voracity.— 2.  The 
faculty  of  subsisting  on  many  kinds  of  food. 
Duwglison. 

Polyphagous  (po-lif'a-gus),  a.  [See  above.] 
Eating  or  subsisting  on  many  things  or  kinds 
of  food. 

Some  larvae  (of  insects)  are  folyphagous,  or  feed 
upon  a  variety  of  plants.  Kirby  &•  Sfctice. 

Polyphantt  (po'li-fant),  n.  A  musical 
stringed  instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  used 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Polypharmacy  ( po-li-far'ma-si),  n.  1.  The 
prescribing  of  too  many  medicines.— 2.  A 
medicine  made  up  of  many  ingredients. 

Polyphonic  (po-li-fon'ik),  o.  [Gr.  pohj- 
phonos— polys,  many,  and  phone,  sound.  J 

1.  Having  or  consisting  of  many  voices  or 
sounds. 

The  barking  crow  possesses  the  most  remarkable 
Polyphonic  powers.  It  can  shriek,  laugh,  yell,  shout, 
whistle,  scream,  and  bark.  Sat.  Rev. 

2.  In  music,  consisting  of  several  tone  series, 


ch,  chain;      6h,Sc.locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  iing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KKY. 
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log  to  the  rules  of  counterpoint;  contrapun- 
tal; as,  a  fogue  is  a  polyphonic  composi- 
tion. .  . 
Polyphonlun  (po-lifon-lzm),  n.  [C 
many  and  phunt,  sound.  ]  1.  Multiplicity 
of  sound*  a*  In  the  reverberation*  of  an 

.  .    •   "  •  i1  •'5 

each  part  baring  an  Independent  melody  of 
lUowVa*  contradistinguished  fromahoiiio- 
phonlc  composition,  which  conslsU  of  a 
principal  theme,  the  accompanying  parts 
serving  merely  to  strengthen  it. 
Polyphonl.t(po  lifou-ist).!!.  lOnewhopro- 
fe»Vs  the  art  of  multiplying  sounds. or  who 
makes  a  variety  of  sound*;  an  imitator  of  a 
variety  of  sounds;  a  ventriloquist — £  A 
master  of  the  art  of  counterpoint;  a  contra- 

Po'iypnononji  ( po-lif  on-us ),  a.  Same  as 
Polyphony  (po-llfo-nl),  n.  Same  u  Poly- 

Poiyphore  (poll-for),  n.  [Or.  polyt.  many, 
and  pkoreo,  to  carry. )  In  bat.  a  fleshy  recep- 
tacle with  numerous  ovorle*. 

Polyphyletic  (i>./li-n-let"ik),  a.  [Gr.  polyt 
many,  and  pkyU.  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a  family  ) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  many  tribes  or  families; 
specifically,  in  biol.  applied  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  all  organisms  have  not  their  descent 
from  one  primordial  cell,  but  from  many 
independent  sources  of  origin;  polygenetlc. 

Polyphyllous  ( po-llf'il-lus),  o.  I  Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  phyllon.  a  leaf  )  In  bot.  many- 
leafed;  as,  a  jHtlijitltyU'iut  calyx  or  perianth. 

Polypi  (poli-pi),  n.  pi.  See  POLYP  and  PO- 
LYPI'S. 

Polypide  (poll-pid),  n.  In  root  the  separate 
Eooid  of  a  polyzoon. 

Polypldom  ( po-lip'i-dom ),  n.  [  L.  polypus, 
a  polyp,  and  domitt,  a  house.)  The  stem  or 
permanent  fabric  of  a  colony  of  zoophytes, 
around  and  in  which  are  the  cells  consti- 
tuting the  abode*  of  the  polyp*  which  fab- 
ricate it ;  the  dermal  syitem  of  a  colony  of 
a  hydrozoon  or  polyzoon.  In  the  lim«-pro- 
ducing  genera  the  polypidom  is  coral. 

Polypler  (po-li'pl-a),  n.  [Fr..  from  polype,  a 
polyp.  ]  The  name  given  to  the  habitations 
of  polyps,  or  to  the  common  part  of  those 
compound  animal*  called  polyps ;  a  polypi- 
dom or  compound  polypary.  The  name  is 
given  also  to  a  tingle  polipary  or  polyp  cell. 

Sometimes  each  polyp  has  a  distinct  fo!yfier.  but 
in  general  it  Is  the  conation  portion  of  a  mass  of  ag- 
gregated polypi  which  presents  the  characters  pecu- 
liar to  these  bodies,  and  thus  these  form  aggregated 
fvlyfurt,  the  volume  of  which  may  become  very 
considerable,  although  e  ich  of  its  constituent  p-irts 
has  dimensions  which  arc  very  small. 

UU 11  f.Jmrdf. 

Polypifera,  PolyplphenUpo-ll-pifer-a),  n. 
[L.  polyptu,  and  fero,  to  bear.)  A  class  of 
CUVKT'S  Radiato,  consisting  of  soft  aquatic 
animals  of  a  plant-like  form.  Called  also 
Polypi  See  POLYP. 

Polyptferoui  ( po-ll-plf cr-us).  a.  Pertain 
ing  or  belong  to  the  Polypifera;  producing 

Polyplparous  (po-ll-plp'a-rus),  o.  [L.  poly 
put,  a  polyp,  and  pario,  to  produce.  ]  Pro 
ducing  polyps. 

Polypite  (poll-pit),  n.  1.  The  fundamental 
clement  hi  the  structure  of  a  hydrozoon.  It 
is  a  single  zooid,  consisting  essentially  of  n 
sac  having  at  one  end  an  ingestive  or  oral 
opening,  which  leads  into  a  digestive  cavity. 
The  wall  of  the  sac  Is  composed  of  two  cel- 
lular membranes,  the  outer  of  which  is 
termed  the  ectoderm  and  the  Inner  the 
rndoderm.  Between  these  two  layer*  a  third 
layer— the  uutoderm—nny  bo  developed. 
Called  also  llydranth.-  2  A  fossil  polyp. 

Polyplectron.  Polyplectrura  (po-li-plek'- 
tnm.  po-ll-plek'trum),  n.  [Gr.  polyt,  many, 
and  plettroii.  an  Instrument  used  for  itriking 
the  *trings  of  a  lyre. )  An  obsolete  musical 
Instrument  played  upon  in  the  manner  of  a 
pianof.  >rtr 

Polypode(po'll-pOd),  n.  [Or.  pott/it,  many. 
andpoiu,  podot.  *  loot.]  1.  An  animal  hav- 
ing many  feet;  the  milliped  or  wood-loose. 
1  In  bot.  a  member. if  the  family  1'ulypodi- 
aceti;  a  polypody.  See  POLYPOUIUM. 

PolypOdiaoea(po-ll-po'dl-a>'si'-eXn.p<.  [See 
POLYPUMU x.  |  A  nat.  order  of  ferns,  which 
may  be  taken  u  the  type  of  the  whole. 
The?  constitute  the  highest  order  of  acro- 
genona  or  cryptogamlc  vegetation,  and  are 
regarded  at  approaching  more  nearly  to 
cyeexlaceous  gymnoaperms  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  vegetable- kingdom.  They 
are  usually  herbaceous  plants  with  a  per- 
,  which  either  remain*  buried 


or  rooted  beneath  the  toil,  or  creeps  orer 
the  stems  of  trees,  or  forms  a  scarcely  mov- 
able point  of  growth,  round  which  new 
leavet  are  annually  produced  in  a  circle,  or 
It  rises  Into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
stem  bearing  a  tuft  of  leavet  at  IU  apex  (as 
Cvalitca  arborea),  and  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  40  feet,  as  in  the  tree-ferns. 
The  chief  distinguishing  feature  consists  in 
the  pretence  of  an  elastic  jointed  ring  nearly 
surrounding  the  spore-cases. 

Polypodlaceous  (po-li-p6'<l!  a"shus),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Polypodiaceffi. 

Polypodium(po-li-p6'di-um),  «.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  polyt,  many,  and  pout,  podot,  a  foot, 
from  its  numerous  root-like  feet.)  A  genus 
of  cryptogamic  plant*  or  ferns,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  polypodlaceas.  The  frtictitt- 
cationt  are  in  roundish  point*,  scattered 
over  the  Inferior  disk  of  the  frond  or  leaf. 
There  are  numerous  species,  of  which  four 
are  enumerated  by  British  botanists. 

Polypody  (po-lip  o-di),  n.  A  fern  of  the 
genus  Polypodium  or  nat.  order  Polypodi- 

Polypogon  (po-li-po'gon),  n.  [From  Gr. 
poly*,  many,  and  pogon,  a  beard.  )  A  naml- 
some  genut  of  grasses  with  densely  con- 
tracted usually  hairy  panicles,  extending 
from  Western  France  to  Central  Asia.  There 
are  two  British  species,  known  by  the  name 
of  beard-grass. 

Polypoid  (po'li-poid),  a.  [Polyp,  and  Gr. 
eidvt,  likeness  ]  Resembling  a  polyp. 

These  remarkable  structures  ithe  filiform  capsules) 
are  found  to  exist  very  extensively  throughout 
the  entire  group  otfelyfvitt  organisms. 

Rymer  Joitet. 

Polyporite  (po-lip'e-rit).  n.  In  geol.  a  fun- 
Kus-like  organism  resembling  Polyporus 
vergicolor. 

Polyporous  (po-li-po'rus),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  porog,  a  passage,  an  interstice,  a 
pore  ]  Having  many  pores. 

Polyporus  (iw-lip'or-us),  n.  [Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  punt,  a  pore  ;  the  under  surface 
being  full  of  pores.]  A  genus  of  parasitical 
fungi.  The  /'.  destructor  is  one  of  the  pests 
of  wooden  constructions,  producing  what  is 
sometimes  termed  dry-rot,  although  the 
true  dry-rot  is  a  different  plant  (MeruUvt 
lacryniaiu).  1'.  igaiaritu  is  known  by  the 
name  of  amadou,  touch  -wood,  or  spunk; 
P.  fomentarius,  by  the  name  of  amadou 
or  German  timler;  /'  ojftcinalis  is  the  lan-h- 
agarlc,  formerly  employed  as  a  drastic  pur- 
gative. 

Polypous  (poll-pus),  a.  [From  poh/pn>.] 
Having  the  nature  of  the  polypus  ;  having 
many  feet  or  roots,  like  the  polypus.  '  I'oly- 
pmtt  concretions.'  Arbuthnot. 

Polypragmatlc,  Polypragraatlcal  (po'li- 
prag-mat"ik,  i>o'li-prag-mat"ik-al),  a.  Over- 
busy;  forward;  officious.  '  FulijprarjmQti- 


cannquisltors.'    Heywwtd.     [Kare.] 
Polypragmaty  (po-li  -prag'ma-ti  ),  n.    [Or. 

poly*,  many  or  much,  and  pragmateia,  busi- 

ness, from  pragma,  tiling  done,  from  prasso, 

to  do.  ]    The  state  of  being  over-engaged  in 

business  or  affairs.    [  Rare.  ] 
PolyprtsmatlC(po1i  prizniafik),  a.    [Gr. 

j>oly»,  many,  and  K.  pristiiatte.]  In  minfral. 

having  crystals  presenting  numerous  prisms 

in  a  single  form. 
Polyp-stock  (pollp-stok),  n.    Same  a*  Poly- 

p'oiypterldffl  (po-lip  tcr-i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
poly*,  many,  pttron,  a  feather,  a  fin,  and 
tidai,  likeness]  The  flu  flshes,  a  family 
of  fishes  constituting  the  living  representa- 
tives of  numerous  fossil  species  of  voracious 
ganoid  fishes  occurring  in  the  Palicozoic 
strata,  such  as  Megalfchthys,  Holoptychius, 
etc.  Their  most  singular  characteristic  is 
the  structure  of  the  dorsal  fln,  which.  In- 
stead of  being  continuous,  is  separated  into 
twelve  or  sixteen  strong  spines  distributed 
along  the  back,  each  bordered  behind  by  a 
small  toft  fin.  There  is  but  one  genus 
(Polypterus),  consisting  of  two  known  species. 
one  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  the  other  the 
Senegal. 

Polypterus  (po-lip'ter-nt),  n.  [Or.  polyt, 
many,  and  pttron,  a  fin.]  A  genus  of  acan- 
thopteryglous  fishes,  distinguished  by  a  con- 
tinued series  of  small  dorsal  fins  running 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  One 
species  inhabit*  the  Nile,  and  is  called  by 
trie  Egyptians  oi'cAir.  See  POLYPTERII>.«. 

Polyptoton  (po-lip-W'ton),  n.  [Gr.  polyp- 
totot,  poltfptdton,  having  or  being  in  many 
caset—  poly,  many,  and  pto*ii,  a  case.]  In 
rhet.  a  form  of  speech  In  which  a  word  Is 
repeated  in  different  cases,  numbers,  gen- 


den,  and  the  like.  The  following  line  is  an 
example:— 

My  own  heart's  heart,  and  ownest  own,  farewell. 
Ttttttyton. 

Polyptychodon  (po-lip-tik'o-don),  n.  [i;r. 
polyt,  many,  ptychl,  a  fold,  and  odtnit, 
odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  cretaceous  genus  of 
enaliosaurs  or  sea-lizards,  so  called  from 
the  many  ridged  or  folded  character  of  the 
enamel  of  their  teeth,  which  were  the  part* 
first  discovered.  Portion*  of  the  cranium, 
ribs,  vertebnc,  etc.,  have  since  been  fonn<l, 
all  proving  the  existence  of  a  huge  carnivor- 
ous saurian  having  affinities  to  the  plesio- 
sauroid  type.  Page. 

Polypus  (poll-pus),  n.  pi.  Polypi  (poli-pi). 
1.  Same  a*  Polyp. — 2.  In  pathol.  any 
kind  of  pedunculated  tumour  attached  to  a 
surface,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  adhere 
like  a  many-footed  animal.  Polypi  have 
usually  their  seat  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
especially  that  of  the  nostrils  and  uterus. 
Polyrhlzous  (po-li-ri'zus),  o.  [Gr.  polyi, 
many,  and  rhiza,  a  root.]  In  hot.  possessing 
numerous  rootlets  independently  of  those 
by  which  the  attachment  is  effected. 
Polyscliematist  (po-li-skem'a-tist),  o.  [Gr. 
polyt,  many,  and  tchfma,  form,  manner.] 
Characterized  by  or  existing  in  many  forms 
or  fashions. 

Polyscope  (po1i-skop),  n.  (Gr.  pr<lyt,  many, 
and  skopeo,  to  view.]  In  optiet,  a  lens  plane 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  but 
of  which  the  convex  aide  is  formed  of  seve- 
ral plane  surfaces  or  faccttt*,  so  that  an  ob- 
ject seen  through  it  appears  multiplied. 
Polysepalous  (po-li-sep'al-us),  o.  [Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  £.  itrpal.  ]  In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  a  calyx  which  has  its  sepal*  separate  from 
each  other. 

Polyspast  (po'li-spast),  n.  [L.  polytpaitan, 
from  Gr.  polyt,  many,  and  spad,  to  draw.) 
1  A  machine  consisting  of  many  pulleys  for 
raising  heavy  weights :  a  term  used  by  old 
writers  on  mechanics.— 2.  An  apparatus  of 
the  same  character  used  formerly  in  surgery 
to  reduce  dislocations. 
Polysperm  (po'li-sperm),  n.  [Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  sperma,  seed.]  A  tree  whose  fi  uit 
contains  many  seeds.  Evelyn. 
Polyspermal,  Polyspermous  (po-li-sper'- 
nial,  po-li-sper'mus),  a.  Containing  many 
seeds ;  as,  a  polyspermout  capsule  or  berry. 
Polysporous  (po-li-spor'us),  o.  [Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  sporos,  a  spore.]  In  but.  having 
many  spores. 

Polystome(po']i-st6m),a.  [Gr.  polyt,  many, 
and  stoma,  a  mouth.]  Inzool.  having  many 
mouths :  applied  to  cei  tain  animals  among 
the  Protozoa. 

Polystyle  (po'li-stil),  n.    [Gr.  polys,  many, 
nnd  .*ii/lis.  a  column.]    In  arch,  an  edifice 
in  which  there  are  many  columns ;  a  court 
surrounded  by  several  rows  of  columns,  as 
in  Moorish  architecture. 
Polysyllabic  (po'li-sil-lab"ik),  o.  Pertaining 
to  a  polysyllable ;  consisting  of  many  syl- 
lables, or  of  more  than  three. 
Polysyllablcal  ( po'li-sil-lab"ik-al ).    Same 
as  Polysyllabic. 

PolysyUablclsm,  Polysyllablsm  (po'li-st- 
lab"i-sizni,  po-li-sira-bizm),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  polysyllabic,  or  of  having 
many  syllables. 

Polysyllable  (po'li-sil-la-bl),  n.  [Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  fi/llubi,  a  syllable.)  A  word  of 
many  syllables,  that  is,  consisting  of  four 
or  more  syllables,  words  of  from  one  to 
three  being  called  monosyllables,  dissyl- 
lables, and  trisyllables. 
Polysyndeton  ( po-li-sin'de-ton ),  n.  [Gr. 
polyti/niletot  —  polyt,  many,  and  tyndetot, 
connecting,  from  syndeo,  to  connect  —  »yn, 
together,  and  oVa,  to  bind.]  A  llgure  of 
rhetoric  by  which  the  copulative  i*  often 
repeated,  a*  in  the  sentence,  'We  have 
ships  and  men  and  money  and  stores.' 
Pol/synthesis  ( po-li-sin'the-sls),  n.  [Or. 
polys,  many,  and  syntheais.]  Polysynthetic 
character  or  structure;  polysyntheticism. 
Polysynthetic,  Polysynthetlcal  (po'li- 
sin-thet"ik,  po'li-sin-thet"ik-al),a.  [Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  synthesit,  a  putting  together. 
Sec  SYNTHESIS.]  In  philol.  compounded  of 
several  elements,  each  retaining  a  kind  <>f 
independence;  as.  a  polysynthctic  word; 
characterized  by  such  compounds;  as,  a 
polyiynthctic  language.  Also  called  Agglu- 
tinate. (See  AGGLUTINATE.)  The  term  was 
first  applied  by  Du  Ponceau  to  the  class  of 
languages  spoken  by  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America. 

Polysyntheticism  (po'li-8in-thet"l-tlijn), 
11.  Same  as  Polytynuieris. 


Fate,  tar,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  Dot,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  ley. 
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Polytechnic,  Polytechnical  (po-li-tek'nik, 
po-li-tek'ni-kal),  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and 
techne,  art.]  Denoting  or  comprehending 
many  arts ;  specifically,  denoting  an  educa- 
tional institution  (such  as  the  famous  poly- 
technic school  of  Paris)  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  many  arts,  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation. 

Polytechnic  (po-li-tek'mk).n.  Anamesome- 
times  given  to  an  exhibition  of  objects  belong- 
ing to  the  industrial  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  Polytechnic  was  a  famous  establish- 
ment of  somewhat  similar  kind  in  London. 

Polytechnics  (po-li-tek'niks),?t.  The  science 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  aided  or  unaided 
by  machinery. 

Polythalamacea  (po'li-thal-a-ma"she-a),  n. 
pi.  [See  POLYTHALAMOUS.]  An  order  of 
cephalopods,  including  those  which  inhabit 
many-chambered  cells.  It  embraces  the 
families  Nautilidte,  Ammonitidie,  Spirulida;, 
and  Belemnitidee. 

Polythalamia  (po'li-tha-la"mi-a),n.  pi.  [Gr. 
poli/8, many,  and  thalamos.a.  chamber.]  An 
order  of  compound  Protozoa  occupying 
compound  chambered  cells  of  microscopic 
size.  In  some  instances  each  cell  of  the 
common  shell  presents  only  one  external 
opening,  but  more  commonly  it  is  punctured 
with  numerous  minute  pores  or  foramina, 
through  which  the  animal  can  protrude  fil- 
aments. Their  remains  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  chalk  and  tertiary  limestone. 

Polythalamous  (po-li-thal'a-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  thalamos,  a  chamber.] 
Having  many  cells  or  chambers;  as,  the 
polythalamous  shells  of  the  Foraminifera ; 
multilocular;  camerated. 

Polytheism  (po'li-the-izm),  n.  [Fr.  poly- 
theistne — Gr.  polys,  many,  and  theos,  god.] 
The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods  or  invis- 
ible beings  superior  to  man,  and  having  au 
agency  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

The  first  author  of  polytheism,  Orpheus,  did  plainly 
assert  one  supreme  God.  Stilling/lett. 

PolytheiSt  (po'li-the-ist),  n.  A  person  who 
believes  in  or  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  gods. 

The  emperor  indeed  himself,  though  apolythtist, 
was  very  little  of  an  idolater.  Sharfe. 

Polytheistic,  Polytheistieal  (po'li-the- 
ist  ik,  po'li-the-ist  ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  polytheism;  as, polytheistic  belief  or  wor- 
ship. 

In  all  polytheistic  religions  among  savages,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  ages  of  heathen  antiquity,  it  is  the  ir- 
regular events  of  nature  only  that  are  ascribed  to  the 
agency  and  power  of  the  gods.  Adam  Smith. 

2.  Holding  a  plurality  of  gods ;  as,  a  poly- 
theistic writer. 

Polytheistically  (po1i-the-ist"ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  a  polytheist  or  of  poly- 
theism. 

Polythelze  (poli-the-iz),  v.i  To  adhere  to, 
advocate,  or  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  poly- 
theism ;  to  believe  in  a  plurality  of  gods. 
MUman. 

Polytomous  ( po-lit'o-mus ),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno,  to 
cut.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  leaves  sub- 
divided into  many  distinct  subordinate 
parts,  which,  however,  not  being  jointed  to 
the  petiole,  are  not  true  leaflets. 

Polytypage  (po'li-tip-aj),  n.  A  peculiar 
mode  of  stereotyping  by  which  facsimiles 
of  wood-engravings,  &c.,  are  produced  in 
metal,  from  which  impressions  may  be 
taken  as  from  types.  See  POLYTYPE. 

Polytype  (po'li-tip),  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  typos,  type.]  A  cast  or  facsimile  of  an 
engraving,  matter  in  type,  <fcc.,  produced 
by  polytypage.  By  pressing  a  wood-cut  into 
semi-fluid  metal  an  intaglio  matrix  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  from  this  matrix,  in  a  similar 
way,  a  polytype  in  relief  is  obtained. 

Polytype  (po'li-tip),  a.  Pertaining  to  poly- 
typage; produced  by  polytypage. 

Polytype  (po'li-tip),  v.t.  To  produce  by 
polytypage;  as,  to  polytype  an  engraving. 

Polyzoa  ( po-li-zo'a ),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  zuon,  an  animal.]  A  class  of  animals 
forming  the  lowestmembersof  the  Mollusca, 
andgenerally  known  by  thepopularnamesof 
'sea-mosses'  and  'sea-mats.'  They  are  invari- 
ably compound,  forming  associated  growths 
or  colonies  produced  by  gemmation  from  a 
single  primordial  individual,  and  inhabit  a 
polyzoarium,  corresponding  to  the  polypi- 
dom  of  the  composite  hydroids.  The  typi- 
cal polypide  of  a  polyzoon  differs  from  the 
polypite  of  the  Hydrozoa  in  having  a  distinct 
alimentary  canal  suspended  freely  in  a  body 


cavity,  and  in  having  the  reproductive  or- 
gans contained  within  the  body.  The  body 
is  inclosed  in  a  double-walled  sac,  the  outer 
layer  (ectocyst)  of  which  is  chitinous  or  cal- 
careous, and  the  inner  (endocyst)  a  delicate 
membranous  layer.  All  the  Polyzoa  are 
hermaphrodite.  Besides  true  sexual  repro- 
duction, and  besides  the  power  of  produc- 
ing colonies  by  continuous  budding,  fresh 
individuals  are  in  many  cases  produced  by 
a  process  of  discontinuous  gemmation.  The 
Polyzoa  are  chiefly  marine, encrusting  stones, 
old  shells,  and  sea-weeds ;  but  some  are 
fresh-water.  Called  also  Bryozoa. 

Polyzoan  (po-li-zo'an),  a.  A  member  of  the 
Polyzoa;  a  polyzoon. 

Polyzoarium,  Polyzoary  (po'li-z6-a"ri-um, 
po-li-zo'a-ri),  n.  [See  POLYZOA.]  In  zool. 
the  dermal  system  of  the  colony  of  a  poly- 
zoon; a  polypidom.  See  POLYPIDOM. 

Polyzoary  (po-li-zo'a-ri),  n.  Same  as  Poly- 
zoarium, 

Polyzonal  (po-li-zon'al),  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  zone,  a  zone  or  belt.]  Lit.  composed  of 
many  zones  or  belts ;  a  term  applied  by  Sir 
D.  Brewster  to  burning  lenses  composed  of 
pieces  united  in  rings.  Lenses  of  a  large 
size  are  constructed  on  this  principle  for 
lighthouses,  as  they  can  be  obtained  freer 
from  defects  and  have  but  slight  spherical 
aberration. 

Polyzoon  (po-li-zo'on),  n.  A  mollusc  of  the 
class  Polyzoa. 

Pomace  (pom 'as),  n.  [From  Latin  po- 
mum,  an  apple,  Fr.  pomme.  ]  The  substance 
of  apples  or  of  similar  fruit  crushed  by 
grinding. 

Pomacese.  Pomese  (po-ma'she-e,  po-me'e), 
7i.  pi.  [Prom  L.  pomum,  an  apple.]  That 
division  of  the  nat.  order  Rosacea?  to  which 
the  apple,  pear,  quince,  and  medlar  belong. 
It  differs  from  Rosacese  proper  in  having 
an  inferior  ovary. 

Pomaceous  (po-ma'shusV  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  apples.  'Pomacemts  harvests  breathing 
sweets.'  Philips. — 2.  Like  pomace. 

Pomade  (po-madO,  n.  [Fr.  pommade,  from 
L.  pomum,  an  apple.  Originally  the  oint- 
ment was  prepared  from  apples.  ]  Perfumed 
ointment,  especially  ointment  for  the  hair; 
pomatum. 

Pomander  (po'man-cler),  n.  [Fr.  pomme 
d'ambre,  apple  or  ball  of  amber.]  A  per- 
fume ball,  or  amixture  of  perfumes,  formerly 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  suspended  from  the 
neck  or  the  girdle. 

I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone, 
not  a  ribbon,  glass,  pomander,  brooch,  table-book, 
ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn- 
ring,  to  keep  ray  pack  from  fasting.  Shak. 

Your  only  way  to  make  a  good  pomander  is  this. 
Take  an  ounce  of  the  purest  garden  mould,  cleans'd 
and  steeped  seven  days  in  change  of  motherless 
rose-water;  then  take  the  best  labdanum,  benjoin, 
both  storaxes,  ambergris,  civet,  and  musk.  Incor- 
porate them  together  and  work  them  into  what  form 
you  please.  This,  if  your  breath  be  not  too  valiant, 
will  make  you  smell  as  sweet  as  my  lady's  dog. 

Lingita,  old  play  (1607). 

Pomard  (po-mar/),  n.  A  fine  wine  made 
from  grapes  grown  near  Pomard,  a  village 
of  France  in  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r. 

Pomatum  (po-ma'tum),  n.  [From  L. pomum, 
an  apple.  See  POMADE.  ]  A  perfumed 
unguent  or  composition  used  in  dressing 
the  hair;  pomade.  It  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  external  application. 

Pomatum  (po-ma'tum),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  apply 
pomatum  to  the  hair. 

Pome  (pom),  n.  [L.  pomum,  an  apple.]  1.  In 
bot.  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  pericarp  without 
valves,  containing  a  capsule  or  capsules,  as 
the  apple,  pear,  &c.— 2.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
a  ball  of  precious  metal  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  placed  on  the  altar  during  the 
winter  months,  to  prevent  accidents  with 
the  chalice  from  the  hands  of  the  priests 
becoming  numb  with  cold. 

Pomet  (pom),  v.i.  [Fr.  pommer,  to  form  a 
head,  from  pomme,  an  apple.]  To  grow  to 
a  head,  or  form  a  head  in  growing. 

Pomecitron(pom'sit-ron),  n.  [Pome  and 
citron.  ]  A  citron  apple.  '  Apricots,  limons, 
pomecitrons,  and  such  like.'  B.  Jonson. 

Pomegranate  (pom'gran-at),  n.  [L.  pomum, 
an  apple,  and  granatum,  grained,  having 
many  grains  or  seeds.  See  GRAIN  and  GAB- 
NET.]  1.  The  fruit  of  a  tree,  Punica  gra- 
natiim.  This  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange, 
having  a  hard  rind  filled  with  a  soft  pulp 
and  numerous  seeds.  The  pulp  is  of  a  red- 
dish colour  and  a  pleasant  sub-acid  taste, 
and  the  rind  highly  astringent.  The  dried 
flowers,  which  are  also  astringent,  were  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
balaustine  flowers. —  2.  The  tree  that  pro- 


duces pomegranates. —3.  An  ornament  re- 
sembling a  pomegranate  on  the  robe  and 
ephod  of  the  Jewish  high-priest. 


Pomegranate  (Punica granatum}. 

Pomegranate-tree  (pom'gran-at-tre),  n. 
The  tree  which  produces  pomegranates;  the 
Punica  granatum.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  15  or  20  feet,  with  numerous  slender 
branches,  some  of  which  are  armed  with 
sharp  thorns.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia,  whence  it  has  been  conveyed  on 
the  one  side  to  Southern  Europe,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and 
eventually  to  the  New  World.  The  bark 
has  been  used  in  dyeing,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  the  colour  to  yellow  morocco 
leather.  See  PUNICA. 

Pomel,t  n.  Any  ball  or  round  thing;  the 
top  of  the  head. 

His  horse  .  .  .  pight  him  upon  the  pomet  of  his 
head.  Chaucer, 

Pomelee,t  a.  [Fr.  pommett,  from  pomme,  L. 
pomum,  an  apple.  ]  Spotted  with  round 
spots  like  apples ;  dappled.  Chaucer. 
Pomeroy,  Pomeroyal(pom'roi,  pom'roi-al), 
n.  [Fr.  pomme.,  an  apple,  and  rot,  the  king, 
and  royal,  royal.]  Royal  apple;  a  particular 
sort  of  apple. 

Pome-water  (pom'wa-ter),  n.  A  sort  of 
sweet,  juicy  apple.  'Ripe  as  a. pome-water.' 
Shak.  Spelled  also  Pom-water. 
Pomey  (pom'i),  n.  [Fr.  pomme,  grown  round 
like  an  apple.  ]  In  her.  the  figure  of  an  apple 
or  a  roundel,  always  of  a  green  colour. 
Ppmfret  (pom'fret),  n.  An  acanthoptery- 
gian  fish  of  the  genus  Stromateus,  having 
the  same  compressed  form  as  the  dory,  but 
the  muzzle  blunt  and  not  retractile.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Fomiferous  (po-mif'er-us),  a.  [L.  pomum, 
an  apple,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Apple- 
bearing;  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  which 
bear  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  melons, 
gourds,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  &c.,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  bacciferous  or  berry-bear- 
ing plants.  'Pomtferous  herbs.'  Hay. 
Pommage  (pom'aj),  n.  The  substance  of 
apples  ground  before  or 
after  the  cider  isexpress- 
(•Y}  ed;  pomace. 

Pommee,  Pommettee 
O — '  ' — ^  (pom'me,poui'met-te)jjp. 
[Fr.  pomme'e,  from  L.  po- 
mum, an  apple.]  In  her. 
said  of  a  cross,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  termin- 
ate in  buttons  or  knobs 
like  those  of  a  pilgrim's 
staff. 


Cross  pommee. 


Pommel  (pum'mel),n.  [O.Fr.  pommel,  Mod. 
Fr.  pommeau,  like  It.  porno  della  spada,  the 
pommel  of  a  sword,  from  L.  pomum,  an  apple 
or  a  similar  fruit.]  A  knob  or  ball  or  any- 
thing of  similar  shape ;  especially,  (a)  the 
knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword;  (6)  the  protu- 
berant part  of  a  saddle-bow ;  (c)  the  round 
knob  on  the  frame  of  a  chair;  (d)  the  bull- 
shaped  ornament  used  as  a  finial  to  the 
conical  or  dome-shaped  roof  of  a  turret,  pa- 
vilion, &c.  2  Chr.  iv.  12. 

Pommel  (pum'mel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pom- 
melled; ppr.  pomelling.  [From  the  noun.  ] 
To  beat  as  with  a  pommel,  that  is,  with 
something  thick  or  bulky;  to  bruise.  Spelled 
also  Pummel. 

Pommelion  (pom-meTyon),  n.  [From  pom- 
mel.'} The  cascabel  or  hindmost  knob  of  a 
cannon. 

Pommelled  (pum'meld),  p.  and  a.  1.  Beaten; 
bruised.— 2.  In  her.  having  pommels,  as  a 
sword  or  dagger. 


ch,  cAalu;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Men;  th,  thiu;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Pomologlcal  (pd-mo-loj'ik-alX  a.    PerUin 

Ing  ti>  pomology. 
PomologUt  0>6-inolVjlit).  n.    One  who  it 

verted  In  pomology;  a  cultivator  of  fruit- 

Pomology  (po-mol'o-jlx  n.  (L  ponmm,  an 
apple,  andUr  logo*,  discourse.)  lh»t  branch 
of  knowledge  ttiat  dealt  with  fruits,  or  that 
branch  of  gardening  which  embrace*  the 
cultivation  of  fruit-trees  or  frult-beariiij; 
thrubt,  Ac.  Hmtlom 

Pomona  (po-n>6/naX  n.  1.  The  Roman  god- 
dett  who  presided  orer  frait-treea.—  2.  A 
tmall  planet  or  aaterold  between  the  orliiu 
of  Mara  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Gold- 
Mhmidt,  28th  October,  1SS7. 
Pomotli  (|Mi-mA'tii).  ».  (Or.  poma,  a  lid  or 
cover,  and  on*,  dtof,  an  ear.  )  Agenutof  fithes 
belonging  to  the  perch  family  (Percidte). 
characterized  by  the  body  being  cnmpretted 
and  oral,  and  hya  membranous  prolongation 
at  the  angle  of  the  operculum.  They  Inhabit 
the  riven,  Ac.,  of  America,  where  they  are 
called  Pond-perch. 

Pomp  (pompX  n.  f  Fr.  pompr.  L.  pmnpa  . 
from  Gr.  pompe,  a  solemn  procession,  from 
pempo,  to  tend.  )  1.  A  procession  distin 
gnfched  by  tjilendour  or  magniflcence  ;  a 
pageant;  a  piece  of  pageantry.  'All  tin- 
paiitpt  of  a  Roman  triumph.'  Additon. 

AH  eye*  you  draw.  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart  ; 
Of  your  own  fomf  yourself  the  greatest  part. 

2.  Magnificence;  parade;  tpleudour  '  The 
majestic  pomp  or  the  tender  miuic  of  its 
language.  Dr.  Caird. 

Vain  /owi/  ami  glory  of  this  worl.l.  I  hate  ye.  .SAd*. 

STH.  Dltplay,  parade,  pageant.  pageantry. 

tplendour,  state,  magnificence,  ostentation 

grandeur,  pride. 
Pompt  (pomp),  r.  i    To  manifest  pomp:  to 

make  a  pompous  display     B.  Juiuon. 
Pompatlc.t  a.    [L.I.    pompaticu*,  pompn- 

rtu.f    Pompom;   splendid;    ostentatious 

•  Pompatic,  foolish,  proud,  perverse,  wicked,  ' 
profane  wordt.  '    Barrow. 

Porapelmoose,   Pompelmous   (pom'ix-1-  i 
mot.  pom'pel-mns),  n.  (Probably  of  Eastern  | 
origin.)    An  Kant  Indian  fruit  closely  akin  ' 
to  the  shaddock  (the  fruit  of  Cttnu  ifccu- 
mana).  of  which  perhaps  It  is  only  a  variety.  j 
In  tatte  It  retemlilei  the  best  oranges.     It 
is  now  Imported  into  Britain.     It  Ft  often  I 
preterved  with  wine,  and  Its  rind  Is  candled  ' 

•  'ailed  alto  Pompelo,  PaatpoUon 
Pompelo  (ponTpc-Io),  n.    Same  as  1'ompel- 

• 
Pompett  (pom'pet).  n.  (O  Fr  pompeltr.  ]  In 

printing,  tnc  ball  formerly  used  to  ink  the 

type.1. 
Pompholyz  (pom'fo-llkt),  n,    [fir. 


Amusement  to  see  genuine  Ulent  stmifKling  against 
a  ftmfoHi  display  oT  it.  Lamt. 

STN.  Showy,  splendid,  magnlflcent,  superb. 
august,  grand,  stately,  dignified,  magiste- 
rial, lofty,  ostentatious,  boastful. 
Pompously  (ponVpoi-nX  adv.  In  a  pomp- 
ous manner;  with  great  parade  or  display; 
magnificently;  splendidly;  ostentatiously. 
Dryden. 

Pompousness  (pom'pus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  pompons;  magnificence:  splendour: 
great  display  of  show;  ostentatiousneas.  Ad- 
diton. 

Pomum  (po'mum),  "•  [L.J  An  apple.— 
Ptnnum  Ailami,  In  anat.  Adam's  apple. 
See  under  ADAH 

Pom- water  (pom'wa-ter),  ».  Saiue  as  Pome- 
wattr. 

Poncho  (pon'cho),  n.  [Sp.  ]  1.  A  sort  of 
cloak  or  loose  garment  worn  by  the  South 
American  Indians,  and  also  by  many  of  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  South  America.  It 
resembles  a  narrow  blanket  with  a  slit  in 
the  middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  so 
that  it  hantrs  down  before  and  liehind,  leav- 
ing the  arms  free. —2.  A  trade  name  for 
camlet  or  strong  worsted. 
Pond  (pond),  n.  [Old  or  provincial  forms 
are  pan,  poun,  and  the  word  is  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  pen  and  pound,  an  inclosure, 
from  A.  Sax.  pund ,  an  Inclosure,  whence  pyn- 
dan,  to  shut  in;  comp.  pen  in  sense  of  a  dam 
for  water,  and  Sc.  dam,  which  is  used  for  the 
Inxly  of  water  kept  In  by  a  dam.  ]  A  collec- 
tion or  body  of  still  water  of  less  extent 
than  a  lake.  Ponds  may  be  artificial  or  na- 
tural; In  the  former  case  they  are  hollowed 
in  the  soil.ora  natural  depression  is  dammed 


2.  Heavy  matter.      •  The  pmiderotitit,  of 
arclueology.'    Sir  F.  J'alynive 
Ponderous  (non'der-us),  a.    [L.  pandtrom, 
See  PONDER.)    1.  Very  heavy;  weighty  ai 
a  pimde rowt  shield;  a  pondtraut  load    'Vhe 
sepulchre  .  .  .  hath  oped  his  poiuleroui  an 
marble  jaws.'    tihalc. 

The  evil  they  are  contending  with  is  too  foittlerox, 
to  be  moved  by  the  shoulders  that  are  set  to  it. 

2.  Important ;   momentous.     •  Your  more 
pmulermiK  and  settled  project.'  .S'/iafr  [Rare  1 

3.  Forcible;  strongly  Impulsive. 


-,    ,         . 

lyi.  a  Imbble.  slag.  ortcoriiD.  from  pmuZi,* 
a  tumour,  a  bubble,  a  pustule)  1  The  whit  J 
oxide  which  sublimes  during  the  >-oml>iution 
of  zinc:  formerly  called  (lowers  of  zinc  It 
riies  and  adheres  to  the  dome  of  the  furnace 
and  the  covers  of  the  crucibles.  -2  In  med  I 
a  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  skin.  See  j 

PompUlloni  (pum-pil'yon).  »     A  pomatum 

or  ointment  prepare.!  from  Mack  poplar 

buds.     C"t'jravr. 
Fomplon'pum'pl-on).n.  (O.  Fr.  pompmi  from 

L.  pepo  peponi,.  Or.  pep,;,i.  a  pumpkin  )  A 

pumpkin;  a  plant  and  1U  fruit  of  the  genus 

(.ucurbita. 
Pomplrel  (pom'plr),  «.  [L  ponium.  an  apple 

and  pyrut.  a  pear.  )  A  kind  of  apple  ;  a  sort 

ofpearmaln      AinmnrlH. 
Ppmpoleon  <pom-p6'l*-i>M>    «.    Same  as 

/  ompet  inootf. 
Pompoa(pon.pon).n     [Fr]  An  ornament, 

•§  •  feather,  artlflclal  fl,,wor,  Ac.,  for  a  Imn' 

net  or  hat  ;   ipecittcaUjr.   milii.   the  ball- 
ift  of  coloured  wool  wom  by  infantry  In 

front  i.f  the  shako  Inntcad  of  a  feather 
Pomposity  (pom-nos'i.U),n.  (ItjmiHncwM  ] 

I'ompousneas;  ottentation;  boasting 
Pomposo<j>om.p6'soX    [It]    Inmiwicadl- 
i-tion  to  perform  the  passage  or  more- 

l  s°t,7e        "  ™ 


up  for  the  retention  of  water.  Their  prin- 
cipal objects  when  so  made  are  to  store  up 
water  for  driving  mill-wheels ;  to  serve  as 
breeding  places  for  fish;  to  be  used  as  places 
where  swimming  may  be  safely  learned  or 
practised,  and  for  skating  purposes,  Ac. ;  or 
merely  for  ornament. 

Pond  (pond),  v.t.  To  make  Into  a  pond  ;  to 
collect  In  a  pond  by  stopping  the  current  of 
a  river. 

Fond  t  (pond),  t.t    To  ponder. 

Pleascth  you,  fond  your  suppliant's  plaint. 

Ponder  (pon'der),  r  f  [Fr.  pondere^'"trom 
L.  pondero,  to  weigh,  from  pendtu,  weight.  I 
1. 1  To  weigh.  •  Pondered  In  an  egal  balance  ' 
Hall.  -2.  To  weigh  carefully  In  the  mind 
to  consider  carefully;  to  think  about;  to  re- 
flect upon. 

Mary  kcj.t  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in 
lier  heart.  Lll  u  ,, 

3.  To  examine  carefully. 

Fender  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways 
lie  established.  - 


grandeur, 


with 


.  „          —  1  Showing  lelf-inV 
PnrUnce  ;  ethlblting  an  exaggerated  tenae 
a«nlty:  pretentious:  ottentatiooj  ;  as 
»  wry  pompaiu  In  bis  manners.     'The 
«"t  vwltr  of  the  old  •chool-mi.treaT 


n««.  Or.  fat.  fall 


Ponder  (pon'der X  t.  i.  To  think ;  to  muse  • 
to  deliberate:  with  on  or  over;  as,  to  ponder 
over  what  we  have  heard.  '  To  ponder  on 
things.'  Shak 

Ponderability  (pon'dcr-a-biH-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ponderable;  that 
property  of  todies  by  which  they  possess 
sensible  weight. 

Ponderable  ( pon'd6r-a-bl ),  a.  [L.  pander- 
vei"h  d8*8  Pu>i"ER  ]  Caimhl<>  °i  being 

The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  hour,  yet  the 
\Si5  k  scarce  visible,  and  the  noison  com 
•afcCMM  notfonderat>fe.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ponderableness  (pon'der-a-bl-nes),n  State 
•  >r  being  ponderable;  ponderability. 

Ponderal  (pon'der-al),  a.  (From  pondtu, 
weight )  F-stlmatcdorascertained  by  weight 
as  distinguished  from  numeral;  as  a  ixm- 
*jy  drachma.  Arbuthnot.  [Rare] 

Ponderance  (pon'der-ans),  n.  [L.  ponder- 
am.  ponderantit.fpr.  of  pondero  to  weigh  ] 
Weight;  gravity.  (Rare.) 

Ponderatet  (pon'der-at),  v.t.  To  ponder- 
to  consider.  Wriyht. 

Ppnderatlont(pon-der-a'shon).n.  [L  pon- 
deratio.  See  PONDER.)  The  act  of  weigjiing 

While  we  perspire  we  absorb  the  outward  air  and 
the  quantity  of  perspired  matter,  found  by  fSmSS. 
SJfiJt    ,*  '"'  difference  between  that  and  the 
"  ""hi*"'.  /*rt**,,<*. 

Ponderer  (pon'der-erX  ».    One  that  pon- 
aertj  one  that  weighs  in  his  mind.     "The 
and    shaper  of   his   discourses.' 


Ponderingly  (pon'der-iug-ll),  adv     In  a 

lerinit  manner;  with  consideration  or 

delilwratlon.    Hammond 

Ponderosity  (pon-der-ou'l-tl),  n.  i.  The  state 

being  ponderous;  weight;  gravity;  heavl- 

BoMfcljmarlMble  for  its  admirable  ductility  and 
Ray. 


Pressed  with  the  ponderous  blow 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  the  abyss  below. 

—Ponderous  tpar,  heavy-spar,  or  barytes. 
Ponderously  (pon'der-us  li),  adv.     In  a 
ponderous  manner;  with  great  weight 
Ponderousness  (pon'der-us-nes)   n     The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ponderous;  ponder- 
osity.    •  The  pondermisnees  of  a  mill-stone  ' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Pond-Illy  (nond'lil-i).  n.    The  water-lily 
Pond-perch  (pond'perch),  n.    A  fish  of  the 
genus  Pomotis  (which  see). 
Pond-weed  (pond'wed),  n.    The  common 
name  of  various  British  species  of  plant* 
of  the  genus  Potamogeton  and  nat.  order 
Aaiadaceic.     The  species  abound    In  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ditches  of  Britain  and 
continental  Europe.  The  horned  pond  weed 
is  of  the  genus  Zannichellia.  the  Z  palui- 
tris.    See  POTAMOOETON,  ZANNICHELLIA 
Pone  (pon),  n.    [North  Amer.  Indian  word  | 
Bread  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  corn 
with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk.    Bart'- 
lett.   (United  States.]   Written  also Paune 
Pone  (po'nS),  n.    (L.)     In  lau>,  (a)  a  writ 
whereby  an  action  depending  in  an  inferior 
court  might  he  removed  Into  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.    (6)  A  writ  whereby  the 
sheriff  was  commanded  to  take  security  of 
a  man  for  his  appearance  at  a  day  assigned 
Ponent  (po'nent),  o.    [It.  ponente,  the  west 
L.  ponens,  ponentis,  from  »ono,  to  set;  comp 
levant.]    1.  Western.    '  The  levant  and  the 
ponent  winds,  Kurus  and  Zephyr.'    Milton 
[Rare.]  — 2,  Applied  to  the  twelfth  of  Prof' 
H.  Rogers'  fifteen  divisions  of  the  palieozoic 
strata  in  the  Appalachian  chain  of  N'orth 
America.     It  corresponds  to  our  upper  and 
true  old  red  sandstone. 
Pongee  (pon'je),  n.     An  inferior  kind  of 
Indian  silk. 

Ponghee  (pon'ge),  n.  A  Burman  priest  of  the 
higher  order. 

Pongo  (pong'go),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
Simia  or  Pithecus  Wormbii,  which  Inhabits 
Borneo,  and  which  resembles  the  orang- 
outang in  its  general  form  and  erect  posi- 
tion, but  has  the  cheek-pouches  and  length- 
ened muzzle  of  the  baboon.  It  haa  also 
been  applied  to  the  gorilla  and  other  large 
apes. 

Poniard  (pon'yard).  n.  [Fr.  jwtVjjmrd.from 
pomg,  L.  jrugnus,  the  fist.)  A  small  dagger- 
a  pointed  weapon  for  stabbing. 

Those  bloody  brothers.  Hastings  and  the  rest 
Sheath'd  their  sharp  poniards  in  his  manly  breast. 

Poniard  (pon'yardX  »•<•  To  pierce"wlth  a 
poniard;  to  stab. 

Ponlbilltyt  (po-ni-bU'i-ti),  n.  [L  pono  to 
place.)  The  capability  of  being  placed 
Harrow.  [Rare.] 

Pons(ponz),n.  [L.]  Abridge.  In  anat.  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  two  parts; 
as,  UMwuf  Vanilii,  the  commissure  of  the 
cerebellum,  which  associates  the  two  lateral 
lobes  in  their  common  function.  —Point 
asinontm,  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Kin-lid,  so  named  from  Its  figure 
somewhat  resembling  a  bridge,  and  from 
the  difficulty  many  experience  in  gettii"- 
over  it;  the  asses'  bridge. 
Pontac  (pon'tak),  n.  [From  Pontac,  in  the 
Basses-l'yrene'es,  where  It  is  made  ]  A  sjie- 
cles  of  claret  wine. 

Pontage  (pon'taj),  n.  [L.L  pontanimn.  from 
L.  pon»,  pontii,  a  bridge.)  A  toll  or  tax  for 
the  maintenance  or  repair  of  bridges 
Pontederaceae  (pon'(ed-er-4"ifr?x  "•  pi- 
[Named  in  honour  of  Julius  P<n\tedera,mo- 
nmot  of  botany  at  Padua.  ]  A  nat.  order  of 
monocotyledons,  natives  of  America,  the 
East  Indies,  and  Africa.  They  are  aquatic 
or  marsh  plants,  and  are  unimportant  in 
regard  to  properties. 

Pontederla  (pon-te-der'i-a),  n.  The  typical 
genus  of  Pontederacen.  P.  eoniata  (the 
pickerel-weed) Is  a  common  North  American 
aquatic. 

Pontee  (pon-tc'),  n    [O  Fr  imntitlf.  a  pri<l 
something  pointed.)    In  glats  -  making,  an 


Pine,  pi,,;      note,  not,  mSve;       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  almne;      y.  8c.  fey. 
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ir  m  instrument  with  which  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  glass  is  gathered  up  and  taken  out  of 
the  glass-pot,  and  with  which  the  glass  is 
supported  while  working.  Written  also 
Pontil,  Puntel,  and  Punty. 

Pontia  (pon'shi-a),  n.  A  geuus  of  lepidopter- 
ous  insects,  of  which  the  common  white  or 
cabbage  butterfly  (P.  brassica)  is  a  well- 
known  species. 

Pontic  (pon'tik),  a.  [I/.  Pontus,  the  Euxine 
Sen,  c.'r.  Pontos.]  Pertaining  to  the  I'ontus, 
Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 

Like  to  the  Pontic  Sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb.  Shak. 

Pontifex  (pon'ti-feks),H.  pi.  Pontlflces(pon- 
tif'i-sez).  [L.  ]  The  name  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans designated  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  their  great  colleges  of  priests.  The 
chief  of  these  was  termed  Pontifex  Maxi- 
tmts. 

Pontiff  (pon'tif),  n.  [L.  pontifex,  pontificis, 
a  high-priest,  apparently  from  pong,  pontis, 
a  bridge,  and  facto,  to  make,  the  origin  of 
the  name  being  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  pontiflces  had  charge  of 
the  Sublician  Bridge,  which  was  sacred. } 
A  high-priest;  as,  (a)  a  Roman  pontifex; 
(0)  the  hig_h-priest  of  the  Jews;  (c)  the  pope. 
[The  last  is  the  most  common  meaning.] 

Pontiflc  (pon-tif'ik),  a.  1.  Relating  to 
pontiffs  or  priests.  '  The  pontific  college 
with  their  augurs  and  rtamens.'  Milton. — 
2.  Relating  to  a  pope ;  popish.  '  Pontifle 
fury. '  Shetistone. 

Pontifical  (pon-tif'ik-al),  a.  [L.  pmMficalis. 
See  PONTIFF.  ]  1.  Belonging  to  a  high-priest. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new, 

My  presence  like  a  robe  pontifical, 

Ne'er  seen,  but  wondered  at.  Shak. 

2,  Belonging  to  the  pope;  popish.  Raleigh; 
Milman.—3.  Bridge-building.  [This  mean- 
ing is  probably  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage,  and  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  word.  ] 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock. 

Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Milton. 

Pontifical  (pon-tif'ik-al),  n.  1.  A  book  con- 
taining rites  and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

2.  pi.  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  a  pope, 
priest,  or  bishop. 

Pontlflcalltyt  (pon-tif'i-kal"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  and  government  of  the  pope ;  the 
papacy.  Usher. 

Pontlflcally  (pon-tif'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
pontifical  manner. 

Pontificate  (pon-tif'i-kat),  n.  [L.  pontifi- 
catus.]  1.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  high- 
priest.— 2.  The  office  or  dignity  of  the  pope. 

He  turned  hermit  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to 
the  pontificate .  Addison. 

3.  The  reign  of  a  pope. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  may  all  re- 
cover themselves  under  the  present  pontificate. 

Addison. 

Pontificate  (pon-tif'i-kat).  v.i.  To  exercise 
solemn  priestly  functions  with  full  cere- 
monial :  said  of  the  higher  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries;  as,  to. pontificate  at  high  mass. 
Stonnonth. 

Pontiftce  (pon'ti-fis),  n.  [L.  pans,  pontis, 
a  bridge,  and  facia,  to  make.  See  PONTIF- 
ICAL, 8.]  Bridge-work;  structure  or  edifice 
of  a  bridge.  [Rare.  ] 

At  the  brink  of  chaos,  near  the  foot 

Of  this  new,  wondrous  pontifice.      Milton. 

Pontiflcian,t  Pontiflclalt  (pon-ti-ti'shan, 
pon-ti-fi'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pontiff  or 
pope;  pontifical.  Burton;  Bp.  Hall. 

Pontiflciant  (pon-ti-fl'shan),  n.  One  that 
adheres  to  the  pope ;  a  papist.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pontil  (pon'til),  n.    See  PONTEE. 

Pontine  (pon'tin).  a.  [L.]  Applied  to  an  ex- 
tensive marshy  district  between  Rome  and 
Xaples. 

Pontlevls  (pont'le-vis),  n.  [Fr.  ]  In  the 
inanege,  the  resistance  of  a  horse  by  rearing 
repeatedly  on  his  hind-legs  so  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  coming  over. 

Ponton  (pon-ton'),  n.    Same  as  Pontoon. 

Pontonier,  Pontonnier  (pon-ton-eY),  n. 
[  Fr.  ]  A  soldier  having  the  charge  of 
pontoons;  one  who  constructs  pontoon  - 
bridges. 

Pontoon  (pon-ton'),  n.  [Fr.  ponton,  from  L. 
pom,  pontis,  a  bridge.  ]  1.  In  milit.  engin. 
a  Hat-bottomed  boat,  or  any  light  framework 
or  floating  body  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
temporary  bridge  over  a  river.  One  form  of 
pontoon,  used  in  the  British  service,  is  a  hol- 
low tin-plate  cylinder,  with  hemispherical 
ends,  and  divided  by  several  longitudinal  and 
transverse  partitions  to  act  as  braces  and  to 


prevent  sinking  if  pierced  by  a  shot  or  by 
accident.  Another  is  in  the  form  of  a  decked 
canoe,  and  consists  of  a  timber  frame  covered 


Pontoon. 

IT,  Pontoon,  external  and  internal  structure.  **,End 
of  same,  supporting  the  roadway,  c.—  Plan  of  bridge. 
da.  Pontoons,  e.  Rafters  for  supporting  the  roadway. 
/,  Roadway  complete. 

with  sheet  copper.  It  is  formed  in  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  which  are  locked  together  for  use 
and  dislocated  for  transportation,  and  is  also 
divided  into  air-tight  chambers.—  2.  Naut.  a 
lighter,  a  low  flat  vessel  resembling  a  barge, 
furnished  with  cranes,  capstans,  and  other 
machinery:  used  in  careening  ships,  chiefly  in 
the  Mediterranean.—  3.  In  hydraulic  engin. 

(a)  a  water-tight  structure  or  frame  placed 
beneath  a  submerged  vessel  and  then  filled 
with  air  to  assist  in  refloating  the  vessel. 

(b)  A  water-tight  structure  which  is  sunk  by 
filling  with  water  and  raised  by  pumping  it 
out  :  used  to  close  a  sluice-way  or  entrance  to 
a  dock.    Spelled  also  Ponton. 

Pontoon-bridge  (pon-ton'brij),  n.  A  tempor- 
ary military  bridge  supported  on  pontoons. 

Pontoon-train  (pon-ton'tran),  n.  Milit. 
the  carriages  or  wagons  and  materials  car- 
ried with  an  army  to  construct  bridges. 

Pont-volant  (pont-vo'lant),  n.  [Fr.  pont, 
bridge,  and  volant,  flying.]  Milit.  a  flying- 
bridge,  a  kind  of  bridge  used  in  sieges  for 
surprising  a  port  or  outwork  that  has  but  a 
narrow  moat.  It  is  composed  of  two  small 
bridges  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  so  con- 
trived that,  by  the  aid  of  cords  and  pulleys, 
the  upper  one  may  be  pushed  forward  till  it 
reaches  the  destined  point. 

Pony  (po'ni),  n.  [Gael,  ponaidh  ,  Ir.  poni,  a 
pony,  a  docked  horse.]  1.  A  small  variety  of 
horse.  —  2.  The  sum  of  £25,  probably  from 
that  having  been  about  the  price  of  a  pony. 
[Sporting  slang.  ] 

He  can't  go  away  without  paying  me  a  pony  he 
owes  me.  Thackeray. 

3.  A  translation  of  an  author  used  by  stu- 
dents or  schoolboys,  or  any  book  for  unfairly 
assisting  schoolboys  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons.  [Slang.] 

Pood(pod),n.  [Rus.  pud.]  A  Russian  weight, 
equal  to  40  Russian  or  36  English  Ibs.  avoir- 
dupois. 

Poodle  (po'dl),  n.  [G.  and  Dan.  pudel,  D. 
poedel,  L.G.  budel,  a  poodle.]  A  small  variety 
of  dog  covered  with  long  curling  hair,  and 
remarkable  for  its  great  intelligence  and 
affection;  the  French  barbet,  with  long 
silky  hair,  in  great  request  as  a  lady's  pet,  is 
a  variety. 

Pooh  (po).  inter}.  Pshaw  !  pish  !  an  expres- 
sion of  dislike,  scorn,  or  contempt. 

Pooh-pooh  (po'po).  ».  (.  To  turn  aside  with  a 
pooh  ;  to  express  dislike,  scorn,  or  contempt 
for  ;  to  sneer  at. 

George  pooh-poohed  the  wine  and  bullied  the 
waiters  royally.  Thackeray. 

Pool 

pu 

Th  .         ,  , 

pit,  Ir.  and  Gael,  poll,  a  pool,  a  pit,  mire, 
mud.  Perhaps  akin  to  L.  palm,  a  marsh, 
Gr.  pelos,  mud.]  1.  A  small  collection  of 
water  or  other  liquid  in  a  hollow  place  ;  a 
small  piece  of  stagnant  water.  '  The  filthy- 
mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell.'  Shafc.  —  2.  A 
hole  in  the  course  of  a  stream  deeper  than 
the  ordinary  bed. 

The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 

The/cW  beneath  it  never  still.       Tennyson. 

Pool  (pbl),  n.  [Fr.  poule,  a  hen.)  1.  The 
receptacle  for  the  stakes  at  certain  games  of 
cards,  billiards,  &c.  —  2.  The  stakes  them- 
selves; as,  he  won  the  pool.  —  3.  A  variety  of 
play  at  billiards  in  which  each  of  the  players 
stakes  an  equal  sum,  the  winner  carrying 
off  the  whole;  as,  to  play  pool.—  4.  In  rifle 
practize,  firing  for  prizes  on  the  principle 


.  aceray. 

ol  (pol),  n.  [A.  Sax.  p6l,  L.G.  pohl,  pool, 
uhl,  Icel.  pollr,  D.  poll,  G.  pfuhl,  pool,  fen. 
he  word  is  also  Celtic  ;  W.  pivll,  a  pool,  a 


that  every  competitor  pays  a  certain  sum 
for  every  shot,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
day  except  a  certain  proportion  are  divided 
among  the  successful  competitors. 

Pool-ball  (pol'bal),  n.  In  billiards,  one  of 
several  ivory  balls,  about  2  inches  in  diame 
ter,  used  in  the  game  of  pool. 

Pooler  (pol'er),  n.  An  instrument  to  stir  a 
tan  vat. 

Pool-snipe  (pol'snip).  n.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Totanus;  the  redshank. 

Poon  (pon),  n.  A  Malay  name  for  the  timber 
of  several  trees,  used  for  masts  and  spars. 
See  POONA-WOOD. 

Poona-wood,  Peon-wood  (po'na-wnd, 
pon'wud),  ?i.  The  timber  of  Calophyllunt 
Inophyllum  and  C.  angustifoliuin,  natives 
of  Penang  and  the  countries  east  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  It  is  very  much  used  in  the 
East  Indies,  particularly  in  ship-building, 
for  planks  and  spars. 

Poop  (pop),  n.  [Fr.  poiipe,  from  L.  puppis, 
the  poop.]  1.  The  highest  and  aftermost 
part  of  a  ship's  deck,  or  a  partial  deck 
extending  close  aft,  above  the  complete 
deck  of  the  vessel.  —  2.  In  arch,  a  poppy- 
head  (which  see). 

Poop  (pop),  ».(.  JVaiit.  to  break  heavily 
over  the  stern  or  quarter  of;  to  drive  in  the 
stern  of.  'A  sea  which  he  thought  was 
going  to  poop  her. '  Lord  Duferin. 

Poop  (pop),  v.i.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by 
blowing;  to  break  wind. 

Poor  (por),  o.  [O.E.  pome,  O.Fr.  pome, 
povre,  Mod.  Fr.  pauvre,  from  L.  pauper, 
poor,  possibly  from  pauca  and  pario,  to 
produce.]  1.  Destitute  of  riches,  or  not 
having  property  sufficient  for  a  comfort- 
able subsistence;  needy.  It  is  often  syn- 
onymous with  indigent  and  with  necessitous, 
denoting  extreme  want ;  it  is  also  applied  to 
persons  who  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  pro- 
perty, but  are  not  rich ;  as,  a  poor  man  or 
woman;  poor  people. — 2.  In  laic,  so  destitute 
of  property  as  to  be  entitled  to  maintenance 
from  the  public. —  3.  In  general,  wanting 
good  or  desirable  qualities,  or  the  qualities 
which  render  a  thing  valuable,  excellent, 
proper,  or  sufficient  for  its  purpose;  as,(n) 
destitute  of  or  having  little  value,  worth,  or 
importance;  of  little  use;  trifling;  insignifi- 
cant. 

That  I  have  wronged  no  man  will  be  a  poof  plea 
or  apology  at  the  last  day.  Calamy. 

(b)  Inferior;  paltry;  mean;  shabby;  as,  apooi- 
coat;  a  poor  house. 

We  have  seen  how/oorand  contemptible  a  force  h.T  s 
been  raised  by  those  who  appeared  openly.  Addison. 

(c)Destitute  of  fertility;  barren ;  exhausted : 
as,  poor  land.  (d)Lean;  emaciated;  as,  a 
poor  horse ;  the  ox  is  poor,  (e)  Destitute  of 
intellectual  or  artistic  merit;  barren;  mean; 
jejune;  as,  a  poor  composition;  a  poor essay; 
a  poor  discourse. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  host  of  smaller  men  whose 
poor  thoughts  clothe  themselves  on  the  platfnrm  and 
through  the  press  in  poorer  words.  Dr.  Caird. 

(f)  Wanting  or  inferior  in  spirit  or  vigour; 
weak ;  powerless ;  impotent ;  as,  to  be  in 
poor  health;  poor-spirited.  'Very  poor  and 
unhappy  brains  for  drinking. '  Shale. 

A  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe  that  his'genius. 
whrch  was  otherwise  brave,  was,  in  the  presence  of 
Octavianus,  poor  and  cowardly.  Bacon. 

(g) Uncomfortable ;  restless;  as,  the  patient 
has  had  a  poor  night.  — 4.  Worthy  of  pity  or 
sympathy;  pitiable;  ill-fated. 

Vex'd  sailors  curse  the  rain 
For  which  poor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain,    trailer. 

5.  A  word  of  tenderness  or  endearment. 
'  Poor,  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing.'  Prior. 

Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.     Shak. 

6.  A  word  of  slight  contempt ;  wretched. 

The  poor  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees  and 
councils  he  had  occasion  to  use.  Tft.  Baiter. 

7.  A  word  of  modesty,  used  in  speaking  of 
things  pertaining  to  one's  self. 

And  for  mine  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pray.  ShaJt. 

— Theportr,  collectively,  usedasanoun,  those 
who  are  destitute  of  property ;  the  indigent ; 
the  needy :  opposed  to  the  rich.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  those  persons  or  that  portion  of 
the  population  of  any  country,  who,  being 
destitute  of  wealth,  are,  through  misfortune, 
age,  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  want  of  em- 
ployment, or  other  cause,  unable  to  support 
themselves,  and  have  to  depend  for  support 
on  the  contributions  of  others. 

I  have  observed  the  more  public  provisions  are  made 
for  the  poor  the  less  they  provide  for  themselves. 


ch,  eAain:      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g.  go;      j..?'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton:      ng.  ama;      TH,  then;  th.  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh  azure.— See  KKY. 
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— Poor  in  ipirit,  ID  s  Scriptural  sense,  hum- 
ble ;  contrite ;  abased  In  one's  own  sight  by  a 
sense  of  guilt.  Mat.  r.  S. 

Poor-box  (pdrlwks),  n.  A  box  to  receive 
money  for  the  poor. 

Poorfu'  (porru).  a     Powerful.    [Scotch) 

Poorhouse  (portiousX  n.  A  residence  for 
persons  recemng  public  charity;  a  work- 
house ;  sn  alms-house. 

Poor-John  (por-jon1),  n.  A  flail  of  the  cod 
family,  formerly  a  cheap  kind  of  food. 

Ti«  well  thou  art  not  6»h ;  if  thou  hadst,  thou  hadst 

SSBUI, 


Poor-law  (pot-Ill).  n.  A  law  or  the  laws  col 
lectlrely  eitabllihed  by  act  of  parliament  for 
the  management  of  the  fundi  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  poor,  and  for  applying  those 
fund*  in  the  best  manner,  so  a*  to  afford  the 
Decenary  relief  to  the  proper  object*. 
Poorllness  (  porTi-nes  ).  n  state  of  being 
poorly;  Ill-health.  Mn.  Gore. 
Poorly  (  porli  ),  adv.  In  a  poor  manner  or 
condition:  (a)  without  wealth;  in  indigence 
or  want  of  the  convenience!  and  comforts 
of  life  ;  ai.  to  live  poorly  (o)  With  little  or 
no  succeu  ;  f  n  an  inferior  manner  ;  insuffi- 
ciently; defectively;  as,  these  men  have 
succeeded  poorly  in  business. 

If  you  sow  one  ground  with  the  same  kind  of  grain 
It  will  prosper  but  foorly. 


Bacon. 


You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
That  /*»-,>  satisfy  our  eyes. 


(c)  Meanly;  without  spirit 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low. 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire. 
Drydtn. 

Poorly  (pOrll),  o.  Somewhat  ill ;  indisposed ; 
not  in  health.  (Colloq.) 

For  three  or  four  weeks  past  I  hare  lost  ground, 
baring  been  foorty  in  health.  Tit.  Scotl. 

Poor-man-of-mutton  (por'man-ov.mnt"n), 
n.  Cold  mutton  broiled;  especially,  the  re- 
mains of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  broiled 
(Scotch.) 

Poorness  (por'nes).  n.  Tlie  state,  condition, 
or  quality  of  being  poor,  in  any  of  the  senses 
of  the  word;  poverty. 

No  less  I  hate  him  than  the  gates  of  hell, 
Tnat>0*mr/s  can  forie  an  untruth  to  tell. 

The  f*.-r»,n  of  the  herbs  shows  the  /Wr"«"  of 
the  earth.  «„„„ 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well  as 
fieorntti  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of  sla- 

Poor-rate  (por'rat),  n.  An  assessment  or 
tax  Imposed  by  law  for  the  relief  or  support 
of  the  poor. 

Poor-spirited  (por.spi'rit-ed),o.  Of  a  mean 
spirit;  cowardly;  base. 

Uirvanl/Mrj/trufef  wretch  1  thou  hast  deceiv'd 
m<-  Drrtnif. 

Poor  -  splrttedness  (por-spl'rit-ed-nes).  n. 
Meanness  or  baseness  of  spirit:  cowardice. 
'  That  meanness  and  pwir-ttpiriudnesg  that 
accompanies  guilt'  South. 

Poor's  Roll  (norz  rtl),  n.  1.  A  roll  or  list 
of  paupers,  or  persons  entitled  to  or  who 
have  received  parochial  relief.— 2.  In  Scott 
laic.  Hie  roll  of  litigants  who.  by  reason  of 


3.  To  pawn  or  pledge  at  a  pawnbroker's. 
(Slang.)— To  pap  corn,  to  parch  or  roast  In- 
dian corn  until  it  expands  and  'pops'  open. 
(United  States)  — To  pop  the  ovsvCfoa,  in 
familiar  language,  to  make  an  oner  of  mar- 
riage to  a  lady. 

Pop  (pop),  adv.  Suddenly;  unexpectedly; 
with  sudden  entrance  or  appearance.  •  Pop 
goes  his  pate.'  Beau.  <4  /•'(. 

Pop-corn  (popTiorn),  n.  Corn  or  maize  fur 
parching;  parched  make;  popped-cora. 
( United  States.) 

Pop-dock  (pop'dok),  n.    The  foxglove. 

Pope  (pop),  n.    [A.  Sax.  pdpa,  from  L.L. 


The  Pope  in  his  habit  of  grand  ceremony. 

papa;  Or.  papa,  pappa*.  pappot;  Sp.  It  and 
1'g.  papa ;  Fr.  pope;.  The  word  denotes  fa- 
ther, and  is  among  the  first  words  articu- 
lated by  children.)  1.  The  BishopofRome 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  appellation  of  pope  was  in  early  times 
given  to  all  Christian  bishops;  but  about 
the  Utter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,  It  was  re- 
stricted to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  pecu- 
liar title  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be. 

2  In  the  Greek  Church,  a  parish  priest;  a 
chaplain  in  a  Greek  or  Russian  regiment 
in  a  ship,  &c.  —3.  The  ruffe,  a  small  lish 
closely  allied  to  the  perch;  the  Aetrinactr- 
ntia.—  4.  A  local  name  for  the  bullfinch 

Popedom  (pop'duni),  n.  1.  The  place,  office 
or  dignity  of  the  pope;  papal  dignity.— 
2.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

Popehood  (pop'hucl).  n.  The  condition  of 
being  a  pope;  papal  dignity. 

To  all  Popes  and  Pope's  Adrocates  .        the  an- 

I5""."'1.''0."""'11  is:  °""  '"'  ""  v<>ur  /V/v*««rfhas 
Carlytt. 


Pootry,Poutrte(put'riXn.  Poultry  (Scotch  1 
Pop  (pop),  n.  [  From  tlie  sound.  ]  1.  A  small 
smart  quick  s<.und  or  report.-!  A  beverage 
"  '!',  '''  '!?uel  '"""  Ule  ">ottle  containing  it 
"  tn  a  slight  nflatm  or  pop:  chiefly  used 
In  composition  ;  as,  flufufoit.  (Slang  1  - 
|Ag.p.  •  A  pdr  ofV?.,  sUver-mountcd  • 
tiiruttlfU.  [Slang.] 

POD  (pop).  PI.  pret  popped;  ppr.  popping 
1  To  appear  to  the  eye  suddenly  •  to  enter 
or  Issue  forth  with  a  quick,  sudden  motion 

I  startM  at  his  f.ff,*f  upon  me  unwpectedly. 

)  dart;  to  start  from  place  to  place'sud- 


content  to  beslave  our  faith  into  their  vove- 

hng.'    Bp.  Hall. 
Popelot,t  n.  (From  L  pupa,  a  doll,  whence 

puppet.}    A  little  doll     Chaucer. 
Popery  (po-por-l),  ».    The  religion  of  the 


22*  fcH!  MSf  k  '*''>?"(  "P  and  down  e»ery 
"JJMJUJJPM  Uttk  pap.,  u,  the  audience,  like  J, 

Pop"?  £*)  'ft'"  <U*'PPelu' or  *°  suddenly. 

i   To  thrust  forward,  or  offer  sad- 
•ly  ;  to  thnut  »r  push  suddenly  with 
l!iti!-     "''"'•      /vWd  .  paper  Into  h 


Church  of  Rome,  comprehending  doctrines 

and  practice:  a  term  offensive  to  Eoman 

Catholics. 
Pope's  Eye  (  pops  i'),  n.     The  gland  sur- 

rounded with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh 

of  an  ox  or  sheep.    It  is  much  prized  for 

its  delicacy. 
Pope's-head  (pops-bed'),  n.     A  large  round 

brush  with  a  long  handle,  for  dusting  ceil- 

ings.   (Local.) 

An  actire  stirring  girl,  nerer  seen  without  a  car- 
pet-broom.  fofftJuaJ.  or  duster  in  her  hand. 

Popeshlp  (  pop-ship  V  „.    Tbf  rankTuV 
nfty  of  a  pope;  popehood. 

'  s''irilu?1,  Fatherhood  of  Cod's  Church. 


iu,'t!,,ft;i,0.,p.llto(T-   '  °°  louP°r  "»  o" 

with  this  slight  answer  T'    beau.  Jt  PL  — 


Popet.t  n.    A  puppet.     Chaucer 
Pop-gun  (p.'p'Kiin).  ?i      A  small  gun  or  tube 
ill  rammer  for  shooting   pellets,   which 
makes  a  'pop'  by  the  expansion  of  com- 
pressed air  when  the  pellet  Is  expelled 
Plngayt  (por/in  ga),  n.     A  popinjay. 
Popinjay  (pop'm-ja),  n.    [O.E.  - 
O.Sc.  papingo,  Fr.  papeyaut. 


.  i.  L  Or.  papagai,  from  Ar 
\ya,  aparrakect.J    l.tApar- 


and 

babagi 

rot 

Young  popinjay  t  learn  quickly  to  speak.    Atcham. 

2,t  A  woodpecker;  the  green  woodpecker 
'  The  daughters  of  Pierius  who  were  turned 
into  popinjayi  or  woodpeckers. '    1'eacham 
3.  A  gay  trilling  young  man;  a  fop  or  cox- 
comb.    •  To  be  so  pestered  by  a  popinjay  ' 
Shak.  —  4.  In  Scotland,  a  figure  of  a  bird 
decked  with  party-coloured  feathers  so  ss 
to  resemble  a  popinjay  or  parrot  used  In 
an  ancient  game  formerly  practised  with 
archery,  and  afterwards  with  firearms.    It 
was  suspended  to  a  pole,  and  served  for  s 
mark,  at  which  the  competitors  discharged 
their  pieces  at  the  distance  of  60  or  70 
Pices.    He  who  brought  down  the  mark 
held  the  title  of  Captain  of  the  Popinjay  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day.    Sir  W  Scott 
Popish  (pop'ish).  a.    Relating  to  the  pope- 
taught  by  the  pope;  pertaining  to  the  PODS 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  as,  popttA 
tenets  or  ceremonies:  used  with  rather  a 
contemptuous  shade  of  meaning. 
Popishly  (pop'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  popish  man- 
ner ;  with  a  tendency  to  popery ;  as  to  be 
popiehly  affected  or  inclined. 
Poplar  (pop'lar),  n.  [O.Fr.  poplier.  Mod  Fr 
peuplier,  from  L  populut,  a   poplar)    A 
common  name  of  sundry  well-known  trees, 
genus  Populus,   nat  order  Salicaceaj  (by 
some  regarded  asasub-orderof  AmeutaceajX 
Ihere  arc  numerous  species,  as  the  abeleor 
white  poplar  (P.  alba),  gray  poplar  (P.  can- 
esceniY  trembling  poplar  or  aspen  (P.  trem- 
Wax  the  black  poplar(P.  nigra).   These  are 
all  found  In  Britain.   The  poplars  are  gener- 
ally tall  straight  trees,  and  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  timber  is  soft  and 
light,  and  the  bark  usually  astringent, tonic 
and  stomachic.  The  balsam-poplar  is  the  P' 
balsamijcra,  which  grows   in   the  United 
States.    The  cotton-wood  of  North  America 
(P.  monilifera)  is  valued  for  its  timber,  and 
has  been  pretty  extensively  introduced  into 
Britain,  as  has  also  the  Ontario  poplar  (P 
candicanii),  which  possesses  something  of 
the  balsamic  character  of  P.balmmifera   P 
heterojihylla  of  the  Southern  States  is  not^ 


Poplar  Tree  (Populut  alia). 

able  for  the  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are 
often  8  inches  long. 

Poplared  (pop'liird),  a.    Covered  with  or 
containing  poplars. 

Poplin  (poplin),  n.  [Fr.  papeline,  popeline: 
so  named,  it  is  said,  because  first  manufac- 
tured at  Avignon  In  France,  formerlya  pnrt 
of  the  Papal  territories.)  A  stuff  mail,  uf 
silk  and  worsted.of  many  varieties,  water.  .1 
figured,  brocaded,  &c 


,  ,      . 

Poplitaeus  (pop-II-te'us),  n.  [L  poptet,  pop- 
tttu,  the  ham.)  In  anat.  a  muscle  which 
serves  to  bend  the  thigh  an 


Popliteal,  Poplltlc  (pop-li-te'al.  pop-llt'ik), 
o.  [See  POPLITJiOSJ  Pertaining  to  the 
ham  or  to  the  knee-joint 

Poppedt  (popt),o.  [0.  Fr.  popin,  nice,  spruce, 
from  L  pupa,  a  doll.)  Nicely  dressed 
mount  of  the  Jtote. 

Popped-corn  (popfkorn),  n.  Parched  In- 
dian corn:  so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes 
on  bursting  open  by  the  heat.  [American  ) 

Popper  t  (pop'cr),  n.     A  dagger.    Chaucer 

Poppet  (pop'et),  n,  [Fr.  pinipee.  a  doll,  a 
head  of  a  lathe,  Ac.  See  PUPPET  J  1  A  term 
of  endearment  See  Puppir.  —  2.  A  shore 


•8*,*>t,move;       tttbe.  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  ley. 
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placed  between  a  vessel's  bottom  and  the 
bilge-ways,  at  the  foremost  and  aftermost 
parts,  to  support  her  in  launching.  —3.  One 
of  the  heads  of  a  lathe. 
Poppet-head  (pop'et-hed),  n.  The  part  of 
a  lathe  which  holds  t" 


i  the  back-centre. 

Popping-crease  (pop'ing-kres),7i.  In  cricket, 
see  under  CREASE. 

Popple  (pop'l),  ».t.  [Dim.  andfreq.  of  pop.] 
To  move  quickly  up  and  down,  as  a  cork 
dropped  on  water. 

Poppy  ( pop'pi ),  n.  [A.  Sax.  papig,  popiy. 
Norm,  papi,  W.  pabi,  all  perhaps  borrowed 
from  L.  papavcr,  a  poppy.]  1.  The  English 
name  of  the  genus  Papaver,  containing 
many  species,  from  one  of  which,  the  P. 
somniferum  or  white  poppy,  is  collected 
opium.  This  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  cap- 
sule when  half-grown,  or  of  any  other  part 
of  the  plant,  which  exudes  from  incisions 
made  in  it.  See  PAPAVER,  OPIUM.— 2.  Same 
as  Poppy-head. 

Poppy-head  (pop'pi-hed),  n.  A  generic  term 
applied  to  the  groups  of  foliage  or  other  or- 
naments placed  on  the  summits  of  bench 


Poppy-heads. 
I,  Cumner,  Berks,    c,  Merrow,  Surrey. 

ends,  desks,  and  other  woodwork  in  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  of  the  middle  ages.  Called 
also  Poppy  and  Poop.  Fairholt. 

Poppy-Oil  (pop'pi-oil),  n.  A  bland,  drying 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  poppy. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  fixed  oils  used  in 
painting.  Fairholt. 

Pop-shop  (pop'shop),  n.  A  pawnbroker's 
shop.  [Slang.] 

Populace  (pop'u-las),  n.  [Fr.  populace,  It. 
populazzo,  from  L.  populus,  the  people.] 
The  common  people  ;  the  vulgar ;  the  mul- 
titude, comprehending  all  persons  not  dis- 
tinguished by  rank,  education,  office,  or 
profession.  '  Now  swarms  the  populace,  a 
countless  throng.'  Pope. 

Populacyt  (pop'u-la-si),  n.  The  populace 
orcommon  people;  the  rabble.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Popular  (pop'u-Ier),  a.  [Fr.  populaire,  L. 
popularity.  See  PEOPLE.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  common  people ;  constituted  by  or  de- 
pending on  the  people ;  as,  the  popular 
voice;  popular  elections.  'So  the  popular 
vote  inclines.'  Milton.  '  The  uncertain  na- 
ture of  a  popular  government's  proceed- 
ings.' Brougham. — 2.  Suitable  to  common 
people;  easy  to  be  comprehended;  not  ab- 
struse; plain;  familiar;  as,  a  popular  trea- 
tise on  astronomy;  a  popular  description  of 
the  electric  telegraph. 

Homilies  are  plain  an&popular  instructions. 

Hooker. 

3.  Beloved  by  the  people;  enjoying  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people;  pleasing  to  people  in 
general;  as,  a  popular  preacher;  a  popular 
ministry ;  a  popular  discourse ;  a  popular 
war  or  peace. 

In  their  sermons  they  were  apt  to  enlarge  on  the 
state  of  the  present  time,  and  to  preach  against  the 
sins  of  princes  and  courts,  a  topic  that  naturally 
makes  men  popular.  Bp.  Burnet. 

4.t  Studious  of  the  favour  of  the  people; 
courting  the  vulgar ;  of  democratic  procli- 
vities. 

A/0>«/<zrman  is  in  truth  no  better  than  a  prosti- 
tute to  common  fame  and  to  the  people.  Dryden. 

5.  t  Plebeian;  vulgar.  '  Base,  common,  and 
popular.'  Shak.—6.  Prevailing  among  the 
people;  as,  a  popular  disease.  Johnson. 
[Rare.] — Popular  action,  in  law,  an  action 
which  gives  a  penalty  to  the  person  that 
sues  for  the  same. 

Popularity  (pop-u-lart-ti),  n.  [L.  popula- 
ntas.}  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  pop- 
ular; the  state  of  being  pleasing  to  or 
esteemed  by  the  people  at  large;  good-will 
or  favour  proceeding  from  the  people;  as, 
the  popularity  of  the  ministry;  the  popu- 
larity of  a  law  or  public  measure;  the  popu- 
larity of  a  public  officer  or  of  a  preacher; 
the  popularity  of  a  novel. 

The  history  of  literature  attests  .  .  .  that  power  of 


expression  is  a  surer  preservative  of  a  writer's  popu- 
larity than  even  strength  of  thought  itself.  Craik. 

2.  t  Vulgarity ;  commonness.     B.  Jonson.— 

3.  t  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  or  com- 
mon conception;  what  catches  the  vulgar; 
a  piece  of  clap-trap.      'Popularities   .   .   . 
which  sway  theordinaryjudgement.'  Bacon. 
[Rare.]— 4.  t  The  act  of  currying  favour  with 
the  people. 

Cato  the  younger  charged  Mura?na,  and  indited 
him  in  open  court  far  popularity  and  ambition. 

Holland. 

Popularization  (pop'u-ler-iz-a"shon),n.  Act 
of  making  popular;  as,  the  popularization 
of  scientific  study. 

Popularize  (pop'Q-ler-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
popularized;  ppr.  popularizing.  To  make 
popular;  to  treat  in  a  popular  manner,  or 
so  as  to  be  generally  intelligible;  to  spread 
among  the  people;  as,  to  popularize  phil- 
osophy or  physics ;  to  popularize  a  know- 
ledge of  chemical  principles.  '  The  popu- 
larizing of  religious  teaching.'  Stilman. 

Popularly  (pop'u-ler-Ii),  ado.  1.  In  a  popu- 
lar manner;  so  as  to  please  the  populace. 

The  victor  knight, 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  had  bowed. 

Dryden. 

2.  Among  the  people  at  large ;  currently; 
commonly;  prevalently. 

The  place  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  popu- 
larly reported  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  Macaulay. 

Popularaess  (pop'u-ler-nes),  n.  The  state 
ofbeiug  popular;  popularity.  'Meretri- 
cious popularness  in  literature.'  Coleridge. 

Populate  (pop'u-lat),  v.i.  pret.  populated; 
ppr.  populating.  [From  L.  populus,  the 
people.]  To  breed  people;  to  propagate. 
'  Great  shoals  of  people  which  go  on  to 
populate.'  Bacon. 

Populate  (pop'u-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  popu- 
lated; ppr.  populating.  To  furnish  with  in- 
habitants, either  by  natural  increase  or  by 
immigration  or  colonization;  to  people;  as, 
to  populate  a  country  or  colony. 

Populatet  (pop'u-lat),  a.    Populous. 

Population  (pop-u-la'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  populating  or  peopling;  as,  the 
rapid  population  of  the  country  still  con- 
tinues.—2.  The  whole  number  of  people  or 
inhabitants  in  a  country;  as,  the  population 
was  five  millions, 

A  country  may  have  a  great  population  and  yet 
not  be  populous.  Toofie. 

3.  The  state  of  a  country  with  regard  to  its 
number  of  inhabitants;  populousness. 

Neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by 
number,  for  a  smaller  number  that  spend  more  and 
earn  less  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner  than  a  greater 
number  that  live  lower  and  gather  more.  Bacon. 

Populator  (pop'u-lat-er),  n.  One  who  popu- 
lates or  peoples;  as,  the  populators  of  a 
country. 

Populicide  (pop'u-li-sid),  n.  [L  populus, 
the  people,  and  caedo.  to  kill.  ]  Slaughter  of 
the  people.  Eclec.  Rev.  _  [Rare.] 

Populin,  Populine(pop'u-lin),n.  (CacH^O,.) 
A  crystallizable  substance  found  in  the  bark, 
root,  and  leaves  of  the  Populus  tremula, 
or  aspen,  along  with  salicine.  It  forms  deli- 
cate white  needles,  which  have  a  sweet 
taste  like  that  of  liquorice. 

PopulOSltyt  (pop-u-los'i-ti),  n.  Populous- 
ness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Populous  (pop'u-lus),  a.  [L.  populosus,  from 
populus,  people.]  1.  Full  of  inhabitants;  con- 
taining many  inhabitants  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country. 

Heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Numbers  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.  Milton. 

2.t  Pleasing  or  acceptable  to  people;  popu- 
lar. 

He  I  plead  for 
Hath  power  to  make  your  beauty  populous. 

Webster. 

3.t  Suited  to  the  populace;  vulgar;  inferior; 
coarse. 

It  should  have  been  some  fine  confection 

That  might  have  given  the  broth  some  dainty  taste. 

The  powder  was  too  gross  and  populous. 

Arden  of  Fevershartt. 

Populously  (pop'u-lus-li),  adv.  With  many 
inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
country. 

Populousness  (pop'u-lus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  populous,  or  of  having  many  inha- 
bitants in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try. 

By  populousness,  in  contradistinction  to  popula- 
tion, is  understood  the  proportion  the  number  bears 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  live  on.  Tooke. 

PopulUB  (pop'u-lus),  n.    A  genus  of  trees. 

See  POPLAR. 
Porbeagle  (por'be-gl),  n.    [Lit.  hog-beagle— 

Fr.  pore,  a  hog,  and  E.  beagle,  the  latter 


term,  like  dog  and  hound,  being  applied  to 
several  sharks;  comp.  porpoise.  ]  A  species 
of  shark ;  the  Lamna  cornubica.  Called 
also  Beaumaris  Shark. 

Porcated,  Porcate  (porlcat-ed,  porTtat),  a. 
[L.  porca,  a  ridge.]  Ridged;  formed  in 
ridges. 

Porcelain  (por'se-lan),  n.  [Fr.  porcelaine, 
from  It.  porcellana,  meaning  first  a  certain 
shell  (the  Venus  shell),  then  the  nacre  of 
the  shell,  and  last  porcelain.  According 
to  Mahn  from  L.  porcus,  the  private  parts 
of  a  woman,  because  the  opening  of  this 
shell  resembled  them.]  The  finest  species 
of  pottery  ware,  originally  manufactured 
in  China  and  Japan,  but  now  made  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  formed  only 
from  the  finest  clays  united  with  siliceous 
earths  capable  of  communicating  to  them 
a  certain  degree  of  translucency  by  means 
of  their  vitrification.  The  best  English 
porcelain  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  Corn- 
ish and  Devonshire  china-clay  or  kaolin 
(see  KAOLIN),  ground  flints,  ground  Corn- 
ish stone,  and  calcined  bones  in  powder, 
besides  some  other  materials  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer.  The  glaze 
consists  of  ground  felspar  or  Cornish  stone. 
The  manufacture  was  flrst  introduced  to 
Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  that  it  reached  any  impor- 
tance in  this  country.  English  porcelain 
has  now  been  brought  to  a  great  state  of 
perfection,  owing  chiefly  to  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  of  Stafford- 
shire, in  which  county  the  chief  potteries 
still  are. 

Porcelain  (por'se-lan),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
consisting  of  porcelain. 

Porcelain  (por'se-lan),  n.  The  plant  called 
purslain  (which  see). 

Porcelain-clay  (por'se-lan-kla),  »•  Same  as 
Kaolin. 

Porcelainite  (por'se-lan-it),  n.  An  opaque 
brittle  variety  of  jasper;  porcelain-jasper. 

Porcelainized  (por'se-lan-izd),  a.  Baked 
like  potters'  clay.  Specifically,  in  geol.  ap- 
plied to  clays,  shales,  and  other  stratified 
rocks  that  have  been  hardened  and  altered 
by  igneous  contact  so  as  to  resemble  in  tex- 
ture porcelain  or  kiln-baked  clay. 

Porcelain -jasper  (por'se-lan-jas'per),  n. 
Same  as  PorceUanite  (which  see). 

Porcelanous,Porcellanous(p6r-sel'an-us), 
a.  Pertaining  to,  like,  or  of  the  texture  of 
porcelain. 

Porcellanaceous  (por'sel-la-na"shus),  a. 
Same  as  Porcellaneous. 

Porcellane  (por'sel-lan),  a.  Same  as  Por- 
cellaneous. 

Porcellaneous  (por-sel-la'ne-us),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  porcelain.— Porcel- 
laneous shells  are  those  which  have  a  com- 
pact texture,  an  enamelled  surface,  and  are 
generally  beautifully  variegated. 

Porcellanite  (por'sel-lan-it),  n.  [See  PORCE- 
LAIN.] A  siliceous  mineral,  a  species  of  jas- 
per, of  various  colours.  It  is  found  in  coal- 
mines which  have  beds  of  coal-shale  or 
slate-clay  indurated  and  vitrified  by  subter- 
ranean heat.  It  is  sometimes  marked  with 
vegetable  impressions  of  a  brick-red  colour. 

PorcelliO  (por-sel'li-6),  n.  A  genus  of  crus- 
taceans belonging  to  the  family  Oniscidse, 
and  order  Isopoda.  They  are  found  under 
stones,  old  logs  of  wood,  &c.,  and  are  often 
called  Hog-lice. 

Porch  (porch),  n.  [Fr.  porche;  Pr.  porge;  It. 
portico,  from  L.  portions,  from  porta,  a  gate, 


Porch,  Margaretting,  Essex. 

entrance.    See  PORT.]    1.  In  arch,  an  ex- 
terior appendage  to  a  building  forming  a 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.  -See  KEY. 


mean 

covored  approach  or  vestibule  to  a  door- 
way. The  porches  in  loine  of  the  older 
churchei  are  of  two  stories,  having  an  upper 
apartment,  to  which  the  name  p:irvl»  Is 
sometime!  applied.—  2.  A  covered  walk  or 
portico. 

Repair  to  Pornpey's  ffrck,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
£hsA 

Tkf  J'orch,  a  public  portico  in  Athens, 
where  Zeno,  the  philosopher,  taught  his 
disciple*.  It  was  called  poikiU,  the  painted 
h,  from  the  pictures  of  Polygnottu  and 
other  eminent  painters  with  which  It  was 
adorned.  Hence,  the  Porch  Is  equivalent  to 
the  Khool  of  the  Stoics. 
Porcine  (por'sln).  a.  (L  poreinui,  from  par- 
cut.  SeePuBK.)  1.  Pertaining  to  swine;  as, 
the  funine  species  of  animals.— 2.  Like  a 
sow;  hog-like. 

His  larre  forrtou  cheek*,  round,  twinkling  eyes, 
and  thumbt  habitually  twirling,  SKMSBSSl  a  concen- 
trated effort  Dot  to  get  into  trouble.  Gtorft  Eliot. 

Porcupine  (por'ku-pln),  n.  [O.Fr.  porc-enpin, 
lit  the  spinons  hog  or  spine-hog;  from  L. 
/xircttt,  a  pig,  and  gpina,  a  spine  or  thorn.  So 
in  Mod.  Vr.  porc-tpic,  the  spike-hog;  G. 
•tadultchuein,  thorn-swine  ;  Sw.  pinitin. 
Dan.  pindmin,  pin-swine.  ]  A  quaflruped  of 
the  family  Hystricidie,  belonging  to  the  order 
Rodentia,  distinguished  from  the  other 
rodents  by  having  the  body  covered  with 
lung  spines  mixed  with  bristly  hairs.  The 
crested  or  common  porcupine  (Hyitrix  rnV 
tutax  which  inhabits  Italy  and  Africa,  has 
a  body  aliout  2  feet  in  length,  four  toes  on 
each  of  the  forefeet,  and  live  on  each  of  the 
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but  separated  from  each  other  by  Intervals, 
which,  though  so  small  as  to  be  Inappre- 
ciable by  the  senses,  have  nevertheless  a 
magnitude  considerable  In  respect  of  the 
molecules  themselves. 

Pore  (p6r),  «.»'.  pret.  pored;  ppr.  poring. 
[O.E.  pome,  to  gaze  steadily  (Chaucer):  ori- 
gin uncertain ;  possibly  same  as  pour.]  To 
look  with  steady  continued  attention  or  ap- 
plication; to  read  or  examine  anything  with 
steady  perseverance :  generally  followed  by 
on  (upon)  or  over  The  word  seems  to  be 
usually  limited  In  its  application  to  the  slow 
patient  reading  or  examination  of  books,  or 
something  written  or  engraved.  '  Painfully 
to  pore  upon  a  book.'  Shak. 

With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  port.     Poft. 

Poret  (p6r),  t>.  t.    To  pour. 

Poreblind  (porTilind),  a.     [See  PURBLIND.) 

Short-sighted;  purblind.    Bacon. 
Porer  (por'er),  n.    One  who  pores  or  studies 

diligently. 
Porgee  (pofje),  n.    A  coarse  kind  of  India 

silk. 
Porgy  (por'gi),  n.    [Of  Indian  origin.]    The 

popular  name  of  a  flab  belonging  to  the 

genus  spar  us.    It  is  common  in  the  waters 

of  Xew  England  and  New  York,  and  is  much 

esteemed  for  food.  Written  also  foggy  and 

I'atyie.    [Cnited  States.) 
Porifera  ( po-rif'er-a ).   n.  pi    [  L.   wortut,  a     is*. 

pore,  and  fero,  to  tear.)    An  order  of  the  |  PorPentinet  (por-pen-tin),  n. 


Crested  Porcupine  (Hjitris  crisl.>la). 

hind-feet,  a  crested  head,  a  short  tall  and 
the  upper  Up  divided  like  that  of  the  hare 
The  body  is  covered  with  spines,  prickles, 
or  quills  which  are  very  sharp,  and  some  of 
them  9  or  10  inches  long ;  these  the  animal 
can  erect  at  pleasure.  When  attacked,  he 
rolls  his  body  into  a  round  form,  in  which 
pitsltion  the  prickles  are  presented  in  every 
direction  to  the  enemy  The  Canada  por- 
cupine is  the  Erethizon  dortala,  the  prehen- 
sile porcupine  the  E.  prehentilu,  found  In 
South  America.  It  inhabits  wood  and  oc- 
caalonally  clings  to  the  branches  of  trees  by 
its  tail  Two  species  of  tufted  tailed  porcu- 
pincs,formiitg  the  genus  Atherura.are  found 
In  various  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  spines  are  flattened  like 
a<  many  blades  of  grass.  Instead  of  resem- 
bling the  round  bamlwo-Uke  form  of  those 
of  the  common  porcupine 

Porcupine-nsh  (porTcu-pin  ftsh).  n.  A  tlsli 
of  the  genus  Diodon  (D.  Ili/tlnx).  order 
I'loctognathi,  funnel  In  the  tropical  seas.  It 
Is  about  14  Inches  long,  and  Is  covered  with 
"pliiM  or  prickles. 

Porcupine-wood  (porTiu-iiin-wnd).  n    The 


wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  which  Is  very  '     *h°  °"cr  '"d  *">' 
MM.  durable,  and  when  cut  horizontally  i  Pork-butcher  (porklmch-er),  „. 

' 


har.1.  durable,  and  when  cut  horizontally 
•MOB  beautiful  markings  resembling  those 
of  porcupine  spines 

rore(por).  ».  [ft.  port,  from  L  porm  Or. 
iy*^»  pMamffe.  a  pore,  from  peiro,  to  pierce 
or  pas»  through.  ]  1  Asmallopeningororince 
in  a  solid  body,  especially  one  of  the  rninut* 
openings  on  the  surface  of  different  mcm- 
bruet  of  plants  and  animal*,  through  which 
fluids  and  minute  substances  are  excreted 
or  exhaled  from  the  circulation,  or  by  which 
lb.y  are  absorbed  and  caused  to  enter  the 
IrcuUUon  The  former  claja  are  called  ex- 
Mont  porei.  and  the  Utter  abtorttnt  poret 

Taw  sweat  can*  gushing  out  of  every  fart 

*   ' P"«  <*   fie  small   lnter.tlce»*betSSen 
•  particles  or  molecule*  of  matter  which 
pose  bodies    There  are  many  conal- 
l«r»Uoni   which   prove    that   all    bodies. 


Protozoa,  including  the  marine  and  fresh- 
water sponges.  It  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  separate  class.  More  commonly  termed 
Spongida.Spongida.Spongu*.  (See  SPONGE  ) 
They  are  by  Haeckel  and  others  classed 
with  the  corals  as  Actinozoa. 

Porlferan  (po-rif'er-an),  n.  A  member  of 
the  class  Porifera. 

Poriform  (p6r'i-form),  a.  [L.  porut,  a 
pore,  and  jortna,  a  shape.]  Resembling  a 
|>ore;  specifically  applied  in  but.  to  a  nec- 
tary when  of  that  appearance,  as  that  of  the 
hyacinth,  which  has  three  similar  pores  in 
the  germen. 

Porime  (po'rim),  n.  (Or.  porimot,  practi- 
cable. ]  In  geoin.  a  sort  of  lemma  or  theorem 
so  obvious  or  self-evident  as  to  differ  but 
little  from  an  axiom  or  self-evident  propo- 
sition. 

Poriness  (pp'ri-nes).  ».  The  state  of  being 
pory  or  having  numerous  pores. 

Portsm  (po'rizm),  n.  [Or.  pori»mo»,  acquis- 
ition, from  poruo,  to  gain,  from  poroi,  n 
passing.  ]  In  ye  am.  (a)  a  corollary.  (6)  A 
proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing such  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain 
problem  indeterminate  or  capable  of  in- 
numerable solutions.  It  Is  not  a  theorem, 
nor  a  problem,  or  rather  it  includes  both. 
It  asserts  that  a  certain  problem  may  be- 
come indeterminate,  and  so  far  it  partakes 

of  the  nature  of  a  theorem,  and  in  seeking 

to  discover  the  conditions  by  which  this 

may  be  effected  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 

a  problem. 
Porismatic,  Portsmatical  dxVriz-mat'ik. 

po-riz-mst'ik-al),  a.    Same  as  Porittic 
Poristic,  Portstical(|)6-ris'tik,  po-ris'tik-al), 

a.     Pertaining  to  a  porism. 
Porite  (purlt).  n.  A  coral  of  certain  species 

having    the  surface  covered  with  minute 

shallow  pores  or  cells. 
Pork  (pork),  n.     (  Kr.  pore;  from  L.  porms 

a  swine,  a  pig  ]    1.  The  flesh  of  swine,  fresh 

or  salted,  used  for  food.—  2.  t  A  hog;  hence 

a  disgusting,  stupid,  obstinate,  or  ignorant 

person. 

I  mean  not  to  dispute  philosophy  with  this  fort 
ho  never  read  .ui) .  Milton. 

kills  pigs  or  who'  deals 'in  pork. 
Pork-chop  (pork'chop).  n.   A  slice  from  the 

rib  of  a  pig.    Simmondt 
Pork-eater  (pork'et-er),  n.    One  who  feeds 

on  swine's  flesh. 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  t*rt+,ttrs.  we  shall  not 
ihonly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money.    Sluit. 

Porker  (pdrk'er),  ,:  A  hog;  a  pig;  especially 

one  fed  for  pork.    •  The  fat  porkers  slept  be- 

neath  the  sun. '    Pope. 

Porket  (pork'et)  n    A  young  hog.    Dryden 

Porkliag  (pork-ling),  n.    A  pig     'Tori.ut 

up  thy  porklinyit  thou  meanest  to  fat.'  Ttw- 

Pork-ple  (pork'pl),  n.   A  pie  made  of  pastry 

ami  minced  |>ork. 
Pork-sausage  (pork'sas-aj ).  ».     A  sausage 

made  of  niinced  jH>rk  with  various  seasoning 

or  tlavc.timii:  ingredients. 


1.  The  licentious  painting  used  toornaimi,' 
the  walls  of  temples  dedicated  to  the  »,„ 
ship  of  Bacchua.    Some  examples  of  this 
style  of  painting  exist  in  Pompeii.     Weale 

2.  A  description  of  prostitutes  or  of  prosti 
tution,  as  a  matter  of  public  hygiene   Dun- 
glum. 

Porosity  (por-os'l-ti),  n.  The  quality  orstaU- 
of  being  iwrous,  that  is,  of  having  pores  or 
interstices ;  specifically,  a  property  of  mat- 
ter, in  consequence  of  which  Its  molecules 
are  not  in  absolute  contact,  but  separate 
by  intervals  or  pores. 

Porotic  (po-rot'ikX  n.  [Or.  pdrot,  callus  ]  A 
remedy  believed  to  be  capable  of  asaistW 
tn  the  formation  of  a  callus.  DunglitonT^ 
Porous  (pflr'us).  o.  Having  pores  orminnte 
openings  or  interstices,  especially  in  the 
skin  or  substance  of  the  body;  having  splr 
acles  or  passages  for  fluids;  as,  a  porout 
akin;  porout  wood.  'The  veins  of  vomit 
earth.  Hilton. 

Porously  (por-us-li),  adv.  In  a  porous  man- 
ner. 

Porousness  (por'us.nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  porous  or  of  having  pores  • 
porosity;  as,  the  poroutneu  of  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  or  of  wood,  or  of  fossils  —2.  The 
porous  parts  of  anything.  [Rare.] 

They  will  forcibly  get  into  \hefm-eiantst  at  It. 
Sir  K.  Dtfto,. 

---.«- —      •  •  \r— -  «•—••  —••/•  **•    A  porcupine. 

o/JflflT. 

Porpesse  (por'pes),  n     Same  as  Porpoite 
Porphurle.t  n.     Porphyry.     Chaucer 
Porphyra  d^r-fl-ra),  n.      [Or.  porphyra 
purple,  from  the  colour  of  the  species  ]    A 
genus  of  Alga!  or  sea-weeds.     P.  laciniala 
and  mlgaria  are  stewed  and  served  up  at 
table  as  a  luxury  under  the  name  of  laver 
Porphyraceous  (por-fl-ra'shus),  n.    Same 
as  Porphyritic. 

Porphyret  (por-flr),  n.  Porphyry.  Locke 
Porphyrio  (por-flrl-d),  n.  (Or.  porphyra, 
purple.  ]  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  rail  fami  ly 
including  the  P.  ht/acinthimis  (purple  or 
hyaclnthine  gallinule),  a  bird  found  in  Eur- 
ope, Asia,  and  Africa,  and  remarkable  for 


Kate,  tu.  fat.  fajl;        me,  met.  her; 


'o  hyacinthinus  (Purple  Gallinule). 


the  stoutness  of  its  beak  and  the  lenglli  i.f 
its  legs.  It  feeds  on  seeds  and  other  Irani 
substances,  and  lives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  water,  its  long  toes  enabling  it  to  run 
over  the  aquatic  plants  with  great  facility. 
It  is  about  18  inches  long,  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour,  the  bill  and  feet  red. 
Porphyritic  ( por-fl-rit'ik ),  o.  [See  POR- 
PHYRY.) Resembling  porphyry;  containing 
porphyry;  composed  of  a  compact  homo- 
geneous rock  in  which  distinct  crystals  or 
grains  of  felspar  or  some  other  minerals  are 
embedded;  as,  porphyritic  granite;  porpliy- 
ntic  greenstone. 

Porphyritical  (por-fl-rit'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
1'orithyritic. 

Porphyrizatlon  (por/fl-riz-a"shonX  "•  The 
act  of  porphyrizing,  or  the  state  of  being 
porphyrized. 

Porphyrize  (por-fl-riz),  t.  f.  pret.  &  pp.  par- 
phyriztd;  ppr.  porphyriring.  To  cause  to 
resemble  porphyry ;  to  make  spotted  in  Its 
composition. 

Porphyrogenetic  (por'fl-ro-je-net"ik).  « 
[1  orphyry,  and  Or.  pennao,  to  generate) 
Producing  or  generating  porphyry. 
Porphyrogenitlsm  (por'fVro-jen"it-izm),  n. 
[See  below.)  The  principle  of  succession  In 
royal  families,  especially  in  the  families  of 
tlie  Eastern  Roman  emperors,  in  accordance 
with  which  a  younger  son.  if  born  In  th" 
purple,  that  is,  after  the  succession  ..f  his 
parents  to  the  throne,  was  preferred  to  an 
older  son  who  was  not 

Henry  the  porfltyroftnitvs,  though  a  younger 
Jon  relatively  to  Otno.  was  the  eldest  son  of  royal 
blood,  first-bom  after  the  succession  of  L>uke  I 


pine,  pin;      note.  not.  m6ve;       tflbe.  tub,  bnU;       oil.  pound; 
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to  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  the  first-born  of 
Henry,  king  of  Germany.  The  doctrine  of  porphy- 
rogcnitism,  congenial  to  popular  sentiment,  ana  not 
without  some  foundation  in  principle,  prevailed  in- 
fluentially  and  widely  in  many  countries  and  through 
many  ages.  Sir  F.  Palgra-ve. 

Porphyrogenitus  (por'fl-ro-jen"it-us),  n, 
[L.  porphyra,  purple,  and  aenitus,  begot, 
born.]  A  title  given,  especially  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  Eastern  Empire,  to  such  of  the 
sovereign's  sons  as  were  born  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  See  PORPHYROGENITISM. 

Porphyry  (por'fl-ri),  n.  [Fr.  porphyre,  Pr. 
porfin,  from  Gr.  porphyrites,  lit.  a  purple- 
coloured  rock,  from  porphyra,  purple.  ] 
1.  Originally,  the  name  given  to  a  very  hard 
stone,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  granite, 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, and  consequently 
much  used  for  sculpture.  In  the  fine  arts 
it  is  known  as  Rosso  Antiquo,  and  by  geolo- 
gists as  Red  Syenitic  Porphyry,  It  consists 
of  a  homogeneous  felspathic  base  or  matrix, 
having  crystals  of  rose-coloured  felspar, 
called  oligoclase,  with  some  plates  of  black- 
ish hornblende,  and  grains  of  oxidized  iron 
ore  imbedded,  giving  to  the  mass  a  speckled 
complexion.  It  is  of  a  red,  or  rather  of  a 
purple  and  white  colour,  more  or  less  varie- 
gated, the  shade  being  of  all  gradations, 
from  violet  to  a  claret  colour.  Egypt  and 
the  East  furnish  this  material  in  abund- 
ance. It  also  abounds  in  Minorca,  where 
it  is  of  a  red  lead  colour,  variegated  with 
black,  white,  and  green.  Pale  and  red  por- 
phyry, variegated  with  black,  white,  and 
green,  is  found  in  separate  nodules  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Ireland.  The  art  of 
cutting  porphyry  as  practised  by  the  an- 
cients appears  to  be  now  quite  lost. — 2.  In 
geol.  any  unstratified  or  igneous  rock  in 
which  detached  crystals  of  felspar  or  some 
other  mineral  are  diffused  through  a  base 
of  other  mineral  composition.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  term  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  such  rocks  as  have  a  felspathic 
basis.  The  varieties  of  porphyry  are  known 
as  felspar  porphyry,  claystone  porphyry, 
porphyritic  granite,  and  porphyritic  green- 
stone. 

Porphyry-Shell  (por'fl-ri-shel),  n.  A  shell 
of  the  genus  Murex.  From  one  species  of 
this  genus  was  formerly  obtained  a  liquor 
that  produced  the  Tyrian  purple. 

Porplcet  (por'pis),  n.  pi.     Porpoises. 

Wallowing  porpiec  sport  and  lord  it  in  the  flood. 
Dray  ton. 

Porpoise  (por'pois),  n.  [O.E.  porcpisce.por- 
pesse,  porpese,  porpus,  (fee.,  lit.  swine-fish, 
from  L.  porcits,  a  pig  or  swine,  and  piscis,  a 
fish.  Comp.  G.  meer-schwein,  D.  marsvin, 
lit.  sea-swine.]  A  cetaceous  mammal  of 
the  genus  Phoctena,  of  which  about  five 
species  are  known.  The  common  porpoise 
(P.  eommunuf)  is  the  most  familiar  and 


Porpoise  (Phocana  eominunis), 

smallest  of  all  Cetacea,  rarely  exceeding 
5  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  blunt,  and 
not  produced  into  a  projecting  muzzle:  the 
body  is  thick  toward  the  head,  but  more 
slender  toward  the  tail.  The  porpoise  fre- 
quents the  North  Sea,  and  is  frequently  seen 
off  our  shores.  It  feeds  almost  entirely  on 
fish,  which  its  numerous  equal  and  inter- 
locking teeth  are  admirably  adapted  to 
catch,  and  herds  of  porpoises  pursue  the 
vast  shoals  of  herring,  mackerel,  <fcc.,  into 
bays  and  estuaries. 

Porpqrino  (por-po-re'no),  n.  [It.]  An  alloy 
of  quicksilver,  tin,  and  sulphur.constituting 
a  yellow  powder,  used  by  artists  in  the 
middle  ac;es  in  place  of  gold, 

Porpust  (por'pus),  n.     Same  as  Porpoise. 

Then  I  drag  a  bloated  corpus, 
Swell'd  with  a  dropsy  like  *.  porpus.        Swifl. 

Porraceous  (po-ra'shus),  a.  [L.porraceits, 
from  porrum,  a  leek  or  onion.]  Greenish; 
resembling  the  leek  in  colour.  Wiseman. 

Porrect  (po-rekf),  a.  [L.  porrigo,  to  extend.  ] 
In  zool  a  term  applied  to  a  part  which  ex- 
tends forth  horizontally,  as  if  to  meet  some- 
thing. 


Porrectiont  (po-rek'shon),  n.  [L.  porrectio, 
porrigo— por,  forward,  and  rego,  to  direct.] 
The  act  of  stretching  forth. 

Porret  (por'ret),  n.  [Q.Fr.  porrette,  It.  por- 
retta,  from  L.  porrum,  a  leek.]  A  scallion; 
a  leek  or  small  onion. 

Porridge  (por"ij),  n.  [Perhaps  from  L.  por- 
rum,  porrus,  a  leek,  and  meaning  originally 
leek  soup  or  broth;  but  more  probably  a 
corruption  of  pottage.  Comp.  porringer,  ami 
Sc.  carritches  for  E.  catechism.]  1.  A  kind 
of  food  made  by  boiling  vegetables  in  water 
with  or  without  meat;  broth;  soup;  pottage. 
'Pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge.' 
Shak.  —  2.  A  kind  of  food  made  by  slowly 
stirring  oatmeal,  or  other  similar  substance, 
amongst  water  or  milk  while  boiling  till  a 
thickened  mass  is  formed. 

Porridge-ppt  (por'ij-pot),  n.  The  pot  in 
which  porridge  is  cooked. 

Porrigo  (po-rl'go),  n.  [L.]  Scald-head;  scurf 
or  scall  in  the  head.  It  is  principally  char- 
acterized by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  un- 
accompanied by  fever.  There  are  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  affect  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  some  are  contagious. 

Porringer  (por/in-jer),  n.  [From  porridge, 
the  form  having  been  suggested  by  Fr.  pot- 
ager,  a  soup-can.  The  n  has  intruded  as  in 
messenger.]  1.  A  porridge -dish;  a  small 
earthenware  or  tin  vessel  out  of  which  chil- 
dren eat  their  food. 

And  often  after  sunset,  sir, 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there.      Wordsworth. 

2.  t  A  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  porringer: 
in  contempt. 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  .  .  .  rail'd  upon 
me,  till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head.  Shak. 

Port  (port),  n.  [A.  Sax.  port,  a  port,  haven, 
harbour,  from  L.  portits,  a  haven ;  akin  to 
porta,  a  gate.  Port  is  one  of  the  six  words 
recognized  as  taken  into  the  language  di- 
rectly from  the  speech  of  the  Roman  in- 
vaders. In  addition  to  being  a  common 
noun  it  enters  into  many  place-names,  as 
Portland,  Portsmouth,  Brid^ori.  For  other 
words  adopted  directly  from  invaders,  see 
STREET.]  A  natural  or  artificial  harbour; 
a  haven ;  any  bay,  cove,  inlet,  or  recess  of 
the  sea,  or  of  a  lake,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
which  vessels  can  enter,  and  where  they  can 
lie  safe  from  injury  by  storms.  In  a  legal 
sense,  a  port  is  a  place  where  persons  and 
merchandise  are  allowed  to  pass  into  and 
out  of  the  realm;  a  place  where  there  is  a 
constant  resort  of  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  and  unloading,  with  provision  made 
for  enabling  them  to  do  so.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  the  term  is  not  synonymous  with 
harbour. — Port  admiral,  the  admiral  com- 
manding at  a  naval  port. — Port  of  entry,  a 
port  where  a  custom-house  is  established 
for  the  entry  of  goods.—  Free  port,  a  port 
open  and  free  for  merchants  of  all  nations 
to  load  or  unload  their  vessels  in,  without 
paying  any  duty  or  customs.  Free  port  is 
also  a  term  used  for  a  total  exemption  and 
franchise  which  any  set  of  merchants  enjoy 
for  goods  imported  into  a  state,  or  those  of 
thegrowth  of  the  country  exported  by  them. 
— Close  port,  open  port.  See  under  CLOSE. 

Port  (port),  n.  [L.  porta,  a  gate,  from  same 
root  as  Gr.  poros,  a  passage,  and  perao,  to 
pass  through ;  Skr.  par,  to  pass  through,  and 
L.  per,  through.]  1.  A  gate;  an  entrance. 

From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 

Forth  issued.  Milton. 

2.  Naut.   a  passage-way  in  the  side  of  a 
ship;  an  embrasure  or  opening  in  the  side 
of  a  ship  of  war,  through  which  cannon  are 
discharged;  a  port-hole;  also,  the  covering 
of  such  an  opening.     In  merchant  ships, 
ports  are  square  holes  cut  in  the  sides,  bow, 
or  stern  of  the  vessel  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging timber  cargoes,  and  other  similar 
purposes. — Air  ports,  ports  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air;  called  also  Air  Scuttles.    Those 
in  the  sides  are  called  ballast  ports,  being 
commonly  used  for  taking  in  ballast.     The 
ports  in  the  bow  or  stern  are  called  raft 
ports.— Bridle  ports,  ports  cut  in  a  vessel's 
counter  by  which  hawsers  are  taken  out. — 
Light  port,   an  opening   provided  with  a 
glazed  lid  or  side-light.     See  ROW-PORT.  — 

3.  An  aperture  for  the  passage  of  steam  or  a 
fluid.     In  steam-engine  ft.  ports  are  two  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  steam  enters  and 
returns  above  and  below  the  piston ;  the 
former  is  called  the  steam  port,  the  latter 
the  exhaust  port.    The  term  port  is  also  ap- 


plied to  similar  openings  for  any  fluid,  as  air, 
water,  &c. 

Port  (port),  v.t.  [Fr.  porter,  from  L.  porto, 
to  carry.]  l.t  To  bear;  to  carry;  to  convey. 
'  They  are  easily  ported  by  boat  into  other 
shires/  Fuller.  —  2.  To  carry  in  military 
fashion;  to  carry  a  weapon,  such  as  a  rifle, 
in  a  slanting  direction,  upwards  towards 
the  left,  and  across  the  body  in  front,  as  in 
the  military  command  'to port  arms.' 

With  farted  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harvest,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears.  Milton. 

Port  (port),  n.  [Fr.  port,  carriage,  demean- 
our, from  porter,  L.  porto,  to  carry.]  1.  Car- 
riage; air;  mien;  manner  of  movement  or 
walk;  demeanour;  external  appearance;  as, 
a  proud  port;  the  port  of  a  gentleman. 
'  Assume  the  port  of  Mars.'  Shak. 

With  more  terrific  port 
Thou  walkest.  Philips. 

2.f  State;  standing;  position. 

Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants  as  I  should. 
Shak. 

SYN.  Air,  mien,  bearing,  carriage,  demean- 
our, behaviour,  deportment. 

Port  (port),  n.  [Etym,  uncertain.]  A'aut.  the 
larboard  or  left  side  of  a  ship,  as  in  the 
phrases  'the  ship  heels  to  port;'  'hard  a 
port.'  The  left  side  of  the  ship  was  called 
port  by  Admiralty  order,  in  preference  to 
the  old  larboard,a$>  less  mistakable  in  sound 
for  starboard. 

Port  (port),  v.t.  and  i.  [From  the  above 
noun.]  Naut.  to  turn  or  put  to  the  left  or 
larboard  side  of  a  ship:  said  of  the  helm ;  as, 
port  the  helm;  he  ordered  him  to  port. 

Port  (port),  n.  [From  Oporto,  whence  it  is 
shipped.]  A  kind  of  wine  made  in  Portugal. 
See  PORT-WINE. 

Claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys,  port  for  men;  but  he 
who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  must  drink  brandy. 

Johnson. 

Port  (port),  n.  [Gael.]  A  martial  piece  of 
music  adapted  to  the  bagpipes. 

The  pipe's  shrill /<»-/  aroused  each  clan. 

Sir  II '.  Scott. 

Portability  (port-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  portable;  fitness  to  be  carried;  port- 
ableness. 

Portable  (port'a-bl),  a.  [L.  portabilis,  such 
as  can  be  carried,  from  porto,  to  carry.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  carried  by  the  hand  or 
about  the  person ;  capable  of  being  carried 
or  transported  from  place  to  place;  easily 
carried;  not  bulky  or  heavy.   'Portable  com- 
modities.'   Locke,     'In  Wales  where  they 
h&ve  portable  boats.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
portable  pleasure.  South. 

2.  t  Sufferable;  supportable.  '  How  light  and 
portable    my  pain    seems  now.'     Shak.  — 
3.t  Capable  of   carrying  or  transporting. 
'Any  portable  river.'     Hackluyt. 

Fortableness  (port'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  portable;  portability. 

Portage  (p6rt'aj),K.  [See  PORT.]  1.  The 
act  of  carrying. — 2.  The  price  of  carriage. 
Fell.  —  3.\  Tonnage ;  burden,  as  of  a  vessel. 
'All  other  of  whatsoever  portage,  bulk, 
quantitie  or  qualitie  they  may  be.'  Hack- 
luj/t.— 4.t  A  port-hole.  Shak.  —  5.  A  break 
in  a  chain  of  water  communication  over 
which  goods,  boats,  &c.,  have  to  be  carried, 
as  from  one  lake,  river,  or  canal  to  another, 
or  along  the  banks  of  rivers  round  water- 
falls, rapids,  <fcc. 

Portague,tPorteguet(p6r'ta-gu,p6r/te-gii), 
n.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  worth,  accord- 
ing to  some,  about  £4,  10s.;  according  to 
others,  only  £3, 10s.  '  I've  a  portague  I  have 
kept  this  half-year.'  B.  Jonson.  Written 
also  Portufiie. 

Portal  (portal),  n.  [O.Fr.  portal;  L.L.  por- 
tale,  from  L.  porta,  a  gate.]  1.  A  door  or 
gate;  a  large  or  imposing  entrance  or  open- 
ing for  passage:  a  poetical  or  dignified  term. 

King  Edward  doth  appear 
As  doth  the  blushing,  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east.      Shak. 

2.  In  arch,  (a)  the  lesser  gate  when  there 
are  two  of  different  dimensions  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  building.  (&)  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  a  little  square  corner  of  a  room 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wainscot,  and 
forming  a  short  passage  into  a  room,  (c)  A 
kind  of  arch  over  a  door  or  gate,  or  the 
framework  of  the  gate,  (d)  In  France,  the 
entrance  facade  of  a  building.— 3.  Same  as 
Portass. 

Portal  (port'al),  a.  In  anat.  pertaining  to, 
connected  with,  or  constituted  by  the  vena 
portse.  See  VENA.  — Portal  circulation,  in 
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anal  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Tenons  elr 
relation,  belonging  to  the  liver,  In  whir 
the  1'lo.xl  make*  an  ail.lition.il  circuit  before 
It  Jolni  the  reit  of  the  Tcnnua  blood     Th 
t-rni  li  alio  applied  to  an  analogoui  system 
of  rnteli  In  the  kidney. 

Portamento  (por-ta-men'to).  n.    (It) 

Hie  gliding  frum  one  note  toauothe 
without  a  break. 

Portance  t  (port'an<).  n.  (From  Pr.  porter 
t"  carry)  Air;  mien;  carriage;  port;  de 
raeanour.  '  Her  stately  porlarwe.'  Spenter 

Porta»s  t  (port'ai).  n,  [O.Fr.  porte-hort 
from  porttr.  to  carry,  and  hart,  out  of  doors 
ao  called  from  being  easily  portable.]  ' 
breviary;  a  prayer-book. 

An  oM  prtoM  alwrny.  raw!  1»  nU  porl.ii,  mnmpsi 
mm  dOBto*  fee  «uni»iniut;  whereof  when  be  wa 
•.ImoHbhed.  h«  uU  that  h.  now  had  lued  mumpsi 
mat  thirty  «ars.  ami  would  not  leave  his  old  mump 
sinus  (or  their  new  sumpiunui.  Camdrn. 


Variously  spelled,  as  Porteue,  Portaae,  Par 
lite.  Portal,  Portol,  Portace,  Portiuu,  Par- 
lute,  Portoul,  PortOM.  Portma,  Porthole 

Portat*  (por-tit),  a.     [L      

ini'te,  portatum.  to  carry.  ] 
In  Her.  said  of  a  cross 
placed  bendwlse  in  an  es- 
cutcheon, that  is,  lying  a* 
If  carried  over  a  person's 
shoulder. 

PortatlTe  I  (p6rt'at-lvX  o. 
(Kr.  portatif.]  Portable. 
Chaucer. 

Port-bar  ( port' bar x  n. 
Jiaut.  (a)  a  bar  to  secure  the  ports  of  a  ship 
In  a  gale  of  wind.  (6)  A  boom  formed  of 
UlUi  •>•  or  spill  lathed  together,  moored 
transversely  across  *  port,  to  prevent  en- 
trance or  egress,  (e)  An  accumulated  shoal 
or  bank  of  sand,  Ac. ,  at  the  mouth  of  a  port 
or  harbour. 

Port-cannon*  (pdrt'kan-on).n.  A  n  ornament 
for  the  knees,  resembling  stiff  boot-tops. 
'  He  walks  in  his  port-eaniwn*,  like  one  that 
stalks  In  long  grass.'  S.Butler. 
Port-charges  dwrt'charj-ez),  ».  pi  In  earn. 
charges  to  which  a  ship  or  its  cargo  is  sub- 
jected In  a  harbour,  as  wharfage,  ic  Called 
also  Port-duet. 

Portcluse  t  (porfklus).  n.    A  portcullis 
Port-crayon  (port-kra'onX  n.    A  holder  for 
chalks  or  crayons;  a  pencil-case. 
Portcullis (port-kul'ln).  n.  [Fr.  porte,  a  gate. 
ande-ouiuM.groove.from  cooler,  to  trickle,  to 
slip  or  slide  down,  from  L.  colare,  to  strain, 
filter  ]    1.  ID  /on  a  strong  grating  of  tim- 
ber or  Iron,  resembling  a  narrow,  made  to 
slide  In  vertlc-al  grooves  In  the  Jambs  of  the 
entrance  -  gate 
of    a   fortlBed 
place,   to  pro- 
tect   the    gate 
In  case  of  as- 
sault  The  ver- 
tical bars,  when 
of  wood,  were 
pointed     with 
iron  at  the  bot- 
tom,   for    the 
purpose        of 
striking     Into 
the        ground 
when  the  grat- 
ing was  drop- 
ped, or  of  in- 
juring    what- 
ever It  might 
fall  upon.     In 
general  there  were  a  succession  of  port- 
rulllses  In  the  same  gateway  -  2    In  her 
same  as  Laltiee  (which  see).  -  Porlculli, 
money,  a  name  given  to  the  coins  struck 
•"r  the  end  of  yueen  Elizabeth's  reign 
for  the  me  of  the  East   India  Company 
In  trading  In  the  East    They  bore  on  the 
obverse  the  effigy  of  the  queen,  and  on  the 
reverse  her  badge  of  the  portcullis  crowned 
Th«  piece  of  eight  testers,  commonly  called 
the  porletUIti  crown,  was  equal  to  a  Spanish 
dollar,  or  piece  of  eight,  or  to  4i  ed  Eng- 
lish money. 

Portcullis  (port-knl'IsX  ».  t.  To  arm  or  fur 
nlsh  with  a  portcullis;  hence,  to  shut;  to 
bar;  to  obstruct 

SI'S1  ^T-?P'.r?.h*'«  **P**ta  my  tongne. 
Doubly  /M  nUtfW  with  tny  teeth  and  Up*.    ita*. 

(port'dui),  n.  pi     See 


Porte  (portX  n      [The  chief  office  of  the 

'^."!?n.  El?P|ri'  '•  "'V'-'l  'M'i  AH.  lit  the 
Bate,  from  the  gate  (bah)  of  the  pal- 

fS  'atlhjfh  )mUc*  w"  •dmlnlswred:  and 
the  rrench  translation  of  this  term  being 


Sublime  Porte,  hence  the  use  of  this  word.  ] 

The  Ottoman  court;  the  government  of  the 

Turkish  Empire. 
Portecolise.t  n     A  portcullis  (which  see). 

Chaueer, 
Ported  t  (port'ed),  a.    Having  gates. 

These  bright  keys 
Designing  power  to  ope  the  ported  skies. 

Porte  -  feullle  (port-f ul-jrnX  n.  [See  PORT- 
FOLIO ]  A  portfolio;  a  pocket-book.  See 

I'OKT1<OLIO. 

Porte-monnale  (p6rt-mon-na),n.  [Fr.,from 
porter,  to  carry,  and  motinaie,  money.]  A 
small  pocket-book  for  carrying  money. 
Portend  (por-tend"),  t.t.  [L.  portendo,  an 
archaic  form  of  protendo,  signifying  pri- 
marily to  stretch  forth,  hence  to  point  out, 
indicate,  portend  —  por,  pro,  forth  or  for- 
ward, and  tendo,  to  stretch.]  l.t  To  stretch 
forth ;  to  protend.  '  Idomeneus  portended 
steel.'  Pope. —  2.  To  foreshow  ominously; 
to  foretoken ;  to  indicate  something  future 
by  previous  signs. 

A  moist  and  a  cool  summer  porlendith  a  hard  win- 
ter. Bacon. 

8YK.  To  foreshow,  foretoken,  betoken,  fore- 
bode, augur,  presage,  threaten. 

Portenston  t  ( por-ten'shon ),  n.  The  act  of 
portending  or  foreshowing.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Portent  (por'tent  or  por-tent'),  n.  [L  por- 
tentum,  a  sign,  an  omen  See  PORTEND.] 
That  which  portends  or  foretokens;  especi- 
ally, an  omen  of  ill;  any  previous  sign  or  pro- 
digy indicating  the  approach  of  evil  or  ca- 
lamity. 

My  loss  by  dire  portents  the  god  foretold.    Dryden. 

Portentlve  t  (nor-ten'tiv),  o.  Foreshowing; 
portentous.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Portentous  (por-ten'tus)  a  [L.  portento- 
«M.J  1.  Of  the  nature  of  u  portent;  ominous; 
foreshowing  ill;  as.  Ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion hold  meteors  to  be  portentous. 

This  portentous  figure 

Comes  armed  throufh  our  watch,  so  like  the  king 
That  was.  Skat 

2.  Monstrous;  prodigious;  wonderful 

No  beast  of  more  porleittoits  size 

In  the  Hercym.m  forest  lies.         Roscommon. 

Portentously  (por-tcn'tiis-li),  adv.  In  a  por- 
tentous manner;  ominously;  monstrously; 
wonderfully.  'Portentously  deformed  '  IFnr- 
btirton  '  Holds  up  his  glass  full  of  the  rosy 
fluid,  and  winks  at  it  portentously. '  Thack- 
eray. 

Porter  (port'er),  n.  [Fr  portitr,  from  1 
porta,  a  gate  )  1  One  who  has  the  charge 
of  a  door  or  gate;  a  doorkeeper. 

Aim  all  my  household  presently,  and  charge 
The/ffrfrr  he  let  no  man  in  till  day.     B.  yonioit 

2.  A  waiter  in  a  hall;  one  that  waits  at 
;he  door  to  receive  messages. 
"Orter  (port'er),  n.  [Fr.  porteur,  from  por- 
ter, to  carry.  L  porto.]  1  A  carrier;  a  per- 
son  who  carries  or  conveys  burdens,  par- 
cels, or  messages  for  hire.—  2  A  law  officer 
who  carries  a  white  or  silver  rod  before  the 
justice  in  eyre.  — 3.  A  dark-coloured  malt 
liquor  which  differs  from  ale  and  pale  beer 
in  being  made  wholly  or  partially  with  high- 
dried  malt  It  was  so  called  from  its  having 
been  originally  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
porter*  and  work-people  of  the  metropolis 
and  other  large  towns  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.—4.  In  forging,  a  bar  of  iron  attached 
to  a  heavy  forging,  whereby  it  is  guided 
beneath  the  hammer  or  into  the  furnace 
lieing  suspended  by  chains  from  a  crane 
abort;  also,  a  bar  from  whose  end  an  article 
is  forged.  E.  U.  Knight.-&.\  A  lever.  'A 
leaver  or  porter  to  lift  timber  or  other 
things  with.'  Withalt. 

Porterage  (port'er-aj),  n.  1.  Money  charged 
or  paid  for  the  carriage  of  burdens  or  par- 
cels by  a  porter— 2.  The  business  of  a  por- 
ter or  doorkeeper. 

Porteress  (portVr-esX  n.    See  PORTRESS 

Porterly(port'cr-li),a.  Coarse;  vulgar;  like 
a  porter  '  The  porterly  language  of  swear- 
ing and  obscenity.'  Dr.  liray.  [Rare.] 

Portessefport'es),  n,  (See  PORTASS. ]  'In  his 
hand  his  pnrtcm  still  he  bare  '  Spetuer 

Port-fire  (port'flr),  n.  [Port,  to  carry 
and  flre  ]  A  strong  paper  or  cloth  case 
•inly  packed  with  a  composition  of  nitre, 
»nlpliiir,  ami  mealed  powder,  sn  as  to  have 
the  form  of  a  stick,  generally  burning  an 
Inch  a  minute,  used  to  convey  fire  from 
the  slow-match,  or  the  like,  to  the  priming 

of  ordnance,  though  now  generally  super- 

•MM  by  other  arrangements.  With  n 
lightly  altered  composition  it  is  used  for 

signals  and  for  nring  charges  in  mines 


Portfolio  <j.ort.f61i-6).  n.  [Formed  in  iml- 
tatlon  of  Kr.  porte-feville,  a  portfolio  the 
office  of  a  minister—  porter,  to  carry  and 
Seville,  a  leaf,  L.  /ottum.  ]  1.  A  portabii  case 
of  the  form  of  a  large  book,  for  holding 
loose  drawings,  prints,  papers,  Ac.  -2  Fif 
the  office  and  functions  of  a  minister  of 
state;  as.  he  holds  theporlfnliovt  education. 
that  is.  has.  aa  It  were,  all  the  papers  em- 
nected  with  this  department;  he  has  re- 
ceived the  po,t/,,li,,  of  the  home  department 

Portglave,tPortglalvet(nort'glav),n,  [( 
porter,  to  carry,  and  glaive,  a  sword     iw 
iti.Aivt:  |    A  sword-bearer 

Portgrave,  Portgreve  (porfgrav,  port' 
grev),  n.    [trorn  A.  Salt,  port  (L  portwix 
harbour,  and  gertfa,  a  reeve  or  sheriff  I 
Same  as  Portreeve. 

Port-hole  (port'hol),  n.  1  A  square  aper- 
ture In  a  ship's  side,  especially  one  of  the 
apertures  through  which  the  guns  are  Brett, 

The  R.illant  shin,  surrounded  by  enemies  lay  Iftea 
great  fortress  on  t  he  sea.  scattering  de.ith  on  e»err  tU 
from  her  hundred  and  four  fort.lieki.    Afacavhy- 

2.  Intteam-erufinei.oneol  the  steam  -passages 
into  or  from  the  cylinder.    See  PORT 
Port-hook  (I  ort'hok),  n.    One  of  the  hooks 
in  the  side  of  a  ship  to  which  the  hinges  of  a 
port-lid  are  hooked 

Portico  (por-ti-ko),  n.  pi.  Porticoes  (por-- 
ti-k6zX  [It.  and  Sp.  porriro,  from  L  por. 
tieus.  See  PORCH.]  In  arch  an  open  span 
covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  columns, 
sometimes  detached,  as  a  shady  walk  but 
in  modem  usage  a  kind  of  porch  before  the 
entrance  of  a  building  fronted  with  columns. 
Porticoes  are  called  tetrastyle,  heiastyle 
octostyle,  and  decastyle,  according  as  they 
have  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  columns  in 
front  ;  they  are  also  distinguished  as  pro- 
style or  in  antis,  as  they  project  before  or 
recede  within  the  building. 
On  sumptuous  baths  the  rich  their  wealth  bestow 
Or  some  expensive  airy  portico.  Drydttt. 

Portlcoed  (por-U-kod),  a.    Having  a  portico 

or  porticoes. 

Portiere  (port-yer),  n.  [Fr.]  A  door-curtain. 
Portlgue  (porti-su),  n.    See  FOHTAOUI 
Portingal  t  (pftrtin-ga]),  a.    Portuguese. 
Pqrtlngall,t  Portugal  t  (por'tin-gal,  por1- 

tu-gal),   n.      A   Portuguese.      *'an«Aa<M; 


,      .  rtugu. 

Beau.  <t  Ft.  Written  also  Portingale. 
Portlo  (por'shi-6).  n.  [L.]  A  portion  or 
branch.  In  anat.  applied  to  two  nerves, 
portio  dura  and  portio  mollis,  two  branches 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  the  portio 
dura,  or  hard  portion,  being  the  facial  nerve, 
the  portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion,  the  audi- 
tory or  acoustic  nerve.  Applied  also  to  a 
small,  white  fasciculus,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  portio  dura  and  the  portio  mollis. 
Portion  (por'shon),  n.  [L.  portio,  portionii, 
a  portion.  Akin  to  por»,  partit,  a  part, 
partior,  to  divide.  See  PART.)  1.  A  part 
of  anything  separated  from  It;  that  which 
is  divided  off,  as  a  part  from  a  whole.  - 

2.  A  part,  though  not  actually  divided,  but 
considered  by  itself. 

These  are  parts  of  his  ways  :  but  how  little  t*r- 
lion  is  heard  of  him  I  Job  «xn  14. 

All  things  are  taken  from  us.  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past.  Tatnjaf. 

3.  A  part  assigned;  an  allotment. 

The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  by  Pha- 
raoh. and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave 
'htm-  Gen.  xlvii.  ij. 

Hence—  4.  Fate;  final  state.  'And  shall  cut 
him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion 
with  the  hypocrites.'  Mat  xxiv.  61.— 
5.  The  part  of  an  estate  given  to  a  child  or 
heir,  or  descending  to  him  by  law,  and  dis- 
tributed to  him  in  the  settlement  of  the 
estate.—  8.  A  wife's  fortune;  a  dowry. 

I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  fortton  equal  his.  SAai. 

SYN.  Division,  share,  parcel,  quantity,  allot- 
ment. dividend. 

Portion  (por'shon),  1.  1.  l.Todlvide  or  distri- 
bute Into  portions  or  shares;  to  parcel;  to 
allot  in  shares.  •  And  portion  to  his  tribes 
the  wide  domain.'  Pope. 

A  friendship  so  complete. 
Pertiotftt  in  halves  between  us  th.it  we  grew 
The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt.    TtHn 


2.  To  endow  with  a  portion  or  an  Inheritance. 
'  Portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans.' 
Pope. 

Portloner(por'shon.£r),n.  1  One  who  divides 
or  assigns  in  shares.  — 2.  In  .SYi.r*  (mr.  (a)  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  feu  or  portion  .  ( land. 
(6)  The  sub-tenant  of  a  feu ;  an  under  feuar 
—Heiripartianen.  two  or  more  females  who 
succeed  jointly  to  heritable  estate  In  default 
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of  heirs  male.  —3.  Eccles.  a  minister  who,  to- 
gether with  others,  serves  a  benefice,  beeause 
lie  has  only  a  portion  of  the  tithes  or  profits 
of  the  living. 

Portionist  (por'shon-ist),  n.  1.  Eccles.  same 
as  Portioner,  3.— 2.  See  under  POSTMASTER. 
Portionless  (por'shou-les),  a.  Having  no 
portion. 

Portland  (port'land),  o.  Belonging  to  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire.—  Portland 
beds,  in  geol.  a  division  of  the  upper  oolites 
occurring  between  the  Purbeck  beds  and  the 
Kimmeridge  clay,  consisting  of  beds  of  hard 
oolitic  limestone  and  freestone  interstrati- 
fied  with  clays  and  resting  ou  light-coloured 
sands  which  contain  fossils,  chiefly  mollusca 
and  fish,  with  a  few  reptiles.  Named  from 
the  rocks  of  the  group  forming  the  Isle  of 
Portland  in  Dorsetshire,  from  whence  they 
may  be  traced  through  Wiltshire  as  far  as 
Oxfordshire.  —  Portland  cement,  a  well- 
known  cement  made  from  common  lime- 
stone, mixed  with  great  care,  in  definite 
proportions,  with  the  muddy  deposits  of 
rivers  running  over  clay  and  chalk.  So  called 
from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  Portland- 
stone.—  Portland  sago.  See  under  ARUM.— 
Portland  stone,  a  compact  sandstone  from 
the  Isle  of  Portland  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Portland  beds, 
and  belongs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  oolite 
formation.  It  is  used  in  building,  is  soft 
when  quarried,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  —Portland  vase,  a  celebrat- 
ed cinerary  urn  or  vase,  found  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  It  is  of 
transparent  dark-blue  glass,  coated  with 
opaque  white  glass,  which  has  been  cut  down 
in  the  manner  of  a  cameo  so  as  to  give  on 
each  side  groups  of  figures  delicately  exe- 
cuted in  relief,  representing  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis.  In  1810  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  its  owner,  allowed  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  remained 
intact  till  the  year  1845,  when  it  was  mali- 
ciously broken.  The  pieces  were  carefully 
collected  and  very  successfully  reunited,  and 
in  this  state  it  still  remains  in  the  museum, 
but  is  not  shown  to  the  public. 

Portlast  (port'last),  n.  The  gunwale  of  a 
ship.  Called  also  Portoise. 

Portlid  (port'lid),  ».  The  lid  that  closes  a 
port-hole. 

Port-lifter  (portlift-er),  n.  A  contrivance 
forraising  and  lowering  heavy  ports  in  ships. 

Portliness  (port'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  portly :  (a)  dignity  of  mien 
or  personal  appearance.  (b)  A  somewhat 
excessive  stoutness  of  the  person;  corpu- 
lence. 

Portly  (port'li),  a.  [From  port,  carriage, 
mien,  demeanour.]  1.  Grand  or  dignified  in 
mien ;  stately ;  of  a  noble  appearance  and 
carriage.  '  A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to 
the  sight.'  Dryden.  —  2.  Bather  tall,  and 
inclining  to  stoutness ;  somewhat  large  and 
unwieldy  in  person.  '  A  portly  personage  in 
a  braided  surtout.'  Dickens.  —3.  t  Swelling. 
'  Your  argosies  with  portly  sails.'  Shak. 

Port-man  (port/man),  n.  An  inhabitant 
or  burgess  of  a  port-town  or  of  a  cinque- 
port. 

Portmanteau  (p6rt-man'to),  n.  [Fr.  porte- 
manteau,  from  porter,  to  carry,  and  man- 
teau,  a  cloak.]  A  case  or  trunk,  usually 
made  of  leather,  for  carrying  apparel,  &c., 
on  journeys ;  a  leather  case  attached  to  a 
saddle  behind  the  rider. 

Portmantle  ( port  -  man '  tl ),  n.  A  port- 
manteau. [Old  and  vulgar.  ] 

Port-mote  (port'mot),  n.  [Port,  and  mote, 
a  meeting.]  Anciently,  a  court  held  in  a 
port- town. 

Portoir.t  n.  [O.Fr.,  from  L.  portare,  to 
bear.  ]  One  who  or  that  which  bears ; 
hence,  one  who  or  that  which  produces. 
Holland. 

Portoise  (port'oiz),  n.  The  gunwale  of  a 
ship. — A-portoise,  resting  on  or  lowered  to 
the  gunwale.  Called  also  Portlast.  ' 

PortOS,  t  n.  A  breviary.  See  PORTASS. 
Chaucer. 

Port-panel  (port'pan),  n.  [L.  portare, 
to  carry,  and  panii,  bread.  ]  A  cloth  for 
carrying  bread  so  as  not  to  touch  it  with 
the  hands.  Withals. 

Portrait  (por'trat),  n.  [Fr.  portrait,  pp.  of 
portraire,  to  portray.  See  PORTRAY.]  l.That 
which  is  portrayed ;  particularly,  a  painted 
picture  or  representation  of  a  person,  and 
especially  of  a  face  drawn  from  the  life; 
also  used  generally  for  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, crayon  drawings,  &c.,  of  this  char- 
acter. 


In  portraits  the  grace,  and  we  may  add  the  like- 
'ness,  consists  more  in  the  general  air  than  in  the 
exact  similitude  of  every  feature.  Sir  y .  Reynolds. 

2.  A  vivid  description  or  delineation  in 
words. — In  sculp,  a  portrait  bust  or  statue 
is  one  representing  the  actual  features  or 
person  of  an  individual,  in  distinction  from 
an  ideal  bust  or  statue. 

Portrait  t  (por'trat),  v.t.  To  portray;  to 
draw.  Spenser. 

Portrait-painter  (portrat-pant  er),  n.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  paint  portraits. 

Portrait-painting  (porti-at-pant-ing),  n. 
The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

Portraiture  (poi'trat-ur),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A 
portrait;  a  painted  resemblance;  a  likeness 
or  likenesses  collectively.  •  The  portraiture 
of  a  hart.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

By  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his.  Shak. 

Unclasp  me.  Stranger,  and  unfold. 
With  trembling  care,  my  leaves  of  gold. 
Rich  in  Gothic  portraiture.  Rogers. 

The  drama  is  an  embellished  portraiture  of  life. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  drawing  portraits, 
or  of  vividly  describing  in  words. 

Portraituret  (por'trat-ur),  v.t.  To  paint;  to 
portray.  Shaftesbury. 

Portray  (por-tra/),  v.t.  [Fr.  portraire,  to 
portray,  to  depict,  from  L.  protraho,  to 
draw  forth  —  L.  pro,  before,  forward,  and 
trahere,  to  draw,  whence  traction,  abstract, 
&c.]  1.  To  paint  or  draw  the  likeness  of; 
to  depict ;  as,  to  portray  &  king  on  horse- 
back ;  to  portray  a  city  or  temple  with  a 
pencil  or  with  chalk. 

Take  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  portray 
upon  it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem.  Ezek.  iv.  I. 

If  the  radiance  of  a  loftier  hope,  the  light  of  a 
deeper,  diviner  blessedness,  has  kindled  in  many  a 
human  face  since  pagan  art  passed  away,  surely  to 
the  art  that  has  that  to  portray  grander  possibilities 
of  excellence  have  been  afforded.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  To  describe  in  words. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  government,  to 
describe  the  rise  of  religious  sects,  and  tlie  changes 
of  literary  taste ;  to  portray  the  manner-  of  succes- 
sive generations.  Macattlay. 

3.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

Spears  and  helmets  thronged,  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  arguments  portrayed. 

Milton. 

Portrayal  (por-tra'al),  n.  The  act  of  por- 
traying; delineation;  representation. 

Portrayer  (por-tra'er),  n.  One  who  por- 
trays; one  who  paints,  draws  to  the  life,  or 
describes. 

Portreeve  (port'rev),  n.  [Port  and  reeve.} 
The  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or  maritime 
town;  a  portgrave. 

Portress  (port'res),  n.  A  female  porter  or 
keeper  of  a  gate. 

Port-rope  (port'rop),  n.  A  rope  or  tackle 
for  hauling  up  and  suspending  the  ports  or 
covers  of  port -holes.  Called  also  Port- 
tackle. 

Port-rule(port'rol),»i.  An  instrument  which 
regulates  the  motion  of  a  rule  in  a  ma- 
chine. 

Port-sale  (port'sal),  n.  [Port,  from  L.  porta, 
a  gate.  ]  A  public  sale  of  goods  to  the  high- 
est bidder;  an  auction. 

When  Sylla  had  taken  the  citie  of  Rome,  he  made 
port-sale  of  the  goods  of  them  whom  he  had  put  to 
death.  North. 

Port-Side  (port'sid),  11.  The  left  side  of  a 
ship  looking  towards  the  bow.  See  PORT. 

Port-tackle  (port'tak-1),  n.  See  PORT-ROPE. 

Port-town  (port'toun),  n.  A  town  having 
or  situated  near  a  port. 

Portuguese  (por'tu-gez),  n.  The  people  or 
language  of  Portugal. 

Portuguese  (por'tu-gez),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Portugal.  —  Portuguese  man-of-war, 
the  name  given  by  early  English  voyagers  to 
a  species  of  Physalia,  the  P.  atlantica.  See 
PHYSALIA. 

Portulaca  (por-tu-la'ka),  n.  [L. ,  from  pmrto, 
to  carry,  and  lac,  milk,  from  the  juicy  nature 
of  the  plants.]  Purslane,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Portulacaceso.  See  PURSLANE. 

Portulacaceae,  Portulacese  (por'tu-la-ka"- 
se-e,  por-tu-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  small  nat.  order 
of  polypetalous  exogens,  consisting  of  an- 
nual, perennial,  herbaceous,  or  shrubby 
plants,  occurring  in  all  the  hotter  or  milder 
parts  of  the  world.  The  only  species  of  any 
importance  is  Portulaca  oleracea,  which  is  a 
fleshy  prostrate  annual,  sometimes  used  in 
salads.  It  is  naturalized  in  most  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  often  a 
troublesome  weed. 

Port- vein  (port' van),  n.  See  Vena  porta 
under  VENA. 


Port-wine  (port-win'),  n.  A  dark-purple 
astringent  wine  made  in  Portugal,  so  called 
from  Oporto,  whence  it  is  shipped.  It  is  the 
produce  of  the  vineyards  along  the  course 
of  the  Douro. 

Porwiglet  (por'wig-l),n.  A  tadpole;  a  young 
frog. 

Pory  (port),  a.  Full  of  pores  or  small  in- 
terstices; porous.  'The  vaulted  roofs  of 
pory  stone.'  Dryden. 

Posada  (po-sa'da),  n.    [Sp.]    An  inn. 

Posaune  d>o-zou'ne),  n.  [G.,  trombone.]  In 
muxic,  a  reed-stop  on  the  organ  of  a  rich 
and  powerful  tone,  the  pipes  of  which  are 
of  8  feet  on  the  manuals,  and  16  and  32  feet 
on  the  pedals. 

Posel  (poz),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gepose,  the  pose.  ]  A 
stuffing  of  the  head;  catarrh. 

Pose  (poz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  posed;  ppr.  pos- 
ing. [Fr.  poser,  to  place,  to  put,  to  state, 
to  put  a  question,  from  L.  pauso,  to  halt,  to 
stop,  from  pattta,  a  pause;  but  the  meaning 
as  well  as  that  of  the  compounds  has  been 
influenced  by  pono,  positum,  to  put,  place, 
set,  which  gives  position,  Ac.  There  are  a 
number  of  compounds  with  pose  in  English, 
as  compose,  depose,  dispose,  impose,  inter- 
pose, repose,  &c.  ]  1.  To  embarrass  by  a  diffi- 
cult question;  to  cause  to  be  at  a  loss;  to 
puzzle.  'Not  that  I  design  to  pose  them 
with  those  common  enigmas  of  magnetism. ' 
Qlanville. 

Learning  was/ojt-rf,  philosophy  was  set. 
Sophiscers  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.     G.  Herbert. 

2.  t  To  interrogate  closely ;  to  question 
strictly. 

She,  in  the  presence  of  others,  posed  him  and 
sifted  him,  thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed 
the  very  Duke  of  York  or  no.  Sterne. 

Poset  (poz),  v.t.    To  suppose. 

Pose  (poz),  n.  [Fr.  pose,  an  attitude.  See 
POSE,  v.t.  above.]  1.  Attitude  or  position 
taken  naturally.or  assumed  for  effect;  as,  the 
pose  of  an  actor;  especially,  the  attitude  in 
which  any  character  is  represented  artis- 
tically; the  position,  whether  of  the  whole 
person  or  of  an  individual  member  of  the 
body;  as,  the  pose  of  a  statue;  the  pose  of 
the  head.  —  2.  A  deposit ;  a  secret  hoard. 
[Scotch.] 

Pose  (poz),  v.t.  [Fr.  poser,  to  attitudinize. 
See  above.]  To  attitudinize;  to  assume  cha- 
racteristic airs;  as,  to  pose  as  a  martyr. 

Pos6  (po'za),  a.  [Fr.  poser,  to  place.]  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to  a  lion,  horse,  or  other 
beast  standing  still,  with  all  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  It  is  the  same  as  Statant. 

Poseidon  (po-si'don),  «.  In  myth,  the  Greek 
god  of  the  sea,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Nep- 
tune. See  NEPTUNE. 

Poser  (p6z'er),n.  1.  One  that  poses  or  puzzles 
by  asking  ditiicult  questions;  a  close  ex- 
aminer. 

He  that  questipneth  much,  shall  learn  much  ;  .  .  . 
but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is 
fAfot&foser.  Bacon. 

2.  Something  that  puzzles,  as  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. 

Posingly  (poz'ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to  pose  or 
puzzle. 

Posit  (poz'it),t>.  t .  [L.  pono,  positum,  to  place. 
See  POSITION.)  1.  To  dispose,  range,  or 
place  in  relation  to  other  objects.  Sir  M. 
Hale. — 2.  To  lay  down  as  a  position  or  prin- 
ciple; to  assume  as  real  or  conceded;  to 
present  to  the  consciousness  as  an  absolute 
fact 

Inpositittff  pure  or  absolute  existence  as  a  mental 
datum,  immediate,  intuitive,  and  above  proof,  he 
mistakes  the  fact.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  ego  posits  itself,  the  mean- 
ing is  that  the  ego  becomes  a  fart  of  consciousness, 
which  it  can  only  become  through  the  antithesis  of 
the  non-ego.  Chambers'!  Kncy. 

Position  (po-zish'on),  n.  [Fr.  position,  from 
L.  positio,  from  pono,  positum,  to  place, 
put,  set,  for  po-sino,  from  po(  =  Gr.  proti, 
against),  and  rino,  to  permit  (whence  site). 
Ponere  appears  as  -pound  in  compound,  &c. , 
as  -pone  in  postpone.]  1.  State  of  being 
placed ;  situation:  generally  with  reference 
to  other  objects,  or  to  different  parts  of  the 
same  object. 

We  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing 
according  to  our  different  positions  to  it.  Locke. 

Hence,  jig.  relation  with  regard  to  others,  or 
to  some  subject ;  as.  to  be  in  a  false  posi- 
tion.— 2.  Manner  of  standingor  being  placed; 
attitude;  as,  an  inclining  potion. — 3.  That 
on  which  one  takes  one's  stand;  hence,  prin- 
ciple laid  down ;  proposition  advanced  or 
affirmed  as  a  fixed  principle,  or  stated  as 
the  ground  of  reasoning,  or  to  be  proved; 
predication;  affirmation. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  position  depend  on  the 


ch,  f/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  ye;      j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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jUrtlM  that  fellow,  but  always  on  thost  «***£* 

OM  Iwld  the  ijoremment  to  be  a  trust  for  the  peo- 
pteakd  to  eaist  only  for  tbeii  behoof.  »ith  the  con- 
sequent  ptiilie*  that  resistance  U  Uwful  on  a  prow 
rxlatloo  of  duty.  Broufluim. 

4  Place  or  lUndlng  In  society;  «ocl«l  rank; 
u,  *  person  of  petition.  Thackeray.— 
&  State;  condition. 

Great  Britain,  at  the  peace  of  1763.  stood  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prescribe  her  own  terms.  Amu. 

4  In  ariUt.  a  mode  of  solving  *  question  by 
one  or  two  suppositions:  called  al»o  rule  of 
supposition,  rule  of  false,  rule  of  trial  and 
error. -Centre  of  petition,  the  same  as  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  centre  of  Inertia;  but 
when  a  body  Is  viewed  as  composed  of  phy- 
sical points,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  positions,  geo- 
meters designate  that  point  the  centre  of 
petition.— Ctrclet  of  petition.  In  attron.  six 
circles,  passing  through  the  common  inter- 
sections of  the  horizon  and  meridian  and 
through  any  degree  of  the  ecliptic  or  the 
centre  of  any  star,  or  other  point  In  the 
heavens,  used  for  finding  out  the  position 
or  situation  of  any  star  These  circles  cut 
(he  equator  into  twelve equul  parts.—  Angle 
uf  petition,  (a.)  of  a  heavenly  body,  the  angle 
contained  by  two  great  circles  passing 
through  the  body;  the  one  a  secondary  to 
the  equator,  and  the  other  a  secondary  to 
the  ecliptic.  (>>)  Of  a  place  on  the  earth, 
the  angle  contained  at  any  place  by  its  meri- 
dian, and  the  great  circle  passing  through 
that  place  and  any  other  place.  —Geometry 
i'f  petition,  a  species  of  geometry  the  object 
of  which  is  to  investigate  and  determine 
the  relation  that  exists  between  the  position 
•  if  the  dltferent  parts  of  a  geometrical  figure 
with  regard  to  each  other,  or  with  regard  to 
xome  determinate  line  or  figure  first  fixed 
upon  as  a  term  of  comparison.  —  Gunt  of 
jatition.  See  under  GUN.— SYN.  Situation, 
station,  place,  condition,  attitude,  posture, 
proposition,  assertion,  thesis. 

Positional  *  ( pd-zish'on-al ),  a.  Respecting 
(Misltion.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Positive  (poz'i-tivX  o.  [Fr.  potitif;  L.L.  pot- 
itivus.  from  L.  pone,  positum,  to  set  or  place. 
See  POSITION.)  1.  Properly,  laid  down;  ex- 
pressed ;  direct ;  explicit :  opposed  to  t'm- 
itlifd;  as,  he  told  us  in  positive  words ;  we 
iiave  his  potitive  declaration  to  the  fact;  the 
testimony  Is  positive  —2.  Not  admitting  any 
condition  or  discretion;  absolute;  express; 
as,  the  commands  of  the  admiral  are  poti- 
tive. —  3.  Absolute;  real;  existing  in  fact: 
opposed  to  negative;  as.pocif  ice  good,  which 
exists  by  itself,  whereas  negative  good  is 
merely  the  absence  of  evil :  or  opposed  to 
relative  or  arbitrary,  as,  beauty  is  not  ft 
positive  thing,  but  depends  on  the  different 
tastes  of  people.  —  4.  Direct ;  express :  op- 
posed to  circumstantial;  as,  positive  proof. 
."'  Confident ;  fully  assured;  as,  the  witness 
Is  very  positive  that  he  is  correct  in  his  testi- 
mony.—0.  Dogmatic;  over-confident  in  opin- 
ion or  assertion. 

Some/aji/rtv  persisting  fops  we  know. 
That.  If  once  wrong,  wul  needs  be  always  so. 

Pot* 

".  .Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment ;  pre- 
KTlbed  by  express  enactment:  opposed  to 
itatural  or  inbred. 

In  laws,  that  which  is  natural,  bindeth  universally: 
that  which  i\  positive,  not  so.  ...  Although  no  laws 
l-ot  positn*  are  mutable,  yet  all  are  not  mutable 
which  are  positive.  Hooktr. 

1  Based  on  phenomena;  real;  phenomenal; 
realizable ;  demonstrable ;  distinctly  ascer- 
tained or  ascertainahle:  opposed  to  specu- 
lative. 'The  assertion  that  science  is  the 
only  truth  that  Is  potitive.'  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. 

Nothing  can  be  Juster  than  the  law  which  Comte 
has  formulated.  First  the  theological  stage,  then  the 
metaphysical,  then  the/eii/itr 

Rtv.  y.  Raid-Kin  Ri-man. 

0  Having  powcrto  act  dlre.-tl);  havlntfdlrect 
influence;  as,  a  positive  voice  in  legislation 
10.  In  pkntog  having  the  lights  and  shades 
rendered  as  they  are  in  nature :  opposed  to 
luyativt.   See  NKOATivK,  PHOTOGRAPHY. - 
Patitioe  dfijree.  In  gram.  Is  the  state  of  an 
adjective  which  denotes  simple  or  absolute 
quality,  without  comparison  or  relation  to 
Increase  nr  (UntsmtlODj  as.  wise,  noble  — 
Potitive  electricity.  See  ELECTRICITY.— Poti- 
tift  evidence,  in  laic,  proof  of  the  very  fact  — 
Potttiw  pHilotnplty,  a  philosophical  system 

..unded  by  Auiruste  Coral* (178B-1867).  It« 
leading  feature  Is  what  Is  known  under  the 

1  tw  of  the  three  stages,  which  may  be  thus 
slated:  every  branch  of  knowledge  passes 


through  three  stages,  viz.  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  In  the 
first  stage,  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
attempted  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
supernatural  causes,  by  voluntary  interfer- 
ences, by  prodigies,  miracles,  and  the  like. 
In  the  second  stage  supernatural  and  anthro- 
pomorphitic  causes  give  place  to  abstract, 
occult  causes,  scholastic  entitles,  realized 
abstractions,  and  nature  Is  interpreted  a 
priori:  the  attempt  Is  mate  to  construe 
nature  subjectively.  In  the  third  stage, 
man  contents  himself  with  ascertaining  by 
observation  and  experiment  the  connections 
of  phenomena,  and  so  learning  to  connect 
each  fact  with  its  antecedent  conditions. 
This  is  the  method  which  has  founded 
modern  science,  and  which  must  take  the 
place  of  metaphysics.  Whatever  is  not 
capable  of  experimental  verification  must 
be  rigorously  excluded  from  science.  The 
second  conception  of  this  system  is  the 
classification  und  co  -  ordination  of  the 
sciences.  The  theory  of  this  classification 
requires  us  to  advance  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  beginning  with  mathematics, 
and  passing  in  turn  to  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  sociology:  these  are 
the  six  fundamental  sciences,  each  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  next  following  one. 
Thus  sociology  or  the  science  of  society  is 
impossible  without  biology,  the  science  of 
life,  and  the  latter  is  impossible  without 
the  science  of  chemistry;  chemistry,  again, 
presupposes  physics,  which  itself  presup- 
poses astronomy  and  mathematics. — Posi- 
tive pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  or  battery.  See 
POLE.— Positive  terms,  in  logic,  those  terms 
which  denote  a  certain  view  of  an  object,  as 
being  actually  taken  of  it— Positive  quan- 
tity, in  "('/  ftn  affirmative  or  additive  quan- 
tity, which  character  is  indicated  by  the 
sign  +  (plus)  prefixed  to  the  quantity,  called 
in  consequence  the  positive  sign.  The  term 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  negative. 
Positive  ( poz'i-tiv ),  n.  1.  That  which  is  cap- 
able of  being  affirmed ;  reality.  '  Rating 
positives  by  their  privatives. '  South. — 

2.  That  which  settles  by  absolute  appoint- 
ment. 

Positives,  while  under  precept,  cannot  be  slighted 
without  slighting  murals  also.  ll'aterland. 

3.  Ingram,  thepositivedegree.— 4.  Inphotag. 
a  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shades 
are  rendered  as  they  are  in  nature:  opposed 
to  negative.   Positives  are  obtained  by  print- 
ing from  negatives.  See  NEGATIVE,  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY 

Positively  ( poz'i-tiv-li ),  adv.  In  a  positive 
manner:  (a)  absolutely;  by  itself;  indepen- 
dent of  anything  else;  not  comparatively. 

Good  and  evil  removed  may  he  esteemed  good  or 
evil  comparatively,  and  not  positively  or  simply. 

Bacon. 

S>)  Xot  negatively;  really;  in  its  own  nature; 
irectly;  Inherently ;  as,  a  thing  is  positive- 
ly good,  when  it  produces  happiness  by  its 
own  qualities  or  operation;  it  is  negatively 
good,  when  it  prevents  an  evil  or  does  not 
produce  it.  (e)  Certainly;  indubitably. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this.  Shak. 

(d)  Directly ;  explicitly ;  expressly  ;  as,  the 
witness  testified  positively  to  the  fact. 
(«)  Peremptorily;  in  strong  terms. 

The  divine  law  positively  requires  humility  and 
meekness.  Bp.  Sprat. 

(/)  With  full  confidence  or  assurance;  as,  I 
cannot  speak  positively  In  regard  to  the  fact. 
(0)  By  positive  electricity ;  as,  positively 
electrified.  See  ELECTRICITY. 
Positiveness  (poz'i-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  l>eing  positive:  (a)  actnalness;  reality  of 
existence;  not  mere  negation. 

The  positivfitess  of  sins  of  commission  lies  both 
in  the  habitude  of  the  will  and  in  the  executed  act 
too;  the  Positiveness  of  sins  of  omission  is  in  the  hab- 
itude of  the  will  only.  Norrit. 

(b)  Vndonhting  assurance ;  full  confidence  ; 
peremptoriness. 

This  peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a  ma- 
Ktsterialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a  posi- 
ttvfHfss  in  relating  to  matters  of  fact. 

Positivism  (pozTttv-izm),  n.  The  positive 
philosophy  (which  see  under  POSITIVE). 

This  second  period  in  modern  philosophy  has  been 
marked  by  the  sceptical  phenomenalism  of  Hume 
(now  represented  by  Positivism};  the  Scotch  psycho- 
logy of  common  sense;  and  the  German  critical  and 
dialectical  philosophy  of  reason.  Pro/,  prater. 

Positlvist  (po/'j.  t  i  v-isM,  n.  One  who  main- 
tains the  doctrines  of  positive  philosophy. 

Posttivityt  (poz-l-tivl-ti),  n,  Peremptori- 
ness. Watt*.  [Rare.] 


Poalturet  (poz'i-tflr),  n.  Posture  •Thejwii- 
turr  of  the  party's  hand  who  did  throw 
the  dice.'  Bramhall. 

Posnet  (poz'net),  n.  [W.  posned,  a  round 
body,  a  porringer,  from  pos,  increase,  incre- 
ment, a  heap.]  A  little  basin;  a  porringer, 
skillet,  or  saucepan.  '  Chafing-dishes,  pot- 
nets,  and  such  other  silver  vessels. '  Bacon. 

Posologic,  Posologlcal  (po-so-loj'ik,  po-so- 
loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  posology. 

Posology  (po-sol'o-JI),  n.  [Or.  pro/at,  how 
much,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine 
of  proportions:  (a)  a  name  suggested  by 
Bentham  for  the  science  of  quantity. 
(b)  That  department  of  medicine  wliirli 
treats  of  the  doses  or  quantities  In  which 
medicines  ought  to  be  administered. 

Poss.  Posse  (pos),  v.  t.  [Fr.  pousser,  to  push, 
to  thrust]  To  push;  to  punch;  to  dash. 
•The  see  ...  posseth  him  up  and  down.' 
Chaucer.  [Obsolete  and  local.  ] 

Posse  (pos'se).  [I/.,  to  be  able.]  1.  A  possi- 
bility. A  thing  is  said  to  be  in  posse,  win  n 
it  may  possibly  be;  in  esse,  when  it  actually 
is.— 2.  A  number  or  crowd  of  people. — Posse 
comitatux.lit.  the  power  of  acounty;  in  iaic, 
the  body  of  men  which  the  sheriff  is  em- 
powered to  raise  in  cose  of  riot,  possession 
kept  on  forcible  entry,  rescue,  or  any  at- 
tempt made  in  opposition  to  the  execution 
of  justice.  It  is  said  to  include  all  knights 
and  other  men  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  able 
to  travel  within  the  county.  The  word 
enmitatvx  is  often  omitted,  and  posse  alone 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Possess  ( poz-zes' ),  u.  t  I L.  possideo,  posset- 
sum,  to  occupy,  to  possess— pos  for  par  (see 
POLLUTE),  and  sedeo,  to  sit  Comp.  G.  besit- 
zen,  A.  Sox.  besittan,  to  possess,  from  be, 
by,  and  sittan,  to  sit]  1.  To  occupy  in  per- 
son; to  have  as  occupant;  to  have  and  hold. 

Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  \xpossessed 
again  in  this  land.  jer.  xxjui-  15 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  possessed  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  as  a  piece  of  property  or  as  a 
personal  belonging;  to  be  owner  of;  to  own; 
to  enjoy ;   as,  to  possess  much  money  and 
property;  to  possess  many  good  qualities. 
'  Share  all  that  he  doth  possess.'  Shak.  'The 
present  benefit  which  I  possess.'    Shak.— 

3.  To  become  or  make  one's  self  master  of; 
to  seize ;  to  gain ;  to  obtain  the  occupation 
uf. 

The  English  marched  toward  the  river  Eske,  in- 
tending to  possess  a  hill  called  Under-Eske. 

Hayward. 

4.  To  affect  strongly;  to  pervade;  to  fill  or 
take  up  entirely.  •  Sin  of  self-love  possesseth 
all   mine  eye.'     Shak.     'What  a  strange 
drowsiness  possesses  them.'    Shak. 

As  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  foisetstlft 
and  seizeth  upon  a  soul,  so  self-love  decays. 

Dr.  Sitbe,. 

5.  To  have  full  power  or  mastery  over ;  as, 
an  evil  spirit,  evil  influence,  violent  passion, 
or  the  like.    Luke  viii.  36.  'An she  were  not 
possessed  with  a  fury.'    Shak.     'Possessed 
with  devilish  spirits.'    Shak. 

Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
I-'or  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possess'd. 

6.  To  put  in  possession ;  to  make  master  or 
owner :  with  of  before  the  thing,  and  now 
generally  used  in  the passiveorwith  reflexive 
pronouns;  as,  to  be  possessed  of  a  large  for- 
tune; to  possess  one  s  self  of  another  s  pro- 
perty.    'Will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and 
treasure. '  Shak.    '  Had  possessed  himself '/ 
the  kingdom.'  Shak.  'The  moveables  wAere- 
of  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  postctted.' 
Shak.    '  Of  fortune's  favour  long  possessed.' 
frryden. 

We  /assessed  ourselves  q/thc  kingdom  of  Naples. 
j4ddison. 

7.t  To  make  acquainted  with ;  to  acquaint : 
to  inform.  '  Possess  the  people  In  Messina 
here  how  innocent  she  died.'  Shak. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue. 
Which  shall  /assess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  SAai. 

Possess  us,  possess  us  ;  tell  us  something  of  him. 
5*«*. 

8.  To  furnish  or  All;  to  imbue  or  instil  into: 
with  with  before  the  thing. 

It  Is  of  unspeakable  advantage  \ofojsess  our  minds 
•with  an  habitual  good  intention.  Addisvn. 

Hence  ...  It  is  laid  down  by  Holt,  that  toposrrsr 
the  people  wittt  an  ill  opinion  of  the  government,  that 
is,  of  the  ministry,  U  a  libel.  1/aliarn. 

9.  t  To  accomplish.    'To  possess  the  purpose 
they  desired.     Spenser. 

Possession  (poz-zesh'on).  n.  1.  The  havini:. 
holding,  or  detention  of  property  in  one's 
power  or  command ;  the  state  of  owning  or 
having  in  one's  hands  or  power;  actual  -< .. 


FM«.  fur.  fat.  fall;       m«,  met,  her;       pine,  ptn;       n6t«,  not,  mBve;       tube,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       U.  8c.  abune;      J'.  s<    try. 
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ing  or  occupancy,  either  rightful  or  wrong- 
ful. One  man  may  have  the  possession  of  a 
thing,  and  another  may  have  the  right  of 
possession  or  property. 

If  the  possession  is  severed  from  the  property;  if 
A  has  the  right  of  property,  and  B  by  unlawful  means 
h.is  giiinecl  *  possession,  this  is  an  injury  to  A.  This 
is  a  bare  or  naked  possession.  Btackstone, 

In  Eng.  law,  a  personal  chattel  is  held  by 
possession,  a  real  estate  by  title.  Natural 
ossession  is  where  the  proprietor  himself 
s  actually  in  possession.  Civil  possession  is 
possession  not  by  the  owner,  but  by  another 
in  his  name  or  for  his  behoof.  Actual  pos- 
session is  where  a  person  enters  into  lands 
or  tenements  descended  or  conveyed  to  him, 
Possession  in  law  is  when  lands,  &c.y  are 
descended  to  a  man,  and  he  has  not  actually 
entered  into  them.  Naked  possession  is 
mere  possession  without  colour  of  right.  — 

2.  The  thing  possessed;   land,   estate,   or 
goods  owned;  as,  foreign  possessions. 

The  house  of  Jacob  shall  possess  their  possessions. 
Obad.  17. 

When  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went 
away  sorrowful;  for  he  had  great  possessions, 

Mat.  xix.  22. 

3.  In  international  law,  a  country  or  terri- 
tory held  by  no  other  title  than  mere  con- 
quest.   Bouvier.  —4.  The  state  of  being  un- 
der the  power  of  demons,  evil  spirits,  or 
violent  passions;  madness;  lunacy;  as,  de- 
moniacal possession. 

I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits  .  .  . 

How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man?  Sfta£. 

—Writ  of  possession,  in  law,  a  precept  di- 
recting a  sheriff  to  put  a  person  in  peace- 
able  possession  of  property  recovered  in 
ejectment.—  To  take  possession,  to  enter  on 
or  to  bring  within  one's  powe"r  or  occupancy. 
—  To  give  possession,  to  put  in  another's 
power  or  occupancy. 

Possession  t  (poz-zesh'on),  v.t.  To  invest 
with  property, 

Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hundred  possess- 
eth  and  possess  iotiet  A.  Carew. 

Possessional  (poz-zesh'on-al),  a.  Same  as 
Possessive. 

Possessionary  (poz-zesh'on-a-ri),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  implying  possession. 

Possessioner  t  (poz-zesh'on-er),  n.  1.  One 
that  has  possession  of  a  thing,  or  power 
over  it.  '  Freemen  and  possessioners.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney.  —  2.  An  invidious  name  for  the 
members  of  such  religious  communities  as 
were  endowed  with  lands,  <fcc.  The  mendi- 
cant orders  professed  to  live  entirely  upon 
alms.  Chaucer. 

Possessive  (poz-zes'iv),  a.  [L.  possessivus.] 
Pertaining  to  possession;  expressing  pos- 
session. —  In  grram.  possessive  case,  the  geni- 
tive case,  or  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns 
which  expresses,  1st,  possession,  ownership; 
as,  John's  book  ;  or  2dly,  some  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another;  as,  Homer's  admirers. 
—Possessive  pronoun,  a  pronoun  denoting 
possession  or  property. 

Possessive  (poz-zes'iv),  n.  A  pronoun  or 
other  word  denoting  possession. 

Possessively  (poz-zes'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner denoting  possession. 

Possessor  (poz-zes'er),  n.  One  who  pos- 
sesses ;  one  who  holds  or  enjoys  any  good 
or  other  thing;  one  who  owns;  an  occupant; 
a  person  who  holds  in  his  hands  or  power 
any  species  of  property  real  or  personal. 

Think  of  the  happiness  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, saints  and  martyrs,  possessors  of  eternal  glory. 

Law. 
Unlimited  power  corrupts  the  possessor. 


. 

SYN.  Owner,  proprietor,  holder,  occupant. 

Possessory  (poz-zes'o-ri),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  possession.  'A  possessory  feeling  in  the 
heart.'  Dr.  Chalmers.  —2,  Having  posses- 
sion; as,  a  possessory  lord.—  3.  In  law,  aris- 
ing from  possession  ;  as,  a  possessory  interest. 
—  Possessory  action,  an  action  formerly 
brought  to  regain  possession  of  laud,  the 
right  of  possession  only,  and  not  that  of  pro- 
perty, being  contested.  —  Possessory  judg- 
ment, in  Scots  law,  a  judgment  which  entitles 
a  person  who  has  been  in  uninterrupted 
possession  for  seven  years  to  continue  his 
possession  until  the  question  of  right  shall 
be  decided  at  law. 

Posset  (pos'set),  n.  [Conip.  Vf.posel,  curdled 
milk,  a  posset,  from  the  root  of  posiaw,  to 
gather.  Comp.  also  L.  posca,  an  acidulous 
drink  composed  of  vinegar  and  water.]  A 
drink  composed  of  hot  milk  curdled  by 
some  infusion,  as  wine  or  other  liquor,  for- 
merly much  in  favour  both  as  luxury  and 
medicine.  'I  have  drugged  their  possets.' 
Shak. 


Posset  (pos'set),  v.t.  To  curdle;  to  coagu- 
late. 

And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  SAa&. 

Possibility  (pos-i-bil'i-fi),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  possible;  the  power  of 
being  or  existing ;  the  power  of  happening. 
It  often  implies  improbability  or  great  un- 
certainty ;  as,  there  is  a  possibility  that  a 
new  star  may  appear  this  night.  'Possibility 
of  error.  *  Hooker. 

A  bare  possibility  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be, 
is  no  just  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  be  or 
not.  Tillotson. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works  in  their  seminal 
state,  pregnant  with  latent  possibiiities  of  excellence. 

2.  A  tbing  possible;  that  which  may  take 
place  or  come  into  being. 

Consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while 
yet  he  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  and  only 
in  the  number  of  possibilities ;  and  consequently 
could  have  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  Christ's 
affection.  South. 

3.  In  law,  a  chance  or  expectation  ;  an  un- 
certain thing  which  may  or  may  not  happen. 
It  is  near  or  ordinary,  as  where  an  estate 
is  limited  to  one  after  the  death  of  another; 
or  remote  or  extraordinary,  as  where  it  is 
limited  to  a  man  provided  he  shall  be  mar- 
ried to  a  certain  woman,  and  then  that  she 
shall  die,  and  he  be  married  to  another. 
Wharton. 

Possible  ( pos'i-bl ),  a.  [From  L.  possibilis, 
from  posse,  to  be  able,  to  have  power,  from 
potis,  able,  and  esse,  to  be.  Power  is  also 
from  potis.]  L  That  may  be  or  exist;  that 
may  be  now,  or  may  happen  or  come  to 
pass ;  that  may  be  done ;  not  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things ;  as,  it  is  possible  the 
peace  of  Europe  may  continue  a  century;  it 
is  not  possible  that  two  and  three  should  be 
seven,  or  that  the  same  action  should  be 
morally  right  and  morally  wrong.— 2.  Cap- 
able of  coming  to  pass,  but  improbable. 

He  must  not  stay  within  doors,  for  fear  the  house 
should  fall  upon  him,  for  that  is  possi'Me;  nor  must  he 
go  out,  lest  the  next  man  that  meets  him  should  kill 
him.  for  that  is  also  possible.  H'ilkins. 

Possibly  (pos'Nbli),  adv.  1.  In  a  possible 
manner;  by  any  power,  moral  or  physical, 
really  existing;  by  possibility. 

Can  we  want  obedience  then 

To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert 

Who  forma  us  from  the  dust  ?        Milton. 

2.  Perhaps;  perchance. 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  sove- 
reign, who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one,  had 
he  been  invested  with  authority  circumscribed  by 
laws.  Addison. 

Possum  (pos'sum),  n.  A  colloquial  contrac- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  Opossum.— To 
play  possum,  to  act  possum,  to  feign;  to  dis- 
semble: in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  opos- 
sum, which  throws  itself  on  its  back  and 
feigns  death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Post  (post),  n.  [A.  Sax.  post,  from  L.  postis, 
post,  a  door-post,  from  pono  (posno),  posi- 
tuin,  to  put,  place,  lay,  set.  See  POSITION.] 
A  piece  of  timber,  metal,  or  other  solid 
substance  set  upright,  usually  larger  than 
a  stake,  and  intended  to  support  some- 
thing else;  as,  the  posts  of  a  house;  the 
posts  of  a  door;  the  posts  of  a  gate;  the  posts 
of  a  fence ;  a  king-post,  queen-post,  truss- 
post ,  door-post,  &c.  — Post  and  paling,  a  close 
wooden  fence,  constructed  with  posts  fixed 
in  the  ground  and  pales  nailed  between 
them.  —  Post  and  railing,  a  kind  of  open 
wooden  fence  for  the  protection  of  young 
quickset  hedges,  consisting  of  posts  and 
rails,  &c.  These  terms  are  sometimes  con- 
founded.— Post  and  pane,  post  and  petrail, 
terms  applied  to  buildings  erected  with  tim- 
ber framings  and  panels  of  brick  or  lath 
and  plaster.— Knight  of  the  post.  See  under 
KNIGHT. 

Post  (post),  n.  [From  Fr.  poste  (masc.),  a 
military  post  or  station,  an  office,  and  poste 
(fern.),  a  letter-carrier,  a  post-house,  a  post- 
office,  &c.,  both  from  L.L.posta,  for  posita, 
from  L.  positus,  placed,  pono,  positum,  to 
place.  See  POST,  a  stake,  and  POSITION.] 
1.  The  place  at  which  some  person  or  thing 
is  stationed  or  fixed ;  a  station  or  position 
occupied,  especially  a  military  station ;  the 
place  where  a  single  soldier  or  a  body  of 
troops  is  stationed ;  as,  a  post  of  observation ; 
a  sentry  at  his  post. 

The  waters  rise  everywhere  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  which  new  post  when  they  had  once  seized 
on  they  would  never  quit.  T.  Bitrnet. 

Hence— 2.  The  troops  stationed  at  a  partic- 
ular place. — 3.  An  office  or  employment;  a 
position  of  service,  trust,  or  emolument;  an 


appointment;  a  berth.  'Posts  of  profit  or 
of  trust.'  Pope. — 4.  A  messenger  or  a  car- 
rier of  letters  and  papers ;  one  that  goes  at 
stated  times  to  convey  the  mail  or  des- 
patches; a  postman. 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.    Shak. 

5.  An  established  system  for  the  public  con- 
veyance of  letters,  especially  the  govern- 
mental system  ;  the  mail ;  the  transmission 
of  all  the  letters  conveyed  for  the  public  at 
one  time  from  one  place  to  another;  a  post- 
office. —6.  A  size  of  writing  and  printing 
paper,  measuring  about  18J  inches  by  15J.  — 
7.t  Haste;  speed. 

The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post. 
Shak. 

8.  An  old  game  at  cards.  Called  also  Post 
and  Pair.— To  ride  post,  to  be  employed  to 
carry  despatches  and  papers ;  and  as  such 
carriers  rode  in  haste,  hence  the  phrase  sig- 
nifies to  ride  in  haste,  to  pass  with  expedi- 
tion. —  Post  is  used  also  adverbially  for 
swiftly,  expeditiously,  or  expressly.  'Sent 
from  Media  post  to  Egypt.'  Milton.  Hence, 
to  travel  post  is  to  travel  expeditiously  by 
the  use  of  fresh  horses  taken  at  certain  sta- 
tions. 

Post  (post),  v.i.  [Fr.  poster,  to  post.  See 
the  noun.]  1.  To  travel  with  post-horses: 
to  travel  rapidly  with  any  horses;  to  travel 
with  speed.  '  And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean 
without  rest.'  Milton. 

We  see  in  blank  dismay 
Year  posting-  after  year. 
Sense  after  sense  decay.  Matt.  Arnold. 

2.  In  the  manege,  to  rise  and  sink  on  the 
saddle  in  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the 
horse,  especially  when  trotting. 

Post  (post),  v.  t.  1.  To  fix  to  a  post;  to  fix  up 
in  a  public  place,  as  a  notice  or  advertise- 
ment.—2.  To  expose  to  public  reproach;  to 
expose  toopprobrium  by  some  public  action; 
as,  to  post  one  as  a  coward. 

On  pain  of  being  posted  to  your  sorrow. 

Fail  not  at  four  to  meet  me.  Granville. 

3.  To  place;  to  station;  as,  to  post  troops  on 
a  hill,  or  in  front  or  on  the   flank  of  an 
army. 

To  discharge  cannon  against  an  army  in  which  a 
king  is  known  to  be  posted  is  to  approach  pretty  near 
to  regicide.  Afacaulay. 

4.  In  book-keeping,  to  carry  (accounts  or 
items)  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger;  to 
make  the  requisite  entries  in,  for  showing 
a  true  state  of  affairs. 

You  have  not  posted  your  books  these  ten  years; 
how  should  a  man  keep  his  affairs  even  at  this  rate? 
Arbitthnot. 

5.  To  place  in  the  post-office ;  to  transmit 
by  post;  as,  to  post  letters.— 6.  To  send  with 
speed,  or  by  means  of  post-horses. — To  post 
up,  in  book-keeping,  to  make  the  requisite 
entries  on  up  to  date;  hence,  to  inform  thor- 
oughly with  all  the  freshest  information  on 
any  subject;  to  make  one  master  of  all  the 
details  of  a  subject. 

He  describes  him  (the  Count  of  Chambord)  as  one 
of  the  freshest  and  youngest  looking  men  he  has  ever 
seen,  simple,  frank,  polislied.  exceedingly  intelligent, 
and  thoroughly  posted  up  in  the  politics  and  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  Sat.  Rev. 

Post  (post),  adv.     Hastily,  or  as  a  post. 

Postt  (p3st),  a.  [From  Fr.  aposter,  to  place 
in  a  post  or  position,  to  spy,  to  deceive.] 
Suborned;  hired  to  do  what  is  wrong. 

Post  (post).  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
after,  behind,  subsequent,  since,  &c.  It  is 
used  in  this  sense  in  composition  in  a  num- 
ber of  English  words. 

Postable  t  (post'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
carried. 

Post-act  (post'akt),  n.  An  after-act;  an  act 
done  afterwards. 

Postage  (post'aj),  n.  The  duty  or  rate  of 
charge  levied  on  letters  or  other  articles 
conveyed  by  post. 

Postage  t  (post'aj),  n.     A  portage. 

Postage-stamp  (post'aj -stamp),  n.  An  ad- 
hesive stamp  of  various  values  issued  by 
the  post-office  department  for  affixing  to 
letters,  packets,  &c.,  as  payment  of  cost  of 
transmission. 

Postal  (post'al),  a.  Relating  to  posts,  post- 
ing, or  mails;  as,  postal  arrangements. 

Post-anal  (post-a'nal),  a.  In  zool.  situated 
behind  the  anus. 

Postbill  (post'bil),  n.  1.  A  bill  granted  by  the 
Bank  of  England  to  individuals,  and  trans- 
ferable after  indorsation.  — 2.  A  post-office 
way-bill  of  the  letters  despatched  from  a 
post-office,  placed  in  the  mail-bag,  or  given 
in  charge  to  the  post. 
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standing,  now  simply  styled  «ptau>- 
equal  In  rank  to  a  colonel  In  the  army. 
Port-card  (posfkard),  n.    A  card  Impre 
with  a  halfpenny(or  other)  stamp  issued  by 

siVmeans  of  correspondence  where  the 
communications  are  not  of  s  secret  nati"^ 

Post-chaise  (post'shizX  n.  A  chaise  or 
carriage  for  conveying  travellers  from  one 
station  to  another,  and  let  for  hire. 

Port-coach  (posfkoch),  n.    Same  SB  Pott- 

-L_.-.. 

pret  *  pp.  pott- 
[ITeflx  pott,  i 


dated    ppr.  p  , 

'.•'•-.  iTo  afflx  a  date  to  later  than 
ur  in  advance  of  the  real  time;  as,  to  post- 
daU  a  contract,  that  ii,  to  date  it  as  If.  for 
Instance,  It  were  made  six  months  hence.  - 
1  To  date  so  u  to  make  appear  earlier  than 
the  fact 

Or  tlMM  (predictions)  some  were  futltlaUJ,  cull 
BU«ly  .smde  after  the  thing  had  come  to 


Post-date  (  posf  dat).  n.  A  date  put  on  a 
document  in  advance  of  the  real  date  on 
which  It  wai  written. 

Post-day  (posfd*,),  n.  A  day  on  which  a 
conveyance  carrying  malls  arrives  or  de- 

Postdlluvlal,  Postdiluvian  (p6st-di-lu'- 
vi  al,  post-di  lu'vi-an),  o.  [L.  pott,  after, 
and  dUuvium.  the  deluge.)  Being  or  hap- 
pening posterior  to  the  Hood  In  Noah's  days 
Postdiluvian  (post-di-lu'vi-an).  n.  A  person 
who  lived  after  the  flood,  or  who  has  lived 
since  that  event 

Post-disseizin  (p6st-dis-sez'ln),  n.  In  low, 
a  subsequent  disseizin;  also,  a  writ  that  lay 
for  him  who  having  recovered  lands  or 
tenements  by  force  of  novel  disseizin,  was 
again  disseized  by  the  former  disseizor. 
Wharton. 

Post-dlsselzor  (post-dis-sez'or),  n.  A  person 
who  disseizes  another  of  lands  which  he 
had  before  recovered  of  the  same  person. 
Postea  (pos'te-a),  n.  [L.  ,  after  this  or  that, 
afterwards.]  In  low,  the  return  of  the 
Judge  before  whom  a  cause  was  tried,  after 
the  verdict,  stating  what  was  done  In  the 
cause  When  the  proceedings  were  in  Latin 
the  word  postea  was  the  Initial  word, 
whence  the  name  of  this  return. 
Post-entry  (post-en'trl),  n.  1.  In  com.  an 
additional  entry  of  goods  made  by  a  mer- 
chant at  the  custom-house,  when  the  first 
entry  Is  found  to  be  ton  small  —2.  In  book- 
keeping,  an  additional  or  subsequent  entry. 
Poster  (p6st'*r).  n.  1  One  who  posts  ;  a 
courier;  one  that  travels  expedltlonsly. 
•  roitrrt  of  the  sea  and  land.'  Shak  —2.  A 
post-horse.  '  A  pair  of  jaded  patten.'  Lord 
Lytton.—S  A  large  printed  bill  or  placard 
posted  for  advertising  Diekens. 
Poste-restante  (post-res-Uht),  n.  [Fr.,  to 
remain  at  the  post-office  till  called  for.  ]  A 
department  In  a  post-office  where  letters  so 
addressed  are  kept  till  the  owners  call  for 
them.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
passing  through  a  country  or  town  where 
they  have  no  fixed  residence;  but  residents 
are  not  allowed  to  have  their  letters  so 
kept 

Posterior  (po*-te'ri-«r),  o.  [L.  potterior. 
compar.  of  potterut.  from  pott,  after] 
1.  Litter  or  subsequent  In  time:  opposed  to 
prior. 

Hesiod  wai/ort/wr  lo  Hoiner.      tf.  Rrocmt. 

1  Later  In  the  order  of  proceeding  or  mov- 
ing; coming  after. 

If*  Cm  wmf  taken  to  have  IhU  matter  remedied 
by  the  explanatory  articles  fotUrior  to  the  report. 
Addiitn. 

3  Situated  behind;  hinder;  as,  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  skull:  opposed  to  anterior.— 

4  In  tot.  see  under  SUPERIOR.—  I'otterior 
iMtryin.  In  conch   a  term  applied  to  that 
side  of  the  bosses  of  acephalous  bivalves 
which  contains  the  ligament.  —A  posteriori, 
a  Latin  phrase  signifying,  from  what  fol- 
lows.   See  A  PRIORI. 

Posteriority  (pos-te'ri-or"l-tl),  n.  [Fr.  pot- 
UrioriU.  ]  The  state  of  being  later  or  sub- 
sequent: as.  postfrioritu  of  time  or  of  an 
event:  opposed  to  priority 

Posteriorly  (pos-te'ri-er-U).  ads.  Subse- 
<ioently  In  time  ;  In  a  posterior  manner  ; 

SSL 

POiterton  (pos-Wrl-en),  n.  pi  The  hinder 
parts  of  an  animal's  body.  'The  posterior* 


of  a  dead  ass.'  Sa\ft  l 

Lott  Shakspere  makes  the  affected 

use  It  differently:  "The  potterwrt  of  this 

day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the 

Posterity"  ''(pos-tert-tl).  n.  [Fr.  posUritt 
I  potUnUu,  from  pottenu,  later,  from  pott. 
after  ]  1.  Descendants;  the  race  that  pro- 
ceeds from  a  progenitor.  The  whole  human 
race  are  the  pottenty  of  Adam.  • 

Yet  It  was  said 
It  (the  crown)  should  not  stand  in  *?/••*££ 

2.  Succeeding  generations. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
Al  twere  retailed  to  .ill  fcittrity. 

Postern  (posfern),  n.  [O.Fr.  potterne,  from 
L  L  patterns,  potterula,  a  secret  gallery  or 
means  of  exit,  from  L.potterus,  behind,  pos- 
terior, from  pott,  behind.)  1.  Primarily,  a 
hack  door  or  gate;  a  private  entrance;  hence, 
any  small  door  or  gate. 

Go  on,  Rood  Fglamour, 
Out  at  thefasttrn  by  the  abbey  wall.        Sha*. 

The  word  Is  used  adjectively  In  following 
extract 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborn'd  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the/o*«r»  door.  Drydtn. 

2.  In  fart,  a  covered  passage  closed  by  a 
gate  usually  In  the  angle  of  the  flank  of  a 
bastion,  or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or  near 
the  orillon,  descending  Into  the  ditch. 

Post- exist t  (post-egz-isf),  ri.  To  exist 
after;  to  live  subsequently.  Cudworth. 

Post-existence  (p6st-egz-ist'ens),  n.  Sub- 
sequent or  future  existence.  '  A  notion  of 
the  soul's  pott-existence.'  Addison. 

Post-existent  (pftst-egz-ist'ent),  a.  Existent 
or  living  after.  Cudworth.  [Rare.] 

Post-fact  (post-fakf),  a.  [L.  pottfactum .] 
Relating  to  a  fact  that  occurs  after  another. 

Post-fact  (post'fakt),  n.  A  fact  that  occurs 
after  another 

Post-factO  (post-fak't6).    [L]   See  Ex  POST 

FACTO. 

Post-fine  (post'fin),  n.  In  Eny.  wto,  a  fine 
due  to  the  king  by  prerogative:  called  also 
the  King's  Silver  (which  see  under  KINO). 

Post-fix  (post'flks),  n.  [Prefix  pint,  after, 
and  fx.\  In  gram,  a  letter,  syllable,  or 
word  added  to  the  end  of  another  word;  an 
afflx  or  suffix. 

Postfix  (post'flks),  v.t.  To  add  or  annex  a 
letter,  syllable,  or  word  to  the  end  of  an- 
other or  principal  word. 

Post-free  (post'frf),  a.    Franked;  paying  no 

Post-genlture  (post-jen'i-tur),  n.  The  state 

or  position  of  a  child  born  after  another  in 

the  same  family.  '  Naturally  a  king,  though 

fatally  prevented  by  the  harmless  chance 

of  post-yeniture.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Post-glacial  (post-gla'shi-al),  a.    In  ycul. 

see  POST-TERTIARY. 

Post-hackney  (post-hak'ne),  n.    A  hired 

post-horse.     Wotton. 

Post-haste  (post-hasf),  n.    Haste  or  speed 

In  travelling,  like  that  of  a  post  or  courier. 

Shalt. 

Post-haste  (post-hasf).  ade.    With  speed 

or  expedition;  as,  he  travelled  post-haste. 

Posthetomist  (pos-thet'o-mist),  n.  One  who 
performs  the  operation  of  posthetomy  or 
circumcision. 

Posthetomy  ( pos-thet'o-mi).  n.  [Or.  posthi, 
the  prepuce,  and  tomf,  a  cutting.]  Circum- 
cision. 

Post-horn  (posfhorn),  n.  A  horn  or  trum- 
pet without  valves  or  pistons,  blown  by 
drivers  or  guards  of  mail-coaches,  etc. 

Post-horse  (post'hors),  n.  A  horse  for  con- 
veying travellers  rapidly  from  one  station 
to  another,  and  let  for  hire. 

Post-house  (posfhous),  n.  1.  A  house  where 
relays  of  post-horses  are  kept  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers.— 2.  A  post-offlce. 

Posthumet  (pos'tum),  a.  Posthumous.  'A 
pi*thume  modesty,  which  could  not  be  bom 
till  they  were  dead.'  Purchas. 

Posthumous  (pos'tum-us),  a  [From  I.  pot- 
tumut,  last,  superl.  of  potterut,  coming 
after,  from  pott,  behind.)  1.  Born  after  the 
death  of  the  father ;  as.  a  posthumous  son 
or  daughter  — 2.  Published  after  the  death 
of  the  author;  as,  posthumous  works.  - 
3.  Being  or  continuing  after  one's  decease; 
as, '  With  regard  to  his  posthumous  charac- 
ter.'  Addition. 

Posthumously  (pos'tuin-us-ll),  adv.  After 
one's  decease. 

Postlct  (pos'tlk).  a.  [L  postieut.]  Back- 
ward. Sir  T.  liroane. 

Fostlcous  (pos-tl'kus),  a.  In  hot.  same  at 
Jixtrorsat. 


lifhinil.  ]  The  part  of  an  ancient  temple 
which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  cell ;  the  part 
in  front  of  the  cell  being  called  the  j>ro- 
naot. 

Postll  (pos'tll),  n.  [Fr.  pottilte,  which  Du 
Cange  takes  from  pott  Ma  (verba  under- 
stood, after  those  words),  from  the  use  of 
this  phrase  by  the  commentators.)  1.  A 
note,  especially  a  marginal  note;  origin- 
ally, a  note  In  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  so 
called  because  written  after  the  text. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  append  to  the  wcr- 
Copernicus  a  posttl  to  say  that  the  work  was  written 
to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  that  people  mu&t 
not  run  on  blindly  and  condemn  either  of  the  opposite 
opinions.  WhmtU. 

2.  In  the  R.  Cath.  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
a  homily  to  be  read  In  public ;  as.  the  first 
postils  >were  composed  by  order  of  Charle- 
magne ;  Luther  also  wrote  postils. 

Postll  (DOS' til),  v.t.  To  write  postils;  to 
comment;  to  make  Illustrations.  "To pot- 
UU  upon  a  kyrie.'  Skelton. 

Postll  (pos'til),  t>  t.  [SeePosTiL,n.]  To  write 
marginal  notes  on ;  to  gloss ;  to  illustrate 
with  marginal  notes. 

I  have  seen  a  book  of  accounts   .    .    .   foitilled  in 
the  margin  with  the  King's  hand.  Bacon. 

Postilion,  Postillion  (pos-til'yon),  n.  [Fr. 
postiUon,  from  potte,  a  post.)  The  rider  on 
the  near  leader  of  a  travelling  or  nthi  r 
carriage ;  also,  one  who  rides  the  near  horse 
when  one  pair  only  is  used,  either  in  a  coach 
or  post-chaise. 

Postillzet  (pos'til-Iz),  v.t.  Same  as  Pottil. 
'  Pontilizina  the  whole  doctrine  of  Duns 
Scotus'  Wood. 

Postulate  (pos'til-at),  v.i.  [L.L.  postiUo, 
pottitlatum.  See  POSTIL.  ]  1.  To  write 

rtils  or  marginal  notes.— 2.  To  preach 
expounding  Scripture,  verse  by  verse, 

in  regular  order. 
Postulate  (pos'til-at),  v.t.    To  posttl;  to 

explain  by  marginal  notes. 
PostUlatlou  (pos-til-la'shon),  n.     The  act 

of  postulating;  exposition  of  Scripture  in 

preaching. 

Postlllator  (pos'til -la- ter),  n.  One  who  pos- 
tulates; one  who  expounds  Scripture  verse 

by  verse. 
Postlller  (pos'til-er),  n.    One  who  postlls; 

one   who  writes   marginal   notes.      '  Pos- 

tillers  and  commentators.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Posting-house  (post'ing-hous),  n.    A  house 

or  hotel  where  post-horses  are  kept. 

Postique  (pos'tik),  a.    [O.Fr.  poetique,  Fr. 

jiottiche;  from  L.  postus,  positus,  from  pono, 

positum,  to  place.)  Superadded;  done  after 
the  work  is  finished :  applied  to  a  superadded 
ornament  of  sculpture  or  architecture. 

Postllmlnlary,  Postllmlnlous  ( post  -11- 
inin'i-ar-l,  post  li-min'i-us),  o.  Pertaining 
to  or  involving  the  right  of  postliminium 
(which  see). 

Postliminium,  Postllmlny  diost-li-min'i- 
um,  post  -  lim '  i  -  ni ),  n.  [  L.  pott,  after,  and 
limen,  end,  limit]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.  the 
return  of  a  person  who  had  been  banished 
or  taken  prisoner  by  an  enemy  to  his  old 
condition  and  former  privileges. — 2.  In  in- 
terim tional  tatc,  that  right  by  virtue  of  which 
persons  and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in 
war  are  restored  to  their  former  state  when 
coming  again  under  the  powerof  the  nation 
to  which  they  belonged. 

Post-lude  (post'lud),  n.  [L.  postludium. } 
In  music,  an  after-piece;  a  concluding 
voluntary. 

Postman  (post'msn),  n.  l.  A  post  or  courier. 
2.  A  letter-carrier. —8.  A  barrister  in  the 
exchequer  division  of  the  High  Court  who 
has  precedence  In  motions,  so  called  from 
the  place  where  he  sits.  The  postman  ls one 
of  the  two  most  experienced  barristers  in  the 
court,  the  other  being  called  the  tubman. 

Postmark  (post 'mark),  n.  The  mark  or 
stamp  of  a  post-office  on  a  letter. 

Postmark  (post'mark),  v.t.  To  afflx  the 
stamp  or  mark  of  the  post-office,  as  to 
letters,  *c. 

Postmaster  (pfist'mas-ter), «.  l .  The  officer 
who  has  the  superintendence  and  din-ctlon 
of  a  postoffice.  —  Postmaster -general,  the 
chief  executive  head  of  the  postal  and  ti-le- 
graphic  systems  of  Britain.  He  Is  usually  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  and  exercises  autho- 
rity over  all  the  departments  of  the  postal 
system,  including  money -orders,  savings- 
bank,  insurances, ami  annuities.  —  2  ODewfco 
provides  post-horses.  —3  In  M.  rt.in  (  ullege. 
Oxford,  the  scholars  who  are  supported  on 
the  foundation  are  called  postmatten  or 
portionitts. 


fate.  far.  fat,  fall;       mi.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Postmeridian  (pnst-me-rid'i-an),  a.  [L. 
postmeridianus.  SeeMERibiAN.]  1. Coming 
after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian ;  being 
or  belonging  to  the  afternoon.  '  Postmerid- 
ian, sleep.'  Bacon.  —  2.  In  geol.  applied  to 
the  ninth  of  Prof.  H.  Rogers'  fifteen  divisions 
of  the  palaeozoic  strata  in  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  North  America.  It  corresponds  to 
a  certain  extent  with  our  lower  Devonian. 

Post  -  meridian  ( post-me-rid'i-an ),  n.  The 
afternoon:  usually  contracted  P.M. 

'Twas  post-meridian  half-past  four 
By  signal  I  from  Nancy  parted.    Ch.  Dibdin. 

Post-mill  (post'mil),  n.  A  form  of  wind- 
mill so  constructed  that  the  whole  fabric 
rests  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  can  be  turned 
by  means  of  a  lever,  according  as  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  varies.  It  thus  differs  from 
the  smock-mill,  of  which  thu  cap  (including 
the  gudgeon  and  pivot-bearings  resting  upon 


Post-mill. 

it)  turns.  In  the  figure  the  post  p,  firmly 
tlxed  by  a  stronsr  framing  sunk  into  the 
ground,  has  at  its  upper  end  a  pivot  working 
into  a  socket  fixed  in  one  of  the  strongest 
floor-beams,  and  on  this  pivot  the  whole 
weight  of  the  erection  is  sustained.  The 
ladder  L  serves  as  a  lever  for  turning  the 
mill,  and  by  dropping  it  on  the  ground  and 
placing  a  weight  on  its  lower  extremity  it 
also  serves  to  keep  the  mill  steady  when  the 
right  position  is  attained. 

Post-mortem  (post'mor-tem),  a.  [L.  ] 
After  death.  —  Post-mortem  examination, 
an  examination  of  a  body  made  after 
death. 

Pqsl-natal  (post'na-tal),  a.  Subsequent  to 
birth.  '  Post-natal  diseases. '  Sankey. 

Post  -  nate  t  ( post '  nat ),  a.  [  L.  post,  after, 
and  natus,  born.]  Subsequent. 

The  graces  and  gifts  of  the  spirit  are  post-nate. 
ytr.  Taylor. 

Post  -  natus  (  post '  na  -  tus ),  n.  [  L.  ]  Born 
after.  In  law,  (a)  the  second  son.  (V)  One 
born  in  Scotland  after  the  accession  of 
James  1. ,  who  was  held  not  to  be  an  alien 
in  England. 

Post -note  (post 'not),  n.  In  com.  (a)  a 
cash-note  intended  to  be  transmitted  by 
post  and  made  payable  to  order.  In  this 
it  differs  from  a  common  bank-note,  which 
is  payable  to  the  bearer.  (6)  A  note  issued 
by  a  bank,  payable  at  some  future  time,  and 
not  on  demand.  [In  the  latter  usage  the 
word  is  compounded  of  the  L.  prep,  post, 
after,  and  note.] 

Post-nuptial  ( post- imp 'shal),  a.  Being 
or  happening  after  marriage;  as,  a  post- 
nuptial settlement  on  a  wife. 

Post-obit  (post  ob'it),  n.  [L.  postobitum, 
after  death.]  1.  A  bond  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  to  a  lender  a  sum  of  money 
on  the  death  of  some  specified  individual 
from  whom  the  borrower  has  expectations. 
Such  loans  are  not  only  generally  made  at 
usurious  rates  of  interest,  but  usually  the 
borrower  has  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum  than 
he  has  received  in  consideration  of  the  risks 
the  lender  runs  in  the  case  of  the  obligor 
predeceasing  the  person  from  whom  he  has 
expectation.  If,  however,  there  is  a  gross 
inadequacy  in  the  proportions  amounting  to 
fraud  a  court  of  equity  will  interfere. — 2.  In 
med.  the  same  as  Post-mortem. 

Post-obit  (post-ob'it),  a.  [See  above.]  After 
death;  posthumous;  as,  a  post-obit  bond. 

Post-oesophageal  (post'e-s6-faj"e-al),a. 
Situated  behind  the  gullet  or  oesophagus. 


Post-office  (post'of-fls),  n.  1.  An  office  or 
house  where  letters  are  received  for  trans- 
mission to  various  parts,  and  from  which 
letters  are  delivered  that  have  been  received 
from  places  at  home  and  abroad. — 2.  A  de- 
partment of  the  government  charged  with 
the  conveyance  of  letters,  &c.,  by  post  — 
Post-office  annuity  and  insurance,  a  system 
whereuy  the  postmaster-general  may  insure 
lives  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty 
for  not  less  than  £20  or  more  than  £100,  and 
may  also  grant  annuities  of  not  more  than 
£50.— General  post-office,  the  principal  post- 
office  in  London ;  also  applied  to  the  head- 
office  in  any  large  city  or  town. — Post-office 
order.  See  MONEY-ORDER.— Post-office  sav- 
ings-bank, a  bank  connected  with  the  post- 
office, where  deposits  are  received  to  acertain 
amount,  on  government  security,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  of  2^  per  cent  per  annum. 

Post-oral  (post-6'ral),  a.  Situated  behind 
the  mouth. 

Post-paid  (post-padO,  a.  Having  the  post- 
age prepaid;  as,  a  post-paid  letter. 

Pqst-pleiocene,  Post-pliocene  (post-pli'6- 
sen),  n.  and  a.  In  geol.  the  common  term  for 
all  the  deposits  of  later  age  than  the  Norwich 
crag,  and  older  than  the  peat-mosses  and 
river  gravels  which  contain  neolithic  re- 
mains. These  deposits  are  the  glacial  drifts 
and  boulder -clays  with  the  erratics  and 
other  signs  of  ice  agency,  the  valley  gravels 
and  cave  earths  with  palaeolithic  remains. 
Called  also  Pleistocene. 

Postpone  (post-ponO,  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  post- 
poned; ppr.  postponing,  [L.  postpone— post, 
after,  and  potto,  to  put.]  1.  To  put  off;  to 
defer  to  a  future  or  later  time;  to  delay; 
as,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
or  question  to  the  afternoon  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

These  words,  by  postponing  of  the  parenthesis  to 
its  proper  place,  are  more  clearly  understood. 

Knatchbull. 

The  most  trifling  amusement  is  suffered  to  post- 
pone the  one  thing  necessary.  Rogers. 

2.  To  set  below  something  else  in  value  or 
importance. 

All  other  considerations  should  give  way  and  be 
postponed  to  this.  Locke. 

SYN.  To  adjourn,  defer,  delay,  procrastinate. 

Postponement  (post-pon'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  postponing  or  deferring  to  a  future 
time;  temporary  delay  of  business. 

Pqstponencet(p6st-pon'ens),  n.  Disesteem; 
disregard.  Johnson. 

Postponer  (post-pon'er),  n.  One  who  post- 
pones; one  who  delays  or  puts  off. 

Postpose  (post-poz'),  v.  t.  1.  To  place  after. 
2.  t  To  postpone ;  to  put  off.  Fuller. 

Postposit  t  (post-poz'it),  v.  t.  To  postpone ; 
to  regard  as  of  inferior  value.  Feitham, 

Post-position  (post-po-zish'on),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  placing  after;  the  state  of  being  put 
behind. 

Nor  is  the  post-position  of  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  against  the  use  of  the  tongue. 

Joseph  Mede. 

2.  In  gram,  a  word  or  particle  placed  after 
or  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

In  almost  all  the  native  languages  of  Asia,  what  we 
call  prepositions  follow  their  noun ;  often,  like  the  ar- 
ticle and  reflective  pronoun,  coalescing  with  it,  so  as 
to  form,  or  simulate,  an  inflection.  The  inconvenience 
of  such  a  term  as  preposition  is  now  manifest;  nor  is 
it  much  remedied  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  use  the 
contradictory  phrase  post-positive  preposition.  What 
is  really  wanted  is  a  general  name  for  that  part  of 
speech  under  which  preposition  and  post-position 
may  stand  as  co-ordinate  terms.  Latham. 

Post-positional  (post-po-zish'on-al),a.  Per- 
taining to  a  post-position. 

Post-positive  (post-poz'i-tiv),  a.  Placed 
after  something  else,  as  a  word. 

Post-prandial  (post'pran-di-al),  a.  [L.  post, 
after,  and  prandium,  a  dinner  ]  Happening 
after  dinner.  '  Post  -prandial  speeches.' 
Palmerston. 

Post-remote  (post 're -mot),  a.  More  re- 
mote in  subsequent  time  or  order.  Darwin. 

Post-road,  Post-route  (post'rod,  post'rot), 
n.  A  road  along  which  the  mail  is  carried. 

Postscenium  (post-se'ni-um),  n.  [L. ,  from 
post,  behind,  and  scena,  a  scene.]  In  arch. 
the  back  part  of  a  theatre  behind  the  scenes. 

Postscript  (post'skript),  n.  [L.  post,  after, 
and  scriptum,  written.]  A  paragraph  added 
to  a  letter  after  it  is  concluded  and  signed 
by  the  writer,  or  any  addition  made  to  a 
book  or  composition  after  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  finished,  containing  something 
omitted,  or  something  new  occurring  to  the 
writer;  something  appended.  'A  postscript 
dashed  across  the  rest.'  Tennyson. 

I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would 
put  that  which  was  most  material  in  the  postscript. 

Locte. 


Postseripted  (post'skript-ed),  a  Having  a 
postscript;  written  afterwards.  J.  Quincy 
Adams.  [Rare.] 

Post-termlnum(p6st-ter/mi-num).  [L.]  In 
law,  after  the  term. 

Post-tertiary  (post-ter'shi-a-ri),  a.  In  geol. 
the  Lyellian  term  for  all  deposits  and  phe- 
nomena of  more  recent  date  than  the  Nor- 
wich or  mammaliferous  crag.  It  may  be  re- 
stricted so  as  only  to  include  accumulations 
and  deposits  formed  since  the  close  of  the  gla- 
cial or  boulder  drift  systems,  and  has  been 
divided  into  three  sections— historic,  pre- 
historic, and  post-glacial.  The  first  com- 
prises the  peat  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
fens,  mai'shes,  river-deposits,  lake-silts,  ac- 
cumulations of  sand-drift,  Ac.,  containing 
human  remains,  canoes,  metal  instruments, 
remains  of  domestic  animals,  <fec.  The  pre- 
historic comprises  similar,  or  nearly  similar 
deposits,  but  the  remains  found  in  them 
are  older,  comprising  stone  implements, 
pile-dwellings,  and  extinct  animals,  as  the 
Irish  deer,  mammoth,  &c.  To  the  post- 
c/lacial  belong  raised  beaches,  with  shells  of 
a  more  boreal  character  than  those  of  exist- 
ing seas,  the  shell-marl  under  peat,  most  of 
our  carses,  dales,  as  well  as  the  common 
brick-clay,  &c  ,  covering  submarine  forests 
or  containing  the  remains  of  seals,  whales, 
&c.,  as  well  as  of  extinct  land  animals,  as 
the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  urus,  hyaena, 
hippopotamus,  &c. 

Post-town  (pqst'toun),n.  1.  A  town  in  which 
a  post-office  is  established. — 2.  A  town  in 
which  post-horses  are  kept. 

Postulant  (pos'tu-lant),  n.  One  who  de- 
mands or  requests ;  a  candidate.  Chester- 

jeld. 

Postulate  (pos'tu-lat),  n.  [L.  postulatmn,  a 
demand,  from  postulo,  to  ask,  to  demand, 
from  posco,  to  ask  for  urgently,  to  demand.] 

1.  A  position  or  supposition  assumed  with- 
out proof,  or  one  which  is  considered  as 
self-evident,  or  too  plain  to  require  illus- 
tration; a  proposition  of  which  the  truth  is 
demanded  or  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
future  reasoning;  a  necessary  assumption. — 

2.  In  geoin.  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
problem  assumed  or  taken  for  granted;  the 
enunciation    of    a   self-evident   problem. 
Euclid  has  constructed  his  elements  on  the 
three  following  postulates:   1.  Let  it    be 
granted  that  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn 
from  any  one    point  to  any  other  point. 

2.  That  a  terminated  straight  line  may  be 
produced  to  any  length  in  a  straight  line. 

3.  That  a  circle  may  be  described  from  any 
centre  at  any  distance  from  that  centre. — 
Axiom,  Postulate.     See  AXIOM. 

Postulate  (pos'tu-lat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  pos- 
tulated; ppr.  postulating.  [See  above.]  1.  To 
beg  or  assume  without  proof;  to  regard  as 
self-evident,  or  as  too  obvious  to  require 
further  proof  or  explanation. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Being,  intelligent, 
conscious  Being,  is  implied  and  postulated  in  think- 
ing, y.  D.  iloretl. 

2.  To  invite;  to  solicit;  to  require  by  en- 
treaty. '  To  which  he  was  postulated  by  the 
majority  of  the  chapter. '    Burnet.    [Rare.] 

3.  To  assume;  to  take  without  positive  con- 
sent.   [Rare.] 

The  Byzantine  emperors  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised, or  at  least  to  have  postulated,  a  sort  of  para- 
mount supremacy  over  this  nation.  Tooke. 

Postulation  (pos-tu-la'shon),  n.  [L.  postu- 
latia.]  1.  The  act  of  postulating  or  sup- 
posing without  proof ;  a  necessary  supposi- 
tion or  assumption;  a  postulate. 

A  second  postulation  to  elicit  my  assent  is  the 
veracity  of  him  that  reports  it.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Supplication;  intercession.  '  Presenting 
liis postulations  at  the  throne  of  God.'  Bp. 
Pearson. — 3.  Suit;  cause.  Burnet. — 4.  In 
canon  law,  a  presentation  or  recommenda- 
tion addressed  to  the  superior,  to  whom  the 
right  of  appointment  to  any  dignity  belongs, 
in  favour  of  one  who  has  not  a  strict  title 
to  the  appointment. 

Postulatory  ( pos'tu-la-to-ri ),  a.  1.  Postu- 
lating ;  assuming  without  proof.  —  2.  As- 
sumed without  proof.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Postulatum  (pos-tu-la'tum),  n.  [L.]  A  pos- 
tulate (which  see). 

Posture  (pos'tur),  n.  [Fr.  posture,  posture, 
attitude,  condition,  from  L.  positura,  a 
placing,  from  pono,  positum,  to  put,  place, 
set.  See  POSITION.]  1.  The  situation  or 
disposition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body 
with  respect  to  each  other,  or  with  respect 
to  a  particular  purpose;  attitude;  position 
of  the  body  or  its  members. 
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b  la  hb  brmln :  l»  Uu>  hit  lip  mad 
anon  he  cans 
Hit  eye  «««i"st  the  moon  ;  in  most  strang«/w*«f«/ 
Wena^Tseenhimsethmuelf.  SAai. 

1  Situation;  condition;  particular  state 
with  tvgard  to  something  else;  u,  the  pin- 
tun  of  public  affairs  before  or  after  a  war. 

Th.  Lord  Hoptoo  left  Amndel  Castle  befbrt  be 
had  put  u  I.  the  good  fiufitr,  he  ^"**XLn^ll 

3.  DUpoaltlon ;  frame ;  itate :  laid  of  the 
mind  or  soul 

The  several  fM «ru  of  his  derail  soul,  ta  an  con- 
ditioos  ol  We.  are  displayed  with  great  dngjMjT^ 

.  AttOiult.  '  Pfttun  Is  generally  natural ; 
«  studied  either  for  the  general  purpose  of 
looking  graceful,  or  as  illustrative  of  a  subject  or  of 
word?  \  placement  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
ridicule  would  be  an  absurd  fotrurt  as  haunt;  not 
the  dignity  which  betoqft  to  allUiuti.  An  umnten. 
Haul  lUsulay  of  grace  In  a  figure,  as  when  casually 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  would  be  expressed  by  fus- 
ion, .  .  .  the  contrary  would  lie  an  ungraceful  fat- 
Inn.  ...  But  the  term  alliludi  is  more  honourable 
than  ffttttrt  Positions  of  the  body  which  are  forced. 
Id-nnrainlr  are  called  fetturet.  Those  which  are 
iwoiaTacreeable,  and  eipresiive.  In  which  the  ei 
pcesiKxi  of  the  countenance  aids  the  pose  of  tile 
(rubs  and  body,  are  called  allitujt,.  .  The  term 
pftnm  commonly  embraces  the  whole  body ;  nr/i 
twit  is  applicable  to  parts  of  it,  as  a  head  in  a  reclin- 
ing <SA*lrW.'  Smttk'i  Sytii>My»ti. 

Posture  (pottur),  r.t  pret  &  pp.  postured; 
ppr  posturing.  To  place  In  a  particular 
posture;  to  dispose,  as  the  parts  of  a  body 
for  a  particular  purpose.  Brook. 

These  two  were  forturett  motionless. 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern. 

Ktati. 

Posture  (pos'tur),  B.  i.  To  dispose  the  body 
In  particular  postures  or  attitudes;  to  con- 
tort the  body  into  artificial  attitudes,  as  is 
done  by  tumblers  or  acrobats.  Mayhem. 

Posture-maker  (pos'tur-mak-er),  ».  One 
who  make*  postures  or  contortions. 

Posture-making  (pos'tur-mak-ing),  n.  The 
art  ur  practice  of  posturing,  or  of  making 
contortions  of  the  body,  as  an  acrobat 

Your  comedy  and  mine  will  have  been  played  then, 
and  we  shall  be  removed.  O  how  far.  from  the  trum- 
pet*, and  the  shouting,  and  the  Snttnre-rrtatiHf. 

Tttaflttray. 

Posture-master  (pos'tur-mas.ter).  n.  One 
that  teaches  or  practises  artificial  postures 
of  the  body.  '  Delivered  Into  the  hands  of 
a  kind  of  posture-master.'  Spectator. 

Posturer,  Posturist  (pos'tur-er,  pos'tur- 
ist),  n.  One  who  postures;  an  acrobat 

Postvenet(post-ven'),  ».t.  [L.  pout,  after, 
and  ttnio,  to  come  )  To  come  alter. 

Posy  (po'zi),  n.  [Corrupted  from  poesy, 
being  originally  a  piece  of  poetry. )  I .  t  A 
poetical  quotation  or  motto  attached  to  or 
inscribed  on  something.as  on  a  ring:  a  legend 
or  Inscription  In  general.  '  Scarcely  wider 
than  the  posy  of  a  ring. '  Dt  Quincey. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  foty  of  a  ring?    Shalt. 
There  was  also  a  superscription  or/ojy  written  on 
the  top  of  the  cross.    .   .   .    'This  is  the  "King  of  the 
Jewi  y.  Udall. 

i.  Often  a  motto  or  verse  sent  with  a  nose- 
gay; hence  the  usual  meaning  of  a  bouquet; 
a  bunch  of  Bowers;  a  nosegay;  sometimes  a 
alngle  flower,  as  fur  a  button-hole.  '  A  Hum- 
•and  fragrant  posies.'  Marlowe. 

We  make  a  difference  between  *uflering  thistles  to 
grow  among  us  and  wearing  tliem  for  fiMttt.   Swtfl. 
I  know  the  way  she  went 

Home  with  her  maiden  foty. 
For  her  feet  have  touch'd  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy.  Itnnysan. 

Pot  (pot),  n.  [A  widely  spread  word,  the 
origin  nf  which  is  not  clear,  though  It  may 
be  from  L.  point,  drink,  pofo.  potare,  to 
drink:  FT.  pot,  8p.  and  Pg  pole,  D  pot,  Dan. 
potte,  Icel. pottr.  W.  pot.  Ir  pota,  Gael,  poit, 
Armor,  pod. )  1.  A  hollow  vessel  more  deep 
than  broad,  made  of  earth  or  Iron,  or  other 
metal,  used  for  various  domestic  and  other 
purpoaes;  as,  an  Iron  pot  for  boiling  m«at 
or  vegetables :  an  earthen  pot  for  plants, 
called  a  fomrpot.  Ac.-i  A  mug:  a  jug 
containing  a  spednt-d  quantity  of  liquor— 
8  The  quantity  contained  In  a  pot;  defin- 
itely, a  quart ;  a*,  a  pot  of  porter. 

He  carries  her  Into  a  pubic  house  to  Jive  her  a  fa 
aid  a  cake.  •  o,  FaT 

4.  In  svgar  manufacture,  an  earthen  mould 
MM  In  refining;  also,  a  perforated  cask  In 
which  sugar  U  placed  for  drainage  of  the 
"you.*..-".  In  founding,  a  crucible. -ft  A 
•to  of  paper,  12|  Inches  by  15  Inches  the 
aheet :  said  to  have  had  originally  a  pot  as 
water-mark  Written  also  Pott.  -  7.  A  trade 
term  for  stoneware.  Mayhem  -a  The  metal 
or  Mrthenware  top  of  a  chimney.  —  9.  In 
tolling  ilang.  a  large  sum  of  money.  '  The 


hone  you  have  backed  with  a  heavy  pot.' 
Lever  —10  A  kind  of  head-piece  or  helmet 
made  of  thick  iron. -To  go  to  pot,  to  be 
destroyed,  ruined,  wasted,  or  expended  - 
the  pot  being  here  probably  that  in  which 
old  metal  is  melted  down.  Sir  /(.  L'Ki- 
trange;  Arbuthnot.  [Colloq.] 

Pot  (pot),  n.  A  pit;  a  dungeon;  a  pond  full 
of  water;  a  pool  or  deep  place  in  a  river. 
[Scotch.]  —  Pot  and  gallows.  See  Pit  and 
gallows,  under  PIT. 

Pot  (pot),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  potted;  ppr.  pot- 
ting. 1.  To  put  into  pots.— 2.  To  preserve 
seasoned  in  pots;  as,  potted  fowl  and  fish.— 

3.  To  plant  or  cover  in  pots  of  earth. 

Pot  them  in  natural  not  forced  earth.      j.Telyi. 

4.  To  put  In  casks  for  draining ;  as,  to  pot 
sugar  by  taking  it  from  the  cooler  and 
placing  it  in  hogsheads  with    perforated 
heads,  from  which  the  molasses  percolates 
through  the  spongy  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf. 
5  To  shoot    '  Pottiny  pandies,  and  polish- 
ing off  niggers.'    W.  H.  Russell.    [Slang] 

Pot  (pot),  ».<.    1.  To  tipple;  to  drink. 

I  like  a  cup.  to  brisk  the  spirits :  but  continuance 
dulls  them.  It  is  less  labour  to  plow  than  to  fot  it; 
and  urged  healths  do  infinitely  add  to  the  trouble. 

2.  To  perform  the  act  of  shooting  at  an 
enemy,  at  game,  etc.,  steadily  or  uninter- 
ruptedly. [Slang) 

The  jovial  knot  of  fellows  near  the  stove  had  been 
fatting  all  night  from  the  rifle-pit.  Levtr. 

Potable  (po'ta-bl),  a.  [Fr;  LL.  potabilis, 
from  L.  poto,  to  drink.  ]  Drinkable;  suitable 
for  drinking;  capable  of  being  drunk. 
'Water  fresh  and  putab'e'  Bacon.  'And 
rivers  run  potable  gold. '  Milton. 

Potable  (po'ta-bl),  n.  Something  that  may 
be  drunk. 

The  damask'd  meads 

Unforced  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in  faloblts.  J.  Philips. 

Potableness  (po'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  drinkable. 

Potage  (pot'aj),  n.    See  POTTAOE. 

Potager  (pot'a-jer),  n.  [Fr  ,  from  potagc, 
soup. )  A  porringer. 

Potale  (pot'al),  n.  A  name  given  to  the  re- 
fuse from  a  grain  distillery,  used  to  fatten 
swine. 

Potameae  (po-tam'e-e).  n.  pi.  [From  Pota- 
mogeton,  the  typical  genus.  ]  Sameas.Araia(f- 
aeece. 

Potamogeton  (po-ta-mo'je  ton),  n.  [Gr.po- 
tanws,  a  river,  and  geiton,  a  neighbour.  The 
species  grow  in  rivers  and  ponds.  1  A  genus 
of  aquatic  perennials,  nat.  order  Naiadacenj, 
with  submerged  translucent  or  floating 
opaque  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  long 
spikes.  There  are  about  fifty  species,  mostly 
natives  of  temperate  regions,  but  are  of  no 
importance.  Several  species  are"  indigenous 
to  Britain,  where  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  pond-weed. 

Potamography  (po-ta-mop/ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
potamos,  a  river,  and  graphs,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  rivers. 

Potamology  (po-ta-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  pota- 
nio8,&  river.and  logoK,  discourse.  ]  The  science 
or  scientific  treatment  of  rivers  ;  a  treatise 
on  rivers. 

Potamophylllte  (pofa-mo-fll'lt),  n.  [Gr. 
potamos,  a  river,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf]  In 
geol.  a  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  fossil  mo- 
nocotyledonous  leaves  occurring  in  fresh- 
water tertiaries. 

Potan.ee  (po'tans),  n.  [Fr.  potence,  a  gib- 
bet.] In  watchmaking,  the  stud  in  which 
the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  Is  placed. 

Potargo  (po-tar'g6),  n.  Same  as  Botargo. 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Potash  (pot'ash),  n.  [Pot  and  ash.  from 
being  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by 
evaporating  the  lixivium  of  wood-ashes  in 
iron  pots  ]  The  popular  name  of  vegetable 
fixed  alkali  in  an  impure  state,  procured 
from  the  ashes  of  plants  by  lixiviation  and 
evaporation.  The  matter  remaining  after 
evaporation  is  refined  in  a  crucible  or  fur- 
nace, and  the  extractive  substance  burned 
off  or  dissipated.  Refined  potash  Is  called 
pearlash,  and  is  In  that  state  an  impure 
enbooate  of  potash.  The  production  of 
potash  Is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  In 
Russia  and  America,  where  wood  is  abun- 
dant and  of  little  value.  With  the  acids 
potash  forms  a  variety  of  useful  salts.  It  is 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fllnt- 
glass  and  soap,  the  rectification  of  spirits, 
bleaching,  making  alum,  scouring  wool,  Ac. 
It  Is  also  extensively  used  In  medicine. 
I*ure  potash  is  the  protoxide  of  potassium, 
or  potassa,  but  In  its  Impure  state  It  is 


largely  mixed  with  sulphur  and  carbona- 
ceous products.— Potash  water,  an  aerated 
beverage  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  water, 
to  which  is  added  Bicarbonate  nf  potash. 

Potassa  (iKJ-tas'sa),  n.  The  older  name  for 
Potanh  (which  see). 

Potassiamlde  (p6-tas'l-a-m!d),  n.  In  them 
ammonia  in  which  part  of  tin-  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  potassium. 

Potassic  (p6-tas'ik),  a  Relating  to  potas- 
sium; containing  potassium  as  an  ingredi- 
ent. 

Potassium  ( po-tas'si-um ),  n.  [A  latlni/ed 
term  from  putaxh.  ]  Sym.  K. ;  at.  wt  89 1. 
A  name  given  to  the  metallic  basis  of 
potash,  discovered  by  Davy  in  1807,  and 
one  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  electro-chemi- 
cal researches.  Next  to  lithium  It  Is  the 
lightest  metallic  substance  known,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  being  0  865  at  the  temperature 
of  W.  At  32°  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  with  a 
crystalline  texture;  at  50'  it  becomes  malle- 
able, and  In  lustre  resembles  polished  silver; 
at  150*  it  is  perfectly  liquid.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  potassium  may  be  cut  witl.  ii 
knife.  Potassium  has  a  very  powerful  uttm- 
ity  for  oxygen,  which  it  takes  from  many 
other  compounds.  A  freshly  exposed  sur- 
face of  potassium  Instantly  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  of  oxide.  The  metal  must  there- 
fore be  preserved  under  a  liquid  free  from 
oxygen,  rock-oil  or  naphtha  being  generally 
employed. 

Potation  (po-ta'shon),  n.  [L  potatio.  See 
POTABLE.]  1.  The  act  of  drinking.  'Oral 
manducation  and  potation.'  Jer.  Taylor.— 
2.  A  drinking  bout— S.  A  draught.  '  Pota- 
tions pottle  deep.'  Sliak.  —  i  A  drink;  a 
beverage.  'Forswear  thin  potations.'  Shak. 

Potato  (po-ta'to),  n.  pi  Potatoes  (po-ta'- 
toz).  [Sp.  patata,  batata,  the  name  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  batatas  or  sweet-potato, 
and  said  to  be  a  native  Haytian  word.) 
l.t  The  sweet-potato.  See  BATATAS.  [This 
was  the  original  application  of  the  name, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is 
generally  to  be  understood  when  used  by 
English  writers  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  ]— 2.  The  plant,  or  one 
of  its  esculent  tubers,  botanlcally  known 
as  Solanum  tttberosum,  a  native  of  South 
America.  The  tubers  of  this  plant  con- 
stitute one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  nour- 
ishing species  of  vegetable  food ;  It  Is  the 
principal  food  of  the  poor  in  some  coun- 
tries, and  has  often  contributed  to  pre- 
vent famine.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  British  dominions  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
but  it  came  slowly  into  use,  and  even  yet  Is 
not  much  cultivated  In  some  countries  of 
Europe.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties 
of  the  potato,  arising  from  soil,  culture, 
and  other  circumstances;  these  differ  in  the 
time  of  ripening,  in  their  form,  size,  colour, 
and  quality;  and  in  general  every  district 
has  its  peculiar  or  favourite  varieties,  the 
names  being  quite  arbitrary  or  local.  Some 
degenerate  and  others  improve  by  removal 
to  another  district.  New  varieties  may  be 
readily  procured  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which 
with  care  will  produce  tubers  the  third 
year,  and  a  full  crop  the  fourth.— Potato 
apple,  the  seed  of  the  potato. —Potato  beetle, 
potato  bug.  See  COLORADO  BEETLE.— Po- 
tato disease,  potato  blight,  potato  mwrrain, 
a  disease  affecting  potatoes,  first  noticed  in 
this  country  in  184&.  The  cause  Is  a  fungus 
or  white  mould  (Peronospora  i nfr*tan*). 
whose  spores  first  attach  themselves  to  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  betraying  their  presence 
by  brown  specks,  each  surrounded  by  a  paler 
ring  consisting  of  a  white  mould  or  fungus. 
The  mould  spreads  with  great  rapidity, 
especially  in  moist  warm  weather,  convert- 
ing the  green  cells  Into  brown,  and  destroy- 
ing all  before  It.  The  spots  soon  become 
confluent,  the  evil  extends  to  the  stems,  »o 
that  in  a  few  days  the  whole  becomes  putrid 
At  last  the  tubers  become  affected  with 
brown  spots  both  on  their  substance  and 
within  their  tissue,  and  decay  sets  in  with 
less  or  more  rapidity.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is 
the  death  of  the  fungal  threads,  which  on 
decomposition  act  as  a  ptitrcscent  ferment 
on  tissues.  Some  assert  that  a  more  remote 
cause  Is  an  Insect  (Kupterix),  which  punc- 
tures the  leaves,  and  so  renders  them  a 
more  ready  prey  to  the  fungus;  while  others 
hold  that  the  plant  has  degenerated  through 
being  too  long  cultivated  ivv.u  ring  the 
sets  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  early  planting. 
and  the  removal  of  the  haulms  as  soon  as 


e,  far,  fat,  1»11;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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the  disease  appears.have  been  recommended 
as  preventive  or  remedial  measures.  The 
starch  in  the  tubers  is  not  affected  by  it, 
so  that  as  good  potato  starch  ia  made  from 
unsound  as  from  sound  potatoes ;  and  this 
manufacture,  in  years  when  the  disease  was 
severe,  has  been  carefully  developed. — Po- 
tato mildew,  1'eronospora  itifestans.  See 
Potato  disease,  above.  —Potato  oat,  a  va- 
riety of  the  oat  (A  vena  Rativa).  —  Potato 
gcab,o.  fungous  plant,  the  Titburcinia  scabifs, 
found  beneath  the  skin  of  the  tuber  of  the 
potato,  producing  superficial  cavities  and 
pits.— Potato  starch,  a  fecula  obtained  from 
the  potato,  and  called  English.  Arrow-root. 
—  Potato  sugar,  a  species  of  sugar  manu- 
factured from  potato  flour.— 0#  of  potatoes, 
&  colourless  substance  obtained  from  spirits 
made  from  potatoes.  It  is  somewhat  oily 
in  appearance,  has  a  strong  smell,  at  first 
pleasant,  but  afterwards  nauseous;  taste 
very  acrid. — Su>eetpotato,lhe  Batatas  edulis. 
See  BATATAS. 

Potato-disease,  Potato-blight  (po-ta"to- 
diz-ez',  po-ta'to-blit),  n.  See  under  POTATO. 

Potatory  (po'ta-to-ri),  a.  Relating  to  drink 
or  drinking.  Lord  Lytton. 

Pot-bellied  (pot'bel-lid),  a.  Having  a  pro- 
minent belly.  'A  little  pot-bellied  and 
thick  shouldered.'  Gray. 

Pot-belly  ( pot'bel-li ),  n.  A  protuberant 
belly. 

Pot  -  boiler  (pot'boil-er),  ».  A  work  of  art 
or  literature  produced  merely  for  the  sake 
of  providing  the  necessaries  of  life :  most 
frequently  applied  to  a  painting  executed 
not  for  the  sake  of  art,  but  simply  for 
money. 

Potboy  (pot'boi),  n.  A  boy  or  man  who  car- 
ries pots  of  ale  or  beer  for  sale;  a  menial  in 
a  public-house. 

Potc&t  (poch),  v.  t.  [Same  as  poach,  to  push 
or  stamp.  See  POACH.]  To  thrust;  to  push. 
'  I'll  patch,  at  him  some  way. '  Shak. 

Potcht  (poch).D.  t.  To  poach;  to  boil  slightly. 
'  A  patched  egg. '  Wiseman. 

Pot-companion  (pot'kom-pan-yon),  n.  An 
associate  or  companion  in  drinking;  a  boon- 
companion  :  applied  generally  to  habitual 
hard  drinkers. 

For  fuddling  they  shall  make  the  best  pot-companion 
in  Switzerland  knock  under  the  table. 

Sir  R.  L'£slra»?e. 

Potecary  t  (pot'e-ka-ri),  n.  An  apothecary. 
Chaucer. 

Poteen,  Potteen  (pp-tenO,  n.  [Ir.  pota,  a 
pot,  a  vessel ;  potaim,  to  drink.  ]  Whisky 
illicitly  distilled  by  the  Irish  peasantry; 
whisky  generally.  [Irish.] 

Potelot  (po'te-lot),  n.  [Fr.  potelot,  D.  pot- 
lood,  G.  pottlulh,  black-lead.]  The  sulphuret 
of  molybdenum. 

Potence  (pS'tens),  n.  [In  meaning  1,  Fr. 
potence,  a  crutch,  a  gibbet,  from  L.  potentia, 
power,  a  crutch  giving  one  a  power  not 
otherwise  possessed;  in  meaning  2,  from 
potent.]  1.  In  her.  a  cross  whose  ends  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  crutch.  — 2.  Potency. 
'This  analogy  may  be  supposed  in  two  po- 
tences.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Potency  ( po'ten-si ),  n.  [L.  potentia.,  from 
potem,  powerful.  See  POTENT.]  The  state 
of  being  potent;  power;  physical  or  mental 
power.euergy.oremcacy; strength.  'Hobbes, 
the  next  to  him  (Bacon)  in  range  of  inquiry 
and  potency  of  intellect.'  Landor. 

Use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 
And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wond'rous  fotfniy.  Shak. 

Potent  (po'tent),  a.  [L.  potens,  powerful, 
pres.  part,  of  posse,  to  be  able,  from  potix, 
able,  and  esse,  to  be.]  1.  Powerful,  in  the 
sense  of  producing  great  physical  effects; 
forcible ;  efficacious ;  as,  a  potent  medi- 
cine. 

Moses  once  more  his/t>r>uf  rod  extends.     Milton. 

2.  Powerful,  in  a  moral  sense;  having  great 
influence  ;  as,  potent  interest ;  a  potent  ar- 
gument. '  Induced  by  potent  circumstances. ' 
Shak. 

The  magistrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon  such 
potent  grounds  as  the  minister  can  urge  disobedience. 

South. 

3.  Having  great  authority,  control,  or  do- 
minion; as,  &  potent  prince.     'Most  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  seigniors.'    Shak, 

Potent  {po'tent),  n.  [See  POTENT,  a.  As  to 
the  heraldic  meaning,  see  POTENCE.]  l.t  A 
prince;  a  potentate. 

Cry  havock,  kings;  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  founts,  fiery-kindled  spirits!     Shak. 

2.  A  walking  staff  or  crutch:  now  only  a 


heraldic  term.   In  her.  the  potent  resembles 
the   head  of   a  crutch.  —  Potent  counter- 
potent,  potency  counter- 
potency,    or   potency    in 
point,  one  of  the  furs  used 
in  heraldry.  —  Cross  po- 
tent.   See  POTENCE. 
Potentacy  t  (po'ten-ta-si), 
n.   Sovereignty.   Barrow. 
Potentate  (po'ten-tat),  n. 
[Fr.  potentat,    one    who 
is  potent  or  powerful.] 
A  person  who  possesses 
great  power  or  sway ;  a 


Potent  counter- 
potent. 


prince ;  a  sovereign ;  an  emperor,  king,  or 
monarch. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die.    Shak. 

Potented,  Potente'e  (po'tent-ed,  po'ten-te). 
In  her.  an  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary 
when  the  outer  edges 
are   formed   into  po- 
tents,    differing   from 
what  is  termed  potent 
counter -potent,  which 
Potented.  is  the  forming  of  the 

whole  surface  of  the 
ordinary  into  potents  and  couuter-potents 
like  the  fur. 

Potential  (po-ten'shal),  a.  [Fr.  potentiel, 
from  L.  potentia,  power,  potency.]  l.t  Hav- 
ing potency;  efficacious;  powerful.  Shak. 
2.  Producing  a  certain  effect  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  the  necessary  properties ; 
latent.  'The  potential  calidity  of  many 
waters.'  Sir  T.  Browne.—  3.  Being  in  possi- 
sibility,  not  in  actuality;  that  may  be  or  be 
manifested. 

Potential  existence  means  merely  that  the  thing 
may  be  at  some  time;  actual  existence,  that  it  now 
is.  Sir  IV,  Hamilton. 

Is  not  every  man,  God  be  thanked,  &  potential 
hero?  Carlyle. 

—Potential  cautery,  in  surg.  the  destruction 
of  vitality,  and  the  production  of  an  eschar 
in  any  part  of  the  body  by  an  alkaline  or 
metallic  salt,  &c.,  instead  of  a  red  hot  iron, 
the  use  of  which  is  called  actual  cautery.— 
Potential  force  or  energy.  See  under  FORCE. 
— Potential  mood,  in  gram,  that  form  of  the 
verb  which  is  used  to  express  the  power, 
possibility,  liberty,  or  necessity  of  an  action 
or  of  being;  as,  I  may  go;  he  can  write. 
Potential  (po-ten'shal),  n.  1.  Anything  that 
may  be  possible;  a  possibility. — 2. In  physics, 
if  a  body  attract,  according  to  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation,  a  point  whether  ex- 
ternal or  of  its  own  mass,  the  sum  of  the 
3uotients  of  its  elementary  masses,  each 
ivided  by  its  distance  from  the  attracted 
point,  is  called  the  potential.  The  potential 
at  any  point  near  or  within  an  electrified 
body  is  the  quantity  of  work  necessary  to 
bring  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  from  an 
infinite  distance  to  that  point,  the  given 
distribution  of  electricity  remaining  unal- 

Potentiality  (p6-ten'shi-al"i-ti),  n.  1.  State 
of  being  potential;  possibility,  but  not  ac- 
tuality. —  2.  Inherent  power  or  quality  not 
actually  exhibited;  capability. 

Manna  represented  to  every  man  the  taste  himself 
did  like,  but  it  had  in  its  own  potentiality  all  those 
tastes  and  dispositions  eminently.  jfer.  Taylor. 

Neither  of  these  philosophers  (Swift  and  J.  S.  Mill) 
appears  to  have  perceived  that  however  degraded 
man  maybe  by  circumstances  or  by  nature,  there  is 
in  him  inc.  potentiality  of  the  highest  known  order  of 
infinite  beings — gifts  which  it  does  not  share  with 

Eerishable  brutes,  and  faculties  which  require  but  to 
e  awakened  to  reflect  truths  and  ideas  infinitely 
beyond  his  own  present  condition.          Edin.  Rev. 

Potentially  (po-ten'shal-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
potential  manner;  in  possibility;  not  in  act; 
not  positively. 

Anaximander's  infinite  was  nothing  else  but  an  in- 
finite chaos  of  matter,  in  which  were  either  actually 
at  potentially  contained  all  manner  of  qualities. 

Cudworth. 

The  grain  of  wheat  has  in  it,  potentially,  the  ear 
that  is  to  wave  in  the  next  summer's  sun,  and  the 
acorn,  in  its  little  circumference,  incloses  the  oak 
that  is  to  bear  the  blast  of  ages ;  in  the  same  manner 
does  the  mind,  at  birth  contain,  potentially,  all  the 
elements  of  the  future  man,  neither  more  nor  less. 
But  as  the  seed  must  come  in  contact  with  the  soil  to 
call  its  hidden  powers  into  development,  so  must  the 
mind  come  in  contact  with  the  world  of  experience  in 
order  that  its  energies  may  unfold  themselves,  and 
produce  their  own  proper  fruits.  J.  D.  Morell. 

2.  In  efficacy,  not  in  actuality.    Boyle. 

Potentiate  (po-ten'shi-at),  v.t.  To  give 
power  to.  '  Substantiated  and  successively 
potentiated  by  an  especial  divine  grace.' 
Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Potentilla  (po-ten-til'Ia),  n.  [L.  potens, 
powerful,  from  the  supposed  medical  qua- 
lities of  some  of  the  species.]  An  extensive 


penus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  nat.  order 
Rosacese,  found  chiefly  in  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
containing  about  120  species.  They  are  tall 
or  procumbent  herbs,  rarely  undershrubs, 
with  digitate  or  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
and  for  the  most  part  yellow  or  white 
flowers.  Several  species  are  British,  and  are 
known  by  the  common  name  of  cinquefoil; 
P.  anserina  is  also  called  silver- weed,  goose- 


Yellow  Potentilla  (Potentilla  anserina). 


grass,  or  wild  tansy;  and  P.  fragariastrum, 
barren  strawberry.  The  roots  of  P.  anserina 
are  eaten  in  the  Hebrides,  either  raw  or 
boiled.  P.  torntentilla  is  used  in  Lapland 
and  the  Orkney  Islands  both  to  tan  and  to 
dye  leather,  and  also  to  dye  worsted  yarn. 
It  is  also  employed  in  medicine  as  a  gargle 
in  enlarged  tonsils  and  other  diseases  of  the 
throat,  and  for  alleviating  gripes  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea.  It  is  likewise  valuable  as  an 
agricultural  plant,  the  rot  in  sheep  being 
unknown  where  it  abounds. 

Potently  (po'tent-li),  adv.  In  a  potent  man- 
ner; powerfully;  with  great  force  or  energy. 
'  You  are  potently  opposed.'  Shak. 

Potentness  (po'tent-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  potent;  powerf  ulness  ; 
strength;  potency. 

Poteiium  (po-te'ri-um),  n.  [Gr.  potfrion,  a 
cup,  P.  Sanguisorba  being  used  in  cooling 
drinks.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Ros- 
acesB  and  sub-order  Sanguisorbese.  There 
is  one  British  species,  P.  Sanguisorba,  or 
salad-burnet,  which  grows  on  dry,  and  most 
frequently  chalky  pastures.  It  is  valuable 
for  fodder  ;  the  leaves  taste  and  smell  like 
cucumbers,  and  are  used  in  salad.  It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  and  tall  stems  surmounted 
by  dense  heads  of  small  flowers. 

Potestat.t  Potestate,t  n.  A  potentate;  a 
principal  magistrate.  Chaucer. 

Potestative  (po'tes-ta-tiy),  a.  [L.  potestas, 
power,  ability.]  Authoritative.  Bp.  Pear- 
son.— Potestative  or  potential  condition,  in 
civil  law.  See  under  CONDITIONAL. 

Pot-gunt  (pot'gun),  n.  1.  A  pop-gun. 
'The  pot-guns  of  boys.'  Bp.  Hall.—  2.  A 
short  wide  cannon  for  firing  salutes;  a  mor- 
tar: so  called  from  resembling  a  pot  in  shape. 
Hackluyt. 

Pot-hanger  (pofhang-er),  n.     A  pot-hook. 

Fothecaryt  (poth'e-ka-ri),  n.  Same  as 
Apothecary. 

So  modern  pothecaries  taught  the  art 

By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part.      Pope. 

Potheen  (po-then7),  n.  Same  as  Poteen. 
Macmillan's  Mag. 

Pother  (poTH'er),  n.    [Written  also  puddcr, 
and  perhaps  a  different  form  of  bother  or  of 
potter.   In  meaning  2  it  seems  rather  a  form 
of  powder,  Sc.  poother.]    1.  Bustle;  confu- 
sion; tumult;  flutter.     '  Cease  your  pother.' 
Grainger.  [Colloq.]—  2.  A  suffocating  cloud. 
He  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  from  it  sent  out  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  father.          Drayton. 

Pother  (poTH'er),  v.i.    To  make  a  pother  or 

bustle;  to  make  a  stir. 
Pother  (poTH'er),  v.t.     To  harass  and  per- 

plex; to  bother;  to  puzzle;  to  teaze.  Locke. 
Pot-herb  (pot'erb),  n.  An  herb  for  the  pot 

or  for  cookery;  a  culinary  plant. 

Leaves,  if  eaten  raw,  are  termed  salad;  if  boiled, 
they  become  pot-herbs.  Watts. 

Pot-hole  (pot'hol),  n.  1.  A  circular  cavity 
in  the  rocky  beds  of  rivers  formed  by  the 
action  of  stones  whirled  round  in  original 
depressions  by  the  action  of  the  current.— 
2.  A  peculiar  cavity  in  chalk. 

Pot-hOOk  (pot'huk),  n.  1.  A  hook  on  which 
pots  and  kettles  are  hung  over  the  fire.— 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  fob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  a^ure.— See  KEY. 
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5  A  letter  or  character  like  a  pot-hook,  espt'- 
cl»lly  »n  elementary  character  written  by 
children  in  learning  to  write. 

1  ha»e  often  wtoh«d  for  K***  personal  well  «Ul:e,l 
as  you  In  these  old  /*-*~lr  lo  teU  me  Ibdr  mean- 

u  i»r  /r.  ,ia*T. 


A  p«««rwo«ll  of  «car.plun,s  .cold  haw  made 
our  eroipufcle  w*e«  we  were  icrmwltaK  **-*«rf/ 
«»  preparatory  ichool,  L*4Lyttin. 

PothOi  (poth'os).  n.  [PoMof,  the  name  <rf  a 
species  In  Ceylon.]  A  genus  of  climbinu' 
plants.  Hat  «.r.ler  Armceu.  In  the  West  In 
dies  and  South  America  they  grow  on  tree*. 
as  the  Iry  does  In  England.  The  blade  of 
the  leaf  rarlea  In  shape  In  the  different  spe- 
des;  there  is  a  persistent  spathe  which  con- 
tains  a  spadix  of  small  flowers  resembling 
those  of  an  arum.  The  leaves  of  PtOut 
palmata  are  3  feet  and  the  footstalk!  4  feet 
long 

Pot-bouse  (potions),  n.     An  ale-house. 

To  fot-koute  I  repair,  the  sacred  haunt, 

Where,  Ale.  thy  votaries  in  full  resort 

Hold  r!te«  nocturnal  I  T.  II  arKni. 

Pot-hunter  (pofhunt-er),  n.  A  sportsman 
who  shoots  anything  he  comes  across,  hav- 
ing more  regard  to  Ailing  his  bag  than  to 
the  ruin  which  regulate  the  sport.  [Slang.  ] 

Potlchomania,  Potlchomanie  (  po'ti-shu. 
ma"nl-a.  p6'ti-sh6-nia"ni).  n.  [Fr.  potiehe, 
a  porcelain  vase,  and  manic.  Gr.  mania, 
mania.  )  The  art  or  process  of  coating  the 
inside  of  glass  vessels  with  paper  or  linen 
flowers  or  devices  varnished,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  vessels  the  appearance  of  painted 


Potion  (po'shon),  »  [L.  polio,  a  drinking, 
a  draught,  from  poto,  to  drink.  Poiion  is 
the  same  word  under  a  different 'form.)  A 
draught;  usually,  a  liquid  medicine;  a  dose. 

Soon  aft  the  ftrtioH  works  their  human  countenances. 
The  express  resemblance  of  the  Jfods.  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  be  ir.        Miuon. 

Pot-leech*  (poflech),  n.  A  sot.  a  drunkard. 
•  This  valiant  pot-leech  that  upon  his  knees 
has  drunk  a  thousand  pottles.'  John  Taylor. 

Potlld  (pot'lid).  n.  The  lid  or  cover  of  a 
pot.  Derham.  -Pallid  value.  In  tteam-en- 
ginet,  a  Km  I  of  bucket  valve  which  forms 
the  cover  of  the  air-pump. 

Pot-luck  (pot'luk),  n.  what  may  chance  to 
be  in  the  pot  or  provided  for  dinner. — To 
take  pot-luck,  is  for  an  unexpected  visitor 
to  partake  of  the  family  dinner,  whatever 
it  may  chance  to  be.  [Colloq.  ] 

Pot-man  (nnt'man),  n.  1.  A  pot-companion. 
2.  A  servant  at  a  public-house. 

Pot-metal  ( pot'met-al  X  n.  1.  An  Inferior 
kind  of  brass  (copper  10  parts,  lead  8  to  8 
parta)  used  for  making  faucets,  and  various 
large  vessels  used  in  the  arts. —2.  A  species 
of  stained  glass,  the  colours  of  which  are 
Incorporated  within  the  glass  when  In  the 
melting-pot  in  s  state  of  fusion  -  3.  A  kind 
of  cast  -  iron  suitable  for  making  hollow 
ware. 

Potoo  (po-t</\  n.  [From  Its  cry  ]  The.Vi/e- 
tiiimi  jamaieentu,  a  bird  of  Jamaica,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Caprimulgidfle,  or 
goatsuckers.  From  Its  nocturnal  habits 
the  common  people  suppose  it  to  be  some 
species  of  owl 

Potoroo  (pot'or-o),  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  kangaroo-rat  See  BKTTO.NO. 

Pot-pie  (pot'pi).  n.  A  pie  made  by  corerins 
the  inner  surface  of  a  pot  with  paste  and 
tilling  up  with  meat,  as  bee',  mutton,  fowl, 
etc.  llartltll. 

Pot-plecet  (pofpcs),  ».    Same  as  Pot-gun. 

Pot-plant  (pot'plant),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Lecythis:  so  called  from  its  large, 
woody  fruit,  which  opens  with  a  lid  like 
that  of  a  jar.  Simmomi*. 

Pot-pourri  (po-po-rfX  n.  [Fr.  pot.  pot.  and 
pourrir.  to  putrefy,  to  boil  very  much;  L. 
putta,  to  rot  J  1.  A  dish  of  different  kinds 
of  meat  and  vegetables  cooked  together. 
Hence  —  a  A  miscellaneous  collection  ;  a 
medley:  as.  (a)  a  vaso  or  bouquet  of  flowers 
to  perfume  a  room ;  (t>)  a  musical  composi- 
tion made  up  of  a  number  of  nirs  strung 
together;  (c)  a  literary  composition  made 
Dp  of  part*  put  together  without  unity  or 
bond  of  connection. 

Potihard.i  Potsharet(pot'shard,pot'shar). 
n.  A  potsherd. 

Potsherd  (pnt'sMrd),  n.    [Pot.  and  *htrd 
sAord,  sAr«J.  A.  Sax.  tetard.  a  fragment, 
from  mnran.  to  shear.)    A  piece  or  frag- 
ment of  an  earthenware  pot    Job  II.  a 

Pot-shop  (iwt'thop).  n.    A  small  drinking 
shop  where  pots  of  ale  are  got 
_**•_  B«  AUe«  a«<l  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  betook  thera- 
•«v««Jo«  n.inmund /«.»«»/ on  the  re  - 


Pot-shot  (pot'shot),  n.  1.  A  shot  taken  for 
the  take  of  filling  the  pot,  little  heed  being 
paid  to  preserving  the  appearance  of  the 
animal.— 2.  A  shot  fired  without  very  delibe- 
rate aim.  —  8.  A  shot  fired  at  the  enemy  from 
a  hole  or  an  ambush.  W.  H.  Runsfll. 

Pot-shott  (pot'shot),  a.  Intoxicated;  drunk. 
•Being  mad,  perhaps,  and  hot  pot-ihot. ' 
John  Taylor. 

Potstone  (pot'ston),  n.  A  coarsely  granular 
variety  of  steatite  or  soapstone,  ofagreenish- 
gray  colour,  the  lapit  ollarii  of  Pliny.  It 
has  a  curved  and  undulatingly  lamellar 
structure,  passing  into  slaty.  On  account 
of  its  tenacity.  Infusibllity,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  turned  in  the  lathe, 
It  is  sometimes  manufactured  into  culinary 
vessels  (bence  the  name). 

Potsure  t  (pot'shor),  a.  Full  of  confidence 
through  drinking;  thoroughly  sure;  cock- 
sure. 

Pott  (pot),  n.     A  size  of  paper.    See  POT.  8 

Pottage  (pot'aj),  n.  (Fr.  potage,  lit.  what 
one  puts  in  the  pot.}  1.  A  species  of  food 
made  of  meat  boiled  to  softness  in  water, 
usually  with  some  vegetables. 

Jacob  sod  fottafe;  and  Esau  c>une  from  the  rickl, 
and  he  was  faint.  Gen.  XXY.  29. 

2  Oatmeal  or  other  porridge 

Fottalnt  (pot'an),  n.  Old  pot-metal.  llol 
land. 

Potteen  (po-te'n'),  n.    Same  as  Poteen. 

Potter  ( pot'er),™.  [Fromjx<(.]  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  earthenware  ves- 
sels or  crockery  of  any  kind.  —  2.  One  who 
hawks  crockery.  De  Quincey.  [Provincial.] 
3.  One  who  pots  viands.  —  Potters'  clay,  a 
variety  of  clay  of  a  reddish  or  gray  colour, 
which  becomes  red  when  heated.  That  used 
in  our  potteries  for  making  coarse  red  ware 
comes  chiefly  from  Devonshire. —  Potters' 
it'lieel,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  vertical 
iron  axis,  on  which  is  a  horizontal  disk 
made  to  revolve  by  treadles  moved  by  the 
foot  of  the  potter,  by  a  large  fly  -  wheel 
driven  by  an  assistant,  or  by  steam-power. 
A  lump  of  the  plastic  mass  is  placed  upon 
the  wheel,  the  thumb  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  lump  and  pressed  downwards. 
A  hollow  is  thus  formed  which  is  widened, 
or  the  walls  continued  vertically,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  vessel  to  be  made. 

Potter  (pot'er),  r.i.  [Comp.  Sc.  pouter, 
powter,  to  poke,  to  rummage  in  the  dark,  to 
fumble,  to  trifle  ;  Sw.  pota,  D.  poteren,  peu- 
teren,  to  poke  or  search  with  the  finger  or 
a  stick;  W.  pwtio,  ta  poke  or  thrust.)  To 
busy  or  perplex  one's  self  about  trifles ;  to 
work  with  little  energy  or  effect ;  to  trifle. 
[Colloq.J 

The  good-natured  Sultan  began  pottering  about, 
showing  us  to  our  apartments  with  the  alacrity  of  an 
old  landlady.  jf:<kes. 

Potter  (pot'er).  v.t.  To  poke;  to  push;  to 
disturb  [Colloq] 

Pottern-ore  (pot'ern-6r),  n.  A  species  of 
ore,  so  called  by  the  miners  from  its  aptness 
to  vitrify  like  the  glazing  of  potters'  ware 

Pottery  (pot'er-i),  H.  [Fr  poterie,  from  pot,  a 
pot.]  1.  Theware  orvesselsmade  by  potters; 
earthenware,  glazed  and  baked.— PoCre™ 
ware,  vessels  made  of  clay  and  flint-earth 
intimately  blended  together,  moulded  into 
the  required  form,  and  then  baked  and 
glazed.  Cream-coloured  pottery  was  in- 
vented by  Wedgwood,  about  1786.— 2.  The 
place  where  earthen  vessels  are  manufac- 
tured. —3.  The  business  of  a  potter. 

Pottinger  (pot'in-jer),  n.  A  porringer.  Sir 
W .  Scott. 

Pottlng-house  (pot'ing  hous),  ».  A  house 
In  which  plants  are  potted. 

Pottle  (pot'l).  n.  [Fr.  potel.  a  dim.  of  po!  ] 
1.  Originally,  a  liquid  measure  of  two  quarts; 
hence,  any  large  tankard.  •  Potations  puttie 
deep.'  akofc 

He  drinks  you  with  facility  your  Dane  dead  drunk, 
ere  the  next  fotttt  can  be  filled.  Ska*. 

2  A  vessel  or  small  basket  for  holding  fruit 

Pottle-draught  (potl-draft).  n.  The  swal- 
lowing of  a  pottle  of  liquor  at  one  draught. 

Pottle-pot  d>ot'l-pot),  n.     A  pottle.    Shale. 

Potto  (pot'to).  n.  A  name  given  to  the  kin- 
kajon,  a  singular  quadruped  of  South  Ame- 
rica See  KINKAJOU. 

Potty-baker  (pot'i-bak-er).  n.  [D.  potte- 
battler  ]  A  common  term  in  New  York  for 
a  potter. 

Potulentt  (poftt-lent).  o.  [L.  potultntu*. 
Intoxicated,  from  polo,  to  drink.)  1.  Nearly 
drunk;  rather  tipsy.  Hailcy.-2.  Fittodrink; 
drinkable.  Johnion. 

Pot-valiant  (pot-val'yant).  a.    Courageous 


over  drink;  heated  to  valour  by  strong 
drink. 

'  Perhaps  we  had  better  retire,'  whispered  Mr 
Pickwick.  'Never,  sir.'  rejoined  PotV-^MMwttM 
in  a  double  sense — '  never.'  Dieieni. 

Pot-walloper,  Pot-waller  (pot-wollop-er. 
pot'wol-ler),  n.  [Pot,  and  wallop,  to  boll  ) 
A  name  given  to  a  parliamentary  voter  In 
some  English  boroughs  before  the  passing  of 
the  reform  bill  of  1832.  It  included,  theoreti- 
cally, all  inhabitants  procuring  their  own 
diet.  In  practice,  every  male  inhabitant, 
whether  housekeeper  or  lodger,  who  li..  1 
resided  six  months  in  the  borough,  and  had 
not  been  chargeable  to  any  township  as  a 
pauper  for  twelve  mouths,  was  entitled  to 
vote. 

Pot- walloping  (pot-wollop-lng),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  certain  boroughs  in  England, 
where,  before  the  passing  of  the  reform  Kill 
of  1832,  all  who  boiled  a  pot  were  entitled 
to  vote.  See  POT-WALLOPER. 

Pouch  (pouch),  n.  [A  softened  form  of  poke, 
a  bag,  a  pouch.]  1.  A  small  bag;  a  pocket. 

Tester  I'll  have  \n  pouch,  when  thou  shall  lack 
Skat 

2.  A  protuberant  belly.  [Humorous.] — 3.  A 
bag  or  sac  belonging  to  or  forming  an  ap- 
pendage of  certain  animals,  as  that  of  the 
pelican,  or  of  a  marsupial  animal.  —  4.  A 
little  sac  or  bag  at  the  base  of  some  petals 
and  sepals  of  flowers. — 5.  A  cartridge-box. 
6.  A  small  bulk-head  or  partition  in  a  ship's 
hold  to  prevent  grain  or  other  loose  cargo 
from  shifting. 

Pouch  (pouch),  v.t.  \.  To  put  Into  a  ponch 
or  pocket.  •  The  common  heron  hath  .  . . 
a  wide  extensive  throat  to  pouch  it  (prey).' 
Derhain.  — 2.  To  pocket  or  put  up  with 
quietly.  '  I  will  pouch  up  no  such  affront' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pouched  (poucht),  a.  Having  a  ponch;  spe- 
cifically, furnished  with  a  pouch  for  carry- 
ing the  young,  as  the  marsupials. 

Pouch-mouth  (pouch'mouth),  n.  A  mouth 
with  blubbered  lips.  Anh. 

Pouch-mouthed  t  (pouch'mouiHd).a.  Blub- 
ber-lipped. Ainsworth. 

Pouchong  (po-shongO,  n.  A  black  tea:  a 
superior  Kind  of  souchong.  Simmondg. 

Poudre.t  n.    Powder.     Chaucer. 

Poudre-marchant,t  n.  Supposed  to  sig- 
nify pulverized  spices.  Chaucer. 

Poudrette  (pi)-dret),  n.  [Fr.)  Averypower- 
ful  manure  prepared  from  night-soil,  dried 
and  mixed  with  charcoal,  gypsum,  Ac. 

Pquk  (pok),  v.t.  To  pluck;  to  pull  with 
nimbleness  or  force;  to  poke.  [Scotch.] 

The  weans  haud  out  their  fingers  laughin* 

And  fouk  my  hips.  Burns. 

Pouke.t  n.  [See  PUCK.)  The  fairy  Robin 
Goodfellow.  Spenser. 

Foulalne  (pu-lan'),  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  A  long- 
pointed  shoe  worn  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Poulce.t  n.    The  pulse.    Chaucer. 

Pouldavls.t  n.    Same  as  Poledavy. 

Pouldred,t  j>p.  [ft.pouUnr.  SeePowDKR) 
Reduced  or  beaten  to  powder  or  dust ;  spot- 
ted; variegated.  Spenser. 

Pouldron  (poul'dron),  n.  Same  as  Pauldron 
(which  see). 

Poule  (pol),  n.  1.  In  card-playing,  see  POOL. 
2.  One  of  the  movements  of  a  quadrille. 

Poulp,  Poulpe  (polp),  n.  [Fr.  poulpe,  from 
L.  polypiut.  See  POLYPUS.]  An  eight-footed 
dibranchiatecephalopod,  the  Octopus, nearly 
allied  to  the  Sepia,  or  common  ml  tie-fit  li. 
See  OCTOPUS. 

Poult  (polt),  n.  [Fr.  poulet,  a  dim.  of  poult, 
a  hen.  See  POULTRY.]  A  young  chicken, 
partridge,  grouse,  <fec. 

Poultert  (pol'ter),  n.  A  poulterer.  'Hang 
you  up  cross-legged,  like  a  hare  at  ajtovlter'n  ' 
Beau.  <t  Fl. 

Poulterer  (p61'ter-er),  n.  [See  POULTRY  ] 
1.  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  sell  fowls 
for  the  table.— 2.  Formerly,  In  England,  an 
officer  of  the  king's  household,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  poultry. 

Poultice  (pol'tis),  n.  [From  L.  puls.  pulttt, 
pottage,  gruel,  pap.)  A  soft  coin|'«Mtion  of 
meal,  bread,  or  the  like  mollifying  substance, 
to  be  applied  to  sores,  inflamed  parts  of  the 
body,  A  ,  ;  a  cataplasm 

Poultice  dxM'tis),  r.c.  To  cover  with  a  poul- 
tice; to  apply  a  poultice  to. 

Poultlvet  (pol'tiv),  n,    A  poultice. 


PoHltivts  allayed  pains  but  drew  down  the  hui 

Sir  If.  Trmflt. 

Poultry  (pol'tri).  n.  [A  collective  from  poult. 
pullet ;  Fr.  poulet,  a  chicken,  a  V.IH-  h>  T- 
from  L.  putlim,  a  young  animal,  a  chicken: 
akin  to  Or.  polos,  K  /oaf.]    Domestit  : 
which  are  reared  for  their  flesh  as  an  ai  ti<  !>• 


Kate,  Mr.  fat,  (all;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  aliune;      y,  8c.  ley. 
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of  food,  for  their  eggs,  feathers,  &c.,  such 
as  cocks  and  hens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 

The  cock  was  of  a  larger  breed 
Than  modern  poultry  drop.       Tennyson. 

Poultry-house  (pol'tri-hous),  71.  A  building 
for  the  shelter  and  rearing  of  poultry. 

Poultry-yard  (pol'tri-yard),  n.  A  yard  or 
place  where  fowls  are  reared. 

Poulverain  (pbTver-an),  n.  [Fr.  poulverin, 
from  L.  pulvis,  pulveris,  dust,  powder.]  A 
powder  flask  which  hung  below  the  bando- 
leers, used  by  musketeers  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Pounce  (pouus),  n.  [Fr.  ponce,  It.  pomice; 
from  L.  pumex,  pumicis,  a  pumice-stone.] 

1.  A  fine  powder,  such  as  pulverized  sanda- 
rach  or  cuttle-fish  bone,  used  to  prevent  ink 
from  spreading  on  paper,  but  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  blotting-paper.— 

2.  Charcoal  dust  inclosed  in  some  open  stuff, 
as  muslin,  &c.,   to  be  passed  over  holes 
pricked  in  the  work,  to  mark  the  lines  or 
designs  on  a  paper  underneath.     This  kind 
of  pounce  is  used  by  embroiderers  to  trans- 
fer their  patterns  upon  their  stuffs ;  also  by 
fresco  painters,  and  sometimes  by  engravers. 
It  is  also  used  in  varnishing. — 3.  A  powder 
used  as  a  medicine  or  cosmetic. 

Of  the  flesh  thereof  is  made  pounces  for  sicke  men 
to  refresh  and  restore  them. 

Passenger  of  Ben-uemtto. 

Pounce  (pouns),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pounced; 
ppr.  pouncing.  To  sprinkle  or  rub  with 
pounce. 

Pounce  (pouns),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pounced; 
ppr.  pouncing.  [Ultimately,  no  doubt,  from 
L.  punrjo,  punctuin,  to  prick  or  pierce ; 
comp.  Fr.  poingon,  a  bodkin;  O.E.  poun- 
soned,  worked  in  eyelet-holes;  Sp.  punchar, 
punzar,  to  prick,  to  pierce  —  all  from  L. 
pungo,  punctuin,  to  prick,  to  pierce  (whence 
point):  punch  is  the  same  word  in  a  differ- 
ent form.]  l.t  To  make  holes  in;  to  work 
in  eyelet-holes.  'A  shorte  coate  garded  and 
pounced  after  the  galliarde  fashion.'  Sir  T. 
Elyot.  —  2.  To  seize  or  strike  suddenly  with 
the  claws  or  talons:  said  of  birds  of  prey. 

As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft  and  then — 
Stooped  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 
Confer. 

Pounce  (pouns),  v.i.  To  fall  on  and  seize  with 
the  claws  or  talons ;  to  dart  or  dash  on : 
with  o?i  or  upon;  as,  a  rapacious  bird 
pounces  on  a  chicken. 

Derision  is  never  so  agonizing  as  when  it  pounces 
on  the  wanderings  of  misguided  sensibility. 

Jeffrey. 

Pounce  (pouns),  n.  l.f  A  punch  or  stamp. 
'  A  pounce  to  print  the  money  with. '  Withals. 
2.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
'  Winged  ministers  of  vengeance  who  carry 
your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest 
verge  of  the  sea.'  Burke. 

Although  rather  a  small  bird  .  .  .  (the  brown  owl) 
is  possessed  of  a  powerful  pounce  and  audacious 
spirit.  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

3.t  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 
Pounce-box,  Pouncet-box  ( pouns 'boks, 
poun'set-boks),  n.     A  small  box  with  a  per- 
forated lid,  used  for  sprinkling  pounce  on 
paper,  or  to  hold  perfume  for  smelling. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 

And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 

A  pouncct-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose.  Shak. 

Pounced  (pounst),  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
claws  or  talons. 

From  a  craggy  clifF, 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young 
Strong  pounced.  Thomson. 

2.t  Ornamented  with  a  continuous  series  of 
dots  over  the  entire  surface.  '  Gilt  bowls 
pounced  and  pierced.'  Holinshed. 

Pound  (pound),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Dan.  Sw.  Icel. 
and  Goth,  pund;  G.  pfund;  from  L.  pondo,  a 
pound,  akin  to  L.  pondus,  a  weight  used  in 
a  scale,  from  pendo,  to  cause  to  hang  down. 
See  PENDANT.]  1.  A  standard  weight  con- 
sisting of  12  ounces  troy,  or  16  ounces  avoir- 
dupois. The  troy  and  the  avoirdupois 
pound  are  not,  however,  the  same.  The 
pound  avoirdupois  weighs  7000  grains  troy, 
and  the  pound  troy,  5760  grains. —2.  A 
money  of  account  consisting  of  20  shillings, 
or  240  pence,  originally  equivalent  to  a 
pound  weight  of  silver ;  hence  the  origin  of 
the  term.  It  is  usually  discriminated  from 
the  pound  weight  by  the  epithet  sterling. 
The  pound  Scots  was  only  equal  to  a  twelfth 
of  the  pound  sterling,  that  is  Is.  Sd. ;  it  also 
was  divided  into  20  shillings,  but  the  shilling 
was  only  worth  an  English  penny. 

Pound  (pound),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  pund,  an  inclo- 
sure;  whence  pyndan,  to  shut  in;  a  different 
form  of  pen,  an  inclosure,  and  alsoofpom^.] 


An  inclosure  erected  by  authority,  in  which 
cattle  or  other  beasts  are  confined  when 
taken  in  trespassing,  or  going  at  large  in 
violation  of  law;  a  penfold  or  pinfold.  Com- 
mon pounds  are  termed  pounds  overt,  that 
is,  open  pounds;  covered  pounds  are  called 
pounds  covert,  that  is,  close  pounds. 

Pound  (pound),  v.t.  To  shut  up  as  in  a 
pound;  to  confine  in  a  public  penfold.  'The 
exploit  of  that  gallant  man  who  thought  to 
pound  up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  park 
gate.'  MUton.  See  IMPOUND. 

Pound  (pound),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  punian,  to 
beat,  bray;  the  d  has  become  attached,  as 
in  sound,  compound.]  1.  To  beat;  to  strike 
with  some  heavy  instrument,  and  with  re- 
peated blows,  so  as  to  make  an  impression. 

With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubber'd  cheeks 
Dryden. 

2.  To  comminute  and  pulverize  by  beating ; 
to  bruise  or  break  into  fine  parts  by  a  heavy 
instrument ;  as,  to  pound  spice  or  salt. 
'Would  crush  and  pound  to  dust  the  crowd 
below.'  Dryden. 

In  the  early  ages  people  converted  their  corn  into 
flour  by  founding  it  between  two  stones. 

j.  S.  Mill. 

Poundage  (pound'aj),  n.  1.  A  sum  de- 
ducted from  a  pound,  or  a  certain  sum  or 
rate  per  pound ;  specifically,  in  the  truck 
system,  a  deduction  of  about  5  per  cent 
made  upon  workers'  wages  in  consideration 
of  money  having  been  advanced  to  them 
before  the  pay. 

There  were  considerable  additions  made  to  it  last 
year;  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  which,  however,  make  a 
tenant's  house,  that  pays  me  tolerable  poundage. 
Shenstone. 

2.  Payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  a  commod- 
ity; an  impost  once  collected  on  merchandise 
imported  into  or  exported  from  England, 
conjoined  with  a  levy  on  wine,  of  so  much 
per  tun:  hence  the  term  '  tonnage  (or  rather 
tunnage)  and  poundage,'   the  former  ulti- 
mately fixed  at  3s.,  the  latter  at  5  per  cent. 

3.  In  law,  (a)  an  allowance  formerly  made  to 
the  sheriff  upon  the  amount  levied  under  a 
writ  of  capias  ad  satitfaciendum;  now  abo- 
lished by  5  and  6  Viet,  xcviii.    (6)  The  allow- 
ance made  to  the  sheriff  upon  the  amount 
levied  under  a  writ  of  fieri  facias.     When 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  £100  the  pound- 
age is  Is.  per  pound,  above  that  sum  6d. 

Poundage  (pound'aj),  n.  1.  Confinement 
of  cattle  in  a  pound. —2.  A  mulct  levied 
upon  the  owners  of  cattle  impounded,  some- 
times for  their  care  and  keep,  but  more 
usually  as  a  fine  for  trespass. 

Poundage  (pound'aj),  v.t.  To  assess  or  rate 
by  poundage;  to  collect,  as  poundage.  'The 
custom-house  of  certain  publicans  that  have 
the  tonnaging  and  poundaying  of  all  free- 
spoken  truth.  Milton. 

Poundal  (pound'al),  n.  The  name  proposed 
by  Prof.  James  Thomson  for  the  British 
kinetic  unit  of  force— the  force  necessary, 
when  applied  for  one  second,  to  give  to  a 
weight  of  one  pound  a  velocity  of  one  foot 
per  second. 

Pound-breach  (pound'brech),  71.  The  break- 
ing of  a  public  pound  for  releasing  beasts 
confined  in  it.  Blackstone. 

Pound-cake  (pound'kak),  n.  A  rich  sweet 
cake,  so  named  from  a  pound  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  different  ingredients  being  used 
in  the  making  of  it,  so  that  it  was  pound 
for  pound.  Stmmonds. 

Pound-covert  (pound-kov'ert),  n.  See 
POUND. 

Pounder  (pound'er),  n.  1.  A  pestle;  the  in- 
strument of  pounding.— 2.  A  person  or  thing 
denominated  from  a  certain  number  of 
pounds.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  pieces 
of  ordnance  along  with  a  number  to  express 
the  weight  of  the  shot  they  fire;  thus  a  64- 
pounder  is  a  cannon  firing  balls  weighing 
each  64  Ibs.  Before  the  passing  of  the  re- 
form bill  of  1867  the  term  ten-pounder  was 
applied  to  the  lowest  grade  of  parliamentary 
electors  in  cities  and  boroughs,  or  those 
who  paid  £10  of  yearly  rent. —3.  A  large 
pear.  '  Bergamot  and  pounder  pears. ' 
Dryden.— 4.  One  that  keeps  a  pound  for 
cattle. 

Pound-foolish  (pound-foTish),  a.  Neglect- 
ing the  care  of  large  sums  in  attending  to 
little  ones.  Used  only  in  the  phrase  '  Penny 
wise  and  pound -foolish.' 

Pound-keeper  (pound'kep-er),  n.  One  who 
has  the  care  of  a  pound. 

Pound-overt  (pound-6'vert),  n.   See  POUND. 

Pound-rate  (pound'rat),  71.  A  rate  or  pay- 
ment at  a  certain  proportion  for  each 
pound. 


Pounsoned,t  pp.  [See  POUNCE,  PUNCH.] 
Punched  with  a  bodkin.  Chaucer. 

Poupe.t  v.i.  To  make  a  noise  with  a  horn. 
Chaucer. 

Poupeton  (pb'pe-ton),  71.  [Fr.  poupee,  a 
doll,  from  L.  pupa,  a  girl,  damsel,  doll, 
puppet.)  1.  A  puppet  or  little  baby.  Pals- 
grave.— 2.  Hashed  meat.  Simmonds. 

Pour  (por),  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  W.  bwrw,  to 
cast,  to  throw,  to  shed,  as  in  bwrw  dagrau, 
to  shed  tears ;  bwrwgwlaw,  to  rain ;  bwrw 
eira,  to  snow.  ]  1.  To  cause  to  flow,  as  a 
liquid  or  substances  consisting  of  small 
particles,  in  a  stream  either  out  of  a  vessel 
or  into  it;  as,  to^owr  water  from  a  pail;  to 
pour  wine  into  a  decanter;  to  pour  out  sand 
or  dust.— 2.  To  send  forth  in  a  stream  or 
continued  succession,  or  in  large  quantities; 
to  emit. 

London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens.        Shak. 

3.  To  give  vent  to,  as  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feeling.  '  Pour  out  your  heart  before 
him.'  Ps.  Ixii.  8. — 4.  To  throw  in  profusion 
or  with  overwhelming  force. 

Now  will  I  shortly  pour  out  my  fury  upon  thee. 
Ezek.  vii.  8. 

Pour  (por),  v.i.  1.  To  flow;  to  issue  forth  in 
a  stream,  or  continued  succession  of  parts; 
to  move  or  rush,  as  a  current;  as,  the  rain 
poured;  the  stream  poured.— 2.  To  rush  in 
a  crowd  or  continued  procession. 

A  ghastly  band  of  giants, 

All  pouring  down  the  mountain,  crowd  the  bhore. 

Pope. 

Pourchace.t  v.t.  To  purchase;  to  buy;  to 
provide.  Chaucer. 

Pourclias,  t  n.  Acquisition  ;  purchase. 
Chaucer. 

Poure.t  a.    Poor.    Chavcer. 

Poure.t  v.i.  To  pore;  to  look  earnestly. 
Chaucer. 

Pourer  (por'er),  71.  One  who  or  that  which 
pours. 

Pourie  (pb'ri),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  small 
quantity  of  any  liquid.— 2.  A  vessel  for  hold- 
ing beer  or  other  liquids,  with  a  spout  for 
pouring;  a  decanter,  as  distinguished  from 
a  7fl«7;  a  cream-pot;  a  small  ewer.  Gait. 

Pourlieu.    See  PURLIEU. 

Pourparty  (pbr-par'ti),  n.  [Fr.pour,  for,  and 
parti,  part,  party.  ]  In  law,  a  division  among 
partners  of  lands  which  were  before  held  in 
common. 

Pour-point  (pbVpoint),  n.  [  Fr.,  from  pour. 
for,  and  poindre,  L.  pungere,  to  prick.]  A 
stuffed  and  quilted  close-fitting  body  gar- 
ment, formerly  worn  both  by  civil  and 
military  men;  so  named  from  the  needle- 
work employed  in  its  construction  or  orna- 
mentation. It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
during  the  Crusades  as  a  substitute  for 
heavy  armour ;  and  it  continued  in  use  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Pourpresture  (pbr-pres'tur),  n.  [O.Fr. 
pourpreudre,  to  seize,  surround,  poia-pri- 
sure,  an  inclosure.]  In  laio,  anything  done  to 
the  nuisance  or  hurt  of  the  sovereign  de- 
mesnes, orthe  highways,  »tc.,  by  inclosure  or 
buildings,  endeavouring  to  make  that  pri- 
vate which  ought  to  be  public ;  a  wrongful 
inclosure  of  or  encroachment  on  the  pro- 
perty of  another. 

Poursulvant.    See  PURSUIVANT. 

Pourtraie.t  v.t.  To  portray;  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture. Chaucer. 

Pourtraiour.t  n.  A  portrayer;  a  drawer 
of  pictures.  Chaucer. 

Pourtraiture.t  n.  A  picture  or  drawing. 
Chaucer. 

Pourtray  (por-tra'),  v.t.  See  PORTRAY. 
Ezek.  iv.  1. 

Pourveyance.    See  PURVEYANCE. 

Pousse, t  n.  [A  corruption  of  pulse.]  Pease. 
Spenser. 

Foussette  (po-sef),  v.i.  To  swing  round  in 
couples,  as  in  a  country-dance.  '  f'ousset- 
ting  with  a  sloe-tree.'  Tennyson. 

Poussette  (po-sef),  ".  [Fr.]  A  figure,  or 
part  of  a  figure,  in  a  country-dance. 

Away  went  Mr,  Pickwick  down  the  middle  to  the 
very  end  of  the  room,  back  again  to  the  door — fous- 
setfe  everywhere — loud  stamp  on  the  ground — ready 
for  the  next  couple — off  again— all  tlie  rigure  over 
once  more.  Dickens. 

Poussie.  Pousie  (pb'se),  n.    l.  A  cat.— 2.  A 

hare.     Burns. 
Pout  (pout  or  pot),  n.     [A  corruption  of 

poult.]  A  young  partridge  or  moorf owl;  the 

chicken  of  any  domesticated  fowl;  hence, 

a  young  child.    [Scotch.] 
Pout  (pout  or  pot),  v.i.    To  shoot  at  young 

grouse  or  partridges.     [Scotch.  ] 
Pout  (pout),  v.i.    [Perhaps  from  W.  pwtiaw, 

to  push,  to  thrust,  or  from  dial.  Fr.  pot, 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;      j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;      th,  thin;    w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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foot,  potto.  Pr  pot,  the  Up;  probably  uneon 
nectodwitliFr.  bonder,  to  be  sulky.)  1.  T 
thrust  out  the  lips,  as  In  sulletiuess,  con 
tempt,  or  displeasure;  hence,  to  look  sullen 

Thou  ftuttit  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love.   Ska. 

t  To  swell  out ;  to  be  prominent  '  fow 
ing  lips.'  Drydtn. 

Pout  (iMQtX  n.    A  protrusion  of  the  lips  as 
In  sullenness;  a  fit  of  Milk-lines* 

Pout  (pontX  n-  [Comp.  eel-pout,  A.  Rax 
alt-put*.]  A  sea  fish  of  the  cod  kind  (Jf"r 
rJ.ua  (lueaX  called  also  WHiting-cod.  Whit 
utf-poul.  and  Bib.  It  Is  about  1  foot  long 
and  can  Inflate  at  pleasure  a  membran 
which  covers  the  eyes  and  adjoining  parts. 

Pouter  (pouferXn.    I.  One  who  pout*- 


Poutcr  Pigeon  ICWwmAa  var.  Gttttttrosa 
tubrutiicuttda). 

t  A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called  from  its  In- 
flated breast 

Pouter  (pot'er),  n.  One  who  shoots  at  young 
grouse  (pouts)  or  partridges.  [Scotch.  ] 

Pouther  (puTH'er),  n.    Powder     [Scotch.] 

Poutlngly  (pout'ing  li),  adv.  In  a  pouting 
or  sullen  manner. 

Poverty  (pov'er-U),  n  [Fr.  pauvreU,  L. 
pattpertat,  from  pauper,  poor.  See  POOR.  ! 
1.  The  state  of  being  poor  or  Indigent;  Indi- 
gence; want  or  scarcity  of  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 

The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  f 
"tX-  Prov.  xxiii.  at. 

It  ii  astonishing  how  little  one  feels  /Wvrfy  when 
OM  lo»ea.  &.  /./,/„„. 

2  A  deficiency  of  necessary  nr  desirable  ele- 
ments or  constituents;  as,  (a)  want  of  fer- 
tility; barrenness:  poorness;  u,  poverty  of 
toll.  (6)  Barrenness  of  sentiment  or  orna- 
ment ;  want  of  Ideas  or  information;  as,  the 
poverty  of  a  composition,  (c)  Want  or  de- 
fect of  words  or  means  of  expression;  as.  the 
powrtyof  language  .-Sin.  Indigence,  pen- 
ury, beggary,  necessity,  ncediness,  need, 
lack.  want,  scantiness,  sparlngncss,  meagre- 
ness.  Jej  uneness. 

Poverty-struck  (pov'cr-tl-Btnik ),  a  Re- 
duced to  a  state  of  poverty;  Indigent 
Pow  (pou),  interj.  An  exclamation  of  con- 
tempt;  as.  potr.  wow.  Skak 
POW  (pou).  ii  The  head;  the  poll  [Scotch  1 
Powan  (pcm'an).  n.  [A  form  of  pollan.}  A 
rare  fresh -water  fish  peculiar  to  Loch  Lo- 
mond, of  the  genus  Oorregonus  (C  Cepedii), 
much  resembling  a  herring,  and  often  railed 
JJUftaah-waUT  herring  Its  flesh  isdclicate 
Powder  (pou'd'r).  n.  (Fr.  petubw,  o  Fr 
pouUrt,  It  potnerr,  from  L.  pulvu,  pulverii 
dual,  powder.  1  1.  Any  dry  substance  coml 
poaed  of  minute  particles,  whether  natural 
or  artificial ;  more  generally,  a  substance 
comminuted  or  triturated  to  fine  particles 

9     A    (•(•mraoalliim  A*    •.•'•«.._._     t_i . 

i.'r 

•  -•....•„  i.,ii  .,  niur-powuer  (which 
see).  -4.  Violence;  tumult,  lludibnu 
Powder  (p"U'derX  p.t  1.  To  reduce  to  fine 
particles;  to  comminute;  to  pulverize-  to 
triturate;  to  pound,  grind,  or  rub  Into  flne 
particle*  4  To  sprinkle  with  powder,  or 
as  with  juwdcr;  as,  to  powder  the  hair. 

Tfcrr  w«r,  of  •potln.  ,hlt«.  .,  a,,  reporter  Is 
csnM  U  Inform  M.  satin  and  cloth  of  gold?  thick  1, 
hp«-<b  and  proton,  stones.     Pr.uM. 


u  or  triiuralcu  to  tin.-  purticli 
I  A  compoaltlon  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  ai 
•s«Wpal.mlxedandgranulated;gunpowd< 
Bet i  GOHPOWDKR.-S.  Hair-powder  (whl, 

MMt\        .1       Vl, ,]...,„„.     . 1.  **.       ...       V 


*  *Z  "Prinkle  with  salt;  to  corn,  as  meat 
Powder  feotrtatt  t.i  1.  To  come  with  vio- 
lence and  tumult;  to  act  violently.  •  Down 
«>»«••  WtepoiMfcn'ny  upon  them.'  Sir  A 


i,*<*^Le2"-  "« 

away  like  a  rating  (riant.  thttrtti 

t  To  fall  to  du.t;  to  become  like  powder  - 
1  To  apply  powder  to  the  hair 

"  "''r  h!J"  "  ""  hu  <B»<fon's)  custom  to 
i<  .  aad  dictate  lent,,.  SE. 


Powder-box  (pou'der-boksX  n,     A  box  in 
which  hair-powder  is  kept 
Powder-cart  (pou'der-kart),  n.   A  cart  tha 
carries  powder  and  shot  for  artillery. 
Powder-chest  (pou'der-chest).  n.    A  smal 
box  or  case  charged  with  powder,  old  nails 
Ac.,  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  ship  to  be  di 
charged  at  an  enemy  attempting  to  board. 
Powdered  (iiou'di-rd),  />.  and  a.  1.  Reduce* 
to    powder;     sprinkled    with    powder.— 
2.  Sprinkled  or  mixed  with  salt;  salted;  as 
powdered  butter.  —  8.  In  her.  same  as  Sem 
(which  see). 

Powder-flask  (pou'der-flask),  n.  A  flask  ir 
which  gunpowder  Is  carried. 
Pow;der-b.orn  (pou'der-horn).  n.  A  horn  in 
which  gunpowder  used  to  be  carried  b 
sportsmen  before  the  introduction  of  cart 
ridges. 

Powdering  (pou'der-ingX  n.  A  name  given 
to  any  device  used  in  filling  up  vacant  space 
in  carved  works. 

Powdertng-tub  (pou'der  ing-tub),  n.  1.  A 
tub  or  vessel  lu  which  meat  Is  corned  o 
salted.— 2.  A  heated  tub  where  ail  infecte< 
lecher  was  cured  by  sweating. 

From  the  fmtelering.tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Crcssid's  kind. 
Doll  Tearsheet.  Slwk. 

Powder-magazine  (pou'der-mag-a-zen),  n 
A  place  where  powder  is  stored;  general!] 
a  bomp-proof  building  in  fortified  place: 
Ac. 

Powder-mill  (pou'dtr-mil),  n.  A  mill  in 
which  gunpowder  Is  made. 

Powder-mine  (pou'der-nrfn),  n.  An  exca 
vation  filled  with  gunpowder  for  the  pur 
pose  of  blasting  rocks,  or  for  blowing  up  an 
enemy's  works  in  war. 

Powder-monkey  (pou'der-mung-ki),  n. 
A  boy  in  former  times  employed  on  ships 
for  bringing  powder  from  the  magazine  to 
the  gun. 

Powder-puff  (pou'der-puf),  n.  A  kind  of 
pad  of  loose  texture  used  for  powdering  the 
hair  or  skin. 

Powder-room  (pou'der-rom),  n.  The  apart- 
ment in  a  ship  where  gunpowder  is  kept 

Powdery  (pou'der-l),  a.  i.  Sprinkled  or 
covered  with  powder;  abounding  in  pow- 
der ;  specifically,  in  bat.  having  a  surface 
coated  with  flne  powder,  as  the  bloom  on 
plums.— 2,  Resembling  powder;  consisting 
of  powder.  'The  powdery  snow.'  Words- 
worth 

Powdike  (pou'dlk),  n.  A  marsh  or  fen 
dike.  [Local.] 

Cutting  or  breaking  downe  of  fint-ditr.  or  other 
banks  in  in.irsh-land,  maliciously,  U  felony. 

^r.  nation. 

Power  (pou'cr),  n.  [O.Fr.  ;woir(Mod  Fr 
jxmcotr),  from  an  old  infinitive  jndtr.  from 
L  L.  potfre  (It  potcre),  to  be  able,  used  for 
L-JWswitn,  point,  puste,  to  be  able,  from 
potu,  able,  and  «i<m,  esie,  to  be,  potit 
being  akin  to  Skr.  pad',  a  lord,  a  master, 
and  pat.  to  rule,  to  govern.  From  pome 
come  also  possible,  potent,  Ac.]  1.  Ability  to 
act.  regarded  as  latent  or  Inherent;  the  fa- 
culty of  doing  or  performing  something; 
that  in  virtue  of  which  one  can;  capability 
of  producing  an  effect;  as,  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion;  the  poirer  of  heat  to  melt 
wax.— 2.  Ability  regarded  as  put  forth  or 
exerted;  strength,  force,  or  energy  mani- 
fosted  in  action  ;  as,  the  pwccr  of  steam  in 
moving  machinery;  the  poirer  exerted  by  a 
hydraulic  press  -  3.  Capacity;  susceptibil- 
ity; fitness  to  be  acted  on;  called  also 
I'aiuive  J'otcer.  The  employment  of  the 
word  In  a  passive  sense  Is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect,  but  It  has  received  general  accept- 
ance. 

Pawr  is,  therefore.  >  word  which  we  may  use  both 
U  »n  active  and  in  a  passive  Mgrnncalion ;  and.  in 
psyclioloey.  we  may  apply  it  both  to  the  active  fa. 
cully  and  to  the  passive  capacity  of  the  mind 

Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

1%  usual  to  speak  of  a  (m*r  of  resistance  in 
alter,  and  of  a  fmvtr  of  endurance  in  mind.     BoUl 
these  are  f.uin,  fmvtr.  Fltminf. 

4.  Natural  strength ;  animal  strength ;  as 
«*  P<f*r  of  the  arm  exerted  in  lifting 
throwing,  or  holding. -5.  Influence;  pre- 
valence upon;  as,  the  power  of  the  mind,  of 
the  Imagination,  of  the  fancy.  •  The  1111111 
of  fancy.1  SAo*. 

It  new  than  be  laid. 
That  fate  had  /ptivr-  upon  a  Spartan  soul. 

0  Faculty  of  the  mind  as  manlfesteiT'by' a 
^articular  mode  of  operation;  as,  the  mv 
if  thinking,  comparing,  and  judnilur  the 

reasoning  poutn. 

The  faint  moan 

ith  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wrapped  round  its  stnireliruj  finvrr ,.  i*,//,,.  ' 


7.  Ability,  natural  or  moral;  capability. 

The  e«cellence  of  that  style  I  Milton's)  .  .  .  which 

MI   the    hiKhest    perfection   tlie    idiomatic 
ftnt-trs  of  the  Enylisli  language.  Maeautoy. 

8.  The  employment  of  strength  or  influence 
among  men;  the  exercise  of  control 
mand;  the    right  of  governing  or  actual 
government;  dominion;  rule;  sway-  autho- 
rity.    '  Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  Ood  for 
poicer.'    Teimytun. 

Pmtr  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  but  when  it  Is  em- 
ployed  to  protect  the  Innocent.  i*V/. 

— In  power,  a  phrase  applied  to  a  political 
section  or  party  who  hold  office  in  a  govern- 
ment—9.  One  who  or  that  which  exercises 
authority  or  control ;  a  sovereign,  whether 
emperor,  king,  or  governing  prince,  or  the 
legislature  of  a  state;  as,  the  great  pouen; 
the  smaller  pouxn.  In  this  sense  the  state 
or  nation  governed  ls  often  Included  In  the 
word  pouxr;  as,  Great  Britain  Is  a  great 
naval  power;  the  great  poweri  of  Europe  — 

10.  A  spirit  or  superhuman  agent  supposed 
to  have  dominion  over  some  part  of  crea- 
tion ;  a  divinity;  as,  celestial  poweri;  the 
poweri  of  darkness. 

The  ffmri,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incensed  the  seak  and  shores.  Shall 

11.  That  which  has  physical   power;   an 
army;  a  navy;  a  host;  a  military  force. 

Never  such  a  fotver  .  . 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land.  Skat. 

12.  Legal  authority;  warrant;  as,  an  agent 
invested  with  ample  poicer;  the  envoy  has 
full  poweri  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  — 13.  In 
mech.  (o)  that  which  produces  motion  or 
force,  or  which  may  be  applied  to  pro- 
duce it;   a  mechanical  agent;   as,  one  of 
the  mechanical  powers.      See  under  Ml- 
CHANICAL.     (b)  The  moving  force  applied 
to  overcome  some  resistance,  raise  some 
weight,  or   produce  the    required   effect 
Thus  the  pressure  of  a  weight,  the  elastic 
force  of  a  spring,  the  muscular  force  of  men 
and  animals,  wind,  water,  steam,  are  em- 
ployed as  powers  in  machinery.    Power  may  • 
be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  or 
preventing  motion;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
called  a  moving  poicer  or  force,  and  in  the 
latter  a  simtaiiting  power  or  force,    (c)  Me- 
chanical advantage  or  effect;  as,  the  power 
or  mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever  in- 
creases as  the  distance  of  the  moving  force 
(also  termed  the  power)  from  the  fulcrum 
increases,  and  diminishes  as  the  distance  of 
the  weight  or  resistance  from  the  same 
point  increases,    (d)  Force  or  effect  consid- 
ered as  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  ma- 
chine.—14.  In  arith.  and  alg.  the  product 
arising  from  the  multiplication  of  a  numln  r 
or  quantity  into  Itself.    The  first  power  of 
any  number  or  quantity  is  the  number  or 
quantity  itself.    This  when  multiplied  into 
itself  becomes  the  m/uare  or  second  pouer 
of  the  quantity;  this  again  multiplied  by 
the  original  quantity  becomes  the  cube  or 
third  power;  this  again  multiplied  by  the 
original  quantity  becomes  the  fourth  power; 
and  so  on.     In  like  manner  the  successive 
powers  of  the  quantity  a  are,  a1,  a",  a1,  o*f 
Ac.  The  numbers  which  indicate  the  powers 
of  quantities  are  called  the  indices  or  expo- 
nent*.  Powers  are  considered  as  negative  or 
fractional,  according  as  they  have  negative 
or  fractional  exponents;  as,  o-',  o-1,  «-', 

or  o',  oi,  oi— 15.  In  optics,  the  degree  to 
which  an  optical  instrument,  as  a  telescope 
or  microscope,  magnifies  the  apparent  linear 
or  superficial  dimensions  of  an  object  — 
16.  A  large  quantity;  a  great  number;  as, 
a  poicer  of  good  things.  [Colloq.]-17.  In 
law,  (a)  a  term  commonly  employed  to  de- 
signate a  reservation  made  in  a  conveyance 
cither  for  the  party  conveying,  or  for  some 
other  party,  to  enable  him  to  do  certain 
acts  regarding  the  property  conveyed,  (b)  An 
authority  which  one  gives  to  another  to  act 
for  him,  or  to  do  some  certain  acts,  as  to 
make  leases,  raise  portions,  or  the  like.— 
footer  of  attorney,  authority  given  to  a  per- 
son to  act  for  another  See  under  ATTOK- 
NEY.— Power  of  tale,  in  Scott  law,  a  clause 
inserted  in  heritable  securities  for  dci.t. 
conferring  on  the  creditor  a  power  to  sell 
the  heritable  subject  of  the  security  in  the 
event  of  the  debt  not  being  paid  within  a 
certain  time,  after  a  formal  demand  of  jiay- 
ment  —  Great  powers  of  Europe,  a  term  In 
modem  diplomacy  by  which  is  usually  meant 
Oreat  Britain.  France,  Austria,  Gtrmany, 
Russia,  and  Italy. 

owerablet  (|...uVr-a-ld),  o.  1  Endowed 
with  power;  powerful  '  How poweraUe  time 


• 


pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      }•,  Sc.  ley. 
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is.'  Cajnden. —  2.  Capable  of  being  effected 
by  power;  possible. 

Powerful  (pou'er-ful),  a.  1.  Having  great 
power;  able  to  produce  great  effects;  exert- 
ing great  force  or  energy;  strong;  mighty: 
potent;  intense;  efficacious;  as,  &  powerful 
nation;  a  powerful  monarch;  a  powerful 
engine;  powerful  arguments.  'Their  power- 
ful friends.'  Shak.  '  Winter's  powerful 
wind.'  Shak.  'Drawn  by  the  powerful  sun.' 
Shak.  'Mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood.' 
Shak,  'The  King  of  Glory,  in  his  powerful 
Word  and  Spirit.'  Milton.— 2.  Wonderfully 
or  uncommonly  great  or  numerous.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

This  piano  was  sort  o'  fiddle-like^-only  bigger— 
and  with  &  powerful  heap  of  wire  strings.     Carlton. 

[In  this  sense  often  used  adverbially;  as, 
powerful  good.]— SYN.  Mighty,  potent,  puis- 
sant, strong,  intense,  forcible,  cogent,  influ- 
ential, efficacious. 

Powerfully  (pou'er-ful-li),  adv.  In  a  power- 
ful manner;  with  great  force  or  energy;  po- 
tently; mightily;  with  great  effect;  forcibly: 
either  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense.  '  Those 
things  which  urge  men  most  powerfully  to 
forsake  their  sins.'  TUlotson. 

Powerfulness  (pou'er-ful-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  powerful;  force;  power;  might. 
'The  powerfulness  of  Christian  religion.' 
Hakewill. 

Powerless  (pou'er-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
power,  force,  or  energy;  weak;  impotent; 
not  able  to  produce  any  effect.  '  Such  a 
powerless,  dead  substance  as  matter.'  A. 
Baxter. 

Powerlessly  (pou'er-les-li),  adv.  In  a  power- 
less manner;  weakly. 

Powerlessness  (pou'er-les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  powerless ;  destitution 
of  power. 

Power -loom  (pou'er-lom),  n.  A  loom 
worked  by  water,  steam,  or  some  mechanical 
power. 

Power-press  (pou'er-pres),  n.  A  printing- 
press  worked  by  steam,  water,  or  other 
power. 

Powldron  (poul'dron),  n.    See  PAULDRON. 

Powney  (pou'ne),  n.    A  pony.    [Scotch.] 

Powsowdie  (pou-sou'de),  n.  [Poll,  the  head, 
and  sodden.]  Any  mixture  of  incongruous 
sortsof  food;  specifically, sheep's-head  broth, 
or  milk  and  meal  boiled  together.  [Scotch.] 

Powter  (pout'er),  n.  A  kind  of  pigeon.  See 
POUTER. 

POW-WOW  (pou'wou),  n.  1.  Among  the 
North  American  Indians,  a  priest ;  a  con- 
juror. 

Let  them  come  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore,  sachem, 
or  POW-TUQTU.  Longfellow. 

Hence,  conjuration  performed  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  and  other  purposes.  —  2.  The 
feasts,  dances,  and  other  public  doings  of 
the  American  Indians  preliminary  to  a 
grand  hunt,  a  council,  a  war  expedition, 
or  the  like.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  in 
North  America  to  any  uproarious  meeting 
for  a  political  purpose. 
Pow-wow  (pou'wou),  v.i.  To  use  magical 
arts;  to  conjure;  to  divine. 

The  Angekok  of  the  Esquimaux  .  ,  .  prescribes 
or  pow-ju ows  in  sickness  and  over  wounds.      Kane. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  noisy  frolic  or  gathering. 
[American.] 

Pox  (poks),  n.  [A  peculiar  spelling  of  pocks, 
pi.  of  pock.  See  POCK.]  Eruptive  pustules 
on  the  body;  a  disease  characterized  by  pus- 
tules, the  term  being  restricted  to  three  or 
four  diseases,  as  the  small-pox,  chicken-pox, 
and  the  venereal  disease  otherwise  called 
syphilis.  Pox,  without  an  epithet,  was  for- 
merly often  used  as  a  mild  imprecation ; 
as.  Pox  upon  him !  The  venereal  disease 
was  often  spoken  of  as  the  great-pox,  to 
distinguisli  it  from  small-pox. 

Pox  (poks),  v.t.  To  communicate  the  pox  or 
venereal  disease  to.  Worcester. 

Poy  ( poi ),  n.  [O.  Fr.  apoi,  Mod.  Fr.  appui, 
a  prop,  support,  from  0.  Fr.  pui,  poi,  a 
rising-ground,  from  L.  podium,  a  height, 
Gr.  podion,  a  dim  of  pout,  podos,  a  foot.] 
1.  A  prop  or  support.  — 2.  A  rope-dancer's 
pole.  Johnson.— 3.  A  pole  to  impel  or  steer 
a  boat.  Halltwell.  [Provincial  English.] 

Poyal  (poi'al),  n.  A  kind  of  striped  stuff 
for  covering  seats  anil  benches.  Simmonds. 

Poynadot  (poi-ua'do),  n.  A  poniard;  a 
dagger. 

I  shall  have  it  so  sharp-pointed,  that  it  shall  stab 
Motto  like  Apoynado.  Lily. 

Poynettet  (poi-nef),  n.    [A  kind  of  dim.  of 
poniard.]    A  little  bodkin. 
Poyou  (poi'6),  n.   [Native  name.]  A  species 


of  armadillo  (Dasypus Encouberf).  See  AR- 
MADILLO. 

Poze  (poz),uJ.  To  puzzle;  to  pose.  Seel'osE. 

Pozzolana,  Pozzuolana  (pot-zo-la'na,  pot'- 
zu-o-la"na),  «.  A  volcanic  product  occur- 
ring near  Pozzuoli,  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
and  also  in  other  countries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  extinct  volcanoes,  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  Roman  or 
hydraulic  cement. 

Praam  (pram),  n.  [D.]  A  sort  of  lighter  used 
in  Holland.  See  PRAM. 

Practic  t  (prak'tik),  a.  1.  The  same  as  Prac- 
tical.-—2.  Artful;  treacherous;  deceitful. 
Spenser. 

Practic  t  (prak'tik),  n.  Practice.  Reliquiae 
WottonianoB. 

Practicability  (prak'ti-ka-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  practicable;  feasi- 
bility. 'The  practicability  of  travelling.' 
Johnson. 

Practicable  (prak'ti-ka-bl),  a.  [From  L.L. 
practicare,  to  transact,  from  L.  practicus, 
active.  See  PRACTICAL.  ]  1.  Capable  of  be- 
ing done,  effected,  or  performed  by  human 
means,  or  by  powers  that  can  be  applied ; 
performable;  feasible. — 2.  Capable  of  being 
practised;  as,  a  practicable  virtue.  —  3.  Ca- 
pable of  being  used;  capable  of  being  passed 
or  travelled  over ;  passable  ;  assailable ;  as, 
a  practicable  breach.  '  When  the  roads  be- 

fan  to  become  practicable.'  Sir  W.  Scott. — 
'ossible,  Practicable.  Possible  is  applied  to 
that  which  might  be  performed  if  the  ne- 
cessary powers  or  means  could  be  obtained; 
practicable  is  limited  in  its  application  to 
things  which  are  to  be  performed  by  the 
means  given,  or  which  may  be  applied.  It 
was  possible  for  Archimedes  to  lift  the 
world,  but  it  was  not  practicable. 

Practicableness  (prak'ti-ka-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  practicable.  '  Demonstrat- 
ing both  the  equitableness  and  practicable- 
ness  of  the  thing.'  Locke. 

Practicably  (prak'ti-ka-bli),  adv.  In  a 
practicable  manner;  with  action  or  perform- 
ance. 

Practical  (prak'ti-kal),  a.  [L.  practicus, 
Gr.  praktikos,  active,  practical,  fromprasso, 
to  do,  to  work ;  hence  practice,  practicable.  ] 
Relating  to  practice,  use,  or  employment : 
opposed  to  speculative,  ideal,  or  theoretical; 
as,  (a)  capable  of  being  turned  to  use  or 
account ;  reducible  to  use  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  'For  all  practical  purposes.'  Macaulay. 

Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its  princi- 
ples and  a  suitable  life  and  practice;  the  first,  being 
speculative,  may  be  called  knowledge,  and  the  latter, 
because  it  impractical,  wisdom.  TUlotson. 

(b)  Given  to  or  concerned  with  action  or 
practice ;  capable  of  reducing  knowledge  or 
theories  to  actual  use  or  practice ;  as,  a 
practical  mind ;  a  practical  understanding. 

The  English  .  .  .  being  a.  practical  people,  it  is 
possible  that  they  might  have  achieved  their  object 
and  yet  retained  their  native  princes.  Disraeli, 

(c)  Educated  by  practice  or  experience; 
skilled  in  actual  work ;  exhibiting  know- 
ledge or  theories  in  practice ;  as,  a  prac- 
tical gardener. 

Tooth-drawers  are  practical  philosophers,  that  go 
upon  a  very  rational  Iwpothesis,  not  to  cure,  but  to 
take  away,  the  part  affected.  Steele. 

(d)  Derived  from  practice  or  experience; 
as,  practical  skill  or  knowledge.— Practical 
joke,  a  trick  played  upon  some  one,  usually 
to  the  injury  or  annoyance  of  his  person. 

Practicality  (prak'ti-kal-i-ti),  n.  Same  as 
Practicalness. 

Practically  (prak'ti-kal-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
practical  manner;  from  a  practical  point 
of  view;  not  merely  theoretically;  as,  to 
consider  something  practically;  to  be  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  an  operation. — 2.  So 
far  as  actual  results  or  effects  are  concerned ; 
in  effect ;  as,  this  comes  practically  to  the 
same  thing. 

The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all  will 
confess;  yet  the  confidence  of  most  in  tneir  own 
reasoning  practically  disowns  it.  Glan-ville. 

Practicalness  (prak'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  practical ;  practicality. 

Practice  (prak'tis),  n.  [Formerly  prac- 
ticing, practike,  from  O.Fr.  practique,  Fr. 
pratwue,  formed  from  Gr.  praktike,  prac- 
tical knowledge.  See  PRACTICAL.]  1.  An 
action ;  a  piece  of  conduct ;  a  proceeding ; 
action;  as,  to  be  guilty  of  corrupt  practices 
at  an  election. 

These  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched  with  some 
present  fractice.  Shak. 

2.  Frequent  or  customary  action;  custom 
or  habit;  use  or  usage;  as,  the  practice  of 
rising  early  or  of  dining  late ;  the  practice 


of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  morning 
and  evening ;  thepractice  of  making  regular 
entries  of  accounts;  the  practice  of  virtue 
or  vice.— 3.  State  of  being  used ;  customary 
use. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  revived  when  they  are  more 
sounding  or  significant  than  those  in  fractice.  Drydcn. 

4.  Dexterity  acquired  by  use ;  experience. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body  if  he  dare. 

Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice.  Shak. 

5.  Method  or  art  of  doing  anything ;  actual 
performance :  distinguished  from  theory. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contemplation 
and  practice,  according  to  the  general  division  of 
objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain  our  specula- 
tions, others  employ  our  actions.  South. 

6.  Exercise  of  any  profession ;  as,  the  prac- 
tice of  law  or  of  medicine.  —  7.  Application 
of  remedies;  medical  treatment  of  diseases. 

This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice.          Shak. 

8.  Drill ;  exercise  for  instruction  or  disci- 
pline ;  as,  the  troops  are  daily  called  out 
for  practice. 

Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She's  apt  to  learn  and  thankful  for  good  turns.  Shak. 

9.  Skilful  or  artful  management;  dexterity 
in  contrivance  or  the  use  of  means;  art; 
stratagem ;  artifice  :  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

He  sought  to  have  that  by  practice  which  he  could 
not  by  prayer.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

But  Vivien  .  .  .  clung  to  him  and  hugged  him  close, 
And  called  him  dear  protector  in  her  fright. 
Nor  yet  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright. 
But  wrought  upon  his  mood  and  hugged  him  close. 
Tennyson. 

10.  A  rule  in  arithmetic  for  expeditiously 
solving  questions  in  proportion,  or  rather, 
for  abridging  the  operation  of  multiplying 
quantities  expressed  in  different  denomina- 
tions, as  when  it  is  required  to  find  the 
value  of  a  number  of  articles  at  so  many 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  each.  — 11.  The 
form  and  manner  of  conducting  and  carry- 
ing on  suits  at  law,  or  in  equity,  or  in  criminal 

Erocedure,  according  to  the  principles  of 
iw  and  the  rules  of  the  courts.— SYN.  Cus- 
tom, usage,  habit,  manner. 

Practician  (prak-tish'an),  n.  One  who  is 
skilled  in  anything  by  practice.  Goodrich. 

Practicke.t  n.    Practice.     Chaucer. 

Practicke.t  a.    Practical.    Spenser. 

Practices  (prak'tiks),  n.  The  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  reported  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  on  account  of 
their  authority  in  fixing  and  proving  the 
practice  and  consuetudinary  rules  of  law. 
They  are  now  termed  Decisions. 

Practisant  t  (prak'tiz-ant),  n.  1.  An  agent. 
2.  A  traitor ;  confederate  in  treachery. 

Here  enter'd  Pucelle  and  her  practisants.    Shak. 
Practise  (prak'tis),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  prac- 
tised; ppr.  practising.     [From  the  noun.] 

1.  To  do  or  perform  frequently,  customarily, 
or  habitually ;  to  perform  by  a  succession  of 
acts ;   as,  to  practise  gaming ;   to  practise 
fraud  or  deception ;  to  practise  the  virtues 
of  charity  and  beneficence. 

Incline  not  my  heart  .  .  .  to  praMse  wicked  works 
with  them  that  work  iniquity.  Fs.  cxli.  4. 

2.  To  use  or  exercise  for  instruction  or  disci- 
pline, or  as  a  profession  or  art ;  as,  to  pract  i&e 
law  or  medicine;  to  practise  gunnery  or  sur- 
veying.    '  There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and 
tournaments.'   S'Aafc.— 3.  To  put  into  action 
orpractice;  to  perform;  to  do;  to  perpetrate. 

To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity.  Shak. 

4.  To  teach  by  practice  ;  to  accustom. 

In  church  they  are  taught  to   love  God;    after 
church  they  are  practised  to  love  their  neighbour. 
Lander. 

5.t  To  use;  to  make  use  of. 

In  malice  to  this  good  knight's  wife, 
I  practised  Ubaldo  and  Ricardo  to  corrupt  her. 
Massinger. 

6.  t  To  entice  or  draw  by  artifice.  Swijt. 
Practise  (prak'tis),  v.i.  pret.  practised; 
ppr.  practising.  1.  To  perform  certain  acts 
frequently  or  customarily,  either  for  in- 
struction, profit,  or  amusement;  as,  to 
practise  with  the  broadsword ;  to  practice 
with  the  rifle. — 2.  To  form  a  habit  of  acting 
in  any  manner.  '  Shall  practise  how  to  live 
secure. '  Milton. —3.  To  transact  or  negotiate 
secretly. 

I  have  practised  with  him, 
And  found  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  f riends.  Addiso n. 

4.  To  use  artifices  or  stratagems.      'Will 
practise  against  thee  by  poison.'    Shak. 

Earl,  if  you  love  me  as  in  former  years, 

And  do  not^racffsf  on  me.come  with  morn.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  use  medical  methods  or  experiments. 

I  am  little  inclined  to  practise  on  others,  and  as 
little  that  others  should  practise  on  me.  Sir  If.  Tempi*. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  m/tig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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u  To  exercuw  any  employment  or  profession 
especially  that  of  medicine  or  of  law. 

TaJiuotiut  began  to  fmttitt  in  a  tuwn  of  Germany. 
Tatlrr. 

Practised  (prak'tislX  p  and  a.    1.  Skilled  o 
expert  through  practice;   as.  a  uraetun 
marksman.     'A  practiced  picklock.'    Lori 
Lylton.  —  1  t'sed  habitually     'Mpractii 
distances  to  cringe,  not  tight.'   MMun. 

Practlier  (pnik'tls-erX  »     1.  One  that  prac 
titet ;  one  that  customarily  performs  certali 
acU.— 1  One  who  exercises  a  profession ; 
practlti T 

Sweet  fraeiiier,  thy  physic  I  will  try.        SA<i*. 

S.  One  who  practises  artifices  or  stratagems 

;vi<-'uier<  against  them.'  B.  Jonton. 
Practising  (prak'tis-ing),  o.  Engaged  in  the 
use  or  exerclie  of  any  profession ;  as,  t  prac 
tiring  physician  or  attorney. 
PracUttonerCprak-ti'shon-er).  n.  1.  One  who 
U  engaged  In  the  actual  use  or  exercise  ol 
any  art  or  profession,  particularly  In  law  or 
medicine. — A  general  practitioner,  one  who 
practise!  both  medicine  and  surgery.—  2.0ne 
who  does  anything  customarily  or  habitu- 
ally —a  One  that  practises  sly  or  dangerous 
art*.  H'liityi/t. 

Prae  (pre).  A  Latin  prefix  signifying  before 
Now  generally  written  Pre  (which  see). 
Praeclpe  (pre  sl-pe),  n.  (L ,  imper.  of  pra 
cipia,  to  give  rules  or  precepts.  See  t'RE- 
CEPT.J  In  law,  a  writ  commanding  some- 
thing to  be  done  or  requiring  a  reason  for 
neglecting  It.  This  original  writ  is  now 
abolished;  but  the  word  is  still  used  to 
denote  a  note  of  instructions  delivered  by 
a  plaintiff  or  his  solicitor  to  the  officer  of 
the  court  who  stamps  the  writ  of  summons. 
Prsecoces  (pre-k6'se/x  "•  p<  (L.  pracax, 
precocious  ]  A  subdivision  of  birds,  includ- 
ing ground  and  water  birds,  as  hens,  ducks, 
to  termed  by  Owen  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  able  to  run  about  Immediately  after 
being  hatched. 

Pracognltum  (pre-kog'ni-tum).  n.  pi.  Prae- 
COgnita  (pre  kog'ni-ta).    (L.  pracoynitut, 
pp.  of  pracogiuHtccrf,  to  foreknow,  from  pra, 
before,  and  cognouere,  to  know.  ]  Something 
previously  known  in  order  to  understand 
something  else.    Thus  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body  Is  one  of  the 
pracognita  of  medical  science  and  skill. 
Pnecordia  (pre-kor'dl-a).  n,    [L .  from  pra, 
before,  and  cor,  cordit,  the  heart  ]  In  anat. 
the  forepart  of  the  region  of  the  chest;  spe- 
cifically, (o)  the  midriff  or  diaphragm.    (6) 
The  thoracic  viscera  and  the  epigastrium. 
Praecordlal  ( prf  korMi-al ),  a.    Pertaining 
to  the  priccordla  or  parts  before  the  heart 
Praedlal  ( prc'di-al),  a     Sec  PREDIAL. 
Prnfloratlon  (pre-116  ra'shon).  n.    [L.  pnr, 
before,  and  flora,,  a  flower  J  In  but.  the  same 

• 

Praefollatlon  (pre'f6.1i.a"shon),  n.  (L  pr<r. 
before,  and  folium,  a  leaf  ]  In  Botthl  same 

Praemaxllla  (pre-mak-sil'le),  n.  pi  The 
same  as  Intermaxilla 

Pr»-rnolar  (pre-maiar).  n  See  PI:K- MOLAR. 
Praamone  (pre-mors'),  o.  See  PREXORSK 
Praemunlre(prc-niu  nl're), »  [A  corruption 
of  the  L  prrtmonere,  to  prc-admonish  ] 
In  toir,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  writ. 
to  the  offence  for  which  it  is  granted  ami 
also  to  the  penalty  It  incurs  The  name 
•HTM  from  the  words  'pnnnoneri'  or 
'pmmuniri  facial.'  whli'h  are  used  In  the 
beginning  of  the  writ  preparatory  to  the 
protecutlon  of  the  offence:  'Cause  A  B  to 
»•  totyarned  that  he  appear  before  us,' 
Ac,  Whenever  It  Is  said  that  a  person  by 
any  act  Incurs  a  prtrmunire.  It  Is  meant  to 
express  that  he  thereby  Im-urs  the  penally 

'••If  oot "'  ">e crown's  protection  ;  that 
"">?*  •"<!  tenements.  goods  and  chattels. 

re  forfeit,  il  to  the  crown,  and  that  his  body 
shall  remain  In  prison  during  the  sovereign's 
pleasure.  This  penalty  attached  In  former 

Inw.  upon  the  offence*  of  averting  the 
juritdic-Uon  of  the  pope,  and  denying  the 
sovereign  s  supremacy  By  later  statutes 
•cU  of  a  very  mi»cellaneous  nature  have 
been  rendered  liable  to  the  penalties  of  pro?, 
miinire.  as  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of 
•JwgUnce  and  supremacy 
Praemunltory  (pre-mu'nl-to-ri).a.  Same  as 

Prwnomen  (prv  n&'inen),  ii.  [L.  from  pro- 
lioforv.  and  notiwn.  a  name  )  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  name  prefixed  to  the 
family  name,  answering  to  our  Christian 
nmrne;  at,  Cain*.  Lucius.  Marrut.  *c. 

Pm-asppnawtU  (prf-e'so-nVje-alX  a.  [L 
rra.  before,  and  auopkagtu,  nopnagut,  the 


gullet]    In  anat.  situated  in  front  of  the 
nUot 

Prae-sternum  (pre-ster'num),  n.  [L.  pra 
before,  and  sternum,  the  breast-bone.]  In 
zool.  the  anterior  portion  of  the  breast-bone 
corresponding  with  the  wanubriumtternioi 
human  anatomy,  and  extending  as  far  as 
the  point  of  articulation  of  the  second  rib. 
Prsetexta  (pre-teks'ta),  n.  [L]  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  (a)  a  white  robe  with  a 
narrow  scarlet  border  worn  by  a  Roman 
youth  before  he  was  entitled  to  wear  the 
toga  virilfs,  or  until  he  had  at  least  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year.  Women  wore  II 
till  their  marriage.  (6)  The  white  outer 
garment  bordered  with  purple  worn  by  the 
higher  magistrates. 

Praetor  (pre'tor),  n.  [L..  a  contr.  form  of 
praeitvr,  one  who  goes  before,  from  pr<r, 
before,  and  eo,  to  go.]  1.  In  ancient  Rome, 
a  title  which  originally  designated  the  con- 
suls as  the  leaden  of  the  armies  of  the  state. 
Later  two  preetors  were  appointed,  one  of 
whom  (prfftorurbanvjt]  tried  causes  between 
Roman  citizens,  and  the  other  (prator  pere- 
r/n'ntu)causes  between  strangers,  or  between 
strangers  and  citizens.  After  the  discharge 
of  his  judicial  functions  a  praetor  had  often 
the  administration  of  a  province  with  the 
title  of  proprietor.  Eventually  the  number 
of  praetors  who  administered  justice  in  the 
state  was  raised  to  eighteen  Hence— 2.  A 
magistrate;  a  mayor.  Dryden. 
Pretoria!  (pre-to'ri-al),  a. "  Same  as  rnrto- 
rian. 

Praetorian  (pre-to'ri-an).  n.  Belonging  to 
a  pnetor ;  judicial ;  exercised  by  a  pnctor ; 
as,  pratorian  authority. — I'r&torian  bands 
or  guards,  bodies  of  troops  originally  formed 
by  the  emperor  Augustus  to  protect  his  per- 
son and  his  power,  and  afterwards  long 
maintained  by  successive  Roman  emperors: 
so  called  in  imitation  of  the  prcetvria  co- 
hort, or  select  troops  which  attended  the 
person  of  the  pnctororgeneralof  the  Roman 
army.  These  troops  were  under  a  special 
organization,  and  had  special  privileges 
raising  them  alwve  the  ordinary  soldiery. 
They  soon  acquired  a  dangerous  power,  and 
raised  and  deposed  emperors  at  their  plea- 
sure.— Prtftorian  gate,  that  one  of  the  four 
gates  in  a  Roman  camp  which  was  nearest 
the  enemy. 

Praetorian  ( pre-to'ri-an ).  ».  A  soldier  of 
the  Pretorian  guard.  See  under  the  adjec- 
tive. 

Pratorium  (pre-to'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  from 
prcrtor.  ]  1.  The  official  residence  of  a  pro- 
vincial governor  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans; a  hall  of  justice;  a  palace.— 2.  That 
part  of  a  Roman  camp  in  which  the  general's 
tent  stood. 

'raetorship  (pre'tor-ship),  ».  The  office  or 
dignity  of  a  prtetor. 

Pragmatic  (prae-mat'ik),  n.  l.t  One  versed 
or  active  in  affairs. 

He's  my  attorney  and  solicitor  too ;  a  fine  fra^matic 
B.  Jottson. 

2.  A  solemn  ordinance  or  decree  emanating 
from  the  head  of  a  state. 

A  royal  pragmatic  was  passed,  interdicting  the 
se  of  African  slaves  by  the  Moslems  of  Granada. 
PrtKOtl. 

Pragmatic  (prag-mat'ik),  a.    Pragmatical. 

I  love  to  hit 
TTlese  frafnalitt  younj;  men  at  their  own  weapons. 

B  Joiitm. 

—  rramnatic  sanction,  a  term  first  applied 
to  certain  decrees  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
regulating  the  interests  of  their  subject 
provinces  and  towns ;  then  to  a  system  of 
limitations  set  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
pope  In  continental  countries;  as,  for  In- 
stance, the  French  pragmatic  sanction  of 
1208.  and  that  of  1438.  Lastly,  it  became 
the  name  for  an  arrangement  or  family  com- 
pact, made  by  different  potentates,  of  the 
KiK-cesslon  to  the  sovereignty  of  certain 
states;  for  example,  the  instrument  by  which 
the  German  emperor  Charles  VI.,  being 
without  male  issue,  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  female  descendants. 
Mttttaa  his  dominions  on  his  dau-litcr 
Maria  Theresa. 

Pragmatical  (prag-mat'lk-al).  a  [L.  pray, 
maticun;  Or.  pragmatUeot,  from  vraama 
business;  praao,  to  do.  See  PRACTICE.] 
t  Skilled  in  business;  versed  In  affairs.— 
2.  t  Active;  diligent;  busy. 

The  ne«  day  I  began  to  be  very/rvif™/irira/. 
Kvtlyn 

(Pertaining  to  business  or  to  ordinary 
affairs;  hence,  material.  'Low  pragmatical 
earthly  views  of  the  gospel.'  Hare.—  4.  For- 
ward to  intermeddle;  meddling;  assuming 


alra  of  business;  Impertinently  busy  or  oi.l 
clous  In  the  concerns  of  others,  without 
leave  or  invitation. 

The  fellow  Rrew  so  frafmatim!,  that  he  took  on 
him  the  management  of  my  whole  family. 

Pragmatically  (prag-mat'ik-aMijrai'?"'''iri 
a  pragmatic  or  meddling  manner;  imperti- 
nently. 

St.  Paul  opposes  it  to  being  over  busy,  or  frar. 
maluaUj,  mcddlinf.  ,  , 

Pragmatlcalness  (prag-mat'ik-al-ncs)  n 
Ihe  quality  of  being  pragmatical,  or  of  in- 
terrneddling  without  right  or  invitation 
Dr.  Ii.  Afore. 

Pragmatism  (prag'ma-tizm),  n.    Pragmati- 

cal ness. 
Pragmatlst  (prag-ma-tistX  n.    One  who  is 

impertinently  busy  or  meddling. 

We  may  say  of  frafjnatuu,  that  their  eyes  look 
all  ways  but  inward.  Bf. 


Prahu  (praTiu),  n.  A  proa.  See  PROA. 
Pralrtal  (pra-ri-alx  "•  [Fr  .,  from  prairie  a 
meadow.]  The  ninth  month  in  the  French 
revolutionary  calendar.  It  commenced  May 
20th  and  ended  June  18th. 

Prairie  (pra'ri),  n.   [Fr.,from  LL.  rrataria, 
from  L.  prafuin,  a  meadow.]    The  name 
originally  given  by  the  early  French  explor- 
ers  of  America  to  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
mostly  level,  generally  destitute  of  treea, 
and  covered  with  tall  coarse  grass   inter- 
spersed with  a  great  variety  of  flowering 
plants.  These  prairies  are  numerous  In  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  11.  .....  - 

tains,  especially  between  the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  great  lakes. 

Prairie  -bitters  (pra'ri-bit-erz),  n.  pi.  A 
beverage  common  among  the  hunters  and 
mountaineers  of  Western  America,  It  Is 
made  with  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter  of 
a  gill  of  buffalo-gaU.  It  is  considered  an 
excellent  medicine. 

Prairie-dog  (pra'ri-dog),  n.  A  small  rodent 
animal,  the  wistonwish  (Cynomyt  ludonci- 
omifX  allied  to  the  marmot  as  well  as  to  the 
squirrel,  and  found  on  the  prairies  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  These  animals  live  grega- 
riously in  burrows,  and  are  characterized  by 
a  sharp  bark,  like  that  of  a  small  dog,  whence 


Prairie-dog  (Cyttomys  lutteviciaHH i) 

their  popular  name.  They  are  about  1  foot 
in  length  exclusive  of  the  tail, which  is  rather 
short.  Their  burrows  are  quite  close  toge- 
ther, and  have  a  mound  of  excavated  earth 
near  the  entrance,  on  which  the  little  ani- 
mals are  wont  to  sit  and  look  around  them. 
These  communities  are  termed  'villages.' 
The  prairie  dog  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  prairie-squirrel,  to  which  it  is  allied. 
Also  called  1'rairie  Marmot. 
Prairie-hen  (pra'ri-hen),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  pinnated  grouse  (Tttrao  mpido) 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  alxmt  19  inches 
long.  27  inches  across  the  outstretched  wings, 
and  weighs  3  pounds.  The  neck  of  the  male 
is  furnished  with  neck-tufts  composed  of 
eighteen  narrow  feathers,  the  largest  of 
which  are  r>  inches  long,  and  is  still  more 
remarkable  for  two  loose,  pendulous,  wrin- 
kled skins,  capable  of  inflation,  and  win  n 
inflated  resembling  in  hulk,  colour,  and  sur- 
face a  middle-sized  orange.  Over  the  eye 
there  Is  an  elegant  semicircular  cointi  <>f 
rich  orange,  which  the  bird  has  the  i 
of  raising  or  relaxing.  The  prairie-hen  is 
much  prized  for  the  table,  and  r.ipi.li 
appears  as  districts  become  cultivated  and 

1><'|>I||OUS. 

Prairie -squirrel  (pra'ri-skwir-rel),  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  quadrupeds  of  the  genus 
Spermophilus  inhabiting  the  prairies  of 
America:  also  called  Gopher.  They  may  be 
called  squirrels  living  on  the  ground  rather 
than  on  trees,  and  have  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  prairie-dogs,  living  like 
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them  in  burrows,  and  generally  associating 
in  considerable  numbers.  They  have  cheek- 
pouches  in  which  to  carry  food,  which  con- 
sists of  prairie  plants  with  their  roots  and 
seeds,  and  their  tails  are  small  and  carried 
straight  behind  them.  There  are  some 
eleven  speck's,  one  of  the  best  known  being 
the  great  gopher  ot  Illinois  and  the  country 
northward  to  the  Saskatchewan  region. 

Prairie-wolf  (pra'ri-wolf),  n.  The  small 
wolf  of  the  prairies;  the  coyote  (which  see). 
Bryant. 

Praisable  (pra/'a-bl),  a.  Deserving  praise; 
suitable  to  be  praised.  'Thou  blamest  the 
thing  that  is  praisable.'  Abp.  Arundel. 

Praisably  ( praz'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  praisable 
manner;  so  as  to  deserve  praise. 

Praise  (praz),  n.  [Formerly  preis,  prey  ft, 
prys,  praise,  price,  value,  estimation,  from 
O.Fr.  pris,  preis,  price,  estimation,  honour 
(Mod.  Fr.  prix),  from  L.  pret  ium,  price, 
value,  reward;  probably  akin  to  (Jr.  priamai, 
to  buy.  This  word  therefore  is  really-  the 
same  as  price  and  to  prize.]  1.  Commenda- 
tion bestowed  on  a  person  for  his  personal 
virtues  or  worthy  actions,  on  meritorious  ac- 
tions themselves,  or  on  anything  valuable ; 
approbation ;  laud.  Praise  may  be  expressed 
by  an  individual,  and  in  this  circumstance 
differs  from  fame,  renown,  and  celebrity, 
which  are  the  expression  of  the  approbation 
of  numbers,  or  public  commendation.  'A 
sonnet  in  praise  of  my  beauty.'  Shak.  'For 
love  delights  in  praises.'  Shale. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise  of 
goodness  with  the  practice.  Rambler. 

2.  The  expression  of  gratitude  for  personal 
favours  conferred;  a  glorifying  or  extolling; 
especially,  a  joyful  tribute  of  gratitude  or 
homage  paid  to  the  Divine  Being,  often  ex- 
pressed in  song.     'To  siu's  rebuke  and  my 
Creator's  praise. '    Shak. 

He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  ray  mouth,  even  praise 
to  our  God.  Ps.  xl.  3. 

3.  The  object,  ground,  or  reason  of  praise ; 
what  makes  a  person  worthy  of  praise. 

He  is  thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God.     Deut.  x.  21. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embraced. 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last. 
Dryden. 

SYN.  Encomium,  honour,  eulogy,  panegyric, 
plaudit,  applause,  acclaim. 
Praise  (praz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  praised;  ppr. 
praising.  [Old  forms  preise,preyse,  to  praise, 
to  value,  lit.  to  regard  as  having  or  worthy 
of  a  high  price;  from  O.Fr.  p reiser,  from 
preis,  L.  pretium,  price,  value.  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  commend;  to  applaud;  to  ex- 
press approbation  of. 

"We praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 
Is  great  in  arms ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  extol  in  words  or  song;  to  magnify;  to 
glorify  on  account  of  perfections  or  excellent 
works:  especially  applied  to  the  Divine 
Being. 

Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels ;  praise  ye  him.  all  his 
hosts.  Ps.  cxlviii.  2, 

SYN.  To  commend,  applaud,  laud,  eulogize, 
celebrate,  glorify,  magnify. 

Praisefult  (praz'ful),  a.  Laudable;  com- 
mendable. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Praiseless  (praz'les),  a.  Without  praise  or 
commendation.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Praiser  (praz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  praises, 
commends,  or  extols;  an  applauder;  a  corn- 
mender.  'We  men,  and  praisem  of  men.' 
Sir  P.  Sidney.— 2.  An  appraiser;  a  valuer. 
North. 

Praiseworthily  (praz'wer-THi-li),  adv.  In 
a  planner  deserving  of  commendation. 
Spenser. 

Praiseworthiness  (praz'wer-THi-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  praiseworthy ;  the 
character  of  deserving  commendation. 

Man  desires  not  only  praise,  "bu.1  praiseiuorthinrss. 
Adant  Smith. 

Praiseworthy  (praz'wer-THi),  a.  Worthy  or 
deserving  of  praise  or  applause;  commend- 
able; as,  a  praiseworthy  action.  'Praise- 
worthy workmanship. '  Spenser. 

Prakrit  (prii'krit),  n.  [Skr.  prdkriti,  nature, 
hence  that  which  is  natural,  not  accom- 
plished, vulgar.]  The  collective  name  of 
those  Hindu  languages  or  dialects  which 
acquired  greater  prominence  as  the  older 
Sanskrit  passed  gradually  out  of  use.  These 
dialects  first  assumed  a  literary  position  in 
the  Sanskrit  dramas,  where  female  charac- 
ters, both  high  and  low,  are  introduced  as 
speaking  Prakrit  instead  of  the  Sanskrit 
used  by  kings,  noblemen,  and  priests. 

Pram  (pram),  71.  [D.  praam.  ]  1.  A  flat- 
bottomed  boat  or  lighter :  used  in  Holland 


and  the  Baltic  ports  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing merchant  vessels.  Written  also  Praam. 
2.  Milit  a  kind  of  floating  battery  or  flat- 
bottomed  vessel,  mounting  several  cannon: 
used  in  covering  the  disembarkation  of 
troops.  [Rare.  ] 

Prance  (prans),  v.i.  pret.  pranced;  ppr. 
prancing.  [A  slightly  different  form  of 
prank;  comp.  Sw.  spranzen,  to  strut;  Bav. 
prangezen,  prangssen,  to  assume  airs, 
prangss,  idle  ceremony.  See  PRANK.]  1.  To 
spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  in  high  mettle. 
1  Now  rule  thy  prancing  steed. '  Gay.  — 2.  To 
ride  with  bounding  movements;  to  ride  os- 
tentatiously, "fh  insulting  tyrant  pranc- 
ing o'er  the  field.'  Addison.  'Pranced  three 
captains  out.'  Tennyson.  —  3.  To  walk  or 
strut  about  in  a  showy  manner  or  with  war- 
like parade.  '  Unless  we  could  prance  about 
in  coats  of  mail.'  Swift. 

Praiicer  (prans'er).  n.  A  prancing  horse. 
'She  whose  elfin  prancer  springs.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Then  came  the  captain,  or  governor,  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  upon  a  brave  prancer.  Evelyn. 

Prancing  (prans'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Spring- 
ing; bounding;  riding  with  gallant  show. 

No  more  <m prancing  palfrey  borne 
He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  morn. 

Sir  ft'.  Scoff. 

2.  In  her.  said  of  a  horse  when  rearing. 
Prank  (prangk),  v.t.  [A  collateral  form  with 
prance;  closely  allied  to  D.  pronk,  orna- 
ment, finery,  pronken,  to  make  a  show,  to 
strut ;  Dan.  prange,  to  make  a  show;  G. 
prangen,  prunken,  to  shine,  to  make  a 
show,  prunk,  show,  state,  parade  ;  Bav. 
prangezen,  prangssen,  to  assume  airs, 
prangss,  idle  ceremony.  The  same  word  also 
occurs  with  initial  b;  comp.  E.  brank,  O.G. 
brangen,  brunken,  to  make  a  show.  Comp. 
also  G.  pracht,  D.  and  Dan:  pragt,  pomp, 
which  are  similar  non-nasalized  forms.]  To 
adorn  in  a  showy  manner;  to  equip  osten- 
tatiously; to  dress  up.  'Some  prank  their 
ruffs.'  Spenser.  'False  rules  prank'd  in 
reason's  garb.'  Milton. 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joyed  herself  to  prank. 

Spenser. 

It  is  often  followed  by  up.  'Me,  poor  lowly 
maid,  most  goddess-like  prank'd  up.'  Shak. 
Prank  (prangk),  v.i.  To  have  a  showy  or 
gaudy  appearance. 

White  houses  prank  where  once  were  huts. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

Prank  (prangk),  n.  1.  A  gambol  or  caper. 
2.  A  playful  or  sportive  action ;  a  ludicrous 
or  merry  trick;  a  mischievous  act,  generally 
rather  for  sport  than  injury;  as,  to  play 
amusing  pranks. 

In  came  the  harpies  and  played  their  accustomed 
Pranks.  Raleigh. 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissensious/m»£.r. 
Shak. 

Prank t  (prangk),  a.  Frolicsome;  full  of 
gambols  or  tricks. 

Franker  (prangk'er),  n.  One  that  pranks; 
one  that  dresses  ostentatiously. 

Prankingly  (prangk'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  prank- 
ing, ostentatious  manner.  Bp.  Hall. 

Prankish  (prangk'ish),  a.    Full  of  pranks. 

Prase  (praz),  n.  [Fr.,  leek-green,  from  Gr. 
prason,  a  leek.  ]  A  siliceous  mineral;  a  sub- 
species of  quartz  of  a  leek-green  colour. 

Praseolite  (pra'zi-6-Ht),  n.  [Gr.  prasios, 
leek-green,  and  lithos,  a  stone.)  A  mineral, 
chiefly  silicate  of  aluminium,  magnesium, 
iron,  &c.  Itossiter. 

Prasinous,  Prasine  (praz'in-us,  praz'in),  a. 
[L.  prasimts,  leek-green.]  Of  a  light  green 
colour,  inclining  to  yellow. 

Prasont  (praz'on),  n.  [Gr.  prason.]  A  leek; 
also,  a  sea-weed  green  as  a  leek. 

Prate  (prat),  v.i.  pret.  prated;  ppr.  prating. 
[L.G.  praten,  prateln,  prdteln,  Dan.  prate, 
D.praaten,  I  eel.  prata,  allied  to  Swiss  pra- 
deln,  G.  prasselen,  prasteln,  to  crackle,  to 
rustle;  probably  of  imitative  origin.]  To 
talk  much  and  without  weight,  or  to  little 
purpose;  to  be  loquacious;  to  talk  sillily;  to 
chatter;  to  babble.  'To  prate  and  talk  for 
life  and  honour.'  Shak.  'Make  a  fool  pre- 
sume to  prate  of  love.'  Dryden. 

Prate  (prat),  v.t.    To  utter  foolishly. 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool,  thy  master,  prate, 

When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rateT 

Dryden. 

Prate  (prate),  n.  Continued  talk  to  little 
purpose;  trifling  talk;  unmeaning  loquacity. 
'Sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate.'  Pope. 

Prater  (prat'er),  n.  One  that  prates  or  talks 
much  to  little  purpose,  or  on  trifling  sub- 
jects. 'What!  a  speaker  is  but  a  prater.' 
Shak. 


PratiC  (pra'tik),  71.     Same  as  Pratique. 

Pratincole  (pru'tin-kol),  n.  [L.  praticola— 
pratum,  a  meadow,  and  colo,  to  inhabit.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Glareola,  akin  to  the 
plovers.  The  beak  is  curved  and  almost 
black;  the  head,  the  neck  behind,  the  back, 
scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials  nearly 
uniform  clove  colour ;  primaries  nearly 
black;  upper  tail-coverts  white;  tail  very 
much  forked,  the  feathers  white  at  the  base, 
the  other  part  brownish-black.  The  whole 
length  is  about  10  inches.  It  inhabits  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia;  and  from  its  great  powers 
of  flight,  indicated  by  its  long  wings,  it  has. 
as  might  be  expected,  an  extensive  geogra- 
phical range.  Yarrell. 

Pratingly  (prat'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  prating 
manner;  with  much  idle  talk;  with  loqua- 
city. 

Pratique  (pra'tek),  n.  [Fr.  pratique,  prac- 
tice, converse,  intercourse.  See  PRACTICE.] 
In  com.  primarily,  converse  or  intercourse; 
the  communication  between  a  ship  and  the 
port  in  which  she  arrives ;  hence,  a  license 
orpermission'to  hold  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  hav- 
ing performed  quarantine,  or  upon  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  ship  did  not  come  from  iin 
infected  place:  a  term  used  particularly  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  where  vessels  coming 
from  countries  infected  with  contagious 
diseases  are  subjected  to  quarantine. 

PrattiC,t  n.    Same  as  Pratique.    Milton. 

Prattle  (prat'l),  v.i.  pret.  prattled-;  ppr. 
prattling.  [Freq.  and  dim.  of  prate  (which 
see).]  To  talk  much  and  idly;  to  be  loqua- 
cious on  trifling  subjects;  to  talk  freely  and 
artlessly,  like  a  child. 

Prattle  (prat'l),  n.  Puerile  or  trifling  talk; 
loquacity  ou  trivial  subjects. 

Mcrepratf/e  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shat. 

Prattlement(prafl-ment),7i.  Prattle.  'The 
childish  prattlement  of  pastoral  composi- 
tion.' Hayley. 

Prattler  (prat'Ier),  n.  One  who  prattles ;  a 
puerile  or  trifling  talker.  'Poor  prattle i\ 
how  thou  talk'st ! '  Shak. 

Pravity  (prav'i-ti),  n.  [L.  pravitas,  from 
pravus,  crooked,  evil.  ]  Deviation  from 
right;  moral  perversity;  want  of  rectitude; 
corrupt  state;  as,  the  pravity  of  human 
nature;  the  pravity  of  the  will. 

Therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity.  Milton. 

More  people  go  to  the  gibbet  for  want  of  timely 
correction,  than  upon  any  incurable  pra-vity  of 
nature.  L' Estrange. 

Prawn  (pran),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A 
small  crustaceous  animal  of  the  genus 
Palremon  (P.  serratns\  with  a  serrated 
beak  bending  upward.  It  belongs  to  the 
macronrous  decapod  tribe  and  to  the  family 


Prawn  (Palawan  Sfrrafiis). 

Paltemonidse,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  It  is 
common  on  the  British  shores,  and  is  gene- 
rally taken  in  the  vicinity  of  rocks  near  tbe 
land.  It  is  generally  about  3  inches  long, 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  is  highly  prized  as 
a  delicate  shell-fish.  The  name  is  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  genus. 

Praxis  (prak'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  prasso,  to  do. 
See  PRACTICE.]  1.  Use;  practice;  especially, 
practice  or  discipline  for  a  specific  purpose, 
as  to  acquire  a  specific  art.  '  An  impious 
treatise  of  the  elements  and  praxis  of  nec- 
romancy.' Coventry.  —  2.  An  example  or 
form  to  teach  practice;  a  collection  of  ex- 
amples for  practice.  'A  praxis  or  example 
of  grammatical  resolutions.'  Bp.  Lowth. 

Pray  (pra),  v.i.  [O.K.  preye,  from  O.Fr. 
preier  (Mod.  Fr.  prier).  It.  pregare,  to  pray, 
from  L.  precari,  to  pray,  prex,  precis,  a 
prayer;  same  root  as  Skr.  prach,  to  demand, 
A.  S&x.Jrignan,G.fragen,  to  inquire.]  1.  To 
ask  with  earnestness  or  zeal,  as  for  a  favour 
or  for  something  desirable ;  to  entreat ;  to 
supplicate;  to  beg. 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays.     Shak. 

2.  To  make  petition  to  the  Supreme  Being ; 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;    TH,  tAen;    th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    ;h,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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to  address  the  Supreme  Being  with  solem- 
oltjr  mil  reverence.  with  adoration,  confec- 
tion of  iliu,  supplication  for  mercy,  anil 
thmnkntltvin;;  for  blowings  received;  to  offer 
pnyertoOod. 

Who  tko>  ffftil.  a»a  Into  thy  closet.  and  when 
thou  kaat  shut  thy  do.«.  fr*,  to  thy  FmllMC  wbu.li  » 
hi  secret.  ud  thy  holier  wbck  ted*  10  secret.  'Ill 
reward  the*  oi-culy.  MM.  ri.  & 

HefrvtOt  best  who  lo.eth  D*st 
All  thines  both  great  and  null.    CtlmJfr. 

—I  fay,  or,  by  ellipsis.  simply  pray.  fur 
/  pray  you  tots'  IIM,  It  a  common  mode  of 
Introducing  a  question. 


thcsv.  what 


s  he  J—  Fourscore  thousand 


SIX.  To  entreat,  supplicate,  beg,  Implore, 
tesesch.  petition. 

Pray  (pra).  v.t  1.  To  nuke  earnest  request 
to;  to  supplicate;  to  entreat;  to  urge. 

We  frmy  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.  «  Cor.  v.  jo. 

1  To  address  with  a  prayer  for  something 
such  as  God  may  grant  ;  to  ask  with  rever- 
ence and  humility 

Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and/nir 
God,  If  perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may  be  for- 
flrea  the*.  Acts  ril,  ,0. 

3.  To  ask  earnestly  for;  to  make  entreaty 
for;  to  beseech:  to  petition;  as,  the  plaintiff 
pray.  judgment  of  the  court 

He  that  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  act  must  fray 
aprohibstioa  before  a  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court.  Aylijfi. 

4  To  plead  or  Intercede  earnestly  for;  to 
effect  an  end  by  prayer:  generally  followed 
by  a  preposition  or  adverb. 

PrayiHf  souls  out  of  purgatory.  by  mosses  said  on 
their  behalf,  became  an  ordinary  once.  Milman. 

(In  most  Instances  this  verb  it  transitive 
only  by  ellipsis.  To  pray  Gad,  It  used  for 
to  pray  to  (rod;  to  pray  a  prohibition  is  to 
pray  for  a  prohibition,  Sc.]—Topray  in  aid, 
to  call  in  for  help;  to  call  to  lend  assistance. 

Bui  yel.  nthout/rayiiff  iViai^oralchynusts.  there 
is  a  manifest  linage  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  &,,„ 

Prayer  (pri'er),  n.  One  who  prays;  a  sup- 
pliant. 

Prayer  (pra  'er  or  prar),  n.  [Xot  directly  from 
the  verb  pray,  but  from  O.Fr  pntere,  pre- 
fers. Mod.  Fr.  priere,  a  prayer,  from  L.  L  pre- 
earia.  a  prayer,  from  L.  precariut.  obtained 
by  bagging.  See  PEAT.)  1  The  act  of  asking 
for  a  favour,  and  particularly  with  earnest- 
ness; a  petition;  suit;  supplication;  en- 
treaty; as,  a  prayer  to  a  person  for  mercy  or 
help  —2.  A  solemn  petition  for  benefits  ad- 
diwa«d  to  the  Supreme  Being;  a  supplication 
to  God:  also  applied  to  an  address  consisting 
of  adoration,  confession  of  sins,  intercession 
for  blessings  on  others,  and  thanksgiving 
as  well  as  tupplication.-S.  The  words  of  a 
supplication;  especially,  a  furniulaof  church 
service  or  of  worship,  public  or  private. 

He  ...  made  those  two  e«cellcnt  fraytn  which 
•ere  published  after  his  death.  f,", 

4.  Practice  of  supplication. 

He  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and/ntjvr 

*•  Th*t>part  °'  *  roeroorlal  or  petition  "to  a 
public  body  which  specifies  the  request  or 
thing  desired  to  be  dime  or  granted  as 
distinct  from  the  recital  of  facts  or  reasons 
i  .i  .  *.?"l;  "-P*  prayer  ot  the  petition 
Is  that  the  petitioner  may  be  discharged 
from  arrest  -Svx.  Petition,  orison,  suimli. 
cation,  entreaty,  suit,  request 

Prayer-book  (pra'er-buk  or  prlfbnkX  n. 
A  book  containing  prayers  or  the  forms  of 
deration,  public  or  private.  -The  prayer- 
•aAtte  Book  of  Common  Prayer  used  by 
the  Cliurch  of  England  and  certain  other 
church*.  Sew  under  Cox  MOX 

Prayerful  (pra'er.ful  or  piir-fuIX  a.  i  De- 
votloual;  given  to  prayer:  as  a  prayerful 
frame  of  mind,  -i  ['slug  much  pf^er 


r  miscarriage,  in  future. 

lt»T«rfully  (DraVr-ful-li  or 

ffi  with     • 

.-er-ful.nes  or 

beiug 


Prayer-meeting  (pra'er-mSt--ing  orprar'- 
inet-ing).  '*•  A  meeting  for  prayer. 

Prayittgly  (pra'ing-liX  adt>.  I"  a  praying 
man  tier ;  with  supplication  to  Goo.  '  To 
•peak  prayitujly. '  MUtvn. 

Pray  ing- machine  (pra'ing-iua-sh6n'),n.  An 
a|i|.,iraiua,  uf  various  forma,  used  in  devo- 
tional services  in  the  Kast.  One  of  the  com- 
moner forms  consist*  of  a  wheel  to  which  a 
piece  of  paper  with  a  written  prayer  is  at- 
tached. Each  revolution  of  the  wheel  made 
by  the  devotee  counts  as  an  utterance  of  the 

Srayer.     In  some  instances  the  wheel  is 
xed  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  and  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  current,  and  so  goes  on  praying 
night  and  day  to  the  special  benefit  of  the 
person  who  has  placed  it  there. 
Praying-mill,  Praying -wheel  (pra'ing- 
mil.  pra'ing-whel),  n.    Same  as  I'raying- 
machine. 

Pre-  [L.  prcB,  before.]  A  prefix  signify- 
ing priority  in  space  and  time,  and  hence 
in  rank  and  degree;  as,  precede,  to  go  be- 
fore; premature,  ripe  before  its  time;  pre- 
eminent, eminent  beyond  his  fellows.  ID 
the  last  sense  it  may  be  rendered  by  very;  as, 
prepotent,  very  powerful.  The  Latin  form 
prce  is  still  retained  in  some  words  scarcely 
naturalized,  as  pnrtor,  prtrcordial,  &e. 

Preaccusation  (pre'ak-fcu-za"shon),  n.  Pre- 
vious accusation. 

Preach  (prechXu.i.  [O.K.  preche,  from  O.Fr 
precher,  prtchiert  Mml-Fr  vrtcher,  from  L. 
pratdicare,  to  declare  in  public— prtE,  before, 
and  dico,  dicatum,  to  proclaim ;  closely 
allied  to  dico,  dictum,  to  say,  and  to  Skr. 
</ixA,  to  show.]  1.  To  pronounce  a  public 
discourse  on  a  religious  subject,  or  from  a 
text  of  Scripture;  to  deliver  a  sermon.— 
2.  To  give  earnest  advice,  especially  on  re- 
ligious or  moral  subjects ;  to  discourse  in 
the  manner  of  a  preacher;  as,  you  need  not 
preach  to  me. 

Preach  (prech),  v .  t.  1.  To  proclaim;  to  pub- 
lish, in  religious  discourses. 

What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  frtack  ye  upon  the 
housc-t  p..  MaLx.  77. 

2.  To  inculcate  in  public  discourse;  to  urge 
earnestly  upon  a  person  or  persons. 

I  Have  f  reached  righteousness  in  the  ereat  contrre- 

Pi.  xl.  9. 

He  oft  to  than  prtatk'd 
Conversion  and  repentance.  Milton. 

S.  To  deliver  or  pronounce ;  as,  to  preach  a 
sermon.  —  To  preach  up,  to  discourse  in 
favour  of. 

Can  they  f  reach  uf  equality  of  birth  f     Dryden. 

Preach  t  (prech),  n.  A  religious  discourse. 
'  A  mere  preach.'  Hooker. 

Preacher  (prech'er),  n.  1.  One  who  preaches 
or  discourses  publicly  on  relicious  subjects. 
2.  One  that  inculcates  anything  with  ear- 
nestness. 

No/r0a<A«r  u  listened  to  but  time.        Sivi/t. 

Preachershlp  (prech'er-ship),  /..  The  office 
of  a  preacher. 

Jeremy  Collier,  who  was  turned  out  of  thefrrachtr 
Mi/ oft  be  KolU,  was  a  man  of  a  much  higher  order. 

Preachlfy  (prech'i.fi).  v.i.  TodeliverVser- 
mou;  to  give  a  long-winded  moral  advice;  to 
deliver  an  address  in  the  style  of  a  preacher 
In  contempt 

Preaching  Cross  (prech 'ing  kros),  n.    A 


monks  and  others  were  wont  to  nreach  t,. 
the  public.  See  CROSS. 

Preachman  (prech'man),  n.  A  preacher- 
in  contempt  Uovxll. 

Preachment  (  prech'ment  ),  n.  A  discourse 
or  sermon;  a  discourse  affectedly  solemn- 
in  contempt.  '  A  preachment  upon  thetext  ' 
Sir  R.  L'Kitrangt.  . 

Preacquaint  (pre-ak-kwantO,  r.f.  To  make 
acquainted  with  previously  or  beforehand. 
Fielding. 

Preacquaintance  (pre-ak-kwant'ansV  n. 
Previous  acquaintance  or  knowledge 

PreadamlC(!>re-a-dani'ik),a.  Prior  to  Adam 

Preadamlte  (pre-ad'am-it).  n.  (Pre,  before' 
and  Adam.]  1.  One  of  those  inhabitinti  of 
the  earth  who  are  presumed  by  some  writers 
to  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Adam  — 
2.  One  who  holds  that  there  were  persons 
existing  before  Adam. 

Preadamlte  (pre-ad'am-It),  a.  1.  Prior  to 
Adam  ;  as,  the  preadainite  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  —2.  Pertaining  to  the  Preadani- 
ites;  as,  the  preadamite  theory 

Preadamitic  (pre-ad'am-it"ik),  a.  Existin* 
before  Adam;  preadamic. 

Preadministratlon  (pre'ad-miu-is-tri". 
shon),  n.  Previous  administration  •  Bap- 
tism as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  after  the 
vreadministration  of  St  John.'  Sp  I'cam*. 

Preadmonish  (pre-ad-mon'ish),  ».  t    TO  ad. 

monisli  previously. 

These  things  thus  friajnten  isluj,  lei  us  enquire 
what  the  undoubted  meaning  is  of  our  Saviouri 
"ords- 


i. 

Preadmonltlon  (pre-ad'm6-iii"shon)  n. 
Previous  waraiug  or  admonition.  •  The  fatal 
vreadmontiion  of  oaks  bearing  strange 
leaves.'  Ecclyn. 

Preamble  (pre'am-bl),  n.  [Fr.  preambule 
from  L.  pr<B,  before,  and  ambulo,  to  go 
about.  See  AMBLE.]  1.  Something  intro- 
ductory; an  introduction,  as  to  a  discourse 
writing,  piece  of  music,  and  the  like. 

No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  frtamUt  all  alone.          Ttnuytm. 

Specifically—  2.  The  introductory  part  of  a 
statute,  which  states  the  reasons  and  intent 
of  the  law. 

Preamble  (pre-am'bl  ),  v.t.  pret  *  pp  pr». 
ambled;  ppr.  preambling.  To  preface;  to 
Introduce  with  previous  remarks. 

Preamble!  (pre-am'bl),  v.i  Togo  before  to 
precede.  Milton. 

Preambulary,  Preambulons  t  (pi-e-anV. 
bu-la-ri,  pre-amTju-lus),  a.  Having  the  cha- 
racter of  a  preamble;  introductory. 

These  three  evangelical  resuscitations  are  so  many 
ia  eral  resur- 

Parun. 


'"reaching  Cross.  Blacklriars,  Hereford. 


FAU.ftir.fat.fan;       m*.  met.  her;       ptae.pin;     nfite.  not,  more; 


These  three  evangelical  resuscitations  ari 
pttambulary  proofs  of  the  last  and  eene 
recti<>«-  Sf.  f 

Preambulate  (pre-am'bfl-lat),  v.i.  pret.  4 
I>p.  preambvlatcd;  ppr.  preambulating.  (L, 
pra,  before,  and  ambulu,  to  walk.  ]  To  walk 
or  go  before.  Jordan. 
Preambulation  (pre-am'bu-la"shon)  n. 
1.  A  walking  or  going  before.— 2. t  A  pre- 
amble. Chaucer. 

Preambulatory  (prt-am'bfl-ln-to-ri)  a 
Going  before;  preceding.    Jer.  Taylor. 
Preannounce  ( pre-an-nouns'),  v.t.  pret  4 
fp.preannounced;  ppr.  preannounctna.  To 
announce  before.     Coleridge. 
Preantepenultlmate  ( pre-an'tg-pe-nul'ti- 
niat).  n.    The  fourth  syllable  from  the  last 
Preappolnt  (pre-ap-poinf),  v.t.  To  appoint 
previously. 

Preappolntment  (pr«-ap-point'ment),  n. 
Previous  appointment 
Preapprehension  (pre-ap'pre-hen"shon),  n. 
An  apprehension  or  opinion  formed  before 
examination.     Sir  T.  Brourne. 
Preaset  (prez).  n.   Press;  crowd.  SeePEKSS. 
Prease,t  f.t.     To  press  forward ;  to  hasten. 
•Ran  preatiny  forth  on  foot.'     Jtfir.   for 
Magi. 

Preassurance  (pre-a-shdr'ans),  n.  Previous 
assurance      Coleridge. 

Preaudience  (pre-a'di-ens), «.  Right  of  pre- 
vious audience ;  precedence  or  Rink  at  the 
bar  among  sergeants  and  barrisU-re;  the 
right  of  l>elng  heard  before  another.    The 
preaudience  of  the  bar  is  as  follows  :-(l)The 
queen's  attorney-general.    (2)  The  queen's 
solicitor-general.  (3)  The  queen's  advocate- 
general.    (4)  The  queen's  premier  sergeant 
(5)Thequeen'8anclentsergeant,ortheelde8t 
among  the  queen's  sergeants.  (6) The  qn  • 
sergeants.   (7)  The  queen's  counsel  (.- 
KeanU-at-law.    (9)  The  recorder  of  Lon.l.  >n 
(10)  Advocates  at  the  civil  law.    (11)  Karris- 

I  :    !  ~ 

,  from 

-i    •  ', 
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furnish— prce,  and  habeo,  to  have,  to  hold.] 

1.  The  stipend  or  maintenance  granted  to 
a  canon  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
out  of  its  estate.    Prebends  are  simple  or 
dignitary  —  simple,  when  they  are  restricted 
to  the  revenue  only;  and  dignitary,  when 
they  have  jurisdiction  annexed  to  them.— 

2.  t  A  prebendary. 

Deans,  and  canons  or  prebends  of  cathedral 
churches,  in  their  first  institution,  were  of  great  use, 
to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bishop.  Bacon. 

Prebendal  (pre-bend'al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  prebend.  '  His  prebendal  house  at  Wind- 
sor.' Chesterfield.  —  Prebendal  stall,  the 
seat  of  the  prebendary  in  the  church,  into 
which  he  is  inducted  by  the  dean  and 
chapter. 

Prebendary  (preTjend-a-ri),  n.  An  ecclesi- 
astic who  enjoys  a  prebend;  the  stipendiary 
of  a  cathedral  church.  By  the  act  of  1840 
all  members  of  a  cathedral,  except  the  dean, 
are  now  called  Canons. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grattan,  prebendary 
of  St.  Audeon's,  my  gold  bottle-screw. 

Swift's  Last  Will. 

Prebendarysnip  (pre'bend-a-ri-ship),n.  The 
office  of  a  prebendary;  a  canonry. 

Prebendate  ( pre'bend-at) ,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
prebendary  of.  '  He  was  prebendated  at 
Paris. '  Graf  ton. 

Prebendship  t  (pre'bend-ship),  n,  A  pre- 
bendaryship.  Foxe. 

Precant  (prelcant),  n.  [L.  precans,  pre- 
cantis,  ppr.  of  precari,  to  pray.]  One  who 
prays.  Coleridge. 

Precarious  (pre-ka'ri-us),  a.  [L.  precarius, 
from  precor,  to  pray  or  entreat ;  primarily, 
depending  on  request,  or  on  the  will  of  an- 
other. See  PRAYER, n.  and  PRAT,  v.i.]  1.  De- 
pending on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another; 
held  by  courtesy ;  liable  to  be  changed  or 
lost  at  the  pleasure  of  another. 

This  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it 
wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others.  Addison. 

2.  Uncertain;  held  by  a  doubtful  tenure; 
depending  on  unknown  or  unforeseen  causes 
or  events.  '  Consider  by  how  precarious  a 
tenure  he  holds  these  advantages.'  Daniel 
Rogers.  —  3.t  Unsettled;  doubtful.  'That 
the  fabrick  of  the  body  is  out  of  the  con- 
curse  of  atomes  is  a  mere  precarious  opin- 
ion.' Dr.  H.  More.  —  SYN.  Uncertain,  un- 
settled, unsteady,  doubtful,  dubious,  equi- 
vocal. 

Precariously  (pre-ka'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  pre- 
carious manner ;  at  the  will  or  pleasure  of 
others ;  dependency ;  by  an  uncertain  ten- 
ure; as,  he  subsists  precariously. 

Precariousness  (pre-ka'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  precarious;  uncer- 
tainty; dependence  on  the  will  or  pleasure 
of  others  or  unknown  events ;  as,  the  pre- 
carioumess  of  life  or  health. 

Precarium(pre-ka'ri-um),  n.  [L.]  In  .Roman 
and  Scots  law,  a  loan  of  a  thing  revocable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  lender. 

Precationt  (pre-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  precatio,  a 
prayer.]  The  act  of  praying;  supplication; 
entreaty.  Cotton. 

Precative,  Precatory  (pre'ka-tiv,  preTca- 
to-ri),  a.  [L.  precor,  to  pray.]  Suppliant; 
beseeching.  *  Imperative  to  inferiors,  or 
precative  to  superiors.'  Harris.  'Precatory 
sacrifices.'  Shuckford. — Precatory  words,  in 
law,  expressions  in  a  will  praying  or  re- 
commending that  a  thing  be  done. 

Precaution  (pre-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  prcecautio, 
from  prcecautus — prce,  before,  and  caveo, 
cautum,  to  take  care.  ]  1.  Previous  caution 
or  care ;  caution  previously  employed  to 
prevent  mischief  or  secure  good. — 2.  A  mea- 
sure taken  beforehand  to  ward  off  evil  or 
secure  good  or  success;  as,  to  take  precau- 
tions against  accidents. 

Precaution  (pre-ka'shon),  v.  t.  To  warn  or 
advise  beforehand,  for  preventing  mischief 
or  securing  good. 

By  the  disgrace,  diseases,  and  beggary  of  hopeful 
young  men  brought  to  ruin  he  may  be  precantioned. 

Locke. 

Precautlonal  (pre-ka'shon-al),  a.  Prevent- 
ive of  mischief;  precautionary.  W.  Mon- 
tague. [Bare.] 

Precautionary  (pre-ka'shon-a-ri),  a.  1.  Con- 
taining previous  caution;  as,  precautionary 
advice  or  admonition.— 2.  Proceeding  from 
previous  caution ;  adapted  to  prevent  mis- 
chief or  secure  good;  as,  precautionary 
measures. 

Precautions  (pre-ka'shus),  a.  Relating  to 
or  using  precaution;  precautionary-  [Rare.] 

Precautiously  (pre-ka'shus-li),  adv.  With 
precaution. 

Precedaneoust  (pre-se-da'ne-us),  a.    [From 


precede.]  Going  before  in  time;  preceding; 
antecedent;  anterior. 

History  records  several  strange  events  in  nature 
precedaneous  to  the  assassination  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France.  Dr.  Spencer. 

Precede  (pre-sed'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  preceded; 
ppr.  preceding.  [L.  prcecedo  —  prce,  before, 
and  cedo,  to  move.]  1.  To  go  before  in  the 
order  of  time;  to  occur  before;  as,  the  light- 
ning's flash  always  precedes  the  thunder 
peal.  'Harm  precedes  not  sin.'  Milton. — 

2.  To  go  before  in  place,  rank,  or  import- 
ance. 

Rome  .  .  .  ought  to  precede  Carthage.      Barrow. 

3.  To  cause  something  to  go  before;  to  pre- 
face. 

It  is  usual  to  precede  hostilities  by  a  public  decla- 
ration. Kent. 

Precedence  (pre-sed'ens),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
state  of  going  before ;  priority  in  time ;  as, 
the  precedence  of  one  event  to  another. — 
2.  The  state  of  going  or  being  before  in  rank 
or  dignity;  the  right  to  a  more  honourable 
place  in  public  processions,  in  seats,  or  in 
the  civilities  of  life;  order  or  adjustment  of 
place  according  to  rank ;  as,  one  dignitary 
has  precedence  over  another.  In  Britain 
the  order  of  precedence  depends  partly  on 
statutes  and  letters  patent,  and  partly  on 
ancient  usage  and  established  custom.  Ques- 
tions of  precedence  depending  on  usage  are 
settled  by  the  officers  of  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege. In  Scotland  the  Lyon  Court  has  the 
direct  jurisdiction  in  all  questions  of  pre- 
cedence.—3.  That  wlu'ch  goes  before;  some- 
thing past.  [Rare.  ] 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 

Shak. 

4.  The  foremost  place  in  a  ceremony,  or  a 
superior  place  to  another.     *  Yet  if  another 
could  precedence  claim.'    Dryden. 

None  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence.  Milton. 

5.  Superiority;  superior  importance  or  in- 
fluence. —Patent  of  precedence  ,a  grant  from 
the  crown  to  such  banisters  as  it  thinks 
proper  to  honour  with  that  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, whereby  they  are  entitled  to  such  rank 
and  preaudience  as  are  assigned  in  their  re- 
spective patents.  — SYN.  Antecedence,  pri- 
ority, pre-eminence,  preference,  superiority. 

Precedency  (pre-sed'en-si),  n.  Precedence; 
act  or  state  of  going  before;  priority;  supe- 
riority. 

Being  distracted  with  different  desires  the  next 
inquiry  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency  in 
determining  the  will  to  the  next  action.  Locke. 

Precedent  (pre-sed'ent),  a.  Going  before 
in  time;  anterior;  antecedent;  as.precedent 
services;  a  precedent  fault  of  the  will. 

A  slave  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord.  Shak. 

— A  precedent  condition,  in  law,  a  condition 
which  must  happen  or  be  performed  before 
an  estate  or  some  right  can  vest. 
Precedent  (pre'se-dent),  n.  1.  Something 
done  or  said  that  may  serve  or  be  adduced 
as  an  example  or  rule  to  be  followed  in  a 
subsequent  act  of  the  like  kind ;  anything 
which  has  been  done  before  of  a  like  kind. 
Specifically,  in  law,  (a)  a  judicial  decision, 
interlocutory  or  final,  which  serves  as  a  rule 
for  future  determinations  in  similar  or  an- 
alogous cases.  (6)  A  form  of  proceeding  to 
be  followed  in  similar  cases. 

Our  laws  and  customs  have  never  been  lost  in 
general  and  irreparable  ruin.  With  us  \.}\&  precedents 
of  the  middle  ages  are  still  valid  precedents,  and  are 
still  cited,  on  the  gravest  occasions,  by  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen.  Macaulay. 

The  lawless  science  of  our  law, 
Thnt  codeless  myriad  of  precedent, 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances.      Tennyson. 

2.t  A  preceding  circumstance  or  condition; 
an  indication;  a  prognostic;  a  sign;  a  token. 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood^       Shak. 

3.t  The  original  copy  of  a  writing;  a  first 
draught.  Shak. 

Precedented  (pre'se-dent-ed),  a.  Having  a 
precedent ;  authorized  by  an  example  of  a 
like  kind. 

Precedential  ( pre-se-den'shal ),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  precedent;  suitable  as  an  ex- 
ample for  imitation.  'All  their  actions  in 
that  time  are  not  precedential  to  warrant 
posterity.  Fuller. 

Precedently  (pre-sed'ent-li),  adv.  Before- 
hand; antecedently. 

Precelt  (pre'sel),  v.i.    To  excel. 

This  princely  graffe  as  far  precells  her  which  he 
hath  lighted  upon,  as  a  dameske  rose  doth  the  cow- 
slip. Hffwetl. 


Precellence.t  Precellencyt  (pre-seMens, 
pre-sel'len-si),  n.  Excellence. 

Precellentt  (pre-serient),a.  Excellent;  sur- 
passing. '  Precellent  knowledge  of  the 
truth.'  Holland. 

Precentor  (pre-sen't6r),  n.  [Fr.  prtcenteur; 
L.L.  prcecentor — prce,  before,  and  cantor,  a 
singer,  from  cano,  cantum,  to  sing.  See 
CHANT.]  1.  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  a  ca- 
thedral. Called  also  the  Chanter  or  Master 
of  the  Choir.  He  formerly  ranked  generally 
next  to  the  dean;  but  in  modern  cathedral 
foundations  he  is  usually  a  minor  canon. — 
2.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  lead  the  psalmody  of 
the  congregation. 

Precentorsnip  (pre-sen'ter-ship),n.  The  em- 
ployment or  office  of  a  precentor. 

Precept  (pre'sept),  n.  [J?'r.  precepte,  L.  prce- 
ceptum,  f rom  prcecipio,  to  take  beforehand, 
to  teach,  to  instruct,  to  command — prep, 
before,  and  capio,  to  take.]  1.  A  command- 
ment or  order  intended  as  an  authoritative 
rule  of  action;  frequently,  a  command  re- 
specting moral  conduct;  an  injunction;  a 
maxim. 

For  precept  must  be  upon  Precept,  precept  upon 
Precept;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line;  here  a  little, 
and  there  a  little.  Is.  xxviii.  10. 

'Tis  sufficient  that  painting  be  acknowledged  for 
an  art;  for  it  follows  that  no  arts  are  without  their 
precepts.  Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  a  command  or  mandate  in 
writing  sent  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  &c., 
for  bringing  a  person,  record,  or  other  mat- 
ter before  him.  (b)  The  direction  formerly 
issued  by  a  sheriff  to  the  returning  officers 
of  cities  and  boroughs  for  the  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  (c)  The 
direction  by  the  judges  for  the  summoning 
a  sufficient  number  of  jurors,  (rf)  The  direc- 
tion issued  to  the  overseers  of  parishes  for 
making  out  the  jury  lists.—  Precept  of  dare 
constat,  in  Scots  law,  a  deed  by  which  a  su- 
perior acknowledged  the  title  of  the  heir  of 
a  deceased  vassal  to  succeed  to  the  lands. — 
Precept  of  msine,  the  order  of  a  superior  to 
his  bailie  to  give  infeftment  of  certain  lands 
to  his  vassal.  See  SASINE.— SYN.  Command- 
ment, injunction,  mandate,  order,  law,  rule, 
direction,  instruction,  doctrine,  principle, 
maxim. 

Precept!  (pre'sept),  v.t.  To  direct;  to  in- 
struct or  order  by  rules.  Bacon. 

Preceptialt  (pre-sep'shal),  a.  Consisting 
of  precepts;  instructive. 

Men 

Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preeeptial  medicine  to  rage.     Shak. 

Preceptlont  (pre-sep'shon),  n.  A  precept. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Preceptive  (pre-sep'tiv),  a.  [L.  prcecepti- 
vus.]  Giving  or  containing  precepts,  in- 
junctions, or  commands  for  the  regulation 
of  conduct;  admonitive;  instructive.  'The 
preceptive,  the  prophetic,  and  all  other  parts 
of  Sacred  Writ.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

The  lesson  given  us  here  is  prectptii-e  to  us  not  to 
do  anything  but  upon  due  consideration. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Preceptor  (pre-sep'ter),  n.  [L.  pra>ceptor. 
See  PRECEPT.]  1.  A  teacher;  an  instructor: 
a  tutor.  —  2.  The  head  of  a  preceptory  among 
the  Knights  Templars. 

This  establishment  of  the  Templars  was  seated 
amidst  fair  meadows  and  pastures,  which  the  devo- 
tion of  the  former  preceptor  had  bestowed  upon  their 
order.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Preceptorial  (pre-sep-to'ri-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  preceptor. 

Preceptory  (pre'sep-to-ri),  a.  Giving  pre- 
cepts. 

Preceptory  (pre'sep-to-ri),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate religious  house  where  instruction  was 
given.  Preceptories  were  establishments  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  the  superiors  of 
which  were  called  knights  preceptor.  All 
the  preceptories  of  a  province  were  subject 
to  a  provincial  superior,  three  of  whom 
held  rank  above  all  the  rest,  viz.,  those  of 
Jerusalem,  Tripolis,  and  Antioch. 

The  establishments  of  the  Knights  Templars  were 
called  preceptories,  and  the  title  of  those  who  pre- 
sided in  the  order  was  preceptor,  as  the  principal 
knights  of  Saint  John  were  termed  commanders  and 
their  houses  commanderies.  But  these  terms  were 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  used  indiscriminately. 
Sir  If.  Scott. 

Preceptress  (pre-sep'tres),  n.  A  female 
teacher  or  preceptor. 

Precession  (pre-se'shon),  n.  [Fr.  precession, 
from  the  L.  prcecedo,  prcecessum,  to  go  before, 
to  precede.]  The  act  of  going  before,  or 
forward.  —Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  in 
astron.  &  slow  retrograde  motion  of  the 
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equinoctial  points,  viz.,  from  east  to  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs.    The 
equinoctial  ixiinU  do  not  retain  the  same 
poaltlon  In  the  heaven*,  but  have  •  alow  re- 
trograde motion  at  the  rate  of  alraut  50}"  in 
•  yew,  or  about  a  degree  in  71-642  yean, 
the  equator  moving  on  the  ecliptic  while 
the  ecliptic  remains  nearly  coincident  with 
the  same  flxcil  start.    This  phenomenon  Is 
t-atued  by  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  man  of  matter  accumulated 
niNiut  the  earth's  equator,  and  I*  called  the 
preceMion  of  the  equinoxes,  becauseft  nuke* 
the  eqnlnoiM  succeed  each  other  In  lew 
time  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  longitudes  and  right  ascension!  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  continually  increasing, 
nnd  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  equator, 
which  occasions  that  precession,  their  dc- 
1 1  inations  also  are  altered.    The  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  was  discovered  by  llip- 
t>  itrhus  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era,  though  It  Is  alleged  that  the 
astronomers  of  India  had  discovered  it  long 
before.     At  that  time  the   point  of   the 
autumnal  equinox   was   about  0*  to   the 
eastward  of  the  star  called  Spica  Virginia. 
In  1760.  that  b,  about  1900  years  after,  this 
point  was  observed  to  be  about  26*21'  west- 
ward of  that  star.     Hence  It  appears  that 
the  equinoctial  points  will  make  an  entire 
involution  in  about  25,746  years. 
Prec«s»ort  (pre-ses'er),  n.    [L  pre,  before, 
and  cedo,  to  depart.  ]  A  predecessor.  Fuller. 
Precinct  (prt'smgt),  n.    [L.  prcecingo,  pra- 
cinrtum,  to  encompass — pra.  before,  and 
cingo,  to  surround  or  gird.]  1  The  boundary 
or  exterior  line  encompassing  a  place ;  a 
i»  Hind;  a  limit;  a  border;  some  portion  of  a 
•liace  within  a  boundary.  '  Without  the  pre- 
riiuU  of  paradise.'    (Hanville.     •  Left  the 
warm  precinct*  of  the  cheerful  day.'   Gray 
-'    A  district  within  certain  boundaries;  a 
minor  territorial  or  jurisdictions!  division. 

They  might  safely  be  tyrants  within  the  precinct  of 
the  court,  out  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  watch 
•  ith  constant  anxiety  the  temper  of  the  country. 

llmatutay. 

Predosltyt  (pre-shi-os'i-ti).n.  1  Value;  pre- 

ciouaness.  — 2   Anything  of  high  price  or 

value.     Dr  U  More. 
Precious  (prc'shtu),  a.    [Fr   prrcieitx,  L. 

pretiotux.  from  pretutm,  price.  See  PRAISE.  ] 

1  Of  great  price;  costly. 

A  gift  is  as  a  pntiout  stone  in  the  eyes  of  him  that 
Prov.  xvii. 


Predplent(pre-stp'i-ent).  a.  [L.  pnetipient. 

See  PRECEPT.  ]    Commanding;  directing. 
Preclpltability(prc.«lp'i-ta-bil"i.ti).tt.  The 

'luulitv  or  state  of  being  precipitable. 
Preclpltable  (pi-e-sip'i-ta-bl),  a.   Capable  of 

being  pnoipitatod  or  cast  to  the  bottom,  aa 

a  substance  In  solution. 
Precipitance,  Precipitancy  (pre-sip'l-tans, 

pre-iup'i-tan-si),  n.   [Vrtnn  precipitant.  ]  The 

quality  of  being  precipitant;  headlong  hurry; 

rash  haste;  haste  in  resolving,  forming  an 

opinion,  or  executing  a  purpose.     'Hurried 

on  by  the  precipitance  of  youth.'     .Stri/l. 

•Rashness  ajid  precipitance  of  judgment  ' 

Wattt. 

Thither  they  haste  with  y\*f\  precipitancy     Mitton. 

STN.  Hastiness,  hurry,  rashness,  temerity. 
Precipitant  (pre-sip'l-tant),  a.  [L.  pracipi- 
tang,  preecipitantin,  ppr.  of  prcfcipitit,  from 
pracept,  headlong.  See  PRECIPICE.)  1.  Kail- 
ing  or  rushing  headlong;  rushing  down  with 
velocity.  'His  flight  precipitant.'  Milton.— 
2.  Precipitate  ;  hasty  ;  urged  with  violent 
haste;  rashly  hurried  or  hasty. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
1'rtcipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight.  Pope. 
The  commotions  in  Ireland  were  so  sudden  and  so 

violent,  that  it  was  hard  to  discern  the  rise,  or  apply 

a  remedy  to  that  precipitant  rebellion. 

Hilton  Rasilike 

Precipitant  (pre-sip'i-tant),  n.  In  chem.  a 
substance  which,  when  added  to  a  solution, 
separates  what  is  dissolved  and  makes  it 


red  precipitate,  red  oxide  or  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury.  —  Sweet  precipitate, Murlde  of  nu-r,  •  u  n- 
or  calomel.  —  white  precipitate,  amm>  i 
subchloride  of  mercury 
Precipitately  (pre-sip-i-tat-ll),  adv.    In 
a  precipitate  manner;  headlong;  hastily 
•Ihose  who  vent  praise  or  censure 


inose  wno  vent  praise  or  cen 
precipitately.'    Sai/t. 
Predpltatlon  (pre-slp'i-ta"8hon), 


or  sa      o    being  precipitated.     •  In 
of  precipitation  from  off  the  rock.'    S 
2.  A  falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  down 
violence  and  rapidity.     'The  hurry 
• 


,     . 

praapitatw.]  I.  The  act  of  precipitatine 
or  state  of  being  precipitated.  •  In  peril 

Shot 
with 

.  rry   vre. 

'•ipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of  the  IrateT  ' 
Hoodward.  —  3.  Great  hurry;  rash,  tuimii- 
tuous  haste  ;  rapid  movement. 

b  Tshanie"1*"'*"'"'  °'  "lc*t*:rie"ce  l»  °"'n  restrained 

4.  In  chem.  the  process  of  decomposition  l,y 
which  any  substance  is  made  to  separate 
from  another  or  others  In  a  solution  and 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

Preclpltator  (pre-sip'i-ta-ter),  n.  One  who 
precipitates  or  urges  on  with  vehemence  or 
rashness.  •  The  hastenen  and  precipitaton 
of  the  destruction  of  that  kingdom  '  Uam- 
mond. 

Predpitioust  (pres-i-pi'shus),  a.  Precipl- 
tons.  •  To  keep  them  from  any  such  preci- 
pitims  and  impertinent  rupture  '  Kelt- 
Wottonianas 


•VJIWMHVW     iTIlnb    10    UawMHVBU    allU     [MaHfS    H         DvAA4«4*<  i       i    , 

precipitate,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  con-     rrecipitiously  t  (pres-i-pi'shus-IiX  «*>. 
crete  state.  iTecipitously.   'Hi-aillongriot/n-ecfpiiicwfv 


. 

Precipitate  (prt-sip'i-tat).  t>  f.  pret  &  pp. 
precipitated;  ppr.  precipitating.  [I,  pra- 
cipito,  from  praxeps,  headlong.  See  PRE- 
CIPICE.] 1.  To  throw  headlong;  to  cast  dow 


irom^'pre^c'^rSri'as10^ *$     Precipitously  <  prf^-tu,,i ),  adv. 
fated  himself  from  a  rock.  i    P"«;iP't<ms  manner;  with  steep  de< 


They  we 
a  man  from  some 


A  rift  it  as  a 
hathV 


Z  Of  gnat  ralue  or  worth;  very  valuable; 
much  esteemed. 

M.nUiii.  he  iwore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As/rft«»wj  eyesight.  i'ArtA. 

Love's  \noprecioni  to  be  lost.       Tennyson. 

3  Worthleu;  nucally:  used  in  irony. 

More  of  the  ume  kind,  concerning  these  f  minus 
taints  among  the  Tuiks.  may  be  seen  in  Ilctro  delia 
I.ffcte. 

4  Considerable;  large;  great    (C«.llo(|.J 

A  chap  as  you  knows  tfreciaus  sight  too  well. 

It's  hard  enough  to  see  one's  way.  \frrcious  sight 
harder  than  I  thought  last  night.  T  Huflul 

S.t  Fastidious;  ovemire     Chaiteer  --Pre- 
fiout  metalt,  gold  and  silver:  in  called  on 
'    ' 


2.  Headlong;  directly  or  rapidly  descending; 
as,  &  precipitous  fall.— S.t  Hasty;  rash;  sud> 
ilen;  precfpitate.  •  Advice  unsafe,  precipit- 
ous, and  bold.'  Dryden. 

pre'-sip'i-tus-li),  adv.  In  a 
precipitous  manner;  with  steep  descent- 
in  violent  haste 

hig^chgSoThe'i'a'0^^"""  I  Predpltousness  (pre-sip'i-tus-nes),  n. 
Ihe  state  or  quality  of  being  precipitous- 
as,  (a)  steepness  of  descent  (6)  Rash  haste. 
cfammoitd, 

Precis  ( pra  -  se ),  n.  {  Fr.  precis,  precise, 
also  an  abstract]  A  concise  or  abridged 
statement  or  view;  a  summary;  an  abstract- 
also,  the  practice  of  drawing  up  such.  'Con- 


. 
Up.   ll'i/ttis 

2.  To  urge  or  press  with  eagerness  or  vio- 
lence; to  hasten;  as,  to  precipitate  a  flight. 

Her  royal  benefactor  she  recalls. 

Back  to  his  sight  precipitate,  her  steps.  Gln-rr. 
Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 
frectpiLiU  patients  into  consumptions.  Harv 


If  they  be  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs 
and  prove  dangerous.  Boom. 

4.  To  throw  to  the  bottom  of  u  vessel  as  a 
substance  in  solution. 

The  light  vapour  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  cold.  Irrinf 

Precipitate  (pre-slp'i-tat),  v.i.    if  To  fall 
headlong. 

Had*  Ihou  been  aught  but  goss'mer.  feathers,  air. 

So  many  fathoms  down  precipitating. 

Thou  dst  shiver 'd  like  an  egg  Shat. 

2.t  To  make  great  haste;  to  hurry.   Bacon 
I   ro  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  sedi- 

,  „ ..  _,  >.„.,„,  „„     J"fnt  or  any  substance  in  solution. 

account  of  their  value.  —  preciotu  ttones      Predpltate  (pre-sip'i-tat),  a.    1.  Falling 


fr-vrjr,  utsru,   MIC  JH  ai_  ULU  (Jl    (IrJlWIllJ^  Hll  RUCil          vOD- 

3.  To  hurry  blindly  or  rashly;  to  hasten  or       to'iing  In  the  moderate  compass  of  two 

folio  pages  the  precis  of  a  supplementary 


urge  on  too  quickly. 


jewels,  gems. 

Predous  (pre'»hus),  adr.  Very.  'If  he 
don't  come  prrrioitiioon.'  Dickent  '  Pre- 
ciimt  hard  luck. '  Letvr.  [Colloq  ) 

Predously  I  pre'shus-ll ),  adt>.  1.  In  a  pre- 
cious manner;  valuably;  to  a  great  price  — 
2_  Very  mn.-h;  very  far.  [CoOoq.) 

PredoumeM  ( pre'shui-nes ).  ».  The  qua- 
lity of  being  precious;  valuablencss;  great 
valne;  high  price. 

Ill  premiums  equalled  the  price  of  pearls 

Predpe  (prfsl-pi).  n.    Same  as  'I'r'aciue 
Predplce  (pres'l.plsX  n.  [Fr  prrdpice,  from 
L.  praapitium.  a  falling  headlong;  a  precl- 
• —  place,  from  pracep,,  head- 


. 

,;  -  P*.  fmm  cofu, 

.1ILtX.addenorhea.llongf.il  -whYae 
t"*jf<e*  "ley  suspected.'  Fuller.  -2.  A 
h^idlong  declivity;  a  very  steep  place;  a 
bank  or  cllfl  extremely  steep,  or  quite  per 

like    ?"  'i?  °r  ovcrt"H¥f"«     'Where  weiTth 
ike   fruit   on   premp&e,   grew.'    Dryden. 

W™  llown  nobble  precipice,.- 


You  take  *  precipice  lot  no  leap  of  dancer 
•  »d  woo  you  own  dotructloo  slut 

'To  walk  upon 


He.  flu.  fat,  f,n:        mi,  met.  her;       pine,  pin; 


flowing,   or  rushing   with  steep  descent" 
headlong. 

Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows.         Prior. 

2.  Overhasty;   rashly  hasty;  as,  the  king 
was  too  precipitate   in  declaring   war. - 

3.  Adopted  with  haste  or  without  due  deli- 
Iwration ;  hasty ;  hurried :  headlong ;  as  a 
pneipitatt  measure.     'Blinded  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  our  too  precipitate  course.   Landor 

Rapidly  running  Its  course ;  short  and 
>  iolcnt  -llie  most  precipitate  case  1  ever 
knew,  having  cut  him  off  in  three  days' 
Arbuthnot. 

Precipitate  (pre-sip'l-tat).  ...  In  chem.  any 
matter  or  substance,  which,  having  been 
dissolved  in  a  fluid,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 

WTJiiel  on  the  addition  of  some  other 
substance  capable  of  producing  a  decompo- 

ii         ,,tnf  comPnun<l     The  term  Is  gener- 

ly  applied  when  the  separation  takes  place 
in  a  flocculcnt  or  pulverulent  form,  in  oppo- 
mtion  to  crystallization,  which  impliesa  like 
•eparatloninan  angular  form  But  chemists 
«*a»«MMofcrystalsapr««p,-,a(«  when  they 
Mibside  so  suddenly  that  their  proper  crys- 
talline «hape  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
naked  eye.  Substances  which  fall  or  settle 
down,  an  earthy  matter  In  water,  are  called 

••iHnents,  the  operating  cause  Wing  mecha- 
nical and  not  chemical.— Precipitate  per  te, 


manuscript'  Sir  W.  Scott 
Precise  (pre  -sis'),  a.  [L.  pracunu,  from 
prtecuio,  to  cut  ott—prce,  before,  and  uxdo 
to  cut;  lit.  cut  or  pared  away,  that  is,  pared 
to  smoothness  or  exactness.)  1  Sharply  or 

,*..,.»!,    i;..;.i  __  .      J          .       .    TV 


tions  for  life  and  conduct.  "For  the  law 
in  this  point  is  not preciie.'  Bacon. 

For  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence.  Milttm. 

2  Exact  in  conduct;  strict;  hence,  also  over- 
strictly  adhering  to  rule;  formal-  exces- 
sively nice  or  exact;  punctilious  In  conduct 
or  ceremony. 

He  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping.     Slut*. 

The  raillery  of  the  wits  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  upon  everything  which  they  called  precise,  was 
Ci1,"'™.to  s0  S'e»'  «n  extravagance,  that  it  almost  put 
all  Christianity  out  of  countenance.  Jddisan. 

SYN.  Exact,  definite,  accurate,  correct,  nice, 
scrupulous,  punctilious,  particular,  formal, 
finical. 

Predsely  (pre-sis'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  precise 
manner;  exactly;  nicely;  accurately;  in 
exact  conformity  to  truth  or  to  a  rule. 
'  Some  craven  scruple  of  thinking  too  pre- 
f:sely  on  the  event.'  Shak. 

When  more  of  these  orders  than  one  are  to  be  set  in 
several  storit-s  there  must  be  an  exquisite  care  to  place 
the  columns  precisely  one  over  another.  11'aOtu. 

2.  With  excess  of  formality;  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness  or  punctiliousness  in  be- 
haviour or  ceremony. 

Preclseness  (pre-sis'nes),  n.  1.  Exactness; 
rigid  nicety;  aa,  the  preciteneu  of  words 
or  expressions. 

I  will  distinguish  the  cases  ;  though  give  me  leave  in 
handling  them,  not  to  sever  them  with  too  much  fn- 
asenes,.  lia,£ 

2.  Excessive  regard  to  forms  or  rules ;  rigid 
formality;  stiffness;  a  scrupulous  confc.r. 
mity  to  custom  or  fashion  ;  as,  preciseneu 
of  dress. 
Precisian  (prt-si'zhan),  n.    An  over-precise 


note, 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  atmne;     J,  Be,  frjr. 
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person;  one  who  is  rigidly  or  ceremoniously 
exact  in  the  observance  of  rules. 

A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  precisian. 
1 1  'tiffs. 

The  most  dissolute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dis- 
soluteness of  the  emancipated  precisian.  Macaulay. 

Precisian  (pi'e-si'zhan),  a.  Precise;  rigidly 
exact  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  laws  or 
rules. 

We  are  told  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  victim  and  a 
martyr — the  victim  of  his  own  brilliant  qualities  and 
genial  vices,  a  martyr  to  the  political  strategy  of  ^.pre- 
cisian government.  Saturday  Rev. 

Precisianism  (pre-si'zhan-izm),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  a  precisian;  the  act  or 
conduct  of  a  precisian ;  excessive  exact- 
ness. 

That  they  should,  in  this  one  particular,  outstrip  all 
Precisianism  with  their  scruples  and  cases.  Milton. 

Precisianist  (pre-si'zhan-ist),  n.  One  very 
precise ;  a  precisian. 

Precision  (pre-si'zhon),  n.  The  state  of  being 
precise;  exact  limitation;  exactness ;  accu- 
racy. '  Giving  force  and  precision  to  our 
expressions.'  Whately. 

Veteran  soldiers,  whose  whole  life  is  a  preparation 
for  the  day  of  battle,  whose  nerves  have  been  braced 
by  long  familiarity  with  danger,  and  whose  movements 
have  all  the  precision  of  clockwork.  Macaulay. 

Prepisive  (pre-si'siv),  a.  Producing  pre- 
cision or  accuracy ;  exactly  limiting  by  cut- 
ting off.what  is  not  relative  to  the  purpose. 

Precisi-ve  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those 
things  apart  which  cannot  really  exist  apart,  as 
when  we  consider  mode  without  considering  its  sub- 
stance or  subject.  Watts. 

Preclairt  (preklar),  a.  [L.  prceclarus,  bright, 
shiuing.]  Illustrious;  supereminent.  '  That 
puissant  prince  preclair.'  Sir  D.  Lyridsay. 

Preclude  (pre-klud'),  v.t.  [L.  prcecludo  — 
prce,  before,  and  cludo,  claudo,  to  shut.  ]  1.  To 
shut  up;  to  hinder;  to  stop;  to  impede. 

•  The  valves  preclude  the  blood  from  entering  the 
veins.  Dr.  E.  Darwin. 

2.  To  hinder,  shut  out,  or  render  inoperative 
by  anticipative  action ;  to  render  ineffec- 
tual; to  obviate. 

This  much  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  objections 
of  our  adversaries.  Bentley. 

Preclusion  (pre-klu'zhon),  n.    The  act  of 

precluding  or  the  state  of  being  precluded ; 

a  shutting  off. 
Preclusive  (pre-klu'siv),  a.    Shutting  out  or 

tending  to  preclude ;  hindering  by  previous 

obstacles. 

Every  act  of  France  bespoke  an  intention  preciu- 
si-ve  of  accommodation.  Burke. 

Precluslvely  (pre-klu'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  pre- 
clusive  manner;  with  hinderance  by  antici- 
pation. 

Precocet  (pre-kos'),  a.  Precocious.  'Pre- 
coce  youths.'  Evelyn. 

Precocious  (pre-ko'shus),  a.  [Fr.  precoce; 
L.  prcecox,  prcecocis,  ripe  early,  prematurely 
ripe,  precocious— prce,  before,  and  coquo, 
to  cook,  to  ripen,  to  mature.  See  COOK.  ] 

1.  Ripe  before  the  proper  or  natural  time. 

Many  precocious  trees,  and  such  as   have   their 
spring  in.  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  most  parts. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Ripe  in  understanding  at  an  early  period; 
developed  or  matured  early  in  life;  as,  a 
precocious  youth ;  precocious  faculties  or 
talents. 

Precociously  (pre-ko'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
precocious  manner;  with  premature  ripe- 
ness or  forwardness. 

Precociousness,  Precocity  (pre-ko'shus- 
nes,  pre-kos'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  precocious ;  rapid  growth  and  ripe- 
ness before  the  usual  time;  prematureness; 
early  development  of  the  mental  powers. 
'A  precocity  of  spirit  and  valour  in  him.' 
HoweU.  . 

I  cannot  learn  that  he  (Patrick  Henry)  gave,  in  his 
youth,  any  evidence  of  that  precocity  which  some- 
times distinguishes  uncommon  genius.  Wirt. 

Precoetanean  (prc'k6-e-ta"ne-an),  n.    [L. 

prce,  before,  con,  with,  and  cetas,  age.]  One 
contemporary  with  but  yet  older  than  an- 
other. 'Petrarch  the  precoetanean  of  our 
Chaucer. '  Fuller.  [Rare.  ] 

Precogitate(pre-koj'i-tat),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp. 
precogitated ;  ppr.  pre  cogitating.  [L.  prce- 
cogito—prce,  before,  and  cogito,  to  think.] 
To  consider  or  contrive  beforehand.  [Rare.  ] 

Precogitation  (pre-koj'i-ta"shon),  71.  Pre- 
vious thought  or  consideration. 

Precognition  (pre-kog-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  prce, 
before,  and  cognitio,  knowledge.]  1.  Previ- 
ous knowledge  or  cognition ;  antecedent 
examination.  Fotherby.~2.  In  Scots  law, 
a  preliminary  examination  of  a  witness  or 
of  one  likely  to  know  something  about  a 
case,  or  the  evidence  taken  down ;  especi- 


ally, an  examination  of  witnesses  to  a  crimi- 
nal act,  before  a  judge,  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  sheriff,  by  a  procurator-fiscal,  in  order  to 
know  whether  there  is  ground  of  trial,  and 
to  enable  him  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  the 
libel. 

Precoguosce(pre'kog-nos),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
precognosced;  ppr.  precognoscing.  In  Scots 
taw,  to  take  the  precognition  of  ;  as,  to 
precognosce  witnesses.  See  PRECOGNITION. 

Precollection  (pre-kol'lek-shon),  n.  A  col- 
lection previously  made. 

Precompose  (pre-kom-poz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
precomposed  ;  ppr.  precomposing.  To  com- 
pose beforehand. 

He  did  not  preco  tnpose  his  cursory  sermons. 

Johnson. 

Preconceit  (pre-kon-sef),  n.  An  opinion  or 
notion  previously  formed.  'Their  mis- 
fashioned  preconceit.'  Hooker. 

Preconceive  (pre-kon-seV),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
preconceive;  ppr.  preconceiving.  To  conceive 
previously;  to  form  a  conception  or  opinion 
of  beforehand  ;  to  form  a  previous  notion 
or  idea  of. 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seerneth  the  longer,  because 
the  eye  has  preconceived  it  shorter  than  the  truth. 

Bacon. 

Preconception  (pre-kon-sep'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  preconceiving;  conception  or  opinion 
previously  formed. 

Custom  with  most  men  prevails  more  than  truth; 
according  to  the  notions  and  preconceptions,  which 
it  hath  formed  in  our  minds,  we  shape  the  discourse 
of  reason  itself.  Hakewilt, 

Preconcert  (pre-kon-serf),  v.t.    To  concert 

beforehand  ;   to  settle  by  previous  agree- 

ment.    Quart.  Rev. 
Preconcert  (pre-kon'sert),  n.    A  previous 

agreement  ;    something  concerted   before- 

hand. 
Preconcertedly  (pre-kon-sert'ed-li),  adv.  In 

a  preconcerted  manner;  by  preconcert. 
Pre  concert  edness  (pre-kon-sert'ed-nes),  n. 

State  of  being  preconcerted.     '  The  prccon- 

certedntss  of  Bolingbroke's  scheme.      Cole- 

ridge.    [Rare.] 
Preconcertion  (pre-kon-ser'shon),  n.    Act 

of  concerting  beforehand.     Dwight. 
Precondemn  (pre-kon-dem'),  v.t.     To  con- 

demn beforehand.     Prynne. 
Pre  condemnation  (  pre-kon'dem-na"shon  ), 

n.     The  act  of  condemning,  or  the  state  of 

being  condemned,  beforehand. 
Precondition  (pre-kon-di'shon),  n.    A  pre- 

vious or  antecedent  condition;  a  preliminary. 
Preconform  (pre-kon-form'),  v.t.  and  i.    To 

conform  by  way  of  anticipation.    De  Quin- 

cey. 
Preconfonnity  (pre-kon-form'i-ti),  n.     An- 

tecedent conformity.    Coleridge. 
Preconizatet  (pre-kon'iz-at),  v.t.    [From  L. 

prceco,  prceconis,  a  public  crier.]    1.  To  pro- 

claim; to  publish.  —  2.  To  summon;  to  call. 

Burnet. 
Preconization  t  (pre'kon-iz-a"shon),  n.    A 

publishing  by  proclamation,  or  a  proclama- 

tion.   'A  solemn  preconization.'    Bp.  Hall. 
Preconquer  (pre-kong'ker),  v.t.  To  conquer 

beforehand. 

This  kingdom  .  .  .  they  had  preconquered  in  their 
hopes.  Fuller. 

Preconsent  (pre-kon-senf),  n.     A  previous 

consent.    Southey. 
Preconsign  (pre-kon-sin'),  v.  t.    To  consign 

beforehand  ;  to  make  a  previous  consign- 

ment of. 
Preconsolidated  (pre-kon-sol'id-at-ed),  a. 

Consolidated  beforehand. 
Preconstitute  (pre-kon'sti-tut),  v.t.  pret.  & 

pp.  preconstituted;  ppr.  preconstituting.  To 

constitute  or  establish  beforehand. 
Precontract  (pre-kon'trakt),  71.    A  contract 

previous  to  another. 


They  maintained  that  their  country  was  under  a 
precontract  to  the  Most  High,  and  could  never, 


while 


,  , 

the  world  lasted,  enter  into  any  engagement  incon- 
sistent with  that  precontract.  Macaulay. 

Precontract  (pre-kon-trakt7),  f  (.  and  i.    To 

contract  or  stipulate  previously. 
Precontrive  (pre-kon-trivO,  v.t.  and  i.    To 

contrive  or  plan  beforehand.     Warburton. 
Precordial  (pre-korMi-al),  a.  Same  as  Prce- 

cordial. 
Precordials  (pre-korMi-alz),  n.  pi.   Same  as 

Prcecordia. 
Precurrert  (pre-keVer),  n.    Same  as  Pre- 

cursor.     'Thou  shrieking  harbinger,  foul 

precurrer  of  the  fiend.'    Shak. 
Precurset  (pre-kers'),  n.    [L.  prce   before, 

and  cursus,  a  running.]     A  forerunning. 

Shak. 
Precursive  (pre-kers'iv),  a.    Preceding  and 

leading  to;  introductory;  precursory.    7s. 

Taylor. 


Precursor  (pre-kers'er),  n.  [L.  precursor— 
prce,  before,  and  cursor t  a  runner,  from 
curro,  cursuin,  to  run.]  A  forerunner;  a 
harbinger ;  he  who  or  that  which  precedes 
an  event  and  indicates  its  approach.  'Jove's 
lightnings,  the  precursors  o'  the  dreadful 
thunder-claps. '  Shak. 

Evil  thoughts  are  the  invisible,  airy  precursors  of 
all  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  soul. 

Bitcktninster. 

SYN.  Forerunner,  harbinger,  messenger, 
predecessor,  omen,  sign. 

Precursory  (pre-ker'so-ri),  a.  Preceding  as 
the  harbinger;  indicating  something  to  fol- 
low; forerunning;  as,  precursory  symptoms 
of  a  fever.  'Many  precursory  lights  of  know- 
ledge.' Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Precursory  t  (pre-ker'so-ri),  n.  An  intro- 
duction. '  A  necessary  precursory  to  depths 
of  knowledge.'  Hammond. 

Predacean  (pre-da'shan),  n.  A  carnivorous 
animal.  Kirby. 

Predaceous  (pre-da'shus),  a.  [L.  prceda- 
ceus,  from  prceda,  prey,  spoil.]  Living  by 
prey.  '  The  pivdaceous  weasel/  Owen. 

Predal  (pre'dal),  a.  [L.  prceda,  prey.]  Prac- 
tising plunder;  plundering.  'The  predal 
raven.'  Samuel  Boyse,  [Rare.] 

Predate  (pre-daf),  v.t.  To  date  by  antici- 
pation ;  to  antedate ;  as,  to  predate  a  deed 
or  letter. 

Predation  (pre-da'shon),  n.  [L.  prcedatio, 
a  plundering.]  The  act  of  pillaging  or  plun- 
dering. Hall. 

Predatory  (pred'a-to-ri),  a.  [L.  prcedatori- 
ns,  from  prceda,  prey.  ]  1.  Plundering ;  pil- 
laging; characterized  by  plundering ;  prac- 
tising rapine;  as,  a  predatory  excursion;  a 
predatory  party.  'A  predatory  war  com- 
menced.' Macaulay. — 2.t  Hungry;  raven- 
ous. 

The  evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  that  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Bacon. 

Predecay  t  (pre-de-ka'),  n.  Premature  decay. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Predecease  (pre-de-ses'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
predeceased;  ppr.  predeceasing.  To  die  be- 
fore. 

If  children  predecease  progenitors 

We  are  their  ottering.  Shak. 

Predecease  (pre-de-ses'),  n.  The  decease  of 
one  before  another. 

Predecessive  (pre-de-ses'iv),  a.  Going  be- 
fore; preceding.  'Ourpredecessive students.' 
Massinger. 

Predecessor  (pre-de-ses'er),  7i.  [L.  prcedeces- 
sor — prce,  before,  and  decessor,  one  who  re- 
tires from  a  government,  from  decedo,  de- 
ceKSum,  to  go  away,  to  depart  —  det  from, 
nnd  cedo,  to  go.  See  CEDE.]  1.  One  who 
precedes  or  goes  before  another  in  some 
position;  one  who  has  preceded  another  in 
any  state,  position,  office,  or  the  like ;  one 
whom  another  follows  or  comes  after. 

If  I  seem  partial  to  my  predecessor  in  the  laurel,  the 
friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few.  Drycien. 

2.  t  An  ancestor.    Shak. 

Predeclare  (pre-de-klar'),  a.  To  declare  be- 
forehand. '  Their  indefeasible  power  of 
predfdaring  the  eternal  destiny  of  every 
living  layman.'  Milman. 

Predefine  (pre-de-fln'),  v.t.  To  define  or 
limit  beforehand ;  to  set  a  limit  to  previ- 
ously. Bp.  Hall. 

Predeliberation  (pre'de-lib-e-ra"shonX  ». 
Deliberation  beforehand.  Roget. 

Predelineation  (pre-de-lin'e-a"shon),  n. 
Previous  delineation. 

Predesign  (pre-de-sm'  or  pre-de-zin'),  v.t. 
To  design  or  purpose  beforehand ;  to  pre- 
determine. Barrow. 

Predesignate  (pre-de-sig'nat),  a.  In  logw, 
a  term  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  pro- 
positions having  their  logical  quantity  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  signs  of  quantity,  all, 
none,  &c.,  and  contrasted  with  preindesig- 
nate,  having  no  sign  expressive  of  quantity. 
The  more  common  terms  are  definite  and 
indefinite. 

Pre  designation  (pre-des'ig-na"shon),  n.  In 
logic,  a  sign,  symbol,  or  word  expressing 
logical  quantity. 

He  thinks  that,  in  universal  negation,  the  logicians 
employ  the  fredesignation  'all.'  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Prede signatory  (pre-des'ig-na-to-ri),  a. 
In  logic,  marking  the  logical  quantity  of  a 
proposition. 

Here  the predesignatory  words  for  universally  affir- 
mative and  universally  negative  quantity  are  not  the 
same.  '  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Predestinarian(pre-des'ti-na"ri-an),a.Ofor 

belonging  to  predestination. 

Those  who  did  not  hold  the  predestinarian  theory 
were  branded  with  reproach  by  the  names  of  free- 
willers  and  Pelagians.  HaUam. 


eh,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si«0;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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PRE-ELECTION 


Predestlnarlan(pr*-di-«'tl-na''ri-an),n.  [See 
1'KKMfc-Ti.xATK  ]  One  who  believes  In  the 
•I'H-trine  of  predestination.  Dr.  II.  Mart. 


utmX  n.    The  system  or  doctrine*  of  the 
prodestinaruuis.     MUman. 
Predestinate  (pre-Ue*-Un-atX  a.    Predesti- 
nated; foreordained. 

8am*  fctttlemaa  or  other  shall  'lope  •  pretfeiti- 
mat  scratched  face.  i»«*. 

Predestinate  (prv-des'tln-atX  v.L  prut.  A 
pp.  pndattnatKl;  ppr  prrdeitinating.  (L 
fnrdtttuui,  pradeilinatum—pra,  before, 
and  <toMno,  to  fli.  to  determine.  See  DKS- 
TIXK.  )  To  predetermine  or  foreordain  ;  to 
appoint  or  ordain  beforehand  by  an  un- 
changeable purpose. 

Whom  he  did  foreknow  he  abo  did  frtdittinalt  to 
be  conformed  to  the  linage  of  his  Son. 

Rom.  viii.  99. 

STB.  To  predetermine,  foreordain,  preor- 
dain, decree,  predestine,  foredoom. 
Predestination  (pre-des'tin-a"shon),  n. 
The  actofdecreeingorforeordalnlng  events; 
especially,  In  theot.  the  decree  or  purpose 
of  God  by  which  (according  to  many  theo- 
logtani)  he  has  from  eternity  unchangeably 
appointed  or  determined  whatever  cornea  to 
pau;  frequently,  and  particularly,  the  preor- 
dination of  men  to  everlasting  happiness  or 
misery.  'Predestination  overruled  their 
will/  Hilton. 

The  Olympian  gods  were  cruel,  jealous,  capricious 
malignant;  but  beyond  and  at>ovc  the  Olympian  gods 
lay  the  silent,  brooding,  everlasting  fate,  of  which 
victim  and  tyrant  were  alike  the  instruments,  and 
which  ,  .  .  before  all  was  over  would  vindicate  the 
sovereignly  of  justice.  .  .  .  This  obscure  belief  lies 
at  the  very  core  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  It  is 
called  fate  or  it  is  called  predestination  according  as 
ft  Is  rljSfdSd  pantheistic-ally  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  universe,  or  as  the  decree  of  a  self-con- 
tciom  being.  y.  A.  Fronde 

Predestlnative  (prc-des't!n-at-lv),  a.  De- 
termining beforehand;  foreordaining.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Predestlnator  (pre-des'tin-at-er),  n.  1  One 
that  predestinates  or  foreordains.  —2.  One 
that  holds  to  predestination  ;  a  predestin- 
arian. 

Let  all  prrderrinatori  me  produce, 
Who  struggle  with  eternal  f.uc  m  vain.    Cnlty. 

Predestine  (pre-des'tln),  r.  (.  pret  &  pp.  pre- 
dettined;  ppr.  predefining.  To  decree  be- 
forehand; to  foreordain.  •  And  bid  predes- 
tined empires  rise  and  fall.'  Prior.  •  The 
hidden  overruling  presence  of  inexorable 
moral  powers  working  out  in  the  predestined 
doom  of  mortals.'  Dr.  Caird. 

Predestiny  t  (pre-des'ti-iii),  n.  Predestina- 
tion. Chaucer. 

Predetermlnable  (pr6-d6-ter/min-a-bl),  a. 
1  hat  may  be  predetermined.  Coleridge. 

Predetermlnate  (pre-dc-ter'min-at).  a.  D«- 
termined  beforehand.;  as,  the  predetermin- 
ate  counsel  of  God. 

We  cannot  break  through  the  bounds  of  God's  pro- 
vidence and  predetermine  purpose,  in  the  gui:  Unce 
of  events.  Bp.  Richardson. 

Predetennlnatlon(pr6-dS-t6r'min-a"shon). 

n.  Previous  determination;  purpose  formed 

beforehand  "Tills  predetermination  of  God's 

own  will.  '    Hammond 
Predetermine  (  pre  d.c-Wr'min  ),  e.t  pret. 

*  PP  predetermined;  ppr.  predetermining. 

1    To  determine  beforehand;  to  settle  in 

punxise  or  counsel. 


have  predetet 
Sir  if.  11,1,. 


If  <;od  foresees  events,  he  I 
mined  them. 

4  To  doom  by  previous  decree. 
Predetermine  (pre-de-ter'min),  v.i.    To 

make  a  d  tamfauHoa  beforehand 
Predial  (pre'di-alX  o.    [Kr.  pr-dial.  from  L 

prctdtum,  a  farm  or  estate)    1.  Consisting 

of  land  or  farms;  real;  landed. 

*^  WW«abu.Vux  *"**'  "U"3  "'  IUb'C  '" 


i  Attached  to  land  or  farms;  an,  predial 

3.  Growing  or  Issuing  from  land; 

as   predial  tithes:  In  contradistinction  to 

tabes  arising  from  animals  -predial  ter- 

5to*«to  taw,  real  servitudes  affect- 

ritage. 


ing  he 


. 

Predlcabl&ty  (  pred'l-ka-bin-tl  ).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  predicalile.  or  capable  of 
i*mg  amrmcd  of  sunictliing  or  attributed 
w»  snmctliinx' 


.  to  affirm.    See  PRIM- 
Capableof  lielng  affirmed  of  some- 


may be  predicated  or  affirmed  of  anothe 
specifically.  In  logic,  a  term  which  can  b 
affirmatively  predicated  of  several  othen 
The  predicablt's  are  commonly  said  to  b 
five:  genus,  species,  difference,  property 
and  accident. 

Predicament  (pre-dik'a-ment).n. 
dicamentutn,  from  L.  pradico,  to  affirm.  8e 
PKKDICATE.]  1.  In  logic,  a  series  or  orde 
of  all  the  predicates  or  attributes  contalne 
under  any  genus.  The  school  philosophei 
distribute  all  the  objects  of  our  thought 
and  Ideas  Into  genera  or  classes,  which  th 
Greeks  call  categories  and  the  Latins  pre 
dicamenti.  Aristotle  made  ten  categories 
viz.  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation 
:K -tinii,  passion,  time,  place,  situation,  an 
habit  It  is  evident  that  all  these  may  b 
arranged  under  two  grand  heads  —  sub 
stance  nnl  attribute.  — 2.  Class  or  kim 
described  by  any  definite  marks;  hence 
condition;  particular  situation  or  state 
especially,  a  dangerous  or  trying  condition 
or  state. 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 

Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice : 

In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st.     Shai. 

Predicamental  (pre-dik'a-men"tal),  a.  Per 
taining  to  a  predicament.  Hall. 

Predicant  (pred'i-kant),  n.  [L.  prcedicam 
prerdico.  See  PREACH.)  1.  One  that  affirm 
anytliing.— 2.  A  preaching  friar;  a  Domini 
can. 

Predicant  (pred'i-kant),  a  1.  Predicating 
or  affirming.  •-'.  Preaching. 

In  spite  of  every  opposition  from  the  prcdicatt 
friars  and  university  of  Cologne,  the  barbarous  school 
books  were  superseded.  Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

Predicate  (pred'i-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pre 
dicated;  ppr.  predicating.  [L.  prcedico,prce 
dicatum,  to  affirm,  to  declare — prce,  be 
fore,  and  dico,  to  say.  Preach  is  from  prce 
dico.]  1.  To  affirm  one  thing  of  another, 
as,  to  predicate  whiteness  of  snow.  — 2.  To 
found,  as  a  proposition,  argument,  &c.,  on 
some  basis  or  data;  as,  to  predicate  an  ar 
gument  on  certain  principles.  J .  Quincey 
Adams.  [American.) 

Predicate  (prcd'i-kat),  v.i.  To  affirm  some- 
thing of  another  thing;  to  make  an  affirma- 
tion. Sir  K.  Hale. 

Predicate  (pred'i-kat),  n.  1.  In  logic,  that 
which,  in  a  proposition,  is  affirmed  or  de- 
nied of  the  subject.  In  these  propositions, 
•paper  is  white,'  'ink  is  not  white,'  white- 
ness is  the  predicate  affirmed  of  paper  and 
denied  of  ink.— 2.  In  grain,  the  word  or 
words  in  a  proposition  which  express  what 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject. 

Predicate  (pred'i-kat),  a.    Predicated 

Predication  (pred-i-ka'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  predicating  or  of  affirming  one  thing  of 
another;  affirmation;  assertion. 

The  most  generally  received  notion  of  predication 
is  that  it  consists  in  referring  something  to  a  class. 
t.e.  either  in  placing  an  individual  under  a  class,  or 
placing  one  class  under  another  class,  y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  The  art  of  delivering  sermons;  preaching. 
'His  powers  of  predication.'  Sir  W  Scott 

Predicative  (pre-dik'a-tiv),  o.  Predicating 
or  affirming ;  expressing  affirmation  or  pre- 
dication; as,  a  predicative  term 

Predlcatory  ( pred'i-ka-to-ri ),  a.  Affirma- 
tive; positive.  Bp.  Hall. 

Predict  (prS-dikf),  »•<•  [L  prctdico,  prtr- 
dictum— pret,  before,  and  dico,  to  tell  ]  To 
foretell;  to  prophesy;  to  tell  beforehand. 

We  saw  all  those  things  done  by.  and  accomplished 
in.  him  (Christ),  which  were  long  ago  predicted  to  us 
by  the  prophets.  '  Cudworth. 

SYN.  To  foretell,  prophesy,  prognosticate, 

presage,  forebode,  foreshow,  lx>de. 
Predict  t  (pre-dlkf),  n.  A  prediction.  Shak. 
Prediction  ( pre-dik'shon ),  n.    [L.  prredic- 

lio.J    The  act  of  predicting;  a  foretelling- 

a  prophecy. 

How  soon  hath  \\\t  prediction,  seer  blest. 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time 
Till  time  stand  fixed.  Milton. 

SVN.  Prophecy,  prognostication,  foreboding 
augury,  divination,  soothsaying,  vaticina- 
tion. 

Predictive  (pre-dik'tiv),  o.  Foretelling; 
propbstlo.  'With  bitter  smile  predictive 
of  my  woes.'  Crabbc. 

(pre-dlk-tiv-li),  adv.    Byway 

Predictor  (prt-dlk-terX  n.  A  foreteller;  one 
who  prophesies.  Swi/t. 

rTOt 

fi 


. 

who  prophesies.    Swtft. 
Priedlgestlon(preHli-jest'yon),n.  Too  hasty 

..  fills  the  body  with  crudities. 


Anyth,ngth.t 


choice,  from  diligo,  to  love.)  A  previous 
liking;  a  prepossession  of  mind  in  favour  of 
something. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  not  to  feel  a  predilection 
for  that  which  suits  our  particular  turn  and  <SpS 

Predlscover  (pre-dis-kuv'er),  v.t.    To"*i 
cover  previously  or  beforehand     Fuller 

Predlscovery  (pre-dis-kuv'er-i),  n  A  dis- 
covery made  previously.  Dana 

Predlsponency  (pre-rtis-p6'nen-8i),  n.  The 
state  of  being  predisposed;  predisposition 

Predisponent  (pre-dis-po'uent),  n.  That 
which  predisposes. 

Predisponent  (pre-dis-po'nent),  a.  The 
same  as  Predisposing.  Dungliton. 

Predispose  ( pre-dis-pCz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pn 
predisposed;  ppr.  predisposing.  (Pre  and 
dispose.]  1.  To  Incline  beforehand  ;  to  give 
a  previous  disposition  or  tendency  to-  as, 
in  predispose  the  mind  or  temper  to  friemt 
ship.  Smth.-  2.  To  fit  or  adapt  previously- 
as.  debility  prcditposcs  the  body  to  disease.' 

Predisposing  (pre-dis-poz'ing),  p.  and  a. 
Inclining  or  disposing  beforehand:  making 
liable  or  susceptible. 

A  predisposing  cause  may  ...  be  defined  to  be 
anything  whatever  which  has  had  such  a  previous 
influence  upon  the  body  as  to  have  rendered  it  un- 
usually susceptible  to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  par- 
ticular disease.  Sir  T.  H'attim 

Predisposition  (prg-dls'pa.zi"shon),n.  1  The 
state  of  being  previously  disposed  towards 
something;  previous  inclination  or  tendency- 
previous  set  or  bent ;  as,  to  have  a  vredii- 
porition  towards  melancholy.— 2.  Previous 
litness  or  adaptation  to  any  change,  im- 
pression, or  purpose;  as,  the predispotUim 
of  the  body  to  disease;  the  prediKpotition  of 
the  seasons  to  generate  diseases.  Bacon. 
Predominance  ( pre-dom'in-ans ),  n  [See 
PREDOMINANT.  ]  1.  Prevalence  over  others- 
superiority  in  strength,  power,  influence,  or 
authority;  ascendency;  as,  the  predominance 
of  a  red  colo_ur  In  a  body  of  various  colours* 
the  predominance  of  love  or  anger  among' 
the  passions.  'The  predominance  of  con- 
science over  Interest.  SotifA.— 2.  In  astral 
the  superior  influence  of  a  planet.  '  Knaves,' 
thieves,  and  treachers  by  spherical  predo- 
minance. '  Shak. 

Predominancy  (pre-dom'in-an-sl),  n.  Same 
as  Predominance.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Predominant  (pre-dom'in-ant),  a.  [Pre  and 
dominant;  FT.  predominant— L.  pra  and 
dominor,  to  rule,  from  domima,  a  lord  or 
master.)  Prevalent  over  others;  superior  In 
strength,  influence,  or  authority;  ascendant; 
ruling ;  controlling;  as,  a  predominant  col- 
our; predominant  beauty  or  excellence;  a 
predominant  passion.  'Foul  subornation 
is  predominant.'  Shak.— Sis.  Prevalent,  su- 
perior, prevailing,  ascendant,  ruling,  reign- 
ing, controlling,  overruling. 
Predominantly  (pre-dom'in-ant-li),  adv. 
In  a  predominant  manner;  with  superior 
strength  or  influence. 

'redomlnate  (pre-dom'ln-at),  v.i.  pret.  pre- 
dominated; ppr.  predominating.  (Fr.  prt- 
dominer  —  L.  prce,  before,  and  dominor,  to 
rule,  from  dominut,  lord.)  To  have  surpass- 
ing strength,  Influence,  or  authority;  to  be 
superior;  to  have  controlling  Influence 
among  others. 

So  much  did  love  t'  her  executed  lord 
Predominate  in  this  fair  lady's  heart      Daniel. 
The  rays  reflected  least  obliquely  may  predomin 
ate  over  the  rest 


.  . 

Predominate*  (pre-dom'in-at),  t>.  t    To  rule 
over;  to  master;  to  conquer;  to  overpower. 


I  stol'n  am  from  myself  by  nine  sweet  queens. 
Who  do  predominate  my  wit  and  will. 

Predomination  (pre-dom'ln.a"8hon),n.  The 
let  of  predominating;  superior  strength  or 
nfluence.  '  Their  predomination*  sway  so 
much  over  the  rest.  W.  Browne. 

loom  (pre-dom'),  v.  t.  To  doom  or  judge 
beforehand  or  In  anticipation. 
All 

Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be.  but  moat 
Predoom'd  her  as  unworthy.  7'ennyifn. 

Predorsal(pr«-dor'8al),o  [Preflx pre,  before, 
nnd  dorsal.  ]  In  anat.  in  front  of  the  back, 
••redy  (pre'di),  o.  A'out.  a  term  applied  to 
a  ship  cleared  and  ready  for  an  engagement, 
••ree,  Pile  (pre),  v.t.  [Contr.  of  O  E.  prim, 

or  prove.]    To  prove  by  tasting;  to  taste. 

Jurnt.    [Scotch.  ] 

•"re-elect  (prt-e-lekf),  v.t.  To  choose  or 
elect  beforehand. 

re-election  (pre-e-lek'shon),  n.    Choice  or 

lection  by  previous  determination  of  tlie 
will.    Jer.  Taylor. 


.  far.  fat.  fall;       m«.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pte;     note,  not,  mSve;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;        ii,  8c.  abune;      y,  8c.  fey. 
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Pre-eminence  (prc-em'in-ens),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  pre-eminent ;  superior 
or  surpassing  eminence ;  superiority,  espe- 
cially superiority  in  excellence;  distinction 
in  something  commendable ;  as,  pre-emi- 
nence in  honour  or  virtue;  pre-eminence  in 
eloquence,  in  legal  attainments,  or  in  medi- 
cal skill.  '  That  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  pre-eminence.'  Col.  i.  18.  '  The  pre-emi- 
nence of  Christianity  to  any  other  religious 
scheme.'  Addison. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty.  Shafc. 

Painful  pre-eminence !    Yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness  and  its  comforts  too.      Pope. 

Pre-eminent  (pre-em'in-ent),  a.  Eminent 
above  others;  surpassing  or  superior  to 
others;  distinguished,  generally  for  some- 
thing commendable  or  honourable,  though 
it  may  also  be  used  of  superiority  in  evil. 
'In  goodness  and  In  power  pre-eminent.' 
Milton. 

He  wondered,  he  said,  that  it  should  be  opposed 
by  Macclesfield,  who  had  borne  so  pre-eminent  a 
part  in  the  Revolution.  Macaulay. 

Pre-eminently  (pre-em'in-ent-li),  adv.  In  a 
pre-eminent  manner  or  degree ;  with  su- 
periority or  distinction  above  others ;  as, 
pre-eminently  wise  or  good. 

The  southern  extremity  is  pre-eminently  magnifi- 
cent. Pennant. 

Pre-employ  (pre-em-ploi'),  ».  t.  To  employ 
previously  or  before  others. 

That  false  villain. 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ 'd  by  him.    Shak. 

Pre-empt  ( pre-emt'),  v.  t.  or  i.  To  take  up 
land  with  a  right  of  pre-emption  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Goodrich.  [United 
States.] 

Pre-emption  (pre-em'shon),  n.  [L.  prce, 
before,  and  emptio,  a  buying,  from  emo,  to 
buy.  ]  1.  The  act  of  purchasing  before  others. 
2.  The  right  of  purchasing  before  others,  as 
the  right  of  a  settler  to  the  first  chance  of 
buying  land  in  or  near  which  he  has  settled; 
and  formerly,  in  England,  the  privilege  or 
prerogative  enjoyed  by  the  king  of  buying 
provisions  for  his  household  in  preference 
to  others,  abolished  by  statute  19  Chas.  II. 
— Clause  of  pre-emption,  in  Scot*  law,  a 
clause  sometimes  inserted  in  a  feu-right, 
stipulating  that  if  the  vassal  shall  be  in- 
clined to  sell  the  lands  he  shall  give  the 
superior  the  first  offer,  or  that  the  superior 
shall  have  the  lands  at  a  certain  price  fixed 
in  the  clause. 

Pre-emptive  (pre-em'tiv),  a.  Pertaining  to 
pre-emption;  pre-empting. 

Pre-emptor  (pre-em'ter),  n.  One  who  pre- 
empts; especially,  one  who  takes  up  land 
with  the  privilege  of  pre-emption. 

Preen  (pren),  n.  [A.  Sax.  preon,  a  clasp,  a 
bodkin;  Dan.  preen,  the  point  of  a  graving 
tool,  a  bodkin ;  Icel.  prjonn,  a  pin,  a  knit- 
ting needle ;  L.G.  pren,  prein,  D.  priem,  a 
pin, a  spike;  G.  pfriem,  an  awl.]  1.  A  forked 
instrument  used  by  clothiers  in  dressing 
cloth.— 2.  A  pin.  [Scotch.] 

Preen  (pren),  v.t.  [O.E.  proine,  proigne,  to 
prune,  to  preen.  See  PRUNE.]  To  trim  with 
the  beak;  to  clean  and  dress:  said  of  birds 
dressing  their  feathers.  Birds  are  furnished 
with  two  glands  on  their  rump,  which  se- 
crete an  oily  substance  into  a  bag,  from 
which  they  draw  it  with  the  bill  and  spread 
it  over  their  feathers. 

Pre-engage  (pre-en-gaj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
pre-engaged ;  ppr.  pre-engaging.  1.  To  en- 
gage by  previous  promise  or  agreement. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  moved. 

But  he  was  pre-engaged  by  former  ties.     Dryden. 

2.  To  engage  or  attach  by  previous  influence; 
to  preoccupy;  as,  to  pre-engage  one's  atten- 
tion. 

The  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  of  pre- 
engaging  our  passions.  Daniel  Rogers. 

Pre-engagement  (pre-en-gaj'ment),  n. 
1.  Prior  engagement,  as  by  stipulation  or 
promise;  as,  A.  would  accept  my  invitation 
but  for  his  pre-engageinent  to  B. —  2.  Any 
previous  attachment  binding  the  will  or 
affections. 

My  pre-enf^agements  to  other  themes  were  not 
unknown  to  those  for  whom  1  was  to  write.  Doyle. 

Pre-erect  (pre-e-rekf),  t).  (.  To  erect  or  set 
up  previously  or  beforehand.  Prynne 

Frees,  t  n.     A  press  or  crowd.     Chaucer. 

Pre-establish  (pre-es-tab'lish),  v.t.  To  es- 
tablish or  settle  beforehand.  '  A  pre-estab- 
lixhed  usage  of  this  kind.'  Coventry. 

Pre-establishment  ( pre-es-tab'lish-ment), 
n.  Settlement  beforehand. 


Pre-eternlty  (pre-e-tern'1-tl),  n.  Time  with- 
out a  beginning;  infinite  previous  duration. 

He  seemeth,  with  Ocellus,  to  maintain  the  world's 
pre-eternity.  Cud-worth. 

Preeving.t  n.  A  proving;  proof;  trial. 
Spenser. 

Pre-examination(pre-egz-am'in-a"shon),n. 
Previous  examination.  Wotton. 

Pre-examine  (pre-egz-am'in),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  pre-examine;  ppr.  pre-examining.  To 
examine  beforehand. 

Pre-exist  (pre-egz-isf),  v.i.  To  exist  before- 
hand or  before  something  else. 

If  thy  pre-existing  soul 
Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more. 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll.    Dryden. 

Pre-existence  (i>re-egz-ist'ens),  n.  1.  Exist- 
ence previous  to  something  else. 

Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  pre-existence 
to  all  the  works  of  this  earth.  Unmet. 

2.  Existence  in  a  previous  state ;  existence 
of  the  soul  before  its  union  with  the  body, 
or  before  the  body  is  formed.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  of  Plato, 
and  of  other  philosophers. 

Pre-exlstencist  (pre-egz-ist'en-sist),  n.  One 
who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence. 
Chambers's  Ency.  See  PRE-EXISTENCE,  2. 

Pre-exlstencyt  (pre-egz-ist'en-si),  n.  Same 
as  Pre-existence. 

Pre-existent  (pre-egz-ist'ent),  a.  Existing 
beforehand;  preceding  in  existence. 

What  mortal  knows  his pre-existent  state?     Pope. 

Pre-existlmationt  (pre-egz-is/ti-ma"shon), 
n.  Previous  esteem. 

Let  not  mere  acquests  in  minor  parts  of  learning 
gain  thy  pre-existimation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pre-expectation  (pre-ek'spekt-a"shon),  ». 
Previous  expectation.  Smart. 

Preface  (pre'fas),  n.  [Fr.  preface,  from  L. 
prcefatio — prce,  before,  and  fari,  fatum,  to 
speak  (whence  also  fate,  fame).  ]  Something 
spoken  as  introductory  to  a  discourse,  or 
written  as  introductory  to  a  book  or  other 
composition ;  an  introduction  or  series  of 
preliminary  remarks;  but  what  receives  the 
name  of  introduction  is  generally  longer 
than  a  preface,  and  contains  matter  kindred 
in  subject,  but  additional  or  leading  up  to 
what  follows,  while  a  preface  usually  gives 
some  particulars  relating  to  the  origin,  his- 
tory, scope.or  intention  of  the  work  to  which 
it  is  prefixed. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise.     Shak. 

SYN.  Introduction,  preamble,  proem,  pre- 
lude, prologue. 

Preface  (pre'fas),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  prefaced ; 
ppr.  prefacing.  To  introduce  by  prelimin- 
ary remarks ;  as,  to  preface  a  book  or  dis- 
course. 

Wheresoever  he  gave  an  admonition,  he  prefaced 
it  always  with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness. 
Sp.  Fell. 

Preface  (pre'fas),  v.i.     To  say  something 

prefatory  or  introductory. 
Preface  (pre'fas),  v.t.    [Prefix  pre,  before, 

and/ace.]    To  face;  to  cover. 

I  love  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush, 

Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.       Ckavcland. 

Prefacer  (pre'fas-er),  ».  The  writer  of  a 
preface.  Dryden. 

Prefatorial  (pre-fa-to'ri-al),  a.  Intro- 
ductory ;  prefatory.  '  Much  prefatorial 
matter.'  W.  Gilpin. 

Prefatorily  (pre'fa-to-ri-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
preface. 

Prefatory  (pre'fa-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  preface;  pertaining  to  a 
preface ;  as,  to  make  a  few  prefatory 
remarks.  '  That  prefatory  addition  to  the 
creed.'  Dryden. 

Prefe.t  Preve.t  n.    Proof;  trial.    Chaucer. 

Prefect  (pre'fekt),  n.  [L.  prcefectu*,  from 
prceficio  —pros,  before,  and  facia,  to  make. 
See  FACTOR.  ]  A  governor,  commander, 
chief  magistrate,  or  superintendent.  Spe- 
cifically, (a)  a  name  common  to  several 
officers,  military  and  civil,  in  ancient  Rome, 
who  held  particular  commandsorhad  charge 
of  certain  departments.  Thus  the  prefect, 
or  warden  of  the  city,  at  first  exercised  within 
the  city  the  powers  of  the  king  or  consuls 
during  their  absence ;  afterward,  as  a  per- 
manent magistrate,  he  was  empowered  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city.  Under 
Constantine  the  prefects  became  governors 
of  provinces.  The  title  was  also  given  to 
the  commander  of  the  lleet,  and  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  em- 
peror's person,  as  well  as  to  several  other 
chief  officers  and  magistrates.  (6)  An  im- 
portant functionary  iu  France ;  a  prefet. 


Presets  are  officials  who  preside  over  the 
departments,  within  which  they  have  the 
actual  direction  of  the  police  establishment, 
together  with  extensive  powers  of  municipal 
regulation. 

Prefectship  (pre'fekt -ship),  n.  Same  as 
Prefecture. 

Prefecture  (pre'fek-tur),  n.  1.  The  office 
of  a  chief  magistrate,  commander,  or  vice- 
roy; the  jurisdiction  of  a  prefect— 2.  The 
residence  of  a  prefect. 

Prefer  (pre-fer'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pre- 
ferred; ppr.  preferring.  [L.  prcefero,  to 
carry  before,  to  set  before,  to  present,  to 
esteem  more  highly— prce,  before,  and 
fero,  to  bear  or  carry.  ]  1.  To  offer  for 
one's  consideration  or  decision ;  to  set 
forth;  to  address;  to  present:  said  espe- 
cially of  petitions,  prayers,  &c. ;  as,  to 
prefer  a  request  to  a  person.  '  My  vows 
and  prayers  to  thee  preferred.'  Sandys. 
'And  each  prefers  his  separate  claim.' 
Tennyson. 

An  accusation  was  preferred  against  the  bishops, 
which  was  signed  by  nearly  every  corporation.  Buckle. 

2.  To  advance,  as  to  an  office  or  dignity ; 
to  raise ;  to  exalt ;  as,  to  prefer  a  person 
to  a  bishopric. — 3.  To  set  above  something 
else  in  estimation ;  to  hold  in  greater  favour 
or  esteem ;  to  have  a  greater  liking  for ;  to 
incline  more  toward;  to  choose  rather:  fol- 
lowed by  to  before  the  object  held  in  inferior 
estimation,  sometimes  before  or  above;  as, 
to  prefer  beef  to  mutton ;  to  prefer  a  gam- 
bler to  a  hypocrite.  '  If  I  prefer  not  Jeru- 
salem above  my  chief  joy.'  Ps.  cxxxvii.  6. 

He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  be/ore  me. 
Jn.  i.  15. 

4.  To  offer  or  present ;  to  proffer. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferr'd  the  bowl.  Pope. 

6.  t  To  recommend.  '  Who  lets  go  by  no  van- 
tages that  may  prefer  you  to  his  daughter. ' 
Shak. 

Preferablllty(pref'er-a-bil"i-ti),n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  preferable.  J.  S. 
Mill. 

Preferable  (pref  er-a-bl),  a.  Worthy  to  be 
preferred  or  chosen  before  something  else  ; 
more  eligible;  more  desirable;  as,  this  thing 
or  person  is  preferable  to  that. 

Almost  every  man  in  our  nation  is  a  politician,  and 
hath  a  scheme  of  his  own  which  he  thinks  preferable 
to  any  other.  Addison. 

Preferableness  (pref'er-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  preferable.  Moun- 
tagu. 

Preferably  (pref'er-a-bli),  adv.  In  prefer- 
ence; in  such  a  manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing 
to  another  by  choice  or  predilection. 

How  comes  he  to  choose  Plautus  preferably  to 
Terence?  Dennis. 

Preference  (pref'er-ens),  n.  1.  The  pre- 
ferring of  one  thing  before  another;  esti- 
mation of  one  thing  above  another ;  choice 
of  one  thing  rather  than  another;  predilec- 
tion ;  higher  place  in  esteem :  followed  by 
to,  above,  before,  or  over  before  the  thing 
holding  the  second  place  in  estimation. 

Leave  the  critics  on  either  side  to  contend  about 
the  preference  due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry. 

Dryden. 

This  passes  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him 
the  preference  to  Vir^ti.  Dryden. 

2.  The  object  of  choice ;  the  person  or  thing 
preferred ;  choice.  —  Preference  shares  or 
preference  stock,  in  com.  shares  or  stock  on 
which  dividends  are  payable  before  those  on 
the  original  shares  or  stock.—  A  fraudulent 
preference,  in  Eng.  law,  a  transfer  of  money 
or  other  subject  of  value  to  a  creditor,  with 
the  intention,  in  the  mind  of  the  debtor,  of 
preventing  the  law  of  bankruptcy  operating 
in  the  distribution  of  his  effects  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  his  creditors. 

Preferential  (pref-er-en'shal),  a.  In  a  posi- 
tion to  which  some  preference  is  attached  ; 
as,  the  preferential  shares  or  stock  of  a  rail- 
way, or  preferential  bonds  upon  indebted 
property. 

Preferment  (pre-fer'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  preferring  in  the  sense  of  advancing  to 
higher  rank  or  dignity ;  advancement  to  a 
higher  office,  dignity,  or  station;  promo- 
tion. 

Neither  royal  blandishments  nor  promises  of  valu- 
able preferment  had  been  spared.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  superior  or  valuable  place  or  office, 
especially  in  the  church. 

b&  preferments  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

All  the  higher  preferments  of  the  church  are  held 
exclusively  by  the  first.  Brougham. 

3.t  Preference. 


ch,  cAain;      ch.  Sc.  loefc; 
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g,  go'.    J.  j 


H'  "ien;  *"•  fAin: 


zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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PfcERBRER 

'«r),  n.    One  who  prefers 

r)    a*m»uPre/ect 
(6). 
Prefldencet  (pref'i-densX  "•    A 

trusting.     Baxter 
Prefident  t  (prefl-dent),  o.    Trusting  previ 

ously.     Baxter. 
Preflgurate  (prc-flg-ur-at),  a.r  pret  &  PP 

prtfytiralfd ;  ppr.  pnjiffurating.    To  show 

by  antecedent  representation.   Drummend 

[Rare.] 
Preflguratlon  (prt-flg'fir-a'shonX  n.    The 

act  of  prefiguring,  or  state)  of  being  pre 

figured;  antecedent  representation  by  siinil 

i  .  i. 

MOM  of  the  famous  praam  of  providence  fespe 
ctftDy  the  signal  afflictions  of  eminent  persons  repre 
letitme  ourSartoor(do  teem  to  b»ve  becn/r^f «ra 
*h»m«  of  or  preludes  to  hi*  pawn*  £arrw. 

Preflgnratlre  (prS-flir'ur-at.iv),  a.  Show- 
ing by  previous  figures,  types,  or  similitude. 
'  Tne  preUgvratioe  atonement  made  by  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  .'  Bp.  Home. 
Prefigure  (prt-flg'ur),  t>.r.  To  eihlbit  by 
antecedent  representation  or  by  typo  and 
similitude. 

What  tbe  Old  Testament  hath  the  very  same  the 
New  containeth ;  but  that  which  lieth  there,  as  under 
a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  open  sun ; 
things  there  prtf^urtd  are  here  performed. 

Hooker. 

Preflgnrement  (prf-flg'ur-inent),  n.  The 
act  of  prefiguring ;  thing  prefigured.  Car- 
lyle. 

Preflne  t  (pre-fln'). t>.  t.  pret  <t  pp.  prefined ; 
ppr.  pretlning.  [L  prafinio—prot,  before, 
and  jtnta,  to  limit,  fini*.  limit]  To  limit 
beforehand.  '  Giving  them  a  name, 
tntuiy  their  number,  and  declaring  their 
office.'  Abp.  Potter. 

Preflnite » (pre-fi'nit),  a.  Previously  limited 
or  arranged ;  denned  beforehand.  '  Set  and 
vrefinite  time.'  Holland. 

Prefinitlon  t  (pre-fl-nl'shon),  n.  Previous 
limitation.  FotAerby. 

Prefix  (pre-fik»/),  c.t  (Fr.  prtfixer;  L.  pra- 
Jtgo,  praefixut—pra,  before,  and  flgo,  to  fix. 
See  Fix  ]  1.  To  put  or  fix  before  or  at  the 
beginning  of  another  thing ;  as,  to  prefix  a 
syllable  to  a  word ;  to  prefix  an  advertise- 
ment to  a  book  or  an  epithet  to  a  title.— 
2.  To  set  or  appoint  beforehand ;  to  settle 
or  establish  antecedently;  as,  to  prefix  the 
hour  of  meeting. 

A  time  frrjlx,  and  think  of  me  at  last.     Santfyr. 

Many  do  firmly  believe  that  whatever  happens  or 
can  hAi'pen  has  been  frrfixtd  and  ordained  by 
Heaven.  Brougham. 

3.1  To  settle;  to  establish.  •  Because  I 
wouldpwtr:  some  certain  boundary  between 
them.1  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Prefix  (pre'flks).  >».  A  letter,  syllable,  or 
word  put  to  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
usually  to  vary  its  signification.  A  prefix 
to  united  with  the  word,  forming  a  part  of 
it;  hence  It  Is  distinguished  from  a  prepo- 
sition ;  as.  pre-  in  prefix;  con-  In  conjure  • 
vith-  in  irithttnii'l. 

Preflxlon  (pre-ttk'shon),  71.  The  act  of 
prefixing. 

Prefioration  (prS-flo-ra'shonX  "-  In  bat 
the  same  as  Ettiration. 

Prefoolt  (prf-fol'),  ».(.  To  anticipate  in 
foolery. 

Ill  tell  you  a  better  project,  wherein  no  courtier  has 
/fVe/Myou.  Shirley. 

Preform  (pre-foraOk  t?./.  To  form  before- 
hand. Shak. 

Preformatlve  (prt-fbrm'a-tivx  n.  In 
phUoL  (a)  a  fonuatlve  letter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word.  (6)  A  prefix;  as.  <U-  In 
aetptmatnt;  ait-  In  ditreputable ;  «n-  in 
unruly;  Ac. 

Prefulgency  (pr«.ful'Jen-slX  n.    (L  prtr- 

.lulyeni-pnr.  before,  and  fulgeo.  to  shine.] 
.Superior  brightness  or  etfulgency. 

n'.M> 
bad  the  first  place.  . 

Pregaget  (prt-gaj').  e.l    To  pre-engage: 
' 


-.-..-...I  (prt-gla'shl-al),  o.  In  geol. 
Prior  to  the  glacial  or  boulder -drift 
pfriiMi. 

Pregnable  (preifna-lpl),  o.     fTr.  prenabU. 

from  j.rrndn,  to  Uke,  and  that  from  L 

prthend,,.  prehenrum,  to  take.     See  PBE- 

HIBISII.IC.]    1  Capable  of  being  taken  or  won 

w»»;  axpugnable.  Cotgraee.—Z.  Capable 

D"ng  moved,  Impressed,  or  convinced 

i.  r 

lTecn»noet  (preg'nansX  "-  1.  State  of 
TUe,  far,  fat,  fall;  roe,  met,  her;  pin 
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being  Impregnated;  pregnancy.—  2.  Inven 
tivei  power. 

I  cannot  but  admire  the  ripeness  and  ihc  fregttattce 
of  his  native  treachery,  endeavouring  to  be  more  £ 
fox  than  his  wit  wul  suffer  him.  UiUon. 

Pregnancy  (preg'nan-si),  n.  [See  PREQ 
NANT.  J  1  The  state  of  being  pregnant 
the  state  of  a  female  who  has  conceived  or 
is  with  child.—  Concealment  qf  pregnancy, 
in  law,  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labour.  —Plea,  a/pregnancy 
When  a  pregnant  woman  is  capitally  con 
vlcted  under  the  British  laws  the  execution 
of  her  sentence  is  delayed  until  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.—  2.  The  quality  of  being 
full  of  important  contents,  significance,  or 
the  like  ;  unusual  capacity  or  consequence 
'Rich,  quaint  pregnancy  of  Browning. 
Prof.  Blaclcie. 

Perceiving  in  him  frtfnautyot  parts,  though  .   . 
crippled  with  the  lowness  of  Bis  vocation.    Fuller. 

Pregnant  (preg'nant),  a.  [L.  prerrnans, 
preynantti,  heavy  with  young  —prce,  before, 
anu  gnana,  ppr.  of  an  obsolete  verb,  of  which 
ffnattu,  natut,  born,  is  the  pp.  The  root  is 
gan.  See  NATURE.]  1.  Being  with  young  ; 
great  with  child  ;  gravid  ;  as,  a  pregnant 
woman.  '  My  womb,  pregnant  by  tliee,  and 
now  excessive  grown.'  ililtan.—  2.  Full  of 
important  contents;  abounding  with  results; 
full  of  consequence  or  significance.  'All 
these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd.'  Milton. 
'  A  pregnant  argument  against  all  common 
stage-players.'  Prynne.  'An  egregious  and 
pregnant  instance  how  far  virtue  surpasses 
ingenuity.'  Woodward.  —  3.  t  Full  of  pro- 
mise or  excellence  ;  of  unusual  ability  or 
capacity  ;  stored  with  information  ;  well- 
informed;  hence,  apt;  ready;  dexterous; 
witty. 

The  schoolmaster  assured  me  that  there  had  not 
been  for  twenty  years  a  morefrffnant  youth  in  that 
place  than  my  grandson.  Evtlyn. 

Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  you're  A^prt^nant  in 
As  art  and  practice  bath  enriched  any.       Shak 
How  frt£tutnt  sometimes  bis  replies  are  i    Sltajt. 

4  t  Probable  in  the  highest  degree;  easily 
seen;  clear;  evident. 

Tis  very  pregitant. 

The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  a«d  take't 
Because  we  see  it.  Shak. 

—  Pregnant  construction.  In  rhet.  a  con- 
struction in  which  more  is  implied  than  is 
said  or  seems  ;  as.  the  beasts  trembled  forth 
from  their  dens,  that  is,  came  forth  tremb- 
ling. —  Negative  pregnant.  See  under  N'EGA- 
TIVE. 

Pregnant  (preg'nant),  n.  One  who  is  preg- 
nant or  with  child.  Dungliton. 

Pregnant!  (preg'nant),  a.  [Fr  prenant, 
ppr.  of  prendre,  to  take.  See  PREGNABLE.  ] 
Ready  to  admit  or  receive;  giving  access; 
disposed;  ready;  prompt.  'A  most  poor 
man  .  .  .  pregnant  to  good  pity.  'Shak.  'The 
pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.  '  Shak.  '  To 
which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and 
pregnant.'  Shak. 

Pregnantly  (preg'nant-li),  adv.  In  a  preg- 
nant manner. 

Pregravatet  (pre'gra-vat),  r  .(.  pret.  &  pp. 
prcgravated;  ppr.  pregravating.  (  L.  prcr- 
aram,  pragramtum.tu  press  heavily—  prcr, 
mtens.,  and  gravin,  heavy.]  To  bear  down; 
to  depress. 

The  clog  that  the  body  brine*  with  it  cannot  but 
fnfrimalt  and  trouble  the  souf  Bp.  HfU. 

Pregravltatefpre'.gra'vi-tBtt.tJ.i.  pret.  <6pp. 

preyravitated;  \tfT.pregraritiiting.     To  de- 

scend by  gravity  ;  to  sink,     lloyle. 
Pregustant(pre.gus'tant).  o.    [L.  praema- 

tam.]    Tasting  beforehand. 
Pregustatlon  (pre-gus-ta'shon),  n.    [L.  prtr 

and  ytuto.  to  taste  ]     The  act  of  tasting 

beforehand  ;  foretaste. 
Prebend  t  (prtliend).  v  t.    [L.  prehendo,  to 

take  or  seize.  ]    To  lay  hold  of  ;  to  take  •  to 

seize. 

Is  not  that  rebel  Oliver,  that  traitor  to  my 
7-. 


.  . 

Prehenslble  (pre-hen'si-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
beinc  seized. 

Prehensile  (pre-hen'sil),  a.  [L  prehendo, 
prrheiuiu,  to  lay  hold  at—pros,  before,  and 
hendo,  to  lay  hold  of,  used  only  in  com- 
pounds; comp.  apprehend,  comprehend,  Ac.] 
Seizing  ;  grasping  ;  adapted  to  seize  or  grasp 
as  the  hands,  or  the  tails  of  some  monkeys. 

Prehension  (pre-hen'shon),  n.  A  taking 
hold  of  ;  a  seizing,  as  with  the  hand  or  other 
limb. 

Prehensor  (pr8-hen'»6r).  n.  One  who  pre- 
hends  or  lays  hold  of.  Bentham. 
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Prehensory  (pre-hen'so-ri),  o.    Same  as 

Prehensile. 
Prehistoric  (pre-his-tor'ik),  o.    EelatiiiL' 

to  a  period  antecedent  to  that  at  which 

history  begin*. 

Man  may  be  assumed  to  be  frtlnitmc  whenever 
his  chromclings  of  himself  are  undesigned,  ant  t 
tory  is  wholly  recoverable  by  induction    '1  lit- 1-  • 
strictly  speaking,  no  chronological  significance  •  but 
mitsrelaliveapplication.correi.i.omlMootherarclia.-o'- 
logical.  in  contradistinction  to  geological,  periods 
There  are  modern  as  well  as  ancient  frthistoric 
races.  DrClfSSm. 

Prehnlte  (prenlt),  n.  [From  Colonel  Prehn 
who  first  brought  this  mineral  from  th.  i 
of  Good  Hope.  ]  A  mineral,  composed  chiefly 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  small 
amounts  of  potash,  oxide  of  Iron,  Ac  it 
belongs  to  trap-rocks  and  syenite,  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  form  of  veins  and  geodes 
It  is  found  in  South  Africa,  in  Scotland^ 
and  in  many  other  places. 

Preindesignate  (pre'in-de-sig"nat).  a  In 
logic,  having  no  sign  to  express  the  logical 
quantity.  •  The  jrreindesiynate  terms  of  a 
proposition.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  See  PRE- 

DESIOXATE. 

Preindlspose(previn-dis-p6z").tj.t,  Tomake 
indisposed  beforehand.  Milman. 

Preinstruct(pre-in-strukt'), ». «.  To  Instruct 
previously  or  Iwforehand. 

Preintimation  (pre'in-ti-ma"shon),  n.  Pre- 
vious intimation ;  a  suggestion  beforehand. 

Preise,tn.  Praise;commendation.  Chaucer. 

Preise.tr.t  To  praise;  tocommend;  to  value. 
Chaucer. 

PreJinJc  (pre-JIngk'V  o.  Trim;  finically 
dressed  out ;  prinked.  [Scotch.] 

Mrs.  Fenton.  seeing  the  exposure  that/rr^')i4  Mis* 
peggy  had  made  of  herself,  laughed  for  some  time  as 
if  she  was  by  herself.  Gait. 

Prejudge  (pre-Juj'V  ».t  pret  &  pp.  pre- 
judged; ppr.  prejudging.  [Prefix  pre,  and 
judge;  Fr.  prfjuger.]  To  judge  before 
hearing,  or  before  the  arguments  and  facto 
are  fully  knows ;  to  decide  or  sentence  by 
anticipation ;  hence,  to  condemn  before- 
hand or  unheard. 

The  committee  of  council  bath  prejudged  the  whole 
case  by  calling  the  united  sense  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament an  universal  clamour.  Su'/t. 

Prejudgment  (pre-juj'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
prejudging;  judgment  in  a  case  without  a 
hearing  or  full  examination. 

Prejudlcacyt  (pre-ju'di-ka-«i),  n.  Prejudice; 
prepossession.  BUntnt. 

Prejudical  (pre-ju'di-kal),  o.  Pertaining  to 
the  determination  of  some  matter  not  previ- 
ously decided ;  as,  a  prejudical  Inquiry. 

Prejudicant  t  (pre-ju'di-kant),  a.  Judging 
with  prejudice;  prejudiced.  Milton. 

Prejudicate  (pre-ju'di-kat),  e.t.  pret  <fe  pp. 
prcjudicated;  ppr.  prejiidicating.  [L.  prof, 
before,  audjudico,  to  judge.]  To  preju.l^.  ; 
to  determine  beforehand,  especially  to  duuul- 


Our  dearest  friend 

Prejudicattt  the  business  and  would  seem 
To  nave  us  make  denial.  Shak. 

Prejudicate  (pre-ju'di-kat),  B.I.  pret.  pre- 
judicated;  ppr.  prejudicating.  To  form  a 
judgment  without  due  examination  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  in  the  case.  'A  pre- 
judicating humour.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Prejudicate  (pre-ju'di-kat),  a.  I.  Formed 
before  due  examination.  '  Such  a  number 
of  prejudicate  opinions.'  Bacon. — 2.  Preju- 
diced ;  biassed  by  opinions  formed  prema- 
turely. '  PrejudicaUreaAen.'  SirT. Browne. 
'Were  not  the  angry  world  prejudicate.' 
Bp.  Ball. 

Prejudlcately  (pre-jfl'di-kat-li),  adv.  In  a 
prejudicate  manner;  with  prejudice.  Evelyn 

Prejudlcation  (pre- ju'di-ka"«non),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  prejudicating.  or  of  judging  without 
due  examination  of  facts  and  evidence ;  the 
forestalling  of  a  judicial  determination 
2  In  Rom.  law,  (p)  a  preceding  judgment, 
sentence,  or  decision ;  a  precedent,  (ft)  A 
preliminary  inquiry  and  determination 
about  something  that  belonged  to  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

Prejudlcatlve  (pre  ju'di-ka-tiv),  «.  Form- 
ing an  opinion  or  judgment  without  eiainina 
tion. 

A  thing  as  HI  beseeming  philosophers  as  hasty/'V- 
jiiairatrvf  sentence  political  judges.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Prejudice  (pre'ju-dls),  n.  [Fr.  prejudice; 
L.  prajudianin,  from  prce,  before,  and^ndi- 
cium,  a  judgment,  from  judex,  judicit,  a 
judge.]  1.  An  opinion  or  decision  of  niin-l 
formed  without  due  examination  of  the  fact  - 
or  arguments  which  are  necessary  to  a  ju-t 
:iml  impartial  determination;  a  preju.li: 
ment ;  a  bias  or  leaning,  favourable  or  uirf.iv. 


n6te,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abwne;      J,  8c.  ley. 
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curable,  without  reason,  or  for  some  reason 
other  than  justice ;  a  prepossession :  when 
used  absolutely  generally  with  an  unfav- 
ourable meaning  ;  as,  a  man  of  many  preju- 
dices; we  should  clear  our  minds  of  preju- 
dice. 

Prejudice  may  be  considered  as  a  continual  false 
medium  of  viewing  tilings.  Butler. 

My  comfort  is  that  their  manifest  prejudice  to  my 
cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  authority. 
Dry  tie  n. 

Though  often  misled  by  prejudice  and  passion  lie 
was  emphatically  an  honest  man.  Macaulay. 

2.  Mischief;  hurt;  damage;  injury. 

His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice.  Shak. 

How  plain  this  abuse  is.  and  what/fr/W«rit  does  to 
the  understanding  of  the  sacred  Scriptures!  Locke. 

—  Without  prejudice,  in  law,  a  term  given  to 
overtures  and  communications  between  liti- 
gants before  action  or  after  action,  but  before 
trial  or  verdict.  The  words  import  an  under- 
standing that  should  the  negotiation  fail 
nothing  that  has  passed  shall  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  thereafter.  Thus,  should  the  de- 
fendant offer,  without  prejudice,  to  pay  half 
the  claim,  the  plaintiff  must  not  consider 
such  offer  as  an  admission  of  his  having  a 
right  to  gome  payment.  —SYN.  Prejudgment, 
prepossession,  bias,  harm,  hurt,  damage, 
detriment,  mischief,  disadvantage. 
Prejudice  (pre'ju-dis),  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
prejudiced;  ppr.  prejudicing.  1.  To  im- 
plant a  prejudice  or  prejudices  in  the 
mind  of ;  to  bias  the  mind  of  by  hasty  and 
incorrect  notions  and  give  an  unreasonable 
bent ;  as,  to  prejudice  a  person  against  or 
in  favour  of  another. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  toprfjudietyour  mind 
so  far  as  to  despise  all  other  learning.  IVatts. 

2.  To  cause  a  prejudice  against;  to  injure 
by  prejudices ;  to  hurt ;  to  damage ;  to 
impair;  to  injure  in  general;  as,  the  advo- 
cate who  attempts  to  prove  too  much  may 
prejudice  his  cause.  'Seek  how  we  may 
prejudice  the  foe.'  Shak. 

I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  ciuse  of  my  fellow  poets 
though  I  abandon  my  own  defence.  Dryatn. 

Prejudicial  (pre-ju-di'shal),  a.  1. 1  Biassed 
or  blinded  by  prejudices;  prejudiced.  'To 
look  upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a 
prejudicial  eye.'  Holyday.  —  2.  Hurtful ; 
mischievous;  injurious ;  disadvantageous; 
detrimental ;  as,  intemperance  is  prejudi- 
cial to  health.  '  Think  you  'twere  prejudi- 
cial to  his  crown  ?'  Shak. 

His  going  away  the  next  morning  with  all  his  troops 
was  most  prejudicial  to  the  king's  affairs.  Clarendon. 

Prejudicially  (pre-ju-di'shal-li),  adv.  In  a 
prejudicial  manner ;  injuriously;  disadvan- 
tageously. 

Prejudicialness  (pre-ju-di'shal-nea),  n. 
The  state  of  being  prejudicial;  injurious- 
ness. 

Preke  (prek),  n.    See  CALAMARY. 

Preknowledge  (  pre  -  nol '  ej },  n.  Prior 
knowledge ;  foreknowledge.  Coleridge. 

Prelacy  (prel'a-si),  n.      [From  prelate.  ] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices. 
Aylijffe. 

2.  Episcopacy;  the  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment by  prelates :  formerly  applied  to 
the  forms  or  practices  of  the  High  Church 
party. 

How  many  are  there  that  call  themselves  protestants 
who  put  prelacy  and  popery  together  as  terms  con- 
vertible? S-wifl. 

3.  Prelates  collectively.      '  Divers  of  the 
reverend  prelacy.'    Hooker. 

Prelalt  (pre'lal),  a.  [L.  prelum,  a  press.] 
Pertaining  to  printing;  typographical. 
'Prelal  faults.'  Fuller. 

Prelate  (prel'at),  n.  [Fr.  prelat,  from  L.L. 
prcelatus,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  from 
L.  prcelatus,  pp.  of  prcefero,  prcelatum—prte, 
before,  and/ero,  latutn,  to  bear.  ]  An  eccle- 
siastic of  the  higher  order  having  authority 
over  the  lower  clergy,  as  an  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  patriarch ;  a  digjiitary  of  t*he 
church. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity     .     .     . 
Vou  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate. 
Shak. 

Prelate  t  (prel'at),  ».  i.  To  act  as  a  prelate ; 
to  prelatize. 

Prelateityt  (prel-a-te'i-ti).  n.  Prelacy. 
Milton. 

Pralateship  (prel'at-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
a  prelate;  a  prelacy. 

PrelatCSS  (prel'at-es),  n.  A  female  prelate ; 
the  wife  of  a  prelate.  Milton. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  dreadfully  indecent  her 
conduct  was.'  '  Was  it?'  said  the  countess.  '  Insuf- 
ferable,' said  the  prelnttss.  Trollop*. 


Prelatic,  Prelatical  (pre-lat'ik,  pre-lat'ik- 
al),  a.  Pertaining  to  prelates  or  prelacy; 
as,  prelatical  authority.  '  The  popish  or 
prelatical  courts.'  Milton. 

Prelatically  ( pre-lat'ik -al-li),  adv.  In  a 
prelatical  manner;  with  reference  to  pre- 
lates. Milton. 

Prelationt  (pre-la'shon),  n.  [L.  prcelatio, 
from  prcefero.prcelatum,  to  prefer.]  Pref- 
erence ;  the  setting  of  one  above  another. 
'The  affection  andprelation  of  their  parents. ' 
Bp.  Pearxon. 

Prelatism  (prel'at-izm),  n.  Prelacy;  episco- 
pacy. 

The  councils  themselves  were  foully  corrupted  with 
ungodly  prelatiftn.  Milton. 

Prelatist  (prel'at-ist),  n.  [From  prelate.] 
An  advocate  for  prelacy  or  the  government 
of  the  church  by  bishops ;  a  High  Church- 
man. 

He  granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  but  catholics  axu.\pretotists.  Hume. 

Prelatize  t  (prel'at-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
prelatized;  ppr.  prelatizing.  1.  To  perform 
the  duties  of  a  prelate.  —  2.  To  uphold  or 
encourage  prelacy ;  to  encourage  High 
Church  practices. 

He  (Cyprian)  indeed  succeeded  into  an  episcopacy 
that  began  then  to  prelatize.  Milton. 

Prelatize  (prel'at-iz),  v.t.  To  bring  under 
the  influence  of  prelacy.  '  Prelatizing  the 
church  of  Scotland.'  Palfrey. 

Prelatryt  (prel'at-ri),  n.    Prelacy.    Milton. 

Prelature  (prel'at-ur),  n.  [Fr.  pre'lature.] 
The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Milman. 

Prelatyt  (prel'a-ti),  n.  Episcopacy;  pre- 
lacy. '  The  advancement  of  prelacy.'  Milton. 

Prelect  (pre-lekf),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  pre- 
lected; ppr.  prelecting.  [L.  prcelego,  prce- 
lecttis—prce,  before,  and  lego,  to  read.]  To 
read  a  lecture  or  discourse  in  public. 

Spitting  was  shown  to  be  a  very  difficult  act,  and 
publicly  prelected  upon  about  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  great  capital.  De  Quincey. 

Prelect  (pre-lekf),  v.t.  To  read  publicly  as 
a  lecture.  Horsley. 

Prelection  (pre-lek'shon),  n.  [L.  praelectio, 
prcelectionis,  a  reading  to  others.  ]  A  lecture 
or  discourse  read  in  public  or  to  a  select 
company,  as  to  a  class  of  students,  'The 
prelections  of  Faber.'  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Prelector  (pre-lek'tor),  n.  [L,  prculector.  See 
above.]  A  reader  of  discourses;  a  lecturer. 
Sheldon. 

Prelibatlon  (pre -li-ba 'slum),  n.  [From 
L.  prcelibo—prce,  before,  and  tibo,  to  taste.] 
1.  Foretaste ;  a  tasting  beforehand  or  by 
anticipation ;  as,  a  prelibation  of  heavenly 
bliss.  *  Rich  prelibationof  consummate  joy. ' 
Young.— 2.  An  effusion  or  libation  previous 
to  tasting. 

Preliminarily  (pre-lim'in-a-ri-li),  adv.  In 
a  preliminary  manner;  antecedently. 

Preliminary  (pre-lmi'in-a-ri),  a.  [Fr. 
preliminaire —  L.  prce,  before,  and  limen, 
threshold  or  limit.  ]  Introductory ;  pre- 
ceding the  main  discourse  or  business;  pre- 
fatory ;  as,  preliminary  observations  to  a 
discourse  or  book ;  preliminary  articles  to 
a  treaty;  preliminary  measures.—  SYN.  In- 
troductory, preparatory,  proemial,  previous, 
prior,  precedent. 

Preliminary  ( pre  -  lim '  in  -  a  -  ri ),  n.  Some- 
thing introductory,  previoustor  preparatory; 
something  to  be  examined  and  determined 
before  an  affair  can  be  treated  of  on  its 
own  merits ;  a  preparatory  act ;  as,  the  pre- 
liminaries to  a  negotiation  or  treaty ;  the 
preliminaries  to  a  combat. — SYN.  Introduc- 
tion, preface,  prelude. 

Prelimit  (pre-lim'it),  v.t.  To  limit  before- 
hand. [Rare,] 

PrelOOkt  (pre-lok'),  v.i.  To  take  a  look 
beforehand ;  to  look  forward.  Surrey. 

Prelude  (pre'lud  or  prel'ud),  n.  [Fr.  prelude, 
from  L.  prce,  before,  and  Indus,  play.] 

1.  Something  introductory,  or  that  shows 
what  is  to  follow;  something  preparatory  or 
leading  up  to  what  follows;  an  introductory 
performance.    *  A  costly  kiss,  the  prelude  to 
some  brighter  world.'    Tennyson. 

The  last  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the 
.^neis.  Addison. 

The  cause  is  more  than  the  prelude,  the  effect  is 
more  than  the  sequel,  of  the  fact.  Whnvtll. 

2.  In  music,  a  short  introductory  strain 
preceding   the   principal    movement,    per- 
formed ou  the  same  key  as  it,  and  intended 
to  prepare  the  ear  for  the  piece  that  is  to 
follow.  —  SYN.  Preface,   introduction,  pre- 
liminary, forerunner,  harbinger. 

Prelude  (pre-lud'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  preluded; 
ppr.  preluding.  1.  To  play  a  prelude  to;  to 
introduce  with  a  prelude;  to  serve  as  pre- 


Hide to ;  as,  to  prelude  a  concert  with  a 
lively  air;  a  lively  air  preludes  the  concert. 
2.  To  introduce  or  precede  something  that 
is  to  follow ;  to  lead  up  to ;  to  be  prepara- 
tory to. 

Beneath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 
This  music  sounded  like  a  march. 
And  with  its  chorus  seemed  to  be 
Preluding  some  great  tragedy.         Longfellow. 
Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts,  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still.  Tennyson. 

Prelude  (pre-lud'),  v.i.  To  serve  as  a  prelude 
or  introduction;  to  play  a  prelude  or  intro- 
duction; to  act  or  play  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prepare  for  some  main  business  to  follow. 
'  We  are  preluding  too  largely.*  Jeffrey. 

In  ascending  from  the  limestone,  the  coal,  before 
we  quit  the  subjacent  stratum,  preludes  to  its  fuller 
exhibition  in  the  superior  beds.  Ifheivell. 

Preluder  (pre-lud'er),  n.  One  who  preludes; 
one  who  plays  a  prelude. 

PrelUdial  (pre-lu'di-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
prelude;  serving  to  introduce;  introductory. 
Edin.  Rev. 

Preludious  (pre-lu'di-us),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  prelude ;  introductory.  Cleaveland. 

Preludium  (pre-lu'di-um),  n.  [L.L.]  A  pre- 
lude. 'The  rough  preludiumof  the  war.' 
Dryden. 

Prelumbar(pre-lum'bar), a.  [L.prce, before, 
and  lumbus,  a  loin.]  In  anat.  placed  before 
the  loins. 

Prelusive  (pre-lu'siv),  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  prelude;  introductory;  indi- 
cating that  something  of  a  like  kind  is  to 
follow.  'Prelusive  drops  (of  rain).'  Thom- 
son, 

Prelusively,  Prelusorily  (pre-lu'siv-li, 
pre-lu'so-ri-li),  adv.  By  way  of  introduc- 
tion or  prelude;  prefatorily;  previously. 

Preluspry  (pre-lu'so-ri),  a.  Introductory ; 
prelusive.  'The  prelusory,  lighter  brand- 
ishings  of  these  swords.'  Hammond. 

Premature  (pre'ma-tur),  a.  [L.  prcema- 
turus,  mature  or  ripe  too  early —prce,  before, 
and  maturus,  ripe.]  Happening,  arriving, 
existing,  performed  or  adopted  before  the 
proper  time ;  done,  said,  or  believed  too 
soon;  too  early;  untimely;  as,  a  premature 
fall  of  snow  in  autumn ;  a, premature  birth; 
a  premature  report  of  his  being  dead  was 
spread. 

In  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  (to  whatever  sub- 
ject they  may  relate)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same  tendency  to  a  pre- 
mature generalization.  D.  Stewart. 

Prematurely  (pre-ma-tur'li),  adv.  In  a 
premature  manner ;  too  soon ;  too  early ; 
before  the  proper  time;  over  hastily;  as, 
fruits  prematurely  ripened;  opinions  pi'e- 
maturely  formed ;  measures  prematurely 
taken;  a  report  prematurely  spread  abroad. 

Prematureness,  Prematurity  (pre-ma- 
tur'nes,  pre-ma-tur'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  premature  or  before  the  proper  time; 
precocity.  'The  vigorous  prematurity  of 
Chatterton's  understanding.'  T.  Warton. 

Premaxillary  (pre-maks'il-la-ri),n.  [L.  prce, 
before,  and  maxilla,  a  jaw-bone.]  In  anat. 
a  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  on  either  side, 
forming  its  margin,  anterior  to  the  true 
maxillary  bone. 

Premediate(pre-me'di-at),u.(.  To  advocate, 
as  a  cause.  [Rare.] 

Premeditate  (pre-med'i-tat), v.t.  pret.  <tpp. 
premeditated;  ppr.  premeditating.  [Fr.  pre- 
mediter.  It.  premeditare,  L.  prcemeditor — 
prce,  before,  and  meditor,  to  meditate.]  To 
think  on  and  revolve  in  the  mind  before- 
hand; to  contrive  and  design  previously;  as, 
to  premeditate  theft  or  robbery.  '  The  guilt 
of  premeditated  and  contrived  murder.' 
Shak.  '  With  words  premeditated  thus  he 
said.'  Dryden. 

Premeditate  (pre-med'i-tat),  v.i.  To  con- 
sider or  revolve  in  the  mind  beforehand;  to 
deliberate;  to  have  formed  in  the  mind  by 
previous  thought  or  meditation. 

They  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so  much  as  how  to 
premeditate.  Hoo&er. 

Premeditate  (pre-med'i-tat),  a.  Contrived 
by  previous  meditation;  premeditated. 

He  said  to  me  he  never  improved  his  interest  at 
court  to  do  a  premeditate  mischief  to  other  persons. 

Premeditately(pre-med'i-tat-li),adjj"'with 
previous  meditation.  'Premeditately  avoid- 
ed.' Burke. 

Premeditation  (pre-med'i-ta-shon),  n.  [L, 
prcemeditatio.  See  PREMEDITATE.]  1.  The 
act  of  premeditating  or  meditating  before- 
hand; previous  deliberation;  forethought. 

Verse  is  not  the  effect  of  sudden  thought ;  but  this 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  r/o;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  fAen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  u>ig;    wh,  w>Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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hinders  not  thai  soddesi  thought  may  be  represented 
in  rem.  rince  tkoM  Uioughn  mu»t  be  higher  than 
nature  on  rail*  without  fremtdaala*.  DryeUn. 

1  Previous  contrivance  or  design  formed  ; 
as.  the  premeditation  of  a  crime. 

Pre-mertdlan  (  pri-  me  rid'i  an),  a.  Imme- 
diately before  niiil-ilay;  specifically,  In  ytol. 
applied  to  the  seventh  of  the  fifteen  series 
Into  which  the  palaeozoic  strata  of  the  Ap- 
palachian chain  have  been  subdivided  by 
Professor  Rogers.  It  corresponds  to  our 
upper  Silurian. 

Premerltt  (pre-me'rit),  r.t     To  merit  or 


They  did  not  forgive  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had 
«o  much  frtmfrilei  of  them.  fltta  Baiiliie. 

Premlcest  (pre'mi-sei).  n.  [Fr  premieei, 
from  L  primitia,  first-fruits,  from  pnmtw, 
Brit)  Rrst-fralta. 

A  charger,  yearly  filled  with  fruits,  was  offered  to 
the  gods  at  their  festivals  as  the  frtmicei  or  first 
gatherings.  Drydnt. 

Premier  (pre'ml-er),  o.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pri- 
maritts,  of  the  first  rank,  from  primus,  first  ] 
1.  First  ;  chief  ;  principal  ;  as.  the  premier 
place  In  one's  estimation.  '  Premier  mini- 
sters of  state.'  Sici/t. 

The  Spaniard  challengelh  the  premier  place,  in 
regard  of  his  dominions.  Camttm. 

2  Most  ancient,  as  applied  to  a  peer  of  any 
decree  of  creation. 

Premier  (pre'ml-er),  n.  The  first  or  chief 
minister  of  state  ;  the  prime  or  premier 
minister. 

Premiership  (pre'mi-er-shlp),  n.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  the  lirst  minister  of  state. 

Premillennlal  (pre-mil-len'i-al),o.  Frevlous 
to  the  millennium. 

Premise  (prS-mli1).  r.t  pret  *  pp.  premised; 
ppr.  premising.  [L.  pramitto,  pramissum 
—pra,  before,  and  mitto,  to  send.)  1.  To 
set  forth  or  make  known  beforehand,  as  in- 
troductory to  the  main  subject;  to  offer 
previously,  as  something  to  explain  or  aid 
In  understanding  what  follows;  to  lay  down 
as  an  antecedent  proposition. 

We  must  premise  this  as  a  certain  and  fundamental 
proof. 


t  these  particulars  that  the  reader  may 
know  that  I  enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task. 

AMIsfn, 

2  t  To  send  before  the  time. 

O  let  the  vile  world  end. 
And  the  prtmitett  Raines  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together.  Shalt. 

Premise  (prf-mlz/y«.i  prctitpp  premised; 
ppr.  premising.  To  state  antecedent  pro- 
positions. '  I  must  premise  with  three  cir- 
cumstances.' Swift. 

Premise  (prem'is),  n.  (Fr.  premisse,  a 
premise,  one  of  the  two  first  propositions 
of  a  syllogism;  I.  pnrmwium,  what  Is  sent 
or  put  before—  pra,  before,  and  mitto,  to 
send  ]  1.  A  proposition  laid  down  as  a  base 
of  argument;  specifically,  in  toyie,  the 
name  applied  to  each  of  the  two  first  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  from  which  the 
inference  or  conclusion  is  drawn  ;  as,  All 
sinners  deserve  punishment;  A.  B.  is  a  sin- 
ner. These  propositions,  which  are  the 
premises,  being  true  or  admitted,  the  con- 
clusion follows,  that  A.  B.  deserves  punish- 
ment The  flrst  premise  Is  called  the  major 
premise,  the  second  the  minor  premise  See 

tntootaL 

While  the  frrmists  stand  nrm.  it  is  impossible  to 
shake  the  conclusion.  Dr.  H.  Mere. 

2.t  A  condition;  a  supposition. 

Here  ii  my  hand  :  the  fremuts  observed 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served. 

SAai 

&  pi  In  late,  that  part  or  the  beginning  of 
t  deed  or  conveyance  where  the  subject 
matter  is  stated  or  described  In  full,  after- 
wards referred  to  collectively  as  the  premi- 
tft.  Hence  4  Lands  and  houses  or  tene- 
ments; a  house  or  building,  and  the  out- 
houses and  places  belonging  to  it 

Premise  (prem'is),  n.  In  logic,  a  premise  or 
antecedent  proposition.  Whatety.  See  PRE- 
MISE. 

PremltKpre-mUO.-.t  (See  PREMISE.]  To 
premise. 

Premium  (prt-ml-um),  n.  (L  jnwntiuin.  a 
reward,  a  recompense  —  pra,  before,  and 
•ma,  to  take.  See  PRE-EMPTION  )  1  Pro- 
perly, a  reward  or  recompense;  specifically 
(a)  a  prlie  to  be  won  by  competition  ;  a  re- 
ward or  priie  offered  forsome  specific  thing. 
(6)  A  bonus;  an  extra  sum  paid  as  an  In- 
centive. (c)  A  bounty. 

he  Uwthat  obag.es  parishes  to  support  the  poo, 
Wen  a  premium  for  the  encouragement  of  idleness. 

(if)  A  fee  paid  for  the  privilege  of"  being 


taught  a  trade  or  profession.  •  The  lawyer 
articles  a  young  man  to  himself  without  a 
premium/  Dickens.—  2.  Something  offered 
or  given  for  the  loan  of  money,  usually  a 
sum  beyond  the  interest. 

Men  never  fail  to  bring  In  their  money  upon  a  land 
tax,  when  the  premium  or  interest  allowed  them  is 
suited  to  the  hazard  they  run.  AddisoH. 

3.  A  sum  paid  periodically  to  an  office  for 
insurance,  as  against  fire  or  loss  of  life  or 
property.  See  INSURANCE.  —4.  In  stock- 
broking,  the  value  above  the  original  cost 
or  price.,  as  of  shares  or  stock,  as  opposed  to 
dincount,  which  Is  the  value  below  the  ori- 
ginal cost —5. 1'sed  adjeetively,  in  the  sense 
of  prize-taking.  '  A  premium  tulip  of  a 
very  different  growth.  Dickens. 

Premna  (prem'na),  n.  [Gr.  premnon,  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Verbenaceaj.  The 
species  consist  of  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
natives  of  Asia  and  Australia,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odour  of  their  leaves.  The  leaves  of  P.  in- 
tcyrifolia  applied  to  the  head  are  said  to 
cure  headache.  P.  lattfolia  has  a  wood  of 
a  white  colour  and  firm  texture,  employed 
for  various  economical  purposes. 

Premolar  (pre-m61er),  n.  In  oust  ft  tooth 
between  the  canine  and  the  molars. 

Premonlsh  ( pre-mon'ish ),  v.  t.  (Prefix  pre, 
and  monifh,  as  in  admonish  (which  see).] 
To  forewarn ;  to  admonish  beforehand. 
Herrick. 

Premonlsnment  (pre-mon'ish-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  premomshing;  previous  warn- 
ing or  admonition  ;  previous  information. 
[Rare.] 

After  these  premeitiiHiHetits,  I  will  come  to  the 
compartitiou  itself.  ll\>:tf>n. 

Premonition  (pre-mo-ni'shon),  n.  Previous 
warning,  notice,  or  information;  as,  a  super- 
natural premonition  of  one's  death.  '  Those 
frequent  predictions  or  premonitions  of  our 
Saviour.'  Prynne. 

It  is  no  small  mercie  of  God  that  he  gives  us  warn- 
ing of  our  end ;  we  shall  make  an  ill  use  of  so  gracious 
a  premontlipn  if  we  make  not  a  meet  preparation  for 
our  passage.  Up.  Hall. 

Premonltive  (pre-mon'i-tiv),  o.  Premoni- 
tory. 

Premonltor  (pre-mon'i-ter),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  gives  premonition  or  previous 
warning.  Bo.  Hall 

Premonitorily  (pre-mon'i-to-ri-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  premonition. 

Premonitory  (pre-mon'1-to-ri),  a.  Giving 
previous  warning  or  notice;  as,  premonitory 
symptoms.  Dungluon. 
Premonstrant  (pre-mon'strant).  n.  [Fr. 
premontrf,  premonstrant,  from  Prtmantrf, 
near  Laon,  where  they  had  their  principal 
abbey.  Premontri  is  pre  montre,  O.Fr.  pre, 
monstre  =  L.  pratuni  inonstratum,  indicated 
meadow,  that  is,  pointed  out  in  a  dream  to 
the  founder. )  One  of  a  religious  order  of 
regular  canons  or  monks  of  PremontrS, 
near  Laon,  instituted  by  St.  Norliert  in 
1120,  whence  they  are  sometimes  termed 
Norbertines.  They  are  called  also  white 
canons.  Before  the  Reformation  they  had 
2000  monasteries,  among  which  were  500 
nunneries.  The  order  now  consists  of  a  few 
houses  in  Poland  and  the  Austrian  States, 
especially  in  Bohemia  Called  also  Pretnan- 
ftratensian. 

Premonstrate »  (prc-mon'strat).  v.t.  [L. 
prcemanstro—pra,  before,  and  monstro,  to 
show.  ]  To  foreshow ;  to  show  beforehand. 
Sir  J.  flaringtoti. 

Premonstratenslan(pre.mon'stra-ten"shi- 
an),  n.    Same  as  /'remonstrant. 
Preraonstratenslan(pre-mou'stra-ten"8hi- 
an),  o.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Premonstrants; 
as,  the  premonstratensian  order. 
Premonstration  t  (pre-mon-stra'shon),  n. 
The  act  of  premonstrating :  a  showing  be- 
forehand.    Stieiford, 

Premonstrator  t  (pre-mon'strat-er),  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  premonstrates,  or  shows 
Ixjorehand. 

Premorse  (prfi-mors"),  a.  [L.  pramordeo, 
pramortus  —  pra!.  before,  and  mordeo,  to 
gnaw  )  Bitten  off:  applied  in  bot.  to  a  root 
or  leaf  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off. 
Premosalc  (pre-m6-za'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
the  time  before  that  of  Moses;  as,  premosaic 
times. 

Promotion  (pre-mo'shon),  n.    Previous  mo- 
tion or  excitement  to  action. 
Premunire  (pre-niu-ni'rt ),  n.  Same  as  Prce- 
munire. 

Premnnlte(pre.mu-nlt'),  v.t.  [See  below.) 
To  guard  against  objection;  to  fortify 


'  Thought  good  to  premunite  the  succeeding 
treatise  with  this  preface.'  t'otherbu 

Premonition  (pre-mu-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  pra- 
munitio,  trom  prcfmunio,  to  defend  in  front 
or  beforehand.]  An  anticipation  of  objec- 
tions. '/'.;(((/. 

Premunitory  (prt-mu'nl-to-ri),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  a  premunire. 

Prenanthes  (pre-nan'th§z),  n.  [Or.  prtnes 
drooping,  and  anthos,  a  flower.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  Composite.  The  spe- 
cies are  chiefly  perennials,  natives  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  They  are  tall  smooth 
herbs,  with  alternate  lyrate  or  pinnatifld 
leaves,  and  large  lax,  often  drooping  heoils 
of  yellow,  violet,  or  white  flowers.  P  tnu- 
ralis,  or  ivy-leaved  wall  lettuce,  is  a  British 
plant,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  growing 
on  old  walls  and  rocks. 

Prender  (pren'der), «.  [Fr.  prendre,  to  take  ] 
In  law,  the  power  or  right  of  taking  a  thing 
before  It  is  offered. 

Prenomen  (pre-na'men),  n.  Same  as  Pra- 
nomen. 

Prenominal  (prg.nom'l-nalX  «•  Serving  as 
flrst  element  in  a  compound  name.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Prenominate  (prS-nom'i-nat),  v.t.  To  no- 
minate or  name  previously  or  beforehand ; 
to  forename. 

Prenominate  (pre-nom'l-nat),  a.  Fore- 
named.  'Prenominate  crimes.  Shak 

Prenomination  (pre-nom'i-na"shon),  n. 
The  privilege  of  naming  or  being  named 
flrst.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prenostlc  t  (pre-nos'tik),  n.  [L.  pra,  before, 
and  noscere,  to  know.)  A  prognostic.  Goiter. 

Prenote  (pre-n6f),  t>.  t.  To  note  or  designate 
previously  or  beforehand.  Foxe. 

Prenotlon  (prS-no'shon),  n.  A  notice  or 
notion  which  precedes  something  else  In 
time;  previous  notion  or  thought;  fore- 
knowledge. '  Had  some  prenotion  or  anti- 
cipation of  them.'  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Prensationt  (pren-sa'shon),  n.  (L.  prensa- 
tio,  from  prenso,  to  seize.]  The  act  of 
seizing  with  violence.  Barrow. 

Prent  (prent), ».t    To  print.    [Scotch.] 

Prent  (prent),  n.    Print.    [Scotch.) 

Prent-buke  (prent'buk),  n.  A  printed  book. 
'She  can  speak  like  a  prent-buke.'  Sir  W 
Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Prentice  (pren'tis).  A  colloquial  contraction 
of  Apprentice  (which  see).  Shak. 

Prenticeship  (pren'tis-ship).  A  contraction 
of  Apprenticeship  (which  see).  '  He  served 
a  prenticeship.'  Pope. 

Prentishode.t  n.  Apprenticeship.  Chaucer. 

Pronunciation  t  (pre.nun'shi-a"Bhon),n,  [L 
prcenuncio—  prat,  before,  and  nimcio,  to 
tell.)  The  act  of  telling  before.  Bailey. 

Prenunclous  t  (pre-nun'shus),  o.  Announc- 
ing beforehand ;  presaging.  Blount. 

Preoblige  (pre-6-bliJO,  v.t.  To  oblige  previ- 
ously  or  beforehand.  Tillotson. 

Preobtain  (pre-ob-tan'),  v.t.  To  obtain 
beforehand.  Smart. 

Preoccupancy(pre-ok'ku-pan-si),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  taking  possession  before  another ;  pre- 
occupation; as,  the  pre  occupancy  of  unoccu- 
pied land.— 2.  The  right  of  taking  possession 
before  others ;  as,  to  have  thepreocci/jxuir;/ 
of  land  by  right  of  discovery. 

Preoccupant  (pre-ok'ku-pant),  n.   One  who 

preoccupies. 

Preoccupatet  (pre-okTiu-pat),  »  «.  pret  <t 

pp.  preoccupated ;  ppr.  preoccupating.    [L. 

prceoccupo  —  pros,   before,   and   occupo,  to 

seize.)    Same  as  Preoccupy. 

Preoccupation  (pre-ok'ku-pa"shon),  n. 

1.  An    occupation    or    taking    possession 
before   another ;    prior    occupation ;    pre- 
possession. —2.  Anticipation  of  objections. 
South. 

Preoccupy (pre-ok'ku-pi),  v.  t.  (L.  praoccupo, 
to  seize  beforehand— pra,  before,  and  oc- 
cupo, to  seize.  See  Occupy.)  1.  To  take  pos- 
session of  before  another ;  as,  to  preoccupy 
a  country  or  land  not  before  occupied 

2.  To  engage  or  occupy  the  attention  of 
beforehand;  to  engross  beforehand;  to  pre- 
engage;  to  prepossess.    'Your  minds  pre- 
occupied with  what  you  rather  must  do 
than  what  you  should  '    Shak. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave 
something  to  reflections  than  to  preecfitpy  his  judg- 
ment. Arbuthttot. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  advantages  is.  that  it 
(this  world|/r«vr ufie i  Hie  mind ;  it  gets  the  first  hold 
and  the  first  possession.  l\iley 

Preomlnate  (pre-om'i-nat),  c.t.  [L.  pnr, 
before,  and  ominor,  to  prognosticate.)  To 
prognosticate ;  to  serve  as  an  omen  of ;  to 
portend. 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander 


MUr.  fat,  f»ll;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  piu;     note,  not,  move;       tflbe,  tnb,  bull:       oil.  pound;       u  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  fey. 
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entered  Babylon  they  were  thought  to  preominate 
his  death.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preopercular  (pre-6-per'ku-ler),  a.  In 
zool.  belonging  to  or  situated  in  the  oper- 
culum. 

Preoperculum  (pre-o-per/ku-Ium),  n.  1.  In 
hot.  the  fore-lid  or  operculum  in  mosses. — 
2.  A  part  of  the  gill-cover  of  a  fish.  See 
OPERCULUM. 

Preopinion  (pre-o-pin'yun),  n.  Opinion 
previously  formed ;  prepossession. 

Diet  holds  no  solid  rule  of  selection  ;  some  in  indis- 
tinct voracity  eating  almost  any ;  others,  out  of  a  tim~ 
QiouspreopiHioit,  refraining  from  many  things. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preoptiqn  (pre-op'shon),  n.    The  right  of 

first  choice. 
Preoral  (pre'6-ral),  a.     [L.  prce,  before,  and 

on,  or  is,  the  mouth.)   In  front  of  the  mouth. 
Preordain  (pre-or-dan'),  v.t.    To  ordain  or 

appoint  beforehand ;  to  predetermine. 

If  all  things  \*s  preordained  by  God,  and>so  demon- 
strated to  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  sin.  Hammond. 

Preorder  (pre-or'der),  v.t.  To  order  or 
arrange  beforehand ;  to  prearrange ;  to 
foreordain. 

The  free  acts  of  an  indifferent,  are,  morally  and 
rationally,  as  worthless  as  the  preordered  passion  of 
a  determined  will.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Preordinance  (pre-or'din-ans),  n.  Ante- 
cedent decree  or  determination.  Shak. 

Preordinate  (pre-or'din-at),  a.  Foreor- 
dained. Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Preordination  (pre-or'din-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  foreordaining;  previous  determina- 
tion. 

Prepaid  (pre-pad'),  p.  and  a.  Paid  in 
advance,  as  postage  of  letters. 

Prepalatal  (pre-pal'at-al),  a.  In  anat. 
immediately  in  front  of  the  palate ;  as,  the 
prepalatal  aperture. 

Preparable(pre-par'a-bl),  a.  [See PREPARE.] 
Capable  of  being  prepared. 

Preparance t  (pre-par'ans),  n.  Prepara- 
tion. 'All  this  busy  preparance  to  warre.' 
Sir  T.  More. 

Preparat,t  pp.    Prepared.    Chaucer. 

Preparation  (pre-pa-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  prce- 
paratio.  See  PREPARE.]  1.  The  act  of 
preparing  or  fitting  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, use,  service,  or  condition ;  as,  the 
preparation  of  land  for  a  crop  of  wheat; 
the  preparation  of  troops  for  a  campaign. 

2.  A  previous  measure  of  adaptation. 

I  will  show  viYtat  preparations  there  were  in  nature 
for  this  dissolution.  T.  Burnet. 

3.  Ceremonious  introduction ;  ceremony. 

I  make  bold  to  press,  with  so  \\\.t\z  preparation,  upon 
you.— You're  welcome.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  prepared,  made,  or  com- 
pounded for  a  particular  purpose ;  espe- 
cially, a  medical  substance  fitted  for  the 
use  of  a  patient. 

I  wish  the  chymists  had  been  more  sparing  who 
magnify  their  preparations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  The  state  of  being  prepared  orin  readiness; 
as,  a  nation  in  good  preparation  for  attack  or 
defence.  —6.  t  A  force  ready  for  combat,  as  an 
army  or  fleet. 

The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes.  Shak. 

7.  t  Accomplishment ;  qualification.  '  Your 
many  warlike,  courtlike,  and  learned  pre- 
parations.' Shak. — 8.  In  anat.  a  part  of  an 
animal  body  prepared  and  preserved  for 
anatomical  uses.— 9.  In  music,  the  disposi- 
tion of  dissonances  in  harmony  in  such  a 
manner  that  by  the  gradual  progression  of 
the  parts  they  are  rendered  less  harsh  to 
the  ear  than  they  would  be  without  such 
preparation. 

Preparative  (pre-par'at-iv),  a.  [^r.pre- 
parattf.]  Tending  or  serving  to  prepare  or 
make  ready ;  preparatory. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watchful 
nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge/rc/flrrtf/zY 
to  this  work.  South. 

Preparative  (pre-par'at-iv),  n.  1.  That 
which  is  preparative  or  preparatory  ;  what 
prepares  or  paves  the  way. 

Resolvedness  in  sin  can  with  no  reason  be  imagined 
a preparative  to  remission.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  That  which  is  done  to  prepare ;  prepara- 
tion. 

What  avails  it  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives for  our  voyage  if  we  do  not  actually  begin  the 
journey.  Dryden. 

Preparatively  (pre-par'at-iv-li),  adv. 
In  a  preparative  manner;  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion. Sir  J/1.  Hale. 

Preparator  (pre-par'a-ter),  n.  One  who 
prepares  subjects  beforehand,  as  anatomi- 
cal specimens,  subjects  of  dissection,  Ac. 
Agassiz. 


Preparatory (pre-parVto-ri),  a.  Preparing 
the  way  for  anything ;  serving  to  prepare 
the  way  for  some  proceeding  to  follow;  ante- 
cedent and  making  provision;  introductory; 
preparative;  as,  to  adopt  preparatory  mea- 
sures. 

Rains  were  but  preparatory;  the  violence  of  the 
deluge  depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great 
abyss.  T.  Burnet. 

Prepare  (pre-parO,  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  prepared ; 
ppr.  preparing.  [Fr.  preparer;  L.  prceparo, 
prceparatum—prce,  before,  and  paro,  to  set 
or  place  in  order,  to  get  ready.]  1.  To  fit, 
adapt,  or  qualify  for  a  particular  purpose, 
end,  use,  service,  orstate  by  any  means  what- 
ever ;  to  put  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  fit  for 
use  or  application;  to  make  ready;  as,  to  pre- 
pare ground  for  seed  by  tillage ;  to  prepare 
cloth  for  use  by  dressing ;  to  prepare  young 
men  for  college  by  previous  instruction. 

Our  souls  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light 

Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shade  of  night.  Dryden. 

Often,  with  a  personal  object,  to  make  to 
expect  something ;  to  make  ready  for  some- 
thing that  is  to  happen ;  to  give  notice  to ; 
as,  to  prepare  a  person  for  ill  news  or  cala- 
mity. 

Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding  day.   Shak. 

2.  To  get  ready ;  to  provide ;  to  procure  as 
suitable;  as,  to  prepare  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  for  troops.  '  Have  prepared 
great  store  of  wedding  cheer.'  Shak.  'To 
prepare  fit  entertainment  to  receive  our 
king.'  Milton. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  this  that  Absalom  pre- 
pared him  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him.  3  Sam.  xv.  i. 

SYN.  To  fit,  adjust,  adapt,  qualify,  equip, 
provide,  procure,  form,  make. 
Prepare  (pre-par'),  v.i.  1.  To  make  all 
things  ready;  to  put  things  in  suitable  order. 
'  Bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. '  Shak. — 2.  To 
take  the  necessary  previous  measures.  '  Dido 
preparing  to  kill  herself.'  Peacham.—3.  To 
make  one's  self  ready ;  to  hold  one's  self  in 
readiness. 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel.     Amos  iv.  12. 

Prepare!  (pre-par'),  «.    Preparation. 

Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war.    Shak. 

Preparedly  (pre-pard'li),  adv.  With  suit- 
able previous  measures.  Shak. 

Preparedness  (pre-pard'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  prepared  or  in  readiness. 

Preparer  (pre-par'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  prepares,  fits,  or  makes  ready. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  the  fittest  preparer  of  her  mind 
to  receive  such  a  doleful  accident,  came  to  visit  her. 
Wotton. 

Prepay  (pre-paO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  prepaid; 
ppr.  prepaying.  To  pay  before  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  article  purchased ;  to  pay  in 
advance;  to  pay  before  thepaymentfallsdue; 
as,  to  prepay  calls  upon  bank  or  railway 
shares,  &c. ;  to  prepay  letters  sent  by  post. 

Prepayment  (pre-pa'ment),  n.  Act  of  pay- 
ing beforehand ;  payment  in  advance,  as  of 
postage. 

Prepense  (pre-pens'),  a.  [L.  prcepensus— 
prce,  before,  and  pendo,  pensum,  to  weigh, 
lit.  weighed  before.  See  POISE.]  Deliber- 
ated or  devised  beforehand ;  premeditated ; 
aforethought:  usually  placed  after  the  word 
it  qualifies,  and  now  scarcely  used  except  in 
the  phrase  '  malice  prepense.' 

Malice  prepense  is  necessary  to  constitute  murder. 
Rlackstone. 

Prepense  t  (pre-pens'),  v.t.  To  weigh  or 
consider  beforehand.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Prepense  t  (pre-pens'),  v.t.  To  deliberate 
beforehand.  Spenser. 

Prepensely&re-pensli),  adv.  In  a  prepense 
manner. 

Prepollence,  Prepollency  (pre-pol'lens, 
pre-pol'len-si),  n,  [L.  prcepollens,  prcepolleo, 
to  be  very  powerful  or  strong— prce,  before, 
and  polleo,  to  be  able.]  Prevalence;  supe- 
riority of  power.  'The  prepollency  of  good 
over  evil.'  Paley. 

Preppllent  (pre-pollent),  a.  [See  above.  ] 
Having  superior  gravity  or  power ;  prevail- 
ing; predominating.  'The  ends  of  self-pre- 
servation or  of  prepollent  utility. '  Bp.  Hurd. 

Prepondert  (pre-pon'der),  v.t.  [See  PRE- 
PONDERATE. ]  To  outweigh.  '  Unless  ap- 
parencies  preponder  truths.'  Wotton. 

Preponderance  (pre-pon'der-ans),  n.  [See 
PREPONDERATE.]  l.  The  state  or  quality  of 
preponderating  or  being  preponderant;  an 
outweighing;  superiority  of  weight.— 2.  Su- 
periority of  power,  force,  or  weight,  in  a 
figurative  sense;  as,,  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence. 


Preponderancy  (pre-pon'der-an-si),  n.  Same 
as  Preponderance.  'A  preponderancy  of 
those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency 
to  move  the  inclination.'  Edwards. 

Preponderant  (pre-pon'der-ant),  a.  Out- 
weighing. 'The  preponderant  scale  must 
determine.'  Reid. 

Preponderantly  (pre-pon'der-ant-li),  adv. 
In  a  preponderant  manner;  so  as  to  prepon- 
derate or  outweigh  ;  in  the  greater  degree ; 
chiefly. 

Preponderate  (pre-pon'der-at),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  preponderated;  ppr.  preponderating.  [L. 
prcepondero,  prceponderatum—prce,  before, 
andpondero,  to  weigh, from  pondu8,ponderix, 
a  weight,  from  pendo,  to  cause  to  hang 
down,  to  suspend.  See  POISE.]  1.  To  out- 
weigh; to  overpower  by  weight;  to  have 
more  weight  or  influence  than. 

An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  tlie 
centre  of  the  balance,  tt\\\  preponderate  greater  mag- 
nitudes. Glan-ville. 

2.f  To  cause  to  prefer;  to  decide. 

The  desire  to  spare  Christian  blood  preponderates 
him  for  peace.  Fuller. 

3.  t  To  ponderer  considerpreviously.  SAa/(es- 
bury. 

Preponderate  (pre-pon'der-at),  v.i.  pret. 
preponderated;  ppr.  preponderating.  1.  To 
exceed  in  weight;  hence,  to  incline  or  de- 
scend, as  the  scale  of  a  balance. 

That  is  no  just  balance  wherein  the  heaviest  side 
will  not  preponderate.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

2.  To  exceed  in  influence  or  power ;  to  have 
the  greater  weight  or  influence;  to  outweigh 
others;  as,  self-interest  is  apt  to  preponder- 
ate iu  our  deliberations.  'The  party  which 
preponderated  in  the  House  of  Commons.' 
Macaiday. 

Preponderatingly  ( pre-pon'der-at-ing-li ), 
ado.  Preponderantly. 

Preponderation  (pre-pon'der-a"shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  preponderating  or  out- 
weighing anything,  or  of  inclining  to  one 
side;  preponderance. 

In  matters  which  require  present  practice,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  mere  Preponderation  of 
probable  reasons.  Watts. 

2.  t  The  act  of  mentally  weighing  or  consi- 
dering beforehand. 

PrepOSe  (pre-poz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pro- 
posed; ppr.  prcposinrj.  [Prefix  pre,  and  pose; 
Fr.  proposer.]  To  put  before. 

Preposition  (pre-po-zi'shon),  n.  [L.  prcepo- 
sitio,  from  prcepono — prce,  before,  andpono, 
to  place.  See  POSITION.  ]  1.  In  gram,  a  part 
of  speech  which  is  used  to  show  the  relation 
of  one  noun  or  pronoun  to  another  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  which  derives  its  name  from  be- 
ing usually  placed  before  the  word  which 
expresses  the  object  of  the  relation ;  as, 
medicines  salutary  to  health ;  music  agree- 
able to  the  ear;  virtue  is  valued  for  its  ex- 
cellence; a  man  is  riding  to  Oxford  from 
London ;  he  was  struck  with  a  whip.  They 
are,  however,  in  many  cases  placed  after  the 
word  governed;  as,  which  person  do  you 
speak  to?  what  are  you  thinking  about? — 
Inseparable  prepositions,  certain  particles 
never  found  singly,  or  uncompounded,  as  in 
English  be-,  for-,  fore-,  mis-,  &c.,  which  oc- 
cur in  such  words  as  be-stir,  for-sake,  fore- 
see, mix-take,  &c.— 2.t  Proposition;  exposi- 
tion; discourse. 

The  bishop  of  Langers,  because  he  was  a  prelate, 
began  to  speak  and  make  his  preposition  well  and 
sagely.  Ld.  Berners. 

Prepositional  (pre-po-zi'shon-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  nature  or  function 
of  a  preposition;  as,  the  prepositional  usage 
of  a  word. 

Prepositiqnally  (pre-po-zi'shon-al-li),  a.  In 
a  prepositional  manner;  as,  'concerning' is 
a  participle  used  prepositionally. 

Prepositive  (pre-poz'it-iv),  a.  Put  before ; 
as,  a  prepositive  particle.  Tooke. 

Prepositive  (pre-poz'it-iv),  n.  A  word  or 
particle  put  before  another  word.  Tooke. 

Prepositor  (pre-poz'it-er),  n.  [L.  prceposi- 
tor,  from  prce,  before,  and  pono,  to  put.]  A 
scholar  appointed  by  the  instructor  to  in- 
spect other  scholars ;  a  monitor. 

Prepositure  (pre-poz'it-ur),  n.  [L.  prce- 
positura.  See  PROVOST.  ]  The  office  or  place 
of  a  provost;  a  provostship.  Bp.  Lowth. 

Prepossess  (pre-poz-zes'),  v.t.  1.  To  preoc- 
cupy, as  ground  or  land;  to  take  previous 
possession  of. 

But  there  before  her  was 
A  youthful  man,  vt\\o  prepossessed  her  room. 

Beaumont. 

2.  To  preoccupy  the  mind  or  heart  of;  to 
fill  or  imbue  beforehand  with  some  opinion 
or  estimate;  to  prejudice;  as,  his  appear- 


ch.  c/iain;      Ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  gv;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;     TH,  then;     th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  a2iire.— See  KEY. 
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ance  and   manners   strongly  ,.-, 

them  In  his  favour.  Pnpoaus  la  more 
frequently  uted  in  a  good  MOM  than  prrju- 
diet,  and  too  participial  adjective pr.jot.m- 
say  ha*,  always  a  good  sense. 

It  Is  SBaiwfM  that  much  a  doctrine  was  Irreconcil- 
abk  with  tha  Interests  of  an,  party  out  of  power.whose 
best  hope  to  regant  it  is  commonly  by  fnf^ttttutf 
the  luuon  with  a  bad  opinion  of  their  adversaries. 
HaUam. 

Pr»pO«»esstng(pre.poz-i4nr1ng).a.  Tending 
L.  invite  favour  before  there  Is  any  rational 
ground  for  It;  having  the  power  of  creating 
an  Impression  favourable  to  the  owner;  en- 
gaging: said  especially  of  the  external  char- 
acterittlct  of  a  perton;  at.  a  prtpostttling 
face  or  manner. 

Prepossesllon  (pr*-po*  zesh'on),  n.  1  Pre- 
occupation ;  prior  possession  Hammond 
£  Preconceived  opinion;  the  effect  of  previ- 
ous impressions  on  the  mind  or  heart,  In 
favour  or  against  any  person  or  thing.  It 
It  often  used  In  a  good  sense;  sometimes  It 
is  equivalent  In  prejudice,  and  sometimes  a 
softer  name  for  it  In  general.  It  conveys  an 
idea  lets  odious  than  prejudice.  'Captivated 
totbciedeceiiinsi prepossessions.'  (Jlam-ilte. 
'  Tnepr«j»o«afwi0Tur  of  childhood  and  youth. ' 
D.  SUwart. 

I  am  delighted  to  think.  Walter,  that  you  seem  en- 
ttrety  to  have  overcome  the  unfavourable  fnfotirs- 
ii*n  which  at  nrst  you  testified  towards  our  excellent 
neighbour.  Lord  Lylten. 

STX  Preoccnpancy, preoccupation, prejudg- 
meut,  bias,  bent 

Prepossessor  (prf-poz-zei'er),  n.  One  that 
prepotsesset;  one  that  possesses  before  an- 
other. 

They  signify  only  a  hare  fnffvirrtrvr.  one  that 
d  the  land  before  the  present 


Preposterous  <  pre-pos'ter-us),  a.  [L  pro- 
postenu—j'TfK,  before,  and  posterns,  coming 
after.  See  POSTERIOR.  )  1.  1  Lit.  having  that 
flnt  which  ought  to  be  last;  inverted  in 
order. 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  fftfes- 
ttrvKi.  because  I  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian  earth. 
which  was  first  in  the  order  of  nature.  ll'oednartt. 

2.  Contrary  to  nature,  reason,  or  common 
tense;  utterly  and  glaringly  foolish;  totally 
opposed  to  the  fitness  of  things;  manifestly 
absurd.     'Most  preposterous  conclusions.' 
Shak.     '  It  not  such  a  preposUrous  govern- 
ment against  the  first  order  of  nature,  for 
women  to  rule  over  men?'  Boom. 

Whart  more  fnfoamnu  than  to  see 
A  merry  beggar  »  mirth  in  misery  I         Drytltii. 
The  haad-dreases  of  the  ladies,  during  my  youth. 
were  alfr,f,airau  lite.  K*f,r,. 

3.  Foolish;  absurd:  applied  to  persona. 

Prt?*t<m>Mt  ass  1  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain  'd  ! 

Skat 

ST».  Perrerted,  wrong,  Irrational,  foolish, 
monstrous,  ataurd. 

PrepOBterously(pre  pos'ter-us-lO.adr).  1.  In 
a  preposterous  manner;  the  wrong  or  In- 
verted order  absurdly;  foolishly.  —2.  t  With 
the  hind  part  foremost;  bottom  upwards. 

He  groaned,  tumbled  to  the  earth,  and  stayed 
A  mighty  while  frrfatttrnttiy.  ChafiMan. 

Preposterousness  (prf-pos'ter-us-nes),  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  preposterous; 

wrong  order  or  method  ;  absurdity;  incon- 

ilstonry  with  nature  or  reason. 
Prepotency  (pre-po'ten-sl),  n  [I.  prcejio. 

tentia  —pra,  before,  and  potcnlia,  power  ] 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  prepotent; 

superior  power  ;  predominance. 
Prepotent  (pre-po'tent),  a.  [L.  pnrpotent- 

pra,  before,  and  pottns,  powerful.  ]  1  Ten' 

powerful;  having  a  superiority  of  power. 
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t  Pottestlng  superior  Innnence;  prevailing 
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«n  In  voluble  mystery  that 
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ents  In  the  Immea. 


..    [Fr.,  ,. 

fn-]    A  prolongation  of  the 
penis,  covering  the  glans;  the 


RWunctuallty  (pre'pungk-tu-an-tl),   n. 
•  than  punctuality.  as  the  habit  of  keep- 
aijointment  or  other  engagement 
before  the  time;  excesrivl  punc- 


la  Mr.  A  ruin  Helps'  •  I.  Memorlam  '  In  this  month's 


mtilatt.  speaking  of  Charles  Dickens's   more 

than  punctuality,  he  Has  happily  described  the  qua- 
lity by  so  characteristic  a  term  ' frrfunauality.' 
that  the  word  must  henceforth  assume  a  recognized 
place  in  our  language.  JVo&s  attd  Qufritx. 

Preputlal  (pre-pn'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  prepuce  or  foreskin.  Bp.  Corbet. 

Pre-Raphaellsm  (pre-rafa-el-lzm), ».  Same 
at  Pre-  liaphaelititm. 

Pre-Raphaelite  <  I'";  raf'u  ,  ]  1 1 ).  a  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  pre  Uiij.haelit- 
Itm  (which  see) ;  as,  pre-Raphaelite  theories; 
the  pre-Kaphaelite  school. 

Pre-Raphaellte(pre-raf'a-el-it),n.  Onewho 
practises  or  favours  the  style  of  art  before 
the  time  of  Raphael ;  one  who  adopts  pre- 
Ruphaelitism  (which  see). 

Pre-Raphaelltlsm  (pie-raf'a-el-lt-izm),  n. 
The  system  or  style  of  painting  practised  by 
the  early  painters  before  the  time  of  Raphael ; 
the  modern  revival  of  their  style  or  system. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  the  style  is  a 
rigid  adherence  to  natural  form  and  effect, 
and  the  consequent  rejection  of  all  effort! 
to  elevate,  beautify,  or  heighten  the  effect 
in  any  way  by  ideal  modifications  either  in 
drawing,  arrangement,  or  colouring,  based 
on  conventional  rules  derived  from  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  several 
schools.  See  extract. 


m  has  but  one  principle,  that  of 
uncompromising  truth  in  all  that  it  does,  obtained 
by  working  everything,  down  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tail. from  nature  and  from  nature  only.  Or,  where 
imagination  is  necessarily  trusted  to.  by  always  en- 
deavouring to  conceive  a  fact  as  it  really  was  likely 
to  have  happened,  rather  than  as  it  most  prettily 


, 

ve  happened.  Every  frt-Raphaelite  land- 
scape  background  is  painted  to  the  last  touch,  in 
the  open  air.  from  the  thing  itself.  Every  firt-Ra- 
fMotlite  figure,  however  studied  in  expression,  is  a 
true  portrait  of  some  living  person.  Every  minute 
accessory  is  painted  in  the  same  manner.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  main  fre-Raphatlitr  principle.  Rvxkin. 

Prerempte  (pre-rt  m6t').  a.  More  remote 
In  previous  time  or  prior  order.  Dr.  £.  Dar- 
win. 

Prerequlre  (prt-rt-kwlr').  v.t.  pret.  A  pp. 
prerequired;  ppr.  prerequiring.  To  require 
previously.    Hammond. 
Prerequisite  (pre-rek'wi-ziti,  n.  Previously 
required  ;   necessary  to  something   subse- 
quent    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Prerequisite  (pre-rek'wl-zit),  n.  Something 
that  is  previously  required  or  necessary  to 
an  end  proposed. 

Class  is  a  notion,  itself  the  result  of  an  induction  it 
cannot  therefore  be  postulated  as  a  frmquisii,  or 
element  of  that  process  itself.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Preresolve  (pre-re-zolvO,  r.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
preraolved;  ppr.  preresolving.  To  resolve 
previously.  Sir  JS.  Dtring. 

Prerogative  (pre-rog-a-tlv),  n.  [L.  prcrro- 
gativa,  called  upon  to  vote  first,  having  the 
first  vote,  precedence  in  voting,  privilege, 
prerogative,  from  prcerogo,  to  ask  before— 
pra,  before,  and  rogo,  to  ask.)  1.  An  exclu- 
sive or  peculiar  privilege  ;  a  privilege  be- 
longing to  one  in  virtue  of  his  character  or 
position;  an  Indefeasible  right;  inanarrower 
sense,  an  official  and  hereditary  rightwhich 
may  be  asserted  without  question,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility or  accountability  as  to  the  fact  and 
manner  of  its  exercise;  as,  the  prerogative 
of  a  father  to  exact  obedience  from  his  chil- 
dren ;  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  determine  on  the  validity  of 
the  election  of  Its  own  members. 

•atms  which  Cod  gave  unto  Peter  .  . 

op  of  Rome's  cause  nothing  at  nil. 
„    t  Rf.  Garttntr. 

Myiortunes  having  cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me 
this  frtriiam  of  speech.  i*Xt 

it  Pre-eminence;  precedence.  "Then  give 
me  leave  to  have  prerogative.  Shak.—  The 
royal  prerogative  Is  that  special  pre-emin- 
ence which  a  sovereign  has  over  all  other 
persons,  and  out  of  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  right  of  the  regal  dignity.  In 
ntnln  the  royal  prerogative  Includes  the 
right  of  making  war  and  concluding  peace, 
"I  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors  of 
making  treaties,  etc.  —  Prerogative  court, 
in  Oreat  Britain,  an  ecclesiastical  court  for- 
merly existing  for  the  trial  of  testamentary 
causes,  where  the  deceased  had  left  effects 
in  two  different  dioceses.  This  jurisdiction 
was  taken  away  from  the  ecclesiastics  and 
transferred  to  a  new  court,  called  the  pro- 
bate court,  by  20  and  21  Viet.  lxxvii.-/>r>ro. 
gatice  writ,  in  law,  a  process  Issued  upon 
extraordinary  occasions  on  proper  cause 
shown  They  are  the  writs  of  procedendo, 
mandamus,  prohibition,  yuo  uarranto  ha- 
bean  cfirptu.  certiorari 


'  Prerogatlvely  <pr6-rog'a-tiv-liX  «<*».     Bv 

j    exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege 
Pres.t  Frees, t  n.     Press;  crowd;  throng 
Chanter. 

Presage  (pre-saj  or  pres'aj),  n.  [Fr  prt- 
tage,  L  prcuagiu  m,  from  prcuagio,  to  have  a 
foreboding— pros,  before,  and  tagio,  to  per- 
ceive quickly  or  keenly  by  the  senses;  allied 
to  login.  See  SAGE.)  1.  Something  which 
portends  or  foreshows  a  future  event;  a 
prognostic ;  an  omen ;  a  previous  token  or 
indication. 

Dreams  hare  generally  been  considered  .  .     as 
friiafts  of  what  is  to  happen.  Addutn 

2.  A  foreboding  or  presentiment ;  a  feeling 
that  something  Is  to  happen;  a  prophecy  or 
prediction;  power  of  seeing  into  the  futui. 
foreknowledge.  'And  the  sad  augurs  mock 
their  own  presage. '  Shot.  •  If  heart's  pn- 
be  not  vain.'  Shak. 


If  there  be  aught  otfretage  in  the  mind 

This  day  will  Be  remarkable  in  ray  life.      Milton. 

SVK.  Prognostic,  omen,  token,  sign. 
Presage  (pre-saj'),  «.,.   pret  &  pp.  pre. 
saged;  ppr.  presaging.    1.  To  forebode;  to 
foreshow;  to  indicate  by  some  present  fact 
what  Is  to  follow  or  come  to  past. 

If  I  may  trust  the  nattering  truth  of  sleep 
My  dreams  fretaft  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 

2.  To  foretell;  to  predict;  to  prophesy*** 

Wish'd  freedom  I  frtsagt  you  soon  will  find. 

3.  t  To  point  out,  as  a  road  or  path  Spenser 
Presage  (pr«-saj/),  n.i.  pret  &  pp.  presaged'- 

ppr.  presaging.    To  form  or  utter  a  predic- 
tion :  sometimes  with  o/. 

That  by  certain  signs  we  may  pretagt 

O/ heats  and  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous  rage. 

Presageful  (pre-saj'ful),  o.  Full^of  pre- 
sages;  containing  presages;  ominous  'Sad 
presageful  thought'  Savage.  'Dark  In  the 
glass  of  some  presageful  mood. '  Tennyson 
Presagement  ( pre-saj'ment),  n.  LA  fore^ 
boding;  foretoken. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentic  fr,n,e,mml  of 
ill  luck,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing  can 
be  naturally  feared.  Sir-  T.  £toiviu 

2.  A  foretelling;  prediction. 
Presager  (pre-saj'er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  presages  or  foretells;  a  foreteller;  a 

foreshower.    Shak. 
Presartorial  (pre-sar-to'rl-al).  a.    [L  prat, 

before,  and  sartor,  a  tailor.]  Before  the  age 

of  tailoring ;  previous  to  the  use  of  fashioned 

garments. 

Bran  had  its  prophets,  and  the  tniartcrial  sim- 
plicity of  Adam  its  martyrs,  tailored  impromptu 
from  the  tar-pot  of  incensed  neighbours,  and  sent 
forth  to  illustrate  the  'featherecT  Mercury'  as  de- 
fined by  Webster  and  Worcester.  ?.  R.  LowtJl. 

Presbyope  (pres'bl-op),  n.  One  affected  with 
presbyopia;  one  who  is  long-sighted;  a  pret- 
byte. 

Presbyopia  (pres-bi-6'pi-aX  "-  [Or.jmtayt, 
old,  and  ops,  the  eye.]  An  Imperfection  of 
vision  commonly  attendant  upon  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  life,  in  which  near  ob- 
jects are  seen  less  distinctly  than  those  at  a 
distance;  preshytla.  It  is  usually  caused  by 
flattening  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  convex 
spectacles  are  required. 

Presbyoplc  (pres-bl-op'ik),  a.  Pertaining  t» 
presbyopia ;  affected  with  presbyopia ;  far- 
sighted;  presbytlc. 

Presbyopy  (pres-bi'6-pi),  n.  See  PRESBY- 
OPIA. 

Presbyte  (pres'blt),  n.  [Or.  presbutls  an 
elderly  person.  ]  A  person  affected  with 
presbytia  or  presbyopia  (which  see). 

Presbyter  (pres'bi-t«r).  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
presbyteros,  compar.  of  pretbyt.  old.  Priest 
is  the  same  word  in  a  greatly  altered  form  ) 
1.  An  elder  or  a  person  somewhat  advanced 
in  age,  who  had  authority  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church.— 2.  A  priest;  a  parson.  'New 
presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.'  Mil- 
Ion.—  3.  The  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  chnrrh. 
4.  t  A  Presbyterian  Hudibrai. 

Presbyteral  (preslrf-ter-al),  a.  Relating  to 
a  presbyter  or  presbytery. 

Presbyterate  (pres'bi-u-r-at),  n.  1.  A  presby- 
tery.—2.  The  ofllce  or  station  of  a  presbj'ter 

Presbyteress  (pres'bi-tcr-es),  n.  A  female 
presbyter.  Bale. 

Presbyterial  (pres-bi-te'ri-al),  a.  Same  at 
Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian  (pres-bi-te'ri-an),  o.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  presbyter.  —  2.  Pertaining  to 
presbyters  as  governors  in  a  church;  per- 
taining to  ecclesiastical  government  by  pres- 
byteries, or  to  those  who  uphold  such  gov- 
ernment; as,  prrnbi/terian  government;  tin- 
presbyterian  church ;  the  prcsbyterian  reli- 
gion. 
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Presbyterian  (pres-bi-te'ri-an),  n,  I.  One 
that  maintains  the  validity  of  ordination 
and  government  by  presbyters. —2.  A  mem- 
ber of  that  section  of  the  Christian  church 
who  hold  that  there  is  no  order  in  the 
church  as  established  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  superior  to  that  of  presbyters,  and 
who  vest  church  government  in  presby- 
teries or  associations  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  possessed  all  of  equal  powers,  with- 
out any  superiority  among  them  either  in 
office  or  in  order. 

Presbyterianism  (pres-bi-te'ri-an-izm),  n. 
The  doctrines,  principles,  and  discipline  or 
government  of  presbyterians. 

Presbyterite  t  (pres'bi-ter-it),  n.  Presby- 
tery in  its  first  sense.  '  The  distinct  order 
of  the  Presbyterite.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Presbyterium  (pres-bi-te'ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
presbyterion.]  In  arch,  that  part  of  the 
church  where  divine  offices  are  performed : 
applied  to  the  choir  or  chancel,  because  it 
was  the  place  appropriated  to  the  bishop, 
priest,  and  other  clergy,  while  the  laity  were 
confined  to  the  body  of  the  church. 

Presbytership  (pres'bi-ter-ship),  n.  Same 
as  Prcsbyterate. 

Presbytery  (pres'bi-te-ri),  n.  1.  A  body  of 
elders  in  the  Christian  church,  whether 
priests  or  laymen. 

Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was 
ijiven  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery,  i  Tim.  iv.  14. 

2.  A  judicatory,  consisting  of  the  pastors 
of  all  the  churches  of  any  particular  pres- 
byterian  denomination  within  a  given  dis- 
trict, along  with  their  ruling  (i.e.  presid- 
ing) elders,  there  being  one  ruling  elder 
from  each  church-session  commissioned  to 
represent  the  congregation  in  conjunction 
\vith  the  minister.  The  functions  of  the 
presbytery  are,  to  grant  licenses  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  to  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  such  as  apply  for  them ;  to  ordain 
ministers  to  vacant  charges;  to  judge  in 
cases  of  reference  for  advice,  and  in  com- 
plaints and  appeals  which  come  from  the 
church- sessions  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery ;  and  generally  to  superintend 
whatever  relates  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  several  congregations  under  its 
charge,  both  in  respect  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. Appeals  may  be  taken  from  the 
presbytery  to  the  provincial  synod,  and 
thence  to  the  general  assembly.  —  3.  The 
presbyterian  religion.  'The  question  be- 
tween episcopacy  and  presbytery.'  Craik.— 
4.  In  arch,  the  presbyterium  (which  see). 

Presbytia  (pres-bit'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  presbytes, 
an  old  person.]  Same  as  Presbyopia.  Dun- 
gt  i-noti. 

Presbytic  (pres-bit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  presbytia.  Dunglison. 

Prescience  (pre'shi-ens),  n.  [L.  prescientia. 
See  PRESCIENT.  1  Foreknowledge;  know- 
ledge of  events  before  they  take  place;  fore- 
sight. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na- 
ture, God  s  prescience  is  certain.  South. 

Prescient  (pre'shi-ent),  a.  [L.  prcesciens, 
prcescientis,  ppr.  of  prcescio,  to  foreknow  — 
pros,  before,  gcto,  to  know.]  Foreknowing; 
having  knowledge  of  events  before  they 
take  place. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood, 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand?  Pope. 
And  I  am  prescient  by  the  very  hope 
And  promise  set  upon  me,  that,  henceforth. 
Only  my  gentleness  shall  make  me  great, 
My  humbleness  exalt  me.         E.  K.  Br<nuning. 

Prescind  (pre-sind'),  v.t.  (X.  prcescindo— 
prce,  before, and  scindo,  to  cut.]  l.t  To  cut 
off;  to  abstract. — 2.  In  metaph.  to  consider 
by  a  separate  act  of  attention  or  analysis. 
'  Not  an  abstract  idea  compounded  of  in- 
consistencies, and  prescinded  from  all  real 
things. '  Be  rkeley. 

Prescindent  (pre-sind'ent),  a.  Prescinding; 
abstracting.  Cheyne. 

Prescioust  (pre'shi-us),  a.  [L.  prcescitts— 
prce,  before,  and  scio,  to  know.]  Prescient; 
foreknowing;  having  foreknowledge.  *Pre- 
sciaus  of  ills.'  I>ryden. 

Prescribe  ( pre-skrib'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pre- 
scribed;  ppr.  prescribing.  [L.  prcescribo — 
prce,before,and  scribo,  to  write.  See  SCRIBE.  J 

1.  To  lay  down  authoritatively  for  direction; 
to  give  as  a  rule  of  conduct;  as,  to  prescribe 
laws  or  rules. 

Prescribe  not  us  our  duties.  Shak. 

There's  joy,  when  to  wild  will  you  laws  prescribe. 

Dryden. 

2,  In  med.  to  direct  to  be  used  as  a  remedy. 

The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices  by  cor- 


rection; and  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no  more  an 
enemy  to  the  offender  than  the  physician  to  the 
patient,  when  tie  prescribes  harsh  remedies. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  direct.  'Let  streams  prescribe  their 
fountains  where  to  run.'  Dryden.  —  SYN. 
To  appoint,  order,  command,  dictate,  or- 
dain, institute,  establish. 
Prescribe  (pre-skrib'},  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  pre- 
scribed; ppr.  prescribing.  1.  To  give  law;  to 
lay  down  rules  or  directions;  to  dictate. 

The  a«isuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others, 
and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions,  is  a 
constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our  j  udgments. 

Locke. 

2.  To  write  or  give  medical  directions ;  to 
direct  what  remedies  are  to  be  used;  as,  to 
prescribe  for  a  patient  in  a  fever.  —  3.  In 
law,  (a)  to  claim  by  prescription ;  to  claim 
a  title  to  a  thing  by  immemorial  use  and 
enjoyment :  with  for;  as,  to  prescribe  for  a 
right  of  way,  of  common,  or  the  like.  (6)  To 
become  extinguished  or  of  no  validity 
through  lapse  of  time,  as  a  right,  debt,  ob- 
ligation, and  the  like. 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  prescribe 
or  come  into  disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecutive  years  of 
exemption.  Arbuthnot. 

The  negative  prescription  of  obligations  by  the 
lapse  of  forty  years,  was  first  introduced  by  the  sta- 
tute 1469,  c.  29,  which  declares  that  the  person  hav- 
ing interest  in  an  obligation  shall  follow  the  same 
within  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  take  document 
thereupon ;  and  if  he  does  not,  that  it  shall  prescribe 
and  be  of  no  avail.  Belt. 

Prescriber  (pre-skiib/er),  n.  One  that  pre- 
scribes; one  who  directs  medically;  one 
who  gives  any  rules  or  directions.  'God 
the  prescriber  of  order.'  Fotherby. 

Prescript  (pre'skript),  a.  [L.  prcescriptits. 
See  PRESCRIBE.]  Directed;  set  down  as  a 
rule;  prescribed.  'A prescript  form  of  words.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Prescript  (pre'skript),  n.  [L.  prcescriptum. 
See  PRESCRIBE,]  l.t  A  direction;  a  medical 
order;  a  prescription.  Bp.  FelL — 2.  Direc- 
tion ;  precept ;  model  prescribed.  '  Divine 
prescript.'  Milton. 

Prescriptibility  (pre-skrip-ti-bil'i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  prescriptible.  Story. 

Prescriptible  (pre-skrip'ti-bl),  a.  Suitable 
for  being  prescribed ;  depending  or  derived 
from  prescription.  'If  the  matter  were 
prescriptible.'  Graf  ton. 

Prescription  (pre-skrip'shon),  n.  [L.  prce- 
scriptio.  See  PRESCRIBE.]  1.  The  act  of 
prescribing  or  directing  by  rules;  that  which 
is  prescribed;  direction;  prescript. 

Who  vainly  brake  the  covenant  of  their  God, 

Nor  in  the  ways  of  his  prescription  trod.     Sandys. 

2.  In  med.  a  direction  of  remedies  for  a  dis- 
ease, and  the  manner  of  using  them;  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  medicines  or  remedies 
to  be  used  by  a  patient. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescription  s  are  not  kept, 
Hath  left  me.  Shaft. 

3.  A  claim  or  title  based  on  long  use  or  cus- 
tom ;  specifically,  in  law,  the  claim  of  title 
to  a  thing  by  virtue  of  immemorial  or  long 
use  and  enjoyment ;  or  the  right  to  a  thing 
derived  from  such  use,  such  as  a  right  of 
way,  or  of  common,  or  the  like;  as,  to  acquire 
possession  of  a  thing  by  prescription.    After 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  thirty,  and  in 
many  cases  for  twenty  years,  a  prima  facie 
title  arises  by  prescription  to  the  thing  en- 
joyed, and  unless  such  enjoyment  have  con- 
tinued under  some  consent  or  agreement, 
the  title  becomes  in  sixty  years  absolute 
and  indefeasible.    Prescription  differs  from 
custom,  which  is  a  local  usage,  and  not  an- 
nexed to  any  person,  whereas  prescription 
is  a  personal  usage.    In  Scots  law,  the  claim 
to  lauds  acquired  by  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion upon  some  written  title  for  a  period 
now  fixed  at  twenty  years.    This  is  positive 
prescription.     Negative  prescription  is  the 
loss  or  omission  of  a  right  by  neglecting  to 
use  it  during  the  time  limited  by  law.    This 
term  is  also  used  for  limitation,  in  the  re- 
covery of  money  due  by  bond,  &c. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to  dis- 
possess a  vice  from  the  heart  where  long  possession 
begins  to  plead  prescription.  South. 

Democracy  does  not   require  the  support  of  pre- 
scription.    Monarchy  has  often  stood  without  that 
support,  but  a  patrician  order  is  the  work  of  time. 
Macaulay. 

Prescriptive  (pre-skrip'tiv),  a.  I.  Consist- 
ing in  or  acquired  by  prescription ;  as,  a 
prescriptive  right  or  title.  — 2.  Pleading  the 
continuance  and  authority  of  custom. 

The  right  to  be  drowsy  in  protracted  toil  has  be- 
come prescriptive.  y.  M.  Mason. 

Prese.t  v.t.  or  i.  To  press  or  crowd.  Chau- 
cer. 


Preseance.t  n.  [Fr.]  Priority  of  place  in 
sitting.  Their  discreet  judgment  in  pre- 
cedence and  preseance.'  Carew. 

Preselect  (pre'se-lekt),  v.t.  To  select  before- 
hand. 

Presence  (prez'ens),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prat- 
sentia—prce,  before,  and  estte,  to  be.  ]  1.  The 
state  of  being  present;  the  existence  of  a 
person  or  thing  in  a  certain  place:  opposed 
to  absence;  as,  this  event  happened  during 
the  king's  presence  at  the  theatre;  to  detect 
the  presence  of  noxious  effluvia.— 2.  The  be- 
ing in  company  with,  especially  with  a  com- 
mon object;  company;  society. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper, 

And  Fll  request  your  presence.  Sha&. 

3.  The  state  of  being  within  sight  or  call ; 
neighbourhood  or  vicinity  without  the  inter- 
vention of  anytliing  that  prevents  inter- 
course. 

Full  many  a  noble  war-song  had  he  sung, 

Ev'n  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy's  fleet.    Tennyson. 

4.  Persons  assembled  in  a  place,  especially 
persons  of  rank;  noble  company. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold,  .  .  . 
In  such  ^presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts. 

SJtak. 

Odmar,  of  all  fti\s  presence  does  contain. 
Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair. 
Dryden. 

5.  Approach  face  to  face  or  nearness  of  a 
great  personage ;  the  state  of  being  in  view 
of  a  superior. 

Men  that  very  presence  fear. 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear.    Daniel. 

6.  Personality;  the  person  of  a  superior,  as 
a  sovereign.   '  Your  royal  presences  be  ruled 
by  me.'    Shak. 

The  Sovran  Presence  thus  replied: 
Was  she  thy  God.  that  her  thou  didst  obeyj  Milton. 

7.  "Mien;  air;  personal  appearance;  demean- 
our.    '  Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and 
kind.'    Shak. 

Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  and  that 
has  rather  dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect. 

Bacon. 

8.  The  apartment  in  which  an  assembly  is 
held  before  a  prince  or  other  great  person- 
age; a  presence-chamber;  a  state-room. 

Here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light.      Shak. 
An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence.  Shaft. 

—Presence  of  mind,  readiness  of  invention; 
quickness  in  devising  expedients  on  press- 
ing occasions;  a  calm,  collected  state  of  the 
mind,  with  its  faculties  ready  at  command, 
which  enables  a  person  to  speak  or  act  with- 
out disorder  or  embarrassment  in  unex- 
pected difficulties. 

Errors,  not  to  be  recalled,  do  find 
Their  best  redress  from  presence  of  the  >nind. 
Hallcr. 

Presence-chamber,Presence-room(prez'- 

ens-cham-ber,  prez'ens-rdm),  n.  The  room 
in  which  a  great  personage  receives  com- 
pany. 'As  in  the  presence -chamber  stand.' 
Addison.  'That  morning  in  the  presence- 
room  I  stood.'  Tennyson. 
Presensation  (pre-sen-sa'shon),  n.  [Pre 
and  sensation.]  Previous  sensation,  notion, 
or  idea.  [Rare.] 

The  plenitude  of  happiness  that  has  been  reserved 
for  future  times,  the  presage  and  presensatioit  of  it, 
has  in  all  ages  been  a  very  great  joy  and  triumph  to 
all  holy  men  and  prophets.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Presension  (pre-sen'shon),  n.  [L.  prceseimo, 
from  prce,  before,  and  sentio,  to  perceive.] 
Previous  perception. 

The  hedgehog's presetision  of  winds  is  exact. 

Sir  T.  Browne, 

Present  (prez'ent),  a.  [L.  prcesens,  from 
prce,  before,  and  sens,  esens,  being,  an  old 
participle  of  sum,  I  am ;  comp.  absent.  ] 

1.  Being  in  a  certain  place:  opposed  to  ab- 
sent. 

Much  I  have  heard 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeas'd. 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters.  Milton. 

2.  Being  before  the  face  or  near ;  being  in 
company;  as,  inquire  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men present. 

These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  being  yet  pre- 
sent with  you.  Jn.  xiv.  25. 

3.  Done  or  used  on  the  spot ;  not  delayed ; 
instant;  immediate.   'Present  death.'  Shale. 
'To  which  Mr.  Donne  was  not  able  to  make 
a  present  answer.'    Aubrey. — 4.  Being  now 
in  view  or  under  consideration. 

The  much  greater  part  of  them  are  not  brought  up 
so  well,  or  accustomed  to  so  much  religion,  as  in  the 
present  instance.  Law. 

5.  Now  existing,  or  being  at  this  time;  not 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  50;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (/mi;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


put  or  future  ;  at,  the  promt 


«.  Beady  »t  hand;  quick  In  emergency. 
'    Bacon. 


against  all  accidents.  . 

7.  Favourably  attentive;  not  needles*;  pro- 
pitious. 

Nor  could  I  hope  to  any  place  but  there. 
TolST»odsV/«»»^"oi»JI«»y 


-Tlu  vnttnt.  an  elliptical  expression  for 
•  Men  that  set  their  hearts 


-Pnttntttnte  In  gram,  the  tense  or  mo 
ncaOoTof  a  verb  wllch  exprene.  action 
being  In  the  present  time,  as  L.  scnbo.  E. 

m*0&«*  ».  [S«the  verb]  1  ft* 
'SntUmeT  time  in  process  now.  •  Past  and 
mttnt  wound  in  one.1  Tennyson.—  I  A 
question  under  consideration  ;  an  affair  In 


or 


Shafl  I  be  charged  no  further  than  thcpresetitt 
Must  all  determine  here? 

1 1  The  money  or  other  property  a  person 
has  on  hand. 

Ill  make  division  of  ray  present  with  you ; 
Hold,  there's  half  my  coffer.  •**"*• 

4  pi.  In  law,  a  term  used  in  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance, a  lease,  letter  of  attorney,  or  other 
writing  to  express  the  writing  itself;  as  in 
the  phrase,  •  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
tents  '  that  is,  by  this  very  document  by 
the  words  here  set  down.  (In  this,  MM  it 
Is  rarely  used  In  the  singular  ] 
Present  (pre-zenf),  ».«.  [Fr.  presenter;  L. 
vrmcnto.  to  place  before,  to  present,  to 
hold  out,  lit.  to  make  present  ]  1.  To  set, 
place,  or  Introduce  into  the  presence  or 
before  the  face  of.  especially  of  a  superior; 
to  make  known;  to  offer  for  acquaintance; 
as,  to  present  an  envoy  to  the  king ;  and 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  come  Into 
the  presence  of  a  superior. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  Cod  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  l-ord.  Job  i.  6. 

Ma'am.  I'm  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Darrell. 
You  say  he  is  a  connection  of  yours?  Present  me  to 
him.  Lord  l.ytton. 

i  To  exhibit  or  offer  to  view  or  notice;  as, 
he  presented  a  wretched  appearance. 

This  huge  stage  presentelti  nought  but  shows 

Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment. 

Ska*. 

i )  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present. 

He  is  ever  ready  to  present  to  us  the  thoughts  or 
oUcrranons  of  others.  "  alts. 

,-.  To  give ;  to  bestow ;  to  make  a  gift  01 
donation  of :  generally  to  give  formally  and 
ceremoniously. 

Folks  in  mud-wall  tenement  .  .  . 

Present  a  turkey  or  a  hen 

To  those  nught  better  spare  them  ten.      Prior 

Eight  jousts  had  been,  and  still 
Had  Lancelot  won  the  diamond  of  the  year. 
With  purpose  to  present  them  to  the  Once  n. 
When  all  were  won.  Tennyson. 

I  To  bestow  a  gift  upon ;  to  favour  will 
a  donation :  now  usually  followed  by  u  it, 
Iwfore  the  thing :  as,  to  present  a  person 
srtlA  a  guinea.  '  Should  I  present  thee  wit' 
rare  figured  plate.'  Dryden. 

Thou  spendest  thy  time  in  waiting  upon  such 
great  one,  and  thy  estate  in  presenting  him.    South 

5  To  pat  Into  the  hands  of  another  In  cere 
mony;  to  give  In  charge  or  possession. 

So  ladles  In  romance  assist  their  kntaht. 

/V»*r»/ the  sp«ar.  and  ana  him  fo«  the  fight.    Pope 

<'*  To  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
to  offer  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  as  a  can 
diilate  for  Institution.  Bee  PRESKXTATIO.H 

Th*  patron  of  a  church  may  present  his  clerk  to 
patronage  or  vicarage :  that  is,  may  offer  him  to  th 
libknp  of  the  diocese  to  be  Instituted.  Slaetaone 

7.  To  nominate  for  support  at  a  pnbl 
school  or  other  Institution.  Lamb.  —  8.  T 
offer  openly;  to  proffer. 

He  ...  presented  battle  to  the  French  navy,  whic 
was  refused  Sir  J.  Harvard 

9.  To  lay  before  a  public  body  for  conslde 
atlon.  as  before  a  legislature,  a  court  ( 
judicature,  a  corporation,  Ac. ;  as,  to  preten 
•  memorial,  petition,  remonstrance,  or  In 
dictment  -10.  To  accuse;  to  bring  an  actlo 
against;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature 
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as  an  object  of  Inquiry;  to  give  notice  offl- 
•Ully  of  a  crime  or  offence. 

You  would  present  her  at  tlie  leet. 
Because  she  brought  ione  jugs  and  no  scal'd^uartl. 
were  practised  ...  to  present  the 
h  all  aggravating  epithets.    i»../r. 


PRESENTMENT 


1  To  point;  to  level;  to  aim,  as  a  weapon, 
wrtlcularly  some  species  of  firearms;  as, 

^present  I  musket  to  the  breast  of  another. 
2.t  To  represent;  to  personate;  to  act. 

HM*  U  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  worthies: 
le  presents  Hector  of  Troy;  the  swain.  Pompey  the 
Great  the  parish  curate,  Alexander:  Armados  page. 
Hereiies;  the  pedant.  Judas  Machabxus.  S*o*. 

-To  pretent  arms  (milit.),  to  put  the  arms 
or  guns  in  a  perpendicular  position  In  front 
of  the  body,  as  in  saluting  a  superior  officer, 
or  in  token  of  respect, 
resent  (prez'ent).  n.  That  which  Is  pre- 
"itod  or  given ;  a  gift  'Trust  not  their 
n-escnts.'  Drydell. 

His  dog.  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  commands  he 
must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady.  Sna*. 

I  can  make  no  marriage  present: 
Little  can  I  give  my  wife.  Tennyson. 

Present  (pre-zenf),  n.  MUU.  the  position 
from  which  a  rifle  or  musket  is  fired.  '  The 
musket  ready  for  the  present.'  Marryat. 
resentable  (prt-zent'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable 
il  being  presented ;  properly  prepared  for 
Introduction  to  another,  or  into  society;  in 
such  trim  as  to  be  able  to  present  one's  self 
without  embarrassment;  as,  I  am  really  not 
presentable.  —  2.  Suitable  to  be  exhibited  or 
offered.  •  Two  ideas  not  presentable  but  by 
language.'  Burke.—  3.  Ecclei.  (a)  capable  of 
being  presented  to  a  church  living;  as,  a 
presentable  elerk.  (i>)  Admitting  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  clerk.  'Churches  present 
able.'  Ayli/e. 

Presentaneous  t  (prez-en-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L 
prcesentaneus.  See  PRESENT.)  Quick;  im 
mediate  in  taking  effect.  '  A  presentaneous 
poison.'  Harvey. 

•resentarie.t  a.  [L.  prcesentarius.]  Pre- 
sent; that  happens  immediately.  Chaucer. 
Presentation  (prez-en-ta'shon),  n.  [Kr.] 
1.  The  act  of  presenting,  or  state  of  being 
presented;  an  offering;  a  setting  forth. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mere  de 
sires.  Hocttr. 

2  Exhibition;  representation;  display;  ap- 
pearance; show;  figure;  semblance.  'Thes< 
presentations   of    fighting   on    the   stage. 
Dryden. 

He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  unde: 
the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit,      Sfia*. 

3.  The  act  of  offering  a  clergyman  to  th< 
bishop  or  ordinary  for  institution  in  abene 
fice;  the  right  of  presenting  a  clergyman. 

If  the  bishop  admits  the  patron's  presentation,  th 
clerk  so  admitted  is  next  to  be  instituted  by  him. 

KaeJtaone. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  previous  to  1874 
at  which  date  the  right  of  electing  ministers 
was  vested  in  congregations,  presentation 
was  the  nomination  by  a  patron  of  a  mlnii 
ter  to  a  vacant  parish;  or  the  act  by  whic] 
the  patron  of  a  church  appointed  the  minis 
ter,  and  presented  him  to  the  presbytery  fo 
induction.  —  4.  A  thing  presented;  a  gifl 
[Rare.]-5.  In  obstetrics,  the  particular  posi 
tlon  of  the  child  during  labour  relativel 
to  the  passages  through  which  it  is  to  h 
brought  forth. —  Bond  of  presentation,  ir 
Scot*  Jaw.  see  under  BOND.—  Presentation 
copy,  a  copy  of  a  work  presented  to  som 
one  by  the  author— The  Feast  of  the  Pre 
sentation.  In  the  Ii  Cath.  Ch.  the  feastof  th 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Candlemas. 
Presentatlye  (pre-zenf  at-iv),  a.  1.  In  eccles 
law,  (a)  having  the  right  of  presentation,  o 
offering  a  clerk  to  the  bishop  for  institution 
as,  advowsons  are  pretentatiet.,  collative,  o 
donative. 

An  advowson  presen/atfve  is  where  the  patron  hat 
a  right  of  presentation  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary, 
Slattston, 

(b)  Admitting  the  presentation  of  a  clerk 
as,  a  presentative  parsonage.  — 2.  In  metapt 
applied  to  Immediate,  proximate,  or  Intu 
live  apprehension  or  cognition;  applied  t 
what  may  be  apprehended  directly,  or  to 
faculty  capable  of  apprehending  directly. 

The  latter  term,  presentative  faculty,  I  use,  as  yo 
will  see,  in  contrast  and  correlation  to  a  '  represen 
alive  faculty.'  Mr  If.  Hamilton. 

A  thing  known  In  Itself  Is  the  (sole)  presentati 
or  intuitive  object  of  knowledge,  or  the  (sole)  otije 
of  a  presentative  or  intuitive  knowledge.  A  thin 
known  in  and  through  something  else  is  the  prima 
mediate,  remote,  real,  existent,  or  represented  < 
Ject  of  (mediate)  knowledge— objectitm  anod;  and 
thing  through  which  something  else  Is  known  is  t' 
secondary,  immediate,  proximate,  ideal,  vicarious, 


epresentative  object  of  (mediate)  know  ledge— «!<Jt<- 
urn  quo  or  per  quod.  The  former  may  likewise  be 
tyled  oojettum  entitativntn.  Sir  11'.  lla».. 

resentee  (prez-eu-te'),  n.  One  presented 
o  a  benefice. 

•resenter  (prfi-zent'er),  n.  One  who  pre- 
cuts,  one  who  leads  or  introduces. 

The  thing  was  acceptable,  but  not  iktpreirttltr. 
Sir  A'.  J.'J.stranff. 

Presentialt  (pre-sen'shal),  o.     Supposing 
or  implying  actual  presence ;  present ;  im- 
mediate.   Karris;  Jer.  Taylor. 
resentlalityt  ( pre-sen'shi.ari-tl),  n.   The 
state  of  being  present.    South. 
"resentially  t  (pre  sen'shal-li),  adv.    In  a 
iresential  manner ;  with  the  notion  uf  prt- 
ience.     Dr.  U.  More. 

>resentiatet  (pre-sen'shl-at),  r.(.  To  make 
present.  Grew. 

'resentlent  (pre-sen'shi-eut),  o.  Perceiving 
beforehand. 

'resentinc.t  Presentiflcalt  (pre-sen-tifik, 
pre-sen-tif'ik-al),  a.  Making  present  Lit 
II.  More. 

Presentiflclyt  (pre-sen-tif'ik-li),  ado.  In  * 
presentific  manner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  present.  Dr.  U.  More. 
Presentiment  (pre-sen'ti  ment),  n.  [Pre. 
before,  and  sentiment;  O.Fr.  presentiment, 
foreboding.]  1.  Previous  conception,  senti- 
ment, or  opinion;  previous  apprehension  of 
something  future.  '  A  presentiment  of  what 
is  to  be.'  Butler.  Specifically— 2.  An  ante- 
cedent impression  or  conviction  that  some- 
thing calamitous  or  distressing  is  about  to 
happen;  anticipation  of  impending  evil; 
foreboding. 

A  vague  presentiment  of  impending  doom 
Haunted  him  day  and  night.  l.ott£ftllno. 

•resentimental  (pre-sen'ti-men"Ul),  o. 
Relating  to  or  having  presentiment.  'A 
mysterious preeentiinental  hell.'  Thackeray. 
[Rare.] 

'resentive  (pre-zent'iv),  o.  In  gram,  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  words  which  present  an 
object  or  rather  a  definite  conception  of  an 
object  to  the  mind.  The  things  presented 
may  be  objects  of  sense,  acts,  abstract  Qua- 
lities, or  indeed  anything  of  which,  wlim 
regarded  alone,  the  mind  can  form  a  concept 
or  notion.  Presentive  words  are  opposed 
to  symbolic.  Substantives,  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs, and  most  verbs  are  presentive  parts 
of  speech.  Spade,  spirit,  clemency,  red. 
just,  quickly,  strike,  live  are  examples. 
Presentive  (pre-zent'iv),  n.  A  presentive 
word.  See  the  adjective. 
PresentlveneSB  (pre-zent'iv-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  presentive;  tin 
capability  of  a  word  to  present  an  indepen- 
dent notion  or  concept  to  the  mind. 

The  word  shall  offers  a  good  example  of  the 
movement  from  frrse ntiveness  to  symbolism.  When 
it  flourished  as  a  presentive  word,  it  signified  to  owe. 
.  .  .  From  this  state  it  passed  by  slow  and  unper- 
ceived  movements  to  that  sense  which  is  now  most 
familiar  to  us.in  which  it  isa  verbal  auxiliary.chargimr 
the  verb  with  a  sense  fluctuating  between  the  future 
tense  and  the  imperative  mood.  J.  Earle. 

Presently  (prez'ent-li),  ado.  l.t  At  present; 
at  this  time. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have  are  still 
left  unto  you  to  be  kept  either  with  or  without  gam- 
sons.  Sidney. 

2.  In  a  little  time;  soon ;  forthwith ;  imme- 
diately. '  And  presently  the  flg-tree  withered 
away.  Mat.  xxi.  19. 

Him  therefore  1  hope  to  send  presently,  so  soon  as 
I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me.  Phil.  ii.  a}. 

The  moon  being  clouded  prtsently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

Presentment  (pre-zent'ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  presenting  or  state  of  being  presented; 
presentation. 

When  comes  your  book  forth ! 
Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment.         Sttax. 

2.  Anything  presented  or  exhibited;  appear- 
ance to  the  view  ;  representation.  ' 
counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers, 
Shah.—  S.  In  (aw,(o)apresentment, properly 
speaking,  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand- 
jury  of  any  offence  from  their  own  know- 
ledge or  observation,  without  any  bill  of  in- 
dictment  laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the 
crown;  as,  the  presentment  of  a  nuisance,  a 
libel,  or  the  like,  on  which  the  officer  of  the 
court  must  afterward  frame  an  imlii'tmrnt. 
before  the  party  presented  can  be  put  to 
answer  It  In  a  more  general  sense,  pr 
sentment  comprehends  inquisitions  of  office 
and  indictments.  (M  The  formal  informa- 
tion to  the  lord  by  the  tenants  of  a  manoi 
of  anything  done  out  of  court,  (c)  The  pre- 
senting a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  drawee  for 
acceptance,  or  to  the  acceptor  for  payment 
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Presentness  (prez'ent-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  present;  presence.  'JPrea- 
eiitness  of  mind  in  danger.'  Clarendon. 

Presentoir(pre-zant'war),  n.  [Fr.]  An  orna- 
mental cup,  very  shallow,  and  having  a  tall 
enriched  stem.  It  was  much  used  iu  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  merely  decorative, 
serving  no  particular  use.  Fairholt. 

Preservable  (pre-zerv'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  preserved. 

Preservation  ( prez-er-va'shon ),  n.  [From 
preserve.}  1.  The  act  of  preservingor  keep- 
ing safe ;  the  act  of  keeping  from  injury, 
destruction,  or  decay;  as,  the  preservation 
of  life  or  health.— 2.  The  state  of  being  pre- 
served ;  escape  from  danger ;  safety  ;  as,  a 
ruin  in  a  good  state  ot  preservation.  'Give 
us  particulars  of  thy  preservation. '  Shale. 

Every  senseless  thing,  by  nature's  light, 
Uoth  preservation  seek,  destruction  shun. 

Sir  y.  Da-vies. 

Preservative  (pre-zer'vat-iv),  a.  [Fr.  pre- 
servatif.}  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
keeping  safe  from  injury,  destruction,  or 
decay;  tending  to  preserve;  as,  to  adopt 
measures  preservative  of  the  health. 

Preservative  (pre-zer'vat-iv),  n.  That  which 
preserves  or  has  the  power  of  preserving; 
something  that  tends  to  secure  a  person  or 
thing  in  a  sound  state,  or  prevent  it  from 
incurring  injury,  destruction,  decay,  or  cor- 
ruption; a  preventive  of  injury  or  decay. 

It  has  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of  ar- 
senic U^nmWBfAw  against  the  plague.  Bacon. 

Preservatory  (pre-zer'va-to-ri),  a.  Having 
a  tendency  or  power  to  preserve ;  preserva- 
tive. Bp.  Hall. 

Preservatory  t  (pre-zer'va-to-ri),  n.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  preserving ;  a  pre- 
servative. 'Such  vain  preservatories  of  us 
are  our  inheritances.'  Whitlock. 

Preserve  (pre-zerv'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pre- 
served; ppr.  preserving.  [Fr.  preserver; 
L.L.  prceservo—prce,  before,  and  servo,  to 
serve,  to  keep.]  1.  To  keep  or  save  from  in- 
jury or  destruction;  to  defend  from  evil;  to 
save. 

God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life. 

Gen.  xlv.  5. 

Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  evil  man;  preserve 
me  from  the  violent  man.  Ps.  cxl.  i. 

2.  To  maintain  and  keep  throughout;  to 
keep  in  the  same  state  ;  to  uphold ;  to  sus- 
tain; to  guard. 

O  Lord,  ti\ou  preserves!  man  and  beast. 

Ps.  xxxvi.  6. 
To  such  a  name, 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame 
And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song.     Tennyson. 

3.  To  save  from  decay ;  to  keep  in  a  sound 
state;  to  season  with  sugar  or  other  sub- 
stances for  preservation ;  as,   to  preserve 
fruit.  — 4.  To  prevent   being   hunted  and 
killed,  except  at  certain  seasons  or  by  cer- 
tain persons,  as  game,  salmon,  &c. ;  as,  to 
preserve  game;  also,  to  protect  the  game  or 
fish  in;  as,  a  preserved  stream.  — SVN.  To 
save,  secure,  uphold,  sustain,  defend,  spare, 
protect,  guard,  shield. 

Preserve  (pre-zerv'),  v.i.  1.  To  practise  the 
art  of  seasoning  fruits,  &c.,  for  preservation. 

Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes?  distil  )  preserve!         Sha£. 

2.  To  exercise  the  right  or  custom  of  pro- 
tecting game  for  the  purposes  of  sport. 

Squire  Thornhill  had  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  per- 
mission to  shoot  over  Mr.  Leslie's  land,  since  Mr. 
Leslie  did  not  preserve.  Lord  Lytton. 

Preserve  (pre-zenO,  n.  1.  That  which  is 
preserved;  fruit,  &c.,  suitably  seasoned,  to 
keep  from  decay.  'Could  make  preserves 
and  pickles.'  Thackeray.— 2.  A  place  set 
apart  for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  game 
intended  for  sport. 

Preserver  (pre-zerv'er),  n.    1.  A  person  or 
thing  that  preserves;  one  that  saves  or  de- 
fends from  destruction  or  evil. 
What  shall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  thou  preserver  of  men? 
Job  vii.  20. 

2.  One  that  makes  preserves  of  fruit.— 3.  A 
game- preserver. 

PreB6B  (pre'ses),  n.  [L.  prceses,  from  Gr.  prce- 
sideo,io  sit  before— prce,  before,  and  sedeo, 
to  sit.]  One  who  presides  over  the  deliber- 
ations of  an  organized  society;  a  president; 
the  chairman  of  a  meeting.  [Scotch.] 

Preshow  (pre-sho'),  v.t.  To  show  before- 
hand; to  foreshow.  Roget. 

Preside  (pre-zld'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  presided; 
ppr.  presiding.  [Fr.  presider;  L.  prcesideo  — 
prce,  before,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.  See  SIT.] 
1.  To  be  set  over  others ;  to  have  the  place 
of  authority  over  others,  as  a  chairman  or 
director;  to  direct,  control,  and  govern,  as 
the  chief  officer:  usually  denoting  temporary 


superintendence  and  government ;  as,  to 
preside  over  a  society;  to  preside  at  a  public 
meeting. — 2.  To  exercise  superintendence; 
to  watch  over  as  inspector.  'Some  o'er  the 
public  magazines  preside.'  Drtjden. 

Presidence  ( pres'i-dens ),  n.  Superintend- 
ence; presidency.  'The  presence  and  pre- 
sidence  of  a  sincere  religious  principle.' 
Edin.  Rev. 

Presldency(pres'i-den-si),  n.  1. Superintend- 
ence; inspection  and  care.  'The  presidency 
and  guidance  of  some  superior  agent/  Jtay. 

2.  The  office  of  president ;  as,  Washington 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  electors. 

3.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds 
his  office;  as,  President  J.  Adams  died  dur- 
ing the  presidency  of  his  son. — 4.  One  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  British  India,  the 
presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay. 

President  (pres'i-dent),  a.  Presiding;  occu- 
pying the  first  rank  or  chief  place.  'His 
angels  president.'  Milton. 

President  (pres'i-dent),  n.  [Fr.  president;  L. 
prcesidena,  ppr.  of  prcesideo.  See  PRESIDE.] 

1.  An  officer  elected  or  appointed  to  preside 
over  and  control  the  proceedings  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons ;  as,  (a)  the  chief  officer  of  a 
corporation,  company,  society,  or  the  like; 
(6)  the  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity ;  (c)  the  highest  officer  of  state  in  a  re- 
public ;    as,   the  President  of  the  United 
States. — 2.  A  protector;  a  guardian;  a  tutel- 
ary power.  '  Just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.' 
Waller. —  Vice-president,  one  who  is  second 
in  authority  to  a  president— Lord  president 
of  the  council,  a  great  officer  of  state  in 
England.     His  office  is  to  attend  upon  the 
sovereign,  to  propose  business  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  report  to  the  sovereign  the  seve- 
ral matters  transacted  there.  —  Lord  presi- 
dent, in  Scotland,  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

Presidential  (pres-i-den'shal),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  president. 

The  friends  of  Washington  had  determined  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Adams  as  candidate  for  the  presidential 
chair.  Quart.  Rev. 

2.  Presiding  over.      'Presidential  angels.' 
Glanville. 

Presidentship  (pres'i-dent-ship),  n.  1.  The 
office  and  dignity  of  president.  Hooker. — 
2.  The  term  for  which  a  president  holds  his 
office. 

Presider  (pre-zid'er),  n.    One  who  presides. 

Presidial,  Presidiary  (pre-sid'i-al,  pre-sid'- 
i-a-ri),  a.  [L.  prcesidtum,  a  garrison — prce, 
before,  and  sedeo,  to  sit]  Pertaining  to  a 
garrison;  having  a  garrison.  ' Three pre- 
sidial  castles.'  Ilowell.  'One  of  the  pre- 
sidiary  soldiers  of  Dunkirke. '  Sheldon. 

Presigniflcatipn  (pre-sig/ni-fl-ka"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  signifying  or  showing  beforehand. 
[Rare.  J 

To  this  kind  we  may  refer  the  presigniji cation  and 
prediction  of  future  events.  Barrow. 

Preslgnlfy  (pre-sig'ni-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
presignified ;  ppr.  presignifying.  To  inti- 
mate or  signify  beforehand ;  to  show  previ- 
ously. 

That  owls  and  ravens  are  ominous  appearers,  and 
Presignifying  unlucky  events,  as  Christians  yet  con- 
ceit, was  also  an  augurial  conception.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fresphenoid  (pre-sfe'noid),  n.  [Pre,  before, 
and  sphenoid.  ]  In  anat.  a  bone  in  the  human 
skull  which  in  Professor  Owen's  homologies 
constitutes  the  centrum  of  the  frontal  ver- 
tebra viewed  in  relation  to  the  archetype 
vertebrate  skeleton. 

Frespinal  (pre-spl'nal),  a.  In  anat.  situated 
in  front  of  the  spine. 

Press  (pres),  v.t.  [Fr.  presser,  from  L. 
presso,  a  freq.  of  premo,  pressum,  to  press.] 

1.  To  urge  with  force  or  weight;  to  act  upon 
with  weight;  to  compress:  a  word  of  very 
extensive  application;  as,  (a)  to  squeeze;  to 
crush ;  to  extract  the  juice  or  contents  of 
by  squeezing.  'Took  the  grapes  and  pressed 
them  into  Pharaoh's  cup. '  Gen.  xl.  11.  (6)  To 
squeeze  for  the  purpose  of  making  smooth; 
as,  to  press  cloth  or  paper.  '  While  you  press 
the  coat.'  D.  Jerrold.  (c)Toembrace  closely; 
to  hug ;   to   clasp  fondly.      '  Press'd  you 
heart  to  heart.'    Tennyson. 

She  took  her  son,  Andfress'd 
Th'  illustrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breast.  Drydtn. 

2.  To  drive  or  urge  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  produce  a  desired  effect ;  to  constrain ; 
to  compel ;  to  urge  by  authority  or  neces- 
sity ;  to  impose  by  constraint. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me,  within  this  hour,  to 
deliver  to  you.  Dry  den. 


The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels  went 
out.  beme  hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the  king's 
commandment.  Est.  viii.  14. 

3.  To  straiten;  to  distress;  as,  to  be  pressed 
with  want  or  with  difficulties. 

He  gapes;  and  straight 
Wilhhunger/»-«V,  devours  the  pleasing  bait.  Dryden. 

4.  To  urge  or  solicit  with  earnestness ;  to 
impose  by  importunity;  as,  he  pressed  me 
to  accept  of  his  offer.      '  Sure  your  father 
will  press  me  to  stay. '    Lord  Lytton. 

When  I  prest  the  cause, 
I  learnt  that  Tames  had  flickering  jealousies 
Which  anger  d  her.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  inculcate  with  earnestness  or  argu- 
ment ;  to  enforce. 

I  am  the  more  bold  to  press  it  upon  you,  because 
these  accomplishments  sit  more  handsomely  on  per- 
sons of  quality  than  any  other.  Felton. 

6.  To  bear  hard  upon;   to  ply  hard;   to 
make  overbusy. 

Chemists  I  might  press  with  arguments  drawn 
from  some  of  the  eminentest  writers  of  their  sect. 

Boyle. 

Press  differs  from  drive  and  strike  in  usually 
denoting  a  slow  or  continued  application  of 
force;  whereas  drive  and  strike  denote  a 
sudden  impulse  of  force.  —  To  press  sail, 
same  as  to  crowd  saU.  See  under  CROWD. 
Press  (pres),  v.i.  1.  To  exert  pressure;  to 
act  with  compulsive  force ;  to  bear  heavily. 

Sometimes  they  swell  and  move, 
Pressing  up  against  the  land, 
With  motions  of  the  outer  sea.          Tennyson. 

2.  To  strain  or  strive  eagerly ;  to  go  forward 
with  impulsive  eagerness  or  energetic  efforts. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Phil.  iii.  14. 

Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more.    Dryden. 

3.  To  bear  on  with  force ;  to  encroach. 

On  superior  powers 
Were  we  lofress,  inferior  might  on  ours.      Pope. 

4.  To  crowd;  to  throng.     'They  press  in 
from  all  the  provinces.'     Tennyson. 
Thronging  crowds /r«j  on  you  as  you  pass.  Dryden. 

5.  To  approach  unseasonably  or  importu- 
nately.    'Nor  press  too  near  the  throne.' 
Dryden.— 6.  To  urge  with  vehemence  and 
importunity. 

He  pressed  upon  them  greatly,  and  they  turned  in 
unto  him,  and  entered  into  his  house.  Gen.  xix.  3. 

7.  To  urge  by  influence  or  moral  force. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  indifferent 
the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 
Addison. 

— To  press  upon,  to  urge  with  force ;  to  act 
upon ;  to  invade ;  to  attack  closely. 

Patroclus  presses  upon  Hector  too  boldly,  and  by 
obliging  him  to  fight  discovers  it  was  not  the  true 
Achilles.  Pope. 

Press  (pres),  n.  [Fr.  presse,  a  press,  a  print- 
ing press,  a  crowd,  a  throng ;  from  the  verb. ) 

1.  An  instrument  or  machine  by  which  any 
body  is  squeezed,  crushed,  or  forced  into  a 
more  compact  form,  the  screw  being  very 
commonly  employed  as  the  means  of  caus- 
ing pressure.    Presses  are  of  various  con- 
structions adapted  to  the  specific  uses  for 
which  they  are  designed,  and  are  commonly 
designated  by  a  descriptive  prefix ;   as,  a 
icine  -press,  cider -press,  or  cheese-press. — 
Hydraulic  press.    See  under  HYDRAULIC.— 

2.  A  machine  for  printing ;  a  printing-press. 
See  PRINTING-PRESS.— 3.  The  publications 
of  a  country  ;  printed  literature  in  general : 
often  restricted  to  the  literature  of  news- 
papers. 

Another,  a  statesman  there,  betraying 
His  party-secret,  fool,  to  the  press.       Tennyson. 

'  4.  A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals crowded  together.  '  And  when  they 
could  not  come  nigh  to  him  for  the  press.' 
Mark  ii.  4.— 5.  The  act  of  urging  or  pushing 
forward ;  a  crowding  or  thronging.  '  In 
their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold.' 
Shak. 

On  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumbered  from  thefress 
Of  near  obstructions.  fPffUWrtk. 

6.  A  wine-vat  or  cistern.    Hag.  ii.  16.— 7.  An 
upright  case  or  cupboard  in  which  clothes  or 
other  articles  are  kept.     '  In  the  chambers 
and  in  the  coffers  and  in  the  presses.'   Shak. 

Large  oaken  presses  filled  with  shelves  of  the  same 
wood  surrounded  the  room.  Str  IV.  Scott. 

8.  Urgency ;  urgent  demands  of  affairs ;  as, 
Apressot  business. — Press  of  sail  (naut.),  is 
as  much  sail  as  the  state  of  the  wind,  &c.( 
will  permit.—  Censorship  of  the  press.     See 
under  CENSORSHIP.  —Liberty  of  the  press. 
See  under  LIBERTY. 

Press  (pres),  v.t.  [Originally  to  impress  or 
imprest,  that  is,  to  hire  with  a  certain 
bounty  or  sum  in  ready  money,  from  old 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si7t<;;     TH,  then;     th,  thiu;    w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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mtt,  ready  money.  »  loan.  Sec  I'KI>T. 
Vrom  the  practice  of  forcing  men  Into  the 
naval  service  the  word  came  to  be  con- 
founded with  »«•»,  to  urge.)  To  force  Into 
Mrrtce.  especially  Into  naval  service;  to 
Impress. 

TWv  ar«  enforced  at  very  necessity  m/rea  the 
t-lrHdrntal  Dirt  of  their  men  out  of  the  w 


Press  (prea).  n.  An  order  or  commiation  to 
force  men  into  service. 

If  I  b«  net  uhaflMd  at  my  Mfclien  I  am  a  souccd 

eur.lt.   iZ^TSHid  thcW./n»  <n~»|J" 
Preu-bedCprea'bed).!!.    A  bed  that  may  be 
railed  and  inclosed  In  acaM,  or  an  lucloaed 
bed. 

I  wm>  to  deep  in  •  Bnle  frtuJ*t  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
mam.  £<umU. 

Preaer  (pres-er).  a  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  presses.  '  I  give  the  proflU  to  dyers 
and  praKrt.'  Su^ft.-i  One  who  presses 
by  Inculcating  or  enforcing  with  argument 
or  Importunity.  '  A  common  practiser  and 
pnaerot  the  late  Illegal  innovations.'  Joint 
white 

Press-fat  (pres'fat).  n.  The  vat  of  an  olive 
ur  wine  press  for  the  collection  of  the  oil  or 
wine.  Hag  II.  16 

Press-gang  <pre»'gang),n.  irren  =  imprets 
imprest  See  PRESS,  to  force  into  the  naval 
service  ;  also  IMPRESS,  in  same  sense.  ]  A 
detachment  of  seamen  under  the  command 
of  an  omcer  empowered  to  impress  men 
Into  the  naval  service. 

Pressing  (pres'ing).  p.  anda.  T'rjrent:  impor- 
tunate :  distressing  ;  as,  a  work  of  pmuiiuj 
necessity 

Presslngly  (pres'lng-li),  ode  In  a  pressing 
manner  ;  with  force  or  urgency  :  closely. 

Pression  (pre'shon),  n.  (L  jtressio.  See 
PRESS.)  1  The  act  of  pressing;  pressure. 

Are  not  all  my  hypotheses  erroneous  in  which  litjht 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  petition  or  motion  propa-   | 
gated  through  a  fluid  medium  I  ll'luivtli 

2  In  CartrititinptiiloH.  an  endeavourtomove.  I 
Presalroster  (pres-l-ros'ter),  n.    One  of  the  | 

I'ressirostres. 
Presslrostral  (pres-l-ros'tral).  a.  Belonging 

to  the  Fressirostres  ,  having  a  compressed 

or  flattened  beak  :  applied  to  certain  birds. 

as  the  lapwing. 
Presslrostres  (prcs-i-ros'trcz),  n.  pi    [L. 

pnttut,  flatten- 

ed. and  rottrum, 

a  beak.)   A  sec- 

tion of   wading 

birds  belonging 

to     the     order 

(irallatores.cha- 

racterized       by 

the      moderate 

length    of    the 

bill,  which  has  a 

compressed  tip. 

The     legs     are 

lung,  but  the  toes 

are   short,   and 

are    almost    al- 

ways    partially 

connected  toge- 

ther   at     their 

bases  by  membrane.    The;  are  divided  into 

two  distinct  families,  the  Charadriadnj  or 

plovers  and  the  Otldto  or  bustards. 
Pro!  sitant  t  (  prea'i-tant  ).  a.    Gravitating; 

heavy     Dr.  //  More. 
Presalve*  (pres'iv),  a.    1.  Pressing;  requir- 

Ing  immediate  attention  and  despatch.  — 

2.  Oppressive. 

How  did  he  make  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  if  the  exactions  were  so  frttini  t  Jtf.  //.r.Y 

Preuly  t  (pres"!!),  adt.  Closely;  with  com- 
pression. 'No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly, 
more  prestlu.  more  weightily.  '  B.  Jonton. 

Pressman  (pre»'man),  n.  In  printing,  one 
who  works  or  attends  to  a  printing-press 

PressnULn  (pres'man),  n.  1  One  of  a  press- 
gang  who  aids  in  forcing  men  Into  military 
or  naval  service.  —  1  A  man  improved  Into 
the  public  service,  as  the  army  or  navy. 

PrtW-money  (prri'mim-l),  ri  Money  paid 
to  a  man  impressed  Into  public  service.  See 


Bills  of  Pressirojtres. 

a.  Plover.  A.  Lapwing,  r.  Ring 
Dotterel. 


J  (presses ),n.  The  state  of  being 

pre**ed;  closeness:  compression;  minims! 
tlon  of  thought  or  language.  Young. 

Press-pack  (pres'pakXt.r.  To  compress  by 
a  hvilraullc  or  other  press;  as,  to  press  pack 
bales  of  soft  goods. 

Press-printing  (pres'prlnt-lnjr),  n.  Inpof- 
Im.  the  mode  of  printing  adopted  when  it 
Is  done  on  biscuit- ware  In  this  mode  the 
is  coarse,  the  lines  being  very 


heavy  so  as  to  hold  a  sufficiency  of  ink. 
The  impression  Is  taken  on  tissue-paper  and 
dabbed  against  the  biscuit;  the  paper  is 
then  removed  by  damping  and  rubbing, 
leaving  the  oily  ink  adhering.  The  oil  be- 
ing driven  off  in  a  hardening  kiln  the  ware 
Isready  for  glazing.  See  BAT-PRISTINO. 

Frew-room  (preVromX  ".  1.  An  apartment 
In  which  presses  for  any  purpose  are  kept. 
2.  In  printing,  the  room  where  the  printing- 
presses  are  worked,  as  distinguished  from  a 
composing-room.  &c. 

Pressurage  (pre'shur-aj),  n.  1.  The  juice 
of  the  grape  extracted  by  the  press.  --2.  A 
fee  paid  to  the  owner  of  a  wine-press  for  its 
use. 

Pressure  (pre'shur),  n.    [O  Fr.  pressure,  L. 

Cstura.  See  PKESS.)  1.  The  act  of  press- 
;  the  act  of  squeezing  or  crushing ;  or, 
the  state  of  being  squeezed  or  crushed. 
•The  pressure  of  thy  hand.'  Tennyson.— 
1  In  merh.  the  force  of  one  body  acting  on 
another  by  weight  or  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  power. 

A  prexture  and  a  mowing  force  differ  from  one  an- 
other only  in  this  respect,  that  the  infinitely  small 
velocities  which  the  frasiirt  tends  to  produce  are 
incessantly  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  ob- 
stacle; whereas  those  that  are  actually  produced  at 
every  instant  by  the  moving  forces  are  accumulated 
in  the  moving  body,  and  produce  a  finite  velocity 
after  a  finite  time.  The  frtfjuret  of  two  different 
bodies  are.  therefore,  to  each  other  as  the  masses 
multiplied  by  the  infinitely  small  velocities  which 
they  tend  to  produce  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  and 
which  they  would  produce  if  the  bodies  were  free  to 
move.  Brand*  6"  Cox. 

—  Centre  of  premirc,  (<r)  in  physia,  that 
point  of  a  body  at  which  the  whole  amount 
of  pressure  may  be  applied  with  the  same 
effect  it  would  produce  If  distributed. 
(&)  Specifically,  in  hydros  that  point  of  a 
plane  or  side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid, 
to  which  if  a  force  were  applied  equal  to  the 
total  pressure  and  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  would  exactly  balance  the  effort  of  the 
total  pressure.  —  Pressure  o/  atmosphere. 
See  Atmospheric  presmre  under  ATMO- 
SPHERIC.—  3.  A  constraining  force  or  im- 
Culse;  that  which  urges  or  compels  the 
itellectual  or  moral  faculties;  as,  the  pres- 
sure of  motives  on  the  mind  or  of  fear  on  the 
conscience.— 4.  Severity  or  grievousness.  as 
of  personal  circumstances ;  straits,  difficul- 
ties, embarrassments,  or  the  distress  they 
occasion;  as,  the  pressure  of  poverty  or 
want;  the  jrressure  of  debts;  the  pressure  of 
taxes.  'Days  of  difficulty  and  ill-ensure.' 
Tennyson. 

My  own  and  ray  people '*fims*res  are  grievous. 
j  ii:«n  l;*utlitf. 

In  every  state  of  society  which  has  yet  existed, 
the  multitude  has,  in  general,  acted  from  the  imme- 
diate impulse  of  passion,  or  from  \\iefrrstitreof  their 
wants  and  necessities.  D.  Stewart. 

5.  t'rgency;  demand  on  one's  time  or  ener- 
gies; SB,  the  pressure  of  business.  '  A  great 
pressure  of  affairs.'  Disraeli.  —6.  Impres- 
sion ;  stamp;  character  impressed.  '  Wipe 
away  all  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pres- 
«<r««past.'  Shot. 

Pressure-gauge  (pre'shur-gaj),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus or  attachment  for  indicating  the 
pressure  of  steam  in  a  boiler. 

Press-work  (pres'wt-rk),  11.  1.  In  printiny, 
the  operation  of  taking  impressions  from 
types,  Ac  ,  by  means  of  the  press,  being  dis- 
tinct from  composing,  which  is  arranging 
the  types  to  prepare  them  for  the  press.— 
2.  In  joinery,  cabinet-work  of  a  number  of 
successive  veneers  crossing  grain  .and  united 
by  glue.  heat,  and  pressure.  K.  II.  Knight. 

Prest  (prest).  Imperf.  &  pp.  of  press,  some- 
times used  for  Fretted.  See  PRESS. 

Prest  t  (prest),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  prester  (Mod.  Fr. 
prfter),  to  lend,  give,  afford,  from  L.  prces- 
tare,  to  stand  before,  to  be  surety  for,  to 
grant — }>r<r.  before,  and  tto,  to  stand.)  To 
offer  as  a  loan  ;  to  lend.  '  To  have  prested, 
and  lent  money  to  King  Henry  for  the  ar- 
rayenge  and  settynge  forth  of  a  new  army 
against  him.'  Hall. 

Prest  (prest).  n.  [O.Fr.  prest,  Fr.  prtt,  a 
loan,  from  prester,  to  lend.  See  PREST,  v.t. ) 
1  '  Readymoney,  ora  loan  of  money;  hence, 
a  loan  in  general 

He  required  of  the  city  a  prttt  of  six  thousand 
marks.  Bacon. 

2.  Formerly,  a  duty  In  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  sheriff  on  his  account  in  the  exchequer, 
or  for  money  left  or  remaining  in  his  bauds. 

OmA 

Prest  t  (prest).  a.  [O.Fr.  prest,  preste,  ready, 
••(•led,  quick;  rr  prft,prtte,  ready,  from 
L.  praului,  at  hand,  in  readiness,  present— 
pra,  before,  and  tto,  to  stand.]  1.  Ready; 


prompt;  prepared.  '  Each  mind  is  prr*> 
open  every  ear.'    Fairfax.—  i  .Ncut. 

More  people,  more  handsome  and/rrjf, 
Where  find  yet  luster. 

Prest  t  (prest),  odr.    Quickly;  immediately. 

>'/„  ;/.s<  /' 

Prestable  (pres'ta-bl),  a.  Payable;  capable 
of  being  made  good.  (Scotch.) 

Prestation  (pres-ta'shon),  n.   [L  pnr,: 
a  performing,  paying.)     Formerly,  a  pay- 
ment of  money  :  sometimes  used  for  hir- 
veyance.     Cowell. 

Prestation  -  money  (pres-ta'shon-mim-l), 
n.  A  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  liy  arch* 
deacons  and  other  dignitaries  to  their 
bishop. 

Prester  »  (pres'ter).  n.  [Or.  printer,  from 
pretho,  to  kindle  or  Inflame.)  1.  An  exhal- 
ation or  meteor  formerly  supposed  to  be 
thrown  from  the  clouds  with  such  violence 
that  by  collision  it  is  set  on  fire.—  2.  One  of 
the  reins  of  the  neck,  which  swells  when  a 
person  is  angry. 

Prester  (pres'ter),  n.  [From  preibyter.} 
A  priest  :  often  used  in  old  writers  as  the 
title  of  a  supposed  Christian  king  and  priest 
(Prester  John)  of  a  medieval  kingdom  In 
the  interior  of  Asia,  the  locality  of  which 
was  vague  and  undefined. 

The  fame  of  fresur  or  presbyter  John  has  long 
amused  the  credulity  of  Europe.  Citbcn. 

Prestez2a(pres-t«t8'sa),n.  [It.  SeePREsro.) 
In  music,  quickness  of  movement  or  execu- 
tion; rapidity. 

Prestidigitation  (pres'ti-di]'it-a"shon).  n. 
[L.  prcesto.  at  hand,  prompt,  and  digitus,  a 
finger.  The  word  seems  an  unnecessary 
form  suggested  by  older  Prestigiatiun.] 
Skill  in  legerdemain  ;  prestigiation;  sleight 
of  hand;  juggling. 

Prestidigitator  (pres-ti-dlj'lt-at-er),  n.  One 
who  practises  prestidigitation;  a  juggler. 

Prestige  (pres'tij  or  pres-tezh'),n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  pn«ftt(num,adaln«ron,an  illusion,  a  jug- 
glers' trick,  from  prcegtitwuo,  to  darken,  to 
obscure—  prte,  before,  ma  ttig,  root  of  »(in- 
inin,  to  extinguish,  Gr.  ttizo,  to  prick;  comp. 
I.  intti<i<i.\  11  Illusion;  juggling  trick;  fas- 
cination; charm;  imposture.  '  The  sophisms 
of  infidelity  and  the  prestige*  of  imposture.' 
Wartrurton.  Hence  —  2.  Influence  not  de- 
pending on  obvious  present  causes  ;  weight 
or  influence  derived  from  previous  charac- 
ter, achievements,  or  associations,  especially 
weight  or  inlluence  derived  from  past  suc- 
cess, on  which  a  confident  belief  is  founded 
of  future  triumphs. 

Rut  the  federal  royalty  was  a  diplomatic  unreality  ; 
it  lent  frestife  to  a  powerful  monarch,  but  did  not 
invest  the  weak  with  authority.  C.  ff.  Pearls*. 

Men  who  have  lived  many  years  in  that  country 
(India)  contract,  as  is  very  natural,  some  peculiar 
fancies,  and  among  them  is  this  idea  that  our  fret- 
tine  i&  always  being  lowered,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  souicthuig  to  keep  it  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  Ttrttts  ntu/tfaper. 

Prestigiation  (pres-tij'i-a"shon),  n.  [From 
L.  prnttigia,  juggling  tricks,  legerdemain: 
praestigium,  a  juggler's  trick.  See  PRKS- 
TIOE.  )  The  playing  of  legerdemain  tricks; 
a  juggling;  sleight  of  hand,  llowell. 

Prestiglator  (pres-tij'i-a"ter),  n.  A  juggler; 
a  cheat.  Dr.  11.  Mure. 

Prestlgiatory  (pres-tij'i-a-to-ri),  a.  Jug- 
gling: consisting  of  impostures.  Barrow. 

Prestigious)  (pres-tij'us),  a.  Practising 
tricks;  juggling.  Bale. 

Prestlmony  (pres'ti-mo-nl),  n.  [Fr.  presti- 
' 


,..,, 
to  furnish  —  prce,  before,  and  «to,  to  stand.) 
In  canon  lain,  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a 
priest,  appropriated  by  the  founder,  but  not 
erected  into  any  title  or  benefice,  and  not 
subject  to  the  pope  or  the  ordinary,  but  ol 
which  the  patron  is  the  collator. 

Prestissimo  (pies-tls'si-mo),  adv.  In  mtMic, 
very  quick. 

Prestly  t  (  prestli  ),  ado.  Quickly  ;  readih 
soon.  'Prestly  and  readily  shewed  foorth.' 
J.  Udall. 

Prest-money  (prest'mun-i).«.  Money  MM 
to  men  when  they  enlist  into  the  liritUh 
service:  so  called  because  it  binds  those 
who  receive  it  to  be  prest  or  ready  at  all 
times  appointed;  press-money. 

Presto  (pres'to),  adv.  [It.  presto,  quick, 
quickly,  from  L.  prarsto,  at  hand,  ready— 
pra,  before,  and  tto,  to  stand.  )  1.  In  music, 
a  direction  for  a  quick  lively  movenn  •< 
performance.—  2.  Quickly;  immediately:  i" 
haste.  'Prettol  his  face  changed  and  he 
was  another.'  Duron. 

Prestrictlon  (pre-strik'shon),  n.  [L.  prcr- 
stringo.  proatrictus,  to  tie  or  bind  ui>.  t" 


,  fat,  f»ll;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       J,  Sc.  f«y. 
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blunt,  to  dull  or  dim.]  Dimness  of  sight. 
Milton.  [Rare.] 

PreSUltor  ( pre-sul'ter ),  n.  [L,  prcesultor, 
one  who  leaps  or  dances  before  another.  ]  A 
leader  or  director  of  a  dance.  '  The  Cory- 
phams  of  the  world,  or  the  precentor  and 
presultor  of  it.'  Cudworth.  [Rare.] 

Presumable  (pre-zum'a-bl),  a.  [From  pre- 
xitnie.]  Capable  of  being  presumed;  such 
as  may  be  supposed  to  be  true  or  entitled 
to  belief,  without  examination  or  direct 
evidence,  or  on  probable  evidence. 

Presumably  (pre-zum'a-bli),  adv.  As  may 
be  presumed  or  reasonably  supposed;  by  or 
according  to  presumption ;  by  legitimate 
inference  from  facts  or  circumstances. 

It  should  exclude  those  who  are,  presumably,  in 
themselves  unfitted  to  exercise  it  with  intelligence 
and  integrity.  Gladstone, 

Presume  (pre-zum'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pre- 
sumed; ppr.  presumi ny.  [ Fr.  presumer,  from 
L.  prwsumo,  to  take  beforehand,  to  pre- 
sume, to  imagine— prce,  before,  and  sumo, 
to  take.]  1. 1  Lit,  to  take  or  assume  before- 
hand; to  venture  to  do;  to  undertake. 

Bold  deed  hast  thou  presumed,  adventurous  Eve. 
Milton. 

2.  To  take  for  granted;  to  hold  or  regard 
as  such  or  such,  on  the  strength  of  proba- 
bility; to  suppose  or  assume  on  reasonable 
grounds. 

Although  in  the  relation  of  Moses  there  be  very 
few  persons  mentioned,  yet  there  are  many  more  to 
be  presumed.  Sir  T,  Browne. 

We  not  only  presume  it  may  be  so,  but  we  actually 
find  it  so.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Every  man  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  till  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty.  Blackstone. 

After  the  expiration  of  that  period  registration  was 
to  be  presumed.  Brougham. 

Presume  (pre-zum'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  pre- 
suined;  ppr.  presuming.  1.  To  suppose  or 
believe  previously  or  without  examination; 
to  believe  by  anticipation ;  to  infer  from 
grounds  deemed  valid  or  probable  without 
actual  proof. 

This  gentleman  is  happily  arrived. 
My  mind  presumes ,  for  his  own  good  and  ours. 
Skak. 

2.  To  venture  without  positive  permission 
or  beyond  what  is  justifiable ;  to  take  the 
liberty;  to  be  bold  enough ;  to  make  bold ; 
to  be  arrogant  enough.     '  If  I  may  presume 
to  know  your  character.'    Sterne. 

Dare  he  presume  to"scorn  us  in  this  manner.    Skak. 

3.  To  form  over-confident  or  arrogant  con- 
clusions ;  hence,  to  act  on  over-confident 
conclusions;  to  make  over- confident  ad- 
vances on  the  strength  of:  with  on  or  upon 
before  the  cause  of  confidence. 

Do  notfireitttne  too  much  upon  my  love.  Shtxk. 

This  man  presumes  iff  on  his  parts.     Locke. 

I  will  not  presume  so  far  upon  myself.    Dryden. 

Sometimes  in  this  use  followed  by  of. 

Presuming  of  \\\$  force,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Already  he  devours  the  promisd  prize.     Dryden. 

4.  To  act  in  a  forward,  insolent,  or  arrogant 
way;  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  laid  down 
l>y  reverence,  respect,  or  politeness;  to  be- 
have with  assurance. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  far  that  earthly  sight, 
If  \\.  presumed,  might  err  in  things  too  high, 
And  no  advantage  gain.  Stilton. 

Presumer  (pre-zum'er),  n.  One  that  pre- 
sumes; an  arrogant  or  presumptuous  per- 
son. 

Presumingly  <  pre-zum'ing-Ii ),  adv.  With 
presumption;  confidently;  arrogantly. 

Presumption  (pre-zum'shon),  n.  [Fr.  pre- 
somption,  L.  prcesumptio,  a  taking  before- 
hand, assurance,  presumption.  See  PRE- 
SUME.] 1.  Act  of  presuming;  supposition 
of  the  truth  or  real  existence  of  something 
without  direct  or  positive  proof  of  the  fact; 
confidence  grounded  on  strong  probability. 
Though  men  in  general  believed  a  future  state,  yet 
they  had  but  confused  presumptions  of  the  nature 
and  condition  of  it.  Daniel  Rogers. 

2.  A  ground  for  presuming ;  an  argument 
strong  but  not  demonstrative;  a  strong  pro- 
bability; as,   the  presumption  is  that  an 
event  has  taken  place,  or  will  take  place. — 

3.  The  thing  presumed ;  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  true  or  real  without  direct 
proof.      'In    contradiction    to  these  very 
plausible   presumptions.'     De   Quincey.  — 

4.  Blind  or  headstrong  confidence ;  unrea- 
sonable adveuturousness ;  a  venturing  to 
undertake  something  without    reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  or  against  the  usual 
probability  of  safety;  presumptuousness ; 
arrogance;  assurance. 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath.  Shak. 


I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very 
unfinished  piece.  Dryden. 

Mr.  Mill  has  not  got  the  data  for  his  argument, 
ami  with  a.  presumption  which  savours  of  infatuation 
he  proceeds  to  arraign  and  convict  infinite  wisdom 
on  finite  evidence.  Ediu.  Rev. 

5.  In  law,  that  which  comes  near  to  the 
proof  of  a  fact,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  It 
is  called  violent,  probable,  or  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  its  cogency.  Presump- 
tions are  further  divided  into  (1)  Presump- 
tions j'urft  et  dejure  (of  law  and  from  law). 
(2)  Presumptions  juris  (of  law}  only.  (3)  Pre- 
sumptions hominis  vel  judicis  (of  the  man 
or  judge).  The  presumption  juris  et  de  jure 
is  that  where  law  or  custom  assumes  the  fact 
to  be  so  on  a  presumption  which  cannot  be 
traversed  by  contrary  evidence.  The  pre- 
sumption juris  is  one  established  in  law  until 
the  contrary  be  proved.  The  presumption 
hominis  vel  judicis  is  one  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily conclusive,  though  no  proof  to  the 
contrary  be  adduced. 

Presumptive  (pre-zum'tiv),  a.  1.  Based 
on  presumption  or  probability ;  probable ; 
grounded  on  probable  evidence;  proving 
circumstantially,  not  directly.  '  A  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  his  interpretation 
of  scripture  is  not  the  true  one.'  Waterland. 
2.t  Unreasonably  confident;  presumptuous; 
arrogant, 

There  being  two  opinions  repugnant  to  each  other, 
it  may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of 
both.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

— Presumptive  evidence,  in  law,  evidence 
which  is  derived  from  circumstances  which 
necessarily  or  usually  attend  a  fact,  as  dis- 
tinct from  direct  evidence  or  positive  proof. 

Presttmftive  evidence  of  felony  should  be  cauti- 
ously admitted.  Blackstone. 

— Presumptive  heir.     See  under  HEIR. 
Presumptively  (pre-zum'tiv-li),  adv.     In  a 
presumptive  manner;  by  presumption  or 
supposition  grounded  on  probability ;   by 
previous  supposition;  presumably. 

When  he  who  could  read  or  write  was  presump- 
tively a  person  in  holy  orders,  libels  could  not  be 
general  or  dangerous.  Burke. 

Presumptuous  (pre-zum'tu-us),  a.  [Fr.  prd- 
somptueux.  See  PRESUMPTION.]  1.  Imbued 
with  or  characterized  by  presumption;  ar- 
rogant; insolent;  taking  undue  liberties; 
as,  a  most  presumptuous  man;  presumptu- 
ous conduct.  'Presumptuous  priest.'  Shak. 

'Tis  not  thy  southern  power,  .  .  . 
Which  makes  thee  faus.  presumptuous  and  proud. 
ShaX. 

2.  Bold  and  confident  to  excess;  over-confi- 
dent; hazarding  safety  on  too  slight  grounds; 
rash. 

There  is  a  class  of  presumptuous  men  whom  age 
has  not  made  cautious,  nor  adversity  wise. 

Kuckminster. 

3.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  sacred  things. 
Milton.  —  4.  Done  with  bold  design,  rash 
confidence,  or  violation  of  known  duty. 

The  sins  whereinto  he  falleth  are  not  presumptu- 
aits,  but  are  ordinarily  of  weakness  and  infirmity. 
Perkins. 

SYN.  Over-confident,  foolhardy,  rash,  pre- 
suming, forward,  arrogant,  insolent. 

Presumptuously  ( pre-zum'tu-us-li ),  adv. 
In  a  presumptuous  manner;  with  rash  con- 
fidence; arrogantly;  wilfully;  irreverently. 

Presumptuousness  (pre-zum' tu-us-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  presumptuous  or  rashly 
confident;  groundless  confidence;  arrogance; 
irreverent  boldness  or  forwardness.  Cony- 
beare. 

Presupposal  (pre-sup-poz'al),  n.  Supposal 
previously  formed;  presupposition.  ' Pre- 
supposal  of  knowledge  conceming  certain 
principles. '  Hooker. 

Presuppose  (pre-sup-pozO,  v.t.  [Fr.  prl- 
supposer,  E.  pre  and  nuppose.]  1.  To  sup- 
pose or  imagine  as  previous ;  to  take  for 
granted. —  2.  To  cause  to  be  taken  for 
granted;  to  imply  as  antecedent;  to  require 
to  exist  previously. 

Each  kind  of  knowledge  presupposes  many  neces- 
sary things  learned  in  other  sciences  and  known  be- 
forehand. Hooker. 

Presupposition  (pre-sup'po-zi"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  presupposing;  supposition  of 
something  antecedent.  —  2.  That  which  is 
presupposed;  supposition  previously  formed; 
a  surmise. 

Presurmise  (pre-ser-mlz'),  n.  A  surmise 
previously  formed. 

It  was  your fresurmise, 

That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 
SJtaM. 

PresystoliC  (pre-sis'tol-ik),  a.  [L.  prce,  be- 
fore, and  Gr.  systole,  a  contraction.]  In  med. 
preceding  the  contraction  of  the  heart;  as, 
presystolic  friction  sound.  Dunglixon. 


Pretence  (pre-tens'),  n.  [From  L.  prcetendot 
prcetentum,  later  prcetensum.  See  PRE- 
TEND. Pretense  is  a  better  spelling.]  1.  The 
act  of  pretending;  a  presenting  to  others, 
either  in  words  or  actions,  a  false  or  hypo- 
critical appearance,  usually  with  a  view  to 
conceal  what  is  real,  and  thus  to  deceive ; 
a  false  or  hypocritical  show;  as,  under  pre~ 
tence  of  patriotism,  ambitious  men  serve 
their  own  selfish  purposes;  he  refused  to 
come  on.  pretence  of  illness. 

Let  not  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence 
Of  proffer' d  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 

Dryden, 

2.  A  deceptive  argument  or  reason ;  a  pre- 
text. 

This  pretence  against  religion  will  not  only  be 
baffled,  but  we  shall  gain  a  new  argument  to  per- 
suade men  over.  Tillotson. 

3.  Assumption;  claim  to  notice. 

Despise  not  these  few  ensuing  pages;  for  never 
was  anything  of  this  pretence  more  ingenuously  im- 
parted.  Evelyn. 

4  A  claim,  true  or  false;  pretension. 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  any  pretence  to  a  right 
of  solely  inheriting  property  or  power.  Locke. 

5.t  Design;  purpose;  intention. 

I  have  conceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late, 
which  1  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curi- 
osity, than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkind- 
ness.  Shak. 

— Escutcheon  of  pretence,  in  her.  the  shield 
on  which  a  man  carries  the  coat  of  his  wife 
if  she  is  an  heiress,  and  he  has  issue  by  her. 
SYN.  Mask,  appearance,  colour,  show,  pre- 
text, excuse. 

Pretenceless  (pre-tens'les),  n.  Having  no 
pretension.  Milton. 

Pretend  (pre-tend'),  v.t.  [L.  proRtendo—prce, 
before,  and    tendot   to    reach  or  stretch.] 
l.t  Lit.   to  reach  or   stretch  forward;  to 
stretch  out  or  over.     'His  target  always 
over  her  pretended.'    Spenser. 
Lucagus,  to  lash  his  horses,  bends 
Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  toot  pretends. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  hold  out  falsely;  to  allege  falsely;  to 
use  as  a  pretext;  to  hold  forth  as  the  ground 
of  a  claim  or  pretension.     'The  sovereign 
pretended  a  divine  mission.'     Brougham. 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
...  it  is  no  contract,  none.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  false  appearance  or  representa- 
tion of;  to  feign;  to  simulate;  to  show  hypo- 
critically ;  as,  to  pretend  great  zeal  when 
the  heart  is  not  engaged ;  to  pretend  pa- 
triotism for  the  sake  of  gaining  popular  ap- 
plause. 

This  let  him  know. 

Lest  wilfully  transgressing,  \\tpretend 
Surprisal.  Miltoti. 

4.  To  exhibit  as  a  cloak  or  disguise  for 
something.    [Rare.] 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended, 
To  hellish  falsehood  snare  them.  Milton. 

5.  To  claim  or  put  in  a  claim  for;  to  allege 
a  title  to. 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  they /»»•*- 
tend.  Dryden. 

In  this  sense  we  now  generally  usepretend  to. 
6.t  To  intend;  to  design;  to  plan;  to  plot. 

None  your  foes  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state.          Shak. 

SYN.  To  feign,  counterfeit,  simulate,  affect. 

Pretend  (pre-tend'),  v.  i.    1.  To  put  in  a  claim, 

truly  or  falsely:  usually  with  to.    '  Those 

countries  that  pretend  to  freedom.'    Swtft. 

To  White  Hall,  and  there  to  chapel  .  .  .  Being 
not  known  to  some  great  persons  in  the  pew,  I  pre- 
tended to,  and  went  in,  I  told  them  my  pretence,  so 
they  turned  to  the  orders  of  the  chapel,  which  hung 
behind  the  wall  and  read  it,  and  were  satisfied. 

Ptpys. 

2.  To  hold  out  the  appearance  of  being, 
possessing,  or  performing;  to  profess;  to 
make  believe;  to  feign;  to  sham. 

Pretendant,  Pretendent  (pre-tend'ant, 
pre-tend'ent),  n.  A  pretender;  a  claimant. 
Reliquiae  Wottoniance;  Mil-man. 

Pretendedly  (pre-tend'ed-li),  adv.  By  false 
appearance  or  representation.  Hammond. 

Pretender  (pre-tend'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
pretends  or  makes  a  show  of  sometliing  not 
real;  one  who  lays  claim  to  anything.  'To 
keep  the  list  low  and  pretenders  back.' 
Tennyson.—?..  In  hist,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain claimants,  generally  to  the  crown,  who 
claimed  under  the  pretence  of  a  right :  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  son  and  grandson 
of  James  II.,  the  heirs  to  the  house  of  Stu- 
art, who  laid  claim  to  the  British  crown, 
from  which  their  house  had  been  excluded 
by  enactment  of  parliament 


ch,  cAain;      Ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      1H,  tAen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


Pretendershlp  (pre-tend'er-shlp).  «• 
TBSiKKS  poallionof  a  pretender. 

f  the  D*»Ph'™'» 


Pretendingly  (pre-tend'ing-U),  ado.     Arro- 

T^reumptaoasly. 

I  Z~  aWuU,  «~o.  for  looking.  ***£.- 
t.nJtnfly  u  present  Jmm,  l^Uu 

FrttOLM  (prt-tens-).  n     The  more  carrect 
though  lew  common  mode  of  spelling  I're- 

Pretenied  (prt-tens'ed).  a.  Pretended; 
™Jn£l  -Pretenud  synods  and  convoca- 
SSSTttapfcfon,  -Pretend  riaht.  in  law. 
he  right  ortUIe  to  land  set  up  by  one  who 
to  outof  po»««»»n  against  the  penon  in 

(pre-tens'ed-ll).  ad'      P™*' 

'd.on).  ».  [Fr.  pr/ten- 
tim  s?e  PBETKXD.]  1  Claim  true  or  false; 
a  holding  out  the  appearance  of  postesatng 
a  cerUIn  character;  u,  the  book  makes  no 
mvteiwwiM  to  learning. 

Yo«  see  that  u  opinion  of  merit  is  discouraged. 
e^ta  thoK  who  haauSbeM  pretend*,  W  enter- 
uin  it.  it  any  preleniiaus  were  good.  Paley. 

In  history,  if  «e  except  the  conclusion  of  Gibbon's 
Berlin,  and  F,,lt.  no  work  that  has  any  frOenneut 
to  be  accounted  classical  was  added  to  our  literature. 
Crait. 

t  An  alleged  or  assumed  right;  a  claim  to 
•omethiiii:  to  be  obtained,  or  a  desire  to  ob- 
Uin  something,  mauifented  by  words  or  ac- 

The  comment  demand  that  the  comuhhip  should 
lie  in  common  to  the  frttttutent  of  any  Roman. 

Svtt/t. 

Hen  Indulffe  those  opinions  and  practice*  that 
favour  their  frtttntWHS.  Sir  K.  L'  Kttranft. 


3  t  A  pretence;  a  fictitious  appearance;  pre- 
text; deception. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  frtttnti0H  Riven 
oat  by  the  Spaniards,  Bacon. 

PretentaUve(pre-ten'ta-tiv)  a.  [L.  pra, 
liefore.  and  lento,  to  try.)  Making  previous 
trial;  attempting  to  try  or  test  lieforehaud 
•  An  exploratory  and  pretentattve  purpose.' 
Keliquia  Wottoniana.  [Rare.) 
Pretentious  (i.re-ten'shus),  a.  [Fr.  pr«- 
tentieux]  Full  of  pretension;  attempting 
to  pus  for  more  than  one  Is  worth;  pretend- 
Ing  to  a  superiority  not  real;  having  merely 
outward  or  superficial  claims  to  excellence; 
as,  a  pretentiitia  assumption  of  dignity;  a 
pretentioui  villa  residence.  'A  pretentioiu 
imitation  of  Burke  and  Cicero. '  Lord  Lytton. 
(Recent) 

Pretentiously  (pre-ten'slim-ll).  wfc.  In  a 
pretentious  manner. 

Pretentiousness  (pre  t*n'shus-nes),ii.  The 
•inallty  of  being  pretentious ;  false  assump- 
tion: over-assertion. 

Preter  (pre'Wr),  a  latin  preposition  and 
adverb  (prater\  l>  used  in  some  English 
words  as  a  prefix  It  signifies  beyond,  be- 
side, by.  beyond  in  time,  more  than. 
Preterhuman  ( pre-ter-hu'man ),  a.  More 
than  human. 

Preterlent  (pre  te'ri-ent),  a  Past  through 
anterior;  previous.  '  Pretetrient  states 
llbtercer.  (Rare) 

Preter -Imperfect  (pre'ter-im-pcY'fekt).  a 
and  n      In  gram  a  term  applied  to  a  tense 
with  time  not  perfectly  past;  past  inipcr 
feet :  generally  called  simply  Imperfect 
Preterlst  (pre'ter-lst).  ».    [From  pretrr 
1.  One  whose  chief  Interest  Is  In  the  past 
one  who  principally  has  regard  to  the  pant. 
t  In  Uuot.  one  who  believes  that  the  pro 
phecies  of  the  Apocalypse  have  already  been 
fulfilled. 

Preterit,  Preterite  (pret'er-it),  o.  (L  pra 
teritut,  gone  by,  pp.  of  pratereo— prater 
beyond,  and  en.  Hum,  to  go  ]  In  gram,  ex 
preolng  put  time  Indefinitely;  past :  ap 
piled  to  the  tense  which  expresses  action  or 
existence  perfectly  put  or  finished,  but  with 
out  a  specification  of  time ;  u.  wrote  Is  the 
preterit  tense  of  arile  Also  used  as  equlva 
lent  to  perfect. 

Preterit  (pret'er-lt),  n.    In  gram,  the  tense 
which  signifies  put  time,  or  which  rxpresae 
action  or  being  perfectly  put  or  finished. 
Preterlteness  (pret'er-tt-nes),  n.    Same  u 

Preterltlon  (prt-ter-1'thon).  n  (L.  prater 
ilia,  from  prattreo,  to  paas  by  ]  1.  The  ac 
of  going  put;  the  state  of  being  past 

The  Israelite*  were  never  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb 
box  they  wefe  recalled  to  the  memory  of  that  tavii 
/rMrrtfM  of  Ihe  an»el.  Kp  Hall 

1  In  rhft.  a  figure  by  which.  In  pretending 
to  pus  over  anything,  we  make  a  summary 
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wntlon  of  It;  u,  'I  will  not  say,  he  i» 
"alant  he  is  learned,  he  is  Just,'  &c.  The 
most  artful  praises  are  those  bestowed  by 
wa  ..*  preterilwn.-3.  In  law,  the  pass  ng 
over  by  atestatorof  one  of  his  heirs  entitled 
to  A  purtion 

Preterttlve  (pre-tert-tiv).  a.  In  gram,  nn- 
eBlSet  applied  to  verbs  used  only  or  chiefly 
in  the  preterit  or  past  tenses. 

Preteritness  (prefer  -it-  lies),  n.     (trorn 
state  of  being  past     [Rare.  ] 


PREVAIL 


, 

latacd  ages.'    Olannlle.    (Rare.) 
Preterlegal  (  pre-ter-le'gal  ),  a.    Exceeding 

U*e  limitS  of  law;  not  legal.  Kikon  BariMe. 

(Rare  1 
Pretermission  (pre-ter-ml'shon),  n.  £*£ 

Itrmiuio,  from  prcettnnitto,  to  pretermit.] 

L  A  PMting  by  ;  omission.    'A  foul  preter- 

mitnoii.'   iiilton.-i  In  rhet.  the  same  as 

Preterition. 
Pretermit  <pr6-t4r-mlt'),  ».(.  pret.  &  pp. 

nretennitted  ;  ppr.  pretcrmitting.    (L.  pra- 

termitto  —  prater,   beyond,  and  imtlo,  to 

send.]    To  pass  by;  to  omit. 

Virfil.  oriimu  of  jCneas.  hath  freltrmintJmufl 

Preternatural  (pre-t*r-nat'Q-raH  o.  Be- 
yond what  is  natural,  or  different  from  what 
is  natural  ;  extraordinary  ;  out  of  the  regu- 
lar or  natural  course  of  things  :  as  distin- 
guished from  tvpernatiiral,  above  nature; 
and  unnatural,  contrary  to  nature.  '  Any 
preteniatural  immutations  in  the  elements, 
any  strange  concussations  of  the  earth.' 
Bp.  Hall. 

The  f  nterberc.  however,  is  not  the  only  mountain 
in  Germany  supposed  to  be  the  haunt  of  preter- 
natural hunters.  hustaa. 

Preternaturallty  (pre-t*r-nat'u-ral"i-ti),  n. 
Preteruaturalness.  [Rare.  ] 

Preternaturally  (pre-t«r-nat'u-ral-li),  adv. 
In  a  preternatural  manner;  in  a  manner  be- 
yond or  aside  from  the  common  order  of 
nature. 

Preternaturalness  (pre-ter  nat'u-ral-nes), 
n.  A  state  of  being  preternatural  ;  a  state 
or  manner  different  from  the  common  order 
of  nature. 

Preterperfect  (pre-ter-per'fekt),  a.  and  n 
[L.  prater,  beyond,  and  perfectus,  perfect.] 
In  gram,  a  term  equivalent  to  what  is  called 
perfect  In  English  grammar. 

Preter-pluperfect  (pre-ter-plo'p*r-fekt),  a 
and  n.  [L  prater,  beyond,  plu*,  more,  and 
perfectui,  perfect.]  In  grain,  same  as  Plu- 
perfect. 

Pretervectlon(prc-ter-vek'shon),n.  (L.pra- 
teri-ectio,  prcetercectionit,  from  prtttcrveho, 
to  carry  beyond—  prater,  beyond,  and  veho, 
to  carry  ]  The  act  of  carrying  pastor  be- 
yond. '  The  pretervection  of  the  body  to 
some  place.'  Potter. 

Pretext  (pre-teks'),  v.t.  [L.  pratexo—  pra, 
before,  and  trxo,  to  weave.  ]  1.  To  frame  ; 
to  devise.  A'nox.  —2.  To  cloak  ;  to  conceal. 

Ambition's  pride, 
Too  oft  pretend  with  our  country's  good. 

T.  Edwards. 

Pretext  (pre'tekst  or  pre-tekst'  :  Shakspere 
Milton,  Ac  ,  have  the  latter;  Tennyson  hiis 
both),  n.  [Fr.  pretexte;  L.  prateztum,  Iran 
pratexo,  to  weave  liefore.  to  place  before 
to  allege  —  pra,  and  texo,  to  weave,  to  plait 
to  braid.  See  TKXTUBK.)  An  ostensible 
reason  or  motive  assigned  or  assumed  as  a 
colour  or  cover  for  the  real  reason  or  mo 
tlve:  a  pretence. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  those  they  depend  on,  un 
der  Afretejct  of  service  and  kindness. 

Sir  K.  L'F.aranfe. 

(Lancelot)  made  the  pretext  of  a  hindering  wound, 
That  he  might  joust  unknown  of  all.      Tennyson. 

SYN.  Pretence,  guise,  mask,  colour,  cloak, 

show. 
Pretnougntful  (pre-that'f\il).  <i.   Thought 

ful  ln'forehand:  prudent;  considerate.  'Pre 

th<ntQhtf\d  of  every  chance.'  Lord  Lytton. 
Pretlblal  (pre-tlb'i-al  ),  o.  [L.  pra,  before 

and  (t6ia,the  shin-bone  ]    In  anat.  situated 

in  front  of  the  tibia.     Dunglieon. 
Pretloslty  t  (pre-shl-os'i-ti).  n.    A  preclou 

or  valuable  thing,  as  a  Jewel. 

The  index  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto  t 
commit  their  prettelittes.  Sir  T.  firwtte. 

Pretlum  affectionis  (pre'shi-um  af-fek'shl 
6"nis).  [L.  ]  In  Scots  taw,  the  imaginar 
value  put  upon  a  subject  by  the  fancy  o 
the  owner,  or  by  the  regard  In  which  h 
held  it. 

Pretor  (pre'tor).    See  PRJ.TOR. 

Pretorial,  Pretorlan  (pre-to'ri-al,  pre-to' 
ri  an),  a.  See  PRJtToRIAN. 


>>retorlan  (  pre-to'ri-an),  n.  In  limit 
a  soldier  of  a  pretorian  cohort  (see  I'K- 
RIAN)  ;  hence,  a  mercenary  soldier  of  a  ra|  a- 
clous  magnate  or  unconstitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Pretorium  (pre-to'ri-um),  n.  [L.  pratorium  ] 
See  PBJKTORICM. 

Pretorsnip  (pre'tor-ehip),  n.    See  PRjtTOR- 
SHIP. 

•retorture  (pre-tor'tur),  e.t.  To  torture 
beforehand,  fuller. 

"rettlfy  (prit'ti-fi),  v.  t.     To  make  pretty;  to 
over-embellish;  to  make  over  fine.  •  Sin 
without  being  prettified'  (of  a  book).     W. 
It.  Rotwetti. 

•rettily  (prit'tl-li),  ode.  In  a  pretty  man- 
ner; with  prettiness;  with  neatness  mid 
taste;  pleasingly.  'Still  she  entreats  and 
prettily  entreats.'  Sliak. 

How  prettily  for  his  own  sweet  sake 

A  face  of  tenderness  might  be  feign'd.     Tennyson 

•rettlness  (prit'ti-nes),  n.  1.  State  or  qua- 
lity of  being  pretty;  diminutive  beauty; 
beauty  or  attractiveness  without  sUteliness 
or  dignity;  as,  the  prettituu  of  the  face; 
the  prettineia  of  a  bird  ;  the  prettineu  of 
a  dress.  'Elegancy  and  prettineu,  as  in 
leaser  dog:  and  most  sort  of  birds.'  Dr.  B. 
More.  —2.  Neatness  and  taste  exhibited  on 
small  objects;  often,  petty  elegance;  affected 
likeness;  flnlcalness;  foppishness.  '  A  style 
,  .  .  without  sententious  pretension  or  anti- 
thetical prettinesi.'  Jeffrey. 
Pretty  (prit'ti).o.  [O.  E.  pretie,  proty.comely. 
clever  ;  A.  Sax.  pratig,  crafty,  from  j/rwl. 
a  trick,  trickery;  Icel.  prettugr,  tricky, 
prettr,  a  trick.  Connections  doubtful.  ) 

1.  Having  diminutive  beauty;  of  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  form  without  the  strong  line* 
of  beauty,  or  without  gracefulness  and  dig- 
nity ;  as,  a  pretty  face;  a  pretty  person;  a 
pretty  flower. 

That  which  is  little  can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claim- 
ing dignity  becomes  ridiculous.  Jolinson. 

2.  Elegant   without   grandeur;    pleasing; 
neatly  arranged  ;  as,  a  pretty  flower-bed. 
'A  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of.' 
Shak. 

A  pretty  kind  of—  sort  of—  kind  of  thine, 

Not  much  a  verse,  and  poem  none  at  all.    L.  Hunt. 

3.  Ironically,  nice;  fine;  excellent:  meaning 
the  opposite;  as,  a  pretty  trick. 

A  pretty  task  I  and  so  I  told  the  fool, 
Who  needs  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule. 
Prytteii 

4.  Affectedly  nice  or  foppish:  affected;  lian.l- 
some.    '  That  animal  we  call  a  pretty  fellow.  ' 
Taller.     'The  pretty  gentleman  must  have 
his  airs.'    Guardian.  —  6.  t  Not  very  small; 
moderately  large  or  great  ;  as,  a  pretty  way 
off.    'Cast  a  pretty  quantity  of  earth  upon 
the  plant.'    Bacon. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling.       Sfiat. 

6.  Vsed  as  a  term  of  endearment  and  sup- 
plying the  place  of  a  diminutive.     '  Piteous 
plaimngs  of  the  pretty  babes.'  Shak.   'Thl» 
pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one.'  Tennyton. 

7.  Strong  and  bold;  stout;  able-bodied;  well- 
made.    (Scotch.] 

He  even  mentioned  the  exact  number  of  r- 
who  had  joined  Waverley's  troop  from  his  uncle  » 
estate,  and  observed  they  were/n<r>  men,  meaning 
not  handsome,  but  stout  warlike  fellows.         ^^ 

Pretty  (prlt'ti),  adv.  In  some  degree;  toler- 
ably ;  moderately  ;  expressing  a  degree  less 
than  very,  as,  a  farm  pretty  well  stocked; 
the  colours  became  pretty  vivid;  I  am  pretty 
sure  of  the  fact. 


. 

The  writer  everywhere  Insinuates,  and  in  one  place 
prttty  plainly  professes  himself  a  sincere  Christi.m 
^tterbHr. 


—Pretty  much,  nearly;  very  much. 

The  club  .  .  .  arose  pretty  much  as  other  sinul  n 
associations.  De  Quince}. 

Prettylsh  (prit'tl-ish),  a.  Somewhat  pretty 
Walvole. 

Prettyism(prit'ti-lzm).n.  Affected  prettl 
ness  of  style,  manner,  or  the  like.  Kdin 
Rev.  [Rare] 

Pretty-spoken  (prit'ti-spdlcn),  o.  Spoken 
or  speaking  prettily. 

Pretyplfy  (pre-tlp'l-fi).  r.  t.  [  Pre  and  typify  ] 
To  prefigure;  to  exhibit  previously  in  a 
type.  Bp.  Pearton. 

Prevail  (pre-valO.  "  >'•  tFr  prftaloir,  from 
L  pramuo— pra,  before,  and  valeo,  to  be 
strong  or  well.]  1.  To  overcome;  to  gain 
the  victory  or  superiority ;  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage. 

It  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that 
Israel  prevailed;  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand. 
Aliialck/'rr-<T)7«/.  !-»•  *ul  " 


fate.  f«r.  fat.  fall;       rat,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;        U.  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  fe» 


PREVAILING 


PREY 


With  over  or  against. 

David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling 
and  with  a  stone.  1  Sara.  xvii.  50. 

This  kingdom  could  never  prevail  against  the 
united  power  of  England.  Swift. 

2.  To  be  in  force;  to  have  effect,  power,  or 
influence;  to  extend  with  force  or  effect;  as, 
the  fever  prevailed  in  a  great  part  of  the 
city. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots  and 
the  warier  sceptics,  as  far  as  it  prevails.  Locke. 

3.  To  gain  or  have  predominant  influence;  to 
operate  effectually;  to  succeed. 

For  when  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  overruled.  Shak, 

4.  To  persuade  or  induce :  with  on  or  upon; 
as,  they  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 

Prevail  upon  some  judicious  friend  to  be  your 
constant  hearer.  Swift. 

Prevailing  (pre-val'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Predo- 
minant; having  superior  influence;  superior 
in  power  or  effect;  persuading;  efficacious. 
' Prevailing  passions.'  Locke,  ' Prevailing 
prayers.'  Howe. —2.  Prevalent;  most  com- 
mon or  general ;  as,  the  prevailing  disease 
of  a  climate;  a  prevailing  opinion.  — SYN. 
Predominant,  prevalent,  dominant,  ruling, 
overruling,  efficacious,  effectual,  successful. 

Prevailingly  (pre-val'ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
prevail  or  have  success. 

Prevailment  (pre-varment), n.  Prevalence; 
efficacy.  Shak.  [Rare.  ] 

Prevalence  (pre'va-lens),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  prevalent;  as,  (a)  superior 
strength,  influence,  or  efficacy;  most  effica- 
cious force  in  producing  an  effect;  superior- 
ity. 'Prevalence  of  thanks  for  present  good 
o'er  fear  of  future  ill.'  Wordsworth. 

The  duke  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments 
were  of  prevalence  with  him.  Clarendon. 

(b)  General  reception  or  practice ;  general 
existence  or  extension;  as,  the  prevalence  of 
vice  or  of  corrupt  maxims;  the  prevalence 
of  a  fashion  in  dress ;  the  prevalence  of  a 
disease. 

Prevalency  (pre'va-len-si).  Same  as  Preva- 
lence. 'The  power  and  prevalency  of  the 
lawyers. '  Clarendon. 

Prevalent  (pre'va-lent),  a.  1.  Prevailing; 
exceeding  in  strength;  gaining  ad  vantage  or 
superiority;  efficacious ;  successful.  '  Pre- 
valent and  victorious.'  South, 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  preva- 
lent arms  were  as  good  as  any  title.  Raleigh. 

2.  Predominant;  prevailing;  most  generally 
received  or  current;  most  general;  exten- 
sively existing;  as,  a  prevalent  opinion;  a 
prevalent  disease. 

Prevalently  (pre'va-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  pre- 
valent manner;  with  predominance  or  supe- 
riority; powerfully. 

The  evening  star  so  falls  into  the  main. 

To  rise  at  morn  more  prevalently  bright.      Prior. 

Prevaricate  (pre-var/i-kat),  v.i.  pret.  preva- 
ricated; ppr.  prevaricating  [L.  prcevaricor, 
prcevaricatiw,  to  prevaricate,  to  be  guilty 
of  collusion—  prcB,  before,  and  varico,  to 
spread  the  legs  apart,  from  varus,  strad- 
dling. ]  1.  To  act  or  speak  evasively ;  to 
evade  or  swerve  from  the  truth ;  to  shuffle ; 
to  quibble  in  giving  answers;  to  shift. 

I  would  think  better  of  himself,  than  that  he  would 
wilfully  prevaricate.  Stillingfteet. 

Thy  superfluities  must  give  place  to  thy  neighbour's 
great  convenience;  thy  convenience  must  veil  thy 
neighbour's  necessity;  and,  lastly,  thy  very  necessi- 
ties must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  extremity.  This 
is  the  gradual  process  that  must  be  thy  rule,  and  he 
that  pretends  a  disability  to  give,  prevaricates  with 
duty,  and  evacuates  the  precept.  South. 

2.  Iii  law,  (a)  to  undertake  a  thing  falsely  and 
deceitfully,  with  the  purpose  of  defeating 
or  destroying  the  object  which  it  is  pro- 
fessed to  promote.  (6)  To  betray  the  cause 
of  a  client,  and  by  collusion  assist  his  op- 
ponent. 

Prevaricatet  (pre-var'i-kat),  v.t.  pret.  tfepp. 
prevaricated;  ppr.  prevaricating.  To  evade 
by  a  quibble  or  paltry  excuse;  to  transgress; 
to  pervert.  'Nature's  rules  were  not  pre- 
varicated.' Jer.  Taylor. 

When  any  of  us  hath  prevaricated  our  part  of  the 
covenant,  we  must  return.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Prevarication  (pre-var'i-kiV'shon),  7i.  1.  The 
act  of  prevaricating;  a  shuffling  or  quibbling 
to  evade  the  truth  or  the  disclosure  of 
truth ;  the  practice  of  some  trick  for  evading 
what  is  just  or  honourable;  a  deviation  from 
the  plain  path  of  truth  and  fair  dealing. 

On  these  conditions  the  pope  condescended  to 
grant  absolution,  with  the  further  provision  that,  in 
case  of  xny  prevarication  on  the  part  of  the  king  on 
any  of  these  articles,  the  absolution  was  null  and 
void.  Miltnan. 


2.  A  secret  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  a  public 
office  or  commission. —3.  In  law,  (a)  the 
conduct  of  an  advocate  who  betrayed  the 
cause  of  his  client,  and  by  collusion  assisted 
his  opponent.  (&)  The  undertaking  of  a 
thing  falsely,  with  intent  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject which  it  was  professed  to  promote, 
(c)  The  wilful  concealment  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  truth,  by  giving  evasive  and  equi- 
vocating evidence. 

Prevaricator  (pre-var'i-kat-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  prevaricates ;  a  shuffler;  aquibbler  — 

2.  One  who  acts  with  unfaithfulness  and 
want  of  probity;   one  who  abuses  a  trust. 
'The  law  which  is  promulged  againstprevcm"- 
cators.'    Prynne.—Z.  At  Cambridge,  a  sort 
of  occasional  orator,  who  in  his  oration  at 
the  commencement,  used  to  make  satirical 
allusions  to  the  conduct  of  the  members  of 
the  university. 

It  would  have  made  you  smile,  to  hear  the  prevar- 
icator, in  his  jocular  way,  give  him  his  title  and  char- 
acter to  his  face.  Philips. 

Preve.t  v.t.  and  t.    To  prove.    Chaucer. 

Prevenancy  (prev'e-nan-si),  n.  [Fr.  preve- 
nance.] Civil  disposition;  obliging  manner; 
kindness. 

La  Fleur's  prevenancy  (for  there  was  a  passport 
in  his  very  looks'  soon  set  every  servant  in  the  kit- 
chen  at  ease  with  him.  Sterne. 

Prevenet  (pre-ven'),  v.t.  [L.  prcevenio.  See 
PREVENT.]  Lit.  to  come  before;  to  fore- 
stall; hence,  to  hinder.  'We  have  in  the 
practice  thereof  been  prevened  by  idolaters. ' 
Hooker. 

If  thy  indulgent  care 

Had  not/rrtwi'rf,  among  unbody'd  shades 
I  now  had  wandered.  Philips. 

Provenience  (pre-ve'ni-ens),  n.  [See  below.] 
The  act  of  anticipating  or  going  before; 
anticipation. 

Prevenient  (pre-ve'ni-ent),  a.  [L.  prceve- 
niens.  See  PREVENT.]  1.  Going  before;  pre- 
ceding.—2.  Preventing;  preventive.  'Pre- 
venient grace.'  Milton. 

Prevent  (pre-venf),  v.t.  [L.  prcevenio,  prce- 
ventum,  to  precede,  to  anticipate,  to  pre- 
vent— prce,  before,  and  venio,  to  come ;  Fr. 
prevenir.  Venio  appears  in  a  great  many 
English  words,  as  in  Advent,  convent,  cir- 
cumvent, intervention,  &c.]  1.  To  hinder  by 
something  done  before;  to  stop  or  intercept; 
to  impede;  to  thwart;  as,  toprevent  a  thing 
from  happening ;  to  prevent  a  person  from 
doing  something  (or  simply  to  prevent  him 
doing  it). 

The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  scales.      Milton. 
But,  in  patrimonial   kingdoms,  there  is  nothing 
which  prevents  the  king  alienating  his  kingdom. 

Jtftanft 

2.t  To  go  before;  to  be  earlier  than. 

I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  and 
cried :  I  hoped  in  thy  word.  Ps.  cxix.  147. 

3.  t  To  be  beforehand  with;  to  anticipate;  to 
forestall. 

Sir  George  prevents  every  wish.  He  must  make 
the  best  oflmsbands.  Inchbald. 

I  am  truly  ashamed,  dear  madam,  of  your  having 
prevented  me  in  breaking  our  long  silence;  but  you 
nave pre- n e nted  me  only  a  few  days.  Hume. 

4.  t  To  go  before  as  a  guide,  or  in  order  to  an- 
ticipate the  wants  or  desires  of;  to  supply 
with  what  is  needed  beforehand. 

Thou  prevented  him  with  the  blessings  of  good- 
ness. Ps.  xxi.  3. 

5-t  To  escape;  to  avoid;  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of. 

I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild 

Alcibiades'  wrath.  Shak. 

SrN.  To  hinder,  impede,  preclude,  debar, 
obstruct. 

Preventt  (pre-venf),  v.i.  To  come  before 
the  usual  time. 

Strawberries  watered  with  water,  wherein  hath 
been  steeped  sheep's  dung,  will  prevent  and  come 
early.  Bacon. 

Preventability  (pre-vent'a-bir'i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  preventable.  Eclec.  Rev. 

Preventable  (pre-vent'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  prevented  or  hindered. 

Preventative  (pre-vent'a-tiv),  n.  That 
which  prevents.  Incorrectly  used  for  Pre- 
ventive. 

Preventer  (pre-vent'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
prevents;  a  hinderer;  that  which  hinders; 
as,  a  preventer  of  evils  or  of  disease. — 

2.  t  One  who  goes  before. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity. 
Bacon. 

3.  Naut,  an  additional  rope,  chain,  bolt,  or 
spar,  employed  to  support  any  other  when 
the  latter  suffers  an  unusual  strain. 


Preventingly  (pre-vent'ing-li),  adv.  In  such 
a  manner  or  way  as  to  hinder. 

Prevention  (pre- ven'sh on),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
preventing;  the  act  of  hindering  by  some- 
thing done  before;  hinderance;  obstruction 
of  access  or  approa.cn. 

Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  tear  prevention.    Sfiab. 

Prevention  of  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
God  can  vouchsafe.  South. 

Prevention  is  hinderance  by  something  happening 
before  that  which  is  hindered.  Craik. 

2.t  A  going  before;  a  space  or  time  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  preven- 
tion t  as  in  thunder,  where  the  lightning  precetleth 
the  crack  a  good  space.  Bacon. 

3.  t  A  measure  taken  to  obviate  something ; 
precaution;  anticipation.— 4. t  Anticipation 
of  needs  or  wishes;  hence,  bestowal  of 
favours. 

God's  preventions,  cultivating  our  nature,  and  fit- 
ting us  with  capacities  of  his  high  donatives. 

5.  Prejudice;  prepossession.    [A Gallicism.] 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring  no 
particular  gusto,  or  any  prevention  of  mind,  and 
that  whatsoever  judgment  they  make,  it  may  be 
purely  their  own.  Dryden. 

6.  In  canon  law,  the  right  which  a  superior 
person  or  officer  has  to  lay  hold  of,  claim, 
or  transact,  an  affair  prior  to  an  inferior 
one  to  whom  otherwise  it  more  immediately 
belongs,  as  when  the  judges  prevent  sub- 
altern ones. 

Preventionalt  (pre-yen'shon-al),a.  Tending 
to  prevent;  preventive.  Bailey. 

Preventive  (pre-ven'tiv),  a.  Tending  to 
prevent  or  hinder;  hindering  the  access  of; 
as,  a  medicine  preventive  of  disease. — Pre- 
ventive service.  See  COAST-GUARD. 

Preventive  (pre-ven'tiv),  n.  1.  That  which 
prevents;  that  which  intercepts  the  access 
or  approach  of  something. 

As  every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  cause,  so  by 
parity  of  reason  'tis  opposed  tOitt/PYBVMMM, 

Harris. 

2.  An  antidote  previously  taken  to  prevent 
an  attack  of  disease. 

Preventively  (pi'e-ven'tiv-li),ac?y.  In  a  pre- 
ventive manner ;  by  way  of  prevention ;  in 
a  manner  that  tends  to  hinder.  Sir  T. 
Broione. 

Preview  (pre-vu'),  v.t.  To  see  beforehand. 
[Rare.  ] 

Previous  (pre'vi-us),  a.  [L.  prcevius—prce, 
before,  and  via,  a  way.  See  WAY.]  Going 
before  in  time;  being  or  happening  before 
something  else;  antecedent;  prior;  as,  a 
previous  intimation  of  a  design;  A  previous 
notion;  a  previous  event. — Previous  quett- 
tion.  See  under  QUESTION.— SYN.  Antece- 
dent, preceding,  anterior,  prior,  foregoing, 
former. 

Previously  (pre'vi-us-Ii).  adv.  In  time  pre- 
ceding ;  beforehand ;  antecedently ;  as,  a 
plan  previously  formed.— Formerly,  Previ- 
ously. See  under  FORMERLY. 

Previousness  (pre'vi-us-nes),  «.  The  state 
of  being  previous;  antecedence;  priority  in 
time. 

Previse  (pre-viz'),  v.t.    To  foresee. 

Prevision  (pre-vi'zhon),  n.  [L.  prcevisiis, 
prcevideo  —  prce,  before,  and  video,  to  see.] 
Foresight;  foreknowledge;  prescience. 

Such  considerations  are  set  down  to  show  the  in- 
consistency  of  those  who   think   that  prevision  of 
social  phenomena  is  possible  without  much  study. 
H.  S fencer. 

Prevoyant  (pre-voi'ant),  a.    Foreseeing. 

All  that  memorable  tragic  life  that  lay  solemnly 
waiting  for  him  among  the  multitudinous  roofs  was 
hid  in  the  haze  of  an  illumination  which  never  takes 
visible  shape  or  form.  But  Nature,  prevoyant,  tingled 
into  his  heart  an  inarticulate  thrill  of  prophecy. 

tin.  Oliphant. 

Prewarn  (pre-warn1),  v.t.  and  i.  To  warn 
beforehand;  to  give  previous  notice;  to 
forewarn.  Beau.  £  Fl. 

Prey  (praV  n.  [O.E.  preie,  praiet  O.Fr. 
preie,  praw,  Mod.Fr.  proie,  from  L.  prceda, 
booty,  plunder,  whence  predatory,  depre- 
dation.] 1.  Spoil;  booty;  plunder;  goods 
taken  by  force  from  an  enemy  in  war;  some- 
thing taken  by  violence  and  injustice. 

A  garrison  supported  itself  by  the  prey  it  took 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury.  Clarendon. 

2.  Something  given  up  to  another;  a  victim. 
'Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all.' 
Pope, 

I  banish  her  my  bed  and  company 

And  give  her  as  a  trey  to  law  and  shame.    Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  seized  or  may  be  seized  by 
violence  by  carnivorous  animals  to  be  de- 
voured. 

The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of  prey.     Job  iv.  n. 


ch,  Main;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  <?o;      j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin*/;    TH,  then;     th,  Min;    w.  wig;    wh,  wftig;    vn,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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4.  The  net  of  preying,  of  rafa-hlng  and  de- 
vouring other  creatures ;  ravage;  depreda- 

t  ..n. 

Uerhouirht  •  serpent  mU  my  heart  aw«y. 
Aadyo»s»t»n>uW«lhl.  cruel /.XT        i*it. 
-  .4ni«u<  or  6«M<  a/  pray.  *  carnivorous 
animal-,  one  that  feeds  on  the  fleih  of  other 
animals. 

Prey  <pr»X  ».t  To  take  booty;  to  collect 
•poll;  to  plunder;  to  rob;  to  pillage;  to  feed 
by  violence. 

MOT  aaj  that  the  ogle  should  be  mewed 
Wl^Vta.  and  twazards/rrj  at  liberty.    Skat. 

A  thousand  want* 
Ga*rr  «l  the  fcMfc  of  M.  and/rrr 
By  e*ch  cold  heutk.  • 


With  on  or  upon  before  the  object  of  rapine, 
(a)  To  rob;  to  plunder ;  to  pillage ;  as,  to 
prey  on  t  conquered  country. 

They  pray  condMwlry  MM  their  mint,  the  com 
•on  wealth ;  or  rather  not  pray  to  her.  but  frry  MI 
k«r.  S*at. 

It)  To  sci»  as  pray;  to  take  (or  food  by  vio- 
lence; to  selie  and  devour. 

Tit  the  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

To /»ry  *•»  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead.    SJkaj. 

(c)  To  rest  heavily  on.  as  the  mind;  to  cor- 
rode: to  waste  gradually;  to  cause  to  pine 
•way. 

LajHruare  is  ton  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love :  nfreyt  nf»n  his  life : 
lie  pines,  be  skkens,  he  despairs,  be  die*. 


Preyer  (pra'erX  n.  He  or  that  which  preys ; 
a  plunderer:  a  waster;  a  devourer. 
Preyfult  (pra'ful),  a.  1.  Prone  to  prey;  sav- 
age. 'The  prevful  brood  of  savage  beasts. ' 
Chapman — 2.  Having  much  prey;  killing 
much  game  '  The  preyful  princess  pierced 
and  prick'd  a  pretty  pleasing  pricket  'Shak. 
Preying  (pri'iug),  ppr  Plundering:  corrod- 
ing; waaung  gradually.  In  her  a  term  used 
for  any  ravenous  beast  or  bird,  standing  on. 
and  in  a  proper  position  for  devouring  iu 
prey. 

Prtal  (pri'al),  IL  See  PAIR-ROYAL.  De  Quin- 
ceu. 

Priapean  (pri-a'pe-anX  n.  [L.  priapeia.  a 
collection  of  poems  upon  Priaptu  by  various 
authors  J  A  species  of  hexameter  verse  so 
constructed  as  to  be  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions of  three  feet  each,  having  generally  a 
trochee  In  the  lint  ami  fourth  foot,  and  an 
amphimacer  In  the  third.  Worcetter. 
Priaplsm  (pri'ap-limX  »-  [Krom  Priapta  ) 
More  or  leas  permanent  erection  and  rigid- 
ity of  the  penis. 

Prlapus  (pri-a'pus),  n.  In  Greek  and  Rom 
myth  the  god  of  procreation,  and  hence  of 
•  gardens  and  vineyards,  where  his  statues 
were  placed.  He  was  said  to  be  tho  son  of 
Uionysus  and  Aphrodite. 
Price  iprisi.  n.  [O.r-'r.  prit.jtreit,  Kr.  prix 
from  t  pretium.  a  price.  Really  the  same 
word  as  praise  (which  see),  and  prize,  to 
value  1  1.  The  sum  or  amount  of  money, 
or  the  value  which  a  seller  sets  on  his  goods 
in  market ;  the  current  value  of  a  commo- 
dity; the  equivalent  In  money  or  other 
means  of  exchange,  for  which  something  is 
bought  or  told,  or  offered  for  sale  •  cost 
1  The  pri<-«  of  half  a  realm. '  Teraiytun. 

Come  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with- 
•"/"»-  Is.  Iv.  i. 

2.  Value;  estimation:  excellence:   worth 
'  One  pearl  of  great  price. '    Slat.  xiii.  26. 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  !  for  her  frirt  Is 
far  above  rubies.  Pro,  ,„(  m 

3,  Reward;  recompense. 

TiMhe /ri«  of  toil ; 

Tlf  knare  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  toil.  Ayv. 
— Prietafmaney.  In  cam.  the  price  of  credit- 
•»»•*»  of  discount  at  which  capital  may 
be  lent  or  borrowed  —  Market  price,  or  ex- 
changeable value,  that  value  in  exchange 
which  Is  actually  got  for  anything,  which 
II  not  always  Iw  the  same  as  the  real  or 
natural  price.  - -Xalural  price,  among  poll- 
tical  economists,  the  tame  thing  which  is 
•Mat  by  the  expression  real  value,  which 
u.  .  .'"sj*  •'"Pewlont  «olely  on  the  quan- 
tity of  Uboor  necessary  for  the  production 
of  •  thing.  See  VALUK. 

Eris?  .If    nW.ith  hl»  "wa  hloo<i  p™»  -tat 

he  hath  split.  Spenter  -I  t  To  let  a  price 
on;  t4,  eMImate;  to  value;  to  prize  See 
Pantm.— *  To  a«k  the  price  of.  [Colloq  ] 
noe-cnrrent  (pri«  ku'rent),  n.  In  com.  a 
odiea  account  of  the  current  value  of 
merchandise,  stocks,  Ac.  Called  also  Price- 


Prtced  (nrlst).  a      Set  at  a  value:    mod 
In    composition:    as    hieh-nrietd 


mostly 
low-priced. 


Priceless  (pris'les),  a.  1.  Invaluable;  too 
valuable  to  admit  of  a  price.  '  The  price- 
lett  jewel/  Beau.  <t  *'/.-2.  Without  value; 
worthless  or  unsaleable.  lip  Barlow.— 
STN.  Invaluable,  inestimable,  unvalued. 

Price-list  (pris-list).  n.     See  PHICECVB- 

HE.1T. 

Prick ( prik),  n.  [A.  Sax-priea.prieK.apolnt, 
adot;  D.pria-.aprick.apuncture;  Dan.prir, 
a  dot ;  8w.  prick,  a  point,  a  dot,  a  prick. 
The  word  occurs  also  in  the  Celtic :  W.  pric, 
a  skewer ;  Ir.  pricadh,  agoad,  prioca,  a  sting  J 

1.  A  slender  pointed  instrument  or  substance, 
which  is  hard  enough  to  pierce  the  skin ;  a 
thorn;  a  skewer;  a  small  sharp- pointed 
thing.     '  11ns.  wooden  priori,  nails. '  Shak. 

1 1  is  hard  for  thec  to  kick  against  the/ribex.  Acts  ix.  5. 

2.  A  puncture  or  wound  by  a  prick  or  prickle; 
a  sting. 

No  asps  were  discovered  in  the  place  of  her  death. 
only  two  small  insensible  frttjtt  were  found  in  her 
arm.  Sir  T.  Brvwnr. 

3  Fig.  a  stinging  or  tormenting  thought; 
remorse.  Shak.  —  4.  A  dot,  point,  or  small 
mark;  specifically,  (<i)  the  point  on  a  target 
at  which  an  archer  shoots.  '  Phaer  did  hit 
the  prior.'  Churchyard.  (d)t  A  mark  cm  a 
ilial  noting  the  hour. 

Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 

And  made  an  evening  at  the  moontide  frick.  Shak. 

(c)  t  A  mark  denoting  degree ;  pitch.  '  Prick 
of  highest  praise.'  Spenser.  (d)t  A  mathe- 
matical point  Warner.— 5.  Theprintof  the 
foot  of  a  hare  or  deer  on  the  ground.— 
0.  Naut.  a  small  roll;  as,  a  prick  of  spun 
yarn ;  a  pridt  of  tobacco. 
Prick  ( prik ),  r.l.  [A.  Sax.  price  ion.  From 
the  noun ;  comp.  G.  prikken,  IceL  prika,  to 
prick.]  1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument  or  substance;  to  puncture;  as,  to 
prick  one  with  a  pin,  a  needle,  a  thorn,  or  the 
like. —  2.  To  cause  to  point  upwards;  to 
erect:  said  chiefly  of  the  ears,  and  primarily 
of  the  pointed  ears  of  an  animal.  Generally 
with  tip;  hence,  to  prick  up  the  eart,  to  llsteu 
with  eager  attention ;  to  evidence  eager  at- 
tention. [The  phrase  implies  that  the  hearer 
is  startled,  surprised,  or  much  interested  l>y 
some  piece  of  sudden  intelligence,  and  is 
borrowed  from  the  habit  of  some  animals 
pricking  up  their  ears  on  any  sudden  cause 
of  alarm. )  '  A  hunted  panther  .  .  .  prickt 
her  listening  ears. '  Dryden. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pruts  uf  his  ears  Dryjtn. 

3  To  flx  by  the  point;  as.topriaraknifeintoa 
Iward.  -4.  To  hang  on  a  point.  •  The  cooks 
pric*  a  slice  on  a  prong  of  iron.'  Sandyi.  — 
5.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  pin  or  pointed 
instrument  •  An  old  hat  and  '  the  humour 
of  forty  fancies '  pricked  in't  for  a  feather  ' 
Shak.—  6  To  designate  or  set  apart  by  a  punc- 
ture or  mark:  frequently  wich  of.  'Their 
names  are  prickt.'  Shak. 

1  will  send  a  few  stoupsof  wine  to  assist  your  carouse; 


7.  To  spur;  to  goad;  to  incite:  often  with 

ON. 

My  duty/r,v*j  me  ori  to  utter  that 

Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

8.  To  affect  with  sharp  pain  ;  to  sting  with 
remorse. 

When  they  heard  this  they  were  fritted  in  tlicir 
""•  Act.  ii.  57. 

0  To  mark  or  set  down :  to  Jot ;  to  trace  by 
puncturing ;  as,  to  pric*  the  notes  of  a  piece 
of  music ;  to  pric*  a  pattern  for  embroidery. 

When  playing  with  thy  vesture's  lissued  flowers  .  . 

1  Jncittt  them  into  paper  with  a  pin.          Confer. 
Chanter  offered  Smith  tile  Junior  servitor  a  bribe  of 

ten  pondl  to/rui  him  in  at  chapel. 

Macmtllan's  .\ftte 

10.  To  render  acid  or  pungent  to  the  taste  • 
as  the  wine  is  pridied.-ll.  A'aui.  to  run  a 
middle  seam  through  the  cloth  of  a  sail  — 
/  rMHHMB  coat,  in  building,  the  flrst  coat- 
Ing  of  plaster  upon  lath. 
Prick  (prik),  r.  t.  1.  To  suffer  or  feel  penetra- 
tion by  a  point  or  sharp  pain;  to  be  punc- 
tured. 


By  the  frtftinf  of  my  thumbs 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes.          Shak. 

.To  become  acid ;  as.  cider  pricJ-«  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun.— 3.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show  - 
I.  lo  spur  on ;  to  ride  rapidly ;  to  post.  ' 

Before  each  van 
/Vrt-«  forth  the  airy  knights.  Milr?n 

plain"  *CtT  DOkC  ^frxkint  fast  across  St.  Andre's 

5.  To  aim  at  a  point,  mark,  or  place. 


Prickasour,  t  ».    A  fast  or  hard  rider  Chan 
Mr. 

Prick-eared  (prlk'erd).  a.  Having  pointed 
ears.  'Thou  prick-eared  cur  of  Icelan.l  • 
Shak.  [This  epithet  was  commonly  applied 
by  the  Cavaliers  to  the  Puritans,  because 
from  their  hair  being  cut  close  all  round 
their  ears  stuck  up  prominently.) 
Pricker  (prik'er),  n.  1.  That  which  pricks-  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument ;  a  prickle  •  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  Matting  and  pirn,  the  prim- 
ing wire  which  makes  a  connection  between 
the  fuse  or  other  igniting  device  and  the 
charge,  (ft)  In  saddlery,  a  toothed  Instru- 
ment for  marking  or  stabbing  holes  for  sew. 
Ing  leather.  &c.  (c)  Haul,  a  small  marline- 
spike  for  making  and  stretching  the  holes 
for  points  and  rope-bands  in  sails  —8  One 
who  pricks;  specifically,  (a)  a  light  horse 
man.  The  prickers  who  rode  foremost  in 
the  troop  baited.'  Sir  W.  Sciitt.  (6)  One 
who  tested  whether  women  were  witches  by 
sticking  pins  into  them;  a  witch-fli, 
8.  A  name  given  to  the  basking  shark  (which 

Pricket  (prik'et),  n.  A  buck  in  his  second 
year. 

I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  hnud  credo ;  'twas  a 
pricka.  slulk 

Pricking  (pri  king),  n.  1  The  act  of  piercini 
with  a  sharp  point;  specifically,  \nfarrier!, 
the  act  of  driving  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot  so 
as  to  cause  lameness.— 2.  The  making  of  an 
incision  at  the  root  of  a  horse's  tail  to  make 
him  carry  It  higher.  See  under  NICK,  T  t 
3.t  The  prick  or  mark  left  by  an  animal's 
foot,  as  a  hare  or  deer ;  the  act  of  tracing  an 
animal  by  such  a  mark.  Top*tU.— 4.  The 
condition  of  becoming  acid,  as  wine.  HowM 
—Pricking  for  sherifft,  the  annual  cemnan 
of  making  returns  to  the  privy-council  l.y 
the  judges  of  assize  of  three  persons  for  each 
county  m  England  and  Wales  from  whom  to 
select  the  sheriff  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tho 
ceremony  is  so  called  from  the  appointment 
being  made  by  marking  each  name  with  the 
prick  of  a  pin. 

Pricking-note(prik'ing-not),  n.  A  document 
delivered  by  a  snipper  of  goods  authorizing 
the  receiving  of  them  on  board :  so  called 
from  a  practice  of  pricking  holes  in  the  paper 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  packages 
counted  into  the  ship. 

Prlcking-up  (prik'ing-np).  n.    See  Pricking- 

up  Coat  under  PRICK. 

Prickle  (l>rik'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  imc*.]  1  A 
little  prick ;  a  small  sharp  point ;  in  tot.  a 
small  pointed  shoot  or  sharp  process  growing 
from  the  bark  only,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  the  Uwm,  which  grows  from  the  wood 
of  a  plant. -2.  A  sharp-pointed  process  or 
projection,  as  from  the  skin  of  an  animal:  a 
spine.  —3  A  kind  of  basket:  still  used  in  some 
brunches  of  trade. 

Hence  and  fill 

Your  fragrant  prieJiia.  B.  JOIUOH. 

The  prickle  is  a  brown  willow  basket,  in  wlurl, 
walnuts  are  imported  into  this  country;  .  .  .  they 
are  about  thirty  inches  deep,  and  in  bulk  rather 
larger  than  a  gallon  measure.  Uayhtv. 

4.  A  sieve  of  filberts,  containing  about  a  half 
hundredweight.    Simmondt. 
Prickle  (.prik'l),  «.r.    To  prick  slightly;  to 
pierce  with  fine  sharp  points. 

Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 

Pricklt  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath.     Tennynnt. 

Prickle-back  (prik'1-bak),  «.  The  stickle- 
back (which  see). 

Prickle-yellow  (prik-l-yello).  n.  A  West 
Indian  tree  (.Vanthoxylrm  clava-Herailif). 
the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  furniture 
inlaying,  walking-sticks,  oVc. ;  it  is  said  also 
to  afford  a  dye  and  to  possess  medicinal 
properties.  Called  also  felloic-irood. 

Pricklinesa  (prik'li-nes),  ».  The  state  of 
having  many  prickles. 

Prickle-use  (priklous),  n.  A  tailor:  so  called 
In  contempt. 

A  taylour  and  his  wife  quarrelling ;  the  woman  in 
contempt  called  her  husband  frtcklotttt. 

Sir  A',  l.'l-'ifrangr. 

Prickly  (prik'li),  a.     Full  of  sharp  point* 

or  prickles;    armed  with  prickles;   as.  a 

prickly  shrub. 
Prickly-ash  (prikli-ash),  n.   A  pungent  and 

aromatic  plant  (Xanthoxylon  americawun). 

See  TTOITHACHK-IRKR. 
Prickly-back  (prik'li-bak),  n.     Same   as 

I'rick'r.back. 

Prickly -bullhead  (i>rikni-b«I-hed).  n.    A 

fresh-water  flsh  of   the  genus  Cottus  (C. 

anper).     Sir  J   Richardtan. 
Prickly-heat  (prik'li-het),  n.    The  popular 

name  for  a  severe  form  of  skin-disease  km  >w  11 

as  lichen.     See  LICHEN,  2 


me,  met.  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mSve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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Prickly-pear. 


Pricldy-pear  (prik'li-par),  n.    A  genus  of 

plants  (Opuntia),  nat.  order  Cactacese.origin- 

ally  American, but  now  naturalized  in  Europe 

and  Asia,  The  common 

prickly-pear  or  Indian 

fig  (0.   vulgaris)   is   a 

fleshy    and     succulent 

plant       destitute      of 

leaves,     covered    with 

clusters  of  spines,  and 

consisting  of  flattened 

joints    inserted     upon 

each  other.  The  fruit  is 

purplish,  and  edible.   It 

is  believed  to  be  a  native 

of  the  southern  United 

States,  but  is  now  very 

common  in  Sicily  and 

Italy.    It  is  a  plant  of 

low  growth,  and  very 

different  in  this  respect 

from    0.   Tuna,  which 

sometimes  grows  to  the 

height  of  20  feet.    Both 

of  them  are  often  used 

to  form   hedges.     The 

dwarf  prickly-pear  is  the  0.  nana.    It  is  very 

similar  to  the  common  prickly-pear,  only 

smaller.     See  OPUNTIA. 
PriCkmadam(prik'nm-damVn.    Aspeciesof 

stonecrop  (Seditm  rejlexum). 
Prick  -  me  -  dainty,     Prick  -  ma  -  dainty 

(prik'me-dan-ti,  prik'ma-dan-ti),  a.  Charac- 
terized by  finical  language  or  manners; 

finical;  over-precise.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
Prick-post  (prik'post),  «.    In  arch,  same  as 

Queen-post. 
Prickpuncu  (prik'punsh),  n.     A  pointed 

piece  of  tempered  steel  used  to  prick  marks 

on  cold  iron  or  other  metal. 
Prick-shaft  t  (prik'shaft),  n.    A  shaft  for 

hitting  the  prick  or  mark  of  a  target ;  an 

arrow.     John  Taylor. 
Pricksongt  (prik'song),  n.     Music  written 

down,  sometimes  music  in  parts,  from  the 

points  or  dots  with  which  it  is  noted  down ; 

also,    counterpoint,    as    opposed    to   mere 

melody:  in  contradistinction  to  plainsong. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  pricksongt  keeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion ;  rests  me  his  minim  rest,  one, 
two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom.  Shak. 

Prick -the -garter  (prik'THe-gar-ter),  n. 
See  Fast  and  Loose  under  FAST. 

Prickwood  (prik'wbd),  n.  The  spindle- 
tree  (JSuunymus  europceiis).  See  EL'ONYMUS. 

PriCky  t  (prik'i),  a.     Prickly.     Holland. 

Pride  (prid),  n.  [A.  Sax.  pryte,  pride, 
from  prut,  proud.  See  PROUD.  ]  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  proud ;  inordinate 
self-esteem;  an  unreasonable  conceit  of 
one's  own  superiority  in  talents,  beauty, 
wealth,  accomplishments,  rank,  or  eleva- 
tion in  office,  which  manifests  itself  in 
lofty  airs,  distance,  reserve,  and  often  in 
contempt  of  others. 

Pride  eoeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall.  Prov.  xvi.  18. 

Prideis  that  exalted  idea  of  our  state,  qualifications, 
or  attainments  which  exceeds  the  boundaries  of  jus- 
tice, and  induces  us  to  look  down  upon  supposed  infe- 
riors with  some  degree  of  unmerited  contempt. 

Dr.  T.  Cog-an. 

2.  Generous  elation  of  heart;  a  noble  self- 
esteem  springing  from  a  consciousness  of 
worth,  upright  conduct,  or  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, &c. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

Goldsmith. 

3.  Proud  behaviour  or  treatment ;  haughty 
or  arrogant  bearing  or  conduct;  insolence; 
rude  treatment  of  others ;  insolent  exulta- 
tion. *  Let  not  the  foot  ot  pride  come  against 
me.'    Ps.  xxxvi.  n. 

Then  leaden  ape,     .     .    . 
Beat  down  AlenQon,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee.    Shak. 

4.  Exuberance  of  animal  spirits;  warmth  of 
temperament;  mettle;  hence,  lust;  sexual 
desire;   especially,  the  excitement  of  the 
sexual  appetite  in  a  female  animal. 

The  colt  that's  back'd  and  burden'd  being  young, 
Loseth  \\\<*  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong.     Shak, 

5.  t  Wantonness;  extravagance;  excess;  and 
hence,  impertinence;  impudence. 

He  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  yotmg; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it.    Shak. 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied.       Shak. 

6.  That  which  is  or  may  be  a  cause  of  pride; 
that  of  which  men  are  proud ;  as,  (a)  any 
person  or  body  of  persons  causing  others  to 
delight  or  slory.     'I  will  cut  off  the  pride 
of  the  Philistines.1  Zee.  ix.  6.    '  A  bold  pea- 


santry their  country's  pride.'     Goldsmith. 

(b)  Highest  pitch ;  elevation ;  loftiness;  the 
best  or  most  brilliant  part  of  a  thing;  the 
height.    'A  falcon  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of 
place.'   Shak, 

We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pridt,  and  Beauty  fair 

in  her  flower.  Tennyson. 

Sometime  in  the/riVfr  of  the  season,  a  bird  catcher 
engages  a  costermonger's  pony  or  donkey  cart. 

Mayhew. 

(c)  Decoration;  ornament;  beauty  displayed. 
*  Whose  lofty  trees  yclad  with  summer's 
pride.'    Spenser. 

Be  his  this  sword 

Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious/»iV&, 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side.      Pope. 

(d)  Splendid  show;  ostentation. 

In  this  array,  the  war  of  either  side 
Through  Athens  pass'd  with  military  pride. 

Dryden. 

7.  In  her.  a  term  applicable  to  the  peacock, 
turkey-cock,  and  other  birds  which  spread 
their  tails  in  a  circular  form,  and  drop  their 
wings;  as,  a  peacock  in  his  pride.— SYN. 
Self-exaltation,  conceit,  hauteur,  haughti- 
ness, lordliness,  loftiness. 
Pride  (Prid),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  prided;  ppr. 
priding.  To  indulge  m  pride,  elation,  or 
self-esteem ;  to  value  one's  self :  used  re- 
flexively. 

We  fancy  that  God's  grent  favours  are  a  reason 
for  us  priding  ourselves  on  them.  Kingstey. 

Pride  t  (prid),  v.i.  To  be  proud;  to  glory. 
'Those  who  pride  in  being  scholars.'  Swift 

Pride  (prid),  n.  The  sandpride.  See  AM- 
MOC<ETES.  —  Pride  gavel,  a  tax  or  tribute 
paid  in  certain  places  for  the  privilege  of 
fishing  for  lampreys. 

Prideful  (prid'fijl),  a.  Full  of  pride;  inso- 
lent; scornful. 

Then  in  wrath. 

Depart,  he  cried,  perverse  a.\\&pridtful  nymph. 
W.  Richardson. 

Pridefully  (prid'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  prideful 
manner;  scornfully. 

Pridefulness  (prid'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  prideful. 

Prideless  (prid'les),  a.  Destitute  of  pride ; 
without  pride. 

Pridiugly  (prid'ing-li),  adv.  With  pride; 
ill  pride  of  heart.  '  He  pndingly  doth  set 
himself  before  all  others.'  Barrow. 

Prie  t  (pri),  n.    An  evergreen  plant;  privet. 

Prie  (pre),  v.t.  [C'ontr.  for prieve,  preve,  to 
prove.]  To  prove;  to  try;  to  taste.  [Scotch.] 

Prle,t  v.i.  To  pry;  to  look  curiously.  Chau- 
cer. 

Frle-dieu  (pre-di-e),  n.  [Fr.,  pray  God.]  A 
kneeling-desk  for  prayers. 

Prief  t  (pref;,  n.  Proof.  'To  make  prief.' 
Spenser. 

Prler  (pri'er),  n.  One  who  pries;  one  who 
inquires  narrowly;  one  who  searches  and 
scrutinizes.  Fuller. 

Priest  (prest),  n.  [A.  Sax.  preost.  Contr. 
from  L.  presbyter.  See  PRESBYTER.]  1.  A 
man  who  officiates  in  sacred  offices ;  a  min- 
ister of  public  worship  ;especially,a  minister 
of  sacrifice  or  other  mediatorial  offices.  In 
primitive  ages  the  fathers  of  families, 
princes,  and  kings  discharged  the  functions 
of  priests.  The  Mosaic  priesthood  was  the 
inheritance  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  high-priest  and  of  inferior  priests, 
distributed  into  twenty-four  classes. 

See,  Father,  what  first-fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man  ;  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mix'd 
With  incense,  I  t\\y  priest  before  thee  bring. 

Milton. 

2.  A  person  who  is  set  apart  or  consecrated 
to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel;  a  man  in 
orders  or  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel ;  a 
presbyter.  In  its  most  general  sense,  the 
word  includes  archbishops,  bishops,  patri- 
archs, and  all  subordinate  orders  of  the 
clergy  duly  approved  and  licensed  according 
to  the  forms  and  rules  of  each  respective 
denomination  of  Christians.  But  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  word 
is  understood  to  denote  the  subordinate 
order  of  the  clergy  above  a  deacon  and  below 
a  bishop.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
among  other  Protestant  denominations  of 
Great  Britain,  the  word  priest  is  not  used. 

Priest-cap  (prestTcap),  n.  In  fort,  an  out- 
work with  three  salient  and  two  entering 
angles. 

Priestcraft  (presfkraft),  n.  Priestly  policy 
or  system  of  management  based  on  tempo- 
ral or  material  interest;  management  of 
selftsh  and  ambitious  priests  to  gain  wealth 
and  power,  or  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
others. 

The  follies  of  his  (Henry  the  Fifth)  youth,  the  self- 
ish ambition  of  his  manhood,  the  Lollards  roasted 


at  slow  fires,  the  prisoners  massacred  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  expiring  lease  of  priestcraft  renewed 
for  another  century,  the  dreadful  legacy  of  a  cause- 
less and  hopeless  war  bequeathed  to  a  people  who 
had  no  interest  in  its  event,  everything  is  forgotten 
but  the  victory  of  Agincourt.  Macaulay. 

Prlestcrafty  ( prest 'kraf-ti),  a.  Relating 
to  or  characterized  by  priestcraft.  Worces- 
ter. 

Priestery  (prest'ri),  n.  Priests  collectively; 
the  priesthood:  in  contempt.  Milton. 

Priestess  (prest'es),  n.  A  woman  who  offi- 
ciated in  sacred  rites. 

She  nsprifstess  knows  the  rites. 

Wherein  the  God  of  earth  delights.        Swift. 

Priesthood  (presfhbd),  n.  1.  The  office  or 
character  of  a  priest. 

Chaplain,  away!  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 
Shak. 

2.  The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  sacred 
offices;  the  order  composed  of  priests;  priests 
collectively.  'And  ever  and  aye  the  priest- 
hood moan'd.'  Tennyson. 

Priestism  ( prest'izm  ),  n.  The  character, 
influence,  or  government  of  the  priesthood. 
Eclec.  Jiev.  [Rare.] 

Priestless  (prest'les),  a.  Having  no  priest. 
Pope. 

Priestlike  (prest'lik),  a.  Resembling  a 
priest,  or  that  which  belongs  to  priests.  'A 
priestLike  habit  of  gold  and  purple.'  B.  Jon- 
son. 

Priestllness  (prest'li-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  priestly;  the  appearance  and  man- 
ner of  a  priest. 

Priestly  (prest'li),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
priest  or  to  priests ;  sacerdotal ;  as,  the 
priestly  office. —2.  Becoming  a  priest;  as, 
priestly  sobriety  and  purity  of  life.  'Whiles 
I  say  a  priestly  farewell  to  her.'  Shak. 

Priestridden  (prest'rid-n),  a.  Managed  or 
governed  by  priests;  entirely  swayed  by 
priests.  '  Such  a  cant  of  high-church  and 
persecution,  and  beine  priest-ridden.'  Swift. 

Priestriddenness  (prest-rid'u-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  priestridden.  Waterhoitse. 

Prieve  t  (prev),  v.t.    To  prove.    Spenser. 

Prig  (prig),  n.  [In  meaning  1  perhaps  from 
prick,  to  dress  one's  self  for  show,  or  short- 
ened and  modified  from  pragmatical  (comp. 
also  prog);  in  meaning  2  probably  from  O.  Fr. 
britruer,  to  quarrel,  and  also  '  to  sharke  or 
take  purses  by  the  highway  side '  (Cotgrave), 
same  origin  as  brigand.]  1.  A  pert,  con- 
ceited, pragmatical  fellow.  '  The  queer  prig 
of  a  doctor.'  Macaulay,—2.  A  thief.  [Slang.] 

Out  upon  him  !  pri^>  for  my  life,  prig:  he  haunts 
wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings.  Shak. 

All  sorts  of  villains,  \cnaves.frigs,  &c,,  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  equipage  of  life.  De  Quincey. 

Prig  (prig),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  prigged;  ppr. 
prtgying.     1.  To  filch  or  steal.     [Slang.J- 
2.  To  cheapen;  to  haggle  about.    [Scotch.] 


Prig  (prig),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  prigged;  ppr. 
prigging.  To  haggle;  to  importune;  to  plead 
hard.  'Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin  owre 
hops  an'  raisins.'  Burns.  [Scotch.  ] 

Priggery  (prig'er-i),  n.  The  qualities  of  a 
prig;  pertness;  conceit;  priggism. 

Priggish  (prig'ish),  a.  Conceited;  coxcomb- 
ical; affected.  [Colloq.] 

Priggishly  (prig'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  priggish 
manner;  conceitedly;  pertly. 

Priggishness  (prig'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  priggish. 

But  how  can  a  man  be  proved  to  be  a  prig?  So 
km£  as  he  was  an  Attache  or  a  Secretary  his  prig- 
gisfinfss  may  have  done  no  more  harm  than  good, 
or  may  have  aroused  his  comrades.  Saturday  Rfv. 

Priggism  (prig'izm),  n.  The  manners  of  a 
prig.  Edin.  Rev. 

Prike.t  Prikke.t  v.  t.  and  i.  To  prick;  to 
spur  a  horse.  Chaucer. 

Prill  (pril),  n.  1.  The  flsh  otherwise  called 
the  brill  (which  see). — 2.  \\\mining,  the  but- 
ter portions  of  ore  from  which  inferior  piei-es 
have  been  separated;  a  nugget  of  virgin 
metal.  —  3.  The  button  of  metal  from  an 
assay. 

Prillon  (prillon),  n.  Tin  extracted  from 
the  slag  of  a  furnace. 

Prim  (prim),  a.  [O.Fr.  prim,  prime,  first, 
also  sharp,  thin,  slender,  and  hence  neat ; 
from  L.  primus,  first;  comp.  prime,  to  trim 
trees.]  Neat;  formal;  precise;  affectedly 
nice;  demure.  '  This  hates  the  filthy  crea- 
ture, that  the  prim. '  Yourtg. 

Prim  (prim),  v.t.  To  deck  with  great  nicety; 
to  form  with  affected  preciseness;  to  prink. 

Prim  (prim),  n.  A  plant,  privet  (Liffustrtnn 
vitlf/are),  a  native  of  Europe,  but  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States.  See  LIOUSTRUM. 

Primacy  (pri'ma-si),  n.  [Fr.  primatie,  from 
L.  primatits,  the  first  place  or  rank.  See 
PRIME.]  1.  Generally,  the  condition  of  being 
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PRIM  A  DONNA 


PRIMEVAL 


prime  or  flrrt;  hence,  excellency;  §upre- 

mtej. 


S.  The  condlUon  or  omce  of  a  prlm»te  ;  the 
chief  eccle«U»Uc«l  lUtion  or  dignity:  the 
offlcf  or  dignity  of  «n  archbishop.  '  When 
he  hid  now  the  primacy  in  bit  own  hand. 
Clarendon 

Prtma  Donna  (prc'ma  don'na).  [It.  first 
Ia.l7  ]  The  tint  or  chief  female  singer  In  an 
opera-  one  who  takes  the  chief  female  part 

Prima  Fade  (prl-inm  fa'shi-e>  [L.J   At  nrit 

V^vTor  aVarance.-JViimi  facie  COM.  In 
taw  one  which  to  established  by  sufficient 
evidence,  and  can  be  overthrown  only  by 
rebutting  evidence  adduced  by  the  other 
side  —Prima  facie  evidence.  In  law,  evidence 
which  establishes  a  prlma  facie  case. 

Primage  (  prim'aj  X  «•  I"  <*>'*•  »  ch»rKe  in 
addition  to  the  freight  of  a  vessel  paid  by 
the  ihipper  or  consigner  of  goods  to  the 
matter  and  sailors  for  loading  the  same,  or 
paid  to  the  owner  or  freighter. 

Primal  (  prim'al  ).  a.  [  See  PRIME.  ]  1.  Pri- 
mary flrit  in  time,  order,  or  Importance; 
original.  'It  hath  teen  taught  us  from  the 
j.riirafsUte.'  Shak 

No  treat  school  ever  yet  existed  which  hid  not 
for  primal  aim  the  representation  of  some  natural 
fact  as  truly  as  postible.  gtuti*. 

tin  go*,  applied  to  the  'Dawn,1  the  first 
or  earliest  of  Professor  Rogers'  subdivisions 
of  the  North  American  Palajozoics,  and 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  our  lowest  Cam- 
brians. 

Primallty  (pri-raal'l-ti),  n.  State  of  being 
primal.  Baxter. 

Prtmarianlst  (prl-ma'rl-«n-l«t),  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Priniarius,  a  Donatist. 

Primarily  (pri'ma-ri-ti),  ado.  In  a  primary 
mannerTm  the  flrstor  most  Important  place; 
originally;  in  the  first  Intention. 

In  fevers,  where  the  heart  primarily  suffereth.  we 
apply  medicine*  unto  the  wrist.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prlmarlness(pri'ma-ri-nes),  n.  The  itate 
of  being  first  in  time,  in  act,  or  intention. 
,Vorri». 

Primary  (pri'ma-rl),  o.  [L  mimariut.  See 
PRIME.)  1.  First  in  order  of  time;  original; 
primitive;  first  'The  church  i>f  Christ  In 
f  ta  primary  institution.'  Bp.  Pearson. 

There  are  three  fundamental  notions  existing  in 

the  human  mind,  as  the  primary  elements  of  thought: 

ist,  that  of  finite  self;  adly.  that  of  finite  nature;  jraly, 

that  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  infinite. 

y.  D.  Moretl. 

2.  First  In  dignity  or  Importance;  chief; 
principal 

As  the  si«  primary  planets  revolve  about  him.  so 
the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them. 

Beatley. 

S  Elementary;  preparatory,  or  lowest  in 
order;  as,  primary  schools. 

Education  comprehends  not  merely  the  elementary 
branches  of  what  on  the  Continent  is  called  primary 
instruction.  Brougham. 

4.  First  In  Intention  ;  radical  ;  original  ;  as, 
the  primary  sense  of  a  word.  —  Primary  as- 
sembly. in  jmlitifjt,  an  assembly  in  which  all 
the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be  present  and 
to  speak,  aa  distinguished  from  representa- 
tive parliaments.  —  Primary  axis,  in  hot. 
the  main  stalk  which  bean  a  whole  cluster 
of  flowers.  —  Primary  colour*,  in  optics,  see 
under  COLOUR.  —  Primary  conveyances,  in 
fair,  original  conveyances,  consisting  of 
feoffments,  grant*,  gifts,  leases,  exchanges, 
partitions.  —  Primary  nerves,  In  bat.  the 
veins  given  off  laterally  from  the  midrib 
of  a  leaf.—  Primary  planet*.  See  PLAN  KT. 
Primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  such  as 
are  original  and  inseparable  from  them. 

These  I  call  origin.il  or  primary  ottaliliet  o/t*fiei. 
/.ofte. 

Primary  auills,  In  ornith  the  largest 
feathers  of  the  wlngi  of  a  bird  ;  primaries 

Primary  rocks.  In  yeol.  rocks  of  a  crystal- 
line structure  supposed  to  owe  their  present 
state  to  Igneous  agency.  They  were  held  to 
be  older  than  the  most  ancient  European 
group  (graywacke),  and  no  distinct  fossils 
hmve  as  yet  been  discovered  In  them.  Pri- 
mary rocka  were  divided  Into  two  groups, 
the  stratified  and  nnstratlHed.  The  strati- 
fled  group  consisted  of  the  rocks  called 
gnelaa.  mica  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  horn- 
iilrnde  schist,  and  all  slaty  and  crystalline 
strata  generally.  The  unstratlfled  group 
waa  composed  In  a  great  measure  of  granite, 
and  rocks  cloiely  allied  to  granite.  The 
term  primary  was  applied  to  those  rocks, 
became  It  was  supposed,  from  the  absence 
••(  foaall  remains,  that  they  were  formed  be- 


fore animals  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  that 
they  were  the  first  rocks  formed,  but  it  has 
been  discovered  that  sonic  primary  forma- 
tions are  newer  than  many  secondary  groups. 
They  were  originally  termed  primitive  rocks, 
but  both  appellations  are  now  generally 
abandoned  by  modern  geologists. 

Primary  (pri'ma-ri).  n  1.  That  which  stands 
highest  In  rank  or  Importance,  as  opposed 
to  secondary.—  2.  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  large  feathers  on  the  outermost  Joint  of 
a  bird's  wing,  and  Inserted  upon  that  part 
which  represents  the  hand  of  man. 

Primate  (pri'mat),  n.  [Fr.  primat;  L.L. 
primas,  pnmatis,  from  L  primus,  first  See 
PRIME-]  The  chief  ecclesiastic  In  certain 
churches,  aa  the  Anglican ;  an  archbishop. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  is  entitled  primate 
of  England;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primate  of  all  England. 

Primates  (pri.raa'tez),  n.  pi.  The  name 
given  by  Linnrcus  to  his  first  order  of  mam- 
malia, including  four  genera,  viz.  Homo, 
man,  Simla,  the  ape,  monkey,  &c..  Lemur, 
the  lemurs,  and  Vespertilio,  the  bat. 

Prtmateshlp  (pri'mat-shlp),  n.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  primate  or  archbishop. 

Prtmatial  (pri-ma'shi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  primate;  primatical.  Wright.  (Rare.) 

Prlmatical  (pri-mat'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
I  to  a  primate.  Barrow. 

Prime  (prim^  a.  [L.  primus,  super!  of 
prior,  former;  same  root  a»  Skr.  pro,  Gr 
and  L.  pro,  before  ;  E.  /ore,  frst,  &c.  ] 

1.  First  in  order  of  time;  primitive;  origi- 
nal    In  this  sense  the  use  of  the  word  is 
nearly  superseded  by  primitive,  though  it 
still  occurs  in  the  phrase,  prime  cost 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That  from  the  prime  cieation  e'er  she  framed. 
Shalt. 

2  First  in  rank,  degree,  or  dignity;  as, 
prime  minister.  'Agriculture,  the  prime 
favourite  of  the  state.'  Brougham.— 3.  First 
in  excellence,  value,  or  importance;  first- 
rate  ;  capital ;  as,  prime  wheat ;  a  prime 
quality. 

Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  wilt  so  destroy 
Us  hi*  prime  creatures  dignified  so  high.      SMai. 
Humility  and  resignation  are  out  prime  virtues. 
Dry  den. 

'That's  right,'  said  Mr.  Price.  'Never  say  die.   All 
fun,  ain't  it!      '  Prime  I'  said  the  young  gentleman. 
Dictmt. 

4.  Early;  blooming;  being  in  the  first  stage. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled,  showed  him/»i>'if 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

8.t  Ready;  eager;  hence,  lecherous;  lust- 
ful ;  lewd.  '  As  prime  as  goats. '  Shak. 
— Prime  conductor,  in  elect,  the  metallic 
conductor  opposed  to  the  glass  plate  or  cy- 
linder of  an  electrical  machine.  —  Prime 
figure,  in  geom.  a  figure  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  any  other  figure  more  simple 
than  itself,  as  a  triangle,  a  pyramid.  Ac. — 
Prime  meridian,  in  gtog.  that  from  which 
longitude  is  measured ;  In  Britain,  that  of 
Greenwich.  —  Prime  mover,  (n)  the  initial 
force  which  puts  a  machine  in  motion. 
(6)  A  machine  which  receives  and  modi- 
fies force  as  supplied  by  some  natural 
source,  as  n  water-wheel,  a  steam-engine, 
Ac.— Prime  number,  in  arith.  a  number  not 
divisible  without  remainder  by  any  less 
number  than  itself  except  unity,  such  are  2, 
i  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  Ac.-  Prime  and  ultimate 
|  ration.  See  RATIO.  — Prime  vertical,\nantron. 
a  celestial  great  circle  passing  through  the 
east  ami  west  points  and  the  zenith  —Prime 
vertical  dial,  a  dial  projected  on  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical  circle,  or  on  one  par- 
I  allcl  to  It;  a  north  and  south  dial.— Prime 
;  vertical  transit  instrument,  a  transit  instru- 
ment, the  telescope  of  which  revolves  in  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  used  for  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  stars  over  this  circle. 
Prime  (prim).  H.  1.  The  earliest  stage  or 
beginning  of  anything;  hence,  the  first  open- 
ing of  day;  the  dawn;  the  morning;  the 
spring  of  the  year.  '  In  the  very  prime  of 
1  the  world.'  Hooker.  -When  day  arises  in 
i  that  sweet  hour  of  prim*.'  Milton. 

Early  and  late  it  rong,  at  evening  and  at  prime . 

Sfemer. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flowery  prime.        It'aller. 

2.  The  spring  of  life ;  youth ;  full  health, 
strength,  or  beauty ;  hence,  the  highest  or 
most  perfect  state  or  most  flourishing  con- 
dition of  anything.    'The  prime  of  youth.' 
Dryden.     'Ceres  in  her  prim*.'    Milton. 

And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince  T 

Never.  In  its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the 
gigantic  Coliseum,  full  and  running  over  with  the 
lustiest  life,  have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  move 
all  who  look  upon  It  now— a  ruin.  Dicketti. 


3.  The  best  part ;  that  which  is  best  In  qua- 
lity. 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime.         Svift. 

4.  In  It  Cut/i.  CA.  the  first  canonical  hour, 
succeeding  to  lauds. 

From  prime  to  vespers  will  I  chant  thy  praise. 
Temiyttm. 

5.  In  fencing,  the  first  of  the  chief  guards 

6.  In  chem.  primes  are  numliers  employed, 
in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  deflnlt*' 
proportions,  to  express  the  ratios  in  which 
bodies   enter   into   combination.     Primes 
duly  arranged  in  a  table  constitute  a  scale 
of  chemical  equivalents.    They  also  express 
the  ratios  of  atomic  weights. — 7.  Same  as 
Primcro.  —  Prime  of  the  moon,  the  new 
moon  when  it  first  appears  after  the  change. 

Prime  (prim),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  primed;  ppr 
priming.  [Lit.  to  perform  a  prime  or  first 
operation  with,  to  prepare.]  1.  To  put  into 
a  condition  for  being  fired :  said  of  a  gun, 
mine,  &c. ;  to  supply  with  powder  for  com- 
municating fire  to  a  charge. — 2.  Inpainfinp. 
to  cover  with  a  ground  or  first  colour.  - 

3.  To  put  in  a  fit  state  to  act  or  suffer;  t<> 
make  ready;  especially,  to  instruct  or  pre- 
pare a  person  beforehand  what  he  to  to  say 
or  do;  to  post  up;  as,  to  prime  a  person  with 
a  speech;  to  prime  a  witness. 

(He)  filled  himself  bumper  after  bumper  of  claret, 
which  he  swallowed  with  nervous  rapidity.     'Hr  , 
priming  himself,'  Osborne  whispered  to  Dobbin. 
Thackeray. 

4.  t  To  trimorprune.    Beau.  et  PL— To ;., 

a  pump,  to  pour  water  down  the  tube  with 
the  view  of  saturating  the  sucker,  so  causing 
it  to  swell,  and  act  effectually  in  bringing 
up  water. 

Prime  (prim),  r.i.  pret.  primed;  ppr.  prim- 
ing.  1. 1  To  be  as  at  first;  to  be  renewed. 

Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often  wane. 
As  oft  repeats  her  darkness,  primes  again. 

Qiutrlet. 

2.  In  the  steam-engine, la  carry  over  In  it  water 
with  the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the 
cylinder;  as,  the  engine  prime*. — 3.  To  serve 
for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

Primely  (primli),  adv.  1. 1  At  first :  origin- 
ally; primarily;  in  the  first  place.  South.— 
2.  In  a  prime  manner  or  degree ;  most  ex- 
cellently. 

Prime -minister  (prim-min'is-ter).  n.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  first  minister  of  state;  the 
premier. 

Primeness  (prim'nes),  n.  1. 1  The  state  of 
being  first— 2.  The  quality  of  being  prime; 
supreme  excellence. 

Primer  (prim'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
primes;  specifically,  In  gun.  and  blasting,  a 
tube,  cap,  wafer,  or  other  device,  containing 
a  compound  which  may  be  exploded  by  per- 
cussion, friction,  or  other  means :  used  for 
firing  a  charge. 

Primer  (prim'er  or  prim'cr).n.  [Fr.  primaire, 
elementary;  L.  primarius,  from  primtu, 
first]  1.  A  small  prayer-book  for  church 
service,  or  an  office  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Another  prayer  to  her  is  not  only  in  the  manual, 
but  in  the  primer  or  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

saunifftfi: 

2.  A  small  elementary  book  for  religious  in- 
struction or  for  teaching  children  to  read 

3.  In  printing,  a  name  given  to  two  sizes  of 
type :   great-primer,  the  next  size  larger 
than  english,  and  the  largest  size  used  in 
printing  books,  and  lony-pruner,  a  size  In- 
termediate between  smallpica  and   bour- 
geois. 

Primert  (prim'er),  o.    First:  original.    "The 

primer  English  kings  so  truly  zealous  were.' 
Drayton. 

Primero  (pri-me'ro),  n.  A  game  at  cards, 
'  I  left  him  at  primero  with  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk.'  Shale. 

Primerole.t  n.    [Fr.  primerole,  primverott, 
Mvd.L.  primuJo  veris,    primrose.     ' 
It  flordeprimavera,  spring  flower.)  A  prim- 
rose.    Chaucer. 

Primer-seizin  (prim'er-sez-in),  n.  In  feudal 
law,  the  right  of  the  king,  when  a  tenant  in 
ra/iitf  died  seized  of  a  knight's  fee,  to  re- 
ceive of  the  heir,  If  of  full  age,  one  year's 
profits  of  the  land  if  in  possession,  and  half 
a  year's  profits  if  the  land  was  In  reversion 
expectant  on  an  estate  for  life;  abolished  by 
12  Car.  II. 

Prime-staff  (prim'staf),  n.  Same  as  Clog- 
almanac. 

Prtmetempg.t  n.  [Fr.  prime,  early,  ami 
tempt,  time.)  Spring.  Chaucer. 

Prime-tide,  Prime-tlmet  (prim'tid,  prim'- 
tlm),  n.  Spring. 

Primeval  (pri-me'val),  a.    [L.  i" 
primus,  first,  and  cnum,  age]    Original: 
primitive;  belonging  to  the  first  ages;  as. 
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tho^ri/nflwaHnnocenceof  man;  the  primeval 
world.  '  This  is  the  forest  primeval. '  Long- 
fellow. 'Chaos  and  primeval  darkness.' 
Keats. 

Primevally  (prl-me'val-li),  ado.  In  a  pri- 
meval manner;  in  the  earliest  times.  Dar- 
win. 

Primevous  (pri-me'yus),  a.    Primeval. 

Primigenial  (prim-i-je'ni-al),  a.  [L.  primi- 
genius — primus,  first,  and  gigno,  genitum, 
to  beget.]  First-born;  original;  primary; 
primogenial.  'The  primigenial  elephant 
and  rhinoceros. '  Owen. 

They  recover  themselves  again  to  their  condition  of 
primigenial  innocence.  GlanvUle. 

Primigenious,  Prlmigenous  (prim-i-je'- 
ni-us,  pri-mij'en-us),  a.  [L.  primigenius, 
primir/enus.  See  above.]  First  formed  or 
generated;  original.  '  Semi-primigenous 
strata. '  Kirivan. 

Prlmlne  (pri'min),  n.  [L.  primus.}  Inbot. 
the  outermost  sae  or  covering  of  an  ovule, 
the  inner  being  termed  lecundine. 
Priming  (prim 'ing),  n.  1.  In  gun.  and 
blasting,  the  powder,  percussion  -  cap,  or 
other  device  used  to  ignite  the  charge.— 
2.  In  painting,  the  first  layer  of  paint,  size, 
or  other  material  laid  upon  a  surface  which 
is  to  be  painted.— 3.  In  steam-engines,  the 
hot  water  carried  along  by  the  steam  from 
the  boiler  into  the  cylinder.—  Priming  of 
the  tides.  See  under  LAG. 
Priming-horn  (prim'ing-horn),  n.  A  miner's 
or  quarryman's  powder-horn. 
Priming-iron  (prim'ing-i-ern),  n.  In  gun. 
a  wire  used  through  the  vent  of  a  cannon 
to  prick  the  cartridge  when  it  is  home,  and 
for  inserting  after  discharge  to  insure  its 
not  retaining  any  ignited  particles. 
Priming- powder  (prim'ing-pou-der),  n. 
1.  Detonating  powder. —2.  The  train  of 
powder  connecting  a  fuse  with  a  charge. 
Priming-tube  (prim'mg-tub),  n,  In  gun. 
a  tube  containing  an  inflammable  composi- 
tion, which  occupies  the  vent  of  a  gun 
whose  charge  is  fired  when  the  composition 
is  ignited. 
Priming -valve 
( prim'ing-valv ), 
n.  A  spring 
valve  fitted  to 
the  end  of  the 
cylinder  of  a 
steam  -  engine, 
and  intended  for 
the  discharge  of 
any  water  car- 
ried into  the 
cylinder  with 
the  steam.  The 
valves  are  kept 
closed  by  springs 
acting  against 
them  externally 
with  a  force  suf- 
ficient forthe  or- 
dinary pressure 

ofthesteam.but       Cylinder  of  Marine  Steam 
should         water    Engine,    a  a,  Priming.valves. 

lodge  in  the  pas- 
sages, its  non-elastic  qualities  cause  it  to 
be  ejected  by  the  compression  of  the  piston. 

Priming-wire  (prim'ing-wir),  n.  See  PRIM- 
ING-IRON. 

Primlparous  (pri-mip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  primus, 
first,  and  pano,  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing 
young  for  the  first  time. 

Primlpllar  (pri-mip'i-lar),  a.  [L  primipi- 
laris,  from  primipilus,  the  first  centurion  of 
a  Roman  legion.]  Pertaining  to  the  first 
centurion  or  captain  of  the  body  of  veterans 
(triarii)  that  formed  a  regular  portion  of  a 
Roman  legion. 

St.  Peter  had  a  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 
the  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  pritnipilar 
centurion  had  in  the  legion.  Barryw. 

Primitisa  (pri-mi'she-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  The 
first-fruits  of  any  production  of  the  earth ; 
specifically,  in  eccles.  the  first  year's  profits 
of  a  benefice,  formerly  payable  to  the 
crown,  but  restored  to  the  church  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1703,  under  the  name  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  See  under  BOUNTY.— 2.  In 
med.  the  waters  discharged  before  the  ex- 
trusion of  tiie  foetus. 

Primitlalt  (pri-mi'shi-al),  a.  [See  above] 
Being  of  the  first  production;  primitive; 
original. 

Primitive  (prim'it-iv),  a.  [L  primitivus 
earliest  of  its  kind,  from  primus,  first.  See 
I'RI.ME.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  beginning  or 
origin;  original;  first;  as,  primitive  ages- 
the  primitive  church;  the  primitive  fathers. 
'  Our  primitive  great  sire.'  Milton.— 2  Old- 


fashioned  ;  characterized  by  the  simplicity 
of  old  times ;  as,  a  primitive  style  of  dress. 

3.  In  gram,  applied  to  a  word  in  its  simplest 
etymological  form;  not  derived;  radical; 
primary  ;  as,  a  primitive  verb  in  grammar. 

4.  In  bot.  applied  to  specific  types,  in  op- 
position to  forms  resulting  from  hybridiza- 
tion.    Henslow. —  Primitive  axes  of  co-or- 
dinates, that  system  of  axes  to  which  the 
points  of  a  magnitude  are  first  referred  with 
reference  to  a  second  set,  to  which  they  are 
afterwards  referred.  —  Primitive  chord,   in 
mime,  that  chord,  the  lowest  note  of  which 
is  of  the  same  literal  denomination  as  the 
fundamental  bass  of  the  harmony.— Primi- 
tive circle,  in  the  stenographic  projection^  of 
the  sphere,  the  circle  on  the  plane  of  which 
the  projection  is  made. — Primitive  colours, 
in  painting,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  from  the 
mixtures  whereof  all  other  colours  may  be 
obtained.     See  under  COLOUR.  —Primitive 
plane,    in  spherical  projection,  the  plane 
upon  which  the  projections  are  made,  gen- 
erally coinciding  with  some  principal  circle 
of  the  sphere.—  Primitive  rocks.    See  under 
PRIMARY.  —  SYN.   Original,   first,  primary, 
radical,    pristine,    aucient,    antique,  anti- 
quated, old-fashioned. 

Primitive  (prim'it-iv),  n.  1.  An  original  or 
primary  word ;  a  word  not  derived  from 
another;  opposed  to  derivative. — 2.  An  early 
Christian.  '  In  the  days  of  the  apostles  and 
holy  primitives.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Primitively  (prim'it-iv-li),  ado.  1.  Origin- 
ally; at  first. 

Solemnities  and  ceremonies,  primitively  enjoined, 
were  afterwards  omitted,  the  occasion  ceasing. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Primarily;  not  derivatively.— 3.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  rule  or  ancient  practice; 
in  the  ancient  or  antique  style.  '  The  purest 
and  most  primitively  ordered  church  in  the 
world.'  South. 

Primitlveness  (prim'it-iv-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  primitive  or  original;  antiquity;  con- 
formity to  antiquity. 

Primlty.t  n.  The  state  of  being  original; 
primitiveness.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Primly  (prim'li),  adv.  In  a  prim  or  precise 
manner;  with  primness. 

Primness  (prim'nes),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  prim;  affected  formality  or 
niceness;  stiffness;  preciseness.  'The  stiff 
unalterable  primness  of  his  long  cravat.' 
Gent.  Man. 

Prlmo  (pr'i'mo).  In  music,  the  first  or  lead- 
ing part. 

Primogenial  (pn-mo-je'ni-al),  a.  [L.  primo- 
genius,  primiffenius.  See  PRIMIGENIAL.] 
First  born,  made,  or  generated ;  original ; 
primary;  primitive.  '  The  primogenial  light.' 
Glanville. 

The  first  or  primogenial  earth,  which  rose  out  of 
the  chaos,  was  not  like  the  present  earth. 

T.  Bnrnet. 

Primogenitary  (pri-mo-jen'i-ta-ri),  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  primogeniture,  or  the  rights 
of  the  first-born. 

They  do  not  explicitly  condemn  a  limited  mon- 
archy, but  evidently  adopt  his  scheme  of  primogeni- 
tary  right,  which  is  perhaps  almost  incompatible 
with  it.  Hftliam. 

The  consciousness  of  this  defect  in  his  parliamen- 
tary title  put  James  on  magnifying  the  inherent 
rights  of  primogenititry  succession  as  something  in- 
defeasible by  the  legislature.  Hallam. 

Primogenitive  t  (pri-mo-jen'it-iv),  n.  Pri- 
mogeniture; right  of  primogeniture.  'The 
primogenitive  and  due  of  birth.'  Shak. 

Primogenitive  (pri-mo-jen'it-iv),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  primogeniture. 


If  your  primogenitors  be  not  belied,  the  general 
smutch  you  have  was  once  of  a  deeper  black,  when 
they  came  from  Mauritania  into  Spain.  Gayton. 

Primogeniture  (pri-mo-jen'it-ur),  n.  [Fr. 
primogeniture,  from  L.  primus,  first,  and 
genitura,  a  begetting,  from  gigno,  genitum 
to  beget.  See  GENDER.]  :.  The  state  of 
being  born  first  of  the  same  parents;  senior- 
ity by  birth  among  children.— 2.  The  right, 
principle,  or  rule  under  which  the  eldest 
son  of  a  family,  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
succeeds  to  the  father's  real  estate  in  pre- 
ference to,  and  in  absolute  exclusion  of,  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters.  The  ancient 
customs  of  gavelkind  and  borough- English 
form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  law 
as  to  primogeniture.  See  GAVELKIND  and 
BOROUGH-ENGLISH. 

Primogenitureship(pri-m6-jen'it-ur-ship) 
»>.  The  right  or  state  of  a  first-born  son. 
Burke. 


Primordial  (prl-mor'dl-al),  a.  [t.  primor- 
dialis,  from  primordium,  beginning,  origin 
— primus,  first,  and  ordium,  commence- 
ment, from  ordiri,  to  begin.]  1.  First  in 
order;  original;  primitive;  existing  from  the 
beginning.  •  The  primordial  state  of  our 
first  parents.'  Bp.  Bull. 

How  came  the  sun  and  its  atmosphere  to  have 
such  materials,  such  motions,  such  a  constitution, 
that  these  consequences  followed  from  their  primor- 
dial  condition  f  Whewell. 

2.  In  bot.  earliest  formed;  applied  to  the 
first  true  leaves  given  off  by  a  young  plant; 
also,  to  the  first  fruit  produced  on  a  raceme 
or  spike.  —  Primordial  utricle,  in  bot.  the 
lining  membrance  of  cells  in  their  early 
state. 

Primordial  (pri-mor'di-al),  n.  A  first  prin- 
ciple or  element. 

The/riwi0riTY<r/jof  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 
but  spermatical  and  vital.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Primordiallsm  (pri-mor'di-al-izm),  n.  Con- 
tinuance of  or  observance  of  primitive 
ceremonies  or  the  like.  //.  Spencer. 

Primordially  (pri-mortU-al-i),  adv.  Under 
the  first  order  of  things;  at  the  beginning. 

Primordian  (pri-morMi-an),  n.  A  kind  of 
plum. 

Primordlate  (pri-mor'di-at),  a.  [See  PRIM- 
ORDIAL.] Original;  existing  from  the  first. 
Boyle. 

Primoslty  (pri-moz'i-ti),  n.  Primness.  Lady 
Stanhope.  [Rare.] 

Primp  (primp),  v.t.  [From  prim,  or  per- 
haps a  form  of  prink.  ]  To  deck  one's  self  in 
a  stiff  and  affected  manner. 

Primp  (primp),  v.  i.  To  be  formal  or  affected. 
[Scotch.] 

Primpit  (prim'pit),  p.  and  a.  Stiffly  dressed; 
also,  ridiculously  stiff  in  demeanour;  full  of 
affectation.  Skinner.  [Scotch.] 

Pr imprint  (prim'print),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  privet  (Ligustrmn  wdgare). 
See  PRIVET. 

Primrose  (prim'roz),  n.  [O.E.  primerole, 
Fr.  primerole,  from  Med.  L.  primula  Den's, 
the  first  flower  of  spring,  the  primrose,  from 
primus,  first;  the  last  syllable  was  changed 
to  rose  to  give  the  word  an  English  appear- 
ance and  a  sort  of  meaning;  comp.  bar- 
berry, *c.]  The  common  name  for  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Primula,  a  genus  of  low, 
fibrous-rooted,  herbaceous,  flowery  peren- 
nials, containing  about  eighty  species,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  higher  regions  of  temperate 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  sparingly  represented 
in  most  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  beauti- 
ful plants,  with  radical  leaves  and  umbels 
of  wborled  racemes  of  white,  yellow,  or 
reddish  -  purple  flowers;  nat.  order  Primu- 
laceK.  Some  species  grow  wild  in  Britain, 
forming  the  most  pleasing  ornaments  of  our 
woods  and  valleys,  as  P.  vulgaris  (the  com- 
mon primrose),  the  cowslip  or  paigle  (P. 
veris),  the  oxlip  (P.  elatior).  The  auricula 
(P.  Auricula)  is  a  native  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. 

A.  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more.          Wordsworth. 

Primrose  (prim'roz),  a,  1.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  primrose;  specifically,  resembling  a 
primrose  in  colour. 

He  had  a  buff  waistcoat,  with  coral  buttons,  a 
light  coat,  lavender  trousers,  white  jean  boots  and 
primrose  kid  gloves.  G.  A.  Sala. 

2.  Abounding  with  primroses;  flowery;  gay. 

I  had  thought  to  let  in  some  of  all  professions, 
that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire. 

S/tai. 

Primrosed  (prim'rozd),  a.  Covered  or 
adorned  with  primroses. 

Primrose-peerless  (prim'roz-  per-les),  n.  A 
plant,  Narcissus  bifiorus,  or  pale  narcissus. 

Primsie  ( prim's! ),  a.  Prim;  demure;  pre- 
cise. 'Primsie  Mallie.'  Burns.  (Scotch.) 

Prim-staff  (prim'staf),».  See  PRUNE-STAFF. 

Primula  (pri'mu-la),  n.  A  genus  of  plants. 
See  PRIMROSE. 

Primulacese  (pri-mu-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  monopetalous  exogenous  plants, 
distinguished  by  the  stamens  being  opposite 
to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  a  superior 
capsule  with  a  free  central  placenta.  It  con- 
sists of  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions.  Many  of  the  Pri- 
mulacero  have  flowers  of  much  beauty,  and 
some  are  very  fragrant.  Primula,  Anagal- 
lis,  Soldanella,  Cyclamen,  and  Lysimachia 
are  the  gayest  genera.  The  cowslip  is 
slightly  narcotic,  but  the  order  is  of  little 
known  utility. 

Primulin  (prim'u-lin),  n.  A  crystallizable 
substance  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
cowslip. 
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Prim  urn  Mobile  (pri'mum  moM-le).  [L.] 
Klrst  cause  or  motion;  prime  mover:  spe- 
clfically  In  the  Ptottmate  ij/itei*.  Van  tenth 
or  outermost  ,,f  the  revol-tag  spheres  of  the 
universe,  which  was  supposed  to  revolve 
(mm  *M»  to  west  to  twenty-four  hoan.  and 
to  carry  the  othen  along  with  it  to  its 

pr).  n.  [L. first.]  Thenrstin 
among  the  Iii.hop.of  the  Scottish 
Church.  He  is  chosen  by  the 
oer  ihopi.  presides  at  all  their  meet- 
ings, and  baa  certain  other  privileges,  but 
Liisic«iiii  no  metropulitan  authority. 

Primwort  (prim'wtit),  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
nat  order  Primulaceie.  Pop  Kncy. 

Prlniyt  (I'n'mi).  n  blooming;  early.  'In 
the  youth  of  primy  nature.'  S*oJr 

Prince  (prins),  n.  [Kr.,  from  L.  frtMMt, 
priiKijw.  a  prince-pnmtu,  first,  and  enpio. 
to  take  )  1  One  holding  the  nrst  or  highest 
rank:  a  sovereign ;  the  chief  and  Independ- 
ent ruler  of  a  nation  or  state.  Originally 
the  won!  was  applied  to  a  ruler  of  either 

•«  cried.  -.Ced  mmr  MaJcilTl    Cod 


r  have  a  more  loving  Prater. 

Bp.  Goodman. 

1  A  sovereign  who  has  the  government  of 
a  particular  state  or  territory,  but  holds  of 
a  superior  to  whom  he  owes  certain  services. 

3.  The  son  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  issue  of  a 
royal  family ;  as,  princet  of  the  blood.    On 
the  Continent  the  title  prince  is  borne  by 
some  families  of  eminent  rank  not  Imme- 
diately connected  with  any  reigning  house. 
In  Britain,  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls 
are  entitled.  In  strict  heraldic  language,  to 
the  title  of  prince;  but  in  practice  the  title 
Is  restricted  to  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  title  la  a  terri- 
torial one  U  that  of  the  J'rincc  of  Wales.— 

4.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men;  one  who  Is 
at  the  head  of  any  class,  profession,  Ac  ; 
one  who  U  pre-eminent  in  anything;  as,  a 
merchant  prince. 

To  use  the  words  at  the  fritter  of  learning  here- 
upon, only  in  shallow  and  small  boats  they  glide  over 
tiV  (ace  of  lh«  V.rjman  sea.  fltdtmm. 

—Prince  of  the  trnntr.  In  tine  Rome,  was 
the  person  Bret  called  in  the  roll  of  senat- 
or*. He  was  always  of  consular  and  censo- 
rfan  dignity. 

Prince  (prins),  r.i.  pret  princrd;  ppr.  print- 
ing. To  play  the  prince;  to  take  state:  with 
•  complementary  it. 

Nature  prompts  them 
In  simple  and  low  things  lo  prtttc*  it  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.  Slta*. 

Prtnceage  (pnni'aj),  u.  Thebodyof  princes. 
Month  lire.  [Rare] 

Princedom  (prins'durn),  n.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion, rank,  or  estate  of  a  prince. 

Under  thee.  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  frimfiiatti.  powers,  dominions,  1  reduce. 

uarn. 

Prlncelte  (prins'H).  n.  A  follower  of  Henry 
James  Prince,  formerly  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  who  founded  a  conven- 
tual establishment  of  a  singular  kind,  called 
'  Agapemone,'  or  the  abode  of  love.  The 
Inmates  consist  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  ami 
profess  to  submit  themselves  only  to  the 
law  of  love. 

Prlncellke  (prlnslik),  a.  Becoming  a  prince: 
like  a  prince.  SAo*. 

Prlncellneu  ( prins'll-nes).  n.  The  quality 
of  being  princely. 

Princeling  ( priru'llng),  n  A  petty  prince 
Youwj. 

Princely  (prins'li),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
prince;  having  the  rank  of  a  prince ;  royal ; 
regal  'His  princely  name.'  Shale  'His 
princely  feet.'  shot  —  2  Resembling  a 
prince;  having  the  appearance  of  one  high 
born;  stately;  dignified;  high-minded;  noble. 

He  U  u  full  of  valour  as  of  kindnesa : 
AMoO  to  both.  Sliai 

s.  Becoming  a  prince;  royal:  grand:  august; 
munificent,  magnificent;  as,  princely  vir- 
tues; a  princely  gift:  a  princely  entertain- 
ment ;  a  princely  fortune. 
*r.£«»««r'«  jMMrfr  mieur  b  »ch. 
rnsstosiills  U«  uwgu. SfssAM,  the  senses  rnogn. 

Princely  (prinsll),  ado.     In  a  prlncelikc 

manner.    Shak. 
Prince -royal  (prros-rot'al),  n.    The  eldest 

son  of  a  sovereign. 
Prtnce's-feather  (prin-sei-ferii'er).  n.    An 

annual  plant  of  the  genus  Amaranthus,  the 

A.  AypoeAoiufnaesu.    Th*  larger  prtoce's- 

feather  Is  A   tptcionu. 


Piince'8-metal  (prln'sez-met-al),  n.  A  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  zinc,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  zinc  is  greater  than  in  brass:  said 
to  hare  been  invented  by  I'rince  Kui>ert, 
and  so  called  also  I'rince  Rupert's  Metal. 

Prince's-Plne  (prin'sez-pin).  n.    The  false 

™S--gr?en  (CA.mopA.io  umbellate),  an 
ornamental  shrub  with  pinkish  Uowers,  com- 
mon in  North  America, 

Princess  (prin'ses),  «.  1.  A  female  sove- 
reign; a  female  having  the  rank  of  a  prince. 
•So  excellent  a  priiuxtt  as  the  present 
queen.'  Sw/t.— 2.  The  daughter  of  a  sove- 
reign, or  a  female  member  of  a  royal  family. 
3.  The  consort  of  a  prince ;  as,  the  Princess 
of  Wales. 

Princess-like  (prin'ses-llk),  o.  Like  a  prin- 
cess; in  the  manner  of  a  princess. 

Princessly  (prin'ses-li),  o.  Princess-like. 
Byron.  [Rare.] 

Princess -royal  ( prin-ses-roi'al ),  n.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  a  sovereign. 

Princewood  (prins'wud),  n.  A  light-veined 
brown  West  Indian  wood,  the  produce  of 
Cordia,  geratcaitthoides  and  llainelia.  ven- 
tricosa.  Treas.  o/  Bot. 

Princifled<prinsri-fid),a  Imitating aprince; 
unggestive  of  an  exalted  personage ;  fantas- 
tically dignined. 

The  English  girls  .  .  .  laughed  at  the  frinci/lat 
airs  which  she  gave  herself  from  a  very  early  age. 
Thackeray. 

Principal  (priu'si-pal),  a.  [Fr.;  L.  princi- 
valu,  from  princeps,  first  to  time  or  order, 
the  first.  See  PRINCE.]  1.  Chief;  highest 
in  rank,  character,  authority,  or  Import- 
ance; first;  main;  essential;  most  consider- 
able ;  as,  the  principal  officers  of  a  govern- 
ment; the  principal  men  of  a  city,  town,  or 
state;  the  principal  arguments  in  a  case; 
the  principal  beams  of  a  building;  the  prin- 
cipal productions  of  a  country.  'Wisdom 
Is  the  principal  thing.'  Prov.  Iv.  7.  'The 
princiiml  men  of  the  army. '  Shale.  —  2.  t  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  prince ;  princely.  Spen- 
ter.— Principal  axis,  in  conic  sections,  the 
axis  which  passes  through  the  two  foci ;  in  the 
parabola,  the  diameter  passing  through  the 
focus.  —  Principal  brace,  in  carp,  one  imme- 
diately under  the  principal  rafters,  or  paral- 
lel to  them,  assisting  with  the  principals  to 
support  the  roof  timbers.  —  Principal  chal- 
lenge, in  lam.  Is  where  the  cause  assigned 
carries  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  par- 
tiality, favour,  or  malice.  — Principal  post, 
the  corner-post  of  a  timber-framed  house.— 
Principal  ray,  that  which  passes  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  spectator  s  eye  to  the  per- 
spective plane  or  picture.  —  Principal  raj- 
tert,  the  strong  rafters  used  for  trussing  the 
beams  in  a  roof.  See  under  the  noun  PRIN- 
CIPAL, 6.  —  Principal  section,  In  crystal,  a 
plane  passing  through  the  optical  axis  of  a 
crystal.  —  Principal  subject  or  theme,  in 
nttuic,  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  a  move- 
ment in  sonata  form,  as  opposed  to  a  sub- 
ordinate theme.— 8T8.  Chief,  leading,  main, 
great,  capital,  cardinal,  essential 

Principal  ( prin'si-pal ),  11.  1.  A  chief  or 
head;  one  who  takes  a  leading  part;  one 
primarily  engaged;  a  chief  party. 

Seconds  in  factions  do  many  times,  when  the  fac- 
tion subdivideth.  prove  principal*.  Bacon. 
We  are  not  principals  but  auxiliaries  in  the  war. 
S-u-'Ji. 

2.  A  president  or  governor;  one  chief  in  au- 
thority; the  head  of  a  college  or  university 
In  Scotland,  and  of  several  colleges  in  Eng- 
lish universities,  orother  institutions.—  S.  In 
late,  (a)  the  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator 
of  a  crime,  or  an  abettor.  A  principal  In 
the  first  degree  is  the  absolute  perpetrator 
of  the  crime ;  a  principal  in  the  second  de- 
gree Is  one  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  fact  to  be  done:  distinguished  from 
an  accessory.  In  treason  all  persons  con- 
cerned are  principals,  (b)  A  person  who 
employs  another  to  act  under  him  or  for 
him,  the  person  so  employed  being  termed 
agent,  (c)  A  person  for  whom  another  be- 
comes surety;  one  who  is  liable  for  a  debt 
In  the  first  instance.— 4  In  com.  a  capital 
sum  lent  on  interest,  due  as  a  debt  or  used 
as  a  fund:  so  called  to  distinction  to  interest 
or  profits.— 6.  In  music,  the  name  of  a  stop 
or  row  of  metal  pipes  in  an  organ  tuned  an 
octave  higher  than  the  diapason,  an  octave 
lower  than  the  fifteenth,  and  serving  to 
blend  the  two  as  well  as  to  augment  the 
volume  of  sound.  All  the  other  stops  are 
tuned  from  the  principal— 6.  A  main  tim- 
ber in  an  assemblage  of  carpentry;  especi- 
ally one  of  those  rafters  which  are  larger 
than  the  common  rafters,  and  which  are 
framed  at  their  lower  ends  into  the  tie- 


beam,  and  at  their  upper  ends  are  either 
united  at  the  king-post  or  made  to  beat 
against  the  enda  of  the  straining -beams 
when  queen-posts  are  used.  The  principal* 
support  the  purlins,  which  again  carry  the 
common  rafters,  and  thus  the  whole  weight 
of  the  roof  is  sustained  by  the  principal*. 

The  very  principals  did  teem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple.  SMmJt. 

7.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  chief  circumstance 
in  a  work  of  art  to  which  the  rest  are  to  he 
subordinate. — 8.  One  of  the  turrets  or  pin 
nacles  of  waxwork  and  tapers  with  which 
the  posts  and  centre  of  a  hearse  were  for- 
merly crowned.  Oxjord  Glossary  —  9.  t  An 
heirloom.  Cowell. 

Principally  (prin-si-pal'i-U).  n.  [Fr.  prin- 
cipalite.}  1.  Sovereignty;  supreme  power. 

Nothing  was  given  to  Henry  but  the  name  of  king; 
all  other  absolute  power  at  principality  he  had. 

Sptxstr. 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with  sovereignty. 
'  Nisroch  of  principalities  the  prime.'    Mil- 
ton. 

Let  her  be  a  principality 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth.  SMaJt. 

3.  The  territory  of  a  prince,  or  the  count! 
which  gives  title  to  a  prince;  as,  thej 
pality  of  Wales.  — 4.t  Superiority; 
inance. 

If  any  mystery  be  effective  of  spiritual  1 
then  this  is  much  more,  as  having  the  prcr, 
and  principality  above  everything  else. 

y«r.  Taylor. 

5.  Royal  state  or  condition.    Jer.  xiii.  18. 
Principally  (prin'si-pal-liX  adv.  In  the  prin- 
cipal or  chief  place ;  chiefly;  above  all ;  as, 
he  was  anxious  about  many  tilings,  but 
principally  about  this. 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism  who 
think  its  business  is  principally  to  find  fault. 


.. 

Prlncipalness   (prin'si-pal-nes),  n.     The 

state  of  being  principal  or  chief. 
Principate  (prin'si-pat),  n.    [L  prindpa- 

tu»t  from  prmceps.  a  prince.]   Principality; 

supreme  rule.  "The  principal*  of  the  whole 

church.  '    Barrow, 
Principla  (prin-sip'i-a),  n.  pi.     [L.  rnnci- 

pium,.}  First  principles;  elements;  the  con- 

tracted title  of  the  Philosophice  Ifaturalit 

Prineipia  Mathcmatica  of  Newton. 
Principlal  (prin-sip'i-al),  a.     Elementary; 

initial.     Bacon. 
Princlplant  (prin-sip'i-ant),  a.    Relating  to 

principles  or  beginnings.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
Principiate  (prin-sip'i-at),  v.t,    [From  L. 

principium,  a  beginning.  ]    To  initiate. 

It  imports  the  things  or  effects  frincipiattJ  or 
effected  by  the  intelligent  active  principle. 

Sir  M.  //«*>. 

Princlplation  (prin-8ip'i-a"shon),  it.  [From 
L.  i.i'i'in-i/'itnn,  a  principle  or  element) 
Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  part*. 
liacon.  '  A  faultless  principiation  of  lan- 
guage.* Melville  Bell. 

Principle  (priu'si-pl),  n.  [Fr.  principe,  from 
L.  principmm,  a  beginning,  origin,  princi- 
j>le,  element,  from  princepg,  principit,  See 
PRINCE.  As  to  the  insertion  of  the  I  comp. 
participle,  syllable.]  l.t  Beginning;  com- 
mencement. '  Doubting,  sad  end  of  yrin- 
ciple  unsound.'  Spemer.  Hence—  2.  A  source 
or  origin;  that  from  which  a  thing  proceed*; 
the  primary  source  from  which  anything  i*. 
becomes,  or  is  known  ;  element  ;  primordial 
substance.  '  Found  that  one  first  principle 
must  be.'  Dryden. 

Modern  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  principle,  or  solid  extension  diversified  by  its 
various  shapes.  H'attt. 

3.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment  of  the 
mind. 

Under  this  title  are  comprehended  all  thote  active 
principles  whose  direct  and  ultimate  object  is  the 
communication  either  of  enjoyment  or  suffering  to 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  /'.  Stftt»rf. 

4  A  general  truth  ;  a  law  comprehending 
many  subordinate  truths;  a  law  on  uhl,  h 
others  are  founded  or  from  which  others 
are  derived;  an  axiom;  a  maxim;  as,thepn"/i- 
ciples  of  morality,  of  law,  of  governim-m. 
Ac. 

He  lays  down  these  fundamental  principles  as 
those  of  three  kinds  into  which  he  divides  all  govern- 


ments. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  respecting  the  whole  ques- 
tion otjtrst  pri*cipUst  speculative  and  practical,  is 
this,  that  although  in  their  abstract  form  they  are 
not  Ennate,  yet  that  there  arc  innate  faculties,  or 
laws  of  thought  which,  when  put  into  action  by  e«- 
nerience,  necessarily  give  rise  to  them  u  primitive 
judgments  ;  and  that  these  judgments,  at  first  ap- 
plied in  the  concrete,  at  lengthily  a  proce*»  of  ab 
straction,  assume  a  perfect  axiomatic  form.  Eipe- 
rience.  accordingly,  is  the  occasion  of  their  produ 
tion,  bnt  their  real  cause  or  origin  is  to  be  found  in 
the  native  energy  of  the  human  mind.  J.  D, 
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5.  A  tunet ;  that  which  is  believed,  whether 
truth  or  not,  but  which  serves  as  a  rule  of 
action  or  the  basis  of  a  system;  a  governing 
Jaw  of  conduct;  a  settled  rule  of  action;  a 
doctrine ;  as,  the  principles  of  the  Stoics  or 
of  the  Epicureans ;  hence,  a  right  rule  of 
-conduct;  uprightness;  &&,&manoi principle. 

I'll  try 

If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Or  faith,  of  honour.  Addisoii. 

0.  Ground  of  conduct;  a  motive. 

There  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  the 
world  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of  ac- 
tion working  equally  with  all  men.  Addison. 

7.  In  chem.  (a)  a  component  part ;  an  ele- 
ment ;  as,  the  constituent  principles  of 
bodies.  (f>)  A  substance,  on  the  presence  of 
which  certain  qualities,  common  to  a  num- 
ber of  bodies,  depend.  See  Proximate  Prin- 
ciples under  PROXIMATE  —  A  principle  of 
human  nature  is  a  law  of  action  in  human 
beings;  a  constitutional  propensity  common 
to  the  human  species. 

There  are  no  two  words  in  the  English  language 
used  so  confusedly  one  for  tile  other  as  the  words 
rule  and  principle.  .  .  .  You  can  make  a  rule;  you 
cannot  make  a  principle  ;  you,  can  lay  down  a  rule ; 
you  cannot,  properly  speaking,  lay  AovmA  principle. 
It  is  laid  down  for  you.  You  can  establish  a  rule; 
you  cannot,  properly  speaking,  establish  a  princi- 
ple. You  can  only  declare  it.  Rules  are  within  your 
power,  principles  are  not.  Yet  the  mass  of  mankind 
use  the  words  as  if  they  had  exactly  similar  mean- 
ings, and  choose  one  or  the  other  as  may  best  suit 
the  rhythm  of  the  sentence.  Helps. 

Principle  (prin'si-pl),  v  (.  pret.  &  pp.  prin- 
cipled; ppr.  principling.  1.  To  establish 
or  fix  in  certain  principles;  to  impress  with 
any  tenet,  good  or  ill :  used  in  past  parti- 
ciple. '  With  goodness  principled. '  Milton. 
2.  To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind  of. 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evi- 
dence of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine.  Locke. 

Princock,t  Princoxt  (prin'kuk,  pruYkoks), 
n.  [Prim  and  cock.]  A  coxcomb;  a  con- 
ceited person;  a  pert  young  rogue.  Shak. 

Pringlea  ( pring'le-a),  n.  [From  Sir  John 
Pringle,  the  physician  and  natural  philoso- 
pher.] A  genus  of  Crucifereo,  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  which  is  P.  antiscorbutita, 
a  remarkable  cabbage-like  plant  confined  to 
Kerguelen's  Island,  and  hence  often  called 
Kerguelen's  Island  cabbage.  It  is  a  power- 
ful antiscorbutic,  and  is  invaluable  to  the 
crews  of  ships  touching  at  Kerguelen's 
Island. 

Prink  (pringk),j).i.  [A  slightly  modified  form 
of  prank.]  1.  To  prank;  to  dress  for  show. 

Hold  a  good  wager  she  was  every  day  longer 
prinking  in  the  glass  than  you  was.  jfane  Collier. 

2.  To  strut;  to  put  on  stately  airs. 
Prink  (pringk),  v.  t.     To  deck;  to  adorn  fan- 
tastically; to  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation; 
as,  to  prink  the  hair.     Cowper. 

It  is  a  most  perilous  education  for  a  poet  like  Burns 
to  prink  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  ploughman's 
Mnse  with  the  glittering  spangles  and  curious  lace- 
work  of  a  highly  polished  literary  style. 

Prof.  Slaciif. 

Prinker  (pringk'er),  n.  One  who  prinks; 
one  who  dresses  with  much  care. 

Prinos  (pri'nos),  n.  [(Jr.  prinas,  the  holly, 
which  this  genus  much  resembles. )  A  genus 
of  shrubs  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Aqui- 
foliaceffi.  The  species  are  natives  of  North 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia.  Some  of  them  are  evergreen, 
while  others  are  deciduous,  and  some  have 
bright  red  holly-like  berries,  while  in  others 
they  are  purple  or  black.  The  bark  and 
berries  of  P.  verticillatiis  possess,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  properties  of  astringent 
and  tonic  medicines,  along  with  antiseptic 
powers.  P.  glaber  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  tea.  Called  also  Winter-berry. 

Print  (print),  v.t.  [Shortened  from  emprint, 
imprint;  Fr.  empreinte,  impression,  stamp, 
a  participial  form  from  empreindre,  to  print, 
imprint,  from  L.  imprimo,  impressum,  to 
press  (which  see).]  1.  To  impress;  to  im- 
print. '  Printing  their  hoofs  on  the  earth.' 
Shak.  '  And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a 
parent's  kiss.'  Byron.~2.  To  mark  by  press- 
ing one  thing  on  another. 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod. 
Dryeien. 

3.  To  take  an  impression  of;  to  form  by  im- 
pression; to  stamp.     'Perhaps  some  toot- 
steps  printed  in  the  clay.'    Roscommon. 

Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh,  .  .  . 
nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.  Lev.  xix.  28. 

4.  To  fix  deeply,  as  in  the  mind  or  memory. 

And  hill  and  wood  and  field  dul/riwr 

The  same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind.    Tennyson. 


5.  In  specific  or  technical  senses:  (a)  to  form 
or  copy  by  pressure,  as  from  a  stereotype 
plate,  a  form  of  movable  types,  engraved 
copper  or  steel  plates,  stone,  &c. ;  as,  to 
print  books,  engravings,  lithographs,  &c. 
(!<)  To  stamp  or  impress  with  coloured  fig- 
ures, as  cotton  cloth.  See  CALICO- PRINTING. 
(c)  In  photog.  to  take  a  positive  picture  of, 
as  from  a  negative,  on  suitably  prepared 
paper. 

Print  (print),  v.i  1.  To  use  or  practise  the 
art  of  typography,  or  of  taking  impressions 
of  letters,  figures,  and  the  like.— 2.  To  make 
books  by  means  of  the  press ;  to  publish  a 
book. 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to 
hear  no  more  of  truth.  Pope. 

Print  (print),  n.  1.  A  mark  made  by  im- 
pression ;  any  line,  character,  figure,  or  in- 
dentation, made  by  the  pressure  of  one  body 
or  thing  on  another;  hence,  fig.  a  mark,  ves- 
tige, or  impression  of  any  kind;  a  stamp. 

Sheldon  was  esteemed  a  learned  man  before  the 
wars;  but  he  was  now  engaged  so  deep  in  politicks 
that  scarce  any  prints  of  what  he  had  been  re- 
mained, flp.  JSurnet. 

2.  Printed  letters;  the  impressions  of  types 
in  general,   considered  in  regard  to  form, 
size,  &c. ;  as,  a  small  print;  a  large  print. 

The  small  Geneva  print  referred  to.  we  appre- 
hend, was  the  type  nsed  in  the  common  copies  of 
the  Geneva  translation  of  the  Bible.  Crctik. 

3.  That  which  impresses  its  form  on  any- 
thing; as,  a  butter-print.     In  iron-working, 
a  swage;  a  mould  sunk  in  metal  from  which 
an  impression  is  taken.— 4.  That  which  is 
produced  by  printing:  (a)  the  representation 
or  figure  of  anything  made  by  impression ; 
specifically,  an  engraving.     '  A  collection  of 
prints  of  eminent  persons.'     /.  D' Israeli. 
(6)  A  printed  publication,  more  especially  a 
newspaper  or  other  periodical. 

The  prints,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled 
with  the  same  terms.  A&iison. 

(c)  A  printed  cloth,  (d)  A  plaster  cast  of  a 
flat  ornament,  or  a  plaster  ornament  formed 
from  a  mould.  Oxford  Glossary,  (e)  In 
photog.  a  positive  picture. — In  print ,  (a)  in 
a  printed  form;  issued  from  the  press;  pub- 
lished. 'I  love  a  ballad  in  print.'  Shak. 
(6)t  In  a  formal  method;  with  exactness;  in 
a  precise  and  perfect  manner. 

He  must  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and 
drink  in  print.  Burton. 

—Out  of  print,  a  phrase  which  signifies  that, 
of  a  printed  and  published  work,  there  are 
no  copies  for  sale,  or  none  for  sale  by  the 
publisher. 

Printed-goods  (print'ed-gudz),n.pi.  Printed 
or  figured  calicoes. 

Printer  (print'er),  n.  One  who  prints  books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  such  like;  also, 
one  who  prints  cloth,  or  one  who  takes  im- 


on  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material ;  the 
business  of  a  printer;  typography.  There 
are  several  distinct  branches  of  the  art,  as 
the  printing  of  books,  ice.,  with  movable 
types;  typography;  the  printing  of  engraved 
copper  or  steel  plates  (see  ENGRAVING); 
the  taking  of  impressions  from  stone  (see 
LITHOGRAPHY);  and  the  impressing  of  a 
fabric  with  coloured  designs  (see  CALICO- 
PRINTING.)  The  most  important  branch  of 
printing  is  what  is  called  letterpress  print- 
ing, or  the  method  of  taking  impressions 
from  letters  and  other  characters  cast  or 
cut  in  relief  upon  separate  pieces  of  metal, 
and  therefore  capable  of  indefinite  combina- 
tion. The  impressions  are  taken  either 
directly  from  the  type  surface  or  from 
stereotype  plates  (see  STEREOTYPE),  and 
are  effected  either  by  superficial  or  surface 
pressure,  as  in  the  hand  printing-press,  or 
by  lineal  or  cylindrical  pressure,  as  in  the 
printing-machine,  or  by  the  action  of  a 
roller,  as  in  the  copperplate-press  or  roller- 
press.  The  pigments  or  inks,  of  whatever 
colour,  are  always  laid  upon  the  surface  of 
the  types  or  stereotype  plate.  Wood-cuts 
and  other  engravings  in  relief  are  also  printed 
in  this  manner.  In  copper  and  steel  plate 
printing  the  characters  are  engraven  in  in- 
taglio, and  the  inks  contained  within  the 
lines  of  the  engravings,  and  not  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plate.  Cotton  or  calico 
printing  is  from  surfaces  engraven  either 
in  relief  or  in  intaglio.  The  art  of  letter- 
press printing,  which  wasinvented  by  Guten- 
berg at  Mentz,  about  the  year  1450,  is  divided 
into  two  departments  —  composition,  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  types,  and  press-work,  or 
the  taking  off  impressions  from  the  types  so 
arranged ;  the  workmen  employed  are  there- 
fore distinguished  into  two  classes— com- 
positors and  pressmen.  Printing  was  first 
introduced  into  England  by  William  Caxton 
about  1474.  —  2.  In  photog.  the  act  or  art  of 
obtaining  a  positive  photographic  picture 
from  a  negative,  or  a  picture  in  which  the 
lights  and.  shades  are  true  to  nature  from 
one  in  which  they  are  reversed. 

Printing-frame  (print'ing-fram),  n.  1.  In 
letterpress  printing,  a  stand  to  support  the 
cases  containing  types  at  which  a  compositor 
works.— 2.  Inphotog.  a  quadrangular  shallow 
box  in  which  sensitized  paper  is  placed 
beneath  a  negative  and  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  light. 

Printing-ink  (print'ing-ingk),  n.  Ink  used 
by  printers  of  books.  Its  composition, 
generally  speaking,  is  linseed-oil  boiled  to 
a  varnish,  with  colouring  matter  added  to  it. 

Printing-machine  (print'ing-ma-shen),  n. 
A  machine  for  taking  impressions  from 
type,  electrotype,  or  stereotype  forms,  steel 
or  copper  plates,  lithographic  stones,  cfcc. 
Printing-machines  include  a  self-inking  ap- 


Double-cylinder  or  Perf 


pressions  from  engraved  plates,  from  stone, 
&c.  ;  but  in  the  latter  cases  this  word  is  the 
second  element  in  a  compound  rather  than 
a  separate  word;  as,  calico  -printer;  litho- 
graphic-^riHter. 

Printer's  -  devil  (print'erz-de-vil),  n.  The 
newest  apprentice  lad  in  a  printing-office. 

Printer's-ink   (print'erz-ingk),    n.      See 

PUI.NTING-INK. 

Printery  (print'er-i),  n.    An  establishment 

for  printing  cottons,  &c.;  also,  a  printing- 

office.    [United  States.] 
Print-field  (print'feld),  n.    A  print-work  ; 

an  establishment  for  printing  and  bleaching 

calicoes. 
Printing  (print'ing),  71.  1.  The  art  or  practice 

of  impressing  letters,  characters,  or  figures 


paratus;  and  they  are  moved  either  by  hand, 
steam,  or  other  power.  In  most  cases  the 
impression  taken  from  the  '  forms '  worked 
by  them  is  effected  by  a  cylinder  or  several 
cylinders;  in  others  by  a  flat  pression,  like  the 
press  pla.ten.  The  first  self-acting  printing- 
machine  dates  from  a  patent  of  W.  Nichol- 
son in  1790;  the  next  practical  attempt  was 
made  in  1804,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  of  the  Times,  byT.  Martyn.  But  the 
first  working  machine  was  constructed  ten 
years  afterwards  by  two  ingenious  Germans, 
Messrs.  Koenig  and  Bauer.  On  this  machine 
the  Times  of  Nov.  29,  1814,  was  printed  by 
steam,  at  the  rate  of  1100  impressions  per 
hour.  Since  then  successive  improvements 
have  raised  the  amount  on  that  and  other 
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journals  to  between  20,000  and  30,000  copie 
an  hour.  The  printing-machine  1*  now  ii 
use  almost  everywhere  for  nearly  all  kind 
of  printing  whenever  speed  and  economy 
aradeairable.  The  engraving  shows  the  well 
known  double-cylinder  perfecting  machine 
which  embodies  the  principle  of  Koenig  and 
Bauer'a  The  blank  sheet  a  Is  caught  by  r 
aerie*  of  endless  tapes  and  held  In  j».sil!oi 
round  the  large  revolving  cylinder  b,  umlei 
which  Is  run  the  form  of  types  previously 
Inked  by  the  rollers  cc.  By  means  of  tin 
smaller  intermediate  cylinders  dd  the  half 
printed  sheet  is  pasted  to  the  second  large 
cylinder  e.  when  Its  other  side  is  printed 
and  the  perfected  sheet  1*  delivered  be 
tween  the  two  cylinder!/. 

Printing-office,  Printing-house  (print' 
Ing-of-ll., printing-nous). n.  Ahouseorofflce 
*  here  letterpress  printing  is  executed. 

Printing-paper  (printriiig-pi-per),  n 
Taper  to  be  used  in  printing  books,  pam 
phlets,  Ac  .  as  distinguished  from  writiny- 
paper,  wrapping-paper,  Ac. 

Printing-press  (printing  pres),  n.  A  press 
for  the  printing  of  books.  Ac.  The  printing- 
press  Is  a  machine  on  which  the  matter  to  lie 
printed  from  is  laid  on  an  even  surface  hoi  i 


Columbian  Printing-press. 
a.  FrUket    ».  Tympan.    e.  Bed  or  table,    rf.  Platen. 

zontally  placed,  usually  of  iron;  and  the 
1'reature  upon  the  types  is  produced  by  a 
parallel  surface,  likewise  usually  of  Iron, 
culled  a  platen,  by  means  of  a  screw,  lever, 
or  both  combined.  Till  early  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  In  use  was  but  a  common 
screw  press,  hardly  any  Improvement  having 
taken  place  since  the  early  days  of  block- 


Copperplate  Printing-pros. 

printing.  Since  then,  however,  many  Im- 
provements  have  been  effected.  See  1'RINT- 
ixn-MAcmxK,  PRIXTISO 
Printing-type  (print  'ing  -tip  ).  n.  Letter- 
press type  of  various  kinds  used  by  printer* 
for  b<H>ks.  newspapers,  and  job-work. 

i?lMllfr.f^eel  (Prin''lng-whelX  n.     A 
rttk  letters  or  figure*  on  Its  peri- 
phery used  In  paging  or  numbering  ma- 
c_hlnc.  or  In  ticket-printing  machines. 
Prtntlets  (printles),  a.    Leaving  no  print 

'Thlu  '  "'  * 


Print-room  (print'rom),  n.  An  apartment 
'•"'"''"'in*  a  collection  of  engrarlngir^ 

Print-seller  (prlnfaeMrX  n-  One  who  sells 
prints  ,,r  engravings. 

™*  "•  A  ihop  where 


Print-work  (print'werk),  n.  An  establish 
ment  where  machine  or  block  printing  is 
carried  on:  a  place  for  printing  calicoes. 
Prion  (prl'on),  n.  [Or.  prion,  a  saw.  ]  A 
genus  of  oceanic  birds,  belonging  to  the 
petrel  family.  They  are  found  in  the 
southern  seas  From  its  colour  one  species 
Is  called  the  blue  petrel. 
Prionidse  (priWi-de),  n.  pi.  [Or.  prion, 
a  saw,  and  eidta,  likeness.  J  A  family  of 
longicorn  beetles,  generally  of  large  size. 
The  insects  of  this  family  chiefly  frequent 
the  great  forests  of  tropical  climates  in 
which  the  trees  are  old  and  large.  The 
larvao  of  Prionus  certricomis  (stag-horn 
beetleX  a  South  American  species,  are  eaten 
by  the  natives.  One  species,  J'.  coriarius, 
is  found  in  England. 

Prionodon  (pri-on'o-don),  n.  [Or.  prion,  a 
saw.  and  udmu,  a  tooth.  J  1.  A  genus  of  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds  of  the  family  Viverri- 
d»  or  civets,  distinguished  by  their  jagged, 
saw-like  teeth.  P.  irracilis  is  a  native  ol 
Java,  where  it  is  called  delunduny  or  lin- 
tang.  See  DJSUINDUXO.— 2.  A  sub-genus  ol 
the  genus  Carcharias,  sharks  of  tropical  am] 
temperate  seas. 

Prior  (pri'pr),  a.  [L.  prior,  a  com  par.  to 
which  primtts,  first,  is  the  superL  See 
1'itiMK.)  Preceding,  especially  in  the  order 
of  time;  earlier;  previous;  foregoing;  ante- 
cedent; anterior;  as,  a  prior  discovery. 

The  accentuation  of  many  words  would  be  unfixed, 
or  would  oscillate  between  the  two  systems — the 
French  habit  of  reserving  itself  for  the  final  syllable, 
and  the  native  tendency  to  cling  to  a  fnor  portion 
of  the  word.  Craik. 

Prior (pri'or),  adt.  Previously;  antecedently; 
as,  he  had  never  been  there  prior  to  that 
time. 

Prior  (pri'or),  n.  [L.L.  prior,  a  prior,  from 
prior,  former,  superior  in  place  or  station. 
See  above.]  The  superior  of  a  priory  or  a 
monastery  of  lower  than  abbatial  rank ;  a 
monk  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot.— Claustral 
prior,  one  that  governs  the  inmates  of  a 
monastery  in  commendam,  having  his  juris- 
diction wholly  from  the  abl>ot.—  Conventi- 
cal  prior,  one  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  abbot.—  Grand  prior,  a  title  given  to  the 
commandants  of  the  priories  of  the  military 
orders  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  Malta, 
and  of  the  Templars. 

Priorate  (pri'or-at),  n.    The  government, 
dignity,  or  office  of  a  prior;  priorship. 
Prioress  (pri'or-es),  11.     The  female  head 
in  a  convent  of  nuns,  next  in  rank  to  an 
abbess. 

Priority  (prl-ort-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing prior  or  antecedent  in  time,  or  of  pre- 
ceding something  else;  as,  priority  of  birth 
2.  Precedence  in  place  or  rank.  'Right 
worthy  your  priority:  Shale.  — 3.  In  late,  a 
precedence  or  preference,  as  when  certain 
debts  ore  paid  in  priority  to  others,  or  when 
certain  encumbrancers  of  nil  estate  are 
allowed  priority  over  others,  that  is  are 
allowed  to  satisfy  their  claims  out  of  the 
estate  first  —  SYN.  Antecedence,  precedence, 
pre-eminence,  preference. 
Priorly  (pri'or-ii),  adv.  Antecedently. 
Priorship  ( pri'or-ship ),  n.  The  state  or 
office  of  a  prior;  priorate. 
Priory  (pri'o-ri),  n.  A  religious  house  of 
which  a  prior  or  prioress  Is  the  superior;  In 
dignity  below  an  abbey.  —Alien  priory  a 
.small  religious  house  in  some  country, 
dependent  on  a  large  monastery  in  some 
other  country.  Qoodrich. 
MB,!  n.  i.  Price. -2.  Praise.  Chaucer. 
risage  (priz'aj),  n.  [O.Kr.  prizing,  rating, 
valuing,  from  piiser,  toestimate.orin  mean- 
ing 2  rather  from  prise,  a  taking.  J  1.  A 
right  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  of  tak- 
ing two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship  Im- 
porting twenty  tuns  or  more;  one  before 
and  one  behind  the  mast.  This  by  charter 
of  Edward  I.  was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of 
two  shillings  for  every  tun  imported  by 
merchant  strangers,  and  called  butlerage 
l>ecause  paid  to  the  king's  butler.  The  right 
was  abolished  by  51  Oeo.  III.  xv.-2.  The 
share  which  belongs  to  the  crown  of  mer- 
chandise taken  as  lawful  prize  at  sea  •  usu- 
ally one-tenth. 

Prtscacanthus  (pris-ka-kan'thus),  n.  Same 
as  PrtslacaiMtu 

"scUlIanlst  (pris-sil'yan-lst).  .».  Scelei. 
hiit.  one  of  a  sect  so  denominated  from 
Prucillian.  a  Spaniard,  bishop  of  Avila, 
who  was  put  to  death  for  heresy  in  385 
His  doctrine  was  substantially  that  of  the 
Manichrains.  rmler  various  names  and 
forms  traces  of  the  sect  are  found  at  all 


times  through  the  medieval  period,  especj. 
ally  in  the  north  of  Spain,  in  Languedc 
and  in  Northern  Italy. 
Prise  (priz).n.    [Perhaps  from  Kr  prut  a 
grasp.a  taking.)  A  lever.  Alsowritten/Viw 
Prise  (priz),  v.t.    To  raise  as  by  means  of  a 
lever;  to  force  up;  as,  to  prise  open  the  lid 
of  a  box.  Also  written  Prize  and  sometimes 
Pry. 

Prise  t  (priz).  n.     An  enterprise ;  an  adven- 
ture.    'His  late  luckelesse  prue.'    Spenser 
Prise-bolt  (priz'bolt),  n.   In  gun.  one  of  the 
knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-car- 
riage to  keep  the  handspike  from  slipping 
when  prising  up  the  breech. 
Prlsert  (prtz'er),  n.    One  who  contends  for 
a  prize;  a  prizer.    Shah. 
Prism  (prizni),  n.    [L.  and  Or.  pritma  from 
prizo,  to  saw.  ]  1.  In  geom.  a  solid  whose  bases 
or  ends  are  any  similar,  equal  and  parallel 
plane  figures,  and  whose  sides  arc  parallelo- 
grams.   Prisms  are  called  triangu- 
lar, square,  pentagonal,  Ac  ,  ac- 
cording as  the  figures  of  their  ends 
are  triangles,  squares,  pentagons, 
Ac.     Specifically  — 2.  An  optical 
appliance  consisting  of  a  trans- 
parent medium  so  arranged  that 
the  surfaces  which  receive  and 
transmit  light  form  an  angle  with 
each  other :  usually  of  a  triangu- 
1;"'  form  with  well  polished  sides, 
,      which  meet  in  three  parallel  lines, 
running  from   the  three  angles 
of  the  one  end  to  the  three  angles  of  the 
other.     Prisms  are  the  essential  parts  of  the 
apparatus  used  for  decomposing  light,  and 
examining  the  properties  of  its  component 
parts,  as  in  spectrum  analysis.—  Achromatic 
prism,  a  prism  through  which  an  incident 
beam  of  light  is  refracted  into  a  new  direc- 
tion without  colour.    It  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  two  prisms,  made  of  two  different 
transparent  substances  of  unequal  dispersive 
powers,  as  flint-glass  and  crown-glass. — 
Xichol'i  prism,  a  polarizer,  invented   by 
Prof.  Nichol  of  Glasgow,  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  Iceland-spar  cemented  together 
by  Canada  balsam ;  the  balsam  totally  re- 
flects the  ordinary  ray  of  light,  allowing  the 
extraordinary  ray  only  to  be  transmitted. 
Prismatic,  Prismatlcal  (priz-mat'ik,  prii- 
mat'ik-al),  a.     1.  Resembling  or  pertaining 
to  a  prism ;  as,  a  prismatic  form.— 2.  Separ- 
ated or  distributed  by  a  transparent  prism; 
formed  by  a  prism;  as,  prismatic  spectrum. 
—  1'rimtatie  colours,  the  three  primary  col- 
ours, red,  yellow,  blue,  and  the  secondary 
tints   arising   from    their    intermixture  — 
orange,  green,  indigo,  violet;  Into  which  a 
ray  of  light  is  decomposed  in  passing  through 
a  prism.  See  COLOUR,  SPECTRUM.—  Prisma- 
tic compass,  a  surveying  instrument,  fitted 
with    a   prism,  for   measuring   horizontal 
angles  by  means  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
—Prismatic  crystals,  crystals  having  a  pris- 
matic form. 

Prlsmatically  (priz-mat'ik-al-ll),  adv.    In 
the  form  or  manner  of  a  prism  ;  by  mean* 
of  a  prism.    '  PrismaticaWi  figured.    Boyle. 
Prismatoldal  (priz-ma-toi'dal),  a.  [Or.  prit- 
ma,  prumatot,  a  prism,  and  eido»,  form.) 
Having  a  prism-like  form. 
Prlsmenchyma  (pris-men'ki-ma),  n.    [Or. 
vrisma.  a  prism,  and  enchyma,  an  infusion.) 
In  bot.  tissue  composed  of  prlsmatical  cell*. 
Prismoid  (priz'moid),  n.     [Or.  pritma,  a 
prism,  and  eidot,  form.  ]    A  body  that  ap- 
proaches to  the  form  of  a  prism. 
Prismoldal  (priz-moi'dalXo.    Having  the 
form  of  a  prismoid. 

Prlsmy  (prlz'nii),a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a 
prism;  prismatic. 

Prison  (pri'zon  or  pri'zn),  n.  [Fr.  priton;  It 
prigiaiie;  from  L.  preheniio,  prehentiona, 
contr.  preitsio,  preimionis,  n  capture,  appre- 
hending, from  prehendo,  to  seize,  whence 
prehejuile,  apprehend,  comprehend.  Ac.  ]  A 
place  of  confinement,  or  involuntary  re- 
straint; especially,  a  public  building  for  the 
confinement  or  safe  custody  of  criminals  and 
others  committed  by  process  of  law;  a  jail. 

The  tyrant  ^olns  .  .  . 

with  power  Imperial  curbs  the  stnigKlini;  winds. 
And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  fritem  binds. 

Used  adjectivally. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  Arisen 
doors  set  open  to  him.  is  presently  at  liberty. 

LocJte 

Prison  (pri'zon ),  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  a  prison 
to  confine;  to  restrain  from  liberty;  to  Im- 
prison, 'A  lily  prisoned  in  gaol  of  snow.' 
Shak.  'His  true  respect  will  prison  false 
desire.'  Shak. 


*.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Prison-base  (prt'xon-bfciX  n.  A  kind  of 
rural  sport  consisting  chiefly  of  running  and 
being  pursued  from  goals  or  bases.  (See 
BASE.)  Called  also  Prison-barn,  Prisoner's 
Base. 

Prisoner  (pri'zon-er),  n,  1,  One  who  is  con- 
fined in  a  prison  by  legal  arrest  or  warrant. 
2.  A  person  under  arrest  or  in  custody  of 
the  magistrate,  whether  in  prison  or  not; 
as,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court.  —  3.  A 
captive;  one  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war. 

He  yielded  on  my  word, 
And  as  my  prisoner  I  restore  his  sword.    Drydett. 

4.  One  whose  liberty  is  restrained,  as  a  bird 
in  a  cage.—  5.  t  The  keeper  of  a  prison;  a 
jailer.  Shak. 

Prison-house  (pri'/on-hous),  n.  A  house  in 
which  prisoners  are  kept;  a  jail;  a  place  of 
confinement. 

I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house,      Shak. 

Prisonment  (pri'zon-ment),  n.  Confine- 
ment in  a  prison;  imprisonment. 

Thou  should'st  perceive  my  passion,  if  these  signs 

Of  prisonmettt  were  off  me,  and  this  hand 

But  owner  of  a  sword.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Prison-ship  (pri'zon-ship),  n.  A  ship  fitted 
up  for  receiving  and  detaining  prisoners. 

Prison-van  (pn'zon-van),  n.  A  close  car- 
riage for  conveying  prisoners. 

Pristacanthus  (pris-ta-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr. 
pristis,  a  saw,  and  akantha,  a  spine.  J  A 
genus  of  fin-spined  fishes  found  in  the  oolite 
and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Cestracion- 
tidae.  Also  written  Priseacanthus. 


,     .         . 

root  as  prior,  prime,  <fcc.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  primitive  or  early  state  or  period;  ori- 
ginal; primitive;  as,  the  pristine  innocence 
of  Adam;  the  pristine  manners  of  a  people. 

He  hoped  that  the  wounds  of  civil  discord  would 
he  completely  healed,  and  that  the  republic,  restored 
to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour,  would  no  longer  re- 
quire the  dangerous  interposition  of  so  extraordinary 
a  magistrate.  Gibbon. 

Many  noble  monuments  which  have  since  been 
destroyed  or  defaced,  still  retained  their  pristine 
magnificence.  Macaitlay. 

SYN.  Original,  first,  primitive,  ancient,  old, 

former. 
Pristis  (pris'tis),  71.     The  generic  name  of 

the  saw-fish. 
PritCh  (prich),  n.  [A  softened  form  of  prick.] 

1.  Any  sharp-pointed  instrument;  an  instru- 

ment for  making  holes  in  the  ground;  also, 

an  eel-spear.      [  Provincial.  ]  —  2.  t  Pique; 

offence  taken. 

The  least  word  uttered  awry,  the  least  conceit 
taken,  or  pritch,  ...  is  enough  to  make  suits,  and 
they  will  be  revenged.  Daniel  Rogers. 

Pritchel  (prich'el),  n.  [Dim.  of  pritch.]  In 
farriery,  a  punch  employed  for  making  or 
enlarging  the  nail-holes  in  a  horse-shoe,  or 
for  temporarily  inserting  into  a  nail-hole  to 
form  a  means  of  handling  the  shoe.  E  // 
Knight. 

Prithee  (pri'THe),  a  corruption  of  pray  thee; 
as,  I  prithee;  but  it  is  generally  used  with- 
out the  pronoun. 

Prittle  -  prattle  (prifl-prafl),  n.  Empty 
talk;  trifling  loquacity.  [Colloq.] 

It  is  plain  priftle-prattle,  and  ought  to  be  valued 
no  more  than  the  shadow  of  an  ass.  Rramhall. 

Privacy  (pri'va-si),  n.  [From  private.]  1.  A 
state  of  being  private  or  in  retirement  from 
the  company  or  observation  of  others  ;  se- 
crecy.— 2.  A  place  of  seclusion  from  com- 
pany or  observation  ;  retreat  ;  solitude  ;  re- 
tirement 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie.  R<nvc. 

3.t  Joint  knowledge;  privity.    See  PRIVITY. 

You  see  Frog  is  religiously  true  to  his  bargain, 
scorns  to  hearken  to  any  composition  without  your 
privacy.  Arbuthnot. 

4.t  Taciturnity.     Ainsworth.  —  5.  Secrecy; 

concealment  of  what  is  said  or  done.  Shak. 

Privadot(pri-va'd6),n.  [Sp.]  A  secret  friend. 

The  lady  Brompton,  an  English  lady,  embarked 

for  Portugal  at  that  time,  with  some  pri-vado  of  her 

own.  Bacon. 

Privat-docent  (pre-vat'do-tsent),  n.  [G.] 
In  German  universities,  a  graduate  who.  on 
his  own  application  to  the  governing  body 
of  a  university,  is  admitted,  after  giving 
evidence  of  adequate  qualifications,  into  its 
staff  of  public  teachers.  His  lectures  are 
announced  on  the  official  notice-board,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors,  and  his  certificate  of  attendance 
lias  equal  force  and  validity  with  theirs  for 
every  public  purpose.  The  privat-docent's 
privileges  end,  however,  at  this  point.  He 


has  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  receives  nothing  but  what  he 
makes  by  the  fees  of  the  students  he  can 
attract  to  his  lecture -room.  JHucmillan's 
Mag. 

Private  (pn'vat),  a.  [L.  privatus,  belonging 
to  one*s  self,  not  public  or  pertaining  to  the 
state,  from  privo,  to  separate,  deprive,  from 
privus,  separate,  peculiar.]  1.  Peculiar  to 
one's  self;  belonging  to  or  concerning  an 
individual  only;  respecting  particular  indi- 
viduals ;  personal :  opposed  to  public  or  na- 
tional; as,  a  man's  private  opinion,  business, 
or  concerns;  private  property;  the  king's 
private  purse;  a  man's  private  expenses. 

Why  should  fat  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  moeT    Shak. 

2.  Away  from  public  view;  not  known,  not 
open,  not  accessible  to  people  in  general ; 
secret.     '0  unfeltsore!  crest-  wounding  pri- 
vate scar.'    Shak, 

(Reason)  then  retires 
Into  \\vc  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.     Milton. 

3.  Not  invested,  with  public  office  or  employ- 
ment; not  having  a  public  or  official  charac- 
ter; as,  &  private  m&noT  citizen;  private  life. 

A  private  person  may  arrest  a  felon.    Blackstone. 

4.  Unconnected  with  others;  being  by  one's 
self;  solitary. 

Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself.    Shak. 

5.  Participating  in  knowledge;  privy. 

She  knew  them  averse  to  her  religion  and  private 
to  her  troubles  and  imprisonment,  sir  R.  Naunton. 

6.  Applied  to  a  common  soldier,  one  not  an 
officer. 

I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier  that  is  the 
leader  of  so  many  thousands.  Shak. 

—Private  bills  or  acts  of  parliament,  those 
brought  into  parliament  and  passed  on  the 
petition  of  parties  interested,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  fees.  Such  bills  are  brought  in 
generally  in  the  interest  of  individuals,  local 
authorities  of  parishes,  cities,  counties,  &c., 
and  are  distinguished  from  measures  of 
public  policy  in  which  the  whole  community 
are  interested. — Private  chapel,  a  chapel 
attached  to  the  residence  of  noblemen  or 
other  privileged  persons,  and  used  by  them- 
selves and  tbeir  families.—  1  ti  private,  not 
publicly  or  openly;  secretly. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn ; 

In  public  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn.  Granville. 

— Private  way,  in  law,  is  a  way  or  passage 
in  which  a  man  has  an  interest  and  right, 
though  the  ground  may  belong  to  another 
person. 

Private  (pn'vat),  n.  l.f  A  secret  message; 
private  intimation.  Shak. — 2.t  Personal  in- 
terest ;  particular  business.  '  Nor  must  I 
be  unmindful  of  my  private.'  B.  Jonson.— 
3.t  Privacy.  'Gooff!  .  .  .  let  me  enjoy  my 
private.'  Shak.— 4.  A  common  soldier;  one 
of  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army ;  as,  he  was 
only  &  private.— The  private:  opposed  to 
the  public.  [Rare.] 

I  long  to  see  you  a  history  painter;  you  have 
already  done  enough  for  the  private,  do  something 
for  the  public.  Pope. 

Privateer  (pri-vat-erO,  n.    [From  private.} 

1.  A  ship  or  vessel  of  war  owned  and  equipped 
by  one  or  more  private  persons,  and  licensed 
by  a  government  to  seize  or  plunder  the 
ships  of  an  enemy  in  war.    See  MARQUE. — 

2.  The  commander  of  a  privateer. 

A  famous  privateer,  called  Georgia  Maria,  was  a 
terror  to  all  the  sea-towns  about  the  Archipelago. 
Per.  Randolph. 

Privateer  (pri-vat-eV),  v.i.  To  cruise  in  a 
privateer  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  an 
enemy's  ships  or  annoying  their  commerce. 
Privateering  was  abolished,  as  between  the 
principal  European  nations,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1856. 

Privateerizm  ( pri-vat-eVizm ),  n.  Kant. 
disorderly  conduct,  or  anything  out  of  man- 
of-war  rules.  Called  also  Privateer  Prac- 
tice. Admiral  Smyth. 

Priyateersman  (prl-vat-erz'man),  n.  An 
officer  or  seaman  of  a  privateer. 

Privately  (pri'vat-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  private 
or  secret  manner;  not  openly  or  publicly. 

And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives  the  dis- 
sciples  came  unto  him privatefy.  Mat.  xxiv.  3. 

2.  In  a  manner  affecting  an  individual;  per- 
sonally; as,  he  is  not  privately  benefited. 

Privateness  (pri'vat-nes),  n.  1.  Secrecy; 
privacy.  —  2.  Retirement ;  seclusion  from 
company  or  society.— 3.  The  state  of  an  in- 
dividual in  the  rank  of  common  citizens,  or 
not  invested  with  office. 

Privation  (prl-va'shon),n.  [L.  privatio,  from 
privo.  See  PRIVATE.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 


ing deprived  ;  particularly,  deprivation  or 
absence  of  what  is  necessary  for  comfort ; 
destitution;  want;  as,  the  garrison  was  com- 
pelled by  prioation  to  surrender.  — 2.  The 
act  of  removing  something  possessed ;  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or  qua- 
lity; deprivation. 

King  Richard  had  been  in  great  jeopardy  either 
of  privation  of  his  realm,  or  loss  of  his  life,  or  both. 

Hall, 

3.  The  condition  of  being  absent ;  absence  ; 
negation. 

After  some  account  of  good,  evil  will  be  known,  by 
consequence,  as  being  only  a  privation,  or  absence 
of  good.  South. 

4.  The  act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  office. 
Bacon. 

Privative  (priv'at-iv),  a.  1.  Causing  priva- 
tion.— 2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  some- 
thing ;  not  positive,  fricative  is  in  things 
what  negative  is  in  propositions. 

The  very  privative  blessings,  the  blessings  of  im- 
munity, safeguard,  and  integrity,  which  we  all  enjoy, 
deserve  the  thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life. 

Jtr.  Taylor. 

3.  In  gram,  (a)  changing  the  sense  of  a 
word  from  positive  to  negative;  as,  a  priva- 
tive prefix,  (b)  Predicating  negation ;  as,  a 
privative  word.  —Privative  jurisdiction.  In 
Scots  law  a  court  is  said  to  have  privative 
jurisdiction  in  a  particular  class  of  causes 
when  it  is  the  only  court  entitled  to  adjudi- 
cate in  such  causes. 

Privative  (priv'at-iv),  n.  1.  That  which  de- 
pends on,  or  of  which  the  essence  is,  the 
absence  of  something  else,  as  silence,  which 
exists  by  the  absence  of  sound. 

Blackness  and  darkness  are  indeed  but  privative*, 
and  therefore  have  little  or  no  activity.  Bacon. 

2.  In  gram,  (a)  a  prefix  to  a  word  which 
changes  its  signification  and  gives  it  a  con- 
trary sense,  as  un  and  in  in  unwise,  in- 
human. The  word  may  also  be  applied  to 
suffixes,  as  less  in  harmless,  (b)  A  word 
which  not  only  predicates  negation  of  a 
quality  in  an  object,  but  also  involves  the 
notion  that  the  absent  quality  is  naturally 
inherent  in  it,  and  is  absent  through  loss 
or  some  other  privative  cause. 
Privatively  (priv'at-iv-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  pri- 
vative manner ;  in  the  manner  or  with  the 
force  of  a  privative.— 2.  t  By  the  absence  of 
something;  negatively.  [Rare.] 

tew  covenant  is  set  down  first  pri- 
Hatnmotitl 


The  duty  of  the 
vatively. 


Priyativeness  (priv'at-iv-nes),  71.  The  con- 
dition of  being  privative.  [Rare.] 

Plive,t  n.    Privy;  private.     Chaucer. 

Privet  (priv'et),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Ligustrum,  the  L.  vul- 
gare,  called  also  Prim  or  Print.  (See  Ll- 
QUSTRUM.)  The  evergreen  privet  is  of  the 
genus  Rhamnus.  Mock  privet  is  of  the  ge- 
nus Phillyrea. 

Privetee.t  n.  Privity;  private  business. 
Chaucer. 

Privilege  (priv'i-lej),  n.  [L.  privilegium,  an 
exceptional  law  made  in  favour  of  or  against 
any  individual,  from  privus,  separate,  pecu- 
liar, and  lex,  legis,  a  law.)  1.  A  right,  im- 
munity, benefit,  or  advantage  enjoyed  by  a 
person  or  body  of  persons  beyond  the  com- 
mon advantages  of  other  individuals  ;  the 
enjoyment  of  some  desirable  right,  or  an 
exemption  from  some  evil  or  burden;  a  pri- 
vate or  personal  favour  enjoyed;  a  peculiar 
advantage;  as,  to  have  the  privilege  of  being 
tried  by  one's  peers;  to  have  the  privilege  of 
a  person's  friendship;  a  member  of  par- 
liament has  the  privilege  of  introducing 
strangers  to  the  strangers'  gallery.  '  Under 
privilege  of  age  to  brag  what  I  have  done 
being  young.  '  Shak. 

The  privilege  of  birthright  was  a  double  portion. 
Locke. 

King  James  enraged  and  alarmed  his  parliament 
by  constantly  telling  them  that  they  held  their  priv  i~ 
leges  merely  during  his  pleasure,  and  that  they  had 
no  more  business  to  inquire  what  he  might  lawfully 
do  than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully  do. 

Maeaulay, 

2.t  An  advantage  yielded;  superiority. 

Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop  ; 
Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me.          Shak. 

—  Personal  privileges  are  attached  to  the 
person,  as  those  of  ambassadors,  peers,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  <tc.  —  Real  privileges  are 
attached  to  place  ;  as,  the  privileges  of  the 
palaces-royal  in  England.—  Question  of  priv- 
ilege, in  parliament,  a  question  affecting 
the  privileges  appertaining  to  the  members 
of  either  house  individually,  or  to  either 
house  collectively,  or  to  both  houses  con- 
joined. —  Writ  of  privilege  is  a  writ  to  de- 
liver a  privileged  person  from  custody  when 
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advantage  of  ge 

•tn-«m  ar«DUoeurordlngnicb. 

iuVl  stales.]-*™.  Prerogative.  Immu- 

nity franchise,  right,  claim,  liberty. 

Prtvileire  (pri^-lej).  »  t.    I.  To  grant  .nine 

leje  (STto  grant  tome  particular  right 

o^xeTptlon  toTto  tav«t  with,  peculiar 

right  or  Immunity;  to  exempt  'ro"«"«"™ 

or  danger;  as,  tu  privilege  repre»ent»Uves 

THUpUc, 
*«"•«>»  -a 


I  To  exempt  In  tome  way;  to  set  apart. 

•  Thing.  .  .  .  praUegtd  from  tithe*.    Sir  M 

Halt    -3.  To  authorize;  to  license.    Shak. 

Privileged  (priv-i-luj.l),  p.  «u«l  a-    Invested 

™th  a^rivl  ege;  enjoying  »  P«uU"  figl" 

or  Immunity;  enjoy/ng  a  privilege  .  advau- 

Uge,  or  benefit;  as.  I  was  privileged  to  enjoy 

his  friendship;  I  was  privileged  to  lit  under 

hit  ministry. 

This  freedom  from 
tfnvsteiw'  order  WAS  peculiar  to 

-Privileged  communication!,  In  (an>.  (a) 
communications  which,  though  prima  facie 
llbelloui  or  slanderout.  yet,l>y  the  reason 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  made,  are  protected  from  being  made 
the  ground  of  proceedings  for  libel  or  slan- 
der (o)  Communications  which  a  witness 
cannot  be  compelled  to  divulge,  such  as 
that  which  takes  place  between  husband 
and  wife,  between  a  client  and  his  legal  ad- 
vlser,  state  secrets,  Sic.—  Privileged  debtt,  la 
lau,  debts  payable  before  other  debts,  such 
u  rates,  servants'  wages,  ix.—  Privileged 
deedi,  In  Scot*  lav:,  holograph  deeds,  being 
exempted  from  the  statute  which  requires 
other  deeds  to  be  signed  before  witnesses 
—Privileged  mmmamet,  in  Scat*  laa.n  class 
of  summonses  in  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  cause  of  action  the  ordinary  induciic 
are  shortened.—  Privileged  mlUnagc.  See 

VlLLESAOK. 

Prlvlly  (  pri  rt-li  ).  ado.  In  a  privy  manner  ; 
privately;  secretly. 

There  shall  be  false  teachers  Among  you.  who  will 
prrvily  brine  in  damnable  heresies.        2  Pet.  a.  i. 

Privity  (priv'l-tn  n.  [From  privy.  See 
PRIVV  and  PRIVATE.]  l.t  Privacy;  secrecy; 
confidence. 

1  will  lo  you.  in  prnHty,  discover  the  drift  of  my 
purpose       '  Spoiler 

t  That  which  is  to  be  kept  privy  or  private; 
a  secret  ;  a  private  matter.  R  Jonton.  — 

3.  Private  knowledge;  joint  knowledge  with 
another  of  a  private  concern,  which  is  often 
supposed  to  imply  consent  or  concurrence. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure,  not 
without  the  privity  of  the  prince  of  CAange.     Sivt/r. 

4.  pi.  Secret  parts;  the  genital  organs.  Abp. 
Abbot.  —  5.  In  loir,  a  peculiar  mutual  rela- 
tion u  hi.  ti  subsists  between  individuals  as 
t<>  some  particular  transaction  ;  mutual  or 
successive  relationship  to  the  same  rights 
of  property.  —  /'rir  it  y  o/  contract,  in  law,  the 
relation  sulxlstlng  between  the  parties  tn 
the  same  contract  -I'ricity  o/  tenure,  the 
relation  sul»isting  between  a  lord  and  his 
immediate  tenant. 

Privy  (priv'i),o.  [Fr.  print,  I  mm  L.  pricatu*. 
See  PRIVATE  )  1.  Private  ;  pertaining  to 
s*»me  person  exclusively;  assigned  to  private 
uses;  not  public;  as.  the  privy  purse. 

The  other  half 
Cones  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state.       SA.»* 

i  Secret;  not  seen  openly.  '  What  privy 
marks  1  had  about  me.'  Shak. 

Mev  will  I  in.  to  take  some  privy  order. 

To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight  Shalt. 

5.  Private;   appropriated   to   retirement; 
sequestered;  retired. 

It  is  the  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain. 
which  entcreth  into  their  prn-t  chambers. 

Exek.  xxi.  14. 

4.  Privately  knowing:  admitted  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  knowledge  with  another  of  a 
secret  transaction  (Jem-rally  with  to  'His 
wife  also  being  privy  to  it.'  Acts  T.  2. 

He  would  rather  lose  half  of  his  kingdom  than  he 
privy  If  such  •  secret.  Svti/t. 

Myself  am  one  made  /rrvr  It  the  plot.       Mat 

—A  privy  wrrKet.  Is  one  given  to  the  judge 
oat  of  court,  which  Is  of  no  force  unless 
afterward  afflnnrd  by  a  public  verdict  In 
.rt.  —  Privy  chamber.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
private  apartment  In  a  royal  residence  or 
mansion  Uentlrmen  of  the  privy  chamber, 
"Hirers  of  the  royal  household  of  Britain 
who  attend  on  the  sovereign  at  court.  In 
progresses,  diversions.  Ac. 
Privy  (  PriVI  X  n.  1.  In  law,  *  partaker  ;  a 


person  having  an  Interest  In  any  action  or 
thing  •  one  having  an  interest  in  an  estate 
created  by  another;  one  having  an  interest 
derived  from  a  contract  or  conveyance  to 
which  he  Is  not  a  party.— 2.  A  necessary- 

Privv-coat  (Priv'i-kot).  n.  A  light  coat  or 
defence  of  mail  concealed  under  theordinary 

Privy-conncll  (priv-1-koun'sil),  n.  The 
principal  council  of  the  sovereign,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  chosen  at  his  or  her  plea- 
sure. It  ls  from  them  that  the  ministers  of 
state  forming  the  cabinet  are  selected.  They 
continue  in  office  six  months  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown,  unless  sooner  dismissed 
hy  the  successor.  The  privy-council  has 
power  to  inquire  into  all  offences  against 
the  government,  and  to  commit  the  offen- 
ders to  prison  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law  The  duties  of  privy-councillors,  as 
stated  in  the  oath  of  office,  are,  to  the  best 
of  their  discretion,  truly  and  impartially  to 
advise  the  king,  to  keep  secret  his  counsel, 
to  avoid  corruption,  to  strengthen  the  king's 
councU  in  all  that  by  them  is  thought  good 
for  the  king  and  his  land,  to  withstand  those 
who  attempt  the  contrary,  and  to  do  all  that 
a  good  councillor  ought  to  do  unto  his 
sovereign  lord.  A  large  part  of  the  business 
of  the  privy-council  is  transacted  by  com- 
mittees, as  the  committee  of  council  for 
education,  the  judicial  committee  of  privy- 
council,  Ac. 

Privy-councillor  (priv-i-koun'sil-er),  n.  A 
member  of  the  privy-council;  also,  the  title 
of  an  officer  in  the  royal  household  charged 
with  the  payment  of  the  sovereign's  private 
expenses. 

Prtvy-pvirse  (priv-i-pers'X  ".  The  income 
set  apart  for  the  sovereign's  personal  use. 

Privy -seal.  Privy -signet  ( priv  -  i  -  sel ', 
priv-i-sig'netX  '»•  1-  In  England,  the 
seal  appended  to  grants  which  are  after- 
wards to  pass  the  great  seal,  and  to  docu- 
ments of  minor  importance  which  do  not 
require  the  great  seal.  There  is  a  privy- 
seal  in  Scotland  which  is  used  to  authenti- 
cate royal  grants  of  personal  or  assignable 
rights  —2.  The  principal  secretary  of  state, 
or  person  intrusted  with  the  privy-seal.  His 
proper  title  is  lord  privy-seal;  he  is  the  fifth 
great  officer  of  state  in  England;  and  applies 
the  private  seal  to  all  grants,  charters,  par- 
dons, A.-  .  before  they  come  to  the  great 
seal. 


The  kind's  sign  manual  is  the  warrant  to 
seal,  who  nukes  out  a  writ  or  vv.irr.uit  Ihereou  to  the 
chancery.  The  sign  manual  it  the  warrant  to  the 
fri-vy-stal,  and  the  privy-seal  is  the  warrant  to  the 
great  seal.  Blackstone. 

Prize  (priz).  «.  [Fr.  prise,  a  taking,  capture, 
prize,  from  pri#,  pp.  of  prendre,  to  take, 
from  L.  prehendo,  prtheiikum,  to  seize, 
whence  api>rehtndt  prison,  Ac.]  1.  That 
which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war; 
any  species  of  poods  or  property  seized  by 
force  as  spoil  or  plunder;  or  that  which  is 
taken  in  combat,  particularly  a  ship,  with  the 
property  taken  in  it.  The  law  as  to  prizes  is 
regulated  by  the  general  law  of  nations;  and 
in  this  country,  the  jurisdiction  of  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  prize  and  capture  in  war  is 
now  vested  exclusively  in  the  high  court  of 
admiralty.  Prizes  taken  in  war  are  con- 
demned (that  is,  sentence  is  passed  that  the 
thing  captured  is  lawful  prize)  by  the  pro- 
per judicature  in  the  courts  of  the  captors, 
called  prize-courts. 

The  distinction  between  a  fnzr  and  booty  consists 
in  this,  that  the  former  is  Ukcn  at  sea  ami  the  latter 
on  land  Boicvier, 

2.  That  which  is  deemed  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion; any  Rain  or  advantage,  privilege.  'It 
is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages.'  Shak. 

If  I  play  not  my  prise 

To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vexation. 
Hang  up  J*ck  M.irr.iU.  Massittger. 

a  That  which  is  obtained  or  offered  as  the 
reward  of  exertion  or  contest  'I'll  never 
wrestle  for  a  prize  more.'  Shak. 

I  fought  anil  conquer 'd,  yet  have  lost  the  prize. 
Dryden. 

Was  he  not  with  you!  won  he  not  your/n->.-t 
rtMMM. 

4.  That  which  is  won  in  a  lottery,  or  in  any 
similar  way.— 5.t  A  contest  for  a  reward;  a 
competition.  '  Like  one  of  two  contending 
in  a  prize. '  Shak.—Toplaypri2e8,itobeiu 
earnest 

By  their  endless  dispute*  and  wrangling  about 
words,  and  terms  of  art.  they  (the  philosophers)  made 
the  people  suspect  they  did  not  play  pri*ts  before 
them,  and  only  pretended  to  quarrel,  but  were 
enough  agreed  to  cheat  and  deceive  them. 


Prize  (priz),  v.t.    [From  Fr.  prue r,  to  value, 
to  set  a  price  on,  from  L.  pretiiun,  ;t  | 
See  PRICE.]    1.  To  set  or  estimate  the  value 
of;  to  rate;  as,  to  prize  the  goods  specified 
In  an  invoice. 

Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 

As  she  is  /rim/  to  have.  5«o4. 

2.  To  value  highly;  to  estimate  to  be  of 
great  worth ;  to  esteem;  as,  to  prize  educa- 
tion highly. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prixt, 
Within  our  breasts  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  woo  roam.          CotttH. 
I  priff  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain. 

Drydftt. 

Prlzet  (priz),  n.     Estimation;  valuation. 

Cxsar's  no  merchant  to  make  prise  with  you  of 
things  that  merchants  sold.  Shalt. 

Prize  (priz),  v.t.  To  force  up  or  open,  as 
the  lid  of  a  chest,  a  door,  Ate.  Written  also 
Prite.  See  PRISE. 

Prize  (priz),  .1.  A  lever,  and  also  the  hold 
of  a  lever ;  a  purchase.  [Local] 

Prize-court  (priz'kort),  n.  A  court  whose 
function  is  to  adjudicate  on  captures  made 
at  sea. 

Prize-fight  (priz'fit),  n.  A  pugilistic  en- 
counter or  boxing-match  for  a  prize  or  wager. 

Prize-fighter  (priz'fit-er),  n.  One  who  fights 
another  with  his  fists,  for  a  wager  or  re- 
ward; a  professional  pugilist  or  boxer. 

Prize-fighting  (priz'fit-ing),  n.  Fighting, 
especially  boxing  in  public  for  a  reward. 

Prize-list  (priz'list),  n.  1.  A  list  of  prizes 
gained  in  any  competition,  as  a  cattle-show, 
aschool  examination,  and  the  like. — 2.  Xnut 
a  return  of  all  the  persons  on  board  .whether 
belonging  to  the  ship  or  supernumeraries, 
at  the  time  a  capture  Is  made. 

Prizeman  (pri/man),  n.  The  winner  of  a 
prize. 

Prize-master  (priz 'mas- Wr),  n.  A  person 
put  in  command  of  a  ship  that  has  been 
made  prize  of. 

Prize-money  (priz'mun-l),  n.  The  money 
paid  to  the  captors  of  a  ship  or  place  where 
booty  has  been  obtained,  in  certain  propor- 
tions according  to  rank,  the  money  divided 
being  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  prize  or 
booty. 

Prizer  (priz'6r),  n.  1.  One  that  estimates  or 
sets  the  value  of  a  thing.  -2.  One  who  com- 
petes for  a  prize,  as  a  prize-fighter,  a 
wrestler,  &c.  Sltak. 

Prize-ring  (priz-ring'),  n.  A  ring  or  In- 
closed place  for  prize-nnhtinj,' :  sometimes 
used  for  the  system  itself.  The  ring  is  now 
a  square  eight  yards  broad,  inclosed  hy 
poles  and  ropes.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  combatants  originally  fight- 
ing in  a  ring  formed  by  the  onlookers. 

Pro  (pro),  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying 
for.  before,  in  front,  forward,  forth.  It  was 
originally  a  neuter  dative  prot.  Or.  pro.  In 
the  phrase  pro  and  con.,  that  is,  pro  and 
contra,  it  answers  to  the  English  for;  for 
and  against. 

They  do  not  decide  large  questions  by  casting  up 
two  columns  of  f  res  and  cons,  and  striking  a  balance. 
flat.  Rtv. 

In  composition,  pro  denotes  fore,  forth,  for- 
ward. 

Proa  (pr6'a),  n.  (Malay  prau.  proAu.]  A 
kind  of  Malay  vessel  remarkable  for  swift- 


-, 


Proa  of  Salawal  Archipelago  of  the  Carolines. 

ness,  and  much  nsed  by  pirates  in  the  East- 
ern Archipelago.  Proas  are  found  chiefly 
within  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  for 
whi.-h  by  their  construction  they  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted;  for.  being  formed  with  stem 
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ami  stern  equally  sharp,  they  never  require 
t<»  he  turned  round  in  order  to  change  their 
course,  hut  sail  equally  well  in  either  direc- 
tion. They  are  often  formed  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  joined  lengthways,  and  sewed  to- 
gether with  bark.  One  side  of  the  proa  is 
flat  and  in  a  straight  line  from  stem  to 
stern,  hut  the  other  is  rounded  as  in  other 
vessels.  This  shape,  wi  th  their  small  breadth , 
would  render  them  very  liable  to  heel  over, 
were  it  not  for  the  outrigger,  adjusted 
sometimes  to  the  leeward  side  and  some- 
times to  both  sides. 

Proauliqn  (pro'ali-on),  n.  [Gr.  pro,  before, 
and  aule,  a  hall.]  In  arch,  a  vestibule. 

Probabilis  causa  ( pro-bab'i-lis  ka/za),  n. 
[L.]  A  probable  cause.—  Probabilis  causa 
litigandi,  in  Scots  law,  plausible  ground  of 
action  or  defence. 

Probabilism  (pro'ba-bil-i/m),  n.  In  Rom. 
Catli.  theot.  a  theory,  according  to  which  it 
is  lawful  to  follow  a  probable  opinion  in 
doubtful  points,  or  that  which  is  inculcated 
by  teachers  of  authority,  although  other 
opinions  may  seem  to  the  mind  of  the  in- 
quirer more  probable. 

AdYOcate  and  antagonist  will  alike  admit  that  the 
system  of  lax  opinion  popularly  charged  against  the 
Jesuit  divines  rests  on  three  cardinal  propositions— 
of  Probabilism,  of  mental  reservation,  and  justifica- 
tion of  means  by  the  end.  Quart.  Rev. 

Probabllist  (pro'ba-bil-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
maintains  that  a  man  may  do  what  is  pro- 
bably right,  or  is  inculcated  by  teachers  of 
authority,  although  it  may  not  be  the  most 
probably  right,  or  may  not  seem  right  to 
himself. — 2.  A  term  applied  to  one  who 
maintains  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and 
that  probability  alone  is  to  govern  our  faith 
and  practice. 

Probability  (pro-ba-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  proba- 
bilite,L.  pi-ubabilitas.  See  PROBABLE.]  l.The 
state  or  quality  of  being  probable ;  likeli- 
hood; appearance  of  truth;  that  state  of  a 
case  or  question  of  fact  which  results  from 
superior  evidence  or  preponderation  of  ar- 
gument on  one  side,  inclining  the  mind  to 
receive  it  as  the  truth,  but  leaving  some 
room  for  doubt. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs  whose  connection  is  not  constant,  but  appears 
for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  Locke. 

2,  Anything  that  has  the  appearance  of 
reality  or  truth.  [In  this  sense  the  word  ad- 
mits of  the  plural  number] 

The  whole  life  of  man  is  a  perpetual  comparison  of 
eridence  and  balancing  of  probabilities. 

Bucktninsttr. 

—Probability,  in  math,  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  chances  by  which  an  event  may 
happen,  to  the  number  by  which  it  may 
both  happen  and  fail.  The  theory  of  pro- 
babilities, a  very  extensive  and  important 
application  of  analysis,  has  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  future  or  uncertain  event  may 
happen  or  fail,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  whether  the  chances  of  its 
happening  or  failing  are  the  greater,  and  in 
what  proportion.  See  CHANCE. 
Probable  (pro'ba-bl),  a.  [Fr.  probable,  from 
L.  probabilis,  that  may  be  proved,  probable, 
from  probo,  to  prove.  See  PROVE.  ]  1.  Hav- 
ing more  evidence  for  than  against,  or  evi- 
dence which  inclines  the  mind  to  belief,  but 
leaves  some  room  for  doubt;  likely. 

That  is  accounted  probable  which  has  better  argu- 
ments producible  for  it  than  can  be  brought  against 
it.  South. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
merely  probable,  I  have  before  asserted  them  to  be 
morally  certain.  Bp,  Wilkins, 

2.  Rendering  something  probable;  as,  pro- 
bable evidence;    a  probable   presumption. 
BlacJcstone. — Probable    evidence,    evidence 
distinguished  from  demonstrative  evidence 
by  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees,  and  of  all 
variety  of  them  from  the  highest  moral  cer- 
tainty to  the  very  lowest  presumption.— 

3.  t  Capable  of  being  proved.   '  Traditions  or 
opinions  not  probable  by  scripture.'  Milton. 
4.f  Plausible;  specious;  colourable. — Pro- 
bable error,  in  astroti,  and  physics,  when  the 
value  of  any  quantity  or  element  has  been 
determined  by  means  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent observations,  each  liable  to  a  small 
amount  of  error,  the  determination  will  also 
be  liable  to  some  uncertainty,  and  thepro- 
bable  error  is  the  quantity  which  is  such 
that  there  is  the  same  probability  of  the 
difference  between  the  determination  and 
the  true  absolute  value  of  the  thing  to  be 
determined,  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  it. 
— Probable  cause,  in  Scots  law,  a  plausible 
ground  of  action  or  defence. 


Probably  ( pro1>a-bli ),  adv.  In  a  probable 
manner;  in  all  likelihood;  with  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  or  reality;  likely;  as,  the  story 
is  probably  true ;  the  account  is  probably 
correct. 

Distinguish  between  what  may  possibly,  and  what 
w'M.probably  be  done.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Probalt  (pr6T>al),  a.    Probable. 

This  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probal  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again.  Shtik. 

Probang  (prp'hang),  n.  In  surg.  a  long 
slender  elastic  rod  of  whalebone,  with  a 
piece  of  sponge  securely  attached  to  one 
end,  intended  to  push  down  extraneous 
bodies  arrested  in  the  throat  or  oesophagus 
into  the  stomach.  There  are  also  probangs 
for  application  to  the  domestic  animals. 

Probate  (pro'uatX  ?i.  [L.  probatus,trom probo, 
to  prove.]  l.f  Proof.  Skelton.  —2.  In  law, 
official  proof  of  a  will.  This  is  obtained  by 
the  executor  in  the  probate  branch  of  the 
high  court  of  justice,  and  is  either  in  'com- 
mon form' or  'per  testes,' in  solemn  form 
of  law.  When  the  will  is  so  proved  the  ori- 
ginal must  be  deposited  in  the  registry  of 
the  court,  and  a  copy  of  it  on  parchment  is 
made  out  under  its  seal,  and  delivered  to 
the  executors,  together  with  a  certificate  of 
its  having  been  proved,  all  which  together 
is  usually  styled  the  probate.  Wharton. 

Probate  (pro'bat),  a.  Relating  to  the  proof 
or  establishment  of  wills  and  testaments; 
as,  probate  duties. 

Probate-duty  (pro'bat-du-ti),  n.  A  tax  on 
property  passing  by  will. 

Probation  (pro-ba'shon),  n.  [L.  probatio, 
probationis,  an  approving.]  1.  The  act  of 
proving;  proof. 

The  kinds  of  probation  for  several  things  being  as 
much  disproportioned  as  the  objects  of  the  several 
senses  are  to  one  another.  Bp.  WUkins. 

2.  Any  proceeding  designed  to  ascertain 
truth,  character,  qualifications,  or  the  like; 
trial;  examination;  especially,  (a)  the  year 
of  trial  or  the  novitiate,  which  a  person 
must  pass  in  a  convent  to  prove  his  or  her 
virtue  and  ability  to  bear  the  severities  of 
the  rule. 

She  .  .  .  may  be  a  nun  without  probation. 

Bean.  &•  FL 

(fe)  Moral  trial;  the  state  of  man  in  the  present 
life,  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
proving  his  character  and  being  qualified 
for  a  happier  state. 

Probation  will  end  with  the  present  life. 

R.  Nelson. 

(c)  The  trial  of  a  clergyman's  qualifications 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  preparatory  to 
his  settlement;  as,  he  is  preaching  on  pro- 
bation. 

Probations!  (pro-ba'shon-al),  a.  Serving 
for  trial  or  probation. 

Their  afflictions  are  not  penal,  but  medicinal,  or 
Probational.  Bp.  Richardson. 

Probationary  (pro-ba'shon-a-ri),a.  Pertain- 
ing to  probation  ;  embracing  or  serving  for 
trial  or  probation. 

All  the  probationary  work  of  man  is  ended  when 
death  arrives.  D-wight. 

Probationer  (pro-ba'shon-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  is  on  probation  or  trial ;  one  who  is 
placed  so  that  he  may  give  proof  of  certain 
qualifications  for  a  place  or  state;  a  novice. 

While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  of  heaven.  Dryden. 

2.  A  student  in  divinity,  who  producing  cer- 
tificates from  the  theological  professors  in 
a  university  of  his  good  morals  and  qualifi- 
cations, and  showing  also  that  he  has  gone 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  theologi- 
cal study,  is  admitted  to  several  trials  by  a 
presbytery,  on  passing  which  satisfactorily 
he  is  licensed  to  preach.  [Scotland.] 

Probationership  (pro-ba'shon-er-ship),  n. 
The  state  of  being  a  probationer;  novitiate. 
Locke.  [Rare.  ] 

Probationship  (pro-ba'shon-ship),  n.  A 
state  of  probation ;  novitiate ;  probation. 
Trans,  of  Boccalini,  1626.  [Rare.] 

Probative  (pro'ba-tiv),  a.  Serving  for  trial 
or  proof.  South. 

Probator  (pro-bat'or),  n.  [L.]  1.  An  ex- 
aminer; an  approver. — 2.t  In  law,  one  who 
turns  king's  (queen's)  evidence ;  approver 
(which  see). 

Prpbatory  (pro'ba-to-ri),  a.  1.  Serving  for 
trial.  '  Probatorj/  chastisements  to  make 
trial  of  his  graces.'  Bramhall.—2.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  serving  for  proof. 

Probe  (prob),  n.  [L.  probo,  to  test,  to  try, 
to  prove.]  A  surgeon's  instrument  for  ex- 
amining the  depth  or  other  circumstances 
of  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  cavity,  or  the  direc- 


tion of  a  sinus,  or  for  searching  for  stones 
in  the  bladder  and  the  like. 
Probe  (prob),  v.t.  1.  To  apply  a  probe  to; 
to  examine  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  some  cavity 
of  the  body,  or  to  search  for  some  extrane- 
ous object  in  it,  by  means  of  an  instrument 
thrust  into  the  part. — 2.  fig.  to  search  to 
the  bottom;  to  scrutinize;  to  examine  thor- 
oughly into. 

The  late  discussions  in  parliament,  and  the  grow- 
ing disposition  to  probe  the  legality  ofali  acts  of  the 
crown,  rendered  the  merchants  more  discontented 
than  ever.  Haltatn. 

Probe-scissors  (prob'siz-erz),  n.  pi.  Scissors 
used  to  open  wounds,  the  blade  of  which, 
to  be  thrust  into  the  orifice,  has  a  button 
at  the  end. 

Probity  (prob'i-ti),  n.  [L.  probitas,  from 
probus,  worthy,  honest,  good.]  Tried  virtue 
or  integrity  ;  strict  honesty ;  virtue ;  sin- 
cerity; high  principle. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind. 

By  justice,  truth,  m&probity  of  mind.         Pope. 

SYN.  Rectitude,  uprightness,  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, veracity. 

Problem  ( problem ),  n.  [Fr.  probleme,  L. 
problcma,  from  Gr.  problema,  from  pro- 
ballo,  to  throw  forward— pro,  and  ballo,  to 
throw,  to  drive.]  1.  A  question  proposed 
for  solution,  decision,  or  determination;  a 
subject  given  for  examination  or  proof;  any 
question  involving  doubt,  uncertainty,  or 
difficulty;  as,  it  now  became  a  problem  with 
him  how  to  procure  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 

Although  in  general  one  understood  colours,  yet 
were  it  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve  why  grass  is 
green.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Specifically — 2.  In  geom,  a  proposition  re- 
quiring some  operation  to  be  performed  or 
construction  to  be  executed,  as  to  bisect  a 
line,  and  the  like.  It  differs  from  a  theorem 
in  that  the  latter  requires  something  to  be 
proved,  a  relation  or  identity  to  be  shown 
or  established. 

Problematic,Problematical(prob-le-mat'- 
ik,  prob-le-mat'ik-al),  a.  Questionable;  un- 
certain; unsettled;  disputable;  doubtful 

Diligent  inquiries  into  problematical  guilt  leave  a 
gate  wide  open  to  informers.  Swift. 

Problematically  (prob-le-mat'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  problematical  manner;  doubtfully;  du- 
biously; uncertainly. 

Problematist  (prol/lem-a-tist),  n.  One  who 
proposes  problems.  '  This  learned  problem- 
atic.' JSvelyn.  [Rare.] 

Problematize  (prob'lem-a-tiz),  v.t.  pret. 
&  pp.  problematized ;  ppr.  problematizing. 
To  propose  problems.  '  Hear  him  problem- 
atize.'  B.  Jonson. 

Prpboscidate  (pro-bos'si-dat),  a.  Furnished 
with  a  proboscis;  proboscidean. 

Proboscidea  (pro-bos-sid'e-a),  n,  pi.  [L.  pro- 
boscis, a  trunk.]  An  order  of  mammals,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  the  nose  prolonged 
into  a  prehensile  trunk  which  possesses 
great  flexibility,  and  terminates  in  a  finger- 
like  appendage.  To  this  order  belong  the 
elephant  and  the  extinct  mastodon  and 
dinotherium. 

Proboscidean  (pro-bos-sid'e-an),  n.  A  mam- 
mal of  the  order  Proboscidea. 

Proboscidean  (pro-bos-sid'e-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  order  Proboscidea. 

Proboscideous  (pro-bos-sid'e-us),  a.  In  bot. 
having  a  hard  terminal  horn,  as  certain 
fruits. 

Proboscidial.  Proboscidian  (pro-bos-sid'i- 
al,  pr6-bos-sid'i-an),a.  Same&aProboscidate. 

ProbOSCidlform  (pro-bos-sid'i-form),  a.  In 
zool.  haying  the  form  of  a  proboscis,  'The 
proboscis-monkey  or  kalian,  distinguished 
by  its  elongated  proboscidifonn  nose.'  H.  A. 
Nicholson. 

Proboscis  (prp-bos'sis),  n.  pi.  Proboscides 
(  pro-bos 'si-dez>  [L.  proboscis,  from  Gr. 
proboskia  —  pro,  before,  and  bosko,  to  feed.] 
1.  The  snout  or  trunk  of  an  elephant  and 
other  animals,  particularly  insects.  The 
proboscis  of  an  elephant  is  a  flexible  mus- 
cular pipe  or  canal  of  about  8  feet  in  length, 
and  is  properly  the  extension  of  the  nose. 
This  is  the  instrument  with  which  he  takes 
food  and  carries  it  to  his  mouth.  The  pro- 
boscis of  insects  is  used  to  suck  blood  from 
animals  or  juice  from  plants.  The  term 
proboscis  is  also  applied  to  the  tongue  of 
certain  gasteropods,  such  as  shell-snails, 
when  it  is  so  long  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
protruded  for  some  distance  from  the  mouth, 
in  which  case  it  is  used  for  boring  the  shells 
of  other  testacea,  and  of  destroying  by  suc- 
tion the  soft  parts  of  the  inhabitant.  — 2,  The 
nose:  used  humorously  or  in  ridicule. 


ch,  Main;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;      th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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autore.     Addi*/n;  j<Jnuon. 
ProCeMCpro-tfiA  n    (L  j>ro««u/,  f rom |>ro- 

1  A'pr'x^eding  or  moring  forward;  pro- 
greeefr*  eoune  llwAtr.  —1  Way  of  pro- 
ceedtog  or  happening ;  way  to  which  torne- 
thing  goe*  on :  gradual  progrttt ;  coune. 
'  The  fatal  pr<Mm  of  war.'  Dryden. 
Ceaaaad  >K  to  r«<»  koMvratte  »tfc  i 

S  OpenttoD*  or  treatment  applied  to  tome- 
thing:  terle*  of  action*  or  eiperimenU:  at, 
'cal  procea;  a  rnanufa/:turing  pro- 

Wenet '/«  nv,ti'/nt  </r  change*  going 

oa,  aa  to  growth,  decay,  Ac  ,  to  pbyaical 
bodiet;  at,  the  pnceu  of  THaHMnal  or  of 
mineralization;  the  fraeeet  of  decompoai- 
tioa  -  6  Coane ;  Upte :  a  paaetog  or  eUpa- 
Ing ;  at.  the  »r»«»»  of  time,  'tocrwauvof 
the  a**aWW.  Aaav  '  In  t  he  eoorte  *nd 
pnau  of  thto  time.'  Mai:  —  ft  In  lav. 
a  term  applied,  to  It*  wideat  erne,  to  the 
whole  o/urae  of  proceeding*  in  a  cause,  real 
or  pertonal.  ciril  or  criminal,  from  the  orl- 
gtoil  writ  to  the  pad  of  the  toil ;  properlr, 
the  tumnvmt  by  which  one  to  cited  (ate  a 
court,  at  being  the  principal  part  of  the 
proceeding*,  by  which  the  re*t  to  directed. 
Formerly  the  taperior  common-law  court*, 
to  the  caae  of  pertonal  action*,  differed 
greatly  to  their  mode*  of  proeem,  bat  efnce 
the  pttrtnr  of  the  Proeem  L'niformity  Act 
all  penonal  aetkmj  except  retderin  are  be- 
gun to  the  tame  war  'n  *1I  the  court*, 
namely,  by  a  writ  of  *nnrovnt  In  chancery 
lulu  the  orillnary  proeem  to  by  terrice  of  a 
copy  of  the  Mil  or  claim,  with  aa  endoned 
citation,  which  Ii|a1lil  the  iafenilint  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day  The  mod*  of 
meaetog  aa  aeUttuUeil  gwttmj*  brtogtog 
the  partiea  before  the  court  to  by  proeem, 
called  a  eOatton  or  nmmona,  conUinlng 
the  name  of  the  lodge,  the  plaintiff  and 
idaat,  the  CM*e  of  complatot,  aad  the 
aad  place  of  tp|ii«iaain.  to  ertm- 
•**«  caoaea,  if  the  aeeoaed  to  not  already  to 
coetody,  the  proeem,  to  the  caw  of  treaeon, 
felony,  or  attodemeaaoar,  to  a  eapia*  to 
bring  him  before  the  eoart -ffa»al  pro, 
to  the  writ  of  executtoa  uaed  to  carry  the 
lodgment  Into  effect  In  «MC*  io»,  proeeei 
to  oaed  for  the  proeeedingi  to  a  eauae,  and 
for  the  connected  document*  -7.  A  pro- 
Jecttog  portion  of  tomethinc;  eepecUlly.  In 
aaiac.  aay  protaberance.  eminence,  or  pro 
tocttog  nart  of  a  bone  or  other  body;  at,  the 
maatnlifyroaaai;  the  ciliary  proettt,  Ac. 
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SToT  (pr6'*e*-*eTT-erX  «-  A 
bailiff  or  tbcrtTt  oaker.  'Powder  aad 
lead  that  might  be  utefolly  employed  aa 
aa  agent  or  proum-terter.'  Ltwrrmrt. 

ttmuado  (pro-eee-um  kaav 
(LJ    In  law,  a  writ  for  the 
of  proeem  after  the  death  of 
the  cMcf  faatjcc  or  other  toaticra  to  the  com 

jatoejnn  of  orer  aad  temamaT. 

ProOM'TaToBjl  (  pro  *  *a  -  rer  •  bal  X  *  to 
Prcnck  Jew,  a  detailed  authentic  t  i  uamt 
of  an  official  act  or  proceeding:  a  ttatemea* 
of  fact*;  alar.,  the  minotea  drawn  ap  by  the 
tecretary  or  other  ofnecr  of  the  proeeeaaafli 
of  an  amemMr. 

Prochein  (pro'thenX  «  .__ 
from  yr'*iu..  near,  from  L  propuu,  < 
ut  prape,  near)  Xext;  neareet: 
the  law  phraae  pndui*  am*,  or  ami  the 
next  friend,  any  peraon  who  undertake*  te 
nrlat  aa  Infant  or  minor  to  proeoatlag 
hit  or  her  right*.— frodiemi  acoioVratt,  m 
<av,  a  power  to  preaeat  a  mintotcr  to  a 
chorea  when  it  thill  become  »oid, 

Prochllua  (pro -cni' la*>.   n      (Or. 
forward,  and  ekeilut.  the  r 
Asiatic  bear*,  to  called 
muzzle   and   extenaile    lip* 
The  bear  of  the  foggier*  to  1 
flmaneciea. 

Prochroniim  '  prfrtoon-tan  \  n.  (Or.  ma- 
chrvneA,  to  precede  to  time  —  pro,  before, 
and  thrum*,  time. )  Aa  error  to  ehnaotogy 
conatoting  In  antedattog  tomethtog:  the 
dati  ng  of  aa  erent  before  the  time  when  It 
d,  or  repreaeating 
aatlM  Mnaflj  aJT 


• 

(Or    tn, 

A  gran,  of 

•  their  loaf 

aUWl       tOomCBat. 

India  to  oaeef 


ptl  Ike  .«». 


PTOCktonee'prt'tlden.Xa.  .     . 

from  pnxidii,  to  fall  down— pro,  for 

and  eodo,  to  fall.)    In  med.  a  (alliag  dowa ; 

a  prolapana, 
Pro<lduon»  <prfr*id'6-a.X  «     FalUng  from 

It*  proper  place. 


rinrfxlat  hand;  ready:  a  Latiniam  Jfw**. 
Proclaim  (pro-Mama  » t  [L.  J"^"*- 
yro,  before,  and  «famo.  to  cry  oat  8e* 
f'LA«. )  1  To  make  known  by  pabBc 


noaaceaor 


fau.  far,  Ut.  f»H;       me.  met.  her;       plw.  pto;     note,  not,  more;       tobe,  tab,  b»n;       on.  poand;       •,  Be  abtiae;      7,  Be.  l*y. 
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Proclamation  (prok-Ia-mi'*hon),  n.  [Kr., 
from  (,.  jif'ir.lniiiHii'i.  from  proclaim  pro, 
before,  and  damn,  to  cry.)  1.  The  act  of 
proclaiming  or  making  publicly  known; 
publication;  official  »r  general  notice  given 
to  the  public. 

King  AM  B»ade  a  proil.imation  throughout  all 
Judah.  i  Kl.  iv.  n. 

2.  That  which  !•  put  forth  by  way  of  public 
notice;  an  official  public  announcement  or 
declaration ;  *  publlihed  ordinance ;  ai,  a 
proclamation  of  a  king. 

Proclamator  (riro-klam-a'tort,  n.  In  Kng. 
law,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plea*. 

Proclitic  (pro-klit'lk),  ».  [From  Or.  pro- 
Hint,  to  lean  forward  -pro,  forward,  and 
Hint,  to  lean,  Incline.)  In  0r«t  irram.  a 
monosyllabic  word  which  leant  upon  or  In 
10  closely  attached  to  a  following  word  ai 
to  hare  no  Independent  exltttence  and  there- 
fore no  accent.  The  proclitic*  are  certain 
forms of  the  article,  certain  preposition*  and 
conjunction!,  and  the  negative  u>.  Called 
•  .  "• 

Proclitic  (pro-kllt'lk).  o,  I>c*lgnatlng  cer- 
tain  monosyllabic  Greek  word*  in  closely 
attached  to  the  word  following  a*  to  have 
no  accent 

Procllre  t  (prO-kllv'),  a.    Procllvoiu. 

A  woman  is  frail  and  frocltvt  unto  alt  evil*,  l.afltntr. 

Proclivity  (pr4.kllv1.tl).  n.  IL.  proclMtai, 
proclieU—pro,  before,  and  diwu,  a  slope  ) 

1.  Inclination ;  propensity ;  pronene** ;  ten- 
dencjr. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  a  prarlititly 
to  Meal,  but  not  a  neceuity  to  Meal.         Br.  Hall. 

2.  Readiness;  facility  of  learning. 

He  had  such  a  deiterous protttv U?  that  hli  lilrtim 
were  tain  to  rntnin  hl»  forwardne**.          Ifotlai. 

Ventilate  and  frxltvilji,  after  having  been  half 
fiisgelles!.  •••*  mill*  asst!  toln  lulls'  flirtssrita*.  ml 
a  comparison  of  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth. 
efehceenth,  and  nineteenth  tvttvnH  will  show  tiiuiti- 
tud«  of  word*  common  to  the  firn  and  last  of  these 
period*,  but  which  were  little  used  in  the  second. 
G.  P.  Hank. 

ProcllVOUl  (pr6-kH'vu»),  o.  [L.  proclimu, 
proclivu,  doping,]  Inclined;  tending  by 
nature.  JlaUey. 

Procojlla  (prt-ewH-A  n.  pi.  [Or.  pro,  before, 
and  Imil'm,  hollow.)  A  tub-order  of  Rep- 
tllla,  Including  the  cayman,  the  true  croco- 
dlle,  and  the  alligator,  which  an:  distln- 
gulthed  by  having  the  Ixidlet  of  the  donal 
vertebra  concave  in  front. 

Procosllan  (pr6-se'll-an),  o.  [See  above.) 
1.  A  term  applied  to  the  vertebra  of  certain 
anlmalt  which  have  a  cavity  In  front  of  the 
centrum  or  body  and  a  ball  at  the  back  part. 
Till*  character  It  found  In  mo*t  exUting 
saurian*,  but  not  In  any  extinct  land  >i>«cie» 
oariier  than  the  Wealden.—  2,  Having  tuch 
vertebne ;  a*,  the  crocodile  It  a  pncoelutn 


ProcoiUan  (pr6-«eS'll-an),  n.  An  animal 
having  procoelian  vertebra). 

ProcfleUra*  (pro-*c'lu>),  a.  rlame  as  Pro- 
catlian,  1.  II  A  HlelioUon. 

Pro  confesso  (pro  kon-fes'so).  [L  )  In  lane, 
held  at  confessed  or  admitted;  for  example, 
If  a  defendant  in  chancery  did  not  file  an 
antwer  the  matter  contained  In  the  bill  wat 
taken  pro  ennjeuo,  that  It,  as  though  It  had 
been  confessed. 

Proconsul 'pi  o  lt',n'>.ui,  ,.  [I.  ,  from;,,-,  .for. 
and  contul,  ]  In  ancient  Rome, an  officer  who 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  consul  without 
being  himself  consul.  The  proconsul*  were 
generally  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of 
consul,  so  that  the  procoiunlshlp  was  a  con- 
tinuation, In  a  modified  form,  oifthe  consul- 
ship. They  were  generally  appointed  U.  con- 
duct the  war  In  or  administer  the  affairs  of 
seme  province.  The  duration  of  the  office 
was  a  year. 

Proconsular  (prd-kon'snl-er^  «  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  proconsul;  as,  procontular 
powers.— 2.  Under  the  government  of  a 
proconsul;  a*,  a  procontular  province. 

Proconsulary  (pro  kon'sul-a-ri),  a.  Pro- 
consular. 

Proconsulate),  Procontulshlp  (pro  kon'- 
sol-it,  pnVkotrsul-shlp),  n  The  office  of  a 
proconsul,  or  the  term  of  his  office. 

Procrastinate)  (pro  kras'tl-nat),  t>.(.  (L. 
procra*ttner—pro,  fur,  forward,  and  craiti- 
nui,  belonging  to  the  morrow,  from  crtu, 
to-morrow.)  To  put  off  from  day  to  day ; 
to  delay;  to  defer  to  a  future  time;  at,  to 
proeratUnate  repentance. 

delete**  do*  /Cg-eos  wend, 
aiiuat  Ms  stelew  end.       Slut. 


KT>.  To  postpone,  adjourn,  defer,  delay, 
retard,  protract,  prolong. 


Procrastinate  (pro-krat'tl-n&t),  ».i  To 
delay ;  t<j  be  dilatory. 

I  ffofr-aiti'tfite  more  than  !  did  twenty  year*  ago. 
Swift. 

Procrastination  (pro-kras'tl-na"*hnn),  n. 
I  /.  jmcrajitinaWi,  procraMiiationit.  ]  The 
act  or  habit  of  procrastinating;  a  putting 
off  to  a  future  time;  delay;  dllatoriness. 

ProfratttnaHon  In  temporal*  It  alwav*  dangernuc, 
but  in  t[,iritual*  It  is  often  damnable.  South, 

rrofroitinntion  U  the  thief  of  time.        Young. 

Procrastlnator  (prfl-krat'tl-nat^r).  n.  One 
who  procraHtinat*;*  or  defert  the  perform- 
ance of  anything  to  a  future  time. 

Procrastln itory  (prfl-knu'tl-na-to-rl),  o. 
Pertafninu  U>  or  implying  procra  tinatlon. 

Procrastlne t  (pro  krat'tln),  v.t.  To  pro- 
crantlnate.  Uji.  /loll. 

Procreant  (pr6'kr4-ant),  a.    (L.  prncrean*, 

Srocreantu,  ppr.  of  procrro,  to  procreate, 
ee  I'IUX.'KKATK.J   1.  Procreating';  producing 
young. 

But  the  low  of  liberty  If  not  the  whole  of  what  the 
procrtatit  bird  suffer*.  I'alty. 

2.  Aulntlng  In  producing  young;  containing 
a  brood.  [Kare.l 

No  juttv,  frieze,  InittreH, 
Nor  coijfn  of  Vantage,  but  this  bird  (the  martlet) 

hath  made 
Mis  pendant  bed,  and  frofriattt  cradle.    Shalt. 

Procreant  (prr/kri-ant),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  procreates  or  generates. 

Thote  imperfect  and  putrid  creature*,  that  receive 
a  crawling  life  from  two  tnott  unlike  procrtanti,  the 
inn  and  mud.  Milton. 

Procreate  (pro'kre-U),  v.t.  met.  A  pp.  jiro- 
created;  ppr.  procreating.  (L,  pmcreo  -pro, 
before,  and  creo,  to  create.)  To  beget;  to 

u-lii.la!<:  :il,'l    |.|,,'hl'  i- ,    t',    I-IC"  1,'li-r  ,    a».   t', 

procreate  children. 

Since  the  earth  retain*  her  fruitful  power, 
Toprocreatt  plant*  the  fore*t  to  restore. 

ntackmori. 

Procreation  (prft-krt-4'ihon),  n.  [L.  procrt- 
atla,  procreatumit, )  The  act  of  procreating 
or  begetting ;  generation  and  production  of 
young. 

Uncleannew  I*  an  unlawful  gratification  of  the  ap- 
petite of  procrtatlon.  South. 

Procreatlve  (prC/kr^-i-tlv),  a.  Having  the 
power  or  function  of  procreating ;  repro- 
ductive; generative;  having  the  lower  to 
beget. 

The  ordinary  period  of   the  human  profrtativt 
faculty  in  inalcfc  is  sixty-five,  in  fetnales  forty-five, 
Sir  M.  Hall, 

Procreatlvenesi(pro'kr<:  a  tlv  ni:«),  71  The 
ttate  or  Duality  of  Ijelng  procrcative;  the 
power  of  generating.  Dr.  11.  More, 

Procreator  Cpro'kre-i-Ur),  n.  One  that  be- 
gett;  a  generaUjr;  a  father  or  afre. 

Procnutean(l>ro-kru«'t6.an),a.  1  I'ertalnlng 
U<  or  resembling  I'rttcrunteit,  or  hi*  mode  of 
torture.  Procrufttes  was  a  robber  of  ancient 
Greece,  who  tortured  hit  victim*  by  placing 
them  on  a  bed,  and  ttretchlrig  or  lopping  off 
their  leg*  t«  adapt  the  body  to  Itt  length 
Hence  —  2.  Reducing  by  violence  to  ttrfct 
conformity  to  a  measure  or  model;  produc- 
ing uniformity  by  deforming  force  or  muti- 
lation 

When  a  story  or  argument  undergoes 
or  mutilation,  it  is  said  to  go  through  a  t 
proce**.  Utr  \f. 

Itoenisteanlze<pro-knu't*-an-lz),i>  (.  pret. 
*  W.proeruiteaniied;  ppr.  procnateanit- 
Ing.  To  stretch  or  contract  to  a  given  or 
required  extent  or  tf». 

Procrnsteslan  (irro-krus-teytl-sn),  a.  Same 
at  1'rtjr.riiMttrin.  Quart.  IUv. 

freetOOrt*  (prokW^H),  n.  [Or.  proktoi,  the 
anus,  and  ktu,  a  tumour  ]  In  pathol  Inver- 
sion and  prolapse  of  the  mania*,  coat  <if  the 
rectum,  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincter, 

Pro<JtOT  fnrok'ter),  n,  (Contr.  from  procu- 
rator (which  see),  and  eomp  proxy  1  1,  In 
a  general  w;n»e,  rme  who  Is  employed  to  man- 
age  the  affairs  of  another;  a  procurator. 

The  mott  clamorous  for  rhk  pretended  llfmitS 
tton  are  either  albeM*  or  eke  prxltri  sutx/med  l,y 
atheleu.  ;  ., 

2.  In  a  more  specific  sense,  a  person  em- 
ployed if  i  manage  another's  cans*  In  •  court 
of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law,  as  In  the  court 
of  admiralty  or  In  a  spiritual  court.  Proc- 
tor* In  the  ecclesiastical  court*  discharge 
dutle*  tlmlUr  to  those  of  solicitors  and  at- 
torney* In  other  court*.-  3.  An  official  In  a 
university  whose  function  Is  to  see  that 
food  order  Is  kept.  In  the  unlvenltle*  of 
oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  proctor*  are  two 
officers  chosen  from  among  the  Masters  of 
Art*  to  enforce  the  statutes,  and  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  by  repressing  and  sum- 
marlly  punishing  disorders.  —  Tnetori  of 


the  clergy,  those  who  are  choum  and  ap- 

pnlnti-il    tn  :ipp<-:ir    f'.r    '  :it.b' -ilnil    i.r   otliir 

collegiate  chtirche*;  a*  aim  fur  the  common 
clergy  of  every  diocese,  to  nit  In  the  <  on 
vocation  house  In  the  time  of  parliament. 
Proctor  (prok'Mr),  a.t.    To  manage  a*  an 
iitu/rncy  or  pleailer. 

1  cannot  froftor  my  own  cause  *o  well 

To  make  It  clear.  n  ,,.  i,u ,/..„. 

Proctorage  (prok't*r-aj),  n.  Manngetnent 
by  a  proctor  or  one  in  a  similar  poNltlon; 
hence,  management  or  tuperlntendence  In 
Ifeneral.  "tat  foggy  proctorayc  of  money.' 
.Mill',, i 

Proctorial  fprok-to'ri  nl  i,»  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  a  proctor,  e»peclally  a  university 
iiroctor. 

Proctorlcal  (i>rok-t/ir'lk-al),  a.    Proctorial. 

Proctorship  iprok't<:r-«hlp).  n.  Ilie  olflce 
or  illgnlty  of  the  proctor  of  a  unlveralty. 

Procumbent  (pro-kuni'bent),  a,  [L.  pro- 
cnnibcuH,  from  i/rticuintto,  to  lean  or  bend 
forward,  iti  tlnk  down— pro,  forward,  and 
cmnoo,  to  He.  Hee  Isrr  MIIK.VT  |  1.  Lying 
down  or  on  the  face;  prone.  '  Procumbent 
each  obeyed.'  Cnwper.  —  2.  In  out  trailing: 
prottrato;  unable  to  support  Ittelf,  ami 
therefore  lying  on  the  ground,  but  without 
putting  forth  root*;  a*,  a  procumbent  *tent. 

Procurable  ( pro-kfir'a-bl ),  o.  Capable  of 
being  procured;  obtainable;  a»,  an  article 
readily  jirocuruble. 

Procuracy  (prf/kfl-ra-*!),  n.  1.  The  office 
or  service  of  a  procurator;  the  management 
of  an  affair  for  another-  2.t  A  proxy  or 
procuration.  Ilt/linHhed. 

Procuration  ( pro-ku-ra/shon ),  n.  (L.  pro- 
curatio,  procuration,  nianaKeniiTiit  Hee  I'lt'i- 
CUHK.)  l.t  Ilie  act  of  procuring.— 2.  The 
management  of  another'*  affairs. 

I  take  not  upon  me  either  their  prortiratieii  fir 
their  patronage.  ///.  Hall. 

3.  'I  he  document  by  which  a  perton  It  em- 
powered to  trantact  the  all  aim  of  another.  -  - 

4.  A  turn  of  money  paid  to  the  blthop  or 
archdeacon  by  Incumbent*  on  account  of 
vliltatlon*.    Called  alto  I'rtrzy .-   Prootrti- 
lion  fee.,  or  procuration  nus/tfH,  a  turn  of 
money  taken  by  scrivener*  on  c-lfectl ng  loan* 
of  money. 

Procurator  (i<rok'0.r&t-6r),  n,  (I,.,  one  who 
maneges,  an  agent.  BeeFBOOVU.]  l.  The 
manager  of  another's  affair*;  one  who  act* 
for  or  Initead  of  another,  and  under  hit 
authority ;  etpeclally,  one  who  undertakes 
the  care  of  any  legal  proceeding*  for  an- 
other, and  stand*  In  hi*  pla<:e.  In  Hcotland 
It  It  a  designation  of  those  who  represent 
partlet  In  the  Inferior  court*,-  2,  A  gover- 
nor of  a  province  tinder  the  Koman  em- 
perort ;  also,  an  officer  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  Imperial  revenue  In  a  pro- 
vince. 

Procurator-fiscal  (prok'O  r4t-«r.fl*'kal),  n. 
'I  In:  officer  in  Hcotland  appointed  by  the 
sheriff,  magistrate*  of  burgh*,  or  Justices  of 
peace,  at  whose  Instance  criminal  proceed- 
ings before  such  judge*  are  carried  on. 

Procuratorial  (pro-ku'ra  to"ri-al),  o.  I'er- 
talnlng  to  a  procurator  or  proctor;  made  or 
done  by  a  proctor.  A  '/''//'• 

Procuratorsblp  (pro-k(ir'at-er-shlp),  n. 
The  office  of  a  protruraUir  "Ilie  procura- 
ttimMpirl  Judea.'  Ilv.  I'eartm. 

Procuratory  (prt'kor-a-to-ri),  a.  Tending 
t>,  procuration. 

ProcuraUjry  'p''1  l:1"';i  '"  ">.  "  '""  '" 
ttrument  by  which  any  person  constitutes 
or  appoints  his  procurator  to  represent  him 
In  any  court  or  cause.  —  Procurab/ry  o/  re- 
itgnatiun.  In  HcnU  law,  a  written  niand  t« 
or  tuttw/rity  granted  try  a  vassal,  whereby 
he  authorizes  hit  feu  to  be  returned  to  hit 
superior,  either  to  remain  with  tin?  superior 
at  hi*  property,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the 
superior's  giving  out  the  feu  to  a  new  vss- 
saf,  or  to  the  former  vassal  and  a  new  *erfei 
of  heir*. 

Procure  (prn-knrO,  r  «,  (Kr.  procurer,  to 
procure,  from  I.  j/rttcuro,  U>  take  care  of,  to 
attend  in—prn,  for,  and  euro,,  care,  whence 
I.  cure.]  I.  tit  obtain,  as  by  request,  loan, 
effi/rt,  labour,  or  purchase;  to  get;  tti  gain; 
t<.  come  Into  possession  of ;  as,  we  procure 
favours  by  request ;  we  procure  money  by 
I -.trowing;  we  procure  titles  to  estates  by 
purchase. 

When  he  preache*  he  premnl  attention  t/y  all 
|'/Mll/lean.  '•    Ilirhirl. 

t.  To  cause  to  come  on ;  to  bring  on;  to  at- 
tract; as,  modesty  procuret  love  and  re- 

We  no  other  pain*  endure 
Than  those  that  we  o*n*L<m*rofurt, 

Dry&H. 


eh.cAaln;     ch.  Re.  lock;     f,go;     J,/ob;     D,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sl/v;     IB,  Men;  th,  Mo;     w,  trig;    wh,  uAIg;   zta,  uan.-«e*  Kitr. 
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S,  To  cause;  to  bring  about;  to  effect;  to  con- 
trite and  effect 

Proceed.  SolLUS.  npronrt  my  fall  Skmt. 

It  To  Induce  to  do  Kmethlng;  to  lead;  to 


&.t  To  loliclt:  to  urge  earnestly.    Spttuer. 
-Attain,  Obtain,  Procure.    See  under  AT- 

Plicure(pro-kflrO,».i.    To  pimp.    Skat. 
Procurement  (pro-kur'ment),  n.   L  The  act 

of  procuring  or  obtaining;  obtainment 

&  A  causing  to  be  effected 

Ther  think  it  done 

B>  her  prtcurtmtnt.  Drfdm. 

The  people  are  glad  lo  hear  those  sins  hunted  on, 
ia  which  they  perceive  ther  have  no  share;  and  lo 
believe  thai  .ill  the  judgment*  "f  l'«jd  come  down  by 
the  mean*  and  procuremfut  of  other  men  1  sins. 
Bf.  Burtttt 

Procurer  (  pro-kur'er),  n.  1.  One  that  pro- 
cure! or  obtain*  ;  that  which  bring»  on  or 
cauiei  to  be  done.  —2.  One  who  procures  for 
another  the  gratification  of  liis  lust;  a  pimp  : 
a  pander—  a  I  One  who  uses  means  to  bring 
anything  about,  especially  one  who  does  so 
secretly  and  corruptly. 

You  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury 
In  any  of  the  king  s  courts;  and  that  as  well  or  the 
acton  at  of  ihe  procurers  and  suborners.  Jftttvn. 

Procuress  (prok'u-res  or  pro-kur'es),  n.  A 
female  pimp;  a  bawd. 

Procurvation  (pro-ker-va'shonX  n,  [L.  pro, 
forward,   and   curcatio,   a   bending,  from 
•-in  r,,,  to  bend.  ]    A  bending  forward. 
Procyon  (pr6'ai-on),  n.    [Or  ProkyGii,  from 
pro.  before,  and  kyon,  a  doit  ]  1.  A  fixed  star 
of  the  second  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Minor  —2.  A  genus  of  plantigrade  car- 
nivorous mammals,  of  which  the  racoon  (/'. 
later)  Is  the  most  remarkable  species 
Prod  (prod),  n.     [A  form  of  brad,  brad.}  1.  A 
pointed  weapon  or  instrument,  as  a  goad, 
an  awl  —2.  Same  as  Prodd  —  3.  A  prick 
with  a  pointed  instrument;  astah. 
Prod  (prod),  i-  1.    To  prick  with  a  pointed 
instrument;  to  goad. 

Ruthless  grenadiers  prvd  him  behind  with  fixed 
bayonets.  thcttmt. 

Proddt  (prod),  n.  [Probably  the  same  word 
as  prod  and  brod  (which  see)]  A  kind  of 
light  cross-bow  for  killing  deer,  in  the  use 
of  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  hare 
been  very  dexterous.  Written  also  Prod. 

Prodigal  (prod'i-gal),  a.  [L.L.  prodigala. 
from  L.  prodigui,  prodigal,  from  prodian,  to 
drive  forth  or  away,  to  get  rid  ot—pro,  faith, 
and  ago,  to  drive.  See  AGENT.]  1.  Given  to 
extraraga  nt  expenditures;  expending  money 
or  other  things  without  necessity;  profuse  ; 
lavish;  wasteful:  said  of  persons;  as,  apro- 
di'jal  man  ;  the  prodigal  son.  '  free  livers 
on  a  small  scale,  who  are  prodigal  within 
the  compass  of  a  guinea.'  /rrm</. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon.    sfia*. 

S.  Profuse;  lavish;  wasteful:  said  of  things; 
as,  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  money.  - 
S.  Very  liberal;  lavishly  bountiful  ;  as.'  na- 
ture is  prodiyal  of  her  bounties.  •  Realms 
"f  upland,  prodigal  in  oil.'  Tennyson. 
Prodigal  (prod'i-gal).  n.  One  that  expends 
money  extravagantly  or  without  necessity- 
one  that  is  profuse  or  lavish  ;  a  waster  •  a 
spendthrift.  'The  niggard  prodigal  that 
praised  her  so  '  SHak 

A  beggar  grown  rich  becomes  a 


Prodl»aity(prod'|.gal-|.tlXn. 
galilf.}    1.  Ex 


.  . 

.  .  xtravagance  in  the  expenditure 
ol  what  one  possesses,  particularly  of  money 
profusion;  waste. 

It  Is  not  always  so  obvious  to  disti«;ui«l,  between 
an  act  of  liberality  and  an  act  of 


f«n»ot  but  be  tlimil 
of  his  wit.  .   ....   .. 

t   Excessive  or  profuse  liberality.     'The 

pmdifolUv  of  nature.'    SAo* 
Prodlg.Uii«,  (prod-i-gal-lz),  »-•'.    To  be  ex- 

trsvamnt  In  expenditure.     Shtrteood. 
Prodigally  (prod'i-gal-ll),  ad,,    in  a  prodi- 

gal manner:  (n)  with  profusion  of  expenses- 

extravagantly  ;  lavishly  ;  wastefully;  as,  aii 

estate  prodigally  dissipated.    (A)  With  lib- 

eral abundance;  profusely. 


Prodlgence  t  (prod'i-jens),  n.  [L.  prodiyen- 
tia.]  Waste;  profusion;  prodigality. 

There  is  no  proportion  in  this  remuneration ;  thi 
is  not  bounty,  it  is  prodigenn.  Bf.  Hall. 

Prodigious  (pro-dlj'ns),  o.  [Fr.  prodigieux 
L  prodigiotut,  strange,  wonderful,  marvel 
Ions.  See  PKODIOT.]  l.t  Having  the  char 
acter  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  pro 
di«y;  portentous. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 
Sir  T.  flrvurMt. 

2.  Very  great;  huge;  enormous  in  size,  quan- 
tity, extent,  Ac. ;  as.  a  mountain  of  prodi 
ijitiux  size  or  altitude  ;  a  prodvjioiut  mass  or 
quantity  of  water;  an  oceau  or  plain  of  pro- 
diffiotu  extent —3.  Excessive;  Intense. 

These  optical  splendours,  together  with  the  fro. 
digious  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  composed  a  pic- 
ture at  once  scenical  and  affecting,  theatrical  anc 
holy.  DC  Qnincry. 

SVN  Huge,  enormous,  monstrous,  portent- 
ous,  marvellous,  amazing,  astonishing,  won- 
derful, extraordinary. 

Prodigiously  (prd-dij'us-HXadti.    In  a  pro- 
digious manner :  (a)  enormously ;  wonder- 
fully; astonishingly;  as,  a  number  prodigi- 
ously great    (6)  Excessively ;  immensely 
extremely.    [Colloq.] 

I  ain  prodigiously  pleased  with  this  joint  volume. 

Prodlgloasness  (pr6-dl]'ns-nes),  n.  "n 
state  or  quality  of  being  prodigious ;  enor- 
mousness  of  size;  the  state  of  having  quali- 
ties that  excite  wonder  or  astonishment. 

Prodigy  (prod'i-ji),  n.  (L.  prodigivm,  a  pro- 
digy, a  portent,  from  prodigo.  to  drive  forth; 
hence  prodiijiu,  prodigal.  See  PRODIGAL  ] 

1.  Something   extraordinary   from    which 
omens  are  drawn;  a  portent;  us,  eclipses 
and  meteors  were  anciently  deemed  prodi- 
gie*. 

So  many  terrors,  voices,  prodigits, 
May  warn  thee,  as  a  sure  foregoing  sign.     Milton 

2.  Anything  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite 
great  wonder  or  astonishment;  as,  a  prodigy 
of  learning.  —  S.  A  monster ;  an  animal  or 
other  production  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature. 

Most  of  mankind,  through  their  own  sluggishness, 
become  nature 'sprvdigiis,  not  her  children. 

R.  yonson. 

SVN.  Wonder,  mirade,  portent,  marvel, 
monster. 

Proditiont  ( pro-di'shoil),  n.  [L.  prodilio, 
from  prodo,  to  betray.)  Treachery;  treason. 

Proditort  (prod'i-tor),  n.  [L.1  A  traitor. 
'  Thou  most  usurping  proditor. '  Shale. 

Proditorious t  (prod-i-to'ri-us),  a,  [See 
above.)  1.  Treacherous;  perfidious;  traitor- 
ous. Daniel .  —  2.  Apt  to  disclose  or  make 
known.  Wotton. 

Proditory  t  (prod'i-to-rl),  a.  Treacherous; 
perfidious  'That  proditory  aid  sent  to 
Rochcl  and  religion  abroad.'  Hilton. 

Prodrome  t  (pro'drom),  n.  [Gr.  prodromos, 
a  forerunner  — pro,  before,  and  dromos,  a 
running  ]  A  forerunner.  '  The  prodrome  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  '  D>  H  More. 

Prodromus  (pro'drom-us),  n  [L..  from  Or 
pro.  before,  and  dromot,  a  running,  n  course.  ] 
A  preliminary  course  :  chiefly  employed  as 
a  title  for  elementary  works. 

Produce  (pro-dua'),  t;.  (  pret  A  pp.  produced; 
ppr.  producittg.  [L.  produce— pn,  before, 
forward. and  duco,  to  lead,  bring.  See  DCKE  ] 
To  bring  forward;  to  bring  or  offer  to 
view  or  notice ;  to  exhibit;  as,  to  produce  a 
witness  or  evidence  in  court  '  Produce  hU 
body  to  the  market-place.'  Shak. 

Product  your  cause,  saitli  the  Lord;  brine  forth 
your  strong  reasons.  Is.  jdi.  at. 

Your  parents  did  not  product  you  much  into  the 
world.  swift. 

2.  To  bring  forth;  to  generate;  to  give  birth 
to ;  to  bear ;  to  furnish ;  to  yield ;  as  trees 
protluce  fruit ;  the  earth  produce!  trees  and 
grass;  wheat  produce*  an  abundance  of 
food.  — 8.  To  cause;  to  effect;  to  bring  about; 
as.  small  causes  sometimes  produce  great  ef- 
fects; vice  produces  misery.  —  4.  To  make ; 
to  bring  into  being  or  form ;  as,  the  manu- 
facturer produce*  excellent  wares.— 5.  To 
yield ;  to  make  accrue ;  as,  money  produce! 
Intc  rest;  capital  produces  profit.-  fl.  In  geom. 
to  draw  out  In  length;  to  extend;  as.  to 
jnttltM  a  line  for  a  certain  distance.— SYS. 
To  bear,  breed,  yield,  afford,  impart,  give, 
OJOjaion,  cause,  make,  effect 
Produce  (pro'dus),  n  A  total  produced, 
btongbl  forth,  or  yielded;  the  out, •,,,„,. 
yielded  by  labour  and  natural  growth;  yield 
or  production  ;  as.  the  produce  of  a  farm  or 
of  a  country.  It  often  refers  exclusively  to 
the  raw  products  or  yield  arising  from  land. 


4  Its  common  produce  is  thirty  bushels.' 

Mortimer. 

You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  private  use 

But  on  the  publick  spend  the  rich/»W,,«. 


.        ym 

Produce  (pro-das'),  v  i.    To  bring  f,i, 
yield   appropriate  offspring,  products,  or 
consequences;  as,  this  tree  producer  v 

Produce  -  broker,  Produce  -  merchant 
(pro  dus-brok-er,  pro'dus-mcr-clmnt),  n  A 
dealer  in  foreign  or  i-olonial  produce  as 
grain,  groceries,  dye-stuffs,  Ac. 

Producement  t  (pro-dus'meut),  a   Produc- 
tion. 
I  ant  taxed  of  novelties  and  strange  producrtntntt. 

Producent  (prfi-dus'ent).  n.  One  that'ex- 
hibits  or  offers  to  view  or  notice  Aylife 

Producer  (pro-dus'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  produces  or  generates. 

Produclbility  (pro-dus'i-biri-til  n.  Th,- 
capability  of  being  produced.  Harrow 

Producible  (pro-dus'i-bl),a.  1.  Capable  of  be- 
ing produceu  or  brought  into  being;  capable 
of  being  generated  or  mud  ••-  2.  Capable  of 
being  produced  or  brought  into  view  or 
notice,  or  of  being  ujdiil.it.  M 

Many  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  tro. 
tiurMc  in  this  case.  Dr.  //.  Men. 

Producibleness  (  prft-dus'l-bl-nesX  *•  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  producible.  Boyle 

Product  (prod'ukt),  n.  [L  productum. 
brought  or  led  forth,  from  produce  See 
PRODUCE.)  1.  A  thing  which  is  produced 
by  nature,  as  fruits  or  grain  crops;  what  is 
yielded  by  the  soil;  as,  the  agricultural  pr«- 
dt«:l8  of  a  country.  —2.  That  which  is  formed 
or  produced  by  labour  or  by  mental  appli- 
cation  ;  a  production  ;  as,  the  products  of 
manufactures,  of  commerce,  or  of  art 

Most  of  those  books  which  have  obtained  great 
reputation  in  the  world  are  the  products  of  great  and 
wuc  men.  ll'avs. 

3.  Effect;  result;  something  resulting  is  a 
consequence. 

These  are  the  proditft 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages.  Miltott. 

4.  In  math  the  result  of.  or  quantity  pro- 
duced by,  the  multiplication  of  two  or  mow 
numbers  or  quantities  together.    Thus  8x9 
=  72,  the  product  required;  or  3  o  x  4  6  c*x 
d'  =  12  a  b  e!  d3,  the  product.    The  quanti- 
ties multiplied  together  are  usually  termed 
factors.    Product  results  from  multiplica- 
tion,  as  mm  does  from  addition.  —  SYN.  Pro- 
duce, production,  fruit,  work,  performance 

Producta-Productus  (pro  -duk'ta,  pro-dulr/- 
tus),  n.  [L.  prvductus,  produced,  drawn  out, 
from  one  valve  of  the  shell  being  generally 
prolonged  beyond  the  other.)  A  genus  of 
brachiopod  molluscoids  in  which  the  ventral 
valve  is  strongly  arched,  the  other  being 
flat.  The  muscular  impressions  are  kidney- 
shaped,  there  is  no  calcareous  support  for 
the  arms,  and  the  hinge-line  is  straight 
The  species  range  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
Permian. 

Producible  (pr&-duk'ti-bl  ),  a  Capable  of 
being  produced;  producible.  [Rare.] 

Productldse(pr6-duk'tl-de),n.  pi.  [See  PBO- 
DL'CTA.)  A  family  of  brachiopodmis  mollus- 
coids of  which  the  animal  is  unknown.  The 
shell  is  entirely  free,  or  attached  to  marine 
bottoms  by  the  substance  of  the  beak.  The 
valves  are  either  regularly  articulated  or 
kept  in  place  by  muscular  action.  There  is 
no  calcined  support  for  the  oral  appendage*. 
It  comprises  the  genera  Products,  Chonetes, 
Strophalosia.  The  family  disappears  with 
the  Permian  strata. 

Productlle  (prt-diik'tn),  a.  [L.  produrtiKi  ) 
Capable  of  being  extended  in  length. 

Production  (pro-duk'shon),  n.  [L.  pndvc- 
tio,  productionu.  See  PRODUCE  )  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  producing  ;  In  pol.  econ.  the 
producing  of  articles  having  an  exchange- 
able value. 

The  requisites  of  production  are  two  :  labour,  and 
appropriate  natural  objects.  y.  S.  Mill 

2.  That  which  is  produced  or  made;  as,  the 
productions  of  tne  earth,  comprehending 
all  vegetables  and  fruits;  the  production!  of 
art,  as  manufactures  of  every  kind,  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  Ac.  ;  the  production!  of  in- 
tellect or  genius,  as  poems  and  prose  com- 
positions. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length  to 
whole  volumes  of  mean  productions.  ia-l//. 

—Production!,  In  Scott  law.  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings the  name  given  to  written  docu- 
ments or  other  things  produced  in  process 
In  support  of  tlie  action  ,,r  <l<  fence. 
Productive  (pro-duk'tiv).  o.  1.  Moving  the 
power  of  producing  ;  as,  producfii*  laoour 


Me,  tV,  fat.  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     n6t«.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       J.  Sc.  by. 
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is  that  which  increases  the  number  or 
amount  of  products :  opposed  to  unproduc- 
tive labour. 

Thus  labour  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  manu- 
facturing skill.  I  class  as  productive,  not  in  virtue  of 
the  skill  itself,  but  of  the  manufactured  products 
created  by  the  skill,  and  to  the  creation  of  which  the 
labour  of  learning  the  trade  is  essentially  conducive. 
y.  S,  Mill. 

2.  Fertile ;  producing  good  crops ;  as,  this 
soil  is  very  productive.  '  Fruitful  vales  so 
productive  of  that  grain.'  Swift.  —  3.  Pro- 
ducing; bringing  into  being;  causing  to 
exist;  as,  an  age  productive  of  great  men;  a 
spirit  productive  of  heroic  achievements. 

This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  tirtue, 
and  making  it  productive  of  merit.  Spectator. 

Productively  (pro-duk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
productive  manner;  by  production;  with 
abundant  produce. 

Productiveness  (pro-duk'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  productive;  as,  the  produc- 
tiveness of  land  or  labour. 

Productivity  ( pro-duk-tiv'i-ti ),  n.  Power 
of  producing.  'The  producing  power,  the 
productivity. '  Coleridge. 

Productress  (pro-duk'tres),  n.  A  female 
who  produces. 

Proeguiiiiiial  (prd-e-gu'min-al),  a.  [From 
Gr.  proegoumai,  for  proegeomai — pro,  be- 
fore, and  hegeomai,  to  lead  the  way.]  In 
med.  serving  to  predispose ;  predisposing ; 
as,  a  proeguminal  cause  of  disease. 

Proem  (pro'em),  n.  [Fr.  proiune;  L.  pro- 
aemium;  Gr.  prooimion—pro.  before,  and 
oimcs,  way.]  Preface;  introduction;  pre- 
liminary observations  to  a  book  or  writing. 

This  much  may  serve  by  way  of  protm, 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem.        Swift. 

Proem  t  (pro'em),  v.t.    To  preface. 

Moses  might  here  very  well  procme  the  repetition 
of  the  covenant  upbraiding  reprehension.  South. 

Proembryp  (pro-em'bri-6),  n.  In  bot.  the 
reproductive  part  of  a  spore ;  the  youngest 
thallus  of  a  lichen. 

Proemial  (pro-em'i-al),  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  proem ;  introductory;  pre- 
fatory; preliminary. 

This  contempt  of  the  world  may  be  a  piece  of  pro- 
emial  piety,  an  usher  or  Baptist  to  repentance. 

Hammond. 

Proemptosis  (pro-em-tq'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from 
pro,  before,  and  emptosis,  the  act  of  falling 
— en,  in,  and  ptosis,  a  fall,  from  pipto,  to 
fall.]  In  chron.  the  lunar  equation  or  addi- 
tion of  a  day,  necessary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  happening  a  day  too  soon.  See  ME- 

TEMPTOSIS. 

Profacet  (pro'fas),  a.  [O.Fr.  prou  face,  or 
prou  fosse,  from  prou,  profit,  and  faire,  to 
do.]  Much  good  may  it  do  you  I  an  old 
exclamation  of  welcome. 

Profacel  what  we  want  in  meat  you'll  have  in  drink. 

Shak. 

Profanatet  (profan-at),  v.t.  To  profane. 
Bp.  Tunstall. 

Profanation  (pro-fan-a'shon),  n.  [See  PRO- 
FANE, a.]  1.  The  act  of  violating  sacred 
things,  or  of  treating  them  with  contempt 
or  irreverence;  desecration;  as,  the  profan- 
ation of  the  Sabbath  by  sports,  amusements, 
or  unnecessary  labour;  the  profanation  of  a 
sanctuary ;  the  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God  by  swearing,  jesting,  Ac.— 2.  The  act  of 
treating  with  too  little  delicacy  or  of  mak- 
ing unduly  public. 

'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys 

To  tell  the  laity  our  love.  Donne. 

Profane  (pro-fan'),  a.  [Fr.  profane,  from  L. 
prof  anus,  profane,  unholy — pro,  forth  from, 
and/rtnu»i,  the  temple.  Lit.  forth  from  the 
temple,  hence  not  sacred,  free  to  the  public, 
common,  profane.]  1.  Not  sacred  or  devoted 
to  sacred  purposes ;  not  possessing  any  pe- 
culiar sanctity;  not  holy;  unconsecrated ; 
secular;  as,  a  profane  place;  profane  his- 
tory, that  is,  history  other  than  biblical;  pro- 
fane authors.  'In  a  certaine  chappell  not 
hallowed,  or  rather  in  a  profane  cottage.' 
Foxe. 

Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Shak. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  pro- 
fane history.  T.  Bitrnet. 

2.  Irreverent  towards  God  or  holy  things; 
speaking  or  spoken,  acting  or  acted  in  con- 
tempt of  sacred  things  or  implying  it;  blas- 
phemous; as,  profane  words  or  language; 
profane  swearing. 

These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble,  and  the 
profane  to  blaspheme,  offending  the  one  and  harden- 
ing the  other.  South. 

3.  Polluted;  not  pure. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things. 
Sir  H? Raleigh, 


4.  Not  initiated  into  certain  religious  rites. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane, 
The  sibyl  cried,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 
Dryden. 

SVN.  Impious,  godless,  ungodly,  irreverent, 
irreligious,  unholy,  unhallowed,  unsancti- 
fied,  secular,  temporal,  worldly. 
Profane  (pro-fan'),  v.t.  1.  To  treat  as  if 
not  sacred  or  deserving  reverence ;  to  vio- 
late, as  anything  sacred;  to  treat  with  irrev- 
erence, impiety,  or  contempt;  to  pollute;  to 
desecrate;  as,  to  profane  the  name  of  God ; 
to  profane  the  Sabbath;  to  profane  the 
Scriptures  or  the  ordinances  of  God.— 2.  To 
put  to  a  wrong  use;  to  employ  basely  or  un- 
worthily. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame. 
So  idly  \Qprofane  the  precious  time.       Shak. 

Profanely  (pro-fan'li),  adv.  In  a  profane 
manner:  (a)  with  irreverence  to  sacred 
things  or  names;  impiously;  as,  to  speak 
profanely  of  God  or  sacred  things.  (6)  With 
abuse  or  contempt  for  anything  venerable. 

That  proud  scholar  .  .  .  speaks  of  Homer  too  pro- 
fanely. IV.  Broome. 

Profaneness  (pro-fan'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  profane;  irreverence  to- 
wards sacred  things;  particularly,  the  use  of 
language  which  implies  irreverence  toward 
God;  the  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain.  Bp. 
Atterbury. 

Profaner  (pro-fan'er),  n.  1.  One  who  pro- 
fanes, or  who  by  words  or  actions,  treats 
sacred  things  with  irreverence ;  one  who 
uses  profane  language. 

There  are  a  lighter  ludicrous  sort  of  frofaners, 
who  use  Scripture  to  furnish  out  their  jests. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  A  polluter;  a  defiler.     'Profaners  of  the 
temple. '    Hooker. 

Profanity  (pro-fan'i-ti),  n.  1.  Profaneness ; 
the  quality  of  being  profane. —2.  That  which 
is  profane;  profane  language  or  conduct. 

In  a  revel  of  debauchery,  amid  the  brisk  inter- 
change tf  profanity  and  folly,  icligion  might  appear 
a  dumb,  unsocial  intruder.  Bitfkminsttr. 

Profectiont  (pro-fek'shon),  n.  [L.  profectio, 
profectiojiis,  a  going  away  or  to  a  place.]  A 
going  forward  ;  advance ;  progression.  StV 
T.  Browne. 

Profectitious  (pro-fek-ti'shus),  a.  Proceed- 
ing from,  as  from  a  father;  derived  from  an 
ancestor  or  ancestors.  [Rare.] 

The  threefold  distinction  of  prof  editions ,  adventi- 
tious, and  professional  was  ascertained.  Gibbon. 

Profert  (pro'fert),  n.  [L.,  3d  pers.  of  pro- 
fero,  to  produce.]  In  law,  strictly  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  phrase  profert  in  curia,  "he 
produces  in  court.  An  exhibition  of  a 
record  or  paper  in  open  court.  Where 
either  party  alleges  any  deed,  he  is  gene- 
rally obliged,  by  a  rule  of  pleading,  to  make 
profert  of  such  deed,  that  is  to  produce  it 
in  court  simultaneously  with  the  pleading 
in  which  it  is  alleged.  According  to  present 
usage  this  profert  consists  of  a  formal  alle- 
gation that  he  shows  the  deed  in  court,  it 
being,  in  fact,  retained  in  his  own  custody. 
Profess  (pro-fes'),  v.t.  [L.  profiteer,  profes- 
sus,  to  declare  publicly,  to  acknowledge, 
profess — pro,  before,  and  fateor,  to  avow; 
same  root  a&fawe,  fable,  fate.]  1.  To  make 
open  declaration  of;  to  avow  or  acknow- 
ledge; to  own  freely;  to  affirm:  often  govern- 
ing a  clause. 

And  then  will  I  -profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

Mat.  vii.  23. 
I  do  profess 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 
More  than  mine  own.  Shak. 

2.  To  acknowledge  or  own  publicly  to  be;  to 
lay  claim  openly  to  the  character  of :  with 
reflexives.      'So  we  profess   ourselves  the 
slaves  of  chance.'    Shak. 

Let  no  man  who  professes  himself*.  Christian,  keep 
so  heathenish  a  family  as  not  to  see  God  be  daily 
worshipped  in  it.  Dr.  H.  Mare. 

3.  To  affirm  faith  in  or  allegiance  to;  as,  to 
profess  Christianity.     '  By  the  Saint  whom 
I  profess.'    Shak.—L  To  make  a  show  of;  to 
make  protestations  of ;  to  make  a  pretence 
of;  to  pretend;  as,  to  profess  great  friend- 
ship for  a  person  ;  or  (with  inf.)  to  profess 
to  be  one's  friend. 

He  only  professes  to  persuade.          Sttafc. 

5.  To  announce  publicly  one's  skill  in,  in 
order  to  invite  employment;  to  declare  one's 
self  versed  in;  as,  he  professes  surgery. 
'For  I  profess  not  talking.'  Shak. 
Profess  (pro-fesO.f.i.  1.  To  declare  openly; 
to  make  any  declaration  or  assertion.  —  2.  To 
enter  into  a  state  by  public  declaration  or 
profession.  Drayton. — S.t  To  declare  friend- 
ship. Shak. 


Professed  ( pro-fest'),  p.  and  a.  Avowedly 
declared;  pledged  by  profession. 

Love  well  your  father ; 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him.       Shak. 

Professedly  (pro-fes'ed-li),  adv.  By  pro- 
fession ;  avowedly ;  by  open  declaration  or 
avowal. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men  .  .  .professedly 
my  subjects.  Eikon  Basilike. 

England  I  travelled  over,  professedly  searching  all 
places  as  I  passed  along.  Woodward. 

Profession  (pro-fe'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
pftffessio,professionis,  a  declaration.]  1.  The 
act  of  professing ;  open  declaration ;  public 
avowal  or  acknowledgment  of  one's  senti- 
ments or  belief.  '  That  solemn  professional 
faith  and  repentance  which  all  Christians 
make  in  baptism.'  TUlotson.  —  2.  That  which 
is  professed;  adeclaration;  a  representation 
or  protestation;  pretence;  as,  professions  of 
friendship  or  sincerity.  'Most  profligantly 
false  with  the  strongest  professions  of  sin- 
cerity.' Swift.  —3.  The  business  which  one 
professes  to  understand  and  to  follow  for 
subsistence;  a  calling  superior  to  a  mere 
trade  or  handicraft;  vocation;  employment; 
as,  the  three  learned  professions  of  divinity, 
physic,  and  law. 

He  tried  five  or  six  professions  in  turn,  without 
success.  Macanlay. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged 
in  a  calling;  as,  practices  honourable  or  dis- 
graceful to  a  profession;  to  be  at  the  head 
of  one's  profession. — 5.  In  the  li.  Cath.  Ch. 
the  entering  into  a  religious  order,  by  which 
a  person  offers  himself  to  God  by  a  vow  of 
inviolable  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty. 
SYN.  Acknowledgment,  avowal,  assertion, 
representation,  pretence,  calling,  vocation, 
employment,  avocation,  occupation,  office. 
Professional  (pro-fe'shon-al),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  profession  or  to  a  calling;  as, pro- 
fessional studies,  pursuits,  duties,  engage- 
ments; professional  character  or  skill.— 
2.  Engaged  in  a  profession. 

Such  marks  of  confidence  must  be  very  gratifying 
to  ^.professional  man.  Dickens. 

Professional  (pro-fe'shon-al),  n.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  a  member  of  any  profession  or 
art,  but  more  often  applied,  in  opposition 
to  the  term  amateur,  to  persons  who  make 
their  living  by  arts,  &c.,  in  which  non-pro- 
fessionals are  accustomed  to  engage.  The 
term  thus  more  specifically  designates  pro- 
fessional singers,  musicians,  actors,  cricket- 
ers, rowers,  boxers,  and  the  like. 

He  is  a  musical  man,  an  Amateur,  but  might  have 
been  a  Professional.  He  is  an  Artist,  ton;  an  Ama- 
teur; but  might  have  been  a  Professional. 

Dickens. 

Professionalist  (pro-fe'shon-al-ist),  n.  One 
who  practises  or  belongs  to  some  profession- 
[Rare.] 

Professionally  (pro-fe'shon-aMi),  adv.  In 
a  professional  manner;  by  or  in  the  way  of 
one's  profession  or  calling;  as,  one  employed 
professionally. 

Professioun,!  n.  The  monastic  profession. 
Chaucer. 

Professor  (pro-fes'er),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who- 
ninkt'S  open  declaration  of  his  sentiments  or 
opinions;  particularly,  one  who  makes  a 
public  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures- 
and  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  thus  unites  him- 
self to  the  visible  church ;  also,  one  who 
professes  or  affects  uncommon  sanctity;  one 
who  is  visibly  or  ostensibly  religious. 

"When  the  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion  is 
decayed,  you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect  Bacon. 

It  was  supposed  th;it  this  appointment  would  con- 
ciliate the  rigid  Presbyterians;  for  Crawford  was 
what  they  call  a. professor.  His  letters  and  speeches 
are,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  exceeding  savoury  - 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  One  that  publicly  teaches  any  art,  science, 
or  branch  of  learning ;  particularly,  an  offi- 
cial in  a  university,  college,  or  other  semin- 
ary, whose  business  is  to  deliver  lectures  or 
instruct  students  in  a  particular  branch  of 
learning;  as,  a  professor  of  theology  or  ma- 
thematics. In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
professors,  and  the  instruction  which  they 
convey  by  lectures,  are  only  auxiliaries  in- 
stead of  principals,  the  necessary  business 
of  instruction  being  carried  on  by  the  tutors 
connected  with  the  several  colleges.  In  the 
universities  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  professors  are  at  once 
the  governing  body  and  the  sole  recognized 
functionaries  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
[In  this  use  the  word  has  come  to  be  much 
more  extensively  and  loosely  applied  than 
formerly,  and  now  not  only  have  we  profes- 
sors of  music,  dancing,  Ac.,  but  itinerating 
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expounders  and  demonstrators  of  so-called 
acfcnces.  exhibitors  of  feats  of  dexterity, 
posturing,  conjuring  tricks,  and  the  like, 
com  curers,  quack  herbalists,  teachers  of 
boxing  and  many  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter frequently  assume  this  much-abused 
title  On  the  Continent  the  title  Is  given  to 
teachers  of  special  branches  In  boarding 
and  other  schools  ] 

Professorial  (prt-fes-so'ri-al).  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  university  professor;  as,  the  prof eaorial 

Professoriallsm  ( prt-fes-so'ri-al-Um )  ... 
The  character  or  prevailing  mode  of  think- 
ing or  artlng  of  university  professors.  [Rare.  ] 

Professoriate  (pro-fes-scVrl-at).  n.  1  A 
body  of  professors;  the  teaching  staff  of  pro- 
fessors In  a  university. 

An  Immense  deal  of  talk  has  been  expended  upon 
our  tr,/t,,fraU.  «lmh  m  other  (.laces  constitutes 

.^       hoi«  f L1 *—- *—  —/»!••  tT«l»««i»v 


While  it  (the  Timis  newspaper!  had  been  declaring 
that  eren  the  enlargement  of  the  pr,/<,,or,at, 'was 
•  thing  of  the  past,  the  university  of  Oiford,  follow- 
Ing  in  this  resect  the  lead  of  Cambridge,  was  ore- 
nrtJV  to  show  how  an  enlargement  of  tha/rytuxi  • 
•ft  on  a  considerable  scale  had  come  to  be  considered 
A.  H.  Say  ft. 


1  The  itate  or  office  of  a  professor;  profes- 
aonhlp.  (Rare.) 

Professorship  (pro-fes'er-shlp),  n.  The  state 
or  office  of  a  professor  or  public  teacher,  as 
of  a  college. 

Professory  (pro-fes'o-rl),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  professor;  profeasorial  •  Profetsory  learn- 
ing.' Bacon. 

Proffer  (prefer),  u.  (.  [Fr.  profirer.  to  utter, 
to  deliver;  L.  prof  era,  to  bring  forward- 
pro,  before,  tnafcro,  to  bring,  bear,  carry.] 
1  To  bold  out  that  a  penon  may  take;  to 
offer  for  acceptance;  as,  to  proffer  a  gift;  to 
projfer  services;  to  pro/«r  friendship.— 
2-t  To  undertake;  to  essay  or  attempt  of 
one's  own  accord. 

None 

So  hardy  as  to  frvfftr  or  accept 

Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  Milton. 

Proffer  (prof'er),  n.  1.  An  offer  made;  some- 
thing proposed  for  acceptance  by  another; 
as,  pro/en  of  peace  or  friendship.  -  2.  t  An 
essay;  an  attempt 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and 
with  many  essays  and  proffer*.  Satan. 

S.  In  law.  (o)  an  offer  or  endeavour  to  pro- 
ceed In  un  action,  (o)  The  time  appointed 
for  the  accounts  of  officers  In  the  exchequer, 
which  was  twice  a  year. 
Profferer  (profer-er),  n.  One  who  proffers; 
one  who  oners  anything  for  acceptance. 

Since  maids .  in  modetty.  My  '  no '  to  that 

Which  they  would  have  the  projftrer  construe  '  ay.' 

Profldence  (pro-flsh'ens),  n.    Proficiency. 

One  Pcckitt,  at  York,  began  the  same  business, 
and  has  made  good  profif\t»ct.  H.  ll'alpoh. 

Proficiency  (pr6-n«h' en-si),  n.  The  state 
of  being  proficient;  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment one  has  attained  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge ;  advance  in  the  acquisition  of 
any  art,  science,  or  knowledge ;  improve- 
ment; as,  to  attain  great  proficiency  In 
Greek  or  in  music. 

Vsfsusu  of  riper  yean  who  flocked  into  the  church 
during  the  three  first  centuries,  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  instructions,  ami  give  account  of  their  pro- 
JlfittKy.  Addtton. 

Profldent  ( prd-flsh'ent ),  n.  [  From  L.  pro- 
fcient,  from  pnificio,  to  advance,  to  make 
progress,  to  improve— pro,  forward,  and 
jnri".  to  make,  to  perform. )  One  who  has 
made  considerable  advancrs  In  any  business, 
urt.  science,  or  branch  of  learning;  an  adept; 
an  expert ;  as,  t  proficient  In  a  trade  or  oc- 
cupation. 


I  am  to  good  a  froftcirnt  in  one  quarter  of  an 
I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  Ian- 


hour,  that  I  c 


Profldent  (prd-flsh'ent),  o.  Well  versed  in 
any  business,  art,  science,  or  branch  of 
learning;  well-skilled;  well-qualtfled;  com- 
petent, as.  a  iirntrirnt  architect 

Proficiently  (pro-flsh'ent-HX  ado.  In  *  pro- 
flcli-nt  manner;  with  proficiency. 

Proflcuousl  (pro-flk'ii-us).  a.  [L  prnfieuut, 
profeia.  See  above  )  Profitable ;  advan- 
tageous ;  useful.  •  It  is  very  proficuoui,  to 
take  a  good  large  dose.'  Harvey.  [Rare  ] 

Profile  ( pnVfllX  ii  [  Fr  prof  I.  from  It  profile; 
frnm  L  pro.  before,  and  fitum.  a  thread,  line, 
outline  I  1  Primarily,  an  outline  or  con- 
tour llrm-e-S.  In  painting  and  teulp  an 
outline  of  the  human  face  In  a  section 
Uiroogb  the  median  line;  a  side  view;  the 
ride  fact  or  half  face:  as,  to  draw  or  appear 
to  pnjU*.-*.  In  arch,  the  outline  or  con- 


tour of  anything,  such  as  a  building,  a  figure, 
a  moulding,  etc.,  as  shown  by  a  section 
through  them.  — 4.  In  engin.  and  tun.  a 
vertical  section  through  a  work  or  section 
of  country  to  show  the  elevations  »nd  de- 
pressions -5.  In/or*,  a  light  wooden  frame 
set  up  to  guide  workmen  in  throwing  up  a  | 

l£,2e%rd'm),».e.  [Fr.  profiler]  To  draw 
with  aside  view;  to  outline  any  object  or 
objects  so  as  to  show  a  section  as  if  cut  per- 
pendicularly from  top  to  bottom :  used  ad- 
jfctivt-ly  'Two  profile  heads  in  medal  of 
William  and  Mary.'  U.  WalpoU. 

Profilist  (pru'fil-lst),  n.  One  who  takes  pro- 
files. 

Profit  (pro'flt),  n.  [Fr.  profit,  from  L.  pro- 
fectia,  progress.  Increase,  from  profcio,  to 

'advance,  to  Improve  (whence  proficient)— 
pro,  before,  and  facia,  to  make.  ]  1. 1  Pro- 
ficiency;  advancement;  improvement. 

My  brother  laques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report 
speaks  goldenly  of  \w*  profit.  Shat. 

2  Any  advantage;  any  accession  of  good 
from  labour  or  exertion:  an  extensive  signi- 
fication, comprehending  the  acquisition  of 
anything  valuable,  corporeal  or  intellectual, 
temporal  or  spiritual.    •  Now  to  leaven  play 
with  profit.'    Tennyton. 

Wisdom  Is  good  with  an  inheritance;  and  by  it 
there  is  profit  to  them  that  see  the  sun. 

Eccl.  vii.  it. 

3.  The  advantage  or  gain  resulting  to  the 
owner  of  capital  from  Its  employment  in 
any  undertaking:  the  difference  between  the 
original  cost  and  selling  price  of  anything; 
acquisition  beyond  expenditure;  pecuniary 
gain  In  any  action  or  occupation  ;  gain  ; 
emolument  —  Xct  profit  Is  the  difference  in 
favour  of  a  seller  between  the  selling  price 
of  commodities  and  the  original  cost  after 
deducting  all  charges.-  The  rate  of  profit  is 
the  proportion  which  the  amount  of  profit 
derived  from  an  undertaking  bears  to  the 
capital  employed  in  it. 

The  dependence  of  the  ratt  of  (refits  on  the  cost 
of  labour  is  here  verified;  for  the  labourer  obtaining  a 
diminished  quantity  of  commodities,  and  no  altera- 
tion being  supposed  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
production,  the  diminished  quantity  represents  a 
diminished  cost.  J.  5.  Mill. 

—Profit  and  lost,  the  gain  or  loss  arising 
from  goods  bought  or  sold,  or  from  any 
other  contingency.  In  book-keeping  both 
gains  and  losses  arc  titled  profit  and  loss, 
but  the  distinction  is  made  by  placing  the 
former  on  the  creditor  side,  and  the  latter 
on  the  debtor  side.  Profit  and  IOKS  is  also 
the  name  of  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  which 
teaches  how  to  calculate  the  gains  or  losses 
on  mercantile  transactions.  —  SYN.  Benefit, 
avail,  service,  Improvement,  advancement, 
gain,  emolument. 

Profit  (pro'flt),  t).  (.  [Fr.  profiler.  See  the 
nnun  ]  To  benefit;  to  advantage;  to  be  of 
service  to ;  to  help  on ;  to  improve ;  to  ad- 
vance. 

Brethren,  if  I  come  to  you  speaking  with  tongues, 
what  shall  1  profit  you  T  I  Cor.  xiv.  6. 

These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

'Tis  a  great  means  of  profiling  yourself,  to  copy 
diligently  excellent  pieces  and  beautiful  designs. 
Drydtn. 

Profit  (pro'flt),  v.i.  1.  To  make  improve- 
ment; to  improve;  to  grow  wiser  or  1  tetter; 
to  make  progress  intellectually  or  mor- 
ally ;  as,  to  profit  by  reading  or  by  experi- 
ence. 

My  wmprcfin  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book. 
S/lat. 

She  has/r(yfW  so  well  already  by  your  counsel. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  gain  pecuniarily ;  to  become  richer; 
as,  to  profit  by  trade  or  manufactures. 

The  Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports,  did 
not  profit  much  by  trade.  Arbnthnot, 

3  To  be  of  use  or  advantage;  to  bring  good 
to. 

Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath.     Prov   xi.  4. 

Profitable  (pro'flt-a-bl).  o.  [Fr.]  1.  Yield- 
ing or  bringinc  profit  or  gain;  gainful:  lucra- 
tive; as,  a  profitable  trade;  profitable  busi- 
ness. '  J'rofitable  labour. '  Shak.  —  2.  Use- 
ful; advantageous. 

What  was  wprofitablt  to  the  empire,  became  fatal 
to  the  emperor.  ArbtitHnot. 

8TH.  Gainful,  lucrative,  productive,  advan- 
tageous, useful,  beneficial,  serviceable,  im- 
proving. 

Profitableness  ( pro'flt-a-bl-nes  \  n.  The 
quality  of  being  profitable;  gainfulness;  use- 
fulness ;  advantageousness ;  as.  the  profit- 
ableneu  of  trade.  'The  profitabUnen  of 
plants  for  physic  and  food.  Dr.  H.  More. 


Profitably  (pro'flt-a-MI).  adv.  In  n  i 
able  manner :  (a)  with  gain ;  gainfully ;  as, 
our  ships  are  profitably  employed,  (0)  Use- 
fully; advantageously;  with  improvement; 
as.  our  time  may  be  profitably  occupied  lii 
reading. 

Profitless  (pro'Bt-les),  a.  Void  of  prnfit. 
gain,  or  advantage.  '  Profitlea  usurer  ' 
Shak. 

Profttlessly  (pro'flt-les-11),  adv.  In  a  profit 
less  manner. 

Profligacy  ( profll-ga-si ),  ti.  [See  PROFU- 
<;ATK  ]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
profligate;  a  profligate  or  very  vicious  course 
of  life;  abandoned  conduct:  shameless  dis- 
sipation; as,  to  be  living  in  profiigacii.  'The 
fatal  consequences  which  must  flow  from 
profi igacy  and  licentiousness.'  By.  Barring- 
ton. 

Profligate  (profll-gat),  a.  [L  profiigatvt, 
pp.  of  profiujo,  to  rout,  to  ruin  —  pro,  for- 
ward, or  intens.,  and  fiiao,  to  strike,  to 
strike  down;  seen  also  in  confiict,  infiict,  etc.] 
1.  Broken  or  ruined  in  morals;  abandoned 
to  vice;  lost  to  principle,  virtue,  or  decency: 
extremely  vicious;  shameless  In  wickedness. 

Next  age  will  see 

A  race  more  profl  if  ate  than  we.     Roicommo*. 
Made  prostitute  and  profiigatt  the  muse. 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use.  Dryde*. 

2.t  Beaten;  overthrown:  conquered.  'The 
foe  is  profiigate.'  Ihtdibras,  —  J'rofiigatc, 
Reprobate,  Abandoned.  See  under  ABU- 
DON  ED. 

Profligate  ( prof'li-gat ).  n.  An  abandoned 
person;  one  who  has  lost  all  regard  to  good 
principles,  virtue,  or  decency. 

How  could  such  a  profiisatt  as  Antony,  or  S  boy 
of  eighteen  like  Uctavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  of  giv. 
ing  law  to  such  an  empire!  Stvtjl. 

Profligate  t  (profll-gat),  1. 1.  To  drive  away; 
to  disperse ;  to  discomfit ;  to  overcome :  a 
Latin  signification. 

Subverted  many  townes,  and  profiieatttt  and  dis- 
comfited many  of  them  in  open  battayle.and  marcial 
conflict.  Hall. 

Profligately  (profli-gat-ll),  adv.  In  a  pro- 
fligaU'  manner;  without  principle  or  shame: 
In  a  course  of  extreme  vlciousness;  as,  to 
spend  \\leprofligatcly. 

Profllgateness  (pi-of'li-gat-nes),n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  profligate;  profligacy. 

Profllgation t  (proMi-ga'shon),  n.  Defeat; 
rout. 

The  braying  of  Silenus's  ass  conduced  much  to  the 
profiigation  of  the  giants.  Bacm. 

Profluence  (prof'lu-ens).  n.  Theactorqns- 
lity  of  being  profluent ;  a  forward  progress 
or  course.  Wotton. 

Profluent (prof'lu-ent), a.  [L. profl\unt,pro- 
fivo—pro,  forward,  and  flvo,  to  flow.  ]  Flow- 
ing forward.  'Profittent  stream.'  Milton. 

Profound  (prft-found"),  o.  [Fr.  profona,  L 
profundut— pro,  forward,  far,  and  /undtit, 
bottom,  foundation.  See  FOUND.]  1.  Deep; 
descending  or  being  far  below  the  surface,  or 
far  below  the  adjacent  places;  having  great 
depth.  'Agulf profound.'  Milton.—  2. Intel- 
lectually deep;  entering  deeply  into  subjects; 
not  superficial  or  obvious ;  deep  in  know- 
ledge or  skill ;  penetrating ;  as,  a  prqfviiti't 
Investigation  ;  praftntnd  reasoning ;  a  vrv- 
found  treatise;  ^profound scholar. — S.Olnt - 
acterized  by  intensity;  far-reaching;  deeply 
felt;  touching. 

I  do  lore 

My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy  and  pro/amid,  than  mine  own  life.    Sit.it. 

4  Deep-fetched;  coming  from  a  great  depth. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk 

And  end  his  being.  Sftat 

6.  Bending  low;  hence,  lowly;  humble ;  ex- 
hibiting or  expressing  deep  humility;  as, 
H  profound  bow;  a  prof  mi  nd  reverence  for 
the  Supreme  Being. —  8.  Thorough;  com- 
plete.   "The  most  profound  sciatica.'  Shak. 

7.  Deep  in  skill  or  contrivance. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter. 

1 1  OS.  V.  3. 

S.  Having  hidden  qualities;  obscure;  ab- 
struse. 

Upon  the  corner  of  Ihe  moon 

There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop/r»/i>««<r.    Shak. 

Profound  (pro-found'),  it.  1.  With  the:  the 
deep ;  the  sea ;  the  ocean.  '  The  vast  pro- 
found.' Dryden.-  2.  An  abyss;  a  deep  im- 
measurable space.  'This  profound.'  Hil- 
ton. 

Profound  t  (pro-found'),  t>.«.  To  cause  to 
sink  deeply ;  to  cause  to  penetrate  tVdoWB, 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Profound  t  (prd-foundO,  r.i  To  dive;  to 
penetrate.  '  We  cannot  profound  into  the 
hidden  things  of  nature.'  Olanville 
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Profoundly  (pro-found'li),  adv.  In  a  pro- 
found manner:  (a)  deeply;  with  deep  con- 
cern. 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  I  SHak. 

(&)  With  deep  penetration ;  with  deep 
knowledge  or  insight ;  as,  profoundly  wise. 

Domenichino  w -as profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  parts 
of  painting.  Dryden. 

Profoundness  ( pro  -  found  'nes),  n.  Pro- 
fundity; depth. 

Profulgent  (pro-ful'jent),  a.  [L.  pro,  forth, 
and  fulgens,  shining,  glittering.]  Shining 
forth;  effulgent.  'Profulgent  in  precious- 
ness.'  Chaucer. 

Profundity  (pro-f  un'di-ti),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  profound ;  depth  of 
place,  of  knowledge,  or  of  science,  of  feel- 
ing, or  the  like.  '  The  vast  profundity 
obscure/  Milton. 

Profuse (pro-f us'),  a.  [L.  profusus,  from  pro- 

f undo— pro,  forth,  anil/undo,  to  pour,  pour 
put.  See  FUSE.)  1.  Pouring  forth  lavishly; 
extravagant;  lavish;  liberal  to  excess;  pro- 
digal; as,  a  profuse  government;  profuse 
iu  expenditure. 

One  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise,  in 
which,  whilst  he  lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse, 
and  his  enemies  too  sparing.  Aadison. 

2.  Poured  forth  lavishly ;  overabounding ; 
exuberant. 

Pre/nsf  ornament  in  painting,  architecture,  or  gar- 
dening, as  well  as  iu  dress  or  in  languag e, shows  a  mean 
or  corrupted  taste.  A'ames. 

Profuse t  (pro-f us7),  v.t.  To  pour  out;  to 
lavish ;  to  squander.  '  That  which  I  pro- 
fused  in  luxury.'  Steele. 

Thy  help  hath  been  frofttsect 

Ever  with  most  grace  in  consorts  of  travelers  dis- 
tressed. Chapman. 

Profusely  (pro-fus'li),  adv.  In  a  profuse 
manner ;  lavishly ;  prodigally ;  with  exuber- 
ance; with  rich  abundance.  'Sometimes 
sad,  and  sometimes  profusely  merry.'  Bur- 
ton. '  The  living  herbs  profusely  wild. ' 
Thomson. 

Profuseness  (pro-f us'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  profuse ;  profusion. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuse- 
ness,  Atterbury. 

Profusion  (pro-fu'zhon),  n.    [L.  profusio.] 

1.  Profuse   or  lavish  expenditure ;    lavish 
effusion;  waste;  prodigality;  extravagance 
of  expenditure;  as,  to  waste  an  estate  by 
profusion. 

What  meant  thy  pompous  progress  through  the 

empire, 

Thy  vmfrqfltJttoH  to  the  factious  nobles?    Reive. 
He  was  desirous  to  avoid  not  only  profusion,  but 
the  least  effusion  of  Christian  blood.        Hay-ward. 

t.  Richabundauce;  lavish  supply;  exuberant 

plenty.    *  A  great  profusion  of  commodities. ' 

Add-on. 

Hurries  from  joy  to  joy;  and,  hM  beneath  the  rap- 

tur'd  eye 
The  btrjMtAunEmjwQow  autumn,  spies.      Thomson. 

Profusive  t(pro-fus'iv),  a.  Profuse ;  lavish ; 
prodigal.  Evelyn. 

Prog  (prog),  v.i.  [Formerly  it  meant  also  to 
poke  or  search  about,  and  this  was  probably 
the  original  meaning;  comp.  old  or  prov. 
proke,  to  poke  about ;  W.  prociaw,  to  thrust, 
proc,  a  thrust;  also  O.  E.  pragae,  Dan.  prakke, 
Sw.  pracka,  to  beg.]  1.  To  shift  meanly  for 
victuals;  to  wander  about  and  beg;  to  live 
by  beggarly  tricks. 

Pandulf,  an  Italian  and  pope's  legate,  a  perfect 
artist  mprogging  for  money.  Fuller. 

You  are  the  lion ;  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  prog 
for  YOU-  Burke. 

2.  To  steal;  to  filch,    Johnson 

Prog  (prog),  71.  [See  the  verb.]  Victuals 
or  provisions  sought  by  begging  or  found  by 
wandering  about;  victuals  of  any  kind;  food; 
eatables.  'With  handkerchief  of  prog,  like 
trull  with  budget.'  Congreve. 

This  is  the  place  for  it,  Dicky,  you  dog, 
Of  all  places  on  earth  the  head-quarters  of  frog. 
Moore. 

Prog  (prog),  n.    One  that  seeks  his  victuals 
by  wandering  and  begging 
Prog  (prog),  n.     A  prod;  a  poke.     [Scotch.] 

But  I  was  not  so  kittly  as  she  thought,  and  could 
thole  Mrjfngj  and  jokes  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  composure.  Gait. 

Prog  (prog),  v.t.     To  prod.     [Scotch.] 

Progeneratet  (pro-jen'er-at),  v.t.  [L.  pro- 
getierare,  progeneratum,  from  pro,  forth,  for- 
ward, and  genero,  to  generate.]  To  beget. 

Progeneration  t  (pr6-jen'er-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  begetting ;  propagation. 

Progenitor  (prd-jen'i-ter),n.  [See PROGENY.] 
An  ancestor  in  the  direct  line ;  a  forefather; 


a  parent.  '  And  reverence  thee  their  great 
progenitor. '  Milton. 

If  children  pre-decease  progenitors, 

We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours.  Shak. 

Progeniture  (pro-jen'i-tur),  n.  A  begetting 
or  birth.  [Rare.] 

Progeny  (proj'e-ni),  n.  [Fr.  progenie,  L.  pro- 
genies, descent,  lineage,  race,  family,  from 
pro,  forth,  antigen,  rootofgigno,genitu)ii,to 
bring  forth,  to  bear;  seen  also  in  gender, 
generation, genus,  &c.J  l.Offspring;  children; 
descendants  of  the  human  kind,  or  offspring 
of  other  animals. 

He  receives 
Gift  to  \\v&progeny  of  all  that  land.          Milton. 

2.f  Race;  ancestry.  Shak.  —  3.f  Descent; 
lineage.  '  Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful 
progeny.'  Sliak. 

Proglottis  (pro-glot'tis),  n.  pi.  Proglottides 
(prd-glot'ti-dez).  [Gr.,  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  ] 
Iu  zool.  the  generative  segment  or  joint  of  a 
tapeworm. 

Prognathic  (prog-nath'ik),  a.  In  ethn.  a 
term  applied  to  the  skull  of  certain  classes 
and  individuals  in  whom  the  jaw  slants 
forwards  by  reason  of  the  oblique  insertion 


Profiles  of  Negro  and  European. 

of  the  teeth;  prognathous.  It  is  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  facial  or  cranio-facial  angle. 
(See  under  FACIAL.)  The  characteristic  ap- 
pearance of  a  prognathic  as  compared  with 
an  orthognathic  head  will  be  understood 
from  the  accompanying  cuts  showing  the 
profiles  of  a  negro  and  a  European. 

Prognathism  (prog-na'thizm),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  character  of  being  prognathic. 

Prognathous  (prog-na'thus),  a.  [Gr.  pro, 
before,  and  gnathos,  the  cheek  or  jaw-bone.] 
Characterized  by  projecting  jaws ;  prog- 
nathic (which  see). 

Progne  (prog'ne),  ».  [L.,  from  Gr.  Prokne, 
daughter  of  Pandion,  changed  into  a  swal- 
low. ]  A  swallow.  Dryden. 

Prognosis  (prog-no'sis),  n.  [Gr.  prognosis 
— pro,  before,  and  gnosis,  a  knowing,  from 
gignosku,  to  know.]  In  med.  the  art  or  act 
of  foretelling  the  course  and  event  of  a  dis- 
ease; the  judgment  of  the  course  and  event 
of  a  disease  by  particular  symptoms. 

Prognostic  (prog-nos'tik),  a.  [Gr.  prognos- 
tikos—pro,  before,  and  gignosko,  to  know,  to 
perceive.  See  KNOW.]  Foreshowing;  indi- 
cating something  future  by  signs  or  symp- 
toms ;  as,  the  prognostic  symptoms  of  a 
disease ;  prognostic  signs. 

Prognostic  (prog-nos'tik),  n.  1.  That 
which  prognosticates ;  something  which 
foreshows ;  a  sign  by  which  a  future  event 
may  be  known  or  foretold ;  an  omen ;  a 
token.  'Sure  prognostics,  when  to  dread  a 
shower.'  Sw\ft. 

That  choice  would   inevitably  be  considered  by 
the  country  as  ^prognostic  of  the  highest  import. 
Macau  fay. 

2.  In  med.  a  symptom;  also,  prognosis. — 

3.  A  foretelling ;  prediction. 

Though  your  prognostic's  run  too  fast. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last.  Swift. 

SYN.  Sign,  omen,  presage,  token,  indication. 
Prognostic  (prog-nos'tik),  v.t.  To  prog- 
nosticate. [Rare.] 

Our  rainbow  prognostics  a  shower.     Bp.  Hacket. 

Prognosticate  (prog-nos'tik-a-bl),  a. 

Capable  of  being  prognosticated,  foreknown, 

or  foretold.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Prognosticate  (prog-nos'tik-at),  v.t.   pret. 

&  pp.  prognosticated;  ppr.  prognosticating. 

1.  To  foretell  by  means  of  present  signs ;  to 
predict. 

I  neither  will  nor  can  prognosticate 

To  the  young  gaping  heir  his  father's  fate. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  foreshow  or  foretoken ;  to  indicate  a8 
to  happen  in  the  future.  — SYN.  To  foreshow, 
foretoken,  betoken,  forebode,  presage,  pre- 
dict, prophesy. 

'rognosticate  (prog-nos'tik-at),  v.i.     To 
judge  or  pronounce  from  presage,  or  pre- 
sension  of  futurity. 
Prognostication  (prog-nos'ti-ka"shon),  n. 


1.  The  act  of  prognosticating,  foreshowing, 
or  foretelling  something  future  by  present 
signs;  a  presage;  a  prediction. 

The  doctor's  prognostication  in  reference  to  the 
weather  was  speedily  verified.  Dickens. 

2.  That  which  foreshows  or  foretells;  fore- 
token; previous  sign. 

If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication,  I 
cannot  scratch  mine  ear.  Shak. 

Prognosticatlve  (prog-nos'tik-at-iv),  a. 
Having  the  character  of  a  prognostic ;  pre- 
dictive. 

Prognosticator  (prog-nos'ti-kat"er),  u.  A 
foreknower  or  foreteller  of  a  future  course 
and  event  by  present  signs.  Is.  xlvii.  13. 

Program  (pro 'gram),  n.  Same  as  Pro- 
gramme. Carlyle. 

Programmat  (prd-gram'ma),  n.  [Gr.  See 
PROGRAMME.]  1.  A  public  notice  posted  up; 
an  edict. 

A  programma  stuck  up  in  every  college  hall,  under 
the  vice-chancellor's  hand,  that  no  scholars  abuse 
the  soldiers.  Wood. 

2.  What  is  written  before  something  else ; 
a  preface. 

His  (Dr.  MaXhurst's)  programma  on  preaching,  in- 
stead of  a  dry  formal  remonstrance,  is  an  agreeable 
and  lively  piece  of  writing.  T.  Warton. 

3.  Same  as  Programme. 

Programme  (pro 'gram),  «,  [Fr.  pro- 
gramme, from  Gr.  programma — pro,  before, 
undgrapho,  to  write.]  That  which  is  writ- 
ten out  and  made  public  beforehand ;  spe- 
cifically, an  outline  or  detailed  sketch  or 
advertisement  of  the  order  of  proceedings 
or  subjects  embraced  in  any  entertainment, 
performance,  or  public  ceremony. 

Progresista  (pro-gres-is'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  An 
advocate  of  progress ;  a  name  given  to  a 
member  of  a  Spanish  political  party  which 
favoured  a  system  of  local  self-government. 

Progress  (pro'gres),  n.  [Fr.  progres,  L.  pro- 
grcssus,  progredior—pro,  before,  and  gra- 
dior,  to  step  or  go,  whence  also  grade, 
gradual,  congress,  digress,  degree,  &c. } 

1.  Advancement ;   a  moving  or  going  for- 
ward; a  proceeding  onward;   as,  a  man 
makes  slow  progress  or  rapid  progress  on  a 
journey;  a  ship  makes  sic vr progress  against 
the  tide,    'lime's  thievish  progress  to  eter- 
nity.' Shak.— 2.  A  moving  forward  in  growth; 
increase;  as,  the  progress  of  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal.—3.  Advance  in  business  of  any  kind; 
course ;  as,  the  progress  of  a  negotiation. — 

4.  Advance  in  knowledge;  intellectual  or 
moral  improvement;  proficiency;  as,  to  make 
progress  in  learning;  progress  in  virtue  and 
piety.  — 5.  A  passage  from  place  to  place;  a 
journey. 

From  Egypt  arts  their  progress  made  to  Greece. 
Denhatn. 

7.  A  journey  of  state;  a  circuit.  'The  king 
having  returned  from  his  progress.'  Evelyn. 
— Progress  of  titles,  in  Scots  law,  such  a 
series  of  the  title-deeds  of  a  landed  estate,  or 
other  heritable  subject,  as  is  sufficient  in 
law  to  constitute  a  valid  and  effectual  feu- 
dal title  thereto. 

Progress  (pro-gresO,  v.i.  1.  To  move  for- 
ward in  space;  to  pass;  to  proceed. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 

That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.  Shak. 

Although  the  popular  blast 
Hath  rear'd  thy  name  up  to  bestride  a  cloud, 
Or  progress  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun.          Ford. 

2.  To  proceed  in  any  course;  to  continue  on- 
ward in  course.     '  After  the  war  had  pro- 
gressed for  some  time.'    Judge  Marshall  — 

3.  To  advance  towards  something  better ; 
to  make  improvement. 

If  man  progresses,  art  must  progress  too. 

Dr.  Cairo1. 

[Old  authors  accent  the  first  syllable,  but 
the  accent  is  now  on  the  second.] 

Progress!  (pro'gres),  v.t.  To  go  forward  in; 
to  pass  over  or  through.  Milton. 

Progression  (pro-gre'shon),  n.  [L.  progres- 
sio.  See  PROGRESS.]  1.  The  act  of  progress- 
ing, advancing,  or  moving  forward;  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  course ;  advance ;  as,  a  slow 
method  of  progression.  —  2.  Course ;  pas- 
sage; lapse  orprocess  of  time.  Evelyn.-  3.  In 
math,  regular  or  proportional  advance  in  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  numbers ;  continued 
proportion,  arithmetical  or  geometrical. 
Continued  arithmetical  proportion  is  when 
the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  equal  dif- 
ferences. Thus,{^  4.  6.  8.  10.  j.by  the 

difference  2,  or  generally,  a±d,  a±2  rf, 
a±3  d,  a ±4  d,  &c.,  where  a  denotes 
the  first  term,  and  d  the  common  dif- 
ference. Geometrical  proportion  or  pro- 
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ual  multiplication  or  diriiian 
generally,  a,  at.  at*,  or*,  or4,  A 


increase)  or  <le- 
con-tent  ratio.     Thus, 
mkt!,.  contin- 
Or, 


bj 
Ac. 


where  a  Is  the  first  term.  and  r  the  com- 
mon ratio  in  the  one  case.  andl—  r  tt 
common  ratio  In  the  other  -  Harmonual 
pnaranm.  progression  I"  harmonical  pro- 
portion, or  wen  that  of  tar  three  con- 
secutive term.  tlie  flnt  Ii  to  the  third  as 
the  difference  between  the  nrst  and  second 
to  the  difference  between  the  second  and 
third,  u  for  example.  ,.  J.  ',.  J.  \.  *«- 
SERIES.  -  4.  In  mtuie.  (a)  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  chords  or  movement  of  the  parti  In 
harmony  (6)  The  movement  of  one  chord 
to  another,  (c)  The  same  as  Sequence. 

Progresslonal  (  pro-gre  shon-al).  a. 
Ulnlnu  to  proiiression.  advance,  or  Improve- 
ment   •  Pngrraioaal  imperfections.     Sv 
T.  Browne. 

Progressionist  (pro  gre'shon-lst).  n.  l.One 
wKT  maintain,  the  doctrine  that  society  i» 
In  a  itate  of  progress  towards  perfection, 
and  that  It  will  ultimately  attain  to  it— 
1  One  who  holds  that  the  existing  §i*cies 
of  animals  and  plants  were  not  originally 
created,  but  were  gradually  developed  from 
one  simple  form.  //  Spencer. 

Progressist  (pro'grcs-lat),  n.  One  who  holds 
U>  a  belief  lu  progress;  a  progressionist 

Progressive  (pro-gres'iv),  o.  1.  Moving  for- 
ward; proceeding  onward;  advancing;  as, 
proyrctitive  motion  or  course. 

Their  wandering  coup*.  now  high,  now  tow.  then 
ProgntttoM,  retrograde,  or  standing  still.    Milton. 

t  Improving;  as.  the  art*  are  in  a  prayra- 

tin  state. 
Progressively  (prf  gres'lv-li),  «<•».     In  a 

progressive  manner  ;  by  gradual  or  regular 

steps  or  advances. 
ProKressiveness  (pro-gres-tv-nesX  n.    The 

state  or  quality  of  being  progressive:  an  ad- 

vanclng;  state  of  improvement;  as,  the  pro- 

yrettitenea  of  science,  arts,  or  taste. 

Then  h  nothing  in  the  nature  of  art  to  exempt  it 
from  that  character  of  fr.vrru  rveiieit  which  rMHan 
to  science  and  philosophy.  and  in  general  to  all 
•pkaawt  of  intellectual  activity.  Dr.  Ca*« 

Progrestor  (prd-gres'ser).  n.  1.  One  who 
progresses  or  advances.—!  One  who  makes 


Adrian,  being  a  great  preefrtimr  thrmich  all  the 
Roman  empire,  whenever  he  found  any  decays  of 
bridges  or  highway*,  or  cut*  of  rivers  and  sewers,  or 
the  Uke.  he  gave  substantial  order  for  their  repair. 
Bat9>t. 

Prognel  (prflg),  r.i.    To  prog;  to  steal. 

.Spelled  also  frog. 

And  th.it  in.m  in  the  C'"vn.  In  my  opinion 
Looks  hke  AprogMiHf  knave.         Bean.  cV  Ft 


Proheme.t  n  A  proem;  a  preface;  a  pre- 
lude Chaucer. 

Prohibit  (pro-hlli'lt).  r.f.  [L.  prohibeo,  pro- 
hiliitnn  —pro,  before,  and  Iff'""',  to  have,  to 
hold  )  1.  To  forbid  authoritatively;  to  In- 
terdict by  authority;  as,  to  prohibit  a  per- 
son from  doing  a  thing;  to  prohibit  the 
thing  being  done. 

Divine  law.  siimily  moral,  cimmandeih  or  prohi- 
Ittrik  actions  (rood  or  evil  in  respect  of  their  inward 
nature  and  quality.  If'.itti. 

To  tins  day.  in  France,  the  exportation  of  com  is 
alraost  always  praJtioitfeL  Hume. 

1  To  hinder;  to  debar;  to  prevent;  to  pre- 
clude. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant. 
Barr'd  over  us.  frvlnta  all  egress.  tliltom. 

—Forbid.  Prohibit.    .See  under  FORBID. 
Prohlblter  (pro-hil/lt-tr),  tv     One  who  pro- 
hibits or  forbids  ;  a  forbidder  ;  an  inter- 

illrt«T 

Prohibition  (pro  hl-bl'shon),  n.  [Fr,  from 
L.  vr.Aibilio.]  The  act  of  prohibiting,  for- 
bidding. or  interdicting;  a  declaration  to 
hinder  some  action;  Interdict 

The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments  consists 
vaostly  afMMMtaw,  'thou  shall  not  do  such  a 
thing'  Tillatim. 

-Writ  of  prohibition,  in  Jaw,  a  writ  Issuing 
from  a  superior  tribunal  to  prohibit  or  pre- 
vent an  Inferior  court  from  prorpcdini:  to 
hear  or  dispose  of  a  suit  or  matter,  upon 
novation  that  the  cognizance  does  not  be- 
long to  thai  particular  court  In  Scott  law, 
the  term  prokiliilion  ls  nsed  for  a  technical 
clause  In  a  deed  of  entail  prohibiting  the 
heir  from  selling  the  estate,  contracting 


debt,  altering  the  order  of  succession.  Ac.  - 
MS  InUTdii-t.  disallowance.  Inhibition. 

Prohibitionist  (pro-bi-bi'shon-ist),  n.  One 
whofavuur.  such  heavy  duties  on  certain 
goods  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  prohibition 
of  their  Importation  or  use;  a  protectionist. 

Prohibitive,  Prohibitory  ( |,ro  -  hil/it-iv, 
imVliib'i-to-ri ),  a.  Serving  to  prohibit,  for- 
bid  or  exclude;  forbidding;  implying  pro- 
hibition; as,  prohibitory  duties  on  imports. 
•  Words prohibitory-'  Ayliffe.  'Strict  pro- 
fli&itorj/laws.'  Burke. 

The  precept  ...  is  in  form  negative  and  prertOti. 
ttl*.  Barren. 

proln,*B.«.  (See  PRUNE.)  To  lop;  to  trim; 
to  prune. 

The  sprigs  that  did  about  it  grow 
He  prettied  from  the  leafy  arms.          Chapman. 

Proln,*  c.i.    To  be  employed  in  pruning. 

A  zood  husbandman  is  ever  prmni*£  in  his  vine- 
yard or  his  neld.  Btam. 

Pro  Indlvlso  (pr6  in-di-vi'so).  [L]  In  taw, 
a  term  applied  to  rights  held  by  two  or  more 
persons  equally,  and  otherwise  termed  in- 
dintible  rightt;  thus,  the  stock  of  a  com- 
pany is  held  pro  indimto  by  all  the  partners 
in  trust. 

Project  (pr6-jekf).  ".t.  [L.  pronno,  projec- 
tuin  to  throw  forth,  to  cast  forward,  to 
cause  to  jut  out  — pro,  forward,  and  jacia, 
to  throw.]  1.  To  throw  out  or  forth;  to  cast 
or  shoot  forward. 

The  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shadow;,  o'er  the  crystal  tide.      Pope. 

2.  To  cast  forward  in  the  mind;  to  scheme; 
to  contrive;  to  devise. 

What  tit  we  then  trwctinf  peace  and  war? 

Milton. 

3.  To  exhibit  or  give  a  delineation  of  on  a 
surface;  to  delineate.    '  A  plan  of  the  naked 
lines  of  longitude  and  latitude  projected  on 
the  meridian.'    Wattt.    See  PROJECTION,  4. 

Project  (prt-jekf),  0.1.  1.  To  shoot  forward; 
to  extend  beyond  something  else;  to  Jut;  to 
be  prominent;  as,  a  cornice  or  a  promontory 
project*.— 2-t  To  form  a  scheme  or  project. 
Fuller. 

Project  (pro'jektX  ».  (O  Ft.  project.  Mod. 
Fr.  projet.  See  above  ]  1.  That  which  is 

§  rejected  or  devised  ;  a  plan  ;  a  scheme ;  a 
esign;  as,  all  our  projectt  of  happiness  are 
liable  to  be  frustrated. 

He  entered  into  the /™/>rf  with  his  customary  ar- 
dour. Prescatt. 

i  An  idle  scheme;  a  design  not  practicable; 
as,  a  man  given  to  projectt. 
Projectile  (prd-jertil),  a.  1.  Impelling  for- 
ward ;  as,  a  projfdiU  force. —2.  Caused  by 
impulse ;  impelled  forward  ;  as,  projectile 
motion.  ArbuUuwL 

Projectile  (pro-jek'til),  n.  A  body  pro- 
jected, or  impelled  forward  by  force,  parti- 
cularly through  the  air.  Thus,  a  stone 
thrown  from  the  band  or  a  sling,  an  arrow 
shot  from  a  bow,  and  a  bullet  discharged 
from  a  cannon,  are  projectiles.  — Theory  of 
projectiles,  that  branch  of  mechanics  which 
treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies  thrown  or 
driven  by  an  impelling  force  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  affected  by  gravity 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
Projection  (|>r6-jek'»honX  n.  [L.  projectio. 
See  PROJECT,  c.  t. )  1.  The  act  of  projecting, 
throwing,  or  shooting  forward.— 2.  The  state 
of  projecting  or  jutting  out;  a  part  project- 
ing or  jutting  out,  as  of  a  building  beyond 
the  naked  wall ;  a  prominence.  —3.  The  act 
of  projecting  or  scheming;  as,  he  undertook 
the  projection  of  a  new  scheme.  — 4.  The 
representation  of  something  by  means  of 
lines,  Ac.,  drawn  on  a  surface;  especially  the 
representation  of  any  object  on  a  perspective 
plane,  or  such  a  delineation  as  would  result 
were  the  chief  points  of  the  object  thrown 
forward  upon  the  plane,  each  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line  drawn  throuirh  it  from  a 
given  point  of  sight  or  central  point.  This 
subject  is  of  great  importance  in  the  mak- 
ing of  maps,  in  which  we  have  to  consider 
the  projection  of  the  sphere.  Projections 
of  the  sphere  are  of  several  kinds,  according 
to  the  situations  In  which  the  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  placed  In  respect  of  the  sphere 
and  the  plane  on  which  It  Is  to  be  projected. 
The  most  important  are  the  titereoyraphic, 
in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  the  orthogra- 
phic. In  which  the  eye  Is  supposed  to  be  at 
an  infinite  distance ;  and  the  ynomanic,  in 
which  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  —  Globular  projection,  that  projection 
of  the  sphere  which  so  represents  its  circles 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  globe.— 


6.  In  alchemy,  the  casting  of  a  certain  pow- 
der, called  powder  of  projection,  into  a  cru- 
cible or  other  vessel  full  of  some  prepared 
metal  or  other  matter,  to  be  thereby  trans- 
muted into  gold. 

I  will,  however,  give  thee  proof,  and  that  shortly, 
which  I  will  defy  that  peevish  divine  to  confute, 
though  he  should  strive  with  me  as  the  Magicians 
strove  with  Moses  before  King  Pharaoh.  I  will  do 
projection  in  thy  presence,  my  son,— in  thy  very  pres- 
ence,— and  thine  eyes  shiill  witness  the  truth. 

-Vir  Hf.  San 

Projectment  (pr6-jekt'mentX  n-  Design; 
contrivance.  Ld.  Clarendon.  [Rare.] 

Projector  (prt-jek'ter).  ?i.  1.  One  who  pro- 
jects; one  who  forms  a  scheme  or  design.— 
2.  One  who  forms  wild  or  Impracticable 
schemes. 

Chymists  and  other  prtrjertort  propose  to  then, 
selves  things  utterly  impractible.  SirR.  L'Ejtnuifr. 

Projecture  (pr6-jek'tur),  n.  A  jutting  or 
standing  out  beyond  the  line  or  surface  of 
something  else;  projection. 

Projet  (Jir6-zha),  n.  [  Kr.  ]  Scheme ;  plan ; 
design;  specifically,  in  international  is*, 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  or  conven- 
tion. 

Proke  t  (prfik),  ».«.  (W.  prociaw,  to  thrust, 
to  stab;  Sc.  prog.]  To  goad ;  to  stimulate : 
to  Incite;  to  urge.  'The  queene  ever  at  his 
elbowe  to  pricke  and  proke  him  forward 
Holland. 

Proking-spitt  (prtk'ing-spitX  n.  A  rapier. 

Pining  hole  puffes  toward  the  pointed  plume. 
With  a  broad  Scot,  or SrotiHi'.sfit  of  Spaine. 
Hf.  H*U. 

Prolabium(pro-la'bi-um),  n.  [L.  pro,  before, 
and  labium,  the  lip.J  In  anal,  the  mem 
brane  that  invests  the  front  part  of  the  lips. 

Prolapse  ( pro-laps' ),  n.  [L.  nrolapm.  See 
below.  ]  In  tned.  a  falling  down  or  falling 
out  of  some  part  of  the  body  through  the 
orifice  with  which  it  is  naturally  connected, 
as  of  the  nterus  or  intestines;  prolapsus, 

Prolapse  (pro-laps'),  r.t.  pret.  prolapted; 
ppr.  prolapsing.  [L.  prolabor,  prolaptut, 
to  fall  forwards— pro,  forward,  and  lapnu. 
to  slide,  slip,  fall.)  To  fall  down  or  oat;  to 
project  too  mnch :  chiefly  a  medical  term. 
See  PROLAPSE,  n. 

Prolapslon  (pr6-lap/shon).  ti.     Prolapse. 

Prolapsus  (pro-lap 'sus),  n.  [L]  Inmed. 
prolapse.  See  PUOLAPSK. 

Prolate  t  (pro'lat),  v.t  pret  *  pp.  pn- 
lated;  ppr.  prolating  [L.  jirofero,  prolatum. 
to  bring  forth  or  forward— pro.  forth,  anil 

fero,  to  carry,  to  bear.]  To  utter  in  a  drawl- 
ing  manner ;  to  lengthen  In  pronunciation 
or  sound. 

For  the  sake  of  what  was  deemed  solemnity,  every 
note  was  prolated  into  one  uniform  mode  of  intoii.t 
lion.  ifeaon. 

Prolate  (prMat),  a.  [L.  prolatvs,  pp.  i.f 
prof  era.  See  above.]  Extended  beyond 
the  line  of  an  exact  spheiv  A  pnlatr 
spheroid  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a 
semi-ellipse  about  its  larger  diameter.  See 
OBLATE. 

Prolation  (pr6-la'shon),  ti.  [L.  pnlatw, 
ttomprnfero.  See  PROLATE.  ]  1. 1  Utterance; 
pronunciation. 

5  is  a  most  easy  and  gentle  letter,  and  softly 
against  the  teeth  in  the  pralatian.          B.  Jm 

2.t  Delay;  act  of  deferring. —3.  In  intuit, 

the  subdivision  of  a  semibreve  into  minims. 

Prolefled  (pro'le-fid),  p.  and  a.  |L  prola, 
offspring,  and  facia,  to  make  or  do.J  In 
bot.  having  a  branch  of  a  second  tlower  in 
the  centre  of  the  original  one,  as  the  water- 
avens. 

Proleg (proleg),  n.   [L.  pro,  for,  and  E.  leg] 
In  compor.  anal,  a  fleshy  exarlicnlate,  pedi- 
form,  often  retractile  organ  which  assists 
various  larva  In  walking  and  <>ili<  > 
but  which  disappears  in  the  perfect  insect 

Prolegate  (pro-lcK'at),  n.    A  deputy  legate 

Prolegomenary  (j>r6-le-gom'«-ns  1 1 1. ./  1 1 
limiiniry;  introductory;  containing  previ- 
ous explanations. 

Prolegomenon  (pro-le-gom'e-non),  n.  r 
Prolegomena (pro-le-gom'e-na).  (Or. fro 
pro,  before,  and  lego,  to  speak]     A  pre- 
liminary observation;  chiefly  used  in  plural, 
and  applied  to  an  introductory  remark  or 
discourse  prefixed  to  a  book  or  treatise 
and  containing  something  necessary  f<>r  Ui> 
reader  to  be  apprised  of,  to  enable  him  tin 
better  to  understand  the  book,  or  to  enter 
deeper  into  the  science. 

Prolepsls  (pro-lep'sis),  n.  [Gr.  proliptit,  a 
preconception,  from  prosafftftono,  prulepK 
mai—pro,  before,  and  lambami,  to  take.) 
Something  of  the  nature  of  an  anticipation, 
(a)  In  rhet.  (1)  a  figure  by  whirh  u  thing  i« 
represented  as  already  done,  though  in  ' 


Kate.  Or,  fat,  fall;       n*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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lity  it  is  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the 
action  which  is  described ;  as,  to  kill  a  man 
<lead;  to  strike  one  dumb.  An  example  of 
the  use  of  this  figure  occurs  in  Hood's '  Dream 
of  Eugene  Aram.' 

Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands,  and  washed  my 
forehead  cool. 

(2)  A  figure  by  which  objections  are  antici- 
pated or  prevented. 

This  was  contained  in  my  prolepsis  or  prevention 
of  his  answer.  BramHall. 

(V)  An  error  in  chronology,  when  an  event  is 
dated  before  the  actual  time;  an  anachron- 
ism. 'A  prolepsis  or  anachronism.'  Theo- 
bald. 

Proleptlc,Proleptical(pr6-lep'tik,pro-lep'- 
tik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  prolepsis  or  antici- 
pation ;  anticipatory;  antecedent.  Specifi- 
cally, (a)  in  ined.  anticipating  the  usual 
time:  applied  to  a  periodical  disease  whose 
paroxysm  returns  at  an  earlier  hour  at  every 
repetition.  (6)  In  gram,  designating  a  use 
of  the  adjective  by  which  a  thing  is  repre- 
sented as  already  done,  which  is  really  to 
follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
verb  to  which  the  noun  is  joined.  See  PRO- 
I.EI-SIS  (a). 

Proleptically  (pro-lep'tik-al-li ),  adv.  In  a 
proleptic  manner;  by  way  of  anticipation. 

Proleptics  ( pro-lep'tiks ),  n.  The  art  or 
science  of  prognosticating  in  medicine. 

Proles  (pro'lez),  n.    [L.]    In  law,  progeny. 

Proletaire  (pro-le-tar),  n.  [Fr.  proletaire. 
Nee  PROLETARIAN,  a.  ]  A  proletarian. 

Proletairism  (pro-le-tar'izm),  n.  Same  as 
PMMwumtfnL 

Proletaneous  (pro-le-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L.  pro- 
letaneus.  See  PROLETARIAN.]  Having  a 
numerous  offspring.  [Rare.] 

Proletarian  ( pro-le-ta'ri-an ),  a.  [L.  prole- 
tarius,  a  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  a  citi- 
zen useful  to  the  state  only  by  producing 
children,  from  proles,  offspring,  from  pro, 
before,  and  ol,  root  of  adolesco,  whence 
adolescent,  adult.}  Of  or  belonging  to  pro- 
letarians or  the  common  people ;  hence, 
mean;  vile;  vulgar.  '  Low  proletarian  tyth- 
ing  men. '  Hudibrat. 

Proletarian  (pro-le-ta'ri-an),  n.  A  member 
of  the  poorest  class  of  a  community;  one  of 
the  rabble ;  one  whose  only  capital  is  his 
labour. 

Proletarianism(pro-le-ta'ri-an-izm),)i.  The 
condition,  or  political  influence,  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community. 

Proletariat  (pro-le-ta'ri-at),  n.  Proletarians 
collectively;  a  body  of  proletarians;  the 
lower  classes. 

That  the  lower  orders  may  be  represented,  we  are 
encouraged  to  fling  the  boroughs  into  the  hands  of  a 
poor  ignorant  and  venal  proletariat. 

Times  newspaper. 

Proletary  (prol'e-ta-ri),  n.  A  common  per- 
son; one  of  the  lower  orders.  Burton. 

Proletary  (pro'le-ta-ri),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  proletarians  or  proletarianism. 

Prollolde  (pro'li-sid),  n.  [L.  proles,  offspring, 
and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  The  crime  of  destroy- 
ing one's  offspring  either  in  the  womb  or 
after  birth. 

Proliferation  (pro-lif'er-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
or  habit  of  producing  proliferous  growths. 
'A  remarkable  kind  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween a  special  habit  of  growth  and  decay, 
and  a  special  habit  of  proliferation.'  H. 
Spencer. 

Proliferous  (pro-lif'er-us),  a.  [L.  proles, 
prolis,  offspring,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Lit. 
bearing  offspring,  but  used  generally  as  a 
term  in  botany,  signifying  bearing  or  pro- 
ducing something  abnormal  or  adventitious; 
thus  a  proliferous  Hower  is  a  flower  which 
produces  another  flower  within  itself.  —Pro- 
liferous cyst,  in  pathol.  a  cyst  producing 
highly  organized  and  even  vascular  struc- 
tures. 

Proliferously  ( pro-lif'er-ns-li ),  adv.  In  a 
proliferous  manner.  'Fronds  originating 
lirnlifr.romly  from  other  fronds. '  H.  Spencer. 

Prolific  (pro-lif'ik),  a.  [  Fr.  proltftque;  L. 
prolificus  -  -  proles,  prolis,  offspring,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  1.  Producing  young  or 
fruit,  especiallyin  abundance;  fruitful;  pro- 
ductive :  said  of  animals  and  plants ;  as,  a 
prolific female;  a.  prolific  tree;  prolific  seed. 

2.  Serving  to  give  rise  or  origin;  having  the 
quality  of  generating;  as,  a  controversy  pro- 
lific of  evil  consequences;  ^.prolific  brain.— 

3.  In  bot.  same  as  Proliferous.— I.  Causing 
fruitfulness.    •  Prolific  humour. '    Milton. 

Prolificacy  (pro-lif'i-ka-si),  «.  Fruitfulness; 
great  productiveness.  [Rare.] 

Proliflcalt  (pro-lif'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  Pro- 
lific. Dr.  H.  More. 


Prollflcally  (pro-lif'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  a  pro- 
lific manner;  fruitfully;  with  great  increase. 

Proliflcatlon(pr6-lif'i-ka"shon),  n.  [See PRO- 
LIFIC. ]  1.  The  generation  of  young  animals 
or  plants.— 2.  In  bot.  the  production  of  cer- 
tain outgrowths,  as  of  a  second  flower  from 
the  substance  of  the  first.  This  is  either 
from  the  centre  of  a  simple  flower,  or  from 
the  side  of  an  aggregate  flower. 

Prpliftcness  (pro-lif'ik-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  prolific. 

Proligerous  (pro-lij'er-us),  a.  [L.  proles, 
offspring,  and  gero,  to  bear,  produce.]  Lit. 
offspring-producing. — PnafftiHHU  disc,  the 
germ  in  an  egg  composed  of  minute  cells, 
which  is  the  embryo  of  the  future  organism. 

Prolix  (pro'liks),  a.  [L.  prolixus,  extended, 
prolix  — pro,  forth,  and  root  of  liqueo,  to 
flow.]  1.  Long  and  wordy;  extending  to  a 
great  length;  diffuse;  as,  a  prolix  oration;  a 
prolixpoem;  a  prolix  sermon. — 2.  Indulging 
in  lengthy  discourse;  discussing  at  great 
length ;  tedious ;  as,  a  prolix  speaker  or 
writer. — 3.t  Of  long  duration.  'A  term  too 
prolix. '  Ayliffe.—Svy.  Long,  diffused,  pro- 
longed, protracted,  tedious,  tiresome,  weari- 
some. 

Prolixioust  (pro-lik'si-us),  a.  Dilatory;  te- 
dious; prolix.  Shak. 

Prolixity  (pro-lik'si-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  prolix;  great  length ;  minute 
detail :  applied  to  discourses  and  writings. 
'  Elaborate  and  studied  prolixity  in  proving 
such  points  as  nobody  calls  in  question.' 
Warburton. — 2.  Material  extension  of  length. 
' Prolixity  of  shade. '  Cowper.  [Rare.] 

Prolixly  (pro-liks'li),  ode.  In  a  proIU  man- 
ner; at  great  length. 

Prolixness  (pro-liks'nes),  n.  Same  as  Pro- 
lixity. Adam  Smith. 

Prollt  (prol),  v.t.  [Old  form  of  prowl.}  To 
search  or  prowl  after;  to  rob;  to  plunder. 

By  how  many  tricks  did  he  proll  money  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom  !  Barrow. 

Prollet  (prol),  v.i.  To  prowl;  to  go  about 
in  search  of  a  thing. 

To  what  rational  purpose  should  men  proll  and 
labour!  South. 

Proller  t  (prol'er),  n.  A  prowler;  a  thief;  a 
robber.  'Like  prollers  and  impostors.' 
Chapman. 

Prolocutor  (pro-lok'u-ter),  n.  [L,  from  pro- 
loquor  —  pro,  for,  and  loquor,  locutus,  to 
speak.)  1.  One  who  speaks  for  another. 
[Rare.  1  —  2.  The  speaker  or  chairman  of  a 
convocation.  In  the  convocation  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  there  are  two 
prolocutors,  one  of  the  higher  house  of  con- 
vocation, the  other  of  the  lower  house ;  the 
latter  ofwhomis  chosen  by  the  lower  house, 
and  presented  to  the  bishops  of  the  higher 
house  as  their  prolocutor,  that  is.  the  person 
by  whom  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
intend  to  deliver  their  resolutions  to  the 
upper  house,  and  have  their  own  house 
especially  ordered  and  governed. 

They  chose  a  man  as  their  prolocutor  who  had 
been  forward  in  the  worst  conduct  of  the  university 


of  Oxford.  Hallan 

Prolocutorshlp  (pro-lok'u-fc 
office  or  station  of  a  prolocutor. 


i-ter-Bhip),  n.  The 


Prologize  (pro'log-iz),  v.i.  pret.  prologized; 
ppr.  prologizing.  To  deliver  a  prologue. 

Newton's  theory  is  the  circle  of  generalization 
which  includes  all  the  others ; — the  highest  point  of 
the  inductive  ascent : — the  catastrophe  of  the  philo- 
sophic drama  to  which  Plato  had  prologized. 

Wknvell. 

Prologlzer  (prolog-Iz-er),  n.  One  who  makes 
prologues.  [Rare.  ] 

Prologue  (pro'log),  n.  [Fr.;  L.  prologue; 
Gr.  prolofjoK — pro,  before,  and  lego,  to  speak.  ] 
l.The  preface  or  introduction  to  a  discourse 
or  performance,  chiefly  the  discourse  or 
poem  spoken  before  a  dramatic  performance 
or  play  begins. 

I'll  read  you  the  whole,  from  beginning  to  end, 
with  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  ana  allow  time  for 
the  music  between  the  acts.  Sheridan. 

2.  The  speaker  of  a  prologue  on  the  stage. 
'  Enter  prologue. '    Shak. 
Prologue  (pro'log),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  prolotrued; 
ppr.  prologuing.    To  introduce  with  a  formal 
prologue  or  preface;  to  preface. 

Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues.    Shak. 

Prolong  (pro-longO,  v.t.     [Fr.  prolonger— L. 

pro,  forth,  and  longltx.     See  LONG.]    1.  To 
'  lengthen  in  time;  to  extend  the  duration  of; 

to  lengthen  out. 

I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much.  .Milton. 

2.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time. 

For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided 

As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolong 'd.    Ska*. 


3.  To  extend  in  space  or  length ;  as,  to  pro- 
long a  straight  line:  used  aho  reflexively  in 
this  sense. 

On  each  side,  the  countless  arches  prolong  them- 
selves. Raskin. 

Prolong  (pro-Ions'),  »•«•  To  Pit  off  to  a 
distant  time. 

Proloagatet  (pro-long'gat),  v.t.  To  prolong; 
to  lengthen. 

Prolongation  (pro-long-ga'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  prolonging  or  lengthening  in  time  or 
space;  as,  the  prolongation  of  a  line.  '  The 
prolongation  of  life.'  Bacon. — 2.  A  part  pro- 
longed; an  extension;  as,  the  prolongation 
of  a  mountain  range.— a  Extension  of  time 
by  delay  or  postponement.  '  The  prolonga- 
tion of  days  for  payment. '  Bacon. 

Prqlpnge  (pro-lonj'), n.  [Fr.  See  PROLONG.] 
Milit.  a  strong  rope  occasionally  used  in 
field-artillery  to  drag  a  gun-carriage  without 
a  limber,  when  it  is  necessary  to  retire 
firing  through  a  street  or  narrow  defile. 

Prolonger  (pro-long'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  prolongs  or  lengthens  in  time  or 
space.  '  Temperance,  thou  prolonger  of  life. ' 
W.  Hay. 

Prolongment  ( pro-long'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  prolonging  or  state  of  being  prolonged ; 
prolongation. 

Though  he  himself  may  have  been  so  weak  as 
earnestly  to  decline  death,  and  endeavour  the  utmost 
proloHgtneiit  of  his  own  uneligible  state. 

Shaftesbury. 

Prolusion  (pro-lu'zhon),  n.  [L.  prolusio,  a 
prelude — pro,  before,  and  ludo,  lusum,  to 
play.]  1.  A  prelude  to  a  game  or  entertain- 
ment ;  hence,  a  prelude,  introduction,  or 
preliminary  generally. 

Our  Saviour  having  mentioned  the  beginnings  of 
sorrows  .  .  .  and  prolusions  of  this  so  bloody  day. 

2.  An  essay  or  preparatory  exercise  in  which 
the  writer  tries  his  own  strength,  or  throws 
out  some  preliminary  remarks  on  a  subject 
which  he  intends  to  treat  more  profoundly. 

Promanation  (pro-ma-na'shon),  n.  [I,,  pro, 
forth,  and  manatio,  manationis,  a  flowing, 
from  mono,  to  flow.]  The  act  of  flowing 
forth;  emanation.  'Promanation  ...  of 
the  rayes  of  light. '  Dr.  H.  More. 

Promenade  (pro-me-nad'),».  [Fr.,  frompre- 
mener,  from  L.L.  promindre,  to  drive  for- 
wards or  along — pro,  forward,  and  L.  mino, 
mindre,  to  drive  with  threats,  to  drive  ani- 
mals, from  mina,  a  threat.]  1.  A  walk  for 
pleasure  and  show  or  exercise.— 2.  A  place 
for  walking.  'No  unpleasant  walk  or  pro- 
menade for  the  unconfined  portion  of  some 
solitary  prisoner.'  Montagu. 

Promenade  (pro-me-nad'),  v.i.  pret.  prome- 
naded; ppr.  promenading.  To  walk  for 
amusement,  show,  or  exercise.  Tennyson. 

Promenader  (pro-me-nad'er),  n.  One  who 
promenades. 

Promerltt  (pro-me'rit),  v.t.  [L.  promereo, 
promeritum  —  pro,  and  mereo,  to  merit.  ] 

1.  To  oblige;  to  confer  a  favour  on. 

He  loves  not  God :  no,  not  whiles  He  promerils 
him  with  His  favours.  Up.  Hall. 

2.  To  deserve;  to  procure  by  merit. 

Acknowledging  and  confessing  freely  there  is  no- 
thing in  ourselves  which  can  effect  it  or  deserve  it 
for  us,  nothing  in  any  other  creature  which  can  pro- 
merit  or  procure  it  to  us.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Promeropidffl  (pro-me-rop'i-de),  n.  pi.  The 
sun-birds,  a  family  of  tenuirostral  insesso- 
rial  birds.  Called  also  Nectariniadaz  (which 
see). 

Fromerops  (pro-me'rops),  n.    [Gr.  pro,  be- 


Promerops  superba. 

fore,  and  merops,  bee-eater.]    A  genus  of 
insessorial  birds,  many  of  which  are  remark - 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  icig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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•Me  fur  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  and  IU 
ainguUr  arrangement  They  bare  a  lunglah 
bill  an  extensible  tongue,  and  feed  upon 
Insects,  soft  fruita,  and  the  saccharine  j  uicei 
of  plant*.  One  species,  f.  tuptrta,  Is  a 
native  of  New  Guinea;  another,  P.  crythro- 
rhynrhut.  It  a  native  of  Africa. 
Promethean  (I>r6-me'the-an).a.  [From/Vo- 
iiuthtuM,  lit  the  tore-thinker  Prometheus, 
according  to  one  of  the  Greek  legends,  waa 
a  ton  of  the  Titan  Impetus.  He  took  pity 
on  the  misery  of  mankind,  who  knew  not 
how  to  cook;  he  Mole  Are  from  heaven, 
Imparting  It  to  mortals,  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
enraged  at  the  favour  thh  gift  procured 
him.  canted  him  to  be  chained  to  a  rock  on 
Mount  Caucuui.  where  an  eagle  during  the 
day  devoured  hit  liver,  which  grew  again 
at  night)  1.  Pertaining  to  Prometheus. 
Hence— 1  PoaNtalng  life-giving  qualities. 
•That  Prmiutktan  heat  that  can  thy  light 
relume. '  Shak. 

Promethean  (pro-me'the-an),  n.  1.  A  kind 
of  ludfer- match.  —  I  A  small  glau  tube 
containing  lulphuric  acid,  and  surrounded 
by  an  Inflammable  mixture  which  It  ignited 
on  being  pressed :  formerly  used  for  afford- 
ing a  ready  light 

Prominence  ( prom'i-nens ),  n.  [L.  promi- 
nentia,  from  promineo  —  pro,  forward,  and 
minto.  to  project]  1.  A  standing  out  from 
the  surface  of  something ;  that  which  juts 
out;  protuberance;  as,  the  prominence  of  a 
joint;  the  prominence  of  a  rock  or  cliff;  the 
prominence  of  the  nose.  —  2.  State  of  being 
prominent  among  men ;  conspicuousness ; 
distinction. 

Prominency  (prom'l-nen-sl),  n.  Same  as 
Prominence.  Addison. 
Prominent  (prom'l-neiit),  a.  {L  prominent. 
See  above.  ]  1.  Standing  uut  beyond  the  line 
or  surface  of  something;  jutting;  protuber- 
ant ;  in  high  relief ;  as,  a  prominent  figure 
on  a  vase.—  2.  Standing  out  from  among  the 
multitude;  distinguished  al*  vj  others;  as, 
a  prominent  character.  —3.  Likely  to  attract 
special  attention  from  its  size,  position,  &c. ; 
principal ;  most  visible  or  striking  to  the  eye; 
conspicuous;  as,  the  figure  of  a  man  or  of  a 
building  holds  a  prominent  place  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

Prominently  (prom'l-nent-li).adt>.  In  a  pro- 
minent manner;  so  as  to  stand  out  beyond 
the  other  parti ;  eminently ;  in  a  striking 
manner;  conspicuously. 
Promiscuity  (pro-mls-kO'i-tl).  n.  1.  Pro- 
miscuousnest.  Eclec.  Jttv.—l  Promiscuous 
marriage,  as  among  some  races  of  people. 
H.  Spencer. 

Promiscuous  (pro  mis'ku  us),  a.  [L  pro- 
miseuus,  from  promijtceo  -pro,  and  misceo, 
to  mix  or  mingle.  See  Mix.  ]  1.  Consisting 
of  individuals  united  in  a  body  or  mass 
without  order;  confused;  mingled  indis- 
criminately. 

In  ruahed  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd. 
Dryaen. 

t.  Forming  part  of  a  mingled  or  confused 
crowd  or  mass. 

Thai,  like  the  public  Inn.  provides  a  treat, 
nherc  each  promiscuous  guest  sits  down  to  eat. 

8.  Distributed  or  applied  without  order  or 
discrimination;  common;  Indiscriminate; 
not  restricted  to  an  Individual;  as  pro- 
miscuous Intercourse. 

Promiscuous  love  by  marriage  was  restrained. 

Promiscuously  (pro  mia'kii-us-li).  adv.  In 
a  promiscuous  manner:  (a)  In  a  crowd  or 
mass  without  order;  with  confused  mixture; 
Indiscriminately;  as,  men  of  all  classes  pro- 
miscuously assembled;  particles  of  different 
earths  promiscuously  united  (!>)  Without 
distinction  of  kinds. 

IJk«  beasu  and  birds  promiscuously  they  Join. 

Prpmiscuousness  (pro-mls'ku-us-nes)Tn. 
ITle  state  or  (|iialily  of  lielng  promiscuous, 
or  of  being  mixed  without  order  or  distinc- 
tion. 

Promise  (prom'li),  n.  \ri.pmmeur.ttnm 
L  promuntm,  from  promitto,  to  send  before 
or  forward—  pro,  before,  and  mitto,  to  send  ] 
1.  A  declaration,  written  or  verbal,  made  by 
one  person  to  another,  which  binds  the  per- 
son who  makes  It  to  do  or  forliear  a  certain  ] 
act  specified;  a  declaration  which  gives  to 
»e  parson  to  whom  It  Is  made  a  right  to 
expect  or  to  claim  the  performance  or  for- 
•"•arance  of  some  act;  especially,  a  declara- 
tion that  something  will  be  done  or  given 
forthe  benefit  of  another;  as,  to  make  a 
«««•<•«;  to  perform  a  promts*. 


And  be  these  Juggling  (ends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope.  Shall. 

2.  In  lain,  a  declaration,  verbal  or  written, 
made  by  one  person  to  another  for  a  good 
or  valuable  consideration,  in  the  nature  of 
a  covenant,  by  which  the  promiser  binds 
himself  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  his  legal 
representatives,  to  do  or  forbear  some  act ; 
and  gives  to  the  promisee  a  legal  right  to 
demand  and  enforce  a  fulfilment. — Promise 
and  offer.  In  Scot*  la w  an  offer  is  a  proposal 
made  by  the  offerer  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  offer  Is  addressed,  to  give  or  to  do  some- 
thing either  gratuitously  or  on  an  onerous 
consideration,  A  promise  is  an  offer,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  promiser,  from  the 
nature  of  his  proposal,  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  wait  for  the  other  party's  assent,  which 
he  takes  it  for  granted  will  be  given  as  soon 
as  the  offer  is  known.  An  offerer  Is  not 
bound  till  bis  offer  is  accepted.  A  promiser 
is  bound  as  soon  as  the  promise  reaches  the 
party  to  whom  it  Is  made.  A  promise  may 
be  absolute  or  conditional,  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, express  or  implied.  An  absolute  pro- 
mue must  be  fulfilled  at  all  events.  The 
obligation  to  fulfil  a  conditional  promise 
depends  on  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tion- An  unlawful  promise  is  not  binding, 
because  it  is  void;  for  it  is  incompatible 
with  a  prior  paramount  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  An  express  promise  is 
one  expressed  In  words  or  writing.  An  im- 
plied promise  is  one  which  reason  and  jus- 
tice dictate.  If  I  hire  a  man  to  perform  a 
day's  labour,  without  any  declaration  that 
I  will  pay  him,  the  law  presumes  a  promise 
on  my  part  that  I  will  give  him  a  reasonable 
reward.,  and  will  enforce  such  implied  pro- 
mise. A  promise  without  deed  is  said  to 
be  by  parol,  and  the  term  is  usually  applied 
to  engagement  by  pnrol  only,  a  promise  by 
deed  being  technically  called  a  covenant. — 

3.  Ground  or  basis  of  expectation ;  earnest ; 
pledge. 

For  never  saw  \  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray. 
A/atnutay. 

4.  That  which  affords  a  ground  or  basis  for 
hope  or  for  expectation  of  future  distinction; 
as,  a  youth  of  great  promise.    '  There  buds 
the  promise  of  celestial  worth.'    Young. 

My  native  country  was  full  of  youthful  promise. 

Irving. 

5.  That  which  is  promised ;  fulfilment  or 
grant  of  what  is  promised. 

And  .  .  .  commanded  them  that  they  should  not 
depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  ti\f  promise  ot 
the  Father.  Ac.  I.  4. 

Promise  (prpm'is),  »  t  pret.  &  pp.  promised; 
ppr.  promising.  1.  To  make  a  promise  of;  to 
engage  to  do.  give,  grant,  or  procure  for 
tome  one;  especially  to  engage  that  some 
benefit  will  be  conferred ;  as,  to  promise  a 
visit  to  a  friend ;  to  promise  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  to  promise  the  payment  of 
money.— 2  To  afford  reason  to  expect;  as. 
the  year  promises  a  good  harvest. — To  be 
promised,  an  old  phrase  meaning  to  have  an 
engagement. 

Catsii,,.  Will  yon  sup  with  me  to-night,  Cascat 
Caica.  No,  /  am  promised  lottXi,  Shak. 

Promise  (prom'is), ».  t.  pret.  &  pp.  promised; 
ppr.  promising.  1.  To  assure  one  by  a  promise 
or  binding  declaration;  as,  the  man  pro- 
mises fair;  let  us  forgive  him.— 2.  To  afford 
hopes  or  expectations;  to  give  ground  to 
expect  good ;  as,  the  youth  promises  to  be 
an  eminent  man. —  3.  To  stand  sponsor. 
[Rare.] 

There  were  those  who  knew  him  near  the  king. 
And  promised  for  him;  and  Arthur  made  him  knight. 
Tennyson. 

—I  promise  you,  I  declare  to  you ;  I  assure 
you:  used  indifferently  of  good  or  evil,  but 
more  commonly  of  evil,  or  of  anything  won- 
derful. 

Will  not  the  Indies  be  afraid  of  the  HonT 
...        I  fear  it  1 promise  you.  Shak. 

—To  promise  one'i  lelf,  to  have  strong  con- 
fidence or  expectation  of ;  to  assure  one's 
self. 

I  dare  promise  myself  you  wilt  attest  the  truth  of 
all  I  have  advanced.  Rambler. 

Promise-breach  (prom'is-brech),  n.  Vio- 
lation of  promise.  Shak. 

Promise-breaker  (prom'is-brak-er),  n.  A 
violator  of  promises. 

He's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  end- 
less liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker.  Shak. 

Promise-crammed  (prom'is-kramd),   a. 

Crammed  or  stuffed  with  promises.    Shak. 
Promisee  ( prom  -  is  -  e' ).  n.     The  person  to 

whom  a  promise  is  made. 


Promisor  (prom'Is-erX  n.  One  who  nro- 
mises;  one  who  engages,  assures,  stipulate. 
or  covenants. 

Promising  (prom'is-lng),o.  Giving  promise- 
affording  just  expectations  of  good;  afford- 
ing reasonable  ground  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  looking  as  if  likely  to  turn  out  well  • 
as,  a  promising  youth ;  a  promising  pro*! 
pect.  '  Most  promising  able  man  '  /,,/ 
Lyttun. 

Promisingly  (prom'is-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  pro- 
mising  manner. 

Promisor  (proin'is-or),  n.    In  law,  one  who 
promises.  [It  is  pronounced  promisor1  when 
used  In  opposition  to  promisee  ] 
Promlsslve  (pro-mis'lv),  a.    Making  or  im- 
plying a  promise.    [Bare.] 
Promlssprlly  (prom'is-o-ri-HX  adv.  By  war 
of  promise. 

Promissory  (prom'is-o-ri),  a.  Containing! 
promise  or  binding  declaration  of  some- 
thing to  be  done  or  foreborne. — Promissory 
note,  a  writing  which  contains  a  promise  of 
the  payment  of  money  or  the  delivery  of 
property  to  another,  at  or  before  a  time 
specified,  in  consideration  of  value  received 
by  the  promiser. 

Promontl  (prom'ont),  n.    A  promontory. 
The  waving  sea  can  with  each  nood 
Bathe  some  high  promont.  Suckling. 

Promontorlum  (prom-on-Wri-urn),  n.  [L 
a  promontory.)    In  anat.  an  eminence  of 
the  internal  ear,  formed  by  the  outer  tide 
of  the  vestibule,  and  by  the  corresponding 
cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Promontory  (prom'on-to.ri).n.  [L  pronum- 
toriuin~pro,  forward,  and  mont,  numtu,  a 
mountain.)  A  high  point  of  land  or  rock 
projecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the  line  of 
coast;  a  headland.  It  properly  differs  from 
a  cape  in  denoting  high  land;  a  cape  maybe 
a  similar  projection  of  land  lUgh  or  low. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  aid 
spies  a  far-offshore  where  lie  would  tread.  Sltak. 

If  you  drink  tea  on  a  promontory  that  overhangs 
the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly.  Pope. 

Promote  (pr6-m6tO,  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  pro- 
moted; ppr.  promoting.  [L.  promotes,  from 
promoveo,  to  move  forward-pro,  forward, 
and  mooeo,  to  move  (whence  move,  motion 
Ac.).]  1.  To  contribute  to  the  growth,  en- 
largement, or  excellence  of,  as  of  anything 
valuable ;  to  contribute  to  the  increase  or 
power  of,  as  of  anything  evil ;  to  forward ; 
to  advance ;  as,  to  promote  learning,  know- 
ledge, virtue,  or  religion ;  to  promote  vice 
and  disorder.  — 2.  To  excite;  to  stir  up;  at, 
to  promote  mutiny.  — 3.  To  exalt  or  raise  to 
a  higher  post  or  position;  to  elevate;  to  pre- 
fer in  rank  or  honour. 

1  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honour. 

Num.  xxii.  i; 

Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee ;  she  shall 
bring  thee  to  honour.  Prov.  iv.  8. 

SYN.  To  forward,  advance,  further,  help, 
exalt,  prefer,  elevate,  dignify. 
Promote*  (pr6-m6t'X  c  i.    To  urge  on  or  In- 
cite another,  especially  to  a  wrong  act ;  to 
inform  against  another. 

Steps  in  this  false  spy .  tli  is  promoting  wretch. 
Closely  betrays  him  that  he  gives  to  each. 

Drayton. 

Promotementt  (pro-m6t'ment),  n.  Same  as 
Promotion.  Evelyn. 

Promoter  ( pr6-m6t'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  forwards,  advances,  or  promotes; 
an  encourager;  as,  a  promoter  of  charity.— 
2.  One  that  excites;  as,  a  promoter  of  sedi- 
tion.— 3.  One  that  aids  in  promoting  tome 
financial  undertaking ;  one  engaged  in  get- 
ting  up  a  joint-stock  company.  —  4.  t  An  in- 
former; specifically,  a  person  who  prose- 
cuted offenders  as  an  informer  in  his  own 
name  and  the  king's,  having  part  of  the  fines 
or  penalties  for  reward. 

Informers  and  promoters  oppress  and  ruin  the 
estates  of  in.uiy  of  his  best  subjects. 

Promotion  (prd-md'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
promoting;  advancement;  encouragement: 
as,  the  promotion  of  virtue  or  morals :  the 
promotion  of  peace  or  of  discord.  —  2.  Ex- 
altation in  rank  or  honour;  preferment 

Promotion  Cometh  neither  from  the  cast  nor  from 
the  west,  nor  from  the  south.  Ps.  Ixxv.  6 

My  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction.    Mitte*. 

Promotlve  (pr6-m6'tiv),  a.  Tending  to  ad- 
vance or  promote;  tending  to  encourage. 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  (Stafford's)  ad- 
ministration had  been  equally  promotivt  ol 
ter's  interest,  and  that  of  the  subjects  committed  t" 
his  care.  Hiimt. 

Promovet  (pro-mov'X  ».f.  To  promote;  t« 
forward;  to  advance.  Suckling. 
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Promovent  (pro-mov'ent),  n.  The  plaintiff 
in  the  instance  court  of  the  admiralty. 

Promovert  (pro-mov'er),  n.    A  promoter. 

Prompt  (promt),  a.  [Fr.  prompt,  from  L. 
promptus,  brought  out,  hence  ftt  hand, 
ready,  quick,  from  promo,  promptum,  to 
bring  forth—  pro,  forth,  and  etno,  to  take.] 

1.  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occasion  de- 
mands.    'Very  discerning  and  prompt  in 
giving  orders.'   Clarendon.—  "I.  Acting  with 
cheerful  alacrity;  ready  and  willing;  as, 
prompt  in  obedience  or  compliance. 

Tell  him 
I'mpromft  to  lay  my  crown  at  's  feet.     Shak. 

3.  Given  or  performed  without  delay;  quick; 
ready;    not  delayed;  as,  he  manifested  a 
prompt  obedienoe;  he  yielded  prompt  assist- 
ance. *  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity.'  Shak. 

Prompt  eloquence 

Flowed  from  their  lips  in  prose  or  numerous  verse. 
Milton. 

4.  Hasty;  forward. 

I  was  too  hasty  to  condemn  unheard  ; 
And  you,  perhaps,  \oopronipt\\\  your  replies. 
Dry  den. 

5.  Inclined    or  disposed.     'Virtues  all    to 
which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt.'  Shak. 

6.  f  Unobstructed;  open.     Walton. 
Prompt  (promt),  v.t.     1.  To  move  or  excite 

to  action  or  exertion;  to  incite;  to  instigate; 
as,  ambition  prompted  Alexander  to  wish 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

Kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires.   Popt. 

2.  To  assist  a  speaker  when  at  a  loss  by  pro- 
nouncing the  words  forgotten  or  next  in 
Older;  as,  to  prompt  an  actor;  to  assist  a 
learner  by  suggesting  something  forgotten 
or  not  understood. 

He  needed  not  one  to  prompt  him,  because  he 
could  say  the  prayers  by  heart.  Stillingfleet. 

3.  To  dictate;  to  suggest  to  the  mind.  *  And 
whisp'ringangels#romp(  her  golden  dreams.' 
Pope.—  4.  t  To  remind;  to  give  notice  of. 

The  inconcealabte  imperfections  of  ourselves  will 
hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prompt  (promt),  n.  In  com.  a  limit  of  time 
given  for  payment  of  an  account  for  pro- 
duce purchased,  this  limit  varying  with  dif- 
ferent goods. 


Speculators  .  .  .are  required  to  pay  £2  per  chest,  to 
cover  any  probable  difference  of  price  which  might 
arise  before  the  expiration  of  the  prompt,  which,  for 


,  , 

this  article  (tea),  is  three  months.  y.  S.  Mill. 

Prompt-book  (promt'bnk),  n.    The  book 

used  by  a  prompter  of  a  theatre. 
Prompter  (promt'er),n.  l.Oue  that  prompts; 

one  that  admonishes  or  incites  to  action. 

We  understand  our  duty  without  a  teacher,  and 
acquit  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do  without  a 
prompter.  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Specifically  —  2.  One  placed  behind  the 
scenes  in  a  theatre,  whose  business  is  to  as- 
sist. the  actors  when  at  a  loss  by  uttering 
the  first  words  of  a  sentence  or  words  for- 
gotten; or  any  person  who  aids  a  public- 
speaker  when  at  a  loss  by  suggesting  the 
next  words  of  his  piece. 
Promptitude  (promt'i-tud),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  promptus,  ready.  See  PROMPT.]  1.  Readi- 
ness; quickness  of  decision  and  action  when 
occasion  demands. 

He  (Wilkes)  was  of  course  much  indebted  for 
much  of  the  effect  which  he  produced  in  society  to 
the  promptitude  and  skill  with  which  he  seized  the 
proper  moment  for  saying  his  good  things.  Craik. 

2.  Readiness  of  will;  cheerful  alacrity;  as, 
promptitude  in  obedience  or  compliance. 

Promptly  (promt'li),  adv.  In  a  prompt 
manner;  ie:ulily;  quickly;  expeditiously; 
cheerfully. 

Promptness  (promt'nes),  «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  prompt:  (a)  readiness; 
quickness  of  decision  or  action;  as,  the 
young  man  answered  questions  with  great 
promptness.  (&)  Cheerful  willingness;  alac- 
rity. 

They  seemed  desirous  to  prove  their  title  to  them 
by  their  thorough  discipline  and  by  ft\z\i  promptness 
to  execute  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  services. 
Prescott. 

Prompt-note  (promfnOt),  n.    In  com.  a 

note  of  reminder  of  the  day  of  payment  and 
sum  due,  &c.,  given  to  a  purchaser  at  a  sale 
of  produce.  See  PROMPT,  n. 

Promptuary  (prcmit'O-a-ri),  n.  [Fr.  promp- 
tuaire,  L.pronptuarium.]  That  from  which 
supplies  are  drawn;  a  storehouse;  a  maga- 
zine ;  a  repository.  'History,  that  great 
treasury  of  time  and  prompt  nary  of  heroic 
actions.'  Howcll. 

Prompture  (promt'ur),  n.  Suirirestion;  in- 
citement. 'Love's  prompture  deep.'  Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 

Promulgate  (pro-mulVat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
promulgated;  ppr.  promulgating.  [L.  pro- 


mulgo,  promulgatus,  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  promtlgo,  from  vulgus,  the  peo- 
ple, the  public.  See  VULGAR.]  To  make 
known  by  open  declaration,  as  laws,  de- 
crees, tidings,  A.I:.  ;  to  publish;  to  announce; 
to  proclaim. 

Those  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  promulgating  of 
the  gospel  had  far  different  instructions. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Promulgation  (pro-mul-ga'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  promulgating;  publication;  open  de- 
claration ;  as,  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
or  of  the  gospel 

The  stream  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  gone  as 
far,  it  hath  continued  as  long,  as  the  very  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Hooker. 

Promulgator  ( pro'mul-gat-er  or  pro-mul'- 
gat-er),  n.  One  who  promulgates  or  pub- 
lishes ;  one  who  makes  known  or  teaches 
publicly.  'An  old  legacy  to  the  promul- 
gators  of  the  law  of  liberty.'  Warburton. 

Promulge  (pro-mulj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pro- 
mulged;  ppr.  promulginy.  To  promulgate; 
to  publish  or  teach.  'But  then  that  privi- 
lege was  promulged  and  known.'  Hallam. 
'Extraordinary  doctrines  these  for  the  age 
in  which  they  were^romw^ed.'  Prescott 

Promulger  (pro-mulj'er),  n.  Same  as  Pro- 
mulgator. 'The  promulgers  of  our  religion, 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.'  Atterbury. 

Pronaos  (pro-na'os),  n.  [Gr.  pro,  before,  and 
naos,  a  temple.]  In  arch,  the  space  in  front 
of  the  naos  or  cella  of  a  temple;  a  vestibule 
or  portico.  See  NAOS. 

Pronation  (pro-na'shon),  n.  [From  L.  pro- 
mis,  having  the  face  downward.  ]  1.  That 
motion  of  the  arm  whereby  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  turned  downward ;  the  act  of  turn- 
ing the  palm  downward:  opposed  to  ntpina~ 
Hon.  —  2.  That  position  of  the  hand  when 
the  thumb  is  turned  toward  the  body  and 
the  palm  downward. 

Pronator  (pro-nat'er),  n.  A  muscle  of  the 
forearm  which  serves  to  turn  the  palm  of 
the  hand  downward;  opposed  to  supinator. 

Prone  (pron),  a.  [L.  promts,  hanging  or 
leaning  forwards,  prone,  from  pro,  before, 
forward;  cog.  Gr.prenet>,&kr.pravana,  prone.] 

1.  Bending  forward;  inclined;  not  erect. 

Toward  him  they  bend 
With  awful  reverence/rptt*.  Milton. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downward :  contrary 
to  supine.  ^S.  Hushing  or  falling  headlong 
or  downward.  '  Down thitherprowe in  flight' 
Milton.  —4.  Sipping  downward;    inclined. 
'A prone  and  sinking  land.'    Blackmore. 

Just  where  t\\e  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow.  Ttttnyxon. 

5.  Inclined  by  disposition  or  natural  tend- 
ency; prepense;  disposed:  usually  in  an  ill 
sense;  as,  men  prone  to  GV\\,  prone  to  strife, 
prone  to  intemperance,  prone  to  deny  the 
truth,  prone  to  change.  'As  prone  to  mis- 
chief as  able  to  perform't.'  Shak. — 6.  Ready 
and  eager.  Shak. 

Pronely  (pron'li),  adv.  In  a  prone  manner 
or  position;  so  as  to  bend  downwards. 

Proneness  (pron'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
prone:  (a)  the  state  of  bending  downward; 
as,  the  proneness  of  beasts  that  look  down- 
ward :  opposed  to  the  erect-ness  of  man. 
(6)  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
ward: contrary  to  supineness.  (c)  Descent; 
declivity;  as,  the  proneness  of  a  hill,  (d)  In- 
clination of  mind,  heart,  or  temper ;  pro- 
pensity ;  disposition ;  as,  proneness  to  self- 
gratification  or  to  self -justification.  'The 
proneness  of  good  men  to  commiserate 
want.'  Atterbury. 

Prong  (prong),  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of 
prog,  to  prod,  to  prick;  comp.  W.  procio,  to 
thrust,  to  poke.]  1.  A  sharp  pointed  instru- 
ment. 'Prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron.'  <?. 
Sandys.— 2.  The  spike  of  a  fork  or  of  a  simi- 
lar instrument;  as,  a  fork  of  two  or  three 
prongs.  —  3.  A  pointed  projection ;  as,  the 
prongs  of  a  deer's  antlers. 

Prong  (prong),  v.t.    To  stab,  as  with  a  fork. 

Dear  brethren,  let  us  tremble  before  those  august 

portals.     I  fancy  them  guarded  by  grooms  of  the 

chamber  with  flaming  silver  forks  with  which  they 

prong  all  those  who  Have  not  the  right  of  the  etttre'e. 

Thackeray. 

Prong-buck  (prong'buk),  n.  A  species  of 
antelope,  the  Antilocarpa  americana,  or  A. 
furdfer,  which  inhabits  the  western  parts 
of  North  America,  where  it  is  called  the 

?oat,  and  by  the  Canadian  hunters,  cabrit. 
t  frequents  the  plains  in  summer  and  the 
mountains  in  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
hollow-horned  ruminants,  and  the  only  living 
one  in  which  the  horny  sheath  is  branched, 
branching  being  otherwise  peculiar  to  deer 
which  have  bony  antlers.  See  CAVICORNIA. 


Prong-hoe  (prong'ho),  n.  A  hoe  with  prongs 
to  break  the  earth. 

Prong -horn  (prong 'horn),  n.  Same  as 
Prong-buck. 

Pronityt  (pron'i-ti),  n.  Same  as  Proneness. 
Sir  T.  More. 

Pronominal  (pro-nom'in-al),  a.  [L.  prono- 
men.  See  PRONOUN.]  Belonging  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  pronoun. 

Pronomlnally  (pro-nom'in-aMi),  adv.  With 
the  effect  of  a  pronoun. 

Prononce  (pro-non-sa),  a.  [Fr.]  Lit.  pro- 
nounced; hence,  strongly  marked  or  defined; 
decided,  as  in  manners  or  character. 

Pronoun  (pro'noun),  n.  [From  pro,  for,  and 
noun;  L.  prvnomen — pro,  for,  and  nomen,  a 
name,  a  noun.]  In  gram,  a  word  used 
instead  of  a  noun  or  name,  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  it,  but  which  differs  from  a 
noun  in  that  it  neither  designates  its  object 
in  virtue  of  the  qualities  which  it  possesses, 
nor  always  designates  the  same  object,  but 
designates  different  objects  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
personal  pronouns  in  English  are  1,  thou 
or  you,  he,  she,  it,  we,  ye,  and  they.  The 
last  is  used  for  the  name  of  things,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  persons. — Relative  pronouns 
are  such  as  relate  to  some  noun  going  be- 
fore called  the  antecedent;  as,  the  man 
who,  the  thing  which.  —  Interrogative  pro- 
nouns, those  which  serve  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, as  who?  which?  what? — Possessive  pro- 
nouns are  such  as  denote  possession,  as  my, 
thy,  his,  her,  mtr,  your,  and  their,— Demon- 
strative pronouns,  those  which  point  out 
things  precisely,  as  this,  that. — Distributive 
pronouns  are  each,  every,  either,  neither-  — 
Indefinite  prvnouns,  those  that  point  out 
things  indefinitely,  as  some,  other,  any,  one, 
all,  such.  Possessive,  demonstrative,  distri- 
butive, and  indefinite  pronouns,  haying  the 
properties  both  of  pronouns  and  adjectives, 
are  commonly  called  adjective  pronouns  or 
pronominal  adjectives. 

Pronounce  (pro-nouns'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
pronounced;  ppr.  pronouncing.  [Fr.  pro- 
noncer ;  L.  pronuntio,  pronuntiaius—pro, 
before,  and  nuntio,  to  announce,  declare, 
make  known;  comp.  announce.]  1.  To  form 
or  articulate  by  the  organs  of  speech;  to 
utter  articulately;  to  speak;  to  utter. 

What  may  this  mean?  language  of  man  pronounced 
By  tongue  of  brute.  Milton. 

2.  To  utter  formally,  officially,  or  solemnly; 
as,  the  court  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
death  on  the  criminal. 

On  all  those  who  tried  and  fail'd,  the  king 
Pronounced  a.  dismal  sentence.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  speak  or  utter  rhetorically;  to  deliver; 
as,  to  pronounce  an  oration. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you.  Shak. 

4.  To  declare  or  affirm ;  as,  he  pronounced 
the  book  to  be  a  libel ;  he  pronounced  the 
signature  to  be  a  forgery. 

Pronounce  (pro-nouns'),  v.i.  pret.  pro- 
nounced; ppr.  pronouncing.  To  speak  with 
confidence  or  authority;  to  make  declara- 
tion; to  utter  an  opinion.  'How confidently 
soever  men  pronounce  of  themselves.'  Dr. 
II.  More.  'Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it.' 
Tennyson. 

Pronounce!  (pro-nouns'),  n.  Declaration. 
'The  final  pronounce  or  canon.'  Milton. 

Pronounceable  (pro-nouns'a-bl),  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  pronounced  or  uttered. 

Pronounced,  (pro-nounsf),  a.  [Fr.  prononct, 
pronounced.]  Strongly  marked  or  defined  ; 
decided. 

Our  friend's  views  became  every  day  more  pro- 
nounced. Thackeray. 

Pronouncement  (pro  nouns'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  pronouncing ;  a  proclamation ;  a  for- 
mal announcement. 

Pronouncer  (pro-nouns'er),  n.  One  who 
utters  or  declares.  Ayli/e. 

Pronouncing  ( pro-nouns'ing),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  indicating.or  teachingpronunciation; 
as,  a  pronouncing  dictionary. 

Pronubial  (pro-nu'bi-al),  a.  [L.  pronuba, 
she  who  presides  over  marriage — pro,  for, 
and  nubo,  to  marry.]  Presiding  over  mar- 
riage. Congreve.  [Rare.  ] 

Prouucleus  (pro-nu'kle-us),  n.  In  physiol. 
a  small  mass  holding  the  position  of  a 
nucleus. 

Pronunciable  t  (pro-nun'si-a-bl),  a.  Pro- 
nounceable. 'Vowels pronunciable  by  the 
intertexture  of  a  consonant.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Pronuncial  (pro-nun'si-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  pronunciation. 

Prommciamento  (pro-nun'si-a-men"to),  n. 
Same  as  Pronunciamiento. 


ch,  cfiain;      ch.  So.  locA; 
VOL.  III. 


g.  0o;      i.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thiu;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig; 


zh,  azure.— See  KEY, 
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PronunclamlentoCpro-nun'the-a-ml-en''!^ 
n  [Sn.j  A  manifesto  or  proclamation ;  a 
formal  announcement  or  declaration :  a 
pronoun* fini-iit.  Frequently  written  I'ro- 
nitnei .imrnto. 

Pronunciation  (pro  nun'si-a"shonX  n.  [Fr. 
pronunciation,  (rum  L.  pronunciatio  See 
VmoxouNCB  )  1.  The  act  of  pronouncing  or 
uttering  with  articulation  ;  the  mode  of  ut- 
tering wordi  or  letten;  utterance;  as,  the 
pronunciation  of  syllables  or  wordi;  distinct 
or  Indistinct  pronunciation.—  2.  The  art  or 
manneruf  utteriiiit  a  discourse  publicly  with 
propriety  and  gracefulness :  now  called  de- 
livery. 

Pronunciative  (pro-nun'si-at-lv),  a.  I.  Of 
or  pertainiii.,'  t<>  pranndMlMi  pronuncia- 
tory.—  2  t  rttering confidently;  dogmatical. 
'The  confldent  and  pronuneiatm  school  of 
Aristotle.'  Baton. 

Pronundator  (prd-nuu'si-at-er),  n.  One 
who  pronounces. 

Pronunclatory  (pro-nun'sl-a-to-ri),  a.  Re- 
lating to  pronunciation. 
PnxBmlon  (prd-e'ml-on),  n.  [Gr.prooiinion. 
See  PROEM. J  An  opening  or  introduction; 
the  Introduction  to  a  poem  or  song;  a  pre- 
face; a  proem. 

Forgetful  how  my  rich  froamion  make! 

Thy  glory  Hy  along  the  Italian  fields. 

In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deny.       TennytfH. 

Proof  (prof),  n.    [Fr.  preuve.    See  PROVE  ] 

1.  Any  effort,  process,  or  operation  that  as- 
certains truth  or  fact;  a  t«st;  a  trial;  as,  to 
make  proof  of  a  person's  trustworthiness  or 
of  the  truth  of  a  statement     'Only  this 
proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make'     Shak.— 

2.  What  serves  as  evidence;  what  proves  or 
establishes;  acon>  Incing  token  or  argument; 
means  of  conviction ;  that  amount  of  evi- 
dence which  convinces  the  mind  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  truth  or  fact,  and  produces  belief. 

TriHes  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As/*»/«  of  holy  writ.  Slut*. 

it  The  thing  proved  or  experienced;  truth 
or  knowledge  gathered  by  experience ;  ex- 
perience. 

Tis  a  common  froff, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder.       Ska*. 

4.  The  state  of  having  been  tried  and  hav- 
ing  «UKK!  the  test ;  firmness  or  hardness 
th.it  resists  Impression,  or  yields  not  to 
force;  Impenetrability  of  physical  bodies- 
•peciflcally  applied  to  arms  of  defence;  im- 
penetrable arm  uir.  'In  strong  proof  of 
chattily  well-ann'd  . '  Shak  'Arms  of 
prim/'  Dryden.~S  A  test  applied  to  cer- 
tain manufactured  or  other  articles;  the  act 
of  testing  the  strength  of  alcoholic  spirits, 
10  called  from  a  mode  formerly  practised 
called  the  gunpowder-proof  Spirit  was 
poured  over  gunpowder  and  the  vapour  set 
fire  to.  If  it  lired  the  gunpowder  it  was 
over  proof.  If  it  damped  the  powder,  so 
IMS  the  spirit  burned  without  igniting  the 
powder,  it  was  tm-iVr  proof.  Hence  also 
the  degree  of  strength  In  spirit—  The  proof 
tpirit  of  commerce  lias  lieen  defined  by  act  of 
parliament  l»  be  'such  as  shall  at  the  tem- 
perature of  fifty-one  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  weigh  twelve-thirteenths  of 
•n  equal  measure  of  distilled  water.'  See 
under  AUTOHOL.—  Proof  of  gunpowder,  a 
test  of  strength,  one  ounce  of  powder  being 
used  with  a  24-pound  ball,  which  must  be 
driven  a  distance  of  not  less  than  250  yards 
--/  roof  of  ordnance  and  itna'.l  amu,  tests 
by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure  and  firing 
"••3  <*•"*•«•-•.  In  printing,  a  rough  im- 
presaion  of  •  sheet,  taken  for  correction 
A  first  proof  is  the  Imprension  taken  with 
•11  the  errors  of  workmanship  After  this 
is  corrected,  another  impression  Is  printed 
with  more  care,  to  send  to  the  author-  this 
Is  termed  a  eUan  proof.  When  this  Is  cor- 
reeled  by  the  author,  and  the  types  altered 
accordingly,  another  proof  is  taken  and  care- 
fully read  over:  tills  Is  called  the  preju 
ff~'-  'D  "W-  •»  Impression  taken  from 
JJ  engraving  to  prove  the  state  of  It  during 
progKM  of  executing  It ;  also,  an  early 
Impreuion.  or  one  of  a  limited  number, 
Uken  before  the  letters  to  be  invrted  are 
jnrmren  on  the  plate.  It  is  called  *  proof - 
impretfim  or  proof. print,  and  Is  considered 
the  beat,  because  taken  before  the  plate  is 
worn 

Proof  (profX  a  Impenetrable:  able  to  re- 
•1st,  physically  or  morally;  as.  water-proo/ 
•re-proo/.  proof  against  shot 

Mow  M  r<xn  shKMs  before  roar  hearts  and  «ght 
WKkfeara  am /r»ythan  shields.  S*,*. 

It  to  often  followed  by  to  or  again,!  before 


the  thing  resisted    '  I'rwfayaiiut  all  temp- 
tation.'   Milton. 

He  past  expression  lived, 

DrytUu. 


(In  its  adjectival  use  proof  is  elliptical  for 
of  proof.} 

Proof-arm  (prof  -arm'),  u.  (    To  arm  as  with 
proof  ;  to  arm  so  as  to  make  secure. 

A  delicate,  and  knows  it, 
And  out  of  that/ttxyWi/'Wj  herself.    Bean.  &  Ft. 


Proof  -house  (prof'hous),  n.  A  house 
fitted  up  for  proving  the  barrels  of  Ore- 
arms. 

Proofless  (prof'les).  a.  Wanting  sufficient 
evidence  to  induce  belief;  not  proved.  Boyle. 
Prooflessly  (  prof  '  les  -  li  ),  adc.  Without 
proof.  '  j'roojtemtly  asserted.  '  Boyle. 
Proof-plane  (prof'plan),  n.  In  elect,  a  small, 
thin  metallic  disc,  insulated  on  a  non-con- 
ducting handle,  by  which  electricity  may  be 
carried  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  used 
in  experiments  on  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity on  conductors.  When  it  is  laid  against 
the  surface  whose  electric  density  it  is  in- 
tended to  measure,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  surface,  and  takes  the  charge  due 
to  the  area  which  it  covers,  which  charge  may 
be  carried  to  an  electrometer  and  tested 

Proof-print  (prof'print),  n.  See  PROOF,  n.  7. 

Proof-sheet  (prof'shet),  «.  In  printing,  a 
rough  impression  of  a  sheet.  See  PROOF  »  6 

Proof-spirit  (prof'spi-rit),  n.  Spirit  of  a 
certain  alcoholic  strength.  See  PROOF,  n.  5. 

Proof-text  (prof'lekst),  n.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  relied  upon  for  proving  a  doc- 
trine, Ac. 

Pro-ostracum  (pro-os'tra  kum),  n.  In  zool 
the  horny  pen  of  the  belemnite.  Huxley. 

Prop  (prop),  n.  (Probably  a  Celtic  word: 
Ir.  propa,  Gael,  prop,  a  prop  or  support; 
but  the  word  also  occurs  in  the  other  Teu- 
tonic languages  besides  English  :  D.  proppen, 
to  prop  or  support  ;  Dan  prop,  Sw.  propp,  G. 
prop)  A  cork.a  stopper.  J  That  which  sustains 
an  incumbent  weight;  that  on  which  any- 
thing rests  for  support  ;  a  fulcrum  ;  a  sup- 
port ;  a  stay  ;  as.  a  prop  for  vines  ;  a  prop 
for  an  old  building. 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the/™/ 
That  doth  sustain  my  house.  .v'l.rf 

Prop  (prop),  r.t.  pret  &  pp  propped;  ppr 
propping  1  To  support  or  prevent  from 
falling  by  placing  something  under  or 
against  ;  as,  to  prop  a  fence  or  an  old  build- 
ing. —2  To  support  by  standing  under  or 
against;  as,  a  pillar  to  prop  tip  a  roof.  '  Till 
the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent 
sky.'  J'ope—  3  To  support;  to  sustain  in  a 
general  sense  ;  as,  to  prop  a  declining  in- 
stitution. 

Propaedeutic,  Propaedeutical  (pro-pc-du'- 
tik.  pro-pe-du'tik-al).  a  Pertaining  to  pro- 
pmleutlcs  or  the  introduction  to  any  art  or 
science;  pertaining  to  or  giving  preliminary 
instruction  ;  instructing  beforehand. 

Propaedeutics  (pro-pe-du'tiks),  «.  [Or. 
propaidewi,  to  instruct  beforehand,  from 
pro,  Iwfore,  and  paideua,  to  instruct,  to 
educate,  from  paw,  paidot,  a  child  )  The 
preliminary  learning  connected  with  any  art 
or  science;  the  body  of  knowledge  and  of 
rules  necessary  for  the  study  of  some  par- 
ticular art.  science,  Ac. 

Propagable  (  prop  '  a  -  ga  -  1>]  ),  a.  [  See  PRO- 
PAOATE.  J  1  Capable  of  being  propagated  or 
of  being  continued  or  multiplied  by  natural 
generation  or  production. 

Such  creatures  as  are  prrwluced  each  by  its  peculiar 
seed  constitute  a  distinct  fefafaHtson  of  creatures. 

2  Capable  of  being  spread  or  extended  byany 
means,  as  tenets,  doctrines,  or  principles 
Propaganda  (prop-a-gan'da),  n.  [L.  See 
PROFAOATF.  J  1.  A  name  generally  given  to 
those  institutions  by  means  of  which  Chris- 
tianity is  propagated  in  heathen  countries 
more  particularly  to  an  association,  the  con- 
gregation <le  propaganda  Me  (for  propagat- 
ing the  faith),  establishe.l  at  Rome  by  Gre- 
gory XV  in  1622  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
Koman  Catholicism  throughout  the  world 
now  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions.  Hence—  2.  Any 
kind  of  Institution  orsystemforproselytizing 
or  for  propagatingapcculiarsetof  doctrines. 

(In  France)  on  the  one  hand  (here  is  the  clerico- 
monarchical  tradition,  which  seeks  order  by  the 
suppression  of  individual  reason  and  nationally. 
ties;  on  the  other  hand  there  ii  an  anarchist  f'*>- 
{MS,  which  promises  prosperity  and  unfunded 
pleasure  through  the  suppression  of  churches  and 
governments.  Cetiltmf.  Rev. 

The  rules  of  the  association  (the  National  Secular 
Society!  inform  us  th.it  It  is  the  duty  of  an  'active 
member  to  promote  the  circulation  of  secular  liter*. 


ture  and  | 
fail 


'<!  K'nerally  to  aid  the  Free-thought/r..,. 
of  Ru  neighbourhood.  Sal  K,F 

Propagandism  (prop-a-gand'izm).  a  n  i  i,, 
propaganda.]  The  system  or  practice  of 
propagating  tenets  or  principles. 

The  governor-general  rejoins  that  religious  fref., 
fauJtia,  would  most  certainly  r..me  the  resentment 
of  the  natives,  and  produce  an  explosion  of  religious 
passions  which  would  end  In  a  religious  war 

Propagandist  (prop-a-gand'istx"n""/NrVom 
propaganda.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  spread  of  any  system  of  principles. 

Bonaparte  selected  a  body  to  compose  his  Sanhe- 
drim  of  political  /wo/n.f.i/irfiK,.  R.  U'altli. 


. 

Propagate  (prop'a-gat),  ».(.  pret.  &  pp  pro- 
payated;  ppr.  propagating.  (L.  propago 
propagatw,  to  peg  down,  to  set,  to  propa- 
gate, to  enlarge—  pro,  before,  forward,  and 
pay,  root  of  pango,  to  fasten,  fix,  set,  plant 
(whence  paction,  compact,  impinge,  AcA] 
1.  To  continue  or  multiply  by  generation  or 
successive  reproduction  ;  to  cause  to  repro- 
duce itself:  applied  to  animals  and  plants; 
as,  to  propagate  a  breed  of  horses  or  sheep  • 
to  propagate  any  species  of  fruit-tree. 

It  is  an  elder  brother's  duty  so 
1oSrof,t£tile  his  family  and  name.         Onoay. 

2  To  spread  from  person  to  person  or  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  carry  forward  or  onward  ; 
to  diffuse  ;  to  extend  ;  as,  to  propagate  a  re- 
port; to  propagate  the  Christian  religion.— 

3.  t  To  augment  ;  to  increase. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast, 
Which  thou  »i\l  frpfafate.  SAat. 

4.  To  generate  ;  to  beget  ;  to  produce  ;  to 
originate. 

Superstitious  notions  frepagattti  in  infancy  are 
hardly  ever  totally  eradicated.  XieAantMm. 

SYN.  To  multiply,  continue,  increase,  spread, 
diffuse,  disseminate,  promote 
Propagate  (prop'a-gat),  r.t.  To  have  young 
or  issue;  to  be  reproduced  or  multiplied  by 
generation,  or  by  new  shoots  or  plants. 
•To  draw  nutrition,  propagate  and  rot.' 
Pope. 

No  need  that  thou 

Should'st  propaeali,  already  infinite. 

And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one. 
MOum. 

Propagation  (prop  -a-ga'  slum),  >».  (L 
prupagatio,  propagatiomo.  a  propagating  of 
vines  and  trees.  ]  1.  The  act  of  propa- 
gating; the  continuance  or  multiplication 
of  the  kind  or  species  by  generation  or  re- 
production ;  as,  the  propagation  of  animals 
or  plants.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants 
propagation  is  effected  naturally  by  means 
of  seeds  ;  hut  many  plants  are  also  propa- 
gated by  the  production  of  runners  or  lateral 
shoots,  which  spread  along  the  surface  •  f 
the  soil,  and  root  at  the  joints  or  buds, 
from  which  they  send  up  new  plants.  Plants 
are  also  propagated  by  suckers  or 
shoots  from  the  roots,  and  by  various  other 
natural  means.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
artificially  by  cuttings,  grafting,  budclni. 
inarching,  Ac. 

There  is  not  in  nature  any  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, but  all  come  by  propagation.  Ray. 

2  The  spreading  or  extension  of  anything  ; 
diffusion;  as.  the  propagation  of  reports; 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
pagans.—  3  t  Increase;  extension;  auxinrii- 
tation  ;  enlargement.  '  The  propagation  <  >f 
their  empire.  South. 

Propagatlve  (prop'a-gat-iv),  a.  Having 
the  power  of  propagation  ;  propagating. 

Every  man  owes  more  of  his  being  to  Almighty 
Cod  than  to  his  natural  parents,  whose  very  frcfm- 
rativt  faculty  was  at  first  given  to  the  human  nature 
Dy  the  only  virtue,  efficacy,  and  energy  of  the  d 
commission  and  institution.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

Propagator  (prop'a-gat-er),  n.  One  »li" 
propagates;  one  who  continues  by  genera- 
tion or  successive  production  ;  one  who 
causes  to  spread;  a  promoter.  'Socrates 
the  greatest  propagator  of  morality.'  Ad- 
duon.  The  term  is  given  in  nurseries  to  one 
whose  business  It  is  to  propagate  plum 
budding;  grafting,  &c. 

Propago  (pro-  pa'go),  n.  (L.,a  layerorsli- 
A  term  applied  by  the  older  botam- 
the  branch  laid  down  in  the  process  of 
layering 

Propagulum  (prt-pag'u-lum),  n.  In  but  an 
olfshoot  or  germinating  bud  attached  by  > 
tbickish  stalk  to  the  parent  plant  lialfour. 

Propale  (pro  -pal'),  c.t.  To  publish;  to 
disclose.  Sir  »'.  Sevtt.  [Scotch.] 

Proparent  (pro'pa-rent),  n.  One  who  stands 
in  the  place  of  a  parent 

Proped  (pro'ped),  n.  (L.  pro,  for.  and  pet, 
pedig,  a  foot.]  The  name  given  to  the  soft, 
Meshy,  inarticulate,  pediform  .•!]•]..  -n.hu 


n«e.  ttr.  frt.  fall;        mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not.  move; 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       li,  Sc.  abune;      J,  8c.  frjr. 
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certain  Inrvio,  placed  behind  the  true  feet, 
and  disappearing  ill  the  mature  insects. 
Propel  (pro-pel'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  propelled; 
ppr.  propelling.  [L.  propello—pro,  forward, 
and  pello,  to  drive,  as  in  compel,  dispel,  im- 
pel, compulsion,  &e.  ]  To  drive  forward  ; 
t<»  move  or  cause  to  move  on;  to  urge  or 
jiresa  onward  by  force;  as,  the  wind  or 
steam  propels  ships ;  balls  are  propelled 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 

That  overplus  of  motion  would  be  too  feeble  and 
languid  to/>v/v/  so  vast  and  ponderous  a  body  with 
that  prodigious  velocity.  Bentley. 

Propellent  (pro-pel'ent),  a.  Driving  for- 
ward; propelling. 

Propeller  (pro-pel'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  propels;  specifically,  a  contrivance 
for  propelling  a  steam-vessel,  consisting  of 
a  spiral  blade  on  an  axis  parallel  with  the 
keel,  and  revolving  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  usually  at  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
See  SCREW. 

Propempticon  (pro-pem'ti-kon),  n.  [Gr., 
from  propempo,  to  send  forth.]  In  litera- 
ture, a  poetical  address  to  one  about  to 
depart  on  a  journey. 

Propendt  (pro-pend'),  v.i.  [L.  propendeo, 
I'ropensum—pro,  forward,  and  pendeo,  to 
hang;  hence,  propense.}  To  lean  toward; 
to  incline ;  to  be  propense  or  disposed  in 
favour  of  anything.  Shak. 

Propendencyt  ( pro-pend'en-si ),  n.  [See 
above.]  1.  A  leaning  toward;  inclination; 
tendency  of  desire  to  anything. —2.  Attentive 
deliberation.  Sir  M.  Hale.  [Rare.] 

Propendent  (pro-pend'ent),  a.  [See  PRO- 
VEND.]  1. 1  Inclining  forward  or  toward. 
South.  —  2.  In  hot.  hanging  forward  and 
downward.  Paxton. 

Propense  (pro-pens').a.  [L.  propensus,  hang- 
ing forwards,  projecting.  See  PROPEND.  ] 
Leaning  toward,  in  a  moral  sense;  inclined; 
disposed,  either  to  good  or  evil :  prone. 
•  Women  propense  and  inclinable  to  holi- 
ness.' Hooker. 

Propensely  ( pro-pens!!  )>  adv.  In  a  pro- 
pense manner;  with  natural  tendency. 

Prqpenseness  (pro-pens'nes),  n.  State  of 
being  propense;  natural' tendency.  'A  pro- 
penseness  to  diseases  in  the  body.'  Donne. 

Propension  (pro-pen'shon),  n.  [Fr.  propen- 
sion;  L.  propemio,  propensionis,  inclination, 
propensity.  See  I'ROPEND.)  1.  The  state  of 
being  propense ;  propensity.  [Obsolete  or 
obsolescent.  ] 

It  requires  critical  nicety  to  find  out  the  genius  or 
propensions  of  a  child.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  tending  to  move 
in  a  certain  direction. 

In  natural  motions  this  impetuosity  continually  in- 
creases, by  the  continued  action  of  the  cause, — 
namely,  the  propensioit  of  going  to  the  place  assigned 
it  by  nature.  Whcwtll. 

Propensity  (pro-pen'si-ti),  n.  Bent  of  mind, 
natural  or  acquired  ;  inclination ;  natural 
tendency;  disposition  to  anything  good  or 
evil,  particularly  to  evil ;  as,  a  propensity 
tn  sin.  'Propensity  and  bent  of  will  to  re- 
ligion.' South. 

His  command,  indeed,  was  confined  to  those  citi- 
zens who  were  engaged  in  the  service  by  the  mili- 
tary oath;  but  such  was  the  propensity  of  the  Romans 
to  servitude,  that  the  oath  was  voluntarily  taken  by 
the  magistrates,  the  senators,  and  the  equestrian 
order,  till  the  homage  of  flattery  was  insensibly  con- 
verted into  an  annual  and  solemn  protestation  of 
fidelity.  CMon. 

SVN.  Disposition,  bias,  inclination,  procli- 
vity, proneness. 

Proper  (pro'per),  a.  [Fr.  propre;  L.  pro- 
prius,  one's  own,  peculiar,  proper;  allied  to 
prope,  near.]  1.  Peculiar;  not  belonging  to 
more ;  naturally  or  essentially  belonging  to 
a  particular  individual  or  state;  as,  every 
animal  has  his  proper  instincts  and  inclina- 
tions, appetites  and  habits ;  every  muscle 
and  vessel  of  the  body  has  its  proper  office. 
'  Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. '  Slialc. 

2.  Natural;  original;  particularly  suited  to: 
befitting  one's  nature,  Ac.;  as,  every  animal 
lives  in  his  proper  element. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 

Up  to  our  native  seat.  Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to,  as  one's  own.    It  may  be 
joined  with  any  possessive  pronoun.     'Our 
proper  son.'    Shak.     'Our  proper  concep- 
tions.'   Glanville. 

Now  learn  the  difference  at  your  proper  cost. 
Dry  den. 

1.  In  gram,  applied  to  a  noun  when  it  is  the 
ii.ime  of  a  particular  person  or  thing:  op- 
posed to  common;  as  Shakspere,  Mozart 
Julius  Caisar,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin. 

A  proper  name  may  become  common  when  given 
to  several  beings  of  the  same  kind ;  as,  Caesar. 

ffattr. 


5.  Fit;  suitable;  adapted;  appropriate.  '  "f  is 
proper  \  obey  him.1    Shak. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May. 
DryilH. 

6.  Correct ;  just ;  according  to  usage ;  pre- 
cise ;  formal ;  as,  a  proper  word ;  a  prope 
expression. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  names  which  we  have 
expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper  terms. 

T.  Eitrnet. 

Hence— 7.  Properly  so  called ;  real ;  actual. 
'  The  garden  proper.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

George's  patrimony  proper  was  wellnigh  spent. 
Thackeray. 

8.  Decent;  respectable;  such  as  should  be. 

That  is  an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Flor- 
ence, one  Diana.  Shak. 

9.  Well-formed;  handsome;  of  good  appear- 
ance.    'A  proper  child.'    Heb.  xi.  23.    [Ob- 
solete or  obsolescent.] 

Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man  as 
one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day.  Shak. 

10.  In  her.  represented  of  its  natural  colour: 
said  of  charges;  as,  on  a  field  or,  a  raven 
proper. — 11.  Applied  ironically. 

Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  I  a  proper  saying. 
Ska*. 

12.  In  bat.  single,  or  connected  with  some- 
thing single;  as,  a  proper  receptacle,  that 
which  supports  only  a  single  flower  or  fruc- 
tification.— Proper  feud,  in  law,  an  original 
and  genuine  feud  held  by  pure  military  ser- 
vice. —Proper  jurisdict  ion,  in  Scots  law,  that 
which  belongs  to  the  judge  or  magistrate 
himself  in  virtue  of  his  office.—  In  proper,  ^ 
individually;  privately. 

The  princes  found  they  could  not  have  that  in 
proper  which  God  made  to  be  common. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

— Proper  motion,  in  astron.  the  real  motion 
of  the  sun,  planets,  &c.,  as  opposed  to  their 
apparent  motions. 

Proper  (pro'per),  adv.  Properly;  very;  ex- 
ceedingly ;  as,  proper  angry ;  proper  good. 
[Vulgar.] 

Properate  t  (prop'er-at),  v.  t.  and  t.  [L.  pro- 
perare,  properatuw,,  to  hasten.  ]  To  hasten. 


Awhile  to  keep  off  death  wl: 


:in  down  on  their  pates, 
\\\<&  properates.    Vicars. 

Properationt  (prop-er-a'shon),  ».  Act  of 
properating  or  hastening;  haste. 

Properispome  (pro-perf-spCm),  n.  [Gr.  pro- 
perispamenon,  from  properispao,  to  circum- 
llex  the  penult — pro,  before,  and  perispao  to 
draw  round,  to  mark  a  vowel  or  word  with 
the  circumflex— peri,  around,  and  spaa,  to 
draw.]  In  Greek  pros,  a  word  having  the 
circumflex  accent  on  the  penult. 

Properly  (pro'per-li),  ado.  1.  In  a  proper 
manner;  fitly;  suitably;  as,  a  word  properly 
applied;  a  dress  properly  adjusted.— 2.  In  a 
strict  sense. 

The  miseries  of  life  are  not  properly  owin$j  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  things.  Swift. 

Properness  (pro'per-nes),  n.  1.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  proper;  propriety.  The  proper- 
ties of  his  speech.'  Lord.— 2.  Perfect  form; 
handsomeness;  good  appearance.  [Rare.] 

Propertied  (pro'per-tid),  a.  Possessed  of 
property.  'The  propertied  class.'  Malt. 
Arnold. 

Property  (pro'per-ti),  n.  [Fr.  proprieti;  L. 
pruprietas,  from  proprius,  one  s  own,  pecu- 
liar, proper.]  1.  A  peculiar  quality  of  any- 
thing; that  which  is  inherent  in  a  subject, 
or  naturally  essential  to  it ;  any  quality  or 
characteristic;  an  attribute;  as,  the  proper- 
ties of  a  mineral  or  of  a  plant. 

Property  is  correctly  a  synonym  for  peculiar  qua- 
lity ;  but  it  is  frequently  used  as  co-extensive  with 
quality  in  general.  Sir  ir.  Hamilton. 

—Property  of  matter,  in  physics,  a  quality 
by  which  matter  is  distinguished  from  other 
substances.  Properties  have  been  arbitra- 
rily divided  into  primary  and  secondary, 
the  former  being  those  without  which  we 
cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  matter; 
the  latter  those  which  belong  to  it,  though 
not,  as  it  is  conceived,  necessarily.— 2.  Cha- 
racter; disposition. 

It  is  the  property  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight  in 
reviewing  nis  own  villanies  in  others.  South. 

3.  The  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoy- 
ing, and  disposing  of  a  thing;  ownership. 
It  is  either  a  right  unlimited  in  point  of 
duration,  and  unrestricted  in  point  of  dis- 
position ;  or  a  right  limited  in  duration,  as 
a  life  interest. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
the  inheritance  of  ruling  over  men,  and  property  in 
things,  sprung  from  the  same  original,  and  were  to 
descend  by  the  same  rules.  Locke. 


4.  The  subject  of  such  a  right;  the  thing 
owned;  that  to  which  a  person  has  the  legal 
title,  whether  in  his  possession  or  not,  as  an 
estate,  whether  in  lands,  buildings,  goods, 
money,   &c.     In  English  law  property  is 
divided  into  real  and  personal,  and  in  Scots 
law  into  heritable  and  movable.    See  these 
terms. 

No  wonder  such  men  are  true  to  a  government, 
where  liberty  runs  so  high,  where  property  is  so  well 
secured.  S-wift. 

5.  Participation. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood.        Shak. 

6.  A  thing  wanted  for  a  particular  purpose; 
an  implement ;  a  tool ;  specifically,  in  the- 
atres, a  stage  requisite ;  any  article  neces- 
sary to  be  produced  ill  the  scene. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of properties  such  as  our  play  wants. 

Shak. 

Do  not  talk  of  him, 

But  as  a  property.  Shak. 

High  pomp  and  state  are  useful  properties. 

Dryaen. 

7.  t  Propriety. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness m&property,  in  quickness  and  briefness. 

Camaen. 

Property*  (pro'per-ti),  v.t.  1.  To  invest 
with  qualities. 

His  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  as  one's  own;  to  appropriate.  •  I 
am  too  high  born  to  be  propertied.'  Shak. 

Property-man  ( pro'per-ti-man ),  n.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  properties,  that  is,  the 
stage  requisites,  the  articles  used  by  actors 
or  required  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

Property-room  ( pro'per- ti-rom ),  n.  The 
room  in  a  theatre  in  which  the  stage  pro- 
perties are  kept. 

Property-tax  (pro'per-ti-taks),  n.  A  direct 
tax  imposed  on  the  property  of  individuals, 
amounting  to  a  certain  percentage  on  the 
estimated  value  of  their  property. 

Prophasis  ( prof'a-sis ),  n.  [Gr.  prophasii, 
from  prophaino,  to  show  beforehand— pro, 
before,  and  phaino,  to  show.  ]  In  med.  prog- 
nosis ;  foreknowledge  of  a  disease. 

Prophecy  (prof'e-si),  n.  [O.Fr.  prophecie, 
prophetie,  from  L.  prophetia,  from  Gr.  pro- 
pheteia,  from  prophemi,  to  foretell— pro,  be- 
fore, and  phemi,  to  tell.  See  PROPHET.] 

1.  A  foretelling;  prediction;  a  declaration 
of  something  to  come;  especially,  a  foretell- 
ing inspired  by  God.      'The  prophecy  of 
Esaias.'    Mat.  xiii.  14. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams.    Shak. 

2.  A  book  of  prophecies;  a  history;  as,  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah.    2  Chr.  ix.  29.— 3.  Pub- 
lic interpretation  of  Scripture;  exhortation 
or  instruction.    Prov.  xxxi.  1. 

Prophesier  (prof'e-si-er),  n.  One  who  pre- 
dicts events.  '  A  double-meaning  propAesi'er. 
Shak. 

Prophesy  (prof'e-si),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  prophe- 
sied; ppr.  prophesying.  1.  To  foretell,  as 
future  events;  to  predict. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concern- 
ing me,  but  evil.  i  Ki.  xxii.  8. 

2.  To  foreshow. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 

A  royal  nobleness.  Shak. 

Prophesy  (profs-si),  v.i.  pret.  prophesied; 
ppr.  prophesying.  1.  To  utter  predictions;  to 
make  declaration  of  events  to  come.  Jer.  xi. 
21.— 2.  t  To  preach;  to  interpret  or  explain 
Scripture  or  religious  subjects ;  to  exhort. 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  4,  7,  9. 

Prophet  (prof'et),  n.  [Fr.  prophets,  from  L. 
propheta,  from  Gr.  prophetes—pro,  before, 
and  phemi,  to  speak ;  same  root  as  fame 
(which  see).]  1.  One  that  foretells  future 
events;  a  predictor;  a  foreteller;  especially, 
a  person  illuminated,  inspired,  orinstructed 
by  God  to  announce  future  events,  as  Moses 
Elijah,  David,  Isaiah,  &c. 

Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets.  Shak. 

2.  An  interpreter;  a  spokesman.  Ex.  vii.  1.  — 
The  Prophets,  that  division  of  the  sacred 
writings  which  according  to  the  Jews  in- 
cluded Joshua,  Judges,  I.  and  II.  Samuel, 
I.  and  II.  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
<fazprophets.  Mat.  xxii.  40. 

—School  of  the  prophets,  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  a  school  or  college  in  which  young 
men  were  educated  and  qualified  for  public 
teachers.  These  students  were  called  sons 
of  the  prophets. 

Prophetess  (prof'et-es),  n.  A  female  pro- 
phet; a  woman  who  foretells  future  events, 
as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Huldah,  Anna,  &c. 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     fu,  then;     th,  Ma;    w,  w>ig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Prophetic  (pr6-(et'ik),o.  l.  Pertrimlngor 
relating  to  »  prophet  or  prophecy ;  having 
tlie  character  of  prophecy :  containing  pro- 
phecy; u.  prophetic  writings.-*  Presage- 
fnl  •  predictive  :  with  of  before  the  tiling 
foretold 

And  (can  arc  oft  proptutit  i/\K  event.    Dryjtn 

Prophetical  <pr6-fet'ik-aJ),  o.  Same  u  Pn<- 

phetic.     'The  counsels  of  a  wlie  and  Hun 

prophetical  friend.'    Wotton. 
Propheticallty  (pr6-fet'ik-al"l-tl),  «•    **>• 

phetlcalnen.     Coleridge.     [Rare.) 
Prophetically  (prt-fet'lk-al-li),  adv.    In  a 

prophetic  manner;  by  way  of  prediction;  in 

the  manner  of  prophecy. 

Skc  sighed.  inAitiiapropkaifaUytfAf. 

• 

Prophetlcalness  (pro fet'ik-al-nes), «.  Qua- 
lity i if  being  prophetical.  (Rare. ) 

PronhetlMt  (profet-lz).  ri  pret.  pr°P>«'- 
ited;  ppr  propHetiiing.  To  give  prediction. 

Nature  .  .  .  «°  doth  warning  send 

By  proptittiMing  dreamt.  Danul. 

Prophortct  (pro-forlk),  o.  [Or.  prnphorUnt, 
from  prophara,  a  bringing  forward— pro. 
forward,  and  pheri,  to  bring.  ]  Knunclativc. 

Prophylactic,  Prophylactlcal  (prf-n-tak;- 
tik.  pro-a -lak'tik-alk,  a  (lir.  prophylaklt- 
tat,  fVom  prophylatfi,  to  prevent,  to  guard 
tgailut— pro,  before,  and  phylatsfi,  to  pre- 
lenre. )  In  iittd.  preventive;  defending  from 
disease. 

Medicine  is  distributed  into  propnytaaict,  or  the 
art  of  preserving  health;  and  therapeulick.  or  the 
art  of  restoring  health. 

Prophylactic  (pro-n-lak'tik),  «.  A  medi- 
cine which  preserves  or  defends  against 
disease;  a  preventive. 

Prophylaxis  (pro  fl  lak'sisX  n.  [Or.  See 
PROPHY  LACTIC  J  In  med.  the  guarding 
against  or  taking  measures  to  prevent  dis- 
ease; preventive  or  preservative  treatment. 

Propination  ( pro-pl-na'shon ),  H.  ( L.  pro- 
finatiu  See  below  ]  The  act  of  pledging 
or  drinking  first,  and  then  offering  the  cup 
to  another  Al>/>  patter. 

Proplne  (pi  6-pin ),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  propined; 
ppr.  propiniiiff.  [L.  propino,  from  Or.  pro- 
ptno,  to  drink  before  or  to  one — pro,  before, 
and  piao,  to  drink.]  1.  To  pledge  In  drink- 
ing; to  drink. 

The  lovely  sorceress  mixed,  anil  to  the  prince 
Health,  joy,  and  peace  profinea.  Smart. 

1 1  To  offer  In  kindness,  as  a  cup  to  drink 
Jrr  Taylor. — .It  To  expose;  to  subject. 

Unless  we  wonlj  propint  both  ourselves  and  our 
cause  unto  open  iml  just  derision.  l-'otkerby. 

Proplne  t  ( pr6-pin'),  n.  A  present ;  a  gift ; 
drink-money. 

Proplnquate  (prd-pin'kwit).  ».i.  pret.  pro- 
jiin'[ii,itfd;  ppr  propinqttating.  [L.  jtr«- 
;/i  .!•;./. i.  to  approach  ]  To  approach;  to  be 
near. 

Propinquity  (pro-pin'kwUi).  n.  [L.  pro- 
pin*/uir<i«,  from  pnqpfctfvui,  from  prope, 
near,  nigh ;  whence  also  (ap)pruocA  ]  1 .  Near- 
ness In  place;  neighbourhood.  Him  —2.  Near- 

ne»«  In  time     .Sir  T.  Browne ;i  Nearness 

of  blood;  kindred. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
/V»/IM/MI/>,  and  property  of  bloo  I.  Sft.it. 

Froplonate'  pM'i'i  o  int  i./i  IncArm  acorn- 
pound  of  pmpionlc  acid  and  a  base.  See 

FMmna 

Proplone  rprf'pl-6nX  n.  (C,H10O.)  An  oily 
volatile  liquid,  produced  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  certain  proplonates,  Ac. 

Proplonlc  (propi-on'lk),  a.  [Or.  pro,  be- 
fore, and  pi6n,  fat.]  Applied  to  an  acid 
(ftHaOJ,  the  third  member  of  the  acetic 
series  obtained  from  amber,  sour  cocoa-nut 
milk,  Ac.  It  Is  of  interest  as  being  the 
flrst  organic  compound  obtained  directly 
from  carbonic  anhydride  Proplonic  acid 
Is  monobasic,  forming  salts  called  propio- 
nilti 

Proplthecns  (prft-pl.thJTtns).  n.  (Or  pro. 
before,  and  pithttna,  an  ape  1  A  genus  of 
quadrupeds  allied  to  the  lemurs,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  n  shorter  muzzle, 
rounded  ears,  by  the  marked  dispropor- 
tion In  length  between  Its  hinder  and  an- 
terior extremities,  u  well  as  by  the  number 
and  form  of  Its  teeth.  One  species  only,  the 
diadem  lemur  (P.  diadrma).  Is  known.  It 
to  a  native  of  Madagascar.  The  head  and 
body  are  Z7  Inches  long,  and  the  tail  17. 
The  face  Is  naked. 

Propltlable  (pro-pi'shl-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  propitiated ;  that  may  be  made  pro- 
ion, .u. 

Propitiate  (prt-pl'ahl-atX  ».<    pret  &  pp. 


propitiated;  ppr.  propitiating.  [L.  propitio, 
propitiatuiit,  to  propitiate.  See  I'KOPI- 
Tlous.)  To  appease  and  render  favourable; 
to  make  propitious ;  to  conciliate.  '  What 
offerings  may  propitiate  the  fair.'  Waller. 

Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage. 

The  god/™/i/iaft  and  [he  pest  assuage.      Pope. 

Propitiate  (pro-pi'shi-at),  r.t.  To  make  pro- 
pitnuion  or  atonement. 

Propitiation  ( prfi  -  pi'shi-a"shon ),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  propitiating ;  the  act  of  making  pro- 
pitious.— 2.  In  theol.  the  atonement  or  aton- 
ing sacrifice  offered  to  God  to  assuage  his 
wrath  and  render  him  propitious  to  sinners. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.     I  John  ii.  2. 

Propitiator  (pro-pl'shl-at-er),  n.  One  who 
propitiates.  Johnson. 

Propitlatorily  (pro-pi'shi-a-to-ri-li),  adv. 
By  way  of  propitiation. 

Propitiatory  (pr6-pi'shi-a-to-rt),  o.  Having 
the  power  to  make  propitious;  as,  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice. 

The  notion  of  A  propitiatory  sacrifice  is.  that  it  pro- 
cures the  pardon  of  all  sins  to  the  offender. 

Atp.  Sharp. 

Propitiatory  (pro-pi'shi-a-to-ri),  n.  In  Jew- 
ish antiq.  the  mercy-seat ;  the  lid  or  cover 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  lined  within  and 
without  with  plates  of  gold.  '  He  (the  Mes- 
sias)  the  true  ark  of  the  covenant;  the  only 
propitiatory  by  his  blood.'  Dp.  Pearson. 
Propitious  (pro-pi'shus),  a.  [L.  propitius, 
favounible,  generally  supposed  to  be  formed 
from  pro.  before,  forward,  and  peto,  to  seek, 
to  make  for  by  flying,  the  word  thus  pri- 
marily referring  to  a  bird  whose  flight  is  of 
happy  augury.)  1.  Favourably  disposed  to- 
wards a  person;  ready  to  grant  a  favour  or 
Indulgence;  favourable;  kind;  disposed  to 
be  gracious  or  merciful ;  ready  to  forgive 
sins  and  bestow  blessings. 

My  Maker,  \Kprcpttious  while  I  speak  t    Milton. 

Would  hat  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 

To  thy  friends'  vows.  Addiion. 

2.  Affording  favourable  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances; as,  a  propitious  season. 
Propitiously  (pro-pi'shus-li),  «<(».  In  a  pro- 
pitious manner;  favourably;  kindly. 

So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites. 

Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  nights. 

Propitiousness  ( prfi-pi'shus-nes ),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  propitious:  (a) 
kindness ;  disposition  to  treat  another 
kindly;  disposition  to  forgive.  (o)  favour- 
ableness. '  Propittmunttt  of  climate. '  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Proplasm  (pro'plazm),  n.  [Or.  proplaima  - 
pro,  before,  and  plagso,  to  mould  or  model.  ] 
A  mould ;  a  matrix.  '  Those  shells  serving 
ns  proplatmt  or  moulds  to  the  matter whlcE 
so  filled  them.'  Woodward. 

Proplastlc  (pro-plas'tik),  a.  [See  PBO- 
PLASM.]  Forming  a  mould  or  cast. 

ProplastiCB  (pro-plas'tiks),  n.  (See  above.] 
The  art  of  making  moulds  for  castings,  Ac. 

Propodium  (pr6-p6Mi  urn  ),  n.  [Or.  pro, 
before,  and  poiig,  pvd"K,  a  foot.  ]  In  zool.  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  in  molluscs. 

In  the  Heteropoda,  however,  and  in  the  wing- 
shells  (Strombid;e}.  the  foot  exhibits  a  division  into 
three  portions— an  anterior,  the  ' profi\iitttn,'  a  mid- 
dle, the  '  mesopodium,'  and  a  posterior  lube,  or  '  me- 
tapodium.'  //.  A.  Nicholson. 

Propolis  (pr6'po-Iis),  n.  [Or.  pro,  before, 
ana  polis,  city.]  A  red,  resinous,  odorous 
substance  having  some  resemblance  to  wax 
and  smelling  like  storax,  collected  from  the 
viscid  buds  of  various  trees ;  used  by  bees 
to  stop  the  holes  and  crevices  in  their  hives 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air,  to 
strengthen  the  cells,  &c. 

Propone  (pro-p6n')t  v.t.  [L.  propono,  to 
propose—pro,  before,  and  pono,  to  place.] 

1.  To  propose;  to  propound.     '  Doctrine  .  .  . 
proponed  and  thrust  into  their  hearts  with 
words  sweeter  than  honey.'    Bp.  Cocerdale. 

2.  In  Scot*  law,  to  state ;  to  bring  forward. 
—Pleas  proponed  and  repelled.  In  Scotn  laic, 
those  pleas  which  have  been  stated  in  a 
court,  and  repelled  previous  to  decree  being 
given. 

Proponent  (pr6-p6'nent),  n.  [L.  proponent 
—pro,  before,  and  pono,  to  place.  ]  One  that 
makes  a  proposal,  or  lays  down  a  proposi- 
tion. 

For  mysterious  things  of  faith  rely 

On  the  propontnt,  heaven';,  authority,    firyden. 

Proponent  (pro-po'uent),  o.  Making  pro- 
posals; proposing. 

Proportion  ( pro-porthon ),  n.  [L.  propor- 
tio — pro,  before,  and  portio,  part  or  share. 
See  PORTION.]  l.  The  comparative  rela- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another  to  respect  to 


size,  quantity,  or  degree ;  equal  or  corre- 
sponding degree. 

He  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  world  who  thinks 
tli.it  men's  talking  much  or  little  shuil  hold  proportion 
only  to  their  knowledge.  Locke 

Several  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ign 
in  proportion  as  they  converse  more  or  less  with 
those  of  the  reformed  churches.  ,4d., 

2.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another  or  to 
the  whole,  with  respect  to  magnitude;  the 
relative  size  anil  arrangement  of  parts;  as, 
the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  an  edifice  or 
of  the  human  body. 

The  proportion*  are  so  well  arranged  th  • 
appears  to  an  advantage.  Aaa 

Formed  inthebest/rc/ar/ii>Mjof  her  sex,  Rowena 
was  tall  in  stature,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  attract 
observation  on  account  of  superior  height 

i>>  H'.  Scott 

3.  Symmetrical  arrangement,  distribution 
or  adjustment;  the  proper  relation  of  parts 
in  a  whole;  symmetry;  as,  the  limbs  are  out 
of  proportion  to  the  body. 

No  man  of  the  present  age  is  equal  in  the  strength 
protvrliMi.  and  knitting  of  his  limbs  to  the  Hercukl 
of  Farnesc.  Dry*,,,. 

4.  That  which  falls  to  one's  lot  when  a  vi  In  I, 
is  divided  according  to  a  rule  or  principle; 
just  or  equal  share;  lot 

Let  the  women ...  do  the  same  things  in  their 
proportions  and  capacities.  Jer.  Taylor 

5.t  Form;  shnpe;  figure.  Shak.— 8.  In  matt, 
the  equality  or  similarity  of  ratios,  ratio 
being  the  relation  which  one  quantity  bears 
to  another  of  the  same  kind  in  respect  of 
magnitude;  or  proportion  is  a  n-lu 
among  quantities  such  that  the  quotient  of 
the  first  divided  by  the  second  is  equal  to 
the  quotient  of  the  third  divided  by  the 
fourth.  Thus  5  is  to  10  as  8  is  to  16; 
that  is,  5  bears  the  same  relation  to  10  as 
8  does  to  16.  Proportion  Is  expressed  by 
symbols,  thus:— a  :  6  :  i  e  :  d,  or  a  :  b  =  c:d, 

or?  =  ^-.— The  above  is  sometimes  called 

o    a 

geometrical  proportion,  in  contradistinction 
to  arithmetical  proportion,  or  that  In  which 
the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth. 
See  also  PROGRESSION.— 7  In  oriM.  the  rule 
of  three,  that  rule  which  according  to  the 
theory  of  proportion  enables  us  to  find  a 
fourth  proportional  to  three  given  num- 
bers, that  is,  a  number  to  which  the  third 
bears  the  same  ratio  as  the  flrst  does  t 
second.  —  Simple  proportion,  the  equality 
of  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  to  that  of  two 
other  quantities.  —  Coinpound  proportion, 
the  equality  of  the  ratio  of  two  quantities 
to  another  ratio,  the  antecedent  and  <  <  i 
sequent  of  uhich  are  respectively  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
of  two  or  more  ratios.— Continued  propor- 
tion, a  succession  of  several  equal  ratios,  u 
2,  4,  8,  16,  Ac. — H amwnical  or  musical  pro- 
portion, a  relation  of  three  or  four  quanti- 
titles  such  that  the  flrst  is  to  the  last  as  the 
difference  between  the  two  first  is  to  the 
difference  between  the  two  last;  thus  2,  3,  6 
are  in  harmonica!  proportion,  for  2  ls  to  6 
as  1  is  to  3. — Reciprocal  or  inverse  propor- 
tion, an  equality  between  a  direct  and  a  re- 
ciprocal ratio,  or  a  proportion  in  which  the 
first  term  is  io  the  second  as  the  fourth  Is 
to  the  third,  as  4  : 2  : :  3  : 8  inversely,  that  is 
as  i  :  i 

Proportion  (pro-por'shon),  v.t.  l.  To  adjust 
in  a  suitable  proportion;  to  harmoniously 
adjust  to  something  else  as  regards  dimen- 
sions or  extent;  as,  to  proportion  the  size  of 
a  building  to  Its  height,  or  the  thickness  of 
a  thing  to  its  length ;  to  proportion  our  ex- 
penditures to  our  income. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object,  we  do  not  proportion  out 
grief  to  its  real  value,  but  to  the  value  our  fancies  set 
upon  it.  Additon. 

2.  To  form  with  symmetry;  to  give  a  sym- 
metrical form  to. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault. 
quickly  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses. 

Sir  P.  Sianfy. 

3.  To  bear  proportion  or  adequate  relation 
to;  to  equal. 

Bid  him,  therefore,  consider  of  his  ransom ;  whu  h 
must  proportion  the  losses  we  have  borne.  $*ak 

Proportionable  ( pro-por'shon -a- bl).  " 
1.  Capable  of  being  proportioned  or  made 
proportional. — 2.  tieing  in  proportion;  hav- 
ing a  due  comparative  relation ;  pr 
tional;  corresponding.  'To  levy  power pro- 
portionable  to  the  enemy. '  Shak. 

Such  eloquence  may  exist  without  a profortioHabli 
degree  of  wisdom.  H»rt€ 

3.  Well  proportioned ;  symmetrical  Lady 
M.  II  Montagu. 


Fit..  Ut.  fat,  tall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move; 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      7,  Sc.  ley. 
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Proportionableness  ( pro  -  por '  shon  -  a  - 1>1  - 
nes),  n.  .State  of  being  proportionable. 

The  ground  of  all  pleasure  is  agreement  and  pro- 
portionableness  of  the  temper  and  constitution  of 
anything.  Hammond. 

Proportionally  ( pro-por'shon-a-bli ),  ado. 
In  a  proportionable  manner ;  according  to 
proportion  or  comparative  relation;  propor- 
tionally ;  as,  a  large  body,  with  limbs  pro- 
portionably  large. 

The  parts  of  a  great  thing  are  great,  and  there  are 
proportionally  large  estates  in  a  large  country. 

Arbltthnot. 

Proportional  (pro-por'shon-al),  a.  [L.L. 
proportionalis ;  Fr.  proportionnel.]  1.  Ac- 
cording to  or  having  a  due  proportion  or 
comparative  relation;  being  in  suitable  pro- 
portion or  degree;  as,  the  parts  of  an  edifice 
are  proportional. 

The  conquerors  were  contented  to  share  the  con- 
quered country,  usually  according  to  a  strictly  denned 
proportional  division  with  its  previous  occupants. 

2.  In  math,  having  the  same  or  a  constant 
ratio;  as,  proportional  quantities.— Propor- 
tional compasses,  compasses  with  a  pair  of 
legs  at  each  end,  turning  on  a  common  pivot. 
The  pivot  is  secured  in  a  slide  which  is  ad- 
justable in  the  slots  of  the  legs  so  as  to  vary 
in  any  required  proportion  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  points  at  the  respective  ends. 
The  legs  are  provided  with  marks  by  which 
the  ratio  of  proportion  of  the  respective  ends 
may  be  arranged  or  determined.  The  in- 
strument is  used  in  reducing  or  enlarging 
drawings,  &c.  —  Proportional  logarithms. 
See  LOGISTIC.— Proportional  parts,  parts  of 
magnitudes  such  that  the  corresponding 
ones,  taken  in  their  order,  are  proportional; 
that  is,  the  first  part  of  the  first  is  to  the 
first  part  of  the  second  as  the  second  part 
of  the  first  is  to  the  second  part  of  the 
second,  and  so  on.— Proportional  scale,  (a) 
a  scale  on  which  are  marked  parts  propor- 
tional to  the  logarithms  of  the  natural  num- 
bers ;  a  logarithmic  scale.  (&)  A  scale  for 
preserving  the  proportions  of  drawings  or 
parts  when  changing  their  size. 

Proportional  (pro-por'shon-al),  «.  A  quan- 
tity in  proportion;  specifically,  (a)  in  diem. 
a  term  employed  in  the  theory  of  definite 
proportions  to  designate  the  same  as  the 
weight  of  an  atom  or  prime.  See  PRIME. 
(V)  pi.  In  math,  the  terms  of  a  proportion ; 
of  these  the  first  and  last  are  the  extremes, 
and  the  intermediate  the  means,  or  the 
tiiean,  when  the  proportion  consists  of  only 
three  terms.  See  MEAN. 

Proportipnality  ( pr6-p6r/shon-al"i-ti ),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  in  proportion. 

All  sense,  as  grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  equality 
or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion  or  impression. 
N.  Grew. 

Proportionally  (pro-por'shon-al-li),  ado.  In 
a  proportional  manner ;  in  proportion ;  in 
due  degree ;  with  suitable  comparative  re- 
lation ;  as,  all  parts  of  a  building  being  pro- 
portionally large.  Newton. 

Proportionate  (pro-por'shon-at),  a.  Ad- 
justed to  something  else  according  to  a  cer- 
tain rate  or  comparative  relation ;  propor- 
tional. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  one  man  conies  by  no  abso- 
lute power  to  use  a  criminal  according  to  the  passion 
or  heats  of  his  own  will ;  but  only  to  retribute  to  him 
.  .  .  what  \^  proportionate  to  his  transgression 

Locke. 

Proportionate  (pro-por'shon-at),  v.t.  pret. 
*  PP-  proportionated;  ppr.  proportionating. 
To  make  proportional;  to  adjust  according 
to  a  settled  rate  or  to  due  comparative  re- 
lation to  proportion ;  as,  to  proportionate 
punishments  to  crimes. 

Every  single  particle  hath  an  innate  gravitation 
towards  all  v\\\eis.proportionated  by  matter  and  dis- 
ta"ce-  Bentley. 

Proportionately  ( pro-por'shon-at-li),  adv. 
In  a  proportionate  manner  or  degree;  with 
due  proportion;  according  to  a  settled  or 
suitable  rate  or  degree. 

To  this  internal  perfection  is  added  a  proportion, 
ately  nappy  condition.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Propqrtlonateness  ( pro-pflr'shon-at-nes ). 
n.  The  state  of  being  proportionate  or  of 
being  adjusted  by  due  or  settie.l  proportion 
or  comparative  relation ;  suitableness  of 
proportions.  'The  fitness  and  proportion- 
iiteness  of  these  objects.'  Sir  it.  Hale. 

Proportionless  (nro-por'shon-les).  a.  With- 
out proportion;  without  symmetry  of  parts. 

Proportionment  (pro-porthon-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  proportioning. 

Proposal  (pro-poz'al),  n.  [From  propose.'] 
1.  That  which  is  proposed  or  offered  for 
consideration;  a  scheme  or  design,  terms 
or  conditions  proposed ;  as,  to  make  pro- 


posals for  a  treaty  of  peace ;  to  offer  pro- 
posals for  erecting  a  building;  to  make  pro- 
posals of  marriage. 

Spare  that  proposal,  father;  spare  the  trouble 
Of  that  solicitation.  Milton. 

2.  Offer  or  presentation  to  the  mind.     'The 
proposal  of  an  agreeable  object.'    South. 

The  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily 
upon  the  first  proposal.  Atteronry. 

3.  In  law,  a  statement  in  writing  of  some 
special  matter  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  pursuant  to  an  order  made  upon 
an  application  ex  parte,  or  a  decretal  order 
of  the  court.— SYN.  Offer,  proffer,  tender, 
overture,  proposition. 

Propose  (prp-poz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  proposed; 
ppr.  proposing.  [  Fr.  proposer,  to  purpose, 
to  propose ;  not  directly  from,  although  in- 
fluenced by,  L.  propono,  propo&itutn  (which 
gives  us  propound),  but  from  pro  and  poser. 
Purpose  is  the  same  word.  See  POSE,  COM- 
POSE. ]  1.  To  place  before  or  offer  for  con- 
sideration, discussion,  or  adoption ;  as,  to 
propose  a  bill  or  resolution  to  a  legislative 
body;  to  propose  terms  of  peace;  to  propose 
a  question  or  subject  for  discussion;  to  pro- 
pose an  alliance  by  treaty  or  marriage  ;  to 
propose  alterations  or  amendments  in  a  law. 

In  learning  anything,  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
proposed  to  the  mind  at  first.  Watts. 

2.  To  place  before  as  something  to  be  done, 
attained,  or  striven  after;  as,  we  propt/ne 
going  there  to-morrow:  often  with  an  infin- 
itive as  object.  '  When  great  treasure  is  the 
meed  proposed.'    Shalt. 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending  doth  the  purpose  lose. 

Shak. 

3.  t  To  set  or  place  forth;    to  place  out. 
Chapman.—  4.t  To  place  one's  self  before; 
to  face;  to  confront. 

Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

Would  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Shat. 

—To  propose  to  or  for  one's  self,  to  intend; 
to  design;  to  form  a  design  in  the  mind. 
Propose  (pro-poz'),  v.t.  l.t  To  lay  schemes. 
2.t  To  converse;  to  discourse. 

Run  thee  into  the  parlour ; 
There  shall  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio.  Shat. 

3.  To  form  or  declare  an  intention  or  de- 
sign ;  to  purpose. 

Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

Trans,  of  Thomas  A'Kempis. 

4.  To  offer.  —  6.  To  offer  one's  self  in  mar- 
riage.    'Why  don't  the  men  propose.'    T. 
H.  Bayly. 

Propose!  (pro-poz'),  n.    Talk;  discourse. 

There  will  she  hide  her 
To  listen  our  propose.  Shak. 

Proposer  (pro-poz'er),n.  1.  One  that  pro- 
poses; one  who  offers  anything  for  consider- 
ation or  adoption.  —2.  t  A  speaker;  an  orator. 

Let  me  conjure  you,  ...  by  what  more  dear  a 
better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even 
and  direct  with  me.  Sftak. 

Proposition  (pro-po-zi'shon).n.  [Partly  from 
verb  propose,  partly  from  Fr.  proposition, 
from  L.  propositio,  from  propono,  propositus, 
to  put  up  publicly— pro,  before,  and  pono, 
positus,  to  put.]  1.  The  act  of  placing  or 
setting  before;  the  act  of  offering. 

It  also  causes  that  nothing  spring  there  but  gums 
fit  for  incense  and  the  oblations  for  the  altar  of  pro- 
position, yer.  Taylor. 

— Loaves  of  proposition,  in  Jewish  antiq.  the 
show-bread.  —  2.  That  which  is  proposed ; 
that  which  is  offered  for  consideration,  ac- 
ceptance, or  adoption  ;  a  proposal ;  offer  of 
terms ;  as,  they  made  propositions  of  peace; 
the  propositions  were  not  accepted. 

The  enemy  sent  propositions,  such  as  upon  de- 
livery of  a  strong  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome 
defence,  are  usually  granted.  Clarendon. 

3.  In  gram,  and  logic,  a  sentence  or  part  of  a 
sentence  consisting  of  a  subject  and  a  pre- 
dicate united  by  a  copula ;  a  thought  ex- 
pressed or  propounded  in  language;  a  form 
of  speech  in  which  something  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  a  subject;  as,'snowiswhite;'  'water 
is  fluid;'  'vice  is  not  commendable.'  Logical 
propositions  are  said  to  be  divided,  first,  ac- 
cording to  substance,  into  categorical  and 
hypothetical;  secondly,  according  to  quality, 
into  affirmative  and  negative;  thirdly,  ac- 
cording to  quantity,  into  universal  and  par- 
ticular.—I.  In  math,  a  statement  in  terms 
of  either  a  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  an 
operation  to  be  performed.  It  is  called  a 
theorem  when  it  is  something  to  be  proved, 
and  a  problem  when  it  is  an  operation  to  be 
done.— 5.  In  rhet.  that  which  is  offered  or 


affirmed  as  the  subject  of  the  discourse; 
anything  stated  or  affirmed  for  discussion 
or  illustration. — 6.  In  poetry, the  first  part  of 
a  poem,  in  which  the  author  states  the  sub- 
ject or  matter  of  it;  as,  Horace  recommends 
modesty  and  simplicity  in  the  proposition 
of  a  poem. 

Prepositional  (pro-po-zi'shon-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  proposition ;  considered  as  a 
proposition;  as, a, prepositional  sense.  Watt*. 

Propound  (pro-pound'),  v.  t.  [L.  propono,  to 
put  forth,  to  place  or  set  out— pro,  before, 
and  pono,  to  set,  put,  or  place.  As  to  form, 
comp.  compound,  expound.]  1.  To  lay  be- 
fore; to  offer  for  consideration;  to  propose; 
to  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  put  or  set,  as  a  ques- 
tion. 'Such  questions  as  by  your  grace 
shall  be  propounded.'  Shak. 

The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  propounded 
as  an  object  of  faith.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Every  rule  that  can  be  propounded  upon  the  sub- 
ject must,  in  the  application,  depend  on  private 
judgment.  Brougham. 

2.  In  the  Congregational  Church,  to  propose 
or  name  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
communion  with  a  church. 
Propounder  (pro-pound'er),  n.  One  who 
propounds ;  one  who  proposes  or  offers  for 
consideration. 

The  point  of  the  sword  thrust  from  him  both  the 
propositions  and  the  propounders .  Milton. 

Propraetor  (pro-pre'tor),  n.  [L.  proprcetor 
— pro,  for.and  prcer.or(which  see).  ]  In  Rom. 
antiq.  a  magistrate  who,  having  discharged 
the  office  of  prator  at  home,  was  sent  into 
a  province  to  command  there  with  his 
former  proctorial  authority ;  also,  an  officer 
sent  extraordinarily  into  the  provinces  to 
administer  justice  with  the  authority  of 
prtetor. 

Propretor  (pro-pre'tor),  n.  Same  as  Pro- 
prtxtor. 

Proprietary  (pro-pri'e-ta-ri),  n.  [Fr.  pro- 
prietaire,  a  proprietor,  from  propriete.]  1.  A 
proprietor  or  owner;  one  who  lias  the  exclu- 
sive title  to  a  thing  ;  one  who  possesses  or 
holds  the  title  to  a  thing  in  his  own  right. 

'Tis  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  in  some 
of  God's  gifts  and  proprietaries  in  others 

Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  A  body  of  proprietors,  collectively;  as, 
the  proprietary  of  a  county.  —  3.  In  monas- 
teries, a  monk  who  had  reserved  goods  and 
effects  to  himself,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
nunciation of  all  at  the  time  of  his  profession. 
Proprietary  (pro-pri'e-ta-ri),  a.  Belonging 
to  a  proprietor  or  owner,  or  to  a  proprie- 
tary ;  belonging  to  ownership ;  as,  proprie- 
tary rights. 

Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  are  seldom 
marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle.  N.  Grew. 

Proprietor  (pro-pri'e-ter),  n.  [Fr.  projirU- 
taire.  See  PROPERTY.]  An  owner;  the  per- 
son who  has  the  legal  right  or  exclusive 
title  to  anything,  whether  in  possession  or 
not;  as,  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  or  of  a  mill 

French  .  .  .  was  at  any  rate  the  only  language 
spoken  for  some  ages  after  the  Conquest  by  our 
kings,  and  not  only  by  nearly  all  the  nobility,  but  by 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  inferior  landed  pro- 
prietors. Crai*. 

Proprietorial  (pr6-pri'e-to"ri-al),  a.  Pro- 
prietary. 

Proprietorship  (pro-pri'e-ter-ship),  n.  The 
state  or  right  of  a  proprietor;  state  of  being 
proprietor. 

If  you  think  she  has  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
prietorship of  this  place,  you  had  better  abandon 
that  idea.  Dickens. 

Proprietress  (pro-pri'e-tres),  n.  A  female 
who  has  the  exclusive  legal  right  to  a  thing; 
proprietrix. 

Is  she. 

The  sweet  proprietress,  a  shadow  t    Tennyson. 

Proprietrix  (pro-pri'e-triks),  n.    A  female 

proprietor;  a  proprietress. 
Propriety  ( pro-pri'e-ti ),  n.     [Fr.  propriM; 

L.  proprietas,  from  proprius,  one's  own.] 

1. 1  Peculiar  or  exclusive  right  of  possession ; 

ownership;  property;  possession. 

Why  hath  not  a  man  as  true  propriety  in  his  estate 
as  in  his  life  T  Bp.  Halt. 

Hail  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else  1     Milton. 

2.  t  That  which  is  proper  or  peculiar ;  pro- 
perty; peculiarity. 

We  find  no  mention  hereof  in  ancient  geographers 
.  .  .  who  seldom  forget  proprieties  of  such  a  nature. 
Sir  T.  fir cu  lie. 

3.  Suitableness  to  an  acknowledged  or  cor- 
rect standard    or  rule ;    consonance  with 
established  principles,  rules,  or  customs; 
fitness;  justness;  correctness;  as,  the  pro- 
priety of  an  expression;  to  behave  with  per- 


ch, cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;     w,  wig;     wh,  toJUg;    zh,  azure.- See  KEV. 
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feetBnprw'K    4  t  lndlvlduallty;psrtlcular 
:  i  overstate. 

A 1 ,.  I  II  I.  Ihe  lutenex  of  thy  fsssr 

iiBkritheestran-lel'     • 
Ibee  disavow  th.wlfl 
Sllee.tr  II.  .t  ,lir»,lful  IsHl :  It  fiu,-).'.  Ihe  hi* 

.  ,  /.../»!/<»  (thai  IB.  out  o*  beneaf).    SA**. 

Proprootor  ( prt-prok'ter  X  »-    In  Kngllsh 

.HUM  i  Mlics,  an  asalstaiit  praetor. 
Props  ipropsXH.     A  gambler's  game  played 

uiih  four  shells. 
Propufnt  (pro-pun-X  » f    IL  ptop*a»o.  to 

light   in  front  of.  to  .1,  f.u. I      ;"",  l»  f 

and  fiN.mii.  to  fight  |    To  conlend  for;  to 

defend;  lo  vindicate 

Thankfulne*a  IB  nur  meet  tribute  to  lho»e  sacred 

<  I,  mii.1. ,ii.  for  frff*c*i*f  of  our  faith.    H*m***J 

Propucnacle,'  ».   [L  propugnaaUuM.]    A 

Kochel  (l.a  Rocheltel  was  Ihe  chlsfesl ffft 
**t*  of  the  IToleatanls  there.  MMrW/. 

Propilfnatlont(pro  P''K  'i-''»honVii  (Lpro- 
puyitSia.)  Defence. 

What  frff*x».*ttt*  Is  In  one  man's  valour. 

To  Man,l  the  ixuh  and  enmity  of  those 

This  quarrel  would  escllet  -VA«*. 

Propufner  I  <pro-pun'erX» 
A  ill-fender,  a  vindicator. 

JsjlMa  trffttftfrt  art  they  of  their  native  creedt 
/»r  H.  M,"v. 

Propulsatlon  I  (pro-pul-sH'shon).  n.  [O.Kr. 
proptttM  f  inn ;  I*  prvpHlMtio.  a  keeping  or 
wanting  off  See  I'IIOIM  i.-i-  )  The  act  of 
driving  away  or  repelling;  the  keeping  at  a 
distance 

The  Ju.l  cause  «/  war  Is  Ihe  frefulurit*  of  public 
Injuries.  Kf.  11*11 

Propulset  (pro-pulsT,  «(  pret  ft  pp.  pro- 
jHtufd ;  ppr  ;-n  ./"i/jo  N-;  I L  propul*!,  to 
drive  off  or  ward  off  i»m.  before,  and  pulm, 
frtH)  of  fn-l/ii,  to  push,  drive,  thrust  See 
I'Hol'KI.  I  To  repel;  to  drive  off. 

Propulsion  ipio  purshonl.  ii  (I,  jwojief/o. 
j>n,;>uf*um  See  I'Kol'KI.  )  The  act  of  driv- 
ing ftit  ward  /MI,-. in 

i  ..-I  worki  In  all  things;  all  obey 

Hi.  iii-i  /•./...  .,.••.  ft  ailrtn- 

Propulsive  (pro-puls'lv),  n.  Tending  or  hav- 
ing P.OM  r  to  propel ;  driving  or  urging  on 
'The  ;•»..;, ii/aiiy  movement  of  the  verse.' 

Propulsory  (pro-pul'so-riX  a     Same  as  /'n>- 

jiiiSiw. 

Prop-wood  (prop'wmll.  a  1  Saplings  and 
,  ..[,•»>  wo,..I  suitable  for  cutting  into  props 
S  short  stoiil  lengths  of  fir  and  other  wood 
used  for  propping  up  tho  roofs  of  collieries. 

Propylieum  ( pro  pi-bruin  X  n  ;i.  ;>n>i>y 
i,rum.  (rom  tlr.  f»ro;»yiViiiiii,  from  /.-...  oe- 
fors.  and  pylf.  a  gate  ]  The  porch,  vestibule, 
or  entrance  of  an  edifice 

Propylene  ( propl  h'n  >.  M  <C,H«)  A  ga- 
seous hydrocarbon  Ixdonglng  to  the  series  of 
oil-tines  It  Is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  amyllc  alcohol  Called 

also  I'llllllfltr 

Propylon  i  pron'MonX  n,  |tlr  .  from  ;>ro, 
U'fore.  and  py/.'.  a  gate.)  In  urcA  a  term 
Mpeclallv  applied  to  a  gateway  standing 
before  the  entrance  of  an  Kgyptlau  temple 
or  portico 

Pro  rata  (pro  r»U)  [I.)  In  proportion: 
a  term  sometimes  employed  In  law  and 
commerce,  as,  each  |M>r»on  must  reap  the 
piolil  or  suslalll  Ihe  loas  uni  nidi  lo  his  in 
lerest;  that  Is.  In  proportion  to  his  stock 

Pro-ratable  (pro  ratVbl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  pro  rated  (Culled  States  | 

Pro-rate  tpro-rafX  i-<  [frag  L  i>m  rum 
t/""  'A  aceonllng  to  a  certain  part.  In  pro- 
portion  )  To  assess  pro  rata  ;  lo  distribute 
initially  II  nlted  Stale*) 

Prore  i  pror),  n  1 1.  prora.  from  pro,  before.) 
The  prow  or  forepart  of  a  ship  [Pix<llcal 
and  rare  ) 

There  ao  vessel,  with  rermltton  fr~* 

Or  ba<k  of  t,al>:  k.  .UJea from  Son  to  shore 


Proreotor  fpro-rrtrVrX  «     An, 
German  university  who  presides  In  the  sen 
ale  or  academic  court 

PrprectoraU  (pro  rek'ter-4t).  n.   The  office 

of  a  prore,  tor. 

Pro  re  nata  (pro  re  ns'laX    1 1. 1    Accord- 

Ing  '  iimstanccs      \ 

: 
led,  ot*  a  proceeding  taken,  on  1 1. 

IM.    :r    ,  .       . 

.j  U.  as.  aurorv  tuir.i  m, , 

l!i>-  I  'hutch  of  s.-ollatid 

PrOreptlODt  I  pro  t.  pshon\   „      (Krom  K 
,  to  creep  forth  or  along  ]    A 


Prorogate  (pro'rt-gat),  t>  I.  pret  *  pp.  pro- 

r.nir, ,/.  ppr  i'r"r"ll"ti'V'  To  prorogue;  to 
pill  oil  flri/Mi/ArtHi. 

prorogation  (pro-rt-gi'shon),  n.  (I.  /in,i» 
,/ufiii  See  I'RiiiiniU'K  1  II  The  act  of 
continuing,  prolonging,  or  protracting;  con 
tlnuancc  m  t or  duration;  »  lengthening 

out  to  a  .list  ml  lime,  prolongation.    SulltA. 

i  The  act  of  prongtuhfi  "»•  toterntptton 

of  a  session  and  I  lie  continuance  of  parlia- 
ment to  another  session,  aa  an  ncf>mniimvi< 

Is  a  .  .ml  inn  in. f  the  session  from  day  lo 

in  lei  nnl.i  Pi.oliiHll'K,  3,  S.  Ill  Judi- 
cial prm  ceilings  in  Scotland,  a  prolongation 
of  the  time  appointed  for  reporting  a  dili- 
gence, lodging  a  paper,  or  olileinperlng  any 
oilier  judicial  order.  The  prvrugat i"n  nf  ei 
iudgt'g  jurimtirtion  Is  where  he  IH  alloweif 
by  consent  of  psrtles  to  adjudicate  on  mat 
1. 1  -  properly  outside  his  Jurisdiction  I'.  • 
n  -iiiti"n  i/n  /,-fixf .  the  extension  of  the  lease. 
.l.'/i'iirium-'if  /.','1','xx,  1'rorogatiott,  Ditto- 
lution.  See  Aluol  HSMKNT 

Prorogue  (prt-tVX  • '-  pret.  *  PP  pn>- 

rtyttftl;  ppr.  jinimf/Mi'iij;.  [Kr.  pronHjrr;  I., 
prorogare.  to  prolong,  to  continue,  to  ex- 
tend '  pn,  before,  ami  it«/«,  to  ask,  to  ask 
one  for  his  opinion  or  votu. )  1. 1  To  protract ; 
to  prolong. 

Mirth  fr*r*f»ti  life.  ttHrf.'H. 

Mf  ffvrtft.f.f  his  Kovrriiinent,  Mill  threalenmi:  l» 
dlwiilM  liuuseU  from  uubllc  cares.  /I'.i.i. ',. 

4  t  To  defer;  t«i  put  off;  to  delay. 

There  U  nothing  more  ,t!>\o!uirly  destructive  of 
Ihe  very  deBlgn*  of  religion,  tli.m  t»  slop  n  winner  In 
Ins  return  to  1....I.  by  |vrr%uatlln<  hli,  corni|it  heart 
Hi. 11  lie  may  f.t.'^nt  tli.il  i,  nun  with  haletv. 

3  To  continue  from  one  session  to  another; 
lo  adjourn  to  all  hull-Unite  period,  as  the 
llrltish  parliament.  Parliament  Is  /miroj/iietf 
by  Ihe  sovereign's  authority,  either  by  the 
lord-chancellor  In  the  royal  presence,  or  by 
commission,  or  by  proclamation. 

Proruptlon  (pro-rup'shon),  ».  [L  pmrnp- 
ftn,  from  ;ii  "/-iini/i,  1 1-,  i>n>rii(itinn.  to  break 
or  burst  forth,  from  pro.  forward,  forth,  and 
ftim/ii,  to  break.)  The  act  of  bursting 
forth;  a  bursting  out.  Sir  T  /inuc/if.  (Hare  | 

Prosaic  (pro-ia'IkX  o.  (I,  pnnainu,  from 
/.'.".I,  prose;  Fr.  iirowiii/ifri  |  1,  Pertaining 
to  prose  ;  resembling  prose  ;  In  the  form  of 
prose;  aa,  ajironriic  composition.  'In  mo- 
dern rhythm, lie it;'riMHii'c or  poetic.'  Harrui. 
2.  I'nll.  uninteresting;  commonplace;  as,  a 
very  protaic  description 

Tho«e  /*VMI.-  li»e»,  till*  »|tirllle«  eulivy.  are 
nm.  I,  Itelow  lli,-  itirril  of  llie  cnli,  whom  tbry  are 

Intended  to  celebrate.  y.  »,t,/,.,(. 

Prosalcal  ( pro-nVik-nl ),  a.    Siime  as  /'ro- 

Ml  H ' 

Prosaically  (prt -iVIk-al  1IX  aife     In  a  dull 

or  prosaic  manner 
Prosaism  (pnVia'lnmX  n     A  prose  Idiom: 

a  prosaic  phrase.     Colfritipr. 
Prosaist  (|inV.iB'lstX  n      A  writer  of  prose 

•  Hannah  Mora,  an  estimable  /'i-iwnutf.'     It 


Taylor 

All  s.irow   r.il»e>  i 
law.  an.l  in.ilr.  the  /• 


almve  the  civic  cerrluoiilnl. 
,,-  .,  ls.ilii,i»t       I  ,r.-<x/». 


. 

Prosal  I  (pnYtal).  a.  Prosaic.  •  /'numl  rnp- 
lurcs  '  Sir  T.  Kmrnr 

Proscenium  (pro  sO'iii-nm),  ti  1  1.  pro- 
SWWMM,  from  Or  inivit-ruiim  ;>m,  before, 
and  iltfnt,  a  scene  ]  In  iircA  the  part  In  a 
theatre  from  the  curtain  or  drop  scene  to 
the  orchestra  :  also  applied  to  the-  curtain 
and  the  ornamental  frnmcwork  from  which 
It  hangs  In  the  ancient  theatre  It  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  stage 

nOMOlex  (  pro  skAlcks  ),  n.  |()r  tiro  be. 
fore,  and  .Mr-*,  a  worm.]  In  M<l.  the  first 
embryonic  stage  of  a  tapeworm.  //.  A. 

A  ir/i.  /-,  .ti 

ProscoUa(proskol'a).  n.  |i!r  ;>n«.  lH-fore 
and  *.i</ii.  glue.  1  111  fcnf  a  viscid  gland  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  stigma  of  orchids,  to 
which  the  pollen-masses  become  attached 
Trtat  af  K,tl. 

Proscribe  (pro-skrlbT.  rt.  pret  *  pp.  pro- 
«fn«N-.l;  iipr  JSfSsWMsfl  |L.  /inwrnoti.  to 
otlie  in  front  (if  ^ni.  Iwfore.  and  ttriba,  to 
write  The  sense  of  this  word  originated 
In  the  Komaii  practice  of  \\ritin.i;  the  mimes 
of  persons  doomed  to  death,  an,  I  po-liui; 
the  list  In  public  )  1.  Among  the  an,  lent 
Romans,  to  publish  the  name  of,  as  doomed 
to  destruction  and  seizure  of  property  ;  to 
proclaim  as  doomed  to  destruction  and 
lli>l.lc  to  be  killed  by  anyone  ;  as,  Sulla  and 
Marina  sjrMeri'Vif  each  other's  adherents. 
!  lo  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law- 
to  banish:  to  outlaw;  to  exile. 

Rstan  Vm,  Earl  of  Oaford,  ,..  hubhed  the 
S 


:t.  To  deiiouni  <•  iiml  eondemn  as  dangerous 

ami    not    worthy    "f    ie.  ,  i 

utterly 

In  the  year  u<  .     .  the  Arlan  dortrlnes were  fn. 
jrrr*frf  and  aliatlicinalij 
Nke.  ;;.,/. 

4.  To  Interdict;  to  exclude;  to  pi,.|nl,it 

U  ls  seldom  that  a  man  enrolls  himself  In  a  /re. 

,,  I.  ..lv  therefore  Is  eomiiosed,  with  scarcely  an  ei- 
ceptlon,  of  sincere  persons.  A/,i, 

SVN.  To  outlaw,  doom,  banish.  . 
prohibit,  I. .,!.,. I 

Proscriber  (prfi-skrlb'erX  ».    One  who  pro- 
one    «llo    dooms    : 

one  who  denounces  as  dangerous  or  as  in' 
telly  llliwoitby  of  reception       /'ryife-u, 

Proscrlpt  (priVsKrlpO.  n    i  i  in,  i 
2.  A  prohibition:  an  Intenlict.    (Rare.) 

Proscription  (i»o  skrlp'shouV  u     |i.  j)riw 

»cn/,/i...  S,e  I'll, is,  I;IIIK  |  ||,e  act  ,,f  pr,,. 
serlliing;  outlawry;  denunciation;  pmhibl. 
tlon ;  exclusion  ;  siH-ciilcallj.  the  doonnng 
or  donounclng  of  cltliens  to  death  nnd  ,  ,.n 
tlscatlon  of  goods  as  public  enemies; 
the  firotrriptvnu  of  Marlns  and  Sulla 

The  obscure  name  nf  Octavlnnm  he  derived 
n  mean  fnmlly  in  Ihe  little  town  of  V. 
stained  with  the  blood  of  /*v>r i-ri//i#w ;  and  be  was 
desirous,  had  it  been  pot»it>le.  lo  erase  all  mesunfy 
of  bis  former  life.  fiitti* 

ProscrlpUonal  (priVskrip'shon-al),  a.   I'm. 

•A'riptlve.     I,'...-.// iV/i. 
Proscrlptlonlst  (pro-skrlp'slion-lstX  "•  One 

who  proscribes. 
Prescriptive  (prtVskrlp'tlvX  n.     Pertaining 

to  or  consisting  In  proscription:  prosei. 

People  frequently  acquire  In  such  ,onf. 
narrow,  bigoted,  and /nwrn/frrsr  s,,itn        /. 

Proscrlptlvely  (pro-skrlp'tlv-ll),  adv.  In  a 
proHcriptlve  manner. 

Prose  (proiX  n      (Kr,  from  I.  pma  tat 
/./,.;. MI  (nnifi'o,  speech,  undentoodX  ir»'"' 
piitmtiit,  forwards,  straight  on    t>i ...  f,m. 
and  cerxiix.  turned  In  the  direction  of.  froni 
«yi-fo,  rei-snm.  to  turn      The  Creeks  also 
named  prose  ht  riillirin  (the  slralght  or 
direct),  because  It  has  less  of  trsnsiu. 
than  verse.  |     1.  Tho  ordinary  writt 
spoken  langunge  of  man  ;  language  uncon- 
llned  to  poetical  measure,  as  opposed  to 
rv ov  or  ntft rico/  CIIMI  pottiY HID.    (See  POKTRT  ) 
'Things  linattempted  yet  In  i>n>M»  or  1 1 
Milton,     Hence    2.  Dull  and  comm.. 
liiiiL.Miai;e  or  discourse.    fViiwfncA.—  &  In  the 
A'.  f'liM.  t'h.  a  jirayer  sung  In  the  moss  on 
certain  festivals;  a  composition  not  in  strict 
in,  1 1  c.  but  In  rhythmical  prose     •  Hymns 
or  jmwex  full  of  idolatry. '   //aniitir. 

Prose  (pro/.X  a.  Kclnting  to  or  consisting 
of  prose;  prosaic:  not  poetic,  li,  me.  dull. 
plain ;  unromaiitlc.  7*nn<*avray. 

Prose  (proiX  "'•  l'r>'t  *  pp.  |n.  -.,/.•  PIT 
prating.  1.  To  write  In  proav.  2.  To  write 
or  speak  tediously. 

To  fr,\sf.  BB  we  all  now  know  too  welt,  , 
write  heavily  or  tediously,  without  spirit  Hnd  wtlhout 
animation;  but  to/nsi/  was  on,  c  very  ilitli-irni  fmra 
"n-.  ,   it  w,lt  Mlllply  the  -inlilli,  •      ..,  t..  trriiTt.  and 
»  /ristrr  the  anllthetU  of  a  ttrn/itr  or /,*/.   ' 

Prosector  (prfl-sck'ttrX  n.    |L.  pro,  I., 

and  trco.  to  cut.  I   One  who  pn  pares  the  sub- 

Jects  for  anatomical  lectures. 
Prosecutable  (pros-c-kflt'a-blX  o     rajwlile 

of  being  prosectilcd ;  liable  to  prose,  i 

Quart.  AVe. 
Prosecute  (pros'tv-kfttx  r.f.  pret  *  pp.  pn- 

wetifftf ;    ppr.   pmtfeutiHg.     [L. 


.  .        .  . 

tiroMmrtu    j>ni.  Iwfore,  and  «ri/tn>r,  to  W- 
low.     /•tirmir  U  the  lame  won!  in.', tilled  by 
French  mouths  |    1.  To  puntie  with  a 
toBtt«ln.execute,orac«iniplisb;  to,,  i  : 
endeavours  to  obtain  orcomiil^U';  to  apply 
to  with  continued  purpose;  to  carry  , 
continue;  an.  to  i<n*rr\itt  a  scheme;  topn- 
M-riilf  ail  undcrtHking. 

That  which  IB  morally  good  U  to  he  rie^red  and 
/.iMf.«/W  ff.  ; 

I  am  Wlnved  of  lienuleou*  Jlermia: 
Why  ftliouUI  not  1  then  fr*stfM/t  my  riKhtr  5***. 

[Thin  word  may  signify  either  to  I 

carry  on.  or  simply  to  continue  what  I 

been  hcunn  I     '.'.    In  lair,  (a)  to  i     ' 

obtain  by  legal  process;  aa.  to  p> 

right  In  a  court  of  law.    ( 

sonic  i  rime  or  breach  of  law  before  a  t, 

of  Iniiice;  to  pursue  for  mlress  01 

luent  before  a  legal  tribunal ;  as,  to  jMvtt* 

raf<  *  man  for  trcupau  or  for  u 

person  Instituting  civil  proccciUnm  li  said 

to  ;irnMTiifi*  hiu  arliiin  or  suit ;  but  a  person 

i"-li!iiliiii;  criminal  proceeillngs  Is  said  to 

irtvttutr  the  party  accused. 

rOBWOttU- (pms'e-katX  r  i     l-r.'t    pnw- 

mini;   ppr.  fn»fnit\»y.     To  cai 


tttlw.  tub,  bull:       oil.  pound;       U.  Sc.  ahtnw;      J,  So.  tty. 


PROSECUTION 


.-,.-,1 


le^al  prosecution  ;  to  not  as  a  prosecutor. 
'  I'lio   proper  person    to  pnmtcitte   for  all 
public  offences  '    murk-stum'. 
Prosecution  (pro-.  >'  '>"  'shon\  "      l   Tho 

act    01-    process   .if    prosecuting    01'   of    Ctldea 

vonrlng  to  gain  or  accomplish  something  ; 
pur.  mi  hy  elt'orts  ,>i  body  or  ntinil  :  the 

[M.'icc  Illl  ;  \\  itll  01'  follow  ing  up  1UI.V  tn.lM,  I 

ill  hand;  as  tin-  />;i>\<vi.'^i>;<  of  u  scheme, 
plan,  design,  or  undertaking;  tin-  /</,»',•« 
tii"t  nl  \*ar  or  of  commerce  ;  the  firi'm-i-u- 
H»n  of  a  work.  study,  argument,  or  inquiry 
"  I'h,'  institution  ami  ,  Minim;  on  of  a  suit 
in  u  rourt  of  law  or  equity  to  obtain  some 
right  or  to  redress  and  punish  some  wrong; 
as,  the  i>i-»x<-<-:itinii  of  a  elaim  ill  elu.ncery  is 
MTV  expensive.  :t  The  institution  or  coin. 

inelieement  anil   continuance  of  a  criminal 

suit;  tho  process  of  exhibiting  formal  charges 
against  an  oMVinler  lieforo  a  legal  trihunal 
ami  pursuing  them  to  tlnal  judgment;  us, 
pnwfftitiiinti  of  the  crown  or  of  tho  stato  by 
the  attorney  or  solicitor  general  I  I'he 

}  tarty  by  whom  criminal  proceedings  arc 
nstitutcd;  as,  such  u  course  was  adopted 
by  I  he  I'fusi-i'itli'iii.  .'»  t  The  act  of  following 
ill  liasto;  pursinl  Shak. 
Prosecutor  (proa'6-kflt-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
prosecutes;  ono  who  pursues  or  carries  ou 
any  purpose,  plan,  or  business. 

r  lu-  1,  'i  1  1  Cromwell  was  conceived  to  be  the  principal 
mover  «iui  frwtCMtor  thereof.  SfftmttM, 

2.  In  law,  the  person  who  Institutes  ami 
carries  on  any  proceedings  In  u  court  of 
justice,  whether  civil  or  criminal:  generally 
applied  to  the  party  who  institutes  criminal 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  See. 

I'll  H  1.1(1-  I'ltOSKOUTOH. 

Proaecutrlx  (pros'o-kut-rik»),  n.    A.  female 

prose,  -illnr 

Proselyte  (pros'ii-llt),  n,  [Fr.  prveelt/t?;  Or. 
prMMMM.  one  nowly  come—  print,  towards, 
and  eteutho,  to  come.  ]  A  new  convert  to 
some  religion  or  religious  sect,  or  to  some 
particular  opinion,  system,  or  party.  Mat. 
xxlll.  15. 

Men  become  professors  anil  conibnt.ints  for  those 
,'l,nn.ms  they  were  never  convinced  of  nor  /Mwr- 


—  Convert,  /Vfwii/fc,  Apostate,  /Vnwf. 
see  under  CONVKHT. 

Proselyte  (pros'tS-lIt),  v.t.  prot.  *  pp.  jirow- 
lyted  ;  ppr.  primelyttnij.  To  make  a  convert 
to  some  religion  or  to  some  opinion  or  system  ; 
to  proselytize.  [Rare.) 

There  dwell*  it  noble  pathos  In  the  skies, 
Which  wartni  our  passions,  /rojr/y/cj-  our  heart!, 

Proselyted    (  pros'  C-  lit-  od),    «.    ami    a. 

Made  a  proselyte  of;  converted.     '\  vni- 

K'tlltfil  Jvw.'     Svtltll. 
Proselytlsm  (pros'o-lit-Izm),  n.    1  Tlio  act 

or  practice  of  making  proselytes  or  converts 

to  n  religion  or  religious  sect,  or  to  any 

opinion,  system,  or  party. 

Pl     \    "      r  '    ,,l    ,,    -.pllll    of        •  M      ,    iH   •    I 

the  iuu.1  fanulul  degree.  It,,,  i;. 

'-  Conversion  to  a  system  or  creed. 

I'h.it  -.iiiritn.il  fmrliristn.  to  which  the  Jew  WAS 
wont  to  be  washed,  u  the  Chrihti.m  is  bsptlMd, 

Htmmnut, 

Proselytize  (pros's-Ht-Ii'),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp. 
promlytiud  ;  ppr.  prostlytuing.  To  make 
a  proselyte  or  convert  of;  to  convert;  to 
bring  over  to  sonic  religion,  system,  opinion, 
and  the  like. 

If  Ilia  grace  be  one  of  those  whom  they  endeavour 
to/MMQMbfc.  he  ought  tn  In-  aw.  ire  of  the  character 
of  the  sect  whoso  doctrines  he  i*  invited  to  eiuliraoe. 
Hurt,. 

Proselytize  (pros'fi-Ht-Iz),  tU.     To  make 

pi"  •'  l\  l.es  ur  converts. 
As  he  was  zealously  frtatlytitinff  jit  Medina  news 

.  in..'  tll.it  AlniM>|ihi.in  I:,  u  I  I.  mill  WHS  going  into 
'•'  "  i  /..  jfftWMM, 

Proselytlzer  (pros'e-llt  Iz-er),  n.  One  who 
makes  or  enileavoiirs  (o  make  proselytes. 

1  lun  IsM  li,  -l|i  for  It;  the  faithful  />rar<X«V«r.  If 
1  .....  innot  convince  by  ar^uiin.-iit,  bursts  into  tears. 
Tttaettrav. 

Prose-man  (pro/.'man),  n.      A  writer  of 
I  rose  ;  a  proser. 
Verse-man  xnAf  nut-man,  term  me  which  yon  will. 

Prosemlnary  (pro  scm'in-ii-rl),  n.  A  "pre- 
liminary seminary  ;  a  semi  .....  'v  which  pre- 

pares Hindonts  to  ruler  a  higher. 

M,'i-  Iciiit  I  i\  I,  -I-.'  ,.  h.N.I  HI  I  ..n.l.iii  v,  ,  .  i!,,  ,i  •  i 
fmmdeit  .is  a  /•'."i-miiiinv  Inr  s.iint  John's  College, 
Oxford,  in  a  house  called  the  Mnnour  of  the  Rose. 

/•  ;/.../„„. 
Proaemiimtion  I    u>m  scm'i  na"shon).    „ 

I  I,,  prontnmo,  iiriw,-tniiintii«     i>n>.  forward, 

and  Hi'iiiiiui,  t.i  sow.]     I'riipiigntlim  by  seed. 

i  !'    trsrnal  nccatriM  »i  m.-u.  .UHUMK.  or  vcnet- 

-il'l.".  hy  natural  iir,-|..ii;.ui,in  or  fi-wniii,  tti.»i. 
.si,  ,i/.  ii,,:,. 


Prosencephallc    (pros'en-sri-fal"ik),    a. 

IVI,'iu;nrj  to  the  pr.isellccph.nlon;    pertain 

Ing  to  the  forehead  or  front  of  the  cranium; 
frontal 
Prosencephalon  (pros  cn-»«f'«-lon),  n.  (Or. 

/>f».s.  in  trout,  < 'a.  in,  ami  Avp/mir1,  thehciulj 

In  ft'liil'iir.  itnirl  llle  serolld  of  the  hypo- 
thellr.il  vertebra'  of  the  skull  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  vei  lrl>ral  column. 

Prosenchyma  (pros.en'ki-ma).  n.  [Ur. 
liivx.  and  CMC/I. 'o.  to  pour  in.)  In  M.  fusi- 
form tissue  forming  wood.  /><i(/rmr. 

Prosenchyniatoua  (pros.en-kim'a-tmV  a. 
In  M.  pertalnitiK  to  or  having  the  nature 
of  proscnchyma. 

Proseuneahedral  (pros-i'ii'iio-u-huMral),  o. 
[Ur.  lulu,  to,  toward,  finirtt,  nine,  anil  ht'drti, 
a  side.  |  In  erytlal.  having  nine  faces  on  two 
adjacent  parts  of  the  crystal. 

Proser  (proz'er),  n.  \.\  A  writer  of  prose. 
3.  One  who  proses  or  makes  a  tedious  nar- 
ration of  uninteresting  matters. 

Proserpine  (pros'or-pln),  n.  [L.  /Vrwur- 
i>m<t.]  1.  Itt  eld**,  myth,  the  queen  of  the 
Infernal  regions.  2.  In  astron.  a  planetoid 

1'i't  ueen  th I  n  Is  i  it  Mars  an.  I  .In  pi  (IT,  ills 

covered  Ivy  Utthcr,  May  6,  1868. 

Prose-writer  (proz'rlt-or),  «.  A  writer  of 
proso ;  a  prosaist. 

A  poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  n  device 
better  than  n  frose-writor.  -VirVrYjvM, 

Proslllency  (pro-sil'l-en-iin,  »i.  [L.  pro- 
gilio,  to  leap  forth  |  Act  of  leaping  forward. 
•  Such  promlii'iifi/  of  relief. '  Culrridiir.  |  K«rn. ) 

Prosily  (prOz'l-ll),  atlv.  In  a  prosy  manner; 
tediously ;  tlresomely. 

Proslmetrlcal  (prflz-l-met'rlk-iil),  a.  Con- 
sisting both  of  prose  ami  verse. 

Proslmlw  (pro  sim'l-6).  ».  /'/  In  ivul.  a 
see tion  of  tln«(juadrumana, including  several 
families.  Called  also  .Sfir/im'rAi/ui  (which 
see). 

Proslness  (pr6z'l-nes),  n.  State  or  iiimllty 
of  being  prosy.  Wmi/.  Mag. 

Prosing  (pro/'inu),  «.     l't  The  writing  of 

pt  I>SI- 

It  was  found,  that  whether  might  was  Imposed  me 
by  them  that  had  (lie  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of 
mine  own  choice  In  I  ir,  ;,  li  or  other  i,ni,:in  ,  ./•...,:,.,• 
or  versing,  but  i  hietly  thll  l.nlri .  the  style  bv  i  cilalu 
vital  signs  It  had,  was  likely  to  live.  '  M, ;.',-: 

•2.  Dull  and  tedious  minuteness  in  speech  or 
writing.  "Xht  prating  at  an  old  woman.' 
Kir  »'.  .SVoft. 

Proslngly  (proilng-ll),  atlv.  In  a  prosing 
manner;  prosilr. 

Prosobranchlata  (pni-sn-brang'kl-iV'taV  it 
pt.  [Ur.  jinwi,  in  advance  of,  and  firaiii/rA in, 
Kills.]  An  order  of  gasteronoilotis  molluscs, 
characteri/ed  by  having  the  gills  anterior 
to  the  heart.  The  nhdomen  is  well  devel- 
oped and  protected  by  a  shell  Into  which 
the  whole  animal  can  retire.  The  mantle 
forms  a  vaulted  chamlier  over  the  hack  of 
the  head,  in  which  are  placed  the  excretory 
orifices,  and  in  which  the  hranchhu  are 
almost  always  lodged.  The  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct. It  is  divided  Into  two  sections 
the  StoAonOftomatO,  of  which  the  common 
whelk  (Ittn'cinmti  Hnthttuiit)  may  he  taken  as 
an  example,  and  the  llulmtmnata,  of  which 
the  common  periwinkle  (IMturina,  litlurea.) 
Is  a  typical  specimen.  Tne  members  of  the 
former  section  are  all  marine  and  carniv- 
orous ;  of  the  latter  Home  are  marine  and 
some  fresh-water,  anil  the  most  are  plant- 
eaters. 

Proaobranchlate  (pro-so-lirang/kl-»t),  n. 
and  it.  One  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Troso- 
branchiata. 

Prosodiacal  (pros-o-di'ii-kiil),  n.  of  or 
relating  to  prosody. 

Prosodiacally  (pi  os-o-ai'a-kal-ll),  aifo.  In  a 
prnsoillacal  manner. 

Prosodlal,  Prosodlcal  (pro-ao'dl-al,  pro- 
Hod'l-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  prosody  or  the 
quantity  atid  accents  of  syllables;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  prosody, 

Prosodlan  (pro-so'dl-an).  ».  One  skilled  In 
prosody  or  In  the  rules  of  pronunciation  and 
metrical  composition. 

Prosodlcally  (pro-sotl'l-kal-ll),  ot/c.  In  a 
prosodieal  manner;  prnsodiaralU 

Prosodlst  (pros'. i  disU,  u     One  who  mulct 
stands  prosody;  a  prooodlan. 

Prosody  (pros'o-di),  «.  |1,.  jinisnlin,  from 
(Jr.  ^M>s"</M.  a  song  sung  to  music  /</•<•*,  tn, 
and  <x/t',  a  song  1  That  part  of  grammar 
which  treats  of  the  quantity  of  syllables,  of 
.'hvenl ,  and  of  tile  laus  of  yersitlent  ion. 
Though  chielly  n  hi,  h  il  In  versification,  it 
llla\  also  be  exleliiled  to  prose  enlllpo.sit  ion 

III  the  tireek  and  Latin  languages  e\(i\ 
Hyllalile  had  its  determinate  value  or  quail 


tlty,  and  verses  were  constructed  by  sys- 
tems of  ivt  urriliK  feet,  each  toot  containing 
a  definite  number  of  syllables,  p, 
a  ,  ,  i  I  mi  ,111.1111  il  \  an, I  ,t  1 .111  ,  in,  nl  'I  he 
versitleation  of  modern  lOiuopi  in  I  ni-iLirr-. 
In  general,  Is  constructed  .simply  b>  accent 
and  manlier  »t  \  llalilrs 

Prosoma  (pro  so  nia>.  ;j  |tlr.  jn-n.  betoie. 
and  smmi.  the  body  ]  In  zttttt.  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  body  in  cei>halop,«ls.  eom 
prising  the  head,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
iii,-tti.«'iii<i.  which  contains  the  viscera. 

Prosonomasla  (pros'oH-6-ma"«i  iO.  »  \c.v 
pnm.  to,  and  untititaxt).  to  call  or  name.  ]  1  it 
:li,  /  a  Me.  u  i  e  wherein  allusion  In  ma,  l,-  to  tlio 
likeness  of  a  sound  in  several  names  or 
words;  a  kind  of  pun. 

Proriopalfrla  (pro-so-parjl-a),  n.  |(lr.  pro- 
n^iiiii,  i  lie  face,  anil  oifM,  pain.]  l''aelal 
neuralgia. 

Prosopls  (pm-sA'pla),  ».  [Or.  «>i-o»(ij«m,  a 
visage.)  A  genus  of  tropical  leguminous 
trees, of  the  sub-order  Mimosa*,  having  their 
pods  Illleil  betneen  the  seeds  with  a  pulpy 
or  mealy  atthstance.  /'.  ittilcig,  of  Central 
and  Southern  America,  IH sometimes  ]ilanted 
for  its  sweetish  succulent  pods  (used  to  feed 
cattle),  called  alynniha,  after  the  Spanish 
algaroba,  or  Ceratonia,  which  it  resembles 
In  flavour.  1'  tilaiHltilima  of  Texas  yields  an 
excessively  hard  and  durable  timber. 

ProBopograpliy  ( pros  o  pog'ra-ll ),  ».  |llr. 
/I/'O.SM/I.MI,  figure  or  person,  and  </rnji/nX  to 
describe.  ]  In  /!>,!.  the  deserlptton  of  any 
one's  personal  appearance.  '  First  touching 
the  imimimjrnpliy  or  tlescrlptlou  of  his  per- 
son. HMnsheil.  [Itare.] 

Proaopolepsy  t  (pro-BiVpo-lep-sl),  »i.  [Or. 
proityws^plia,  respect  of  persons  jmiKojxtti, 
a  face,  a  person,  and  /•/'>/>•.  a  taking,  re- 
ceiving, from  ltiiiilntnrin,  to  take.]  Respect 
of  persons;  more  particularly,  a  premature 
opinion  or  prejudice  against  a  person,  formed 
by  a  view  of  his  external  appearance.  Olltf- 
MW/A.  I  Itare  | 

Pr080ponl8CU8(pro-Bo'po-nls"kus);  H.  [Or. 
111'inntfnni,  a  visage,  and  oniKkim,  a  wood- 
louse.)  A  fossil  crustacean  of  the  Permian 
neriod  found  in  the  magneslan  limestone  of 
Durham  and  , ,  h  i,-m  of  (lermany.  It  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  family  Isopoda. 

Prosopopela,  Prosopopoeia  (pros'o  po-pe"- 

\a  i.  ».  [(Jr.  t'"'^'/1'1!1"1"1 .  personltlcittlon— 
*  ,..•  .,,.n.  ]ierson,  and  /(Di'i-it,  to  make.)  A 
llgttre  in  rhetoric  by  which  things  are  re- 
presented as  persons,  or  by  which  things  In- 
animate arc  spoken  of  as  animated  beings, 
or  by  which  an  absent  person  Is  Introduced 
as  speaking,  or  a  deceased  person  Is  repre- 
sented as  alive  and  present.  It  includes 
]n>rimnijicali<nt,  hut  U  more  extensive  in  its 
signification. 

Prospect  (pron'nckt),  ».  |1.  prtmireluit,  from 
jiritm>icio,  to  look  forward  /»/«,  forward. ami 
«/imu.  to  see  |  1.  View  of  tlilngH  within  the 
reach  of  the  eye;  Httrvey;  sight. 

Hilen  .n\,l  nil  the  coast  lu/mt/ci-f  Uy.    Mi.'f,",- 

2.  That  which  Is  presented  to  tho  oyo;  the 

place  and  the  objects  seen. 
.  .  .  Till  Ihelr  stglit  sh.ill  fail  them,  they  may  trace 
The  well. known  /rw/mf  and  the  lonu-tovcil  face. 

CnrMr. 

Hence  8.  The  view  delineated  or  jiiiliited; 
plcturesinie  representation,  as  of  a  land- 
scape. 

1  went  to  Putney,  Hint  other  places  on  the  Tli.imes, 
to  take  frvs frets  In  crwyoii.  lirr&H. 

4.  An  object  of  view  or  of  contemplation. 

Mnn  to  himself 
Is  »  large /»w/«-/.  .ViV  y.  DtHfiam. 

f>.  t  1'laeo  which  allot  ds  an  extended  view. 
'  llimd'od  beholding  from  his  jin^in-cl  high  ' 
Millon.-  0.  Position  of  the  front  of  a  build- 
ing or  other  object  an  regards  the  points  of 
the  compass;  aspect;  as.  a  jmwjwf  towards 
the  Houth  or  north.  K/ck.  xl.  44.— 7.  A  look- 
ing forward;  view  Into  futurity;  nnticlpa- 
tlon;  tin <•  .i-lii 

To  him  who  hath  a  frasftrt  of  the  different  fctnte 
of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  tlml  AltciuK  .ill  in,  a 
n.  i    Mils   life,   the   measures  of  gooil  ulul   evil  .ire 
mightily  ,  li.iiu;,  il 

U  he  a  pruilent  ninn  ns  toliis  tempornl  estate.  ,,!,,' 
lays  il<"-i  ;n  ,  ,'iiK  l-i  .,  liny,  wlthow  .n,\  frti  tttt  I- 
or  provision  for  the  wnatMni  fail  Hlwj 

nibinit 

H.  Kxpcctatlon  orgrouml  of  expectation;  as. 
I  here  hi  kprotpMlof  a  Rond  harvest;  a  man 
has  it /inw/xvf  of  preferment ;  or  he  has  little 
/'i«.«/ l  of  success.  'Without  any  reason- 
able hope  or  priii./!''!'!  nl  enjoying  them.' 

I  !l<   ,  !lllt'l/ 

Pr08peCt(PI'os  pekl'Vi'.i.  1. 1  To  look  forward 
01  tuuanls.  'The  inoiintav  lies  I'l'in-iH'i'tini;!' 
towards  the  north.'  r.*i,  n  :'.  In  mini n:i. 


eh,  oAalnj      cli,  Sc.  locA;      g,  i/o;      j.joh;      n,  ITr.  ton;      ay,  tiny;      TU,  (Aon;  th,  (Ain;     w,  iol({;    wh,  w/ilg;    th,  a.  me     See  KKI 
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to  make  a  search;  to  seek;  as.  to  prospect 

l,r  a  place  where  gold  may  be  worked  to 

nrofit. 
Prospect  (pros-pekt'X  c.f.     In  mining,  to 

search  or  examine  for;  as,  to  prospect  a  dis- 

•  for  i;ol,| 
Prospectlon  (pros-pek'shon),  n.    The  set  o 

looking  forward,  or  of  providing  for  futu- 

want*. 

What  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the  proipeetion 
which  must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in  the  animal,  lu 
In  the  Creator?  faley. 

Prosp«CtlT«  (pros  pelc-liv),  a.  l.t  Suitable 
for  viewing  at  a  distance;  perspective. 

In  time's  long  and  dark  protpettft*  glass 

Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pan. 

Milton. 

S.  Looking  forward  In  time :  characterize! 
by  foresight;  regarding  the  future.  'A  large, 
liberal,  and  prospective  view  of  the  Interests 
of  states.'  burke. 

The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  circum 
sped,  industrious,  and  prospective  in  this  affair. 

S.  Being  In  prospect  or  expectation;  looked 
forward  to;  as,  prospective  advantages  to  be 

derived  fioin  Homething. 

Prospective!  (pros-pek'tiv),  n.  1  The  scene 
before  or  around  us;  a  view  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. '  From  Spain  to  France  there  now 
lay  the  prospective. '  Reliquue  Wottonianot. 
2.  Outlook;  forecast;  providence.  Bacon. — 
8.  A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed, 
a  telescope ;  a  perspective  glass.  'Ofqueinte 
mirrours  and  of  prospective*. '  Chaucer. 
Prospectlvely  (pros-pek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 

ftrospective  manlier ;  with  reference  to  the 
uture. 

Prospectlveness  (pros-pek'tiv-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  prospective;  state  or  act  of 
regarding  the  future;  foresight. 

If  we  did  not  already  possess  the  idea  of  design, 
we  could  not  recognize  contrivance  and  prospective- 
ness  in  such  instances  as  we  have  referred  to. 

WkemtO. 

Prospector  (pros'pek-tcr).  n.  In  mining, 
one  who  searches  or  examines  for  precious 
stones  or  metals  as  preliminary  to  settled 
or  continuous  operations. 

Prospectus  (pros-pek'tns),  n.  [L.,  a  pros- 
pect, sight,  view  )  A  brief  sketch  or  plan 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the 
chief  features  of  some  commercial  enter- 
prise proposed,  as  the  plan  of  a  literary 
work,  containing  the  general  subject  or  de- 
sign, with  the  manner  and  terms  of  publica- 
tion, Ac.,  or  the  proposals  of  a  new  company 
or  Joint-stock  association. 

Prosper  (pros 'perl  u.t.  [Fr.  praspfrer.  to 
prosper,  to  thrive,  from  L.  prospero,  to  make 
to  prosper,  from  prosperru.  favourable,  for- 
tunate: said  to  he  from  pro,  before,  sndnvt, 
hope.  J  1  To  be  prosperous  or  successful ; 
to  succeed;  to  thrive;  to  advance  in  wealth 
or  any  good:  said  of  persons. 

They  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed, 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper.      Milton. 

8.  To  be  In  a  successful  state ;  to  turn  out 
successfully;  to  thrive:  said  of  affairs  busi- 
ness, and  the  like 

The  Lord  made  all  that  he  did  to  proiper  in  his 
Gen.  «xxix.  3. 

S.  To  be  In  a  healthy  growing  state;  to  thrive: 
said  of  plants  and  animals. 

All  things  do/r»ij*rhest  when  they  are  advanced 
to  the  better:  a  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a  more 
tiarren  ground  than  lhat  whcreunto  you  remove 
""">.  £„„„. 

4.t  To  Increase  In  size:  to  grow. 

Black  cherry-trees  prosper  ever  to  considerable 
tivelyn. 

Prosper  <  pros'per  X  v.t  To  make  prosper- 
ous; to  favour;  to  render  successful. 

That  man  that  is  so  called  of  God  to  any  office  no 

ir5L^!f  WU1  "ork  wilh  "™;  hc  •""  t*"f"  •" 

****&•  LatifMer. 

AH  tlwagt  concur  to  protper  our  design.   Dryden. 

Pro«perlt7(pro*-pe'rl-tl),  n.  [L  prosper!- 
<«.  See  nans.]  The  state  of  being  pros- 
perous; ail vance  or  gain  In  anything  good 
or  desirable ;  good  progress  In  any  business 
or  enterprise;  success;  attainment  of  the 
object  desired;  as.  the  prosperity  of  arts; 
agricultural  or  commercial  pnqZrity;  W 
tlonal  prosperity. 

Th«  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them. 

8TH.  Success,  good  fortune,  prosperouinest 
weal,  welfare,  well-being,  happiness. 
Prosperous  (pros'per-ns),  a.  [L.  prosperus. 
**  PRIWPKR.  r .,'.]  1.  Making  good  progre.. 
In  the  pursuit  of  anythlngdesirable;  making 
gsjtn  or  Increase ;  thriving ;  successful;  a*,  a 
frospt'Mu  trade ;  a  protperout  voyage.  'Be 


prosperous  In  this  journey  as  In  all.'  Tenmj- 
SSss, 

The  seed  shall  be  prosptrtta  ;  the  vine  shall  give 
her  fruit.  Zee.  vni    u. 

2.  Favourable;  favouring  success;  as.  aprot- 
ptrmu  vrtnd.—Fortunate.  Successful,  Prot- 
permit.    See  under  FORTUNATE.—  SYS.  Suc- 
cessful, flourishing,   thriving,    favourable 
fortunate,  auspicious,  lucky. 
Prosperously  (proa'p^r-us-li),  adv.     In  a 
prosperous  manner;  with  gain  or  Increase 
successfully. 

Prosperousness  (pros'per-us-nes),  n.  Th< 
state  of  being  prosperous  or  successful 
prosperity. 

Prospicience  (pros-pish'ens).  n.  [L.  pros 
nftssV  See  PROSPECT.)  The  act  of  looking 
forward. 

Pross  (pros),  n.  [A  form  of  prose.']  Talk 
conversation,  rather  of  the  gossiping  kind. 
HatlimeU.  [Local.) 

Prostate  (pros'tat),  a.  [Gr.  prostates,  stand 
ing  before — pro,  before,  and  stem  sta,  to 
stand.)  /,//  standing  before;  specifically 
applied  to  a  gland  situated  just  before  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  in  males,  and  surround 
ing  the  beginning  of  the  urethra.  It  is  situ 
ated  on  the  under  and  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  so  as  to  surround  the 
lower  side  of  the  urethra.  —  Prostate  concre- 
tions, calculi  of  the  prostate  gland. 
Prostate  (pros'tat),  n.  In  anal,  the  pros- 
tate gland. 

Prostatic  (pros-tat'ik),  «.  Relating  to  the 
prostate  gland. 

Prosternatlon  t  (pros-ter-na'shon),  n.  [L 
prostemo,  to  overthrow—;)™,  forward,  and 
tttfrno,  to  strew.)  A  state  of  being  cast 
down;  prostration;  depression.  'Fever, 
watching.and  prosternatwn  of  spirits. '  Wite- 
num. 

Prosthesis  (pros'the-sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  prog, 
to,  and  thesis,  the  act  of  placing,  from  tithe- 
mi,  to  place.)  1.  In  sttrg.  the  addition  of  an 
artificial  part  to  supply  a  defect  of  the  body, 
as  a  wooden  leg,  <Sc  ;  also  a  tlesh  growth 
tilling  up  an  ulcer  or  fistula;  prothesis.— 
2.  In  philol.  the  adding  of  one  or  more  let- 
ters to  the  commencement  of  a  word,  as  in 
the  common  English  participles,  beloved, 
bereft.  It  is  the  contrary  of  apfueresis. 
Prosthetic  (pros-thet'ik).  a  Pertaining  to 
prosthesis;  prefixed,  as  a  letter  to  a  word 
Prostlbulousl  (pros  tib'u-lus),<r.  [L.  prosti- 
bulum,  a  prostitute.)  Pertaining  to  prosti- 
tutes; hence,  meretricious.  'Prostibulous 
prelates  and  priests.'  Bate. 
Prostitute  (pros'ti-tut),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
prostituted;  ppr.  prostituting.  [L.  proitituo, 
pros(i<t(f«»— pro,before,and«(a(Mo, to  place.) 

1.  To_  offer  freely  to  a  lewd  use,  or  to  indis- 
criminate lewdness  for  hire. 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be 
a  whore.  Lev.  xix.  so. 

2.  To  give  up  to  any  vile  or  Infamous  pur- 
pose; to  devote  to  anything  base;  to  sell  to 
wickedness;  as,  to  prostitute  talents  to  the 
propagation  of  Infidel  principles;  to  prosti- 
tute the  press  to  the  publication  of  blas- 
phemy. 

I  pity  from  my  soul  unhappy  men 
Compelled  by  want  to  prostitute  theirpen. 

Roscommon. 

I  To  offer  or  expose  upon  vile  terms  or  to 
unworthy  persons. 

It  were  unfit  that  so  excellent  and  glorious  reward 
as  the  gospel  promises  should  stoop  down  like  fruit 
upon  a  full  laden  bough,  to  be  plucked  by  every  idle 
•ad  wanton  hand,  that  heaven  should  be  trosti- 
tHlrd  to  slothful  men.  Ttilotson. 

Prostitute  (pros'ti-tut).  a.  Openly  devoted 
to  lewdness ;  sold  to  wickedness  or  to  Infa- 
mous purposes.  '  Made  bold  by  want,  and 
prostitute  for  bread.'  Prior. 

Prostitute  (pros'ti-tut).  n.  1.  A  female 
given  to  indiscriminate  lewdness ;  a  strum- 
pet ;  a  harlot.  '  Dread  no  dearth  of  prosti- 
tutes at  Rome.'  Dryden.  —  2.  A  base  hire- 
ling ;  a  mercenary ;  one  who  offers  himself 
to  infamous  employments  for  hire.  'No 
hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise  '  Pope 

Prostitution  (pros-tl-tu'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  practice  of  prostituting  or  offering  the 
body  to  an  Indiscriminate  intercourse  with 
men  for  hire.  'A  most  shameless  state  of 
prostitution.'  Addison.  —  2.  The  act  of  offer- 
Ing  or  devoting  to  an  infamous  employment' 
as,  the  prostitution  of  talents  or  abilities. 

Prostltutor  (pros'ti-tut-er),  n.  One  who 
prostitutes;  one  one  submits  himself  or 
offers  another  to  vile  purposes;  one  who 

radcs  anything  to  a  base  purpose. 
So  thai  this  sermon  would  be  at  seasonable  a  re- 
proof of  the  methodisis.  as  the  other  was  of  the  fr,,s- 
ftr«/«™  of  the  Lord's  supper.  BpHurd 


Prostrate  (pros'trat),n.  [L.  prostratus,  pp 
of  pntttrno,  prostratum,  to  lay  Hat  to 
strew  In  front  or  before  —  pro,  befon 
sterna,  to  strew.)  1.  Lying  at  length,  or'with 
the  body  extended  on  the  ground  or  other 
surface.  •  Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon 
lake  of  fire.'  tlUton.  —  2.  Lying  at  mercy  as 
a  suppliant. 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall.       Shut. 

8.  Lying  in  the  posture  of  humility  or  ado- 
ration. 

O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode 
}f  thrones,  and  mighty  &crap]i)in  froitrate.    Milton 

4.  In  hot.  lying  flat  and  spreading  on  the 
ground  without  taking  root;  procumbent 
Prostrate  (pros'trat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  prat. 
trated;  ppr.  prostrating.    [See  above  J  1  To 
lay  flat;  to  throw  down;  as,  to  pruftrate  the 
body;  to  prostrate  trees  or  plants.—  2 
to  throw  down;  to  overthrow;  to  dein 
to  ruin  ;  as,  to  prostrate  a  government    to 
prostrate  the  honour  of  a  nation. 

In  the  streets  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers 
places,  prostrating  two  parishes  almost  entirely. 

8.  To  throw  one's  self  down,  or  to^fnVl  in 
humility  or  adoration  ;  to  bow  in  humble 
reverence:  used  rellexlvely. 

Frederick  no  sooner  beheld  the  successor  of  St 
Peter,  than  he  threw  off  his  imperial  mantle,  fret- 
trattat  hnnseff,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff. 

4.  To  make  to  sink  totally;  to  reduce  "as"to 
prostrate  a  person's  strength. 
Prostration  (pros-tra'shon).  n.  l.  The  art  i  if 
prostrating,  throwing  down,  or  laying  flat; 
as,  the  prostration  of  the  body,  of  trees,  or  of 
corn.  —  2.  The  act  of  falling  down,  or  the  act  of 
bowing  in  humility  or  adoration;  primarily 
the  act  of  falling  on  the  face,  but  it  is  now 
used  for  kneeling  or  bowing  in  reverence 
and  worship.—  3.  Great  depression  ;  dejec- 
tion; its,  it  prostration  of  spirits.—  l.lnmed  s 
latent,  not  an  exhausted  state  of  the  vital  en- 
ergies; great  oppression  of  natural  strength 
and  vigour;  that  state  of  the  body  In  disease 
In  which  the  system  is  oppressed.  Prostra- 
tion is  different  and  distinct  from  eihaut- 
(ion,  and  is  analogous  to  the  state  of  s 
spring  lying  under  such  a  weight  that  it  Is 
incapable  of  action,  while  exhaustion  is 
analogous  to  the  state  of  a  spring  deprived 
of  its  elastic  powers. 

A  sudden  prostration  of  strength  or  weakness 
attends  this  colick.  Arbuthnot. 

Prostyle  (pros'til),  n.  and  o.  [Gr.  prostylot 
—pro,  and  stylos,  a 
column.  )  In  arch. 
applied  to  a  portico 
in  which  the  columns 
stand  out  quite  free 
from  the  wall  of  the 
building  to  which  it 
is  attached  ;  also  ap- 
plied to  a  temple  or 
other  structure  hav- 
ing pillars  in  front 
only.  SeeAMpinpRO- 
STYLE  and  PORTICO 
Prosy  (pro'zi).o.  Like 
prose;prosaic;  hence, 
dull;  tedious;  boring. 

It  was  one  fatal  Moo. 
day—  a  dull  question  of 
finance  and  figures. 
Prosy  and  few  were  the 
speakers.  Lord  Lyttott. 

Plan  of  Prostyle  Temple.  PrOSyllOglSm     (pr*- 

sirio-jizm),n.  [Prefix 

pro,  before,  and  syllogism.]  In  logic,  see 
EPICHIRKMA. 

Protactlc  (pro-tak'tik),  a.  [Gr.  protalctilcot, 
placing  or  placed  before—  pro,  before,  and 
tassii.  to  arrange.  )  Being  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning; previous. 

Protagon  (pro'ta-gon),  n.  [Gr.  prutot,  Bret, 
nncla</.m,  leading,  acting.)  A  phosphuretted 
fatty  compound  which  forms  a  chief  r<>n- 
Rtituent  of  nervous  tissue.  Its  composition 


Now  it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  white  or 
fibrous  nerve-tissue  Is  chemically  distinguished  from 
gray  or  vesicular  nerve-tissue  tiy  the  presence  in 
large  quantity  of  a  substance  called  protafon. 

H.  Steneer. 

Protagonist  (pro-tag'o-nlst),  n.  [Gr.  pr«- 
tayonutfs—prutos,  first,  and  ayonitUs,  an 
actor.)  In  the  Greek  drama,  the  leading 
character  or  actor  In  a  play;  hence,  a  lead- 
Ing  character  generally. 

'TIs  charged  upon  me  that  I  make  debauched  per- 
sons  (such  as  they  say  my  astrologer  and  gain 
are)  my  protagonists,  or  the  chief  persons  of  the 
drama.  Dryjen. 

Protamoeba  (pro-ta-me'ba),  n.    [Gr.  ;-. 
first,  and  owta'fta.)   Aname  given  bv  lln-t  kd 


«t«,  f»r.  fat,  f»ll;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  m6ve; 


tube.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  atmne;      »,  Sc.  ley. 
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to  those  minute  lumps  of  protoplasm  found 
in  fresh  waters,  and  forming  animal  bodies 
of  an  extremely  low  gca.de,  continually 
changing  their  form,  ana  multiplying  by 
spontaneous  division. 

Protan.dry  (pro-tan'dri),n.  [Gr.  prdtos,  first, 
and  aniir,  andros,  a  man,  a  male.]  In  bat. 
the  development  of  the  stamens  before  the 
pistils. 

The  terms protandry  and  protogyny  used  by  Jlil- 
debrand  to  express,  in  the  one  case  the  development 
of  the  stamens  before  the  pistils,  in  the  other  case 
the  development  of  the  pistils  before  the  stamens,  are 
so  convenient  and  expressive  that  they  have  been 
adopted  in  this  paper.  Nature, 

Pro  tanto  (pro  tan'to).    [L.]    For  so  much. 

Protasis  (pro'ta-sis),  n.  [Gr.  protasis,  from 
proteins,  to  present,  to  stretch  before— pro, 
before, forward, and  teind,to  stretch.]  1.  A 
proposition;  a  maxim.  Johnson.  [Rare.]— 

2.  In  gram,  and  rket.  the  first  clause  of  a  con- 
ditional sentence,  being  the  condition  on 
which  the  main  term  (apodosis)  depends,  or 
notwithstanding  which  it  takes  place;  as,  if 
we  run  (protasis)  we  shall  be  in  time  (apo- 
dosis); although  he  was  incompetent  (prota- 
sis) he  was  elected  (apodosis).  See  APODOSIS. 

3.  In  the  anc.  drama,  the  first  part  of  a  play, 
in  which  the  several  persons  are  shown, 
their  characters  intimated,  and  the  subject 
proposed  and  entered  on ;  opposed  to  epi- 
tasis. 

Protaster  (pro-tns'ter),n.  [Gr.  protos,  first, 
and  aster,  a  star.]  A  genus  of  star-ftshes 
belonging  to  Ophiuroidea,  known  only  by 
fossil  remains  found  in  Silurian  rocks. 

Protatic  (pro-tat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  protatikos.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  protasis;  introductory. 

There  are  indeed  some  protatick  persons  in  the 
ancients,  whom  they  use  in  their  plays.  Drytten. 

Protea  (prp-te'a),  n.  [From  Proteins,  a  self- 
transforming  sea-god :  in  allusion  to  the  di- 
versity of  appearauce  of  the  species.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Proteacese,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The 
species  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  consist  of  a  variety  of  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  shrubs,  with  very  variable 
foliage  and  large  heads  of  flowers,  6  or  8 
inches  in  diameter. 

Prpteacese  (pro-te-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order 
of  apetalous  arborescent  exogens,  chiefly 
natives  of  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with 
hard  dry  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  and 
often  large  heads  of  showy  and  richly-col- 
oured flowers. 

Prpteaceous  (pro-te-a'shus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Proteacese. 

Protean  (pro-te'an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Pro- 
teus, the  divinity  who  could  change  his 
shape ;  readily  assuming  different  shapes ; 
exceedingly  variable.  '  Protean  transforma- 
tions.' Cudworth.  See  PROTEUS. 

Proteanly  (pro-te'an-li),  adv.  In  a  protean 
manner;  with  the  assumption  of  different 
shapes.  'Proteanly  transformed  into  differ- 
ent shapes.'  Cudworth, 

Protect  (pro-tekf),  v.t.  [L.  protectus,  from 
protego,  to  protect— pro,  before,  and  tego,  to 
cover,  from  root  seen  also  in  E.  thatch,  Sc. 
thack.]  1.  To  cover  or  shield  from  danger 
or  injury;  to  defend;  to  guard;  to  pre- 
serve in  safety :  a  word  of  general  import 
both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense.  Walls 
protect  acity  or  garrison ;  clothing  is  designed 
to  protect  the  body  from  cold;  arms  may  pro- 
tect one  from  assault;  our  houses  protect  us 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  the 
law  protects  our  persons  and  property ;  the 
father  protects  his  children,  and  the  guar- 
dian his  ward  ;  a  shade  protects  us  from  ex- 
treme heat;  &c. 

The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you.  Shak. 

2.f  To  act  as  regent  or  protector  for.  Shak. 
SYN.  To  shield, defend,  guard,  preserve,  save, 
secure,  harbour,  shelter,  patronize,  counten-  j 
ance,  foster. 

Protectingly  (pro-tekt'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
protecting  manner;  by  protecting. 

Protection  (pro-tek'shonl,  n.  1.  The  act  of 
protecting,  or  the  state  of  being  protected ; 
defence;  shelter  from  evil;  preservation 
from  loss,  injury,  or  annoyance ;  as,  to  find 
protection  under  good  laws  and  an  upright 
administration;  divine  protection. 

To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods.    Shak. 
If  the  weak  might  find  protection  from  the  mighty, 
they  could  not  with  justice  lament  their  condition. 

Swift. 

2.  That  which  protects  or  preserves  from 
injury. 

I-et  them  rise  up  and  help  you,  and  be  your  pro- 
tection. Deut.  xxxii.  38. 


3.  A  writing  that  assures  protection;  a  pass- 
port or  other  writing  which  secures  from 
molestation. 

He  had  a  protection  during  the  rebellion     Johnson. 

4.  Exemption,  as  from  arrest  in  civil  suits ; 
as,  the  protection  from  arrest  to  which  am- 
bassadors are  entitled ;  the  protection  from 
arrest  in  civil  suits  always  enjoyed  by  peers, 
and  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
and  for  forty  days  after  each  prorogation, 
and  as  many  days  before  the  date  to  which 
it  has  been  prorogued;  also,  the  special  pro- 
tection given  to  a  person  by  the  sovereign, 
by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  against 
suits  in  law  or  other  vexations,  in  respect 
of  the  party  being  engaged  in  the  sovereign's 
service.  —  5.  An    artificial    advantage  con- 
ferred by  the  legislature  on  articles  of  home 
production,   either  by  means  of  bounties 
or  (more  commonly)  by  duties  imposed  on 
the  same  articles  introduced  from  abroad. 
Such  duties  may  be  simply  protective,  that 
is,  such  as  that  the  foreign  and  home  ar- 
ticles can  compete  in  the  market  on  nearly 
equal  terms;  or  prohibitory,  that  is,  such  as 
to  exclude  foreign  competition  altogether. 
The  abolition  of  the  system  of  protection 
was  inaugurated  in  Britain  by  the  introduc- 
tion, by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  a  measure  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  which  became 
law  in  1846.  —  Writ  of  protection,  (a)  a  writ, 
very  rarely  granted,  whereby  the  sovereign's 
protection  is  secured ;  (b)  a  writ  issued  to  a 
person  required  to  attend  court,  as  party, 
juror,  &c.,  to  secure  him  from  arrest  during 
a  certain  time.— SYN.  Preservation, defence, 
guard,  shelter,  refuge,  security,  safety. 

Protectional  (pro-tek'shou-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  protection. 

Protectionism  (pro-tek'shon-izm),  n.  The 
doctrine  of  protectionists ;  the  system  of 
protection  to  commodities. 

Protectionist  (pro-tek'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  favours  the  protection  of  some  branch 
of  industry  by  legal  enactments;  one  op- 
posed to  free-trade. 

Protective  ( pro-tek'tiv ),  a.  I.  Affording 
protection;  sheltering;  defensive.  'The  fa- 
vour of  a  protective  Providence.'  Feltham. 

2.  Affording  protection  to  commodities  of 
home  productions.    See  PROTECTION,  5. 

Protector  (pro-tek'ter),  n.  [Fr.  protecteur.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  protects,  defends, 
or  shields  from  injury,  evil,  or  oppression  ; 
a  defender;  a  guardian.  '  Under  the  cover- 
ing of  a  careful  night,  who  seemed  my  good 
protector.'  Shak.  'Called  him  dear  protect  or 
in  her  fright.'  Tennyson. — 2.  In  Eng.  hist. 
one  who  had  the  care  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  king's  minority ;  a  regent ;  a  non-regal 
head  of  the  executive,  intrusted  in  an  ex- 
ceptional manner  with  the  supreme  power: 
a  title  specifically  applied  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Pro- 
tector in  1653. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  t       Shafc. 
What's  a  protector  t  he's  a  stately  thing 
That  apes  it  in  the  non-age  of  a  king.     Clea-veland. 

3.  A  cardinal  who  looks  after  the  interests, 
at  Rome,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  nation  or  re- 
ligious order. — Protector  of  the  settlement, 
in  law,  the  person  appointed  by  the  Fines 
and  Recoveries  Act,  in  substitution  of  the 
old  tenant  to  the  proacipe,  whose  concur- 
rence in  barring  estates-tail  in  remainder  is 
required  in  order  to  preserve,  under  certain 
modifications,  the  control  of  the  tenant  for 
life  over  the  remainder  man. 

ProtCCtoral  (pro-tek'tor-al),  a.  Relating  to 
a  protector;  protectorial.  Eclec.  Rev. 

Protectorate  (  pro-tek'ter-at ),  n.  1.  Gov- 
ernment by  a  protector:  specifically  applied 
to  the  period  in  English  history  during 
which  Cromwell  was  protector. —  2.  A  rela- 
tion sometimes  adopted  by  a  strong  country 
towards  a  weak  one,  whereby  the  former 
protects  the  latter  from  hostile  invasion, 
arid  interferes  more  or  less  in  its  domestic 
concerns. 

Protectorial  (pro-tek-to'ri-al),  a.  Relating 
to  a  protector;  protectoral. 

Protectorless  (pro-tek'ter-les),  a.  Having 
no  protector. 

Protectorship  (pro-tek'ter-ship),  n.  The 
ofilce  of  a  protector  or  regent;  a  protector- 
ate. 

Protectress  (pro-tek'tres),  n.  A  female  who 
protects.  Bacon. 

Protectrix  (pro-tek'triks),  n.  Same  as  Pro- 
tectress. 

Protege*  (pro-ta-zha),  n.  [Fr.,  one  pro- 
tected.] One  under  the  care  and  protection 
of  another;  as,  he  is  a  protege  of  mine. 


Prote'ge'e  (pro-ta-zha),  n.  [Fr.]  A  female 
who  is  protected. 

Proteid  (pro'te-id),  n.  [See  PROTEIN.]  A 
name  given  to  substances  analogous  in  com- 
position to  protein,  that  is,  consisting  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  some- 
times united  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
The  gluten  of  flour,  albumen,  the  fibrin  of 
the  blood,  syntonin,  which  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  muscle  and  flesh,  and  casein  are 
examples  of  proteids.  Gelatin  and  chondrin 
Huxley  calls  outlying  members  of  the  same 
group.  Proteids  are  the  essential  food-stuffs. 

Food-stuffs  have  been  divided  into  heat-producers 
and  tissue-formers — the  amyloids  and  fats  constitut- 
ing the  former  division,  \he  proteids ;the  latter.  But 
this  is  a  very  misleading  classification,  inasmuch  as 
it  implies,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
proteids  does  not  develop  heat;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  amyloids  and  fats,  as  they  oxidize,  subserve 
only  the  production  of  heat.  Proteids  are  tisstte- 
formers,  inasmuch  as  no  tissue  can  be  produced 
without  them;  but  they  are  also  heat-producers,  not 
only  directly,  but  because,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
are  competent  to  give  rise  to  amyloids  by  chemical 
metamorphosis  within  the  body.  Huxley. 

Proteidae  (pro-te'i-de),  n.  pi  A  family  of 
batrachians  of  the  order  Urodela,  charac- 
terized by  a  compressed  tail,  as  in  the  newts, 
and  large  branchiae.  The  four  limbs  are 
developed.  The  axolotl  and  proteus  are 
examples.  See  AXOLOTL,  PROTEUS. 
Protein,  Proteine  (pro'te-in),  n.  [From  Gr. 
protos,  first,  because  protein  occupies  the 
first  place  in  relation  to  the  albuminous  prin- 
ciples.] The  essential  principle  of  food,  ob- 
tained from  animal  or  vegetable  albumen, 
fibrin,  or  casein,  which  are  all  considered 
to  be  modifications  of  it.  It  forms  a  yellow- 
ish brittle  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, as  a  distinct  proximate  principle  is 
doubtful.  Often  used  adjectively,  or  as  the 
first  element  in  a  compound.  'The  hypo- 
thetical protein-substance. '  H.  Spencer. 
Proteinaceous,  Proteinous  (pro'te-in-a"- 
shus,  pro'te-in-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  protein; 
containing  or  consisting  of  protein. 

Of  all  widely  distributed  vegetable  substances, 
only  a.  Proteinaceous  substance  can  be  mentioned. 

Sachs. 

Proteles  (pro'te-lez),  n.  A  genus  of  animals 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  the  aardwolf 
(earth- wolf)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (/Vo- 
te^ Lalandt),  by  some  naturalists  raised 


Proteles  Lalandi  (Aardwolf). 

to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  family.  It  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  hyenas 
and  civets,  resembling  the  former  in  its 
general  contour  and  manners,  though  of  in- 
ferior size  and  strength,  and  having  more 
of  the  lengthened  head  and  pointed  muzzle 
of  the  latter.  It  burrows  like  a  fox,  and 
ventures  abroad  only  at  night  in  search  of 
its  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  carrion 
and  the  smaller  kinds  of  vermin. 

Pro  tempore  (pro  tem'po-re).  [L.  ]  For  the 
time  being;  temporary;  as,  a  pro  tempore 
supply  or  provision. 

Protendt  (pro-tend'),  v.t.  [ L.  protendo,  to 
stretch  forth  —pro,  forth,  forward,  and 
tendo,  to  stretch.]  To  hold  out;  to  stretch 
forth. 

With  his  protended  lance  he  makes  defence. 

Dryden. 

Protenset  (pro-tens'),  n.     Extension.     'By 
due  degrees,  and  long protense.'    Spenser. 
Protensive  (pro-ten'siv),  a.    Drawn  out;  ex- 
tended; continued;  continuous. 

Time  is  a  protensii>e  quantity,  and,  consequently, 
any  part  of  it,  however  small,  cannot,  without  a  con- 
tradiction, be  imagined  as  not  divisible  into  parts. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


ch,  cAain;      ch.  Re.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Am;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Proterandroui  (pro-ter-au'drus),  a.  [Or 
pmtrrot,  before,  and  anfr,  aiuirus,  a  man,  a 
male.  ]  A  terra  in  botany.  See  extract. 

Certain  Individual!  mature  their  pollen  before  the 
flMili   towers  on  the  tame  plant  are  ready  for  fer- 
tilization, and  are  called  fntmnutnust  wi.i 
vertely  other  individuals,  tailed  frettregyngtit,  have 
iJMir  stigmas  nature  before  their  pollen  n  ready. 
Danrm. 

Prot«ranthous  (pro-tcr-an'thus),  a.  [Gr. 
proteru*.  before,  and  aitthos,  a  flower  )  In 
bat.  (a)  applied  to  plants  whose  leaves  ap- 
pear before  their  flowers.  Lindlty.  (6)  Ap- 
plied to  plants  whose  flowen  appear  before 
their  leaves.  Asa  Gray,  (c)  Applied  to 
flowen  the  anthers  of  which  are  matured 
U-foro  the  stigma.  Daririn. 

Proterog^nous<pro-u-r-oj'i-nus). a.  A  term 
in  IK. tany.  dee  extract  under  PHOTEKA.N- 

Proterosanrus  (prot'er-6-sa"rus),  ».  [Or. 
proteros,  earlier,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  Same 

Protenrlty  (pro-ter'vl-ti).  n.  [L  proterntas. 
petulance,  from  protereus—pro.  miens. ,  and 
tercus,  crabbed.  ]  Peevishness ;  petulance. 
MUbr. 

Protest  (pro-tesf),  r.i.  [  L.  protestor— pro. 
before,  and  tettar,  to  affirm,  from  testis.  a 
witness.  See  TKST.)  1.  To  affirm  with  so- 
lemnity :  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of 
s  fact  or  opinion ;  to  asseverate ;  as,  I  pro- 
test to  you,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
transaction. 

The  lady/rWrsrr  too  much,  methlnks.       Sttat. 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  or  formal  declaration 
(often  In  writing)  expressive  of  opposition : 
with  against. 

The  conscience  has  power  to  disapprove  and  to 
frotest  .if  am  if  the  e&orbitaniies  of  the  passions 

SsmOt. 

Me  frerrsti  against  your  votes,  and  swears 
He'll  not  be  try'd  by  any  but  his  peers. 

Protest(pro-test').  v  t.    1.  To  make  a  solemn 
declaration  or  affirmation  of ;  to  assert;  to 
asseverate;  as.  to  protest  one's  innocence: 
often  followed  by  a  clause  as  object 
To  think  upon  her  woes  I  .In  f-rattit 
That  I  h.ive  wept  a  huiidrc'1  vrvcral  times.  SA.r*. 

2  To  call  as  a  witness  in  affirming  or  deny- 
ing, or  to  prove  an  affirmation;  to  apiieal  to 
(Rare.) 

Fiercely  they  opposed 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
PretrttiHg  fate  supreme.  Milton. 

3  t  To  show;  to  give  evidence  of;  to  declare- 
to  publish. 

I  will  nuke  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you 
d.ire.  and  when  you  d.ue ;— Do  me  right  or  I  will 
pretttt  your  cowardice.  J»Aa*. 

4. 1  To  promise  solemnly;  to  vow. 

On  Diana's  altar  lo/rrvrj/ 
For  aye  austerity  and  siitijltf  life.      Skat. 
—  To  protest  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  cow.  to 
mark  or  note  It,  through  a  notary  public, 
for  non-payment  or  non-acceptance.    See 
the  noun,  3. 

Protest  ( pnVtest).  «  1.  A  solemn  declara- 
tion of  opinion,  commonly  against  some  act; 
a  formal  and  solemn  declaration  (usually  in 
writing),  by  which  a  person  declares  that  he 
does  either  not  at  all,  or  only  conditionally, 
yield  his  consent  to  any  act  to  which  he 
might  otherwise  be.leemed  to  have  yielded 
an  unconditional  assent  »  In  parliament, 
dissent  of  a  peer  to  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
house,  with  his  reasons  for  such  dissent  Sir 
,  Hail:~3  '"  '"*• ((1'  »  '°™ual  declaration 
by  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  orpromls- 
sory  note,  or  by  a  notary  public  at  his  re- 
quest, that  acceptance  or  payment  has  Iwen 
refused,  and  that  the  holder  intends  to  re- 
cover all  the  expenses  to  which  he  may  be 
put  In  conseimence  thereof,  (o)  A  writing 
attested  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  consul 
.  rawn  up  by  the  master  of  a  ship,  stating 
the  circumstances  under  which  any  Injury 
has  happened  to  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  other 
rf"m't*nc«i  calculated  to  affect  the  lia- 
bility of  the  owners,  officers,  crew  Ac 
rotestancy  (prot'es-taii-sl).  n.  ITotestant 

fc  IB*t  In  truth  these  eicej'lronv  if  they  were 
Abp.  Tilletiott. 

yroUstandofpro-tes-tan'do).  n.    [L.]    In 

P<-Ot»*Unt  (prol'es-tant).  a  '  L  PnlisUng; 
making  •  protest.-'  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Jetton  °r  <lo<;Wn"  °'  form,  of 

...readin,  of  the  pr,;aaH,  td|gK,n. 
e  recovered  out  of  their  Ignorance. 


a  o        e 

mperor  Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires, 
nd  appealed  to  a  general  council.     The 


Protestant  (prot'es-tant),  n.    One  who  pro- 

tests; a  name  given  to  one  of  the  party  who 

adhered  to  Luther  at  the  Reformation  in 

1&29,  and  protested,  or  made  a  solemn  de- 

claration of  dissent  from  a  decree  of  the 

em 

an 

name  Is  now  applied  generally  to  those 

Christian  di 

Chi 

Reft 
Protestanticalt  (pi 

testant.   ''ilieproteatantical  Church  of  Eng- 

land.'   Bacon. 
Protestantism  (prot'es-tant-lzm),  n.    The 

state  of  being  a  protestant  ;  the  principles 

or  the  religion  of  Protestants.     'The  liberal 

genius  of  protestantism.'     T.  Wartoii. 
Protestantize  (prot'cs-tant-iz),  ».t  To  ren- 

der Protestant;  to  convert  to  Protestantism. 

'  To  protestantize  Ireland.  '    Disraeli. 
Protestantly  (prot'es-tant-li),  ado.    In  con- 

formity to  Protestantism  or  the  Protestants 

JHttM. 

Protestation  (prot-es-ta'shon),  n.  [Fr.  pro- 
testation, L.  prutestatio.  See  PROTEST.]  1.  A 
solemn  declaration  of  a  fact,  opinion,  or  re- 
solution ;  an  asseveration  ;  as,  protestation* 
of  friendship  or  of  amendment.—  2.  A  solemn 
declaration  of  tlissent;  a  protest;  as,  the 
protestation  of  certain  noblemen  against  an 
order  of  council.  —  3.  In  law,  a  declaration 
in  pleading,  by  which  the  party  interposed 
an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  some  fact, 
by  protesting  that  it  did  or  did  not  exist, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  direct  affir- 
mation or  denial.  Protestations  are  now 
abolished.  In  Scots  law,  a  proceeding  taken 
by  a  defender,  where  the  pursuer  neglects 
to  proceed,  to  compel  him  either  to  proceed 
or  to  suffer  the  action  to  full. 
Protestator  (pnt-et-tt'Ur),  n.  One  who 
protests;  a  protester. 

Protester  (pro-test'er).  n.    1.  One  who  pro- 
tests; one  who  utters  a  solemn  declaration. 
2.  One  who  protests  n  bill  of  exchange  &c 
Protestlngly  (pro-twt'ing-ll),  adv.    By  way 
of  protesting. 

Proteus  (pro'te-us).  n.  [I,  Proteus,  from  Gr. 
PnUnu.1  1  In  dust,  myth  a  marine  deity, 
the  son  of  Oceanus  mid  Tethys,  whose  distiu- 


also  placed  upon  the  under  surface  of  tto*nS 
and  also  have  the  form  of  cellular  prorrunencet. 
cells  of  these  prommences  ' 


Proteus  anguinus. 

gnishing  characteristic  was  the  faculty  of 
assuming  different  shapes  ;  hence,  one  wh 
easily  changes  his  form  or  principles.— 2.  In 
loot,  the  name  given  to  a  genus  of  perenni- 
branchiate  batrachlans.  One  species  only 
has  iH'en  hitherto  discovered,  namely,  the 
Proteus  or  Hypochthon  anguinus,  a  saurian 
which  is  found  in  subterranean  lakes  and 
caves  in  Illyrla  and  Dnlmatia  It  attains 
a  length  of  about  1  foot.  The  body  is 
smooth,  naked,  and  eel-like,  the  legs  four 
in  number,  small  and  weak,  the  forefeet 
three-toed,  the  hinder  four-toed,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  permanent  external  gills  it  pos- 
sesses lungs  in  the  form  of  slender  tubes 
nom  Its  habitat  the  power  of  vision  is  un- 
necessary, and  in  point  of  fact  its  eyes  are 
rudimentary  and  covered  by  the  skin.— 3.  A 
genus  of  Protozoa,  remarkable  for  change- 
fulness  of  form  The  species  in  which  this 
peculiarity  is  best  exemplified  is  known  as 
the  Proteus  diJKitent  This  genus  is  now 
more  commonly  called  Amu>ba  (which  see) 
Prothalamlum,  Prothalamlon  (pro-tha- 
laml-um,  pro-tha-la'mi.on),  n.  [Gr.  pro, 
for.  and  thalnmni.  marriage-bed.]  A  piece 
ritten  to  celebrate  a  marriage;  an  epitha- 
lamlum.  'When  prothalamiums praise  that 
happy  day. '  Dn/den. 

Prothallus,  Prothalllum  (pro-thallus,  pr6- 
ha    ll-um)    n.      [Prefix  pro,  Iwfore,  and 
thallvs  ]  The  first  result  ofthe  germination 
I  the  spore  in  the  higher  cryptogams,  as 
ferns,  horsetails,  &c. 

If  one  of  these  spores  l)e  liberated  from  the  spore- 
Wjfcandplaccd  under  favourable  conditions,  it  ger. 
mates,  giving  off  roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  pro 
during  on  the  other  hand  a  little  cellular  expansion 

'*<.//».  however,  is  not  itself  developed  Into'aoew' 
fern,  but  it  us  a  mere  temporary  or  provisional  body, 

XrJT    J-h  a"!P'"duc7'  "'*'*  ""llemale  organ,  of 
uctton.    The  male  organs  are  produced  upon 
Ihe  under  side  of  the  frahall,,,;  and  they  have  the 


Ml*,  fur.  fat.  toll:       m«.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move; 


the  eucharist  are  put  previous  to  their  be 
ing  placed  on  the  altar;  called  also  Credent, 
2.  In  mrg  prosthesis  (which  see) 
Prothonotarlat  ( pro.thon'o-ta"ri-at )  „ 
The  college  constituted  by  the  twelve  auon- 
tolical  prothonotuies  In  Borne.  Spelled 

Prothonotary  ( pr6-  thon'o-ta-ri ),  n.    [  L.  L. 
protonotarius— Or.  protoi,  first,  and  I 
ariui  a  scribe.  See  NOTARY.   The  insi-rti..,! 
of  k  in  this  word  is  a  mistake.)    A  chi. 
tary  or  clerk.     -My  private  pntl.- 
llernck    Spei-illcally,  (n)  hi  II,, 
Ch.  originally  one  of  seven  officers  charged 
with  registering  the  acts  of  the  cl,i 
lives  of  the  martyrs,  Ac. ;  now  one  of  twelve' 
constituting  a  college,  who  receive  the  last 
wills  of  cardinals,  make  informations  and 
proceedings  necessary  for  the  canonization 
of  saints,  <tc. ;  theyare  called  apostolical  pro- 
thonotariet.   (6)  In  the  Eastern  Church  the 
chief  secretary  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  superintended  the  secular  work 
of  the  provinces,    (c)  In  law,  a  chief  clerk 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  in 
King's  Bench;  there  were  formerly  ti 
such  officers  in  the  former  court,  and 
in  the  latter.    These  offices  are  now  abo|. 
ished.    (a)  In  the  United  States,  a  ,  lii,  i 
clerk  of  court  in  some  particular  states. 
Spelled  also  Protonutary. 

Prothonotaryshlp  ( pr6-thon'o-ta-rl-ship ) 
n.  The  office  of  a  prothonotary 

Prothorax  (pr6-tho'raks),  n.  (Or  pro  be- 
fore, and  thfirax,  a  shield.]  In  entom  the 
first  or  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax  in 
insects. 

Prothyrum  (pro'thi-rum),  n.  [Gr.  pnUiv- 
run-pro,  before, and  <At/ra,adoor.J  In  arc* 
a  porch  before  the  outer  door  of  a  house 
Gifilt. 

Protista  (pro-tis'ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  protiitot 
the  very  first,  from  protoi,  first.]  A  tern! 
designed  to  express  thoseorganisms— proto- 
phytes  and  protozoans— which  lieon  tli 
Datable  land  between  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, and  which  in  some  instances  can  be 

only  doubtfully  referred  to  either. 

According  to  Professor  Haeckel,  the  material  urn- 
verse,  so  fir  as  we  at  present  know  it.  resolves  itsett 
into  minerals,  protista,  plants,  and  animals.  1  may 
say  at  starting  that,  along  with  most  of  my  brother 
naturalists  in  Britain.  I  regard  the  introduction  of 
this  new  -kingdom,'  the  fratula.  as  a  mistake:  but 
as  the  proposal  even  involves  most  interesting  ques- 
tions as  to  relations  between  the  three  recognized 
kingdoms,  it  is  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
Sir  H'yvillt  Tkcmiim. 

Protococcus  (pro-t6-kokT( us),  n.  [Gr.  prttot, 
first,  and  kokkus,  a  berry.)  A  genus  of  alga? 
of  the  nat.  order  Palmellete.  P.  nivtUii 
(red-snow)  appears  on  the  surface  of  snow, 
tinging  extensive  tracts  in  the  Arctic  regions 
or  amongst  the  Alps,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  with  a  deep  crimson.  This 
plant,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  nf  the 
simplest  forms  of  vegetation,  consists  of  a 
ittle  bag  or  membrane  forming  a  cell.  A 
large  number  of  these  are  commonly  fount! 
together,  but  each  one  is  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual. This  is  the  still  condition  of  the 


rrotofofcut  Hivatis  (Red-snow),  magnified  and 
natural  size. 

cells.    At  other  times  they  arc  found  mov 
ing  alxmt  rapidly  by  means  of  lath-like  pro- 
jections of  their  protoplasm. 
Protocol  (pro'to-kol),  n.   [Kr.  protoeolr, -I  I 
pnitocollum,  the  first  leaf  glued  to  a  imimi- 
script,  the  first  sheet  of  a  legal  In- 
which  was  glued  to  the  nojnu  or  cyllnda 


tilbe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      ».  *:.  lev. 
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round  which  the  document  was  rolled — Gr. 
protos,  first,  and  kolla,  glue.]  1. 1  The  ori- 
ginal copy  of  any  writing. 

An  original  is  styled  the  protocol,  or  scriptural 
matrix;  and  if  the  protocol,  which  is  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  instrument,  does  not  appear,  the 
instrument  is  not  valid.  Aylijfe. 

2.  In  diplomacy,  the  minutes  or  rough  draft 
of  an  instrument  or  transaction;  hence,  the 
original  copy  of  any  despatch,  treaty,  or 
other  document ;  a  document  serving  as  a 
preliminary  to,  oropening  of,  any  diplomatic 
transaction ;  also,  a  friendly  diplomatic 
document  or  minute  of  proceedings,  signed 
by  friendly  powers  in  order  to  secure  certain 
political  ends  peacefully.  See  also  extract. 

A  protocol  is,  in  its  first  meaning,  a  document  by 
which  a  fact  is  described  with  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, or  by  which  an  authentic  and  exact 
account  of  a  conference  or  a  deliberation  is  given.  .  .  . 
The  word  has  of  late  years  acquired  a  second  signi- 
fication on  the  Continent;  it  is  now  often  taken  to 
indicate  a  convention  which  is  not  subject  to  the  for- 
malities of  ratification.  Subsidiarily,  protocol  means 
also  the  science  of  the  shape  of  official  letters. 

BlackwoofTs  Mag.,  January,  1874. 

3  A  record  or  registry.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  admission  of  a  notary,  he  receives  from 
the  clerk-register  a  book  marked  by  the 
clerk,  which  is  called  a  protocol.  In  this 
book  the  notary  is  directed  to  insert  copies 
of  all  the  instruments  he  may  have  occasion 
to  execute,  to  be  there  preserved  as  in  a  re- 
cord. The  protocol  has  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use. 

Protocol  (pro'to-kol),  v.  i.  To  form  protocols 
or  first  draughts. 

Protocol  (pro'to-kol),  v.t.  To  make  a  proto- 
col of. 

Protocolist  (pro'to-kol-ist),  n.  A  register 
or  clerk.  [Russia.] 

Proto-compound  (pro'to-kom-ponnd),  n. 
In  chem.  a  term  originally  used  to  denote 
the  first  of  a  series  of  binary  compounds 
arranged  according  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  the  electro-negative  element.  At  present 
the  term  is  most  commonly  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  per-conipounds,  to  designate 
those  compounds  of  an  element  which  con- 
tain relatively  less  of  the  electro-negative 
radical.  Thus  two  chlorides  of  iron  are 
known,  FeCU  and  FeCl3 ;  the  former  is  called 
protochloridTe,  the  latter  perchloride.  The 
name  is  not  so  much  used  now  as  it  was 
some  years  ago. 

Protogene,  Protogine  (pro'to-jen),  n.  [Gr. 
protos,  first,  and  yen,  root  of  gignomai,  L. 
gig  no,  to  beget.)  A  species  of  granite  com- 
posed of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc  or  chlorite. 
So  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first-formed  granite.  It  occurs 
abundantly  on  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  is 
found  in  Cornwall,  where,  on  decomposition, 
it  yields  china-clay  or  porcelain-earth.  It 
is  also  called  Talcose-granite. 

ProtOgenes  (pro-toj'en-ez),  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  genos,  birth.]  A  form  of  the  Mo- 
nera  differing  from  the  Protamceba  in  hav- 
ing ramified  and  anastomosing  pseudopodia. 

ProtogeniC  (pro-to-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  genon,  birth.  ]  In  geol.  applied  to 
crystalline  or  fire-formed  rocks,  in  contra- 
distinction to  deuterogenic,  the  term  applied 
to  those  formed  from  them  by  mechanical 
actions. 

Protogyny  (pro-toj'i-ni),  n.  [Gr.  protos,  first, 
and  gym,  a  woman,  a  female.]  In  hot.  the 
development  of  the  pistils  before  the  sta- 
mens. See  extract  under  PROTANDRY. 

Protomartyr  (pro'to-mar-ter),  n.  [Gr.  pro- 
tos, first,  and  martyr,  martyr.]  1.  The  first 
martyr:  a  term  applied  to  Stephen,  the  first 
Christian  martyr.— 2.  The  first  who  suffers 
or  is  sacrificed  in  any  cause.  'The  proto- 
martyr  of  our  cause.'  Tennyson. 

Protomorpliic  (pro-to-mor'fik),  a.  [Gr.  pro- 
tos, first,  and  morp/ie.shape.  ]  In  the  earliest 
fnrm  or  shape ;  having  the  most  primitive 
character.  *  A  protomorphic  layer  (of  tissue).' 
//.  Spencer. 

Protonotariat  (pro-ton'o-ta"ri-at),n.  Same 
as  I'rothonotariat. 

Protonotary  (pro-tou'o-ta-ri),  n.  Same  as 
Protkonotntry. 

Protopapas  (pro-to-pap'as),  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  papas,  a  father,  in  late  Greek  a 
priest]  In  the  Greek  Ch.  a  chief  priest; 
a  priest  of  superior  rank,  corresponding 
nearly  to  a  dean  or  archdeacon. 

ProtOphyllum  (pro'to-fll'liim),  n.  [Gr.^ro- 
tos,  first,  and  phi/lion,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  the 
first  leaf  of  a  cryptogamic  plant  after  ger- 
mination. 

Protophyte  (pro'td-fit),  n.  [Gr.  protos,  first, 
and  phyton,  a  plant.]  A  name  given  to  the 


lowest  organisms  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
consisting  either  of  a  single  cell,  or  of  several 
cells  united  by  a  gelatinous  substance  but 
without  any  essential  mutual  dependence, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Protozoa  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Protophytology  (pr6't6-fi-tol"o-ji),?i.  [Gr. 
prOtos,  first,  phyton,  a  plant,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course.] The  science  of  fossil  botany. 
Protoplasm,  Protoplasma  (pro'to-plazm, 
pro-to-plaz'ma),  n.  [Gr.  proton,  first,  and 
plasma,  anything  formed  or  moulded,  from 
plasso,  to  mould.]  A  substance  consisting 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
nearly  identical  with  the  white  of  ari  egg, 
and  constituting  the  basis  of  life  in  ani- 
mal and  plant  structures.  It  is  colourless, 
transparent,  and  apparently  destitute  of 
structure,  and  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form 
in  some  of  the  lowest  types  of  animal  life, 
as  in  the  Foraminifera  and  Monera.  When 
unrestricted  by  an  imprisoning  envelope  it 
is  endued  (as  is  seen  in  Amoeba  diffluent;) 
with  the  power  of  extending  itself  in  all 
directions  in  the  form  of  mutable  processes 
which  can  be  withdrawn  at  will,  and  it  has 
also  the  power  of  passing  or  flowing  in  min- 
ute masses  through  closed  membranes  with- 
out these  masses  thereby  losing  their  iden- 
tity of  form.  In  the  form  of  cells,  the  skin 
of  which  is  merely  dead  and  hardened  proto- 
plasm, and  inclosing  a  nucleus,  or  with  a 
nucleus  embedded  in  its  substance,  it  is  the 
structural  unit  of  all  organized  bodies,  con- 
stituting not  only  the  basis  of  the  ovum  of 
both  plants  and  animals,  but  of  the  tissues 
themselves  in  their  perfect  state,  which  are 
mere  multiples  of  such  cell-units  variously 
modified.  (The  nucleus  is  believed  by  some 
to  be  doubtful,  and  due  to  imperfection  in 
the  glass.)  As  the  protoplasm  in  our  bodies 
is  continually  undergoing  waste,  a  contin- 
uous renewal  of  the  material  is  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  life.  Animals,  however, 
cannot  elaborate  protoplasm  from  mineral 
substances  for  themselves,  they  being  able 
only  to  convert  by  the  process  of  digestion 
dead  protoplasm  into  living.  Plants  can, 
on  the  other  hand,  manufacture  protoplasm 
from  mineral  compounds  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  so  they  are  the  storehouse  of 
protoplasmic  matter  for  the  animal  king- 
dom. Some  biologists  prefer  the  term  Bio- 
plasm to  that  of  Protoplasm,  as  being  more 
expressive  of  its  function. 

Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish,  niolkisk,  worm, 
and  polype,  are  all  composed  of  structural  units  of 
the  same  character,  namely,  masses  of  protoplasm 
with  a  nucleus.  There  are  sundry  very  low  animals, 
each  of  which  structurally  is  a  mere  colourless  blood- 
corpuscle,  leading  an  independent  life.  But,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  animal  scale,  even  this  simplicity 
becomes  simplified,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  life 
are  manifested  by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  without  a 
nucleus.  Huxley. 

Protoplasmic  (pro-to-plaz'mik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  resembling,  or  consisting  of  proto- 
plasm. 

Protoplast  (pro'to-plast),  n.  [Gr.  proton, 
first,  and  plastos,  formed,  from  plasso,  to 
mould.  ]  The  original;  the  thing  first  formed, 
as  a  copy  to  be  imitated;  the  first  individual 
or  pair  of  individuals  of  a  species. 

The  consumption  was  the  primitive  disease,  which 
put  a  period  to  OUT  protoplasts,  Adam  and  Eve. 

Harvey. 

A  protoplast  is  an  organized  individual,  capable 
(either  singly  or  as  one  of  a  pair)  of  propagating  indi- 
viduals; itself  having  been  propagated  by  no  such 
previous  individual  or  pair.  Hence,  a  species  is  a 
class  of  individuals,  each  of  which  is  hypothetically 
considered  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  same  proto- 
plast, or  of  the  same  pair  vl  protoplasts.  Latham. 

Protoplastic  ( pro  -  to  -  plas '  tik ),  a.  First 
formed.  '  The  protoplastic  soul. '  Prof. 
Ti/ndall. 

Protopodite  (pro-top'o-dit),  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  poua,  podos,  a  foot.]  In  zool.  the 
basal  segment  of  the  typical  limb  of  a  crus- 
tacean. 

Protopope  (pro'to-pop),  n.  [Russ.  protopop. 
See  PROTOPAPAS.]  In  Russia,  a  priest  of 
superior  rank;  a  protopapas. 

Protopteri  (pro-top'ter-i),  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  pfenm,  a  wing  or  fin.]  See  DIPNOI. 

Frotornls  (pro-tor'nisXn.  [Gr.  protos,  first, 
and  orni-s,  a  bird.]  The  name  given  to  the 
earliest  fossil  passerine  bird  yet  known.  In 
size  and  structure  it  approaches  the  lark, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  eocene  strata  of  Claris. 

Protosalt  (pro' to- salt),  n.  [Gr.  protos,  first, 
and  K.  salt.  ]  In  chem.  that  one  of  two  com- 
pounds of  the  same  metal  in  the  same  acid 
which  contains  the  lesser  relative  quantity 
of  metal. 

Protosaums  (pro'to-sa-rus),  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  The  name  given 


to  the  fossil  monitor  of  Thuringia,  which 
also  occurs  in  the  Durham  Permian  rocks. 
It  was  long  the  earliest  known  fossil  reptile. 

Protospore  (pro'to-spor),  n.  [Gr.  protos, 
first,  and  spore  (which  see).]  A  name  given 
to  the  apparent  spores  of  the  Puccinieei,  cor- 
responding to  the  prothallus  of  the  higher 
cryptogams. 

Protostrophis  (pro-tos'tro-fis),  n.  [Gr.  pro- 
tost  first,  and  strophe,  a  turning,  strepho,  to 
turn.]  In  bot.  a  spiral  vessel  separating 
from  the  main  bundle  that  enters  the  leaf, 
and  forming  part  of  the  primary  veins. 

Prototype  (pro'to-tlp),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
prototypos — protos,  first,  and  typos,  type-, 
form,  model.]  An  original  or  model  after 
which  anything  is  formed;  the  pattern  of 
anything  to  be  engraved,  cast,  &c.;  exem- 
plar; archetype. 

Man  is  the  prototype  of  alt  exact  symmetry. 

irotton. 

Protovertebra  (pro-to-ver'te-bra),  n.  [Gr. 
prutos,  first,  and  L.  vertebra.]  In  biol.  a 
structure  in  an  embryo  afterwards  developed 
into  a  vertebra. 

Protovestiary  (pro-to-ves'ti-a-ri),  n.  [Gr. 
protos,  first,  and  L.  vestiarius,  pertaining  to 
clothes,  from  vestis,  a  garment.]  Head- 
keeper  of  a  wardrobe.  '  Protovestiary,  or 
wardrobe  keeper  of  the  palace  of  Antiochus 
at  Constantinople.'  T.  Warton. 

Protoxide  (pro-tok'sid),  n.  [Gr.  protos,  first, 
and  E.  oxide.]  That  member  of  a  series  of 
oxides  which  contains  the  least  relative 
amount  of  metal,  or  non-metal  other  than 
oxygen. 

Protozoa  (pro-to-zo'a),  n.pl.  [Gr.  protos,  first, 
and  zoon,  an  animal, from  zao,to  live.  ]  A  sub- 
kingdom  including  the  most  lowly  organized 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  Pro- 
tozoa may  be  defined  to  be  animals  composed 
of  a  nearly  structureless  jelly-like  substance 
termed  sarcode,  not  possessing  permanent 
distinction  or  separation  of  parts,  without 
a  definite  body  cavity  or  trace  of  a  nervous 
system,  and  having  either  no  differentiated 
alimentary  apparatus,  or  an  extremely  ru- 
dimentary one.  The  animals  present  the 
appearance  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  cell 
containing  a  nucleus.  In  many,  contractile 
vesicles  have  been  observed  which  perform 
the  office  of  a  heart.  Most  are  nourished  by 
absorption  through  the  general  surface. 
Only  in  the  Infusoria  has  a  mouth  been  ob- 
served. The  organs  of  locomotion  are 
varied.  In  some  of  the  higher  forms  move- 
ments are  effected  by  means  of  cilia,  in 
others  by  long  whip-like  bristles  termed 
flagella,  but  the  most  characteristic  organs 
of  locomotion  are  processes  named  psevdo- 
podia,  consisting  simply  of  prolongations  of 
the  sarcodic  substance  of  the  body,  which 
can  be  emitted  and  retracted  at  pleasure: 
in  a  few  a  thin  marginal  lamina  propels 
the  animal  by  its  undulations.  The  Pro- 
tozoa, with  the  exception  of  a  few  inhabiting 
the  bodies  of  animals,  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  and,  save  the  sponges,  generally  of 
microscopic  size.  They  are  divided  into  two 
groups  with  regard  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  mouth— stomatode  and  astomti- 
toits  —  the  former  group  consisting  of  the 
class  Infusoria,  and  the  latter  of  the  classes 
Gregarinidaj  and  Rhizopocla.  Huxley  sub- 
divides the  Protozoa  into  two  groups,  a 
lower  and  a  higher.  In  the  former,  Monera, 
no  definite  structure  is  discernible  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  body;  in  the  latter,  En- 
doplastica,  a  certain  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance (the  so-called  nucleus)  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest,  one  or  more  contractile 
vesicles  being  commonly  present.  (See  MO- 
NERA, EN  DO  PLASTIC  A.)  Huxley  further  dis- 
tinguishes those  members  of  the  Protozoa 
which  move  and  feed  by  means  of  pseudo- 
podia  as  Mj/xopoda  or  myxopods,  while 
those  in  which  the  organs  of  locomotion 
and  prehension  are  cilia  or  flagella  he  classes 
as  Ulastigopoda  or  mastigopods. 

Protozoan  (pro-to-zo'an),  n.  A  member  of 
the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa. 

Prot9ZOiC(pro-to-z6'ik),  a.  [See  above.]  Be- 
longing to  or  containing  the  earliest  forms 
of  life;  specifically,  (a)  in  zool.  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Protozoa.  (6)  In  geol  applied  to 
the  lowest  system  of  rocks  in  which  the 
traces  of  organic  structure  have  been  found. 
It  is  immediately  above  the  hypozoic  sys- 
tem. 

Protozoon  (pro-to-zo'on),  n.  One  of  the 
Protozoa. 

To  such,  the  hypothesis  that  by  any  series  of 
changes  a  protozoon  should  ever  give  origin  to  a 
mammal,  seems  grotesque.  H.  Spencer. 
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PROTRACT 


MM 


PROVEN 


i  (pro-trakt').  » f.    [L.  pntraetui. 
from  prltnho    pro.  forward,  and  trano.  to 
draw  (whence  trace,  tracoan,  ritract,  sal 
1   To  draw  out  or  lengthen  in  time;  to  ool 
tlnue;  to  prolong:  as.  to  protract  «n  argu- 
ment :  to  protract  a  discussion ;  to  protract 
a  w«  or  aSrgotlatlon:  veir  common  in  past 
participle ;  as,  a  protracted  sitting  of  an 
assembly;   the  discussion   wu   very   pro- 
,    .  •   i 

Doobtlen  he  shrivel  this  woman  to  her  mock. 
SSmfa  could  he  to  long  /wrrarf  hi,  soeech 

t  To  lengthen  out  in  space. 

Many  a  ramble,  far 
And  wide  prttr.Mtd,  through  the  U 
of  these  our  unimaginative  days. 


prominent  beyond  the  surrounding  surface; 
as.  a  protuberant  Joint;  a  protuberant  eye. 

Thouch  the  eye  seems  round,  in  reality  the  iris  is 
t  above  the  white.  Kay. 


.  __»le  Mid  protractor  the  lines  «nd  angles 
i>f  a  piece  <if  land;  to  plot. 
Protract)  (pro-lrakf),  n.    Tedious  continu- 

Protractedly  (pro-trak'ted-ll),  adv.  In  a 
pnUwndarpntnetad  manner:  tediously. 

Protracter  (pr6-trak't*r).  n.  One  who  pro- 
tr.u-ti  or  lengthens  in  time. 

Protraction  (pro-lrak'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  drawing  out  or  continuing  in  time;  the 
:nt  of  delaying  the  termination  of  a  thing; 
u  the  protraction  of  a  debate.  —2.  In  gum. 
(a)  the  act  of  plotting  <>r  laying  down  on 
paper  the  dimensions  of  a  field,  <fec.  (6)  That 
which  !»  protracted  or  plotted  on  paper. 

Protractlve  (pr6-trak'tiv),  o.  Drawing  out 
or  lengthening  In  time;  prolonging;  con- 
tinuing; delaying. 

He  suffered  their  fretraftiit  arts.          Drytttn. 

Protractor  (pro-trak/ter).  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  protracts;  specifically,  (o)  in 
tun.  an  instrument  for  laying  down  and 
measuring  angles  on  paper.  It  Is  of  various 
forms  semicircular,  rectangular,  or  circu- 
lar (6)  In  anat.  a  muscle  which  draws  for- 
ward a  part,  (c)  In  *ur<i.  an  Instrument  re- 
sembling a  forceps  for  drawing  extraneous 
bodies  out  of  a  wound. 
Protreptlcal  (pro-trep'tik-al),  a.  [Or.  pro- 
treptilcot,  fitted  for  urging  on.  hortatory, 
from  protrei»'i,  to  urge  on— pro,  forward, 
and  trepa.  to  turn.)  Intended  or  adapted 
to  persuade ;  persuasive;  hortatory.  'The 
means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  pro- 
ti-epticat.'  lip.  Ward. 

Protrude  (pro-trod'),  r.(.  prct  &  pp  pro- 
truded; ppr.  protruding.  [L.  protnido — 
pro.  forth,  forwards,  and  trudo,  to  thrust 
(whence  ubtruilr.  intrude)  ]  1.  To  thrust 
forward;  to  drive  or  force  along.  'The  sea's 
being  protruded  forwards  .  .  .  by  the  mud 
or  earth  discharged  into  It  by  rivers.'  Wvod- 
ward.-t  To  shoot  forth  or  project,  or  cause 
to  project:  as,  a  snail  protrudes  its  horns.— 
3.  To  thrust  out  as  from  confinement ;  to 
cause  to  come  forth.  'Spring  protrudes  the 
bursting  gems.'  Thornton. 
Protrude  (pro-trod'),  o.i.  To  shoot  forward; 
to  be  thrust  forward. 

The  parts /rafnwrV  beyond  the  skin.         A'.nvw. 

Protruslle  (pro-tro'sil).  a  Capable  of  being 
protruded  and  withdrawn. 

Protrusion  (pro-tro'ihon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
protruding  or  thrusting  forward  or  Iteyond 
the  usual  limit:  a  thrusting  or  driving:  a 
pub.  '  Without  either  resistance  or  protru- 
•ion.'  Locke. —i  The  state  of  being  pro- 
traded. 

Protrusive  (pro-tro'zlv),  a.  Thrusting  or 
impelling  forward;  as,  protrusive,  motion. 

Protruslvely  (pnVtro'ziv  II),  adv.  In  a  pro- 
trusive manner;  obtrusively. 

Tn  him  Ihou.  with  miffing  charity,  wilt  frvtr*. 
tit-rlj  proffer  thy  hand-lainp.  Cartyle. 

Protuberance  (pro-tu'ber-ans).  n.  [Fr  pro- 
tuberance. See  PROTUBKRATR  ]  A  swell- 
Ing  or  tumour  on  the  body;  a  prominence: 
a  bunch  or  knob;  any  thing  swelled  orpushed 
beyond  the  inminnding  or  adjacent  surf  ace: 
on  the  inrface  of  the  earth,  a  hill,  knoll,  or 
other  elevation.  Protuberance  differs  from 
projection  In  being  applied  to  parts  that  rise 
from  the  surface  with  a  gradual  ascent  or 
•mall  angle,  whereas  a  projection  may  be 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  surface.  '  Moun- 
tains that  seemed  hut  so  many  wens  and  un- 
natural protuberances  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth."  Dr.  n.  Uore. 

Protuberancy  (prd-tu'Mr-an-sl),  n.  Same 
as  Protuberance. 

Protuberant  (pro-tulier-ant).  a.  Swelling 


Protuberantly  (prt-tiVber-ant-li).  adv.  In 
a  protuberant  manner;  in  the  way  of  pro- 

ProtuDerate  (pro  tu-ber-at),  v.t.  pret.  pro- 
liberated;  ppr.  protuberatiny.  [L.L.  pro- 
tubero.  protuberatut—pro,  before  and  tu- 
bero  to  bulge,  from  L.  tuber,  a  hump,  a 
bump,  a  swelling,  akin  to  tumeo.  to  swell. 
See  TUMID.)  To  swell  or  be  prominent  be- 
yond the  adjacent  surface;  to  bulge  out. 

If  the  navel  protuttratti.  make  a  small  puncture 
with  a  lancet  through  the  skin.  Skarf*. 

Protuberatlon  (pro-tu'ber-a"shon)  n.  The 
act  of  swelling  beyond  the  surrounding  sur- 

Protuberoust  (pro-tu'ber-ua),  a.   Protuber- 

Pro-tutor  (pr6-tu'tor).  n.  In  Scott  lam,  one 
who  acts  as  a  tutor  to  a  minor  without 
having  a  regular  title  to  the  office. 

Proud  (proud),  o.  [A.  Sax.  prut,  proud, 
whence  pryle,  pride;  cog.  Dan.  prud,  stately, 
magnificent  ]  1.  Keeling,  manifesting,  or 
possessing  pride,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense:  (a) 
possessing  a  high  or  unreasonable  opinion 
of  one's  own  excellence;  filled  with  or  show- 
ing inordinate  self-esteem;  claiming  undue 
deference  or  consideration;  haughty;  arro- 
gant; supercilious;  presumptuous. 

And  was  so  proud,  that  should  he  meet 

The  twelve  apostles  in  the  street, 

He'd  turn  his  nose  up  at  them  all, 

And  shove  his  Saviour  from  the  wall.     Churfhitl. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find 
it  useful  to  consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior 
capacity.  ll  atts- 

((.)  Ready  to  boast  :  elated  :  priding  one's 
self:  as.  prowl  of  one's  country.  —2.  Pro- 
ceeding from  pride;  daring;  presumptuous 

Easily  the  proud  attempt 
Of  spirits  a]*>state,  and  their  counsels  vain 
Thou  hast  repelled.  Miltm. 

3  Lofty  of  mien  ;  of  fearless  or  untamable 
character;  full  of  life,  vigour,  or  mettle. 
•The  proudett  panther  in  the  chase  '  Shak. 
•  The  blunt  bear,  rough  boar,  or  lion  protid.' 
Shalr. 

The  fiend  replied  not.  overcome  with  rage; 

But  like  a  promt  steed  reined,  went  haughty  on. 
Attlton. 

4.  Giving  reason  or  occasion  for  pride,  self- 
gratulatlon,  or  boasting  ;  suggesting  or  ex 
citing  pride  ;  exhibiting  grandeur;  ostenta- 
tious; grand:  lofty;  magnificent;  splendid. 
•Proud  temples.'  Dn/<len  'Proud  titles.' 
Skak.—b.  Excited  by  the  auimalappetite;  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  female  of  certain 
animals.  '  A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young 
and  proud.'  Shak.—  fraud  flfih.  a  fungous 
growth  or  fleshy  excrescence  arising  in 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

Proud-neartedlproudliart-edXa.  Haughty; 
arrogant;  proud.  '  Trend  -hearted  War- 
wick' Shak. 

Proudish  (proud'ish),  a.  Somewhat  proud. 
Ash. 

Proudly  (proudli).  adr  In  a  proud  man- 
ner; with  inordinate  self-esteem:  haughtily; 
ostentatiously;  with  lofty  airs  or  mien;  with 
mettle,  life,  or  vigour. 

Question  her  proudly;  let  thy  looks  be  stern. 

Proudnens  (proud'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  proud;  pride. 

Set  aside  all  arrogancy  AnAprondttets.    Latimtr. 

Proud-pled  (proud'pid),  a.    Gorgeously  va- 

riegated.    '  fraud-pud  April  dressed  in  all 

his  trim1    Shak. 
Proud-stomached  (proud'stum-akt),  a.  Of 

a  haughty  spirit;  haughty;  high-tempered; 

apt  to  take  offence. 

If  you  get  a  parcel  of  proud-stomached  teachers 
that  set  the  young  dogs  a  rebelling,  what  else  can 
you  look  for?  Dicktns. 

Provable  (proVa-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
proved. 

Proof  supposes  something  firm-able,     y.  S.  Mill. 

Provablenesn  (proVa-bl-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  bring  provable  ;  the  capacity 
or  capability  of  being  proved. 

Provably  (prbVa-bli),  ado.  In  a  manner 
capable  of  proof. 

Provand,t  Provantt  (prov'and,prov'ant),n. 
[Fr.  provendr,  lit.  that  which  is  provided, 
provender.  See  PROVENDER.]  Provender. 

Camels  In  the  war,  who  have  their  prmxind 
Only  for  bearing  burdens.  Shak. 

I  tell  thee.  one  pease  was  a  soldier's  provant  a 
whole  day  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 


Provand.t  Provantt  (prov'and,  prov'antx 
a.    In  mUil.  antv/.  prnvjih-d  for  the  use  of 
the  general  body  of  the  soldiers;  hen 
common  or  Inferior  quality.     '  A  poor  pro- 
runt  rapier,  no  better.'    B.  Jonton. 

The  good  wheaten  bread  of  the  Flemings  were 
better  than  the  provattt  rye-bread  of  the  Swede. 
Mr  If.  Scott. 

Provant*  (prov'antx  «-t  To  nijuily  »uli 
provender  or  provisions.  '  To  prorant  and 
victuall  moreover  this  monstrous  army  of 
strangers.'  Hash. 

Prove  (prbv),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  proved;  ppr. 
proving.  [O.Fr.  proper,  pruver.  Mod  Fr 
prouoer,  from  L.  probo,  to  try,  test,  prove, 
lit.  to  test  the  good  quality  of,  from  probui, 
good  (whence  probity).  But  A.  Sax  pmfian, 
to  prove,  borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin, 
has  aa  much  claim  as  the  French  proper 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  prove  and 
proof.]  1.  To  try  or  ascertain  by  an  experi- 
ment, or  by  a  teat  or  standard  ;  to  t  -t ;  to 
make  trial  of;  as.  to  proce  by  various  ex- 
periments the  strength  of  gunpowder ;  to 
prove  the  contents  of  a  vessel  by  comparing 
it  with  a  standard  measure. 

Front  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good, 

I  Thes.  v.  ai. 

And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke 
oxen,  and  1  go  to  prov*  them.  Luke  xiv.  - 


2.  To  evince,  establish,  or  ascertain  as 
reality,  or  fact,  by  argument,  reasoning,  in- 
duction, or  by  testimony  or  other  r\  idciire; 
to  demonstrate.     'The  truths  that  never 
can  be  proved. '    Tennyson. 

Give  me  the  ocular  proof    .... 
Make  me  to  sec't ;  or.  at  the  least,  so  pravt  It 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.  Sha*. 

3.  To  establish  the  authenticity  or  validity 
of;  to  obtain  probate  of;  as,  to  prove  a  will. 
See  PROBATE.  — 4.  To  gain  personal  experi- 
ence of;  to  try  by  suffering  or  encountering. 

Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Turnus/rwr. 
Drvde*. 

5.  In  arith.  to  show  or  ascertain  the  coi  i 
ness  of  by  a  farther  calculation  Thu«.  in 
subtraction,  if  the  difference  between  two 
numbers  added  to  the  lesser  number  makes 
a  sum  equal  to  the  greater,  the  correctness 
of  the  subtraction  is  proved.  —  To  pros* 
masteries, t  to  make  trial  of  skill;  to  try 
who  does  best  or  has  the  mastery. 

He  would  often  run,  leap  or  prm*  matttriii  with 
his  chief  courtiers.  KuoUa. 

SYN.  To  try,  test,  verify,  justify,  confirm, 
establish,  evince,  manifest,  show,  demon- 
strate. 
Prove  (prov),  ti.i.    1.  To  make  trial;  to  esiajr. 

Children  prflt*  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another.  Hue**. 

2.  To  be  found  or  to  have  its  qualities  ascer- 
tained by  experience  or  trial;  as.  a  plant  or 
medicine  proves  salutary.— 3.  To  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  event  or  something  subse- 
quent; to  turn  out  to  be;  as,  the  report 
proves  to  be  true,  or  proves  to  be  false. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  the 
case  proves  mortal.  Armttknot. 

4.  To  make  certain;  to  attain  certainty. 
'  Believing  where  we  cannot  prove.'  IVn- 
nyson.— 5.t  To  succeed. 

If  the  experiment  prmtftt  not,  it  might  be  pre- 
tended that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  in  the 
time.  Sacft. 

Provectt  (pro-vekf),  a.  [L.  provectitt-pn, 
forward,  and  mho,  vectus,  to  carry.]  Car 
ried  forward;  advanced.  '  Proved  in  years. 
Sir  T.  Eli/ot. 

Provectlon  (pro-vek'shon),  n.    In  gram,  tn 
act  of  carrying  the  terminal  letter  from  a 
previous  word  to  the  next  succeeding  one, 
when  it  begins  with  a  vowel;  as,  Ike  fon«» 
=  that  one;  the  toOter-that  other. 

Provedltor  (pro-ve-dit-er),  n.    (It.  pro«* 
fore,  from  provedere,  to  provide.    S«  el 
VIDE.  ]    A  purveyor;  one  employed  to  pro- 
cure supplies,  as  for  an  army. 

They  all  love  tile  major-domo,  and  look  upon  hirn 
as  their  parent,  their  guardian,  their  friend,  t 
patron,  their  prtneditor.  Jer.Taytf 

Provedore  (prov'e-dor),  n.  A  purveyor;  i 
proveditor.  '  An  officer  .  .  .  engaged  n 
treaties  with  Indians,  and  busied  with  the 
duties  of  a  provedore.'  W.  Irving. 

Proven  (prov'n),  pp.    [A  strong  fonnjj 
proved,  the  proper  pp.   Its  usage  In  Jai 
is  probably  only  poetical.)  Proved,  'I'rvtf* 
or  no,  what  cared  he?'    Tennyson. 

Count  o'er  the  rosary  of  truth, 
And  practise  precepts  that  are/'<n<"' 

— Sot  proven,  in  Scott  late,  a  ^ 

by  a  jury  in  a  criminal  case  win  n.  :ilt!»>ugh 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  more;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;       > 
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there  is  a  deficiency  of  evidence  to  convict 
the  prisoner,  there  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
grave  suspicion  of  his  guilt. 

Provencal  (pro-von-sal),  n.  1.  A  native  of 
Provence. —  2.  The  Romance  language  for- 
merly spoken  in  Provence.  It  is  the  Langue 
d'oc,  and  was  the  tongue  used  by  the  Trou- 
badours. See  LANGUE  D'OC. 

Provence -oil  ( prov'ens-oil ),  n.  Olive-oil 
obtained  by  cold  pressure  from  the  ripe 
fruits  immediately  after  gathering.  Watts' 
Diet,  ofChem. 

Proveiice-rose  (prov'ens-roz),  n.  The  cab- 
bage-rose. 

Provencial  (pro-ven'shal),  a.  [Fr.  proven- 
$al.]  Pertaining  to  Provence,  in  France. 

Provend  t  (prov'end),  n.    Same  as  Provand. 

Provende,t  n.  [See  PROVENDER.]  A  pre- 
bend; a  daily  or  annual  allowance  or  sti- 
pend. Chaucer. 

Provender  (prov'en-der),  n.  [Fr.  provende, 
from  L.  prcebenda,  things  to  be  supplied. 
See  PREBEND.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
account  for  the  addition  of  r  or  er  to  this 
word.]  1.  Dry  food  forbeasts,  as  hay,  straw, 
and  corn. 

For  a  fortnight  before  you  kill  them  feed  them 
with  hay  or  othor  jMwtffU&r.  Mortimer. 

2.  Provisions, especially  dry  provisions;  meat; 
food:  in  this  signification  formerly  written 
Provand,  Prooant,  Provend,  and  Provent. 
[Now  rare.] 

Provendre,+  n.     A  prebendary.     Chaucer. 

Proventt  (prov'ent),  n.    Same  as  Provender. 

Proventriculus  (pro-ven-trik'u-lus),  n.  [L. 
pro,  in  front  of,  and  ventricitliis,  dim.  of 
venter,  ventris,  a  belly.]  In  zool.  the  car- 
diac portion  of  the  stomach  of  birds. 

Prover  (proVer),  n.  One  who  proves  or 
tries;  that  which  proves. 

Why  am  I  a  foolf — Make  that  demand  of  the  prover. 

Shak. 

Proverb  (prov'erb),  n.  [Fr.  proverbe;  L.  pro- 
veroium, — pro,  before,  for,  and  verbum,  a 
word.]  1.  A  short  pithy  sentence  often  re- 
peated, expressing  a  well-known  truth  or 
common  fact  ascertained  by  experience  or 
observation ;  a  sentence  which  briefly  and 
forcibly  expresses  some  practical  truth ;  a 
wise  saw;  an  adage;  a  maxim. 

The  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  discov 
ered  InUl/rviWrtfa  Bacon. 


When  Johnson  defined  a  proverb  to  be  'a  short 
sentence  frequently  repi. 
finition  would  not  include  the  most  curious  ones. 


ily  repeated  by  the  people,'  this  de- 


whieh  have  not  always  circulated  among  the  popu- 
lace, nor  does  it  designate  the  vital  qualities  of  a 
proverb.  The  pithy  quamtness  of  old  Howell  has 
admirably  described  the  ingredients  of  an  exquisite 
proverb  to  be  sense,  shortness,  and  salt. 

/.  D 'Israeli. 

2.  A  by-word ;  an  instance  of  what  is  con- 
temptible or  hateful ;  a  reproach  or  object 
of  contempt.  '  A  proverb  and  a  by-word 
among  all  people.'  1  Ki.  ix.  7. — 3.  In  Scrip. 
a  moral  sentence  or  maxim  that  is  enig- 
matical ;  a  dark  saying  of  the  wise  that  re- 
quires interpretation.  Prov.  i.  G. 

His  disciples  s;iy  unto  him,  Lo !  now  speakest  thou 
plainly,  and  thou  usest  no  proverb,    ll'yclijffe"s  Bible. 

4.  pi.  A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, containing  a  great  variety  of  wise 
maxims,  rich  in  practical  truths  and  excel- 
lent rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of 
men.— 5.  A  short  dramatic  composition  in 
which  some  proverb  or  popular  saying  is 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  plot.  Brande 
«fr  Cox.— SYN. Maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 
adage,  saw. 

Proverb  (prov'erb),  v.t.  1.  To  speak  of 
proverbially;  to  mention  in  a  proverb. 

Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb'd  for  a  fool 

In  every  street?  Milton. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  proverb. 

I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase.     Shak. 

Proverb  (prov'erb),  v.i.    To  utter  proverbs. 

•  >n  wise  in  proverbing.'    Milton. 
Proverbial  (pro-ver'bi-al),  a.    1.  Mentioned 

in  a  proverb;  comprised  in  a  proverb;  used 

or  current  as  a  proverb;  as,  a  proverbial 

saying  or  speech. 

In  case  of  excesses.  I  take  the  German  proverbial 

cure,  by  a  hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  he  the  worst  in 

the  world.  Sir  II'.  Temple. 

It  is  proverbial  that  there  are  certain  things  which 

flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear.  Dickens. 

2.  Pertaining  to  proverbs;  resembling  a  pro- 
verb; as,  to  express  one's  self  with  proverbial 
brevity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Proverbialism  (pro-ver'bi-al-izm),  n.  A 
proverbial  phrase  or  saying. 

Proverbialist  (pro-veriii-ai-ist),  n.  A  com- 
poser, collector,  or  admirer  of  proverbs. 

Proverbialize  (pro-ver'bi-al-iz).  v.t.  pret.  A 
pp.  proverbialized;  ppr.  proverbializing.  To 


make  into  a  proverb;  to  turn  into  a  proverb, 
or  to  use  proverbially.     [Rare  ] 
Proverbially  (pro-ver'bi-al-li),  adv.    In  a 
proverbial  manner  or  style ;  by  way  of  pro- 
verb. 

A  convent  without  a  library,  it  used  to  be  proverb- 
ially said,  was  like  a  castle  without  an  armoury. 

Craik. 

Provide  (pro-vld'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  provided; 
ppr.  providing.  [L.  provideo,  lit.  to  see  be- 
fore— pro,  before,  and  video,  vinum,  to  see 
(whence  vision,  visible,  revise,  Ac.).]  1.  To 
procure  beforehand;  to  get,  collect,  or  make 
ready  for  future  use;  to  prepare. 

God  fi\\\  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering. 

Gen.  xxii.  8. 

Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your 
purses.  Mat.  x.  9. 

Provide  in  this  sense  ia  often  followed  by 
against  or  for;  as,  we  provide  warm  clothing 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  we 
provide  necessaries  against  a  time  of  need ; 
or,  we  provide  warm  clothing/or  winter,  &c. 

2.  To  furnish;  to  supply:  now  followed  only 
by  with,  but  formerly  frequently  by  of. 

Rome,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well 
proi'ided  with  com.  Arbitthnot. 

If  I  have  really  drawn  a  portrait  to  the  knees,  let 
some  better  artist  provide  himself  of  a  deeper  can- 
vas, and  taking  these  hints  set  the  figure  on  tts  tegs. 
Dryden. 

3.  To  make  or  lay  down  as  a  previous  ar- 
rangement, guarantee,  or  provision;  as,  the 
agreement  provides   that  the  party  shall 
incur  no  loss.— 4.  To  make  a  previous  con- 
dition, supposition,  or  understanding.    See 
PROVIDED.— 5.f  To  foresee:  a  Latinism. 

Nor  can  I  blame  the  wishes  of  those  severe  and 
wise  patriots,  who,  providing  the  hurts  these  licen- 
tious spirits  may  do  in  a  state,  desire  rather  to  see 
fools — than  the  wounds  of  private  men,  of  princes, 
and  nations.  £.  yonson. 

6.  Eccles.  to  appoint  to  a  benefice  before  it 
is  vacant.  See  PROVISOR. 
Provide  (pro-vld'),  v.i.  pret.  provided;  ppr. 
providing.  To  procure  supplies  or  means 
of  defence ;  to  take  measures  for  counter- 
acting or  escaping  an  evil:  followed  by 
against  or  for.  '  Providing  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.'  Sir  M.  Ilale. 

Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to 
provide  for  human  wants.  Burke. 

Provided  (pro-vid'ed),  conj.  On  condition; 
on  these  terms;  this  being  understood,  con- 
ceded, or  established :  frequently  followed 
by  that. 

If  I  come  off,  .  .  .  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel, 
and  my  gold  are  yours :  provided  I  have  your  com- 
mendation for  my  more  free  entertainment.       Shak. 
I  take  your  offer  and  will  live  with  you, 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women  or  poor  passengers.     Shak. 

[Provided,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  participle, 
and  the  word  being  is  understood,  the  par- 
ticiple provided  agreeing  with  the  whole 
sentence  absolute,  and  being  equivalent  to 
'this  condition  being  provided,  previously 
stipulated  or  established.'] 
Providence  (pro'vi-dens),  n.  [Fr,  from  L. 
providentta,  a  foresight,  foreknowledge.  See 
PROVIDE.]  l.f  Foresight;  timely  care  or 
preparation. 

Providence  is  (that)  whereby  a  man  not  only  for- 
seeth  commodity  and  in  commodity,  prosperity  and 
adversity,  but  also  consulteth,  and  therewith  endea- 
voureth,  as  well  to  repel  annoyance,  as  to  attain  and 
get  profit  and  advantage.  Sir  7'.  Elyot. 

2.  The  care  of  God  over  his  creatures;  di- 
vine superintendence. 

That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.     Milton. 

Hence— 3.  God,  regarded  as  exercising  fore- 
cast, care,  and  direction  for  and  over  his 
creatures;  the  divine  being  or  power. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

Milton. 

4.  Something  due  to  an  act  of  providential 
intervention ;  an  act  or  event  in  which  the 
care  of  God  is  directly  exhibited:  often  used 
colloquially  as  we  use  mercy  or  blessing. 

It  was  a  providence  the  battalion  at  Jutog  was  re- 
strained from  revolt.  IV.  H.  RttsseU, 

5.  Frugality ;  prudence  in  the  management 
of  one's  concerns;  economy. 

My  heart  shall  be  my  own,  my  vast  expence 
Reduced  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence,   Dryden. 

Provident  (pro'vi-dent),  a.  [L.  providens, 
ppr.  of  provideo,  to  provide.  It  is  virtually 
the  same  word  as  prudent,  as  providence  = 
prudence.}  1.  Foreseeing  wants  and  making 
provision  to  supply  them;  forecasting;  cau- 
tious; prudent  in  preparing  for  future  exi- 
gencies :  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

First  crept 

The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
QT  future.  Milton. 


Orange  is  what  Augustus  was. 

Brave,  wary,  //  evident,  and  bold.          H-'aller. 

2.  Foreseeing ;  having  an  anticipatory  sense 
of:  witho/.    [Rare.] 

The  little  Maid  again,  provident  of  her  domestic 
destiny,  takes  with  preference  to  Dolls.  Cariyle. 

3.  Frugal;  economical.  — SYN.  Forecasting, 
cautious,  careful,  prudent,  frugal,  economi- 
cal. 

Providential  (pro-vi-den'shal),  a.  Effected 
by  the  providence  of  God ;  referrible  to 
divine  providence;  proceeding  from  divine 
direction  or  superintendence ;  as,  the  pro- 
vidential contrivance  of  things ;  a  provi- 
dential escape  from  danger. 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air, 
Shows  the  wise  author's  providential  care. 

Blacktnore. 

Providentially  (pro-vi-deu'shal-li),  adv. 
In  a  providential  manner;  by  means  of 
God's  providence. 

Every  animal  is  providentially  directed  to  the  use 
of  its  proper  weapons.  Kay. 

Providently  (pro'vi-dent-li),  adv.  In  a  pro- 
vident manner;  with  prudent  foresight; 
with  wise  precaution  in  preparing  for  the 
future. 

Nature  having  designed  water-fowl  to  fly  in  the  air 
and  live  in  the  water,  she  providently  makes  their 
feathers  of  such  a  texture  that  they  do  not  admit  the 
water.  Boyle. 

Providentness  (pro'vi-dent-nes),  n.    State 

of  being  provident ;  providence ;  foresight ; 

carefulness ;  prudence.     Axcham, 
Provider  (pro-vid'er),  n.    One  who  provides, 

furnishes,orsupplies;onethatprocureswhat 

is  wanted. 

Here's  money  for  my  meat ; 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted  thence 
With  prayers  for  the  provider.  Shak. 

Providoret(pro'vi-d6r),n.  [SeePROVEDORE.l 
A  provider;  a  purveyor.  De  Foe. 

Province  (pro'vins),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  provincia, 
a  province.]  1.  Originally,  a  country  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  being  reduced  under 
Roman  dominion  was  new  modelled,  sub- 
jected to  the  command  of  a  governor  sent 
from  Rome,  and  to  such  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions as  the  Romans  saw  fit  to  impose. 

Tudea  now  and  all  the  Promised  Land 
Reduced  a.  province  under  Roman  yoke. 
Obeys  Tiberius.  Milton. 

2.  A   term   variously   applied   in   modern 
times :  (a)  to  a  colony  or  dependent  country 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  or  to  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  kingdom,  empire,  or 
state  itself.    Thus  the  Low  Countries  belong- 
ing to  Austria  and  Spain  were  styled  pro- 
vinces, as  were  also  the  different  govern- 
ments into  which  France  was  divided  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution.    (6)  A  portion  of  a 
country  or  state  as  distinguished  from  the 
capital :  usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  actor 
has  left  London  and  is  starring  in  the  pro- 
vinces,   (c)  In  England,  a  division  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  archbishop,  there  being  two  provinces, 
theprovince  of  Canterbury  and  that  of  York. 

(d)  In  the  Ji.  Cath.  Ch.  one  of  the  territorial 
divisions  of  an  ecclesiastical  order,  such  as 
the  Franciscans,  or  those  of  the  Propaganda. 

(e)  A  region  of  country;  a  tract;  a  large  extent. 

Over  many  a  tract 

Of  heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide. 
Milton. 

3.  The  proper  duty,  office,  or  business  of  a 
person;  sphere  of  action;  function. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  law, 
that  of  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  facts.  Botevier. 

The  woman's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her  econ- 
omy and  chaste  in  her  affection.  Tatler. 

4.  A  division  in  any  department  of  know- 
ledge or  speculation;  a  department. 

Their  understandings  are  cooped  in  narrow  bounds, 
so  that  they  never  look  abroad  into  other  provinces 
of  the  intellectual  world.  It'atts. 

Province-rose  (pro'vins-roz),  n.  Same  as 
Provence-rose. 

Provincial  (pro-vin'shal),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  province ;  as,  a  provincial 
government;  ^.provincial dialect. — 2.  Form- 
ing a  province  or  territory  appendant  to 
the  principal  kingdom  or  state ;  as,  pro- 
vincial territory.  —3.  Exhibiting  the  manners 
of  a  province ;  characteristic  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  province ;  countrified ;  rustic ; 
hence,  not  polished ;  rude.  '  Fond  of  exhib- 
iting provincial  airs  and  graces. '  Macaiday. 
4.  Pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  province 
or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop ;  not 
ecumenical;  as,  n,  provincial  synod. 

Provincial  t  (pro-vin'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Provence;  Provencal. — Provincial  rose.  («) 
Same  as  Provence-rose,  (b)  An  ornamental 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g>go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Am;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig,    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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ili.Ki-Ue  in  U»e  «h»pe  of  a  c»bb«g»-ro»e. 
•  With  two  I'rvciHcial  rvtet  ou  my  razed 
shoes.'  Shale. 

Provincial  (prt-rtrttal),  n.  i  A  person 
belonging  to  a  province;  a  person  belonging 
to  any  part  of  the  country  except  the  me- 


srasr  •sa-ai-.t  tr 

You  foi»«  I  ..n  >  frnuuial.- 

i  In  some  religious  orders,  a  monastic  su- 
perior who  has  the  MiperinUndence  of  the 
religious  houses  of  his  fraternity  in  a  given 
district,  called  a  province. 


..as—  —  *  e* 

Provincialism  (pro-vin'shal.lrm),  n.  A 
I-  '  uluir  word  or  manner  of  speaking  in  a 
province  or  district  of  country  remote  from 
the  principal  country  or  from  the  metropolis, 
and  not  received  in  the  literary  language 
«»f  the  time  or  in  the  more  polished  circles. 

The  inestimable  treasure  which  lies  hidden  In  the 
Ancient  inscriptions  mi*ht  be  of  singular  service,  par- 
ticularly in  explaining  the  provincialisms. 

Provlnclallst  (pr6-vin'shal-ist),  n.     1.  An 

inhabitant  of  a  province  :  a  provincial.  — 

2.  One  who  uses  provincialisms. 
Provinciality   (pr6-vin'shi-al"i-tiX    « 

The  quality  of  being  provincial;   peculi- 

arity of  language  in  a  province. 

That  circumstance  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
frwindality.  and  ...  the  umntelli|Eit>ility.  of  the 
PKTIII.  T.  trarton 

Provincialize  (pro-vin'shal-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  & 
\-\i  provincialized;  ppr.  provincializing.  To 
render  provincial. 

Provlnclally  (prd-vin'shal-li),  ado.  In  a 
provincial  manner 

Provinciate  (pro-vin'shi-at),  t>.(.  To  con- 
vert into  a  province. 

There  was  •  design  to  fnwiciate  the  whole 
kingdom.  Hffvxll, 

Proving  (prd-vln'),  P  f.  [Fr.  procigner,  from 
j>>  »>'iti.  L.  propago,  propatjinis,  the  layer  of 
a  vine.  The  French  form  prvviytwr  has  no 
floubt  been  Influenced  by  >i-in<\  a  vine] 
To  lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the 
ground  for  propagation.  Johnson. 

Proving  (proving),  n.  The  act  of  trying:  as- 
certaining; evincing;  experiencing.—  Action 
'/  proving  the  tenor.  In  Scott  law,  an  action 
P.  -i  iili.tr  to  the  Court  of  Session,  by  which 
the  terms  of  a  deed  which  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed  may  be  proved. 

Provision  (pro-vizh'on).  n.  [L  provisio,  pro- 
risionis,  a  foreseeing,  foresight,  purveying, 
from  provideo,  prvvutttm.  to  foresee—  pro, 
before,  and  video,  to  see.  See  PROVIDE  ,] 
1.  The  act  of  providing  or  making  previous 
preparation;  as,  the  provision  of  necessaries 
for  a  journey.—  2.  A  measure  taken  before- 
hand; something  arranged  or  prepared  in 
advance;  a  preparation  ,  provident  care. 

The  prudent  part  is  to  prnt>o$e  remedies  for  the 
present  evil*  ami  fr^i-utvis  .i^Minst  future  events. 
Sir  It'    Temple. 

3  Accumulation  of  stores  or  materials  before- 
hand ;  a  store  or  stock  provided. 

David,  after  he  had  m-ide  such  v.m  provision  of 
m.«temli  for  the  temple,  yet  he  cause  he  had  dipt  his 
hands  in  blood  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone  in 
that  sacred  pile.  \onth. 

4.  A  stock  nf  food  provided  ;  hence,  victuals  ; 
f(M«|;  provender;  eatables;  usually  In  the 

K'ural  ;  as.protut/m*  for  the  table  or  for  the 
mily  ;  provisions  foran  army.  '  Provisions 
laid  in  large  fur  man  and  beast.'  Milton.— 
6.  A  stipulation  or  measure  proposed  fn  an 
enactment  or  the  like  ;  a  proviso.  —0.  A  pre- 
vious nomination  by  the  pope  to  a  benefice 
before  tt  became  vacant,  by  which  practice 
the  rightful  patron  was  deprived  of  his  pre- 
sentation. 

Provision  (pro-vUh'onXr.f.  To  provide  with 
thing!  necessary,  especially  to  supply  with 
victual!  or  food. 

With  a  little  of  this  preparation  carried  in  a  hag  at 
the  girdle,  and  a  «miUr  frutf.il  outfit  of  tobacco,  they 
were  /rv»i>MM«rf  for  a  journey.  Pal/rty. 

Provisional  (pro-vlzhWal),  a.  Provided 
for  prraent  need  or  for  the  occasion  ;  tern- 
I-  'i  irily  established  ;  temporary  ;  as,  *  pro- 

'•ai1  regulation  ;  a  provisional  treaty. 
It  w*t  necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there 
thould  be  tproitimat  government.      Mataulay. 

Provisionally  (pro-vlzh'on-al-ll),  adv.  In  a 
provisional  manner;  bj  way  of  provision; 
temporarily  ;  for  the  present  exigency. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  was  \mjttmA 
and  'IrcUred  a  man  frm>ntema//r.  till  time  should 
*h«w  what  H*  would  pcove.  nature  had  moulded  him 
Lotto. 


Provlslonary  (prd-vizh'on-a-ri).  a.  1-  Pro- 
visional; provided  for  the  occasion;  not 
permanent. —2.  Provident;  making  provi- 
sion for  the  occasion.  '  Provisionary  care.' 
Skajtesbury. 

The  preamble  of  the  law.  standing  as  it  now  stands, 
has  the  lie  direct  given  to  it  by  the prcvisionary  part 
of  the  act.  Burke. 

Provision -dealer  (pro-vlzh'on-del-erX  n. 
Same  as  I'mt  i^iun-intrchant. 

Provision  -  merchant  (prd-vizh'on-mer- 
chant),  n.  A  general  dealer  in  articles  of 
food  as  hams,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  the 
like. 

Proviso  <pr6-v.'z6),  n.  [L.  provisos,  abla- 
tive proviso,  it  being  provided.]  An  article 
or  clause  in  any  statute,  agreement,  con- 
tract, grant,  or  other  writing,  by  which  a 
condition  is  introduced;  a  conditional  stipu- 
lation that  affects  an  agreement,  contract, 
law,  grant,  <fcc. 

He  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  profit*  and  exception 
Thai  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer.      Shak. 

Trial  by  proviso,  in  law,  a  trial  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  defendant  in  a  case  in  which 
the  plaintiff,  after  issue  joined,  does  not 
proceed  to  trial,  when  by  the  practice  of 
the  court  he  ought  to  have  done  BO. 
Provlsor  (pro-vi'zor),  n.  [Fr.  mvtettr, 
from  L.  provideo,  provisum,  to  foresee.  See 
PROVISION.]  l.t  One  who  provides.  'The 
chief  provisor  of  our  horse.'  Ford.  —  2.  A 
person  appointed  by  the  pope  to  a  benefice 
before  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron.  In 
England,  the  appointment  of  provisors  was 
restrained  by  statutes  of  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV. 

Whoever  disturbs  any  patron  in  the  presentation 
to  a  living  by  virtue  of  any  papal  provUion.  such  pro* 
•visor  shall  pay  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king  at  his 
will,  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such  pro- 
vision. Blatkstotte, 

3.  The  purveyor,  steward,  or  treasurer  of  a 
religious  house.     Cmceli 
Provisorily  (pro-vi'/o-ri-li),  adv.     In  a  pro- 
visory manner;  conditionally. 

This  doctrine  ,  .  .  can  only,  therefore,  be  ad- 
mitted provisority.  Sir  II'.  Hamilton. 

Proviaorship  (pro-vi'zor-ship),  n.  The  office 

of  a  provisor. 
Provisory  (pro  vi'zo-ri),a.  l  Temporary ;pro- 

visional.     Carlyle.  —  Z.  Containing  a  proviso 

or  condition:  conditional. 
ProvocaWe  (pro-vok'a-bl),  a.   Same  as  Pro- 

vokable. 
Provocation  (pro-vO-ka'shon),  n.     [Fr;  L. 

provocatio,  from  provoco.     See  PROVOKE.] 

1.  The  act  of  provoking  or  exciting  anger  or 
vexation. 

The  unjust  prnwation  by  a  wife  of  her  husband, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  suffers  from  his  ill-usage, 
will  not  entitle  her  to  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty.  Boit-vier. 

2.  Anything  that  excites  anger;  the  cause 
of  resentment.      'Haughtiness  of  temper, 
which   is  ever    muling    out   provocations ' 
/•*«/>  i/.— 3.  t  An  appeal  to  a  court  or  judge. 
Ayli/e.  [A  Latinism.]— 4.  Incitement;  stimu- 
lus 

Garrulity,  attended  with  immoderate  fits  of  laugh- 
ing,  is  no  iiiKoniinon  case,   when  the  proi-otation 
thereunto  springs  from  jokes  of  a  man's  own  making. 
Cumberland. 

Specifically— 5.  In  Scrip,  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  when 
they  roused  the  Divine  anger  by  their  back- 
si  id  ings. 

Harden  not  your  heart,  as  in  the  provocation,  and 
as  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  when 
your  fathers  tempted  me.  IV  xcv.  8,  9. 

Provocative  (pro-vok'a-tiv),  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  provoke,  stimulate,  or  excite; 
exciting;  apt  to  incense  or  enrage;  tL&,pro- 
vocaticc  threats. 

Provocative  (pro-vok'a-tiv),  n.  Anything 
that  tends  to  excite  appetite  or  passion;  a 
stimulant;  as,  a  provocative  of  hunger  or  of 
lust. 

There  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 
palate  and  occasion  excess,  nor  any  artificial  provo- 
cativts  to  relieve  satiety.  Additoti. 

Provocativeness  (pro-v&k'a-tiv-nes),/i.  Hie 
quality  of  being  provocative  or  stimulating. 

Provocatory  t  (pr6-v6k'a-to-ri),  n.  A  chal- 
lenge. 

Prqvolcable  (pr6-v6k'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  provoked.  *  Irascible,  and  therefore 
protokable  '  Cudworth. 

Provoke  (pro-v&kO,  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  pro- 
voked; ppr.  provoking.  [Fr.  provomter,  from 
L.  provoco,  to  call  forth,  to  challenge,  to 
excite— pro,  forth,  and  voco,  to  call.  See" 
VOICE.]  l.t  To  challenge;  to  call  out;  to 


summon.     '  Provoke  him  to  tin;  trial  of  this 
truth  before  all  the  world.'    MiH.,,t. 
He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore. 

2.  To  stimulate  to  action;  to  induce  by  mo- 
tive; to  move;  to  excite;  to  arouse. 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold.     Shat. 
The  taste  of  pleasure  provokes  the  appetite. 

3.  To  call  forth ;  to  produce ;  to  cau»e ;  to 
occasion;  to  instigate. 

Swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause.      Shak. 

Let  my  presumption  not  prcvokt  thy  wrath.    Skak. 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war.     Drydeit. 

4.  To  excite  to  anger  or  passion ;  to  exas- 
perate; to  irritate;  to  enrage. 

Nothing  In  the  whole  affair  provoked  him  so  much 
as  the  condolences  of  his  friends,  and  the  foolUt 
figure  they  should  both  make  at  church  the  fim  Sun- 
day. Sterne. 

SYN.  To  arouse,  stir  up,  rouse,  awake,  cause, 
excite,  move,  induce,  incite,  stimulate,  in- 
flame, offend,  irritate,  anger,  chafe,  exas- 
perate, incense,  enrage. 
Provoke  (pro-vok'),  v.i.  l.t  To  appeal. 
Latinism.] 

Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 

To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 

2.  To  produce  anger. 
Provokementt  <pr6-v6k'ment),  ^ 
cation. 

Whose  sharpe  prtrvoktment  them  incenst  so  _ . 
That  both  were  bent  t1  avenge  his  usage  base. 
Spent*,. 

Provoker  (pr6-v6k'er),  n.  1.  One  who  pro- 
vokes; one  who  excites  anger  or  other  DM- 
sion.— 2  One  that  excites  war  or  sedition. 
Dr.  //.  Jfore.— 3.  That  which  excites,  causes, 
or  promotes. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoktr  of  three  things  ,  .  . 
nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine.  Skmk. 

Provoking  (pr6-v6k'ing),  p.  and  a.  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  exciting  resentment : 
tending  to  awaken  passion;  annoying;  vex- 
atious; as,  provoking  words;  provoking  treat- 
ment. 

Provoklngly  (pro-vok'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  pro- 
voking manner;  so  as  to  excite  anger  or 
annoyance. 

PTOV08t(prov/ost),n,  [O.Fr.  provost,  prevost. 
Mod.  Fr.  ptev6t,  from  L.  prceponitus,  one 
who  is  placed  over  others,  from  prcepono— 
prce,  before,  over,andpono,  to  put,  place,  set 
See  POSITION.]  A  person  who  is  appointed 
to  superintend  or  preside  over  something; 
the  chief  or  head  of  certain  bodies;  as,  («) 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  colleges  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  equi- 
valent to  principal  in  other  colleges.  (6)The 
chief  dignitary  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  (c)  In  the  Scotch  burghs,  the  i  In*  ( 
magistrate,  corresponding  to  the  English 
mayor.  The  chief  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  are  styled  lord  provost,  anil 
the  same  title  has  been  popularly  given  to 
the  provost  of  Aberdeen,  as  also,  less  uni- 
formly, to  the  provost  of  Perth.  (d)t  Ihe 
keeper  of  a  prison;  a  chief  jailer.  Shak. 

Provost  -  marshal  ( prov '  ost  -  mar  -  shal ). 
H.  1.  Miiit  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  tn 
attend  to  offences  committed  against  mil- 
tary  discipline,  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
punishment,  and  to  see  that  the  sentences 
passed  upon  them  are  executed.— 1  In  Ui 
navy,  an  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  pri- 
soners at  a  court-marshal,  and  till  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  is  executed. 

Provostry,  t  n.  The  office  of  provost  or  pre- 
fect. Chaucer. 

Provostsnip  (prov'ost-ship),  H.  The  office 
of  a  provost. 

PrOW  (prou),  n.  1.  [Fr.  prove,  Sp.  an 
proa,  from  L.  prora,  from  Gr.  pr(>ra .  a  i 
The  forepart  of  a  ship;  the  bow;  the  beak. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 
Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm. 

2.t  A  particular  kind  of  vessel  used  in  the 
East  Indies;  a  proa. 

PTOW.t  n.  [O.Fr.  prou.  Origin  doubtful) 
Profit;  advantage;  benefit.  Chaucer. 

Prow  (prou).  a.  [O.Fr.  print.  Fr.  pifiuc. 
valiant.  See  PROWESS.]  Valiant.  'The 
prowest  knight  that  ever  field  did  fight* 
Spenser.  [Now  rare  and  poetical.  ] 

From  prime  to  vespers  will  I  c  haunt  thy  prate 
As/mcwl  knight  and  truest  lover.     Tennyton. 

Prowess  (prou'es),  n.  [Fr.  protiw  \ 
from  O.Fr.  prou.  Mod.  Fr.  prefix,  brate. 
Origin  doubtful.]  1.  Bravery;  valnin;  p:ir 
tirularly,  military  bravery  combined  will' 
skill;  gallantry;  intrepidity  in  war;  fetr- 
lesane&s  of  danger.  '  Men  of  such  prowest 
as  not  to  know  fear  in  themselves.'  Sir  P 
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Sidney.  'Who  by  his  prowess  conquered 
all  France.'  Shak.  —  2.  t  Integrity.  Chaucer. 
Prowl  (proul),  v.t.  [Origin  doubtful.  Older 
forma  were  proule,  prollc,  and  Skeat  sup- 
poses it  to  be  'a  contracted  frequentative 
form,  standing  t^v  prmjle,  weakened  form  of 
prokle,  wliere  progle  is  the  freq.  of  progue, 
or  prog,  to  search  about,  especially  for  pro- 
visions, and  proke  is  an  old  verb,  meaning 
to  thrust  or  poke ;'  the  origin  being  W.  pro- 
do,  to  thrust,  to  poke,  or  stab.]  1.  To  rove 
or  wander  over  in  a  stealthy  manner;  as,  to 
prowl  the  woods  or  the  streets. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colours  deck'd. 
Sidney, 

2.t  To  collect  by  plunder. 

By  hnw  many  tricks  did  he  prowl  money  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom.  JUrww. 

Prowl  (proul),  v.i.  1.  To  rove  or  wander 
stealthily,  as  one  in  search  of  prey  or  plun- 
der. 


As  when  the  prowling  wolf, 
new   haunt: 


:s    for 


Whom   hunger  drives  to    seek  nev 

prey,  .  .  . 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold. 

Milton, 

Wild  and  savage  insurrection  quitted  the  woods, 
and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the  name  of  re- 
form. Burke. 

2.  To  rove  and  plunder;  to  prey;  to  plun- 

der. 
Prowl  (proul),  n.     The  act  of  prowling;  u 

roving  for  prey;   as,  to  be  on  the  prowl. 

[Colloq.] 
Prowler  (proul'er),  n.     One  who  prowls  or 

roves  about  for  prey.     Milton;  Thomson. 
Prowleryt  (proul'er-i).  n.  Robbery;  pillage; 

rapine. 

Thirty-seven  monopolies,  with  other  sharking 
prowleries,  were  decried  in  one  parliament. 

Up.  Hafket, 

Prowlingly  (proul'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  prowl- 
ing manner. 

Prox  (proks),  n.  [Short  for  proxy.  ]  A  ticket 
or  list  of  candidates  at  elections,  presented 
to  the  people  for  their  votes.  [United  States.] 

Proxene  (prok'sen),  n.  [Gr.  proxenos—pro, 
before,  and  xenos,  a  friend,  guest.]  In  Greek 
antiq.  an  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  show- 
ing hospitality  to  strangers. 

Proxenet  (prok'sen-et),  n.  [Gr.  proxenetet, 
from  proxeneo,  to  be  one's  proxene,  to 
manage  anything  for  another.  See  PROX- 
ENE.] A  negotiator;  a  go-hetween.  'The 
common  proxenet  or  contractor  of  all  na- 
tural matches  and  marriages  betwixt  forms 
and  matter.'  Dr.  If.  More.  [Rare.] 

Proximal  (prok'si-mal),  a.  Proximate; 
nearest;  next.  In  anat.  zool.  and  bot.  applied 
to  the  extremity  of  a  bone,  limb,  or  organ 
nearest  the  point  of  attachment  or  inser- 
tion: opposed  to  distal  (which  see). 

Proximal  (prok'si-mal),  n.  In  zool.  the 
slowly-growing,  comparatively-fixed  extre- 
mity of  a  limb  or  of  an  organism. 

Proximate  (prok'si-mat),  a.  [L.  proxima  tus, 
pp.of  proximo,  to  come  near,  from  proximus, 
nearest,  superl.  of  propior,  nearer,  from 
prope,  near.]  Nearest;  next.  —  Proximate 
cause  is  that  which  immediately  precedes 
and  produces  the  effect,  as  distinguished 
from  the  remote,  mediate,  or  predisposing 
cause. 

Writing  a  theory  of  the  deluge,  we  were  to  show 
natural  causes  of  it.          T.  Bttrnct, 


.  .  , 

The  study  of  sociology  scientifically  carried  on  by 
tracing  back  proximate  causes  to  remote  ones,  and 
tracing  down  primary  effects  to  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary effects  which  multiply  as  they  diffuse,  will  dissi- 
pate the  current  illusions  that  social  evils  admit  of 
radical  cure.  H.  Spencer. 

—Proximate  analysis,  in  chem.  the  separa- 
tion of  a  complex  substance  into  its  constit- 
uent compounds.  —  Proximate  principles, 
organic  compounds  which  are  the  constitu- 
ents of  more  complex  organizations,  and 
which  exist  ready  formed  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  such  as  albumen,  gelatine,  fat, 
&c.,  in  the  former,  and  sugar,  gum,  starch, 
resins,  &c.,  in  the  latter.—  SYN.  Nearest, 
next,  closest,  immediate,  direct. 

Proxlmately  (prok'si-mat-li),  adv.  In  a 
proximate  manner  or  position  ;  immediately; 
by  immediate  relation  to  or  effect  on.  Bent- 
lc;t;  H.  Spencer. 

Proximet  (prok'simXa.  Next;  immediately; 
preceding  or  following.  Watts. 

Proximity  (prok-sim'i-ti),  «.  [Fr.  proxi- 
miirf,  L.  prcmmitas,  nearness.  See  PROXI- 
MATE.] The  state  of  being  proximate  or 
next;  immediate  nearness,  either  in  place, 
blood,  or  alliance;  as,  the  succession  to  the 
tin-one  and  to  estates  is  usually  regulated 
by  proximity  of  blood. 

Proximo  (prok'si-mo),  n.  [L.,  on  the  next] 
The  month  following  the  present;  next 


month;  as,  the  5th  proximo.  Often  con- 
tracted Prox. 

Proximoust  (prok'si-mus),  a.  Proximate. 
Dean  Tucker. 

Proxy  (prok'si),  n.  [Contr.  from  procuracy 
=  L.L.  procuratia.  See  PROCTOR.]  1.  The 
agency  of  another  who  acts  as  a  substitute 
for  his  principal;  agency  of  a  substitute; 
authority  to  act  for  another,  especially  in 
voting;  as,  none  can  be  familiar  by  proxy; 
none  can  be  virtuous  or  wise  by  proxy. 

I  have  no  man's  proxy.   \  speak  only  for  myself. 
BttrJlt. 

2.  The  person  who  is  substituted  or  deputed 
to  act  for  another ;  a  deputy.     Every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Lords  can  constitute 
another  lord  of  parliament,  of  the  same  order 
with  himself,  his  proxy,  to  vote  for  him  in 
his  absence. 

A  wise  man  will  commit  no  business  of  importance 
to  a.  proxy,  where  he  may  do  it  himself. 

Sir  A.  L' Estrange. 

3.  A  writing  by  which  one  person  autho- 
rizes another  to  vote  in  his  place,  as  at 
meetings  of   creditors  of   a  bankrupt,  at 
meetings  of  the  shareholders  of  a  company, 
&c. ;  specifically,  the  written  appointment 
of  a  proctor  in  a  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.— 4.  Anything  intended  to  take  the 
place  or  perform  the  functions  of  another. 

Talents  are  admirable  when  not  made  to  stand 
proxy  for  virtues.  Mrs.  H.  More. 

5.  Same  as  Procuration,  4. — 6.  Same  as /Vox. 
[United  States.] 

Proxy  (prok'si),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  proxied;  ppr. 
proxyitig.  To  vote  or  act  by  proxy  or  by 
the  agency  of  another. 

Proxy  ship  (prok'si-ship),  n.  The  office  or 
agency  01  a  proxy. 

Proxy-wedded  (prok'si-wed-ed),  a.  Wedded 
by  proxy.  Tennyson. 

Prucet  (pros),  n.  [From  Pntma.]  Prussian 
leather.  'Shields  of  pruce.'  Dryden. 

Prude  (prod),  n.  [Fr.  prude;  origin  doubt- 
ful, but  according  to  Urachet  from  L.  pru- 
dens,  prudent.]  A  woman  affecting  great 
reserve,  coyness,  and  excessive  virtue;  one 
who  pretends  to  great  preciseness  of  con- 
duct. 'Less  modest  than  the  speech  of 
prudes. '  Swift. 

With/r«rf«  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet  girl  graduates  in  their  golden  hair. 

Prudence  (pro'dens),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  prudentfa  = 
providentia.  See  PRUDENT.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  prudent;  the  habit  of  act- 
ing with  deliberation  and  discretion;  wisdom 
applied  to  practice;  carefulness. 

Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  actions  to 
be  done,  and  due  means,  order,  season,  and  method 
of  doing  or  not  doing.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Prudence  is  that  virtue  by  which  we  discern  what 
is  to  be  done  under  the  various  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  Milton. 

Prudence  Supposes  the  value  of  the  end  to  be  as- 
sumed, and  refers  only  to  the  adaptation  of  the  means. 
It  is  the  relation  of  right  means  for  given  ends. 

Whcwtll. 

SYN.  Forecast,  providence,  considerateness, 
judiciousness,  discretion,  caution,  circum- 
spection, judgment. 

Prudency t  (pro'den-si),  71.  Prudence.  Ilack- 
luyt. 

Prudent  (pro'dent),  a.  [Fr.  prudent,  from 
L.  prudens,  prudentis,  prudent,  from  j>root- 
dens,  providentis,  ppr.  of  provideo,  to  fore- 
see. See  PROVIDE.  ]  1.  Cautious  or  circum- 
spect in  determining  on  any  action  or  line 
of  conduct;  practically  wise;  careful  of  the 
consequences  of  enterprises,  measures,  or 
actions. 

k  prudent  man  foreteeth  the  evil  anil  liicleth  him- 
self. Prov.  xxii.  3. 
2.  Dictated  or  directed  by  prudence;  as, 
prudent  behaviour.     'A  grave  and  prudent 
law.'    Jf0bNL— 8.1  Foreseeing;  provident. 

So  steers  the/r«rf«i/  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  the  winds.    Milton, 

4.  Frugal;  economical;  provident;  as,  a  pru- 
dent expenditure  of  money.— 5.  Correct  and 
decorous  in  manner;  :is,  &  prudent  woman, 
in  opposition  to  one  of  l;ix  habits.  Latham. 
—Cautious,  Prudent,  Careful,  Wary,  Cir- 
cumspect, Discreet.    See  under  CAUTIOUS. — 
SYN.  Cautious,  wary,  circumspect,  consider- 
ate, discreet,  judicious,  provident,  econo- 
mical, frugal. 

Prudential  (pro-den'shal),  a.  l.  Proceeding 
from  prudence ;  dictated  or  prescribed  by 
prudence;  as,  prudential  motives;  pruden- 
tial rules.  'Restrained  by  prudential  rea- 
sons.' Smollett.  —  2.  Exercising  prudence; 
hence,  advisory;  discretionary;  and,  speci- 
fically, in  United  States,  superintending  the 
discretionary  concerns  of  a  society;  as,  a 
prudential  committee. 


Prudential  (pro-den'shal),  n.  That  which 
demands  the  exercise  of  prudence;  a  matter 
fur  prudence. 

Many  stanzas  in  poetic  measures  contain  rules  re- 
lating to  common  prudent ittts,  as  well  as  to  religion. 

I  faffs. 

Prudentialist  (pro-den'shal-ist),  n.     One 

who  acts  from  or  is  governed  by  prudential 

motives.     Coleridge. 
Prudentiality  (prb-den'shi-al"i-ti),  n.    The 

quality  of  being  prudential  or  characterized 

by  prudence.     Sir  T.  Browne. 
Prudentially  (pro-den'shal-li),  ado.    In 

conformity  with  prudence;  prudently. 

If  he  acts  piously,  soberly,  and  temperately,  he 

acts  Prudentially  and  safely.  South. 

Prudently  (prb'dent-li),  adv.  In  a  prudent 
manner:  (a)  with  due  caution  or  circum- 
spection; discreetly;  wisely;  as,  domestic 
affairs  prudently  managed;  laws  prudently 
framed  or  executed.  (6)  With  frugality; 
economically ;  as,  income  prudently  ex- 
pended. 

Prudery  (prod'er-i),  n.  [From  prude.  ]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  prudish ;  affected 
scrupulousness;  excessive  nicety  in  conduct; 
affected  reserve  or  gravity;  coyness. 

What  \% prudery  t    'Tis  a  beldam 

Seen  with  wit  and  beauty  seldom.      Pope. 

Prud'homme  (pru-dom),  n.  [Fr.,  a  skilful 
man — prude,  grave,  sober,  and  honune,  man; 
L.  prudens,  prudent,  and  homo,  man.]  Lit. 
a  prudent  or  discreet  man;  specifically,  in 
France,  a  member  of  a  tribunal  composed 
of  masters  and  workmen  whose  principal 
office  is  to  arbitrate  in  trade  disputes. 
Councils  of  prud'hommes  existed  as  far  back 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  were  revived  by  the  flist  Napoleon, 
the  first  such  council  being  constituted  by 
him  at  Lyons  in  1806.  Several  others  have 
since  been  created. 

Prudish  (prod'IsbX  a.  Like  a  prude;  affect- 
ing excessive  virtue;  very  formal,  precise, 
or  reserved;  as,  a  prudish  woman  ;  pruduh 
manners.  'Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with 
prudish,  face.'  Garrick. 

Prudishly  (prod'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  prudish 
manner. 

Prudishness  ( prdd'ish-nes ),  n.  Same  as 
Prudery. 

Pruinate  (prb'in-at),  a.     Same  as  Pruinose. 

Pruinose  (pro-in'os),  a.  [  From  L.  2'ruina, 
hoar-frost.]  Hoary;  appearing  as  if  frosted, 
from  a  covering  of  minute  dust;  in  bot.  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  have  a  coarse  granular 
secretion  on  their  surface. 

Pruinous  (pro'in-us),  a.    Frosty;  pruinose. 

Prune  (pron),  v.t.  pret.  <te  pp.  pruned;  ppr. 
pruning.  [Formerly  proine,  proyne,  from 
Fr.  proviyner,  to  plant  a  slip  or  cutting  of  a 
vine,  to  take  root,  dial.  Fr.  preugner,  progner, 
from  provin,  L.  propago,  propaginis,  a  slip 
or  sucker.  See  PROPAGATE.]  1.  To  lop  or 
cut  off,  as  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees; 
to  lop  superfluous  twigs  or  branches  from ; 
to  trim  with  the  knife ;  as,  to  prune  a  tree. 

2.  To  clear  from  anything  superfluous;  as, 
to  prune  a  written  essay  or  discourse. — 
3  t  To  dress  up;    to  make  trim  and  neat. 
'Or  spend  a  minute's  time  in  pruning  me.' 
Shak.  —  4.  To  dress  or  trim  with  the  bill ;  to 
preen;  to  trim,  as  the  plumage  of  a  bird. 

His  royal  bird 

Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 
SttaA, 

Prune  (pron),  v.i.  pret.  pruned;  ppr.  prun- 
ing. To  dress;  to  prink. 

Every  scribbling  man 
Grows  a  fop  as  fast  as  e'er  he  can, 
Pntiies  up  and  asks  his  oracle  the  glass, 
If  pink  or  purple  best  become  his  face.     Dryden. 

Prune  (  pron  ),  n.  [  Fr. ,  from  L.  prunum,  a 
plum,  prunuM=-GtT.  prounos,  proumnos,  a 
plum-tree.]  A  plum;  specifically,  a  dried 
plum.  The  fruit  sold  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  prunes  is  the  produce  of  the 
Primus  domentica  or  common  plum. 

Prunelet  (pron'let),  n.  A  liquor  made  from 
sloes  or  wild  plums.  Simmonds. 

Prunella  (pro-nel'la),  n.  [From  Fr.  pru- 
nelle,  brunette,  derived  from  G.  die  Btaune,  a 
disorder  in  the  jaws  and  throat,  which  this 
plant  was  supposed  to  cure.]  1.  A  genus  of 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America  and  of  Europe,  nat.  order 
Labiatai.  P.  vulgaris  (self-heal)  is  a  British 
plant  growing  in  meadows  and  pastures.  It 
was  formerly  held  in  high  repute  for  its  vul- 
nerary properties.  —  2.  In  ined.  (a)  sore 
throat,  (b)  Thrush,  (c)  Angina  pectoris.— 

3.  A  preparation  of  purified  nitre  moulded 
into  cakes  or  balls.     Called  also  Prunella 
Salt  and  Sal  Prunella. 


ch.  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  locA;     g,  po;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;     th,  (Ain;    w,  trig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Prunella,  Prunello  (pro-nel'la,  pn>  n 
n  |Fr  pruneUe,  pruntlla,  probably  (rum 
iu  colour  resembling  that  of  prunes  ]  A 
kind  <>f  woollen  >tulf  of  which  clergymen  i 
gown*  were  once  mule,  and  which  i«  still 
used  for  the  uppert  of  ladies'  boot*  and 
•hoe*. 

Worth  make,  the  nun.  the  wwit  of  It  the  fellow. 
The  rest  H  ill  but  leather  and  fruiuUf.   S*ai. 

Prunello  (prO-nello),  n  [Fr.  vnmellt.  n 
iliin.  of  prune.]  A  species  of  dried  plum 
Importe.!  from  France.  Called  also  Brignole 

Pruner  ( pron'er).  n.  (hie  who  prunes  or 
i.  MI  .ve*  what  is  superfluous. 

The  funa'i  hanj  with  letting  blood  mo*  quencli 
Thy  heal,  and  thy  exuberant  part*  retrench. 

Sir  y.  f)tnjkam. 

Prune- tree  (pron'tr*X  "•  A  tree  °*  tne 
f.'nin  I'ruiuu,  that  bean  prunes  or  plums. 

•*  doinestica. 

Pruniferous  (pro-nlf'6r-us),  a  [L.  pruuum. 
a  plum,  and  fen,  to  bear.  ]  Bearing  plums 
Pruning  (pron'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  trlni- 
iinii'.'  or  lopping  off  what  is  superfluous; 
specifically,  the  act  of  cutting  oil  branches 
or  part*  of  tree*  and  shrubs  with  a  view  to 
the  strengthening  those  that  remain,  or  of 
bringing  the  tree  or  plant  into  particular 
fomii  —2.  In  falconry,  what  is  cast  off  by 
a  bird  when  it  prunes  itself ;  refuse ;  leav- 
ings. Itrau.  A  VI. 

Pnmlng-hoolC(pron'lng-hok).  n.  An  Instru- 
ment used  for  pruning  trees,  shrubs,  »Vv. , 
with  a  hooked  blade 

Pruning-knlfe  (pron'ing-nlf).  ».  A  kind  of 
knife  for  pruning  with;  a  cutting  tool  with 
acurved  blade  forpnming;  a  priming-hook. 
Prunlng-shears  (pron'lng-sherz),  n.  pt. 
Shears  Tor  pruning  shrubs.  rV.c.  One  form  of 
them  has  one  of  the  blades  moving  on  a 

Rivr.t.  which  works  iu  an  oblong  opening 
istead  of  a  circular  one,  by  which  means 
a  drnw  cut  is  produced  similar  to  that  with 
a  knife,  instead  of  a  crushing  cut  produced 
by  common  shears. 

PrunuB(pro'nus).  n.  [L.  See  PRUNE.  J  A 
genus  of  arborescent  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat  ortler  Rosaceie,  and  comprehending 
several  of  our  domestic  fruits.  The  cherry, 
bird-cherry,  plum,  damson,  sloe,  bullare, 
and  apricot  are  all  comprehended  in  the 
genus,  as  understood  by  modem  botanists. 
There  are  about  80  species,  mostly  native* 
of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  well  represented  in  tropical 
North  America,  and  entirety  absent  from 
tropical  Africa,  South  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. They  have  alternate  simple,  usunlly 
terrate  leaves,  whiteorrose-coloured  solitary 
corymbose  or  racemose  flowers,  and  usually 
edible  fruits. 

Prurience,  Pruriency  (pro'ri-ons.  pro'ri 
en-si).  M.  The  state  of  being  prurient :  pru- 
rient character  or  condition:  (a)  an  Itching, 
longing  desire  or  appetite  for  anything. 

He  cannot  avoid  rubbing  himself  against  this  sub- 
ject, merely  for  the  pleasure  of  stirring  controver- 
sies aifl  gratifying  a  certain  frttrinicv  of  taxation 
th.it  seems  to  infect  his  blood.  Bui  tf. 

(ft)  A  tendency  towards  or  dwelling  upon 
lascivious  thoughts. 

Prurient  (pro'ri-ent).  <i.  [L.  prurifng,  from 
vriiria.  t..  Itch  or  long  for  a  thing,  to  be 
lecherous  )  1  Itching  lifter  something:  eag- 
erly desirous  •  Prurient  for  a  proof  against 
the  grain  of  him  you  say  yon  love.'  Trniiy- 
«ow.— "  Inclined  or  Inclining  to  lascivious 
thought*;  having  lecherous  imagination!. 

He  inflames  thote  passions  which  he  professes  to 

suppress,  gratifies  the  depravations  of  a  frtirirnt 

runttity,  antl  seduces  innocent  tnimls  to  an  acquaint- 

•ace  with  ideas  which  they  might  never  have  known 

T.  If.irtoa 

The  eye  of  the  vain  and  frtirifHt  is  darting  from 
object  to  object  of  illicit  attraction.  //.  Taylfr. 

Pruriently  (pro'ri-ent-li),  adv.  In  a  pruri 
cut  manner:  with  a  longing  desire. 

Prurlginoui  (pro  rfj'in-uaX  a.  [L  prurigi- 
MOJIK.  from  pmriiio,  an  itching,  from  pru- 
no,  to  Itch  |  Affected  by  prurigo;  cau»ed  by 
or  tending  to  prurigo. 

Prutijo  (pro-ri'go).  n  [I...  an  Itching,  the 
Itch.  |  A  papular  eruption  of  the  skin  in 
which  the  papules  are.  dllftise.  nearly  of  the 
colour  of  the  cuticle,  intolerably  Itchy,  the 
Itching  Wing  increased  by  sudden  exposure 
to  heat,  when  abraded  by  scratching  oozinu 
•  fluid  that  concrete*  Int..  minute  black 
Mr*** 

Pruritus  <pr.,-ri'tu«). »    [LI    Sameu/Yu- 

Pruulan  (pru'shan).  o.  (From  1'ruuin  ) 
Pert.-iniMiL-  t.  l-niMiri.  -ffitmltm  blur,  n 
cyanide  .,f  iron  ( IV  ( ') ,  .1  poweMed  of  a  deep- 
blue  colour.  It  Is  prmluced  by  the  action 


of  potassium  ferrocyanide  upon  a  solution 
of  a  persalt  of  iron.  This  salt  is  much  used 
as  a  pigment  It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 
—  Prussian  brown,  a  colour  obtained  by 
adding  a  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
which  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  deep 
brown.  This,  when  washed  and  dried,  Is 
equal  to  madder,  and  possesses  greater  per- 
manency. 

Prussian  (pru'shan),  n.  1.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Prussia.  —  2.  The  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Prussia  proper,  called  also  Old 
Prussian.  It  belonged  to  the  Slavonic 
family  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  has  been 
extinct  for  200  years,  Low-Oernuui  having 
supplanted  it  as  a  spoken  language. 

Prussiate  (prus'si-at  or  prus'si-at),  n.  A  com- 
mon ILIUM'  for  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides ; 
thus,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  com- 
monly called  yellow  prussiate  of  potash ; 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  Ac. 

Prusslc-acid  (pnis'sik  or  pnis'sik-as'iil ),  o. 
The  common  name  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
(which  see). 

Prusslne  (prua'sin),  n.  Cyanogen  (which 
see). 

Prutenlp  (prn-ten'ik).  a.  Prussian:  applied 
to  certain  astronomical  tables  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Copernicus,  published 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Pry  (pri),  v.  i.  [A  modification  of  O.K.  pirf, 
to  peer,  to  peep. }  To  peep  narrowly ;  to 
look  closely;  to  attempt  to  discover  some- 
thing with  scrutinizing  curiosity,  whether 
impertinently  or  not ;  as,  to  jiry  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  or  into  the  secrets  of 
state. 

Why  fry  ft  thou  through  my  window?  leave  thy 

peeping.  Skak. 

Actions  arc  of  so  mixt  a  nature,  that  as  men  pry 
into  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than  others, 
they  take  different  hints,  anu  put  contrary  interpre- 
tations on  them.  ./;'.<; iv 

Pry  (pri),  n.  Narrow  inspection;  imperti- 
nent peeping. 

They  seldom  meet  the  eye 
Of  the  little  loves  that  fly 
Round  about  with  eager  fry.  fCtats. 

Pry  (pri).  n.  A  large  lever  employed  to 
raise  or  move  heavy  substances;  a  pri/e. 
•This  instrument  is  sometimes  called  npry.' 
Forbti.  [Local.) 

Pry  (pri).  r.t  [Contr.  for  prize  ]  To  move 
or  raise  by  means  of  a  large  lever;  to  prize 
[Local.  ] 

Pryan  (prt'an),  n.    [Corn,  pryi,  clay.]    A 
flue,  white,  friable  clay  containing  pebbles 
with  a  mixture  of  ore. 
Pryer  (pri'er),  n.    Same  as  Prier. 
Prying  (pri'inir),  p.  mid  n      Looking  closely 
into;  inquisitive;  curious;  as,  a  prying  dis- 
position. 

Pryingly  (pri'iini-li),  n«Y  In  a  prying  man- 
ner; with  close  inspection  or  impertinent 
curiosity. 

Pryk.t  H.    [Pride. ]    A  spur:  hence,  a  kind 
of  service  or  tenure,  according  to  which 
the  tenants  holding  hind  by  this  tenure  hail 
to  find  a  spur  for  tile  king. 
Prymer  (prim'er),  n.    Same  as  Primer. 
Pryse.t  c.t   [Seel'RicE.J  To  pay  for.  Spen- 
ser. 

Prytaneum  (pri  ta-ne'nni).  »>.  [L. ,  from  Or. 
pryiaittiun.  from  prytanii  (which  see).]  A 
public  hall  in  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities 
serving  as  the  common  home  of  the  commu- 
nity. That  of  Athens  was  the  most  famous. 
Here  the  city  exercised  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality both  to  its  own  citizens  and  strangers. 
The  prytanes  or  presidentsof  the  senate  were 
entertained  in  it,  together  with  the  citizens 
who.  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral 
services,  were  honoured  with  the  privilege 
of  taking  their  meals  at  the  public  cost. 
Prytanls  (pri'ta-nls),  n.  (Or.)  In  ancient 
Greece,  (n)  one  of  the  officers  intrusted  with 
the  chief  magistracy  In  several  states  as 
Corcyra,  Corinth,  and  Miletus.  (&)  A  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  ten  sections  of  fifty  each 
Into  which  the  senate  of  flve  hundred  was 
divided  at  Athens. 

Prytany  (pri'ta-niXn.  The  period,  in  ancient 
Athens,  during  which  the  presidency  of  the 
senate  belonged  to  the  prytanes  of  one  sec- 
tion. 

Prythee  (prl'THe)  Same  as  Prithee. 
Psalm  (sam).n  (L.  tMoJintix.  a  psalm, from 
Gr  pmlmo*.  a  twitching  or  twanging  with 
the  Angers,  from  psallo,  to  play  a  stringed 
Instrument,  to  sing  to  the  harp.]  1.  A 
•acred  song  or  hymn ;  a  song  composed  on 
a  divine  subject  and  in  praise  of  God;  espe- 
cially, one  of  the  hymns  composed  by  David 


>  had  certainly  less  musick  In  Ms 
rejected  both  vocal  and  instr 


and  other  Jewish  saints,  a  colic. -t:,,,, 
of  which  constitutes  a  canonical  hook  of  tin- 
old  Testament  called  I'mlm  .  ui  the  Book 
q/  Pmlms.    The  word  is  also  appli- 
versifications  of  the  scriptural  psalni- 
posed    for  the  use  of   churches;  as    the 
J'talini  of  Tate  and  Brady,  of  Watt*,  Ac 

Psalmist  (satirist  or  sal'mist),  n.  1.  A  writer 
or  composer  of  psalms ;  a  title  particularly 
applied  to  David  and  the  other  authors  of 
the  scriptural   psalms:    when  appli. 
David  the  is  usually  prefixed. — 2.  In  tir 
('nth  Ch.  a  clerk,  precentor,  singer,  or  leader 
of  music  in  the  church. 

Psalmlstry  (sam'ist-ri  or  sal'mls-tri),  n  The 
act  of  singing  psalms;  psalmody.  Milton 

Psalmodic,  Psalmodical  (sal-ntod'ik,  sal- 
mod'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  psalmody 

Psalmodlst  (sam'od  i-t  or  sal'mod-iM 
One  who  writes  or  sings  psalms  or  sacred 
songs. 

It  will  be  thought  as  fit  for  our  lips  and  heart!  u 
for  our  ears,  to  lum  fsalmodisti .          Hammond. 

Psalmodize  ( sam'od-iz  or  sal'mod-Iz ),  r  i 
pret.  piolmodized ;  ppr  psalmoditiny  I  , 
practise  psalmody.  •  The  ptalmoduing  art' 
J.  F.  Cooper. 

Psalmody  (sam'od-i  or  sal'mo-di).  n.  1.  The 
act,  practice,  or  art  of  singing  psalms  or 
sacred  songs. 

Calvin,  who 

than  Luther,  

harmony,  and  admitted  only  uni 

ir  Maam 

2.  Psalms  collectively;  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms  to  which  short  airs  are  either 
set  or  adapted. 

Psalmograph  t  (sal'mo-graf).  n.  Same  as 
Psalmographer.  "David  the  Psalmograpli.' 
Foxe. 

Psalmographer,  Psalmographlst  (sam- 
ojt'raf-er  or  sal-mog'raf-er.  sam-og'raf-Ut  or 
sal-mog'raf-ist),  n.  [See  PSALMOOUAPHT.)  A 
writer  of  psalms  or  divine  songs  and  hymns. 

Psalrnography  (sani-og'ra-fl  or  sal-tnof/- 
ra-fl),  ?i.  [Gr.  psaltnos,  psalm,  and  grapU, 
to  write.  ]  The  act  or  practice  of  writing 
psalms  or  sacred  songs  and  hymns. 

Psalter   (sal'ter),  n.    [L.  psalterium.  Gr. 

C'terion,  from  psallo.  See  PSALM.]  1.  The 
k  of  Psalms:  often  applied  to  a  book 
containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed; 
also  specifically,  the  version  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.— 2.  Ii 
ft.  Cath.  Ch.  (a)  a  series  of  devout  sentences 
or  aspirations.  150  in  number,  in  honour  of 
certain  mysteries,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
(6)  A  large  chaplet  or  rosary,  consisting  of 
150  beads,  iu  accordance  with  the  number 
of  the  Psalms. 

Psalterium  ( sal-te'ri-um ),  n.  [Gr.  ptallfi. 
to  play  upon  the  harp.]  1.  A  psalter. —t  In 
n  nut  (a)  a  part  of  the  brain,  called  also 
Lyra  anil  Corpus  Psalloides.  (6)  The  thud 
stomach  of  ruminants,  called  also  the  ' 

•'"«  or  Many- 
plies. 

Psaltery  (sal'- 
ter-i),  n.  |iir 
pxalterion.}  An 
instrument  of 
music  used  by 
the  Hebrews, 
the  form  of 
which  is  not 
now  known. 
That  which  Is 
now  nsed  ii  • 
flat  instrument 
in  form  of  • 
trapezium  or 
triangle  trun- 
cated at  the 

Psaltery  of  the  twelfth  century,     top,          strung 

with    thirteen 

chords  of  wire,  mounted  on  two  bridges  st 
the  sides,  and  struck  with  a  plectrum  or 
crooked  stick.  See  DULCIMER. 

Praise  the  Lord  with  harp :  sing  to  him  with  the 
psaltery,  and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings. 
IV  «> 

Psamma  (sam'ma),  n.  [Gr.  psammos,  sand.  I 
A  genus  of  grasses,  the  bent-grass  of  the 
sandhills  near  the  sea-shores  of  Britain.  Sec 
MARUM. 

Psammlte  (sam'mit).  n.  [Or.  psammot, 
sand.]  Ingenl.  a  term  used  forflne  graiin  <l. 
fissile,  clayey  sandstones,  in  contr.-tdMitx-- 
tion  to  those  which  are  more  siliceous  and 
gritty.  Page. 

PsammltlC  (sam'mit-ik),  o.  Pertaining  to 
«r  cnntiiiiiing  psammite. 

Psammodus  (sam'mo-tlus).  ».  [Gr.  piam- 
mos,  Mind,  and  odous,  a  tooth.  ]  The  name 
given  provisionally  to  a  group  of  large  quad- 


Fata.  far.  fat.  fall;       mi.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       till*,  tuh.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  toy. 
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rangular  dental  plates,  from  tlieir  rough 
upper  surface  fitted  for  grinding.  They  are 
found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

Psarolite,  Psaronite  (sa'ro-lit,  sii'ron-it), 
it.  [Gr.psaros,  speckled,  and  lithos,  a  stone.] 
The  name  given  to  the  fossil  stems  of  tree- 
ferns  found  in  the  Permian,  from  their 
speckled  appearance  when  a  section  is 
made. 

Psellismus  (sel-iz'mus),  n.  [Or.  psellizo,  to 
stammer  ]  A  defect  in  enunciation ;  mis- 
enunciation.  Psellismus  may  consist  in 
lisping,  stammering,  burring,  hesitation, 
&c.  It  is  applied  also  to  defective  enunci- 
ation due  to  a  hare-lip,  or  defect  of  lip. 

Psephism  (se'flzm),  n.  [Gr.  psephisma,  from 
psephizo,  to  vote  by  pebbles,  from  psephos, 
a  pebble,  a  smooth  stone,  from  psao,  to  rub.] 
In  Greek  antiq.  a  public  vote  of  the  Athenian 
people  by  means  of  pebbles ;  a  decree  or 
statute  enacted  by  such  a  vote. 

Pseudsesthesia  ( su-des-the'si-a ),  n.  [Gr. 
jHieudeif,  false,  and  aisthesis,  perception.] 
Imaginary  or  false  feeling;  imaginary  sense 
of  touch  in  organs  that  have  been  long  re- 
moved. 

Pseudembryo  (su-dem'bri-6),  n.  [Prefix 
pseudo,  false,  and  embryo  (which  see).]  A 
false  or  apparent  embryo ;  specifically,  the 
larval  form  of  an  echinoderm. 

Pseudepigraphous  (su-de-pig'ra-fus),  a. 
[See  below.]  Inscribed  with  a  false  name. 

Herodotus  .  ,  .  seemed  ...  to  conclude  the  Or- 
phick  poems  to  have  been  pseudefigraphous. 

Cudworth. 

Pseudepigraphy  (su-de-pig'ra-ft),  n.  [Gr. 
pseuden,  false,  epi,  upon,  and  graphe,  writ- 
ing.] The  ascription  of  false  names  of  au- 
thors to  works. 

Pseudepiscopacy  (su-de-pis'ko-pa-si).  n. 
[Prefix  pseitdo,  false,  and  episcopacy.  ]  False 
or  pretended  episcopacy.  'A  long  usurpa- 
tion and  convicted  pseudepiscopacy  of  pre- 
lates.' Milton. 

Pseudisodomon  (su-di-sod'6-mon),  n.  [Gr. 
piseudes,  false,  i#ost  equal,  and  domost  a  build- 


Pseudisodomon. 

ing]  In  arch,  a  mode  of  building  in  Greece 
in  which  the  courses  differed  as  to  the 
height,  length,  and  thickness  of  the  stones : 
opposed  to  isodomon. 

Pseudo-  [Gr.  pseudos,  falsehood.]  A  pre- 
fix signifying  false,  counterfeit,  or  spurious; 
in  scientific  compounds  it  implies  some- 
thing deceptive  in  appearance,  function,  or 
relation :  sometimes,  as  in  extract,  used  as 
an  independent  word. 

These  affections  are  anomalous  or  pseudo  in  their 
character,  are  with  difficulty  denned,  not  easily  diag- 
nosed .   .    .   and  often  resist,  too  successfully,  the 
operation  of  the  best  directed  remedial  measures. 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 

This  prefix  is  used  in  a  number  of  self- 
explanatory  compounds  not  registered  in 
this  dictionary,  such  as  Pseudo -apostle, 
Pseudo-philosopher,  &c. 

Pseudoblepsis  (su'do-blep-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
pseudos,  falsehood,  and  blepsis,  vision.]  In 
med.  false,  deceptive,  or  imaginary  vision. 

Pseudo-brancMa  (su'dp-brang"ki-a),  n.  In 
zool.  a  supplementary  gill  found  in  certain 
fishes,  which  receives  arterialized  blood 
only,  and  does  not  therefore  assist  in  respi- 
ration. 

Pseudo-bulb  (su'do-bulb),  n.  In  bot  an  en- 
larged above-ground  stem  resembling  a 
tuber,  as  in  many  orchids. 

Pseudo-China  (su'do-chi-na),  n.  The  false 
China  root,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Smilax 
(S.  pseudo-china),  found  in  America,  the 
rootstocks  of  which  are  manufactured  into 
a  kind  of  beer. 

Pseudo-costate  (su-do-kos'tat),  a.  In  bot. 
applied  to  a  reticulated  leaf  having  the 
curved  and  external  veins  confluent  into  a 
line  parallel  with  the  margin,  as  in  many 
Myrtaeeaj. 

Pseudocotyledon  ( su'do-kot-il-e"don ),  n. 
Same  as  Proembryo.  Lindley. 

Pseudo-dipteral  (su-do-dip'ter-al),  a.  In 
Greek  arch,  falsely  or  imperfectly  dipteral ; 
a  term  applied  to  a  disposition  in  the  tem- 
ples wherein  there  were  eight  columns  in 


front  and  only  one  range  round  the  cell.    It 
is  called  false  or  imperfect,  because  the  cell 


only  occupying  the  width  of  four  columns, 

the  sides  from  the 

columns  to  the  walls 

of  the  cell  have  no 

columns      therein, 

though    the    front 

and  rear  present  a 

column  in  the  mid- 
dle   of    the    void. 

0100*. 
Pseudo  -  dipteral 

( su  -  do  -  dip '  ter-al ), 

71.     In  Greek  arch. 

a    pseudo -dipteral 

temple. 
Pseudodox  (su'do- 

doks),     a.         [Gr. 

pseudes,  false,  and 

doxa,         opinion.  ] 

False ;  not  true  in 

opinion.     [Rare.]_ 
Pseudo-galena(su'- 


do  -  ga  -  le  -  na  ),       n.       Plan  of  Pseudo-dipteral 

False  galena.     See  Temple. 

BLACK-JACK,  3. 

Pseudo-gonidia  (su'do-go-ni"di-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  pseudos,  falsehood,  and  yonidta  (which 
see).]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  bodies  ap- 
pearing in  the  interior  of  cells  of  Algae,  which 
are  obscure  in  their  nature,  being  either 
metamorphosed  and  isolated  masses  of  pro- 
toplasm or  parasitic  bodies  resembling  mo- 
nads. 

Pseudograpli,  Pseudography  (su'do-graf, 
su-dog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  pseudos,  falsehood,  and 
graphs,  writing.]  False  writing.  Holder. 

Pseudo-gyrate  (su-do-ji'rat),  a.  In  bot 
falsely  ringed ;  as  when  an  elastic  ring  is 
confined  to  the  vertex  of  the  spore-cases  of 
ferns.  Treas.  of  Bot. 

Pseudo -hsemal  (su-do-he'mal),  a.  [Gr. 
pseudos,  falsehood,  and  haiina,  blood.]  A 
term  applied  to  the  vascular  system  of  an- 
nelides. 

'  No  Annelide  ever  possessed  a  heart  comparable 
to  the  heart  of  a  Crustacean  or  Insect;  but  a  system 
of  vessels,  with  more  or  less  extensively  contractile 
walls,  containing  a  clear  fluid,  usually  red  or  green 
in  colour,  and  in  some  cases  only  corpusculated,  is 
very  generally  developed,  and  sends  prolongations 
into  the  respiratory  organs,  when  such  exist.'  (Hux- 
ley). This  system  has  been  termed  the  'psfttdo- 
hatnat  system.'  .  .  .  The pstudo-hamal  system  of 
Annelides  is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  respiratory 
in  function.  H.  A.  Nicholson, 

Pseudo-heart  (su'do-hart),  n.  In  zool,  the 
name  given  to  certain  contractile  cavities 
connected  with  the  atrial  system  of  Brachio- 
poda,  and  long  considered  to  be  hearts. 

Pseudologistt  (su-dol'o-jist),  n.  A  retailer 
of  falsehood;  a  liar. 

Pseudologyt  (su-dol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  pteudo- 
logia—pseudes,  false,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
Falsehood  of  speech;  mendacity ;  lying.  '  Not 
according  to  the  sound  rules  of  pseudology.' 
Arbuthnot. 

Pseudo-membrane  (su'do-mem-bran),  n. 
A  false  membrane  resulting  from  inflamma- 
tion. 

Pseudo  -  metallic  (su'd6-me-tal"ik),  a. 
Falsely  or  imperfectly  metallic;  specifically, 
applied  to  a  kind  of  lustre  which  is  percep- 
tible only  when  held  toward  the  light,  as 
in  minerals. 

Pseudq-monocotyledonous(su-d6-mon'o- 
ko-til-e"don-us),  a.  In  bot.  having  two  or 
more  cotyledons  consolidated  into  a  single 
mass,  as  in  the  horse-chestnut. 

Pseudomorph  (su'do-morf),  n,  [Gr.  pseudos, 
falsehood,  andmorpAe,  shape.]  A  deceptive 
or  irregular  form;  specifically,  in  mineral,  a 
mineral  having  a  definite  form,  belonging, 
not  to  the  substance  of  which  it  consists, 
but  to  some  other  substance  which  has 
wholly  or  partially  disappeared.  Sometimes 
quartz  is  found  in  the  form  of  fluor-spar 
crystals,  the  fluor-spar  having  been  changed 
by  a  process  of  substitution  into  quartz. 
Such  crystals  are  pseudomorphs.  Pseudo- 
morphs  are  also  formed  by  alteration,  as 
when  augite  is  altered  to  steatite,  as  also  by 
incrustation  and  paramorphism.  See  PARA- 

MORPHISM. 

Pseudomorphism  (su-do-mor'flzm),  n.  [See 
above.]  The  state  of  having  a  crystalline 
form  without  crystalline  structure,  or  differ- 
ent from  that  proper  to  the  mineral. 

Pseudomorphous  (sii-do-mor'ius),  a.  [See 
above.]  Not  having  the  true  form;  in 
mineral,  applied  to  substances  found  in  the 
form  of  regular  crystals,  though  not  possess- 
ing a  crystalline  structure. 

Pseudonavicellse,  Pseudonayiculse  (su'- 
do-na-vi-sel"e,  su'do-na-vik"u-le),  n.  pi.  In 


zool.  the  embryonic  forms  of  the  Gregari- 

nidte,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  in 

shape  to  the  Navicula. 
Pseudonayicular(su'do-na-vik"u-ler),  a.  Of 

or  pertaining    to   Pseudona  vie  elite.     Pop. 

Ency, 
Pseudo  no  mania  (su'do-n6-ma"ni-a),  n.  [Gr. 

pseudos,  falsehood,  onoma,  a  name,  a  word, 

and  mania,  madness.  ]     A  form  of  insanity 

characterized  by  a  morbid  propensity  to 

lying.     Dunglison. 
Pseudonym  (su'do-nim),  n.   [See  below.]  A 

false  or  feigned  name :  in  French  nom  de 

pluine 

You  have  the  shadow  of  Peter  de  Laar,  better 
known  in  Pilktngtonian  and  auction-room  lore  by  the 
pseudonym  given  him  by  the  Italians,  with  reference 
to  his  witty  buffoonery,  of  II  Bambaccio.  G.A.Sala. 

Pseudonymous  (su-don'im-us),  a.  [Gr. 
pneudonymoa,  from  pseudos,  falsehood,  and 
I'li'-'uni ,  a  name.]  Bearing  a  false  name  or 
signature  :  applied  to  an  author  who  pub- 
lishes a  book  under  a  false  or  feigned  name; 
applied  also  to  the  book  itself. 

Pseudo-peripteral  (su'do-pe-rip"ter-al),  a. 
In  arch,  falsely  peripteral :  a  term  applied 
to  a  temple  having  the  columns  on  its  sides 
attached  to  the  walls,  instead  of  being  ar- 
ranged as  in  a  peripteral ;  and  having  no 
portico  except  to  the  facade  in  front. 

PseudOpOd  (su'do-pod),  n.  [Gr.  pseudos, 
falsehood  ,and  pous,  podos,  the  foot.]  In  zool. 
a  member  of  the  Protozoa,  characterized  by 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  project  pediform 
lobes  or  processes,  consisting  of  the  substance 
of  its  body  (pseudopodia),  from  any  part 
thereof.  Amoeba  dijftuens  is  an  example. 

Pseudopodia  (su-d6-po'di-a),  n.  pi.  [See 
above.]  In  zool.  the  organs  of  locomotion 
characteristic  of  the  lower  Protozoaor  Mon- 
era.  These  consist  of  variously-shaped  fila- 
ments, threads,  or  finger-like  processes  of 
sarcode,  which  the  animal  can  thrust  out 
from  any  or  every  part  of  its  body.  When 
lobate,the  pseudopodia  remain  distinct  from 
one  another,  their  margins  are  clear  and 
transparent,  and  the  granules  which  they 
may  contain  plainly  flow  into  the  interior 
from  the  more  fluid  central  part  of  the  body. 
But  when  they  are  filiform  they  are  very 
apt  to  run  into  one  another,  and  give  rise 
to  net-works,  the  constituent  filaments  of 
which,  however,  readily  separate  and  regain 
their  previous  form ;  and  whether  they  do 
this  or  not,  the  surfaces  of  these  pseudo- 
podia are  beset  by  minute  granules,  which 
are  in  incessant  motion.  That  group  of 
the  Protozoa  possessing  pseudopodia  Hux- 
ley distinguishes  as  Myxopods. 

PseudopOdial  (su-do-po'di-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  pseudopod  or  the  pseudopodia. 
//.  A.  Nicholson. 

Pseudo  pro  style  (su'do-pros'til),  n.  A  term 
suggested  by  Professor  Hosking,  to  denote 
a  portico,  the  projection  of  which  from  the 
wall  is  less  than  the  width  of  its  intercolum- 
niation. 

Pseudopus  (su'do-pus),  n.  [Gr.  pseudos, 
falsehood, andpous,  afoot.]  A  genus  of  lacer- 
tilian  reptiles,  called  otherwise  Scheltopusik 
from  the  native  Siberian  name  of  one  of  the 
members,  which  with  the  genus  P,ygopus 
constituted  the  former  genus  Bipes.  See 
SCHELTOPUSIK. 

Pseudo-quina  (su-do-ki'na),?i.  [Gr.  pseudos, 
falsehood,  and  Peruv.  kina,  quina,  bark.] 
In  bot.  a  species  of  Strychnos,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  which  yields  a  bark  which  is  largely 
used  in  that  country  in  cases  of  fever,  and 
is  considered  to  equal  quinine  in  value. 
Treas.  of  Hot. 

Pseudoscope  (su'do-skop),  n.  [Gr.  pseudos, 
falsehood,  and  skope,  view.]  An  optical  in- 
strument somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
stereoscope,  but  producing  effects  directly 
opposite,  namely,  reversing  the  reliefs  so 
that  what  is  nearest  appears  farthest,  a 
globe  appearing  as  a  basin,  a  convex  body, 
concave,  and  a  picture  on  a  wall  as  if  sunk 
into  a  deep  recess. 

Pseudoscorpion  (su-do-skor'pi-on),  n.  A 
member  of  the  family  Pseudoscorpion  id  se. 

Pseudoscorpionid0e(su'd6-skor-pi-on"i-de), 
n.  pi.  A  family  of  Arachnida,  the  maxillary 
palpi  of  which  are  of  large  size,  and  are  con- 
verted into  nipping-claws,  thus  giving  the 
animal  the  appearance  of  a  scorpion  in 
miniature.  The  abdomen  is  segmented,  but 
there  is  no  '  post  abdomen '  as  in  the  true 
scorpions.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Pseudospermic,  Pseudo  spermous  (su-do- 
sper'mik,  su-do-sper'mus),  a.  [Gr.  pseudos, 
falsehood,  and  sperma,  seed.]  In  bot.  per- 
taining to  fruit  containing  a  single  seed  so 
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clotely  eiircloped  by  toe  pericarp  ">»'  '{ 
cirmot  readily  be  dtatinguUhed  from  one  of 

p^udos^'lia<»u.d6-«tena).n.  [Or.pj.udo., 
'uj.^U.nd  L  «.Ua.  a  .ur.  )  An,  kind  of 
meteor  or  phenomenon  appearing  in  the 
i  and  resembling  a  >tar. 
' 


. 
by  Macculloch  for 

,  .  topr*"*  «°»  -"'.W  JK1 

pinllel  lamln*.  and  commonly  called  tat>U- 
u-d6-itrt'roa),  n.     (Or 


PSeedo-imea. 


..          -,, 

{oread  oat  for  reattng,  a  bed.]  In  bol.  the 
JSSertacl.  or  perithecium  of  certain  f  ungals. 

pUudo-tetramera  (.u'd6-te.tr.m"er.a)  n. 
pi  1  la-  third  general  section  of  the  order 
Mmten  or  beetles,  comprising  those 
beetle,  which  have  the  tarsi  apparently 
four-jointed,  although  In  reality  cunal.tiiig 
of  »ra  joints.  the  fourth  being  so  exceed. 
Inaty  minute  aa  to  taw  reaped  the  notice 
of  the  tarsal  systematlsts.  who  gave  to  thew 
tbe  sectional  name  of  TetraMH* 

Pseudothyrum  (su-doth'l-rum),  »• 
fStSU  Btahood.  and  thyro,  a  uoor]    In 
arrh   a  fftlse  door, 

Pseudo-tlnea<su'd6.tl-ne-a).n  [Or.w™**. 
fal»eho"d.  and  L  tinea,  a  moth.]  Ihe  bee- 
moth  (Galltria  etrta.ua),  the  larva  of  which 
feed  on  wax,  and  are  terrible  enemies  to 
bees.  They  some- 
times enfold  the  bees 
In  their  webs  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  de- 
stroy the  community. 
See  OALI.CRIA. 

Pseudo-toxlnfsu-do- 
tnk'sin).  n.  [Or.  pttu- 
iot.  falsehood,  and 
tozUam.  poison  ]  A 
brownish-yellow  sul>- 
stam-e  obtained  from 

the  watery  extract  of  belladonna.  It  Is  not 
a  pure  substance,  and  owes  its  poUonous 
action  to  the  presence  nf  atropin. 

Pseudo-  volcanic  («u'd6-Tol-kan"lkX  •.  Per- 
taininK  to  or  produced  by  n  pseudo-volcano 

Pseudo-  volcano  (  su'd6-vol-ka-n6  ),  n.  A 
volcano  that  emits  smoke  ami  sometimes 
flame,  but  no  lava  ;  also,  a  burning  mine  of 
coal. 

Pseudovum  (ati-do'vimi),  n.  pi.  Pseudova 
(su-do'va).  [Or.  ptfttdog,  falsehood,  and  L. 
or  inn  ,  an  egg.  ]  In  loot,  one  of  the  egg-like 
bodies  from  which  the  young  of  the  vivi- 
parous aphis  are  produced.  They  differ 
from  true  ova  only  in  being  produced  In 
organs  which  want  certain  important  parts 
of  the  fully  formed  female  reproductive 
system,  and  in  undergoing  development 
without  impregnation. 

Pshaw  (aha),  exclain.  An  expression  of 
contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike. 

Pshaw  i  -I  i  :ii.  f.i.  To  utter  the  interjection 
pshaw  ;  to  evidence  marks  of  discontent  or 
contempt. 

My  f-ither  travelled  homewards  in  none  of  the  best 
of  mooU,  fifi.ittiHjf  ami  pishing  all  the  way  down. 
SttrHt. 

Psldlnm  («I'dl-um),  n.    A  genus  of  tropical 

plant*  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Myrtaceic. 

See  (ii-AVA. 
Psllanthroplc  (si-lan'throp-lk).  a.     Of. 

pertaining  to,  or  embodying  psllanthropy. 

Cnlrrvlqe. 
Psilanthroplsm.  Psllanthropy  (sl-lan'- 

throp-lzm,  sl-laii'thpi-pi).  n     (See  below  ] 

The  doctrine  nr  belief  of  the  mere  human 

existence  of  Christ. 
Plilanthroplst  (d-lan'throp-ist).  n.    (Or. 

pith*,  bare,  mere,  and  anthrfipog,  man.] 

One  who  believes  that  Christ  was  a  mere 

man  ;  a  humanitarian. 

The  schoolmen  would  perhaps  have  called  you 
Unlcivtt  ;  but  rour  proper  name  n  ISiUnthropists— 
believers  in  the  mere  human  nature  of  Christ. 


vrilou  to  strip  or  peel,  from  vrilnt,  smooth, 
We.)    A  depilatory;  a  medicine  or  appli- 
cation for  removing  hair. 
Pslttaceous  (sit-li'shus).  a.    Of  or  relating 
t..  the  Psittacida;  or  the  parrot  tribe  gener- 

Ps'l'ttacid  (sit'a-sid),  o.    Same  as  PriUaeemt. 
Pslttacldffl  (sit-tarf-de),  n.pl.  [L.  jaUtaau. 


. 

Psilology  (sMol'o-JIX  n.  (Or.  ptilat,  mere. 
and  logo*,  discourse.  }  Love  of  idle  talk. 
Cateridyt.  (Hare.  ] 

Pdlomalane  (sl-lom'e-lan).  n.    (Or.  pilot. 
tmooth.  and  nulat,  black.)    Anoreofman- 
(raneM.K-curringln  smooth  botryoiilal  forms. 
mnd  mini  ve,  and  having  a  colour  nearly  steel- 
(rrajr.     It  ocean  In  Devonshire.  Cornwall, 
and  In  most  manganese  mines. 
Psllophyton  (»l-l6-fi'tonX  n.     (Gr.  ftilot, 
smooth,  and  pAv'on,  a  plant.  ]     A  taw 
gun*  of  lycopodlaceous  plant*.  found 
treat  profusion  In  the  Devonian  strata  of 
Canada  anil  the  state  of  New  York. 
Psllothron  (il'lo-thron),  n.     [Or.,  from 


Psittaddar. 

I.  Head  and  foot  of  Aracanga.  2.  Do.  of  Blue 
bellied  Lorikeet.  3.  Do.  of  Goliath  Aratoo.  4. 
Head  of  A*h<oloured  Gray  Parrot, 

from  Gr.  ptittalcof,  a  parrot.  ]  The  parrot 
tribe,  a  family  of  scansorial  birds,  compris- 
ing over  300  species,  of  which  the  genus 
Psittacus  is  the  type  The  true  parrots  are 
mostly  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and 
their  prevailing  colour  is  green.  Other  well- 
known  forms  are  African.  The  cockatoos,  the 
love-birds,  and  the  lorikeets  belong  to  the 
Melanesian  and  Australian  province.  The 
lories  inhabit  the  Melanesian  province. 
The  true  macaws  are  exclusively  American  ; 
and  the  parrakeets  are  exclusively  confined 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  being  especially 
characteristic  of  Australia.  U.  A.  A'icholton. 
See  PARROT. 
Psittacula  (sit-tak'u-la),  n.  See  LOVE- 

Pslttacus  (sit'a-kus).  n.  A  genus  of  scan- 
sorial  birds,  comprehending  several  differ- 
ent species  of  parrots. 

Psoadic  (so-ad'ik),  o.  In  anal,  relating  to, 
connected  with,  or  constituted  by  the  psoas. 
'  The  psoattic  plexus.'  Owen. 
Psoas  (so'as).  ik  [From  Gr  puna,  a  muscle  of 
the  loin  )  The  name  of  two  inside  muscles 
of  the  loins. 

Psocid<e  (so'si-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  minute 
neuropterous  insects,  of  which  the  genus 
1'socus  is  the  type. 

Psocus  (so'kus),  ii.  [Gr.  psficho,  to  rub  or 
grind  down.]  A  genus  of  very  small  neu- 
ropterous insects,  the  type  of  the  famil) 
Psocidaj.  They  are  extremely  active,  and 
live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  wood,  old 
books,  Ac.  The  P.  pulmtoriiu,  or  Atropos 
putiatoriui,  which  is  found  in  collections  of 
dried  plants,  is  remarkable  for  producing  a 
slight  ticking  noise. 

Psophia  (so'ft-a).  11.  [Gr.  psophmt,  noise.  ]  A 
genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  belonging  to  the 
family  Gruidte.  The  agami  (/'.  crepitans)  or 
trumpeter  is  a  native  of  South  America. 
Psora  (so'ra).  n.  [Or.)  The  itch. 
Psoralea  (so-ra'le-aX  n.  [Or.  psoralfot 
scurfy,  from  pm'tra,  scurf,  in  allusion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  calyx  and  most  parts  of  the 
plants.]  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  anc 
herbs,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Legumin 
owe.  The  species  are  numerous,  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  the  world,  smut-  of  them 
ornamental,  and  all  of  easy  culture.  P.  etcii 
Ifnta  Is  the  bread-root  of  North  America 
The  roots,  like  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  ar 
employed  as  food.  Several  species  are  em 
ployed  medicinally. 

Psoriasis  (so-ri'a-sis),  n.     (Gr. ,  from  juturn 
the  itch.  ]    In  m«d.  (a)  the  itch.]    (6)  A  cu 
taneous  affection,  consisting  of  patches  o 
rough,  amorphous  scales,  continuous  or  o 
Indeterminate  outline,  generally  accompa 
nied  by  chaps  and  fissures.    Dunglutun, 
Psorlc  <  -'ink),  a.    Relating  to  or  connecte 
with  psora  or  the  itch. 
Psoric  (siVrik),  ».     A  medicine  for  the  Itch. 
Psorophthalmla(96-rof-thal'mi-a),  n.    (Or. 
ptttra,  the  itch,  and  ophthalmia,  inllamma- 


tion  of  the  eye.  ]  Itch  of  the  eyelids ;  In- 
flammation of  the  eyelids  with  ulceratii,u 

PsorospermlsB  (so-ro-spcr'rai-e),  n  pi 

piOrot,  itchy,  scabby,  and  tperma,  seed.) 
The  name  given  to  certain  vesicular,  usually 
caudate,  bodies,  that  occur  as  parasites  on 
and  within  the  bodies  of  flshes.  They  are 
probably  embryonic  forms  of  some  of  the 
Gregarinida).  See  PANHISTOHHYTOK. 

Psychal  (si'kal),  a.     [Gr.  ptychi.  the  soul.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  soul;  psychic. 

Psyche  (si'ke),  n. 
[Gr.  pttyeht,  the 
soul.)  l.The  soul; 
the  mind.  —  2.  A 
sort  of  mythical  or 
allegorical  person- 
ification of  the 
human  soul,  a 
beautiful  maiden, 
whose  charming 
story  is  given  by 
the  Latin  writer 
Appuleius.  She 
was  BO  beautiful  as 
to  be  taken  for 
Venus  herself. 
This  goddess,  be- 
coming jealous  of 
her  rival  charms, 
ordered  Cupid  or 
Love  to  inspire 
her  with  love  for 

some       contempt-  tup.daud  Psyche.— Antique. 

ible  wretch.     But 

Cupid  fell  in  love  with  her  himself.  Many 
were  the  trials  Psyche  underwent,  arising 
partly  from  her  own  indiscretion  and 
partly  from  the  hatred  of  Venus,  with  whom. 
however,  a  reconciliation  was  ultimately 
effected.  Psyche  by  Jupiter's  command, 
became  immortal,  and  was  for  ever  united 
with  her  beloved.  —  3.  A  small  planet  or 
asteroid  revolving  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,dlscovered  March  17, 1862, 
by  I)e  Gasparis. 

Psychiater  (si-ki'a-ter).  n.  [Gr.  pgyehi,  soul, 
and  in  in*,  a  physician.)  One  who  treits 
diseases  of  the  mind. 

Psychiatry  (si-ki'a-tri),  n.  Medical  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  mind. 

Psychic,  Psychical  (si'kik,  si'kik-al),  a. 
[Gr.  ptychilcos,  from  psyche,  the  soul.]  1. 
or  belonging  to  the  human  soul  or  spirit 
or  mind ;  psychological. 

Hence  the  ri^'ht  discussion  of  the  nature  of  price  I* 
a  very  high  metaphysical  and  ftyihital  problem. 

2.  Applied  to  that  forceby  which  spiritualist* 
aver  they  hold  converse  with  the  spirit  world, 
move  inert  matter  without  physical  agency, 
and  produce  other  '  spiritual '  phenomena. 
Psychics  (si'kiks),  n.  Psychology.  (Hare.) 
Psychism (si'kizm), n.  [Gr.  pnycht,  thesouLj 
1  The  word  used  by  Quesne  to  denote  tb» 
doctrine  that  there  is  a  fluid  diffused  through- 
out all  nature,  animating  equally  all  living 
and  organized  beings,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence which  appears  in  their  actions  comes 
of  their  particular  organization.  Fleming. 
2.  The  doctrine  which  maintains  the  exist- 
ence and  efficacy  of  psychic  force. 
Psychlst  (si'kist),  «.  A  believer  in  psychic 
force;  a  spiritualist. 

Psychologic,  Psychological  (si-ko-loj'ik, 
si-ko-loj'ik-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  psychology 
or  to  a  treatise  on  the  soul. 
Psychologically  (si-ko-loj'ik-al-UX  twin 
In  a  psychological  manner. 
Psychologist  (si-kol'o-jisU  n.    One  who 
studies,  writes  on,  or  is  versed  in  psyi 
Psychology  (si-kol'o-ji).  n     [Or. 
soul,  and(o0o«,  discourse.  ]    That) 
knowledge  which  deals  with  the  human  soul; 
the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  soul ;  that  knowledge  of  the  mind  which 
we  derive  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness;  and  hence  psycho- 
logy has  been  defined  to  be  'tli 
the  human  mind  as  manifested  by  con-  • 
ness.' 

I  defined  fsydutlory.  the  science  conversant  aboj 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  or  conscious  subject,  or  ixll, 
„,  ego.  Sir  H'.  Hamilton. 

We  may  therefore  pass  to  the  old  and  convenient 
term  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  man 
continental  contemporaries,  fwhalopy.  which  is  t 
tended  to  express  with  perfect  Minplnity  the  investl(f»- 
tion  of  the  appearances  and  laws  of  the  mind  apart 
from  all  ulterior  applications.  Arclur  Butur. 

Psychomachy  (»i-kom'a-ki).  n.  (Or.  pnwM. 
the  soul.  mind,  and  machr,  fight,  combat) 
A  conflict  of  the  soul  with  the  bixly. 

Psychomancy  (si'ko-man-si),  n.  [Or 
c,  the  soul,  mind,  and  manUia,  pro- 


,  far,  fat,  full;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      >'.  Sc.  f«y. 
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phecy.]  Divination  by  consulting  the  souls 
of  the  dead;  necromancy. 

Psychopannychism  ( si  -  kf>-  pan ' ni-kizm ), 
n.  [Gr.  psyche,  the  soul,  pas,  pan,  all,  and 
nyx,  night  — the  night  of  the  soul.]  The 
doctrine  that  at  death  the  soul  falls  asleep 
and  does  not  awake  till  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

Psychophysical  (si-ko-fiz'i-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  psychophysics ;  involving  the  action 
or  mutual  relations  of  the  psychical  and 
physical  in  man. 

PsychOphysics(si-k6-flz'iks),n.  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  connection 
between  nerve-action  and  consciousness ; 
the  doctrine  or  science  of  the  physical  basis 
of  consciousness. 

Psychosis  (sl-ko'sis),  n.  [Gr.  psyche,  the 
soul.]  Mental  constitution  or  condition. 

It  is,  in  fact,  attended  with  some  peculiar  difficulty, 
because  not  only  are  we  unable  to  make  brute  psy- 
chosis a  part  of  our  own  consciousness,  but  we  are 
also  debarred  from  learning  it  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  which  enables  us  to  enter  into  the  minds  of 
our  fellow-men — namely,  rational  speech. 

St.  George  Mivart. 

PsychOtria  (si-kot'ri-a),  n.  [Saitl  to  be 
from  Gr.  psyche,  life;  in  allusion  to  the 
powerful  medical  qualities  of  some  of  the 
species.]  A  very  large  genua  of  tropical 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Rubiaceo). 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  rarely  herbs, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  white,  yellow,  or 
pink,  rather  small  flowers,  usually  placed  in 
corymbose  cymes,  which  are  succeeded  by 
small  berry-like  fruits.  They  are  natives  of 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  especially 
of  America.  Several  of  the  species  are 
supposed  to  possess  considerable  medicinal 
properties,  as  the  P.  emetica,  long  cele- 
brated as  yielding  the  black  or  Peruvian,  or 
striated  ipecacuanha,  and  P.  herbacea.  The 
roots  of  P.  sulphured  and  tinctoria  are 
used  in  dyeing. 

Psychrometer  (si-krom'et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
psychros,  cool,  and  metron,  measure.  ]  A 
term  somewhat  inappropriately  applied  to 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  tension  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ;  a 
form  of  hygrometer. 

Psychrometric,  Psychrometrical  (si-kro- 
met'rik,  si-kro-met'rik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  psychrometer;  hygro metrical. 

Psychrometry  (si-krom'et-ri),  n.  The 
measurement  of  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere;  hygrometry.  See 
PSYCHROMETER. 

Psychrophobia  (si-kro-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Gr. 
psychros,  cold,  and phobox,  fear,  dread.]  A 
dread  of  anything  cold,  especially  cold 
water ;  impressibility  to  cold.  Diinglison. 

Psylla  (sil'la),  n.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Psyllidse  (which  see). 

PsyllldW  (sINi-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pxylla,  a  flea, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  hom- 
opterous  insects,  similar,  in  their  general 
habits,  deflexed  wings,  and  powers  of  leap- 
ing, to  the  Cicadidie.  The  species  live  on 
plants,  and  have  received  names  in  accord- 
ance with  the  trees  and  vegetables  they  in- 
fest. Many  are  covered  in  their  early  stages 
by  a  cottony  substance.  Some  produce  gall- 
like  monstrosities  by  puncturing  the  plants. 
Psylla  (or  Chernies)  mali  and  Psylla  pyri 
are  very  injurious  in  orchards. 

Ptarmlc  (tar'mik),  n.  [Gr.  ptairo,  to  sneeze.] 
A  sternutatory,  or  medicine  which  excites 
sneezing. 

Ptarmica  (tar'mi-ka),  n.  [Gr.  ptairo,  to 
sneeze.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Com- 
positse,  sub-order  Asteraceae,  now  usually 
united  with  Achillea.  P.  vulyaris  (Acliillea 
Ptarmica)  is  pungent,  and  provokes  a  flow 
of  saliva.  Its  dried  leaves  produce  sneezing. 
The  heads  of  P.  nana,  at  fata,  and  moschata 
are  used  in  the  Swiss  Alps  as  a  substitute 
for  tea.  P.  moschata  is  the  basis  of  the 
aromatic  liquor  called  es]rrit-d'-iva. 

Ptarmigan  (tar/mi-gan),  n.  [Gael,  tarma- 
chan;  Ir.  tarmochan,  tarmonach,  ptarmi- 
gan— said  to  be  from  Ir.  tar,  quick,  and 
monach,  wily.  The  initial  p  has  strangely 
intruded  itself  in  the  spelling.]  A  gallinace- 
ous bird  of  the  genus  Lagopus,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  grouse  family  (Tetraonidaj),  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  grouse  (Tetrao)  by 
having  the  toes  as  well  as  the  tarsi  feathered. 
Our  common  ptarmigan  (called  also  white 
grouse)  is  the  L.  vulgaris  or  mutits.  The 
male  is  about  15  inches  long,  the  female 
about  an  inch  less.  In  summer  the  predo- 
minant colours  of  its  plumage  are  speckled 
black,  brown,  or  gray,  but  in  winter  the 
male  becomes  nearly  pure  white,  and  the 
female  entirely  so.  It  is  a  native  of  the 


Ptarmigan  (Lag-opus  mutus). 

summits  of  some  of  our  highest  hills,  chiefly 
amid  the  Grampians,  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Orkneys,  and  sometimes  but  rarely  in  the 
lofty  hills  of  Cumberland  and  Wales.  The 
willow-ptarmigan  or  willow-grouse  (L.  sali- 
ceti)  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  arctic 
regions  of  America  and  in  Norway,  whence 
great  numbers  are  brought  to  the  London 
market. 

Pterichtfcys  (te-rik'this),  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a 
wing,  and  ichthys,  a  fish-]  A  fossil  genus  of 
bone-encased  fishes  belonging  to  the  old 
red  sandstone.  The  head  and  forepart  of 
the  body  were  protected  by  a  buckler  of 
large  ganoid  plates  fitting  closely  to  each 
other.  The  caudal  portion  was  free  and 
seems  to  have  been  covered  with  small 
round  enamelled  scales.  The  Pterichthys 
was  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  form 
of  its  pectoral  fins,  which  were  in  the  form 
of  two  long  curved  spines,  something  like 
wings  (whence  the  name),  covered  by  finely 
tuberculated  ganoid  plates.  They  appear 
to  have  been  used  for  defence  as  well  as 
progression. 

Pteridologist  (ter-i-dol'o-jist),  n,  [Gr. 
pteris,  pteridos,  a  fern,  and  logos,  discourse.  ] 
One  versed  in  that  part  of  botany  which 
treats  of  ferns. 

Pteridology  (ter-i-dol'o-ji),  n.  The  science 
of  ferns;  a  treatise  on  ferns. 

Pteridomania  (tei/i-d(J-in&*'nl-ft)J  n.  [Gr. 
pteris,  pteridos,  a  fern,  and  mania,  rage  or 
madness.]  A  mania  or  excessive  enthusiasm 
in  regard  to  ferns.  [Humorous.] 

Your    daughters,    perhaps,    have    the    prevailing 
ptericiomania,  and  are  collecting  and  buying  ferns. 
KingsUy. 

Pteris  (te'ris),  n.  [Gr.  pteris,  a  kind  of  fern, 
from  pteron,  a  feather,  in  allusion  to  the 
feathery  appearance  of  the  fronds.]  A-genus 
of  ferns  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Poly- 
podiacece.  P.  aquilina  (common  brake  or 
bracken)  is  a  well-known  British  plant, 
which  grows  on  heaths,  and  in  pastures  aud 
woods,  is  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
for  thatching  houses,  and  its  ashes  afford  a 
pretty  good  alkali.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  in  medicine 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

Pterocarpus  (ter-o-kiir'pus),  n.  [Gr.  pteron, 
a  wing,  aud  karpos,  a  fruit ;  the  pods  are 
girded  with  a  broad  wing.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Legumi- 
uosae,  consisting  of  trees  with  alternate 
unequally  pinnate  leaves  and  usually  hand- 
some yellow  flowers.  There  are  about  fif- 
teen species,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both 
worlds.  P.  dalbergioides  yields  a  valuable 
wood,  known  as  Andaman  red  wood.  P. 
santalinus  yields  the  red  sandal  or  red  san- 
ders  wood  of  commerce.  Dragon's  blood  is 
obtained  from  P.  Draco,  and  P.  erinaceus 
yields  the  kino  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  bark  of  P.  flavus  is  employed  in  dye- 
ing. 

Pteroceras  (te-ros'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a 
wing,  and  keras,  a  horn.}  A  genus  of  mol- 
luscs inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  scor- 
pion-shells. The  head  is  furnished  with  a 
proboscis  and  two  tentacula,  which  are 
short.  The  shell  is  oblong,  the  spire  short, 
and  the  operculum  horny.  P.  scorpio  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  devU's-claw.  At 
least  ten  recent  and  twenty-seven  fossil 
species  of  this  genus  are  known. 

Pterodactyl,  Pterodactyle  (ter-6-dak'til), 
n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing,  and  daktylos,  a  digit.  ] 
An  extinct  reptile  of  the  genus  Pterodacty- 
lus  (which  see). 

Pterodactylous  (ter-6-dak'til-us),  a.  Per- 
taining  to  or  resembling  the  pterodactyls. 


Pterodactylus  (ter-o-dak'ti-lus),  n.  A 
genus  of  extinct  flying  reptiles  (pterodactyls) 
of  the  order  Pterosauria,  found  in  the  Jura 
limestone  formation,  in  the  lias  at  Lyme- 
Regis,  in  the  oolite  slate  of  Stonefteld,  the 
upper  crustaceous  shales  of  Kansas,  &c. 
The  pterodactyls  had  a  moderately  short 
tail,  a  long  neck,  and  a  large  head;  the 
jaws  armed  with  equal  and  pointed  teeth; 
most  of  the  bones,  like  those  of  birds,  were 
'pneumatic,'  that  is,  hollow  and  filled  with 
air;  but  the  chief  character  consisted  in 
the  excessive  elongation  of  the  outer  digit 
(or  little  finger)  of  the  forefoot,  which  served 
to  support  a  flying  membrane.  Several 
species  have  been  discovered. 

With  a  long-snouted  head  and  long  neck,  much 
resembling  that  of  a  bird,  bat-like  wings,  and  a  small 
trunk  and  tail,  with  lacertian  affinities  in  its  skull, 
teeth  and  skeleton,  and  with  a  bird-like  structure  of 
sternum  and  scapular  arch,  these  creatures  present 
an  anomaly  of  structure  as  unlike  their  fossil  contem- 
poraries as  the  duck-billed  ornithorhynchus  of  Aus- 
tralia to  existing  mammals.  .  ,  .  The  size  and  form 
show  that  the  Pterodactylus  was  capable  of  perching 
on  trees,  of  hanging  against  perpendicular  surfaces, 
and  ot  standing  firmly  on  the  ground,  when,  with  its 
wings  folded,  it  might  crawl  on  all  fours,  or  hop  like 
a  bird.  Mantell. 


i,  Pterodactyl  (restored).    2.  Skull  of  Pte rodactyliis 
longirostris. 

Pterodon  (ter-o-don),  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a 
feather,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A 
genus  of  carnassial  mammals,  found  in  the 
eocene  strata  in  France,  by  some  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  sarcophagous  marsupials, 
by  others  held  to  be  akin  to  the  Hysenodou, 
the  type  of  the  miocene  carnivores. 

Fteroglossus  (ter-6-glos'us),  n.  [Gr.  pteron, 
a  wing,  and  glussa,  a  tongue.]  A  genus  of 
birds,  which  with  the  genus  Ramphastos 
constitutes  the  family  Ramphastidse.  See 
ARACARI. 

Pteroma  (te-ro'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  from  pteron,  a 
wing.]  In  arch,  the  space  between  the  wall 
of  the  cella  of  a  temple  and  the  columns  of 
the  peristyle. 

Pteromys(ter'o-mis),  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing, 
and  mys,  a  mouse.  ]  A  genus  of  rodent  ani- 
mals, family  Sciurida;  (squirrels),  to  which 
the  skin  of  the  flank,  extending  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs,  imparts  the  faculty  of 


Pterontys  siberiais  (European  Flying -squirrel). 

supporting  themselves  for  a  moment  in  the 
air,  as  with  a  parachute,  and  of  making  very 
great  leaps.  The  European  flying-squirrel 
(P.  or  Sciuropterus  sibericus)  is  a  native  of 
the  forests  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  the  American  flying-squirrel  (P.  volu- 
cella)  lives  in  troops  in  the  western  parts  of 
North  America. 

Pterophorldse  (ter-o-for'i-de),  n.  pi  [Gr. 
pteron,  a  wing,  phoros,  bearing,  and  eidosr 
resemblance.)  A  family  of  small  lepidop- 
terous  insects,  nearly  allied  to  the  Tineidse, 
having  for  its  type  the  genus  Pterophorus. 
The  wings  are  singularly  divided  into  nar- 
row, feathered  rays,  the  antennse  are  long, 
slender,  and  setaceous,  and  the  legs  are  long 
and  slender.  The  species  of  Pterophorus  are 
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evening  visitors  ud  may  be  teen  flying  on 
low  plants. 

PteropnyUum(ter-6nnum).n.  [Or  ptcrc.ii, 
a  feather,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.)  A  fossil 
genus  of  cycadaceous  leaves  distinguished 
by  their  veins  being  unifoniily  undivided. 
Tliey  ncriir  in  the  lias  and  oolite. 
PteropidSB  ( U-mp'i-de ),  n.  pi  A  family  of 
cheiropU-rous  mammals,  called  fox -bats 
from  their  long  and  pointed  fox-like  head. 
The  type  genus  Is  Pteropus  (which  «ee). 
Pteropod  (teKo-pod),  ».  A  mollusc  of  the 
family  I'teropoda. 

Pteropoda  (te-rop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Or.  plena, 
•  wing,  and  pout,  podot,  a  foot.]  Cuviers 
tenth  class  of  molluscs.comprehending  those 
which  have  a  natatory  wing-shaped  expan- 
sion on  each  aide  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Pteropodous  (te-rop'o-dus),  a.  Belonging 
t.i  the  class  Pteropoda;  wing-footed. 
Pteropus  (terVpus),  n.  (Or  pttron,  a  wing, 
and  pmu,  a  foot  J  A  genus  of  the  f rugivor- 
ous  Cheiroptera,  or  bats.  They  fly  occa- 
sionally In  considerable  flocks,  and  though 
mostly  living  on  fruits  do  not  refuse  to  eat 
small  birds  or  mammals.  There  are  several 
species,  found  chiefly  In  the  Pacific  Archi- 
pelago, but  also  occurring  in  Asia,  Austra- 
lia, and  Africa.  The  /'.  javaniciu,  or  fox- 
bat  of  Java,  furnishes  an  example. 
Pterosaur  (ter'o-sarx  n.  A  member  of  the 
Pterosauria. 

P  terosaurla  (ter-6-sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [Or.  pleron. 
a  wing,  and  gattra,  a  lizard.  ]  An  extinct 
order  of  flying  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
mesozofc  age,  of  which  the  pterodactyl  is 
the  type. 

Pterospermum  (ter-ft-sper'mum),  n.  [Gr. 
ptrron,  a  wing,  and  spenna,  a  seed:  the 
seeds  are  winged. J  A  small  genus  nf  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Byttiienacea.'. 
Inhabiting  the  Indian  Isles  and  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  They  are  hand*>me  orna- 
mental trees,  and  abound  in  mucilage. 
Pteryglon,  Pteryglum  (te-rij'i-on.  te-rij'i- 
ura),  n.  [From  Or.  pteryx,  pttrygos,  a 
wing. )  In  pathol.  a  varicose  excrescence  ol 
the  conjunctiva,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
commonly  occurring  at  the  inner  angle  ol 
the  eye,  whence  it  extends  over  the  cornea. 
Pterygold  (tert-goid),  a.  [Or.  pttryx,  ptery- 
got,  a  wing,  and  culm,  form  ]  wing-shaped ; 
in  anat.  a  term  applied  to  processes  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  which  complete  the  osseous 
palate  behind,  and  form  distinct  bones  in 
the  oviparous  vertebrate  animals. 
PterygottU  (ter-i-go'tus),  »».  [Or.  pttryx, 
ptcrygot,  a  wing,  and  OM«,  i>tn*.  an  ear.  ]  A 
gigantic  fossil  crustacean  of  the  sub-order 
Hurypterida,  occurring  chielly  in  the  pass- 
age-beds between  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
systems.  It  has  a  long  lobster-like  form, 
composed  in  the  main  of  a  cephalo-thorax, 
an  abdominal  portion  of  several  segments, 
and  a  somewhat  oval  telson  or  tall-plate. 
The  organs  of  locomotion,  three  or  four 
pairs  in  number,  are  all  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  carapace,  as  in  the  king- 
crab 

Pterylographic,  Pterylographical  (ter- 
ii  o  grar'ik,  ter  il'6  aral"ik  al).  a.  I'ertaiu- 
Ing  to  pterylography.  /'.  L.  Sclater 
Pterylography  (ter-l-log'ra-flX  n.  [Or. 
pttron,  a  feather,  hylt,  a  wood,  growth,  sub- 
stance, and  graph?,  a  writing.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  feathers  of  birds,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  special  tracts  on  their  bodies  - 
considered  an  important  point  in  reference 
to  classification. 

Pthah  (tha),  n.  An  ancient  Egyptian  divl- 
nily,  the  creator  of  all  things  ami  source 
of  life,  and  as  such  father  and  sovereign  of 
the  gods.  Pthah  Is  really  a  special  energy 
of  the  god  Ncph.  He  was  worshipped 
chiefly  at  Memphis  under  the  figure  of  a 
mummy-shaped  male;  also  as  a  pigmy 

g'Ml. 

PUlocercui  (tll-Aserlius).  n  [Or.  ptilon, 
*  feather,  and  ktrkot.  a  tall.)  A  genus  of 
•Uunals  allied  to  Tupaia,  found  In  Borneo, 
the  t;ill  of  which  is  long,  and  at  the  end 
furnished  on  each  side  with  longish  hairs 
•ii  trees.  The  only  known  species 
!»  MBM  /'  l*»rii,  or  the  |>cntnll. 
Ptlnlda  (lln'i-de).  n.  pi.  A  family  of  hunting 
belonging  to  the  section  I'entamera,  and 
mb-tectlon  Serrlconies.  Tliese  insects  re- 
aide  In  old  wooden  erections.  ii|xm  which 
the  lanrm  feed.  The  genus  Itinus  Is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  of  It  there  are  eight 
or  nine  British  species,  all  of  small  size. 
The  twit-known  genus  la  Anobium.  which 
comprises  the  insects  known  by  the  name 


of  the  death-watch.    See  ANOBIUM,  DEATH- 
WAT  n. 

Ptlnus  (tl'nus).  n.  (Or.  phthino,  to  destroy.] 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  type  of 
the  family  1'tinidie.  The  best  known  species 
is  I',  fur,  which  frequents  houses  and  gran- 
aries. Its  larva-  devour  dried  plants,  pre- 
pared skins  of  animals,  «c.  See  I'TIXIH.*: 
Ptisan  fti'san),  n.  (L.  ptinana;  Gr.  ptutatit, 
peeled  barley,  a  drink  made  thereof,  barley- 
water,  from  ptiiso,  to  peel,  to  busk.  ]  1.  A 
'!<•<  option  of  barley  with  other  ingredients. 
2  In  !>"•<{  a  weak  medicinal  drink  contain- 
ing little  or  no  medicinal  agent. 
Ptolemaic  (tol-e-ma'ik),  a.  [From  Ptolemy, 
the  geographer  and  astrologer.  ]  Pertaining 
to  Ptolemy. — Ptolemaic  xystem,  in  astron. 
that  maintained  by  Ptolemy,  who  supposed 
the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe, and  that  the  sun  and  stars  revolved 
around  it.  This  long  received  theory  was 
rejected  for  the  Copernican  system. 
Ptolemaist  (tol-e-ma'ist),  n.  A  believer  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy. 
Ptosis  (to'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  trompiuto,  to  fall.] 
in  mtd.  a  drooping  or  falling  down  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  arising  from  paralysis  of  the 
third  or  motor-oculi  nerve. 
Ptyalln,  Pty aline  (ti'al-in),  n.  [Or.  ptya- 
lon,  spittle,  ptyo,  to  spit.]  A  sulphuretted 
albuminous  substance  contained  in  the  sal- 
iva of  the  parotid  gland.  It  differs  in  some 
of  its  reactions  from  albumen,  mucin,  and 
casein,  and  converts  insoluble  starch  into 
glucose. 

Ptyalism  (ti'al-lzm),  n.  [Or.  ptyalismot,  a 
spitting,  from  ptyalizn,  to  spit  often.]  In 
""  '/  salivation ;  a  morbid  aud  copious  ex- 
cretion of  saliva. 

Ptyalogogue  (ti-al'o-gog),  n.  [Gr.  ptyalon, 
saliva,  and  ag<'yvit,  leading,  from  '/.'/",  to  in- 
duce. ]  A  medicine  which  causes  salivation 
or  a  flow  of  saliva. 

Ptychoceras  (ti-kos'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  ptychl, 
a  fold,  and  Arm*,  a  horn.]  A  fossil  genus 
of  chambered  shells  of  the  ammonite  family, 
characteristic  of  the  chalk. 
Ptychode  (ti'kod),  n.  [Or.  ptychi,  a  fold.] 
In  physiol.  a  coating  of  protoplasm  lining 
the  inside  of  the  membrane  of  a  cell. 
Ptychodus  (ti'ko-dus),  n.  [Or.  ptyche,  a 
fold,  and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A  fossil  genus  of 
cretaceous  sharks,  founded  on  their  large, 
square,  crushing  teeth.  These  teeth  are 
found  in  chalk-pits  along  with  flu-spines. 
Ptycholepis  (ti-kol'e-pis).  it.  [Gr.  ptychl,  a 
fold  or  wrinkle,  and  lejjit,  a  scale.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  sauroid  fishes  occurring  in  the 
lias. 

Ptychotis  (ti-ko'tis),  n.  [Gr  ptijchf,  a  plait, 
and  oils,  otos,  an  car:  the  petals  having  a 
plait  emitting  a  segment  resembling  an 
ear  J  A  small  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
of  which  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  species 
have  formed  articles  of  condiment  and  of 
medicine  from  very  early  times.  The  genus 
extends  from  the  south  of  Europe  through 
the  oriental  region  to  all  parts  of  India. 
P.  Ajowan  is  much  cultivated  in  Bengal  on 
account  of  its  small  aromatic  fruits,  which 
are  commonly  used  in  the  East  for  cutinary 
and  medicinal  purposes. 
Ptysmagogue  (tiz'ma-goir),  n.  [Gr.  ptysma, 
saliva,  and  ago'ins.  leading,  from  arjv,  to 
drive.]  A  medicine  that  promotes  dis- 
charges of  saliva. 

Pubblet  (pub'l).  o.  [Comp.  Gael,  plub,  an 
unwieldy  lump  or  mass  ]  Puffed  out;  pudgy; 
fat.  '  Fat,  and  well  fed,  as  pubble  as  may 
lie.'  Drant. 

Puberal  ( pulier-al ),  a.  Pertaining  to  pu- 
berty. Dun(jlinf>n. 

Puberty  (pu''ber-ti),  n.  [L.  pubertai,  from 
puber,  pubes,  of  npe  age.  adult.]  1.  The 
period  in  both  male  and  female  marked  liy 
the  functional  development  of  the  genera- 
tive system,  and  by  a  corresponding  apti- 
tnde  for  procreation;  the  age  at  which  per- 
sons are  capable  of  begetting  or  bearing 
children.  In  males  it  usually  takes  place 
between  the  agei  of  thirteen  and  sixteen, 
and  In  females  somewhat  earlier;  and  It 
appears  that  in  very  warm  and  very  cold 
climates  puberty  Is  reacheil  somewhat  sooner 
than  elsewhere.  In  law  the  age  of  puberty 
Is  fixed  at  fourteen  in  the  male,  and  twelve 
in  the  female.  2.  In  but.  the  period  when  a 
jdant  first  begins  to  bear  flowers. 
Puberulent  (pu-txsr'u-lent),  o.  In  bot.  cov- 
ered with  flue,  short,  and  nearly  Impercep- 
tible down. 

Pubes  (pu-bez).  n.  [I, ,  the  hair  which  ap- 
pears on  the  body  at  the  age  of  puberty.] 
1.  In  anat.  (o)  the  middle  part  of  the  li.v]><> 


gastric  region,  so  called  liecause  It  Is  covered 
with  hair.  In  both  sexes,  at  the  j>.  ri.nl  ,,[ 
puberty,  (ft)  The  hair  itself.  •>  In  but  the 
down  of  plants;  a  downy  or  villous  sub- 
stance which  grows  on  plants;  pubescence. 

Pubescence  (pu-bes'ens),  ».  [L  pubetceiu, 
pubtttco,  to  shoot,  to  grow  mossy  or  hairy.  1 
1  The  state  of  a  youth  who  has  arrived  at 
puberty;  the  state  of  puberty.  Sir  T 
Jiroume.—Z.  In  bot.  the  downy  substance  on 
plants. 

Pubescency  (pu-bes'en-sl),  n.  Pubescence. 
'  From  crude  pubeecency  unto  perfection  ' 
Sir  T.  Broumc. 

Pubescent  (pu-bes'ent),  a.  1.  Arriving  at 
puberty.— 2.  In  bot.  covered  with  pubes- 
cence, aa  the  leaves  of  plants.  —  s.  In  tool. 
covered  with  very  flue,  recumbent,  short 
hairs 

Pubic  (pu'bik),  a.  In  anal  relating  to  the 
puhis. 

Pubis  (puT>is),  n.  [L.]  In  anat.  the  ante- 
rior  part  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
(os  innominatum),  corresponding  to  the 
genital  organs.  DungluHrn. 

Public  (pub'lik),  a.  [ft.  public  (masc.X  pub- 
li'jni-  (fern.),  from  L.  publicui,  contr.  and 
modified  from  populiciia,  from  pojntlu*,  the 
people.  See  PEOPLE.)  1.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  whole  people;  relating  to,  re- 
garding, or  affecting  a  state,  nation,  or  com- 
munity: opposed  to  private;  as,  the  public 
welfare ;  the  public  service ;  a  public  cala- 
mity. 

To  the  public  good 

Private  respects  must  yield.  Milton. 

Have  we  not  able  counsellors,  hourly  watching 
over  tlie  public  weal  f  Sici/J. 

2.  Proceeding  from  many  or  the  many ;  be- 
longing to  people  at  large ;  common ;  as,  a     , 
public  subscription. 

He  hears 

On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Ul  public  scorn.  Milto*. 

3.  Open  to  the  knowledge  of  all ;  circulated 
among  the  people  at  large ;  general ;  com- 
mon ;  notorious ;  as,  public  report ;  public 
scandal. 

Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not  win- 
ing to  make  her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to 
put  her  away  privily.  Mat.  i.  19. 

4.  Regarding  not  private  or  selfish  interest, 
but  the  good  of  the  community ;  directed 
to  the  Interest  of  a  nation,  state,  or  com- 
munity ;  as,  public  spirit ;  jm&li'c-niinded- 
ness. 

A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a  ftiMit 
spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  excellent  temper  as  sets 
him    loose  from  all    selfish  views,  and  makes  him 
endeavour  towards  promoting  the  common  good. 
Bf.  Atttrbury. 

5.  Open  to  common  use ;  as,  a  public  road ; 
a  i/t/Mic-house. 

1  saw  her  once 
Hop  forty  paces  through  the /;*£/«•  street.    5Aa*. 

— Public  laic,  international  law.  See  IK- 
TERNATIONAL,  a.— Public  orator.  See  OR- 
ATOR, 4. — Public  right,  in  Scots  feudal  law, 
the  technical  name  given  to  a  heritable 
right  granted  by  a  vassal  to  be  held,  not  of 
himself,  but  of  his  superior. — Public  stores, 
naval  and  military  stores,  equipment,  etc, 
—  Public  works,  all  fixed  works  built  by 
civil  engineers  for  public  use,  as  railways, 
docks,  canals,  Ac. ;  but  strictly,  military 
ami  civil  engineering  works  constructed  at 
the  public  cost 

Public  (pub'lik),  n.  1.  The  general  body  of 
mankind  or  of  a  nation,  state,  or  commu- 
nity; the  people,  indefinitely:  with  the. 

Tin  public  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to 
praise.  AddisoH. 

God  made  man  in  his  own  image:  but  the  puHich 
made  by  newspapers,  members  of  parliament,  excise 
officers,  poor-law  guardians.  Disratli. 

2.  Those  who  read  the  works  of  a  particular 
author;  an  audience. 

Come,  buy  my  lays,  and  read  them  if  you  list, 
My  pensive  public,  if  you  list  not  buy.      Ayteun, 

3.  A  public-house.    [Colloq.] 

Being  also  a  public,  it  was  two  stories  high,  and 
proudly  reared  its  crest,  covered  with  gray  slate, 
above  the  thatched  hovels  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. Sir  W.  ScM. 

—In  public,  In  open  view;  before  the  people 
at  large;  not  In  private  or  secrecy. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn. 
hi  public  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  in 

(.'  .tnl'illt. 

Publican  (pub'li-kan),  n.  [L.  jwMicani". 
f  rom  pitblieus.  ]  1.  Among  toe  ancient  K 
mans,  a  fanner  of  the  public  i.  \.I;H-- 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  toll",  tithes,  li»r- 
bour  duties,  duties  for  the  use  of  piiHic 
pasture-lands,  mines,  salt-works,  A>  'I  lie 


Fit*,  far,  fat,  fall;       roe.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  »bune;     y,  Sc.  fay. 
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inferior  officers  of  this  class  wxre  often  op- 
pressive in  their  exactions,  especially  in  the 
remoter  conquered  provinces,  and  were  con- 
sequently regarded  with  detestation. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  tlie  house,  behold,  many 
fublicans  and  burners  came  anJ  sal  down  with  him 
and  his  disciples.  Mat.  ix.  10. 

Hence—  2.  Any  collector  of  toll,  tribute,  cur- 
toms,  or  the  like.  'The  custom-house  of 
certain  publicans  that  have  the  tozmaglng 
and  pouudaging  of  all  spoken  truth.'  Milton. 
How  like  a  fawning  /»*/i<ra«  he  looks!  Shak. 


3.  The  keeper  of  a  puhlic-house  or  other 
like  place  of  entertainment.  In  law,  under 
the  term  publicans  are  included  innkeepers, 
hotel-keepers,  keepers  of  ale-houses,  wine- 
vaults,  &c.  Wharton. 

Publication  (pub-li-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  publi- 
catio,  from  publico,  to  make  public.  See 
PUBLIC.]  1.  The  act  of  publishing  or  offer- 
ing to  public  notice;  notification  to  people 
at  large,  either  by  words,  writing,  or  print- 
ing; proclamation;  divulgation;  promulga- 
tion ;  as,  the  publication  of  the  law  at  Mount 
Sinai;  the  publication  of  the  gospel;  the 
publication  of  statutes  or  edicts.  —  2.  The  act 
of  offering  a  book,  map,  print,  or  the  like, 
to  the  public  by  sale  or  by  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution. 

An  imperfect  copy  having  been  offered  to  a  book- 
seller, you  consented  to  the  publication  of  one  more 
correct.  Pope. 

3.  A  work  printed  and  published;  any  pam- 
phlet or  book  offered  for  sale  or  to  public 
notice;  as,  a  new  publication;  a  monthly 
publication. 

Public-hearted  (pub'lik-hart-ed),  a.  Pub- 
lic-spirited. '  Public-hearted  men.'  Claren- 
don. 

Public-house  (pub'lik-hous),  n.  A  house  or 
shop  for  the  retail  of  liquors,  as  beer,  spirits, 
wines,  &c.  In  this  country,  public-houses 
in  which  intoxicants  are  sold  require  to  be 
licensed,  and  the  hours  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting, the  sale  of  drink  to  intoxicated  persons 
or  children,  &c.,  is  regulated  by  act  of  par- 
liament. 

Publicist  (pub'li-sist),  n.  1.  A  writer  on  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations  ;  one  who  treats 
of  the  rights  of  nations. 

The  Whig  leaders,  however,  were  much  more  de- 
sirous to  get  rid  of  Episcopacy  than  to  prove  them- 
selves consummate  publicists  and  logicians. 

Macanlay. 

2.  A  writer  on  the  current  political  topics 
of  the  time.  *  That  distinguished  publicist, 
Arthur  Pendennis.'  Thackeray. 

Publicity  (pub-lis'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  publicity] 
The  state  of  being  public  or  open  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  community;  notoriety;  as, 
to  give  publicity  to  a  private  communica- 
tion. 

Publicly  (pub'lik-li),  adv.  In  a  public  man- 
ner: (a)  openly;  with  exposure  to  popular 
view  or  notice;  without  concealment. 

Sometimes  also  it  may  be  private,  communicating 
to  the  judges  some  things  not  fit  to  be  publicly  deliv- 
ered. Bacon. 

(b)  In  the  name  of  the  community. 

This  has  been  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  nations, 
that  great  rewards  are  publicly  offered  for  its  supply. 
Addison. 

Public-minded  (pub'lik-mind-ed),  a.  Dis- 
posed to  promote  the  public  interest;  pubiic- 
spirited. 

Public-minded  ness  (pub'iik-mind-ed-nes), 
n.  A  disposition  to  promote  the  public 
weal  or  advantage;  public-spiritedness. 

All  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or  nothing 
did  so  merely  by  the  public-  mindedness  of  particular 
persons.  South. 

Publicness  (pnh'lik-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  public,  or  open  to  the  view  or  notice 
of  people  at  large  ;  as,  the  publicness  of  a 
sale. 

The  publickness  of  a  sin  is  an  aggravation  of  it; 
makes  it  more  scandalous,  and  so  more  criminous 
also.  Hammond. 

2.  State  of  belonging  to  the  community;  as, 
the  publicness  of  property. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publickness  of 
it  lessen  propriety  in  it.  Boyle. 

Public-prosecutor  (pub'Iik-pros'e-kut-er), 
n.  One  who  originates  ami  conducts  prose- 
cutions in  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  the 
pro  curators-  fiscal  in  Scotland. 

Public  -  spirited  (pub-lik-spir'it-ed),  a. 
1.  Having  or  exercising  a  disposition  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  community;  dis- 
posed to  make  private  sacrifices  for  the  pub- 
lic good;  as,  public-spirited  men. 

It  was  generous  and  public-spirited  in  you  to  be  of 
the  kingdom's  side  in  this  dispute.  Sivift. 


2.  Dictated  by  a  regard  to  public  good ;  as, 
a  public-spirited  measure. 

Another  public-spirited  project,  which  the  common 
enemy  could  not  foresee,  miglit  set  King  Charles  on 
the  throne.  Addison, 

Public- spiritedly  ( pub  -  lik  -  spir '  it  -  ed-li ), 
adi\  With  public  spirit. 

Public-spiritedness  ( pub  -  lik  -  spir'it  -  ed  - 
lies),  ii.  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
public-spirited;  a  disposition  to  advance  the 
public  good;  a  willingness  to  make  sacrittces 
of  private  interest  to  promote  the  common 
weal.  'The  spirit  of  charity,  the  old  word 
for  public-spiritedness. '  W hitlock. 

Publish  (publish),  v.  6.  [Fr.  publier;  L.  pub- 
lico, from  publicus.  See  PUBLIC.]  1.  To 
make  public ;  to  make  known  to  people  in 
general ;  to  divulge,  as  a  private  transac- 
tion; to  promulgate  or  proclaim,  as  a  law  or 
edict. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display; 

A,n&  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand.    Spectator. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  printed  and  offered  for 
sale;  as,  to  publish  a  book,  map,  print,  peri- 
odical, and  the  like;  to  issue  from  the  press 
to  the  public;  to  put  into  circulation. — 3.  To 
make  known  by  posting,  or  by  reading  in  a 
church;  as,  to  publish  banns  of  matrimony. 
4.  To  utter  or  put  into  circulation,  as  coun- 
terfeit paper.  [United  States.]  — SYN.  To 
proclaim,  announce,  advertise,  declare,  pro- 
mulgate, disclose,  divulge,  reveal. 

Publishable  (pub'lish-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  published;  fit  for  publication. 

Publisher  (pub'lish-er),  n.  One  who  pub- 
lishes: (a)  one  who  makes  known  what  was 
before  private  or  unknown ;  one  that  di- 
vulges, promulgates,  or  proclaims.  '  The 
exemplary  sufferings  of  the  publishers  of 
this  religion,  and  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  that  doctrine  which  they  published.' 
Atterbury.  (b)  One  who,  as  the  first  source 
of  supply,  issues  books  and  other  literary 
works,  maps,  engravings,  and  the  like,  for 
sale;  one  that  prints  and  offers  a  book, 
pamphlet,  &c.,  for  sale. 

Most  of  the  publishers  had  absolutely  refused  to 
look  at  his  manuscripts;  one  or  two  had  good-na- 
turedly glanced  over  and  returned  them  at  once. 
Ld.  Lytton. 

(c)  One  who  utters,  passes,  or  puts  into  cir- 
culation a  counterfeit  paper.  [United  States.] 
Publishment  (pub'lish-ment),  n.    1.  Act  of 
publishing;  public  exposure. 

The  cardinal  .  .  .  rebuked  them  by  open  publish- 
ment and  otherwise.  Fabyan. 

2.  An  official  notice  made  by  a  town-clerk 
of  an  intended  marriage;  a  publishing  of 
the  banns  of  marriage.  [United  States.] 
PuCCinia  (puk-si'ni-a),  n.  [After  Puccini,  a 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Florence.  ]  A  genus 
of  fungi,  well  known  to  farmers  under  the 
name  of  mildew.  The  rust  or  mildew  of  corn 
is  the  P.  gratninis,  which  makes  itsappear- 
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ance  on  the  straw  and  leaves  in  the  form  of 
dark  gray  or  black  lines  and  patches.  A  large 
number  of  species  are  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  all  growing  upon  the  living  leaves 
or  stems  of  plants,  and  generated  in  their 
interior.  See  PUCCINI^I. 

Puccinisei  (pxik-sin'i-e-i),  n.  pi.  A  natural 
order  of  coniomycetons  fungi,  formerly  re- 
stricted to  those  parasitic  species  which 
have  septate  protospores.  but  now  extended 
to  those  which  consist  of  a  single  cell,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  true  peridium.  Some  of 
the  species,  as  mildew  and  smut,  prevail  all 
over  the  world.  One  or  two  genera  have  as 
yet  been  found  only  in  warm  countries.  See 
PUCCINIA. 

Puccoon  (puk-kbn'),  n.  [Indian  name.] 
Same  as  Blood-root,  1. 

Puce  (pus),  a.  [Fr.  puce,  a  flea,  and  as  an 
adjective  flea-coloured,  from  L.  pulex,  puli- 
cift,  a  flea.]  Dark-brown;  reddish-brown;  of 
a  flea  colour. 

Pucelt  (pu'sel),  71.    Same  as  Pucelle. 


Pucelage  (pu'se-laj),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  state  of 
virginity.  Ralph  Robinson.  [Rare.  ] 

Pucelle t  (pu-sel'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  puli- 
cella,  dim.  of  pullust  a  young  animal.]  A 
maid;  a  virgin.  '  Lady  or  pucelle,  that  wears 
mask  or  fan.'  B.  Jonson, 

Puceron  (pu'se-ron),  n.  [Fr.,  from  puce,  a 
flea.]  The  aphis,  vine-fretter,  or  plant- 
louse. 

Puchapat  (pu'eha-pat),  n.  The  leaf  of  Po- 
aontemon  patchouli  of  India,  mixed  with  to- 
bacco for  smoking,  and  used  for  scenting 
women's  hair.  The  essential  oil  (patchouli) 
is  employed  to  scent  clothes. 

Puck  (puk),n.  [O.E.  pouke,  from  the  Celtic; 
W.  pwca,  IT.  puca,  a  goblin.  Bug  in  bug- 
bear is  the  same  word.]  A  celebrated  fairy, 
the  'merry  wanderer  of  the  night,'  whose 
character  and  attributes  are  depicted  in 
Shakspere's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream/ 
and  who  was  also  known  by  the  names  of 
Robin  GoodfeUow  and  Friar  Rush,  He  was 
the  chief,  of  the  domestic  tribe  of  fairies  or 
brownies,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland. 

He  meeteth  Puck,  whom  most  men  call 
Hobgoblin.  Dray  ton. 

Puck-ball  (pnk'bal),  n.    [From  puck.}    A 
puff-ball,  Lycoperdon. 
Pucker  (puk'er),  v.t.     [From  poke,  a  bag  or 

?ocket;  comp.topursethelips.  See  POCKET.] 
'o  gather  into  small  folds  or  wrinkles ;  to 
contract  into  ridges  and  furrows;  to  wrinkle. 

It  is  forgotten  now;  and  the  first  mention  of  it 
puckers  thy  sweet  countenance  into  a  sneer. 

Carlyle. 

Often  followed  by  up,  '  His  skin  puckered 
up  in  wrinkles.'  Spectator. 

A  narrow  band  of  longitudinal  fibres  .  .  .  puckers 
up  the  tunics  into  the  larger  sacculi.  Owen. 

Pucker  (puk'er),  v.i.  To  become  wrinkled ; 
to  gather  into  folds ;  as,  his  face  puckered 
up  into  a  smile. 

Pucker  (puk'er),  n.  A  fold  or  wrinkle,  or  a 
collection  of  folds. 

Lord  B.  looked  on  the  table  with  desperate  serious- 
ness, an  ominous  pucker  quivering  round  his  lip. 

Disraeli. 

—To  be  in  a  pucker,  to  be  in  a  state  of  flut- 
ter or  agitation.  [Colloq.] 

Puckerer  (puk'er-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  puckers. 

Puckery  (puk'er-i),  a.  1.  Producing  or  tend- 
ing to  produce  puckers.  'A  puckery  taste.' 
Lowell. — 2.  Inclined  to  become  puckered  or 
wrinkled;  full  of  puckers  or  wrinkles. 

Puckflst.t  Puckfoistt  (puk'fist,  puk'foist), 
n.  A  term  of  reproach,  usually  applied  to 
a  niggardly  or  close-fisted  person.  'Pinch- 
ing puckfists. '  B.  Jonson.  '  Pinching  puck- 
foists,  and  suspicions.'  Beau.  <fc  Ft. 

Puckish  (puk'ish),  a.  Resembling  the  fairy 
Puck;  like  what  Puck  might  do;  merry. 
'Puckish  freaks.'  J.  R.  Green. 

Pud  (pud),  n.  The  hand ;  the  fist ;  a  paw. 
Lamb.  [Colloq.] 

Puddening  (pud'n-ing),  n.  Naut.  a  quan- 
tity of  yarns,  oakum,  or  mats  wrought  round 
a  rope,  to  make  a  stop  upon  it,  to  prevent 
chafing,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Pudder  (pud'er),  n.  [A  form  of  pother 
(which  see).]  A  tumult;  a  confused  noise  ; 
a  bustle. 

What  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  how 
much  is  all  knowledge  pestered  by  the  careless  use 
of  words.  Locke. 

Pudder  (pud'er),  v.i.  To  make  a  tumult  or 
bustle. 

Pudder  (pud'er),  v.t.  To  perplex;  to  em- 
barrass; to  confuse ;  to  bother.  'Contrary 
observations,  that  can  be  of  no  more  use 
but  to  perplex  and  pudder  him.'  Locke. 

Pudding  (pud'ing),  n.  [From  the  Celtic: 
W.  poten,  a  paunch,  a  pudding;  Ir.  putag, 
Gael,  putog,  a  pudding;  probably  of  same 
root  as  pod.]  1.  An  intestine;  a  gut  of  an 
animal.  'As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of 
puddings.'  Shak.-—2.  An  intestine  stuffed 
with  meat,  Ac.;  a  sausage.— 3.  A  species  of 
food  of  a  soft  or  moderately  hard  consist- 
ence, variously  made,  but  usually  a  com- 
pound of  flour  or  other  farinaceous  sub- 
stance, with  milk  and  eggs,  sometimes 
enriched  with  raisins. 

Salads  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare, 

Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar; 

And  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight.       Prior. 

4.  Food  or  victuals  generally. 

Poetic  justice,  with  her  lifted  scale. 

Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weighs. 

And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise.        Pope. 

5.  Naut.  same  as  Puddening. 
Pudding-bag  (pud'ing-bag),  n.    A  bag  in 

which  a  pudding  is  boiled. 


ch.  ctfain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  icig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Pudding  -cloth  (pnd'ing-kloth),  n.  The 
cloth  in  which  a  pudding  \t  boiled. 

Pudding-laced  (pvdtof-fUQ,  a  Having  a 
race  fit  round,  and  smooth;  l.avlng  a  face 
mggestlve  or  a  pudding. 


Pudding-flsh  (pud'ing-flsh),  n.    A  species 

or  (l»h,  the  Sparta  radiatut. 
Pudding-grass  (pud'ing.gras),  n.    A  punt 

or  the  g,-nus  Mentha;  pennyroyal  | 

Pudding-headed  ii>iiiriiig-hed-ed).a.   Dull; 

stupid.     '  A  purse-proud,  pudding-headeil, 

fat-gutted,  lean-brained  Southron.     SirH. 

Puddlng-ple  <p«d'ing-pi),  n.    A  pudding 
with  meat  baked  in  it 

Some  cried  the  Covenant.  instead 
<X/Wi>v-/*"  **°  gingerbread.      Huaitras. 

Pudding-pipe  Tree  (pud'ing-plp  trt),  n.  A 

plantTCoMM  Pittula. 
Pudding-sleeve  (pud'ing-slev),  n.    A  »leevc 

oTthemll-dreM  clerical  gown. 


He  tees,  ret  h«rdly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  ffttdainfilt 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 


Ssvi/r. 


Pudding-stone  (pud'ing-stfinX  n.  A  term 
now  considered  synonymous  with  conglo- 
merate, but  origiuallv  applied  to  a  mass  or 
dint  pebbles  cemented  by  a  siliceous  paste. 
When  select  specimens  are  cut  and  polished 
they  resemble  a  section  or  a  plum-pudding, 
ana  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  as 
in  the  manuTacture  or  snuff-boxes  and  slabs. 
Conglomerates  of  water  -worn  peeblcs  in- 
dicate the  vicinity  or  laud:  they  are  a  shore 
deposit. 

Pudding-time  (piid'ing-tim),  n.  1.  The  time 
or  dinner,  pudding  here  standing  as  the 
typical  viand.  —2.  t  The  nick  of  time;  critical 
time. 

But  Mars.  that  still  protects  the  stout. 

In  fttdding-titru  came  to  his  aid.        Huttibral. 

Puddingy  (pud'ing-l),  o.  Resembling  or 
suggestive  of  a  pudding-  '  A  limpneas  and 
roundness  or  limb,  which  give  the  form  a 
puddingy  appearance.'  Uayhew.  (Colloq] 

Puddle  (pnaTX  n.  (L.G.  pudel,  pool;  1>.  poe- 
deten,  to  puddle  in  water.  Conip.  Ir.  and 
Gael  /'/•*/.  a  pool.)  1.  A  small  collection 
of  dirty  water  ;  a  muddy  plash. 

Here  is  no  pavement,  no  inviting  shop, 
To  give  us  shelter  when  compel!'  d  to  stop; 
But  plash  y/Mtf.r7*j  stand  along  the  way. 
Kill'd  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day. 

Crat>l*. 

4.  day  or  earth  tempered  with  water  and 
thoroughly  wrought  so  as  to  be  afterwards 
impervious  to  water.     It  is  used  in  forming 
reservoirs,  &c.  t  for  water.    It  is  also  called 
puddling. 

Puddle  (pudl),  f  t  pret  it  pp  puddled;  ppr. 
puddling,  1.  To  make  foul  or  muddy;  to 
stir  up  the  mud  or  sediment  in  ;  to  pollute 
with  dirt;  hence,  to  beroul  In  a  figurative 
sense  •  Something  .  .  hath  paddled  his 
clear  spirit  '  SAair. 

But  such  extremes.  1  told  her.  well  might  harm 
The  woman's  cause.  '  Not  more  than  now.'  she  said, 
•  So  fMMlfJ  as  it  is  with  favouritism.'     TtHnyion. 

5.  To  work  puddle  Into  ;  to  render  water- 
tight by  means  of  puddle.—  3.  To  convert 
Into  wrought-iron   by  the   process  called 
puddling 

Puddle  (pudl),  t.t  To  make  a  dirty  stir. 
JuniiM. 

Puddle-ball  (pudl-hal).  n.  In  iron  manu- 
facture, the  lump  or  red-hot  Iron  taken  rrom 
the  puddling  furnace  in  a  pasty  state  to  be 
hammered  or  rolled. 

Puddle-poet  (pud'1-pu-et).  n.  A  low  mean 
poet  Fuller 

Puddler  (pnd'lerX  n,  One  who  or  that 
which  puddles;  specifically,  one  who  Is  em- 
ployed at  the  process  or  turning  cast-Iron 
Into  wrought-lron. 

Puddle-rolls  (pud'l-rolzX  n.  pi.  In  iron 
manufacture.  n  palrof  heavy  inm  rollers  with 
grooved  surfaces,  between  which  the  lumps 
of  iron,  taken  from  the  puddling  furnace, 
after  being  subjected  to  a  preliminary  forg. 
lax.  are  pasted  so  as  to  be  converted  into 
rough  bars. 

PuddUngfimdllngXn.  1\n  hydraulic  engi* 
'  itlon  of  working  plastic  clay  bound 
piling  In  a  coffer-dam,  the  lining  of  a  canal, 
or  In  other  situation,  to  resist  the  penetra- 
tion of  water;  also,  the  clay  or  other  material 
ussd  in  such  operation  ;  puddle.  —2  In  iron 
SMiui/arrurv.  (a)  the  process  by  which  the 
<»7I»nand  carbon  of  cast-iron  are  expelled 
In  ora-r  to  lu  conversion  into  malleable  iron. 
The  metal  after  baring  been  refined,  or  sep- 
arated to  a  certain  extent  from  these  Im- 


purities, li  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  puddling  fur- 
nace, which  is  very  similar  to  the  ordinary 
reverberatory  furnace.  Then  it  Is  subjected 
to  an  intense  heat  which  partially  fuses  It, 
and  while  In  a  pasty  condition  the  workman 
diligently  stirs  it  about  in  all  directions 
with  iron  tools,  exposing  every  part  of  it  in 
turn  to  the  action  of  the  flame  until  the  re- 
quired degree  of  purity  Is  attained.  The 
puddler  then  separates  the  semi-fluid  mass 
into  a  certain  number  of  portions  called 
ballt,  which  are  successively  withdrawn 
from  the  furnace  and  subjected  to  the  action 
or  the  rorge  hammer  and  rollers,  and  thus 
converted  into  malleable  iron.  For  the 
process  called  mel-puddling,  see  Pia-BOiL- 
BiO.  (6)  The  lining  of  the  hearth  of  a  pudd- 
ling furnace,  consisting  of  ore,  cinder,  and 
scrap,  which  is  banked  up  around  the  boshes 
to  protect  them  from  the  heat. — Puddling 
furnace,  a  kind  of  reverberatory  furnace  for 
puddling  iron,  so  constructed  that  it  is  only 
the  heated  gases  that  are  allowed  to  play 
upon  the  surface  of  the  metal.  —I'uddling 
machine,  a  mechanical  puddler,  operating 
either  by  means  of  mechanical  rabbles,  or 
by  rotation  of  the  furnace. 
Puddly  (pudli).  o.  Muddy;  foul;  dirty. 

Limy  or  thick  fttddly  water  killcth  them.    Carfai. 

Puddock  (pud'ok),  n.  [For  paddock.]  A 
small  Inclosure;  a  paddock.  [Provincial 
Knglish.  ]  Written  also  Purrock. 

Puddy  (pud'i),  o.  Same  as  Pudgy.  '  Their 
little  puddy  fingers.'  Albert  Smith. 

Pudency  t  (pu'den-si),  n.  [L.  pudens,  puden- 
tis;  ppr.  attntdeo,  to  be  ashamed.]  .Modesty; 
shamefaceduess. 

Women  have  their  bashfulness  and  ftttienry  given 
them  for  a  guard  of  their  weakness  and  frailties. 
II'.  UmOague. 

Pudenda  (pu-den'da),  n.  pi.  [L.,  lit.  things 
to  be  ashamed  of  ]  The  parts  of  generation. 

Pudendal  (pu-den'dal).  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  pudenda  or  private  parts. 
Osssn, 

Pudendous  (pu-den'dus),  a.  [L.  pudendus, 
shameful,  pude.0.  to  be  ashamed. )  Fit  and 
proper  to  be  ashamed  of ;  shameful ;  dis- 
graceful Sidney  Smith.  [Rare.] 

Pudgy  (puj'i),  a.  [As  other  forms  are 
podgy,  pudsy,  the  word  is  probably  from 
pod,  meaning  lit.  baggy.]  Fat  and  short ; 
thick;  fleshy.  Spelled  also  J'odyy,  Pudsy. 
[Colloq.] 

A  fluffy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

Thackeray. 

The  vestry-clerk,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  short, 
ftuffy  little  man.  Dickens. 

PudlC,  Pudlcal  (pfj'dlk,  pu-di'kal),  o.    [L. 

pudicut  (i  long),  modest.]  Pertaining  to  the 

pudenda;  as,  the  pudic  artery. 
Pudlcity  (pu-dis'i-ti),  n.    [Fr.  pudieite,  L. 

pudidSa,]   Modesty;  chastity.  'The  sacred 

flre  of  pudicity  and  continence.'    Hvieell. 
Pudsy  (pud'si),  a.     See  Pl'DOY. 
Puet  (pu),  r  i.  pret  &  pp  mud;  ppr.  puing. 

To  chirp  or  cry  like  a  bird;  to  make  a  low, 

whistling  sound.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Puet  (pu),  n.    A  pew. 
Puer  (pu'er),  n.  Dog's  dung  used  in  tanning. 

Simmondt.   Sec  PURE. 
Puerile  (pu'er-il).  a.    [Fr..  from  L.  ptierilie, 

from  puer,  a  boy.]     1.  Boyish;   childish; 

trilling;  as,  a  puerile  amusement. 

The  French  have  been  notorious  through  genera- 
tions for  their  puerile  affectation  of  Roman  forms, 
models,  and  historic  precedents.  DC  Quincey. 

2  In  med.  applied  to  an  unnaturally  loud 
kind  of  breathing,  from  the  fact  that  respir- 
ation Is  much  more  loud  and  distinct  in 
children  than  in  grown  persons.  Sir  T. 
Watmn.  —  STN.  Boyish,  youthful.  Juvenile, 
childish,  trifling,  weak. 

Puerilely  (pu'er-il-lt).  adv.  In  a  puerile 
manner;  boyishly;  triflingly. 

Puerlleness  (pu'er-il-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  lielng  puerile;  puerility 

Puerility  (pu-er-ll'l-tl),  n.  [Fr.  purriliU,  L. 
puerilitan,  from  ptier,  a  boy.  ]  1.  The  state 
of  being  puerile;  boyishness.  '  A  reserve  of 
puerility  not  shaken  off  from  school/  Sir 
T  Broume.  —  2.  That  which  is  puerile  or 
childish:  a  childish  or  silly  act,  thought,  or 
expression. 

Of  the  learned  fmrilitiei  of  Cowler  there  is  no 
doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  in  hu  thirteenth  year,  yafttuen. 

You  will  meet  him,  1  doubt  not,  like  a  man  of  sense, 
.  .  .  who  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects 
of  life  for  the  pursuit  of  some  fantastical  fiimhtirs. 
Ihirafli. 

3.  In  et'cil  (OB,  the  period  of  life  from  the 
age  of  seven  years  to  that  of  fourteen. 


Puerperal  (pu-er'ner-al),  o.  . 

lying-in-woman—  puer,  a  boy,  and  paria,  to 

bear]    Pertaining  to  childbirth;  as,  apucr 

peral  fever. 
Puerperous  (pu-er'per-ns),  o.    Puerperal; 

lying-in. 

Puet  pu'et),  n.    The  pewit.     It.  Walton. 
Puff(ruf).  «•  [From  the  sound:  comp.O.pti/, 

a  puff,  a  thump;  Dan.  puff,  W.  pyf,  a  puff.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  single  emission  or  breath 
rrom  the  mouth  ;  a  quick  forcible  blast  ;  a 
whiff. 

With  one  fierce  iti^Tie  blows  the  leaves  away, 
Expos'd  the  self-discover'd  infant  lay.    Drjden. 

2.  A  sudden  and  short  blast  of  wind.    'A 
puff  of  wind  blows  off  cap  and  wig.'    Sir 
11.   L'  Estrange.—  3.  A  fungous  ball   filled 
with  dust,  sometimes  called  a  puff-ball.- 
4.  Anything  light  and  porous,  or  something 
swelled  and  light:  generally  in  composition; 
as,  pii/-paste. 

He  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a  candled  orange. 
te,  as  some  have  to  a  Cheshire 
' 


TaOtr. 

5.  A  substance  of  loose  texture,  used  to 
sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair  or  skin,—  0.  AD 
exaggerated  or  empty  statement  of  commen- 
dation, especially  a  written  commendation 
of  a  book,  an  actor's  or  singer's  performance, 
a  tradesman's  goods,  or  the  like.— 7.  One 
who  writes  puffs;  one  who  gives  praise  for 
hire. 

Such  help  the  stage  affords :  a  larger  space 

Is  titled  \>y  pnjfi  and  all  the  puffing  race.    OttMr. 

Puff  (puf),  v.i.  1.  To  blow  with  single  and 
quick  blasts.  'Like  foggy  south  wiffinywltoi 
wind  and  rain.'  Shak.—Z.  To  blow,  as  an 
expression  of  scorn  or  contempt. 

As  for  all  his  enemies,  he  fujfeth  at  them.   Ps.  a.  5. 
It  is  really  to  defy  heaven  ioftijfax,  damnation. 


. 

3.  To  breathe  with  vehemence,  as  after  vio- 
lent exertion. 

The  ass  comes  back  again  puffing  and  blowrag 
from  the  chase.  Sir.  K.  L'  Eitraitgt. 

4.  To  act  or  move  with  hurry,  agitation,  and 
a  swelling,  bustling  appearance;  to  assume 
importance. 

Then  came  brave  glory  fujtSn?  by 

In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he!    G.  Herbtrt. 

5.  To  swell  with  air;  to  be  dilated  or  In- 
flated.   Boyle. 

Puff  (  puf  ),  r  t  .  1  .  To  drive  with  a  blast  of 
wind  or  air.  '  When  the  clearing  north  will 
pHjfthe  cloudsaway.'  Dryden.  —  2.  To  swell; 
to  inflate  ;  to  dilate  with  air;  as,  a  blaiMi  r 
puffed  with  air.  'The  sea  puffed  up  with 
winds.'  Shale.  '  The  vessel  pufft  her  sail.  ' 
Tennyson.  —  3.  To  swell  or  inflate,  as  with 
pride,  vanity,  conceit,  or  the  like.  '  Whose 
spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed.'  Shak.  — 

4.  To  drive  with  a  blast  in  scorn  or  con- 
tempt. 

I  fuff  the  prostitute  away.  Dryden. 

5.  To  praise  with  exaggeration  ;  as,  to  puff 
a  pamphlet;  to  puff  wares.    '  Puffing  a  court 
up  beyond  her  bounds.'    Bacon. 

Puff-adder  (puf'ad-er),  n.  A  South  African 
snake  (Clotho  arietam),  of  the  family  VI- 
peridec,  and  one  of  the  most  deadly  in  the 
world.  It  advances  with  its  body  partly 
immersed  in  the  sand,  its  head  only  being 
clear,  so  that  travellers  are  liable  to  tread 
on  it.  Luckily  it  is  sluggish  in  its  nature, 
and  the  Boshman  will  fearlessly  put  his 
foot  nn  its  neck,  and  then  cut  off  its  head 
for  the  sake  of  its  venom,  with  which  he 
poisons  his  arrows.  It  is,  when  rull-gr»wn, 
from  4  to  5  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm.  It  has  its  name  rrom  its  habit  or 
puffing  up  the  upper  part  of  its  body  when 
irritated. 

Puff-ball  (pufbal).  n.    See  LYCOPERDON. 

Puff-bird  (puf'berd),  n.  A  harbet:  so  called 
from  puffing  out  the  reathers. 

Puffer  (pufer),  n.  1.  One  that  puffs;  one 
that  praises  with  noisy  commendation.— 
2  One  who  attends  a  sale  by  auction  for 
the  purpose  or  raising  the  price  and  excitini: 
the  eagerness  of  bidders.  Called  also  Bon- 
net and  Whitebonnet.-—  3.  A  name  gh 
globe-flsh  (which  see). 

Puffery  (puf'er-i),  n.  Act  of  puffing;  extra- 
vagant praise. 

To  my  friend  Sauerteig  this  poor  seven.feet  Hat- 
manufacturer,  as  the  topstonc  of  English  Puffery, 
was  very  notable.  LarlyU. 

Pufflly  (puf'i-li),  adv.     In  a  puffy  manner. 

Puffin  (inifm).  n.  (From  puff,  in  allusion 
to  its  puffed-out  beak  ]  The  common  name 
for  the  marine  diving  birds  of  the  Ki-nus 
Fratercula,  of  the  auk  family,  charm  'tcrized 
by  a  bill  much  compressed  and  shorter  than 
the  head,  having  its  sides  transversely  fur- 
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rowed,  its  height  at  the  base  equal  to  the 
length,  ami  altogether  resembling  that  of  a 
parrot.  The  common  puffin  (F.  arctica), 
also  called  the  st-a-parrot,  is  about  12  inches 
long.  It  has  short  leys  placed  far  back,  so 


Common  Puffin  (FrakraUii  arctica). 

that  it  sits  upright  like  an  auk.  Though 
the  wings  are  short  it  flies  with  great  ra- 
pidity. It  lives  chiefly  upon  small  Crustacea 
and  fishes,  but  from  the  great  strength  of 
the  bill  it  is  able  to  crush  larger  shell-fish. 
The  female  lays  one  egg  in  a  burrow  of  its 
own  formation,  or  in  clefts  in  rocks,  and 
sometimes  in  a  rabbit's  hole.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  arctic  and  northern  temperate  re- 
gions, and  is  met  with  in  great  numbers  on 
the  rocky  cliffs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Puffins  are  gregarious  and  migratory. 
There  is  also  a  genus  Puffinus,  but  it  con- 
tains birds  very  different  from  the  puffin. 
See  SHEARWATER.— 3.  A  kind  of  fungus;  a 
fuzzball;  a  puff-ball. 

Puffin -applet  (puf'in-ap-1),  n.  A  sort  of 
apple  so  called.  B.  J&tison. 

Puffiness  (puf'i-nes),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  turgid. 

Some  of  Voltaire's  pieces  are  so  swelled  with  this 
presumptuous  fHJfiness,  that  I  was  forced  into  abate- 
ments of  the  disposition  I  once  felt  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  generous  thinker.  Aaron  Hill. 

Puffing  (puf'ing),  a.  Given  to  puff  or  praise 
pompously  and  in  exaggerated  terms;  given 
to  praise  anything  above  its  due  merits ; 
bragging ;  boasting. 

Supported  by  collections  of  moneys,  by  fomenting 
of  vanities,  by  pujffing  intrigue  and  chicane. 

Carlylt. 

Pufftngly  (puf  ing-li),  adv.  In  a  puffing  man- 
ner. 

Puff-paste  (puf'past),  n.  In  cookery,  a  rich 
dough  for  making  the  light  friable  covers  of 
tarts,  &c. 

Puffy  (puf'i),  a.  1.  Swelled  with  air  or  any 
soft  matter ;  tumid  with  a  soft  substance ; 
as.  a  puffy  tumour.— 2.  Tumid;  turgid;  bom- 
bastic; as,  &  puffy  style. 

Your  puffy  discourse  is  a  heap  of  words  without 
any  weight.  SirJ,  Hay-ward. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound.  '  A 
puffy-faced  young  man,  who  filled  the  chair 
at  the  head  of  the  table.'  Dickens. 
Pug  (pug),  n.  [A  form  of  Puck  (which  see); 
applied  to  a  dog  or  monkey  it  means  literally 
a  goblin-like  creature.]  l.t  An  elf;  a  hob- 

fablin ;  sometimes  used  as  a  proper  name, 
uck.     'Such  as  we  pugs  and  hobgoblins 
call.'   Hei/wood.—  2.  A  monkey.    Gay.— 3.  A 
dwarf  variety  of  dog;  a  pug-dog. 
All  at  once  a  score  r&pitgs 
And  poodles  yell'd  within.          Tennyson. 

4-t  A  familiar  term  of  good  fellowship  or 
intimacy;  an  intimate;  a  crony. 

Good  fttg,  give  me  some  capon.        Marston. 
6.t  Chaff;  refuse  of  grain.     Holland. — 6.t  A 
punk;  a  prostitute;  a  strumpet.  Cotgrave. 
Pugaree,  Puggerie  ( pug'ar-e,  pug'er-i),  n. 
[Hind,  pagri,  a  turban.]    A  piece  of  muslin 
cloth  wound  round  a  hat  or  helmet  in  warm 
climates  or  very  warm  weather  to  protect 
the  head  by  warding  off  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Written  also  Pugree  and  Puggery. 

One  (slug)  struck  the  general's  helmet  and  lodged 
in  his  puggtrie.  Daily  News. 

Pug-dog  (pngMng),  n.  A  small  dog  which 
bears  a  miniature  resemblance  to  the  bull- 
dog. It  is  characterized  by  great  timidity 
and  gentleness,  is  often  very  affectionate 
and  good-natured,  and  is  only  kept  as  a  pet. 

Pug-faced  (pug'fast),  a.  Having  a  monkey- 
like  face. 

Puggeredt  (puc'erd),  re.  Puckered.  'The 
red  puggered  attire  of  the  turkey.'  Dr.  II. 
More. 

Puggery  (png'er-i),  n.    See  PUGAREE. 

Puggi  (pug'i),  n.  In  India,  a  detective  who 
follows  up  the  pug  or  footmark;  one  whose 


business  it  is  to  trace  thieves,  &c.,  by  their 
footsteps. 

Pugging  (pug'ing),  n.  1.  The  process  of 
mixing  and  working  clay  for  bricks,&c.  — 2.  In 
arch,  any  composition  laid  under  the, boards 
of  a  floor,  or  on  partition  walls,  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  sound. 

Pugging  t  (pug'ing),  a.    Thieving. 

A  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge    .     .    . 
Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge.        Shak, 

Pugh  (po),  exclam.  A  word  used  in  con- 
tempt or  disdain. 

Pugilt  (pu'jil),  n.  [L.  pugillus,  pugillum,  a 
handful.]  As  much  as  is  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers. 

Take  violets  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar.  Bacon. 

Pugilism  (pu'jil-izm),  n.  [From  L.  pugil,  a 
boxer,  pugilist;  same  stem  as  pugnus,  a  fist, 
pugna,  a  fight  (whence  pugnacious).}  The 
practice  of  boxing  or  fighting  with  the  fist. 

Pugilist  (pu'jil-ist),  n.  A  boxer;  one  who 
fights  with  his  fists. 

Pugilistic  (pu-jil-ist'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
boxing  or  fighting  with  the  fist. 

Pug-mill  (pug'mil),  n.  A  machine  for  mix- 
ing and  tempering  clay.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  iron  cylinder,  generally  set  upright, 
with  a  revolving  shaft  in  the  line  of  its 
axis,  carrying  several  knives  projecting  from 
it  at  right  angles.  These  are  arranged  iu  a 
spiral  manner  round  the  shaft,  and  have 
their  edges  somewhat  depressed.  The  clay 
is  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft  it  is  brought 
within  the  action  of  the  knives,  by  which  it 
is  cut  and  kneaded  in  its  downward  pro- 
gress, and  finally  forced  out  through  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

Pugnacious  (pug-na'shus),  a.  [L.  pugnax, 
pugnacis,  from  pugna,  a  fight.  See  Pi'GJL- 
ISM.]  Disposed  to  fight;  inclined  to  fight- 
ing; quarrelsome;  fighting;  as,  A  very  pug- 
nacious fellow ;  a  pugnacious  disposition. 
'A  furious,  pugnacious  pope,  as  Julius  II.' 
Barrow. 

Pugnaciously  (pug-na'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
pugnacious  manner. 

Pugnaciousness  (pug-na'shus-iies),  n. 
Same  as  Pugnacity.  [Rare.] 

Pugnacity  (pug-nas'i-ti),  n.  Inclination  to 
fignt;  quarrelsomeness.  'Keeping  alive  a 
natural  pugnacity  of  character.'  Motley. 

Pug-nose  (pug'noz),  n.    A  snub-nose. 

Pug-nosed  (pug'uozd),  a.  Having  a  short 
and  thick  nose. 

Pug-piles  (pug'pilz),n.  pi.  Piles  mortised 
into  each  other  by  a  dovetail  joint.  They 
are  also  called  Dove-tailed  Piles. 

Pug-piling  (pug'pil-ing),  n.  A  mode  of  fix- 
ing piles  by  mortising  them  into  each  other 
by  a  dove-tail  joint.  Also  termed  Dove-tailed 
Piling. 

Pugree  (pug're),  n.    See  PUGAREE. 

Pun  (po),  interj.    Same  as  Pugh.    Shak. 

Puir  (pur),  a.     Poor.     [Scotch.] 

Puisne  (pu'ne),  a.  [O.Fr.  puisne,  from  puts, 
after,  from  L.  pout,  afterwards,  and  ne,  L. 
natus,  born.]  1.  In  law,  younger  or  inferior 
in  rank.  The  several  judges  and  barons  of 
the  divisions  of  the  high  court  of  justice, 
other  than  the  chiefs,  are  called  puisne 
judges. — 2.f  Later  in  time  and  the  like.  'A 
puisne  date.'  Sir  M.  Hale. — 3.t  Same  as 
Puny.  'A puisne  tilter.'  Shak. 

Puisne  (pu'ne),  n.  A  junior;  an  inferior; 
specifically,  in  law,  a  judge  of  inferior  rank. 

Puisny  (pii'ni),  a.  Younger;  inferior;  puisne. 
Shak.  [Rare.]  • 

Puissance  (pu'is-ans),  n.  [From  puissant.] 
1.  Power;  strength;  might;  force.  'Arrived 
to  pith  &nd  puissance,''  Shak. 

And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space, 

And  thro'  the  puissance  of  his  table  round, 

Drew  all  their  petty  princes  under  him.     Tennyson. 

2.t  An  armed  force.  'Draw  our  puissance 
together.'  Shak. 

Puissant  (pu'is-ant),a.  [Fr.  puissant,  power- 
ful :  formed  as  if  from  a  participle  possens, 
from  L.  posse,  to  be  able.  See  POTENT.] 
Powerful;  strong;  mighty;  forcible;  as,  a 
puissant  prince  or  empire.  'These  puissant 
legions/  Milton. 

Puissantly  (pu'is-ant-li),  adv.  In  a  puissant 
manner;  powerfully;  with  great  strength. 

Puissantness  (pxVis-ant-nes),  n.   Puissance. 

Puist,  Puistie  (pust,  pus'ti),a.  [O.Fr.  poest, 
the  rankof  yeoman.]  In  easy  circumstances; 
snug:  applied  to  persons  in  the  lower  ranks 
who  have  made  money.  [Scotch.] 

Puit  t  (put),  n.  [Fr.  puits,  a  well.]  A  spring;  a 
well;  a  fountain ;  a  streamlet.  'Thepuits  flow- 
ing from  the  fountainsof  life.*  Jer.  Taylor. 

Puke  (puk),  v.i.  pret.  puked;  ppr.  puking. 


[Akin  G.  spucken,  to  spit.]  1.  To  vomit;  to 
eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  'The 
infant,  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's 
arms.'  Shak.  —  2.  To  sicken;  to  be  disgusted. 

He  sure  is  greasy-stomached,  that  must  pet,  and 
puke,  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance.  Felthant. 

Puke  (puk),  v.  t.     To  vomit;  to  throw  up;  to 

eject  from  the  stomach. 
Puke  (puk),  7i.     A  vomit;  a  medicine  which 

excites  vomiting. 
Puket  (P«k),  a.    Of  a  dark  colour,  said  to 

be  between  black  and  russet. 
Puker  (puk'er),  n.    1.  One  who  pukes  or  vo- 

mits.— 2.  A  medicine  causing  vomiting. 
Puke-stocking  (piik'stok-ing),  a.    Having 

stockings  of  the  colour  puke.    Shak.    See 

PUKE,  a. 
Pulchritude  (pul'kri-tud),  n.    [L.  pulchri- 

tudo,   from  pulcher,   beautiful.]     Beauty  ; 

handsomeness;  grace;  comeliness. 

Pulchritude  is  conveyed  by  the  outer  senses  unto 
the  soul,  but  a  more  intellectual  faculty  is  that  which 
relishes  it.  Dr.  H.  Mart. 

Pule  (pul),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  puled;  ppr.  puling. 
[Fr.  piauler,  to  make  the  cry  represented 
by  the  syllable  piau,  to  pule  ;  an  imitative 
word.  Comp.  Fr.  miauler,  to  mewl,  to  mew.  ] 
1.  To  cry  like  a  chicken.  —  2.  To  whine  ;  to 
cry  as  a  complaining  child;  to  whimper. 
Puler  (purer),  n.  One  that  pules  or  whines; 
a  weak  person. 

Pulex  (pu'leks),  n.    [L,  a  flea.]    A  genus  of 
apterous  insects,  consisting  of  the  various 
species  of  fleas.    See  FLEA  and  PULICID.S. 
PuliC  (pu'lik),  n.   In  bot.  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Pulicaria;  fleabane. 

Pulicaria  (pu-li-ka'ri-a),n.  [L.  pulex,  pulicis, 
a  flea.]  Fleabane,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Composite,  sub-order  Corymbifene. 
P.  dysenterica  (common  fleabane)  has  its 
generic  and  its  popular  name  from  the  sup- 
posed virtue  of  its  smoke  in  driving  away 
fleas,  and  its  trivial  name  from  its  efficacy 
in  curing  dysentery,  the  Russian  soldiers 
in  the  expedition  to  Persia  under  Marshal 
Keith  having  been  cured  by  it. 
Pulicene  (pu'li-sen),  a.  Relating  to  fleas; 
pulicous. 

PllliCidse  (pu-Iis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  pulex,  puli- 
cia,  a  flea,  and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]  The  fleas, 
a  family  of  insects  co- 
extensive with  the  order 
Aphaniptera,  parasitic 
upon  different  animals. 
The  wings  are  rudimen- 
tary and  in  the  form  of 
scales.  The  larva  of  the 
common  flea  is  an 

W1*1  (f?°tless)  grub, 

which  spins  a  cocoon 
for  itself,  whence  the 
imago  emerges  in  about 
a  fortnight.  The  genus 
Pulex  is  the  type,/*,  irritans  being  the  com- 
mon flea.  The  genus  Sarcopsylla  contains 
the  chigoe. 

Pulicose.t  Pulicoust  (puli-koz,  pu'li-kus),a. 
[L.pidicosuSjfTompulex,  a  flea.]  Abounding 
with  fleas. 

Puling  (pul'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Crying  like  a 
chicken;  whining.  '  Awretched»HJm</fool.' 
Shak.—  2.  Infantine;  childish;  trifling. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  heart  to*  puling  love-tales. 

Puling  (pul'ing),  n.  A  cry  as  of  a  chicken  ; 
a  whining. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirp- 
ings  or  pulings.  Bacon. 

Pulingly  (pul'mg-li),  adv.  In  a  'puling 
manner  ;  with  whining  or  complaint. 
Beau.  «fc  Fl. 

Pulkha  (pul'ka),  n.    A  Laplander's  travelling 


Anterior  portion  of 

Common  Flea. 

an,  Scales  represent- 

ing  wings. 


sledge.   It  is  somewhat  like  a  boat,  made  of 
light  materials,  and  is  covered  with  reindeer 


ch,  c/tain;      eh,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  u>Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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skin.  It  U  dragged  by  a  tingle  reindeer, 
and  Is  used  for  journeying  over  the  snow  in 
winter. 

Pull  (P«l),  ••«•  (*•  s"-  pullian,  to  pull ;  L  O. 
pultn,  to  pick,  to  pluck,  to  pull.  Connections 
doubtful  )  1.  To  draw ;  to  draw  toward  one 
or  make  an  effort  to  draw;  to  draw  forcibly ; 
to  tug;  to  haul:  opposed  to  j>wA.  'So  hangs, 
and  Tolls,  and  weeps  upon  me;  so  hales,  and 
pulU  me.'  Ska*. 

Then  he  pat  forth  his  hand  and  took  her  and  /»//«* 
her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark.  Gen.  vni.  9. 

1  To  pluck;  to  gather  by  the  hand;  as,  to 
pull  fruit;  topii/(  tlax. 

He)orito/i«aUieripen'dpear.          Drytm. 

S  To  tear ;  to  rend ;  to  draw  apart :  but  In 
this  sense  followed  by  some  qualifying  word 
orpbnte;iut,tapullinpieeei;U>pullaiunder 
or  apart  '  Fearing  lest  Paul  should  have 
lx*n  pulled  in  piece*.'  AcU  xxlil.  10.  —  4.  To 
Impress  by  a  printing  press.  5  To  move  by 
drawingorpulling;  as,  topuflabell;  to/mMa 
boat.  'Topull  Lady  Cramiy  and  her  daughter 
down  the  river.'  T.Hook—Topulldouin,(a) 
to  demolish  or  take  in  pieces  by  separating 
the  parts ;  as,  to  pull  down  a  house.  ' 

Ptttl  not  dinvn  my  palace-towers,  that  are 
So  Ughtly.  beautifully  built.  Tmttyton. 

(6)  To  demolish ;  to  subvert ;  to  destroy. 

In  political  affairs,  as  well  as  mechanical,  it  is  easier 
to  /*//  davn  than  to  build  up.  Hmxll, 

(e)  To  bring  down ;  to  degrade ;  to  humble. 
To  raise  the  wretched  and/M//  dawn  the  proud. 

— To  pull  dourn  a  »ide,  to  cause  the  loss  or 
hazard  of  the  party  or  side  with  which  a 
person  plays. 

If  I  hold  your  card  I  shall  pttll  doTvn  thr  stiff, 
I  am  not  good  at  the  game.  Masiinytr. 

—  To  pull  off.  to  separate  by  pulling;  to 
pluck ;  also,  to  take  off  without  force ;  as, 
to  iiiiU  off  a  coat  or  hat. 

Putt  off.  full  off.  the  broach  of  gold. 

And  ding  the  diamond  necklace  by.     Ttnnyion. 

—  Topull  on,  to  draw  on ;  as,  toptill  on  boots. 

—  To pull  out,  to  draw  out;  to  extract. — To 
pull  up,  (a)  to  pluck  up ;  to  tear  up  by  the 
roots ;  hence,  to  extirpate ;  to  eradicate ;  to 
destroy. 

They  shall  no  more  be  futltj  itf  out  of  their  land 
which  I  have  given  them.  Am.  ix.  15. 

(6)  To  stimulate;  to  rouse  or  induce  to  make 
greater  exertion,  (c)  To  administer  a  severe 
reproof  or  admonition  to.  [Colloq]  (rf)To 
apprehend  or  cause  to  be  apprehended  and 
taken  before  a  court  of  justice.  [Colloq) 
(*)  To  stop  by  means  of  the  reins ;  as,  to 

S 'til  up  A  horse  when  driving  or  riding. 
ence,  (/)  to  stop  in  any  course  of  conduct! 
especially  In  a  bad  course.  —  To  pull  the  long 
boa,  to  exaggerate ;  to  lie  boastingly.  [This 
phrase  probably  had  its  origin  when  our  fore- 
fathers used  bows  in  war.  in  persons  vaunting 
the  length  and  strength  of  the  bows  they  had 
pulled  ]  -ropM(/oii«(AroMjA.tohelpthrough 
a  difficulty  or  extricate  from  a  difficulty. 

The  client,  shaking  hands,  beseeches  Mr.  V  to  do 
his  utmost  lofutllttm  ttrotie*  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Pull  (pul),  t  i.  To  give  a  pull ;  to  tug;  to  exert 
strength  In  drawing;  as.  to  ;m«  at  a  rope. 
-  To  pull  apart,  to  separate  or  break  by 
pulling:  as.  a  rope  vim  pull  apart  —  Topull 
through,  to  gel  through  any  undertaking  with 
difficulty;  just  to  manage 

I  shall  be  all  right.  1  shall //,//Mn>v*.  my  dear. 

-To  pull  tip,  to  draw  the  reins ;  to  stop  in 
riding  or  driving ;  to  halt 
PuLHpul).  n.    1  Theactof  pullingordrawlng 
with  foirc ;  an  effort  to  move  by  drawing 
toward  one;  a  pluck;  a  shake;  a  twitch.— 
2.  A  contest;  astruggle.  •  This  wrestling  pull 
between  Corineus  and  Gogmagog  '    Carevt. 
That  which  Is  pulled :  specifically,  (o)  the 
lever  of  a  counter  pump  or  beer-pull ;  (o)  the 
knob  and  stem  of  a  door-bell ;  (c)  in  print- 
f7.  a  single  Impression. — 4.  A  hap;  a  ven- 
ture; a  chance:  hence,  an  advantage;  as  to 
h«ve  the  pull  over  one.    •  What  a  pull,  that 
Itslle-ln-bed.'    T  Hughe,     [Colloq] 
lie  is  in  the  habit  of  pa^ng  .  night  in  Jerrnyn 

?h"'^T,n.oruoE ie  c*"i^caKs 

6  The  act  of  rowing  a  boat ;  an  excursion  in  a 

boat  with  oars. 
PulUlte,*   n.      [Pr.  paulailU.  ]     Poultry. 

Homaunt  of  the  Kate. 
Pullback  (pnl-bak).  n.  That  which  keeps  one 

back  or  restrains  from  proceeding;  a  draw. 
i  *. 


. 

aversions  to  our  good  inclinations 

Dr.  y.  SrM. 


Pullen  t  (pul'en),  n.   [See  PULLET.  J  Poultry. 

What  have  you  to  do  with/u&fw  or  partridge? 
«iau.  £•  Ft. 

Puller  (pul'er),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

pulls. 
PuUet(pul'et),  n.   [Fr.  poulette,  dim.  of poule, 

a  hen,  L.  L.  /iiillii.fem.  .fnim  L  puUut.A young 

animal, a  young  fowl.a  word  cog.  with  E./ooJ. 

Of  same  origin  are  poult,  poultry.  ]   A  young 

hen  or  chicken. 
Pullet -sperm  (pul'et-  sperm),   n.     The 

albuminous  cords  which  unite  the  yolk  of 

the  egg  to  the  white ;  treadle. 

Ill  no  futtft-tftrm  in  my  brcwage.          SHaik. 

PtHley  (piil'i),  n.  pi  Pulleys  (pul'iz).  [in 
form  from  Fr.  poulie,  a  pulley,  which  itself 
is  from  L.G.  pulen,  to  pull,  or  E.  pull;  but 
really  rather  from  O.  E.  puleyne,  a  pulley, 
from  Fr.  poulain,  a  foal  or  colt,  then  a  slide 
or  other  contrivance  for  letting  down  casks 
Into  a  cellar,  then  the  rope  by  which  the 
casks  were  lowered,  and  finally  a  pulley 
rope,  poulain  being  from  L.  L.  pullanvtt, 
from  L.  pullu»,  the  young  of  an  animal. 
Cog.  with  E.  foal.  The  names  of  the  horse, 
ass,  goat,  and  other  animals  are  given  in 
different  languages  to  various  mechanical 
contrivances.  Comp.  horse,  a  kind  of  frame, 
Gr.  oiio8,  an  ass.  a  crane,  a  pulley,  and  E. 
crane,  L.  ffnu,  Gr  geranos,  with  the  double 
sense  of  bird  and  mechanical  contrivance 
in  all  the  three  languages.]  1.  A  small 
wheel  movable  about 
an  axle,  and  having 
a  groove  cut  in  its 
circumference  over 
which  a  cord  passes. 
The  axle  is  supported 
by  a  kind  of  case  or 
box  called  the  block, 
which  may  either  be 
movable  or  flxed  to 
a  firm  support.  The 
pulley  is  one  of  the  six 
simple  machines  or 
mechanical  powers, 

and  is  used  for  raising  weights.  A  single  pul- 
ley serves  merely  to  change  the  direction  of 
motion, but  several  of  them  may  be  combined 
in  various  ways,  by  which  a  mechanical  ad- 
vantage or  purchase  is  gained,  greater  or  less 
according  to  their  uuml>er  and  the  mode  of 
combination.  The  advantage  gained  by  any 
combination  or  system  of  pul- 
leys is  readily  computed  by 
comparing  the  velocity  of 
the  weight  raised  with  that  of 
the  moving  power,  according 
to  the  principle  of  virtual 
velocities.  The  friction,  how- 
ever, in  the  pulley  is  great, 
particularly  when  many  of 
them  are  combined  together. 
A  pulley  is  said  to  be  flxed 
when  the  block  in  which  it 
turns  is  flxed.  and  it  is  said 
to  be  movable  when  the  block 
is  movable.  In  the  single  flxed  pulley 
(flg.  1)  there  is  no  mechanical  advantage,  the 
power  and  weight  l>eing  equal.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  with 
equal  amis.  In  the  single  movable  pulley 
(flg.  2)  where  the  cords  are  parallel  there 
is  a  mechanical  advantage,  there  being 


Fig.  4. 


an  equilibrium  when  the  power  Is  to  the 
weight  as  1  to  2.  It  may  be  considered  as  a 
lever  of  the  second  kind,  in  which  the  dis- 
tance of  the  power  from  the  fulcrum  is 


t.  far.  tat.  fall;       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


double  that  of  the  weight  from  the  fulcrum 
In  a  system  of  pulleys  (figs.  3.  4)  in  «iu,  I, 
the  same  string  passes  round  any  number 
of  pulleys,  and  the 
parts  of  it  beU 
pulleys  are  parallel, 
there  is  an  equilibrium 
when  the  power  1s  to 
the  weight  as  1  to  the 
number  of  strings  at 
the  lower  block.  In  a 
system  in  which  each 
pidley  hangs  by  a  sep- 
arate cord  (flg.  5)  and 
the  strings  are  parallel 
there  is  an  equilibrium 
when  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  as  1  to  that 
power  of  2  whose  Index 
is  the  number  of  mov- 
able pulleys.  Whatever 
be  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  pul- 
leys and  of  the  rope* 
the  principle  of  all  pulleys  is  the  same, 
namely,  the  transmission  of  the  tension  of 
a  rope  without  sensible  diminution  so  as  to 
obviate  the  loss  of  force  consequent  on 
rigidity.  This  term  is  used  indifferently  to 
denote  either  a  single  sheave  or  the  compieti 
block  and  its  sheaves.  See  BLOCK.-  2  In 
mach.  a  wheel,  generally  with  a  nearly  flat 
face,  which  being  placed  upon  a  shaft  trans- 
mits power  to  or  from  the  different  part* 
of  machinery,  or  changes  the  direction  of 
motion  by  means  of  a  belt  or  band  whirh 
runs  over  it.— Font  pulley,  one  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  shaft  from  which  it  receives 
or  to  which  it  communicates  motion. — LOOM 
pulley,  one  running  free  on  the  shaft  to 
receive  the  belt  and  allow  it  still  to  traverse 
without  being  affected  by  or  affecting  the 
motion  of  the  shafting. — Speed  pulley,  one 
communicating  varying  speeds  with  a  given 
rate  of  motion  of  the  belt  or  cord;  a  cone- 
pulley  (which  see).  —  Sliding  pulley,  one 
placed  upon  a  shaft  so  as  to  slide  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  it:  used  for  coupling 
and  disengaging  machinery. 
Pulley  (pwl'l).  u.«.  To  raise  or  hoist  with  a 
pulley  '  toeing  pulleyed  np.'  Howell.  [Rare.] 
Pulley -mortise  (pnl'i-mor-tis),  n.  The 
same  as  Chanf-iiufTtine  (which  see). 
Pulley-stone  (pul'i-ston),  n.  In  geol  a 
name  familiarly  given  to  thesiliceous  pulley- 
like  casts  or  moulds  of  the  joints  and  stems 
of  encrinites.  They  occur  in  the  coal-mea- 
sures. 

Pulllcat,  Pullcat  (pul'i-kat),  n.    A  kind  of 
coloured,  chequered,  silk  handkerchief. 
Pullman-car  (pul'man-karX  n.    A  luxuri- 
ously fitted  up  railway  carriage  of  a  par- 
ticular build,  for  the  use  of  which  an  extra 
chr.rge    is  made,  and  which   is    specially 
adapted  for  sleeping  in. 
Pullulate  (pullu-lat),  v.i.    (L.  pullulo,  from 
pullut,  a  shoot.]    To  germinate;  to  bud. 
•The pullulating  evil '    Warburton.  (Rare) 
Pullulation  (piil-lu-la'shon),  n.    The  act 
of  germinating  or  budding.    [Rare.] 

These  were  the  generations  vt  fttlliilatient  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  nature.  Dr.  H.  Mori. 

Pulmobranchlata  (pul-md-brang/ki-a"ta), 
n.  pi.  [L.  pttltno,  a  lung,  and  Gr.  branchia. 
a  gill.  ]  An  order  of  gasteropod  molluscs  In 
which  the  respiratory  organ  is  a  cavity 
formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  mantle  by 
its  margin  to  the  neck  of  the  animal.  The 
walls  of  this  cavity,  which  has  one  opening 
to  the  right,  are  ridged,  the  blood-vessels 
whose  contents  are  to  be  aerated  being  freely 
distributed  beneath  the  delicate  membrane: 
it  is  a  lung  adapted  for  aerial  respiration. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  terrestrial: 
some  live  on  the  banks  of  fresh  waters,  and 
some  on  the  sea-banks.  The  genera  Limnn, 
Planorbls,  Auricula,  Helix,  Umax,  Ac.,  be- 
long to  this  order. 

Pulmobranchiate  (purm6-brang"kl-at).  n. 
and  a.  One  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pulnio- 
branchiata. 

Pulmogasteropoda   ( pul'mo-gas-ter-op''"- 
daX  n.  ///     [L.  pulmo,  a  lung,  Gr.  <j" 
gagteroit,  the  belly,  and  j>mm,  podot,  a  foot.  ] 
Same  as  J'ultiiobranchiata. 

Pulmograda(pul-in6-gra'da).n.pJ.  [Lp»/;.M>. 
a  lung,  and  gradivr,  to  advance.]  A  name 
which  used  to  be  given  to  a  tribe  of  acale- 
phans,  including  those  gelatinous  species 
which  swim  by  the  contraction  of  the  vascu- 
lar margin  of  the  disc-shaped  body,  the  latter 
being  regarded  M  performing  tin-  functions 
of  a  kind  of  lung.  The  term  included  those 
animals  commonly  known  as  Medusa?. 


oil,  pound;        u.  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  fe* 
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Pulmograde  (pul'mo-grad),  n.  A  member 
of  tin.'  I'ulrnograda. 

Pulmograde  (pul'mo-grad),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Pulmognd*;  moving  like  a 
pulmograde  by  the  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
•  list-. 

Pulmqnaria  (pul-m6-n;VH-a),  n.  [So  named 
from  its  supposed  medicinal  properties  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs;  L.  pttlino,  a  lung.] 

1.  A  genus  of  North  American  and  European 
perennial  plants.     See  LUNGWORT. -2.  An 
order  of  arachnidans,  including  those  which 
breathe    by  pulmonary  saca  or  lungs,  as 
spiders,  crab-spiders,  &c. 

Pulmonary  (pul'mon-a-ri),  a.  [L.  pulmon- 
arius,fi'omputmo,pulmonia,a\\ing.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  lungs;  affecting  the  lungs;  as, 
a  pulmonary  disease  or  consumption;  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Arbuthnot. — 2.  Belong- 
ing or  pertaining  to  the  arachnidan  order 
Pulmonaria.  '  Pulmonary  arauhnidans.  ' 
Pop.  Encif. 

Pulmonary  (pul'mon-a-Ti),  n.  Lungwort 
(which  see). 

Pulmonata  (pul-mo-na'ta),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Pulmobranchiata. 

Pulmonate  (pul'mon-at),  a.  Possessing 
lungs ;  having  organs  that  act  as  lungs ;  as, 
the  pulmonate  molluscs. 

Pulmonibranchiata  ( pul  'mon-i-brang'ki- 
a"ta),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Pulmobranchiata. 

Pulmonibranchiate  (pul'mon-i-brang"ki- 
at),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Pulmobranchiate. 

Pulmonlc  (pul-mon'ik\  a.  [Fr.  pulmonique, 
from  L.  pulmo,  a  lung.]  Same  as  Pulmon- 
ary. Harvey. 

PuimpniC  (pul-mon'ik),  n.  1.  A  medicine 
for  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Dunglison.  — 

2.  One  affected  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Pitlmonicks  are  subject  to  consumptions,  and  the 
old  to  asthmas.  Arbuthnot. 

Pulmonlfer  (pul'mon-i-fer),  n.  [L.  pulmo, 
pulmonis,  a  lung,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  An 
animal  having  lungs;  specifically,  a  member 
of  the  Pulmonifera. 

Pulmonifera  (pul-mo-nif'er-a),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Pulmobranchiata. 

Pulmoniferous  (pul-mo-nif'er-us),  a.  Pos- 
sessing lungs,  or  organs  which  act  as  such ; 
belonging  to  the  Pulmonifera. 

Pulmonigrada  (ptU'mo-nl-gri"da),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  Pulmograda. 

Pulp  (pulp),  n.  .  [Fr.  pulpe,  from  L.  pulpa, 
fleshy  substance,  pulp.]  A  moist  slightly 
cohering  mass,  consisting  of  soft  undissolved 
animal  or  vegetable  matter;  specifically, 

(a)  the  soft,  succulent  part  of  fruit;  as,  the 
pulp  of  an  orange. 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind. 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 
Milton. 

(b)  The  material  from  which  paper  is  manu- 
factured after  it  is  reduced  to  a  soft  uniform 
mass,    (c)  The  soft  vascular  substance  richly 
supplied  with  nerves  in  the  interior  of  a 
tooth. 

Pulp  (pulp),  v.t.  1.  To  make  into  pulp.— 
2.  To  deprive  of  the  pulp  or  pulpy  sub- 
stance. 

The  other  mode  is  to  pulp  the  coffee  immediately 
as  it  comes  from  tlie  tree.  By  a  simple  machine  a 
man  will/»^  a  bushel  in  a  minute.  Bryan  Ed-wards. 

Pulp  (pulp),  v.i.  To  be  or  to  become  ripe 
and  juicy  like  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

A  kiss  should  bud  upon  the  tree  of  love, 
And/«//  and  ripen  richer  every  hour,      Keats. 

Pulpatoonf  (pul- pa- to' n'),  n.  A  kind  of  de- 
licate confectionery  or  cake,  probably  made 
from  the  pulp  of  fruits.  Narex. 

Pulper  (pulp'er),  n.  A  machine  for  reducing 
roots,  as  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  &c.,  to  a 
pulp;  a  root-pulper. 

Pulpiness  (pul'pi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing pulpy. 

Pulpit  (p\il'pit),  n.  [L.  pulpitum,  a  scaffold, 
stage,  desk.]  1.  An  elevated  place  or  in- 
closed stage  in  a  church,  in  which  the 
preacher  stands.  Pulpits  in  modern  churches 
are  generally  of  wood,  but  in  ancient  times 
they  were  often  made  of  stone,  and  richly 
carved.  Pulpits  were  also  sometimes  erected 
on  the  outside  of  churches  as  well  as  with- 
in.—2.  A  movable  desk,  from  which  dispu- 
tants pronounced  their  dissertations,  and 
authors  recited  their  works. 

Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place, 
And  in  \\\e  ptilpie,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral.  Shak. 

Pulpit  is  frequently  used  adjectively,  and 
signifying  belonging,  pertaining,  or  suitable 
to  the  pulpit ;  as,  pulpit  eloquence;  pulpit 
oratory. —The  pulpit,  preachers  generally; 


the  public  teaching  iu  churches;  as,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  press. 


Stone  Pulpit,  Buckenham,  Norfolk. 

Pulpit  (pul'plt),  v.t  To  place  in  or  supply 
with  a  pulpit.  [Rare.] 

Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
Christian  knowledge,  that  men  should  sit  all  their  life 
long  at  the  feet  of  a  pulpited  divine.  Milton. 

Pulpiteer  (pul-pit-eY),  n.  A  preacher  in 
contempt. 

To  chapel ;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer, 
Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men, 
Announced  the  coining  doom,  and  fulminated 
Against  the  scarlet  woman  and  her  creed. 

Tennyson. 

Pulpitert  (pul'pit-er),  n.  One  who  preaches 
from  a  pulpit;  a  preacher. 

0  most  gentle  pttlpiterl  what  tedious  homily  of 
love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal. 

Shak. 

1  have  many  thanks  to  give  you,  that  you  so  quaintly 
.1  • !    Kiit  me  how  variously  the  pulse  of  \.\\vpulpiters 
beat  in  your  town.  llmuell. 

Pulpitical  (pul-pit'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  pulpit;  suited  to  the  pulpit. 
[Rare.] 

Pulpltically  (puVpit'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  suited  to  the  pulpit.  Chesterfield. 
[Rare.] 

Pulpltish  (pul'pit-ish),  a.  Smacking  of  the 
pulpit;  like  a  pulpit  performance. 

Pulpitry  (pul'pit-ri),  n.  Teaching  such  as 
that  from  the  pulpit ;  preaching.  '  Mere 
pulpitry. '  Milton. 

Pulpous  (pulp'us),  a.  [L.  pulposus.  See 
PULP.]  Consisting  of  pulp  or  resembling  it; 
pulpy. 

The  redstreak's  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines. 

y.  Philips. 

Pulpousness  (pulp'us-ues),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  pulpous ;  softness  and 
moistness. 

Pulp-Strainer  (pulp'stran-er),  n.  A  sieve 
for  straining  pulp;  specifically,  a  sieve  for 
this  purpose  used  in  paper-making. 

Pulpy  (pulp'I),  a.  Like  pulp  ;  soft ;  fleshy ; 
succulent ;  as,  the  pulpy  covering  of  a  nut ; 
the  pulpy  substance  of  a  peach  or  cherry. 
Arbuthnot. 

Pulque  (pul'ka),  n.  [Sp.]  A  vinous  Mexi- 
can beverage  obtained  by  fermenting  the 
juice  of  the  various  species  of  the  agave.  It 
resembles  cider,  but  has  an  odour  similar 
tu  putrid  meat. 

Pulsate  (pul'sat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  pulsated; 
ppr.  pulsating.  [L.  pulso,pulsatum,  to  beat, 
from  pello,  pulsum,  to  drive  (whence  expel, 
compel,  impulse,  &c.).]  To  beat  or  throb. 

The  heart  of  a  viper  or  frog  will  continue  to  pul- 
sate long  after  it  is  taken  from  the  body.  Darwin. 

Pulsatile  (pul'sa-tll),  a.  [L.  pulxatilis,  from 
pnho,  to  beat.]  1.  Played  on  by  beating; 
intended  to  be  played  on  by  beating;  as,  a 
pulsatile  instrument  of  music,  such  as  the 
drum  or  tabor. — 2.  In  med.  beating  as  a 
pulse;  throbbing:  applied  to  tumours. 

Pulsatilla  (pul-sa-til'la),  n.  The  pasque- 
flower (which  see). 

Pulsation  (pul-sa'shon),  n.  [L.  pulsatio. 
See  PULSATE.]  1.  The  beating  or  throbbing 
of  the  heart  or  of  an  artery,  in  the  process 
of  carrying  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
a  beat  of  the  pulse;  a  throb. 

This  pulsation  involves  an  augmentation  of  the 
capacity  of  that  portion  of  the  artery  in  which  it  is 
observed,  and  it  would  seem  to  the  touch  as  if  this 
were  chiefly  effected  by  an  increase  of  diameter.  It 
seems  frilly  proved,  however,  that  the  increased  capa- 
city is  chiefly  given  by  the  elongation  of  the  artery, 
which  is  lifted  from  its  bed  at  each  pulsation,  and 
when  previously  straight  becomes  curved;  the  im- 
pression made  upon  tlie  finger  by  such  displacement 
not  being  distinguishable  from  that  which  results  from 
the  dilatation  of  the  tube  in  diameter.  Dr.  Carpenter. 


2.  A  beat  or  stroke  by  which  some  medium 
is  affected,  as  in  the  propagation  of  sound. 

3.  In  civil  law,  a  beating  without  pain. 
The  Cornelian  law,  'de  injuriis,'  prohibited  pul- 
sation as  well  as  verberation,  distinguishing  verbera- 
tion  which  was  accompanied  with  pain,  from  pulsa- 
tion which  was  attended  with  none.       Blackstone. 

Pulsative  (pul'sa-tiv),  a.  Beating;  throb- 
bing. 

Pulsator  (pul'sat-er),  n.   A  beater;  a  striker. 

Pulsatory  (pul'sa-to-ri),  a.  Capable  of  pul- 
sating or  beating;  throbbing,  as  the  heart 
and  arteries.  'An  inward,  pungent,  and 
pulsatory  ache  within  the  skull.'  Wotton. 

Pulse  (puls),  n.  [Fr.  ponls,  L.  pulsun,  a  heat- 
ing, from  pello,  pulsum,  to  drive.]  1.  In 
phyfdol.  the  beating  or  throbbing  of  the 
heart  or  blood-vessels,  especially  of  the  ar- 
teries. (See  extract  under  PULSATION,  1.) 
In  childhood  the  healthy  pulse  registers 
100  to  110  beats  a  minute;  in  youth  about 
90;  in  maturity  about  75;  while  in  old  age 
it  sinks  to  about  60  and  even  less.  In  females 
it  is  somewhat  higher,  and  during  certain 
fevers  it  sometimes  reaches  140  beats  per 
minute.  This  motion  is  strongest  in  tlie 
heart,  and  from  it  is  propagated  through  all 
the  minutest  branches  of  the  arteries.  In 
those  which  lie  immediately  under  the  skin 
it  can  be  felt  with  the  finger,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  radial  artery,  the  pulsation  of  which 
is  very  perceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  state 
of  the  pulse  is  therefore  an  indication  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  whole  arterial 
system,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  blood 
and  the  physical  functions  in  general. — 
2.  Any  measured,  regular,  or  rhythmical 
beat;  any  short,  quick  motion  regularly  re- 
peated, as  a  medium  in  the  transmission  of 
light,  sound,  Ac. ;  pulsation;  vibration.  'The 
measured  pulse  of  racing  oars.'  Tennyson. 

The  vibrations  or  pulses  of  this  medium,  that  they 
may  cause  the  alternate  fits  of  easy  transmission  and 
easy  reflexion,  must  be  swifter  than  light,  and  by  con- 
sequence above  700.000  times  swifter  than  sounds. 
Newton. 

—  To  feel  one's  pulse  (fig.),  to  sound  one's 
opinion;  to  try  or  to  know  one's  mind. 
Pulse  (puls),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  pulsed;  ppr. 
pulsing.    To  beat,  as  the  arteries  or  heart. 

The  heart  when  separated  wholly  from  the  body 
in  some  animals,  continues  still  lofiilse  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  Ray. 

Pulse  (puls),  v.t.  To  drive  by  a  pulsation 
of  tlie  heart.  [Rare.] 

Pulse  (puls),  n.  [From  L.  puls,  pottage- 
made  of  meal,  pulse,  tvc.  ]  Leguminous 
plants  or  their  seeds;  the  plants  whose  peri- 
carp is  a  legume,  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 

With  Elijah  he  partook. 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel,  at  his/w/jr.       Milton. 

Pulse-glass  (puls'glas),  n.  An  instrument 
intended  to  exhibit  the  ebullition  of  liquid 
at  low  temperatures,  constructed  like  a 
cryophorus  (which  see).  The  bulbs  are  con- 
nected by  a  slender  stem,  and  partially 
charged  with  water,  ether,  or  alcohol;  the 
supernatant  air  having  been  expelled  by 
boiling,  and  the  opening  hermetically  sealed 
by  a  blow-pipe.  By  grasping  one  of  the 
bulbs  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  cause  the 
formation  of  vapour  and  drive  the  liquid 
into  the  other  bulb,  producing  a  violent 
ebullition  in  the  latter.  E.  If.  Knight. 

Pulseless  (puls'les),  a.  Having  no  pulsa- 
tion. 

He  lay  a  full  half-hour  on  the  sofa,  death-cold,  and 
almost  pulseless.  Kingsley. 

Pulselessne&S  (pnls'les-nes),  n.  Failure  or 
cessation  of  the  pulse. 

Pulsific  (pnl-sifik),  a.  [L,  pulsus,  a  beat- 
ing, and  facio,  to  make.  ]  Exciting  the  pulse ; 
causing  pulsation.  [Rare.] 

Pulsimeter  (pul-sim'et-er),  n.  [I,,  pulsus, 
pulse,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  strength  or 
quickness  of  the  pulse. 

Pulsion  (pul'shon),  n.  [From  L.  pultrus,  a 
driving,  from  pello,  to  drive.]  The  act  of 
driving  forward:  in  opposition  to  suction  or 
traction.  [Rare.] 

Admit  it  might  use  the  motion  of  pulsion,  yet  it 
could  never  that  of  attraction.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pulsive  (pul'siv),  a.  Constraining;  compul- 
sory. 'The  pulxive  strain  of  conscience." 
Marston.  [Rare.] 

Pulsometer  (pul-som'et-er),  n.  [L.  pultun, 
pulse,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  raising  water,  especially  when  that 
liquid  is  mixed  with  solid  matter.  It  acts 
by  the  condensation  of  waste  steam  sent 
into  a  reservoir,  the  water  rushing  up  into 
the  vacuum  formed  by  the  condensation. 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  ^o;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  (Aen;      th,  £/iiu;    w,  uiig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


PTJLTACEOU8 

Pultaceoni  (pul-ta'shns),  a  [From  I. 
mil*,  imltit.  pottage.)  Macerated;  softened; 
nearly  flul.l 

Pulte.se,  t  PultH«t  (pul'tes.  paTtls),  n. 
1'oultice.  Holland. 

Pulu  (pu'lu).  n.  The  native  Hawaii  name 
for  the  tine  silky  fibres  of  one  or  more  spc- 
cln  of  tree-fern.  It  is  exported  and  iwecl 
for  the  stuffing  of  mattresses,  *c.  It  H 
largely  employed  by  the  mrgeoiu  of  Hol- 
lanil  as  a  styptic,  acting  mechankally  by  its 
creat  absorbent  powers,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced Into  t.iis  country  for  the  same  pur- 

Pulverable  (pul'ver-a-bl).  a.  [See  PFLVIR- 
I7.K  ]  Capable  of  being  pulverized  or  reduced 
to  fine  powder.  (Rare.) 

In  making  the  KrU  ink.  I  could  by  nitration  teparate 
•  pretty  More  of  a  bUck  fuJi«ra/>U  sul»tance  that 
remained  in  the  fire.  Btylt. 

Pulveraceous  (pul-ver-a'shus),  a.    In  bet. 

having  a  dusty  or  powdery  surface;  pulver- 

ul'-nt. 
Pulverate  (pul'ver-atX  r  t.  pret  A  pp.  pul- 

rerated;  ppr  piilrmitiny.     To  beat  or  re- 

duce  to  powder  or  dust  ;   to  pulverize. 

Pulvertn,  Pulverijae  (pul'ver-in),  n.   Ashes 

of  barilla 
Pulverlzable  (pnl'ver-Iz-a-bl),  a.    Capable 

of  lielng  pulverized. 
Pulverization  (purver-Iz-a"shon),  n.    The 

act  of  pulverizing  or  reducing  to  dust  or 

powder. 
Pulverize  (pul'ver-Iz),  c.t.  pret.  &  pp.  put- 

9triud;  ppr.  pulverizing.    [Kr.  pulveriser. 

from  L.  jnilvix,  puleerut,  powder.]    To  re- 

duce to  flue  powder,  as  by  beating,  grinding, 

Ac. 

The  whole  mixture  will  shoot  into  fine  crystals, 
that  seem  to  t>e  of  an  uniform  substance,  and  are  con- 
sistent enough  to  be  even  brittle,  and  to  endure  to  be 
J  and  sifted. 
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Pulverize  (pul'vcr-Iz),  r  i  To  become  re- 
duced to  fine  powder;  to  Till  to  ilust. 

Pulverizer  (pul'ver-lz-erx  ».  one  who  or 
that  which  pulverizes. 

Pulveroua  (pul'v£r-us).  a.  Consisting  of 
•lust  or  powder;  like  powder  Smart 

Pulverulence(pul-ver/u-lens),  n.  im-tin.  --. 
abundance  t>f  dust  or  powder. 

Pulverulent  (pul-ver'u-lent).  a.  (L  jnil- 
crntlentu*.  from  pulcix.  pulverig,  dust.  ] 
1  Dusty;  conslstingof  fine  powder;  powdery; 
as,  calcareous  8t>ne  Is  sometimes  found  in 
the  pulverulent  form.—  2.  Addicted  to  lying  ' 
anil  loiiniL'  in  the  dust,  as  fowls.  [Rare.] 

Pulvll  (pul'vll).  n.  [See  PI'LVILI.O.]  Aswcct- 
aceuted  powder  formerly  used. 

The  toilette,  nursery  of  charm* 
Completely  furnished  witli  bright  lieatitv's  arms, 
The  patch,  the  powder-box.  fulfil,  perfumes. 

Pulvll  (pul'vll).  c  f.  To  sprinkle  with  mi'lvil 
or  a  perfumed  powder, 

Have  you  ^ulnHfit  the  coachman  and  postilion, 
that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  subie.       Confrcvt. 

Pulvlllo  (pul-viri-6).  n.    See  PULVII.LO. 

PulVllll,  n.     See  I'l  I.VISl'1.1 

PulvillO  (pul-vil'lo),  n.  [L  pufriUiin.  n 
light  cushion  filled  with  perfumes.  contr 
fn>m  i>ulmnultu,  a  dim  of  milciniu.  a 
cushion,  a  sand-bank,  from  iniMt.  powder  ; 
A  sweet-scented  powder  formerly  mufh 
tisetl  as  a  perfume,  often  contained  In  a 
little  bag.  Written  nlso  1'ulrilin  'SmelUof 
Incense.  amlMTgris.  and  pulriluii.'  Ail  din  n 

Pulvlnar  (pol-Tl'ner),  n  [I.  |  A  pillow  or 
cushion;  a  medicated  cushion 

Pulvlnate  (pul'vin-at),  a.  [L.  pultinatut. 
DHMend.]  In  bot.  cushion-shaped.  See 

PVJLVIMFOR*. 

Pulvlnated  (j>ul'vln-at-ed).a  [I,.  pultinu*. 
a  pillow.]  In  arch,  a  terra  used  to  express 
a  swelling  in  any  iwrtlou  of  an  order,  such 
for  Instance,  as  that  of  the  frieze  In  the 
modern  Ionic  order.  Called  also  PUloiced 

PumnlTorm  (pul-vin'l-form),  a.  [L.  put- 
rinui,  a  cushion,  and  forma,  shape.  ]  In 
but.  cushion-shaped  ;  specifically,  noting  n 
cushion  like  enlargement  at  the  base  of  some 
leave*,  or  at  the  apex  of  some  petioles;  pul- 
•• 

Pnlvlnlte  (pul'vin-It).  n.  [I.  jmlrinui  a 
cushion  |  A  f.wsll  bivalve  found  In  the 
bwnlit.-  in  .....  t,,,,,.  ,,f  \or,,,,,ndy. 

Pulvlnull,  PulVllll  (piil.vin'u  li,  pnl-virii) 

n.     [I.,    littb-  cushions.]     In  entinn.    the 

ishlon-Uke  masses  on  the  feet  of  dipterous 

Pulvlnns  (pnl-vrnii.)   n     (L.  a  cushion  ] 

iiion-like  swelling  sometimes 

acriirrlng  at  the  base  of  petioles  or  leaf. 


Pulwar  (pul'war),  n.  A  light,  keelless, 
neatly  built  boat  used  on  the  Ganges. 

Puma  (pu'ma),  n.  [Peruv. )  The  cougar, 
American  lion,  or  red  tiger  (Felis  concolor). 
See  CofOAR. 

Pumlcate  (I'u'mi-knt).  r.  (.  To  make  smooth 
with  pumice.  [Rare.] 

Pumice  ( pu'mis),  n.  [L.  pumex,  pumici*, 
originally  Hpumex,  from  gpuma,  foam,  from 
fpuo,  to  spit.  Pou  nee  (powder)  is  another  form 
of  the  same  word.]  A  substance  frequently 
ejected  from  volcanoes,  of  various  colours, 
gray,  white,  reddish  brown  or  black ;  hard, 
rough,  and  porous ;  specifically  lighter  than 
water,  and  resembling  the  slag  produced  in 
an  iron  furnace.  It  is  composed  of  75  parts 
silica  and  17  alumina,  and,  the  pores  being 
generally  in  parallel  rows,  seems  to  have  a 
fibrous  structure.  Pumice  is  of  three  kinds, 
glassy,  common,  and  porphyritic.  It  is  used 
for  polishing  ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals, 
glass.  A-c. ;  as  also  for  smoothing  the  surfaces 
of  skins  and  parchment. 

Htna  and  Vesuvius,  which  consist  upon  sulphur, 
shoot  forth  smoke,  ashes,  and /«>«;«•.  but  no  water. 
Bacctt. 

Pumiceous  (pu-mish'ns),  a.  Pertaining  t<> 
puiuice;  consisting  of  pumice  or  resembling 
It 

Pumice-stone  (pu'niis-ston),  n.  The  same 
as  I'umice. 

Pumlclform  (pu-mis'i-form),  n.  Resembling 
pumice;  specifically,  in  <jc<tl  applied  to  cer- 
tain light  spongy  rocks  apparently  produced 
by  igneous  and  gaseous  action. 

Pumlcose  (pu'mi-kos),  a.  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  pumice. 

The  cavity  of  the  sinus  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  A  fnmiidf  deposit.        Sir  If.  HamUtatt. 

Pumlet  (pu'mi),  a.    Same  as  Pumy. 

j'umit  stones  1  hastly  hent  and  threvve.     Sptttter. 

Pummace  (pum'mas), ».  Apples  ground  for 
cider;  pomace. 

Pummel  (pum'meJ)  See  POMMEL. 
Pump  (pump),  ?i.  [Fr.  pompe,  a  pump.  'Of 
Teutonic  origin,  from  G.  puinpe,  a  pump, 
of  which  a  fuller  form  is  pluntpe,  showing 
that  an  I  has  been  lost  Comp.  Prov.  G. 
plumpen,  to  pump.  The  G.  plumpen  also 
means  to  plump,  to  fall  plump,  .  .  .  so  that 
the  senseof  pumping  arose  from  the  plunging 
action  of  the  piston,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  plunger,  especially  when  made 
solid,  as  in  the  force-pump. '  Sktat.  Plump, 
skcat  farther  derives  from  L.  plumbum, 
lead.]  An  instrument,  apparatus,  or  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  a  piston,  cylinder,  and  valves,  employed  for 
raising  water  or  other  liquid  to  ahigher  level , 
or  for  exhausting  or  compressing  air  or  other 
gases.  (See  AIR-PUMP.)  Though  theformsun- 
der  which  the  hydraulic  pump  is  constructed. 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  power  is  applied, 
may  be  modified  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
there  are  only  three  or  four  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  differing  from 
each  other  in  principle. 
These  are  the  tucking  or 
suction  pump,  the  lift- 

the  rotary  or  centrifugal 
pump.    Of  these  the  suc- 
tion or  common  household 
pump  is  most  in  use.  and 
for  ordinary  purposes  the 
most    convenient.      The 
usual  form  and  construc- 
tion  of    this   pump    are 
shown  in  the  annexed  en- 
craving.     A  piston  a,  is 
fitted   to  work  air-tight 
within  a  hollow  cylinder 
or  barrel  6  6;  it  is  moved 
up  and  down  by  a  handle 
connected  with  the  pis- 
ton-rod, and  is  provided 
with  a  valve  e,  opening 
upwards.    At  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  is  another 
valve  /,  also  opening  up- 
wards, and  which  covers 
the  orifice  of  a  tube  c  c, 
called   the   suction-tube. 
Ac  .  nied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel, and  reaching      Suction  Hump, 
to  the  well  from  which  the 
water  is  to  be  raised.    When  the  piston  is 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  the 
air  lielow  Is  rarefied,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  In  the  well,  causes  the  water  to  rise 
In  the  suction-tube  until  the  equilibrium  is 
restored.  After  a  few  strokes  the  water  will 
get  Into  the  barrel,  the  air  below  the  piston 
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having  escaped  through  the  piston-valve  e 
By  continuing  the  strokes  the  water  will 
get  above  the  piston,  and  be  raised  alonir 
with  it  to  the  cistern  d,  at  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  where  it  is  discharged  by  a  spout 
In  this  pump  the  water  should  riseafterthr 
piston  to  the  height  of  about  3,1  d 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well,  a  column 
of  about  33  feet  of  water  being  a  balance 
for  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  but 
practically  there  is  greatdlfflculty  in  making 
the  apparatus  perfectly  air-tight,  and  with 
pumpsof  the  ordinary  construction  a  height 
above  28  feet  is  seldom  reached.  The  water 
which  gets  above  the  piston  may  lie  raised 
to  any  convenient  height.  The  Itft.pump 
has  also  two  valves  and  a  piston,  both  open- 
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ing  upwards;  but  the  valve  in  the  cylinder, 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tin- 
barrel,  is  placed  in  the  body  of  it.  and  at 
the  height  where  the  water  is  intended  to 
be  delivered.  The  bottom  of  the  pump  is 
thrust  into  the  well  a  considerable  way,  and 
if  the  piston  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  I «  it<  m, 
it  is  plain  that  as  its  valve  opens  upwards, 
there  will  be  no  obstruction  to  the  water 
rising  in  the  cylinder  to  its  height  in  the 
well  When,  therefore,  the  piston  Is  raised, 
its  valve  will  shut,  and  the  water  in  thr 
cylinder  will  be  lifted  up;  the  valvi  in  ilir 
barrel  will  be  opened,  and  the  water  will 
pass  through  it,  and  cannot  return,  as  the 
valve  opens  upwards;  another  stroke  of  the 
piston  repeats  the  same  process,  and  in  this 
way  the  water  is  raised  from  the  well  Tin 
force-pump  differs  from  both  these  In  having 
its  piston  solid,  or  without  a  valve,  and 
also  in  having  a  side  pipe  with  a  valve  open- 
ing outwards,  through  which  the  water  Is 
forced  to  any  height  required,  or  against 
any  pressure  that  may  oppose  it.  In  such 
pumps  the  plunger  is  frequently  employed 
instead  of  the  ordinary  piston;  this  ar- 
rangement is  represented  in  the  above 
engraving,  which  is  a  section  of  the  feed- 
pump of  a  steam  -engine.  The  plunger  a 
works  air-tight  through  a  stiiiting-hox  i,  at 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  on  being  raised 
produces  a  vacuum  in  the  pump-barrel  into 
which  the  water  rushes  by  the  pipe  c.  and 
is  discharged,  on  the  descent  of  the  plunger 
through  the  pipe  d,  the  valves  e  and  /serv- 
ing to  intercept  the  return  of  the  wnter  at 
each  stroke.  The  side  pipe  d,  however,  re- 
quires the  addition  of  an  air-vessel.  The 
chain-pump  Is  described  under  a  separate 
heading.  The  centrifugal  or  rotary  pump 
consists  of  a  fan-ehapea  wheel  having  pas- 
sages leading  from  its  centre  to  lt»  <  i 

ference,  and  a  casing  in  whirh  Dir  u  h<  >•!  is 
made  to  move  very  rapidly.  11s  cirriim- 
ference  communicates  with  a  .1.  liv,  r\  inpf, 
ami  its  centre  with  a  pipe  loading  to  the 
water  which  is  to  be  pumped 
Pump  (pump),  v.i.  To  work  a  pump;  to 
raise  water  with  a  pnmp. 

Mariners  .  .  .  while  they  pour  out  tlirir  vowi  to 
their  saviour  gods,  at  the  same  time  foil  lustily  to 
their  tackle,  and  futtif  without  intermission. 

ITirturM,. 

Pump  (pump),  v.t.  1.  To  raise  with  a  pump; 
as,  to  pump  water  —2.  To  free  from  water 
or  other  fluid  by  a  pump;  as,  to  pump  s 
•hip.— S.  To  extract,  procure,  or  obtain  from; 
to  draw  out  from. 

Here— 'tis  too  little,  but  'tis  all  my  More: 
I'll  in  \o  fumf  my  dad.  and  fetch  thee  more. 


.  f»r,  fat,  fall;      m«,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune;      J.  Sc.  by. 
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4.  To  draw  out  by  artful  interrogatories;  as, 
to  pump  out  secrets.  —5.  To  examine  by  art- 
ful questions  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 
secrets. 

But pninp  not  me  for  politics.  Ohvay. 

He  .  .  .  finally  made  a  motion  with  his  arm.  as  if 
he  were  working  an  imaginary  pump-handle,  thereby 
intimating  that  he  (Mr.  Trotter)  considered  himself 
as  undergoing  the  process  of  being  pumped  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Welier.  Dicklns. 

Pump  (pump),  n.  [Probably  from  being  worn 
for  pomp  or  ornament  by  persons  in  full 
dress.]  A  low  shoe  or  slipper,  with  a  sin- 
gle unwelted  sole,  and  without  a  heel: 
chiefly  used  in  dancing. 

Pump-barrel  (pump'bar-el),  n.  The  wooden 
or  metal  cylinder  or  tube  which  forms  the 
body  of  a  pump,  and  in  which  the  piston 
moves. 

Pump-bit  (pump'bit),  ?i.  A  species  of  large 
auger  witli  removable  shank,  such  as  is 
commonly  used  for  boring  wooden  pump- 
barrels. 

Pump-box  (pump'boks),  n.  The  piston  of 
the  common  pump,  having  a  valve  opening 
upwards. 

Pump-brake,  Pump-break  (pump'brak), 
n.  The  arm  or  handle  of  a  pump. 

Pump-chain  (pump'chan),  n.  The  chain  of 
the  chain-pump.  See  CHAIN-PUMI*. 

Pump-cistern  (pump'sis-tern), «.  l.  A  cis- 
tern over  the  head  of  a  chain-pump  to  re- 
ceive the  water,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
through  the  ship's  sides  by  the  pump-dales. 
2.  The  name  given  to  a  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent chips  ami  other  matters  getting  to  and 
fouling  the  chain-pumps. 

Pump-dale  (pump'dal),  n.  A  long  wooden 
tube,  used  to  convey  the  water  from  a  chain- 
pump  across  the  ship  and  through  the  side. 
Called  also  Pump-vale. 

Pumper  (pumper),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  pumps. 

The  flame  lasted  about  two  minutes,  from  the  time 
thefttmfer  began  to  draw  out  air.  Boyle, 

Pumper-nickel  (pum'per-nik-el),  n.  [G.] 
A  species  of  coarse  bread  made  from  un- 
bolted rye,  used  by  the  Westphalian  pea- 
santry. It  has  a  little  acidity,  but  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  and  very  nourishing. 

Pumpet-ball  (pum'pet-bal),  n.  A  ball  for- 
merly used  in  printing  for  laying  ink  on 
types. 

Pump-handle  (pump'han-dl),n.  The  handle 
or  lever  attached  to  the  piston-rod  of  a 
pump  for  moving  the  piston  up  and  down. 

She's  five  and  forty;  she's  red  hair;  she's  a  nose 
like  a  pump-handle.  Thackeray. 

Pump-hood  (pump'hijd),  n.  A  semi-cylin- 
drical frame  of  wood,  covering  the  upper 
wheel  of  a  chain-pump. 

Pumping-engine  (pump'ing-en-jm),  n.  A 
pump  worked  by  steam. 

Pumpion  (pum'pi-on),  n.  [See  POMITON,] 
A  pumpkin.  '  This  gross  watery  pumpion.' 
Shak. 

Pumpkin  (pump'kin),  n.  [Fr.  pompon,  from 
L.  pepo,  peponis,  a  pumpkin,  from  Gr.  pepOn, 
a  kind  of  melon,  lit.  one  thoroughly  ripened 
in  the  sun,  from  pep,  root  of  pepto,  to  cook.] 
A  climbing  plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Cucurbita,  the  C.  Pepo,  nat.  order  Cucurbi- 
tacere.  The  pumpkin  is  originally  from 
India,  but  is  at  present  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  red,  and  some- 
times acquires  a  diameter  of  2  feet.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  plant,  one  with 
roundish,  the  other  with  oblong  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  iu  a  cooked  state,  and  corn- 


Pumpkin  (Cucurbita  Pefo). 

bined  with  other  substances  of  higher  fla- 
vour. 

Pump-room  (pump'rbm),  n.  A  room  con- 
nected with  a  mineral  spring,  in  which  the 
waters  are  drunk. 

Pump-spear  (pump'sper),  n.  The  piston- 
rod  of  a  pump. 

Pump -Stock  (pump'stok),  n.  The  solid 
body  of  a  pump. 

Pump-vale  (pump'val),  n.  Same  as  Pump- 
dale. 


Pump-well  (pump'wel),  n.  Naut.  a  com- 
partment formed  by  bulkheads  round  a  ves- 
sel's pumps  to  keep  them  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions, to  protect  them  from  injury,  and 
give  ready  admittance  for  examining  the 
condition  of  the  pumps  at  any  time. 

Pumyt  (pu'mi),  a.  [See  POMEY,  POMMEE.] 
Large  and  rounded;  pommel- shaped. 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  plaide 
Emongst  the  pumy  stones,  Spenser. 

Pun  (  pun ),  n.  [From  old  and  prov.  pun, 
A.  Sax.  punian,  to  pound,  to  beat,  the  mean- 
ing of  to  pun  being  lit.  to  pound  words,  to 
beat  them  into  new  senses;  comp.  such 
terms  as  twist  or  wrest  words,  and  clench  or 
clinch,  an  old  name  for  a  pun.]  A  play  on 
words  that  agree  or  resemble  in  sound  but 
differ  in  meaning;  an  expression  in  which 
two  different  applications  of  a  word  present 
an  odd  or  ludicrous  idea ;  a  kind  of  verbal 
quibble. 

A  fun  can  be  no  more  engraven,  than  it  can  be 
translated.  Addison. 


A  better  pitn  on  this  word  - 


,ade  on  the  Beg- 


gar's Opera,  which,  it  was  said,  made  Gay  rich,  and 
Rich  gay.  it'alpole. 

Pun  (pun),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  punned;  ppr.  pun- 
ning.  To  play  on  words  so  as  to  make  puns; 
to  use  the  same  word  at  once  in  different 
senses.  '  Those  who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or 
who  punned  in  prose.'  Dryden. 

Pun  (pun),  v.t.    To  persuade  by  a  pun. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews  and  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspeare  are  full  of  them  (puns).  The  sinner 
was  punned  into  repentance  by  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weep- 
ing and  quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

Addison. 

Punt  (pun),  v.t.    To  pound,  as  in  a  mortar. 

He  would  fun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist.    Shak. 

Pun,  Panel  (pun,  pund),  n.  A  pound. 
[Scotch.] 

Punatoo  (pb'na-tb),  n.  The  Ceylonese  name 
for  the  preserved  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
palmyra  palm.  It  is  the  chief  food  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna  for 
several  months  of  the  year,  and  is  used  in 
soups,  &c. 

Puna-wind  (pu'na-wind),n.  A  cold  and  re- 
markably dry  wind  which  blows  from  the 
Cordilleras  across  the  table  -  land  called 
Puna,  to  the  east  of  Arequipa  in  Peru. 

Punch  (punsh),  ?i.  [A  shortened  form  of  old 
punchon,  a  dagger,  from  O.Fr.  poinson,  a 
bodkin,  from  Ij.punctio,  a  puncturing,  from 
pungo,  punctuin,  to  prick  (whence  point, 
puncture,  pungent,  &c.).  See  POUNCE,  a 


claw.]  1.  A  tool  operated  by  pressure  or 
percussion,  employed  for  making  apertures, 
in  cutting  out  shapes  from  sheets  or  plates 
of  various  materials,  in  impressing  dies,  &c. 
Punches  are  usually  made  of  steel,  and  are 
variously  shaped  at  one  end  for  different 
uses.  They  are  solid  for  stamping  dies.  &c. , 
or  for  perforating  holes  in  metallic  plates, 
and  hollow  and  sharp-edged  for  cutting  out 
blanks,  as  for  buttons,  steel-pens,  jewelry, 
and  the  like. —2.  In  mrg.  an  instrument  used 
for  extracting  the  stumps  of  teeth. — 3,  In  the 
fine  arts,  an  impression  from  the  matrix  of 
a  hardened  steel  die,  taken  in  soft  metal, 
which  condenses  and  hardens  by  the  force 
used  in  obtaining  it— 4.  [See  PUNCH,  v.t.  2.] 
A  blow,  as  with  the  fist,  elbow,  or  knee;  as, 
a  punch  on  the  head.  [Colloq.] 
Punch  (punsh),  v.  t.  1.  To  perforate  or  make 
a  hole  in,  as  with  a  punch;  as,  to  punch  a 
hole  in  a  plate  of  metal. 

When  I  was  mortal  my  anointed  body 

By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes.     Shak. 

2.  To  give  a  blow  or  stunning  knock  to,  as 
with  the  fist,  elbow,  or  knee ;  to  thrust 
against.  'Punch  his  head— 'cod  I  would.' 
Dickens.  [Skeat  says  the  word  in  this  sense 
is  a  mere  abbreviation  of  punish.] 
Punch  (punsh),  n.  [Connected  with  paunch 
or  with  bunch.]  1.  A  short-legged,  barrel- 
bodied  horse,  of  an  English  draught  breed  ; 
as,  a  Suffolk  punch.—  2.  A  short  fat  fellow. 

I  ...  did  hear  them  call  their  fat  child  punch. 
which  pleased  me  mightily,  that  word  being  become 
a  word  of  common  use  for  all  that  is  thick  and  short. 


Punch  (punsh),  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Short; 
thick;  fat.  [Vulgar.] 

Punch  (punsh),  n.  [Contr.  from  punchin- 
ello  (which  see).]  The  chief  character  in  a 
popular  comic  exhibition  performed  by 
means  of  puppets,  who  strangles  his  child, 
beats  to  death  Judy  his  wife,  belabours  a 
police-officer,  <fec. 

Punch  (punsh),  n.  [From  Hind,  panch,  Skr. 
panchan,  five:  five  ingredients  being  used 
by  the  Orientals.]  A  beverage  introduced 
from  India,  and  so  called  from  its  being 
composed  of  the  flve  ingredients,  arrack, 
tea,  sugar,  water,  and  lemon-juice.  As  pre- 
pared in  this  country  it  is  generally  a  com- 
position of  spirits  (brandy,  wine,  whisky, 
&c.),  water,  for  which  may  be  substituted 
milk,  tea,  or  the  like,  sweetened  and  fla- 
voured with  sugar  and  lemon-juice. 

E'en  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  his  score 
Scroll'd  on  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door; 
Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  you  see, 
And  Amor  Patriiz  vending  smuggled  tea.    Crabbe. 

Punchayet  (pun'cha-yet),  n.  [Hind.]  A 
native  jury  of  arbitration  in  Hindustan. 

In  the  village  communities  of  India  the  punchayet 
is  still  used  by  Hindoos  in  investigating  offences 
against  caste  .  .  .  and  should  they  for  instance  sen- 
tence a  man  who  had  lost  a  cow  by  accident,  not  to 
be  shaved  by  the  village  barber,  even  a  judge's  order 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  get  a  hair  taken  from  his 
chin.  Cyc.  of  India. 

Punch -bowl  (punsh'bol),  n.  A  bowl  in 
which  punch  is  made,  or  from  which  it  is 
served  to  be  drunk. 

Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  sign  near 
Charing  Cross,  and  very  curiously  garnished,  witli  a 
couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing  a 
lemon  into  it.  Addison, 

Puncheon,  Punchion  (punsh'on),  n.  [Fr. 
poinson,  a  bodkin,  a  punch, from  L.punctio, 
punctionis,  from  punctuin,  supine  of  pungo, 
to  prick,  to  puncture.  Also  O.Fr.  poinson, 
Fr.  poinson,  a  wine-vessel,  which  may  be  a 
different  word  altogether.]  1.  A  perforat- 
ing or  stamping  tool;  a  punch.— 2.  In  carp. 
a  short,  upright  piece  of  timber  in  framing; 
a  dwarf-post,  stud,  or  quarter.  —  3.  A  mea- 
sure of  liquids,  or  a  cask  containing  from. 
84  to  120  gallons. 

Puncher  (punsh'er),  71.  One  who  or  that 
which  punches,  perforates,  or  stamps. 

Punchin  (pun'shin),  n.    Same  as  Puncheon. 

Punchinello  (punsh-i-nel'lo),  n.  [Corrupted 
from  It.  pulcinello.  Origin  doubtful.  Some 
authorities  believe  the  It.  pulcinello  to  be  a 
dim.  from  L.  pullus,  a  chicken,  because  the 
nose  of  the  figure  resembles  the  dispropor- 
tioned  beak  of  a  young  pullet;  or  as  Littr£ 
suggests,  it  may  be  merely  a  term  of  endear- 
ment  =  my  chicken.]  A  punch;  a  buffoon. 

Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cowper  called  him  (John- 
son) the  Caliban  of  literature:  Well,  said  he,  I  must 
dub  him  \\\t  pumhinello.  Soswett. 

Punch-ladle  (punsh'la-dl),  n.  A  small  ladle 
made  of  silver,  wood,  or  other  material,  for 
lifting  punch  from  a  bowl  or  tumbler  into 
a  glass. 

Punchy  (punsh'i),  a.  Short  and  thick,  or 
fat. 

PunctariaceSB  (pungk-ta'ri-a"se-e),  n.  pi. 
[From  L.  punctuin,  a  point,  a  dot.]  A  fam- 
ily of  fucoid  alga;.  The  root  is  a  minute 
naked  disc.  The  frond  is  cylindrical  or  flat, 
unbranched,  and  cellular.  The  fructification 
consists  of  sori  scattered  all  over  the  fronds 
in  minute  distinct  dots,  composed  of  round- 
ish sporanges,  producing  zoospores. 

Punctate,  Punctated  (pungk'tat,  pungk'- 
tat-ed),  a.  [From  L.  punctum,  a  point.] 

1.  Ended  in  a  point  or  points;  pointed.— 

2.  In  bot.  having  dots  scattered  over  the 
surface. 

Punctator  (pungk'tat-er),n.  One  who  marks 
with  dots :  specifically  applied  to  the  Mas- 
orites,  who  invented  the  Hebrew  points.  See 
MASORETIC. 

Puncticular  (pungk-tik'u-ler),  a.  [L.  punc- 
tuin, a  point.]  Comprised  in  a  point;  a 
mere  point  as  to  size.  '  The  puncticular  ori- 
ginals of  periwinkles  and  gnats.'  Sir  T. 
Browne.  [Rare.] 

Punctiform  (pungk'ti-form),  a.  [L.  punc- 
tum, a  point,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  point. 

Punctilio  (pungk-til'i-o),  n.  [From  Sp.  pvn- 
tilloorlt.  pu?iti0£i0,a  small  point,apimutilio 
(both  pron.  pun-tel'yo),  dims,  from  L.  punc- 
tum, a  point.]  l.t  A  point.  B.  Jonaon.— 
2.  A  nice  point  of  exactness,  especially  in 
conduct,  ceremony,  or  proceeding ;  parti- 
cularity or  exactness  in  forms.  '  The  punc- 
tilios of  a  public  ceremony.'  Addison. 

Punctilio  is  out  of  doors  the  moment  a  daughter 
clandestinely  quits  her  father's  house.  Richardson. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  3171x7; 


H,  (Aen;  th,  Wiin;      w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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PUNISHMENT 


Punctilious  (punnVtiri  us),  a.  Attentive 
t"  I'MM.  tih"«:  VITV  nin-  or  exact  in  the  forms 
of  I'havi.uir,  ceremony,  or  nillttlal  inter- 
O'tirtt);  very  exact  in  the  observance  of 
rules  prescribed  by  law  or  custom  ;  some 
,  exact  to  excem 


Fletcher1!  whole  x>ul  was  possessed  by  •  sore. 
jealous.  furtctiiiaut  patriotism.  HmcmMiay, 

Punctiliously  (pnngk-tiri-us-liX  adv.  In  a 
punctilious  manner,  with  exactness  or  great 
nicety. 

I  li  tv  thus  fttiutiliautly  and  minutely  pursued 
this  disquisition.  yokmjH. 

Functllloumesi(pungk.tir|.u*-nes),n,  The 
quality  of  being  punctilious;  exactness  in 
the  observance  of  forms  or  rules;  attentive 
to  nice  point*  of  behaviour  or  ceremony. 

Function  i  pungk'shon).  n  [L.  puitcti".  from 
<,<:>•!"  I.,  piii-k.)  Ill  furj.  a  puncture. 

Punctlst  (  puiigk'tUt  X  "     Same  as  func- 

!,<>•.  i 

Puncto  (pungkOo),  n.  [Sp  and  It.  pmtfo; 
1..  imuttum.  a  point.  1  1.  Nice  point  of  form 
or  ceremony.  '  All  particularities  and  reli- 
Klous  I'uaetia  anil  ceremonies.'  Bacon  — 
2  The  point  in  fencing. 

Punctual  (pungk'tu-alX  n  [Fr.  ponctuel, 
tram  L  punctum,  a  point  ]  l.t  OooiWIllg 
In  a  point  'This  punctual  spot  '  Miltim 
(Rare.)—  2  t  Observant  of  uice  points;  punc- 
tilious; exact. 

He  keep*  an  ex.ict  journal  of  all  that  passes.  and 
is  fM*a*al  to  tediousness  in  all  he  relates.  SJtat. 

Truly  I  thought  I  could  not  be  too  ftinfliml  in 
describing  the  anim.d  life,  it  being  so  serviceable 
for  our  better  understanding  the  divine.  H.  Mare. 

3.  Especially  exact  in  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment;  observant  of  the  time  in  keeping  en- 
gagements; as,  he  was  there  punctual  to 
the  minute.  —  4.  Done,  made,  or  occurring  at 
the  exact  time;  as,  punctual  payment 
Punctualist'  (pUDgrtu-al-iit),  n.  One  that 
is  very  exact  in  observing  forms  and  cere- 
monies 

Bilsnn  hath  deciphered  us  all  the  gallantries  of 
slgnore,  and  monsigimre.  and  monsieur  as  circum- 
tuntiallir  as  any  fi,aa«aliai  of  Castile,  Naples.  or 
ronutmbleau  could  have  done.  Afittmt. 

Punctuality  (pungk-tu-ari-ti).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  Iwing  punctual:  (n)  scrupulous 
exactnew  with  regard  to  matters  of  fact  or 
ilctail;  exactness;  nicety:  hardly  used  in 
this  sense  now,  the  common  sense  being- 
(li)  Adherence  to  the  exact  time  of  attend 
ance  or  appointment;  as.  he  oliserved  great 
punctuality  hi  his  engagements  ;  a  man  re- 
markable fc.r  his  punctuality. 
Punctually  (pangk'to-al-IIXadi'.  In  a  punc- 
tual manner:  («)  with  attention  to  minute 
points  or  partii  ul.irs;  nicely;  exactly  I  Now 
rare  ] 

Kverr  one  is  to  give  a  re<son  of  his  faith  j  but 
priests  or  ministers  more  fnntlualif  than  any. 

f>r.  f/.  .I/or* 

t>)  With  scrupulous  regard  totimc.np|xijnt. 
nicnU.  promises,  Ac.;  as.  t..  attend  a  meet- 
lag  punctually  ;  to  pay  del.  is  or  rent  I.H.IC- 
ttMjt|>;  to  observe  punctually  one's  engage- 
ments 

Punctualness  (pnngk'tu-al  nes),  n  Kxact- 
ness;  punctuality 

The  same  fund,  <:,„,,  which   debaseih  other 
|>re»en<:M  the  spirit  and  majesty  of  the 
hllim. 

Punctuate  <  puugk'tu-at),  t.l.  pret  A  nn 
imucluaM.  ppr.  punctuating.  [Kr  ,,,!,!c. 
turr  from  L  puiietum.  a  point  ]  To  mark 
with  points;  u>  separate  Into  sentences 
clause*  or  other  divisions  by  |K,ints  which 
"e'tter  pr"|ler  P>use8;  «••  topunctuatt  a 

Punctuation  (pungk-tu-a'shon).  n.    The  act 
or  art  .if  punctuating  or  pointing  a  »  riting 
or  discourse;    the  act  or  nrt  of  niarkin 
with  points  the  divisions  of  „  disco!  ™e  in  o 
sentence,  and  clauses  or  meml-cr,  of  a  sen- 

tnT  ^nclu!."nn  l§  iw'onned  by  four 
P"inU:  the  period  (.  X  tile  colon  (  ?x  the 

'    :  x  ai"'  the  comna  <  •  >-  K-»i 


punctnlum.  dim.  of  punctum,  a  point.]   To 
mark  with  small  spots. 

The  studs  have  their  surface  fitoirtulattJ,  as  if  set 
all  over  with  other  studs  infinitely  lesser. 


.,  •  -  -»e. 

r  O*  enumerated  the  note  of  inter- 
tion  (  1  )  or  Inquiry,  of  exclamation  (  !  ) 
ent,    or 


Punctum  (pungk'tum),  n.  [L.]  A  point — 
J'unctuin  arcum,  the  blind  point  of  the  eye; 
a  small  spot  on  the  retina  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  which, 
lieing  insensible  to  the  action  of  light,  con- 
veys no  impression  of  vision  to  the  brain 
from  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  it. 
Puncturation  (pungk-tii-ra'shon),  n.  In 
tntrg.  same  as  Acupuncture,  1. 
Puncture  (pungk'tur).n.  [L.  pujictura,  from 
pungo,  punctum,  to  prick  (whence  pungent, 
point,  and  a  punch).  ]  The  act  of  perforating 
or  pricking  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  or 
a  small  hole  made  by  it;  a  small  wound,  as 
one  made  by  a  needle,  prickle,  or  sting;  as, 
the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  nail,  or  pin. 

A  lion  may  perish  by  the  Juncture  of  an  asp. 

RamMer. 

Puncture  (pungk'turX  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  punc- 
tured;  ppr.  pntutnnng.  To  make  11  punc- 
ture in ;  to  prick ;  to  pierce  with  a  small 
pointed  instrument;  as,  to  puncture  the 
skin. 

With  that  he  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage 
TofiiHttttrt  the  still  supplicating  sage.    Garth. 

Pundib  (pmi'dib).  n.  The  local  name  in 
Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  counties  fur 
an  oolite  fossil  belonging  to  the  genus  Tere- 
bratula. 

Pundit  (pun'dit).  n  [Skr.  pa  n<lita ,  a  learned 
man,  from  pand.  to  heap  up  or  collect. 

1.  A  learned  Brahman ;  one  versed  in  the 
Sanskrit  language,  and  in  the  science,  laws 
and  religion  of  India. 

The  fttndits  of  llenijal  had  always  looked  with 
great  jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to  pry 
into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up  in  the 
s.icred  dialect.  Mitfan/iiv 

2.  Any  one  who  makes  a  vast  show  of  learn- 
ing without  possessing  it 

Pundlet  (pun'ill),  «.  [Perhaps  a  form  of 
bundle.]  A  short  and  fat  woman. 

Pundum  (pun'dnm),  n.  Same  as  I'inev-var- 
iii.il,. 

Puneset   (pu'nez),  n.    Same  as  Punice. 

Fung  (pung),  n.  A  rude  sort  of  sleigh  or 
oblong  box.  made  of  boards,  anil  placed  on 
runners;  used  in  the  rnited  states  for  draw- 
ing loads  on  snow  by  horses,  llarttett 

Pungence  (pun'jens),  n.    Pungency. 

Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  w.,nii/;,,/r,,,,,  of  o'er-boiling  tar. 

Pungency  (pun'jen-si).  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  pungent;  the  power  of  sharply 
affecting  the  taste  or  smell;  keenness  sharp- 
ness; tartness;  causticity. 

Any  substance,  winch  by  its  fitHrtttcv  C.TI  wound 
the  worms,  will  kill  them,  us  steel  and  liartsiio™ 

When  he  hnth  considered  the  force  mti'p'immcy 
of  the  e.rrcssions  applied  to  the  father,  of  thai 
Nicene  synod  by  the  Western  bishops. he  may  alate 
Ins  r.it;e  towards  me.  Stali,,gfl,a. 

Pungent  (|uin'jent),  a.     [I,  mmgen»  ppr  of 

puivjo,    punctum.   to    prick,    whence  also 

pwi<t.  puncture,  comptinctinn,  exi'Uiine  Ac  1 
1.  Affecting  the  tongue  like  small'  sharp 

points;  luting;  acrid;  as,  the  sharp  and 

pungent  taste  of  acids. 

Among  simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter 
ho,.r,,^,,  there  are  some  which  are  int^nsically 

2  Sharply  affecting  the  sense  of  smell  •  as 
ningeiit  snuff.  •  The  imtujent  grains  of  titil- 
lating dust.  />„;),.-  3  Affecting  tile  mind 
similarly;  curt  and  expressive;  caustic;  racy 
'  1  .  /  lil""'|)  alul  P">ifft»t  manner  of 
speech.  Dryden.  -4  t  Piercing;  sharp;  pain- 
ful; severe;  poignant. 
His  passion  is  greater,  his  necessities  more  funriut. 

f>  In  hot.  terminating  gradually'in  iHmrd 
sharp  |K»nt,  as  the  lobes  of  the  holly-leaf  — 
SYX  Acrid,  piercing,  sharp,  penetrating, 
acute,  keen,  acrimonious,  biting  itlmrlnc 

Pungently  (pun'jent-li),  adv.  I,,  a  pungent 
manner:  sharply. 

Pungled  (pumr-gld),  a.    Shrivelled;  shrank : 

applied  specifically  to  grain  whose  juices 

~  extracted  by  the  insect 


Pungy  (pung'iX  a.    A  large  boat  with  sails  • 


*:  ppr  punetvlatiny     |K, 

Mto.lar.fai.t.11;        me,  met,  h*r;       pme,  pin;      not*,  not.  move;       tube,  tub.  bull; 


•X-"'  I"'  hi»,fa'"1  "testing  nations  own  • 
Tis  fitau  all,  and  to  a  proverb  known 

Punic  (pfi'nik),  n.  The  Iangua/ge*o7'the 
Carthaginians,  which  belongs  to  the  Canaan 
itish  branch  of  the  Semitic  tongues  and  is 
an  offshoot  of  Phoenician,  and  allied  to  Hs- 

Punlca  (pu'ni-ka),  n.   [From  L.  punier,,,  be- 
longing  to  Carthage,  the  city  of  the  i 
near  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  found 
or  from  puniceux,  scarlet,  in  allusion  to  th 
colour  of  the  flowers.)    A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Myrtaceic 
consists  only  of  a  single  species,  the  pome, 
granate  (f.  granatum),  with  a  dwarf  variety 
which  is  sometimes  considered  a  distinct 
species.    The  pomegranate  has  from 
earliest  periods  formed  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  countries  from  Syria  to  the  north 
of  India,  where  it  grows  in  perfection  as 
well  as  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and  tins'  as 
well  from  its  shining  dark-green  foliage  as 
from  Its  conspicuous  flowers,  of  which  the 
flower  cup  and  petals  are  both  of  a  crimson 
colour,  and  its  large  red -coloured  fruit 
filled  with  juicy  pleasant-flavoured  pura! 
See  POMEGRANATE. 

Punlce,  t  v.t.     To  punish.      -To  forthem 
trouth,  and  wronges  to  punice.'    Chaucer 
Punice.l  n.     [Fr.  Bunaiw.)    A  In •.: 
Puniceous  (pu-msh'ui),  o.    [L.  puniceia 
See  PUNICA.)    Of  a  bright  red  or  purple 
colour.    [Rare.] 

Punicin  (pu'ni-sin),  n.  A  peculiar  principle 
having  the  appearance  of  an  olco-resin,  oi>! 
tamed  from  the  root  of  the  pomegranate 
(Punica  ffranatuni). 

Puniness  (pu'ni-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  puny;  littleness;  pcttineas- 
smallness  with  feebleness. 
Punish  (pun'ish),  v.  t.  [Fr.  punir,  puniuant 
from  L.  punia,  to  punish,  from  paena,  pun- 
ishment, penalty  (whence  K.  pain).}  1  To 
millet  a  penalty  on;  to  visit  judicially  with 
pain,  loss,  confinement,  death,  or  other 
penalty;  to  castigate;  to  chastise. 

The  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  <>r/uHix6  mortals.  Milton. 

2.  To  reward  or  visit  with  pain  or  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  offender:   applied  to  the 
crime ;  as,  to  punish  murder  or  theft 

Our  Supreme  Foe  in  time  may  much  remit 
His  anger;  and  perhaps  thus  far  removed 
Not  mind  us  not  offending ;  satisfied 
With  what  \spntiisttfa'.  Milton. 

3.  To  inflict  pain  or  injury  on  generally;  as, 
to  punish  an  opponent  in  a  boxing-match- 
to  punish,  that  is,  to  stimulate  by  whip  or 
spur,  a  horse  in  running  a  race  and  the 
like.    [Colloq.] 

A  boxing-match  came  off.  but  neither  of  the  men 
were  very  Kame  or  severely  fmtiiked.  TkaiL, 

Three  or  four  of  the  bloodthirsty  little  beasts  (mos- 
quitoes) managed  to  get  into  bed  with  me.  and  fun- 
itheit  me  greatly.  //;  H.  Rnsjrtl. 

4.  To  make  a  considerable  inroad  on 
make  away  with  a  good  quantity  of.    •  ||. 
pmiiihed     my    champagne.'      Thackeray. 
[  Colloq.  J  —  SYN.    To    chastise,    castigate, 
scourge,  whip,  lash,  correct,  discipline 

Punishable  (pun'ish-a-W),  o     Desci. 
punishment;  liable  to  punishment;  en] 
of  being  punished  by  right  or  law:  applied 
to  persons  or  things. 

The  time  was  when  to  be  a  Protestant  .  .  .  was  by 
law  as  fHrtisliable  as  to  be  a  traitor.  Mittett. 

Punlshableness  (pun'ish-a-bl-nes),  n.   The 

quality  of  being  punishable. 
Punisher  (pun'ish-erX  "  One  that  punishes; 

one  that  inflicts  pain,  loss,  or  other  evil  for 

a  crime  or  offence. 

So  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  iKiucht  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  Panuher.  Millm. 

Punishment  (pun'ish-ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  punishing.— 2.  Any  pain,  suffering,  Ion, 
confinement,  or  other  penalty  inflicted  on 
a  person  for  a  crime  or  offence,  by  the  au- 
thority to  which  the  offender  is  subject;  a 
penalty  imposed  in  the  enforcement  or  ap- 
plication of  law. 

The  rewards  and  runishmeul,  of  another  life, 
which  the  Almighty  has  established  as  the  enforce- 
ments  of  his  law.  are  of  weight  rn.u-^h  to  determine 
the  choice  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain  this  lift 
can  show.  f.aftf. 

Crime  and  funishment  grow  out  of  one  stem. 
Punishmtnt  ts  a  fruit  that,  unsuspected,  rii>ens 
within  the  flower  of  the  pleasure  which  conce.ii 

3.  Pain  or  injury  inflicted,  in  a  general  aw 
especially,  the  pain  inflicted  by  one  ptlgili-t 
on  another  in  a  boxing-match.    [Colloq.  J 

Tom  Sayers  could  not  take/nnfrJlmYnv  more  gaily. 
Comltill  ifff. 


oil,  pound;      It.  Se.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fqr. 
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PURCHASE 


Punltiont  (pu-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  punitio, 
jninitionis,  from  putiio,  to  punish.]  Pun- 
ish me  lit. 

Let  our  just  punition 
Teach  you  to  shake  off  bribes,    Mir.  for  Mags. 

Punitive  (pu'ni-tiv),  a.  [L.  punio,  punituin, 
to  punish.]  Pertaining  to  or  involving  pun- 
ishment ;  awarding  or  intlicting  punish- 
ment; as,  punitive  law  or  justice. 

Repentance  is  a  duty  full  of  fears,  and  sorrow,  and 
labour;  a  vexation  to  the  spirit,  an  afflictive,  penal, 
or  punitive  duty;  a  duty  which  suffers  for  sin  and 
labours  for  grace.  Jf.  Taylor, 

Punitory  (pu'ni-to-ri),  a.  Punishing  or  tend- 
ing to  punishment.  Bentham. 

Punjum  (pun'jum),  n.  An  unbleached, 
strong,  fine  cotton  long  cloth  made  in  India. 
Siinmonds. 

Punk  (pungk),  71.  [Contr.  from  spunk. } 
1.  Tinder  made  from  a  fungus  (Boletus  ig- 
niariux);  decayed  or  rotten  wood  used  for 
the  same  purpose;  touchwood;  spunk.— 2.  A 
prostitute;  a  strumpet.  Shak. 

Punka,  Punkah  (pung'ka),  n.  [Hind. 
pankhil,  a  fan.]  A  large  fan  slung  from  the 
ceilings  of  rooms  in  India  to  produce  an 
artificial  current  of  air.  See  extract. 

A  punka  is  a  sort  of  f;m  on  a  gigantic  srale,  con- 
sisting of  a  light  parallelogram  of  wood  covered  with 
calico,  from  which  depends  a  short  curtain.  The 
machine  is  slung  from  the  ceiling  by  ropes,  and  from 
the  centre  a  rope  is  passed  over  a  pulley  in  the  wall, 
and  descends  to  the  cooly  who  pulls  it,  and  thus  (lap- 
ping the  frame  and  curtain  to  and  fro,  causes  a  con- 
stant current  of  the  air  in  the  room.  IV.  H.  Russell. 

Punkling  (pungk'ling),  n.  A  little  or  young 
punk.  Beau,  &  Fl. 

Punner  (pun'er).  «.     A  punster.     Swift. 

Punnet  (pun'et),  n.  A  small  but  broad 
shallow  basket  for  displaying  fruit  or 
flowers. 

Punning  (pun'ing),  p,  and  a.  Given  to  mak- 
ing puns;  exhibiting  a  pun  or  play  on  words; 
as,  a  punning  reply.  —Punning  arms.  See 
CANTING. 

Punnology  (pun-ol'o-ji),  n.  The  art  of  pun- 
ning. Pope.  [Rare.] 

Punster  (pun'ster),  n.  One  who  puna  or  is 
skilled  in  punning;  a  quibbler  on  words. 

Punt  (punt),  v.i.  [Fr.  punier,  It.  punt  a  re, 
from  L.  punctum,  a  point]  To  play  at 
basset  or  ombre. 

When  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White's, 

Or  city  heir  in  mortgage  melts  away, 

Satan  himself  feels  far  less  joy  than  they.       Pope, 

Punt  (punt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  punt,  from  L.  ponto, 
a  punt,  a  pontoon,  from  pons,  pontia,  a 
bridge.]  1.  A  large  square  built,  flat-bot- 
tomed vessel  without  masts,  propelled  by 
poles,  and  used  as  a  lighter  for  conveying 
goods,  receiving  the  mud,  &c.,  from  dredg- 
ing-machines,  and  the  like. — 2.  A  small  flat- 
bottomed  boat  used  in  fishing  and  in  wild 
fowl  shooting. 

Punt  (punt),  v.t.  1.  To  propel  by  pushing 
with  a  pole  against  the  bed  of  the  water;  to 
force  along  by  pushing.— 2.  To  convey  in  a 
punt. 

He  was, punted  across  the  river. 

Alacmilian's  Mag. 

Punter  (punt'er),  n.  One  that  punts;  one 
that  plays  in  basset  or  other  games  of  chance 
against  the  banker  or  dealer. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  gamble  .  .  .  (he)  hank- 
ered round  the  tables,  where  the  croupiers  and  the 
punters  were  at  work.  Thackeray. 

Punter  (punt'er),  n.   One  who  punts  a  boat. 
He  caught  more  fish  in  an  hour  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  punters  did  in  three.  T.  Hoot. 

Puntil  (pun'til),  n.    Same  as  Pontee  or  Fas- 

cet.    See  PONTEE. 
Punto  (pun'to),  7i.    [It.,  from  L.  punctum,  a 

point]    1.  In  music,  a  dot  or  point— 2.  A 

thrust  or  pass  in  fencing. 

I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  punto,  your  reverse,  &c.  B.  yonson. 

— Punto  dritto,  a  direct  point  or  hit. — Pun- 
to  reverso,  riverso,  a  back-handed  stroke. 

Ah !  the  immortal  passado,  the  punto-riverso. 
Sftat. 

Punty  (pun'ti),  n.    Same  as  Pontee. 

Puny  (pu'ni),  a.  [Contr.  from  Fr.  puisne'. 
SeePuiSNE.]  l.t  Properly, youngoryounger; 
puisne. —2.  Imperfectly  developed  in  size 
and  vigour;  small  and  weak;  inferior  in  size 
or  strength;  small  and  feeble;  petty;  insig- 
nificant. 'His  puny  sword.'  Shak,  'In 
j'i'inf  battle  slay  me.'  Shak.  'Such  puny 
mortals  as  themselves.'  South.  'This  pretty, 
•fi'tni,  weakly  little  one.'  Tennyson. 

Puny  (pu'ni),  n.  A  young  inexperienced 
person;  a  novice.  Hilton. 

Pup  (pup),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  puppy.]  1.  A 
puppy.— 2.  A  young  seal. 

Pup  (pup),  v.i.  pret.  &pp.  pupped;  ppr.^ 


ping.  To  bring  forth  whelps  or  young,  as 
the  female  of  the  canine  species. 

Pupa  (pu'pa),  n.  pi.  Pupae  (pu'pe).  [L.pvpit, 
a  girl,  a  doll,  a  puppet,  fern,  of  pupus,  a 
boy.]  1.  In  entotn.  same  as  Chrysalis.— 
2.  A  genus  of  land-snails,  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  shell  to  the  pupa  or  chry- 
salis of  an  insect 

Pupal  (pu'pal),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
a  pupa;  as,  the  pupal  state;  pupal  skin. 

Puparial  (pu-pa'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  pupa;  as,  puparial  metamorphosis;  a 
puparial  case. 

Pupate  (pu'pat),  v.t.  To  assume  the  form 
of  a  pupa. 

Pupe  (pup),  ?i.     Same  as  Pupa.     Wright. 

PupelO  (pu-pe'16  or  pu'pe-16),  n.  Cider 
brandy.  [New  England.] 

Pupil  (pu'pil),  n.  [L.  jsupilla,  a  little  girl, 
the  apple  of  the  eye,  dim.  of  pupa.  See 
next  article.]  The  apple  of  the  eye;  a  little 
aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  iris  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass  to  reach  the 
retina.  See  EYE. — Pin-hole  pupil,  in  ined. 
the  pupil  when  so  contracted,  as  it  some- 
times is  in  typhus,  as  to  resemble  a  pin-hole. 
Dunyli&on. 

Pupil  (pu'pil),  n.  [L.  ptipillus,  pupilla,  dims, 
of  pupus,  a  boy,  and  pupa,  a  girl.]  1-  A 
young  person  of  either  sex  under  the  care 
of  an  instructor  or  tutor;  a  scholar;  a  dis- 
ciple. 

Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  their  pupils, 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  A  ward ;  a  youth  or  person  under  the 
care  of  a  guardian. 

What,  shall  King  1  Icnry  be  a  pupil  still, 

Under  the  surly  Gloucester's  governance  f    Shak. 

3.  In  Scots  and  civil  latv,  a  boy  or  girl  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  that  is,  under  fourteen 
if  a  male,  and  under  twelve  if  a  female. 

Pupilage  (pu'pil-aj),  n.  I.  The  state  of  being 
a  pupil  or  scholar,  or  period  during  which 
one  is  a  pupil.     Locke. — 2.  The  state  or 
period  of  being  a  ward  or  minor. 
Three  sons  he  dying  left,  all  under  age. 
By  means  whereof  their  uncle  Vortigern 
Usurped  the  crown  during  ftto\X  fltpttoge,   Spenser. 

Pupilarity  (pu-pi-lar'i-ti),  n.  In  Scots  laic, 
the  interval  between  the  birth  and  the  age 
of  fourteen  in  males,  and  twelve  in  females; 
pupilage. 

Pupilary  (pu'pil-a-ri),  a.  [Fr.  pupillaire, 
L.  pupitlaris.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  pupil  or 
ward. —2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pupil  of 
the  eye. 

Pupil-teacher  (pu'pil-tech'er),  n.  One  who 
is  both  a  pupil  and  a  teacher;  one  in  appren- 
ticeship as  a  teacher  under  a  schoolmaster. 
The  subsequent  training  is  usually  finished 
at  the  normal  schools  and  training  colleges 
situated  at  various  centres  throughout  tke 
country. 

Pupipara  (pu-pi'pa-ra).  n.  pi.  [L.  pupa,  a 
pupa,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Insects 
whose  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  matrix  of 
the  mother,  and  not  excluded  till  they  be- 
come pupce,  as  the  forest-fly  (Hippobosca 
equina). 

Pupiparous  (pu-pfpa-rus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Pupipara;  producing  a  pupa. 

Pupivora  (pu-piv'o-ra).  n.  pi.  [See  PUPI- 
VOROUS.  ]  A  tribe  of  hymenppterous  in- 
sects, comprehending  those  of  which  the 
larvsc  live  parasitically  in  the  interior  of  the 
lame  and  pupce  of  other  insects,  as  the 
Ichneumonida?. 

Pupivorous  (pu-piv'o-rus).  a.  [Pupa^  and 
L.  voro,  to  devour]  Feeding  on  the  pupa? 
and  larvae  of  other  insects. 

Puppet  (pup'et),  n.  [O.E.  popet,  O.Fr. 
poupette,  dim.  from  L.  pupa,  a  doll,  a  pup- 
pet. See  PUPIL.]  1.  A  small  image,  gener- 
ally in  the  human  form,  moved  by  the  fin- 
gers, cords,  or  wires,  in  a  mock  drama;  a 
marionette. 

As  the  pipes  of  some  carv'd  organ  move. 

The  gilded  puppets  dance.  Pope, 

2.  A  doll.— 3.  One  who  is  actuated  by  the 
will  of  another;  a  tool:  used  in  contempt. 

We  are  piif-pets,  Man  in  his  pride,  and  Beauty  fair 
in  her  flower.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  standard  rising  from  the  bed  of  a  turn- 
ing-lathe, and  helping  to  support  the  work 
to  be  turned. 

Puppetish  (pup'et-ish),  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  puppet.  '  Puppetish  gauds.' 
Bale. 

Puppetly  (pup'et-li),  n.  Like  a  puppet. 
'  Puppetly  idols,  lately  consecrated  to  vul- 
gar adoration.'  Bp.  Gauden.  [Rare.] 

Puppetman  (pup'et -man),  n.  Same  as 
Puppet-player. 


From  yonder  puppet-man  enquire, 

Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire.         Swift. 

Puppet -master  (pup'et-mas-ter),  n.  The 
master  or  manager  of  a  puppet-show.  B. 
Juntson. 

Puppet-play  (pup'et-pla),  n.  A  play  with 
puppets;  a  mock  drama, 

Puppet- player  (pup'et-pla'er),  n.  One 
that  manages  the  motions  of  puppets. 

Puppetry  (pup'et-ri),  n.  Finery,  as  that  of 
a  doll  or  puppet;  outward  show;  affectation. 
'  Adorning  female  painted  puppetry.'  Mar- 
ston. 

Puppet-show  (pup'et-sho),  n.  A  mock 
drama  performed  by  puppets. 

Puppet-valve  (pup'et-valv),  n.  A  valve  in 
the  form  of  a  pot-lid  attached  to  a  rod,  and 
employed  in  steam-engines  for  covering  and 
uncovering  an  opening. 

Puppy  (pup'i),  n.  [From  Fr.  poupee,  a  doll, 
a  puppet.]  1.  A  whelp;  the  young  progeny 
of  a  bitch  or  female  of  the  canine  species. 
'  A  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i' the  litter.' 
Shale.— 2.  A  term  of  contempt,  generally  ap- 
plied to  such  male  persons  as  are  conceited 
and  insignificant  or  frivolous;  a  conceited, 
insignificant  fellow;  a  silly  fop  or  coxcomb. 
'  An  ill-bred,  awkward  puppy,  with  a  money- 
bag under  each  arm.'  Addition. 

You  despise  me,  and  think  me  a  vain  frivolous 
puppy.  Kingslty. 

Puppy  (pup'i),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  pvypied; 
ppr.  puppyinff.  To  bring  forth  whelps. 

Puppy-headed  (pup'i-hed-ed),  a.  stupid. 
'  This  puppy-headed  monster. '  Shak. 

Puppyism  (pup'i-izm),  n.  What  causes  a 
person  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  puppy;  empty 
conceit  or  affectation;  silly  foppery  or  cox- 
combry. 

Pur  (per),  v.  and  n.     Same  as  Purr. 

Purana  (pu-ra'na),  n.  [Lit.  ancient,  from 
Skr.  purti,  before,  past.]  One  of  a  class  of 
sacred  poetical  writings  in  the  Sanskrit 
tongue,  which  treat  chit-fly  of  the  creation, 
destruction,  and  renovation  of  worlds,  the 
genealogy  and  deeds  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
princes,  the  reigns  of  the  Maims,  <fec.  The 
number  of  the  actual  Puranas  is  stated  to  be 
eighteen,  and  together  with  the  Tantras 
they  form  the  main  foundation  of  the  actual 
popular  creed  of  the  Brahminical  Hindus. 

Puranic  (pu-ran'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Puramis. 

Purbeck  (per'bek),  a.  Belonging  to  the  pen- 
insula of  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire. — Purbeck 
beds,  in  yeol.  the  uppermost  members  of  the 
oolite  proper,  or  according  to  other  writers, 
the  basis  of  the  Wealden  formation ;  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  peninsula  of  Pnr- 
beck  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  where 
they  are  typically  displayed.  They  consist 
of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  shales,  and 
fresh-water  limestones  and  marbles.  They 
are  noted  for  their  layers  of  fossil  vegetable 
earth  (dirt-beds)  inclosing  roots,  trunks, 
and  branches  of  cycads  and  conifers. — Pur- 
leek  marble,  an  impure  fresh-water  lime- 
stone obtained  from  the  Purbeck  beds.  It 
takes  on  "a  good  polish,  but  is  deficient  in 
durability  under  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
has  hence  lost  much  of  its  favour  as  a  build- 
ing-stone. Called  also  Purbeck  Stone. 

Purblind  (per'blind),  a.  [From  pure  in  sense 
of  altogether,  quite,  and  Hind.]  l.t  Quite 
blind.  'A  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and 
no  use,  or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  im 
sight.'  Shak.  —  2.  Near-sighted  or  dim- 
sighted;  seeing  obscurely;  as,  &  purblind 
eye;  a  purblind  mole. 

Purblindly  (per'bllnd-li),  adv.  In  a  pur- 
blind manner. 

Purblindness  (per'bllnd-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  purblind;  shortness  of  sight;  near- 
sightedness;  dimness  of  vision. 

Purchasable  (per'chas-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  bought,  purchased,  or  obtained  for 
a  consideration.  '  Money  being  the  counter- 
balance to  all  things  purchasable  by  it.' 
Locke. 

Purchase  (per*chas),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pur- 
chased; ppr.  purchasing,  [Fr.  pourchattser, 
to  seek,  to  pursue— pour,  for,  and  chasser, 
to  chase.  (See  CHASE.)  Pourchasser  is  to 
pursue  to  the  end  or  object,  and  hence  to 
obtain.]  1.  To  gain,  obtain,  or  acquire  by 
any  means;  to  procure:  now  hardly  so  used 
except  in  the  legal  sense  of  to  obtain  other- 
wise than  hereditarily.  '  Lest  it  make  you 
choleric  and  purchase  me  another  dry  bast- 
ing.' Shak. 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness;  hereditary 
Rather  than  purchased.  Shaft. 

2.  To  obtain  by  payment  of  money  or  its 
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MUlmUent:  to  buy;  as,  ta  furduut  prpri- 
si  on.  lands,  or  home*  'The  COM  which 
Abraham  pureJxutd  of  the  son.  of  Heth.' 
0«n.  Mr.  10.  -1  To  obtain  by  an  expense 
of  labour,  dinner,  or  other  sacrifice  ;  u,  to 
purciuut  favour  with  flattery. 

A  woild  who  would  out  fonhaif  wilh  » 


4  t  To  expiate  or  recompen«e  by  a  tine  or 
forfeit. 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleadings  »n.l  excuses. 

Nor  tun  nor  priyiri  shall  furtluut  out  ••>»•«*. 

6.  Saul,  to  apply  a  purchase  to;  to  ralae  or 
move  by  mechanical  power;  aa,  to  purduuc 
an  anchor,    tl.t  To  steal. 
Purchase  (  i^fchaiX  ».i    l.t  To  put  forth 
efforts  to  obtain  anything,  to  strive, 

Duke  John  of  Brmbuit  purtkaud  greatly  'hat  the 
Earl  of  I-Uuders  should  have  his  daughter  In  mar- 
riage. Bimn. 

I  Aoid  to  draw  in  ;  aa,  the  capstan  pur- 
tkatu  apace,  that  is,  it  draws  in  the  cable 
apace,  it  gain*  It. 

Purchase  <  pervliia  ),  n.  [See  the  verb.] 
1  tTheacqulsiUonof  anything  byany  means; 
acquirement;  that  which  l>  obtained  in  any 
way,  u  by  labour,  danger,  art,  Ac. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow  .  .  . 
Made  prue  and  purchase  of  hu  wanton  «y«^ 

The  fox  repairs  to  the  wolfs  cell  and  takes  posses 
•Ion  of  him  stores  ;  bill  he  liad  little  Joy  of  the  fur- 
efiasf  *tr  A'.  L'Kttrattfe. 

1  The  acquisition  of  anything  by  rendering 
an  equivalent  in  money;  buying. 

It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  the  purthate  of 

repentance.  FraHillti. 

5.  That  which  U  purchased  ;  anything  the 
ownership  of  which  is  obtained  by  giving  an 
equivalent  price  in  money. 

A  purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year.     Swift. 

4.  In  Jaw,  (a)  the  act  of  obtaining  or  acquir- 
Ing  the  title  to  lands  ntul  tenements  by 
money,  deed,  gift,  or  any  means  except  by 
descent;  the  acquisition  of  lauds  and  tene- 
ments by  a  man's  own  act  or  agreement. 
(6)  The  suing  out  ami  obtaining  a  writ  — 
6.t  An  attempt  to  acquire;  an  endeavour. 

Ill  ...  get  meat  to  s.ive  thee 

Or  lose  my  life  in  the  purrnase.        fitau.  &•  Fl. 

6.  t  Robbery,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  rob- 
bery; pillage;  plunder. 

For  on  liis  back  a  he.ivy  load  he  bare. 
Of  nightly  stcllhs,  anil  pillage  scvcr.tll 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  fnr<-ti<is  criminatl. 
Sftusrr. 

7.  Any  mechanical  hold,  advantage,  power, 
or  force  applied  to  the  raising  or  removing 
of  heavy  liodies  ;  also,  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage which  is  gained  by  the  application 
of  any  power 

The  head  of  an  ox  or  a  horse  is  a  heavy  weight 
acting  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever  (consequently  with 
•  great  pHrt»«tt)*ni\  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendi- 
cular  to  the  Joints  of  the  supporting  neck.  /W<y. 

—  To  be  worth  so  ma/it/  yearn'  purchase,,  is 
Mid  of  property  that  would  bring  in.  in  the 
specified  time,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
paid.  Thus  to  buy  un  estate  at  twtltty  years' 
purchase  is  to  buy  it  for  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  total  return  from  it  fur  twenty  years. 
Hence  similar  phrases  have  come  to  be  used 
In  a  figurative  sense  Thus  we  speak  of 
one's  life  not  being  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase, that  is.  in  extreme  peril. 

One  report  affirmed  that  M.  dared  not  come  to 
Yorkshire:  he  knew  that  his  life  WAS  not  w>rth  an 
hour'i  purrhtte  if  he  did.  Charlotlt  Branlt. 

Purchase-block  (irtrYhas-blok).  w.    A'aut. 

a  block  used  in  moving  very  heavy  weights 
Purchase-money  (itfrVhiU  mun-i),  n  The 

money  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  for 

anything  bought.     RerkeUy. 
Purchaser  (perYlias-cr),  n.     1  One  who  ob- 

tains or  acquires  the  property  of  anything 

by  paying  an  equivalent  in  money;  a  buyer. 

What  supports  and  employs  productive  labour  is 
the  capital  expended  In  setting  it  to  work  and  not 
the  denvind  of  purchasers  for  the  produce  of  the 
•boar  when  completed.  y.  v  Uitt. 

I  In  law,  one  who  acquires  or  obtains  by 
conquest  or  by  deed  or  gift,  or  in  any  man- 
ner other  than  by  descent  or  inheritance 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  by  some  authors 
written  piirchatKtr 

Purchase-system  (  per  '  chas-  sis-  tern  X  n. 
An  arrangement  by  which  commissions  in 
the  British  army  could  lie  obtained  for 
money  ]!y  this  system  more  than  half  the 
first  appointments  anil  subsequent  promo- 
ti»n  i  if  i  intern  llted  to  be  effected  The 
regulation  prices  of  commissions  varied 
from  £460  for  an  ensigncy  or  comctcy  to 
£4400  for  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  the  hijW 


commission  purchasable.    The  system  was 

alwlished  In  1871. 
Purcon  (per'kon),  n.    The  native  name  for 

a  priest  of  the  Oriental  fire-worshippers. 
Purdah  (pur'da),  n.    [Hind.)    A  curtain. 

There  were  purdaki  of  fine  matting,  and  doors, 
and  naps  to  pass,  ere  one  could  *"$?"£•  KiaaU- 

pure  (pur).o.  [Fr.  pur,  from  L  purui,  pure; 
from  root  pu  seen  also  in  Skr.  pu,  to  purify; 
also  in  compute,  dispute.  Ac.,  and  (modified 
in  accordance  with  Grimm's  law)  in  fin. 
From  L.  puna  comes  purgo,  E.  to  purge.} 
1.  Separate  from  all  heterogeneous  or  extra- 
neous matter;  free  from  mixture;  unmixed, 
especially  with  anything  that  impairs  or 
pollutes ;  a»,  pure  water ;  pun  clay ;  pure 
sand ;  pure  air;  pure  silver  or  gold ;  pure 
wine;  a  pure,  fresh  voice.  'In  pure  white 
robes. '  Shak.  '  Purest  snow. '  Shale. —2.  Free 
from  that  which  contaminates, stains, defiles, 
or  blemishes;  as,  (a)  free  from  moral  defile- 
ment or  guilt;  Innocent;  guileless;  spotless; 
chaste:  applied  to  persons.  'All  men  true 
and  leal,  all  women  pure.'  Tennysun. 

Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.        Tit.  I.  15. 

(6)  Free  from  that  which  vitiates,  pollutes, 
or  degrades;  unadulterated;  genuine;  stain- 
less: said  of  thoughts,  actions,  motives,  and 
the  like.  '  Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe 
and  pure.'  Milton.  'Pure  religion,  and  un- 
detlled. '  Jam.  i.  27.  '  A  friendship  as  warm 
and  as  pure  as  any  that  ancient  or  modern 
history  records.'  ilacaulay.-S.  Ritually  or 
ceremonially  clean;  unpolluted. 

All  wcre/wrr,  and  killed  the  passover.     Ezra  vi.  20. 

t  Mere ;  sheer ;  absolute ;  that  and  that 
only;  unconnected  with  anything  else;  as,  a 
pure  villain.  'Blush  for  pure  shame.'  Shak. 
'  We  did  it  for  pure  needV  Shak. 

Hence  the  pure  hatred  with  which  such  princes 
retard  the  freedom  of  discussion  enjoyed  by  our 
writers  and  orators.  Brougham. 

—Pvre  mathematics,  that  portion  of  mathe- 
matics which  treats  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  the  science  as  dealing  with  abstract 
magnitudes,  as  distinguished  from  applied 
mathematics,  which  treats  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  to  the  investigation 
of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  or  to  the 
practical  wants  of  life.—  I'tire  obligation,  in 
.Scot*  /""-,  an  unconditional  obligation.  A 
condition  is  said  to  be  purified  when  it  is 
fulfilled.—  I'ure  villenage,  in  feudal  law,  a 
tenure  of  lands  by  uncertain  services  at  the 
will  of  the  lord;  so  that  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  do  whatever  is  commanded  of  him.  It  is 
opposed  to  privileged  vitlenage. — SYN.  I'n- 
mixed,  clear,  simple,  real,  true,  genuine, 
unadulterated,  uncomipted,  unsullied,  un- 
tarnished, unstained,  stainless,  clean,  fair, 
unspotted,  spotless,  incorrupt,  chaste,  un- 
polluted, undeflled.  Immaculate,  innocent, 
guiltless,  guileless,  holy. 
Pure  (pur),  ad".  Very.  [Old  and  provincial.] 

Mrs.  Talbot  is  pure  well,  and  really  bears  up  sur- 
prisingly. 

ifUl  Jeffries,  auolrd  by  Fililcftuard  Hall. 

Puret  (pur),  v.t.  j>ret.  &  pp.  purtd;  ppr. 
miring.  To  purify  :  to  cleanse.  Chaucer. 

Pure  (pur),  n.  A  tanner's  term  for  dogs' 
dung,  which  is  used  for  counteracting  the 
action  of  the  lime  on  the  skins  in  the  pro- 
cess of  unhairing. 

Dog's  dung  is  called  '  Pure'  from  its  cleansing  and 
purifying  properties.  Maykrw. 

Puree  (pu-ra).  n.  [Fr.)  Meat,  flsh.  or  vege- 
tables boiled  into  a  pulp,  and  passed  through 
a  sieve. 

Purely  (pur'li),  atlv.  1.  In  a  pure  manner; 
with  an  entire  separation  of  heterogeneous 
or  foul  matter:  genuinely.  Is.  i.  25.— 2.  In- 
nocentlv:  without  guilt  or  sin;  chastely. — 
3.  Merely;  alisolutely ;  without  connection 
with  anything  else;  completely;  totally;  as, 
the  meeting  was  purely  accidental. 

In  the  purely  herbivorous  kinds,  the  flat  grinding 
surface  of  the  teeth  is  complicated  by  folds  and  ridges 
of  the  enamel  entering  the  substance  of  the  teeth. 

I>71>^»». 

4. Very;  wonderfully;  remarkably;  as,  purely 
well.  [Old  and  provincial.  | 
Pureness  (pur'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  pure ;  purity;  as,  (a)  an  unmixed 
state;  separation  or  freedom  from  any  heter- 
ogeneous or  foreign  matter;  aa,  the  pure- 
nest  of  water  or  other  liquor ;  the  i  iimltM 
of  a  metal ;  the  jntrencsit  of  air.  (6)  Freedom 
from  moral  turpitude  or  guilt;  moral  clean- 
ness; Innocence. 

That  we  may  evermore  serve  Thee  in  holiness  and 
purtntst  of  living.  Common  Prayer. 

(c)  Freedom  from  vicious  or  improper  words, 


phrases,  or  modes  of  speech ;  as,  purniess 
of  style.  Anchum. 

Purfllet  (per'fil),  n.  and  v.  Same  u  1-urfit 
Purfle  (per'fl),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  pourfiler-pour, 
L.  pro,  for,  before,  and  fil,  L  filuin,  a  thread 
See  PROFILE.  ]  1.  To  decorate  with  a  wrought 
or  flowered  border;  to  embroider.  '  Flowers 
purJUd  blue  and  white,  like  sapphire,  pearl, 
In  rich  embroidery.'  Shak. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

Purfled  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  SffHtrr. 

2.  In  orcA.  to  decorate  richly,  as  with  sculp- 
ture.— 3.  In  her.  to  border,  as  with  ermines, 
etc. 

Purfle,  Purflew  (per'fl,  perTlu),  n.  1  A  W- 
der  of  embroidered  work. — 2.  In  her.  a  ti.r. 
der  or  embroidery  of  fur  shaped  exactly 
like  vair.  When  of  one  row  it  is  termed 
purfleieed;  when  of  two,  counter  -purjtcvied; 
ana  when  of  three,  vair. 

Purfled  (per'fld).  a.  1.  Ornamented  with  a 
flowered  or  puckered  border. —  2.  In  her. 
trimmed  or  garnished:  applied  to  the  studs 
and  rims  of  armour,  being  gold;  as,  a  leg  in 
armour  proper,  purJUd,  or.  —3.  In  arch,  or- 
namented with  crockets. 

Purgamentt  (per'ga-ment),  n.  [L  purya- 
mentum.  See  PURGE  ]  1.  A  cathartic:  a 
purge.  Bacon.  —  2.  That  which  is  excreted 
from  anything ;  excretion. 

Purgation  (  pcr-ga'shon  ).  n.  [Fr  ,  from  I. 
purgatio.  See  PURGE.]  1.  The  act  of  purg- 
ing ;  the  act  of  evacuating  the  intestines  by 
purgatives. 

Let  the  physician  apply  himself  more  to  purgation 
than  to  alteration,  because  the  odence  is  in  quantity. 
BacOH. 

2.  The  act  of  clearing,  cleansing,  or  puri- 
fying by  separating  and  carrying  away  im- 
purities or  whatever  is  extraneous  or  super- 
fluous; purification. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  finished,  before 
l\tc  furcation  of  the  air  began.  /    l<urnrt. 

3  The  act  of  cleansing  from  the  imputation 
of  guilt;  specifically,  in  law,  the  clearing  of 
one's  self  from  a  crime  of  which  the  party 
was  publicly  suspected  and  accused.  It  was 
either  canonical,  which  was  presented  by 
the  canon  law,  the  form  whereof  used  in  the 
spiritual  court  was  that  the  person  BUS- 
pected  took  his  oath  that  he  was  clear  of 
the  facts  objected  against  him,  and  brought 
his  honest  neighlmurs  with  him  to  make 
oath  that  they  believed  he  swore  truly;  or 
vulgar,  which  was  by  fire  or  water  ordeal, 
or  by  combat.  See  ORI>EAL. 
Purgative  ( per'ga-tiv ),  o.  [Fr.  pmgatif.] 
Having  the  power  of  cleansing ;  usually, 
having  the  power  of  evacuating  the  intes- 
tines; cathartic. 

Purging  medicines  have  their  purgatnt  virtue  in 
a  fine  spirits.  Hacon. 

Purgative  (per'ga-tiv),  n.  A  medicine  that 
evacuates  the  intestines;  a  cathartic  that 
operates  more  strongly  on  the  bowels  than 
a  laxative,  stimulating  the  muscular  and 
exciting  increased  secretion  from  the  nm- 
cous  coat.  Dunglifon. 

Purgatlvely  (per'ga-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  pur- 
gative manner:  cleansingly;  cathartically. 

Purgatorial,  Purgatorlan  (per-ga-to'ri-al, 
per-ga-to'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  purgatory. 

Purgatorlan  (per-ga-to'ri-an),  n.  A  be- 
liever in  purgatory. 

Purgatorious  (per-ga-to'ri-us).  o.  Having 
the  nature  of  or  connected  with  purgatory. 
'  Purgatorious  and  superstitious  uses.'  Jftf- 
ton. 

Purgatory  ( per'ga-to-ri ),  o.  [L  puryato- 
rius,  from  purno,  to  purge.]  Tending  to 
cleanse;  cleansing;  expiatory.  Burke. 

Purgatory  ( per'ga-to-ri ),  n.  1.  According 
to  the  belief  of  Roman  Catholics  and  others, 
a  place  of  purgation  in  which  souls  after 
death  are  purified  from  venial  sins,  or  un- 
dergo the  temporal  punishment  whfch.after 
the  guilt  of  mortal  sin  has  been  remitted, 
still  remains  to  be  endured  by  the  fr. 
The  ultimate  eternal  happiness  of  tlirir 
souls  is  supposed  to  be  secured,  and  they 
derive  relief  from  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful and  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
common  belief  in  the  Latin  Church  is  that 
the  purgatorial  suffering  Is  by  fire;  the 
Greek  Church,  however,  does  not  determine 
Its  nature,  hut  is  content  to  regard  it  as 
through  tribulation.— 2.  Any  place  or 
of  suffering,  especially  when  not  considered 
as  final. 

Purge  (per)),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp   purged;  ppr. 
purgi)i<i.     [I,.  ;u/r'/",  to  <  1- ;in-r,  from 
clean,  and  n;/".  to  d.i.  to  art 
1.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  separating  and 
carrying  off  whatever  is  Impure,  heterogen*- 
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ous,  foreign,  or  superfluous.  'That  labour 
of  Hercules  in  purging  the  stable  of  Augeas.' 
Bacon.—  2.  To  remove  by  cleansing  or  puri- 
fying ;  to  wash  away  :  often  followed  by 
away  and  off. 

Purge  a-way  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake. 

Ps.  Ixxix.  9. 
Th'  ethereal  mould 
Incapable  of  stain  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire 
Victorious.  Milton. 

Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built, 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.        Tennyson. 

3.  To  clear  from  moral  defilement  or  guilt  : 
often  followed  by  of,  off,  or  from. 

My  soul  is  purged  front  grudging  hate.    Shak. 

4.  To  clear  from  accusation  or  the  charge 
of  a  crime,  as  in  ordeal. 

Marquis  Dorset  was  hasting  towards  him  to  purge 
himself  of  some  accusation.  Racon. 

6.  To  clarify;  to  defecate,  as  liquors.—  6.  To 
operate  on  by  means  of  a  cathartic,  or  in  a 
similar  manner.  'He  purged  him  with  salt 
water.'  Arbuthnot.  —  7.t  To  void.  'Their 
eyes  purging  thick  amber.'  Shak. 
Purge  (perj),  v.i.  1.  To  become  pure  by 
clarification.  —  2.  To  produce  evacuations 
from  the  intestines  by  means  of  a  cathartic. 

I'll  purge  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a 
nobleman  should  do.  Shak. 

Purge  (p^rj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  purging. 
'  The  preparative  for  the  purge  of  paganism 
out  of  the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland.' 
Fuller,—  2.  Anything  that  purges;  specific- 
ally, a  medicine  that  evacuates  the  intes- 
tines; a  cathartic. 

Purger  (perj'er),  n.  1.  A  person  or  thing 
that  purges  or  cleanses. 

We  shall  be  called  pttrgers,  and  not  murderers. 
Shak. 

2.  A  cathartic. 

It  is  of  good  use  in  physic,  if  you  can  retain  the 
purging  virtue  and  take  away  the  unpleasant  taste  of 
-  Bacon. 


Purgery  (perj'er-i),  n.  The  portion  of  a 
sugar-house  where  the  sugar  from  the  cool- 
ers is  placed  in  hogsheads  or  in  cones,  and 
allowed  to  drain  off  its  molasses  or  imper- 
fectly crystallized  cane-juice.  K.  //.  Knight. 

Purging  (perj'ing),  n.  A  diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery; looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Purging  -  flax  (  perj  'ing-  flaks  ),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Linum,  the  L.  catkarticum,  a 
decoction  of  which  is  used  as  a  cathartic 
and  diuretic. 

Purging  -nut  (perj'ing-nut),  n.  The  seed 
of  Curcas  purgans,  which  affords  an  oil  re- 
sembling castor-oil,  employed  in  some  places 
for  the  same  purpose.  Called  also  Physic- 
nut. 

Purification  (pu'ri-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [L.  puri- 
ficatiu.  See  PURIFY.]  The  act  of  purifying; 
as,  (a)  the  act  or  operation  of  separating  and 
removing  from  anything  that  which  is  het- 
erogeneous or  foreign  to  it  ;  as,  the  purifi- 
cation of  liquors  or  of  metals,  (b)  The  act 
or  operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by 
removing  any  pollution  or  defilement  ;  lus- 
tration. Purification  by  washing  or  by 
other  means  was  common  to  the  Hebrews, 
Grecians,  Romans,  and  other  peoples.  The 
Mohammedans  use  purification  as  a  pre- 
paration for  devotion. 

When  the  days  of  her  purification,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  accomplished,  they  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem.  Luke  ii.  23. 

Whole  cities  and  states  often  underwent  purifica- 
tions to  expiate  the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a 
member  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Purification  also 
took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had  been  unhallowed 
by  profane  use,  as  by  burying  dead  bodies  in  it. 

Dr.  IV.  Smith. 

(c)  A  cleansing  from  guilt  or  the  pollution 

of  sin  ;  the  extinction  of  sinful  desires,  ap- 

petites, and  inclinations.     '  Water  is  the 

symbol  of  the  purification  of  the  soul  from 

sin.'    Jer.  Taylor, 
Puriflcative    (pu-rifi-ka-tiv),   a.     Having 

power  to  purify;  tending  to  cleanse.   John- 

son. 

Purificator  (pu'ri-fi  -ka"ter).  n.  A  purifier. 
Purificatory  (pu-rif'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  Same  as 

Purificative.    Johnson. 
Purifier  (pu'ri-fi-er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  purifies  or  cleanses;  a  cleanser;  a  re- 

finer. 

He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  /urr/fir  of  silver. 
Mai.  iii.  3. 

Puriform  (pu'ri-form),  a.  [L.  pus,  puris,  pus, 
and/orma,  form.]  In  med.  like  pus;  in  the 
form  of  pus.  Dunglison. 

Purify  (pu'ri-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  purified; 
ppr.  purifying.  [Fr.  purifier;  L.  puriftco— 
punts,  pure,  and  facio,  to  make.]  1.  To 


make  pure  or  clear;  to  free  from  extraneous 
admixture;  as,  to  purify  liquors  or  metals; 
to  purify  the  blood;  to  purify  the  air. — 

2.  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially;  to 
cleanse  from  whatever  renders  unclean  and 
unfit  for  sacred  services. 

Whosoever  hath  killed  any  person,  and  whosoever 
hath  touched  any  slain,  purify  both  yourselves  and 
your  captives  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh 
day.  Num.  xxxi.  19. 

3.  To  free  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of 
sin ;  to  free  from  what  is  sinful,  vile,  or 
base.    '  Whatever  purifies,  fortifies  also  the 
heart.'    Dr.  Blair. 

Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works.  Tit.  ii.  14, 

4.  To  clear  from  improprieties  or  barbar- 
isms; as,  to  purify  a  language, 

Purify  (pu'ri-fi),  v.i.  To  grow  or  become 
pure  or  clear.  T.  Burnet. 

Purim  (pu'rim),  n.  [Heb.  pur,  pi.  purim, 
lots.]  An  annual  festival  among  the  Jews 
instituted  to  commemorate  their  preserva- 
tion from  the  massacre  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  the  machinations  of 
Hainan :  probably  so  called  by  them  in  irony, 
as  Hainan  appears  to  have  been  much  given 
to  casting  lots.  Est.  ix.  26. 

Purism  (pur'izm),  n.  Practice  or  affecta- 
tion of  rigid  purity;  specifically,  excessive 
nicety  as  to  the  choice  of  words.  'His  poli- 
tical purism. '  De  Quincey. 

The  English  language,  however,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, had  even  already  become  too  thoroughly  and 
essentially  a  mixed  tongue  for  this  doctrine  Q\  purism 
to  be  admitted  to  the  letter.  Craik. 

Purist  (purest),  n.  [Fr.  puriste.]  1.  One  who 
scrupulously  aims  at  purity,  particularly  in 
the  choice  of  language;  one  who  is  a  rigor- 
ous critic  of  purity  in  literary  style.  '  Puri- 
fied his  vocabulary  with  a  scrupulosity  un- 
known to  any  purist.'  Alacaulay. —  2.  One 
who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  in  pure  Greek.  Mos.  Stuart.  [Rare.] 

Puritan  (pu'ri-tan),  n.  [From  L.  purus, 
pure,  through  the  intermediate  form  puri- 
tas,  purity.]  The  name  by  which  the  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England  were 
generally  known  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  first  two  Stuarts.  The  name 
Puritan  was  given  (probably  in  derision) 
to  them  on  account  of  the  superior  purity 
of  doctrine  or  discipline  which  the  more 
rigid  reformers  claimed  as  their  own,  main- 
taining that  they  followed  the  word  of  God 
alone  in  opposition  to  all  human  inventions 
and  superstitions,  of  which  they  believed 
the  English  Church  to  retain  a  considerable 
share,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  reforma- 
tion. Hume  gives  this  name  to  three  par- 
ties— the  political  puritans,  who  maintained 
the  highest  principles  of  civil  liberty;  the 
puritans  in  discipline,  who  were  averse  to 
the  ceremonies  and  government  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  ;  and  the  doctrinal  puri- 
tans, who  rigidly  defended  the  speculative 
system  of  the  first  reformers.  The  term 
was  reproachfully  or  contemptuously  ap- 
plied, especially  by  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists, to  any  one  who  was  strict  and  serious 
in  his  religious  life,  whether  he  conformed 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  or  not.  'Make  a 
puritan  of  the  devil.'  Shak. 

The  Puritans  hated  bearbaiting,  not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators.  Macaulay. 

The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known  from 
other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the 
sour  solemnity  of  his  face,  the  upturned  white  of  his 
eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and 
above  all  by  his  peculiar  dialect.  Macaulay. 

Puritan  (pu'ri-tan),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Puritans  or  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England.  'Puritan  principles  and  tenets.' 
Bp.  Sanderson. 

Puritanic,  Puritanical  (pu-ri-tan'ik,  ptt- 
ri-tan'ik-al),a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans 
or  their  doctrines  and  practice.  Hence — 
2.  Precise  in  religious  matters;  over-scru- 
pulous ;  exact ;  rigid :  often  used  in  con- 
tempt or  reproach.  '  Puritanical  and  super- 
stitious principles.'  Iz.  Walton. 

Too  dark  a  stole 

Was  o'er  religion's  decent  features  drawn 
By  puritanic  zeal.  Mason. 

Puritanically  (pu-ri-tan'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
puritanical  manner ;  with  the  exact  or  rigid 
notions  or  manners  of  the  Puritans. 

Puritanism  (pu'ri-tan-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines, notions,  or  practice  of  Puritans. 

Puritanize  (pu'ri-tan-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
puritanized;  ppr.  puritanizing.  To  conform 
to  the  notions  of  Puritans ;  to  affect  or  to 
teach  Puritanism. 


Purity  (pu'ri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  tnwttrf;  L.  puritas, 
from  purus.  See  PURE.  ]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  pure;  as,  (a)  freedom  from 
foreign  admixture  or  heterogeneous  matter; 
as,  the  purity  of  water,  of  wine,  of  spirit ; 
the  purity  of  drugs;  the  purity  of  metals.— 
(&)  Cleanness;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt; 
as,  the  purity  of  a  garment,  (c)  freedom 
from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin ;  inno- 
cence ;  as,  purity  of  heart  or  life.  '  A  nature 
true  to  the  general  attributes  of  humanity, 
yet  exempt  in  its  colourless  purity  from  the 
vulgarizing  taint  of  passion.'  Dr.  Caird. 

(d)  Chastity;  freedom  from  contamination 
by  illicit  sexual  connection. 

'Tis  said  that  a  linn  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  furity.     Byron. 

(e)  Freedom  from  any  sinister  or  improper 
views ;  as,  the  purity  of  motives  or  designs. 
(/)  Freedom  from  foreign  idioms,  from  bar- 
barous or  improper  words  or  phrases;  as, 
purity  of  style  or  language. 

Purl  (perl),  v.  t.  [Contr.  toTpurfle  (which  see).  ] 
To  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

The  officions  wind  her  loose  hayre  curies,      . 
The  dew  her  happy  linen pitrles.       Lovelace. 

Purl  (pSrl),  n.  [Forpwr/fe.]  I.  An  embroi- 
dered puckered  border;  the  plait  or  fold  of 
a  ruff  or  band. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chariot 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  purl  and 
pearl.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  An  inversion  of  the  stitches  in  knitting 
which  gives  to  the  work  in  those  parts  in 
which  it  is  used  a  different  appearance  from 
the  general  surface. 

Purl  (perl),  v.i.  [Sw.  porla,  to  purl.  Comp. 
D.  borrelen,  G.  perlen,  to  bubble.  From 
the  sound;  comp.  purr.]  1.  To  murmur, 
as  a  shallow  stream  flowing  among  stones 
or  other  obstructions;  to  flow  or  run  with  a 
gentle  murmur. 

My  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress  or  a. purling  stream.      Pope. 

2.  To  ripple;  to  run  into  eddies. 

Around  the  adjoining  brook,  that  furls  along 

The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock.  Thomson. 

3.  To  curl;  to  rise  or  appear  in  undulations. 

From  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  whicli/wr/'rfup  to  the  sky.  Shak. 

Purl  (perl),  n.  1.  A  circle  made  by  the 
motion  of  a  fluid ;  a  ripple ;  an  eddy. 

Whose  stream  an  easy  breath  doth  seem  to  blow, 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in/Kr/j, 
As  though  the  waves  had  been  of  silver  curls.  Drayton, 
2.  A  continued  murmuring  sound,  as  of  a 
shallow  stream  of  water  running  over  small 
stones;  as,  the  purl  of  a  brook. — 3.  Malt 
liquor  medicated  with  wormwood  or  aro- 
matic herbs.  The  name  is  now  given  to  hot 
beer  flavoured  with  gin,  sugar,  and  ginger. 

Purl  (perl),  v.t.  [According  to  Skeat  from 
old  pirle,  a  whirligig,  from  pfrr,  to  whirl.] 
To  throw  from  horseback.  [Hunting  slang.] 

Purlicue  (pur'li-ku),  v.t.  and  i.  Same  as 
Parlecue. 

Purlieu  (perTu),  n.  [Norm,  purlieu,  pur- 
aille,  O.Fr.  purale'e,  perambulation,  from 
pur,  for  L.  per,  through,  al?ef  a  going.  (See 
ALLEY.)  Both  form  and  sense  have  been 
influenced  by  Fr.  lieu,  place.]  1.  A  piece  of 
land  added  to  an  ancient  royal  forest  by  un- 
lawful encroachment,  and  afterwards  dis- 
afforested and  the  rights  remitted  to  the 
former  owners,  its  extent  being  settled  by 
perambulation  (hence  the  name).  Hence  — 
2.  A  part  lying  near  to  or  adjacent;  the 
outer  portion  of  any  place ;  the  environs. 
'The  purlieus  of  this  forest.'  Skak.  '  The 
purlieus  of  St.  James.'  Swtft.  —  Purlieu  men, 
in  old  forest  law,  those  who  had  ground 
within  the  purlieu  or  border  of  a  forest,  and 
being  able  to  dispend  forty  shillings  a  year 
freehold,  were  licensed  to  hunt  within  their 
own  purlieus. 

Purlin,  Purline  (per'lin),  n.  In  carp. 
a  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally  resting 
on  the  principals  of  a  roof  to  support  the 
common  rafters. 

Purloin  (per'loin),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  porloignwr, 
purloignier,  from  L.  prolongare,  to  pro- 
long. See  PROLONG.]  i.  To  take  or  carry 
away  for  one's  self ;  hence,  to  steal ;  to 
take  by  theft ;  to  filch.  '  Purloined  the 
guarded  gold.'  Milton. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
sells  your  hog-wash.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  take  by  plagiarism ;  to  steal  from 
books  or  manuscripts.  '  Perverts  the  pro- 
phets and  purloins  the  psalms.'  Byron. 
Purloin  (per-loin'J,  v.i.  To  practise  theft. 
'  Not  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good 
fidelity.'  Tit.  ii.  10. 
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Purlolner  (per-loln'er),  n.  One  who  pur- 
loins: a  thief;  a  plagiary 

Purpart.  Purpartyu-vpart.  per-par-ii),  u. 
(Kr  /...ur.  for.  and  part,  partie,  part.]  In 
lau,  a  share,  part,  or  portion  of  an  estate 
which  is  allotted  to  .1  coparcener  by  par- 
Mioii  «  ntten  al*o  Pourparty. 

I  am  forced  to  eat  all  the  game  of  your  puriartiti 
as  well  as  my  o* n  thirds.  If  II  'alfolr. 

Purple  (per'pl).  a  [Old  form  purpre,  from 
L.  puruiira,  puri'le.  from  Gr  porphyra, 
the  purple  flsn.  Comp  marble.  Fr  mar- 
bn. )  1.  Of  a  hue  or  colour  composed  of  red 
and  blue  blended.  •  PurpU  grape*.'  Shak. 
•The  purple  violet*.'  Skak.  —  t.  Imperial; 
regal— a  sense  derived  from  a  puri'le  dress 
or  robe  being  formerly  a  distinctive  mark  of 
Imperial  or  regal  personages  —3.  In  poetry. 
r.-.l  or  livid ;  dyed  with  blood. 
I  view  a  field  of  blood. 
And  Tjber  rolling  with  a  furtlt  toad.  Drjdin. 

—  PurpU  beech,  a  variety  of  the  beech 
(fagus  tylvatiea).  with  foliage  of  a  deep 
brown  or  purplish  hue.  —  Purple  eloper, 
red  or  broad-  lea  veil  clover  (Tr(folium 
praleate).  —  Purple  copper  ore,  a  species 
of  snlphuret  of  copper,  characterized  by 
it*  lively  and  variegated  colours,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  frequently  called 
variegated  pyritous  copper.  It  occurs  in 
metallic  beds  and  veins,  most  commonly 
in  primary  rocks.  —  Purp'e  emperor,  the 
Apatura  or  Xymphalis  Iris,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  richly  coloured  of  British 
butterflies.  —  Purple  lily,  the  same  as  l/'/  < 
tagon. — Purple  lotutestrife,  the  common 
name  of  Ly  thrum  Salicarul.  See  L.YTH  It  I'  M. 
Purple  (per'pl).  n.  1.  A  secondary  colour 
compounded  by  the  union  of  the  primaries 
blue  and  red.  Of  all  the  various  kinds  in 
use,  the  Tyrian  dye  was  anciently  the  ino-t 
celebrated.  This  colour  was  produced  from 
an  animal  juice  found  in  a  shell-fish  called 
tnurex  or  conehylium  by  the  ancient*.  See 
PURPCKA.—  2.  A  purple  cloth,  robe,  or  dress; 
hence,  from  a  purple  rotie  having  been  the 
distinguishing  dress  of  emperors,  &c. ,  used 
typically  of  imperial  or  regal  power. 

O'er  his  lucid  arms 

A  vest  of  military  f  til  fit  flowed.  Milton. 

The  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the  vacant  throne  was 
justified  by  the  trite  and  flimsy  sophiMii— that  he  was 
born  in  the /Mr/4*,  and  the  eldest  son  of  his  father's 
reign 


ign.  i>r 

This  spectacle  of  the  discrowned  queen  with  her 
rfit  in  the  dust,  ant!  her  sceptre  fallen  from  her 
ml.  was  one  that  nearly  broke  his  heart  to  see 


hand,  w. 


. 

S.  A  cardinalate.  from  the  red  or  scarlet  hnt. 
cassock,  and  stockings  worn  officially  by 
cardinals. 

Cardinal  de  Tencin  had  been  recommended  In  the 
/wr/.V  by  the  Chevalier  St.  Ijcorge.  Smollttt. 

4  A  specie*  of  Orchis,  the  II  tnascula.  or 
early  purple,  a  flower  common  in  England 
'Crow-flowers,  daisies,  anil  long  inirplra  ' 
Shall  5  t  A  certiln  •hell-flsh.  HMnna  — 
t.pt.  See  I'fRPLEs.  -Purple,  ,/  Cassiiu.  See 
fAssifs.  —  Purple  of  mullusca,  a  viscid 
liquor  secreted  by  certain  shcll-flsh,  us  the 
Butriniiin  lapilliu,  which  dyes  wool,  Ac.,  of 
a  purple  colour 

Purple  (per'pl),  c.l  pret.  &  pp.  purged; 
ppr  ptupUnf.  To  make  or  dye  purple;  to 
clothe  with  purple  ;  to  stain  a  deep  red.  aa 
with  blood.  '  Your  imri>lr,i  hands.'  Shot. 
'  When  morn  purple*  the  east.'  Milton. 
'The  pnrjiled  coverlet  '  Tennyson. 

Purple-fill!  (per'pl  fish).  n.  A  molliiscoiis 
animal  yielding  a  purple  dye.  SeePURi'i'HA 

Purple  -heart  (per'  pl-hart),  u.  Same  as 
f'urfHf-wood, 

Purples  (per-plz),  n.  ft.  1.  lamed.  pctechia- 
or  spot*  of  a  livid  red  on  the  body:  livid 
•pot*  which  appear  In  certain  malignant 
diseases;  purpura,-  2.  A  disease  affecting 
the  ears  of  wheat;  ear-cockle  (which  see) 

Purple-wood  (per'pl.wud),  n.  Tlic  heart- 
WIKHI  of  Copai/era  pubijtora  and  C  brae- 
leala.  Imported  from  the  Brazils.  It  Is  a 
handsome  wood  of  a  rich  plum  colour,  po*- 
ae**lmc  great  strength,  durability,  and  elas- 
ticity, and  Is  well  adapted  for  mortar-bed* 
and  gun-carringes  It  Is  also  used  for  ram- 
rods,  buhl-work.  marquetry,  and  tuniery. 
failed  also  Purule.hmrt. 

Pur^lUh  (per-pluh),  o.    Somewhat  purple. 

Purport  (ptr-portX  n.  [O.  Fr  purport  .  from 
fi";  ""I1-"  vour,  for.  and  porter,  to  liear.  ] 
L  Meaning;  tenor;  Import;  as.  the  purport 

'     '' 


•hPJ*10  to""?«<l  »«"1»?  >«»  l«  evident  from 
Ik.  .hole  scope  and  /«r/»rf  o?  that  dialogue. 

. 


2.  t  Disguise;  covering. 

For  she  her  sex  under  that  strange 

I>id  use  to  hide.  Sptnstr. 

Purport  (per'port),  1.  1.  To  convey,  at  a  cer- 
tain meaning;  to  intend;  to  show;  todesign; 
to  import:  to  mean:  to  signify;  as,  what  do 
these  words  purport! 

Purport  (per'p6rt).  c.i.  To  have  a  certain 
purport  or  tenor.  Bacon. 

Purportlesa  (per'port-leB),  a.  Without  pur- 
port. meaning,  or  design.  Soutltey. 

Purpose  (per'pos).  n.  [O.Fr.  pourpot,  Fr. 
propot,  L.  proposuttin,  from  propono—pro, 
hefore,  and  pono,  positum,  to  place.  See 
POSITION  |  1  That  which  a  person  sets  be- 
fore himself  as  an  object  to  be  reached  or 
accomplished;  the  end  or  aim  to  which  the 
view  is  directed  in  any  plan,  measure,  or 
exertion. 

To  what  fiirpvse  is  this  waste  T     Mat.  xxvi.  8. 

This  shall  make 
Our  furfoie  necessary  and  not  envious.    SA.it. 

2.  That  which  a  person  intends  to  do;  de- 
sign: project;  plan;  intention.  This  sense, 
however,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  former;  as,  purpose  always  includes  the 
end  in  view.  'Infirm  of  purpose.'  Shak. 

Being  predestinated  according  to  the  fiirptise  nf 
him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  Hph.  i.  ti. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  fur. 

pest  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  pro- 

cess of  the  suns.  Tennyson. 

3  That  which  is  meant  to  be  saiil  or  ex- 
pressed; sense;  meaning:  purport.  '  The  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  law.'  Shak.  'The 
speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose.'  Shak.— 

4.  t  That  which  a  person  demands;  request: 
proposal. 

And  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  fitrft'ses  before  us  sent  ; 
Which  if  thoti  hast  considered,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tic  up  thy  discontented  sword.        Skat. 

5.  Something  spoken  of  or  to  lie  done;  ques- 
tion; subject:  matter  in  hand.     'To  speak 
plain  and  to  the  purjtote.  '    Shak.  —  e.\  In- 
stance ;    example       Sir  K.   L'  Estrange.  — 
7.t  Discourse;  conversation.     'She  in  plea- 
sant purpose  did  abound.'  Speiuer.—  S.t  An 
enigma;  a  riddle;  a  sort  of  conversational 
game;  cross-purposes    See  CROSS-PURPOSE. 
•Cards,   catches,  purposes,  questions,  Ac.' 
Burton,  —  /»  purpose,  of  purpose,  vn  pur- 
pose,  with    previous    design;    designedly; 
expressly;    intentionally.     'Of  purpose   to 
obscure  my  noble  birth.  '    SAu*. 

She  sends  \iin\o»  furpose,  that  I  may  appear  stub- 
born  to  him.  Stiat. 

Tabor  and  pipe 

In  tnrfvst]nm  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic.  U'ardrwortll. 

—  To  the  purpose,  to  the  matter  in  question; 
conformably  to  the  subject  or  object  in 
view;  as,  to  speak  (o  the  purjiose.  '  If  thou 
answerest  me  not  (o  the  purpose.'  Shak. 
Purpose  dwr'pos),  t.f  pret.  &  pp.  purposed: 
ppr.  purpoxiiiij.  1.  f  To  set  forth;  to  bring 
forward.  Wieklife.  —  2.  To  intend;  to  de- 
sign; to  resolve;  to  determine  on  something 
as  an  end  or  object  to  be  accomplished. 

I  have/Mr*<'j?.f  it.  1  will  also  do  it.     Is.  xlvi.  n. 
3.  To  mean;  to  wish. 

I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  furfosr. 

Skat. 

Purpose  Qier'pos),  r.i.    1.  To  have  intention 
or  design;  to  intend;  to  mean. 

I  am  fttrf-ostd  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress. 

2  t  To  discourse     Spenter. 
Purposedlyt  (per'post-li),  adv.    According 

to  purpose;  designedly;  intentionally;  pur- 

posely    IloUatui. 
Purposeful  (per'pos-ful),  a.  Full  of  purpose 

or  intention;  designed. 

The  angles  (were)  all  measured,  and  the  purflftat- 
/iil  vari,,ti.iri  of  width  in  the  border  therefore  admits 
of  no  dispute. 


.  . 

Purposefully  (per'pos.fiil-li),  ade.  With 
full  purpose  or  design;  of  set  purpose;  with 
a  purpose  or  object. 

Yon  nay  indeed  perhaps  think  .  .  .  that  the  guilt 
is  not  so  great  when  it  is  unapprchended.  and  that  it 
is  much  more  pardonable  to  slay  needlessly  than 
furfarfullf.  ftu/i,,,. 

Purposeless  (per'pos-Ics),  a.  Having  no 
effect  or  purpose.  'A  vain  and  purposeless 
ceremony.'  Up.  nail 

Purpose-lito  (pefpos-nk),  a.  Having  the 
appearance  of  being  fit  to  answer  any  par- 
ticular design:  applied  both  to  persons  and 
things. 

Cuddle  soon  relumed  assuring  the  stranger  that 
the  gndewife  should  make  a  bed  up  for  him  at  the 
house  inalr  furff,,.lit,  and  comfortable  than  the 
like  o  thein  could  gie  him.  Sir  If.  Scott. 


Kite,  f»r,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  h*r;       pine, 


Purposely  (per>os.li),  adv.     By  purpoie  or 
design;  intentionally;  with  preileUrniina- 

So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throne 
By  chance  go  right,  they /w-          — 


Purposer  (pcr-pos-er).  n.    L  One  who  pnr- 
i  or  intends.—  2.t  0m;  nho  propoMor 

brings  forth  or  forward  anything;  a  setter- 
Purposive  (per'pos-iv),  o.    Having  an  aim 

or  purpose:  having  an  end  in  view.    'The 

movement  of  the  limbs  is  purposive  '  llm. 

ley.    [Rare] 
Purposiveness  (pcr'pos-iv.nes).  «.    state, 

condition,  or  quality  of  being  design. 

an  end.    [Rare.] 

Its  movements,  instead  of  being  wholly  at  ran- 
dom, show  more  and  more  signs  offurpojivtiusg, 

Purpresture  ( per-pres'tur),  >>.  [Fron 
pour,  and  prettare.  prig,  to  take.]  In  late,  a 
nuisance,  consisting  in  an  inclosure  of  or 
encroachment  on  something  that  belongs 
to  another  man,  or  to  the  public.  Three 
sorts  of  this  offence  are  noted,  nut-  against 
the  crown,  a  second  against  the  lord  of  the 
fee,  and  a  third  against  a  neighbour  by  a 
neighbour.  Written  also  Pourpresture 
Purprlse  (per'priz),  n.  [Fr.  purprit.  gee 
above.]  A  close  or  inclosure;  also,  the  whole 
compass  of  a  manor.  Bacon. 
Purpura  (per'pu-ra),  H.  [See  PURPLE.)  i.  A 
genus  of  gasteropod  molluscs,  of  which  the 
greater  number  of  spe- 
cies is  littoral.  The  shell 
is  an  ovate  univalve,  Its 
surface  being  rather 
rough  with  spines  or  tu- 
bercles. The  animal  re- 
sembles that  of  a  true 
Bucdnum.  Many  of  these 
molluscs  secrete  a  fluid 
which  is  of  a  purplish 
colour,  but  one  In  parti- 
cular furnished  that  cele- 
brated and  costly  dye  of 
antiquity  culled  the  Ty. 
rian  purple.  — 2.  In  med.  an  eruption  of  small 
purple  specks  ami  patches,  caused  by  extra- 
vasation of  blood  under  the  cuticle;  the 
purples. 

Purpurate  (per'pu-riit),  n.  A  salt  of  pur- 
pnric  acid. 

Purpurate  (per'pu-rat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  purpura. 

Purpure  (pcr'pQr).  n.     In  her.  the  term 
used  for  purple,  represented  in  engraving  by 
diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister  base  of  the 
shield  to  the  dexter  chief. 
Purpureal  (per-pu're-al),  o.    Purple. 

More  pellucid  streams. 
In  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  field*  invested  with  furfureal  gleams. 

ll'crdlTL-OTlk. 

PurpuriC  (per-pu'rlk),  o.     Having  a  purple 
colour;  producing  a  purple  colour;  n 
cally,  in  them,  applied  to  an  acid  prn.l 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  lithlc  ur 
uric  acid.   It  forms  deep  red  or  purple  com- 
pounds  with  most  bases,  whence  the  n 

Purpurifera  (per-per-if'er-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  ptir- 
pura,  purple,  and  Sen,  to  bear]  A  family 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  including  those 
species  which  secrete  the  purple  substance 
forming  the  celebrated  dye  of  the  ancient*. 

Purpurln,  Purpurine  (per'pu-rin),  n. 
(C'HHgOj.)  The  name  of  a  red  colouring 
matter  extracted  from  madder. 

Purpuro-galllne  (per'per-6-gal'in),  «. 
(t'KiHieOjg.)  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  upon  pyro- 
gallic  acid.  It  forms  deep  red  nr rdles  n>l- 
uble  in  alcohol,  ether,  Ac.  It  dyes  cloth 
easily,  but  the  colours  are  rather  poor 

Purr  (per),  u.i  [Imitative  of  sound.)  To 
titter  a  soft  murmuring  sound,  as  a  cat  when 
pleased.  Written  also  Pur. 

Purr  (per),  v.t.  To  signify  by  purring,  or 
making  a  murmuring  noise. 

Her  ears  of  jet.  and  emerald  eyes 
She  saw,  and  furr'tt  applause.       '  Grmj. 

Purr  (per),  n.  The  sound  uttered  by  *  cat 
when  pleased.  Written  also  /'ur. 

Purr,  Purre  (per).  «.    See  DUNLIN 

Purre  (per),  n.  Ciderkin  or  perkin  (which 
see). 

Purree  (pur're).  n.  A  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter. See  EUXANTIIISE. 

Purreic  Add  (pur-re'ik  as'idX  n.  See  EU- 
ANTHIC  ACID. 

Purrock  (per'ok),  n.  Same  aa  Parroet, 
Paddock. 

Purse (pers),»i.  [Fr.  bmtrie,  L.L.  buna,  byna, 
a  puree,  from  Or.  byrsa,  a  skin,  a  hide.]  1  A 


pin;     noto.  not,  move;       tul*.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fay. 
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small  bag  or  case  in  which  money  is  con- 
tained or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Who  steals  ray  purse  steals  trash.  Shak. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  offered  as  a  prize  or  col- 
lected as  a  present;  as,  to  win  the  purse  in  a 
horse-race;  to  make  up  a  purse  as  a  present. 

3.  A  specific  sum  of  money;  (a)  in  Turkey, 
the  sum  of  500  piastres,  or  £4. 10s.  sterling. 
(6)  in  Persia,  the  sum  of  50  tomans,  or 
£23, 4s.  Id.  sterling. — 4.  A  treasury;  finances; 
as,  to  exhaust  a  nation's  purse,  or  the  public 
purse.  Shak.— A  long  purse,  or  heavy  purse, 
wealth;  riches. — A  light  purse,  or  empty 
purse,  poverty,  or  want  of  resources. — Sword 
and  purse,  the  military  power  and  wealth 
of  a  nation. 

Purse  (pers),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pursed;  ppr. 
putting.  1.  To  put  in  a  purse. 

I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats.         Shak. 

2.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles ;  to 
knit;  to  pucker. 

Thou  criedst  'Indeed!' 

And  didst  contract  audturse  thy  brow  together 
Shak. 

Purset  (pers),  «. i.    To  take  purses;  to  rob. 

I'll  furse;  if  that  raise  me  not,  I'll  bet  at  bowling 
alleys.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Purse-bearer  ( pers'bar-er ),  n.  One  who 
carries  the  purse  of  another.  Shak. 

Purse-crab  (perslcrab),  n.  A  genus  of  de- 
capodous  crustaceans  (Birgus),  of  the  tribe 
Anomura,  allied  to  the  hermit-crabs.  A 
species,  B.  latro,  found  in  the  Mauritius  and 
the  more  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
is  one  of  the  largest  crustaceans,  being  some- 
times 2  to  3  feet  in  length.  It  resides  on 
land,  often  burrowing  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  lining  its  hole  with  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  husk  and  living  on  the  nuts, 
which  it  climbs  the  trees  to  procure,  and 
whose  shells  it  breaks  with  great  ingenuity. 

Purseful  (pcirs'ful),  n.  As  much  as  a  purse 
will  hold.  Dryden. 

Purse-mouth  (pers'mouth),  n.  A  pursed- 
up  mouth.  'Maud  with  her  sweet  purse- 
mmith.'  Tennyson. 

Purse-net  (pers'net),  n.  A  net,  the  mouth 
of  which  may  be  closed  or  drawn  together 
like  a  purse.  Mortimer. 

Purse-pride  (pers'prid),  n.  Pride  of  money; 
insolence  proceeding  from  the  possession  of 
wealth.  Bp.  Hall. 

Purse-proud  (pers 'proud),  a.  Proud  of 
wealth ;  puffed  up  with  the  possession  of 
money  or  riches. 

What  is  so  hateful  to  a  poor  man  as  the  purse- 
proud  arrogance  of  a  rich  one?  Observer. 

Purser  (pers'er),  n.  1.  In  the  navy,  the  officer 
who  kept  the  accounts  of  the  ship  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  had  charge  of  the  provi- 
sions, clothing,  pay,  <fcc. ;  now  called  a  pay- 
master.— 2.  In  mining,  the  paymaster  or 
cashier  of  a  mine,  and  the  official  to  whom 
notices  of  transfer  are  sent  for  registration 
iu  the  cost-book. 

Purse-taking  (pers'tak-ingX  n.  The  act  of 
stealing  a  purse;  robbing.  Shak. 

Pursiness  (pers'i-nes),  n.  A  state  of  being 
pursy;  a  state  of  being  short-winded;  short- 
ness of  breath. 

Pursivet  (pers'iv),  a.    Pursy.     Holland. 

Pursivenesst  (pers'iv-nes),  n.  Pursiness. 
Bailey. 

Purslain  (perslan),  n.    Same  as  Purslane. 

Purslane  (pers'lan),  n.  [O.l'r.  porcelaine; 
It.  porcellana,  from  L.  porcilaca,  purslane.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Portulaca  (P.  oleracea) 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Portulacete.  It 
is  an  annual,  with  fleshy  succulent  leaves, 
which  is  naturalized  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world.  Purslane  was  formerly 
more  used  than  at  present,  at  least  in  this 
country,  in  salads,  as  a  pot-herb,  in  pickles, 
and  for  garnishing.  The  sea  purslane  is  of 
the  genus  Atriplex.  The  tree  sea  purslane 
is  Atriplex  halimus.  The  water  purslane 
is  Peplis  Portula. 

Purslane-tree  (pers'lan-tre),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  Portulacaria  afra,  called  also  Tree- 
purslane,  a  fleshy  shrub  with  many  small, 
opposite,  fleshy,  rounded  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  Africa. 

Fursuable  (per-su'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being, 
or  fit  to  be,  pursued,  followed,  or  prose- 
cuted. 

Pursual  (per-su'al),  n.  The  act  of  pursuing; 
pursuit.  ' Quick pursual.'  Southey.  [Rare.] 

Pursuance  (per-su'ans).n.  [From pursuant.] 
The  act  of  pursuing  or  prosecuting ;  a  fol- 
lowing out  or  after;  prosecution  or  continued 
exertion  to  reach  or  accomplish  something; 
as,  pursuance  of  a  design.  'He  being  in 
pursuance  of  the  regular  army. '  Howell. 


Sermons  are  not  like  curious  inquiries  after  new 
nothings,  but  pursuances  of  old  truths. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

— In  pursuance,  of,  in  consequence  of;  in 
fulfilment  or  execution  of;  as,  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  from  the  commander  in  chief. 

Regretted  that  a  prior  engagement  prevented  their 
having  tile  honour  of  dining  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pod- 
snap  in  pursuance  of  their  kind  invitation. 

Dickens. 

Pursuant  (per-su'ant),  a.  [0.  Fr.  porsuiant, 
pourmiant.  See  PURSUE.)  Done  in  conse- 
quence or  prosecution  of  anything;  hence, 
agreeable;  conformable;  according:  with  to. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  premises, 
pursuant  to  the  query  laid  down,  is,  that  the  learned 
doctor,  in  condemning  Arms,  has  implicitly  con. 
deinned  himself.  lyaterland. 

Pursuant  (per-su'ant),  adv.  Conformably; 
in  consequence  of:  with  to;  as,  tins  measure 
was  adopted  pursuant  to  a  former  resolu- 
tion. 

Pursuantly  (per-su'ant-li),  ado.  Pursuant ; 
agreeably;  conformably. 

Pursue  (per-suO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  pursued; 
ppr.  pursuing.  [O.Fr.  poursuir,  porsuir, 
Mod.  Fr.  poursuivre — pour  =  L.  pro,  forward, 
and  suivre,  to  follow,!,  sequor.  See  SEEK.  ] 

1.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overtake;  to  fol- 
low with  haste ;  to  chase ;  as,  to  pursue  a 
hare;  to  pursue  an  enemy. 

Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them.    Shak. 

2.  To  follow  close;  to  attend ;  to  be  present 
with;  to  accompany.  '  Fortune  pursue  thee.' 
Shak. 

Both  here  and  hence  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife.  Shak. 

3.  To  seek;  to  use  measures  to  obtain;  as,  to 
pursue  a  remedy  at  law. 

We  happiness  pursue ;  we  fly  from  pain.     Prior. 

4.  To  prosecute;  to  continue;  to  proceed  in; 
to  carry  on;  to  follow  up. 

He  that  pursueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death. 

Prov.  xi.  19. 

Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable  pen. 
Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story.  Shak. 

•5.  To  follow  as  an  example;  to  imitate. 

The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  you.  pursue.    Dryden. 

6.  To  proceed  along,  with  a  view  to  some 
end  or  object ;  to  follow ;  as,  what  course 
shall  we  pursue*  The  new  legislature  pur- 
sued the  course  of  their  predecessors.— 
7.t  To  follow  with  enmity;  to  persecute;  to 
treat  with  hostility;  to  seek  to  injure. 

Will  you  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other?  Shak. 

Pursue  (per'su),  v.i.  pret.  pursued;  ppr.  pur- 
suing. 1.  To  go  on;  to  proceed;  to  continue 
in  speaking  or  writing. 

I  have,  pursues  Cameades,  wondered  chemists 
should  not  consider.  .  ,  .  Boyle. 

2.  In  law,  to  follow  a  matter  judicially ;  to 
act  as  a  prosecutor. 

Pursuer  (per-su'er),  n.  1.  One  who  pursues 
or  follows;  one  that  chases;  one  that  follows 
in  haste  with  a  view  to  overtake.— 2.f  One 
who  follows  with  enmity ;  a  persecutor. 
'Pursuers  of  all  grace,  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tians.' Daniel  Rogers.— 3.  In  Scots  law,  the 
party  who  institutes  and  insists  in  an  ordi- 
nary action;  the  plaintiff. 

Pursuit  (per-suf),  n.  [Fr.  poursuite.  See 
PURSUE.]  1.  The  act  of  pursuing  or  follow- 
ing with  a  view  to  overtake;  a  following 
with  haste,  either  for  sport  or  in  hostility; 
as,  the  purfuit  of  game ;  the  pursuit  of  an 
enemy.— 2.  A  following  with  a  view  to  reach, 
accomplish,  or  obtain;  endeavour  to  attain 
to  or  gain ;  as,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or 
pleasure.  '  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties. '  Brougham. 

Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit.  Shak. 

3.  Course  of  business  or  occupation;  con- 
tinued employment  with  a  view  to  some  end; 
occupation ;    employment ;    as,  mercantile 
pursuits;  literary  pursuits.-— 4.  Prosecution; 
continuance  of  endeavour;  as,  the  pursuit 
of  a  design,— 5.  t  Persecution. 

Pursuivantt  (per'swi-vant),  v.  t.  To  pursue; 
to  follow  after.  'Their  navy  was  pursui- 
vanted.'  Fuller. 

Pursuivant  (per'swi-vant),  n.  [Fr.  pour- 
suivant.  See  PURSUANT.]  1.  A  follower; 
an  attendant.  '  The  sole  pursuivant  of  this 
poor  knight.'  Longfellow.— 2.  A  state  mes- 
senger; an  officer  who  executes  warrants. 

One  pursuivant  who  attempted  to  execute  a  war- 
rant there  was  murdered.  Macattlay. 

3.  An  attendant  on  the  heralds;  one  of  the 
third  and  lowest  order  of  heraldic  officers. 
There  are  four  pursuivants  belonging  to 


the  English  College  of  Arms,  named  Rouge 
Croix,  Blue  Mantle,  Rouge  Dragon,  and  Port- 
cullis. In  the  court  of  the  Lyou  King-of- 
Arms  in  Scotland,  there  were  formerly  six 
pursuivants,  viz.:—  Unicorn,  Carrick,  Bute, 
Kintyre,  Ormond,  and  Dingwall,  but  the 
latter  three  have  been  abolished. 

The  pursuivants  came  next,  in  number  more, 
And  like  the  heralds,  each  his  scutcheon  bore. 

Dryden. 

Pursy  (pers'i),  a.  [O.E.  purcyfe,  stuffed 
about  the  stomach,  short-winded,  from  O.  Fr. 
pourcif,  also  poulsif,  from  pourcert  poulser, 
Mod.Fr.  pousser,  to  push,  also  to  breathe  or 
pant,  from  L.  pulso,  to  beat.  See  PUSH.] 
Short-winded;  fat  and  short-winded. 

Pursy  and  important  he  sat  him  down  at  the  table. 
Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Purtenancet  (per'te-nans),  n.  [Shortened 
from  appurtenance.]  Appurtenance;  that 
which  belongs  to  anything;  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  pluck  of  an  animal,  or  the  heart, 
liver,  and  lungs. 

Roast  with  fire;  his  head  with  his  legs,  and  with 
the  pnrtenance  thereof.  Ex.  xii,  9. 

The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance. 
And  gall'd  him  in  the  purtetiatice.       Hudibras. 

Purulence,  Purulency  (pu'ru-iens,  pu'ru- 
len-si),  n,  [L.  purulentus,  from  pus,  puris, 
matter.]  The  state  of  being  purulent;  the 
generation  of  pus  or  matter;  pus. 

Purulent  (pu'ru-lent),  a.  Consisting  of  pus 
or  matter;  full  of,  resembling,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  pus. 

Purulently(pu'ru-lent-li),adp.  Inapurulent 
manner. 

Purvey  (per-va').,  v.t.  [Fr.  pourvoir,  O.Fr. 
proveoir,  porveoir,  from  L  provideo,  to  fore- 
see. See  PROVIDE.]  l.f  To  foresee.  Chau- 
cer.—2,  To  provide;  to  supply;  especially,  to 
provide  or  supply  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries for  a  number  of  persons.  'Purvey 
thee  a  better  horse.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Purvey  (per-va'),  v.i.  I.  To  provide;  to 
purchase  or  supply  provisions,  especially  for 
a  number;  as,  he  purveyed  for  the  whole 
company.  —2.  To  pander:  with  to. 

Their  turpitude  purveys  to  their  malice.      Burke. 

Purveyance  (per-va'ans),  n.  1. 1  Providence ; 
foresight.— 2.  Act  of  purveying,  providing, 
furnishing,  or  procuring ;  specifically,  pro- 
curement of  provisions  or  victuals  for  a 
number  of  persons.— 3.  That  which  is  pur- 
veyed ;  provisions  or  victuals  provided. 
Spenser.—  4.  In  law,  the  royal  prerogative 
or  right  of  pre-emption,  by  which  the  king 
was  authorized  to  buy  provisions  and  ne- 
cessaries for  the  use  of  his  household  at  an 
apprised  value,  in  preference  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  even  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner;  also,  the  right  of  impressing  horses 
and  carriages,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  sove- 
reign, a  right  abolished  by  12  Chas.  II.  xxiv. 

The  two  principal  grievances  were  purveyance 
and  the  incidents  of  military  tenure.  Hallam. 

Purveyor  (per-va 'er),  71.  1.  One  who  pur- 
veys or  provides  victuals,  or  whose  business 
is  to  make  provision  for  the  table;  one  who 
supplies  eatables  for  a  number  of  persons; 
a  caterer. — 2.  An  officer  who  formerly  pro- 
vided or  exacted  provision  for  the  king's 
household.— 3.  One  who  provides  the  means 
of  gratifying  lust;  a  procurer;  a  pimp;  a 
bawd.  Addison. — Anny  purveyors,  officers 
charged  with  superintending  the  civil  affairs 
of  army  hospitals,  as  the  payment  of  men, 
procuring  provisions,  medical  comforts,  bed- 
ding, <fcc. 

Purview  (perVuXn.  [Norm,  and  O.Fr.  pour- 
veu,  purvieu,  Mod.  Fr.  pourvu,  provided, 
tram  pourvoir.  See  PURVEY.]  l.f  Primarily, 
a  condition  or  proviso.  Bacon. — 2.  In  law, 
the  body  of  a  statute  or  that  part  which  be- 
gins with  'Be  it  enacted,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  preamble.—  3.  The  limit  or  scope 
of  a  statute;  the  whole  extent  of  its  inten- 
tion or  provisions.— 4.  Limit  or  sphere  of 
authority;  scope. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  information  required 
in  the  exercise  of  a  particular  authority,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  objects  within  the  purview  of 
that  authority.  Madison. 

The  amount  of  certainty  itself  must,  if  not  capri- 
ciously assumed,  be  borrowed  from  evidence  depen- 
dent on  material  conditions  beyond  the  purview  of 
formal  science.  Sir  W,  Hamilton. 

PUS  (pus),  n.  [I. ,  from  same  root  as  in  putrid, 
putrefy.]  The  white  or  yellowish  matter 
found  in  abscesses,  and  formed  upon  the 
surfaces  of  what  are  termed  healthy  sores. 
It  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
when  viewed  by  a  microscope  it  appears 
composed  of  translucent  globules,  floating 
in  a  colourless  fluid. 
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(pu'san).  n.  In  one  armour,  the 
jorget.  or  a  substitute  for  It.  f'airAolt. 
PuMylan  ( pu'zMzm ).  n.  The  n«me  giren 
collectirely  to  certain  doctrine*  promul- 
gated by  Dr.  /Huty.  »n  eminent  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  conjunction 
with  other  divines  of  Oxford,  In  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  entitled  'Tract!  for  the  Times.' 

See  TRACTAIUASISM 

Piueylstlc.  PusevlsUcal  (pO-il-Ist'lk,  pu- 
li-Unk-al).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pusey- 
Uro  or  Tractarianlsm  (which  see). 

Puseylte  ( pu'zi-It ).  n.  A  person  adhering 
to  the  opinion!  or  doctrines  specially  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  coadjutors ;  a 
Tractarian 

Puah  (push),  t.t.  [O.E.  pu»w,  from  Jr. 
ami  tier,  O.Fr.  poulter,  from  L.  pulw,  to 
beat,  a  freq.  from  pello.  pultum,  to  beat,  to 
drlre,  whence  expel,  and  other  rerbs  in 
-pel.  pulte,  pultaU.]  1.  To  preu  against 
with  force;  to  drive  or  Impel  by  pressure; 
or  to  endeavour  to  drive  by  steady  pressure, 
without  striking :  opposed  to  draw.  •  Puih 
him  out  of  doors.'  Shale.  'Sidelong  had 
jnuhrd  a  mountain  from  his  seat.'  Milton.— 
i  To  butt;  to  strike  with  the  head  or  horns. 

If  the  ox  shall  push  a  man-servant  or  maid-ser- 
vant .  .  the  o«  shall  be  stoned.  E«.  xxi.  33 

8.  To  press  or  urge  forward ;  to  advance  by 
exertions;  as,  to  piah  on  a  work. 

He  forewarns  his  care 
With  rules  to  push  bis  fortune  or  to  bear. 

Dryitn. 

4.  To  enforce  or  to  press,  as  In  argument;  to 
drive  to  a  conclusion;  as,  to  jni»h  an  argu- 
ment to  the  farthest. 

We  are  f  tutted  for  an  answer.          Swift. 

5.  To  Impel;  to  drive. 

Ambition  fiuties  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  to  the  actor.  Sftciater. 

6.  To  importune;  to  press  with  solicitation; 
to  tease.   Johnson— 1.  To  prosecute  or  fol- 
low closely  and  energetically:  as,  to  jnuh  a 
trade. 

Push  ( push  >.>•->  1.  To  make  a  thrust ;  as, 
to  piun  with  the  horns  or  with  a  sword. 

Lambs  .  .  .  futh  with  their  foreheads  before  the 
budding  of  a  horn.  AJdison. 

•I  To  make  an  effort. 

At  length 

Both  sides  resolved  to  pusk.  we  tried  our  strength. 
DrydtH. 

3.  t  To  make  an  attack. 

At  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  south 
fititt  at  him.  Dan.  xi.  40. 

4.  To  burst  out,  as  a  bud  or  shoot.  — 5.  To 
press  one's  self  onward  or  forward;  to  force 
one's  way.  as  in  society  or  business. 

A  woman  cannot  fuik  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  church, 
or  in  business-  .*(/.  Rrv. 

—To  puih  on,  to  drive  or  urge  one's  course 

forward ;  to  hasten. 

The  rider  fuitud  OH  at  a  rapid  pace.    Sir  II'.  Seott. 

Push  (push),  n  1  The  act  of  pushing  or 
pressing  against :  a  short  pressure  or  force 
applied;  a  thrust,  calculated  either  to  over- 
turn something  or  set  ft  in  motion.  'To  give 
it  the  first  push.'  Additon.—  2.  An  assault 
or  attack;  a  forcible  onset;  a  vigorous  effort. 

Exact  reformation  is  not  to  be  expected  at  the  first 
f»i*  Milton. 

One  vigorous  pus*,  one  general  assault  will  force 
the  enemy  to  cry  out  for  quarter.  Additou. 

3  An  emergency;  a  trial;  an  extremity. 

'Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  push,  it  is  no  more  than  talk. 

Sir  K.  I.'Ettranfft. 

4  Persevering  energy ;  the  quality  which 
enables  one  to  force  himself  onward  or  for- 
ward; enterprise;  as,  he  has  plenty  of  puvh; 
he  failed  from  want  of  iWi.    [Collou.]— 

5.  A  pustule ;  a  pimple.   Bacon.    (Obsolete 
and  provincial  English  )—  PiuH  of  an  arch. 
See  TAnul  of  an  Arch  under  THRUST. 

Pusher  (push'er),  n.    One  who  pushes;  one 

who  drives  forward. 
rUllllll  fimili'lin  'l  ii     Pressing  forward  in 

business;  enterprising;  energetic;  vigorous. 

There  are  three  periods  in  the  career  of  a  pushing 
Sat.  Rtv. 

Pushingly  (push'ing-ll).  adv.    In  a  pushing, 

vigorous,  energetic  manner. 
Pushpin  ( push'pln  ),  n.    A  child's  play  In 

which  pins  are  pushed  alternately;  putpln. 
Puihto,  Pushtoo  (piisirto,  puah'to),  >i.  The 

Umcuage  of  the  Afghans. 

Captain  Ravertv  considers  that  although  on  num. 
•roos  points  the  Puihto  bears  a  great  similarity  to 
tj»  Smltk  and  Iranian  languages.  It  Is  totally 
dMbrant  In  construction,  and  la  Idiom  also,  from  any 
of  the  Indu  Sanscrit  dialects.  Cfc.  i/ India. 

sllXa.    [L}««a.m.  very  little.) 


Pusillanimity  ( pu'sil-la-nim"i-ti ),  n.  [  Kr. 
piMtanimitt;  L.L.  ptwiUam'mi'afr]  The 
quality  of  being  pusillanimous;  want  of 
thiil  firmness  and  strength  of  mind  which 
constitutes  courage  or  fortitude;  weakness 
of  spirit;  cowardliness;  that  feebleness  of 
mind  which  shrinks  from  trifling  or  imagin- 
ary  dangers;  timidity.  '  The  liver  white  and 
pale,  which  Is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice.'  Shall, 

It  is  obvious  to  distinguish  between  ...  an  act  of 
pusillanimity  and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humil- 
ity. South. 

Pusillanimous  (pu-siMan'im-us),  <i.  [Fr. 
pitxUltinime ;  L.L.  pusillaniinu  —  piuiillu*, 
very  little,  from  puma,  little,  same  root  as 
puer,  a  boy,  and  animus,  the  mind.  See 
PUERILE  and  ANIMATE.]  1.  Destitute  of 
strength  and  firmness  of  mind;  wanting  in 
courage,  bravery,  and  fortitude;  being  of 
weak  courage;  mean-spirited;  faint-hearted; 
cowardly:  applied  to  persons. 

He  became  pusillanimous,  and  was  easily  ruffled 
with  every  little  passion  within.  Woodward. 

2.  Proceeding  from  weakness  of  mind  or 
want  of  courage ;  timid.    '  Fearful  and  pu- 
gillanimous  counsels.'    Bacon. — SYN.  Cow- 
ardly, dastardly,  mean-spirited,  faint-heart- 
ed, timid,  weak,  feeble. 

PusiUanimously  (pu-sil-lan'im-us-ll),  adv 
In  a  pusillanimous  manner;  mean-spirited- 
ly; with  want  of  courage. 

Puslllanimousness  ( pu-siMan'im-us-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  pusillanim- 
ous; pusillanimity. 

Puss  (pus),  >>.  [A  widely  spread  name  for 
the  cat.  1).  pots,  L.G.  puna,  Gael,  and  Ir. 
put.  Wedgwood  thinks  that  it  is  imitative 
of  the  spitting  of  a  cat.  The  hare  Is  so 
called  from  resembling  a  cat.  ]  1.  The  fond- 
ling name  of  a  cat.  — 2.  A  hare. 

Thou  shall  not  give  puss  a  hint  to  steal  away — we 
must  catch  her  in  her  form.  Sir  It'.  Scott. 

3.  A  sort  of  pet  name  sometimes  applied  to 
a  child  or  young  woman. 

Puss-moth  ( pus'muth ),  n.  Centra  vinula, 
a  handsome,  large-bodied  British  moth, 
which  is  best  known  by  its  beautiful  cocoon. 
The  mouth  of  this  habitation  is  guarded  by 
stiff  hairs,  which  converge  to  a  point,  so  as 
to  allow  the  inclosed  moth  to  escape,  but  to 
prevent  any  other  creature  from  gaining  ad- 
mission. 

Pussy  (pusl),  n     Diminutive  of  Puss. 

Pustular  (pus'tu-ler).  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of,  constituted  by,  or  proceeding  from 
a  pustule  or  pustules;  accompanied  by  pus- 
tules. 'A  very  teasing  pustular  disease  of 
the  skin,  usually  called  a  boil.'  Sir  T.  Wat- 
ten, 

Pustulate  (pus'tu-lat),  r.(.  prct.  &  pp.  pus- 
tulated; ppr.  putttulating.  [L.  pustulatug. 
See  PUSTULE. J  To  form  into  pustules  or 
blisters.  'The  blains  pustulated  to  afflict 
his  body.'  Stackhouse. 

Pustulate  ( pus'tu-lat ),  a.  In  hot.  covered 
with  glandular  excrescences  like  pustules. 

Pustulatlon  ( pus-tu-la'shon ),  n.  The  for- 
mation or  breaking  out  of  pustules.  Ihin- 
rflison. 

Pustule  (pus'tul).  ».  [  Fr.  pvgtnle;  L.  pua- 
tula,  a  form  of  pusula,  a  blister  or  pimple.  ] 
1.  In  ini'il  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with 
an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus.  Dungli- 
lon. — 2.  In  bot.  a  pimple  or  little  blister. — 
Malignant  pustule,  a  pustule  resulting  from 
blood  poisoning. 

Pustulopora  (pus-tu-lop'o-ra),  n.  [L.  j>t«- 
(uto,  a  blister,  and  pome,  a  passage  or  chan- 
nel. ]  In  geol.  a  common  tubular  branched 
polyzoon  of  the  chalk  formation. 

Pustulous  (pus'tu-lus).  a.  [I.,  puttulonu.] 
Full  of  or  covered  with  pustules. 

Put  (put),  r.  t.  pret.  *  pp.  put;  ppr.  putting. 
(Of  Celtic  origin:  W.  pwtio.  Armor,  pouta, 
Gael,  put,  to  poke  or  thrust.  I  1.  To  place, 
set,  lay,  deposit,  bring,  or  cause  to  be  In 
any  position,  place,  or  situation. 

You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Slut. 

And  the  I.  >nl  Cod  planted  a  garden  eastwards  in 
Eden;  and  there  he  fut  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed.  Gen.  II.  8. 

•I  To  bring  to,  or  place  In  any  state  or  con- 
dition; as,  to  put  to  shame;  to  put  to  si- 
lence; to  put  to  death. 

rut  me  in  a  surety  with  thee.       Job  xvil.  3. 
But  as  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  bcfitt  in  trust 
with  the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak.       i  The*.  11.  4. 

This  question  asked 
Puts  me  in  doubt.  Milton. 

3.  To  apply,  as  In  any  effort,  exercise,  or 

>!-• 


PUT 


The  great  difference  in  the  notions  of  mankind  i> 
from  the  different  use  they  /H/  llieir  fat 

4  To  oblige;  to  force;  to  constrain;  tojtu-li 
to  action. 

Thank  him  who/n/j  me  loth  to  ttili  revenge. 

We  are  put  to  prove  tilings  which  can  hardly  be 
made  plainer.  ' 


5.  To  incite;  to  entice;  to  urge. 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief,  to  feed 
their  lusts  and  extravagances. 

6.  To  set  before  one  for  consideration,  de- 
liberation, judgment,  acceptance,  or  rejec- 
tion; to  propose;  to  offer;  as,  to  put  a  case; 
to  put  a  question. 

The  question  originally  put  and  disputed  in 
lie  schools  was.  whether  under  any  pretext  wi 
ever,  it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  iin^ii- 
trate..  .swi/7. 

7.  To  state  or  express  in  language;  to  utter. 

These  verses,  originally  Creek,  werc/n/  in  I  jtin. 
Miiton. 

8.t  To  lay  down;  to  give  up;  to  summit  r 

No  man  hath  more  love  than  this,  that  a  nun  fut 
his  life  for  his  friends.  //  'uMijff. 

9.  To  cast  or  throw,  as  a  heavy  stone,  with 
an  upward  and  forward  motion  of  the  arm. 
[Scotch.]  —  10.  To  push  with  the  heail  or 
horns;  to  butt;  to  push  or  thrust  generally. 
[Scotch.]  [In  these  two  senses  pronounced 
put]  —  To  put  about,  (a)  naut.  to  change 
the  course  of.  (in  To  put  to  inconvenience; 
as,  he  was  much  put  about  by  that  occur- 
rence. —  To  put  an  end  to,  to  stQp  ;  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion. 

This  war  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  intervention  of 
England  and  Prussia.  Brougham. 

—To  put  away,  (a)  to  renounce;  to  discard; 
to  expel. 

Put  a-way  the  strange  gods  which  your  fathers 
served.  Josh.  xxiv.  14. 

(&)  To  divorce. 

Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  fut  away  his  wife?  .  .  . 
Moses  suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
put  her  a-way.  Mark  x.  ?,  4. 

—  To  put  back,  (a)  to  hinder  ;  to  delay. 
(6)  To  restore  to  the  original  place,    (c)  To 
set,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock,  to  an  earlier 
hour. 

When  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready,  put  the  clock 

back.  Swift. 

((()  To  refuse;  to  say  nay  to. 

Coming  from  thec,  I  could  not  /»<Y  him  back.    Sb*k. 

—To  put  by,  (a)  to  turn  away;  to  divert. 
'  Smiling  put  the  question  by.'  Tennyton. 

The  design  of  the  evil  one  is  to  put  thee  by  from 
thy  spiritual  employment.  Jtr.  Taylor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  an  ague  fit.  Grev. 

(b)  To  thrust  aside. 

Just  God  /we  by  th'  unnatural  blow.        Cic-Vy. 

(c)  To  place  in  safe  keeping;  to  save  or  store 
up;  as,  to  put  by  something  for  a  rainy  day. 

—  To  put  down,  (a)  to  repress;  to  crush;  as, 
to  put  down  a  party.     (&)  To  degrade  ;  to 
deprive  of  authority,  power,  or  place.  (c)t  To 
bring  into  disuse. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey.    Baton, 

(d)  To  confute;  to  silence. 

Mark  now  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  do*m. 
Skak. 

(e)  To  write  ;  to  subscribe  ;  as,  to  put  one's 
name  down  for  a  handsome  sum.  —  To  put 
forth,  (a)  to  propose;  to  offer  to  notice. 

Samson  said,  I  will  now////  forth  a  riddle  to  you. 
Judg.  xiv.  13. 

(6)  To  stretch  out;  to  reach. 

He  put  forth  liis  hand,  and  took  her.     Gen    • 

(c)  To  shoot  out;  to  send  out,  as  a  B]>rniit 
'  They  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves.'  !><' 

(d)  To  exert;  to  bring  into  action. 

In  honouring  God,  put  forth  all  thy  strength. 
Jer.  1  ,.' 

(e)  To  publish,  as  a  book.—  To  put  in,  < 
introduce  among  others;  to  interpose. 

Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  word  to  tell  you,  that  1 
am  glad  you  allow  us  different  degrees  of  w.-rih 

Jertmy  Coilitr. 

(b)  To  insert;  as,  to  put  in  a  pawn-. 
clause;  to  put  in  a  scion,    (c)  '!<>  condnct 
into  a  harbour.—  To  put  in  mind,  to  ren.imi  ; 
to  call  to  remembrance. 

His  highness  put  htm  i 
had  made  the  day  before. 

—  Toput  inpractict,  to  apply;  to  mak- 
of;  to  exercise. 

Neither  gods  nor  man  will  give  consent, 
To  fut  in  practice  your  unjust  intent. 

—  To  put  in  the  pin,  to  give  over;  to  cease 
continuing  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  espe- 
cially bad  conduct.    [Vulgar  or  colloq.] 

He  had  two  or  three  times  resolved  to  better  him- 
self and  to  put  in  the  pin. 


mind  of  the  promise  lie 
C/arr 


KM*,  far.  fat,  foil;       me,  met,  her;       pine.  piu.      n6te,  not,  move;      tflbe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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— To  put  off,  (a)  to  take  from  one's  person; 
to  lay  aside. 

None  of  us  fut  off  our  clothes.        Neh.  iv.  23. 
Ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods.  Milten. 

(b)  To  turn  aside  from  a  purpose  or  demand; 
to  defeat  or  delay  by  artifice. 

Do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  wil 

o^so?  or  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled  with  a 
lie  clothed  in  a  scoffl  South. 

(c)  To  delay;  to  defer;  to  postpone;  to  pro- 
crastinate. 

Let  not  the  work  of  to-day  be  put  off  till  to-morrow- 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

(a)  To  pass  fallaciously ;  to  cause  to  be  cir- 
culated or  received;  as,  to  put  of  a  counter- 
feit coin  or  note ;  to  put  off  some  plausible 
reports  or  ingenious  theory.  Swift,  (e)  To 
discard;  to  dismiss. 

The  clothiers  all  fut  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers.    Shak. 

(/)  To  push  from  land ;  as,  to  put  off  the 
boat. — To -put  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  invest  with, 
as  clothes  or  covering.  '  Bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on.'  Gen.  xxviii.  20.  (6)  To 
impute;  to  charge  with;  as,  to  put  the 
blame  on  another,  (c)  To  assume;  as,  to 
put  on  a  grave  countenance ;  to  put  on  a 
counterfeit  appearance. 

Mercury  .  .  .  put  on  the  shape  of  a  man. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

—To  put  on  airs,  to  assume  airs  of  import- 
ance. (d)t  To  forward;  to  promote. 

This  came  handsomely  to  flit  on  the  peace.    Bacon. 

(e)  To  impose;  to  inflict. 

That  which  thou  fattest  on  me,  I  will  bear. 

(/)  To  turn  or  let  on;  to  bring  into  action 
or  use;  as,  to  put  on  water  or  steam;  to  put 
more  men  on  a  job.  (y)  In  law,  to  rest  on; 
to  submit  to;  to  challenge  the  verdict  of; 
as,  the  defendant  puts  himself  upon  the 
country,  that  is,  will  plead  not  guilty  and  go 
to  trial.  (A)  To  instigate;  to  incite. 

You  protect  this  course,  and  fut  it  on 

By  your  allowance.  Shak. 

(i)  To  deceive;  to  cheat;  to  trick. 

The  stork  found  he  was  fut  upon,  but  set  a  good 
face,  however,  upon  his  entertainment. 

Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

—To  put  out,  (a)  to  eject :  to  drive  out ;  to 
expel ;  as,  to  put  out  an  intruder.  (6)  To 
place  at  interest;  to  lend  at  usury. 

He  called  his  money  in. 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf; 
He  fut  it  out  again.  Dryden. 

(c)  To  extinguish ;  as,  to  put  out  a  candl*, 
lamp,  or  fire. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then/«r  out  the  light.    Shak. 

(ii)  To  shoot  forth,  as  a  bud  or  sprout ;  as, 
if,  put  out  leaves,  (e)  To  extend;  to  reach 
out;  to  protrude. 

It  came  to  pass,  when  she  travailed,  that  the  one 
fut  out  his  hand.  Gen.  xxxviii.  28. 

(/)  To  publish ;  to  make  public ;  as,  to  put 
out  a  pamphlet. 

They  were  puffin?  out  curious  stamps  of  the  sev- 
eral edifices  most  famous  for  their  beauty. 

Addison. 

(g)  To  confuse;  to  disconcert;  to  interrupt; 
as,  to  put  one  out  in  reading  or  speaking. 
(A)  To  dislocate;  as,  put  out  one's  ankle.— 
To  put  over,  (a)  to  place  in  authority  over. 

(b)  To  refer;  to  send. 

For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth. 

1  fut  you  o'er  to  heaven  and  to  my  mother.     Shak. 

(c)  To  defer;  to  postpone;  as,  the  court  put 
over  the  cause  to  the  next  term  — To  put  to 
(or  unto),  (a)  to  add;  to  unite. 

Whatsoever  God  doeth,  it  shall  be  for  ever;  no- 
thing can  be  put  to  it.  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it. 

(6)  To  refer  to;  to  expose.  'When  our  uni- 
versal state  was  put  to  hazard.'  Dryden. 

Having  lost  two  of  their  bravest  commanders  at 
sea,  they  durst  not  fut  it  to  a  battle  at  sea.  Bacon. 

(c)  To  kill  by;  to  punish  by;  to  distress  by. 

Such  as  were  taken  on  either  side  were  put  to  the 
sword  or  to  the  halter.  Clarendon. 

They  fut  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely.     Hudioras. 

—To  put  to  it,  to  distress;  to  press  hard;  to 
perplex;  to  give  difficulty  to. 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  fut  me  to  't.         Shak. 
I  shall  be  hard  put  to  it  to  bring  myself  off. 

Addison. 

—To  put  the  hand  to  (or  unto),  (a)  to  apply; 
to  take  hold;  to  begin;  to  undertake. 

Ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  you  fut  your  hand  unto. 

(6)  To  take  or  seize  as  in  theft;  toesteaL  7' 

If  the  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master  of  the 
house  shall  be  brought  unto  the  judges,  to  see  whe- 
ther he  have  put  his  hand  unto  Tiis  neighbour's 
Roods.  Ex.  xxii.  8. 


many  assaults  does  he  fut  up  at  our  hands, 
his  love  is  invincible?  South. 


—To  put  to  a  stand,  to  stop;  to  arrest  by 
obstacles  or  difficulties.  —  To  put  to  rights, 
to  arrange  in  an  orderly  condition;  to  bring 
into  its  normal  state  ;  to  set  in  proper  or- 
der. 'Putting  things  to  rights—  an  occupa- 
tion he  performed  with  exemplary  care  once 
a  week.'  Ld.  Lytton.—To  put  this  and  that 
together,  or  to  put  two  and  two  together,  to 
draw  a  conclusion  from  certain  circum- 
stances ;  to  think  of  two  related  facts  and 
form  an  opinion  thereon;  to  infer  from 
given  premises. 

Putting  this  and  that  together—  combining  under 
the  head  'this'  present  appearances  .  .  .  and  rang- 
ing under  the  head  '  that  the  visit  to  his  sister,  the 
watch  reported  to  Miss  Peecher  his  strong  suspi- 
cions. Dickens. 

—To  put  to  trial  or  on  trial,  (a)  to  bring  be- 
fore a  court  and  jury  for  examination  and 
decision.  (&)  To  bring  to  a  test;  to  try.— 
To  put  together,  to  unite;  to  place  in  juxta- 
position or  combination.—  To  put  up,  (a)t  to 
pass  unavenged;  to  overlook;  not  to  punish 
or  resent. 

How 
because 

Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  fut  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  resentment.  Addison. 

The  present  form  of  expression  is,  to  put  up 
with.  (&)t  To  send  forth  or  shoot  up,  as 
plants. 

Hartshorn  .  .  .  mixed  with  dung  and  watered  fut- 
teth  uf  mushrooms.  Bacon. 

(c)  To  expose  ;  to  offer  publicly  ;  as,  to  put 
up  goods  to  sale  at  auction,  (d)  To  start 
from  a  cover;  as,  to  put  up  a  hare.  Addison. 
(e)  To  hoard. 

Himself  never  fut  uf  any  of  the  rent.     Sfelman. 

(/)  To  pack  ;  to  store  up,  as  for  preserva- 
tion ;  as,  to  put  up  beef  or  pork  in  casks. 
(g)  To  hide  or  lay  aside  ;  to  place  out  of 
sight  or  away. 

Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  fut  uf  that  letter? 
Shak. 

(h)  To  put  into  its  ordinary  place  when  not 
in  use,  aa  a  sword  in  its  scabbard,  a  purse 
in  the  pocket.  'Put  thy  sword  up.'  Shak. 
'Put  up  thy  gold.'  Shak.  'We  may  put 
up  our  pipes.'  Shak.  (i)  To  give  entertain- 
ment to;  to  accommodate  with  lodging;  as, 
I  can  put  you  up  for  a  night. 

I'se  warrant  ye'll  be  weel  fut  up;  for  they  never 
turn  awa'  naebody  frae  the  door.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

—  To  put  up  to,  to  give  information  respect- 
ing ;  to  make  acquainted  with  ;  to  explain  ; 
to  teach  ;  as,  he  put  me  up  to  a  thing  or 
two  ;  we  were  put  up  to  the  trick  or  dodge. 
[Slang.]  —  Put  case,  an  old  elliptical  phrase 
signifying,  suppose  the  case  to  be. 

When  an  indulgence  is  ffiven,  fut  case  to  abide 
forty  days  on  certain  conditions;  whether  these  forty 
days  are  to  be  taken  collectively  or  distributively. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Put  (put),  v.i.    l.t  To  go  or  move. 

The  sap  delighteth  more  in  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore futteth  downward.  Bacon. 

2.  To  steer;  to  direct  the  course 
of  a  vessel. 

His  fury  thus  appeased,  he  futs  to 
land.  Dryden. 

—To  put  forth,  (a)  to  shoot;  to 
bud;  to  germinate. 

Take  earth  from  under  walls  where 
nettles  fut  forth.  Bacon. 

(&)  To  leave  a  port  or  haven. 
'  They  have  put  forth  the  haven.  ' 
Shak.  —  To  put  in,  (a)  to  enter 
a  harbour;  to  sail  into  port 
'The  ship  put  in  at  Samos.' 
Pope.  (&)  To  offer  a  claim.  — 
To  put  in  for,  to  put  in  a  claim 
for;  to  offer  one's  self  ;  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for. 

Many  most  unfit  persons  are  now 
putting  in  for  that  place,    /if.  Usher. 

—To  put  off,  to  leave  land. 

Let  me  cut  the  cable, 
And  when  we  are  fut  off,  fall  to  their 
throats.  Shak. 

—To  put  on,  to  hasten  motion;  to  drive  vehe- 
mently.— To  put  over,  to  sail  over  or  across. 

—  To  put  to  sea,  to  set  sail  ;  to  begin  a  voy- 
age ;  to  advance  into  the  ocean.     'Not  put 
to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide.'    Dryden.— 
To  put  up,  (a)  to  take  lodgings  ;  to  lodge  ; 
as,  we  put  up  at  the  Golden  Ball.     (6)  To 
offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

The  beasts  met  to  chuse  a  king,  when  several  fut 
uf.  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

—  To  put  up  to,  to  advance  to;  to  approach. 
[Rare.] 

With  this  he  put  uf  to  my  lord  ; 
The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due.      Swift. 

—To  put  up  with,  (a)  to  overlook  or  suffer 


without  recompense,  punishment,  or  resent- 
ment; to  pocket;  to  swallow;  as,  to  put  up 
with  an  injury  or  affront.  (6)  To  take  with- 
out opposition  or  dissatisfaction;  to  endure 
with  or  without  murmuring  or  grumbling ; 
to  tolerate;  as,  to  put  up  with  bad  fare. 
Put  (put),  n.  l.t  A  forced  action  to  avoid 
something;  an  action  of  distress. 

The  stag's  was  a  forced  put,  and  a  chance  rather 
than  a  choice.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange, 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  played  generally  by  two 
people,  but  sometimes  by  three,  and  often 
four.  The  whole  pack  is  played  with,  but 
only  three  cards  are  dealt  out  at  a  time. 
Whoever  gains  all  the  tricks,  or  two  out  of 
three,  counts  five  points,  which  are  game. 

Put  (put),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  The  act  of  throw- 
ing a  stone  above-hand;  a  thrust;  a  push. 
2.  In  golf,  a  short  careful  stroke  with  the 
view  of  driving  the  ball  into  the  hole. 

Put,  Putt  (put),  n.  [W.  p\ot,  a  short  thick 
person.]  A  rustic;  a  clown;  a  silly  fellow;  a 
simpleton;  an  oddity.  Thackeray. 

Put  (put),  n.  [O.Fr.  putc,  putain,  a  strum- 
pet.] A  strumpet;  a  prostitute. 

Putage  (pu'taj),  n.  [See  PUT,  a  prostitute.] 
In  law,  prostitution  or  fornication  on  the 
part  of  a  female. 

If  any  heir  female  under  guardianship  were  guilty 
of  putage,  she  forfeited  her  part  to  her  coheirs. 

Jacob. 

Putamen  (pu-ta'men),  n.  [L.,  a  shell.]  In 
bot.  the  inner  coat  or  shell,  or  stone  of  a 
fruit:  commonly  called  the  endocarp. 

Putanism  (pu'tan-izm),  n.  [O.Fr.  putan- 
isme.  See  PUT,  a  strumpet.]  Customary 
lewdness  or  prostitution  of  a  female.  Bailey. 

Putative  (pu'ta-tiv),  a.  [Fr.  putatif,  L.  pu- 
tativua,  from  L.  puto,  to  suppose  (whence 
compute).]  Supposed;  reputed;  commonly 
thought  or  deemed;  as,  the  putative  father 
of  a  child. 

Thus  things  indifferent,  being  esteemed  useful  or 
pious,  became  customary,  and  then  came  for  rever- 
ence into  ^.putative  and  usurped  authority. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Putchock,  Putchuk  (put-chok',  put-chuko, 
n.  A  fragrant  root  used  in  China  for  burn- 
ing as  incense.  It  is  produced  by  a  species 
of  Aristolochia  (A.  recurvilabra),  a  native  of 
Ningpo  and  other  parts  of  China. 

Puteal  (pu'te-al),  n.  [L.  puteal,  from  puteus, 
a  well.]  An  inclosure  surrounding  a  well  to 
prevent  persons  falling  into  it;  a  well-curb. 
There  is  a  round  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
made  of  marble,  which  was  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Tiberius'  villas  in  Caprete. 
Around  the  edge  at  the  top  may  be  seen  the 
marks  of  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  up 
water  from  the  well. 

Puteli  (put'e-li),  n.  A  broad  flat-bottomed 
boat,  used  for  transporting  the  products  of 
Upper  Bengal  down  the  Ganges.  It  is  from 
40  to  65  feet  long,  lightly  made,  and  capable 


Puteli  of  the  Ganges. 

of  conveying  a  heavy  cargo.  The  puteli  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  flat-topped  shed, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  boat,  and  carries  a 
single  large  square  sail. 

Puterie, t  n.  [Fr.]  Harlotry;  whoredom. 
Chaucer. 

Putid  (pu'tid),  a.  [L.  putidus,  from  puteof 
to  have  an  ill  smell;  root  pu,  whence  putrid, 
pus.]  1.  Mean;  low;  worthless.  'Putid 
fables  and  ridiculous  fictions.'  Jer.  Taylor. 
2.  Foul;  dirty;  disgusting. 

Putidity,  Putidness  (pu-tid'i-ti,  pu'tid- 
nes),  n.  Meanness;  vileness. 

Putlog  (putlog),  n.  In  carp,  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  short  pieces  of  timber  used  in  build- 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  tort;     ng,  sin#;     IH,  (Aen;     th,  thin;    w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


PUTLOG-HOLE 
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lag  to  carry  the  floor  of  a  scaffold.  They  are 
placed  at  right  angle*  to  toe  wall,  one  end 
rating  on  the  ledgers  of  the  «caffold,  and 


..  PuOoc    »».  Putlog  hole*    <-.  Ledger. 

UK  other  In  boles  left  In  the  wall,  called 

miff oj  rroiVf 
Putlog-hoi*  (put'log-hol),  n.    One  of  a 

serieTof  small  holes  left  in  a  wall  to  admit 

the  ends  of  the  putlogs.    See  PUTLOG. 
Put-off  (IMIt-nf),  n.    An  excuse;  a  shift  for 

evasion  or  delay. 

The  f.ix's/w/  <vf  it  instructive  towards  the  fovtnt- 
men!  of  our  lives,  providing  his  fooling  t>e  made  our 
earnest.  Sir  A'.  L'Ejfr,tHft. 

PutOO  (put'o),  a  A  dish  made  from  flour 
or  meal  from  the  germinal  shoots  of  the 
palmyra-nut,  scraped  coco-nut,  and  jack- 
fruit,  much  esteemed  by  the  Singhalese. 

Putorius  (pu-t6'ri-us),  n.  [L.  putor,  a  stench, 
from  puteo,  to  stink.  ]  A  Renos  of  camivor- 
ons  manmials,  nearly  allied  to  the  martens. 
The  polecat  is  P.  foetidut,  the  weasel  P. 
vulgarii,  the  stoat  or  ermine  /'.  herminea. 
Thu  genus  is  more  commonly  known  as 
IhMftli  (wpieh  ttti). 

PutOUT.t  n.  [ From  put,  a  whore.]  A  whore- 
master.  Chaucer. 

Put-pin  (put 'pin),  n.  The  childish  game 
more  commonly  called  Push-pin.  '  Playing 
at  put-pin,  doting  on  some  glasse.'  Mar- 
tton. 

Putredlnoui  (pu-tred'ln-us),  a.  [FromL. 
putredo,  from  putrut,  rotten.]  Proceeding 
from  putrefaction,  or  partaking  of  the  pu- 
trefactive process;  having  an  offensive 
smell. 

A  /*/rwrwr«*j  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  as 
milk  with  rennet  is  turned.  Ftaytr. 

Putrefaction  (pu-tre-fak'shon).  n.  [See  PU- 
TREFY. ]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  putrefy- 
ing; the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  attended  by  the  evolution 
of  fostld  gases.  By  this  process  such  sub- 
stances are  reduced  either  to  much  more 
simple  compounds,  or  to  their  original  sepa- 
rate elements.  The  putrefaction,  or  putre- 
factive fermentation  of  animal  substances, 
Is  usually  attended  by  more  foetid  and  nox- 
ious exhalations  than  those  arising  from 
vegetable  products,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
more  abundant  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the 
former.  The  formation  of  ammonia,  or  of 
amraoniacal  compounds,  is  a  characteristic 
of  most  cases  of  animal  putrefaction,  while 
other  combinations  of  hydrogen  are  also 
formed,  especially  carburetted  hydrogen, to- 
gether with  complicated  and  often  highly 
infectious  vapours  or  gases.  In  which  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  are  frequently  dis- 
cerned. These  putrefactive  effluvia  are  for 
the  most  part  easily  decomposed  or  ren- 
dered Innocuous  by  the  agency  of  chlorine: 
hence  the  Importance  of  that  substance  as 
apowerfal  and  rapidly  acting  disinfectant. 
The  rapidity  of  putrefaction  and  the  nature 
of  Its  products  are  to  a  great  extent  influ- 
enced by  temperature,  moisture,  and  access 
of  air.  A  temperature  between  60*  and  80* 
a  due  degree  of  humidity  and  free  access  of 
air,  are  the  circumstances  under  which  It 
proceeds  most  rapidly.  Hence  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  air  and  moisture,  or  the  Influ- 
ence of  cold,  salt,  sugar,  spices,  ice.,  will 
counteract  the  process  of  putrefaction  by 
keeping  away  or  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  germs  floating  In  the  air  which 
seem  the  most  efficient  agents  of  decom- 
position. See  FERMENTATION,  GERM  THE- 
0»T.—  I  That  which  Is  putrefied. 

Putrefactive  (pu-tre-fak'tlv),  a.  1  Per- 
taining to  putrefaction;  as,  the  futrrfaetitf 
smell  or  process,  or  the  putrefactive  fer 

ntMtt^tln*. 


Jfj**  boss.  U  corrupted.  Ike  /*Ar/*orw  smell 
H'tirmam. 

t.  Tending  to  promote  putrefaction;  caus- 


Putrefactlveness  (pu-tre-fak'tiv-nes),  n. 
State  of  beiiiK  putrefactive. 

Putrefy  (I'u'tnifi),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  putrefied; 
ppr.  putrefying.  [Fr.  putrejier,  L.  putre- 
/ado—pulru.  putrid,  and  faciu,  to  make. 
See  PUTKII>.  ]  1.  To  render  putrid;  to  cause 
to  decay  with  an  offensive  odour ;  to  cause 
to  rot  See  I'OTREi' ACTION. —2.  To  make 
carious  or  gangrenous. 

A  wound  was  so  putrefied  as  to  endanger  the  bone. 
Sir  If.  Trmfit. 

3.  To  corrupt;  to  make  foul.    [Rare.] 

They  would  but  stink  m&futrtfy  the  air.    Shak. 

Putrefy  (pu'trf-fT),  ».i.  To  become  putrid; 
to  decay  with  a  foetid  smell;  to  rot '  Wounds 
and  bruises,  and  putrc/yiny  sores.'  Is.  L  6. 
See  PUTREFACTION. 

Watery  substances  are  more  apt  to  putrtfy  than 
oily.  Bacon. 

Putrescence  (pu-tres'ens),  n.  The  state  of 
being  putrescent  or  of  decomposing,  as  in 
an  animal  or  vegetable  substance;  a  putrid 
state.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Putrescent  (pu-tres'ent).  a.  [From  L  vu- 
treacetus,  ppr.  of  putregco,  to  rot.  See  PU- 
TRID.] 1.  Becoming  putrid;  growing  rotten; 
as,  putretcent  flesh.  —  2.  Pertaining  to  the 
process  of  putrefaction ;  as,  a  putrescent 
smell. 

Putresclble  (pu-tres'si-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  putrefied;  liable  to  become  putrid; 
as,  putresciblc  substances. 

Putrid  (pu'trid),  a.  [Fr.  putride,  L.  putri- 
dus,  from  putrif,  rotten,  putreo,  to  rot, 
decay,  from  puteo,  to  stink  (whence  also 
putid),  from  a  root  pit,  seen  also  in  L.  put, 
Gr.  pyon,  matter;  Ir.  putar,  stinking;  Skr. 
puy,  to  rot ;  the  same  root  producing  also 
E.  foul  ]  1.  In  a  state  of  decay  or  putrefac- 
tion; exhibiting  putrefaction:  said  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  bodies;  corrupt;  rotten ; 
as,  putrid  flesh. 

The  wine  to  putrid  blood  converted  flows,    ll'aller. 

2.  Indicating  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  pro- 
ceeding from  putrefaction  or  pertaining  to 
It:  as,  a  putrid  scent. — Putrid/ever,  typhus 
or  spotted  fever.  —  Putrid  vor«  throat,  a 
gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
pharynx,  Ac. 

Putridity  (pu-trid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  putrid;  corruption;  rottenness;  that 
which  is  putrid. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  corps  of  men,  nay  of  women, 
and  even  of  children  ...  lie  heaped  in  that  giaciere ; 
putrid  under  putridities.  Carlytt. 

Putrldness  (pu'trid-nes),  n.  Same  as  Pu- 
tridity. 'Thep»(rtdHC**of  the  meat.'  Ftoyer. 

Putrification  (pu'tri-fl-ka'shon),  n.  Putre- 
faction. 

Putryl  (pu'tri),  a.    Rotten.     tfarstor>, 

Putt  (put),  n.    A  clown :  an  odd  person ;  a  put. 

Putter(put'er),  H.  1.  One  who  puts  or  places. 
2.  One  who  pushes  the  small  wagons  in  a 
coal-mine  and  the  like.— 3.  (put'erf  One  of 
the  clubs  used  in  playing  golf.  It  is  that 
used  for  making  short  strokes  with  the 
object  of  holding  the  ball. 

Putter-on  (pnt-er-on1),  n.  An  Inciter  or  in- 
stigator. 

You  are  ahused.  and  by  some/fc/frr-0>i 

That  will  be  damned  for't.  5At*. 

Putter-out  (put'er-out),  n.  One  who  for- 
merly deposited  money  on  going  abroad,  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  very  much  larger 
sum  on  his  return,  the  money  being  for- 
feited in  case  of  his  non-return.  This  mode 
of  gambling  was  practised  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  On  dangerous  ex- 
peditions the  money  received  was  sometimes 
as  much  as  flve  pounds  for  every  pound  de- 
posited. 

Or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breastsT  which  now  we 

find 

Each  rt.tttr  out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of.  Shak. 

Putting-stone  (put'ing-stfin),  n.  In  Scot- 
land, a  heavy  stone  to  be  thrown  with  the 
hand,  raised  and  thrust  forward  from  the 
shoulder:  chiefly  used  in  gymnastic  exercises 
or  athletic  sports, 

Puttock  (put'tok),  n.  [According  to  Skeat 
from  pmit,  poult,  and  hawk,  the  chicken 
hawk  ]  1.  The  common  kite;  the  glead  or 
gled. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the/w/ft)<r>V  nest 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak? 
Skat. 

2.  The  common  buzzard  (BuUo  vulqaris). 
[Provincial  ] 

Puttock-shrouda  (put'tok-shroudz),  n.  pi. 
Probably  a  mistake  for  Futtock-ihroud». 
Smollett.  See  FVTTOCK. 


Putty  (put'ti).  n.  [Fr.  potee,  calcined  tin 
brass,  Ac.,  putty  powder,  from  pot,  a  pot 
because  putty  powder  was  made  of  old  potsTi 

1.  A  powder  of  calcined  tin,  used  in  polish. 
ing  glass  and  steel.— 2    A  kind  of  paste  or 
cement  compounded  of  whiting  or  soft  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  linseed-oil,  beaten  or 
kneaded  to  the  consistence  of  dough     In 
this  state  It  Is  used  by  glaziers  for  fixing  In 
the  squares  of  glass  in  window  framesTAc 
and  also  by  house-painters  to  stop  up  holes 
and  cavities  In  wood  work  before  painting. 

3.  A  very  fine  cement,  used  by  plasterers 
and  stone  masons,  made  of  lime  only  - 

4.  The  mixture  of  ground  materials  in  which 
in  potteries  earthenware  is  dipped  for  glaz- 
ing.—5.  The  mixture  of  clay  and  horse-dang 
used  in  making  moulds  in  foundries. 

Putty  (put'ti),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  puttied;  ppr 
puttying.  To  cement  with  putty;  to  till  in. 
with  putty. 

Putty-eve  (put'ti-i),  n.  A  name  given  by 
pigeon-fanciers  to  the  eyes  of  pigeons  whit-ii 
have  a  thick  orbit  of  a  fleshy  character 

Putty-faced  (pnt'ti-fast),  a.  Having  a  face 
resembling  the  pastiness  or  colour  of  puttv 

Putty-knife  (put'ti-nif),  n.  A  knife  with  i 
blunt,  flexible,  lanceolate  blade  useil  liy 
glaziers  for  laying  on  putty. 

Putty-powder  (put'ti-pou-der),  n.  A  pul- 
verized oxide  of  tin  sometimes  mixed  with 
oxide  of  lead.  It  is, extensively  used  for 
polishing  and  other  purposes  in  glass  and 
marble  works ;  the  best  kinds  are  used  for 
polishing  plate.  Weale. 

Putty-root  (put'ti-rot),  n.  Aplectrum  ftp. 
inaU.  a  low  plant  common  in  the  United 
States,  having  a  globular  corm  filled  with  a 
glutinous  starch,  whence  the  name. 

Puture  (pfi'turX  n.  [Also  written  pultun; 
L.L.  pultura,  from  L.  puU,  p\dtit,  pottage.] 
A  custom  claimed  by  keepers  in  forests, and 
sometimes  by  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  to  take 
man's-meat,  horse-meat,  and  dog's-meat 
from  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  within  the 
perambulation  of  the  forest,  hundred,  4c. 

Putwary  (put'wa-ri), n    A  register.  [India.] 

Puzzelt  (puz'zel),  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  pucelle,  a  maid,  or  from  the  It  put- 
zolente,  filthy.)  A  dirty  drab.  Shak. 

Puzzle  (puzl),  ti  t.  pret.  <t  pp.  puzzled;  ppr 
puzzling.  [Freq.  from  post,  or  as  Skeat 
thinks  for  ojrpotal,  old  oppotaile,  which 
meant  often  a  question.]  1.  To  perplex  :  t.. 
embarrass;  to  put  to  a  stand;  to  gravel. 

A  shrewd  disputant  in  those  points,  is  dexterous  In 
futxlin?  others.  Dr.  H.  Mtrt. 

He  is  perpetually  ptttzlfd  and  perplexed  amidst 
his  own  blunders.  Addintt. 

2.  To  make  Intricate;  to  entangle.    "The 
puzzled  skein.'    Cowper. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
PuxxJta  in  mazes  and  perplex'd  with  error. 


a  With  out,  to  discover  or  resolve  by  [___ 
cogitation;  to  make  out  by  mental  labour; 
to  cogitate. 

He  endeavoured  to  fugxlt  its  principle  tmt  for  him- 
self. 


—Embarrass,  Puzzle,  Perplex.   See  E»iu« 
RASS.-SYN    To  pose,  nonplus,  embarrass. 
gravel,  bewilder,  confuse,  perplex. 
Puzzle  (puz'l),  1  1.  pret.  puzzled;  ppr.  puzz 
ling,    lo  be  bewildered;  to  be  awkward. 

'  And  now,'  he  cried,  '  1  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Bible—  there  1  ptt**ft  yet'      CraAtt. 

Puzzle  (puy  'I),  n.  Perplexity:  embarrass- 
ment; a  kind  of  riddle;  a  toy  or  contrivance 
which  puzzles,  or  tries  the  ingenuity. 

Puzzle-headed  (  puz'1-hed-ed  ),  a.  Having 
the  head  full  of  confused  notions. 

He  (Maittaire)  seems  to  have  been  nfuxtlt-lutuU 
man.  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but  with  little 
geometry  or  logick  in  his  head,  without  method,  and 
possessed  of  little  genius.  yohMvr. 

Puzzlement  (puzt-ment),  n.    The  state  of 

being  puzzled  ;    Iwwilderment      '  With  a 

pretty  look  of  puzzi«nt«i(  and  doubt'  Lord 

Lytton. 
Puzzle-monkey  (puz'l-mung-ki).  n.  A  pop 

ular  name  of  the  Araucaria  imbricata.  See 

ARAVCARIA. 
Puzzler  (puzl-erX  n.  One  who  or  that  wlm  li 

puzzles  or  confuses.     '  Hebrew,  the  general 

puzzler  of  old  heads.'    Brome. 
Puzzling  (puz'ling),  p.  and  a.    1  Perplex- 

ing; embarrassing;  bewildering.  —  2. 

dencing  bewilderment  or  perplexity;  easily 

bewildered  or  perplexed. 

The  servant  is  ifutMlinf  fool,  that  heeds  nothing. 
Sir  ft.  l.'f-itrauff 

Puzzolana.Puzzuolana  (puy  zo-la-ua.  ; 
zu-o  liV'na).     >-aine  as  Pozztltiiia. 


FiU,  f*r.  fat,  tall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  leg. 
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Puzzollte  (puz'zo-lit),  n.  Same  as  Puzzo- 
1'ina. 

Pysemla  (pi-e'mi-a),  n.  [Gr.  pyon,  pus,  and 
tinhnd, blood.]  \npathol.  blood-poisoning, 
a  dangerous  disease  resulting  from  the  in- 
troduction of  decaying  animal  matter,  pus, 
or  other  unhealthy  secretion  into  the  sys- 
tem. Such  matter  may  be  introduced  through 
an  ulcer,  wound,  an  imperfectly  closed  vein, 
or  mucous  membrane,  as  that  of  the  nose. 
This  disease  is  common  after  severe  opera- 
tions in  crowded  hospitals,  whose  atmo- 
sphere is  loaded  with  purulent  or  contami- 
nated matter. 

Pyat  (pi'at),  n.  [From  pie,  a  magpie.]  A 
magpie.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
Pycnidium  (pik-nid'i-um),  n.  pi.  Pycnidia 
(pik-nid'i-a).  [Gr.pyknos,  thick,  dense.]  The 
name  given  to  a  second  kind  of  fruit  in  many 
species  of  Sphseria  and  allied  genera  of 
fungi,  resembling  in  some  measure  the  peri- 
thecia,  but,  instead  of  producing  asci,  gener- 
ating naked  spores.  Treas.  of  Bot. 
Pycnite  (pik'nit), n.  [Gr.  pifknos,  compact.] 
A  mineral,  the  schorlite  of  Kirwan,  or  schor- 
lous  topaz  of  Jameson.  It  usually  appears 
in  long  irregular  prisms  or  cylinders,  longi- 
tudinally striated,  and  united  in  bundles. 
Pycnodpnt  (pik'no-dont),  n.  A  fossil  flsh  of 
the  family  Pycnodontidse. 
Pycnodontidse  (pik-no-don'ti-de),  n.pl.  [Gr. 
pycnos,  thick,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.  ] 
An  extensive  family  of  extinct  fossil  fishes 
consisting  of  several  genera.  Their  leading 
character  consists  in  a  peculiar  armature  of 
all  parts  of  the  mouth,  with  a  pavement  of 
thick,  round,  and  flat  teeth.  Their  remains, 
under  the  name  of  Bufonites,  occur  moat 
abundantly  throughout  the  oolite  forma- 
tion. 

Pycnogonidje  (pik-no-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  A 
very  remarkable  family  of  crustaceans,  form- 
ing the  order  Araneiformia  (spider-forms) 
of  some  writers.  The  genus  Pycnogonum 
is  the  type.  See  PYCNOGONUM. 
Pycnogonum  (pik-nog'on-um),  ».  [Gr.  pyk- 
nos,  thick,  and  gonos,  offspring,  race.]  A 
genus  of  Arachnida  belonging  to  the  group 
Podosomata  or  Pantopoda;  sea -spiders. 
Some  species  are  parasitic  upon  fishes  and 
other  marine  animals,  but  the  common 
British  species,  P.  littorale,  is  free  when 
adult,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  parasitic 
during  any  period  of  its  existence.  There 
are  four  pairs  of  legs,  sometimes  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  body  in  length,  and  containing 
riccal  prolongations  of  the  digestive  cavity 
for  a  certain  part  of  their  length.  The  ab- 
domen is  rudimentary,  and  though  there 
:ire  no  respiratory  organs,  there  is  a  distinct 
heart. 

Pyonostyle  (pik'no-stil),  n.  [Gr.  pyknos, 
thick,  and  stylos,  a  column.]  In  anc.  arch,  a 
colonnade  where  the  columns  stand  very 
close  to  each  other.  To  this  intercolum- 
niation  one  diameter  and  a  half  is  as- 
signed. 

Pye  (pi),  n.     A  magpie.     See  PIE. 
Pyebald  (pi'bald),  a.    Same  as  Piebald. 
Pyelitls  (pl-e-li'tis),  n.    [Gr.  pyelos,  the  pel- 
vis, and  -Ms,  denoting  inflammation.]    In 
pathol.  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices 
of  the  kidney. 
Pyet  (pi'et),  n.    A  magpie.    [Scotch.] 

Here  coraeth  the  worthy  prelate,  as  pert  as  a  pyet. 
Sir  H'.  Scott. 

Pygaera  (pl-je'ra),  n.    See  BUFF-TIP. 

Pygargt  (pi'garg).n.  [Gr.  pygargos.  lit. white- 
rump— pyijf,  arump,  and  argos,  white.]  1.  A 
species  of  antelope  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
probably  the  addax.  Deut.  xiv.  5. — 2.  The 
sea-eagle  or  osprey. 

Pygathrix  (pi'ga-thriks),  n.  [Gr.  pygl,  pos- 
teriors, and  thrix,  hair.  ]  The  Cochin-China 
monkey  (Simia  nemtxus). 

Pygldlum  (pi-jid'i-um),  n.  [Gr.  pyge,  the 
posteriors.]  1.  The  ninth  and  last  ring  or 
segment  of  the  abdomen  of  a  flea.  It  is 
somewhat  kidney -shaped,  and  exhibits 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  longish  bristles 
implanted  in  the  centre  of  so  many  disc-like 
areolre.  —  2.  The  terminal  division  of  the 
body  of  a  trilobite. 

Pygmean  (pig-me'an),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
pygmy  or  dwarf ;  very  small ;  dwarfish. 
'That  Pygmean  race  beyond  the  Indian 
mount.'  Milton. 

Pygmy  (pig'mi),  n.  [Fr.  pygmfe;  L.  pyg- 
iiveus;  Gr.  pygmaioK,  from  pygml,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles,  about 
13}  inches.]  1.  A  fabulous  race  of  dwarfs, 
first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  dwelling  on 
tiie  shores  of  Ocean,  and  who  had  to  sustain 
a  war  against  the  cranes  every  spring.— 2.  A 


little  or  dwarfish  person;  a  dwarf;  also,  any- 
thing little. 


s  arejyjrmtes  still,  though  perched  on  Alps; 
'    And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales.  Youtig. 

3.  A  species  of  ape;  the  chimpanzee.  Brands 

&Cox. 
Pygmy  (pig'mi),  o.    Belonging  to  or  resem- 

bling a  pygmy;  pygmean;  dwarfish;  small; 

little. 
Pygmy  (pig'mi),  v.t.    To  dwarf;  to  make 

little. 

Stand  off,  thou  poetaster,  from  thy  press, 
Vihofygmiest  martyrs  with  thy  dwarf-like  verse. 
Wood, 

Pygopus  (pig'6-pus),  n.  [Gr.  pyge,  rump, 
and  pous,  a  foot.]  A  genus  of  Australian 
lacertilian  reptiles,  family  ScincidaB,  which, 
with  the  genus  Pseudopus,  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  genus  Bipes.  On  the  discovery 
by  Cuvier  that,  in  addition  to  rudimentary 
posterior  legs,  there  were  indications  of  an- 
terior feet,  the  members  were  constituted 
into  a  distinct  genus  under  the  above  name. 

Pyln,  Pylne  (pi'in),  n.  [Gr.  pyon,  pus.]  A 
peculiar  matter,  besides  albumen,  found  in 
solution  in  pus. 

Pyk,  Pike  (pyk),  v.t.  To  make  bare;  to  pick. 
[Scotch.] 

Pyke  (pik),  n.  In  India,  a  foot  messenger; 
a  night  watchman.  Stocqueler. 

Pylagoras  (pi-lag'or-as),  n.  [Gr.]  In  anc. 
Greece,  a  delegate  or  representative  of  a  city, 
sent  to  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

Pyle  (pyl),  n.  A  single  grain  of  chaff.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Pylon  (prlon),  n.  In  arch  the  mass  of  build- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  an 
Egyptian  temple.  Owilt. 

Pyloric  (pi-lortk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  py- 
lorus; as,  the  pyloric  artery. 

Pylpridea,  Pylorideans  (pil-o-rid'e-a,  pil- 
o-rid'e-anz),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pyloros,  a  gatekeeper, 
and  eidoi,  resemblance.  ]  The  gapers,  a  tribe 
of  lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  comprehend- 
ing those  which  have  the  shell  nearly  always 
equivalve,  and  gaping  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties. 

Pylorus  (pi-16'rus),  n.  [Gr.  pyloros,  from 
pyle,  a  gate.]  The  lower  and  right  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  through  which  the  food 
passes  on  to  the  intestine. 

Pyogenesis,  Pyogenia  (pi-6-jen'e-sis,  pl-o- 
je'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  pyon,  pus,  and  genesis, 
generation.]  The  generation  of  pus;  the 
theory  or  process  of  the  formation  of  pus. 

Pyogenlc  (pl-o-jen'ik),  a.  [See  PYOGENESIS.  ] 
Having  relation  to  the  formation  of  pus  ; 
producing  or  generating  pus. 

Pyoid  (pi'oid),  a.  [Gr.  pyon,  pus,  and  eidos, 
likeness.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or 
resemblingpus.  —  Pyoid  corpuscles,  inpathol. 
a  larger  variety  of  pus  corpuscles,  contain- 
ing two  or  more  of  the  ordinary  corpuscles. 

Pypnlng  t  (pi'on-ing),  n.  Work  of  pioneers; 
military  works  raised  by  pioneers.  Spenser. 

Pyot  (pi'ot),  n.    Same  as  Pyet. 

Pyracanth  (pir'a-kanth),  n.  [Gr.  pyra- 
kantha,  fiery  thorn  —  pyr,  fire,  and  akantha, 
a  thorn.]  A  thorn  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Cratozgus  Pyracantha. 

Pyracid  (pir-as'id),  n.    See  PTRO-ACID. 

Pyral  (pi  ral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pyre. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pyralidffl  (pi-ral'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pyralis, 
a  kind  of  pigeon,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
A  family  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  belong- 
ing to  the  general  section  Heterocera. 
Many  of  the  species  are  gay-coloured,  and 
fly  in  the  daytime. 

Pyralis  (pir'a-lis),  n.  A  genus  of  nocturnal 
Lepidoptera,  the  type  of  the  family  Pyr- 
alidse.  One  species  (P.  forficalis),  the  cab- 
bage-garden pebble-moth,  is  very  destruc- 
tive in  kitchen-gardens. 

Pyrallollte  (pi-ral'lo-lit),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire, 
allos,  other,  and  lithos,  a  stone,  alluding  to 
its  changes  of  colour  before  the  blow-pipe.  ] 
A  mineral  found  in  Finland,  massive  and  in 
crystals,  friable  and  yielding  to  the  knife. 
It  is  a  white  or  greenish  variety  of  pyroxene. 

Pyrame  (pe-ram'),  n.  A  small  water-spaniel. 
[French  name.] 

Pyramid  (pir'a-mid),  n.  [Fr.  pyramide; 
L.  pyramis,  from  Or.  pyramis,  pyramidos, 
a  pyramid.  Probably  an  Egyptian  word.] 
1.  A  solid  structure  of  a  well-known  shape, 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  most  noted  being  those  of  Egypt  and 
Mexico,  the  name  being  more  exclusively 
and  properly  adopted  for  the  former.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt  commence  immediately 
south  of  Cairo,  continuing  southwards  at 
varying  intervals  for  nearly  70  miles.  The 
four  largest  are  near  Ghizeh,  a  village 


about  4  miles  south-west  of  Cairo.  As  the 
pyramids  are  all  built  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  description  of  the  principal  one, 
named  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  Pyramid  of 
Cheops,  may  serve  for  all.  Its  base  forms 
a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  originally 
764  feet,  though  now,  by  the  removal  of  a 
coating,  only  746  feet  long,  occupying  13 
acres.  It  is  built  in  platforms  successively 
diminishing  till  that  at  the  top  contains 
only  1087  square  feet.  The  height,  accord- 
ing to  Wilkinson,  was  originally  480  feet 
9  inches,  present  height  460  feet,  and  the 
series  of  platforms  present  a  succession  of 
203  steps,  up  which  the  ascent  is  made. 
The  interior,  entered  49  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  north  face,  contains  numerous 
chambers,  one  of  which,  called  the  King's 
Chamber,  is  34J  feet  long,  17  wide,  and  19 
high,  and  contains  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
granite.  The  whole  structure,  unquestion- 
ably the  most  stupendous  stone  building 
ever  put  together  by  the  hand  of  man, 
is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  employed 
100,000  men  for  20  years,  and  its  solid  con- 
tents have  been  computed  at  82,111,000 
cubic  feet.  The  pyramids  are  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  over  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch  being  to  prepare  his 
'eternal  abode.' 

The  Pyramids  themselves,  doting  with  age,  have 
forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders.          fuller. 

2.  In  geotn.  a  solid  body  of  a  similar  shape, 
or  strictly  a  solid  contained  by  a  plane, 
triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
other  planes  meeting  in  a  point.  This  point 
is  called  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid;  and 
the  planes  which  meet  in  the  vertex  are 
called  the  sides,  which  are  necessarily  all 
triangles,  having  for  their  bases  the  sides 
of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  Every  pyramid 
is  one-third  of  a  prism  that  has  the  same 
base  and  altitude  as  the  pyramid.  Pyra- 
mids are  denominated  from  the  figures  of 
their  bases,  being  triangular,  square,  pen- 
tagonal, &c. ,  according  as  the  base  is  a 
triangle,  a  square,  a  pentagon,  &c. — 3.  In 
mult,  a  conical  bony  eminence,  situated  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  imme- 
diately behind  the  oval  aperture  (fenestra 
ovalis)  of  the  ear. — 4.  pi.  In  billiards,  a  game 
played  with  fifteen  red  balls  and  one  white, 
the  red  balls  being  placed  together  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  or  pyramid  at  spot,  the 
object  of  the  players  being  to  try  who  will 
pocket  or '  pot '  the  greatest  number  of  balls. 
&.  The  American  calumba  or  Indian  lettuce 
(Frasera  carolinensis).  Dunglison. 
Pyramidal  (pi-ram'id-al),  a.  [Fr.  pyram- 
idale.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  pyramid;  having 
the  form  of  a  pyramid;  pyramidical.  '  Would 
compound  the  earth  of  cubical  and  fire  of 
pyramidal  atoms.'  Cudworlh.  '  The  pyra- 
midal  tomb  of  Caius  Sestius.'  Eustace. 

The  mystic  obelisks  stand  up 
Trianjjfular,  pyramidal,  each  based 
On  a  single  trine  of  brazen  tortoises.  E.  B.  Briywning. 

2.  In  bot.  having  the  figure  of  an  angular 
cone,  but  more  frequently  used  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  conical,  as  the  prickles  of  some  roses, 
the  root  of  the  carrot,  and  the  heads  of  many 
trees.  Treas.  a/Hot.— PyramidalbeU-flouer, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Campanula,  the  C.  pyr- 
amidalis,  a  native  of  Istria  and  Savoy.  It 
used  to  be  a  fashionable  ornament  in  halls 
and  staircases,  and  for  being  placed  before 
fireplaces  in  summer.  — Pyramidal  muscle, 
in  anat.  a  muscle  in  the  front  of  the  belly,  so 
named  from  its  shape.  It  arises  from  the 
pubes,  and  assists  the  rectus. — Pyramidal 
numbers,  the  third  order  of  flgurate  numbers. 
See  under  FIOTJRATE. 

Pyramidally  (pi-ram'id-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  the 
form  of  a  pyramid;  as,  shaped  pyramidally. 
2.  By  means  of,  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of ,  a  pyramid.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Pyramldella  (pi-ram'i-del"a),  n.  In  conch. 
a  genus  of  marine  univalves  found  on  coral 
reefs,  sand,  and  sandy  mud. 

PyramldellidSB  (pi-ram'i-del"li-de),  n.  pi. 
A  family  of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Holostomata.  The  charac- 
teristics are,  shell  spiral,  turreted ;  aperture 
channelled  in  front,  with  a  less  distinct  pos- 
terior canal ;  lip  generally  expanded  in  the 
adult ;  operculum  horny  and  spiral. 

Pyramldic,  Pyramidical  (pir-a-mid'ik, 
pir-a-mid'ik-al),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
pyramid;  pyramidal.  'Pyramidical  figures .' 
Sir  T.  Brmme.  'Gold  in  pyramidic  plenty 
piled.'  Shenstone. 

This  bounding  line  (of  a  building)  from  top  to  bot- 
tom may  either  be  inclined  inwards,  and  the  mass. 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  ;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si7ir/:      in,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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•tmiMatl:  or  rerucal.  and  the  mas. 
•on>  on.  «...id  clut ;  or  Inclined  outward.,  as  In  the 
ailiaucing  fronts  of  old  bouses. 

Pyramldlcally  (plr-a-mld'ik-al-ll),  adv. 
In  a  pyramidical  manner;  in  the  form  of  a 

p'yramldlcalness  (pir-amid'ik-al-nesX  «• 

The  stale  of  being  pyramidical. 
Pvramldlon  (pir-a-mid'i-on),  n.     In  arch 

tie  small  flat  pyramid  which  terminates 

the  top  of  an  obelisk. 

W^trT,'' Vfture  o'/EuTrt 
Mambllni  a  pyramid.  Called  also  Pyramoid 

Pyramldon  (pl-ram'l-don).  n.  An  organ 
.top  of  18  or  82  feet  tone  on  the  pedals, 
mvented  by  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  O.  Ouseley, 
Hart  The  pipes  are  of  peculiar  shape,  be  ing 
four  times  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the 
mouth,  and  for  the  size  the  tone  Is  of 
remarkable  gravity,  resembling  that  of  a 
stopped  pipe  in  quality. 

Pyramis  (pir'a- mis),  n.  pi.  Pyramides 
and  PyramlseB  (pir-am'i-dez,  pir'a-niis-ez) 
[LI  A  pyramid.  •  Searching  the  inside  of 
the  greatest  Egyptian  pyrarnw.'  UakfwM 
•  My  country's  high  pyramides.  Shale. 

I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies'  fyramiia  are  »ery 
goodly  things 

Pyramoid  (plr'am-oidX  n.    Same  at  Pyra- 


Pyrargilllte  (pir-ar-jIMi),  n.  A  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  and  potash,  found  in  granite  in 
Finland.  Brandt  it  Cox 

Pyrargyrlte  (pir-ar'ji-rlt).  n  [Or.  pyr, 
nre.  and  argyrot.  silver]  An  important  ore 
of  silver,  chiefly  sulphide  of  silver  and  anti- 
mony with  hexagonal  crystallization, widely 
diffused  both  In  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
World. 

Pyre  (pir),  n,  [L.  pyra.)  A  heap  of  combus- 
tible materials  on  which  a  dead  body  was 
laid  to  be  bumed  to  ashes-,  a  funeral  pile. 

For  nine  long  nights  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  fyrtt  thick  flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare     Poft. 

Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  erery  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  fyrt 
Of  brightness.  Ktali. 

Pyrene(pi'ren),n.  [Or.  pi/r,  fire.)  (CuHu.) 
A  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  coal-tar. 

Pyrene  (pi-ren").  n.  (Or.  pyrin.  the  stone 
of  a  fruit.]  In  tot.  the  stone  found  in  the 
interior  of  drupes  and  of  similar  fruits, 
caused  by  the  hardening  of  the  endocarp. 

Pyrenean  (pir-e-ne'an).  o.  Of  or  pertaining! 
to  the  Pyrenees,  a  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween France  and  .Spain. 

Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 

Beyond  the  Pyrtntan  pines.  Tennyson. 

Pyrenelte  (pir-e-nelt),  n.  A  mineral  of  a 
grayish-black  colour,  found  In  the  Pyrenees, 
and  considered  as  a  variety  of  garnet.  It 
occurs  In  minute  rhombic  dodecahedrons. 

PyrenomyceteB  (pi-re'nd-ml-se"tez),  n.  pi. 
[Or  pyrin,  the  stone  of  a  fruit,  and  ntykl*, 
mykitos,  a  mushroom.)  That  portion  of 
the  ascomycetous  and  conlomycetous  fungi 
having  a  closed  nuclear  fruit 

Pyrethrum  (pi-re' thrum),  n.  [Or.  pyre- 
thron  ]  A  genus  of  plants  See  FEVERFEW 

Pyretic  (pl-ret'ik).  n.  [Or.  pyretos,  burning 
heat,  fever,  from  pyr,  fire. )  A  medicine  for 
the  cnre  of  fever. 

Pyretology  (pir-*-tol'o-jl).  n.  (Or  pyretos, 
fever,  from  pyr,  flre.  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  branch  of  medical  science  that  treats 
of  fevers. 

Pyrexla,  Pyrexy  (pl-rek'sl-a,  pl-rek'si),  n 
[Fr  pyrexie,  from  Or.  pt/retso,  to  be  fever- 
ish, from  pyretot,  fever,  from  pyr,  fire.] 
Fever. 

Pyrexlal,  Pyrexlcal  (pl-rek'sl-al,  pi-rek'- 
>lk-al).  a  Pertaining  to  ft-ver;  feverish 

Pyrhellometer  (perne'll-om"et-er),  n.  [Or. 
I>yr,  fin,  h'lio*.  the  sun,  and  metron.  a  mea- 
sure.) An  instrument  devised  by  M.  Pou- 
Illet  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
of  the  son.  It  consist*  of  a  shallow  cylin- 
drical veaael  of  thin  silver  or  copper,  con- 
taining water  or  mercury  In  which  a  ther- 
mometer it  plunged.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  veowl  If  covered  with  lamp-black,  so  as 
to  nuke  It  absorb  as  much  heat  as  possible. 
ami  the  veaael  Is  attached  to  a  supiiort  in 
such  a  way  that  the  upper  surface  can  be 
always  made  to  receive  the  rayt  of  the  sun 
perpendicularly.  The  actual  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  bj  the  instrument  is  cal.-ulat.-.l 
by  ordinary  calorimetrical  means;  the  area 
of  the  exposed  blackened  surface  Is  known, 
and  the  amount  of  water  or  mercury  which 
has  been  raised  through  a  certain  number 
«f  thenooOMtrlc  degrees  Is  known,  and  thus 


the  absolute  heating  effectof  the  sun,  acting 

upon  a  given  area  under  the  conditions  of 

the  experiment,  can  be  readily  found, 
pyrldium  (pi-ri.l'i-um),  n.    [L.  pyrum,  a 

pear,  and  Or.  eidos,  resemblance.)    In  hot. 

same  as  Pome. 
Pyrtform  (pir'i-form),  a.  [L  pyrum,  a  pear, 

and  forma,  shape.)    Obconical;  having  the 

form  of  a  pear. 
Pyrltaceous  (pir-i-ti'shus),  a.    Pertaining 

to  pyrites.    See  PYRITIC. 
Pyrtte  (pirlt),  n.    Same  as  Pyritet. 

Hence  sable  coal  his  massy  couch  extends, 
And  stars  of  gold  the  sparkling  pyrite  blends. 
Dr.  E.  Danvin. 

Pyrites  (pi-ri'tez  or  pir'iU),  n  [Or.  fyrius 
from  pyr,  flre.  ]  A  term  originally  applied 
to  yellow  sulphide  of  Iron,  because  it  struck 
Are  with  steel.  It  is  in  strictness  still  con- 
fined to  this  mineral ;  but  where  sulphur 
exists  in  combination  with  copper,  cobalt, 
nickel,  &c.,  the  minerals  are  also  called 
pyrites.—  Arsenical  pyrites.  See  MISPIKEL 
and  LKUCOPYRITK.—  Magnetic  pyrites,  pyr- 
rholite.  See  under  MAGNETIC.  —  White  iron 
l>yrite».  Same  as  ilarcatite. —Ycllouor  cop- 
per pyrites,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  and 
iron,  being  the  most  common  ore  of  copper. 

Pyritlc,  Pyrittcal,  Pyrttous  (pi-rit'ik, 
pi-rit'ik-al,  pir'it-us),  o.  Pertaining  to 
pyrites;  consisting  of  or  resembling  pyrites. 

Pyritlferqus  (pir-i-tif'er-us),  o.  Containing 
or  producing  pyrites. 

Pyritize  (pir'it-iz),  ».(.  pret  *  pp.  pyritized; 
ppr.  pyritiang.  To  convert  into  pyrites. 

Pyritology  ( pir-i-tol'o-ji ),  n.  [  Pyrite,  and 
Or  logos,  discourse.  ]  Facts  or  information 
on  pyrites. 

Pyritous  (pir'it-us),  a.    Same  as  Pyriiic. 

PyroacettC  (pir'6-a-net"ik),  a.  [Or.  pyr, 
pyrus,  fire,  and  E.  acetic.  ]  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  acetic  acid,  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat.  —  Pyroacetic  spirit. 
Same  as  Acetone. 

Pyro-add  (pir'6-as-id).  n.  A  product  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  certain  organic  acids 
to  heat. 

Pyroballogy  (pir-o-bal'o.ji),  n.  [Or  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  baud,  to  throw,  and  logos,  dis- 
course, account.)  The  art  or  science  of  ar- 
tillery. Sterne.  (Rare.) 

Pyrochlore  (pir'o-klor),  n.  [Or  pyr,  pyros, 
nre,  and  chloros,  green.)  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of  columbic  and  titanic  acid,  with 
lanthanum,  potash,  soda,  calcium,  cerium, 
itc. :  so  named  from  the  colour  it  assumes 
under  the  blow-pipe.  Called  also  IHicrolite. 

Pyrochroa  (pir-6-kro'a),  n.  (Or.  pyr,  flre, 
and  chroa,  colour.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  its  pure  red  colour; 
cardinal  beetle.  It  is  the  only  British  genus 
of  Pyrochroidaj. 

Pyrochrold8e(pir-o-kr6'i-de),n.pf.  A  family 
of  -mall  coleopterous  insects,  found  in  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  They 
frequent  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  larvffi 
are  found  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in 
rotten  wood. 

Pyrocitrtc  (pir-o-sit'rik),  a.  [Or  pyr,  pyros, 
nre,  and  E  citric.]  Applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  citric  acid  to  the  action 
of  heat. 

Pyro-electrlc  (pir'o-c-lck"trik),  a.  [Or. 
pyr,  pyros,  flre,  and  E.  electric.  ]  Relating  to 
pyro-electricity ;  having  the  property  of  be- 
coming electro-polar  when  heated,  as  cer- 
tain crystals;  thermo-electric. 

Pyro-electrlc  ( pir'fi  e-lek"trik ),  n.  That 
which  Incomes  electrified  when  heated. 

Pyro-electricity  (pir'6-e-lek-tris"i-ti),  n.  A 
name  given  to  electricity  produced  by  heat, 
as  when  tourmaline  becomes  electric  by  be- 
ing heated  between  10*  and  100'  Cent. ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  electricity  so  pro- 
duced; thermo-electricity. 

Pyrogallate  (pir-o-gallat),  n.  A  salt  of 
pyrogallic  acid. 

Pyrogalllc  (pir-o-gank),  o.  [Or.  pyr,  pyros, 
fire,  and  E.  gallic]  Applied  to  an  acid 
(C,,H,()j)  obtained  from  gallic  acid  by  the 
action  of  heat. 

Pyrogenlc  (pir-6-jen'ik),  o.  and  n.  [Or.  pyr, 
pyros,  flre,  and  genein,  to  produce.)  Pro- 
ducing or  that  which  tends  to  produce 
feverishness. 

Pyrogenous  (pl-roj'en-us),  a.  [Or.  pyr,  flre, 
and  genein,  to  generate.)  Produced  by  flre, 
igneous. 

Pyrognomlc  (plr-og-nom'ik),  a.  [Or  pyr. 
pyrtts.  Are,  and  gtwtnon,  an  index,  a  mark.] 
Applied  to  certain  minerals  which,  when 
heated  to  a  certain  degree,  exhibit  a  glow 
of  incandescence,  probably  arising  from  a 
new  disposition  of  their  molecules. 


Pyrognostlc  (pir-og-noi'tlkx  a.  [Or.  pyr, 
pyroi,  fire,  and  gigntako,  to  know.]  In 
mineral,  pertaining  to  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited on  the  application  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Pyro-hellometer  ( pir'6-he-li-om"et-er),  ». 
Same  as  Pyrheliometer. 

Pyrola  (pir'o-laV  n.  [L  pyrut,  a  pear-tree, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves.)  A  genus 
of  perennial  plants  with  slender  creeping 
root  -  stocks,  short,  almost  woody  stem*, 
broad  evergreen,  chiefly  radical  leaves 
usually  racemose  white  or  pink  flowers. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  and 
are  known  by  the  common  name  of  winter 
green.  ]'.  rotundijolia,  or  round-leaved 
winter-green,  possesses  astringent  proper- 
ties, and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

PyrolacesB  (pir-o-la's6-e),  n.  pi.  A  group  nf 
Ericaceae  of  which  the  genus  Pyrola  Is  the 
type.  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants, 
with  leaves  either  wanting  or  simple,  entire 
or  toothed ;  flowers  monopetalous,  stamens 
hypogynous,  ovary  superior. 

Pyrolatry  (pi-rol'a-tri),  n.  [Or.  pyr,  flre, 
and  latreia,  worship.  ]  The  worship  of  flre. 

Pyroleter  (pi-rol'e-ter),  n.  [Or.  pyr.  pyros, 
nre,  and  ollymi,  to  destroy.)  An  apparatus 
for  the  extinction  of  fire,  especially  on  board 
ships,  by  which  hydrochloric  acid  and  l>i 
carbonate  of  soda,  partly  dissolved  anil 
partly  suspended  in  water,  are  pumped  into 
a  cylinder,  and  the  carbonic  acid  there 
generated  is  projected  on  the  flre. 

Pyrolignepus,  Pyrolignlc  (pir-6-lig'ne-us, 
pir-o-lig'nik ),  a.  [  Or.  pyr,  fire,  and  L.  lig- 
neus,  from  lignum,  wood.)  Generated  or 
procured  by  the  distillation  of  wood.— Pym- 
ligneous  acid.  Impure  acetic  acid  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  wood. 

Pyrollgnlte(plr-6-lig'nIt),n.  [See above.)  A 
salt  of  pyroligneous  acid. 

Pyrollgnotts  (pir-6-llg'nus),  a.  Same  an 
Pyroligneous. 

Py'rollthiC  (pir-6-lith'ik),  a.  [Or.  pyr.  fire, 
and  II Una.  a  stone.)  Same  as  Cyanurit 
(which  see).  Called  also  Pyro-uric  and 
Pyruric. 

Fyrologlst  ( pi-rol'o-jist ).  n.  [See  PTROI- 
OOY.  ]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  doctrines  of 
heat;  an  investigator  of  the  laws  of  heat 

Pyrology  (pi-rol'o-JI),  n.  [Or.  pyr,  flre.  and 
logos,  discourse.  ]  The  science  of  heat,  la- 
tent and  sensible. 

Pyroluslte  ( pir-o-lu'sit ),  n.  [  Or.  pyr,  flre, 
and  lii".  to  wash.)  A  black  ore  of  mangan- 
ese, occurring  crystallized  and  massive  in 
Devonshire,  Warwickshire,  Thuringia,  Bra- 

,  zil,  and  other  places.  It  Is  the  binoxlde  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  is  much  used 
in  chemical  processes. 

Pyromancy  (pir'6-man-si),  n.  [Or.  pyr, 
pyros,  flre,  and  manteia,  divination.)  Divin- 
ation by  Are. 

Pyromanla  (pir-6-ma'nl-aV  n.  [Or  pyr, 
pyros,  flre,  and  mania,  madness.)  Insanity 
marked  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  destroy 
by  fire. 

Pyromantlc  (pir-6-man'tik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  pyromancy. 

Pyromantlc  (pir-6-man'tik),  n.  One  who 
pretends  to  divine  by  flre. 

Pyrometer  (pi-rom'et-er).n.  [Or.  pyr,  jyyroi, 
nre,  and  metron,  a  measure.  ]  A  terra  origin- 
ally applied  to  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  metallic  bar,  employed  by  Muschen- 
broek  about  1730,  for  measuring  the  change! 
produced  in  the  dimensions  of  solid  bodies 
by  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  now  ap- 
plied, however,  to  any  instrument  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  measure  all  gradations  of 
temperature  above  those  that  can  be  indi- 
cated by  the  mercurial  thermometer.  Wedg- 
wood's pyrometer,  the  first  which  cann  int" 
extensive  use,  was  used  by  him  for  i 
the  heat  of  his  pottery  and  porcelain  kiln- 
and  depended  on  the  property  of  clav  in 
contract  on  exposure  to  heat  Many  dif- 
ferent modes  have  been  proposed  or  actu- 
ally employed  for  measuring  high  tempera- 
tures ;  as,  (a)  by  contraction,  as  in  "edg- 
wood's;  (b)  by  the  expansion  of  bars  of  dif- 
ferent metals;  (c)  by  change  of  pressure  in 
confined  gases,  as  in  M.  Lamy's  instrm 
(d)  by  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  » 
cold  mass,  Siemens's  instrument;  («)  by  the 
fusing-point  of  solids;  (/)  by  conduction 
and  radiation  of  heat  (see  PTROSOOPE);  (p)by 
colour,  as  red  and  white  heat;  (A)  by  change 
in  velocity  of  sound ;  (i)  by  resolution  of 
chemical  compounds;  (j)  by  generation  of 
electricity,  as  in  Becquerel's  thermo-elec- 
tric pyrometer ;  (*•)  by  change  in  resistance 
to  electricity,  as  the  Instrument  invented 


Fit*.  f»r,  fat,  fall;       roe,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note.  not.  move;      tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  f«y. 
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by  Siemens,  which  may  be  adapted  to  mea- 
suring either  high  or  low  temperatures. 

Pyrometric,  Pyrometrlcal  (pir-6-met'rik, 
pir-6-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pyro- 
meter, or  to  its  use. 

Pyrometry  (pi-rom'et-ri),  n.  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  measurement 
of  heat;  the  act  or  art  of  measuring  degrees 
of  heat. 

Pyromorphite  (pir-6-mor'fit),  n.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  morphe,  form.  ]  Native 
phosphate  of  lead. 

Pyromorphous  (pir-o-mortus),  a.  [Or.  pyr, 
fire,  and  morphl,  form.  ]  In  mineral,  having 
the  property  of  crystallization  by  fire. 

Pyronomics  ( pir-6-nom'iks ),  ».  [  Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  fire,  and  notnos,  a  rule,  a  law.]  The 
science  of  heat. 

Pyrope  (pir'op),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros,  fire, 
and  ops,  the  face.  ]  Fire-garnet  or  Bohemian 
garnet,  a  dark  red  variety  of  garnet,  found 
embedded  in  trap  tufa  in  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia.  It  occurs  also,  in  Saxony,  in  ser- 
pentine. 

Pyrophanous  (pi-rof'an-us),  a.  [Gr.  pyr, 
pyros,  heat,  and  phaiiw,  to  show.  ]  Rendered 
transparent  by  heat. 

Pyrophone  (pir'o-fon),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
fire,  and  phone,  sound.  ]  A  musical  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  various  notes  are  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  hydrogen  gas  within 
glass  tubes  of  various  sizes  and  lengths. 

Pyrophorie  (pir-6-for'ik),  a.  Same  as  1'yro- 
phoroits. 

Pyrophorous  (pi-rof'or-us),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  pyrophorus. 

Pyrophorus  (pi-rof'or-us),  n.  [Gr.  pyr, 
fire,  and  pharos,  bearing.  ]  A  substance 
which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  air.  Many 
metals  (iron,  lead,  &c.  )when  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  a  very  finely  divided  condition,  com- 
bine so  rapidly  with  oxygen  as  to  cause  an 
evolution  of  light. 

Pyrophosphate  (pir-o-fos'fat),  n.  A  salt  of 
pyrophosphoric  acid. 

Pyrophosphoric(pir'6-fos-for"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
P^r,  pyros,  fire,  and  E.  phosphoric.']  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  (H^O,)  formed  by  expos- 
ing concentrated  phosphoric  acid  to  a  tem- 
perature of  415°  F.  It  resembles  phosphoric 
acid  in  its  general  characters,  but  it  is  tetra- 
basic,  that  is,  capable  of  forming  four  dis- 
tinct classes  or  salts  according  as  1,  2,  3 
parts,  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  metals. 

Pyre-photography  ( pir'6-fo-tog"ra-fl ),  n. 
[Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and  E.  photography.  ]  A  term 
applied  to  those  processes  in  photography 
in  which  heat  is  used  to  fix  the  picture. 

Pyrophyllite  (pir-6-fll'lit),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire. 
and  phylloii,  a  leaf.  ]  A  hyclrated  aluminic 
dlicate  occurring  in  foliated,  talc-like,  sub- 
transparent  masses,  having  a  white,  green, 
or  yellow  colour  and  pearly  lustre.  It  forms 
glass  with  borax  and  also  with  soda. 

Pyrophysalite  (pir-o-fi'sa-lit).  See  PHYSA- 
LITE. 

Pyroracemate  (pir'6-ra-scm"at),  n.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  pyroracemic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Pyroracemic  (pir'o-ra-sem"ik),  a.  Applied 
to  an  acid  (CjH4O:1),  one  of  the  products  of 
the  distillation  of  tartaric  and  racemic 
acids. 

Pyrorthite  (pir-orthit),  n.  An  impure  va- 
riety of  orthita  containing  bitumen. 

Pyroscope  ( pir'o-skop ),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire, 
and  skopeo,  to  view.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  heat  radiating 
from  a  hot  body,  or  the  frigorific  influence 
of  a  cold  body. 

Pyrosis  (pi-ro'sis),  n.  [Gr.  pyrosis,  a  burning, 
from  pyr,  fire.]  In  med.  a  disease  of  the 
stomach  attended  with  a  sensation  of  burn- 
ing in  the  epigastrium,  accompanied  with 
an  eructationof  wateryfluid, usually  insipid, 
but  sometimes  acrid.  It  is  commonly  called 
Water-brash. 

Pyrosmalite  (pi-roz'ma-lit),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire, 
o»m«,  smell,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral 
of  a  liver-brown  colour,  or  pistachio  green, 
occurring  in  six-sided  prisms,  of  a  lamellar 
structure,  found  in  Sweden.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  iron  and  manganese,  containing  chlorine, 
of  which  when  heated  it  exhales  the  odour. 

Pyrosoma  (pir-6-so'ma).  ».  [Gr.  pyi;  fire, 
and  soma,  a  body.]  A  genus  of  phosphor- 
escent molluscoida,  of  the  group  Tunicata, 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 
They  unite  in  great  numbers,  forming  a  large 
hollow  cylinder,  open  at  one  end  and  closed 
at  the  other,  swimming  in  the  ocean  by  the 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  its 
component  individual  animals. 


Pyrosome  ( pii'o-som  ),  n.  A  molluscous 
animal  of  the  genus  Pyrosoma. 

Pyrosomldae  (pir-6-som'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  fa- 
mily of  marine  molluscoida,  of  the  group 
Tunicata,  constituting  the  order  Dactylo- 
branchia  of  Owen.  The  genus  Pyrosoma  is 
the  type  (which  see). 

PyrotartariC  (pir'o-tar-tar"ik),  a.  Applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  by  heating  tartaric  acid 
in  a  close  vessel. 

Pyrotartrate  (pir-6-tar'trat),  n.  A  salt  of 
pyrotartaric  acid. 

Pyrotechnian  (pir-6-tek'ni-an),  n.  A  pyro- 
technist. 

Pyrotechnic,  Pyroteclmical  (pir-6-tek'- 
nik,  pir-6-tek'niK-al ),  a.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and 
techne,  art.  ]  Pertaining  to  fireworks  or  the 
art  of  forming  them. 

Pyrotechnlclan  (pir'6-tek-ni"shan),  n.  A 
pyrotechnist. 

Pyrotechnics  (pir-6-tek'niks),  n.  [See  PYRO- 
TECHNIC.] Theartof  making  fireworks;  the 
composition,  structure,  and  use  of  artificial 
fireworks.  See  FIREWORK. 

Pyrotechnist  (pir-6-tek'nist),  n.  One  skilled 
in  pyrotechny;  a  manufacturer  of  fire- 
works. 

Pyrptechny  (pir-o-tek'ni),  n.  The  science 
which  relates  to  the  management  and  ap- 
plication of  fire  in  its  various  operations ; 
pyrotechnics. 

Pyrothonide  (pi-roth'on-id),  n.  [Gr.  pyr, 
fire,  and  othone,  linen.]  A  kind  of  empy- 
reumatic  oil  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  textures  of  hemp,  linen,  or  cotton  in  a 
copper  vessel,  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
Dunglison. 

Pyrotlc  (pi-rot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pyrotOcos,  from 
pyr,  fire.  ]  Caustic.  See  CAUSTIC. 

Pyrotic  (pi-rot'ik),  n.    A  caustic  medicine. 

PyrourlC  ( pir-o-u'rik ),  a.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros, 
fire,  and  onron,  urine.]  Same  as  Pyro- 
lithic. 

Pyroxanthin,  Pyroxanthlne  (pir-ok-san'- 

thin),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros,  fire,  and  xanthos, 
golden  yellow.]  (Probably  C5H802.)  A 
volatile  crystalline  solid  obtained  from 
crude  pyroligneous  spirit.  The  crystals  are 
of  an  intense  yellow  colour. 

Pyroxene  ( pir'ok-sen ),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire, 
and  xenos,  a  stranger.  ]  Another  name  for 
the  mineral  augite,  from  its  occurring  usu- 
ally in  igneous  rocks. 

Pyroxenlc  (pir-ok-sen'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  pyroxene,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities  ; 
composed  of  or  containing  pyroxene. 

Pyroxyle  (pi-rok'sil).     Same  as  Pyroxylins. 


>e ' 

sels.  It  contains  acetic  acid,  hydrocarbons, 
tarry  matter,  Sec  Called  Pyroxylin  Spirit 
or  Pyroxylic  Acid. 

Pyroxylins  (pi-rok'sil-in),  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire, 
and  xylon,  wood.  ]  A  term  embracing  gun- 
cotton  and  all  other  explosive  substances 
obtained  by  immersing  vegetable  fibre  in 
nitric  or  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  and  then  suf- 
fering it  to  dry.  These  substances  are  nitro- 
derivatives  of  cellulose. 

Pyrrhic  (pir'ik),  n.  [Gr.  pyrrhichi,  a  war- 
like dance,  whence  pyrrhichios  (potts),  & 
pyrrhic  foot.]  1.  An  ancient  Grecian  warlike 
dance,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  such  an 
adroit  and  nimble  turning  of  the  body  as 
represented  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  strokes 
of  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  the  motions 
necessary  to  perform  it  were  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  training  for  the  field  of  battle. 
2.  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two  short 
syllables. 

Pyrrhic  (pir'ik),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Greek  martial  dance  of  this  name. 

Ye  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone?    Byron. 

2.  In  pros,  consisting  of  two  short  syllables, 

or  of  pyrrhics,  or  feet  of  two  short  syllables; 

as,  a  pyrrhic  foot  or  verse. 
Pyrrhlclst  (pir'i-sist),  n.    One  who  danced 

in  the  pyrrhic. 
Pyrrholite,   Pyrrhotine  (pir'o-llt,  pir'o- 

tin),  n.     [  Gr.   pyrrhos,  reddish,   lithos,  a 

itone;pyrrholes,  redness.]  Magnetic  pyrites. 

See  under  MAQNETIC. 
Pyrrhonean  (pi-ro'ne-an),  a.    Pyrrhonic. 
Pyrrhonic  (pi-ron'ik),  a.   Pertaining  to  pyr- 

rhonism. 
Pyrrhonism  (pir'on-izm),  n.  [From  Pyrrho, 

the  founder  of  the  sceptics.]    Scepticism; 

universal  doubt. 
Pyrrhonlst,  Pyrrhonian(pir'on-ist,  pi-ro'- 

ni-an),  n.     A  sceptic ;  one  who  doubts  of 

everything. 
Pyrrhotine.    See  PYRRHOLITE. 


Pyrrhula  (pir-u'la),  n.  [From  Gr.  pyrrhos, 
fire-red.]  The  bullfinches,  a  genus  of  coni- 
rostral  passerine  birds  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidffi. 

Pyrula  ( pir-u'la ),  n.  A  genus  of  mollusca 
belonging  to  the  sub-family  Pyrulinae,  so 
called  from  the  pyriform  shell. 

Pyrulinse  (pir-u-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [L.  pyntm,  a 
pear.  ]  Pear-shells,  a  sub-family  of  the  Tur- 
binellidie  or  turnip-shells,  characterized  by 
the  shortness  of  the  spire,  the  smoothness 
and  convexity  of  the  pillar,  and  the  moder- 
ate length  of  the  canal  Typical  genus, 
Pyrula, 

Pyruric  (pir-u'rik),  a.    See  PYROLITHIC. 

Pyrus  (pi'rus),  n.  [L.,  a  pear.]  A  genus  of 
ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  the  latter  form- 
ing the  chief  of  our  orchard  fruit,  and  be- 
longing to  the  pomeous  section  of  the  nat. 
order  Rosaceie.  They  have  deciduous  simple 
or  pinnate  leaves,  and  white  or  pink  flowers 
in  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs ;  there  are 
about  forty  species,  natives  of  the  north 
temperate  and  cold  regions.  The  pear  (P. 
communis),  the  apple  or  crab  (P.  Malus), 
service-tree  (/*.  torminalis  and  domestica), 
mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree  (P.Aucnparia), 
beam-tree  (P.  Arm),  &c.,  all  belong  to  this 
genus. 

Pythagorean  (pi-thag'o-re"an),  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the 
Italic  sect  of  philosophers.  The  Pythago- 
reans believed  in  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis, or  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
through  different  orders  of  animal  existence. 

Pythagprean  (pi-thag'6-re"an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Pythagoras  or  his  system  of 
philosophy. — Pythagorean  &ean,the  Nelum- 
bium  speciosum.  See  NELUMBIUM.—  Pyth- 
agorean letter,  the  letter  Y,  so  called  from 
its  Greek  original  representing  the  sacred 
triad,  formed  by  the  duad  proceeding  from 
the  monad. — Pythagorean  lyre,  a  musical 
instrument  said  to  nave  been  invented  by 
Pythagoras  (octochordum  Pythagora),  after 
his  death  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Samos. — Pythagorean  system,  in  astron.  the 
system  taught  by  Pythagoras,  which  was 
afterwards  revived  by  Copernicus.— Pytha- 
gorean table,  the  abacus  (which  see).— Pyth- 
agorean theorem,  the  forty-seventh  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements. 

Pythagoreanlsm  (pi-thag/6-re"an-izm),  n. 
Same  as  Pythagorism. 

Pythagoric,  Pythagorical  (pith-a-gortk, 
pith-a-gor'ik-al),  a.  Pythagorean. 

Pythagorlsm  (pi-thag'or-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines or  philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythagorize  (pi-thag'or-iz),  v.i.  pret.  pyth- 
agorized;  ppr.  pythagorizing.  To  specu- 
late after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythiad  ( pith'i-ad ),  n.  The  period  inter- 
vening between  one  celebration  of  the  Pyth- 
ian games  and  the  succeeding. 

Pythian  ( pith'i-an ),  a.  [L.  Pythius,  Gr. 
Pythios,  from  Pytho,  the  older  name  of 
Delphi  and  its  environs.]  Pertaining  to 
Delphi  or  to  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
who  anciently  delivered  oracles. — Pythian 
games,  one  of  the  four  great  national  festi- 
vals of  Greece,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
honour  of  Apollo  near  Delphi. 

Pythogenesis  (pi-tho-jen'e-sis),  n.  Gener- 
ation by  means  of  filth.  See  PYTHOGENIC. 

Pythogenlc  ( pi-tho-jen'ik ),  a.  [Gr.  pytho, 
to  make  to  rot,  from  pythomai,  to  rot,  and 
genein,  to  produce.]  Filth-begotten;  engen- 
dered from  filth ;  specifically,  applied  to  a 
class  of  diseases,  as  typhus,  produced  by 
filth,  especially  by  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

Cause  and  effect  were  for  the  first  time  connected 
in  the  public  mind,  which  was  thus  enlightened  for 
the  first  time  as  to  the  nature  of  what  we  now  call 
fylhorenic,  or  filth-born  maladies. 

Pall  Mall  Gmtttt. 

Python  (pi'thon),  n.     [Gr.  python,  a  great 


Doubly-striped  Python  (Python  biTjittatits). 

serpent  slain  near  Delphi  by  Apollo.    See 
PYTHIAN.]    A  genus  of  large  serpents,  fa- 


h.  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng. 


TH,  Wien;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  icMg;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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mlly  Boldn,  nearly  allied  to  the  bo*,  from 
which  they  differ  In  having  the  plates  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  tall  double  '1  hey 
an  n»Uve> of  the  Old  World,  and  are  found 
in  the  East  Indies.  South  Africa,  and  else- 
where. They  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
SO  feet.  They  are  not  venomous,  hut  kill 
tln-ir  prey  by  compression. 
Pvthoness  (  p.'thon-es).  n.  [Fr.  W'*»"J»». 
fromCr  .  Pytff.  See  PVTHLUI.]  Tnepriest- 
eas  of  Apollo  at  his  temple  at  Delphi,  who 
rave  oracular  answers ;  hence,  any  woman 
supposed  to  have  a  spirit  of  divination ;  a 
witch.  'Like  Saul  to  run  to  a «rt*oi*sss«. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

She  Mood  a  moment  as  s 
Stands  on  her  tripod. 

Pythonlc  (pl-thon'ik),  a.  [See  PTTHOKKSS.  ] 
Oracular;  pertaining  to  the  prediction  of 
future  events;  prophetic. 
Pythonlsm  (  pi'thon-izm ),  n  The  art  of 
foretelling  future  events  after  the  manner 
of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

Pythonlst  (pi'thou-lst).  n.  A  conjurer 
Ctxkeram. 

Pyx  (piksX  n.  [Or.  pyxii,  a  box,  especially 
of  box-wood,  from  pyxot,  the  box  -  tree,  ] 
I  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch  a  covered  vessel  used 
for  holding  the  consecrated  host.  — 2.  In 
anal,  a  name  for  the  acetabulum  of  the  hip- 
bone; the  cotyloid  cavity;  pyxis.— 3.  A  box 
or  chest  in  which  specimen  coins  are  depos- 
ited at  the  Mint -Trial  n}  the  iij/z.the  final 
trial  by  weight  and  assay  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom,  prior 
to  their  Issue  from  the  Mint.  The  trial 
takes  place  periodically  by  a  Jury  of  gold- 
smiths summoned  by  the  lord-chancellor, 


and  constitutes  a  public  attestation  of  the 
standard  purity  of  the  coin.    The  U  rm  Is 


also  applied  to  the  assaying  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver plate,  which  takes  place  at  the  different 
assay-offices.  — 4.  Saul,  the  box  in  which 
the  nautical  compass  is  suspended.  Weale. 
Written  also  Fix. 

Pyx  (piks),  v .t.  To  test  by  weight  and  assay, 
as  the  coins  deposited  in  the  pyx. 

Pyxidlum  ( pik-sid'i-um ),  n.  [Or.  pyxis,  n 
box,  and  eidot,  resemblance.  ]  In  bot.  a  cap- 
sule with  a  lid,  as  seen  in  henbane  and  in 
the  fruit  of  Lrcythis  OUaria,  the  monkey- 
pot  tree,  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  vir- 


Q. 


gin  forests  of  Brazil.     Also  applied  to  thr 
theca  of  mosses.    See  LECYTHIH. 


Yellow  Parrot  on  a  Pyxidium  of  LecyUtis  Ollmna. 

Pyxlnei,  PyxlnesB  (pik-Bin'e-i,  pik-»in'$-e). 
n.  />/.  A  natural  order  of  lichens,  compell- 
ing those  known  In  the  arctic  regioni  u 
tripe  de  roche.  The  order  is  characterized 
by  a  horizontal  foliaceous  thallus,  mostly 
fixed  by  the  centre,  an  orbicular  disc,  with 
the  exciple  distinct  from  the  thallus,  and 
at  first  closed. 

Pyxis  (pik'sis),  n.  [See  PYX.]  l.  A  box;  a 
pyx.— 2.  In  anat.  the  cotyloid  cavity.— 3.  In 
bot.  a  pyxidium. — Pyxis  Sautica,  the  Mari- 
ner's Compass,  a  southern  constellation. 


Q  is  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, a  consonant  having  the  same  sound 
as  t  or  hard  c  It  is  a  superfluous  letter  in 
English,  as  the  combination  qu,  in  which  it 
always  occurs,  could  be  equally  well  ex- 
pressed by  kw,  or  k  alone  when  the  u  is 
silent.  It  did  not  occur  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  alphabet,  the  sound  qu  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  being  regularly  written  cw  or 
at.  but  was  borrowed  from  the  French-Latin 
alphabet  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  this  let- 
ter never  occurred  unless  followed  by  u.  It 
is  now  used  in  purely  English  words  as  well 
as  In  those  derived  from  the  French  or  taken 
directly  from  the  Latin.  It  is  most  com- 
mon as  an  initial  letter;  it  never  stands 
alone  as  a  final,  though  in  suvh  words  as 
pique,  oblique  it  is  really  final,  the  follow- 
ing vowels  being  then  silent.  In  queen, 


, 

Cnch.  qu  corresponds  to  the  A.  Sax.  etc; 
fuadrangle.&c  ,  to  the  Latin  mi;  in  tqitire 
It  represents  a  former  at,  while  quire  Is  a 


, 

much  modified  form  of  choir.  The  name  of 
the  letter  Is  said  to  be  from  the  Fr.  queue. 
a  tall,  the  form  being  that  of  an  O  with  a  tail 
added.  —Among  mathematician*,  (J.  E.  D 
stand  for  quod  erat  demonstrandum,  which 
was  to  be  demonstrated;  Q  K.  F  quod  erat 
faciendum,  which  was  to  be  done.—  In  Rom. 
literaturt  and  inscription*,  Q  stands  for 


Qu»(kw»),  adv  (L)  In  the  quality  or  cha- 
racter of;  as  being;  In  that;  as;  ax.  an  exe- 
cutor qua  next  of  kin  to  a  deceased  person- 
he  spoke  not  qua  a  public  official,  but  qua 
a  private  person. 

Qu»b  (kwob).  n.  1  (Cornp.  D.  kuab,  hmbbe. 
Dmn.  yniWx,  an  eel-pout:  O.  quappe,  quabbe 
•  tadpole,  an  eel-pout]  An  old  name  for 
some  kind  of  fish;  an  eel-pout,  or  the  bull- 
Mid  or  miller's  thumb.  Miniheu.—  2.  [Pro- 
bably for  tqunb  ]  A  squab  or  young  un- 
HedfM  bird;  hence,  anything  Immature 
unfinished,  or  crude.  •  A  scholar's  fancy,  a 
•pin*;  'Us  nothing  else,  averyouai,'  Ford. 

Qua-blrd  (kws'berd).  n  A  kind  of  heron 
occurring  In  the  Southern  States  of  America- 
the  night-heron 

Qumch*  (kwa'chaX  n.     In   root    sane   as 


—IfltwaJO.  r.i.  [A  word  formed  from 
_J  sound,  like  D  Icuaaken,  Inmkken.  G. 
quaten,  Dan.  qC'iUce,  to  croak,  to  quack. 
Oomn.  Or  too*,  the  croak  of  a  frog.]  1.  To 
cry  like  the  common  domestic  duck.— t  To 


make  vain  and  loud  pretensions ;  to  talk 
noisily  and  ostentatiously.  '  To  quack  of 
universal  cures.'  Hudilirai.—  3.  To  play  the 
quack;  to  practise  arts  of  quackery,  as  a 
boastful  pretender  to  medical  skill. 

Hitherto  I  had  only  quacked  with  myself  and  the 
highest  1  consulted  was  our  apothecary. 

B.  d<  Mandmillt. 

Quack  (kwak),  n.  [From  the  verb.)  1.  The 
cry  of  a  duck. —2.  One  who  pretends  to  skill 
or  knowledge  which  he  does  not  possess;  an 
empty  pretender:  a  charlatan. 

Physic  had  once  alone  the  lofty  style, 

The  well-known  boast  that  ceased  to  raise  a  smile ; 

Now  all  the  province  of  that  tribe  invade, 

And  we  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade.  Crabbe. 
Men  that  go  mincing,  grimacing,  with  plausible 
speech  and  brushed  raiment ;  hollow  within  !  yttai*s 
political :  quarts  scientific,  academic.  Carlyle. 

Specifically— 3.  A  boastful  pretender  to 
medical  skill  which  he  docs  not  possess:  a 
mountebank;  a  mere  empiric;  a  tricking 
practitioner  in  physic.  —  SYN.  Empiric, 
mountebank,  charlatan 
Quack  (kwak),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  quackery;  falsely  pretending  or 
falsely  alleged  to  cure  diseases:  as,  quack 
medicines;  a  quack  doctor. 

If  all  understood  medicine,  there  would  lie  none  to 
take  his  quack  medicine.  Whately. 

Quackened  (kwak'ncl).  p.  and  o.  Almost 
choked.  [Provincial.] 

Quackery  (kwak'er-i).  n.  The  boastful  pre- 
tensions or  mean  practice  of  a  quack,  par- 
ticularly in  medicine;  empiricism;  humbug; 
imposture. 

Such  quackery  is  unworthy  of  any  person  who 
pretends  to  learning.  Parson. 

Qiiackhood  (kwak 'had),  n.  Quackery. 
[Rare.] 

Else  England  will  continue  to  worship  new  and 
ever  new  forms  of  Quaclthood.  and  so.  with  what  re- 
siliences and  rebounding*  matters  little,  go  down  to 
the  Father  of  Quacks.  Carlyli. 

Quacklsh  (kwak'ish),  a.  Like  a  quack  or 
charlatan;  boasting  of  skill  not  possessed; 
exhibiting  quackery;  humbugging.  '  The 
last  quacicuH  address  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. '  Burke. 

Quacklsm  (kwak'lzm),  n.  The  practice  of 
quackery. 

In  that  same    French   Revolution  alone,   which 

burnt  up  so   much,  what    unmeasured    masses  of 

fMafh'im  were  set  fire  to.  Carlylt. 

Quackle  (kwakl).  v.t.  or  i.    [From  sound 

made  In  choking.  ]  To  interrupt  In  breath- 


Ing  :  to  almost  choke ;  to  suffocate.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Quacksalver  (kwak'sal-ver),  n.  [D.  J-woJr- 
salver,  L.G.  quaksalver,  G.  quacksalber ,  lit 
a  quack  that  deals  in  salves.)  One  who 
boasts  of  his  skill  in  medicines  and  salves, 
or  of  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions;  a 
charlatan;  a  quack.  '  Mountebanks,  quack- 
salvers, empiricks.'  Burton. 

Quacksalvlng  (kwak'sal-ving),  a.    Quack. 

Tut,  man,  any  quacksalvinf  terms  will  serve  for 
this  purpose.  MiddlctoH. 

Quad  (kwod),  n.  In  printing,  a  colloquial 
contraction  of  Quadrat. 

Quad  (kwod),  n.  [Contr.  for  quadrangle  ] 
The  quadrangle  or  court,  as  of  a  college  or 
jail;  hence,  a  prison;  a  jail;  quod. 

The  quad,  as  it  was  familiarly  called,  was  a  small 
quadrangle.  .  Trollop*. 

Quad.t  Quade.t  a.    [D.  and  LG.  hcaad ) 

Evil;  baa.     Chaucer;  Gower. 
Quadert  (kwod'er),».<.  [ L.quadro,  to  square ) 

To  quadrate;  to  square;  to  suit;  to  match. 

The  x  doth  not  qitctder  well  with  him.  because  it 
sounds  harshly.  History  o/ Don  Quixott,  1675. 

Quader- sandstone,  Quader-sandsteln 
(kwa'der-sand-ston.  kwa'der-sand-stin 
[G.  quader-nandstein,  lit.  square-sandstone.) 
A  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  the  princi- 
pal rocks  of  their  cretaceous  system.  The 
upper  quader  corresponds  to  our  upper 
white  cnalk,  and  the  lower  to  our  upiwr 
greensand.  The  rock  Is  soft,  but  well  adapted 
for  building  purposes. 

Quadra  (kwod'ra),  n.  pi.  Quadra  (kwod'rtX 
1 1.  .  a  square  or  plinth,  a  fillet.)  In  arch. 
(a)  a  square  frame  or  border  inclosing  a  bas- 
relief,  but  sometimes  used  to  signify  any 
frame  or  border.  ((p)Theplinthofapo<liiim 
(c)  One  of  the  fillets  above  and  below  the 
scotia  of  the  Ionic  base. 

Quadragenarious  (kwod'ra-je-na"ri-usV  ti 
[L.  quaaragenarius,  from  qvadraaeni,  forty 
each,  from  quadraginta,  forty.)  Consisting 
of  forty:  forty  years  old. 

Quadragene  (kwod'ra-jen),  n.  [L.  quadra- 
ffeni,  by  forties  ]  A  papal  indulgence  for 
forty  days;  a  remission  of  the  temporal  pun 
ishment  due  to  sin.  corresponding  to  the 
forty  days  of  the  ancient  canonical  penance. 


You  have  with  much  labour 


d  some  charge  pur- 
or 


chased  to  yourself  so  many  qitmdraft*e\ 

pardon;  that  U,  you  have  bought  offthe  penances  of 

so  many  times  forty  days !  7f-  Tajrfrr. 


**»e,  BIT,  fat,  (til;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bqll;     oil,  pound;      li,  Sc. 
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Quadragesima  (kwod-ra-jes'i-ma),  n.  [L. 
qnadrayesitnus,  fortieth,  from  quadraginta. 
forty,  from  quatuor,  four.]  Lent:  BO  called 
because  it  consists  of  forty  days.—  Quadra- 
gesima Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
and  about  the  fortieth  day  before  Easter. 

Quadragesimal  (kwod-ra-jes'i-mal),  a.  [See 
above.]  Connected  with  the  number  forty; 
especially  with  reference  to  the  forty  days 
of  Lent;  belonging  to  Lent;  used  in  Lent 

This  quadragesimal  solemnity,  in  which,  for  the 
space  of  some  weeks,  the  church  has,  in  some  select 
days,  enjoined  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh.  South. 

Quadragesimals  (kwod-ra-jes'i-malz),  n.  pi 
Offerings  formerly  made  to  the  mother 
church  on  mid-lent  Sunday. 

Quadrangle  (kwod-rang'glXn.  [L.  quadran- 
fiulum,  from  prefix  quadrus  =  quatuor,  four, 
and  angulus,  an  angle,]  1.  Ingeom.  a  quad- 
rilateral figure ;  a  plane  figure  having  four 
sides,  and  consequently  four  angles. — 2.  A 
square  or  quadrangular  court  surrounded 
by  buildings,  as  often  seen  in  the  buildings 
of  a  college,  school,  or  the  like;  a  quadri- 
lateral area  surrounded  by  buildings.  '  The 
smooth  green  quadrangle  and  lofty  turrets 
of  King  Henry  s  College. '  Farrar. 

Quadrangular  (kwod-rang'gu-ler),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  quadrangle  or  four- 
angled  figure;  of  a  square  shape;  having  four 
sides  and  four  angles.  'A  quadrangular 
table.'  Spectator. 

Quadrangular ly  (kwod-rans'gu-ler-li),  ado. 
With  four  sides  and  four  angles;  iu  the  form 
of  a  quadrangle. 

Quadrans  (kwod'rans),  n.  [L.  ]  One  fourth 
part  of  the  Roman  as;  when  the  as  was  of 
full  weight  the  quadrans  was  3  ounces. 

Quadrant  (kwod'rant),  n,  [L.  quadrans, 
quadrantis,  a  fourth.]  1. 1  The  fourth  part; 
the  quarter. 

In  sixty-three  years  may  be  lost  eighteen  days, 
omittine  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth 
year,  allowed  for  this  gttatfraut  or  six  hours  super- 
numerary. Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  circle;  the  arc  of  a  circle 
containing  90°;   also,  the  space  or  area  in- 
cluded  between   this    arc  and    two  radii 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  each  extremity.— 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angular  al- 


KadJey's  Quadrant. 

titudes,  variously  constructed  and  mounted 
for  different  specific  uses  in  astronomy,  na- 
vigation, surveying,  &c. ,  consisting  origi- 
nally of  a  graduated  arc  of  90°,  with  an  in- 
dex or  vernier,  and  either  plain  or  telescopic 
sights,  along  with  a  plumb-line  or  spirit- 
level  for  fixing  the  vei'tical  or  horizonal  di- 
rection. Its  principle  and  application  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sextant,  by  which  it 
is  superseded.  See  SEXTANT. — 4.  An  instru- 
ment used  by  artillerymen  for  giving  a  can- 
non or  mortar  the  angle 
of  elevation  necessary  to 
attain  the  desired  range. 
In  the  older  forms,  illus- 
trated in  the  cut,  it  has 
a  graduated  arc  and  a 
plumb-line  which  indi- 
cates the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion upon  the  arc  when 
one  arm  is  placed  within 
the  bore,  or  the  other  is 
placed  against  the  face  of 
a  piece  in  a  perpendicular 
position.  In  a  more  fin- 
ished and  accurate  form  a 
spirit-level  is  substituted  Gunner's  Quadrant, 
for  the  plumb,  and  one  of 
the  branchesof  the  instrument  is  pivoted  and 
slides  over  the  face  of  the  arc  so  as  to  show 
the  elevation.  Called  also  Gunner's  Square. 
— Quadrant  of  altitude,  an  appendage  of  the 


artificial  globe,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  brass 
of  the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  one  of  the 
great  circles  of  the  globe,  and  graduated. 
It  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  and  movable 
round  to  all  points  of  the  horizon.  It  serves 
as  a  scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths, 
<fec.  — Quadrant  electrometer,&n  electrometer 
invented  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  which  enables 
small  degrees  of  electricity  to  be  measured 
with  great  precision. 

Quadrantal  (kwod-rant'al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  quadrant;  included  in  the  fourth  part 
of  a  circle;  as,  a  quadrantal  space. — Quad- 
rantal triangle,  in  trigon.  a  spherical  tri- 
angle which  has  one  side  equal  to  a  quadrant 
or  90°. 

Quadrantal  (kwod-rant'al),  n.  1.  A  cube. 
[Rare.] — 2.  A  cubical  vessel  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans, which  contained  the  same  quantity 
as  the  amphora  (which  see). 

Quadrat  ( kwod'rat ),  n.  [  L.  quadratus, 
squared.  See  QUADRATE.]  1.  In  printing, 
a  piece  of  type-metal  cast  lower  than  a  type, 
used  for  filling  out  spaces  between  letters, 
words,  lines,  &c.,  so  as  to  leave  a  blank 
space  on  the  sheet  over  which  it  is  placed. 
Quadrats  are  of  different  sizes;  as,  m-quad- 
rats,  n-quadrats,  &c.  —  2.  An  instrument, 
called  also  a  Geometrical  Square,  and  Line  of 
Shadoios,  furnished  with  sights,  a  plummet, 
and  index,  and  used  for  measuring  altitudes, 
but  superseded  by  more  perfect  instruments 
in  modern  use. 

Quadrate  (kwod'rat),  a.  [L.  quadratus, 
squared,  pp.  of  quadro,quadratum,  tomake 
square,  from  quadras,  square,  quatuor, 
four.]  1.  Having  four  equal  and  parallel 
sides;  square. 

And  searching  his  books  (he)  found  a  book  of  as- 
tronomy .  .  .  with  figures,  some  round,  some  triangle, 
some  quadrate.  Foxe. 

2.  Square,  by  being  the  product  of  a  number 
multiplied  into  itself,  'Quadrate  and  cubi- 
cal numbers. '  Sir  T.  Browne.—  3.t  Square, 
as  typifying  completeness  or  perfection ; 
complete;  even-balanced.  'A  quadrate, solid, 
wise  man.'  Howell. — 4.t  Suited;  fitted;  ap- 
plicable; correspondent. 

The  word  consumption,  being'  applicable  to  a  pro- 
per or  improper  consumption,  requires  a  generical 
description  quadrate  to  both.  Harvey. 

—Quadrate  bone,  in  zool.  a  name  given  to 
the  special  bone  by  the  intervention  of  which 
the  lower  jaw  of  birds  and  reptiles  articu- 
lates with  the  skull,  thus  distinguishing 
them  from  mammals,  in  whom  the  lower 
jaw  articulates  directly.  Called  also  Os 
Quadra  turn. 

Quadrate  (kwod'rat),  n.  1.  A  square;  a  sur- 
face or  figure  with  four  equal  and  parallel 
sides.  'A  quadrate  was  the  base.*  Spenser. 
'  The  powers  militant  ...  in  mighty  quad- 
rate joined.'  Afilton.—2.  Inastrol.  an  aspect 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  which  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  ninety  degrees,  or 
the  quarter  of  a  circle;  quartile. 

Quadratet  (kwod'rat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  quad- 
rated; ppr.  quadrating.  [L.  quadro,  quad- 
I'ntnni,  to  square.  See  the  adjective.]  To 
square;  to  suit;  to  correspond;  to  agree;  to 
be  accommodated :  followed  by  with. 

Aristotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry  .  .  .  cannot  be 
supposed  to  quadrate  exactly  w#A  the  heroic  poems 
which  have  been  made  since  his  time.  Addison. 

Quadrate  (kwod'rat),  v.t.  To  trim  a  ship's 
gun  on  its  carriage  and  its  trucks;  to  adjust 
a  gun  for  firing  on  a  level  range. 

Quadratic  (kwod-rat'ik),  a.  [Fr.  quadra- 
tique.  See  QUADRATE,  a.]  1.  In  alg.  in- 
volving the  square  or  second  power  of  an 
unknown  quantity;  as,  ^quadratic  equation, 
that  is,  an  equation  in  which  the  unknown 
quantity  is  of  two  dimensions  or  raised  to 
the  second  power;  or  one  in  which  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is 
a  square.  —  2.  In  crystal,  dimetric:  applied 
to  the  system  that  includes  the  square 
prism  and  related  forms.  Dana. 

Quadratic  (kwod-rat'ik),  n.  1.  A  quadratic 
equation. — 2.  pi.  That  branch  of  algebra 
which  treats  of  quadratic  equations.  'First 
simple  quadraticks  .  .  .  secondly,  affected 
quadraticks. '  Harris. 

Quadratrix  (kwod-rat'riks),  n.  [L.  quadro, 
to  square.]  In  geom.  a  curve  by  means  of 
which  we  can  find  straight  lines  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  circles  or  other  curves 
and  their  several  parts ;  a  curve  employed 
for  finding  the  quadrature  of  other  curves; 
as.  the  quadratrix  of  Dinostratus,  or  of 
Tschirnhausen. 

Quadrature  (kwod'ra-tur),  n,  [L.  quadra- 
turn,  from  quadro,  quadratum,  to  square.] 
1.  In  geom.  the  act  of  squaring;  the  reducing 


of  a  figure  to  a  square.  Thus  the  finding  of 
a  square  which  shall  contain  just  as  much 
area  as  a  circle  or  a  triangle,  is  the  quadra- 
ture of  that  circle  or  triangle.  The  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  is  a  problem  of  great  celeb- 
rity in  the  history  of  mathematical  science. 
The  whole  circular  area  being  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  radius  and  a  straight 
line  equal  to  half  the  circumference,  the 
quadrature  would  be  obtained  if  the  length 
of  the  circumference  were  assigned ;  and 
hence  the  particular  object  aimed  at  in  at- 
tempting to  square  the  circle  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
to  the  diameter.  This  ratio  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  infinite  series,  and  the  squar- 
ing of  the  circle  is  still  an  unsolved  problem. 

2.  A  quadrate;  a  square  space.    [Rare.] 

And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world. 

Milton. 

3.  In  astron.  the  position  of  one  heavenly 
body  in  respect  to  another  when  distant 
from  it  90°,  as  the  position  of  the  moon  when 
distant  from  the  sun  90"  or  a  quarter  of  the 
circle;  or  when  the  moon  is  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  points  of  conjunction  and 
opposition. 

Quadrel  (kwod'rel),  n.  [L.L.  quadrellus,  dim. 
of  L.  quadrus,  a  square,  from  quatuor,  four. 
Quarrel  is  another  form.]  l.InarcA.  asquare 
stone,  brick,  or  tile.  The  term  is  sometimes 
restricted  in  its  application  to  a  kind  of 
artificial  stone  formed  of  a  chalky  earth 
moulded  to  a  square  form  and  dried  in  the 
shade  for  two  years. — 2.  A  piece  of  turf  or 
peat  cut  in  a  square  form.  [Provincial.] 

Quadrelle  (kwod-rel'),  n.  [Fr.  See  above.] 
An  iron  mace  with  a  head  of  four  projec- 


Quadrelle. 

tions,  carried  at  the  saddle-bow,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  figure  represents  a 
quadrelle  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 

Quadrennial  (kwod-ren'i-al),  a.  [L.  quad- 
riennium — quadrua  =  quatuor,  four,  and  an- 
nus,  year.]  1.  Comprising  four  years;  as,  a 
auadrennial  period.— 2.  Occurring  once  in 
four  years;  as,  quadrennial  games. 

Quadrennially  (kwod-ren'i-al-li),  adv.  Once 
in  four  years. 

Quadribasic  ( kwod-ri-ba'sik ),  a.  [Prefix 
quadrus  =  L.  quatuor,  tour,  anaE.  basic.]  In 
chem.  having  four  parts  of  base  to  one  of 
acid. 

Quadriblet  (kwod'ri-bl),  a.  [L.  quadro,  to 
square.  ]  Capable  of  being  squared.  Derham. 

Quadric  (kwod'rik),  n.  [L.  quadruft,  square.  ] 
In  alg.  a  homogeneous  expression  of  the 
second  degree  in  the  variables  or  facients. 
Ternary  and  quaternary  quadrics,  equated 
to  zero,  represent  respectively  curves  and 
surfaces  which  have  the  property  of  cutting 
every  line  in  the  plane  or  in  space  in  two 
points,  and  to  which  the  name  quadric  is 
also  applied.  Plane  quadrics,  therefore,  are 
identical  with  the  conic  sections,  and  admit 
of  three  principal  forms,  the  ellipse,  hyper- 
bola, and  parabola;  sub-forms  of  which  are 
the  circle,  a  pair  of  intersecting,  and  a  pair 
of  coincident  lines.  Brande  <fc  Cox. 

Quadricapsular(kwod-ri-kap'su-ler),  a.  [L. 
quadrus -four,  and  capsula,  a  capsule.]  In 
oot.  having  four  capsules. 

Quadricorn  (kwod'ri-korn),  n.  [L.  prefix 
quadnts  =  quatuor,  four, and cornu,  a  horn.] 
A  term  applied  to  any  animal  having  four 
horns  or  antennae. 

Quadricornous  (kwod-ri-kor/nus),  a.  In 
zaol.  having  four  horns  or  antennae. 

Quadricostate  (kwod'ri-kos-tat),  a.  [L.  pre- 
t\\  quadrus —  qitatuor,  four,  andcosia,  arib.] 
Having  four  ribs. 

Quadridecimal  (kwod-ri-de'si-mal),  a.  [L. 
prefix  quadrus  =  four,  and  decem,  ten.]  In 
crystal,  designating  a  crystal  whose  prism 
or  the  middle  part  has  four  faces  and  two 
summits,  containing  together  ten  faces. 

Quadridentate  (kwod-ri-den'tat),  a.  [From 
quadrus  =  L.  quatuor,  four,  and  dens,  dentis, 
a  tooth,]  In  bot.  having  four  teeth  on  the 
edge. 

Quadriennial t  (kwod-ri-en'i-al),  a.  [L. 
quadriennis.']  Quadrennial. 

Quadriennially  t  (kwod-ri-en'i-al-li),  adv. 
Quadrennially. 

Quadriennium  utile  (kwod-ri-en'i-um  u'ti- 
le),  n.  [L.]  In  Scots  law,  the  four  years 
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allowed  after  majority,  within  which  an  ac- 
tion of  reduction  of  any  deed,  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  minor,  may  lie  Instituted. 

Quadritarious  ( kwod-ri-fa'ri-us ),  a.  (  L. 
ttti»dr\fariut,  fourfold,  from  quatuor,  four] 
In  I'ot  arranged  In  four  rows  or  ranks 

Quadrlfld  (kwod'ri-fl<l). a.  (L.  quadrifidui— 
qvadrut= quatuor,  four,  and  findo,  jidi.  to 
cleave. )  Split  or  deeply  cleft  Into  four  parts; 
specifically.  In  but.  four-cleft,  i.e.  divided 
about  half-way  from  the  margin  to  the  hue: 
as,  a  ouodrvU  perianth;  cut  about  half-way 
Into  four  segment*,  with  linear  sinuses  and 
straight  margins;  as.  a  quadrijld  leaf. 

Quadrllbll(kwod'ri-foil),a.   Same  as  Quad- 

Quadiifollate  (kwod-ri-fo'ii  fiti.  n     (L. 

iiiiadrut— quatuor,  four,  and/o/ttiwt,  a  leaf.  ] 

In  li"t  having  four  leaves  attached  laterally 

to  a  common  stalk. 
Quadrifurcated,  Quadrifurcate  (kwod-rl- 

fer'kat-ed.  kwod-ri-fer'kat),  a.  \L.quadrut- 

quatuor,  four,  and /urea,  a  fork.]    Having 

four  forks  or  branches. 
Quadriga  (kwod-ri'ga),  n.  [L.,  contr.  from 
quadrijuga  —  prefix  quadnu,  fourfold,  and 
juffum,  ayoke.]  An  ancient  two-wheeled  car 
or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  which  were 
harnessed  all  abreast,  and  not  in  pairs.  It 
was  used  in  racing  in  the  Greek  Olympian 
games,  and  in  the  circensian  game*  of  the 
Roman*  The  quadriga  is  often  met  with 
on  the  reverse  of  medals. 
Quadrigeminous  (kwod-ri-jem'in-us),  a.  [L. 
quattrigeminut,  fourfold— prefix  quadrut- 
quatuor,  four,  and  geminut,  born  with  an- 
other ]  Fourfold;  having  four  similar  parU. 
In  nnat  a  term  specifically  applied  to  four 
tubercles  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  brain. 
Quadrigenarious  (kwod'ri-je-na"ri-us),  a 
TL.  quadriyeni,  contr.  from  quadringeni, 
tour  hundred  each.  ]  Consisting  of  four 
hundred. 

Quadrlglandular  (kwod-ri-gland'u-ler).  a. 
[L.  prefix  quadnu  =  quatuor,  four,  and  E. 
glandular]  Having  four  glands. 
Quadrtnllate  (kwod-ri-hl'lat),  a.  (L.  prefix 
iittadrus=  quatuor,  four,  and  liili/ni  ]  In  bot. 
having  four  apertures,  as  Is  the  case  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  pollen. 

Quadrijugate,  Quadrijugous  (kwod-rij'u- 
gat,  kwod-rij  u-gus),  a.  [L.  prefix  quadnis  = 
quatuor,  four,  taiajuyum,  a  yoke  J  In  bot. 
pinnate,  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets ;  as,  a 
quadriiuyout  leaf. 

Quadrllamlnar  (kwod.ri-lam'i-ner),  a.  [L. 
prefix  quadnit.  four,  and  E.  laminar  ]  Hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  four  lamina1 
Quadrilateral  ( kwod-rl-lat'cr-al ).  a.  [L. 
prefix  quadrat,  four,  and  latut,  latrrig,  side.  ] 
Having  four  sides  and  consequently  four 
angles 

Quadrilateral  (kwod-rl-lat'er-al).  «.  A  fig- 
ure having  fonr  sides  and  consequently  four 
angles;  a  quadrangular  figure.  Specifically 
(mi/i'M,  the  space  inclosed  between,  and  de- 
fended by.  four  fortresses  The  Quadrilat- 
eral In  Venetla.  famous  in  Austro-Italian 
history,  is  formed  by  Peschiera  and  Mantua 
on  the  Mlncio,  and  Verona  and  Lcgnago  on 
the  Adlge. 

Quadrilateralness  (kwod -rl-latv-r-al-nei) 
>i  The  property  of  being  quadrilateral. 
Quadriliteral  (kwod-ri-llt'er  al).  a.  [L. 
prefix  quadnts- quatuor,  four,  and  littra,  a 
letter  )  Consisting  of  four  letters 
Quadrille  (ka-drilO,  .1  [Fr.  quadrille.  Up 
ruadriUa,  a  group  of  four  persons,  aiadnllo, 
a  small  square,  from  L.  quadra,  quadnim 
a  square,  from  quatuor,  four]  1.  A  game 
played  by  four  persons  with  forty  cards 
being  the  remainder  of  the  pack  after  the 
four  tens,  nines,  and  eights  are  discarded  — 
2  A  dance  consisting  generally  of  five  figures 
or  movement*  executed  by  four  seta  of 
couple*  each  forming  the  side  of  a  square 

The  music  composed  for  such  a  dance. 


'.—  *.  To  dance  quadrille*. 
While  thus,  like  motes  that  dance  away 
hiittence  in  a  summer  ray. 


Tbe  circk  of  their  doom  fulnL  "  •      . 

Quadrillion  (kwoil.rilli.on).  n.  [L.  prefix 
jy^nu  m  quatuor,  four,  and  E.  million  ] 
1  kl  f<  'iirth  power  of  a  million,  or  the  num- 
*r ^represented  by  a  unit  with  twenty-four 
cipher* annexed,  acconling  to  Knglish  arith- 
it-tlcians:  but  according  to  the  French  a 
unit  with  fifteen  ciphers  annexed 

Qwdrllobat*.  Ouadrilobed  (kwod-rl-lob'- 
»t,  kwod'rl.Io.HO.  a  [  L.  prefix  quadni,- 
quatuor.  fonr,  and  lobut,  6r.  lobot.  a  lobe.] 


In  bot.  taring  four  lobe*;  as,  a  quadrUvbed 
leaf. 

Quadrllocular  (kwod-rl-lok'u-Ier),  a.  [L 
prefix  ijuadnis  =  quatuor ,  four,  and  loculujt, 
a  cell]  In  bot.  having  fonr  cells  or  com- 
partments; four-celled;  as,  a  quadrilocular 
pericarp. 

Quadrlloge  (kwod'ri-loi),  n.  [L.  prefix  quad- 
nig-quatiwr,  four,  taidOr. logos, discourse. ] 
1.  A  book  written  in  four  parts,  as  Childc 
Harold.  —2.  Any  narrative  depending  on  the 
testimony  of  four  witnesses,  as  the  four 
Gospels.  —  3.  Any  work  compiled  by  four 
authors,  as  the  Life  of  Thomas-a-Becket. 
Brewer.  [Rare  in  all  senses.] 

Quadrimembral  (kwod-ri-mem'bral),a.  [L. 
prefix  quadrat = quatuor,  four,  aim  mem- 
brum,  a  member]  Having  four  members 
or  parts. 

Quadrln,t  Quadrlne.t  n.  [From  L.  quatuor, 
four]  A  mite;  a  small  piece  of  money,  in 
value  about  a  farthing. 

One  of  her  paramours  sent  her  a  purse  full  of 
mtadrinei  (which  are  little  pieces  of  copper  money) 
instead  of  silver.  North. 

Quadrinoralal  ( kwod-ri-nd'mi-al ).  a.    [L. 

}>refix  quadna,  four,  and  nomen,  a  name.  ] 
n  '//;/.  consisting  of  four  denominations  or 
terms. 

Quadrlnomlal  ( kwod-rl-n6'mi-al ),  n.     In 
alg.  a  quantity  consisting  of  four  terms. 
Qua.drlnomlcal(kwod-ri-nom'ik-al),  o.  Qua- 
drinomial. 

Quadrinomlnal(kwod-ri-nom'in-al),a.  Hav- 
four  terms;  quadrinomial. 
Quadripartite  (kwod-ri-partlt),  a.  [L.  pre- 
fix qttadrutt  =  quatuor,  four,  and  partitttg, 
divided.)  Divided  into  four  parts;  specifi- 
cally, in  bot.  divided  to  the  base  into  four 
parts;  aa,  a  quadripartite  leaf ;  in  arch,  di- 
vided, as  a  vault,  by  the  arching  into  four 
parts. 

Quadripartltely  ( kwod-ri-part'it-li ).  arfc 
In  four  divisions;  in  a  quadripartite  distri- 
bution. 

Quadrlpartltlon  (kwod'ri-par-ti"Bhon),n.  A 
division  by  four  or  into  four  parts. 

Quadrlpennate  (kwod-ri-pen'at),  a.  [L 
prefix  quadrus  =  quatuor,  four,  and  penna, 
a  wing.]  In  tntom.  having  four  wings. 

Quadrlpennate  (kwod-ri-pen'at),  n.  One 
of  a  section  of  insects  destitute  of  elytra 
and  having  four  wings. 

QuadriphyUous  (kwod-ri  fll1us),a.  [L.  pre- 
fix <iuadrus  =  quatuor,  and  Or.  phyllm,  a 
leaf.]  \nbot.  having  four  leaves;  four-leaved. 

Quadripllcated,  Quadriplicate  (kwod- 
rip'li-kat-ed,  kwod-rip'li-kat),  a.  [L  prefix 
quadnu,  four,  and  plica,  a  fold.]  Having 
four  plaits  or  folds. 

Quadrireme  ( kwod'rl-rem ),  n  [L  quad- 
riremit—quadrus- quatuor,  four,  and  re- 
mits, an  oar  ]  A  galley  with  four  benches  of 
oars  or  rowers,  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Mitford. 

Quadrisacramentalist  ( kwod '  ri  -  sak  -  ra- 
men"tal-ist),  n.  [L  prefix  quadrus,  four, 
and  E.  tacramental  ]  Etxles.  a  disciple  of 
ilelanchthon,  who  allowed  the  four  sacra- 
ments of  baptism,  the  eucharist,  penance, 
and  holy  order 

Quadrlsectlon  (kwod-ri-sek'shon),  n.  [L. 
prefix  quaitru*  =  quatuor,  four,  and  nectio,  a 
cutting,  from  teat,  to  cut.]  A  subdivision 
into  four  parts. 

Quadrlgulcate(kwod-ri-Biil'kat),<i.  [L.  pre- 
fix quadrus,  four,  and  gulcun,  a  furrow.] 
Having  four  furrows  or  clefts;  in  zoul.  hav- 
ing the  hoof  divided  Into  four. 

Quadrisyllable  (kwod'ri-sil-lab"ik),  a.  Con- 
sisting of  four  syllables;  pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  quadrisyllables. 

Quadrisyllable  ( kwod-ri-sil'la-bl ),  n.  [L. 
refix  quadrue  =  quatuor,  four,  and  E.  *nll«- 
le  ]  A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 

Quadrtvalve.  Quadrlvalvular  (kwod'ri- 
valv,  kwod-ri-val'vu-lerj,  a.  [L.  prefix  quad- 
rut  -  quatuor,  four,  and  valva,  a  valve.]  In 
bot.  having  four  valves ;  four-valved ;  as,  a 
nMtMMM  pericarp 

Quadrlvalve  (kwod'ri-valv),  n.  One  of  a 
set  of  four  folds  or  leaves  forming  a  door 

Quadrtvlal  ( kwod-riv-i-al X  o.  [L.  quadri- 
piurn — prefix  quadnu = quatuor,  four,  and 
ria.  a  way.)  Having  four  ways  meeting  in 
a  point  '  A  forum,  with  quadrivial  streets. ' 
0.  Jmurm. 

Quadrtvlal  (kwod-rirt-al),  n.  One  of  the 
four  lesser  arts  constituting  theqtiadrivium 

Quadrivlum (kwod-riv'l-um),  n.  (L  L.,from 
L  prefix  quadnu,  four,  ami  eta,  a  way.]  A 
collective  term  in  the  middle  ages  for  the 
four  lesser  arts  — arithmetic,  music,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy. 


Quadroon  (kwod-ron-),  ,,.  [Sp.  euarteron 
from  L.  quartvs,  fourth,  quatuor  four  ]  The 
offspring  of  a  mulatto  by  a  white  person 
a  person  quarter-blooded.  Written  some' 
times  Quarttron  and  Quarteroon. 
Quadroxlde  ( kwod-roks'ld ),  n.  rr.  prefix 
quadru»  =  quatuor,  four,  and  E.  oxide.]  In 
chem.  a  compound  of  four  equivalent*  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  another  element 
Quadrum  (kwod'rum),  n.  [L.,  something 
square.)  In  music,  same  as  Natural 
Quadruman,  Quadrumane  (kwod'ro-man 
kwod  rb-nian),  n.  One  of  the  Quadrumana- 
an  animal  having  four  limbs  or  extremltira 
terminated  by  hands,  as  monkeys,  apes,  ba- 
boons, lemurs,  &c. 

Quadrumana (kwod-ro'ma-na), n. pi.  [From 
L.  quadnu,  in  composition  =  qualu 
and  manug,  the  hand.]  An  order  of  mam 
mals comprising  theapes, monkeys,  baboons 
lemurs,  etc.,  characterized  by  the  following 
points:— The  hallux  (innermost  it*  .,f  tl.. 
hind-limb)  is  separated  from  the  other  toes, 
and  Is  opposable  to  them,  so  that  the  hind' 
feet  become 
prehensile 
hands.  The  pol- 
lex  (innermost 
toe  of  the  fore- 
limbs)  may  be 
wanting,  bot 
whenpre»entlt 
alto  is  usual!) 
opposable  hi 
the  other  dig- 
its, so  that  tilt- 
animal  be- 
comes truly 
quadrnman- 
OUB,  or  four  • 
handed.  The 
teat*  are  two 
in  number,  and 
Quadrumana.  the  mammary 

HeadandhandsofOrang-outane  K'ands  are  oil 
(Simia  tatyrus).  a.  Anterior  the  chest,  a*  ill 

hand.    t>.  Posterior.  man.  Owen  di- 

vides the  Quail- 

rumaiia  into  three  groups,  separated  from 
each  other  by  anatomical  structure  and 
geographical  distribution;  viz.  (a)  Strepti- 
rhina,  with  curved  nostrils,  second  digit  of 
the  hind  limb  having  a  claw;  <>>)  Platyrhina. 
broad-nosed  monkeys,  thumbs  not  oppos- 
able, tails  prehensile,  confined  to  America: 
(Cf  Catarrhina,  with  oblique  nostrils,  thumb 
opposable,  tail  not  prehensile,  often  absent, 
inhabit  the  Old  World.  See  under  these 
separate  headings. 

Quadrumanous  (kwod-ro'man-us),  o.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  order 
Quadrumana ;  having  four  hands ;  four- 
handed. 

Quadrune  (kwod'ron),  n.  A  gritstone  with 
a  calcareous  cement 

Quadruped  (kwod'rb-ped),  n.  [L.  quadn- 
pet,  quadntpcdi*— prefix  quadrat  =  quatuor. 
four,  and  peg,  pedis,  a  foot]  An  animal 
having  four  legs  and  feet,  usually  restricted 
to  all  four-footed  mammals,  though  many 
reptiles  have  four  legs. 

Quadruped  (kwod'ro-ped),  a.  Having  four 
legs  ana  feet 

Quadrupedal  (kwod-ro'pe-dal),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  quadruped ;  having  or  walk 
ing  on  four  feet. 

Quadruple  (kwod'ro-pl),  a.  (L.  quadra- 
plus —  prefix  quadru8  =  quatuor,  four,  and 
term,  -plus,  in  Or.  ploos.  ]  Fourfold ;  four 
times  told  ;  as,  to  make  quadruple  restitu- 
tion for  trespass  or  theft  floater.— Quad- 
ruple counterpoint,  in  music,  the  construc- 
tion of  four  melodies,  as  parts  to  be  per- 
formed together,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  be  interchanged  without  invnivint' 
the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  musical 
grammar. 

Quadruple  (kwod'rb-pl),  n.  Four  tlnx 
sum  or  number;  as,  to  receive  quads 
the  amount  in  damages  or  profits. 

Quadruple  (kwod'ropl),  v.t.  pret  *  MI 
quadntpled;  ppr  quadrupling.  To  make 
four  times  as  much  or  as  many;  to  multiply 
by  four. 

The  trade  of  Scotland  has  been  more  than  ?«.u 
niplrd  since  the  firs!   erection  of  the  •  • 
banks.  Adam  Siniffi. 

Quadruple  (kwod'r8-pl).  v.i.    To  become 

four  times  as  much  or  as  many. 
Quadruplicate  (kwod.ro'pli-kat),  a.    [See 

uelow.)    Fourfold;  four  times  repeated;  ai. 

a  quadnntlicate  ratio  or  proportion. 
Quadruplicate    (kwod-ro'pli-kat). 

[It.   qttadntplico,   quadniplicatutn  —  prefix 


Mte.  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her; 


pine,  pin;      u6te,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  8c.  ley. 
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quadras,  from  qu-atuor,  four,  and  plico,  to 
fold.]    To  make  fourfold;  to  double  twice. 

Quadruplicatlon  (kwod-ro'pli-ka"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  making  fourfold;  taking  four 
times  the  simple  sum  or  amount. 

Quadruply  (kwod'ro-plt),  adv.  In  a  quad- 
ruple or  fourfold  degree;  to  a  fourfold 
quantity. 

If  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  ap- 
pear, the  accuser  is  put  to  death,  and  out  of  his 
goods  the  innocent  person  is  quadruply  recom- 
pensed. Su'ift. 

Quaere  (kwe're).  [L.  imper.  of  qucero,  to 
seek,  to  question,  to  inquire.]  Inquire; 
question.  This  word,  when  placed  before 
or  after  a  proposition,  implies  a  doubt  of 
its  truth,  or  the  desirableness  of  inquiry. 
When  so  used  it  ia  generally  contracted 
into  Qu.  See  QUERY. 

Qusesta  (kwes'ta),  n,  [From  L.  qucestus, 
profit,  gain,  advantage.]  In  the  middle 
ages,  an  indulgence  or  remission  of  penance 
granted  by  the  pope,  and  exposed  to  sale. 

Quaestor  (kwes'tor).    See  QUESTOR. 

Qusestus  (kwes'tus),  n.  In  law,  see  QUES- 
TUS. 

Quaff  (kwaf),  v.  t.  [There  has  been  a  change 
in  this  word  from  a  guttural  to  a  labial  (as 
iu  laugh,  now  =  laff),  the  origin  being  no 
doubt  Ir.  and  Gael,  cuach,  adrinking-cup,  Sc. 
quaich,  que/.]  To  drink;  to  swallow  in 
large  draughts ;  to  drink  of  copiously  and 
with  relish  or  gusto.  '  Quaff'd  off  the  mus- 
cadel.'  Skak. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy.  Milton. 

Quaff  (kwaf),  v.i.  To  drink  largely  or  luxu- 
riously. 

Near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass. 
Petted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass, 

Tipsily  quaffing.          Keats. 

Quaffer  (kwaf'er),  n.  One  who  quaffs  or 
drinks  largely. 

Quag  (kwag),  n.  [Short  for 'quagmire.]  A 
shaking  wet  soil ;  a  quagmire.  '  Quags  or 
thorny  dells.'  Cowper. 

Quagga(kwag'a),  n.  [  Hottentot  quagga,  a 
name  derived  from  the  cry.  ]  An  animal  of 
the  genus  Equus  (E.  Qitagga),  closely  allied 
to  the  zebra,  and  found  on  the  plains  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  striped  like  the  zebra, 
but  is  not  banded  on  the  limbs.  The  ears 
are  short,  the  head  comparatively  small, 
the  tail  is  tufted,  and  the  colour  is  a  dark 
brown  on  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders, 
the  back  and  hind-quarters  being  of  a  lighter 
brown,  the  croup  of  a  russet  gray,  and  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  white.  It  will  breed 
with  the  horse,  and  a  mixed  race  of  this 


,*  ,.  . 


uus  Qttagga). 


kind  existed  in  England  some  years  since. 
By  the  natives  the  flesh  is  esteemed  a  palat- 
able article  of  food. 

Quaggy  (kwag'i),  a.  [From  quag  in  quag- 
mire.} Yielding  to  the  feet  or  trembling 
under  the  foot,  as  soft  wet  earth;  boggy; 
spongy.  '  The  watery  strath  or  quaggy  moss.  ' 
Collins. 

Quagmire  (kwag'mlr),  n.  [Quag  for  quake, 
and  mire;  lit.  a  mire  or  bog  that  quaKes  or 
shakes.  ]  Soft,  wet,  boggy  land  that  trembles 
under  the  foot;  a  shaking  marsh;  a  bog;  a 
fen.  '  Bog  and  quagmire.  '  Shak. 

Quahaug(kwa'hog),  n.  [From  Indian  name.] 
In  New  England,  the  popular  name  of  a 
large  species  of  clams  or  bivalvular  shells. 

Quaich,  Quaigh  (kwach),  n.  [Ir.  cuach,  a 
cup  or  bowl.  Comp.  quaff.}  A  small  drink- 
ing cup  or  vessel.  [Scotch.] 

Quaidt  (kwad),  a.  or  pp.  [For  quailed.] 
Crushed,  subdued,  or  depressed,  Spenser. 

Quail  (kwal),  v.i.  [O.E.  queal,  quail,  to 
faint,  to  shrink,  from  A.  Sax.  cwelan,  to  die; 
cog.  D.  quelen,  to  pine  away;  O.H.G.  quelan, 
to  suffer  torment]  1.  To  have  the  spirits 
sink  or  give  way,  as  before  danger  or  diffi- 
culty; to  shrink;  to  lose  heart;  to  cower; 


as,  to  quail  before  danger.  'Plant  courage 
in  their  quailing  breasts.'  Shak. — 2.t  To 
slacken.  'And  let  not  search  and  inquisi- 
tion quaU.'  Shak.—  3.t  To  fade;  to  wither. 
'The  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things/ 
Hakeurill. 

For  as  the  world  wore  on,  and  waxed  old, 
So  virtue  qitailed,  and  vice  began  to  grow. 

Ta  tiered  &  Gismunda,  old  flay,  1568. 

Quailt  (kwal),  v.t  To  quell;  to  crush;  to 
depress;  to  subdue. 

My  great  heart 
Was  never  quailed  before.      Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Quailt  (kwal), P. t.  [Fr.  cailler,  It.  quagliare, 
L.  coagulare,  to  curdle.]  To  curdle ;  to  co- 
agulate, as  milk. 


Being  put 
md  curding 


into  milk,  .  .  .  it  keeps  it  from  quailing 
Holland. 


Quail  (kwal),  n.  [From  O.Fr.  quaille,  Fr. 
caille,  It.  quaglia,  a  quail,— names  derived 
from  the  sound  of  its  cry.  Comp  D.  kwak- 
kel,  G.  wachtel,  and  Armor,  coattl,  a  quail.] 
A  common  name  of  certain  birds,  of  the 
genus  Coturnix,  nearly  allied  to  the  part- 
ridges, from  which  they  differ  in  being 


Common  Quail  (Coturnix  -vnlgaris). 

smaller,  in  having  a  more  delicate  beak, 
shorter  tail,  no  red  space  above  the  eye, 
longer  wings,  and  no  spur  on  the  legs.  The 
common  quail  (C.  vulgaris)  is  a  migratory 
bird,  and  is  found  in  every  country  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  North  Cape.  Its 
flesh  is  deemed  excellent  food.  There  are 
several  other  species,  in  appearance  and 
habits  not  greatly  differing  from  the  com- 
mon quail,  as  the  Coromandel  quail  (C. 
textUty,  the  Australian  quail  (C.  a\istralis), 
the  white-throated  quail  (C.  torquata),  the 
Chinese  quail  (C.  excalfactorid),  an  elegant 
little  species  measuring  only  4  inches  in 
length,  <frc.  The  name  quail  is  also  given  to 
some  birds  of  other  genera,  as  the  Maryland 
quail  (Ortyx),  the  tufted  quail  (Lophortyx), 
<fec.  —  2.t  A  prostitute.  [This  sense  arises 
from  quails  being  supposed  to  be  very 
amorous.  ] 

Here's  Agamemnon — an  honest  fellow  enough,  and 
one  that  loves  quails.  Shak, 

Quail-call  (kwal'kal),  n.  Same  as  Quail- 
pipe. 

Quail-pipe  (kwal'plp),  n.  A  pipe  or  call  for 
alluring  quails  into  a  net.  Called  also 
Quail-call. 

Quaint  ( kwant ),  a.  [  O.E.  queint,  coint, 
coynt,  from  O.Fr.  coint,  neat,  fine,  trim, 
dainty ;  comp.  Pr.  cointe,  conte,  agreeable, 
pretty;  from  L.  cognitus,  known,  the  mean- 
ing having  probably  been  influenced  by  L. 
comptus,  trimmed,  adorned.  Wedgwood  re- 
marks, 'The  transference  to  the  later  signi- 
fication arises  from  the  amenities  which 
grow  out  of  civilized  intercourse.  So  from 
the  equivalent  A.S.  cuth,  known,  we  have 
Sc.  couth,  couthyt  familiar,  agreeable  in 
conversation,  pleasant,  loving,  affectionate, 
giving  satisfaction. '  Comp.  acquaint,  and  see 
COGNITION, COGNIZANCE.]  1. 1  Artificially  ele- 
gant; nice;  neat;  pretty;  pleasant.  'Ringlets 
quaint.'  Milton.  'To  show  how  quaint  an 
orator  you  are.'  Shak.  —  2.  Affected;  odd; 
far-fetched;  whimsical;  as,  a  quaint  phrase. 
'Quaint  fopperies.'  Swift.  'Some  stroke 
of  quaint  yet  simple  pleasantry. '  Stacaulay. 
3.  Odd  and  antique;  singular;  unusual;  curi- 
ous; fanciful.  *An  old,  long-faced,  long- 
bodied  servant  in  quaint  livery.'  W,  Irving. 
'Rare  fronts  of  varied  mosaic,  covered  with 
imagery,  wilder  and  quainter  than  ever 
filled  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.*  Rus- 
jfrirt.— 4.t  Subtle;  artful;  wily.  Chaucer. — 
5.  t  Prim;  shy;  affectedly  nice.  Spenser. 

Quaintly  (kwant'li),  adv.  In  a  quaint  man- 
ner; as,  (a)  oddly;  fancifully;  singularly; 
whimsically ;  as,  to  be  quaintly  dressed ; 
quaintly  expressed.  (&)t  Nicely;  exactly; 
with  petty  neatness  or  sprucenesa.  '  Hair 
more  quaintly  curled. '  JS.  Jonson.  (c)  t  Art- 


fully.  'Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly.'  Shak. 
(d)t  Ingeniously;  with  dexterity. 

I  quaintly  stole  a  kiss.  Gay. 

Quaint  ness  (kwant'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
oeiny  quaint;  oddity  and  antiqueness. 

The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's  translations  being 
read  is  their  unconquerable  quaintness.  Lamb. 

Ouair,t  Quairet  (kwar),  n.  [O.Fr.  quaier, 
Mod.Fr.  cahier,  from  L.L  quatemum,  from 
L.  quatuor,  four.]  A  book.  Chaucer.  'Thou 
litill  quair  of  mater  miserabill.'  Sir  D. 
Lyndsay. 

Quake  (kwak),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  quaked;  ppr. 
quaking.  [  A.  Sax.  cwacian.  Same  root  as 
quick;  comp.  Prov.  G.  quacken,  to  joggle,  to 
waggle,  to  shake.  See  QUICK.]  1.  To  shake; 
to  tremble;  to  be  agitated  with  quick  but 
short  motions  continually  repeated ;  to 
shudder;  as,  to  quake  with  fear  or  terror  or 
with  cold.  Heb.  xii.  21. —2.  To  be  shaken 
with  more  or  less  violent  convulsions ;  as, 
the  earth  quakes;  the  mountains  quake. 
Nah.  i.  5. — 3.  To  shake,  tremble,  or  move,  as 
the  earth  under  the  feet,  through  want  of 
solidity  or  firmness.  '  Over  quaking  bogs 
and  up  precipitous  ascents.'  Macaulay. 

Next  Smedley  div'd  ;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud  that  clos'd  and  op'd  no  more. 
Pope. 

SYN.  To  shake,  vibrate,  tremble,  quiver, 
shudder. 

Quake  t  (kwak),  v.t.  To  frighten;  to  throw 
into  agitation. 

Where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 
And,  gladly  qttak'd,  hear  more.  Shak. 

Quake  (kwak),  n.  A  shake;  a  trembling;  a 
shudder;  a  tremulous  agitation. 

Winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  quake.        Suckling. 

Quake-breecht  (kwak'brech),  n.  A  coward. 

Eveors,   a    heartlesse,   a    faint-hearted    fellow,   a 
quake-breech,  without  boldnesse,  spirit,  wit;  a  sot. 
U'ithal. 

Quake -grass  (kwak'gras),  n.  Same  as 
Quaking-grass. 

Quaker  (kwak'er),  n.  1.  One  that  quakes;  but 
usually  applied  to  one  of  the  religious  sect 
called  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  name 
Quakers  was  given  in  reproach,  but  it  was 
never  adopted  by  the  Society.  See  Society 
of  Friends  under  FRIEND. 

Quakers  {that  like  lanterns  bear 
Their  lights  within  them)  will  not  swear. 

Hudibras. 
2.  A  quaker-gun. 

Quakeress  (kwak'er-es),  n.  A  female  Quaker. 
Marry  at. 

Quaker-gun  (kwak'er-gun),  71.  An  imitation 
of  a  gun  fashioned  in  wood  placed  in  the 
port-hole  of  a  ship  or  embrasure  of  a  fort- 
ress for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy: 
so  called  from  its  inoffensive  character  and 
its  silence. 

Quakeringlyt  (kwak  'er-  ing  -li),  adv.  In  a 
quaking  manner;  quakingly.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Quakerish  (kwak'er-ish),  a.  Relating  to 
or  resembling  Quakers. 

Quakerism  (kwak'er-izm),  n.  The  peculiar 
manners,  tenets,  or  worship  of  the  Quakers. 

As  a  system  Quakerism  must  be  regarded  as 
essentially  defective.  It  mutilates  life  instead  of 
consecrating  it  as  a  whole.  Poetry,  art,  music,  all 
the  changeful  lesser  lights  of  life,  are  blotted  out  in 
its  soft  drab  shadow.  Afacntiilan's  Afag. 

Quakerly  (kwak'er-li),  a.  Resembling 
or  characteristic  of  Quakers. 

Quaker  s-and-Snakers(k  wak'erz-and-sh  ak- 
£rz ),  n.  A  British  quaking-grass,  Briza 
media.  It  is  a  prevailing  grass  on  some  good 
permanent  pastures.  See  BRIZA. 

Quakeryt  (kwak'er-i),  n.  Quakerism.  Hally- 
well. 

Quake-tail  (kwak'talj,  n.  The  yellow  wag- 
tail: so  named  from  its  habit  of  constantly 
moving  its  tail.  [Local.] 

Quakiness  (kwak'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
quaking  or  shaking ;  as,  the  quakiness  of  a 
bog. 

Quaking-grass  (kwak'ing-gras),  n.  A  genus 
of  grasses  (Briza):  so  named  from  their 
spikelets  being  always  in  a  state  of  tremul- 
ous motion,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  the  footstalks  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. See  BRIZA. 

Quakingly  (kwak'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  quaking 
or  trembhng  manner. 

But  never  pen  did  more  quakingly  perform  his  office. 
5t>  P,  Sidney. 

Quaky  (kwak'i),  a.    Characterized  by  or 

prone  to  quaking;  shaky;  as,  a  quaky  bog. 
Qualifiable  (kwol'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 

being  qualified;    that    may  be  abated   or 

modified. 
Qualification  ( kwol'i-fi-ka"shon ),  n.    [  Fr. 

See  QrAi.iFY.]    1.  The  act  of  qualifying,  or 
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QUALmCATIVE 


QUANTIFICATION 


the  state  of  licinu  qualified;  adaptation; 
fline-H.  -2.  That  whkh  qualifies  or  flu  any 
penoD  or  thing  for  any  use  or  purpose,  at  a 
place,  an  olBce,  an  employment ;  any  natu- 
ral or  acquired  quality,  property  or  poMe*- 
aion  which  secures  a  right  to  exercise  any 
function,  privilege,  Ac. ;  legal  power;  abil- 
ity;  at,  the  qualification  of  an  elector. 
'Necessary  qualifications  for  preferment' 

Then  to  oo  fualijl <•/»»»  lor  rovemment  but  vir 
ttie  and  wiadon.  actual  of  presumptive.  Kurt,. 

In  many  case*,  loo,  the  choke  of  the  government 
n  pmeticilr  limited  to  person*  having  the  requisite 
profesuuaal  qualtfcatumt.  StrG.  C.  Leva. 

t.  A  qualifying  or  extenuating  circumstance 
luoiliflcation;  restriction;  limitation;  hence, 
an  abatement:  a  diminution ;  as,  to  assert 
something  without  any  qualification.  'A 
qualification  of  a  statement.'  Raleigh. 
4.1  Appeasement 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny; 
whose  qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste 
again  but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  Sh.i*. 

Qualiflcative  (kwol'I-fl-kat-iv),  a.  Serving 
ur  having  the  power  to  qualify  or  modify. 

Quallflcative  (kwiiri-tl-kat-iv),  n.  That 
which  serves  to  qualify,  modify,  or  limit;  a 
qualifying  term,  clause,  or  statement. 

Adjectives  or  qualtfcahvei  disappear  last,  am' 


'erything  disappears  with  them,  because  we  cannot 
have  an  idea  of  a  thing  independently  of  its  qualities. 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslffni. 

Quallflcator  (  kwol'I-fl-lcat-er),  n.  In  Ram. 
Cath  ecdes.  court*,  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  examine  and  prepare  causes  for 
trial. 

Qualified  Ocwol'l-fTd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having 
a  qualification  ;  fitted  by  accomplishments 
or  endowments;  furnished  with  any  legal 
power  or  capacity  ;  as,  a  person  sufficiently 
qualified  to  hold  an  appointment;  a  quali- 

fied elector. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for  I  am  qualified 
in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence.  Shalt. 

2.  Accompanied  with  some  limitation  or 
modification;  modified;  limited;  as,  a  qua- 
lified statement  ;  qualified  admiration.  — 
3  i'cflet  applied  to  a  person  enabled  to 
hold  two  benefices.  —  Qualified  fee.  In  law, 
a  base  fee  See  under  BASE.  —  Qualified 
oath,  in  Scott  law,  the  oath  of  a  party  on 
a  reference  where  circumstances  are  stated 
which  most  necessarily  be  token  as  part  of 
the  oath,  and  which  therefore  qualify  the 
admission  or  denial.—  Qualified  property,  a 
limited  right  of  ownership;  as,  (a)  snch 
right  as  a  man  has  in  wild  animals  which  he 
hai  reclaimed.  (6)  Such  right  as  a  bailee 
has  in  the  chattel  transferred  to  him  by  the 
bailment 

Quallfiedly  (kwol'l-fld-li).  adv.  In  a  quali- 
fied manner;  with  qualification  or  limita- 
tion. 

Qualifiedness  (Hwol'i-fld  nes),  ».  The  state 
of  being  qualified  or  fitted. 

Qualifier  (kwol'i-fl-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  qualifies;  that  which  modifies,  re- 
duces, tempers,  or  restrain?. 

Qualify  (kwol'i-fn  r.(.  pret    *  pp.  7""'f- 

fied;  ppr.  qualifying  (  Kr.  qualifier;  L.L. 
qnalificjre-L.  qitala,  such,  and  facia,  to 
make.)  I.  To  make  such  as  Is  required;  to 
fit  for  any  place,  office,  ur  occupation-  to 
furnish  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  other 
accomplishment  necessary  for  a  purpose- 
as  to  qualify  a  man  for  a  Judge,  for  a  min- 
ister of  state  or  of  the  gospel,  for  a  general 
or  admiral. 

I   bequeath  Mr.  John  Whiiew»y  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  In  order  to  «-»,i/i/>.hini  for  a  surgeon. 

i  To  make  legally  capable;  to  furnish*  with 
legal  power  or  capacity;  as,  to  qualify  per- 
sons for  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 

He  had  qualified  himself  for  municipal  office  by 
taking  the  oaths.  S«m«/«v.  ' 

5.  To  narrow,  limit,  or  modify;  tn  restrict- 
to  limit  by  exceptions;  as,  to  qualify  a  state- 
ment or  expression  ;  to  qualify  the  sense 
of  words  or  phrases.  -4.  To  moderate;  to 
abate;  to  soften:  to  diminish;  to  assuage 
as,  to  qualify  the  rigour  of  a  statute. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  lire. 
But  qualr/y  the  Kres  extreme  rage.          sltai. 

6.  To  modify  the  quality  or  strength  of;  to 
.lil.it,'  or  otherwise  flt  for  taste;   as    to 
qualify  liquors. 


™  •'••• 

:  I  should  like  to  qualify  It'  D,,ten, 

I  To  temper;  to  regulate;  to  vary. 

It  hath  no  larrni  nor  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound. 
Sir  T. 


SIS.  To  flt.  equip,  prepare,  adapt,  capaci- 
tate, modify,  restrict,  restrain,  abate,  soften, 
diminish,  moderate,  assuage,  temper,  re- 
duce. 

Qualify  (kwol'i-fT),  ».t  1.  To  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  rendering  one's  self  capable  of 
holding  any  office  or  enjoying  any  privilege; 
to  establish  a  claim  or  right  to  exercise  any 
function:  followed  by  for;  as,  to  qualify 
for  a  juror  or  for  a  justice  of  the  peace;  to 
qualify  f0*  a  parliamentary  elector. — 2.  In 
the  United  States,  to  swear  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office;  and  hence,  to  make 
oath  to  any  fact ;  as,  I  am  ready  to  qualify 
to  what  I  have  asserted.  Bartlett. 

Qualitative  (kwol'i-ta-tlv),  a.  Pertaining 
to  quality;  estimable  according  to  quality.— 
Qtialitative  analysis,  in  chem  see  ANALYSIS. 

Qualified  (kwol'i-tid),  a.  Disposed  as  to 
qualities  or  passions ;  furnished  with  quali- 
ties; endowed.  'He  was  well  qualitied.' 
Chapman. 

Quality  (kwol'l-ti),  n.  [Fr.  qualite,  from  L. 
ilHii/itiix.  a  quality  or  property,  from  qualii, 
of  what  sort,  such.]  1.  The  condition  of 
being  such  or  such;  nature,  relatively  con- 
sidered ;  as,  the  quality  of  an  action,  in  re- 
gard to  right  a  i  id  wrong. 

Other  creatures  have  not  judgment  to  examine  the 
quality  of  that  which  is  done  by  them.  lleokcr. 

2.  That  which  makes  or  helps  to  make  any- 
thing such  as  it  is;  what  i>  characteristic  of 
a  thing  or  person;  a  distinguishing  property, 
characteristic,  or  attribute ;  a  property ;  a 
trait  '  All  the  qualities  that  man  loves  wo- 
man for.'  Shak.  Qualities  in  metaphysics  are 
often  spoken  of  as  natural  or  accidental; 
thus,  figure  and  dimension  are  the  natural 
qualities  of  solids;  but  a  particular  figure,  as 
a  cube,  a  square,  or  a  sphere,  is  an  accidental 
or  adventitious  quality.  Primary  or  essential 
qualities  are  such  as  are  inseparable  from 
the  substance,  as  thought  from  mind,  or 
extension  from  matter.  Secondary  or  non- 
essential  qualities  are  such  as  we  can  separate 
in  conception  from  the  substance,  as  pas- 
sionateness  or  mildness  from  mind,  or  heat 
or  cold  from  matter.  Sensible  qualities 
are  such  as  are  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  colour  of  cloth,  the 
taste  of  salt  or  sugar,  <fcc. — Occult  qualities. 
See  OCCULT.— 3.  Specifically,  virtue  or  par- 
ticular power  of  producing  certain  effects; 
as,  the  qualities  of  plants  or  medicines.  '  The 
burning  quality  of  that  fell  poison.'  Shak. 

4.  Particular  condition;  disposition;  tem- 
per; moral  characteristic,  good  or  bad. 

You  must  now  speak  Sir  John  FalstafT  fair; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality.   Shak. 
To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.  Shak. 

5.  Special  or  temporary  character  or  part ; 
assumed  rank  or  position.    '  In  the  quality 
of  standers-by. '    Swift.     '  In  quality  of  an 
antiquary.'     Gray.— 6.  Comparative  rank; 
condition  in  relation  to  others ;  as,  people 
of  every  quality.      'Where  qualities  were 
level.'    Shak. 

We  obtained  acquaintance  with  many  citizens  not 
of  the  mealiest  quality.  Bacon. 

7.  Superior  rank;  superiority  of  birth  or 
station ;  high  rank ;  as,  persons  of  quality ; 
ladies  of  quality.  •  Gentlemen  of  blood 
and  quality.'  Shak.— The  quality,  persons 
of  high  rank,  collectively. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in  my 
feathers,  that  tile  quality  may  see  how  pretty  they 
will  look  in  their  travelling  h 


ay  se 
abits. 


8.  t  A  state  of   affairs   producing   certain 
effects;  occasion;  cause. 

Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Timon's  furyr  Shak. 

9.  t  Acquirement;  accomplishment.    'Those 
qualities  of  horsemanship,    dancing,   and 
fencing.'    Clarendon. 

She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water  spaniel.  Sftak. 

10.  t  Profession  ;  occupation  ;  hence,  frater- 
nity. 

A  man  of  such  perfection 
As  we  in  our  quality  much  want.  Shak. 

He  is  a  gentleman. 
For  so  his  quality  (of  a  musician)  speaks  him. 

-(fiiality  of  ettate,  in  law,  the  rnanneMn 
which  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  is  to  be 
«*>cl»»«l  during  the  time  which  the  right 
of  enjoyment  continues. 
Quality  -binding  (  kwol  'I  -  ti  -  bind  -  Ing),  n. 
A  kind  of  worsted  tape  used  in  Scotland  for 
binding  the  borders  of  carpets  and  the  like. 

oMtwWndj. 

Qualm  (kwam),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ewealm,  pesti- 
lence, destruction,  death  ;  cog.  D.  kwalm, 
Dun.  qvalm,  qualm,  vapour,  smoke;  O.H  O 


qualm,  death,  ruin ;  from  root  of  quell,  quail  i 

1.  A  sudden  attack  of  illness;  a  turn  of  faint- 
ness  or  suffering ;  a  throe  or  throb  of  pain 

1  Qualms  of  heart-sick  agony.'    i! 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes. 

2.  Especially,  a  sudden  flt  or  seizure  of  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach;  a  sensation  of  nausea 

For  who,  without  a  qualm,  have  ever  lonk'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'dr 

Rorcoinmon. 

3.  A  scruple  or  twinge  of  conscience ;  com- 
punction; uneasiness. 

f^qualm  of  conscience  bringsmebackag-aln.  Drytte*. 
Many  a  qualm  of  care  his  rising  hopes  destroy.  Beattit 

Qualme.t  n.  The  cry  of  a  raven.  Chaucer 
Qualmlret  (kwal'mir),  n.  Quagmire 

quavemire.    'Puddelsand  qualimns '   Bv 

Gardner. 
Qualmish (kwam'ish), a.  [SeeQruLM.]  Sick 

at  the  stomach;  inclined  to  vomit;  affected 

with  nausea  or  sickly  languor. 

I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek.          SAaJk. 

Qualmishly  (kwani'ish-U),  adv.  In  a 
qualmish  manner. 

Qualmishness  (kwam'ish-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  !>eing  qualmish ;  nausea. 

Quamash  (kwam 'ash),  n.  The  North 
American  name  of  an  eatable  bulb  (Co- 
maggia  ettculenta).  These  bulbs  are  much 
eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  are  prepared  liv 
baking  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  then 
pounding  and  drying  them  into  cakes  for 
future  use.  The  plant  from  which  they  are 
derived  belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Liliace*. 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  European  squill' 
Written  also  Commas. 

Quamocllt  (kwa'mo-klit),  n.  [Or.  kyamot.t, 
Kidney,  and  klitos,  climbing,  sloping,  low. 
from  klino,  to  bend,  to  slope.]  A  genus  of 
climbing  ornamental  plants,  nat  order  Con- 
volvulaceae,  chiefly  found  In  the  hot  parts 
of  America,  but  some  species  are  indigenous 
both  in  India  and  China. 

Quandang  (kwan'dang),  n.  The  edible  fruit 
of  Santalum.  acumitiatum,  a  species  of  san- 
dalwort.  Treat,  of  Hot. 

Quandary  (kwon'da-ri  or  kwon-da'ri),  n. 
[Usually  derived  from  Fr.  Qu'en  dirai-je! 
what  can  I  say  of  it?  Skeat,  however,  thinks 
that  it  is  almost  certainly  a  corruption  of 
old  wandreth,  an  evil  plight,  peril,  adver- 
sity; but  the  change  of  form  and  sound  re- 
quired seems  too  violent,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  original  pronunciation 
would  appear  to  have  been  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  and  not  on  the  first  syllable.) 
A  state  of  difficulty  or  perplexity:  a  state  of 
uncertainty  or  hesitation ;  a  pickle ;  a  pre- 
dicament 

That  much  I  fear  forsaking  of  my  diet 
•     Will  bring  me  presently  to  that  quandary 
1  shall  bid  all  adieu.  Btau.fr  Ft. 

Quandary  (kwon'da-ri  or  kwon-da'ri),  «.t 
pret.  &  pp.  quandaried;  ppr.  quandaryinf 
To  put  into  a  quandary;  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  uncertainty  or  difficulty. 

Methinks  I  am  quandary'd,  like  one  going  with  a 
party  to  discover  the  enemy's  camp,  but  had  lost  his 
guide  upon  the  mountains.  Otn-ay. 

Quannet  (kwan'et),  ».  A  kind  of  file,  espe- 
cially used  for  scraping  zinc  plates  for  the 
process  denominated  anastatic  printing 
Ure. 

Quant  (kwant),  n.  [Probably  same  as  kent, 
a  pole  for  leaping.]  A  pole,  used  by  barge- 
men, with  a  flat  board  or  cap  at  one  end  to 
prevent  penetration  of  the  mud:  also,  a 
jumping-pole,  similarly  fitted,  used  in  fenny 
places.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  cap. 

Quantlc  (kwon'tik),  n.  (I.  quantui,  how 
much.]  In  math,  a  rational  integral  homo- 
geneous function  of  two  or  more  variables. 
They  are  classified  according  to  their  dimen- 
sions, as  uuadric.  cubic,  quartic,  quintic, 
&c.,  denoting  qualities  of  the  second,  thin), 
fourth,  fifth,  Ac.,  degrees.  They  are  further 
distinguished  as  binary,  ternary,  quater- 
nary, &c.,  according  as  they  contain  two, 
three,  four,  Ac. ,  variables. 

Quantification  (kwmi'ti  fl-ka"shon).  n.  Th<- 
act  or  process  of  quantifying;  the  process  b> 
which  anything  is  quantified;  the  act  - 
termining  the  quantity  or  amount : 
especially  a  term  in  logic;  as,  the  qua  < 
cation  of  the  predicate. 

Both  of  these  words  (quantification  and  quantify) 
have  of  late  taken  prominence  in  logic,  it  i: 

'    '         Dedicate  as  well  as 
a  syllogism,  i.«.  in- 


been  proposed  to  quantify  the  predicate  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  the  propositions  of  a  s 


stead  ot  writing  as  at  present 
All  A  is  H. 
Some  A  is  B, 

to  write 

All  (or  some}  A  is  all  (or  tome}  B. 


ate.  fir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin:      nfite,  not,  miive:       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abuno;      J,  8c.  f«». 
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The  quantification  of  the  predicate  belongs  in 
part  to  Sir  William  Hamilton;  viz.,  in  its  extension 
to  negative  propositions.  De  Quincey. 

Quantify  (kwon'ti-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  quan- 
tified; ppr.  quantifying.  [L.  quantus,  how 
much,  and/acto,  to  make.]  To  determine 
the  quantity  of;  to  modify  or  qualify  with 
regard  to  quantity;  to  mark  with  the  sign 
of  quantity:  more  especially  a  term  in  logic. 

Quantitative  (kwon'ti-ta-tiv),a.  [See  QUAN- 
TITY.] 1.  Estimable  according  to  quantity. 
Jer.  Taylor.- -2.  Relating  or  having  regard 
to  quantity.  'Quantitative  correlations.' 
H.  Spencer.— Quantitative  analysis.inchem. 
see  ANALYSIS. 

Quantitatively  (kwon'ti-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a  quantitative  manner. 

Quantitive  (kwon'ti-tiv),  a.  Estimable  ac- 
cording to  quantity ;  quantitative.  Sir  K. 
Digby. 

Quantitively  (kwon'ti-tiv-li),  ado.  So  as  to 
be  measured  by  quantity;  quantitatively. 

Quantity  (kwon'ti-ti),  n.     [Fr.  quantite,  I. 

:uantitas,  quantity,  extent,  from  quantus, 
ow  great,  from  quam,  to  what  a  degree.] 
1.  That  property  in  virtue  of  which  a  thing 
is  measurable;  greatness;  extent;  measure; 
size. 

Quantify  ought  to  be  defined,  what  may  be  mea- 
sured. Those  who  have  denned  quantity  to  be 
•whatever  is  capable  of  more  or  less,  have  given  too 
wide  a  notion  of  it,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  has  led 
some  persons  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to 
subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Pain  and  pleasure 
admit  of  various  degrees,  but  who  can  pretend  to 
measure  themt  .  .  .  There  are  some  quantities 
which  may  be  called  proper,  and  others  improper. 
.  .  .  That/ru/fr/y  is  quantity  which  is  measured  by 
its  own  kind,  or  which,  of  its  own  nature,  is  capable 
of  being  doubled  or  tripled,  without  taking  in  any 
quantity  of  a  different  kind  as  a  measure  of  it.  Im- 
proper quantity  is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
'its  o-wn  kind,  but  to  which  we  assign  a  measure  by 
the  means  of  some  proper  quantity  that  is  related  to 
it.  Thus  velocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  by 
itself,  cannot  be  measured  (we  measure  it  by  the 
space  passed  in  a  given  time).  Reid. 

Quantity  is  distinguished  into  continued 
and  discrete.  See  under  DISCRETE.— 2.  Any 
amount,  bulk,  or  aggregate  in  a  concrete 
sense;  as,  a  quantity  of  earth,  a  quantity 
of  water,  a  quantity  of  air,  of  light,  of 
heat,  of  iron,  of  wood,  of  timber,  of  corn,  of 
paper.  But  we  do  not  say,  a  quantity  of 
men,  or  of  horses,  or  of  houses;  for  as  these 
are  considered  as  separate  individuals  or 
beings,  we  call  an  assemblage  of  them,  a 
number  or  multitude.  Hence,  often  a  large 
or  considerable  amount;  a  large  bulk  or 
sum.  'Warm  antiscorbutical  plants  taken 
in  quantities.'  Arbuthnot.  'The  quantity 
of  extensive  and  curious  information  which 
he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of 
desultory  but  not  unprofitable  study.'  Mac- 
wlay.— 3.1  A  portion  or  part,  especially  a 
small  portion;  anything  very  little  or  dimin- 
utive. 

Away  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant. 

Shaft, 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life  T  Skak. 

4.  t  Proportion;  correspondent  degree. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity.     Shak. 

5.  In  math,  anything  which  can  be  multi- 
plied, divided,  or  measured ;  anything  to 
which  mathematical  processes  are  applic- 
able.   In  algebra,  quantities  are  known  and 
unknown.     Known  quantities  are  usually 
represented  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, as  a,  b,  c,  and  unknown  quantities  are 
expressed  by  the  last  letters,  x,  y,  z,  &c. 
Letters  thus  used  to  represent  quantities 
are  themselves  called  quantities.    A  simple 
quantity  is  expressed  by  one  term,  as  +  a, 
or— abc;  a  compound  is  expressed  by  more 
terms  than  one,   connected  by  the  signs 
-f  plus,  or  —  minus,  as  a  +  b,  or  a-b+c. 
Quantities  which  have  the  sign  +  prefixed 
are  called   positive   or   affirmative;   those 
which  have  the  sign  —  prefixed  are  called 
negative.     Similar  quantities  are  such  as 
consist  of  the  same  letters,  and  the  same 
powers  of  the  letters,  as  abc,  -  3  abc,  +Qabc, 
—  9  abc.     Unlike  or  dissimilar  quantities 
are  those  which  consist  of  different  com- 
binations of  letters,  as  ab,  ab\  3  abc,  4  xy, 
&c.~Constant  and  variable  quantities.   See 
under  CONSTANT,  a.,  and  also  Variation  of 
constants  under  CONSTANT,  n.  — Real  quan- 
tities, those  which  do  not  involve  any  opera- 
tion impossible  to  be  performed,  such  as 
the  extraction  of  an  even  root  of  a  negative 
quantity. — Imaginary  quantity.   See  under 
IMAGINARY.—  Rational  and  irrational  quan- 
tities.   See  under  RATIONAL.  — 6.  In  gram. 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  or  the  time  in 


which  it  is  pronounced  ;  the  metrical  value 
of  syllables  as  regards  length  or  weight 
in  pronunciation;  as,  in  Latin  poetry  quan- 
tity and  not  accent  regulates  the  measure. 

All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catullus, 

All  in  quantity  careful  of  my  motion.      Tenttyron, 

7.  In  logic,  a  category,  universal,  or  predi- 
cament ;  a  general  conception ;  also,  the 
extent  in  which  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
is  taken,  whether  to  stand  for  the  whole,  or 
only  a  part  of  its  significates. 

Another  division  of  propositions  is  according  to 
their  quantity  [or  extent).  If  the  predicate  is  said 
of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  the  proposition  is  uni- 
versal. If  of  part  of  it  only,  the  proposition  isftrr- 
ticular  (or  partial);  e.p.  'Britain  is  an  island;  'all 
tyrants  are  miserable;  'no  miser  is  rich,'  are  uni- 
versal propositions,  and  their  subjects  are  therefore 
said  to  be  distributed,  being  understood  to  stand, 
each  for  the  whole  of  its  significates ;  but  '  some 
islands  are  fertile ; '  'all  tyrants  are  not  assassinated,' 
are  particular,  and  their  subjects  consequently  not 
distribitted,  being  taken  to  stand  for  a  fart  only  of 
their  significates.  Whatety. 

—Quantity  of  estate,  in  law,  the  time  during 
which  the  right  of  enjoyment  of  an  estate 
continues.—  Quantity  of  matter,  in  a  body,  is 
the  measure  arising  from  the  joint  consider- 
ation of  its  magnitude  and  density.  Or  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  proportional 
to  the  magnitude  and  density  of  the  body 
conjointly,  and  is  measured  by  its  absolute 
weight.  See  MASS.  —  Quantity  of  motion, 
in  a  body,  is  used  synonymously  with  mo- 
mentum to  denote  the  product  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  moving  body  by  its 
velocity.— Quantity  and  tantity,  terms  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Human  Mind,  as  correlative;  the  Latin 
term,  quantus,  how  much,  being  answered 
by  tantus,  so  much. 

Quantivalence  (kwon-tiv'a-lens),  n.  [L. 
quantus,  how  much,  and  valeo,  to  have 
power,  to  be  strong.]  In  chem.  the  com- 
bination of  elements  in  multiple  propor- 
tions. See  extract. 

The  doctrine  of  quanti-valence  is,  in  strictness, 
only  applicable  in  the  case  of  gaseous  elements  and 
compounds,  bodies  whose  molecular  weight  can  be 
estimated  by  their  vapours  obeying  Avogadro's  law 
of  volumes,  viz.,  that  the  molecule  of  an  element  or 
Compound  is  that  weight  of  the  body  which  occupies 
in  the  gaseous  state  the  volume  of  hydrogen  gas 
weighing  2,  the  quantivaltnce  of  an  element  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
of  chlorine,  or  other  distinctly  monad  element  or  ra- 
dical, which  it  may  be  able  to  take  up  in  this  molecu- 
lar volume.  By  an  extension  of  this  reasoning,  we 
term  potassium  a  monad  and  barium  a  dyad  metal, 
because  we  find  that  they  each  form  only  one  com- 
pound with  chlorine,  potassium  combining  with  one 
atom  and  barium  with  two.  Nature. 

Quantum  (kwan'tum),  n.  [L.]  A  quan- 
tity; an  amount.  '  Without  authenticating 
the  value  or  the  quantum-  of  the  charges.' 
Burke. — Quantum  meruit,  as  much  as  he 
has  deserved.  In  law,  an  action  grounded 
on  a  promise  that  the  defendant  would  pay 
to  the  plaintiff  for  his  service  as  much  as  he 
should  deserve.— Quantum  siiflicit  or  quan- 
tum, suff.,  sufficient;  as  much  as  is  needed. 
— Quantum  valebat,  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 
In  law,  a  phrase  applied  to  an  action  now 
abolished  on  an  implied  promise  to  pay  for 
goods  sold  as  much  as  they  were  worth. 

Quap.t  Quappe.t  v.i.  [See  QUOB.]  To 
quaver;  to  shake;  to  tremble.  Chaucer. 

Quaqua  versa!  ( kwa-kwa-ver'sal ),  a.  [L. 
quaqud,  on  every  side,  and  versus,  inclined, 
from  verto,  to  turn.]  Inclined  towardsevery 
side;  facing  all  ways:  in  geol.  a  term  applied 
to  strata  (or  their  inclination)  inclined  so  as 
to  face  all  sides. 

Quart  (kwor),  n.     A  quarry.     B.  Jonson. 

Quarantine  (kwor' an -tin),  n.  [O.  Fr.  quar- 
antaine,  It.  quarantana,  a  space  of  forty 
days,  from  quaranta,  contr.  from  L.  quad- 
raginta,  forty, from  quatwor,  four.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, the  space  of  forty  days :  applied  to 
the  season  of  Lent.— 2.  The  term,  originally 
of  forty  days,  but  now  of  undetermined 
length,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  during  which  a  ship  arriving  in  port 
ami  suspected  of  being  infected  with  a  ma- 
lignant, contagious  disease,  is  obliged  to 
forbear  all  intercourse  with  the  place  where 
she  arrives.  Hence— 3.  Restraint  of  inter- 
course to  which  a  ship  is  subjected,  on  the 
presumption  thatshe  may  be  infected,  either 
for  forty  days  or  for  any  other  limited 
term;  as,  to  undergo  quarantine.  —4.  In  laic, 
the  period  of  forty  days,  during  which  the 
widow  of  a  man  dying  seized  of  land  had 
the  privilege  of  remaining  in  her  husband's 
capital  mansion-house,  and  during  which 
time  her  dower  was  to  be  assigned. 

Quarantine  (kwor'au-tln),  v.t.  pret.  «fc  pp. 
quarantined;  ppr.  quarantining.  To  put 


under  quarantine;  to  prohibit  from  inter- 
course with  the  shore;  to  compel  to  remain 
at  a  distance  from  shore  for  forty  days,  or 
for  other  limited  period,  on  account  of  real 
or  supposed  infection:  applied  to  ships  or 
to  persons  and  goods. 

iuarel.t  «-.  A  kind  of  arrow.  Chaucer,  See 
QUARREL. 

Quarelet,  Quarrelet  (kwor'el-et),  n.  [Dim. 
of  quarrel,  a  bolt,  <fcc.]  A  small  square  or 
diamond-shaped  piece;  a  small  lozenge. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow  and  where? 

Then  spoke  I  to  my  girl, 
To  part  her  lips,  and  showed  them  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl.  Herrick. 

Quarrel  (kwor'el),  n.  [O.E.  querele,  from 
O.Fr.  querele,  Fr.querelle,  a  quarrel,  wrang- 
ling, from  L.  querela,  a  complaint,  from 
queror,  to  complain  (whence  querulous). 
The  root  is  the  same  as  in  cry.]  1.  A  brawl; 
a  petty  tight  or  scuffle;  an  angry  dispute;  a 
wrangle;  an  altercation;  a  feud. 

Let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour.    Skak, 
On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate.    Drydeti. 

2.  A  breach  of  friendship  or  concord ;  open 
variance  between  parties.  — 3.  Cause,  occa- 
sion, or  motive  of  dispute,  contention,  or 
debate;  the  basis  or  ground  of  being  at  vari- 
ance with  another;  hence,  the  cause  or  side 
of  a  certain  party  at  variance.    '  To  fight  in 
quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.'   Shak. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him. 
Holingshed. 

The  king's  quarrel  is  honourable.        ShaA. 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 

w*. 

4.  Objection;  ill-will,  or  reason  to  complain; 
ground  of  objection. 

I  have  no  quarrel  to  the  practice.         Felton, 
Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him.     Mark  vi.  19. 

5.t  Earnest  desire  or  longing.  Holland. — 
6.t  In  In u;  mi  action  real  or  personal.— SYN. 
Brawl,  broil,  squabble,  affray,  feud,  tumult, 
contest,  dispute,  altercation,  contention. 
Quarrel  (kwor'el),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  quarrelled; 
ppr.  quarrelling.  [Fr.  quereller.  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  dispute  violently  or  with  loud 
and  angry  words;  to  wrangle;  to  scuffle;  to 
contend ;  to  squabble :  used  of  two  persons 
or  of  a  small  number.— 2.  To  fall  out;  to 
pick  a  quarrel ;  to  get  into  hostilities ;  to 
come  to  loggerheads. 

0  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book.     Shak. 
Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and  lust. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  To  find  fault;  to  cavil. 

I  will  uot  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

Roscotninon . 

4.t  To  disagree;  to  be  incongruous  or  incom- 
patible; not  to  be  in  accordance  in  form  or 
essence. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarr'lling  kind. 
The  forepart  lion,  and  a  snake  bcnind,       ttrzv/ey. 

Quarrel  (kwor'el),  v.t.  l.t  To  quarrel  with. 
'How  that  I  had  quarrell'd  my  brother  pur- 
posely.' B.  Jonson.— 2.  To  find  fault  with; 
to  challenge;  to  reprove,  as  a  fault,  error, 
and  the  like.  [Scotch.] 

1  hope  you  will  not  quarrel  the  words,  for  they  are 
all  Virgil's.  Ruddiman. 

3.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel ;  as,  to  quarrel  a 
man  out  of  his  estate  or  rights. 
Quarrel  (kwor'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  quarrel,  later 
quarreau,  Mod.  Fr.  carreau,  a  bolt  or  quar- 
rel, dim.  of  L.  quadntm,  something  square, 
from  quatuor,  four.]  1.  A  bolt  or 
dart  to  be  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  or 
thrown  from  an  engine  or  catapult, 
especially  one  with  a  square  head 
and  pyramidal  point.  'Twang'd 
the  string,  outflew  the  quarrel 
long.'  Fairfax.— 2. A paneof glass, 
or  a  lozenge-shaped  pane  of  glass 
placed  vertically,  and  used  in  lead 
casements;  also,  the  opening  in  the 
window  in  which  the  pane  is  set.— 
3.  A  small  paving  stone  or  tile  of 
the  square  or  lozenge  form. — 4.  An 
instrument  with  a  head  shaped 
like  that  of  the  cross-bow  bolt; 
as,  (a)  a  glazier's  diamond ;  (6)  a 
Quarrel  kind  of  graver ;  (c)  a  stone-mason's 

chisel. 

Quarrellingly  (kwor'el-ing-li),  adv.     In  a 
quarrelling  manner;  contentiously. 
Quarreller  (kwor'el-er),  n.     One  who  quar- 
rels, wrangles,  or  fights.  'He's  a  great  quar- 
reller.'    Skak. 

Quarrellpus,  t  Quarreloust  (kwor'el-usXa. 
Apt  or  disposed  to  quarrel;  petulant;  easily 
provoked  to  enmity  or  contention.  'As 
quarrelous  as  the  weasel.'  Shak. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Men;  th,  £Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Quarrelsome  (kwor'el-sumX  a.    Apt  to 

quarrel;  given  to  brmwU  ana  contention  ; 

Inclined  to  petty  fighting:  easily  Irritated 

..r  provoked  to  contest;  irascible;  choleric; 

petulant 
Quarrelsomely  (kworVl-sum-HX  ado.  In  a 

quarrelsome  manner;  with  a  quarrelsome 

t'-iiiiH-r.  (K'titl.uitly 
Quarrelsomeness  (kworVl-9um-nes),M.  The 

state  uf  being  quarrelsome  ;  disposition  to 

engage  In  contention  and  brawls;  petulance 
Quarrlable  (kwor'i-a-bH  a.  Capable  of 

Ijeliig  quarried.   •  The  arable  aoll,  the  quar- 

riaWi  rock.'    Kinerton. 
Quarrier  (kwort-*rX  n.    One  who  works  in 

a  quarry;  a  quarryman. 
Quarry  (kvn.ri).  n.    (O.E.  mam,  from 

0.  Kr.  quarre,  Mod.  Fr.  curr**,  from  L  quad- 
rum,  something  square.  from  quatuor,  four.  ] 

1.  A  pane  of  glass.—  it  An  arrow  with  a 
square  head.     See  QUARREL.—  &  A  »mall 
iqoare  paving  Bag  or  brick. 

To  be  sun  a  stoat  (loot  was  not  the  pleasantest  to 
dance  on,  but  then,  mow  of  the  dancer*  had  known 
wh.it  it  wu  to  enjoy  a  Christinas  dance  on  kitchen 
f  Harriet.  George  Eliot. 

Quarry*  (kwort),  a.    Quadrate;  square. 
Quarry  (kwort),  n.  (O.  K.  quarrere,  quarere, 
from  O.Fr.  quarriere,  Mod.  Kr.  carrifre,  a 

Glace  where  atones  are  hewn  for  building, 
t.  a  place  where  they  are  squared,  from 
L.L.  quadraria,  from  L.  i/uadro,  to  square. 
See  QUAUKAXT,  Ac.)  A  place,  cavern,  or 
pit  where  atones  are  dug  from  the  earth,  or 
separated,  as  by  blasting  with  gunpowder, 
from  a  large  mass  of  rocks.  The  word  mine 
Is  generally  applied  to  the  pit  from  which 
are  taken  metal*  and  coals  ;  from  quarries 
are  taken  stones  for  building,  as  marble, 
freestone,  slate,  A  < 

Quarry  (kwort),  e  t.  pret.  &  pp.  quarried; 
ppr.  qnarryiny.  To  dig  or  take  from  a 
quarry;  as,  to  quarry  marble. 

Quarry  (kwort).  n.  [O.Fr.  carte,  ft.  etiree. 
tlie  portion  of  the  beast  given  to  the  dogs, 
from  L  L.  corata,  the  heart  and  connected 
parts,  the  pluck,  from  L.  ear,  the  heart  ) 
1.  In  tiKtttnnt,  (a)  a  part  of  the  entrails  of 
the  beast  taken  given  to  the  dogs.  (>)  A 
heapof  game  killed.—  2.  Any  animal  pursued 
for  prey;  the  game  which  a  hawk  or  hound 
pursues;  game;  prey;  object  of  chase  or  pur- 
suit In  general 

The  dajr  was  now  well  advanced,  and  the  Flemish 
capuin  had  tome  fears,  that  notwithstanding  his 
speeil.  the  quarry  had  escaped  him.  Prttcott. 

Quarry  »  (kwort),  r  .i.  To  prey  upon,  as  a 
vulture  or  harpy. 

Like  the  vulture  that  is  day  and  night  quarrvinr 
upon  Prometheus's  liver.  L'  Estrange. 

Quarry  t  (kwort),  D.(.   To  provide  with  prey. 

Now  I  am  bravely  quarried.         Bfan.  cV  /•"/. 

Quarryman  (kwort-man),  n.    A  man  who 

is  occupied  in  quarrying  stones. 
Quarry-slave  (kwnrt.slav),  n.  A  slave  com- 

pelled to  work  in  a  quarry. 

Thou  jo  not.  like  the  quarry  ,  km  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon.  Bryant. 

Quarry-water  (kwort-w».ter),n  The  water 
contained  in  the  substance  of  a  stone  newly 
quarried,  but  which  becomes  evaporated  as 
the  stone  Is  exposed  to  the  air,  leaving  in 
the  minute  pores  the  mineral  matter  It  held 
In  solution.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  this 
water,  stones,  whether  stratified  or  unstratl- 
Bed,  are  more  easily  wrought  when  newly 

Quart  (kwart),  n  (Fr.  quarte;  lit  a  fourth 
part,  from  L  quartut.  the  fourth,  from  otio- 
fiior,  four.  )  1.  1  The  fourth  part  or  division- 
a  quarter. 

And  Camber  did  pouene  the  westerne  auarl. 

*.  The  fourth  part  of  an  imperial  'gallon  • 
two  pints,  equal  to  88-3185  cubic  Inches' 
The  old  English  quart  for  wine  and  spirits 
contained  67  75  cubic  Inches;  that  for  beer 
and  ale,  70  6  cubic  Inches;  and  that  for  dry 
measure.  67-!  cubic  Inches  nearly.  -3.  A  ves- 
sel  containing  the  fourth  of  a  gallon.  - 
4.  (pron.  kart.)  A  sequence  of  four  cards  in 
the  (fame  of  piquet 

Quartan  (kwar-tan),  o.    (L  quartanut.  the 

fourth  I    Designating  the  fourth;  oemrtoe 

fourth  day;  as,  a  quartan  ague  or 

Quartan  (kwaftan),  n.    1.  An  Intermitting 

ithat  occurs  everjr  fourth  day,  or  with 

Intermissions  of  seventy-two  hours.—  2.  A 


'ahon).n.  Ine*«n.,nd 
ing  of  one  part  of  gold  that 


is  to  be  refined  with  three  parts  of  silver,  sc 
that  the  gold  shall  constitute  one  quarte; 
of  the  whole,  and  thereby  have  its  particlei 
so  far  separated  as  to  be  able  to  protect  the 
other  metals  originally  associated  with  it 
such  as  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  etc.,  fron 
the  action  of  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acit 
employed  in  the  parting  process,  l.'re. 

Quart-bottle  ( kwart-bot-1 ),  n.  A  bottle 
nominally  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a 
gallon,  that  is,  two  pints,  but  the  ordinary 
quart-bottle  of  the  shops  seldom  contain! 
more  than  the  sixth  part  of  a  gallon,  and 
often  even  less. 

Quart-d'ecu.t  Quardecut  (kar-de-ku),  n 
An  old  French  coin  equal  to  the  fourth  part 
of  a  crown. 

Sir.  for  a  quart-a'eat  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  o 
his  salvation.  S/iai. 

Quarte  (kart),  ».  One  of  the  four  guards  in 
fencing;  a  corresponding  position  of  the 
body. 

Quarter  (kwar'terX  n.  [O.  Fr.  quarter,  quar- 
tier.  Mod.  Fr.  quartier,  a  quarter,  from  L 
quartarius,  a  fourth  part,  from  quartus, 
fourth,  from  quatuor,  four]  1.  One  of  four 
parts  into  which  anything  is  divided ;  a 
fourth  part  or  portion ;  as,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Hence,  in  speci- 
fic uses,  (a)  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred- 
weight, that  is,  28  Ibs.,  the  hundredweight 
being  equal  to  112  Ibs.  i  M  The  fourth  of  a 
ton  in  weight,  or  8  bushels  of  grain ;  also, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coal,  (c)  ID 
astron.  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period 
or  monthly  revolution;  as,  the  first  Quarter 
after  the  change  or  full,  (d)  One  of  the  four 
parts  into  which  the  horizon  is  supposed  to 
be  divided;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points; 
as,  the  four  quartern  of  the  globe;  but  more 
widely,  any  region  or  point  of  the  compass; 
as,  from  what  quarter  does  the  wind  blow? 
people  thronged  into  the  Continent  from  all 
quarten.  (e)  A  particular  region  of  a  town, 
city,  or  country ;  a  district ;  a  locality ;  as, 
the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris;  the  Jews'  quar- 
ter in  Florence.  (/)  In  nai-iy  the  fourth  part 
of  the  distance  from  one  point  on  the  com- 
pass card  to  another,  being  the  fourth  of  11° 
15',  that  is,  about  2'  4SX.  Called  also  Quarter- 
point,  (g)  The  fourth  part  of  the  year;  spe- 
cifically, in  schools,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
teaching  period  of  the  year,  which  is  gener- 
ally ten  or  eleven  weeks.  (A)  One-fourth  part 
of  the  carcass  of  a  quadruped,  including  a 
limb.  (0  In  her.  one  of  the  divisions  of  a 
shield  when  it  is  divided 
into  four  portions  by 
horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines  meeting  in 
the  fesse  point ;  an  ordi- 
nary occupying  one- 
fourth  of  the  field,  and 
placed  ( unless  other- 
wise directed)  in  the  dex- 
ter chief,  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  (;)  The  piece 
of  leather  in  a  shoe 


Quarter. 


which  forms  the  side  from  the  heel  to  the 
vamp,  (*)  A'aut.  the  part  of  a  vessel's 
side  which  lies  towards  the  stern,  or  the 
part  between  the  aftmost  end  of  the  main- 
chains  and  the  sides  of  the  stern,  where  it 
is  terminated  by  the  quarter-pieces.  (I)  In 
farriery,  that  p  irt  of  a  horse's  foot  between 
the  toe  and  the  heel,  being  the  side  of  the 
coffin ;  a  false-quarter  it  a  cleft  in  the  hoof 
extending  from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe,  or 
from  top  to  bottom.  When  for  any  disorder 
one  of  the  quarters  is  cut  the  horse  is  said 
to  be  quarter-cast,  (in)  In  arch,  a  square 
panel  inclosing  a  quatrefoil  or  other  orna- 
ment; also,  an  upright  post  in  partitions  to 
which  the  laths  are  nailed.  —2.  Proper  posi- 
tion; specific  place;  assigned  or  allotted 
position;  special  location. 

Swift  to  their  several  quanta  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements.  Milton. 

Hence,  specifically,  (a)  naut.  the  post  allot- 
ted to  the  "Hirers  and  men  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  engagement:  generally  in 
the  plural.  ((>)  Place  of  lodging;  temporary 
resiileiu-e;  shelter;  entertainment-  usually 
in  the  plural. 

It  was  high  lime  to  shift  my  quarters.    Spectator. 

(c)  A  station  or  encampment  occupied  by 
troops ;  place  of  lodgment  for  officers  anil 
men :  usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  they  went 
into  winter  quarters.  See  also  HEADQUAR- 

Thou  canst  defend  as  well  as  get. 
And  never  had  one  quarter  beat  up  ret.    CVmYr?. 
The  quarteri  of  the  several  chiefs  they  show'd. 
Drydeu. 


(d)  In  war,  the  sparing  of  the  life  of  a  van 
quishcd  enemy ;  hence,  in  a  wider  sense  a 
refraining  from  pushing  one's  ail  vantage  t.  > 
the  destruction  of  the  weaker  party  i 
ful  treatment  by  the  conquerors  orstrontei 
party.  [Kate.  The  expression  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  word  to  desig- 
nate the  lodging  of  the  victorious  warrior 
to  give  or  show  quarter  to  the 
being  to  send  him  to  his  captor's  y» 
for  liberation,  ransom,  or  slavery  >-.jr.' 
authorities  say,  however,  that  tlie  term 
originated  from  a  custom  of  the  Dutch  ami 
Spaniards,  who  accepted  u  the  ransom  of 
an  officer  or  soldier  a  quarter  of  his  pay  for 
a  certain  period.] 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency,  now  that  thev 
were  at  his  mercy,  to  offer  them  quarter  for  the* 
lives,  if  they  gave  up  the  castle.  Clarendon. 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  the  mercy  of  cats 
and  wolves,  they  must  never  expect  better  quarter 
Sir  K.  l.'Kitranre  ' 

—On  the  quarter  (naut.).  In  the  direction  of 
a  point  in  the  horizon  considerably  abaft 
the  beam,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
stern. 

Quarter  (kwarter),  t.t.  l.  To  divide  Into 
four  equal  parts 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wtj- 

dotn. 
And  ever  three  pans  coward.  Skat. 

2.  To  divide:  to  separate  Into  parts;  to  cut 
to  pieces.  Shale.  —  3.  To  divide  into  distinct 
regions  or  compartments. 

Then  sailors  quartered  heaven  and  found  a  name 
For  every  fixed  and  every  wandering  star.    Lhyden. 

4.  To  furnish  with  lodgings,  shelter,  or  enter- 
tainment; to  supply  with  temporary  means 
of  living;  especially,  to  find  lodgings  and 
food  for ;  as,  to  quarter  soldiers  on  the  In- 
habitants. 

There  came  a  young  noble,  a  warrior  who  had 
never  seen  war,  glittering  with  gewgaws.  He  was 
quartered  in  the  town  where  the  mistress  of  my  heart 
and  who  was  soon  to  share  my  life  and  my  fortunes 
resided.  baraeli.  ' 

6.  t  To  diet;  to  feed. 

Scrimansky  was  his  coosin-gerroan. 
With  whom  he  served  and  fed  on  vermin ; 
And  when  these  fail'd  he'd  suck  his  claws, 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws.     Hudibrat. 

6.  To  furnish  as  portion;  to  deal  out;  to 
allot;  to  share. 

But  this  isle. 

The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main. 
He  quarter,  to  his  blue-hair  cl  deities.     Mian. 

7.  In  hfr.  to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  toe 
hereditary  arms ;  to  add  to  other  arms  on 
the  shield.    See  QUARTERING. 

Quarter  (kwarter),  v.i.  To  be  stationed; 
to  remain  in  quarters ;  to  lodge ;  to  have  a 
temporary  residence;  as,  the  army  quartered 
in  the  city.  Swift. 

Quarter  (kwarter),  v.i.  [Fr.  cartayer,  to 
quarter,  to  drive  so  that  one  of  the  vwo 
chief  ruts  is  between  the  wheels,  from 
quatre,  four,  the  wheels  and  ruts  dividing 
the  road  into  four  sections.]  To  drive  a 
carriage  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheels  enter- 
ing the  ruts. 

Every  creature  that  met  us  would  rely  on  us  for 
quarterinf.  D,  Qu.nce). 

Quarterage  (kwar'ter-ajX  n.  A  quarterly 
allowance  or  payment  Hudibras. 

Quarter-aspect  (kwar'tcr-as-pekt),  n.  In 
astrol.  the  aspect  of  two  planets  whose  posi- 
tions are  at  a  distance  of  90'  on  the  zodiac. 

Quarter-badge  (kwar'ter-baj),  n.  Naut.  an 
artificial  gallery  in  a  ship ;  a  carved  orna- 
ment near  the  stern  containing  a  window 
for  the  cabin,  or  the  representation  of  a 
window.  It  occurs  in  ships  which  have  no 
quarter-gallery. 

Quarter-bill  (kwar'ter-bil),  n.  Naut  a  list 
containing  the  different  stations  to  which 
the  officers  and  crew  are  quartered  in  tinn 
of  action,  with  their  names. 

Quarter  -  block  (kwar'ter-blok).  n.  Naut 
a  block  fitted  under  the  quarters  of  a  yard, 
on  each  side  of  the  slings,  for  the  topsail- 
sheets,  topsail  -  cluelines,  and  topgallant- 
sheets  to  reeve  through. 

Quarter-board  (kwar'ter-bord),  n.  One  of 
a  set  of  thin  boards,  forming  an  additional 
height  to  the  bulwarks  at  the  after-part  of 
•  Teasel  They  are  also  called  TtipgaUant 
Bulwarks. 

Quarter-boat  (kwayter-bot).  n.  JV<in(.  any 
ooat  hung  to  davits  over  a  ship's  qu; 

Quarter -bred  (kw^r'ter-bred).  o. 
only  one-fourth  good  blood:  said  of  horses, 
cattle,  tVv 

Quarter-cleft  ( kwar'ter-kleft),  a.  Said  of 
timber  cut  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. This  section,  by  running  parallel 


1*1,  f*U;        me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     n6t«,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U.  Sc.  abune;     7,  Sc.  teg. 
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A  cross  quartered. 


to  the  medullary  plates  or  'silver  grain,' 
shows  the  wood  to  great  advantage,  partic- 
ularly oak. 

Quarter-Cloth  (kwar'ter-kloth),  n.  Naut. 
one  of  a  series  of  long  pieces  of  painted  can- 
vas, extended  on  the  outside  of  the  quarter- 
netting  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gallery 
to  the  gangway. 

Quarter-day  (kwar'ter-da),  n.  In  England, 
the  day  that  begins  each  quarter  of  the 
year.  They  are  Lady-day  (25th  March), 
Midsummer-day  (24th  June),  Michaelmas- 
day  (29th  September),  Christmas-day  (25th 
December).  These  days  have  been  adopted 
between  landlord  and  tenant  for  entering 
or  quitting  lands  or  houses  and  for  paying 
rent  In  Scotland  the  legal  terms  are, 
Whitsunday  (15th  May)  and  Martinmas 
(llth  November);  the  conventional  terms 
Candlemas  (2d  February)  and  Lammas  (1st 
August)  make  up  the  quarter-days. 

Quarter-deck  (kwar'ter-dek),  n.  Naut.  that 
part  of  the  upper  deck  which  is  abaft  the 
mainmast.  In  ships  of  war  it  is  used  as  a 
promenade  by  the  officers  only. 

Quarter-decker  (kwar'ter-dek-er),  it.  Naut. 
a  sarcastic  title  applied  to  an  officer  who 
is  more  remarkable  for 
etiquette    than    for    a 
knowledge    of   seaman- 
ship. 

Quartered  (kwar'terd), 
pp.  1.  Divided  into  four 
equal  parts  or  quarters ; 
separated  into  distinct 
parts.  —  2.  Lodged ;  sta- 
tioned for  lodging.  — 3. 1  n 
her.  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  cross 
when  voided  in  the  centre;  as,  a  cross  quar- 
tered. 

Quarter-evil  (kwar'ter-e-vil),  n.  A  disease 
of  cattle;  black-quarter. 

Quarter-face  (kwai'ter-fas),  n.  A  counten- 
ance three-parts  averted. 

But  let  the  dross  carry  what  price  it  will, 
With  noble  ignorants,  and  let  them  still 
Turn  upon  scorned  verse  their  qHarttt--face. 

Quarter-foil  (kwar'ter-foil),ii.  SeeQuATRE- 
FOIL. 

Quarter-gallery  (kwar'ter-gal-er-i),n.Aau«. 
a  projecting  balcony  on  each  of  the  quar- 
ters, and  sometimes  on  the  stern,  of  a  large 
ship.  It  is  often  decorated  with  ornamental 
devices. 

Quarter-guard  (kwarter-gard),  11.  Milit. 
a  small  guard  posted  in  front  of  each  bat- 
talion in  camp. 

I  Quarter-gunner  (kwar'ter-gun-er),«.  Naut. 
a  term  formerly  applied  to  an  able-bodied 
seaman  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
gunrer,  one  quarter-gunner  being  allowed 
to  every  four  guns. 

Quarter -ill  (kwar'ter-il),  n.  See  BLACK- 
QUARTER.  [Scotch.] 

Quartering  (kwar'ter-ing),  p.  and  o.  Naut. 
(a)  sailing  large,  but  not  before  the  wind. 
Totten.  (6)  Being  on  the  quarter,  or  between 
the  line  of  the  keel  and  the  beam,  abaft  the 
latter;  as,  a  quartering  wind.  Dana. 

Quartering  (kwar'ter-ing),  n.  1. 1  A  station. 
•  Divers  designations,  regions,  habitations, 
mansions,  or  quarterings  there.'  R.  Moun- 
tagu.  —  2.  Assignment  of  quarters  for  sol- 
diers.—3.  Quarters;  lodging.  —  4.  In  her. 
the  marshalling  or  disposal  of  various  coats 
of  arms  in  one  shield,  thereby  to  denote 
the  several  alliances  of  one  family  with 
the  heiresses  of  others.  When  more  than 


Quartering — Arms  quartered. 


three  other  arms  are  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  the  family  it  is  usual  to  divide 
the  shield  into  a  suitable  number  of  com- 
partments; but  still  the  arms  are  said  to  be 
quartered,  however  many  compartments 
there  may  be.— 5.  In  carp,  a  series  of  small 
vertical  timber  posts,  rarely  exceeding  4  by 
3  inches,  used  to  form  a  partition  for  the 
separation  or  boundary  of  apartments.  They 


are  usually  placed  about  12  inches  apart, 
and  are  lathed  and  plastered  in  the  internal 
apartments,  but  if  used  for  external  pur- 
poses they  are  generally  boarded.  Gwilt. — 
6.  In  gun.  a  term  applied  when  a  piece  of 
ordnance  is  so  traversed  that  it  will  shoot 
on  the  same  line,  or  on  the  same  point  of 
the  compass,  whereon  the  ship's  quarter 
has  its  bearing. 

Quartering-biock  (kwarter-iug-blok),  »i.  A 
olock  on  wnich  the  body  of  one  condemned 
to  be  quartered  was  cut  in  pieces.  Macau- 
lay. 

Quarter-look  t  (kwar'ter-luk),  «.  A  side 
look.  B.  Jonson. 

Quarterly  ( kwai'ter-li ),  a.  1.  Containing 
or  consisting  of  a  fourth  part. 

The  moon  makes  four  quarterly  seasons  within 
her  little  year  or  month  of  consecution.        Holder. 

2.  Recurring  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
the  year;  as,  quarterly  payments  of  rent ;  a 
quarterly  visitation  or  examination. 

Quarterly  (kwar'ter-li),  ado.  1.  Once  in  a 
quarter  of  a  year;  as,  the  returns  are  made 
quarterly.  — 2.  In  her.  arranged  according  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  shield. — Quarterly 
pierced,  in  her.  perforated  of  a  square  form 
in  a  saltier,  cross,  moline,  &e. ,  through  which 
aperture  the  field  is  seen. 

Quarterly  (kwar'tSr-li),  n.  A  publication 
or  literary  periodical  issued  once  every 
three  mouths;  as,  the  new  quarterlies  are 
very  dull. 

Quarter-man  (kwar'ter-man),  «.  A  fore- 
man employed  in  the  royal  dockyards  under 
the  master- shipwright,  to  superintend  a 
certain  number  of  workmen. 

Quarter -master  (kwar'ter-mas-ter),  n. 
1.  Milit.  an  officer  whose  duties  are  to  su- 
perintend, assign  to  their  respective  occu- 
pants, and  have  charge  of  the  quarters, 
barracks,  tents,  &c.,  of  a  regiment,  and  to 
keep  the  regimental  stores.  There  is  a  quar- 
ter-master on  the  staff  of  each  regiment,  in 
which  he  holds  the  relative  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. The  office  is  almost  always  given  to 
an  old  experienced  sergeant. — 2.  Naut.  a 
petty  officer,  who,  besides  having  charge  of 
the  stowage  of  ballast  and  provisions,  coil- 
ing of  ropes,  &c.,  attends  to  the  steering 
of  the  ship.  He  is  appointed  by  the  cap- 
tain. 

Quartermaster-general  ( kwar '  ter  -  mas  - 
ter-jen-er-al),  n.  Milit.  a  staff  officer  of  high 
rank,  whose  department  is  charged  with  all 
orders  relating  to  the  marching,  embark- 
ing, disembarking,  billeting,  quartering,  and 
cantoning  of  troops,  and  to  encampments 
and  camp  equipage.  The  quartermaster-gen- 
eral is  attached  to  a  whole  army  under  a 
commander-in-chief,  while  to  each  brigade 
a  deputy-assistant  quartermaster-general  is 
assigned. 

Quartermaster  -  sergeant  ( kwarter-mas- 
ter-sar-jent),  n.  Milit.  a  non-commissioned 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  quarter- 
master. 

Quartern  (kwar'tern),  n.  [O.Fr.  quarteron, 
from  a  L.  L.  quartero,  quarteronis,  from  L. 
quartus,  fourth.]  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  fourth  part  of  certain  British 
measures,  as  (a)  in  liquid  measure,  the  fourth 
of  a  pint,  and  therefore  equal  to  the  im- 
perial gill,  (b)  In  dry  measure,  the  fourth 
of  a  peck,  or  of  a  stone. 

Quarter -netting  (kwar 'ter -net -ing),  n. 
Naut.  netting  on  the  quarter  for  the  stow- 
age of  hammocks,  which,  in  action,  serve  to 
arrest  bullets  from  small  arms. 

Quartern-loaf  ( kwar'tern-lof ),  n.  A  loaf 
which,  as  its  name  would  imply,  would  be 
made  of  a  quarter  of  a  stone  of  flour;  but 
the  quartern-loaf  is  generally  of  the  weight 
of  4  Ibs. 

Who  makes  the  quartern-loaf  &n&  Luddites  rise? 
H.  Smith. 

Quarteron,  Quarteroon  (kwar-ter-ou', 
kwar-ter-on'),  n.  Same  as  Quadroon. 

Quarter-pace  (kwar'ter-pas),  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  foot-pace  of  a  staircase,  when 
it  occurs  at  the  angle-turns  of  the  stairs. 

Quarter-partition  ( kwar'ter-par-ti-shon ), 
n.  In  carp,  a  partition  consisting  of  quar- 
ters. See  QUARTERING,  5. 

Quarter-piece  (kwar'ter-pes),  n.  Naut.  one 
of  a  set  of  pieces  of  timber  on  the  quarter 
of  a  vessel. 

Quarter-rail  (kwar'ter-ral),  n.  Naut.  one 
of  a  series  of  narrow  moulded  planks,  reach- 
ing from  the  stern  to  the  gangway,  and 
serving  as  a  fence  to  the  quarter  -  deck, 
where  there  are  no  ports  or  bulwarks. 

Quarter-round(kwar'ter-roimd),  n.  In 
arch,  a  moulding  whose  contour  is  exactly  or 


approximately  a  quadrant;  an  ovolo;  an 
echinus. 

Quarter-seal  ( kwarter-sel ),  n.  The  seal 
kept  by  the  director  of  the  Chancery  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  in  the  shape  and  impression  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  great  seal,  and  is  in 
the  Scotch  statutes  called  the  testimonial 
of  the  great  seal.  Gifts  of  lands  from  the 
crown  pass  this  seal  in  certain  cases.  Bell. 

Quarter-sessions  (kwar'ter-sesh'onz),  n.pl. 
1.  In  England,  a  general  court  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  held  quarterly  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  counties,  and  by  the  recorder 
in  boroughs.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts,  originally  confined  to  matters  touch- 
ing breaches  of  the  peace,  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  smaller  misdemeanours 
and  felonies,  but  with  many  exceptions. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  iu 
matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the 
poor,  highways,  vagrancy,  bastardy,  &c. ,  iu 
most  of  which  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
higher  courts. — 2.  In  Scotland,  a  court  held 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  four  times  a  year 
at  the  county  towns.  These  courts  have 
the  power  of  reviewing  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced at  the  special  and  petty  sessions 
when  the  sentence  is  of  a  nature  subject  to 
review.  Such  cases  as  fall  to  be  tried  by 
the  English  courts  of  quarter-sessions  are 
chiefly  disposed  of  in  Scotland  in  the  sheriff 
courts  of  the  county. 

Quarter-staff  (kwar'ter-staf),  n.  pi.  Quar- 
ter-staves (kwai'ter-stavz).  An  old  Eng- 
lish weapon  formed  of  a  stout  pole  about  6£ 
feet  long,  generally  loaded  with  iron  at  both 
ends.  It  was  grasped  by  one  hand  in  the 
middle,  and  by  the  other  between  the  middle 
and  the  end.  In  the  attack  the  latter  hand 
shifted  from  one  quarter  of  the  staff  to  the 
other,  giving  the  weapon  a  rapid  circular 
motion,  which  brought  the  loaded  ends  on 
the  adversary  at  unexpected  points. 

They  had  short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  yuar- 
ter-stai'fs  in  their  hands  .  .  .  The  miller,  on  the 
other  hand,  holding  his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle, 
and  making  it  flourish  round  his  head  .  .  .  exclaimed 
boastfully,  '  Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest ! ' 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

Quarter-stanchion  ( kwarter-stan-shon ), 
n.  Nant.  a  strong  stanchion  in  the  quarters 
of  a  square-sterned  vessel,  one  of  which 
forms  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  stern  on 
either  side. 

Quarter-timber(kwar'ter-tim-ber),!i.  Naut. 
one  of  the  framing  timbers  in  a  ship's  quar- 
ters. See  cut  COUNTER. 

Quarter-wind  (kwar'ter-wind),  n.  Naut.  a 
wind  blowing  on  a  vessel's  quarter. 

Quartette,  Quartet  (kwar-tef),  n.  [it. 
quartette,  from  L.  quartus,  fourth.]  1.  A 
piece  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices  or 
four  instruments. — 2.  A  set  of  four  persons 
who  perform  a  piece  of  music  in  four  parts; 
a  quartette  party.— 3.  In  poetry,  a  stanza  of 
four  lines. 

Quartetto(kwar-tet'to),  n.  [It.]  Same  as 
Quartette. 

Quartic  (kwar'tikV  n.  [From  L.  quartus, 
fourth.]  lualg.  a  homogeneous  function  of 
the  fourth  degree  in  the  variables,  or,  as  the 
latter  are  sometimes  termed,  facients.  Bi- 
nary, ternary,  and  quaternary  quartics  have 
been  most  studied,  in  consequence  of  their 
connection,  respectively,  with  the  theories 
of  equations,  of  curves,  and  of  surfaces. 
Brande  and  Cox. 

Quartlle,  Quartile  Aspect  (kwai'til,  kwar'- 
til  as'pekt),  n.  In  astrol.  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  a  quarter  of  the  circle,  or  when  their 
longitudes  differ  by  90°.  See  ASPECT. 

Quartine  (kwar'tin),  n.  [L.  quartus,  fourth.] 
In  but.  the  fourth  integument  of  the  nucleus 
of  a  seed,  reckoning  the  outermost  as  the 
first.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  there  are 
more  than  two  integuments.  Lindley. 

Quartisternal  (kwar-ti-ster'nal),  n.  [L. 
quartus,  fourth,  and  sternum.]  In  anat.  the 
fourth  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum,  cor- 
responding to  the  fourth  intercostal  space. 
Dunglison. 

Quarto  (kwar'to),  n.  [L.  quartus,  fourth.  ] 
A  book  of  tlie  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet ; 
a  size  made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which 
then  makes  four  leaves.  It  is  abbreviated 
thus,  Uo. 

Quarto  (kwar'to),  o.  Denoting  the  size  of  a 
book,  in  which  a  sheet  makes  four  leaves; 
as,  a  quarto  volume. 

Quarto-deciman  (kwar-to-de'si-man),  n. 
One  of  the  Quarto-decimani. 

Quarto-decimani  (kwar't6-de-si-ma"ni),  n. 
pi.  [L.  ijmtrtuti,  fourth,  and  decimus.  tenth.] 
A  name  given  in  the  second  century  to  cer- 
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tain  Christians  who,  In  accordance -with  th, 
custom  of  the  Jews,  celebrated  Easteron  tin 
fourteenth  day  of  the  paschal  moon,  whctbc 
that  day  fell  on  a  sabbath  or  not 

rmctlce   was   finally  condemned    by   the 
SSndl  of  Nice  A  STm    Called  also  Qua- 
tndteimani  and  Paichita. 
Quart-pot  ( kwart'pot ).  n.    A  pot  or  drinic- 
ing  vessel  containing  a  quart 

Many  a  time  when  1  have  been  dry,  and  bravely 
marching,  it  (a  helmet)  hath  served  me  •"•an  01  a 
1M*rl-f0t  to  drink  in. 

Quartrain  (kwaytran),  n.    Same  as  Quat- 

Q^artrtdge(k.»rt'riJ).n.  Quarterly  allow- 
ance;  quarterage.  Swi/f. 

Quartz  (kwartoj.  n.  [From  O.  yuan,  quartz. 
iiuartz  1  A  name  given  to  numerous  >»ne- 
tlcs  of  the  native  oxide  of  silicon,  called  also 
sHcicacid  Quartz  embraces  a  large  num. 
Srof  varietlet  When  pure  IU  compos  MOD 
Is  expressed  by  the  formula  8IO,  It  oc- 
curVboth  crystallized  and  massive  and  in 
both  states  Is  most  abundantly  diffused 
throughout  nature,  and  is  especially  one  of 
the  constituents  of  granite  and  the  older 
rocks.  When  crystallized  it  generally  occurs 
In  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  hex- 
swonal  pyramids.  It  scratches  glass  readily, 
gives  fire  with  steel,  becomes  positively 
electrical  by  friction,  and  two  pieces  when 
rubbed  together  become  luminous  in  the 
dark  The  colours  are  various,  as  white  or 
milky,  gray,  reddish,  yellowish  or  brownish, 
purple,  blue,  green.  When  pure  and  crys-  ' 
talline  in  appearance  it  Is  known  as  rock- 
crystal  Homstone.  amethyst,  sldcrite. agate, 
avanturine,  flint,  opal, chalcedony,  onyx,  sar- 
donyx, and  jasper,  are  all  varieties  of  this 
mineral.  Quartz  veins  are  often  found  in 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  frequently  contain 
rich  deposits  of  gold. 

Quartz-crusher  ( kwarts'krush-er),  n.  A 
machine  for  pulverizing  quartz,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  gold. 

Quartzlferous  (kwart-sifer-us).  n.  (Quart', 
ami  L  fero.  to  bear.)  Consisting  of  quartz, 
or  chiefly  of  quartz. 

There  we  have  the  Well-known  quartz  porphyry  of 
Botzen.  and  there,  too.  we  have  r*«rti,/erout  lavas  , 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  jtetrolotfist  as  examples^ 
of  rocks  which  exhibit  the  very  rare  association  of 
a  plairioclastic  felspar  with  free  quartz. 

Nineteenth  Century 

Quartxlte  (kwarts'It),  n,  A  rock  formed  of 
granular  quartz;  quartz-rock. 

Quartz-mill  ( kwarts'mll ).  ».  A  mill  for 
crushing  quartz. 

Quartzold  (kwarts'oid),  n.  [Quartz,  and  Or. 
eidof,  likeness.)  In  crystal,  a  double  six- 
sided  pyramid,  represented  by  uniting  two 
six-sided  single  pyramids  base  to  base. 

Quartzose(kw»rts'os),o.  Containing  quartz; 
composed  of  quartz;  resembling  qunrtz.  or 
having  the  properties  of  quartz.  Written 
also  Quartziru*. 

Quartz-rock  ( kwnrts'rok ),  n  A  stratified 
granular -crystalline,  metamorphic  rock, 
consisting  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of 
quartz.  It  is  generally  of  a  grayish,  or  pink- 
ish-gray, colour  from  a  slight  trace  of  iron. 

Quartz-sinter  ( kwarta'sln-ter),  n.  Siliceous 
sinter  See  SINTER 

Quartzy  (k»-»rt«'i).  a  Containing  or  abound- 
ing In  quartz;  pertaining  to  quartz;  partak- 
ing nf  the  nature  or  qualities  of  quartz ;  re 
srmhling  quartz. 

Quas  (kwa»).  n     See  QUASS. 

Quaschl  (kwaa'chl),  n.  See  Qr  ASJE. 
Quash  (kwosh),  p.(.  [O.Fr.  r/iiawifr,  Fr.  can- 
ter, from  I.  quatiare,  to  shake,  shatter. 
shiver;  Intena  from  qvatin,  quasrum,  to 
•hake,  to  break.)  1.  To  beat  down  or  beat 
In  pieces;  to  crush. 

The  whales 
AirabMt  sharp  rocks,  like  reeling  vessels  yuath'J, 

:  ....  i:         .         :  • 

H'atltr. 

1.  To  crush ;  to  subdue ;  to  put  down  sum- 
marily ;  to  quell ;  to  extinguish  ;  to  put  an 
end  to;  as,  to  quoth  a  rebellion. 

Oar  joys  are  qnaikej.  our  hopes  are  blasted. 

Cotton. 

Contrition  Is  apt  to  ftuii*  or  allay  all  worldly  grief. 
Karrm. 

S  In  lav.  to  abate,  annul,  overthrow,  or 
make  void  from  insufficiency,  or  for  other 
cause;  as,  to  qttath  an  indictment 

Quash  (kwoili).  t.i  To  be  shaken  with  a 
DO«M;  to  make  the  noise  of  water  when 
jt.mil  or  shaken ;  to  squash.  '  Quaihiny 
and  shaking '  Kay. 

Quash  ( kwosh ).  n.  A  species  of  Cucurblta 
a  squash.  Hee  8o,UARH. 

Quasi  (kwt'sl).  [L.]  As  If;  In  *  manner. 
This  word  U  sometimes)  used  before  Kng 


llsh  words  to  express  resemblance.  It 
generally  Implies  that  what  it  qualifies  Is  in 
sume  degree  fictitious  or  unreal,  or  only 
has  certain  features  of  what  it  professes 
to  be'  as,  a  quant-argument,  that  which  re- 
sembles or  Is  used  as  an  argument;  a  quati- 
Airtorieol  account  —  Quasi  contract,  in  law, 
an  act  which  has  not  the  strict  form  of 
a  contract,  but  has  yet  the  effect  of  it— 
Quari  crime,  or  Quasi  delict,  the  action  of 
one  doing  damage  or  evil  involuntarily.— 
Ouari  entail,  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  granted, 
not  only  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body;  the  interest 
so  granted  not  Iwlng  properly  an  estate-tail. 
Quasl-fee  (kwa'si-fe).  n.  In  law,  an  estate 
gained  by  wrong.  Wharton. 
Quasimodo  (kwas-i-md'do).  [L]  In  Ham. 
Cath.  calendar,  a  term  applied  to  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter :  BO  called  because  the 
introit  for  that  day  begins  with  the  words 
'Quasi  mode,  geniti  Infantes.' 
Quasi-radiate  (kwa-si-ra'di-at),  a.  In  bot. 
slightly  radiate:  a  term  applied  to  the  heads 
of  some  composites,  whose  ray-florets  are 
small  and  Inconspicuous. 
Quasi-realty  (kwa-si-re'al-ti),  n.  In  law, 
tilings  which  are  flxed  in  contemplation  of 
law  to  realty  but  movable  in  themselves,  as 
heir -looms,  title-deeds,  court -rolls,  <tc. 
Wharton. 

Quasi-tenant  (kwa-si-ten'ant),  n.  In  low, 
an  undertenant  who  is  in  possession  at  the 
determination  of  an  original  lease,  and  is 
permitted  by  the  reversioner  to  hold  over. 
H'Aarcon. 

Quasi-trustee(kwa'Bi-tru8-te"),n.  In  low, 
a  person  who  reaps  a  benefit  from  a  breach 
of  trust  and  so  becomes  answerable  as  a 
trustee.  Wharton. 

Quasje  (kwas'je).  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  brown  coati  or  coatlmondi  (Xatua  no- 
rica),  called  also  ffarica.  It  ls  a  very  amus- 
ing little  animal,  and  possesses  singular 
powers  of  nose  and  limb.  Called  also 
Quatchi.  See  COATI,  NASUA.  J.  G.  Wood. 
Quass  (kwas),  n.  A  thin,  sour,  fermented 
liquor,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye 
or  barley  meal,  and  drunk  by  the  peasantry 
of  Russia,  Written  also  Qua*. 
Quassation  (kwas-a'shon),  n.  (L.  qiuuaatio, 
qitftKnationu,  from  auasso,  to  shake.  See 
QUASH.]  The  act  of  shaking;  concussion; 
the  state  of  being  shaken.  'Continual  con- 
tusions, threshing,  and  quotations.'  Gay- 
ton. 

Quassia  (kwas'i-a),  n.    [From  Quassy,  the 
name  of  a  negro  who  first  made  known  the 
medicinal     vir- 
tues of   one  of 
the  species.)    A 
genus  of  South 
American  tropi- 
cal plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees, 
nat.  order  Slm- 
arubaceie.     The 
wood  of  two  spe- 
cies is  known  in 
commerce      by 
the     name     of 
Quassia;  Q.  am- 
ara,  a  native  of 
Panama,    Vene- 
zuela,    Guiana, 
and      Northern 
Brazil,  a    small 
tree  with  hand- 
some     crimson 
flowers ;  and  Q. 
excelM(l>icrtena 
excelta,  Lindley),  a  native  of  Jamaica.   The 
latter  furnishes  the  lignum  quOMioz  of  th< 
British  Pharmacopoeia:  it  is  a  tree  50  to  80 
feet  high,  something  like  an  ash,  bavin: 
inconspicuous  greenish  flowers,  and  blac] 
shining  drupes  the  size  of  a  pea.    Both  kind 
are  imported  In  billets,  and  are  inodorous 
but  intensely  bitter,  especially  the  Jamaica 
quassia.    The   active   principle   has  been 
termed  qnassin  or  quassite.  a  neutral  body 
MM,  h  Iv  soluble  In  alcohol.   Quassia  Is  a  pure 
and  simple  bitter,  possessing  marked  toni< 
properties.    It   is  generally  given  in  th 
form  of  infusion.     An  infusion  of  ouassl 
sweetened  with  sugar  is  useful  to  destro 
flies.    tj.  excelsa  was  formerly  substitute* 
by  some  brewers  for  hops,  but  is  now  pro 
hihited  under  severe  penalties. 

Quaslne  (kwas'in),  n.    (Probabl 
)    The  bitter  principle  of  quassi 
or  Pita-ana  excelta).     This  sub 
stance  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solutions 
In  very  small  white  prisms.    Its  taste  is  in 
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tensely  bitter,  but  It  ls  destitute  of  smell 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  common  ether, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  more  soluble 
In  alcohol.  Written  also  Quaagiin. 

Quassite  (kwaslt),  n.    Same  as  Qttauin. 

Quat  t  (k  »vt  it ),  n.    A  pustule  or  pimple. 

I  have  rubb'd  this  young  fu.it  almost  to  the  »eMe. 
and  he  grows  angry.  54*4 

Quat*  (kwot),  o.fc  pret  &  pp.  quatted;  ppr 
quailing.  [A  form  of  gtitt,  quite,  quiet]  T" 
satiate. 

To  the  stomach  qnatted  with  dainties  all  delicate* 
scenic  queasie.  Lyty. 

ruat  (kwat),  a.    Quit ;  free ;  released  from 

Also  used  as  a  verb.    (Scotch.) 

luata  (kwii'ta),  n.    Same  as  Coaita  (which 

see). 

[uatch*  (kwach),  a.    Squat;  flat. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  ad  buttocks;  the 

pin  buttock,  the  qttatck  buttock,  the  brawn  buttock. 

iny  buttock.  SJkai. 

iuater-cousln,t  Quat  re-cousin  t  (kwa'ter- 

kuz-n,  kwa'tr-kuz-n),  n.    [Fr.  quatre,  four, 

and  cousin.  ]    A  cousin  within  the  first  four 

degrees  of  kindred. 

luaterfoll  (kwa'ter-foil).    Same  as  Quatre- 

foil. 

luatern  (kwa'tern),  a.    [L.  qvaterni,  four 
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each,  from  qualuor,  four.  ]    Consisting  of 

'old ;  grow ' 
tern  leaves. 


four :  fourfold ;  growing  by  fours ;  as,  «iw- 


Quaternary  (kwa-ter'na-ri),  n.  [L.  quattr- 
nariut,  from  guo(uor,  four.]  The  number 
four. 

The  objections  against  the  crtmtfrrary  of  elenMnts 
and  ternary  of  principles,  needed  not  to  be  opposed 
so  much  against  the  doctrines  themselves.  Boyle. 

Quaternary  (kwa-ter'na-ri),  a.  1  Consist- 
ing of  four.—  2.  In  geol.  a  term  applied  to 
the  strata  above  the  tertiary.  Called  also 
Poit-tertiary  (which  see). 

The  contemporaneity  of  man  with  those  species  of 
animals  which  last  became  extinct,  his  contempora- 
neity with  the  reindeer  as  an  indigenous  animal  la 
France  is  amply,  positively,  and  irrevocably  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  the  products  of  human  industry 
abundantly  mixed  with  the  remains  of  these  animals. 
which  have  now  become  extinct  or  have  emigrated. 
in  undisturbed  quaternary  beds  and  in  the  midst  of 
cave  deposits  which  have  never  been  disturbed. 
BufHner,  translated  by  DaJlat. 

3.  In  chem.  a  term  applied  to  those  com- 

pounds which  contain  four  elements,  as  gum, 

tibrin,  Ac. 
Quaternate  (kwa-ter'nat),  a.    Consisting  o( 

four.—  Quaternate  leaf,  one  that  consists  of 

four  leaflets. 
Quaternate-pinnate  (kwa-ter'nat-pin'M), 

o.    In  bot.  pinnate,  with  the  pinnae  arrangeil 

in  fours. 
Quaternion  (kwa-ter'ni-on),  n.    fL  quater- 

mo    from  quatuor,  four.  ]    1.  A  set,  group, 

or  body  of  four:  applied  to  persons  or  things. 

Milton. 

He  put  him  in  prison,  and  delivered  him  to  four 
quaternions  of  soldiers.  Acts  xii  4 

2.  A  word  of  four  syllables;  a  quadrisyllable 
'  The  triads  and  quaternions  with  which  he 
loaded  his  speech.'  Sir  W.  Scott.—  S.  A  term 
for  a  quantity  employed  in  a  method  of 
mathematical  investigation  discovered  and 
developed  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton.  See  ex- 
tract. 

A  Quaternion  is  the  quotient  of  two  vertors.  or  of 
two  directed  right  lines  in  space,  considered  u  «»• 
pending  on  a  system  of  Four  Gecmetrieal  UemeMi. 
and  as  expressible  by  an  algebraical  symbol  of  Quad- 
rinomial  Form.   The  science,  or  Cala^ui,  of  tf»«- 
ternions.  is  a  new  mathematical  method  wherein  the 
foregoing  conception  of  a  Cfuatemio*  is  unfold 
and  symbolically  expressed,  and  is  applied  to  var 
classes  of   algeorafcal.  geometrical,  and    physical 
questions,  so  as  to  discover  many  new  theorems,  and 
to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  many  difficult  problems. 
Sir  W.  R.  Hammm. 

Quaternion  (kwa-ter'ni-on).  r.t  To  divide 
into  quaternions,  files,  or  companies. 

The  angels  themselves  are  distinguished,  and  ««"• 
tern  toned  into  their  celestial  princedoms  and  1 
rapies. 

Quaternltyt  (kwa-ter'ni-ti),  n.     The  condi- 
tion of  making  up  the  numlier  four.    ' 
nvaternity  of  the  elements.'  SirT.  Browne. 

Quateron  (kwa't«r-6n).    See  QUAHROON. 

Quatorze  (ka-torz'),  n.    [Fr,  fourteen  I 
the  game  of  piquet,  the  four  aces,  king 
queens,  knaves,  or  tens  :  so  called  bccaui 
each  quatorze  counts  fourteen  points. 

Quatrain  (kwot'rsn  or  ka'tran),?i.  [  r'r  .  fi 
quatre,  L.  quatuor,  four.]    A  stanza  of  (our 
lines  rhyming  alternately. 

I  have  chosen  to  write  my  poem  in  fuatraini.  or 
stanzas  of  four  In  alternate  rhyme,  because  I  1 


sanzas  o     our  , 

ever  judged  them  more  nol.le.  and  of  greater  ilisnlt) 

for  the  sound  and  number,  than  any  othc^  verse  in 

Quatre-couslnt  (kwa'ter-kui-n),  n.    8»« 

OlATKR-OII  SIS. 


IftU.  far.  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      udte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abi.ue;      JT,  Sc.  toy. 
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Quatrefoil  (ka't6r-foil  or  kwa't 
[Fr.quatre-feuille — quatre(L.  quatuor),to\iT, 
and  feuille  (L.  folium),  a  leaf.]  1.  In  arch. 
a  piercing  or  panel  divided  by  cusps  or  folia- 
tions into  four  leaves,  or  more  correctly  the 
leaf-shaped  iigure  formed  by  the  cusps.  It 


Oit;1trefoils. 

is  an  ornament  which  has  been  supposed  to 
represent  the  four  leaves  of  a  cruciform 
flower.  Bands  of  small  quatrefoils  are  much 
used  as  ornaments  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  and  sometimes  in  the  decorated.  The 
same  name  is  also  given  to  flowers  and 
leaves  of  similar  form  carved  as  ornaments 
on  mouldings,  Ac.  Called  also  Quarter- 
foil. —  2.  In  her,  four -leaved  grass;  a  fre- 
quent bearing  in  coat-armour. 
Quatro  -  deeimani  ( kwat  'ro-de-si-ma  "ni ), 

n.  pi.     See  QUARTODECIMANI. 

Quattrocento  (kwa-tro-chen'to),  n.  and  a. 
[It.  quatro,  four,  and  cento,  a  hundred.  Lit. 
four-hundredth,  but  used  for  fourteen-hun- 
dredth. ]  In  the  fine  arts,  a  term  applied  to 
the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in  Italy  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  characterized  by  hard- 
ness and  rigidity  in  manner,  and  positive- 
ness  in  colouring,  but  also  by  richness  of 
sentiment. 

Quatuor(k\vat'o-or),n.  [L.,  four.]  In  mime, 
a  quartet  (which  see). 

Quavet  (kwav),  v.i.  [A  word  allied  to  quake; 
L.G.  quabbeln,  to  quiver,  to  tremble,  and 
to  quiver.  ]  To  quiver ;  to  shake.  Piers 
Plowman. 

Quavemiret  (kwaVmir),  n.  [Quaoe  and 
mire.]  The  same  as  Quagmire.  'Amuddie 
quavemire.'  Mir.  for  Mags. 

Quayer(kwa'ver),D.i.  [From  quave,  to  shake: 
a  dim.  or  freq.  form.]  1.  To  have  a  tremu- 
lous motion ;  to  tremble ;  to  vibrate.  'To 
vibrate,  or  quaver.'  Ray. 

The  finger  .  .  .  moved  with  a  quavering  motion. 
Newton. 

2.  To  shake  in  vocal  utterance ;  to  utter  or 
form  sound  with  rapid  vibrations,  as  in  sing- 
ing; to  sing  with  tremulous  modulations  of 
voice;  to  produce  a  shake  on  a  musical  in- 
strument. '  Again  was  quavering  to  the 
country  swains.'  Dryden. 

Now  sportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes. 
And  quaver  unharmonious.  jf.  Philips. 

Quaver  (kwa'ver),  v.  t.  To  utter  with  a  tremu- 
lous sound;  as,  to  quaverout  a  few  words. — 
To  quaver  away,  to  dispel  by  singing  or 
playing:  used  contemptuously. 

With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
QiMTfefiftf  and  semi-quavering  care  away. 

CoTuper. 

Quaver  (kwa'ver).  n.     1.  A  shake  or  rapid 
vibration  of  the  voice,  orashake  on 
an  instrument  of  music.    '  Several      ~ — 
quavers    and   graces   which   are      — T~ 
thrown  into  the  playing  of   it.'         ^ 
Addison. — 2.  A  note  and  measure     Quaver, 
of  time  in  music,  equal  to  half 
a  crotchet  or  the  eighth  of  a  semibreve. 

Quaverer(kwa'v6r-er),n.  One  that  quavers; 
a  warbler. 

Quay  (ke),  n.  [Formerly  written  also  key, 
keye,  from  Fr.  qtiai,  a  Celtic  word ;  Bret, 
cue,  W.  cae,  an  inclosure.]  A  landing-place, 
usually  constructed  of  stone,  but  sometimes 
of  wood,  iron,  &c. ,  along  a  line  of  coast  or 
a  river  bank  or  round  a  harbour  or  dock,  at 
which  vessels  are  loaded  and  unloaded ;  a 
wharf.  Written  also  Key. 

Quay  (ke),  v.t.    To  furnish  with  quays. 

Quayage  (ke'aj),  n.  Duty  paid  for  repairing 
a  quay,  or  for  the  use  of  a  quay;  quay  dues; 
wharfage. 

Quay-berth  (ke'berth),  n.  A  loading  or  dis- 
charging berth  for  a  ship  in  a  public  dock. 
Siminonds. 

Quayedt  (kwad),  pp.  Quailed;  subdued. 
Spenser. 

Queacht  (kwech),  n.  [Same  as  quitch,  couch, 
in  quitch- grass,  co«cA-grass,  or  quick  in 
quickset,.]  A  thick  bushy  plot;  a  thorny 
thicket.  Chapman. 

Queacht  (kwech),  v.i.  [From  quick,  as  in 
quickmire,  quicksand.]  To  stir;  to  move. 
See  QUICH. 

Queachy  (kwech'i),  a.  [See  QUEACH,  n.  and 
v.i]  1.  Shaking;  moving,  yielding,  or  trem- 
bling under  the  feet,  as  moist  or  boggy 
ground.  'The  queachy  fens.'  'Godwin's 


queachy  sands.'  Drayton.  —  2.  t  Thick ; 
bushy. 

The  owl .  .  .  hath  queachie  bushes  to  defend 
Him  from  Apollo's  sight.  Titrbtrville. 

Quean  (kwen),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cwen,  a  woman. 
See  QUEEN.)  A  worthless  woman;  a  slut; 
a  strumpet.  'The  flaunting,  extravagant 
quean.'  Sheridan. 

A  man  can  in  his  life-time  make  but  one  woman. 
But  he  can  make  his  fifty  queans  a  month. 

Stau.  G-  Ft. 

In  Scotch,  this  word  is  often  used  in  fami- 
liar language  to  signify  a  woman,  especially 
a  young  or  unmarried  woman,  without  any 
intentional  disrespect;  as,  a  sturdy  quean; 
a  thriving  quean.  The  form  quine  is  also 
common  in  Scotland. 

Queasily  (kwe'zi-li),  adv.  In  a  queasy  man- 
ner; with  squeamishness. 

Queaslness  (kwe'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  queasy ;  nausea ;  qualmishness ;  in- 
clination to  vomit;  disgust. 

They  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrain'd, 
As  men  drink  potions.  Sfiak. 

Queasy  (kwe'zi),  a.  [Allied  to  Icel.  kveisa, 
pain  in  the  stomach;  N.  kveix,  sickness  after 
a  debauch.]  1.  Sick  at  the  stomach;  affected 
with  nausea;  inclined  to  vomit. —2.  Fas- 
tidious; squeamish;  delicate.  'Th&t  queasy 
temper  of  lukewarmness. '  Milton. — 3.  Apt 
to  cause  nausea;  occasioning  uncomfortable 
feelings ;  hence,  requiring  to  be  delicately 
handled;  ticklish;  nice.  '  A  queasy  question. 
Shak. 

Quebec-oak  (kwe-bek'ok),  n.  Quercus  alba, 
an  oak  used  for  ship-building  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Quecht  (kwech),  v.i.  [A  form  of  queach,  to 
stir.]  To  shrink;  to  flinch;  to  wince. 

The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  times,  were  wont  to 
be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  without  so 
much  as  queching.  Bacon. 

Queen  (kwen),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cwen,  a  woman  ; 
cog.  Goth,  qvens,  qveins,  a  woman ;  Icel. 
kvdn,  a  wife,  kona,  a  woman,  Dan.  qvinde,  a 
woman,  kone,  a  wife;  O.H.G.  quena,  a  wo- 
man ;  Ir.  and  Gael,  coinne.  Or.  gyne,  Skr. 
jani,  a  woman.  From  the  root  gan  (Gr.  and 
L.  sen),  to  produce.  See  KIN.]  1.  The  con- 
sort of  a  king. — 2.  A  woman  who  is  the  sov- 
ereign of  a  kingdom  ;  a  female  sovereign. — 
Queen  consort,  the  wife  of  a  king. — Queen 
dowager,  the  widow  of  a  deceased  king.— 
Queen  mother,  a  queen  dowager  who  is  also 
mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign. — Queen's 
English.  Seeun&erKlsa.—Queen'sevidence. 
See  under  EVIDENCE. — Queen's  messenger. 
See  under  MESSENGER.— 3.  The  sovereign 
of  a  swarm  of  bees,  or  the  female  of  the 
hive.  See  QUEEN-BEE.  —  4.  Fig.  a  female 
who  is  chief  or  pre-eminent  among  others; 
one  who  presides ;  as,  queen  of  beauty ; 
queen  of  love;  queen  of  May  (see  MAY- 
QUEEN). — 5.  A  card  on  which  a  queen  is  de- 
picted.— 6.  In  chess,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  pieces  in  a  set  of  chess-men,  and, 
after  the  king,  the  most  important.— 7.  In 
slating,  a  slate  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  — 
Queenofthemeadows,meatlow-svieet,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Spiriea,  the  S.  Ulmaria,  Linn.— 
Queen  of  the  prairies,  Spiraea  lobata. 

Queen  (kwen),  v.i.  To  play  the  queen;  to 
act  the  part  or  character  of  a  queen:  with  if. 

A  three-pence  bow'd  would  hire  me. 
Old  as  1  am,  to  queen  it.  Shak. 

Queen  (kwen),  v.  t.  In  chess,  to  make  a  queen 
of,  as  a  pawn  when  moved  to  the  eighth 
square. 

Queen-apple  (kwen'ap-1),  n.  A  species  of 
apple,  probably  so  distinguished  in  compli- 
ment to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  queen-afple  is  of  the  summer  kind,  and  a  good 
cider  apple  mixed  with  others.  Mortimer, 

Queen-bee  (kwen'be),  n.  The  sovereign  of 
a  swarm  of  bees,  the  only  fully-developed 
and  prolific 
female  insect 
in  the  hive, 
all  the  other 
inhabitants 
being  either 
males  or 
drones  and 
neuters.  (See 
BEE)  The 
queen  is  the 
parent  of  the 
hive,  and  her 
sole  occupa- 
tion consists  in  laying  the  eggs  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  the  hive— this 
increase  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  as  the 
queen  not  unfrequently  lays  300  eggs  in  a 


day,  and  during  the  later  spring  months  it 
is  considered  that  as  many  as  1000,  or  even 
2000,  are  deposited  daily. 

Queen-cake  (kwen'kak),  n.    A  kind  of  cake. 

Queen-closer  (kwen'kloz-er),  n.  In  brick- 
laying, see  under  CLOSER. 

Queen  -  consort  (kwen-kon'sort),  n.  See 
under  QUEEN. 

Queencraft  (kwenliraft),  n.  Craft  or  skill 
in  policy  on  the  part  of  a  queen. 

Elizabeth  showed  much  queencraft  in  procuring 
the  votes  of  the  nobility.  Fuller. 

Queen -dowager  (kweu-dou'a-jer),  n.  See 
under  QUEEN. 

Queen  -  gold  (kwen'gold),  n.  A  royal  duty 
or  revenue  once  belonging  to  every  queen 
of  Eugland  during  her  marriage  to  the  king. 

Queenhood  (kwen'hud),  n.  The  state  or 
rank  of  a  queen ;  the  quality  or  character 
becoming  a  queen.  '  And  with  all  grace  of 
womanhood  and  queenhood  answer'd  him. ' 
Tennyson. 

Queening  (kwen'ing),  n.  A  species  of  win- 
ter apple. 

The  winter  queening  is  good  for  the  table. 

Mortimer. 

Queenlike  (kwen'lik),  a.  Resembling  a 
queen.  'The  queenlike  Cluyd.'  Drayton. 

Queenly  (kwen'li),  a.  Like  a  queen;  becom- 
ing a  queen;  suitable  to  a  queen. 

Queen-mother  (kwen-muTH'er),  n.  See  un- 
der QUEEN. 

Queenpost  (kwen 'post),  n.  In  carp,  one 
of  the  suspending  posts  in  the  framed  prin- 
cipal of  a  roof,  or  in  a  trussed  partition,  or 


Queenpost  Roof. 
A  A,  Queenposts.    B,Tiebeam.    c  c.  Struts  or  braces. 

other  truss  where  there  are  two.  Called 
also  Prick-post.  When  there  is  only  one 
post  it  is  called  a  kingpost  or  crown-post. 

Queen-regent,  Queen-regnant  (kwen-re'- 
jent,  kwen-reg'nant),  n.  A  queen  who  holds 
the  crown  in  her  own  right. 

Queen's  Bench  (kwenz  bensh).  See  under 
BENCH. 

Queen's-counsel  (kwenz-koun'sel),  n.  See 
under  COUNSEL. 

Queenship  (kwen'ship),  n.  The  state,  dig- 
nity, or  condition  of  a  queen. 

Queen's-metal  (kwenz'met-al),  n.  An  alloy 
composed  of  nine  parts  of  tin,  one  of  bis- 
muth, one  of  antimony,  and  one  of  lead, 
used  for  making  teapots,  spoons,  &c. 

Queen's-pigeon  (kwenz-pij'on),  n.  A  mag- 
nificent ground-pigeon  inhabiting  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  one  of  two  spe- 
cies constituting  the  genus  Goura  (G.  Vic- 
toria), sub-family  Gourinse,  family  Colum- 
bidse,  and  order  Columbse,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  species  of  the  order.  It 
is  named  alter  Queen  Victoria.  See  GOUR- 
ISM 

Queen's- ware  (kwenz'war),n.  Glazed  earth- 
enware of  a  cream  colour. 

Queen's-yellow  (kwenz'yel-lo),  n.  The  yel- 
low sub-sulphate  of  mercury ;  the  turbith 
mineral. 

Queen-truss  (kwen'trus),  n.  A  truss  framed 
with  queenposts. 

Queen-wood  (kwen'wud),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  woods  of  the  greenheart  and 
cocoa-wood  character,  imported  from  the 
Brazils.  Weale. 

Queer  (kwer),a.  [Probably  from  L.G.  qner, 
queer,  across ;  G.  queer,  quer,  oblique, 
athwart,  whence  querkopf,  a  queer  fellow.  ] 
Behaving  or  appearing  otherwise  than  is 
usual  or  normal;  odd;  singular;  droll;  whim- 
sical; quaint.  In  colloquial  use  it  has  often 
the  sense  of  suspicious,  doubtful  in  point  of 
honesty.  '  A  queer  fellow. '  Spectator.  'Gave 
a  queer  look  about  the  room.'  Irving. 

You  drive  a  queer-  bargain  with  your  friends  and 
are  found  out,  and  imagine  the  world  will  punish  you. 
Thackeray. 

Queerish  (kwer'ish),  a.    Somewhat  queer ; 

rather  singular  or  odd. 
Queerity  ( kweYi-ti ),  n.    [Formed  on  type 

of  oddity  ]    Queerness.    [Rare.] 

No  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  without 
a  visible  qiteerity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance.  Steele. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch; 
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Queerly  (kwerliX  ode.    In  a  queer,  odd,  o 

singular  manner. 
Queerneu  (kwi-r'nei).  n.    The  state  or  qua 

lit)  "( luing  queer;  oddity;  singularity;  par 

taulartty. 
Queest  (  kwestX  n.    The  ringdove  or  wood 

pigf>u  (Columoa  paluinbut)',  the  cushat. 
Queez  -  maddam  ( kwez'mad-amX  n.    [1 

cuute-madame.}      The   culsse -madam, 

French  jargonelle  pear.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Quelnti  (kwcntX  PP  at  quench.  Quenched 

extinguished.     Spenser. 
Quelnt,t  QuelntAt  a.     Same  a*  Quaint. 

Ckaucer.-  Queint  elect,  quaintly  or  oddly 

chosen.    Spenter. 

Quelntlse.t  n.    Qualntnesm.    Chaucer. 
Quell  (kwelXf.t  [A  Sax.  cirellan,  to  kill;  cog 

T>an.  qva-le.  to  stifle,  suffocate,  choke,  tor 

ment,  vex;  Icel  kcelja,  Sw.  qviilja,  O.  qualen 

to  torment     From  same  root  comes   to 

quail]    LtTokilL 

And  plunede  In  depth  of  death  and  dolour's  strife, 
lUd  auild  himself,  had  not  his  friendes  wilhsloode. 
Mir  for  Mafl. 

2.  To  sululue ;  to  cause  to  cease ;  to  crush . 
as,  to  quell  an  Insurrection  or  sedition. 
'  Appointed  ...  to  quell  seditions  and  tu 
mult*.'  Atterbury.  —  3.  To  quiet:  to  allay 
to  reduce  to  peace  or  inaction ;  to  subdue 
as,  to  quell  the  tumult  of  the  soul 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 
Ere  fancy  has  been  quelled. 

svx.  To  subdue,  crush,  overpower,  put 
down,  quiet,  allay,  calm. 
Quell  (kwelX  »  1-t  Murder.  "The  guilt 
of  our  great  quell. '  Shak.  —  2  Power  or 
means  of  quelling  or  subduing.  [Rare  and 
poetical] 

Awfully  he  (I.ove)  stands, 
A  sovereign  quell  is  in  his  hands.  AVa/r. 

Quell  t  (kwel),  «.  i    1.  To  die ;  to  perish. 

Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver,  like  to  quell.  Spenser, 

2  To  lie  subdued :  to  abate.  '  Winter's 
wrath  begins  to  quell.'  Spenter. 

Queller  (kwel'er).  u.  One  that  qnells;  one 
that  crushes  or  subdues.  '  Queller  of  Satan. ' 
JHHt* 

Quelllol  (kwel'i-o).  n  [Sp.  cuello  (pron. 
kwel'yo);  L  colluin,  a  neck  ]  A  ruff  for  the 
neck.  B.  Jonson. 

Quelque-chose  (kelk'shoz),  n.  [Fr.,  some- 
thing )  A  trifle;  a  kickshaw.  Donne. 

Queme  t  (kwem),  r  t.  \\  Sax.  etw'man.  from 
'•id  inn  n.  to  come.)  To  please;  to  suit;  to 
fit  '  Such  merrimake  holy  saints  doth 
queme.'  Spentfr. 

Quemeful  t  (kwfcnTW),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing pleased;  placable.  Wickli/e 

Quench  (kwensh).  r  /.  [A.  Sax.  noencan. 
acwnean,  to  quench,  to  extinguish.]  1.  To 
extinguish;  to  put  out;  as.  to  quench  flame. 
'  Ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  flre. '  Shak. 
1  To  allay  or  extinguish:  to  slake;  as.  to 
quench  thirst.  -3.  To  suppress ;  to  stifle:  to 
check ;  to  repress ;  as,  to  quench  a  passion 
or  emotion. 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

WU1  queue*  the  wonder  of  her  infamy.     Ska*. 

Quench  (kwensh). r.i.  1.  To  be  extinguished; 
to  go  out  '  In  never  quenching  flre. '  Shak. 
2.  To  lose  zeal;  to  cool;  to  become  cool. 

H'vt  thou  think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quenfh  t  SJtat. 

Quenchable  (kwcnsh'a-bl).  a.  Capable  nf 
iN-ing  quenched  or  extinguished 

Quench-coal  (kwvnah'kolx  n.  That  which 
quenrhesor extinguishes  flre:  applied  llgur- 
atively  to  a  cold,  heartless  professor  of  re- 
ligion. 

You  are  ruenr*-roaj ;  no  sparkle  of  grace  can 
kindle  U[*»n  your  cold  hearth.          Daniel  Rfgrrs. 

Quencher  (kwensh'erX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  quenchesor  extinguishes;  specifically 
•nd  colloquially,  that  which  allays  thirst 
"A  griever  and  quencher  of  the  Spirit ' 
Uammand. 

\  P*«M*»t  puUic,  whereat  we  most  really  take  a 
ettost  fswvArr.  T.  H*flui. 

Quenchlew  (kwenshles),  a.  That  cannot 
beqnenched  or  repressed;  Inextinguishable 
as,  quenchless  flrv  or  fury.  'Once  kindled, 
avMchl,,,  evermore.'  flvrrm 

Quenchlessly  (kwensh'les-li),  adv.  In  a 
tJMBBMIless  manner 

Quenchlessnets  (kwen«h'les-nes),  n.  State 
•if  Mng  mii'nrhl.-ss 

Quenoullle  -  training  (ke-no-ye  tran'ingx 
n.  [Kr  qusnnuillt.  a  distaff.)  In  Aort.  a 
node  of  training  trct-i  or  «hrul»  In  aconlcal 
form,  with  their  branches  bent  downward 
so  that  they  resemble  a  distaff 

-"1C  ( kwer-sefik  X  o.     Produced  from 
-;  as,  yuereetu  acid. 


Quercetln  (kwer'set-in).  n.  A  substance 
derived  from  quercitriu  (which  see)  by  the 
action  nf  mini-nil  acids. 

Quercltannlc  (kwer-ai-tan'ik),  a.    Same 

Quercita  (kwei'slt).  n.  (C,H100,.)  A  sac 
charine  substance  derived  from  acorns.  1 
belongs  to  the  group  of  the  starches. 
Quercltrln  (kwer'sit-rin),  n.  (C^H^O,*. 
i'he  colouring  principle  of  quercitron  bark 
Quercitron  (kwer'sit-ron),  n.  [L.  quercus 
an  oak,  and  citrus,  the  citron-tree.)  1.  The 
Quercus  coccinea,  var.  tinctorut  (black  oak 
or  dyer's  oak),  which  grows  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi.  I 
frequently  attains  the  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the 
American  forests.  —2.  The  bark  of  the  above 
named  American  oak,  a  highly  valuable  dye 
stuff.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  colour 
ing  principle  of  this  dye-stuff.  It  forms 
small  pale  yellow  spangles,  has  a  faint  acit 
reaction,  is  pretty  soluble  in  alcohol,  hardly 
in  ether,  and  little  in  water.  Solution  o: 
alum  develops  from  it,  by  degrees,  a  bean 
tiful  yellow  dye.  Ure. 

Quercus  (kwer'kus),  n.  [L,  an  oak.]  A 
genus  of  trees  including  many  species,  ant 
producing  the  various  kinds  of  timber  callei 
oak.  See  OAK. 

Querela,t  Querelet  (kwe-rela,  kwe'rel),  n. 
[L.  quercla;  Fr.  querclle,  a  complaint  See 
QUARREL.]  A  complaint  to  a  court  See 
ADDITA  QUERELA,  and  Duplex  querella  un 
der  DUPLEX. 

Querent  (kwe'rent),  n.  (L.  querens,  yue- 
rtntis.  ppr.  of  queror,  to  complain.  ]  A  com- 
plainant; a  plaintiff.  [Rare.] 

Querent  ( kwe'rent ),  n.  [L.  qucerens,  qua 
rentis,  ppr.  of  quatro,  to  inquire.]  An  in 
quirer.  Aubrey.  [Rare.] 

Querimonious  (kwer-i-mo'nl-us),  a.  [L.  que- 
rt'wonta,  complaint,  from  queror,  to  com- 
plain. See  QUARREL.]  Complaining;  queru- 
lous; apt  to  complain. 

Quertmonlously  (kwer-i-mo'ni-us-li),  adv. 
In  a  querimonious  manner;  with  complaint; 
querulously.  'Most  queriinoniovjtly  con- 
fessing.' Sir  J.  Denhatn. 

Quertinonlousness(kwcr-i-mo'ni-us-nes).n. 
The  quality  of  being  querimonious;  dispo- 
sition to  complain  ;  a  complaining  temper. 

Quertmonyt  (kwert-mo-ni),  n.  [See  QUERI 
noxious.)  A  complaint;  a  complaining 
•His  brother's  daily  querimony.'  Hall. 

Querist  (kweVist),  n.  (From  L.  quairo,  to 
inquire  ]  One  who  inquires  or  asks  ques- 
tions. 

I  shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my  gentle 
querist.  Spectator. 

Ouerk  t  (kw6rk),  n.     A  quirk. 

Querken t  (kwer-ken).  v.t.  (Icel.  kverk,  lever- 
kar.  the  throat;  O.Sw.  qttarka,  to  throttle.) 
To  stifle  or  choke.  '  Ready  to  querken  and 
stifle  us  '  Optick  Olatse  of  Humours,  1039 

Querl  (kwArl).  r.(.  [A  form  of  twirl;  G 
querlen,  to  twirl.)  To  twirl;  to  tumor  wind 
round:  to  coil;  as,  to  querl  a  cord,  thread,  or 
rope.  [American.] 

Quern  (kwcrnX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ncyrn,  cweorn; 
cog.  D.  kweern,  Icel.  kvern,  Dan.  qvcfrn, 
Goth,  qmirnus.  a  millstone,  a  quern.  From 


Grinding  with  the  Quern. 

root  meaning  to  grind,  same  as  in  com]  A 
stone  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain.  The 
most  usual  form  consists  of  two  circular  flat 
stones,  the  upper  one  pierced  in  the  centre, 
and  revolving  on  a  wooden  or  metal  pin  in- 
serted In  the  lower.  In  using  the  quern  the 


grain  is  dropped  with  one  hand  into  the 
central  opening,  while  with  the  other  th 
upper  stone  is  revolved  by  means  of  a  stick 
inserted  in  a  small  opening  near  the  edge. 

We  stopped  at  a  little  hut.  where  we  sa< 
woman  grinding  with  the  f*tm.  .        , 

The  old  hand  mill,   or  qitrrn.  such  as  Feimi 


e  o        an   m,   or  qitrrn.  such  as  Feimi 
sketched  the  Hebrides  worix-n  k-rindini(  with  in 

one  out  ;  I),  Mitchell  a,, 


res  worix 

last  century  has  not  yet  pone  out  e    a,, 

there  are  thousands  of  them  at  wotk  in  Sc  otlaS 
where  still 

*  The  music  for  a  hungry  wame 
'  ' 


r       un 

Is  grinding  o'  the  yHtrine. 
E.  B.  Tflar  (in  Acajrmy.  Sept  18,  1880). 

Querpo  (kwer'po),  n.  [8p.  cuerpo.  the 
body  ;  L  corpus;  Sp.  ell  cuerpo  de  camita 
half  dressed,  having  on  a  shirt  only  1  A 
waistcoat  or  garment  close  to  the  bodr- 
used  only  in  the  phrase  in  querpo  oTto 
cuerpo,  signifying  in  a  close  dress  without  s 
cloak  ;  when  said  of  a  woman  it  meant  with- 
out a  scarf.  Sometimes  written  Qtiirpo. 

Boy,  my  cloak  and  rapier  ;  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of 
my  rank  to  walk  the  streets  in  yutrpo.  Btan 

Querquedula  (kwer-kwe'dQ-la),  n.  (L,  , 
Kind  of  duck.)  The  teals,  a  genus  of  ducks 
(Anatida;),  containing  the  common  teal  (O 
crecca),  the  garganey  (Q.  circia),  and 
species.  The  blue-winged  teal  of  America 
is  the  Q.  distort. 

Querquedule  (kwirtiwe-dul),  n.  [L  antr- 
quedula.]  A  water-bird  of  the  genus  Quer- 
quedula: sometimes  specifically  applied  to 
the  pin-tailed  duck  (Q.  or  Dajila  acuta). 

Querrour.t  n.  A  ((uarrier;  one  who  works 
in  a  stone-quarry.  Komaunt  of  the  Hate. 

Querryt  (kwert),  n.  A  groom;  an  equerry 
Bp.  Hall. 

Querulentlal  (kwer-u-len'shal),  a.  Having 
a  tendency  to  querulousueas  ;  querulouv 
[Rare.] 

Walpole  had  by  nature  a  propensity,  and  by  con- 
stitution a  plea,  for  being  captious  and  qHenilttttiaL 
for  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout. 


Querulous  (kwer'u-lus),  a.  [L  querulm, 
from  queror,  to  complain.  See  QUARREL.] 

1.  1  Quarrelsome.     '  Warlike,  ready  to  ficht 
querulma,  and  mischievous.'     Holland.- 

2.  Complaining  or  habitually  complaining: 
disposed  to  murmur  or  express  dissatisfac- 
tion; querimonious;  as,  a  querulout  man 

'  The  complaints  of  the  querulout.'  Locke. 
'A  querulous,  jealous,  exacting  fondness' 
Macaulay.—'i  Expressing  complaint:  at,  a 
owertiZou*  tone  of  voice.—  SYN.  Complaining. 
bewailing,  lamenting,  whining,  mourning, 
murmuring,  discontented,  dissatisfied. 

Querulously  (kwer'u-lus  -11),  adv.  In  a 
querulous  or  complaining  manner.  Young 

Querulousness  (kwer'u-lus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  querulous;  disposition  to 
complain,  or  the  habit  or  practice  of  mur- 
muring. 

Query  (kwe'ri),  n.  [A  modified  form  of  L 
quare,  imper.  of  quxro,  to  ask,  to  inquire, 
to  seek.]  1.  A  question;  an  inquiry  to  be 
answered  or  resolved.  Abbreviated  into 
Qy.  or  Qu. 

1  will  conclude  by  proposing  some  qiitrits.  KetutoM, 
Answer'd  all  oittrtts  touching  those  at  home 
With  a  heaved  shoulder  and  a  baucy  smile.  7'fttnfOH. 

2.  The  mark  or  sign  of  interrogation  ft),  used 
to  indicate  that  the  sentence  preceding  it  in 
a  question  ;  used  also  to  express  a  doubt 
Query  (kwe'ri),  ti.i.  pret.  *  pp.  queried;  pi>r 
querying.   1.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs    .    .    . 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate.    Pofe. 

2.  To  express  doubts. 

He  queried,  and  reasoned  thus  within  himself. 
Sam.  farter. 

Query  (kwg'ri),  v.t.  1.  To  seek  by  question- 
ing; to  inquire  or  ask;  as,  to  query  the  sum 
or  amount;  to  query  the  motive  or  the  fact. 
2.  To  examine  by  questions  ;  as,  to  query  a 
person.  Gayton.  —  3.  To  doubt  of  ;  to  ex- 
press a  desire  to  examine  as  to  the  troth  of  ; 
to  mark  with  a  query. 

This  refined  observation  delighted  Sir  John,  who 
dignifies  it  as  an  axiom,  yet  after  «..nU  t.une  todouU 
it  with  a'sed  dehocquCTe'--  query  this.  J 


Qnesel  (kwez),  v.t.     To  search  after;  tn 
look  for.    Jttilton. 

Quest  (kwcst).  n.    [O  Fr.  queste.  Mod    Kr 
quite,  from  L.   qutriitu*.   limn  </"'"'».  to 
seek  (whence  question,  qn>'><t.  > 
1.  The  act  of  seeking;  search;  as,  to  rm  • 
quest  ot  game;  to  go  in  qnettnt  a  l..-t  i  InW. 
in  quest  of  property,  Ac.     Hence  —  2.  I'nr 
suit;  suit.  'Cease your  quest  of  love  '  .•>'*«*• 
•Cease  not  from  your  quett  until  you  llnd.' 
Tennyson.— 3.  Searchers,  collectively. 

The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quetts 
To  search  you  out.  .SJta*. 


Ur,  f»t,  fall;       m«,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       n«t«,  not,  move;      tube,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fr*. 
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4.  Inquiry  ;  examination. 

Volumes  of  report 

Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings.  Shak. 

5.  Request;  desire;  solicitation;  prayer; 
demand. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 

Of  an  untrain'd  hope  or  passion.        G.  Herbert. 

0.   A  jury  of  inquest;    a  sworn  body  of 
examiners. 

What  lawful  quest  have  giv'n  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge?  Shak. 

7.  In  romance,  the  expedition  in  which  a 
knight  was  engaged,  and  which  he  was 
obliged  to  perform.  Spenser, 
Quest  (kwest),  v.i.  1.  To  go  in  search;  to 
make  search  or  inquiry.  'Would  he  had 
guested  first  for  me.'  B.  Jonson.—2.  To  go 
begging.  [Rare.] 

There  was  another  old  beggar-woman  down  in 
the  towo,  questing  from  shop  to  shop,  who  always 
amused  me.  Fraser's  Mag. 

Quest  (kwest),  v.t.  To  search  or  seek  for; 
to  inquire  into  or  examine.  [Rare.] 

They  quest  annihilation's  monstrous  theme,  Byrom. 

Questantt  (kwes'tant),  n.  [See  QUEST.] 
A  candidate;  a  seeker  of  any  object;  a 
competitor. 

When 

The  bravest  questant  shrinks  find  what  you  seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.  Shak, 

Quester  (kwes'ter),  n.  1.  A  seeker;  a 
searcher.—  2.  A  dog  employed  to  find  game. 

The  quester  only  to  the  wood  they  lose, 

Who  silently  the  tainted  track  pursues.       Rerwe. 

Question  (kwest'yun),  n.  [Fr.  question;  L. 
qucegtio,  an  inquiry,  an  investigation.  See 
QUEST.  ]  1.  An  interrogation  ;  the  putting 
of  inquiries;  as,  to  examine  by  question  and 
answer.  —2.  That  which  is  asked;  an  in- 
quiry; a  query  ;  as,  what  question  did  you 
ask?  —  3.  Inquiry;  disquisition;  discussion. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question  whether  it  is  lawful  for 
Christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  simply  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Bacon, 

4.  The  subject  or  matter  of  examination  or 


ng,  howeverforeign  to  the  q. 
Waterland.  —5.  Dispute  or  subject  of  debate  ; 
a  point  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's 
disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  John  iii.  25. 

^.  Doubt;  controversy;  dispute;  as,thestory 
is  true  beyond  all  question. 

Our  own  earth  would  be  barren  and  desolate  withou 
the  benign  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which  without 
•question  is  true  of  all  other  planets.  Bent  ley. 

7.  Trial  ;  examination  ;  judicial  trial  or  in- 
quiry. '  He  that  was  in  question  for  the 
robbery.  '  Shak.  —8.  Examination  by  torture, 
or  the  application  of  torture  to  prisoners 
under  criminal  accusation  in  order  to  extort 
confession. 

Such  a  presumption  is  only  sufficient  to  put  the 
person  to  the  rack  or  question,  ,  .  .  and  not 
bring  him  to  condemnation.  Ayliffe. 

9.  t  Conversation  ;  speech  ;  talk. 

We  will  have  some  question  with  the  shepherd.  Shak, 

10.  In  logic,  a  proposition,  or  that  which  is 
to  be  established  as  a  conclusion,  stated  by 
way  of  interrogation.  —Question!   an  ex- 
clamation used  in  Parliament  or  other  as- 
semblies, meaning  that  the  person  speaking 
is  wandering  away  from  the  subject  under 
consideration  or  discussion,  and  recalling 
him  to  it.     It  is  also  used  to  express  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  what  a  speaker  is 
mating.  —Begging    the   question,   assuming 
without  proof;    taking  for  granted.  —In 
question,  in  debate;  in  the  course  of  ex- 
amination or  discussion  ;  being  at  present 
dealt  with;  as,  the  matter  or  point  in  ques- 
tion.— To  call  in  question,  to  doubt;  to  chal- 
lenge. 

You  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love.  Shak. 

—Out  of  question,  doubtless. 

Out  of  question,  you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour.  Shak. 

—Out  of  the  question,  not  worthy  of  or  re- 
quiring consideration  ;  not  to  be  thought  of. 
—Leading  question,  one  which  is  so  put  as 
to  show  the  answer  which  is  desired,  and 
thus  to  lead  and  prepare  the  way  for  its 
being  giv  GIL—  Previous  question,  in  parlia- 
mentary practice,  the  question  whether  a 
vote  shall  be  come  to  on  the  main  issue  or 
no,  brought  forward  before  the  main  or  real 
question  is  put  by  the  speaker,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding,  if  the  resolution  is  in 
the  negative,  the  putting  of  this  question. 
The  motion  is  in  the  form,  'that  the  ques- 
tion be  now  put,'  and  the  mover  and 
seconder  vote  against  it. 


Question  (kwest'yun),  u.l  l.Toaskaquestion 
or  questions;  to  inquire  or  seek  to  know; 
to  examine. 

He  that  qutstioneth  much  shall  learn  much.  Bacon. 

2.  To  debate;  to  reason;  to  consider. 

Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be.  Shak. 

3.  To  dispute ;  to  doubt;  as,  I  question  not 
but  the  intelligence  is  correct.    Addison.— 
4.f  To  talk;  to  converse. 

Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming.  Shak. 

Question  (kwest'yun),  v.t.  1.  To  inquire  of 
oy  asking  questions;  to  examine  by  inter- 
rogatories ;  as,  to  question  a  witness, — 2.  To 
doubt  of;  to  be  uncertain  of. 

And  inoit  we  question  what  we  most  desire.   Prior. 

3.  To  have  no  confidence  in ;  to  mention  or 
treat  as  not  to  be  trusted.  '  His  counsels  de- 
rided, his  prudence  questioned,  and  his  per- 
son despised.'  South.—  4.  To  call  in  question; 
to  challenge ;  to  take  exception  to ;  as,  to 
question  an  exercise  of  prerogative. 

Power  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place.  Milton. 

SYN.  To  ask,  interrogate,  catechise,  doubt, 
controvert,  dispute. 

Questionable  (kwest'yun-a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  questioned  or  inquired  of ;  inviting 
or  seeming  to  invite  inquiry  or  conversation. 

Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shak. 

2.  Liable  to  question ;  suspicious;  doubtful; 
uncertain ;  disputable ;  as,  the  deed  is  of 
questionable  authority;  his  veracity  is  quest- 
ionable. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the  dis- 
section of  a  human  body.  Baker. 

SYN.  Disputable,  contra vertible,  debatable, 
uncertain,  doubtful,  suspicious. 

Questionableness  (kwest'yun-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  questionable, 
doubtful,  or  suspicious. 

Questionably  (kwest'yun-a-bli),  ado.  In  a 
questionable  manner ;  doubtfully ;  as,  this 
is  but  questionably  accurate. 

Questionary  ( kwest '  yun  -  a  -  ri ),  a.  In- 
quiring ;  asking  questions.  '  Questionary 
epistles.'  Pope. 

Questionary  (kwest' yun -a-ri),  n.  [See 
QU.ESTA.]  An  itinerant  pedler  of  indul- 
gences or  relics.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Questioner  (kwest'yun-er),  n.  One  that 
asks  questions;  an  inquirer.  'Has  little 
time  for  idle  questioners.'  Tennyson. 

QuestioniSt  (kwest'yun-ist),  n.  1.  A  quest- 
ioner ;  an  inquirer. 

At  his  being  a  school-boy  he  was  an  early  guest- 
ionist.  I*.  Walton, 

2.  A  candidate  for  honours  or  degrees  at 
the  English  universities. 

Questionless  (kwest'yun-les),  adv.  Beyond 
a  question  or  doubt;  doubtless;  certainly. 
Milton. 

Questman.t  Questmongert  (kwest'man, 
kwest'mung-ger),  n.  1.  One  having  power  to 
make  legal  inquiry ;  as,  specifically,  in  old 
law,  (a)  a  person  chosen  to  inquire  into 
abuses  and  misdemeanours,  especially  such 
as  relate  to  weights  and  measures.  (6)  A 
collector  of  parish  rates,  (c)  A  church- 
warden or  assistant  to  a  churchwarden, 
(rf)  A  juryman;  a  person  impanelled  to 
try  a  cause. — 2.  One  who  laid  informations 
and  made  a  trade  of  petty  lawsuits ;  a 
common  informer.  '  A  rabble  of  promoters, 
questmongers,  and  leading  jurors  at  com- 
mand. '  Bacon. 

Questor  (kwes'tor),  n.  [L.  'qucestor.  See 
QUEST.]  The  name  of  certain  magistrates  of 
ancient  Rome  whose  chief  office  was  the 
management  of  the  public  treasure;  a  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  tribute,  &c.  Questors  ac- 
companied the  provincial  governors  and  re- 
ceived taxes,  paid  the  troops,  &c.  Also 
written  Qucestor. 

Questorship  (kwes'tor-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  questor,  or  the  term  of  a  questor's 
office. 

Questristt  (kwest'rist),  n.  [Quester,  with 
term.  ~ist.]  A  person  who  goes  in  quest  of 
another.  '  Peculiar,'  says  Nares,  '  I  believe, 
to  the  following  passage : 

'  Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate.' 

Shak.     Lear,  iii.  7. 

Questuary  (kwes'tu-a-ri),  a.  [L,  qucestu- 
arius,  from  quoestus,  gain,  profit,  from 
qucero,  qucesitum,  to  seek.]  Studious  of 
profit.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Questuary  (kwes'tu-a-ri),  n.  One  employed 
to  collect  profits.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Questus  (kwes'tus),  n.     [L.  quaestus,  gain, 


profit.]  In  tew,  land  which  does  not  descend 
by  hereditary  right,  but  is  acquired  by  one's 
own  labour  and  industry. 

Queue  (ku),  n.  [Fr.,  tail,  from  L.  cauda,  a 
tail.]  1.  In  her.  the  tail  of  a  beast— 2.  The 
tie  of  a  wig.— 3.  A  support  for  a  lance ;  a 
lance-rest.  See  CUE. 

Queued  (kud),  a.  In  her.  tailed.— Double 
queued,  having  a  double  tail,  as  a  lion.  Such 
a  tail  is  not  unfrequently  placed  saltire. 

Quey  (kwa  or  kwy),  n.  [IceL  kviga,  Sw. 
quiga,  a  quey.]  A  young  cow  or  heifer;  a 
cow  that  has  not  yet  had  a  calf.  [Scotch.] 

Quib  (kwib),  n.  [W.  chwip,  a  flirt,  a  quirk, 
ffwib,  a  quick  course  or  turn;  a  form  of  quip.} 
A  sarcasm;  a  bitter  taunt;  a  quip;  a  gibe. 

He  was  fond  of  joke  and  jest. 

But  all  his  merry  quit's  are  o'er.       Tennyson. 

Quibble  (kwibl),  n.    [A  freq.  of  quib,  quip.] 

1.  A  start  or  turn  from  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, or  from  plain  truth;  an  evasion;  a 
prevarication;  as,  to  answer  a  sound  argu- 
ment by  quibbles. 

Quirks  and  quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search 
after  truth.  Watts. 

2.  A  pun;  a  low  conceit.    'Puns  and  quib- 
bles.'   Addison. 

Quibble  (kwib'l),  v.i.  pret.  <fe  pp.  quibbled; 
ppr.  quibbling.  1.  To  evade  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, or  plain  truth,  by  artifice,  play  upon 
words,  or  any  conceit;  to  trifle  in  argument 
or  discourse;  to  prevaricate.— 2.  To  pun, 

Quibbler  (kwib'ler),  n.  \.  One  who  quib- 
bles; one  who  evades  plain  truth  by  trifling 
artifices,  play  upon  words,  or  the  like.— 2.  A 
punster. 

Quibblingly  (kwib'ling-li)  adv.  In  a  quib- 
bling manner;  evasively. 

Quicet  (kwes),  n.  The  wood-pigeon;  queest. 
Cudworth. 

Quicli  t  (kwich),  v.i.  To  stir;  to  move;  to 
queach.  Spenser. 

Quick  (kwik),  a.  [A.  Sax.  civic,  cue,  living, 
lively;  cog.  D.  kwik,  Icel.  koikr,  kykrt  Dan. 
qvifct  Sw.  qvick,  L.G.  quecfc,  quick,  Goth. 
qvius,  all  with  similar  meanings.  The  same 
root  (the  original  form  of  which  must  have 
been  something  like  giv  or  giw)  is  seen  also 
in  L.  vivus,  Lith.  yywas,  living;  Gr.  bios,  life, 
and  Skr.  jlv,  to  live.]  1,  Alive;  living;  live: 
opposed  to  dead  or  inanimate.  '  Quick  raw 
flesh.'  Lev.  xiii.  30.  'Some  quick,  some 
dead.'  Sir  J.  Davies.  'The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick-  and  the 
dead.'  2Tim.iv.  1.  [In  this  sense,  the  word 
is  obsolete,  except  in  some  compounds  or  in 
particular  phrases.]  —  2.  Characterized  by 
liveliness  or  sprightliness;  prompt;  ready; 
lively;  sprightly;  nimble;  brisk.  'You  have 
a  quick  wit.'  Shak. 

Mine  eyes  are  gray  and  bright  and  quick  in  turning. 

Shak. 

3.  Speedy;  hasty;  swift;  done  or  occurring 
in  a  short  time;  as,  a  quick  return  of  profits. 
'  Give  thee  quick  conduct.'    Shak. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated,  Milton. 

4.  Perceptive  in  a  high  degree;  sensitive; 
hence,  excitable;  restless;  passionate. 

Quick  ts  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Shak. 

Quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell.          Byron. 

5.  Hasty;  precipitate;  irritable;  sharp;  un- 
ceremonious. 

The  bishop  was  somewhat  quick  with  them,  and 
signified  that  he  was  much  offended.         Latimer. 

6.  Pregnant;  with  child;  specifically  said  of 
a  pregnant  woman  when  the  motion  of  the 
fetus  is  felt.     '  Jaquenetta  that  is  quick  by 
him."    Shak.~7,  Fresh;  sharp;  bracing. 

The  air  is  quick  there, 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.    Shak. 

SYN.  Speedy,  expeditious,  swift,  rapid.hasty, 
prompt,  ready,  active,  brisk,  nimble,  agile, 
lively,  sprightly. 

Quick  (kwik),  adv.  1.  In  a  quick  manner; 
nimbly;  with  celerity;  rapidly;  with  haste; 
speedily;  without  delay;  as,  run  quick;  be 
quick. 

This  is  done  with  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how 
very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed. 

Locke. 

2.  Soon;  in  a  short  time;  without  delay;  as, 
go  and  return  quick. 
Quick  (kwik),  n.    l.f  A  living  animal. 

Peeping  close  into  the  thick 

Might  see  the  motion  of  some  quick.  Spenser. 

2.  With  the:  the  living  flesh;  sensible  parts; 
hence,  fig.  that  which  is  susceptible  of  or 
causes  keen  feeling;  as,  penetrating  to  the 
quick;  stung  to  the  quick;  cut  to  the  quick. 


ch.  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  Blng;      TH,  tfcen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


QUICK 

ttolhequidt.'Slarpe. 
wua.urjwM^^Wc1    Tennyson. 

tcvt  nippeth.  this  pinched.,  thi.  touches^ 

Mow  feebly  and  unlike  themselves  they  reason 
when  tney  come  to  tlu  fuick  of  the  differ  ence. 

S.  A  live  fence  or  hedge  formed  of  some 
growing  plant,  usually  hawthorn;  quickset 
?The  budded  quicla.'  Tennyson. 

For  Inclosing  of  land,  the  most  usual  wls  with  a 
ditch  and  bank  set  with  quictl. 

Quick  I  (kwik),  «.«.    To  revive;  to 
Qttickt  (kwlkT» '•<•  To  become  alive.   Chau- 

Q^ick-answered  C'«U''«n-«*rd)'<0I,>>.Qvui^ 
In  reply;  ready  at  repartee.  'R**1*  m 
gilws,  quick-antwer'd,  saucy.  SAa *:._, 

Slwlfii  Wj^n     The  mountain-ash  (Pyrui 

Aumparial    See  MOUMTAIX-ASH 
Quicken  (kwik'n),  ».«.    [From  r/mdt,  A. Sax. 
dive  ]  1.  Primarily,  to  make  alive;  to 

vivify:   to  revive  or  resuscitate,  u  from 

death  or  an  inanimate  state. 

You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead I  In  Ires- 
jautes  ami  sins,  bph.  li.  i. 

Hence  nocks  and  herds,  and  men  and  beasts  and 
Wlt/breath  are  quicken'd,  and  attract  theirsouls. 

t  To  revive;  to  cheer;  to  reinvigorate;  to 
refresh. 

Music  and  poesy  used  to  quicken  you.       Shak. 

S.  To  hasten;  to  accelerate;  as,  to  quicken 
motion,  speed,  or  flight. 

The  advance  of  society  in  all  valuable  acquire- 
ments and  in  all  useful  changes,  has  been  proceeding 
with  a  speed  greatly  quietened  during  the  last  fifty 
rcars.  Brougham. 

4.  To  sharpen;  to  give  keener  perception  to; 
to  stimulate;  to  incite;  as,  to  quicken  the 
appetite  or  taste;  to  quicken  desires. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you.  Swi/l. 

8TH.  To  hasten,  accelerate,  expedite,  de- 
spatch, speed. 

Quicken  (kwik'n).  ».i.  1.  To  become  alive; 
to  receive  life.  'Summer  flies  .  .  .  that 
quicken  even  with  blowing.'  Shak. 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  the 
last  that  dies.  Kay. 

I  To  move  with  rapidity  or  activity.  '  And 
keener  lightning  quickens  in  her  eye.'  Pope. 

5.  To  be  in  that  state  of  pregnancy  In  which 
the  child  gives  indications  of  life;  to  begin 
to  give  signs  of  life  in  the  womb:  said  of 
the  mother  or  the  child.  The  motion  of  the 
fetus  is  usually  first  felt  about  the  eighteenth 
week  of  pregnancy. 

Quickener  (kwik'n-cr).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  quickens,  revives,  vlvifles,  or  commu- 
nicates life :  that  which  reinvigorate*;  that 
which  accelerates  motion  or  increases  ac 
tivlty. 

Quickens  (kwik'eni),  n.  Same  as  Couch 
tjrau,  Quick-ffrass,  Quitch-grass.  See  COUCH 

ORASS. 

Quick-eyed  (kwik'Id),  a.  Having  acute 
sight;  of  keen  and  ready  perception.  '  Quick 
eyed  experience.'  Beau,  it  ft. 

Quick-gran  (kwik'gras).    See  QUITCH. 

Quick-hatch  (kwilthach),  n.  A  name  of  the 
wolverine  (Gulo  tutcm). 

Quick-hedge  (kwik'hej),  n.  A  live  fence  o 
neilge;  a  quick. 

Quicklime  (kwlklim).  n.  [So  called  becausi 
of  Its  active,  burning  projwrties.  ]  Calciun 
oxide  (CaO);  burned  lime;  lime  not  ye 
slaked  with  water.  Quicklime  is  prepare* 
by  subjecting  chalk,  limestone,  or  other  na 
turn!  carbonate  of  calcium  to  an  intense 
heat,  when  carbonic  acid,  water,  ami  an 

.organic  matter  contained  in  the  carbonate 
are  driven  off. 

Quickly  (kwikll),  adv.  1.  Speedily:  wit 
haste  or  celerity.  -2.  Soon;  without  delay. 

Quick -march  (kwik'  march  X  "  ililit  a 
march  at  the  rate  of  3J  miles  an  hour,  or 
110  pace*  (475  feet)  a  minute.  Called  also 


Quick-match  (kwik'mach),  n. 

MATCH. 


See  under 


. 

Quickness  (kwiVnes).  ri.  1.  State  of  being 
quirk  or  alive;  vital  power  or  principle. 
'Touch  It  with  thy  celestial  quickneu.'  Her- 
bert 1  Speed;  velocity;  celerity;  rapidity; 
as,  the  quifkntit  of  motion  —3.  Activity; 
briskneas;  promptness;  as,  the  quickneu  of 
UM  Imagination  or  wit  —  4.  Acuteneas  of 
perception;  keen  sensibility.  '  Quickneu  of 
sensation.'  Z/<x*«—  6.  Sharpness;  pungency; 

h  i  .  -• 


A  few  drops  tinge,  and  add  a  proper  f^,*^^1 

SYN  Velocity,  celerity,  rapidity,  haste,  ex- 
'  >" promptness,  despatch,  swiftness, 
mbienesi,  fleetness,  agility,  briskness, 
liveliness,  sagacity,  shrewdness,  sharpness, 
penetration,  keenness. 

Quicksand  (kwik'sand),  n.  A  movable  sand- 
"iS.k  in  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  river;  a  large 
mass  of  loose  or  moving  sand  mixed  with 
water  formed  on  many  sea-coasts,  and  at 
the  moutlis  of  rivers,  dangerous  to  vessels  or 
to  persons  who  trust  themselves  to  it  and 
find  it  unable  to  support  their  weight 
•  When  the  vessel  Is  on  quicksands  cast. 
Dryden. 

And  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quicksands 
(they)  strike  sail  and  so  were  dnven.    Acts  «vu.  17. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  seat 
What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit !  Shak. 

Quick-scented  (kwik'sent-ed),o.  Having  an 
acute  perception  by  the  nose ;  of  an  acute 

Quickset  (kwik'set),  n.  A  living  plant  set 
to  grow,  particularly  for  a  hedge;  hawthorn 
planted  for  a  hedge. 

Quickset  (kwik'setX  o.    Made  of  quickset. 

I  could  find  dates  and  pomegranates  on  the  quick- 
sa  hedges.  "•  H'a/fole. 

Quickset  (kwik'set).  v.t.  To  plant  with 
living  shrubs  or  trees  for  a  hedge  or  fence; 
as.  to  quickset  a  ditch. 

Quick-sighted  (kwik'sit-ed),  a.  Having 
quick  sight  or1  acute  discernment ;  quick  to 
see  or  discern. 

Qulck-slghtedness(kwik'sit-ed-nes),n.  The 
quality  of  being  quick-sighted;  quickness  of 
sight  or  discernment;  readiness  to  see  or 
discern. 

Quicksilver  (kwik'sil-ver),  n.  [Livmgsilver, 
ararnrum  viaum,  so  called  from  its  fluidity.  ] 
Mercury,  a  metal  found  both  native  and  in 
the  state  of  ore  in  mines  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Mercury  is  liquid  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures,  only  becoming  solid  at  about 
40'  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  See  MER- 
CURY. 

Quicksilvered  (kwik'sil-ve rd),  o.  1.  Over- 
laid with  quicksilver,  or  an  amalgam  of 
quicksilver  ami  tin-foil;  as.  quicksilvered 
glass.  —2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  quick- 
silver 'Those  nimble  and  quicksilvered 
brains.'  Sir  K.  Sandys. 
Quicksilvering  (kwik'sil-ver-ing),  n.  The 
amalgam  of  tin-foil  and  mercury  on  the 
back  of  a  mirror. 

Quick-step  (kwik'step).  n.  1.  Quick-march 
(which  see).  -2.  A  lively,  spirited  style  of 
dancing. 

Quick-witted  (kwik'wit-ed),  a.  Having 
ready  wit.  Shak. 

Quick -wlttedness  (kwik'wit-ed-nes).  n 
The  quality  of  being  quick  witted;  readinesi 
of  wit. 

Quid  (kwid),  ».  1.  A  cud.— 2.  A  portion  suit 
able  to  be  chewed ;  specifically,  a  piece  of 
tobacco  chewed  and  rolled  about  in  the 
mouth.  'The  beggar  who  chews  his  quid 
as  he  sweeps  his  crossing.'  Disraeli. 
Quid  (kwid),  t>.(.  and  i.  To  drop  food  from 
the  mouth,  when  partly  masticated:  said  o 
horses. 

Quidam  (kwi'dam).  n.  [L]  Somebody 
one  unknown.  'So  many  worthy  quidains. 
Spenser. 

Qulddany  (kwld'a-ni),  n.  [L  cydonium 
quince-juice,  from  eydmuum  (malum,  ai 
apple,  understood),  a  quince;  Gr.  kydonion 
a  quince,  from  Cydonia,  a  town  of  Crete. 
A  confection  of  quinces  prepared  will 

Quiddatiye  (kwid'a-tiv),  a.  [See  QUIDDITY 
Constituting  the  essence  of  a  thing;  quiddi 
tative. 

Quiddit  (kwid'it),  n.  [A  contr.  of  quiddity. 
A  subtlety:  an  equivocation;  a  quibble. 

By  some  strange  quiddit,  or  some  wrested  clause, 
To  find  liim  gtultie  of  the  breach  of  laws.    Drayton 

Quiddltative  (kwid'i-ta-tiv),  o.  Same  I 
Quiildative. 

Quiddity  (kwid'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  quiddite,  froi 
L.  quidaitas. from  L.  wind, what]  1.  A  tern 
used  in  scholastic  philosophy  denoting  wha 
was  subsequently  called  the  substantii 
form;  that  which  distinguishes  a  thing  froi 
other  things,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  an 
not  another.  Itls  synonymous  with  essence 
and  comprehends  both  the  substance  an 
qualities.  Fleming.  "The  quiddity  and  e 
sence  of  the  incomprehensible  Creator 
llowell.  •  The  quiddity  or  characterist 
difference  of  poetry  as  distinguished  froi 
prose.'  De  Quincry.—Z.  A  trifling  nicety; 
cavil;  a  quirk  or  quibble.  '  Such  quirks  an 


QUIET 

quiddities'     Burton.      'The  quidditiei  of 

hose  writers.'    Coleridge. 

uiddle  (kwid'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  middled; 

ipr.  iividdling.    [From  L.  quid,  what.  (See 

JUIIIDITY.)  The  form  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  quibble.]  To  spend  or  wast«  t  - 

n  trifling  employments,  or  to  attcml  t«> 
useful  subjects  in  a  trifling  superficial  man- 
ner. 

uiddle,  Quiddler(kwid1,  kwid'ler),  n.  One 

ho  quiddles  or  busies  himself  about  trifles. 

The  Englishman  is  very  petulant  and  precise  about 
his  accommodations  at  inns  and  on  the  road,  a  quid- 
die  about  his  toast  and  his  chop  and  every  specws  of 
convenience.  hmtnen. 

uldnunc  (kwld'nungk),  n.  [L,  what  now)) 
One  who  is  curious  to  know  everything  that 
nnn  and  is  continually  asking,  'What 
low?'  or  'What  news?'  one  who  knows  or 
>retends  to  know  all  occurrences  ;  a  news 
rossiper.  'The  idle  stories  of  quidnuna' 
Volley. 


The  Florentine  Oitittnittics  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
of  these  gentlemen  now  hold  office. 


the  fact  that  no 


uid-pro-<JUO  (kwld-pr6-kw6).    1 1 
thing  given  for  something  else;  a  tit  for  I 


thing'given  for  something  else;  a  tit  for  tat 
In  I""',  the  giving  of  one  thing  of  equal 
value  for  another;  an  equivalent;  also,  the 
mutual  consideration  and  performance  uf 
both  parties  to  a  contract, 
uiesce  (kwi-es'),  r.i.  [L.  quiesco,  to  keep 
quiet.  SeeQt'IET.J  To  be  silent,  as  a  letter; 
to  have  no  sound.  Mos.  Stuart. 

Quiescence,  Quiescency  (kwi-es'ens,  kwi- 
es'en-si),  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
quiescent;  rest;  repose;  state  of  a  thini: 
without  motion;  as,  the  quiescence  of  a  vol- 
cano. —  2.  Rest  of  the  mind ;  a  state  of  the 
mind  free  from  agitation  or  emotion.— 3.  In 
gram,  silence ;  the  condition  of  not  being 
heard  in  pronunciation;  as,  the  quiescence 
of  a  letter. 

Quiescent  (kwl-es'ent),  o.  [L.  qttiescens, 
quiescenti*,  ppr.  of  quiesco,  to  keep  quiet. 
See  QUIET.]  1.  Resting;  being  in  a  state  of 
repose;  still;  not  moving;  as,  a  quiescent 
body  or  fluid. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  motion  must  needs  be 
as  insensible  as  if  it  were  quiescent.  Glam»Ue. 

2.  Not  ruffled  with  passion;  unagitatcd;  not 
excited;  tranquil. 

In  times  of  national  security  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism among  the  masses  is  so  quiescent  that  it  seems 
hardly  to  c«ist.  P<"f-  Ifiltcn. 

3.  In  gram,  silent ;  not  sounded ;  having  no 
sound;  as,  a  quiescent  letter. 

Quiescent  (kwl-es'ent),  n.  In  ffrain.  a  silent 
letter.  Moi.  Stuart. 

Quiescently  (kwi-es'ent  li),  adv.  In  a  qui- 
escent manner;  calmly;  quietly. 

Quiet  (kwi'etX  a  [Fr.  quiet,  L.  quietus, 
from  quiesco,  to  keep  quiet,  from  quiet, 
quietis,  rest.  Coy  has  the  same  origin.) 
1.  Not  in  action  or  motion;  still;  being  in  a 
state  of  rest;  not  moving ;  as,  he  remained 
quiet;  the  sea  was  quiet.  Judg.  xvL  «.- 
2  Free  from  alarm  or  disturbance ;  unmo- 
lested; left  at  rest;  tranquil.  'Quiet  days, 
fair  issue,  and  long  life.'  Shak. 


And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 

To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back.      i*a*. 

3  Peaceable ;  not  turbulent ;  not  giving  of- 
fence; not  exciting  controversy,  disorder, 
or  trouble. 

Be  plain  in  dress,  and  sober  in  your  diet ; 
In  Aort,  my  deary,  kiss  me.  and  be  j.^ 

4.  Free  from  emotion ;  calm ;  patient ;  con- 
tented. '  The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.'  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  finet  when  we  hear  it  cry.     i*a*. 

Over  all  things  brooduig  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost.       Tinnysm, 

6.   Retired ;  secluded ;  as.  a  quiet  corner. 
•Seated  on  &  quiet  sofa.'   Xacmillani  *• 
6  Free  from  fuss  or  bustle;  without  stilfnrs" 
or  formality.     'A  couple  of  Mrs.  Bardel 
most  particular  acquaintance,  who  had  ju 
stepped  in  to  have  a  quiet  cup  of  tea. 
Dickent.-T.  Not  glaring  or  showy;  not  such 
as  to  attract  notice;  as,  quiet  colours ; 
quiet  dress.— Calm,  Tranquil.  I'ltlad,  Quu 
See  under  CALM.-Svs  Still,  tranquil,  cnlt 
unruffled,  smooth,  unmolested,  uiidistiirl*ci, 
placid,  peaceful,  mild,  peaceable,  im  ok.  cor 

Quiet  (itwl'et),  n.    1.  Rest;  repose;  stillness: 
the  state  of  a  thing  not  in  motion.     ' 
noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill.'   Tennymi.- 
2.  Tranquillity:  freedom  from  disturbance  or 
alarm;  peace;  repose. 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far      

Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.    Pryae*. 


Fate,  far.  fat,  fall;       m6.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move:       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       S. 
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3.  Freedom  from  emotion  of  the  mind;  peace 
of  the  soul;  patience;  calmness. 

Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell.      Shak, 

—At  quiet,  still;  peaceful.  Shak.—ln  quiet, 
quietly.  Shak.  — OH  the  quiet,  clandestinely, 
so  as  to  avoid  observation.  [Slang.]— Out  of 
quiet, \  disturbed;  restless.  Shak. 

Quiet  (kwi'et),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  or  cause  to 
lie  quiet;  to  calm;  to  appease;  to  pacify;  to 
lull ;  to  allay ;  to  tranquillize ;  as,  to  quiet 
the  soul  when  agitated ;  to  quiet  the  passions; 
to  quiet  the  clamours  of  a  nation ;  to  quiet 
the  disorders  of  a  city  or  town.— 2.  To  bring 
to  a  state  of  rest;  to  stop.  'The  ideas  of 
moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion. '  Locke. 

Quiet  (kwi'et),  v.i.  To  become  quiet  or  still; 
to  abate;  as,  the  sea  quieted. 

While  astonishment 
With  deep-drawn  sighs  was  quieting.    Keats. 

Quietaget  (kwi'et-aj),  n.  Peace;  quiet. 
Spenser. 

Quieter  (kwi'et-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  quiets. 

Quietism  (kwi'et-izm),  n.  The  practice  of 
maintaining  or  striving  after  dispassion  of 
mind  or  undisturbable  tranquillity;  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  feelings  or  faculties  in  reli- 
gious contemplation;  apathy;  especially,  the 
practice  or  system  of  a  somewhat  numerous 
class  of  mystical  sects,  who,  in  different  ages, 
resigned  themselves  to  a  state  of  perfect 
mental  inactivity,  in  order  to  bring  the  soul 
into  direct  and  immediate  union  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  receive  the 
infused  heavenly  light,  which,  according  to 
their  view,  accompanies  this  state  of  inac- 
tive contemplation. 

He  will  confess  that  quietism  is  the  safer  extreme, 
if  into  one  extreme  or  the  other  the  religious  instruc- 
tor must  run.  Brougham. 

Quietist  (kwl'et-ist),  n.  One  who  believes 
in  or  practises  quietism ;  especially  applied 
to  one  of  a  sect  of  mystics,  originated  by 
Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Other  sects  of 
quietists  have  appeared  in  different  ages, 
such  as  the  Messalians  or  Euchites  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  Bogomili  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Beghards,  Beguines,  and  Hesy- 
chasts  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Free  Spirit  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  others  of  less  note. 

The  best  persons  have  always  held  it  to  be  the 
essence  of  religion  that  the  paramount  duty  of  man 
upon  earth  is  to  amend  himself:  but  all  except  monk- 
ish quietists  have  annexed  to  this  the  additional  duty 
of  amending  the  world,  and  not  solely  the  human 
part  of  it,  but  the  material;  the  order  of  physical 
nature.  J.  S.  Mill, 

Quietistic  (kwi-et-ist'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
;i  quietist  or  to  quietism. 

Qiiietly  (kwi'et-li),  adv.  In  a  quiet  state 
or  manner :  (a)  without  motion ;  in  a  state 
of  rest;  as,  to  he  or  sit  quietly.  (&)  Without 
tumult,  alarm,  dispute,  or  disturbance ; 
peaceably;  as,  to  live  quietly,  (c)  Calmly; 
without  agitation  or  violent  emotion;  pa- 
tiently. 'Quietly,  modestly,  and  patiently 
recommend  his  estate  to  God.'  Jer.  Taylor, 
(d)  In  a  manner  to  attract  little  or  no  obser- 
vation; as,  he  quietly  left  the  room. 

Quietness  (kwret-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
quiet,  still,  or  free  from  action  or  motion ; 
freedom  from  agitation,  disturbance,  or  ex- 
citement; tranquillity;  stillness;  calmness. 
'  Peace  and  quietness.'  Milton. 

Quietoust  (kwl'et-us),  a.  Quiet;  peaceable. 
Bale. 

Quietouslyt  (kwi'et-us-li),  ado.  In  a  quiet- 
ous  manner;  quietly.  Bale. 

Quietsomet  (kwi'et-sum),  a.  Calm;  still; 
undisturbed.  Spenser. 

Quietude  (kwl'et-ud),  n.  [Fr.  quietude,  L. 
quietudo.  See  QUIET,  j  Rest;  repose;  quiet; 
tranquillity.  'A  future  quietude  and  sereni- 
tude  in  the  affections.'  Wotton. 

Quietus  (kwi-e'tus),  n.  [L.  quietus,  quiet. 
Quietus  or  quietus  est  was  a  formula  used  in 
discharging  accounts,  equivalent  to  quit, 
discharged.  ]  A  final  discharge  of  an  account; 
a  final  settlement;  a  quittance.  'Till  I  had 
signed  your  quietus.'  Webster.  'When  he 
himself  might  his  quietus  make  with  a  bare 
bodkin.'  Shak. 

Quightt  (kwit),  v.t.  [An  erroneous  form  of 
quit.]  To  release;  to  disengage.  Spenser. 

Qui-hi,  Qui-hye  (kwe-hl'),  n.  The  sobriquet 
of  the  English  stationed  or  resident  in  Ben- 
gal, the  literal  meaning  being '  Who  is  there  ? ' 
It  is  the  customary  call  for  a  servant,  one 
always  being  in  attendance,  though  not  in 
the  room. 

Quill  (kwil),  n.  [O.E.  quylle,  the  stalk  of  a 
cane  or  reed;  perhaps  from  Fr.  quille,  a  pin, 


a  skittle,  from  G.  kiel,  a  quill,  a  stalk,  a  pin, 
kegcl,  a  cone,  a  nine-pin,  a  kayle;  O.G.  kil, 
a  stalk;  comp.  Ir.  cuille,  a  quill,  cuile,  a  reed.  ] 
1.  One  of  the  large,  strong  feathers  of  geese, 
swans,  turkeys,  crows,  &c.,  used  for  writing 
pens,  &c. 

The  pen  wherewith  thou  dost  so  heavenly  sing, 
Made  of  a  quill  from  an  angel's  wing. 

Henry  Constable. 

Hence— 2.  The  instrument  of  writing;  as, 
the  proper  subject  of  his  quill. 

Thus  his  auitl 
Declares  to  her  the  absent  lover's  will.       Cowley. 

3.  The  spine  or  prickle  of  a  porcupine.  Shak. 

4.  A  piece  of  small  reed  or  other  hollow  plant, 
on  which  weavers  wind  the  thread  which 
forms  the  woof  of  cloth.     'Of  works  with 
loom,  with  needle,  and  with  quill.'  Spenser. 

5.  In  music,  a  small  piece  of  quill  attached 
to  a  slip  of  wood,  by  means  of  which  certain 
stringed  instruments,  as  the  virginal,  were 
played. 

He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Dorick  lay. 

Milton. 

6.  The  fold  of  a  plaited  ruff  or  ruffle,  from 
its  being  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  goose- 
quill. —  7.    In  seal -engraving,   the  hollow 
mandrel  of  the  seal-engraver's  lathe  or  en- 
gine.   E.  H.  Knight. — To  carry  a  good  quill, 
to  write  well. 

Quill  (kwil),  v.t.  To  plait,  or  to  form  with 
small  ridges  like  quills  or  reeds.  'White 
linen  quilled  with  great  exactness.'  Addi- 
son. 

Quillai-bark  (kwil-ii'e-bark),  n.  The  bark  of 
a  South  American  tree  of  the  genus  Quillaja 
(Q.  Saponaria), belonging  to  the  wing-seeded 
section  of  the  Rosaceai.  It  is  used  to  make 
a  lather  instead  of  soap  when  washing  silks, 
woollens,  <fec.  Called  also  QuUlaja-bark. 

Quill-bit  (kwilTnt),  n.  A  kind  of  instrument 
for  boring  wood;  a  gouge-bit. 

Quill-driver  ( kwil'driv-er ),  n.  One  who 
works  with  a  quill  or  peu;  a  scrivener;  a 
clerk:  contemptuous. 

Quilled  (kwild),  a  1.  Furnished  with  quills: 
used  in  composition.  'A  shaxp-ouiMed  por- 
cupine.' Shak. — 2.  In  her.  applied  in  de- 
scribing a  feather  when  the  quill  differs  in 
colour  from  the  rest. 

Quillet  t  (kwil'et),  n.  [L.  quidlibet,  what 
you  please.]  A  nicety  or  subtlety;  quibble. 

O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed  ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 
Shak. 

Quilling  (kwil'ing),  n.  A  narrow  bordering 
of  net  or  lace,  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  a 
row  of  quills. 

Quill-nib  (kwil'nib),  n.  A  small  pen  made 
from  a  quill,  to  be  used  in  a  holder. 

Quill- work  (kwil'werk),  n.  Ornamental 
work  made  of  or  with  quills. 

Quillwort  (kwil'wert),  n.  A  cryptogamic 
plant,  Isoetes  lacustris. 

Quilt  (kwilt),  n.  [O.  Fr.  cuUte,  coutre,  coultre, 
from  L.  culcitra,  culcita,  a  bed,  a  mattress, 
a  pillow.  See  COUNTERPANE.]  A  cover  or 
coverlet  made  by  stitching  one  cloth  over 
another,  with  some  soft  substance  between 
them;  any  thick  or  warm  coverlet.  'The 
beds  were  covered  with  magnificent  quilts.' 
Arbuthnot. 

Quilt  (kwilt),  v  t.  1.  To  stitch  together,  as 
two  pieces  of  cloth, with  some  soft  substance 
between;  as,  to  quilt  a  coat.  —  2.  To  stuff 
in  the  manner  of  a  quilt. 

A  bag  quilted  with  bran  is  very  good,  but  it  drieth 
too  much.  Bacon. 

Quilted  (kwilt'ed),  p.  and  a.  Stitched  to- 
gether, as  two  pieces  of  cloth,  with  a  soft 
substance  between  them ;  as,  a  quilted  bed- 
cover.— Quilted  armour.  See  POUR-POINT. 

Quilter  (kwilt'er),  n.  One  who  quilts;  one 
who  makes  quiltings. 

Quilting  (kwilt'iug),  n.  i.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation or  forming  a  quilt.— 2.  The  material 
used  for  making  quilts ;  padding  or  lining. 

3.  Quilted  work.     'Thick  quiltings  covered 
with  elaborate  broidery.'    Lord  Lytton.— 

4.  In  America,  the  act  of  making  a  quilt  by 
a  collection  of  females  who  bestow  their 
labour  gratuitously  to  aid  a  female  friend, 
and    conclude   with    an    entertainment. — 

5.  Naut.  braided  or  plaited  sennit  over  a  jar, 
bottle,  &c. 

Ouina  (kwi'na),  n.    Same  as  Quinine. 

Quinary  (kwi'na-ri),  a.  [L.  quinarius,  from 
quini,  five  each,  from  quinque,  five.]  Con- 
sisting of  five  or  of  a  multiple  of  five ;  ar- 
ranged by  flves^  as,  a  quinary  number. 

Quinate  (kwi'nat),  a.  [See  above.]  In  bot. 
applied  to  five  similar  parts  arranged  to- 
gether, as  five  leaflets  on  a  petiole. 


Quinate  (kwi'nat),  «.  In  chem.  a  salt  of 
quinic  acid. 

Quince  (kwins),  n.  [O.E.  coines,  from  Fr. 
coignasse,  a  kind  of  quince,  from  coing,  a 
quince,from  L.  cotonium,  cydonium,Qr.  kydo- 
nion  (melon),  a  quince,  from  Cydonia,  a  town 
on  the  north  coast  of  Crete.  ]  The  fruit  of  the 
Cydonia  vulgaris,  nat.  order  Rosaceae.  The 
quince-tree,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Western  Asia,  is  now  cultivated  through* 


Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris). 

out  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  for  its  handsome  golden  yellow  fruit, 
which,  though  hard  and  austere  when 
plucked  from  the  tree,  becomes  excellent 
when  boiled  and  eaten  with  sugar,  or  pre- 
served in  syrup,  or  made  into  marmalade. 
Quinces,  when  mixed  with  other  fruit,  in 
cookery,  communicate  a  very  pleasant  fla- 
vour.— Bengal  quince.  See  under  MOLE. 

Quince-seed  (kwins'sed),  n.  The  seeds  of 
the  quince,  used  for  making  a  gummy  sub- 
stance for  imparting  stiffness  and  gloss  to 
the  hair,  as  also  a  mucilage  for  chopped 
lips.  Simmonds. 

Quince-tree  (kwins'tre),  n.  The  Cydonia 
vulgaris.  See  QUINCE. 

Quince-wine  (kwins'win),  n.  A  pleasant 
beverage  made  of  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  quince. 

Quincht  (kwinch),  v.i.  [Probably  a  nasal- 
ized form  of  quich,  to  stir.  See  QUEACH.] 
To  move,  stir,  wince,  or  flounce. 

No  part  of  all  that  realme  shall  be  able  to  dare 
to  guincft,  Sfenser. 

Quincuncial  (kwin-kun'shal),  a.  JL.  quin- 
cuncialis,  from  quincunx.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  quincunx. — Quincuncial  aestivation,  in 
bot.  a  term  applied  when  there  are  five 
petals— two  outer,  two  inner,  and  one  cover- 
ing the  latter  by  one  of  its  sides. 

Quincuncially  (kwin-kun'shal-li),  adv.  In 
a  quincuncial  manner  or  order.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Quincunx  (kwiu'kungks).n.  [L.  .compounded 
of  quinque,  five,  and  uncia,  ounce — a  five- 
ounce  weight  being  marked  with  five  spots 
or  balls.]  1.  An  arrangement  of  five  ob- 
jects in  a  square,  one  at  each  corner  and 
one  in  the  middle ;  especially,  an  arrange- 
ment, as  of  trees,  in  such  squares,  thus  '  • ; 
continuously.  A  collection  of  trees  in  such 
squares  forms  a  regular  grove  or  wood, 
presenting  parallel  rows  or  alleys  in  differ- 
ent directions,  according  to  the  spectator's 
position. — 2.  In  bot.  a  quincuncial  arrange- 
ment of  the  petals  of  a  flower.— 3.  In  astrol. 
the  position  of  planets  when  distant  from 
each  other  five  signs  or  150°. 

Quindecagon  (kwin-dek'a-gon),  n.  [L.  quin- 

r,  five,  Gr.  deka,  ten,  and  gonia,  angle.] 
geom.  a  plane  figure  with  fifteen  sides 
and  fifteen  angles. 

Quindecemvir  (kwin-de-sem'ver),  n.  pi. 
Quindecemviri  ( kwin-de-sem'vi-ri ).  [L. , 
from  quinque t  five,  decem,  ten,  and  vir,  man.] 
In  Rom.  antiq.  one  of  a  body  of  fifteen  ma- 
gistrates who  had  charge  .of  the  Sibylline 
books. 

Quindecemvirate  (kwin-de-sem'ver-at),  n. 
The  body  or  office  of  the  Quindecemviri. 

Quindecimt  (kwin'de-sim),  n.  [ L.,  fifteen.] 
A  fifteenth  part  of  anything,  foot, 

Quindem,t  Quindismt  (kwin'dem,  kwin'- 
dizm),  n.  Same  as  Quindecim.  Fabyan; 
Prynne. 

Quihia,  Qulnina  (kwin'i-a,  kwin'i-na),  n. 
Older  names  for  Quinine. 

Quinic  (kwin'ik),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
quinine;  specifically  applied  to  an  acid, 
called  also  Kinic  Acid  (which  see  under 
KiNIC). 

Quinicine  (kwin'i-sln),  n.  (p^H^W)  An 
alkaloid  isomeric  with  quinine  and  quinir 
dine,  and  produced  by  the  molecular  trans- 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  to7t;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  uiig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  a^ure.— See  KEY. 
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f,,rmallonofeltherot  thete  b»*».  ItUvery 
Litter,  possesses  febrifugal  proper-tie*,  and 
tunn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 

Qulnldin«<kwin'l-din),n.  (C^H^NiOj)  A 
MM  Isomeric  with  quinine  and  occurring 
•Moclalcd  with  It  In  tome  cinchona  barks. 
It  crystallizes  iu  large  transparent  prianm. 
almost  Insoluble  Iu  water,  but  tolerably  so 
In  alcohol.  It  neutralizes  acids,  and  forms 
aalu  with  them  which  much  resemble  the 
corresponding  quinine  salt*,  hut  crystallize 
more  easily.  The  salt*  are  febrifugal. 

Quinine  (  kwinln),  n.  [Indian  tina,  quota, 
bark  )  A  most  Important  vegetable  alkali, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  several  trees 
of  the  genus  Cinchona  (which  see).  IU 
composition  I*  expressed  by  the  formula 
C-SuNiO*  It  Ucoloarless,  inodorous,  and 
extremely  Mtter.  With  acids  It  forms  crys- 
Ul  Ilimlih  salts,  the  most  important  of  which 
Is  the  sulphate,  so  extensively  used  in  medi- 
cine, as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic. 

Qulninlsm  (kwin-iu'izm),  n.    The  same  as 
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Quinoa  (kwi-no'a).  n.  A  South  American 
plant  (CAtno/xxJiHin  Quinna),  of  which  there 
are  two  cultivated  varieties,  one  yielding 
white  seeds,  and  sometimes  called  petty- 
rice,  the  other  red.  The  white  seeds  under 
the  tame  name  (  quinoa)  are  extensively  used 
in  Chill  and  Peru  as  an  article  of  food  in  the 
form  of  porridge,  cakes,  Ac.  A  preparation 
of  them,  under  the  name  of  carapubjue,  is 
a  favourite  dish  with  the  ladies  of  Lima. 
The  seeds  of  the  other  variety,  red  ^titnoa, 
an  used  medicinally  as  an  application  for 
•ores  and  bruises. 

Quinollne<kwin'6-lln).  n.  (C,H-N.)  A  liquid 
volatile  base,  formed  artificially  by  distilling 
quinine,  cinchonine,  or  strychnine,  along 
with  caustic  potash.  It  is  very  bitter,  and 
strongly  alkaline  ;  and  forms  crystallizable 
salts  with  acids.  Quinoline  is  present  in 
coal-tar  and  may  be  treated  so  as  to  yield 
three  colouring  matters—  a  green,  a  blue, 
and  a  violet  written  also  Chinuline. 

QuinolOKlst  (kwi-uol'o-Jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  <|uiniilogy. 

Qulnology  (kwi-nofo-Ji),  n.  The  science 
which  treat*  of  quinine  and  other  febrifuge 
alkaloids. 

Quinone  (kwin'on).  n     See  KINONB. 

Qulnquageslma(kwin-kwa-jes'i.nui),».  [L  ] 
Fiftieth  —Qitimiuagrgiina  Sunday,  so  called 
as  being  about  the  flftic  th  day  before  Easter  ; 
Shrove  Sunday. 

Qulnquangulkr(kwln-kwang'gu-ier),a.  [L 
auinquf,  five,  and  anjtdut,  angle.]  Having 
five  angles  or  corners. 

Qulnquartlcular  (kwln-kwitr.tik'u-Ier),  a. 
[L.  quinque,  five,  and  articuliw.  Joint, 
article  ]  Consisting  of  flve  articles  —  Quin- 
quarticular  controversy,  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Anninians  ami  Calvinists  on  the 
•flve  points'—  fix.  particular  election,  par- 
ticular redemption,  moral  inability  in  a 
fallen  state,  irresistible  grace,  and  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints. 

Including  seven!  tenets  in  the  latter  denomination 
(Puritan).  besides  those  of  the  jHinfuarticHtar  eott- 
trr*errj  Hullam 

Quinque-angled  (kwin-lrwe-ang'ghl),  a 

DnqmnfaSt; 
Qulnquecapsular  (kwln-kwe-kap'su-ler),  a. 

(L  quinine,  five,  anil  capnila,  a  little  chest] 

In  oof.  having  flve  capsules. 
Qulnquecostate  (kwin-kwS-kos'tit),  a.   {L 

quinque,  flve,  and  coita,  a  rib.]  In  dot.  flvc- 

ribbeil 
Qulnquedentate,   Qulnquedentated 

(kwin  kwc-dcn'tat,  kwin-kwe  -den'tat-cd)  a 

[L.  rruinqur.  flve,  and  dentatui.  toothed, 

from  dent,  dent  it,  a  tooth.)    \moul.oibut. 

having  flve  teeth  or  Indentations 
Qulnquefartonii  (kwln-kwo-fa'rl-us),  a. 

(Prom  L.  quiivpu,  flve.]    Iu  bot.  opening 

Into  flve  parts. 
Quinquefld  (kwlnTcwC-fld).  o.    [X.  quinque 

flve,  and  Jlndo.Mi,  to  split  ]    In  W  »»v 

cleft:  cut  about  half-way  from  the  margin 
•-  base  Into  flve  segments  with  linear 
«  and  straight  margins  as  a  leaf 
Qnlnqnrfpllate,  Qulnquefollated  (kwin- 

kwe-foll-at,   kwln-kwiJo'li-at-ed)    a     [L 
,  flve,  and  /oftum,  leaf.]  Having  five 


Qnlnqnellteral  (kwln-kwe-llf  er-al  ),  a     [L 
It  fin}'  aVe>  *Dd  ''ter°'  lett*r  ]  Conil»Une 


-lfilHl),  o 
*       1" 


[I.  quinque  flve 

r,.  fl*e.libeUl  dlVided" 

"••fir  to  the  middle  Into  flve  distinct  parts 
with  convex  margins. 


Qulnquelocular  ( kwin-kwe-lok'u-ler ),  o. 
[L  i/uiiv/uf,  flve,  and  loculut,  a  cell.]  In 
bot.  flvo-celled ;  having  flve  cells,  a*  a  peri- 
carp. 

Quinquennalia(kwin-kwe.na'li-a),n.  pi.  [L. 
quinqueHnalix.  See  (JI'INyuKNNIAL.)  In 
Rom.  antiq.  public  games  celebrated  every 
flve  years. 

Quinquenniad  ( kwin-kwen'i-ad  ),  n,  [  L. 
quinquennium,  a  period  of  five  years — otun- 
que,  five,  and  annut,  a  year.]  A  period  of 
live  years.  Tennymn. 

Quinquennial  (kwin-kwen'i-al),  o.  [L.  quin- 
iinennali*,  quinquennia — quinque,  live,  and 
annu«,  year.  ]  Occurring  once  in  five  years, 
or  lasting  flve  years. 

Quinquennium  (kwtn-kwen'i-um),  n.  [L] 
The  spare  of  five  years. 

Qulnquepartlte  (kwin-kwe-part'it),  o.  [L. 
tjuiiique.  five,  and  partitut,  divided.]  1.  In 
bot.  divided  into  five  parts  almost  to  the 
base. — 2.  Consisting  of  flve  parts. 

Qulnquereme  (kwin'kwe-rem),  n.  [L.  quin- 
queretnu,  from  quinque,  five,  and  remit*, 
oar.]  An  ancient  galley  having  flve  ranks 
of  rowers. 

Quinquesyllable  (k»  in-kwe-silla-bl),  n.  A 
word  of  five  syllables. 

Quinquevalve,  Quinquevalvular  (kwin'- 
Kwe-valv,  kwin-kwe-val'vu-ler),  a.  [L.  quin- 
que, flve,  and  valta,  valve.]  In  bot.  having 
flve  valves,  as  a  pericarp. 

QulnquevlT  (kwin'kwe-ver),  n.  pi.  Quin- 
quevlrl  (kwin-kwev'i-ri).  [L. ,  from  quinque, 
five,  and  tnr,  man.]  In  Rom.  antiq.  one  of 
flve  commissioners  who  were  frequently  ap- 
pointed under  the  republic  as  extraordinary 
magistrates  to  carry  any  measure  into  effect. 
Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Quinquina  (kwinltwi-na),  n.  [Sp.  otu'na 
nuina,  from  Indian  quina,  bark.]  Peruvian 
bark.  The  bark  of  various  species  of  cin- 
chona. 

:ulno(kwinT(wi-n6),  n.  A  South  Amer- 


ican leguminous  plant,  the  Myrospermum 
peruiferum,  which  yields  the  balsam  of 
Peru.  See  MVROSPERMUM. 

Quinquivalent  (kwin-kwiVa-lent),  a.  [L. 
quinque,  flve,  and  valens,  Valentin,  ppr.  of 
valere,  to  be  worth.]  In  chem.  capable  of 
being  combined  with,  or  exchanged  for,  flve 
hydrogen  atoms ;  having  an  equivalence  of 
flve. 

Quinsy  ( kwin'zi ).  n.  [  Corrupted  from  Fr. 
etq uinande,  iquinancie,  from  L.  cyiianche. 
Gr.  kynanche,  a  bad  kind  of  sore  throat— 
Icyon,  a  dog,  and  anychu,  to  throttle ;  lit.  a 
dog-throttling— 'dog'  having  a  pejorative 
effect]  In  med.  (a)  an  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils,  (b)  Any  inflammation  of  the 
throat  or  parts  adjacent. 

Quinsy-berry  (kwin'zl-be-ri),  n.  A  name 
for  the  black-currant  (Jlibes  niijrum),  from 
its  use  in  quinsy. 

Quinsy-wort  (kwin'zi-wert),  n.  A  herbace- 
ous plant  of  the  genus  Asperula  (A.  cynan- 
chica).  occurring  on  chalky  downs  in  Bri- 
tain. It  owes  Its  specific  as  well  as  its  popu- 
lar name  to  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing 
quinsy. 

Quint  (kwint),  n.  [L.  qvintui,  fifth,  Fr. 
quinte.  ]  A  set  or  sequence  of  flve,  as  in 
piquet. 

Quintain  (kwln'tan),  n.    [Fr.  quintaine,  L.  L. 


Ancient  Quintain  at  OfTham.  Kent 

yiiintana,   a  quintain.     Skeat   derives   it 
from  L  quintana,  a  street  or  broad  way 


in  a  camp  (from  quintut.  fifth,  quaumt 
flve).  hence  a  public  place  and  the  exercise 
practised  in  such  a  place.]  A  figure  or 
other  object  to  be  tilted  at  It  was  con- 
structed in  various  ways;  a  common 
in  England  consisted  of  an  upright  p., 
the  top  of  which  was  a  horizontal  bar  turn- 
ing on  a  pivot :  to  one  end  of  this  a  sand- 
bag wasattached,  on  the  others  broad  Imard 
and  it  was  a  trial  of  skill  to  strike  or  tilt  at 
the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass  on  be- 
fore the  bag  of  sand  could  whirl  round  and 
strike  the  filter  on  the  back. 

Quintal  (kwin'tal),  n.  [Fr.  quintal,  from 
L.  centum,  a  hundred,  through  the  Bp 
quintal,  AT.  kintar,  a  weight  of  100  lbs.1 
A  weight  of  100  Ibs.  The  old  French  quintal 
was  equal  to  100  livres,  or  nearly  108  Ibs 
avoirdupois.  The  quintal  metriqve  or  mo- 
dern quintal  is  100  Kilogrammes,  or  220  IU. 
avoirdupois. 

Quintan (kwin'tan), a.    [L.  quintanut.tnm 
quintwi,  fifth,  from  quinque,  five.)    o 
ring  or  recurring  every  fifth  day;  as,  a  quin- 
tan fever. 

Quintan  (kwin'tan),  n.  An  intermittent 
fever  the  paroxysms  of  which  recur  every 
fifth  day. 

Quintell  t  (kwin'tel),  n.    The  quintain 

None  crowns  the  cup 
Of  wassaile  now.  or  sets  the  yumMt  up.    HrrHet 

Qulnteron  (kwin'te-ron),  n.    Same  as  Quin- 

troun. 
Quintessence  (kwin-tes'ens),  n.    [L.  quinla 

esgentia,  fifth  essence.  ]    1.  In  alchemy,  the 

fifth  or  last  and  highest  essence  of  power 

in  a  natural  body. 

The  ancient  Greeks  .  .  .  said  there  are  four  de- 
ments or  forms  in  which  matter  can  exist :— Fire  or 
the  imponderable  form  ;  Air.  or  the  gaseoui  form  • 
Water,  or  the  liquid  form;  and  Earth,  or  the  solid 
form.  The  Pythagoreans  added  a  fifth,  which  they 
called  ether,  more  subtile  and  pure  than  fire,  and 
possessed  of  an  orbicular  motion.  This  element, 
which  flew  upwards  at  creation,  and  out  of  which 
the  stars  were  made,  was  called  theyf/M  tttttut  • 
quintessence  therefore  means  the  most  subtile  ex- 
tract of  a  body  that  can  be  procured.  Brewer. 

Hence  —  2.  An  extract  from  anything,  con- 
taining its  virtues  or  most  essential  part  In 
a  small  quantity ;  pure  and  concentrated 
essence;  the  best  and  purest  part  of  a  thing. 
'  Pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

The  ijjtititeisenfe  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show.  Skat. 

3.  In  old  chem.  a  term  applied  to  alcoholic 
tinctures  or  essences  made  by  digestion  at 
common  temperatures  or  in  the  sun's  heat 
Quintessence  (kwin-tes'ens),  c.t.  To  ex- 
tract as  a  quintessence.  [Kare.j 

Now  quintessence  my  soule,  and  now  advance, 
My  care-free  powers  in  some  celestial  transe. 
Sylverter. 

Quintessential  (kwin-tes-sen'shalX  a.  Con- 
sisting of  quintessence. 

Quintette,  Quintet  (kwin-tef),  n.  [Fr.  pun. 
tette,  from  It.  quintetto,  from  quinta.  L 
quintiu,  fifth.]  In  music,  (a)  a  vocal  or 
instrumental  composition  in  five  parts,  in 
which  each  port  is  ohhligato,  and  performed 
by  a  single  voice  or  instrument.  (6)  A  set 
of  flve  persons  who  perform  a  musical  com- 
position in  flve  parts. 

Quintette  (kwin-tet'to),  n.  [It.]  Same  as 
Quintette. 

Quintic  (kwin'tik),  n.  [L  quintus,  fifth,  from 
quinque,  five.)  See  QUANTJC. 

Qulntile  (kwin'til),  n.  [L.  quintut,  fifth  ] 
The  aspect  of  planets  when  distant  from 
each  other  the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or 
72  degrees. 

Quintilian,  Qulntillian  (kwin-til'i-an),*. 
One  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  disciples  of  Mpntanus,  who  took 
their  name  from  QuintUia,  a  lady  whom  he 
had  deceived  by  his  pretended  san< 
and  whom  they  regarded  as  a  prophetess. 
They  made  the  eucharist  of  bread  and 
cheese,  allowed  women  to  be  priests  and 
bishops,  and  decried  water  baptism  as  use- 
less, since  faith  alone  was  sufficient  to  save 
man  as  it  did  Abraham. 

Qulntilliou  ( kwin-til'li-on),  TI  [L.  om'nrtu. 
fifth, and  E.  million.  ]  A  number  produced  by 
involving  a  million  to  the  fifth  power,  or  a 
unit  followed  by  thirty  ciphers;  In 
and  Italian  notations,  a  unit  followed  by 
eighteen  ciphers. 

Quintin  (kwin'tin).    Same  as  Quintain 

Quintine  (kwin'tin),  „  It.  quintut,  fifth  ! 
In  bot.  a  name  given  to  the  fifth  or  inner 
most  envelope  of  the  vegetable  ovulum.  the 
most  external  being  the  first  or  primine. 

Qulntlsternal  (kwin-ti-ster'nal),  n.     [I 
qiuntiu,  fifth,  and  trrrnutn.]    In  anal  the 


*.  far.  f.t,  f»ll;       me,  m.t,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mftve;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J>,  Sc.  by. 
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fifth  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum,  cor- 
responding to  the  fifth  and  sixth  intercostal 
spaces. 

Qulntole  (kwin'tol),  n.  [It.  quinto;  L.  quin- 
tu#,  fifth.]  In  music,  a  group  of  five  notes 
to  be  played  in  the  time  of  four. 

Qulntroon  (kwin-trbn'),  n.  [Sp.  quinteron, 
from  L.  qmntus,  the  fifth,  from  quinque, 
five.  Comp.  quadroon.]  In  the  West  In- 
dies, the  child  of  a  white  man  by  a  woman 
who  has  one-sixteenth  part  of  negro  blood. 
Hence  a  quintroon  has  only  one -thirty- 
second  part  of  negro  blood.  Spelled  also 
Quinteron. 

Quintuple  (kwin'tu-pl),  a.  [L.  quintuplus, 
fivefold— guintus,  fifth,  and  term,  -plus,  Gr. 
ploos.]  1.  Fivefold;  containing  five  times 
the  amount.  —  2.  In  imt^sic,  designating  a 
species  of  time,  now  seldom  used,  contain- 
ing five  notes  of  equal  value  in  a  bar.— 3.  In 
bot.  applied  to  an  arrangement  consisting 
of  five  parts  or  a  multiple  of  five. 

Quintuple  (kwin'tu-pl),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  quin- 
tupled; ppr.  quintupling.  To  make  fivefold. 

Quintuple  -  nerved,  Quintuple  -  ribbed 
(kwin'tu-pl-nervd",  kwin'tu-pl-ribd"),  a.  In 
bot.  applied  to  leaves  having  five  ribs  or 
veins,  the  four  lateral  ones  of  which  spring 
from  the  middle  one,  or  midrib,  above  ita 
base. 

Quinzaine  (kwin'zan),  n.  [Fr.,from  quinze, 
fifteen,  from  L.  quindecim,  fifteen.]  1.  In 
chron.  the  fourteenth  day  after  a  feast-day, 
or  the  fifteenth  if  the  day  of  the  feast  be  in- 
cluded. —  2.  A  stanza  consisting  of  fifteen 
lines. 

Quip  (kwip),  n.  [W.  ckwip,  a  quick  flirt  or 
turn ;  chwipiaw,  to  move  briskly,  to  whip, 
as  we  say,  to  whip  round  a  corner  in  run- 
ning.] A  smart  sarcastic  turn;  a  sharp  or 
cutting  jest;  a  severe  retort;  a  jibe.  'AH 
his  merry  quips  are  o'er.'  Tennyson. 

If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself. 
This  is  called  the  quip  modest.  Shak. 

Why,  what's  a  quip  I — We  great  girders  call  it  a 
short  saying  of  a  sharp  wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a 
sweet  word.  i-yly. 

Quip  (kwip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  quipped;  ppr. 
quipping.  To  utter  quips  or  sarcasms  on; 
to  taunt;  to  treat  with  a  sarcastic  retort;  to 
sneer  at. 

The  more  he  laughs,  and  does  her  closely  quip 
To  see  her  sore  lament,  and  bite  her  tender  li^i. 
Spenser. 

(kwip),  v.i.    To  use  quips  or  sarcasms; 
ibe ;  to  scoff. 
Are  you  pleasant  or  peevish,  that  you  guip  with 
such  briefe  girdes.  Greene. 

Quipo,  QuipU  (kwip'o,  kwip'b),  n.  [Peruvian 
quipu,  a  knot.]  A  cord  about  2  feet  in 
length,  tightly  spun  from  variously  coloured 
threads,  and  to  which  a  number  of  smaller 
threads  were  attached  in  the  form  of  a 
fringe :  used  among  the  ancient  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  for  recording  events,  &c. 
The  fringe-like  threads  were  also  of  different 
colours  and  were  knotted.  The  colours 
denoted  sensible  objects,  as  white  for  sil- 
ver, yellow  for  gold,  and  the  like;  and  some- 
times also  abstract  ideas,  as  white  for  peace, 
red  for  war.  They  constituted  a  rude  regis- 
ter of  certain  important  facts  or  events,  as 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  fit  to  bear  arms,  the 
quantity  of  stores  in  the  government  maga- 
zines, &c.  Written  also  Quippo,  Quippu. 

The  mysterious  science  of  theywi/wj  .  .  .  supplied 
the  Peruvians  with  the  means  of  communicating  their 
ideas  to  one  another,  and  of  transmitting  them  to 
future  generations.  Prescott. 

Quire  (kwir),  n.  [A  different  spelling  of 
choir.  See  CHOIR.]  1.  A  body  of  singers;  a 
chorus.  '  The  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly 
sing. '  Spenser. 

And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenajan  sung.    Milton. 

2.  The  part  of  a  church  allotted  to  the  cho- 
risters or  singers  appointed  to  lead  the  con- 
gregational singing. 

The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
And  wolves  with  howling  till  the  sacred  quires. 
Pope. 

3.t  A  company  or  assembly.    Spenser. 
Quire  (kwir),  v.i.     To  sing  in  concert  or 
chorus;  to  chant  or  sing  harmoniously. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim,      Shak. 

Quire  (kwir),n.  [Q.~E.quaire;  O.Fr.  quayer; 
Fr.  cahier;  It.  quaderno,  a  paper-book;  from 
L.L.  quaternum,  from  L.  quatuor,  four.]  A 
collection  of  paper  consisting  of  twenty-four 
sheets  of  equal  size,  and  generally  folded 
once.  Wrapping,  envelope,  printing,  and 


various  other  papers  are  not  folded.  News- 
paper sheets  have  twenty-five  to  the  quire. 

Quirinalia  (kwir-i-nali-a),  n.  pi.  [L.]  An- 
nual feasts  observed  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Romulus,  who  was  also  called  Quirinus. 

Quirinus  ( kwi-ri'nus ),  n.  An  Italian  war- 
like divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Mars. , 

Quiristert  (kwir'is-ter),  n.  One  that  sings 
in  concert;  a  chorister. 

The  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within 

Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  Thomson. 

Qulritation  (k\vir-i-ta'shon),t  n.  [L.  quiri- 
tatio,  from  quirito,  to  raise  a  plaintive  cry, 
from  queror,  to  complain.]  A  crying  for 
help.  'So  woful  a  quiritation.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Quirite  (kwi'rit),  n.    One  of  the  Quirites. 

Quirites  (kwi-ri'tez),  n.pl  [L.,  from  Cures, 
the  ancient  Sabine  capital.]  A  designation 
of  the  citizens  of  ancient  Rome  as  in  their 
civil  capacity.  The  name  of  Quirites  be- 
longed to  them  in  addition  to  that  of  Ro- 
mani,  the  latter  designation  applying  to 
them  in  their  political  and  military  capa- 
city. 

Quirk  (kwerk),  n.    [Prov.  E.  quirk,  to  turn 
sharply;  comp.  W.  chwired,  a  sudden  start 
or  turn,  craft,  deceit;  cwyrn,  a  turn, a  start.] 
1.  An  artful  turn  for  evasion  or  subterfuge ; 
a  shift;  a  quibble;  as,  the  quirks  of  a  petti- 
fogger. '  Dark  subtilties  and  intricate  quirks. ' 
Barrow. — 2.  A  fit  or  turn;  a  short  paroxysm. 
'I've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief.' 
Shak.—3.  A  smart  taunt  or  retort ;  a  slight 
conceit  or  quibble;  a  quip;  a  flight  of  fancy. 
'Conceits,  puns,  quirks,  or  quibbles.'  Watts. 
I  may  chance  to  have  some  odd  quirks  and  rem- 
nants of  wit  broken  on  me.  Shak. 
Most  fortunately  he  hath  achieved  a  maid, 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame, 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 
Shak. 

4.  An  irregular  air;  a  light  fragmentary 
piece  of  music.  'Light  quirks  of  music, 
broken  and  uneven.'  Pope. — 5.  In  building, 
a  piece  taken  out  of  any  regular  ground- 
plot  or  floor,  as  to  make  a  court  or  yard,&c. ; 
thus,  if  the  ground-plan  were  square  or  ob- 
long, and  a  piece  were  taken  out  of  the 
corner,  such  piece  is  called  a  quirk.— 6.  In 
arch,  an  acute  channel  or  recess;  a  deep  in- 
dentation; the  hollow  under  the  abacus. — 
Quirk  moulding  or  quirked  moulding,  a 


Quirked  Ovolo — Grecian.     Quirked  Ogee — Roman. 

moulding  whose  sharp  and  sudden  return 
from  its  extreme  projection  to  the  re-en- 
trant angle  seems  rather  to  partake  of  a 
straight  line  on  the  profile  than  of  the  curve. 
GwUt. 

Quirk  (kwerk), v.t.  To  form  or  furnish  with 
a  quirk  or  channel. 

In  Grecian  architecture,  ovolos  and  ogees  are  usu- 
ally quirked  at  the  top.  Wcale. 

Quirkish  (kwerk'ish),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  a  quirk;  consisting  of  quirks,  turns, 
quibbles,  or  artful  evasions. 

Sometimes  it  (facetiousness)  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason. 

Quirky  (kwerTti),  a.  Full  of  quirks  or  sub- 
terfuges ;  shifty ;  quibbling ;  characterized 
by  petty  tricks;  as,  a  quirky  attorney;  a 
quirky  question. 

Quish  (kwish),  n.  Defensive  armour  for  the 
thigh;  acuish.  [Rare.] 

auishin,t  n.  A  cushion.  Chaucer. 
uiscpialis  (kwis-kwa'Iis),  ?i.  [L.  quis,  who? 
and  qualis,  of  what  kind?  When  the  genus 
was  named  it  was  uncertain  to  what  class 
or  order  it  belonged.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Combretacese,  indigenous  to  tro- 
pical Asia  and  Africa.  There  are  three  or 
four  species,  climbing  shrubs, with  opposite, 
rarely  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  or  ter- 
minal spikes  of  white  flowers,  which  become 
red  after  expansion.  Q.  indica  is  the  most 
common ;  its  fruit  is  reckoned  a  vermifuge. 

Quistron,t  n.  A  beggar;  a  scullion.  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose. 

Quit  (kwit),  a.  [From  O.Fr.  quite,  Mod.  Fr. 
quitte,  discharged,  released,  freed,  quits, 
from  L.  quietus,  quiet,  at  rest,  satisfied. 
Quite  and  quiet  are  slightly  different  forms 
of  this  word,  and  coy  is  also  a  form  of  it.] 
Discharged  or  released  from  a  debt,  pen- 


alty, or  obligation;  on  even  terms;  absolved; 
free;  clear. 

The  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit.      Ex.  xxi.  28. 
To  John  I  owed  great  obligation  ; 

But  John,  unhappily,  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation — 

Now  1  and  John  are  fairly  quit.  Prior. 

This  word  is  occasionally  used  colloquially 
in  the  form  quits;  as,  to  be  quits  with  one; 
that  is,  to  have  made  mutual  satisfaction 
of  claims  or  demands  with  him ;  to  be  on 
even  terms  with  him;  hence,  as  an  excla- 
mation, quits!  equivalent  to,  we  are  even. 
'To  cry  quite  with  the  commons  in  their 
complaints.'  Fuller.  — Double  or  quits,  a 
term  in  gambling  when  the  stake  due  from 
one  person  to  another  is  either  to  become 
double  or  to  be  reduced  to  nothing  in  case 
of  a  certain  chance  being  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. 

Quit  (kwit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  quit  or  quitted; 
ppr.  quitting.  [In  part  directly  from  the 
adjective,  in  part  from  the  O.Fr.  verb  quiter, 
Fr.  quitter,  to  leave,  to  abandon,  to  give  up, 
which  again  is  from  Fr.  quite,  quitte  (adj.). 
See  above.]  1.  To  discharge,  as  an  obliga- 
tion or  duty;  to  meet  and  satisfy,  as  a  claim 
or  debt;  to  make  payment  for  or  of;  to  re- 
pay ;  to  requite. 

Like  doth  quit  like,  and  measure  still  for  measure. 
Shak. 

One  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.     Milton. 
Full  ill  then  should  I  quit  your  brother's  love. 
And  you  your  good  fathers  kindness.    Tennyson. 

2.  To  set  free;  to  absolve;  to  acquit.  '  God 
quit  you  in  his  mercy.'  Skak. — 3.  To  free, 
as  from  anything  harmful  or  oppressing;  to 
relieve;  to  clear;  to  liberate;  to  discharge 
from. 

To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already  looked 
death  in  the  face.  Abp.  Wake. 

4.  To  meet  the  claims  upon,  or  expectations 
entertained  of;  to  conduct;  to  acquit:  used 
reflexively. 

Be  strong  and  quit  yourselves  like  men.  i  Sam.  iv.  9. 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson.  Milton. 

5.  To  carry  through;  to  do  or  perform  to 
the  end,  so  that  nothing  remains;  to  dis- 
charge or  perform  completely. 

Never  a  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 

With  greater  hazard,  and  with  more  renown. 

Daniel. 

6.  To  depart  from;  to  go  away  from;  to 
leave.    '  Avauut !  and  quit  my  sight ! '  Shak. 

Men  like  soldiers  may  not  ?»i?the  post 
Allotted  by  the  gods.  Te?inyson. 

7.  To  resign;  to  give  up. 

The  prince,  renowned  in  bounty  as  in  arms,  .  .  . 
Quitted  his  title  to  Campaspe's  charms.      Prior. 

8.  To  forsake;  to  abandon. 

Such  a  superficial  way  of  examining  is  to  quit  truth 
ror  appearance.  Locke. 

— To  quit  cost,  to  pay  expenses ;  to  be  re- 
munerative; as,  the  cultivation  of  barren 
land  will  not  always  quit  cost. 

Who  say,  I  care  not,  those  I  give  for  lost  t 
And  to  instruct  them,  'twill  not  quit  the  cost. 

G.  Herbert. 

— To  quit  scores,  to  make  even ;  to  choose 
mutually  from  demands  by  mutual  equiva- 
lents given. 

Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements 
in  her  noble  fruits?  South. 

Quit  (kwit),  n.  A  name  given  to  many  small 
passerine  birds  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ja- 
maica and  other  West  India  islands,  proba- 
bly from  their  note. 

Qui  tam  (kwl  tarn).  [L.,  who  as  well,  or 
equally.]  In  law,  a  popular  action  on  a 
penal  statute,  which  is  partly  at  the  suit  of 
the  queen,  and  partly  at  that  of  an  informer; 
so  called  from  the  words,  Qui  tam  pro  do- 
ming reginft,  quam  Pr°  se  ipso,  <fec.,  who 
sues  as  well  for  himself  as  for  our  lady  the 
queen,  &c. 

Quitch,  Quitch-grass  (kwich,  kwich'gras), 
n.  [A  form  of  quick-grass,  so  called  no  doubt 
from  its  vitality  and  vigorous  growth.]    A 
species  of  worthless  grass  which  roots  deeply 
and  spreads  rapidly  in  arable  fields,  and  is 
not  easily  eradicated;  couch-grass;  but  the 
word  is  applied  to  some  other  grasses  be- 
sides the  couch-grass  proper  (Triticum  re- 
peiis).    Written  also  Queach,  Squitch. 
Full  seldom  does  a  man  repent,  or  use 
Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  dean,  and  plant  himself  afresh. 

Tennyson. 

Quitclaim  (kwit'klam),  n.  In  law,  a  deed,  of 
release;  an  instrument  by  which  someclaim, 
right  or  title,  real  or  supposed,  to  an  estate 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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to  relinquished  to  another  without  any 
covenant  or  warrantry,  express  or  Implied. 

Quitclaim  (kwlt'klam),  r  r.  In  taw.  to  quit 
or  abandon  a  claim  or  title  to;  to  relinquish 
a  claim  to.  bjr  deed,  without  covenants  of 
warrantry  against  adverse  and  paramount 
titles. 

Quite  (kwlt),  ado  (From  quit,  that  is.  pri- 
marily, free)  or  clear  by  complete  perform- 
ance )  1.  Completely;  wholly;  entirely; 
totally;  perfectly. 

He  hath  sold  uv  and  hath  t"'"  devoured  also  ou 
money  Gen-  ««'  '5- 

The  same  actions  mar  be  aimed  at  different  ends. 
and  ante  fc-an**  contrary  principles.  Sfxtalar 

I  To  a  great  extent  or  degree;  very;  as, 
quite  warm  ;  ov  to  young  ;  quite  recent  ; 
unite  extraordinary-  'Quite  a  young  lad.' 
Thackeray.  [According  to  Fitzedward  Hall, 
•Addlson  and  his  friends  knew  nothing  of 
quite  In  the  sense  which  It  has  here;  nor, 
except  when  the  word  was  preceded  by  a 
negative,  did  they  put  a  after  it.'] 

aiite.t  Quyte.t  a.    Quit;  free.     Chaucer. 
ulte,  t  Quyte,  t  r.t    To  quit;  to  requite;  to 

pay  for;  to  acquit     Chaucer. 
Qultely.tQuytely.todo.  Freely;  at  liberty. 

Chaucer. 
Quit-rent  (kwil'n-nt),  n     Rent  paid  by  the 

freeholders  and  copyholders  of  a  manor  in 

discharge  or  acquittance  of  other  services. 
Quit!  (k  wits)     See  under  QUIT,  a. 
Qulttable  (kwlt'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

quitted  or  vacated. 
Qulttal  t  (kwit'al).  n.     Return;  repayment: 

requital     '  As  In  revenge  or  guittal  of  such 

strife.'    Shak. 
Quittance  (kwlt'ans),  n.    (Kr.    See  QUIT.) 

1.  Discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation  ;  an 

acquittance;  a  receipt.     'Omittance  is  no 

quittance.'    Shale. 

Gurth  folded  the  quittance.  and  put  it  under  his 

cap.  Sir  If.  Salt. 

2  Recompense;  return;  repayment 

We  .  .  .  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit.  Ska*. 

Quittance!  (kwit'ans),  v.t.    To  repay. 

Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity, 

At  fining  best  to  quittance  their  deceit     SAj*. 

Quitter  (kwlt'er).  n.  (In  senses  3,  4,  and  5, 
probably  for  quitturt.}  1.  One  whoquits.— 
it  A  deliverer—  S  t  Scoria  of  tin  —4.  Mat- 
ter flowing  from  a  sore  or  wound.  —  6.  In 
farriery,  an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair 
and  hoof,  generally  on  the  inside  quarter 
of  a  horse's  foot  Written  also  Quittor. 

Qultter-bone<kwlt'«r-b6n).  »i.  In/arriery, 
a  hard  round  swelling  on  the  coronet  be- 
tween the  heel  and  the  quarter,  usually  on 
the  inside  of  the  foot.  Written  also  Quittor- 
bone. 

Quittor  (kwit'er),  n.    See  QUITTER. 

Qultturet  (kwlt'ur),  n.  A  discharge  of  mat- 
ter from  a  sore;  an  Issue.  '  To  cleanse  the 
quitture  from  thy  wound.'  Chapman. 

QulTer(kwiv'er).r  C  (Possibly  borrowed  from 
D.  ouiveren,  to  tremble,  closely  connected 
with  quaver,  and  with  the  old  adjective  qui- 
ver. active,  nimble.  A.  Sax.  ew(fer.  in  cw\fer- 
Hcr.  anxiously,  and  probably  also  with  quick; 
romp  also  W.  chuyp,  a  quick  tuni  or  move- 
ment, a  quip.)  1  To  shake  or  tremble;  to 
quake;  to  shudder;  to  shiver  'And  left  the 
limbs  still  quivriivj  on  the  ground.'  Addi- 
ton. 

Why  dost  Ihon  quiver,  nun  t—  The  palsy,  and  not 
fear,  provokes  me.  Slut. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild. 
Cetertdn. 

1  To  play  or  be  agitated  with  a  tremulous 
motion. 

Th«  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 

A  thousand  moons  will  quiver.  Tennyson. 

Quiver  (kwlr-erX  n.  The  act  or  state  of 
quivering;  a  tremulous  motion;  a  shake-  a 
shudder;  a  shiver.  'On*  quiver  of  that 
mocking  lip.'  Lard  Lyttm. 

But  Flu.  all  whose  limbs  were  in  a  quiver.  and 


Tkjt.,.,  .  Uttle  quiver  fellow,  and  a'  would  man. 
•fe  Us  pttce  thus  ;  aid  he  would  about  and  abOTt 

Old™  (,"»'»'*').  »-  [O.Fr.  quim.  cuim, 
Iran  OH  ft  kohhar,  kochar,  Mod.  0.  *ocA«r, 
m  qulrer;  cog.  Dan.  koaer,  D.  koker.  A.  Sax. 
eoew—  a  case,  a  quiver.)  A  case  or  sheath 
"or  arrows. 

l  '  pr*'  tllMt  *>'  wapons.  <>>•  ftvrr  and 
Gen.  nvii.  3. 


Quivered  (kwlv-erd),  o.   1.  Furnished  with 
quiver;  as,  the  quivered  nymph. 

Just  beyond,  on  light  tiptoe  divine, 
A  funvreJlHAii.  Keatt. 

2.  Sheathed  as  In  a  quiver. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quivered  at  his  ear. 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster.  Poft 

Qulvertngly  (kwiv'er-ing-li),   adv.     In 
quivering  manner;  with  quivering. 
Qul  Vive  (ke  vev)    (Fr.,  lit.  wholivesf]  Th 
challenge  of  the  French  sentries  to  those 
who  approach  their  posts;  equivalent  to  th 
English  'Who  goes  there?'   Hence,  to  be  o: 
Ou  qui  vice,  is  to  be  on  the  alert ;  to  be  al 
vigilance  or  watchfulness,  as  a  sentinel  is. 
Quixotic  (kwik-sot'ik),  a.    [From  Don  Quix- 
ote, the  celebrated  hero  of  Cervantes'  ro 
niance  of  that  name,  and  who  is  painted 
a  half -crazy  reformer,  a  champion  of  the 
supposed  distressed,  and  a  caricature  of  the 
ancient  knights  of  chivalry.]    Romantic  to 
extravagance;  aiming  at  an  extravagantly 
ideal  standard;  visionary;  as,  a  </ui*z»tic  per 
sonage;  quixotic  schemes.    '  Feats  of  quix 
otic  gallantry.'    Prescott. 

Of  Raleigh's  other  enterprises,  more  especially  o 
his  quixotic  ascent  of  the  Orinoco  for  four  hunure< 
miles  in  small  open  boats,  no  local  name  remains  a 
a  iticiiKin.il.  Ji.  Taylor. 

Quixotically  (kwlk-sot'lk-al-li),  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  Don  Quixote;  in  a  mad  or  ab 
surdly  romantic  manner. 

Quixotism  (kwik'sot-izm),  n.  Romantic  and 
absurd  notions;  schemes  or  actions  like 
those  of  Don  Quixote. 

Quixotry  ( kwik'sot-ri ),  n.  Quixotism;  vi 
sionary  schemes. 

Quiz  (kwiz),  ii.  [Tills  word  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  Joke.  Daly,  the  manager  01 
a  Dublin  play-house,  wagered  that  he  would 
make  a  word  of  no  meaning  to  be  the  com- 
mon talk  and  puzzle  of  the  city  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  in  the  course  of  that  time  the 
letters  quiz  were  chalked  or  pasted  on 
all  the  walls  of  Dublin,  with  such  an  effect 
that  the  wager  was  won.]  1.  An  obscure 
question ;  something  designed  to  puzzle  or 
turn  one  into  ridicule;  a  hoax;  a  jest — 
2.  One  who  quizzes. —3.  One  liable  to  be 
quizzed;  an  odd  fellow. 

Look  at  that  old  putt  in  the  chair ;  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  quit  t  Thackeray. 

4  A  toy  in  vogue  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  consisting  of  a  small  cylinder  or 
wheel  with  a  deeply  grooved  circumference. 
To  this  a  cord  or  string  was  attached,  and 
the  point  of  the  game  was  to  keep  the  toy 
rolling  backwards  and  forwards  by  making 
it  unwind  and  then  wind  the  string  on  itself. 
Called  also  Bandclrrre. 

Quiz  (kwiz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  quizzed;  ppr. 
guiaing.  1.  To  puzzle;  to  banter;  to  ex- 
amine narrowly  with  an  air  of  mockery;  to 
ridicule  or  make  sport  of  by  means  of  ob- 
scure questions,  hints,  and  the  like;  to 
hoax. 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quitting  on  the  whole  transaction. 
Byron. 

2.  To  look  at  through  or  as  through  a  quiz- 
zing-glass; to  peer  at;  to  look  at  suspi- 
ciously. 

Qulzzer  (kwiz'<Sr),n.  One  who  quizzes  others, 
or  makes  them  the  object  of  sport  by  de- 
ceiving them. 

Quizzical  (kwiz'ik-al).  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  quiz;  addicted  to  quizzing 

Quizzing-glass  (kwiz'ing-glas),  n.  A  small 
eye-glass. 

Qulzzism  (kwlz'izm),n.  The  habit  or  practice 
of  quizzing. 

Quoad  sacra  fkwo'ad  saTtra).  (L.)  So  far  as 
regards  sacred  matters ;  as,  a  quoad  sacra 
parish.  See  under  PARISH. 

Quob  (kwob),  v.i.  [Comp.  G.  qnanMn,  quab- 
beln,  to  shake;  D.  Icwabbig,  waddling.]  To 
move,  as  the  foetus  in  utero;  to  throb,  as 
the  heart;  to  quiver.  [Local  and  vulgar  ] 

QurxU    Quoth;  said.     Chaucer. 

Quod  (kwod),  n.  [A  form  of  quad,  a  contr. 
at  quadrangle..)  A  quadrangle,  as  of  a  prison, 
where  prisoners  take  exercise;  hence  a 
prison;  a  jail.  (Slang.) 

Fancy  a  nob  like  yon  being  sent  to  quod  1  Fiddle- 
dedee  1    You  see,  sir,  you  weren't  used  to  it. 

Disraeli. 

Quod  (kwod),  v.t.  To  put  in  prison.  Mayhew. 
(Slang.) 

Quoddy  (kwod'IX  »•  A  kind  of  scaled  her- 
rings which  are  smoked  or  salted  in  the 
North  American  provinces.  Simmtmdt. 

Quodllbet  (kwodli-bet),  n.  [L,  what  you 
please.)  1.  A  nice  point ;  a  subtlety.  'All 
his  quodlibeti  of  art.'  Prior.— t.  In  marie 
(a)  a  sort  of  fantasia.  (f>)  A  pot-pourri. 


(<;)  Music  improvised  and  executed  by  s 
number  of  performers;  a  Dutch  concert 

Quodllbetarlan  (kwod'll-bc-ta"ri-anX  n 
One  who  talks  and  disputes  on  any  subwt 
at  pleasure. 

Quodllbetlc,  Quodlibetical  (kwod-ll-bef. 
ik.  kwod-li-bct'ik-al),  o.  Not  restrained  to 
a  particular  subject;  moved  or  discussed 
at  pleasure  for  curiosity  or  entertainment 
specifically,  in  the  schools,  a  term  appllc.i 
to  theses  or  problems  proposed  to  be  debated 
for  curiosity  or  entertainment 

To  speak  with  the  schools,  it  is  of  quedlibetic  ap- 
plication, ranging  from  least  to  greatest. 

QuodllbetlcaUy  ( kwod-li-bet'lk-al-UV  «4t 
In  a  quodlibetical  manner;  at  pleasure;  for 
curiosity;  so  as  to  be  debated  for  entertain- 
ment 

Many  positions  seem  qttotflifirtically  constituted, 
and  like  a  Delphian  blade  will  cut  on  both  sidem/^ 
Sir  T.  Brtntmt 

Quodllngt  (kwodling),  n.    A  codlln.    B 
Jongon. 
Quolf  (koif),  n.  and  r>.     Same  as  Coif. 

Hence  thou  sickly  queif, 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head"!     SlUe 

Quoiffuret  (koif'fur).  n.  Same  as  Coif  art 
Quoilt  (koil).  A  coil. 
Quoin  (koin),  n.  [A  slightly  different  spell- 
ing  of  coin;  Fr.  coin,  a  corner,  a  wedge,  a 
quoin,  a  coin.  See  COIN.)  1.  An  external  solid 
angle;  specifically,  in  arch,  and  masonry  tht 
external  angle  of  a  building.  The  term  li 
generally  applied  to  the  stones  of  which  Uic 
angle  is  formed,  and  when  these  project 
beyond  the  general  surface  of  the  walls,  and 
have  their  corners  chamfered  off,  they  are 
called  ruttic  quaint.— 2.  A  wedge-like  piece 
of  stone,  wood,  metal,  or  other  material, 
used  for  various  purposes;  as,  (a)  in  inaimry, 
to  support  and  steady  a  stone,  (b)  In  print- 
ing, to  wedge  the  types  up  within  a  chase, 
(c)  In  gun.  to  raise  a  cannon  or  mortar  to  the 
desired  elevation. 

Quoit  (koit),  n.  [Origin  doubtful;  comp. 
Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  coit,  quoit,  to  throw;  also 
O.D.  toot,  a  die.)  1.  A  flattish  ring  of  Iron, 
generally  from  8J  to  9J  inches  in  external 
diameter,  and  between  1  and  2  inches  In 
breadth.  It  is  convex  on  the  upper  side 
and  slightly  concave  on  the  under  side,  so 
that  the  outer  edge  curves  downwards,  and 
is  sharp  enough  to  cut  into  soft  ground.  - 
2.  pi.  The  game  played  with  such  rings.  In 
the  following  manner.  Two  pins,  called 
hobs,  are  driven  part  of  their  length  Into 
the  ground  from  18  to  24  yards  apart ;  and 
the  players,  who  are  divided  into  two  sides, 
stand  beside  one  hob,  and  in  regular  succes- 
sion throw  their  quoits  (of  which  each  player 
has  two)  as  near  the  other  hob  as  they  can. 
giving  the  quoit  an  upward  and  forward 
pitch  with  the  hand  and  arm,  and  at  same 
time  giving  it  a  whirling  motion  so  as  to 
make  it  cut  into  the  ground.  The  side  who 
has  the  quoit  nearest  the  hob  counts  a  point 
towards  game,  or  if  the  quoit  is  thrown  so 
as  to  surround  the  hob,  It  counts  two.  The 
game  only  slightly  resembles  the  ancient 
one  of  throwing  the  discus,  which  has,  how- 
ever, been  often  translated  by  this  English 
word. 

Quoit  (koit), ».  t.  and  i.  It  To  throw.  'Quail 
nim  down,  Bardolph.'  Shot.—  2.  To  throw 
quoits;  to  play  at  quoits.  In  the  extract 
the  allusion  is  to  the  discus  throwing  of  the 
ancients. 

Noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Quo  Jure  (kwfl  ju're).  [L. ,  by  what  right  or 
title?]  In  law,  a  writ  which  formerly  Isy 
for  him  who  had  land  wherein  another  chal- 
lenged common  of  pasture,  time  out  of 
mind,  and  it  was  to  compel  him  to  show  by 
what  title  he  challenged  it.  Wharton. 

Quoket  (kwok),  pret.  of  quake.  Trembled; 
shook.  Chaucer. 

[uoll  (kwol),  n.  The  Dasyuru*  macrounti. 
a  marsupial  animal  of  Australia,  called  also 
Spotted  Marten.  It  Is  nearly  the  size  of  s 
cat,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  polecat, 
luondam  (kwon'dam),  a.  [L,  formerly.) 
Having  been  formerly;  former;  as,  one's 
quondam  friend ;  a  quondam  schoolmaster. 
'  This  is  the  quondam  king. '  Shak. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 

Dryden. 

:uondam  (kwon'dam),  n.  A  person  formerly 
In  an  office;  a  person  ejected  from  an  ofll.  • 
or  position. 

Make  toemquondami:  out  with  them ;  cast  tliem 
ut  of  their  office.  La timer. 


nt«,  fir,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  movo;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;      7,  Sc.  tty. 


QUOOK 

Quook.t  Quooke.t  pret.  *  pp.  of  gttake. 

Quorum  (kwo'rum),  ?i.  [Lit.  'of  whom,' 
being  the  genit.  pi.  of  L.  qui,  who.  In  com- 
missions, Ac.,  written  in  Latin  it  was  com- 
mon after  mentioning  certain  persons  gener- 
ally to  specify  one  or  more  as  always  to  be 
included,  in  such  phrases  as  quorum  unum 
A.B.  esse  volumus  (of  whom  we  will  that 
A.B.  be  one);  such  persons  as  were  to  be  in 
all  cases  necessary  therefore  constituted  a 
quorum.]  1.  Those  justices  of  the  peace 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
bench.  Among  the  justices  of  the  peace  it 
was  customary  to  name  some  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  prudence  to  be  of  the  quo- 
rum; but  all  justices  are  now  generally  of 
the  quorum. — 2.  Such  a  number  of  officers 
or  members  of  any  body  as  is  competent  by 
law  or  constitution  to  transact  business;  as, 
five  out  of  a  committee  of  twelve  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Quot  (kwot),  n.  [See  QUOTA.]  One-twen- 
tieth part  of  the  movable  estate  of  a  person 
dying  in  Scotland,  anciently  due  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  where  he  resided. 

Quota  (kwo'ta),  n.  [L.  quoins,  which  num- 
ber in  the  series?  from  quot,  how  many?] 
A  proportional  part  or  share ;  share  or  pro- 
portion assigned  to  each;  the  part  which 
each  member  of  a  society  has  to  contribute 
or  receive  in  making  up  or  dividing  a  certain 
sum. 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  the  product  pays 
its  quota  towards  the  same  protection,  and  notwith- 
standing the  waste  and  prodigality  incident  to  gov- 
ernment expenditure,  obtains  it  of  better  quality  at  a 
much  smaller  cost.  J.  S.  Milt. 

Quotable  (kwot'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  or  suit- 
able for  being  quoted  or  cited. 

Quotation  (kwo-ta'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
quoting  or  citing.— 2.  The  passage  quoted 
or  cited;  the  part  of  a  book  or  writing 
named,  repeated,  or  adduced  as  evidence 
or  illustration. 

He  ranged  his  tropes  and  preached  up  patience, 
Hacked  his  opinion  with  quotations.  Prior. 

3.  In  com.  the  current  price  of  commodities 
or  stocks,  published  in  prices-current,  &c. — 
4.f  Quota;  share. 

Quotationist  (kwo-ta'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
makes  quotations.  Milton. 
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Quote  (kwot),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  quoted;  ppr. 
quoting.  [O.Fr.  quoter,  Mod.  Fr.  cotcr,  to 
mark  according  to  the  order  of  thu  numbers 
or  letters;  L.L.  quotare,  to  give  chapter  and 
verse  for,  from  L.  quotus,  which  number  in 
the  series?]  1.  To  adduce  from  some  author 
or  speaker;  to  cite,  as  a  passage  from  some 
author ;  to  name,  repeat,  or  adduce  by  way 
of  authority  or  illustration ;  to  cite  the 
words  of;  as,  to  quote  a  passage  from  Homer; 
to  quote  Shakspere  or  one  of  his  plays ;  to 
quote  chapter  and  verse. 

He  quoted  texts  right  upon  our  Saviour,  though  he 
expounded  them  wrong.  Atterbury. 

2.  In  com.  to  name,  as  the  price  of  an  article; 
to  name  the  current  price  of ;  as,  what  can 
you  quote  sugar  at? — 3.t  To  mark;  to  ob- 
serve ;  to  note. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted  him.  Sttafc. 

Quote  t  (kwot),  n.    A  note  upon  an  author. 

Cotgrave. 
Quoteless  (kwot'les),  a.    Not  capable  or 

worthy  of  being  quoted;unquotable.  Wright. 
Quoter  (kwot'er),  n.  One  that  quotes  or 

cites  the  words  of  an  author  or  speaker. 

I  proposed  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off  the  dis- 
guise which  its  quoter  put  upon  it.  Atterbury. 

Quoth  (kwdth),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  quceth,  pret.  of 
cwethan,  to  speak,  to  say,  whence,  with 
prefix  be,  the  verb  bequeathe;  cog.  Icel. 
kvetka  (pret.  kvatfi),  0.  Sax.  quethan,  O.H.G. 
quethan,  Goth,  quithan,  to  say,  to  speak.] 
Said;  spoke:  used  generally  in  the  first  and 
third  persons  preterit  tense,  and  followed 
instead  of  preceded  by  its  nominative.  '  How 
now,  Sir  John,  quoth  I.'  Shak.  'Enjoying, 
quoth  you.'  Sir  P.Sidney.  'Did  they,  quoth 
you.'  Shak.  'Quoth  she;  here's  but  two.' 
Shak,  ' Quoth  the  raven,  'Nevermore."  E. 
A.  Poe.  [It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  used 
also  as  a  present,  but  an  unimpeachable  ex- 
ample of  this  usage  seems  difficult  to  find.] 

Quotha  (kwoth'a),  interj.  [For  quoth  a,  and 
that  for  quoth  I  or  quoth  het  a  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  /  and  he.]  Forsooth!  indeed! 

Here  are  ye  clavering  about  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
and  this  man  Martingale  gaun  to  break  on  our  hands 
and  lose  us  gude  sixty  pounds — I  wonder  what  duke 
will  pay  that,  quotha.  Sir  If-'.  Scott. 


KABHET 


To  affront  the  blessed  hillside  drabs  and  thieves 
With  mended  morals,  quotha, — fine  new  lives! 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Quotidian  (kwo-tid'i-an),  a.  [L.  quotidianus, 
from  quotidie—quot,  how  many?  every,  and 
dies,  a  day.]  Daily;  occurring  or  returning 
daily;  as,  a  quotidian  fever. 

Quotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence 

Shut  in  for  man  in  one  circumference.      Donne, 

Quotidian  (kwo-tid'i-an),  n.  Anything  that 
returns  every  day ;  specifically,  in  med.  a 
fever  whose  paroxysms  return  every  day. 

He  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

A  disposition  which  to  this  he  finds  will  never 
cement,  a  quotidian  of  sorrow  and  discontent  in  his 
house.  Milton. 

Quotient  (kwo'shent),  n.  [Fr,  from  L. 
quoties,  how  often?]  In  arith.  the  number 
resulting  from  the  division  of  one  number 
by  another,  and  showing  how  often  a  less 
number  is  contained  in  a  greater.  Thus 
3)12(4.  Here  4  is  the  quotient,  showing  that 
3  is  contained  4  times  in  12.  See  DIVI- 
SION, 12. 

Quotquean  (kwot'kwen),  n.  A  corruption 
of  Cotquean. 

Don  Luciof  Don  Quotquean.  don  Spinster,  wear 
a  petticoat  still.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Quotum  (kwo'tum),  n.  [Neut.  of  L.  quotus, 
how  much?]  A  quota;  a  share;  a  propor- 
tion. 

The  number  of  names  which  are  really  formed  by 
an  imitation  of  sound  dwindles  down  to  a  very  small 
quotum  if  cross-examined  by  the  comparative  philolo- 
gist. Max  Mutter. 

Quo  warrantq  (kwo  war-ran'to).  [L.  quo, 
ablative  of  qui,  who,  which,  and  L.L.  war- 
rantus,  a  guarantee,  E.  warrant.}  In  law, 
a  writ  formerly  issued  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  which  called  upon  a  person 
or  body  of  persons  to  show  by  what  warrant 
they  exercised  any  public  office,  privilege, 
franchise,  or  liberty.  The  writ  itself  is 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  same  end  is  at- 
tained by  the  attorney -general  filing  an  in- 
formation in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  that  produced  the 
Corporation  Act  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  ex- 
clude the  Presbyterians,  and  the  more  violent  mea- 
sures of  quo  warranto  at  the  end  of  Charles's  reign. 
Hallam. 


E. 


R  is  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  classed  as  a  liquid  and  semi- 
vowel. In  the  pronunciation  of  English- 
men generally  it  represents  two  somewhat 
different  sounds.  The  one  heard  at  the 
beginning  of  words  and  syllables,  and  when 
it  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  produced 
by  an  expulsion  of  vocalized  breath,  the 
tongue  almost  touching  the  palate  behind 
the  front  teeth,  with  a  slightly  tremulous 
motion ;  the  other,  less  decidedly  conson- 
antal, heard  at  the  end  of  words  and  syl- 
lables, and  when  it  is  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, formed  by  a  vibration  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root,  against 
the  soft  palate.  In  the  pronunciation  of 
many  English  speakers,  r,  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is  scarcely 
heard  as  a  separate  sound,  having  merely 
the  effect  of  lengthening  the  preceding 
vowel;  when  it  is  itself  final,  as  in  bear, 
door,  Oieir,  Ac.,  it  becomes  a  vowel  rather 
than  a  consonant.  In  some  of  the  dia- 
lects, and  notably  in  Scotch,  no  such  pro- 
nunciations of  r  are  heard,  the  letter  hav- 
ing always  the  same  sound,  and  being  ut- 
tered with  a  very  strong  vibration  of  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  much  as  in  French  or 
German,  though  less  guttural.  Among  the 
Romans  r  was  called  '  the  dog's  letter '  (litera 
canina),  from  its  sound  being  compared  to 
the  snarling  of  a  dog;  as  Ben  Jonson  says, 
'R  is  the  dog's  letter  and  hurreth  in  the 
sound.'  R  has  very  close  affinities  with  I, 
and  its  interchange  with  that  consonant 
is  common.  (See  L.)  It  is  also  closely 
allied  to  s  (with  the  z-sound) ;  and  thus  we 
find  the  latter  changing  to  r,  as  exempli- 
fied by  A.  Sax.  fsen,  E.  iron,  A.  Sax.  fre6- 
san,  E.  freeze  and  adjective  frore,  A.  Sax. 
ceosan,  to  choose,  coren,  chosen,  Goth,  auso 
=E.  ear  (L.  aurii).  It  has  intruded  itself 
into  some  words  to  which  it  does  not  pro- 


perly belong,  as  into  hoarse,  cartridge,  par- 
tridge, corporal,  culprit.  In  celery  it  repre- 
sents an  original  n  (Gr.  selinon).  It  is  a 
common  sound  at  the  beginning  of  sylla- 
bles preceded  by  b,  c,  d,f,  n,  p,  and  t,  and 
at  the  end  of  syllables  followed  by  these 
letters,  as  also  by  I,  m,  n,  t.  In  words 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Greek 
language  we  follow  the  Latins,  who  wrote 
h  after  r,  as  the  representative  of  the  aspir- 
ated sound  with  which  this  letter  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Greeks.  But  as  the  letter 
is  not  aspirated  in  English  h  is  entirely 
superfluous,  rhapsody,  rheum,  rhetoric  being 
pronounced  as  if  written  rapsody,  reum, 
retoric.—\s  an  abbreviation  R  in  English 
stands  for  rex,  king ;  as,  George  R. ;  or  for 
retina,  queen;  as,  Victoria  R.;  alsoforroyaZ; 
as,  R.N.,  Royal  Navy;  R.  A.,  Royal  Academy 
or  Academician.— Among  physicians  R  or 
R  stands  for  recipe,  take. — The  three  Rs,  a 
humorous  and  familiar  designation  for  Read- 
ing, Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  It  originated 
with  Sir  William  Curtis,  who,  on  being  asked 
to  give  a  toast,  said, '  I  will  give  you  the  three 
Rs,  Writing,  Reading,  and  Arithmetic. ' 

Parochial  education  in  Scotland  had  never  been 
confined  to  the  three  Rs.  Times  twvsptiper. 

Ea,  t  n.  [A.  Sax.  rd,  a  roe.]  A  roebuck. 
Chaucer. 

Raab  (rab),  n.  A  kind  of  jaggery  or  coarse 
Indian  sugar. 

Raasch  (rash),  n.  A  fish.  See  THUNDER- 
FISH. 

Rab  (rab),  n.  [Short  for  rabbit,  a  wooden 
implement.]  A  rod  used  by  masons  to  mix 
hair  with  mortar. 

Rabate  (ra-baf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rabated; 
ppr.  rabating.  [Fr.  rabattre,  to  beat  down 
— re,  and  abattre,  to  beat  down— a  =  L.  ad, 
and  Fr.  battre,  L.  batuere,  to  beat.  See 
ABATE,  BEAT.]  In  falconry,  to  bring  down 
or  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist. 


Rabatine  (rab'a-tin),  n.  A  diminutive  of 
rabato. 

And  against  we  meet  again  reform  me  that  precise 
ruff  of  thine  for  an  open  rabatine  of  lace  and  cut  work 
that  will  let  men  see  thou  hast  a  fair  neck. 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

Rabato  (ra-ba'to),  n.  [Fr.  rabat,  from 
rabattre.  See  RABATE.  ]  A  turned-down 
neck-band  or  ruff.  '  The  tyre,  the  rabato, 
the  loose-bodied  gown. '  B.  Jonson.  Written 
also  Rebate. 

Rabban  (rabTjan),  n.    Same  as  Rabbi. 

Rabbanist  (rab'ban-ist),  n.  Same  as  Rab- 
binist. 

Rabbet  (rab'bet),  t).  t.  pret.  &  pp.  rabbetled ; 
ppr.  rabbetting.  [Formerly  rabet,  rabbot, 
from  Fr.  raboter,  to  plane,  for  rabouter — 
prefix  re,  and  abouter='E.  abut.]  To  cut 
the  edge  of,  as  of  a  board,  in  a  sloping 
manner,  so  that  it  may  join  by  lapping 
with  another  board  cut  in  a  similar  manner; 
also,  to  cut  a  rectangular  channel  or  groove 
along  the  edge  of  a  board  or  the  like  to 
receive  a  corresponding  projection  on  the 
edge  of  another :  common  in  panelling,  and 
in  door-frames  for  the  door  to  shut  into. 
Sometimes  written  Rebate. 

Rabbet  (rab'bet),  n.    A  sloping  cut  made  on 


Rabbets. 

the  edge  of  a  board  so  that  it  may  join  by 
lapping  with  another  board  similarly  cut ; 
also,  a  rectangular  recess,  channel,  or  groove 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IB,  then;     th,  (Ain;    w,  irig;     wh,  tuAig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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cut  •low  the  edge  of  a  bond  or  the  like  to 

,      V/ 

9iiSoirtT«^twrr,rn,nt 

"  I  bTrabbettlng  the  edgei  of  1  board 
ibcr:  a  rabbet 


. 

board      According  t..  their  shape,  which  is 
such  u  to  adapt  them  to  peculiar  kind*  »t 
owu   aT  follow,:   (a) 


*item«i 

muare  across  the  aole  ;  (ft)  mm  "">• 
bw.  In  which  the  bit  is  obliquely  acre*. 
»£  (1735  «»./.;*•«  which  ha. 


he  »  «..; 

the  cutter  on  the  »ide,  not  on  the 
Rabbi  (rab'bl  or  rab'bl),  n.  pi.  RabblB, 
Rabblif  (rab-bU,  ral^U).  [Heb  raW,  my 
master  f  roin  ra»7  matter,  teacher.  ]  A  title 
of  respect  given  to  Jewish  doctor,  or  ex- 
pounder,  of  the  law.  The  rabbi  of  the  pre- 
Sent  Jar  !•  simply  one  who  «««"«"«' 
yoangTdellven  »ermon«,  anhta  at  mar- 
rtage.  and  divorces,  and  haa  to  decide  on 
iome  question!  of  ritual 

ft.  M  ye  calbMi  KM,,  for  one  to  your  mMt.m 
Chrl«l,aiid«lly«  aw  brethren.  Mat  inn.  ». 

There  wast  found 


Rabbin  (rab'blnXn.  [A  French  form.]  Same 

Rabbinic,  Rabbinical  (rab-bln'ik.  rab-bin'- 
Ik-al),  n  Pertaining  to  the  rabbins,  or  to 
their  opinions,  learning,  and  language.  The 
term  rabbinical  has  been  given  to  all  the 
Jewlah  writing!  composed  after  the  Christian 

We  will  not  buy  your  rabbinical  fumes;  we  have  One 
that  cafe  us  to  buy  of  lain  pure  gold  tried  in  the  fire. 

Mam, 

Rabbinic  (rab-bln'ikX  »  The  language  or 
dialect  of  the  rabbins:  the  later  Hebrew. 

Rabblnism  (rab/bin-i'.m),  n.  A  rabbinic 
expression  or  pbnMology;  a  peculiarity  of 
the  language  of  the  rabbins. 

Rabblnist  (rab'bin  1st).  n.  Among  the 
Jews,  one  who  adhered  to  the  Talmud  and 
the  traditions  of  the  rabbins.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Caraites,  who  rejected  the  tra- 
ditions. 

Tfeoat  who  stood  up  for  the  Talmud  and  in  tradi- 
tion* were  chiefly  the  rabbins  and  (heir  followers; 
from  whence  the  iwrty  h-»d  the  name  of  rmtUmtif*. 
Stotkhouie. 

Rabblnlt*  (rab'bin-ItX  «•  The  sonie  as 
gmMnitt 

Rabbit  (rab'bit),  n.  [O  E.  robbtl,  O.D. 
root*.  rubbekrn,  a  rabbit.  Connections 
doubtful.  )  A  small  rodent  mammal,  of 
the  family  Leporlda  (hares  and  rabbits), 
the  Itfpu*  cunictilii*.  wbieh  feeds  on  grass 
or  other  herbage,  and  burrows  in  the  earth. 
Tile  rabbit  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  bare. 
and  has  shorter  ears  and  hinder  legs  In  its 
wild  state  the  fur  is  of  a  brown  colour;  but 
when  domesticated  the  colours  vary  much, 
being  white,  pied,  ash-coloured,  black,  Ac. 
Rabbits,  when  wild,  are  reared  in  warrens. 
and  when  tame  in  hutches.  They  are 
extremely  prolific,  producing  young  seven 
times  a  year,  the  litl  r  usually  being  eight. 
Their  fur  is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
and  their  flesh  is  more  Juicy  than  that  of  the 
bare.  —  WrUh  rabbit,  cheese  melted  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  mixed  with  a  little  cream, 
or  toasted  ami  laid  in  thin  slices  on  slices  of 
bread  whii-h  have  been  toasted  and  buttered. 
Popularly  supposed  to  he  a  corruption  of 
WtUk  rarebit,  but  see  extract 

H'rltk  ntbtttl  u  a  genuine  ilang  term,  belonging  to 
•  tanjre  group  which  describe  in  the  same  humorous 
way  the  special  dnh  or  product  or  peculiarity  of  a 
partkiilar  dxtrici.  Foreumples:  .  .  .  an  Katx 
1**  K  a  calf;  a  f*M-la*t  Ju.i  is  a  lulled  sheep's 
head  ;  £A>4r"v  m.i£itlnifti  or  .\orfi*llt  cafeni  are 
red  Baalim  I  ;  Irittt  af'icet*  or  Mitntfrr  flu  mi  are 
potatoes  ;  MVMMfM  JBMIAlSm/r  are  shrimps. 

.I/  t  -»>i.V.ni'i  ,l/.v. 

Rabbit  (rab'bit),  n.  [Fr  rabot,  a  plane, 
rabottr,  to  plane  See  RABBET  )  A  wooden 
Implement  used  In  mixing  mortar 

Rabbit  (rab'bit).  r.t  (Fr.  rabaltrt.  O.Fr. 
also  rabttatn.  to  beat  down,  to  humble.  See 
K  AB»TK  )  The  Impcr  of  a  verb  occurring 
only  In  this  mood.  and  used  as  an  interjec- 
tion equal  to  eon/ouiid  .'  •  Rabbit  the  fel- 
low.' Fielding.  'Rabbit  me,  1  am  no  sol- 
di, r  '  .Sir  W  StVtt 

Rabbit-flab,  (ral.'l.ll-nsh),  n  A  local  name 
for  the  northern  Chimiera,  or  king  of  the 
herrings  (Chiirutra  nuiutrota  or  borealii). 
It  generally  remains  In  the  deepest  parts  of 
tb»  Mm,  anil  Is  supposed  to  feed  on  small 
Miea,  mollusca.  and  teatacea.  This  fish 
i  lo  the  order  Elasmobrancliii,  and 


la  nearly  related  to  the  sharks  and  rays. 

See  under  CHiMf  KA. 

Rabbit-hutch  (rab'blt-huch),  n.  A  box  or 
^•age  for  keeping  tome  rabbits  In.  Sim- 

Rabbltry  (rab-bit-ri).  n.  A  place  for  rab- 
bits ;  a  rabbit-warren. 

Rabbit-sucker!  (rab'bit  suk-er),  n.  A  suck- 
inn  rabbit ;  a  young  rabbit. 

I  prefer  an  olde  cony  before  a  rabbit-sucker,  and 
an  ancient  henac  before  a  young  chicken  peeper. 

If  thou  do«  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically,  both 
in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  ., 
ral-btt-tltclur.  Slat. 

Rabbit-warren  (rab'bit-wor-en),  n.  A 
piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  preser- 
vation and  breeding  of  rabbiU. 

Rabble  (rabl),  n.  (From  a  root  Imitative 
of  noise.  Comp.  D.  rabbeUn,  to  gabble ;  O. 
rabbeln,  robbefn,  to  prattle,  to  chatter.  ] 

1.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  vulgar,  noisy 
people;  a  mob;  a  confused  disorderly  crowd 

I  saw,  1  say.  come  out  of  London,  even  unto  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  a  great  rabbit  of  mean  and 
light  persons.  Ascham. 

2.  With  the:  the  lower  class  of  people,  with- 
out reference  to  an  assembly;  the  dregs  of 
the  people. 

fn  change  of  government 
The  rabble  rule  their  great  oppressors  fate.  Dryden. 

3.  A  rhapsody;  idle,  incoherent  discourse; 
a  confused  medley. 

•  These  old  Italian  tales,'  he  said, 
'From  the  much-praised  Decameron  down 
Through  all  the  rabble  of  the  rest. 
Are  either  trifling,  dull,  or  lewd.'     I.onf/etltnv. 

Rabble  (ratal),  v.t.  To  assault  in  a  violent 
and  disorderly  manner ;  to  mob. 

Unhappily,  throughout  a  large  part  of  Scotland,  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  wcre.to  use  the  phrase 
then  common,  rabbled.  Macaulay. 

It  was  Sunday ;  but  to  rabble  a  congregation  of 
preUtbts  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessity  and 
mercy.  ,I/,U.JJ..'./K 

Rabble  (rabl),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  rabble ;  riotous ;  tumultuous ; 
disorderly.  '  A  short  rabble  scene. '  Dryden. 

Rabble  (rabl),  v.i.  [Scotch.]  To  talk  inco- 
herently; to  utter  nonsense. 

Rabble  (rab'l),  TI.  In  metal,  the  stirrine 
tool  used  In  the  process  of  puddling  to  stir 
the  melted  iron  and  skim  otf  the  slag ;  the 
pnddllng-tool. 

Rabblementt  (rab'1-ment).  n.  A  tumul- 
tuous crowd  of  low  people.  Shak. 

Rabble-rout  (rab'1-rout),  ».  A  tumul- 
tuousassembly.  'A raMk-rimrofscribblers.' 
Ayre. 

Rabdoldal  (rab-doi'dal),  a.  See  RHAB- 
DOIDAL. 

Rabdology  (rab-dol'o-ji),  n.  See  RHAB- 
DOLOOT. 

Rabdomancy  (rab'do.man-si),  n.  Same  as 
RhabdtnnUHCij 

Rabelaisian  (rah-e-lfi'zi-an),  a.  Resembling 
or  suggestive  of  Kabtlaia  and  his  style ;  su- 
premely or  extravagantly  grotesque;  riot- 
ously humorous ;  as,  Itabelaitian  license. 

Rabl  (rab'e),  n.  [Hind  ,  the  spring,  the  crop 
then  gathered.]  The  name  given  to  the 
great  grain-crop  of  Hindustan,  consisting 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  anil  millets.  It  is 
the  last  of  the  three  crops,  being  laid  down 
in  August  and  September,  partly  on  land 
which  has  lain  fallow  and  partly  on  land 
which  has  been  cleared  of  the  bhadoee  or 
earliest  crop.  It  furnishes  about  five-six- 
teenths of  the  food  supply  in  a  normal  year. 
Written  also  Rubbee. 

Rablator  (ra'bi-a-ter).  n.  [Probably  formed 
from  L.  rabies,  madness.]  A  furious  animal 
or  person ;  a  violent,  greedy  person.  [Scotch.  ] 

Rabid  (rab'id),  a.  [L.  rabidiu,  from  rabitt, 
madness,  from  ratio,  in  rave.  ]  1.  Furious ; 
raging;  mad;  as,  a  rabid  dog  or  wolf.  It  is 
particularly  applied  to  animals  of  the  canine 
genus  affected  with  the  distemper  called 
rabiet,  and  whose  bite  communicates  hydro- 
phobia. '  With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your 
kind.'  Dryden.  'Rabid  snakes  that  sting 
some  gentle  child  who  brings  them  food.' 
Shelby. — 2.  Pertaining  to  hydrophobia. 
'  liahitl  virus.'  DuHiflitiiin. — 3.  Excessively 
or  foolishly  enthusiastic;  rampant;  intoler- 
ant; as,  a  rabid  Tory;  a  rabid  teetotaller. 

Rabidity  (ra-btd'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
rabid;  rabies. 

Although  the  term  hydrophobia  has  been  generally 
referred  lo  this  terrible  disease.  1  have  preferred  that 
of  rabies,  or  rabidity,  as  being  more  characteristic 
of  the  chief  phenomena  manifested  by  it  in  both  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  Copland. 

Rabidly  (rab'id-li),  adv.  In  a  rabid  man- 
ner; madly;  furiously. 


Rabldness  (rab'Id-nesX  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing rabid;  furiousness:  madness. 

Rable*  (ra'bi-ez).  n.  [L.J  1.  A  disease 
bably  a  kind  of  blood-poisoning,  affecting 
certain  animals,  especially  those  of  the  dog 
tribe:  madness,  as  of  dogs.  The  bite  of  an 
affected  animal  communicates  hydrophobia. 
•2  Hydrophobia:  madness. 

Rabinet  t  ( rab'i-net ),  n  A  small  piece  of 
ordnance  formerly  in  use,  weighing  about 
300  Ibs.  and  carrying  a  bull  of  about  1  j  inch 
in  diameter. 

Raca  (ra'kii),  a.  A  Syriac  word  signifying 
worthless,  dissolute,  empty,  beggarly,  fool- 
ish :  a  term  of  extreme  contempt.  Mat  r 
22. 

Raccahout  (rak'ka-hot),  n.  [Fr.  raeoAout, 
Ar.  rwiani  }  A  starch  or  meal  prepared  from 
the  edible  acorn  of  the  Burbary  oak  (Qiwr- 
cut  Ballots),  sometimes  recommended  a* 
food  for  invalids.  Mixed  with  sugar  and 
aromatics  it  is  used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  chocolate.  The  so-called  racta- 
hout  of  the  Arabs,  sold  in  Paris,  is  said  to 
be  a  mixture  of  potato-starch,  chocolate, 
and  aromatics. 

Raccoon  (rak-kbn1),  »i.  (Corruption  of  the 
American  Indian  name,  arrathkvne,  aratk- 
eone,  formerly  in  use.  J  An  American  planti- 
grade carnivorous  mammal,  thecommon  rac- 
coon being  the  Procyon  lotor.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  fox,  and  its  grayish-brown  fur 


Common  Raccoon  (Prexyon  lotor). 

is  deemed  valuable,  being  principally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  This  animal 
lodges  in  hollow  trees,  feeds  occasionally  on 
vegetables,  and  its  flesh  is  palatable  food. 
It  inhabits  North  America  from  Canada  to 
the  tropics.  The  black-footed  raccoon  of 
Texas  and  California  is  P.  Ilermandtzu. 
Written  also  Racoon. 

Race  (ras),  n.  [Fr.  race,  It.  rasa,  race, 
lineage,  family;  not,  according  to  Diet, 
Littre,  &c.,  from  L.  radix,  radicit,  a  root 
(which  would  not  have  given  the  Romance 
forms,  but  Fr.  rait.  It.  raccia),  but  from 
O.H.G.  reiza,  a  line.  Comp.  Fr.  ligne,  E. 
line,  lineage  as  well  as  a  line.]  1.  A  claw 
of  individuals  sprung  from  a  common  stock: 
the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor;  a 
family,  tribe,  people,  or  nation  believed  or 
presumed  to  belong  to  the  same  stock.  For 
the  classification  of  mankind  into  races  see 
MAN,  3.  'A  happy  race  of  kings.'  Shalt 
'The  whole  race  of  mankind.'  Shak.  'Make 
conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind  by  bud  of 
nobler  race.'  Shak. 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  a  generous  raft; 
No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face.     Savaft. 

2.  A  breed  or  stock ;  a  perpetuated  variety 
of  animals  or  plants.     When  the  species 
varies,  and  the  varying  members  l« 
numerous  enough  to  form  a  distinct  and 
perpetuated  group,  that  group  is  named  a 

riii-i-.      :;.     \    pri|-tii-|ll;i?   stlviDllli 

dicating  the  origin  of  some  natural  pr<"lm 
tion;  as,  the  race  of  wine,  which  implies  a 
distinguishing  flavour  by  which  its  sort  i» 
known. 

There  came  not  six  days  since  from  Hull  a  pipe 
Of  rich  canary. 

Is  it  of  the  right  ract  1    Afarti'nftr 

4.  A  strong  flavour,  as  of  wine,  with  a  de- 
greeof  tartness.— 5.  t  Inherent  quality;  natu- 
ral disposition.  '  Some  great  race  of  fancy 
or  Judgment  in  contrivance.'  Temple. 

Now  I  give  my  sensual  ract  the  rein.      Ska*. 

sv.v  Lineage,  line,  family,  house,  breed, 
offspring,  progeny,  issue. 

Race  (ris),  n.  [O.Fr.  rain,  from  L  nubt, 
radicis,  a  root]  A  root;  as,  a  race  of  gin- 
ger; hence,  race-ginger  is  ginger  in  the  root 
or  not  pulverized. 

Race  (ras),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rat,  a  rush,  a  rapid 
course,  a  stream;  I  eel.  rag,  a  race,  a  running  ] 
1.  A  rapid  course;  a  course  which  has  tobe 
run,  passed  over,  or  gone  through ;  a  iwlft 
onward  movement  or  progression  ;  career. 
'  My  race  of  glory  run  and  race  of  shame. 
UiltoH.  '  Her  onward  race  for  power.'  Ten- 
nyson. 


Fat*.  Or.  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  f«». 
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How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest. 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  rt 


of  time, 

Till  time  stand  fixed !  Milton. 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run.     Tennyson. 

2.  A  contest  of  speed,  especially  a  trial  of 
speed  in  running,  but  also  applied  to  riding, 
driving,  sailing,  rowing,  &c.,  in  competition; 
a  trial  of  speed  to  win  a  prize,  honour,  or 
the  like.  In  the  plural  races  mean  usually 
horse-races ;  as,  to  go  to  the  races;  Do: 
caster  races. 

Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime. 
Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend, 
As  at  the  Olympian  games.  Milton. 

3.t  Speed  attained  by  running. 

The  night  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race  of 
any  beast.  Bacon. 

4.  t  Course  taken  by  events.  '  The  prosecu- 
tion and  race  of  the  war.'  Bacon.  —  5.  A 
strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or  the 
channel  or  passage  for  such  a  current;  a 
powerful  current  or  heavy  sea  sometimes 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  tides ;  as, 
the  race  of  Alderney;  Portland  Race. — 6.  A 
canal  or  water-course  from  a  dam  to  a  mill 
nr  water  wheel;  a  head-race;  also,  the  water- 
course which  leads  away  the  water  after  it 
leaves  the  wheel;  the  tail-race. — 7.  In  weav- 
ing, same  as  Lay-race. 

Race  (ras),  v. i.  pret.  &  pp.  raced;  ppr.  rac- 
ing. To  run  swiftly ;  to  run  or  contend  in 
running. 

But  I  began 

To  thrid  the  musky-circled  mazes,  wind 
And  double  in  and  out  the  boles,  and  race 
By  all  the  fountains :  fleet  I  was  of  foot.    Tennyson. 

Race  (ras),  v.t.  To  cause  to  run ;  to  cause 
to  contend  in  running;  to  cause  to  progress 
swiftly,  or  to  drive  quickly,  in  a  trial  of 
speed;  as,  to  race  a  horse;  to  race  steamers. 

Race -course  (ras'kprs),  n.  1.  The  ground 
or  path,  generally  circular  or  elliptical,  on 
which  races  are  run. — 2.  The  canal  along 
which  water  is  conveyed  to  and  from  a 
water-weeel. 

Race  -  cup  (ras'kup),  n.  A  cup  or  piece  of 
plate  given  as  a  prize  at  a  race. 

Race-ginger  (ras'jin-jer),  n.  Ginger  in  the 
root,  or  not  pulverized. 

Race-ground  (ras'ground),  n.  Ground  ap- 
propriated to  races. 

Race-horse  (ras'hors),  n.  1.  A  horse  bred  or 
kept  for  racing  or  running  in  contests;  a 
horse  that  runs  in  competition.  Called  also 
a  Blood-horse  and  a  Thorough-bred  Horse. 
The  English  race-horse,though  farinferiorto 
the  Arab  in  point  of  endurance,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  horse  in  the  world  for  moderate  heate, 
such  as  those  on  the  common  race-grounds 
in  this  country.  It  is  generally  longer- 
bodied  than  the  hunter,  and  the  same  power 
(if  leaping  is  not  required.  This  animal  is 
of  Arabian,  Berber,  or  Turkish  extraction, 
improved  and  perfected  by  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  by  careful  crossing.  See 
extract  under  RACER,  2.  —  2.  A  species  of 
duck  (Microptems  brachyptcrus)  which 
moves  very  quickly  through  the  water;  the 
steamer-duck. 

Racemation  ( ras-e-ma'shon ),  n.  [L.  race- 
mus,  a  cluster.  ]  1.  A  cluster,  as  of  grapes. 
'The  whole  racemation  or  cluster  of  eggs.' 
Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  The  trimming  or  gather- 
ing of  clusters  of  grapes.  [Rare  in  both 
senses.] 

Having  brought  over  some  curious  instruments  out 
of  Italy  for  racemation,  engrafting,  and  inoculating, 
he  was  a  great  master  in  the  use  of  them.  Bnrnet. 

Raceme  (ras'em),  71.    [L.  racemui,  a  cluster 


a.  Pendulous  Raceme  (Red  Currant),    b,  Upright 
Raceme  (Lily  of  the  Valley). 

of  grapes.  ]  In  bot.  a  species  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  a  number  of  flowers  with  short  and 


equal  pedicels  stand  on  a  common  slender 
axis,  as  in  the  currant.  The  raceme  differs 
from  the  spike  only  in  having  the  flowers 
pediculate,  and  the  pedicels  of  nearly  equal 
length. 
Racemed  (ras'emd),  a.  Having  a  raceme. 

Racemie  (ra-se'mik),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
an  acid  (C4H6O6)  isomeric  with  tartaric 
acid,  found  along  with  the  latter  in  the 
tartar  obtained  from  certain  vineyards  on 
the  Rhine.  It  is  also  called  Paratartaric 
Acid. 

Racemiferous  (ras-e-mif'er-us),  a.  [L. 
raceiims,  a  cluster,  and  fen,  to  bear.]  Bear- 
ing racemes,  as  the  currant. 

Racemose,  Racemous  (ras'e-mos,  ras'e- 
mus),  a.  [L.  racemosus.  ]  In  bot.  (a)  resem- 
bling a  racenvj ;  growing  in  the  form  of  a 
raceme,  (u)  Bearing  flowers  in  the  form  of 
racemes. 

Eacemule  (ras'e-mul),  n.  In  bot.  a  small 
raceme. 

Racemulose  (ra-sem'u-16s),  a.  In  bot.  bear- 
ing racemules  or  small  racemes. 

Racer  (ras'er),  ».  1.  One  who  races;  a  run- 
ner; one  who  contends  in  a  race.  'And 
bade  the  nimbler  racer  seize  the  prize.' 
Pope.— 2.  A  race-horse. 

The  racer  is  generally  distinguished  by  his  beau- 
tiful Arabian  head;  his  fine  and  finely-set-on  neck; 
his  oblique  lengthened  shoulders ;  well  bent  hinder 
legs;  his  ample  muscular  quarters;  his  flat  legs,  rather  ' 
short  from  the  knee  downwards ;  and  his  long  and 
elastic  pastern.  THos.  Sell. 

3.  A  name  applied  to  an  American  species 
of  snake,  Coluber  getulus,  from  the  slender- 
ness  of  its  body  and  swiftness  of  its  move- 
ments. 

Rach.t  Rachet  (rach),  ».  [A.  Sax.  rcecc, 
Icel.  rakki,  a  setting-dog.  ]  A  setting-dog. 

There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of 
hunting  dogs;  the  first  is  called  a  rccche;  and  this 
is  a  foot -scenting  creature,  both  of  wild  beasts,  birds, 
and  fishes  also  which  lie  hid  among  the  rocks :  the 
female  hereof  is  called  in  England  a  brache. 

Gentleman's  Recreation. 

Rachialgia  (ra-ki-al'ji-a),  «.  [Gr.  rachis, 
the  spine,  and  algos,  pain.]  Spine-ache,  a 
designation  of  painter's  colic,  from  the  pains 
striking  through  the  back. 

Rachidian  (ra-kid'i-an).a.  [FromGr.  rachis, 
the  spine.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  spine  or  back- 
bone; spinal;  vertebral;  as,  the  rachidian 
arteries;  the  rachidian  canal.  Dunglison. 

Rachilla  (ra-kil'la),  n.    [Gr.  rachis,  a  spine.] 
In  bot.  a  branch  of  inflores- 
cence; the  zigzag  centre  upon 
which  the  florets  are  arranged 
in  the  spikelets  of  grasses. 

Rachis  (ra'kis),  n.  [Gr.  rachis, 
the  spine.]  1.  In  bot.  a  branch 
which  proceeds  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  inflorescence 
of  a  plant.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  stalk  of  the  frond  in 
ferns,  and  to  the  common 
stalk  bearing  the  alternate 
spikelets  in  some  grasses. — 
2.  In  zool.  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  vertebral  co-  _. 

lumn  of  mammals  and  birds.  /,£'„,     £rrn?,~e 

RachitiC  (ra-kit'ik),  a.    Per-  (Rye-grass), 
taining  to  rachitis;  rickety. 

Rachitis  (ra-ki'tis),  n.  [From  Gr.  rachis, 
the  backbone,  and  term.  -His,  signifying  in- 
flammation.] This  term  properly  implies 
inflammation  of  the  spine,  but  it  is  applied 
to  the  disease  called  Rickets,  which  term 
suggested  this  as  the  scientific  name.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  disease  of  plants 
which  produces  abortion  of  the  fruit. 

Rachitome  (ra'ki-tom).  ».  [Gr.  rachis,  the 
spine,  and  tamos,  a  cutting,  from  temno,  to 
cut.]  In  anat.  an  anatomical  instrument 
for  opening  the  medullje  spinalis,  or  spinal 
cord,  without  injuring  the  medulla. 

Racial  (ra'si-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  race 
or  lineage ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  races  of 
mankind. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  prove  that  sav- 
ages think  much  of  personal  appearance,  admire 
certain  types  of  form  and  complexion,  and  that  pro- 
bably selection  of  wives  and  husbands  has  been  an 
important  agent  in  determining  both  the  racial  and 
the  sexual  differences  of  mankind.  A.  R.  lyallace. 

Racily  (ra'si-li),  adv.    In  a  racy  manner. 
Racine.tii.    [Fr.]    A  root.    Chaucer. 
Raciness  (ra'si-nes), «.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing racy;  peculiar  and  piquant  flavour. 

The  general  characteristics  of  his  (Cobbett's)  style 
were  perspicuity,unequalled  and  inimitable;  a  homely, 
muscular  vigour;  a  purity  always  simple,  and  raci- 
ness  often  elegant.  Times  newspaper. 

Racing  -  calendar  (ras'ing-kal-en-der),  n. 
A  list  of  races  run  and  their  result. 


Rack  (rak),  ?i.  [It  is  doubtful  if  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  received  its  name  from 
being  used  to  rack  or  torture  (that  is,  from 
the  verb),  or  because  it  was  a  framework. 
Cpmp.  D.  rak,  xchotelrak,  a  cupboard  for 
dishes ;  G.  rack,  a  rail,  recJce,  a  trestle,  a 
frame,  a  rack  for  supporting  things.  The 
root  is  no  doubt  that  of  reach.  See  RACK. 
v.t.]  1.  An  appliance  for  straining  or  stretch- 
ing ;  as,  (a)  an  appliance  for  bending  a  bow. 

These  bows  .  .  .  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  im- 
mediate strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or 
rack.  Bp.  IVilkins. 

(b)  An  instrument  for  the  judicial  torture  of 
criminals  and  suspected  persons.  It  is  a  large 
open  wooden  frame  within  which  the  pris- 


Tortured  on  the  Rack. 

oner  was  laid  on  his  back  upon  the  floor.with 
his  wrists  and  ankles  attached  by  cords  to 
two  rollers  at  the  end  of  the  frame.  These 
rollers  were  moved  in  opposite  directions 
by  levers  till  the  body  rose  to  a  level  with 
the  frame;  questions  were  then  put,  and  if 
the  answers  were  not  deemed  satisfactory, 
the  sufferer  was  gradually  stretched  till  the 
bones  started  from  their  sockets.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  by  civil  authorities  in 
cases  of  traitors  and  conspirators ;  and  by 
the  members  of  the  Inquisition,  for  extort- 
ing a  recantation  from  imputed  heretical 
opinions.  The  rack  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
although  declared  by  competent  judges  to 
be  contrary  to  English  law,  there  are  many 
instances  of  its  use  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  Hence,  torture;  extreme  pain; 
anguish. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and 
makes  him  as  miserable  as  it  does  the  meanest  sub- 
ject. Sir  If.  Temple. 

2.  A  grating  or  open  framework  of  various 
kinds,  as  (a)  a  grating  on  which  bacon  is 
laid.      ( b )  An    open    wooden    framework 
placed  above  a  manger  or  the  like,  and  in 
which  hay,  grass,  straw,  &c.,  are  laid  as 
fodder  for  horses  and  cattle. 

From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire. 
Addison, 

(c)  A  framework  on  or  in  which  articles  are 
arranged  and  deposited:  much  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  a  bottle-?-acA-,  a  card-racA:,  a 
clothes-raci,  a  hat-racA,  a  letter-racfr,  &c. 
(a)  Naut.  a  frame  of  timber  containing  sev- 
eral sheaves,  acting  as  a  fair-leader  for  the 
running  rigging,  (e)  In  mining,  an  inclined 
frame  or  table,  open  at  the  foot,  and  upon 
which  metalliferous  slimes  are  placed  and 
exposed  to  a  stream  of  water,  which  washes 
away  the  lighter  portions.  £'.  //.  Knight.— 

3.  In  mach.  a  straight  orvery  slightly  curved 
metallic  bar,  with  teeth  on  one  of  its  edges, 
adapted  to  work  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
or  pinion,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  a 


Rack  and  Pinion. 

circular  into  a  rectilinear  motion,  or  vice 
versa,  —4.  t  That  which  is  extorted;  exaction. 
'The  great  rents  and  racks  would  be  in- 
supportable.' Sir  E.  Sandys.  —  b.  t  [This 
meaning  probably  arises  through  confusion 
with  rock.]  A  distaff;  a  rock  (which  see). 

The  sisters  turn  the  wheel. 
Empty  the  woolly  rack,  and  fill  the  reel.  Dryden. 

Rack  (rak),  v.t.  [Closely  allied  to  reach,  Sc. 
rax,  to  reach,  to  extend ;  D.  rekken,  Dan. 
rcekke,  to  stretch ;  G.  recken,  racken,  to 
stretch,  to  torture,  reek-bank,  a  rack.]  1.  To 
stretch;  to  strain  vehemently;  hence,  with 
figurative  applications,  to  wrest;  to  distort; 
to  put  a  false  meaning  on  ;  as,  to  rack  one's 
invention. 


ch,  chum;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      ),job;      n,  Fr.  to»;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. —See  KEI. 
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RADIANT 


Gnat  that  I  may  never  rack  m  Scripture  shwUe  be- 
yond the  true  Intent  thereof.  Fuller. 

Tin  wisest  among  the  heathens  reutrd  their  wits 
UK)  cast  about  every  way. 

1.  To  stretch  or  strain  on  the  rack :  as, 
to  raelc  a  criminal  or  suspected  pers.ui,  to 
extort  t  confession  of  his  guilt,  or  Compel 
him  to  betray  hit  accomplice*.— a  To  tor- 
ment; to  torture;  to  affect  with  extreme 
pain  or  angulih.  -Racked  with  deep  de- 
spair.' Jfifton.  'K<u*'d  with  pangs  that 
conquer  trust.'  Tennytm.-*.  To  rake  to 
the  utmost  iwint.  as  rent;  hence,  to  harass 
by  exacting  excessive  rent*. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  tenants 

6.  To  heighten ;  to  exaggerate. 

For  so  it  falls  out 

That  what  we  have  we  priie  not  to  the  worth, 
While  we  enjoy  It ;  but  being  lack  d  and  lost. 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value 

(I  In  win.  to  wash  on  the  rack.  See  RACK  , 
2  («).— 7.  To  place  on  or  in  a  rack  or  frame, 
as,  to  rack  bottles.— To  rat*  a  tackle,  to  fas- 
ten the  two  opposite  parts  of  it  together 
with  a  selling,  so  that  any  weighty  body 
suspended  thereby  shall  not  fall  down, 
though  the  rope  which  forms  the  tackle 
should  be  loosened  by  accident  or  neglect. 

Rack  (rak),  ti.  [A.  Sax.  hracca,  O.K.  and  Sc. 
frag,  the  neck  ]  The  neck  and  spine  of  a 
fore  quarter  of  veal  or  mutton.  Burton. 

Rack  (rak),  n.  [Icel.  rek.  tkfrek,  drift,  cloud 
motion;  reka,  to  drive. )  Thin  flying  broken 
clouds,  or  any  portion  of  floating  vapour  in 
the  sky. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack  ,  .  .  pass  with- 
out noise.  Bacon. 
The  great  globe  itself. 

Yea.  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

And.  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 

l.eave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shak. 

Rack  (rak).  ti.i.  [See  the  above  noun.]  To 
fly,  as  vapour  or  broken  clouds. 

The  clouds  rack  clear  before  the  sun. 

ff  Jonton. 

Rack  (rak),  n.  Same  as  Arrack.  —  Rack 
punch,  punch  made  with  arrack. 

He  insisted  upon  having  a  bowl  of  rack  punch. 
Thackeray. 

Rack  (rak),  n  [Form  of  rock  ]  In  the 
inanffje.  a  quick  amble ;  a  racking  pace 
(which  see). 

Rack  (rak),  v. i.  In  the  manege,  to  amble, 
but  with  a  thicker  and  shorter  tread  than 
in  ordinary  ambling,  as  a  horse. 

Rack  (rnk),  p. t.  [Fr.  raqur,  or  tn'n  rarjue, 
wine  squeezed  from  the  dregs  of  grapes. 
rogue,  dirt,  fllth.  mud,  dregs.)  To  draw  off 
from  the  lees;  to  draw  off,  as  pure  liquor 
from  its  sediment;  as,  to  rack  cider  or  wine; 
to  rack  off  liquor. 

Rack  (rak),  n.  Wreck;  ruin:  destruction: 
used  now  chiefly  or  exclusively  In  the 
phrases  to  go  to  rack,  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 
We  fell  to  talk  largely  of  the  want  of  some  persons 
understanding  to  look  after  the  business,  but  all 
foet  to  rack.  Pepys. 

Rack-bar  (rak1>ar),  n      Xnui    a  billet  of  ' 
wood  used  to  twist  the  bight  of  a  rope,  ' 
called  a  swifter,  in  order  to  bind  a  rope 
firmly  together. 

Rack-block  (rak'blok),  n.  Xaut.  a  range  of 
sheaves  cut  in  one  piece  of  wood  for  run- 
ning ropes  t"  lead  through. 

Racker  (rak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  racks;  as.  (a) 
one  who  tortures  or  torments,  (d)  One  who 
wrests,  twists,  or  distorts.  '  Such  rackcr* 
of  orthography  '  Shak.  (<•)  One  that  har- 
asses by  exactions ;  as.  a  rackrr  of  tenants. 
.sVi/y  «  A  horse  that  moves  with  a  rack- 
ing pace. 

Racket  (rak'et),  n.  [Probably  onomatopo- 
etlc.  .  Sc.  rack,  crash;  Oael.  rat-aul,  noise,  a 
blow  on  the  ear.  ]  1.  A  confused,  clattering 
noise  ;  noisy  talk ;  clamour ;  din. 

Pray,  what's  all  that  racket  over  our  heads  T  .  .  . 
My  brother  and  I  can  scarce  hear  ourselves  speak. 
Sterne. 

2  A  smart  stroke.    [Scotch  ] 
Racket  ( rak'et  X>v    To  make  a  racket  or 
confused  noise  or  clamour;  to  frolic;  to  move 
about  In  scenes  of  tumultuous  pleasure. 

Company  and  cards  at  home,  parties  by  land  and 
water  abroad,  and  what  they  call  •  doing  something.' 
that  is,  mckefiHf  about  from  morning  to  night,  are 
occupations  I  nod  that  wear  out  my  spirits.  Cray 

Racket  (rak'et),  n.  [Fr  raauette.  a  racket; 
»>  Kr  rnchete,  raxqucte,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  dim.  from  L.L.  rafha.  the  wrist,  and 
that  from  an  Arabic  word.]  I.  The  instru- 
ment with  which  players  at  tennis  orrackets 
strike  the  ball ;  a  bat  usually  consisting  of 
a  thin  strip  of  wood,  Ac.,  having  the  ends 
brought  together,  forming  a  somewhat  elllp- 


tical  hoop,  across  which  a  net-work  of  cord 
Is  stretched,  and  to  which  a  handle  is  at- 
tached.—2.  pi  A  modern  variety  of  the  old 
game  of  tennis.— S.  A  snow-shoe  formed  of 
cords  stretched  across  a  long  and  narrow 
frame  of  light  wood  used  in  Canada.— 4.  A 
broad  wooden  shoe  or  patten  for  a  horse  to 
enable  him  to  step  on  marshy  or  soft  ground. 
Goodrich. 

Racket  (rak'et),  r.(.  To  strike  o>  with  a 
racket ;  to  toss. 

Thus,  tike  a  tennis-ball,  is  poor  man  racketed  from 
one  temptation  to  another  till  at  last  he  hazard  eter- 
nal ruin.  Hrwyt, 

Racket -court,  Racket -ground  (rak'et- 
k6rt,  rak'et-ground).  o.  An  area  or  court  in 
which  the  game  of  rackets  is  played ;  a  ten- 
nis-court 

The  area,  it  appeared  from  Mr.  Roker's  state- 
ment, was  the  racket-ground.  Dickens. 

Racketer  (rak'et-er),  n.  A  person  given  to 
racketing  or  noisy  frolicking;  a  person  given 
to  a  gay  or  dissipated  life. 

At  a  private  concert  last  night,  and  again  to  be  at 
a  play  this  night ;  1  shall  be  a  rocketer. 

Richardson. 

Rackety  (rak'et-i),  a.  Making  a  racket  or 
tumultuous  noise. 

Racking-can  (rak'ing-kan),  n.  1.  A  metal 
vessel  containing  sour  beer,  in  which  iron 
wire  is  steeped  for  wire-drawing.— 2.  A  ves- 
sel for  clearing  wine  from  the  lees. 

Racking-pace  (rak 'ing-pas),  n.  In  the 
manege,  an  amble,  but  with  a  quicker  and 
shorter  tread. 

Rackoon  (rak-kon/).   See  RACCOON.    Bailey. 

Rack-rail  (rak'ral),  n.  A  rail  laid  alongside 
the  bearing  rails  of  a  railway,  and  having 
cogs  lnU>  which  works  a  cog-wheel  on  the 
locomotive :  now  only  to  be  met  with  in 
some  forms  of  inclined-plane  railways. 

Rack-rent  (rak'rent),  n.  A  rent  raised  to 
the  uttermost ;  a  rent  greater  than  any 
tenant  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay. 

Have  poor  families  been  ruined  by  rack-  rents 
paid  for  the  lands  of  the  church?  Swiff. 

Rack-rent  (rak'rent).  ».(.  To  subject  to  the 
payment  of  rack  -  rent ;  as,  to  rack-rent  a 
farm;  to  rack-rent  a  tenant.  Franklin. 

Rack-renter  (rak'rent-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
rack-rents  his  tenants. — 2.  One  that  is  sub- 
jected to  pay  rack-rent.  '  The  yearly  rent 
of  the  land,  which  the  rack-renter  or  under 
tenant  pays. '  Locke. 

Rack-saw  (rak'sa),  i».  [Rack,  a  framework, 
and  *rttr>.]  A  wide-toothed  saw. 

Rack-vintage  (rak-vin'taj),  n.  Wines  drawn 
from  the  lees. 

Rack -work  (rak'w6rk),  n.  A  piece  of 
mechanism  in  which  a  rack  is  used ;  a  rack 
and  pinion  or  the  like.  For  illustration,  see 
under  RACK. 

Racodium  (ra-ko'di-um),  n.  [From  Gr. 
rakas,  a  torn  garment,  in  allusion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.]  A  genus  of 
fungi,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are 
found  in  old  wine-cellars.  One  is  called 
Raeodium  cellare. 

Racoon  (ra-kon')i     See  RACCOON. 

Racoonda  (ra-kon'da),  n.  The  coypu  (which 
see). 

Racovian  (ra-ko'vi  an),  n.  A  member  of  a 
Polish  sect  of  I'nitarians:  so  called  from 
Karate,  where  they  have  a  public  seminary 
for  the  teaching  of  their  doctrines. 

Racovlan(ra  ko'vi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Racovians;  as,  the  Racovian  cate- 
chism. 

Racquet  (rak'et).  n.    Same  as  Racket. 

Racy  (ra'si),  a.  [See  RACE,  lineage,  also  a 
particular  flavour;  but  comp.  0.  II. G.  razer, 
racy,  razer  win,  racy  wine;  Swiss  rait,  sharp, 
cutting,  astringent  ]  1.  Strong;  flavourous; 
tasting  of  the  soil;  as,  racy  cider;  racy  wine. 

The  hospitable  sate,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  miied  the  racy  wine.     Pope.. 

2.  Having  a  strong  distinctive  character  of 
thought  or  language;  spirited;  pungent; 
piquant;  as,  a  racy  style;  a  racy  anecdote. 

Rich  racy  verses,  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  see. 

Cowley. 

Bums'  I-nglish,  though  not  so  racy  as  his  Scotch, 
fs  generally  correct ;  perhaps  the  more  so,  because 
he  was  obliged  to  ponder  upon  it  a  little. 

H.  Coleridfe. 

Rad,  I  fret,  of  ride.    Rode.    Spenser. 

Rad,t  Radde.t  pret.  of  read  and  rede.  Ad- 
vised ;  explained.  Chaucer. 

Rad  (rad).  n.  A  contraction  for  Radical 
(reformer).  [Oolloq.] 

He's  got  what  will  buy  him  bread  and  cheese  when 
the  Kaat  shut  up  the  church.  TroUepe. 

Rad  (rad).  a.  (Icel.  hraddr,  afraid.]  Afraid. 
Burnt.  [Scotch.] 


[Etym.  uncertain.]  tapestry. 

aditu.  a  ray. 
]  1.  Having 
a  ray,  or  s 

g   like  radii 


Raddle  (radl),  v.t.  [Other  forms  are  rtdlr 
ruddle,  and  the  word  is  perhaps  a  corran- 
tion  from  hurdle  or  riddle.  ]  1 .  To  Interweave 
to  twist ;  to  wind  together.  '  Raddling  or 
working  it  up  like  basket  work  '  De  foe  - 
2  To  wrinkle.  -Raddled  old  face.'  Tlmek 
eray. 

Raddle  (radl),  n.  1.  A  branch  or  suppk- 
piece  of  wood  Interwoven  with  others  W 
tween  stakes  to  form  a  fence ;  also  a  piece 
of  lath  or  similar  slip  of  wood.  [Provincial  ] 

2.  A  hedge  formed   by  interwe:r. 
shoots  and  branches  of  trees  or  ihrulu 
[Provincial.]  — 8.  A  wooden  bar.  with  a  row 
of   upright   pegs,  employed   by  domestic 
weavers  in  some  parts  to  keep  the  warp  of 
a  proper  width,  and  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming entangled  wheu  it  is  wound  upon 
the  beam. 

Raddle  (radix  n,  A  red  pigment,  chiefly 
used  for  marking  sheep.  See  REDDLE 
RUDDLE. 

Raddle  (rad'l),  v.t.  1.  To  paint,  as  with 
ruddle.  —  2.  To  get  over  work  in  a  careleu 
slovenly  manner. 

Raddle-hedge  (rain-hej).n.  A  hedge  formed 
by  interweaving  the  branches  or  twigs  to- 
gether. Home  Tooke. 

Raddock  (rad'ok),  n.  The  robin-redbreast 
or  ruddock. 

Rade  (rad),  pp.    Rode.    [Scotch.] 

Rade  (rad),  n.     Same  as  Raid. 

Radeau  (ra-d6),  n.  [Fr,  from  L  ratit,  s 
raft.  ]  A  number  of  pieces  bound  together 
so  as  to  form  a  float;  a  rait. 

Three  vessels  under  sail,  and  one  at  anchor,ibove 
Split  Rock,  and  behind  it  the  radeau  Thunderer. 

Radevore.t 

Chaucer. 

Radial  (ra'dl-al),  a.  [From  L.  raditw.  a 
a  spoke.  See  RADIUS  and  KAY) 
the  quality  or  appearance  of  ; 
radius;  grouped  or  appearing 
or  rays ;  shooting  out  as  from  a  centre. 
2  Pertaining  to  the  radius,  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  of  the  human  body ;  as,  the 
radial  artery  or  nerve.— 3.  In  bot.  growing 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  —  Radial 
curves,  in  oeom.  curves  of  the  spiral  kind, 
whose  ordinates  all  terminate  in  the  centre 
of  the  including  circle,  and  appear  like  *> 
many  semidiameters. — Radial  symmetry.  In 
animals,  the  particular  disposition  of  parts 
(seen  in  starfishes,  &c.)  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  form  are  developed  around  a  cen- 
tral point 

Radially  (ra'di-al-H),  adv.  In  a  radial  man- 
ner;  in  the  manner  of  radii  or  rays;  as,  lines 
diverging  radially. 

Radiance  (ra'di-ans),  n.  [From  radian/.] 
Properly,  brightness  shooting  in  rays  or 
beams;  hence  in  general,  brilliant  or  spark- 
ling lustre:  vivid  brightness.  'The  sacred 
radiance  of  the  sun.'  Shak. 

The  Son 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  majesty  divine.  Milan. 

l-ife.  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity.     Shelley. 

SYN.  Lustre,  brilliancy,  splendour,  glare, 
glitter. 

Radiancy  (ra'dl-an-si),  n.  Same  as  Radi- 
ance. '  A  glory  surpassing  the  sun  in  its 
greatest  radiancy.'  Bp.  Burnet. 

Radiant  (ra'di-ant),  a.  (L  radiant,  radi- 
antit,  ppr.  of  radio,  to  beam  or  shoot  rays, 
from  radius,  a  ray.]  1.  Radiating;  giving 
out  rays ;  proceeding  in  the  form  of  or  re- 
sembling rays ;  radiated ;  radiate.  —  2.  Es- 
pecially, darting,  shooting  or  emitting  rays 
of  light  or  heat;  shining;  sparkling;  beaming 
with  brightness;  emitting  a  vivid  light  or 
splendour;  as,  the  radiant  sun.  'Radiant 
in  glittering  arms  and  beamy  pride. '  Miltun. 

3.  In  her.  an  epithet  for  any  ordinary  or 

charge  when    it    Is  re- 

•xii«|u|«u|u|||tf>    presented     edged    with 

rays  or  beams;  rayonnsnt 
or    rayonnee.  —  Itadiant 
llnfiin       heat,  heat  proceeding  in 
straight  lines  or  direct]) 
from  a  heated  body,  after 
the  manner  of  light,  in 
distinction  fromheatcon- 
A  chief  radiant      ducted  or  carried  by  in 
tervening  media,     fiaan- 
an«  point,  in  phytia,  the  point  from  which 
rays  of  light  or  heat  proceed:  also  called 
the  Radiating  Point.  —  Radiant  flower,  in 
dot.  see  RADIATE. 

Radiant  (ra'di-ant),  n.  l.  In  op(ic».  the  lumi- 
nous point  or  object  from  which  light  ema- 
nates, that  falls  on  a  mirror  or  lens  —1  In 
attron.  the  point  In  the  heavens  from  which 


rate.  f«r.  fat,  fall;       m*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tu.be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  toy. 
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a  star-shower  seems  to  proceed;  thus,  y  An- 
dromeda; in  the  constellation  Leo  is  the 
radiant  of  the  November  star-  showers, 
known  as  Leonides.— 3.  In  geoin.  a  straight 
line  proceeding  from  a  given  point  or  fixed 
pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived  to  revolve. 
Radiantly  (ra'di-ant-li),  adv.  With  radiant 
or  beaming  brightness;  with  glittering  splen- 
dour. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  grey  moorland 
showed  as  it  does  this  day  and  the  purple  mountains 
stood  as  radiantly  in  the  deep  distances  of  evening. 
Ritskin. 

Radiary  (ra'di-a-ri),  n.  One  of  the  Radiata. 
[Rare  and  obsolete.] 

Radiata  (ra-di-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [Lit.  rayed  ani- 
mals, from  L.  radius,  a  ray.  ]  The  name  given 


Radiata. 

by  Cuvier  to  the  fourth  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  those  animals  whose 
parts  are  arranged  round  an 
axis,  and  on  one  or  several  radii, 
or  on  one  or  several  lines  extending  from 
one  pole  to  the  other.  In  modern  zoology 
Cuvier's  division  has  been  abolished,  and 
the  Radiata  have  been  divided  into  the  Pro- 
tozoa, Coelenterata,  and  Annuloida  or  Echin- 
ozoa.  The  cut  shows  (1)  the  sea-anemone, 
(-2)  jelly-fish,  (3)  star-fish. 
Radiate  (ra'di-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  radiated; 
ppr.  radiating.  [  L.  radio,  radiatum,  to 
beam  or  shoot  rays.  See  RAY.]  1.  To  issue 
and  proceed  in  rays  or  straight  lines  from  a 
point  or  surface,  as  heat  or  light;  especially, 
to  proceed  or  issue  m  rays  or  beams  of 
light;  to  shine. 

Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to 
our  eyes.  Locke. 

2.  To  emit  rays;  to  be  radiant;  as,  the  sun 
or  other  luminous  body  radiates.  —  3.  To 
proceed  as  from  a  centre. 

O  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet 
Whence  radiate,  Tennyson. 

Radiate  (ra'di-at),  v.t  1.  To  emit  or  send 
out  in  direct  lines  from  a  point  or  surface; 
as,  a  body  radiates  heat.  — 2.  To  enlighten  ; 
to  illuminate;  to  shed  light  or  brightness 
on;  to  irradiate.  [Rare.] 

Radiate  (ra'di-at),  a.  1.  Having  rays; 
adorned  with  rays;  having  lines  proceeding 
as  from  a  centre. —2.  In  mineral,  having 
crystals  or  fibres  diverging  as  from  a  centre. 

3.  In  zvol.  belonging  to  the  division  Radiata. 

4.  In  bot.  rayed ;  having  a  ray :  said  of  a 
compound  flower  consisting  of  a  disc,  in 
which  the  corollets  or  florets  are  tubular, 
and  of  a  ray,  in  which  the  florets  are  ligu- 
late  or  strap-shaped,  as  the  daisy,  mari- 
gold, Ac.;  or  a  flower  with  several  semi- 
nosculous  florets,  set  round  a  disc  in  form 
of  a  radiant  star. 

Radiate  (ra'di-at),  n.    In  zool.  a  member  of 

the  Cuvierian  division  Radiata. 
Radiated  (ra'di-at-ed),  p.  and  a.    Adorned 

with  rays;  having  rays;  radiate. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  phcenix  gives  us  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Ausomus.  Addison. 

—Radiated  iron  pyrites,  a  variety  of  sul- 
phide of  iron  of  a  pale  bronze  yellow.  It 
occurs,  regularly  crystallized,  in  radiated, 
granular,  and  lamellar  concretions.  But 
more  frequently  its  form  is  globular,  botry- 
oidal,  reniform,  tuberose,  &c. 

Radiately  (ra'di-at-li),  ado.  In  a  radiate 
manner;  with  radiation  from  a  centre. 

Radiatingly(ra'di-at-ing-li),adi;.  In  a  radi- 
ating manner. 

Radiation  (ra-di-:Vshon),  n.  [L.  radiatia, 
radiationis.]  1.  The  act  of  radiating  or  state 
of  being  radiated;  emission  and  diffusion  of 
rays  of  light.— 2.  The  divergence  or  shooting 
forth  of  anything  from  a  point  or  surface, 
like  the  diverging  rays  of  light;  as,  the 
radiationof  heat,  of  sound,  &c.  The  intens- 
ity of  the  radiation  of  heat  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  radiating  body,  and  the  state 
of  its  surface  with  regard  to  polish,  colour, 
source  of  heat,  &c.  Its  intensity  ina  vacui.m 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  radiating  point. — Solar  radiation, 
the  heat  which  the  earth  receives  from  the 
sun.— Terrestrial  radiation,  the  heat  which 
escapes  from  the  earth  into  the  regions  of 
space. 


Radiative  (ra'di-at-iv),  a.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  radiate;  possessing  the  quality  of 
radiation.  'Gas  whose  radiative  power  was 
to  be  determined.'  Hirst. 

Radiator  (ra'di-at-er),  n.  That  which  radi- 
ates; a  body  or  substance  from  which  rays 
emanate  or  radiate ;  specifically,  that  part 
of  a  heating  apparatus  the  use  of  which  is 
to  radiate  heat. 

Radical  (rad'i-kal),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  radi- 
calis,  from  radix,  radicis,  a  root  (whence 
radish,  eradicate).]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  root 
or  origin;  original;  reaching  to  the  princi- 
ples ;  fundamental ;  thorough  -  going ;  ex- 
treme; as,  a  radical  truth  or  error;  a  radical 
evil;  a  radical  difference  of  opinions  or 
systems;  a  radical  cure  or  reform.  '  Such  a 
radical  truth,  that  God  is.'  Bentley. 

The  most  determined  exertions  of  that  authority, 
against  them,  only  showed  their  radical  independ- 
ence. Jiitrke. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature ;  innate ;   native ; 
constitutional.  —  3.  In  philol.  belonging  to 
or  proceeding  directly  from  a  root ;  of  the 
character  of  a  root;  primitive;  original;  un- 
derived;  as,  a  radical  word;  the  radical  sig- 
nification of  a  word.  —  4.  In  bot.  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  root  or  from  a  stem 
and  close  to  the  root ;  as,  a  radical  leaf  or 
peduncle.  —  Radical  leaves,  leaves  close  to 
the  ground,  clustered  at  the  base  of  a  stem, 
as  in  the  cowslip  and  dandelion. — Radi- 
cal peduncle,  one  that  proceeds  from  the 
axil  of  a  radical  leaf,  as  in  the  primrose 
and  cowslip. — Radical  bass,  in  music,  the 
same  as  Fundamental  Bass. — Radical  pitch, 
the  pitch  or  tone  with  which  the  utterance 
of  a  syllable  begins. — Radical  stress,  in  elo- 
cution, the  force  of  utterance  falling  on  the 
initial  part  of  a  syllable  or  word.—  Radical 
quantities,  in  al<i.  quantities  whose  roots 
may  be  accurately  expressed  in  numbers. 
The    term   is  sometimes  extended    to  all 
quantities  under  the  radical  sign.— Radical 
sign,  the  sign  V  (a  modified  form  of  the 
letter   r,   the   initial    of   L.    radix,    root) 
placed  before  any  quantity,  denoting  that 
its  root  is  to  be  extracted;  thus,  v  a  or 
Va+k    To  distinguish  the  particular  root 
a  number  is  written  over  the  sign;  thus,v^~, 

V  i  V  »  *^c-'  denote  respectively  the 
square  root,  cube  root,  fourth  root,  &c.  In 
the  case  of  the  square  root,  however,  the 
number  is  usually  omitted,  and  merely  the 
sign  written. 

Radical  (rad'i-kal),  n.  1.  In  philol.  (a)  a 
primitive  word;  a  radix,  root,  or  simple  un- 
derived  uncompounded  word.  (6)  A  primi- 
tive letter ;  a  letter  that  belongs  to  the 
root. — 2.  In  politics,  a  member  of  the  party 
which  desires  to  have  the  abuses  which, 
from  the  lapse  of  time  or  any  other  cause, 
may  have  crept  into  the  government  com- 
pletely rooted  out,  and  a  larger  portion  of 
the  democratic  spirit  infused  into  the  con- 
stitution. The  term  was  first  applied  as  a 
party  name  in  1818  to  Henry  Hunt,  Major 
Cartwright,  and  others  of  the  same  clique, 
who  wished  to  introduce  radical  reform  in 
the  representative  system,  and  not  merely 
to  disfranchise  and  enfranchise  a  borough 
or  town. 

In  politics  they  (the  Independents)  were,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  their  own  time,  '  Root -and- Branch 
men.'  or,  to  use  the  kindred  phrase  of  our  own, 
Radicals.  Macanlay. 

3.  Inchem.  a  term  used  in  its  broadest  sense 
to  designate  all  substances,  simple  or  com- 
pound, which  combine  with  any  of  the  more 
electro- negative   elements   to   form  com- 
pounds either  acid,  neutral,  or  basic ;  but 
more  generally  and  narrowly,  applied  only 
to  compounds  of  elements,  as  ammonium 
and  cyanogen,  which  have  themselves  an 
elementoid  nature,  and  perform  elemental 
functions.      The  alcohols  and   ethers  and 
other  important  classes  of   organic  com- 
pounds were  at  one  time  almost  universally 
regarded  as  containing  certain  compound 
elementoid  groups  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms  called  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  butyl, 
<tc.    At  present  another  radical  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  contained  in  the  alcohols, 
called  hydroxyl  (HO),  and  many  do  not  re- 
gard the  existence  of  the  former  series  as 
essential. 

Radicalism  (rad'i-kal-izm),  n.  The  doctrine 
or  principle  of  making  a  radical  or  thorough 
and  searching  reform,  as  in  government  or 
other  existing  institutions,  by  the  uprooting 
of  all  real  or  supposed  abuses  connected 
therewith. 


Radicalism  means  root-work;  the  uprooting  of  all 
falsehoods  and  abuses.  F.  it .  Robertson. 

Radlcality  ( rad-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  i.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  radical;  relation  to  a  root 
in  essential  nature  or  principle.— 2.  t  Origi- 
nation. 

There  may  he  equivocal  seeds  and  hermaphro- 
ditical  piinciples,  that  contain  the  radical  ity  and 
power  of  different  forms.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Radically  (rad'i-kal-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  radical 
manner;  at  the  origin  or  root;  fundamen- 
tally ;  as,  a  scheme  or  system  radically  wrong 
or  defective.  — 2.  Primitively;  essentially; 
originally;  without  derivation.  'These  great 
orbs  thus  radically  bright.'  Prior. 

Radicalness  (rad'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  radical  or  fundamental. 

Radicant  (rad'i-kant),  a.  [L.  radicans,  ra- 
dicantis,  ppr.  of  radicor,  to  take  root.]  In 
bot.  producing  roots  from  any  part  other 
than  the  radicle. 

Radicate  (rad'i-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  radi- 
cated; ppr.  radicating.  [L.  radicor,  radi- 
catus,  from  radix,  radicis,  a  root.]  To  root; 
to  cause  to  take  root ;  to  plant  deeply  and 
firmly.  'Radicate  in  us  the  remembrance 
of  God's  goodness.'  Barrow. 

Meditation  will  radicate  these  seeds.    Hammond. 

Radicate  (rad'i-kat),  a.  Same  as  Radicated. 
Radicate  (rad'i-kat),  v.i.  To  take  root. 

For   evergreens,   especially  such  as   are   tender, 
prune  them  not  after  planting  till  they  do  radicate. 
Ei-elyn. 

Radicated  (rad'i-kat-ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Deeply 
planted  or  rooted;  firmly  established. —2.  In 
bot.  rooted,  or  having  taken  root;  as,  a  radi- 
cated stem.  —  Radicated  shell,  in  conch,  a 
shell  fixed  by  the  base  or  by  a  byssus  to 
some  other  body. 

Radicating  (rad'i-kat-ing),  p.  and  a.  In 
bot.  the  same  as  Radicant. 
Radication  (rad-i-ka'shon),  n.  [From  radi- 
cate.] 1.  The  process  of  taking  root  deeply. 
1  Different  habits  of  sin,  and  degrees  of  radi- 
cation  of  those  habits.'  Hammond. — 2.  In 
bot.  the  disposition  of  the  root  of  a  plant 
with  respect  to  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing caudex. 

Radicel  (rad'i-sel),  n.    Same  as  Radicle. 
Radiciform  (ra-dis'i-form),  a.     [L.  radix, 
radicis,  a  root,  and  forma,  shape.]    In  bot. 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  root. 
Radicle  (rad'i-kl),  n.    [L.  radicula,  dim.  of 
radix,  a  root.]    1.  In  bot. 
(a)  that  part  of  the  embryo 
or  seed  of  a  plant  which, 
upon  vegetating,  becomes 
the    descending    axis    or 
root.  (6)  The  fibrous  parts 
rr,  Radicle,  cc.  Co-  of  a  root,  which  are  re- 
tyiedons.          newed    every    year,    and 
which  absorb   the  nutri- 
ment from  the  earth.— 2.  In  chem.  same  as 
Radical 

Radicose  (rad'i-kos),  a.  In  bot.  having  a 
large  root. 

Radicular  (ra-dik'u-ler),  n.  In  bot.  pertain- 
ing to  the  radicle. 

As  the  first  leaves  produced  are  the  cotyledons, 
this  stem  is  called  the  cotyledonary  extremity  of  the 
embryo,  while  the  other  is  the  radicitlar.  Halfour. 

Radicule  (rad'i-kul),  n.  In  bot.  the  same  as 
RadieU, 

Radiola  (ra-di'o-la),  n.  [From  radiolus,  a 
little  ray,  dim.  of  L.  radius,  a  ray— in  allu- 
sion to  the  capsule  being  rayed.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Linacese.  The  R.  mille- 
arana,  or  all  -  seed,  is  a  minute  much- 
branched  British  plant,  growing  on  moist, 
gravelly,  and  boggy  soils. 

Radiolaria  (ra'di-6-la"ri-a),  n.  pi.  An  order 
of  Protozoa  of  the  class  Rlii/opoda,  charac- 
terized by  possessing  a  siliceous  or  flinty 
test  or  siliceous  spicules,  and  being  pro- 
vided with  pseudopodia,  or  prolongations 
of  their  soft  protoplasmic  bodies,  which 
stand  out  like  radiating  filaments,  and  oc- 
casionally run  into  one  another.  The  marine 
Radiolaria  all  inhabit  the  superficial  stra- 
tum of  the  sea,  and  fabricate  their  skele- 
tons at  the  expense  of  the  inflnitesimally 
small  proportion  of  silex  which  is  dissolved 
in  sea-water.  When  they  die  these  skele- 
tons sink  to  the  bottom,  forming  geological 
strata.  Extensive  masses  of  tertiary  rock, 
such  as  that  which  is  found  at  Oran,  and 
that  which  occurs  at  Bissex  Hill  in  Barha- 
does  are  very  largely  made  up  of  exqui- 
sitely preserved  skeletons  of  Radiolaria, 
which  are  erroneously  named  'fossil  Infu- 
soria. '  But  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Radiolaria  abounded  in  the  cretaceous 
sea,  none  are  found  in  the  chalk,  their  sili- 
ceous skeletons  having  probably  been  dis- 
solved and  redeposited  as  flint. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  u>ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Radlolarian  (ra'dl-o-uV'rl-anX  n.  In  tool 
a  mrmb.-r  of  the  order  Radiolarla. 
Radlollte  (ri'di-6-llt),  n.  [Fr.  radialiu 
from  L  radita.  a  ray,  and  litkat,  a  stone. 
1.  One  of  a  gum*  of  foull  lamellibranchiaU 
molluscs,  obtained  frnm  that  part  of  the 
Pyrenees  which  U  named  L-t  Corblerea,  ant 
from  cretaceous  rocks.  They  are  striated 
externally;  the  inferior  valve  li  in  the  form 
of  a  reversed  cone:  the  superior,  convex 
Sometimes  called  Splurrutitt.—t.  A  rariety 
of  natrolite 

Radiometer  (ra-dl-om'ct-cr),  n.  [L.  radius. 
a  rod,  aray,  amlfir.  inctrou, measure.]  l.The 
forestalf  (which  we)  -i  An  Instrument  de- 
signed for  measuring  the  mechanical  effect 
of  radiant  energy .  It  consists  of  four  crossed 
arms  of  very  flue  glass,  supported  In  the 
centre  by  a  needle-point  having  at  the  ex- 
treme end  thin  discs  of  pith,  blackened  on 
one  side.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  a 
glaas  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  and  when  ex- 
poaed  to  rays  of  light  or  heat  the  wheel 
mores  more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  rays. 
Radio-muscular  (ra'di-6-mu*"ku-ler),a.  In 
atuif  a  term  applied  to  the  branches  sent 
off  from  the  radial  artery  to  the  muscles  of 
the  forearm  in  the  first  purt  of  its  course. 
Also  applied  to  the  nervous  filament!  which 
the  radial  nerve  sends  to  the  same  muscles. 
litiiKjligon. 

Radlbus  I  (ra'di-us),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  rays, 
as  light  Berkeley  -  i  Radiating ;  radiant. 

His  r.ijiom  head  with  shameful  thorns  they  tear. 
G.  Flttfher. 

Radish  (rad'ish),  n,  [Fr.  radii,  a  radish, 
from  1,  radix,  a  root.  ]  The  popular  name 
of  Kaphanta  tatima,  the  roots  of  which 
are  eaten  raw  See  RAI-II  AM:S. 

When  he  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like 
a  forked  rajiifi.  with  a  head  fantastically  carved 
upon  it  with  a  knife.  SJiat. 

Bone-radtihltArmvrttciarwiticana.  Water- 
ratlifH  is  Nasturtium  amjihibimn. 
Radius  (ra'di-us),  n.  pi   Radii,  Radiuses 
(ra'di-i.  ra'di-us-ez ).     [L.  a  ray,  a  rod,  a 
beam,  a  spoke.     Hence  ray.}    1.  In  getnn. 
a   straight    line  drawn 
or  extending  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  to  the 
circumference,  or  from 
the  centre  of  a  sphere  to 
iti  surfare,  and    hence 
the  semi-diameter  of  the 
circle    or    sphere.      In 
trigon.  the  whole  sine, 
or  sine  of  Vf.  —  2.   In  CA.  CD.  CB.CE,  Radii. 
coinpar.anat.the  bone  of 
the  forelimb  of  vertebrate  animals,  which,  as 
in  man,  when  the  arm  is  laid  flat  with  the 
palm  upwards,  lies  to  the  thumb  side  of  the 
limb. —3.  In  bat.  a  ray;  the  outer  part  or 
circumference  of  a  compound  radiate  flower, 
or  radiated  discous  flower-  4.  In  fort,  aline 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  polygon  to 
the  end  of  the  outer  side.— Katliuiof  fur- 
mture  of  a  curve  at  any  point;  the  radius 
of  the  circle,  which  has  the  same  curvature 
as  the  curve  at  that  point.  —Kadiut  vector, 
pi.  radii  tectoret,  (a)  in  attrun.  an  imaginary 
straight  line  joining  the  centre  of  an  at- 
tracting body,  as  the  sun,  with  that  of  a 
body,  as  a  planet,  describing  an  orbit  round 
t    (6)  In  geom.  a  straight  line,  or  the  length 
of  such  line,  connecting  any  point,  as  of  a 
curve,  with  a  fixed  point  or  pole,  round 
which  it  revolves,  ami  to  which  it  serves  to 
refer  the  successive  points  of  a  curve  in  a 
system  of  polar  co-ordinates     See  Analy- 
tical geometry  under  ANALYTIC,  —  ttadiiu 
ban,   raditu  root,   the  guide-ban  of   the 
parallel  motion  of  a  steam-engine 
Radix  (ra'dikiX  n.    [L.. a  root.]    1.  In«vm 
a  primitive  word  from  which  spring  other 
words;  a  radical;  a  root.— 2.  In  math,  any 
numlier  which  is  arbitrarily  made  the  fun- 
damental numlier  or  base  of  any  system. 
Thus  10  Is  the  radix  of  the  decimal  system 
"f  numeration  ;  also  In  BriggV,  or  the  com- 
mon system  of  logarithms,  the  radix  U  10; 
In   Napier's  It  Is  S71828182S4.    All  other 
numliers  are  considered  as  some  powers  or 
j***"1'  the  radix,  the  exponents  of  which 
powers  or  roots  constitute  the  logarithms 
of  those  numbers  respectively -8.  In  alg 
the  root  of  a  finite  expression  from  which 
a  aeries  Is  derived     [Rare.] -4.  In  hot.  the 
root  of  a  plant.     I  n  the  watrria  meitica  the 
ra  Is  employed  to  designate  the  roots  of 
nwdlclnal  planU.  or  certain  preparation*  of 
'.In  a  IKK  a  term  applied  to  some 
which  are  Inserted  Into  others,  or 
spring  from  them,  a*  a  root  from  the  earth 


as  the  fangs.the  origin  of  some  of  the  nerves 
etc. 

Radoub  ( ra-dob ),  n.    [Fr.]    In  mercantile 
law,  the  repairs  made  to  a  ship,  and  a  fres 
supply  of  furniture  and  victuals,  munition 
and  other  provision*  required  for  a  voyage 
Wharton. 

Radula  (rad'u-la),  n.  [L.,  a  scraper,  fron 
rado,  to  scrape.]  In  zool.  the  file  or  rasp 
like  organ  in  the  mouth  of  the  gasteropod 
ous  molluscs. 

Raduliform  (ra-duli-formX  n.  [L.  radula 
a  scraper,  and/on/ia,  shape.  ]  Raap-shai>ed 
specifically,  said  of  the  teeth  of  certain 
fishes,  resembling  villiform  teeth  in  beinj 
conical,  sharp-pointed,  and  close-set,  but  o 
larger  size. 

Rae(raXn.    Roe.    [Scotch.] 

Raff  t  (raf),  v.t.  [O.Fr.rafer.raffer,  to  snatch 
to  seize,  from  G.  m//r>i,  to  sweep,  seize 
snatch :  allied  to  A.  Sax.  reilfian,  to  seize 
Dan.  raffle,  to  raffle.  Root  perhaps  allied  to 
L.  rapto.  to  seize.  ]  To  sweep;  to  snatch. draw, 
or  huddle  together;  to  take  by  a  promiscuoui 
sweep.  'Their  causes  and  effects,  which  i 
thus  raff  up  together '  Rich.  Carew. 

Raff  (raf),  n.  1.  A  promiscuous  heap  or  col 
lection ;  a  jumble. 

The  synod  of  Trent  was  convened  to  settle  a  raff 
of  errors  and  superstitions.  Barrtnv. 

2.  Lumber;  sweeping*;  refuse;  scum. — 
Hence — 3.  A  person  of  worthless  character 
the  scum  or  sweepings  of  society ;  the  rabble 
used  chiefly  in  the  compound  or  duplicated 
form  riff-raff. 

Raffaelle-ware  (ref-fa-el'le-war),  n.  A  fine 
kind  of  Majolica  ware,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  supposition  that  the  designs  were 
painted  by  RaffaeUf. 

Raffish  (rafish),  a.  Resembling  or  having 
the  character  of  the  raff  or  rabble;  villanous; 
scampish ;  worthless ;  refuse.  '  Five  or  six 
rcryfi.v/1-looking  men.'  Lord  Lytton. 

Raffle  (rafl),  n.  [Fr.  rafle.,  O.  Fr.  raffle,  a  kind 
of  game  at  dice;  rafter,  to  snatch.  See 
RAFF.]  A  game  of  chance  or  lottery  in 
which  several  persons  deposit  a  part  of 
the  value  of  the  thing,  in  consideration  of 
the  chance  of  becoming  sole  possessor  by 
casting  dice  or  otherwise,  the  money  depo- 
sited going  to  tin-  first  owner  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Now  cometh  hasardrie  with  its  apertenantes.  as 
tables  and  r.trffs,  of  which  cometh  deceit,  false  othes, 
eludings,  ami  all  raving.  CMaucer. 

laffle  (rafl).  r. i.  pret.  &  pp  raffled;  ppr. 
raffling.  To  try  the  chance  of  a  raffle ;  to 
engage  in  a  rattle ;  as.  to  raffle  for  a  watch. 
'They  were  raffling  for  his  coat.'  Dnjden. 
laffle  (rafl),  v.t.  To  dispose  of  by  means  of 
a  raffle;  as,  to  raffle  a  watch. 

Raffle-net  (rafl-net),  n.    A  sort  of  flshing- 
net. 
laffler  (rafl-er).  n.     One  who  raffles. 

Rafflesia  (raf-le'si-a),  n.  [After  Sir  Stamford 
Kafflex,  the  discoverer  of  the  first  known 
species  ]  A  genus  of  parasitical  plants,  the 
type  of  the  nat.  order  Rafflesiacew,  natives 
of  Sumatra  and  Java,  having  scales  in  place 
of  leaves,  and  exhibiting  in  some  degree  the 
structure  both  of  flowering  and  flowerless 
plants.  R.  Arniilili  is  found  in  the  hot  damp 
jungle  of  Sumatra,  growing  parasitically  on 
a  kind  of  vine.  It  seems  to  consist  of  little 
else  beyond  the  flower  and  root.  This  flower, 


Bud  and  Expanded  Flower  of  Kajtai*   fllllMT 

however,  is  of  gigantic  size,  measuring  3  feet 
in  diameter.  It  Is  used  in  Java  aa  a  power- 
ful astringent  and  styptic. 

Raffleslacew  (raf-le'si  a"se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat- 
ural order  of  rhizogens,  the  species  of  which 
are  found  in  the  East  Indies,  Java.  Sumatra, 
*c.,  and  in  South  America.  The  genus 
Uafflesla  is  the  type.  See  RAPFLESIA 

Raffllng-net  (raf  ling-net),  n.  The  same  aa 
naffle-nel. 


Fat*,  fir.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


Raff-merchant  (raf  'mer-chant)  n  Ad* 
in  lumber  or  old  articles.  [Provincial.  1 
Raft  (raft),  n.  [Properly  a  float  made  ,,f 
beams  or  raften;  Ice!,  raptr  Dan  raft 
rafter.  See  KAFTKR  ]  1  A  sort  of'  ftoat  or 
framework  formed  by  various  Ion,  planlu 
or  other  pieces  of  timber  fastened  together 
side  by  side,  for  the  convenience  of  train 
porting  them  down  riven,  across  harbours 
Ac.—  2.  A  floating  structure  used  In  raaoi 
shipwreck,  often  roughly  formed  of  barrel. 
planks,  span,  4c.,  hurriedly  lashed  tort 
ther.  In  well-appointed  vessels  life-nfli 
form  a  part  of  the  equipment,  and  are  fre- 
quently constructed  in  pontoon-form  with 
stanchions  and  ropes,  to  protect  the  MS 
seugers  from  falling  or  being  washed  off 
and  with  a  frame  for  supporting  a  matt. 
Such  rafts  are  generally  carried  In  collapsed 
form  for  convenient  stowage,  and  In  this 
condition  they  are  more  easily  launched. 

Where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  rq/lt      SJk»Jt. 

3.  A  floating  mass  of  trees,  branches,  or 
other  vegetation,  obstructing  the  coune  i,f 
a  river  ;  a  large  collection  of  timber  and 
fallen  trees,  such  as,  floating  down  the  great 
rivers  of  the  Western  United  StatcsT  are 
arrested  in  their  downward  course  by  Hat  < 
or  shallows,  where  they  accumulate,  and 
sometimes  block  up  the  river  for  miles. 

Numbers  of  these  drift  trees  got  entangled  hi  the 
channel  (of  the  Mississippi),  so  that  thev  no  law, 
passed  freely  down.    Eventually  they  formed  «•>.,. 
termed  the  rir/r,  distributed  irregularly 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  closely  matted  toe-ether  to 
some  localities.  Sir  H.  De  la  Jhnkr. 

Raft  (raft),  ».  t.    To  transport  on  a  raft 
Raft  (raft),  pp.  Reft;  torn;  rent;  severed 
[Archaic  and  poetical.] 

The  feathery  whizzing  of  the  shaft 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring.  and  the  raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  asli  top.     Kntj 

Raft-bridge  (raffbrij),  n.  A  bridge  rap 
ported  on  rafts. 

Raft-dog  (riift'dog),  ,i.  An  iron  bar  with 
bent  over  and  pointed  ends  for  securing  loci 
together  in  a  raft. 

Raftet  (raft),  pret.  4  pp.  of  rent,  note 
Took  or  taken  away;  bereft;  deprived. 
Chaucer;  Spenser. 

Rafter  (rafter),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rafter;  Icel 
raptr  (pron.  raftr,  r  being  merely  the  sign 
of  the  iiom.),  Dan.  raft,  a  rafter,  a  beam; 
O.G.rafo.rilvo,  abeam.  araftcr.J  Intmilding. 
one  of  the  pieces  of  timber  which  follows 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  to  which  is  second 
the  lath  into  which  the  slates  or  other  outer 
covering  matter  is  nailed.  The  rafter  ex- 
tends from  the  eave  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
at  its  upper  end  abutting  on  a  correspond- 
in?  rafter  rising  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  roof,  or  resting  against  a  crown  or  ridge 
plate  as  the  case  may  be.  'In  lowly  sheds 
with  smoky  rafters.'  Milton  See  ROOF 
Rafter  (rafter),  v.t.  1.  To  form  into  or  like 
rafters;  as.  to  rafter  timber—  2.  To  furnish 
or  build  with  rafters  ;  as,  to  rafter  a  house 
3.  In  agri.  to  plough  up  one-half  of  the  land. 
by  turning  the  grass-side  of  the  ploughed 
furrow  on  the  land  that  is  left  unrdonghed. 
Rafter  (raft'er),  n.  A  labourer  who  brings 
logs  of  wood  from  the  ship  in  which  they 
are  imported  in  rafts  to  the  shore. 

How  the  900  casual  deal-porters  and  ra/tert  five 
during  six  months  of  the  year  ...  I  cannot  conceive. 


. 

loft-merchant  (raft'mer  chant),  n.  Same 
as  lta/-merchant. 

iaft-port  (raft'port),n.  Kaut.  alargcsmiart 
hole,  framed  and  cut  immediately  undi-r 
the  counter,  or  forward  between  the  breait- 
hooks  of  the  bow  of  some  ships,  to  load  or 
unload  timber. 

.aftsman  (rafts'man),  n.  A  man  who  man- 
ages a  raft 

Rafty  (raf'ti),  a.  [Perhaps  for  rafy,  from 
raff,  lumber,  trumpery]  1.  Musty;  stale 
2.  Damp;  misty.  [Provincial.  J 

Rag  (rag),  n.  [The  original  meaning  was  ap- 
parently a  tuft  of  rough  hair;  eomp.  8w. 
Dan.  dial  rayy,  rough  hair;  Icel.  rvgg,  shag- 
giness,  a  tuft;  allied  also  to  E  rug  ]  1.  Any 
piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest;  a  tattered 
cloth,  torn  or  worn  till  its  texture  Is  de- 
stroyed ;  a  fragment  of  dress  ;  a  shred  ;  a 
tatter;  as,  linen  and  cotton  ragt  are  the  chief 
materials  of  the  finest  paper. 

Woollen  raf  s  ...  of  a  loose  texture  and  not  loo 
much  worn  are  unravelled  by  means  of  machinery. 
and  mixed  up  with  eood  wool  to  form  what  is  known 
as  '  shoddy,*  of  which  cheap  woollen  i/oo<U  are  made. 

2.  pi.  Tattered  garments;  garment*  worn 
out;  proverbially,  mean  dress. 


oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;     JT,  Sc.  tey. 


RAG 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 
Dry  den. 

3.  A  jagged  or  sharp  flaw  or  fragment  rising 
from  a  surface  or  edge;  as,  a  rag  on  a  metal 
plate. — 4.  A  ragamuffin ;  a  tatterdemalion; 
a  shabby,  beggarly  fellow. 

Lash  hence  these  overweening  ravs  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives. 

Shak. 

5.  A  provincial  term  for  any  rock  deposit 
consisting  of  hard  irregular  masses;  as, 
coral-ra#;  Kentish-ra#,  &c.  ;  especially, 
ragstone  (which  see).  '  Hornblende,  rag, 
and  trap,  and  tuff.'  Tennyson, 

Rag  (rag),  v.t.  [Icel.  raga,  to  excite,  rcegja, 
to  calumniate.)  To  scold;  to  rail;  to  irri- 
tate; to  torment;  to  banter.  [Local.] 

Ragabash,t  Ragabrasht  (rag'a-bash,  rag/- 
a-brash), n.  [Comp.  ragamuffin.]  A  mean, 
paltry  fellow;  a  ragamuffin.  Nares. 

Ragamuffin  (rag-a-muf'in),  n.  [Ragamoftn 
was  the  name  of  a  demon  in  some  of  the  old 
mystery-plays,  and  the  term  is  perhaps  from 
rag,  and  old  mof,  muff,  a  long  sleeve,  or  from 
rag,  and  D.  mitf,  musty.]  A  paltry  fellow; 
a  mean  wretch. 

I    h.ive   led    my  ragamuffins  where  they  were 
peppered.  Skak. 

That  paltry  ass 

And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras. 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin 
Ralpho.  Hudibras. 

Rag-bolt  (rag'bolt),  n.  An  iron  pin  with 
barbs  on  its  shank  to  retain  it 
in  its  place,  chiefly  used  where 
a  common  bolt  cannot  be 
clinched  It  is  also  called 
Barb-bolt  and  Sprig-bolt. 

Rag-carpet  (rag'kar-pet),  n.  A 
carpet  with  a  cotton  or  hem- 
pen warp  and  a  weft  of  strips 
of  rags  or  cloth. 

Rag-dust  (rag'dust),  n.    The       RaR.boits. 
refuse  of  woollen  or  worsted 
rags  pulverized  and  dyed  various  colours 
to  form  the  flock  used  by  paper-stainers  for 
their  flock  papers. 

Rage  (raj),  n.  [Fr.  rage,  from  L.  rabies,  rage, 
madness,  by  a  change  similar  to  that  seen 
in  abridge;  from  rabo,  to  rave,  to  be  mad; 
cog.  Skr.  rabh,  to  desire  eagerly.]  1.  Vio- 
lent anger  accompanied  with  furious  words, 
gestures,  or  agitation;  anger  excited  to  fury. 
1  Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious 
rage.'  Milton.— 2.  Vehemence  or  violent 
exacerbation  of  anything  painful;  as,  the 
rage  of  pain ;  the  rage  of  a  fever ;  the  rage 
of  hunger  or  thirst. 

He  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with  some  scraps 
of  broken  meat.  Macaiilay. 

3.  Fury;  extreme  violence;  as,  the  rage  of  a 
tempest.    Sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages.  Shak. 

4.  Enthusiasm;  rapture. 

Who  brought  green  poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 
And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.      Cvwtey. 

5.  Extreme  eagerness  or  passion  directed  to 
some  object;  violent  desire;  as,  the  rage,  for 
money. 

You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give. 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live.          Poft. 

What  rage  for  fame  attends  both  great  and  small ! 

Better  be  d d  than  mentioned  not  at  all.  ll'olcot. 

6.  Something  eagerly  sought  after  or  desired 
by  a  great  number  of  people ;  an  object  of 
popular  and  eager  desire ;  fashion ;  vogue ; 
as,  it  is  all  the  rage.     [Colloq.] 

Rage  (raj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  raged;  ppr.  raging. 
1.  To  be  furious  with  anger;  to  be  exas- 
perated to  fury;  to  be  violently  agitated 
with  passion.  'At  this  he  inly  raged.' 
Milton.— 2.  To  be  violent  and  tumultuous. 
Why  do  the  heathen  raget  Ts.  ii.  i. 

3.  To  be  violently  driven  or  agitated;  to  act 
or  move  furiously,  or  with  mischievous  im- 
petuosity; as,  the  sea  rages. 

The  madding  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  ratted. 
Milton. 

4.  To  ravage;  to  prevail  without  restraint, 
or  with  fatal  effect;  as,  the  plague  rages  in 
Cairo. 

Let  her  tongue 
Rage,  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names. 

Tennyson. 

5.t  To  toy  wantonly;  to  sport.     Gower.— 
SYN.  To  storm,  fret,  chafe,  fume. 
Ragee,  Raggee  (rag'e),  n.    An  Indian  grain 
(Eleusine  coracana),  very  prolific,  but  pro- 
bably the  least  nutritions  of  all  grains.     In 
the  form  of  cake  or  porridge  it  is  the  staple 
food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Mysore  and  on 
the  yeilsherries.    See  EI.EUSINE. 
Rageful  (raj'ful),  a.    Full  of  rage ;  violent ; 
furious. 
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With  ragefitl  eyes  she  bad  him  defend  himself; 
for  no  less  than  his  life  would  answer  it. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ragerie.t  n.    Wantonness.    Chaucer. 

Rag-fair  (rag'far),  n.  A  market  for  vending 
old  clothes  and  cast-off  garments. 

Ragg  (rag),  n.     Ragstone  (which  see). 

Ragged  (rag'ed),  a.  1.  Rent  or  worn  into 
rags  or  tatters;  tattered;  as,  a  ragged  coat; 
a  ragged  sail.— -fi.  Having  broken  or  rough 
edges ;  uneven  ;  jagged ;  rough  with  sharp 
or  irregular  points.  '  The  tops  of  the  ragged 
rocks.'  Is.  ii.  21.— 3.  Harsh  to  the  ear;  in- 
harmonious: discordant. 

My  voice  is  ragged;  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 
Shak. 

4.  Wearing  tattered  clothes;  contemptible; 
poor;  mean;  shabby;  as,  a  ragged,  fellow. 

Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  support. 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court. 

Dryden. 

5.  Rough;  shaggy. 

What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep? 

Dryden. 

6.  In  her.  irregularly  indented.  SeeRAGULT. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  pourtrayed  in  their  church  steeple. 

Rich.  Carew.    ' 

—Ragged  school,  a  school  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  which  provides 
free  education,  and  in  many  cases  food, 
lodging,  and  clothing  for  destitute  children, 
and  so  aids  in  preventing  them  from  falling 
into  vagrancy  and  crime.  These  schools 
differ  from  certified  industrial  schools  in 
that  the  latter  are  for  the  reception  of  va- 
grant children  and  those  guilty  of  slight 
offences ;  but  the  two  institutions  are  fre- 
quently combined. 

Raggedly  (rag'ed-H),  adv.  In  a  ragged  con- 
dition. *  Raggedly  and  meanly  apparelled. ' 
Bp.  Hacket. 

Raggedness  (rag'ed-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  ragged  or  dressed  in  tattered  clothes. 
2.  The  state  of  being  rough  or  broken  irregu- 
larly; as,  the  raggedness  of  a  cliff. 

He  cut  off  difficulties  smoothly,  leaving  no  ragged- 
ness  to  be  seen  in  the  cleft  of  his  distinctions. 

Bp.  Hacket. 

Ragged-robin  (rag'ed-rob'in),  n.  A  British 
plant  (Lychnis  flos  Cucii.li),  called  also  cuc- 
koo-flower. It  grows  in  moist  meadows. 
See  LYCHNIS. 

Raggle  (rag'l),  v.t.  [A  freq.  from  rag.]  To 
notch  or  groove  irregularly. 

Raggyt  (rag'i),  a.  Ragged;  rugged;  rough; 
craggy.  'A  stony  and  raggy  hill.'  Holland. 

Raghuvansa  (rag-hu-vairsa),  n.  [Skr.  Rag- 
hu,  a  celebrated  king  of  Ayodhya  (Oude), 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  vansa,  race  or 
family.]  The  title  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Sanskrit  poems.  Its  subject  is  the 
legendary  history  of  the  solar  kings,  or 
kings  descended  from  the  sun. 

Ragingly  (raj'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  raging  man- 
ner; with  fury;  with  violent  impetuosity. 

We  see  one  so  ragingly  furious,  as  if  he  had  newly 
torn  off  his  chains  and  escaped.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ragloust  (ra'jus),  a.  Full  of  rage ;  furious. 
Fisher. 

Ragiousness  t  (ra'jus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  oeingragious;  fury.  Vices. 

Raglan  (ragman),  n.  [After  Lord  Raglan, 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea.]  A  kind 
of  loose  overcoat,  having  very  loose  sleeves. 

Ragman  (rag'man),  n.  A  man  who  collects 
or  deals  in  rags. 

Ragman  t  (rag'man),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.] 
A  roll  or  important  document,  as  a  papal 
bull  or  a  list  of  persons ;  a  document  with 
seals  attached. 

Ragman-roll  (rag'man-rol),  n.  [From  rag- 
man and  roll.  From  this  word  comes  rig- 
marole.} The  name  of  the  collection  of 
those  instruments  by  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Scotland  were  constrained  to  sub- 
scribe allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England  in 
1296,  and  which  were  more  particularly  re- 
corded in  four  large  rolls  of  parchment,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-five  pieces  sewed  together, 
kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Also  written 
Ragman's  Roll. 

Ragnarpk  (riig'na-rek),  n.  [Icel.]  ln.Sca.nd. 
myth.  lit.  twilight  of  the  gods ;  the  day  of 
doom  when  the  present  world  will  be  anni- 
hilated to  be  reconstructed  on  an  imperish- 
able basis. 

Ragoot  (ra-goO,  n.  A  ragout. 

Ragpunce.t  n.  The  precious  stone  called 
jacinth  or  hyacinth.  liomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Ragput  (ra-go'),  «.  [Fr.  ragout,  from  L.  re, 
again,  ad,  to,  and  gustus  (comp.  gout,  taste, 
disgust),  a  tasting,  akin  to  Gr.  geud,  to  give 
one  a  taste;  Skr.  ghas,  to  eat.]  Stewed  and 
highly  seasoned  meat. 
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And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 

And  solid  meats  and  highly-spiced  ragouts, 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dressed  fishes.  Byron. 

Spelled  also  Ragou.  'Intent  upon  nothing 
but  their  cooks  and  their  ragous.'  South. 
Rag-picker  (rag'pik-er),  n.  A  collector  of 
rags,  bones,  and  other  waste  articles  of  some 
little  value,  from  the  streets,  ash  -  pits, 
dunghills,  &c. 

Rag-shop  (rag'shop),  n.  A  shop  where  rags, 
bones,  Kitchen  grease,  scrap-metal,  and 
other  refuse  articles  are  purchased  in  small 
quantities. 

Ragstone  (rag'ston),  n.  A  stone  of  the  sili- 
ceous kind,  so  named  from  its  rough  frac- 
ture. It  is  also  called  Rag,  Ragg,  Rowley 
Ragg,  and  Dudley  Basalt.  It  is  of  a  gray 
colour,  the  texture  obscurely  laminar  or 
rather  fibrous,  the  laminae  consisting  of  a 
congeries  of  grains  of  a  quartzy  appearance, 
coarse  and  rough.  It  effervesces  with  acids, 
and  gives  flre  with  steel.  It  is  used  for  a 
whetstone  without  oil  or  water  for  sharpen- 
ing coarse  cutting  tools.  It  is  abundant  in 
Kent,  at  Newcastle  in  Northumberland,  and 
at  Rowley  in  Staffordshire. 
Rag-tag  (rag' tag),  n.  The  lowest  portion  of 
the  population;  tag-rag;  the  residuum;  the 
sediment;  the  scum  of  the  people. 
Rag-turnsole  (rag' tern-sol),  n.  Linen  im- 
pregnated with  the  blue  dye  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  Crozophora  tinctoria,  the  dye 
being  soaked  out  when  to 
be  used. 

Raguly,  Raguled  (ra- 
guyli,  ra-guldy),  a.  [From 
rag.]  In  her.  terms  used 
of  any  charge  or  ordi- 
nary that  is  jagged  or 
notched  in  an  irregular 
manner.  Other  forms 
are  Ragged  and  Ragu- 
lated. 
Ragweed  (rag 'wed),  n. 
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A  cross  raguly. 


1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ambrosia  (A.  arte- 
mivieefolia),  called  also  Hogweed.  The  great 
ragweed  is  A.  trifida.—2.  Same  as  Ragwort. 

Rag-wheel  (rag'whel),  n.  In  mach.  a  wheel 
having  a  notched  or  serrated  margin.—  Rag- 
wheel  and  chain,  a  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  wheel  with  pins  or  cogs  on  the  rim,  and  a 
chain  in  the  links  of  which  the  pins  catch: 
used  instead  of  a  band  or  belt  when  great 
resistance  is  to  be  overcome. 

Ragwool  (rag'wnl),  n.  The  inferior  sort  of 
wool  obtained  by  tearing  up  woollen  rags 
in  a  machine  called  the  tearing-machine; 
shoddy. 

Ragwork  (rag'werk),  n.  Masonry  built 
with  undressed  flat  stones  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  brick,  and  leaving  a  rough 
exterior:  hence  the  name. 

Ragwort  (ragVert),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  various  species  of  the  genus  Senecio, 
found  in  Britain.  They  have  received  this 
name  from  the  ragged  appearance  of  the 
leaves.  The  common  ragwort  (S.  Jaeobcea) 
is  a  perennial  composite  plant  with  golden 
yellow  flowers,  growing  by  the  sides  of  roads 
and  in  pastures.  It  is  a  coarse  weed,  re- 
fused or  disliked  by  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep, 
but  eaten  by  hogs  and  goats.  Called  also 
Ragweed. 

Rahu  (ra'hu),  n.  In  Indian  myth,  the  demon 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Raia,  Raiidas  (ra'i-a,  ra'i-de),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
A  remarkable  genus  and  family  of  cartilagin- 
ous fishes,  resembling  in  their  physiology 
the  shark  family ;  the  rays.  See  RAY. 

Raible  (ra'bl),  v.t.  To  ravel;  to  entangle; 
to  complicate  or  confuse  by  talking  non- 
sense about.  Burn*.  [Scotch.] 

Raible  (ra'bl),  v.i.  To  talk  confused  non- 
sense. [Scotch.] 

Raid  (rad),  n.  [A  Scotch  and  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a  Scandinavian  word ;  IceL  reith,  a 
riding,  a  raid.  It  is  from  the  verb  to  ride, 
and  is  the  same  word  as  road  in  a  slightly 
different  form.]  A  hostile  or  predatory  in- 
cursion ;  especially,  an  inroad  or  incursion 
of  mounted  men ;  a  foray;  an  attack  by 
violence.  Spelled  as  Rade. 

So  the  ruffians  growl'd. 
Fearing  to  lose,  and  all  for  a  dead  man. 
Their  chance  of  booty  from  the  morning's  raid. 

Raiedt  (rad),  a.  Disfigured;  befoule'df^His 
horse,  .  .  .  full  of  wind-gall,  sped  with  spa- 
vins, raied  with  the  yellows.'  Shak.  See 
RAY,  v.t 

Raiidse.    See  RAIA. 

Rail  (ral),  n.  [L.G.  and  Sw.  regel,  G.  riegel, 
a  bar,  a  rail;  akin  G.  reihe,  a  row.  As  to  dis- 
appearance of  g,  comp.  hail,  rain.]  1.  A 
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bar  of  wood  or  metal  extending  from  on< 
upright  po»t  to  another,  la  in  loacn.— I  In 
joinery,  the  horizonUl  timbers  in  an;  piece 
of  framing  or  panelling;  as,  (a)  In  a  door 
amah,  or  any  panelled  work,  one  of  the  horl 
zontal  piece*  between  which  the  panel*  li 
are  called  raft,  the  vertical  piece*  betweei 
which  the  panel*  are  inserted  being  called 
rlytft  The  same  name  Is  given  to  (6)  the 
upper  pieces  into  which  the  balusters  of  a 
suir  are  mortised,  (c)  One  of  the  pieces 
connecting  the  post*  of  a  bedstead,  ami 
known  a*  head-rail,  foot-rait,  and  tide-rail 
according  to  position.—  3.  A  *erie*  of  posts 
or  bal  usters  connected  by  cross  beams,  bars, 
or  rods,  for  Inclosure,  Ac.  More  usuallj 
termed  a  Railing.  —4.  Haul,  (a)  the  moulded 
planks  mortised  into  the  heads  of  the  (tan 
chlons,  and  In  some  cases  into  the  timber 
heads  forming  the  upper  fence  of  the  bul- 
wark*; the  part  continued  round  the  stern 
Is  the  la/rail.  (6)  A  curved  piece  of  timber 
from  the  bow  to  support  the  knee  of  the 
head.  —Forecastle  rail,  the  rail  extended  on 
stanchions  across  the  after  part  of  the  fore- 
castle -deck.  —  Poop  rail,  a  rail  across  the 
forepart  of  the  poop  or  quarter-deck. — 
Top  rail,  a  rail  extended  on  stanchions 
across  the  after  partof  each  of  the  tops.  — 
.'.  One  of  the  parallel  iron  or  steel  ban  form- 
ing a  smooth  track  for  the  wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive and  its  associated  carriages,  wagons, 
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Sections  of  Rails,  and  Rail  retting  on  Bowl  Sleepers. 

Ac.,  or  for  a  tramway  car  They  are  laid  in 
continuous  lines  and  curried  at  short  inter- 
vals upon  cast-Iron  supports  or  chairs,  rest- 
ing either  upon  transverse  or  upon  longi- 
tudinal sleepers  of  timber.  Wrought-iron 
sleepers  are  also  coming  into  use,  and  cast- 
iron  sleepers  of  a  bowl  shape  are  used  in  hot 
climate*.  Fig  1  shows  the  form  of  what  is 
known  as  the  double-headed  rail,  the  cast- 
iron  chair  supporting  it.  and  the  wooden 
wedge  by  which  it  is  kept  ill  place.  Fig  2  Is 
the  Vignoles  or  flange-foot  rail,  which  rests 
directly  on  the  sleepers.  Fig  3  shows  a  rail 
resting  on  two  of  the  bowl-shaped  sleepers. 
The  rails  shown  are  the  most  common  types 
In  use.  —8.  The  railway  Itself ;  as,  to  travel 
or  send  goods  by  rail 
Rail  (ml).  t>.  (.  1.  To  Inclose  with  rails. 

It  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  rattttt.        ftylifft. 

2. 1  To  range  In  a  line. 

They  were  l-roughl  to  London  all  rai/rd  in  ropes, 
nke  a  team  of  hones  in  a  can,  and  were  executed 
MM  at  London.  £,„„„. 

S.  To  send  by  rail, as  goods.  Ac  -To  rail  it 
to  travel  by  railway.    (Colloq.) 
Rail  (ral),  t>  i    To  ride  or  travel  on  a  rail- 

a  Hood. 
(ral).  n.  fO  Fr.  rasle.  male,  a  rail; 
same  origin  as  rattle,  being  so  called  from 
U  noisv  cry.)  A  grallatorlal  or  wading 
bird,  belonging  to  the  family  Rallidaj.  The 
European  species  comprise  the  land-rail  or 
""•TVE1^"  (Crex  patent!*)  »nd  the  water- 
MIUMwMMiMt)  SeeCHAKE,  WATER- 
RAIL,  RALLUS. 

^i  A™**1    v,  'f8"-   *"»»'•  »  8»™ent; 
hregil.]   A  woman's  upper  garment; 

L,  fJ5.?,rlo08e  gown:  ">t»Ju<>«I  in  the  word 
•HUrau. 

ii(I*V-  *j  Fr  """"••  to  b»nter;  «• 

Jling  to  Brachet  from  hypothetical  LL, 
adiculart,  from  L  railtir,  to  scrape  to 
nn»;  comp.  8p.  raUar,  to  (crape,  to  vex  or 
.orment,  from  L.  rallum  (from  radere)  a 
scraping  Instrument  ]  To  utter  reproaches- 
f° _"J":  «f  «*>  Insolent  and  reproachful 
>;  to  reproach  or  censure  In  oppro- 
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»  of  depraved 


understanding  and  depraved  morals.  This  is  to  r.i 
not  to  argue.  Botittgbroke. 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand!     Dryden 
Lesbia  for  ever  on  me  rails.  Swtft- 

Rail  (ral).  -  '     To  bring  into  some  state  by 
railing  or  scolding;  to  affect  or  influence  b] 


railing. 

I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit. 


Skat. 


Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seals  from  off  my  bond 
Thou  but  offend' st  thy  lun^s  to  speak  so  loud. 

S/iat. 

Rail,*  Rallet  (ral),  r.i  [ Probably  Fr.  ronfcr 
ton  ill]  To  run,  gush,  flow.  Chaucer. 

Light  was  the  wound,  but  through  her  amber  haire 
The  purple  drops  downe  railtd,  bloudy  red. 

Fairfax. 
Large  floods  of  blood  adowne  their  sides  did  raile. 

Sptnstr. 

Rail-car  (ril'kar),  Ji.    A  railway  carriage 

[American.] 
Roller  (ral Vr),  n     One  who  makes  or  fur 

nishes  with  rails. 
Railer  (rat'cr),  n.    One  who  rails,  scon's,  in 

suits,  censures,  or  reproaches  with  oppro 

brlous  language. 

I.et  no  presuming  Impious  railtr  tax 
Creative  wisdom.  Thomson. 

Rail-fence  (ral'fens),  n.     A  fence  made  of 

wiM>den  rails. 
Railing  (ral'ing),  a.    Expressing  reproach 

insulting. 

Angels,  which  are  greater  in  power  and  might, 
bring  not  railing  accusation  against  them. 

Railing  (ral'ing),  n.  A  fence  or' barrier' of 
wood  or  iron  constructed  of  posts  and  rails; 
rails  in  general,  or  the  materials  for  rails. 

TUIIIHgly  (ral'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  railing 
manner;  with  scoffing  or  insulting  language. 

Rail-Joint  (ral'joint),  n.  A  mode  of  unit- 
ing the  ends  of  two  rails  by  a  splice  or 
splices  instead  of  by  a  chair.  Of  all  rail- 
joints  the  fish-joint  is  the  most  common. 

Raillery  (ral'er-1),  n.  [Fr.  raUlerie.  See 
RAIL,  u.i.]  Good-humoured  pleasantry  or 
slight  satire;  satirical  merriment;  jesting 
language;  banter. 

Let  railltry  be  without  malice  or  heat. 

B.  jfonson. 

Studies  employed  on  low  objects;  the  very  naming 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  into  railltry. 

RalUeur  (ra-yer),  n.  (Fr.)  One  who 'turns 
what  is  serious  into  ridicule;  a  jester;  a 
banterer;  a  mocker. 

The  family  of  the  raillturt  is  derived  from  the 
same  original  with  the  philosophers.  The  founder  of 
Philosophy  is  confessed  by  all  to  be  Socrates :  and 
he  was  also  the  famous  author  of  all  irony. 

Rallly  (ral'i). ...  [A  Sax.  hr<rgl,  a  garment, 
clothing  ]  An  upper  garment  worn  by  wo- 
men. 

And  is  she  weel  favoured  T— and  what's  the  colour 

0  her  hair?— and  does  she  wear  a  habit  or  a  raillyl 

Railroad  (ral'rtd),  n  See  RAILWAY!  [This 
word  is  less  common  In  England  than  rail- 
way, but  is  the  term  generally  used  in 
America.] 

Railway   (ral'wa).  n.     (nail  and   way] 

1  A  road  or  way  having  parallel  iron  or 
steel  rails  along  it,  on  which  the  wheels 
of  carriages  are  made  to  run  in  order  to 
lessen  friction.     These  rails  were  origin- 
ally formed  of    wooden    beams,  and    the 
wheels  of  the  wagons  had  flanges  on  one 
side  of  the  periphery,  which  confined  them 
to  the  tracks.    The  wooden  rails  were  suc- 
ceeded by  iron  plates,  called  plate-railt, 
with  flanges  or  upturned  ledges  along  one 
side,  to  prevent  the  wheels  leaving  them. 
The  modern  railway  consists  of  one  or  more 
series  of  pairs  of  iron  or  steel  bars,  called 
edge-rails,  laid  parallel  to  each  other  and 
several  feet  apart.    The  width  between  the 
rails  is  called  the  gauge.   The  narrow  gauge 
measures  4  feet  M  Inches  between  the  rails; 
the  broad  gauge  (now  dying  out)  7  feet.  The 
narrow  Is  the  national  gauge  of  Great  Britain, 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe    A  pair 
of  parallel  rails  constitutes  a  single  line  of 
railway,  two  pairs  a  double  line,  and  so  on 
Ihe  rails  are  supporteil  at  a  little  height 
above  the  general  surface  by  iron  pedestals 
called  chain,  which  again  are  firmly  fixed 
to  wooden  or  iron  supports  called  ileepen. 
placed  at  intervals  and  embedded  in  the 
material  of  the  roadway.  (See  RAIL,  CHAIR 
SLEEPER  )  A  railway,  in  general,  approaches 
as  nearly  to  a  straight  line  between  its  two 
•MMBilt  as  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  necessities  of  the  Intermediate  traffic 

ill  permit.  It  Is  carried  over  valleys 
either  by  embankment*  or  viaducts,  and 
through  hill*  or  elevated  ground  by  deep 


trenches  called  cuttings,  or  by  tunnel*,  h, 
favourable  cases  the  surface  line  of  the  mil 
way  is  so  adjusted  that  the  materials  eicav 
ated  from  the  cuttings  will  just  serve  L 
form  the  embankments.  Such  a  line 
termed  a  balancing  line.  Should  the  exra 
vated  material  be  in  excess  it  Is  temu 
upoil,  and  deposited  in  a  convenient  DlacV 
where  It  forms  a  spoil  don*;  but  sliuuhl  ,t 
be  in  too  small  quantity  to  form  the  em- 
bankment, recourse  is  had  to  an  excavation 
along  the  sides  of  the  site  of  the  latter 
supply  the  deficiency.  This  is  termed  Me 
cutting.  The  balancing  line  or  surface  II 
of  the  railway  may  or  may  not  be  level 
and  its  various  slopes  are  termed  gradirnt,' 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  rise*  and  fa! 
is  termed  the  grading  of  the  line.  A  more 
or  less  steep  ascent  is  termed  an  inclin, 
When  the  line  Is  formed  it*  surface  is 
covered  with  broken  stones  or  clean  gravel 
called  ballasting,  and  in  this  the  wooden 
sleepert,  or  stone  blocks  for  sustaining  tl 
rails,  are  embedded.  The  sleepers  are  laid 
across  the  roadway  about  3  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  to  them  the  chain 
which  sustain  the  rails  are  spiked.  Some- 
times longitudinal  wooden  sleepers  are  used 
along  with  the  transverse  sleepers  These 
consist  of  beams  laid  under  the  rails  and 
secured  to  the  transverse  sleepers.  When 
such  are  used  chairs  are  frequently  di 
pensed  with,  the  rails  being  formed  with  a 
flange  at  bottom  which  Is  fastened  directly 
to  the  wooden  beam.  When  the  railway  Is 
thus  completed,  the  work  is  called  their 
manentway.  In  the  railway  of  a  singleTinc 
of  rail,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  d,r 
permitting  meeting  carriages  to  pass  each 
other  by  means  of  sidingt,  which  are  short 
additional  railways  laid  at  the  side  of  the 
main  line,  and  so  connected  with  it  at  each 
extremity  that  a  carriage  can  pass  into  the 
siding  in  place  of  proceeding  along  the  main 
line.  In  double  lines,  in  addition  to  sidings 
which  are  in  them  also  required,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  carriages  crossing  from 
one  line  to  another.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage,  in  both  cases,  is 
effected  by  switches  and  turn-tables.  The 
annexed  cut  shows  a  system  of  rails  arrangol 
for  the  junction  of  one  double  line  of  rails 
with  another,  and  known  as  a  main-line 
junction.  The  various  places  along  the  line 


Junction  Rails. 

a  a,  bb.  Switches  or  movable  rails  connected  by 
rods  to  the  reversing  handles  cr.aa,  single  crossing, 
the  extremities  of  the  rails  being  formed  so  as  to 
clear  and  guide  the  flanges  of  the  wheels;  ad,  double 
crossings,  for  the  same  purpose,  with  guard  or  check 
rails,  to  assist  in  guiding  the  wheels  by  their  flanges 
through  the  crossings.  See  SWITCH. 

of  railway,  where  carriages  stop  for  taking 
up  or  depositing  goods  or  passengers,  are 
termed  stations,  with  the  prefix  of  goods  or 
passenger,  as  they  are  allotted  to  the  one 
or  the  other;  the  stations  at  the  extremities 
of  a  railway  are  called  termini.  Steam 


m«.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     not.,  not,  mttve;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  8c.  mb««;     y.Sc.f*. 
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power  is  usually  employed  in  moving  the 
carriages  or  wagons  by  means  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  that  is,  a  steam-engine  mounted 
on  a  framework,  with  wheels  made  to  run 
upon  the  rails.  By  its  weight  and  the  fric- 
tion of  its  wheels  on  the  rails  a  tractive 
force  is  provided  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
move  at  a  high  rate  of  velocity,  and  to  drag 
great  loads  after  it.  In  some  particular 
cases  a  fixed  engine  is  employed  to  give 
motion  to  a  rope  by-which  the  carriages  are 
dragged  along,  the  rope  being  either  an 
endless  rope  stretched  over  pulleys,  or  one 
which  winds  and  unwinds  on  a  cylinder. 
Such  engines  are  termed  stationary  engines, 
and  are  used  chiefly  on  inclined  planes, 
where  the  ascent  is  too  steep  for  the  loco- 
motive engine.  In  some  cases  the  carriages 
are  impelled  by  atmospheric  pressure.  See 
Atmospheric  Railway  under  ATMOSPHERIC. 
2.  In  an  extended  sense,  all  the  land,  works, 
buildings,  and  machinery  required  for  the 
support  and  use  of  the  road  or  way,  with  its 
rails. 

Railway-carriage  (ral'wa-kar-rij),n.  A  pas- 
senger carriage  on  a  railway. 

Railway-crossing  (ral'wa-kros-ing),  n.  The 
place  where  a  road  crosses  a  railway. 

Railway-slide  (ral'wa-slid),  n.  A  turn-table 
(which  see). 

Railway  -  Whistle  (ral'wa-whis-1),  n.  A 
whistle  connected  with  a  locomotive  engine, 
which  is  made  to  sound  by  steam,  in  order 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  train. 

Raiment  (ra'ment),  n.  [Contracted  from 
obsolete  arrayment.  See  ARRAY.]  Clothing 
in  general;  vestments;  vesture;  garments. 

On  my  knees  I  beg 

That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed  and  food. 
SMa*. 

The  word  has  now  no  plural,  though  for- 
merly the  plural  was  sometimes  used. 

His  raiments,  though  mean,  received  handsome- 
ness by  the  grace  of  the  wearer.       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rain  (ran),  n.  [A.  Sax.  regn,  rSn;  cog.  Icel. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  regn;  D.  and  G.  regen;  Goth. 
rign;  same  root  as  L.  rigare,  whence  irri- 
gate. As  to  the  disappearance  of  g  compare 
rail,  hail,  flail.}  I.  The  descent  of  water  in 
drops  from  the  clouds ;  or  the  water  thus 
fulling.  Rain  depends  upon  the  formation 
and  dissolution  of  clouds.  The  invisible 
aqueous  vapour  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  forms  clouds,  and  is  deposited 
in  rain,  is  derived  from  the  evaporation  of 
water,  partly  from  land,  but  chiefly  from 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean.  At  a  given 
temperature  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of 
containing  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapour,  and  when  this  quantity 
is  present  the  air  is  said  to  be  saturated. 
Air  may  at  any  time  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  saturation  by  a  reduction  of  its  tempera- 
tare,  and  if  cooled  below  a  certain  point 
the  whole  of  the  vapour  can  no  longer  be 
held  in  suspension,  but  a  part  of  it  condensed 
from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  state  will  be 
deposited  in  dew  or  float  about  in  the  form 
of  clouds.  If  the  temperature  continues  to 
decrease,  the  vesicles  of  vapour  composing 
the  cloud  will  increase  in  number  and  begin 
to  descend  by  their  own  weight.  The  largest 
of  these  falling  fastest  will  unite  with  the 
smaller  ones  they  encounter  during  their 
descent,  and  thus  drops  of  rain  will  be 
formed  of  a  size  that  depends  on  the  thick- 
ness, density,  and  elevation  of  the  cloud. 
The  point  to  which  the  temperature  of  the 
air  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  cause  a  por- 
tion of  its  vapour  to  form  clouds  or  dew  is 
called  the  dew-point.  It  is  considered  that 
an  inch  of  rain  on  an  acre  gives  above  101 
tons  of  water.  The  average  rainfall  in  a 
year  at  any  given  place  depends  on  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  as  latitude,  prox- 
imity to  the  sea,  elevation  of  the  region, 
configuration  of  the  country  and  mountain 
ranges,  exposure  to  the  prevailing  winds, 
&c.  Various  prefixes  applied  to  the  name 
rain  indicate  the  nature  of  various  substances 
which  fall  on  the  earth's  surface.  Thus 
blood-rain  is  formed  by  a  shower  of  lower 
plants  or  algae  of  red  colour,  and  sulphur- 
rain  or  yellow-rain  results  from  the  pollen 
of  fir-trees  being  blown  in  immense  showers 
by  the  wind. — 2.  A  shower  or  pouring  down 
of  anything. 

The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll'd- 

Dryden. 

Rain  (ran),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  regnian,  renian, 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  fall  in  drops  from 
the  clouds,  as  water:  used  mostly  with  it 


for  a  nominative ;  as,  it  rains;  it  will  rain; 
it  rained,  or  it  has  rained. 

The  rain  it  raineth  every  day.          Shafc. 

2.  To  fall  or  drop  like  rain;  as,  tears  rained 
from  their  eyes. 

They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands. 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands.     Tennyson. 

Rain  (ran),  v.t.  To  pour  or  shower  down, 
like  rain  from  the  clouds ;  to  pour  or  send 
down  abundantly. 

Behold,  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you. 
Ex.  xvi,  4. 

God  shall  cast  the  fury  of  his  wrath  upon  him,  and 
shall  rain  it  upon  him  while  he  is  eating.  Job  xx.  23. 

Rainbeat  (ran'bet),  a.  Beaten  or  injured 
by  rain.  'Figures  half  obliterate  in  rain- 
beat  marble.'  Bp.  Hall. 
Rain-bird  (ran'berd),  n.  A  name  given  in 
the  West  Indies  to  a  species  of  scansorial 
or  climbing  birds,  the  ground  cuckoo,  the 
Cuculus  vetula  of  Linnteus.SawroMera  vetula 
of  modern  naturalists.  Its  colour  is  soft 
brown-gray  upon  the  back,  dullish  yellow  on 
the  under  part  of  the  body,  and  rusty  red 
upon  the  wings.  The  tail  is  beautifully 
barred  with  black  and  white.  Its  wings  are 
rather  short  and  weak,  so  that  it  does  not 
fly  to  any  great  distance  when  alarmed,  but 
flits  to  a  branch  a  few  yards  in  advance  and 
turns  round  to  look  at  the  intruder.  It 
feeds  on  large  caterpillars,  locusts,  spiders, 
mice,  and  lizards.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Tom  Fool,  because,  in  order  to  gratify  its 
curiosity,  it  will  sit  still  and  allow  itself  to 
be  struck  from  its  perch. 
Rainbow  (ran'bo),  n.  A  bow,  or  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  consisting  of  all  the  prismatic 
colours,  formed  by  the  refraction  and  re- 
flection of  rays  of  light  from  drops  of  rain 
or  vapour,  appearing  in  the  part  of  the 
heavens  opposite  to  the  sun.  When  the 
sun  is  at  the  horizon  the  rainbow  is  a  semi- 
circle. When  perfect  the  rainbow  presents 
the  appearance  of  two  concentric  arches; 
the  inner  being  called  the  primary,  and  the 
outer  the  secondary  rainbow.  Each  is 
formed  of  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  the  colours  are  arranged  in  the  reversed 
order,  the  red  forming  the  exterior  ring  of 
the  primary  bow,  and  the  interior  of  the 
secondary.  The  primary  bow  is  formed  by 
the  sun's  rays  entering  the  upper  part  of  the 
falling  drops  of  rain,  and  undergoing  two 
refractions  and  one  reflection ;  and  the 
secondary,  by  the  sun's  rays  entering  the 
under  part  of  the  drops,  anal  undergoing 
two  refractions  and  two  reflections.  Hence, 
the  colours  of  the  secondary  bow  are  fainter 
than  those  of  the  primary.  The  moon  some- 
times forms  a  bow  or  arch  of  light,  more 
faint  than  that  formed  by  the  sun,  and  called 
a  lunar  rainbow. — Spurious  or  supernume- 
rary rainbow,  a  bow  always  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  a  fine  rainbow,  lying  close  inside 
the  violet  of  the  primary  bow,  or  outside 
that  of  the  secondary  one.  Its  colours  are 
fainter  and  more  impure,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  principal  bow,  and  finally  merge 
into  the  diffused  white  light  of  the  primary 
bow,  and  outside  the  secondary. 
Rainbowed  (ran'bod),  a.  Formed  wither 
like  a  rainbow. 

Rainbow-hued,  Rainbow-tinted  (ranTjo- 
hud,   ran'bo-tint-ed ),   a.     Having  hues  or 
tints  like  those  of  a  rainbow. 
Rainbow-worm  (ran'bo-werm),  n.    A  spe- 
cies of  tetter,  the  herpes  iris  of  Bateman. 
Rain-cloud  (ran'kloud),  n.    A  ragged  and 
hanging  cloud  which  resolves  itself  into  rain : 
known  also  as  Nimbus  and  Cumulo-cirro- 
stratus. 

Raindeer  (ran'der).    See  REINDEER. 
Rain-drop  (ran'drop),  n.    A  drop  of  rain. 
Rainet  (ran),  n.    [Fr.  regne.]    Region;  king- 
dom. 

Like  as  a  fearefull  dove,  which  through  the  raine 
Of  the  wide  ayre  her  way  does  cut  atuaine. 

Spenser. 

Rainfall  (riin'fal),  n.  A  fall  of  rain;  the 
water  that  falls  in  rain;  the  amount  of  water 
that  falls  as  rain;  as,  the  average  rainfall 
of  a  district. 

A  considerable  rainfall  during  harvest-time  has 
ever  been  considered,  and  justly  considered,  to  be  a 
national  calamity.  Saturday  Rev. 

Heavy  rainfalls,  half  a  year  apart,  beginning  in 
March  and  September,  characterize  the  climate  of 
all  places  near  the  equinoctial  line.  W.  D.  Cooley. 

Rain-gauge  (ran'gaj),™.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  or  gauging  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  at  a  given  place.  Rain-gauges 
are  variously  constructed.  One  convenient 
form  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  of  copper, 


Rain-gauge. 


with  a  funnel  at  the  top  where  the  rain 
enters.  Connected  with  the  cylinder  at  the 
lower  part  is  a  glass  tube  with  an  attached 
scale.  The  water  which  enters  the  funnel 
stands  at  the  same  height  in  the  cylinder 
and  glass  tube,  and 
being  visible  in  the  lat- 
ter the  height  is  read 
immediately  on  the 
scale,  and  the  cylinder 
and  tube  being  con- 
structed so  that  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  their 
sections  is  a  given  part, 
for  instance  a  tenth  of 
the  area  of  the  funnel 
at  its  orifice,  each  inch 
of  water  in  the  tube  is 
equivalent  to  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  of  water  en- 
tering the  mouth  of  the 
funnel.  A  stop-cock  is 
added  for  drawing  off 
the  water.  As,  how- 
ever, the  glass  tube  frequently  gets  broken, 
or  bursts  during  frost,  a  still  simpler  gauge 
has  been  proposed.  This  consists  of  a  fun- 
nel having  a  diameter  of  4 '697  inches,  or  an 
area  of  17 '33  inches.  Now  as  a  fluid  ounce 
contains  1733  cubic  inches,  it  follows  that 
for  eveiy  fluid  ounce  collected  by  this  gauge 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen. 
Raininess  (ran'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
rainy. 

Rainless  (ran'Ies),  a.  Without  rain ;  as,  a 
rainless  region;  a  rainless  zone. 
Rain-line  (raulin),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
small  rope  or  line  sometimes  used  to  form 
the  sheer  of  a  ship,  and  to  set  the  beams  of 
the  deck  fair. 

Rainmentt  (ran'ment),  n.  Arraignment 
(which  see). 

Rain-print  (ran'print),  n.  In  geol.  the  name 
given  to  certain  marks  found  in  aqueous 
rocks,  and  resulting  from  the  action  of  rain- 
drops which  were  blown  against  the  deposit 
when  in  a  soft  state.  The  prints  of  rain- 
drops may  be  well  seen  on  a  muddy  or  sandy 
sea-beach  after  a  heavy  shower.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  geologist  to  tell  by  scrutinizing 
the  prints  from  what  direction  the  old  wind 
was  blowing  when  it  blew  the  rain-drops 
against  the  then  soft  clay. 
Rain-tight  (rau'tit),  a.  So  tight  as  to  ex- 
clude rain. 

Rain-water  (ran'wa-ter),  n.  Water  that 
has  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  rain. 

No  one  lias  a  right  to  build  his  house  so  as  to  cause 
the  rain-water  to  fall  over  his  neighbour's  land,  un- 
less he  has  acquired  a  right  by  a  grant  or  prescrip- 
tion. Bou-uier. 

—Rain-water  pipe,  a  pipe  usually  placed 
against  the  exterior  of  a  house  to  carry  off 
the  rain-water  from  the  roof. 
Rainy  (ran'i),  a.  Abounding  with  rain;  wet; 
showery;  moist;  as,  rainy  weather;  a.  rainy 
day  or  season. 

Why  drop  thy  rainie  eyes 
And  sullen  clouds  hang  on  thy  heavie  brow? 

Ph.  Fletcher. 

— A  rainy  day  (/</.),  evil  or  less  fortunate 
times;  as,  to  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy 
day,  i.e.  to  provide  for  days  of  ill  fortune. 
'To  save  an  odd  pound  now  and  then  against 
rainy  days.'  C.  Bronte. 

I  am  nothing  but  a  Cheap  Jack,  but  of  late  years  I 
have  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  notwithstanding. 

Dickens. 

Raip  (rap),  n.  A  rope ;  a  rood,  or  6  ells  in 
length.  [Scotch.] 

Rair  (rart,  v.i.    To  roar.    [Scotch.] 

Rail'  (rar),  n.    A  roar;  an  outcry.     [Scotch.] 

Rais  (ra'is),  n.    Same  as  lieis. 

Raisable  (raz'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
raised  or  produced. 

Raise  (raz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  raised;  ppr.  rais- 
ing. [A  caus.  of  rise,  but  coming  directly 
from  a  Scandinavian  source ;  Icel.  reisa,  to 
raise,  caus.  of  risa,  to  rise.  See  RISE  and 
REAR.]  1.  To  cause  to  rise;  to  take  or  bring 
from  a  lower  place  to  a  higher;  to  put, 
place,  or  remove  higher;  to  lift  upward;  to 
elevate;  to  heave;  as,  to  raise  a  weight;  a 
foot-pound  is  the  work  done  against  gravity 
in  raising  a  pound  one  foot.  Hence,  in  de- 
rived or  specific  senses,  (a)  to  bring  to  a 
higher  condition  or  situation ;  to  elevate  in 
social  position,  rank,  dignity,  and  the  like; 
to  increase  the  value  or  estimation  of;  to 
exalt;  to  enhance;  to  promote;  to  advance. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles. 
Clarendon. 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence.  Milton. 

The  plate  pieces  of  eight  were  raised  three  pence 
in  the  piece.  Sir  rT.  Temple. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  locfc;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin; 
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O)  To  Incnue  the  energy,  strength,  power, 
or  vigour  of ;  to  Intensify  the  vehemence 
or  ardour  of ;  to  Invigorate  ;  to  excite ;  to 
heighten ;  as,  to  raue  the  pulse  by  stimu 
lant*;  to  raue  the  courage  or  spirit*;  to  raw* 
the  temperature  of  t  room,  («)  To  bring, 
call  up,  or  summon  from  the  lower  regions; 
to  cause  to  appear  from  the  world  of  spirits; 
to  recall  from  death ;  to  restore  to  life ;  to 
give  life  to. 

II  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ  raised. 
I  Cor.  xv.  16. 

Why  should  It  be  thought  a  thing  Incredible  with 
you,  that  Cod  should  ratif  the  deadf     Acts  xxvi.  a. 

These  are  the  spectres  the  understanding  raises 
to  Itself,  to  natter  its  own  Uuiness.  Lofte. 

-'  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  assume  an  erect 
position  or  posture ;  to  set  upright ;  to  lift 
up  from  *  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position ; 
as,  to  raite  a  mast  or  a  pole.  Hence,  (a)  to 
cmuw  to  itand  or  spring  up  from  a  recum- 
bent position,  from  a  state  of  quiet,  sleep. 
or  the  like;  to  awaken. 

When  Annie  would  have  raised  him  Enoch  said 
Wake  him  not ;  let  him  sleep.  Tennyson. 

O)  To  rouse  to  action;  to  Incite,  as  to  tumult, 
struggle,  or  war;  to  stir  up;  to  excite;  as,  to 
raite  the  populace;  to  raue  the  country;  to 
raite  t  mutiny. 

He  sowed  a  slander  in  the  common  ear,  .  .  . 
Raistd  my  own  town  against  me  in  the  night 

Ttnnyse-n. 

(e)  To  set  Into  commotion ;  to  bring  Into  an 
active  state ;  u,  to  raue  the  sea. 

He  commandeth  and  ratseth  the  stormy  wind. 
Ps.  cvii.  35. 

3.  To  cause  to  arise,  grow  up,  or  come  into 
being;  to  give  rise  to;  to  originate;  to  pro- 
duce; u,  (o)  to  form  by  the  accumulation  or 
heaping  up  of  materials  or  constituent  parts; 
to  build  up;  to  erect ;  to  construct.  '  Raite 
thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones.'  Josh.  vlil. 
29. 

In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David 
that  U  fallen.  .  .  .  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I 
will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Amos  U.  11. 

<o)  To  bring  together;  to  get  together  or  ob- 
tain for  use  or  service;  to  gather;  to  collect; 
to  levy;  as,  to  ra  tic  money;  to  raite  an 
army. 

1  should  not  thus  be  bound 
f  I  had  means,  and  could  but  raise  fire  pound. 

Who  out  of  smallest  things  could,  without  emC 
ll.*ve  raised  incessant  armies.  Milton. 

O)Tocause  to  grow;  to  cause  to  Ire  produced, 
bred,  or  propagated ;  to  rear ;  to  grow ;  as 
to  raite  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  *c.;  to  raue 
rattle,  pigs,  sheep.  Ac.  In  the  Tnitcd 
states  of  America  raise  is  often  applied  to 
the  rearing  and  bringing  up  of  men  •  as  I 
was  raited  In  Kentucky,  (d)  To  bring  into 
l>eing;  to  produce;  to  cause  to  come  forth. 
I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thce.  Deut.  xvin.  18. 

God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him.  and  all  his  anger  to  forget.     Milton. 

O)Togive  rise  to;  to  set  agoing;  to  occasion- 
to  originate;  to  start. 

Thou  Shalt  not  raitt  a  false  report.    Ex.  xxiii.  i. 

No  unbounded  hope 
HtaraireJ ambition  I  Mtllmi 

(/)  To  give  vent  or  utterance  to;  to  utter- 
to  strike  up;  as.  In  raite  the  song  of  victory. 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears,  they  raist  a  cry. 

<</)  To  cause  to  appear;  to  call  upT'*as,"to 
mi*"  a  shiile.  '  Would  raur  a  blush  where 
secret  vice  he  found.1  l>r,i<irn.—l  To 
heighten  or  elevate  In  pitch;  as  a  sharp 
raur.  a  note  half  a  tone.-5  To  Increase  the 
loudnes*  of ;  as,  the  speaker  must  raue  hi* 
voice  If  he  withe*  to  be  heard.  -6.  Naut  to 
cause  to  seem  elevated,  as  an  object  by  a 
gradual  approach  to  it ;  as.  to  raite  the  land. 
i  In  (our,  to  create,  originate,  or  constitute- 
a*,  to  raue  an  action  or  a  use. -To  rawe 
patte.  to  make  paste  for  the  covering  of  pies 
or  other  purpose*. 

Miss  Uddy  can  dance  a  Jig,  and  raist paste 

—To  raite  tteam,  to  produce  steam  enough 
to  drive  an  engine.  —To  raitt  a  blockade  to 
terminate  or  break  up  a  blockade,  either  by 
vlthdrawlng  the  ships  or  force*  enforcing 
It.  or  by  driving  them  off  or  dispersing  them 
-To  raite  a  rmrduue  (naul),  to  dispose  or 
rrange  appliance*  or  apparatus  In  such  a 
way  a*  to  exert  the  required  mechanical 
-~o  raite  a  lieye.  to  relinquish  the 
attempt  to  take  a  place  by  be*leging  It  or  to 
CM*,  the  attempt  to  be  relinqulsLd.-7V> 
raitt  one  t  brittlei,  to  excite  one's  anger  •  to 
irritate  one.  [Low  J-To  raite  the  market 
on  mu,  to  charge  one  a  higher  than  the 
current  or  regular  price. 
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Swryn  Erickson  had  gone  too  far  in  raising  t, 
market  ttpon  Mr.  Mertoun.  Sir  ff.  Stvtt. 

—  To  raife  the  wind  (Jiff.),  to  obtain  read 

monev  by  some  shift  or  other,  as  pawnin 

or  selling  property,  by  accommodation  bill 

and  the  like. 
Raise  ( raz ),  pret.  from  rite.    Rose ;  arose 

(Scotch.  ] 
Raise,  Raize  (razX  t>.  t    [Comp.  G,  raten,  t* 

rave,  to  rage.)  To  excite;  to  madden;  to  in 

flame.    [Scotch.) 

He  should  been  tight  that  daur'd  to  raise  thee 
Aoce  tn  a  day.        Burns. 


RAKE 


Mte.  f»r.  f,u,  f,||;       m4.  met,  her. 


-  beach  (razd'bech),  n.    In  geol.  se 
under  BEACH. 

Raiser  (raz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  raises ;  tha 
which  raises;  one  that  builds;  one  tha 
levies  or  collects;  one  that  begins,  produces 
or  propagate*.  '  A  raiser  of  huge  melon 
and  of  pine. '  Tennyson. 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors,  the  founders  _.. 
raisers  of  a  family,  doth  confess  that  he  hath  les 
virtue.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  In  ore*,  the  same  as  Riser. 
Raisin (ra'zn),  n.  (Fr.  raisin,  a  grape;  Pr 
ratim.  It.  raceme;  from  L.  racemus,  a 
cluster  of  grapes  ]  A  dried  grape;  thedriec 
fruit  of  various  species  of  vines.  They  are 
dried  by  natural  or  artificial  heat.  The 
natural  and  best  method  of  drying  is  by 
cutting  the  stalks  bearing  the  finest  grape 
half  through  when  ripe,  and  allowing  then 
to  shrink  and  dry  on  the  vine  by  the  hea 
of  the  sun.  Another  method  consists  o 
plucking  the  grapes  from  the  stalks,  drying 
them,  and  dipping  them  in  a  boiling  lye  o: 
wood-ashes  and  quicklime,  after  which  they 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  upon  hurdles  o: 
basket-work  Those  dried  by  theflrst  methoc 
are  called  raisins  of  the  sun  or  sun-raisins 
muscatels,  or  blooms;  those  by  the  second, 
lexias.  The  inferior  sorts  of  grapes  are  drie^ 
in  ovens.  Raisins  are  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  south  of  Europe  (as 
Valencia  and  Malaga  raisins),  and  from 
Egypt,  Smyrna,  and  Damascus.  A  kind 
without  seeds,  from  Turkey,  are  called  sul- 
tanas. The  Corinthian  raisin,  or  currant, 
is  obtained  from  a  small  variety  of  grape 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  islands. 

Raisinee  (ri-zu-na),  it.  A  French  confection 
made  by  simmering  apples  in  new-made 
wine  or  in  cider. 

Raising-bee  (raz'ing-be),  n.  An  assemblage 
of  farmers.  Ac.,  to  lend  assistance  to  a 
neighbour  in  raising  the  framework  of  a 
house,  barn,  or  other  building.  [American.  ] 

Raising.fifts  were  frequent,  where  houses  sprang 
up  at  the  wagging  of  the  fidrlle-stiek,  as  the  walls  of 
1  hebes  sprang  up  of  yore  to  tile  sound  of  the  lyre  of 
Amphion.  W.  Irving. 

Raising-piece  (ra^'ing-pesX  n.  In  carp,  a 
piece  of  timber  laid  on  a  brick  wall,  or  on 
the  top  of  the  posts  or  puncheons  of  a 
timber-framed  house,  to  carry  a  be:iin  or 
teams ;  a  templet. 

Raising-plate  (raz'ing-platl.  n.  In  carp,  the 
plate  or  longitudinal  timber  on  which  the 
roof  stands  or  is  raised  or  placed.  Called 
also  Upper  Plate. 

RaisonnS  (ra-zo-na),  a.  [Fr.J  Supported 
by  proofs,  arguments,  or  illustrations;  ar- 
rant-eel and  digested  systematically.  •  A 
catalogue  raixontv!.'  Coleridge. 

Raithe(rath),  n.    Same  as  Kaivel.    [Scotch] 

Ralvel  (ra'vel).  n.  [A  form  of  ravel.  ]  An  in- 
strument with  pins  in  it,  used  by  weavers 
for  spreading  out  to  the  proper  breadth  the 
yarn  that  is  to  be  put  on  the  beam  of  the 
loom  before  it  is  wrought;  an  evener 
[Scotch.] 

Raj(raj).n.  [See  RAJAH.)  Rule;  dominion 
[Indian.] 

But  Delhi  had  fallen  when  these  gentlemen  threw 
Ihwrltrenfftn  into  the  tide  of  revolt,  and  they  were 
too  late  for  a  decisive  superiority  over  the  British 
Cafl.  tr.  Thomson. 

Rajah  ( rii'ja  or  ra'ja ),  n.  [Skr.  and  Hind. 
raja,  a  rajah;  root  Skr.  raj,  to  rule;  cog  L. 
rex  (tar  rent),  a  king,  rego,  to  rule;  Gael, 
and  Ir.  righ,  a  king;  A.  Sax.  rice,  dominion  ] 
In  India,  originally  atitle  which  belonged  to 
those  princes  of  Hindu  race  who,  either  as 
independent  rulers  or  as  feudatories  gov- 
erned a  territory;  subsequently,  a  title  gfven 
by  the  native  governments,  and  in  later 
times  by  the  British  government,  to  Hindus 
of  rank.  It  is  now  not  unfrequently  assumed 
by  the  zemindars  or  landholders,  the  title 
MaMnljah  (great  rajah)  being  in  our  days 
generally  reserved  to  the  more  or  less  power- 
ful native  princes.  Formerly  the  rajah  be- 
onged  to  the  Kshatriya  or  military  caste, 
but  now  the  title  is  given  to  or  assumed  by 


Also  wriit.,, 


members  of  a  lower  caste 
Raja. 

Rajahshlp  (ra'ja-ship  or  ra'ja-ship)  «.  TI,P 
dignity  or  principality  of  a  rajah 

Rajpoot  (raj.puf),  n.    Same  as  JiajpuL 

Rajput  (raj'putX  n     [Skr  nljan.  k 
putra,  son  ]    A  member  of  various  tribe?!, 
India  of  Aryan  origin,  and  either  descendc, 
from  the  royal  races  of  the  Hin.h 
the  kshatnya  or  military  caste.    At  prese,, 
they  chiefly  occupy  the  province  of  K, 
ana,  but  all  over  India  there  are  manvfi 
lies  who  claim,  rightly  or  wronglyTS.^ 
of  rajputs. 

Rake  (rak),  n  [A.  Sax.  raca,  a  rake;  cog 
IceL  reka,  a  shovel  or  spade ;  8w  rota  ai 
oven-rake;  Q.rechen,  a  rake.]  1.  An  impl, 
ment  which  in  its  simplest  form  consisN 
merely  of  a  wooden  or  iron  bar  ( 
with  wooden  or  iron  teeth,  and  firmly  nir.l 
at  right  angles  to  a  long  handle  In  fani 
ing  it  Is  used  for  collecting  hay  straw  or 
the  like  after  mowing  or  reaping;  and  in 
gardening  it  is  used  for  smoothing  the  soil 
covering  the  seed,  Ac.  Large  rake*  for 
farm  work  are  adapted  for  beiiiu  drawn  l,v 
horses ;  and  there  are  many  nmdiflcatiotiii 


both  of  the  hand-rake  and  the  horse-rake 
among  which  Is  the  ell-rake,  which  ha« 
curved  teeth  and  a  triangular  framework  In 
place  of  a  handle.  -2.  A  small  Implement 
with  a  turned-down  blade  set  at  right  angles 
to  a  handle,  like  a  hoe,  used  for  < 
the  stakes  on  a  gambling  table. 
flake  (rak),  ».  (.  pret  &  pp.  raked;  ppr.  rat- 
ing. [From  the  noun:  A.  Sax.  rot-tan,  to 
rake.]  1.  To  apply  a  rake  to,  or  something 
that  serves  the  same  purpose;  to  gather 
with  a  rake;  to  clear  with  a  rake;  to  smooth 
with  a  rake;  as,  to  rake  a  bed  in  a  garden 

Foure  times  in  the  yeare  are  they  to  be  lightly 
raked  and  cleansed  from  weeds.  Holland. 

He  rates  hot  embers,  and  renews  the  fires 

2.  To  collect  or  draw  together;  to  gather 
with  labour  or  difficulty;  as,  to  rate  together 
wealth;  to  rake  together  slanderous  tale*. 

A  sport  more  formidable 
Had  rak'd  together  village  rabble.     Hudtt.rai. 

3.  To  search  with  eagerness;  to  ransack. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot.   Sltrifl- 

[This  sense  and  the  next  may  be  partly  dne 
to  prov.  rake,  raik,  to  rove,  to  ramble.]-- 

4.  To  pass  swiftly  and  violently  ov.r;  t.> 
scour. 

Thy  thunder's  roarings  rate  the  skies  ; 
Thy  fatal  lightning  swiftly  flies.        Samfyt. 

6  M0.it.  to  enfilade  ;  to  fire  in  a  direction 
with  the  length  of  anything;  particularly. 
to  cannonade  a  ship,  so  that  the  balls  ran^>- 
the  whole  length  of  the  deck.—  To  rake  a 
horse,  in  farriery,  to  draw  the  ordi 
the  rectum  with  the  hand.  —  To  rake  up, 
(a)  applied  to  fire,  is  to  cover  the  fire  »ltli 
ashes,  (ft)  To  bring  up  or  revive,  as  quar- 
rels. grievances,  Ac.  'To  rake  up  an  old 
story.  Lever. 

lake  (rak),  r.i.  1.  To  use  a  rake.—  t  To 
seek  by  raking;  to  scrape:  to  scratch  fornml 
ing  lomething;  to  search  minutely;  as,  'to 
rake  into  a  dunghill.'  South.—  3.  To  search 
with  minute  inspection  into  every  part 

One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  for  antiquated  words 


. 

4.  To  pass  with  violence  orrapidity;  to  scour 
ilong.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Rake  (rak),  n.  [From  0  E.  rakel,  rakil,  rash. 
rascally  (afterwards  corrupted  Into  rnk< 
lell),  properly  vagabond,  wanilcritu::  from 
?rov.  E.  and  Sc.  rake,  raik,  to  rove  at  large. 
to  ramble  idly;  Sw.  rota,  Icel.  reika.  \» 
wander,  reikall,  wandering  ;  Dan.  rake  I,  » 
gangrol.  ]  A  loose,  disorderly,  vicious  per- 
son; one  addicted  to  lewdness;  a  libertine; 
roue. 

Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rate.  Ptft. 

To  dance  at  public  places  that  fops  and  rmtri 
might  admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  motion.  Law. 


n6t«,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;     }',  Sc.  fey 
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Rake  (rak),  v.i.  [In  sense  1,  directly  from 
above  noun;  in  2  and  3,  the  same  as  Sw. 
raka,  I  eel.  reika.  See  above.]  1.  To  play 
the  part  of  a  rake  ;  to  lead  a  dissolute  de- 
bauched life. 

Women  hid  their  necks,  and  veil'd  their  faces. 
Nor  romp'd,  nor  raked,  nor  stared  at  public  places. 
SJienstont. 

2.  To  range ;  to  wander ;  to  ramble  idly. 
[Scotch  and  provincial  English.]— 3.  To  fly 
wide  of  game :  said  of  a  hawk.  Halliwell. 

Rake  (rak),  v.i.  [Sw.  raka,  Dan.  rage,  to 
project  —  Scandinavian  verb  =  E.  reach.  ] 
1.  Naut.  to  incline  from  a  perpendicular 
direction ;  as,  a  mast  rakes  aft.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  masts,  stem,  and  stern-post,  itc. ; 
the  bowsprit,  instead  of  raking,  is  said  to 
xteeoe.  Masts  generally  rake  aft,  and  in 
peculiar  rig  only  forward.  —  2.  In  arch,  to 
incline  from  the  horizontal,  as  the  two  sides 
of  a  pediment  or  the  rafters  of  a  roof ;  to 
slope. 

Rake  (rak),  n.  [From  the  above  verb.] 
1.  Naut.  a  slope  or  inclination;  specifically, 
(a)  the  projection  of  the  upper  parts  of 
a  ship,  at  both  ends,  beyond  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  keel.  The  distance  between 
a  perpendicular  line  from  the  extremity 
of  stem  or  stern  to  the  end  of  the  keel, 
is  the  length  of  the  rake;  one  the  fore- 
rake,  the  other  the  rake  aft.  (&)  The  in- 
clination of  a  mast,  funnel,  &c.t  from  a 
perpendicular  direction.  —  2.  The  forward 
inclination  of  a  mill-saw.— 3.  The  pitch  of  a 
roof.  —  4.  In  mining,  a  rent  or  fissure  in 
strata,  vertical  or  highly  inclined.  Called 
also  Rake-vein. 

Rake  (rak),  v.t.  To  give  a  rake  to;  to  cause 
to  incline  or  slope.  [Rare.] 

Seats  in  the  theatre  so  admirably  raked  and  turned 
to  the  centre  that  a  hand  can  scarcely  move  in  the 
great  assemblage  without  the  movement  being  seen 
from  thence.  Dickens. 

Rakee  (ra-ke'),  n.  A  coarse  spirit  made 
chiefly  in  Russia  from  grain;  common  Rus- 
sian brandy. 

On  inquiry  (I)  ascertained  that  .  .  .  the  hill-men 
.  .  .  consume  a  sort  of  rakee  made  from  corn,  m  ire 
than  one  bottle  of  which  I  had  seen  going  the  rounds 
among  the  people.  fr,  ft,  Russell. 

Rakehell  (rak'hel),  ?i.  [See  RAKE,  a  dis- 
solute person.  The  word,  which  properly 
should  be  rakel,  has  assumed  this  form  from 
the  influence  of  rake,  to  gather,  and  hell. 
Comp.:  'Such  an  ungracious  couple  (Domi- 
tian  and  Commodus)  as  a  man  shall  not  find 
again  if  he  raked  all  hell  for  them.'  Ascham.] 
A  lewd  dissolute  fellow ;  a  debauchee ;  a 
rake. 

A  rabehetl  of  the  town,  whose  character  is  set  off 
with  excessive  prodigality,  profaneness.  intemper- 
ance, and  lust,  is  rewarded  with  a  lady  of  great  for- 
tune to  repair  his  own,  which  his  vices  had  almost 
ruined.  Swift. 

Rakehell.  Rakehelly  (rak'hel,  rak'hel-i),  a. 
[O.E.raJfctJ.erratic.  See  the  noun.]  Dissolute; 
base;  profligate. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehrll  horseboys,  grow- 
ing  up  in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kern  con- 
tinually supplied.  Spenser. 
No  breaking  of  windows  or  glasses  for  spight, 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  rakehelly  prank. 
B.  Jonson. 

Rakel,t  a.  [See  RAKEHELL.]  Hasty;  rash; 
reckless.  Chaucer. 

Rakelnesse,  t  n.  Rashness ;  recklessness. 
Chaucer. 

Raker  (rak'er),  n,  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
rakes ;  specifically,  (a)  a  person  who  uses  a 
rake.  (&)  A  machine  for  raking  hay,  straw, 
<tc.,  by  horse  or  other  power,  (c)  A  self- 
acting  contrivance  for  cleaning  the  grate  of 
a  locomotive,  (d)  A  gun  so  placed  as  to 
rake  an  enemy's  vessel,  (e)  In  bricklaying, 
a  piece  of  iron  having  two  knees  or  angles 
dividing  it  into  three  parts  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  the  two  end  parts  being 
pointed  and  equally  long,  and  standing  up- 
on contrary  sides  of  the  middle  part.  Its 
use  is  to  rake  out  decayed  mortar  from  the 
joints  of  old  walls,  in  order  to  replace  it 
with  new  mortar. — 2.  In  zool.  a  rakelike  or- 
gan, as  the  pharyngeal  bones  of  some  fishes. 
Goodrich. 

Rakeshamet  (rak'sham),  ?i.  A  vile  dissolute 
wretch.  '  Tormentors,  rooks,  and  rake- 
xhani£tt,  sold  to  lucre.'  Milton. 

Rakestale  (rak'stal),  n.  [Rake,  and  A.  Sax. 
xtele,  a  stalk,  handle.]  The  handle  of  a  rake. 

Kakestele.t  «.  The  handle  of  a  rake;  a 
rakestale.  Chaucer. 

Rake  -  vein  (rak'van),  n.  In  mining,  a  fis- 
sure or  gash,  generally  vertical  or  highly 
inclined,  cutting  through  all  the  strata, 
sometimes  associated  with  a  fault.  Called 
also  Rake. 


Raking  (rak'ing),  p.  and  a.      Enfilading; 

scouring  with  shot  or  shell  in  the  direction 
of  the  length;  as,  a  raking  fire  or  shot. 

And  raking  chase-guns    through  our  sterns  they 
send.  Dryden. 

Raking  (rak'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  using  a 
rake. —2.  The  space  of  ground  raked  at 
once;  or  the  quantity  of  hay,  &c.,  collected 
at  once  by  the  rake. 

Raking  (rak'ing),  p.  and  a.  Inclining  from 
the  horizontal — Raking  courses,  diagonal 
courses  of  brick  laid  in  the  heart  of  a 
thick  wall  between  the  external  or  face 
courses. 

Rakish  (rak'ish),  a.  Resembling  or  given  to 
the  practices  of  a  rake;  given  to  a  dissolute 
life;  lewd;  debauched.  'The arduous  task 
of  converting  a  rakish  lover.'  Macaulay. 

Rakish  (rak'ish),  a.  Naut  having  a  rake 
or  inclination  of  the  masts  forward  or  aft 
instead  of  being  upright. 

Rakishly  (rak'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  rakish  or 
dissolute  manner. 

Rakishness  (rak'ish-nes),  n.  Dissolute 
practices;  lewdness. 

Rakshasa  (rak'shas-a),  n.  In  Hind.  myth. 
one  of  a  class  of  evil  spirits  or  genii  of 
Indian  superstition.  They  are  cruel  mons- 
ters, frequenting  cemeteries,  devouring 
human  beings,  and  assuming  any  shape  at 
pleasure.  They  are  generally  hideous,  but 
some,  especially  the  females,  allure  by 
their  beauty. 

Rale  (ral),  n.  [Fr.,  O.Fr.  rasle,  a  rattling 
sound.  See  RATTLE.]  Inpathol.  a  noise  or 
crepitation  caused  by  the  air  passing  through 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs.  There 
are  various  rales— the  crepitant,the  gurgling, 
the  sibilant,  the  sonorous,  <fcc.  The  rale  or 
rattle  which  precedes  death  is  caused  by  the 
air  passing  through  the  mucus,  of  which  the 
lungs  are  unable  to  free  themselves. 

RallentandO  ( ral  -  len  -  tan  'do ).  [  It.  ]  In 
music,  a  term  indicating  that  the  time  of 
the  passage  over  which  it  is  written  is  to  be 
gradually  decreased. 

Ralliance  (ral'li-ans),  n.    Act  of  rallying. 

Rallidae  (ral'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Mod.  L.  rallus,  a 
rail.]  A  family  of  grallatorial  birds,  com- 
prehending the  rails,  coots,  water-hens,  and 
crakes,  and  characterized  by  possessing  a 
long  bill,  which  is  more  or  less  curved  at  the 
tip  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  by  having 
the  nostrils  in  a  membranous  groove,  the 
wings  of  moderate  length,  the  tail  short,  the 
legs  and  toes  long  and  slender,  the  hind-toe 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  others.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  family  are  aquatic  or 
frequent  marshes  ;  but  some,  as  the  crakes, 
frequent  dry  situations.  Called  alsoJfacro- 
dactyli.  See  RALLUS. 

Rallier  (ral'li-er),  n.  One  who  rallies ;  one 
who  exercises  satirical  merriment. 

Ralline  (ral'm),  a.  In  ornith.  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  rails.  Goodrich. 

Rallus  (ral'lus),  n.  [Mod.  L.  See  RAIL.]  The 
rails,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  fam- 


Rallus  aqjiaticits  (Water-rail). 

ily  Rallidce.  They  inhabit  sedgy  places,  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  the  moist  herbage  of 
corn-fields  and  meadows.  The  principal 
species  are  the  water-rail  (R.  aquaticus),  the 
only  one  found  in  Europe,  about  11  inches 
in  length,  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  marked 
with  black  above,  and  of  a  bluish-ash  colour 
beneath,  with  white  transverse  markings  on 
the  belly,  much  esteemed  for  the  table ;  the 
Virginian  rail  of  America  (R.  virginianus), 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  water-rail  of 
Europe;  the  great-breasted  rail  or  fresh- 
water marsh-hen  (R.  elegans^&bout  20  inches 
long,  which  inhabits  the  marshes  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America;  the  clapper 
rail  or  salt-water  marsh-hen  (R.  crepitam), 
about  15  inches  in  length,  also  inhabiting 
the  Southern  States  of  America;  and  the 


mangrove  hen  (R.  longirostris),  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  West  Indies. 

Rally  (ralli),  v.t.  pret.  <ft  pp.  rallied;  ppr. 
rallying.  [Fr.  rattier,  to  rally— prefix  re, 
and  oilier,  E.  ally,  from  L.  alligo,  to  bind  to 
— ad,  to,  and  ligo,  to  bind.]  1.  To  reunite; 
to  collect  and  reduce  to  order,  as  troops 
dispersed  or  thrown  into  confusion ;  as,  he 
made  a  great  effort  to  ratty  his  men. — 2.  To 
collect;  to  bring  together  as  for  a  fresh 
effort;  to  reunite.  '  Prompts  them  to  rally 
all  their  sophistry.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Rally  (ralli),  v.i.  1.  To  come  back  quickly 
to  order ;  to  reform  themselves  into  an  or- 
derly body  for  a  fresh  effort. 

The  Grecians  rally  and  their  pow'rs  unite.  Drydeii. 

2.  To  assemble;  to  unite. 

Innumerable  parts  of  matter  chanced  then  to  rally 
together  and  to  form  themselves  into  this  new  world. 
Tillotson. 

3.  To  resume  or  recover  vigour  or  strength ; 
as,  the  patient  begins  to  rally. 

Rally  (ralli),  n.  1.  The  act  of  collecting  and 
reducing  to  order,  as  in  bringing  disordered 
troops  to  their  ranks. — 2.  The  act  of  recover- 
ing strength.— 3.  A  renewed  attack,  as  in 
boxing. 

The  two  stand  to  one  another  like  men ;  rally  follows 
rally  in  quick  succession.  T.  Hughes. 

Rally  (ralli),  o.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rallied;  ppr. 
rallying.  [Fr.  railler,  to  banter.  See  RAIL.  1 
To  attack  with  raillery ;  to  treat  with  good- 
humour  and  pleasantry,  or  with  slight  con- 
tempt or  satire,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case. 

Honeycomb    .    .    .    rallies  me  upon  a  country  life. 
Addison. 

Strephon  had  long-  confess'd  his  am'rous  pain. 
Which  gay  Corinna  rally'd  with  disdain.     Gay. 

SYN.  To  joke,  banter,  ridicule,  satirize, 
deride,  mock. 

Rally;  (ral'li),  v.i.  To  use  pleasantry  or 
satirical  merriment. 

They  writ,  and  rallied,  and  rhymed,  and  sung,  ami 
said  nothing.  Swift. 

Rally  (ral'li),  n.  Exercise  of  good  humour 
or  satirical  merriment. 

Ram  (ram),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ram,  ramrn,  I). 
ram,  G.  ramm,  a  ram.  Root  uncertain.  | 
1.  The  male  of  the  sheep  or  ovine  genus. 
In  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland 
called  a  Tup.  —  The  Ram,  Aries,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  also,  the  constel- 
lation Aries.  See  ARIES. —2.  An  engine 
of  war,  suspended  by  slings  in  a  framt- 
work,  used  formerly  for  battering  and  de- 
molishing the  walls  of  cities,  &c. ;  a  batter- 
ing-ram. See  BATTERING-RAM.— 3.  A  steam 
iron-clad  ship-of-war,  armed  at  the  prow 
below  the  water-line  with  a  heavy  iron  or 
steel  beak  intended  to  destroy  an  enemy's 
ships  by  the  force  with  which  it  is  driven 
against  them.  The  beak  is  an  independent 
adjunct  of  the  ship,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  serious  collision,  it  may  be  either  buried 
in  the  opposing  vessel  or  carried  away,  leav- 
ing uninjured  the  vessel  to  which  it  is 
attached.— 4.  The  loose  hammer  of  a  pile- 
driving  machine.  —  5.  The  piston  of  a  hy- 
draulic press.  —  Hydraulic  ram,  or  water 
ram,  an  automatic  apparatus  by  which  a 
descending  stream  of  water  is  made  to  raise 
by  its  own  momentum  a  portion  of  its  mass 
to  a  required  height.  In  the  accompanying 
figure  the  water  from  the  reservoir  o  flows 
down  the  pipe  a,  and  acting  on  the  valve  r 
raises  it  and  consequently  the  valve  *  also. 
At  first  a  portion  of  the  water  escapes  at  s. 
but  as  the  pressure  increases  r  is  quite 
closed,  and  the  water  receives  a  sudden 
check,  causing  it  to  raise  a  valve  into  the 
vessel «.  A  portion  of  water  being  admitted 
the  impact  is  expended  and  the  latter  valve 
falls,  when  again  a  portion  of  water  escapes 
at  s,  and  the  same  action  is  repeated.  The 
vessel  u  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  air, 
which  being  compressed  as  the  water  in- 
creases in  the  vessel  forces  it  up  the  pipe  t. 


Ram  (ram),  v.t.  [From  the  noun,  like  G. 
rammen,  Dan.  rainier,  to  ram  or  drive, 
ramme,  to  strike,  to  hit,  to  touch.  Comp., 


ch,  c/uiin;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  (Aen;      th,  tftin;    w,  u?ig;    wh,  u;/iig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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from  the  names  of  »nim»U.  the 


wn  *  cart- 


to  nto  a.  •2*. 

(Ulor  compact  by  pounding  or  driv 
Adttck  .  .  .  w»i  Uwd  wttfc  KM.!  "•"i 


(rmmX  «     Stronf-^nted ;  lUnklng ; 

ntah  •  u.  ram  u  a  lot     //attain. 

I  (ra  ma),  n.  In  H*"*  •"»«*•  ,u«'>mme 
eoounon  to  three  Incarnation.  £J«*"*; 
They  are  aU  of  .nrpaMing  beauty.  One 
SS^ond*  tomewtaTto  the  claaakjU 
Bacchus  another  to  Mare,  and  the  third 
b  VUhnu  In  his  sixth  incarnation. 
H^svi.ilan,  pBm.i<han  (ra'ma-dan).  n 
[Ar  the  hut  month,  from  ramitia  ramtza. 
lo  be  hot  1  1.  The  ninth  month  of  the 
Mohammedan  year  Ai  the  Mohammedan, 
reckon  by  lunar  time.  It  begins  each  year 
•lam  dan  earlier  than  In  the  preceding 
ie«r  §0  that  in  thirty-three  yean  It  occur* 
aocceoivtly  In  all  the  *easons.  —2.  The 
•reat  annual  Mohammedan  but,  kept 
lil  mall  1 1  ut  the  entire  month,  from  sunrise 
to  nnaet  Written  also  Jthamazan  and 


tjunaf**  (ram'aj),  «•  tFr ,  from  a  hypo- 
thetlcal  L  L.  noun  ramn/icum.  from  L.  ra- 
mia,  a  branch.]  1  Branchesuf  tree*.— 2.  The 
warbling  of  birds  among  branch**. 

When  nnmelodioos  winds  but  made  thee  mam. 
Aad  bird*  on  thee  their  ramjft  did  bestow. 

ffnmmtmt 

t.  A  branch  of  a  pedigree;  lineage;  kindred. 
Cotfraft 

Hamate*  (ram'aj).  a  1  Having  left  the 
neat  and  begun  to  ait  upon  the  branches: 
amid  of  young  hawks.  •  A  braacher,  a  ram 
tythawke.'  Cotgrave. 

Nor  HUM  TOO  »T««  '""»  I1*1"  antiquity  "he  dis- 
ttocuofu  o<  eyes*  ami  "••«•«•«  li.wfa.ii>-  r  Brm-u. 

1  Wild:  untamed:  originally  applied  to 
hawks  •The  falcon  which  fleeth  ramaye.' 


_• »  (ram'ij).  n.    Same  u  Rummage 

Ramaglotl*  M  ra  ma'jus ).  a.  [See  above.] 
Ik-longing  to  the  branches:  Hying  among 
the  boughs :  hence,  not  tame :  wild. 

Kama.1  i  ri  mal  >,  <j.  [  L.  ramtu.  a  branch.  ] 
In  bat  of  or  belonging  to  a  branch ;  grow- 
ing or  originating  on  a  branch:  rameous. 

Rainbade  (ram'bad).  r».  [O.  Fr.  ]  fiaut.  the 
•tented  platform  built  across  the  prow  of 
a  valley  for  boarding,  Ac. 

Rambeh  (ram'be).  n  The  Malayan  name 
of  the  Irult  of  the  Pisrardia  duleit,  nat. 
order  Kitphorbiacexf.  a  tree  common  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca. 

Bunbcne*  (ram'berj).  n.  [  FT.,  rame,  an 
oar.  anil  baryr  \  A  long,  narrow  fonn  of 
war-whip,  swift  and  easily  managed. 

•hr  virtu*  thereof,  through  the  retention  ot  some 
Mrial  jmn.  are  the  hurc  ramtor-fii.  ruiifhtr  «.tl- 
kowt.  Ac-,  blacked  from  that  ualtoat.  CMC 

Ramble  (ramTil),  •  >  pret  &  pp  rambled; 
ppr.  ramMiiv.  (A  aim.  and  freq.  from 
room;  the  6  ha*  crept  in.  ai  In  grumble. 


tr,  *c  )  1.  To  rore :  to 
r;  to  walk,  ride,  or  tall  from  place 
to  (ho*  without  any  determinate  object 
to  riew.  or  to  rlatt  many  place*;  to  rove 
earelmly  or  irregularly:  as.  to  ramble  about 
the  city ;  to  ramble  orer  the  country. 

N*v«raUtMV«  tore  •brwftd.rarroawiU.be  thought 
a«  Idle  nmMUtttKf.  .%»,//. 

1  To  think  or  talk  In  an  Incoherent  manner ; 
•a,  to  rainW*  to  thought  or  speech. -S.  To 
moT«  without  certain  direction;  to  grow  or 
ei|*nd  without  constraint 

<y«»  Us  upl*  sktas  tW  rmmMtol  sprays 

Tltmtm. 

8TU  To  rore.  roam,  wander,  range,  (troll. 
Rambleiram'M).  n     A roving ;  awandering : 
agoing  or  moTingfrom  place  to  place  without 
any  determinate  business  or  object ;  an  Ir- 
regular eicurslon 

Cnawy  won*  snn  »  ihort  CkriMmas  nmkl,.  I 
fewad  .  bnv  upon  my  table.  .S«.|/r 

UOK  »*Ut.  of  >  brook.  wko%t  sBrer  r,mUt 
t>ww»  mMrlkni  bib  ifcro^rl,  iwKb  ud  bramble. 
T>wrus;<ta»j.  kbtow^tatawitaacsm.        KMt    • 


-  (nun'bler).  n.    One  who  ramble* ; 
a  r»rer  •  a  wanderer. 

p.mhUnir  (ram'bllng),  p.  and  a.  Rovme; 
randering ;  moving  or  going  Irregularly; 
atraggllng;  without  method ;  irregnljrjM, 
irSiMnff  *tory.  'A  rambUny  letter. 
Ms-MW 

at  without,  it   (the  house)  was  antique. 
rM,  Brrn*. 


Rambling  (ram'bllng),  n.  A  roving,  ir- 
regular excunion.  -Oft  In  ramblinyi  in 
the  woliL'  Tennyton. 

Ramblingly  ( ram'bling-11  X  ad'-  IQ  •  Taa~ 
hling  manner. 

Rambootan,  Rambutan  (ram-bo  tan),  n. 
I  Malay  ramAul,  hair,  in  allusion  to  the 
villose  covering  of  the  fruit]  The  fruit  of 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Xephelium  (iV.  lappa- 
ceum)  nat  order  Sapindacere,  much  prized 
In  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  Is  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  and  of  a  red 
colour.  It  ls  aatd  to  be  rich  and  of  a  pleas- 

Ram'booze.1  Rambuset  (ram'boz),  n.  [The 
last  syllable  is  apparently  bonze,  to  drink, 
but  the  whole  may  l>e  a  mere  fanciful  coin- 
age ]  A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and 
sugar  in  winter,  or  of  wine,  milk,  sugar, 
and  ro»e-water  In  summer.  Blount. 

Rambustious  (ram-bus'tyus),  o.  Boister- 
ous; careless  of  the  comfort  of  others;  vio- 
lent; arrogant;  rumbustious.  [Colloq.  ] 

And  as  for  that  black-whiskered  alligator  .  .  . 
let  me  first  get  out  of  those  rumbustious,  unchristian 
filbert-shaped  daws  of  his.  Lord  Ljiuu. 

Rameal  (ri'me-al).  o.    See  RAMEOUS. 

Raruean  (ra'me-an),  ».  A  ramist.  See 
RAMIST 

Ramed  (ramd),  a  Applied  to  a  vessel  on 
the  stocks  when  all  the  frames  are  set  upon 
the  keel,  the  stem  and  stern  post  put  up, 
and  the  whole  adjusted  by  the  ram-line 

Ramee  (ra-me'),  11.    [Malay.]    See  BOEH- 

XKKIA 

Ramekin  (ram'c-kin),  n,  [Fr.  ramekin. 
from  O.I),  rammrken.  toasted  bread  ]  In 
cookery,  a  small  slice  of  bread  covered  with 
a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs.  Written  also 

Rament  (ram'cnt).  n.  [L.  ramentum.  a 
chip,  shaving,  scale,  from  ratio,  to  scrape  ] 
It  A  scraping;  shaving. —  2.  pi.  In  bot.  ra- 
menta (which  see). 

Ramenta (ra-men'ta), n  pi.  [See above)  In 
bot  thin  brown  foliaceous  scales,  appearing 
sometimes  in  great  abundance  on  youn^ 
shoots,  and  particularly  numerous  and 
highly  developed  upon  the  petioles  and  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  of  femg. 

Ramentaceous  (rnm-en-ta'shus),  a.  In  bot. 
covered  with  ramenta. 

Rameous  (ra'mc-us),  a.  [L  ramvs,  a 
branch.  ]  In  bot.  belonging  to  a  brunch ; 
growing  on  or  shooting  from  a  branch ;  ra- 
meal;  ast  ramtou*  leaves. 

Ramequin  (ram'e-kin).  «.    See  RAMEKIN. 

Ramfeezled  (ram-fezld),  a.  Fatigued;  ex- 
hausted. [Scotch.  ]  The  word  was  humor- 
ously borrowed  from  Burns  by  Cowper. 

I  lent  him  (Bums)  to  a  very  sensible  neighbour  ol 
mine;  but  his  uncouth  dialect  spoiled  all:  and,  before 
he  had  half  read  him  through,  he  was  quite  ram 
ftt*ttd.  Ctnvffr. 

Ramgunshoch  (ram-gun'shoch),  a.  Rough 
nigged.  Runu.  [Scotch.] 

Ram-head  (ramTied),  n.  1.  An  iron  lever 
for  raising  up  great  stones.— 2.  \<mt  an  old 
term  for  a  halliard  block.— 3.  t  A  cuckold. 

To  be  called  ram-ktud  Is  a  title  of  honour,  and  i 
name  proper  to  all  men.  John  Taylor. 

Ramification  ( ram'i-fl-ka"shon  ).  n.  ( Fr 
ramification.  See  RAMIFY  ]  1  The  act  ol 
ramifying;  the  process  of  branching  or  shoot- 
ing branches  from  a  stem.  — 2.  A  small  branch 
or  offshoot  proceeding  from  a  main  stock  or 
channel;  a  subordinate  branch;  as,  the  ram 
ijlcatioru  of  an  artery. 

Infinite  vascular  ramifications,  .  .  .  revealed  onl; 
by  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.' 
It.  Taylor. 

?•  A  division  or  subdivision  In  a  classiflca 
tion,  the  exposition  of  a  subject,  or  the  like 
•To  follow  out  that  truth  in  all  its  rumU 
catitnu.'  Buckle.  —  4.  In  bot.  the  manner  in 
whlcha  tree  produce*  it*  branches  or  boughs 
6.  The  production  of  figure*  resembling 
branches. 

Ramifonn  (ram'i-form),  a.  [L.  ramtu,  a 
branch,  and  forma,  form.]  In  bot.  re&em 
bllng  a  branch.  Uenilow. 

Ramify  (ram'i-fi).  vt.  pret.  ft  pp.  ramified 
ppr.  ramifying.  [Kr.  ramifter — L.  ramun, , 
branch,  and  Jacio.  to  make.  J  To  divide  ink 
branches  or  part*. 


Whoever  considers  the  few  radical  positions  which 
the  Scriptures  afforded  him  will  wonder  by  w)..,t 
energetic  operations  he  expanded  them  to  su. 
extent,  and  ramifitd  them  to  so  much  variety. 

Jeltnttn. 

lfy  (ram'i-fi),  v.i.     1.   To  shoot  into 
brunches,  a*  the  stem  of  a  plant. 
When  they  (asparagus  plants)  are  older,  and  begin 
o  ramify,  they  lose  this  quality.  ArkntkHot. 

2.  To  be  divided  or  subdivided  ;  to  branch 
out,  as  a  main  subject  or  scheme. 
Uimille  (ra-me-lye'),  n.  A  name  given  to 
various  articles  or  mode*  of  dress  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  llamiUia,  as 
a)  a  cocked  hat  worn  in  the  time  of  George 
.;  (6)  a  wig  worn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
George  III.;  (c)  a  long,  gradually  diminish- 
ing plait  to  the  wig,  with  a  great  bow  at  the 
top  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  bottom. 
lamiparous  (ra-mip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  ranttu, 
a  branch,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Pro- 
ducing  branches. 

Ramist  (ra'mist),  n.  A  follower  or  disciple 
of  Pierre  La  Ramee,  better  known  as  Ramus, 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ai 
Faris  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  lie  taught 
a  system  of  logic  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  party,  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  vehement 
contest  was  maintained  between  their  re- 
spective adherent*  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  part*  of  Europe. 
iamline  (ramlin),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
small  n  i)  i,  •  or  line  used  for  setting  the  frame* 
fair,  for  assisting  in  forming  the  sheer  of 
the  ship,  or  for  similar  purposes.  . 
Rammell  (ram'el),  n.  Refuse  matter.  '  Rub- 
bish, rammel,  and  broken  stones.'  Holland. 
Hammer  (ram'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  rams  or  drives;  specifically,  (a)  an 
instrument  for  driving  anything  with  force; 
as,  a  rammer  for  driving  stones  or  pile*,  or 
for  beating  the  earth  to  more  solidity,  (b)  A 
gun-stick;  a  ramrod;  a  rod  for  forcing  down 
the  charge  of  a  gun. 

Rammish  (ram'ish),  a.  [From  ram,  a  male 
sheep  ;  comp.  also  l)an.  ram,  rank,  strong- 
scented;  Icel.  ramr,  strong,  bitter.]  Ram- 
like;  hence,  lascivious;  rank;  strong-scented. 

Savonarola  discommends  goat's  flesh  ;  and  so  doth 
Bruerinus.  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish; 
anil  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy 
substance.  Hurt**. 

RammlshnesB  (mm'ish-nes),  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  rammish. 
Rammy  (ratn'i),  a.     Like  a  ram;  rammish. 

Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton,  but  without  qoe»- 
tion  he  means  the  rammy  mutton  which  is  in  Tuikey 
and  Asia  Minor  Buru*. 

Ramollescence  (rnm-o-les'ens),  n.  [From 
Kr.  ramollir,  to  make  soft  or  softer—  L.  «, 
again,  ad,  to,  and  iiiollio,  to  soften.]  A  soft- 
ening or  mollifying. 

Ramollissement  (ra-mo-lis'mohX  n.    | 
See  above.]    In  pathol.  a  morbid  conditiou 
of  a  part  of  the  body,  such  a*  the  brain,  in 
which  it  becomes  softened. 

Ramoon  (ra-monO,  n.  Trophit  ameriean*. 
a  small  milky  drupaceous  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  which  are 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Ramose,  Ramous  (ra'mos,  ra'mus),  a.  [ 
ramostw,  fromramtw,  a  branch.]  1.  Branchy; 
ramifying  ;  having  divisions  resembling 
branches;  full  of  branches.  '  A  ramout  efflor- 
escence.' Woodward.—  2.  In  bot.  branched. 
as  a  stem  or  root;  having  lateral  divisions 

Ramp  (ramp),  v.i.  [Fr.  romper,  to  creep, 
formerly  to  climb;  It.  rampare,  to  clamber, 
to  creep,  rampa,  a  paw;  from  the  German  ; 
comp.  Bav.  romp/en,  to  snatch,  a  nasalize" 
fonn  corresponding  to  L.G.  rappen, 
rappa,  to  snatch.]  1.  To  climb,  as  a  plant  ; 
to  creep  up. 

Furnished  with  claspers  and  tendrils,  they  (plants 
catch  hold  of  them,  and  so  ramfirtf  upon  trees,  the; 
mount  up  to  a  great  height. 

2.  To  rear  on  the  hind-legs;  to  assume  a 
rampant  attitude.     'A  couching  lion  and  a 
romping  cat.'    Shale.    See  RAMFAST. 

A  lion  ramft  at  the  top, 

He  is  claspt  by  a  passion-flower.      Tn*r*>* 

3.  To  spring  or  move  with  violence;  to  leap 
or  bound  wildly  or  extravagantly  ;  to  rag*- 
'A  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion.'    Coiium" 
Prayer. 

He  ramft  upon  him  with  his  ravenous  pawes. 
Sftntrr. 

4.  To  gambol;  to  (pring;  to  bound;  to  *port; 
to  play;  to  romp. 

They  dance  taa  round,  cutting  capenand  r 


.. 

Ramp  (ramp),  n.    [Partly  from  the  verb, 
partly  from  Fr.  rompe,  a  slope,  an  acclivity. 


nt*v  Hr,  tat.  (mil;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;       U,  So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tty. 
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a  flight  of  steps.]  1.  A  leap;  a  spring;  a 
brand. 

The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp.  Milton. 

2.t  A  romping  woman;  a  harlot.  '  A  lusty 
bouncing  rampe.'  G.  Harvey. 

Nay,  fye  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  thou  ryg,  with  all 
that  take  thy  part.  Bp.  Still. 

3.  The  tulus  of  a  fortification  which  serves 
as  a  gentle  sloping  road  between  different 
levels  of  works.— 4.  In  masonry  and  carp,  a 
concave  bend  or  slope  in  the  cap  or  upper 
member  of  any  piece  of  ascending  or  de- 
scending workmanship,  as  in  the  coping  of  a 
wall;  the  concave  sweep  that  connects  the 
higher  and  lower  parts  of  a  railing  at  a  half 
or  quarter  pace.— 5. t  A  highwayman;  a  rob- 
ber. Halliwett. 

Rampacious  (ram-pa'shus),  a.  Rampant; 
lively;  high-spirited;  boisterous. 

A  stone  statue  of  some  rampacious  animal  with 
flowing  mane  and  tail,  distantly  resembling"  an  insane 
cart-horse.  Dickens. 

Rampage,  Rampauge  (ram'paj,  ram'paj), 
v.i.  [Scotch  ami  Provincial  English.  See 
RAMP.]  1.  To  romp  or  prance  about  with 
unrestrained  spirits.— 2.  To  rage  and  storm; 
to  prance  about  with  fury. 

Rampage  (ram'paj ),  n.  A  state  of  passion 
or  excitement ;  violent  conduct ;  as,  to  be 
on  the  rampage.  Dickens. 

Rampalliant  (ram-pal'li-an),  n.  A  term  of 
low  abuse,  applied  to  a  man  or  a  woman. 
Written  also  Rampallion. 

Away,  you  scullion,  you  ratnpalliatt,  you  fustilarian. 

Shaft. 

Rampancy(ram'nan-si),  n.  [Fromrampant.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  rampant ;  ex- 
cessive prevalence;  exuberance;  extrava- 
gance. '  This  height  and  rainpancy  of  vice.' 
South. 

Rampant  (ram'pant),  a.  [Fr.  rampant,  ppr. 
of  ramper,  to  clamber,  to  creep.  See  RAMP, 
v.i.]  1.  Springing  or  climbing  unchecked; 
rank  in  growth;  exuberant;  as,  rampant 
weeds.  Richardson.  —  2.  Overleaping  re- 
straint or  usual  limits ;  excessively  and  ob- 
trusively prevalent;  predominant;  as,  ram- 
pant vice. —  3.  Lustful;  salacious.  Pope. 
(Rare.]— 4.  In  her.  standing  upright  upon 
his  hind-legs  (properly  on  one  foot)  as  if  at- 
tacking: said  of  a  beast  of  prey,  as  the  lion. 
It  differs  from  salient,  in  the  posture  of 
springing  forward. 

The  lion  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane. 

Milton. 

—Rampant  gardant,  same  as  rampant,  but 
with  the  animal  looking  full-faced.— Ram- 


Rampant  gardant. 


Rampant  regardant. 


Rampant  sejant. 


yant  passant,  said  of  an  animal  when  walk- 
ing with  the  dexter  fore-paw  raised  some- 
what higher  than  the  mere  passant  position. 
—Rampant  regardant,  when  the  animal  in 
:i  rampant  position  looks  behind.  —Rampant 
ttfant,  said  of 
au  animal 
when  in  a  sit- 
ting posture 
with  the  fore- 
legs raised.— 
Counter  ram- 
animal  ram- 
pant towards 
the  sinister. 
When  applied 
to  two  ani- 
mals the  term 
denotes  that 

they  are  ram-  Rampant  Arch, 

pant  contrary 

ways  in  saltire,  or  that  they  are  rampant 
face  to  face.  —  Rampant  arch,  in  arch,  an 


arch  whose  abutments  or  springings  are  not 
on  the  same  level. 

Rampantly  (ram'pant -li),  adv.  In  a  ram- 
pant manner. 

Rampart  (ram'piirt),  n.  [Fr.  rempart,  a 
rampart,  from  remparer,  to  fortify  a  place — 
re,  again,  em  for  L.  in,  in,  and  parer,  to 
defend,  from  L.  parare,  to  prepare;  comp. 
It.  riparare,  to  repair,  protect,  defend, 
from  L.  reparare,  to  restore,  repair,  renew. 
The  t  is  an  excrescence  in  the  word,  which 
was  written  retnpar  in  old  French,  as  we 
find  in  like  manner  rampire,  rampier  in 
old  writers.]  1.  That  which  fortifies  and 
defends  from  assault;  that  which  secures 
safety;  a  bulwark;  a  defence.— 2.  In  fort,  an 
elevation  or  mound  of  earth  round  a  place, 
capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and  on 
which  the  parapet  is  raised.  The  rampart 
is  built  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch, 
though  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  slope  is 
usually  constructed  of  masonry. 

The  term  rampart,  though  strictly  meaning  the 
mound  on  which  the  parapet  stands,  generally  in- 
cludes the  parapet  itself.  Brande  &  Cox. 

— Rampart  gun,  a  large  piece  of  artillery 

fitted  for  use  on  a  rampart  and  not  for  field 

purposes. 
Rampart  (ram'part),  v.t.    To  fortify  with 

ramparts. 

Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells. 
Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks.  Coleridge. 

Rampee,  Ramped  (ram'pe,  rampd),  pp.  In 
her.  same  as  Rompu. 

Ramphastidae(ram-fas'ti-de),  n.pl.  A  family 
of  scansorial  birds,  comprising  the  typical 
genus  Ramphastos,  or  true  toucans,  and  the 
genus  Pteroglossus  or  Arac,aris.  See  RAM- 
PHASTOS, AKAfARI. 

Ramphastos(ram-fas'tos),?i.  [Gr.rhamphos, 


Ramphast 


a  crooked  beak.  ]  The  true  toucans,  a  genus 
of  scansorial  birds,  and  type  of  the  family 
Ramphastidaj.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  enormous  beak,  in  some  species  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  whole  body.  The 
birds  do  not  appear  to  be  incommoded  by 
the  apparently  unwieldy  size  of  the  power- 
ful beak,  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  very 
expert.  It  is  cellular  in  structure,  and  much 
lighter  than  would  be  supposed.  Their 
plumage  is  brilliant,  the  ground  colour  be- 
ing usually  black,  while  the  throat,  breast, 
and  rump  is  often  adorned  with  white,  yel- 
low, and  red.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
America,  living  chiefly  in  small  companies 
in  the  deep  forests,  and  are  omnivorous,  but 
delight  especially  in  eggs  and  young  birds. 

Ramphorhynchus  (ram-fo-ring'kus),  n.  [Gr. 
rliamphos,  crooked,  and  rhynchos,  a  snout.] 
A  genus  of  extinct  reptiles  placed  by  palaeon- 
tologists in  the  order  Pterosauria,  along 
with  the  pterodactyls,  &c.  These  reptiles 
possessed  teeth,  the  front  portion  of  each 
jaw  being  edentulous.  The  fossil  remains  of 
Ramphorhynchus  occur  in  mesozoic  rocks 
only,  from  the  lower  lias  to  the  middle  chalk 
inclusive. 

Rampier  t  (ram'per),  n.    A  rampart.    Pope. 

Rampion  (ram'pi-on),  n.  [A  nasalized  form 
from  L.  rapum,  a  turnip,  rape,  through 
some  Romance  form,  but  its  pedigree  is  not 
clear;  comp.  however,  Fr.  raiponce,  It.  ram- 
ponzolo.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Campanula 
(C.  Rapuncidus),  nat.  order  Canipanulacece, 
or  bellworts,  indigenous  to  Britain,  as  well 
as  to  various  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Its  root  may  be  eaten  in  a  raw 
state  like  radish,  and  is  by  some  esteemed 
for  its  pleasant  nutty  flavour.  Both  leaves 


and  root  may  also  be  cut  into  winter  salads. 
Round-headed  rampion  (Phyteutna  orbicu- 
lare)  and  spiked  rampion  (P.  spicatum)  are 
also  British  plants,  the  roots  and  young 
shoots  of  which  are  occasionally  used  as  an 
article  of  food.  See  PHYTEUMA. 
Rampiret  (ram'pir),  n.  [An  older  and,  as 
wanting  the  t,  more  correct  form  of  ram- 
part. See  RAMPART.]  A  rampart. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast. 

Dryden. 

Rampiret  (ram'pir),  v.t.  To  fortify  with 
ramparts.  'Our  rampired  gates.'  Shak, 

Remember  how  nature  hath  as  it  were  rampired 
up  the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  &c.  Sir  H.  Sidney, 

Ramplor  (rampier),  n.  [Connected  with 
ramp  or  ramble.]  A  gay,  roving,  or  unset- 
tled fellow.  [Scotch.] 

He's  a  mischievous  clever  ramplor,  and  never  de- 
vals  with  cracking  1m  jokes  on  me.  Gait. 

Ramplor,  Rampier  (rampier),  a.  Roving; 
unsettled.  Gait.  [Scotch.  ] 

Ramrod  (ram'rod),  n.  A  rod  for  ramming 
down  the  charge  of  a  gun,  pistol,  or  other 
firearm;  a  rammer. 

Ram-sagul  (ram'sa-gul),  n.  An  Indian  va- 
riety of  goat,  remarkable  for  being  destitute 
of  a  beard,  and  for  the  large  dewlap  which 
decorates  the  throat  of  the  male.  Its  ears 
are  very  short,  and  its  hair  is  white,  mingled 
with  reddish-brown. 

Ramshackle  (ram'shak-1),  a.  Loose;  dis- 
jointed; in  a  crazy  state.  'A  squeezed  house 
with  a  ramshackle  bowed  front.'  Dickens. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Then  there  were  the  ramshackle  diligences  rat- 
tling in  from  Trouviile.  Fraser's  Mag. 

Ramshackle  (ram'shak-1),  n.  A  thought- 
less fellow.  [Scotch.] 

Gin  yon  chield  had  shaved  txva  niches  nearer  you, 
your  head,  my  man,  would  have  lookit  very  like  a 
bluidy  pancake.  This  will  learn  ye  again,  ye  young 


ramshackle. 


Lockhart. 


Ramshackle  (ram'shak-1),  v.t.  To  search; 
to  rummage;  to  ransack.  Halliwell.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Ram's-horn(ramz'horn),  n.  1.  A  popular 
name  for  the  fossil  shells  properly  called 
Ammonites.  —2.  In  fort,  a  semicircular  work 
in  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  and  sweep- 
ing the  ditch,  being  itself  commanded  by  the 
main  work. 

Ramskin  (ram'skin),  n.  [Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  ramekin.]  A  species  of  cake 
made  of  dough  and  grated  cheese.  Called 
also  Sefton  Cake,  because  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  Croxteth  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Sefton. 

Ramsons  (ram'zonz),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrainsa, 
hramse,  ramsons;  G.  rams,  ra-ttisel,  ramsen, 
Sw.  rams,  ramsons.  Ramsons  is  a  double 
plural  from  Anglo-Saxon,  pi.  hramsan,  with 
s  added.]  Alliutn  ursinum,  a  species  of 
garlic  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
and  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens,  though 
its  use  is  now  superseded  by  Allium  sati- 
vum,  which  is  the  garlic  now  in  cultivation. 
[The  singular  ramson  is  also  used,  as  also 
the  plural  ramsies.] 

Ram-Stain  (ram'stam),  a.  [From  ram,  to 
push,  to  thrust,  and  stam,  root  of  stamp, 
stumble.]  Forward ;  thoughtless.  '  The 
hairum-scairum,  ram-stam  boys. '  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Ram-stam  (ram'stam),  adv.  Precipitately; 
headlong.  [Scotch.] 

The  least  we'll  get,  if  we  gang  ram-stam  in  upon 
them,  will  be  a  broken  head,  to  learn  us  better  hav- 
ings. Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ram-stam  (ram'stam),  n.  A  giddy,  forward 
person.  [Scotch.] 

Watty  is  a  lad  of  a  methodical  nature,  and  no  a 
hurly-burly  ram-seam  like  yon  ftea-lugtnt  thing, Jamie. 

Gait. 

Ramtil  (ram'til),  n.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
seed  of  a  species  of  Guizotia  (G.  oleifera), 
nat.  order  Composite,  sub-order  Helian these, 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  from 
which  an  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  used 
both  in  dressing  food  and  as  a  lamp  oil. 
The  name  Ramtilla  has  been  sometimes 
given  to  the  genus  Guizotia. 

Ramtilla  (ram-til'la),  n.    See  RAMTIL. 

Raniuli  (ram'u-li),  n.  pi.  [L.  ramulus,  a 
little  branch,  from  ramus,  a  branch,]  In 
bot.  twigs  or  small  branches.  Lindley. 

Ramulose,  Ramulous  (ram'u-los,  ram'u- 
lus),  a.  In  bot.  having  many  small  branches. 

Ramus  (ra'mus),  n.  [L.,  a  branch  of  a  tree.] 
1.  In  anat.  a  branch  of  an  artery,  vein,  or 
nerve.— 2.  The  male  organ.  Dunglixon. 

Ramuscule  (ra-mus'kul),  n.  [Dim.  of  L. 
ramux,  a  branch.]  In  anat.  a  division  of  a 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing-,      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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.    .        , 

ISrV  raplM.]  Open  robbery  and  raptee;  rto- 
A  «enus  of 


hllanT«rt«i»t«».nca 

socles  of  trap,  as  dtottB«utahed  from  the 

toads  (genus  BufoX    Se«F»oO.      ...... 

».«.u£  iti-nalclX  "-P*-     In  W.  Lindley  s 
TS£  ",r  hU  pro£«d  alliance  of  hyyofflr- 
u  iwlyMtaloaifinillle.  having  Indenn- 

^"uSenTand  a  mlimt.  embryo  IncloKd 

In  a  Urn  quantity  of  albumen. 
KaaanJu  (ra'nan  ItX  n.    [L.  rana.  a  frog  ] 
let  of  the  Jews  who  honoored  f  rogi  be- 

oauM  they  were  one  of  the  Instruments  In 
lacalnc  Pharaoh. 

Ranoe  (ran.).  n.    (Scotch.)    1.  A  ahore  or 
Jopactlnf  as  a  itrut  for  the  .upport  of  any- 

thing -1  A  bar  between  the  leg.  of  a  chair. 
Ranee   (ransX    «.<•    To    shore    or    prop 

[Scotch.  ] 
Ranee  t  Rauncet  (ran§,  rani).  n.    An  un- 

known hard  mineral:  supposed  to  be  lome 

K>rt  of  marble.    Si/lvestfr;  (Juarta. 
Rancescent  (ran-se«'entX  o.  [L.  rancescens. 

ranateentu,  ppr  of  rancetco,  Incept  from 

ranwo.  to  be  rank.    See  RANCm)    Becom- 

ing rancid  or  tour. 
Ranch  I   (ranshX   »  <•     (Corrupted    from 

tertnctt.]    To  tear;  to  wrench:  to  sprain:  to 

Injure  by  riolent  straining  or  contortion. 

Aninst  •  Mump  his  tusk  the  monster  griodv 
And  niitrA'rf  his  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 
rdr*. 


. 

Ranch,  Ranche  (ranch),  n.  (See  RANCUO.  ) 
A  ranchu:  a  farm.  In  many  inch  placei 
refrethmenta  are  to  be  procured  for  man 
aii'l  hone  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper 
IIIIK  [Western  fnited  State*  ) 

Eanchero  (ran-cher'6),  n.  [Sp  1  In  Mexico, 
a  herdsman;  a  peasant  employed  on  a 
rancho. 

Rancho  (ran'ch6),  n.  [Sp  ,  a  mew,  a  act  of 
person*  who  eat  and  drink  together,  a  mess- 
room  )  In  Mexico,  a  rude  hut  where  herds- 
men and  farm-labourers  live  or  only  lodge; 
hence,  a  farming  establishment  for  rearing 
cattle  and  horses.  It  Is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  hacienda,  which  Is  a  cultivated  farm 
or  plantation  See  RANCH,  n. 

Rancid  (ran'sld).  a.  [L.  rancidtu,  from  ron- 
tea.  to  he  rank  (whence  also  rancour).] 
Having  a  rank  smell:  strong  scented;  sour; 
musty,  as.  rancid  oil. 

The  oil  with  which  nine*  Abound  often  turns  ran- 
etJ.  «n.i  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach.  .uxl  affects  the 
very  sweat  with  a  raitftj  smell.  ArbiiUlHft. 

Randdlty  (ran-sld'l-ti).  n.  The  quality  of 
being  rancid;  a  strong  sour  scent,  as  of  old 
oil 

The  raitrirfi/r  of  oils  may  be  anibitfous  to  the  oxi- 

Or 

(ran'nidliXn.ft    With  a  rancid  un- 

pleasant odour;  mustlly. 
Rancidness  (ran'sid-nes),  n.  The  quality  .  'f 

MM  rancid;  rancidity. 
Ranck'  irankX  adr    [See  RANK.)    Fiercely. 

Spinier. 
Rancor  (ranglierX  n.    American  spelling  of 

Asneottr. 
Rancorous  (rang'ker-iis),  a.     Full  of  ran- 

cour ;  deeply  malignant  :  Implacably  spite- 

ful or  malicious;  Intensely  virulent 

So  aaaed  bis  eyes  with  rage  and  ranc'roMs  ire. 
Sffttitr. 

Be  woofcl,  after  having  been  the  most  tmmfrtiu 
uxl  Mprtodoled  of  WhVv  become,  at  no  distant 
HIM,  UM  most  ittjtrtrwu  and  uaptuduled  of  Tories 


Rancidly 
pleasant 


. 

ST«.  Malignant,  malicious,  bitter,  spiteful, 
malevolent,  virulent 

Rancoroualy  (  rangTter-us-ll  X  od».  In  a 
rancorous  manner;  with  deep  malignity  or 
spiteful  malice 

Rancour  (ranglter),  H.  [L  rancor,  an  ill 
smell,  rancour,  from  raiuwo.  to  be  rank  or 
rancid  (whence  rancid)  ]  1.  The  deepest 
maugnlty.  enmity,  or  spite;  deep-seated  and 
Implacable  Bailee;  Inveterate  enmity. 

U  !»••»*••  t>*  r«<u*W  Of  a 


• 


II  Virulence,  poison;  bitterness. 

Far  B«K)S»>  kssna  .  .  .  Duncan  have  I  murder'il  ; 
Put  rax*-**'/  !•  the  vessel  c/my  peace 


OsJy  for  them 

STS    Malice,   malignity,    gall,    bitterness, 
•pit*.  hale,  hatred,  malevoWe.  Ill-will 


They  came  wilh  chopping  knives 
To  cut  me  law  rand,,  and  slrfoms.  and»  powder 

i  in  ihormakina  (a)  a  thin  inner  shoe-sole, 
a.  of  corirs.m»L.»d..  (<>>  One  of  the  slips 
beneath  the  heel  of  a  sole  to  bring  the 
rimiiding-surface  to  a  level  ready  to  receive 
the  lifts  of  the  heel  E  11.  Kmgkt. 

Rand  t  (rand),  «.t.  [  A  form  of  rant.  ]  To 
«orm ;  to  rant.  -Raved,  and  randed  and 
railed  '  Webtter. 

Randan  (ran'dan),  n.  [In  meanings  2  and  3 
probably  a  form  of  random,  Fr.  randan,  an 
impetuous  course.  See  RANDOM.]  1.  The 
finest  part  of  the  bran  of  wheat;  the  pro- 
duct of  the  second  silting  of  meal. —2.  A  boat 
Impelled  by  three  rowers,  using  four  oars, 
the  midship  rower  having  two  sculls,  the 
bowman  and  strokesmau  one  oar  each.— 
3  [Slang]  A  drinking  fit;  a  spree:  used 
only  In  the  phrase  on  the  randan,  on  the 
spree,  engaged  in  tippling 

Randanlte  (ran'dan-it),  n.  [From  Randan, 
1'uy  dc  Dome,  France,  where  it  is  found.  ] 
A  form  of  gelatinous  soluble  silica,  in  nne, 
earthy  compact  masses.  It  consists  of  the 
casts  of  fossil  radiolarians,  erroneously 
named  Infusoria. 

Randla  (ran'di-a),  n.  (After  Isaac  Rand,  an 
eighteenth  century  London  botanist]  A 
large  genus  of  erect  or  climbing,  sometimes 
spiny  trees  and  shrubs,  nat.  order  Rubia- 
ce«e,  with  opposite  entire,  often  leathery 
leaves,  and  white  or  yellow,  usually  axillary, 
often  large  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  both  worlds,  especially  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  powdered  fruit  of  R.  dtune- 
farum  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  an  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  ls  also  used  medi- 
cinally. 

Randle-tree  (ran'dl-tre),  n.    See  RANTLK 

TRUE. 

Random  (ran'dumX  n.  [O  E.  rondon,  roii- 
dun,  ranaown,  etc.;  O.Fr.  a  randan,  at  ran- 
dom, randan,  an  impetuous  course  or  efflux, 
vivacity,  violence;  randone r,  randir,  to  run 
rapidly.  Diez  suggests  as  the  origin  U. 
rand,  border,  edge,  brim,  so  that  the  word 
would  originally  have  referred  to  the  vio- 
lence of  a  stream  flowing  full  to  the  brim.  ] 
l.t  Violence;  energy;  force. 

Coragiously  the  two  kings  newly  fought  with  great 
ntWtrwt  and  force.  //.(.'.' 

2.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direc- 
tion; want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method; 
hazard;  chance:  used  only  in  the  phrase,  at 
random,  that  is,  in  a  hap  hazard,  aimless,  or 
fortuitous  manner.     •  Like  orient  pearls  at 
random  strung.'    Sir  W.  Janet. 

O.  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent. 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant.  Sir  U'.  Stott. 

3.  Distance  traversed  by  a  missile ;  range ; 
reach. 

The  anvle  which  the  missive  is  to  mount  by.  if  we 
will  have  it  go  to  its  furthest  random,  must  be  the 
half  of  a  right  one.  Sir  K.  Digly. 

4.  In  mining,  the  distance  from  a  deter- 
mined horizon ;  the  depth  below  a  given 
plane.    Goodrich. 

Random  (ran'dum),  a.  Done  at  hazard  or 
without  settled  aim  or  purpose;  left  to 
chance;  not  guided  by  calculation;  chance; 
fortuitous ;  casual ;  as,  a  random  blow  ;  a 
randcmgue&s.  'Apairof  random  travellers.' 
Wordsicorth-  '  Some  random  truths  he  can 
impart.'  Word*\oorth.— Random  courses,  in 
tuatonry  and  pavintj,  courses  of  stones  of 
unequal  thickness.  —  Random  tooling,  form- 
Ing  the  face  of  a  stone  to  a  nearly  smooth 
surface  by  hewing  it  over  with  a  broad 
pointed  chisel,  which  produces  a  series  of 
minute  waves  at  right  angles  to  its  path.  It 
iscalleddrom'mr  in  Scotland. — Ranaoinnhot, 
a  shot  not  directed  to  a  point ;  also  a  shot 
with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  elevated  atwve 
the  horizontal  line. 

Randon  I  (ran'dom),  n.    Random.    Spenter. 

Randont  (ran'don),  r.i.  [Fr.  randonrr,  to 
inn  rapidly.  See  RANDOM.)  To  stray  In  a 
wild  manner  or  at  random.  'Shall  leave 
them  free  to  rantfon  of  their  will.'  Sack- 
rriUe. 

Randy,  Handle  (ran'di),  n.  [From  rand, 
to  rant,  to  storm.]  1.  A  sturdy  beggar  or 
vagrant;  called  also  a  Randu-beggar ;  one 
who  exacts  alms  by  threatenlngs  and  abusive 
language. —2.  A  si-old:  appropriated  to  a 
female,  and  often  applied  to  an  indelicate, 
nunping  maiden.  [Scotch.] 

Randy,  Randle  ( ran'di ).  a.    Disorderly; 


riotous.     '  A  merry  core  o'  r  audit,  gangrel 

bodies.'    Buna.    [Scotch.] 
Rane.t  Ranedeert  (ran,  ran'der).    Same  as 

KKIMIEER. 
Ranforce  (ran'f6ra),  n.    Same  as  Jtein/orcr 


Rang  (rang),  pret.  of  ring.  'The  bridle 
bells  rang  merrily.'  Tennyson. 

All  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  to  that  the 
earth  rang  again.  I  Sam.  Iv.  5. 

Rangant  (rang/gant),  o.    See  FCRIOSANT. 

Range  (ranj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ranged ;  ppr. 
ranging.  [From  Fr.  ranger,  to  range,  rang, 
O.  Fr.  reng,  a  rank ;  from  the  German.  See 
RANK.]  1.  To  set  in  a  row  or  in  rows;  to 
place  in  a  regular  line,  lines,  or  ranks ;  to 
dispose  in  the  proper  order;  to  rank ;  as,  to 
range  troops  In  a  body;  to  range  men  or 
ships  In  the  order  of  battle. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  rangt  myself  • 
side  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  corresponding 
society.  Bnrkt. 

2.  To  dispose  in  proper  classes,  orders,  or 
divisions;  to  arrange  in  a  systematic,  me- 
thodical, or  regular  manner :  to  classify:  to 
class;  as,  to  range  plants  and  animals  In 
genera  and  species;  to  range  the  pigeons 
with  the  gallinaceous  birds. 

Men,  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  In  tl'mi. 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to 
agree,  rangt  them  into  sorts  for  the  convenience  of 
comprehensive  signs.  Lfete. 

A  certain  order  and  form,  in  which  we  have  long 
accustomed  ourselves  to  range  our  ideas,  may  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  in  itself. 

3.  To  rove  through  or  over;  to  pass  over. 
•  Did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out'  Shale. 
'To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park.' 
Tennyson. 

Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch  and  force  the  brake. 

I  To  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parallel  ti> 
or  near;  as,  to  range  the  coast,  that  is,  to  sail 
along  the  coast— 5.  To  sift;  to  pass  through 
a  range  or  bolting  sieve.  Holland.  [Obso- 
lete or  local.  ] 

Range  (ranj). »  i.  1.  To  be  placed  in  order ; 
to  be  ranked  ;  to  admit  of  classification  or 
arrangement ;  to  rank. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  SMak. 

This  was  cast  upon  the  board, 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Pallas.  Tennyten. 

2.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction ;  to  corre- 
spond in  direction ;  to  He  alongside  of ;  as, 
the  front  of  the  house  ranges  with  the  line 
of  the  street. 

Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to  show 
Which  way  thy  forests  rangt.  DrfjU*. 

3.  To  rove  at  large ;  to  wander  without  re- 
straint or  direction.     '  A  roaring  lion  and 
ranying  bear.'    Prov.  \\viii  15. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  rangt  about       SMat. 

4  To  sail  or  pass  near  or  in  the  direction  of; 
as.  to  range  along  the  coast  — 6.  To  paw 
from  one  point  to  another ;  as,  the  price  of 
illicit  ranges  between  50«.  and  80».  — 6.  In 
gun.  to  have  range  or  horizontal  direction : 
said  of  shot  or  shell,  and  sometimes  of  the 
nrearni.— SYN.  To  rove,  roam,  ramble,  wan- 
der, stroll. 

Range  (ranj),  n.  [In  part  from  Fr.  ranger. 
range,  tier,  in  part  directly  from  the  verb  I 
1.  A  series  of  things  in  a  line;  a  row:  a  rank : 
as,  a  range  of  buildings.  '  So  many  range* 
of  colours,  which  were  parallel  and  con' 
ous.'  Newton.  •  A  full  view  of  a  huge  range 
of  mountains.'  Addison.  —  2.  A  class;  an 
order. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  im- 
material intelligences.  Str  M.  Halt. 

3.  A  wandering  or  roving;  excursion. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over.    5«rf*. 

4.  Space  or  room  for  excursion ;  compass 
or  extent  of  excursion;  space  taken  in  b> 
anything  extended  or  ranked  In  order ;  dis- 
cursive power;  command;  scope;  as,  th 
range  of  Newton's  thought     '  Far  as  crea- 
tion's ample  range  extends.'    Popt. 

The  range  and  compass  of  Hammond's  knowledge 
filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  am.  Bf.  Ft 

A  man  has  not  enough  rangt  of  thought.   Additf*. 

b.  In  music,  the  whole  ascending  or  descend- 
ing series  of  sounds  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  a  voice  or  instrument ;  compass ; 
register.     '  A  lyre  of  widest  range.'   T 
ton.  —  «.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  round  : 
rung.    '  The  first  range  of  that  ladder  « 
should  serve  to  mount  over  all  their  cus- 
toms.'    Clarendon. —  T.  Same  as  Kitchen- 


f.  far.  fat.  fall;       roe,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      n6t«,  not,  move;       tQbe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  almne;      y,  Sc,  f«lf. 
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range.  —  S.  A  bolting-sieve  to  sift  meal.— 

9.  In  gun.  (a)  the  horizontal  distance  to 
which  a  shot  or  other  projectile  is  carried ; 
sometimes  applied  to  the  path  of  a  bullet 
or  bomb,  or  the  line  it  describes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  point  where  it 
lodges.     When  a  cannon  lies  horizontally 
it  is  called  the  right  level  or  point-blank 
range ;  when  the  muzzle  is  elevated  to  45 
degrees  it  is  called  the  utmost  range.    To 
this  may  be  added  the  ricochet,  the  skip- 
ping or  bounding  shot,  with  the  piece  ele- 
vated from  3  to  6  degrees,  (b)  A  place  where 
gun  or  rifle  practice  is  carried  on. — To  find 
or  get  the  range  of  an  object,  to  ascertain 
the  angle  at  which  to  elevate  the  firearm  so 
as  to  hit  an  object. 

Again  the  enemy  have  got  the  range  of  our  camp, 
and"  our  tents  are  to  be  once  more  removed  and 
pitched  further  back.  /^.  H.  Russell. 

10.  Miu£.(a)acertain  quantity  of  cable  drawn 
in  upon  the  deck,  equal  in  length  to  the 
depth  of  water,  in  order  that  the  anchor, 
when  let  go,  may  reach  the  bottom  without 
being  checked,     (b)  A  name  given  to  a 
large   cleat  with  two  arms  or    branches, 
bolted  in  the  waist  of  ships  to  belay  the 
tacks  and  sheets  to.— 11.  The  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  a  plant  or  animal  is  naturally 
spread.     The  ranae  in  time  of  a  species  or 
group  is  its  distribution  through  successive 
fossiliferons  beds  of  the  earth's  crust— 12.  A 
row  of  townships  lying  between  two  conse- 
cutive meridian  lines  which  are  six  miles 
apart,  and  numbered  in  order  east  and  west 
from  the  '  principal  meridian'  of  each  great 
survey,  the  townships  in  the  range  being 
numbered  north  and  south  from  the  *  base 
line,'  which  runs  east  and  west ;  as,  town- 
ship No.  6,  N.,  range  7,  W.,  from  the  fifth 
principal    meridian.      Goodrich.      [United 
States.] 

Range  (ran-zha),  a.  [tfr.]  In  her.  arranged 
in  order. 

Rangementt  (ranj'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
ranging;  arrangement.  '  Lodgement,  range- 
merit,  and  adjustment  of  our  other  ideas.' 
Waterland. 

Ranger  (ranj'er),  n.  1.  One  who  ranges,  or 
roams,  or  roves  about.  'The  rangers  of  the 
western  world.'  Cowper. — 2.  One  that  roves 
for  plunder;  a  robber.  [Rare.]— 3.  A  dog  that 
beats  the  ground. — 4.  In  England,  formerly 
a  sworn  officer  of  a  forest,  appointed  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  whose  business  was  to 
walk  through  the  forest,  watch  the  deer, 
prevent  trespasses,  &c. ;  but  now  merely  a 
government  official  connected  with  a  royal 
forest  or  park. — 5.  The  keeper  of  or  an  offi- 
cial superintending  a  public  park. — 6.  A 
name  given  formerly  to  mounted  troops 
armed  with  short  muskets,  who  ranged  the 
country,  and  often  fought  on  foot.  The  name 
of  'Cunnaught  Rangers'  is  given  to  the  88th 
Regiment  of  foot  in  the  British  army. — 7.  t  A 
sieve.  Holland. 

Rangership  (ranj'er-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
ranger  or  keeper  of  a  forest  or  park.  Todd. 

Rangle  t  (rang'gl),  v.i.  [Freq.  and  dim.  from 
range.]  To  range  aud  move  about.  Sir  J. 
Harrington. 

Raniceps  (ran'i-seps),  n.  [L.  rana,  a  frog, 
caput,  the  head.]  A  genus  of  extinct  am- 
phibians belonging  to  the  order  Labyrin- 
thodontia.  The  species  are  found  as  fossils 
in  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Ranidse  (ran'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  rana,  a  frog,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]  The  family  of  amphi- 
bian vertebrates  having  as  the  type  the  frog. 

Ranine  (ra'nin),  a.  Relating  to  a  frog  or  to 
frogs.— Canine  artery,  in  anat.  that  portion 
of  the  lingual  artery  which  runs  in  a  ser- 
pentine direction  along  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  to  its  tip.  The  ranine  vein  follows 
the  same  course  as  the  artery. 

Rank  (rangk),  n.  [O.E.  ranc,  renk,  from 
J-'r.  rang,  O.Fr.  reng,  renc,  a  rank,  row, 
range  (whence  also  range),  from  O.  H.  G. 
lu'itig,hrinc,a,Tii\g,& circle.  (See RING.)  The 
original  meaning  was  therefore  a  circle,  then 
a  number  of  individuals  in  a  circle,  then 
any  row  of  individuals.  ]  1.  A  row ;  a  line ; 
a  range ;  an  order ;  a  tier.  '  The  rank  of 
osiers  by  the  murmuring  stream.'  Shak. 

Many  a  mountain  high. 
Rising  in  loftier  ranks,  and  loftier  still.    Byron. 

2.  Milit.  a  line  of  soldiers ;  a  line  of  men 
standing  abreast  or  side  by  side:  often  used 
along  with  file,  which  is  a  line  running  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  a  company,  battalion, 
or  regiment,  the  term  rank  and  file  compris- 
ing the  whole  body  of  common  soldiers,  in- 
cluding also  corporals  and  bombardiers.  In 
a  wider  sense  it  also  includes  sergeants, 


except  those  on  the  non  -  commissioned 
staff. 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war. 
Shak. 

Hence  in  pi.  the  order  of  common  soldiers; 
as,  to  reduce  an  officer  to  the  ranks. — 3.  An 
aggregate  of  individuals  together;  a  social 
class;  a  class;  a  series;  an  order;  a  division. 

All  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  being  equally  con- 
cerned in  public  blessings,  equally  join  in  spreading 
the  infection.  Atterbury. 

4.  Degree  of  dignity  .eminence,  or  excellence; 
position  in  civil,  military,  or  social  life;  com- 
parative station;  relative  place;  as,  a  writer 
of  the  first  rank;  a  lawyer  of  high  rank. 
Specifically,  degree  or  grade  in  the  military 
or  naval  service;  as,  the  rank  of  captain, 
colonel,  or  general;  the  rank  of  vice-admiral. 

These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank.    Addison. 

5.  High  social  position ;  elevated  station  in 
life ;  distinction ;  high  degree ;  eminence ; 
as,  a  man  of  rank.— 6.  A  row  of  organ-pipes 
belonging  to  one  stop.     A  stop  is  said  to  be 
of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  ranks  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  rows  of  pipes 
under  the  control  of  its  one  register. — To 
fill  the  ranks,  to  supply  the  whole  number, 
or  a  competent  number.— To  take  rank  of, 
to  enjoy  precedence  over,  or  to  have  the 
right  of  taking  a  higher  place.     In  Great 
Britain  the  sovereign's  sons  take  rank  of  all 
the  other  nobles. 

Rank  (rangk),  v.t.  1.  To  place  abreast  in  a 
rank  or  line.  'Horse  and  chariots  rank'd 
in  loose  array,'  Milton.  —  2.  To  place  in  a 
particular  class,  order,  or  division;  to  class 
or  classify;  to  range. 


Heresy  is  * 


nked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft. 
Dr.  H.  More. 


How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's  page! 

Thou  more  than  soldier  and  just  less  than  sage. 

Moore. 

3.  To  dispose  methodically;  to  place  in  suit- 
able order. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank  your 

tribes  I  Milton. 

Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special 

heads,  renders  the  nature  or  uses  of  a  thing  more 

easy  to  be  found,  when  we  see  in  what  rank  of  beings 

it  lies.  Waffs. 

Rank  (rangk),  v.i.  1.  To  be  ranged;  to  be  set 
or  disposed,  as  in  a  particular  class,  order, 
or  division. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest.     Shak. 

2.  To  be  placed  in  a  rank  or  ranks ;  to  be 
arranged  in  a  row. 

Your  cattle  too, — Allah  made  them ;  serviceable 
dumb  creatures;  .  .  .  they  come  ranking  home  at 
evening  time.  Carlyle. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  rank ;  to  occupy  a  cer- 
tain position  as  compared  with  others ;  to 
be  esteemed  as  equal,  or  deserving  equal 
consideration;  as,  he  ranks  with  a  major; 
he  ranks  with  the  first  class  of  poets. 

He  still  outstrip!  me  in  the  race; 

It  was  but  unity  of  place 

That  made  me  dream  I  rank'd  with  him.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  put  in  a  claim  against  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt  person;  as,  he  ranked  upon  the 
estate. 

Rank  (rangk),  a.  [A.  Sax.  ranc,  fruitful, 
rank,  proud;  cog.  Icel.  rakkr,  straight,  slen- 
der, upright,  bold;  Dan.  ran*,  upright,  erect; 
D.  rank,  slender,  graceful ;  Prov.  G.  rank, 
slender,  upright — all  nasalized  forms  from 
same  root  as  rack,  right]  1.  Luxuriant  in 
growth;  high-growing;  exuberant;  of  strong 
or  vigorous  growth;  as,  rank  grass;  rank 
weeds. 

Seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank 
and  good.  Gen.  xli.  5. 

2.  Causing  vigorous  growth;  producing  luxu- 
riantly; very  rich  and  fertile. 

Where  land  is  rank,  'tis  not  good,  to  sow  wheat 
after  a  fallow.  Mortimer. 

3.  Strong-scented;  rancid;  musty;  as,  oil  of 
a  rank  smell.     '  J?anfr- smelling  rue.'    Spen- 
ser.    'The  rank  smell  of  weeds.'    Shak. — 

4.  Strong  to  the  taste;  high-tasted. 

Divers  sea  fowls  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which 
they  feed.  Boyle. 

5.  Inflamed  with  venereal  appetite. 

The  ewes,  being 
rams. 

6.  Raised  to  a  high  degree ;  excessive ;  vio- 
lent; rampant;  sheer;  utter;  as,  rank  non- 
sense.    'I  do  forgive  thy  rankest  fault.' 
Shak. 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul. 
Addison. 

This  Epiphanius  cries  out  upon  as  rank  idolatry, 
and  the  device  of  the  devil.  Stillingflect. 

7.  Gross;  coarse;  foul;  disgusting. 

My  wife's  a  hobby-horse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench.  Shak. 


k,  in  the  end,  turned  to  the 
Shak. 


8.  Excessive ;  exceeding  the  actual  value ; 
as,  a  rank  modus  in  law.— 9.  Projecting  so 
as  to  cut  deeply ;  as,  to  set  the  iron  of  a 
plane  rank,  that  is,  to  set  it  so  as  to  take  off 
a  thick  shaving.  Moxon. 
Rankt  (rangk),  adv.  Strongly;  fiercely. 

Say  who  is  he  shews  so  great  worthiness. 
That  rides  so  rank,  andbends  his  lance  so  fell? 
Fairfax. 

Ranker  (rangk'er),  n.  One  who  ranks  or 
disposes  in  ranks;  one  who  arranges. 

Ranking,  (rangk'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
ranks. — Ranking  and  sale,  in  Scots  law,  the 
process  whereby  the  heritable  property  of 
an  insolvent  person  is  judicially  sold  and 
the  price  divided  amongst  his  creditors  ar- 
cording  to  their  several  rights  and  prefer- 
ences. This  is  the  most  complex  and  com- 
prehensive process  known  in  the  law  of 
Scotland,  but  now  practically  obsolete. 

Rankle  (rang'kl),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  rankled ; 
ppr.  rankling.  [Afreq.  from  rank,  luxuriant, 
but  the  meaning  may  have  been  influenced 
by  rancour.]  1.  To  grow  more  rank  or  strong; 
to  be  inflamed;  to  fester,  as  a  sore  or  wound. 
'A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.' 
Rowe. 

This  would  have  left  a  rankling  wound  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Burke. 

2.  Fig.  to  be  inflamed,  bitter,  or  malignant; 
as,  rankling  malice;  rankling  envy. — 3.  To 
produce  an  inflamed,  irritated,  or  painful 
sensation;  as,  the  poisoned  arrow  rankles  in 
the  wound. 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death.  Shak. 

Rankle  (rang'kl),  v.t.    To  make  sore;  to 

irritate;  to  inflame.     Hume. 
Rankly  (rangk'li),  adv.     In  a  rank  manner : 

(a)  with   vigorous   growth;    as,   grass  or 

weeds  grow  rankly.     (b)  Raircidly;    with 

strong  scent. 

The  smoking  of  incense  or  perfumes,  and  the  like, 
smells  rankly  enough  in  all  conscience  of  idolatry. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

(c)  Coarsely ;  grossly. 

The  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is,  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death, 
Rankly  abused.  Shak. 

Rankness  ( rangk  'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  rank;  as,  (a)  vigorous 
growth ;  luxuriance ;  exuberance ;  as,  the 
ranknessot  vegetation.  Specifically,  a  con- 
dition often  assumed  by  fruit-trees  in  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  inconsequence  of  which 
great  shoots  or  feeders  are  given  out  with 
little  or  no  bearing  wood.  Excessive  rich- 
ness of  soil  and  a  too  copious  supply  of 
manure  are  generally  the  moving  causes. 
(6)  Excess;  superfluity;  great  strength;  ex- 
travagance, (c)  Strength  and  coarseness  iu 
smell  or  taste;  rancidness.  'The  native 
rankness  or  offensiveness  which  some  per- 
sons are  subject  to,  both  in  their  breath  and 
constitution.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Rank-riding  t  (rangk'rid-ing),  a.  Riding 
fiercely  or  furiously;  hard  riding. 

And  on  his  match  as  much  the  western  horseman 

lays, 
As  the  rank-riding  Scots  upon  their  galloways. 

Drayton. 

Rank-scented  (rangk'sent-ed),  a.  Strong- 
scented;  having  a  coarse  powerful  odour. 
'The  mutable,  rank-scented  many. '  Shak. 

Rann  (ran),  n.     A  song.     [Irish.] 

Raunee  (ran-ne^,  n.  [Hind.]  The  wife  of 
a  rajah ;  a  queen  or  princess. 

Rannelt  (ran'el),  n.  A  strumpet;  a  prosti- 
tute. '  Such  a  roynish  rannel,  such  a  dis- 
solute Gillian-flirt.'  G.  Harvey. 

Rannen,  t  pret.  pi.  of  renne,  to  rim. 
Chaucer. 

Ranny  (ran'ni),  n.  [L.  araneus  (mus),  the 
shrew-mouse.]  The  shrew-mouse. 

Ranpike,  Ranpick  (ran'plk,  ran'pik),  n.  A 
tree,  particularly  an  ash-tree,  in  which  a 
ranny,  that  is,  a  shrew-mouse,  has  been 
plugged.  Nares,  however,  explains  it  as  a 
tree  beginning  to  decay  at  top  from  age. 
See  SHREW-ASH. 

Save  Rowland,  leaning  on  a  ranpike  tree, 
Wasted  with  age,  forlorn  with  woe  was  he.  Drayton. 
Or  the  night-crow  sometimes  you  might  see 
Croaking,  to  sit  upon  some  ranfick  tree.   Drayton. 

Kansack(ran'sak),v.£.  [AScand.  word.  Icel." 
rannsaka,  Sw.  ransaka,  to  search,  as  for 
stolen  goods — Icel.  rann  (Goth,  razns),  a 
house,  and  sdkja,  to  seek.]  1.  To  searuh 
thoroughly;  to  enter  and  search  every  place 
or  part.  'To  ransack  every  corner  of  their 
shifting  and  fallacious  hearts.'  South. 

Both  sea  and  land  are  ransacked  foi  the  feast.  Drydtn . 

2.  To  plunder;  to  pillage  completely;  to 


ch,  c/min;      ch,  So.  loc/t;      g,  go;      j,  job;      ft,  tfr.  tow;      ng,  si; 


TH,  «/ieu;  tli,  thin;      w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  — See  KEY. 
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•  Robbed  and  rantmJced 


•tripbyplundrrini;    ' 
by  fcjuriou*  theft'    . 

Their  row  b  wd«  to  rmmjfti  Tror.         ««*. 

If  To  rloUto:    to  ravish;    to  deflower. 
•  RanMctt  chastity.'    Sj»H*r. 
KintlHTlt  (ran'sskX   •.     A   ransacking; 
pillage.    [Rare.] 

Even  jroor  CMkertboote 
Shan  B0>  be  free  from  r-a»i«rt.       7.  frlarr. 

Ransom  (ran'suraV,  n.  [Fr.  raneon,  O.Fr. 
nutuun,  raaiucm,  Ac.,  from  L.  wofmpfiu, 
ndtmpOom*.  a  redeeming  redemption, 
from  rwhwo-w,  back,  and  «mo,  to  buy. 
The  word  U  therefore  ndtmption  in  another 
form.]  1.  Beleaae  from  captivity,  bondage, 
or  the  possession  of  an  enemy  by  payment ; 
•a,  they  were  unable  to  procure  the  raiuam 
of  the  prisoners.  -  Z.  The  money  or  price 
paid  for  the  redemption  of  a  prisoner,  cap- 
tire,  or  slave,  or  for  goods  captured  by  an 
enemy ;  that  which  procures  the  release  of 
a  prisoner  or  captive,  or  of  captured  pro- 
perty, and  restores  the  one  to  liberty  and 
the  other  to  the  original  owner ;  payment 
for  lil*rati"ii  from  restraint,  penalty,  or 
punishment 

Then  he  lhafl  give  for  the  raiw/Kofhis  life  whAtso 
ever  b  laid  upon  mm.  Ex.  xxi.  30. 

By  hi*  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ratiiam 
he  paid  for  his  liberty.  Kkhard  was  hindered  from 
pursuing  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Sir  J.  Davui. 

&  In  law.  a  sum  paid  for  the  pardon  of  some 
great  offence  ami  the  discharge  of  the  of- 
fender, or  a  fine  paid  in  lieu  of  corporal 
punishment— 4.  The  price  paid  or  offering 
given  for  procuring  the  pardon  of  sins  and 
the  redemption  of  the  sinner  from  punish- 
ment 

Even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  bis  life  a  rantom 
tor  many-  Mark  x.  45. 

51  Atonement:  expiation.    'If  hearty  sor- 
row be  a  sufficient   ratitom  for  offence.' 
Skat 
Ransom  (ran '•urn),  r.f.    [See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  redeem  from  captivity,  bondage,  for- 
feit, or  punishment  by  paying  an  equiva- 
lent ;  to  buy  out  of  servitude  or  penalty ; 
to  regain  by  paying  what  is  deemed  an 
equivalent 

I- or  him  was  1  exchanged  and  ransomed.     Skat. 

2.  To  redeem  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
from  the  punishment  to  which  sinners  are 
subjected  by  the  divine  law. 

Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole 

To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  his  eyes 

Who  rffuam  4  us,  and  haler  loo  than  I.    Ttnttytoft. 

5.  To  redeem ;  to  rescue ;  to  deliver. 

I  will  raitiam  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave ; 
1  will  redeem  them  from  death.  Hov  xiii.  14. 

4  t  Tu  hold  at  ransom;  to  demand  or  accept 
a  ransom  for ;  to  exact  payment  on. 

AO  such  lands  as  he  had  rule  of  he  ratiivmttt  them 
so  grievously,  and  would  ux  the  men  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  Rtrners. 

6.  t  To  atone  for.    Shale. 
Ransom-bill  (rnn'sum-hll),  n.    A  war-con- 
tract by  which  It  Is  agreed  to  pay  money 
for  the  ransom  of  property  captured  at  sea 
and  for  its  safe-conduct  into  port.     Such 
a  contract  is  valid  by  the  law  .if  nations. 

HMtl—nr  (ran'sum-i-r).  n.  One  who  ran- 
soms or  redeems 

Ransom-free  (ran 'sum-fre),  o.  Free  from 
ransom;  ransomleu. 

Till  the  fair  slave  be  rendered  to  her  sire. 

And  rm*i*m-/rn  restored  to  his  abode.     llrydtn. 

RaniomlMi  (ran'snm-les).  o.  Free  from 
ransom;  without  the  payment  of  ransom. 

Deliver  him 
Up  to  hb  pleasure  ra»somUii  and  free.     Stutk. 

Bant  (ranU  r.i.  [Closely  allied  to  O.D. 
ranien.  to  til  sMrjajiiil,  O.  ranten.  ranzen, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  move  noisily,  South  O. 
rani,  noisy  mirth ;  comp.  also  Gael,  and  Jr. 
ran,  to  make  a  noise.  ]  1.  To  rave  in  vio- 
lent, high  -sounding,  or  extravagant  language 
without  correspondent  dignity  of  thought ; 
to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  in  words  or  decla- 
mation ;  as.  •  ranting  preacher. 
May.  aa  UWtt  mouth.  I H  r> Mas  wen  as  thou.  Slut. 
1  To  be  Jovial  or  jolly  In  a  noisy  way ;  to 
make  noisy  mirth.  [Scotch.] 

Bant  (runt),  n  1.  High-sounding  language 
without  much  meanlngiirdlgnlty  of  thought- 
boisterous,  empty  declamation;  bombast- 
as,  the  rant  of  fanatics. 

TJh  It  stoical  r.,t.  without  any  foundation  In  the 
•artr.  of  ssan  or  reason  .X  things.  AUrrtury. 

L  The  act  of  frolicking ;  .a  frolic ;  a  bolstcr- 
tCC°mplUlled 
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I  hae  a  good  conscience,  except  it  be  about a  rani 
aiming  the  lasses,  or  a  splore  at  a  fair.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3  An  old  kind  of  country-dance,  and  the 
tune  to  which  the  dance  was  performed. 
[Scotch.] 

Ban-tan  (ran'tan),  n.  Same  as  Ran-dan, 
a  drinking  fit 

Ranter  (rant'er),  n.  1.  One  who  rants;  a 
noisy  talker;  a  boisterous  preacher.  —  2.  A 
name  given  by  way  of  reproach  to  one  of  a 
denomination  of  Christians  which  sprang  up 
In  1845.  They  called  themselves  Seekcn, 
their  members  maintaining  that  they  were 
seeking  for  the  true  church  and  its  ordin- 
ances, and  the  Scriptures,  which  were  lost 
The  name  Ranteri  is  also  vulgarly  applied  to 
the  Primitive  Methodists, who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  in  1810,  although  the 
founders  had  separated  from  the  old  Mr 
t hodist  society  some  years  before,  the  ground 
of  disagreement  being  that  the  new  body 
was  in  favour  of  street  preaching,  camp- 
meetings  for  religious  purposes,  as  also  of 
females  being  permitted  to  preach. — 3.  A 
merry,  roving  fellow.  'Hob  the  Ranter.' 
Scotch  tang.  [Scotch.] 

Ranterlsm  (rant'er-izm),  n.  The  practice 
or  tenets  of  Ranters. 

Rantingly  (rant'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  ranting 
manner;  as,  (o)  with  sounding  empty  speech ; 
bombastically,  (ft)  With  boisterous  jollity ; 
frolicsomely.  Bum*. 

Rantipole  (rant'i-p61),  a.  [From  rant, 
ratify,  and  pate,  pail,  the  head.  ]  Wild ; 
roving;  rakish. 

What!  at  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at 
this  rantipole  rate.  Congreve. 

Rantipole  (rant'i-pol),  n.  A  rude,  romping 
boy  or  girl 

What  strange,  awkward  rantipole  was  thai  I  saw 
thce  speaking  to?  J.  Bailtie. 

Rantipole  (raut'i-pol),  r.t.  To  run  about 
wildly. 

The  elder  was  a  termagant,  imperious  wench  :  she 
used  to  rantifole  about  the  house,  pinch  the  children, 
kick  the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats  and  do^s. 
AroHthnot. 

Rantism  (rant'izm),  n.  [Gr.  rantiswos,  a 
sprinkling,  from  raimJ,  to  sprinkle.  ]  A 
sprinkling;  a  small  number;  a  handful. 
'We, but  a  handful  to  their  heap, a  rantism 
to  their  baptism.'  Bp.  Andrews.  [Rare.] 

Rantism(rant'izm),  n.  Thepracticeorteuets 
of  Ranters.  Johnson. 

Ran  tie -tree,  Randle-tree  (ran'tl-tre, 
ran'dl-tre).  n.  [Scotch.]  [Perhaps  from 
Icel.  ran»,  a  house,  and  tjdlgr,  a  prong,  a 
fork.  ]  1.  The  beam  running  from  back  to 
front  of  the  chimney,  and  from  which  the 
crook  is  suspended.— 2.  A  tree  chosen  with 
two  branches,  which  are  cut  short,  and  left 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  set 
close  to  or  built  into  the  gable  of  a  cottage 
to  support  one  end  of  the  roof-tree. — 3.  Fig. 
A  tall,  rawboned  person. 

If  ever  I  see  that  auld  randlt.tree  of  a  wife  again 
111  gie  her  something  to  buy  tobacco.    Sir  Ir'.  Scott. 

Ran  tree,  Rantry-tree  (ran'tre.  ran'tri- 
trt),  n.  The  mountain -ash.  Also  called 
Rowtn-trcf.  [Scotch.] 

Ranty  (rant'I),  o.    Wild ;  noisy ;  boisterous. 

Ranula  (ran'u-la),  n.  [L.,  from  mint,  a 
frog,  to  which  it  has  been  said  to  bear  some 
resemblance.]  A  small,  soft,  fluctuating, 
and  semi-transparent  humour  which  forms 
under  the  tongue  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  saliva  In  the  duct  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland.  Dunylison. 

Ranunculacese  ( ra-nunTm-la"se-e ),  n.  pi. 
(Ranunculus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  nat. 
order  of  exogenous  polypetalous  plants,  in 
almost  all  coses  herbaceous,  inhabiting  the 
colder  parts  of  the  world,  and  unknown  in 
hot  countries  except  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions. They  have  radical  or  alternate  leaves 
(opposite  in  Clematis),  regular  or  irregular, 
often  large  and  handsome  flowers,  and  fruits 
consisting  of  one-seeded  achenes  or  many- 
seeded  follicles.  There  are  about  thirty 
genera  and  500  species.  They  have  usually 
poisonous  qualities,  as  evinced  by  aconite 
and  hellebore  in  particular,  the  roots  of 
several  species  of  which  are  drastic  purga- 
tives. Some  of  them  are  objects  of  beauty, 
as  the  larkspurs,  ranunculus,  anemone,  and 
M  Hq 

Ranunculaceoui  (ra-nunTtfl-uV'slms),  o 
Ik-longing  to  the  ranunculus  or  its  allied 
genera. 

Ranunculus  (ra-mmTcu-lus),  n.  (L.,  dim. 
of  rano,  a  frog— a  name  first  given  to  the 
aquatic  ranunculus  because  it  floats  in 
marshes,  ditches,  borders  of  rivers,  etc., 
and  thence  extended  to  the  whole  genus.] 


RAP 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  type  of 
the  nat  order  Ranunculaceic  They  have 
entire,  lobed,  or  compound  leaves,  and  IIMI- 
ally  panic  led,  white  or  yellow  flowers 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  almost 
exclusively  Inhabit  the  northern  hemi- 


• 


sphere.   Almost 
all   the  species 


Ranunculus  Ficaria. 


are  acrid  and 
caustic,  and  poi- 
sonous when 
taken  internal- 
ly, and,  when 
externally  ap- 
/  plied,  will  raise 
r  blisters,  win.  !i 
are  followed  by 
deep  ulcerations 
if  left  too  long. 
The  various  spe- 
cies found  wild 
in  Britain  are 
known  chiefly 
by  the  common 
names  of  crow- 
foot and  spear- 
wort  R.  flammula  and  sceleratus  are  power- 
ful epispastics,  and  are  used  as  such  in  the 
Hebrides,  producing  a  blister  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Beggars  use  them  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  artificial  ulcers  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  public.  R.  Ficaria 
(also  called  Ficaria  ranunculoidei)  is  the 
lesser  celandine.  R.  aquatili»  is  the  water 
crowfoot,  a  nutritive  food  for  cattle.  R. 
asiaticut  yields  numerous  cultivated  varie- 
ties. The  white  flowers  of  R.  fictmitifoliut 
have  gained  it  the  name  of  white  bachelors' 
buttons;  while  yellow  bachelors'  buttons  U 
a  name  for  a  double  variety  of  R.  acrig. 
Ranz-des-vaches  (riinz-da-vash).  [Fr ,  lit 
the  ranks  or  rows  of  the  cows,  because  on 
hearing  the  musical  call  of  their  keeper  they 
move  towards  him  in  a  row.)  The  name  of 
certain  simple  melodies  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineers, commonly  played  on  a  long  trum- 
pet called  the  alpine  horn.  They  consist 
of  a  few  simple  intervals,  and  have  a  beauti- 
ful effect  in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  natives  of  Switzer- 
land hear  the  ranz-des-vaches  played  in  a 
foreign  land,  they  are  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible longing  to  return  to  their  native 
country. 

Rap  (rap),  r.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rapped;  ppr.  rap- 
piny.  [Sw.  rapp,  a  blow,  a  stroke ;  Dan.  rap, 
a  rap.  Imitative  of  sound  made  by  a  blow; 
comp.  pat,  tap.  ]  To  strike  with  a  quick 
sharp  blow;  to  knock. 

Comes  a  dun  in  the  morning  and  raps  at  the  door. 
ShenstoHt. 

Rap  (rap),  ».(.  To  strike  with  a  quick  blow; 
to  knock;  as,  to  rap  one's  knuckles. 

She  rafp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick. 

SHak. 
With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door.    Prior. 

—To  rap  out,  to  utter  with  sudden  violence; 
as,  to  rap  out  a  secret. 

He  was  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy  upon 
discovering  a  judge  who  rapped  out  a  great  oath  M 
his  footman.  Addison. 

Rap  (rap),  n.  A  quick  smart  blow;  a  knock; 
as,  a  rap  on  the  knuckles. 

Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap, 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Colman  tht  youttgtr. 

Rap  (rap),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  rapped  or  mpf; 
ppr.  rapping.  [A  Scandinavian  word;  Sw. 
rappa,  Dan.  rappe,  to  snatch  away;  Prov.  G. 
rappen,  to  snatch ;  Dan.  rap,  Sw.  rapp, 

3uick,  brisk.  The  participle  rapt  wss  no 
oubt  often  confounded  with  L.  rap'tut, 
from  rapio,  to  seize ;  comp.  rapture.  Rape 
is  closely  allied.]  1.  To  transport  out  of 
one's  self;  to  affect  with  ecstasy  or  rapture; 
to  carry  away;  to  absorb. 

What,  dear  sir. 

Thus  raps  you?    Are  you  well?          Shot. 
I'm  rapt  with  joy  to  sec  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Addito*. 
Rapt  into  future  times  the  bard  begun.       Pope. 

2.  To  snatch  or  hurry  away;  to  seize  by  vio- 
lence.    'Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery 
steeds.'    Milton. 

Adult'rous  Jour,  the  king  of  Mambrant.  rapp'J 
Fair  Josian  his  dear  love.  Drayton. 

3.  To  exchange ;  to  truck.    [Low  and  obso- 
lete. ] — To  rap  and  rend  (more  properly  rape 
and  ren),  to  seize  and  strip;  to  fall  on  and 
plunder ;  to  snatch  by  violence. 

Their  husbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifts 
To  administer  unto  their  K 


All  they  could  raf  and  rend  and  pilfer. 
'      -      'I  ands.lv. 


To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  t 


Ivcr.       Hudilrrat. 


.  tat,  fall;       roe.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mSve; 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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RAPPEE 


Rap  (rap),  n.  [A  contr.  for  rapparee,  an 
Irish  plunderer.]  A  counterfeit  Irish  coin 
of  the  time  of  George  L,  which,  from  the 
scarcity  of  small  coin  in  Ireland  for  change, 
passed  current  for  a  halfpenny,  although 
intrinsically  worth  not  more  than  half  a 
farthing.  Hence  the  phrase,  7iot  worth  a 
rap,  of  no  value,  worthless,  when  applied  to 
things;  moneyless,  extremely  poor,  when 
applied  to  persons. 

It  having  been  many  years  since  copper  halfpence 
or  farthings  were  last  coined  in  this  kingdom,  they 
have  been  for  some  time  very  scarce,  and  many  coun- 
terfeits passed  about  under  the  name  of  raps.  Swift. 

Rapaces  (ra-pa'sez),  n.  pi.  In  zool.  same  as 
Raptores. 

Rapacious  (ra-pa'shus),  a,  [L.  rapax,  ra- 
pacis,  from  rapio,  to  seize  (whence  also 
rapine,  rapture).]  1.  Given  to  plunder;  dis- 
posed or  accustomed  to  seize  by  violence; 
seizing  by  force.  '  The  brutal  soldier's  rude 
rapacious  hand.'  Rowe. 

Well  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeased, 

Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim. 

Milton, 

2.  Accustomed  to  seize  for  food ;  subsisting 
on  prey  or  animals  seized  by  violence;  as,  a 
rapacious  animal;  rapacious  birds. — 3.  Ava- 
ricious; grasping;  excessively  greedy. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  avarice ;  the  one  is  but  ot  a 
bastard  kind  and  that  is  the  rapaciotis  appetite  of 
gain.  .  Cvwley. 

SYN.  Greedy,  ravenous,  voracious. 

Rapaciously  (ra-pa'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  ra- 
pacious manner;  by  rapine;  by  violent  rob- 
bery or  seizure. 

Rapacious  ness  (ra-pa'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  rapacious;  disposition  to 
plunder  or  to  exact  by  oppression. 

One  day  they  plundered,  and  the  next  they  founded 
monasteries,  as  their  rapacioitsness  or  their  scruples 
chanced  to  predominate.  Burke, 

Rapacity  (ra-pas'1-ti),  n.  [Fr.  rapacite;  I. 
rapacitas,  from  rapax,  rapacis.  See  RAPA- 
CIOUS.] The  quality  of  being  rapacious;  as, 
(a)  addictedness  to  plunder;  the  exercise  of 
plunder;  the  act  or  practice  of  seizing  by 
force;  as,  the  rapacity  of  a  conquering  army; 
the  rapacity  of  pirates.  (&)  Ravenousness ; 
as,  the  rapacity  of  animals,  (c)  The  act  or 
practice  of  extorting  or  exacting  by  oppres- 
sive injustice;  exorbitant  greediness  of  gain; 
as,  the  rapacity  of  a  Turkish  pasha;  the  ra- 
pacity of  extortioners.  '  Our  wild  profusion, 
the  source  of  insatiable  rapacity.'  Baling - 
broke. 

Rapadura  (rap-a-do'ra),  n.  [Pg.]  A  kind 
of  coarse  unclarifled  sugar,  made  in  some 
parts  of  South  America,  and  cast  into 
moulds. 

Raparee  (rap-a-reO,  n.    Same  as  Rapparee. 

Rape  (rap),  n.  [From  rap,  to  seize,  to  snatch, 
the  meaning  being  influenced  by  L.  rapio, 
raptum,  to  seize.  See  RAP,  to  seize.]  1.  The 
act  of  snatching  by  force;  seizing  and  carry- 
ing away  by  force  or  violence,  whether  per- 
sons or  things ;  as,  the  rape  of  Proserpine; 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 

Pear  grew  after  pear, 
Fig  after  fig  came ;  time  made  never  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there.  Chapman. 

2.  In  law,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
forcibly  and  against  her  will.  By  the  English 
law  this  crime  is  felony,  and  is  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  for  life.  Carnal  con- 
nection with  a  girl  under  the  age  of  ten 
years  is  felony  and  punishable  like  rape ; 
with  a  girl  between  the  age  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  it  is  a  misdemeanour,  and  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  for  three  years.  Con- 
sent in  these  last  two  cases  is  not  material. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland  rape  may  still  be 
punished  with  death.— 3.  Something  taken 
or  seized  and  carried  away. 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes?  oh,  never  more 
Shall  they  revive,  nor  death  her  rapes  restore. 
Sandys. 

Lt  Haste.    Chaucer.— Rape  of  the  forest,  in 

law,  trespass  committed  in  the  forest  by 

violence. 

Rape  (rap),  v.i.  To  commit  rape.  Hey  wood. 
Rape t  (rap),  v.t  [See  RAPE  and  RAP.]  1.  To 

take  captive;  to  affect  with  rapture;  to  carry 

away. 

To  rape  the  fields  with  touches  of  her  string. 

Drayton. 

My  son,  I  hope,  hath  met  within  my  threshold 
None  of  these  household  precedents,  which  are  strong 
And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 

B,  Jonson. 

— To  rape  and  renne,  to  seize  and  plunder. 
Chaucer.    See  under  RAP,  to  snatch.— 2.  To 
commit  rape  upon. 
Rape,)  adv.    Quickly;  speedily.     Chaucer. 


Rape  (rap),  n.  [O.Fr.  rape.]  Fruit  plucked 
from  the  cluster. 

The  juice  of  grapes  is  drawn  as  well  from  the  rape, 
or  whole  grapes  plucked  from  tlie  cluster,  and  wine 
poured  upon  them  in  a  vessel,  as  from  a  vat,  where 
they  are  bruised.  Ray. 

Rape  (rap),  n.  [Icel.  hreppr,  a  district,  from 
hreppaf  to  catch,  to  obtain.]  A  division  of 
the  county  of  Sussex;  an  intermediate  divi- 
sion between  a  hundred  and  a  shire,  and 
containing  three  or  four  hundreds.  Sussex  is 
divided  into  six  rapes,  every  one  of  which, 
besides  its  hundreds,  has  a  castle,  a  river, 
and  a  forest  belonging  to  it.  The  like  parts 
in  other  counties  are  called  tithings,  lathes, 
or  wapentakes. 

Rape  (rap),  ?i.  [From  L.  rapa,  rapum,  a 
turnip,  whence  al»o  rampion.  ]  Brassica 
Napus,  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  family,  culti- 
vated like  cole  or  colza  for  its  seeds,  from 
which  oil  is  extracted  by  grinding  and  pres- 
sure. It  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
England  for  the  succulent  food  which  its 
thick  and  fleshy  stem  and  leaves  supply  to 
sheep  when  other  fodder  is  scarce.  The  oil 
obtained  from  the  seed  is  used  for  various 
economical  purposes,  for  making  green  soap, 
for  burning  in  lamps,  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery, by  clothiers  and  others ;  also  in 
medicine,  &c.  The  broom -rape  is  of  the 
genus  Orobanche. 

Rape-cake  (rap'kak),  n.  A  hard  cake  formed 
of  the  residue  of  the  seed  and  husks  of  rape 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed.  This  is 
used  for  feeding  oxen  and  sheep,  but  it  is 
inferior  to  linseed-cake  and  some  other 
kinds  of  oil-cakes ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  rich 
manure,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  imported 
in  large  quantities. 

Rapefult  (rap'ful),  a.  Given  to  the  violent 
indulgence  of  lust.  Chapman. 

Rape-oil  (rap'oil),  n.  A  thick  yellow  oil 
expressed  from  rape-seeds. 

Rape-root  (rap'rbt),  n.  The  root  of  the  rape 
plant  or  the  plant  itself. 

Rape-seed  (rap'sed),  n.  The  seed  of  the 
tfrassica  Napus,  or  the  rape  from  which  oil 
is  expressed.  See  RAPE. 

Rape-wine  (rap' win),  n.  [See  RAPE,  fruit.] 
A  poor  thin  wine  from  the  last  dregs  of 
raisins  which  have  been  pressed.  Simmonds, 

Raphaelism  ([raf'a-el-izm),  n.  In  the  fine 
arts,  those  principles  of  art  introduced  by 
Raphael  (Ratfaelle),  the  celebrated  Italian 
painter  (1483-1520).  Raphael  was  the  first 
great  painter  to  idealize  art. 

Rapnaelite  (raf'a-el-it),  n.  In  the  fine  arts, 
one  who  adopts  the  principles  of  Raphael. 

Rapnania  (ra-fa'ni-a),  n.  A  disease  attended 
with  spasm  of  the  joints,  trembling,  &c.,  not 
uncommon  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and 
said  to  arise  from  eating  the  seeds  of  Ra- 
phanus  Raphanistrum,  or  field  radish,  which 
often  get  mixed  up  with  corn. 

Raphanus  (raf  a-mis),  n.  [Gr.  raphanos, 
radish.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  only 
remarkable  for  containing  the  common 
radish  (R.  satimts).  This  plant  is  unknown 
in  a  wild  state,  but  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  since  1548.  The  tender  leaves 
are  used  as  a  salad  in  early  spring,  the  green 
pods  are  used  as  a  pickle,  and  the  succulent 
roots  are  much  esteemed.  Sea  radish  (R. 
inaritiimis)  and  field  radish  (R.  Raphanis- 
trum) are  British  plants. 

Raphe (ra'f e), n.  [Gr.  raphe,  aseamorsuture, 
also  a  needle  or  pin.]  1.  In  bot,  the  vascular 
cord  communicating  between  the  nucleus 
of  an  ovule  and  the  placenta,  when  the  base 
of  the  former  is  removed  from  the  base  of 
the  ovulum.  Spelled  also  Rhaphe. — 2.  In 
anat.  a  term  applied  to  parts  which  look  as 
if  they  had  been  sewed  or  joined  together; 
specifically,  the  superficial  line  or  seam  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  part  of  the  anus 
to  the  extremity  of  the  penis.  Dunglison. 

Raphides  (raf'i-dez),  n.pl.  [PI.  of  Gr.  raphis, 
a  needle.]  In  bot.  a  word  originally  used  to 
designate  crystals  of  an  acicular  or  needle- 
like  form,  collected  in  bundles  in  the  cells 
of  plants.  The  term  is  now  extended  to  all 
crystalline  formations  occurring  in  plant- 
cells.  They  consist  of  oxalate,  carbonate, 
sulphate,  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
RapMdia  (ra-fld'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  raphis,  raphi- 
dvs,  a  needle.]  A  genus  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  Latreille's  section  Plani- 
pennes,  and  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  snake-fly.  This  genus  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  Raphidiidse.  See  SNAKE-PLY. 
Raphidiferous  (raf-i-dif'er-us),  a.  In  bot. 
containing  raphides. 

Rapllilite  (rail-lit),  n.  [Gr.  raphis,  a  needle, 
and  lithos,  a  stone.]  An  asbestiform  variety 


of  tremolite.  It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  lime,  and  occurs  at  Perth,  Upper  Canada. 

Raphiosaurus  (raf'i-6-sa"rus),  n.  [Gr.  ra- 
phion,  dim.  of  raphis,  a  needle,  and  sauros, 
a  lizard.]  A  genus  of  fossil  lizards,  occur- 
ring in  the  lower  cretaceous  system:  so 
called  from  the  acicular  form  of  the  teeth. 

Rapid  (rap'id),  a.  [Fr.  rapide,  from  L.  rap- 
idust  rapid,  from  rapio,  to  seize  and  carry,  or 
hurry  away.  Rapine,  rapacious,  ravish,  rap- 
ture, &c.,  are  from  the  same  L.  stem.  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  Shakspere,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  about  bis 
time.]  1.  Very  swift  or  quick;  moving  with 
celerity  ;  as,  a  rapid  stream;  a  rapid  flight; 
a  rapid  motion. 

Part  shun  the  goal  with  rapid  wheels.     Milton. 

2.  Advancing  with  haste  or  speed  ;  speedy 
in  progression;  as,  rapid  growth;  rapid  im- 
provement. 'The  rapid  decline  which  is 
now  wasting  my  powers.*  Fg.rrar.-~  3.  Quick 
or  swift  in  performance;  &a,a.rapid  speaker 
or  writer.—  SYN.  Swift,  quick,  fast,  fleet,  ex- 
peditious, speedy,  hasty,  hurried. 
Rapid  (rap'id),  n.  A  swift  current  in  a  river, 
where  the  channel  is  descending  ;  the  part 
of  a  river  where  the  current  runs  with  more 
than  its  ordinary  celerity;  a  sudden  descent 
of  the  surface  of  a  stream  without  actual 
cataract  or  cascade.  'As  the  rapid  of  life 
shoots  to  the  fall.'  Tennyson. 

Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  past. 

Moore, 

Rapidity  (ra-pid'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  rapidite,  L. 
rapiditas.  See  RAPID.  )  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rapid;  as,  (a)  swiftness;  celerity; 
velocity  ;  as,  the  rapidity  of  a  current  ;  the 
rapidity  of  motion  of  any  kind.  (b)  Haste 
in  utterance;  as,  the  rapidity  of  speech. 

Where  the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we  make 
them  so  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation.  Addisoii. 

(c)  Quickness  of  progression  or  advance;  as, 
rapidity  of  growth  or  improvement.  —  SYN. 
Rapidness,  haste,  speed,  celerity,  velocity, 
swiftness,  fleetness,  agility. 
Rapidly  (rap'id-li),  adv.  In  a  rapid  manner; 
as,(a)  with  great  speed,  celerity.or  velocity; 
swiftly  ;  with  quick  progression  ;  as,  to  run 
rapidly;  to  grow  or  improve  rapidly. 

They  were  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  printers  could 
not  supply  the  public  with  copies.  T.  Warton. 

(b)  With  quick  utterance  ;  as,  to  speak  rap- 

idly. 
Rapidness  (rap'id-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  rapid;  swiftness;  speed; 

celerity;  rapidity. 
Rapier  (ra'pi-er),  n.    [Fr.  rapiire,  supposed 

to  have  come  from  Spain,  and  to  mean  lit. 

a  rasper,  from  Sp.  raspar,  to  rasp,  to  scrape.  ] 

A  small  sword  used  only  in  thrusting. 

And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart 
Where  it  was  foryed,  with  my  rapier's  point. 
Shti&. 

Rapier-fish  (ra'pi-er  -fish),  n.  The  sword- 
fish. 

Rapil,  RapillO  (rap'il,  ra-pil'16),  n.  [It. 
rapillo.  ]  Pulverized  volcanic  substances. 

Rapine  (rap'in),  n.  [Fr.  ,  from  L.  rapina, 
from  rapio,  to  seize.]  1.  The  act  of  plunder- 
ing; the  seizing  and  carrying  away  of  things 
by  force.  '  Blood  and  rapine.  '  Dr.  H.  More. 
'Men  who  were  impelled  to  war  quite  as 
much  by  the  desire  of  rapine  as  by  the  de- 
sire of  glory.'  Macaulay.  —  2.t  Violence; 
force.  MUton. 

Rapinet  (rap'in),  v.  t.  To  plunder.  Sir  ft 
Buck. 

Raping  (rap'ing),  a.  In  her.  a  term  applied 
to  any  ravenous  animal  borne  devouring  its 
rey. 

pinoust  (rap'in-us),  a.  Rapacious.  Chap- 
man. 

Raplach  (rap'lach),  n.    Same  as  Raploch. 

Raploch,  Raplock  (rap'loch,  rap'lok),  n. 
[Perhaps  from  rap,  to  snatch,  and  lock;  made 
of  wool  not  selected.  ]  Coarse  woollen  cloth, 
made  from  the  worst  kind  of  wool,  home- 
spun, and  not  dyed. 

Raploch  (  rap'loch  ),  a.  Unkempt  ;  rough  ; 
coarse.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Rappt  (rap),  v.t.  To  transport.  See  RAP. 
B.  Jonson. 

Rapparee  (rap-a-re'),  n.  [Ir.  rapaire,  a 
noisy  fellow,  rapach,  noisy,  slovenly.]  A 
wild  Irish  plunderer;  a  worthless  runagate. 
Sir  W.  Scott.  Spelled  also  Raparee. 

Rappe  (rap),  n.  A  Swiss  denomination  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  French  centime, 
100  of  which  make  a  franc. 

Rappee  (rap-pe'),  n.  [Fr.  rdpe,  ppr.  of 
rdper,  to  rasp.  '  J'ai  du  bon  tabac  dans  ma 
tabatiere  ;  J'en  ai  du  fln  et  du  rape.'  Lat- 
taignant,  quoted  by  Littre".]  A  strong  kind 


pr 
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ch,  cAain;      6h,Sc.locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


RAPPEL 

of  muff,  of  either  a  black  or  brown  colour, 
malic  from  the  darker  and  ranker  klmla  of 
tobacco  leaves. 

Rappel  (rap  el),  n.  [Fr.,  recall,  from  L.  rr, 
hS-Tand  •ppello.  to  call  ]  The  roll  or  beat 
of  the  drum  to  call  tnldlera  to  arms.—  Rap- 
*tt  of  a  mtdal.  a  decision  declaring  an 
eihlliltlnaer  to  be  wi.rthy  of  the  medal 
though  he  cannot  obtain  It  In  consequence 
of  h nvlng  obtained  an  equal  »r  superior  re- 
wanl  In  a  former  exhibition 

Rapper  (ranVr).  n.  1.  One  who  raps  or 
knocks.  1  The  knocker  of  a  door— S.t  An 
oath  or  a  lie  (lit.  what  U  rapped  out} 

Bravely  swom !  ibouKh  Ihil  i»  no  lower  tit  the  «nn. 
yet  I  aa>  ui»  k  is  «ooKf»in«  Ittal  deserves  lo  be 
Clad  .  ~//«r.  «A  farter. 

Eapplte.  Rapptat  (raplt.  racist),  n  I  From 
Ueorge/fapp.  the  founder  of  the  wet  ]  The 
same  u  Harmonist.  See  HARJCOMIST.  2. 
Rapport  I rsp-port'X  n.  (  FT.  from  rappc,rtrr, 
t<i  bruiK  back,  to  refer— re,  again,  and  ap- 
forUrTt-  apporlan—ad,  to,  and  portart. 
to  carry.)  A  raaemblance ;  a  correspond- 
ence; an  accord  <>r  agreement;  harmony; 
amnltjf.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

It  did  met  then  occur  to  me  that  perlupi  our  Idlo- 
tjnaemcis*  were  such  as  not  to  require  even  the 
•iintc  of  Ike  ballad  lo  t>r<xluce  raff*"  between  oar 
•teds,  and  generate  in  the  brain  of  the  one  the 
vision  present  in  the  brain  of  the  other. 

CfmktUMat. 

allion  (rap-skarynn).  n.    [A  modified 


form  of  nuea> 

Bai 


ft  .;    ll 

KI-./I  I 


)    A  rascal ;  a  rascalllon. 

ftapscallioiiry  (rap-skal'yun-riX  n.  Rascals 
."fiectlvcly.  Cornhili  Mag 
Rapt  (rapt),  p  and  a.  [from  rap,  to  natch, 
t lii-re  being  a  certain  conf union  with  1.  rap- 
tut,  seized,  from  rapio.  See  KAITUHK  J 
1.  Transported ;  enraptured ;  entirely  ab- 
t?t*ftit  Shalt.  'Sometimes  so  rapt  as  lie 
would  answer  me  quite  from  the  purpose. ' 
B.Jonson.  •  So  tranced,  so  rapt  In  ecttallas.' 
Trnnyton.  —  2.  Snatched  or  carried  away. 
•Kapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail.'  Ten- 

Riptt  (roptX  t>  J.  [See  above]  1.  To  tram- 
port  or  rarlsh.  •  Rapted  with  my  wealth 
and  beauties.'  Drayton.— 2.  To  carry  away 
by  violence  Chapman. 

The  Ijbyan  lion  .  .  . 
OsMatsIW  from  hn  den  rafti  all  away. 

ZteMU 

Rapt*  (rapt),  n.  1.  An  ecstasy:  a  trance. 
'  An  extraordinary  rapt  and  act  of  prophesy- 
In*.'  Dp.  Morton.— I  Rapidity.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Rapter, *  Raptor!  (rap'ter.rap'tor).  n.  1 1. 
raptnr.]  A  ravisher:  a  plumlerer.  I)ra\iton. 
Raptore*  <  rsp-to'r*z ).  n.  ;//  [PI.  of  L. 
raptor,  a  robber.  1  Birds  of  prey ;  an  order 
of  lunU  called  Accipitm  by  Linmcui  and 
I'uvler.  Including  those  which  live  on  other 


Riptorn. 


birds  and  animals,  and  are  characterized  by 

•  ««roof.CMTwd.  ahariMHlged,  and  sharp 
pointed  beak,  and  robust  short  legs,  with 
ttrje  lows  before  and  one  behind,  armed 

•  nil  long,  strong,  and  crooked  talons.    The 
eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons  are  examples. 

Raptorial  (rap-uyrl-aix  a.  l.OforperUlnlni; 
t»  the  Raptorn  or  birds  of  prey:  living  In 
nplne  or  prey  •>  Adapted  to  the  selzliiK 

«  ''T?'.'  " 

i' 


Kaptortal  (rmp-tfyrl-alX  ».    A  bird  of  prey; 
<>>  .....  f  the 


•Uptorloiu<rap.to'rl-usXa.    Raptorial 
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Rapture  (rap'tur),  w.  [From  L.  ratiio,  rop- 
(tiin.  to  seize  and  carry  away ;  whence  also 
rapine,  A-c.  ]  1. 1  A  seizing  by  violence. 
[Rare.] 

Spite  of  all  the  rapture  of  the  sea, 

This  jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm.      SAat. 

»  t  A  hurrying  along  with  velocity;  rapidity 

with  violi  n.  I 

Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found. 
If  *.tcr|i  with  torrent  rapture:  if  through  plain. 
Soft  ebbing.  Mi/If*. 

.1.  Transport  of  delight;  ecstasy:  violence  of 
n  pleasing  passion;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure. 

That  vision  blest  .  .  . 
Had  put  a  raftHre  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lip*  and  o'er  her  eyes 
ljlssjs.il  smiles  like  light.  Coleridge. 

4.  Enthusiasm;  uncommon  heat  of  imagina- 
tion. 

You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ. 
faf*. 

5.  t  A  fit ;  a  syncope. 

Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  raftHre  lets  tier  baby  cry.      Shaje. 

6.  t  Delirium ;  disorder  of  mind.    '  Brain-sick 
raptures.1  Shale. — SYN.  Bliss,  ecstasy,  trans- 
port, delight,  exultation. 

Rapture  (rap'tur).  r  t.  To  Inspire  with  rap- 
ture; to  transport;  to  enrapture.  '  Jtaptured 
1  stood. '  J'ope.  'His  raptured  thought. ' 
Thomson. 

Rapturist  ( rap'tiir-ist ),  n.  An  enthusiast. 
•Swarms  of  prophets  and  rapturints.'  Dr. 
Spencer.  [Rare.] 

Rapturize  (rap'tur-Iz),  v.t.  To  put  into  a 
state  of  rapture;  to  enrapture.  [Rare.] 

Rapturize  (rap'tur-Iz).  c.  i.  To  become  en- 
raptured; to  lie  transported.  [Rare.] 

Rapturous  (rap'tur-us),  a.  Ecstatic;  trans- 
porting; ravishing;  as,  rapturous  joy,  plea- 
sure, or  delight.  'Rapturous  exultation.' 
Young. 

Rapturously  (rap'tur-us-li),  adv.  In  a  rap- 
turous manner;  with  rapture;  ecstatically 

Kara  avis  (ra'ra  a'vis).  u.  1 1.  I  A  rare  bird; 
a  prodigy;  an  unusual  person;  an  uncom- 
mon object. 

Rare  (nirX  a  [Fr.  rare,  from  L.  rants,  thin, 
rare,  whence  also  O.  Dan.  and  Sw.  ror,  D. 
rn<ir,  rare  ]  1.  Thinly  scattered;  sparse. 
'Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks  ' 
JKttm, 

He  left  the  barren-beaten  thoroughfare. 
Chose  the  green  path  that  show'd  the  rarer  foot. 
Tennyson. 

2.  Thin ;  porous ;  not  dense ;  as,  a  rare  and 
attenuate  substance.     Rare,  in  physics,  is 
a  relative  term,  the  reverse  of  dense;  being 
used  to  denote  a  considerable  porosity  or 
vacuity  between  the  particles  of  a  body,  as 
the  word  dense  implies  a  contiguity  or  close- 
ness of  the  particles. 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter  and  by  consequence 
nineteen  times  rarer  than  gold.  A'ru'tttn. 

3.  t'ncommon ;  not  frequent;  as,  a  rare 
event;  a  rare  phenomenon. 

She  calls  me  proud,  am)  that  she  could  not  love  me, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  plm-nix.  5Au*. 

4.  Possessing  qualities  seldom  to  be  met 
with ;  especially  excellent  or  valuable  to  a 
degree  seldom  found:  said  of  persons  or 
things.     'Orare  Ben  Jonson  I '    Epitaph  on 
Jmuon's  Tomb.     'Rare  work,  all  flll'd  with 
terror  and  delight. '    Cmcley. 

Above  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rare.      Dryden. 

Svx.  Scarce,  infrequent,  unusual,  uncom- 
mon, singular,  extraordinary,  incomparable 
Rare  (rar),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hrtr,  raw.)  Nearly 
raw;  Imperfectly  roasted  or  boiled:  under- 
done; as.  rare  beef  or  mutton.  Written  also 
Rear. 

New-laid  eggs  .  .  . 

Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

Rarebit  ( rar-bit),  n.  [A  word  made  by'e'ty- 
mologists  to  account  for  the  expression 
•Helsh  rabbit.'  See  under  RABBIT.]  A 
dainty  morsel;  a  Welsh  rabbit. 

Rareeshow  (ra're-shS),  n.  [Rare  and  thow.} 
A  peep-show;  a  show  carried  about  In  a 
box.  As  these  shows  were  chiefly  exhibited 
liy  foreigners,  they  received  the  name  ror« 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  exhibitors  pro- 
nounced the  word  rare. 

The  fashions  of  the  town  affect  us  likear^wMtm-, 
re  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and  nothing 


Rarefaction  ( ra-rt-fak'shon  or  rar-e-fak'- 
shonX  n,  [Fr.  See  RAREFY.]  The  act  or 
process  of  making  rare,  or  of  expanding  or 
distending  bodies,  by  separating  the  consti- 
tuent particles,  by  which  operation  they  ap- 
pear under  a  larger  bulk,  or  require  more 
room,  without  an  accession  of  new  matter ; 


W«e.  f»r.  fat.  fall;       m*.  m,t,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mitre; 


RASCAL 

or  rarefaction  is  an  augmentation  of  the 
Intervals  between  the  particles  of  matter 
whereby  the  same  number  of  particles  oe- 
riipy  a  larger  space.  The  term  is  chiefly 
used  in  speaking  of  the  aeriform  fluids,  the 
terms  dilatation  and  expantion  being  ap- 
plied in  speaking  of  solids  and  liquids.  Rare- 
faction Is  opposed  to  condensation. 

Rarefiable  (ra.re-fi'a-bl  or  rar-e-fi'a-bl),  a 
Capable  of  being*  rarefied. 

Rarefy  (ra're-fi  or  rar'e-ri),  v.t.  pret  A  pp 
rarefied;  ppr.  rarefying.  [Fr.  rarejier;  L 
rare/aeio— rarui.  rare,  and/oeto,  to  make.] 
To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or  less  dense-  to 
expand  or  enlarge  a  body  without  adding  to 

anew  portion  of  its  own  matter:  op- 
to  condense. 
'  (ra're-fl  or  rarVfi),  t>.i.    To  become 
rare,  that  is  not  dense  or  less  dense. 

Earth  rarejtes  to  dew ;  expanded  more, 

Tbe  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar.      Dryelen. 

Rarely  (rar'liX  adv.  In  a  rare  degree  or 
manner:  (a) seldom;  not  often:  as,  things 
rarely  seen;  (6)  finely;  excellently.  "The 
person  who  played  so  rarely  on  the  flageolet.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

I  could  play  Hrcles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat 
in.  to  make  all  split.  Sftat. 

Rareness  (rar'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
rare;  (a)  the  state  of  being  scarce,  or  of 
happening  seldom ;  uncommonness ;  lufn- 
quency. 

.  My  state. 

Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity.        Shak. 
And  let  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend. 

CO  Thinness;  tenuity;  as,  the  rareness  of  air 
or  vapour.— 2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity. 
Bucon, 

Rareripe  (rar'rip),  a.  [ Probably  a  form  of 
lathripe.]  Early  ripe;  ripe  before  others, 
or  before  the  usual  season. 

Rareripe  (rar'rip),  n.  An  early  fruit,  parti- 
cularly a  kind  of  peach  which  ripens  early. 

Rarity  (ra'ri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  rareU;  L.  raritas 
See  RARE.  ]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
rare:  (a)  uncommonness ;  infrequency. 

Alas,  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity. 
Under  the  sun !  /AW. 

CO  Thinness;  tenuity;  rareness:  opposed  to 
density;  as,  the  rarity  of  air. 

This  I  do  ...  only  that  I 

the  great  rarity  and  tenuity  of  tl 

BeNtlfy. 

2.  That  which  is  rare  or  uncommon;  a  thing 
valued  for  its  scarcity  or  excellence. 

But  the  rarity  of  it  is— which  is  indeed  almost  be- 
yond credit — As  many  vouched  rarttiet  are.    Shalt. 
I    saw  three  rarities  of   different    kinds,  which 
pleased  me  more  than  any  other  shows  in  the  place. 

AruEm. 

Bas(ns),  n.     1.  An  Arabic  word  signifying 
head,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  promontories 
or  capes  on  tlie  Arabian  and  African  coasts, 
Ac. — 2.  Same  as  Reis. 
Rasant,  Rasante  (ra-zon,  ra-zoht),  a.  [Fr., 


may  better  demonstrate 
I  their  imaginary  chaos. 


ppr.  of  nttrr.  to  shave.  ]  Applied  to  a  style 
of  fortification  in  which  the  command  of 
the  works  over  the  country  is  kept  very 
low,  so  that  the  shot  may  scour  or  sweep 
the  ground  with  more  effect. 
Rascal  (rasTcal),  ».  [Lit.,  scrapings  or  re- 
fuse of  anything;  O.E.  rascall,  rateable,  the 
rabble,  also  refuse  beasts,  especially  a  worth- 
less lean  deer;  from  a  L.L.  raticare.  from 
L  rado,  ratum,  to  shave  or  scrape,  whence 
also  Sp.  rattcar,  It.  raacare,  to  scrape.  Kr 
rncaille,  the  rascality  or  rascal  sort,  seems 
in  like  manner  to  come  from  Fr.  racier  (for 
rascler),  to  scrape.]  1.  A  lean  beast;  espe- 
cially a  lean  deer,  not  fit  to  hunt  or  kill 

HomsT  even  so;   poor  men  alone?     No,  no.  the 
noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal. 

Shalt. 

2.t  A  plebeian;  one  of  the  common  people. 
3.  A  mean  fellow ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  trickish 
dishonest  fellow ;  a  rogue :  particularly  ap- 
plied to  men  and  boys  guilty  of  the  minor 
offences,  and  sometimes  used  in  pret' 
displeasure  merely.  'Coney-catching  raj- 
catt.'  Shale.  'Cowardly  ratcals.'  .S'AoJ- 

Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal  t  Saai. 

I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn  in  store. 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more. 

Shall  a  rascal,  because  he  has  read  booksTtalk 
pertly  to  me  f  CftMrr. 

Rascal  (ras'kal),  a.  1.  Worthless:  lean;  a-,  a 
rascal  deer.— 2.  Mean;  low;  pitiful;  paltry; 
base. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 


tflbe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Rascaldom  (ras'kal-dum),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  raacal;  the  dominion  of  rascals;  the 
rascality.  Emerson. 

Rascality  (ras-kal'i-ti),  n.  l.tThe  low  mean 
part  of  the  populace. 

Pretended  philosophers  judge  as  ignor.intly  in 
their  way  as  the  rascality  in  theirs.  Glan-ville. 

2.  Such  qualities  as  make  a  rascal ;  mean 
trickishness  or  dishonesty ;  base  fraud;  the 
act  or  acts  of  a  rascal. 

Rascal-like  (ras'kal-lik),  a.  Like  a  lean 
deer.  Shak. 

Rascallion  (ras-kal'yun),  n.  [From  rascal. 
See  RASCAL.]  A  low  mean  wretch.  'A  base 
rascallion.'  Hudibras. 

Rascally  (ras'kal-li),  a.  Like  a  rascal; 
meanly  trickish  or  dishonest ;  vile ;  base ; 
worthless.  'Our  rascally  porter.'  Swift. 

Rase  (raz),  v.t,  pret.  &  pp.  rased;  ppr.  ras- 
ing. [Fr.  raser,  from  L.L.  rasare,  freq.  of 
L.  rado,  rasum,  to  scrape  (whence  razor,  and 
also  rascal).]  1.  To  touch  superficially  in 
passing;  to  rub  along  the  surface  of;  to 
graze. 

MUfht  not  the  bullet  which  rased  his  cheek,  hare 
gone  into  his  head?  South. 

2.  To  erase;  to  scratch  or  rub  out;  or  to 
blot  out ;  to  cancel.  '  To  rase  quite  out 
their  native  language.'  Milton.  [In  this 
sense  erase  is  generally  used.] — 3.  To  level 
with  the  ground;  to  overthrow;  to  destroy. 
'Battering  engines  bent  to  rase  some  capi- 
tal city.'  Milton.  [In  this  sense  raze  is 
generally  used;  rase  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  obsolete.]— SYN.  To  erase, 
eff  ace,  obliterate,  expunge,  cancel,  raze,  level, 
prostrate,  overthrow,  subvert,  destroy,  de- 
molish, ruin. 

Rase  t  (raz),  n.  1.  A  cancel;  erasure. — 2.  A 
slight  wound.  '  The  least  rase  of  a  needle 
point. '  Hooker. 

Rased  (razd).    See  RAZED. 

Rash  (rash),  a.  [From  a  Scandinavian  or 
LowGerman source;  L.G.  Dan.  and Sw.  rask, 
Icel.  rosier,  D.  andG.  rasck,  rash.]  1.  Hasty 
in  council  or  action ;  precipitate;  resolving 
or  entering  on  a  project  or  measure  without 
due  deliberation  and  caution;  as,  a  rank 
statesman  or  minister;  a  rash  commander. 

For  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 

Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous.     ShaA. 

2.  Uttered,  formed,  or  undertaken  with  too 
much  haste  or  too  little  reflection;  as,  rash 
words ;  rash  measures.  '  Rash  were  my 
judgment  then.'  Tennyson.  —  3.f  Requiring 
haste;  urgent. 

I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you, 

My  matter  is  so  rash.  Shafc, 

4.t  Quick;  sudden;  hasty.  'Aconitum  or 
rash  gunpowder.'  Shak.  'The  reason  of 
this  rash  alarm  to  know.'  Shak.  Used  ad- 
verbially. 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  .'  Shak. 
— Rash,  Foolhardy,  Reckless.  A  rash  man  is 
one  who  undergoes  risk  from  natural  im- 
pulsiveness and  without  counting  the  cost. 
A  rash  man  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  coward 
when  confronted  with  the  consequences  of 
his  rashness.  Afoolhardy  man  incurs  danger 
out  of  mere  wantonness  and  in  defiance  of 
all  consequences.  Reckless  is  nearly  allied 
to  rash,  but  more  directly  indicates  absence 
of  care  for,  or  regard  to  consequences.  The 
reckless  man  is  generally  bold  enough,  but 
often  with  a  kind  of  insensate  boldness.— 
SYN.  Precipitate,  headlong,  headstrong,  fool- 
hardy, hasty,  indiscreet,  heedless,  thought- 
less, inconsiderate,  careless,  incautious,  un- 
wary. 

Rasht  (rash),  v.  t.  To  put  together  hurriedly ; 
to  prepare  with  haste. 

In  my  former  edition  of  Acts  and  Monuments,  so 
hastely  rashed  up  at  that  present,  in  such  shortness 
of  time.  Foxe. 

Rash  (rash),  n.  [Icel.  roskr,  ripe,  mature.] 
Corn  in  the  straw,  so  dry  as  to  fall  out  with 
handling.  [Local.] 

Rash  (rash),  n.  [It.  rascia,  with  same  sense.  ] 
A  kind  of  inferior  silk  or  silk  and  stuff 
manufacture. 

Rash  (rash),  n.  [O.Fr.  rasche,  rash,  scurf, 
itch;  same  origin  as  rascal  (which  see).]  An 
eruption  or  efflorescence  on  the  skin.  It 
consists  of  red  patches  on  the  skin,  diffused 
irregularly  over  the  body. 

Rasht  (rash),  v.  t.  [From  O.  Fr.  esracer,  Mod. 
Fr.  arracher,  to  tear  up  or  away,  from  L.  ex- 
radicare—ex,  out,  and  radix,  a  root]  1.  To 
tear  or  pull  violently;  to  tear  asunder.— 
2.  To  slice;  to  cut  into  pieces;  to  hack;  to 
divide.  [Said  by  Mr.  Steeveris  to  be  parti- 


cularly applied  to  the  stroke  made  by  the 
wild  boar  with  his  tusks.] 

Sir,  I  niiss'd  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  rash'd  his 
doublet-sleeve,  ran  him  close  by  the  left  cheek,  and 
through  his  hair.  B.  Jotison. 

Rasher  (rash'er),  n.  [Either  a  piece  hastily 
cooked,  from  rash,  a. ;  or  rather  a  piece  sliced 
off,  from  above  verb.]  In  cookery,  a  slice  of 
bacon  for  frying  or  broiling. 

Rashfult  (rash'ful),  a.  Rash;  hasty;  pre- 
cipitate. Titrberville. 

Rashlingt  (rash'liug),  n.    A  rash  person. 

What  rashlings  doth  delight,  that  sober  men  de- 
spise.  Sylvester. 

Rashly  (rashli),  adv.  In  a  rash  manner; 
with  precipitation;  hastily;  without  due 
deliberation;  inconsiderately;  at  a  venture. 

He  that  doth  any  thing  rashly,  must  do  it  willingly. 
Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

Rashness  (rash'nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  rash;  too  much  haste  in  resolving  on 
or  in  undertaking  a  measure;  precipitation; 
inconsiderate  readiness  or  promptness  to 
decide  or  act,  implying  disregard  of  conse- 
quences or  contempt  of  danger. 

We  offend  by  rashness,  which  is  an  affirming  or 
denying  before  we  have  sufficiently  informed  our- 
selves. South. 

2.  A  rash  act;  a  reckless  or  foolhardy  deed. 

Why  not  set  forth,  if  I  should  do 

This  rashness,  that  which  might  ensue 

With  this  old  soul  in  organs  new.      Tennyson. 

Rasing  (raz'ing),  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
act  of  marking  by  the  edges  of  moulds  any 
figure  upon  timber,  Ac.,  with  a  rasing- 
knife,  or  with  the  points  of  compasses. — 
Rasing-iron,  a  kind  of  caulking-iron  for 
clearing  the  pitch  and  oakum  out  of  a  ves- 
sel's seams,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
caulked  afresh. — Rasing-knife,asmall  edge- 
tool  fixed  in  a  handle,  and  hooked  at  its 
point,  used  for  making  particular  marks  on 
timber,  lead,  tin,  &c. 

Raskaile,  t  n.  [No  doubt  from  an  O.  Fr.  ra»- 
caitle.  See  RASCAL.]  A  pack  of  rascals. 
Chaucer. 

Raskolnik  (ras-kol'nik),  n.  [Rus.,  from 
raskolo,  a  division.]  The  name  given  to  a 
dissenter  from  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
Russian  dominions. 

Rasoo  (ra-so'),  n.  The  native  Indian  name 
of  a  flying  squirrel  of  India. 

Rasores  (ra-so'rez),  n.  pi.  [From  L.  rado, 
rasum,  to  scrape.]  Gallinaceous  birds  or 
scratchers,  an  order  of  birds  comprising 
the  sub-orders  Gallinacei  and  Columbacei. 
The  common  domestic  fowl  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  order.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  toes  terminating  in  strong 
claws,  for  scratching  up  seeds,  tte.,  and 


i,  Head  and  Foot  of  Jungle-fowl.  2,  Do.  of  Com- 
mon Pheasant.  3,  Do.  of  Wild  Turkey.  4,  Do.  of 
Common  Grouse. 

by  the  upper  mandible  being  vaulted,  with 
the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  membranous  space 
at  its  base,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous 
scale.  The  rasorial  birds  are,  as  a  rule, 
polygamous  in  habits ;  the  pigeons  (Colum- 
bacei), however,  present  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  common  domestic  fowl  is 
supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Bankiva 
jungle -fowl  (Gallus  Bankiva)  of  Eastern 
Asia.  See  GALUNACE.E,  GALLING. 


Rasorial  (ra-so'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
rasores.  See  RASORES. 

Rasp  (rasp),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  rasper,  Mod.  Fr. 
rdper,  to  scrape  or  rasp,  like  Sp.  raspar.  It. 
raspare,  to  scrape,  grate,  rasp,  from  O.H.G. 
raspon,  to  scrape  together  (D.  raspen,  Dan. 
raspe,  Sw.  raspa).]  1.  To  rub  against  with 
some  rough  implement;  to  file  with  a  rasp; 
to  rub  or  grate  with  a  rough  file;  as,  to  rasp 
wood  to  make  it  smooth;  to  rasp  bones  to 
powder.  Hence— 2.  To  grate  harshly  upon; 
to  offend  by  coarse  or  rough  treatment  or 
language.  Goodrich . 

Rasp  (rasp),  n.  [O.Fr.  raspe.  Mod.  Fr.  rdpe, 
a  rasp  or  file ;  from  the  verb.  The  fruit  no 
doubt  received  its  name  from  its  rough 
outside.]  1.  A  coarse  species  of  file,  but 
having,  instead  of  chisel-cut  teeth,  its  sur- 
face dotted  with  separate  protruding  teeth, 
formed  by  the  indentations  of  a  pointed 
punch.— 2.  A  raspberry  (which  see).  '  Figs 
in  fruit,  rasps,  vines.'  Bacon.  [Old  and  pro- 
vincial. ] 

Now  will  the  Corinths,  now  the  rasps  supply 
Delicious  draughts.  J.  Philips. 

Rasp  (rasp),  v.i.  1.  To  rub  or  grate;  as,  the 
vessel  rasped  against  the  quay.— 2.  [As  to 
this  meaning  comp.  G.  rauspern,  to  hawk  or 
clear  the  throat.]  To  belch;  to  eject  wind 
from  the  stomach.  Bp.  Hall.  [Old  and 
provincial.  ] 

Raspatory  ( ras'pa-to-ri ),  n.  A  surgeon's 
rasp ;  an  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 
Wiseman. 

Raspberry  (raz'be-ri),  n.  [Rasp  and  berry : 
so  named  from  the  roughness  of  the  fruit. 
Comp.  G.  kratzbeere  —  kratzen,  to  scratch, 
and  beere.]  The  well-known  fruit  of  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Rubus,  the  It.  Idceits,  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  also  of  various  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  fruit  of  the  raspberry  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  a  variety  of  ways  both  by 
the  cook  and  the  confectioner,  and  also  in 
the  preparation  of  cordial  spirituous  liquors. 

Raspberry-bush  (raz'be-ri-bush),  n.  Rubu* 
Idceus,  the  bramble  producing  raspberries. 

Raspberry-vinegar  (raz'be-ri- vin'e-ger),  n. 
A  pleasant  acidulous  drink  made  from  the 
juice  of  raspberries. 

Rasper  (rasp'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  rasps;  a  scraper.— 2.  In  fox-hunting, 
a  difficult  fence,  probably  from  its  rasping 
the  horse  as  it  leaps  over  it.  Lever. 

Rasping  (rasp'ing),  a.    1.  Characterized  by 
grating  or  scraping;  as,  a  rasping  sound. - 
2.  In  fox-hunting,  said  of  a  fence  difficult  t<> 
take.     '  A  rasping  fence.'     Lever. 

Rasping-mill  (rasp'ing-mil),  n.  A  kind  of 
saw-mill. 

Raspis  t  (ras'pis),  n.  The  raspberry.  Ger~ 
arde. 

Rasse  (ras),  n.  [Javanese  rasa,  a  sensation 
of  the  palate  or  nostrils.]  A  carnivorous 
quadruped  of  the  genus  Viverra  (V.  Malae- 
censia),  closely  allied  to  the  civet,  spread 
over  a  great  extent  in  Asia,  including  Java, 
various  parts  of  India,  Singapore,  Nepal, 
and  other  localities.  Its  perfume,  called 
by  the.  natives  dedes,  which  is  secreted  in  a 
double  pouch  like  that  of  the  civet,  is  much 
valued  by  the  Javanese.  For  its  sake  the 
animal  is  often  kept  in  captivity.  It  is  sav- 
age and  irritable,  and  on  account  of  its  long 
teeth  can  inflict  a  very  severe  bite.  The 
dedes  is  removed  by  putting  the  animal 
into  a  long  and  very  narrow  box,  so  that  it 
cannot  turn,  when  it  is  scooped  out  with  a 
spoon  with  impunity. 

Rastrites  ( ras-tri'tez ),  n.  [L.  rastruin,  a 
rake.  ]  A  genus  of  extinct  Silurian  zoophytes, 
otherwise  named  Graptolites. 

Rasure  (ra'zhur),  n.  [L.  rasura,  from  rado, 
rasum,  to  scrape.  See  RASE.]  1.  The  act 
of  scraping  or  shaving ;  the  act  of  erasing. 
2.  The  mark  by  which  a  letter,  word,  or  any 
part  of  a  writing  is  erased,  effaced,  or  ob- 
literated; an  erasure. 

Rat  (rat),  n.  [A  word  common  to  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic  families;  A.  Sax.  rest,  D. 
rat,  G.  ratte,  ratze,  O.H.G.  rato,  L.G.  and 
Dan.  rotte,  Gael,  radan,  Armor,  raz,  rat. 
The  Fr.  rat,  Sp.  and  Pg.  rato,  are  derived 
forms  from  Teutonic.  The  root  is  pro- 
bably in  L.  rodo,  to  gnaw.]  1.  A  genus 
of  rodent  mammalia  (Must,  Linn.),  one  or 
other  of  the  species  of  which  is  familiar  to 
every  one,  and  they  are  among  the  greatest 
animal  pests  in  dwellings,  ships,  store- 
houses, and  magazines  of  provisions.  Two 
species  are  found  in  habitations  in  Britain 
and  in  most  temperate  countries,  the  black 
rat  (M.  rattus)  and  the  brown  rat  (M.  deen- 
inanus).  The  first  is  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  this  country;  the  other,  which  was  intro- 
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SSwdTnun  Norway.  U  amaiingly  pro- 
UaVaad  hi.  multiplied  at  the  expena.  of 
U.  'bUck  rat.  -  Kangaroo-nt.  Bee  B«T- 

--t 


. 

-aj  -  tout**  miat-ral.  I*ee 
-  WtUr-nt.  See  ARVlOoljj.- 
Us  political  party  from 
oUri:-!l.  A  workman 
wta-wop-ynent  In  an  «*1''l'l'n'™t 
while  the  regular  workmen  nave  rtnuk 
w..rk-  also,  a  workman  who  works  under 
the  regular  wages  current  In  the  trade  - 
ST«3l.iot>e  soalcious  that  all  I. 


in  motion.     A  circular  ratch  is  a 


Eat  (rat!  «i    1-  To  catch  or  kill  rats. 
1  To  forsake  one'i  associates;  to  desert  a 

...    ;,.   .  ;„  ,..,,.. 

oneTparty  from  seln.h  or  dishonourable 


He  «ow  chaneed  Mi  party:  bot.  I  roust  say.  with- 
•r  ft  laT  liable  to  the  lmi,ut.inon  of  achaam 
" 


1  Amom  workmen,  to  take  employment  In 
an  eatabllahment  while  the  regular  work- 
men have  struck  ;  or,  to  work  at  leaiwagw 
than  the  general  body  of  the  workmen  11 
willing  to  accept 

Rat*  (ra'U),  n.  [New  Zealand.]  A  New 
Zealand  tree,  Metrofideroi  rotnuta.  See 


. 
Ratablllty  (rat-a-bU'i-ti),  n.    quality  of  be- 

ini:  ratable 
Ratable  (rifa-bl),  a.    [From  rate  .]    L  Cap- 

al>le  of  being  rated  or  set  at  a  certain  value. 

I  collect  out  of  the  abbey  book  of  Bunoo.  that 
twrnty  or*  were  namHi  lo  two  marks  of  slIireT 

Caitteltm. 

1  Reckoned  according  to  a  certain  rate; 
proportioned. 

A  ratable  jrtymcrtt  of  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased 
In  equal  degree  is  clearly  the  most  equitable  method. 
Bleuirttme. 

3  Uable  or  subjected  by  law  to  taxation. 

Ratablenesairit'a  l>l  nes).  n.     Rataliility. 

Ratably  (rat'a-hllv  oJc  By  rate  or  propor- 
tion; proportionally. 

Ratafia,  (rat-a-feaX  n.  [Sp  ,  from  Malay 
a  mil.  arrack,  anil  Ufa,  a  spirit  distilled  from 
molasses  )  A  fine  spirituous  lli|Uor  flavoured 
with  the  kernel!  of  several  kinds  of  fruits,  par- 
ticularly of  cherries,  apricoU.  and  peaches. 
liataitn.  In  France.  Is  the  generic  name  of 
liqueurs  compounded  with  alcohol,  sugar, 
and  the  odorlferoiu  ami  flavouring  prin- 
ciples of  plants.  Written  also  Ratijut,  Jta- 
lift. 

Rattan  (ra-tan'),  n.    See  RATTAN. 

Rataay  (rat'a-ni),  n  (Perur.  ratana.}  Kra- 
inrria  triantira.  a  shnihby  plant  found  in 
Ivru  and  Bolivia,  having  an  excessively  as- 
iriiwnt  root  It  Is  sometimes  used  in  this 


Rataay  {Krmmenm 


country  at  an  astringent  medicine  in  pass- 
Ive  bloody  or  mucous  discharges,  weakness 
of  the  duteative  organs,  and  even  In  putrid 
fevers.  1 1  has  silver-gray  foliage  and  pretty 
rrd  itarllke  flowers  Written  alM>  Matam, 

Rat-catcher  ( rsfkach-er ),  n.  One  who 
makes  It  his  business  to  catch  rata. 

Batch  (rachX  n.  [A  softened  form  of  rark  ] 
I  I  ni-l<*rnw*.  a  sort  of  wheel  having  fangs, 
which  serve  to  lift  the  detents  and  thereby 
cause  the  clock  to  strike.  -I  In  mack,  a  bar 
having  angular  teeth.  Into  which  a  pawl 
drop*,  to  prevent  machines  from  being  re- 


^,.  .._..«,v,,~    IDintofroW..]    An 
"Tor  niece  of  mechanism  one  extremity 

of   which  abuts   against   the   teeth  of   a 

ratchet-wheel   Called  also  a  Click,  I'aul.  or 

Detent      If  employed  to  move  the  wheel  it 

Is  called  a  Pallet.    See  RATCHET-WHEEL. 
Ratchet -brace,  Ratchet -drill  crachet- 

hrasTrach'et-dril),  n.    A  tool  for  drilling 

holes   In  a  narrow 

plane    where     the 

room  Is  insufficient 

for     the     common 

brace.    The  raU-het- 

wheel    Is   fixed    in 

the       drill  -  socket 

and    turned    by    a 

handle. 
Ratchet  -  wheel 

(rach'et-wheO,  n.  A 

wheel  with  pointed 

and  angular  teeth, 

against     which     a 

ratchet  abuts,  used  Ratchet-wheel 

either  for  convert- 
ing a  reciprocating  into  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion on  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  fixed,  or  for 
admitting  of  its  motion  in  one  direction 
only  For  both  of  these  purposes  an  ar- 
rangement  similar  to  that  shown  In  the  en- 
graving is  employed,  a  is  the  ratchet- 
wheel-  b  the  reciprocating  lever,  to  the  end 
of  which  is  jointed  a  small  ratchet  or  pal- 
let c,  furnished  with  a  catch  of  the  same 
form  as  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  and  which, 
when  the  lever  is  moved  in  one  direction, 
slides  over  the  teeth,  but  in  returning  draws 
the  wheel  with  it.  The  other  ratchet,  d, 
which  may  either  be  used  separately  or  in 
combination  with  the  first,  permits  of  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  but  opposes  its  return  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction. 

Ratchil  (rach'il).  n.  In  mining,  fragments 
of  stone 

Ratchment  (nich'inent),  11.  In  arch,  a  kind 
of  flying  buttress  which  springs  from  the 
principals  of  a  herse  and  meets  against  the 
central  or  chief  principal.  Oxford  Gloi- 
ffiry. 

Rate  (rat),  n.  (Xorm.  and  O.Fr.  rate,  from 
L  rata  (parg,  part,  understood),  from  ratuv, 
reckoneif,  ppr.  of  rear,  to  reckon,  to  calcu- 
late (whence  rafio,  reaton).}  1.  The  pro 
portion  or  standard  by  which  quantity  or 
value  is  adjusted. 

Heretofore  the  raff  and  standard  of  wit  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days.  South. 

2.  Price  or  amount  stated  or  fixed  on  any- 
thing with  relation  to  a  standard ;  settled 
sum  or  amount ;  a  settled  projHjrtion ;  as, 
the  ratrut  interest.  'Brings  down  the  rate 
of  usance.'  Shak. 

How  many  things  do  we  value,  because  they  come 
at  dear  ,-atts  from  Japan  and  China !  I.ocke. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit,  after  the  rate 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  |  ounds  sterling  per  an- 
num, divided  Into  so  many  monthly  payments. 

3  Settled  and  regular  allowance ;  as,  a  daily 
rate  of  provisions.  2  Ki.  xxv.  3.  'Right 
feeble  through  the  evil  rate  of  food.'  Spen- 
fer. — 4.  Degree;  comparative  height  or  value; 
valuation;  rank;  estimate. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate.          Shat. 
In  this  did  his  holiness  and  godliness  appear  above 
the  rate  and  pitch  of  other  men's,  in  that  he  was  so 
infinitely  merciful  Calamy. 

!>.  Degree  or  particular  style  in  which  any- 
thing Is  done ;  manner  of  doing  anything, 
especially  as  regards  speed;  as,  to  move  at 
a  certain  rate.  'If  he  talked  at  this  rate.' 
Addition. 

Many  of  the  horse  could  not  march  at  that  rate, 
nor  come  up  soon  enough.  Clarendon. 

i!  t  Order;  state. 

Thus  sale  they  all  around  in  seemly  rate.    Spenser 

7.1  Ratification;  approval:  consent.  Chap- 
mass. — 8.  A  tax  or  sum  assessed  by  authority 
on  property  for  public  use  according  to  its 
Income  or  value;  a  local  tax.  See  POOR-RATE, 

CHURCH-RATE 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rale, 

And  took,  but  read  not  the  receipt  Prior. 

9.  In  the  nary,  the  order  or  class  of  a  ship, 
according  to  its  magnitude  or  force.  Ships 
of  war  were  formerly  divided  Into  six 
classes,  but  this  has  been  altered  since  the 
Introduction  of  Iron-clad  vessels,  which  are 
rated  according  to  strength  of  armour  and 
armament  and  mode  of  construction.— lO.In 
A»r«(i»fi/,  the  dally  gain  or  loss  of  a  chrono- 


meter  or  other  timepiece  In  seconds  and 
fractions  of  a  second. 

Rate  (rat),  v.t.  pret.  Jt  pp.  rated;  ppr.  rat- 
ing. 1.  To  settle  or  Itx  the  value,  rank,  or 
degree  of;  to  estimate;  to  value;  to  appraise; 
to  set  a  certain  value  on;  to  value  at  a  cer- 
tain price  or  degree  of  excellence. 

You  seem  not  lii^li  enough  your  joys  to  rate. 


ry*. 

Instead  of  rattttp  the  man  by  his  performance*. 
we  too  frequently  rate  the  performance  by  the  man. 

JokttMlt. 

All  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  our  worth.     Tennytftt. 

2.  To  fix  the  relative  scale,  rank,  or  position 
of  ;  as,  to  rate  a  ship;  to  rate  a  seaman.  — 

3.  To  determine  the  rate  of  in  respect  to  a 
variation  from  a  standard;  as.  to  rote  a 
chronometer,  that  is,  to  determine  the  rate 
of  its  daily  gain  or  loss.—  4.t  To  ratify.    'To 
rate  the  trace  they  swore.'    Chapman.— 
SYN.  To  value,  appraise,  estimate,  compute, 
reckon. 

Kate  (rat),  r.  i.  1.  To  be  set  or  considered 
in  a  class;  as,  the  ship  ratti  as  a  ship  of  the 
line.  —  2.  To  make  an  estimate. 

Rate  (rat),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  rated;  ppr.  rot- 
</n/  [Perhaps  from  the  above,  but  more 
probably  same  word  as  Sw.  rata,  to  find 
fault,  to  blame;  N.  rata,  to  reject.]  To 
chide  with  vehemence;  to  reprove;  to  scold; 
to  censure  violently. 

Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  Insulting  boy. 
An  old  lord  of  the  council  ratej  me  the  other  i 
in  the  street  about  you,  sir.  skat. 

Rateable  (rat'a-hl),  a.    Same  as  Ratable. 
Rate-book  (rat'buk  ),  n.    A  book  in  which 
tin-  account  of  the  rates  is  kept. 

Horses  by  papists  arc  not  to  be  ridden; 

But  sure  the  Muses'  horse  was  ne'er  forbidden; 

For  in  no  ratt-hoak  was  it  ever  found 

That  1'egasus  was  valued  at  five  pound.  Drydtn. 

Ratel  (rat-elO.  n.  IFr.  ratel,  from  rat,  a 
rat.]  A  carnivorous  quadruped  of  thegenns 
.Mellivora,  and  of  the  badger  family  Melld*. 
natives  of  India  and  the  Cape  of  Hood  Hope. 


Iloney-ratel  (UtUniera  rrttel). 

The  honey-ratel  (M.  ratel)  of  the  Cape  is 
celebrated  for  the  destruction  it  make* 
among  the  nests  of  the  wild  bee,  to  the 
honey  of  which  it  is  very  partial. 

Ratepayer  (rat'pa-er),  n.  One  who  is  as- 
sessed and  pays  a  rate  or  tax. 

Rater  (rat'er),  n.  One  who  rates  or  sets  a 
value;  one  who  makes  an  estimate. 

Rate-tithe  (rat'tiTH),  n.  Tithe  paid  for 
sheep  or  other  cattle  which  are  kept  in  a 
parish  for  less  time  than  a  year,  in  which 
case  the  owner  must  pay  tithe  for  them  pro 
rata,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place. 

Rath(rath),  n.  [Ir.  rath.]  1.  A  kind  of  pre- 
historic fortification  in  Ireland,  consisting 
of  a  circular  rampart  of  earth  with  a  mound 
artificially  raised  in  the  centre.—  it  A  hill 
Sptnter. 

Rath.  Kathe  (rath,  rath),  o.  [A.  Sax.  Ami*. 
Ancd,  quick,  hasty,  hrathe,  quickly;  li-el. 
hrathr,  O.H.Q.  hrad,  quick;  comp.  Goth. 
ratht,  easy.)  Early;  coming  before  other*. 
or  before  the  usual  time.  'A  single  ane- 
mone trembling  and  rathe,'  LoicelL 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  Oiat  forsaken  *I! 


>| 

Rath,  Rathe  (rath,  rath),  adv.    [A 
hrathe,  quickly.    See  the  adjective.)   Soon; 
betimes;  early;  speedily. 

Rathe  she  rose,  half-cheated  in  the  thought 
She  needs  must  bid  farewell  to  sweet  Lavalne. 
Tentftm. 

—Kath  ripe,  early  ripe.  See  RATHKIHK 
Rather  (ra'THer),  adv.  [Compar.  of  rat*. 
quickly;  A.  Sax.  hrttUu.comfti.  hrathor.  » 
we  use  focrner  In  an  equivalent  sense.  1 
would  rather  go,  or  lomw  go.  ]  L  t  SooBaTj 
earlier;  before. 

If  the  world  hatith  you.  wlte  (know)  ye  that  it  ; 
me  in  hate  rather  than  yon. 

2.  More  readily  or  willingly  ;  with  U-tU-r 
liking;  with  preference  or  choice. 

My  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather 
than  my  life.  Job  vfc   15. 


fM*.  fir.  fat,  fall.       rut,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;       y,  So.  try. 
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Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil.  Johniii.  19. 

8.  In  preference ;  preferably ;  with  better 
reason. 

'Tis  rather  to  be  thought  that  an  heir  had  no  such 
right  by  divine  institution,  than  that  God  should  give 
such  a  ri^ht,  but  yet  leave  it  undetermined  who  such 
heir  is.  Locke. 

4.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

He  sought  throughout  the  world,  but  sought  in  vain, 
And  nowhere  finding,  rather-  fear'd  her  slain. 

Drytitti. 

6.  More  properly;  more  correctly  speaking. 

This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.  Shafc. 

6.  On  the  contrary  indeed;  to  the  contrary 
of  what  has  been  just  stated.  'Was nothing 
bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse.'  Mark  v. 
26. — 7.  In  some  degree  or  measure;  some- 
what; moderately;  as,  she  is  rather  pretty. 
8.  Used  ironically  as  a  strong  affirmative. 
[Slang.] 

1  Do  you  know  the  mayor's  house?'  'Rather,'  re- 
plied the  boots  significantly,  as  if  he  had  some  good 
reason  to  remember  it.  Dicktus. 

— The  rather,  especially;  for  better  reason; 
for  particular  cause. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time, 

The  rather  for  1  have  some  sport  in  hand.    Shak. 

—Had  rather.  See  under  HAVE. — Rather 
of  the  ratherest,  a  phrase  colloquially  applied 
to  anything  slightly  in  excess  or  defect. 

The  women  would  find  it  rather  of  the  ratherest 
for  heat  coming  across  the  lake.  Mrs.  ff.  Wood, 

Rathert  (rath'er),  a.,  compar.  of  rath,  early. 
Former;  earlier. 

The  rather  lambs  been  starved  with  cold.     Spenser. 

RathOlite  (rath'q-llt),  n.     See  PECTOLITE. 

Rathripe  (rath'rip),  n.     A  rareripe. 

Ratttripe  (rath'rip),  a.  Early  ripe;  ripe 
before  the  season;  rareripe.  'Such  as  de- 
light in  rathripe  fruits.'  Fuller.  [This  is 
really  two  words,  and  is  sometimes  so  writ- 
ten. ] — Rathripe  barley,  barley  that  has  been 
long  cultivated  upon  warm  gravelly  soil,  so 
that  it  ripens  a  fortnight  earlier  than  com- 
mon barley  under  different  circumstances. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

Ratifla,  Ratifle  (rat-i-fe'a,  rat'i-fe),  n.  Rat- 
afia( which  see).  'Mirth  and  opium,  ratifie 
and  tears.'  Pope. 

Ratification  (rat'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  l.  The 
act  of  ratifying;  the  act  by  which  a  com- 
petent authority  gives  sanction  and  valid- 
ity to  something  done  by  another ;  the 
state  of  being  ratified ;  confirmation ;  as, 
the  ratification  by  a  government  of  a 
treaty  contracted  by  its  representatives.— 
2.  In  law,  the  confirmation  or  approval 
given  by  a  person  arrived  at  majority  to  acts 
done  by  him  (luring  minority,  and  which 
has  the  effect  of  establishing  the  validity  of 
the  ant  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
voidable. — Ratification  by  a  wife,  in  Scots 
law,  a  declaration  on  oath  made  by  a  wife 
in  presence  of  a  justice  of  peace  (her  hus- 
band being  absent),  that  the  deed  she  has 
executed  has  been  made  freely,  and  that  she 
has  not  been  induced  to  make  it  by  her  hus- 
band through  force  or  fear. 

Ratifter  (rat'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  ratifies  or  sanctions. 

Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 

The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word.          Shak. 

Ratify  (rat'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  ratified; ppr. 
ratifying.  [Fr.  ratifier—ratus,  fixed  by  cal- 
culation, valid,  firm  (see  RATE),  and  facia, 
to  make.]  1.  To  confirm;  to  establish;  to 
settle  authoritatively. 

We  have  ratified to  them  the  borders  of  Judea. 
i  Mace.  xi.  34. 

2.  To  approve  and  sanction;  to  make  valid; 
especially,  to  sanction  and  render  valid,  as 
something  done  by  a  representative,  agent, 
or  servant;  as,  to  ratify  an  agreement  or 
treaty. 

The  Lateran  Council  ratified  this  momentous 
treaty,  which  became  thereby  the  law  of  Christen- 
dom. Mitman. 

Ratinabition  t  (rat'i-ha-bi"shon),  n.  [L.  ra- 
tihabitio,  ratihabitiontN  —  ratus,  fixed  by 
calculation,  and  habeo,  habitum,  to  have,  to 
hold.]  Confirmation;  approval;  consent. 

In  matters  criminal  ratihabition,  or  approving  of 
the  act,  does  always  make  the  approver  guilty. 

Eating  (rat'ing),  n.  [From  rate,  to*  esti- 
mate.] The  act  of  estimating  or  fixing  the 
rank  of;  hence,  rank.  The  rating  of  men  in 
the  navy  signifies  the  grade  in  which  they 
are  rated  or  entered  in  the  ship's  books. 
The  rating  of  ships  is  the  division  into 
grades  by  which  the  complement  of  officers 
and  certain  allowances  are  determined. 


Ratio  (ra'shi-6),  n.  [L.  ratio,  rationis,  a 
reckoning,  calculation,  from  reor,  ratus,  to 
think  or  suppose,  to  set,  confirm,  or  estab- 
lish. Reason,  ration  are  the  same  word 
underdifferent forms.  SeeE-EASON.]  l.\Lit. 
reason;  cause.  — 2.  Relation  or  proportion 
which  one  thing  has  to  another  in  respect 
of  magnitude  or  quantity;  or,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  the  numerical  measure  which  one 
quantity  bears  to  another  of  the  same  kind, 
expressed  by  the  number  found  by  dividing 
the  one  by  the  other.  The  ratio  of  one 
quantity  to  another  is  by  some  mathemati- 
cians regarded  as  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  second  quantity  by  the  first; 
by  others,  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  first  by  the  second;  thus  the  ratio 
of  2  to  4  or  a  to  b  may  be  called  either 
2  J  a  4  b 
4  and  6  " 
mathematical  sense,  has  to  do  with  the 
comparison  of  ratios.  Thus  3  has  to  4  a 
certain  ratio,  and  so  has  6  to  8;  and  the  ex- 
pression 3  is  to  4  in  the  same  proportion 
as  6  to  8,  denotes  that  the  ratios  of  3  to 
4  and  6  to  8  are  equal,  3  being  the  same 
proportion  of  4  as  6  is  of  8,  that  is,  three- 
fourths.  Ratio  in  the  above  sense  is  some- 
times called  geometrical  ratio,  in  opposi- 
tion to  arithmetical  ratio  or  the  difference 
between  two  quantities.  —Compound  ratio. 
When  one  quantity  is  connected  with  two 
others  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  first 
be  increased  or  diminished  the  product  of 
the  other  two  is  increased  or  diminished  in 
the  same  proportion,  then  the  first  quantity 
is  said  to  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
other  two.  Thus  the  momentum  of  a  mov- 
ing body  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  the  velocity.  —Direct 
ratio.  When  two  quantities  or  magnitudes 
have  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  subject  to  increase  or 
diminution,  if  while  one  increases  the  other 
increases  in  the  same  ratio,  or  if  while  one 
diminishes  the  other  diminishes  in  the  same 
ratio,  the  proportions  or  comparisons  of 
ratios  remain  unaltered,  and  those  quanti- 
ties or  magnitudes  are  said  to  be  in  a  direct 
ratio  or  proportion  to  each  other.  Thus  in 
uniform  motion  the  space  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  time.—  Inverse  ratio.  When  two 
quantities  or  magnitudes  are  such  that  when 
one  increases  the  other  necessarily  dimin- 
ishes, and  vice  versa  when  the  one  dimin- 
ishes the  other  increases,  the  ratio  or  pro- 
portion is  said  to  be  inverse.  Thus  in  uni- 
form motion  the  time  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  velocity. — Duplicate  ratio.  When 
three  quantities  are  in  continued  propor- 
tion the  first  is  said  to  have  to  the  third 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  that  which  it  has  to 
the  second,  or  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the 
square  of  the  first  to  the  square  of  the 
second.  Also,  when  any  number  of  quanti- 
ties are  in  continued  proportion  the  ratio  of 
the  first  to  the  last  is  said  to  be  compounded 
of  the  several  intermediate  ratios. — Mixed 
ratio.  See  under  MIXED.—  Prune  and  ulti- 
mate ratios,  terms  first  introduced,  at  least 
in  a  system,  by  Newton,  who  preferred 
them  to  the  terms  suggested  by  his  own 
method  of  fluxions.  The  method  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios  is  a  method  of  calcula- 
tion which  may  be  considered  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  ancient  method  of  exhaustions. 
It  may  be  thus  explained: — Let  there  be 
two  variable  quantities  constantly  approach- 
ing each  other  in  value,  so  that  their  ratio 
or  quotient  continually  approaches  to  unity, 
and  at  last  differs  from  unity  by  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  the  ultimate  ratio 
of  these  two  quantities  is  said  to  be  a  ratio 
of  equality.  In  general,  when  different 
variable  quantities  respectively  and  simul- 
taneously approach  other  quantities,  con- 
sidered as  invariable,  so  that  the  differences 
between  the  variable  and  invariable  quan- 
tities become  at  the  same  time  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  the  ultimate  ratios 
of  the  variables  are  the  ratios  of  the  invari- 
able quantities  or  limits  to  which  they  con- 
tinually and  simultaneously  approach.  They 
are  called  prime  ratios  or  ultimate  ratios 
according  as  the  ratios  of  the  variables  are 
considered  as  receding  from  or  approaching 
to  the  ratios  of  the  limits.  The  first  section 
of  Newton's  Prindpia  contains  the  develop- 
ment of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  with 
various  propositions. — Extreme  and  mean 
ratio.  See  under  EXTREME. — Composition 
of  ratios,  the  uniting  of  two  or  more  simple 
ratios  into  one,  by  taking  the  product  of 
the  antecedents  and  the  product  of  the  con- 


sequents.— 3.  In  law,  an  account;  a  cause, 
or  the  giving  judgment  therein. 


reason;  to  argue. 

Scholars,  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate,  will 
have  more  and  better  matter  to  exercise  their  wits 
upon.  Sir  IP.  Petty. 

Ratiocination  (rash-i-os'i-na'/shon),  n.  [L. 
ratiocinatio,  ratiocination^.  See  RATIOCI- 
NATE.] The  act  or  process  of  reasoning,  es- 
pecially of  reasoning  deductively;  the  act 
or  process  of  deducing  consequences  from 
premises. 

Can  any  kind  of  ratiocination  allow  Christ  all  the 
marks  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  deny  him  to  be  the 
Messiah?  South. 

Reasoning,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use 
the  term,  and  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with  infer- 
ence, is  popularly  said  to  be  of  two  kinds;  reasoning 
from  particulars  to  generals,  and  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars;  the  former  being  called  in- 
duction, the  latter  ratiocination  or  syllogism. 

y.  S.  Mill, 

Ratiocinative  (rash-i-os'i-na-tiv),  a.  Char- 
acterized by  or  addicted  to  ratiocination ; 
consisting  in  the  comparison  of  propositions 
or  facts,  and  the  deduction  of  inferences 
from  the  comparison;  argumentative;  as,  a 
ratiodnative  process.  '  The  ratiocinative 
meditativeness  of  his  character.'  Coleridge. 

Ratiocinatory  (rash'i-os-i-na"to-ri),a.  Same 
as  Ratiocinatice. 

Ratio  decidendi  (ra'shi-6  des-i-den'di).  [L.] 
In  Scots  laiv,  the  reason  or  ground  upon 
which  a  judgment  is  rested. 

Ration  (ra'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ratio, 
rationis,  proportion.  See  RATIO.]  1.  In 
the  army  and  navy,  the  allowance  of  provi- 
sions given  to  each  officer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  soldier,  and  sailor.  Hence — 
2.  A  stated  or  fixed  amount  or  quantity 
dealt  out;  allowance. 

Ration  (ra'shon),  v.t.  To  supply  with  ra- 
tions. ' Regularly  rationed,'  Blackwood's 
Mag, 

Rational  (rash'on-al),  a.  [Fr.  rationnel;  L. 
rationales,  from  ratio,  rationis,  proportion. 
See  REASON.]  1.  Having  reason  or  the  fac- 
xilty  of  reasoning ;  endowed  with  reason : 
opposed  to  irrational;  as,  man  is  a  rational 
being;  brutes  are  not  rational  animals. 

It  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational 
nature.  Lmu. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason ;  not  absurd,  extra- 
vagant, foolish,  fanciful,  preposterous,  or 
the  like ;  as,  a  rational  conclusion  or  infer- 
ence; rational  conduct.— 3.  Acting  in  con- 
formity to  reason;  wise;  judicious;  as,  a 
rational  man.  —  4.  In  arith.  and  dig,  a  term 
applied  to  an  expression  in  finite  terms;  or, 
one  on  which  no  extraction  of  a  root  is  left; 
or,  at  least,  none  such  indicated  which  can- 
not be  actually  performed  by  known  pro- 
cesses. The  contraries  of  these  are  called 
surd  or  irrational  quantities.  Thus  2, 9, 12£ 
are  rational  quantities,  and  V2,  \/*,  &c., 
are  irrational  or  surd  quantities,  because 
their  values  can  only  be  approximately  and 
not  accurately  assigned. — National  horizon. 
See  HORIZON.  —  SYN.  Sane,  sound,  intelli- 
gent, reasonable,  sensible,  wise,  discreet, 
judicious. 

Rational  (rash'on-al),  n.  A  rational  being. 
'The  world  of  rationals.'  Young. 

Rationale  (rash-o-na'le),  n.  [A  somewhat 
peculiar  word,  in  form  the  neut.  sing,  of 
L.  rationalis,  and  apparently  from  ratio,  ra- 
tionis,in  sense  of  reason, account,  plan.]  1.  A 
statement  of  reasons ;  a  series  of  reasons 
assigned ;  as,  Dr.  Sparrow's  rationale  of  the 
Common  Prayer.— 2.  An  account  or  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  some  opinion,  ac- 
tion, hypothesis,  phenomenon,  &c. 

Rationalism  (rash'on-al-izm),  n.  l.  In  ine- 
taph.  the  doctrine  which  affirms  that  reason 
furnishes  certain  elements  without  which 
experience  is  not  possible,  as  opposed  to 
sensualism  or  sensism,  which  affirms  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  sense, 
and  to  empiricism,  which  refers  all  our 
knowledge  to  sensation  and  reflection,  or 
experience. — 2.  In  theol.  a  system  of  opinions 
deduced  from  reason,  as  distinct  from  iii- 
spiration,  or  opposed  to  it ;  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  truths  upon  the  principles 
of  human  reason,  which  has  become  notori- 
ous by  the  theological  systems  to  which  it 
has  given  birth  in  Germany.  From  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  has 
arisen  in  that  country  a  succession  of  di- 
vines—Baumgarten.Michaelis,  Semler.Eicb- 
horn,Paulus,Bretschneider,Schleiermacher, 
&c.,  who  have  endeavoured  either  to  affix 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  yob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


RATIONALIST 

a  lover  and  more  human  character  U>  the 
mvLil.l,-  operations  of  Mod  upon  men 
thnmgh  Christianity,  or  to  reduce  lie  ac- 
u  which  we  hare  of  the  foundation  of 
SS  "llgton  to  the  mlilure  of  truth  and 
"".r  naYurel  to  fallible  men.  They  have 
aOMlkmed  the  genulnemw  of  almoit  all 
toTieMraU)  P»rU  of  Scripture,  and  the 
•ccuracf  of  aU  their  surxsroiUirel  narra- 
te., the  tater  rationalistic  school  headed 
liy  (ttrauia.  and  commonly  known  aa  t 
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incredible  h  a  found  canon  of  evidence :  inai  a  luu 
*ii^«WthoVab«.rdandlncredibl.isafal« 
nd  rash  assumption -an  alsumption  for  which  no 
:««-,  ha.  evSbeen  •*»•  I.  Pfocure ^he  s.  nction 


i,  and  Kris 
wouJd  mwanlbc  same  thing          James  Uartinean. 

Rationalist  (rash'on-al  1st),  n.  1.  One  who 
proceeds  In  his  disquisitions  ami  practice 
wholly  upon  reason. 

The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  pismires:  they 
also  lav  up  and  use  their  store  The  ralianalMi  are 
like  the  spiders:  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels. 
But  give  me  a  philosopher  who.  like  the  bee.  hath  a 
middle  (acuity,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digest- 
ing that  which  U  gathered  by  his  own  virtue.  Katon. 

2.  In  thrul  one  who  considers  the  super- 
natural events  recorded  ill  tile  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  events  haptwuini;  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature,  but  described  by 
the  writers,  without  any  real  ground,  as 
supernatural;  and  who  considers  the  moral- 
ity of  Uie  Scriptures  as  subject  to  the  test 
of  human  reason.  Sometimes  used  adjec- 
tively  ' Raiiunalut  interpreters.'  Jaiac* 
Mnrtineau 

Rationalistic,  Rattonalistlcal  (nuh'on-al- 
l«t"lk.  rasli'on-al-l>t"ik-al).  a  Relating  to 
or  accordant  with  rationalism. 

If  we  lielieve  that  (»od  rules,  if  we  believe  that 
Christ  rote.  If  we  have  reason  to  hold  among  the 
deepest  convictions  of  our  being  the  certainty  that 
I  .off  has  not  delegated  His  sovereignty  or  His  pro- 
tldence  to  the  final,  unintelligent,  pitiless,  inevitable 
working  of  material  force*.  .  .  .  then  we  shall  neither 
clutch  at  ratianaliilt,  interpretation.*  nor  be  much 
troubled  if  others  adopt  them.  l-.itr.tr 

Rationalistlcally  ( rash'on-al-ist"ik-al-li ). 
<<</>•  In  A  rationalistic  manner. 

Rationality  ( rash'on-al"i  ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  rational:  as.  (a)  i>ower  of  rea- 
soning: possession  of  reason. 

t^sd  has  made  rationality  the  common  Imrtion  of 
mankind  t'r.  H.  M.'re 

(6)  Reasonableness. 

Well  directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will 
not  bear  a  rigid  eiainination.  Sir  T.  Breivne, 

Rationalize  (nwir.in-al  lz).  v  t.  prct  *  pp 
rationalised;  ppr.  ratviiializinff.  1.  To  con- 
vert to  rationalism  2  To  interpret  as  a 
rationalist;  to  bring  to  the  test  of  pure  rea- 
•on  3  To  perceive  or  understand  the  rea- 

*  m  of. 

Children  can  with  difficulty  rationalise  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  and  hardly  at  all  the  rule  of  three. 
/V»/  fain. 

Rationalise,  Rationalise  (resh'on-al-iz\ 
r  i.  To  act  or  Interpret  as  a  rationalist ; 
to  be  guided  by  or  conform  to  the  princi- 
ples of  rationalism;  to  Judge  or  estimate 
matters  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
nt  rationalism. 

To  ratt,"ia:ite  to  to  ask  improperly  how  we  are  tn 
•ccowM  for  certain  things,  to  tie  unwilling  to  believe 
!'.«•  Mtewi  th  y  can  be  accounted  for.  that  is.  re. 
i  i  red  to  inmltillf  «Stt  as  a  cause,  to  some  eiisting 
s)  !!•. as  karnoJitnsT  with  then  or  taking  them  up 

- 
utWng.  and  lu  basing 

' 
7.  //.  N< ii. 

R  Ulonally  (raah'.m  al-ll).  «./r.   In  a  rational 
i.umner;  In  consistency  with  reason;  reason- 
ably; as.  to  .peak  rationally:  to  behave  ra- 
<«i«V     'May  rationally  be  conjectured.' 

titlonilMM  (reah'on-al-nes).  n  The  state 
<*  being  rational  or  consistent  with  reason 

Ratlonary  (rath'on-a-ri),  o.  Belonging  to 
account!  (Rare] 

RatlUa  (ra-tl'l*).  n.  pi  (L.  rote.,  a  raft  ] 
((miry ••  Mcood  division  of  the  chs*.  Ave-, 
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the  other  two  being  the  Saurune  and  C»ri- 
uabB.  This  order  comprises  all  the  birds 
that  cannot  fly,  such  as  the  ostriches,  emus, 
and  cassowaries.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
ict  that  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  has  no 
median  ridge  or  keel  for  the  attachment  of 
the  great  pectoral  or  wing  muscles.  The 
breast-bone  Is  therefore  raft-like,  hence  the 
name  of  the  order. 
Ratltate  (ret'i-tit),  o.  Belonging  to  the 

Ratline,  Ratlin  (ratlin),  n.  [Probably  from 
rut  and  line,  though  the  reason  for  the  name 
is  not  very  obvious.  It  may  be  from  the 
line  lieing  of  the  thickness  of  a  rat's  tail.) 
Xaut.  one  of  a  scries  of  small  ropes  or  lines 
which  traverse  the  shrouds  horizontally 
from  the  deck  upwards,  thus  forming  the 
steps  of  ladders  for  going  aloft. 

Ratling  (rat'ling),  n.    Same  as  Ratlin. 

Ratmara  (rat'ma-reX  ».  The  Indian  name 
fur  one  of  the  dyeing  lichens. 

Ratoon  ( re-ton'),  n.  (Sp.  retono,  a  sprout 
or  shoot,  from  retonar,  to  sprout  again.] 
1  A  sprout  from  the  root  of  the  sugar-cane 
which  has  been  cut  — 2.  A  rattan-cane.— 
3.  The  heart-leaves  In  a  tobacco  plant. 

Ratoon  (re-ton"),  ».i  To  sprout  or  spring 
up  from  the  root,  as  in  the  sugar-cane. 

Ratoun,*  n,    [Fr.  rofoii.)    A  rat    Chaucer. 

Rat-pit  (rat'pit),  n.  An  inclosure  into  which 
a  number  of  rats  are  thrown  to  ascertain 
how  many  a  dog  can  kill  in  a  given  time,  or 
to  see  which  of  two  or  more  dogs  will  kill 
the  most. 

Ratsbane  (rats'lian),  n  \llat  and  bane.} 
1'oison  for  raU;  arscnious  acid. 

He  would  throw  ratsbane  up  and  down  a  house 
Where  children  might  come  at  it. 

Sir  K.  I-' Estrange. 

Ratsbane  (rats'ban),  t>.f.  To  kill  or  poison 
by  ratsbane. 

Rat-snake  (rat'snak),  «.  A  snake  destitute 
of  poison-fangs  (Coriiphodon  lltumenbachii) 
domesticated  in  Ceylon  on  account  of  its 
usefulness  in  killing  rats.  It  is  intelligent, 
and  can  be  made  very  tame. 

Rat-tall,  Rat's-tail  (rat'tal,  rats'tal).  n. 
1.  In/arrM-rt/.an  excrescence  growing  from 
the  pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  a 
horse. —2.  A  disease  in  horses  in  which  the 
hair  of  the  tail  is  permanently  lost. 

Rat-tail  (rat'tal),  a  Resembling  a  rat's  tail 
in  shape  -  Rat-tail  Jile,  a  round  Hie  tapering 
to  a  point. 

Rat-tailed  (rat'tAld).  ;;  and  a.  Having  a 
tail  like  a  rat's.—  Hat-tailed  larca  or  rat-tail 
maggot,  the  grub  of  a  common  dipterous  in- 
sect, the  EiiMttitix  ti-itax,  family  Must-idie; 
the  drone-fly  It  inhabits  liltliy  stagnant 
water,  anil  breathes  by  means  of  tubes  at- 
tached In  telescopic  fashion  to  the  tail.  The 
perfect  insect  is  somewhat  like  a  bee. 

Rattan  (rat 'an).  ».  [Kr.  raton,  a  dim.  of 
nil.  a  rat.]  A  rat.  Sjielled  also  liatten, 
Itattun.  [Scotch.] 

Rattan  (rat-tan').  «.  [Imitative.]  The  con- 
tinuous i"  at  or  reverberation  of  a  drum. 

They  had  not  proceeded  fir.  when  their  cars  were 
saluten  with  the  loud  rattan  of  a  drum. 

It'.  H.  AinsTvorth. 

Rattan  (rat'an  or  rat-tan').  n.  [ Malay  rotan. ] 
1.  The  commercial  name  for  the  long  trailing 
stems  of  various  species  of  calamus,  which 
fonn  a  considerable  article  of  import  from 
India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  They 
haveall perennial, long.round.  solid,  jointed, 
unbranching  stems,  extremely  tough  and 
pliable.  They  grow  In  profusion  along  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Chitta- 
gong,  Assam,  the  south-east  of  Asia,  and 
many  of  the  islands  of  that  region.  All  the 
species  are  very  useful,  and  are  employed 
for  wicker-work,  seats  of  chairs,  walking- 
sticks,  thongs,  ropes,  cables.  AT  —2.  A  small 
cane  or  walking-stick  made  of  rattan. 

Rattany  (rat'a-ni).    See  KATANY. 

Ratteen  (ra-ten').  TI.  (Kr.  ratine,  rateen.] 
A  thick  woollen  stuff  quilled  or  twilled. 

Ratten  (rat'n).c.t.  |  Lit  to  play  a  rat's  trick 
U|>on,  from  prov.  ratten,  a  rat.)  To  destroy 
or  take  away  the  tools  or  machinery  of,  a 
mischievous  trick  perpetrated  upon  work- 
men who  work  in  defiance  of  the  trades' 
union ;  as,  to  ratten  a  man.  Rattening  is 
one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  organized 
terrorism  of  trades'  unions. 

There  are  many  persons  .  .  .  who  object  to  any 
Interference  with  the  practice  of  rattening,  and  there 
are  many  more  who  are  willing  to  risk  the  abuses  of 
Trade*' unions  for  the  sake  of  the  power  which  the 
working -classes  derive  from  unrestricted  association. 

Ratter  (refer),  n.  1.  One  whose  huaiiicHs'it 
Is  to  catch  rats.— 2.  An  animal,  especially  a 


RATTLE-PATE 


terrier,  which  kills  rats ;  as,  he's  a  capital 
ratter. 


Rattlnet  (rat-i-nef),  n.    (Dim.  of  ratteen, 
'oollen  stuff  thinner  than 
rateen. 


Kr.  ratine.]    A  wo 


Rattle  (ratl),  t>.i  pret.  *  pp.  rattled:  ]>pr 
rattling.  [  From  an  A.  Hax.  verb  seen  in 
linrtelr,  rattle* ort;  cog.  LM.  ratteln,  l>.  rat- 
elen,  G.  raweln,  Dan.  raele,  to  rattle ;  all 
from  a  root  (probably  onomatopoetic)  seen 
also  in  Or.  tntalon,  a  rattle  ]  1.  To  rimki-, 
give  out,  or  utter  a  quick  sharp  noise  rapidly 
repeated,  as  by  the  collision  of  bodies  not 
very  sonorous;  to  clatter  '  Dead  men's  rat- 
tling bones.'  Shale.  'The  ra,tt liny  thunder.' 
.s'/ia'*-.  '  And  the  rude  hail  lu  rattling  tem- 
pest forms.'  Addition. 

Far  along 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder.  Ryroit. 

2.  To  speak  eagerly  and  noisily;  to  utter 
words  in  a  clatterintr*  manner ;  to  talk  rap- 
idly without  restraint  or  consideration ;  an. 
hear  how  she  rattles  on. 

Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke.    l>rydt*. 

Rattle  (rat'l).  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a 
rattling  sound  or  a  rapid  succession  of  sharp 
sounds. 

Her  chain  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes. 


2.  To  stun  with  noise ;  to  drive  with  sharp 
sounds  rapidly  repeated. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 

As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear.    5Aa*. 

3.  To  acold;  to  rail  at  clamorously. 

He  sent  for  him  in  a  rage,  and  rattled  him  with  a 
thousand  traitors  and  villains  for  robbing  his  house. 
Sir  ft.  1. 1- strange. 

Rattle  (ratl),  n.  1.  A  rapid  succession  ,.f 
sharp  clattering  sounds.  •  The  rattle  of  those 
confounded  drams.'  i'rior.—'l.  A  rapid  sac- 
cession  of  words  sharply  uttered;  loud  rapid 
talk. 

My  companions  seemed  to  form  a  very  happy  mil- 
tureof  good  breeding  and  liberal  Information,  witha 
disposition  to  lively  rattle,  fun  and  jest. 

3.  An  instrument  with  which  a  clattering 
sound  is  made;  an  instrument  consisting  of 
n  vibrating  tongue  and  a  rotating  rntriiet 
wheel,  by  which  a  sharp  rattling  sound  is 
made  to  give  an  alarm :  formerly  used  by 
watchmen ;  also,  a  child's  toy  construct!  <l 
on  the  same  principle,  or  a  case  of  wicker- 
work  or  other  material  inclosing  pebbles  or 
other  small  objects  which  produce  a  rattling 
sound. 

The  rattles  of  Isis  and  the  cymbals  of  Rrasllea 
nearly  enough  resemble  each  other.  Raleifk. 

Farewell  then  verse,  and  love,  and  ev'ry  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy.    Pffe. 

4  One  who  talks  rapidly  and  without  con- 
straint or  consideration  ;  a  noisy  person 
without  sense  or  consequence;  a  jabberer. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  wrote  »ii!i 
so  much    perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  grace, 
have  been,  whenever  he  took  a  part  in  conversation, 
an  empty,  noisy,  blundering  rattle.         Ma(antay. 

6.  The  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  true 
rattlesnake,  consisting  of  a  series  of  homy 
epidermic  cells  of  an  undulated  pyramidal 
shape,  articulated  one  within   the  otln  i 
SeeRATTLKsXAKK.     (i.  The  peculiar  r:n 
sound  heard  in  the  throat  which  Immedi- 
ately precedes  and   prognosticates  dentli 
commonly  called  the  Death-rattle.     It  i- 
producetl  by  the  air  in  passing  through  tin- 
mucus  of  which  the  lungs  are  unable  to 

free  themselves.  -7.  In  bat.  the  > 

name  of  two  agricultural  weeds  fon 
Britain,  belonging  to  the  genus  i 
or  lousewort.      See  LousKWOBT.  —  Yellow 
rattle,  a  plant,  Rhinanthut  crista-yaUi 

Rattle  (rat'l),  ».£.  [From  ratling,  ratline. 
as  if  rail:  >a  were  a  pres.  part.]  Xavi  to 
furnish  with  ratlines.— To  rattle  doom  Hv 
nhnrndt,  to  flx  ratlines  in  the  shrouds. 

Rattle  -  box  ( rat'1-boks ),  n.    1.  A  toy  that 
makes  a  rattling  noise  ;  a  rattle.  — 
the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  Crotalaria. 
from  its  seeds  rattling  in  the  pod  when 
shaken. 

Rattle  -  brained  ( rail-brand ),  a.  Giddy : 
wild;  rattle-headed. 

Rattle -cap  (rat'1-kap),  n.  An  unsteadi 
volatile  person;  a  mad-cap:  generally  said 
of  girls.  [Colloq  ] 

Rattle-head  (rat'1-hed),  n.  A  giddy  person ; 
a  rattle-pate.  [OoDoq.1 

Rattle-headed,  Rattle-pated  d«t  i  b,-.i 

cd,rat1-pat-ed).a.    Noisy;  giddy;  ' 
Rattle-mouset  (rat'1-mous).  n.    m [• 

names  for  the  bat     '  Not  unlike  the  tale  of 

the  rattlemoutie.'    /'i'"-"- 
Rattle-pate,  Rattle-skull  (r.itn  i«U  rat 

skul),n.    A  noisy  empty  fellow.    (Colloq.] 


KM«.  far.  fat.  fall;       roe.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tfllw.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  alninej      f.  8c.  try. 
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Battler  (ratl-er),  ?i.  1.  One  who  rattles  or 
talks  away  without  thought ;  a  giddy  noisy 
person.  —2.  A  smart  or  heavy  blow.  [Slang 
or  colloq.] 

And  once,  when  he  did  this  in  a  manner  that 
amounted  to  personal,  I  should  have  given  him  a 
rattler  for  himself,  if  Mrs.  Boffin  had  not  thrown 
herself  betwixt  us.  Dickens. 

Rattlesnake  (rat'1-snak),  n,  A  venomous 
snake  of  the  genus  Cro talus,  family  Cro- 
talidie,  distinguished  from  the  other  mem- 
liersof  the  family  by  the  tail  terminating 
in  a  series  of  articulated  horny  pieces,  which 
the  animal  vibrates  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  rattling  sound.  The  function  of 


Rattlesnake  (Cretalus  korridus). 

the  'rattle' is  dubious.  The  rattlesnake  is 
one  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents, but  hogs  and  peccaries  kill  and  eat  it, 
finding  protection  in  the  thickness  of  their 
hides  and  the  depth  of  their  layers  of  fat. 
There  are  several  species.  Besides  the  C. 
horridus,  which  is  the  best  known  and  most 
dreaded  species,  there  is  the  C.  durissus,  or 
striped  rattlesnake;  theC.  dryimts,  or  wood 
rattlesnake;  and  the  C.  miliarius,  or  ground 
rattlesnake.  All  these  species  inhabit  Ame- 
rica. The  C.  horridus  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  8  feet. 

Rattlesnake -root  (rat'1-snak-rot),  n.  A 
name  common  to  one  plant  or  root  of  the 
genus  Polygala,  and  another  of  the  genus 
Prenanthes :  so  named  because  they  are 
used  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

Rattlesnake-weed  (rat'1-snak-wed),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium  (E.  virgini- 
cum),  so  named  because  used  as  a  cure  for 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

Rattle-trap  (rat'1-trap),  n.  A  shaky  rickety 
object.  [Colloq.] 

'  He'd  destroy  himself  and  me,  too,  if  I  attempted 
to  ride  him  at  such  a  rattletrap  as  that.'  A  rattle- 
trapl  The  quintain  that  she  had  put  up  with  so 
much  anxious  care.  Trollopt. 

Hang  me  if  I'd  ha'  been  at  the  trouble  of  convey- 
ing her  and  her  rattle-traps  last  year  across  the 
channel.  Mrs.  Gore. 

Rattlewort  (rat'1-wort),  n.  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Crotalaria 
(which  see). 

Rattling  (rafting),  p.  and  a.  I.  Making  a 
quick  succession  of  sharp  sounds.  '  The 
rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms.'  Addi- 
son.-- 2.  Lively;  quick;  witty;  as,  brattling 
girl;  brattling  pace.  [Colloq.]  — 3.  Large; 
great;  as,  a  rattling  stake.  [Slang.] 

Rattling  t  (rat'ling),  n.    Same  as  Ratline. 

Ratton  (rat'on),  n.     A  rat.    [Scotch.] 

Rat-trap  (rat'trap),  n.  A  trap  for  catching 
rats. 

Rauchwacke  (roueh'viik-e),  n.  [G.  ranch, 
smoke,  and  wacke,  a  miner's  term  for  a  soft 
earthy  variety  of  trap-rock—in  allusion  to 
its  dark-gray  colour]  In  geol.  one  of  the 
calcareous  members  of  the  zechstein  forma- 
tion of  Germany,  the  equivalent  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  formation  in  England. 

Raucid  (ra'sid),  a.  Same  as  Raucous.  Lamb. 

Raucity  (ra'si-ti),  n.  [L.  raudtas,  from 
mucus,  hoarse.]  Harshness  of  sound;  rough 
utterance ;  hoarseness ;  as,  the  raucity  of  a 
coarse  voice.  'The  raucity  of  a  trumpet.' 
Bacon. 

Raucle  (ra'kl),  a.  [O.E.  rakel,  hasty,  rash. 
.-M'c  RAKEHELL.  ]  Rash,  stout,  fearless. 
'  Auld  Scotland  has  a  rauele  tongue. '  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Raucous  (ra'kus),  a.  [L.  raucus,  hoarse.] 
Hoarse;  harsh.  'A  raucous  voice.'  Dun- 
glison. 

Raught  (rat),  old  pret.  or  pp.  of  reach. 

The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was  no 

more, 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five 

score.  Shak. 

Raught  (rat),  old  pret.  of  rerlc.      Cared; 

recked.     Chaucer. 
Raunch  (ranch),  v.t.    To  wrench;  to  sprain. 

[Obsolete  and  provincial.] 
Raunson,  t    n.      [  Fr.    rancon.  ]      Ransom. 

Chaucer. 


Ravage  (rav'aj),  n.  [Fr.  ravage,  from  ravir, 
to  carry  off,  to  ravish  (which  see).]  Deso- 
lation or  destruction  by  violence,  either  by 
men,  beasts,  or  physical  causes;  devasta- 
tion; havoc;  waste;  ruin;  as,  the  ravage  of 
a  lion ;  the  ravages  of  fire  or  tempest ;  the 
ravages  of  an  army. 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  T    Addison. 

STN.  Despoilment,  devastation,  desolation, 
havoc,  pillage,  plunder,  spoil,  waste,  ruin. 
Ravage  (rav'aj),  v.t.  pret.  <&  pp.  ravaged; 
ppr.  ravaging.  [Fr.  ravager.  See  the  noun.] 
To  desolate  violently;  to  lay  waste  by  force; 
to  commit  havoc  on;  to  devastate;  to  pil- 
lage; to  spoil;  to  consume.  'The  shattered 
forest  and  the  ravaged  vale.'  Thomson. 

Already  Caesar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe.    Addison. 

SYN.  To  despoil,  pillage,  plunder,  sack,  spoil, 
devastate,  desolate,  destroy,  waste,  ruin. 
Ravager  (rav'aj-er),  n.     One  who  ravages; 
a  plunderer;  a  spoiler;  he  who  or  that 
which  lays  waste. 

When  that  mighty  empire  was  overthrown  by  the 
northern  people,  vast  sums  of  money  were  buried 
to  escape  the  plundering  of  the  conquerors;  and 
what  remained  was  carried  off  by  those  ravagers. 

Svtft. 

Rave  (rav),  v.i.  pret.  raved;  ppr.  raving. 
[O.Fr.  raver,  to  be  delirious,  from  L.  rabies, 
madness  (whence  also  rabid,  rage).]  1.  To 
wander  in  mind  or  intellect;  to  be  delirious; 
to  talk  irrationally;  to  be  wild,  furious,  or 
raging,  as  a  madman;  to  rage. 

When  men  thus  rave,  we  may  conclude  their  brains 
are  turned.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave  and  beat  my  breast? 
Addison. 
My  father  raves  of  death  and  wreck.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  rush  wildly  and  noisily. 

The  mingled  torrent  of  red  coats  and  tartans  went 
raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge  of  Killiecrankie. 
Macaulay. 

3.  To  talk  with  false  enthusiasm  ;  to  be  ex- 
cited about.     '  The  hallowed  scene  which 
others  rave  of  though  they  know  it  not.' 
Byron. 

Rave  (rav),  v.t.  To  utter  in  a  raving  man- 
ner or  frenziedly;  to  say  wildly  and  excit- 
edly. 

Pride,  like  the  Delphic  priestess,  with  a  swell 
Raved  nonsense,  destined  to  be  future  sense. 
Vautif. 

Rave  (  rav  ),  pret.  of  the  verb  to  rive.  Did 
rive  or  tear;  tore.  [Scotch.] 

Rave-hpok  (rav'huk),  n.  In  ship-carp,  a 
hooked  iron  tool  used  when  enlarging  the 
butts  for  receiving  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
oakum. 

Ravel  (rav'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ravelled;  ppr. 
ravelling.  [O.D.  ravelen,  D.  rafelen,  uit- 
rafelen,  to  ravel,  to  disentangle;  connec- 
tions uncertain.  ]  1.  To  untwist ;  to  un- 
weave or  unknot;  to  disentangle;  as,  to 
ravel  a  cord ;  to  ravel  out  a  stocking. 

Must  I  do  so!  and  must  I  ravel  out 

My  weaved-up  folly?  Ska*. 

2.  To  entangle;  to  entwist  together;  to  make 
intricate;  to  involve;  to  perplex.     'Sleep, 
that  knits  up  the  ravel'd  sleave  of  care.' 
Shak. 

What  glory's  due  to  him  that  could  divide 

Such  ravel'd  int'rests,  has  the  knot  untied?    Waller. 

3.  t    To  hurry  or  run  over  in  confusion. 
'  They  but  ravel  it  over  loosely,  and  pitch 
upon  disputing  against  particular  conclu- 
sions.'   Sir  K.  Digby. 

Ravel  (rav'el),  ut.  1.  To  become  entangled; 
to  fall  into  perplexity  and  confusion. 

As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.     Shak. 
Till  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 
They  ravet  more,  still  less  resolved.       Milton. 

2.  To  work  in  perplexities ;  to  busy  one's 
self  with  intricacies;  to  enter  by  winding 
and  turning. 

It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records  of 
elder  times.  Dr.  H.  More. 

The  humour  of  ravelling  into  all  these  mystical  or 
entangled  matters  .  .  ,  produced  infinite  disputes. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  To  become  untwisted;  to  be  disentangled. 
Ravelin  (rav'lin),   n.     [Fr.    ravelin,   from 

It.  ravellino,revellino;  probably  from  L.  re, 
back,  and  vallum,  a  rampart  set  with  pali- 
sades. ]  A  detached  triangular  work  in  forti- 
fication, with  two  embankments  which  form 
a  projecting  angle.  In  the  figure,  BB  is  the 
ravelin,  with  A  its  redout,  and  cc  its  ditch. 


D  D  is  the  main  ditch  of  the  fortress,  and  E 
the  passage  giving  access  from  the  fortress 
to  the  ravelin. 


Raven  (Corvtts  corax\. 


Ravelin. 

Raveling  (rav'el-ing),  «.  1.  Act  of  un- 
twisting.—2.  Anything,  as  a  thread,  detached 
in  the  process  of  untwisting. 
Raven  (ra'vn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrcefn,  hrefn;  Icel. 
hrafn,  D.  raaf,  Dan.  ravn,  G.  rabe,  O.H.G. 
hraban.  The  word,  like  crow,  is  ultimately 
from  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  A  large  bird  of  a 
black  colour,  of  the  crow  family  and  genus 
CorvuB  (C.  corax).  Its  plumage  is  entirely 
black,  the  tail  is  rounded,  and  the  back  of  the 
upper  mandible  arcuated  near  the  point.  It 
i«  above  2  feet 
in  length  from 
the  tip  of  the  , 
bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the 
tail,  and  about 
52  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the 
extended  wings. 
It  possesses  to 
some  extent  the 
power  of  imi- 
tating human 
speech,  and  in  a 
domestic  state  is 
remarkable  for 
its  destructive- 
ness,  thievish- 
ness,  and  love 
of  glittering 
tilings.  It  flies  high, and  scents  carrion,  which 
is  its  favourite  food,  at  the  distance  of  seve- 
ral miles;  it  feeds  also  on  fruit  and  small 
animals.  It  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Ravens  are  popularly  believed  to 
forebode  death  and  bring  infection. 

Like  the  sad-presaging  raven  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
And,  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night, 
Does  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wing. 

Marlowe, 

Raven  ( ra'vn ),  a.  Resembling  a  raven,  es- 
pecially in  colour ;  black ;  as,  raven  locks. 
'Smoothing  the  raven  down  of  darkness  till 
it  smiled.'  Milton. 

Raven  (rav'en),  v.i.  [From  the  noun,  raven, 
ravin,  plunder.]  To  prey  with  rapacity;  to 
show  rapacity.  Written  also  Ravin. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf.         Gen.  xlix.  27. 

Raven  (rav'en),  v.t.  1.  To  devour  with  great 
eagerness ;  to  eat  with  voracity.  Written 
also  Ravin. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  her  prophets  .  .  .  like  a 
roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey.          lizek.  xxii.  25. 

2.  To  obtain  or  take  possession  of  by  violence. 
Hakewill. 

Raven,  Ravin  (rav'en,  rav'in),  n.  [O.Fr. 
ravine,  L.  rapina,  plunder,  rapine.  See  RA- 
PINE.] 1.  Prey;  plunder;  food  obtained  by 
violence.  Nah.  ii.  12.— 2.  Rapine;  rapacity. 
Ray. 

Ravenala,  Ravinala  (rav-e-nala,  rav-i-na'- 
la),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  fine  large  palm- 
like  musaceous  tree  of  Madagascar,  with 
leaves  (t  to  8  feet  long.  It  is  called  travel- 
lers' tree,  because  of  the  refreshing  water 
found  in  the  cup-like  sheaths  of  the  leaf- 
stalks. Its  leaves  are  used  for  thatch  and 
the  leaf-stalks  for  partitions.  The  seeds 
are  edible  and  the  blue  pulpy  fibre  surround- 
ing them  yields  an  essential  oil. 

Ravener  (rav'en-er),  n.  1.  One  who  ravens 
or  plunders.  Gower.— 2.t  A  bird  of  prey. 
Holland. 

Ravening  (rav'en-ing),  n.  Eagerness  for 
plunder;  rapacity. 

Your  inward  part  is  full  of  ravening  and  wicked- 
ness. Luke  xi.  39. 


ch,  cftain;      6h,  Sc.  loch',      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th.  thin:      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    ?.h,  azure. — See  KEV. 
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Ravenlngly<ravVn-iiig-ll>.a.ir  In  a  raven 
taHuTr.Jri.u.nuu.nn  ;  voraciously;  greed 
llr  J  UdatL 

Ravennes*  (rav'cn  cz).  n  and  ».  Belonging 
1.1  ibirtuiia;  an  inhabitant  or  Inhabitant* 
i.l  Kavcnna. 

B»v«lOUi(r»Ven.ui).a  [  From  rawn,  prey 
rapine  I  1  Kurlniuly  vorsdons;  hungry 
eren  to  rage;  devouring  with  rapacious 
ngmM«;  a»,  a  ratmma  wolf,  lion,  ur  vul 
tan:  to  bo  raiimow  with  hanger.  •  Haven- 
tut  birds.'  Etek.  xxxlx.  4  'Starved  and 
rawiunu.'  Skft.—t.  Eager  for  gratification 
a>.  raMitinu  appetite  or  desire. 

If.  to  .ny  p«rt  .<  an.  «T«M  e««mple.  there  be  any 
thini-  -i~~»d.  UMW  Uk-lbo  deled  it  w«h  .n  tin 
•rriaV  hunan   and  d*rt  uuon  it  with  a  mffHOM-r 
M.K**1*}- 

Ravenously  (raWn  u«  11).  ac/r  In  a  m>  .n 
.mi  manner;  with  rw:mg  roraclty. 

Ravenousness  (  raVeii-us-nes).  n.  The  State 
or  .|imlity  of  lielng  ravenous;  extreme  vora- 
city ;  rage  (or  prey  ;  at,  the  iwHUHHtmt-  of 
one't  hunger. 

The  m**e*mili  of  a  Bon  or  bear  are  (is)  natural 
StVjRM*. 

Raven's-duclt  (ra'vnz-dnk).  n.    [G.  racciu 

f»M  )    A  ipecles  of  sailcloth 
Ravenstone  (ra'vn-stonv  »   [Translation  of 

O  roV>uf«t'ii.)  Place  of  execution;  gallows. 

(Rare) 

Do  noe  think  I  shall  hon.nir  you  so  much  as  to  save 
your  throat  from  dw  rnvrnitoMt  by  choking  you  my- 
vit  AtrvH. 

Rarer  (raVerX  n.    One  that  raves  or  Is  furi- 

oat 
Ravin  (ravin).  n     Prey;  fooil  got  by  vlo 

lence.    See  11  .u  i:\.  prey. 
Bavin*  (rav'ln),  a     Ravenous. 

I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger.          Shak. 

Ravin  (rnr'inX  c  (.  To  rat  rarenouslv:  to 
devour  greedily.  '  Rata  that  ravin  down 
their  proper  bane  '  Skat  Written  also 
Kartn 

TMftlew  Ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Ttunr  own  life'*  mans  !  S*,tt. 

Ravin  (rav'in).  r.  i.    To  show  ravenousneas. 
Written  alao  liaren 
Ravlnala,  »    See  RAVKXALA 

Ravine  <r.  n  'in  i.  .  i  I  Kr.  )  Rapine;  prey 
CAaucvr. 

Tbo'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  cUw 
With  ra:  int.  shriek'd  against  lu\  creed. 

TeMMJIIHl. 

Ravine  (ra-vfiA  n  [Fr.  rapine,  a  ravine,  n 
hollow  worn  by  floods;  from  I.  mjwia,  rapine. 
violence,  from  ra;»io,  to  seize  or  carry  away  ] 
II  A  grmt  flood.  'A  rani'ii'.  or  imiii.lntl'Hi 
of  waters,  which  overcomcth  nil  thing*  that 
come  In  Ita  way  '  Colyrarr  —2  A  long  deep 
hollow  woni  l>y  a  stream  or  torrent  of 
water;  hence,  any  ileep  narrow  gorge  In  a 
mountain.  *c  ;  n  gully 

Ravlnedt  (rmvTnd),  n.  Ravenous.  'The 
rariiiril  Halt  tea  shark  '  Shut 

Ravlney  (rn-vOn'iX  n  Full  of  ravines 
Capt  S.  Thouuim  |Rar*  ] 

Ravine  (raVIng).  ;>.  an.)  it.  Furious  with 
delirium  ;  mail  ;  distra.-ted  :  used  adverbi- 
ally  in  the  phrase  rariivi  mail 

Raving  inn  in-  i.  n.  Kurious  exclamation; 
irrational  Incoherent  talk. 

The  very  frying  which  would  have  restrained  ,,s 
SjBstHaiiiinng  Ine  act  wroild  hive  led  us.  .firr  II 
lud  been  coiuinitted.  to  defrnd  it  O|£.iin«t  the  rar- 
ing! of  terTUItr  and  tupentition  Meraulay 

Ravlngly  (  rav'inij.ll  ).  o.fc.     In  a  raving 

manner;  with  fun.  .in  wIMnen  or  frenzy 

with  dUtractlon.     Sir  r  Sulneu 
RavUable.t  a     (Fr.|    Ravenous.    C»at.«rr 
R'lVlsh  (rav'UhX  r.t     [Fr.  rorir.  rncumiif. 

fn«n  I.  rapio.  rapm.  to  seize,  to  anatch. 

For  -u*  from  Krench  verb*  In  -ir.  see  -IiH. 

Fn.m  aame  Latin  item  come  rapid,  ramnt. 

nufg*.    Hee  RAMP.  1    I.  To  seize  and  carry 

•way  by  violence. 


Tha)  bud  akaV  ~mr*  Iky  pnunded  rtht. 

t  To  bar*  carnal  knowledge  of  a  wTlm'an 
rce  and  againat  her  consent;  to  violate; 


ipoOed   aad  their  wfm 
U.  »ii   if. 


to  commit  a  rape  upon. 

Tk«J.  kowMi  .kail    be  i 


naWBat 

f.J?,t™>«P"rt  »IU>  Joy  or  delight;  lo'de 
light  to  ecataay;  to  enrapture;  to  enchant. 
Aa.lakatraMk»j.fa^rka<rt.  Caa.  fa.  o. 


Th.  aioaarch  kaan. 
»r-     To    rlototo.    deflower,    oonstnprate. 


Ravlsher  (rav'lsh-er),  ».  1.  One  that  takes 
by  violence  Pope.—i  One  that  forces  a 
woman  to  his  carnal  embrace.— 3.  One  who 
or  Hint  which  transports  with  delight. 

Ravishing  (rav'lsh-ing), ;.  and  a.  1.  Snatch- 
ing ortikiiig  by  violence.— 2.  Compelling  to 
submit  to  carnal  intercourse.— S.  Delighting 
to  rapture;  transporting.— 4.t  Rapid.  Chau- 
cer. 

Ravishing  ( rav'ish-lng ),  >i  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  ravishes.  —  2.  Ecstatic  delight; 
transport  Feltham. 

Ravishlngly  (rav'lsh-ing-li).  adv.  In  a 
ravishing  manner ;  to  extremity  of  delight ; 
as,  raTtihinijly  beautiful. 

Ravishment  (rav'ish-ment).  n.  1.  The  act 
of  carrying  away;  abduction;  as.  the  ravish- 
tnent  of  children  from  their  parents,  of  a 
ward  from  his  guardian,  or  of  a  wife  from 
her  husband.  —  2.  The  act  of  ravishing  a 
woman ;  forcible  violation  of  chastity.  'An- 
cient stories  of  the  in<-t,tluiii'nt  of  chaste 
maidens.'  Jrr.  Taylor.  —  3.  Rapture;  trans 
port  of  delight ;  ecstasy. 

All  things  joy  with  raviifirtifnt 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.          Milton. 

Raw  (ra).  a.  (A  Sax  hrefitc.  hririe;  cog.  D. 
mrtiiw,  Dan.  ni<i.  Icel.  Arrfr.O.  II.G.nlo.G.roA, 
raw.  Same  root  as  L  crtnlus,  raw,  having 
originally  had  an  initial  guttural.]  1.  Not 
altered  from  its  natural  state  by  cooking; 
not  roasted,  boiled,  or  the  like;  not  subdued 
by  heat;  as,  raw  meat.— 2.  t  Not  distilled. 

Distilled  waters  will  Ust  longer  tli.ui  rait'  waters. 
Bacon. 

S  Xot  subjected  to  some  industrial  or  manu- 
facturing process;  as.(a)not  spun  or  twisted; 
not  worked  up;  not  manufactured;  as, raw 
silk,  raw  cotton,  raw  material,  (d)  Not  tried 
or  melted  and  strained:  as,  raw  tallow, 
(c)  Not  tanned;  as,  raw  hides.— 4.  Not  mixed 
ordiluted;  as,  raw  spirits.  'Swallowed  some 
raw  brandy.'  t'arrar. — 5.  N'otcovered  with 
skin  or  other  natural  covering ;  having  the 
flesh  exposed  'With  skull  all  row.'  Spen- 
ser. 'Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and 
red  after  the  Danish  sword.'  Shale.  —  0.  Sore, 
aa  if  galled  ;  sensitive. 

And  all  his  sinews  w.i\,-n  wr.lk  and  run' 
Through  long  imprisonment.  Sfenstr. 

7.  Immature;  unripe;  hence,  unseasoned; 
untutored  ;  Inexperienced ;  unripe  in  skill : 
untried;  as.  raw  soldiers  or  sailors.  ' Kaw 
tricks.'  Shale.  '  The  row  judgment  of  the 
multitude'  DtQuincey.  'One  they  knew 
— row  from  the  nursery.'  Tenni/Hon. 

I  tender  you  my  service. 
Such  as  it  is.  being  tender,  rajv  and  young.     Sftat. 

8  Bleak ;  chilly ;  cold,  or  rather  cold  and 
dump;  as,  a  raw  day;  a  raw  cold  climate. 
'  A  raw  and  gusty  day.'  Shak 
Raw  (ra).  ».  1  A  raw,  galled,  or  sore  place: 
an  established  sore,  as  on  a  horse ;  as,  he 
struck  him  on  the  raw.— 2.  A  tender  point; 
a  foible.  [Colloo,.] 

It's  a  tender  subject  and  every  one  has  a  raw  on 

—  To  ttairh  a  penrm  upon  the  ram.  to  irri- 
tate a  person  fiy  alluding  to,  or  Joking  him 
on,  any  matter  about  which  he  is  especially 
sensitive. 

Rawbonet  (ra/bun).  a.  Raw-boned.  'His 
numrrw  cheeks'  Spenser. 

Raw-boned  (rs/bond),  a.  Having  little  flesh 
on  the  bones;  gaunt;  lean  and  large-boned 
'Hair-boned  rascals.'    Shalt 
ilawhead  (ra'hc.l).  n.  A  spectre,  mentioned 
to  frighten  children. 

Servants  awe  chil'lren,  and  Veep  them  in  subjec- 
tion, by  telling  them  of  rawktad  and  bloody  bones. 

Rawhide  (raliid),  n.  A  cowhide,  or  coarse 
riding-whip,  made  of  uutunned  leather 
twisted. 

Rawlsh  (ra'ish),  a.  Somewhat  raw;  cool 
ami  .lamp.  Manton.  (Rare.) 
lawly  (raliX  adv.  1.  In  a  raw  manner- 
especially,  in  an  ignorant  or  inexperienced 
manner;  without  experience  —2  t  Hastily; 
without  preparation  and  provision. 

.-^omp  crymi?  for  *  surgeon ;  some  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  l>ehind  them :  some  upon  the  debts  they 
owe;  some  u|K>n  their  children  ra-nily  left.  Shak, 

Rawness  (ra'nes).  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  lielng  raw :  (a)  want  of  cooking ;  as  the 
rawiK-M  of  meat.  (6)  .state  of  being  inex- 
pullemied ;  as.  the  ratmea  of  seamen  or 
troops,  (c)  State  of  being  uncovered  with 
«kln ;  as.  the  mining  of  a  wound,  (d)  Chill  i- 
ness  with  dampness;  bleakness.— 2  t  Hasty 
manner ;  lack  of  preparation 

Wliy  in  that  rafnrts  left  you  wife  and  child 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  Ion. 
Without  leave  taking.  Stot. 


Raw-port  (ra'port),  n.  A  port-hole  In  i 
vessels  for  working  an  oar  In  a  calm 

Rax  (raks).«.i.  [A  form  allied  to  reach.  See 
REACH.  ]  To  extend  the  bodily  members,  at 
one  when  fatigued  or  awaking;  to  stretch 
to  admit  of  extension ;  to  make  efforts  to 
attain.  Ramsay.  [Scotch.] 

Rax  (raks).  v.l.  To  stretch;  to  extend-  to 
reach ;  as,  to  raz  a  person  something  from 
a  shelf,  Jluriu.  (Scotch.) 

Ray  (ra).  n.  [O.Fr.  ray,  a  sunbeam,  from 
L.  rotiitu,  a  ray  (whence  radiant) .)  1  Aline 
of  light,  or  the  straight  line  supposed  to 
be  described  by  a  particle  of  light.  A  col- 
lection of  parallel  rays  constitutes  a  beam ; 
a  collection  of  diverging  or  converging  rays' 
a  pencil.  The  mixed  solar  beam  contains' 
1st,  Herschelian  calorific  rayi,  producing 
heat  and  expansion,  but  not  vision  an 
our;  2d, 'colorific  rayi,  producing  vision 
and  colour,  but  not  heat  or  expansion:  3d 
chemical  or  actinic  rayt,  producing  certain 
effects  on  the  composition  of  bodies,  but 
neither  heat,  expansion,  vision,  nor  colour 
2  A  beam  of  intellectual  light ;  perception- 
apprehension;  sight.  Pope.  —  3.  One  of  a 
number  of  lines  or  radii  diverging  from  a 
centre. 

The  significance  of  the  terra  (ray}  has  lately  been 
extended.  In  its  most  general  sense,  any  group  of 
straight  lines  drawn  from  a  fixed  centre,  whether 
they  are  contained  within  the  same  plane  or  otherwise 
In  this  very  general  meaning,  it  is  now  frequently 
employed  in  geometry.  Pref.  AVJW, 

4.  In  but  the  radiating  part  of  a  flower  or 
plant ;  as,  (a)  the  outer  part  or  circumfer- 
ence of  a  compound  radiate  flower.    (6)  A 
plate  of  compressed  parallelograms  of  cell- 
ular tissue,  connecting  the  texture  of  the 
stem,  and  maintaining  a  communication  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  circumference.  — 

5.  In  ii-ti.  one  of  the  radiating  bony  spinet 
in  the  fins  of  fishes,  serving  to  support  the 
membrane.  —  6.  t  A  kind  of  striped  cloth 
•The  richeray?*.'    Piert  Plomnan.— Prin- 
cipal ray.     See  I'RINCIPAL.—  Visual  rays 
Sec  VISUAL. 

Ray  (ra),  n.    [Fr.  roie,  from  L.  raia,  s  ray.) 
Raia.  a  genus  of 

x^Js.  elasmobrauchi- 

r     t    • .  ate    Ashes,    re- 

cognized by  the 
flattened  body, 
«  hich  resem- 
bles abroad  dUk 
from  its  union 
with  the  ex- 
tremely broad 
and  fleshy  pec- 
torals,whichare 
joined  to  each 
other  before  or 
to  the  snout.and 
which  extend 
behind  tlie  in.. 
sides  of  the  ab- 
domen as  far  at 
the  base  of  the 

Starry  Ray  {Raia  radiala). 


ventral*, 

bling  the  rays  of 

n  fan     In  the  various  subdivisions  of  this 

genus  we  find  the  sting-ray,  spotted  tor- 

pedo, thornback,  skate,  Ac. 
Ray  (ra),  v.t.     1.  To  streak;  to  mark  with 

long  lines  ;  to  form  rays. 

Unloved,  the  sun-Sower,  shining  fair, 
(Shall)  ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed. 
Tmnynn. 

2.  To  shoot  forth  or  emit  ;  to  cause  to  thine 
out 

Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  r*yi 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shepherd  ktef  . 


. 

Ray  (ra),  v.i.  To  shine  forth  or  out,  at  in 
rays. 

In  a  molten  glory  shrined 

That  rays  off  into  gloom.          E.  B.  Brfwntttf. 

Rayt  (r&X  »  '  To  discolour;  to  defile  or 
disngure  ;  to  foul  ;  to  toil.  Shot. 

Rayt  (ra),  n.  Array;  order;  arrangement: 
dress.  'And  spoiling  all  her  goodly  ray.' 
Spenser. 

Ray  t  (ra),  r.  t.    To  array. 

Ray  (ra),  n.  A  disease  of  sheep  Callnl 
also  Scab.  Shall,  or  Bubbert. 

Rayah  (ra'ya),  n.  [Ar.  ra'tyoA,  a  flock  or 
herd,  a  tenant,  a  peasant,  from  ran.  to 
pasture.)  In  Turkey,  a  person  not  s  Mo- 
hammedan who  pays  the  capitation  tax. 

Rayed  (rad),  a.  Having  rays  ;  adorned  with 
rays  ;  radiated. 

The  third  is  an  octagonal  chapel,  of  which  we  can 
see  but  little  more  than  the  roof  with  Its  nrm/timtg. 
XxjML 

Hiiynl    or    radiated    animal*.   Radiate 
(which  see) 


.  1st.  tall;       me.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;     tflbe.  tub.  bull; 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       J'.  Sc.  fey. 


RAY-GRASS 
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Ray -grass  (ra'gras),  n.      Same   as  Rye- 
antxn  (which  see). 
Rayle  t  (ral),  v.i.   To  gush;  to  flow.   Spenser. 

Sri-  JiAIL. 

Rayless  (rii'les),  a.   Destitute  of  light;  dark; 

not  illuminated.    'Rat/less  majesty.'  Young. 
Rayue  t  (ran),  7l-     Empire ;  realm ;  region ; 

reign.     Spenser. 
Rayon  t  (ra'on),  n.    [Fr.  rayon.]    A  beam  or 

ray.     Spenser, 
Rayonnant,  Rayonned,  Rayonee  (ra'on- 

nant,  ra'ond,  ra-on-e'),  a.    In  her.  the  same 

as  Radiant  (which  see). 
Raze  ( raz ),  n.     A  root.    See  RACE,  a  root ; 

RACE-OJINGEU.    [In  the  following  passage 

this  word  seems  to  signify  a  package  or 

hale ;  it  may  be  loosely  used  for  a  package 

of  race-ginger : — 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and   two  razes  of 
ginger  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing  Cross.   Shak.] 

Raze  (raz),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  razed;  ppr. 
razing,  [Fr.  raser,  from  L.  rado,  rasum, 
to  scrape,  whence  also  razor.  See  RASE.] 

1.  To  strike  on  the  surface ;  to  glance  along 
the  surface  of;  to  graze ;  to  rase. 

He  dreamt  to-night  the  boar  had  rased  his  helm.  Shak. 

To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 

The  bars  descending  razed  his  plume.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  subvert  from  the  foundation ;  to  over- 
throw; to  demolish;  as,  to  raze  a  city  to 
the  ground.     'The  royal  hand  that  razed 
unhappy  Troy.'    Dryden.  — 3.  To  erase;  to 
efface;  to  obliterate.     'Hazing  the  charac- 
ters of  your  renown.'    Shak. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  T  Shak. 

4.  To  extirpate ;  to  destroy ;  to  make  away 
with. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 

And  rase  their  faction  and  their  family.    Shak. 

Razed  (razd),  p.  and  a.    In  her.  same  as 

Erased  (which  see). 
Razee  (ra-ze'),  n.     [Fr.  rase,  from  raser,  to 

raze,  to  cut  down  ships.     See  RAZE.]     A 

ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a  smaller  size,  as  a 

seventy-four  to  a  frigate,  <fec. 
Razee  (ra-ze'),  v.t.    To  cut  down  or  reduce 

to  a  lower  class,  as  a  ship;  hence,  to  lessen 

or  abridge  by  cutting  out  parts;  as,  to  razee 

a  book  or  an  article. 
Razor  (ra'zor),n.  [Fr.  rasoir,  from  raser,  from 

L.  rado,  rasum,  to  scrape.  See  RAZE,  RASE.] 

1.  A  keen-edged  knife  used  for  shaving.— 

2.  A  tusk ;  as,  the  razors  of  a  boar.    Johnson. 
Razorable  t  (ra'zor-a-bl),  a.  Fit  to  be  shaved. 

Till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  rnzorable.  Shak. 

Razor-back,  Razor -backed  Whale  (ra'- 
zor-bak,  ra'zor-bakt-whal),  n.  One  of  the 
largest  species  of  the  whale  tribe,  the  Ha- 
Icenoptera  or  Rorqualus  borealis,  the  great 
northern  rorqual.  See  RORQUAL. 

Razor-bill  (ra'zor-bil),  n.  An  aquatic  bird, 
the  Alca  torda  or  common  auk.  See  AUK. 

Razor-fish  (ra'zor-fish),  n.  1.  A  species  of 
fish  with  a  compressed  body,  much  prized 
for  the  table.  It  is  the  Coryphcena  novacula. 
2.  The  razor-shell  (which  see). 

Razor-shell  (ra'zor-shel),  n.  The  vernacu- 
lar name  for  the  shell  of  some  species  of  the 
genus  Solen.  See  SOLEN. 

Razor-stone  (ra'zor-ston),  n.    See  NOVACU- 

LITE. 

Razor-Strop  (ra'zor-strop),  n.  A  strop  for 
sharpening  razors.  Written  also  Razor- 
strap. 

Razure(ra'zhur),  n.  [Fr.  rasitre ;  L.  rasitra, 
from  rado,  rasum,  to  scrape.  See  RASE.] 
1.  The  act  of  erasing  or  effacing ;  oblitera- 
tion. '  The  tooth  of  time,  and  razure  of 
oblivion.'  Shale.  See  RASURE.  —  2.  That 
which  is  razed;  an  erasure. 

There  were  many  razures  in  the  book   of  the 
treasury.  Burnet. 

Razzia  (ra'zi-a),  n.  [Ar.  ragazia.]  An 
incursion  made  by  military  into  an  enemy's 
country  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  cattle 
ami  destroying  the  standing  crops.  It  always 
conveys  the  idea  of  pillage.  Its  meaning  is 
sometimes  extended  to  other  sorts  of  incur- 
sions. 

Re-.  A  prefix  from  the  Latin,  denoting  iter- 
ation, return,  repetition,  retrogression,  &c. 
The  form  red  also  occurs  in  words  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel,  as  in  redolent,  redeem. 
In  some  words  it  lias  lost  its  special  signi- 
fication, as  in  rejoice,  recommend,  receive. 

Re  (ra),  n.  In  music,  the  name  given  by  the 
Italians  and  French  to  the  second  note  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  and  generally  throughout 
Europe  to  the  second  of  the  syllables  used  in 
sohnization. 


Re  (re),  n.     In  Egypt,  myth,  same  as  Rhe. 
Re -absorb  (re-ub-sorb'),  v.t.     \.  To  absorb 

or  imbibe  again.     Kirwan. — 2.  To  swallow 

up  again. 

The  Thing,  in  philosophical  uncommercial  lan- 
guage, is  still  a  no-thing,  mostly  semblance,  and  de- 
ception of  the  sight; — benign  oblivion  incessantly 
gnawing  at  it,  impatient  till  Chaos  to  which  it  belongs 
do  re-absorb  it.  Cariyle. 

Re-absorption  (re-ab-sorp'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  re-absorbing,  or  the  state  of  being 
re-absorbed. 

Re -access  (re -ak'ses),  n.  A  new  or  fresh 
access  or  approach ;  a  visit  renewed.  'The 
re-access  of  the  sun.'  Hakewill. 

Re-accuse  (re-ak-kuz'),  v.t.  To  accuse 
again  or  afresh.  '  Who  re-accused  Norfolk 
for  words  of  treason  he  had  used.'  Daniel. 

Reach  (rech),  v.t.  Raught,  the  ancient 
pret. ,  is  obsolete.  The  verb  is  now  regular ; 
pret.  &  pp.  reached;  ppr.  reaching.  [A.  Sax. 
rcecan  (ce  long),  O.Fris.  reka,  G.  reichen,  to 
reach,  to  extend,  to  hold  out.  From  same 
root  as  rich,  right,  and  L.  rego,  to  govern, 
rex,  a  king,  K.  regal.  ]  1.  To  extend ;  to 
stretch;  to  hold  or  put  forth;  to  spread 
abroad:  often  followed  by  out  said  forth. 

Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ; 
and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side. 

Jn.  xx.  37. 

Fruit-trees  over-woody  reach'dtoo  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughs.  Milton. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears?  Tennyson, 

2.  To  attain  or  obtain  by  stretching  forth 
the  hand ;  to  extend  to ;  to  touch  by  extend- 
ing, either  the  arm  alone  or  with  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand;  to  strike  from  a  distance ; 
as,  to  reach  a  book  on  the  shelf;  I  cannot 
reach  the  object  with  my  cane. 

O  patron  power,  thy  present  aid  afford. 

That  I  may  reach  the  beast.  Dryden. 

3.  To  extend  to;  to  stretch  out  as  far,  or  as 
high  as;  to  touch  in  extent. 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars  because  they  shine  on  thee? 

When  he  addresses  himself  to  battle  against  the 
guardian  angels,  he  stands  like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas; 
his  stature  reaches  the  sky.  Cariyle. 

4.  To  deliver  with  the  hand  by  extending 
the  arm;  to  give  with  the  hand. 

Reach  a  chair; 
So;  now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease.    Shak. 

6.  To  arrive  at;  to  come  to;  to  get  as  far  as; 
as,  the  ship  reached  her  port  in  safety. 

The  coast  so  long  desired 

Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but,  having  reached,  repent. 
Dryden. 

6.  To  attain  to  or  arrive  at,  by  effort,  la- 
bour, or  study;  hence,  to  gain  or  obtain. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature 
which  human  penetration  can  reach,  come  short  of 
its  reality.  Cheyne. 

7.  To  extend  an  action  or  influence  to;  to 
penetrate  to. 

Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body,  if  they 
reach  not  the  mind,  there  is  no  perception.  Locke. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  reach  not  the  case 
of  children,  let  them  examine.  Locke, 

8.t  To  understand;  to  comprehend. 

Do  what,  sir?    I  reach  you  not.     Beau.  &•  Fl, 

9.f  To  overreach;  to  deceive.  'Reaching  us 
in  our  greatest  and  highest  concern.'  South. 
Reach  (rech),  v.i.  1.  To  stretch  out  the 
hand  in  order  to  touch  or  attain  a  thing ; 
hence,  to  make  efforts  at  attainment. 

One  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little.  ShaJt. 

2.  To  be  extended  enough  in  dimension, 
time,   action,  influence,  <ftc.,  to  have  the 
power  of  touching,  attaining,  or  equalling 
something. 

And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven. 

Gen.  xxviii.  12. 

To  me  you  cannot  reach,  you  play  the  spaniel, 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me. 

Shak. 

3.  Naut.  to  stand  off  and  on;  also,  to  sail  by 
the  wind  upon  any  tack,  —  To  reach  after  or 
tit,  to  make  efforts  to  attain  to  or  obtain. 

He  would  be  in  a  posture  of  mind,  reaching"  after 
a  positive  idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

Why  was  I  not  contented?    Wherefore  reach 
At  things  which,  but  for  thee,  O  Latmian, 
Had  been  my  dreary  death.  Keats. 

Reach  (rech),  ?i.  1.  The  act  of  reaching;  the 
power  of  touching  or  taking  by  the  hand,  or 
by  any  instrument  managed  by  the  hand ; 
distance  to  which  one  can  reach;  as,  to  make 
a  reach  for  something ;  the  book  is  not 
within  my  reach. 

High  from  ground,  the  branches  would  require 
Thy  utmost  reach,  or  Adam's.  MUton. 


2.  Power  of  attainment  or  management;  the 
sphere  to  which  an  agency  or  a  power  is  li- 
mited ;  often  the  extent  or  limit  of  human 
faculties  or  attainments.     'With  thought 
beyond   the  reaches  of  our  souls.'    Shak. 
'  Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  of 
mercy.'   Shak.     'Beyond  the  reach  of  art.' 
Pope. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go.  Pope. 

3.  A  scheme;  an  artifice  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and 
ends  of  his  own  underhand  to  cross  the  design. 

Bacon 

4.  Extent;  expanse;  stretch. 

And  on  the  left  hand,  hell 
With  long  reach  interposed.  Milton, 

5.  A  stretch  of  water:  (a)  that  portion  of  a 
canal  between  two  locks  having  a  uniform 
level,    (b)  A  strait  or  channel;  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  *  The  rocky  reaches.'  Pope.  (c)The 
course  of  a  river,  between  any  two  bendings, 
in  which  the  stream  preserves  a  straight 
direction. 

In  walking  as  of  old  we  walk'd 

Beside  the  river's  wooded  reach,      Tennyson. 

6.  The  pole  connecting  the  rear  axle  to  the 
bolster  of  a  wagon  or  other  vehicle. 

Reach  (rech),  v.i.  To  make  efforts  to  vo- 
mit; to  retch.  [Provincial.] 

Reach  (rech),  n.  An  effort  to  vomit.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Reachable  (rech'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
reached;  within  reach.  H.  Martineau. 

Reacher  (rech'er),  n.  One  who  reaches;  one 
who  fetches  from  some  distant  place  and 
gives. 

He  .  .  .  spoke  to  Jennings  the  reacher  of  the  re- 
cords, that  he  should  let  him  have  any  record. 

Life  of  A.  Wood. 

Reaching-post  (rech'ing-post),  n,  A  post 
used  in  rope-making,  fixed  in  the  ground  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  rope-walk. 

Reachless  (rechles),  a.  Beyond  reach;  un- 
attainable; lofty.  'Unto  a  reachless  pitch 
of  praises  bight.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Reach-me-down(rech-me-doun'),a.  Ready- 
made;  cast-off.  [Colloq.] 

You  know  in  the  Palais  Royal  they  hang  out  the 
most  splendid  reach-me-down  dressing-gowns,  waist- 
coats, and  so  forth.  Thackeray. 

React  (re-akf),  v.t.    To  act  or  perform  anew; 

as,  to  react  a  play ;  the  same  scenes  were 

reacted  at  Rome. 
React  (re-akf),  v.i.    1.  To  return  an  impulse 

or  impression;  to  respond  to  an  impulse  by 

some  action;  to  resist  the  action  of  another 

body  by  an  opposite  force. 

Cut  off  your  hand,  and  you  may  do 
With  t'other  hand  the  work  of  two  ; 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts. 
And  on  the  brother  limb  reacts.  Swift. 

2.  To  act  in  opposition ;  to  resist  any  influ- 
ence or  power.— 3.  To  act  mutually  or  re- 
ciprocally upon  each  other,  as  two  or  more 
chemical  agents. 

Reaction  (re-ak'shon),  n.  1.  Any  action  in 
resistance  or  response  to  the  influence  of 
another  action  or  power;  the  reciprocal 
action  which  two  bodies  or  two  minds  exert 
on  each  other.— 2.  Action  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection to  that  in  which  an  advance  has 
already  been  made ;  action  or  tendency  to 
revert  from  a  present  to  a  previous  condi- 
tion ;  specifically,  in  politics,  a  tendency  to 
revert  from  a  more  to  a  less  advanced  policy. 

The  violent  reaction  which  had  laid  the  Whig 
party  prostrate  was  followed  by  a  still  more  violent 
reaction  in  the  opposite  direction.  Macaulay, 

3.  In  physics,  counteraction,  the  resistance 
made  by  a  body  to  the  action  or  impulse  of 
another  body,  which  endeavours  to  change 
its  state,  either  of  motion  or  rest     It  is  an 
axiom  in  mechanics  that  'action  and  re- 
action are  always  equal  and  contrary,'  or 
that  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are 
always  equal,  and  exerted  in  opposite  direc- 
tions.— 4.  In  chein.  the  mutual  or  reciprocal 
action  of  chemical  agents  upon  each  other. 
5.  In  pathol.  (a)  the  action  of  an  organ  which 
reflects  upon  another  the  irritation  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  itself;  a  vital  pheno- 
menon, arising  from  the  application  of  an 
external  influence ;  the  cause  of  the  irrita- 
tion is  termed  the  stimulus  or  irritant.    (6) 
Depression  or  exhaustion  consequent  on  ex- 
cessive excitement  or  stimulation,    (c)  The 
increased  impetus  which  succeeds  asphyxia 
or  torpor,  &c. — Reaction  wheel,  a  wheel  to 
which  a  rotary  motion  is  imparted  by  the 
action  of  streams  of  water  issuing  tangenti- 
ally  from  its  sides  under  the  pressure  of  a 
head  of  water  entering  it  from  above.    See 
TURBINE. 


ch,  c/iain;      Ch,  8c.  locA;      g,  go;      J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing; 
VOL.  in. 


TH,  (/ten;  th,  thiu;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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sactlonary  (re-ik-shon-a-rD,  a.    Proceed- 
I^rolHoMdt«i««d  by.  Implying.  tending 
towards.  or  favouring  reaction;  M,  rtac- 
lionary  movement*. 


ileny.  .4.  defeated. 

Reactionary.  Re»ctlonl«t(rf-ak'ihon-a.rt, 
^ik'ihnii  !»t).  u.    A  favourer  or  promoter 
ooSSJon;  .)ecln«lly.  on.  •fcyg-Wj; 
to  check,  undo,  or  rerene  political  pro- 

lY*  (re-«k'tlv),  a     Having  power  to 


(rt-mk-tlr-ne.),  n.    The  qua- 
lity of  being  reactive.  . 

Readl  (red7».<.  pret  A  PP,"'<"'<7'":.I)PI 

S3iM  [ASM.  radon.  todlscem.toadvlse, 
{Tnw!:  cog  I«L  nttAa,  to  advise,  to  ex- 
plttoTto  reZl;  O.  nK*«n.  to  advise.  and  re- 
,len  to  «pe«k;  Ooth.  radjtm,  to  speak,  dls 
coatm  reHon.  The  A.^ax  pret.  *  pp 
wmTraddt  and  ttwwd  respectively,  Inter 

.*L  andred  »  would  have  been  better 
to  nan  retained  the  spelling  red;  cornp. 
ttfdtaA  ted.]  1  To  peru»e:  to  take  In  the 
-^^.  of  by  Inspection;  to  go  over  and  Rather 
the  meaning  of:  an.  to  read  a  book  or  news- 
paper to  read  a  Latin  author.  -2.  To  utter 
nl.  .ml.  following  noethtog  written  or 
printed;  to  reproduce  In  sound;  as,  to  re-ad 
the  letten  of  an  alphabet;  to  read  figures; 
to  read  the  not««  of  music,  or  to  read  music 
S.  To  be  able  to  dl«cem  the  thoughts  or 
feeling!  of  ;  to  «ee  through  ;  to  understand 
from  superficial  Indications. 

Who  fa't  can  read  a  womant  X*«*. 

She  scar  cely  finds  It  necessary  lo  look  at  Twemlow 
while  be  speaks,  so  easily  does  the  read  him. 


You  our  tearch  my  countenance,  but  you  cannot 
Ckartettt  Hronte 

4.  To  learn  or  discover  by  observation;  to 
discover  by  characters,  marks,  or  features. 

An  armed  cotte  did  lie, 
In  wbo*e  dead  face  he  rta*  treat  magnanimity. 

Sfautr. 
ThoM  about  her 

From  her  thai)  read  the  perfect  way*  of  honour. 
SHat. 

8  To  study  by  reading;  as,  to  read  law 
To  read  up,  to  make  a  special  study  of.  — 
<L  To  explain;  to  Interpret 

I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle.         Sir  II'  Srott. 
Head  my  little  fable : 
He  that  runs  may  read.  Tennyson 

71  To  declare;  to  tell;  to  rehearse  Kpen- 
Mer.—  8.t  To  suppose;  to  guess;  to  imagine; 
to  fancy.  Spinier.—  9.t  To  advise;  to  rede. 

My  ladye  readj  you  swith  return.  Sir  If.  Scott. 
-To  read  ont'l  self  in.  In  the  Church  of  Ely- 
land,  to  read  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  reli- 
gion, and  repeat  the  Declaration  of  Assent 
prescribed  by  law,  which  is  required  of  every 
incumbent  on  the  first  Sunday  on  which  he 
officiates  in  the  church  of  his  benefice. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Arabin  was  lo  read 
Aimtetft*  at  rus  new  church.  Trollafe. 

To  read  mime,  to  be  acquainted  with  mu- 
sical notation  so  as  to  be  able  to  slug  or 
play  at  sight 

Read  ( red" ).  r  i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
IMdlng. 

So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Cod  dis- 
tiactly.  and  gare  the  sense.  Neb.  viti.  8. 

2.  To  be  studious;  to  practise  much  read- 
Ing;  to  study  for  a  specific  object,  u  for  uni- 
versity honours,  a  fellowship,  the  liar,  Ac. 
3  To  learn  or  find  out  particulars  by  read- 

I  hare  reojd  of  an  eastern  king  who  put  a  judge  to 
death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence.  -S:. ,// 

4.  To  be  textually  so  and  so;  to  stand  writ- 
ten or  printed ;  as,  UK  passage  read*  thus 
In  the  early  manuscripts.— 5  To  have  a  cer- 
tain effect  when  read. 

Vows,  lore,  promises,  confidences,  gratitude,  how 
rtnerrty  they  read  after  a  while.  THackeray. 

n.t  To  tell ;  to  declare.  Spenser.— To  read 
between  the  linn,  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
the  real  motive  or  meaning  of  a  writing  or 
work,  «  distinguished  from  what  Is  openly 
protested  or  patent;  to  ascertain  the  amount 
•  >f  real  truth  contained  in  a  writing  which 
U  partly  true  and  partly  fabulous. 

He  feels  «autrf  therefor,  obliged  to  treat  the 
book  with  dtamnt.  and  in  reading  the  narrative  to 
read  torrmtm  Ote  Una,  and  sea  there  the  purpose  of 
tfce  writer,  as  other  critics  hare  been  obliged  to  do. 


(red),  «•     Inatracted  or  knowing  by 
ng:  hardly  used  except  with  the  adverb 
•MU;  as,  IMU  read  In  history;  tcrH  read  In 


the  eUMla.     -A  port  ...«*«  «"«  ln 
•    tddum. 

KftvlinKi  jwrusal.    '  My  first 
iewspaper.     Thackeray. 

It  Is  sofncient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Par- 
nell,  aft™  the  fiftieth  read.  i.  a.  fresh  as  at  the  first. 

Read  i  (rtdX  »  IA-  8ax-  rad-  CTUnliel-  8ee 
theverb.)  Saying;  advice;  counsel;  rede. 

Who  dares  dissent  from  this  my  read.     Sfenser. 

*£*%*  ysBSfrbSfSt 

Readable  (rcd'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
read;  legible;  flt  or  suitable  to  be  read; 
worth  reading. 

Readableness  (red'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  readable. 

Readably  (red'a-bli),  ode.  In  a  readable 
manner;  legibly. 

Re-address  < re-art-dresO.  o.t.  To  address 
or  direct  again.  '  He  re-addressed  himself 
to  her '  liuyle. 

Re-adeptl  (re-a-dept').r  (.  [L  re,  again,  and 
adipwcor,  adeptus,  to  obtain.)  To  regain; 
to  recover. 

Re-adeptlont(re-a-dep'shon).n.  (See above.) 
A  regaining;  recovery  of  something  lost 
Bacon. 

Reader  (red'er),  n.  1.  One  who  reads ;  any 
licrson  who  pronounces  written  or  printed 
words ;  one  who  peruses  or  studies  what  is 
written ;  specifically,  one  whose  office  it  is 
to  read  prayers,  lessons,  lectures,  and  the 
like  to  others;  as,  (a)  in  Ji  Calk  Ch.  one  of 
the  five  inferior  orders  of  the  priesthood; 
(d)  In  Kitg.  Church,  a  deacon  appointed  to 
perform  divine  service  in  churches  and  cha- 
pels, of  which  no  one  has  the  cure.  There 
are  also  readers  (priests)  attached  to  various 
eleemosynary  and  other  foundations,  (c)  In 
University  of  Oxford,  one  whorcadslectures 
on  scientific  subjects,  (if)  In  Inns  of  Court, 
a  lecturer  in  law;  also,  the  chaplain  of  the 
temple.  — 2.  In  typography,  a  corrector  of 
the  press;  as.  a  printer's  reader.—  3  By  way 
of  distinction,  one  that  reads  much;  one 
studious  in  books.  —  4.  A  reading-book  for 
schools;  a  book  containing  exercises  for 
reading. 

Readership  (red'er-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
a  reader. 

Readily  (red'i-li).  adv.  In  a  ready  manner; 
(a)  quickly;  promptly;  easily:  as,  I  readily 
perceive  the  distinction  you  make.  (6)  Cheer- 
fully; without  delay  or  objection;  without 
reluctance. 

I  readily  grant  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict 
another.  Locke. 

Readiness  (red'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  ready;  as.  (a)  a  state  of  due  pre- 
paration for  what  is  to  be  done. 

1  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am  the 
man,  1  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present  action. 
5A,.i. 

(o)  Quickness;  facility;  aptitude;  as,  readi- 
ness of  speech;  readiness  of  thought;  readi- 
ness of  mind  in  suggesting  an  answer. 

1  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office,  you  hail 
continued  in  it  some  time.  Shak. 

(c)  Cheerfulness;  willingness;  alacrity;  free- 
dom from  reluctance;  as.  to  grant  a  request 
or  assistance  with  readiness. 

They  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind. 
Acts  xvii.  ii. 

svs.  Quickness,  expedition,  promptitude, 
aptness,  knack,  skill,  expertncss,  prompt- 
ness, facility,  aptitude, dexterity,  ease,  cheer- 
fulness, willingness,  alacrity,  alertness,  pre- 
paration. 

Bluffing  (rgd'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
reads;  perusal.— 2.  Study  of  books;  as,  a  man 
of  extensive  reading.  —  3.  A  lecture  or  pre- 
lection; a  public  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law. 
Hooker. 

4  The  particular  way  in  which  a  word  or 
passage   is  written  or  printed  considered 
with  reference  to  its  textual  correctness;  a 
particular  version  of  a  passage;  a  lection. 

There  are  in  this  manuscript  some  readings  differ- 
ent from  the  common  copies.  H'ateriand. 

5  Judgment,  opinion,  or  appreciation  found- 
ed on  or  formed  from  study,  reading,  or  ob- 
servation ;  hence,  reproduction  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  interpretation  of  an  author's 
intcnti. in,  delineation;  representation;  ren- 
dering 

You  charm  me.  Mortimer,  with  your  reading  of  my 
weaknesses.  By  the  by  that  very  word  Keadinf:,  in 
its  critical  use.  always  charms  me.  An  actress's 
reading  of  a  chambermaid,  a  dancer's  reading  of  a 
hornpipe,  a  singer's  reading  of  a  song,  a  marine- 
painter's  reading  of  the  sea,  the  kettle-arum's  read- 
ing  of  an  Instrumental  passage,  are  phases  ever 
youthful  and  delightful. 


READY 

6.  In  leifulaliim,  the  formal  recital  of  a  bill 
by  the  proper  officer,  before  the  House  which 
Is  to  consider  it;  as,  the  bill  passed  the 
second  reading. 

Reading  (rcd'fng),  a.  Addicted  to  reading; 
as.  a  reading  community. — A  readiwj  man, 
In  universities,  a  hard  student,  or  one  who 
Is  entirely  devoted  to  his  collegiate  studies. 

Readlng-boolf.  (rtkl'ing-bukX  n.  A  book 
containing  selections  to  be  used  uexerclsei 
in  reading. 

Reading-boy  (red'lng-bol),  n.  In  printing, 
a  boy  employed  to  read  copy  to  a  proof- 
reader; a  reader's  assistant. 

Reading-desk  (red'ing-desk),  n.  A  desk  at 
which  reading  is  performed;  a  desk  for  sup- 
porting u  book,  so  that  the  hands  of  the 
reader  are  not  engaged  or  fatigued  by  hold- 
ing it. 

Reading-glass  (red'ing-glas),  n.  A  large 
magnifying  lens,  set  in  a  frame  furnished 
with  a  handle,  used  to  assist  in  reading, 
Ac. 

Reading-room  (red'ing-rom),  n.  A  room  or 
apartment  appropriated  to  reading;  a  room 
furnished  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  Ac., 
to  which  persons  resort  for  reading. 

Reading-stand  (red'ing-stand),  n.  A  kind 
of  stand  or  desk  at  which  reading  is  per- 
formed. 

Readjourn  (r8-ad-Jern'),  v.t.  To  adjourn 
again  or  anew. 

Readjournment  (re-ad-jern'ment),  n  A 
succeeding  adjournment;  adjournment  a- 
new. 

Readjust  (re-ad-Jmf),  t.(.  To  settle  again; 
to  put  in  order  again  what  had  been  dis- 
composed. 

The  beau  sheathed  his  hanger,  and  readjusted  his 
hair.  Fielding. 

Readjustment  (rg-ad-just'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  readjusting;  the  state  of  being  re- 
adjusted. 

Readmission  (re-ad-mi'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  admitting  again ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
admitted ;  as.  the  reodmuwioti  of  a  student 
into  a  seminary. 

In  an  exhausted  receiver,  animals  that  seem  as  they 
were  dead,  revive  upon  the  readmission  of  frevh  .tir. 

Readmit  (re-ad-mif),  v.t.  To  admit  again. 

Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant       Mition. 

Readmittance  (re-ad-mit'ans),  n.  Allow- 
ance  to  enter  again;  readmission.  'Humbly 
petitioning  readmittance  into  his  college.' 
T.  Warton. 

Readopt  (re-a-dopf),  v.t.  To  adopt  again. 
Young. 

Readorn  (re-a-domO,  v.t  To  adorn  anew; 
to  decorate  a  second  time.  '  \Vith  scarlet 
honours  readorn  the  tide.'  Sir  R.  Black- 
more. 

Readvance  (re-ad- vans'),  n.t.  To  advance 
again  or  afresh. 

Which  if  they  miss,  they  yet  should  readvance 
To  former  height.  B.  Jonson. 

Readvertency  (re-ad-vert'en-si),  n.  The 
act  of  reviewing  or  again  adverting  to. 
(Rare.) 

Memory  ...  he  does  not  make  to  be  a  recovery 
of  ideas  that  were  lost,  but  a  readvertency  or  reappn- 
cation  of  mind  to  ideas  that  were  actually  there, 
though  not  attended  to.  Korris. 

Ready  (red'i),  o.  [O.K.  redi,  readi,  A.  Sax. 
rode,  ready;  Dan.  rede,  Sw.  reda,  Icel. 
reithr,  G.  (be)reit.  From  the  root  of  ride. 
A  rray  is  from  this  stem  through  the  French.) 
1.  Prepared  at  the  moment;  fitted  or  fur- 
nished with  what  is  necessary;  disposed  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  purpose;  flt  for  Im- 
mediate use;  causing  no  delay  from  want  of 
preparation;  as,  the  troops  were  now  ready 
to  march.  '  Be  ready  for  your  death.  Shot. 

My  oxen  and  my  fallings  are  killed,  and  all  things 
are  ready.  M.'t.  "''  4. 

2  Quick  to  receive  or  comprehend;  not  slow, 
backward,  dull,  or  hesitating;  as,  •  ready 
apprehension.  '  Heady  in  gibes,  quick-an- 
swered.' Shak.  •  A  lively  genius  and  a  ready 
memory.'  Watts.  •  Heady  in  devising  ex- 
pedients.' Maeaulay.—S.  Quick  In  action 
or  execution;  prompt;  nimble;  dexterous. 

My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.    Ps.  xlv.  I. 

4    Prepared  In  mind  or  disposition;  not 
backward  or  reluctant;  willing;  Imlinrd 
The  spirit  truly  Is  ready,  but  the  *cjjl1£|[wjjk;l 

Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array. 
Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand. 
March  with  banner  and  bugle  and  fife 
To  the  death,  for  their  native  land.     TViwj 

6.  Occasioning  no  delay ;  offering  itself  »t 


rile.  fir.  fat.  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abiine;      J,  8c.  ley. 
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once;  at  hand;  opportune;  near;  easy;  con- 
venient. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.    Dryden. 
Sometimes  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  man  hath 
to  conquer  is  to  flee.  Hooker. 

6.  On  the  point  of ;  about  to ;  on  the  eve  01 
lirink;  not  distant. 

The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came 
upon  me.  Job  xxix.  13. 

Our  king,  being  ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  with 
joy  of  his  found  daughter  .  .  .  cries  '  O  thy  mother.' 

Shak. 

— Ready  money,  means  of  immediate  pay- 
ment; cash.  'Five  marks  ready  money.' 
Shak.  Hence  —  the  ready,  ready  money. 
[Colloq.] 

Lord  Strut  was  not  very  flush  in  tilt  ready. 

Arbuthnot. 

—To  make  ready,  to  make  preparation;  to 
get  things  in  readiness. 

He  will  show  you  a  large  upper  room  furnished 
and  prepared ;  there  make  ready  for  us. 

Mark  xiv.  ts. 

SYN.  Prepared,  quick,  prompt,  unhesitat- 
ing, dexterous,  apt,  skilful,  handy,  expert, 
ladle,  easy,  opportune,  disposed,  willing, 
free,  cheerful. 

Ready  (red'i),  adv.  In  a  state  of  preparation, 
so  as  to  need  no  delay. 

We  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed  before  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  Num.  xxxii.  17. 

Ready  (red'i),  v.t.  To  dispose  in  order;  to 
prepare;  to  make  ready.  '  Having  readied 
all  those  costly  things.'  Heywood. 

Ready-made  (red'i-mad),  a.  1.  Made  or 
prepared  beforehand ;  kept  on  hand  to  an- 
swer demands;  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use 
or  sale ;  as,  ready-made  clothes  or  shoes.-- 
2.  Pertaining  to  articles  prepared  before- 
hand ;  as,  the  ready-made  department  of  a 
tailor's  or  shoemaker's  business. 

Ready-money(red'i-mun-i),  a.  Paid  or  pay- 
able at  the  time  of  sale  or  delivery;  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  goods  being  paid 
on  sale  or  delivery;  as,  a  ready-money  trans- 
action; a  ready-money  business  or  system. 

Ready-reckoner  (red-i-rek'n-er),  n.  A  book 
of  tabulated  calculations,  giving  the  value 
of  any  number  of  things  from  a  farthing 
each  upwards,  as  also  the  interest  of  any 
sum  of  money  for  any  period  from  a  day 
upward,  and  the  like ;  a  book  of  tables  to 
facilitate  calculations. 

The  Clerk  in  Eastcheap  cannot  spend  the  day  in 
verifying  his  Ready-Reckoner;  he  must  take  it  as 
verified,  true  and  indisputable.  Carlyle. 

Ready-witted  (red'i-wit-ed),  a.  Having 
ready  wit. 

Reaffirm  (re-af-ferm'),  v.  t.    To  affirm  again. 

Reaffirmance  (re-af-ferm'ana),  n.  A  se- 
cond affirmation  or  confirmation.  'A  reaf- 
finnance  after  such  revocation.'  Ayli/e. 

Reafforest  (re-af-for'est),  v.t.  To  convert 
anew  into  a  forest. 

Reagent  (re-a'jent),  n.  Generally,  any- 
thing that  produces  reaction;  specifically,  in 
chem.  a  substance  employed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  other  bodies.  In  chemical  an- 
alysis, the  component  parts  of  bodies  may 
be  ascertained  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  qua- 
lity by  the  operations  of  the  laboratory,  or 
their  quality  alone  may  be  detected  by  the 
operations  of  reagents.  Thus,  the  infusion 
of  galls  is  a  reagent  which  detects  iron  by  a 
dark  purple  precipitate;  the  prussiate  of 
potash  is  a  reagent  which  exhibits  a  blue 
with  the  same  metal,  &c. 

Reaggravation  (re-ag'gra-va"8hon),  n.  In 
limn.  Cath.  ecctes.  law,  the  last  monitory, 
published  after  three  admonitions  and  be- 
fore the  last  excommunication. 

Reagree  (re-a-gre'),  v.i.  To  agree  again;  to 
become  reconciled. 

Reagree  (re-a-gre'),  v.t.  To  cause  to  agree 
again;  to  reconcile.  [Rare.] 

And  fain  to  see  that  glorious  holiday 

Of  union  which  this  discord  reagrecd.       Daniel. 

Reakt  (rek),  n.  An  aquatic  plant  which  it 
is  now  impossible  to  identify;  rush  and  sea- 
weed have  been  suggested.  Drant. 

Reakt  (rek),  n.  A  freak;  a  prank;  a  trick. 
'  To  play  reaks. '  Cotgrave.  '  That  play  such 
reaks.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Real  (re'al),  a.  [O.Fr.  real  (Mod.Fr.  reel),  or 
directly  from  L.L.  realis,  from  L.  res,  a 
thing.  ]  1.  Actually  being  or  existing ;  not 
fictitious  or  imaginary;  as,  a  description  of 
real  life. 

I  waked,  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadowed.  Milton. 

2.  Genuine;  not  artificial,  counterfeit,  or 
factitious;  a.s,real  Madeira  wine;  real  ginger. 


3.  Not  affected;  not  assumed;  as,  now  he 
appears  in  his  real  character. 

There  are  persons  of  higher  title,  as  princes  and 
nobles,  who  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  noble 
ancestors,  and  some  are  described  as  the  '  real  no- 
bility,' who  can  trace  the  possession  of  arms,  seal, 
and  title  for  one  hundred  years  in  their  family. 

Brougha. 

4.  t  Relating  to  things,  not  to  persons ;  not 
personal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  are  not 
greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  business.  Baa 

5.  In  law,  pertaining  to  things  fixed,  per- 
manent, or  immovable,  as  to  lands  and 
tenements;  as,  real  estate,  opposed  to  per- 
sonal or  movable  property;  chattels  real. 
—Real  action,  in  law,  an  action  which  con- 
cerns real  property;  an  action  brought  for 
the  specific  recovery  of  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments. —Real  assets,  assets  con- 
sisting in  real  estate,  or  lands  and  tenements 
descending  to  an  heir,  sufficient  to  answer 
the  charges  upon  the  estate  created  by  the 
ancestor. — Heal  burden,  in  Scoff  law,  a  bur- 
den in  money  imposed  on  the  subject  of  a 
right,  as  on  an  estate,  in  the  deed  by  which 
the  right  is  constituted,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  a  personal  burden,  which  is 
imposed  merely  on  the  receiver  of  the  right. 
— Real  composition,  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or 
vicar,  with  consent  of  the  ordinary,  that  such 
lands  shall  be  discharged  from  payment  of 
tithes,  in  consequenceof  other  land  orrecom- 
pense  given  to  theparson  in  lieu  and  satisfac- 
tion thereof.— Real  definition,  in  logic.    See 
DEFINITION.  —Real  estate,  landed  property, 
including  all  estates  and  interest  in  lands 
which  are  held  for  life  or  for  some  greater 
estate,  and  whether  such  lands  be  of  free- 
hold or  copyhold  tenure.— Real  laws,  laws 
which  directly  and  indirectly  regulate  pro- 
perty, and  the  rights  of  property,  without 
intermeddling  with  or  changing  the  state  of 
the  person. — Real  presence,  the  alleged  ac- 
tual presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  tiie  eucharist,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.— Real 
property.  Same  as  Real  estate.  —Real  right, 
in  law,  a  right  of  property  in  a  subject,  or 
as  it  is  termed  a  jus  in  re,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  person  vested  with  the  real  right  may 
pursue  for  possession  of  the  subject.—  Real 
things,  things  substantial  and  immovable, 
and  the  rights  and  profits  annexed  to  or 
issuing  out  of  them. — Real  warrandice   See 
WARRANDICE.— SYN.  Actual,  true,  genuine, 
authentic. 

Real  (re'al),  adv.  Really;  very;  truly;  emi- 
nently. [Provincial  and  American.] 

Realt  (re'al),  ».  A  realist.  'Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals.'  Burton. 

Real  (ra'al),  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  silver  coin 
worth  nearly  2Jd.  English.  In  the  course 
of  exchange  100  reals  are  rated  at  £1  ster- 
ling. 

Real,*  a.  [O.Fr.  real,  L  reyalis,  from  rex, 
regis,  a  king.]  Royal.  Chaucer. 

Realgar  ( re  -  al '  gar ),  n.  [  Fr.  rea  Igar,  from 
Sp.  rejalgar,  from  Ar.  rahj,  powder,  al,  the, 
and  ghdr,  a  mine.)  A  combination  of  sul- 
phur and  arsenic  in  equal  equivalents;  red 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  which  is  found  native. 
Realgar  differs  from  orpiment  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  orpiment  is  composed  of 
two  equivalents  of  arsenic  and  three  of  sul- 
phur. 

Realism  (re'al-izm),  n.  1.  In  metaph.  as 
opposed  to  idealism;  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  an  immediate  or  intuitive  cognition  of 
external  objects,  while  according  to  ideal- 
ism all  we  are  conscious  of  is  our  ideas. 
According  to  realism  external  objects  exist 
independently  of  our  sensations  or  concep- 
tions ;  according  to  idealism  they  have  no 
such  independent  existence.  The  Scotch 
school  of  philosophy,  the  common  sense 
school  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  most 
consistent  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
realism.  See  IDEALISM.  — 2.  In  scholastic 
philos.  the  doctrine  which  maintains  that 
genus  and  species  exist  independently  of  our 
conceptions  and  expressions,  and  that  there 
is  something  corresponding  to  each  concep- 
tion or  expression  which  is  the  object  of  our 
thoughts  when  we  employ  the  term.  See 
REALIST,  2.— 3.  In  the  Jiiie  arts,  the  repre- 
sentation of  nature  as  it  actually  appears. 
See  REALIST,  3. 

Realist  (re'al-ist),  n.  1.  In  metaph.  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  realism  as  opposed  to 
that  of  idealism.  See  REALISM,  IDEALISM. 
2.  In  scholastic  philos.  one  who  maintains 
that  things,  and  not  words,  are  the  objects 


of  dialectics:  opposed  to  nominalist.  Under 
the  denomination  of  realists  were  compre- 
hended the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  all 
othersectsof  schoolmen, except  the  followers 
of  Occam  and  Abelard,  who  were  nominalists. 
The  term  has  been  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
orthodox  Trinitarians  from  the  Socinians  and 
Sahellians.  —  3.  In  the  fine  arts  and  litera- 
ture, one  who  endeavours  to  reproduce  na- 
ture or  describes  real  life  just  as  it  appears 
to  him:  opposed  to  an  idealixttwho  idealizes, 
refines,  and  endeavours  to  elevate  nature 
to  a  type  of  his  own  conception. 

The  practical  result  of  their  several  theories  being 
that  the  Idealists  are  always  producing  more  or  less 
formal  conditions  of  art,  and  the  Realists  striving  to 
produce  in  all  their  art  either  some  image  of  nature 
or  record  of  nature.  Rusttn. 

Realistic  (re-al-ist'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  realists;  relating  to 
realism ;  as,  the  realistic  schools  of  philoso- 
phy or  painting. 

Reality  (re-al'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  reaKU.  See 
REAL.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
real;  actual  being  or  existence  of  anything; 
truth;  fact,  in  distinction  from  mere  appear- 
ance. 

A  man  may  fancy  he  understands  a  critic,  when  in 
reality  he  does  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

Addism. 

Its  (art's)  power  to  evoke  reality  is  akin  to  that 
which  Shakspeare  ascribes  to  memory,  when  in  pen- 
sive retrospection  we  recall  the  image  of  a  dear  face 
and  form  that  are  seen  no  more.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  That  which  is  real  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  imagination  or  pretence;  some- 
thing intrinsically  important,  not  merely 
matter  of  show.     'To  realities  yield  all  hi-'r 
shows. '    Milton. 

Only  shadows  are  dispersed  below, 

And  earth  has  no  reality  but  woe.        Camper. 

3.  In   scholastic   philos.   that   which  may 
exist  of  itself,  or  which  has  a  full  and  ab- 
solute being  of  itself,  and  is  not  considered 
as  a  part  of  anything  else.— 4.  In  law,  same 
as  Reality.— 5.t  [Comp.  Realty.]  Devotion; 
firm  attachment.     'Our  reality  to  the  em- 
peror.'   Fuller.  — Reality  of  laics,  a  legal 
term  for  all  laws  concerning  property  and 
things.— SYN.  Truth,  fact,  verity,  actuality. 

Realizable  (re'al-iz-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  realized. 

Realization  (re'al-iz-a"shon), ».  i.  The  act 
of  realizing  or  making  real,  or  state  of  being 
realized.  — 2.  The  act  of  converting  money 
into  land.—  3.  Theactof  convertingproperty, 
as  railway  stocks,  into  money.— 4.  The  act  of 
believing  or  considering  as  real.— 5.  The  act 
of  bringing  into  being  or  act. 

Realize  (re'al-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  realized; 
ppr.  realizing.  [Fr.  rfaliser,  from  L.L. 
realis,  from  L.  res,  a  thing.]  1.  To  bring 
into  being  or  act;  as,  to  realize  a  scheme  or 
project. 

We  realize  what  Archimedes  had  only  in  hypo- 
thesis, weighing  a  single  grain  of  sand  against  the 
globe  of  earth.  Glaniiille. 

2.  To  convert  into  real  estate;  to  make  real 
property  of. —3.  To  impress  on  the  mind  as 
a  reality;  to  believe,  consider,  or  treat  as 
real;  to  feel  vividly  or  strongly;  to  bring 
home  to  one's  own  case  or  experience. 
'  Using  words  without  fully  realizing  their 
meanings.'  H.  Spencer. 

Yet,  even  these  are  much  concerned  to  realize  the 
brevity  and  uncertainty  of  their  present  state,  that 
they  may  be  stimulated  to  make  the  most  and  best 
of  it.  Rev.  J.  Nautm. 

She  did  not  realize  the  fact  that  such  a  communi- 
cation should  not  have  been  made.  Trollopt. 

4.  To  bring  into  actual  existence  and  pos- 
session; to  render  tangible  or  effective;  to 
acquire  as  the  result  of  labour  or  pains; 
to  gain;  as,  to  realize  profit  from  trade 
or  speculation.     'Realize  a  maintenance.' 
Southey. 

The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  man  who  could  by  diligent  thrift  realize 
a  good  estate.  Macatilay. 

5.  To  render  fixed  property  available;  to 
convert  into  money;  as,  to  realize  one's 
stock  in  a  railway;  to  realize  securities  and 
the  like. 

Realize  (re'al-iz),  v.i.  To  turn  any  kind  of 
property  into  money ;  as,  before  the  shares 
fell  he  realized. 

Realizer  (re'al-iz-er),  n.  One  who  realizes. 
Coleridge. 

Realizihgly  (re'al-iz-ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
realize.  [Rare.] 

Reallege  (re-al-lej'),  v.t.  To  allege  again. 
Cotgrave. 

Realliance  (re-al-li'ans),  ».  A  renewed  al- 
liance. 

ReaLUeh.t  adv.    Royally.    Chaucer. 


i-li,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      ii,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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M..     [«.aodaU».]TogetUiord*r', 

ootrTpos*  or  form  anew     Spemtr. 
EttllT  uTal-U  X  **•      1    1"  •  "^  to"*0"' 
^JuTo;  In  reality;  to  fact,  and I  no«  to  ap- 
pMraoe*  only;  In  truth;  actually. 

.  .sylOTludtac  npnMB  to  the  mil  thlru;. 

^•^sSt^iSior.*!™*      *-«*. 

Th«t  orators  ta«a~  lie  (..opta.  •*"•"•?  " 
ra.ltr  •  ikon  tl  of  »~1»M. 
1  Indeed-  to  tell  the  truth:  often  need  (ami- 
Har™ r  asi .sag"!  corroborallon  of  an  opinion 
or  doclaratioa, 


).»rom  h»polhetlcal  L.  L 
riuato,  from  n*.  nga.  » 


tegSrSfsraK^.- 
!S£  &i£ff**&3Sft 

light  and  song.'    tVaftjUHV 
Rilmlesi  (relmles).  o.     Destitute  or  de- 
prlvrd  of  a  realm. 

HI.  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  llstlest.  dead.. 
UMceptred.  and  tils  nalmla,  eyes  sMnjdoeld. 

Realnen  (tv'al-nes),  u.  The  quality  of  being 
real;  reality. 

Realteet  (rc'al-teX  n.    Royalty.    Chaucer. 

Realty  (re'sl-ti).  n.  [A  contr.  of  rwHbf.] 
ItrUallty  -  4.  In  laa.  (a)  Immobility,  or  the 
fixed  permanent  nature  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty termed  real.  (6)  Real  property.  .See 
PKRSOSALTT. 

Realty!  (re'al-tlX  »•  (° •*»••  rAl'M> from  L 
regal'tai.  from  reyalit.  regal  See  RKOAL  ] 
I/Royally. -a  Loyalty;  faithfulness,  In  the 
Italian  sense  of  reaWi. 

O  heaven  t  that  such  resemhUnce  nf  the  highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  (aith  and  realty 
Reswin  not.  Vi/nm. 

Ream  (rimX  n.  [O  fr  raime.  It.  ritina,  Sp 
rwma.  a  ream  of  paper,  from  Ar  ramat.  a 
bale,  a  packet,  especially  a  ream  of  paper, 
from  mama,  to  pack  U>gtther  Taper  from 
cotton  preceded  paper  from  rags,  and  the 
Moors  had  many  renowned  manufactories 
of  It  In  Spain  This  account*  for  the  Arabic 
origin  of  the  word  ]  A  bundle  or  package 
of  paper,  consisting  generally  of  SOquires  of 
||  sheets  each;  the  printer'*  ream  contains 
il|  quires,  or  516  sheets 

(remX  n.     [A.  Sax.  tram.  O.  roAm, 
the  cream-like  froth  on 

To  cream :  to  mantle ;  to 
Iteaminy  swats  (ale)  that 
Hurt*  [Scotch] 

(remXo.t-   [A  s«x  rynnu,  to  increase, 

to  enlarge,  from  riim,  space,  room.]    1.  To 
bevel  ont,  as  a  hole  In  metal;  to  enlarge,  as 
the  bora  of  a  cannon,  by  means  of  a  special 
tool — i  .Van/,  to  open  for  caulking. 
Reame,  *  n.    Realm. 

Reamer  (retn'er),  n.  One  who  nr  that  which 
reams;  qMdncally,  an  Instrument  for  en- 
larging a  hole,  as  the  bore  of  a  cannon 
Reanimate  (re-an'1-matx  «.*.  1.  To  revive; 
to  resuscitate:  to  restore  to  life,  as  a  |«r- 
son  dead  or  apparently  dead;  as,  to  mini- 
mate  a  drowned  person 


cream  )    Cream 
ale.    [Scotch  ] 
Ream  (rem),  ri. 
foam;  to  froth. 
drank  divinely' 


e  art  our  t 


tors,  and  antedate 

Ijlanviilr. 


uVir  resurrection. 

t  To  revive  when  dull  or  languid;  to  invig- 
orate; to  Infuse  new  life  or  courage  Into;  aa, 
to  r»o«mol«  disheartened  troops;  to  rrani- 
mau  druwsy  senses  or  languid  spirit*. 
ReanlmaUon  ( re-an'l-ma*shon  X  n.  The 
act  or  operation  of  reanimating  or  reviving 
(rom  apparent  death ;  the  act  or  operation 
of  givtnjt  freah  spirit*,  courage,  or  vigour ; 
•.  •••  :  •• ••  . 

^tt££^'ZS£JZ.~ 

Sir  If.  SOU. 

Reannez  (re-an-neksO,  »  '    To  annex  again; 
to  reunite ;  to  annex  what  has  been  aepa- 

:    I 
KHl  Chartu  was  axx  a  link  Inflamed  with  anam- 

Reannexation  (r«-an'nek-ma"ationX  n.   The 
act  of  annexing  again. 
Reanolnt  (re-a-noiut'X  ».'     To  anoint 

.. 


achine. 

aping-hook  (rep'ing-hok),  n.    An  instru- 

ent used  in  reaping;  a  sicklu  (which  see). 


Bean«wer(re-an'»er),r.t.  To  answer  again; 
tocTTrrespond  to;  to  be  equivalent  to;  to 
repay;  to  compensate.  Shut. 

Reap  C*PX  «-<•  [A.  8ax.  rlpan,  to  reap; 
dosely  allied  to  Ooth.  raupjan,  to  pluck,  as 
also  to  D  rapen,  to  glean,  to  gather;  L.O. 
reuen  to  pluck.  Ripe  Is  no  doubt  from  the 
aaroe  stem.)  1.  To  cut  with  a  sickle,  scythe, 
or  reaping-machine,  as  a  grain  crop  ;  to  cut 
down  anil  gather;  to  gather  when  ripe  or 
ready;  as,  to  reap  wheat  or  rye. 

When  you  no?  the  harvert  of  your  Und,  thou  shall 
not  wholly  rtaf  the  corners  of  thy  field.  Lev.  »»«.  9- 

t.  To  cut  down  the  crop  on  ;  to  clear  of  a 
crop,  especially  of  a  grain  crop;  as,  to  reap 
a  field  hence,  to  shave.  '  His  chin  new 
reaped.'  Shak.—S.  To  obtain;  to  receive  aa 
a  reward,  or  as  the  fruit  of  labour  or  of 
works:  In  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as,  to  reap  a 
bcnent  from  exertions.  •  Shalt  reap  the  gain.  ' 
Skat. 

Me  that  soweth  to  hl«  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  rraf 
corruption:  bul  he  that  loweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of 
the  Spirit  rtaf  life  everlasting.  Csd.  n.  8. 

Reap  (repX  ••*•  1-  To  perform  the  act  or 
operation  of  reaping. 

Only  reapers,  reaftnf  early 

In  amon^r  the  bearded  barley 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  chcerly.     Tennyton. 

t  To  receive  the  fruit  of  labour  or  works. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  rtaf  in  joy.  Ps.  c«vl.  5. 

Reaper  (rcp'er),  n.  1.  One  who  reaps;  one 
who  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  other 
Implement  or  machine;  hence,  one  who  ga- 
thers In  the  fruits  of  his  labours  or  works. 

In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  enter. 
ing  innumerable  reaper*  have  already  put  their 
sickles.  Mataulay. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  grain  ;  a  reaping 
machine. 

Reaping-hook  (r 
ment  used  in  rea 

The  reapers  in  Palestine  and  Syria  still  make  use 

of  the  rtaftnf-hoe*  in  cutting  down  tlleir  crops:  and 

'fill  their  hand'  with  the  corn,  and  those  who  bind 

up  the  sheaves,  their  '  bosom.'  Ps.  cixix.  7;  Ruth  ii.  5. 

Dr.  KUU. 

Reaping-machine  (rep'ing-ma-8hen'),  n.  A 
machine  (or  cutting  down  standing  com,  Ac 
The  usual  construction  now  consists  of  it 
drawing  -wheel  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
frame,  to  which  is  attached  a  spur-wheel 
gearing  into  a  series  of  small  toothed  wheels 
which  increase  the  slow  speed  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  main  wheel  to  the  fast  motion 
necessary  for  driving  the  cutting  knives 
These  knives  generally  consist  of  triangular 
pieces  of  steel  riveted  to  an  iron  bar,  atxl 
are  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  tooth- 
edged.  The  knife-bar  is  attached  to  a  crank 
by  a  connecting-rod,  and  this  crank,  which 
makes  about  700  revolutions  per  minute, 
receives  its  accelerated  motion  through  a 
train  of  wheels  in  direct  communication 
with  the  large  driving-wheel,  which  moves 
as  the  machine  is  drawn  over  the  Held  by 
horse  -power.  The  knife-bar  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  guides  fixed  at  the 
back  of  a  number  of  pointed  lingers,  which 
enter  the  standing  grain  and  guide  the 
straw  to  the  edges  of  the  knives.  A  pint- 
form  Is  fixed  behind  the  cutter  bar.  which 
receives  the  corn  as  it  falls  from  the  knives. 
In  most  cases  a  revolving  rake  with  four  in- 
clined arms  is  attached  to  such  machines, 
and  set  In  motion  by  the  driving-wheel. 
Two  of  the  arms  bring  the  corn  well  on  to 
the  knife,  and  the  others  deliver  the  corn 
cut  at  tli-1  back  of  the  machine.  Many  of 
the  recent  machines  arc  also  titled  with  a 
binding  apparatus.  An  endless  apron  re- 
ceives the  grain  as  It  la  cut,  and  deposits  it 
In  a  trough  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ma- 
chine. By  an  ingenious  mechanical  arrange- 
ment the  loose  straw  Is  caught  and  com- 
presaed  by  two  Iron  arms;  wire  from  a  reel 
Is  passed  round  the  sheaf,  fastened  by  twist- 
Ing,  cut  away,  and  the  bound  sheaf  is  tossed 
out  of  the  trough  by  one  of  the  arms  by 
which  It  was  compressed.  Other  apparatus 
are  constructed  so  as  to  bind  with  cord, 
straw  rope,  Ac. 

Reapparai  (  re-ap-par'el  ),  »  (.  To  clothe 
again. 

Then  (at  the  resurrection)  we  shall  all  be  Invested, 
rtaffartUtd,  in  our  own  bodies.  Donne. 

Reappear  (re-ap-per1),  "•  «•  To  appear  again 
or  anew. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 

New  life  revolvinK  summer  brings  ; 

The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears, 

And  in  her  glory  nafftars.     Sir  ft'.  Sfott. 

Reappearance  (nVap-iwr-ans),  ».  A  second 
or  new  appearance. 


Reapplicatlon  (re-ap'pll-ka"shon).  n. 
act  of  applying  again;  the  state  of  bell 
applied,  f/orri*. 


Reapply  (re-ap-pli').  «.  t  or  i.  To  apply 
again. 

Reappoint  (  re-ap-polnf  ),  ».  t  To  appoint 
again. 

Reappolntment  (rc-ap-poinfment),  n,  A 
renewed  or  second  apponnlMnt 

Reapportlon  (re-ap-p6r'«hon),  ».t  To  ap- 
portion again.  Wright. 

Reapportionment  (  rc-ap-p6r/shon-ment  ). 
n.  A  renewed  or  second  apportionment. 

Reapproach  (re  -ap-pr6chX  f.  i.  or  t.  To  ap- 
proach again  or  anew. 

Rear  (rer),  n.  [O.Fr.  riere,  Pr.  rein,  from 
L.  retro,  behind-  re,  back,  and  mfflx  tro,  di- 
rection or  motion,  from  root  corresponding 
to  Skr.  tar,  to  move.  So  arrear,  from  ad, 
to,  and  retro.]  1.  That  which  is  behind  or 
at  the  back  ;  the  last  in  order  ;  the  hind 
part  ;  the  background  :  generally  with  the 
definite  article  ;  as,  a  river  In  front,  a  wood 
In  the  rear. 

The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  licht 
Far-blazing  from  the  riar  of  Philip  s  house 
Allured  him.  Ttitttyion. 

Specifically—  2.  The  part  of  an  army  which 
is  behind  the  rest,  either  when  standing 
on  parade  or  when  marching;  also,  the  part 
of  a  fleet  which  is  behind  the  rest.  It  is 
opposed  to  front  or  van.  '  When  the  fierce 
foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear.  '  Milton. 

Rear  t  (rer),  v.t.    To  place  in  the  rear. 

Rear  (rer),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  In  the  rear  ; 
hindermost  ;  last  ;  as,  the  rear  rank  ;  rear 
nurd, 

Rear  (rer),  o.  [A.  Sax.  hrfr,  half  cooked. 
Also  written  rare  ]  Little  cooked;  raw; 
rare;  not  well  roasted  or  boiled.  'EgV* 
meane  between  reare  and  hard.'  Sir  T. 
Klyot. 

Rear  (rer).  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  rceran,  for  ratan, 
to  raise,  caus.  of  rioe.-comp.  freeze  and/rare  ] 

1.  To  cause  to  rise,  become  erect,  Ac.  ;  to 
lift  up;  to  elevate;  to  raise.     'Reared  aloft 
the  bloody  battle-axe.'    .SAa*.     'The  babe 
who  reared  his  creasy  arms.'    Tennynn. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss;  he  fwrW  me. 

2.  To  bring  np  or  to  raise  to  maturity,  aa 
young  ;  to  foster  ;  to  cherish  ;  to  nurse  ;  to 
educate;  to  instruct;  as,  to  rear  a  numerous 
offspring.     'I'll  not  rear  another's  Issue.' 
Shak. 

Delightful  task  t  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.     ThemtfH. 

3.  To  exalt;  to  elevate. 

Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 

Softens  the  high,  and  rtars  the  abject  mind.  Prior. 

4.  To  rouse;  to  stir  np.     'And  seeks  the 
ttisky  boar  to  rear.  '    Dryden.  —  B.  To  raise  ; 
to  breed,  as  cattle.—  6.  To  build  up;  to  con- 
struct.    'One  reared  a  font  of  stone.'   Ten- 
nyson. 

A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear.       5A«*. 

7.  (  To  achieve;  to  obtain.  Spenter  —Tartar 
one's  tttepx,  to  ascend;  to  move  upward. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  Mis  step*  he  rtar'd.      Milt**. 

Rear  (rer),  v.i  To  rise  on  the  hind-legs,  a* 
a  hone;  to  assume  an  erect  posture;  as.  In 
the  pathway  nan  the  speckled  snake.  Gay. 

Rear  (rer),  adv.  Early  ;  soon.  [Provincial 
English.] 

Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  reart    Gay. 

Rear-admiral  (r6r-ad'ml-ral).  See  ADMI- 
RAL. 

Reardorse,  Reardoss  (rC'rMors,  rer'dos),  n. 
An  open  hearth  for  fire,  without  a  grate. 
Calthrop. 

Rearer  (reVer),  n.    One  who  rears. 

Rear-front  (rer'frunt),  n.  Milit.  the  rear- 
rank  of  a  company  or  body  of  men  when 
faced  about  and  standing  in  that  position. 

Rear-guard  (rer-gard),  ».  The  body  of  an 
army  that  marches  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
body  to  protect  it,  and  to  bring  up  strag- 
glers. 

Rea»ue(re-ar'gu),t<.t.  To  argue  over  again. 

Rearlng-blt  (rer'ing-bit),  n,  A  bit  having  a 
curved  mouth-piece,  which  forms  the  flat- 
tened side  of  a  ring,  to  each  side  of.  which 
are  attached  driving-rein  rings,  while  on  the 
lower  side  is  another  ring  of  the  same  size, 
Into  which  the  martingale-strap  is  buckled, 
to  prevent  the  horse  lilting  Ins  head  when 
rearing. 

Rear-line  (rei-lin),  n.  The  line  In  the  rear 
of  an  army. 

Rearlyt  (rerll),  ado.    Early. 

I'll  bring  it  to-morrow. 


Do 
To 


. 
rtarlt,  1  must  be  abroad  else. 


very  rtarlt,  1 
calllhemaids. 


nt*.  Or.  fat.  fall;        mi.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  Dot,  move;       tab*,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J,  So.  fry 
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Rearmost  (rer'most),  a.  Farthest  in  the 
rear;  last  of  all. 

Rear-mouse  (reVmous),  n.  Same  as  Rere- 
mouse. 

Rearrange  (re'a-ranj),  v.t  To  arrange  a 
second  tune  or  again ;  to  put  in  proper  or- 
der again. 

Rearrangement  (re-a-ranj'ment),  n.  A 
second  or  repeated  arrangement. 

Rear -rank  (rer'rangk),  n.  The  rank  of  a 
body  of  troops  which  is  in  the  rear. 

Rear -vault  (rer'yalt),  n.  In  arch,  a  small 
vault  which  is  interposed  between  the 
tracery  or  glass  of  a  window  and  the  inner 
face  of  the  wall. 

Rearward  (reYward),  n.  [From  rear.  See 
REREWARD.]  1.  That  part  of  an  army  that 
inarches  in  the  rear;  the  last  troop;  the 
rear-guard. 

I  brought  a  squadron  of  our  readiest  shot 

From  out  our  rear-ward,  to  begin  the  fight.    Kyd. 

2.  The  end ;  the  tail ;  the  train  behind ;  the 
latter  part;  the  end  of  anything.  'Came 
ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion.'  Shak. 

But  with  a  rearward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished.  Shak. 

Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scap'd  this  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe. 

Rearward  (rer'ward),  a.     At  or  towards 

the  rear. 
Reascend  (re-as-send'),  v.i.  and  (.    To  rise, 

mount,  or  climb  again.     Milton. 

He  mounts  aloft  and  reascends  the  skies.     Addison. 

Reascension  (re-as-sen'shon),  n.    The  act 

of  reascending;  a  remounting. 
Reascent  (re-as-senf),  n.     A  returning 

ascent;  acclivity. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short, 
And  such  rtie  reascent.  Cowper. 

Reason  (re'zn),  n.  [Fr.  raison,  O.Fr.  reson, 
raisun,  from  L.  ratio,  rationis,  reason,  plan, 
account,  from  reor,  ratus,  to  think,  to  calcu- 
late (whence  rate}.  ]  1.  A  motive,  ground,  or 
cause  acting  on  the  mind ;  that  which  is  or 
is  alleged  to  be  one's  ground  or  motive;  the 
basis  for  any  opinion,  conclusion,  or  deter- 
mination ;  a  ground  or  a  principle ;  as,  to 
give  one's  reasons  for  acting  in  a  certain 
manner  or  for  a  certain  belief ;  the  judge 
assigned  good  reasons  for  his  decision. 

And  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
you.  i  Pet.  iii.  15. 

Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  I  If  reasons 
were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no 
man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I.  Skak, 

2.  What  accounts  for  or  explains  a  fact  or 
phenomenon ;    an  efficient  cause ;  a  final 
cause;  explanation. 

Spain  is  ihlu  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 
its  sterility  of  soil.  Bacon. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a  wheel- 
watch  is  by  motion  of  the  next  wheel.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

To  render  a  reason  of  an  effect  or  phenomenon  is 
to  deduce  it  from  something  else  more  known  than 
itself.  Boyle. 

Not  even  the  tenderest  heart  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reason  why  we  smile  or  sigh.    fCeble. 

3.  A  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  distin- 
guishes truth  from  falsehood,  and  which 
enables  the  possessor  to  deduce  inferences 
from  facts  or  from  propositions,  and  to  com- 
bine means  for  the  attainment  of  particular 
ends.     Reason  is  the  highest  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  by  which  man  is  distinguished 
from  brutes,  and  which  enables  him  to  con- 
template things  spiritual  as  well  as  material, 
to  weigh  all  that  can  be  said  or  thought  for 
and  against  them,  and  hence  to  draw  con- 
clusions and  to  act  accordingly.     A  man 
may  therefore  be  said  to  possess  reason  in 
proportion  as   he  actually  exercises  that 
power,  that  is,  reasons  and  acts  according 
to  the  conclusions  or  results  at  which  he 
has  arrived.     In  the  langujige  of  English 
philosophy  the  terms  reason   and  under- 
standing are  sometimes  nearly  identical, 
and  are  so  used  by  Stewart;  but  in  the  criti- 
cal philosophy  of  Kant  a  broad  distinction 
is  drawn  between  them. 

Reason  has  been  employed  to  denote  our  intelli- 
gent nature  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lower  cognitive  faculties,  as  sense,  imagination,  and 
memory;  and  in  contrast  to  the  feelings  and  desires, 
including  (t)  Conception:  (2)  Judgment;  (3)  Reason- 
ing: (4)  Intelligence.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  faculty  of  thought  manifests  itself  both  as 
Mfttfrfjfisttitoff  and  reason.  By  the  understanding 
we  inquire  after  and  investigate  the  grounds,  causes, 
and  conditions  of  our  representations,  feelings,  and 
desires,  and  of  those  objects  standing  in  immediate 
connection  with  them;  by  reason  we  inquire  after 
ultimate  grounds,  causes,  and  conditions.  By  the 
understanding  we  evolve  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
our  desiring  faculty;  by  reason  we  subordinate  these 
rules  to  a  higher  law,  to  a  law  which  determines 
the  unconditioned  form,  the  highest  end  of  acting. 


Through  the  power  of  thought,  therefore,  our  know- 
ledge, both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  compre- 
hended in  unity,  connection,  and  in  being. 

Trans,  of  Tenneman. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  the  understanding  is 
distinguished  from  the  reason  —  i.  By  the  sphere  of 
their  action.  The  sphere  of  the  understanding'  is 
coincident  with  the  sensible  world,  and  cannot  tran- 
scend it  ;  but  the  reason  ascends  to  the  supersensu- 
ous.  —  2.  By  the  objects  and  result  of  their  exercise. 
The  understanding  deals  with  conceptions,  the  reason 
with  ideas.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  the  under- 
standing is  particular  and  contingent,  the  product 
of  the  reason  is  necessary  and  universal  knowledge 
or  truth.  Fleming. 

4.  Due  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty; 
right  judgment;  the  act  of  deducing  conse- 
quencesfrom  premises;  ratiocination.  'When 
by  reason  she  the  truth  has  found.'    Sir  J. 
Davies. 

Law  in  a  free  nation  hath  ever  been  public  rea- 
son; the  enacted  reason  of  a  parliament,  which  he 
denying  to  enact,  denies  to  govern  us  by  that  which 
ought  to  be  our  law;  interposing  his  own  private 
reason,  which  to  us  is  no  law.  Milton. 

5.  In  logic,  the  premiss  or  premises  of  an  ar- 
gument, especially  the  minor  premiss  ;  and 
it  is  from  reason  in  this  latter  sense  that  the 
word  reasoning   is  derived.      Whately.  — 
G.  What  is  conformable  to  or  in  accordance 
with  the  rational  faculty  duly  exercised  ; 
what  men  in  general  would  say  was  right; 
as,  to  listen  to  reason.  Shak.   Hence,  speci- 
fically, (a)  right;  justice;  equity;  fairness; 
that  which  is  dictated  or  supported  by  rea- 
son. 

Strike  home,  and  do  me  reason  in  thy  heart. 

Drytttn. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  therefore  it  were 
but  reason  we  should  trust  God  to  govern  his  own 
world.  Jer.  Taylor. 

(b)  Moderation  ;  moderate  demands;  claims 
which  reason  and  justice  admit  or  prescribe. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  on  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  Addison. 

1.  t  Ratio  ;   proportion  ;    relation   between 
quantities.    Barrow.  —  In  reason,  in  all  rea- 
son, in  justice  ;  with  rational  ground.    '  His 
unjust  unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should 
have  quenched  her  love.'    Shak. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  arguments 
as  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of,  we  ought  not 
in  reason  to  doubt  of  its  existence.  Tillotson. 

RYN.  Ground,  consideration,  motive,  princi- 
ple, sake,  account,  object,  purpose,  design. 
Reason  (re'zn),  v.i.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To 
exercise  the  faculty  of  reason;  to  deduce  in- 
ferences justly  from  premises;  to  argue;  to 
ratiocinate. 

It  must  be  so  —  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well  — 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  I  Addison. 

2.  To  discuss,  in  order  to  make  something 
understood,  by  adducing  premises  and  de- 
ducing their  consequences;  to  confer  or  in- 
quire by  discussion  or  mutual  communica- 
tion of  thoughts,  arguments,  or  reasons. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And  all-admiring  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate. 
Shak. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  before  the 
Lord,  of  all  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord. 

i  Sam.  xii.  7. 

3.t  To  discourse;  to  talk;  to  take  or  give  an 
account. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday.      Shak. 

Reason  (re'zn),  v.t.  i.  To  examine  or  dis- 
cuss by  arguments;  to  debate  or  discuss; 
as,  I  reasoned  the  matter  with  my  friend. 
'Condescends,  even,  to  reason  this  point.1 
Brougham. 

When  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested 
and  well  reasoned  in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  in 
such  a  theory.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  To  persuade  by  reasoning  or  argument. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses, 
may  yet  be  laughed  or  drolled  into  them. 

Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  To  support  with  reasons  or  arguments;  to 
plead  for. 

This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny't.  Shak. 

Reasont  (re'zn),  a.    Reasonable.    Bacon. 

Reasonable  (re'zn-a-bl),  a.  l.  Having  the 
faculty  of  reason  ;  endued  with  reason  ;  ra- 
tional; as,  a  reasonable  being.  —  2.  Governed 
by  reason  ;  amenable  to  reason  or  common 
sense  ;  not  given  to  extravagant  notions  or 
expectations;  as,  the  measure  must  satisfy 
all  reasonable  men.  —  3.  Conformable  or 
agreeable  to  reason;  rational. 


By  indubitable  certainty,  I  mean  that  which  does 
mit  of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubting. 

Bp.  U'ilkifts. 


not  admit  of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubting. 

Bp.  U'ilki. 

4.  Not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason  or 


common  sense ;  not  extravagant,  excessive, 
or  immoderate;  within  due  limits;  fair; 
equitable.  'Anyreasoruz&tedemands.'  Shak. 

Let  all  things  be  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.  Shak. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  though  a  man 
does  not  allow  it.  Swift, 

5.  Tolerable;  considerable;  being  in  medio- 
crity; moderate. 

1  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.       Shak. 

SYN.  Rational,  just,  honest,  equitable,  fair, 
suitable,  moderate,  tolerable. 
Reasonableness  (re'zn-a-bl-nes),  n.  1.  The 
faculty  of  reason;  rationality.  [Rare.]— 
2.  The  quality  of  being  reasonable ;  agree- 
ableness  to  reason ;  that  state  or  quality  of 
a  thing  which  reason  supports  or  justifies ; 
conformity  to  rational  principles.  'The 
reasonableness  and  excellency  of  charity.' 
Law. 

For  argument  alone,  although  it  might  indeed 
evince  the  consistency  and  reasonableness  of  the 
doctrine,  could  never  amount  to  a  proof  of  its  hea- 
venly origin.  Horsley. 

Reasonably  (re'zn-a-bli),  adv.  1.  In  a  rea- 
sonable manner ;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
agreeable  to  reason;  in  consistency  with 
reason. 

A  poem  with  so  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  prefixed 
from  which  the  handling  of  so  serious  a  subject  would 
not  be  expected,  may  reasonably  oblige  the  author 
to  say  somewhat  in  defence  both  of  himself  and  of 
his  undertaking.  Dryden. 

2.  Moderately;  in  a  moderate  degree;  toler- 
ably. '  Some  man  reasonably  studied  in  the 
law.'  Bacon. 

Reasoner  (re'zn-er),  n.  One  who  reasons 
or  argues;  as,  a  fair  reasoner;  a  close  rea- 
soner;  a  logical  reasoner. 

Reasoning  (re'zn-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  exercising  the  faculty  of  reason;  the 
power  of  employing  arguments  to  convince 
orrefute;  argumentation;  ratiocination;  as, 
fair  reasoning;  false  reasoning. 

Your  reasonings  therefore,  on  this  head,  amount 
only  to  what  the  schools  call  'ignpratio  elenchi;' 
proving  before  the  question,  or  talking  wide  of  the 
purpose.  U'aterland. 

2.  The  arguments  employed;  the  proofs  or 
reasons  when  arranged  and  developed. 

His  reasoning  was  sufficiently  profound. 

Macattlay. 

Reasonlstt  (re'zn-ist),  n.  A  follower  of 
reason;  a  rationalist. 

Can  those  then  be  enthusiasts  who  profess  to  fol- 
low reason!  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  reason  they 
mean  only  conceits.  Therefore  such  persons  are 
now  commonly  called  reasonists  and  rationalists,  to 
distinguish  them  from  true  reasoners  and  rational 
inquirers.  Waterland. 

Reasonless  (re'zn-les),  a,  1.  Destitute  of  rea- 
son ;  irrational.  '  That  they  wholly  direct  the 
reasonless  mind.'  Raleigh. — 2.  Unreason- 
able; not  warranted  or  supported  by  reason. 

This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless.        Shak. 

Reassemblage  (re-as-sem'blaj),  n.  A  re- 
newed assemblage.  'The  reasseitiblage  of 
the  scattered  parts.'  Harris. 

Reassemble  (re-as-sem'bl),  v.  t.  To  collect  or 
assemble  again.  '  Reassembling  our  afflicted 
powers.'  Milton. 

Reassemble  (re-as-semOa),  v.  i.  To  assemble 
or  meet  together  again. 

Reassert  (re-as-serf),  v.t.  To  assert  again; 
to  maintain  after  suspension  or  cessation. 

Let  us  hope  .  .  .  we  may  have  a  body  of  authors 
who  will  reassert  our  claim  to  respectability  in  litera- 
ture. R.  Walsh. 

Reassertion  (re-as-ser'shon),  n.  A  repeated 
assertion  of  the  same  thing;  the  act  of  as- 
serting anew. 

Reassessment  (re-as-ses'ment),  n.  A  re- 
newed or  repeated  assessment. 

Reassign  (re-as-sln'),  v.t.  To  assign  again; 
to  transfer  back  or  to  another  what  has 
been  assigned. 

Reassignment  (re-as-sin'ment),  n.  A  re- 
newed or  repeated  assignment. 

Reassirnilate  (re-as-sim'i-lat),  v.t.  To  as- 
similate anew. 

Reassimilation  (re-as-sim'i-la"shon),  n.  A 
second  or  renewed  assimilation. 

Reassociate  (re-as-so'shi-at),  v.i.  To  asso- 
ciate again.  Fabyan. 

Reassume  (re-as-sumO,  v.t.  To  resume;  to 
take  again. 

Never  till  substantial  night 

Shall  reassttine  her  ancient  right.  Gray. 

Re  as  sumption  (re-as-sum'shon),  n.  A  re- 
suming; a  second  assumption. 

Reassurance  (re-a-shor'ans),  n.  l.  Assur- 
ance or  confirmation  repeated.  'A  reassur- 
ance of  his  tributary  subjection.'  Prynne. 
2.  Same  as  Reinsurance. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinj;;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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I 

r  (re-a-abor-tr), 
or  anon*  or  insure*  anew. 
Zl  (iSu-iwX  •-     The  stale  or 
of  biiiif  reastjr;  randdoe-a    [Ob- 


,  ».    On«  who  re 


„,„.  ..fobablyakintonufy] 
uovenu  w,vfl  a  Und  of  nut  and  having  » 
rancid  taut* :  applied  to  dry  meat  (Obso- 
lete or  provincial  English  ] 

TknMCk  (oBr  loo  beutrf. 

MuckDMO.il 


lassoing 


Reata  ( r»*'taX  «•    1 8P  1   *  ™«rh'd«  nf- 
Sd  to  Mexico  and  California  for 
boTM*  or  mules. 


..I     T. 


Ralt'tartl  "•">"*  (re-at-tach'ment),  n.  A 
second  or  repeated  attachment. 

ReatUln  (nS>at-tanX  t.«.    To  attain  again. 

attempt  (r*-at-temt'X  »-t  To  attempt 
STTrtoaltemj*  a  perfect  mortincatum 
of  the  nlil  man  throughout.'  Ur  H  More 

Reaumurta  (  re-it-mu'rt-a  ).  n.  [  In  honour 
'aumur,  a  famous  rWh  naturalist 
an.l  physicist,]  A  goniu  of  planU.  nal  order 
Tamarisclnest.  the  species  ol  which  are 
amall  shruln.  with  Henhy  scale-like  leaven. 
overspread  by  resinous  .link  {land*,  They 
are  natlvei  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
milder  parti  of  Northern  Asia.  K.  vermicu- 
lata  li  a  native  of  Sicily  and  Egypt,  and  is 
u*e<l  at  Alexandria  as  a  cure  for  the  itch. 

Reave  (rev),  t.l.  [A.  s»x  r«i/i<m.toseli«,  to 
rob.  from  red/.  clothing.  §poil  ;  akin  to 
Icel.  ran/a,  O.  ravbtn,  K.  to  rob;  L  rajno, 
(a  Ml»  )  1.  To  lake  away  by  stealth  or 
violence;  to  bereave:  to  deprive  •  To  rratv 
the  orphan  of  hit  patrimony.'  Shalt.  [Now 
hardly  u*ed  except  In  poetry.  )-*  t  To  take 
awiy  (In  a  good  »en«ey  'Talk,  that  might 
unquiet  fancle«r<Kir«.'  Sptiuer. 

Rearer  (rev'  erX  n.  One  who  reaves  or 
roh»;  a  robber  'The  IboUteptot  the  liter- 
ary rtater.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Reavow  (re-a-vou1).  1  1.    To  avow  again 

Reawake  (re-a-wak').  r  i     To  awake  Mam. 

Rabat),  »  Rebebt  (re'bab.  re'bebX  «.    Same 

•  MM 

RebapUnn(re-l>ap'llimV  n.     A  aecond  l>«|>- 

tlun 
Rebaptlxatlon  (re-t>ap'ti-ia"shonX   "      A 

tecond  baptism.     //<«•*•/• 
Rebaptlse  (riJ-bap-tlz'X  ft.    To  baptize  a 

second  time. 
Rebaptizer  (re-liap-tlx'er).  n.     One  who  re- 

bapliie*     HamU. 
Rebarbarlxatlon  f  '<•  h:ir'i>:ir  i/  :i"*h'in  i.  n 

The  act  nf  reliarbariilng,  or  the  state  of  be- 

ing retlured  again  to  barbarism. 
RebarbarUe  (rt-bar'bar-iz).  r  (     To  reduce 

again  to  a  state  of  barbarism;  to  make  bar- 

barous  a  second  time. 

Thcr  succeeded  in  rapidly  elevating  Germany  to  a 
n  nnk  in  letters. 


by  potasses!  theoloey  aad  nMfiOM  wan)  she  w.i% 
ante  abta  •  nack  tat  alawat  ttrre  centuries  there- 
aftn  Sir  «•.  H.,*»it.n 

Rebate  (re-bit'X  •»  pret  A  pp.  rffcnlfd; 
por  rrbaiing  [O.Fr.  rrbatrr.  Mod  Kr  re- 
haltrr  rt.  back,  and  baiirr.  to  beat,  from 

I.  I.    >*ltrrr.  a  form  of   L   Ixllurrr.  to  beat 

(whence  also  oioMV]  1.  To  blunt  ;  to  bent 
to  obtuaeneas;  to  deprive  of  keenness.  '  But 
doth  rrf*itt  and  blunt  his  natural  edge.' 

' 


Aok,  'Ti»llnatMr«d_lo(  battle  to  rtbate' 
Dry.bii.-t  Tomakeleas;  to  diminish;  to 
rMnce  :  to  abate  ;  to  deduct  or  make  a  dls- 
roiint  from  ChMaufifirlh;  Blount. 

Rebate  (re-bat'y.  n.    See  RABBET. 

Rebate  (re-bat'),  it.  1.  A  kind  of  hanl  free- 
stone used  In  pavement*  —  1  A  piece  of 
»i«»l  fastened  to  a  handle  tor  beating  mor- 
tar 

Rebate,  Rebatement(re-baf  .  re-bat'ment). 
n  1.  Diminution.—  t  In  com.  abatement 

;"-••••  -        i  dlmln 

linn  nr  abatement  of  the  bearing*  In  a  coat 
ol  arma.  as  when  the  top  or  point  of  a  wea- 
pon Is  broken  off.  or  part  of  a  cro«  cut  off 
K'bau  and  dueau*t.  In  arilh.  a  rale  by 
wbkb  abatements  and  discounts  upon 
ready-money  payments  an  calculated 

RebmUd  (  r*-b4?ed  x  «  In  kn  having  the 
P-lnti  broken  off  or  cut  abort. 


Rebate  (rt-ba'toX  n.  A  sort  of  ruff.  See 
KABATO. 

Th«  ~~ .  become,  U,ec  ***>*$„,„_ 

Rebec.  Rebeck (reT)ek).n.  [Kr  retire,  rebel*, 

(ronT Ar.  rab,V>.  a  kind  of 

musical    instrument  1      A 

stringed  Instrument  sonic 

what  similar  to  the  violin. 

having      properly      thre<; 

strings  tuned  In  MUu,  an<! 

played  with  a  bow.     It  wns 

Introduced   by  the  Moon 

into  Spain.     'The  Jocund 

rebeda'    Milton. 
Rebecca  irf-bek'ka).  ".    A 

title  given  to  the  leader  of 

an  anti-turn plkeconspiracy 

which  was  commenced  in 

Wales,  In  1B3D,  by  breakinu 

down  the    turnpike-gate^. 

The   leader   and   his    fol- 
lowers, who  were  generally 

dressed  In  women's  clothes, 

were  called  'Rebecca  and 

her  daughters,'  and  made 

their  attacks  by  night  un 

horseback.    The  name  was 

derived  from  a  strange  ap-      Rebec  of  the 

plication    of    a    passage    in    sixteenth  century. 

Genesis  xxiv.  60. 

Rebeccaism  ( re-bek'a-izm ).  ».  The  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  Rebeccaites. 

Rebeccalte  (re-bek'a  it),  ».  A  member  of 
the  Rvl>ecca  association.  See  REBECCA. 

Rebeklse.t"     A  rebec.    Chaucer.    See  RE- 

Rebel  (rcb'el),  n.  [Fr.  reaelle.  from  L.  rebel- 
lif,  making  war  again  -  re,  again,  and  belluin, 
war.]  1  One  who  revolts  from  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  either  by 
openly  renouncing  the  authority  of  that 
government,  or  by  taking  arms  and  openly 
opposing  it:  one  who  denes  and  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  authority  to  which  he  is  right- 
fully subject. 

Kinifs  will  be  tyr.inls  from  policy,  when  subjects 
are  nofJi  from  principle.  Riirtr. 

1  One  who  refuses  to  obey  any  superior; 
one  who  seta  at  nought  the  command  of  a 
court.  Bouvitr.  —  Inmrgent.  Rebel.  See  IN- 
BUXfiUT. 

Rebel  (re b'elX  a.  Rebellious  ;  acting  in  re- 
volt. '  Hebei  angels. '  Hilton. 

Rebel  (re-bel1).  c  >  pret.  *  pp.  rebelled;  ppr. 
rebelling.  |See  the  noun  ]  1.  To  revolt;  to 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  laws  and 
government  to  which  one  owes  allegiance ; 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  government  of 
constituted  authorities. 

Part  of  the  angels  reMltJ  against  Cod.  and  there- 
by lost  their  happy  state. 

2-  To  refuse  to  obey  a  suj>erior:  to  shake  off 
subjection. 

How  could  my  hand  rrM  against  my  heart  f 
How  could  your  heart  rtbtl  against  your  reason? 
Diydt*. 

And  there  he  set  himself  to  play  upon  her 

With  sallying  wit,  free  flashes  from  a  height 

Above  her  ...  till  the  maid 

KtltlTJ.  Tennyson. 

S.  To  turn  with  disgust  or  nausea:  to  con- 
ceive a  loathing;  as,  his  stomach  rebelled  at 
such  food. 

Rebeldom  (reh'el-dum),  n.  Rebellious  con- 
duct. [Rare] 

Never  mind  his  rtMttont  of  the  other  day ;  never 
mind  about  his  being  angry  that  his  presents  were 
returned.  Thackeray. 

Reseller  (rt-bel'er).  n.  One  that  rebels  •  A 
continual  rebeller  against  God.'  ./  Udall. 
Rebellion  (re-bel'yon),  n.  (L.  rebellio,  rebel 
liitiii*.  (See  the  noun.)  Among  the  Romans, 
rebellion  was  originally  a  revolt  or  open  re 
Distance  to  theirgovernment  by  nations  thai 
had  been  subdued  in  war ;  a  renewed  war. 
1.  An  open  and  avowed  renunciation  of  the 
authority  of  the  government  to  which  one 
owes  allegiance;  the  taking  of  arms  traitor 
ously  to  resist  the  authority  of  lawful  govern- 
ment; revolt.  '  Gross  rebellian  and  detested 
treason.'  ,SAa«- 

He  told  me  that  reMlia-i  had  bad  luck. 

And  thai  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

£•*& 

2  Open  resistance  to.  or  refusal  to  obey, 
lawful  authority.— Civil  rebellion,  in  Scott 
law,  disobedience  to  letters  of  horning.  See 
HoBiiDCO.— Cemmittion  n/  rebellion,  in  law. 
one  of  the  abolished  processes  of  contempt 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  —Insurrec- 
tion, Sedition,  Rebellion,  Revolt,  Mutiny. 
See  IxsDRKKCno*.—  8r».  Sedition,  revolt, 
insurrection,  mutiny,  resistance. 


RE-BUFFET 

Rebellious  (re-bel'yusX  a.     Engaged  In,  or 
characterized  by,  relwllion;  renouncing  th.- 
authority  and  dominion  of  the  govenn> 
to  which  allegiance  is  due;  resisting  govern- 
ment or  lawful  authority ;  spuming  due  <  on 
trol ;  mutinous.     '  Rebellivut  subjects  ene- 
miesto peace.'  Shale.  ' Your tebelliout necks.' 
Shot.     'Thoughts,  like  himself,  rebellious.' 
Milton.  —  Jtebelluna   atumbly,  in    law,  a 
gathering  of  twelve  persons  or  more.  Intend- 
ing, going  iiiioiit.  or  practising  unlawfully, 
and  of  their  own  authority,  to  change  any 
laws  of  the  realm,  or  to  destroy  any  |>n  >|>crt  \ . 
or  do  any  other  unlawful  act. 
lebelllously  (re-bel'yus-li),  adv.    In  a  re 
bellious  manner;  with  violent  or  obstinate 
disobedience  or  resistance  to  lawful  ant . 
ity.     '  Had  rebellioutly  borne  arm*  against 
him.'    Camden. 

Rebelliousness  (re-bel'yus-nesX  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rebellious.  'Solid 
proofs  of  Romish  rcbelliuumeu.'  BI>.  Mar- 
ton. 

Rebellow  (re-beHS),  v.i.  To  bellow  In  re- 
turn; to  echo  back  a  loud  roaring  noise. 

The  cave  rebellow '4  and  the  temple  shook.  Drydt*. 

Rebending  (re-bend'ing),  ppr.  In  her.  bent 
first  one  way  and  then  another,  like  the 
letter  S:  the  same  as  Botced-imboued.  8ee 

ANNODATEI). 

debiting  (re-bit'ing),  n.  In  enyr.  the  act  or 
:>rocess  of  deepening  or  restoring  worn  lines 
in  an  engraved  plate  by  the  action  of  acid. 

Rebloom  (re-blom'),  r.i  To  bloom  or  blos- 
som again. 

Health  again  resumed 
Its  former  seat,  I  must  not  say  rebleometl.    CrwMr. 

Reblossom  (re-blos'som),  c.i.  To  blosaom 
again;  to  rehloom. 

Reboant  (re-bo'ant),  a.  [L.  reboant,  rebo- 
anti*.  ppr.  of  reboo—re,  again,  and  boo,  to 
cry  aloud,  to  bellow.  ]  Rebellowing;  loudly 
resounding.  'Their  echoes  reboant.'  KB. 
Brtnrniny. 

Reboation  (re-bo-a'shon),  n.  [L.  reboo,  re- 
bvatuin—  re, iigiiin.and  600,  to  bellow.]  The 
return  of  a  loud  bellowing  sound.  'The  re- 
Imation  of  an  universal  groan.'  Bp.  Patriet 

Reboil  (re-boil'),  t>  i.  1.  To  boil  again.- 
•2.  To  take  nre;  to  be  hot.  Sir  T.  Klyot. 

Reboil  (re-boil'),  t>  (.    To  boil  again. 

Rebound  (re-bound'),  c.».  [Prefix  re,  and 
bound;  Fr.  rebondir,  to  rebound.]  1  To 
spring  back ;  to  start  back ;  to  fly  back  by 
elastic  force  after  impact  on  another  body. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to 
be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rtboitttd  from  one  an- 
other. ffr*a*. 

2.  To  re-echo.  'Where  the  long  roof*  re- 
bounded to  the  din.'  T.  Warton.—3.  To  take 
bounds  or  leaps. 

Along  the  court  the  fiery  steeds  reiwtwt.      P»fe. 

Rebound  (re-boundO,  v.t.  To  drive  back;  to 
cause  to  echo;  to  reverberate. 

Silenus  sung ;  the  vales  his  voice  rtttottn(t.    Dryjnt. 

Rebound  (re-bound1),  n.  The  act  of  Dying 
back  on  collision  with  another  body;  resili- 
ence. 

The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew.  .  .  . 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  reboutto 
Harmless  return 'd.  Drytten. 

Comedy  often  springs  from  the  deepest  melancholy, 
as  if  in  sudden  rebound.  G.  H.  Lnet. 

Rebrace  (re-bras'),  v.t.  To  brace  again.  'Re- 
brace  the  slackened  sinews  of  time-wearied 
age.'  Gray. 

Rebreathe(re-breTH'),t).e.  To  breathe  again 
•To  rebreathe  that  air  you  tasted  first' 
Heywood. 

Rebucousl  (re-liuTtus),  a.  Rebuking;  re- 
proving. 

She  gave  unto  him  many  ref>ucaut  words.    Fotyc* 

Rebuff  (re-buf'X  n.  [Preta  re,  and  Imf; 
comp.  Fr.  rcbu/ade.  It.  ribv/o,  a  check,  a 
chiding.  See  Bu  FK,  BUFFET.  )  1.  A  beating, 
forcing,  or  driving  back;  a  repercussion. 

The  strong  rebuff  fit  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  nre  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft. 

2.  Sudden  check ;  defeat.     "The  rebu/i  »e 
received  in  the  progress  of  that  experiment 
Burke.— 3.  Refusal;  rejection  of  solicitation 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice ; 
That  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice. 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 

Rebuff  (re-buf),  v.t.    To  beat  back;  to  offer 
sudden  resistance  to;  to  check.     'H'  TO" 
had    never    heard    such  speeches  fi">"  •' 
knight    .    .    .    thus  rebuffed  liy  a  woman 
Sir  P  Sidney. 

Re-buffet  (re-buffet),  v.t  To  buffet  again: 
to  beat  back. 


,  fat.  fall;       me,  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;       nftte,  not.  m6ve;       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      J1,  «c.  ley. 
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Rebuild  (re-bild'),  v.t.  To  build  again;  to 
build  or  construct  after  having  been  demol- 
ished; to  renew;  aa,  to  rebuild  a  house,  a 
wall,  a  wharf,  or  a  city.  'Rebuild  fallen 
empires,  and  old  times  renew.'  Tickell. 

Rebuilder  (re-bild'er),  n.  Cue  who  recon- 
structs or  builds  again.  'The  rebuilders  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity.'  Bp.  Bail. 

Rebuilt  (re-bilf),  PP-  Built  again ;  recon- 
structed. 

Rebukable  (re-buk'a-bl),  a.  Worthy  of  re- 
buke or  reprehension.  Rebukable  and  wor- 
thy shameful  check.'  Shak. 

Rebuke  (re-buk'),  v.t.  pret.  <$  pp.  rebuked; 
ppr.  rebuking.  [O.Fr.  rebouqtter,  to  dull,  to 
blunt,  to  rebuff ;  Fr.  reboucher,  to  stop  up 
agaiu— re,  and  bouque,  an  old  and  dialectic 
form  of  bouche,  the  mouth,  from  L.  bucca, 
the  mouth.]  1.  To  check  with  reproof;  to 
reprehend  sharply  and  summarily;  to  repri- 
mand ;  to  reprove.  '  Rate,  rebuke,  and 
roughly  send  to  prison  the  heir  of  England.' 
Shak. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheer'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd.      Dryden. 

2.t  To  buffet;  to  beat  down;  to  bruise.  'A 
head  rebuked  with  pots  of  all  size,  daggers, 
stools, and  bed-staves.'  Beau.  <fr  Fl. — 3.t  To 
restrain;  to  quell;  to  check.  'To  rebuke  the 
usurpation  of  thy  unnatural  uncle.'  Shak. 

Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges. 
Shak. 

4.  t  To  chastise;  to  punish.  —Reprove,  Rebuke, 
Reprimand,  Censure,  Remonstrate,  Expos- 
tulate, Reproach.    See  under  CENSURE. 
Rebuke  (re-buk'),  "•    1-  A  direct  and  severe 
reprimand;  reproof  for  faults;  reprehension; 
a  chiding. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes  and  answer  nott  Shak. 

2.  Chastisement;  punishment;  affliction. 

Ephraim  shall  be  desolate  in  the  day  of  rebuke. 
Hos.  v.  9. 

3.t  A  check  of  any  kind;  a  counter-blow. 

He  pave  him  so  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  fore- 
head with  his  heel,  that  he  laid  him  at  his  length. 
Sir  R.  I? Estrange. 

Rebukeful  (re-buk'ful),  a.  Containing  or 
abounding  in  rebukes. 

Rebukefully  (re-buk'fnl-li),  adv.  With  re- 
proof or  reprehension. 

Peradventure  he  will  give  to  thee  a  fayned  thanke, 
and  after  report  rebukefully  of  thee.     Sir  T.  Etyot. 

Rebuker  (re-buk'er),  n.     One  that  rebukes. 

Remember  the  rebukes  wherewith  we  are  scorned 
all  the  day  long  of  foolish  rebukers.  Foxt. 

Rebukingly  (re-buk'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
buking manner;  by  way  of  rebuke. 

Rebullition  (re-bul-li'shon),  n.  [See  EBUL- 
LITION and  BOIL.]  Act  of  boiling  or  effer- 
vescing. Wotton.  [Rare.  ] 

Re-buoy  (re-boi'),  v.t.  To  buoy,  raise,  or 
sustain  again. 

Rebury  (re-be'ri),  v.t.    To  bury  again. 

Rebus  (re 'bus),  n.  [L.,  ablative  plural  of 
res,  a  thing  — lit.  by  things,  because  the 
meaning  is  indicated  by  things.  Comp. 
omnibus.]  1.  Words  or  phrases  written  by 
figures  or  pictures  of  objects  whose  names 
resemble  in  sound  those  words  or  the  syl- 
lables of  which  they  are  composed ;  an  en- 
igmatical repre- 
sentation of  words 
by  using  figures  or 
pictures  instead  of 
words;  thus,' I  can 
see  you'  might  be 
expressed  by  fig- 
ures or  pictures 
of  an  eye,  a  can, 
the  sea,  and  a  ewe; 
hence,  a  kind  of 
riddle  or  puzzle 
made  up  of  such 
figures  orpictures. 
•2.  In  her.  a  device  intended  to  represent  a 
personal  name;  a  bearing  or  bearings  on  a 
ivat  of  arms  con- 
veying an  allusion 
ti>  the  name  of  the 
person,  as  castles 
forCastleton,  three 
cups  for  Butler. 
The  first  cut  is  a 
rebus  on  the  name 
Ott{ham(0wledoin), 
from  the  chantry 
of  Bishop  Oldham 
(A.D.  1519)  in  Exe- 
ter Cathedral;  the 
second  cut  is  a  re- 
bus on  the  name  of 
Abbot  Islip  from  the  chapel  bearing  his 
name.  '  I  slip'  may  be  obtained  several  ways, 
as  from  the  human  'eye'  and  the  'slip'  of 


Rebus  of  Bishop  Oldham, 
Exeter  Cathedral. 


Rebus  of  Abbot  Islip, 
Westminster  Abbey. 


tree,  or  the  figure  may  he  supposed  to 
ay  *I  slip,'  or  the  hand  to  belong  to  one 


a 

say 

slipping. 

Rebus  (re'bus),  v.t.  To  mark  with  a  rebus ; 
to  indicate  by  a  rebus. 

He  (John  Morton)  had  a  fair  library  refused  with 
More  in  text  and  a  Tun  under  it.  Fuller. 

Rebut  (re -but'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rebutted; 
ppr.  remitting.  [Fr.  rebuter,  rebouter,  to 
put  or  thrust  back— re,  back,  and  bouter,  to 
put,  to  thrust.  See  BUTT.  ]  1.  To  repel  by 
force;  to  rebuff;  to  drive  back.  Spenser.— 
2.  To  repel,  as  by  counter  evidence;  to  re- 
fute; specifically,  in  law,  to  oppose  by  argu- 
ment, plea,  or  countervailing  proof. 

Rebut  (re-buf),  v.i.    l.t  To  retire.    Spenser. 

2.  In  law,  to  make  an  answer,  as  to  a  plain- 
tiff's sur-rejoinder. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  t.ie  rejoinder  by  a  sur- 
rejoinder, on  which  the  defendant  may  rebut. 

Blackstone. 

3.  In  curling,  to  drive  a  stone  at  hazard  and 
with  great  force  towards  the  tee  in  the 
hope  of  some  benefit  turning  up  for  the 
player's  side  in  hitting  the  other  stones  at 
or  about  the  tee. 

Rebuttal  (re-but'al),  n.  The  act  of  rebutt- 
ing; refutation;  confutation;  contradiction. 

There  is  generally  preserved  an  amazing  consist- 
ency in  the  delusion,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  rebuttals 
of  sensation.  Warren. 

Rebutter  ( re  -  but '  er ),  n.  In  law,  the 
answer  of  a  defendant  to  a  plaintiff's  sur- 
rejoinder. See  PLEADING. 

Recadency  (re-ka'den-si),  n.  [L.  re,  back, 
and  cado,  to  fall.  ]  The  act  of  falling  back  or 
descending  a  second  time;  relapse.  [Rare.] 

Defection  is  apt  to  render  many  sincere  progres- 
sions in  the  first  fervor,  suspected  of  unsoundness  or 
recadency.  IV.  Montague. 

Recalcitrant  (re-kal'si-trant),  a.  [See  be- 
low.] Kicking  back;  hence,  exhibiting  re- 
pugnance or  opposition;  not  submissive; 
refractory. 

If  any  man  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  or 
the  prosecution  of  his  business,  he  was  liable  to  be 
publicly  reproved,  as  a  recalcitrant  Irish  elector  is 
sometimes  cursed  from  the  altar.  Sat.  Rev. 

Recalcitrate  (re-kal'si-trat),  v.i.  [  L.  recal- 
citro,  to  kick  back— re,  back,  and  calcitro,  to 
kick,  from  calx,  calcis,  the  heel.  ]  Lit.  to 
kick  back;  hence,  to  show  repugnance  or 
resistance  to  something;  to  be  refractory. 

Recalcitrate  (re-kal'si-trat),  v.t.  To  kick 
against;  to  show  repugnance  or  opposition 
to.  'The  more  heartily  did  one  disdain  his 
disdain,  and  recalcitrate  his  tricks.'  De 
Quincey.  [Rare.] 

Recalcitration  (re-kal'si-tra"shon),  n.  Act 
of  recalcitrating  or  kicking  back  or  again ; 
opposition ;  repugnance.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Recall  (re-kal'),  v.t.  1.  To  call  back;  to 
take  back.  '  If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life 
again.'  Shak. 

The  gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their  gifts. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  revoke;  to  annul  by  a  subsequent 
act ;  as,  to  recall  a  decree.  —3.  To  call  back 
to  mind ;  to  revive  in  memory. 

How  soon 

Would  highth  rttaMhigh  thoughts  I         Milton. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  the 

desire  Ulysses  has  to  reach  his  own  country.  Broome. 

4.  To  call  back  from  a  place  or  mission ;  as, 
to  recall  a  minister  from  a  foreign  court ;  to 
recall  troops  from  India.    Spelled  also  liecal. 

Recall  (re-kal'),  n.  1.  A  calling  back;  re- 
vocation. —2.  The  power  of  calling  back  or 
revoking. 

'Tis  done,  and  since  'tis  done,  'tis  past  recall.  Dryden. 

Recallable  (re-kal'a-hl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  recalled.  '  Delegates  recallable  at 
pleasure. '  Madison. 

Recallment  t  (re-kal'ment),  n.    Recall. 

Recant  (re-kanf),  v.t.  [L.  recanto,  to 
recant,  to  recall  — re,  back  or  again,  and 
canto,  freq.  of  cano,  to  sing]  To  retract; 
to  unsay;  to  make  formal  contradiction  of 
something  which  one  had  previously  as- 
serted; to  recall. 

Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void.     Milton. 

—  Renounce,  Recant,  Abjure.  See  RE- 
NOUNCE.—  SYN.  To  retract,  recall,  revoke, 
abjure,  disown,  disavow. 
Recant  (re-kantO,  v.i.  To  revoke  a  declara- 
tion or  proposition;  to  unsay  what  has  been 
said ;  to  renounce  or  disavow  publicly  an 
opinion  or  dogma  formerly  maintained. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  praise  of  a  translation  con- 
sists in  adding  new  beauties,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
recant.  Dryden. 

Recantation  (re-kan-ta'shon),  n.    The  act 


of  recanting;  retraction;  a  declaration  that 
contradicts  a  former  one.  Shak. 

She  could  not  see  means  to  join  this  recantation  to. 
the  former  vow.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Recanter  (re-kant'er),  n.  One  who  recants. 
Shak. 

Recapacitate  (re-ka-pas'i-tat),  v.t.  To 
qualify  again ;  to  confer  capacity  on  again. 
'Persons  recapacitating  themselves  by  tak- 
ing the  oaths.'  A  tterbury. 

Recapitulate  (re-ka-pit'u-lat),  v.t.  pret.  tt 
pp.  recapitulated;  ppr.  recapitulating.  [Re 
and  capitulate;  Fr.  recapituler,  L.L.  recapit- 
ulo,  recapitulatum.}  To  repeat,  as  the  prin- 
cipal things  mentioned  in  a  preceding  dis- 
course, argument,  or  essay ;  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  facts,  points,  or  argu- 
ments of ;  to  mention  or  relate  in  brief. 

I  have  been  forced  to  recapitulate  these  things, 
because  mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit  than  it 
is  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleasing  error.  Dryden. 

SYN.  To  reiterate,  repeat,  rehearse,  recite. 
Recapitulate  (re-ka-pit'u-lat),  v.i.  To 

repeat  in  brief  what  has  been  said  before. 
Recapitulation  (re-ka-pit'u-la"shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  recapitulating. — 2.  A  summary 
or  concise  statement  or  enumeration  of  the 
principal  points  or  facts  in  a  preceding  dis- 
course, argument,  or  essay. 

Instead  of  raising  any  particular  uses  from  the 
point  that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  whole.  South. 

Recapitulator  (re-ka-pit'u-lat-er),  n.  One 
who  recapitulates. 

Recapitulatory  ( re  -  ka  -  pit '  u  -  la  -  to  -  ri  )r 
a.  Repeating  again ;  containing  recapitu- 
lation. 'Recapitulatory  moral  reflections.' 
T.  Warton. 

Recaption  (re-kap'shon),  n.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  captio,  caption,  from  capio,  to  take.  ] 
The  act  of  retaking;  reprisal;  the  retaking, 
without  force  or  violence,  of  one'sown  goods, 
chattels,  wife,  or  children  from  one  who  ha* 
taken  them  and  wrongfully  detains  them:  a 
legal  term.— Writ  of  recaption,  a  writ  to  re- 
cover property  taken  by  a  second  distress, 
pending  a  replevin  for  a  former  distress  for 
the  same  rent  or  service. 

Recaptor  (re-kap'tor),  n.  One  who  recap- 
tures; one  that  takes  a  prize  which  had 
been  previously  taken. 

Recapture  (re-kap'tur),  n.  I.  The  act  of 
retaking;  particularly,  the  retaking  of  a 
prize  or  goods  from  a  captor.  —  2.  That 
which  is  recaptured ;  a  prize  retaken. 

Recapture  (re-kap'tur),  v.t.  To  capture 
back  or  again ;  to  retake ;  particularly,  to 
retake  a  prize  which  had  been  previously 
taken. 

Recarbonize  (re-kaVbon-Iz),  v.  t.  To  reintro- 
duce  carbon  into  after  it  has  been  extracted; 
as,  in  the  Bessemer  process,  to  recarbonize 
steel. 

Recarnify  (re-kaVni-fi),  v.t.  [Prefix  re,  ami 
carni/y — L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh,  and/acto,  to 
make.]  To  convert  again  into  flesh. 

Looking  upon  a  herd  of  kine  quietly  grazing  uj> 
and  down,  I  fell  to  consider  that  the  flesh  that  is  daily 
dished  upon  our  tables  is  but  concocted  grass,  which 
is  recarnified  in  our  stomachs  and  transmuted  to 
another  flesh.  Hoioell. 

Recarry  (re-kar'ri),  v.t.     To  carry  back. 

'  Pigeons  carried  and  recarried  letters.'    Iz. 

Walton. 
Recast  (re-kasf),  v.t.     1.  To  cast  or  found 

again ;  as,  to  recast  cannon.  —  2.  To  throw 

again. 

In  the  midst  of  their  running  race  they  would  cast 
and  recast  themselves  from  one  to  another  horse. 
Florio. 

3.  To  mould  anew ;  to  remould. 

The  advocates  of  free  inquiry  have  recast  the  annals 
of  Christian  antiquity.  Bp.  Burgess. 

4.  To  compute  a  second  time. 

Recche,t  v.i.  [Softened  form  of  reck  (which 
see).]  To  care;  to  reck.  Chaucer. 

Reccheles,trt.   Careless;  reckless.   Chaucer. 

Recchelesnesse,t  n.  Carelessness;  reck- 
lessness. Chaucer. 

Recede  (re-sed')>  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  receded ; 
ppr.  receding.  [L.  recedo—re,  back,  and 
cedo,  to  walk  (whence  cede,  concede,  excess, 
<fec.).]  1.  To  move  back;  to  retreat;  to  with- 
draw. 

Like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  th'  insulted  shore.    Dryden. 

All  bodies  moved  circularly  have  a  perpetual  endea- 
vour to  recede  from  the  centre.  Bentley. 

2.  To  withdraw  a  claim  or  pretension ;  t<> 
desist;  to  relinquish  what  had  been  proposed 
or  asserted;  as,  to  recede  from  a  demand;  to 
recede  from  terms  or  propositions. 

They  hoped  that  their  general  assembly  would  be 
persuaded  to  depart  from  some  of  their  demands, 
but  that,  for  the  present,  they  had  not  authority  to 
recede  from  any  one  proposition.  Clarendon. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go\      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Am;      w,  wig;    wh,  u>Aig;    zh,  a^ure.— See  KEY, 
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RECEPTACULAR 


r*.  To  retire,  retreat,  return,  retrograde. 


8r» 


Ckt       oc«. 
!  U>  *  former  po.»es»or;  as,  to  n*t* 
coiniurred  territory. 
Receipt  (  re-icf  ).  "     I  "•  Kr-  ™"u- 
Mod  V  ««««.  from  L.  '«•»*«*      - 
neiaio  to  receive—",  back  or  again, 
ISSSo  ukTj   1.  Th.  act  of  reei**i; 
Ou  receipt  of  «  letter  or  of  newt. 
-»e*r"- 


- 
,  and 


1  Generally  In  plural,  that  w 


•Jove 


•oawthlnc 

place  -<H  Reception:  welcome. 

JjulU  .  .  .  thy  kind  neeiUol  *_ 

,«i.,.  -7.  Bedpe:  prescriplion  ,,f  ngredlenta 

f,.r  »ny  composition,  u  of  medldMIL  4M.; 


hence.';!?,  any  plan  or  scheme  by  which  any- 
thing may  be  effected  or  brought  about 

A  more  certain  receifl  tot  i 
•KM  of  event  kind,  and  nan 
description*.  It  would  be  duVi 


A  more  certain  roettft  fur  producing 

inct  and  national  calamities  of  all 


Jtroufkam. 

&l  Power  or  capability  of  receiving;  capa- 
city. •  A  place  of  great  receipt.  '  Erelyu. 
9  A  written  acknowledgment  or  account  of 
sum.  thing  received,  ai  money.  goods,  Ac. 
A  receipt  of  money  may  be  In  part  or  In  full 
payment  of  a  debt,  and  U  operate*  u  an 
acquittance  or  discharge  of  the  dct)t  either 
In  part  or  in  full  If  a  receipt  for  a  turn  of 
£!  or  upwards  doe*  not  bear  the  penny 
government  stamp  It  l«  inadmissible  a» 
evidence  of  payment.  A  receipt,  though 
evidence  of  payment,  U  not  absolute  proof. 
and  thU  evidence  may  be  rebutted  by 
showing  that  It  ha»  teen  given  under  mis- 
take or  obtained  by  fraud  llecript  ttamp, 
a  penny  government  stamp  affixed  to  a 
written  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
any  ram  amounting  to  fJ  or  upward*  The 
•tamp  may  lie  either  adhesive  or  impressed 
on  the  paper  When  an  adhesive  stamp  Is 
u*ed  It  must  be  cancelled  by  the  signature 
or  Initials  of  the  party  receiving  the  money 
Iwlng  written  across  It. 

Receipt  (rt-aef),  r.l.  To  give  a  receipt  for; 
to  discharge,  as  an  account 

B«a«tptl,b1e  (re-scfa-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  receipted;  for  which  a  receipt  may  be 
granted. 

Receipt-book  (re  sefbuk).  11.  A  book  con- 
taining receipts. 

RftCelptment  (r£-sct'mcnt).  n.  In  old  Eng 
lair,  the  receiving  or  harlionring  of  a  Moll 
knowingly  After  the  commission  of  a  felony. 
BurriU 

Recelptor  (re-set'or).  n.  One  who  receipts; 
one  who  gives  a  receipt;  nwdfleajly,lnwi0, 
a  person  to  whom  projHTty  Is  halK-d  by  an 
officer,  who  has  attached  it  upon  >nc*nc  pro- 
cess. to  answer  to  the  exigency  of  the  writ, 
and  satisfy  the  Judgment,  the  understand- 
ing being  to  have  it  forthcoming  on  de- 
mand. Wharlon 

RecelvabUUy  (re-sev'a-bil"i-ti).  n.  Quality 
of  lining  receivable 

Receivable  i  re  scv'a-bl).  a.  Such  as  may  be 
received.  '  His  own  single  denial  not  being 
ntdtftile  against  two  agreeing  informers.' 
ii  -  • 

RecetvmbleneM  (re-ieVa-M-neii),  n.  Capa- 
bility of  1,,-liig  received.  WhMock, 

Receive  (re-seVX  »  (.  (O.Kr.  recevoir,  re- 
niter,  rtctrrir,  Mod.  Fr.  reeteoir,  from  L. 
neipio—re,  again,  and  capiv,  to  take.  ]  1.  To 
get  or  obtain  ;  to  take,  u  a  thing  offered, 
given,  sent,  committed,  paid,  communi- 
cated. or  the  like  ;  to  accept;  as,  to  receive 
a  reward,  to  recrife  a  letter,  to  receive  pay- 
ment, to  raerfw  newa 

Jtfm  w«  rtane  good  u  the  hud  of  Cod.  and 
skal  *•  mat  nctrtt  erill  JOD  u.  10. 

1  To  take  or  obtain  Intellectually;  to  gain 
the  knowledge  of;  to  take  Into  the  mind;  to 


W«ra  mrrW  roor  warnings. 


t.  To  allow  or  hold,  u  a  belief,  custom,  tra- 
dition. or  the  like  ;  to  give  acceptance  or 
credence  to.  'A  netivtd  belief.'  Jtafc 

Will  k  DM  he  r,,r,  ,  W. 
WW«   ««  tan  marked  .ith  Mood  those  ileepy 

kM  iWr  lim  dea»X  .•,*<,* 

iddtag  them  to  do  as 
—  •*  -"- 


^}  •*•    '•f*mm    IHIUH   MHMUUUIr   [nCTn    tO    OO 

<fc***1  "— r)mtfr  tiai.  ut 

^ Hooter.       | 


4  To  give  admittance  to;  to  allow  to  enter 
In  an  offlcial  capacity,  u  an  ambuaador  or 
u  an  associate,  gueat,  or  the  like;  to  wel- 
come; to  entertain. 

They  kindled  a  fire,  and  received  n«  every  one.  be. 
call*  of  the  peewit  rain,  and  because  of  '"^"'d- 

Him  that  U  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye.  Rom.  aiv.i. 
The  peat  Intelligences  fair. 

Thai  range  above  our  mortal  state 

In  circle  round  the  We»sed  gate. 
Receive*  and  gave  him  welcome  there.  Tennyson. 

5  To  take  In  or  on ;  to  hold ;  to  admit ;  to 
contain;  to  have  capacity  for;  as,  a  box  to 
receive  contributions. 

The  braten  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord  was  too 
little  to  receive  the  burnt-offering*.  I  Ki.  viii.  64. 

6  To  be  the  object  of;  to  be  affected  injuri- 
ously by;  to  Buffer:  as,  to  receive  an  injury; 
to  receive  damage. 

His  violence  thou  fear'st  not.  being  such. 

Ai  we.  not  capable  of  death  or  pain. 

Can  either  not  recta*  or  can  repel.        UMan. 

FuD  at  I- Hz- James's  throat  he  sprung ; 

Recmed,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound 

Sir  Ir.  Scott. 

7.  To  take  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  know- 
ing them  to  be  stolen. 

Recelvedness  (rf-sev-cd-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  received;  general  allowance  or  belief. 

Others  will,  upon  account  of  the  rtceivettness  of  tilt 
Mopoatd  opinion,  think  it  rather  worthy  to  be  ex- 
ammed  than  acquiesced  in.  Boyli. 

Receiver  (re  seVer),  n.  1.  One  who  receives 
in  any  manner. 

In  all  work*  of  liberality  something  more  is  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  occasion  of  the  givers ;  and 
that  U  the  occasion  of  the  recrnfert.  tip.  Sfirat. 

i  An  officer  appointed  to  receive  public 
money;  a  treasurer;  specifically,  (a)  a  per- 
son appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  land,  or  the 
produce  of  other  property,  which  is  in  dis- 
pute in  a  cause  in  that  court.  (M  A  person 
appointed  in  suits  concerning  the  estates 
of  infants,  against  executors,  and  between 
partners  in  some  business  for  the  purpose 
of  winding  up  the  concern.  —  3.  One  who 
takes  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  knowing 
them  to  be  stolen,  and  incurs  the  guilt  of 
partaking  in  the  crime.  Receivers  of  pro- 
perty when  the  theft  amounts  to  felony  are 
liable  to  penal  servitude  from  three  to  four- 
teen years,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years; 
if  the  stealing  is  only  a  misdemeanour,  the 
receiver  is  subject  to  penal  servitude  from 
three  to  seven  years,  or  to  imprisonment 
for  not  above  two  years. 

Were  there  no  rectii'trt,  there  would  be  no  thieves. 
Sfrtifr. 

4.  In  ehem.  (a)  a  vessel  for  receiving  and 
containing  the  product  of  distillation  Called 
also  a  MatragK  or  llolt-head.  (6)  A  vessel 
for  receiving  and  containing  gases. —5.  The 
glass  vessel  placed  on  the  plate  of  an  air- 
pump,  in  order  to  be  exhausted  of  air,  l*e- 
ing  so  named  from  its  being  the  recipient 
of  those  things  on  which  experiments  are 
made.  See  AIH-fl'MP.  Receiver  of  Me  Jlnea, 
an  officer  who  received  the  money  of  all 
such  as  compounded  with  the  crown  on 
original  writs  sued  out  of  Chancery.  — /fr- 
ccicert  of  wreck,  officers  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trade  for  the  preservation  of 
wreck,  Ac.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping 
Interests.  Called  formerly  liectiwrs  ty 
Drmtg  of  Admiralty. 

Receiving  (re-sev'ing),  p  and  a.  Adapted 
to  receive,  take,  hold,  or  contain. — Receiv- 
ing box,  a  box  for  receiving  letters. — Receiv- 
ing toUM.aplaoe  where  lettersor  parcels  arc 
received  for  transmission;  a  dcjxH;  a  store. 
— Receiving  ojfice,  a  branch  post-office  where 
letters,  papers,  parcels,  &c  ,  may  be  posted, 
hut  from  which  no  letters,  &c. ,  are  delivered 
to  their  owners. 

Receiving-ship  (re-sev'ing-ship),  n.  A  ves- 
sel for  receiving  supernumeraries  or  entered 
men  for  the  royal  navy. 

Recelebrate  (re-sere-brat).t).  (.  To  celebrate 
again.  ' Rccelebratet  the  joyful  match.'  E. 

•  I H 

Recelebratlon  ( rt-«el'e-br»"shon ).  n.    The 

act  of  recelebrating;  a  renewed  celebration. 
Recency  (re'sen-si).  n.  The  state  or  quality 

of  being  recent ;  recentness :  (o)  newness ; 

new  state;  late  origin;  as,  the  recency  of  a 

wound  or  tumour.     (6)  Lateness  In  time; 

freshness;  aa,  the  recency  of  a  transaction. 
Recense  (re-sens'),  r.(.  [L.  recetueo—re, 

again,  and  cerueo,  to  count,  to  reckon.]   To 

review;  to  revise.    (Rare.) 

Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  an  as* 
sembly  of  learned  divines  to  name  and  adjust  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  Kentley. 


Recension  (re-sen'shon),  n.  [L  rtcentio,  r»- 
ceiuionii.  See  REOENSE  ]  1.  Review;  exa- 
mination; enumeration.—  2.  A  review  of  the 
text  of  an  ancient  author  by  a  critical  «li 
tor;  a  revisal.  —  S.  A  text  established  hy 
critical  revision;  an  edited  version. 

Recenalonist  (re-sen'shon-lst),  ti.  One  who 
reviews  or  revises,  as  the  text  of  an  ancient 
author;  an  editor. 

Recent  (re'sent),  a.  [Fr.  rtcent,  from  I,  re- 
cens,  recenti*,  recent.  Etym.  unknown,] 
1.  Of  late  origin,  occurrence,  or  existence; 
new. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  those  pans  where 
Hinrpt  now  is  were  formerly  tea,  and  that  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  that  country  was  recent,  and  formed 
by  the  mud  discharged  into  the  sea  by  the  Nile. 


. 

2.  Not  of  remote  date,  antiquated  style,  and 
the  like;  modern. 

Among  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons,  whereof 
the  memory  remameth,  either  ancient  or  recent,  there 
is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  de- 
gree of  love.  Bacon, 

S.Onlymade  known  or  spoken  of  lately  ;  fresh; 
as,  recent  intelligence.—  Recent  formation*, 
in  geol.  the  name  given  to  the  latter  of  the 
two  subordinate  groups  into  which  the  post- 
tertiary  formations  have  been  divided,  the 
former  or  earlier  being  the  post-pliocene. 
In  the  recent  formations  the  mammalia,  a* 
well  as  the  shells  and  plants,  are  Identical 
with  species  now  existing,  and  the  remains 
are  only  partially  fossilized  or  sub-fossil. 
This  group  includes  all  superficial  accumu- 
lations, as  sand,  gravel,  silt,  marl,  peat- 
moss, coral  reefs,  &c.  ,  from  the  close  of  the 
glacial  or  boulder-drift  period  down  to  and 
comprising  those  still  in  process  of  being 
formed.  Such  formations  are  marine,  fresh- 
water, or  volcanic.  —  Recent  period  or  epoch, 
the  period  or  epoch  during  which  recent 
formations  have  been  deposited. 

Recently  (  re'sent-li  ).  adv.  Newly;  lately: 
freshly;  not  long  since:  as,  advices  recently 
received;  a  town  recently  built  or  repaired; 
an  isle  recently  discovered. 

Recentnesa  (re'sent-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  recent;  newness;  freshness; 
lateness  of  origin  or  occurrence;  as,  the  re- 
centnes*  of  alluvial  land  ;  the  reccntnett  of 
news  or  of  events.  '  The  recentnea  of  man- 
kind.' Sir  M.  Hale. 

Recentre  (re-sen'ter),  v.t.  To  restore  or  re- 
turn to  the  centre.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Receptacle  (  re-sep'ta-kl  or  res'ep-ta-kl  ),  n. 
[  Kr.  ,  from  L.  rcceptaculum,  from  receptvm, 
supine  of  recipio,to  receive.  See  RKCEIVK.  J 
1.  That  which  receives,  admits,  or  contains 
things;  a  place  or  vessel  in  which  anything 
is  received  and  contained;  a  repository.  'A 
vault,  an  ancient  receptacle.'  Hhak.  'Lest 
Paradise  a  receptacle  prove  to  spirits  foul.' 
Milton.—  2.  In  but.  the  name  usually  given  to 
that  part  of  a  flower  upon  which  the  carpels 
are  situated;  or,  in  other  words,  the  ajx-X  «f 
the  peduncle.or  summit  of  the  floral  branch, 


Receptacle. 

aaa.  Receptacle,  r.  Hollow  Receptacle  of  M.it- 
ricaria.  2.  Dry  Receptacle  of  the  Raspberry,  bear- 
ing fleshy  ovaria.  3.  Succulent  Receptacle  of  the 
Strawberry,  bearing  dry  ovaria. 

which  generally  expands  in  some  degree  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  disc  from  which  tlie 
floral  verticels  proceed.  But  the  term  re- 
ceptacle is  used  by  botanists  In  different 
senses.  Thus,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  axis 
of  the  theca  among  ferns;  that  part  of  the 
ovarium  from  which  the  ovula  arise,  com- 
monly called  the  placenta ;  and  also  that 
part  of  the  axis  of  a  plant  which  bear*  the 
flowers  when  it  is  depressed  In  1U  develop- 
ment, so  that  it  forms  a  flattened  area  over 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged,  as  In  Com- 
posite; this  is  called  the  clinanUtiutn.  , 
proper  receptacle  belongs  only  to  one  set  of 
parts  of  fructification;  a  common  receptacle 
bears  several  florets  or  distinct  seta  of  parts 
of  fructification.  Among  the  coarser  alga;. 
a  term  applied  to  those  pod -like  bodlc* 
which  contain  spores. 
Receptacular  (re-sep-tak'u-ler),  o.  In  oot 
pertaining  to  the  receptacle  or  growing  on 
itf  as  the  nectary. 


Fit*,  ntf,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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RECIPROCALLY 


Keceptaryt  (re'sep-ta-ri),  n.  That  which  is 
Deceived ;  receptacle.  *  Receptariea  of  phi- 
losophy.' Sir  T.  Browne. 

Receptibility  (re-sep'ti-bil"i-ti),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  receptible ;  receivableness. 

2.  The  thiny;  that  may  be  received  or  believed 
in.     '  This  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  recep- 
tibilitij.'    Glanmllc. 

Receptible  (re-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [L.  receptibilis, 
from  recipio,  receptum,  to  receive.  See  RE- 
CEIVE.] Capable  of  or  suited  for  being  re- 
ceived; receivable. 

Reception  (re-sep'shon),  n.  [L.  receptio, 
from  recipio.  See  RECEIVE.]  1.  The  act  or 
manner  of  receiving,  or  state  of  being  re- 
ceived ;  as,  (a)  a  getting  of  that  which  is 
given,  sent,  or  communicated;  as,  the  recep- 
tion of  a  letter. 

All  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace.  Milton. 

(&)  A  receiving  or  manner  of  receiving;  treat- 
ment at  first  coming ;  welcome ;  entertain- 
ment; hence,  a  formal  occasion  or  ceremony 
of  receiving  guests,  official  personages,  &c. 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  the  king 
Thither  to  come.  Milton. 

<c)  Admission  or  credence,  as  of  an  opinion 
or  doctrine;  acceptance  or  allowance. 

Philosophers  who  have  quitted  the  popular  doc- 
trines of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extrava- 
gant opinions  as  ever  common  reception  counten- 
anced. Locke. 

(d)  A  taking  in  or  admitting;  admission;  as, 
the  reception  of  food  into  the  stomach,  or 
of  air  into  the  lungs.— 2. t  Recovery. 

He  was  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  reception 
of  those  towns  from  Maximilian.  Bacon. 

3.t  Power  or  capacity  of  receiving;  recepti- 
vity; susceptivity. 

That  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law, 
By  which  all  causes  else,  according  still 
To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act; 
Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere.     Milton. 

Receptive  (re-sep'tiv),  a.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  receiving  or  admitting;  taking  in; 
able  to  take  in,  hold,  or  contain.  'Receptive 
of  the  good  he  meant  them.'  Bp.  Fell. 

The  imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies. 
Glan-uille. 

Receptivity  (re-sep-tiv'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  receptive. 

With  regard  to  sensation,  we  can  have  but  little 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  he  (  Locke )  included 
under  it  simply  that  state  of  passive  receptivity  in 
which  the  mind  exists  when  brought,  by  means  of 
the  senses,  into  contact  with  the  material  world. 

J.  D.  Moretl. 

Receptory  t  (re-sep'to-ri),  a.  Generally  or 
popularly  admitted  or  received.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Receptoryt  (re-sep'to-ri),  n.  That  which  re- 
ceives; a  receptacle.  Holland. 

Recess  (re-ses'),  n.  [L.  reces&iis,  from  re- 
cede, recessum.  See  RECEDE.]  1.  A  with- 
drawing, receding,  or  retiring;  a  moving 
back;  as,  the  recess  of  the  tides.— 2.  Depar- 
ture. 

We  come  into  the  world,  and  know  not  how,  .  .  . 
and  go  hence  again,  and  are  as  ignorant  of  our  re- 
cess. Glan-vilte. 

3.  A  withdrawing  from  public  business  or 
notice;  withdrawal. 

My  recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may 
be  conquered.  Eikon  Basilike. 

4.  State  of  being  withdrawn  or  in  retire- 
ment; seclusion;  privacy. 

In  the  recess  of  the  jury,  they  are  to  consider  their 
evidence.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Good  verse  recess  and  solitude  requires.  Dryden, 
Fair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  every  neighbouring 

grove 
Sacred  to  soft  recess  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 

6.  Place  of  retirement  or  secrecy;  private 
abode.     'This  happy  place,  our  sweet  re- 
cess.'   Milton.— 6.  Remission  or  suspension 
of  business  or  procedure;  the  time  or  period 
during  which  public  or  other  business  is  sus- 
pended; as,  the  Christmas  recess  of  a  school. 

The  recess  of  the  English  parliament  lasted  six 
weeks.  Macautay. 

7.  Secret  or  abstruse  part;  as.  'the  difficul- 
ties and  recesses  of  science.'  Watts.—  8.t  An 
abstractor  registry  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
imperial  diet  of  Germany;  also,  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  imperial  diet;  its 
finding  or  resolution  come  to;  the  decree; 
as,  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Worms,  of  Spires, 
or  of   Augsburg. —9.  A  cavity,  niche,   or 
sunken  space  formed  in  a  wall;  an  alcove  or 
similar  portion  of  a  room.     '  A  bed  which 
stood  in  a  deep  recess.'     W.  Irving. — 10.  In 
bot.  the  bay  or  sinus  of  a  lobed  leaf.—  Ad- 
journment, Recess,  Prorogation,  Dissolution. 
See  ADJOURNMENT. 


Recess  (re-ses'),  v.  t.  To  make  into  a  recess; 
to  make  a  recess  in;  as,  to  recess  a  cavern; 
to  recess  a  wall.  [Rare.  ] 

Recessed  (re-sesf),  a.  Having  a  recess  or  re- 
cesses.—.Recessed  arch,  one  arch  within  an- 
other; such  arches  are  sometimes  called 
double,  triple,  <tc.,  and  sometimes  com- 
pound arches. 

Recession  (re-se'shon),  n.  [L.  recessio,  re- 
ceasionis,  from  recedo,  recessum.  See  RE- 
CEDE.] 1.  The  act  of  receding;  retirement; 
withdrawal;  especially,  the  act  of  receding 
from  a  claim,  or  of  relaxing  a  demand. 

Mercy  may  rejoice  upon  the  recession  of  justice. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

The  conduct  of  France  at  the  period  of  the  Greek 
emancipation  did  indeed  entitle  her  to  contest  it  (the 
championship  of  Greece)  with  us  in  a  friendly  and 
honourable  rivalry.  But  her  partial  recession  from 
questions  of  European  interest  since  the  German  war 
made  it  peculiarly  our  duty  at  Constantinople  and 
elsewhere  to  assume  the  office.  Gladstone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  back  or  withdrawn ; 
position  relatively  withdrawn. 

But  the  error  is,  of  course,  more  fatal  when  much 
of  the  building  is  also  concealed,  as  in  the  well-known 
case  of  the  recession  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

Raskin. 

3.  [Prefix  re,  and  cession.]  A  cession  or  grant- 
ing back ;  retrocession ;  as,  the  recession  of 
conquered  territory  to  its  former  sovereign. 
Recession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  same  as  Pre- 
cession (which  see). 

Recessive  (re-ses'iv),  a.  Receding;  going 
back.  [Rare.] 

RechaWte  (re'ka-blt),  n.  1.  Among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  one  of  a  family  or  tribe  of 
Kenites  whom  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab 
bound  to  the  continuance  of  the  nomadic 
life,  and  with  this  view  prescribed  to  them 
several  rules,  the  chief  of  which  were— to 
abstain  from  wine,  from  building  houses, 
from  sowing  seed,  and  from  planting  vines. 
These  rules  were  observed  by  the  Recha- 
bites  with  great  strictness.  See  Jer.  xxxv. 
6, 7.— 2.  A  member  of  a  secret  benefit  society 
composed  of  total  abstainers  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  called  the  Independent  Order 
of  Rechabites. 

Rechange  (re-chanj').  v.  t.  To  change  again. 
'Perpetually  changing  and  rechanying  their 
work.'  Dryden. 

Recharge  (re-chary),  v.t  1.  To  charge  or 
accuse  again  or  in  return.  Hooker. — 2.  To 
attack  again;  to  attack  anew. 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 
Dryden. 

Recharter  (re-charier),  v.t.  To  charter 
again;  to  grant  a  second  or  another  charter 
to. 

Recharter  (re-char'ter),  n.  A  second  char- 
ter; a  renewal  of  a  charter.  D.  Webster. 

Rechaset  (re-chas'),  v.t.  [Fr.  rechasser.]  To 
chase  or  drive  back:  a  term  in  hunting. 

Re  chasten  (re-chas'n),  v.t.  To  chasten 
again. 

Rechate,t  Recheatt  (re-chaf,  re-chetO,v.t. 
In  hunting,  to  play  the  recheat  on  the  horn. 
Dray  ton. 

Recliate  (re-chat7),  n.  Same  as  Recheat. 
Drayton. 

Recheat  (re-chef),  n.  [Fr.  requite,  older 
requests,  a  note  on  the  horn  to  recall  the 
dogs.  See  REQUEST.]  In  hunting,  a  call 
which  the  huntsman  winds  on  the  horn  when 
the  hounds  have  lost  the  game,  to  call  them 
back  from  pursuing  a  counter  scent. 

Recherche  (re-sher'sha),  a.  [Fr.]  Much 
sought  after;  out  of  the  common;  rare;  ex- 
quisite; as,  the  book  is  very  recherche. 

We  thought  it  a  more  savoury  meat  than  any  of  the 
recherche'  culinary  curiosities  of  the  lamented  Soyer. 
Caff.  M.  Thomson. 

RechOOse  (re-chbzO,  ».  t.     To  choose  again. 

Recidivatet  (re-sid'i-vat),  v.i.  [See  RECIDI- 
VATION.]  To  backslide;  to  fall  again.  'To 
recidivate,  and  to  go  against  her  own  act.' 
Bp.  Andrews. 

Recidivationt  (re-sid'i-va"shon),  n.  [L.  re- 
cidivus,  falling  back,  from  recido,  to  fall 
back  —  re,  back,  and  cado,  to  fall.]  A  fall- 
ing back;  a  backsliding.  '  This  recidivatwn 
is  desperate.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Recidivoust(re-sid'i-vus),  a.  [See  RECIDI- 
VATION.]  Liable  to  fall  back  or  to  back- 
slide. 

Recipe  (res'i-pe),  n.  [L.,  imper.  of  recipio, 
to  take.]  The  first  word  of  a  physician's 
prescription;  hence,  the  prescription  itself. 
Its  abbreviation  is  R  or  R,  which  is  a  relic 
of  the  astrological  symbol  of  Jupiter.  The 
word  is  now  applied  to  a  receipt  for  making 
almost  any  mixture  or  preparation. 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 

Dryden. 


Recipiangle  (re-sip'i-ang-gl),  n.  [L.  recipie, 
to  take,  and  angulus,  an  angle.]  In  engin. 
an  instrument  formerly  used  for  measuring 
angles,  especially  in  fortification.  Bu- 
chanan. 

Recipience,  Recipiency  (re-sip'i-ens,  re- 
sip'i-en-si),  n.  A  receiving;  act  or  capacity 
of  receiving;  reception.  [Rare.] 

Recipient  (re-sip'i-ent),  n.  [L.  recipient, 
reeipientis,  ppr.  of  recipio.  See  RECEIVE.] 

1.  A  receiver ;  the  person  or  thing  that  re- 
ceives ;   he  or  that  to  which  anything  is 
communicated ;  as,  the  recipient  of  one's 
bounty.    '  The  first  recipients  of  the  revela- 
tion.'   J.  H.  Newman.—  2.  The  receiver  of 
a  still.     Dr.  H.  More. 

Recipient  (re-sip'i-ent),  a.     Receiving. 

Recipio -motor  (re-si  p'i-o-mo-ter),  a.  Re- 
ceptive of  a  nervous  stimulus,  and  giving 
rise  to  motion. 

Each  afferent  nerve  is  a  recipio-motor  agent. 

//.  Spencer. 

Reciprocal  (re-sip'ro-kal),  a.  [L.  recipro- 
cus,  Fr.  reciproque,  alternating,  reciprocal, 
going  backwards  and  forwards.  Corssen 
explains  L.  reciprocus  as  compounded  of  two 
fictive  adjectives,  recus  and  procits,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  from  re,  back,  and  pro, 
forward.]  1.  Acting  with  a  backward  and 
forward  motion;  moving  backwards  and 
forwards;  reciprocating;  alternate. 

But  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were. 

He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier. 

Obedient  to  the  moon  he  spent  his  date 

In  course  reciprocal.  Milton. 

2.  Done  by  each  to  the  other ;  mutual ;  as, 
reciprocal   benefits  or  favours ;  reciprocal 
duties;  reciprocal  aid. 

Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered.      Shak. 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

Life  cannot  subsist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal 
concessions.  "Johnson. 

These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  denned.  H'atts. 

4.  In  gram,  reflexive:  applied  to  verbs  which 
have  as  object  a  pronoun  standing  for  the 
subject;  as.bethink  yourself,  he  forswore  him- 
self. The  termisalsoapplied  to  the  pronouns 
of  this  class,  but  more  properly  to  pronouns 
such  as  Gr.  allelon,  of  one  another. — Reci- 
procal equations,  those  which  remain  vir- 
tually unaltered  when  the  unknown  quan- 
tity is  replaced  by  its  reciprocal.  —  Reci- 
procal figures,    in    <jeom.    two    figures   of 
the  same  kind  (triangles,  parallelograms, 
prisms,  pyramids,  Ac.)  so  related  that  two 
sides  of  the  one  form  the  extremes  of  an 
analogy  of  which  the  means  are  the  two 
corresponding  sides  of  the  other. — Recip- 
rocal or   inverse  proportion,    the   relation 
which  exists  between  four  magnitudes  such 
that,  taken  in  order,  the  first  has  to  the 
second  the  same  ratio  which  the  fourth 
has  to  the  third ;  or  the  first  has  to  the 
second  the  same  ratio  which  the  reciprocal 
of  the  third  has  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
fourth.  —  Reciprocal   quantities,    in    math. 
those  quantities  which,  multiplied  together, 
produce  unity.  —  Reciprocal   ratio   is   the 
ratio  between  the  reciprocals  of  two  quan- 
tities ;  as,  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  4  to  9,  is 
that  of  J  to  \. — Reciprocal  terms,  in  logic, 
those  terms  that  have  the  same  signification, 
and  consequently  are  convertible  and  may 
be  used  for  each  other. 

Reciprocal  (re-sip'ro-kal),  n.  That  which  is 
reciprocal  to  another  thing. — Reciprocal  of 
a  quantity,  in  math,  the  quotient  resulting 
from  the  division  of  unity  by  the  quantity; 
thus,  the  reciprocal  of  4  is  J,  and  conversely 
the  reciprocal  of  i  is  4;  the  reciprocal  of  2 

is  i,  and  that  of  a  -f-  x  is  —.  x~    A  fraction 

made  by  inverting  the  terms  of  another 
fraction  is  called  the  reciprocal  of  that  other 
fraction;  thus,  f  is  the  reciprocal  of  5. 

Reciprocalitv  (re-sip'ro-kal"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  reciprocal.  Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 

Reciprocally  (re-sip'ro-kal -li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
reciprocal  manner ;  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  affects  the  other  and  is  equally  affected 
by  it;  mutually;  interchangeably. 

These  two  particles  do  reciprocally  affect  each 
other  with  the  same  force.  Bentley. 

2.  In  math,  and  physics,  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  or 
proportion;  inversely;  thus,  in  bodies  of  the 
same  weight  the  density  is  reciprocally  bs  the 
magnitude ;  that  is,  the  greater  the  magni- 
tude the  less  the  density,  and  the  less  the 
magnitude  the  greater  the  density.  In  geom. 
two  magnitudes  are  said  to  be  reciprocally 
proportional  to  two  others,  when  one  of  the 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  fob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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tint  pain  ls  to  one  of  the  second  as  the  re- 
maining one  of  the  second  U  to  the  remain- 
le  of  the  tint 

Redprocalnesi  (re-slp'ro-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  reciprocal. 

Reciprocate  (re-slp'ro-kat),  r  i.  pret  &  pp. 
reciprocated;  ppr  reciprocating.  (L  recip- 
roca.  reciprocatum.  See  RECIPROCAL.)  To 
move  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  nave  an 
alternate  movement;  to  act  interchange- 
ably; to  alternate. 

Une  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies. 

And  drawt  and  blows  rectfraatutf  all.       Drjnle*. 

Reciprocate  (re-s!p'ro-kat),  r  (.  To  inter- 
change: to  give  and  return  mutually,  to  give 
In  requital:  u,  to  reciprocate  favours. 

For  'Its  a  inloa  that  bespeaks 

Reciprocating  (re  tip'ro-kat-lng).  p.  ami  u 

Alii  ni.itiii.'.  backwards  and  forwards  alter 
naU-ly;  reciprocal 

The  duty  of  the  cjim-wheel  U  to  give  an  intermit 
tent  ntitrvcofifif  motion  to  the  bar,  which  is  returned 
by  a  spring  after  each  Impulse.  E.  H.  KnifU. 

— lleciprocotiwj  tnotion,  in  inach  a  mode  o 
action  frequently  employed  in  the  transmis 
slon  of  power  from  one  part  of  a  machine 
to  another.  A  rigid  bar  Is  suspended  upot 
a  centre  or  axis,  and  the  parts  situated  01 
each  side  of  the  axis  take  alternately  the 
positions  of  those  on  the  other—  Recipro- 
cating engine,  that  form  of  engine  In  which 
Dm  piston  and  piston  rod  move  back  ami 
forth  in  a  straight  line,  absolutely,  or  rela 
tiv.lv  to  the  cylinder,  as  In  oscillating  cylin 
der  engines;  in  contradistinction  to  rotatory 
engine.  See  under  ROTATORY.— Reciprocal- 
iwj  propeller,  one  having  a  paddle  which 
has  a  limited  stroke  ami  returns  In  the  same 
path 

Reciprocation  (re-«(p'ro-ka"shon),  n.  [L 
rceit>roctitif>,  reciprocationif,  trumreciproco. 
See  RgcU'RiK-AL  J  i  The  act  of  reciprocal 
Ing;  Interchange  of  acts;  a  mutual  giving 
and  returning:  as.  the  reciprocation  ul  kind- 
nesses.— 2  Alternation:  as.  the  reciprocation 
of  the  sea  in  the  How  and  ebb  of  tides. 
Reciprocity  ( re«-i-pro«'l-tl ),  >..  [  Fr.  rtci- 
prouV.  See  RECIPROCAL  ]  The  state  or 
character  of  being  reciprocal ;  specifically, 
reciprocal  obligation  or  right ;  equal  rights 
or  benefits  to  be  mutually  yielded  or  en- 
joyed ;  as,  the  commissioners  uttered  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  on  principles  of  reciprocity. 

Krcitrfaty,  in  political  sclenre.  the  term  uMially 
applied  to  the  principle  of  securing,  in  commercial 
treaties  between  nations,  mutual  advantages  to  the 
same  extent,  e.g.  the  admission,  mutually,  of  cert-iin 
goods.  MMSM  to  I*  prActlc.illy  equivalent  to  each 
other,  duly  free,  or  at  equal  duties  on  importation. 

—  Lam  uf  reriproeiti/.  a  term  employed  by 
laMmdre  in  his  Thrnrie  de*  Nombret  to  de- 
note a  reciprocal  law  that  has  place  between 
prime  numliers  of  different  forms,  which  is 
this,  that  MI  and  »  being  prime  odd  numbers, 

the  remainder  of  m  --»- -MI  =  the  remain- 
in  -  1 
derofn     j— -s-w.    Known  also  as  the  Laic 

of  Ugtmirc.  -SVN.  Reciprocation,  inter- 
change, exchange,  mutuality 
Reclprocornous  (re-sip'r6-kor"nus).  a.  [L 
reciprocal,  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
corati,  a  honi.  ]  Having  horns  turned  back- 
wards and  forwards,  u  those  of  a  ram.  Auk 
(Rare  | 

Reclprocou«t(re.slp'r6-kusXo   Reciprocal 

Reclproque,  t  Reclprokl  (res'i-prok).a.  [  Fr. 

n<nj>ruyu«.|    Reciprocal.    •  Except  the  love 

be  rvctjii  nf  M.  Bacon.  'Reciprnk  commerce  ' 

B  Jmumi. 

ReclMon  (re-sl'xhonX  n.  ( I,,  reeiiin.  from 
reodu.  to  cut  off  re,  back,  and  co-do,  to 
cut  |  The  act  of  cutting  off.  Shericoud 
Recital  (re  »lt'alx  "  [  From  rfcifc  1  i  The 
act  of  reciting;  the  repetition  of  the  words 
of  another  or  of  a  writing;  as,  the  recital  of 
a  deed;  the  retMal  of  evidence  given 


t  Narration;  a  telling  of  the  particulars  of 

*in!?tll")  or  0|  *  •erie>  of  events ;  as 
ccnptod  In  the  recital  of  hlsown  ad  ventures 

,  i™?..)1'1"  into  "*'"  mmi  '">««•*  n- 
??  '.     i!i  1*?  Perf°™»n««.'  Adduon.- 
1   I  hat  which  Is  recited;  a  story;  a  nnrra- 
tloii;  as,  a  harrowing  recital.  — t   In  fau- 
lt  part  of  a  deed    which  recites   the 
•ds.  arguments,  and  other  matters  of  fact 

•"'  ft  I*!?!*?* «;  "p|aln  the  «»- 

pon  which  It  Is  founded  5  A  musical 
•ntmalnmenl  given  by  a  single  performer ; 
*™<"*»*netUU.-Aem,nt.  Xarralir*. 
HUM.  See  under  AooooBT.  -  8m.  Re^ 
b««ml,  racltatlon.  narration,  description 
explanation,  account,  detail,  narrative. 

Fa*.,  far.  fat.  fall. 
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Recitation  (res-l-ti'shon).  n.  [L.  recitatio. 
rccitationu.  See  RKCITK.)  1.  The  act  of 
reciting;  rehearsal;  repetition  of  words 
specifically,  (a)  the  delivery  aloud,  with  ap- 
propriate gestures,  before  an  audience,  ol 
a  composition  committed  to  memory,  as  an 
elocutionary  exhibition.  (6)  In  collegct  and 
KhoolM.  the  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  by  pupils 
before  their  instructor.— 2.  The  composition 
or  matter  delivered  or  recited. 
Recitative  (resl-U-tev"),  a.  [Fr.  rfcUatif; 
It.  recitatiro  See  RECITE.]  1.  Reciting;  re- 
hearsing. —2.  Pertaining  to.  or  intended  for, 
musical  recitation  or  declamation ;  in  the 
style  or  manner  of  recitative.  'A'. 
music.'  Drydcn. 

Recitative  (res'i-ta-tev"),  n.  A  species  of 
vocal  composition  which  differs  from  an  air 
in  having  no  definite  rhythmical  arrange- 
ment, and  no  decided  or  strictly  constructed 
melody,  but  approaches  in  tonal  succession 
and  rhythm  to  the  declamatory  accents  of 
language.  It  Is  not  governed  by  any  prin- 
cipal or  predominant  key,  though  its  close 
must  be  In  some  key  of  the  air  which  fol- 
lows, or,  at  least,  in  no  very  remote  key.  It 
is  used  In  operas,  oratorios,  Ac  ,  to  express 
some  action  or  passion,  or  to  relate  a  story 
or  reveal  a  secret  or  design.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  recitative,  unaccompanied  and  ac- 
companied. The  first  is  when  a  few  occa- 
sional chords  are  struck  by  an  instrument 
or  instruments  to  give  the  singer  the  pitch, 
and  intimate  to  him  the  harmony.  The 
second,  which  is  now  the  more  common,  is 
when  all,  or  a  considerable  portion,  of  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  accompany  the 
singer,  either  in  sustained  chords  or  florid 
passages,  in  order  to  give  the  true  expression 
or  colouring  to  the  passion  or  sentiment  to 
be  expressed.  —  2.  A  piece  of  music  to  be 
sung  recitative!)'. 

Recitatlvely  (res'i-ta-tev'li),  adv.    In  the 
manner  of  recitative 

Recitative  (res'i-ta-te"vo),  n.  (It.)  Reci- 
tative (which  see).  'Then  thus  in  quaint 
recitatioo  spoke. '  Pojte. 
Recite  (re-sitr).  f  t.  pret.  A  pp.  recited;  ppr. 
reciting.  [Fr.  reciter,  from  L.  recito—re, 
again,  and  cito,  to  call  or  name,  to  cite.  See 
CITE.  ]  1.  To  repeat,  as  something  prepared, 
written  down,  or  committed  to  memory 
beforehand ;  to  deliver,  from  a  written  or 
printed  document  or  from  memory;  specifi- 
cally, to  rehearse,  with  appropriate  gestures, 
Iwfore  an  audience.  —  2.  To  tell  over ;  to  re- 
late; to  narrate;  to  go  over  in  particulars; 
to  recapitulate;  as,  to  recite  past  events; 
to  recite  the  particulars  of  a  voyage.  '  To 
recite  what  merit  lived  in  me.'  Shak. 
The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Cranville's  verse  recite. 

SVN.  To  rehearse,  narrate,  relate,  describe, 
recapitulate,  detail,  number,  count, 
leciie  (re-sif),  r  t.  To  rehearse  before  an 
audience  compositions  committed  to  mem- 
ory ;  to  rehearse  a  lesson ;  as,  the  class  will 
recite  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Recite  I  (re-sif),  n.  Recital.  'All  former 
recitet  or  observations  of  lung-lly'd  races.' 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Reciter  (re-slt'er),  n.    One  that  recites  or 
rehearses;    a  narrator.      'Delivered  down 
from  one  reciter  to  another.'    Bp.  Percy. 
leek  (rek),  «.i    [A.  Sax.  rtcan,  mean,  to 
reck,  care,  regard,  pret.  rohte (original  o  seen 
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nearlyobsolete.  that  he.  or  perhaps hlseditor 
it  necessary  to  explain  its  meaning  in  a 
note     It  has  now   been  revived,  and  is 
familiar  to  every  bngluh-speaJung  person. 


In  pret.  >>eing  changed  by  a  following  i  as 
\nfont.feei):  cog.  o  Sax.  ration,  Icel.  rctkja, 
H.O.  rohfiian,  to  reck  or  care.  Hence 
rccltleiu.}  To  care;  to  mind;  to  heed-  to 
regard. 

I  reci  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.      Sliat. 
But  little  he'll  rett  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him.     H'olft. 

Often  followed  by  «/. 


<yGod.  or  hell,  or  worse, 
lie  rrrfj  not.  MUKm. 

Reck  (rek), 
8k 


.'/ 1  turn. 

leek  (rek),  uf.  To  heed;  to  regard;  to  care 
'"r  '™"  »o»  of  mine  not  recking  danger.' 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

And  may  yon  l-etter  rfci  the  rede, 
Than  ever  did  th'  adviser.  Burns. 

—It  reeJn  (impenonat),  it  concerns 

Of  night,  or  loneliness,  a  reeis  me  not.    ililKn. 

[This  verb  is  obsolete  unless  In  poetry.) 
Reddest  (rekle.),  o.  [From  the  verb; 
A.  Sax.  rectlea*.}  Sot  recking;  careless; 
"ee<'l<*»of  consequences;  mindless.  -Care- 
less, .reclcleii,  and  fearless  of  what's  past, 
present,  or  to  ci. me  '  Sliak. 

..JiT  S"°n  *'««""    rtrUn,.   fo™crly   spelled 

tk     I  ,"'  T       """'•""  »*  down  to  the  mufdle  of 

ie  sixteenth  century,  but  when  Hooker  writing  fifty 

VMrs  later,  employed  the  word.  It  had  become  so 


-Rath,  Foolhardy,  Recklett „.,„„ 

RASH.  —  SYN.  Heedless,  careless,  mindless 
thoughtless,  negligent,  indifferent  regard- 
less, unconcerned,  inattentive,  remiss. 

Recklessly  (rek'les-II),  adv.  In  a  reckless 
manner;  heedlessly;  carelessly 

Recklessness  (rek'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  reckless;  heedlessneu;  care- 
lessness; negligence. 

Reckling  (rck'ling),  n,  [Probably  from  reck 
lit.  one  that  requires  to  be  cared  for  ]  The 
smallest  and  weakest  in  a  brood  of  animals- 
hence,  a  helpless  babe.  HaUiweli. 

There  lay  the  rectlinf,  one 
But  one  hour  old.    What  said  the  happy  sire? 

Reckon  (rek'n),  v. t.  [O. E.  reknrn'ni'enen 
A.  Sax.  gerecnian,  recenian;  cog.  D  rek: 
Dan.  regne,  Icel.  rcikna,  Sw.  rdlma,  O.  reels' 
nen,  to  reckon,  number,  esteem.  Perhaps 
from  same  root  as  right.]  1.  To  count;  to 
number ;  to  tell  one  by  one ;  to  compute  • 
to  calculate 

The  priest  shall  reckon  to  him  the  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  years  that  remain,  even  to  the  year  of 
jubilee,  and  it  shall  be  abated  from  thy  estimation. 
Lev.  xxvn.  IK 

I  reckoned  above  two   hundred  and   fifty  on  the 
outside  of  the  church. 


2.  To  estimate  by  rank  or  quality;  to  set  in 
the  number  or  rank  of ;  to  esteem ;  to  ac- 
count; to  repute. 

For  him  1  rftitoH  not  in  high  estate.        AfiUon. 
He  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors. 

Svx.  To  number,  enumerate,  compute!  cal- 
culate, estimate,  value,  esteem,  account 
repute. 

Reckon  (rek'n),  r  t.  1.  To  make  computa- 
tion; to  cast  account;  to  compute*  to  calcu- 
late. 

Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends;  we  have 
French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  bowtomcliM, 

2.  To  reason  with  one's  self  and  conclude 
from  arguments. 

I  rfci-.niftt  till  morning,  that  as  a  lion,  so  will  he 
break  all  my  bones.  Is.  xxxviii.  n 

3.  To  make  up  or  render  an  account ;  to  ex- 
amine and  strike  the  balance  of  debt  ami 
credit;  to  adjust  relations  of  desert  and 
penalty. 

All  flesh  shall  rise  and  reckon.      Abf.  Sandys. 
We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves.     SHak. 

4  To  think;  to  suppose;  to  imagine;  to  con- 
jecture: to  conclude;  as,  I  reckon  he'll  come. 
[This  application  of  the  word  is  provincial 
in  England,  and  is  extremely  common  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states  of  America, 
corresponding  to  the  I  iriieesot  the  northern 
states  )— To  reckon  for,  to  have  to  account 
or  to  give  an  account  for;  to  be  answerable 
for. 

If  they  fail  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall  rettoii 
for  it  one  day.  Bf.  SandfrsVM. 

—  To  reckon  on  or  upon,  to  count  or  depend 
upon ;  to  lay  dependence  or  stress  on ;  as, 
he  reckont  upon  the  support  of  his  friends 

In  the  whole  corporation,  the  government  could 
not  rtcjton  OH  more  than  four  votes.        Mataultiy. 

—  To  reckon  with,  to  call  to  account;  to 
settle  accounts  with;  to  exact  penalty  of. 

After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  Com- 
eth, and  rtctoneth  ft-i/A  them.  Mat.  xxv.  19. 

Reckoner  (rek'n-er),n.  1.  One  who  reckon^ 
or  computes. 

Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice. 
Camittn. 

2.  Something  that  assists  a  person  to  reckon. 
as  a  book  containing  a  series  of  tables ;  a 
ready-reckoner. 

Reckoning  (rek'n-lng),  n.  i.  The  act  ..f 
counting  or  computing;  calculation.—  i  An 
account  of  time. 

Canst  thou  their  reckonings  keep?  the  time  compute? 

3.  A  statement  of  accounts  with  another;  a 
statement  and  comparison  of  accounts  mu- 
tually for  adjustment 

The  way  to  make  reckotiitigi  even  is  to  make 
them  often.  .SowM 

4.  The  charges  or  account  made  by  a  host  In 
a  hotel,  tavern,  Ac. 

A  coin  would  have  a  nobler  use  than  to  pay  a 
recteniHf.  Addison. 

Till  issuing  arm'd  he  found  the  host  and  cried, 
'  Thy  reckoning,  friend?'  Tennysftt. 

5.  Esteem;  account;  estimation. 

You  make  no  further  reckoning  of  It  (beauty),  than 
of  an  outward  fading  benefit  nature  bestoweil. 

.Vir  /'.  Putney. 


me.  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


ii,  Sc.  abune;       Jf,  Sc.  f<-». 
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RECOGNIZE 


G.  Piaut.  the  calculation  of  the  position  of  a 
ship  from  the  rate  as  determined  by  the 
lug,  and  the  course  as  determined  by  the 
compass,  the  place  from  which  the  vessel 
started  being  known.  Dead-reckoning  means 
the  same  as  reckoning,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  drift,  lee-way,  currents,  &c.  — 
SVN.  Calculation,  computation,  estimation, 
estimate,  charge,  bill. 

Reckoning  -  book  (rek'n-ing-buk),  n.  A 
hook  in  which  money  received  and  expended 
is  entered.  Johnson. 

Reclaim  (re-klam'),  v.t.  [He  and  claim;  Fr. 
reclame r,  to  claim  back,  to  reclaim  a  hawk, 
to  protest;  L.  reclame— re,  back,  and  alamo, 
to  call.  See  CLAIM.]  1.  To  claim  back:  to 
attempt  to  recover  possession  of;  to  demand 
to  have  returned.  'A  tract  of  land  (Holland) 
Mutched  from  an  element  perpetually  re- 
f/niining  its  prior  occupancy.'  Coxe.—Z.  To 
call  back;  specifically,  in  falconry,  to  bring 
a  hawk  to  the  wrist  by  a  certain  call.  Chau- 
.vc.— 3.  To  call  out  repeatedly  to;  to  call 
on.  [Rare.  ] 

The  headstrong  horses  hurried  Octavius  along, 
and  were  deaf  to  his  reclaiming  them.  Dryden. 

4.  To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tame  or  do- 
mestic state ;  to  tame ;  to  make  gentle ;  as, 
to  reclaim  a  hawk.  'An  eagle  well  re- 
claimed.' Dryden.— 5.  To  rescue  from  being 
wild,  desert,  waste,  or  the  like;  to  bring 
iiinler  cultivation;  as,  to  reclaim  land. — 
(i.  To  bring  back  from  error,  wandering,  or 
transgression  to  the  observance  of  moral 
rectitude ;  to  bring  back  to  correct  deport- 
ment or  course  of  life;  to  reform;  as,  to  re- 
claim a  profligate. 

The  penal  laws  in  being  against  papists  have  been 
found  ineffectual,  and  rather  confirm  than  reclaim 
men  from  their  errors.  Siuift. 

7.  To  bring  under  restraint  or  close  limits ; 
to  check;  to  restrain;  to  hold  back. 

By  this  means  also  the  wood  is  reclaimed  and  re- 
pressed from  running  out  in  length  beyond  all  mea- 
sure. Holland. 
Or  is  her  tow'ring  flight  reclaimed, 
By  seas  from  Icarus  downfall  named  ?    Prior. 

8.t  To  gainsay  or  contradict;  to  cry  out 
against. 

Herod,  instead  of  reclaiming  what  they  exclaimed, 
embraced  and  hugged  their  praises.  Fuller. 

9.t  To  recover;  to  regain.  Spenser. —He- 
claimed  animals,  in  law,  those  that  are 
made  tame  by  art,  industry,  or  education, 
whereby  a  qualified  property  may  be  ac- 
iiuired  in  them.— SYN.  To  reform,  recover, 
restore,  amend,  correct. 
Reclaim  (re-klam'),  v.i.  1.  To  cry  out;  to 
f  \claini  against  anything. 

p  tyrant  I.ove '.    .     .     . 
Wisdom  and  wit  in  vain  reclaim; 
And  arts  but  soften  as  to  feel  thy  name.      Pope. 

2.  To  effect  reformation.  Milton.— 3.t  To 
draw  back;  to  give  way.  Spenser.  —  4.  In 
Scots  law,  to  appeal.  See  RECLAIMING. 

Reclaim  (re-klam'),  n.  The  act  of  reclaim- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  reclaimed ;  refor- 
mation; reclamation.  'Free  from  all  man's 
reclaim.'  Spenser.  '  The  concealing  of  Solo- 
mon's  reclaim.'  Hales. 

Reclaimable  (re-klam'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  reclaimed,  reformed,  or  tamed. 

Reclalmably  (re-klam'a-bli),  adv.  So  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  reclaimed. 

Reclaimant  (re-klam'ant),  n.  One  that  op- 
poses, contradicts,  or  remonstrates  against. 
Tnanimous  in  their  resolutions,  excepting 
a  few  reclaimants.'  Waterland. 

Reclaimer  (re-klam'er),  n.  One  that  re- 
claims. 

Reclaiming  (re-klam'ing),  p.  and  a.  Serving 
or  tending  to  reclaim;  recalling  to  a  regular 
course  of  life;  reforming.  In  Scots  law, 
appealing  from  a  judgment  of  the  lord- 
ordinary  to  tlie  inner  house  of  the  Court  of 
Session. — Reclaiming  dai/s,the  days  allowed 
to  a  party  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of 
tlie  lord-ordinary  to  appeal  therefrom  to 
the  inner  house. — Reclaiming  note,  the  pe- 
tition of  appeal  to  the  inner  house  craving 
the  alteration  of  the  judgment  reclaimed 
•gainst. 

Reclaimless  (re-klam'les),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  reclaimed;  that  cannot  be  reclaimed; 
not  to  be  reclaimed. 

Reclamation  (rek-la-ma'shon),  n.  [Fr.  re- 
clamation. See  RECLAIM.]  The  act  of  re- 
claiming; as,  (a)  the  act  of  bringing  from  a 
waste  state  into  cultivation.  (6)  The  bring- 
ing back  of  a  person  from  evil  courses ;  a 
turning  from  wrong  or  disreputable  habits 
t"  a  better  way  of  life;  as,  his  reclamation 
was ii'iw  complete.  'Reclamation  from  evil. ' 
KI>.  Hall,  (c)  A  demand;  a  challenge  of 


something  to  be  restored;  claim  made,  (d) 
A  remonstrance;  representation  made  in 
opposition ;  cry  of  opposition  or  disappro- 
bation. 

But  now  secret  murmurs  and  even  violent  recla- 
mations were  heard  that  the  Pope  owed  the  people 
great  sums  for  the  losses  sustained  by  his  long  ab- 
sence. Milman. 

Reclinaut  (re-kllu'ant),  o.  In  her.  same  as 
Declinant. 

Reclinate  (re-klin'at),  a.  [L.  reclinatus,  pp. 
of  recline,  to  bend  back.  See  RECLINE.  )  In 
bot.  reclined,  as  a  leaf ;  bent  downward,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  lower  than  the 
base ;  falling  gradually  back  from  the  per- 
pendicular, as  the  branches  of  many  trees. 
Lindley. 

Reclination  (rek-li-na'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  leaning  or  reclining.— 2.  In  dialling,  the 
angle  which  the  plane  of  the  dial  makes 
with  a  vertical  plane,  which  it  intersects  in 
a  horizontal  line.  —  3.  In  surg.  one  of  the 
operations  used  for  the  cure  of  cataract.  It 
consists  in  applying  the  needle  in  a  certain 
manner  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  depressing  it  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  in  such  a  way  that  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  cataract  is  the  upper  one,  and 
its  back  surface  the  lower  one.  Dunglison 
Recline  (re-klinO,  v.t.  [L.  reclino,  to  bend 
back— re,  back,  and  clino,  to  bend  (whence 
also  incline,  decline,  the  root  being  that 
which  also  gives  E.  lean).]  To  lean  back; 
to  lean  to  one  side  or  sidewise;  as,  to  recline 
the  head  on  a  pillow,  or  on  the  bosom  of 
another,  or  on  the  arm. 

The  mother 
Reclined  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.     Dryden. 

Recline  (re-klin'),  v.i.  To  lean;  to  rest  or 
repose;  to  take  a  recumbent  position;  as,  to 
recline  on  a  couch.  'On  silken  cushions 
half  reclined.'  Tennyson. 

Recline  (re-klin'), a.  [L.  reclinis.]  Leaning; 
being  in  a  leaning  posture.  [Rare.  ] 

They  sat  recline, 

On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers. 
Milton. 

Reclined  (re-klind'),  a.  In  bot.  same  as  Ke- 
clinatc. 

Recliner  ( re-klin'er ),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  reclines;  specifically,  a  dial  whose 
plane  reclines  from  a  vertical  position ;  a 
reclining  dial. 

Reclining  (re-klin'ing),  p.  and  a.  Leaning 
back  or  sidewise;  resting;  lying;  in  bot.  same 
as  Reclinate. — Reclining  board,  a  board  to 
which  young  persons  are  fastened,  to  pre- 
vent stooping  and  to  give  erectness  to  the 
figure.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. —Reclining  dial,  a 
dial  whose  plane  reclines  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. If,  besides  reclining,  it  also  de- 
clines from  any  of  the  cardinal  points  it  is 
called  a  reclining  declining  dial. 

Reclose  (re-kloz'),  v.t.  To  close  or  shut 
again. 

Reclothe  (re-kl6THO,  v.t.  To  clothe  :>gain. 
'  Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains. ' 
Tennyson. 

Reclude(re-klurt'),tU.  [L.  recludo— re,  back, 
and  claudo,  to  shut.]  To  open ;  to  unclose. 
[Rare.] 

Recluse  (re -klus'),  a.  [Fr.  recliis,  fern,  re- 
cluse, from  L.  reclusus,  pp.  of  recludo,  re- 
clusum,  to  lay  open,  but  in  L.L.  signifying 
to  shut  — re,  again,  back,  and  claudo,  to 
shut.]  Living  shut  up  or  apart  from  the 
world ;  retired  from  the  world  or  from 
public  notice ;  sequestered ;  solitary ;  as,  a 
recluse  monk  or  hermit;  a  recluse  life.  '  This 
recluse,  passive  condition.'  Howell.  'This 
recluse  period.'  Goldsmith. 

I  all  the  live  long  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse.  y.  Philips. 

Recluse  (re-kins'),  n.  1.  A  person  who  lives 
in  retirement  or  seclusion  from  intercourse 
with  the  world,  as  a  hermit  or  monk.  'A 
recluse  who  ha<j  never  quitted  his  hermit- 
age.' Buckte.  Specifically— 2.  A  religious 
devotee  who  lives  in  a  single  cell,  usually 
attached  to  a  monastery. 

Recluse  t  (re-kluz'),  v.t.  To  shut  up;  to 
seclude. 

She  sees  at  once  the  virgin  mother  stay 
Recluied  at  home.  Donne. 

Reclusely  (re-klus'li),  adv.  In  a  recluse 
manner;  in  retirement  or  seclusion  from 
society. 

Recluseness  (re-klus'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
beins  recluse;  retirement;  seclusion  from 
society.  '  The  recluseness  of  a  college  life. ' 
Ilazlitt. 

A  kind  of  calm  reclaseness  is  like  rest  to  the  over- 
laboured man.  Felthatn. 


Reelusion  (re-klu'zhon),  n.  A  state  of  re- 
tirement from  the  world;  seclusion.  John- 
son. 

Reclusive  (re-klu'siv),  a.  Affording  retire- 
ment from  society;  recluse. 

And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her  .  .  . 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life.  Shak. 

Reclusory  (re-klu'so-ri),  n.  [L.L.  reclusori- 
u in.  ]  The  abode  of  a  recluse;  a  hermitage. 

Recoagulation  (re-ko-ag/u-la"shon),n.  A 
seconu  coagulation.  Boyle. 

Recoast  (re-kosf),  v.t.  To  coast  back;  to 
sail  again  near  or  along  the  coast  of. 

Recoct  (re-kokf),  v.t.  [L.  recoquo,  recoc- 
tum,  to  cook  or  boil  over  again— re,  again, 
and  coquo,  to  cook  or  boil.]  To  cook  over 
again;  hence,  to  vamp  up  or  anew. 

Old  women  and  men,  too,  .  .  .  seek,  as  it  were,  by 
Medea's  charms,  to  recoct  their  corps,  as  she  did 
.Cson's,  from  feeble  deformities  to  sprightly  hand- 
someness. Jer.  Taylor. 

Recoctlon  (re-kok'shon),  n.  A  second  coc- 
tion  or  preparation. 

Recognisable,  Recognise.  For  these  and 
their  related  words  see  RECOGNIZABLE, 
RECOGNIZE,  &c. 

Recognition  (rek-og-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  reemj- 
nitio,  recognition™,  from  recognosco,  recog- 
nitmn.  See  RECOGNIZE.]  1.  The  act  of  re- 
cognizing ;  the  state  of  being  recognized  ; 
knowledge  or  acquaintance  confessed  or 
avowed;  formal  avowal;  notice  taken. 

Every  species  of  fancy  hath  three  modes;  recog- 
nition of  a  tiling,  as  present;  memory  of  it,  as  past ; 
and  foresight  of  it,  as  to  come.  N.  Grew. 

But  the  view  in  which  the  state  regards  the  prac- 
tice of  morality  is  evidently  seen  in  its  recognition  (if 
that  famous  maxim,  by  which  penal  laws  in  all  com- 
munities are  fashioned  and  directed,  that  the  sever- 
ity of  the  punishment  must  always  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  propensity  to  the  crime.  IfarbHrton. 

The  lives  of  such  saints  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
yearly  memorials,  recognition  in  the  church  of  God. 
Hooter. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  recovery  of  lands  by  the 
proprietor  when  they  fall  to  him  by  the  fault 
of  the  vassal,  or  generally  any  return  of  the 
feu  to  the  superior  from  whatever  ground  of 
eviction. 

Recognitort  (re-kog'ni-tor).  n.  In  law,  one 
of  a  jury  impannelled  on  an  assize,  so  called 
because  they  acknowledge  a  disseizin  bv 
their  verdict. 

Recognitory  (re-kog'ni-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  recognition.  Lamb 

Recognizable,  Recognisable  (rek'og-ni"- 
za-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being  recognized, 
known,  or  acknowledged. 

Recognizance,  Recognisance  (re-kog'ni- 
zansorre-kon'i-zans),n.  [Fr.  reco?inainsancef 
O.Fr.  reconnaissance.  See  RECOGNIZE.]  1.  Act 
of  recognizing;  acknowledgment  of  a  per- 
son or  thing;  avowal;  recognition. 

So  the  unnumbered  sounds  that  evening  store ; 
The  songs  of  birds— the  whispering  of  the  leaves — 
The  voice  of  waters— the  great  bell  that  heaves 

With  solemn  sound, — and  thousand  others  more. 
That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves. 

Make  pleasing  music  and  not  wild  uproar.      Keats. 

2.  Mark  or  badge  of  recognition;  token. 

She  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 

With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love, 

Which  I  first  gave  her ;  an  handkerchief. 

Ska*. 

3.  In  law,  (a)  an  obligation  of  record  which  a 
man  enters  into  before  some  court  of  record 
or  magistrate  duly  authorized,  with  condi- 
tion to  do  some  particular  act,  as  to  appear 
at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace,  or  pay  a 
debt.  (b)t  The  verdict  of  a  jury  impannelled 
upon  assize. 

Recognizatlon  (re'kog-ui-za"shon),  n.  Act 
of  recognizing. 

Recognize,  Recognise  (rek'og-niz),  v.t. 
pret.  &  pp.  recognized,  recognised;  ppr. 
recognizing,  recognising.  [Prefix  re,  and 
cognize, but  directly  from  recognisance(w'hich 
is  older  in  English),  O.Fr.  recognoissance, 
from  L.  recognosco — re,  and  cognosce,  from 
con,  and  gnosco,  to  know.]  1.  To  recall  or 
recover  the  knowledge  of;  to  perceive  the 
identity  of,  with  a  person  or  thing  formerly 
known;  to  know  again. 

Then  first  he  recognised  lr\e  ethereal  guest; 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  fire  his  breast.     Pope. 

2.  To  avow  or  admit  a  knowledge  of ;  to  ac- 
knowledge formally;  as,  he  would  not  re- 
cognize him  as  ambassador. 

He  brought  several  of  them  .  .  .  to  recognize  their 
sense  of  their  undue  procedure  used  by  them  unto 
him.  Bp.  Fell. 

3.  To  indicate  one's  acquaintance  with  a  per- 
son by  a  bow,  nod,  lifting  the  hat,  and  the 
like ;  as,  he  passed  me  without  recognizimj 
me. — 4.  To  indicate  appreciation  of;  as,  his 
townsmen  recognized  his  merit  by  electing 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TH,  (Aen;     th,  f/au;    w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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RECOMPILE 


record  before  .  proper 

In  the  .urn  of  >' 


.  [Fr.  ««ifcr.from  U 
tact  and  rWw.  the  pi  interiors.  Thesame 
nwlU  'seen  alto  in  Gael  «««,  W.  <*  the 
Sck.]  1  To  rebound;  to  bound,  start  roll. 
run.  or  fall  back.  u  In  consequence  of  re- 
sisu'nre  which  cannot  be  o»ercome  b»  the 
torn  hnpi~Md;  to  Uke  •  sudden  back- 
ward  motion  alter  an  »<l»»nce;  to  M  driven 
,,r  f..r.-«l  to  retreat;  to  return  after  a  cer- 
tain itraln  or  Impetus;  aa.  a  gun  rteoitt 


hendlKhamd.  • 
ke  an  overcharged 


1. 

gun.  nmL     AAo*. 
at  *«*H(k  nca. 


t  The  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind, 
or  the  period  over  which  such  power  ex- 
tends: remembrance;  as.  the  events  men- 
tioned are  not  within  my  recollection. - 
S.  That  which  is  recollected;  something  re- 
called to  mind.  'One  of  his  earliest  recol- 
Maeaulay. — 4.  The  operation  or 


.     , 

Revean.  at  *rst  though  iw< 
Bitter  are  looi/Wi  on  Itself  recnti. 

1  To  start  or  draw  back  as  from  anything 
repulsive,  distressing,  alarming,  or  the  Uke; 
to  shrink. 

First  Feu  his  hand.  Its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  Ike  chorda,  bewildered  laid 

K^*^^"^^     C**.. 

3.  t  To  go  back  In  thought. 

Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  mcthought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years.  SMat. 

4.t  To  fall  off:  to  degenerate.     SA/U. 
Recoil,!  t.t.    To  drive  back. 
Recoil  (re-koll').  n     1   A  starting  or  falling 
luck:  a  backward  movement;  rebound. 

On  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  Impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound. 
The  Infernal  doors.  Mitlfn. 

The  rete.il  from  formalism  is  scepticism 

f-'  It'  Robertson. 

4  The  rebound  or  resilience  of  a  tlrearm 
or  a  piece  of  ordnance  when  dischar,:>''l. 
arising  from  the  exploded  |>owder  acting  | 
equally  on  the  41111  and  the  ball. 

RecoUer  (re-kuil'erj.  n.  One  who  recoils; 
one  who  falls  back  from  hi-  promise  or  pro- 
fession HadteL 

Recolllnir.ly  ( rc-koH'Ing-ll ).  adv.  In  a  re- 
coiling manner:  w  ith  starting  back  or  retro- 
cession Huloel. 

Recoliment  ( ru-koil'ment ).  n.  The  act  of 
recoiling. 

TsXmln  in-  koin'i.  r  (.  To  coin  again;  as,  to 
recoiit  gold  or  silver. 

Aaqong  the  Romans,  to  preserve  great  events  upon 
their  coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew 
very  scarce.  It  was  very  often  retained  by  a  succeed. 

Recoinage  ( re-koln'iij ),  n.  i.  The  act  of 
coining  anew. 

The  mint  gained  upon  the  Lite  statute  by  the  re. 
nttttfe  of  groats  and  half -groats,  now  twelve-(ientcs 
and  sixpences.  /tatvff. 

2  That  which  Is  coined  anew. 
Recotner  (re,  koin'cr).  «.    One  who  recolns. 
Recollect  ( rek  'ol-lekt),  c.t    1  To  receiver 

or  recall  the  knowledge  of;  to  bring  back  to 
the  mind  or  memory;  to  remember. 

Jtaswavr  every  day  the  things  seen,  heard,  or  read, 
whk*  mode  any  addition  to  yuur  understanding 

Woo. 

Perchance 

We  do  tat  rerftlrrt  the  dreams  that  come 
Just  ere  the  waking.  Tc'inytvn 

1 1  To  gather:  to  pick  up;  to  collect  Shot 

5  To  recover  resolution  or  composure  of 
mind;  to  collect  one's  self:  generally  used 
raOexlvely  or  In  pp. 

Adrair«d  hto  foTMoes.  saor«  adaled  the  man. 
Th«B  ratUetud  stood.  Dryden. 

ltr,tu,*b,r,  RteoUtt*.    See  under  REXKM- 

Recollect  ( re-kol-lekf  \  «.(.  To  collect  or 
gather  agalu;  to  collect  what  has  been 
scattered;  as.  to  rtcolttct  routed  troops. 

Godwtll  «u  day  raise  the  dead,  recolleeting  our 
scattered  •••>»,  and  rearing  our  dissolved  frame. 

Recollect  (rek'ol-lekt),  n.    See  RKCo'iIn>' 
Recollection  ( rekK>|.lek'shon  X  n.     1  The 
act  of  recollecting  or  recalling  to  the  mem- 
ory; the  operation  by  which  objects  are  re- 
odled  to  the  memory  or  Ideas  revived  to 
the  mind;  nminracence;  remembrance 
*»WtorT»»  la  whe«  a«  Mo  b  soisght  after  by  the 


fctmt  . — . 

practice  of  collecting  or  concentrating  the 
mind-  concentration;  collectednesa ;  Belt- 
control  [Rare.] 

From  such  an  education  Charles  contracted  nahits 
of  grmvitv  and  rrmUtltaH  which  scarcely  suited  his 
time  at  life.  Primnfmi  Rottruon. 

Jgmftns  ReeoUection.Remembrana.Rem- 
triiamn  under  MEMORY.— 8YN.  Rem- 
iniscence, remembrance,  memory. 

Recollectlve  (rek'ol-lekt-iv).  a.  Having  the 
power  of  rei-ollecting.  Fatter. 

Recollet  (rek'o-laj,  n.  [Fr.  rtcoUtt,  L.  re 
coUectiu,  so  called  because  they  recollected 
and  strictly  observed  all  the  rules  of  their 
order.)  A  monk  of  a  reformed  order  of 
Franciscans.  Called  also  Krcnlleet. 

Recolonlzatlon  (re-koron-iz-a"8lion),  n.  A 
second  colonlntlnn. 

Recoloni ze  ( re-kol'on-iz  ),  r.  t  To  colonize 
a  second  time. 

Recombination  (re-kom'bi-na"shon),  n. 
Combination  a  second  time. 

Recomblne  (re-kom-bin'X  « -'-  To  combine 
again.  Carnc. 

Recomfort  (re-kum'fert),  «.«.  1.  To  comfort 
again  ;  to  console  anew.  'God,  that  can 
.  .  .  re-owt/ort  folke disconsolate.'  LydMtt. 
'One  from  sail  dismay  rec&nifortrd.'  Milton. 
2.  To  give  new  strength  to.  'To  recmnfort 
it  (the  ground)  sometimes  with  muck  put  to 
the  roots.'  Bacon. 

Recomfortlesst  (re-kum'fert-les),  n.  With- 
out comfort.  Spenttr. 

Recomforture  t  (re-kum'fer-tur).  n.  Re- 
newal or  restoration  of  comfort.  Shale. 

Recommence  (re-kom-mens'),  o.  t.  and  i.  To 
commence  again;  to  begin  anew;  as,  to  re- 
cotnmenct  work.  'Desirous  enough  of  re- 
commencing courtier. '  Johnfon. 

The  voice  with  which  I  fenced 
A  little  ceased  but  recommmtrd.     Tttinyifn. 

Recommencement  (re  kom-mens'mcnt),  n. 
A  commencement  anew. 

Recommend  (rek-om-memO.  r.i.  [lie, 
and  coinweml;  Kr.  recamaumaer,  to  recom- 
mend, to  commend,  to  intrust.]  1.  To 
commend  to  another*!*  notice ;  to  put  in  a 
favourable  light  before  another;  to  com- 
mend or  give  favourable  representations  of; 
to  bring  under  one's  notice  as  likely  to  be 
of  service.  'Those  who  had  no  other desigjcn 
in  all  their  actions  than  to  recommend  true 
piety  and  goodness  to  them.'  Stillingjleet. 

Maecenas  rttoiftintHtUJ  Virgil  and  Horace  to  Au- 
gustus. l)r>d,n. 

2.  To  make  acreptalile:  to  attract  favour  to. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends. 
Succeeds,  and  e'en  a  stranger  rmnntnemis .  Pope. 

Hence,  to  recommend  it*el/t  to  be  agreeable; 

to  make  itself  approved. 

This  castle  hath  .1  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  retommtnds  i;jt.Y 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.  SA.:t. 

3.  To  commit  with  prayers. 

Paul  chose  Silas,  and  departed,  being  reeommmttfd 
by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God,  Acts  xv.  40 

4.  To  advise,  as  to  an  action,  practice,  mea- 
sure, remedy,  or  the  like:  as.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  you  to  travel  for  your  health.— 
5  t  To  give  or  commit  in  kindness.    '  Mine 
own  purse  which  I  had  recommended  to  his 
use. '    Shale. 

Recommendable  (rek-om-mend'a-bl),  a. 
Capable  of  being  or  suitable  to  lie  recom- 
mended ;  worthy  of  recommendation  or 
praise.  Glanville. 

Recomrnendableness  (rek-om-mend'a-bl- 
nes),  /i  The  quality  of  being  recoinmend- 
ahle. 

The  Last  rule  to  try  opinions  by.  is  the  ntommtnd- 
n''ieneii  of  our  religion  to  strangers.  Dr.  H.  Mare. 

Recommendably  (rek-om-mend'a-bli).  adv. 
I  n  a  recommendanle  manner ;  so  as  to  de- 
serve recommendation. 

Recommendation  (rek'om  mend-a"shon), 
n.  1.  The  act  of  recommending  or  of  com- 
mending ;  the  act  of  representing  In  a  fav- 
ourable manner  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  notice,  confidence,  or  civilities  of  an- 
other: as,  we  Introduce  a  friend  to  a  stranger 
by  a  recommendation  of  his  virtues  or  ac- 
rompliihoMBta.— 1  That  which  procures  a 
kind  or  favourable  reception;  any  thing, 
quality,  attribute,  ic.,  which  produces  or 
tends  to  produce  a  favourable  acceptance, 
reception,  or  adoption. 


save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking 
entrance ;  where  misfurtuuu  was  a  powerful  rrrom- 
menttotitn.  I'ryden. 

Recommendatlvet  (rek  om-mend'a-Ov),  «. 
That  which  recommends ;  a  recommenda- 
tion. 

Recommendatory  (i  ek-om-mend'a  to-ri),a. 
Serving  to  recommend;  recommending. 

He  was  received,  on  the  presentation  of  recem- 
mtnttat»ry  letters  from  Ins  bishop,  with  condescend- 
ing welcome.  Milman. 

ReconnneEder  (rek-om-mend'er),  n.  One 
who  commends.  '  St.  Chrysostom,  u  great 
a  lover  and  record  mender  of  the  solitary 
state  as  he  was. '  Atterbury. 

Recommlssion  (rc-kom-mi'shon),  r  f.  To 
commission  again. 

Officers  whose  time  of  service  had  expired,  were  to 
be  recommiuioned.  Judge  MarshaU. 

Recommit  (re-kom-mlf),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  re- 
committed; ppr.  recommitting.  1.  To  commit 
again;  as,  to  recommit  persons  to  prison. 

When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops,  who 
were  in  the  Tower,  the  House  of  Commons  expostu- 
lated with  them,  and  caused  thenuoberA-amMfifaw*. 
Clareiutm. 

2.  To  refer  again  to  a  committee;  ta,  ton- 
commit  a  bill  to  the  same  committee. 

Recommitment  (re-kom-mft'ment),  n.  1.  A 
second  or  renewed  commitment— 2.  A  re- 
newed reference  to  a  committee. 

Recommittal  (re-kom-iuit'al).  n.  Same  u 
Recommitment. 

Recommunicate  (re-kom-mu'nl-kat),  f.f, 
and  t.  To  communicate  again. 

Recompact  (re-kom-pnkt'),  v.t.  To  Join 
anew.  '  Repair  and  recompact  my  watter'd 
body.'  Donne. 

Recompence  (rek'om-pens),  n.  Same  as 
jtccompeiuse. 

To  me  belomzeth  vengeance,  and  rtcomftHce. 

Drill,  xxxii    15. 

And  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received 
a  just  retompence  of  reward.  Heb.  ii.  a. 

Recompensation  (rf-kom'pen-sa"shon),  n. 
l.t  Recompense.— 2.  In  Scot*  law,  a  term 
applied  to  a  case  in  which  one  pursues  for 
a  debt,  and  the  defender  pleads  compensa- 
tion, to  which  the  pursuer  replies  by  plead- 
ing compensation  also. 
Recompense  (rek'om-pens),  t>.«.  pret.  4  pp. 
recompensed;  ppr.  recompensing.  [Fr.  fV- 
compenser,  L.L.  recompento  —  L  re,  again, 
and  cumpfiiKo,  compensation,  to  compen- 
sate. See  CII.MPKNSATE.]  1.  To  make  a  re- 
turn to;  to  give  or  render  an  equivalent  to, 
as  for  services,  loss,  etc.;  to  reward;  to  re- 
quite; to  compensate:  with  a  person  u 
object. 

Vet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better 
Than  to  die  well  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 
Skak. 

1.  To  return  an  equivalent  for;  to  pay  for, 
to  reward ;  to  requite  :  with  a  thing  as  ob- 
ject; as,  to  recompense  services.— 8.  To  pay 
or  give  as  an  equivalent;  to  pay  back. 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.     Rom 

I  To  make  amends  for  by  anything  equlra- . 
lent;  to  make  compensation  for;  to  pay  some 
forfeit  for.  '  If  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to 
recompeiae  the  trespass  unto.'  Num.  v.  8. 

He  is  a  very  licentious  translator,  and  docs  not  re- 
fcmpense  his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his 
own.  Johntt*. 

SYN.  To  repay,  requite,  compensate,  reward, 
remunerate. 

Recompense  (rek'om-pens),  n.  An  equiva- 
lent returned  for  anything  given,  done,  or 
suffered;  compensation;  reward;  amends; 
requital. 

Those  who  inflict  must  suffer;  for  they  see 
The  work  of  their  own  heart,  and  they  must  be 
Our  chastisement  or  our  recompense.      SHeltey. 

SYN.  Compensation,  remuneration,  amends, 

satisfaction,  reward,  requital. 
Recompense*  (rek'om-pens),  r.i.    To  make 

amends  or  return.     Chaucer. 
Recompensement  t  (rek'om-pens  nient),  n. 

Recompense;  requital,     fubyan. 
Recorapenser  (rek'om-pens-er),n 

recompenses.     '  A  thankful  recomptiaer  <& 

the  benefits  received.'   f'oxe. 
Recompenslve  (rek'om-pens-lv),  n    ll:i\  inn 

the  character  of  a  recompense;  compensa- 
tive. 

Reduce  the  seeming  inequalities  and  respective 

d^tributions  in  this  world  to  an  cqu.iln 

pensive  justice  in  the  next.  Ai>  /.  BrtVH*. 

Recompilation(re-koiii'|.i  lu'MK'iii ".  The 

compiling  anew  of  what  had  been  '  ompUwS 
lu-fure;  a  m-w  compilation. 
Recompile  (re-kmu-pll'),  f.l.     To  compile 
again  or  anew. 


I'M*.  BU.  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not.  move;       tain,  tab,  ball;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;      J,  Sc.  f«». 
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RECORD 


Recompilement(re-kora-pH'meut),  n.  New 
compilation  or  digest. 

Although  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular 
digest  or  recompiUmeni  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside. 
Bacon. 

Recompose  (re-kom-p6z/),  v.t.  1.  To  quiet 
anew;  to  compose  or  tranquillize  that  which 
is  ruffled  or  disturbed;  as,  to  recompose  the 
mind.  '  By  music  lie  was  recomposed.'  Jer. 
Taylor. — 2.  To  compose  anew;  to  form  or 
adjust  again. 

We  were  able  to  produce  a  lovely  purple,  which  we 
can  destroy  or  recompose  at  pleasure.  Boyle. 

Recomposer  (re-kom-poz'er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  recomposes.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Recomposition  (re-kom'p6-zi"shon),7i.  The 
act  of  recomposing;  composition  renewed. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  recomposition  of 
this  scene.  Lamb. 

Reconcilable  ( rek'on-sll-a-bl ),  «•  Capable 
of  being  reconciled;  as,  (a)  capable  of  being 
again  brought  to  friendly  feelings;  capable 
of  renewed  friendship ;  as,  the  parties  are 
not  reconcilable,  (b)  Capable  of  being  made 
to  agree  or  be  consistent ;  capable  of  being 
harmonized  or  made  congruous. 

Worldly  affairs  and  recreations  may  hinder  our 
attendance  upon  the  worship  of  God,  and  are  not 
reconcilable  with  solemn  assemblies.  R.  Nelson. 

The  different  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships  are 
reconcilable  by  supposing  that  some  spoke  of  the  men 
of  war  only  and  others  added  the  transports. 

Arbitthnot, 

Reconcilableness  (rek'on-sll-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  reconcilable :  (a)  pos- 
sibility of  being  restored  to  friendship  and 
harmony,  (b)  Consistency;  harmony. 

Discerning  how  the  several  parts  of  Scripture  are 
fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and  occurrences,  we 
shall  discover,  not  only  a  recoiicilableness,  but  a 
friendship  and  perfect  harmony  between  texts,  that 
here  seem  most  at  variance.  Boyle, 

Reconcilably  (rek'on-sfl-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
reconcilable  manner. 

Reconcile  (rek'on-sll),  *U.  pret.  &pp.  recon- 
ciled; ppr.  reconciling.  [Fr.  reconcilier,  from 
L.  reconcilio — re,  again,  and  concilio,  to  bring 
together,  to  conciliate,  from  concilium, coun- 
cil.] 1.  To  conciliate  anew;  to  restore  to 
union  and  friendship  after  estrangement;  to 
bring  again  to  friendly  or  favourable  feel- 
ings ;  as,  to  reconcile  men  or  parties  that 
have  been  at  variance.  '  Propitious  now  and 
reconciled  by  prayer.'  Dryden. 

First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift.  Mat.  v.  24. 

The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile.       Tennyson. 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  settle ;  as,  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences or  quarrels.— 3.  To  bring  to  acqui- 
escence, content,  or  quiet  submission:  with 
to;  as,  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  afflictions. 
'The  treasurer's  talent  in  removing  preju- 
dices, and  reconciling  himself  to  wavering 
affections.'  Clarendon.  —  4.  To  make  con- 
sistent or  congruous;  to  bring  to  agree- 
ment or  suitableness:  followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  how 
to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  state. 

Locke. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear, 
Consider'd  singly  or  beheld  too  near; 
Which,  hut  proportion'd  to  their  light  and  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.       Pope. 

5.  To  remove  apparent  discrepancies  from; 
to  harmonize ;  as,  to  reconcile  the  accounts 
of  a  fact  given  by  two  historians. — 6.  In 
ship-bit  tiding,  to  join  one  piece  of  work  fair 
with  another.  The  term  refers  particularly 
to  the  reversion  of  curves. — SYN.To  reunite, 
conciliate,  propitiate,  pacify,  appease. 
Reconcile  (rek'on-sil),  v.i.  To  become  re- 
conciled. 

Your  thoughts,  though  much  startled  at  first,  recon- 
cile to  it.  Abp.  Bancroft. 

Reconcilement  (rek'on-sil-ment),  n.  Recon- 
ciliation; renewal  of  friendship. 

No  cloud 

Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 
And  reconcilement.  Milton. 

On  one  side  great  reserve,  and  very  great  resent- 
ment on  the  outer,  have  en  flamed  animosities,  so  as 
to  make  all  reconcilement  impracticable.  Swift. 

Reconciler  (rek'on-sil-er),  n.  One  who  re- 
conciles; especially,  one  who  brings  parties 
at  variance  into  renewed  friendship. 

Reconciliation  (rek'on-sil-i-a"shon),  n.  [L. 
reconciliatio,  reconciliationis.  See  RECON- 
CILE.] 1.  The  act  of  reconciling  parties  at 
variance ;  renewal  of  friendship  after  dis- 
agreement or  enmity.  'What  means  he 
might  use  to  bring  Sparta  and  Athens  to 
reconciliation  again.*  North.  —  2.  In  Scrip. 
atonement;  expiation. 

t  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made 
like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful 
and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Heb.  ii.  17. 


3.  The  act  of  harmonizing  or  making  con- 
sistent ;  agreement  of  things  seemingly  op- 
posite, different,  or  inconsistent. 

These  distinctions  of  the  fearof  God  give  us  a  clear 
and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies of  Scripture  with  respect  to  this  affection. 
Daniel  Rogers. 

SYN.  Reconcilement,  reunion,  pacification, 
appeasement,  propitiation,  atonement,  ex- 
piation. 

Re  conciliatory  (rek-on-sil'i-a-to-ri),  a.  Able 
or  tending  to  reconcile.  Bp.  Hall. 

Re  condensation  (re-kon'den-sa"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  recondensing. 

Recondense  (re-kon-densO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
recondensed;  ppr.  recondensing.  To  con- 
dense again.  'Vapours  ...  by  a  very  little 
cold  recondensed  into  water.'  Boyle. 

Recondite  (rek'on-dlt  or  re-kon'dit),  a.  [L. 
reconditus,  pp.  of  recondo  —  ret  back,  and 
condo,  to  conceal  (whence  abscond).]  1.  Hid- 
den from  the  view  or  mental  perception; 
secret;  abstruse;  as,  recondite  causes  of 
things.  'When  the  most  inward  and  re- 
condite spirits  of  all  things  shall  be  dis- 
lodged from  their  old  close  residences.' 
Glanville. — 2.  Profound;  dealing  with  things 
abstruse.  'Men  of  more  recondite  studies 
and  deep  learning.'  Felton.—3.  lu  bot.  con- 
cealed; not  easily  seen. 

Recondltory  (re-kon'di-to-ri),  n.  A  reposi- 
tory; a  storehouse  or  magazine.  [Rare.] 

Recbnduct  (re-kon-dukf),  v.t.  To  conduct 
back  or  again. 

Amidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a*  guide 
To  recondnct  thy  steps?  Dryden. 

Reconciliation  (re-kon-duk'shon),  ?i.  In  law, 
a  relocation;  a  renewal  of  a  lease. 

Reconfirm  ( re-kon-ferm'),  v.t.  To  confirm 
anew.  Clarendon. 

Reconjoin  (re-kon-join'),  v.t.  To  join  or 
conjoin  anew.  Boyle. 

Reconnaissance  (re-kon'nas-sans),  n.  [Fr. 
See  RECONNOITRE.]  The  act  or  operation 
of  reconnoitring;  preliminary  examination 
or  survey ;  specifically,  (a)  an  examination 
of  a  territory  or  of  an  enemy's  position,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  military  operations. 
(b)  An  examination  or  survey  of  a  region 
in  reference  to  its  general  geological  cha- 
racter, (c)  An  examination  of  a  region  as 
to  its  general  natural  features,  preparatory 
to  a  more  particular  survey  for  the  purposes 
of  triangulation,  of  determining  the  location 
of  a  public  work,  as  a  road,  a  railway,  a 
canal,  and  the  like.  —  Reconnaissance  in 
force  (inilit.'),  a  demonstration  or  attack  by 
a  considerable  body  of  men  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  position  or  strength  of 
an  enemy. 

Reconning  (re-kon'ing),  n.  The  act  of  con- 
ning again. 

Reconnoissance t  (re - kon 'nois- sans ),  n. 
Same  as  Reconnaissance. 

Reconnoitre,  Reconnoiter(rek-on-noi'ter), 
v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  reconnoitred;  ppr.  reconnoi- 
tring. [O.Fr.  reconnoitre,  Fr.  reconnattre, 
from  L.  recognosco — re,  again,  and  cognosco 
— con,  together,  and  gnosco,  nosco,  to  know. 
The  elements  of  the  word  are  thus  the  same 
as  in  recognize.}  1.  To  examine  by  the  eye; 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of;  to  examine 
or  survey,  as  a  tract  or  region,  for  military, 
engineering,  or  geological  purposes.  See 
RECONNAISSANCE.— 2. t  To  know  again;  to 
recognize. 

He  would  hardly  have  reconnoitred  Wildgoose, 
however,  in  his  short  hair  and  present  uncouth  ap- 
pearance. Rev.  R.  Graves. 

So  incompetent  has  the  generality  of  historians 
been  for  the  province  they  have  undertaken,  that  it 
is  almost  a  question  whether,  if  the  dead  of  past  ages 
could  revive,  they  would  be  able  to  reconnoitre  the 
events  of  their  own  times  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
ignorance  and  misrepresentation.  H.  Walpole. 

Reconquer  (re-kong'ker),  v.t.  1.  To  conquer 
again;  to  recover  by  conquest. 

BeUsarius  first  reconquered  Africa  from  the  Vandals. 
Brougham. 

2.  To  recover;  to  regain. 

Re  con  quest  (re-kong'kwest),«.  A  conquest 
again  or  anew. 

Reconsecrate  (re-kon'se-krat),  v.t.  To  con- 
secrate anew. 

If  a  church  should  be  consumed  by  fire,  it  shall,  in 
such  a  case,  be  reconsecrated.  Ayliffe. 

Reconsecration  (re-kou'se-kra"shon),  n.  A 
renewed  consecration. 

Reconsider  (re-kon-sid'er),  v.t.  1.  To  con- 
sider again;  to  turn  over  in  the  mind  again; 
to  review. 

Reconsider   from    time  to  time,  and    retain    the 
friendly  advice  which  I  send  you.         Chesterfield. 
2.  To  take  into  consideration  a  second  time, 
generally  with  the  view  of  rescinding ;  as, 


to  reconsider  a  motion  in  a  legislative  body; 
to  reconsider  a  vote. 

Reconsideration  (re'kon-sid-er-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  reconsidering;  (a)  a  renewed  con- 
sideration or  review  in  the  mind.  J.  S.  Mill, 
(b)  A  second  consideration ;  specifically,  in 
deliberative  assemblies,  the  taking  up  for 
renewed  consideration  that  which  has  been 
previously  passed  or  acted  upon,  as  a  mo- 
tion, vote,  <fec. 

Reconsolatet  (re-kon-so'lat),  v.t.  To  con- 
sole or  comfort  again.  'That  only  God  who 
can  reconaolate  us  both.'  Wotton. 

Reconsolidate  (rt'-kou-sol'i-dat),  v.t.  To 
consolidate  anew. 

Reconsolidation  (re-kon-sol'id-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  recunsolidating,  or  state  of  being 
reconsolidated ;  a  second  or  renewed  con- 
solidation. Sir  H.  De  la  Beche. 

Reconstruct  (re-kon-strukf),  v.t.  To  con- 
struct again;  to  rebuild. 

Reconstruction  (re-kon-struk'shon),7i.  Act 
of  constructing  again. 

He  had  pulled  a  government  down.  The  far 
harder  task  of  reconstruction  was  now  to  be  per- 
formed. Macaulay. 

Reconstructive  (re-kon-strukt'iv),  a.  Able 
or  tending  to  reconstruct. 

Recontinuance  (re-kon-tin'u-ans),  n.  The 
state  of  recontinuing;  renewed  continuance. 
'  Of  which  course  some  have  wished  a  re- 
continuance.  '  Dray  ton. 

Recontinue  (re-kon-tin'u),  v.t.  and  i.  To 
continue  again  or  anew. 

Reconvene  (re-kon-ven'),  v.t.  To  convene 
or  call  together  again. 

Reconvene  (re-kon-ven'),  v.i.  To  assemble 
or  come  together  again.  'About  the  time 
of  the  two  houses  reconvening.'  Clarendon. 

Reconyention  (re-kon-ven'shpn),  n.  In  law, 
an  action  by  a  defendant  against  a  plaintiff 
in  a  former  action;  a  cross-bill  or  litigation. 
In  Scots  law,  when  an  action  is  brought  in 
Scotland  by  a  foreigner  over  whom  the 
courts  of  the  country  have  otherwise  no 
jurisdiction,  his  adversary  in  the  suit  is  en- 
titled, by  reconvention,  to  sue  the  foreigner 
on  a  counter  claim  in  compensation  or  ex- 
tinction of  the  demand. 

Reconversion  (re-kon-ver'shon),n.  A  second 
or  renewed  conversion. 

Reconvert  (re-kon-vtrf),  v.t.  To  convert 
again.  Milton. 

Reconvey  (re-kon-va'),  v.t.  I.  To  convey 
back  or  to  its  former  place ;  as,  to  reconvey 
goods. 

As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

2.  To  transfer  back  to  a  former  owner;  as, 
to  reconvey  an  estate. 

Reconveyance  (re-kon-va'ans),  n.  The  act 
of  reconvening;  especially,  the  act  of  trans- 
ferring a  title  back  to  a  former  proprietor. 

Record  (re-kord'),  v.t.  [Fr.  recorder,  to  get 
by  heart,  formerly  also  to  record,  from  L. 
recorder,  to  remember  —  re,  again,  and  cor, 
cordis,  the  heart  (whence  also  cordial,  con- 
cord, &c.).]  1.  To  preserve  the  memory  of 
by  written  or  other  characters ;  to  take  a 
note  or  memorial  of ;  to  register ;  to  enrol ; 
to  chronicle;  to  note;  to  write  or  enter  in  a 
book  or  on  parchment,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  authentic  or  correct  evidence  of; 
as,  to  record  the  proceedings  of  a  court ;  to 
record  a  deed  or  lease ;  to  record  historical 
events.  'Those  statutes  that  are  recorded 
in  this  schedule.'  Shak.  —  2.  To  imprint 
deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory;  as,  to  record 
the  sayings  of  another  in  the  heart. — 3.t  To 
see  or  know  by  personal  presence;  to  bear 
witness  to;  to  attest. 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death. 

Deut.  xxx.  19. 

How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts 
Rome  shall  record.  Shak. 

4.  To  mark  distinctly;  to  cause  to  be  re- 
membered. [Rare.  ] 

So  even  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day.    Milton. 

5. t  To  recite;  to  repeat;  to  sing;  to  play. 
'To  see  the  lark  record  her  hymns.'  Fair- 
fax. 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.     Shak. 

6.t  To  call  to  mind;  to  remember.  Spenser. 
Record  t  (re-kord'),  v.i.  1.  To  reflect;  to 
meditate;  to  ponder.  'Praying  all  the  way, 
and  recording  upon  the  words  which  he  be- 
fore had  read.'  Fuller.  —  2.  To  sing  or  re- 
peat a  tune. 

To  the  lute 

She  sura*,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 
That  still  records  with  moan.  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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«aoord(«k'oni),n.  '  That  which  preswm 
memory;  •  memorial.  S*n*.-l  Bome- 
Uilnf  set  down  In  writing  for  the  pur- 
pose at  preferring  memory;  specifically. 
a  register;  an  authentic  nr  official  copy  <>f 
any  writing,  or  account  of  any  fact*  ana 
pn>ce«ulii|{.,  whether  public  or  prirate,  en- 
terad  In  a  book  for  preierT»Uon  ;  or  the 
hook  containing  luch  copy  or  account  ;  as, 
the  record*  of  statute*  or  of  Judicial  courta; 
the  record*  of  a  town  or  pariah  ;  the  record* 
<>f  a  family  In  a  popular  Knie  the  term 
netrdt  It  applied  to  all  public  document* 
preaerred  Iria  recognized  repoaltory.  but  in 
the  legal  MOM  of  UK  term  recordt  •"  (a)  au 
tnmUc  testimonies  In  writing,  contained  In 
r.  .Hi  of  parchment,  and  preferred  In  a  court 
..(  record;  ((•)  the  formal  itatementa  or 
pleadings  of  p»Hlea  In  a  litigation.  In  Kng- 
Und  the  part*"  come  to  an  Issue,  which  is 
^ilhor  aome  short  point  of  fact  or  of  law.after 
Mutually  answering  each  other,  without  In- 
terrrntion  of  judge  or  court.  In  Scotland, 
howerer.  the  closing  of  the  record  U  a  for- 
inal  ttep.  aanctioiied  by  the  judge,  aftst 
each  party  hai  iald  all  he  wishes  to  say  by 
way  of  statement  and  answer.  —  Conveyances 
by  record.  conreyances  evidenced  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  court  of  record,  ai  a  conveyance 
l.y  private  act  of  parliament  or  royal  grant. 
-Court  (if  record,  one  of  the  higher  court! 
In  which  the  records  of  the  suits  are  pre- 
•erred.  These  are  called  the  records  of  the 
court,  and  are  of  such  hitch  authority  that 
their  truth  cannot  be  called  in  question.— 
l)fbt  of  record  is  a  debt  which  appears  to  be 
due  by  the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record.— 
-Trial  by  record.*  trial  which  Is  had  when 
a  matter  of  record  Is  pleaded,  and  the  oppo- 
site party  pleads  that  there  is  no  such  re- 
cord. In  this  case  the  trial  is  by  inspection 
of  the  record  iuelf.  no  other  evidence  being 
admissible.  -  3.  Memory;  remembrance. 
•That  rtcnrd  Is  lively  in  my  soul.'  Shalt.— 
4  Attestation  of  a  fact  or  event,  testimony; 
witneaa 

I  hough  I  bear  rtnrd  of  my&elf,  yd  my  rtfartt  is 
true.  John  viti.  u 

Heaven  I*  the  retfn/to  my  *p«ch.        S^ttJt. 

:•  The  list  of  known  facts  In  a  person's  life. 
especially  In  that  of  a  public  man;  personal 
history  ;  ss.  to  have  a  (rood  or  a  bad  rernrd 
to  fall  hack  upon  --G  In  racing,  the  time  in 
which  a  race  or  heat  Is  won.  —  In  recant, 
upon  record,  set  down  ;  registered.  '  The 
faults  whose  fine  stands  in  record  '  Shale. 
•  My  vlllany  they  have  upon  record.  '  Shale 
(Old  authors  accent  this  noun  as  the  verb, 
and  this  accentuation  Is  sometimes  still  re- 
tained. as  In  the  phrase,  a  court  of  record.  ] 

Recordance  t  (  re-kord'ans  ),  n.  Keniem- 
lirance;  recollection  BoutlL 

Recordarl  facias  loquelam  (  rek-or-.ls'rf 
(Vtlilm  lok-welam)  [  I.  .  that  you  cause 
the  plaint  to  lie  recorded.]  In  law,  an 
old  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  make  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  cause  depend- 
Ing  In  an  Inferior  court,  and  remove  the 
same  to  the  King's  (Queen's)  Bench  or  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Record*  tlon  I  (  rek-or-da'shon  ).  n  (L.  re- 
fordatia,  recordationi*.  from  reconlnr.  See 
RECORD.  ]  1.  Remembrance.  Shale.  'A  due 
rMmtaamof  his  virtues.'  H'oltoii.—  2.  Re- 
cord; register 

Recorder  (re-kord'er).  n.  1  One  who  re- 
cords ;  specifically,  a  person  whose  official 
duly  Is  to  register  writings  or  transactions. 
1  In  Knglaml.  the  chief  judicial  ontcer  of  a 
borough  or  city,  eierclsing  within  It,  In 
criminal  matters,  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  record,  whence  his  title  Is  derived  The 
appointment  of  recorders  Is  vested  In  the 
crown,  and  the  selection  Is  confined  to  bar- 
risters of  five  years'  standing.  The  recorder 
of  London  Is  appointed  l.y  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen.  He  Is  judge  of  the  lord- 
mayor's  court,  ami  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  central  criminal  court  The  same 
name  Is  riven  to  similar  legal  functionaries 
•iwwhere.  as  In  certain  colonial  settlements. 
The  name  of  a  musical  Instrument  for- 
merly In  use  In  this  country,  somewhat  like 


'er.hlp).,!.  The  office 
of  a  recorder. 

Recording  <  recording  ),  p.  and  a.  Regis- 
fnnaJb«mK»f  ga«ge.  a  gange  provided 
with  means  for  leaving  a  visible  record  of 
Its  indications.  -Rttordug  ttltgrapk,  a  teli- 


rraph  provided  with  an  apparatus  which 
makes  a  record  of  the  message  transmitted 

Record  -  Office  (rek'ord-of-fls),  n.  A  place 
for  keeping  public  records. 

RecorporlflcaUon(re-kor-po'ri-fl-ka"shoii), 
n.  The  act  of  embodying  again  or  of  being 
re-embodied ;  the  state  of  Iwlng  invested 
anew  with  a  body.  Boyle.  (Rare.] 

Recouch  (re-konchO,  v.i.  To  retire  again  to 
a  couch;  to  lie  down  again.  Wottoii.  |Ralf  J 

Recount  (re-kounf).  v.t.  (Jte  and  count, 
but  In  meaning  1  directly  from  Fr.  remitter 
—re,  and  canter,  to  te\\=compter,  to  count, 
to  toll,  from  L.  compute,  to  sum  up.  to  com- 
pute. See  COUNT.)  1.  To  relate  in  detail; 
to  recite ;  to  tell  or  narrate  the  particulars 
of;  to  rehearse.  'Should  recount  our  baleful 
newt.'  Shale.  'Recount  what  thou  hust 
been.'  Shale. 

Say  from  these  glorious  seeds  what  harvest  flows. 
JtfftHHt  our  ble&sinir*.  and  compare  our  woes. 
Drydeil. 

2.  To  count  again  —STN.  To  narrate,  relate, 
repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  enumerate,  detail, 
tell,  descrilie.  particularize. 

Recountment  (re-kount'ment),  n.  Relation 
in  detail;  recital.  Shale.  [Rare.] 

Recoup  <  re-kop' ),  t>.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  recouped; 
ppr.  recouping.  [  From  the  noun  recoup, 
which  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  legal 
term  for  a  sum  kept  back,  a  set-off  or  the 
like,  from  Fr.  recovpe,  cloth  remaining  over 
cutting  out  clothes,  from  re,  back,  and 
couper,  to  cut]  1.  In  law,  to  keep  back  as 
a  set-off  or  discount;  to  diminish  by  keeping 
back  a  part,  as  a  claim  for  damages.— 
2.  (With  the  reflexive  pronoun  )  To  reim- 
burse or  indemnify  one's  self  for  a  loss  or 
damage  by  a  corresponding  advantage. 

Elizabeth  had  lost  her  venture:  but  if  she  was 
bold,  she  mitfht  recoup  Amt{/zl  Philip's  cost. 

Frolidf. 

S.  To  return  or  bring  in  an  amount  equal  to. 

Why  should  the  manager  be  grudged  his  ten  per 
cent  .  .  .  when  it  would  be  the  means  of  securing 
lo  the  shareholders  dividends  that  in  three  or  four 
years  would  rttoup  their  whole  capital! 

Sat.  Rev. 

Recoup  (rc-kop1), "  The  keeping  back  some- 
thing which  is  due ;  a  deduction  ;  recoup- 
ment; discount.  Wharton. 

Recoupe  (re-kopO,  «.  and  v.t.  Older  spelling 
of  Jtecoup. 

Recouped  (re-kopf),  a.  In  her.  same  as 
Ctntped. 

Recouper  (re-kop'er).  n.  In  (aw,  one  who 
recoups  or  keeps  back.  Story. 

Recoupment  (re-kop'ment),  n.  In  fate,  the 
act  of  recouping  or  retaining  a  part  of  a 
sum  due. 

Recourse  (re-kors'),  n.  [Fr  recmirt;  L 
reeurtnm,  a  running  hack,  a  return,  from  /r- 
rurro.  to  run  back— re,  back,  and  ciirro.  cur- 
mm,  to  run.]  l.t  Return ;  new  attack ;  re- 
currence. 

Preventive  physiclc  .  .  .  preventeth  sickness  in  the 
healthy,  or  the  ref,>nrst  thereof  in  the  valetudinary. 
Sir  T.  Rrmvtte. 

2.  A  going  to,  as  for  help  or  protection ; 
a  recurrence  In  difhculty,  perplexity,  need, 
or  the  like ;  as,  the  general  had  recourse  to 
stratagem  to  effect  his  purpose. 

Our  last  recount  is  therefore  to  our  art.    Dryden. 

3.1  Access;  admittance.  '(Jive  me  recourse 
tn  him  '  Shale.  4  t  Repeated  course;  fre- 
quent flowing.  '  Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with 
recourse  of  tears.'  Shak.  —  5.  In  Scots  late, 
the  right  competent  to  an  assignee  or 
dispor.ee  under  the  warrandice  of  the  trans- 
action to  recur  on  the  vendor  or  cedent 
for  relief  In  case  of  eviction  or  of  defects 
inferring  warrandice.  -  Without  recourse, 
a  method  of  discounting  bills  practised  In 
America,  but  not  much  known  in  Britain. 
Instead  of  discounting  in  the  usual  form, 
the  hills  are  sold  to  a  broker,  without  a  con- 
current obligation  by  endorsement  to  make 
them  good,  the  price  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  market  and  the  credit  of  the  acceptor. 
In  such  cases  the  purchaser  stands  In  the 
place  of  the  drawer,  undertakes  all  risks,  and 
has  the  power  of  legally  exacting  payment. 

Recourse!  (re-kore'),  v.i.  To  return;  to 
recur.  Fox*. 

Recourseful»(re-k6rs'ful),a.  Movingalter- 
nately.  'That  recourse/til  deep.'  Wotton. 

Recover  (re-kuv'er),  t>.(.  [O.Fr.  recovrer, 
FT.  rectrucrrr,  from  L.  recupero,  recuperare, 
which,  according  to  Oorssen,  comes  from  a 
Latin  or  Sablne  word  cupnu,  recorded  by 
THTO»i«lgnifyinggood,  reaiperare  signify- 
ing to  make  good  again;  perhaps  from  same 
root  as  cupin.  to  desire.]  1  To  regain;  to  get 
or  obtain  that  which  was  lost ;  as.  to  IWum 
stolen  goods ;  to  recover  a  town  or  territory 


which  an  enemy  had  taken ;  to  recover  health 
or  strength  after  sickness.  '  Jtecover'd  is  the 
town  of  Orleans.'  Shale.  •  Having  recovered 
her  breath.'  fielding. 

David  recovtred all  that  the  Amalekiteshad  earn.-, I 
away.  I  Sain.  xxx.  18. 

2.  To  restore  from  sickness,  faintness,  »i  > 
like;  to  revive  from  apparent  death;  to 
to  heal.    '  To  recover  a  man  of  his  lci> 

2  Kl.  v.  7. 

I  heard  of  an  Egyptian 
That  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  rtcovtrrd.      Shak. 

3.  To  repair  the  loss  or  injury  of;  to  retrieve; 
to  make  up  for;  as,  to  recover  lost  iim. 

Yet  this  loss 

Thus  far  at  least  rftwfr'tf,  hath  much  more 
Established  in  a  safe  unenvicd  throne.      Aftftoti. 

4.  To  rescue;  to  save  from  danger.     "That 
they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  devil.'    2  Tim.  ii.  20. 

If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  i\,  ' 
kill  him  whom  you  have  renn-ertd  (saved  from  • 
ing),  desire  it  not.  .VAii*. 

5.  t  To  reach  by  some  effort;  to  get;  to  gaiii; 
to  come  to. 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 

If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough,    Shak, 

6.  In  law,  (a)  to  gain  as  a  compensation  :  t" 
obtain  in  return  for  injury  or  debt;  as,  t<» 
recover  damages  in  trespass ;  to  recover  ilrM 
and  cost  in  a  suit  at  law.   (6)  To  obtain 

to  by  judgment  in  a  court  of  law;  as,  t" 
recover  lands  in  ejectment  or  common  i 
covery. 

Recover  (re-kuv'er),  v.i.  1.  To  regain  health 
after  sickness ;  to  grow  well  again :  ofu-n 
followed  by  of  or  from. 

With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recmxr,  Stta*. 
The  man  recover d  ^/"the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died.          Goldsmith. 

2.  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition,  KM 
after  misfortune  or  disturbance  of  mind;  at, 
to  recover  from  a  state  of  poverty  or  depres- 
sion. In  this  sense  sometimes  used  t-ilipti 
tally  without /rom. 

As  soon  as  Jones  had  a  little  recovered  his  firx 
surprise.  Fielding. 

He  could  scarcely  recover  his  astonishment.  Mtrier 

3  t  To  come ;  to  arrive ;  to  make  one's  way. 
With  much  ado  the  Christians  recovered  to  Antiix.li. 

FtiOff 

4.  To  obtain  a  judgment  in  law;  to  siu-i  t  •  <l 
hi  a  lawsuit;  as,  the  plaintiff  has  recove red 
in  his  suit. 
Recover  t  (re-kuv'er),  7*.    Recovery. 

Tie  witness  when  I  had  recovered  him, 
The  prince's  head  being  split  against  a  rocke 
Past  all  recover.          7'ragedy  oj  Hoffman.  1631. 

Recover  (re-kuv'er),  v.t.    To  cover  again. 

Recoverable  (re-kuv'er-a-bl),  a.  I.  Capable 
of  being  regained  or  recovered. — 2.  Kestor- 
nble  from  sickness,  faintuess,  danger,  or  Un- 
like.- -3.  Capable  of  being  brought  back  to  a 
former  condition. 

A  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's,  but  not  like  his  recoverable.  Shak. 

4.  Obtainable  from  a  debtor  or  possessor;  as, 
the  debt  is  recoverable. 

Recoverableness  (re-kuv'er-a-bl-nes),  «. 
State  of  being  recoverable;  capability  of  be- 
ing recovered. 

Recoverance  t  (re-kuv'er-ans),  n.  Recovcn 
Berners. 

Reco  veree  (re-ku  v'er-eXn.  In  law, the  tenant 
or  person  against  whom  a  judgment  i«  ob- 
tained in  common  recovery.    See  undrr  Ki 
COVERY. 

Recoverer(re-kuv'er-er),  n.  One  wh<>  i« 
covers;  a  recoveror. 

Recoveror  (re-kuv'er-or),  n.  In  law,  lin- 
den.andant  or  person  who  obtains  a  jinb- 
ment  in  his  favour  in  common  recover)'. 
See  under  RECOVERY. 

Recovery  (re-kuv'er-1),  n.    1.  The  act  •  T 
power  of  regaining,  retaking,  con<|n> 
again,  or  obtaining  possession;  as.  t<> 
a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  v 
"The  recovery  ot  the  Holy  Land.'  Arbw 
2.  Restoration  from  sickness,  faintness.  or  t  )>  >  • 
like;  restoration  from  low  condition  or  mis- 
fortune. 

Let  us  come  in.  that  we  may  bind  him  fast 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery.         \fiat. 

5.  In  law,  the  obtaining  of  right  t 

by  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  court  from  an 
opposing  party  in  a  suit ;  as,  the  recovenf  of 
debt,  damages,  and  coats  by  a  plaintiff;  ih- 
recovery  of  cost  by  a  defendant;  the  rv< 
of  land  in  ejectment. — Common  or  feigned 
recovery,  in  taw,  a  fictitious  real  action,  car- 
riedou  to  judgment,  and  founded  <>n  tl< 
position  of  an  adverse  claim,  a  proceeding 


KAto.  f»r.  f*t.  f4U;       me.  met.  her;       j,lne, 


pin;      i.6t«,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil, 


''.  8c.  »i.«ne;      }',  St.  f<y 
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formerly  resorted  to  by  tenants  in  tail  for 
the  purpose  of  barring  their  entails,  and 
nil  remainders  and  reversions  consequent 
thereon,  and  making  a  conveyance  in  fee 
simple  of  the  lands  held  in  tail.  Abolished 
in  1833. 

Recreance  ( rek '  re-ans ),  n.  Recreancy. 
Chaucer. 

Recreancy  (rek're-an-si),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  recreant;  a  cowardly  yielding ;  mean- 
spiritedness. 

Recreandise,t  n.  Recreancy;  cowardice; 
desertion  of  principle.  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 

Recreant  (rek're-ant),  a.  [Norm,  and  O.Fr. 
recreant,  ppr.  of  recroire,  from  L.L.  recre- 
dere,  to  give  in,  to  give  up,  recredere  se, 
to  confess  one's  self  vanquished  in  a  fight  or 
action  at  law— L.  re,  back,  again,  and  credo, 
to  believe  (whence  creed).  In  the  middle 
ages  those  who  delivered  themselves  up  to 
an  enemy  were  accounted  infamous.  See 
CRAVEN.]  1.  Craven;  yielding  to  an  enemy; 
hence,  cowardly;  mean-spirited.  '  A  re- 
creant and  most  degenerate  traitor.'  Shak. 
'And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs.'  Shak, — 2.  Apostate;  false. 

Who  for  so  many  benefits  received, 

Turn'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false.   Milton. 

Recreant  (rek're-ant),  n.  One  who  yields 
in  combat  and  cries  craven;  one  who  begs 
fur  mercy;  hence,  amean-spirited,  cowardly 
wretch.  '  You  are  sillrecrcatits  and  dastards ! ' 
Shaft. 

Recreantly  (rek're-ant-li),  adv.  In  a  recre- 
ant or  cowardly  manner;  basely;  falsely. 

Recreate  (rek're-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  recre- 
ated; ppr.  recreating.  [L.  recreo,  recreatum 
— re,  again,  and  creo,  to  create.  ]  To  revive  or 
refresh  after  toil  or  exertion;  to  reanimate, 
as  languid  spirits  or  exhausted  strength;  to 
amuse;  to  divert;  to  gratify. 

Painters,  when  they  work  on  white  grounds,  place 
before  them  colours  mixed  with  blue  and  green  to 
recreate  their  eyes.  Drydeti. 

Necessity,  and  the  example  of  St.  John,  who  recre- 
ated himself  with  sporting  with  a  tame  partridge, 
teach  us  that  it  is  lawful  to  relax  our  bow. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their  aro- 
matic scent.  Dr.  H.  More. 

SYN.  To  reanimate,  enliven,  cheer,  amuse, 
divert,  entertain. 
Recreate  (rek're-at),  v.i.  To  take  recreation. 

They  suppose  the  souls  in  purgatory  have  liberty 
to  recreate.  L.  Adeiison. 

Recreate  (re-kre-af ),  v.  t  To  create  or  form 
anew. 

On  opening  the  campaign  of  1776,  instead  of  rein- 
forcing, it  was  necessary  to  recreate  the  army. 

Judge  Marshall. 

Recreation  (rek-re-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
recreating  or  the  state  of  being  recreated ; 
refreshment  of  the  strength  and  spirits  after 
toil;  amusement;  diversion.— SYN.  Amuse- 
ment, diversion,  entertainment,  pastime, 
sport. 

Recreation  (re-kre-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
creating  or  forming  anew;  a  new  creation. 

Recreative  (rek're-at-iv),  a.  Tending  to  re- 
create; refreshing;  giving  new  vigour  or 
animation ;  giving  relief  after  labour  or  pain; 
amusing;  diverting. 

Let  the  music  be  recreative.  Bacon. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time;  but  chuse  such  as  are  healthful,  recreative, 
and  apt  to  refresh  you.  fer.  Taylor. 

Recreatively  (rek're-at-iv-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
creative manner;  with  recreation  or  diver- 
sion. 

Recreativeness  (rek're-at-iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  recreative,  refreshing,  or 
diverting. 

Recrement  (rek're-ment),  n.  [L.  recremen- 
tum,  from  recerno — re,  back,  and  certw,  cre- 
tum,  to  separate.]  1.  Superfluous  matter 
separated  from  that  which  is  useful;  dross; 
scoria;  spume;  as,  the  recrement  of  ore.— 
2.  In  med.  a  humour,  which,  after  having 
been  separated  from  the  blood,  is  again  re- 
turned to  it,  as  the  saliva,  the  secretion  of 
serous  membranes,  &c.  Dunglison. 

Recremental  (rek-re-men'tal).a.  Consisting 
of  or  pertaining  to  recrement;  recremen- 
titial. 

Recrementitial,  Recr  ementltious  (rek're- 
men-tish"al,  rek're-men-tish"us),  a.  Drossy; 
consisting  of  superfluous  matter  separated 
from  that  which  is  valuable. 

Recriminate  (re-krim'in-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
recriminated;  ppr.  recriminating.  [L.  re, 
again,  and  criminor,  to  accuse.]  To  return 
one  accusation  with  another;  to  retort  a 
charge ;  to  charge  an  accuser  with  the  like 
crime. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  recriminate.  Stilling  fleet. 


Recriminate  (re-krim'in-at),  v.t.  To  accuse 
in  return. 

Did  not  Joseph  lie  under  black  infamy?  he  scorned 
so  much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recriminate  the 
strumpet.  South. 

Recrimination   (re-krim'i-na"shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  recriminating ;  the  return  of 
one  accusation  with  another;  as,  to  indulge 
in  mutual  recriminations,  — 2.  In  law,  an 
accusation  brought  by  the  accused  against 
the  accuser  upon  the  same  fact;  a  counter- 
accusation. 

Recriminative  (re-krim'in-at-iv),  a.  Re- 
criminating or  retorting  accusation;  recrim- 
inatory. 

Recriminator  ( re-krhn'in-at-er ),  n.  One 
who  recriminates ;  one  who  accuses  the  ac- 
cuser of  a  like  crime. 

Recriminatory  (re-krim'in-a-to-ri),  a.  Re- 
torting accusation;  recriminating. 

Recross  (re-kros'),  v.t.    To  cross  again. 

Recrudency  (re-kro'den-si).  See  RECRUD- 
ESCENCE. 

Recrudescence,  Recrudescency  (re-kro- 
des'sens,  re-kro-des'sen-si),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  recrudescent  or  becoming  sore  again. 

2.  In  med.  increased  severity  of  a  disease 
after  temporary  remission. 

Recrudescent  (re-kro-des'sent),  a.  [L.  re- 
crudeaco,  to  become  raw  again  — re,  again, 
and  crudesco,  to  become  raw,  from  crudus, 
raw,  crude.]  Growing  raw,  sore,  or  painful 
again. 

Recruit  (re-krof),  v.t.  [Fr.  recruter,  from 
recrute,  a  participial  noun  from  O.Fr.  re- 
croistre,  pp.  recril,  from  L.  recresco  —  re, 
again,  and  crexco,  cretum,  to  grow  (whence 
crescent,  increase,  Ac.).]  1.  To  repair  by 
fresh  supplies;  to  supply  lack  or  deficiency 
in. 

Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recruiting  their 
colour.  Glanville. 

2.  To  restore  the  wasted  vigour  of;  to  renew 
the  health,  spirits,  or  strength  of ;  to  re- 
fresh; as,  to  recruit  one's  health. 

We  toil  till  we  are  weary  and  have  exhausted  our 
strength  and  spirits,  and  then  we  think  to  refresh 
and  recruit  ourselves.  South.. 

3.  To  supply  with  new  men;  specifically,  to 
supply  with  new  men    any  deficiency  of 
troops;  to  make  up  by  enlistment;  as,  to  re- 
cruit an  army.— SYN.  To  repair,  recover,  re- 
gain, retrieve. 

Recruit  (re-krof),  v.i.  1.  To  gain  new  sup- 
plies of  anything  wasted;  to  gain  flesh, 
health,  spirits,  &c.  ;  as,  lean  cattle  recruit 
in  fresh  pastures ;  to  go  to  the  country  to 
recruit.—  2.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  men  for 
any  object;  specifically,  to  raise  uewsoldiers. 

When  a  student  in  Holland  he  there  met  Carstairs, 
on  a  mission  into  that  country  to  recruit  for  persons 
qualified  to  fill  the  chairs  in  the  several  universities 
of  Scotland.  Sir  If'.  Hamilton. 

Recruit  (re-krof),  »-  1-  The  supply  of  any- 
thing wasted. 

The  state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength,  and 
remedies  to  its  distempers.  Burke. 

2.  A  soldier  newly  enlisted  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  an  army.  'Fresh  recruits.'  Dry- 
den. — 3.  A  substitute  for  something  wanting. 
[Rare.] 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny'd, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride.      Pope. 

Recruiter  (re-krot'er),  n.    One  who  recruits. 

'A  recruiter  of  the  assembly  of  divines.' 

Wood. 
Recruiting-sergeant  (re-krb't'ing-sar'jent), 

n.    A  sergeant  deputed  to  enlist  recruits. 

Simmondt. 
Recruitment  (re-krbt'ment),  n.  The  act  or 

business  of  recruiting ;  the  act  of  raising 

new  supplies  of  men  for  an  army. 
Recrystallizatlon  (re-kris'tal-iz-a"shon),  n. 

The  process  of  recrystallizing ;    a  second 

crystallization. 

Recrystallize  (re-kris'tal-iz),  v.t.     To  crys- 
tallize anew  or  a  second  time. 
Rectal  (rek'tal),  a.  Appertaining  or  relating 

to  the  rectum. 
Rectangle  (rek'tang-gl),  n.    [Fr.,  from  L. 

rectangulus—rectus,  right,  and  angulus,  an 

angle.]     A  right-angled  parallelogram,  or  a 

quadrilateral  figure 

having  all  its  angles 

right  angles  and  its 

opposite  sides  equal. 

When  the  adjacent 

sides   are    equal    it 

becomes    a    square. 

Every    rectangle    is 

said  to  be  contained 

by  any  two  of  the  sides  about  one  of  its 

right  angles ;  thus,  if  A  and  u  represent 

the  sides  about  one  of  the  right  angles, 


the  figure  IB  said  to  be  contained  by  A 
and  B;  and  sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  the 
rectangle  under  A  and  B.  The  area  of  a 
rectangle  is  numerically  expressed  by  the 
product  of  the  two  numbers  which  express 
the  lengths  of  its  adjacent  sides;  thus,  if 
the  lengths  of  the  two  adjacent  aides  be  ex- 
pressed by  6  feet  and  4  feet  respectively,  the 
area  is  equal  to  6x4=24  square  feet. 
Rectangle  t  (rek'tang-gl),  a.  Rectangular. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rectangled  (rek'tang-gld),  a.   Having  right 
angles  or  angles  of  ninety 
degrees.  In  her.  when  the 
line  of   length  is,  as   it 
were,    cut    off     in    its 
straightness  by  another 
straight  line,  which   at 
the  intersection  makes  a 
right   angle,   it  is  then 
termed  rectangled. 
A  chief  rectangled.    Rectangular  (  rek-tang7- 
gu-ler),  a.  Right  angled; 
having  an  angle  or  angles  of  ninety  de- 
grees.—  Rectangular  co-ordinates,  in  ana- 
lytical geom.  co-ordinates  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.— Rectangular  solid,  in  geom.  a 
solid  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  its  base. 
Rectangularity  (rek-tang'ga-lar"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rectangular  or 
right-angled;  rectangularness. 
Rectangularly  (rek-tang'gu-ler-li),  adv.  In 
a  rectangular  manner;    with  or  at  right 
angles. — Rectangularly  polarized,  in  optics, 
oppositely  polarized. 
Rectangularness  (rek-tang'gu-ler-nes),  n. 

Rectangularity. 

Rectembryeae  (rek'tem-bri-e"e),  n.  pi.  [L. 
rectus,  straight,  and  E.  embryo.]  A  sub- 
order of  Solanaceaj,  having  the  embryo 
straight,  as  distinguished  from  Curvem- 
bryece,  in  which  it  is  curved. 
Rectiflable  (rek'ti-fi-a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  rectified,  corrected,  or  set  right;  as, 
a  rectifiable  mistake. —2.  In  geom.  said  of 
a  curve  admitting  the  construction  of  a 
straight  line  equal  in  length  to  any  definite 
portion  of  the  curve. 

Rectification  (rek'ti-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [Fr.  See 
RECTIFY.]  The  act  or  operation  of  recti- 
fying ;  as,  («)  the  act  of  correcting,  amend- 
ing, or  setting  right  that  which  is  wrong  or 
erroneous;  as,  the  rectification  of  errors, 
mistakes,  or  abuses.  (6)  The  process  of 
refining  or  purifying  any  substance  by  re- 
peated distillation  in  order  to  render  it 
purer  and  finer,  or  freer  from  earthy  matter 
and  water;  as,  the  rectification  of  spirits 
or  sulphuric  acid,  (c)  In  geom.  the  deter- 
mination of  a  straight  line,  whose  length  is 
equal  to  a  portion  of  a  curve.  —  Rectification 
of  a  globe,  in  astron,  or  geog.  the  adjustment 
of  it  preparatory  to  the  solution  of  a  pro- 
posed problem. 

Rectifier  (rek'tl-ff-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  rectifies ;  as,  (a)  one  who  corrects  or 
amends,  (b)  One  who  refines  a  substance  by 
repeated  distillations:  specifically,  one  who 
rectifies  liquors,  (c)  In  distilling,  a  second 
still  for  redistilling  spirits,  or  a  second 
chamber  connected  to  the  main  or  primary 
still,  (d)  Naut.  an  instrument  that  shows 
the  variations  of  the  compass. 
Rectify  (rek'ti-fi),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  rectified; 
ppr.  rectifying.  [Fr.  rectifier,  from  L.  rectus, 
right,  and  facio,  to  make.  ]  1.  To  make  right; 
to  correct  when  wrong,  erroneous,  or  false; 
to  amend;  as,  to  rectify  errors,  mistakes, 
or  abuses :  sometimes  applied  to  persons ; 
as,  to  rectify  the  prejudiced.  Addison.  'To 
rectify  my  conscience.'  Shak. 

When  an  authentic  watch  is  shown, 
Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own.  Suckling. 

2.  In  ckem.  to  refine  by  repeated  distillation 
or  sublimation,  by  which  the  fine  parts  of  a 
substance  are  separated  from  the  grosser ; 
as,  to  rectify  spirit  or  wine.  — To  rectify 
liquors,  in  the  spirit  trade,  to  convert  the 
alcohol  produced  by  the  distiller  into  gin, 
brandy,  Ac.,  by  adding  flavouring  materials 
to  it.  Thus  in  order  to  convert  the  spirit 
into  London  gin,  juniper  berries  and  cori- 
ander seeds  are  added  previous  to  the  last 
rectification.  (Enanthic  ether  and  other 
things  give  the  flavour  of  brandy.— To  rec- 
tify the  globe,  in  astron.  and  geog.  to  bring 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  globe 
to  the  brass  meridian,  or  to  adjust  it  in  order 
to  prepare  it  for  the  solution  of  any  proposed 
problem. — SYN.  To  correct,  amend,  emend, 
better,  reform,  redress,  adjust,  regulate, 
improve. 

Rectilineal  (rek-ti-lin'e-al),  a.  Same  as  Rec- 
tilinear. 


eh,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin/?;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;     wh,  tuAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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-'-.    .       ... 
,,i  i.wa.  a  lino]    straight-lined; 
bounded  hy.tr.iuht  tines.  consisting  of  a 
•trslght  line  or  of  straight  lines;  straight  : 
as.  ft  rtctiUntar  figure  or  couraa. 

y  any  obstacte  turne.1 


Basal 

1SK3S!^3fS^S^^^ 

undulatory  motion  of  lUrht  '   Coleridge. 
^UlViiear'maniier  or 'direction;  In  a  right 
Rertlllneon«t(rek-U-lln'e-us),a.    Rectllin- 

straighl  and  twma,  a  nerve  1  In  tot  same 
as  r.iralUUnentd.  ..     . 

Rectlon  (rrt-shonX  «.  ( L  who.  rectwna, 
from  rega,  nctum,  to  rule  or  govern  ) 
gram  the  influence  or  power  of  a  word  in 
MMBsooe  of  which  another  word  in  the 
MOteaos  must  be  put  in  a  certain  case  or 
mode:  government  Prof.  <jMn. 

HeoUroatral  (rek  tl-ros'tral),  o.  (L.r«tu». 
straight,  and  rarfnim.  a  prow  or  beak.) 
Having  a  straight  leak 

Rectlsertal  ( rek-ti-sc'ri-al ).  a.  [L.  rectut. 
straight  and  itriei,  a  row.)  In  not.  a  term 
applied  to  leaves  disposed  in  a  straight  or 
P.  tilinear  series. 

RectitU  (rek-U'tls),  n.  [  Rectum,  and  Or. 
term,  -slit  signifying  Inflammation )  In- 
nammatlon  of  the  rectum. 

Rectitude  (rek'ti-tfld).  n.  [L  rectttiuio, 
from  rectut,  pp.  of  rrgo.  rectum,  to  keep  or 
lead  straight  See  RECTOR  1  t  Straight- 
Ma*:  as.  the  rectitude  of  a  line.  Johiuon. — 
1  RighUiess  of  principle  or  practice ;  up- 
rightness of  mind ;  exact  conformity  t<> 
truth,  or  U>  the  rules  prescribed  for  moral 
conduct,  either  by  divine  or  human  laws. 
Integrity:  honesty;  justice. 

Cata  the  disorders  of  thy  mind  by  reflecting  on 
UK  wtodom.  equity,  and  absolute  recta**  at  all  his 


5  Correctness;  freedom  from  error 

At  the  agreement  in  a  scientific  opinion  among 
eofmwlerrt  Judges  widens  Its  area,  the  ctmiices  of 
reifUHM  increase  and  the  chances  of  error  diminish. 
Sir  <;.  t".  I  ftvit 

STH.  I'prightuesa,  integrity,  honesty,  pro- 
bity. 

Recto  (rvk'to).  n  1.  In  loir,  a  writ  of  right, 
now  abolished.—  2  In  printing,  Uie  right- 
hand  page:  opposed  to  re-no. 

Rector  ( rek '  U-r ),  n.  [  L.  rectnr,  a  ruler, 
from  reya,  rectum,  t"  rule,  whence  rectitude, 
Htntt,  end,  etc.,  Uie  root  being  Uie  same 
as  In  K  right.  Indian  rajah  )  1.  A  ruler  or 
governor.  [Rare] 

Ood  to  the  supreme  rrttar  of  the  world 

Sir  if  lltie 

2.  In  the  Kng.  CA.  a  clergyman  who  has  the 
charge  and  cure  of  a  parUh,  and  has  the 
parsonage  and  Uthes ;  or  the  parson  of  a 
parish  where  the  tithes  are  not  impropriatc: 
In  the  contrary  case,  the  parson  is  a  riVar. 

6  The  chief  elecUve  officer  of  some  univer- 
sities, as  In  France  and  Scotland     In  Scot- 
land It  Is  also  the  title  of  the  head-master 
of  an  academy  or  Important  public  school; 
In  Kngland,  of  the  heads  of  Exeter  and  Lin- 
coln CoUeras.Oxford.  —4.  The  superiorofflVer 
or  chief  of  a  convent  or  religions  house;  and 
among  the  Jesuits,  the  sujHTior  of  a  houso 
that  Is  a  seminary  or  collage. 

Rectoral(rek'ter-al).  a.    Same  as  Rectorial. 

BlackMtone. 
Rectorate  (rek'ter-at),  n     The  office  of 

• 
Rectoreu  frek'ter-es),  n.  L  A  female  rector 

or  ruler;  a  redress 

So  can  she  rule  the  greatness  of  her  mind. 
As  a  DOM  perfect  mtareii  of  her  will. 

1  A  rector's  wife.     TharJterau     (Ram.) 
Rectorial  (n-k-to  ri-al).  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

to  a  rector  or  to  a  rectory. — Keclaritt  tttttv, 

great  or  predial  tithes. 
Rectorship  (rek'ter-ahlp),  n.    1.  The  office 

or  rank  of  a  rector. —it  Rule;  direction; 


Whr.  tud  voor  bodies 
Nohatn  ««nn  roal  or  had  r«>  Mvvss  S*  in 

Agtuut  Ik*  ,«ur,*,f  of  jud^mentt  i*i«. 

Rectory  (rek'U^ri\  n.  1.  A  pari-h  church, 
parsoaaite,  or  spiritual  living,  with  all  Its 
rights,  Utbes,  and  glebes  -2.  A  rector's 
mansion  or  parsonaBe  house. 

R*cto-TeHcal(rek-t6-vei'lk-«lXa.  [lUctun-, 


from  L.  richa,  straight,  and  tenca  a  blad- 
der )  In  anal  relating  to  the  rectum  and 
bladder;  as,  the  recte-variaU  fold  or  pouuh 
of  the  peritoneum  or  lining  membrane  of 

^'ctre'..Trek'tre,),  n.  [See  RBCTOE.]  A 
female  ruler;  governesi.  [Rare.] 

Great  mother  Fortune,  queen  of  human  sate. 

Jttctrfsi  of  action,  arbitress  of  fate. 

ToVrhom  all  »-ay.  all  power,  all  empire  bowt^ 

Rectrix  (rek'triks),  n.  pi.  Rectrtces  (rek- 
trTsez).  1.  Same  as  Rectrc**.  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert.-Z.  One  of  the  long  <juill  feathers  in 
the  tail  of  a  bird,  which  like  a  rudder  direct 

Rectum  (rek'tum),  n.  [  L  rectum,  straight, 
lit  the  straight  intestine  )  In  anat.  the 
third  and  last  part  of  the  large  intestine 
opening  at  the  anus :  so  named  from  an  er- 
roneous notion  of  the  old  anatomists  that 
it  was  straight. 

Recubatlon  ( rek-u-ba'shon ),  n.  [  L.  rembo 
~rt  and  cuio  to  lie  down.)  The  act  of 
lying  down  or  reclining.  Sir  T.  Bnnme. 

Reculle.t  Recule,*  n.i.  [See  RECOIL.]  To 
start  back ;  to  retire ;  to  retreat ;  to  recoil. 
•And  forced  them  back  to  remit.'  Spenser. 

Recule,t  Recuilement,t  n.  The  act  of  re- 
<  iiilm-:  recoil. 

Recultlvate  ( re  -  kul '  ti  -  vat),  t. «.  To  culti- 
vate anew 

He  had  meant,  if  possible,  to  rtmltniate  his  friend, 
ship  with  Eleanor ;  and  in  his  present  frame  of  mind 
any  such  rtfutin>otie>i  must  have  ended  in  a  decla- 
ration of  lo.e.  Trtlltft. 

Recultivatlon  (re-kul'ti-va"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  cultivating  anew,  or  state  of  being 
cultivated  anew.  See  RECULTIVATB. 

Recumb  (re-kiimb').  r.i.  (L.  recumbu,  recu- 
bare  —  re,  and  mmbo.  eu&o,  to  lie  down.) 
To  lean;  to  recline;  to  repose. 

The  king  makes  an  overture  of  pardon  and  favour 
unto  you.  upon  condition  that  any  one  of  you  will 
m-wmA.rest.  lean  upon,  or  roll  himself  upon  the  per- 
»on  of  his  son.  Barm, 

Recumbence  (r€-kum'bcns),  n.  [See  RE- 
CUMB] The  act  of  reposing  or  resting  in 
confidence.  '  A  recumbence  or  reliance  upon 
Christ  for  justification  and  salvation.'  Ld 
North. 

Recumbency  ( re-kumlien-si ),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  recumlient ;  the  posture  of 
leaning,  reclining,  or  lying. 

But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame. 

By  soft  nfiimftncy  of  outstretched  limbs. 

Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.      Confer- 

2.  Rest;  repose;  idle  state. 

When  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 
lazy  rttumlttHty  and  satisfaction,  .  .  .  it  is  in  danger 
to  rest  satisfied  there.  tofJtt. 

Recumbent  (re-kum'bent).  o  [L.  recvm- 
beiu,  recumbtatii,  ppr.  of  reciiwiiH).  See 
RECt'MB.)  1  Leaning;  reclining. 

The  Roman  recumbent  .  .  .  posture  in  eating  was 
Introduced  after  the  first  Punic  war.  Arbnthnot. 

2.  Reposing;  inactive;  idle;  listless. 

What  smooth  emollients  in  theology. 
RetHmbent  virtue's  downy  doctors  teach. 

Young. 

3.  In  lool.  and  bot.  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
part  that  leans  or  reposes  upon  anything. 

Recumbently  ( re-kum'bent-li ),  adv.  In  a 
recumbent  manner  or  posture. 

Recuperable  (re-ku'per-a-bl),  o.  Recover- 
able, l.ii'i  i'ii' 

Recuperate  (rc-ku'per-at).  ».t.  (L.  recujiero, 
recuperatwn.  See  RECOVER.  ]  To  recover; 
to  regain  ;  as,  to  recuperate  one's  health  or 
spirits. 

Recuperate  (re-ku'per-at). ».».  To  recover; 
as,  he  sat  down  to  recuperate. 

Recuperation  ( re-ku'per-a"shon ),  n.  [L. 
recttperatio,  recuperatiani*,  from  recitpero, 
to  obtain  again.  SeeRECuvER.)  Recovery, 
as  of  anything  lost  'The  reproduction  or 
recuperation  of  the  same  thing.'  Dr.  II. 
Mare. 

Recuperative,  Recuperatory  (re-ku'per 
a-tiv,  re-ku'|»er-a-to-n ),  a.  Tending  to  re- 
covery; pertaining  to  recovery. 

Recur  (re-ker'X  »-t  pret.  &  pp.  recurred; 
ppr.  recurring.  [L.  recurro— «,  and  ct/rro, 
to  run  (whence  courwr,  occur,  &o.»  1.  To  re- 
turn; to  go  or  come  back. 

When  the  fear  of  Popery  was  over,  the  Tories  re 
mrrtj  to  their  old  principles.  Brougham. 

t  To  return  to  the  thought  or  mind. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an  Idea, 
the  old  idea  will  rrcur  in  the  mind  when  the  word  i- 
heard.  II  ,,t.  , 

S  To  resort;  to  have  recourse;  to  turn  for 

aid. 

If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they 


recur  to  the  'punctual  starts'  of  the  schools,  they 
will  very  little  help  us  to  a  more  positive  idea  of  in- 
finite duration.  Lixltt. 

4  To  occur  again  or  be  repeated  at  a  stated 
Interval,  or  according  to  some  regular  rule; 
as,  the  fever  will  recur  to-niitlit. 
Recuret  (re-kurO,  v.t.    To  cure;  to  heal;  to 
recover. 

Which  (ills)  to  recure.  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge, 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land. 

Becuret  (re-kurO,  n.    Cure;  recovery. 

But  whom  he  hits,  without  recure  he  dies. 

Fttirfeui. 

Recnrefult(re-kur'ful),a.  Curing;  curative; 
healing. 

I.et  me  forever  hide  this  stable  of  beauty 
With  this  recure/iil  maske.  Chuf^nan. 

Recurelesst  (re-kurtes),  a.  Incapable  of 
cure  or  remedy.  'My  recunleu  sore.'  G. 
Ferrars. 

Recurelessly  t  (re-kurtes-li).  adv.  So  as  not 
to  be  cured.  '  Recurelessly  wounded  with 
his  owne  weapons.'  Green*. 

Recurrence,  Recurrency  ( re-kur'rens.  r»- 
kur'ren-si),  n.  [See  RECCB-]  1.  The  act  of 
recurring,  or  state  of  being  recurrent;  re- 
turn; as,  the  recurrence  of  error— 2  Resort; 
the  having  recourse. 

In  the  use  of  this,  as  of  every  kind  of  allcvi.ition.  I 


shall  insensibly  go  on  from  a  rare  to  a  frequent  nr- 
ciirrenct  to  the  dangerous  preparations. 

Jer.  Taylpr. 


Recurrent  (re-kurYent),  o.  [L.  recurrent, 
recurrent**,  ppr.  of  recurro.  See  RECUR.) 
1.  Returning  from  time  to  time;  as,  recur- 
rent pains  of  a  disease.  '  Rhyme,  that  luxury 
of  recurrent  sound.'  Prof.  Blackie.—2.  In 
crystal,  a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
faces,  being  counted  in  annular  ranges  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  furnish  two 
different  numbers  which  succeed  each  other 
several  times,  as  4,  8,  4,  8,  t.—Jtenirrettt 
nerve,  in  anat.  a  branch  of  the  par  vagtini, 
given  off  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
which  is  reflected  and  runs  up  along  the 
trachea  to  the  larynx. 

Recurring  (re-kei-'ing),  o.  Returning  again. 
—Jiecumiuj  or  circulating  decimal*.  Bee 
under  CIRCULATING.— Incurring  ieriei,  in 
aty.  a  series  in  which  the  coefficients  of  tin- 
successive  powers  of  x  are  formed  from  a 
certain  number  of  the  preceding  coefficients 
according  to  some  invariable  law.  Thus, 
a  +  (a  +  1)  x  +  (2  a  +  2)  x1  +  (3  a  +  3)  X*  + 
(5  a  +  5)  x*  +  .  .  .  is  a  recurring  series. 
Recursant  (re-ker'sant),  a.  [L.  recurtani, 
recAirtanlia,  ppr.  of  recurto,  to  turn  back- 
ward, freq.  of  recurro.  See  KKCUR.]  In 
her  said  of  an  eagle,  displayed,  with  the 
back  toward  the  spectator's  face.  —  Recur- 
sant volant  in  pale,  said  of  an  eagle,  as  it 
were  flying  upwards,  showing  the  back  to 
the  spectator. 

Recursion  ( re-ker'shon ).  n.  [L.  recunia, 
rec\tr»ioni»,  a  return,  from  re,  back,  and 
CKITO,  cunum,  to  run.)  Return.  Boyk. 
(Rare.) 

Recurvant  (re-keiVant),  a.    In  her.  bowed 
embowed,  or  curved  and  recurved. 
Recurvate  (re-kerv'at),  v.t,   [L.  recurve,  re- 
curvatum  —  re,  back,  and  curvo,  to  bend  1 
To  bend  back. 

Recurvate,  Recurvated   (re-kerv'at,   re- 
kerv'at-ed), a.   Inbot.  bent. bowed, orcurved 
backward  or  outward ;  recurved ;  as,  a  re- 
mnate  leaf,  corolla,  calyx,  &o- 
Recurvatlon  (re-ker-va'shou),  n.    A  bend- 
ing or  flexure  backward.     'A  serpentine  re- 
cureation.'    Sir  T.  Broume. 
Recurvature  (re-kerv'a-tur),  n.    Same  as 
Hecttrvation. 

Recurve  (re-kerV),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  recurved; 
ppr.  recui  ving.    To  bend  back. 
Recurved  (re-kervd'),  p.  and  a.    Bent  back 
or  downward;  as,  a  recurved  leaf. 
Recurvlroster  (re-ker'vi-ros"terX  n.    A 
bird  of  the  genus  Recurvirostra;  an  avoaet. 
Recurvlrostra  (re-ker'vi-ros"!™),  n.  |L.  re- 
curvun,  bent  back,  and  rottrmn,  a  beak.)    A 
Linnrean  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
orderOrallatoresand  family  Lougirostresoi 
Scolopacidw.  characterized  by  having  the 
beak  recurved  or  bent  upwards.  The  avoset 
(Recurvirottra  avosetta)  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic species.    See  AVOSKT. 
Recurvlrostral  ( re-ker/vi-ros''!™! ).  o.    1 
ornith.  having  the  beak  recurvi  '1  "r  l»  n! 
upwards,  as  an  avoset;  belonging  to  the 
genus  Rccurvirostra. 
Recurvlty  (re-kerv'i-ti),  n.  Same  as  Jtecurv- 

Recurvo-patent  (re-kSrVS-pa'tent),  o.  In 
in*  bent  back  and  spreading. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       m«,  BMt,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  t 
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Recurvous  (re-kerv'us),  a.     [L.  ncurmte 
bent  back.  ]    Bent  backward. 
Recusancy  (rek'u-zan-si),  n.    The  state  o 
being  a  recusant ;  the  tenets  of  a  recusant 
nonconformity.     See  RECUSANT. 

The  penalties  of  recusancy  were  particularly  hart 
upon  women,  who  .  .  .  adhered  longer  to  the  old  re 
Ji^ion  than  the  other  sex.  Mallam. 

Recusant  (rek'u-zant),  a.  [Fr.  recusant,  L. 
recusans,  recusantis,  ppr.  of  recuso.  See 
RECUSE.]  Obstinate  in  refusal ;  specifically, 
in  Eng.  hint,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  king,  or  to  conform  to  the 
established  rites  of  the  church.  '  No  re- 
cusant lord  might  have  a  vote  in  passing 
that  act.'  Clarendon. 

Recusant  (rek'u-zant),  ».  1.  One  obstinate 
in  refusing;  one  who  will  not  conform  to 
general  opinion  or  practice.  '  The  last  re- 
bellious recusants  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions.' DeQuincey.  Specifically— 2.  In  Eng. 
hist,  a  person  who  refused  or  neglected 
to  attend,  divine  service  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  in  the  Established  Church,  or  to 
worship  according  to  its  forms.  Heavy  pen- 
alties were  formerly  inflicted  on  such  per- 
sons, but  they  pressed  far  more  lightly  on 
the  simple  recusant  or  nonconformist  than 
on  the  Popish  recusant. 
Realisation  (rek-u-za'shon),  n.  [L.  recusa- 
tio,  recusationis,  from  recuso.  See  KECUSE. ] 
Refusal;  in  law,  the  act  of  refusing  a  judge, 
or  challenging  that  he  shall  not  try  the 
cause  on  account  of  his  supposed  partiality. 
Blackstone. 

Recusative  (re-ku'zat-iv),  a.  Tending  or 
prone  to  recuse  or  refuse ;  refusing ;  deny- 
ing; negative.  [Rare.] 

The  act  of  the  will  produces  material  and  perman- 
ent events ;  it  is  acquisitive  and  effective  or  recusa- 
tive  and  destructive,  otherwise  than  it  is  in  any  other 
faculties.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Recuse  (rS-kuz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  recused: 
ppr.  rectuing.  [L.  recuso,  to  object,  to  re- 
fuse —  re,  back,  against,  in  opposition,  and 
causa,  a  cause  (whence  recusant).  ]  To  re- 
fuse or  reject ;  especially,  in  taw,  to  reject 
a  judge ;  to  challenge  that  the  judge  shall 
not  try  the  cause. 

A  judge  may  proceed  notwithstanding  ray  appeal, 
unless  I  recuse  him  as  a  suspected  judge.  ^yiiffe. 

Recusslon  (re-ku'shon),  n.  [L.  rectttio,  re- 
cussum,  to  strike  back  or  backwards  — re, 
again,  and  quatio,  quassum,  to  strike.]  Act 
of  beating  back. 

Red  (red),  a.  [O.E.  also  reed,  rede,  Sc.  reed, 
A.  Sax.  redd;  cog.  Dan.  and  Sw.  rod,  Icel. 
mw«/ir(ra!<dr),D.  rood,  G.  roth,  Goth,  rauds; 
from  same  Indo-European  root  come  also 
L.  rutilus,  rufus,  ruaer,  Gr.  erythros,  W. 
rhwdd,  Ir.  and  Gael,  ruadh,  Lith.  rudas,  red; 
also  Skr.  rtidhira,  blood.  Akin  are  ruddy, 
russet,  ruby,  rubric,  &c.  ]  Of  a  bright,  warm 
colour  resembling  blood;  of  the  hue  of  that 
part  of  the  rainbow  or  solar  spectrum  which 
is  farthest  from  violet.  Red  is  a  general 
term,  and  is  applied  to  many  different 
shades  or  hues,  as  crimson,  scarlet,  vermil- 
ion, orange  red,  &c. 

Your  colour,  I  warrant  you.  is  as  red  as  any  rose. 
5A,.*. 

Red  is  often  used  in  forming  compound 
words  which  are  self-explanatory;  as,  red- 
backed,  red-berried,  red-breasted,  red-burn- 
ing, red-cheeked  ,red-coa  ted,red-coloured,  red- 
eyed,  red-faced,  red-flecked,  red-haired,  red- 
headed, red-heeled,  red-legged,  red-lipped, 
red-skinned,  red-streaked,  red-tailed, red-tip- 
ped, red-topped,  red-whiskered,  red-winged, 
&c. — Red  admiral,  the  popular  name  of  a 
common  and  very  beautiful  British  butterfly, 
Vanessa  atalanta.—Red  ant.  asmall  species 
of  British  ant,  Formica  rufa.  See  ANT. — 
Red  antimony  ore,  an  oxysulphide  of  anti- 
mony.— Red  ash,  a  species  of  ash  (Fraxinus 
pubescens),  an  American  tree,  smaller  than 
the  white  ash,  and  less  valuable  for  tim- 
ber.— lied  bay,  a  species  of  laurel  (Laurus 
caroliniensix)  found  in  swamps  in  the 
Southern  United  States ;  the  timber  is  em- 
ployed in  ship-building.— Bed  beech,  a  spe- 
cies of  beech  (Faqus  ferruginea)  found  in 
several  of  the  North  American  states.—  Red 
birch,  a  species  of  birch  (Betula  nigra) 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  bark  is 
reddish-brown,  and  the  timber  compact  and 
light-coloured.  — Bed  cedar,  a  species  of 
Juniper  (Juniperus  virginiana)  found  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies;  the 
heartwood  is  of  a  bright  red,  smooth,  and 
moderately  soft,  and  is  in  much  request  for 
the  outsides  of  black-lead  pencils.  —Red 
chalk.  Same  as  Reddle. — Red  copper,  a  na- 
tive oxide  of  copper  of  various  shades  of 


red,  sometimes  occurring  in  octahedral  crys- 
tals, and  also  granular  and  earthy.— Red 
coral  (Corattium   rubrum),   an   important 
genus  of  sclerobasic  corals  belonging  to  the 
order   Alcyonaria,    the   polyps   possessing 
eight  fringed  tentacles.  Red  coral  is  highly 
valued  for   the  manufacture  of    jewelry, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
—Red  crag,  the  upper  portion  of  the  crag 
of  Suffolk,  the  lower  being  the  white  crag. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand  with  an 
occasional  mixture  of  shells,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochre- 
ous  colour  both  of  its  sand  and  shells.    The 
Suffolk  crag  is  a  member  of  the  pliocene 
strata.  —Red  cross,  the  cross  of  St.  George, 
the  national  saint  of  England. — Red  cur- 
rant (Ribes  jrubrum),   a  deciduous   shrub 
much  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  indigenous  in 
the  northern  portions  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica.   The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  refrigerant 
and  grateful  to  persons  suffering  from  fever. 
It  is  used  for  making  jelly,  and  a  well- 
known   fermented    liquor   called    currant 
wine.     The  white  currant  is  merely  a  va- 
riety of  the  red.— Bed  deal,  the  wood  of  the 
Scotch  pine  (Finns  sylvestris),  a  highly  valu- 
able and  durable  timber.—  Red  deer,  the 
common  stag  (Cervus  elaphus),  a  native  of 
the  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia  where  the 
climate  is  temperate.    Red  deer  were  in 
former  times  very  abundant  in  the  forests 
of  England,  and  were  special  objects  of  the 
chase.     They  are  still  plentiful  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  care  is  taken  in  rear- 
ing them   in  the  deer   parks  throughout 
England.     See    STAG.  —  .Red  grouse.     See 
GROUSE.— Red  yum,  (a)  the  popular  name  of 
a  florid  eruption  usually  occurring  in  in- 
fants before  and  during  flrst  dentition,  and 
appearing  on  the  most  txposed  parts,  as 
the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  hands,  whence  it 
sometimes  spreads  to  other  parts  of  the 
body.     It  occurs  in   minute  red   pimples 
(sometimes  intermixed  with  white)  irregu- 
larly arranged  with  occasional  red  patches, 
and  sometimes  a  few  interspersed  vesicles. 
It  is  almost  always  an  innocent  disease,  and 
seldom  lasts  over  a  month.    (6)  A  disease  of 
grain,  a  kind  of  blight.— Bed  gum-tree.,  a 
species  of  evergreen  Australian  tree  (Euca- 
lyptus resinifera),  which  produces  a  gum 
resin  valued  for  medicinal  uses.— Red  hand, 
in  her.  originally  the  arms  of  the  province 
of  Ulster,  but  granted  to  the  baronets  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  their  distin- 
guishing badge  on  their  institution  in  1611. 
It  consists  of  a  sinister  hand,  open,  erect, 
couped  or,  the  wrist  gules. — Red  herring, 
the  common  herring  highly  salted,  dried, 
and  smoked  so  as  to  keep  for  a  long  time  as 
an  article  of  food.— Bed  Indian,  or  Bed 
man,  one  of  the  copper-coloured  aborigines 
of  America.     Called  also  Red-skin.  —  Red 
iron  ore,  a  term  applied  to  those  varieties 
of  hscmatite  (native  oxide  of  iron)  which 
have  a  non-metallic  or  sub-metallic  lustre.— 
Red  liquor,  a  crude  acetate  of  alumina  pre- 
pared from  pyroligneous  acid,  used  as  a 
mordant    in   calico-printing. — Red   man- 
ganese, a   mineral  usually  of   a   rose-red 
colour;  diallogite  (which  see).— Bed  maple, 
a  tree  (Acer  rubrum)  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  hue  assumed  by  its 
leaves  in  summer  and  autumn.— Beet  marl, 
a  geological  term  applied  to  the  upper  mem- 
bers of  the  new  red  sandstone. — Red  mul- 
berry, a  species  of  North  American  tree 
(Morus  rubra)  producing  a  sweetish  fruit  re- 
sembling the  blackberry.— Bed  oak,  a  spe- 
cies of  North  American  oak  (Quercus  rubra.) 
having    a    reddish,    porous,    and    coarse- 
grained wood,  and  growing  to  the  height  of 
SO  feet.— Bed  ochre,  a  name  common  to  a 
variety  of  pigments,  rather  than  designat- 
ing an  individual  colour,  and  comprehend- 
ing Indian  red,  light  red,  Venetian  red, 
scarlet  ochre,  Indian  ochre,  reddle,  bole, 
and  other  oxides  of  iron.    As  a  mineral  it 
designates  a  soft  earthy  variety  of  haematite. 
— Red  orpiment.     Same  as  Realgar.  —  Red 
oxide  of  copper,  or  cuprous  oxide  (Cu2O),  a 
compound  of  copper  and  oxygen  found  of 
particular  beauty  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall, and  similar  in  colour  to  copper.  — 


Bed  oxide  of  manganese  (Mn804),  a  com- 
pound of  manganese  and  oxygen  which 
may  be  formed  by  exposing  the  peroxide  or 


sesquioxide  to  a  white  heat.  It  occurs  na- 
tive as  hausmannite.  — Red  pine,  a  species 
of  pine  (Pinus  rubra),  also  called  Scotch  or 
Norway  Pine.  Its  wood  is  very  resinous  and 
durable,  and  is  much  used  in  house  and 


ship  building.  It  produces  turpentine  tar 
pitch,  resin,  and  lampblack.— Bed  precipi- 
tate. See  PRECIPITATE.— Bed  republican,  an 


Red  Pine  (Pinus  rubta). 

extreme  republican;  one  ready  to  flght  for  re- 
publican opinions.  The  term  originated  dur- 
ing the  flrst  French  revolution  in  the  habit 
of  the  extreme  republicans  wearing  a  red 
cap.  This  they  did  to  intimate  their  manu- 
mission from  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocrats, 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who,  on 
the  manumission  of  a  slave,  put  a  red  Phry- 
gian cap  on  his  head.  Often  contracted  into 
red;  us,  he  is  one  of  the  reds. —Red  ribbon, 
the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  —Red 
sandstone.  See  SANDSTONE.— Bed  snow.  See 
PROTOCOCCUS.— Bed  tape,  a  sarcastic  name 
for  excessive  regard  to  formality  and  rou- 
tine without  corresponding  attention  to 
essential  duties ;  so  named  from  the  red 
tape  used  in  tying  up  papers  in  government 
offices. 

Of  tape—  red  lape—\t  (the  Circumlocution  Office) 
had  used  enough  to  stretch  in  graceful  festoons  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  General  Post  Office. 

Dickens. 

Could  utmost  ingenuity  in  the  management  of  red 
tape  avail  anything  to  men  lying  gasping— we  may 
say,  all  but  dead  ?  Trollopc. 

Red  (red),  n.  1.  A  colour  resembling  that 
of  arterial  blood;  the  colour  of  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  which  is  farthest  from  violet; 
one  of  the  simple  or  primary  colours  of  na- 
tural bodies  or  rather  of  the  rays  of  light. 
The  red  rays  are  the  least  refrangible  of  all 
the  rays  of  light,  and  hence  Newton  con- 
cluded that  the  red  rays  consisted  of  the 
largest  luminous  particles.  (See  RED,  a.,  and 
SPECTRUM.)  *  Cliffs  and  peaked  mountains 
of  rich  rufous  and  Vandyck  brown,  streaked 
with  reds  and  blacks.'  W.  II.  Russell.— 2.  A 
red  pigment.  The  most  useful  reds  for  paint- 
ing are  carmine,  obtained  from  the  cochineal 
insect;  the  lakes  and  madders  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  vermilion,  chrome-red, 
Indian  red  (carbonate  of  oxide  of  iron), 
burnt  sienna  (an  ochreous  earth),  &c.,  all 
from  the  mineral  world.— 3.  A  contraction 
for  red  republican,  which  see  under  RED,  a. 
4.  pi.  The  catamenial  discharges;  menses. 

Red  (red),  v.t.  [See  REDE.)  To  counsel;  to 
advise.  [Scotch.] 

I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith.        Burns. 

Red  (red),  v.i.  To  conjecture;  to  divine. 
[Scotch.] 

Red  t  ( red ),  pp.  of  rede.  Esteemed ;  ac- 
counted. Spenser. 

Red,*  Reddt  (red),  n.  Counsel;  advice.  See 
REDE. 

Red,  Redd  (red),  v.t.  [A  Scotch  or  provin- 
cial word  of  Scandinavian  origin,  from  same 
root  as  ready;  Sw.  reda,  to  prepare,  to  put 
in  order;  reda  ut  sit  har,  to  comb  the  hair.] 
1.  To  put  in  order ;  to  tidy;  to  red  the  hair 
is  specifically  to  comb  it:  often  with  up;  as, 
to  redd  up  a  house  or  one's  self. — 2.  To  dis- 
entangle; to  clear. — 3.  To  interfere  and  sep- 
arate, as  in  the  case  of  two  people  fighting; 
as,  to  red  a  quarrel.— 4.  To  take  out  of  dau- 
ger;  to  rescue  from  destruction. 

He  maun  take  part  wi'  hand  and  heart,  and  weel 
his  part  it  is,  for  redding  him  might  have  cost  you 
dearer.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

—To  red  one's  feet,  to  free  one's  self  from 
entanglement. 
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REDELIVERY 


R«dmct  (re-dakf),  r  (  [L  rediao,  ndactum, 
"EwnV  Into  .  cerUIn  condition.  to  reduce 
to  order  -r»,  again.  ««»  <Hr<>.  *°  dme',J° 
brim  In  the  modern  sense,  however,  the 
r»rb  li  rather  from  the  nouni  redaeteur,  re- 
daction. \  1  t  To  force  or  compel  to  aMume 
•  certain  form.  Bp.  Hatt. 


.ho  were  too  short  wet. 
too  lone  ""  •*««• 

I  To  gtre  t  presentable  literary  'onn  to;  to 
act  M  redactor  <>f     2SSurt»A«.    [Fr 
'  OT?]    t>ne  who  redacts; 

matter  for  publication; 
an  editor. 

redactor  furnishes  it 


Redaction  (re-dalf/shon).*    [Fr.    See  RK- 
]    I.  TV  act  of  dige*ting  or  reducing 
to  order;  the  act  of  preparing  for  publica- 
tion. 

To  work  up  literary  matter  and  give  It  a  prcsent- 
able  form.  is  ieilhei  compiling  nor  •oktaf.aoi  reset- 
Oaf.  mod  the  operation  perlon....!  on  it  is  exactly 
espreuol  by  raLutint  Fuiedward  Hall. 

t  The  work  thn§  prepared. 
Redan  (re-dan1),  n.  [Fr.  redan,  O.  Fr.  redenl, 
from  n  back,  and  dent,  L.  dent,  dentis,  a 
tooth:  from  It*  shape.  J  1.  In  field  /urt.  the 
simplest  kind  of  work  employed,  consisting 
of  two  parapet*  of  earth  raised  so  us  to  form 


a  salient  angle,  with  the  apex  towards  the 
enemy  and  unprotected  on  the  rear.  Two 
redan*  connected  form  a  queue  d'hyronde, 
and  three  connected  form  a  bonnet  de  prftre. 
Heveral  redant  connected  by  curtains  fonn 
lines  of  Intrenchment  —  2.  A  projection  in  a 
wall  on  uneven  ground  to  render  it  level 
Redargue  (red'ar-guX  ».(.  [L  redaiyuo,  to 
ilis|>Mvc,  to  refute—  red,  re,  back,  and  orr/no, 
to  make  clear,  to  prove,  to  argue.)  To  put 
down  by  argument;  to  disprove;  to  contra- 
dict; to  refute. 

How  shall  I  be  able  to  suffer  that  Cod  should  rtd. 
arftu  me  at  doomsday,  and  the  angels  reproach 
my  lukewanuness?  ytr.  Taylor. 

Consciousness  cannot  be  explained  nor  redargued 
Sir  II  :  Hamillon. 


___  _aUon  (red-ar-gu'shon),  n.  [See 
above  ]  Refutation  ;  conviction.  '  A  red- 
aryution  and  check  to  impudent  and  il.u  - 
Inglnqulrer*.'  Bp.  Itust.  [Rare.] 

Redargutory  (red-ar'gu-to-ri),  a.  Tending 
to  redargue  or  refute;  pertaining  to  refuta- 
tion; rtfutatory  (Rare  .] 

Red  belly  (red'U'l.liX  n.    See  CHAR. 

Red-bird  (red'berd),  n.    The  popular  name 

Htumal  hints  In  the  United  Statc-s,  as  the 
Tanayra  trttira  or  summer  red-bird,  the 
Tanafra  rvbra,  and  the  Baltimore  oriole 
or  hang-nest. 

Red-book  (rv.llmk).  11  A  book  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  date.  Ked-book  of  the  rxchcrrucr,  an 
ancient  reconl  in  which  are  registered  the 
names  of  all  that  held  lands  per  baroniani 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

Redbreast  i  rvill  nWt).  n.  1.  A  bird  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  it*  breast,  the  En/thanta 
rubecula,  of  the  family  Sylviada1,  and  sub- 
order Drntlrostres.  The  fame  of  this  well- 
known  bird  has  arisen  from  Its  habit  of 
seeking  the  protection  of  man  during  the 
winter  season,  when  It  becomes  so  tame  as 
to  enter  dwelling-houses  without  dread 
and  pick  up  crumb*.  It  Is  also  known 
a*  the  ftninn-redbreatl,  or  simply  as  the 
floWn  —  t  An  American  name  for  a  singing 
bird  of  the  genus  Tnrdu*  (T.  migratortiu), 
having  the  breast  of  a  dingy  orange-red 
colour;  migratory  thrush. 

Redbud  (redTmd),  n  A  small  ornamental 
North  American  tree.  Certit  canadennt. 

Red-cap  (rrdluipXn.  1.  The  popular  name  of 
many  imall  spedes  of  Inseasorial  bird*  with 
red  crown*,  men  at  some  of  the  tanagers 
•The  nd<-ap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 
sans;  loud'  TVnnyxm  -2.  A  spectre  hav- 
tac  loot  teeth  popularly  snppoied  to  haunt 
old  castle*  In  Scotland  J,i  mitim. 


Redcoat  (red'kdt),  n.  A  familiar  name 
Kn^Tto  a  soldier,  because  In  most  British 
regiment*  red  coat*  are  worn.  •  The  fearful 
passenger  ...  sees  a  redcoat  rise  from 
every  bush.'  Dryden. 

Red  -  cross  (red'kros),  a.  Wearing  or  bear- 
hig  the  cros.  of  St.  George,  the  national 
emblem  of  England. 

A  red.fre.it  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 

To  a  Udy  in  his  shield.  Tennyion. 

Redcross  -  knight  (red'kros-nit),  n.    See 

UKIiCKOSS. 

Redde  t  pret.  of  rede.    Advised;  counselled; 

explained;  read.    Chmmr. 
Red -deer  (red' der),  n.    The  common  stag 

(OreiM  elaphut).    See  STAG. 
Redden  (red'n).  v.t.    To  make  red. 

And  this  was  what  redden  d  her  cheek 

When  I  bow'd  to  her  on  the  moor.      Tennyson. 

Redden  (red'n>  v.i.  1.  To  grow  or  become 
red  'The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.' 
Pope.  Hence  —  2.  To  blush,  to  become 
flushed. 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak.     Pop*. 
He  no  sooner  saw  that  her  eye  glistened  and  her 
cheek  reddened  than  his  obstinacy  was  at  once  sub- 
dued. Sir  "  •  *"»"• 

Reddendo(red-den'do),n.  [L  ]  InScotilaw, 
the  technical  name  of  a  clause  indispensable 
to  an  original  charter,  and  usually  inserted 
in  charters  by  progress.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  word  of  the  clause  in  the 
Latin  charter,  Heddendo  inde  anntiatim, 
Ac.;  and  It  specifies  the  feu-duty  and  other 
services  which  have  been  stipulated  to  be 
paid  or  performed  by  the  vassal  to  his  supe- 
rior. 

Reddendom  (red-den'dum),  n.  [L,  to  be 
returned.  ]  In  taw,  the  clause  by  which  rent 
is  reserved  in  a  lease. 

Reddidlt  se  (red'di-dit  se).  [  L. .  he  has  given 
himself  up.]  In  tow,  a  term  used  In  cases 
where  a  man  delivers  himself  in  discharge 
of  his  bail 

Redding-kame  (red'ing-kam),  n.  [Sec  RED, 
REDD.  ]  A  large-toothed  comb  for  combing 
the  hair.  [Scotch] 

Redding-straik  (red'ing-strak),  n.  A  stroke 
received"  in  attempting  to  separate  (red) 
combatants  in  a  fray;  a  blow  in  return  for 
officious  Interference.  [Scotch.  ] 

Reddish  (red'ish),  a.  Somewhat  red;  mo- 
derately red.  'A  bright  spot,  white,  and 
somewhat  reddixh'  Lev  xiii.  19. 

Reddlshness  (red'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  reddish;  redness  in  a  mod- 
erate degree.  '  The  mMwAnes*  of  the  cop- 
per. '  Boyle. 

Reddltlon  ( red-di'shon ),  n.  [L.  redditio, 
redditionis,  from  reddo,  to  return.)  1.  A 
returning  of  anything;  restitution;  surren- 
der. Ilowell. — 2.  Explanation;  representa- 
tion. 'The  redditionor  application  of  the 
comparison.'  Chapman.— 3.  In  law,  a  ju- 
dicial acknowledgment  that  the  thing  in 
demand  belongs  to  the  demandant,  and  not 
to  the  person  so  surrendering. 

Redditive  ( red'di-tiv ),  a.  (L.  redditicus, 
from  reddo,  to  give  up.]  In  grain,  answer- 
ing to  an  interrogative ;  conveying  a  reply ; 
as,  redditicc  words. 

Reddle  (red!),  n.  [From  red;  comp.  G. 
ruthcl,  from  roth,  red.)  Red  chalk;  a  species 
of  argillaceous  ironstone  ore.  It  occurs  in 
opaque  masses  having  a  compact  texture. 
It  is  dry  and  rough  to  the  touch,  adhering 
to  the  tongue,  ana  yielding  an  argillaceous 
odour.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  of  a  florid 
colour,  but  not  of  a  deep  red.  Sheep  are 
generally  marked  with  it.  Spelled  also 
Itaddle,  Ruddle. 

Reddour.t  n.  [Fr.  roidure,  from  roidir,  to 
stiffen  )  Strength;  vigour;  power;  violence. 
Chaucer. 

Rede  (red),  n.  [A.  Sax.  reed,  counsel.  See 
READ.  The  word  Is  now  obsolete  or  Scotch.  ] 
l.t  A  proverb;  a  motto.  Spenser. — 2.  Coun- 
sel;  advice. 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 
To  wicked  rtdi  his  ear.         IS.  i.  (SUrnkotd). 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede, 
Than  ever  did  th'  adviser.  Burns. 

Rede  (red),  t.t.  [A.  Sax.  radon,  to  give 
counsel.  See  READ.)  1.  To  counsel;  to  ad- 
vise. 

Therefore  I  rede  you  three  go  hence,  anfl  within 
keepe  close.  Gamnur  Gurton. 

If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  redeye  tent  it: 
A  chiefs  amang  ye  tnkin  notes. 
And,  faith,  he'fl  prent  it.  Rums. 

2.  To  explain;  to  unfold;  to  Interpret. 

Her  mother  Ute.  to  whom  she  relates  the  vision, 
soon  redel  It  for  her.  Carlyle. 

[Obsolete  or  Scotch  In  both  sense*.] 


Redecorate  (re-dek'o-rat),  v.t.    To  decorate 

or  adorn  again. 
Rededlcate  (re-ded'i-kat),  v.t.    To  dedicate 

again  or  anew. 
Rededlcatlon  (re-ded'i-ka"shon),  n.  The  act 

of  rededicating;  a  dedication  anew  or  again. 
Redeem  (ru-dfim'),  v.t.    [L.  redimo,  to  buy 

back,  to  ransom— red,  re,  back,  and  emo,  to 

obtain  or  purchase.)    1.  To  buy  or  purchase 

back;  to  repurchase. 

If  a  man  sell  a  dwelling  house  in  a  walled  city, 
then  he  may  redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is 
sold.  Lev.  xxv.  39. 

2.  Specifically,  (a)  in  laic,  to  recall,  as  an 
estate,  or  to   regain,  as   mortgaged    pro- 
perty, by  payment  of  what  may  be  due  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage.  (6)  In 
com.  to  receive  back  by  paying  the  obliga- 
tion, as  a  promissory  note,  bond,  or  any 
other  evidence  of  debt,  given  by  the  state, 
a  corporation,  company,  or  individual.  — 

3.  To  ransom,  liberate,  or  rescue  from  cap- 
tivity or  bondage,  or  from  any  obligation 
or  liability  to  suffer  or  be  forfeited,  by  pay- 
ing an  equivalent;  to  pay  ransom  or  equiva- 
lent for;  as,  to  redeem  prisoners,  captured 
goods,  pledges,  or  the  like.    'Wanting  guil- 
ders to  redeem  their  lives.'    Shak.    •  Whom 
he  redeemed  from  prison.'    Shak. 

Alas,  sweet  wife  my  honour  is  at  pawn; 

And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it.  Shalt. 

4.  To  rescue;  to  deliver;  to  save  in  general 
'  Before  the  time  that  Romeo  come  to  re- 
deem me.'    Shak. 

Redeem  Israel,  O  Cod,  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

Ps.  XXV.  33. 

Perhaps  some  modern  touches  here  and  there 
Redeent'd  it  from  the  charge  of  nothingness. 

Tennyson. 

ft.  In  theol.  to  rescue  and  deliver  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties  of  God's 
violated  law. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law. 
being  made  a  curse  for  us.  Gal.  iii.  i  j 

6  To  perform,  as  a  promise;  to  make  good 
by  performance ;  as,  to  redeem  an  obliga- 
tion.—7.  To  make  amends  for;  to  serve  as 
an  equivalent  for ;  to  atone  for;  to  compen- 
sate. '  By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem.' 
Dryden. 

This  feather  stirs,  she  lives;  if  it  be  so 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt.  5*<i*. 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime!  Milton. 

8.  To  improve  or  employ  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 'Redeeming  the  time,  because  the 
days  are  evil. '  Eph.  v.  16. 

Redeemabillty  (re-dem'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Same 
as  Redeemableness. 

Redeemable  (re-dem'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  redeemed ;  admitting  redemption. 
2.  Purchasable  or  payable  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  capable  of  being  thus  brought  into 
the  possession  of  government,  or  the  origi- 
nal promiser;  as,  a  redeemable  annuity. — 
Redeemable  rights,  In  law,  those  convey- 
ances in  property  or  in  security  which  con- 
tain a  clause  whereby  the  granter,  or  any 
other  person  therein  named,  may,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum,  redeem  the  lands  or 
subjects  conveyed. 

Redeemableness  (re-dem'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  redeemable.  Johnson. 

Redeemer  (re-dem'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  re- 
deems or  ransoms. 

And  his  redeemer  challenged  for  his  foe. 
Because  he  had  not  well  maintained  his  right. 
Sfenser. 

Specifically— 2.  The  Saviour  of  the  world, 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

Redeemless  (re-demies),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  redeemed ;  without  redemption  ;  in- 
curable; Irrecoverable.  'Wretched  and  re- 
deemUet  misery.'  Tragedy  of  Hoffman, 
1«31. 

Redeliberate  (re-de-lib'er-at),  ».«.  To  de- 
liberate again.  Cotyrave. 

Redeliberata  (re-de-lib'er  at),  r.f.  To  re- 
consider. Wright. 

Redeliver  (re-de-liv'er),  v.t.  1.  To  deliver 
back;  to  return  to  the  sender. 

Mylord.  Ihave  remembrances  of  yours 

That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeltver.        Snaf. 

2.  To  deliver  again ;  to  liberate  a  second 
time. 

Redellverance  (re  de-liv'ir-ans).  n.  A  se- 
cond deliverance. 

Redelivery   ( re-de-liv'er-i ),  n.    The  act  of 
delivering  back;  also,  a  second  <Uln 
liberation.     '  The  redelioery  of  what  had 
been  taken  from  them.'    Clarendon. 


Fit*,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tflbe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       li.  Sc.  abune;      S' 
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Re.lemand  (re-de-mand'),  v.t.  To  demand 
Uiick;  to  demand  again. 

The  duke  redetnaitds  his  prisoners,  but  receiving 
excuses,  resolved  to  do  himself  justice.  Addison. 

Redeniand  (re-de-mand'),  n.  A  repeated  de- 
mand; a  demanding  back  again. 

Redemandable  ( re-de-mand'a-bl ),  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  redemanded.  Wright. 

Redemise  (re-de-miz'),  v.t.  To  demise  back; 
to  convey  or  transfer  back,  as  an  estate  in 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life,  or  a  term  of 
years. 

Redemise  (re-de-miz'),  n.  Reconveyance; 
the  transfer  of  an  estate  back  to  the  person 
who  has  demised  it;  as,  the  demise  and  re- 
demise  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or 
for  life  or  years,  by  mutual  leases. 

Redemonstrate  (re-de-mon'strat)f  v.t.  To 
demonstrate  again  or  afresh. 

Every  truth  of  morals  must  be  redemonstrated  in 
the  experience  of  the  individual  man  before  he  is  ca- 
pable of  utilizing  it  as  a  constituent  of  character,  or 
a  guide  in  action.  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Redemptible  (re-dem'ti-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  redeemed;  redeemable. 

Redemption  (re-dem'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  redemptio,  redemptionis.  See  REDEEM.] 
The  act  of  redeeming;  the  state  of  being  re- 
deemed ;  repurchase;  ransom ;  release;  de- 
liverance; rescue;  as,  the  redemption  of 
prisoners  of  war,  of  captured  goods,  Ac.  ; 
hence,  specifically,  (a)  in  law,  the  liberation 
of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage;  or,  the  repur- 
chase of  the  right  to  enter  upon  it  on  per- 
formance of  the  terms  or  conditions  on 
which  it  was  conveyed ;  also,  the  right  of 
redeeming  and  re-entering. — Equity  of  re- 
demption. See  under  EQUITY,  (b)  In  com. 
repurchase  by  the  issuer  of  notes,  bills,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  by  paying  their  value 
to  their  holders,  (c)  In  theol.  the  purchase 
of  God's  favour  by  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ;  the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sin- 
ners from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  penal- 
ties of  God's  violated  law  by  the  atonement 
of  Christ.  'In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood.'  Eph.  i.  7.  'Held  thee 
dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption.'  Shak. 

Redemptionary  (re-dem'shon-a-ri),  n.  One 
who  is  or  may  be  redeemed  or  set  at  liberty 
by  paying  a  compensation ;  one  who  is  re- 
leased from  a  bond  or  obligation  by  fulfilling 
the  stipulated  terms  or  conditions.  Hack- 
luyt. 

Redemptioner  (re-dem'shon-er),  n.  A  name 
formerly  given  in  the  United  States  to  one 
who  redeemed  himself  or  purchased  his 
release  from  debt  or  obligation  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  by  his  services,  or  one  whose  ser- 
vices were  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
passage  to  America. 

Redemptionist  (re-dem'shon-ist),  n.  A 
member  of  an  order  of  monks  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  redemption  of  Christian 
captives  from  slavery.  More  frequently 
called  Trinitarians. 

Redemptive  (re-dem'tiv),  a.  Redeeming; 
serving  to  redeem. 

Redemptorist  (re-dem'tor-ist),  n.  One  of  a 
religious  congregation  founded  in  Naples  by 
Liguori  in  1732,  and  revived  in  Austria  in 
1820.  They  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  and  the  spread  of  Catholicism. 
They  style  themselves  members  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Redeemer.  Called 
also  Liyuorists,  Liguorians. 

Redemptory  (re-dem'to-ri),  a.  Paid  for 
ransom.  'Hector's  redemptory  price. '  Chap- 
man. 

Eedempturet  (re-dem'tur),  n.  Redemption. 
'  Sweet  Jesus  the  world's  redempture.' 
Fdbyan. 

Redented  (re-dent'ed),  a.  [O.Fr.  redent,  a 
double  notching,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
See  REDAN.]  Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw;  indented. 

Redeposit  (re-de-poz'it),  v.t.  To  deposit 
again  or  anew. 

Redescend  (re-de-send'),  v.i.  To  descend 
again. 

These  bless'd  notions  of  my  brain 
I  now  breathe  up  to  thee  again : 
O  let  them  redescend  and  still 
My  soul  with  holy  raptures  fill !  Hovell. 

Re-descent  (re-de-senf),  n.  A  descending 
or  falling  again. 

It  would  be  absurd  hypothetically  to  call  in  the 
agency  of  a  special  force— a  force  apart  from  gravita- 
tion— to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  re-descent. 
Sir  fV.  Hamilton. 

Red-eye  (redl),  n.  A  fish  of  the  carp  family 
(Cyprimtserythrophthalmus),  so  named  from 
the  colour  of  the  iris.  See  RUDD. 

Red-fire  (red'fir),  n.  A  pyrotechnical  mix- 
ture, consisting  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  sul- 


phur, antimony,  and  chlorate  of  potash.  It 
burns  with  a  red  flame. 

Red-fish  (red'fish),  n.  1.  A  migratory  fish 
of  the  Salmonidte  (Oneorhynchits  lycaodon) 
which  ascends  the  American  and  Asiatic 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific. — 2.  A  species 
of  fish  (Sebastes  viviparus)  found  from  the 
Polar  regions  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Called  also  Red -perch,  Rose -fish, 
and  Bream. 

Red -game  (red 'gam),  n.  Same  as  Red 
Grouse.  See  GROUSE. 

Red-hand,  Red-handed  (red'hand,  red- 
hand'ed),  a.  With  red  or  bloody  hands; 
hence,  in  the  very  act,  as  if  with  red  or 
bloody  hands :  said  originally  of  a  person 
taken  in  the  act  of  homicide,  but  extended 
figuratively  to  one  caught  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  any  crime:  generally  in  the  phrase 
to  be  taken  red-hand  or  red-handed. 

I  was  pushed  over  by  Pumblechook  exactly  as  if  I 
had  that  moment  picked  a  pocket,  or  fired  a  rick; 
indeed  it  was  the  general  impression  in  court  that  I 
had  been  taken  red-handed,  for  as  Pumblechook 
shoved  me  before  him  through  the  crowd  I  heard 
some  people  say, '  What's  he  done,'  and  others,  '  He's 
a  young  'un  too.'  Dickens. 

Redhead  (red'hed),  n.  1.  A  head  covered 
with  red  hair;  hence,  a  person  having  such 
a  head. — 2.  An  American  duck  (Aythea 
americana)  closely  allied  to  the  canvas- 
back. — 3.  A  plant  (Asclepias  curassavica), 
the  leaves  of  which  are  emetic. 

Redhibition  (red-hi-bi'shon),  n,  [L.  redhi- 
bitiot  redkibitionis,  from  redhibeo,  to  give  or 
receive  back  —  red,  re,  back,  and  habeo,  to 
have.  ]  In  law,  an  action  allowed  to  a 
buyer  by  which  to  annul  the  sale  of  some 
movable  and  oblige  the  seller  to  take  it  back 
again  upon  the  buyer's  finding  it  damaged, 
or  that  there  was  some  deceit,  &c. 

Redhibitory  (red-hib'i-to-ri),  a.  In  law, 
pertaining  to  redhibition. 

Red-hot  (red'hot),  a.  Red  with  heat;  heated 
to  redness;  as,  red-hot  iron;  red-hot  balls. — 
Red-hot  shot,  cannon  balls  heated  to  red- 
ness and  fired  at  shipping,  magazines, 
wooden  buildings,  <fcc.,  to  combine  destruc- 
tion by  fire  with  battering  by  concussion. 

Redient  ( red'i-ent ).  a.  [  L.  rediens,  redeo, 
to  return.]  Returning.  E.  H.  Smith.  [Rare.] 

Redigest  (re-di-jest'),  v.  t.  To  digest  or  reduce 
to  form  a  second  time. 

Rediminish(re-di-min'ish),tU.  To  diminish 
again  or  anew. 

Redingote  (red-ing-got),  n.  [Fr.,  corrupted 
from  E.  riding-coat.]  A  long,  plain,  double- 
breasted  outside  cloak  for  ladies'  wear. 

Redintegrate  (re-din'te-grat),  v.t.  [L.  red- 
Integra,  redintegratum — red,  re,  back,  again, 
and  integro,  to  renew,  from  integer,  whole.] 
To  make  whole  again ;  to  renew;  to  restore 
to  a  perfect  state. 

The  English  nation  seems  obliterated.  What 
could  redintegrate  us  again?  Coleridge. 

Redintegrate  (re-din'te-grat),  a.    Renewed ; 
restored  to  wholeness  or  a  perfect  state. 
Redintegration  (re-din'te-gra"shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  redintegrating;  renovation; 
restoring  to  a  whole  or  sound  state. 

They  .  .  .  absurdly  commemorated  the  redinte- 
gration of  his  natural  body  by  mutilating  and  di- 
viding his  mystical.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  In  chem.  the  restoration  of  any  mixed 
body  or  matter  to  its  former  nature  and 
constitution. — 3.  In  psychol.  the  law  that 
objects  which  have  been  previously  com- 
bined as  parts  of  a  single  mental  state  tend 
to  recall  or  suggest  one  another—  a  terra 
adopted  by  many  psychologists  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

Redisburse  (re-dis-bers'),  v.t.  To  repay  or 
refund. 

Rediscover  (re-dis-kuv'er),  v.t.  To  discover 
again  or  afresh. 

Redispose  (re-dis-poz'),  v.t.  To  dispose  or 
adjust  again. 

Redisseize  (re-dis-sez7),  v.t.  In  law,  to  dis- 
seize anew  or  a  second  time. 

Redisseizin(re-dis-sez'in),n.  InZaio.awritto 
recover  seizin  of  lands  or  tenements  against 
a  redisseizor. 

Redisseizor  (re-dis-sez'or),  n.  A  person  who 
disseizes  lands  or  tenements  a  second  time, 
or  after  a  recovery  of  the  same  from  him  in 
an  action  of  novel  disseizin. 

Redissolve  (re-diz-zolv'),  v.t.    To  dissolve 

Redistribute  (re-dis-trib'ut),  v.t.  To  dis- 
tribute again ;  to  deal  back  again ;  to  appor- 
tion afresh. 

Redistribution  (re-dis'tri-biY'shon),  n.  A 
dealing  back ;  a  second  or  new  distribution. 

We  have  said  that  in  our  opinion  the  redistribution 
of  seats  formed  an  essential  part  of  reform.  Gladstone. 


Redition  (re-di'shon),  n.  [L.  reditio,  rediti- 
onis,  from  redeo,  reditum,  to  return  — re, 
back,  and  eo,  to  go.  ]  The  act  of  going  back ; 
return.  [Rare.] 

Address  suite  to  my  mother ;  that  her  meane 

May  make  the  day  of  your  redilion  scene.  Chapman, 

Redivide  (re-di-vid'),  v.t    To  divide  again. 

Redivivedt  (re-di-vivd'),  a.  [L.  redivivtts, 
revived.  ]  Made  to  live  again ;  revived. 
'  New  devised  or  redivived  errors  of  opinion.' 
Bp.  Hall 

Red-lac  (red'lak),  n.  An  evergreen  shrub,  a 
species  of  sumac  (Rhtts  succedanea). 

Red-lattice  (red'lat-is),  n.  A  lattice- 
window  painted  red,  formerly  the  custo- 
mary badge  of  an  inn  or  ale-house. 

No,  I  am  not  sir  Jeffery  Balurdo ;  I  am  not  as  well 
known  by  my  wit  as  an  ale-house  by  a  red-lattice. 
Marston. 

— Red-lattice  phrases,  pot-house  talk. 

And  yet,  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags, 
your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases, 
and  your  bold  beating1  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of 
your  nonour.  Shak. 

Sometimes  corrupted  into  Red-lcttice,  Red- 
lettuce. 

That  knows  not  of  what  fashion  dice  are  made, 
Nor  ever  yet  lookt  towards  a  red  lettice.    Chapman. 

Red-lead  (red'led),  n.  (P^O*.)  An  oxide 
of  lead  produced  by  heating  the  protoxide 
in  contact  with  air.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
pigment,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Minium. — Red-lead  ore.  Same  as 
Crocoisite. 

Red-letter  (red'let-er),  a.  Having  red 
letters ;  marked  by  red  letters.  —  Red- 
letter  day,  a  fortunate  or  auspicious  day, 
so  called  because  the  holidays  or  saints' 
days  were  marked  in  the  old  calendars  with 
red  letters. 

Red-looked  (red'lukt),  a.  Having  a  red 
face ;  causing  or  indicated  by  a  red  face. 
[Rare.] 

Let  my  tongue  blister; 
And  never  to  my  red-looKd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more.  Shak. 

Redly  (red'li),  adv.     With  redness. 
Redness  (red'nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being 
red ;  red  colour. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip.        Shak. 

Red-nose  (red'noz),  a.     Having  a  red  nose ; 

having  a  nose  reddened  by  drinking.     'The 

red-nose  innkeeper  of  Daventry.'    Shak. 
Redolence,  Redolency  (red'6-lens,  red'6- 

len-si),  n.     The  quality  of  being  redolent ; 

sweetness  of  scent ;  fragrance ;  perfume. 

We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we  burn 
upon  his  altars.  Boyle. 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redolency. 
Mortimer. 

Redolent  (red'6-lent),  a.  [L.  redolens,  redo- 
lentis,  ppr.  of  redoleo,  to  emit  a  scent— red, 
re,  and  oleo,  to  smell.]  Having  or  diffusing  a 
sweet  scent;  giving  out  an  odour;  odorous; 
smelling;  fragrant:  often  with  of.  'Honey 
redolent  of  spring.'  Dry  den.  'Gales  .  .  . 
redolent  of  joy  and  youth.'  Gray. 

Thy  love  excels  the  joys  of  wine; 

Thy  odours,  O  how  redolent.  Sandys. 

Redolently  (red'6-lent-Ii),  adv.  In  a  redo- 
lent manner ;  fragrantly. 

Redondilla  (red-on-del'ya),  n.  [Sp.]  The 
name  given  to  a  species  of  versification  for- 
merly used  in  the  south  of  Europe,  consisting 
of  a  union  of  verses  of  four,  six,  and  eight 
syllables,  of  which  generally  the  first  rhymed 
with  the  fourth  and  the  second  with  the 
third.  At  a  later  period  verses  of  six  and 
eight  syllables  in  general,  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  poetry,  were  called  redondillas, 
whether  they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  asson- 
ances only.  These  became  common  in  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  Spain. 

Redouble  (re-du'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  re- 
doubled; ppr.  redoubling,  l.f  To  repeat  in 
return.  '  To  her  redoubled  that  her  under- 
song.' Spenser. — 2.  To  double  again  or  re- 
peatedly; to  multiply;  to  repeat  often. 

So  they 
Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.      Shak. 

3.  To  increase  by  repeated  or  continued  ad- 
ditions. '  And  Etna  rages  with  redoubled 
heat.'  Addison. 

Redouble  (re-du'bl),  v.i.  To  become  twice 
as  much;  to  be  repeated;  to  become  greatly 
or  repeatedly  increased. 

The  argument  redoubles  upon  us.         Spectator. 

Redoubt  (re-douf),  n-    See  REDOUT. 

Redoubt  (re-douf),  v.t.  [See  below.]  To 
fear ;  to  dread  ;  to  revere  ;  to  stand  in  awe 
of.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Rare,  except  in  pp.  See 
REDOUBTED.] 

The  kyng  redoubted  greatly  the  fortunes  of  the 
world.  Berners. 
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HUU*  ( re-dotlt'a  bl ),  1      i- 

U  from  redoubter.  to  fear  or  dread 
-  L  n  again,  and  dubito,  to  doubt  See 
Doi'BT  )  Formidable;  that  Is  to  be  dreaded: 
Urribte  to  foes;  aa.a  rMbntMoMt  hero ;  beoce, 
,„,.  •  .•••.:  .-  :  •:  ll  ...  «  n,,!.  -.,... 

I1.  •         • 

TW  «erprhtof  Mr.  UMot,  tke  mfartartj  rtval 
of  air.  Toiuon.  overtook  ne.  "»» 


able;  formidable;  honoured  or  respected  on 
account  of  prowess;  valiant  'Some  such 
redoubted  knight'  Speiaer.  'Lord  regent 
and  redoKWerfBargundy  '  Shot. 
•Knunlt  '  ' — ^  "•*  IFr.  redoputjr,  L 
•tdunde.  to  overflow-red,  re,  and  tim/o.  to 
aurge,  swell,  from  unda,  a  wave  (whence 
also  redundant,  undulate,  abound)]  L  To 
to  sent,  rolled,  or  driven  back;  to  roll  or 
flow  back,  u  a  wave  by  reaction. 

The  evil,  soon 

Driven  back.  nrfnxuM  as  a  aood  on  those 
Krom  whom  it  sprung.  MMm. 

t  To  conduce;  to  contribute ;  to  result;  to 
turn  out;  to  hare  effect 

I  win.  my  lord;  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal 
As  al  takes  shall  raUm*tt  unto  your  good.  Slut*. 
Then  will  no  small  use  rejnenj  from  them  to  that 
aianufacttm.  •- 

8  I  To  he  redundant;  to  be  In  excess;  to  re- 
main over  and  above.    Speiuer;  Milton. 
Redound  (re-dound').  n.     1.  The  coming 
back,  as  of  consequence  or  effect ;  result ; 
reflection;  return. 

Not  without  rfdaunet 
Of  use  and  glory  to  yourselves  ye  come. 
The  first-fruits  of  the  stranger.  Tejmj/stm. 

2.  Reverberation:  echo.    [Rare.] 

Redout,  Redoubt  (rc-donf),  n.  [Fr  redoute, 
reduit.  from  L  L  reductutt,  a  retreat,  a  re- 
tired spot,  from  L  reductut,  retired,  with- 
drawn, from  rtduco.  to  lead  back— re,  hack, 
and  duco,  to  lead.  The  6  has  crept  into  the 
word  through  the  influence  of  redoubtable, 
doubt.]  In  fort,  a  general  name  for  nearly 
every  class  of  works  wholly  inclosed  and  un- 
defended by  re-entering  or  flanking  angles. 
The  word  Is,  however,  most  generally  used 
tor  a  small  Inclosed  work  of  various  form- 
polygonal,  square,  triangular,  or  even  cir- 
cular, and  used  mainly  as  a  temporary  fleld 
work.  The  name  Is  also  given  to  a  central 
or  retired  work  constructed  within  another, 
to  serve  a*  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  de- 
fenders: in  this  sense  generally  called  a 
reduit. 

Redowa  (red'6-a),  ri  A  Bohemian  dance, 
originally  in  J  and  J  time  alternately.  The 
time  was  afterwards  altered,  and  the  dance 
was  made  a  sort  of  polka. 

Red-perch  (red'perch).  n.    See  RED-FISH. 

Red-pole,  Red-poll  (red'nol),  n  (Krom 
the  red  colour  on  the  head.  1  A  name  given 
to  several  species  of  linnets.  The  greater 
red-pole  Is  the  Linota  cannabina:  the  mealy 
red-pole  Is  the  L  borealitnr  canexeni;  and 
the  little  red-pole  Is  the  L.  Unaria  The 

•••I e  ls  given  to  the  Sylricota  peteehia 

of  America;  also  called  the  red-headed 
warbler  and  uelluu  red-pole. 

Redraft  (re-draff),  ..«.  To  draw  or  draft 
anew. 

Redraft  (re-draff),  n.  I.  A  second  draft  or 
oopy.-l  A  new  bill  of  exchange  which  the 
holder  of  a  protested  bill  draws  on  the 
drawer  or  Indorse™,  by  which  he  reimburses 
to  himself  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill 
with  costa  and  charge*. 

Redrew  ( re-dra").  ..«.  To  draw  again,  as  a 
second  draft  or  copy. 

Redrew  ( re-dra'  X  •  i  In  com.  to  draw  a 
new  bill  of  exchange  to  meet  another  bill 
at  the  same  amount,  or.  as  the  holder  of  a 
protested  hill,  on  the  drawer  or  indorsers 

Redrew  (rf, Ires'),  „  i.  [Fr.  redreuer  See 
I  U  To  put  In  order  again;  to  mcn.l. 
to  repair. 

*  can  netress, 

aroMiMnaiMd 

what  u  rejrejs  till  noon,    iftlttm. 

tTo  remedy  or  pat  right,  as  a  wrong;  to 
repair,  a*  an  injury;  as,  to  rrdreu  Injuries; 
•or**™*!  grievances  •  To  ride  abroad  rr~ 


Mora*  (re-dres').  n.    l.t  A  putting  into 
proper  order;  reformation;  amendment. 

For  us  the  more  necessary  Is  a  speedy  retire,,  of 
-   • HoerJter. 


i.  To 

"»iuw   IWHCI    upon ;    to  compensate  •    It* 
make  amends  to. 
Tb  thkM.  O  Uacl  Ik.  afllcud 


t  Deliverance  from  wrong,  injury.or  oppres- 
sion ;  removal  of  grievances  or  oppressive 
burdens;  undoing  of  wrong;  reparation;  In- 
demnification. 'Redrenol injustice.'  Shalt. 
•Kedreual  all  these  griefs.'  Shale.  'Ring 
In  redrew  to  all  mankind.'  Tfnnyim. 

There  is  occasion  for  rtdrtss  when  the  cry  Is  uni- 
versal. AtBWMf. 

S.t  Help;  succour,  safety. 

i  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  cuds  all  counsel,  true  redrttt, 
Death,  death.  £*<•* 

t  One  who  gives  relief;  a  rcdresscr. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 

Of  those  whom  fate  pursues  and  wants  oppress. 

Redressal  (re-dres'al ),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
dressing. 

Redresser  (rS-dres-er),  n.  One  who  gives 
rcilress.  '  The  redreaerat  injuries.'  Shelton. 

Redresslble  (re-dres'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  redressed. 

Redresslve  (re-dres'lv),  a.  Affording  re- 
dress; giving  relief.  Thuinton. 

Redressless  (re-dres'les),  o.  Without  re- 
dress or  amendment;  without  relief. 

Redressment  (re-dres'ment),  n.  Redress; 
act  of  redressing. 

Redriven  (re-driv'n),  p.  and  a.  Driven  hack 
or  again.  Sauthey. 

Red-root  (red'rot),  n.  A  name  given  to 
several  planU;  as,  (a)  \ew  Jersey  tea(Ceau- 
othus  ainericanus) ;  (6)  stone-weed  (Littw- 
tpermum  tinctorium);  (c)  Lachnanthet  tinc- 
toria;  (d)  Santjttinaria  canadensis.  See 
BLOOD- ROOT. 

Redsear  (red'ser),  r.i.  To  break  or  crack 
when  too  hot,  as  iron  under  the  hammer : 
a  term  used  by  workmen. 

Redshank  (red'shangkt,  n.  1.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Totanus,  the  T.  calidrti,  so  called 
from  its  red  legs.  It  U  about  11  inches  long, 


Spotted  Redshank  (TotaHHi/niCHs) 

resides  in  Britain  all  the  year,  but  is  known 
also  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage  in  the 
most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
occurring  in  winter  as  far  south  as  India. 
The  spotted  redshank  (T.fugcn«)  visits  Bri- 
tain in  spring  and  autumn  on  its  migrations 
north  and  south. —  2.  A  term  applied  to  a 
Highlander  with  buskins  of  red-deer  skin, 
with  the  hair  outwards;  applied  also  to  a 
Highlander  in  derision  of  his  bare  legs.  'A 
generation  of  Highland  thieves  and  red 
thanks.'  Milton. 

Redshort  (red 'short),  o.  Brittle,  or  break- 
ing short  V,  hen  red-hot,  as  a  metal :  a  term 
used  by  workmen. 

Red-silver  (red-sil'ver),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  sulphide  of  silver  and  antimony,  and 
also  to  the  sulphide  of  silver  and  arsenic; 
the  former  is  of  a  dark  red,  and  the  latter 
of  a  liaht  red  colour. 

Red-skin  (red'skin),  n.  See  Red  Indian, 
under  RKII. 

Red-sorrel  (red'sor-el),  n.  A  name  given  in 
the  West  Indies  to  the  lUbueui  Sabdarifa, 
the  caliees  and  capsules  of  which  are  used  in 
making  tarts,  cooling  drinks,  and  the  like. 

Redstart,  Redtall  (red-start,  red'tal),  n. 
|Ae-d,  and  ttart,  A.  Sax.  tteort,  a  tail.)  A 
bird  (Riitirilla  phtmicura)  Monging  to  the 
family  Sylviadic,  nearly  allied  to  the  red- 
breast, but  having  a  more  slender  form  anil 
a  more  slender  bill  It  is  widely  diffused 
over  Kurope,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa 
It  Is  found  In  almost  all  parts  of  Britain  as 
a  summer  bird  of  passage.  It  has  a  soft  and 
•west  song,  which  is  continued  during  the 
breeding  season  far  Into  the  night.  The 
black  redstart  (Phanicura  tithyi)  Is  diatin 


guished  from  the  common  redstart  by  being 
sooty  black  on  the  breast  and  belly  where 
the  other  Is  reddish  In  own,  and  la  only  an 


Redstart  (Ruttcilla  fkaiiicura). 

occasional  visitor  to  this  country.  The- 
American  redstart  is  a  small  bird  of  the 
family  Musclcapida  or  fly -catchers,  common, 
in  most  parts  of  North  America. 
Redstreak  (red's trek),  n.  1.  A  sort  of  apple, 
so  called  from  its  red-streaked  skin. 

The  reditrca*,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtained 
the  preference.  MorCtnttr. 

2.  Cyder  pressed  from  the  redstreak  apples. 

Red-tape  (red'tap),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acterized by  official  routine  or  formality. 

Red-tapery,  Red-taplsm  (red-tap'ri,  red- 
tap'izm),  w.  The  system  of  red  tape,  or 
excessive  official  routine ;  strict  adherence 
to  official  formalities.  See  lie.d  tape.,  under 
RED. 

Red-tapist  (red-tap'ist),  n.  1.  One  employed 
in  a  public  office  who  ties  his  papers  with 
red  tape ;  hence,  a  mere  government  clerk. 
Quart,  Rev. — 2.  A  term  applied  to  one  who 
adheres  strictly  to  the  forms  and  routine  of 
office.  '  Pompous  red-tapigti.'  Lord  Lyttm. 

Red -throat  (red'throt),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
West  Indies,  of  the  genus  Htemalon  It  la 
so  called  from  the  portion  of  the  under 
jaw  which  is  covered  by  the  upper  when 
the  mouth  is  closed  being  of  a  bright-red 
colour.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Sciicnida1. 

Red -top  (red'topX  n.  A  well  known  spe- 
cies of  Dent -grass,  the  Ayroftit  mlgarit. 
highly  valued  in  the  United  States  for  pas- 
turage  and  hay  for  cattle.  Called  also  &ig- 
gligh  Grass  and  Herd'H-yra&a. 

Redub  t  (re-dub'),  t>.  1.  [Fr.  radouber.  to  re- 
nt. ]  To  repair  or  make  reparation  for;  to 
repay;  to  requite.  'That  you  redub  that 
negligence.'  Wyatt.  '<>  Gods  redub  them 
vengeance  just.  I'haer. 

Redubber  t  ( re-dub'er ),  n.  A  person  who 
bought  stolen  cloth  and  turned  it  into  some 
other  colour  or  fashion  that  it  might  not  be 
known  again.  Cowell. 

Reduce  (re-das'),  ».t  pret.  *  pp  redveed; 
ppr.  reducing.  [L.  reduce — re,  back,  and 
duco,  to  lead.  See  Df  K  E. )  1. 1  Lit.  to  bring 
hack.  'And  to  his  brother's  house  reduced 
his  wife.'  Chapman. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord. 

That  would  rrduct  these  bloody  days  again.    Skat. 

2.  t  To  atone  for;  to  repair;  to  redress.  '  Till 
they  reduce  the  wrongs  done  to  my  father.' 
Marlowe.— 3  To  bring  to  a  former  state. 

It  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  redact  me  to  my  dust.     Xfilttn. 

4.  To  bring  to  any  state  or  condition,  good 
or  had ;  as,  to  reduce  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs  to  order;  to  reduce  a  man  to  poverty; 
to  reduce  a  substance  to  powder ;  to  reduce 
a  person  to  despair. 

The  drift  of  the  Roman  armies  and  forces  was  not 
to  bring  free  states  into  servitude,  but  contrariwise, 
to  reduce  those  that  were  in  bondage  to  liberty. 

IMlmi 

All  ranks  of  society  were  reduced  to  devire  any 
form  of  government  which  should  maintain  for  them 
security  and  repose.  Brougham. 

5  To  diminish  in  length,  breadth,  thickness, 
size,  quantity,  or  value;  as,  to  red*, 
penaes;  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  anything; 
to  reduce  the  intensity  of  heat;  to  reduce 
the  brightness  of  colour  or  light ;  to  reduce 
a  sum  or  amount;  to  reduce  the  price  of 
poods;  to  reduce  the  strength  of  spirit. — 
6.  To  bring  to  an  inferior  con<liti"ti :  i" 
lower;  toilegrade;  to  Impair  In  dicnity  or 
excellence;  to  impoverish.  '  The  eldest  son 
of  an  ancient  but  reduced  family.'  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Nothing  so  excellent  but  a  man  may  fatten  on 
something  belonging  to  it.  to  redua  it.  Tillota'*- 

1.  To  subdue ;  to  bring  Into  subjection ;  to 


rate,  tor,  fat,  fall;       m*.  met,  her;       pine,  pta;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;       V.  Si-  fry. 
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render  submissive  or  subservient;  as,  the 
Romans  reduced  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain 
by  their  arms. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce. 
Milton. 

8  To  bring  into  a  class,  order,  semis,  or  spe- 
cies ;  to  bring  under  rules  or  within  certain 
limits  of  description ;  as,  to  reduce  animals 
or  vegetables  to  a  class  or  classes;  to  reduce 
men  to  tribes. 

The  variations  of  languages  are  reduced  to  rules. 
Johnson. 

9.  To  bring  from  a  form  less  fit  to  one  more 
lit  for  operation ;  specifically,  (a)  in  arith. 
to  change  numbers  from  one  denomination 
into  another  without  altering  their  value, 
or  from  one  denomination  into  others  of  the 
same  value;  as,  to  reduce  a  shilling  to  forty- 
eight  farthings,  or  forty-eight  farthings  to 
a  shilling.  (6)  In  cdg.  to  bring  to  the  simplest 
form  with  the  unknown  quantity  of  an 
equation  by  itself  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
known  quantities  on  the  other  side,  (c)  In 
logic,  to  bring  a  syllogism  in  an  imperfect 
mood  into  some  one  of  the  four  perfect 
moods  in  the  first  figure.— 10.  In  metal,  to 
separate,  as  a  pure  metal  from  a  metallic 
ore.  — 11.  In  surg,  to  restore  to  its  proper 
place  or  state,  as  a  dislocated  or  fractured 
bone.  — 12.  In  Scots  (aw,  to  set  aside  by  an 
action  at  law ;  to  rescind  or  annul  by  legal 
means;  as,  to  reduce  a  deed,  writing,  &c. — 
To  reduce  a  figure,  design,  or  draught,  to 
make  a  copy  of  it  smaller  than  the  original, 
but  preserving  the  form  and  proportion.— 
To  reduce  to  the  ranks  (milit.\  to  degrade 
for  misconduct  to  the  position  of  a  private 
soldier. — SYN.  To  diminish,  lessen,  decrease, 
abate,  shorten,  curtail,  impair,  lower,  sub- 
ject, subdue,  subjugate,  conquer. 

Reducemeut  (re-dus'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
reducing;  reduction.  Milton.  [Rare.] 

Reducent  (re-dus'ent),  a.  [L.  reducens,  re- 
ducentis,  ppr.  of  reduce,  to  reduce.  See 
REDUCE.  ]  Tending  to  reduce. 

Reducent  (re-dus'ent),  n.  That  which  re- 
duces. 

Reducer  (re-dus'er),  n.    One  that  reduces. 

Reducible  (re-dus'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
reduced;  convertible. 

All  the  parts  of  painting  are  reducible  into  these 
mentioned  by  the  author.  Dryden. 

Reducibleness  (re-dus'i-bl-nes),ra.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  reducible.  Boyle. 

Redueibly  (re-dus'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  reducible 
manner. 

Reductt  (re-dukf),  v.  t.  [L.  reduco,  reduction. 
See  REDUCE.]  To  reduce;  to  bring  toge- 
ther. Hall. 

Redact  (re-dukf),  n.  In  building,  a  little 
place  taken  out  of  a  larger  to  make  it  more 
regular  and  uniform,  or  for  some  other  con- 
venience; a  quirk.  Giailt. 

Reductibility  ( re-duk-ti-bil'i-ti ),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  reducible;  reducibleness. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum  (re-duk'shi-6  ad 
ab-ser'dum).  [L.]  A  reduction  to  an  ab- 
surdity, a  species  of  argument  which  proves 
not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the  absurdity 
of  everything  which  contradicts  it.  It  is 
much  used  in  geometry.  In  this  way  the 
proposition  is  not  proved  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  principles  before  laid  down,  but  it 
is  shown  that  the  contrary  is  absurd  or  im- 
possible; and  thus  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition is  demonstrated  indirectly.  This 
method  of  demonstration  is  frequently 
termed  indirect,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ordinary  or  direct  method. 

Reduction  (re-duk'shon),  71.  [Fr.  reduction; 
L.  reductio,  reductionis.  See  REDUCE.]  The 
act  of  reducing,  or  state  of  being  reduced : 
(a)  conversion  into  another  state  or  form ; 
as,  the  reduction  of  a  body  to  powder;  the 
reduction  of  things  to  order.  (b)  Diminu- 
tion ;  as,  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of 
government ;  the  reduction  of  the  national 
ebt.  (c) Conquest;  subjugation;  as, there- 
auction  of  a  province  under  the  power  of  a 
foreign  nation,  (d)  In  arith.  (1)  the  bringing 
of  numbers  of  one  denomination  into  an- 
other; as,  the  reduction  of  pounds,  ounces, 
pennyweights,  and  grains  to  grains,  or  the 
reduction  of  grains  to  pounds;  the  reduction 
of  days  and  hours  to  minutes,  or  of  minutes 
to  hours  and  days.  The  change  of  numbers 
of  a  higher  denomination  into  a  lower,  as  of 
pounds  into  pence  or  farthings,  is  called  re- 
duction descending;  the  change  of  numbers 
of  a  lower  denomination  into  a  higher,  as  of 
farthings  and  pence  into  pounds,  is  called 
reduction  ascending.  Hence  the  arithmetical 
rule  for  bringing  sums  of  different  denomina- 
tions into  one  denomination  is  called  reduc- 


tion. (2)  The  act  or  process  of  changing  the 
form  of  a  quantity  or  expression  without 
changing  its  value;  as,  the  reduction  of  frac- 
tions to  lower  or  the  lowest  terms,  to  a  com- 
mon denominator,  or  the  like,  (e)  In  alg. 
the  process  of  clearing  equations  of  all  su- 
perfluous quantities,  bringing  them  to  their 
lowest  terms,  and  separating  the  known 
from  the  unknown,  till  the  unknown  quan- 
tity alone  is  found  on  one  side,  and  the 
known  ones  on  the  other.  (/)  In  geom.  the 
process  of  constructing  a  figure  similar  to  a 
given  figure,  either  greater  or  less,  or  of 
constructing  a  figure  equivalent  to  a  given 
figure  in  area,  but  having  a  different  num- 
ber of  sides ;  as,  the  reduction  of  a  polygon 
to  an  equivalent  triangle.  (<?)  In  logic,  the 
process  of  bringing  a  syllogism  in  one  of  the 
so-called  imperfect  moods  to  a  mood  in  the 
first  figure,  (h)  The  act  or  process  of  mak- 
ing a  copy  of  a  figure,  map,  design,  draught, 
&c. ,  on  a  smaller  scale,  preserving  the  pro- 
per proportions;  also,  the  thing  so  reduced. 

(1)  In  surg.  the  operation  of  restoring  a  dis- 
located or  fractured  bone  to  its   former 
place.    (J)  In  metal,  the  operation  of  ob- 
taining pure  metals   from  metallic    ores. 
(k)  In  astron.  (1)  the  correction  of  observa- 
tions for  known  errors  of  instruments,  «fec. 

(2)  The  collection  of  observations  to  obtain 
a  general  result.    (()  In  Scots  law,  an  action 
for  setting  aside  a  deed,  writing,  &c. — Re- 
duction and  reduction-improbation,  the  ac- 
tion of  simple  reduction  and  the  action  of 
reduction-improbation  are  the  two  varieties 
of  the  rescissory  actions  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
land.   The  object  of  this  class  of  actions  is 
to  reduce  and  set  aside  deeds,  services,  de- 
crees, and  rights,  whether  heritable  or  mov- 
able, against  which  the  pursuer  of  the  ac- 
tion can  allege  and  instruct  sufficient  legal 
grounds  of  reduction.    See  IMPROBATION. — 
Reduction  reductive,  an  action  in  which  a 
decree  of  reduction,  which  has  been  errone- 
ously or  improperly  obtained,  is  sought  to 
be  reduced. — SYN.  Diminution,  lessening, 
decrease,  abatement,  curtailment,  subjuga- 
tion, conquest,  subjection. 

Reductive  (re-duk'tiv),  a.  [Fr.  reductif.] 
Having  the  power  of  reducing ;  tending  to 
reduce. 

Inquire  into  the  repentance  of  thy  former  life  par- 
ticularly; whether  it  were  productive  of  fixed  resolu- 
tions of  holy  living,  and  reductive  of  these  to  act. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Reductive  (re-duk'tiv),  n.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  reducing. 

So  that  it  should  seem  there  needed  no  other  re- 
ductive of  the  numbers  of  men  to  an  equability,  than 
the  wars  that  have  happened  in  the  world. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Reductively  (re-duk'tiv-li),  adv.  By  reduc- 
tion; by  consequence.  Hammond. 

Reduit  (red-we),  n.    [Fr.]    A  redoubt. 

Redundance,  Redundancy  (re-dun'dans, 
re-dun'dan-si),  n.  [L.  redundantia,  from 
redundo.  See  REDOUND.  ]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  redundant;  superfluity;  superabun- 
dance. 

This  has  swollen  our  code  to  an  enormous  redun- 
dance till,  in  the  labyrinth  of  written  law,  we  almost 
feel  again  the  uncertainty  of  arbitrary  power. 

tfallam. 

2.  That  which  is  redundant  or  in  excess ; 
anything  superfluous. 

Labour  ferments  the  humours,  casts  them  into 
their  proper  channels,  and  throws  off  redundancies. 
Addison. 

3.  In  law,  impertinent  or  foreign  matter  in- 
serted in  a  pleading. 

Redundant  ( re-dun'dant ),  a.  [L.  redun- 
dans,  redundantis,  ppr.  of  redundo.  See 
REDOUND.]  1.  Superfluous;  exceeding  what 
is  natural  or  necessary;  superabundant;  ex- 
uberant ;  as,  a  redundant  quantity  of  bile 
or  food. 

Notwithstanding  the  redundant  oil  in  fishes,  they 
do  not  increase  fat  so  much  as  flesh.  Arbtttknot. 

2.  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are  ne- 
cessary or  useful. 

Where  an  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  para- 
graphs to  be  retrenched.  Watts. 

— Redundant  hyperbola,  in  math,  a  line  of 
the  third  order,  having  three  pairs  of  asymp- 
totic branches.  — SYN.  Superfluous,  super- 
abundant, excessive,  exuberant,  overflow- 
ing, plentiful,  copious. 

Redundantly  ( re-dun'dant-li ),  adv.  In  a 
redundant  manner ;  with  superfluity  or  ex- 
cess; superfluously;  superabundantly. 

Reduplicate  (re-du'pli-kat),  v.t.  [L.  redu- 
plico,  reduplicatum  —  re  and  duplico.  See 
DUPLICATE.]  1.  To  double  again;  to  multi- 
ply; to  repeat.  '  That  reduplicated  advice 
of  our  Saviour.'  Bp.  Pearson. — 2.  In  philol. 
to  repeat,  as  the  initial  syllable  or  the  root 


of  a  word,  as  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
past  time.  See  REDUPLICATION. 

Reduplicate  (re-du'pli-kat),  v.i.  In  philol. 
to  be  doubled  or  repeated ;  to  undergo  re- 
duplication. 

Reduplicate  (re-du'pli-kat),a.  l.Redoubled; 
repeated;  reduplicative.— 2.  In  but  applied 
to  a  form  of  aestivation  in  the  edges  of  the 
sepals  or  petals  which  are  turned  outwards. 

Reduplication  (re-du'pli-ka"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  doubling. — 2.  In  rhet.  a  figure 
in  which  a  verse  ends  with  the  same  word 
with  which  the  following  begins.  —  3.  In 
philol.  (a)  the  repetition  of  the  root  of  a 
word,  or  of  the  initial  syllable  (more  or  less 
modified),  as  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
past  time,  as  in  Greek  pheugo,  to  flee,  per- 
fect pepheuga;  so  did  is  a  reduplicated  past. 

All  strong  verbs  in  the  Aryan  languages  originally 
formed  their  perfect  tense  by  reduplication,  that  is 
by  the  repetition  of  the  root.  ...  In  the  Latin, 
Gothic,  and  Old  English  forms,  the  vowel  change 
shows  that  the  initial  letter  of  the  root  has  gone,  and 
the  first  consonant  is  the  initial  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable.  ...  In  languages  belonging  to  the  Teutonic 
group,  we  have  even  clearer  examples  of  reduplica- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  loss  of  it.  Dr.  Morris. 

(b)  The  new  syllable  formed  by  reduplica- 
tion. 

Reduplicative  (re-du'pli-kat-iv),  a.  Double; 
reduplicate.  Watts. 

Red-ware  (red'war),  n.  A  sea-weed,  Lami- 
nar ifi  digitata. 

Red-wat  (red'wat),  a.  Wetted  by  some- 
thing red,  as  blood.  [Scotch.] 

The  hand  of  her  kindred  has  been  rcd-wat  in  the 
heart's  blude  o'  my  name ;  but  my  heart  says.  Let 
byganes  be  byganes.  BlackwoooTs  Mag. 

Red-water  (red'wa-ter),  n.  A  disease  of 
cattle,  and  occasionally  of  sheep,  in  which 
the  appetite  and  rumination  become  irregu- 
lar, the  bowels  speedily  become  constipated, 
and  the  urine  reddened  with  broken-down 
red  globules  of  blood.  It  is  caused  by  eat- 
ing coarse,  indigestible,  innutritive  food, 
by  continued  exposure  to  inclement  weather, 
and  other  causes  which  lead  to  a  deterior- 
ated state  of  the  blood.  Called  also  Bloody 
Urine,  Ilo?maturia,  and  Moor-itl. 

Redwing  (red'wing),  n.  A  species  of  thrush 
(Turdus  iliacus),  well-known  in  Britain  as  a 
winter  bird  of  passage.  It  spends  the  sum- 
mer in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  its  winter  range  extending  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  about  equal  to  the  song 
thrush  in  size,  congregates  in  large  flocks, 
and  has  an  exquisite  song. 

Red-wood  (red'wud),  n.  The  name  of  vari- 
ous sorts  of  wood  of  a  red  colour,  as  (a)  an 
Indian  dye-wood,  the  produce  of  Pterocar- 
pus  santalinus;  (6)  the  wood  of  Cornu- 
mascula,  the  red-wood  of  the  Turks;  (c)  that 
of  Gordonia  Htematoxylon,  the  red-wood  of 
Jamaica;  (d)  that  of  Pterocarpus  dalberyi- 
oides,  or  Andaman  wood;  (e)  that  of  Ceano- 
thus  cohtbriims,  the  red-wood  of  the  Baha- 
mas ;  (/)  that  of  Seguoia  seinpervirens,  a 
coniferous  tree  of  California,  the  red-wood 
of  the  timber-trade.  This  last  tree  attains 
gigantic  dimensions,  being  frequently  more 
than  300  feet  high.  It  has  long  been  an 
inmate  of  our  gardens.  The  name  of  red- 
wood tree  is  further  given  to  the  Soymida 

febrifuga.    See  SOYMIDA. 

Red-wud  (red'wud),  a.  Stark  mad.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Ree  (re),  n.  [Sp.  rey,  a  king,  from  L.  rex.] 
A  small  Portuguese  coin  or  money  of  ac- 
count, about  one-fifth  of  an  English  farth- 
ing. Spelled  also  Rei. 

Ree  t  ( re ),  v.  t.  [  This  belongs  to  the  root  of 
riddle  (which  see).]  To  riddle;  to  sift;  to 
separate  or  throw  off. 

Ree  (re),  a-  [Scotch.]  [A.  Sax.  rethe,  fierce.  ] 
1.  Wild;  outrageous;  crazy.— 2.  Half-drank; 
tipsy. 

Reebok  (reTjok),  n.  [D.,  lit.  roe-buck.]  A 
species  of  South  African  antelope,  the  Pelea 
capreola  or  Antilojie  capreolus.  The  horns 
are  smooth,  long,  straight,  and  slender,  and 
so  sharp  at  the  point  that  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  use  them  for  needles  and  bodkins. 
The  reebok  is  nearly  5  feet  in  length,  2J  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  of  a  slighter  and  more 
graceful  form  than  the  generality  of  other 
antelopes,  and  extremely  swift. 

Re-echo  (re-e'ko),  v.t.  To  echo  back;  to  re- 
verberate again;  as,  the  hills  re-echo  the 
roar  of  cannon. 

Re-echo  (re-e'ko),  v.i.  To  echo  back;  to  re- 
turn back  or  be  reverberated,  as  an  echo. 
'  And  a  loud  groan  re-echoes  from  the  main. ' 
Pope. 

Re-echo  (re-e'ko),  n.  The  echo  of  an  echo; 
a  second  or  repeated  echo. 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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Th«  kitchta  malkii,  pitu 
H*.  rictol  V>ck«m  round  h«  «Mr  "A 


.rff.  ~«  also  ! 
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climate*.  and  one  ul  the  most  universally 
It  U  u*ed  for  various  economical 


.  u  for  thatching,  for  protecting 
embankment.,  for  roofing  for  cottage*,  Ac. 
M.reod  or  niat^rai*  (Ammophila  (or 
Piamma)  artnario)  U  an  important  agent 
nding  together  looie  tandjr  sea-shores 
ud  I  ,  nSnutetured  into  dour-mat*  and 
n.>.>r.|1nuhe*  The  bur-reed  i>  of  the  genus 
.Snareanlum  ;  the  Indian  flowering  reed  of 
tie  Jenu*  Canna.—  1  An  Instrument  made 
from  a  reed,  with  hole*  to  be  (topped  by 
the  Anger*;  a  nutic  or  pastoral  pipe.  '  - 
cadian Pipe,  the  pa*toral  reed  of  He 

,  i  1     l-_  ^I...L...........     In    (V,i« 


Hilton.  '  I Vied  t>y  Shakspere.  in  this 
ctivally. 


Ar- 

rmes 


between    the 


adjectivally.      'And    ipeak    

change  of  man  and  boy  with  a  reed  voice 
S»o*  I  —  3.  Part  of  a  musical  instrument: 
(a)  a  little  tube  through  which  a  hautboy, 
bassoon,  or  clarinet  Is  blown.  (6)  One  of  the 
thin  plate*  of  metal  whose  vibrations  pro- 
duce the  note*  of  an  accordion,  harmonium, 
or  seraphim-,  In  which  ca*e  It  U  called  a  free 
reed;  attached,  also,  to  certain  set*  or  re- 
gUten  of  pipe*  in  an  organ,  when  it  is  called 
a  bealinj  or  itr iking  reed. — *.  An  arrow,  as 
made  of  a  reed 

With  cruel  skill  the  backward  rrtd 

He  i«nt ;  and  as  he  fled,  he  slew.         Prior. 

6  Straw  prepared  for  thatching:  thatch. 
[Provincial  English  1-8.  A  weavers  instru- 
ment for  separating  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
and  for  beating  the  weft  up  to  the  web.  It 
is  made  of  parallel  slips  of  metal  or  reeds, 
called  dents,  which  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  The  dents  are  flxed  at  their  ends 
Into  two  parallel  pieces  of  wood  set  a  few 
inches  apart  —7.  In  anal  the  abomasum  or 
fourth  stomach  of  ruminant*  'The  abo- 
rnaaurn  or  fourth  stomach,  commonly  called 
the  reed.'  Dr.  Carpenter  —%.  Inmining,  the 
tube  conveying  the  train  to  the  charge  in 
the  blast -hole  E  H.  Knight.  -9.  pi.  In 
are*,  same  as  Heeding. 

Reed-bird  ( ri-d'U'-nl).     Same  a*  Rice  bird. 

Reed-bUCk  tru.l'l mkl.  n     Same  as  Kiel-Mr. 

Reed-bunting  (red'bunt-ingX  »  One  of  the 
Hritish  buntings,  Kmlifriia  iclurnirliii.  a 
imall  perching  or  insessorial  bird  tliat  fre- 
quent* rerds.  fens.  Ac  It  feedson  seeds  and 
small  mollusc*  Called  alfto  Reed-tparrutr, 
Ktaek-headed  Bunting.  Ac. 

Reedet  (redX  n.    Same  a*  Rede.     Svenier 

He«dod  ( red'ed ).  a.    1.  Covered  with  reeds; 

"iflMfflwMitiiaT  In  reeds.  '  Where  houses  be 
ntdtd.'  Ttuter.—i  Kormed  with  channels 
and  ridges  like  reed*. 

Reeden  ( red'n ),  a.  Consisting  of  a  reed  or 
reeds;  made  of  reeds. 

Honey  In  the  sickly  hire  Infuse 
Tnroufrta  rtnttx  pipct.  Drydtn. 

Reed-gran  (red'gnsX  n.  A  name  given  to 
various  large  water-side  grasses  The  mea 
dow  reed-cms  I*  Olyerria  aouatica,  the 
wood  reed  grass  of  the  United  State*  Ci'nna 
•ntiufi'iuKva. 

Re-edlfl  cation  I  (r*-ed'l-fl-ka"«hon),  n.  Act 
or  operation  of  rebuilding ;  state  of  being 

Re-edify <  (ri-ed'l-flX  it  To  rebuild;  to 
build  again  after  destruction. 

Kitnxl  from  Babylon  by  leart  at  klnes 

TS*  lorda,  whom  Cod  dhpoKd,  the  nouM  of  God 

TWy  Ira  r+*1fy.  Mill**. 

Reeding  (reding),  n,  1.  In  are*,  a  number 
of  Waded  mouldings  united  together,  and 
rlsoknsil  for  ornament— t  A  term  applied 
to  the  milling  on  the  edge  of  coin*. 

Reedleu  (redlesX  o.  Destitute  of  reeds;  as, 
reidlat  banks.  May 


inn.  They  are  tall  stout  erect  plants 
with  creeping  foot- stocks,  long  flag-like 
leave*;  and  long  dense  cylindrical  brown 
sSkes  of  minute  flowera.  The  great  cat- 
tail or  T  latifolia  I*  a  very  handsome  aqua. 
•  On  the  Continent,  the  down  of  the 
flower*  I*  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  Ac.  ; 
cattle  are  fond  of  the  I»K  ttd  **"*• 
are  sometime*  eaten  as  a  salad.  The  leaves 
Ire  used  by  coopers  for  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  wood  of  their  casks;  also 
for  making  mats,  chair-bottonis.  baskets 
Ac  It  is  often  called  Bulnuh,  though  that 
name  belong*  more  properly  to  Mrpm 

Reed-organ  (red'or-gan),n.  See  MELODEON. 

Jed-pipe  (red'pip),  n.    1.  A  musical  pipe 

m"u  ofreed  —  i  A  pipe  in  an  organ  in 

which  the  vibration  is  produced  by  means 

Leed-plane  (red'plan).  «.  In  joinery,  a 
a .m-Hve  soled  plane  used  in  making  beads. 

Reed-sparrow  (r*d'spa-r6),  n.  Same  as 
etsMVttmtfrtt 

Reed-stop  (red'stop).  n.  In  music,  a  set  of 
pipe,  fumshed  wfth  reeds,  and  associated 
with  the  flute-stops  of  an  organ,  to  give 
variety  to  the  effects. 

Reed-warbler  (rfd'war-bler),  n.  A  species 
of  insessorial  bird,  the  Salicaria  armidma- 
cea  of  the  family  Sylviadw,  frequenting 
marshy  places  and  building  its  nest  on 
reeds.  It  arrives  in  England  in  April  and 
departs  in  September. 

Reedy  (red'i).  a.  1.  Abounding  with  reeds ; 
as,  a  reedy  pool 

Beautiful  Paris 

Came  up  from  rttdy  Simois  all  alone.     Ttnnyson. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  a  reed.  •  With 
the  tip  of  her  reedy  wand,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.'  Longfellow. -3  Applied  to  a 
voice  or  a  musical  instrument  characterized 
by  a  thin,  harsh  tone  like  the  vibration  of  a 
reed. 

Reef  (ref).  "•  [Same  word  as  D.  rif,  a  reef, 
a  skeleton  or  carcass;  Icel.  rif,  a  rib,  a  reef ; 
Dan.  rev,  riv,  Sw.  rev,  O.  rif,  reef.  Perhaps 
ultimately  the  same  word  as  rid,  or  from  root 
of  rice.  ]  A  chain,  mass,  or  range  of  rocks  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean,  lying  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  'The  league-long 
roller  thundering  on  the  reef.'  Tennyson. 
See  CORAL. 

Reef  (ref),  n.  (Probably  directly  from  D. 
reel,  the  reef  of  a  sail;  L.G.  ref,  rif,  Icel. 
rif,  Dan.  rev,  reb,  Sw  ref,  reef.  Akin  A. 
Sax.  red},  a  garment,  plunder.  Comp.  robe.] 
Saul,  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail  between  the 
top  or  bottom  and  a  row  of  eyelet-holes, 
which  is  folded  or  rolled  up  to  contract  the 
sail  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
wind.  There  are  several  reefs  parallel  to 


. 

Reedllnc  (red'UngX  n.  (totd  and  term 
•lint.]  A  name  given  to  the  bearded  tlt- 
mooae  (Puna  or  Calamoprtilut  biarmictu) 
fn.m  reed*  being  It*  favourite  resort 

RMd-maoe  (rtd'raa»x  n.    A  plant  of  th 


Wherry  with  fore-sail  rttftd.  the  mnin-sau  showing 


each  other  In  the  luperior  sails,  and  there 
are  always  three  or  four  reefs  parallel  to 
the  foot  or  bottom  of  those  main-sails  which 
are  extended  upon  booms.—  Balance  reef, 
the  fourth  or  closest  reef,  which,  moving 
from  the  outer  head-gearing  (diagonally), 
makes  the  sail  triangular. 
Reef  (ref),  «.t.  A'a««.  to  take  in  a  reef  or 
reefs  in  ;  to  contract  or  reduce  the  extent 
of  a  sail  by  rolling  or  folding  a  certain  por- 
tion of  It  and  making  It  fast  to  the  yard. 
A*  the  operation  is  dangerous  In  stormy 
weather,  many  ship*  are  now  fitted  up  with 
apparatu*  by  which  sails  may  be  reefed  from 


the  deck.  Clote-reefed  denote*  the  position 
of  the  sails  when  all  the  reefs  are  taken  in. 
—To  reef  paddlet,  in  tteam»hip>,  to  ditcou- 


Reeftng  a  Sail. 


nect  the  float-boards  from  the  paddle  arm. 
and  bolt  them  ngaln  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  in  order  to  diminish  the  dip  when  the 
vessel  is  deep. 

Reef-band  (ref'bandX  n.  JTaut  a  strong 
horizontal  strip  of  canvas  extending  across 
a  sail  at  right  angles  to  the  length*  of  cloth 
to  strengthen  it  in  the  part  where  the  eye- 
let holes  are  formed.  The  reef-band  1* 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  reef-point*,  by 
which  it  is  tied  to  the  yard  in  shortening 
sail.  Fore-and-aft  sails  have  also  a  reef- 
band  extending  diagonally  upward  from  the 
outer  leech,  for  balance  reefing.  See  Ba- 
lance reef  under  REEF,  n. 
Reef-cringle  (refkring-gl),  n.  A'ouf.  the 
ring  of  a  sail  See  CKINQLE. 
Reef-earlngs  (ref'er-ingz),  n.  pi.  Jfavt 
Certain  small  ropes  used  to  reef  the  sail 
when  the  reef-tackles  have  stretched  It  to 
take  off  the  strain. 

Reefer  (refer),  n.  1.  One  who  reefs:  a  name 
familiarly  applied  to  midshipmen  because 
they  attended  in  the  tops  during  the  opera- 
tion of  reefing.  Admiral  Smyth.— i  A  reef- 
Ing-jacket. 

Reeflng-jacket  (ref'ing-jak  et).  n.  A  close- 
fitting  jacket  or  short  coat  made  of  wrong 
heavy  cloth. 

Reef-knot  (ref 'not),  n.  Kant,  a  knot  In 
which  the  ends  fall  always  in  a  line  with 
the  outer  parts,  formed  by  passing  the  ends 
of  the  two  parts  of  one  rope  through  the 
loop  formed  by  another  whose  two  end*  are 
similarly  passed  through  a  loop  on  the 
first. 

Reef-line  (retlm),  n.  Xaut.  a  small  rope 
formerly  used  in  reefing.  It  passed  spirally 
around  the  yard,  and  through  the  eyelets 
in  the  reef-band  successively  so  as  to  draw 
the  latter  up  to  the  yard  when  the  line  wa» 
hauled  upon. 

Reef-pendant  (ref'pen-dant),  n.  Aatu.  a 
rope  through  a  sheave-hole  in  the  boom, 
with  a  tackle  attached,  to  haul  the  after- 
leach  down  to  the  boom  while  reefing. 
Reef-point  (ref'pointX  n.  Aau(.  one  of  the 
smallpieces  of  line  fastened  by  the  middle 
in  the  eyelet-holes,  for  tying  up  a  sail  to  the 
yard  when  reefing  it. 

Reef-tackle  (ref'tak-1),  n.  Xaut.  a  tackle 
by  which  the  reef-cringles  on  the  leeches  o 
a  sail  are  drawn  up  to  the  yard  for  reef- 
ing. 

Reefy  (ref'i),  a.  Full  of  reefs  or  rock* ;  as, 
a  reefy  coast. 

Reek  (rek),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rlc,  smoke,  vapour; 
O  Eris.  rtk.  Icel.  reykr,  D.  and  L.O.  roolc, 
Dan.  ri>g,  Sw.  role,  G.  roucA,  smoke,  vapour; 
akin  to  Icel.  riiJ-,  rolcr,  vapour,  dusk;  Lith 
rukis,  smoke.  In  the  A.  Sax.  and  several 
of  the  other  forms  the  original  vowel  h 
been  modified  by  i  in  the  final  syllabi' 
lost;  comp.  r«*.l  Vapour;  steam;  exhal 
ation;  fume;  smoke.  '  As  hateful  to  me  ai 
the  reek  of  a  limekiln.1  Shak.  [Now  mainly 
poetical,  and  used  for  steam  or  exhalation 
rather  than  smoke;  in  Scotland  still  the 
common  word  for  amoke.] 

You  common  cry  of  curs  1  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  ret*  a'  the  rotten  fens. 

Reek(rek).».i.  [A.  Sax.  rfcan,  retean  Fn.tn 
the  noun.]  Townoke;  to  steam;  to  exhale; 


nte,  far.  fat.  full:       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  m6ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  f«y. 
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to  emit  vapour.     [In  usage  corresponds  to 
the  noun  (which  see).] 

Few  chimnies  reeking  you  shall  espie.       Spenser. 

I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 


Reekt  (rek),  n.    A  rick. 


. 
Atitton, 


I'll  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to  thrashing: 

Of  a  whole  reck  of  corn.  B.  Jonson. 

Reek,  Reik  (rek),  n.   A  course;  exploit;  ad- 

venture; frolic.    [Scotch.] 
Reekie  (rek'i),  a.    Smoky.    [Scotch.]—  Auld 

Reekie,  a  familiar  name  of  Edinburgh. 
Reeky(rek'i),o.  1.  Smoky;  soiled  withsmoke. 

2.  Giving  out  reek  or  vapour;  giving  out 

fumes  or  evil  odours.    See  REEK. 

Shut  me  in  a  charnel  house 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 
Ska*. 

Reel  (rel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hreol,  real,  a  reel; 
Icel.  hrall,  a  weaver's  rod  or  sley;  comp. 
also  Gael,  ruidhil,  &  reel  for  winding  yarn 
on.]  A  frame  or  cylinder  turning  on  an 
axis,  on  which  lines,  threads,  &c.,  are 
wound  ;  as,  (a)  a  roller  or  bobbin  of  wood, 
ivory,  &c.  ,  for  thread  used  in  sewing.  (6)  A 
machine  on  which  yarn  is  wound  to  form  it 
into  hanks,  skeins,  &c.  (c)  Naut.  a  revolv- 
ing frame  on  which  the  log-line  is  wound. 
See  Loo.  (ij)  A  skeleton  barrel  attached  to 
the  butt  of  a  fishing-rod,  around  which  the 
inner  end  of  the  line  is  wound,  and  from 
which  it  is  paid  out  as  the  fish  runs  away 
when  first  hooked  The  line  is  gradually 
wound  in  again  as  the  struggles  of  the  fish 
become  less  violent. 

Reel  (rel),  v.  t.  To  wind  upon  a  reel,  as  yarn 
or  thread  from  the  spindle. 
Reel  (rel),  n.  [Gael,  righil,  a  reel.]  1.  A 
lively  dance  peculiar  to  Scotland,  in  one 
part  of  which  the  couples  usually  swing  or 
whirl  round,  and  in  the  other  pass  and  re- 
pass  each  other,  forming  the  figure  8.—  2.  The 
music  for  this  dance,  generally  written  in 
common  time  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar,  but 
sometimes  in  jig  time  of  six  quavers. 

Geilles  Duncane  did  goe  before  them,  playing  this 
reill  or  daunce  upon  a  small  trump. 

Ncit/es/rotn  Scotland,  1591. 

Reel  (rel),  v.i.  [O.E.  reile,  rele,  to  roll,  to 
reel  ;  perhaps  from  reel,  an  implement,  or 
from  Icel.  rithlask,  to  reel  to  and  fro,  to 
waver;  allied  to  ritha,  to  writhe.]  1.  To 
stagger;  to  incline  or  sway  in  walking,  first 
to  one  siile  and  then  to  the  other;  to  vacil- 
late. 

They  reel  to  and  fro.  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man-  Ps.  evil.  27. 

He  with  heavy  fumes  opprest, 
Reel'd  from  the  palace  and  retired  to  rest.     Pope. 

2.  To  whirl  ;  to  have  a  whirling  or  giddy 
sensation  ;  as,  my  brain  reeled.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton.—3.  To  perform  the  dance  called  a  reel; 
to  describe  the  figure  8  as  the  couples  do  in 
passing  and  repassing  each  other  in  the 
course  of  this  dance. 

The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew; 

They  retl'd,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they  cleekit. 

Reel  (rel),  n.     A  staggering  motion,  as  that 

of  a  drunk  man.    '  Drink,  then,  increase  the 

reels.'    Shak. 
Reel-cotton  (rel'kot-tn),  n.    Sewing  cotton 

wound  on  reels,  not  made  up  into  balls, 

skeins,  or  the  like. 
Re-elect  (re-e-lekf),  v.t.    To  elect  again. 

The  chief  of  these  was  the  strategos  or  Commander- 
in-chief,  who  held  his  office  for  a  year,  and  could 
only  be  re-elected  after  a  year's  interval.  Brougham. 

Re-election  (re-e-lek'shon),  n.  Election  a 
second  time,  or  repeated  election;  as,  the 
re  -election  of  a  former  representative.  Swift. 

Re-elevate  (re  -erg-vat),  v.  t.  To  elevate  or 
raise  a^ain  or  anew.  Coleridge. 

Re-eligibility  (re-el'i-ji-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
capacity  of  being  re-elected  to  the  same 
office. 

Re-eligible  (r8-el'i-]l-bl),n.  Capable  of  being 
elected  again  to  the  same  office. 

Reel-rail  (rel'ral),  adv.  In  a  confused  man- 
ner; topsy-turvy.  [Scotch.] 

Reel-stand  (rel'  stand),  n.  A  holder  for 
thread-reels  for  ladies'  use,  made  of  rose- 
wood, ebony,  &c. 

Reem  (rein),  n.  The  Hebrew  name  of  an 
animal  mentioned  in  Job  xxxix.  9,  and  trans- 
lated as  unicorn.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
a  two-horned  animal  was  intended  by  the 
name,  and  the  common  belief  now  is  that 
the  reem  was  the  aurochs  or  urus. 

Will  the  tall  reem,  which  knows  no  lord  but  me, 
Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  aims  of  thee? 

Young. 

Keem  (rem),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  ryman,  to  enlarge, 
from  rum,  room.]  Naut.  to  widen  the  seams 


between  a  vessel's  planks  for  the  purpose 
of  caulking  them.  Written  also  Ream. 

Re-embark  (re-em-bark'),  v.t.  To  embark 
or  put  on  board  again.  'The  whole  army 
being  re-embarked.'  W.  Belshain. 

Re-embark  (re-em-bark'),  v.i.  To  embark 
or  go  on  board  again.  '  We  re-embarked  in 
our  boat.'  Cook. 

Re-embarkation  (re-em'bark-a"shon),  n. 
A  putting  on  board  or  a  going  on  board 
again.  'Reviews,  re-embarkations,  and  coun- 
cils of  war. '  Smollett. 

Re-embattle  (re-em-batl),  v.(.  To  array 
again  for  battle;  to  arrange  again  in  the 
order  of  battle. 

They,  harden'd  more,  .  .  . 

Stood  re-embattel'd  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 

Weening  to  prosper.  Milton. 

Re-embody  (re-em-bo'di),  v.t.  To  embody 
again. 

Re-embrace  (re-em-bras'),  v.i.  To  embrace 
aorain  or  anew.  'To  re-embrace  in  ecstasies.' 
Young. 

Re-emerge  (re-e-merf),  v.i.  To  emerge  after 
being  plunged,  obscured,  or  overwhelmed. 

Re-emergence  (re-e-merj'ens),  n.  The  act 
of  emerging  again ;  a  new  emergence.  Sir 
C.  Lyell. 

Reeming-iron  (rem'ing-i-ern),  n.  Naut.  an 
iron  instrument  used  for  opening  the  seams 
of  planks  so  that  the  oakum  may  be  more 
readily  admitted. 

Re-enact  (re-en-akf),  v.t.  To  enact  again. 
Arbuthnot. 

Re-enaction  (re-en-ak'shon),  n.  The  pass- 
ing into  a  law  again.  Clarke. 

Re-enactment  (re-en-akt'ment),  n.  The 
enacting  or  passing  of  a  law  a  second  time; 
the  renewal  of  a  law.  Clarke. 

Re-encourage  (re-en-ku'raj),  v.t.  To  en- 
courage again. 

Re-encouragement  (re-en-ku'raj-ment),  n. 
Renewed  or  repeated  encouragement. 

Re-endow  ( re  -  en  -  dou' ),  v.t.  To  endow 
again. 

Re-enflercet  (re-en-fers'),».  t.  To  make  fierce 
again;  to  make  fiercer.  Spenser. 

Re-enforce  (re-en-fors1),  v.t.  To  enforce 
anew;  to  strengthen  with  new  assistance  or 
support.  Written  also  Reinforce  (which 
see). 

Re-enforcement  (re-en-fors'ment),  n.  Act 
of  re-enforcing;  supply  of  new  force;  fresh 
assistance ;  new  help.  See  REINFORCE- 
MENT. 

Re-engage  (re-en-gaj')  v.t.  To  engage  a 
second  time. 

Re-engage  (re-en-gaJO.v.t.  To  engage  again; 
to  enlist  a  second  time;  to  covenant  again. 

It  put  him  in  so  fierce  a  ragfe 

He  once  resolved  to  re-engage.     Hudibras. 

Re-engagement  (re-en-gaj'ment),  n.  Re- 
newed engagement. 

Re-engrave  (re-en-grav'),  v.t.  To  engrave 
again  or  afresh. 

Re-enjoy  (re-en- joi'),  v.t.  To  enjoy  anew  or 
a  second  time. 

The  calmness  of  temper  Achilles  re-enjoyed  is  only 
an  effect  of  the  revenge  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded. Pope. 

Re-enjoyment  (re-en-joi'nient),)i.  A  second 

or  repeated  enjoyment. 
Re-enkindle  (re-en-kin'dl),  v.t.  and  i.    To 

enkindle  again;  to  rekindle.     'Re-enkindle 

the  higher  life.'    Glanville. 

A  taper,  when  its  crown  of  flames  is  newly  blown 
off,  retains  a  nature  so  symbolical  to  light  that  it  will 
with  greediness  re-enkindle  and  snatch  a  ray  from 
the  neighbour  fire.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Re-enlist  (re-en-lisf),  v.  t.  and  t.  To  enlist 
a  second  time. 

Re-enlistment  (re-en-list'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  re-enlisting;  a  second  enlistment. 

Re-enslave  (re-en-slav'),  v.t.  To  enslave 
again. 

Re-eustamp  (re-en-stampO,  v.  t.  To  enstamp 
again.  Bedell. 

Re-enter  (re-en'ter),  v.t.  1.  To  enter  again 
or  anew.  'That  glory  .  .  .  into  which  He 
re-entered  after  His  passion  and  ascension. ' 
Waterland.—  2.  In  enyr.  to  cut  deeper,  as 
the  incisions  of  a  plate  which  the  aqua- 
fortis has  not  bitten  sufficiently,  or  which 
have  become  worn  by  repeated  printing. 

Re-enter  (re-en'ter),  v.i.  To  enter  anew;  as, 
to  re-enter  a  house. 

Re-entering  (re-en'ter-ing),  p.  and  a.  En- 
tering anew. — Re-entering  angle,  an  angle 
pointing  inwards ;  specifically,  in  fort,  the 
angle  of  a  work  whose  point  turns  inwards 
towards  the  defended  place. 

Re-enthrone(re-en-thron'),  v.  t.  To  enthrone 
again;  to  replace  on  a  throne.  '  To  re-en- 
throne the  king.'  Southern. 


Re-enthronement  (re-en-thron'ment),  n. 
The  act  of  re-enthroning;  a  second  enthron- 
ing. 

Re-entrance  (re-en'trans),  n.  The  act  of 
entering  again. 

Their  repentance,  although  not  their  first  entrance 
is  notwithstanding  the  first  step  of  their  re-entrance 
into  life.  Hooker. 

Re-entrant  (re-en'trant),  a.  Same  as  Re- 
entering  (which  see). 

Re-entry  (re-en'tri),  n.  1.  A  new  or  second 
entry. 

A  right  of  re-entry  was  allowed  to  the  person  sell- 
ing any  office  on  repayment  of  the  price  and  costs  at 
any  time  before  his  successor,  the  purchaser,  had 
actually  been  admitted.  Brougham. 

2.  In  law,  the  resuming  or  retaking  the  pos- 
session of  lands  lately  lost. — Proviso  for  re- 
entry, a  clause  usually  inserted  in  leases, 
that  upon  non-payment  of  rent,  &c.,  the 
term  shall  cease. 

Reeper  (rep'er),  n.  A  longitudinal  section 
of  the  Palmyra-palm,  used  for  building  pur- 
poses in  the  East. 

Re-erect  (re-e-rekf),  v.t.  To  erect  again  or 
anew.  'Marble  mines  to  re-erect  those 
walls,'  Dray  ton. 

Reermouse  (rertnouse),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrere- 
mus,  from  hreran,  to  raise,  to  move.)  A 
reremouse;  a  bat. 

Reesk  (resk),  n.  [Gael,  riasg,  strong  moun- 
tain grass,  a  moor,  a  marsh.]  1.  A  kind  of 
coarse  grass. —2.  Waste  land  which  yields 
such  grass;  amarshy  place.  [A  Scotch  word  ] 

Reest  (rest),  v.i.  To  stand  stubbornly  still, 
as  a  horse;  to  be  restive.  [Scotch.] 

In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reestit, 

The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  face't  it.      Burns. 

Reest'(rest),  v.t.  To  arrest;  to  cause  to 
stand  suddenly  still ;  to  stop  suddenly 
[Scotch.] 

Re-establish  (re-es-tab'lish),  v.  t.  To  estab- 
lish anew;  as,  to  re-establish  a  covenant; 
to  re-establish  health. 

The  French  were  re-established  in  America,  with 
equal  power  and  greater  spirit,  having  lost  nothing 
by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 

Re-establisher  (re-es-tab'lish-er),  n."*One 
who  re-establishes.  '  Restorers  of  virtue, 
and  re-establishen  of  a  happy  world.'  Sir 
E.  Sandys. 

Re-establishment  (re-es-tab'Iish-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  establishing  again ;  the  state  of 
being  re-established;  renewed  confirmation; 
restoration. 

The  Jews  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their 
re-establishment  under  Barchocab  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

Addison. 

Re-estatet  (re-es-taf),  v.  t.    To  re-establish. 

Reested,  Reestit  (rest'ed,  rest'it),  p.  and  a. 
Dried  in  smoke  or  in  the  sun;  singed; 
withered.  [Scotch.]  See  REIST. 

Reeve  (rev),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gertfa,  a  steward,  a 
person  having  a  certain  authority;  whence 
Sc.  grieve,  a  farm  bailiff ;  origin  doubtful.  ] 
l.t  A  bailiff;  a  steward;  a  peace  officer.  This 
word  enters  into  the  composition  of  some 
titles  yet  in  use.  Hence  sheriff,  that  is,  shire- 
reeve.'the  governor  of  a  shire  or  county, 
borough-recce,  fort-reeve,  &c.— 2.  A  foreman 
in  a  coal-mine.  Edin.  Rev.  [Local  ] 

Reeve  (rev),  n.  A  bird,  the  female  of  the 
ruff. 

Reeve  (rev),  v.  t.  and  i.  pret.  &  pp.  reeved  or 
rove;  ppr.  reeving.  Naut.  to  pass  the  end 
of  a  rope  through  any  hole  in  a  block, 
thimble,  cleat,  ring-bolt,  cringle,  <fec. ;  to 
run  or  pass  through  such  hole. 

Reeve  (rev),  v.i.    See  REIVE. 

Re-examinable  (re-eg-zam'in-a-bl),  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  re-examined  or  reconsidered. 

Re-examination  (re-eg-zam'in-a"shon),  n. 
A  renewed  or  repeated  examination ;  spe- 
cifically, in  law,  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness after  a  cross-examination. 

Re-examine  (re-eg-zam'in),  v.t.  To  examine 
anew. 

Spend  the  time  in  re-examining  more  duly  your 
cause.  Hooker. 

Re-exchange  (re-eks-clianj'),n.  1.  A  renewed 
exchange.— 2.  In  com.  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  a  bill  of  exchange  occasioned  by  its 
being  dishonoured  in  a  foreign  country  in 
which  it  was  payable.  The  existence  and 
amount  of  it  depend  on  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  the  two  countries.  Wharton. 

Re-exchange  (re-eks-chanj1),  v.t.  To  ex- 
change again  or  anew. 

Re-exhibit  (re-egs-hib'it),  v.t.  To  exhibit 
again  or  anew. 

Re-expel  (re-eks-peM,  v.t.    To  expel  again. 

Re-experience  (re-eks-pe'ri-ens),  71.  A  re- 
newed or  repeated  experience. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g, 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing;      TH,  then;  th,  i/iin;      w,  wig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


Uli.-i.To  appeal:  to  have  recourse;  to 

- 


. 

;  to  consult;  a.,  to  refer  to  a  cyclo- 
' 


Anyconunodity 


(rtrf).  a.     Rusty;  grown  rmnk: 

2f  «*  T»  ft 

lit"  «»«P«  •  MCODd 


BUWH  (rt-fas-nX  ».«     To  fasten 
UwaTso  negligently  rtfaOtncd.     Sir 

irtt  (re-feW),  »•<•    IL  "S*"0-  refectum 
•  anin  and  facia,  to  make.)  To  refresh; 
to  restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue;  to  repair.  | 

a  ••     in  thi  nomine  is  hghter  in  the  scale,  be- 
~Tlii  st«epioi««pooi>ds  have  perspired:  and  is 

htftiter  uflto  Ki™«*l>    bcCaUTT  he  is  re/feted 

Sir  T.  Smite. 

Refect  I  (re-fektT.  m  Recovered;  mtomd 
Defection  (re  fek'shon).  n.  [Fr.,fromL  re- 
fect.n.rtfectionit.tnmreflcio.  SeeREPET) 
1  Refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue ;  a 
repast  'Those  Attic  nights  and  those  «- 
feetioia  of  the  Gods. '  Curraiv 

Fastnr  is  the  diet  of  angels,  the  food  and  re/rdtm 
of  souls,  and  the  richest  aliment  of  grace.     Sou/*. 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
Demand  re/eeliim  and  to  rest  Invite.         raft. 

I  In  religious  houses,  a  spare  meal  or  repast; 
a  meal  sufficient  only  to  maintain  life. 
Refectlv*  ( re-fek'tlv X  a.    Refreshing;  re- 

RefectiV*  (re  fek'tlv),  n.    That  which  re- 

Rfefec'torer  (re-fek-tor-erX  ".  The  monk  In 
charge  of  the  refectory  and  the  supplies  of 
food  In  a  monastery 

Refectory  (re-fek-to-riXn.  (LLir/«toniim. 
See  RKPETT  )  A  room  of  refreshment ;  an 
eating  room ;  specifically,  a  hall  or  apart- 
ment In  convents  and  monasteries  where  a 
moderate  repast  Is  taken. 

Refel  (re.fel'X  ».t  (L  nfeUo-re  again, 
l«ck  and  (olio,  to  deceive.)  To  refute;  to 
disprove;  to  overthrow  by  arguments.  'The 
various  methods  of  discovering  and  rtf  tiling 
the  subtile  tricks  of  sophtaters.'  Wattt. 

How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd  and  kneel'd. 
How  he  refeU'd  me.  and  bow  I  reply  d.      Sttak. 

Refer  (rt-fer). »  t  pret  *  pp.  referred;  ppr 
rtfemng.  [L.  rtfero,  referre,  to  bring  back, 
to  refer,  *c.  — IT,  back,  and  fero.  to  carry  ) 
LI  To  bear  or  carry  back:  to  bring  back 
•fain.  Ckaucer;  Itrydrn  [A  Lalinlsm.)— 
1  To  trace  back;  to  assign  as  the  origin:  to 
Impute:  to  assign;  to  attribute  to.  as  the 
cause,  motive,  or  ground  of  explanation. 
•  Rrfrrt  all  his  successes  to  providence.' 

JMfcm 

I  would  ban  al  the  parodies  referred  to  the  au- 
Ikon  tfcey  Wtate.  S-mfl. 

3  To  hand  over  or  Intrust  for  consideration 
and  decision;  to  deliver  over,  as  to  another 
person  or  tribunal  for  treatment.  Informa- 
tion, decision,  and  the  like ;  as,  to  refer  a 
matter  to  a  third  party :  parties  to  a  suit 
refer  their  cause  to  another  court ;  or  the 
ronrt  rrfm  a  cause  to  Individuals  for  ex- 
amination and  report  —  4  With  reflexive 
pronouns,  to  betake  one's  self  to;  to  appeal. 

I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle.  .s  A.I  * 

6  To  reduce  or  bring  In  relation,  as  to  some 
standard 

Yo»  finltm  iad  practise  to  refer  all  things  to  your- 
sost  fiorf*. 

6  To  asalgn.  u  to  an  order,  genus,  or  class; 
as.  naturalists  are  sometimes  at  a  lost  to 
know  to  what  class  or  genus  an  animal  or 
plant  Is  to  be  rtftmd.~T.  To  defer,  to  put 
off.  to  postpone  (Bare.) 

Ms-accoM  of  tils  •omc>  matt  b.  rtferr*!  to  the 

Adtrrt.  Allude. Refer.  Seeunder ADVERT 

aUftr  (iw-feVX  »-i     1-  To  respect:  to  have 

relation:  as.  many  paasages  of  Scripture 

nftr  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  orlen- 


S  To  allude ;  to  make  allusion ;  to  have  re- 
spect by  intimation  without  naming;  as  1 
Jfer  to  a  well-known  fact -4.  To  direct  the 
attention ;  as.  an  asterisk  refer,  to  some- 
thing in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  -8YH.  To  relate,  respect,  appeal.apply, 

R^f'eraWen(rer«r-.-bl),«.    Same  as  Refer- 

rible     Dr.  H.  More. 
Referee  (ref-er-e'),  n.    One  to  whom  a  thing 

Preferred;  a  person  to  whom  a  matter  in 

dispute  has  been  referred  for  settlement  or 

decision;  an  arbitrator. 

Hewas  the  universal  referee:  a  quarrel  about  a  bet 
or  a  mistress  was  solved  by  him  in  a  moment,  and  in 
a  manner  which  satisfied  both  parties.  Daraeli. 

Reference  (ref  er-ens),  n.  1.  The  act  of  re- 
erring  as,  (a)  the  act  of  assigning;  as,  the 
reference  of  a  work  to  its  author,  or  of  an 
animal  to  its  proper  class.  (6)  The  act  of 
alluding;  allusion;  as, In  his  observations  he 
made  no  reference  to  the  case  which  has 
been  stated,  (c)  In  tow,  the  process  of  assign- 
Ing  a  cause  depending  in  court,  or  some 
particular  point  In  a  cause  for  a  hearing 
and  decision,  to  persons  appointed  by  the 
court 

Every  master  In  chancery  has  had  a  reference  out 
of  the  case.  Dickens. 

2.  Relation ;  respect ;  regard :  generally  in 
the  phrase  in  or  with  reference  to. 

The  Christian  religion  commands  sobriety,  temper- 
ance, and  moderation,  in  reference  to  our  appetites 
and  passions.  Tilhtson. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject  that  I  must 
contract  what  1  have  to  say  in  reference  U  my  tr.>"- 
lation.  Drydm 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  or  may  be  re- 
ferred to;  as,  (a)  one  of  whom  inquiries  may 
be  made  in  regard  to  a  person's  character, 
abilities,  or  the  like     ((>)  A  passage  or  note 
in  a  work  by  which  a  person  is  referred  to 
another  passage.  —  Book  or  tcorA*  of  reference, 
a  book,  such  as  a  dictionary  or  cyclopedia. 
Intended  to  be  consulted  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

Referendaryt  (ref-er-en'da-rl),  n.  1.  One  to 
whose  decision  anything  is  referred  ;  a  re 
feree.  '  Let  him  well  chuse  his  referend 
aries.'  Bacon.  —2.  An  ancient  officer  who 
delivered  the  royal  answer  to  petitions. — 
3.  An  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
curing and  despatching  diplomas  and  de 
crees 

Referential  (  ref-er-en'shal ),  a.  Relating 
to  or  having  reference ;  containing  a  refer- 
ence. 

ReferentlaUy  ( ref-er-eu'shal-li ),  adv.  By 
way  of  reference. 

Referment  (re-fer'ment),  n.  Reference  for 
decision.  Abp.  Laud. 

Referment  (re-fer-menf),  r.i.  To  ferment 
again.  Mau  nder. 

Referment  (re-ler-menf),  v.t.  To  cause  to 
ferment  again. 

TV  admitted  nitre  agitates  the  flood. 
Revives  its  fire,  and  referments  the  blood. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Referrer  (re  fertr),  n.    One  who  refers. 

Referrible  (re-feVri-bl),  o.  Capable  of  being 
referred ;  that  may  be  assigned ;  that  ma} 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  or  related  to 
'Some  of  which  may  be  referribU  to  this 
period.'  Uallam. 

Reflgure  (rc-ng'ur),  r.i  To  figure,  fashion 
form,  or  snape  again.  'Refiyttrina  her  shape 
and  her  womjnhede  within  his  herte. ' 
Chaucer. 

Refill  (re-fllO.  ».<  To  fill  again.  'Ready  to 
refill  the  bowl.'  W.  Broome. 

Reflnd  (re-find'X  r.t  To  find  again;  to  ex- 
perience anew.  Sandys. 

Refine  (rc-flnO,  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp  refined;  ppr. 
refining.  [Fr.  raffiner,  to  refine — re,  and 
ajfincr  —  af  (for  L.  ad),  to,  and  fin,  fine.] 
1  To  bring  or  reduce  to  a  pure  state;  to 
free  from  impurities:  to  free  from  sediment; 
to  defecate;  to  clarify:  to  fine;  as,  to  refine 
liquor,  sugar,  or  the  like.  '  Wines  on  the 
lees  well  refined.'  Is.  xxv.  6.— 2.  To  reduce 
from  the  ore;  to  free  or  separate  from  other 
metals  or  from  dross  or  alloy ;  to  bring  to 
an  uncompounded  state. 

I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will 
refine  them  as  silver  is  refined.  Zech.  xiii.  o. 

S.  To  purify  from  what  Is  gross,  coarse,  de- 
basing, low,  vulgar.  Inelegant,  rude,  clown- 
ish, and  the  like;  to  make  elegant;  to  raise 
or  educate,  as  the  taste;  to  give  culture  to; 
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to  polish;  as,  to  refine  the  manners,  taste, 
language,  style,  intellect,  or  moral  feelings. 
•  Love  refinet  the  thoughts.'  MMvn. 

The  same  traditional  sloth,  whiji  renders  the 
bodies  of  children  bom  from  wealthy  parents  weak, 
may  perhaps  refine  their  spirits.  Swift. 

Refine  (re-fin"),  v.i.  1.  To  become  pure ;  to 
be  cleared  of  feculent  matter. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  funl  with  stains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs,  refines.  Addistm. 

2.  To  improve  In  accuracy,  delicacy,  or  In 
anything  that  constitutes  excellence. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace  and  mended  his  stories. 

Dryden. 

But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refnesf 

r*tt. 

3.  To  affect  nicety  or  subtlety  In  thought  or 
language. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining 
in  controversy.  Atlertmry. 

Refinedly  ( re-fin'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  refined 
manner;  with  affected  nicety  or  elegance. 
Dryden. 

Reflnedness  (re-fin'ed-nes),  n.  state  of  be- 
ing refined ;  purity;  refinement;  also,  affected 
purity.  Barrow. 

Refinement  (re-flnTnent),  n.  1  The  act  of 
refining  or  purifying ;  the  act  of  separating 
from  a  substance  all  extraneous  matter: 
purification;  clarification;  as,  the  refinement 
of  metals  or  liquors.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
pure  or  purified. 

The  more  bodies  are  of  a  kin  to  spirit  in  subtilty 
and  refinement,  the  more  diffusive  are  they.  Ntrrii. 

3.  The  state  of  being  free  from  what  Is 
coarse,  rude,  inelegant,  debasing,  or  the 
like;  purity  of  taste,  mind,  or  the  like;  ele- 
gance of  manners,  language,  Ac. ;  culture. 

This  refined  mind  is  the  consequence  of  education 
and  habit ;  we  are  bom  only  with  a  capacity  of  enter- 
taining this  refinement,  as  we  are  born  witn  a  dispo- 
sition to  receive  and  obey  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  society.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether 
the  corruptions  in  our  language  have  not  equalled 
its  refinements.  Swift. 

4.  That  which  proceeds  from  refining  or  a 
desire  to  refine;  a  result  of  excessive  elabo- 
ration, polish,  or  nicety;  an  over-nicety;  an 
affected  subtlety;  as,there/fn*7nen<«of  logic 
or  philosophy;  the  refinement*  of  cunning. 
SVN.  Purification,  clarification,  defecation, 
polish,  politeness,  elegance,  cultivation,  civ- 
ilization, culture,  nicety,  subtilty. 

Refiner  (re-Tin'er),  n.  1.  One  that  refines 
liquors,  sugar,  metals,  or  other  things. 

And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver. 
Mai.  U.3. 

2.  An  improver  In  purity  and  elegance. 

As  they  have  been  the  great  refiners  of  our  lan- 
guage, so  it  hath  been  my  chief  ambition  to  imitate 
them.  Smifl. 

3.  An  inventor  of  superfluous  subtleties: 
one  who  Is  overnice  in  discrimination,  In 
argument,  reasoning,  philosophy,  Ac. 

No  men  see  less  of  the  truth  of  things  than  these 
great  refiners  upon  incidents,  who  are  so  wonder- 
fully subtle  and  over  wise  in  their  conceptions. 

Additon. 

Refinery  (re-fin'er-1),  n.  A  place  and  appa- 
ratus for  refining  sugar,  metals,  or  the  like. 

Refit  ( re-fit'),  ».(.  pret.  &  pp.  refitted;  ppr. 
refitting.  1.  To  fit  or  prepare  again ;  to  re- 
store after  damage  or  decay ;  to  repair ;  as, 
to  refit  ships  of  war. 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shorn, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  fit  out  or  provide  anew. 

Refit  (re-flf),  v.i.  To  repair  damages,  espe- 
cially to  ships;  as,  the  admiral  returned  to 
Portsmouth  to  refit. 

Refit  ( re-fit'),  n.  The  repairing  or  renovat- 
ing of  what  is  damaged  or  worn  out ;  speci- 
fically, the  repair  of  a  ship ;  as,  the  vessel 
came  in  for  refit. 

Refitment  (re-fit'ment),  n.  The  act  of  refit- 
ting. 

Reflx  (re-nksO.tJ.f,.  To  fix  again;  to  re-estab- 
lish. Wollaston. 

Reflect  (re-flekf),  v.  t.  [L.  reflecto— rt.  back, 
and  flecto,  ttexum,  to  bend  (whence Jumm. 
deflect,  inflect,  inflection,  Ac.).]  1.  To  nsM 
back;  to  turn  back ;  to  cast  back ;  to  throw 
back. 

Do  you  reflect  that  guilt  upon  met      Congrev*. 
Let  me  mind  the  reader  to  refiea  his  eye  upon 
other  quotations. 

Especially— 2.  To  cause  to  return  or  to  throw 
off  after  striking  or  falling  on  any  sniface, 
and  in  accordance  with  certain  phv»u-al 
laws;  as,  to  reflect  light,  heat,  or  sound;  an 
Incident  and  a  reflected  ray. 

Bodies  close  together  refect  their  own  c"l""r. 

.'     .    -  '• 
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3.  To  give  back  an  image  or  likeness  of ;  to 
mirror. 

Nature  is  the  glass  reflecting  God, 

As  by  the  sea  reflected  is  the  sun.  Young. 

Keflect  (re-flekf),  t.i.  1.  To  throw  back 
light,  heat,  sound,  or  the  like;  to  return 
rays  or  beams;  as,  a  reflecting  mirror  or 
pern. — 2.  To  bend  or  turn  back;  to  be  re- 
flected. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line, 
and  never  reflects  in  an  angle.  Bentiey. 

3.  To  throw  or  turn  back  the  thoughts  upon 
anything;  to  think  or  consider  seriously;  to 
revolve  matters  in  the  mind,  especially  in 
relation  to  conduct;  to  ponder  or  meditate. 

who  saith.  Who  could  such  ill  events  expect  f 
With  shame  on  his  own  counsels  doth  refect. 

Sir  jf.  Denhatn. 
And  as  I  much  reflected  much  I  mourn 'd.    Prior. 

4.  To  pay  attention  to  what  passes  in  the 
mind ;  to  attend  to  the  facts  or  phenomena 
of  consciousness. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  upon  any  external 
object,  except  so  far  as  that  object  has  been  previ- 
ously perceived,  and  its  image  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  intellectual  furniture. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

All  men  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds  at  all  times  while  they  are  awake,  but 
there  are  few  who  reflect  upon  them,  or  make  them 
objects  of  thought.  Reid. 

5.  To  bring  reproach ;  to  cast  censure  or 
blame. 

Errors  of  wives  reflect  on  husbands  still.     Dryden. 
I  do  not  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  memory  of  his 
late  majesty.  Swift. 

SYN.  To  consider,  think,  cogitate,  meditate, 
contemplate,  ponder,  muse,  ruminate. 

Reflected  (re-flekt'ed),  pp.  1.  Cast  or  thrown 
back;  as,  reflected  light.  — 2.  In  her.  curved 
or  turned  round;  thus  the  chain  or  line  from 
the  collar  of  a  beast  thrown  over  the  back 
is  termed  reflected.  See  FLECTED.—  Reflected 
light,  in  painting,  the  subdued  light  which 
falls  on  objects  that  are  in  shadow,  and 
serves  to  make  out  their  forms;  it  is  reflected 
from  some  object  on  which  the  light  falls 
directly,  either  seen  in  the  picture  or  sup- 
posed to  be  acting  on  it. 

Reflectent  t  (re-flekt'ent),  a.  1.  Bending  or 
Hying  back;  reflected.  '  The  ray  descendant, 
and  ray  reflectent.'  Sir  K.  Digby.—2.  Cap- 
able of  reflecting.  'A.  reflectent  body.'  Sir 
K.  Digby. 

Reflectible  ( re-flekt'i-bl ),  a.  Capable  of 
being  reflected  or  thrown  back. 

Reflecting  (re-flekt'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Throw- 
ing back  light,  heat,  &c.,  as  a  mirror  or 
other  polished  surface.— 2.  Given  to  reflec- 
tion ;  thoughtful ;  meditative ;  provident ; 
as,  a  reflecting  mind. — Reflecting  circle,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  altitudes  and 
angular  distances,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sextant,  the  graduations,  how- 
ever, being  continued  completely  round  the 
limb  of  the  circle.  It  was  invented  by 
Mayer  about  1744,  and  afterwards  improved 
by  Borda  and  Troughton.  Troughton's  has 


Troughton's  Reflecting  Circle. 

three  arms  radiating  from  the  centre  at 
angular  distances  of  120°  apart,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  vernier,  so  that  each  angle 
measured  is  derived  from  the  mean  of 
three  readings  at  opposite  points  of  the  arc. 
Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  theoretically 
obtainable  by  this  principle,  the  instrument 
has  never  come  into  extensive  use.  Also 
called  a  Repeating  Circle.— Reflecting  gal- 
vanometer. See  Thomson's  mirror  galvan- 
ometer under  GALVANOMETER.—  Reflecting 
goniometer.  See  under  GONIOMETER.— Re- 
flecting microscope,  a  form  of  microscope  in 
which  the  object  is  placed  outside  of  the 
tube,  or  outside  the  axis  of  the  tube,  and 
reflects  its  image  to  the  speculum  by  means 
of  a  plane  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45' 
to  the  axis  of  the  former.—  Reflecting  tele- 
icope.  See  TELESCOPE. 


Reflectingly  (re-flekt'ing-li),  adv.  1.  With 
reflection.— 2.  With  censure;  reproachfully; 
censoriously. 

Reflection  ( re-flek'shon ),  ».  1.  The  act  of 
reflecting,  or  the  state  of  being  reflected ; 
specifically,  in  physics,  the  change  of  direc- 
tion which  a  ray  of  light,  radiant  heat, 
sound,  or  other  form  of  radiant  energy,  ex- 
periences when  it  strikes  upon  a  surface 
and  is  thrown  back  into  the  same  medium 
from  which  it  approached.  When  a  per- 
fectly elastic  body  strikes  a  hard  and  fixed 
plane  obliquely  it  rebounds  from  it,  making 
the  angle  of  reflection 
equal  to  the  angle  of  . 
incidence.  (See  INCI- 
DENCE.) In  the  an- 
nexed figure  let  D  E 
represent  a  smooth 
polished  surface  or 
mirror,  and  suppose  a 
ray  of  light  proceed-  "  " 

ing  in  the  direction  A  B 
to  impinge  on  the  surface  at  B.  and  to  be 
reflected  from  it  in  the  direction  BC.  From 
B  draw  B  H  perpendicular  to  p  E,  then  the 
angle  ABH  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence 
and  H  B  c  the  angle  of  reflection.  Sometimes 
however,  the  angle  A  B  D  is  taken  for  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  c  B  E  for  that  of 
reflection.  These  two  angles  are  in  the 
same  plane,  and  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  perpendicular.  This 
law  holds  true  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  reflecting  surface,  or  the  origin  of  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it.— Plane  of  reflec- 
tion, the  plane  passing  through  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point 
of  incidence  and  the  path  of  the  reflected 
ray  of  light  or  heat.— Total  reflection,  when 
a  ray  of  light  traversing  a  refracting  me- 
dium is  totally  reflected  at  the  surface  of 
the  medium,  so  that  it  does  not  issue  from 
it  at  all.— 2.  That  which  is  produced  by  be- 
ing reflected ;  an  image  given  back  from  a 
reflecting  surface. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 

Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection,  there.    Dryden. 

3.  The  turning  of  the  mind  to  that  which 
has  already  occupied  it ;  attentive  or  con- 
tinued consideration ;  meditation  ;  contem- 
plation; deliberation;  as,  a  man  much  given 
to  reflection.     'But  with  the  morning  cool 
reflection  came.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

They  only  babble  who  practise  not  reflection 

SHeridrtn. 

4.  Result  of  attentive  or  continued  consider- 
ation; thought  or  opinion  after  deliberation. 

5.  The  action  of  the  mind  by  which  it  takes 
cognizance  of  its  own  operations. 

By  reflection,  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this  dis- 
course, I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  that  notice 
which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the 
manner  of  them,  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be 
ideas  of  these  operations  in  the  understanding. 

When  we  make  our  own  thoughts  and  passions, 
and  the  various  operations  of  our  minds,  the  objects 
of  our  attention,  .  .  this  act  of  the  mind  is  called 
reflection.  Reid 

6.  Censure;  reproach  cast. 

He  died,  and  oh  1  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.     Prior. 

7.  In  anat.  the  folding  of  a  membrane  upon 
itself;  duplicature.     Dunglison. — SYN.  Me- 
ditation, contemplation,  rumination,  cogi- 
tation,   consideration,    musing,    thinking, 
censure,  reproach. 

Reflective  (re-flekt'iv),  a.  1.  Throwing  back 
rays  or  images;  reflecting;  as,  a  reflective 
mirror. 

In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride 
Viewing  her  charms  impair'd.  Prior. 

2.  Taking  cognizance  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind ;  exercising  thought  or  reflection; 
capable  of  exercising  thought  or  judgment; 
as,  reflective  reason. 

His  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  .  .  .  thus 
acquired  a  precocious  and  extraordinary  develop- 
ment. Motley. 

3.  In  gram,  reflexive;  reciprocal.— Reflective 
faculties,  in  phren.  a  division  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  comprising  the  two  so- 
called  organs  of  comparison  and  causality 
(which  see). 

Reflectively  (re-flekt'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
flective manner;  by  reflection. 

Reflectiveness  (re-flekt'iv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reflective. 

Reflector  (re-flekt'er),  ra.  1.  One  who  reflects 
or  considers. 

There  is  scarce  anything  that  nature  has  made,  or 
that  men  do  suffer,  whence  the  devout  reflector  cannot 
take  an  occasion  of  an  aspiring  meditation.  Boyle. 


2.  That  which  reflects;  specifically,  (a)  a 
polished  surface  of  metal,  or  any  other 
suitable  material,  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  reflecting  rays  of  light,  heat,  or  sound 
in  any  required  direction.  Reflectors  may 
be  either  plane  or  curvilinear;  of  the  for- 
mer the  common  mirror  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. Curvilinear  reflectors  admit  of  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  employed; 
they  may  be  either  convex  or  concave, 
spherical,  elliptical,  parabolic,  or  hyper- 
bolic, &c.  The  parabolic  form  is  perhaps 
the  most  generally  serviceable,  being  used 
for  many  purposes  of  illumination  as  well 
as  for  various  highly  important  philosophi- 
cal instruments.  Its  property  is  to  reflect, 
in  a  parallel  stream  and  to  a  great  distance, 
all  rays  diverging  from  the  focus  of  the  para- 
bola, and  conversely.  A  series  of  parabolic 
mirrors,  by  which  the  rays  from  one  or  more 
lamps  were  reflected  in  a  parallel  beam,  so 
as  to  render  the  light  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, was  the  arrangement  generally  em- 
ployed in  lighthouses  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Fresnel  lamp  or  dioptric  light. 
The  annexed  cut  is  a  section  of  a  ship  lantern 
fitted  with  an  argand  lamp  and  parabolic 
reflector,  a  a  is  the  reflector,  b  the  lamp, 
situated  in  the  focus  of  the  polished  concave 
paraboloid,  c  the  oil  cistern,  d  the  outer 


Parabolic  Reflector. 

frame  of  the  lantern,  and  e  the  chimney 
for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  the  combus- 
tion. (6)  A  reflecting  telescope,  the  speculum 
of  which  is  an  example  of  the  converse  appli- 
cation of  the  parabolic  reflector,  the  parallel 
rays  proceeding  from  a  distant  body  being 
in  this  case  concentrated  into  the  focus  of 
the  reflector.  See  under  TELESCOPE. 

Reflex  (re'fleks),  a.  [L.  reflexus,  ppr.  of  re- 
flecto.  See  REFLECT.]  1.  Thrown  or  turned 
backwards ;  having  a  backward  direction  ; 
reflective;  introspective.  'A  reflex  act  of  the 
soul,  or  the  turning  of  the  intellectual  eye 
inward  upon  its  own  actions. '  Sir  M  Hale. 
'A  reflex  argument.'  Bentley.  — 2.  Inpa  inting, 
illuminated  by  light  reflected  from  another 
part  of  the  same  picture :  said  of  parts  of  a 
painting.— 3.  In  bot.  bent  back;  reflexed.— 
Reflex  actions,  in  physiol.  those  actions  of 
the  nervous  system  whereby  an  impression 
is  transmitted  along  sensory  nerves  to  a 
nerve  centre,  from  which  again  it  is  re- 
flected to  a  motor  nerve,  and  so  calls  into 
play  some  muscle  whereby  movements  are 
produced.  These  actions  are  performed  in- 
voluntarily, and  often  unconsciously,  as  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  when  ex- 
posed to  strong  light. — Reflex  vision,  vision 
by  means  of  reflected  light,  as  from  mirrors. 

Reflex  (re'fleks),  n.  1.  Reflection;  image 
produced  by  reflection.  '  The  mellowed  re- 
flex of  a  winter  moon.'  Tennyson.  [Poetical.] 

Yon  Crey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow.    SftaJk. 
On  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 
The  reflex  of  a  human  face.  Tennyson. 

2.  Light  reflected  from  an  enlightened  sur- 
face to  one  in  shade ;  hence,  in  painting,  the 
illumination  of  one  body  or  apart  of  it  by  light 
reflected  from  another  body  represented  in 
the  same  piece. 

Reflex  (re-neks'),  v.t.  l.t  To  reflect;  to  cast 
or  throw,  as  light;  to  let  shine. 

May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 

Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode.    Shak. 

2.  To  bend  back ;  to  turn  back.     '  A  dog  lay 

.  .  .  his  head  reflext  upon  his  tail.'    John 

Gregory. 
Reflexed  (re-fleksf),  a.    In  bot.  turned  back; 

curved  backward  to  a  great  degree ;  as,  a 

reflexed  petal. 
Re'flexiWIity  (re-flek'si-bil"i-ti),  n.    The 

quality  of  being  reflexible  or  capable  of  being 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  gro;      j,  job;      u,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing;      TH,  then;  th,  (/tin;      w,  icig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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nsbctod;  aa,  U»  re/U*a,Uity  of  the  rajr.  of 


.       Caprtleof  being 
refected  or  thrown  back. 

e  «m  cooaist.  of  r.ys  dur""!1'  Ic" 


ReHexlon  (rt-flekahon).   8»me  u  Rejection 
Reflexlty  (re-flek'si.tl),  n.    Capacity  of  b«lng 

renVei.1:  reflexlbillty.    [Ear*] 
Reflexive  (re-flek'siv),  o.    Reflective:  bend- 

ing  ..r  tuniing  backward;  baring  respect  to 

something  put 

Aswruct  nfam  caonot  b«  • 


—tttfaitt  I»T».  In  (7mm.  *  verb  which  has 
for  IU  direct  object  >  pronoun  which  stands 
for  the  agent  or  subject  of  the  rerb;  asjfr.- 
Uutiakt  Minelf:  thewltn«u/w»i«r«»imjiry- 
FroSonn.  of  thl.  cuu.  u*  called  reJIexiK 
.rntouw.  and  in  Eni(lHh  »re  general  r  com- 
pounds with  uV:  •*.  to  "tow  «"•  "V- 
thoofh  inch  examples  also  occur,  u  :  he 
bethought  Aim  bow  he  ihould  act  I  do 
repentflM.'  Shalt.  Pronouns  compounded 
with  •tUor  Kite*  (ai  myielf,  yourtelf,  yovr- 
telte,),  though  usually  called  rcJUxite  or  re- 
jteetiee  are  u  often  emphatic  u  reflexlre. 

Reflexlvely  (re-flek'siv-ll),  ado.  I.  In  a  re- 
flexive manner  ;  in  a  direction  backward.  - 
I  In  gram,  after  the  manner  of  a  reflexive 
verb. 

Reflexlveness  (re  fiek'slv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reflexlre. 

Reflexly  (reHeksli),  ado.   In  areflex  manner. 

Refloat!  (re'flot).  n.  Reflux;  ebb;  a  flowing 
back.  'Float  and  refloat  of  the  sea.'  Bacon. 

ReflorescenceHre-flo-res'ens),  n.  A  blossom- 
ing anew. 

Reflourish(r*.flu'riih\t.i.  To  flourish  anew. 

Reflow  (rc-fl*1),  «  i.    To  flow  back  ;  to  ebb. 

Reflower  (re-flou'er),  r  i.    To  flower  again. 

Refluctuation  1  1.  link  tu-a  shun),  <i  A 
flowing  back. 

Refluence.  Refluency  (rerlu-eni.  reflu-eu- 
sl),  N  [From  refluent  J  A  flowing  back. 

Refluent  (reflu-ent),  a.  [L.  refluent,  rejlu- 
entu.  ppr.  of  refluo  —  re,  Itack,  and  /to,  to 
flow  ]  Flowing  back  ;  surging  or  rushing 
back;  ebbing;  at.  the  refluent  tide.  'The 
rrjt  ucnt  billows.  '  Fairtrt 

And  tn  haste  the  rrrtnrnt  ocean 
F1«d  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line  uf  the 

ttnd-beach 
Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide.  /,(*«£/*  /Aw. 

Reflux  (re'flnki).  n.  [Preflx  re.  Itack.  andytnj; 
(which  «<•<•)  ]  A  flowing  back  ;  u,  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides. 

All  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  rtjttix  on  me  rebound.    MiiloM, 

Reflux  (re'fluks),  a.  Retuniing  or  flowing 
back 

Refodllate  t  (re-fos'il-lat).  r  t.  [L.  refocillo. 
rtfoeillalutu  -re,  again,  and/*M-i7/o.  to  refresh 
bjr  warmth,  from/ecu*,  a  hearth,  a  U  replace  ] 
To  refresh;  to  revive;  to  give  new  vigour  to. 

lib  man  was  to  bring  him  a  pot  of  ale  to  rf/octltatt 
hu  wasted  spirits.  Aut>rey. 

Refodllatlon  *  (re-fus'll-la-shon).  n.  The 
act  of  refreshing  or  giving  new  vigour  ;  re- 
storation of  strength  by  refreshment 

Marry.  »ir.  some  precious  cordial,  some  costly  ft- 
/•filial**  T.  .UMttloH. 

Refold  (rt  f6Wy  r  I.    To  fold  again. 

Refoment  (re-fo-ment'X  r.t  1.  To  foment 
anew  ;  to  warm  or  cherish  again.  -  2.  To 
excite  anew;  as,  to  nfoment  sedition. 

Refore*Uxatlon(r«-for'est-iz.a"shon),7.. 
Theact  of  replanting  with  trees.  ScoUman 
ntarpaper. 

Reforge  (re  for]1).  «.«.  To  forge  again  or 
anew  ;  hence,  to  fashion  or  fabricate  anew  ; 
to  make  over  again. 

Reform  (rt-fdrj'erX  n.  One  who  reforges  ; 
one  who  makes  over  again 

Reform  (re  form1),  r.  t  (Fr.  reformer,  to  re- 
form  or  amend,  to  reform  troops,  from 
L.  n/ormo  —  re.  again,  and  forma,  la  form, 
from/orma,  form.  J  1.  To  change  from  worse 
to  better;  to  Introduce  improvement  In-  to 
amend  ;  to  correct  ;  to  restore  to  a  former 
food  slate,  or  to  bring  from  a  bad  to  a 
jood  state  ;  as.  to  reform  a  profligate  man  ; 
to  reform  corrupt  manners  or  morals 
when  w»  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves.  ' 


T*. 
M  aft.  bx 


alone  of  a  vtcio.it  prince  will  corrupt 
of  a  food  em  will  not  re/,rm  it. 


t  To  remove  or  abolish  for  something  'et. 
tar.  'Takes  on  him  to  reform  some  certain 
•dicta.1  Skat  -».  To  form  again  or  anew  : 
In  this  sense  better  written  Re-form.— 
8T».  To  amend,  correct,  emend,  rectify, 


mend,  repair,  better,  improve,  restore,  re- 
Reform  (re-form').  «.i  To  abandon  that 
wlik-h  Js  evil  or  corrupt  and  return  to  a 
good  state ;  to  pass  by  change  from  worse 
to  better  •  to  be  amended  or  corrected ;  as, 
a  man  of 'settled  habits  of  vice  will  seldom 

Re-form  (re-form1),  v.t.  To  form  again  or 
anew  to  give  the  same  or  another  disposi- 
tion or  arrangement  to;  as,  to  re-form 
troop«  that  have  been  scattered  or  broken. 

Reform  (re-form'),  n.  Any  rearrangement 
which  either  brings  back  a  better  order  of 
tilings  which  has  been  fallen  away  from  or 
reconstructs  the  present  order  in  an  entirely 
newform;  reformation;  amendment  of  what 
is  defective,  vicious,  corrupt,  or  depraved  ; 
a  change  from  worse  to  better ;  specifically, 
a  change  in  the  regulations  of  parliamentary 
representation ;  as,  to  introduce  refunut  in 
sanitary  matters ;  to  be  an  advocate  of  re- 
form —Reform  aett,  in  politic*,  the  well- 
known  acts  which  passed  the  legislature 
in  1832.  by  which  a  considerable  change  was 
made  in  the  parliamentary  representation 
of  the  people.  The  acts  of  1832  were  modi- 
fled  and  extended  by  acts  passed  in  1867  and 
1888  also  known  as  reform  act*.  -  Ke/orm 
ickool,  the  name  given  in  America  to  a  re- 
formatory.— SYN.  Reformation,  amendment, 
rectification,  correction. 

Refonnable  (re-form'a-bl),  o.  Capable  of 
l>eing  reformed. 

Reformado  t  (re-for-ma'do),  n.  [Sp.)  1.  A 
monk  adhering  to  the  reformation  of  his 
order.  Weerxr.—Z.  A  military  officer  who, 
for  some  disgrace,  is  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, but  retains  his  rank  and  perhaps  his 
pay.  />.  Jonxon. 

Reformado  t  (re-for-ma'do).  o.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  in  the  condition  of  a  reformado ; 
hence,  degraded;  inferior.  '  You  area  re- 
formado  saint'  Hudibras.  —  2.  I'enitent; 
reformed;  devoted  to  reformation.  Fenton 

Refor malize  t  (re-form'al-iz),  u.  i.  To  affect 
reformation;  to  pretend  to  correctness.  'The 
refonnaluintj  Pharisees. '  Loe. 

Reformation  (ref-or-nia'shon),  n.     The 
act  of  reforming  or  the  state  of  being  re- 
formed ;  correction  or  amendment  of  life, 
manners, orof  any  tiling  objectionable  or  bad; 
the  redress  of  grievances  or  abuses;  as,  the 
reformation  of   manners;    rej urination  of 
abuses;  his  reformation  is  long  delayed. 
Your  captain  is  brave,  anil  vows  rf/vrm<itit>n.  Sftai. 
Tis  the  talent  of  our  English  nation 
Still  to  be  plotting  some  new  rqflrmaliat.  Chapman. 

Satire  lashes  vice  into  rtfortnation.  Dryden. 
— The  Reformation,  the  name  usually  given 
to  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  begun  by  Luther  and  others  about 
1517.  and  which  divided  the  Western  Church 
into  the  two  sections  known  as  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic.  — SYN.  Reform,  amend- 
ment, correction,  rectification. 

Re-formation  (re-for-ma'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  forming  anew;  a  second  forming  in  order: 
as,  the  re-fon»ation  of  a  column  of  troops 
into  a  hollow  square. 

Refonnatlye(re-for'ma-tiv). a.  Forming 
again;  having  the  quality  of  renewing  form; 
reformatory. 

Reformatory  (re-foi'ma-to-ri).  o.  Tending 
to  produce  reformation  ;  reformative. — Re- 
formatory nchool,  a  reformatory.  See  the 
noun. 

Reformatory  ( re-for'ma-to-ri ),  n.  An  in- 
stitution for  the  reception  and  reformation 
of  juveniles  who  have  already  begun  a  career 
of  vice  or  crime.  Reformatories,  or  re- 
formatory schools,  are  identical  in  char- 
acter with  certified  industrial  schools,  ad- 
mission to  either  being  determined  by  dif- 
ferences of  age  and  criminality,  and  they 
differ  from  ragged  schools  in  so  far  as  they 
arc  supported  by  the  state  and  only  receive 
children  or  youths  under  judicial  sentence. 
Reformed  (re-formd1).  p.  and  a.  Corrected; 
amended ;  restored  to  a  good  state ;  as.  a 
reformed  profligate ;  the  reformed  church 
—Reformed  Church  comprises.  In  a  general 
sense,  all  those  bodies  of  Christians  that 
have  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
or  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation;  but  it  Is 
applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  those  Pro- 
testant churches  which  did  not  embrace  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  Luther.  The 
title  was  first  assumed  by  the  French  Fro- 
testants,anil  afterwards  became  the  common 
denomination  of  all  the  Calvinistic  churches 
on  the  Continent—  Reformed  Presbyterian. 
See  under  CAMERONIAN  and  MACMILLAN- 

1TK. 


Reformer  (re-form'er),  n.  1.  One  who  effecta 
a  reformation  or  amendment ;  as.  a  reformer 
of  manners  or  of  abuses.  —2.  One  of  those 
who  commenced  or  assisted  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  - 
3.  One  who  promotes  or  urges  political  re- 
form. 

Reformist  (re-form'ist),  n.  1.  One  who  Is  of 
the  reformed  religion;  a  Protestant.  Itou-ell. 
2.  One  who  proposes  or  favours  a  political  re- 
form. 

Reformly  (re-form'li),  adv.  In  or  after  the 
manner  of  a  reform.  [Rare.] 

A  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled  with  a  contrary 
heat,  would  send  us  back  very  rtformly  Indeed  to 
learn  reformation  from  Tyndarus  and  ReburTus,  two 
canonical  promoters.  Mitttm. 

Refortiflcatlon  (re-for'ti-fl-ka"8hon),  a  A 
fortifying  anew  or  a  second  time. 

Refortlfy  (re-for'ti-fi),  »  t.    To  fortify  anew. 

Refosslon  t  (re-fo'shon).  n.  [L.  refoJeo,  n- 
/oMUtn,  to  digup  again.]  The  act  of  digging 
np  again.  '  Refotsian  of  graves. '  Bp  I 

Refound  (re-foundO,  ».t  1.  To  found  or  cast 
anew.  ' Ancientbellsrc/otmded.'  T.  Warton. 
2.  Tofoundorestabllshagain;  to  re-establish. 

Refounder  (re-found'er),  n.  One  who  re- 
founds. 

Refract  (re-frakf),  v.t.  [Fr.  refracter,  from 
L.  refrvngo,  refractum,  to  break  up  —  nt 
M\Afrango,  fractum,  to  break  (whence  frac- 
tion, fracture,  infraction,  &c.)  To  liend 
back  sharply  or  abruptly ;  especially,  in 
optics,  to  break  the  natural  course  of,  as  of 
a  ray  of  light ;  to  deflect  at  a  certain  angle 
on  passing  from  one  medium  into  another 
of  a  different  density.  "Visual  beams  re- 
fracted  through  another's  eye.'  Selden.  See 
RK  FRACTION. 

Retractable  (re-frakt'a-bl ).  o.  Capable  of 
being  refracted;  refrangible,  as  a  ray  of 
light  or  heat.  Dr.  II.  More. 

Refracted  ( re-frakt'ed  X  p.  and  a.  1.  In 
physics,  turned  from  a  direct  course,  as  rays 
of  light.— 2.  In  oot.  and  conch,  bent  back  at 
an  acute  angle;  as,  a  refracted  corolla. 

Refracting  (re-frakt'ing).  p.  and  a.  Serving 
or  tending  to  refract;  turning  from  a  direct 
course;  as,  a  refracting  medium.—  Refract- 
ing angle  of  a  ///  /.-//i .  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  faces  of  the  triangular  prism  used  to 
decompose  white  orsolar  light. — Refn^ 
dial,  a  dial  which  shows  the  hour  by  means 
of  some  refracting  transparent  fluid. — Re- 
fracting mtrface,  a  surface  bounding  two 
transparent  media,  at  which  a  ray  of  light. 
in  passing  from  one  into  the  other,  under- 
goes refraction.  —Refracting  telescope.  See 

TELKSCOl'K. 

Refraction  (re-frak'shon),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
fracting or  state  of  being  refracted  :  almost 
exclusively  a  term  in  physics,  and  generally 
applied  to  a  deflection  or  change  of  direc- 
tion impressed  upon  rays  of  light  or  bent 
obliquely  incident  upon,  and  passing  through 
a  smooth  surface  bounding  two  media  not 
homogeneous,  as  air  and  water,— or  upon 
rays  traversing  a  medium,  the  density  of 
which  is  not  uniform,  as  the  atmosphere. 
This  deviation  or  bending  is  the  ultimate 
fact  from  which  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  light  receive  their  expla- 
nation. Suppose  a  beam  of  light  pro 
from  a  luminous  point  s  to  be  admitted 
through  a  small  hole  A,  in  the  side  of  a  ves- 
sel A  B;  then,  the  vessel  being  empty,  the 
light  will  fall  on  the  bottom  at  a  point  i . 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  s  and  A.  Now 
let  water  be  poured  into  the  vessel,  and 
suppose  the  beam  of  light  to  fall  on  its  sur- 
face at  p;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  light 
no  longer  continues  its  course  in  the  same 
straight  line,  but  is  bent  or  refracted  at  r. 
and  proceeds  through  the  water  in  a  straight 
line  r  R  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
surface.  A  similar  deviation  takes  place  In 
all  cases  in  which  light  passes  from  one 
transparent  medi- 
um into  another; 
buttheraaoil 
of  the  angle  K  ia. 
or  the  amount  <  f 
the  refraction,  ra- 
ries  according  to 
the  nature  of  the 
two  media,  and 
the  degree  of  ob- 
liquity with  which 
the  incident  ray 
fulls  on  the  sur- 
face of  separation 

If  through  F,QP?  be  drawn  pei  i ii  ii 
the  surface;  then  s  p  cj  is  the  any 
dence,  and  R  P?  the  angle  of  refraction,  and 
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both  these  angles  are  in  the  same  plane,  and 
they  are  always  on  opposite  sides  of  the  per- 
pendicular. The  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence has  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion a  constant  ratio,  whatever  be  the  in- 
clination of  the  incident  ray  to  the  surface. 
When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  rarer  into  a 
denser  medium  the  refraction  is  towards  the 
perpendicular,  or  the  angle  of  refraction  is 
less  than  the  angle  of  incidence.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a 
denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  the  refraction 
is  from  the  perpendicular,  or  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  greater  than  the  angle  of  incid- 
ence. A  familiar  instance  of  refraction  is 
the  broken  appearance  which  a  stick  pre- 
sents when  thrust  partly  into  clear  water, 
the  portion  in  the  water  apparently  taking 
a  different  direction  from  the  other  por- 
tion.— Astronomical  or  atmospheric  refrac- 
tion, the  apparent  angular  elevation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  above  their  true  places, 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
in  their  passage  through  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
fraction the  heavenly  bodies  appear  higher 
than  they  really  are.  It  is  greatest  when 
the  body  is  in  the  horizon,  and  diminishes 
all  the  way  to  the  zenith,  where  it  is  nothing. 
Tennyson  uses  the  word  figuratively  appar- 
ently in  this  sense :  he  speaks  of  foretelling 
the  future  by 

Such  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise. 

—Axis  of  refraction.  See  AXIS.— Conical 
refraction,  the  refraction  of  a  single  ray  of 
light,  under  certain  conditions,  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  rays  in  the  form  of  a  hollow, 
luminous  cone,  and  consisting  of  two  kinds 
— external  conical  refraction,  and  internal 
conical  refraction;  the  ray  in  the  former  case 
issuing  from  the  refracting  crystal  as  a  cone 
with  its  vertex  at  the  point  of  emergence,  and 
in  the  latter  being  converted  into  a  cone  on 
entering  the  crystal,  and  issuing  as  a  hollow 
cylinder.  —Double  refraction,  the  separation 
of  a  ray  of  light  into  two  separate  parts,  by 
passing  through  certain  transparent  medi- 
ums, as  Iceland-spar,  one  part  being  called 
the  ordinary  ray,  the  other  the  extraordin- 
ary ray.  All  crystals  except  those  whose 
three  axes  are  equal  exhibit  double  refrac- 
tion.— Axis  of  double  refraction.  See  Optic 
axis,  (6),  under  OPTIC. — Index  of  refrac- 
tion. See  INDEX. — Plane  of  refraction,  the 
plane  passing  through  the  normal  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  refracting  surface,  at  the 
point  of  incidence  and  the  refracted  ray.— 
Point  of  refraction.  See  POINT.—  Terrestrial 
refraction,  that  refraction  which  makes 
terrestrial  objects  appear  to  be  raised  higher 
than  they  are  in  reality.  This  arises  from 
the  air  being  denser  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  it  is  at  higher  elevations,  its 
refractive  power  increasing  as  the  density 
increases.  The  mirage  is  a  phenomenon  of 
terrestrial  refraction.  —Refraction  of  alti- 
tude and  declination,  of  ascension  and 
descension,  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
change  in  the  altitude,  declination,  &c.,  of  a 
heavenly  body,  due  to  the  effect  of  atmo- 
spheric refraction. — Refraction  of  sound, 
the  bending  of  a  beam  of  sound  from  its 
rectilinear  course  whenever  it  undergoes  an 
unequal  acceleration  or  retardation,  neces- 
sarily turning  towards  the  side  of  least  velo- 
city, and  from  the  side  of  greatest  velocity. 

Refractive  (re-frakt'iv),  a.  Pertaining  to 
refraction ;  serving  or  having  power  to  re- 
fract or  turn  from  a  direct  course. — Refrac- 
tive index,  same  as  Index  of  Refraction.  See 
REFRACTION.— Refractive  power,  in  optics, 
the  degree  of  influence  which  a  transparent 
body  exercises  on  the  light  which  passes 
through  it.  Used  also  in  the  same  sense  as 
refract  ire  index. 

Refractiveness  (re-frakt'iv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  refractive. 

Refractometer  (re-frak-tom'et-er),  n.  [Re- 
fraction, and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  exhibiting  and  measuring 
the  refraction  of  light. 

Refractor  (re-frakt'er),  n.  A  refracting 
telescope.  See  TELESCOPE. 

Refractorily  (rfi-frak'to-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
fractory manner;  perversely;  obstinately. 

Refractoriness  (re-frak'to-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  refractory:  (a)  per- 
verse or  sullen  obstinacy  in  opposition  or 
disobedience.  'My  refractoriness  to  obey 
the  parliament's  order.'  Bp.  Sanderson. 
(&)  Difficulty  of  fusion  or  of  yielding  to  the 
hammer:  said  nf  minerals. 

Refractory  (re-frak'to-ri),  a.     [Fr.  refrac- 


taire;  L.  refractarius,  stubborn,  obstinate, 
from  refringo,  refractum  —  re,  and  frango, 
fractum,  to  break.]  1.  Sullen  or  perverse 
in  opposition  or  disobedience ;  obstinate  in 
non-compliance;  stubborn  and  unmanage- 
able; as,  a  refractory  child;  a  refractory 
servant. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-prder'd  nation, 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  refractory.  Shak. 

2.  Resisting  ordinary  treatment :  said  espe- 
cially of  metals  and  the  like  that  require  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  heat  to  fuse  them, 
or  that  do  not  yield  readily  to  the  hammer; 
difficult  of  fusion,  reduction,  or  the  like. — 
SYN.  Perverse,  contumacious,  unruly,  stub- 
born, obstinate,  ungovernable,  unmanage- 
able. 

Refractory  (re-frak'to-ri),  n.  1.  A  person 
obstinate  m  opposition  or  disobedience. 

How  sharp  hath  your  censure  been  of  these  refrac- 
tories. Bp.  Hall. 

2.f  Obstinate  opposition.  'Glorying  in  their 
scandalous  refractories  to  public  order  and 
constitutions.'  Jcr.  Taylor.— 3.  In  pottery, 
a  piece  of  ware  covered  with  a  vapourable 
flux  and  placed  in  a  kiln,  to  communicate  a 
glaze  to  the  other  articles.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Refragability  (ref'ra-ga-biri-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  refragable ;  refra- 
gableness. 

Refragable  (ref'ra-ga-bl),  a.  [L.L.  refraga- 
bilis,  from  L.  refragor,  to  oppose,  to  resist— 
re,  back,  and  frango, to  break.]  Capable  of 
being  opposed  or  resisted;  refutable.  [Far 
less  common  than  Irrefragable.] 

Refragableness  (refra-ga-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  refragable.  [Rare.] 

Refragatet  (ref'ra-gat),  v.i.  (L.  refragor. 
See  REFRAGABLE.]  To  oppose;  to  be  op- 
posite in  effect;  to  break  down  under  exam- 
ination, as  theories  or  proofs.  Glanville. 

Refrain  (re-fran'),  v.t.  [Fr.  refrener,  to 
bridle  in,  to  curb,  to  check,  to  repress,  from 
L.  refrceno — re,  back,  and  frceno,  to  curb, 

frcenum,  a  rein.    But  O.Fr.  refreindre,  re- 

fraindre,  from  L.  refringere  (re,  and  frango, 
to  break),  which  had  often  a  sense  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  refrener, 
might  also  be  considered  the  origin  of  this 
verb.]  To  hold  back ;  to  restrain ;  to  curb; 
to  keep  from  action. 

My  son  .  .  .  refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path. 

Prov.  i.  15. 

Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all 
them  that  stood  by  him.  Gen.  xlv.  i. 

Refrain  (re-fran'),  v.i.  To  forbear;  to  ab- 
stain ;  to  keep  one's  self  from  action  or  inter- 
ference. 

Refrain  from  these  men  and  let  them  alone. 

Acts  v.  38. 

We  revere,  and  we  refrain 
From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain.     Tennyson. 

Refrain  (re-fran'),  n.  [Fr.  refrain,  from 
O.Fr.  refraindre,  L.  refringo — re,  again,  and 
frango,  to  break.  The  refrain,  therefore,  is 
literally  the  break  or  interruption  to  the 
course  of  the  piece.]  The  burden  of  a  song; 
that  part  of  a  song  or  poetic  composition 
that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  stanza; 
a  kind  of  musical  repetition. 

Refrainer  (re-fran'er),  n.  One  who  refrains. 
Hall. 

Refrainment  (re-fran'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
refraining;  abstinence;  forbearance. 

Reframe  (re-f  ram'),  v.  (.  To  frame  or  put  to- 
gether again. 

Refrangibility  (re-fran'ji-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  refrangible  ;  susceptibility 
of  refraction;  the  disposition  of  rays  of 
light,  &c.,  to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of 
adirect  course  in  passing  put  of  one  medium 
into  another.  'Refrangibility  of  the  rays 
of  light.'  Newton. 

Refrangible  (re-fran'ji-bl),  a.  [L.  re,  and 
frango,  to  break.  See  REFRACT.]  Capable 
of  being  refracted  or  turned  out  of  a  direct 
course  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other, as  rays  of  light.  'Some  rays  are  more 
refrangible  than  others.'  Locke. 

Refrangibleness  (re-fran'ji-bl-nes),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  refrangible ;  refran- 
gibility. 

Ref reide,  t  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  refreider,  Fr.  refroidir, 
L.  re,  again,  audfrigere,  to  cool.]  To  cool. 
Chaucer. 

Refrenationt  (re-fre-na'shpn),  n.  [See  RE- 
FRAIN.] The  act  of  restraining.  Cotgrave. 

Refresh  (re-fresh'),  v.t.  [Re.  andfrem,  but 
directly  from  O.Fr.  refreschir,  rafraischir, 
Mod.  Fr.  rafraichir,  to  refresh,  from  the 
German.  See  FRESH.]  1.  To  make  fresh 
or  vigorous  again;  to  restore  vigour  or 
energy  to;  to  give  new  strength  to ;  to  reln- 


vigorate;  to  recreate  or  revive  after  fatigue, 
want,  pain,  or  the  like;  to  reanimate;  as, 
cooling  drinks  refresh  a  heated  person;  rain 
refreshes  the  parched  earth.  'And  labour 
shall  refresh  itself  with  hope.'  Shale. 

I  am  glad  of  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  For- 
tunatus,  ...  for  they  have  refreshed  my  spirit  and 
yours.  i  Cor.  xvi.  17,  18. 

Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refreshed 

By  knowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to  day ; 

Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

U'ordrworth. 

2.  To  freshen  up;  to  improve  by  new  touches; 
to  make  as  if  new;  to  restore;  to  repair; 
to  renovate;  to  retouch. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas  and  renew  their  gold. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  steep  and  soak,  particularly  vegeta- 
bles, in  pure  water  with  the  view  of  restor- 
ing their  fresh  appearance.  — SYN.  To  re- 
invigorate,  revive,  reanimate,  renovate,  re- 
new,   recruit,    restore,    recreate,    enliven, 
cheer. 

Refresh  (re- fresh'),  v.i.  To  lay  in  a  stock  of 
fresh  provisions. 

We  met  an  American  whaler  going  in  to  refresh. 
Simmonfs  Colonial  Mag. 

Refresht  (re-fresh'),  n.    Act  of  refreshing. 

Beauty,  sweet  love,  is  like  the  morning  dew, 
Whose  short  refresh  upon  the  tender  green 
Cheers  for  a  time.  Daniel. 

Refresher  (re-fresh'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  refreshes,  revives,  or  invigorates. 
2.  A  fee  paid  to  counsel  for  refreshing  his 
memory  as  to  the  facts  of  a  case  before  him, 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  especially  when 
the  case  is  adjourned  from  one  term  or  sit- 
tings to  another.  '  A  refresher,  as  lawyers 
call  it.'  De  Quincey. 

Refreshful  (re-fresti'f\jl),  a.  Full  of  refresh- 
ment; refreshing. 

They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell. 

Refreshfully  (re -fresh 'fnl-li),  adv.  In  a 
refreshing  manner;  so  as  to  refresh. 

Refreshfully 
There  came  upon  my  face 
Dew-drops.  A'eafs. 

Refreshing  (re-fresh'ingX  p.  and  a.  Acting 
or  operating  so  as  to  refresh;  invigorating; 
reviving;  reanimating;  as,  a  refreshing 
draught,  sleep,  breeze,  or  the  like.  'Re- 
freshing showers.'  Shak. 

Refreshing  (re-fresh'ing),  n.  Refreshment; 
relief  after  fatigue  or  suffering.  '  Secret  re- 
freshings that  repair  his  strength.'  Milton. 

Refreshingly  (re-fresh'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
freshing manner;  so  as  to  refresh  or  give 
new  life. 

Refreshingness  (re-fresh'ing-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  refreshing. 

Refreshment  (re-fresh'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  refreshing;  the  state  of  being  refreshed; 
relief  after  exhaustion,  weariness,  &c.  — 
2.  That  which  refreshes;  a  recreation;  that 
which  gives  fresh  strength  or  vigour,  as  food, 
drink,  or  rest:  in  the  plural  it  is  now  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  food  and  drink. 

Such  honest  refreshments  and  comforts  of  life  our 
Christian  liberty  has  made  it  lawful  for  us  to  use. 
Bp.  Spratt. 

Refret,t  Refrete,t  n.  The  burden  of  a  song; 
refrain.  Chaucer. 

Refrigerant  (re-frij'er-ant),  a.  [L.  refriger- 
ans,  refrigerantis,  ppr.  of  refrigero.  See 
REFRIGERATE.]  Cooling;  allaying  heat. 

In  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  you  must  beware  of  dry 
heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant. 

Bacon. 

Refrigerant  (re-frij'er-ant),  n.  In  tned. 
a  medicine  which  abates  heat  or  cools,  or 
which  directly  diminishes  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  reduces  the  heat  of  the 
body  or  a  portion  of  it  without  occasioning 
any  diminution  of  the  ordinary  sensibility 
or  nervous  energy.  The  agents  usually  re- 
garded as  refrigerants  are  weak  vegetable 
acids,  or  very  greatly  diluted  mineral  acids; 
some  saline,  neutral,  or  super  salts,  and 
cool  air,  ice-cold  water,  and  externally  eva- 
porating lotions.  Hence,  Jig,  anything  which 
cools,  allays,  or  extinguishes. 

This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to 
passion.  Blair. 

Refrigerate  (re-frij'er-at),  y.  t.  pret.  tt  pp.  re- 
frigerated; ppr.  refrigerating.  [L.  refrigero, 
refrigeratum.  to  refrigerate— re,  again,  and 
friffus,  frigoris,  cold.]  To  cool;  to  allay  the 
heat  of;  to  refresh. 

The  great  breezes  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
great  circles,  such  as  the  girdle  of  the  world  repro- 
duceth,  do  refrigerate.  Bacon. 
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RETRIOKRAT10.N 

(rt-ltlj'er-a"shon),  n.  I.  The 
mSSl  »r  cooling;  the  abate- 
ment  of  teat;  state  of  being  cooled. 


Irwdflcally— 1  The  operation  of  cooling 
wVrU  and  other  hot  fluids  wlthoot  expojiiug 
JKnT  to  evaporation.  This  ii ,  effected ,1,, 
means  of  utensils,  generally  called  refrigi -r- 
SHr.;  and  so  constructed  that  a  quantity  ,  ,f 

tS^.t^'sgs.tffi.g^ 
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process  of  gradual  refrigeration  or  cooling 
downhas  been  con.iaully  going  on,  tome 
believing  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  still 

lUve  (rt-fril'er-iUvX  a.    Cooling; 
it;  as,  a  re/rigeratii*  treatment 

s  must  be  but  very  little  nutritive,  but 
Nvwtftv  and  of  a  cooling  quality.       ^ 


BefrtteratlYe  (re-frij'er-at-iv),  n.  A  mcdi- 
^me  that  allays  heat;  a  refrigerant 
BelW«rator(rc  frij'er-a-terX...  That  which 
^SSgVratea.  cools.  or  keep,  coo  ;  specif!- 
caliv  (a)  an  apparatus  for  cooling  wort. 
beer,  *c.,  consisting  of  a  Urge  shallow  vat 
Inverted  by  a  continuous  pipe  through 
which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  passed.  The 
wort,  Ac  runs  In  one  direction,  and  the 
water  In  another,  so  that  the  delivery  end 
of  the  wort  Is  eiposed  to  the  coolest  part  of 
the  stream  of  water.  (6)  A  chest  or  cham- 
ber holding  a  supply  of  ice  to  cool  provisions 
and  prevent  them  spoiling  in  warm  weather. 
(t)  A  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing-mix- 
fin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice-cream. 
Ices,  Ac.  (d)  A  machine  or  apparatus  of 
many  various  forms  for  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  ice.  (e)  A  refrigerating  medicine; 
a  refrigerant 

Refrigeratory  (  re-f  rij'er-a-to-ri  ),  n.  That 
which  refrigerates;  a  refrigerator. 

Thl«  grateful  acid  spirit  that  first  came  over  is  ... 
highly  rf/rtffratvry.  diuretic,  sudorific.    Btrktlty. 

Refrigeratory  (re-frij'er-a-to-rl),  a.    Cool- 

ing. iinli.Mtni.-  heat. 
RefrHertum'  (rt  fri-je'ri-um),  n,  [L]  Cool- 

ing refreshment;  refrigeration. 

||  mint  be  acknowledged,  the  ancients  have  talked 
much  of  annual  rr/ngtriitmt.  Ssatfib, 

Refrlngency  (re-frin'jen-sl).  n.  [Sec  below.] 
The  power  of  a  sutistance  to  refract  a  ray; 
refringent  or  refractive  power. 

Refrlngent  (re  friu'jent).  a.  [L.  refringeiu. 
refrinyrnti*,  ppr  of  refringo  -re.  back,  and 
fraiiyo.  to  break  ;  comp.  refract.  ]  Possess- 
ing the  quality  of  refractiveness;  refractive; 
refracting  ;  as,  a  refriiigent  prism. 

Reft  (reft),  pret  A  pp.  of  reave.  Deprived; 
bereft 

The  heathen  caught  and  r<ft  him  of  his  inngue. 

TtHHVll»l. 

Reft,)  Refte.t  "     [See  RIFT  ]    A  chink  or 

crevice.     Chaucer. 
Refuge  (ref'uj).  n.    [Fr,  from  L.  refugium, 

from  refugio—  re.  au:iin,  and  fngia,  to  flee.) 

1.  Shelter  or  protection  from  danger  or  dis- 
tress 

.  .  .  We  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have 

fled  for  re/Mff  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before 

us,  neb.  vi    ifl 

Rocks,  dens,  and  eaves!    Hut  1  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  rr/ttgt.  Uitt<in. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from 
danirrr.  distress,  or  calamity:  a  stronghold, 
which  protects  by  Its  strength,  or  a  canctn- 
arjr  which  secures  safety  by  its  tacredness: 
any  place  where  one  is  out  of  the  way  of 
any  evil  or  danger;  specifically  .nn  institution 
where  the  destitute  or  homeless  Hud  tem- 
porary shelter;  a  house  of  refuge. 

The  hi«h  hlUa  are  a  rtfitgt  for  the  wild  goats  :  and 
la*  rocks  for  the  conies.  Pv  civ.  18. 

God  I*  our  rr/Vr  aad  strength,  a  very  present  help 
>V  xlvi.  i. 


S  An  expedient  to  secure  protection  or  .le- 
ttuce; a  device;  a  contrivance;  a  shift 

Tketo  latsst  »»/"/•  wat  to  send  to  him.       Uu,t. 


-Cilia  «/  rrfuye.  among  the  Israelites,  cer- 
tain cities  appointed  to  secure  the  safety  of 
such  persons  as  might  commit  homicide 
without  design  Of  these  there  were  three 
on  each  side  of  Jordan  Josh.  «.—  Bartmtri 
«/  rtflift,  harbours  or  porta  which  afford 
•belter  to  vessels  In  cases  of  distress  from 
weather:  also,  places  of  refuse  for  merchant 
VMaels.  from  enemies'  cruisers  in  time  of 


war  -House  of  refuge,  an  Institution  sup- 
T^rtcd  by  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
shelter  of  the  homeless  or  destitute.  -ScAoo 
of  refuge,  a  charity,  ragged,  or  industrial 
school  Called  also  Boyt  or  GirU  Haute  of 
Refuge. -at*.  Shelter,  asylum,  retreat,  co- 

Refuee  (ref'uj),  e.t  To  shelter;  to  protect. 
•  Krai  by  those  gods,  who  refuged  her,  ab- 

Refuge  (ref  u>)'"i.  To  take  shelter.  [Rare.] 

Upon  the  crags 

Which  verge  the  northern  shore,  upon  the  heights 
Eastward,  how  few  have  rv/itfW         Snakej. 

Refugee  (ref-u-jnn.  [Fr .  refugit.  See  RE- 
Ti  GK  )  1  One  who  flees  to  a  shelter  or  place 
of  safety.— 2.  One  who  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion or  political  commotion  flees  to  a  foreign 
country  for  safety;  as,  the  French  refugees 
who  left  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  settled  In  Flanders, 
Britain.  &c.— 3.  One  of  a  band  of  marauders 
in  the  time  of  the  American  revolution:  so 
called  Iwcause  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  refuge  or  protection  of  the  British 
crown.  Called  also  Cowboys.  See  CoW- 

Refulgence,  Refulgency  (re-ful'jens.  re- 
ful'jen-si),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
refulgent;  a  flood  of  light;  splendour;  bril- 
liancy. '  The  refulgence  of  the  eternal  light. 
JiiiaichbulL 

He  was  obli|rec1  to  keep  at  a  more  awful  distance 
from  the  tremendous  throne  of  <*xl,  and  not  to  come 
within  the  circle  of  its  rtfulfnuj.  Staciluiae. 

Refulgent  (re-iul'jent),  o.  [L.  refulgeni,  re- 
fulyentis,  ppr.  of  rtfulgeo—re,  again,  back, 
and  fulyeo,  to  shine.)  Casting  a  bright 
light;  shining;  splendid;  as,  refulgent  beams; 
refulgent  light;  refulgent  arms.  'So  con- 
spicuous and  refulgent  a  truth.'  Boyle. 

Refulgently  (re-fui'jent-li).  adv.  In  a  reful- 
gent manner;  with  great  brightness. 

Refund  (re-f  undo,  c.  (.  [  L.  ref  undo,  to  ponr 
back,  to  restore  —  re,  back,  and  /undo,  to 
pour  (whence  futian);  Fr.  refondre,  to  pay 
back.]  l.t  To  pour  back. 

Were  the  humours  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any 
colour,  they  would  rtfund  that  colour  ujion  the  ob- 
ject, K-W- 

»  To  return  in  payment  or  compensation 
for  what  has  been  taken ;  to  repay ;  to  re- 
store. '  Sentenced  to  refund  what  he  had 
wrongfully  taken.'  .Mr  11  L' Estrange. 

How  to  Icarius,  in  the  bridal  hour. 

Shall  1,  by  waste  undone,  rtfttttd  the  dower?   Poft. 

3.  To  resupply  with  funds ;  to  reimburse. 
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S.t  To  disown;   to  disavow.     'Deny  thy 
father,  and  refuse  thy  name.'   Shak.    4 
deny  the  request  of;  to  say  no  to;  is,  he 
asked  it  and  I  could  nut  refute  him. 
lefuse  (re-fuz'),  t>.i.    To  decline  to  accept; 
not  to  comply.     '  Too  proud  to  ask,  too 
humble  to  refuse.'    Uarth. 
lefuse  (ref  uz).  o.  Refused;  rejected;  hence, 
worthless;  of  no  value;  left  as  unworthy  of 
reception;  as,  the  refuse  parts  of  stone  or 
timber. 

Everything  that  was  vtie  and  rtfttse,  that  they  de- 
stroyed utterly.  I  Sam.  x  v.  9. 

Please  to  bestow  oa  him  the  rrfuit  letters. 


Refund  (re-fund'),  c.(.  To  fund  again  or 
anew. 

Refunder  (re-fimd'er),  n.   One  who  refunds. 

Refurbish  (re-fer'liish).  f.t.  To  furbish  a 
second  time. 

Refurnish  (re-Iei-nisli),  t>.(.  To  furnish 
anew;  to  reaupply  with  furniture. 

Refusable  (re-fu'za-bl),  o.  Capable  of  being 
refused;  admitting  refusal  Young. 

Refusal  (re-fu'zal).  n.  1.  The  act  of  refus- 
ing; denial  of  anything  demanded,  solicited, 
or  offered  for  acceptance. 

It.  as  his  nature  is.  he  fall  in  rage 

With  their  r</itsal.  both  observe  and  answer 

The  vantage  of  his  anger.  Shak. 

2.  The  right  of  taking  in  preference  to  others; 
the  choice  of  taking  or  refusing ;  option  o! 
taking  or  buying ;  pre-emption. 

When  employments  (fo  a-begging  for  want  o 
hands,  they  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  refusal. 

S-wifl. 

Neighbour  Steel's  wife  asked  to  have  the  reftiso. 
of  it,  but  1  guess  1  won't  sell  it.  tt,tli/<nrta. 

Refuse  (re-fuz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  refused, 
ppr.  refusing.  (Fr.  refuser,  to  refuse;  Pr. 
refutar,  Sp  rehutar;  supposed  by  Diez  to 
owe  its  origin  partly  to  L.  recuiare,  to  refuse, 
partly  to  refutare,  to  refute,  which  latter 
word  had  in  mediaeval  Latin  the  sense  of 
refuse.  Brachet  takes  it  from  L  refutare 
through  a  hypothetical  L.  L  refutiare 
Others,  with  less  probability,  take  it  from 
refundo,  refiuum,  to  ponr  back,  through  a 
freq.  refutare.]  1.  To  deny,  as  a  request 
demand.  Invitation,  or  command;  to  decline 
tn  do  or  grant.  'Ref using  her  grand  bests. 
Shak.  'If  you  refute  your  aid.'  Shot.  'No 
yet  refuted  the  rose,  but  granted  it.'  Ten 
nvton.  Often  with  an  infinitive  as  object 

Thus  Edom  rtfuitdio  give  Israel  passage  through 
his  border.  Num.  xx.  zi. 

t  To  decline  to  accept ;  to  reject ;  as,  to 
refute  an  office;  to  refute  an  offer. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  r<fui«i  is  become 
the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  rV  cxviii.  aa. 


Refuse  (ref'uz),  n.  That  which  is  refused  or 
rejected  as  useless;  waste  matter.  "The 
scum  and  refute  of  the  people.'  Dr.  II. 
More. 

Shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scam  of  dross. 

Old  plash  of  rains,  and  rr/iite  patch'  d  with  moss. 

Ttnnyien. 

SVN.   Dregs,  sediment,    scum,    recrement 
dross,  trash. 
Refuset  (re-fuzO,  n.    Refusal 

This  spoken,  ready  with  a  proud  rffiist 
Argantes  was  his  proffer  'd  aid  to  scorn.    Fairfax. 

Re-fuse  (re-f  uzO,  v.  '    To  fuse  or  melt  again. 

Refuser  (re-fuz'er),  n.  One  who  refuses  or 
rejects,  '  The  only  refusers  and  condemners 
of  this  catholic  practice.'  Jer.  Taylor 

Refusion  (re-fu'zhon),  11.  A  renewed  or  re- 
peated melting  or  fusion. 

Refutabllity  (re-fut'a-bil"i-ti  or  ref'u-ta- 
bil"i-ti),  n.  Capability  of  being  refuted. 

Refutable  (re-fut'a-bl  or  ref'u-ta-bl).  a 
I  From  refute.  ]  Capable  of  1  icing  refuted  or 
disproved  ;  that  may  be  proved  false  or  er- 

roneous.     JvilltlX. 

Refutably  (re-fut'a-bli  or  reFu-ta-bli),  adv. 
In  a  refutable  manner;  so  as  to  be  refuted 
or  disproved. 

Refutal  t  (re-fut'al).  n.     Refutation. 

Refutation  (ref'u-ta"shon),  n.  [L.  refutaOo, 
refutations.  See  REKt'TE.)  The  net  or  pro- 
cess of  refuting  or  disproving  ;  the  act  of 
proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  the  over- 
throwing of  an  argument,  opinion,  testi- 
mony, doctrine,  or  theory,  by  argument  or 
countervailing  proof. 

Some  of  his  blunders  seem  rather  to  deserve  a 
flogging  than  a  rtfutalian.  ilacaulej. 

Refutatory  (re-fut'a-to-ri),  a.  Tending  to 
refute;  relating  to  or  containing  refutati.  m 
Refute  (re-futO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  refuted;  ppr. 
refuting.  [Fr.  refuter,  L.  refuto—re,  back, 
and  ola  futo,  to  pour,  from  root  of  /undo, 
fudi,  to  pour;  Been  also  in  futis,  a  water-ves- 
sel, a  pitcher,  futUis,  that  easily  pours  out, 
vain,  worthless,  futile;  comp.  confute.  ]  l.To 
disprove  and  overthrow  by  argument,  evi- 
dence, or  countervailing  proof;  to  prove  to 
be  false  or  erroneous;  to  confute;  as,  to  re- 
fute testimony,  arguments,  etc.  '  To  refute 
that  foul  error.'  H  ackluyt.  —  2.  To  over- 
come in  argtiment;  to  prove  to  be  in  error; 
as,  to  refute  a  disputant. 

There  were  so  many  witnesses  to  these  two  miracles 
that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  such  multitudes. 

8YN.  To  disprove,  confute,  repel,  overthrow. 
Refute,  t  n.     [Fr.  refnile,  from  refuir,  to 

double  in  running  from—  re,  back,  and/uir, 

L.  f  \tgia,  to  fly.)    Refuge     Ohaueer, 
Refuter  (re-fut'er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  refutes. 

My  refHttt-'s  forehead  is  stronger  with  a  weaker 
wit,  Bf.  H*U 

Regain  (re-gin'),  r.t  1.  To  gain  anew;  t" 
recover  what  has  escaped  or  been  lost 
•  Hopeful  to  regain  thy  love.'  Milton. 

The  youth  with  joy  unfeigned. 
tfcpviiVrfthe  felt,  and  felt  wriat  he  rrsitind; 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow  and  touched  the  ransom  d  hat. 


. 

2.  To  arrive  at  again  or  anew;  to  return  to; 
as,  they  regained  the  shore  in  safety  —Sit. 
To  recover,  reobtain,  repossess,  retrieve. 
Regal  (re'galX  o.  [L.  regalit,  from  rex,  regii, 
a  King,  from  rego,  to  rule,  the  same  root 
being  also  seen  In  E  right,  Ac.  Hoyal  Is  the 
same  word;  and  reign,  regent,  Ac.,  ha 
same  origin,  as  also  -reel  in  direct 
Pertaining  to  a  kinj;;  kingly;  royal;  a«,a 
regal  title;   regal  authority;  regal  state. 
pomp,  or  splendour;  regal  power  or  sway. 
•  Regal  thoughts  '  SAnA-    •  Regal  port,'  Ma- 
tim.    •  Regal  u&lh'   Hilton.—  Regal  or  rwwl 
fishes,  whales  and  sturgeons  :  so  called  l» 
cause  when  thrown  ashore,  or  caught  neai 
the  coast,  they  can  be  claimed  as  tli 
perty   of    the    sovereign.  —  Royal, 
Kingly.    See  under  ROYAL 


late,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  fr> 
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Regal  (re'gal),  n.  [Fr.  regale.]  An  old  musical 
instrument ;  a  small  portable  organ  played 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  left 


Regal,  from  an  old  painting. 

being  used  in  working  the  bellows.  It  was 
much  used  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Regale  (re-ga'le),  n.  pi.  Regalia  (which  see). 
[L.]  A  prerogative  of  monarchy;  thatwhich 
pertains  to  a  king. 

Regale  (re-gar),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  regaled;  ppr. 
regaling.  [Fr.  regaler,  to  regale— re,  and  an 
old  verb  galer,  to  amuse  one's  self,  to  re- 
joice ;  It.  (jala,  good  cheer,  probably  from 
root  of  Goth,  gailjan,  to  rejoice.  (See  GALA.) 
Diez,  however,  takes  it  from  Sp.  regalar,  to 
fondle,  to  pet,  formerly  to  melt,  from  L.  re- 
gelare,  to  melt,  to  thaw,  to  warm.  See  CON- 
GEAL.] To  entertain  sumptuously  or  magni- 
ficently; to  entertain  with  something  that 
gives  great  pleasure;  to  gratify,  as  the 
senses ;  as,  to  regale  the  taste,  the  eye,  or 
the  ear. 

The  gate  they  pass,  and  to  the  dome  retire. 
Where  Venus  oft  regales  the  god  of  fire.  Fa-wkes. 

Regale  (re-gal'),  D.  i.  To  feast;  to  fare  sump- 
tuously. 

See  the  rich  churl,  amid  tile  social  sons 

Of  wine  and  wit,  regaling.  Shenstone. 

Regale  (re-gal'),  ».  A  splendid  repast  or 
banquet;  a  magnificent  entertainment  or 
treat. 

Regalement  (re-gal'ment),  n.  Refreshment; 
entertainment;  gratification. 

The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regalement,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Imploring  Phosbus  with  unmoistened  lips. 

9>.  Philips. 

Regaler  (re-gal'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  regales. 

Regalia  (re-ga'li-a),  n.  pi  [L.  regalia,  royal 
or  regal  things,  nom.  pi.  neut.  of  regalis, 
regal.]  1.  The  privileges,  prerogatives,  and 
rights  of  property  belonging,  in  virtue  of 
office,  to  the  sovereign  of  a  state.  These 
are  usually  reckoned  to  be  six,  viz.  the 
power  of  judicature;  of  life  and  death; 
of  war  and  peace;  of  masterless  goods,  as 
estrays,  <frc. ;  of  assessments;  and  minting 
of  money. —Regalia  of  the  church,  in  Eng- 
land, the  privileges  which  have  been  con- 
ceded to  the  church  by  kings ;  sometimes, 
the  patrimony  of  the  church.— 2.  Ensigns  of 
royalty;  the  apparatus  of  a  coronation,  as 
the  crown,  sceptre,  &c.  The  regalia  of 
England  consist  of  the  crown,  sceptre  with 
the  cross,  the  verge  or  rod  with  the  dove, 
the  so-called  staff  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
several  swords,  the  ampulla  for  the  sacred 
oil,  the  spin's  of  chivalry,  and  several  other 
articles.  These  are  preserved  in  the  jewel- 
room  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  regalia 
of  Scotland  consist  of  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 
and  the  sword  of  state.  They,  with  several 
other  regal  decorations,  are  exhibited  within 
the  crown-room  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
3.  The  insignia,  decorations,  or  'jewels'  of 
an  order,  as  the  Freemasons,  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  the  like.  [Rather  an  improper 
usage.]— 4.  A  large  kind  of  cigar. 

Regalian  (re-gaii-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
king  or  suzerain;  regal;  sovereign. 

lie  had  a  right  to  the  regalian  rights  of  coining. 
Brougham. 

Regallsm  (re'gal-izm),  n.    See  extract. 

Nevertheless  in  them  (the  Catholic  kingdoms  of 
Europe)  regalism,  which  is  royal  supremacy  pushed 
to  the  very  verge  of  schism,  has  always  prevailed. 
Card.  Manning. 

Regality  (re-gal'i-ti),  n.  [From  L.  regalis. 
.Sou  REGAL.]  1.  Royalty;  sovereignty;  king- 
ship. 

He  came  partly  in  by  the  sword  and  had  high 
courage  in  all  points  of  regality.  JJacort. 


2.  In  Scotland,  a  territorial  jurisdiction  for- 
merly conferred  by  the  king.  The  lands 
over  which  this  jurisdiction  extended  were 
said  to  be  given  in  liberam  regalitaiem.  the 
persons  receiving  the  right  were  termed 
lords  of  regality,  and  exercised  the  highest 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  — 3.  t  An  ensign 
or  badge  of  royalty;  in  pi.  regalia. 

Kinges  in  an  open  and  stately  place,  before  all 
their  subjects,  receive  their  crowne,  and  other  re- 
galities. Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Regally  (re'gal-li),  adv.  In  a  regal  or  royal 
manner. 

Alfred  .  .  .  was  buried  regally  at  Westminster. 
Milton, 

Regalst  (re'galz),  n.pl.  Ensigns  of  royalty. 
See  REGALIA. 

Regard  (re-gard'),  ti.f.  [Fr.  regarder,  to  re- 
gard, to  observe,  to  keep  in  view— re,  back, 
and  yarder,  to  guard,  to  keep;  Romanesque 
form  of  Teut.  ward.  See  GUARD,  WARD.] 

1.  To  look  upon;  to  observe;  to  notice  with 
some  particularity;  to  pay  attention  to. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
You  offend  him ;  feed,  and  regard  him  not.    SAaJt. 

2.  t  To  look  toward ;  to  have  an  aspect  or 
prospect  toward ;  to  point  or  be  directed. 
•That  exceedingly  beautiful  seat  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  flanked  with  wood,  and  re- 
garding the  river.'    Evelyn.  — 3.  To  attend 
to  with  respect,  or  to  observe  a  certain  re- 
spect towards;  to  respect;  to  reverence;  to 
honour;  to  esteem. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  unto  the 
Lord.  Rom.  xiv.  6. 

This  aspect  of  mine. 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  your  clime 
Have  loved.  Shak. 

4.  To  consider  of  importance,  value,  mo- 
ment, or  interest;  to  mind;  to  care  for;  as, 
to  regard  the  feelings  of  others;  not  to  re- 
gard pain  suffered.— 5.  To  have  or  to  show 
certain  feelings  towards ;  to  show  a  certain 
disposition  towards;  to  treat;  to  nse. 

His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with 
kindness.  Macanlay. 

6.  To  view  in  the  light  of ;  to  put  on  the 
same  footing  as;  to  look  on;  to  consider. 

They  are  not  only  regarded  as  authors,  but  as  par- 
tisans. Addison. 

7.  To  have  relation  to;  to  respect;  as,  this 
argument  does  not  regard  the  question.— 
As  regards  (impers.),  with  regard  to;  as 
respects;  as  concerns;  as,  as  regards  that 
matter  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.  —  SYN. 
To  consider,  observe,  remark,  heed,  mind, 
respect,  esteem,  estimate,  value. 

Regard  (re-gard1),  v.i.  To  reflect ;  to  bear 
in  mind;  to  care.  Shak. 

Regard  (re-gard'),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  Look 
or  gaze ;  aspect  directed  to  another.  '  Throw 
a  strange  regard  upon  me.'  Shak. 

But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repell'd.    Milton. 

2.  Attention,  as  to  a  matter  of  importance 
or  interest;  heed;  consideration.     'A  parti- 
cular regard  be  had  to  our  observation  of 
this  precept.'    Atterbury. 

With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
They'll  lead  their  lives.  Milton. 

3.  That  feeling  or  view  of  the  mind  which 
springs  especially  from  estimable  qualities 
in  the  object;  respect ;  esteem  ;  reverence  ; 
as,  to  have  a  great  regard  for  a  person. 

To  him  they  had  regard,  because  that  of  long  time 
he  had  bewitched  them  with  sorceries.  Acts  viii.  n. 

4.  Repute,  good  or  bad ;  note;  account. 

Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard  among 
them.  Spenser. 

5.  Relation;  respect;  reference;  view:  often 
in  the  phrases,  in  regard  to,  with  regard  to. 
'  That  God  Almighty  should  erect  this  stately 
fabric  of  heaven  and  earth  .  .  .  with  espe- 
cial regard  to  man,  so  puny  and  weak  a 
creature. '    Harrow. 

To  persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere  in  vir- 
tue, in  regard  to  themselves;  in  justice  and  good- 
ness, in  regard  to  their  neighbours;  and  piety  toward 
God.  Watts. 

6.  Matter;  point;  particular;  consideration; 
condition.     'Regards  that  stand  aloof  from 
the  main  point.'    Shak.— 7.t  Prospect;  ob- 
ject of  sight. 

Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard.  Shak. 

8.  In  the  forest  laws,  view;  inspection. — 

9.  pi.  Respects;  good  wishes;  compliments; 
as,  give  my  best  regards  to  the   family. 
[Colloq.]—  Court  of  regard,  or  survey  of  dogs, 
an  old  forest  court  in  England  which  was 
held  every  third  year  for  the  lawing  or  ex- 
peditation  of  mastiffs,  that  is,  for  cutting  off 
the  claws  and  ball  of  the  forefeet,  to  pre- 


Lion  regardant 
passant. 


vent  them  from  running  after  deer.  —  At  re- 
gard o/,t  with  respect  to;  in  comparison  of. 
Chaucer.—  In  regard,\  comparatively;  rela- 
tively. Sir  J.  Elyot.  Comp.  In  respect- 
In  regard  of.  This  phrase  was  formerly  used 
as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  on  account  of, 
but  in  modern  usage  is  often  improperly 
substituted  for  in  or  with  regard  or  respect 
to. 

Change  was  thought  necessary  in  regard  <ythe 
great  hurt  the  church  did  receive  by  a  number  of 
things  then  in  use.  Hooter. 

In  regard  of  its  security,  it  had  a  great  advantage 
over  the  bandboxes.  Dickens. 

—  With,  regard  nf  was  also  formerly  used 
where  we  should  now  say  with  regard  to. 
'With  regard  of  what  we  are  and  were.' 
Milton.—  SYN.  Consideration,  notice,  observ- 
ance, heed,  care,  concern,  respect,  estima- 
tion, esteem,  attachment,  reverence. 
Regardable  (  re-gard'a-bl  ),  a.    Capable  of 
being  regarded  ;  observable  ;  worthy  of  no- 
tice; noticeable.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Regardant  (re-giird'ant),  a.    1.  Regarding  ; 
looking  to  ;  looking  behind  or  backward  ; 
watching.      '  Turns  thither  his  regardant 
eye.'  Southey.—  2.  Inker. 
looking  behind  :  applied 
to  any  animal  whose  face 
is   turned    towards   the 
tail  in  an  attitude  of  vigi- 
lance. —  Villain    regard- 
ant, regardant  villein,  or 
regardant  to  the  manor, 
in  old  law,  a  villein  or  re- 
tainerannexed  to  the  land 
or  manor,  who  had  charge 
to  dp  all    base  services 
within  the  same. 

Regarder  (  re-gard'er  ),  n.  1.  One  that  re- 
gards.— 2.  In  law,  an  officer  whose  business 
was  to  view  the  forest,  inspect  the  officers, 
and  inquire  concerning  all  offences  and  de- 
faults. 

Regardful  (r8-gSrd'ful).  a.  Having  or  pay- 
ing regard:  (a)  full  of  regard  or  respect; 
respectful.  (b)  Taking  notice;  heedful;  ob- 
serving with  care;  attentive. 

Let  a  man  be  very  tender  and  regardful  of  every 
pious  motion  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  his  heart. 

South 

SYN.  Mindful,  heedful,  attentive,  observant. 
Regardfully  (re-gard'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
gardful manner:  (a)  attentively;  heedfully. 
(b)  Respectfully. 

Is  this  the  Athenian  minion  whom  the  world 
Voiced  so  regardfully  I  Skat. 

Regarding  (re-gard'ing),  prep.  [This  word, 
originally  a  participle,  is  now  established 
as  a  preposition,  being  freely  used  without 
being  made  to  agree  with  any  other  word.  ] 
Respecting;  concerning;  in  reference  to;  as, 
to  be  at  a  loss  regarding  something. 

Regardless  (re-gard'les),  a.  1.  Not  having 
regard  or  heed;  not  looking  or  attending  to; 
heedless;  negligent;  careless;  as,  regardless 
of  life  or  of  health  ;  regardless  of  danger; 
regardless  of  consequences. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat, 

Second  to  thee,  offer'd  himself  to  die 

For  man's  offence.  Milton. 

2.  Not  regarded;  slighted.     [Rare.] 

Yes,  traitor.  Lara,  lost,  abandoned  Lara, 

Is  3.  regardless  suppliant  now  to  Osmyn.    Congreve. 

SYN.  Heedless,  negligent,  careless,  indiffer- 

ent, unconcerned,  inattentive,  unobservant, 

neglectful. 
Regardlessly  (re-gard'Ies-li),  adv.    In  a  re- 

gardless manner;   heedlessly;    carelessly; 

negligently. 
Regardlessness  (re-gardles-nes),  n.    Heed- 

lessness;  inattention;  negligence. 

They  are  too  bookish  ;  their  regardfessness  of 
men  and  ways  of  thriving  makes  them  stand  in  their 
own  light.  It  '  hitlock. 

Regather  (re-gaTH'er),  v.t.  To  gather  or 
collect  again.  '  Renewed  his  provisions  and 
regathered  more  force.'  Hackluyt. 

Regatta  (re-gat'ta),  n.  [It.]  Originally  a 
gondola  race  in  Venice;  now  applied  to  any 
important  or  showy  sailing  or  rowing  race 
in  which  a  number  of  yachts  or  boats  con- 
tend for  prizes. 

Regel,  Rigel  (re'gel,  ri'gel),  n.  A  fixed  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  Orion's  left  foot. 

Regelation  (re-je-liVshon),».  [L.  re,  again, 
and  gelatio,  gelationis,  a  freezing,  from  gelo, 
gelatum,  to  congeal,  from  gelu,  ice.]  A  name 
given  to  the  phenomenon  presented  by  two 
pieces  of  melting  ice  when  brought  into 
contact  at  a  temperature  above  the  freezing- 
int.  In  such  a  case  congelation  and  co- 
esion take  place.  Not  only  does  this  oc- 
cur in  air,  but  also  in  water  at  such  a  tem- 
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Mrature  u  10<r  rahr.    The  phenomenon, 
Kftbeemd  by  Faraday.  U  of-score. 

li  «M  urabftUv  be  rewembered  that  I  deduced 
th.  taSJtaTrfKUclm  «nd  H"1'  subsequent  01°- 
.SjSTcrf  varying  width  and  toure. 
XatJnen  two  pi.Se.  of  ice  X.  pmsed 


bv  Hi  <HtKin«rcf.  FM*d»y    •  •  •  1*  ^J^SE^j^^ 

^s^S^^^SvKS 


sceptre  of  Christ's  fro*  net  Hooker  - 
specifically,  the  office,  government,  or  juris- 
diction of  •  regent;  deputed  or  vicarious 
government. 

I  can  )•«  recall  the  decline  of  the  grand  era    The 
'habiuei'  .  .  .  contemporaries  of  Brummell 
to  his  ««ub-boon  companion,  of  George  IV^Ius 

1  The  district  unilcr  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
regent  or  vicegerent 

Region.  they  passed.  the  mighty  rrmia 

UMMI 


te< 

• 


4  The  body  of  men  Intrusted  with  vicarious 
government:  »».  »  regency  constituted  dur- 
ing a  king1!  minority,  Insanity,  or  absence 
from  the  kingdom. 

Instead  of  naming  the  duke  of  Lancaster  sole  pro- 
doc,  "hey  constituted  a  council  or  rtfraty  cotmst- 
ig  of  twelve  persons.  "/  «•«* 

Regeneracy  (  rf-jen'er-a-sl  ),  n.  The  state 
oflwliig  regenerated. 

Regenerate  (  r*-Jen'er-at  ),  c.r.  pret  &  pp. 
regenerated;  ppr.  regenerating  [L.  regenero, 
regeneration  -re,  again,  and  genera,  to  gen- 
erate. See  GENERATE.)  1.  To  generate  or 
produce  anew;  to  reproduce. 

Through  all  the  foil  a  genial  ferment  spreads. 
Rtrtturtttti  the  plant*  and  new  adorns  the  meads. 
Sir  K.  Katitmere. 

2  In  thenl  to  camw  to  be  Ixirn  again  ;  to 
cause  to  become  a  Christian  ;  to  renew,  as 
the  heart  by  a  change  of  affections:  to 
change,  as  the  heart  and  affections,  from 
enmity  or  indifference  to  love  of  God. 

No  tooner  was  a  convert  initiated,  but  by  an  easy 
figure  he  became  a  new  man.  and  both  acted  anil 
loflkad  upon  himself  as  one  rtftittrattd  and  born 
a  second  time.  /WwMW. 

Regenerate  (rO-jctiVriitX  (i    1.  Reproduced. 

O  thou.  the  earthly  author  of  my  Mood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  rtftMeratt, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up.  SJtai. 

1  In  theol.  born  anew  ;  renovated  In  heart  : 
.  li.iti.M-il  from  a  natural  U>  a  spiritual  state. 

Regenerateness  (re.jen'er-at-nes).  n.  The 
slate  nf  bring  revrenernted. 

Regeneration  (re-Jen  'er  a"shon).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  regenerating  or  producing  anew.  - 
1  In  ti,.  :•(  new  birth  by  the  grace  of  God  : 
that  change  by  which  the  will  and  natural 
enmity  of  man  to  (iml  and  his  law  are  snl>- 
dued.  and  a  principle  of  supreme  love  to 
(iod  and  his  law,  or  holy  affections,  are  im- 
In  the  heart 


According  to  his  merty  he  saved  us.  by  the  wash- 
\a^ot  regfHtrattiftt.  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Tit.  iii.  5. 

".  In  '"''•'  reprnductlon  of  a  part  which  fins 

lieen  destroyed. 
Regenerative  (re-Jen'er-it-lv),  n     Produc- 

ing regeneration;  renewing     •  Jtege  nerat  ice 

Influences  '    ButnneU. 
Regeneratlvely  <rv  j.-ti,  r  ;it  iv-li),  ade.  In 

a  regenerati  ve  manner;  so  as  to  regenerate. 
Regeneratory  (re-Jen'er-a  to-rl),  a.    Regen- 

erative ;  having  the  power  to  renew  ;  tend- 

ing to  reproduce  or  renovate. 
Recenesii  (re  jenVslsX  n.  [Prefix  re,  again, 

and  geneiit]   The  state  of  being  renewed 

or  reproduced. 

For  not  mankind  only,  but  all  that  mankind  does 

"owth' 


Regent  (rfjent).  a.  [L.  regent,  regent  a 
ppr  of  reyo.  to  nilc :  cog  Skr  nli.  to  rule ; 
fmm  same  root  also  &  rfiHt  See  REGAL,  a  ] 
1  Rilling:  governing  'Some  other  active 
natnt  principle  that  resides  In  the  body.' 
Sir  M  Hate  - 1  Exercising  vicarious  au- 
thority. 

Hi  together  calls     ..  the  nrna  powen. 

Milton. 


Queen  rmiK.aqneen  who  governs, as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  iptrrn  twnwrl 
Refmt  (rfjent),  n.   [Fr  re>ml  See  above.) 
1   A  governor;  a  rnlt-r:  In  a  general  sense. 
tVW.  though  rvr*/  of  the  tun.  and  held 
TW  skarpesnigWd  spirit  of  all  In  Heaven 

I  One  Inverted  with  vicarious  authority. 


one  who  governs  a  kingdom  in  the  minority, 
absence,  or  disability  of  the  king.  In  most 
hereditary  governments  the  maxim  is,  that 
thiYorace  belongs  to  the  nearest  relative  of 
the  sovereign  capable  of  undertaking  it ; 
but  this  rule  is  subject  to  many  limitations, 
s  one  of  a  certain  standing  who  tauglit  in 
universities:  the  word  formerly  In  use  for  a 
pro/fwor-4.  In  the  state  of  Xew  York,  a 
member  of  the  corporate  body  which  is  in- 
vested with  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools  in  the  state. 
5  In  the  English  universities,  a  member  of 
tite  universities  who  has  certain  peculiar 
duties  of  Instruction  or  government  At 
Cambridge  all  resident  Masters  of  Arts  of 
less  than  four  years'  standing,  and  all  doc- 
tors of  less  than  two,  are  regents.  At  Ox- 
ford the  period  of  regency  is  shorter.  At 
both  universities  those  of  a  more  advanced 
standing,  who  keep  their  names  on  the  col- 
lege books,  are  called  non-regents.  At  Cam- 
bridge the  regents  compose  the  upper  house, 
and  the  non-regents  the  lower  house  of  the 
senate,  or  governing  body.  At  Oxford  the 
regents  compose  the  congregation,  which 
confers  degrees,  and  does  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  university.  The  regents  and 
non-regents  collectively  compose  the  conuo- 
cation.  which  is  the  governing  body  in  the 
last  resort. 

Regent-bird  (re'jent-berd),  n.  The  Stricu- 
hit  chryioeephaliii,  a  very  beautiful  bird  of 
Australia,  belonging  to  the  family  Melipha- 
gldas  or  honey-eaters,  and  to  the  tenmros- 


ReRent-bird  (St 


tral  group  of  the  Insessores  or  percliers. 
The  colour  of  the  plumage  is  golden  yellow 
and  deep  velvety  black.  It  was  discovered 
during  the  regency  of  George  IV.,  and  was 
named  in  compliment  to  him. 

Regentess  (rc'jent-es).  n.  A  protectress  of 
a  Kingdom.  Cutgrate. 

Regentshlp  (rt'Jent-shlp),  n.  The  office  or 
dignity  of  u  recent,  especially  of  a  regent  or 
one  who  governs  for  a  king:  regency.  Shak. 

Regerminate  (re.jer'min-at),  v.i.  [Ite  and 
germinate.]  To  germinate  again. 

Perennial  plants  rfftrminate  several  years  suc- 
cessively. /.ft. 

Regermlnation  (re-jer'mi-na"shon),  n.    A 

sprouting  or  germination  anew. 
Regest  t  (re-jest'),  n.    [L.  regetta,  a  list,  from 

regero,  regestum,  to  carry  back,  to  record  — 

re,  back,  and  gero,  to  carry.]    A  register. 

'  Old  legends  and  cathedral  regents.'  Milton. 
Regestl  (re-jesf),  v.t.  [L  regero,  regestum, 

tn  l>ear  or  carry  back—  re.  back,  and  gem, 

to  bear,  to  carry.  )    To  throw  back  ;  to  re- 

tort 

Who  can  say  it  is  other  than  riyliteous.  that  thon 
shouldest  revest  one  day  upon  us  —  IJepart  from  me, 
ye  wicked!  Bf.  Hall. 

Reget  (re-gef).  f.  (.    To  get  or  obtain  again. 

Regiain  -  ma  jestatem  (re'ji-am-maj-es-ta"- 
tem).  The  title  given  to  a  collection  of  an- 
cient laws,  bearing  to  have  been  compiled 
by  the  order  of  David  I.  king  of  Scotland. 
It  resembles  so  closely  the  Traetatvt  de. 
Legibvt.  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Olanvil  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  that  no 
doubt  one  was  copied  from  the  other. 

Reglant  (re'ji-an),  n.  [L.  regim,  royal,  from 
rex,  regii,  a  king.)  An  adherent  to  or  up- 
holder of  kingly  authority.  Fuller. 

Reglblet  (rejT  bl),  o.    Governable. 

Reglcldal  (rej-l-sl'dal).  a.  Consisting  In,  re- 
lating to,  or  having  the  nature  of  regicide; 
tending  to  regicide. 

Regicide  (rejT-sld),  n.  [Fr.  rtgicide,  L.  rex, 
reqit.  a  king,  and  cardo,  to  slay.)  1.  A  king- 
killer;  one  who  murders  a  king. 

It  b  to  be  remembered  that  when,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  state,  the  rtgiciitts  came  to  take  their 
turn  at  the  scaffold  and  the  gallows,  their  friends 


took  care  to  collect  and  publish  their  last  spiritual 
meditations.  Haelmrtcn. 

2.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  king. 

Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  rtgvieb.      Drydtn. 

Sometimes  used  adjectively.  'The  regicide 
villain  was  apprehended.'  Ilowell. 

Regifugium  (re  ji-fu'ji-iim),  n.  IL,  from 
rex,  rejiii,  a  king,  and/t/j/io,  to  fly.)  An  an- 
cient Roman  annual  festival  held  according 
to  some  ancient  writers  in  celebration  of  the 
night  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

Reglld  (re-gildO.  r.  t.    To  gild  anew. 

Regime  (ra-zhem'),  «.  (Fr.  regime.  See 
REOIMEN.)  Mode,  system,  or  style  of  rule 
or  management ;  government,  especially  as 
connected  with  certain  social  features ;  ad- 
ministration ;  rule.  —  The  ancient  regime 
[  Fr.  ancien  regime],  a  former  style  or  system 
of  government ;  an  ancient  social  system;  spe- 
cifically, the  political  system  which  prevailed 
in  France  before  the  revolution  of  1789. 

Regimen  (rej'i-men).n.  [L.  .from  rcgo,  to  gov- 
ern, whence  regal,  regent, etc.]  1.  In  med.  the 
regulation  of  diet,  exercise,  etc.,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  or  restoration  nf  health, 
or  for  the  attainment  of  a  determinate  re- 
sult; a  course  of  living  according  to  certain 
rules:  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
hygiene.  —2.  Any  regulation  or  remedy  which 
is  intended  to  produce  beneficial  effects  by 
gradual  operation.— 3.  In  gram,  (a)  govern- 
ment ;  the  alteration  which  one  word  occa- 
sions or  requires  in  another  in  connection 
with  it.  (b)  The  words  governed.— 4.  Orderly 
government;  system  of  order. 

The  nature  of  the  rrpimen  under  which,  and  the 
rules  by  which  the  members  of  each  community  con- 
tinue to  live,  &c.,  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  Kreat 
branch  or  province  of  political  science.  Rrffufham. 
In  the  course  of  many  centuries  the  forms  and 
principles  of  political  refinttn  in  these  different  na- 
tions became  more  divergent  from  each  other. 

Hallam. 

Regiment  (rej'i-ment),  n.  [Fr.  regiment, 
from  L.L.  regitnentum,  from  L.  regimen, 
from  rego,  to  rule.  Regiment  signifies  pri- 
marily administration,  then  the  thing  af- 
fected by  administration,  and  finally  a  body 
of  troops  organized.)  l.t  Mode  of  ruling; 
government:  authority.  'The  regiment  of 
the  soul  over  the.  body.'  SirH.  Hale  'The 
monstrous  regiment  of  women.'  Knox. — 
2  t  A  kingdom;  district  ruled.  Sptnier.— 

3.  t  Rule  of  diet;  regimen. 

This  may  brine  her  to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  reduce 
v  !  it  s  now  out  of  square  with  her,  into  their  former 
liiw  and  regiment.  J.  Fletcktr.  - 

4.  In  milit.  a  body  of  soldiers  consisting  of 
one  or  more  battalions  of  infantry  or  of 
several  squadrons  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  a  colonel.     It  is  the  largest  permanent 
association  of  soldiers,  and  the  third  subdi- 
vision of  an  army  corps,  several  regiments 
going  to  a  brigade,  and  several  brigades  to 
a  division.     These  combinations  nre,  how- 
ever, temporary,  while  in  the  regiment  the 
same  officers  serve  continually,  and  in  I'om- 
mand  of  the  same  liody  of  men.  The  sti  • 

of  a  regiment  may  vary  greatly,  as  each  may 
comprise  any  number  of  battalions.  The 
British  artillery  force  is  organized  in  an 
anomalous  way,  the  whole  body  forming  one 
regiment,  divided  into  brigades. 
Regiment  (rej'i-ment),  v.  t.  To  form  Into  a 
reh'iment  or  into  regiments  with  projier 
officers. 

The  men  raised  were  raised  for  the  sovereign,  and 
rtgimented  by  him.  Proiistiam. 

Regimental  (rej-i-ment'nl),  a.  Belon^ini: 
to  a  regiment;  as,  regimental  officers;  regi- 
mental clothing. 

Regimentals  (rej-i-ment'alz),  71.  j>l.  Arti- 
cles of  military  dress;  the  uniform  worn  by 
the  troops  of  a  regiment. 

Regiminal  (re-jim'in-al),  a.  Reliitin;:  to  or 
pertaining  to  regimen;  as,  strict  regiminal 
rules. 

Region  (re'jun),  n.    (Fr.  n'gimi.  L.  regio,rt- 
gioniit,  from  re go,  to  rule.  SeeREOAI.,o.)  l.A 
Inrge  division  of  any  space  or  surface  con- 
sidered as  apart  from  others;  especlstil*.  ;i 
tract  of  land  of  considerable  but  Indefinite 
extent ;  any  large  tract  of  sea,  land.  A. 
acterized  by  some  features  not  f  01  ni'l  n 
areas  or  parts:  a  country;  a  district;  n*.  it"' 
equatorial  regions;  the  tempentte  regiotu; 
the  polar  regions;  the  upj*' 
atmosphere.    'Pluto's  region.'   Slink.    'The 
regions  of  Artols,  Wallon,  and  Plcardv  'Shak. 
•A  region  of  smooth  and  idle  dreams  '  Milton. 

His  fame  spread  abroad  throughout  alt  the  rrfie* 
round  about  Galilee.  M .irk  I.  aS. 

The  restless  rtfiait  of  the  storm  she  * 


nt»,  fir.  fat,  Ml;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mttve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  Be.  abune;       y,  N    I  ..,• 
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2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  region  or  district  of 
country.  Mat.  iii.  5.— 3.  A  part  or  division 
of  the  body;  as,  the  epigastric  region. 

Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart.  Shak, 

4.t  Place;  rank;  station;  dignity.     'He  is  of 
too  high  a  region.'    SAafr.— 5.f  The  upper 
air;    the  heavens.     Shak,  —  SYN.    District, 
country,  division,  quarter,  tract,  locality. 
Regional  (re'jun-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  particular  region;  sectional.     Goodrich. 
Regioust  (re'ji-us^,  a.    [L.  regius,  from  rex, 
a  king.]    Pertaining  to  a  king;  royal.    Jos. 
Harrington. 

Register  (rej'is-ter),  n.  [Fr.  registre,  regltre, 
L.L.regestum,registnim,regestrutn,&l)ookof 
records— re, back,  &n&gerot  gestum,  to  carry,] 
1.  An  official  written  account  or  entry  in  a 
book  regularly  kept,  as  of  acts,  proceedings, 
<tc. ,  for  preservation  or  for  reference;  a  re- 
cord; a  list;  a  roll;  also,  the  book  in  which 
such  a  register  or  record  is  kept ;  as,  a 
pariah  register  (which  see).  —  2.  In  com.  a 
document  issued  by  the  customs  authori- 
ties as  evidence  of  a  ship's  nationality.  See 
REGISTRATION. — Seamen's  register,  a  record 
containing  the  number  and  date  of  registra- 
tion of  each  foreign-going  ship  and  her  re- 
gistered tonnage,-  the  length  and  general 
nature  of  her  voyage  or  employment ;  the 
names,  ages,  &c.,  of  the  master  and  crew,  &c. 
3.  One  who  registers;  aregistrar,  as  in  the  title 
lord  register.  See  below. — 4.  A  contrivance 
for  regulating  the  passage  of  heat  or  air,  as 
the  draught-regulating  plate  of  a  furnace; 
the  damper-plate  of  a  locomotive  engine;  a 
perforated  plate  governing  the  opening  into 
a  duct  which  admits  warm  air  into  a  room 
for  heat,  or  fresh  air  for  ventilation,  or  which 
allows  foul  air  to  escape.— 5.  A  device  for 
automatically  indicating  the  number  of  re- 
volutions made  or  amount  of  work  done  by 
machinery ,  or  recording  steam,  air,  or  water 
pressure,  or  other  data,  by  means  of  appar- 
atus deriving  motion  from  the  object  or  ob- 
jects whose  force,  velocity,  Ac.,  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain.— 6.  In  printing,  (a)  the  agree- 
ment of  two  printed  forms  to  be  applied  to 
the  same  sheet,  either  on  the  same  side,  as 
in  chromatic  printing,  where  a  number  of 
colours  are  laid  on  consecutively,  or  on 
both  sides,  as  in  book  or  newspaper  print- 
ing, where  the  correspondence  of  pages  or 
columns  on  the  respective  sides  is  required. 
(&)  The  inner  part  of  the  mould  in  which 
types  are  cast— 7.  In  music,  (a)  the  compass 
of  a  voice  or  instrument,  or  a  portion  of  the 
compass  of  a  voice;  as,  the  upper,  middle,  or 
lower  register.  (6)  A  stop  or  set  of  pipes  in 
an  organ,  (c)  The  knob  or  handle  by  means 
of  which  the  performer  commands  any 
given  stop.  —  Lloyd's  register.  See  under 
LLOYD'S.—  Morse  register.  See  INDICATOR,^). 
— Lord  register,  or  lord  clerk  register,  a 
Scottish  officer  of  state  who  has  the  custody 
of  the  archives.—  Register  point,  in  print- 
ing, a  device  for  puncturing  or  holding  a 
sheet  of  paper,  serving  as  a  guide  in  laying 
on  the  sheet,  so  that  the  impressions  on 
each  side  shall  accurately  correspond  or 
register  correctly.  —  Register  ship,  a  ship 
which  once  obtained  permission  by  treaty 
to  trade  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
whose  capacity,  per  registry,  was  attested 
before  sailing.—  Register  thermometer.  See 
THERMOMETER.— SYN.  List,  record,  cata- 
logue, roll,  archive,  chronicle,  annal. 

Register  (rej'is-ter),  v.t.  1.  To  record;  to 
enter  in  a  register ;  as,  the  name  of  every 
child  must  be  registered  within  twenty-one 
days  of  birth.— 2.  In  rope-making,  to  twist, 
as  yarns  into  a  strand. 

Register  (rej'is-ter),  o.i.  In  printing,  to  cor- 
respond exactly,  as  columns  or  lines  of 
printed  matter  on  opposite  sheets,  so  that 
when  brought  together  line  shall  fall  upon 
line  and  column  upon  column. 

Registered  (rej'is-terd),  p.  and  a.  Recorded, 
as  in  a  register  or  book;  enrolled. — Regis- 
tered company,  a  company  entered  in  an 
official  register,  but  not  incorporated  by  act 
or  charter. — Registered  invention,  an  inven- 
tion protected  by  an  inferior  patent.— Re- 
gistered letter,  a  letter  the  address  of  which 
is  registered  at  a  post-office,  for  which  a 
special  fee  is  paid  in  order  to  secure  its  safe 
transmission. 

Register-grate  (rej'is-ter-grat),  n.  A  grate 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  regulating 
the  admission  of  air  and  the  heat  of  the 
flre. 

Registering  (rej'is-ter-ing),  p.  and  a.  Re- 
cording ;  enrolling.  —  Registering  instru- 
ments, machines  or  instruments  which  re- 


gister or  record,  such  as  gauges,  indicators, 
and  tell-tales.     Sitmnonds. 
Register-office  (rej'is-ter-of-fis),  n.     1.  An 
office  where  a  register  is  kept  or  where  re- 
gisters or  records  are  kept;  a  registry;  a 
record-office.— 2.  An  agency  for  the  employ- 
ment of  domestic  servants. 
Registership  (rej'is-ter-ship),  n.    The  office 
of  a  register  or  registrar. 

Registrar  (rej'is-trar),  n.  [L.L.  registrariu*. 
See  REGISTER.]  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
write  or  keep  a  register;  a  keeper  of  records; 
as,  the  registrar  of  joint-stock  companies ; 
registrar  of  friendly  societies;  registrar-gen- 
eral of  shipping  and  seamen ;  registrars  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

Registrar-general  (rej'is-trar-jen-er-al),  n. 
An  officer  who  superintends  a  system  of  re- 
gistration: specifically  applied  to  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  under  the  great  seal, 
to  whom,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
shall  be  made  by  a  principal  secretary  of 
state,  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
whole  system  of  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  is  intrusted. 

Registrarship  (rej'is-trar -ship),  n.  The 
office  of  a  registrar. 

Registrary  (rej'is-tra-ri),  n.     A  registrar. 

Registratet  (rej'is-trat),  v.t.  To  register;  to 
enrol. 

Registration  (rej-is-tra'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  inserting  in  a  register ;  as,  the  registra- 
tion of  deeds;  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  —  Registration  of 
British  ships,  a  duty  imposed  on  shipowners 
in  order  to  secure  to  their  vessels  the  privi- 
leges of  British  ships.  Registration  is  to 
be  made  by  the  principal  officer  of  customs 
at  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  by  certain  specified  officers  in  the  col- 
onies. The  registration  comprises  the  name 
of  the  ship,  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
the  owners,  the  tonnage,  build,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessel,  the  particulars  of  her 
origin,  and  the  name  of  the  master,  who  is 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  certificate  of 
registry.  The  vessel  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  port  at  which  she  is  registered. — Re- 
gistration of  voters,  the  enrolment  of  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  an  election. 

Registry  (rej'is-tri),  n.  1.  The  act  of  record- 
ing or  writing  in  a  register;  as,  the  registry 
of  wills,  <fec. — 2.  The  place  where  a  register 
is  kept. — 3.  A  series  of  facts  recorded.  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Regium,  Regius  (re'ji-um,  re'ji-us),  a. 
[Neut.  and  masc.  form  of  L.  regius,  royal] 
Royal;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  king;  appointed 
by  a  king. — Regium  donitm,  a  royal  grant. 
An  annual  grant  of  public  money  formerly 
given  in  aid  of  the  income  from  other 
sources  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ire- 
land, commuted  in  1869  for  £701,372. 

He  had  had  something  to  do  with  both  the  rtgium 
donitm  and  the  Maynobth  grant.  Trollop*. 

— Regius  professors,  the  name  given  to  those 
professors  in  the  English  universities  whose 
chairs  were  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
Scotch  universities,  the  same  name  is  given 
to  those  professors  whose  professorships 
were  founded  by  the  crown. 
Regive(re-giv'),  v.t.  To  give  back;  tore- 
store. 

Bid  day  stand  still, 

Bid  him  drive  back  his  car,  and  reimport 
The  period  past,  regi-vt  the  present  hour. 

Young. 

Reglementt  (reg'1-ment),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
rfgler,  to  rule;  L.  rcgulo,  from  rego,  to  rule.] 
Regulation.  'The  reformation  and  regle- 
ment  of  usury.'  Bacon. 

Reglementary  (reg-le-ment'a-ri),  a.  [Fr. 
reylementaire.  See  REGLEMENT.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  embodying  regulations;  regu- 
lative; as,  a  regie inentary  charter.  [Rarr.] 

Reglet  (reg'let),  n.  [Fr.  rfglet,  from  regie, 
rule,  L.  regvla,  from  rcgo,  to  rule.]  1.  In- 
printing,  a  strip  of  wood  or  metal  with  par- 
allel sides  and  of  less  height  than  a  type, 
used  for  separating  pages  in  the  chase,  <tc. 
2.  In  arch,  a  flat  narrow  moulding,  employed 
to  separate  panels  or  other  members;  or  to 
form  knots,  frets,  and  other  ornaments. 

Reglet-plane  (regret-plan),  n,  A  plane 
used  in  making  printers'  reglets. 

Regma  (reg'nia),  n.  [Gr.  regma,  fracture, 
from  regnymi,  to  break.]  In  hot.  a  fruit 
consisting  of  three  or  more  cells,  each  of 
which  bursts  from  the  axis  with  elasticity 
into  two  valves,  as  in  Euphorbia. 

Regnal  (reg'nalj.o.  [L.  rcgnum,  a  kingdom. 
See  REGNANT.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  reign 
of  a  monarch.—  Regnal  years,  the  years  a 
sovereign  has  reigned.  It  was  the  practice 


in  various  countries  to  date  public  docu- 
ments and  other  deeds  from  the  year  of  ac- 
cession of  the  sovereign.  The  practice  still 
prevails  in  Britain,  in  the  enumeration  of 
acts  of  parliament. 

Regnancy  (reg'nan-si),  n.  The  act  of  reign- 
ing; rule;  predominance.  Coleridge. 

Regnant  (reg'nant),  a.  [L.  regnans,  rcgnan- 
tin,  ppr.  of  regno,  to  reign,  from  regiium,  a 
kingdom,  from  rego,  to  rule.  See  REGAL.] 

1.  Reigning ;  exercising  regal  authority  by 
hereditary  right,  and  not  as  regent.    'Queen 
regnant.'  Wotton. — 2.  Ruling;  predominant; 
prevalent;  having  the  chief  power;  as, '  vices 
regnant.'    Swift. 

Regnativet  (reg'na-tiv),  a.  Ruling;  govern- 
ing. 

Regne.t  n.    [Fr.]    Kingdom.     Chaucer. 

Regnosaurus  (reg-no-sa'rus),  n.  [L.  regno, 
to  rule,  and  Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard.  ]  Lit. 
royal  lizard.  A  provisional  name  for  a 
large  saurian  of  which  the  jaw  and  teeth 
alone  have  been  found,  supposed  to  be 
allied  to  the  Megalosaurus.  The  remains 
occur  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  Tilgate 
Forest.  Page. 

Regorge  (re-gorj'),  v.t.  [Prefix  re,  and  gorge; 
Fr.  regorger,  to  overflow ;  to  surfeit.  See 
GORGE.]  1.  To  vomit  up;  to  eject  from  the 
stomach;  to  throw  back  or  out  again. 

He  had  eaten  the  king's  goose,  and  did  then  re- 
gorge the  feathers.  SirJ.  Hayward. 

2.  To  swallow  again  or  back.     'As  tides  at 
highest  mark  regorge  the  flood.'  Dryden.— 

3.  To  swallow  eagerly.    Milton.    [Rare.] 
Regradet  (re-grad'),  v.i.     [L.  re,  back,  and 

gradior,  to  go.]  To  retire;  to  go  back.   Hales. 

Regraft  (re-graff),  v.t.     To  graft  again. 

Regrant  (re-grant'X  v.  t.    To  grant  back. 

Regrant  (re'grant),  n.  1.  The  act  of  grant- 
ing back  to  a  former  proprietor.— 2.  A  new 
or  fresh  grant. 

As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  Old  Company  was 
likely  to  obtain  a  rtgrant  of  the  monopoly  under  the 
Great  Seal,  the  New  Company  began  to  assert  with 
vehemence  that  no  monopoly  could  be  created  except 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Macaitlay. 

Regrate  (re-graf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  regrated; 
ppr.  reffrating.  [Fr.  regratter,  to  scratch  or 
scrape  again,  to  regrate,  or  drive  a  huckster's 
trade— re,an(\grater,tograte,  toscratch.  See 
GRATE.]  1.  To  offend;  to  shock.  Derham-. 
[Rare.]— 2.  To  buy,  as  corn,  provisions,  Ac., 
and  sell  again  In  or  near  the  same  market 
or  fair:  a  practice  which  by  raising  the  price 
was  formerly  a  public  offence,  and  punish- 
able. Regrating  was  often  classed  as  an 
offence,  along  with  engrossing  &nd  forestall- 
ing,—S,  In  masonry,  to  remove  the  outer 
surface  of  an  old  hewn  stone,  so  as  to  give 
it  a  fresh  appearance. 

Regrater  (re-grat'er),  n.  One  who  regrates 
or  buys  provisions  and  sells  them  in  the 
same  market  or  fair. 

Regratlatoryt  (re-gra'shi-a-to-ri),  n.  A  re- 
turning or  giving  of  thanks;  expression  of 
thankfulness.  Sieelton. 

Regrator  (re-grat'er),  n.  Same  as  Regrater. 
'  Regrators  of  bread  corn.'  Tatler. 

Regrede(re-gred'),  v.i.  [L.  regredior  —  re, 
back,  and  gradior,  to  go,  gradits,  a  step.] 
To  go  back ;  to  retrograde,  as  the  apse  of  a 
planet's  orbit.  Todhunter.  [Rare.  ] 

Regreet  (re-gref),  v.t.  1.  To  greet  again;  to 
resalute.  'Regreet  our  fair  dominions.' 
Shak.—2.  To  meet;  to  address;  to  greet. 
[Rare.] 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  more  sweet. 
Shak, 

Regreet  (re-gref),  n.  A  return  or  exchange 
of  salutation.  '  From  whom  he  bringeth  sen- 
sible regreets.'  Shak. 

Regress  (re'gres),  n.  [L.  regressus,  from  re- 
grcdior,  to  go  back — re,  back,  and  gradior, 
to  go.]  1.  Passage  back;  return.  'No  pro- 
gress nor  regress.'  Bumet.—l.  The  power 
or  liberty  of  returning  or  passing  back. 

My  hand,  bully;  thou  shall  have  egress  and  regress. 

i'/trtjfr 

3.  In  Scots  law,  re-entry.  Under  the  feudal 
law,  letters  of  regret*. were  granted  by  the 
superior  of  a  wadset,  under  which  he  be- 
came bound  to  readmit  the  wadsetter,  at 
any  time  when  he  should  demand  an  entry 
to  the  wadset. 

Regress  (re-gres'),  v.i.  To  go  back;  to  re- 
turn to  a  former  place  or  state.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Regression  (re-gre'shon),  n.  [L.  regressio. 
See  above.)  The  act  of  passing  back  or  re- 
turning; retrogression. — Regression  of  the 
moon's  nodes,  in  outran,  the  niotion  of  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon 
with  the  ecliptic,  which  is  retrograde,  or 


ch,  cAain;      fth,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KKT. 
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contrary  to  the  order  ..f  the  signs.    The 
wholareroliiUon  to  sccompllthed  in  .bout 


.  Pa-.lngb.ck-.re. 

RwmMlTely  (re  grot'lv-ll).  *«•     I"  »  **• 

^ssTvtmaSner;  In  a  backward  way;  by  re- 

turn.   •JloTlngrMrMri-stvfroinUi.eiuito 

llw  beginning'  DtQ^y-.  _.  _, 
Btmt  (re-gref),  n.  [Kr.  tvyrrt,  regret.  «- 
fn«.T,  0  Kr  r«r«l»r.  to  regret  A  word 
of  disputed  origin;  by  tome  It  It  taken  I 
L  rryuiritari.  <rom  re.  again.  and  J""™""; 
to  ralte  >  plaintive  cry.  to  wall,  a  fmi  Iron 
mtrvr  ttutri  to  complain  ;  but  DM  and 
othoriltynologtoupn/rr  the  Teutonic  vert, 
2JT  to  ™L  TS-VOoth.  fnrton.  A.  Su. 
^nrftra.  Be.  gntl,  to  ween.  Lltt*  favour. 
•  derivation  from  L  «.  back,  and  gradiu. 
a  step.  an  old  and  provincial  »en«e  being 
lh«t  of  return  1  1  Orief  or  trouble  canted 
hv  the  want  or  lota  of  something  formerly 
possessed:  torrowful  longing.  •  Angul«h  ami 
rj^rtforloa.  of  life  and  pleature  overloved. 

prince  e«pr 


We  ban  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  »e  debt 
Of  bowodless  love  and  rev«l*.c«  and  ran* 
To  tbowt  great  »«n  "ho  fought  and  kept^it  ours 

t  Pain  of  mind  at  something  done  or  left 
undone:  remorse;  bitterness  of  reflection 
•A  passionate  regret  at  tin  '  t>r.  H.  More.— 
It  Dislike;  aversion.  'Ineffective  regret* 
to  damnation  '  Dr  R  Mm.— Six.  drlef, 
concern,  sorrow,  lamentation,  repentance, 
penitence,  remorse,  self  condemnation 
Regret  (re  gref),  ».«.  pret  &  pp  regretted; 
ppr.  regretting.  [See  the  noun.1  1.  To 
Umrnt  the  loss  of.  or  separation  from ;  to 
look  back  at  with  sorrowful  longing.  '  Re- 
crulta  who  regretted  the  plough  from  which 
they  had  been  violently  taken.'  Macanlay 
i  To  grieve  at;  to  be  sorry  for:  at,  toneynrt 
one's  rashness:  to  regret  a  choice  made. 

Ah.  cruel  fate,  thou  never  struck  st  a  blow 

By  all  mankind  rt^rtllrd  so.  Cotton. 

8.1  To  be  uneasy  at 

Those,  the  Impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  them  re. 
grtt  a  IJettjr.  and  secretly  vmh  there  were  none,  will 
greedily  luten  to  atheistical  notions.  Glannlle. 

Six  To  grieve  at.  lament,  sorrow,  rue,  re- 
pent, bewail,  bemoan. 
Regretful  (re-greffiilX  a.    Full  of  regret 
Regretfully  (rc-grel'fuM! ),  adv.    With  re- 

RegreUable  (re-irret'a-blX  o.    Admitting  of 
or  calling  for  regret. 
Reguardant  (rc-gard  ant),  a.    In  her  mat 

ftBjHBBrwjBHf 

Reguerdon  I  ( rc-ger'don ).  n.  A  reward ;  a 
recompense. 

And  in  rtftitrtttm  of  thai  duty  done. 

I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York.   SA.ti. 

Reguerdont  (re-gerMnn).  r(  To  reward 
•Or  Iteeu  regiierdon'd  with  to  much  at 
thanks'  SAaJ- 

Regula  (reg'ti  la),  n  (I.  .a  rule)  1.  A  term 
for  the  U>ok  of  rules  or  orders  of  a  religious 
house:  rule  /(<•».  F.  V  l*e.~l  InnreA  a 
fillet  or  lintel,  by  some  restricted  to  the  hand 
or  fillet  below  the  tirnia  In  the  Doric  archi- 
trave :  a  reitlet. 

Regulable  (reg'u-la-bl).  a.  Admitting  of 
regulation :  capable  of  being  regulated. 

Regular  (reu/u-ler),  a.  [L.  regularit,  from 
reyula.  a  rule,  from  rego,  to  rule  (whence 
regent.  Ac.)  J  1.  Conformed  to  or  made  in 
accordance  with  a  rule;  agreeable  to  an 
established  rule,  law,  type,  or  principle,  to 
ft  pnocribed  mode  or  to  established  cus- 
tomary fonut :  normal ;  as,  a  regular  epic 
poem ;  a  naular  verse  In  poetry ;  a  regular 
plan;  regular  features;  a  regular  building 
1  Ac  tin*,  proceeding,  or  going  on  by  rule ; 
governed  by  rule  or  rules;  steady  or  uniform 
in  a  courts  or  practice;  orderly;  methodical, 
unvarying :  at.  regular  In  diet ;  regular  In 
attending  on  divine  worship ;  too  regular 

Mme  people  an  kept  from  a  true  sense  and  taste 
•f  rwagloa  by  a  ~,-».Ur  kind  o/  sensuality  and  in- 
dwfceBcc  thaa  by  gross  drunkenness.  Lam. 


I  IB  fnm.  applied  to  a  figure  whose  tldet 
a*d  angles  are  equal,  at  a  square,  a  cube, 
an  equilateral  trlanule,  an  equilateral  pent 
agoo,  hexagon,  Ac.  Regular  figures  of  more 
than  four  tides  are  usually  called  regular 
polygons,  if  rrles  can  he  described  within 
ami  about  all  regular  figure*,  and  the  area 
of  any  one  may  be  found  by  multiplying  half 
Wi  perimeter  by  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  centre  uf  the  Inscribed  or  ell 


scribed  circle  upon  one  of  the  rides—  Rfau- 
Utrbodia,  thosTwhich  have  all  their  sides. 
analM,  and  faces  similar  and  equal  ' 
there  are  only  five— the  tetrahedron,  hexa- 
hedron octahedron,  dodecahedron,  icosa- 
hedron.  The  sides  or  facet  of  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  of  these  solids  are  equilateral  tri- 
angles; those  of  the  second  are  squares;  and 
those  of  the  fourth  are  regular  pentagons. 
They  are  also  termed  I'latonic  bodiet.  -4.  In 
gram,  adhering  to  the  common  form  In  re- 
spect to  Inflectional  terminations,  as,  in 
English  those  verbs  which  form  their  pret- 
erites and  past  participles  by  the  addition 
of  d  or  td  to  the  present  tense  are  called 
regular  verbs,  all  others  being  irregular. - 
5  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to«Mk> 
lished  rules,  forms,  or  discipline;  la.tregntar 
physician:  regular  troops.— «.  Belonging  to 
a  monastic  order,  and  bound  to  certain  rules; 
as  regular  clergy,  in  distinction  from  the 
tecular  clergy  — '  Ineot  applied  to  parts  of 
plants  when  symmetrical  In  their  figure  and 
•iie  and  the  proportion  of  their  parts ;  at,  a 
regular  calyx  or  corolla.— 8.  Thorough;  out- 
and-out  ;  perfect :  complete ;  at,  a  regular 
humbug;  a  regular  deception;  a  regular 
brick.  (Colloq.  ]— Regular  architecture,  that 
which  has  its  parts  symmetrical  or  disposed 
In  counterparts.—  Regular  curvet,  the  peri- 
meters of  conic  sections  which  are  always 
curved  after  the  same  geometrical  manner. 
—  Regular  troopn,  or  regulars,  troops  of  a 
permanent  army:  opposed  to  militia  or 

Regular  (reg^u-ler),  n.  1.  In  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch  a  monk  who  has  taken  the  vows  and 
who  It  bound  to  follow  the  rules  of  some 
monastic  order.— 2.  A  toldier  belonging  to  a 
pennanent  army.— S  In  chron  a  fixed  num- 
ber attached  to  each  month,  which  assists  in 
ascertaining  on  what  day  of  the  week  the 
first  day  of  each  month  fell,  and  also  the  age 
of  the  moon  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

Regularity  (reg-ii-la'ri-ti),  n.  The  ttate 
or  quality  of  being  regular:  agreealilenest 
to  a  rule  or  to  established  order;  conformity 
to  certain  principles;  method;  certain  order; 
steadiness  or  uniformity  In  a  course;  as. 
regularity  of  a  plan  or  of  a  building;  regu- 
larity of  features;  the  regularity  of  one's 
attendance  at  church;  the  watch  goes  with 
great  regularity. 
He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  order. 

Regularize  (reg'u-lcr-Iz),  v.t.  To  make 
regular.  Quart.  Rev  (Rare  ] 

Regularly  (reg'u-ler-li).  adv.  1  In  a  regular 
manner;  as,  (a)  in  a  manner  accordant  to  a 
rule  or  established  mode;  as.  a  physician  or 
lawyer  regularly  admitted  to  practice;  a 
verse  regularly  formed.  ('<)  In  uniform 
order ;  at  certain  intervals  or  periods ;  as. 
day  and  night  regularly  returning,  (r)  Me- 
thodically; indueorder;  as.  affairs  regularly 
performed  -2  Thoroughly;  completely;  as, 
he  was  regularly  taken  in.  [v'olloq.  J 

Regularriess  (reg'u-ler-nes),  n.  Regularity. 
'  KrgitlanifKn  of  shape.'  Jlnyle. 

Regulatable  (reg-u-lat'a-bl),  o.  Capable  of 
being  regulated.  '  Steam  in  regulatable 
quantity  '  K  11.  Knight.  ' 

Regulate  (reg'u-lat).  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  regu- 
lated; ppr.  regulating.  [L.  regulo,  regu- 
latiiui,  from  regula,  a  rule  (whence  also 
regular),  from  rego,  to  rule  1  1.  To  adjust 
by  rule,  method,  or  established  mode ;  to 
govern  by  or  subject  to  certain  rules  or 
restrictions;  to  direct;  as,  to  regulate  our 
moral  conduct  by  the  laws  of  God  ami  of 
society;  to  regitlate  our  manners  by  the  cus- 
tomary forms.  'Certain  regulated,  estab- 
lished essences.'  Locke. 
Even  goddesses  are  women,  and  no  wife 
Rat  power  to  rtgulatt  her  husband's  life.  Drytttii. 

2.  To  put  or  keep  in  good  order;  as,  to  regu- 
late, the  disordered  state  of  a  nation  or  Its 
«»*»"»««.•  to  regulate  a  clock.— SYN.  To  ad- 
just, dispose,  methodize,  arrange,  direct, 
order,  rule,  govern. 

Regulation  (rcg-u-Ia'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  regulating,  or  the  state  of  being  regulated 
or  reduced  to  order. — 2.  A  rule  or  order 
prescribed  by  a  superior  or  competent  au- 
thority as  to  the  actions  of  those  under  their 
control ;  a  governing  direction ;  precept ; 
law;  as,  police  regulation!. —t.  I'ted  at  an 
adjective  with  the  sense  of  having  a  fixed 
or  regulated  pattern  or  style.  '  My  rratt/o- 
fi'on  saddle-holsters  and  housings.  Thack- 
eray. '  The  regulation  mode  of  cutting  the 
hair. '  Dirkem. 

Regulative  (reg-u  lat'iv),  a.  1.  Regulating; 
tending  to  regulate. —I.  Intnetaph  assumed 


by  the  mind  as  the  basis  or  condition  of  all 
other  knowledge;  furnishing  fundamental  or 
guiding  principles  in  the  search  of  what  is. 

This  idea  of  a  Final  Cause  is  applicable  as  a  funda- 
mental and  rrfttl.ilfvf  idea  to  our  speculations  con- 
cerning organized  creatures  only.  It'krvxtl. 

Regulator  (reg'u-lat-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
regulates.— 2.  A  general  name  for  any  .  <  n 
trTvance  of  which  the  object  Is  to  produce 
uniformity  of  motion;  as,  (a)  In  ileam 
engine*  and  much,  a  governor  (which  tee); 
alto,  a  device  for  regulating  the  quantity 
of  steam  admitted  to  the  valve -chamln-r 
of  an  engine,  (ft)  A  device  for  regulating 
access  of  air  to  a  stove  or  furnace,  (e)  In 
horology,  (1)  a  clock  keeping  accurate  lime, 
used  for  regulating  other  ti  me-pieces;  (!)  the 
device  by  which  the  bob  of  a  pendulum  isele- 
vated  or  depressed;  (3)  the  lly  of  the  striking 
part  of  a  clock;  (4)  an  arm  which  determines 
the  length  of  the  balance  or  hair-spring  of  a 
watch.  —Regulator  cock,  In  loeomoti'm  m- 
gines,  a  cock  placed  to  admit  oil  or  tallow 
to  lubricate  the  faces  of  the  regulator. — 
Regulator  cover,  In  locomotiae  engina,  the 
outside  cover,  removable  when  required  to 
examine  the  regulator.  —  Regulator  tkaft 
anil  Uvert,  in  Ivcamvliae  engines,  the  shaft 
and  levers  placed  in  front  of  the  smoke-box 
when  each  cylinder  hat  a  separate  regulator. 
—Regulator  valve,  the  valve  In  a  steam-pipe 
of  a  locomotive  engine  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinders. 

Reguline  (reo/u-lin),  o.  [SeeR£GULCS.j  Of 
or  pertaining  to  regulus. 

Regulize  (reg'u-liz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  regtt- 
lized ;  ppr.  regulizing.  To  reduce  to  reguuu. 

Regulus  (reg*fl-lus),  ».  [L,  a  petty  king  or 
sovereign,  a  dim.  of  rex,  regii,  a  king  ]  1.  A 
name  originally  applied  by  the  alchemists  to 
antimony,  because  the  facility  with  which  it 
alloyed  with  gold  (the  king  of  metals)  In- 
duced these  empirics  to  hope  that  antimony 
would  lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  The  term  is  now  used 
in  a  generic  sense  for  metals  in  ilitferent 
stages  of  purity,  but  which  ttill  retain  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  Impurities  they 
contained  in  the  state  of  ore.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ore  called  sulphuret  of  copper  to 
smelted,  the  product  of  the  different  fur- 
naces through  which  it  passes  is  termed 
reyultu  until  it  is  nearly  pure  copper.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  some  metallurgists  to 
denote  the  metallic  button  which  it  found 
ut  the  bottom  of  an  assay  crucible.— 2.  A 
fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo.  Sometimes  called  Cor  Leouit 
or  the  Lion's  Heart. 

By  Ptolemy  and  other  Greeks  It  was  called  Bast- 
liskus.  whence  it  derived  the  Lalin  name  Refuttu, 
H'orctXtr. 

3.  A  genus  of  insestorial  birds  closely  allied  to 
the  wren.  They  are  the  smallest  birds  of 
the  family  Sylvuube;  they  Inhabit  the  woods 
and  thickets  of  the  colder  and  temperate 
regions  of  both  continents.  Their  Mil  Is 
slender,  and  forms  a  perfect  and  very  sharp 
cone.  R.  criitatui,  or  the  gold-crested 
wren,  is  common  in  Britain.  Another  spe- 
cies, the  fire-crested  wren  (R.  igitieapillui), 
with  a  redder  crest,  is  also  found,  but  It  to 
scarce. 

Regur  (re'ger),  n.    The  native  name  for  the 
cottnli  s.iil  .>f   India,  covi-rmi;  • 
third  of  Southern  India,  characteristic.  I 
of  the  high  plateaux  of  the  Deccan.    1 1  i- .  •< 
a  bluish-black,  greenish,  or  dark-gray  c"l 
our,  and  is  of  such  marvellous  fertility  thai 
it  may  be  cultivated  year  after  year  witli.  nit 
manure.      Its  composition  is  48'20  i- 
20  30  alumina,  10  00  carbonate  of  lime,  10  20 
carltonate  of  magnesia.     It  is  of  tllinrlal 
origin,  and  probably  of  upper  pliocene  age. 

Regurgitate  (re-ger'ji-tfin.  p.<  pivi.  A  ]  i 
regurgitated;  ppr.  regurgitating.  [LL.  re 
ntryifo,  reyvrffitatvm—'L.  re,  back,  andpwr- 
geg,  gurgitit,  a  whirlpool;  comp.  gorge,  j  '!<> 
pour  or  cause  to  rush  or  surge  back:  to  pour 
or  throw  back  in  great  quantity.  Batt 

Regurgitate  (re-ger'ji-tat),  r.i.       : 
poured  back;  to  rush  or  surge  back. 

Nature  was  wont  to  evacuate  its  vicious  blood  out 
of  these  veins,  which  passage  being  stopt.  it  rtfitr- 
fifales  upwards  to  the  IUUKS. 

Regurgltatlon  (re-ger-jl-ta"shon),  n  1  The 
act  of  regurgitating  or  pouring  back.—! 
act  of  swallowing  again;  reabsorption  3  In 
med.  (a)  the  puking  or  pouettlng  of  infants 
(d)  The  rising  of  solids  or  flui.l.-  into  UN 
mouth  in  the  adult. 

Rehabilitate  (re-ha-bil'i  tit),  r  I  pi.r.v  PP 
rehabilitated;  ppr.  rehatnKiaang     [ 
habiliter-re  and  habiliter      See  HAnlU- 


.  fat,  fall;       m*,  out,  her.       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;        u.  Sc.  abune;      S,  Sc.  fry. 
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TATE.]  1.  To  restore  t«>  a  former  capacity; 
to  reinstate;  to  qualify  again;  to  restore,  as 
a  delinquent  to  a  former  right,  rank,  or 
privilege  lost  or  forfeited :  properly  a  term 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

He  is  rehabilitated,  his  honour  is  restored,  all  his 
attainders  are  purged.  Burke. 

2.  To  re-establish  in  the  esteem  of  others ; 
to  bring  back  or  restore  to  public  respect; 
as,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  rehabilitate 
notorious  historical  personages. 

Rehabilitation  (re-ha-bil'i-ta"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  rehabilitating;  the  act  of  reinstating 
in  a  former  rank  or  capacity;  restoration  to 
former  rights;  restoration  to  or  re-estab- 
lishment in  the  esteem  of  others. 

Rehash  (re-hash'),  v.t.  To  hash  anew;  to 
work  up  old  material  in  a  new  form. 

Rehash  (re-hash'),  n.  Something  hashed 
afresh ;  something  made  up  of  materials 
formerly  used;  as,  a  rehash  of  literary  com- 
position. 

Rehear  (re-herO,  v.t.  To  hear  again;  to  try 
a  second  time ;  as,  to  rehear  a  cause  in  a 
law-court. 

Rehearing  (re-heYing),  n.  A  second  hear- 
ing; a  second  consideration;  especially,  in 
law,  a  second  hearing  or  trial. 

But  our  business  is  not  yet  quite  finished.   Mr.  Wai- 
pole's  case  must  have  a  rehearing.  yuntHS. 

Rehearsal  ( re-hers'al ),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
hearsing :  (a)  repetition  of  the  words  of  an- 
other. 'In  rehearsal  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.' 
Hooker,  (b)  Xarration;  a  telling  or  recount- 
ing, as  of  particulars  in  detail;  as,  the  re- 
htarsal  of  a  soldier's  adventures,  (c)  A  per- 
formance made  as  an  experiment  before  ex- 
hibiting to  the  public ;  the  repetition  of  a 
piece  in  private  preliminary  to  public  ex- 
hibition ;  as,  the  rehearsal  of  a  drama,  an 
opera,  an  oratorio,  or  the  like. 

Here's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  re- 
Ararat/.  S/iai. 

Rehearse  (re-hers'),».  t.  pret.  &  pp.  rehearsed; 

Spr.  rehearsing.  [O.E.  reherce,reherse,  from 
.Fr.  rehercer,  reherser,  to  repeat  what  one 
has  already  said  — re,  again,  and  hercer, 
herser,  to  harrow,  herce,  herse,  a  harrow. 
See  HEARSE.  HERSE  ]  1.  To  repeat,  as  what 
has  already  been  said  or  written;  to  recite; 
to  tell  or  say  over  again. 

Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 
He  moste  rcherse  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in 'his  charge.       Chaucer 
When  the  words  were  heard  which  David  spoke, 
they  rehearsed  them  before  Saul.      i  Sam.  xvii.  31. 

2.  To  narrate;  to  recount;  to  relate;  to  tell. 

There  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the 
Lord.  Judg.  v.  ir. 

3.  To  recite  or  repeat  in  private  for  experi- 
ment and  improvement,  before  giving  a  pub- 
lic representation;  as,  to  rehearse  a  tragedy. 

4.  To  cause  to  recite,  tell,  or  narrate;  to  put 
through  a  rehearsal.    [Rare.] 

He  has  been  rehearsed  by  Madame  Defarge  as  to 
his  having  seen  her.  Dickens. 

8TN.  To  recite,  recapitulate,  recount,  detail, 
describe,  tell,  relate,  narrate. 
Rehearse  (re-hers"),  v.i.  To  repeat  what  has 
been  already  said  or  written;  to  go  through 
some  performance  in  private,  preparatory 
to  public  representation. 

Meet  me  in  the  palace  wood,    .    .    .    there  will  we 
rehearse.  Shak. 

Rehearser  (re-hers'er).  n.  One  who  re- 
hearses, recites,  or  narrates.  '  Such  re- 
hearsers, who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedi- 
grees.' Johnson. 

Rehelm  (re-helm'),  v.t.  To  cover  again,  as 
the  head,  with  a  helm  or  helmet.  Berners 

Rehete.t  Reheat  t  (re-hef),  v.t.  To  revive; 
to  cheer  up.  Chaucer. 

Rehibition  (re-hi-bi'shon),  n.  [L.  re,  back, 
and  habeo,  habitum,  to  have.]  In  law,  the 
returning  of  some  article  by  a  buyer  on  the 
ground  of  some  defect  or  fraud. 

Rehibitory  ( re-hib'i-to-ri ),  a.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  rehibition;  as,  a  rehibitory  action. 

Rehire  (re-hir"),  v.  t.    To  hire  again. 

Rehumanize  (re-hu'man-iz),  v.t.  To  render 
human  again.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Rehypothecate  (re-hi-poth'e-kat),  v.t.  To 
hypothecate  again,  as,  to  lend  as  security 
bonds  already  hypothecated  as  security  by 
the  person  with  whom  they  are  deposited. 

Rehypothecation(re-hi-poth'e-ka"shon),n. 
The  act,  process,  or  result  of  rehypothecat- 
ing; the  state  of  being  rehypothecated. 

Ret  (re),  n.     See  REE. 

Reichsrath  (ri6hs'rat),  n.  [G.—reich,  a  king- 
dom, an  empire,  and  rath,  counsel,  advice, 
a  council,  a  senate.]  The  imperial  parlia- 
ment of  the  Austrian  Empire. 


Reichstadt  (rieh'stat),  n.  [G.—reich,  a  king- 
dom, and  stadt,  a  city.]  Lit.  city  of  the 
empire.  The  designation  given  to  the  sev- 
eral free  cities  which,  xinder  the  old  Ger- 
man constitution,  held  immediately  of  the 
empire. 

Reichstag  (rlchs'tag),  n.  [G.—  reich,  a  king- 
dom, and  tag,  a  day.)  The  imperial  parlia- 
ment of  Germany  which  assembles  at  Ber- 
lin; the  German  diet. 

Reif  t  (ref),  n.  [A.  Sax.  reiif, plunder.]  Rob- 
bery; plunder.  '  Meaning  to  live  by  reif  of 
other  mennes  goodes.'  Holinshed. 

Reigle  ( re'gl ),  n.  [O.Fr.  reigle,  Fr.  regie,  L. 
reijula,  a  rule.]  A  hollow  cut  or  channel  for 
guiding  anything;  a  groove  in  which  some- 
thing runs ;  as,  the  reigle  of  a  side-post  for 
a  flood-gate  Carew. 

Reiglementt(re'gl-ment), »».  [Fr.  reglement, 
from  regie,  rule.)  A  rule;  a  canon;  a  regu- 
lation. Jer.  Taylor. 

Reign  (ran),  B.I.  [O.Fr.  reigner,  Fr.  Tenner, 
from  L.  regno,  to  rule,  from  regnum,  a  king- 
dom. See  REIGN,  n.]  1.  To  possess  or  ex- 
ercise sovereign  power  or  authority ;  to  ex- 
ercise government,  as  a  king  or  emperor;  to 
hold  the  supreme  power;  to  rule. 

Behold,  a  king  shall  reign  in  righteousness 

Is.  xxxii.  r. 

2.  To  be  predominant;  to  prevail,  'resil- 
ient diseases  which  commonly  reign  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn. '  Bacon.— 3.  To  rule;  to  have 
superior  or  uncontrolled  dominion. 

Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  HI  your  mortal  body, 
that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof. 

Rom.  vi.  12. 

SYN.  To  rule,  govern,  prevail,  predominate. 
Reign  (ran),  n.  [O.Fr.  reigne,  Fr.  regne,  from 
L.  regnum,  a  kingdom,  from  rego,  to  rule; 
rex,  regis,  a  king  (whence  regal,  regent,  Ac.); 
same  root  as  in  right.]  1.  Royal  authority; 
supreme  power;  sovereignty;  chief  influence; 
imperial  sway.  'He  who  like  a  fatherheld  his 
reign.'  Pope. — 2.  The  time  during  which  a 
king,  queen,  or  emperor  possesses  the  su- 
preme authority;  as,  an  act  passed  in  the 
present  reign. — 3.  The  territory  over  which 
a  sovereign  holds  sway ;  empire ;  kingdom ; 
dominions;  realm. 

A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Freighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

Milton. 

4. Power; inftuence;sway;  prevalence. ' Every 

season's  reiqn.'    Chapman. 
Reigner   (ran'er),  n.    One  who  reigns;  a 

ruler.     [Rare] 

Reile.t  v.i.     To  roll.     Chaucer. 
Reilluminate  (re-il-lu'min-at),  v.t.    To  il- 
luminate or  enlighten  again. 
Reillumination  (re-il-lu'min-a"shon),  71. 

Act  of  illuminating  or  enlightening  again ; 

the  state  of  being  reilluminated. 
Reillumine  (re-il-lu'min),  v.  t.    To  illumine 

or  light  again;  to  reilluminate. 
Reim  (rem),  n.    Same  as  Riem. 
Reimbark  (re-im-barkO.    See  RE-EMBARK. 
Reimbody  (re-im-bo'di),  v.  t.  and  t.    To  im- 

body  again;  to  be  formed  into  a  body  anew. 

Boyle. 
Reimbursable  (re-im-bers'a-bl),  a.   Capable 

of  being  reimbursed  or  repaid. 

A  loan  has  been  made  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
reimbursable  in  ten  years.  A.  Hamilton. 

Reimburse  (re-im-bers'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  re- 
imbursed; ppr.  reimbursing.  [Re  and  im- 
burse;  Fr.  rembourser — re,  and  embourser, 
from  en,  in,  and  bourse,  a  purse.  See  PURSE.  ] 
1.  To  replace  in  a  treasury,  coffer,  or  purse 
as  an  equivalent  for  what  has  been  taken, 
lost,  or  expended;  to  payback;  to  make  up 
anew;  to  restore;  as,  to  reimburse  the  ex- 
penses of  a  war— 2.  To  pay  back  to;  to  ren- 
der an  equivalent  to;  to  repay  to.  'As  if 
one  .  .  .  should  allege  that  he  had  a  right 
to  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  first  traveller  he  met.'  Paley. 

Reimbursement  (re-im-bers'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  reimbursing;  the  act  of  repaying  or 
refunding;  repayment. 

If  any  one  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  funeral 
of  a  scholar,  he  may  retain  his  books  for  the  reim- 
bursement. Ayliffe. 

Reimburser  (re-im-bers'er),  n.    One  who 

reimburses;  one  who  repays  or  refunds  what 

has  been  lost  or  expended. 
Reimmerge  (re-im-merj'),  v.t.    To  immerge 

again;  to  plunge  afresh. 
Reimplant  (re-im-plauf),  v.t.    To  implant 

again. 

How  many  grave  and  godly  matrons  usually  grade 
or  reimflant  on  their  now  more  aged  heads  and 
brows,  the  reliques,  combings  or  cuttings  of  their 
own  or  others'  more  youthful  nair  1  Jer.  Taylor. 

Reimport  (re-im-porf),  v.t.  To  import 
again ;  to  carry  back  to  the  country  of  ex- 


portation. 'Goods  .  .  .  clandestinely  re- 
imported  into  our  own  (country).'  Adam 
Smith. 

Reimportation  (re-im'por-ta"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  reimporting;  that  which  is  reim- 
ported. 

Reimportune  (re-im'por-tun"),  v.  t.  To  im- 
portune again  or  afresh. 

Reimpose  (re-im-poz'),  v.t.  1.  To  Impose  or 
levy  anew;  as,  to  reimpose  a  tax.— 2.  To  tax 
anew;  to  retax.  [Rare.] 

The  parish  is  afterwards  reimposed,  to  reimburse 
those  five  or  six.  Adam  Smith 

3.  To  place  upon  again. 
Reimposition  (re-im'po-zi"shon),  n.    Act 
of  reimposing. 

The  attempt  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
party  opposite  to  form  a  government,  based  as  it  was 
at  that  period  on  an  intention  to  propose  the  reim- 
fosition  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn,  entirely  failed. 

Gladstone. 

Reimpregnate  (re-im-preg'nat),  v.t  To 
impregnate  again. 

The  vigour  of  the  loadstone  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
nor  will  it  be  reimfregnated  by  any  other  magnet 
than  the  earth.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Reimpress  (re-im-pres'),  v.t.  To  impress 
anew. 

Religion  .  .  .  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind 
unless  it  be  reinvigorated  and  reimf>ressed  by  ex- 
ternal ordinances,  by  staled  calls  to  worship,  and 
the  salutary  influence  of  example.  Johnson. 

Reimpresslon  (re-im-pre'shon),  n.  A  second 
or  repeated  impression ;  that  which  is  re- 
impressed;  the  reprint  of  a  work. 

I  have  caused  a  reiinpression  of  this  tract. 

Spelman. 

Reimprint  (re-im-prinf),  v.t.  To  imprint 
or  print  again. 

I  have  been  often  solicited  within  these  two  years 
to  reimfrint  this  little  treatise.  Spelman. 

Reimprlson  (re-im-pri'zon),  v.t.  To  im- 
prison again. 

Reimprisonment  (re-im-pri'zon-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  confining  in  prison  a  second  time 
for  the  same  cause,  or  after  a  release  from 
prison. 

Rein  (ran),  n.  [Fr.  rent,  O.Fr.  reme.  It.  re- 
dina ;  from  a  hypothetical  L.  noun  retina, 
from  retineo,  to  retain— re,  back,  and  teueo, 
to  hold.]  1.  The  strap  of  a  bridle,  fastened 
to  the  curb  or  snaffle  on  each  side,  by  which 
the  rider  or  driver  restrains  and  governs 
the  horse,  &c. ;  any  thong  or  cord  for  the 
same  purpose.— 2.  Fig.  a  means  of  curbing, 
restraining,  or  governing;  government;  re- 
straint.—  To  give  the  rein,  or  the  reins,  to 
give  license;  to  leave  without  restraint. 

Do  not  give  dalliance 

Too  much  the  rein:  the  strongest  oaths  are  str.iw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood.  Shak. 

—To  take  the  reins,  to  take  the  guidance  or 
government. 

Rein  (ran),  v.t.  1.  To  govern,  guide,  or  re- 
strain by  a  bridle. 

Edyrn  reined  his  charger  at  her  side.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  restrain;  to  control. 

Being  once  chafed,  he  cannot 
Be  reined  again  to  temperance ;  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart.  Shak. 

Rein  (ran),  v.i    To  obey  the  reins. 

He  will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well.         Shafc. 

Reinaugurate  (re-in-a'gu-rat),  v.t.  To  in- 
augurate again  or  anew. 

Reincense  (re -in -sens'),  v.t.  To  incense 
again ;  to  rekindle.  '  She  whose  beams  do 
reincense  this  sacred  flre.'  Daniel. 

Reincite  (re-in-sif),  v.t.  To  incite  again; 
to  reanimate;  to  re-encourage. 

To  dare  the  attack,  he  reincites  his  band, 
And  makes  the  last  effort.  If,  L.  Lewis. 

Reincorporate  (re-in-kor'por-at),  v.t.  To 
incorporate  anew. 

Reincrease  (re-in-kres'),  v.t.  To  increase 
again;  to  augment;  to  reinforce.  Spenser. 

Reincur  (re-in-ker"),  v.t.  To  incur  a  second 
time. 

Reindeer  (ran'der),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hran,  hran- 
de6r,  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian;  Icel. 
hreinn,  hrein-dyri,  Sw.  ren,  rendjur,  Dan. 
rensdyr,  a  reindeer.]  A  species  of  deer  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  Cervus  tarandus,  or  Tarandus  rangifer. 
It  has  branched,  recurved,  round  antlers, 
the  summits  of  which  are  palmated;  the 
antlers  of  the  male  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  female.  These  antlers,  which 
are  annually  shed  and  renewed  by  both 
sexes,  are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the 
branch  which  comes  off  near  the  base,  called 
the  brow  antler.  The  body  is  of  a  thick  and 
square  form,  and  the  legs  shorter  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  the  red-deer.  The 
size  varies  much  according  to  the  climate, 
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at  fleet-3.  Any  augmentation  of  strength 


IOi**»a  i*/  •«*«•-• 
And  their  (alth  may  be  both  strengthen,*!  and 


REITERATEDLY 


igiSKSSaw* 

NJtuL<Jy 


Reinform  (re  -in  -form'),  ».«.     To  inform 


Reindeer  (Ctruttt  tmra 


of  foot  being  capableof  maintainlnga.peed 
of  »w  10  mile,  an  hour  for  a  long  time,  ami 


"our     Tf  he  were  once  remgrattaUd  to 

majesty's  trust'    Clarendon. 
ReinliaDit  (re-in-ha'bit),  «...    To  inhabit 

ft  train. 

Town,  and  cities  were  not  rtinluMUd.  but  lay 
ruined  and  waste. 


>  «  weight  of  200  ik. 
which  they  are  usually  attached 
wbud  ai  heart.  of  draught  Among 
theLaplander.  the  reindeer  U  a  .nbstitute 
lot  thehorse.  the  cow.  and  the  sheep.  u  he 
{uroiihes  food  clothing,  and  the  means  of 
conreTmneTttiOMlbouof  North  America, 
,f  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  reindeer 
would  item  to  be  at  most  a  well-marked 
rariety  of  it  Spelled  formerly  Rain-deer, 

'r-rnos).  n.  A  lichen 
)  «!«<*  constitute. 
almost  the  sole 
winter  food  for 
reindeer,  *c., 
ID  high  north- 
ern latitudes, 
where  It  some- 
time. attain. 
the  height  of 
1  foot  It  U 
also  found  In 
the  moon  and 
mountain,  of 
Britain.  I  U  nu- 
tritive proper- 
ties depend 
chiefly  on  the 
gelatinoo.  or 
starchy  matter 
of  which  it  is 
largely  com- 

posed.    Its  taste  is  sllichtly  pungent  and 
acrid,  and  when  Iwlled  It  forms  a  jelly  pos- 
sessing nutritive  and  tonic  properties. 
Relnduce  (re-ln  -dus'X  c  (.   To  induce  again. 
Relnfect  (rc-in-fekf),  v,  t    To  Infect  again 
Reinfections  (re-in-fek'shu.),  o.    Capable 
of  Infecting  again. 

Rclnflame  (re-iu  flam').  r.l.  To  Inflame 
anew;  to  rekindle;  to  warm  again.  'To  re- 
infamr  my  Daphnls  with  desires.'  Dryden. 
Reinforce  (re-in-fors'),  c  (  (Spelled  also  Re- 
et\force.  ]  1.  To  add  new  force,  strength,  or 
weight  to;  to  strengthen;  as,  to  rein/ore*  an 
argument 

ft  pleased  God  ...  to  rtinfcrct  his  rightful  claim 
of  homage.  and  to  command  heaven  and  earth,  an- 
nts  and  men.  to  pay  htm  all  honour,  reverence,  and 
Zn.  H'attrlaHd. 


Reindeer-mow  (Cenomyet 


rta  n.  pi  (Fr.  rein,  from  L.  ren, 
^  *?  the  k  uneH  £  The  kidneys.  -2.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  back  ;  the  region  of  the 
kidneyi-3.  The  seat  of  the  affections  and 
passions,  formerly  supposed  to  be  situated 
in  that  part  of  the  body. 

1  am  he  which  tearchelh  the  niut  andhljar*. 

-Rein*  of  a  mult,  inarch,  the  sides  or  wails 
that  sustain  the  arch. 
Reinsert  (re-in-aerf),  v.t.    To  insert  a  »e- 

RetnserUon  (re-in-ser'shon),  n.    The  act  of 
3ert5«;  or  what  is  reinserted;  a  second 

(re-in-spekt'),  v.t.     To  Inspect 

Reinspectlon  (rt-in-spek'shon),  n.     The 

act  of  inspecting  a  second  time. 
Reinspire  (re-in-spiO.  »•  «•  To  inspire  anew. 

"Hit  livouthf  ul  fancy  reinspired.   Tennyson. 
Relnsplrit  (re-in-spir'it),  v.t.    To  inspirit 

Reinstall  (re-in-stal'),  v.t.  To  install  again 
to  scat  anew. 

That  alone  can  reinstall  thee 

In  Uavid-s  royal  seat,  his  true  successor.    Milton 

Relnstalment  (re-in-stal'ment).  n  The  act 
of  ^nVtillins;  a  renewed  or  additional  in 
st&lnient. 

Reinstate  (re-in-staf),  t.  (.  To  instate  again  ; 
to  place  again  in  jKissession  or  in  a  former 
state;  to  restore  to  a  state  from  which  one 
had  been  removed. 

David  after  that  signal  victory  which  had  preserved 
his  life,  rttiittaUd  him  in  his  throne.     Dr.  H.  More. 
Modesty  rriastatti  the  widow  in  her  virginity. 

;  t  u     •  • 


t.  To  .trangthen  with  additional  military 
force.;  to  Increase  with  more  troops,  .hips, 
Ac. 

The  French  have  rrinftrct*  their  scattered  men. 
Skat. 

So  the  >kf<  betaK  levied,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
entered  it.  and  victualled  and  rein/orcrtt  it.  Bumet. 

Reinforce  (rein  for.'),  n.  An  additional 
thlckneM  Imparted  to  any  portion  of  an 
object  In  order  to  strengthen  It ;  as,  (a)  a 
•trenfthenlnit  patch  or  additional  thickness 
•md  round  a  cringle  or  eyelet-hole  In  a 
sail  or  tent-cover,  a  piece  parted  around  the 
button-bole  of  a  paper  collar.  Ac.  (M  That 
part  of  a  cannon  nearest  to  the  breech 
which  I.  made  stronger  to  resist  the  explo- 
sive force  of  the  powder  -  Reinforce  ringi 
Hat  hoop-llke  moulding,  on  the  reinforce. 
of  a  cannon  on  the  end  nearest  to  the  breech 

Relnforcement(r>:-lnf6rs'nient).n.  [Spellec 

also   Rf  rn/orrrmrnt  ]     1.  The  act  of  rein 

forcing,  -t  Additional  force ;  fre.h  assist 
ance;  particularly,  additional  troop,  o 
force,  to  augment  the  strength  of  an  arm. 


Reinstatement  (re-in-stat'ment),  n  The 
act  of  reinstating ;  restoration  to  a  former 
position,  office,  or  rank ;  re-establishment. 
•The  reinstatement  of  the  insurgent  Counts 
of  Celano  and  A»ersa  in  their  lands  and 
domains.'  Mibnan. 

Reinstation  (re -in-sta'shon),  n.    The  act  ol 
reinstatinE;  reinstatement.    Gent.  Hag. 
Reinstruct  (i-e-in-strukf),  v.t.    To  instruct 
anew. 

Reinsurance  (re-in-shor'ans).  n.  1.  A  re 
newed  or  second  insurance.  —  2.  A  contract 
by  which  the  first  insurer  relieves  himself 
from  the  risks  he  had  undertaken,  and  de- 
volves them  upon  other  insurers,  called  re- 
insnrert. 

Reinsure  (re-ln-shBK),  v.t.  To  Insure  again; 
to  insure  a  second  time  and  take  the  risks, 
so  as  to  relieve  another  or  other  insurers. 
Reinsurer  (re-in-shor'er),  n.    One  who  re- 
insures.   See  REINSURANCE. 
Reintegrate  (re-in'te-grat),  v.t.    [Fr.  rem- 
ttgrcr.L.  redintegro—red.  re,  again,  and  m- 
tegn  to  renew,  from  integer,  whole  (whence 
integrity).)    To  renew  with  regard  to  any 
state  or  quality;  to  restore.    [Rare.] 

The  league  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  rtiHttcrMat  that  nation  in  their  ancient 
liberty.  Baton. 

Relntegration(re-in'te-gra"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  reintegrating ;  a  renewing  or  making 
whole  again. 

Relnter  (re-ln-terO,  «.  t.    To  inter  again 

They  convey  the  bones  of  thdr  dead  friends  from 
alt  places  to  be  rt-intirred. 

Relnterrogate  (re-ln-te'rt-gat),  v.t.     To 

h.u-in.jiate  again;  to  question  repeatedly. 

Cotgrave. 
Reinthrone  (re-ln-thronT  v.  t.    Same  a.  Re- 

.•Uroiiii     'A  pretence  to  reinthrone  the 

king.'    SirT.  Herbert. 


Relnthronize  t  (re-in-thrtnTz),  v.L    To  re- 
inthrone.    UoaeU. 

Reintroduce  (re-iu'tro-dus'  ),  v.t.    To  in- 
troduce again.  ,    • 

Relntroduction  (re-ln'tr6-duk"shonX  n.   A 
second  introduction. 

tleinundate  (re-ln-un'dat  or  re-m'un-dat), 
v  (.     To  inundate  again. 
Re-invest  (re-in-vesf),  v.t.  To  Invest  anew. 
•They  might  be  re-inveeted  with  a  robe  of 
his  righteousness.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
Relnvestigate  (rf-iu-ves'ti-gat),  v.t     To 
investigate  again. 
Relnvestigatlon  (re-ln-ves'tl-ga"shon),  r.t 

A  second  investigation. 
Reinvestment  (re-in-vest'ment),  n.    The 
act  of  investing  anew;  a  second  or  repeated 

investment. 
Reinvlgorate  (re-ln-vi'gor-at),  v.t.    To  re- 

vive vigour  in;  to  reanimate. 
Relnvolve  (re-in-volv'),  v.t.     To  Involve 

anew     '  To  reinvolve  us  in  the  pitchy  cloud 

of  infernal  darkness.'    Milton. 
Relrd  (rerdX  n.    [A.  Sax.  reord,  the  voice  ] 

Noise;  shouting;  the  act  of  breaking  wind. 

Sir  D.  Lindsay.    [Scotch.] 
Reird  (rerd),  t>.i.    To  make  a  lond  noise;  to 

make  a  crashing  noise;  to  break  wind.    Sir 

D.  Lindsay.    [Scotch.] 
Reis  (res),  n.    [Ar.  reit,  rait,  head,  chief.) 

A  head;  a  chief;  a  leader;  a  captain.—  Reit 

e/endi  one  of  the  chief  Turkish  officer,  of 

state.    He  Is  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and 

minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Reise  (res),  n.    [O  E  rys,  A.  Sax.  hrtt;  cog. 

Icel.  hris,  Dan.  rii»,  O.  rea,  Sw.  rw,  a  thm 

branch,  a  twig.]    A  small  twig;  brushwood. 

[Scotch.] 
•It  was  that  deevil'i  buckle  Callura  Beg.'  slid 

Aleck,  •  I  saw  him  whisk  away  arnang^the(j-,ri.,«^ 

Reisner-work  (ris'ner-werk),  n  [From  its 
inventor  Reisner,  a  German  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.]  A  kind  of  inlaid  cabinet-work 
in  which  woods  of  contrasted  colours  are 
employed,  designs  being  formed  in  woods 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  ground. 

Relssuable  (  re-ish'u-a-bl  ),  a.  Capable  of 
being  reissued;  as,  reismable  bank-note.. 

Reissue  (re-ish'u),  v.  i.  To  issue  or  go  forth 
again. 

But  even  then  she  gain  d 

Her  bower  ;  whence  retanine,  robed  and  crown  d, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away.  TtttHyttnt. 

Reissue  (re-ish'u),  v.t.  To  Issue,  send  out, 
or  put  forth  a  second  time  ;  as,  to  reiuut 
an  edict;  to  reismt  bank-notes. 

Reissue  (re-ish'u),  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
issue  ;  as,  the  reissue  of  old  notes  or  coin- 

Relst  (rest),  v.  t.  [Dan.  riste,  to  broil  or  toast 
Akin  Vo«S(]  To  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  mn 
or  by  smoke;  as,  to  reM  fish.  [Scotch.] 


Let  us  cut  up  bushes  and  briars,  pile  them  before 
the  door  and  set  fire  to  them,  and  smoke  that  auld 
devil's  dam  as  if  she  were  to  be  ''"•"^/°';{?"gjtt. 

Reist  (rest),  v.t.    To  make  to  stand  still  ;  to 
Trrest  in  a  course.     Written  also  Real. 
[Scotch.] 

oiot  frfsU  »i     To  stop  obstinately;  to 
stick  fast  as  a  horse.    Sir  W.Scott.    Writ- 
ten also  Reest.    [Scotch.] 
Reitt  (ret),  n.    Sedge;  sea-weed.     Btule, 
Reiter  (rit'er),  ...     [0.]    A  rider  a  trooper 
TheGerman  cavalry  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  were  called  rf.frr.,1 
pccially  in  France  during  the  religious  w 
Reiterant  (re-it'er-ant),  a.    Reiteratlni 
[Rare  and  poetical.] 

Ah  !  ye  talk  the  same, 
All  of  you-spirils  and  clay-go,  and  depa 
In  Heaven  they  said  so  ;  and  at  fcden  s  (fate,— 
And  here,  rtiteraut,  in  tile  wiiileiness. 

h.  S.  DivwHtrtg. 

Reiterate  (re-it'er-at)   v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
iterated;  ppr.  reiterating.    [L.  n,  tym. 
and  itero,  Stratum,  to  repeat,  from  t(<- 
again.]    1.  To  repeat  again  and  si 
do  or  say  (especially  to  say)  nvartW    :  "• 
to  reiterate  an  explanation      I  ie'terate  M 
inculcate  one  thing  often.'  Ho«"*J 
nest  reiterated  aMeveration.     Bp.  Uat 
•  Reiterated  crimes.  '    Milton. 

You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  lesl 
Than  this  ;  which  to  rtiurati  were  sin.      - 

2  t  To  walk  over  again  ;  to  go  along  repeat- 
edly. 

No  more  shall  I  rrilrrate  thy  Strand, 
Whereon  so  many  goodly  structures  s 


Reiterate  (re-it'er-at),  a.     Reiterated. 

Itelteratedly  (re-lt'er-at-ed-liX  adv.    By  re- 
iteration; repeatedly. 


FUe,  far,  tat,  fall,       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move; 


tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U.  Sc.  abune;     !/,  Sc.  ley. 
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RELATED 


Reiteration  (re-it'er-a"shon),  n.  The  act  of 
reiterating;  repetition. 
Eeiterative  (re-it'er-at-iv),  it.   1.  A  word  or 

Sart  of  a  word  repeated  so  as  to  form  a  re- 
uplicated  word  ;  as,  prittle-prattle  is  a  re- 
iterative of  prattle.— 2.  In  gram,  a  word,  as 
a  verb,  signifying  repeated  or  intense  action. 
Dr.  A.  Murray, 

Reive  (rev),  v. i.  [See  REAVE.]  To  seize  and 
carry  away;  to  pillage.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
Spelled  also  Reeve. 

Reiver  (rev'er), «.  One  who  reives;  one  who 
pillages  or  makes  a  business  of  pillaging, 
as  those  who  formerly  lived  on  the  Borders, 
and  who  plundered  the  opposite  marches, 
stealing  especially  cattle  and  sheep. 

'But  .  .  .  would  you  rather  be  descended  from  the 
Scottish  sheep-stealers,  or  the  Border  yeomen?1 
'Human  nature  is  weak;  but  it  is  my  weakness,  and 
not  my  reason,  which  answers,  from  the  Scottish 
Reivers.'  Mrs.  Riddel. 

Reject  (re-jekf),  o.t.  [L.  rejicio,  rejectum, 
to  reject  —  re,  again,  and  jacio.  to  throw 
(whence  also  eject,  inject,  project,  &c. ).] 
1.  To  throw  away,  as  anything  useless  or 
vile;  to  cast  off;  to  discard;  as,  to  pick  out 
the  good  and  reject  the  bad. —2.  To  refuse 
to  receive;  to  decline  haughtily  or  harshly; 
to  slight;  to  despise.  "The  golden  sceptre 
which  thou  didst  reject.'  Milton. 

Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also 
reject  thee.  Hos.  iv.  6. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant;  as,  to  reject  a  prayer 
or  request.  —  SYN.  To  repel,  slight,  despise, 
renounce,  rebuff,  decline. 

Rejectable  (re-jekt'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing rejected;  worthy  or  suitable  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Rejectamenta  (re-jek'ta-meu"ta),  n.  pi 
[From  L.  rejecto,  freq.  of  rejicio,  rejectum — 
re,  &ndjacio,  to  throw.]  Things  thrown  out 
or  away.  '  Discharge  the  rejectamenta  by 
the  mouth.'  Owen. 

Rejectaneoust  (re-jek-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L.  re- 
jectaneug,  from  rejicio,  rejectum.  See  RE- 
JECT.] Not  chosen  or  received;  rejected. 
'Profane,re;ec£a?ieou£,and  reprobate  people. ' 
Barrow. 

Rejecter  (re-jekt'er),  n.  One  that  rejects  or 
refuses. 

Rejection  ( re- jek'shon),  n.  [L.  rejectio,  re- 
jecttonis,  from  rejicio,  rejectum.  See  REJECT.  ] 
The  act  of  rejecting;  the  act  of  throwing 
away;  the  act  of  casting  off  or  forsaking; 
refusal  to  accept  or  grant ;  as,  the  rejection 
of  what  is  worthless ;  the  rejection  of  a  re- 
quest. 

The  rejection  I  use  of  experiments  is  infinite;  but 
if  an  experiment  be  probable  and  of  great  use,  I  re- 
ceive it.  Bacon. 

RejectitiOUSt  (re-jek-ti'shus),  a.  Worthy 
of  being  rejected;  implying  or  requiring  re- 
jection. 'Persons  spurious  and  rcjectitious, 
whom  their  families  and  allies  have  dis- 
owned. '  Cudworth. 

Rejective  (re-jekt'iv).a.  Rejecting  or  tend- 
ing to  reject  or  cast  off. 

Rejectment  (re-jekt'ment),  n.  Matter 
thrown  away. 

Rejoice  (re-jois'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  rejoiced; 
ppr.  rejoicing.  [O.K.  rejoisse,  rejoyse,  from 
O.Fr.  rejoir,  rejoissant,  Fr.  rejouir,  rejouis- 
sant;  prefix  re,  and  tjouir,  older  es/ot'r—L.  ex, 
and  fjaudeo,  to  rejoice.  Comp.  joy.]  To  ex- 
perience joy  and  gladness  in  a  high  degree; 
to  be  exhilarated  with  lively  and  pleasurable 
sensations;  to  be  joyful;  to  feel  joy;  to  exult: 
often  with  at,  in,  on  account  of,  &c.,  or  fre- 
quently a  subordinate  clause.  'To  rejoice 
in  the  boy's  correction.'  Shak. 

When  the  righteous  are  in  authority  the  people  re- 
joice. Prov.  xxix.  z. 

What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queeu  is  well?    Shak. 

SYN.  To  delight,  joy,  exult,  triumph. 
Rejoice  (re-jois'),  v.t.    1.  To  make  joyful;  to 
gladden;  to  animate  with  lively  pleasurable 
sensations;  to  exhilarate.  'While  she,  great 
saint,  rejoices  heaven.'    Prior. 

Whoso  loveth  wisdom,  rejoiceth  his  father. 

Prov.  xxix.  3. 

2.t  To  feel    joy  on  account  of.     Shak.— 
SYN.  To  gladden,  please,  cheer,  exhilarate, 
delight. 
RejOicet  (re-jois'),  n.     Act  of  rejoicing. 

There  will  be  signal  examples  of  God's  mercy,  and 
the  angels  must  not  want  their  charitable  rejoices  for 
the  conversion  of  lost  sinners.  Sir  T.  Browne* 

Rejoicementt  (re-jois'ment),  n.  Rejoicing. 
Rejoicer  (re-jois'er),  n.  1.  One  that  rejoices. 

He  that  believes  Cod  to  be  cruel,  or  a  rrjoicer  in 
the  unavoidable  damnation  of  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  thinks  evil  thoughts  concerning  (lod. 

j5r.  Taylor. 


2.  One  that  causes  to  rejoice ;  as,  a  rejoicer 
of  the  comfortless  and  widow.    Pope. 
Rejoicing  (re-jois'ing),  n.    I.  The  act  of  ex- 
pressing joy  and  gladness;  procedure  ex- 
pressive of  joy;  festivity. 

The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  righteous.  Ps.  cxviii.  15. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the  king, 
and  was  celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by  his 
people.  The  rejoicings  were  not  less  enthusiastic 
or  less  sincere.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  subject  of  joy. 

Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  an  heritage  for 
ever ;  for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart. 

Ps.  cxix,  in. 

3.  The  experience  of  joy.    Gal.  vi.  4. 
Rejoicingly  (re-jois'ing-li),  adv.    With  joy 

or  exultation. 

Rejoie.t  v.i.    To  rejoice.     Cfiaucer. 
Rejoin  (re-join'),  v.t.    1.  To  join  again;  to 

unite  after  separation. 

The  grand  signior  conveyeth  his  gallies  down  to 
Grand  Cairo,  where  they  arc  taken  to  pieces,  carried 
upon  camels'  backs,  and  rejoined  together  at  Sues. 
Sfr  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  join  the  company  of  again ;  to  bestow 
one's  company  on  again;  as,  after  some  time 
he  rejoined  his  friends. 

Thoughts,  which  at  Hyde-park-corner  I  forgot. 
Meet  and  rejoin  me  in  the  pensive  grot.      Pope. 

3.  To  answer;  to  say  in  answer:  with  a  clause 
as  object. 

It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advantage  by 
this  lopping  of  his  superfluous  branches;  but  I  rejoin 
that  a  translator  has  no  such  right.  Dryden. 

Rejoin  (re-join'),  v.i.  1.  To  answer  to  a  reply. 
2.  In  law,  to  answer,  as  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff's  replication. 

Rejoinder  (re-join'der),  n.  [An  infinitive 
form;  Fr.  rejoindre,  to  rejoin.  Attainder, 
remainder  are  similar  forms.  ]  1.  An  answer 
to  a  reply;  or  in  general,  an  answer. 

The  quality  of  the  person  makes  me  judge  myself 
obliged  to  a  rejoinder.  Glanville. 

2.  In  law,  the  fourth  stage  in  the  pleadings 
in  an  action,  being  the  defendant's  answer 
to  the  plaintiff's  replication.  The  next  alle- 
gation of  the  plaintiff  is  called  surrejoin- 
der.— SYN.  Reply;  retort;  answer;  replica- 
tion. 

Rejoindert  (re-join'der),  v.i.  To  make  a 
reply.  '  When  Nathan  shall  rejoinder  with 
a  'Thou  art  the  man."  Hammond. 

Rejoinduret  (re-join'dur),  n.  A  joining 
again;  reunion. 

Rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoinditre,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures.  Shak. 

Re  joint  ( re- joint' X  v.t.  1.  To  reunite  the 
joints  of;  to  joint  anew.— 2.  To  fill  up  the 
joints  of,  as  of  stone  in  buildings,  when  the 
mortar  has  been  displaced  by  age  or  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather. 

Rejolt  (re-jolt'),  v.t.    To  jolt  again;  to  shake 
or  shock  anew;  to  rebound.     Locke, 
n 

zjolts  and  recoilings  of  the 
mind.'    South. 

Rejoumt  (re-jern'),  v.t.  [Fr.  reajourner.  See 
ADJOURN.]  1.  To  adjourn  to  another  hear- 
ing or  inquiry. 

You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon,  in  hear- 
ing a  cause  between  an  orange  wife  and  a  fosset- 
seller,  and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three- 
pence to  a  second  day  of  audience.  Shak. 

2.  To  refer  ;  to  send  for  information,  proof, 
or  the  like. 

To  the  Scriptures  themselves  I  rejourn  all  such 
atheistical  spirits.  Burton. 

Rejournmentt  (re-j6rn'ment),  n.  Adjourn- 
ment. 'So  many  rejoitrnments  and  delays.' 
North, 

Rejudge  (re-juj'),  v.t.  To  judge  again;  to 
re-examine;  to  review;  to  call  to  a  new  trial 
and  decision. 

'Tis  hers  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rcjndge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace.       Pope. 

Rejuvenate  (re-ju'ven-at),  v.  t.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  juvenia,  young.]  To  restore  to  youth; 
to  make  young  again. 

Such  as  used  the  bath  in. moderation,  refreshed 
and  restored  by  the  grateful  ceremony,  conversed 
with  all  the  zest  and  freshness  of  rejuvenated  life. 
Lord  Lytton. 

Rejuvenescence  (re-ju'ven-es"ens),  n. 
[From  L.  re,  again,  and  juvenescens,  juvenes- 
ccntis,  ppr.  of  juvenesco,  to  reach  the  age  of 
youth,  to  grow  young,  tTomjuvenis,  a  youth.  ] 
A  renewing  of  youth  ;  the  state  of  being 
young  again. 

That  degree  of  health  I  give  up  entirely;  I  might 
as  well  expect  rejuvenescence.  Chesterfield. 

Rejuvenescency  (re-ju'ven-es"en-si),  n. 
Same  as  Rejuvenescence. 


RejOlt  (re-jolt'),  n.    A  reacting  jolt  or  shock. 
'These  inward  rej<  " 


Rejuvenescent  (re-ju'ven-es"ent),  a.  Be- 
coming or  become  young  again. 

Rising 
Rejuvenescent  he  stood  in  a  glorified  body. 

Southey. 

Rejuvenlze  (re-  ju'ven-Iz),  v.t.    To  render 

young  again. 
Reken,t  v.t.  or  i.     To  reckon;  to  come  to  a 

reckoning.     Chaucer. 
Rekindle  (re-kin'dl),  v.t.  1.  To  kindle  again; 

to  set  on  fire  anew.— 2.  To  inflame  again;  to 

rouse  anew. 

Rekindled  M.  the  royal  charms 
Tumultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  warms. 

Pope. 

Reking  (re-king'), v.t.  To  make  king  again; 
to  raise  to  the  monarchy  anew. 

You  hazard  less  rekinging  him, 
Than  I  unkinged  to  be.  Warner, 

Rekke,t  v.t.    To  reck;  to  care.    Chaucer. 

Relade  (re-lad'),  v.t.    To  lade  or  load  again. 

Relaid  (re-lad'),  pret.  &  pp.  of  relay. 

RelaiS  (re-la'),  n.  [Fr.]  In  fort,  a  narrow 
walk  of  4  or  5  feet  wide,  left  without  the 
rampart,  to  receive  the  earth  which  may  be 
washed  down,  and  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  ditch. 

Reland  (re-landO,  v.t.  To  land  again;  to  put 
on  land  what  had  been  shipped  or  em- 
barked. 

Reland  (re-land'),  v.i.  To  go  on  shore  after 
having  embarked. 

Relapsable  (re-Iaps'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  re- 
lapsing or  liable  to  relapse. 

Relapse  (re -laps'),  v.i.  pret.  and  pp.  re- 
lapsed; ppr.  relapsing,  [L.  relabor,  relap- 
sus,  to  slide  back — re,  back,  and  labor,  lap- 
sus, to  slide  (whence  lapse,  collapse,  <frc.).] 

1.  To  slip  or  slide  back;  to  return.     'Re- 
lapsing from  a  necessary  guide.'    Dryden. 

2.  To  fall  back;  to  return  to  a  former  bad 
state  or  practice;  to  backslide;  as,  to  relapse 
into  vice  or  error  after  amendment. 

The  oftener  he  hath  relapsed,  the  more  significa- 
tions he  ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  his  repentance. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  fall  back  or  return  from  recovery  or  a 
convalescent  state. 

He  was  not  well  cured  and  would  have  relapsed. 
Wiseman. 

Relapse  (re-laps'),  n.  1.  A  sliding  or  falling 
back,  particularly  into  a  former  bad  state, 
either  of  body  or  morals. 

This  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall.  Milton. 

2.t  One  who  has  refallen  into  vice  or  error; 
specifically,  one  who  returns  into  error  after 
having  recanted  it. 

Relapsed  (re-Iapsf),  a.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
a  term  applied  to  a  heretic  who  having  ab- 
jured his  errors  has  fallen  back  into  them 
again.  Sometimes  used  as  a  noun. 

Relapser  (re-laps'er),  n.  One  that  relapses 
into  vice  or  error.  Bp.  Hall. 

Relapsing  (re-laps'ing),  p.  and  a.  Sliding 
or  falling  back;  marked  by  a  relapse  or  re- 
turn to  a  former  worse  state.—  Relapsing 
fever,  an  acute,  epidemic,  contagious  fever, 
characterized  by  a  relapse  of  all  the  symp- 
toms during  convalescence,  which  may  be 
repeated  more  than  once.  It  is  also  called 
famine  fever,  because  it  generally  occurs 
during  seasons  of  destitution. 

Relate  (re-laf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  related;  ppr. 
relating.  [Fr.  relater,  to  state,  to  mention; 
L.  refero,  relatum,  to  refer,  to  bring  back- 
re,  back,  and/ero,  latum,  to  bring  or  bear.] 
l.t  To  bring  back;  to  restore. 

Till  morrow  next  again 

Both  light  of  heaven  and  strength  of  men  relate. 
Spenser. 

2.t  To  refer  or  ascribe  to  as  source  or  origin. 

3.  To  tell;  to  recite;  to  narrate  the  particu- 
lars of ;  as,  to  relate  the  story  of  Priam. 
'  Shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. '  Shak.— 

4.  To  ally  by  connection  or  kindred.    Pope. 
— To  relate  one's  self,  to  vent  one's  thoughts 
in  words.  Bacon.   [Rare.]— SYN.  To  tell,  re- 
cite, narrate,  recount,  rehearse,  report,  de- 
tail, describe. 

Relate  (re-laf),  v.i.  1.  To  have  reference  or 
respect ;  to  regard ;  to  stand  in  some  rela- 
tion ;  to  have  some  understood  position 
when  considered  in  connection  with  some- 
thing else. 

This  challenge  .  .  . 

Relates  m  purpose  only  to  Achilles.         Shak. 
All  negative  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive 
ideas.  Locke. 

2.t  To  make  reference;  to  take  account. 
'Reckoning  by  the  years  of  their  own  con- 
secration, without  relating  to  any  imperial 
account.'  Fuller. 

Related  (re-lat'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Recited; 
narrated.— -2.  Allied  by  kindred;  connected 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (/ten;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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by  blood  or  «ni»nce,  particular  y  by  con- 
Jnauinlty;  w.  it  person  related  In  the  tint 
ond  degree  .-1  Standing  in  some  re- 
UttoJw  eonSSlon;  iu.  the  arts  of  paint- 
,Tand  sculpture  are  closely  related.-*.  In 
ttM. 


wJnier  of  facts.'    Sutft  .     .        . 

Relation  (  rt-la'ihon  ).  n.  [L  relatio,  rela- 
ianitlrom  re/en,  rclatum.  See  RELATE.) 
Fn,  K"  of  relating  or  telling,  or  that 
which  li  related  or  told;  recital;  account, 
SSkW  narrative  ..f  f.cU;  as.  an  histori- 
cal irialioii;  we  listened  to  the  '.relation  of 
hi.  .Uv.nturet.-i  Respect;  reference;  re- 
gmrd:  generally  or  always  In  the  phraae  m 
relation  la. 

d  to  make  MOM  observa- 


1  Connection  perceived  or  Imagined  be- 
tween things;  a  certain  position  occupied 
by  one  thing  with  regard  to  another;  the 
condition  of  being  such  or  such  In  respect  to 
something  elae;  a>,  the  relativist  a  citizen 
to  the  state-  the  relation  of  a  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority;  the  rtlation  of  husband 
to  wife,  or  of  master  to  servant 

Any  sort  of  connection  which  It  perceived  or  Ima. 
rined  between  two  or  more  things.  or  any  compan- 
ion •hich  ii  nude  by  th.mind.fi  a  nfe/«w. 

Is.  layltr. 

Although  nlatifKt  are  not  real  entitles,  but  merely 
mental  modes  of  viewing  things,  let  it  be  observed 
that  our  Idol  of  relalan  are  not  vague  nor  arbitrary. 
Ml  an  determined  by  the  known  qualities  of  the  re- 
lated objects.  fltmiHf. 

4  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  affinity; 
Unship;  tie  of  birth  or  marriage;  relation- 
ship. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  lather,  son,  anil  brother,  first  were  known.1 


Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor  though  they 
have  no  relation  to  us?  ...  the  gos|»el  stiles  them 
all  our  brethren.  Bf-  V"'- 

6.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

A  she-cousin,  of  a  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  relations.  Stvt/1. 

ft  In  math,  ratio;  proportion.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  more  general  sense  In 
reference  to  two  quantities  which  have 
something  In  common  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  compared,  or  Indicating  any 
dependence  of  one  quantity  upon  another. 

7.  In  logic,  one  of  the  ten  predicaments  or 
accidents  tielonglng  to  substance.  —  sin 
are*,  the  direct  conformity  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole,  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
building  —9.  In  law,  (a)  where  two  different 
times  or  other  things  are  accounted  as  one, 
and  by  some  act  done,  the  thing  subsequent 
Is  said  to  take  effect  by  relation  from  the 
time  preceding.     (i>)  The  act  of  a  relator  at 
whose  instance  an  information  Is  filed.   See 
RELATOR. — Inharmonic  relation,  in  music, 
a  term  denoting  that  a  dissonant  sound  is 
introduced  which  was  not  heard  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord.  —  Srji.  Recital,  rehearsal,  nar- 
ration, account,  narrative,  tale,  detail,  de- 
scription, kindred,  consanguinity,  affinity, 
kinsman,  kinswoman. 

Relational  (ri>  Wshon-al),  a.  1.  Having  re- 
lation or  kindred. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  uke  these  two  nations 
for  relational  stems.  Tookt. 

2  Indicating  or  specifying  some  relation : 
used  In  contradistinction  to  notional;  as.  a 
relni ional  part  of  speech.  The  pronoun,  pre 
position,  and  conjunction  are  relational 
••Its  of  speech. 

Relatlonlit  I  (re  li'ihod-lit).  n.  A  relative; 
a  relation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Relationship  (re  Ik'nh.m  ship),  n.  The  state 
of  being  related  by  kindred,  affinity,  or  other 
alliance. 

Relative  (rel'a-tiv).  a  (Fr.  relatif.  L.  rela- 
tinu,  from  n/rm.  See  RELATE  1  1.  Having 
relation  to  or  bearing  on  something ;  close 
tn connection;  pertinent;  relevant;  as.  the 
arguments  may  be  good,  but  (hey  an  not 
rwtttiM  to  the  subject  '  Grounds  more  rela- 
tin  than  this.'  SkoJr.-l  Not  absolute  or 
existing  by  Itself;  considered  as  belonging 
to  or  respecting  something  else;  depending 
on  or  incident  to  relation. 

SmjlMac  sustains  both  an  absolute  sod  a  rela. 
HH  capacity  :  an  absolute,  as  It  to  such  a  thing,  en. 
dWd  with  such  a  nature ;  and  a  relafn*.  as  It  Is  a 

Kof  the  universe,  and  so  stands  in  tuih  a  relation 
-. 


g.  In  gram,  applied  to  a  word  which  relates 
to  another  word,  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence called  the  antecedent;  as,  the  relative 
pronouns  who,  which,  and  that.  -4.  Inmuj.c 
relative  chord,  a  common  chord  made  up  of 
notes  taken  from  the  scale;  as  the  chords  of 
D  minor,  E  minor,  F  major.  G  major,  and 
A  minor  are  relative  to  the  chord  or  scale  of 
C  these  being  the  only  common  chords 
which  can  be  made  from  the  scale  of  C.— 
Relative  key,  a  key  whose  tonic  chord  is  a 
relative  chord ;  that  is,  a  Key  whose  first, 
third  and  fifth  degrees  form  a  common 
chord  made  up  of  notes  of  the  key  to  which 
it  li  tOftea.- Relative  mode,  in  music,  the 
mode  which  the  composer  interweaves 
with  the  principal  mode  in  the  flow  of  the 
harmony.  —  Relative  chronology,  In  oeol. 
the  geological  method  of  computing  time. 
as  opposed  to  the  absolute  or  historical 
method.  -  Relatiaegravity.  The  same  as  Spe- 
cific Gravity.—  Relative  motion,  the  change 
of  the  relative  place  of  a  moving  body  with 
respect  to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. 
—Relative  place,  that  part  of  space  which  is 
considered  with  regard  to  other  adjacent 
objects.  —  Relatice  terms.  In  logic,  terms 
which  Imply  relation,  as  guardian  and 
ward,  master  and  servant,  husband  and 
wife.— Relative  time,  the  sensible  measure 
of  any  part  of  duration  by  means  of  motion. 
Relative  (rel'a-tiv),  n.  1.  Something  con- 
sidered In  Its  relation  to  something  else ; 
one  of  two  things  having  a  certain  relation. 
2  A  person  connected  by  blood  or  affinity; 
especially,  one  allied  by  blood;  a  relation; 
a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

Our  friends  and  relatives  stand  weeping  by, 
Dissolv'd  in  tears  to  see  us  die.  Pcmfrtt. 

S.  In  gram,  a  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 
presents another  word,  called  its  antece- 
dent, or  refers  back  to  a  sentence  or  member 
of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  series  of  sentences, 
constituting  its  antecedent;  a  relative  pro- 
noun. 'He  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives 
by  chance.'  Here  who  is  the  relative,  which 
represents  he,  the  antecedent  'Judas  de- 
clared him  innocent,  ivhich  he  could  not  be, 
had  he  deceived  his  disciples.'  Portevs. 
Here  which  refers  to  innocent,  an  adjective, 
as  its  antecedent.  'Another  reason  Unit 
makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate  practical 
principles  is,  that  I  think  there  cannot  any 
one  moral  rule  be  proposed  whereof  a  man 
may  not  justly  demand  a  reason,  which 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd  if 
they  were  Innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evi- 
dent, which  every  innate  principle  must 
needs  be. '  Locke.  Here  the  ni^t  which  re- 
fers to  the  demanding  of  a  reason, the  second 
to  seff.evident.-4.  In  logic,  a  relative  term. 
See  the  adjective. 

Relatively  (rel'a-tiv-li),  ado.  In  a  relative 
manner:  in  relation  or  respect  to  something 
else;  with  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
otherthings;  nut  absolutely;  comparatively: 
often  followed  by  to;  as,  his  expenditure  in 
charity  was  large  relatively  to  his  income. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as  it 
is  in  itself  before  you  consider  it  relatively.     H'atts. 

Relatlveness  (rel'a-tlv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  relative  or  having  relation. 

Relativity  (rel-a-tiv'1-ti),  n.  Relativeness. 
Coleridge.  (Rare.) 

Relator  (re.lat'er),  n.  1.  One  who  relates;  a 
rehearser ;  a  narrator  or  reciter.  '  The 
several  relators  of  this  history.'  Fuller.— 
2.  In  law,  a  private  person  at  whose  Instance 
an  information  is  allowed  to  be  filed,  and 
In  whose  behalf  certain  writs  are  Issued  ;  a 
prosecutor. 

Relatrlx  (re-lat'riks),  n.  In  law,  a  female 
relator  or  petitioner.  Story. 

Relax  (re-laks'),  v.t.  [L.  relaxo,  to  loosen, 
to  slacken,  to  relax  —  re,  back,  again,  and 
laxo,  to  loosen,  to  widen,  from  tozti»,  wide, 
loose,  open  (whence  lax)]  1.  To  slacken; 
to  make  less  tense  or  rigid ;  to  loosen ;  to 
make  less  close  or  firm;  as,  to  rrlat  a  rope 
or  cord;  to  relax  the  muscles  or  sinews. 

Horrour  chill 

Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  rrlax'tt. 
Mitlan. 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Eton's  fate. 
And  cross  the  itnpermitted  ferry's  flow. 
And  relax  Pluto's  brow.  Matt.  Arnold. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous;  to  remit 
or  abate  In  strictness ;  as,  to  relax  a  law  or 
rule  of  justice. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  re- 
l**ttt  by  the  legislature.  S*>i/>. 


3.  To  remit  or  abate  in  respect  to  attention, 
assiduity,  effort,  or  labour;  to  unbend;  as, 
to  relax  study;  to  relax  exertions  or  efforts. 

4.  To  relieve  from  attention  or  effort;  to 
afford  a  relaxation  to;  as,  conversation  re- 
lazes  the  mind  of  the  student— 5.  To  relieve 
from  constipation;  to  loosen;  to  open;  as, 
medicines  relax  the  bowels.    [In  the  follow- 
ing quotation  the  word  Is  used  in  the  pecu- 
liar sense  of  to  hand  or  turn  over  to. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  amounted  to  thirty, 
of  whom  sixteen  were  reconciled,  and  the  remainder 
relaxed  to  the  secular  arm ;  in  other  words,  turned 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  execution.  Prescott.  \ 

SYN.  To  slacken,  loosen,  loose,  remit,  abate, 
mitigate,  ease,  unbend,  divert. 
Relax  (re-laks').  v.i.  1.  To  become  loose. 
feeble,  or  languid.  '  His  knees  relax  with 
toil.'  Pope.—i  To  abate  In  severity;  to  be- 
come more  mild  or  less  rigorous. 

In  others  she  rel.ixd  again. 

And  govern'd  with  a  looser  rein.  Prior. 

3.  To  remit  in  close  attention;  to  unbend; 
as,  it  is  useful  for  the  student  to  relax  often 
and  give  himself  to  exercise  and  amuse- 
ments. 
Relax  t  (re-laksO,  ».    Relaxation. 

Labours  and  cures  may  have  their  relaxes  and  ra- 
creations.  Feltham, 

Relax*  (re-laks'),  a.  Relaxed;  loose.  Bacon 

Relaxable  (re-Iaks'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing relaxed  or  remitted.  Barrow. 

Relaxant  (re-laks'ant),  n.  A  medicine  that 
relaxes  or  opens. 

Relaxation  (re-lak-sa'shon),  n.  [L.  relaxa- 
(t'o,  relaxationii.  See  RELAX.]  1.  The  act 
of  relaxing,  or  the  state  of  being  relaxed ; 
as,  (a)  a  diminution  of  tension,  closeness,  or 
firmness;  as,  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
fibres,  or  nerves;  specifically,  In  pathol.  a 
looseness ;  a  diminution  of  the  natural  and 
healthy  tone  of  parts.  (6)  Remission  or 
abatement  of  rigour.  'Abatements  and 
relaxations  of  the  laws  of  Christ.'  Water- 
land,  (c)  Remission  of  attention  or  appli- 
cation; as,  relaxation  of  efforts.  — 2.  The  act 
of  recreating  or  refreshing ;  recreation ;  a 
state  or  occupation  intended  to  give  mental 
or  bodily  relief  after  effort.  '  Proper  relaxa- 
tion! in  business.'  Addinon.  'Hour*  of 
careless  relaxation.1  Macaulay, 

But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame 

By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretch'd  limbs 

was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.      Covftr. 

—Letters  of  relaxation.  In  Scots  lav,  letter* 
passing  the  signet,  whereby  a  debtor  was  re- 
lieved from  the  horn,  that  is,  from  personal 
diligence.  Such  letters  are  not  now  em- 
ployed In  civil  cases,  but  In  criminal  pro- 
secutions. One  who  has  been  outlawed  may 
apply  to  the  court  of  justiciary  for  letter* 
of  relaxation  reponing  him  against  the  sen- 
tence. 

Relaxatlve  ( re-laks'a-tiv ).  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  relaxing;  laxative. 

Relaxatlve  (re-laks'a-tiv),  n.  1.  Thutwlilrh 
has  power  to  relax;  a  laxative  medleta*. 
'Yon  must  use  relaxaticet.'  B.  Jonson.— 
2.  What  gives  relaxation;  a  relaxation. 

The  Moresco  festivals  seem  ...  as  relaxatives  of 
corporeal  labours.  I-  Addistn. 

Relay  (re-laO,  n.  [Fr.  relais,  a  relay  of  horses; 
originally,  relief  or  release ;  L.  L.  re laxtit 
— L.  re,  and  laxtu,  loose.  See  RELEASE.) 

1.  A  supply  of  anything  laid  up  or  kei't  in 
store  for  affording  relief  from  time  to  tinif. 
or  at  successive  stages.     'Who  call  aluu<l 
...  for  change  of  follies  and  relays  of 
joy  '    young.    Specifically,  (o)  a  supply  ' ' 
horses  placed  on  the  road  to  be  in  readiness 
to  relieve  others,  that  a  traveller  may  pro 
ceed  without  delay,    (b)  In  nuntiwff,  a  fresh 
set  of  dogs  or  horses,  or  both.  plaoM  i" 
readiness  at  certain  places,  in  case  the  gam 
comes  that  way,  to  be  cast  off,  or  to  mount 
the  hunters  in  lieu  of  the  horses  »l- 
weary,    (c)  A  squad  of  men  to  take  a  spell 
or  turn  of  work  at  stated  intervals ;  a  shift. 

2.  In  electric  teleg  a  subsidiary  electro 
netic  circuit  made  and  broken  li)  the  pri- 
mary circuit.     By  means  of  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  magnet,  armature.  II-M 

a  current  too  feeble  to  produce  sensible  me- 
chanical effects  at  a  distance  Is  made  to  irt 
in  action  an  auxiliary  current  competent 
for  the  work.  Except  by  a  battery  of  enor- 
mous power,  currents  of  efficient  strength 
can  only  be  sent  on  short  circuits  in  land 
telegraph  lines,  generally  less  than  50  miles, 
as  tne  loss  by  leakage  on  the  way  i- 
conslderable.  On  lines  of  great,  r  1 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  worked  IMl 
end  to  end,  relays  are  therefore  Introduced 


nte.  far,  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      }. 
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at  intermediate  points.  The  analogy  of  this 
use  of  the  apparatus  to  change  of  horses  on 
a  long  journey  is  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Relays  are  also  used  in  connection  with 
alarums,  when  these  are  large  and  powerful 
—Relay  of  ground,  ground  laid  up  in  fallow! 
C.  Richardson. 
Relay  (re-la'),  v.t.  To  lay  again;  to  lay  a 

second  time;  as,  to  relaji  a  pavement. 
Relbun  ( relTiun ),  ?i.  The  roots  of  Calceo- 
laria arachnoidea,  largely  used  for  dyeiii" 
woollen  cloth  crimson.  See  CALCEOLARIA" 
Releasable  (re-les'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing released.  Selden.  • 
Release  ( re-leY),  ».  (.  pret.  &  pp.  released  • 
ppr.  releasing.  [O.E.  relees,  relesse,  to  re- 
lease, to  relax,  from  O.Fr.  relesser,  relaisser 
to  release,  to  relinquish  — prefix  re,  and 
miter,  to  leave;  It.  lasciare ;  0.  It.  lassare; 
from  L.  laxare,  to  loosen,  from  laxus,  loose 
lax.  Release,  relax,  and  relay  are  thus  the 
same  word.  ]  1.  To  let  loose  again;  to  set  free 
from  restraint  or  confinement;  to  liberate, 
as  from  prison,  confinement,  or  servitude! 
Mark  xv.  9.  'Release  me  from  my  bands' 
Shak. 

You  releas'd  his  courage,  and  set  free 

A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Dryden. 

2.  To  free  from  pain,  care,  trouble  grief  or 
any  other  evil.  —3.  To  free  from  obligation  or 
penalty;  as,  to  release  one  from  debt,  from 
a  promise  or  covenant.— 4.  To  quit;  to  let 
go,  as  a  legal  claim;  to  remit;  to  discharge 
or  relinquish,  as  a  right  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments, by  conveying  it  to  another  that  has 
some  right  or  estate  in  possession,  as  when 
the  person  in  remainder  releases  his  right  to 
the  tenant  in  possession,  when  one  copar- 
cener releases  his  right  to  the  other  or  the 
mortgagee  releases  his  claim  to  the  mort- 
gager. 

Item,  that  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of 
Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her 
father-  Shak. 

5.t  To  relax.  Hooter.— SYN.  To  free,  liber- 
ate, loose,  discharge,  quit,  acquit. 
Release  (re-leY),  n.  1.  Liberation  or  dis- 
charge from  restraint  of  any  kind,  as  from 
confinement  or  bondage.  'Release  from 
hell.  Milton.  —  2.  Liberation  from  care 
pain,  or  any  burden. 

It  seem'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed 

sun, 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be 

done  1 
But  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  release. 

3.  Discharge  from  obligation  or  responsibil- 
ity, as  from  debt,  penalty,  or  claim  of  any 
kind;  acquittance. 

The  king  made  a  great  feast,  ...  and  he  made  a 
release  to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts.  Est.  ii.  18. 

4.  In  law,  properly,  a  discharge  of  a  right; 
an  instrument  in  writing  by  which  estates 
rights,  titles,  entries,  actions,  and  other 
things  are  extinguished  and  discharged  and 
sometimes   transferred,    abridged     or'  en- 
larged; and  in  general  it  signifies  a  person's 
giving  up  or  discharging  the  right  or  action 

e  has  or  claims  to  have  against  another  or 
his  lands.— 5.  In  the  steam-engine  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhaust-port  before  the  stroke  is 
finished,  to  lessen  the  back-pressure 

Re-lease  (re-lesO,  v.t.  [Prefix  re,  and  lease  1 
10  lease  again  or  anew. 

Releasee  (re-les-e'),  n.  In  law,  a  person  to 
whom  a  release  is  given;  a  relessee 

Releasement  (re-les'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
releasing,  as  from  confinement  or  obliga- 
tion. 'Releasement  from  all  evils.'  Milton 

Releaser  (re-les'er),  n.    One  who  releases 
Of  evils  thou  the  chief  and  best  releaser ' 
Heywood. 

Releasor  (re-les'or),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
grants  a  release;  one  who  quits  or  renounces 
tnat  which  he  has;  a  relessor 

Relees,  t  re.    Release.    Chaucer 

Relefe.t  n.    That  which  is  left.     Chaucer 

Relegate  (rel'e-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rele- 
gated; ppr.  relegating.  [L.  relego,  relegatum 
to  send  away,  to  banish,  to  remove  — re 
lack,  and  lego,  to  send.]  1.  To  send  away  or 
rat  of  the  way;  to  consign  to  some  obscure 
or  remote  destination;  to  banish. 

J!?,^C"y"l'£a''<l'<:KP°"  »ik=  something  we 
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cally,  a  term  in  ancient  Roman  law.  See  RE- 
LEGATE, 2. 

Relent  (re-lenf),t>. i.  [Fr. ralcntir,  to  slacken 
to  abate,  to  grow  cool  — prefix  re,  and  alen- 

«"' -K,'0"1  ,d'  t0'  and  lent-  L-  lent"s:  Pl'ant, 
flexible,  slow ;  akin  to  lenis,  soft,  smooth 
pliant.  See  LENIENT.]  l.f  To  soften  in 
substance;  to  lose  compactness ;  to  become 
less  rigid  or  hard. 

In  some  houses,  sweetmeats  will  relent  more  than 
in  others.  Bacon. 

When  op'nins-  buds  salute  the  welcome  dav 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray.    Pope. 

2.t  To  deliquesce;  to  dissolve;  to  melt. 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the 
comfort  they  seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the 

Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fusion  and  placed  in  a 
cellar,  will  .  .  .  begin  to  relent.  Boylr. 

3.  To  become  less  intense;  to  relax  Sir  K 
Digby.  [Rare.]  — 4.  To  become  less  harsh, 
cruel,  or  obdurate ;  to  soften  in  temper ;  to 
become  more  mild  and  tender;  to  give  way 
to  yield;  to  comply;  to  feel  compassion' 
'Relent,  and  yield  to  mercy. '  Shale. 

Fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent.        Shak. 


Stern  Proserpine  relented 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 


Pope. 


Relent  t  (re-lenf),  v.  t.  1.  To  slacken;  to  re- 
mit ;  to  stay ;  to  abate.  •  And  oftentimes 
he  would  relent  his  pace.'  Spenser  —2.  To 
soften;  to  mollify;  to  dissolve. 

Thou  art  a  pearl  which  nothing  can  nlent 
But  vinegar  made  of  devotion's  tears.    Demies. 

Relentt  (re-lent'),  n.    Remission;  stay. 

She  came  without  relent  unto  the  land  of  Amazons. 

Relentless  (re-lent'les),  a.  Incapabfe'of  re- 
lenting; unmoved  by  pity;  unpitying;  in- 
sensible to  the  distresses  of  others;  destitute 
of  tenderness ;  as,  a  prey  to  relentless  des- 
potism. 

For  this  th'  avenging  power  employs  his  darts 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire.        Dryden. 

SYN.  Unrelenting,  implacable,  unpitying,  un- 
merciful, merciless,  pitiless,  cruel 

Relentlessly  (re-lent'les-li),  ado.  In  a  re- 
lentless manner;  without  pity. 

Relentlessness  (re-lent'les-nes),n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  relentless  or  unmoved  by  pity 

Relentment  (re-lent'ment),  n.  The  act  or 
state  of  relenting;  compassion. 

Relessee  (re'les-e),  n.  In  law,  the  person 
to  whom  a  release  is  executed. 

Relessor  (reles-or),  n.  In  law,  the  person 
who  executes  a  release. 

There  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  re- 
lessor  and  relessee.  Blackstont. 

Relet  (re-let'),  v.t.  To  let  anew,  as  a  house 
Relevance,  Relevancy  (rel'e-vans,  rel'e- 
van-si),  n.  [See  RELEVANT.)  l.f  The  state 
of  affording  relief  or  aid.— 2.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  relevant  or  bearing  on 
the  matter  in  hand;  pertinence;  applicable- 
ness;  as,  your  argument  has  no  relevance 
to  the  case. 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse 

so  plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning  —  little  relevancy 

bore.  ' 


When  Mr.  Disraeli  was  relegated  to  the  cold  shade 
Jf  Opposition  in  1868,  he  consoled  himself  by  writing 
Scotsman  newspaper. 

2.  To  send  into  exile ;  to  cause  to  remove  a 
certain  distance  from  Rome  for  a  certain 
period:  a  term  in  Roman  law. 
•Relegation  (rel-S-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  relMatio  1 
Iheactof  relegi.tiug;  banishment;  specifi'- 


3.  In  Scots  law,  fitness  or  sufficiency  to 
bring  about  a  decision.  The  relevancy  of  the 
libel,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  justice  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  matters  therein  stated,  to 
warrant  a  decree  in  the  terms  asked  The 
relevancy  of  the  defence  is  the  justice  of  the 
allegation  therein  made  to  elide  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  libel,  and  to  warrant  a  decree  of 
absolvitor. 

Relevant  (rel'e-vant),  a.  [Fr.  releeer  ppr 
relevant.  See  RELIEVE.]  l.tRelieving;  lend- 
ing aid  or  support.  Hence— 2.  To  the  pur- 
pose; pertinent;  applicable;  as,  the  testi- 
mony is  not  relevant  to  the  case. 

Close  and  relevant  arguments  have  very  little  hold 
on  the  passions.  Sydney  Smith. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  sufficient  to  support  the 
cause;  applied  toapleawhichis  well  founded 
in  point  of  law,  provided  it  be  true  in  fact. 
SYN.  Pertinent,  applicable,  apposite,  appro- 
priate, suitable,  fit. 

Relevantly  (rel'e-vant-li),  adv.  In  a  relevant 
manner. 

Relevationt  (rel-e-va'shon),  n.  A  raising  or 
lifting  up. 

Reliability  (re-li'a-bil"i-ti),"n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  reliable;  reliableness.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Reliable  (re-H'a-bl),  a.  Such  as  may  be 
relied  on;  fit  or  worthy  to  be  relied  on- 
to be  depended  on.  This  word  has  been 
again  and  again  attacked  by  different  writers, 
having  been  at  various  times  stigmatized 


as  an  Americanism,  as  irregular  in  forma- 
tion, as  unnecessary,  as  vulgar,  and  whatnot 
Against  such  charges,  however,  it  has  found 
able  defenders,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
is  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  in  his  little  work 
On  English  Adjectives  in  -able,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Reliable.   The  first  instance  of 
its  use  as  known  to  him  was  in  a  paper 
written  by  Coleridge  to  the  Morning  Post  in 
1800,  the  expression  in  which  it  occurs  being 
'  the  best  means,  and  most  reliable  pledge  ' 
Coleridge  used  it  repeatedly  afterwards- 
and  it  has  also  been  used  by  many  good 
writers  since.    It  is  now,  indeed,  of  every- 
day occurrence,  though  no  doubt  certain 
persons  still  object  to  the  use  of  it.   Amom; 
those  who  have  employed  it  Mr  Hall  men" 
turns  Rev.  James  Martineau,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Dr.  Newman,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Dr 
Henry  Maudsley,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Dean 
Mansel,  Harriet  Martinean,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen— names  surely  sufficient  to  support 
any  one  who  chooses  to  use  the  vocable  in 
question.    That  it   is  unnecessary  is  not 
quite  the  fact,  at  least  we  can  hardly  admit 
that  its  place  is  already  sufficiently  occupied 
by -trustworthy  or  trusty  as  is  usually  stated 
'If  thisweretnie,'saysMr.  Hall,  'inasmuch 
as  we  have  trust,  verb  and  substantive,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  rely  and  reliance :  they 
must  be  wholly  superfluous.    But  we  rely 
where  we  look  for  support;  we  trust  where 
we  apprehend  no  deception;  and  reliable  and 
trustworthy  or  trusty,  properly  employed 
are  no  less  different  than  their  respective 
verbs      In  corollary  to  this,   rely  except 
metaphorically,  has  notapersonalreference 
whereas  trust  has;  and  the  best  writers  who 
have  hitherto  practically  accepted  reliable 
have  applied  it  to  things  solely.  That  many 
persons  unreliable  instead  of  trustworthy  is 
of  course,  no  ground  for  rejecting  it. '    That 
it  is  formed  after  a  somewhat  uncommon 
model  is  also  no  sufficient  ground  for  reject- 
ing it,  when  we  find  in  good  use  such  words 
as  available,  such  as  one  may  avail  one's 
self  of;  conversable,  such  as  may  be  conversed 
with;  dispensable,  that  may  be  dispensed 
wtth,  and  similarly  indispensable;  laughable 
worthy  of  being  laughed  at,  and  sundry 
others.    Altogether  it  seems  too  late  in  the 
day  to  protest  against  the  use  of  the  word 
now;  those  who  do  not  like  it  can  let  it 
alone ;  but  as  Professor  Whitney  remarks 
(the  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Hall):— 'Wehave 
had  to  swallow  too  many  linguistic  camels, 
to  want  to  make  life  more  uncomfortable  by 
straining  at  such  gnats  as  that.' 

According  to  General  Livingston's  humorous  ac- 
count, his  own  village  of  Elizabetlitown  was  not  much 
more  reliable,  being  peopled  in  those  agitated  times 
by  unknown,  unrecommended  strangers,  guilty-look- 
mg  tones,  and  very  knavish  whigs.  /,  ling 

He  (Mr.  Crete)  seems  to  think  that  the  reliable 
chronology  of  Greece  begins  before  its  reliable  his. 
to'y.  Gladstone. 

Above  all.  the  grand  and  only  reliable  security  in 
the  last  resort,  against  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  in  that  case  wanting— the  sympathy  of  the 
army  with  the  people.  y.  s  Mia 

The  sturdy  peasant  ...  has  become  very  well 
accustomed  to  that  spectacle,  and  regards  the  said 
lord  as  his  most  reliable  source  of  trinkgelds  and 
other  pecuniary  advantages.  Leslie  Stephen. 

Reliableness  (re-li'a-M-nes),  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reliable;  reliability. 

But  the  number  of  steps  in  an  argument  does  not 
subtract  from  its  reliableness,  if  no  new  premises  of 
an  uncertain  character  are  taken  up  by  the  way. 

I  remember  .  .  .  being  very  much  struck 'with  the 
way  in  which  people  in  Austrian  Croatia  talked  of 
the  truthfulness  and  reliableness  of  their  Turkish 
neighbours.  Grant  Duff. 

Reliably  ( re-li'a-bli ),  adv.    In  a  reliable 
manner;  so  as  to  be  relied  on. 
Reliance  (re-li'ans),  n.    [From  rely,  reliant  ] 

1.  The  act  of  relying,  or  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  reliant;  confident  rest  for  support- 
confidence  ;  dependence ;  as,  we  may  have 
perfect  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God ;  to 
have  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
'Reliance  on  the  divine  mercies.'  Richard- 
son.  'In  reliance  on  promises  which  proved 
to  be  of  very  little  value.'    Macaulay. 

Those,  in  whom  he  had  reliance 

For  his  noble  name. 
With  one  smile  of  sfill  defiance 

Sold  him  into  shame.  Tennyson. 

2.  Anything  on  which  to  rely;  sure  depend- 
ence; ground  of  trust. 

Reliant  (re-li'ant),  a.  Having  or  indicating 
reliance  or  confidence;  confident;  self-re- 
liant; as,  a  reliant  spirit;  a  reliant  bearing 

Relic  (rel'ik),  n.  [Older  relique,  from  >?. 
rehque;  L.  reliquiae,  remains— re,  back  and 
linquo,  to  leave,  from  root  liq,  akin  to  lip  in 
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Or  hips,  to  leave  )  1.  That  which  mnaini; 
thai  which  t«  left  after  the  loa*  or  decay  of 
the  rat :  as.  the  rttia  of  magntnoenoe;  the 
rW<6»  of  antiquity  •TherWuKof  thli  town.' 


FivGnecel  sad  nrfarof  o>p«rt«d  wortlil 
t  The  body  of  •  decemtod  penon;  .  corpse. 
under  the  notion  of  IU  being  deserted  by 
thrvul.  (Usually  In  the  plant  J 

Stan  out  nHeki  second  birth  receive!      Frier. 

3.  Th«t  which  U  preserved  la  remembrance; 
a  memento,  a  souvenir;  m  keepsake. 

TW  Mr  pM*«e«kl«ce  of  Ux  Queen. 

Tk«  b«t«  to  duciw.  "d  ""  P**"1*  H"  "J*1 

SOM  loo.  SOB*  MeUa,  KMW»>W>a 


I  tHttyMM, 

4.  In  the  A  Cath.  and  Cr«*  CftureAr-j,  the 
remains  of  uiiiU  or  martyrs,  or  parts  of 
them,  or  of  their  garment*,  Ac.  .  which  are 
considered  In  many  Instances  to  be  endued 
with  miraculous  powers.  They  are  preserved 
In  the  churches,  conventa,  *c.,  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  on  their  account  frequently 
made.  The  virtues  which  are  attributed  to 
them  are  defended  by  such  instances  from 
Scripture  as  that  of  the  miracles  which 
were  wrought  by  the  bones  of  KlUlui.  2  Ki. 
xlil.  II. 

Wfcfc  Liiumi,  rtliet.  crucifixes. 


,  .  . 

••di.  picture*,  rosaries,  and  pixel  ; 
The  tools  of  working  out  salvation 
By  mere  mechanic  operation.       HutHvras. 

Rellcly  (rel'Ik-HX  ado.     In  the  manner  of 

relics     Donnt.    [Rare.] 
Relict  (rel'lkt).  n.    (O.  FT.  refute,  a  widow, 

L.  relicta,  fern,  of  rrlictuit,  pp.  of  relinquo, 

to  leave     See  RELIC  )    A  widow;  a  woman 

whose  husband  is  dead. 

EH  dying  whhout  Issne.  Jacob  was  obfigrd  by  law 
to  marry  his  relist,  and  so  to  raise 


p  seed   to  his 
5««M. 


>  marry  hi 
brother  I    i 

Rellctad  (re-llkt'edX  a.  In  fair,  left  dry,  as 
land  by  the  sudden  recession  of  the  sea  or 
other  water 

Reliction  (re-lik/shon).  n.  In  law.  the  sud- 
den recession  of  the  sea  or  other  water  from 
land;  land  so  left  uncovered. 
Relief  (rt-lefO.  n.  |  Partly  from  the  verb  re- 
lifft,  partly  directly  from  Fr.  rrlirf.  which 
Is  used  especially  as  a  term  In  art  and  law, 
and  Itself  rests  to  some  extent  on  It.  riliera 
relief,  raised  work  See  RKLIEVE  1  1  The 
net  of  rellevlng.or  the  state  of  being  relieved; 
the  removal.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  any 
evil  or  anything  painful,  oppressive,  or  bur- 
densome, by  which  some  ease  is  obtained : 
alleviation:  succour:  comfort;  as,  relief 
from  pain  or  sorrow,  to  obtain  a  great  relief 
from  the  use  of  medicine. 

Wherever  sorrow  ls  relief  would  be.       Skak. 

Froia  thee  I  will  not  hide 
what  thoughts  In  mv  unouiet  breast  arc  risen 
Tending  to  some  reltej  of  our  extremes.     UlUon. 

1  That  which  mitigates  or  removes  pain, 
uriel.  or  other  evil ;  specifically,  assistance 
given  under  the  poor-laws  to  a  pauper-  as 
to  administer  relief. 

So  should  we  m-ike  our  death  a  glad  rttirf 
From  future  shaiue.  flryden. 

S.  Release  from  a  post  or  duty  by  a  substi- 
tute or  substitutes  who  may  act  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily;  especially,  the 
dismission  of  a  sentinel  from  his  post,  whose 
place  Is  supplied  by  another  soldier ;  also 
the  person  who  takes  his  place. 

For  this  rrfw/  much  thanks;  'tis  Utter  cold. 
And  I  am  siik  at  bean.  SAat. 

4  In  Mutji..  arch.,  Ac.,  the  projection  or 
prominence  of  a  figure  above  or  beyond  the 
•r  plane  on  which  It  Is  funned.  Re- 
IM  la  of  three  kinds:  high  relief  (altn-rilievo), 
low  relief  ibi**,  ri<i>n>),  and  middle  or  half 
relief  (num. rilimt).  The  difference  is  In 
UM  degree  of  projection.  U igh  relief  Is  that 


HighK 


In  which  the  Ogam  project  at  1 

half  of  their  apparent  circumference  from 
the  back  around:  Law  relief  la  a  nan**. 
UUon  of  one  or  more  (Igor*.,  miarflipoB  « 
•at  surface  or  back-ground,  In  such  a  man- 


ner, however,  as  that  no  part  of  them  ahall 
be  entirely  detached  from  It,  as  in  medals, 
festoons,  foliages,  and  other  ornaments. 


Low  Relief. 

Middle  or  half  relief  Is  the  third  species  be- 
tween the  other  two. —5.  In  painting,  the 
appearance  of  projection  and  solidity  in  re- 
presented objects,  attained  by  skilful  draw- 
ing or  colouring,  so  that  they  appear  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  found  in  nature.— 6.  Pro- 
minence or  distinctness  given  to  anything 
by  something  presenting  a  contrast  to  it,  or 
being  brought  into  close  relation  with  or 
proximity  to  it;  as,  the  weakness  of  the 
present  ministry  brings  the  excellences  of 
the  former  into  strong  relief. 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 
Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great? 
The  lowness  ofthe  present  state 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  rttief  t         Tennyson. 

7.  Ill  phyx.  geog.  the  undulations  or  surface 
elevations  of  a  country.— 8.  In  fort,  the 
height  of  a  parapet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch. — 9.  In  hunting,  a  note  on  the  horn  on 
arriving  at  home. 

Now.  Sir.  when  you  come  to  your  stately  door,  as 
you  sounded  the  rccheat  before,  so  now  you  must 
sound  the  rtietfe  three  times. 

Return/ram  Parnanm,  1606. 

10.  t  Broken  meat  given  in  alms.— 11.  In 
feudal  lain,  a  fine  or  composition  which 
the  heir  of  a  tenant,  holding  by  knight's 
service  or  other  tenure,  paid  to  the  lord  at 
the  death  of  the  ancestor,  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  up  the  estate,  which,  on  strict 
feudal  principles,  had  lapsed  or  fallen  to 
the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant.  This 
relief  consisted  of  horses,  arms,  money,  anil 
the  like,  the  amount  of  which  was  originally 
arbitrary,  but  afterward  fixed  at  a  certain 
rate  by  law.  The  term  is  still  used  In  this 
sense  in  Scots  law,  Iteing  a  sum  exigible  by 
a  feudal  superior  from  the  heir  who  enters 
on  a  feu;  also  called  casualty  of  relief.  In 
Scots  law  it  Is  also  applied  to  the  right  of 
recovering  money  paid  in  certain  cases; 
thus  if  an  heir  pays  a  debt  legally  payable 
by  an  executor  he  has  relief  against  the  exe- 
cutor. —  Relief  Church,  a  body  of  presby- 
terlan  dissenters  In  Scotland,  whose  ground 
of  separation  from  the  Established  Church 
wns  the  violent  exercise  of  lay  patronage 
which  obtained  in  the  latter  Oillespie,  its 
founder,  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Established  Church  in  1752,  and 
the  first  Relief  presbytery  met  October  22 
1761.  Ill  1847  the  Relief  and  Secession 
Churches  amalgamated  and  formed  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.— SVN.  Allevi- 
ation, mitigation,  aid,  help,  succour,  assist- 
ance, remedy,  redress,  indemnification. 

Reliefless  (re-lefles),  a.    Destitute  of  relief 

Relief-valve  (re-leTvalv).  ri.  In  steam-en- 
ginei,  a  valve  through  which  the  water  es- 
capes into  the  hot  well  when  shut  off  from 
the  boiler. 

Reller  (rc-Ii'er),  n  One  who  relies  or  places 
full  confidence.  '  No  reliere  on  my  fortune  ' 
Beau.  A  Fl. 

Rellevable  (re-leVa-hl).  o.  Capable  of  being 
relieved;  fitted  to  receive  relief.  •  Wherein 
the  party  Is  relievable  by  common  law  ' 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Relieve  (re-l§vO,  ••<•  pret.  &  pp.  relieved; 
ppr.  relieving.  [O.K.  relece,  from  FT.  re- 
lever,  to  set  up  again,  to  enhance  or  set  off 
to  release  from  a  post,  formerly  also  to 
succour  or  assist,  from  L  relevo,  relemre, 
to  lift  up  again— re,  again,  and  lem,io  raise 
from  levin,  light  (whence  levity,  alleviate)] 
t  To  lift  or  raise  up  again.  Fieri  Pinto- 
man — 2.  To  remove,  wholly  or  partially 
as  anything  that  depresses,  weighs  down, 
pains  oppresses,  and;  the  like;  to  mitigate; 
to  alleviate;  to  lessen;  aa,  to  relieve  pain 

or  distress;   to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 

poor.  •  Did  relieve  my  passion  much.1  Shale. 
Misery  .  .  .  never  relieved  by  any .•  ,s/,,,/, 

3.  To  free,  wholly  or  partially,  from  pain, 


grief,  want,  anxiety,  trouble,  or  anything 
that  is  considered  to  be  an  evil ;  to  give  ease 
comfort,  or  consolation  to;  to  help-  to  ald: 
to  support;  to  succour;  as,  to  relieve  the' 
poor  and  needy.  '  A  doit  to  reliece  a  lame 
beggar/  Shale.  '  To  relieve  them  of  thelr 
load.  Shale. 
He  rtlinelh  the  fatherless  and  widow.  Pi.  c»M.  9. 

4-  To  release  from  a  post,  station  task  or 
duty  by  substituting  another  person  orparty  • 
to  put  another  In  the  place  of  or  to  take  tin- 
place  of  in  the  performance  of  any  duty 
bearing  of  any  burden,  and  the  like;  as  to 
relieve  a  sentinel  or  guard. 

Farewell,  honest  soldier: 

Who  hath  relieved  you  I— Bernardo  has  my  place. 

t .. 
Relieve  the  sentries  that  have  watched  all  night,' 

6.  To  ease  of  any  burden,  wrong,  or  oppres- 
sion by  judicial  or  legislative  interposition, 
by  Indemnification  for  losses,  and  the  like; 
to  right— 6.  To  obviate  the  monotony  of; 
to  prevent  from  being  tedious  or  too  uni- 
form by  the  introduction  of  some  variety. 

The  poet  must  not  encumber  his  poem  with  too 
much  business,  but  sometimes  relieve  the  subject 
with  a  moral  reflection.  Attduan. 

7.  To  give  mutual  assistance;  to  support 

Parallels  or  like  relations  alternately  reiici-t  each 
other  when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  they  are 
plausible  together.  Sir  T.  Bratini. 

a  To  make  to  seem  to  rise;  to  render  con- 
spicuous or  prominent;  to  set  off  by  contrast; 
to  give  the  appearance  of  projection  or  pro- 
minence to  by  the  juxtaposition  of  some  con- 
trast See  RELIEF. 

Her  tall  figure.  rW/riWagainst  the  blue  sky.  seemed 
almost  of  supernatural  height.  Sir  if'.  Scott. 

SYN.  To  alleviate,  assuage,  succour,  assist, 
aid,  help,  support,  sustain,  ease,  mitigate, 
lighten,  diminish,  remove,  free,  remedy. 
redress.  Indemnify. 

Reliever  (re-lev'er),  n.  1.  One  that  relieves 
or  gives  ease.  '  The  comforters  of  their  dis- 
tress and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence.' 
Adam  Smith. — 2.  In  gun.  an  iron  ring  fixed 
to  a  handle  by  means  of  a  socket,  which 
serves  to  disengage  the  searcher  of  a  gun 
when  one  of  its  points  Is  retained  In  a  hole 
Relieving  (re-leVing),  p.  and  o.  Serving  or 
tending  to  relieve.— Rtlieciiuj  arch,  an  arch 
formed  in  the  substance  of  a  wall  to  relieve 
the  part  below  it  from  a  superincumbent 
weight  It  is  also  called  a  Discharging 
A  rch  (which  see).— Relieving  officer,  a  salaried 
official  appointed  by  the  board  of  guardians 
of  an  English  poor-law  union  to  superintend 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  or  district. 
He  receives  applications  for  relief,  Inquires 
into  facts,  and  ascertains  that  the  case  ls 
within  the  conditions  required  by  the  law. 
He  has  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  applicant* 
in  order  to  pursue  his  Inquiries,  and  has  to 
give  immediate  relief  in  urgent  cases  or  to  ne- 


Steering  with  Relieving  Tackles. 

cessi  tous  casuals.  — Relieving  taclelet(naut.), 
temporary  tackles  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  tiller  in  bad  weather  to  assist  the  helms- 
man and  in  case  of  accident  happening  to  the 
tiller  ropes;  also,  tackles  carried  nndcrares- 
sel's  bottom  when  heaving  down  to  keep  h> T 
from  being  too  much  canted  over. 

Relievo  (re-le'vd  or  rel-e-a'v6),  n.  An 
erroneous  spelling  for  Jliliem.  Dnde*. 
See  RELIEF. 

Relight  (rf.lif ),  v.t.  1.  To  ligjit  anew;  to 
Illuminate  again. 

His  power  can  heal  me  and  relight  my  eye.    Ptfe. 

2.  To  rekindle;  to  set  on  fire  again. 
Relight  (re -lit'),  v.i.     To  burn  again;  to 
rekindle;  to  take  tire  again. 

The  desire  .  .  .  relit  suddenly,  and  glowed  warm 
in  her  heart.  Charlotte  ttronlf. 

Religieuse  (rfi-lezh-e-cz),  n.   [Fr.J   A  female 

re.li^ieux;  a  nun. 
Rellgieux  (rt-lezh-8-e),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Fr. ) 

One  who  Is  engaged  by  vows  to  follow  a 

certain  rule  of  life  authorized  by  tin  <  limvli; 

a  member  of  a  monastic  order;  a  monk. 


»,  ttr,  fat,  fall;       nrf,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  m»ve;     tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       11,  Sc.  abune;       J',  Sc.  fry. 
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Religion  (re-lij'on),  n.  [Fr.  religion,  from 
L.  religio,  religionis,  religion,  piety,  consci- 
entiousness, scrupulousness,  from  religo,  to 
bind  back  —  re,  back,  and  ligo,  ligare,  to  bind, 
to  bind  together.  Others  derive  religio 
from  relegere,  to  gather,  to  collect,  making 
the  primary  meaning  a  collection,  and  then 
more  specifically  a  collection  of  religious  for- 
mulas. ]  1.  The  feeling  of  reverence  which 
men  entertain  towards  a  Supreme  Being  or 
to  any  order  of  beings  conceived  by  them  as 
demanding  reverence  from  the  possession  of 
superhuman  control  over  the  destiny  of  man 
or  the  powers  of  nature;  the  recognition  of 
God  as  an  object  of  worship,  love,  and  obe- 
dience; right  feeling  towards  God  as  rightly 
apprehended;  piety.  Religion,  as  distin- 
guished from  morality,  denotes  the  influ- 
ences and  motives  to  human  duty  which 
are  found  in  the  character  and  will  of  God, 
while  morality  is  concerned  with  man's 
duty  to  his  fellows.  As  distinguished  from 
theology,  religion  is  subjective,  designating 
the  feelings  and  acts  of  men  which  relate  to 
God,  while  theology  is  objective,  and  de- 
notes those  ideas  or  conceptions  which  man 
entertains  respecting  the  God  whom  he  wor- 
ships, especially  his  reasoned  and  systema- 
tized ideas  concerning  God. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  religion  means  at 
least  two  very  different  things.  When  we  speak  of 
the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian,  or  the  Hindu  religion, 
we  mean  a  body  of  doctrines  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, or  in  canonical  books,  and  containing  all  that 
constitutes  the  faith  of  Jew,  Christian,  or  Hindu. 
Using  religion  in  that  sense,  we  may  say  that  a  man 
has  changed  his  religion,  that  is,  that  he  has  adopted 
the  Christian  instead  of  the  Hrahmanical  body  of  reli- 
gious doctrines,  just  as  a  man  may  learn  to  speak 
English  instead  of  Hindustani.  But  religion  is  also 
used  in  a  different  sense.  As  there  is  a  faculty  of 
speech,  independent  of  all  the  historical  forms  of 
language,  so  we  may  speak  of  a  faculty  of  faith  in 
man,  independent  of  all  historical  religions.  If  we 
s.iy  that  it  is  religion  which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  animal,  we  do  not  mean  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
religions  only,  we  do  not  mean  any  special  religion, 
but  we  mean  a  mental  faculty,  that  faculty  which, 
independent  of,  nay,  in  spite  of,  sense  ana  reason, 
enables  man  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  differ- 
ent names,  and  under  varying  disguises.  Without 
that  faculty,  no  religion,  not  even  the  lowest  worship 
of  idols  and  fetishes,  would  be  possible  ;  and  if  we 
will  but  listen  attentively  we  can  hear  in  all  religions 
a  groaning  of  the  spirit,  a  struggle  to  conceive  the  in- 
vable, to  utter  the  unutterable, 


, 
the  Infinite,  a  love  of  God. 


,  a  longing  after 
Max  Mutter. 

2.  Any  system  of  faith  and  worship;  as,  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  Hindus,  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians,  &c.  See  extract 
above.—  3.  t  The  rites  or  services  of  religion; 
the  practice  of  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies. 
'  Gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold.  '  Milton. 
-Established  religion,  that  form  of  religion 
in  a  country  which  is  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  state,  in  distinction  from  other 
forms,  and  to  which  certain  privileges  and 
distinctions  are  attached.  —  Natural  religion, 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  which 
is  derived  from  the  light  of  nature  or  of 
the  unaided  reason.—  Revealed  religion,  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  which 
comes  to  us  from  positive  revelation.  —  To 
get  religion,  to  be  converted  :  a  term  in  use 
among  certain  religious  sects  in  the  United 
States. 

Religion,  Devotion,  Piety,  Sanctity.  Religion  is 
what  binds  men  to  God,  and  is  often  external.  De- 
votion is  the  state  in  which  men  vow  to  be  obedient 
to  him:  it  always  implies  the  intern.il  subjection  of 
the  man  to  God.  Piety  is  the  filial  sentiment  which 
we  cherish  to  Him  as  our  Father.  Sanctity  is  the 
habitual  holiness  which  a  sense  of  his  law  and  char- 
acter inspires.  Angus. 

Religionary  (re-lij'on-a-ri),  a.    Relating  to 

religion;  pious.     'Religionary  professions.' 

Bp.  Barlow. 
Religipnary  (re-lij'on-a-ri),  n.    Same  as  Re- 

ligionist. 
Religioner  (re-lij'on-er),  n.    A  religionist. 

[Rare.] 
Religionism  (re-li  j'on-izm),  n.  The  outward 

practice  of  religion  ;  profession  of  religion  ; 

affected  or  false  religion. 
Religionist  (re-lij'on-ist),  n.    1.  A  religious 

bigot;  one  who  deals  much  in  religious  terms 

or  in  religious  discourse. 

Some  religionists  will  be  tempted  to  say  how  sad 
it  was  that  one  who  came  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  not  have  entered  in.  Contemporary  Rev. 

2.  A  partisan  of  a  religion. 

It  may  be  said  that  (Jeremy)  Taylor  belonged  to  a 
worsted  class  of  religionists,  and  that  such  readily 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  toleration.  Gladstone. 

Religionless  (re-lij'on-les),  a.  Without 
religion  ;  not  professing  or  believing  in 
religion.  'A  worldly,  selfish,  graceless, 
thankless,  reliijiimless  old  woman.  Thack- 
eray. 


Religiosity  (re-lij'i-os"i-ti),  n.  Sense  or 
sentiment  of  religion;  tendency  towards  re- 
ligiousness. [Rare.] 

One  Jewish  quality  these  Arabs  manifest;  the  out- 
come of  many  or  of  all  high  qualities;  what  we  may 
call  religiosity.  Carlyle. 

Religious  (re-Iij'us),  a.  [Fr.  religieux,  L. 
reliyiosus,  from  religio.  See  RELIGION.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion;  con- 
cerned with  religion;  teaching  or  setting 
forth  religion ;  set  apart  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  religion;  as,  a  religious  society; 
a  religious  sect;  a  religions  place;  religious 
subjects ;  religious  books  or  teachers ;  reli- 
gious liberty. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  Milton. 

2.  Imbued  with,  exhibiting,  or  arising  from 
religion ;  pious ;  godly ;  devout ;  as,  a  reli- 
gious man;  religious  behaviour.     'An  old 
religious  man.'    Shak.    ' Holy  and  religious 
fear.'    Shak. —3.  Devoted  by  vows  to  the 
practice  of  the  rites  of  religion;  engaged  by 
vows  to  a  monastic  life;  as,  a  religious  order 
or  fraternity.     'Religious  folke.'    Chaucer. 
4.  Bound  by  or  abiding  by  some  solemn 
obligation;  scrupulously  faithful;  conscien- 
tious; sacred;  as,  to  be  religious  in  keeping 
promises.      'Dear  religious  love.'     Shak. 
'  With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty.' 
Shak.— SYN.  Pious,  godly,  holy,  devout,  de- 
votional, conscientious,  strict,  rigid,  exact. 

Religious  (re-lij'us),  n.  A  person  bound  by 
monastic  vows,  or  sequestered  from  secular 
concerns  and  devoted  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
devotion ;  a  monk  or  friar ;  a  nun ;  a  reli- 
gieux or  religieuse. 

What  the  Protestants  call  a  fanatic,  is  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  a  religions  of  such  an  order.  Addison. 

Religiously  (re-lij'us-li),  adv.  In  a  religious 
manner:  (a)  piously ;  with  love  and  reverence 
to  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands;  according  to  the  rites  of 
religion;  reverently;  with  veneration. 

For  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice.  Shak. 

(b)  Exactly;  strictly;  conscientiously;  as,  a 
vow  or  promise  religiously  observed. 

The  privilege  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  and  their  attendants  are  religiously  to 
be  maintained.  Bacon. 

Religiousness  (re-lij'us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  religious.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Relike.tn.    A  relic.     Chaucer. 

Relinquent  (re-lingTtwent),  a.  Relinquish- 
ing. [Rare.  ] 

Relinquent  (re-ling'kwent),  n.  One  who 
relinquishes.  [Rare.  ] 

Relinquish  (re-ling'kwish),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  re- 
linquir,  reiinquissant,  from  L.  relinquo 
(whence  relic,  relict)  — re,  and  Knquo,  to 
leave  ]  1.  To  give  up  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy of ;  to  withdraw  from ;  to  leave ;  to 
abandon;  to  quit. 

They  placed  Irish  tenants  upon  the  lands  relin- 
quished by  the  English.  Sir  y.  Davies. 

2.  To  cease  from ;  to  give  up  the  pursuit  or 
practice  of;  to  desist  from;  as,  to  relinquish 
bad  habits.  '  With  commandement  to  re- 
linquish (for  his  own  part)  the  intended 
attempt.'  Hackluyt.  'Relinquishing  the 
war  against  an  exhausted  kingdom.'  Bol- 
ingbroke. — 3.  To  renounce  a  claim  to;  to  re- 
sign; as,  to  relinquish  a  debt. —  SYN.  To 
leave,  quit,  forsake,  forego,  resign,  abandon, 
desert,  renounce. 

Relinquisher  (re-ling' kwish-er),  n.  One 
who  leaves  or  quits ;  one  who  renounces  or 
gives  up. 

Relinquishment  (re-ling'kwish-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  relinquishing,  leaving,orquitting; 
a  forsaking;  the  renouncing  a  claim  to. 
'  The  utter  relinquishment  of  all  things 
popish.'  Hooker. 

Reliqua  (rel'i-kwa),  n.  [L.  nom.  pi.  neut.  of 
reliquus,  remaining,  from  relinquo.  See  RE- 
LINQUISH.] In  law,  the  remainder  or  debt 
which  a  person  finds  himself  debtor  in,  upon 
the  balancing  or  liquidating  an  account. 
Wharton. 

Reliquary  (rel'i-kwa-ri),  n.  In  lam,  the 
debtor  of  a  reliqua,  or  of  a  balance  due;  also, 
a  person  who  only  pays  piecemeal.  Wharton. 

Reliquary  (rel'i-kwa-ri),  n.  [Fr.  reliquaire, 
from  L.  reliquiae,  relics.  See  RELIC.]  A 
depositary  for  relics ;  a  casket  in  which 
relics  are  kept:  called  also  a  Shrine. 

I  stopped  at  St.  Denis,  saw  all  the  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  of  France,  .  .  .  rubies  and  emer- 
alds as  big  as  small  eggs;  crucifixes  and  vows,  crown 
and  reliquaries  of  inestimable  value.  Gray. 

Relique  (re-lek'  or  rel'ik),  n.  A  relic.  See 
RELIC. 

On  these  terms  Innocent  permitted  the  Cardinal 


Legate  to  receive  at  Narni  Conrad's  oath  of  unquali- 
fied fidelity,  on  the  gospels,  on  the  cross,  and  on  the 
holy  reliques.  Milman. 

Reliquiae  (re-lik'wi-e),  n.  [L.,  remnants,  re- 
mains of  the  dead,  from  relinquo,  reliqui,  to 
leave.  ]  1.  In  geol.  a  term  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  fossil  remains. —2.  In  hot.  same  as 
Induvifz  (which  see). 

Reliquidate  (re-lik'wi-dat),t>.  t.  To  liquidate 
anew;  to  adjust  a  second  time.  Wright. 

Rellquidation  (re-lik'wi-da"shon),  ».  A 
second  or  renewed  liquidation ;  a  renewed 
adjustment.  Clarke. 

Relish  (rel'ish),  v.  (.  [Fr.  relicher,  old  or  local 
form  of  O.Fr.  relecher—re,  again,  and  lecher, 
to  lick,  a  word  of  Germanic  origin.  See 
LICK.]  1.  To  like  the  taste  or  flavour  of;  to 
partake  of  with  pleasure  or  gratification;  as, 
to  relish  venison.  —  2.  To  be  pleased  with  or 
gratified  by;  to  have  a  liking  for;  to  enjoy; 
to  experience  pleasure  from. 

There's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanks- 
giving before  meat,  do  relish  the  petition  well  that 
prays  for  peace.  Shak. 

He  knows  how  to  prize  his  advantages  and  to 
relish  the  honours  which  he  enjoys.  Attertmry. 

8.  To  give  an  agreeable  taste  to ;  to  impart 
a  pleasing  flavour  to ;  to  cause  to  taste  agree- 
ably. 'A  sav'ry  bit  that  serv'd  to  relish 
wine.'  Dryden. 

He  said  he  always  found  that,  taken  without  vine- 
gar, they  (pickled  walnuts)  relished  the  beer. 

Dickens. 

4.  To  savour  of;  to  have  a  smack  or  taste  of; 
to  have  the  cast  or  manner  of. 

'Tis  ordered  well,  and  relisheth  the  soldier. 

Bum.  6-  Ft. 

Relish  (relish),  v.i.  1.  To  have  a  pleasing 
taste. 

Their  greatest  dainties  would  not  relish  to  their 
palates.  Hakewill. 

2.  To  give  pleasure. 

Had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  this  secret,  it  would 
not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits.  Shak. 

3.  To  have  a  flavour. 

A  theory  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  relish  of 
wit  and  invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature 

Wood-ward. 

Relish  (rel'ish),  n.  [See  the  verb. ]  1.  The 
sensation  produced  by  anything  on  the  pal- 
ate ;  savour ;  taste :  commonly  a  pleasing 
taste. 

Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  harsh,  and  salt  are  all  the  epi- 
tliets  we  have  to  denominate  that  numberless  variety 
of  relishes  to  be  found  distinct  in  the  same  plant. 

Locke. 

2.  Inclination;  taste;  appreciation; fondness; 
liking;  appetite:  generally  used  with  for 
before  the  thing,  sometimes  with  of,  but 
the  latter  is  ambiguous.  '  Any  relish  for 
fine  writing.'  Addison.  '  A  relish  of  such 
reflections  as  improve  the  mind.'  Addison. 
'  A  relish  for  whatever  was  excellent  in  arts 
or  letters.'  Macaulay.—S.  That  quality  in 
an  object  which  gives  pleasure ;  the  power 
of  pleasing;  hence,  delight  given  by  any- 
thing. 

When  liberty  is  pone. 
Life  grows  insipid  and  has  lost  its  relish.  Addison. 

4.  Characteristic  quality;  savour;  flavour; 
hence,  sort ;  cast.     '  His  fears  ...  of  the 
same  relish  as  ours  are.'    Shak. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.      Pope. 

5.  A  small  quantity  just  perceptible ;  tinc- 
ture.    'Some  act  that  has  no  relish  of  sal- 
vation in  it.'    Shak.— 6.  That  which  is  used 
to  impart  a  flavour;  especially,  something 
taken  with  food  to  increase  the  pleasure  of 
eating. — SYN.  Taste,  savour,  flavour,  appe- 
tite, zest,  gusto,  liking,  delight. 

RelishaWe(rel'ish-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
relished;  having  an  agreeable  taste. 

Relisten  (re-lis'n).  v.i.  To  listen  again  or 
anew.  'As  I  relisten  to  it  prattling.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Relive  (re-livO,  v.i.  To  live  again;  to  revive. 
Tennyson. 

Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  relives  t  Shak. 

Relive  t  (re-liv'),  v.t.  To  recall  to  life;  to 
reanimate;  to  revive.  Spenser. 

Reload  (re-16d"),  v.t.  To  load  again,  asagun. 

Reloan  (re-16n'),  v.t.  To  lend  again;  to  lend 
what  has  been  lent  and  repaid.  [American.] 

Reloan  (re-lonO,  n.  A  second  lending  of  the 
same  thing  or  amount.  [American.] 

Relocate  (re-16'kat),  v.  t.  To  locate  a  second 
time. 

Relocation  (re-16-ka'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
relocating. — 2.  [L.  reloco,  to  let  out  again.] 
In  Scots  law,  a  re-letting;  renewal  of  a  lease. 
—Tacit  relocation,  the  tacit  or  implied  re- 
newal of  a  lease;  inferred  where  the  land- 
lord, instead  of  warning  the  tenant  to  re- 
move at  the  stipulated  expiration  of  the 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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REMARKABLE 


IMM  has  allowed  him  to  continue  without 
making  any  new  agreement. 
RelodJ*  (re-tor),   «.«.     To  lodge  «g«ln. 

To  lore  to  return. 


To  o«  In.  Ml.  K>  fcmlltar 

Km  »  Ion.  »ne»  Bon  to  npoct  to  be  f»/«»W  br 
ata.  mra  «ot  rke  Irax  «a»cy  praiauUcaimi  cooB 

-     "•  •"  "  to  "•  C~~d"~* 


R«luc«nt(re  lu'sent),  «.  [L  rehueta,  relu- 
until,  ppr.  of  nlucta-n.  back,  and  ftiwo, 
to  thine  ]  1  Throwing  back  light;  shining; 
luminous;  guttering. 

GonraoM  bojMcn  to  the  fan  expand 
TliLii  il  .....  sni  -trtmin  -*—  '  ----  *C""    Clner. 
In  brighter  num.  the  rtt*cnl  stream 
PUys  o'er  the  Mcd.  Tltomjtn. 

I  Bright;  ahlnlng;  eminent  •  That  college 
wherein  piety  and  beneficence  were  relucent 
In  deipile  of  jealousies.  '  lip  l/aeket. 
Reluctt  (re-lukOt  ».«.  [L  reluctor-re,  back 
or  again,  and  luetor.  to  stnunde  )  To  «lri  ve 
or  atruggle  against  anything  ;  to  make  re- 


We  vttfa  studied  mlitures  Force  our  retnctinf  appe- 
ISUS.  Md  •**  OH  the  spells  at  eKuilnil.  conjure 
the*  BP,  that  we  may  Ujr  them  of  aln.  /V.  H.  Mere. 

Reluctance  (re  luk'Uns).  n.  The  state  or 
uuality  of  being  reluctant;  aversion;  repug- 
nance; unwillingness:  often  followed  by  to, 
though  sometimes  by  ayaimt. 

,  when  forced  la  hit  own  defence  to  kill 


«,  the  poet  shows  compassionate,  and 
ln«  the  t*v«rtty  of  Us  looks  with  a  rtlttttance  to  the 


Oijtm. 

It  savours 
e  against  God  and  his  just  yoke.    Milton. 

Reluctancy  (rO-luk'tan-il),  n.  Same  a>  He- 
luctance. 

Bear  witness,  heav'n.  with  what  relufttney 
Her  helpless  innocence  I  doom  to  die     Dryden. 

Reluctant  (re-luk'tant),  a.    (L.  reluctant, 

reliutantit,  ppr.  of  reluetor.     See  RELUCT. ) 

1,  Striving  against  doing  something;  strug- 
gling or  resisting  with  violence. 

Down  he  fell 

A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone, 
Kflut! ill,  but  in  vain ;  a  greater  Vower 
Now  ruled  him.  Milton. 

i  Unwilling  to  do  what  one  feels  called  on 
to  do;  acting  with  repugnance;  averse;  loth; 
as.  he  was  very  reluctant  to  go. 

Reluctant  now  1  touchM  the  trembling  strin? 

Tu  Ml. 

3.  Proceeding  from  an  unwilling  mind: 
granted  with  unwillingness;  as,  reluctant 
oliedience.—  Averse,  Reluctant.  .See  under 
AVER?*  -8YN  fnwllllng,  loth,  dlalndiued. 
averse,  backward 

Reluctantly  (re-luk'Unt-Ii).  ait.  In  a  re 
luctant  manner;  with  opposition  of  heart; 
unwillingly;  as,  what  is  undertaken  reluct- 
antly Is  seldom  well  performed 

Reluctate  t  (rc-luk'tat),  t.t.  To  hang  back; 
to  be  reluctant;  to  struggle  against  'Delude 
their  reluctating  consciences.'  l)r  U  Hurt 

Ileluctatlon  t  (re-luk.ta'shon),  n.  Reluc- 
tance; repugnance;  resistance. 

The  king  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not 
without  some  rttnttation.  A'.i<v«. 

Relume  (re-lum'X  r.t  [See  RE  LI' MINE.  1  To 
rekindle;  to  light  again. 

Yet  In  thy  heart  what  human  sympathies. 
What  son  compassion  glows,  as  In  the  skies 
The  under  stars  their  clouded  lamps  relume 

Relumlne  (rtVlu'mlnX  t.t  [L  rTlftmino  - 
".again,  and  lumen,  light,  from  lucru  to 
•hlne  ]  i.  To  light  anew ;  to  rekindle 
•  W  hen  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  rrfiinrinnt 
by  the  Reformat  on  '  Ba.  LoirUi  -a  To  Illu- 
minate again.  -Time's  relumiiied  river.' 
.'/  • 

Rely  (re  IK).  «.t  pret  A  pp.  relied;  ppr.  re- 
MfL  fKrom  old  rttie.  rely,  relye,  lit  to 
rnUii.  from  L.  re.  again,  anil  liyare,  to  bind 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  transitive; 
•od  to  have  been  often  used  with  reflexive 
proncmna.  fitted  ward  Hallqnotes  from  old 
autbori  inch  passages  as:  •  Those  men  who, 
frariBC  Ood,  nlied  themselves  upon  his 
(1811);  'Not  reining  ourselves  en- 
tirely upon  him  and  his  salvation'  (Bo 
Sandman,  1881);  whence  the  transition 
«".«*•.  «»«den>  meaning  Is  easy.]  To 
raat  with  confidence,  as  when  we  are  satls- 

£o^  T$H'  'IT?"- or  •b"">' of 

mow.  or  of  the  certafnty  of  facta  or  of 


.  -      • 

»  man  who  U  known  to  he 
n  'he  veracity  or  fidelity 


on  my  father. '  Shak.  *As  one  relying  on 
your  fordihtp's  will.'  Sftak. 

Decline  thou  haM  relied  on  the  king  of  Syria,  and 
not  relied  en  the  Lord  thy  God;  therefore  is  the  host 
of  the  king  of  Syria  escaped  out  of  thine  hand. 

a  Chr.  xvi.  7. 

STN.  To  trust,  depend,  confide,  repose. 

Remade  (re-madO,  pret  &  pp.  of  remake. 

Remain  (rt-min'X  -*•<•  [O-Fr.  remaindre, 
rttnanoir,  from  L.  remaneo—re,  back,  and 
maneo,  mansi.  to  remain,  to  stay  (whence 
mansion).]  1.  To  continue  In  a  place;  to 
stay;  to  abide.  'He  should  have  remained 
In  the  city  of  refuge.'  N'um.  xxxv.  28.— 2.  To 
continue  in  an  unchanged  form,  state,  or 
condition.  'Childless  thou  art,  childless 
remain.'  Milton. 

If  she  depart,  let  her  remain  unmarried. 

i  Cor.  vii.  ti. 

3.  To  endure;  to  continue;  to  last. 

For  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the 
perfect  shall  remain  in  it.  Prov.  it  ai. 

4.  To  stay  behind  after  others  have  gone;  to 
be  left  after  a  part,  quantity,  or  number  has 
been  taken  away,  removed  or  destroyed. 

And  all  his  fugitives  with  all  his  hands  shall  fall  by 
the  sword,  and  they  that  remain  shall  be  scattered. 
Fzek,  xvii.  si. 

5.  To  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised ; 
to  be  still  to  deal  with. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his  chil- 
dren is  easily  granted;  but  that  an  elder  brother  has 
so  over  his  brethren,  remains  to  be  seen.  Locke. 

Jtemain  is  used  by  Milton  and  others  in 
some  cases  transitively: 

The  easier  conquest  now  remains  thee. 

Par,  Lest, 

Tliis.  however,  may  be  considered  as  ellip- 
tical for  remains  to  thee,  as  remain  is  not 
properly  a  transitive  verb.— SYN.  To  con- 
tinue, stay,  wait,  tarry,  rest,  sojourn,  dwell, 
abide,  last,  endure. 

Remain  (re-man),  n.  1. 1  State  of  remain- 
Ing;  stay;  abode. 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king. 
Which,  often,  since  my  litre-remain  in  Ln^land, 
I've  seen  him  do.  VM£. 

2.t  That  which  is  left  to  be  dono. 

I  know  your  master's  pleasure  and  lie  mine: 
All  the  remain  is  "  \\  elcome ! "  Shat. 

3  That  which  is  left ;  remainder ;  relic : 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural.  'Our  little  re- 
main* of  victuals.'  Sir  J.  Hawking.  '(Solo- 
mon's Proverbs)  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able remain  of  antient  wisdom.'  Bp.  Lowth. 
'When  this  remain  of  horror  has  entirely 
subsided.'  Burke.  'Their  small  remain  of 
life.'  Pope. 

Among  the  remains  of  old  Rome  the  grandeur  of 
the  commonwealth  shows  itself  chiefly  in  works  that 
were  either  necessary  or  convenient.  Addison. 

Speciflcalty-4  That  which  is  left  of  ahuman 
being  after  life  is  gone;  a  dead  body;  a 
corpse:  now  only  used  in  the  plural 

Be  kind  to  my  remaint.  and  O.  defend. 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  I 
Dryden. 

6.  pi.  The  productions,  especially  the  liter- 
ary works  of  one  who  Is  dead ;  posthumous 
works ;  as,  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains.  — 
Organic  remains.     See  ORGANIC. 

Remainder  (re.man'der).  n.  (AnO.Fr.  In- 
flnitlve(see  REMAIN,  rj.i.);  comp.  rejoinder.] 

1.  That  which  remains;  anything  left  after 
the   separation,    removal,  destruction,  or 
passing  of  a  part 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water  comes 
off  clear,  the  remainder  yields  no  salt.    Arknlhnol. 
What  madness  moves  you.  matrons,  to  destroy 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy.    Dryden. 

2.  In  arith.,  Ac.,  the  sum  or  quantity  that  is 
left  after  subtraction  or  after  any  deduction. 
8.  In  law,  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect 
and  be  enjoyed  after  another  estate,  as  a 
life  Interest,  is  determined.     Thus,  if  the 
owner  of  the  fee-simple  or  freehold  of  lands 
give  them  by  will  or  deed  to  A  for  life,  and 
after  his  decease  to  B  and  his  heirs,  the  In- 
terest of  B  Is  termed  the  remainder,  because, 
after  deducting  A's  life  estate,  all  that  re- 
mains belongs  to  B.  Remainders  are  either 
vested,  contingent,  or  cross.     Vested  or  exe- 
cuted remainders, me  those  by  which  a  pre- 
sent Interest  passes  to  the  party,  though  it 
1«  to  be  enjoyed  in  future,  and  by  which  the 
estate  U  Invariably  fixed  to  remain  to  a  de- 
terminate person  after  the  particular  estate 
is  spent,  as  If  A  be  tenant  for  years,  re- 
mainder to  B  in  fee;  hereby  B's  remainder 
Is  vested,  which  nothing  can  defeat  or  set 
mslde.    Cuntiiigent   remainder!,  otherwise 
called  executory,  are  denned  to  be  'where 
">e  estate  In  remainder  is  limited  to  take 
effect  either  to  an  uncertain  person,  or  upon 

M  i    an  uncertain  event;  so  that  the  particular 
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estate  may  chance  to  be  determined,  and 
the  remainder  never  take  effect.'  Crots  re- 
mainder is  where  each  of  two  grantee*  has 
reciprocally  a  remainder  in  the  share  of  the 
other.  Thus,  if  an  estate  be  granted  as  to 
one  half  to  A  for  life  with  remainder  to  his 
children  in  tall,  with  remainder  to  B  In  fee- 
simple;  and  as  to  the  other  half,  to  B  for  Hi.. 
with  remainder  to  bis  children  in  tail,  with 
remainder  to  A  in  fee-simple,  these  remain- 
ders are  called  cross  remainders. — STN.  Rest, 
residue,  remnant,  remains,  leavings,  relics! 
Remainder  (re-man'der),  a.  Remaining: 
refuse;  left;  as,  the  remainder  viands.  'As 
dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage.' 

Remainder-man  (rf  man'd«r-man),  n.  In 
law,  he  who  has  an  (State  after  a  particular 
estate  is  determined. 

Remake  (re-mak'),  ».«  pret.  A  pp.  remade; 
ppr.  remaking.  To  make  anew. 

As  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a  cliff 
Falls  in  mid  air.  but  gathering  at  the  base 
Remakes  itself  and  flashes  down  the  vale. 

Tennyson 

Remand  (re-mand'),  v.t.  [Fr.  remander, 
from  L.  re,  and  mando,  to  commit  to  one't 
charge.  ]  1.  To  send,  call,  or  order  back;  as, 
to  remand  an  officer  from  a  distant  place. 
'  Remand  it  to  its  former  place. '  South. 

When  a  prisoner  first  leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear 
the  light  of  day:  he  is  unable  to  discriminate  colours, 
or  recognise  faces.  But  the  remedy  Is.  not  to  remand 
him  into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Matattlay. 

2.  In  law,  to  send  back  to  jail,  as  an  accused 
party,  in  order  to  give  time  to  collect  more 
evidence  against  him;  to  hold  over  till  some 
future  time,  as  a  case  in  which  further  evi- 
dence is  required. 

Morgan  is  sent  back  Into  custody,  whither  also  I 
am  remanded.  Smollett. 

Remand  (re-mand'),  n.  The  state  of  being 
remanded,  recommitted,  or  held  over;  the 
act  of  remanding. 

He  will  probably  apply  for  a  series  of  remands 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  case  is  more  complete. 
Dickent. 

'  How  docs  your  case  stand  now?'  'Why,  sir.  it  U 
under  nmurMM  present.'  Dickent. 

Remandment  (i  e.mand'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  remanding. 

Remanence.  Remanency  (rem'a-nens, 
rem'a-nen-si),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  remanent;  continuance;  permanence. 

Neither  St.  Augustine  nor  Calvin  denied  the  reman- 
eiue  of  the  will  in  the  fallen  spirit.  Coleridge. 

Remanent  t  (rem'a-nent),  n.  [L.  remanent, 
remanentis,  ppr.  of  remaneo.  See  REMAIN  j 
The  part  remaining;  remnant.  Bacon. 

Remanent  (rem'a-nent),  a.  Remaining. 
I  Perhaps  obsolete, except  in  Scotch  legal  ;nM 
ecclesiastical  phraseology;  as,  the  remanent 
members  of  the  trust;  the  remanent  inem- 
bers  of  session.] 

There  is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory 
of  those  spiritual  delights.  J'r.  Taylor. 

Remanet  (rem'a-net),  n.  [L.,  it  remains.) 
In  Kng.  law,  a  suit  standing  over,  or  a  pro- 
ceeding connected  with  one  which  is  delayed 
or  deferred. 

Remark  (re-mark'),  n.  [Fr.  remarcrue-re 
and  marque .  See  MARK.]  1.  The  act  of  re- 
marking or  taking  notice ;  notice  or  obser- 
vation. 

The  cause  though  worth  the  search,  may  yet  elude 
Conjecture,  and  remark,  however  shrewd.    CtrU'fer. 

2.  A  brief  statement  taking  notice  of  some- 
thing ;  an  observation ;  a  comment ;  as,  the 
remarks  of  an  advocate ;  the  remarks  made 
In  conversation;  the  Judicious  or  the  uncan- 
did  remarks  of  a  critic. 

My  ears  could  hear 

Her  lightest  breaths;  her  least  remark  was  worth 
The  experience  of  the  wise.  Tennyson. 

SYN.  Observation,  note,  comment,  utterance, 
saying. 

Remark  ( rt-mark' V  v.t.  1.  To  observe ;  to 
note  in  the  mind;  to  take  notice  of  without 
expression;  as,  I  remarked  the  mannrr  nf 
the  speaker;  1  remarked  his  elegant  expres- 
sions.— 2.  To  express,  as  a  thought  that  has 
occurred  to  the  speaker;  to  utter  by  way  of 
comment  or  observation:  as.  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  before  remarked. — 
8.  t  To  mark ;  to  point  out ;  to  distinguish. 
'His  manacles  remark  him.'  MUton.— Svv 
To  observe,  notice,  heed,  regard,  note,  say. 

Remark  (re-mark'),  n.i.    To  make  ob.-. 
tions;  to  observe. 

Re-mark  (re-mark'),  r.  (.  To  mark  anew  or 
a  second  time. 

Remarkable  ( re-mftrk'a-bl ),  a.  1.  Observ- 
able; worthy  of  notice. 

•Tis  remarkable  that  they 
Talk  most,  who  have  the  least  to  say.        friar. 
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2.  Extraordinary;  unusual;  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice;  such  as  may  excite  admir- 
ation or  wonder;  conspicuous;  distinguished ; 
as,  the  remarkable  preservation  of  lives  in 
shipwreck. 

There  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  Shah. 

Sometimes  used  substantively.  'Unless  we 
note  down  what  remarkables  we  have  found. ' 
Watts.—  SYN.  Observable,  noticeable,  extra- 
ordinary, unusual,  rare,  strange,  wonderful, 
notable,  distinguished,  famous,  eminent. 

Remarkableness(re-mark'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  remarkable ;  observableness ; 
worthiness  of  remark;  the  quality  of  deserv- 
ing particular  notice. 

Remarkably  (re-mark'a-bli),  ado.  In  a 
remarkable  manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
worthy  of  notice;  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner or  degree;  singularly;  surprisingly;  as, 
remarkably  large;  remarkably  foolish;  re- 
markably odd. 

Remarker(re-mark'er),n.  One  who  remarks; 
one  who  makes  remarks;  a  critic. 

If  the  remarker  would  but  once  try  to  outshine 
the  author— by  writing  a  better  book  on  the  same 
subject.  Watts. 

Remarriage  (re-ma'rij),  n.  Any  marriage 
after  the  first;  a  repeated  marriage.  'With 
whom  polygamy  and  reinarrtages,  after  un- 
just divorces,  were  in  ordinary  use.'  Bp.Hall. 

Remarry  (re-ma'ri),  v.t.  To  marry  again  or 
a  second  time. 

Remarry  (re-ma'ri),  v.i.  To  be  married 
again  or  a  second  time. 

Remast  (re-mast'),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a 
second  mast  or  set  of  masts. 

Remasticate  (re-mas'ti-kat),  v.t.  To  chew 
or  masticate  again ;  to  chew  over  and  over, 
as  in  chewing  the  cud. 

Remastication  (re-mas'ti-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  masticating  again  or  repeatedly. 

Remberge  (rem'berj),  n.  A  long  narrow 
rowing  vessel  of  war  formerly  used  by  the 
English.  See  RAMBERGE. 

Remblai  (ran-bla),  n.  [Fr.,  from  remblaj/er, 
to  fill  up  an  excavation,  to  embank,  from 
O.Fr.  emblaer,  to  embarrass,  to  hinder— em, 
en,  in,  and  blaer,  to  sow  with  wheat,  from  Fr. 
&W,wheat,L.L.6tad«m, grain.]  l.In/orfc  the 
earth  or  materials  used  to  form  the  whole 
mass  of  rampart  and  parapet.  It  may  contain 
more  than  the  dtblai  from  the  ditch. — 2.  In 
engin.  a  term  used  to  express  the  earthwork 
that  is  carried  to  bank  in  the  case  of  a  rail- 
way or  canal  traversing  a  natural  depres- 
sion of  surface. 

Remble  (rem'bl),  v.t.  To  remove.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Sartin-sewer  1  bea,  that  a  weant  mver  give  it  to 

Joanes, 
Neither  a  meant  to  Robins  —  a  never  rembtes  the 

stoans.  Tennyson. 

Reme.tn.  A  realm.  'Sondry  remes.'  Chau- 
d'.r. 

Remeant  (re-men'),  v.t.  To  give  meaning 
to;  to  interpret.  Wycliffe. 

Remeant  (re-me'ant),  a.  [L.  remeans,  re- 
ineantin,  ppr.  of  remeo— re,  back,  and  meo, 
to  go.l  Coming  back;  returning.  Kiiigs- 
ley.  [Rare.] 

Remeasure  (re-mezh'ur),  v.t.  To  measure 
anew. 

Remediable  (re-me'di-a-bl),  a.  [See  RE- 
MEDY. ]  Capable  of  being  remedied  or  cured ; 
as,  the  evil  is  believed  to  be  remediable.  '  Not 
remediable  by  courts  of  equity.'  Bacon. 

Remediableness  (re-me'di-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  remediable. 

Remediably  (re-me'di-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  re- 
mediable manner  or  condition ;  so  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  remedy  or  cure. 

Remedial  ( re-me'di-al ),  a.  [L.  remedialis, 
healing,  from  remedium.  See  REMEDY.] 
Affording  a  remedy;  intended  for  a  remedy 
or  for  the  removal  of  an  evil ;  as,  to  adopt 
remedial  measures.  —  Remedial  statutes, 
those  statutes  which  are  made  to  supply 
some  defect  in  the  existing  law,  and  redress 
some  abuse  or  inconvenience  with  which  it 
is  found  to  be  attended,  without  introducing 
any  provision  of  a  penal  character. 

The  remedial  part  of  law  is  so  necessary  a  conse- 
quence of  the  declaratory  and  directory,  that  laws 
without  it  must  be  very  vague  and  imperfect.  Sta- 
tutes are  declaratory  or  remedial.  Blackstone. 

Remedially  (re-me'di-al-Ii),  adv.  In  a  reme- 
dial manner. 
Remediate  t  (re-me'di-at),  a.    Remedial. 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress.  Shak. 

Remediless  (rem'e-di-les),  a.  1.  Not  admit- 
ting a  remedy ;  incurable;  desperate;  as,  a 
remediless  disease. —2.  Irreparable;  as,  a  loss 


or  damage  is  remediless.— 3.  Not  admitting 
change  or  reversal;  as,  'doom  remediless.' 
Milton.—  4.t  Not  answering  as  a  remedy;  in- 
effectual ;  powerless.  Spenser.  —  SYN.  In- 
curable, cureless,  irremediable,  irrecover- 
able, irretrievable,  irreparable,  desperate. 

Remedilessly  ( rem'e-di-les-li ),  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  degree  that  precludes  a  remedy. 

Remedilessness  (rem'e-di-les- nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  without  a  remedy;  incurable- 
ness. 

Remedy  (rem'e-di),  n.  [L.  remedium.  See 
the  verb.]  1.  That  which  cures  a  disease; 
any  medicine  or  application  which  puts  an 
end  to  disease  and  restores  health :  with 
for;  as,  a  remedy  for  the  gout.  'A  bath 
and  healthful  remedy  for  men  diseased.' 
Shak.— 2.  That  which  corrects  or  counter- 
acts an  evil  of  any  kind;  relief;  redress;  re- 
paration :  usually  with  for  or  against. 

Things  without  all  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard.  Shak. 

Attempts  have  been  made  for  some  remedy  against 
this  evil.  S-wi/t. 

3.  In  law,  the  means  given  for  the  recovery 
of  a  right  or  of  compensation  for  the  in- 
fringement thereof.     4.  In  coining,  a  certain 
allowance  at  the  mint  for  deviation  from 
the  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  coins. — 
SYN.  Cure,  restorative,  counteraction,  repar- 
ation, redress,  relief,  aid,  help,  assistance. 

Remedy  (rem'e-di),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  remedied; 
ppr.  remedying.  [Fr.  remedier,  from  L.  re- 
medium,  that  which  heals  again — re,  again, 
and  medeor,  to  heal.]  1.  To  cure;  to  heal; 
to  restore  to  soundness  or  health ;  as,  to 
remedy  a  disease.— 2.  To  repair  or  remove, 
as  some  evil;  to  redress;  to  counteract;  as, 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  war. 

Remelt  (re-melt'),  v.t.    To  melt  again. 

Remember  (re-mem'ber),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  re- 
membrer,  se  remembrer,  to  call  to  mind,  to 
remember,  from  L.L.  rememorare  —  L.  re, 
back  or  again,  and  memoro,  memorare,  to 
bring  to  remembrance,  from  memor,  mind- 
ful.] 1.  To  bring  back  again  to  the  memory; 
to  recall  to  mind;  to  recollect. 

Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of 
many  generations.  Deut.  xxxii.  7. 

We-  are  said  to  remember  anything,  when  the  idea 
of  it  arises  in  the  mind  with  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  had  this  idea  before.  tf'atfs. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  fir  trees  dark  and  high.  Praed. 

2.  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind ;  to  have  in 
memory;  to  be  capable  of  recalling  when 
required;  to  preserve  unforgotten;  as,  to 
remember  one's  lessons;  to  remember  all 
the  circumstances. —3.  To  be  continually 
thoughtful  of;  to  have  present  to  the  atten- 
tion ;  to  attend  to ;  not  to  forget. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee ;  shun  to  taste. 
Milton. 

4.  t  To  mention. 

The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father. 
Shak. 

5.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind. 

I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord.      Shaft. 
Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,    .    .    . 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts.     Shak. 

6.  To  think  of;  to  consider;  to  take  into  con- 
sideration; as,  do  not  blame  him  too  severely, 
you  must  remember  his  weakness. 

When  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  medi- 
tate upon  thee  in  the  night  watches.  Ps.  Ixiii.  6. 

7.  To  keep  in  mind  with  gratitude,  favour, 
confidence,  affection,  respect,  or  any  other 
feeling  or  emotion.     'If  tliou  wilt  indeed 
look  on  the  affliction  of  thine  handmaid  and 
remember  me.'  1  Sam.  i.  11.    'Re member  the 
sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.'    Exod.  xx.  8. 

Let  them  have  their  wages  duly  paid, 

And  something  over  to  remember  me,       Shak. 

—Remember,  Recollect.  Remember  implies 
that  a  thing  exists  in  the  memory,  but  it 
does  not  imply  that  it  is  actually  present 
in  the  thoughts  at  the  moment,  but  that  it 
recurs  without  effort.  Recollect  means  that 
a  fact,  forgotten  or  partially  lost  to  memory, 
is  after  some  effort  recalled  and  before  us. 
Remembrance  is  the  storehouse,  recollection 
the  act  of  culling  out  this  article  and  that 
from  the  repository.  He  remembers  every- 
thing he  hears,  and  can  recollect  any  state- 
ment when  called  on.  The  words,  however, 
are  often  confounded,  and  we  say  we  cannot 
remember  a  thing  when  we  mean  we  cannot 
recollect  it. 

Remember  (re-mem'ber),  w.i.  To  call  some- 
thingto  remembrance;  to  exercise  the  faculty 
of  recollecting. 

I  remember 

Of  such  a  time :  being  my  sworn  servant, 
The  duke  retained  him  his.  Shak. 


Rememberable  (re-memTjer-a-bl),  a.  Ca- 
pable or  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Coleridge. 

Rememberably  (re-mem'ber-a-bli),  adv.  In 
a  rememberable  manner;  so  as  to  be  re- 
membered. Soutfiey. 

Rememberer  (re-mem'ber-er),  n.  One  that 
remembers.  *A  rememberer  of  the  least 
good  office.'  Wotton. 

Remembrance  ( re-mem'brans ),  n.  [O.Fr. 
remembrance.  See  above.]  1.  The  act  of  re- 
membering; the  keeping  of  a  thing  in  mind 
or  recalling  it  to  mind;  a  revival  in  the 
mind  or  memory;  recollection;  as,  a  bitter 
remembrance  of  injuries. 

Of^oys  departed, 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance. 

flair. 

Remembrance  is  when  the  same  idea  recurs,  with- 
out the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external 
sensory,  Locke. 

2.  Power  or  faculty  of  remembering;  mem- 
ory; limit  of  time  over  which  the  memory 
extends,  as  when  we  say  an  event  took  place 
before  our  lemembrance,  or  since  our  re- 
membrance. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Ere  my  remembrance.  Milton. 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

Gcldsmith. 

3.  The  state  of  being  remembered;  the  state 
of  being  held  honourably  in  memory. 

Grace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  both.  Shak. 
The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
Ps.  cxii.  6. 

4.  What  is  remembered;  a  recollection. 

How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is ! 

Shak. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  bring  to  or  keep  in 
mind;  as,  (a)  an  account  preserved;  a  me- 
morandum or  note  to  preserve  or  assist  the 
memory;  a  record. 

Those  proceedings  and  remembrances  are  in  the 
Tower.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Let  the  understanding  render  take  with  him  but 
three  or  four  short  remembrances — the  memoran- 
dums I  would  commend  to  him  are  these. 

Chilli»£TVorth. 

(b)  A  monument;  a  memorial,  (c)  A  token 
by  which  one  is  kept  in  the  memory;  a  keep- 
sake. 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.  Shak. 
I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin: 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 
Shak. 

6.  State  of  being  mindful;  thought;  regard; 
consideration;  notice  of  something  absent. 

We  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 

Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves.     Shak. 

Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo.     Shak. 

7.t  Admonition. 

I  do  commit  unto  your  hand 

The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear; 
With  this  remembrance — that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.  Shak. 

—Memory,  Recollection,  Remembrance,  Re- 
miniscence.    See  under  MEMORY. 
Remembrancer(re-mem'brans-er),n.  l.One 
who  or  that  which  reminds  or  revives  the 
memory  of  anything. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and  bad  ; 
he  is  there  a  remembrancer  to  call  our  actions  to 
mind.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Wonders — past  the  v  ' 


Of  any  spirit  to  tell,  but  one  of  those 
Who,  when  this 


is  planet's  sphering  time  doth  close 
Will  be  its  high  remembrancers.  Keats. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer  of  England 
whose  business  is  to  record  certain  papers 
and  proceedings,  make  out  processes,  &c.;  a 
recorder.  The  officers  bearing  this  name 
were  formerly  called  clerks  of  the  remem- 
brance, and  were  three  in  number  — the 
king's  remembtancer,  the  lord  treasurer's 
remembrancer,  and  the  remembrancer  of 
first-fruits;  but  the  duties  of  the  second  of 
these  offices  were  merged  in  the  first  by  3 
and  4  Wm.  IV.  xcix.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  an  officer  of  some  corporations ;  as,  the 
remembrancer  of  the  city  of  London. 
Rememoratet  (re-mem'or-at),  v.t.  [See  RE- 
MEMBER.] To  remember;  to  revive  in  the 
memory. 

We  shall  ever  find  the  like  difficulties  whether  we 
remetnorate  or  learn  anew.  L.  Brysftett. 

Rememoration t  (re-mem'or-a"shon),  n. 
Remembrance.  '  Helps  of  memory,  of  affec- 
tion, of  rememoration.'  Mountagu. 

Rememorativet  (re-mem'or-at-iv),a.  Recal- 
ling to  mind;  reminding.  Waterland. 

Remenant,*  «.  A  remnant;  a  remaining 
part.  Chaucer. 

Remercle,!  Remercyt  (re-mer'si),  v.t.  [Fr. 
remercier,  from  re,  again,  and  mercier,  to 
thank,  from  merci,  from  L.  inerces,  merce- 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  ^o;      J.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  tten;  th,  tMn;      w,  trig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


•••Mi 


REMNANT 


merc'r'  th»nl*1 


rfi,,  salary.  rewird. 
1    t    i  * 

f  «i  the  patro»e  o"1 


Sin  toa  fonner  place  or  state;  to  return 
»!!Si.r«tlon  (re  -ml-gra'shon).  »    Bowral 
M  igaln  .  a  migration  to  a  former  place. 


e  mljl  a).  n.     [After  Brnijo.  a 
ilian  physician.)     A  genus  of  plants. 
U  order  Clnchi,nace»:  the  bark  of  some  of 
the  specie*  li  used  u  a  tubititute  for  cln- 


p«min>l  (re-mind'),  t «-    To  put  In  mind:  to 
IK  to  the  miiembrmnce  of;  to  recall  or 
bring  to  the  notice  of;  a*,  to  remind  a  per- 
son of  his  promise. 

When  are  itself,  which  win  not  be  defied,  shall  he- 
rta  to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality 
by  palm  and  dulness  of  senses.  South. 

Reminder  (rt-mlnd'er),  n  One  who  or  that 
which  remind*;  that  which  serves  to  awaken 
remembnDoa. 

Remindful  (re-mmd'fnl),  «•  Tending  or 
adapted  to  remind;  careful  to  remind. 
*.  '- 

Reminiscence  (rem-l-nls'sens),  n.  [Fr.  re- 
minifcencf.  from  L  rfTniui*e*nfia,  from  re- 
minitcor.  to  recall  to  mind  — re,  again,  and 
minitcvr.  not  found  but  in  composition, 
from  root  nun,  whence  meni,  the  mind.) 
1  The  act  or  power  of  recollecting;  recov- 
ery of  Ideas  that  had  escaped  from  the 
memory:  recollection;  memory. 

I  out  about  for  all  circumstances  that  may  revive 
•y  memory  or  remimtfeHee.  Sir  M.  Hate. 

The  other  part  of  memory  called  reminitcence. 
which  i.  the  retnevii*  nf  a  thing  at  present  MM  or 
but  confusedly  remembered.  Sa*t*. 

1  forgive  rour  want  of  remiiiisrence,  since  ft  Is 
long  since  I  saw  you.  Sir  If.  Salt. 

2.  That  which  Is  recollected  or  recalled  to 
mind ;  a  relation  of  what  Is  recollected ;  a 
narration  of  past  incidents,  events,  and  cha- 
racteristics within  one's  personal  know- 
ledge: as.  the  reininivfenct*  of  a  quinqua- 
genarian (This  Is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  Is  now  most  commonly  used. } — Mem- 
ory. Recollection.  Reinembmnce ,  Itcininiit- 
MMM  See  under  MEMORY. 

Remlnlscency '  (reni-l-nls'sen-sl),  n.  Remi- 
niscence 

Reminiscent  (rein  InUVntX  n  Having  re- 
tiirniiTani-e:  calling  to  mind.  'Some  other 
•latent  which  we  have  been  previously  con- 
scious, and  are  now  reuiiiiucent.'  Sir  W. 

Reminiscent  (rem-i-nls'sent),  n.  One  who 
calls  to  mind  and  record*  past  events. 

Remlnlscentl&l  (mu'i-nis-en*shal).  a 
Pertaining  t<>  reminiscence  or  recollection. 
Sir  T  Browne 

Remlped  (rem'i-pedX  »  [1-  remits,  an  oar, 
and  ixi.pestu,  a  foot)  An  aquatic  animal 
whose  feet  serve  a*  oars :  applied  specially 
to  a  genus  of  crustaceans  of  the  family 
Hippl'l*.  and  to  one  of  an  order  of  coleop- 
terous Insect*,  uii-lii, line  those  which  have 
tarsi  adapted  for  swimming. 

Remlped  (renri-pedx  n  Having  oar-shaped 
feet,  or  feet  that  are  rued  as  oars :  said  of 
certain  animals  or  Insect*. 

Remise  (re-mer/),  n  [Fr.  remae,  delivery, 
sum-utlrr,  fr«»tn  mitettre,  L,  nrmirfo  —  re, 
back,  and  inifto.  to  send.)  In  fair,  a  grant- 
Ing  bark :  a  surrender;  release,  as  of  a  claim 

Remise  in-  mu'i.  r  t.  prvt  *  pp  remited; 
ppr  rrminng  To  give  or  grant  back;  to  re- 
IMM  >  claim  to:  to  resign  or  surrender  by 
deed.  •/inntWrf.  released,  and  for  ever 
quitclaimed '  Kaetttmi. 

Remiss  (rt-mhO.  a  (L  nmitna.  relaxed, 
languid,  not  strict,  pp  of  remittere-re. 
back,  sad  miff.,,  t.,  tend  ]  1  Not  energetic 
orrlillgrnt  In  performance;  careless  In  |wr- 
forming  duty  or  Imilneu;  not  cnmph  in- 
with  rngatienients  at  all.  or  not  lndu> 
atrtrllomil;  dilatory;  slack:  a*,  to  be  miiira 
ta  attendance  on  official  duties;  remiu  In 


payment  of  debt*.    "Must  think  me  tardy 
and  main.'  Skat.    '  Aemu.  i»  mine  office. 


Vootosirfour  in  pMdonlng  my  errori  may  make 
M  man  nmia  ta  correcting  them.  Drydin. 
2.  Wanting  earnestness  or  activity:  slow; 
slack  languid.  -These  nervous,  bold:  those 
mguld  and  reinto.1  Rouommon.  '  Tlll.itB 
notion  tacome^  more  languid  and  rrmut. 
Woodward  ~  STS.  Slack,  diliitent,  slothful, 
negligent,  careless,  neglectful,  inattentive, 
heedless,  thoughtless 

RemiMailes,tn.j>c.   [O.Fr.]  Orts;  leavings; 
scraps;  pieces  of  refuse.    Chaucer. 
Remissful  (re-mis'fwl),  a.    Prone  to  remis- 
sion ;  ready  to  grant  remission  or  pardon  ; 
forgiving;  gracious. 

Al  thouuh  the  heavens,  in  their  rtmistful  doom. 
Took  those  best-loved  from  worser  "^Jg^to  come. 

Remlsstbility  (r6-mis'l-bil"i-tl),  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  remitted  or  abated ;  quality 
of  being  remissible. 

Th«  Is  a  greater  testimony  of  the  certainty  of  the 
rcmujiiirtVofoiirp-eatMsins.        Jir.  Tafler. 

Remissible  (re.mis'i-bl),a.  Capable  of  being 
remitted  or  forgiven  '  Punishments  remit- 
riblt  or  expiable  '  Feltham 

Remlsslo  InlurlSB  (re-mis'si-6  ln-ju'n-6). 
]L  )  In  Scofo  laic,  a  plea  in  an  action  of 
divorce  for  adultery,  implying  that  the  pur- 
suer has  already  forgiven  the  oHence;  con- 
donation. 

Remission  (rt-mi'shon),  n.  [L  remusw,  re- 
miisiimd,  from  rtmilto.  to  send  back,  see 
REMISS  ]  The  act  of  remitting;  as,  (a)  di- 
minution or  cessation  of  intensity;  abate- 
ment ;  relaxation ;  moderation ;  as,  the  re- 
mission of  extreme  rigour;  the  remission  of 
close  study  or  of  labour. 

Darkness  fell 
Without  rfKiurcH  of  the  blast  or  shower. 

H'ordsworth. 

(6)  Discharge  or  relinquishment  of  a  debt, 
claim,  or  right;  a  giving  up;  as,  the  remit- 
turn  of  a  tax  or  duty. 

Another  ground  of  the  bishop's  (cars  is  the  remis- 
sion of  the  hrst  fruits  and  tenths.  SXPyfc 

(c)The  act  of  forgiving;  forgiveness;  pardon; 
the  giving  up  of  the  punishment  due  to  a 
crime;  as.  the  remission  of  sins.  Mat.  xxvi. 
28  '  Jtemitsion  for  my  folly  past.'  S/iafr. 
(d)  The  act  of  sending  to  a  distant  place, 
as  money;  remittance.  Swift,  (e)  In  med. 
abatement;  a  temporary  subsidence  of  the 
force  or  violence  of  a  disease  or  of  pain,  as 
distinguished  from  intrrmtuim,  in  which 
the  disease  leaves  the  patient  entirely  for  a 
time.  (/)t  The  act  of  sending  back.  '  Eury- 
dtce  and  her  remission  into  hell.'  Stack- 
house. 

Remissive  (re-mis'iv).o  1.  Slackening;  re 
taxing;  causing  abatement.  '  Whene'er  he 
breathed,  reuutsive  of  his  might '  J'ope.— 
2.  Remitting;  forgiving;  pardoning. 

O  Lord,  of  thy  abounding  love 

To  my  offence  remissive  be.          It'ithtr. 

Remissly  (re-mis'!!),  adv.  In  a  remiss  or 
negligent  manner;  carelessly;  without  close 
attention;  slowly;  slackly;  not  vigorously; 
not  with  ardour. 

Like  an  unbent  bovr  carelessly 
His  sinewy  proboscis  did  rtmissly  lie.     Donne. 

Remlssness  (re-mis'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  t>eing  remiss;  slackness;  careless- 
ness; negligence;  want  of  ardour  or  vigour; 
want  of  attention  to  any  business,  duty,  or 
engagement  in  the  proper  time  or  with  the 
requisite  industry. 

Jack,  through  the  rfmttsntis  of  constables,  has 
always  found  means  to  escape.  ArbittHnot. 

Remlssory  (re-mls'o-ri).  o.  Pertaining  to 
remission;  serving  or  tending  to  remit;  ob- 
taining remission. 

They  would  have  us  saved  by  a  daily  oblation  pro- 
pitiatory, by  a  sacrifice  expUlory  or  rtmissory. 

Latimer. 

Remit  (rS-mif),  v.l.  prct  &  pp.  remitted; 
ppr.  remitting.  (L.  remitto,  to  let  go  back, 
to  send  back,  to  slacken,  to  relax — re,  back, 
and  m  it/o.  to  send  ]  1.  To  relax  in  Intensity; 
to  matte  leas  intense  or  violent;  to  abate. 
•So  willingly  doth  Uod  remit  his  Ire.'  Mil- 
ton.  —  2.  To  refrain  from  exacting;  to  give 
up  in  whole  or  in  part;  as,  to  remit  punish- 
ment. 

Thy  vlanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
KtMit  thy  other  forfeits.  ska*. 

The  sovereign  was  undoubtedly  competent  to  re- 
mit penalties  without  limit.  Macnulay. 

3  To  pardon:  to  forgive;  to  refrain  from 
exacting  punishment  for. 

Whose  soever  tins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them.  ju.  xx.  23. 


4.  To  give  or  deliver  up;  to  surrender;  to 
resign. 

Will  you  have  me.  or  your  pearl  again? 
Neither  of  either— I  remit  both  twain        S**k 
The  Egyptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit. 

Drytten. 

5.  To  refer.     '  A  clause  .   .  .   that  remitted 
all  to  the  bishop's  discretion.'  Jlacvn.—6.To 
send  back;  to  put  again  into  custody. 

The  pris'ner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.     Dryden. 

7.  In  Scots  lair,  to  transfer  a  cause  from  one 
tribunal  or  judge  to  another.  See  REMIT,  n. 
8  In  com.  to  transmit  or  send,  as  money, 
bills,  or  other  things  in  payment  for  goods 
received.— 9.  To  restore;  to  replace. 

In  this  case  the  law  remits  him  to  his  ancient  and 
more  certain  right.  Blacksttrnt. 

10.  To  transfer.    [Rare.) 

These  observations  were  remitted  into  the  philo- 
sophical transactions.  H'ood. 

SYN.  To  relax,  release,  abate,  relinquish, 
forgive,  pardon,  absolve. 
Remit  (re-mif),  v.i.    1.  To  slacken;  to  be- 
come less  intense  or  rigorous. 

When  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our 
speech  remits  too.  //'.  Srtvme. 

2.  To  abate  by  growing  less  earnest,  eager, 
or  active. 

By  degrees  they  remitted  of  their  industry,  loathed 
their  business,  and  gave  way  to  their  pleasures. 

-S>»M. 

3.  In  nied.  to  abate  in  violence  for  a  time 
without  intermission ;  as,  a  fever  remit*  at 
a  certain  hour  every  day.  —  4.  In  com.  to 
transmit  money,  &c. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  the  rate  of 

twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
Addism. 

Remit  (re-mif),  n.  In  Scot*  laic,  a  remission; 
a  sending  back.  In  judicial  procedure,  the 
term  is  applied  to  an  interlocutor  or  judg- 
ment transferring  a  cause  either  totally  or 
partially,  or  for  some  specific  purpose,  from 
one  tribunal  or  judge  to  another,  or  to  a 
judicial  nominee,  to  execute  the  purpose* 
of  the  remit. 

Remitment  (re-mit'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
remitting  or  state  of  being  remitted;  remis- 
sion; remittance;  forgiveness;  pardon.  Mil- 
ton. 

Remlttal  (rc-mit'al),  n.  1.  A  remitting:  a 
giving  up;  surrender;  as,  the  remittal  of  the 
first-fruits.— 2.  Act  of  sending  away  to  a  dis- 
tant place,  as  money.  Sm(ft. 
Remittance  (rc-niit'ans),  n.  1.  In  com.  the 
act  of  transmitting  money,  bills,  or  the  like, 
to  a  distant  place,  in  return  or  payment  for 
goods  purchased.— 2.  The  suni,  bills,  etc., 
remitted  in  payment 

Remittance!  (re-mit'ans-er),  n.    One  who 
sends  a  remittance.     'His  r«nittoil«r«  at 
Madrid.'    Cumbtrfand. 
Remittee  (re-mit'e),  n.    A  person  to  whom 
a  remittance  is  sent. 

Remittent  (le-mit'ent),  a.  [L.  remittent, 
remittentis,  ppr.  ol  remitto.  See  REMIT.) 
Temporarily  ceasing;  having  remissions 
from  time  to  time :  a  term  applied  to  dis- 
eases, the  symptoms  of  which  diminish  very 
considerably,  but  return  ngain,  so  as  not 
to  leave  the  person  free  from  the  disease 
until  it  changes  its  character  or  vanishes.— 
liemittent  fever,  any  fever  which  suffers  a 
decided  remission  of  its  violence  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  without  entirely 
leaving  the  patient.  It  differs  from  an  in- 
termittent In  this,  that  there  is  never  a  total 
absence  of  fever. 

Remittent  (rt-mit'ent),  n.  Any  disease 
which  presents  remissions;  a  remittent 
fever. 

Remitter  (re-mit'er),  n.  1.  One  who  remits: 
ns  (a)  one  that  pardons.  '  licmitterg  of  sin. 
Fulke.  (6)  One  who  makes  remittance  for 
payment.— 2.  In  law,  the  sending  or  pi- 
back  of  a  person  to  a  title  or  right  he  had 
before;  the  restitution  of  a  more  nmi'nt 
and  certain  right  to  a  person  who  has  right 
to  lands,  but  is  out  of  possession,  and  has 
afterward  the  freehold  cast  upon  him  by 
some  subsequent  defective  title,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  enters 

Remitter  (re-mlt'tor),  n.  In  laic,  same  as 
Remitter. 

Remix  (re-mlksO,  r.t  To  mix  ngain  or  re- 
peatedly. 

Remnant  (rcm'nant),  n.  [C'ontr  from  re- 
inaneiil.  See  REMANKNT  and  KKMAIS  1 
1.  That  which  is  left  or  remains  after  the 
separation, removal.or  destruction  i.f  a  part; 
specifically,  the  last  piece  of  a  web  uf  eMk 

The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity  there  la 
the  province  are  In  great  affliction  and  ir 

Neh.  t.  3. 
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2.  That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  done, 
performed,  told,  or  passed.     'Where  I  may 
think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts.'    Shak. 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 

To  tire  your  patience.  Dryden, 

3.  A  scrap;  a  fragment;  a  little  bit:  used  in 
contempt. 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant. 


, 

I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants 
of  wit  broken  on  me,  because  I  have  railed  so  long 
against  marriage.  Shak. 

SYN.  Residue,  rest,  remains,  remainder. 
Remnant  (rem'nant),  a.    Remaining;  yet 
left.     'The  remnant  dregs  of  his  disease.' 
Fuller. 

And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnantMft 

To  the  just  duties  of  a  humble  wife.       Prior. 

Remodel  (re-mod'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  remo- 
delled; ppr.  remodelling.  To  model  or 
fashion  anew. 

Why  should  any  man 
Remodel  models.  Tennyson. 

RemOdincation(re-mod'i-fl-ka''shon),n.  The 

act  of  modifying  again  ;  a  repeated  modifi- 

cation or  change. 
Remodify  (re-mod'i-fi),  v.t.  To  modify  again; 

to  shape  anew;  to  re-form. 
Remollient  (re-mol'li-ent),  a.    [L.  remolli- 

ens,  ppr.  of  remollio,  to  soften  —  re,  again, 

and  mollio,  from  mollis,  soft.]    Mollifying; 

softening.    [Rare.  ] 
Remolten  (re-mol'ten),  p.  and  a.    Melted 

again.     'Glass  already  made  and  remolten,' 

Bacon. 
Remonstrance  (re-mon'strans),  n.    [O.Fr. 

remonstrance.  Mod.  Fr.  remontrance.     See 

REMONSTRATE.]    l.t  The  act  of  demonstrat- 

ing; demonstration;  manifestation;  show. 

'Make  rash  remonstrance  of   my  hidden 

power.'    Shak. 

No;  the  atheist  is  too  wise  in  his  generation  to 
make  remonstrances  and  declarations  of  what  he 
thinks.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  remonstrating  or  expostulat- 
ing; expostulation;  strong  representation  of 
reasons  or  statement  of  facts  and  reasons, 
against  something  complained  of  or  opposed; 
hence,  a  paper  containing  such  a  represen- 
tation or  statement. 

A  large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  up  a  re- 
monstrance, in  which  they  set  forth  that  their  father 
having  refused  to  take  in  the  Sfectator,&.c.  Addison. 

It  was  moved  by  the  opposition  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  present  to  the  king  a  remonstrance, 
enumerating  the  faults  of  his  administration  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  and  expressing  the  distrust 
with  which  his  policy  was  still  regarded  by  his  people. 
-  Macaulay. 

3.  In  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.  the  same  as  Monstrance 
(which  see). 

Remonstrant  (re-mon'strant),  a.  Expostu- 
latory;  urging  strong  reasons  against  an  act; 
inclined  or  tending  to  remonstrate.  Water- 
land. 

Remonstrant  (re-mon'strant),  n.  One  who 
remonstrates.  The  appellation  of  remon- 
strants is  given  to  the  Arminians  who  re- 
monstrated against  the  decisions  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1618. 

Remonstrate  (re-mon'strat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
remonstrated;  ppr.  remonstrating.  [O.Fr. 
remonstrer;  Fr  remontrer;  L.L.  remonstro 
—  L.  re,  again,  and  monstro,  to  show.]  1.  1  To 
demonstrate;  to  exhibit;  to  prove. 

It  (the  death  of  Lady  Carberry)  was  not  ...  of  so 
much  trouble  as  two  fits  of  a  common  ague  ;  so  care- 
ful was  God  to  remonstrate  to  all  that  stood  in  that 
sad  attendance  that  this  soul  was  dear  to  him. 

yer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  present  strong  reasons 
against  ait  act,  measure,  or  any  course  of 
proceedings;  to  expostulate;  as,  to  remon- 
strate with  a  person  on  his  conduct  ;  con- 
science remonstrates  against  a  profligate  life. 
—Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand  tCensure,  Re- 
monstrate, Expostulate,  Reproach.  See  un- 
der CENSURE. 

Remonstrate  t  (re-mon'strat),  v.t.  I.  To 
show  by  a  strong  representation  of  reasons; 
to  set  forth;  to  show  clearly. 

De  L'Isle,  alarmed  at  the  cruel  purport  of  this  un- 
expected visit,  remonstrated  to  his  brother  officer 
the  undesigning  and  good-natured  warmth  of  his 
friend.  History  of  Duelling,  1770. 

2.  To  show  or  point  out  again. 

I  will  remonstrate  to  you  the  third  door. 

B.  jfonson. 

Remoustration  (re-mon-stra'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  remonstrating;  a  remonstrance. 

Remonstrator  (re-mon'strat-er),  n.  One 
who  remonstrates;  a  remonstrant. 

Kemontoir  (re-mon'twar),  n.  [Fr.]  In  hor- 
ology, a  kind  of  escapement,  in  which  the 
impulse  is  given  to  the  pendulum  or  balance 
by  a  special  contrivance  upon  which  the 
train  of  wheel-work  acts,  instead  of  com- 


municating directly  with  the  pendulum  or 
balance.  It  is  designed  to  sustain  the  move- 
ment of  the  escapement  perfectly  even. 
Remora  (rem'o-ra),  n.  [L.,  from  re,  back, 
and  mora,  delay.]  l.t  Delay;  obstacle;  hin- 
derance. 

The  sum  is,  they  thought  to  limit  or  take  away  the 
rernora  of  his  negative  voice,  which,  like  to  that  little 
pest  at  sea,  took  upon  it  to  arrest  and  stop  the  com- 
monwealth steering  under  full  sail  to  a  reformation. 
Milton. 

2.  The  sucking-flsh,  a  species  of  teleostean 
fishes  (Echeneis  remora),  having  a  flattened, 
oval,  adhesive  disc  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to  attach  itself 


Remora  {Kcheneis  remora). 

firmly  to  the  surface  of  other  fishes,  or  to 
the  bottoms  of  vessels ;  but  whether  for 
protection  or  conveyance,  or  both,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  ancients 
attributed  to  the  remora  miraculous  powers 
of  delaying  ships. — 3.  In  med.  a  stoppage  or 
stagnation,  as  of  the  blood. — 4.  In  surg.  an 
instrument  to  retain  parts  in  place. 

Remoratet  (rem'o-rat),  v.t.  [L.  remoror, 
remoratus  —  ret  and  moror,  to  delay.]  To 
hinder;  to  delay. 

Remordt  (re-mord'),  v.i.  [Fr.  remordre,  from 
L.  remordeo.  See  REMORSE.]  To  feel  re- 
morse. 'His  conscience  rewarding  against 
the  destruction  of  so  noble  a  prince.'  Sir 
T.  Ehjot. 

Remordt  (re-mord'),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  re- 
morse; to  afflict  — 2.  To  rebuke.  Skelton. 

Remordency  t  (re-morMen-si),  n.  Compunc- 
tion; remorse.  'Remordencyof  conscience.' 
Killingbeck. 

Remorse  (re-mors'),  n.     [L.L.  remorsus,  a 
biting  again,  from  L.  remordeo,  remorsum 
—  re,  again,  and  mordeo,  to  bite,  to  gnaw 
(whence  morsel).]    1.  The  keen  pain  or  an- 
guish excited  by  a  sense  of  guilt;  compunc- 
tion of  conscience  for  a  crime  committed. 
Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse.       South-well. 
So  spake  our  father  penitent ;  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse.  Milton. 

2. t  Sympathetic  sorrow;  pity;  compassion; 
mercy.  'The  tears  of  soft  remorse.'  Shak. 
"Pity,"  she  cries,  'some  favour,  some  re- 
morse." Shak. 

Curse  on  th'  unpard'ning  prince,  whom  tears  can 
To  no  remorse.  Dryden. 

Remorsedt  (re-morsf),  a.  Feeling  remorse 
or  compunction. 

The  retnorsed  sinner  begins  first  with  the  tender 
of  burnt  offerings.  Rf.  Hall. 

Remorseful  (re-mors'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  re- 
morse; impressed  with  a  sense  of  guilt.  'Re- 
morseful souls.'  Bp.  If  all.  —  2.t  Compas- 
sionate; feeling  tenderly. 

Descend  on  our  long-toyled  host,  with  thy  remorse- 
fttl  eye.  CHafman. 

3-t  Causing  compassion;  pitiable. 

Eurylochus  straight  hasted  the  report 

Of  this  his  fellow's  most  remorseful  fate.   Chapman. 

Remorsefully  (re-mors'ful-li),  adv.  In  a 
remorseful  manner. 

Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears.     Tennyson. 

Remorsofulness  (re-mors'ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  remorseful. 

Remorseless  (re-mo rs'les),  a.  Without  re- 
morse; oopi tying;  cruel;  insensible  to  dis- 
tress ;  as,  the  remorseless  deep.  '  Flinty, 
rough,  remorseless.'  Shak.  ' Remorseless 
cruelty.'  Milton.  'Remorseless  adversaries.' 
South.  —  SYN.  Unpitying,  pitiless,  relentless, 
unrelenting,  implacable,  merciless,  unmer- 
ciful, savage,  cruel. 

Remorselessly  (re-morsles-li),  adv.  In  a 
remorseless  manner;  without  remorse. 

Remorselessness  (re-mors'les-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  remorseless;  insen- 
sibility to  distress. 

Remote  (re-mof),  a.  [L.  remotus,  from  re- 
moveo,  to  remove — re,  and  moveo,  motum, 
to  move.]  1.  Distant  in  place;  not  near;  as, 
&  remote  country;  a  remote  people.  'Some 
remote  and  desert  place.'  Shak. 

Give  me  a  life  remote  from  guilty  courts.    Granville. 


2.  Distant  or  far  away  in  various  respects ; 
as,  (a)  distant  in  time,  past  or  future ;  as, 
remote  antiquity. 

It  is  not  all  remote  and  even  apparent  good  that 
affects  us.  Locke. 

(b)  Not  directly  producing  an  effect;  not 
proximate;  as, the  remote  causes  of  adisease. 
'From  the  effect  to  the  remotest  cause.' 
Granville.  (c)  Allen;  foreign;  not  agreeing 
with;  as,  a  proposition  remote  from  reason. 
Locke,  (d)  Abstracted ;  separated. 

Wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought, 
either  amongst  or  remote  from  all  bodies,  it  can,  in 
this  uniform  idea  of  space,  nowhere  find  any  bounds. 

Locke. 

(e)  Distant  in  consanguinity  or  affinity;  as, 
a  remote  kinsman.  (/)  Slight ;  inconsider- 
able; as,  a  remote  analogy  between  cases;  a 
remote  resemblance  in  form  or  colour. 

Remotely  (re-mot'Ii),  adv.  In  a  remote 
manner:  as,  (a)  at  a  distance  in  space  or 
time ;  not  nearly.  (b)  At  a  distance  in  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity;  as,  remotely  con- 
nected, (c)  Slightly;  in  a  small  degree;  as, 
to  be  remotely  affected  by  an  event. 

Remoteness  (re-mot'nes),  n.  State  of  being 
remote  or  distant  in  space,  time,  consan- 
guinity, operation,  efficiency,  &c.;  distance; 
as,  the  remoteness  of  a  kingdom  or  of  a  star; 
the  remoteness  of  the  deluge  from  our  age ; 
the  remoteness  of  a  future  event;  the  remote- 
ness of  causes;  remoteness  of  resemblance. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
Milton  is  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  associations 
by  means  of  which  it  acts  on  the  reader.  Its  effect 
is  produced,  not  so  much  by  what  it  expresses,  as  by 
what  it  suggests ;  not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it 
directly  conveys,  as  by  the  other  ideas  which  are 
connected  with  them.  Macaulay. 

Remotion  (re-mo'shon),  n.  l.t  The  act  of 
removing;  removal. 

This  act  persuades  me 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  remote ;  remoteness. 
[Rare.  ] 

The  whitish  gleam  (of  the  stars)  was  the  mask 
conferred  by  the  enormity  of  their  remotion. 

De  Quincey. 

Remoulade  (rem-u-lad),  n.  [Fr.  remoulade, 
remolade.]  In  cookery,  a  fine  kind  of  salad 
dressing,  consisting  of  yolk  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  salad-oil,  mustard,  pepper,  and  vinegar. 

Remould  (re-mold'),  v.  t.  To  mould  or  shape 
anew. 

Remount  (re-mount'),  v.t.  To  mount  again; 
as,  to  remount  a  horse. 

Remount  (re-mount'),  v.t'.      1.  To  mount 
again;  to  reascend;  as,  to  remount  to  heaven. 
Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head.  Dryden. 

2.  To  go  back,  as  in  time  or  in  researches. 

The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  of  arriving  at  real 
knowledge  is  to  unlearn  the  lessons  we  have  been 
taught,  to  remount  to  first  principles,  and  take  no- 
body's word  about  them.  Bolingbroke. 

Remount  (re-mountO,  n.  The  opportunity 
or  means  of  remounting;  specifically,  a  fresli 
horse  with  its  furniture ;  a  supply  of  fresh 
horses  for  cavalry. 

Removability  (re-mov'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
capacity  of  being  removable,  as  from  an 
office  or  station ;  capacity  of  being  displaced. 

Removable  (re-mov'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  removed;  admitting  of  removal,  as 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  from  an  office 
or  station. 

Such  curate  is  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
rector  of  the  mother  church.  Ayliffe, 

Removal  (re-mov'al),  n.  The  act  of  remov- 
ing ;  as,  (a)  a  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; change  of  place  or  site;  as,  the  removal 
of  a  family  from  one  dwelling  to  another. 

A  full  experience  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  site 
of  the  capital  led  Charles  the  Third  to  contemplate 
its  removal  to  Seville.  Prescott. 

(b)  The  act  of  displacing  from  an  office  or 
post,  (c)  The  act  of  taking  away  by  remedy- 
ing; the  act  of  putting  an  end  to;  as,  the 
removal  of  a  grievance;  the  removal  of  a 
disease. 

Remove  (re-mb'vO,  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  removed; 
ppr.  removing.  [L.  removeo—  re, and  moveo, 
to  move.]  1.  To  shift  from  the  position 
occupied ;  to  cause  to  change  place ;  to  put 
from  its  place  in  any  manner;  as,  to  remove 
a  building. 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark. 
Deut.  xix.  14. 

Moved !  in  good  time;  let  him  that  moved  you  hither 
Remove  you  hence.  Shak. 

2.  To  displace  from  an  office,  post,  or  posi- 
tion; as,  to  remove  a  governor.— 3.  To  take 
or  put  away  in  any  manner ;  to  take  away 
by  causing  to  cease  ;  to  cause  to  leave  a 
person  or  thing;  to  put  an  end  to;  to  banish; 
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a*,  to  rvmow  a  disease  or  complaint ;  to  re 
SMW  frievance*.  •  Kemoee  iorrow  from  thy 
heart T  Ecclcs.  xl  10 

Good  Cod.  betimes  rmwsv 
The  means  that  makes  in  strangers.       i*o 

4  To  m«ke  »w»jr  with;  -to  cut  off;  u,  to 
rawM  a  person  by  poison. 

Who.  he1!  rtm~at,  ]ro«r  bt»»«es» 
Win  uk«  again  your  ou«<ji.s  yours  at  km.    i*«». 

&.  In  lax.  to  c»rry  from  nn«  court  to  an- 
other ;  u,  to  rvnuM  *  came  or  suit  by  ap 

Remove  (re-mOvO.  c  i.  To  change  pUce  In 
any  manner;  to  move  from  one  place  to  in- 
other:  to  change  the  place  of  reiidence;  as, 
to  rnnoM  from  Edinburgh  to  London. 


•  not  taint  with  fear.  i***. 

The  vert  rrntorv.  In  most  of  Its  applications, 
Is  synonymous  with  mow,  but  not  In  all. 
Thus  w«  do  not  apply  remote  to  a  mere 
change  of  posture,  without  a  change  of 
place  or  the  seat  of  a  thing.  A  man  mures 
his  bead  when  he  turns  it,  or  his  finger  when 
he  bends  It.  but  he  does  not  remove  it  Re- 
move usually  or  always  denotes  a  change  of 
place  In  a  body,  but  we  never  apply  It  to  a 
regular  continued  course  or  motion.  We 
never  say,  the  wind  or  water  or  a  ship  re- 
more*  at  a  certain  rate  by  the  hour;  but  we 
say.  a  ship  wu  removed  from  one  place  in 
a  harbour  to  another.  Mote  is  a  generic 
term,  including  the  sense  of  remore,  which 
Is  more  generally  applied  to  a  change  from 
one  station  or  permanent  position,  stand,  or 
seat  to  another  station. 
Remove  (rc-movO,  n.  1.  The  act  of  remov- 
ing, or  state  of  i>eing  removed ;  a  removal ; 
change  of  place. 

Our  pleasure. 

To  such  whose  place  is  uu*!cr  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remeve  from  hence.  Skat. 

What  is  early  received  in  tny  considerable  strength 
of  impress  grows  into  our  tender  nature,  and  is  there 
of  diftVull  rem<n«.  tifanvitle. 

1  The  distance  or  space  through  which  any- 
thing Is  removed:  Interval;  stage;  step;  es- 
pecially, a  step  in  any  scale  of  gradation. 

A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator. 

They  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  •  posterity  that 
lie  many  rrmm°ei  from  us.  Additen. 

Hence  -  S  A  class  or  division  In  a  school  or 
the  like. 

When  a  boy  comes  to  Eton,  he  is  'placed'  by  the 
head-master  in  some  class,  division,  or  remove,  and, 
of  course,  at  the  bottom.  He  advances  in  the  school 
by  going  up  two  remwe,  In  a  year.  Weil.  Rrv. 

4  I  A  posting  stage;  the  distance  between 
twore.ting-placeson  a  road.  Shale.  —  5.  t  The 
raising  of  a  siege. 

If  they  set  down  before  's.  for  the  remtn-e 
Bring  up  your  army.  s*at. 

8.  The  act  of  changing  a  horse's  shoe  from 
one  foot  to  another. 

His  horse  wanted  two  removes,  your  horse  wanted 

7  A  dish  removed  from  table  to  make  room 
for  something  else. 

Removed  (re-monT).  P  and  a  1  Changed 
In  place ;  carried  to  a  distance ;  displaced 
from  office;  placed  far  off  —2.  Remote;  sepa- 
rate from  others:  sometimes  used  of  steps 
In  the  scale  of  gradation.  '  A  He  seven  times 
rrmnred.'  Sna*.  'So  remored  a  dwelling.' 
SAti*  — S  In  her.  same  as  fracted. 

Removedness  (  removed  -  m-s ),  n.  state 
of  being  removed;  remoteness;  retirement 

I  *"*2JJ  °"dcf  "'  stnrice,  which  look  upon  his 

Eemover  (re-moVerX  n  1.  One  that"  re- 
moves; as,  a  mnorwrof  landmarks.  — 2.  In 
(air,  the  removal  of  a  suit  from  one  court 
to  another.  /JouriVr. 

Rempaan  (rem'fmn),  n    An  idol  worshipped 
by   the    Israelite,   while 
they  were  In  the  wllder- 
n.  sa      Acts  vii   43. 

filled  up  )    In  her  a  term 

used  when  a  .-hi.  f  Is  filled 

with  any  other  metal  or 

colour,  leaving  only  a  bor- 

drr  of  the  first  tincture 

round  the  chi.-f 
Remuable.t'i    IKromFr. 

remuer,  to  move,  to  stir— 

L  re.  and  mitto,  to  change.)    Movable-  in- 

constant     CAfl»/vr 

Banna  I  (remu'x  r.l  [Fr.  remuer,  to  re- 
move. 1  To  remove 

n?£&S,!&Z" — **^E#.;. 
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Remuglent  (re-mu'jl-ent),o.  [L  remugient, 
remugienlit,  ppr  of  remugio—re,  again,  and 
MH010,  to  bellow.)  Rebellowing.  •  Iteinu- 
yimt  echoes  and  ghastly  murmurs.'  Dr.  B. 

Remuner  >  (rc-mu'iicr),  r.t  To  remunerate. 
Lt»d  liivert. 

Remunerabllity  (rf-mu'ner-a-biri-ti),  n. 
The  capacity  of  being  remunerated  or  re- 
warded. Up.  Pearton. 

Remunerable  (re-mu'ner-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  IK-IM^'  remunerated  or  rewarded ;  fit  or 
proper  to  be  recompensed. 

Remunerate  (re-mu'ner-at).  ».(.  pret  A  pp. 
remunerated;  ppr.  remunerating.  [L.  re- 
munen.  remuneratum  —  re,  back,  and  mu- 
nut,  mttne-rit,  a  service,  office,  a  present, 
gift.)  To  reward;  to  recompense;  to  re- 
quite, In  a  good  sense;  to  pay  an  equivalent 
to  for  any  service,  loss,  expense,  or  other 
sacrifice ;  as,  to  remunerate  troops  for  their 
services  and  sufferings;  to  remunerate  men 
fur  Labour. 

The  labour  expended  in  producing  the  food  and 
recompensed  by  it,  needs  not  be  remunerated  over 
again  from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  labour 
which  it  has  fed.  J.  S.  MM. 

SYN.  To  reward,  recompense,  compensate, 
satisfy,  requite,  repay,  pay,  reimburse. 
Remuneration  (re-mu'ner-a"shon),n.  l.The 
net  of  remunerating  or  paying  for  services, 
loss,  or  sacrifices.  —  2.  What  is  given  to  re- 
munerate: the  equivalent  given  for  services, 
loss,  or  sufferings. 

Remuneration  1  o.  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three 
farthings.  Sftat. 

SVN.  Reward,  recompense,  compensation, 
repayment,  satisfaction,  requital. 

Remunerative  (re-mu'ner-at-iv),  o.  1.  Af- 
fording re-numeration;  yielding  a  sufficient 
return:  as,  his  occupation  was  barely  re- 
muHeratiue.  —  2.  Exercised  in  rewarding ; 
renmneratory.  •  Punitive  and  remunerative 
justice.'  Ib'yle. 

Remuneratory  (rf-mii'ner-a-to-ri),  o.  Af- 
fording recompense;  rewarding;  requiting. 

.'•I:  IISOFl, 

Remunnur  ( re-mer'mer ),  r.  f .  [L.  rcmtir- 
mtiro.  See  MuKMfu. )  To  litter  back  in 
murmurs;  to  return  in  murmurs;  to  repeat 
in  low  hoarse  sounds. 

The  trembling  trees  in  every  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood.       Fofe. 

Remunnur  (re-mer'mer),  u  i.  To  murmur 
back :  to  return  or  echo  in  low  rumbling 
sounds. 

The  realms  of  Mars  rtmttrmur'd  all  around. 

Renable.t  m/c.  [For  resonable,  from  O.Fr. 
moil,  reason,  also  talk  ]  1.  Reasonable.— 
2.  Loquacious.  Piers  Plowman. 

Renaissance  (re-nas'silhs),n.  [Fr.,  regener- 
ation or  new  birth  —  re,  again,  and  imi's- 
tance,  birth.  See  RENASCENT.]  The  re- 
vival of  anything  which  has  long  been  in 
decay  or  extinct:  a  term  generally  applied 
to  the  transitional  movement  in  Europe 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  modern  world; 
but  specially  applied  to  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  letters  and  arts  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  style 
of  building  and  decoration  which  succeeded 
the  Gothic,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  a  re- 
vival of  the  forms  and  ornaments  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  art.  —  Renaissance  architecture 
a  style  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  afterwards 
spread  over  Europe.  Its  main  character- 
istic Is  a  return  to  the  classical  forms  which 
had  been  displaced  by  the  Byzantine  and 
the  Gothic.  The  Florentine  Brunelleschi 
(died  1446)  may  lie  said  to  have  originated 
the  style,  having  previously  prepared  him- 
self by  a  careful  study  of  the  remains  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome;  and  his  build- 
Ings  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the 
three  classical  orders,  with  much  of  the 
nliaaieil  severity  and  grandeur,  though  in 
design  they  are  made  conformable  to  the 
wants  of  his  own  age.  He  sometimes  re- 
tains, however,  elements  derived  from  the 
style  which  he  superseded;  as  for  instance 
in  his  masterpiece,  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria 
ilel  Fiore,  where  he  makes  a  skilful  use  of 
the  pointed  Gothic  vault  From  Florence 
the  style  was  introduced  Into  Rome,  where 
the  noble  and  simple  works  of  Bramante 
ed  1514)  are  among  the  finest  examples  of 
I,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  palace  of  the 
Chancellery,  the  foundations  of  St.  Peter's 
part  of  the  Vatican,  the  small  church  of  San 
letro  In  Montorlo.  It  reached  Its  highest 
pitch  of  grandeur  In  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  after  whom  it 


declined.  Another  Renaissance  school  arose 
in  Venice,  where  the  majority  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies are  distinguished  by  the  prominence 
given  to  external  decoration.  From  this 
•chool  sprung  Palladio  (Ulg-lfWO),  after 
whom  the  distinctive  style  of  architecture 
which  he  followed  received  the  name  of 
Palladian.  The  Renaissance  architecture 
was  introduced  into  France  by  Lombardle 
and  Florentine  architects  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  nourished  there 


during  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
century,  lint  especially  in  the  first  half 
nnder  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  The  early 


French  architects  of  this  period,  while 
adopting  the  ancient  classical  orders  and 
other  features  of  the  new  style,  still  retained 
many  of  the  features  of  the  architecture  of 
the  preceding  ages;  later  on  they  followed 
classical  types  more  closely.  As  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  Renaissance  style 
of  architecture  is  charged  in  France  as  else- 
where with  depriving  them  of  all  their  reli- 
gious character.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Renaissance  sl\  1 
generated  in  France  as  it  had  done  in  Italy, 
and  in  course  of  time  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
sipid productions  of  the  so-called  Rococo 
style.  Into  England  the  Renaissance  style 
was  introduced  at  a  later  period  than  into 
France,  and  it  is  there  represented  by  the 
works  of  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  C.Wren,  and  their 
contemporaries,  St.  Paul's,  London,  being  a 
grand  example  of  the  latter  architect.  A 
great  many  of  the  princely  residences  of 
Germany  belong  to  the  Renaissance  style, 
but  not  to  its  best  period. 

Renalssant  (re-nas'sant),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  renaissance.  See  RENAISSANCE. 

Renal  (re'nal),  a.  [L.  renalit,  from  ren,  pi. 
renes,  the  kidneys.)  Pertaining  to  the  kid- 
neys or  reins;  as,  the  re?ia/  arteries.— Renal 
glands,  in  anat.  two  flat  triangular  bodies, 
which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  kidneys. 
A  hollow  cavity  in  the  interior  contains  a 
brown,  reddish,  or  yellowish  fluid.  They  are 
small  in  the  adult,  but  in  the  foetus  longer 
than  the  kidney.  Also  called  the  supra-renal 
glands  or  capsules.  They  have  no  excretory 
duct,  and  their  use  is  unknown,  but  from  the 
bronzing  of  the  skin  observed  in  '  Addison's 
disease'  (connected  with  these  bodies)  it  has 
been  assumed  that  they  have  to  do  with  the 
deposition  of  pigmentary  matter  in  the  skin. 

Re-name  (re-nanO,!!. «.  To  give  a  new  name 
to. 

Renard(ren'ard),  n.  [Fr.,  from  0  G.  Keiit- 
hardjleginhart,  strong  in  counsel,  cunning 
—  the  name  of  a  fox  in  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man epic  poem. )  A  fox:  a  name  used  in  fables, 
poetry,  &c.  It  is  also  written  Reynard. 

Saint  Rmard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way. 


Renascence  (re-nas'sens),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  renascent.  Coleridge.  —  2.  Same  as 
Renaissance.  [This  form  seems  now  to  be 
getting  pretty  common.] 

Unlike  as  the  spirit  of  Calvinism  seems  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Renascence,  both  found  a  point  of  union  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  individual  man.  y.  K.  Green. 

Renascency  (re-nas'sen-si),  n.  The  state  of 
springing  or  being  produced  again;  renas- 
cence. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Renascent  (re-nas'sent),  o.  [L.  renatceni. 
renascentii,  ppr  of  renascor—re,  again,  and 
nascor,  nat us, to  be  born.  ]  Springing  orrising 
into  being  again;  reproduced;  reappearing; 
rejuvenated. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  old-fashioned  believers  in 
'Protestantism'  should  shunt  the  subject  of  Papal 
Christianity  into  the  Limbo  of  unknowable  things, 
and  treat  its  renascent  vitality  as  •  fact  of  curious 
historical  reversion.  Content?.  Rev. 

Renascible  (re-nas'si-bl).a.  Capable  of  being 

reproduced;  able  to  spring  again  into  being. 
Renat.t  Renatet  (ren'at),  n.    The  rcnnu 

apple.    Drayton. 
Renatet  (re-naf).  p.  and  a.  [L.  renrttn. 

of  renascor,  to  be  born  again.]    Born  ;t- 

regenerate. 

It  is  strange  that  those  of  your  side  should  aver 
that  the  good  works  of  those  that  are  renatr  should 
out  of  condignity  merit  heaven.  Feltham. 

Renavlgate  (re-nav'i.gat),  s  t.  To  navigate 
again;  as,  to  renaviyate  the  Pacific  Oc<  iin 

Renayt  (rt-na'Xc  t.  [Fr.  renter,  from  I.,  re, 
and  nego,  to  deny.]  To  deny;  to  disown;  to 
refuse. 

They  affirmed  themselves  rather  to  die  than  to  re- 
nay  their  very  God.  7*y- 

Rencontre  (ren-kon'ter),  n.  French  foi  m  of 
Rencounter. 

Dick  briefly  detailed  the  particulars  of  his  ride, 
concluding  with  his  rt>tt?nttt  with  li.u 


raU.far,f,l.f,n;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub.  bull; 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abiiue;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Rencounter  (ren-koun'ter),  n.  [Fr.  rencm 
tre  =  rt'-cncuitntcr.  ]  1.  A  meeting  of  two  pe; 
sons  or  bodies;  a  sudden  coming  in  contac 
collision. 

Was  it  by  mere  chance  that  these  blind  parts  c 
matter,  floating  in  an  immense  space,  did,  after  se' 
eral  justlings  and  rencounters,  jumble  themselvt 
into  this  beautiful  frame  of  things?  Dr.  J.  Scot 

2.  A  meeting  in  opposition  or  contest;  con 
bat. 

The  jostling  chiefs  in  rude  rencounter  join. 

Glanvillt. 

3.  A  casual  combat  or  action;  a  sudden  con 
test  or  flght  without  premeditation,  as  be 
tween  individuals  or  small  parties;  a  sligh 
engagement  between  armies  or  fleets. 

f  The  confederates  should  .  .  .  outnumber  the  eneu 
in  all  rencounters  and  engagements.  Addison. 

SYN.  Combat,  flght,  conflict,  collision,  clash 

Rencounter  (ren-koun'ter),  v.t.  1.  Tomee 
unexpectedly  without  enmity  or  hostility 
[Rare.]— 2.t  To  attack  hand  to  hand;  to  en 
counter.  'And  him  rencountriny  fierce 
reskewd  the  noble  pray.'  Spenser. 

Rencounter  (ren-koun'ter),  v.i.  1.  Tomee 
an  enemy  unexpectedly.  —  2.  To  clash ;  to 
come  in  collision.  —3.  To  flght  hand  to  hand 

Renculus  (ren'ku-lus),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  ren, 
the  kidney.]  In  anat.  a  lobe  of  the  kidney! 

Rend  (rend),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rent;  ppr.  rend 
ing.  [A.  Sax.  rendan,  hrendan,  to  tear,  tt 
rend ;  0.  Fris.  renda,  randa,  N.  Fris.  renne, 
to  cut,  to  rend.  Comp.  W.  rhann,  Ir.  ran/i, 
a  part,  a  share,  a  portion,  a  division;  Armor. 
ranna,  to  break,  to  part,  to  separate.]  1.  To 
separate  into  parts  with  force  or  sudden 
violence;  to  tear  asunder;  to  split;  as,  pow- 
der rendi  a  rock  in  blasting;  lightning  rends 
an  oak. 

If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails.  Stiat. 

Uncover  not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your  clothes. 
Lev.  i.  6. 

2.  To  separate  or  part  with  violence;  to 
pluck  with  violence ;  to  tear  away.  '  An 
empire  from  its  old  foundation  rent.'  Dry- 
den. 

I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee.  iKi.  xi.  n. 

If  I  thought  that.  I  tell  thee.  homicide. 

These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks 

Shak. 
I  rend  my  trasses,  and  my  breast  I  wound.     Pope. 

—To  rend  the  heart,  to  break  the  heart ;  to 
affect  with  deep  anguish  or  repentant  sor- 
row. 

Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord  your  God.  Joel  ii.  13. 

And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
Bids  expectation  rise.  Goldsmith, 

[Rend  in  old  phrase  to  rap  and  rend,  to 
rape  and  renne,  is  properly  renne,  from  Icel. 
roma,  to  plunder.]  — SYN.  To  tear,  burst, 
break,  rupture,  lacerate,  fracture,  split. 
Rend  (rend),  v.i.  To  be  or  to  become  rent 
or  torn ;  to  become  disunited ;  to  split ;  to 
part  asunder. 

The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend, 
And  all  to  topple.  Shak. 

The  rocks  did  rend,  the  veil  of  the  temple  divided 
of  itself.  J,r.  Taylor. 

Render  (ren'der),  n.  One  who  rends  or 
tears  by  violence. 

Our  renders  will  need  be  our  reformers  and  re- 
pairers. Bp.  Gauden. 

Render  (ren'der),  v.t.  [Fr.  rendre,  It.  ren- 
dere,  from  L.  reddo,  to  restore,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  nasal  n  before  d — re,  back,  and  do, 
to  give.  ]  1.  To  return;  to  give  in  return;  to 
give  or  pay  back;  as,  to  render  thanks:  some- 
times with  back.  'And  render  back  their 
cargo  to  the  main.'  Addison. 

See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man. 

I  Thes.  v.  15. 

2.  To  inflict,  as  a  retribution. 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  my  enemies. 

3.  To  give,  often  to  give  officially,  or  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  or  duty;  to  furnish ; 
to  report;  as,  to  render  an  account;  to  render 
judgment. 

More  reasons  for  this  action 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you.        Shak. 
The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  A  reason.     Prov.  xxvi.  r6. 

4.t  To  surrender;  to  yield  or  give  up. 

To  C^sar  will  I  render 
My  legions  and  my  horse.  Shak. 

5.  To  afford;  to  give  for  use  or  benefit;  as, 
Wellington  rendered  great  service  to  his 
country.— 6.  To  make  or  cause  to  be,  by  some 
influence  or  by  some  change;  to  invest  with 
qualities;  as,  to  render  a  person  more  safe 
or  more  unsafe ;  to  render  a  fortress  more 
secure  or  impregnable. 

Oh  ye  gods 
Render-  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  1        Shak. 


I  referred,  first,  to  their  (the  Venetians)  intense  love 
of  colour,  which  led  them  to  lavish  the  most  expen- 
sive decorations  on  ordinary  dwelling-houses:  and, 
secondly,  to  that  perfection  of  the  colour-instinct  in 
them  which  enabled  them  to  render  whatever  they 
did,  in  this  kind,  as  just  in  principle  as  it  was  gorge- 
ous in  appearance.  Ruskin. 

7.  To  translate,  as  from  one  language  into 
another;  as,  to  render  Latin  into  English. 

8.  To  interpret,  or  bring  into  full  expres- 
sion to  others,  the  meaning,  spirit,  and 
full  effect  of;  to  reproduce;  as,  an  actor 
renders  his  part  with  much  truth  and  accu- 
racy; a  musician  renders  a  piece  of  music 
with  great  effect;  a  painter  renders  a  scene 
in  a  felicitous  manner. 

Under  the  strange-statued  gate, 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render  d  mystically. 
Tennyson. 

9.t  To  represent;  to  exhibit;  to  describe. 

He  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 

That  liv'd  amongst  men.  Shak. 

10.  Inbtiildinp,  to  plaster  directly,  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  laths.—  11.  To  boil 
down  and  clarify  ;  as,  to  render  tallow 
Render  (ren'der),  v.i.    l.t  To  give  an  ac- 
count; to  make  explanation  or  confession. 

My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring.  Shak. 

2.  Na\tt.  (a)  to  yield  or  give  way  to  the  ac- 
tion of  some  mechanical  power.  (!>)  To  pass 
freely  through  a  block:  said  of  a  rope. 
Render  (ren'der),  n.  1.  A  return;  a  payment, 
especially  a  payment  of  rent. 

In  those  early  times  the  king's  household  was  sup- 
ported by  specific  renders  of  corn  and  other  victuals 
from  the  tenants  of  the  demains.  Biackstone. 

Each  person  of  eighteen  years  old  on  a  fief  paid 
a  certain  head-money  and  certain  renders  in  kind  to 
the  lord,  as  a  personal  payment.  Brougham. 

2.  t  A  surrender;  a  giving  up.  Shak.-3.\  An 
account  given  ;  a  statement  ;  a  confession. 
'  .May  drive  us  to  a  redder  where  we  have 
lived.'  Shak. 

Renderable  (ren'der-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  rendered. 

tenderer  (ren'der-er),  n.  One  who  renders 
Rendering  (ren'der-ing),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  renders,  or  that  which  is  rendered;  as, 
(a)  a  version;  a  translation;  as,  a  particular 
rendering  of  a  passage.  (6)  In  the  fine  arts 
and  drama,  interpretation;  delineation;  re- 
production; representation;  exhibition. 

When  all  is  to  be  reduced  to  outline,  the  forms  of 
flowers  and  lower  animals  are  always  more  intelli- 
gible, and  are  felt  to  approach  much  more  to  a  satis- 
factory rendering  of  the  objects  intended,  than  the 
outlines  of  the  human  body.  Ruskin. 

(c)  The  laying  on  of  the  first  coat  of  plaster 
on  brick  or  stone  work,  (d)  The  coat  thus 
laid  on. 

Rendezvous  (ren-de-vo  or  ran-da-vb),n.  [Fr. 
rendez-vous,  render  yourselves,  repair  to  a 
place.  'I  know  not,'  says  Bishop  Kurd, 
'  how  rendezvous  came  to  make  its  fortune 
in  our  language.  It  is  of  an  awkward  and 
ill  construction,  even  in  French.']  1.  A  place 
appointed  for  the  assembling  of  troops,  or 
the  place  where  they  assemble;  the  port  or 
place  where  ships  are  ordered  to  join  com- 
pany. —  2.  A  place  of  meeting  ;  a  place  at 
which  pei-sons  commonly  meet.  'An  inn, 
the  free  rendezvous  of  all  travellers.'  Sir 
W.  Scott.  —  3.  A  meeting.  [Rare.] 

Their  time  is  every  Wednesday  ...  in  memory  of 
the  first  occasions  of  their  rendezvouses. 

Bp.  Sprat. 

4.  t  A  sign  or  occasion  that  draws  men  to- 
gether. 

The  philosopher's  stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but  the 
rendezvous  of  cracked  brains.  Bacon. 

5.  t  A  refuge;  an  asylum;  a  retreat.  '  A  ren- 
dezvous, a  home  to  fly  unto.'    Shak. 

When  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may: 
that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it.  Shak. 

Rendezvous  (ren'de-v8  or  ran-da-vo),  v.i. 
To  assemble  at  a  particular  place,  as  troops. 

The  next  spring  he  rendezvoused  at  Erzirum. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

lendezvous  (ren'de-vii  or  ran-da-vo),  v.t, 
pret.  &  pp.  rendezvoused;  ppr.  rendezvous- 
ing.   To  assemble  or  bring  together  at  a 
certain  place.     Echard. 
lendlblet  (ren'di-bl).  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
yielded  or  surrendered;  renderable.—  2.  Cap- 
ible  of  being  translated. 
lendible  (ren'di-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 
rent  or  torn  asunder. 

.endition  (ren-di'shon),  n.  [See  RENDER.] 
L.  The  act  of  rendering  or  translating  ;  a 
rendering  or  giving  the  meaning  of  a  word 
or  passage;  translation. 

This  rendition  of  the  word  seems  also  most  natu- 
rally to  agree  with  the  genuine  meaning  of  some 


ther  words  in  the  same  verse. 


South. 


.  . 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  reproducing  ar- 


tistically; as,  an  actor's  rendition  of  a  char- 
acter; a  musician's  rendition  of  a  passage.  — 
3.  The  act  of  rendering  up  or  yielding  pos- 
session; surrender. 

The  rest  of  these  brave  men  that  suffered  in  cold 
blood  after  articles  of  rendition.  Evelyn. 

Rend-rock  (rend'rok),  n.  The  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  a  variety  of  dyna- 
mite, otherwise  called  by  the  French  name 
lithofracteur,  of  which  it  is  an  approximate 
translation. 

Reneaguet  (re-negO,».  t.  To  renounce.  Shak. 
See  RENEGE. 

Renegade,  Renegado  (ren'e-gad,  ren-e-ga'- 
do),  n.  [Sp.  rcnegddo,  Fr.  renegat,  L.L.  re- 
negatus,  one  who  denies  his  religion—  L.  re, 
back,  again,  and  nego,  negatum,  to  deny. 
Runagate  is  a  corruption  of  this.]  1.  An 
apostate  from  a  religious  faith. 

Who  would  suppose  it,  that  one  that  was  educated 
in  the  Church  of  England,  should  become  such  a 
fierce  and  overdoing  renegade.  Bp.  Parker. 

There  lived  a  French  relief  ado  in  the  same  place 
where  the  Castilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prisoners. 
Addison. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy;  one  who 

deserts  a  party  and  joins  another;  a  deserter. 
Renegatet  (ren'e-gat),n.  [Fr.]  A  renegade. 

Chaucer. 
Renegation   (ren-e-ga'shon),   n.     Denial 

[Rare.] 

The  inexorable  leader  of  the  monkish  party  asserted 
that  it  was  worse  than  the  worst  heresy,  being  abso- 
lute renegation  of  Christ.  Hitman. 

Renege  t  (re-neg'),  v.t.  [L.L.  renego.  See 
RENEGADE.]  To  deny;  to  disown;  to  re- 
nounce. 

His  captain's  heart, 

Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper. 
Sliak. 

Reneget  (re-negO,  v.i.    To  deny.    Shak. 

Reneie.t  v.t.  [Fr.  renter,  tromiL.  renegare. 
See  RENEGATE.]  To  renounce;  to  abjure. 
Chaucer.  Written  also  Jieneye. 

Renerve  (re-nerv'),  v.t.'  To  nerve  again  ;  to 
give  new  vigour  to. 

Renew  (  re-nu'  ),v.t.  1.  Lit.  to  make  new 
again  ;  to  restore  to  former  freshness,  com- 
pleteness, or  perfection;  to  revive;  to  make 
fresh  or  vigorous  again  ;  to  restore  to  a  for- 
mer state,  or  to  a  good  state,  after  decay  or 
impairment.  'The  enchanted  herbs  thatdid 
renew  old  ^Eson.'  Shak. 


Let  us  go  to  Gilgal  and  renew  the  kingdom  there. 

I  Sam.  xi.  14. 

Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my  grave; 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by  morn. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  make  again  ;  as,  to  renew  a  treaty  or 
covenant;  to  renew  a  promise;  to  renew  an 
attempt.—  3.  To  begin  again;  to  recommence. 

Either  rene^u  the  fight, 

Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat.     Shak. 
The  last  great  age  renews  its  finish  'd  course. 

Drydett. 

4.  To  repeat  ;  to  go  over  again  ;  to  iterate. 
'The   birds   their  notes  renew.'      Milton. 

5.  To  grant  or  furnish  again,  as  a  new  loan 
on  a  new  note  for  the  amount  of  a  former 
one.—  6.  In  theol.  to  make  new  spiritually  ; 
to  change  from  enmity  to  the  love  of  God 
and  his  law  ;  to  regenerate.     '  If  they  fall 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.' 
Ileb.  vi.  6. 

Renew  (re-nu'),  v.i.  1.  To  become  new;  to 
grow  afresh;  to  begin  again.  'Their  temples 
wreathed  with  leaves  that  still  renew.'  Di-y- 
den.—Z.  To  begin  again;  not  to  desist. 

Renew,  renew  I    The  fierce  Polydamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon.  Shak. 

Renewability  (re-nu'a-bil"i-ti),  ?i.  The  qual- 

ity of  being  renewable, 
Renewable  (re-uu'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  be- 

ing renewed  ;  as,  a  lease  renewable  at  plea- 

sure. 
Renewal  (re-nu'al),  n.    The  act  of  renewing 

or  of  forming  anew  ;  as,  the  renewal  of  a 

treaty.     '  One  of  those  renewals  of  our  con- 

stitution.'   Bolingbroke. 
Renewedly  (re-nu'ed-li),  ado.   Again;  anew; 

once  more.    [Rare.  ] 
Renewedness  (  re-nu'ed-nes  ),  n.    State  of 

being  renewed.     'Renewedness  of   heart.' 

7/ai/imond.. 

Renewer  (re-nu'er),  n.    One  who  renews. 
Reneye.t    Same  as  Reneie. 
Renge.t  n.     A  range;  rank;  the  step  of  a 

ladder.     Chaucer. 
Renidlflcation  (re-nid'i-n-ka"shon),  n.  The 

act  of  building  a  nest  a  second  time. 
Reniform  (  re'ni-form  ),  a.     [L.  renet,  the 

kidneys.)    Having  the  form  or  shape  of  the 

kidneys  ;  as,  a  reniform  leaf.    See  KIDNEY- 

FORM. 


ch,  chain;      eh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    \vh,  reAig;    zh,  a^ure.  -See  KEY. 


RKKITKMCE 

Renltence  (rt-nitwiiX  n.    8sune  u  Ueni- 

gJStency(re  ni'ten-slXit-  (See  RimnNT.  ] 
1.  Tin  resistance  of  a  body  to  pressure,  i 


Renltent  (rt-nl'tent).  a.  ( L  renittni.  rent- 
SSt.Tppr  of  renitur~n,  back,  and  nitor.  to 
•trojgfi.  to  strive.)  1  Resisting  preMtrre 
orthe  effect  of  It;  acting  against  SnpolM  "X 
elastic  force,  /taji  -t JrVrsi.tentlyoppo.ed. 

Kanna.)  r.i    To  run.    Chaucer. 

Renne.'i  •.».  [Icel.  nrna,  to  plunder.)  To 
plunder  Chauetr. 

Rennet  (ren'netX  n.    [Also  written i  runnel. 

Tnd  formed  from  Ui«  verb  to  run,  formerly 
also  in  form  r,n»e;  A.  Sax.  nmnari,  to  run, 
aerinnan,  to  curdle  or  coagulate,  a  sense 
which  run  or  rin  still  has  In  Scotland,  like 

0  rennen,  to  run.  to  curdle,  rennte,  rennet; 
D    rinnrn,  to  curdle,  to  coagulate.)    The 
prepared  inner  membrane  of  the  calf  s  sto- 
machy which  has  the  property  of  coagulating 

Rennet,  Rennetliuj  (ren'net,  ren'net-lng), 
n.  [According  to  Dlei,  Kr.  reinette,  dim.  of 
nine,  L  regina,  a  ijueen,  and  so  =  queen  of 
apples,  but  Malm  gives  It  from  raiiir,  a 
pim  or  tree  frog,  from  L  rana.  a  frog,  be- 
CUM  the  apple  is  spotted  like  this  frog.] 
A  kind  of  apple  said  to  have  been  intro- 
do«d  im  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Ftuusni  grated  on  a  pippin  stock  are  called  ren- 
net,, bettered  in  their  nature  by  such  double  extrac- 
tion FnUer. 

Renneted  (ren'net-ed).  a.  Mixed  or  treated 
with  rennet.  'Pressed  milk  renneted.'  Chap- 
man 

Rennet-whey  (ren'net-whix  n.  The  serous 
part  of  milk,  separated  from  the  caseous 
by  means  of  rennet  It  is  used  in  phar- 
macy 

Rennlngi  (ren'ing).  n.  Same  as  Rennet. 
•Renning  to  turn  milk.'  Holland. 

Renomee. i  »  [See  RENOWN.)  Renown. 
Chaucer. 

Renounce  (re -nouns'),  t.t.  pret.  &  pp.  re- 
nounetd ;  ppr.  renouncing.  [Fr.  re  no  nee  r ; 
L.  renuncio— re ,  and  nuncio,  tntntio,  to  tell, 
nuntiiu,  a  messenger,  O.L  nountiu*  con- 
tracted from  nocentiut,  from  nomu,  new. 
See  N'UNCIO.  Comp.  announce,  pronounce. } 
1.  To  declare  against;  to  disown;  to  disclaim: 
to  abjure ;  to  forswear ;  to  refuse  to  own 
or  acknowledge  as  Ix-longlng  to ;  as,  to  re- 
nounce a  title  to  land  or  a  claim  to  reward; 
to  muntnre  allegiance 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own :  and  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renontue  the  honour  of  my  race. 
Drytltn. 

1.  To  cast  off  or  reject,  as  a  connection  or 
pomnlon;  to  forsake. 

This  world  I  do  rfHoHHtt.  and,  in  your  sights 
SJiakc  patiently  my  great  alfliction  off.      SAat. 

— Renounce.  Recant.  Abjure.  Renounce  is  to 
declare  that  we  hare  given  up  some  profes- 
sion, opinion,  or  pursuit  finally  and  forever 
We  may.  however,  renounce  what  we  never 
bad;  as,  when  a  child  has  the  promise  made 
for  him  at  baptism  of  renouncing  the  world. 
Recant  Is  to  make  publicly  known  that  we 
have  given  up  a  principle  or  avowal  of  be- 
lief, formerly  maintained,  from  conviction 
of  Its  errnneonsneM,  and  adopted  a  contrary 
one.  Ahjurt  is  to  renounce  In  the  most  for- 
mal  and  solemn  manner,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily Imply  any  change.  We  renounce  a  pro- 
fession, or  we  renounce-  claims ;  we  recant 
statements,  TOWS,  Ac.,  and  we  abjure  heresy 
or  allegiance  to  •  government  —  SYN  To 
cast  off.  disavow,  disown,  disclaim,  deny, 
abjure,  recant,  abandon,  forsake,  quit,  fore- 
go, resign,  relinquish,  give  up.  abdicate. 
Renounce  (ri-uouns'x  c  i  1. 1  To  declare  a 
HMBMtatlon. 

He  of  my  son  who  fail*  to  make  it  good, 
By  cm*  rebellious  act  renottncti  to  my  Mood. 

S.  In  eardplaainy,  not  to  follow  snlt.'whcn 

on*  ha>  a  card  of  the  same  sort ;  to  revoke. 

Renounce  (re-nouns'),  ii     In  eard-plauing, 

:niing  to  follow  suit  when  It  can  be 

1 

Renouncement  (re-nonns'mrnt).n   The  act 

01  dlMUimlng  or  rejecting;  renunciation. 

I  Hold  you  as  a  thins:  ntky'd  and  sainted ; 

By  jour  rt'tenntetnent.  an  Immortal  spirit.      SA<t>. 

Renouncer  (re-nount'erx  n.  One  who  re- 
nounce*; one  who  disowns  or  disclaims. 
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.novate  (ren'6-vatX  t.t.  pret  &  pp.  reno- 
,,,lf.i:  ppr.  renovating.  [L.  renom  renoca- 
n-n.  tg«in,  and  novo,  to  make  new; 
nora»,n»w.)  1.  To  renew;  to  render  u  good 
»  new;  to  restore  to  freshness  or  to  a  good 
condition;  a,  to  renovate  a  building.—  2.  To 
give  forte  or  effect  to  anew  ;  to  renew  in 


REMUNERATE 


*H*_ 

He  renovttal,  by  so  doing  all  those  sinnes  which 
beioretimes  were  forgiven  him.  LMttmer. 

Renovater  (ren'o-vat-«r),  n,  One  who  or 
that  which  renovate*. 

Renovation  (ren-o-va'shon),  n,  [L.  renoea- 
Uo  renocatwnit.  See  RENOVATE.)  The  act 
of  renovating,  or  the  state  of  being  reno- 
vated or  renewed;  a  making  new  after  decay, 
destruction,  or  Impairment;  renewal;  as.  the 
rrnocation  of  the  heart  by  grace.  •  Waked 
in  the  renovation  of  the  just.'  Hilton. 

There  U  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the 
annual  renovation  of  the  world.  Johnson. 

Renovator  (ren'6-vaWr),  n.    One  who  or 

that  which  renovates  or  renews. 
Renovelaunce.t  n.   A  renewing.    Chaucer. 
Renovelle.t  1  1.  [Fr.renouceler.]  Toreuew. 

Chaucer. 
Renowmedt  (re.nowm'ed).o.  [See  RENOWN  ] 

Renowned      'Thou  far  renowned  son  of 

great  Apollo.'    Spcntcr. 
Renown  (re-noun'),  "-    [O.  E.  renowme,  from 

Kr.  renom,  from  L.  re,  and  nomen,  a  name; 

cimip.  noun,  also  from  nonteu.  ]    The  state 

of  having  a  great  or  exalted  name  ;  fame  ; 

celebrity  ;  exalted  reputation  derived  from 

the  widely  spread  praise  of  great  achieve- 

ment! or  accomplishments. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renonm.  5A,t*. 

Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory. 

DrycttH. 

Renown  (re-noun'),  t>.  t.    To  make  famous. 

The  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city.  SJtak. 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  rrmnvn.    Dryden. 

Renowned  (re-nound'),  a.  Famous;  cele- 
brated for  great  and  heroic  achievements, 
for  distinguished  qualities,  or  for  grandeur  ; 
eminent;  as,  renowned  men;  a  renowned 
king;  a  renowned  city.  'Some  renowned 
metropolis.'  Milton  —  SYN.  Famed,  famous, 
distinguished,  noted,  eminent,  celebrated, 
remarkable,  wonderful. 

Renownedly  (re-noun'ed-li).  ado.  In  a  re- 
nowned manner;  with  fame  or  celebrity. 

Renowner  (re-noun'er).  n.  1  One  who 
gives  renown  or  spreads  fame.  '  His  great 
renowner.'  Chapman.—  2.  [Translation  of  G. 
renommiit  ]  A  bully;  aboaster;  a  swaggerer 
Longfellow.  'O  thou  beer-soaking  Renowner.  ' 
Thackeray. 

Renownful  t  (  re-noun'f  ul  ),  a.  Renowned  ; 
illustrious.  •  Renownful  Scipio,  spread  thy 
two-necked  eagles.'  Ma  futon. 

Renownless  (ru-nouu'les),  o.  Without  re- 
nown; inglorious. 

Rensselaerlte  (rens'sel-ar-it),  n.  [After 
Van  Rensselaer  ]  A  steatitic  mineral,  pro- 
bably identical  with  pyrallolite.  It  has  a 
fine  compact  texture,  and  is  worked  in  the 
lathe  into  inkstands  and  other  articles. 

Rent  (rent),  pp.  of  rend. 

Rent  (rent),  n.  [From  rend  .]  1.  An  open- 
ing made  by  rending  or  tearing;  a  torn 
opening;  a  Assure;  a  break  or  breach;  a 
crevice  or  crack.  'This  vast  rent  in  so  high 
a  rock.'  Addison. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle.  .  .  . 

Look  !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made.     SfiaJf. 

2.  A  schism;  a  separation;  as,  a  rent  in  the 
church.  —  SYN.  Fissure,  breach,  rupture,  dis- 
ruption, tear,  dilaceration.  break,  fracture. 

Rent  t  (rentX  «.t  To  rend;  to  tear.  'Will 
you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder?'  Shale. 
'  What  griefs  my  heart  did  rent.'  Donne. 

Rentt  (rent),  r.i.    To  rant.    Iludibrai. 

Rent  (rent),  n.  [Fr  rente;  Pr.  rente,  renda; 
It.  rendita.  that  which  is  rendered  or  given 
up,  from  I..  I.  rendo,  for  L.  reddo.  to  give 
up.  See  RENDER.)  A  sum  of  money,  or  a 
certain  amount  of  anything  valuable,  pay- 
able yearly  for  the  use  or  occupation  of 
lands  or  tenements;  more  generally,  a  com- 
pensatlon  or  return  made  to  the  owner  by 
the  user  or  occupier  of  any  corporeal  inher- 
itance; as,  the  rent  of  a  farm,  of  a  deer 
forest,  of  salmon-fishings  :  not  necessarily, 
although  by  English  usage  generally,  con 
listing  in  money.  Rents,  at  common  law 
are  of  three  kinds  :  rent-termce,  rent-charge, 
and  rent-neck.  Rent-unite  is  when  some 
corporal  service  ls  incident  to  it,  as  by  fealty 
and  a  sum  of  money;  rent-charge  &  whet 


the  owner  of  the  rent  has  no  future  interes 


or  reversion  expectant  In  the  land,  but  the 
rent  is  reserved  In  the  deed  by  a  clause  of 
distress  for  rent  in  arrear;  rent-teck,  dry 
rent,  is  rent  reserved  by  deed,  but  without 
any  clause  of  distress.  There  are  also  rent* 
of  assize,  certain  established  rents  of  free- 
holders and  copyholders  of  manors,  which 
cannot  lie  varied;  called  also  quit-rent*. 
These,  when  payable  in  silver,  are  called 
white  rents,  in  contradistinction  to  rents  re- 
served in  work  or  the  baser  me  tali,  called 
black  rente  or  black  inail.  A/ee-fannrent  is 
rent-charge  issuing  out  of  an  estate  In  fee,  of 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  lands 
at  the  time  of  its  reservation.  The  time  of 
paying  rents  Is  either  by  the  particular  ap- 
pointment of  the  parties  in  the  deed,  or  by 
appointment  of  law,  but  the  law  does  not  con- 
trol the  express  appointment  of  the  parties, 
when  such  appointment  will  answer  their 
Intention.  In  Kngland  Michaelmas  anil 
Lady-day  are  the  usual  days  appointed  for 
payment  of  rents;  and  In  Scotland  Martin- 
mas and  Whitsunday.—  Fore-hand  rent,  (o) 
a  fine  or  premium  given  by  the  lessee  at  the 
time  of  taking  his  lease.  It  Is  otherwise 
called  a  fore-gift  or  income.  (6)  Rent  paid 
in  advance. 

Rent  (rent),  ».t  1.  To  grant  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  for  a  consideration  in  the 
nature  of  rent;  to  let  on  lease. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  an  honourable  society 
should  rent  their  estate  for  a  trine. 


2.  To  take  and  hold  for  a  consideration  In 
the  nature  of  rent;  as,  the  tenant  rentt  nil 
estate  for  a  year. 

Who  was  dead. 

Who  married,  or  was  like  to  be,  and  how 
The  races  went,  and  who  would  rent  the  halt 
Tennyson. 

Rent  (rent),  r.  t.    To  be  leased  or  let  for  rent; 

as,  an  estate  or  a  tenement  rentt  for  five 

hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Rentable  (rent'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

rented. 
Rentage  t  (rent'aj),  n.    Rent. 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  renlafe  due.  /•*.  Flt**er. 

Rental  (rent'al),  n.  [LL.  rentale,  from 
renta.  SeeHENT.J  1.  A  schedule  or  account 
of  rents,  or  a  roll  wherein  the  rentsof  a  manor 
or  estate  are  set  down;  rent-roll.  —2.  The 
gross  amount  of  rents  drawn  from  an  estate; 
as.  the  rental  of  the  estate  is  live  thousand 
a  year—  Rental  right,  a  species  of  lease  at 
low  rent,  usually  for  life.  The  holders  of 
such  leases  were  called  Rentallen  or  Kindly 
Tenant!. 

Rentaller  (rent'al-er),  n.  One  who  holdi  t 
rental  right.  See  under  RENTAL. 

Rent-arrear  (rent  a-rerO,  ».    Unpaid  rent 

Rent-charge  (rent'charj),  n.    See  RE.NT. 

Rent-day  (rent'da),  n.  The  day  for  paying 
rent. 

Rente  (rant),  n.  [Fr.]  A  public  fund  or 
stock  bearing  interest;  French  government 
stock. 

Renter  (rent'er),  n.  One  who  leases  an 
estate  ;  or  more  commonly,  the  lessee  or 
tenant  who  takes  an  estate  or  tenement  on 
rent.  Locke. 

Renter  (ren'ter),  t>.  (.  [Fr.  rentraire,  to  Join 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  to  renter—  re,  back,  en, 
In,  and  traire,  tromLtrahere,  to  draw.)  l.To 
flnedraw  ;  to  sew  together,  as  the  edges  of 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  without  doubling  them, 
so  that  the  seam  is  scarcely  visible.—  2.  In 
tapextry,  to  work  new  warp  into  in  order  to 
restore  the  original  pattern  or  design. 

Renterer  (rarter-er),  n.  One  who  renters; 
a  finedrawer. 

Renter-warden  (rent'er-war-den),  n.  The 
warden  of  a  company  who  receives  rent* 

Rentier  (ran-te-a).  n.  [Fr.,  from  rentt, 
government  stock.]  One  who  has  a  Hied 
income,  a>  from  lands,  stocks,  etc.  ;  a 
fund-holder. 

Rent-roll  (rent'rol).  n.  A  rental  ;  a  list  or 
account  of  rents  or  income.  See  RENTAL 

Godfrey  Bertram  succeeded  to  a  lone  pedigree  and 
a  short  rtnt.roll,  like  many  lairds  of  that  period. 

Sir  It  .  S{oa. 

Rent-Beck  (rent'sek),  n.  [Lit.  dry  rent;  Fr. 
see.  dry.]  In  law,  see  REST. 

Rent-service  (rent'ser-visX  n.  In  law,  see 
RKNT. 

Renuent  (ren'u-ent),  a.  [L.  renuent,  renu 
entit,  ppr.  of  remto—  re,  back,  and  "»".  t" 
nod.)  Throwing  hark  the  In  ad;  sjivdfically, 
applied  to  two  muscles  which  perform  this 
function. 

Remunerate  (rC'-mYnier-at),  r.  (.    [L.  re 
mero,  renwneratum—  re,  again,  and  nvmero, 
to  count.  See  NUMBER.)  to  count  or  num- 
ber again. 


fate,  fir,  fat,  fall;       m*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull ;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  ley. 
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Renunciation  (re-nun'si-a"shon),  n.  [Lat. 
renunciatio,  renuitciationis,  from  renuncio. 
See  RENOUNCE.]  The  act  of  renouncing: 
(a)  a  disowning  or  disclaiming;  rejection. 

He  that  loves  riches  cnn  hardly  believe  the  doctrine 
of  poverty  and  renunciation  of  the  world. 

yer.  Taylor. 

(i)  In  law,  the  act  of  renouncing  a  right: 
applied  particularly  in  reference  to  an  ex- 
ecutor who  has  been  nominated  in  a  will, 
but  who,  having  an  option  to  accept  it, 
declines  to  do  so,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
any  liability  expressly  renounces  the  office. 
In  Scots  law  the  term  is  also  used  in  refer- 
•ence  to  an  heir  who  is  entitled,  if  he  chooses, 
to  succeed  to  heritable  property,  but,  from 
the  extent  of  the  encumbrances,  prefers  to 
refuse  it.  The  renunciation  of  a  lease  in 
Scotland  is  equivalent  to  the  surrender  of 
a  lease  in  England.— SVN.  Renouncement, 
disownment,  disavowal,  disavowment,  dis- 
claimer, rejection,  abjuration,  recantation, 
denial,  abandonment,  relinquishment. 

Renverset  (ran-venf),  v.t.  [Fr.  renverser 
—re,  back,  en,  in,  into,  and  L.  versare,  from 
verto,  versum,  to  turn.]  1.  To  reverse. 
'  Whose  shield  he  bears  renverst.'  Spenser. 
2.  To  turn  upside  down;  to  overthrow.  'To 
blast  the  credit  of  virtue,  and  renverse  the 
notions  of  good  and  evil.1  Jeremy  Collier. 

Renverse  (ren-vers'),  a.  [See  the  verb.] 
In  her.  inverted;  upside  down;  set  with  the 
head  downward  or  contrary  to  the  natural 
posture;  as,  a  chevron  renverse,  that  is,  with 
the  point  downwards. 

Renversement  t  (ren-vers'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  reversing.  '  A  total  renoersement  of 
the  order  of  nature.'  Stukely. 

Kenvoyt  (ren-voi'),  v.t.  [Fr.  renwyer—re, 
back,  and  envoyer,  to  send.  ]  To  send  back. 
'Not  dismissing  or  renvoying  her. '  Bacon. 

Renvoy  t  (ren-voi'),  n.  The  act  of  sending 
back  or  dismissing  home.  Houiell. 

Renyt  (re-ni'),  v.i.  and  «.  [See  RENEYE.] 
To  deny;  to  disown. 

Reobtain  (re-ob-tanO,  v.t.   To  obtain  again. 

I  came  to  reofitaine  my  dignitie. 

And  in  the  throne  to  seat  my  sire  againe. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

Reobtainable  (re-ob-tan'a-bl),  a.    That  may 

be  obtained  again.    Sherwood. 
Reoccupy  (re-ok'ku-pi),  v.t    To  occupy 

anew ;    as,  he  now  reoccitpies  his  former 

place. 
Reometer  (re-om'et-er),  n.    Same  as  Rhe- 

ometer. 
Reopen  (re-6'pen),  v.  t.    To  open  again ;  as, 

the  theatre  was  reopened  at  Christmas. 
Reopen  (re-6'pen),  v.i.    To  be  opened  again ; 

to  open  anew;  as,  the  schools  reopen  for  the 

session  to-day. 
Reoppose (re-op-poz'),  v.t.    To  oppose  again. 

Sir  T.  -Browne. 
Reordaln  (re-or-dan'), v.  t.   To  ordain  again, 

as  when  the  first  ordination  is  defective. 

They  did  not  pretend  to  reorduin  those  tliat  had 
been  ordained  by  the  new  booic  in  King  Kdward's 
time.  Bf.  Bitrnet. 

Reorder  (re-or'der),  v.t.    To  order  a  second 

time. 
Reordinatlon  (re-or'din-a"shon),  n.     A 

second  or  repeated  ordination. 

He  proceeded  in  his  ministry  without  expecting  any 
new  mission,  and  never  thought  himself  obliged  to  a 
reordination.  Atterbttry. 

Reorganization(re-or'gan-iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  organizing  anew ;  as,  repeated 
reorganization  of  the  troops. 

Reorganize  (re-or'gan-iz),  v.t.  To  organize 
anew;  to  reduce  again  to  an  organized  con- 
dition ;  as,  to  reorganize  a  society  or  an 
army. 

Re-orient  (re-6'ri-ent),  a.  Arising  again  or 
anew,  as  the  life  of  nature  in  spring.  [Rare.  ] 

The  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 
In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair.     Tennyson. 

Reotrope  (re'6-trop),  n.    Same  as  Rheotrope. 
Reoxygenate  (re-oks'i-jen-at),  v.t.     To 

oxygenate  agaiu  or  a  second  time. 
Reoxygenize  (re-oks'i-jen-iz),  v.t.    Same  as 

Btoxygenate. 
Rep,  Repp  (rep),  a.    Formed  with  a  finely 

corded   surface;    having   a   cord -like   ap- 
pearance. 
Rep,  Repp  (rep),  n.     A  dress  fabric  having 

a  corded  or  ribbed  appearance. 
Repace  (re-pas'),  v.t.    To  pace  again;  to  go 

over  again  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Repacify  (re-pas'i  f i),  v.  t.     To  pacify  again. 

'  'lo  repacify  the  people's  hate. '    Daniel. 
Repack  (re-pak'),  v.t.     To  pack  a  second 

time;  as,  to  repack  beef  or  pork. 
Repacker  (re-pak'er),  n.    One  that  repacks. 


Repaid  (re-pad1),  pp.  of  repay.    Paid  back. 

Money  can  be  repaid; 
Not  kindness.  Tennyson. 

Repaint  (re-panf),  v.t.    To  paint  anew. 

Repair  (re-par'),  v.  t  [Fr.  rtparer;  L.  reparo 
—re,  again,  and  pan,  to  get  or  make  ready 
(whence  also  compare,  prepare).  ]  1.  To  exe- 
cute restoration  or  renovation  on;  to  restore 
to  a  sound  or  good  state  after  decay,  injury, 
dilapidation,  or  partial  destruction ;  as,  to 
repair  a  house,  a  wall,  or  a  ship;  to  repair 
a  breach.  '  Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to 
ruinate  which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief 
desire.'  Shak.  'Shouldst  repair  my  youth.' 
Shak.  'Secret  refreshings  that  repair  his 
strength.'  Milton. 

Heaven  rejoiced  and  soon  repaired 

Her  mural  breach.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  amends  for,  as  for  an  injury,  by 
an  equivalent ;  to  give  indemnity  for ;  as, 
to  repair  a  loss  or  damage.  'I'll  repair 
the  misery  them  dost  bear.'  Shak.— 3.t  To 
recover  or  get  into  position  for  offence  again, 
as  a  weapon.  Spenser,  —  SYN.  To  restore, 
renew,  amend,  mend,  retrieve,  recruit. 
Repair  (re-par1),  n.  1.  Restoration  to  a  sound 
or  good  state  after  decay,  waste,  injury,  or 
partial  destruction;  supply  of  loss;  repara- 
tion; as,  materials  are  collected  for  the  repair 
of  a  church  or  a  city.  '  Even  in  the  instant 
of  repair  and  health.'  Shak. 

Sunk  down  and  soucht  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me.        Milton. 

2.  State  as  regards  repairing;  as,  a  building 
in  good  or  bad  repair. 

Repair  (re-par1),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  repairer,  from 
L.  L.  repatriare  (whence  also  Sp.  repatriar, 
It.  ripatriare)—re,  back,  and  patria,  one's 
native  country,  because  a  haunt  is  as  one's 
patria  or  country.  ]  To  go  to  some  place ; 
to  betake  one's  self;  to  resort;  as,  to  repair 
to  a  sanctuary  for  safety.  '  Bid  them  repair 
to  the  market-place.'  Shak. 

Go,  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair.  Pope. 
Blest  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repiir, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair.  Goldsmith. 

Repair  (re-par1),  n.  1.  The  act  of  betaking 
one's  self  to  any  place;  a  resorting.  'Their 
repair  hither.'  Shak. 

The  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  and  for  a  preservation  of  the  peace. 
Clarendon. 

2.  Place  to  which  one  repairs ;  haunt ;  re- 
sort. '  And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first 
repair.'  Dryden. 

Repairable  (re-par'a-brj.o.  Capable  of  being 
repaired;  reparable.  Cotgrave. 

Repairer  (re-par'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  repaires,  restores,  or  makes  amends. 

O  peace  of  mind  !  rep.tirer  of  decay. 

Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  day. 

Repalrment  (re-par'ment),  n.  Act°of  "re- 
pairing. Clarke. 

Repand  (re-pand'),  a. 
[L.rc^aHdws.bent  back- 
ward, turned  up.]  In 
bot.  having  an  uneven, 
slightly  sinuous  mar- 
gin, as  the  leaf  of  Sol- 
anum  nigrum,  or  gar- 
den nightshade. 

Repando-dentate  (re- 
)an'd6-den-tat),  a.  In 
>ot.  repand  and  toothed. 

RepandOUS    ( re  -  pan'- 
dus),  a.  [See  REPAND.] 
Bent  upward ;  convexedly  crooked.    Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Reparability(rep'a-ra-biI"i-ti),Ji.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reparable. 

Reparable  ( rep'a-ra-bl ),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
reparabilis.  See  REPAIR.]  Capable  of  being 
repaired,  restored  to  a  sound  state,  or  made 
good;  as,  a  reparable  structure;  a  reparable 
loss  or  injury.  Jer.  Taylor.— SYN.  Restor- 
able,  retrievable,  recoverable. 

Reparably  (rep'a-ra-bli),  ado.  In  a  repar- 
able manner. 

Reparation  (rep-a-ra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  repairing;  repair;  as,  the  reparation  of 
a  bridge  or  of  a  highway. — 2.  What  is  done 
to  repair  a  wrong;  indemnification  for  loss 
or  damage ;  satisfaction  for  any  injury ; 
amends ;  as,  you  ought  to  make  some  re- 
paration. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my 
loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able. 
Dryden. 

SYN.  Restoration,  repair,  restitution,  com- 
pensation, amends. 

Reparative  (re-par'a-tiv),  a.  Capable  of 
effecting  repair;  restoring  to  a  sound  or 
good  state;  tending  to  amend  defect  or  make 


Repand  Leaf  of  Sol- 
anitm  niprttm. 


good.  'Reparative  inventions  by  which  art 
and  ingenuity  study  to  help  and  repair  de- 
fects or  deformities.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Reparative  (re-par'a-tiv),  n.  That  which 
restores  to  a  good  state;  that  which  makes 
amends. 

Reparrelt  (re-par'el),  n.  [Re  and  apparel.} 
A  change  of  apparel.  '  Send  him  a  suit  of 
reparrel.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Repartee  (rep-ar-te'),  n.  [Fr.  repartic,  from 
repartir,  to  return  quickly  a  thrust  or  a 
blow,  to  reply— re,  back,  and  partir,  from  L. 
partire,  to  share,  part,  from  pars,  partis,  a 
part.]  1.  Originally  an  answering  thrust  in 
fencing.  Hence  — 2.  A  smart,  ready,  and 
witty  reply. 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he ; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.         Prior. 

Repartee  (rep-ar-te'),  v.i.  To  make  smart 
and  witty  replies.  '  To  argue  or  to  repar- 
tee.' Prior. 

Repartimiento(re-par'ti-mi-en"t6), n.  [Sp.] 
A  partition  or  division,  especially  of  slaves; 
also,  an  assessment  of  taxes.  Ining. 

Repartition  (re-prir-ti'shon),  n.  [Prefix  re, 
again,  and  partition.]  A  division  into 
smaller  parts;  a  fresh  partition. 

Repass  (re-pas'),  v.t  To  pass  again;  to  pass 
or  travel  back  over;  to  recross;  as,  to  re- 
pass  a  bridge  or  a  river. 

We  have  passed  and  now  repassed  the  seas. 
And  brought  desired  help.  Shak. 

Repass  (re-pas'),  v.i.  To  pass  or  go  back;  to 
move  back;  as,  troops  passing  and  lepassing 
before  our  eyes.  '  The  passing  and  repass- 
ing  sun.'  Dryden. 

Repassage  (re-pas'aj),  n.  The  act  of  repass- 
ing;  a  passing  again;  passage  back. 

Repassant  (re-pas'ant),  a.  In  her.  a  term 
applied  when  two  lions  or  other  animals  are 
borne  going  contrary  ways,  one  of  which  is 
passant,  by  walking  towards  the  dexter  side 
of  the  shield  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
other  repassant  by  going  towards  the  sin- 
ister. 

Repast  (re-pasf),  n.  [O.Fr.  repast,  Fr.  re- 
pas,  from  repasco,  repastum,  to  feed  again; 
L.  re,  again,  and  pasco,  pastutn,  to  feed;  akin 
to  obsolete  Gr.  pao,  to  eat,  to  feed;  Skr.  pa, 
to  sustain.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  food;  a 
meal;  as,  to  take  a  hurried  repast.  'For 
brief  repast. '  Tennyson. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn.     Milton. 
And  hie  him  home  at  evening's  close, 
To  sweet  rep.isl  and  calm  repose.  Gray. 

2.  Food;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast. 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food.      Shak. 

3.  t  Refreshment  by  sleep ;  repose.     '  More 
sound  repast'    Spenser. 

Repast  (re-pasf),  v.t.  To  feed;  to  feast. 
'Repast  them  with  my  blood.'  Shak. 

Repast  (re-pasf),  v.i.  To  take  food;  to  feast. 
J'ope. 

Repasturet  (re-pas'tur),  n.  Food;  enter- 
tainment. '  Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for 
his  den.'  Shak. 

Repatriate  (re-pa'tri-at),  v.t.  [L.  rcpatrio, 
repatriatum — re,  again,  and  patria,  one's 
country.]  To  restore  to  one's  own  country. 
Cotgrave. 

Repatriation  (re-pa'tri-a"shon),  n.  Return 
or  restoration  to  one's  own  country. 

I  wish  your  honour  (in  our  Tuscan  phrase)  a  most 
happy  repatriation.  Reliquia  H'ottoninna. 

Repay  (re-pa'),  v.t.  1.  To  pay  back;  to  re- 
fund ;  as,  to  repay  money  borrowed  or  ad- 
vanced. 'Unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt.' 
Shak. — 2.  To  make  return  or  requital  for, 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as,  to  repay  kind- 
ness; to  repay  an  injury. 

I  have  foiiglit  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 

The  benefit  of  birth  with  honest  service.    Rovte. 

SYN.  To   refund,   reimburse,    recompense, 
compensate,  rennmerate,  reward,  requite. 
Repay  (re-pa'),  v.  i.     To  requite  either  good 
or  evil. 

Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay.     Rom.  xii.  19. 

Re-pay  (re-pa1),  v.t.  To  pay  a  second  time, 
as  a  debt. 

Repayable  (re-pa'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
repaid;  liable  to  be  repaid  or  refunded;  as. 
money  lent,  repayable  at  the  end  of  sixty 
days. 

Repayment  (re-pa'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
repaying  or  paying  back.  '  To  run  into 
debt  .  .  .  without  hopes  or  purposes  of  re- 
payment.' Jer.  Taylor.  — 2.  The  money  or 
other  thing  repaid. 

What  was  paid  over  it,  was  reckoned  as  a  repay- 
ment of  part  of  the  principal.  Arbttthnot. 

Repeal  (re-pel'),  v.  t.  [Fr.  rappeler—re,  back, 
and  appeler,  L.  appello,  to  call  upon,  speak 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g, 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then',  th,  (Ain;      w,  itig;    wh,  u-Aig;    zh,  azure.  —  See  KEY. 
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to.  accost,  or  addre**.  See  APPEAL.)  1  t  To 
recall,  u  from  banishment,  exile,  disgrace, 
or  th«  Ilk*.  -Repeal  thee  home  again. 
Skat  -i  t  To  render  of  no  force ;  to  keep 

,i   .» • 

Adam  soon  rrfrateJ 
Th«  doubts  llut  in  hi.  heart  arOM.       Mm. 

I  To  recall  a*  a  deed,  law,  or  statute; 
to  revokiTto  abrogat.  by  an  «*orluUve 
act,  or  by  the  urn*  power  that  mad*  or 
enactod. 

^AMM.  Rep^l,  Abrogate.  Annul  See 
under  ABOLISH.— «I».  To  revoke,  resciml, 
recall,  annul,  abrogate,  abolish,  cancel,  re- 

BMTtll  (rt-peTY  n.    1  The  act  of  repealing; 
revocation;  abrogation:  as,  the  repeal  of  a 
statute  —  1 1  Recall,  u  from  exile.    '  When 
ah*  for  thy  nptal  was  suppliant '    SftoJr. 
The  tribune,  are  »o  soldier. ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  to  the  rrftll,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  hence.  «•* 

Repealabtllty,  Repealableness  (re-peT- 
a-wri-li.  re  pera-bl-nesi.  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  repealable. 

Repealable(re  peTa-lil).u  Capable  of  being 
repealed;  revocable  by  the  same  power  that 
enacted.—!)™.  Revocable,  abrogable,  void- 
able, reversible 

Repealer  (re-pel'er),  n.  One  that  repeals; 
one  who  desires  repeal;  specifically,  one 
who  agitates  for  a  repeal  of  the  Articles  of 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Repeat  (re-pet'),  n.t  [Fr.  renter,  from  L.  re- 
pelo  —re,  again,  and  peto,  to  seek  (whence 
petition,  compete,  Ac  )  J  1.  To  do  or  per- 
form again ;  to  go  over,  say,  make,  Ac.,  again ; 
to  Iterate;  as,  to  repeat  an  action;  to  repeat 
an  attempt  or  exertion:  to  repeat  an  argu- 
ment -  z.  t  To  make  trial  of  again. 

Stay  here,  and  I  the  danger  will  rtfeat.    Dryden. 

S  To  recite;  to  rehearse;  to  say  over.  '  The 
third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat  them.' 
SAa* 

lle  rtftaleti  some  lines  of  Virgil        H'aller. 

I  In  Seats  law,  to  restore:  to  refund;  to  re- 
pay, as  money  erroneously  paid.—  To  repeat 
one's  se{f,  to  say  or  do  again  what  one  has 
said  or  done  before. 

In  penonatmg  the  heroes  of  the  scene,  he  does 
attic  but  rrftat  Minuet/.  y*ffrty. 

—To  repeat  signals  Cnaut ).  to  make  the 
aame  signal  which  tne  admiral  or  com- 
mander  has  made,  or  to  make  a  signal 
again.  —  Six  To  Iterate,  reiterate,  renew, 
recite,  relate,  rehearse,  recapitulate. 

Repeat  <rO-i»-f).  «  1.  The  act  of  repeating;: 
repetition. —t  That  which  Is  repeated  —3.  In 
mime,  a  sign  that  a  movement  or  part  of  a 
movement  Is  to  be  twice  performed.  In 
some  cases  It  consists  of  two  or  four  dots 
placed  one  above  the  other  in  the  spaces  of 
the  staff,  and  is  generally  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed  by  a  bar  or  double  bar  mark;  that  is. 
one  or  two  lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  staff  If  the  signs  of  the  re- 
peat do  not  coincide  with  a  well-define. I 
portion  of  the  movement  the  character  § 
U  sometimes  added.  (See  DAL  SEO.NO  )  The 
words  Da  Capo  (or  their  Initials  DC  )  Indi- 
cate that  a  piece,  passage,  or  movement  U 
to  lie  repeated  from  the  Wx-innin- 

Repeat  (re  petO,  r  i  To  strike  the  hours; 
as.  a  repeating  watch. 

Repeatedly  (rt-pet'ed-lIX  o<ff  With  re- 
petition; more  than  once;  again  and  again, 
Indefinitely;  as,  I  have  been  there  repeal - 

Repeater  (re-pifer),  n.  1.  One  that  repeats; 
one  that  recites  or  rehearses.  •  Repeatert  of 
tip  ir  |». ptilar  orat»rious  vehemencles.  'Jer 
Taulor  1  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours 
and  quarters,  or  even  hours,  quarters,  and 
(wld  minutes  on  the  compression  of  a  spring 
t  In  oribV  an  Intermlnate  decimal  In  which 
the  same  figure  continually  recurs.  If  this 
repetition  goes  on  from  the  beginning,  the 
ajcwal  to  called  a  pare  repeater;  as, 
3JJ,  Ac ;  bat  If  any  other  figure  or 
•gun*  Intervene  between  the  decimal  point 
and  the  repeating  figure,  the  decimal  Is 
called  a  mind  repealer;  at,  tWSS.  Ac- 
It  I*  usual  to  Indicate  pure  and  mixed  re- 

Bgura:  thus  the  above  examples  are  writ- 

tel'  *,  "S*1  <8*  A  «*P«a*«'  to  also  called 
tStmple  Repttmd  -4  In  America.a  fraudu- 
taot  voter;  one  who  records  or  attempts  to 
wco"1.  **  ««•  more  than  once.-&.  A  fin- 
arm  that  may  be  discharged  several  time* 


In  rapid  succession  without  reloading;  a  re- 
volver. See  REVOLVER.— «.  Xaut.  a  vessel, 
usually  a  frigate,  appointed  to  attend  each 
admiral  In  a  fleet,  anil  to  repeat  every  sig- 
nal he  makes,  with  which  she  immediately 
sails  to  the  ship  for  which  It  is  Intended,  or 
the  whole  length  of  the  fleet  when  the  sig- 
nal Is  general.  Called  also  Repeating  «Ai> 
7.  In  teley.  an  instrument  for  automati- 
cally resendlng  a  message  at  an  interme- 
diate point,  when,  by  reason  of  length  of 
circuit,  defective  insulation,  Ac .,  the  origi- 
nal line  current  becomes  too  enfeebled  to 
transmit  intelligible  signals  through  the 
whole  circuit 

Repeating  (rt-pet'lng),  p.  and  o.  Doing 
the  sanietnlng  orer  again;  producing  a  like 
result  several  times  in  succession ;  as,  a  re- 
peating firearm,  which  may  l«  discharged 
several  times  without  being  reloaded;  a  re- 
peating watch,  which  repeats  the  striking 
of  the  hours,  <fcc.,  on  pressing  a  spring  — 
Repeating  instrument*,  instruments  on  the 
principle  of  the  sextant  for  measuring  an- 
gular distances.  See  Reflecting  circle  under 
REFLECTING.  —  Repeating  thtp.  See  RE- 
PEATER, 6. 

Repedationt  (re-pe-da'shon).  n.  [L.L  re- 
pedo,  to  step  back  —  L  re ,  back,  and  pe», 
pedix,  the  foot. )  A  stepping  or  going  back; 
return.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Repel  (re-pel'),  r.  t.  pret.  A  pp.  repelled;  ppr. 
repelliny.  [L.  repello—re,  back,  and  ptllo, 
to  drive  (whence  expel,  compel,  expulsion, 
Ac.).]  1.  To  drive  back;  to  force  to  return; 
to  check  the  advance  of ;  to  repulse ;  as,  to 
repel  an  enemy  or  an  assailant. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  i  lover. 

5*0*. 
Kippomedon  refell'd  the  hostile  tide.      Poft. 

2.  To  encounter  or  assault  with  effectual  re- 
sistance ;  to  resist ;  to  oppose ;  as,  to  repel 
an  encroachment;  to  repel  an  argument. — 
SYN.  To  repulse,  resist.oppose,  reject,  refuse. 

Repel  (re-pel"),  r.t.  1.  To  act  with  force  in 
opposition  to  force  impressed ;  as,  electricity 
sometimes  attracts  and  sometimes  repel*. — 
2.  In  UK  <t  to  prevent  such  an  afflux  of  a 
fluid  to  any  particular  part  as  would  raise 
it  into  a  tumour.  Quincy. 

Repellence,  Repellency  (re-pel'ens,  re-pel'- 
cn-si),  n.  The  quality  of  being  repellent ; 
the  quality  of  repelling;  repulsion. 

Repellent  (re-pel'ent),  o.  [L.  repellent,  re- 
piutntii,  ppr.  of  repello.  See  REPEL.  J  Hav- 
ing the  effect  of  repelling:  having  power  to 
repel;  able  or  tending  to  repel.  '  Repellent 
particles.'  Dp.  Berkeley. 

Repellent  (re-pel'ent).  n.  1.  In  mcrf.  a  re- 
medy which,  when  applied  to  a  swollen  part, 
causes  the  fluids  which  render  it  tumid  to 
recede  as  it  were  from  it;  an  application 
which  causes  a  disease  to  recede  from  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Astringents,  ice,  cold 
water,  Ac.,  are  repellents.— 'i.  A  kind  of 
waterproof  cloth. 

Repeller (re  pel'er),n.  One  who  or  that  which 
repels. 

Repent  (re'pent).  a.  (L  repent,  repenlin, 
ppr.  of  repo,  to  creep.  ]  Creeping ;  as,  a  re- 
pent root.  In  zool.  this  term  is  applied  to 
those  animals  which  move  with  the  body 
close  to  the  ground,  either  without  the  aid 
of  legs,  or  by  means  of  more  than  four  pairs 
of  short  legs. 

Repent  (rf-penf),  ».t.  [Fr  repentir,  ee  re- 
pentir.  to  repent— L  re,  and  pceniteo,  as  in 
pcenitet  tne,  U  repents  me,  from  poena,  pain. 
See  PAIS  ]  1.  To  feel  pain,  sorrow,  or  regret 
for  something  done  or  left  undone  by  one's 
self. 

Thus  ericf  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure ; 
Married  in  haste,  we  may  rtffnt  at  leisure. 

2.  Especially,   to  experience  such  sorrow 
for  sin  as  produces  amendment  of  life;  to 
be  grieved  over  one's  past  life,  and  seek  for- 
gin-ness;  to  be  penitent 

Except  ye  reftnl,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 

Luke  xiii.  r 

Upon  any  deviation  from  virtue,  every  rational 
creature  so  deviating  should  condemn,  renounce,  and 
be  sorry  for  every  such  deviation—that  is,  refietit  of 
«•  South. 

3.  To  change  the  mind  or  course  of  conduct 
In  consequence  of  regret  or  dissatisfaction 
with  what  has  occurred. 

I-est  peradventure  the  people  rtfttit  when  they 
see  war,  and  they  return.  Er.  xiii.  17. 

4.  t  To  express  sorrow  for  something  past. 

Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon, 
,      •        -        *        poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  reftnt  Skak. 

Repent  (re.penfXe.t  1.  To  remember  with 
contrition,  compunction,  or  self -reproach  ; 


fat*,  far.  fat.  faU;       m*.  met.  h«r;       pin.,  pin;       note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  b«ll; 


to  feel  self -accusing  pain  or  grief  on  account 
of;  as,  to  repent  rash  words;  to  repent  an 
injury  done  to  a  neighbour. 

Thou  like  a  contrite  penitent. 
Charitably  warned  of  thy  sins,  dost  rtfent 
These  vanities  and  giddiness.  Demit. 

This  verb  was  formerly  often,  and  Is  still 
sometimes,  used  rellexively  aud  imperson- 
ally. 

No  man  reptnttd  him  of  his  wickedness.    Jer.  vili.  6. 
Lo  I  if  refentetH  tne  that  man  was  made.     Prior. 
I  rrpfHt  me  of  all  I  did.  Ttittiytott. 

2.  t  To  be  sorry  for  or  on  account  of  gene- 
rally. 'Repented  the  evils  she  hutched  were 
not  effected.'  Shak. 

Repent!  (re-penf),  n.  Repentance.  Spen- 
«er. 

Repentance  (re-pent'ans),  n.  [Fr.  repent- 
ance. See  above.]  The  act  of  repenting; 
the  state  of  being  penitent:  sorrow  for  what 
one  has  done  or  left  undone;  especially,  con- 
trition for  sin;  such  sorrow  for  past  con- 
duct as  produce*  a  new  life. 

Try  what  refetitanct  can ;  what  can  It  not  f 
Yet  what  can  it  when  one  can  not  repent?    Skat. 
What  this  reffntattte  was  which  the  new  covenant 
required  as  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  performed  by 
all  those  who  should  receive  the  benefits  of  that  cove, 
nant,  is  plain  in  the  Scripture,  to  lie  not  only  a  sorrow 
for  sins  past,  but  (what  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
such  sorrow,  if  it  be  real)  a  turning  from  them  into  a 
new  and  contrary  life.  Locke.. 

SYN.    Penitence,   contrition,  contriteness, 
compunction. 
Repentant  (re-pent'ant),  o.  (Fr.  rejtentant } 

1.  JSxperiencing  repentance;  sorrowful  for 
past  conduct  or  words;  sorrowful  for  sin. — 

2.  Expressing  or  showing  sorrow  for  sin.  './(<- 
pentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains.'    Pope. 
'And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears.' 
Shalt. 

Repentantly  (re-pent'ant-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
pentant manner. 

Repenter  (re-pent'er),  n.  One  that  repents. 
'Sentences  from  which  a  too-late  repenter 
will  suck  desperation.'  Donne. 

Repentlngly  (re-pent'ing-li),  adv.  With  re- 
pentance. 

Repeutless  (re.pentles),  a.  Without  re- 
pentance; unrepenting. 

Repeople  (re-pe'pl).  v.t.  To  people  anew; 
to  furnish  again  with  a  stock  of  people. 

1  send  with  this,  my  discourse  of  ways  and  means 
for  encouraging  marriage,  and  reptoftuig  the  island. 

SKtU. 

Reperception  (re-per-sep'shon),  n.  The  ait 
of  perceiving  again ;  a  repeated  perception 
of  the  same  object. 

No  external  praise  can  give  me  such  a  glow  as  my 
own  solitary  referctftien  and  ratification  of  what  is 
fine.  •  AVa/j. 

RepercUBS  (rc-per-kusO,  r.t.  [L.  rept rculio, 
repercussltm—re,  back,  and  percutio—per, 
thoroughly,  and  o«a«o,  to  shake,  to  beat.) 
To  beat  or  drive  back. 

Air  in  ovens,  though  it  doth  boll  and  dilate  itself, 
and  is  rfferfuuett,  yet  it  is  without  noise.  Bacon, 

Repercussion  (re-pAr-kush'on),  n.  [L  n- 
perciigfto,  reperciinsionis,  from  repcrcutio. 
See  REPERCUSS.  J  1.  The  act  of  driving  back ; 
reverberation;  as,  the  repercussion  of  sound. 

In  echoes  there  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  reftrcussion. 
Baton. 

2.  In  muiie,  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
sound. 

Repercusslve  ( re  per-kus'iv ),  a.  [See  Rr.- 
PERCUSS.)  1  Driving  back;  having  the 
power  of  sending  back:  causing  to  rever- 
berate. ' Repercusgive  rocks  renewed  tlie 
sound.'  />a((i»on.—2.t  Repellent.  'Blood 
is  stanched  by  astringent  ami  reperci' 
medicines.'  Bacon.— 3.  Driven  back;  rever- 
berated. 'The  repercussue  roar.'  Thornton. 

Repercusslvet  (re-per-kus'lv),  n.  A  repel- 
lent 

Repertitloust  (re-per-ti'shus).  a.    [From  r 
reperirt,  repfrtinn,  to  meet  with,  to  find  out  ) 
Found;  gained  by  finding.    Bailey. 

Repertoire  (rep'er  t»iir),n.  [Fr.  repertoire. 
.See  REPERTORY.)  A  repertory;  specifically, 
a  list  of  dramas,  operas,  or  the  like,  wlii.  li 
can  be  readily  and  efficiently  perfi  >nm'il  li>  a 
dramatic  or  operatic  company  on  account  "f 
their  familiarity  with  them;  the  stock-pieces 
of  a  theatre,  &c. ;  those  parts,  songs,  tv.c, . 
that  are  usually  or  most  frequently  |«-r- 
formed  by  an  actor,  vocalist,  or  the  like; 
hence, generally  a  certain  number  of  tl 
which  can  be  readily  done  by  a  person  from 
his  familiar  acquaintance  with  them. 

Repertory  (rep'er-to-ri),  n.  [L.  repertoriiim, 
from  reperio,  to  find  again  —  re,  again,  and 
aperio,  to  urn-over]  1.  A  place  In  which 
thin1,'*  are  disposed  in  an  orderly  nunm  i. 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  found,  as  the  iu- 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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dex  of  a  book,  a  commonplace-book,  &c. 
'A  repertorie  or  index.'  Holland. — 2. What 
contains  a  store  or  collection  of  things;  a 
treasury;  a  magazine;  a  repository.  [This 
is  now  the  usual  meaning.] 

The  revolution  of  France  is  an  inexhaustible  reper- 
tory of  one  kind  of  examples.  BitrAe. 

Reperusal  (re-per-uz'al),  n.  A  second  or 
another  perusal. 

The  press  being  urgent,  I  had  no  leisure  for  a  re- 
perusal.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Reperuse  (re-per-uz')*  ^-  <•  To  peruse  again. 
Lord  Lytton. 

Repetend  (rep-e-tendO,  n.  [L.  repetendus, 
fut.  part.  pass,  of  repeto.  See  REPEAT.  ] 
In  arith.  that  part  of  a  repeating  decimal 
which  recurs  continually,  ad  infiuitum.  It 
is  called  a  simple  repetend  when  only  one 
figure  recurs,  as  '3333,  <fcc.,  and  a  compound 
repetend  when  there  are  more  figures  than 
one  in  the  repeating  period,  as  -029029,  &c. 
It  is  usual  to  mark  the  first  and  last  figures 
of  the  period  by  dots  placed  over  them; 
thus  the  repetends  above  mentioned  are 
written  -3  and  -029.  See  REPEATER. 

Repetition  (rep-e-ti'shon),  n.  [L.  repetitio, 
repetitionis.  See  REPEAT.]  1.  The  act  of 
doing  or  uttering  a  second  time ;  iteration 
of  the  same  act,  or  of  the  same  words  or 
sounds.— 2.  The  act  of  repeating  or  saying 
over;  a  reciting  or  rehearsing;  especially  re- 
cital from  memory.  '  A  name  whose  repeti- 
tion will  be  dogged  with  curses/  Shak. 

1  love  such  tears. 

As  fall  from  fit  notes,  beaten  through  mine  ears, 
With  repetitions  of  what  heaven  hath  done. 

Chapman. 

3.  What  is  repeated;  as,  the  sentence  is  a 
mere  repetition.  —  4.  In  rhet.  reiteration,  or 
a  repeating  the  same  word,  or  the  same 
sense  in  ditferent  words,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  deeper  impression  on  the  audience. 
5.  In  Scots  law,  repayment  of  money  errone- 
ously paid. 

Repetitional,  Repetitionary  (rep-e-ti'- 
shon-al,  rep-e-ti'shon-a-ri ),  a.  Containing 
repetition.  [Rare.] 

Repetitious  (rep-e-tish'us),  a.  Repeating; 
containing  repetition.  Dwight.  [American.] 

Repetitive  (re-pet'i-tiv),  a.  Containing  re- 
petitions; repeating. 

Repetitor  (rep-e-ti'tor),  n.  A  private  in- 
structor in  a  German  university. 

Repine  (re-pin'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  repined; 
ppr.  repining.  [O.E.  repay ne,  FT.  repoindre, 
to  prick  again— L.  re,  again,  and  pungo,  to 
prick,  influenced  in  form  and  use  by  the 
verb  to  pine,  to  languish.]  1.  To  fret  one's 
self;  to  be  discontented;  to  feel  inward  dis- 
content which  preys  on  the  spirits ;  to  in- 
dulge in  complaint;  to  murmur;  with  at  or 
against, 

If  yon  think  how  many  diseases,  and  how  much 
poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down  upon 
your  knees,  and  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction. 
will  admire  so  many  blessings  received  at  the  hand 
of  God.  Sir  if.  Temple. 

Multitudes  repine  at  the  want  of  that  which  nothing 
but  idleness  hinders  them  from  enjoying.  Rambler. 

2.  t  To  be  indignant  or  angry.  Spenser. 
Repine  (re-pin'),  n.  A  repining.  Shak. 
Repiner  (re-pln'er),  n.  One  that  repines  or 

murmurs. 

Let  rash  refiners  stand  appalled 

Who  dare  not  trust  in  Thee.  Young. 

Repiningly  (re-pin'ing-li),  adv.  With  mur- 
muring or  complaint. 

Replace  (re-plas'),  v.t.     1.  To  put  again  in 
the  former  place;  as,  to  replace  a  book. 
The  earl  .  .  .  was  replaced  in  his  government. 
Bacon. 

2.  To  put  in  a  new  place. 

His  gods  put  themselves  under  his  protection  to  be 
replaced  in  their  promised  Italy.  Dryden. 

3.  To  repay;  to  refund;  as,  to  replace  a  sum 
of  money  borrowed. — 4.  To  put  a  competent 
substitute  in  the  place  of  another  displaced, 
or  of  something  lost ;  as,  the  paper  is  lost, 
and  cannot  be  replaced  —5.  To  fill  the  place 
of;  to  succeed;  to  be  a  substitute  for;  to 
fulfil  the  end  or  office  of. 

In  this  period  the  heroism  of  her  citizens  replaces 
that  of  her  monarchs.  Ruskin. 

It  is  a  heavy  charge  against  Peter,  to  have  suffered 
that  so  important  a  person  as  the  successor  of  an  ab- 
solute monarch  must  needs  be,  should  grow  up  ill- 
educated  and  unfit  to  replace  him.  Brougham. 

—Replaced  crystal,  a  crystal  having  one  or 
more  planes  in  the  place  of  its  edges  or 
angles. 

Replacement  (rc-plas'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  replacing.— 2.  In  crystal,  the  removal  of 
an  edge  or  angle  by  one  or  more  planes. 

Replait  (re-plat'),  v.  t.  To  plait  or  fold  again; 
to  fold  one  part  over  another  again  and 


again.  '  Many  small  foldings  oitenreplaited.  ' 
Dryden. 
Replant  (re-plant'),  v.t.    L  To  plant  again. 

Small  trees  being  yet  unripe  .  .  .  take  up  and  re- 
plant in  good  ground.  Bacon. 

2.  To  reinstate.     '  And  replant  Henry  in  his 

former  state.'    Shak. 
Replantable  (re-plant'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

being  planted  again. 
Replantation  (re-plan-ta'shou),  n.    The  act 

of  planting  again.  '  Attempting  the  replant- 

ation of  that  beautiful  image  sin  and  vice 

had  obliterated  and  defaced.'    Hallywell. 
Replead  (re-pled'),  v.t.  or  i.    To  plead  again. 
Repleader  (re-pled'er),  n.     In  law,  a  second 

pleading  or  course  of  pleadings;  the  right 

or  privilege  of  pleading  again. 

Whenever  a  repleader  is  granted,  the  pleadings 
must  begin  de  novo.  Blackstone. 

Repledge  (re-plef),  v.  t  1.  To  pledge  again. 
2.  In  Scots  law,  to  demand  judicially,  as  the 
person  of  an  offender  accused  before  an- 
other tribunal,  on  the  ground  that  the  al- 
leged offence  had  been  committed  within 
the  repledger's  jurisdiction.  This  was  for- 
merly a  privilege  competent  to  certain  pri- 
vate jurisdictions. 

Repledger  (re-plej'er),  n.  One  who  re- 
pledges. 

Replegiare  (re-plej'i-a-re),  v.t.  [L.L.  See 
REPLEVY.]  1.  In  law,  to  redeem  a  thing  de- 
tained or  taken  by  another  by  giving  sure- 
ties. —  2.  In  Scots  law,  to  repledge. 

Replenish  (re-plen'ish),  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  replenir, 
replenissant,  from  L.  re,  again,  and  plenus, 
full,  from  pleo,  to  fill.]  1.  To  fill  again 
after  having  been  emptied  or  diminished  ; 
hence,  to  fill  completely;  to  stock  with  num- 
bers or  abundance  ;  as,  the  magazines  are 
replenished  with  corn;  the  springs  are  re- 
plenished with  water. 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth. 
Gen.  i.  28. 

2.f  To  finish;  to  complete;  to  consummate; 

to  perfect.     'The  most  replenished  sweet 

work  of  nature.'    Shak. 
Replenish  (re-plen'ish),  v.i.    To  recover  for- 

mer fulness.     Bacon. 
Replenisher  (re-plen'ish-er),  n.     One,  who 

replenishes.     'One  God  everlasting,    .    .    . 

replenixher  of  all  things.'    Hackluyt. 
Replenishment  (re-plen'ish-ment),n.  i.The 

act  of  replenishing  or  state  of  being  re- 

plenished. —  2.  That  which  replenishes  ;  a 

supply.     Cowper. 
Replete  (re-plef),  a.     [L.  repletus,  pp.  of 

repleo,  to  fill  again—  re,  again,  and  pleo,  to 

fill.]     Completely  filled;  full;  abounding; 

thoroughly  imbued.      'Bodies   not  replete 

with  humours.'     Bacon,      'A  man  replete 

with  mocks.'  Shak.    '  His  words  replete  with 

guile.'    Milton. 

Our  common  life  is  replete  with  spiritual  significance. 
Dr.  Caird. 

Replete  (re-plef),  v.t.  To  fill  to  repletion 
or  satiety. 

Repleteness  (re-plet'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  replete;  fulness;  repletion. 

Repletion  (re-ple'shon),  n.  [Fr.  repletion, 
fromL.  repletio,  repletionis.  See  REPLETE.] 
I.  The  state  of  being  replete  or  completely 
filled;  superabundant  fulness;  surfeit. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  is  totally  stopped  by 
too  great  repletion.  Arbutnnot. 

The  stomach  should  never  be  filled  to  a  sense  of 
uneasy  repletion.  Dr.  Holland. 

2  In  ined.  fulness  of  blood;  plethora. 
Repletive  (  re-ple'tiv  ),  a.  [Tfr.repUUf.   See 

REPLETE.]    Tending  to  replete;  causing  re- 

pletion.    Cotgrave. 
Repletively  (re-ple'tiv-li),  adv.    In  a  re- 

pletive  manner;  so  as  to  be  repleted. 
Repletory  (  re-ple'to-ri  ),  a.    Of  or  pertain- 

ing to  repletion  ;  tending  to  or  producing 

repletion. 

A  university,  as  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  should 
consider  that  its  '  mental  dietetic  '  is  tonic,  not  re 
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reple- 


Repleviable  (re-plev'i-a-bl),  o.  In  law,  cap- 
able of  being  replevied. 

Replevin  (  re-plev'in  ),  n.  [L.L.  replevina. 
See  REPLEVY.]  1.  In  law,  a  personal  action 
which  lies  to  recover  possession  of  goods  or 
chattels  wrongfully  taken  or  detained,  upon 
giving  security  to  try  the  right  to  them  in  a 
suit  at  law,  and  if  that  should  be  determined 
against  the  plaintiff  to  return  the  property 
replevied.  Originally  it  was  a  remedy  pe- 
culiar to  cases  for  wrongful  distress,  but  it 
may  now  be  brought  in  all  cases  of  wrong- 
ful taking  or  detention.  —2.  The  writ  by 
which  goods  and  chattels  are  replevied.— 
at  Bail. 


Replevin  (re-plev'in),  v.t.  To  replevy( which 
see). 

Replevisafole  (re-plev'iz-a-bl),  a.  Same  as 
Repleviable. 

Replevish  (re-plev'ish),  v.t.  In  law,  to  bail 
out;  to  replevy. 

Replevisor  (re-plev'i-sor),  n.  One  who  re- 
plevies ;  one  who  takes  back  by  a  writ  of 
replevin  goods  or  chattels  wrongfully  taken 
or  detained.  See  REPLEVIN. 

Replevy  (re-plev'i),  n.  Replevin  (which  see). 

Replevy  (re-plev'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  replevied; 
ppr.  replevying.  [O.Fr.  replevir,  L.L.  re- 
plegiare,  to  give  bail,  surety,  from  plegium, 
bail,  security.  See  PLEDGE.]  1.  To  recover 
possession  of,  as  goods  or  chattels  wrong- 
fully seized  or  detained,  upon  giving  surety 
to  try  the  right  to  them  in  a  suit-at-law;  to 
take  or  get  back,  as  goods,  by  a  writ  of  re- 
plevin. See  REPLEVIN.— 2.  t  To  take  back 
or  set  at  liberty  upon  security,  as  anything 
seized;  to  bail,  as  a  person.  Spenser.  'Me, 
who  .  .  .  did  from  the  pound  replevin  you.' 
Hudibras. 

Replica  (repli-ka),  n.  [It.  replica,  a  reply, 
a  repetition — L.  re,  back,  and  plica,  a  fold.] 

1.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  copy  of  a  picture,  sculp- 
ture, or  the  like,  made  by  the  hand  that 
executed  the  original. — 2.  In  music,  repeti- 
tion. 

Replicant  (repli-kant),  n.  [L.  replicans,  re- 
plicantis,  ppr.  of  replico,  to  fold  back.  See 
REPLY.]  One  who  makes  a  reply. 

Replicate  (rep'li-kat),  v.t.  [L.  replico,  re- 
phcatum—re,  back,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  To 
fold  or  bend  back;  as,  a  replicated  leaf. 

Replicate  (rep'li-kat),  a.  In  hot.  folded; 
plaited  so  as  to  form  a  groove  or  channel, 
as  in  the  legumen  of  the  Astragalus  hypo- 
glottis. 

Replicate  (rep'li-kat),  n.  In  music,  a  repe- 
tition. Dr.  Burney. 

Replication  (rep-li-ka'shou),  n.  [L.  repli- 
catio.  See  REPLY.]  1.  An  answer;  a  reply. 

Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge!  what  repli- 
cation should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king?  Shak. 

Particularly  —  2.  In  law,  the  third  stage  in 
the  pleadings  in  an  action,  being  the  reply 
of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's  plea.  — 
3.t  Return  or  repercussion  of  sound. 

The  echoes  sighed 
In  lulling  replication.  Glover. 

4.  In  logic,  the  assuming  or  using  the  same 
term  twice  in  the  same  proposition.— 5.  Re- 
petition; hence,  a  copy;  a  portrait. 

The  notes  on  which  he  appeared  to  be  so  assidu- 
ously occupied  mainly  consisted  of  replications  of 
Mr.  G.'s  placid  physiognomy.  Farrar. 

SYN.  Answer,  response,  rejoinder. 

Replicative  (rep'li-kat-iv),  a.  Same  as  Re- 
plicate, a. 

Replier  (re-pli'er),  n.  One  who  replies  or 
answers;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  return 
to  something  spoken  or  written;  in  school 
disputations,  one  who  makes  a  return  to  an 
answer;  a  respondent. 

As  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  answerer  gave 
for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy  was  better  than 
a  monarchy;  the  replier  did  tax  him,  that,  being  a 
private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  question  of  state ; 
the  answerer  said,  that  the  replier  did  much  wrong 
the  privilege  of  scholars,  who  would  be  much  streight- 
ened  if  they  should  give  questions  of  nothing,  but 
such  things  wherein  they  are  practised.  Bacon. 

Replum  (re'plum),  n.  [L.,  the  panel  of  a 
door.]  In  bot.  the  framework  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  two  sutures  of  a  legume 
or  silicule  from  its  valves. 

Replunge  (re-plunj'),  v-t.  To  plunge  again; 
to  immerse  anew.  Milton. 

Reply  (re-pin,  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  replied;  ppr. 
replying.  [Fr.  replier,  to  fold  or  double 
back,  formerly  no  doubt  also  to  reply  (though 
in  Mod.  Fr.  rfpliquer  is  to  reply)  from  L. 
replico ,  to  fold  back,  to  make  a  reply — re, 
back,  and  plico,  to  fold.  See  APPLY,  EM- 
PLOY, and  PLY.]  l.  To  make  answer  in 
words  or  writing,  as  to  something  said  or 
written  by  another;  to  answer;  to  respond. 

O  man,  who  art  thou  that  ripliest  against  God  ? 

Rom.  ix.  20. 

How  oddly  thou  repliestl  Shak. 

2.  To  do  or  give  something  in  return  for 
something  else ;  to  answer  by  deeds;  to  meet 
an  attack  by  fitting  action ;  as,  the  enemy 
replied  to  our  fire;  he  replied  by  moving  his 
king  forward. —  3.  In  law,  to  answer  a  de- 
fendant's plea.    The  defendant  pleads  in 
bar  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  the  plain- 
tiff replies  to  the  defendant's  plea  in  bar.— 
SYN.  To  answer,  respond,  rejoin. 

Reply  (re-pli'),  v.t  To  return  for  an  an- 
swer: often  with  a  clause  as  object. 

Perplex'd  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success, 

The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply.    Milton. 
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REPLY 

_ 

RenlT  ( re-pll'  X  ».    1  From  the  verb.)  1.  That 
RcV  Is  said  or  written  In  answer  to  what 
is  said  or  written  by  another;  an  answei 

I  pause  foe  a  re  fly. 

Thus  uywg  rot* 
Tke  monarch,  and  pre.ented  all  •///>•     *"" 

t  That  which  is  done  for  or  In  consequence 
of  something  else;  an  answer  by  deeds;  a 


(rt-poi'inX  •  t-    To  poison  again 
physicians  should  rrjwiwTher.1 

'  (re  polish).  f.t    To  polish  again 
i  hand  repotted.'    Donne 


emakeVi  hand  repoe.       onn 
Repone  (rt-p4n'X  «  '  pret  *  VP-reponea; 
rnBMin*    [L  rejxmo,  to  replace  -«. 
wain  i  and  ^ono  to  place  ]    1.  Tb  replace  ; 
s£cllicaliy.ln  Scott  law,  to  restore  to  a 
poiiUon  or  a  situation  formerly  held.-2.To 
reply     (Provincial  and  Scoteh.) 
R-DODUlation  (re-pop'u-la"shon),n.    The 
iofrepeopling  or  »Ut«  of  being  repeopled. 
Report  D*P*n  •  '•   tFr-  "port".  to  carry 
b«cT  also  rapporter,  to  carry  back,  to  re- 
late or  report;  the  former  from  L  reportu 
't   again,  and  porto,  to  carry,  the  latter 
Iromre.  ad.  and  porto.  )    1.  To  bear  or  bri  ng 
back,  at  an  answer  ;  to  relate,  ai  what  has 
been  discovered  by  a  person  sent  to  examine, 
explore,  or  Investigate  ;  as,  n  messenger  re- 
vortt  to  his  employer  what  he  has  seen  or 
ascertained;  the  committee  rtported  the 
whole  number  of  votes.  —2.  To  give  an  ac- 
count of;  to  relate;  to  tell;  to  make  known. 

Tkey  rtftrM  hll  good  deeds  before  me. 

Neh.  vi.  10. 

S.  To  tell  or  relate  from  one  to  another;  to 
circulate  publicly,  as  a  story,  aa  in  the  com- 
nv>n  phrase,  it  Is  reported. 

It  b  rtpertri  amon;  the  heathen,  and  Gashrau 
with  it.  that  thoa  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel 

Nch.  si  6. 

4  To  give  an  official  or  formal  account  or 
statement  of;  as,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer reports  annually  to  parliament  the 
amount  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  —5.  To 
write  out  and  give  an  account  or  statement 
of.  as  of  the  proceedings,  debates,  Ac.,  of  a 
legislative  body,  a  meeting,  or  a  court;  to 
write  out  or  take  down  from  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  ;  as,  the  debate  was  fully  reported. 
ft  To  lay  a  charge  against  ;  to  bring  to  the 
cognizance  of;  as,  I  will  report  you  to  your 
employer.—  7.  t  To  refer  for  information. 

I  retort  the  reader  to  the  Belgian  histories:  he  may 
teethe  changeof  war  betwixt  the  set  wo  sides.  Fuller. 

8.  1  Toreturn  or  reverberate,  as  sound;  to  echo 
back.  'A  church  with  windows  only  from 
above,  that  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen 
times.'  Bacon.—  Toberf/mrln  I.  c.r  usually,  to 
IM  reported  of  .  to  be  well  or  ill  spoken  of;  to  be 
mentioned  with  respect  or  reproach.  '  Timo- 
theus  was  well  reported  of.'  Acts  xvi.  2.  — 
To  report  one'i  self,  to  make  known  one's 
whereabouts  or  movements  to  the  proper 
quarter,  so  as  to  lw  in  readiness  to  perform 
a  duty,  service,  Ac  ,  when  called  upon.  — 
Six.  To  relate,  tell,  recite,  narrate,  state, 
rumour. 

Report  (re-port'),  r  i  I  To  make  a  state- 
ment of  facts;  as.  the  committee  will  report 
at  twelve  o'clock.  -  2.  To  take  down  in  writ- 
ing a  speech,  discourse,  replies,  Ac.,  from 
a  speaker's  lips  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
tion ;  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  public  assembly  ;  specifically,  to 
discharge  the  office  of  a  reporter  for  the 
newspaper  press;  as,  he  rejtortt  for  such  and 
•uch  a  paper.  —8.  To  make  known  one's 
whereabouts,  movements,  Ac.,  to  a  superior, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  duty  or  service  when 
called  upon;  as,  the  captain  reported  to  his 
general;  he  reported  at  headquarters. 

Report  (re-port'),  n.  1.  An  account  brought 
buck  or  returned;  result  of  an  Investigation; 

•  statement  or  relation  of  facts  given  In  re- 
ply to  Inquiry,  or  by  a  person  authorized  to 
examine  and  bring  or  semi  Information. 

•  Fmm  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report' 
Walter  —  1  A  tale  carried;  a  story  circu- 
lated; hence,  rumour;  common  fame.    'Re- 
fart  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit.'   Shale. 

ll  wa<  a  true  rtfert  that  I  heard  In  mine  own  land 
°<Uiva<U  and  o/thr  wisdom.  i  Ki.  >.  «. 

S.  Repute;  public  character  'By  honour 
and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port' t  Cor.  vi  a 

Cormelhn  I  he  centurion,  a  tint  man.  and  one  that 
(••nth  Cod.  and  of  good  nfin  among  all  the  i..n,.m 
tfUMjm,  Actu.  t>. 

4.  An  account  or  statement  of  a  judicial 
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pinion  or  decision,  or  of  a  cafe  argued  and 
determined  in  a  court  of  law,  chancery  Ac 
The  books  containing  such  statements  are 
also  called  reporti.  Reporta  of  the  proceed- 

„  of  courts  of  justice  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  pleadings,  the  facts,  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
court  in  each  case  reported.  The  object  of 
them  is  to  establish  the  law,  and  prevent 
conflicting  decisions,  by  preserving  and 
publishing  the  judgments  of  the  court, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  decided  the 
question  of  law  arising  in  the  case. — 
5  An  official  statement  of  facts,  verbal  or 
written;  particularly,  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  proceedings  and  facts  exhibited  by 
U,  officer  to  his  superiors ;  as.  the  reporti 
of  a  master  In  chancery  to  the  court,  of 
committees  to  a  legislative  body,  and  the 
like.— 8.  A  paper  delivered  by  the  masters 
of  all  ships  arriving  from  parts  beyond  seas 
to  the  custom-house,  and  attested  upon 
oath,  containing  an  account  of  the  cargo 
on  board,  Ac.— 7.  An  account  or  statement 
of  the  proceedings,  debates,  Ac.,  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  meeting,  court,  and  the 
like,  intended  for  publication ;  an  epitome 
or  fully  written  account  of  a  speech.  -- 
8.  Sound  of  an  explosion;  loud  noise.  'Ris- 
ing and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report.'  Shak. 

The  lashing  billows  make  a  long  refer!. 
And  beat  her  sides.  Drydin. 

9  t  [Fr. rapport.]  Relation; correspondence; 

connection;  reference.  'The  corridors  worse, 

having  no  report  to  the  wings  they  join  to. 
Kvelyn.— SYN.  Account,  relation,  narration, 

detail,  description,  recital,  narrative,  story, 

rumour,  hearsay. 

Reportable  (re-port'a-bl),  a.  Fit  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Reportage!  (rf-porfaj),  n.    Report. 

Reported  ( re-port'ed ),  p.  and  a.  ToM  or 
made  known  by  report.— Reported  speech, 
oblique  speech. 

Reporter  (re-pdrt'er).  n.  One  who  reports; 
specifically,  (a)  an  official  or  person  who 
draws  up  statements  of  law  proceedings 
and  decisions,  or  of  legislative  debates  (f>)  A 
member  of  a  newspaper  staff  whose  duty  it 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
public  meetings  and  entertainments,  collect 
information  respecting  interesting  or  im- 
portant events,  and  the  like. 

Reporting  (re-porfing),  p.  and  a.  1  Giving 
a  report  or  statement.  —  2.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  reporter  or  reports ;  as,  the  repott- 
ing style  of  phonography. 

Reporting  (re-port'ins),  n.  The  act  or  sys- 
tem of  drawing  up  reports.  —Newspaper  re- 
porting, that  system  by  which  parliamen- 
tary debates  and  proceedings,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  public  meetings,  the  accounts 
of  important  or  interesting  events.  Ac.,  are 
taken  down,  usually  in  short-hand,  and  pro- 
mulgaled  throughout  the  country  by  means 
of  the  newspapers. 

Reportingly  (re-port Ing-li),  ado.  By  report 
or  common  fame.  Shak. 

Reportorial  (re-por-to'ri-al),  a.  Relating  to 
a  reporter  or  reporters ;  consisting  of  or 
constituted  by  reporters;  as,  the  reportorial 
corps  of  a  newspaper. 

Reposal  (re-poz'al),  n.  (from  repose.]  1.  The 
act  of  reposing  or  resting.  '  The  reposal  of 
any  trust,  virtue  or  worth  in  thee.'  Shalt. 
2.  That  on  which  one  reposes.  'His  chief 
pillow  and  reposal.'  Burton. 

Reposancel  ( re-poz'ans),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
posing; reliance.  'What  sweet  reposance 
heaven  can  beget.'  John  Hall. 

Repose  (re-poz'),  ».(.  pret.  &  pp.  reposed; 
ppr.  reposing.  [Fr.  reposer,  to  place  again, 
to  settle,  to  rest— IT,  again,  and  poser.  See 
POSE.)  1.  To  lay  at  rest;  to  lay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  rest ;  to  refresh  by  rest : 
frequently  used  reflexively.  'There  repote 
you  for  thin  night.'  .s/mt. 

Have  ye  chosen  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  rrfott 
Your  wearied  virtue?  Miifoti. 

2.t  To  cau«e  to  be  calm  or  quiet;  to  tntn 
qulllize;  to  compose.  Fuller.  —  3.  To  lay, 
place,  or  rest  In  confidence  or  trust ;  as,  to 
repose  trust  or  confidence  in  a  person's  ver- 
acity. 

The  king  refontti  all  his  confidence  in  thee.    Stia*. 

Occasionally  used  reflexively.  'On  thy  for- 
tune I  repose  myself.'  Shak. — 4  t  To  lay  up; 
todeposit; tolodge.  'PebblesrepoiKdlii those 
cliffs.'  Woodward.— SYN.  To  rest,  settle,  re- 
cline, reposit.  deposit,  lodge 
Repose  (re-p6zO,  r.i  1.  To  lie  at  rest;  to 
sleep. 

Within  a  thicket  I  re  feted          Chafman. 


REPREFE 

2.  To  rest  iu  confidence;  to  rely:  followed 
by  on.  '  Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I 
repose.'  Shak.— 3.  To  lie;  to  rest;  as,  trap 
reposing  on  sand.—  -But,  Repose.  See  under 
REST. —  SYN.  To  lie,  recline,  couch,  rest, 
sleep,  settle,  lodge,  abide, 
depose  (re-poz'),  n  [Fr.  repot.  See  the 
verb.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  reposing;  t 
lying  at  rest ;  sleep;  rest ;  quiet. 

Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose.  Skatj. 
2.  Rest  of  mind;  tranquillity;  freedom  from 
uneasiness  or  disturbance ;  as,  the  nation 
then  enjoyed  repose.  —3.  Settled  composure; 
absence  of  all  show  of  feeling. 

Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 
Which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

4.  Cause  of  rest;  what  gives  repose.  Drydtn. 
6.  In  poetry,  a  rest;  a  pause.— 6  That  qua- 
lity in  a  work  of  art  which  gives  it  entire 
dependence  on  its  inherent  ability,  and  does 
not  appeal  by  gaudiness  of  colour  or  exag- 
geration of  attitude  to  a  false  estimate  of 
ability;  a  general  quietude  of  colour  or 
treatment:  an  avoidance  of  obtrusive  tints 
or  of  striking  action  in  figures.  Fail-halt.  — 
SYN.  Recumbency,  reclination,  rest,  ease, 
quiet,  quietness,  tranquillity,  peace. 
Reposed  (re-pozd),  p.  and  a.  Exhibiting 
repose;  calm;  settled. 

But  reposed  natures  may  do  well  in  youth,  as  is 
seen  in  Augustus  Caesar  .  .  .  and  others.    Bacon. 

Reposedly  (r8-poz'ed-II),  ado  In  a  reposed 
manner;  quietly;  composedly;  calmly. 

Reposedness  (re-poz'ed-nes),  «.  State  of 
being  at  rest.  '  With  wonderful  rcposedneu 
of  mind  and  gentle  words  '  Trans,  of  Boe- 
calitii,  1628. 

Reposeful  ( re-poz'f ul ), a.  Full  of  repose: 
affording  repose  or  rest;  trustful.  'A  fast 
friend,  or  reposeful  confidant.'  HoiceU. 

Reposer  (re-poz'er),  11.    One  who  reposes. 

Reposit  (re-poz'it), «.  t  [L.  rtpono,  repoiitvin 
—  re,  back,  and  pono,  to  place  See  POSI- 
TION.) To  lay  up;  to  lodge,  as  for  safety  or 
preservation. 

Others  reposit  their  young  In  holes,  and  secure 
themselves  also  therein. 


Reposition  (re-po-zish'on),  n.  1.  Act  of  re- 
positing  or  laying  up  in  safety.  '  That  age 
which  is  not  capable  of  observation,  careless 
of  reposition.'  Bp.  Hall.  —  2.  The  act  of  re- 
placing. '  The  reposition  of  a  bone.'  Wile- 
man.— 3.  In  Scots  law,  retrocession,  or  the 
returning  back  of  a  right  from  the  assignee 
to  the  person  granting  the  right. 

Repository  (re-poz'i-to-ri),  n.  [L.  repast- 
toriitm,  from  repono,  reposititm.  See  RE- 
POSIT  ]  1.  A  place  where  things  are  or  may 
be  deposited  for  safety  or  preservation;  a 
depository;  a  storehouse;  a  magazine. 

The  mind  of  man.  not  being  capable  of  having  many 
ideas  tinder  view  at  once,  it  w.is  necessaty  to  nave  a 
repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas  Leett. 

2.  A  place  where  things  are  kept  for  sale;  a 
warehouse;  a  shop. 

She  confides  the  card  to  the  gentleman  of  the  pint 
Art  Repository,  who  consents  to  allow  it  to  lie  upon 
the  counter.  Thackeray. 

Repossess  (re-poz-zesV  t  To  possess  again. 
'  Repossess  the  crown.'  Shak.  '  Nor  shall 
my  father  repossess  the  land.'  Pope. -To 
repossess  one's  self  of,  to  obtain  possession 
of  again. 

Repossession  (re-poz-zesh'on),  n.  The  act 
of  possessing  again  ;  the  state  of  possessing 
again. 

Whoso  hath  been  robbed  or  spoiled  of  his  lands  or 
goods  may  lawfully  seek  repossession  by  force. 

Kaleigk. 

Reposure  (re-po'zhur),  n.  Rest;  quiet  'In 
the  repositt-c  of  most  soft  content.'  Mar- 
Stan. 

Repour  (re-porO,  t>.  t.    To  pour  again. 

The  horrid  noise  amazed  the  silent  night. 
Reponrif.g  down  black  darkness  from  the  sky 

Repousse  (re-pos-sa).  p.  and  a  [  Kr  .  pp 
of  repousser—re,  back,  and  pousser,  to 
push,  to  thrust.  See  PUSH  ]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  style  of  ornamentation  in  metal, 
especially  silver,  resembling  embossing  1 
is  effected  by  repeated  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer from  behind  until  a  rough  image  of  the 
desired  figure  Is  produced,  wnich  is  finished 
by  chasing.  The  finest  specimens  of  this 
style  are  those  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  "<  the 
sixteenth  century.  Much  common  work  of 
this  description,  chiefly  on  tea  and  coffee 
pots.  Is  executed  at  Birmingham  in  pwter 
and  Britannia  metal,  and  afterward 
trotyped  so  as  to  hide  the  quality  of  th>- 
material. 

Reprefe.t  n.    Reproof.    Chaucer. 


Fate,  far,  fat.  f»ll;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       li,  Sc.  abune;      S,  Sc.  ley. 
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Reprehend  (rep-re-hend'),  v .t.  [L.  repre- 
hendo—re,  back  or  again,  and  prehendo,  to 
lay  hold  of — prce,  before,  and  obs.  hendo, 
seen  also  in  comprehend,  apprehend,  <fec.  ] 

1.  To  charge  with  a  fault;  to  chide  sharply; 
to  reprove:  formerly  sometimes  followed  by 
of.  '  Aristippus  being  reprehended  of  luxury 
by  one  that  was  not  rich.'    Bacon. 

Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 

For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed.        Skak. 

2.  To  take  exception  to;  to  speak  of  as  a 
fault;  to  censure. 

I  nor  advise  nor  reprehend  the  choice,    jf.  Philips. 

3.t  To  detect  of  fallacy. 

This  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered,  by 
imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a  kind  of 
poverty.  Bacon. 

SYN.  To  chide,  reprove,  censure,  blame,  re- 
primand, rebuke. 

Reprehender  (rep-re-hend'er),  n.  One  that 
reprehends;  one  that  blames  or  reproves 
'  Those  fervent  reprehenders  of  things.' 
Hooker. 

Reprehensible  (rep-re-hen'si-M),  a.  [Fr.  re- 
prehensible, from  L.  reprehendo,  reprehen- 
sion. See  REPREHEND.]  Deserving  to  be  re- 
prehended or  censured;  blameworthy;  cen- 
surable; deserving  reproof :  applied  toper- 
sons  or  things ;  as,  a  reprehensible  person ; 
reprehensible  conduct.  'Anything  notori- 
ously reprehensible  in  his  morals.'  Bp.  Hors- 
ley.—  SYN.  Blamable,  culpable,  censurable, 
rebukable,  reprovable. 

Keprehensibleness  (rep-re-hen 'si-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  reprehen- 
sible; blamableness;  culpableness. 

Reprehensibly  (rep-re-hen'si-bli),  adv.  In 
a  reprehensible  manner;  culpably;  in  a 
manner  to  deserve  censure  or  reproof. 

Reprehension  ( rep-re-hen '  shon ),«.  [Fr. 
reprehension,  from  L.  reprehensio,  reprehen- 
sionis,  from  reprehendo.  See  REPREHEND.] 
The  act  of  reprehending;  reproof;  censure; 
blame;  as,  conduct  deserving  the  severest 
reprehension. 

This  Basilius  took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given 
him  a  secret  reprehension,  that  he  had  not  showed 
more  gratefulness  to  Dorus.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—Admonition,  Reprehension,  Reproof.  See 
under  ADMONITION. 

Reprehensive  (rep-re-hen'siv),  a.  Contain- 
ing reprehension  or  reproof.  '  Christ's  re- 
ply, in  which,  by  a  reprehensive  shortness,  he 
both  clears  the  man's  innocence  and  vindi- 
cates God's  proceedings.'  South. 

Reprehensively  (rep-re-hen' si v-li),  ado. 
With  reprehension. 

Xenophanes  the  Colophonian  reprehensively  ad- 
monished the  Egyptians  after  this  manner. 

Reprehensory  (rep-re-hen'so-ri),  a.  Con- 
taining reproof. 

Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  any 
reprehensory  complaint,  Johnson. 

Represent  (rep-re-zenf),  v.t.  [Fr.  repre- 
senter,  from  L.  repr<esento  —  re,  again,  and 
prcesento,  to  place  before,  from  prcesens, 
present.  See  PRESENT.]  1.  To  present  again 
or  in  place  of  something  else;  to  exhibit  the 
image  or  counterpart  of;  to  suggest  by  being 
like;  to  typify. 

Before  him  burn 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heavenly  fires.  Milton. 

2.  To  portray  by  pictorial  or  plastic  art;  as, 
the  king  was  represented  sitting  on  horse- 
back. —  3.  To  portray  by  mimicry  or  action 
of  any  kind;  to  act  the  part  of;  to  personate; 
as,  to  represent  the  character  of  Othello.  — 

4.  To  exhibit  to  the  mind  in  language ;  to 
give  one's  own  impressions,  idea,  or  judg- 
ment of ;  to  bring  before  the  mind ;  to  give 
an  account  of;  to  describe;  as,  he  represents 
his  master  as  very  exacting;  travellers  re- 
present these  mountains  as  very  rugged. 

This  bank  is  thought  the  greatest  load  on  the  Geno- 
ese, and  the  managers  of  it  have  been  represented  as 
a  second  kind  of  senate.  Addison. 

5.  To  supply  the  place  or  perform  the  duties 
or  functions  of;  to  speak  and  act  with  autho- 
rity on  behalf  of;  to  be  a  substitute  or  agent 
for;  as,  the  commercial  traveller  represents 
his  employer ;  the  member  of  parliament 
represents  his  constituents;  parliament  re- 
presents the  nation ;  Lord  Beaconsfleld  re- 

?  resented  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
To  stand  in  the  place  of,  in  the  right  of 
inheritance. 

All  the  branches  inherit  the  same  share  that  their 
root,  whom  they  represent,  would  have  done. 

Rlackstone. 

7.  To  serve  as  a  sign  or  symbol  of;  as,  mathe- 
matical symbols  represent  quantities  or  re- 


lations; words  represent  ideas  or  things.— 

8.  To  image  or  picture  in  sensation. 

Among  these,  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds;  of  all  exterior  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes.       Milton. 

9.  To  present  again ;  to  bring  again  before 
the  mind ;  to  re-present.   Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Re-present(re-pre-zenf), ».  (.  [Prefix  re,  and 
present.  ]  To  present  anew;  to  present  to  the 
mind  after  having  been  observed  before. 

Good  reasoning  is  the  ideal  assemblage  of  facts, 
and  their  re-presentation  to  the  mind  in  the  order  of 
their  actual  series.  It  is  seeing  with  the  mind's  eye. 
Bad  reasoning  will  always  be  found  to  depend  on 
some  of  the  objects  not  being  mentally  present;  some 
links  in  the  chain  are  dropped  or  overlooked ;  some 
objects  instead  of  being  re-presented -Arc  left  absent, 
or  are  presented  so  imperfectly  that  the  inferences 
from  them  are  as  erroneous  as  the  inferences  from 
imperfect  vision  are  erroneous.  Bad  reasoning  is 
imperfect  re-presentation.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Representable  (rep-re-zent'a-bl),  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  represented.  Coleridge. 

The  peripherally-initiated  feelings  of  external  origin 
are  more  refresentable  than  those  of  internal  origin; 
and  both  of  these  can  be  represented  with  greater 
facility  than  the  centrally-initiated  feelings. 

H.  Spencer. 

Representance  (rep-re-zent'ans),  n.  Re- 
presentation; likeness.  Donne. 

Representant  (rep-re-zent'ant),  a.  Repre- 
senting; having  vicarious  power. 

Representant  ( rep-re-zenf  ant ),  n.  A  re- 
presentative. 

There  is  expected  the  Count  Henry  of  Nassau  to 
be  at  the  said  solemnity,  as  the  representant  of  his 
brother.  Wotton. 

Representation  (rep're-zen-ta"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  representing,  describing,  ex- 
hibiting, portraying,  &c.— 2.  That  which  re- 
presents; the  means  by  which  something  is 
represented:  more  particularly,  (a)an  image 
or  likeness;  a  picture  or  statue;  as,  repre- 
sentations of  natural  scenery.  (6)  Exhibition 
of  a  play  on  the  stage,  or  of  a  character  in  a 
play;  a  dramatic  performance,  (c)  Verbal 
description ;  statement  of  arguments  or 
facts,  &c. ;  as,  the  representation  of  an  his- 
torian, of  a  witness,  or  an  advocate.  Hence 
sometimes,  specifically,  a  written  expostu- 
lation; a  remonstrance. 

He  threatened  '  to  send  his  jack-boot  to  rule  the 
country,'  when  the  senate  once  ventured  to  make  a 
representation  against  his  ruinous  policy. 

Bnmrtham. 

3.  The  part  performed  by  a  representative 
or  deputy;  especially,  the  function  of  the 
delegate  of  a  constituency  in  a  legislative 
assembly;  the  system  according  to  which 
communities  are  represented  in  such  assem- 
blies ;  as,  the  representation  of  a  county  or 
borough  in  parliament. 

The  reform  in  representation  he  uniformly  opposed. 
Burke. 

4.  A  number  of  delegates  or  representatives 
collectively.— 5.  In  law,  (a)  the  standing  in 
the  place  of  another,  as  an  heir.or  in  the  right 
of  taking  by  inheritance;  the  personating  of 
another,  as  heirs,  executors,  administrators. 
In  Scots  law,  the  term  is  usually  applied  to 
the  obligation  incurred  by  an  heir  to  pay  the 
debts  and  perform  the  obligations  incumbent 
upon  his  predecessor.   (6)  A  collateral  state- 
ment in  insurance,  either  by  parol  or  in 
writing,  of  such  facts  or  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  adventure,  and  not 
inserted  in  the  policy,  as  are  necessary  for 
the  information  of  the  insurer,  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  risk, 
(c)  In  Scots  law,  the  written  pleading  pre- 
sented to  a  lord-ordinary  of  the  Court  of 
Session  when  his  judgment  was  brought 
under  review.  —SYN.  Description,  show,  de- 
lineation, portraiture,likenes8,resemblance, 
exhibition,  sight. 

Re-presentation  (re'prez-en-ta"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  presenting  to  the  mind  what  was 
formerly  present,  but  is  now  absent. 

If  all  reasoning  be  the  re-presentation  of  what  is 
now  absent  but  formerly  was  present,  and  can  again 
be  made  present, — in  other  words,  if  the  test  of  accu- 
rate reasoning  is  its  reduction  to  fact, — then  is  it 
evident  that  Philosophy,  dealing  with  transcendental 
objects  which  cannot  be  present,  and  employing  a 
method  which  admits  of  no  verification  {or  reduction 
to  the  test  of  fact),  must  be  an  impossible  attempt. 
G.  H.  Leaves. 

Representational  ( rep're-zen-ta"shon-al ), 
a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing  representa- 
tion. 

Representational^  (rep're-zen-ta"shon-a- 
ri),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  representation ; 
representative;  as,  a  representationary  sys- 
tem of  government.  [Rare.] 

Representative  (rep-re-zent'a-tiv),  a.  [Fr. 
representatif.  See  REPRESENT.]  1.  Fitted 


to  represent,  portray,  or  typify;  exhibiting 
likeness  or  similitude. 

They  relieve  themselves  with  this  distinction,  and 
yet  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  representative,  to 
be  proper  and  real.  Atterbtit-y. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  power  of  an- 
other; acting  as  a  substitute  for  others;  per- 
forming the  functions  of  others;  as,  a  repre- 
sentative body. 

This  council  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one  hun- 
dred out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
body  representative  of  the  people.  S-wi/t. 

3.  Conducted  by  the  agency  of  delegates 
who  are  chosen  by  the  people ;  as,  a  repre- 
sentative government. 

He  (Cromwell)  gave  the  country  a  constitution  far 
more  perfect  than  any  which  had  at  that  time  been 
known  in  the  world.  He  reformed  the  representative 
system  in  a  manner  which  has  extorted  praise  even 
from  Lord  Clarendon.  Macaulcty. 

4.  In  not.  hist,  presenting  the  full  character- 
istics of  the  type  of  a  group ;  as,  a  repre- 
sentative genus. — 5.  In  inetaph.  (a)  giving  a 
transcript  of  what  is  directly  presented  to  or 
known  by  the  mind ;  as,  the  representative 
faculties.     (6)  Existing  as  a  transcript  of 
what  was  originally  directly  presented  to 
or  known  by  the  mind  ;  as,  representative 
knowledge. 

Representative  (rep-re-zent'a-tiv),  n.  l.One 
who  or  that  which  represents  or  exhibits  the 
likeness  of  another;  that  by  which  anything 
is  represented  or  exhibited.  'A  statue  of 
Rumour,  whispering  an  idiot  in  the  ear,  who 
was  the  representative  of  credulity.'  Addi- 
son. 

This  doctrine  supposes  the  perfections  of  God  to 
be  representatives  to  us  of  whatever  we  perceive  in 
the  creatures.  Locke. 

2.  An  agent,  deputy,  or  substitute,  who  sup- 
plies the  place  of  another  or  others,  being 
invested  with  his  or  their  authority;  as,  an 
attorney  is  the  representative  of  his  client 
or  employer;  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  representative  of  his  con- 
stituents and  of  the  nation.  — 3.  In  law,  one 
that  stands  in  the  place  of  another  as  heir, 
or  in  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  or  to  a  crown.  —  Real  represent- 
ative, an  heir-at-law  or  devisee. — 1'ersonal 
representative,  an  executor  or  administra- 
tor.— House  of  Representatives,  the  lower  or 
popular  branch  of  the  supreme  legislative 
body  in  the  United  States;  the  lower  house 
of  the  national  congress.  It  consists  of 
members  chosen  biennially  by  the  people  of 
the  several  states  in  numbers  proportioned 
to  their  population.  Each  state  appoints  at 
least  one  representative. 

Representatively  (rep-re-zent'a-tiv-li),ad!). 
In  a  representative  manner.  Barrow. 

Representativeness(rep-re-zent'a-tiv-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  represen- 
tative. 

Dr.  Burnet  observes  that  every  thought  is  attended 
with  consciousness  and  representativeness. 

Spectator. 

Representer  (rep-re-zent'er),  ii.  One  who 
represents;  as,  (a)  one  who  shows,  exhibits, 
or  describes.  Sir  T.Browne.  (6)  A  represen- 
tative; one  that  acts  by  deputation.  [Rare.] 

My  muse  officious  ventures 

On  the  nation's  representers.  Svjift. 

Representment  (rep-re-zent'ment),  n.  Re- 
presentation. Jer.  Taylor. 

Repress  (re-pres'),  u.  (.  [Prefix  re,  and  press; 
L.  reprimo,  repressitin~re,  back,  and  premo, 
to  press.  ]  1.  To  press  back  or  down  effec- 
tually; to  crush;  to  quell ;  to  put  down ;  to 
subdue;  as,  to  repress  sedition  or  rebellion; 
to  repress  the  first  risings  of  discontent. 
'  Sovereign  law .  .  .  crowning  good,  repress- 
ing ill.'  Sir  W.  Jones.  —  2.  To  check;  to 
restrain;  to  keep  under  due  restraint. 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold.     Waller. 

SYN.  To  curb,  check,  restrain,  suppress, 
smother,  quell,  subdue,  crush,  overpower. 

Repress*  (re-pres'),  n.   The  act  of  subduing. 

Represser  (re-pres'er).n.  One  who  represses; 
one  that  crushes  or  subdues 

Repressible  (re-pres'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  repressed  or  restrained. 

Repressibly  (re-pres'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  re- 
pressible  manner. 

Repression  (re-pre'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
repressing,  restraining,  or  subduing;  as,  the 
repression  of  tumults.  '  What  sublime  re- 
pression of  himself.'  Tennyson.  —  2.  That 
which  represses;  check;  restraint. 

Repressive(re-pres'iv),  a.  Having  power  to 
repress  or  crush ;  tending  to  subdue  or 
restrain. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  repres- 
sive measures.  Macaulay. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      i,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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atoprM.lv.ljr  (rcpresr1r.il),  **•.    In  a  re- 
pressive manner;  so  as  to  repress*. 
Reprtefel  (re-prefX  n.    Beproof.    Spmter. 
Reprteralt  (re-prtr-alX  n.    Beapite;  re- 

|.i  .  •• 

Hssltha  ofloc-l)  Ibeps  SW  bwt  r,(ri~~b  of  his 

aUprtave  (re-prtr-).  n.  [O  E.  reprm,  n- 
pnm.  reproof,  censure ;  bat  In  this  case 
apparently -n-proo/,  a  fresh  proof  or  trial 
-n.  again,  and  old  prm.  preef.  a  proof, 
test  trial;  or.  according  to  anotherTlew.from 
O.IY  Tmrmtr.TtrniMT.  to  blame,  condemn; 
L  repr&an  (n,  and  pntn.  to  nan),  to  re- 
ject, condemn,  meaning  originally  the  rejec- 
ti.iniifsaentencealreadypassed.  ttetrtecrti 
a  word  that  has  undergone  a  similar  change 
of  form.)  1.  The  suspension  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal's  sentence  It  may  take 
place  (a) si  the  mere  pleasure  of  Uie  crown; 
(6)  where  the  judge  Is  not  satisfied  with  tin 
verdict,  or  the  Indictment  ls  insufficient,  or 
any  favourable  circumstances  appear  In  the 
criminal's  character.  In  onler  to  give  time 
to  apply  to  the  crown  for  either  an  absolute 
or  conditional  pardon:  (c)  where  a  woman 
It  capitally  convicted  and  pleads  her  preg 
nancy:  (i/)  where  the  criminal  becomes  In- 
sane. The  won!  is  popularly  but  incorrectly 
used  to  signify  a  permanent  remission,  or 
commutation  of  a  capital  sentence. 

The  rooming  Sir  John  Ilotham  was  to  die,  a  re- 
frtrtt  was  sent  to  suspend  the  execution  for  three 
days.  Lord  Clarttuton. 

t  K.  -pit.  :  Interval  of  ease  or  relief. 

All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  rtfrin* 

Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve.    DtttMam. 

Reprieve  (re-prtvO.rJ  pret  ft  pp.  reprieved; 
ppr  reprieving.  1. 1  To  re-prove.  Spenser. 
2.  To  grant  a  respite,  to;  to  suspend  or  delay 
the  execution  of  for  a  time;  as,  to  reprieve 
a  criminal  for  thirty  days. 

Having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late 

rrlK-lh.  in.  his  riwieNty  had  been  pleased  to  rrfr, 
a.ii     •' 


, 
.  with  sever 


vtv  ti.nl 
l  his  frie 


. 
nds,  in  order  to  give  them 


.  ,  to  give  the 

their  lite*.  AJiluon. 

8  To  relieve  for  a  time  from  any  suffering. 

Company,  though  it  mar  rtfriflt  a  man  from  his 
melancholy.  yet  cannot  secure  a  man  from  his  con- 
•Cletite  ±a*lk. 

Reprimand  (  rep'ri-mand  ).  n.  [Kr.  repri- 
mand*, from  I.  reprimenda,  a  thing  to  be 
checked  or  repressed,  from  reprinto,  repren- 
t'nn.  to  rrpreu.  Reprimande  would  thus 
signify  primarily  a  thing  worthy  of  hlame. 
then  the  act  of  blaming.  ]  Severe  reproof 
for  a  fault;  repr.  henniun.  private  or  public; 
as,  to  give  one  a  severe  reprimand. 

His  letter  is  that  of  a  superior,  under  the  guise  of  the 
lowest  humility,  dictaMng  wh.it  Is  irre'ragaNy  right  ; 
in  its  address  it  is  the  supplication  of  a  suitor  ;  in  its 
substance.  in  its  spirit,  a  lofty  ,,fr,ma,,.t.  M,  •„,.,„. 

Reprimand  (rep-ri-mand'),  r  '  1.  To  re- 
pn>ve  severely;  to  reprehend;  to  chide  for 
a  fault 

Ornsanicus  was  severely  rtfrimandtj  by  Til»«- 
tlsts  for  travelling  Into  1'nypt  without  Ills  permission. 

Arbttttntet. 

1  To  reprove  publicly  nnd  officially.  In  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence:  a«.  the  court  ordered 
the  officer  to  be  reprimanded.  —  Reprove, 
Riknlre.  Reprimand.  Ceiuare,  Remmulrnle 
Xxiattulate,  Reproach.  See  under  TKS- 
HtiiF.  svx  To  reprove,  reprehend,  chide, 
rehuke.  censure.  blame. 
Reprint  (re  prtnf),  r  t.  1.  To  print  again;  to 
print  a  second  or  any  new  edition  of.  Pope 
*.  To  renew  the  Impression  of. 

The  business  of  redemption  is  ...  to  rtfHnl 
Cads  insane  on  the  soul.  Se»!l,. 

JUprlnt  (rf'prlnt).  n,  A  second  or  a  new 
Impression  or  edition  of  any  printed  work- 
ri-linprension 

Reprisal  (re-prl'zal).  n.  [Fr  repreuOt, 
ft.  .in  II  ripreiaglia,  from  LL.  repritatia 
from  L.  rrprehendo,  to  take  again;  comp 
pnw,  a  capture.  repnV.  a  taking  back,  also 
from  L  prehmdo  ]  1  The  seizure  or  taking 
of  anything  from  an  enemy  by  way  of  re- 
taliation or  Indemnification  for  something 
t.iken  or  detained  by  him;  also,  that  which 
is  so  taken. 

Jt'fr,,.,/,  .re  used  between  nation  and  nation  in 


•""> 

If  a  nation  has  taken  posses 

?  •»»**-*  «"«  refuses  to  ,„, 
J"'*  •"•  «lw  adequate  sati' 
"  *ri*  """Wn  belonin 


t  The  act  of  retorting  on  an  enemy  by  in- 
flicting suffering  or  death  on  a  prisoner 
taken  from  him,  in  retaliation  of  an  act  of 
Inhumanity.  —  *  Any  taking  by  way  of  re- 
taliation; an  act  of  severity  done  in  retalia- 
tion. 

This  gentleman,  ns  h  teeim.  being  »erf  desirous: 
to  make  refritalr  upon  me.  undertakes  to  furnish 
out  a  whole  section  otgroas  misrepresentations  made 
by  me  in  my  quotations.  H'.iurta'td. 

4.  Same  as  Recaption.—  Letttri  of  inarqve 
and  rrprual.  See 


.  . 

Reprise  (re-priV).  «•  fr.  reprite,  from  re- 
prendre,  to  take  back;  L.  reprehendo.  See 
I:>:I-I:I~AI.  ]  1  t  A  taking  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion. 

if  so.  a  just  rtpritt  would  only  be 

Of  what  the  land  usurp  'd  upon  the  sea.      Dryeteti. 

2.  A  term  used  by  masons  to  denote  the  re- 
turn of  mouldings  in  an  internal  angle.  — 

3.  In  maritime  law,  a  ship  recaptured  from 
an  enemy  or  pirate.    If  recaptured  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  her  capture,  she  must 
l>e  restored  to  her  owners  In  whole,  if  after 
that  period  she  Is  the  lawful  prize  of  those 
who  recaptured  her.  —4.  pi.  In  law,  yearly 
deductions,  duties,  or  payments  out  of  a 
manor  and  lands  as  rent-charge,  rent-seek, 
annuities,  and  the  like.    Written  also  Jte- 
vrize.9. 

Reprise  I  (rc-prizO,  v.t.  1.  To  take  again;  to 
retake.  Spenser;  Chapman.  —  2.  To  recom- 
pense; to  pay. 

Repristlnate  (re-pris'tin-at),  ».(.  To  restore 
to  pristine  or  first  state  or  condition.  [Rare.  ] 

Repristinatlon  (re-«ris'ti-iw"shonX  n.  The 
act  of  restoring  to  original  or  first  state  or 
condition,  or  the  state  of  being  so  restored; 
resuscitation.  [Rare.] 

Reprivet  (re-prlv'),  v.t.  To  reprieve;  to 
rescue;  to  relieve  from.  Spenser. 

Reprlze  (re-prizO,  v.t.    To  prize  anew. 

Reprize  (re-priz').  n.    See  REPUISE,  4. 

Reproach  (re-proch'X  v.t.  [Ft.  reprocher, 
O.  Kr.  reprochter,  Pr.  repropchar,  to  re- 
proach, which  Diez  refers  to  a  L.  L.  repropi- 
are,  from  L.  re,  back,  and  prope,  near.  Re- 
proach thus  signifies  primarily  to  bring  near, 
to  bring,  as  it  were,  under  one's  eyes.  Com- 
pare sense  of  oftjeet  (verb),  which  also  pri- 
marily signifies  to  bring  before  the  face.  So 
also  approach,  from  L.  prope.]  1.  To  charge 
witli  a  fault  in  severe  language  ;  to  censure 
with  severity,  opprobrium,  or  contempt;  to 
upbraid;  now  usually  withapersonal  object. 

Mrzentius  .  .  .  with  his  ardour  wartii'd 

His  fainting  friends,  rffi  Mch'4  Uieir  shameful  flight. 

That  this  new-comer  Shame 

There  sit  not.  and  ref  roach  us  as  unclean. 

Milton. 

Am  I  the  cause.  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Ktf  rate*  you,  saying  all  your  force  is  yone? 

TeHttyton. 

t  To  disgrace.  'Else  imputation  .  .  . 
might  reproach  your  life.'  Shale.—  Reprove, 
Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Censure,  Remonstrate, 
Kipoftulate,  Reproach  See  under  CENSURE. 
SVN.  To  upbraid,  censure,  blame,  rebuke, 
condemn,  revile,  vilify. 
Reproach  (re-prfich'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  re- 
proaching; a  severe  or  cutting  expression 
of  censure  or  blame  ;  censure  mingled  with 
contempt  or  opprobrium  ;  contumelious  or 
opprobrious  language  towards  any  person  ; 
abusive  reflections;  as,  to  heap  reproaches 
on  a  person.  •  Foul  mouthed  reproach.  '  Shak. 

2.  An  occasion  of  blauiu  or  censure;  shame' 
Infamy;  disgrace, 

Give  not  thine  heritage  to  refreark.    Joel  ii.  rj. 

3.  Object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  derision. 

Come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
that  we  may  be  no  more  a  rtfroath.      Nell.  ii.  17. 

SVN.  Disrepute,  discredit,  dishonour,  scan- 
dal, opprobrium.  Invective,  contumely  re- 
viling, abuse,  vilification,  scurrility,  inso- 
lence, Insult,  scorn,  contempt,  ignominy 
shame,  disgrace,  infamy. 

Reproachable  (re-pnk-h'a-bl),  o.  1.  Deserv- 
ing reproach.  —2.  t  Opprobrious;  scurrilous' 
reproachful  'Contumelious  or  reproachable 
TOT»I.'  SirT.ElyoL  (Rare.) 

Reproachableness  (re-prool/a-bl-nes)  n 
The  state  of  being  reproachable 

Krpro.irh.-llily  .  h  |  .....  !,',i  lili  i,  «£  h,  | 
rtproachablf  manner 

Reproacher  (r6-proch'cr).  n.  One  who  re- 
proaches. 

Reproachful  (re-proch'fnl),  a.  1.  Contain. 
ing  or  expressing  reproach  or  censure  ;  up- 
braiding; scurrilous;  opprobrious-  as  re- 
proaehjul  words.  '  Thrust  these  reproach- 

ful speeches  down  Ills  throat'  Shak.  — 
2.  H  orthy  or  deserving  of  reproach:  shame- 
ful; bringing  or  casting  reproach;  infamous; 


base;  rile;  as,  reproachful  conduct  4A  re- 
proachful Me.'  Jf Man.  -HYN  Opprobrious 
contumelious,  abusive,  insulting,  contempt-' 
uoiis.  Insolent,  scurrilous,  disreputable  dis- 
creditable, dishonourable,  shameful,  dis- 
graceful, scandalous,  base,  vile,  infamous. 

Reproachfully  (re  proch'ful-li).  arfr.  1.  In 
a  reproachful  manner :  (a)  In  terms  of  re- 
proach;  opprobriously;  scurrilously.  'Give 
none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  re- 
proachfHlli/.'  1  Tim.  v.  14.  (6)  Shamefully 
disgracefully;  contemptuously.  'Shall  I 
then  be  used  reproachfully.'  ShaJt 

Reprpachfulness  (re-pr6ch'ful-nei),  n 
Quality  of  being  reproachful. 

Reproachless  (re-pr6ch'les),  a.  Without 
reproach. 

Reprobancet  (rep'rd-bansX  n.  Reprobation 
Shak. 

Reprobate  (rep'ro-bat),  o.  [L.  rcprobatiu, 
disapproved,  pp.  of  reprobo  —  re,  denoting 
the  opposite  of  the  action  betokened  by  the 
simple  verb,  and  probo,  to  approve.  Comp. 
reprieve  and  reprove.]  l.f  Not  enduring 
proof  or  trial;  not  of  standard  purity  or 
oneness;  disallowed;  disapproved;  rejected. 

Rrprol'ale  silver  shall  men  call  them,  becauM  Uvt 
Lord  hath  rejected  them.  jer.  vi.  30. 

2.  Abandoned  in  sin ;  morally  abandoned ; 
depraved;  profligate;  lost  to  virtue  or  grace. 
'By reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led  '  Shak 
'Spirits  reprobate.'  Milton. 

God  forbid  that  every  single  commission  of  a  sin 
.  .  .  should  so  far  deprave  the  soul,  and  bring  it  to 
such  a  rtfrefia/e  condition,  as  to  take  pleasure  ia 
other  men's  sins.  Smttlt. 

—  Profligate,  Reprobate,  Abandoned.  See 
under  ABANDONED.— SYN.  Abandoned,  viti- 
ated, depraved,  corrupt,  wicked,  profligate, 
base,  vile,  castaway. 

Reprobate  (rep'ro-bat),  n.  One  who  is  very 
profligate  or  abandoned;  a  person  aban- 
doned to  sin;  one  lost  to  virtue  and  religion; 
a  wicked,  depraved  wretch;  as,  to  shun  the 
society  of  reprobates. 

I  acknowledge  myself  a  reprobate,  a  villain,  a  trai- 
tor  to  the  king,  and  the  most  unworthy  man  that  ever 
lived.  .  KaUifk. 

Reprobate  (rep'ro-bat),  v.t.  pret.  ft  pp.  re- 
probated; ppr.  reprobating.  [L.  reprobo,  re- 
probatum.  See  the  adjective.]  1.  To  dis- 
approve with  detestation  or  marks  of  ex- 
treme dislike;  to  contemn  strongly;  to  con- 
demn ;  to  reject  It  expresses  more  than 
disapprove.  We  disapprove  of  slight  fault* 
and  improprieties;  we  reprobate  what  U 
mean  or  criminal. 

And  doth  he  refrobalr,  and  will  he  damn 
The  u&c  of  his  own  bounty? 

2.  In  a  milder  sense,  to  disallow. 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  is  reprabattd  *n>\  disallowed 
of  in  law.  .lylijfr. 

3.  To  abandon  to  vice  or  punishment,  or  to 
hopeless  ruin  or  destruction.    •  A  reprobated 
hardness  of  heart.'    Sir  R.   L' Estrange  — 
Approbate  and  reprobate,  iu  Scott  lav,  to 
take  advantage  of  one  part  of  a  deed  and 
reject  the  rest.    This  is  incompetent    A 
deed  must  be  taken  altogether  or  rejected 
altogether.    See  under  APPROBATE.— 8m. 
To  condemn,  reprehend,  censure,  disown, 
abandon,  reject. 

Reprobateness  ( rep'rfi-bat-nes ),  n.  The 
state  of  being  reprobate. 

Reprobater  (rep'ro-bat-er).  n.  One  who  re- 
probates. 'John,  Dnke  of  Argyle,  the  patri- 
otic reprobater  of  French  modes.'  Marie 
Noble. 

Reprobation  (rep-ro-ba'shon),  n.  [I.,  rroro- 
batio.reprobotionit.  See  REPROBATE  ]  l.The 
act  of  reprobating,  or  of  disapproving  with 
marks  of  extreme  dislike. 


The  profligate  pretenses  . 
becoming  rtfrobation. 


.  are  mentioned  with 
Jrfrty. 


2.  The  state  of  being  reprobated;  condem- 
nation; censure;  rejection. 

You  are  empowered  to  ...  put  your  stamp  on  all 
that  otujht  to  pass  for  current,  and  set  a  t  r 
frotation  on  dipt  poetry  and  false  coin.     /*rjwVM. 

S.  In  theol.  the  act  of  consigning,  or  the 
state  of  being  consigned  to  eternal 
ment;  or,  that  decree  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  the  human  race  are  supposed  to 
have  been  set  apart  from  eternity  as  repro- 
bates: the  opposite  of  ejection.— i  In  eraei. 
law,  the  propounding  of  exceptions  either 
to  facts,  persons,  or  things. 
Reprobatloner  (rep-ro-ba'slion-or),  n  In 
thrnl.  one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  reprobation  of  the  non-elect 

Let  them  take  heed  that  they  mistake  not  rhetr 
own  fierce  temper  for  the  mind  of  God.  .  .  But  I 
never  knew  any  of  the  Geneva  or  Scot 

ttmrri  we  abound 


which 


i 


•/•   i 


He,  tor,  fu.  fall;       n»e,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      tt.  So.  abune;       ».8c.  fay. 
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with,  either  use  or  like  this  way  of  preaching  in  my 
life;  hut  generally  whips  and  scorpions,  wrath  and 
vengeance,  fire  and  brimstone,  made  both  top  and 
bottom,  front  and  rear,  first  and  last,  of  all  their  dis- 
course. South. 

Reprobative,  Reprobatory  (rep'ra-bat-iv, 
rep'ro-bat-o-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  re- 
probation ;  condemning  in  strong  terms ; 
criminatory. 

Reprobator  (rep'ro-bat-or),  n.  In  Scots  law, 
formerly  an  action  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convicting  a  witness  of  perjury,  or 
of  proving  that  he  was  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions of  agency,  enmity,  partial  counsel,  or 
the  like. 

Reproduce  (re-pro-dusO,  t>.(.  pret.  &  pp.  re- 
produced; ppr.  reproducing.  1.  To  produce 
or  yield  again  or  anew ;  to  renew  the  pro- 
duction of;  to  generate,  as  offspring;  as,  trees 
are  reproduced  by  new  shoots  from  the  roots 
or  stump;  and  certain  animals,  as  the  polyps, 
are  reproduced  by  gemmation  or  budding. 

If  horse-dung  reproduceth  oats  it  will  not  be  easily 
determined  where  the  power  of  generation  ceaseth. 
Sir.  T.  Kro-wne. 

2.  To  make  a  copy  of ;  to  portray ;  to  repre- 
sent; to  bring  to  the  memory  or  imagination ; 
as,  he  reproduced  the  scene  on  canvas. 

Reproducer  (re-pro-dus'er),  n.   One  who  or 

that  which  reproduces.     'The  reproducer 

of  this  fatal  scheme.'    Burke. 
Reproduction  (re-pro-duk'shon),  n.    1.  The 

act  or  process  of  reproducing,  presenting, 

or  yielding  again. 

The  labourers  and  labouring  cattle,  therefore,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  not  only  occasion,  like  the 
workmen  in  manufactures,  the  reproduction  of  a 
value  equal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to  the  capi- 
tal which  employs  them,  together  with  its  owners' 
profits,  but  of  a  much  greater  value.  Adam  Smith. 

Specifically— 2.  The  process  whereby  new  in- 
dividuals are  generated  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species  insured;  the  process 
whereby  new  organisms  are  produced  from 
those  already  existing;  as,  the  reproduction 
of  plants  or  animals. 

Amid  all  the  admirable  contrivances  of  nature,  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  species  of  all  the  myriads  of 
organized  nature,  where  shall  we  behold  any  for  that 
of  the  same  individual  ?  Fellcnaes. 

3.  That  which  is  reproduced  or  revived;  that 
which  is  presented  anew;  as,  the  play  is  not 
new,  it  is  a  reproduction. 

Reproductive,  Reproductory  (re-pro- 
duk'tiv,  re-pro-duk'to-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  employed  in  reproduction;  tending  to 
reproduce;  as,  the  reproductive  organs  of  an 
animal. 

Repromulgate  ( re-pro-mul'gat ),  v.t.  To 
promulgate  again;  to  republish. 

Repromulgation  (re-prd'mul-°;a"8hon),  n. 
A  second  or  repeated  promulgation. 

Reproof  (re-prof),  n.  [From  reprove  (which 
see).J  1.  The  expression  of  blame  or  censure 
addressed  to  a  person  ;  blame  expressed  to 
the  face;  censure  for  a  fault;  reprehension; 
rebuke;  reprimand. 

If  you  think  well  to  carry  this  as  you  may,  the 
doublenessof  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  re- 
fit-  Shut. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 
Pope. 

2.  t  Disproof;  confutation;  refutation. 

The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be  the  incomprehensible 
lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us  when  we  meet 
at  supper  .  .  .  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  ex- 
tremities he  endured ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies 
the  jest.  Shat. 

— Admonition,  Reprehension,  Reproof.  See 
under  ADMONITION.  —  SYN.  Reprehension, 
chiding,  reprimand,  rebuke,  censure,  blame. 

Reprovable  (re-prbv'a-bl),  a.  Worthy  of 
being  reproved ;  deserving  reproof  or  cen- 
sure; blamable.  Jer.  Taylor.— Sin.  Blam- 
able.  censurable,  reprehensible,  culpable, 
rebukable. 

Reprovableness  (re-prov'a-bl-nes),n.  State 
of  being  reprovable. 

Reprovably  (re-prov'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  re- 
provable  manner. 

Reproval  (re-prov'al),  n.  Act  of  reproving; 
admonition;  reproof. 

Reprove  (re-proV),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  reproved; 
ppr.  reproving.  [Fr.  reprouver,  to  blame, 
to  censure;  0.  Fr.  reprover,  from  L.  reprobo. 
See  REPROBATE.]  1.  To  charge  with  a  fault 
to  the  face;  to  chide;  to  reprehend.  Luke 
lii.  19.  Formerly  sometimes  with  of;  as,  to 
repruve  one  of  laziness.  Carew.—  2.  To  ex- 
press disapproval  of;  as.  to  reprove  sins:  with 
a  thing  as  object.— 3.  To  have  the  effect  of 
censuring;  to  serve  to  admonish. 

The  vicious  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  the  good, 
whose  very  looks  reprove  them,  and  whose  life  is  a 
severe,  though  silent  admonition.  Bitckminster. 


4.  t  To  convince,  as  of  a  fault;  to  make  mani- 
fest 

When  he  is  come  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin. 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  John  jevi.  8. 

5.  t  To  refute;  to  disprove. 

My  lords, 

Reproi't  my  allegation  if  you  can. 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual.      Shak. 

—  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Censure, 
Remonstrate,  Expostulate,  Reproarh.  See 
under  CENSURE. —SYN.  To  reprehend,  chide, 
rebuke,  scold,  blame,  censure. 

Reprover  (re-prov'er),  n.  One  that  reproves; 
one  who  or  that  which  blames.  'The  reprovers 
of  vice. '  Locke. 

Reprovingly  (re-prov'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
proving manner. 

Reprune  (re-pron'),  v.t  1.  To  prune  or  trim 
again,  as  trees  or  shrubs.  Evelyn.  —  2.  To 
dress  or  trim  again,  as  a  bird  its  feathers. 
'Yet  soon  reprunes  her  wing  to  soar  anew.' 
Young. 

Rep-silver  (rep'sil-ver),  n.  Money  anciently 
paid  by  servile  tenants  to  their  lord,  to  be 
quit  of  the  duty  of  reaping  his  corn. 

Reptant  (rep'tant),  a.  [See  REPTATION.  J 
In  bot.  and  zool.  creeping;  crawling;  repta- 
tory. 

Reptation  (rep-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  reptatio, 
reptationis,  from  repto,  freq.  of  repo,  to 
creep.  ]  The  act  of  creeping  or  crawling,  as 
of  the  serpents  and  other  members  of  the 
Reptilia. 

Reptatory  (rep'ta-to-ri),  a.  In  zool.  creep- 
ing; crawling;  reptaut;  as,  reptatory  ani- 
mals. 

Reptile(rep'tn),a.  If r. reptile, creeping,  from 
L.  reptilis,  creeping,  from  reptuin,  supine  of 
repo,  to  creep.  Curtius  considers  repo  = 
srepo,  a  metathesis  of  serpo,  to  creep.  Cog. 
Gr.  herpo,  to  creep,  Skr.  trip,  to  go.  ] 

1.  Creeping ;  moving  on  the  belly,  or  with 
small,  short  legs.— 2.  Grovelling;  low;  mean; 
vulgar ;  as,  a  reptile  race  or  crew.    'A  false, 
reptile  prudence.'    Burke. 

Dislodge  their  reptile  souls 

From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men.     Coleridge. 

Reptile  (rep'til),  n.  1.  In  a  general  sense, 
an  animal  that  moves  on  its  belly,  or  by 
means  of  small  short  legs,  as  snakes,  lizards, 
caterpillars,  &c. ;  a  crawling  creature ;  spe- 
cifically, in  zool.  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  Reptilia  (which  see). 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail. 

That  crawls  at  ev'ning  in  the  public  path ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarn'd 

Will  step  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live.       CoTvper. 

2.  A  grovelling,  abject,  or  mean  person :  a 
term  of  contempt. 

It  would  be  the  highest  folly  and  arrogance  in  the 
reptile  Man  to  imagine  that  he,  by  any  or  his  endea- 
vours, could  add  to  the  glory  of  God.  lr"arbttrton. 

Reptilia  (rep-ti'li-a),  n.  pi.  A  class  of 
vertebrate  animals,  constituting  with  the 
birds,  to  which  they  are  most  closely  allied, 
Huxley's  second  division  of  vertebrates, 
Saurppsida.  The  reptiles  lie  between  am- 
phibia and  birds,  differing  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  breathing  by  lungs  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence ;  and  from 
birds  in  being  cold-blooded,  in  the  body 
being  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  venous  and 
arterial  blood,  in  being  covered  by  plates 
or  scales  instead  of  feathers,  and  in  the 
fore-legs  never  being  constructed — in  living 
reptiles  at  least— on  the  type  of  wings.  The 
heart  has  only  three  cavities,  viz.  two  sepa- 
rate auricles  and  a  single  ventricular  cavity, 
usually  divided  into  two  by  an  incomplete 
partition.  In  the  Crocodilia  alone  is  the 
partition  between  the  ventricles  a  perfect 
one ;  and  even  in  these  the  heart  consists 
functionally  of  no  more  than  three  chambers. 
The  1  tings  are  less  cellular  than  in  birds  and 
mammals,  and  often  attain  a  great  size. 
Reptiles  are  oviparous,  but  in  some  cases, 
as  in  vipers  and  some  lizards,  the  eggs  are 
retained  in  the  body  till  the  young  are  ready 
to  be  excluded,  when  the  animal  is  said  to 
be  ovo-viviparous.  The  lower  jaw  articu- 
lates with  the  skull  by  a  quadrate  bone,  and, 
as  this  often  projects  backward,  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  is  very  great  and  may  even 
extend  beyond  the  base  of  the  skull.  Ex- 
cept in  the  turtles  and  tortoises,  teeth 
adapted  rather  for  seizing  and  holding  prey 
than  for  masticating  it  are  present,  but,  save 
in  the  crocodiles,  are  not  sunk  in  sockets. 
Ribs  are  always  present.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tortoises,  reptiles  are  of  an  elon- 
gated form.  In  the  serpents  and  some  liz- 
ards no  traces  of  limbs  appear ;  in  other 
lizards  they  are  rudimentary,  while  in  the 
remainder  of  the  class  they  are  fully  devel- 


oped, but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  devel- 
opment takes  place  in  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
these  members  seldom  being  of  sullicient 
length  to  keep  the  belly  from  the  ground. 
All  reptiles  have  horny  epidermic  scales, 
and  the  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  — 
Squamata  and  Lpricata,  according  as  the 
exo-skeleton  consists  simply  of  these  scales, 
or  there  are  osseous  plates  developed  in  the 
derma  as  well.  The  class  is  divided  into 
ten  orders,  of  which  the  Hrst  four  are  repre- 
sented by  living  forms;  the  remaining  six 
are  extinct.  The  living  orders  are  the  Che- 
Ionia  (tortoises  and  turtles),  Ophidia  (ser- 
pents and  snakes),  Lacertilia  (lizards),  Cro- 
codilia (crocodiles  and  alligators).  The  ex- 
tinct orders  are  the  Ichthyopterygia,  Saurop- 
terygia,  Anomodpntia,  Pterosauria.  Deino- 
sauria,  and  Theriodontia. 

Reptilian  (rep-til'i-an),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Reptilia  or  reptiles.—  Reptilian  age,  in  geol. 
the  era  in  which  the  class  of  reptiles  attained 
its  highest  expansion,  comprising  the  trias- 
sie~,  Jurassic,  and  cretaceous  periods. 

Reptilian  (rep-til'i-an),  n.  An  animal  of 
the  class  Reptilia;  a  reptile. 

Republic  (re-publik),  n.  [Fr.  rfpublique,  L. 
rcspublica — res,  an  affair,  interest,  and  pub- 
lica,  fein.  of  publicus,  public.  ]  1.  A  common- 
wealth; a  political  constitution  in  which  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state  is  vested  not  in  a 
hereditary  ruler,  but  either  in  certain  privi- 
leged members  of  the  community  or  in  the 
whole  community.  According  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  governing  body  a  republic  may 
therefore  vary  from  the  most  exclusive  oli- 
garchy to  a  pure  democracy,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  former  being  consigned  to  the 
nobles  or  a  few  privileged  individuals,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  Venice  and  Genoa;  while 
in  the  latter  the  supreme  power  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  rulers  chosen  periodically 
by  and  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
or  by  their  representatives  assembled  in  a 
congress  or  national  assembly.  The  purest 
and  most  ancient  form  of  a  republic  was 
that  in  which  all  the  citizens  met  in  com- 
mon assembly  to  enact  their  laws,  a  system 
practicable  only  in  very  small  states,  and 
which  accordingly  has  been  superseded  in 
all  modern  republics  of  the  world  by  the 
representative  system.  The  United  States 
of  America  and  Switzerland  are  federal  re- 
publics, consisting  of  a  number  of  separate 
states  bound  together  by  treaty,  so  as  to 
present  to  the  external  w  orld  the  aspect  of 
a  single  state  with  a  central  government, 
without  wholly  renouncing  their  individ- 
ual powers  of  internal  self-government.  — 
2.t  One's  country  at  large;  the  state;  the 
public. 

Those  that  by  their  deeds  will  make  it  known, 

Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain  ; 

And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gain. 
Count  the  republic's,  not  their  own.    B.  Jonson. 

—Republic  of  letters,  the  collective  body  of 
literary  and  learned  men. 

Republican  (re-publi-kan),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  republic ;  consisting  of  a  common- 
wealth; as,  a  republican  constitution  or 
government. — 2. Consonant  to  the  principles 
of  a  republic ;  as,  republican  sentiments  or 
opinions;  republican  manners.  — Republican 
party,  in  United  States  politics,  a  name  first 
applied  to  the  party  which  favoured  a  strong 
central  government,  not  acting  through  the 
states,  but  directly  upon  the  people:  op- 
posed to  the  Democratic  party,  which  main- 
tained the  rights  of  individual  states.  The 
party  was  latterly  identified  with  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  may  be,  in  a  general 
way,  described  as  analogous  to  the  British 
Liberal  party. 

Republican  (re-pub'li-kan),  n.  1.  One  who 
favours  or  prefers  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  a  want  of  polish  in  the  subjects  of  free 
states  which  has  made  the  roughness  of  a  republican 
almost  proverbial.  Brougham. 

2.  In  United  States  politics,  one  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  See  under  the  adjective.— 
Black  Republicans,  a  name  applied  by  their 
opponents  to  the  Republican  party  in  the 
United  States,  from  their  anti-slavery  ten- 
dencies.— Red  Republican.  See  under  RED. 

Republicanism  (re-pub'li-kan-izm),  n.  1.  A 
republican  form  or  system  of  government. — 
2.  Attachment  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  republican  principles  ;  as,  his  re- 
publicanism was  of  the  most  advanced  type. 

Republicanize  ( re-pub'li-kan-iz ),  v.t  To 
convert  to  republican  principles ;  as,  to  re- 
publicanize  the  rising  generation. 

Republication(re-pub'li-ka"shon),n.  1.  The 
act  of  republishing ;  a  new  publication  of 
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-dl-.-WX  «-    Capable  of 
or  rejected;  flt  or  proper 

rpu..).  ..«.  pret  *  PP  -  «• 
d-  ppr    repudiating.     [L  repudie, 
junt  to  divorce,  to  cut  off  or  reject 
from  npudium,  a  casting  off,  .  «Wf«y 
L  To  St  awa?;  to  reject;  to  discard;  to 
renounce;  to  disavow. 
Athefea.  .  .  rtpuJMitU  btie  to  the  kingdom  of 

S.  To  put  »w«jr;  to  divorce. 

Hh  separation  from  Terentia.  -horn  he  r*/W.;.<W 
not  longafterward.  w»,  perhap.  an  fiction  to  him 
it  this  tuue.  Btttngorott. 

8.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  to  pay,  a« 
debt  to  disclaim;  specifically,  to  disown,  a» 
debts  contracted  by  a  former  government 
for  the  convenience  or  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state. 

Repudiation  (  re-pu'dl-a"shon  X  n,  [L.  re 
tiutluitw  repudiatiunis,  from  repudio.  See 
fcgTODIATt  )  The  act  of  repudiating  or  the 
state  of  lieing  repudiated:  (a)  rejection;  dis- 
avowal or  renunciation  of  a  right  or  obliga- 
tion. (6)  The  putting  away  of  a  wife  or  a 
woman  betrothed  ;  divorce,  (c)  Refusal  on 
the  part  of  a  government  to  pay  debts  con- 
tracted by  a  former  government,  (d)  Ecclei. 
the  refusal  to  accept  a  benefice. 

Kepudlatlonlst  (re  pu'di-a"shon-ist),».  One 
who  advocates  repudiation;  one  who  dis- 
claims liability  for  debt  contracted  by  a 
predecessor  In  office,  Ac. 

Repudlator  (  ri-pu'di-it-er  X  "•  One  who 
repudiates. 

Repugn  t  (re-punO.  r.l.  [L.  repugno,  to  fight 
against  —  re,  against,  and  pugnn.  to  tight.] 
To  oppose;  to  resist;  to  fight  against.  'When 
stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth.'  Skat. 

Repugn  t  (re-puiO.  n.C  To  oppose;  to  make 
resistance.  Spenser. 

Nature  rrMrai  »r.  they  mice  taste  anything  that 
mar  b«  pfoiuble.  Sir  r.  ETytt. 

Repugnable  I  (  re  pun'a-bl  ),  a.  Capable  of 
being  resisted 

Repugnance  (  re-pug'nansX  n.  [Fr.  rtp\i- 
gnana,  L.  repugnantia,  from  repugno,to  re- 
sist —  re,  against,  and  pugno,  to  fight  (whence 
pugnacious,  impugn.  Ac.  ).  J  1.  The  state  of 
being  opposed  in  mind;  opposition  of  mind  ; 
reluctance;  unwillingness  "The  repugnance 
which  we  naturally  have  to  labour.  Dryden. 

It  wa*  the  part  of  a  prudent  successor  to  preserve 
an  undeviating  economy,  to  remove  without  rtfiig- 
*  .tif.T  or  delay  the  irritations  of  monooolies  and  pur- 
veyance. anj  to  remedy  those  alleged  abuses  in  the 
Cluck.  Italian. 

I  Opposition  of  principles  or  qualities:  in- 
consistency; contrariety;  as.  the  repugnance 
of  a  thing  to  reason.  'Repugnance*  of 
workea  and  word*.'  Prynne.  -Antipathy, 
Hatred,  Avtrsion,  Repugnance.  See  under 
ASTIPATIIT  —  SVN.  Reluctance,  unwllllng- 
neai.  aversion,  dislike,  antipathy,  hatred, 
hostility,  Irreconcilableness,  contrariety,  In- 
consistency. 

Repugnancy  (re-pug/nan-sl),  n  1.  Repug- 
nance, contrariety;  Inconsistency. 

Bat  where  difference  is  without  rtpHfnaticjt.  that 
wakh  hath  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which 
Is.  /Avfer. 

It  Act  of  resisting;  resistance. 

And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  rrp*tn*i,tj.  Slut. 

Repugnant  (re  pug-nant).  a.  [L  repugnant. 
nrjruynantu,  ppr  of  repugno.  See  KEPUO- 
(A.1CI  )  1.  Standing  or  being  In  opposition; 
opposite;  contrary;  at  variance;  Inconsist- 
ent :  usually  followed  by  to,  but  sometimes 
by  aria;  as.  a  suppoalUon  repugnant  to  corn- 
nan  sense;  every  sin  Is  repugnant  to  the  will 
of  Oad.  'So  repugnant  and  contrarle  are 
the  physician.  one  to  another.'  Holland.  '  A 
MOM  repugnant  teith  their  other  known  doc- 
trine*'  faterland.  •  Mulnu  repugnant 
to  Jostle..'  Principal  Jlobtrtson. 
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I  Highly  distasteful;  offensive;  as,  that 
course  was  most  repugnant  to  me-S.t  Dis- 
obedient; refractory;  not  obsequious. 

His  antique  sword 

Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls 
Repugnant  to  command.  Skat. 

4  In  law,  contrary  to  what  Is  stated  before; 
inconsistent:  generally  used  of  a  clause  in 
an  instrument  inconsistent  with  some  other 
clause  or  with  the  general  object  of  the  in- 
strument. — SYN.  Opposite,  opposed.adverse, 
contrary,  inconsistent,  irreconcilable,  hos- 
tile, inimical. 

Repugnantly  (re-pug-nant-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
pugnaiit  manner;  with  opposition;  in  con- 
tradiction. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Repugnate  t  (re-pug/nat),  t.l  To  oppose ; 
In  light  :ii:.linst. 

Repullulate  (re.pul'lu-lat),r.i  [L.  re,  again, 
and  puUulo,  to  bud,  from  piMulus,  dim.  of 
pullus,  a  young  animal,  a  chicken. ]  To  bud 
again.  HoweU. 

Repullulation  (re-pul'lu-la"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  budding  again. 

Repulse  (re-puls7),  n.  [L.  repulsa,  from  re- 
peitu  rrjiiitaim— r«.  back.andpeUo, to  drive.) 

1.  The  condition  of  being  repelled;  the  con- 
dition of  being  checked  in  advancing,  or 
driven  back  by  force.     'By  fate  repelled, 
and  with  repulses  tired.'   Sir  J.  Denham.— 

2.  The  act  of  repelling  or  driving  back. 

He  received  in  the  rtpulst  of  Tarquin.  seven  hurts 
i1  the  body.  Skat. 

3.  Refusal;  denial. 

Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say.      Skat. 

4.  Failure;  disappointment. 

Do  not.  for  one  rtpittst.  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect.  Skat. 

Repulse  (re-pulsO,  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  repulsed; 
ppr.  repulsing.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  re- 
pel; to  beat  or  drive  back;  as,  to  repulse  an 
assailant  or  advancing  enemy. 

Complete  to  have  discovered  and  repulsed 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend.    Milton. 

•_'.  To  refuse;  to  reject 

She  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he.  repulsed— &  short  tale  to  make- 
Fell  into  a  sadness.  Shak. 

Repulseless  (re-puls'lcs),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  repelled.  [Rare.] 

Repulser  (r6  puls'er),  «.  One  who  or  that 
which  repulses  or  drives  back. 

Repulsion  (re-pul'shon),  n.  [L.  repulsio, 
repulsionis,  from  repelio,  repulsum.  See 
REPEL.]  The  act  of  repelling  or  driving 
back,  or  the  state  of  Iwlng  repelled;  specifi- 
cally, in  physics,  a  term  often  applied  to 
the  action  which  two  bodies  exert  upon  one 
another  when  they  tend  to  increase  their 
mutual  distance.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  there  were  two  forces,  attraction  and 
repulsion,  which  balanced  and  counteracted 
each  other ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  all 
apparent  repulsion  is  merely  a  difference  of 
attractions.  All  repulsion  can  be  referred 
to  attraction,  and  attraction  to  displace- 
ments in  and  through  material  media. 

Repulsive  ( re-pul'siv ),  a.  1.  Acting  BO  as 
to  repel  or  drive  away;  exercising  repulsion; 
repelling.  '  A  repulsive  force  by  which  they 
fly  from  one  another.'  A'etcton.  'The  re- 
p\tlswe  hand  of  Diomed. '  Chapman.— 2.  t  Re- 
sisting; withstanding. 

The  foe  thrice  tugged,  and  shook  the  rooted  wood ; 
Kfpulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood.      Pope. 

3.  Serving  or  tending  to  deter  or  forbid  ap- 
proach or  familiarity;  repellent;  forbidding; 
as.  repulsive  manners ;  a  very  repulsive  ap- 
pearance. 

Repulsively  (re-pul'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
pulsive manner. 

Repulsiveness  (re-pul'slv-nes),  n  The  qua- 
lity of  being  repulsive  or  forbidding. 

Repulsory  (re-purso-rl),o.  Repulsive;  driv 
ing  back.  [Rare.] 

Repurchase  (re-per'chas),  r.  t.  To  purchase 
back  or  again ;  to  buy  back ;  to  regain  by 
purchase  or  expenditure. 

Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal  throne. 
Repurchased  with  the  blood  of  enemies.     Shak. 

Repurchase  ( re-per'chas  X  n.    The  act  ol 

buying  again ;  the  purchase  again  of  what 

has  been  sold;  a  new  purchase. 
Repuret  (re-pur'),  ».(.    To  purify  or  refine 

again.  '  Love  s  thrice  repured  nectar.'  Shak. 
Repurify  (re-pu'ri-fi),  c.t  To  purify  again. 

Daniel. 
Reputable  (rep'u-ta-bl),  a.    [See  REPUTE. 

1.  Being  In  good  repute;  held  in  esteem 
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estimable;  as,  a  reputable  man  or  character; 
reputable  conduct— 2. Consistent  with  repu- 
tation; not  mean  or  disgraceful 

In  the  article  of  danger  it  is  as  reptitat-lt  to  elude 
an  enemy  as  to  defeat  one.  it'.  Rrottmt. 

SYN.  Respectable,  creditable,  honourable, 
estimable. 

ReputaWeness  (rep'u-ta-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  reputable. 

Reputably  (rep'u-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  reput- 
able manner;  with  reputation:  without 
disgrace  or  discredit;  as,  to  fill  an  office 
reputably. 

Reputation  (rep-u-ta'shon),  n.  [Fr.  repu- 
tation, from  L.  reputatio,  reputationit.  See 
REPUTE.]  l.t  Account;  estimation; consider- 
ation. '  For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  hla 
renoun  atnovalueorrvpuratt'otm. '  Chaucer. 

2.  Character  by  report;  opinion  of  character 
generally  entertained;  character  attributed 
to  a  person,  action,  or  thing;  repute:  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense. 

Versoy,  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  rtpnta- 
lion  of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  Additott. 

3.  Favourable  regard :  the  credit,  honour, 
or  character  which  is  derived  from  a  favour- 
able public  opinion  or  esteem;  good  name. 
•  Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  even  in  the 
cannon's  mouth.'    Shaft. 

I  see  my  refutation  is  at  stake.  StiaJk. 

At  every  word  a  reputation  dies.  Popt. 

SYN.  Credit,  repute,  regard,  estimation, 
esteem,  honour,  fame. 

Reputatively  (rep'u-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  By  re- 
pute. '  Reputatitely  learned.'  Chapman. 
[Rare.] 

Repute  (re-puf),  vt.  pret.  &  pp.  reputtd; 
Pl»r.  reputing.  [Fr.  reputer,  from  L.  re- 
pttto,  to  count  over — re,  and  puto,  to  reckon, 
to  estimate  (whence  compute,  impute,  Ac.  XI 

1.  To  hold  in  thought;  to  account;  to  hold; 
to  reckon ;  to  deem.    '  All  in  England  did 
repute  him  dead.'    Shak. 

Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts,  and  rtputtd 
vile  in  your  sight?  Job  xviii  3. 

2.  To  estimate;  to  value.    Shak. 
Repute  (re-puf).  n.    Reputation;  character, 

good  or  bad,  attributed  by  public  report  or 
opinion;  established  opinion;  specifically. 
good  character ;  the  credit  or  honour  de- 
rived from  common  or  public  opinion;  as. 
men  of  repute.  'A  knight  of  old  repute' 
Tennyson. 

He  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure, 
Sat  on  his  throne  upheld  by  old  rtputi.     Milton. 

—  Habit  and  repute,  in  Scots  law,  an  ex- 
pression applied  to  whatever  is  held  and 
reputed  or  generally  received  as  matter  of 
fact;  as,  a  habit  and  repute  thief;  a  habit 
and  repute  marriage. 

Reputed  (re-put'ed).  p.  and  a.  Generally 
considered  or  esteemed;  generally  believed, 
regarded,  or  accounted.  'The  reputed  SOD 
of  Cordelion.'  Shak.— Reputed  owner,  in  law, 
one  who  has  to  all  appearances  the  right  and 
actual  possession  of  property.  When  a  re- 
puted owner  becomes  bankrupt,  all  goods 
and  chattels  In  his  possession,  with  the 
consent  of  the  true  owner,  may  in  general !« 
claimed  by  the  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors. 

Reputedly  (re-put'ed-li),  adv.  In  common 
opinion  or  estimation;  by  repute. 

Reputeless  (re-put'les),  a.  Not  having 
good  repute ;  obscure ;  inglorious ;  disrep- 
utable ;  disgraceful  '  Reputeless  banish- 
ment* Shak. 

Requa-batte)ry  (rtlcwa-bat'er- 1),  n.  A  kind 
of  mitrailleuse,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
rifle  breech-loading  barrels  arranged  uponi 
horizontal  plane  on  a  light  field  carriage, 
used  in  the  American  civil  war. 

Requere,t  ».(.    To  require.    Chaucer. 

Bequest  (re-kwesf),  n.  [O.Fr.  request*; 
Mod.  Fr.  requite,  from  L.  regutsita,  a  thing 
required,  a  want,  a  need,  from  requiro,  n- 
quisitum—re,  again,  and  i/utrro,  quatitun, 
to  seek,  to  look  or  search  for.  Requin, 
quest,  inquisition,  Ac.,  all  have  the  same 
origin.]  1.  The  expression  of  desire  to  some 
person  for  something  to  be  granted  or  done; 
an  asking;  a  petition;  a  prayer;  an  entreat 

Haman  stood  up  to  make  rtynrst  for  his  life  to 
Esther  the  queen. 

•To  what  rtyutst  for  what  strange  boon.'  he  said. 
1  Are  these  your  pretty  tricks  and  fooleries. 
O  Vivien,  the  preamble!' 

2.  The  thing  asked  for  or  requested. 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  rifunU.  S**t 
He  gave  them  their  rtyutit;  but  sent  leannex  loto 

.:„„    :..  ;  Ps.cn.it. 


e,  Or,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii.  8c.  abune;     J,  Sc.  ley. 
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3.  t  A  question. 

My  prime  request, 

Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no.  Shak, 

4.  A  state  of  being  desired  or  held  in  such 
estimation  as  to  be  sought  after,  pursued,  or 
asked  for.    '  Coriolanus  being  now  in  no  re- 
quest.'   Shak. 

Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as 
wealth  among  us  now.  Sir  If.  Temple. 

Request  expresses  less  earnestness  than  en- 
treaty and  supplication,  and  supposes  a  right 
in  the  person  requested  to  deny  or  refuse  to 
grant.  In  this  it  differs  from  demand.— 
Court  of  requests,  in  England,  a  court  of 
equity  for  the  relief  of  such  persons  as  ad- 
dressed his  majesty  by  supplication,  abol- 
ished by  stat.  1G  and  17  Car.  I.  The  name 
was  also  given  to  tribunals  of  a  special  juris- 
diction for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  abolished  by  the 
County  Court  Act  of  1846.—  Letters  of  re- 
quests: (a)  in  eceles,  law,  an  instrument  by 
which  the  regular  judge  of  a  cause  waives 
or  remits  his  own  jurisdiction,  in  which 
event  the  cause  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Arches.  (I)  Letters  formerly 
granted  by  the  lord  privy-seal  preparatory 
to  granting  letters  of  marque.  — SYN.  Ask- 
ing, solicitation,  petition,  prayer,  supplica- 
tion, entreaty,  suit. 
Request  (re-kwesf),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  a  request  for;  to  ask;  to  solicit; 
to  express  desire  for. 

The  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  which  he  re- 
quested was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels 
of  gold.  Judg.  viii.  26. 

2.  To  express  a  request  to;  to  ask;  as,  we 
requested  a  friend  to  accompany  us. — SYN. 
To  ask,  solicit,  desire,  entreat,  beseech. 

Requester  (re-kwest'er),  n.  One  who  re- 
quests; a  petitioner. 

Request-note  (re-kwest'npt),  n.  In  the 
inland  revenue,  an  application  to  obtain  a 
permit  for  removing  excisable  articles. 

RequiClcen  (re-kwik'n),  v.t.  To  reanimate; 
to  give  new  life  to.  Shak. 

Requiem  (re'kwi-em),  n.  [Ace.  case  of  L. 
requies,  rest,  respite,  relaxation— re,  again, 
and  quies,  rest,  repose.]  1.  A  funeral  hymn 
or  dirge  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a 
dead  person;  a  service  or  mass  containing  a 
hymn  beginning  'Requiem  ceternam,'  &c., 
sung  for  the  dead  for  the  rest  of  the  soul:  so 
called  from  the  first  word  of  the  hymn. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  peace  to  her, 
As  to  peace-parted  souls.  Shafc. 

2.  A  grand  musical  composition  performed 
in  honour  of  some  deceased  person. 

The  requiems  composed  by  Mozart,  Jomelli.  and 
Cherubim  are  well  known.  Brandt  &  Cox. 

3.t  Rest;   quiet;  peace.      'Else  had  I  an 

eternal  requiem  kept.'    Sandys. 
Requietoryt  (re-kwl'et-o-ri),  n.     [L.L   re- 

quietorium,  from  L.  requies,  requietis,  rest, 

quiet.     See  above.]    A  sepulchre.     'Bodies 

.    .    .    digged  up  out  of  their  requietories.' 

Wcever. 
Requin  (re'kwin),  n.    [Fr]    A  fish  of  the 

shark    kind,    the    Carcarias    vulgaris   or 

white  shark. 
Requirable  (re-kwlr'a-bl),  a.     Capable  of 

being  required;  fit  or  proper  to  bedemanded. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 
Require  (re-kwlr'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  required; 

ppr.  requiring.     [O.Fr.  requerre,  requierre, 

requirre,  Mod.Fr.  reqiie'rir,  fromL.  require, 

requtrere,  to  search  for,  to  ask  for,  to  need, 

to  require.    See  REQUEST.]    1.  To  demand; 

to  ask  or  claim,  as  of  right  and  by  authority; 

to  insist  on  having;  to  exact. 

Whv  then  doth  my  lord  regttirttiiis  thing?  i  Chr.xxi-3. 

2.  To  ask  as  a  favour;  to  request. 

I  was  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  horsemen  to  help  us  against  the  enemy 
in  the  way.  Ezra  viii.  22. 

Then,  in  that  time  and  place  I  spoke  to  her, 

Requiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  gift, 

A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  I  loved.  Tennyson. 

3-  To  ask  or  order  to  do  something;  to  call 

on;  to  request. 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare.  Sha&. 

4.  To  have  need  or  necessity  for ;  to  render 
necessary  or  indispensable ;  to  demand ;  to 
need;  to  want;  as,  the  matter  requires  great 
care ;  we  require  food  to  support  our  strength. 
'For  you  see  my  plight  requires  it.'  Shak. 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require. 

Drycten. 

To  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required  and  gave  no  more. 
Goldsmith. 


5.  To  find  it  necessary;  to  have  to:  with  in- 
finitives; as,  you  will  certainly  require  to  go. 
—  Ask,  Demand,  Claim,  Require,  Beg,  Re- 
seech.  See  under  ASK. —SYN.  Toclaim,  exact, 
enjoin,  prescribe,  direct,  order,  demand, 
need. 

Requirement  (re-kwlr'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  requiring;  demand;  requisition. — 2.  That 
which  requires  the  doing  of  something;  an 
authoritative  or  imperative  command;  an 
essential  condition ;  claim.  *  The  require- 
ments of  the  divine  law/  Foster. — 3.  That 
which  is  required;  something  for  the  supply 
of  needs;  something  necessary. 

The  great  want  and  requirement  of  our  age  is  an 
earnest,  thoughtful,  and  suitable  ministry. 

Bcbt,  Rev. 
SYN.  Demand,  claim,  requisition. 

Requirer  (re-kwir'er),  n.  One  who  requires. 
Berne  rs. 

Requisite  (rek'wi-zit),a.  [L.  requisitus,  from 
require.  See  REQUIRE,  REQUEST.]  Re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  things  or  by  circum- 
stances; necessary;  so  needful  that  it  can- 
not be  dispensed  with;  as,  air  is  requisite 
to  support  life;  heat  is  requisite  to  vegeta- 
tion. '  All  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know.' 
Milton. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in  the 
head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  Bacon. 

SYN.  Necessary,  needful,  indispensable,  es- 
sential. 

Requisite  (rek'wi-zit),  n.  That  which  is  ne- 
cessary; something  indispensable.  'Hath 
all  those  requisites  in  him.'  Shak. 

God  on  his  part  has  declared  the  requisites  on 
ours;  what  we  must  do  to  obtain  blessings  is  the 
great  business  of  us  all  to  know.  Abp.  Wa&e. 

Requisitely  (rek'wi-zit-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
quisite manner  ;  necessarily.  *  Discerning 
how  requisitely  the  several  parts  of  scrip- 
ture are  fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and 
occurrences. '  Boyle. 

Requisiteness  (rek'wi-zit-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  requisite  or  necessary;  necessity. 
Boyle. 

Requisition  (rek-wi-zi'shon),  n.  [L.  re- 
quisitio,  reguisitionis,  from  require,  requisi- 
tum.  See  REQUEST.]  1.  The  act  of  requir- 
ing; application  made  as  of  aright;  demand; 
specifically,  the  demand  made  by  one  state 
upon  another  for  the  rendition  of  a  fugitive 
from  law;  also,  a  demand  made  with  autho- 
rity for  a  supply  of  necessaries;  a  levying  of 
necessaries  by  hostile  troops  from  the  peo- 
ple in  whose  country  they  are. 

Had  you  been  well  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
written,  according  to  your  engagement  and  my  re- 
quisition. Chesterjield. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  a  demand  made  by  a  creditor 
that  a  debt  be  paid  or  an  obligation  fulfilled. 

3.  A  written  call  or  invitation;  as,  a  requisi- 
tion for  a  public  meeting.— 4.  State  of  being 
required  or  desired;  request;  demand;  as, 
his  works  are  in  great  requisition. 

Requisition  (rek-wi-zi'shon),  v.t.  [See  the 
noun.  The  verb  is  of  recent  introduction.] 

1.  To  make  a  requisition  or  demand  upon; 
as,  to  requisition  a  community  for  the  sup- 
port of  troops. — 2.  To  demand,  as  for  the 
use  of  an  army  or  the  public  service. — 3.  To 
present  a  requisition  or  request  to ;  as,  to 
requisition  a  person  to  become  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  parliament. 

Requisitionist  (rek-wi-zi'shon-ist),  n.    One 

who  makes  requisition. 
Requisitive  (re-kwiz'i-tiv),  a.   1.  Expressing 

or  implying  demand. 

Hence  new  modes  of  speaking;  if  we  interrogate, 

'tis  the  interrogative  mode;  if  we  require,  'tis  the 

requisitive.  Harris. 

2.  Requisite.     Stillingjleet. 
Requisitive  (re-kwiz'i-tiv),  n.     One  who 

makes  requisition.     [Rare.] 

Requisitor  (re-kwiz'i-ter),  n.  One  who 
manes  requisition;  specifically,  one  em- 
powered by  a  requisition  to  investigate  facts. 

Requisitory  (re-kwiz'i-to-ri),  a.  Sought  for; 
demanded.  [Rare.] 

Requit  (re-kwif),  «•  Requital.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Requitt  (re-kwif),  pret.  of  requite.  Spenser. 

Requitafole  (re-kwit'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  requited. 

Requital  (re-kwlt'al),  n.  [From  requite/ 
The  act  of  requiting  or  what  requites;  re- 
turn for  any  office,  good  or  bad ;  (a)  in  a  good 
sense,  compensation;  recompense;  reward 
as,  the  requital  of  services. 

We  hear 

Such  goodness  of  your  justice  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  requital.  Shak. 


(b)  In  a  bad  sense,  retaliation  or  punishment. 
'Revenge  their  cause  by  requital.'  Hooker. 
SYN.  Compensation,  recompense,  remunera- 
tion, reward,  satisfaction,  payment,  retri- 
bution, retaliation,  punishment. 
•lequite  (re-kwif),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  requited; 
ppr.  requiting.  [From  re,  back,  and  quit. 
See  QUIT.]  To  repay  either  good  or  evil:  (a) 
in  a  good  sense,  to  recompense;  to  return  an 
equivalent  in  good;  to  reward,  '  With  deeds 
requite  thy  gentleness.'  Shak. 

I  also  will  requite  you  tins  kindness.     3  Sam.  il.  6. 

(&)  In  a  bad  sense,  to  retaliate;  to  return  evil 
for  evil;  to  punish. 

Joseph  will  peradventure  hate  us,  and  will  cer- 
tainly requite  us  all  the  evil  which  we  did  to  him. 
Gen.  L  15. 

SYN.  To  repay,  reward,  pay,  compensate, 
remunerate,  satisfy,  recompense,  retaliate, 
punish. 

Requitementt  (re-kwH'ment),  n.  Requital. 
Hall. 

Requiter  (re-kwlt'er),  n.  One  who  requites. 
'A  grateful  resenter  and  requiter  of  courte- 
sies.' Barrow. 

Rere.t  a.    Raw.    See  REAR. 

Reret  (rer),  v.t.    To  rear;  to  raise.   Chaucer. 

Re-read  (re'red),  v.t.  To  read  again  or 
anew. 

The  bill,  however,  was  read,  and  re-read,  and  in 
some  undistinguished  manner  passed  through  its 
eleven  stages.  Trollopf. 

Rere-banquett  (rer'bang-kwet),  n.  [That  is, 
banquet  coming  in  the  rear.]  Dessert. 

He  came  again  another  day  in  the  afternoone,  and 
finding  the  king  at  a  rere-banquet,  and  to  have  taken 
the  wine  somewhat  plentifully,  turned  back  agame. 
PtttttMham 

Rere-brace  (rer'bras),  n.  Armour  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  form- 
ing the  connection  be- 
tween the  pauldron 
and  the  vambrace. 

Reredos,   Reredosse 
(rer'dos),  n.      [Fr.  ar- 
ritre  dos—arrie're,  be- 
hind, and  dos,  L.  dorsum,  the 
back.)    1.  In  arch,  the  back 
of  a  fireplace ;  the  open  tire- 
hearth,  frequently  used  in 
ancient  domestic  halls. 

In  the  description  of  Britain  pre- 
fixed  to   Holinshed's  Chronicles.        Left  Pauldron 
we  are  told  that  formerly  before     and  Rere-brace. 
chimneys  were  common  in  mean 
houses,  'each  man  made  his  fire  against  a  reredosse 
in  the  hall  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat.' 
Oxford  Glossary. 

2.  The  screen  or  decorated  portion  of  the 
wall  behind  the  altar  in  a  church;  also,  the 
wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  a  seat;  a  screen 
or  partition  wall  separating  the  chancel 
from  the  body  of  the  church;  an  altar- 
piece. 

It  was  usually  ornamented  with  panelling,  &c., 
especially  behind  an  altar,  and  sometimes  was  en- 
riched with  a  profusion  of  niches,  buttresses,  pinna- 
cles, statues,  and  other  decorations,  which  were  often 
painted  with  brilliant  colours  :  reredoses  of  this  kind 
not  unfrequently  extended  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  church,  and  were  sometimes  carried  up  nearly 
to  the  ceiling.  Oxford  Glossary, 

Spelled  also  Rerdos,  Here-dorse. 
Reree  (re-re'),  «-     [Hind.]    A  plant,   the 

Typha  angustifolia,  whose  leaves  are  used 

in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India  for 

making  mats. 
Rerefief  (reVfef),  n.     [Fr.  arriere-fief.}    In 

Scots  law,  a  fief  held  of  a  superior  feudatory ; 

an  under  fief,  held  by  an  under  tenant. 
Re-refine  (re-re-fm'),  v.t.   To  refine  anew  or 

afresh. 

For  by  my  theorems 

Which  your  polite  and  terser  gallants  practise, 
I  re-refine  the  court,  and  civilize 
Their  barbarous  natures.  Massinger. 

Re-reiterated  (re-re-it'er-at-ed),  pp.  Reit- 
erated or  repeated  again  and  again.  '  Grant 
my  re-reiterated  request.'  Tennyson. 

Rere-mouse  (reYmous),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrtre- 
tnus,  from  hreran,  to  raise,  to  move,  and 
mus,  a  mouse.]  A  bat.  Written  also  Rear- 
mouse. [Old  and  provincial.] 

Some  war  with  rere-mice  for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats.  Shaft. 

Rere-roastedt  (reVrost-ed),  p.  and  a.  [From 

rere,  rear,  raw.]    Insufficiently  roasted. 
Re-resolve  (re-re-zolv'),  v.t.     To  resolve  a 

second  time.      'Resolves  and  re -resolves; 

then  dies  the  same.'     Young. 
Re-restitution  (re-res' ti-tu"sh on), n.  In  law, 

see  extract. 

Re-restitution  takes  place  when  there  hath  a  writ 
of  restitution  before  been  granted  ;  and  restitution  is 
generally  matter  of  duty ;  but  re-restitution  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grace. 


ch.  chain;     61),  So.  loch;     g,  go;     J.job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;     th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Rauuntl  fv    In  •<•«*•  •"  ol(l  English  t«nn 
one.  Written  also  Keaant,  Jteununt. 
Eescatt  (res-katX  n.    [8p.  rMcalar  to  ran- 
]    A  ranson;  relief;  rescue.    Hackluyt 
Ratdlld  (resiud').  •  <-     ['>  "Kinder,  L. 
waMo-  n,  again.  »nd  tcindo.  to  cut  off 
(wtaMMCMMMMmMon,  concise,  &c.X)  1.  To 
Mi  off;  to  cut  short;  to  remove. 

y,  the  jreat  gHH  of  It"  «i"« 


Resent  (resltuX  ••«•  Pn<*  *  PP-  raeufd: 
mu   resc 


uuj     |N..rm 


*        - 
«««.  raemu,  rescued. 


t  To  abrogate;  to  revoke;  to  annul ;  to  va- 
cate, a>  an  act,  by  the  enacting  authority  ur 
to  NBMtor  authority;  as.  to  mciiul  a  IBW, 
a  re»oluUon,  or  a  vote ;  to  rtmad  an  edict 
or  decree;  to  retcind  a  judgment 

Jutt  before  this,  tte  king  also  roriW*  the  order 
b»  which  the  BiOiop  "f  I  ondon  had  been  «ISJIlHirl 
(ton  Ibe  eaercise  of  hit  functions.  SucUt. 

Sv».  To  revoke,  repeal,  abrogate,  annul,  re- 
call, reverie,  vacate,  void. 

Resdndable  (re-»lnd'a-bl),  o.  Capable  of 
lining  rescinded. 

Resclndment  (re-ilnd'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
rescinding;  rescission. 

Rescission  (resi'zhonX  «.  [L.  rY*ei«*ir>, 
meuuioxu,  Irora  I.  rrsciiuio.  See  Kf-srisn  ] 
1  Theact  of  rescinding  or  cutting  off  I'M 
«nv-l  The  act  of  abroaatlng.  •uaalltng.or 
vacating;  at,  the  wirufion  of  a  law.  decree, 
or  judgment.  '  The  law  permits  not  recit- 
riott  of  the  bargain  '  Jer  Taylor 

Resdssory  (rv-sis'o-riX  f.  [I*  refeitaorittt, 
r'r  rrttiioirt.  ]  Having  power  to  rewind, 
cat  off.  or  abrogate ;  having  the  effect  of 
rev-hiding.  *  To  pass  a  general  tctmetoory 
(ai  It  wa>  ealleil)  annulling  all  the  |«rli;i 
menu  that  had  been  held  since  the  year 
1633.'  Burmet.  —  Hetcutory  nclioni.  In  Seals 
lav.  those  actions  whereby  deeds,  Ai-  ,  are 
declared  void. 

Retcous  (res'kus),  n.    In  laa.  rescue  (which 

Rescow.l  (resTcouX  r.l.  and  n.    To  rescue; 


Rescrlbe  (re-ikrll/X  r.l.  [L.  rnerito-n. 
again,  and  ttribo.  to  write  I  1.  To  write 
back.  Avli/t.  —  l.  To  write  over  again 

Hi,<Klt 

Rescrlbendary  (re  skril.'en-ds.rl).  n.  In 
the  R.  r<i<A  CA  an  oltli  er  In  the  court  of 
Bone  who  acts  a  value  on  indulgences. 

Rescript  (re'«krlptX  n.  I  L.  rrteriptum. 
trammer**.  SeeRlsCBIBK)  1. The  answer 
of  an  emperor  or  pope  when  questions  of 
jurisprudence  art  officially  propouiidcd  to 
them;  hence,  an  edict  or  decree. 

TkSMfMS.  tn  Mich  cues  wfccrccuwm were  fcilent. 
did.  •fief  the  MMMoer  of  IBM  Roman  emperors  write 
hada  tkttr  il«ui«yi»l>«»l.  whk-li  wrre  utled  rt 
**$*<*  dKratallpnrin.  aa»ta(  the  bcce  of  u.v 

T»»  am  ankto  to  the  Komjn caeamttM an 


uuj         ..  . 

retake?  0.  Fr.  reKonrt.  retcourre,  to  rescue. 
deem;  from  L.  rt.  again,  and  «cule«.  to 
out.  away,  and  ow»/.o.  ,uoj- 


RESENT 

divided  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes of  small  greenish-yellow  or  whitish 
flowers.  It  consists  of  weeds  for  the  m<»t 
part  inhabiting  Europe,  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Asia,  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  Jtcteda  Lnlralm  (wild 
woad)  and  K.  odorata.  (mignonette)  are  the 
only  species  possessing  any  interest  except 
to  the  botanist.  See  RESEDA. 
Reseek  (re-sek'),  t>.  I.  and  i  To  seek  again. 


.T.friiKisuretoevil  M,tarescue     ReseelC  (re-sen  ),  ».i.  ami  l     iosee«ragair 
!™"^l£XSe   onbv  shipwreck.          '  Reaelze  <re,sez').  r.t  pret  &  pp.  «Wcad  ; 


iea^nfrom  de,truaion  by  shipwreck 

So  the  people  r«r««*  JoruUhan.  OsitkeMBM, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  ale  beset  with  thieves; 

R,,cM  thy  nustressrif  thou  be  a  man.          S*«*. 
2  In  law,  to  liberate  or  take  by  forcible  or 
illegal  means  from  lawful  custody;  as    to 
revue*  prisoner  from  a  constable.-SYN. 
To  retakeT recapture,  free,  deliver,  liberate, 

Rescue  (res'kuX  n.  [O.K.  restmae,  rescout. 
u  Fr.  rescoutM.  See  the  verb.)  1.  The  act 
of  rescuing;  deliverance  from  restraint, 
violence,  or  danger  by  force  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  an  agent 

Spur  to  the  rarut  of  the  noble  Talbot      S*ai. 

2.  In  law,  the  forcible  or  Illegal  taking  of  a 
person  or  thing  (as  a  thing  lawfully  dis- 
trained) out  of  the  custody  of  the  law. 

The  rttcitt  of  a  prisoner  from  the  court,  is  punished 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  ami  f< 


Rescueless  (res'ku-lesX  o.    Without  rescue. 


Rescuer  (resTcu-er).  n.    One  that  rescues. 
Rescusseeircskus-se'X  n-    [See  RKSCfK, 


z.  A  counterpart    Btntvter. 
RascrtpUon  ( re  •krip'ahon ).  n.     A  writing 
bark;  the  answering  of  a  letter 

You  cannot  obbfe  me  more  than  to  be  punctual  In 

RescrtptlYe  (re  »krlp'llv),  a  Pertaining  to 
«r  having  the  character  of  a  rescript ;  de- 
cisive; settling 

RescrtpUvely  (rf  .krlp'tlv  li).  a</r.  By  re- 
script Bvrfe  (Rare  1 

"KrertOa-blXo.  Capable  of  being 

I  force  h  ntamNi  by  my  function 


e  was.  that 
w*  m  the 


One  that  rescues. 

Rescusseeircskus-se'X  n-  [See  RKSCfK,  n. 
and  c  t.  }  In  in  tc,  the  party  iu  whose  favour 
a  rescue  is  made. 

Rescussor  (res-kus'or),  n.  In  (aw,  one  that 
commits  an  unlawful  rescue;  a  rescuer. 

Research  (re.serch'X  «.  [Prefix  re,  and 
nrarcA;  r'r.  recherche.]  1.  Diligfiit  Inquiry 
or  examination  in  seeking  facts  or  prin- 
ciples ;  laborious  or  continued  search  after 
truth  ;  investigation  ;  as,  microscopical  re- 
tearch;  historical  rvtMfwtt 

In  our  country  the  dearest  interests  of  parties  have 
been  frequently  staked  on  the  results  of  the 
of  antiquaries.  The  Inevitable  consequenc 
our  antiquarians  conducted  their  mwrr 
spirit  of  partisans.  JfiMMwltJP. 

Sin  miisi'f.  an  extemporaneous  performance 
on  the  orpin,  pianoforte,  or  the  like,  in 
which  the  leading  themes  or  subjects  in  the 
piece  to  which  it  serves  as  prelude  are  sng-' 
gested  and  employed  -SYS.  Investigation, 
examination,  inquiry,  scrutiny 
BOiOITTh  (rt  serch'X  r.l.  [See  the  noun.) 

1  To  search  or  examine  with  continued  care; 
to  seek  diligently  for  the  truth.    [Rare.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  rttearfh  with  due  distinction,  in 
the  actions  of  eminent  person.iffes,  both  how  much 
may  have  been  blemished  by  the  envy  of  others,  and 
what  was  corrupted  by  their  own  felicity.  H'fttcn. 

2  (re'serch.)  To  search  again;  to  examine 
anew. 

Researcher  (re-serch'cr),  n.  One  who  re- 
searches;  one  engaged  in  research. 

Researchful  (re-srrciriul),  a.  Full  of  re- 
search; making  research;  inquisitive.  Cole- 
ridgt. 

Reseat  (re-set").  ».  I.    1.  To  seat  or  set  again. 

Will  you  adventure  to  rrjfir/  him 
Upon  his  father'*  throneT  Drytifn. 

2  To  put  a  new  seat  or  new  seats  in;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  new  scat  or  seats;  as,  to  reseat 
a  church. 

Trousers  are  rttr.itfd  or  repaired  where  the  ma- 
terial is  strong  enough.  Mayhftv. 

Resect  (re-sekf).  r.t  (See  RESECTION.]  To 
cut  or  pare  off. 

Resect  t  (re-sckf),  a  Cut  off;  resected.  Dr. 
II  More. 

Resection  (re-sek'shon),  n.  [L.  reieetio,  re- 
itclitinu.  from  reseco,  rcscctum,  to  cut  off-- 
re.  back,  and  wo,  to  cut  ]  1.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting or  paring  off.  Cotyrace.  -2.  In  sury. 
the  removal  of  the  articular  extremity  of  a 
bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  iu  a  false 
articulation. 

Reseda  (re-se'da).  n  (L.,  from  resedo.  to 
calm  or  appease  —  the  Latins  having  con- 
sidered iU  application  useful  in  external 
bruises.)  A  genus  of  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  herbs  and  undcrshrubs,  nat  or- 
der Resedacea;  (which  see),  of  which  it  is 
the  type.  Two  species  are  British  plants. 
R.  Luteoia  (wild  woad  or  dyer's  weed)  af- 
fords a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  was  for- 
merly cultivated  for  that  purpose.  R.  odor- 
a/a  is  mignonette. 

Resedacesj  (re-se  da'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat  order 
of  plants,  generally  herbs  or  small  un-l-  1 
shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  or  phmatrly 


,     .         et  &  pp. 

ppr.  reseiziny.  1.  To  seize  again;  to  seize  a 
second  time.—  2.  To  put  into  poe.es.ion  of; 
to  reinstate  :  chiefly  in  such  phrases  as  to 
be  reseizeil  of  or  in;  to  be  repossessed  of. 
Spenser.  -3.  In  law,  to  take  possession  ..f. 
as  of  lands  and  tenements  which  have  • 
disseized. 

Whereupon  the  sheriff  f*  commanded  to  ttttitt 
the  land  and  all  the  chattels  thereon,  and  keep  the 
same  in  his  custody  tut  the  arrival  of  the  justices  ol 
assize.  RtetckstoHt. 

Reseller   (resez'erX  «-     One  who  seizes 

again. 
Reselzure  (re-sez'uf),  n.    A  second  seizure; 

the  net  of  seizing  again,     liacvu. 
Resell  (re  selO.  r.t    To  sell  again;  to  sell 

what  has  been  bought  or  sold. 
ResemWable  t  (  rO-zem'bU-bl  ).  o.    Capable 

or  admitting  of  being  compared. 

For  man  of  soule  reasonable 
Is  to  an  angell  rtstmbtabtf. 

Resemblance  (rt-zemlilans),  n.  1  The  state 
or  quality  of  resembling  or  being  like  ;  like- 
ness; similarity  either  of  external  form  or 
of  qualities. 

One  main  aim  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to  pkast  ; 
they  bear  a  great  rtitmtlattce  to  each  other. 

Dt  IwVM. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  rtstwblaitfe  bet*  ixt 
him  and  our  author  in  qualities,  fame,  and  fortune. 


G+mvr. 


2.  Something  similar;  similitude;  represen- 
tation. '  Fairest  memManM  of  thy  Maker 
fair.1  Milton. 

These  sensible  things  which  religion  hath  allowed, 
are  resrtnblancts  formed  according  to  dimes  spiri- 
tual. Himtrr. 

3.t  Likelihood;  probability. 

But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  f— Not  a  rtstmMana, 
but  a  certainty.  Skak. 

SYN.  Likeness,  similarity,  similitude,  sem- 
blance, representation,  image. 
Resemblant  (re-zeni'lilant),  o.     Bearing  or 
exhibiting  resemblance;  resembling. 

What  marvel  then  if  thus  their  features  were 
KtitmttltiHt  lineaments  of  kindred  birth?    Setttkty. 

Resemble  (re-zemTjl),  r.l.  pret  &  pp.  n- 
eemliled;  ppr.  retembliny.  [Fr.  rrscmbltr— 
re,  and  sembler,  to  seem,  from  L.  srnnjo.  «M- 
ulo  to  make  like,  from  cinitiii,  like  (whence 
simitar,  ditrimulate).]  1.  To  be  like  to;  to 
have  similarity  to,  in  form,  figure,  or  quali- 
ties; as,  one  man  may  resemble  another  in 
features;  he  may  resemble  a  third  person  in 
temper  or  deportment 

Each  one  nsimHtd  the  children  of  a  kins;. 

Judg>.  viii.  is. 
Heaven  rtienibles  hell 
As  he  our  darkness.  IftlUm. 

2.  To  represent  as  like  something  else ;  to 
liken;  to  compare. 

Most  safely  may  we  resemkU  ourselves  to  Cod.  in 
respect  of  that  pure  faculty  which  is  never  separate 
from  the  love  of  God.  JtaitifM. 

3.  To  Imitate;  to  counterfeit.     •  They  can  so 
well  nstmble  man's  speech.'    Holland. 

Resembler  ( re  zemTjler ),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  resembles. 

Tartar  is  a  body  by  itself  that  has  few  rttf 
in  the  world.  Kcyie. 

Resembllngly  (re-zem'bling-ll ),  ode.  In  s 
resembling  manuer;  so  as  to  resemble. 

The  angel  that  holds  the  book  in  the  KevetaUem. 
describes  him  rttemMiHglj'.  B&tl. 

Reseminate  (re-sem'in-at),i>.  (.  To  propagate 
again ;  to  beget  or  produce  again  by  seed. 
•That  without  all  conjugation  it  (the  phoe- 
nix) begets  and  reseminatet  itself  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Resend  (re  send"),  r.t  To  send  again;  t 
send  back. 

I  sent  to  her    ... 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  metal.    J 

Resent (re-zenf),  r.t  [Fr.  ntseittir,  from  L 
re,  and  ttntio.  to  feel,  to  jwrccive  by  the 
senses(whence«>i««,ama«»l,&c.Xl  M  ** 
to  feel  back  or  in  return;  hence,  to  per- 
ceive by  the  senses;  to  have  a  keen  or  strong 
,  perception,  or  feeling  of. 

•Tis  by  my  touch  alone  that  you  rrtemt 
What  objects  yield  delight,  what  disc™ 


rite.  ttr.  fat.  fill;       roe.  net.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;   .    oil,  pound;       u.  Sc,  abune;      f.  Sc.  ten. 
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2.  t  To  have  a  certain  sense  or  feeling  at 
something;  to  take  well  or  ill,  often  to  take 
well;  to  receive  satisfaction  from. 

I  resented  as  I  ought  the  news  of  my  mother-in-law's 
death.  Quoted  by  Trench. 

How  much  more  should  we  resent  such  a  testimony 
of  (jod's  favour  {than  that  of  an  earthly  prince). 

fill  rrow. 

3.  To  take  ill ;  to  consider  as  an  injury  or 
affront ;  to  be  in  some  degree  angry  or  pro- 
voked at ;  hence,  also,  to  show  such  anger 
by  words  or  acts. 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer'd  wrong;. 

Milton. 

4t  To  give  back  to  the  feeling;  to  return. 

Where  doth  the  pleasant  air  resent  a  sweeter  breath? 
Drayton. 

Resent  (re-zenf),  v.i.  l.t  To  have  a  certain 
flavour;  to  savour.  'Vessels  full  of  tradi- 
tionary pottage,  resenting  of  the  wild  gourd 
of  human  invention.'  Fuller.—  2.  To  be  in- 
dignant; to  feel  resentment. 

The  town  highly  restated  to  see  a  person  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  character  and  merits  roughly  used. 

Sivt/t 

Resenter(re-zent'er),?i.  1.  One  who  resents; 
one  that  feels  au  in j  ury  deeply.  '  A  grateful 
resenter  and  requiter  of  courtesies.'  Barrow. 
2.  t  One  that  takes  a  tiling  well  or  ill. 
Resentful  (re-zent'fnl),  a.  Inclined  or  apt 
to  resent;  full  of  resentment. 

To  soften  the  obdurate,  to  convince  the  mistaken, 
to  mollify  the  resentful*  are  worthy  of  a  statesman. 
Johnson. 

Resentfully  (re-zeut'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
sentful manner;  with  resentment. 

Resentiment  t  (re-sen'ti-ment),  n.  Resent- 
ment. 'Though  this  king  may  have  rcsenti- 
ment  and  will  t'  avenge  him  of  this  injury.' 
Daniel. 

Resentingly  (re-zent'ing-li),  adv.  1.  "With 
resentment  or  a  sense  of  wrong  or  affront. — 
2.  t  With  deep  sense  or  strong  perception. 
Sir  T.  More. 

Retentive  (re-zent'iv),  a.  Quick  to  feel  an 
injury  or  affront;  resentful. 

From  the  keen  rvsnttii-e  north, 
By  long  oppression,  by  religion  roused, 
The  guardian  army  came.  Thomson. 

Resentment  (re-zent'ment).n.  [See  RESENT.] 

1.  The  act  of  resenting;  the  feeling  with 
which  one  who  resents  is  impressed;  a  deep 
sense  of  injury;  the  excitement  of  passion 
which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  wrong  offered 
to  ourselves  or  to  those  connected  with  us; 
strong  displeasure;  anger. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe  J       Dryden. 

Resentment  is  a  lesser  degree  of  wrath  excited  hy 
smaller  offences  committed  against  less  irritable 
minds.  It  is  a  deep  reflective  displeasure  against 
the  conduct  of  the  offender.  Cfg-ati. 

2.  f  The  state  of  feeling  or  perceiving;  strong 
or  clear  sensation,  feeling,  or  perception; 
conviction;  impression. 

It  is  a  greater  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  die 
with  so  little  resenttitent  of  their  danger. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.t  The  taking  of  a  thing  well  or  ill ;  often, 
a  taking  well ;  a  strong  perception  of  good ; 
gratitude.  'That  thanksgiving  whereby  we 
should  express  an  affectionate  resentment 
of  our  obligation  to  him  for  the  numberless 
great  benefits  we  receive  from  him.'  Bar- 
row.—  SYN.  Anger,  irritation,  vexation,  dis- 
pleasure, grudge,  indignation,  choler,  gall, 
irf,  wrath,  rage,  fury. 

Reseratet  (res'er-at),  v.t  [L.  resero,  rese- 
ratum,  to  unlock— re,  back,  and  sero,  to  sew.  ] 
To  unlock;  to  open.  Boyle. 

Reservancet  (re-zerv'ans),  n.  Reservatioa 
Bur  net. 

Reservation  (rez-er-va'shon).n.  [Fi'.r^serva- 
tion,  from  L,  reserve,  rcservatum.  See  RE- 
SERVE.] 1.  The  act  of  reserving  or  keeping 
back;  reserve;  concealment  or  withholding 
from  disclosure;  as,  mental  reservation. 

I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make 
some  reservation  of  your  wrongs.  Shak. 

2.  Something  withheld,  either  not  expressed 
or  disclosed,  or  not  given  up  or  brought 
forward. —3.  In  the  United  States,  a  tract  of 
the  public  land  reserved  for  some  special 
use,  as  for  schools,  the  use  of  Indians,  &c. ; 
a  reserve.— 4.  The  state  of  being  treasured 
up  or  kept  in  store;  custody.  'Iii  heedfull'st 
reservation.'  Shak.—  5.  In  late,  a  clause  or 
part  of  an  instrument  by  which  something 
is  reserved,  not  conceded,  or  granted;  also, 
a  proviso.  — 6.  The  portion  of  the  sacramental 
elements  reserved  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  and 
for  the  communion  of  the  absent  and  the 
sick.— Mental  reservation,  the  act  of  reserv- 
ing or  holding  back  some  word  or  clause 
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which  is  necessary  to  convey  fully  the  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker.  A  mental  reservation 
is  involved  if  a  person  were  to  say,  'I  did 
not  write  that  letter,'  mentally  withholding 
the  word  to-day,  although  he  had  written  it 
yesterday  or  on  some  earlier  day. 

Will  a  person  who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  person 
whose  conscience  can  be  at  rest  by  immoral  sophis- 
try, hesitate  to  repeat  any  phrase  you  can  dictate! 
The  former  will  kiss  the  boolc  without  any  scruple  at 
all.  The  scruples  of  the  latter  will  be  very  easily  re- 
moved. He  now  swears  allegiance  to  one  king  with 
a  mental  reservation.  He  will  Uien  abjure  the  other 
king  with  a  mental  reservation.  Atacaulay. 

Reservative  (re-zerv'a-tiv),  a.  Tending  to 
reserve  or  keep;  keeping;  reserving. 

Reservatory  (re-zerv'a-to-ri),  n.  A  place  in 
which  tilings  are  reserved  or  kept.  Wood- 
ward. 

Reserve  (re-zervO.  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  reserved; 
ppr.  reserving,  [Fr.  rtservertfrom  L.  reservo 
— re,  back,  and  servo,  to  keep.]  1.  To  keep 
back ;  to  keep  in  store  for  future  or  other 
use ;  to  withhold  from  present  use  for  an- 
other purpose;  to  keep  back  for  a  time. 

Take  each  man's  censure  but  reserve  thy  judgment 

SXat. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I 
have  reserved  against  the  day  of  trouble? 

Job  xxxviii.  22,  a,i. 

Reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private 
hours.  Swt/c. 

2.  To  make  an  exception  of;  to  except. 

In  tins  s,ime  decree,  which  so  remarkably  reserves 
the  abstinence  from  blood,  the  Sabbath  is  not  at  alt 
reserved  as  a  thing  either  of  necessity  or  expedience. 
Horsley. 

Reserve  (re-zerv*),  n.  1.  The  act  of  reserving 
or  keeping  back. — 2.  That  which  is  reserved 
or  kept  for  other  or  future  use ;  that  which 
is  retained  from  present  use  or  disposal. 

The  virgins,  beside  the  oil  in  their  l.imps.  carried 
likewise  a  reserve  in  some  other  vessel  for  A  continual 
supply.  TiUotso*i. 

3.  Something  in  the  mind  withheld  from 
disclosure;  a  reservation. 

However  any  one  may  concur    in    the    general 
scheme,  it  is  still  with  certain  r eserves and  devi.itious. 
Addison 

4.  Self-imposed  restraint  of  freedom  in  words 
or  actions;  the  habit  of  keeping  back  or  re- 
straining the  feelings;  a  certain  closeness 
or  coldness  towards  others ;  caution  in  per- 
sonal behaviour.     '  Such  fine  reserve   and 
noble  reticence.'    Tennyson. 

My  soul  surprised,  and  from  her  sex  disjoin'd. 
Left  all  reserve,  and  all  the  sex  behind,    friar. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself 
without  reserve,  to  his  own  emotions.          Macaitlay. 

5.  An  exception;  something  excepted. 

Is  knowledge  so  despised. 

Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste?     Milton. 
Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a  re- 
serve. Daniel  Rulers. 

6.  In  law,  reservation. — 7.  In  banking,  that 
portion  of  capital  which  is  retained  in  order 
to  meet  average  liabilities,  and  which  is 
therefore  not  employed  in  discounts  or  tem- 
porary loans.  —8.  Milit.(a)  the  body  of  troops 
in  an  army  drawn  up  for  battle,  reserved  to 
sustain  the  other  lines  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire; a  body  of  troops  kept  for  an  exigency. 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  fighting  force  of  a 
country  upon  which  its  defence  is  thrown 
when  its  regular  forces  are  seriously  weak- 
ened or  defeated ;    as,  the  naval  reserve. 

(c)  A  magazine  of  warlike  stores  situated 
between  an  army  and  its  base  of  operations. 
9.  In  theol.  the  system  according  to  which 
only  that  portion  of  the  truth  is  set  before 
the  people  which  they  are  regarded  as  able 
to  comprehend  or  to  receive  with  benefit. 
Known  also  among  Roman  Catholic  writers 
as  the  Economy. — 10.  In  calico-printing,  same 
as  Resist.  —In  reserve,  in  store;  in  keeping  for 
other  or  future  use ;  as,  he  has  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  in  reserve;  he  has  evidence 
or  arguments  in  reserve.— SYN.  Reservation, 
retention,  limitation,  backwardness,  reserv- 
ed ness,  coldness,  shyness,  coyness,  modesty. 

Reserved  (re-zervd'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Kept  for 
another  or  future  use;  retained. — 2.  Show- 
ing reserve  in  behaviour;  backward  in  com- 
municating one's  thoughts;  not  open,  free, 
or  frank;  distant;  cold;  shy;  coy. 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity.    Dryticn. 

3.  In  her.  contrary  to  the  usual  way  and 
position.—  Reserved  list,  in  the  royal  navy, 
a  list  of  officers  put  on  half-pay,  and  removed 
from  active  service,  but  liable  to  be  called 
out  on  the  remote  contingency  of  there 
being  an  insufficiency  of  officers  for  active 
service.—  Reserved  power,  in  Scots  law,&  re- 
servation made  in  deeds,  settlements,  &c. 
Reserved  powers  are  of  different  sorts ;  as, 
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a  reserved  power  of  burdening  a  property; 
a  reserved  power  to  revoke  or  recall  a  settle- 
ment or  other  deed.  —  SYN.  Retained,  ex- 
cepted, withheld,  restrained,  cautious,  back- 
ward, cold,  shy,  coy,  modest. 
Reservedly  (re-zerv'ed-li).adu.  In  a  reserved 
manner;  with  reserve;  with  backwardness; 
not  with  openness  or  frankness;  cautiously; 
coldly. 

He  speaks  reservedly,  but  he  speaks  with  force. 
Pope. 

Reservedness  (re-zerv'ed-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  reserved;  closeness;  want  of 
frankness,  openness,  or  freedom. 

Dissimulation  can  but  just  guard  a  man  within  the 
compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns,  which  yet 
may  be  more  effectually  done  by  that  silence  and 
reservedness  that  every  man  may  innocently  practise. 

South 

Reservee  (rez-er-ve'),  "-  In  law,  one  to 
whom  anything  is  reserved. 

Reserver  (re-zerv'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  reserves.  Wotton. 

Reservoir  (rez'er-vwar),  n.  [Fr.  See  RE- 
SERVE.] 1.  A  place  where  anything  is  kept 
in  store,  particularly  a  place  where  water 
is  collected  and  kept  for  use  when  wnnted, 
as  to  supply  a  fountain,  a  canal,  or  a  city, 
or  to  drive  a  mill-wheel  and  the  like. 

There  is  not  a  spring  or  fountain  but  are  well  pro- 
vided with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs  of  rain  and 
snow  water.  ,4ddison. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  recep- 
tacles for  the  peculiar  juices  of  plants. 

Reservor  (rez-er-vor'),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
reserves.  Story. 

Reset  (re-set'),  n.  [O.  Fr.  recepte,  recette, 
receiving.  See  RECEIPT.]  In  Scots  laic,  the 
receiving  and  harbouring  of  an  outlaw  or  a 
criminal. — Reset  of  theft,  the  offence  of  re- 
ceiving and  keeping  goods  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen,  and  with  an  intention  to  con- 
ceal and  withhold  them  from  the  owner. 

Reset  (re-set7),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  resetted;  ppr. 
resetting.  In  Scots  law,  to  receive  and  har- 
bour an  outlaw  or  criminal;  to  receive  stolen 
goods. 

We  shall  see  if  an  English  hound  is  to  harbour  and 
reset  the  Southrons  here.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Reset  (re-set'),  v.t  To  set  again ;  as,  (a)  to 
give  a  new  setting  to;  as,  to  reset  a  diamond. 
(b)  In  printing,  to  set  over  again,  as  a  page 
of  matter. 

Reset  (re-sef),  n.  •  1.  The  act  of  resetting.— 
2.  In  printing,  matter  set  over  again. 

Resettafole  (re-set'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
reset. 

Resetter  (re-set'er),  n.  One  who  resets  or 
places  again. 

Resetter  (re-set'er),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods. 

Resettle  (re-set'l),  t?.  (.  and  i.  To  settle  again. 
'To  resettle  the  minds  of  those  princes.' 
Swift. 

Resettlement  (re-set'1-ment),  n.  The  act 
of  resettling,  or  process  or  state  of  being 
resettled;  as,  (a)  the  act  of  settling  or  com- 
posing again.  'The  resettlement  of  my  dis- 
composed soul.'  Norris.  (6)  The  state  of 
settling  or  subsiding  again ;  as,  the  resettle- 
ment of  lees. 

Reshape  (re-shap'),  v.t.    To  shape  again. 

Reship  (re-shipO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  reshipped; 
ppr.  reshipping.  To  ship  again;  to  ship 
what  has  been  conveyed  by  water  or  im- 
ported; as,  coffee  and  sugar  imported  into 
London,  and  reshipped  for  Hamburg. 

Reshipment  (re-ship'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  shipping  or  loading  on  board  a  ship  .a 
second  time;  the  shipping  for  exportation 
what  has  been  imported. — 2.  That  which  is 
reshipped. 

Resiancet  (re'si-ans),  n.  [See  RESIANT. ] 
Residence;  abode.  'Merchant  adventurers, 
which  had  a  resiance  in  Antwerp.'  Bacon. 

Resiantt  (re'si-ant),  a.  [O.  Fr.  reseant,  res- 
seant;L.  resident,  resident  is.  SeeRESiDENT.] 
Resident;  dwelling;  present  in  a  place. 

I  have  already 

Dealt  by  Umbrenus,  with  th'  Allobroges 
Here  resiant  in  Rome.  £.  y<msen. 

— Resiant  rolls,  in  law,  rolls  containing  the 
resiants  or  residents  in  a  tithing,  &c.,  which 
were  called  over  by  the  steward  on  holding 
courts-leet. 

Resiantt  (re'si-ant),  n.  A  resident.  Sir  J, 
Hawkins. 

Reside  (re-zid'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  resided;  ppr 
residing.  [Fr.  re'sider;  L.  resideo—re,  and 
sedeo,  to  sit,  to  settle  down.]  1.  To  dwell 
permanently  or  for  a  length  of  time;  to  have 
a  settled  abode  for  a  time;  to  have  one's 
dwelling  or  home;  to  abide  continuously, 
or  for  a  lengthened  period. 

In  no  fixed  place  the  happy  souls  reside  i 

In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds.    Dryden. 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      u,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  (/ten;  th,  tfiiu;      w,  wig;    wh.  tv/iig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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t  To  (Mil*  or  be  Intercut  In.  M  »  quality; 


l  am.  »    - 

MM  dot*  *sp>ci»lly  •*•» 

,,k  to  the  iHittom.'flliiuors;  to  settle; 
To  dwrll.  Inhabit,  sojourn, 


toMbatd*.—  8Y>    loiiweil.  liuiniiii,  »"J 

•  remain  live,  donii.-ill.ite.  dosUOM 
BtAtoBOetrei-ldensXH   IKr  residence.  See 
|    1  Th.  set  ol  •hl.llng  or  dwelling 
•  place  f»r  some  continuance  of  time;  as. 
lh<  Tr.«3«i«  <>f  *n  Englishman  In  Fnac* 
or  Italy  for  a  year. 

*LV/  to  Nonsuit*  s"  u-  "*" 

I  An  ahotle  or  abiding  place  In  general;  es- 
pecially. the  place  where  a  person  reil'les  ; 
place  of  alK>.te;  a  dwelling;  a  habitation 
•Dear  the  midmet  of  Postumua.'  Skat. 

Wnhto  tlM  »f  *»l  rtad  at  tlil»  ""I  Sower. 
r^^  ,...*«.  and  medicine  ,•«-«• 


Capraa  a«d  >>•«• 
fc>  s«V«al  r»>n. 


meicne  ,•«-«•      S*.*. 
ta»  niOrm*  of  Tiberius 


lanrwi   ••"    vmmm  .   .   .   •— 

ajrsMsl  issm 

1  That  In  which  anything  permanently  rests, 
nut  whn  a  kins'  sets  himself  to  bandy  against  the 
h4rfc»«l  cmirt  amf  r»/»sVi«of  of  all  his  reral  power,  he 


4  1  A  falling  or  that  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  liquors:  the  residuum  of  a  body  after 
any  ilealrucllre  operation. 

D.vers  •»>*«<*/  of  bodies  •»  thrown  sway  as 
too  M  tin  dbtilutkm  or  calcination  of  the  body  that 
*'*'•• 

&  A  remaining  or  abiding  where  one's  dutlci 
lie;  especially,  the  continuing  of  a  parson 
nr  In.  -unihent  on  his  benefice  :  opuoeid  to 
MUI  -  residence.  Under  the  «ct  1  and  2 
Viet  cvl  .  If  an  IncumlH'nt  U  ahient  for 
one  or  more  periods.  exceeding  In  the  whole 
three  calendar  months  In  each  year,  he 
will  he  liable  to  the  penalties  for  non-real- 
ilwire  nnleu  he  has  obtained  a  license  from 
the  bishop,  or  Is  within  any  of  the  statutory 
exemptions  --  SYX  IHmilciliatlun,  Inhabit- 
ancy, sojourn,  stay,  abode,  home,  dwelling, 
habitation,  domicile,  mansion. 

Residency  (rez'l-den-sl).  n.  Residence;  spe- 
rin.  ally,  the  official  residence  of  a  British 
reslilrnt  at  Uie  court  of  a  native  prince  In 
India. 

Resident  (rei'i-dentX  a     [L  resideiu,  rest- 

dnttu,  ppr  of  rrii'lni.  See  KK-II'r:  ]  1  Hav- 
ing a  seat  or  dwelling:  dwelling  or  having 
an  altode  In  a  place  for  a  continuance  of 
time,  at,  be  U  now  retiJenl  In  the  country. 

H*  ta  not  sard  to  I*  nttJrxr  in  a  place  who  conies 
thither  with  a  purpose  of  retiring  immediately 

Ailifft 

t  Fined:  flrm.  'The  watery  pavement  Is 
not  stable  and  resutent  like  a  rock.'  Jtr. 
Taylor 

Resident  (rei'ldenU  n  1  One  »ho  resides 
or  dwells  In  a  place  for  some  time;  one 
residing;  as,  the  Knglish  residents  of  Parts; 
only  a  visitor  not  a  resident  -2  A  public 
minister  who  resides  at  a  foreign  court.  U 
ls  usually  applied  to  ministers  of  a  rank  In- 
ferior to  that  of  antbaasadors.  Addison. 
.1  In  feudal  Ian,  a  tenant  who  was  obliged 
to  reelde  on  his  lord's  land,  aitd  not  to  de- 
part from  the  same  >vv  Inhabitant,  In- 
nabitrr.  dweller,  sojourner 

Resldenter  (  ret1!  dent  er  X  u.  A  resident  ; 
as,  a  rrsidettter  in  a  locality. 

Residential  (ru-l-den'alisl).  a  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  residence  or  to  residents. 

It  to  thought  that  the  locality  will  lie  muck  sough! 
•Her  for  iSs»  lesUeaces,  and  thus  obtain  a  ,,,,./,*. 
nw  tr«SV  ///.  /  ,Wv»  ,\v»'r. 

S*ca  I  may  pneasw  roughly  to  call  a  rtnJttittal 


Residentiary  (rei-l  den'sher-IX  a  Having 
resilience  Dr  II  Man. 

Residentiary  (m-l  den'sher-1).  n.  i  One 
who  ls  resident  'The  ntuttntiary.  or  the 
frrquriit  visitor  of  the  favoured  spot'  Cole- 
ridge —t  An  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  •  cer- 
tain residence;  as,  a  canon  residentiary. 

Resldentlaryshlp  (rei  I  den  sher-l-shlp),  » 
1  h.-  station  of  a  residentiary. 

Resldentshlp  (rei  'I  -dent-ship),  n.  The 
flisuUuiis  or  dignity  of  a  resident  :  the  con- 
.liii..ii  ,.r  station  ..(  s  resident  Wood. 

Redder  (r*  zld'er).  ».  One  who  resides  In  a 
particular  place 

Residual  (re  ilil'u-aJX  a.  [L  miifHiu.fr.im 
iwMee.  fleeRgsiDI.)  Having  the  charac- 
tsr  of  •  realdnum;  remaining  alter  a  part  Is 
«•*•»«••  djalt  "Ith;  remaining  to  be  e»- 
Ptataed  or  brought  under  some  Yaw. 

»C*tul  tort.  \  howmr.  k 
ISM  w,  H,  umflj  rsipimt 


a*  onko.m.  ^uuuuy.  for 
• 

i  nSmiJ  to  DM  opmtin*  of  .n< 
•es.  H.  TAV*W««  ' 


Wh«t  U  weclo  rfioukl  offer  mutual  phcnomenA 
bcraaad  IMfeiaat  c.pUlrul)!.  by  nstur.l  .elecuool 

—ReMual  air.  the  air  which  remains  in  the 
chest  and  cannot  be  expelled,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  SO  to  120  I'tibic  Inches 
Hn, dualcha ryt.  •  chanre  of  electricity  spoil- 
taneooaly  sct|Ulred  by  coated  ttlass.  or  any 
ither  coated  dielectric  after  •  dnvOsUge. 
owing  to  the  slow  rt-turn  to  the  surface  of 
that  i»rt  of  the  original  charge  which  had 
IK-nctrated  within  the  dielectric.  Faraday, 
lietiaual  figure,  in  geotn.  the  flgure  re- 
maining after  subtracting  a  less  from  a 
Hi-eater .-  Ktiidiial  quantity.  In  alg.  s  bino- 
mial connected  by  the  sign  -  (minus) ;  thus 
a-b,  a-  -s/9,  Ac.,  are  residual  qimntitles. 

Residual  (re-zld'fl-al).  n.  In  math,  an  ex- 
pression which  gives  the  remainder  of  a 
subtraction,  aso-d. 

Residuary  (re-iid'u-a-rl).  a.  [L.  rtndmtt 
See  Kt*int'IL)  Pertaining  to  a  residue  or 
part  remaining ;  forming  a  residue  or  por- 
tion not  dealt  with;  as,  residuaiy  estate, 
the  portion  of  a  testator's  estate  not  de- 
vise.I  specially.  'The  rttiiluary  advantage 
of  an  estate.'  Ayltffe  -Residuary  gum,  the 
dark  residuary  matter  from  the  treatment 
of  oils  and  fats  In  the  manufacture  of  stear- 
ine.  used  in  coating  fabrics  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  roofing.  Ac.  —liteiduury  legatee,  in 
I'H'  the  legatee  to  whom  Is  bequeathed  the 
part  of  goods  and  estate  which  remains 
after  deducting  all  the  debts  and  specific 

|.   SUSH 

Residue  (rei'i-du).  n.  (Kr  rMdu,  from  L. 
nn'iiiium.whst  Uleft  behind,  from  mufvtu, 
remaining.  See  RKsIM'Al..)  L  That  which 
remains  after  a  part  is  taken,  separated,  re- 
moved, or  dealt  with  in  some  way;  that 
which  Is  still  over ;  remainder;  the  rest. 

And  the  rtujia  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Ko- 
hath  hid  citie«  of  their  to«»ls  out  of  the  tribe  of 
l-:|ihr.um  '  '  hr.  n.  66. 

The  rffi.fi'f  of  your  fortune 
Co  to  my  c«re  and  tell  me.  SAa*. 

Jin  la  to.  the  remainder  of  a  testator's  estate 
after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies. 

Reslduo'us  (re-iid'u-us),  a.  Remaining;  re- 
sidual. Landor. 

ReBlduum(re.iid'u-um),n.  [L  ]  l.Thst which 
is  left  after  any  prwess  of  senuration  or  pu- 
rifl.-ation ;  that  which  remains  after  other 
matters  have  It-en  put  aside  or  treated  in 
some  way;  a  residue. 

•  I  think  so*  U  the  whole  ir.fi.fnn>n  that  can  be 
found  after  eva|>or.itittK  the  prodigious  pretensions 
of  the  zealot  demafOKue.  fs.  Tattler. 

2  In  (aw.  the  part  of  an  estate  or  of  poods 
and  chattels  remaining  ufler  the  payment 
of  debt*  and  legacies  .;  The  vilest  nnd 
most  worthless  part  of  a  people;  the  scum 
onlregs  of  society;  the  rabble.  John  Bright. 

Resleget  (re-scj'),  v.l.  To  scut  again;  to  rein- 
stnte 

Resign  (rtS-zIn'),  r.(.  [Fr.  renignrr,  L.  re- 
tiijno,  to  assign  back,  to  resign  — re,  and 
siyno,  to  murk,  mark  out,  from  «ij7)ium,  a 
niark.  token. sign.)  1  To  assign  ImcK  ;  to  re- 
turn formally;  to  give  up ;  to  give  back,  as 
an  office  or  commission,  to  the  person  or 
authority  that  conferred  it ;  as,  an  officer 
rf  xie/ru  his  commission ;  a  ministry  resigns 
office:  hence,  to  surrender;  to  relinquish;  to 
give  over.  'Vile  earth  to  earth  resign' 
Shale.  '  Desirous  to  resign  and  reuder  back 
all  I  received.'  Xiltun. 

I  here  rttifn  my  government  to  thee.        5A.i* 
Phcenus  rtiif»t  his  darts,  anil  Jove 
His  thunder,  to  the  god  of  love.         Dfttttam. 

"  To  withdraw,  as  a  claim ;  to  give  up :  as, 
he  rtrigni  all  pretensions  to  skill.  '  Soon  ty- 
«i?itf'ii' his  former  suit.'  Spenser.-  3.  To  yield 
or  give  up  In  confidence ;  to  submit,  par- 
ticularly to  Providence. 

What  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  in  all 
things  rtitfH  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God? 

TVBMMsj. 

4.  To  submit  without  resistance;  to  yield ; 
to  commit.  '  What  than  art  resign  to  death. ' 
Shak  ft  t  To  intrust .  to  consign ;  to  com- 
mit to  the  care  of. 

Gentlemen  of  tiualilv  have  been  sent  beyond  the 
seas.  mifnej  nnd  com  redited  to  the  conduct  of  such 
as  they  call  governors.  £vtlyn. 

8YM.  To  surrender,  submit,  leave,  relinquish, 

forego,  quit,  forsake,  abandon,  renounce, 

abdicate. 

Resign  (re-sinl.  r.r.    To  sign  again. 
Resign  I  (rv  iin'),  n.    Resignation     R-OH 

it  H 
Reslgnant  (rei'lg-nant).  a.     In  A«r.  con- 

ceehd:  applied  to  a  lion's  tall. 
Resignation  (rez-lg-na'shon),  n.    1   The 

sot  of  resigning  or  giving  up,  as  a  claim. 


office,  place,  or  possession;  u,  the  rrtiy- 
natimot  a  crown  or  commission.  "The  ret- 
ignalion  of  thy  state  and  crown.'  S/.o*.  - 
2.  The  state  of  being  resigned  or  submissive: 
unresisting  acquiescence;  patience:  i  n.lnr 
ance;  particularly,  quiet  submission  t,.  ilu< 
will  of  Providence;  submission  without  dis- 
content, and  with  entire  acquiescence  iu 
the  divine  dispensations. 


Ketifnatien  superadds  to  patience  a  tub 

disposition  respecting  the  intelligent  cause  of  our 
uneasiness.  It  acknowledges  both  the  power  and 
the  right  of  A  superior  to  inflict.  CegaN. 

3  In  Scot*  laa,  the  form  by  which  s  vassal 
returns  the  feu  Into  the  hands  of  a  superior. 
SYN.  Surrender,  rellnquishment.  abandon 
nun!,  abdication,  renunciation,  submission, 
acquiescence,  patience,  endurance. 
Resigned  (rc-zind'),  p.  anil  a.  1  Surren- 
dered; given  up.  —  S.  Feeling  resignation; 
submissive;  patient. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious  miiul ; 
Sincere,  though  prudent;  constant,  yet  rttiint'4. 

With  all  my  strength  1  pray'd  for  both,  and  so  I  fete 
ntiftt'J.  Tt»nynn. 

Resignedly  (re  rln'eil-li),  adv.  With  resig- 
nation; submissively. 

Reslgnee  (re-iin'£),  n.  In  law,  the  party  to 
whom  a  thing  Is  resigned. 

Reslgner  (re-zln'er),  n.    One  who  resigns. 

Reslgnment  (rt-iln'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
resigning.  '  Ilia  full  resignment. '  Beau,  d- 

Resile  (re-ill').  «.»'.  pret  &  pp.  renited;  ppr 
resiling.  [L.  resiliv,  to  leap  or  spring  back 
—re,  back,  and  t-aJt'o,  to  leap.  ]  To  start 
back  ;  to  recede  from  a  purpose;  to  recoil. 
'  The  small  majority  .  .  .  resiliny  from  their 
own  previously  professed  Intention.'  Sir 
W.  Ilamilton. 

The  more  1  rttiltd  from  their  excessive  civilities, 
the  more  1  was  lodded  with  them.  Humt. 

Resilience,  Resiliency  (ri>-siri-ens,  re-sil'- 
i  MI  MI.  ».  The  act  of  resiling,  leaping,  or 
springing  back ;  the  act  of  rebounding ; 
as.  the  resilience  of  •  hall  or  of  sound. 
'  Whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  in 
echoes.'  Bacon.  'The  common  resiliency 
of  the  mind  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.' 
i/oAiuon, 

Resilient  (rt-sH'1-entV,  a.  (L  resilient,  n- 
silientit,  ppr  of  resilut.  See  RKSILE.)  In- 
clined to  resile  ;  leaping  or  starting  back; 
rebounding. 

Resllltion  (re-sl-li'shon),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
siling or  springing  back;  resilience.  [Rare.) 

Resin  (rez'in),  n.  (Fr.  rfsinc,  L.  resina.]  An 
inflammable  substance  found  in  most  vege- 
tables, and  in  almost  every  part  of  them. 
Resins  are  obtained  chleny  in  two  ways. 
either  by  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
plants,  or  by  extraction  by  heat  and  alco- 
hol. They  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils. 
partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  fixed 
oils,  and  dissolvable  under  heat.  They  are 
divisible  into  hard  resins  and  toft  retins. 
the  former  being  solid  and  brittle  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  easily  pulverized,  and 
containing  little  or  no  essential  oil;  the  lat- 
ter being  mouldable  by  the  hand,  while 
some  of  them  are  viscous  and  seini-tluid.  in 
which  case  they  are  called  Imlsums  Win  » 
pure,  resins  arcnearly  insipid  and  Inodorous. 
They  are  non-conductors  of  electricity,  and 
when  excited  by  friction  with  a  woollen  clott 
their  electricity  is  negative.  They  combine 
with  the  alkalies  of  the  metals,  perfonatasf 
the  function  of  weak  acids,  and  fonnin,- 
soaps.  They  are  soluble  in  many  of  the  acids, 
and  convertible  by  some  into  other  peculiar 
aclda.  They  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  oxygenatlon  of  the  essential 
oils.  There  is  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  the  resins.  They  are  valuable  u  Ingre- 
dients in  varnishes,  and  several  of  them  are 
used  In  medicine.  The  common  resin  of 
commerce  exudes  In  a  semi-fluid  slate  from 
several  species  of  pine.  Resins  are  often 
naturally  blended  with  gum,  in  which  they 
constitute  the  series  of  gum  -rerint.  See 
GUM.  —  Kauri,  coterie,  or  emedee  reiin,  a 
gum  or  resin  Imported  from  New  Zealand, 
and  obtained  from  the  Dammara  auttralit. 
or  kauri-pine.  See  DAJHtai-RHDi.— Js> 
tin  qf  aldehyde,  a  product  of  the  deseaW 
sitionof  the  aqueous  solution  of  aldeh>ile 
by  caustic  potash.— Kerin  of  capper,  a  name 
given  to  the  protochlorid.-  of  .O|>IKT  from 
IU  resemblance  to  common  resin.-J'oafWor 
mineral  resins,  a  term  applied  to  amber,  pe- 
troleum, asphalt,  bitumen,  and  other  nun- 


nil,  far.  fat.  (all;        sse.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not.  more;       tube,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  Be.  abune;     t,  So,  by. 
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erul  hydrocarbons.  See  COLOPHONY,  RO- 
SIN. 

Resinaceous  (rez-in-a'shus),  a.  Resinous; 
having  the  quality  of  resin. 

Resiiiate  (ruz'm-at),  ».  A  general  name 
{or  a  suit  of  the  acids  obtained  from  tur- 
pentine, viz.  sylvic,  pinic,  and  pimaric 
acid.  The  general  formulae  of  these  salts 
are  C^H.^MOj  and  C10H,W^IU04. 

Resin-bush  (rez'in-bush),  n.  A  colonial 
South  African  name  for  Euryops  specioais- 
niinng,  so  called  because  of  a  gummy  exu- 
dation often  seen  on  the  stem  and  leaves. 

Resiniferous  (rez-in-ifer-us),  a.  [L.  resina, 
and/ere,  to  produce.]  Yielding  resin;  as,  a 
resintferous  tree  or  vessel. 

Resinification  (re-zin'i-fi-ka"shon;>,  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  treating  with  resin. 

The  resin  Meat  fen  of  the  drying  oils  may  be 
effected  by  the  smallest  quantities  of  certain  sub- 
stances. I/re. 

Resiniform  (rez'in-i-form),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  resin. 

Resino-electric  (rez'in-o-e-lek"trik),<i.  Con- 
taining or  exhibiting  negative  electricity: 
applied  to  certain  substances,  as  amber, 
sealing-wax,  &c.,  which  become  resinously 
or  negatively  electric  under  friction. 

RdSinoid  (rez'in-oid),  a.   Resembling  resin. 

Resinous  (rez'in-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  resin ;  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  resin ;  like  resin ;  as,  resinous  sub- 
stances.— Resinous  electricity,  negative  elec- 
tricity, that  kind  of  electricity  which  is  ex- 
cited by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous 
kind  with  a  woollen  cloth;  in  distinction 
from  that  excited  by  rubbing  glass,  A-c., 
which  is  termed  vitreous  or  positive  electri- 
city. 

Resinously  (rez'in-us-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  resinous  body;  by  means  of  resin; 
m.  rt'sinously  electrified. 

Resinousness  (rez'in-us-  nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  resinous. 

Resiny  (rerin-i),  a.  Like  resin,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities. 

Reslpiscence  (res-i-pis'sens),  ?i.  [Fr.  rSsipis- 
cence,  from  L.  repiscentia,  from  resipisco,  to 
recover  one's  senses,  inceptive  of  resipio— 
re,  again,  and  sapio,  to  taste.]  Wisdom 
after  the  fact;  change  to  a  better  frame  of 
miiul;  repentance.  [Rare.] 

They  drew  a  nattering  picture  of  the  rtsipiscence 
of  the  Anglican  party.  HalUim, 

Resist  (re-zisf),  v.t.    [Fr.  rtswter,  from  L. 

resisto,  to  withstand — re,  and  sisto,  to  cause 
to  stand,  to  set  or  place,  to  stand,  from  sto, 
to  stand,  the  root  being  that  of  E.  stand.] 

1.  Lit.  to  stand  against;  to  withstand,  so  as 
not  to  be  impressed  by;  hence,  to  counter- 
act, as  a  force  by  inertia  or  reaction;  to  op- 
pose; as,  a  dam  or  mound  resists  a  current  of 
water  (passively),  by  standing  unmoved  and 
interrupting  its  progress. 

The  sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge.  Milton. 

2.  To  act  in  opposition  to;  to  strive  against; 
to  endeavour  to  counteract,  defeat,  or  frus- 
trate ;  as,  an  army  resists  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  {actively),  by  encountering  and  defeat- 
ing it. 

Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.   Ac.  vii.  51. 
Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 

Jam.  iv.  7. 

3.  To  baffle;  to  disappoint. 

God  rtsisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble.  Jam.  iv.  6. 

4.t  To  be  disagreeable  or  distasteful  to;  to 
offend. 

These  cates  resist  me,  she  but  thought  upon.  SJta£. 

SYN.  To  withstand,  oppose,  hinder,  check, 
thwart,  battle,  disappoint. 
Resist  (re-zisf),  v.i.     To  make  opposition. 

He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 
S/taJt. 

Resist  (re-zisf).  n.  In  calico-printing,  a 
sort  of  paste  applied  to  calico  goods  to  pre- 
vent colour  or  mordant  from  fixing  on  those 
parts  not  intended  to  be  coloured,  either 
by  acting  mechanically  in  preventing  the 
colour,  &c.,  from  reaching  the  cloth,  or 
chemically  in  changing  the  colour  so  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  fixing  itself  in  the 
fibres.  Called  also  Resist  -paste  and  Re- 
serve. —  Resist -work,  calico  with  a  blue 
ground  and  white  patches  or  spots. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  all  new  processes  and  inventions,  in  illustration  of 
which  we  may  allude  to  his  adoption  of  the  process 
for  producing  what  is  called  resist-ivork  in  calico- 
printing.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  paste. 


or  resist,  on  such  parts  of  the  cloth  as  are  to  rcm.uu 
white.  Smites. 

Resistance  (re-zist'ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
resisting;  opposition.  Resistance  is  passive. 
as  that  of  a  fixed  body  which  interrupts  the 
passage  of  a  moving  body;  or  active  t  as  in 
the  exertion  of  force  to  stop,  repel,  or  de- 
feat, progress  or  designs. 

Nevertheless  there  is  none  so  perfect  in  this  life 
that  nndeth  not  let  and  resistance  by  the  reason  of 
original  sinne.  Tyndait. 

In  the  middle  ages  resistance  was  an  ordinary  re- 
medy for  politicar  distempers,  a  remedy  which  was 
always  at  nand,  and  though  doubtless  sharp  at  the 
moment  produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill  effects. 

JfiMMfipb 

2.  In  physics,  the  quality  or  property  in  mat- 
ter of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external  impres- 
sion; that  power  of  a  body  which  acts  in  op- 
position to  the  impulse  or  pressure  of  an- 
other,or  which  prevents  the  effect  of  another 
power;  as,  the  resista  nee  of  air  to  the  motion 
of  a  cannon-ball,  or  of  water  to  the  motion  of 
a  ship.  The  resistance  produced  by  the  rub- 
bing of  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  against 
each  other,  caused  by  the  asperities  or  inequa- 
lities of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  is  called  fric- 
tion (which  see).  —  Resistance  or  resisting 
force,  in  physics,  denotes,  generally,  a  force 
acting  in  opposition  to  another  force  so  as 
to  destroy  it,  or  diminish  its  effect.  It  is  a 
power  by  which  motion,  or  a  tendency  to 
motion  in  any  body,  is  retarded  or  pre- 
vented. Resistance  is  sometimes  considered 
as  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive,  the  first 
being  that  which  corresponds  to  the  useful 
effect  produced  by  a  machine,  and  the 
second  that  whicli  arises  from  the  inertia  of 
the  machine. — Resistance  coil,  in  teleg.  a 
coil  usually  of  a  material  of  a  less  conduct- 
ing power  than  the  main  circuit,  introduced 
into  a  circuit  to  increase  the  resistance.— 
Electric  resistance,  the  force  required  to 
electrify  a  given  body,  and  therefore  the 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  a  current  — 
Solid  of  least  resistance,  in  inech.  the  solid 
whose  figure  is  such  that  in  its  motion 
through  a  fluid  it  sustains  the  least  resist- 
ance of  all  others  having  ttie  same  length 
and  base;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being  sta- 
tionary in  a  current  of  fluid,  offers  the  least 
interruption  to  the  progress  of  that  fluid.  In 
the  former  case  it  has  been  considered  the 
best  form  for  the  stem  of  a  ship;  in  the  latter 
the  proper  form  for  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 
The  problem  of  Uniting  the  solid  of  least  re- 
sistance was  first  proposed  and  solved  by 
Newton.  —  Unit  of  resistance,  in  elect,  the 
standard  of  measurement  of  electric  resist- 
ance. The  unit  adopted  by  the  British  As- 
sociation is  called  an  ohm  (which  see);  it  is 
about  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  round 
copper  wire  485  metres  long  and  1  milli- 
metre in  diameter.  The  French  unit  of  re- 
sistance equals  nearly  9  ohms.  —  SYN.  Op- 
position, antagonism,  hinderance,  check. 
Resistant  (re-zist'antX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  resists. 

According  to  the  decrees  of  power  in  the  agent 
and  resistant  is  an  action  performed  or  hindered. 
Kf.  fear  son. 

Resistant,  Resistent  (re-zist'ant,  re-zist'- 
ent),  «.  Making  resistance;  resisting. 

Resister  (re-zist'er),n.  One  who  resists;  one 
who  opposes  or  withstands.  '  Resisters  of 
God's  spirit.'  South. 

Resistful  <re-zist'ful),  a.    Resisting. 

Resistibility  (re-zist'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  1.  Qua- 
lity of  being  resistible;  as,  the  resistibility 
of  grace. — 2.f  The  quality  of  resisting. 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  ex- 
tonsion  and  rtsistibility  together  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, these  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the 
same.  Locke. 

Resistible  (re-zist'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
resisted ;  as,  a  resistible  force ;  resistible 
grace. 

Resistibleness  (re-zist'i-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  heing  resistible;  resistibility. 

Resistibly  (re-zist'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  resistible 
manner. 

Resisting  (re-zist'ing).  p.  and  a.  Withstand- 
ing; opposing. — Resisting  force.  See  under 
RESISTANCE.  —  Resisting  medium,  a  sub- 
stance which  opposes  the  passage  of  a  body 
through  it.  Specifically,  in  astron.  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  medium  supposed  to  be  dif- 
fused through  space;  ether  (which  see). 

Resistingly  (re-zist'ing-li),  adv.  With  re- 
sistance or  opposition;  so  as  to  resist. 

Resistive  (re-zist'iv),  a.  Having  the  power 
to  resist.  B.  Jonson. 

Resistless  (re-zist'les),  a.  1.  Incapable  of 
being  resisted,  opposed,  or  withstood;  irre- 
sistible. 'A  power  resistless.'  Milton.  *  Re- 


sistU'sn  in  her  love  as  in  her  hate.'  Drydcn. 
2.  Powerless  to  resist;  helpless. 

Resistless,  tame, 

Am  I  to  be  burned  up?    No  1  will  shout 
Until  the  gods  through  heaven's  blue  look  out. 
Keats, 

Resistlessly  (re-zist'les -li),  adv.  In  a  resist- 
less manner;  so  as  not  to  bo  opposed  or  de- 
nied. 

Resistlessness(re-zist'les-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  resistless  or  irresistible. 

Resist-paste  (re-zist'past),  n.  See  RESIST,  n. 

Resmootn  (re-sm6TH'),v.  t.  To  make  smooth 
again;  to  smooth  out. 

And  thus  your  pains 

May  only  make  tli.u  foot-print  upon  sand 
Which  old-recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
Restnooth  to  nothing.  Tennyson. 

Resold  (re-soldO,  PP  of  resell.  Sold  a  second 
time,  or  sold  after  being  bought. 

Re solder  (re-sol'der),  v.  t.  To  solder  or  mend 
again;  to  rejoin;  to  make  whole  again.  'Re~ 
solder'd  peace.'  Tennyson. 

Resoluble  (rez'o-lu-bl),  a.  [Fr.  resoluble.} 
Capable  of  being  resolved,  melted,  or  dis- 
solved; as,  bodies  resoluble  by  fire. 

Resolubleness  (rez'o-lu-bl-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  heing  resoluble. 

Resolute  (rez'o-lut),  a.  [Fr.  rfsolit,  pp.  of 
tvaoudre,  to  resolve.  &M  ABSOLVE.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  fixed  purpose;  determined;  hence, 
bold;  firm;  steady;  constant  in  pursuing  a 
purpose. 

Edward  is  at  hand, 
Ready  to  fight;  therefore  be  reso/ttte.      SJttif. 

2. t  Convinced;  satisfied;  certain. —  8. t  Re- 
solving; convincing;  satisfying.  'I  have 
given  resolute  answer.'  Foxe.— SYN.  Deter- 
mined, decided,  fixed,  steadfast,  firm,  steady, 
constant,  persevering,  bold,  unshaken. 
Resolute!  (rez'o-lut),  71.  1.  A  resolute  or 
determined  person. 

Young  Fortinbras 

Math,  In  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there. 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  resotnter.       Shax. 

2,  Repayment;  redelivery.  'Yearly  reso- 
Itttes.'  Rurnet. 

Resolutely  (rez'o-lut-li),  ado.  In  a  resolute 
manner;  with  fixed  purpose;  firmly;  steadily; 
with  steady  perseverance;  boldly;  as,  per- 
sist resolutely  in  a  course  of  virtue. 

Some  of  these  facts  he  examines,  some  he  reso~ 
luttly  denies.  Swift. 

Resoluteness  (rez'o-lut-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  resolute;  fixed  purpose;  linn 
determination;  unshaken  firmness. 

Resolution  (rez-o-lu'shon).n.  [Fr. resolution, 
from  L.  resolutio.  See  RESOLVE.]  1.  The 
act,  operation,  or  process  of  resolving ;  as, 
(«)  the  act  of  separating  the  component 
parts  of  a  body,  as  by  chemical  means.  (6) 
The  act  of  separating  the  parts  which  com- 
pose a  complex  idea,  (c)  The  act  of  un- 
ravelling a  perplexing  question,  a  dilllcult 
problem,  or  the  like;  explication. 

The  unravelling  and  resolution  of  the  difficulties 
that  arc  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  are 
the  end  of  an  action.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  dissolving;  dissolu- 
tion; solution.  Sir  K.  Digby. — 3.  The  state 
of  being  resolved  or  determined;  a  fixed 
purpose  or  determination  of  mind;  a  settled 
purpose;  &s,&resolntion  to  reform  our  lives; 
a  resolution  to  undertake  an  expedition. 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Opposed,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the  king. 
SftttJb, 

4.  The  quality  or  character  of  acting  with 
fixed  purpose;  resoluteness;  firmness,  steadi- 
ness, or  constancy  in  execution;  determin- 
ation; as,  a  man  of  great  resolution. 

They  who  governed  the  parliament,  had  the  reso- 
lution to  act  those  monstrous  things.  Clarendon, 

5.  A  formal  determination  or  decision  of  a 
legislative  or  corporate  body,  or  of  any  asso- 
ciation of  individuals;  a  formal  proposition 
brought  before  a  public  body  for  discussion 
and  adoption;  as,  the  resolutions  of  a  public 
meeting. 

Every  question,  when  agreed  to,  assumes  the  form 
either  of  an  order  or  a  resolution  of  the  house  (Par- 
liament). By  its  orders  the  house  directs  its  commit- 
tees, its  members,  its  officers,  the  order  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  the  acts  of  all  persons  whom  they 
may  concern  ;  by  its  resolutions,  the  house  declares 
its  own  opinions  and  purposes.  SirJf.  May. 

6.  Determination  of  a  cause  in  a  court  of 
justice;  as,  a  judicial  resolution.     Sir  M. 
Hale.    [This  word  is  now  seldom  used  to 
express  the  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal; 
we  use  judgment,   decision,  or  decree.  ]  — 

7.  t  The  state  of  being  settled  in  opinion ;  free- 
dom from  doubt;  conviction;  certainty.— 
8.t  The  state  of  being  relaxed;  relaxation; 
a  weakening.     'The  resolution  and  languor 
ensuing.'    Sir  T.  Browne.  —  9.  In  music,  the 
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MMorion  of  a  concord  lmmt.Ii»t«ly  after 
discord,  by  ralslnf  or  denre«ainz  *  note 

,  :  .  _•  •  •.'.•  i  • 
b»rm..nlc«]  progre«lon.-l».  In  med.  a  re 
moral  or  disappearance,  as  the  disappear 
lac  at  a  tumour  without  coming  Ui  luppu 
ration,  the  dispersing  of  Inflammation,  th 
breaking  up  and  disappearance  of  fever.— 
11  In  xa(*  the  orderly  enumeration  of  th 
thing!  tn  Iw  done  to  obtain  what  It  require, 
in  a  problem.  A  problem  may  be  dnidw 
into  three  parU-tbe  proponltion.  the  reso- 
lution or  solution,  and  the  demonstration 
—  Httolution  of  an  equation.  In  atg.  tin 
bringing  of  the  unknown  quantity  by  Itsel 
on  one  aide,  and  all  the  known  quantities 
..n  the  other,  without  destroying  the  equa 
tmn.  by  »hlc-h  Is  found  the  value  of  the  1111 
known  .pi  mlity:  the  reduction  of  an  equa 
ti  .n  Hnolutim  of  Jones  or  q/  morion,  in 
rfiw  the  dividing  of  any  simile  tore*  or 
motion  Into  two  or  more  others,  which, 
a.  iin.-  in  different  directions,  shall  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  given  motion  or  force. 
This  Is  the  reverse  of  MMpMttbd  of  Janet 
or  «/  motion.  Thus,  let  A  B  represent  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  some  given  force: 
draw  any  lines  A  c,  A  i>.  and  Join  c  B,  D  B,  and 


complete  the  parallelogram*  A  D  B  K,  AC  B  P 
Then  by  composition  of  forces  the  force  A  B 
Is  equivalent  to  A  u  and  AK.  or  to  AC  and  A  r. 
Hence  it  Is  evident  that  a  given  force,  us  A  B, 
may  be  resolved  into  as  many  pairs  of  forces 
as  then*  can  be  triangles  described  upon  a 
given  straight  line  A  B,  or  parallelograms 
about  It.  And  as  the  forces  represented  by 
A  D,  D  R,  or  A  c,  c  B.  may  also  be  resolved  into 
other  pain  of  forces.  It  appears  that  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  manner  with  the  suc- 
cessive pairs  of  forces  a  given  force  may  be 
resolvedintoan  unlimited  numlier  of  others, 
Mttatf  In  all  possible  directions.  See  COM- 
POSITION, FORCE.  RESILTAXT.— Resolution 
o/  neunlir  See  under  RESOLVE,  t.t.  —Deci- 
sion, Determination.  Resolution.  See  under 
DECISION  _svs  Analysis,  separation,  dis- 
entanglement, dissolution,  rcsolvedncss,  res- 
oluteness.firmness,  constancy,  perseverance, 
steadfastness,  fortitude,  boldness,  decision, 
purpose,  resolve. 

Resolutioner  (rez-o-lu'shon-crX  n.     One 
who  joins  In  a  resolution  or  declaration; 
>lly,  one  of  a  party  In  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  two  contending   parties— the   RetrlMisnrr, 
and  Protesters— though  retrained  fie      " 


others'  threats,  continued,  in  their  compulsory'  re- 
straint. to  nourish  rMr  kamd  of  each  other 

E«»X)lnUonl»t  (iwv-MMMm&l  *?*Out 

who  nmkM  a  resolution     Quart  Ren 
Retolutlve  (rezVlutlv).  a.     Having  the 
pcmer  to  dlunlre  or  relax.     -A  rr»o/ti<irr 
and  dlscntlent  faculty/   Holland.    [Rare  I 
•MMta  dautr.  In  Seoti  lair,  a  clause  In 
a  <trn\  of  entail,  the  object  of  which  l>  to 
declare  that  If  the  heir  of  entail  In  rentes. 
••OB  do  any  of  the  things  which  he  Is  ex- 
preMly  prohllMted  from  doing,  such  as  alter- 
|»*  th»  order  of  succession.  *c.,  his  right 
t»  Ow  esute  .hall  cease,  and  It  shall  par,, 
on  to  the  next  heir.-Anofariw  condition 
In  Seal,  law.  a  condition  In  a  sale  which 
*>e»  not  suspend  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract. but  which  reaolves  the  sale  If  the  con- 
»„,"  £tJS!  I"lr1r'<¥«'  •>  the  time  specified 
WUty  (  re.znlv  a  Wl-Ii  ),  £    The 
yof  beinz  resolvable:  the  capability 
separated  into  parts,  resolvable 

Ss  —*—»—.  --. 


..  -*. 

I  rn»lr«l  ;  »,.  („>  capable  of  being  sepa 
rated  Into  conttltuent  parts;  decomposable 
TW  MM.  of  iw  blood  ssruww*  t.y  . 

*"*•  '  Ai+,,0 


nte.  fir,  fat.  fall;       mi.  mat,  her;       pine,  pin;     not^  i 


(o)  Capable  of  being  recognized  aa  constitu- 
ent parta.  'Resaleable  nebulre.'  Whewell 
(c)  Capable  of  being  reduced  into  first  prin- 
ciple*. 

The  actions  of  ingratitude  seem  directly  raoroaolt 
koto  pride.  Small. 

(d) Capable  of  being  solved;  as,  this  equation 
is  not  resolvable. 

The  effect  Is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  causes  best 
rrttfwmUt  from  observations  made  in  the  countries 
themselves,  the  parts  through  which  they  pass. 

Sir  T.  Brmine. 

Resolvableness  (re-zolv'a-bl-nes),n.  State 
of  being  resolvable;  resolvability. 
Resolve  (rt-zolv'x  t.t.  pret  &  pp.  resolved; 
ppr.  resolving.  [L.  resolvo.  to  unloose,  to 
liberate,  to  open  up,  to  break  up,  to  dissolve, 
to  do  away  with  (hence,  to  determine,  that 
Is,  to  do  away  with  doubts  or  disputes)— re, 
back  or  again,  and  sofoo,  to  loose  (whence 
solution,  absolve,  dissolve.  Ac.);  FT.  rtsoudre. 
to  resolve,  lesolmnt,  we  resolve,  resolvant, 
resolving  ]  1.  To  separate  the  component 
parts  of;  to  reduce  to  constituent  elements; 
as,  to  resolve  a  body  Into  its  component  or 
constituentparts.  'yovr resolved  toelements 
again.'  Dryden. — 2.  To  separate,  as  the 
parts  of  a  complex  idea;  to  reduce  to  simple 
parts;  to  analyse. 

Good  or  evil  actions  .  .  .  may  b«  reseltittt  Into 
some  dictates  and  principles  of  the  law  of  nature. 

3.  Tounravel;  to  disentangle  of  perplexities; 
to  remove  obscurity  by  analysis;  to  clear  of 
difficulties:  to  explain;  as,  to  resolve  ques- 
tions in  moral  science ;  to  resolve  doubts;  to 
resolve  a  riddle. 

Nor  can  my  dream  resolve  the  doubt.     Tcmtyscn. 

4  t  To  Inform ;  to  free  from  doubt  or  perplex- 
ity; to  acquaint;  to  answer. 

1  cannot  brook  delay;  rtiotvt  me  now.      Shak. 

I  am  not  going  to  resotz*  him.  Sbat. 

Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence  and  what  you  are  ? 

5  t  To  settle  in  an  opinion :  to  make  certain. 

Long  since  we  were  reictivd  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service  and  your  toil  in  war.     SAat. 

6.  To  fix  in  determination  or  purpose ;  to 
determine ;  to  decide :  generally  in  past 
participle.  'Resolved  on  death,  resolved  to 
die  in  arms.'  Dryden. 

I  am  retained  that  thou  shall  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court.     Shak. 

1.  To  make  ready  in  mind;  to  prepare. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  retail*  you 
For  more  amazement.  .*>Jtat. 

8.  To  melt:  to  dissolve. 

O.  that  this  too  too  soli. I  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw  and  rrn>l-.t  itself  into  a  dew.         Shak. 

9.  To  form  or  constitute  by  resolution,  vote, 
or  determination;  as.  the  house  resolved 
itself   into  a  committee  of  the  whole.  — 

10.  To  determine  on;  to  express,  asan  opinion 
or  determination,  by  resolution  and  vote;  as, 
this  was  resolced  by  the  legislature.— 11.  In 
mitsic .  to  cause  to  move  or  progress,  as  a 
dissonance  into  any  one  of  the  consonant 
harmonies  for  which  it  creates  in  the  ear  an 
expectation .-  12.  In  tued.  to  disperseor  scat- 
ter; to  discuss,  as  an  Inflammation  or  a  tu- 
mour—13.  In  math,  to  solve.     See  RESOLU- 
TION.—14.  In  alff.  to  bring  all  the  known 
qnantitiesof  an  equation  to  one  side,  and  the 
unknown  quantity  to  the  other.  —  15.f  To 
relax;  to  lay  at  ease.    Spenser.— To  resolve 
a  nebula.  In  astron.  to  magnify  it  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  stars  composing  it  are  re- 
cognized separately.  — SYH  To  solve,  analyse, 
explain,   unravel,  disentangle,  determine, 
decide. 

lesolve  (re-zolvO,  v.i  1.  To  form  an  opinion 
or  purpose ;  to  determine  In  mind ;  to  in- 
tend; to  purpose;  as.  he  resolved  to  abandon 
his  vicious  course  of  life. 

How  yet  rtsohtt  the  governor  of  the  town?    Sltat. 

2.  To  determine  by  vote;  as,  the  legislature 
reiolved  to  receive  no  petitions  after  a  cer- 
tain day. —3.  To  melt;  to  dissolve;  to  be- 
come fluid. 

Even  as  a  form  of  wax 
t.'tvrtk  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire.    SltaJt. 

4.  To  separate  into  Its  component  parts  or 
into  distinct  principles;  to  be  ultimately 
reduced ;  as,  water  resolves  Into  vapour  •  a 
sulistance  resolves  into  gas;  the  question 
resolves  into  this.  —5.  To  be  settled  in  opinion 
to  be  convinced. 

Let  men  retotvt  of  that  as  they  please.     Locke. 
STX.  To  determine,  decide,  conclude    pur- 
pose. 

Resolve  (rt-zolv'Xn.   l.t  The  act  of  resolving 
or  solving;  resolution;  solution.    Milton 
2.  That  which  has  been  resolved  on;  fixed 


purpose  of  mind;  settled  determination; 
resolution.     •  .Many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  re- 
solve.'   Tennyson. 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  rtsohrt.     DoiJtam. 

On  reason  build  rtsclvt, 
That  column  of  true  dignity  in  man.        Yattng. 

3.  The  determination  or  declaration  of  any 
corporation  or  association ;  a  resolution 
Resolvedly  (re-zolv'ed-li).  adv.    i  In  a're- 
solved  manner ;    firmly ;  resolutely ;  with 
firmness  of  purpose. 

I-et  us  chearfully  and  rrsffy'ftftjr  apply  ourselves 
to  the  workiiLK  out  our  salvation.          Ab'f.  Sltarf. 

2.  So  as  to  resolve  and  clear  up  all  doubta 

ami  difficulties;  satisfactorily.    [Rare.] 

Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  or  less, 
Rtsolvtdly  more  leisure  shall  express.          SJkai, 

Resolvedness(re-zolv'ed-nes).  n.  Fixedness 
of  purpose;  flrmness;  resolution.  'Thlsre- 
Koivedness,  this  high  fortitude  In  sin. '  Dr.  11. 
More. 

Resolvent!  (r£-zolv'enrt),  n.  [From  L.  n- 
aulvo,  to  resolve.]  In  arith.  a  number  which 
arises  from  Increasing  the  remainder  after 
subtraction  in  extracting  the  square  or  cube 
root. 

Resolvent(re-zo:v'ent),a.  Having  the  power 
to  resolve  or  dissolve;  causing  solution;  sol- 
vent. 

Resolvent  (r6-zolv'ent),n.  1.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  causing  solution.  —2.  In  med. 
that  which  has  power  to  disperse  Inflamma- 
tion and  prevent  the  suppuration  of  tumours; 
a  discutient. 

Resolver  (re-zolv'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  resolves;  as.  (a)  one  who  forms  a 
firm  resolution.  'That  unsincere  resolver.' 
Hammond.  (6)  That  which  solves  or  clears. 
'  A  good  resolrer  of  all  cases  of  conscience.' 
Bnrnet.  (c)  That  which  separates  parts; 
that  which  dissolves  or  disperses.  '  Uni- 
versal resolver  of  mixed  bodies.'  Boyle. 

Resont  (re'zon),  n.  Reason;  ratio;  propor- 
tion. Chaucer. 

Resonance  (rez'o-nans),  n.  [L.  rnonaru  ] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  resonant,  or 
the  act  of  resounding.  —2.  In  acoustics,  a  pro- 
longation or  increase  of  any  sound  by  reflec- 
tion, or  that  property  of  sonorous  bodies  by 
which  they  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  other  bodies  and  strengthen  the 
original  note,  as  in  sounding-boards  or  the 
bodies  of  musical  instruments. 

The  notes  of  a  musical-box  are  rendered  louder  by 
rrsonaiice  when  it  is  placed  on  a  table.        HoMyn. 

3.  In  med.  a  thrilling  of  the  voice  more  loud 
than  natural,  or  its  existence  in  a  part  where 
it  is  not  heard  in  health,  aa  detected  by 
auscultation.  Dunglison, 

Resonancy  I  (rcz'o  nan-si),  n  Same  as  Reso- 
nance. 

Resonant  (ri-z'o-nant),  a.  [L.  resonant,  re- 
tanantis.pm.  of  resono—  re,  again,  and  num. 
tosound.]  Capable  of  returning  sound;  fitted 
to  resound ;  resounding ;  returning  sound ; 
echoing  back. 

His  volant  touch, 

Instinct  through  ail  proportions  low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

itltMI. 

The  streets  were  resonant  with  female  parties  of 
old  and  young.  rje  Quiiifty. 

Resonantly  (rez'o-nant-ll),  adv.  In  a  reso- 
nant or  resounding  manner. 

Resonator  (rez'o-nat-er),  n.  An  instrument 
for  facilitating:  tin1  :m;ilysis  of  <  <mipi,und 
sounds.  There  are  various  forms,  but  they 
are  all  contrived  so  that  tones  above  or 
below  the  pitch  of  the  resonator  will  be  but 
imperfectly  heard;  but  if  a  note  be  soundnl 
corresponding  to  the  peculiar  or  proper  noli- 
of  the  instrument  it  will  appear  greatly  in- 
tensified. 

Resorb  (re-sorbO,  r  t.  (L.remrhrn-  rr.  and 
sorbet,  to  drink  in.]  To  swallow  up.  Young. 

Resorbent  (re.sorb'ent),  a.  Swallowing  up. 
'  /texorltent  ocean's  wave.'  WoodhulL 

Resorcine  (re-zor'sin),  n.  [Resin,  alluding 
to  galbanum,  and  orcine.]  A  colourless  crys- 
talline compound  obtained  by  fusing  gal- 
banum  with  potassium  hydrate,  dissolving 
the  fused  product  in  water,  neutrali/iitf:  u  itli 
sulphuric  acid,  and  mixini;  tin'  filtered  solu- 
tion with  ether.  It  yields  a  line  purple  red 
colouring  matter  and  several  otlu  i  dyes. 

Resort  (re-zorf),  ti.i.     [Fr  rvMertfr,  to  go 
out  again,  formerly  to  seek  refuge,  to  i  • 
from  prefix  re,  and  sortir,  to  go  out.  from  L. 
«ortiri,  toobtain,  then  to  take  shelter,  to  i 
recourse  to,  from  sort,  sorti*.  lot,  fate.]  1.  To 
have  recourse;  to  apply;  to  ln-t;ikr  one'sself; 
as,  to  be  compelled  to  remit  to  fora* 

The  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  counsels. 
GGWMBIM. 
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2.  Togo;  to  repair,  by  way  of  intercourse  and 
connection.     'The  people  resort  unto  him 
again.'    Mark  x.  1. 

Head  waiter  of  the  chnp-house  here, 
To  which  I  niobt  resort.  Tennyson. 

3.  t  To  fall  back. 

The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the 
mother.  Sir  Af.  Hale. 

Resort  (re-zorf).  n.  1.  The  act  of  going  to  or 
makingapplication;  abetakingone'sself; re- 
course; as,  presort  to  other  means  of  defence; 
a  resort  to  subterfuges  for  evasion. — 2.  An 
assembling;  a  going  to  or  frequenting  in 
numbers;  confluence.  *The  like  places  of 
rcxort.'  Sw\ft. — 3.  The  act  of  visiting  or 
frequenting  one's  society ;  company ;  inter- 
course. 'Kept  severely  from  retort  of  men.' 
Shak. 

I  prithee,  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort.        Shak. 

4.  The  place  frequented;  a  haunt;  as,  ale- 
houses are  the  resorts  of  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute.—5.  In  law,  the  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court— G.  t  Spring;  active  power  or 
movement    [A  Gallicism.] 

Some  know  the  resorts  and  falls  of  business  thtet 
cannot  sink  into  the  main  of  it.  Bacon. 

—Last  or  dernier  retort,  the  last  resource  or 
refuge;  ultimate  means  of  relief;  also,  final 
tribunal ;  a  court  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal. 

Resorter  (re-zort'er),  n.  One  who  resorts  or 
frequents.  Shak. 

Resound  (re-zound'),  w.f.  [O.E.  rfsoune,  re- 
sowne  (Chaucer),  from  L.  resono,  renonare,  to 
resound  —  ret  again,  and  sona-ret  to  sound. 
See  SOUND.]  1.  To  sound  again;  to  send 
back  sound;  to  echo.  'And  Albion's  cliffs 
resound  the  rural  lay.'  Pope.— 2.  To  sound; 
•  to  praise  or  celebrate  with  the  voice  or 
the  sound  of  instruments ;  to  extol  with 
sounds;  to  spread  the  fame  of. 

The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  O  muse,  resound.     Pope. 

SYN.  To  echo,  re-echo,  reverberate,  sound. 
Resound  (re-zound'),  v.  i.    1.  To  be  filled  with 
sound;  to  ring;  to  echo;  to  reverberate. 

The  sacred  porticoes  resound  with  the  continued 
hosannas  of  the  multitudes.  Horsley. 

2.  To  sound  loudly;  as,  his  voice  resounded 
far— 3.  To  be  echoed;  to  be  sent  back,  as 
sound.  '  Common  fame  .  .  .  resounds  back 
to  them. '  South,  — 4.  To  be  much  mentioned. 
'What  resounds  in  fable  or  romance  of 
Uther's  son.'  Milton.  '  Milton,  a  name  to 
resound  for  ages.'  Tennyson. 
Resound  (re-zound'),  n.  Return  of  sound; 
echo. 

His  huge  trunke  sounded,  and  his  armes  did  echo 
the  resound.  Chapman. 

Resound  (re-sound'),  v.t.  To  sound  again 
or  repeatedly ;  as,  to  resound  a  note  or 
syllable. 

Resound  (re-sound'),  v.i.  To  sound  again; 
as,  the  trumpet  sounded  and  resounded. 

Resource  (re-sors')»  n.  [Fr.  ressource,  from 
an  old  verb  ressourdre,  of  which  the  pp.  is 
ressours,  ressoume,  to  arise  anew— re,  again, 
and  sourdre,  to  spring  up  as  water,  from  L. 
surgo,  surgere,  to  arise,  contr.  for  surrtgo— 
sub,  under,  and  rego,  to  direct.]  1.  Any 
source  of  aid  or  support;  an  expedient  to 
which  a  person  may  resort  for  assistance, 
safety,  or  supply ;  means  yet  untried ;  re- 
sort 

Pallas,  who  with  disdain  and  grief  had  viewed 
His  foes  pursuing  and  his  friends  pursu'd, 
Used  threat'nings  mixed  with  prayers,  his  last  re- 
source. Dry  den. 
For  the  expression  of  that  ideal  the  resources  of  art 
were  quite  sufficient.                                  Dr.  Cairo". 

2.  pi.  Pecuniary  means;  funds;  money  or  any 
property  that  caube  con  verted  into  supplies; 
means  of  raising  money  or  supplies;  available 
means  or  capabilities  of  any  kind. 

Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  ordained 
for  every  country  which  is  connected,  but  not  incor- 
porated, with  another  country  of  greater  resources. 
Meica  nifty. 

SYS.  Expedient,  resort,  means,  contrivance, 
device. 

Resourceless  (re-sors'les),  a.  Destitute  of 
resources. 

Mungo  Park,  resoitrceless,  had  sunk  down  to  die 
under  the  Negro  Village-Tree,  a  horrible  white  object 
in  the  eyes  of  all.  Carlyle. 

Resow  (re-soO,  v.k  To  sow  again,  'To  re- 
sow  summer  corn.'  Bacon. 

Respasst  (res'pas),  n.  A  form  of  old  raspis, 
raspberry. 

The  wine  of  cherries,  and  to  these 

The  cooling  breath  of  resfasscs.  Ilerrick. 


Respeak  (re-speV),  v.t.  1.  To  answer;  to 
speak  in  return ;  to  reply.  [Rare.] 

And  the  king's  rouse  the  htav'n  shall  bruit  aijain, 
Respeaking  earthly  thunder.  Shak. 

2.  To  speak  again;  to  repeat. 
Respect  (re-spekf),  v.t.  [Fr.  respecter,  from 
L.  respicio,  respectum  —  re,  back,  and  obs. 
specifi,  to  look,  to  look  at]  1.  Lit.  to  look 
back  upon ;  hence,  to  notice  with  special 
attention;  to  regard  as  worthy  of  particular 
notice;  to  regard;  to  heed;  to  consider;  to 
have  regard  to  in  design  or  purpose. 

In  orchards  and  gardens  we  do  not  so  much  respect 
beauty  as  variety  of  ground  for  fruits,  trees,  and  herbs. 

Bacon. 

I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  reference  or  regard  to;   to  re- 
late to;  as,  the  treaty  particularly  respects 
our  commerce.     [Hence  prep,  respecting.] 

All  these  quotations  solely  respect  the  parliament 
immediately  preceding  that  of  1679,  and  have  no 
respect  to  any  subsequent  parliament  whatever. 

John  IViites. 

3.  To  view  or  consider  with  some  degree  of 
reverence ;  to  esteem  as  possessed  of  real 
worth. 

I  always  loved  and  respected  Sir  William,    Swift. 

4.t  To  look  toward;  to  front  upon  or  in  the 
direction  of. 

Palladium  adviseth  the  front  of  his  house  should  so 
respect  the  south.  Sir  T.  Brvtone. 

—  To  respect  persons,  also  (o  respect  the 
person,  to  respect  a  person,  to  show  undue 
bias  towards;  to  suffer  the  opinion  or  judg- 
ment to  be  influenced  or  biassed  by  a  regard 
to  the  outward  circumstances  of  a  person, 
to  the  prejudice  of  right  and  equity. 

As  Solomon  saith,  to  respect  persons  is  not  good, 
for  such  a  man  will  transgress  for  a  piece  of  bread. 

Thou  shall  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor. 

Lev.  xix.  15. 
Neither  doth  Cod  respect  any  person.  2  Sam.  xiv.  14. 

SYN.  To  regard,  esteem,  honour,  revere, 
venerate. 

Respect  (re-spekf),  n.  [L.  rcspectus.  See 
the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  respectingornoticing 
with  attention;  the  looking  to  wards;  regard; 
attention.  '  But  he  it  well  did  ward  with  wise 
respect.'  Spenser. 

We  pass  by  common  objects  or  persons  without 
noticing  them,  where.is  we  turn  back  to  look  again 
at  those  which  deserve  our  admiration,  our  regard, 
our  respect.  This  was  the  original  meaning  of  '  re- 
spect' and  'respectable.'  Max Mittler. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  in  high  estimation  or 
honour;  due  attention;  regard;  the  deport- 
ment or  course  of  action  which  proceeds 
from  esteem,  regard,  or  reverence.    'Out  of 
the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty.'  Shak. 
'  With  all  reaped  and  rites  of  burial'    Shak. 

Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  in 
you?  Shak. 

I  found  the  king  abandoned  to  neglect, 
Seen  without  awe,  and  served  without  respect.  Prior. 

3.  pi.  An  expression  of  respect,  esteem,  or 
deference;  as,  please  give  him  my  respects. 

4.  Good- will;  favour. 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering. 
Gen.  iv.  4. 

5.  Partial  regard ;  undue  bias  to  the  preju- 
dice of  justice. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment. 
Prov.  xxiv.  23. 

6- Respected  character;  respectability;  re- 
pute. 'Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome.' 
Shak.  — 7.  Consideration;  motive  in  refer- 
ence to  something.  '  Whatsoever  secret  re- 
spects were  likely  to  move  them.'  Hooker. 

If  importunity  or  idle  respects  lead  a  man  he  shall 
never  be  without.  Bacon. 

8.  Point  or  particular;  matter;  feature;  point 
of  view. 

Everything  which  is  imperfect,  as  the  world  must 
be  acknowledged  in  many  respects,  had  some  cause 
which  produced  it.  Titlotssn. 

9.  Relation ;  regard ;  reference :  used  espe- 
cially in  the  phrase  in  or  with  respect  to  (or 
of).    'Misgraffed  in  respect  of  years.'    Shak. 
'So  that  all  these  foure  places  have  one  re- 
spect and  ayme.'    Donne. 

They  believed  but  one  Supreme  Deity,  which,  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  men  received  from  him,  had 
several  titles.  Tiliotson. 

In  respect  was  formerly  used  to  signify  rela- 
tively; comparatively  speaking.  Comp.  in 
regard. 

He  was  a  man,  this,  in  respect,  a  child,      Shak. 

In  respect  n/was  formerly  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  relatively  to ;  in  comparison  with. 
'  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this.' 
Shak.  'In  respect  of  a  fine  workman  I  am 
but  a  cobbler.'  Shak.  By  modern  writers 


it  is  apt  to  be  used  a  little  vaguely  with 
such  senses  as:  by  reason  of;  in  point  of;  in 
consideration  of;  on  account  of.  Hence 
from  its  ambiguity  it  is  as  well  to  avoid 
the  phrase.  Compare  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

They  are  in  respect  of  that  responsibility  allowed 
to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  superintend  their  local 
police.  Brougham. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  Ceylon?    Of  all  islands 
in  the  world  which  we  know,  in  respect  0/"size  it  most 
resembles  Ireland,  being  about  one-sixth  part  less. 
De  Quincey. 

They  should  depress  their  guns  and  tire  down 
into  the  hold,  in  respect  o/ihc  vessel  attacked  stand- 
ing so  iiigli  out  of  the  water.  De  Quincey. 

Respectability  (re-spekt'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  respectable;  the 
state  or  qualities  which  deserve  or  command 
respect.— 2.  A  respectable  person  or  thing ; 
specimen  or  type  of  what  is  respectable. 

Smooth-shaven  respectabilities  not  a  few  one  finds 
that  are  not  good  for  much.  Cnrlyle. 

Respectable  (re-spekt'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  respected;  worthy  of  respect  or 
esteem. 

No  government,  any  more  than  an  individual,  will 
long  be  respected,  without  being  truly  respectable. 
Madison. 

2.  Having  an  honest  or  good  reputation ; 
standing  well  with  other  people;  as,  born 
of  poor  but  respectable  parents.— 3.  Belong- 
ing to  a  fairly  good  position  in  society; 
moderately  well  to  do;  not  quite  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  social  scale. — 4.  Mediocre;  mod- 
erate; not  despicable:  usually  applied  to 
qualities,  capabilities,  number,  and  the  like; 
as,  a  respectable  discourse  or  performance ; 
a  respectable  number  of  citizens  convened. 

Respectableness  (re-spekt'a-bl-nes),  n.  Re- 
spectability. 

Respectably  (re-spekt'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  re- 
spectable manner:  («)  in  a  manner  to  merit 
respect,  (b)  Moderately ;  pretty  well ;  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  despised. 
Respectant  (re-spekt'ant),  a.  In  her.  same 
as  Respecting, 

Respectant  (re-spekt'ant),  a.     In  her.  said 
of  two  animals  borne  face 
to  face.    Rampant  beasts 
of  prey  so  borne  are  said 
to  be  combatant. 
Respecter  (re-spekt'er),  n. 
One  that  respects:  chiefly 
used    in    the   phrase,   re- 
specter of  persons,  which 
signifies  a  person  who  re- 
gards the  external  circum- 
stances of  others  in  his 
judgment,  and  suffers  his 
opinion  to  be  biassed  by  them,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  candour,  justice,  and  equity. 
I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Acts  x.  34. 

Respectful  (re-spekt'ful),  a.  1.  Harked  or 
characterized  by  respect ;  showing  respect ; 
as,  respectful  deportment.  'With  humble 
joy  and  with  respectful  fear. '  Prior.— -2.  Full 
of  outward  or  formal  civility;  ceremonious. 
'Or  you  grow  cold,  respectful,  or  forsworn.' 
.Prior.  — SYN.  Civil,  dutiful;  obedient,  cour- 
teous, complaisant. 

Respectfully  ( re-spekt'f nl-li ),  adv.  In  a 
respectful  manner;  with  respect;  in  a  man- 
ner comporting  with  due  estimation. 

We  relieve  idle  vagrants  and  counterfeit  beggars, 
but  have  no  care  at  all  of  these  really  poor  men  who 
are.methinks,  to  be  respectfully  treated  in  regard  to 
their  quality.  Cowley. 

Respectfulness  (re-spekt'ful-nes),  n.    The 

quality  of  being  respectful. 
Respecting  (re-spekt'ing),  ppr.  used  as  a 

prep.    Regarding;  in  regard  to;  relating  to; 

as,  he  was  at  fault  respecting  the  source  of 

my  information. 
Respecting  (re-spekt'ing),  p.  and  a.   In  her. 

same  as  Respectant. 
Respection  t  (re-spek'shon),  n.    The  act  of 

respecting ;    respect ;    regard ;    partiality. 

'  Without  differenceorrarpectionof  persons.' 

Tyndale. 
Respective  (re-spekt'iv),  a.    [Fr.  respectif. 

See  RESPECT.]     1.  Relating  or  pertaining 

severally  each  to  each;  severally  connected 

or  belonging;  several;  particular;  as,  let 

them  retire  to  their  respective  places  of 

abode.     'Where  your  respective  dwellings 

are.'    Butler. 

When  so  many  present  themselves  before  their  re- 
spective magistrates  to  take  the  oath  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  awaken  a  due  sense  of  their  engage- 
ments. Addison. 

2.  Relative;  having  relation  to  something 
else ;  not  absolute. — 3.t  Worthy  of  respect ; 
respectable. 

What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself.       Shak. 
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4.1  With  respect  or  reverence;  retpecUully. 

HOOTI  Flamtaiw.  you  «K  wy 


KMDecUeu  (re  ipektlw).  a.    1.  Having  no 

rVri-  .IllM.nt  regard;  without  ret.  ;• 
- 


.    .      .  no 

.nt  regard;  without  ret.  ;• 
ngardless     DraytmL    [Rare.  I-  2  t  Having 
norapecl  or  regard  for  reputation.  B.Jon- 

Ketpectleunm  (r*  «pekt1cs-nes).  n.  The 
tUteof  having  no  reipect  or  regard;  regard- 
;.  ..,,.  -  Rare  I 

BMMCtUOUIt  (r*  spekt'u-us).  a.  Inspiring 
reipect  '  Rripectuoui  anil  ailmirable  in  the 
eyes  and  light  of  the  common  people.' 
h  ' 

Re*pen«t  (re  .pert-).  •-«•  H-  "f^SHi^: 
ipergo-re.  again.  and  tparga,  to  sprinkle  1 
To  sprinkle;  to  scatter.  •  Any  of  the  prayers 
that  arc  nifcntd  through  the  Bible.'  Jer. 
Taylur. 

Res'perilont  (re-sper'shon).  n  [L.  retpemo.} 
The  nc-t  of  sprinkling  or  spreading 

Bwplrablllty,  Resplrableness  (res'pl-ra- 
bin-tl  <>r  r?tpir'a-hH"i-ti.  rea'pl-rsi-Dl-rm 
or  rt-iplr'a-bl  nes),  11.  The  quality  of  being 
respfrahle 

Resplrable  (res'pl-ra-bl  or  re-splr'a  -M  ),  a 
l.t  That  ran  respire  .-  2.  Capable  of  or  flt 
for  being  respired  or  breathed  ;  as,  respir- 
aMealr 

Respiration  (r»»  pl-ra'shon),  ».  [L.  "*?'• 
ratin.  mpirationii,  from  retpiro.  See  RE- 
•me  )  II  The  act  of  breathing  again  or 
resuming  life. 

Till  the  .l.iy 

Appear  of  ntpimftatt  to  the  just, 
Or  vengeance  to  the  wicked.  Milton. 

i.The  act  of  respiring  or  breathing:  the  func- 
tion by  which  the  nutrient  circulating  fluid 
of  an  organized  body  Is  submitted  to  the  In- 
fluence of  air  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its 
properties.  The  respiratory  function  in  ani- 
mals may  be  mainly  considered  to  be  devoted 
to  the  excretion  of  carltonic  acid,  and  to  the 
absorption  or  Inhalation  of  oxygen  gas.  by 
which  process  the  dluiry  lined  venous  blood 
becomes  converted  Into  the  florid  red  arte- 
rial blood.  In  the  more  highly  organized 
animals  respiration  Is  carried  on  by  the 
lungs:  In  flshe*  It  Is  effected  by  the  gills. 
Respiration  includes  inspiration  or  inhala- 
tion of  air.  and  expiration  or  exhalation,  the 
combined  process  taking  place  in  the  healthy 
adult  human  subject  about  fourteen  to 
eighteen  times  per  mlmit'-.  the  average 
quantity  of  air  inhaled  being  al>oiit  :;o  cubic 
Inches,  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  being  ex- 
haled. Respiration  goes  on  In  plants  as  well 
as  In  animals,  plants  In  the  presence  of  light 
exhaling  oxygen  and  Inhaling  carbonic  acid. 
and  thus  reversing  the  action  of  the  animal. 
The  respiration  of  fishes  (for  these  cannot 
lire  long  without  air)  Is  effected  by  the  air 
contained  In  the  water  acting  on  the  gills. 
3  t  Interval.  KJI  Hall  —Artificial  retpira- 
rum,  respiration  induced  by  artificial  means. 
U  If  required  In  rates  of  drowning,  the  In- 
halation of  chloroform,  noxious  gases,  and 
the  like  In  the  case  of  a  person  apparently 
drowned,  or  In  an  asphyxiated  condition, 
the  following  treatment  has  been  recom- 
mended:-  The  patient  should  be  laid  on  his 
hack  on  a  plane  Inclined  a  little  from  tin- 
feet  upward  v  the  shoulders  gently  raised 
by  a  (Inn  cushion  placed  under  them;  the 

'>n>us;ht  forward  so  as  to  project  a 
little  fnmi  the  «lde  of  the  month.  The  arms 
ahouldtbrn  u--r;i«prd  just  aliove  the  elbows. 
and  raited  till  they  nearly  meet  above  the 
I  :  this  action  imitates  Inspirntion.  The 
are  then  turned  down,  and  firmly 
1  for  a  ni..in.-nt  against  the  sides  of 

*;  thus  Imitating  a  deep  expiration. 


: 


These  two  lets  of  movements  should  b»I>er- 
severingly  repeated  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
time*  In  a  minute. 

Retplrational  (res-pi-ra'thon-al),  a.  Relat- 
ion to  respiration. 

Respirator  (res'pl-rat-er),  n.  An  Instrument 
,,r  breathing  through,  fitted  to  cover  the 
mouth,  or  the  nose  ami  mouth,  over  which 
It  Is  secured  by  proper  bandages  or  other 
appliances.  They  are  mostly  used  to  exclude 
the  passage  Into  the  luims  of  cold  air,  mnokc, 
dust,  and  other  noxious  substances,  and  »re 
chiefly  used  by  persons  having  delicate 
chesU,  firemen,  cutlers,  grinders,  and  the 
like  Renpirators  for  persons  with  weak 
lungs  have  several  plies  of  fine  gauze  made 
of  highly  heat-conducting  metal,  which 
warms  the  air  as  It  passes  through. 

Keiplratory  (res'pi-ra-to-ri  or  rf-iplr'a-to- 
rl).  a.  Pertaining  to  or  serving  for  respira- 
tion; u,  respiratory  organs.  —  Respiratory 
tiercel,  a  series  of  nerves  proceeding  from  a 
narrow  white  fasciculus,  situated  between 
the  corpus  ollvarc  and  the  corpus  retiforme, 
In  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  appropriated 
to  the  function  of  respiration.—  ttespiratory 
soundi.  the  sounds  made  by  the  air  when 
being  Inhaled  or  exhaled.  When  the  lungs 
are  healthy  two  distinct  sounds  are  heard 
on  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest,  or  to  a 
stethoscope  applied  to  the  chest,  viz  the 
tesKulanound,  otherwise  called  the  re  spira- 
lory  murmur,  caused  by  inspiration,  and 
the  bronchial  sound  produced  by  the  air 
passing  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  a 
diseased  state  of  the  lungs  and  tubes  these 
sounds  are  modified,  the  vesicular  sound 
becoming  weaker  in  one  part  of  the  lungs, 
and  abnormally  strong  in  the  remainder, 
and  the  healthy  bronchial  sound  being 
changed  into  one  of  certain  sounds  called 
by  the  French  niles  or  rattles.  The  respira- 
tory sounds  are  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest  mid 
bronchial  tulws.—  Respiratory  stir/ace,  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air.  This  surface  is  extended  by 
minute  subdivision  of  the  lungs  into  small 
cavities  or  air-cells. 

Respire  (rf-spir'),  f.  i  pret.  *  pp.  respired ; 
ppr.  rcypiriiirf.  [Fr.  rfspirer,  L.  respiro—re, 
and  spin,  to  breathe  (whence  spiri<).]  1.  To 
breathe;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs  and  ex- 
hale It.  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ani- 
mal life. —  2.  To  catch  breath;  to  recover 
breath. 

Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire  : 
Where  foaming  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they  whet. 
And  trample  th'  earth  the  whiles  they  may  reipirt. 
Spenser. 

5  To  rest,  as  after  toil  or  suffering;  to  enjoy 
relief  from  toil  or  suffering     Popr. 

Respire  (rc-spir'Y  r.t  1  To  breathe  in  and 
out,  as  air;  to  inhale  and  exhale;  to  breathe. 

Hut  I  who  ne'er  was  blest  by  Fortune's  hand ;  .  .  . 
Long  in  the  smoky  town  have  been  immured, 
KtsfiteJ  its  smoke  and  all  its  cares  endured. 

Gay. 

2.  To  exhale;  to  breathe  out;  to  send  out  In 

exhalations. 

The  air  rtrpirrs  the  pure  Elysian  sweets 

In  which  she  breathes.  B.  JOHSOH. 

Respite  (res'plt),  n.  (O.  Fr.  respit,  Fr  rfpit, 
from  L  respectus,  respect,  regard.  See 
RKM'KCT  )  I.  Temporary  intermission  of 
labour,  or  of  any  process  or  operation ;  in- 
terval of  rest;  pause. 

Some  pause  and  reifift  only  1  require. 

Str  y.  DtnHntn. 

2.  In  fair,  reprieve ;  temporary  suspension 
of  the  execution  of  a  capital  offender.— 3.  A 
putting  off  or  postponement  of  what  waa 
fixed;  delay:  forbearance;  prolongation  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  beyond  the 
legal  time.  '  1  crave  but  four  days  respite. ' 
Shalr.— 4.  The  delay  of  appearance  at  court 
granted  to  a  jury  beyond  the  proper  term. 

6  t  Respect.     CHauctr.—  SVN.  I'ause.  Inter- 
val, stop,  cessation,  delay,  stay,  reprieve. 

Respite  (res'plt).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  respited; 
ppr.  respiting.  1  To  give  or  grant  a  respite 
to;  as,  (a)  to  delay;  to  postpone.  'They 
were  promised  payment  in  November  fol- 
lowing: till  which  time  they  were  to  respite 
It'  Clarendon,  (b)  To  suspend  for  a  time 
the  execution  of;  to  reprieve.— 2.  To  relieve 
by  a  pause  or  Interval  of  rest  '  To  retpite 
his  day-labour  with  repnst.'  Milton. 

Resplteless  (res'plt  les),  a.  Without  respite 
or  relief  Rarter. 

Resplendence.  Resplendency  (re-splen'- 
den»,  rt-splen'den-sl).  n.  Brilliant  lustre; 
vivid  brightness;  splendour.  '  That  supreme 
raplemlency  that  shines  In  God.'  Boyle 


"The  rrsjilendence  of  that  glorious  sphere.' 
Bryant. 

Son  t  thou  in  whom  my  glorv  I  behold 
In  full  rtifltndtnet,  heir  of  all  my  might.    Hilton. 

Resplendent  (re-splen'dent),  a.  |L.  retpUn- 
denf,  reitvlfndentu,  ppr.  of  retplendeo— re, 
back,  and  splendfu,  to  shine.]  Very  in 
shining  with  brilliant  lustre.  'With  royal 
arras  and  resplendent  gold.'  Spenser.  "The 
blue  sunny  deep,  reiplendent  far  away.' 
Shelley.  —  ««*pfa>id«ii/i!(sj<or,anothername 
for  adularla  or  moonstone. 

Resplendently  (re  splen'dent-ll),  adv.  In  a 
resplendent  manner;  with  brilliant  lustre; 
with  great  brightness.  John»on. 

Resplendlshantt  (re-splen'dish-ant),  a.  Re- 
splendent; brilliant.  Fabyan. 

ResplendlBhlng  t  (re  splen'dlsh-lng),  o.  Re- 
splendent: shining  brilliantly.  Sir  '/'  Kli/nt. 

Respllt  (re-split1),  v  t.  and  i.  To  split  again; 
to  split  or  rend  a  second  time. 

Respond  (re-spondO,  r  i.  (O.  Fr.  retpondre, 
Fr.  rfpondre,  L.  respondeo—re,  back,  and 
*7*mrfeo,  to  promise  solemnly  (whence  de- 
spoud,  tpoute).]  1.  To  make  answer;  to 
give  a  reply  In  words. 

1  remember  him  in  the  divinity  school  rtsfomtiiif 
and  disputing  with  a  perspicuous  energy.  Jonnttm. 

2.  To  answer  or  reply  In  any  way;  to  exhibit 
some  action  or  effect  In  return  to  a  force  or 
stimulus. 

A  new  affliction  strings  a  new  chord  in  the  heart, 
which  rttfendt  to  some  new  note  of  complaint  within 
the  wide  scale  of  human  woe.  Budtmimter. 

3.  To  correspond;  to  suit 


To  every  therr 


responds  thy  various  lay. 

If.  Srmmu. 


4.  (American. 1  To  be  answerable;  to  be 
liable  to  make  payment:  as,  the  defendant 
is  held  to  respond  in  damages. —SvH.  To 
answer,  reply,  rejoin.  , 

Respond  (r6-spondO,  v.t.  [American.]  To 
answer:  to  satisfy  by  payment:  as,  the  surety 
was  held  to  rexjxrnd  the  judgment  of  court. 

Respond  (re-spond'),  n.  l.t  An  answer;  a 
response.— 2.  In  religious  services,  a  short 
anthem  or  versiclc  chanted  at  Intervals 
during  the  reading  of  a  chapter .—  3  Inn/./, 
a  half  pillar  or  pilaster  attached  to  a  wall  to 
support  an  arch. 

Responde-boqk(res-pon'de-buk),  n.  A  book 
kept  by  the  directors  of  chancery  in  Scot- 
land for  entering  the  accounts  of  all  non- 
entry  and  relief  duties  payable  by  heirs  who 
take  precepts  from  chancery. 

Reipondence,  Respondency(re-spond'ens. 
re-spond'en->l),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  respondent;  an  answering;  as,  the 
sweet  respondence  of  united  hearts.  I'ar- 
nell 

Respondent  (re-spond'ent),  a.  [L.  renp"n<i- 
ens,  respondentis,  ppr.  of  respondeo 
RESPOND.  ]  Answering;  that  answers  to  de- 
mand or  expectation ;  conformable ;  corre- 
sponding. 'Wealth  respondent  to  payment 
and  contributions.'  Bacon, 

Respondent  (re-spond'ent),  n.  One  who 
responds;  as,  (a)  one  who  answers  In  a  suit, 
particularly  a  chancery  suit  (d)  One  who 
maintains  a  thesis  in  reply,  and  whow  PM 
vlnce  is  to  refute  objections  or  overthrow 
arguments. 

The  rttffftttient  may  easily  show.  that,  though  wine 
may  do  all  this,  yet  it  may  be  finally  hurtful  to  the 
soul  and  body  of  him.  » 'attt 

Respondentla  (re-spon-den'shl-a),  n.  (L.. 
from  respondeo,  to  promise,  to  reply.]  A 
loan  upon  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  made  on  the 
condition  that  If  the  subject  on  which  the 
money  is  advanced  be  lost  by  sea-risk,  or 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  lender  shall 
lose  his  money.  When  money  is  borrowed 
in  a  similar  way  on  the  ship  itself,  It  Is  called 
bottomry. 

Responsalt  (rf  spnns'al).  u.  Answerable; 
responsible.  '  For  whom  he  was  to  be  rr- 
sponsal  both  to  Ood  and  the  king.'  Htylin. 

Responsal  I  (re-spons'al),  n.  1.  Response; 
answer.  'Some  short  prayers  and  respon- 
ials.'  Brevint.  —  2.  One  who  it  responsible. 

Anatolius  was  put  into  the  see  of  Constantinople  by 
the  influence  of  Dioscurus.  whose  ttjponsal  he  hait 
been.  /'  >rrtvt. 

Response  (re-spoils'),  n.  [L.  retponmm.  from 
respondfo.  See  RESTONP.)  1  The  act  of 
responding  or  replying;  reply;  as,  to  (peak 
In  response  to  a  question.— 2.  An  answer  or 
reply,  or  something  in  the  nature  of  an  an 
swer  or  reply;  as,  (a)  particularly,  an  oracu- 
lar answer. 

Then  (lid  my  rtjfanse  clearer  fall; 
•  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another  all  In  all.'  TttiMyse*. 

[In  above  quotation  the  word  Is  pronounced 
res'pons.  ]  (b)  The  answer  of  the  people  or 


r»U,  fir,  fat,  fall;       m«.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tflbe,  tub,  hull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


687 


RESTFULNESS 


congregation  to  the  priest,  in  the  litnny  and 
other  parts  of  divine  service,  (c)  Reply  to 
an  objection  in  formal  disputation.  Watts, 
(d)  In  It.  Cath.  Ch.  a  kind  of  anthem  sung 
after  the  morning  lesson,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  office,  (e)  In  imwi'c,  a  repetition 
of  the  given  subject  in  a  fugue  by  another 
part  of  the  fugue. 

Responsibility.(''e-spons'i-bil"i-ti),n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  responsible,  accountable,  or 
.•mswernble,  as  for  a  trust  or  office,  or  for  a 
debt.  'A  responsibility  to  a  tribunal,  at 
which  .  .  .  even  nations  themselves  must 
one  day  answer.'  Burke.—  2.  That  for  which 
one  is  responsible  or  accountable;  a  trust, 
duty,  or  the  like,  resting  on  a  person;  as, 
heavy  responsibilities.  —  3.  Ability  to  answer 
in  payment;  means  of  paying  contracts. 

Responsible  (re-spons'i-bl),  a.  [From  L. 
n'x[>tniiieo,  responsum.  See  RESPOND.]  1.  Li- 
able to  respond ;  accountable ;  answerable, 
as  for  a  trust  reposed  or  for  a  debt. 

With  ministers  thus  responsible  the  king  could  do 
no  wrong.  May. 

2.  Able  to  answer  or  respond  to  any  claim 
or  what  is  expected;  able  to  discharge  an 
obligation,  or  having  estate  adequate  to  the 
payment  of  a  debt. — 3.  Involving  responsi- 
bility. 

But  it  is  a  responsible  trust  and  difficult  to  dis- 
charge. Dickens. 

SYN.  Accountable,  answerable,  amenable. 

Responsibleness  ( re-spons'i-bl -nes),  n. 
State  of  being  responsible;  responsibility. 

Responsibly  (re-spons'i-bli),  ado.  In  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 

Responsion  (re-spon'shon),  n.  [L.  responfio, 
from  respondeo,  rexponsum.  See  RESPOND.] 
l.t  The  act  of  answering;  answer;  reply, 
4  Respotuions  unto  the  questions.'  Bttrtiet. 
2.  pi.  The  first  examination  which  the  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  are  obliged  to  pass  before 
they  can  take  any  degree :  also  called  the 
Little  Go. 

Responsive  (re-spons'iv),  a.  1.  Able,  ready, 
or  inclined  to  respond  or  answer;  answering; 
replying.  '  A  responsive  letter,  or  letter  by 
way  of  answer.'  Ayli/e.—2.  Correspondent; 
suited  to  something  else.  'The  vocal  lay 
responsive  to  the  strings.'  Pope.  —  3. t  Re- 
sponsible; answerable.  '  Such  persons  .  .  . 
for  whom  the  church  herself  may  safely  be 
responsive.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Responsively  (re-spons'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
sponsive manner. 

Responsiveness  (re-spons'iv-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  responsive. 

Responsory  (re-spons'o-ri),  a.  Containing 
answer. 

Responsory  (re-spons'o-ri),7i.  1,  Aresponse; 
the  answer  of  the  people  to  the  priest  in  thu 
alternate  speaking  in  church  service.  [Rare.] 
2.  .Same  as  Anttyhonary, 

Resport,t  n.     Respect     Chaucer. 

Ressant.t  ».    .Same  as  Remunt. 

Ressault  (res'alt),  n.  [Fr.]  In  arch,  the  re- 
cess or  projection  of  a  member  from  or 
before  another,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  line 
or  range  with  it. 

Ressauntt  (res'sant),  n.  An  ogee  moulding. 

Rest  (rest),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rent,  rcest,  rest,  re- 
pose ;  cog.  Dan.  Sw.  and  G.  rast,  D.  rust, 
rest,  repose ;  Icel.  rout,  a  mile,  lit.  the  dis- 
tance between  two  resting-places;  Goth. 
rasta,  a  stage,  a  place  of  rest  on  the  road,  a 
milestone ;  same  root  as  Skr.  ram,  to  sport; 
ra,  to  rest.]  1.  A  state  of  quiet  or  repose; 
cessation  of  motion,  labour,  or  action  of  any 
kind;  release  from  exertion  or  action;  as, 
rest  from  labour;  rent  from  mental  exertion; 
rest  of  body  or  mind. 

His  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast; 

There  is  no  other  thing  expressed 

But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest.      Tennyson. 

2.  Freedom  from  everything  that  disquiets, 
wearies,  or  disturbs;  peace;  quiet;  security; 
tranquillity. 

And  the  land  had  rest  fourscore  years.  Judg.  iii.  30. 

3.  Sleep;  slumber;  as,  his  rent  was  troubled 
by  dreams;  hence,  figuratively  or  poetically, 
the  last  sleep;  death;  the  grave;  as,  au  old 
man  hastening  to  his  rest. 

Belinda  still  the  downy  pillow  press'd, 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest. 
Putt, 

4.  A  place  of  quiet ;  permanent  habitation, 
'  In  dust,  our  ilnal  rest  and  native  home.' 
Milton. 

Ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  in- 
heritance which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you. 

Deut.  xii.  9. 

6.  That  on  which  anything  leans  or  lies  for 
support. 


He  mnde  narrowed  rests  round  about,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  tile  walls  of  the 
house.  i  KI.  vi.  6. 

Specifically,  (a)  a  projection  from  the  right 
breast  of  a  coat  of  mail,  serving  to  support 
the  lance.  (6)  A  device  of  various  kinds  for 
supporting  the  turning  tool  or  the  work  in  a 
lathe,  (c)  A  support  for  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
iu  aiming  and  tiring. —6.  In  pros,  a  short 
pause  of  the  voice  in  reading;  a  cesura.— 
7.  In  music,  an  interval  of  silence  occurring 
in  the  course  of  a  movement  between  one 
sound  and  another,  or  the  mark  or  character 
denoting  the  interval.  The  duration  of  a  rest, 
like  the  duration  of  a  tone,  is  indicated  by 
the  form  of  the  character  representing  it, 
and  each  note  has  its  corresponding  rest. 
The  rests  most  frequently  met  with  in  mod- 
ern music  are ; 


A  rest  like  a  note  may  be  prolonged  by  one 
or  more  dots.  —  8.  t  A  syllable.  B.  Jonson. 
9.  In  her.  the  name  given  to  a  figure  of 
doubtful  import.  It  has  its  name  from  being 
taken  for  a  spear-rest,  but  its  shape  rather 
suggests  a  musical  instrument,  wherefore 
it  has  been  called  an  organ-rest.  It  is  not 
improbably  the  representation  of  some  in- 
strument like  Pan's  pipes.—  10.  t  A  set,  game, 
or  mutch  at  tennis. 

For  wit  is  like  a  rest 
Held  up  at  tennis,  when  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  gamesters.  Beaumont, 

Knock  me  down,  if  ever  I  saw  a  rest  of  wit  better 
played  than  that  last  in  my  life.  Cibber. 

—Toset  up  one's  rest,  an  old  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  once  fashionable  arid  favourite 
game  of  primero,  meaning  to  stand  upon  the 
cards  in  one's  hand  in  the  hopes  that  they 
may  prove  stronger  than  those  of  an  oppon- 
ent; hence,  to  make  up  one's  mind;  to  stake 
one's  chances;  to  fix  or  place  one's  hope. 

They  therefore  resolved  to  set  up  their  rest  upon 
that  stake,  and  to  go  through  with  it  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Clarendon. 

For  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  County  Paris  hath  stt  up  his  rest 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little.  Shak. 

Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  this  is 
when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle. 

Bacon. 

SYN.  Cessation,  pause,  intermission,  stop, 
stay,  repose,  slumber,  quiet,  ease,  quietness, 
stillness,  tranquillity,  peacefulness,  peace. 
Rest  (rest),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  restan,  to  rest,  to  be 
quiet;  D.  rusten,  CJ.  rast&ti,  Sw.  rasta.  From 
the  noun.  See  REST,  repose.]  1.  To  cease 
from  action,  motion,  work,  or  performance  of 
any  kind;  to  stop. 

He  rfsftffon  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which 
he  had  made.  Gen.  ii.  2. 

But  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it 
cannot  rest.  Is.  Mi.  20. 

3.  To  be  free  from  whatever  harasses  or  dis- 
turbs; to  be  quiet  or  still;  to  be  undisturbed. 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there.    Milton. 

3.  To  lie  for  repose;  to  recline;  to  lean;  as,  to 
rest  on  a  bed.  —  4.  To  sleep;  to  slumber. 

(Reason)  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.     Milton. 

6.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep;  to  die  or  be  dead. 

How  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  —  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible!     How  glad  would  lay  me  down, 
As  in  my  mother's  lap;  there  I  should  rest, 
And  sleep  secure.  Milton. 

6.  To  stand  for  support;  to  be  supported;  as, 
acolumnrestaonits  pedestal.—  7-  To  he  satis- 
fied; to  acquiesce.  '  To  rest  on  Heaven's  de- 
termination.' Addison.  —  8.  To  be  fixed  in 
any  state  or  opinion. 

Neither  will  he  rest  content  though  thou  gtvest  him 
many  gifts.  Prov.  vl.  35. 

9.  To  lean;  to  trust;  to  rely;  as,  to  rest  on  a 
man's  promise.—  10.  To  be  in  a  certain  state 
or  position,  as  an  affair;  to  stand. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  the 
matter  rests.  Trollope. 


—  , 

upon;  as,  it  rests  with  time  to  decide.—  Rest, 
Repose.  Rest  signifies  more  especially  to 
cease  from  work  or  action  merely  ;  as,  the 
busy  mill-wheel  rents.  Repose  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  previous  work,  and  gener- 
ally adds  to  the  simple  idea  of  resting  that 
of  reclining  and  refreshing  one's  powers.  — 
SYN.  To  stop,  stay,  repose,  sleep,  slumber, 
recline,  lean,  depend,  trust,  rely,  confide. 


Rest  (rest),  v.t.  1.  To  lay  at  rest;  to  give 
rest  or  repose  to;  to  quiet.  'God  rest  liia 
soul.'  Shale. 

Your  piety  lias  paid 
All  needful  rites  to  rest  my  wandering  shade.  Drydtn. 

2.  To  lay  or  place,  as  on  a  support;  as,  to 
rest  one's  hand  on  a  chair.  'To  rest  thy 
weary  head.'  Shak. 

Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.     Waller. 

—To  rest  one's  self,  to  take  rest ;  to  cease 
from  labour  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
one's  energies. 

I  needs  must  rest  me.  Shak. 

Rest  (rest),  n.  [Fr.  reste,  from  raster,  to  rest, 
to  remain,  from  L.  resto—re,  back,  and  sto, 
to  stand.]  1.  That  which  is  left,  or  which 
remains  after  the  separation  of  a  part,  either 
in  fact  or  in  contemplation;  remainder. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand  ...  the 
present  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty,  and  for  the 
rest  it  offers  us  the  best  security  that  Heaven  can  give. 
Till  at  son. 

2.  Others;  thosenot  included  in  aproposition 
or  description.     '  Plato  and  the  rest  of  the 
philosophers.'    Stillingfleet.    [In  this  sense 
rest  Is  acollective  noun  taking  a  plural  verb.  ] 

Ann'd  like  the  rest,  the  Trojan  prince  appears. 
Dry  den. 

3.  A  surplus  or  guarantee  fund  held  in  reserve 
by  a  bank,  or  other such  company,  to  equalize 
its  dividends  when  the  profits  made  fall  be- 
low the  amount  required  for  paying  the  usual 
dividend  to  shareholders,  or  to  fall  back 
upon  in  any  great  emergency. —  SYN.  Re- 
mainder, overplus,  remnant,  residue,  others. 

Rest  (rest),  v.i.  [Fr.  rester.  See  REST,  re- 
mainder.] 1.  To  be  left;  to  remain. 

FaU'n  he  is;  and  now 

What  rests  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression?  Milton. 

Since,  therefore,  they  must  be  used  in  such  cases, 
there  rwnWA  to  speak  how  they  arc  to  be  bridled,  that 
they  may  be  less  dangerous.  Kacon. 

2.  To  continue  to  be.  'If  England  to  itself 
do  rest  but  true.'  Shak. 

But  if  thou  yield  I  rest  thy  secret  friend.       Sha*. 

Rest  t  (rest),  v.t.  [Contr.  for  arrest.]  To  arrest. 

Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  away; 
I'll  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  rested  for.  Shak. 

Restagnantt(re-stag'iKmt),  a.  Stagnant;  re- 
maining without  a  flow  or  current.  Boyle. 

Restagnate  t  (re-stag'nat),  v.i.  To  stand  or 
remain  without  flowing;  to  stagnate. 

The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  to  restagnate. 
Wiseman. 

Restagnatlont  (rc-stag-nii'shon),  n.  Stagna- 
tion. 'The  restagnation  of  gross  blood.' 
Wiseman. 

Restant  (res'tant),  a.  [I,,  restans,  restantin, 
ppr.  of  resto— re,  back,  nndtfo.  to  stand.]  In 
bat.  remaining,  as  footstalks  after  the  fructi- 
fication lias  fallen  off. 

Restate (re-staf),  v.t.  Testate  again;  as,  to 
restate  a  charge.  Palfrey. 

Restaur,  Restor  (res-tar,  res-tor'),  n.  [Fr. 
restaur,  recovery  of  a  loss  as  against  an  in- 
surer, from  L.  retttaitrare,  to  restore.  See 
RESTORE.]  In  law,  the  remedy  or  recourse 
which  assurers  have  against  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  their  assurances;  or 
against  the  masters  if  the  loss  arise  through 
their  default;  also,  the  remedy  or  recourse  a 
person  has  against  his  guarantee  or  other 
person,  who  is  to  indemnify  him  from  any 
damage  sustained. 

Restaurant  ( res'tfl-rant  or  res-t6-ran),  n. 
[Fr.  See  RESTORE.]  A  commercial  estab- 
lishment for  the  sale  of  refreshments ;  a 
house  where  cooked  food  and  liquors  are 
sold ;  an  eating-house. 

Restauratet  ( res'ta-rat ),  v.t.  To  restore. 
'And  fortune  never  can  be  restaurated.' 
Turberville. 

Restaurateur  (res-to'ra-ter),  n.  [Fr.  See 
RESTORE.]  The  keeper  of  a  restaurant. 

Restaurationt  (res-ta-ra'shon),  n.  Restora- 
tion toaformergood  state;  recovery.  Hooker. 

Restem  ( re-stem'},  v.t.  To  stem  again;  to 
force  back  against  the  current.  '  How  they 
restetn  their  backward  course.'  Shak. 

Restful  (rest'ful),  a.     1.  Full  of  rest;  giving 
rest. 
Tired  with  all  these  for  restful  death  I  cry.     Shak 

2.  Quiet;  being  at  rest. 

I  heard  you  say — is  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  Hnglish  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle's  head.          Shak. 

Restfully  (rest'f nj-li),  adv.  In  a  restful  man- 
ner; in  a  state  of  rest  or  quiet.  'They  living 
reetfnllif  and  in  health  unto  extreme  age.' 
Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Restfulness  (rest'f \jl-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
restful. 


eh,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin#;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  it/iig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 


RESTHARROW 


RE-STORE 


RMthAITOW  (re*rha-roX  n  A  BrttUh  1'lant 
«)»<"»•  V"'"-«X  akin  M  the  broom*,  with  a 
woody,  lough,  and  strong  root,  arresting  the 
harrow'^  prong*.  whence  the  name.  Ihe 
•l.  n.,  are  annual,  though  often  con»ider»bly 
woody  or  shrubby.  vanou*  In  length,  ami 
hairy  Leave*  generally  ilmple,  entire  to- 
war.  In  the  base;  flower*  mostly  solitary, 
Urn  and  handaome.  and  of  a  brilliant  ro>e 
colour.  Called  also  Cammoet  See  Oxosis. 

ReitnouaeirestTioiuXn  In  India,  anempty 
h'.uv  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers;  a 
.  h'.ultry  OTMnL 

Restlaceatre*  t|.»'*e-eX>>  pf.  [From  Lrestu. 
a  c..nl.  Iwcause  their  stem*  are  lined  at  cords 
at  the  Cape  of  flood  Hope.)  A  nat  order  of 
planti  principally  inhaliitnu  the  touthern 
EemUpherr.  and  nearly  related  to  the  C>  •per- 
ace*>.  They  an  berbi  or  undenhruhs.  with 

•  creeping  rhiioou  or  growing  In  tufts,  with 
narrow  leave*,  the  sheaths  of  which  are  usu- 
ally split    and  inconspicuous  brown  rush- 
like  panicles  of  (lower*.   They  abound  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  In  Australia,  where 
they  form  a  hard,  wiry,  rush-like  herbage 
The  item*  of  tome  species  are  manufactured 
Into  basket*  and  brooms,  and  ReMu  tec- 
torum  Is  employed  for  thatching. 

Re*  tiff  I  (rcs'tif).  a  Same  as  liestice.  '  Im- 
patient of  lash  and  re*tijT  to  the  rein.'  /><  // 

Urn. 

Restlff  »  (res'tif).  n.    A  stubborn  hone. 

Rtttlffn*"'  (rrs'Uf-nes).  «.     Restiveliess. 

ResUform  ires'ti-forni).  a  [L.  rtttii,  a  cord. 
and  /orina,  likeness.]  In  the  form  of  a  cord: 
applied  to  two  cord-like  proceue*  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Restlly  (res'tl-liX  adv.    [See  RESTT  )    In  a 

•  in.-i-li  manner;  stublwmly;  untuwardly. 
Reitlnction  (restiiigk'shon),  n-     [L  re- 

itincliv,  restinctionis,  from  re*tit\gw>,  re- 
ttinctum,  to  quench  —  re,  and  stinrftto,  to 
quench  ]  The  act  of  quenching  or  extin- 
guishing [Rare.) 

Restiness  (res'ti-ne*).  n.  Tendency  to  rest; 
sluggishness  liiiiiaint 


suggisness        iiain 

Resting-owlng  (rest'mg-o'ing).  a.  In  Scots 
law.  (a)  resting  or  remaining  due  :  said  of 
the  debt.  (6)  Indebted:  said  of  the  debtor 

Resting-place  (rest'lng-plas),  n.  1  A  place 
for  rest,  a  place  to  stop  at,  as  on  a  journey: 
used  figuratively  or  poetically  for  the  grave. 

If  I  can  111  conie  again,  mother,  from  out  my  rest 
trt-t*<*.  tttHiom 


.  . 

2  In  arch,  a  half  or  quarter  pace  In  a  stair- 
case 

Restingulsh  (  re  stlng'gwlsh  X  «.(.  [L.  re- 
ttinfjiin  re,  again,  and  ftingno.  to  quench.] 
To  quench  or  extinguish.  [Rare  ) 

Reitipulate  (re-stip'u  lat).  r  i.  To  stipulate 
anew 

Restlpulatlon  (r«-stlp'u  la"*hoiO.  n.  The 
act  of  restipulatmg;  a  new  stipulation.  Up. 
Halt 

Restitute  I  (res'ti-tut),  r.(.  [L  restittio,  re- 
ttitut»m~re,  again,  and  Btatuo,  to  set  up.) 
To  restore  to  a  former  state.  '  Kestituted 
trade  '  John  Dyer 

Restitute!  (res'll  tftt).  n.  That  which  Is  re- 
stored or  offered  In  place  of  something  ;  a 
•ilbstltllte.  [Ran-  | 

ResUtutlo  In  Integnim  (rei-ti  tu'shl-6  In 
In'te-grum).  [L  )  In  late,  the  rescinding  of 
a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place  the 
parties  to  It  In  the  tame  poMtlon  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before 
the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction 

took  pin* 

Restitution  (res-ti-tu'shon).  n.  [L  rtititu- 
fio.  mficuriona,  from  restittio,  to  put  or  set 
up  again  —  re,  again,  and  tlatiw,  to  set,  to 
place  8*»  STATUTE)  1.  The  act  of  return- 
ing or  re*torlng  what  is  loit  or  taken  away; 
the  restoring  to  a  person  some  thing  or  right 
of  which  he  has  been  unjustly  deprived:  as, 
tbe  rtnitvlion  of  ancient  rights  to  the  crown. 
t  The  act  of  making  good  or  of  giving  an 
equivalent  for  any  lust,  damage,  or  injury  ; 
Indemnification. 

H<  rtita*tit*  to  Ibe  »al«e  makn       Samjyi. 
Wlmoevtr  is  aa  effective  real  cause  of  doing  a 
MtoklxMr  wrong.  by  wh.it  hntnimerit  merer  he  does 
K.  H  bound  to  nuke  nitttittifH.          Jer.  Taylor. 

»  That  which  I*  given  In  return  for  what 
has  been  loa.  Injured,  or  destroyed.—!  The 
recovery  of  a  former  itate  or  posture  ;  »pe- 
dflrally.  In  nftync.,  the  return  of  elastic 
bodies  forcibly  bent  or  compressed  to  their 
natural  state:  railed  JfoUon  of  Kestitnlum 
&  In  l*x.  the  putting  a  person  in  possetsion 
of  land*  or  tenement,  of  which  he  had  been 
•nlawfully  diMeUed-Autttuiim  ofemju- 


. 
e  which  I* 


».  a  specie*  of  matrimonial 
brought  whenever  the  hus- 


band or  wife  I*  guilty  of  the  Injury  of  sub- 
tractlon,  or  lives  separate  from  the  other, 
without  any  sufficient  reason.  -Restitution 
of  Minor*,  in  lam,  a  restoring  of  minors  to 
right*  lost  by  deeds  executed  during  their 
minority.  -  Writ  of  restitution,  in  low.  a  writ 
which  lie*  where  Judgment  has  been  re- 
versed to  restore  to  the  defendant  what 
he  ha*  lost  — SVN.  Restoration,  return,  in- 
demnification, reparation,  compensation, 
amends,  remuneration. 

Restltutor(res'ti-tut-er),  n.  One  who  makes 
restitution;  a  restorer.  'Their  rescuer,  or 
rritilutor,  Quixote.'  Gayton.  (Rare) 

Restive  (res'tiv),  a.  [O.Fr.  resti/,  drawing 
backward,  refusing  to  go  forward,  from 
renter.  L.  restore,  to  stay  back,  to  remain- 
re,  back,  and  ito,  to  stand.)  1.  Unwilling 
to  go  or  to  move  forward  ;  stopping ;  obsti- 
nate; stubborn;  as,  a  restive  steed. 

The  people  observed  with  awe  and  wonder  that 
the  beasts  which  were  to  drag  him  [Abr.iham  Holmes) 
to  the  gallows  became  restive  and  went  hack. 

iifuuuagh 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  original  and 
proper  signiflcation  of  the  word,  but  the 
ordinary  meaning  now  is  — 2.  Refusing  to 
rest  or  stand  still ;  constantly  fidgettiug  or 
moving  about:  said  of  horses. 

Any  one  now  invited  to  define  a  'restive'  horse 
would  certainly  put  into  lus  definition  that  it  was  one 
with  Aw  mm  Jt  motion ;  but  in  obedience  to  its  ety- 
mology 'ralirt'  would  have  oucc  meant  with  too 
little.  Tmtcti. 

a  Impatient  under  restraint  or  opposition ; 
recalcitrant:  applied  to  persons.  Gladstone 
4  t  Being  at  rest;  being  less  in  motion.  Sir 
T.  Broiciie 

Restively  (res'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  restive  man- 
ner. 

Resti veness  ( res'ti  v-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  restive. 

Restless  (rest'les),  a.  \Rett,  and  suffix  -lets, 
without  J  1.  Unresting;  unquiet;  uneasy; 
continually  moving;  as,  a  reetlesi  child. 

The  lover  heeded  not. 
But  passionately  rtstltst  came  and  went. 

Teitmyaat, 

2.  Being  without  rest  or  sleep ;  unable  to 
sleep. 

K€ltltil  he  p-isseil  the  remnant  of  the  night. 
Drydai. 

3.  Passed  in  unquietness;  as,  the  patient  1ms 
had  a  regtles*  night. —4.  Unquiet ;  not  satis- 
fled  to  be  at  rest  or  in  peace ;  as,  a  restless 
prince;  restless  ambition;  restless  passions. 
5.  Inclined  to  agitation:  turbulent;  As.restletis 
subjects.— 8.  Unsettled;  disposed  to  wander 
or  to  change  place  or  condition.    '  Hextlegx 
at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range.'  Dryden. 
7.  Not  alfording  rest;  uneasy.    [Rare.] 

But  rrstless  w.is  the  chair;  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease. 

Cffivprr. 

STN  Unquiet,  uneasy,  disturbed,  disquieted, 
sleepless,  agitated,  anxious,  unsettled,  rov- 
ing, wandering. 

Restlessly  ( rest'lcs-li ),  adv.  lu  a  rustless 
manner;  unquietly. 

When  the  mind  casts  and  turns  itself  rtaltstly  from 
one  thing  to  another.  .'ijutri. 

Restlessness  (rest'les-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  Ireing  restless;  as,  (a)  continual 
motion  ;  agitation.  '  The  trembling  re.it- 
tesgneag  of  the  needle,  in  any  but  the  north 
point  of  the  compass  '  Binile.  (6)  Uneasi- 
ness; um|ilietness;  a  state  of  disturbance  or 
agitation,  either  of  body  or  mind.  '  Rext- 
letmess  was  mistress  of  my  mind. '  W.  Harte 
(c)  Inability  to  sleep  or  rest;  uneasiness. 
1  Restlessness  and  intermission  from  sleep. ' 
llareey. 

Restor  (ros-torO,  '»•    In  law,  see  RESTAUR. 

Restorable  (re -stflr'a-bl),  «.  Capable  of  be- 
ing restored  or  brought  to  a  former  condi- 
tion; as.  rextorable  land.  Swift. 

Restorableness  (re-stor'a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  restorable. 

Restoralt  (re-sWr'al),  n.  Restitution;  re- 
storation. Barrow. 

Restoration  (res-to-r&'shon),  ».  [O.Fr.  re- 
•toratiun,  FT.  reftauration,  L.  restaitratw, 
reitavrationii.  See  RESTORK.  ]  1.  The  act 
of  restoring:  (o)  the  replacing  In  a  former 
itate  or  position ;  replacement ;  as,  the  re»- 
toratitm  of  a  man  to  his  office  or  to  a  good 
standing  in  society.  (6)  Renewal ;  revival ; 
rc-establlshment ;  as,  the  restoration  of 
friendship  between  enemies;  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  after  war ;  the  restoration  of 
a  declining  commerce,  (c)  The  repairing 
of  Injuries  suffered  by  works  of  art,  build- 
Ing*,  Ac. ;  hence  also,  a  plan  or  design  of 
an  ancient  building.  <&c.,  showing  It  in  Its 
original  state ;  as.  the  resturatinn  of  a  pic- 
ture; the  restoration  of  a  cathedral.— 2.  The 


state  of  being  restored ;  recovery ;  renewal 
of  health  and  soundness ;  recovery  from  a 
lapse  or  any  bad  state;  as,  retttorniitm  from 
sickness  or  from  insanity ;  his  restoration 
was  a  work  of  time.— S.  In  thetil.  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  recovery  of  all  men  from 
sin  and  alienation  from  God  to  a  state  of 
happiness;  universal  salvation;  universal- 
ism.  —4.  That  which  is  restored.— The  Ilet- 
toratian,  the  return  of  King  Charles  II  in 
1660,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Knu- 
lish  monarchy.  —  SVN .  Replacement,  re- 
newal, renovation,  redintegration,  reinstate- 
ment, re-establishment,  return,  revival,  re- 
covery, restitution,  reparation. 

Restoratloner  (res-to-ra'shon-er),  n.  A  re- 
storationist. 

Restoratlonlsm  (res  t6-ra'shon-izm),n.  The 
doctrines  or  belief  of  the  Restorationists. 

Restoratlonlst  (res-to-rii'shon-istX  "  A 
Universalist ;  one  who  believes  in  a  tempo- 
rary future  punishment,  but  in  a  nnal  re- 
storation of  all  to  the  favour  and  presence 
of  God 

Restorative  (re-stor'a-tiv).  a.  Capable  of 
restoring;  having  power  to  renew  strength, 
vigour,  Ac. 

Restorative  (rS-st6r'a-tlv),  n.  A  medicine 
efficacious  in  restoring  strength  and  vigour, 
or  in  recruiting  the  vital  powers. 

Restoratlvely  ( rt-stor'a-tiv-li ),  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  degree  that  tends  to  renew 
strength  or  vigour. 

Restorator  t  (res't6r-at-cr),  n,  [Fr.  restaur- 
ateur.] The  Keeper  of  an  eating-house;  a 
restaurateur.  Ford. 

Restoratory  (re-stor'a-to-riXa.  Restorative. 
[Rare  ] 

Restore  (re-stor'),  t.t.  pret  &  pp.  restored; 
ppr.  rentoring.  [O.Fr.  restorer,  Mod.  Fr.  re- 
staurer,  to  restore,  to  renew,  to  repair,  to 
reinstall,  from  L.  restauro,  to  restore,  to  re- 
pair— re,  again,  ami  the  primitive  stauro,  as 
in  ingtatiro,  to  make  strong;  comp.  Skr. 
sthura,  strong.]  1.  To  bring  back  to  a  for- 
mer and  better  state,  as  (a)  to  bring  back 
from  a  state  of  ruin,  decay,  and  the  like;  to 
repair:  to  rebuild.  '  To  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem.'  Dan  ix.  25.  (ii)  To  bring  back 
from  lapse,  degeneracy,  or  a  fallen  state 
to  a  former  state. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  In  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spi- 
ritual, rtstore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness. 
Gal.  vi.  i 

(c)  To  bring  back,  as  from  disease ;  to  heal ; 
to  cure. 

Then  saith  he  to  the  man.  Stretch  forth  thine  hand. 
And  he  stretched  it  forth;  and  it  was  restored  whole 
like  as  the  other.  Mat.  lii.  13. 

2.  To  revive ;  to  resuscitate ;  to  bring  back 
to  life.  '  Wliose  son  lie  had  restored  to  life.' 
2  Ki.  viii.  1.— 3.  To  bring  back;  to  renew  or 
re-establish  after  interruption  ;  as,  peace  is 
restored. 

That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity.  Shalt. 

4.  To  give  or  bring  back;  to  return  to  a  per- 
son, as  a  specific  thing  which  he  has  lost,  or 
which  has  been  taken  from  him  and  unjustly 
detained :  as,  to  restore  lost  or  stolen  good* 
to  the  owner. 

Now  therefore  rtstore  the  man  his  wife.    Gen.  XX.  ^. 

5.  To  give  in  place  of  or  as  satisfaction  for; 
hence,  to  make  amends  for;  to  compensate. 

He  shall  rtttore  fire  oxen  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep 
for  a  sheep.  Ex.  uii.  t. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  end.     StuiA. 

6.  To  bring  or  put  back  to  a  former  posit  i.m 
or  condition;  to  replace;  to  return,  as  a  per- 
son or  thing  to  a  former  place. 

Within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thine  head, 
and  restore  thee  to  thy  place.  Gen.  xl.  13. 

Release  me  and  restart  me  to  the  ground, 

TfHtiyton. 

7.  To  recover  or  renew,  as  passages  of  an 
author  defective  or  corrupted;  to  emend.— 

8.  In  the  fine  arts,  (a)  to  bring  back  from  a 
state  of  injury  or  decay  to,  as  near  as  may 
be,  the  primitive  state,  supplying  any  part 
wanting,  by  a  correct  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal work  of  the  author:  as,  to  restore  a  paint- 
ing, statue,  Ac.    (i>)  To  form  a  picture  or 
model  of,  as  of  something  lost  or  mutilated; 
as,  to  restore  ancient  ruinous  buildings  ac- 
cording to  their  original  state  or  design.— 
SYN.  To  return,  replace,  refund,  repay,  re- 
instate, re-establish,  renew,  repair,  i. 
recover,  heal.  cure. 

Restore  t  (rf-stor'),  n.  Restoration;  resti- 
tution. Spenser. 

Re  -  store  ( re'utfir  v  ».  t.  To  «tore  again  or 
anew;  as,  the  goods  were  re-stored. 
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Restorement  t  ( re-stpr'ment ),  n.  The  act 
of  restoring;  restoration. 

Restorer  (re-stor'eT),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  restores.  'Tired  nature's  .sweet  re- 
storer, balmy  sleep.'  Youny. 

Restrain  (re-strim'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  restraindre, 
Mod. FT.  restreindre,  from  L.  restringo—re, 
back,  and  stringo,  to  draw  tight  (whence 
also  strain,  strict,  constrain,  <Xrc.).]  1.  To 
hold  back;  to  hold  in;  to  check;  to  confine; 
to  hold  from  action,  proceeding  or  advanc- 
ing, either  by  physical  or  moral  force,  or 
by  any  interposing  obstacle;  hence,  to  re- 
press or  suppress;  as,  to  restrain  a  horse  by 
a  bridle ;  to  restrain  men  from  crimes  and 
trespasses  by  laws;  to  restrain  our  laughter. 

And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd 

Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath. 

Sh<tk. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shak. 

2.  To  abridge;  to  restrict;  to  hinder  from 
unlimited  enjoyment. 

Though  they  two  were  committed,  at  least  re- 
strained of  their  liberty,  yet  this  discovered  too 
much  of  the  humour  of  the  court.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  limit;  to  confine;  to  restrict  in  defini- 
tion.   [Obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 

And  here  I  shall  not  restrain  rgliteousness  to  the 
particular  virtue  of  justice,  but  enlarge  it  according 
to  the  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  the  Proverbs, 
&c.  Tillotson. 

Not  only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  moral 
universality  is  also  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the 
predicate.  Watts. 

4.  To  withhold;  to  forbear. 

Thou  easiest  off  fe.^r,  and  restrainest  prayer 
before  God.  Job  xv.  4. 

5-t  To  strain;  to  draw  tight. 

A  half-checked  bit  and  a  head-stall  of  sheeps* 
leather  which  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst  Shak. 

SYN.  To  cheek,  hinder,  stop,  withhold,  re- 
press, curb,  suppress,  coerce,  abridge,  re- 
strict, limit,  confine. 

Restrainable  (re-stran'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  restrained. 

Restrainedly  (re-stran'ed-li),  adv.  With  re- 
straint; with  limitation. 

Restrainer  (re-stran'er),n.  One  who  or  that 
which  restrains;  specifically,  in  photog.  a 
substance  which  acts  on  the  developer  by 
curbing  its  violent  action.  Acids,  gelatine, 
and  some  other  organic  bodies  act  as  re- 
strainers. 

Restrainment  (re-stran'ment),  n.  Act  of 
restraining, 

Restraint  (re-stranf),  n.  [O.Fr.  restraincte, 
Mod.  Fr.  restreint,  pp.  of  restreindre.  See 
RESTRAIN.]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  hold- 
ing back  or  hindering  from  motion  in  any 
manner ;  hinderance  of  the  will,  or  of  any 
action  physical,  moral,  or  mental. 

Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him,  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtru sting. 
Lets  her  will  rule ;  restraint  she  will  not  brook. 
Milton. 

Is  there  anything  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre 
upon  a  man's  person  than  a  severe  temperance,  and 
a  restraint  of  himself  from  vicious  pleasures?  South. 

2.  Abridgment  of  liberty ;  confinement ;  de- 
tention. 

I  ...  heartily  request 

The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur,  whose  restraint 

Doth  move  the  munn'ring  lips  of  discontent. 

Shat. 

3.  That  which  restrains,  limits,  hinders,  or 
represses;  a  limitation,  restriction,  or  pro- 
hibition; as,  laws  are  designed  to  be  re- 
straints on  the  vicious. 

Say  first,  what  cause 

Moved  our  grandparents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favour'd  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will, 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides! 
Milton, 

SYN.  Repression,  hinderance,  check,  stop, 
curb,  coercion,  confinement,  limitation,  re- 
striction. 

Restrict  (re-strikf),  v.t.  [L.  restringo,  re- 
8trictum—re,  back,  and  stringo,  to  draw  or 
tie  tight  ]  To  limit;  to  confine;  to  restrain 
within  bounds;  as,  to  restrict  words  to  a  par- 
ticular meaning ;  to  restrict  a  patient  to  a 
certain  diet. 

The  common  law  of  England,  indeed,  is  said  to 
abhor  perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more 
restricted  there  than  m  any  other  European  mon- 
archy. Adam  Smith. 

[Dr.  Johnson  regarded  this  word  as  'scarce 
English'  in  his  time ;  but  it  was  in  use  long 
before  (as  also  restriction),  being  employed 
by  Foxe,  the  martyrologist.] 
Restriction  (re-strik'shon),  n.  [L.  restric- 
tio, restrictions.  See  RESTRICT.]  1.  The  act 
of  restricting,  or  state  of  being  restricted ; 
limitation;  confinement  within  bounds;  as, 


grounds  open  to  the  public  without  restric- 
tion. 

This  is  to  have  the  same  restriction  as  all  othe: 
recreations.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2. That  which  restricts;  a  restraint;  as,  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  trade.  —3.  Reservation; 
reserve. — Heal  restriction,  the  use  of  words 
which  are  not  true  if  strictly  interpreted, 
but  which  contain  no  deviation  from  truth 
if  the  circumstances  be  considered. — Men- 
tal restriction.  Same  as  Mental  reservation. 
See  under  RESERVATION. 

Restrictionary  (re-strik'shon-a-ri),  a.  Exer- 
cising restriction;  restrictive.  Athenceum. 
[Rare.] 

Restrictive  (re-strik'tiv),  a.   [Fr.  restrictif.} 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  limiting  or  of  ex- 
pressing limitation;  as, ^restrictive particle. 

2.  Imposing  restraint;  as,  laws  restrictive  of 
trade.— 3. t  Styptic;  astringent.     'My  com- 
mon restrictive  powder.'     Wiseman. 

Restrictively  (re-strik'tiv-li),  ado.  In  a  re- 
strictive manner ;  with  limitation.  Dr.  H. 
Mure. 

Restrictiveness  (re-strik'tiv-nes),  71.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  restrictive.  'Such 
restrictiveness  being  unsuitable.'  Fuller. 

Restringef  (re-strinj'),  v.t.  [L.  restringo. 
See  RESTRAIN.]  To  confine;  to  contract;  to 
as  fringe. 

Restringencyt  (re-strin'jen-si),n.  The  state, 
quality,  or  power  of  being  restringent ;  as- 
tringency. 

Restringentt  (re-strin'jent),  a.  Capable  of 
restringing;  tending  to  restringe;  astrin- 
gent; styptic. 

Restringentt  (re-strin'jent),  n.  A  medi- 
cine that  operates  as  an  astringent  or  styp- 
tic. Harvey. 

Restrive  (re-striv'),  v.i.    To  strive  anew. 

Restri-uing  again  afresh,  with  a  kick  and  a  wrench 
together,  I  treed  my  long  captivated  weapon. 

Guardian. 

Resty  (res'ti),  a.  l.t  Restive.— 2.  Indis- 
posed to  exertion;  stiff  with  too  much  rest. 
4  Where  the  master  is  too  resty  or  too  rich 
to  say  his  own  prayers.'  Milton. 

Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Shak. 

Resubject  (re-sub-jekf),  v.t.  To  subject 
again. 

Resubjection(re-sub-jek'shon),?i.  A  second 
subjection.  Bp.  Hall. 

Resublimation  (re-sub'li-ma"shon),  n.  A 
second  sublimation. 

Resufolime  (re-sub-Hm'),  v.t.  To  sublime 
again ;  as,  to  resublime  mercurial  subli- 
mate. Newton. 

Resudation  (re-su-da'shon),  n.  [O.Fr.  re- 
sudation,  from  L.  resudo,  resudatum — re, 
again,  and  sitdo,  to  sweat.  ]  The  act  of  sweat- 
ing again.  Cotgrave. 

Result  (re-zulf),  v.i.  [Fr.  rtsulter,  to  result, 
originally  to  rebound,  from  L.  resulto,  to 
spring  back,  to  rebound,  freq.  from  resilio — 
re,  back,  and  salio,  to  leap.]  l.t  To  leap 
back;  to  rebound.  '  The  huge  round  stone, 
resulting  with  a  bound.'  Pope. — 2.  To  pro- 
ceed, spring,  or  rise,  as  a  consequence,  from 
facts,  arguments,  premises,  combination  of 
circumstances,&c.;  as,  evidence  results  from 
testimony,  or  from  a  variety  of  concurring 
circumstances;  pleasure  results  from  friend- 
ship; harmony  results  from  certain  accord- 
ances of  sounds. 

Pleasure  and  peace  naturally  resutt  from  a  holy 
and  good  life.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  have  an  issue;  to  terminate:  followed 
by  in;  as,  this  measure  will  result  in  good 
or  evil. — 4.  To  come  to  a  decision;  to  decide 
or  decree,  as  an  ecclesiastical  council.  [New 
England.  ] 

Result,  and  to  result,  in  the  technical  sense  pecu- 
liar to  American  ecclesiastics,  deserve  to  be  ex- 
ploded. Ecltc.  Rev. 

—Resulting  force  or  motion,  in  dyn.  same 
as  Resultant.  —  Resulting  trust,  in  law,  a 
trust  raised  by  implication  in  favour  of  the 
author  of  the  trust  himself,  or  his  represen- 
tatives.— Resulting  use,  in  law,  a  use  return- 
ing by  way  of  implication  to  the  granter 
himself. — SYN.Toproceed,  spring,  rise,  arise, 
originate,  ensue,  eventuate,  terminate. 
Result  (re-zulf),  n.  [From  the  verb,]  l.t  Re- 
silience; act  of  flying  back. 

Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air, 
by  the  return  or  the  result  of  the  string.  Bacon. 

2.  Consequence;  conclusion;  outcome;  issue; 
effect;  that  which  proceeds  naturally  or  logi- 
cally from  facts,  premises,  or  the  state  of 
things;  as,  the  result  of  reasoning;  the  re- 


sult of  reflection  ;  the  result  of  a  consulta- 
tion; the  result  of  a  certain  procedure. 

And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well, 

And  prove  it  in  th'  infallible  result 

So  hollow  and  so  false.  Coivper. 

3.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  coun- 
cil or  deliberative  assembly;  resolution;  as, 
the  result  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 

Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have,  at 
certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.  Surijt. 

SYN.  Consequence,  conclusion,  inference, 
effect,  outcome,  issue,  event. 

Resistance  (re-zult'ans),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
sulting; that  which  results;  a  result.  'That 
which  I  call  the  total  resultance.'  Reliquice 
Wottoniance. 

Resultant  (re-zult'ant),  a.  Existing  or  fol- 
lowing as  a  result  or  consequence;  espe- 
cially, resulting  from  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  agents ;  as,  a  resultant  motion 
produced  by  two  forces. 

Resultant  (re-zult'ant),  n.  1.  In  dyn.  the  force 
which  results  from  the  composition  of  two 
or  more  forces  acting  upon  a  body.  When 
the  two  forces  act  upon  a  body  in  the  same 
line  of  direction,  the  resultant  is  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  both ;  when  they  act  in  opposite 
directions,  the  resultant  is  equal  to  their 
difference,  and  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater.  If  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  two 
forces  are  inclined  to  each  other,  then  on 
taking  in  each  direction,  from  the  point 
where  they  intersect,  a  straight  line  to  re- 
present each  of  the  forces  respectively,  and 
constructing  a  parallelogram  of  which  these 
lines  are  the  adjacent  sides,  the  resultant  is 
represented  in  intensity  and  direction  by 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  passing 
through  the  point  of  intersection.  By  com- 
bining this  resultant  with  a  third  force  a 
new  resultant  will  be  obtained,  and  in  this 
manner  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
forces  may  be  determined.  — 2.  In  math,  an 
eliminant  (which  see). 

Resultatet  (re-znlt'at),  n.    A  result. 

The  resitltate  of  their  counsell  is  for  the  most  part 
direct  and  sincere.  Bacon. 

Resultful  (re-zult'f»l),  a.  Having  results; 
effectual. 

Resultivet  (re-zult'iv),  a.  Resultant.  'Re- 
sultive  firmness.'  Fuller. 

Resultless  (re-zult'Ies),  a.  Without  result: 
as,  resultless  investigations. 

Resumable  (re-zum'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  resumed,  taken  back,  or  taken  up 
again.  Sir  M.  Rale. 

Resume  (ra'zu-ma),  n.  [Fr.]  A  summing 
up;  a  recapitulation;  a  condensed  state- 
ment; a  summary.  'The  excellent  little 
resume"  thereof.'  Kingsley. 

Resume  (re-zum'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  resumed; 
ppr.  resuming.  [Fr.  resumer,  from  L.  re- 
sumo—re,  and  sumo,  to  take  (whence  as- 
sume, consume,  &c.).]  1.  To  take  again;  to 
take  back. 

The  sun,  like  this  from  which  our  sight  we  have, 
Gaz'd  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  lie  gave. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

They  resume  what  has  been  obtained  fraudulently. 
Sir  IV.  Da-venant. 

2.  To  enter  upon  or  take  up  again. 

Reason  resum'cfher  place,  and  passion  fled. 

Dry  den. 

Could  the  dead,  wh'ose  dying  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life, 
They  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife 
An  iron  welcome  when  they  rise.         Tennyson. 

3.  To  take  up  again  after  interruption ;  to 
begin  again;  as,  to  resume  an  argument  or 
discourse. 

Resummon  (re-sum 'on),  v.t.  1.  To  sum- 
mon or  call  again.— 2.  To  recall;  to  recover. 
Bacon. 

Resumraons  ( re-sum  'onz),  n.  In  law,  a 
second  summons,  or  calling  a  person  to 
answer  an  action  where  the  first  summons 
is  defeated  by  any  occasion. 

Resumption(re-zum'shon),n.  [L.  resumptio, 
resumptionis—re,  back,  andsumo^umptum, 
to  take.]  The  act  of  resuming,  taking  back, 
or  taking  again;  as,  the  resumption  of  a 
grant;  specifically,  in  law,  the  taking  again 
by  the  crown  such  lands  or  tenements,  &c., 
as  on  false  suggestion,  or  other  error,  had 
been  granted  by  letters  patent. 

Resumptive  (re-zum'tiv),  a.  Taking  back 
or  again. 

Resumptive  (re-zum'tiv),  n.  A  restoring 
medicine;  a  restorative.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 

Resupinate  (re-su'pi-nat),  a.  [L.  resupin- 
atus,  pp.  of  resupino,  to  throw  on  one's  back 
— re,  and  supino,  to  lay  backwards,  from 
supinus,  lying  on  the  back.]  1.  Inverted; 
reversed;  appearing  as  if  turned  upside 
down. — 2.  In  bot.  so  turned  or  twisted  that 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch; 
VOL.  IIL 


J>  job; 


ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  icig; 


wh,  tt-Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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the  parts  naturally  the  undermost  becom 
"  i  uppermost,  and  rice  vena;  as,  a  rau 
'•  corolla;  a  retupinale  leaf, 
limited  (re-*u'pi-na^ed),  a.     Resu 


•ajsnjpmmunji  (resu'p|.na"shnn).  n.    (See 
above)  The  state  of  lying  on  the  back;  th 
slate  at  bstag  reauplnate  or  reversed.     • 
nmjMMUm  of  the  figure.'    Walton. 

Resuplne  (rr  sii-pinO,  a.  Lying  on  the  back. 

He  spake,  a-d.  dow.w«rd  swayed.  (a  reiuri*e 
Witk  his  huge  Beck  aslant  Cmfer. 

aUsmnplj  (re  sup  plI'X  •.«.  To  supply  again. 

aUtnUatcnca  (rt^tr'Jens).  n.  The  act  o 
rising  again;  resurrection.  Coierulye. 

Resurgent  (rf-ser-jent),  «.  (L  raurgeni 
nmryentu,  ppr.  of  returgo-n,  again,  and 
juryo,  to  rise.]  Rising  awum  or  from  tin 
dead.  CoUridft. 

Resurgent  (ri-aer'jtntX  «  Onewhoortha 
which  rises  anln;  especially,  one  who  rises 
Iron  the  At*i  Sydney  Smith. 

(re-ser-priz'X  n.    A  second  or 


The  pcocei*  of  thh  action  drew  on  •  nmrtritt  o 
tk>  castle  br  the  Tbcbut.  &•»«. 

R«sarprlM  (rt-ser-prfct'),  r.t  To  surprise 
again;  to  retake  unawares. 
Resurrect  (rez-er-rekf),  >.(.  [See  RESUK 
UCTIO.V]  1.  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a 
dead  body.  [Low.]  —  2.  To  restore  to  life, 
.  to  reanimate  ;  to  bring  to  public  view  that 
which  hail  been  lost  or  forgotten. 
B««urr«ctlOIl(rei-er-rek'ihon),n.  [Fr  .from 
L.  nturrtctio,  from  L.  relitryo,  resurrectum 
—  r«,  again,  and  tttryo,  to  arise.  ]  1.  A  rising 
again  ;  a  "I***"!***  again  Into  life  ;  a  re- 
vival, as  from  a  state  of  ignorance  or  degra- 
dation; as,  the  reiurnction  of  hopes;  a 
moral  resurrection;  specifically,  a  rising 
from  the  dead  ;  the  revival  of  the  dead  of  the 
human  race,  or  their  return  from  the  grave. 
particularly  at  the  general  judgment  '  A 
glorious  and  joyful  resurrection.'  Aaditon. 

And  hare  hope  toward  God  .  .  .  that  there  shall 
be  a  reiurrectton  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Just  and 
Acts  xxiv.  15. 

2.  The  state  of  being  risen  from  the  dead  ; 
the  future  state. 

In  the  retMrmtifH  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.  Mat.  mi.  jo. 

Resurrectionist  (rei-er-rek'shon-ist),   n. 

One  whose  business  it  is  to  steal  bodies  from 

the  grave  for  dissection. 
ResurTectlonlze(rei-cr.rek'shon-fc),  «.(.  To 

raise  from  the  dead;  to  resurrect.  Souduu 
Resurrection-man  (reiir-rek'shon-man), 

n.     Same  u  Itsturrectionut.     Dickent 
Resurvey  (rf-ser-vs/),  t.t.  1  .  To  survey  again 

or  anew;  to  review.-  i  To  read  and  examine 

again. 

Once  more  returvey 
TMSSpoor  rode  Unes  of  thy  deceased  lover.     Sftai 

Resunrey  (re-ser'va).  n     A  new  survey 
Resuscltable  (re-sus'l-ta-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

being  re«uscitat«d  or  restored  to  life 
Resuscltant  (re-sus-l-tant),  <i  ami  n.    Re- 

suscitating; one  who  or  that  which  resusci- 

I   i- 

Resuscitate  (re-su*TtatX  t.t  prct  *  np 
nttucitated;  ppr.  ret<iKitating.  (L  remscilo 
nnucitiituin-rt.  again,  snd  nucita,  to  rouse 
up  ~na,  nt.  and  cito,  to  put  Into  quick 
motion,  to  Incite,  to  stimulate,  a  freq  from 
ata,  to  summon,  to  make  to  go.  ]  To  stir  up 
anew  ;  to  revivify;  to  revive  ;  particularly, 
to  recover  from  apparent  death  ;  as,  to  re- 
nxitatt  a  drowned  person  ;  to  rtsvucUate 
withered  plants.  •  After  death  we  should 
beranueitetef  OtarwUlt 

tl!  "•£*"*!»•*""<•**•«'  ""Prise  «hen  familiarity 
Ma  «Ke  laid  the  sentiment  asleep  Pair?. 

*••»»«  SS»  "a»HBafc«a<  the  face  of  the  sleeping 

U<0' 


.tm. 

RMusdtatf/re.stul-utXtrt    To  revive; 
to  eome  to  life  again. 


. 

7.  S.  Mill. 

tytrtUtton  (rf-sus'l-ta-shon),  n.  The 
•tt  of  resuscitating,  or  the  state  of  being 
I!^0!1*!^1  t"'"*1;  revlvincatlon;  restor- 
atlon  to  life  ;  tat  restoring  to  animation  of 
Persow  apparently  dead"  as  In  case,  H! 
•oirntag  suspended  animation  from  expo- 
m  to  cold,  or  from  disease.  "The  extinc- 
tion an<l  retuKitation  of  arts.'  Johnton. 

JJlT"^*««'r»  <*  lh«  body  Iron,  In  dust  h  a 
•  Bf.  Hall. 

ResrasdUtlT.  (r»«is1.tit-lv).  a.  Tending 
tort.tt.dute;  reviving;  revivifying;  raising 
from  apparent  death;  reproducing 


Resuscltator  (rt-sus'l-tat-erX  n.    One  w 
resuscitates. 

Ret  (ret),  v.t.  [D.  reten,  to  ret  flax;  allied  t 
rot.)  To  steep  ur  macerate  tlax  in  water 
after  it  U  taken  from  the  field,  in  order  tc 
separate  the  fibre  by  incipient  rotting. 

Ratable  (re-ta'bl),  n.  In  arcA.  a  shelf  o 
ledge  behind  an  altar  for  holding  candles  o 
vases.  Sometimes  called  Super-attar. 

Retail  (re-til'),  v.L  [Fr.  retailler,  to  cu 
again,  to  cut  often,  retail,  a  piece  cut  off— 
re,  again,  and  tailler,  to  cut,  from  L.L.ta 
lea,  talia,  a  tally,  from  L.  lalfti.  a  stick,  i 
bar  (hence  also  detail,  tailor,  tally).  Retai 
is  thus  to  sell  by  pieces  cut  off.]  1.  To  sel 
in  small  quantities  or  parcels:  opposed  U 
selling  by  wholesale ;  as,  to  retail  cloth  o: 
groceries. 

The  keepers  of  ale-houses  pay  for  a  licence  to  re 
tail  ale  and  spirituous  liquors.  Adam  Stniltt. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

The  sage  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade. 
By  names  of  toasts,  rOaut  each  Umcr'd  jade. 
Pcfe. 

3.  To  deal  out  in  small  quantities;  to  tell  in 
broken  parts;  to  tell  to  many;  to  tell  again 
to  hand  duwn  by  report;  as,  to  retail  slander 
or  idle  reports. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  rttaifd  to  all  posterity.  ShaK. 

Retail  (re'tal),  n.    The  sale  of  commodities 

in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  or  at  second 

hand;   a  dealing  out   in   small   portions. 

'  These  and  most  other  things  which  are 

sold  by  retail.'  Adam  Smith. 
Retail  ( re-til  0,  a.  Applied  to  the  sale  of 

anything  in  small  quantities  or  parcels;  as, 

a  retail  trade.  Sydney  Smith. 
Retailer  (re-tal'er),  n.  One  who  retails;  one 

who  deals  out  in  small  quantities. 

The  profits  of  the  fanner,  of  the  manufacturer,  ol 
the  merchant  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
price  of  the  (foods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and 
the  two  last  buy  and  sell.  Adam  Smith. 

Retallment  (re  tal'ment),  n.  Act  of  retail- 
ing. 

Retain  (re-tan1),  t.t.  [Fr.  retenir,  L.  retina 
—re,  back,  and  teneo,  to  hold .  ]  1.  To  hold 
or  keep  in  possession;  to  keep  from  depart- 
ure or  escape ;  to  hold ;  to  detain ;  to  keep; 
not  to  lose  or  part  with  or  dismiss;  as,  the 
memory  retains  Ideas  which  facts  or  argu- 
ments have  suggested  to  the  mind.  'Whom 
I  would  have  retained  with  me.'  Phil  xiii 
13. 

They  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge. 

Rom.  i.  28. 

An  executor  may  retain  a  debt  due  to  him  from 
the  testator.  Blactstane. 

Still  Hebron's  honour'd,  happy  soil  retaint 
Our  royal  hero's  beauteous,  dear  remains.    Drytten. 

1  To  keep  in  pay:  to  hire;  to  engage  by  the 
payment  of  a  preliminary  fee;  as,  to  retain 
counsel. 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

3.  t  To  withhold;  to  restrain;  to  keep  back. 

He  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  had  killed 
him  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained  him.  and 
made  him  sensible  how  much  more  it  concerned  him 
to  make  his  escape  than  pursue  his  revenge. 

Retaint  (re-tan"),  v.i  1.  To  iTelong'to'to 
depend  on ;  to  pertain.  •  A  somewhat  lan- 
guid relish  retaining  to  bitterness.'  Boyle 
2.  To  keep;  to  continue. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 

In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love.      Donne. 

Retalnable  (re-tan'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 

retained. 
Retalnal  (re-tin'al).  n.  The  act  of  retaining 

Annual  Review     [Rare.] 
Retalndershlpt  ( re-tan 'der-ship),  n.    The 

state  of  being  a  retainer  or  dependant 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  kings  to  make  them  all 
clrruy  and  nobility)  of  their  own  livery  or  retaincter- 
'*'>•  N.  Bacon. 

etalner  (re.tan'er),  n.  i.  One  who  or  that 
which  retains.  'One  that  has  forgot  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  but  an  admir- 
able retainer  of  the  sound.'  Swift.— 2  One 
who  is  kept  in  service;  an  attendant;  a  de- 
pendant; in  a  specific  sense,  a  servant,  not 
a  domestic,  but  occasionally  attending  and 
wearing  his  master's  livery;  as,  the  retainert 
jf  the  ancient  princes  and  nobility. 

In  common  law.  retainer  signifieth  a  servant  not 
menial  nor  familiar,  that  is.  not  dwelling  in  his  house- 
but  only  using  or  bearing  his  name  and  livery. 

Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants  and  their 
ret,,,ner,.  who  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of  peace. 
refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  intolhe  ndd  of 
•*"'<-  Hat/am. 

3  In  lain,  (a)  a  preliminary  fee  given  to  a 
counsel  to  secure  his  services,  or  rather,  as 


it  has  been  said,  to  prevent  the  opposite 
side  from  engaging  them.  A  retainer  is 
either  special  or  general.  A  special  retainer 
is  for  a  particular  case  which  is  expected  to 
come  on.  A  general  retainer  is  given  by  a 
party  desirous  of  securing  a  priority  of  claim 
on  the  counsel's  services  for  any  case  wlii.-h 
he  may  have  in  any  court  which  that  coun- 
sel attends.  Called  also  Retaining  fee.  ((.) 
An  authority  given  to  an  attorney  or  solici- 
tor to  proceed  in  an  action.  (c)The  withhi  ild- 
ing  what  one  has  in  his  hands  by  virtue  of 
some  right — 4.  t  The  act  of  keeping  depend- 
ants, or  being  in  dependence.  Bacon. 

Retaining  ( re-tan'ing).  p.  and  a.  Keeping 
in  possession;  serving  to  retain;  k< 
back;  engaging.— Retaining  fee,  a  retain.  T 
See  RETAINER,  3.  —  Retaining  wall,  a  wall 
that  is  built  to  retain  a  bank  of  earth  from 
slipping  down;  a  revetment.  Called  also 
Retain-icall, 

Retainment  (re-tan'ment),  n.    The  act  of 
retaining;  retention. 

Retain- wall  ( re-tan  'wal),  n.    See  under 
RETAINING. 

Retake  (re-tak').  » .«.  pret.  retook;  pp  re- 
taken; ppr.  retaking.     1.  To  take  again. 

A  day  should  be  appointed,  when  the  remonstrance 
should  be  retaken  into  consideration.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  take  from  a  captor;  to  recapture ;  as, 
to  retake  a  ship  or  prisoners. 
Retaker  (re-tak'er),  n.  One  who  takes  again 
what  has  been  taken;  a  recaptor. 
Retaliate  (re-tal'i-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  reta- 
liated; ppr.  retaliating.  [L.  retalio,  ntali- 
atum,  to  retaliate— re,  in  return,  and  noun 
talio,  like  for  like,  talion,  retaliation,  from 
talis,  such.]  To  return  the  like  for;  tore- 
pay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same  kiml 
as  has  been  received.  It  is  now  seldom 
or  never  used  except  in  a  bad  sense,  that  Is, 
to  return  evil  for  evil ;  as,  to  retaliate  inju- 
ries. 'His  visit  should  be  retaliated.'  Sir 
T.  Herbert.  'Hate  with  hate  again  reta- 
liate.' Donne.  'That  the  kindness  he  has 
graciously  shown  them  maybe  retaliated.' 
Itryaen. 

It  is  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the  injuries 
of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  forgotten  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the  first  aggressors. 

Retaliate  (re-tal'i-at),  v.i.  To  returnUke 
for  like;  as,  to  retaliate  upon  an  enemy. 

Our  captain  would  not  salute  the  citv,  except  they 
would  retaliate.  Henry  Tetnfe. 

Retaliation  (re-tal'i-a"shon),  n.  The  act  of 
retaliating;  the  return  of  like  for  like;  the 
doing  that  to  another  which  he  has  done 
to  us;  requital  of  evil;  reprisal;  revenge. 
'  The  lex  talimii,  or  law  of  retaliation.' 
Blackstone. 

They  thought  it  no  irreligion  to  prosecute  the  se- 
verest retaliation  or  revenge.  Sotttk. 

Formerly  it  was  used  also  In  a  good  sense, 
return  of  good  for  good.  See  the  verb. 

God  takes  what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to  him- 
self,  and  by  promise  obliges  himself  to  full  retalia- 
««".  Cflamf. 

SYN.  Requital,  reprisal,  revenge,  repayment, 
retribution,  punishment. 

Retallative  ( re-tal'i-at-iv ),  a.  Tending  to 
retaliate;  returning  like  for  like;  retalia- 
tory; vindictive;  revengeful.  Quart.  Ktt 

Retaliatory  (re-tal'i-a-to-rl),  a.  Implying 
retaliation;  retaliative;  returning  like  fur 
like;  as,  retaliatory  measures;  retaliatn  / 
edicts.  Canning. 

Retard  (re-tard'),  v.t.  [Fr.  rctanter;  L.  re- 
tardo—re,  and  tardo,  to  delay,  from  'anftu, 
slow.]  1.  To  obstruct  in  swiftnessof  course; 
to  keep  delaying:  to  impede;  to  clog;  to  hin- 
der; as,  to  retard  the  march  of  an  army;  I" 
retard  the  motion  of  a  ship.  —  Retarded 
motion,  in  physics,  that  which  suffers  con- 
tinual diminution  of  velocity,  as  the  motion 
of  a  body  projected  upwards.  If  the  dimi 
nutions  of  velocity  are  equal  In  equal  times 
the  motion  1s  said  to  be  uniformly  retarded. 
The  laws  of  retarded  motion  are  the  cam>- 
as  those  of  accelerated  motion,  only  the  or- 
der is  reversed.  See  under  ACCELERATE. 

They  (metaphysics)  were  carried  still  farther,  and 
corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  retarded 
the  progress  of  it.  Botingeroke. 

2.  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  render  more  late: 
as,  to  retard  the  attacks  of  old  age ;  to  re 
tard  a  rupture  between  nations.  'To  retard 
a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person  one  cannot 
relieve.'  Pope.  —  SYM.  To  impede,  hinder, 
obstruct,  detain,  delay,  procrastinate,  defer. 

Retard  t  ( re-  tard' ),  r. ».  To  stay  back.  tHr 
T.  Browne. 

Retard  (re-tiird'),  n.     Retardation: 
:hieily  in  the  phrase  retard  of  the  tide,  that 
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Is,  the  interval  between  the  transit  of  the 
moon  at  which  a  tide  originates  and  the 
appearance  of  the  tide  itself. 
Retardation  (re-tar-dil'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  retarding  or  abating  velocity  of  motion; 
himlerance;  the  act  of  delaying;  putting 
off  or  rendering  more  late  ;  as,  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  motion  of  a  ship. 

Out  of  this  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  altering 
the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of  hoary 
hairs.  Bacon. 

2.  In  physics,  the  act  of  hindering  the  free 
progress  or  velocity  of  a  body.and  ultimately 
therefore  stopping  it.    It  arises  from  the  op- 
position of  the  medium  in  which  the  body 
moves,  or  from  the  friction  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  moves  (see  FRICTION,  RESIST- 
ANCE), or  from  the  action  of  gravity.  —  Re- 
tardation of  mean  solar  titne,  the  change  of 
the  mean  sun's  right  ascension  in  a  sidereal 
day,  by  which  he  appears  to  hang  back,  as 
it  were,  in  his  diurnal  revolution.  —Retarda- 
tion of  the  tides.  See  under  ACCELERATION. 

3.  That  which  retards  ;  a  hinderance  ;  an 
obstruction.  '  Steep  hills,  sloughs,  and  other 
terrestrial  retardations.'    Sir   W.  Scott.  — 

4.  In  music,  slackening  or  retarding  the 
time;   also,  in  harmony,  suspension;  the 
prolonging  some  note  of  a  previous  chord 
into  the  succeeding  one  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  becomes  a  discord  which  is  resolved 
upwards. 

Retardative  (re-tard'at-iv),  a.    Tending  to 

retard;  having  power  to  retard. 
Retarder  (re-tard'er),  n.    One  that  retards, 

hinders,  or  delays.     '  No  inconsiderable  re- 

tardcr.'    Glanoitle. 
Retardment  (re-tiird'ment),  n.    The  act  of 

retarding  or  delaying.    Cuwley. 
Retch  (rech),  t>.t.    [A.  Sax.  hraecan,  to  retch, 

to  hawk;   allied  to  hraca,   the  throat,   a 

cough;  D.  raehelen,  to  hawk  and  spit;  Icel. 

hrcekja,  to  hawk,  to  spit,   hniki,  spittle.] 

To  make  an  effort  to  vomit  ;  to  strain,  as 

in  vomiting. 

Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching! 

Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.    Byron. 

[Byron  would  therefore  seem  to  have  pro- 

nounced the  word  rech.  ] 
Retch  t  (rech),  v.t.  and  i.     [Weakened  form 

of  reck.]    To  reck;  to  heed;  to  care  for.  Jio- 

maunt  of  the  Hose. 
Retchlesst  (rech'les),  a.    [An  old  weakened 

form  of  reckless  (which  see).]     Reckless; 

careless. 

This  said,  he  flung  his  retchless  arms  abroad, 
And  groveling  flat  upon  the  ground  he  lay. 

Mir.  for  M,ips. 

Retchlesslyt  (rechles-li),  adv.  Recklessly. 
Drayton. 

Retchlessnesse  t  (reclvles-nes),  n.  Reck- 
lessness ;  carelessness.  '  Thus,  well  they 
may  upbraid  our  retchlesness.'  Daniel. 

Rete  (re'te),  n.  [L.,  a  net.]  In  anat.  a  vas- 
cular net-work  or  plexus  of  vessels.—  Rete 
mirabile,  a  net-work  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
basis  of  the  brain.  —  Rete  mucositm,  in  anat. 
a  tissue  lying  between  the  epidermis  or 
scarf-skin  and  the  cutis  vera  or  true  skin. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
contains  black  pigment  in  the  ne^ro. 

Retecious  (re-te'shus),  a.  Resembling  net- 
work. [Rare.] 

Retectiont  (re-tek'shon),  n.  [From  L.  rc- 
ttgo,  retectmn,  to  uncover  —  re,  back,  and 
tego,  to  cover.]  The  act  of  disclosing  or 
producing  to  view  something  concealed. 


This  is  rather  a  restoration  of  a  body  to  its  own 
colour,  or  a  refection  of  its  native  colour,  than  a 
change.  Boyle. 

Retell  (re-telO,  t>.«.    To  tell  again. 

Retent  (re-tentO,  n.  That  which  is  retained. 

Retention  (re-ten'shon),  n.  [Fr.  retention, 
from  L.  retfntio,  retentionis,  from  retineo, 
retentiim.  See  RETAIN.]  1.  The  act  of  re- 
taining or  keeping  ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
tained. '  A  froward  retention  of  custom.  ' 
Bacon.  —  2.  The  power  of  retaining;  espe- 
cially, the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
retains  ideas;  memory.  '  No  woman's  heart 
so  big  to  hold  so  much;  they  lack  retention.' 
Shak. 

The  next  chapter  (of  Locke's  second  Essay)  treats 
of  retention,  which  is  the  same  as  memory,  and  which 
we  see,  at  once,  can  only  occupy  itself  with  ideas 
already  in  the  mind.  y.  D.  Morell. 

Hence  —  3.  t  That  which  preserves  impres- 
sions, as  a  tablet.  'That  poor  retention 
could  not  so  much  hold.'  Shak.  [Rare.]— 
4.  In  ined.  (a)  the  power  of  retaining,  as  in 
the  stomach  or  bladder.  (6)  A  morbid  ac- 
cumulation of  solid  or  liquid  matter  in 
vessels  of  the  body  or  cavities  intended  to 


contain  it  only  for  a  time.— 5.  The  act  of 
withholding;  reserve;  restraint. 

His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 

My  love  without  retention  or  restraint.    Shak. 

6.t  The  state  of  being  confined;  custody; 
confinement 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 

To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard.    Shak. 

7.  In  Scots  law,  a  lien;  the  right  of  withhold- 
ing a  debt  or  retaining  property  until  a  debt 
due  to  the  person  claiming  this  right  be 
duly  paid. 

Retentis  (re-tent'is).  [L,,  ablative  pi.  of  re- 
tentus,  pp.  of  retineo,  to  hold  back.  See  RE- 
TAIN.] Things  retained.— To  be  kept  in  re- 
tentis, to  be  kept  among  things  retained  or 
reserved  for  some  future  purpose.— To  lie 
in  retentis,  in  Scots  law,  to  lie  in  proof,  as 
the  examinations  of  witnesses,  which,  in 
certain  cases,  are  taken  before  the  case  is 
ripe  for  trial. 

Retentive  (re-tent'iv),  a.  [Fr.  retentff.  See 
RETAIN.]  Having  the  power  to  retain ;  as, 
a  retentive  memory ;  the  retentive  faculty  ; 
the  retentive  force  of  the  stomach;  a  body 
retentive  of  heat  or  moisture. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.     Shak. 

Retentive  (re-tent'iv),  n.  That  which  re- 
tains or  confines;  restraint. 

Secret  checks  readily  conspire  with  outward  re- 
tentives.  Rp^  Hall, 

Retentively  (re-tent'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  reten- 
tive manner. 

Retentiveness  (re-tent'iv-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  retentive ;  as,  retentiuenesn  of 
memory. 

Retenue,t  n.   Retinue.—  At  his  rctenue,  re- 
tained by  him.     Chaucer. 
Retepora(re-te'po-ra),  n.    [L.  rete,  a  net, 
and     porus,     a 
pore.]     A  genus 
of   zoophytes  of 
theclassPolyzoa, 
thecells  of  which 
are  immersed  in 
a  flattened  folia- 
ceous  expansion 
pierced  like  net- 
work.   The  typi- 
cal   species    (R. 
cellulosa),  found 
in  the  Indian  and 
Mediterranean 
Seas,    is    known 
by  the  name  of 
Neptune's  rujles.     Fossil  species  occur  in 
all  formations. 

Retepore  (re'te-por),  n.  One  of  the  Rete- 
pora. 

Retext (re-teks'), v.t.  [L.  rctexo, to  unweave. ] 
To  unweave;  to  disentangle.     Bp.  Hacket. 
Retexture  (re-teks'tur),  n.  The  act  of  weav- 
ing again ;  a  second  or  new  texture.     '  Re- 
texture  of  spiritual  tissues.'    Carlyle. 
Retnor.t  n.     [Gr.  rhetor.]     An  orator  or 
rhetorician.     Chaucer. 
Retiariae  (re-ti-a'ri-e),  n.pl.    [L.,  from  rete, 
a  net.]    The  name  given  to  those  spiders 
which  spin  a  web  to  entrap  their  prey. 
Retiarius  (re-ti-a'ri-us),  n.    [L.,  Iiomrete, 
a  net.]    In  Rom.  antiq.  a  gladiator  who  wore 
only  a  short  tunic  and  carried  a  trident  and 
net.      With  these    implements  he  endea- 
voured to  entangle  and  despatch  his  adver- 
sary, who  was  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
and  sword. 

Retiary  (re'shi-a-ri),  a.  1.  Netlike.  'Xe- 
tiary  or  hanging  textures.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  Net-making;  constructing  or  using  a  net 
or  web  to  catch  prey.  'Retiary  spiders.' 
SirT.  Browne,— 3.  Armed  withanet;  hence, 
skilful  to  entangle.  '  Scholastic  retiary  ver- 
satility of  logic.'  Coleridge. 
Retiary  (re'shi-a-ri),  n.  1.  A  gladiator.  See 
RETIARIUS. — 2.  In  zool.  a  spider  which  spins 
a  web  to  catch  its  prey.  See  RETIARL£. 
Reticence  (ret'i-sens),  n.  [Fr.  reticence,  from 
L.  reticentia,  from  reticeo,  to  be  silent  again 
— re,  again,  and  taceo,  to  be  silent.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  reticent  or  of  observing 
studied  and  continued  silence;  a  refraining 
from  talking;  the  keeping  of  one's  counsel. 
'A  reticence  or  keeping  silence.'  Holland. 

Such  a  man  must  have  reticence  in  him,  if  he  walk 
wearing  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  Carlyle. 

2.  In  rhet.  aposiopesis  (which  see). 

Reticency  (ivt'i-sen-si),  n.    Reticence. 

Reticent  ( ret'i-sent ),  a.  [L.  reticens,  reti- 
centis,  ppr.  of  reticeo.  See  RETICENCE.] 
Having  a  disposition  to  be  silent;  reserved; 
not  apt  to  speak  about  or  reveal  any  mat- 
ters; as,  he  is  very  reticent  about  his  affairs. 

Upon  this  he  is  naturally  reticent.          Latnb. 


Retepora  cellulosa. 


Reticle  (ret'i-kl),  n.  [L.  reticulum,  dim.  of 
rete,  a  net.]  1.  A  small  net.— 2.  A  reticule; 
a  hand-bag.  [Rare.]— 3.  Same  as  Reticule,  2. 

Reticular  (re-tik'u-ler),a.  [See  above.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  net  or  of  net-work;  formed 
with  interstices;  as,  a  reticular  body  or 
membrane.— The  reticular  body,  or  rete  mit- 
cosum.  See  RETE.  —  Reticular  membrane, 
substance,  or  tissue.  Same  as  Cellular  Mem- 
brane or  Tissue.  See  CELLULAR. 

Reticularia  (re-tik'u-la"ri-a),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Reticulosa. 

Reticularly  (re-tik'u-ler-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
ticular manner.  '  The  outer  surface  of  the 
chorion  is  reticularly  ridyed.'  Owen. 

Reticulate,  Reticulated  (re-tik'u-lat,  re- 
tik'u-lat-ed),  a.  [L.  reticvlatits,  from  reticu- 
lum, dim.  of  rete,  a  net.]  Netted;  resem- 
bling net-work;  having  distinct  lines  cross- 
ing each  other  like  net-work  ;  in  bot.  and 
zooZ.havingdis- 
~  linct  lim-s  or 

r^'ms  c,rossi?« 

llke  net-work; 
•'» s  -  a  re  t  icu- 
luted  leaf;  in 
mineral.  ap- 
plied  to  miner- 
als occurring  in 
parallel  fibres,  crossed  by  other  fibres  which 
are  also  parallel,  so  as  to  exhibit  meshes 
like  those  of  anet.—  Reticulated  glass,a  kind 
of  ornamental  glassware  in  which  a  net- 
work of  air-bubbles  is  inclosed  in  the  glass 
and  arranged  in  regular  interlacing  series. 
— Reticulated  micrometer.  See  RETICULE,  2, 
MICROMETER.  —  Reticulated  moulding,  in 
arch,  a  member  composed  of  a  fillet  inter- 
laced in  various  ways  like  net-work.  It  is 
seen  chiefly  in  buildings  in  the  Normau 
style.  —  Reticulated  work,  that  variety  of 
masonry  wherein  the  stones  are  square  and 
laid  lozenge-wise,  resembling  the  meshes  of 
a  net.  This  species  of  masonry  was  very 
common  among  the  ancients. 


Reticulated  Work — Roman. 

Reticulation  (re-tik'u-la"shon),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  reticulated  or  netlike;  that 
which  is  reticulated;  net-work;  organization 
of  substances  resembling  a  net. 

Your  account  of  the  particular  net  you  occupy  in  the 
great  reticulation  is  not  very  consolatory,    tartyle. 

2.  A  method  of  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
ing by  the  help  of  threads  stretched  across 
a  frame  so  as  to  form  squares,  an  equal 
number  of  proportional  squares  being  made 
on  the  canvas  or  paper  oil  which  the  copy 
is  to  be  made. 

Reticule  (ret'i-kul),  n.  [Fr.  reticule,  L.  reti- 
culum, dim.  of  rete,  a  net.]  1.  A  kind  of  bag, 
formerly  of  net-work,  but  now  of  every  de- 
scription of  materials,  used  by  ladies  for  car- 
rying in  the  hand.— 2.  An  attachment  to  a 
telescope,  used  for  measuring  small  celestial 
distances.  It  consists  of  an  eye-piece  of  low 
power,  having  a  net-work  of  some  fine  fibres 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  di- 
viding the  field  of  view  into  a  series  of  small 
equal  squares;  a  reticulated  micrometer  — 

3.  Same  as  Reticulum,  1. 

Reticulosa  (re-tik'u-16"sa),  n.  pi.  A  term 
employed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  designate 
those  Protozoa,  such  as  the  Foraminifera, 
in  which  the  pseudopodia  run  into  one 
another  and  form  a  net-work. 

Reticulum  (re-tik'u-lum),  ?i.  [L.,  a  little 
net.]  1.  The  honey -comb  bag,  or  second 
cavity  of  the  complex  stomach  of  the  rumi- 
nant quadrupeds.— 2.  In  bot.  the  fibrous  de"- 
bris  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  of  some 
palms. 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  then;  th,  thin,      wt  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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RETOUCH 


reti/orinu- 


Retlfonn  (re'ti-foim).  " 
rele.  a  net.  and  /on/to,  ft        . 
I.,rm  of  *  net  In  texture;   «omi—  - 
crowlmt  line,  and  Inlenllce.;  a*,  the  ntt- 
•    •  'he  eye. 


..../•  •. • . : .    •  >-  ; 

r  «i»u».un  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
thelmpreMlon.  rewriting  In  the 
aenM  of  vision. 


hold  I>«ck  ]    I  In  tot.  »  r 
torimg  tothe  .tigm.  ol  orchid.  «.d  ucle- 
laarind  holding  the  pollen-m«*«ei  fa.t- 
fta  ntty.  «•  Instrument  formerly  lued  in 
operation,  for  hernia.  Ac. 
Retinal  (ret'l-nal),  o.     Pertaining  to 


•Give  me 


n...  ».  (Or.  MM.  re.in. 
ne)  A  green  translucent  variety 
•  from  Canada,  having  arduous 

nerrll  (rt-tl-ner-rU).  n.  [L.  nil.  a  net, 
nd^S.  •  nerve  ]  K  M.  having  vein, 
with  the  appearance  of  net-work.  Called 

also  Wrfjc-tiwto-pertO*'. 

Retlnlte  (refin-it),  ».  [Kr.  rMrute,  from 
teMM  re.in]  A  fos.il  nan  found  in 
ruunded  or  Irregular  lump.  In  the  lignite 
bed.  of  Devon«hire.  in  ilmilar  >>epo.iU  in 
Hanover  and  In  the  coal-mine,  of  Walchow 
in  Moravia.  It  consists  of  resin,  uphaltiim. 
and  tome  earthy  matter.  Called  also  Vfai- 
eAowife  The  term  has  also  been  used  as  a 
generic  name  for  fossil  resin,  containing 

Retlnl'tlB  (ret-l-nl'tls),  n.  (L,  from  reliua.) 
Inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Retlnold  (ret'i-noidV  a.  [Or.  rflinf.  resin, 
ami  eiJtu,  likeness]  Resin-like  orrcsinlforin; 
resembling  a  resin  without  being  .uch. 

Retinoscopy  (ret-t-nus-ko-pi)  ...  l^tina, 
and  Or.  ikopto,  to  see  ]  Examination  of  tbe 
retina  of  the  eye. 

Retinue  (ret'i-nu  ;  re-tin'u  Is  an  older  pro- 
nuni-latlon,  and  Is  that  used  by  Tennyson), 
».  (O.  Kr.  rrttnue,  from  reteiiir,  to  retain.  L 
rttineo—re,  back,  and  ttne  o.  to  hold.  ]  The 
attendanlaof  a  prince  or  other  distinguished  I 
penonage,  chiefly  on  a  Journey  or  an  excur- 
tlon  :  a  train  of  person.  ;  a  suite  ;  a  cortege. 
•The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death.'  Teit- 
Hj/ton. 

Not  only.  sir.  this  your  all-li.-rnsM  fuol, 
But  other  of  yoyr  Invjlcnl  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  anil  quarrel. 

Retlped  (re'U-ped).  n.  (L.  rrtr.  a  net,  and 
l*t,  pedu,  a  foot  ]  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  divialons  of  a  binary  arrangement  of 
blnU,  Including  all  those  the  skin  of  whose 
tan!  is  divided  Into  .mall  polygonal  Kales. 

Ritlracy  (re-U'ra-si),  n  (American.)  1  Act 
of  retiring,  or  state  of  having  orbeinjt  retired 
BartUU  —2.  Sufficiency  or  coni|wtency  to  re- 
tire with.  Thus,  a  person  who  has  retired 
from  busineas  with  a  fortune  is  said  to  have 
a  retirory  Barttftt. 

Retlrade  (ret'i-rad),  n.  [Fr  ,  from  rttirtr,  to 
withdraw.)  In  fort,  a  kind  of  retrenchment 
In  the  body  of  a  bastion  or  other  work  to 
which  a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a 
defence.  It  usually  consists  of  two  faces, 
which  make  a  re  entering  angle 

Retlral  (re  tir'al).  n.  The  act  of  retiring  or 
withdrawing,  specifically,  the  act  of  taking 
up  and  paying  a  bill  when  due;  as,  the  re- 
iir.il  of  a  bill. 

Retire  (rutir),  vi.  pret  A  pp.  retired;  ppr. 
retiring  [Kr.  retinr—re,  back,  and  tirfr, 
to  draw,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin;  Goth. 
lairan,  E.  to  (far.)  1  To  withdraw  ;  to  go 
back;  to  draw  back;  to  go  from  company  or 
from  a  public  place  Into  privacy;  as,  to 
advance  and  retire;  to  retire  from  the  world; 
to  rftirt  from  notice;  to  retire  to  the  coun- 
try 

If  von  be  pleased,  retirr  into  my  cell 

Ami  tlun  itpoK.  Slut. 

The  Pontk  tea, 

Whew  ky  current  ami  compulsive  course 
Nt'er  feels  rrtirinf  ebb.  Snot. 

t  To  retreat  from  action  or  danger;  as,  to 
retire  from  battle. 

Man  but  a  ruth  afalnst  Othello  I  bru«. 
And  he  «/OM.  s**i. 

S  To  withdraw  from  bn.ineai  or  active  life; 
•a,  be  has  a  snfRclent  fortune  to  retire  upon. 
4  To  recede;  to  be  bent  or  turned  back:  as. 
the  shore  retire,  to  form  a  bay.  —  STK.  To 
withdraw,  leave,  depart,  accede,  recede,  re- 
trncede. 
Retire  (re  tlr"),  ..  f,  1.  1  To  withdraw;  to  re- 


treat:  with  reflexive  pronoun*.     ' 
leave  to  retire  myielf.     Shak. 

He  «*«*  A'-u'tf  I*  wif. 

it  To  draw  back;  to  take  or  lead  back ;  to 
withdraw.  •  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have 
retired  hi.  power.'  SAo*. 

Ai  when  the  fun  is  present  all  the  year.          n^ 
And  never  doth  retire  his  golden  ray.  i«-  7-  Dam*!. 

8  To  make  to  withdraw;  to  designate  as 
being  no  longer  qualified  for  active  service; 
a*,  to  retire  a  military  or  naval  officer  — 
4To  withdraw  from  circulation  by  taking 
up  and  paying;  a.,  to  retire  the  bond. of  a 
railway  company;  to  retire  a  bill. 
Retire  I  (re-tirO,  n.  1.  The  act  of  retiring, 
etreat-  recession;  return;  a  withdrawing. 
•  The  onset  and  retire. '  Shak.  '  That  to  his 
borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire.'  SAo*.— 2.  Re- 
tirement; place  of  privacy.  '  The  plage  of  her 
retire.'  Milton. 

And  unto  Calais  (to  his  strong  retire} 
With  speed  betakes  him.  Duntil. 

Retired  (re-tirdO,  P-  «nd  a.  1.  Secluded  from 
much  society  or  from  public  notice ;  apart 
from  public  view;  as,  he  lives  a  retired  life; 
situated  in  a  retired  locality 

And  add  to  these  rairtd  Leisure. 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  hi*  pleasure.    Milton. 

2  Secret ;  private ;  difficult  to  be  seen  or 
known  '  The  most  retired  and  inmost  parts 
of  us.'  B.  Jonton.—3.  Withdrawn,  removed; 
abstracted. 

You  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  from  the  senses. 

4  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life; 
having  given  up  business;  a».  a  retired  mer- 
chant.— 5.  Given  to  seclusion  ;  inclining  to 
retirement.  '  One  old  lady  of  retired  habits. ' 
Ld  iytton.—  Retired  flank,  in  fort,  a  flank 
hiring  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  convexity 
turned  towards  the  rear  of  the  work.— .Re- 
tired list,  in  the  army  and  navy,  a  list  on 
which  superannuated  and  deserving  officers 
are  placed. 

Retiredly  (re-tir'ed-li).  adv.  In  a  retired 
manner;  in  solitude  or  privacy. 

Retlredness  (re-tir'ed.nes).  n.     A  state  of  | 
retirement ;  solitude ;  privacy  or  secrecy. 
'  The  leisure  and  retirednea  of  the  cloister. ' 
Atterbury. 

Like  one,  who  in  her  third  widowhood  doth  profess 
Herself  a  nun,  tied  to  retirejiiest.  Utmtt. 

Retirement  (re  tir'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
retiring;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  com- 
pany or  from  public  notice  or  station ;  as. 
the  retirement  from  the  army  and  navy  of 
old  and  worn-out  officers  and  men.  -2  State 
of  living  a  retired  life;  private  way  of  life  ; 
seclusion;  privacy;  as,  to  be  fond  of  retire- 
ment. 

Rttirement.  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven.  Thomson. 

3.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  with- 
drawn. 

In  this  rttirentent  of  the  mind  from  the  senses  it 
retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming.  Locke. 

4  Retired  or  private  abode;  habitation  se- 
cluded from  much  society  or  from  public 
life.  'Caprca  had  been  the  retirement  of 
Augustus.'  Addison,  —  SYH.  Withdrawal, 
departure,  retreat,  seclusion,  privacy,  soli- 
tude, loneliness. 

Retlrence  (re  th'ens),  n.  Retiring  habit  or 
manner;  shyness;  reservedness.  [Rare.] 

But  there  was  in  her  speech  a  certain  retirettcf,  as 
though  all  the  common  gossip  of  life  was  in  her  clear 
spirit  received,  sifted,  purified.  Afrs.  Craik. 

Retlrer  (re-tlrtr),  n.  One  who  retires  or 
withdraws. 

Retiring  (re-tiring),  p.  and  o.  1.  With- 
drawing ;  retreating :  going  into  seclusion 
or  solitude. —2.  Reserved;  not  forward  or 
obtrusive;  as,  retiring  modesty;  retiring 
manner.  —3.  Granted  to  or  suitable  for  one 
who  retires,  as  from  public  employment  or 
service. 

Every  Indian  officer  has  a  right  to  a  good  retiring 
allowance,  as  he  is  almost  certain  to  close  his  career 
in  a  very  debilitated  state  of  health.  W.  H.  Russell. 

Retltelse,  Retltelarise  (re-tit'e-le,  re-tit'e- 
la"ri-e),  n.  pi.  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  tela,  a 
web.)  A  tribe  of  sedentary  spiders,  whose 
web.  Are  not  formed  on  any  regular  plan, 
the  thread,  crossing  in  all  directions.  In 
one  species,  common  in  our  dwellings,  the 
female  gum.  her  eggs  into  a  rounded  body 
and  bears  them  about  in  her  jaws. 

Retold  (re-told'),  pret.  and  pp.  of  retell;  as, 
a  story  retold. 

Retorsion  (re-tor'shon),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
torting ;  specifically,  in  international  law, 


the  use,  by  a  power  injured  through  the 
withdrawal  by  another  power  of  some  in- 
dulgence, of  the  power  ol  retorting  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  like  indulgence  from  the 
latter.  Written  also  Retortion. 
Retort  (re-tort'),  r.  f.  [L.  retorqueo,  retortwm 
—re,  back,  and  turqneo,  tortum,  to  twist 
(hence  torture).]  1. 1  To  throw  back;  to  cart 
back;  to  reverberate.  •  Thus  to  retort  your 
manifest  appeal.'  Shall. 

As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others. 
Heat  them  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver.  SftaJt. 

2.  To  return,  as  an  argument,  accusation. 
(ensure,  or  incivility;  a.,  to  retort  the  charge 
of  vanity.  '  How  the  opponent's  argument 
may  be  retorted  against  himself.'  H'att*. 

With  retorttit  scorn,  his  back  he  tum'd 
On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 
Milton. 

3  To  bend  or  curve  back;  as,  a  retorted 
line. 

Sometimes  rose  half  up,  shaking  and  clapping  their 
wings ;  sometimes,  with  retorted  head,  pruned  them- 
selves as  they  floated.  SmOieji. 

Retort  (re-tortO,  "•*•  !•  To  return  an  argu- 
ment or  charge;  to  make  a  severe  reply;  a*, 
he  retorted  upon  hi.  adversary  with  severity. 
2  To  curl  or  curve  back,  as  a  line.  [Rare. ) 

Retort  (rc'tort),  n.  1.  [From  the  verb.)  A 
censure  or  incivility  returned;  the  return  of 
an  argument,  charge,  or  incivility;  a  severe 
reply;  a  repartee. 

If  I  said  his  heard  was  not  cut  well ;  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was:  this  is  called  the  retort  courteous. 

Sttak. 

2.  [Directly  from  Fr.  retorte,  from  L.  retor- 
ttis,  twisted  or  bent  back  (see  above  verb); 
so  called  from  the  shape.)  In  cAem  and 
the  arts,  a  vessel  of  glass,  earthenware, 
metal,  etc.,  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
distilling  or  effecting  decomposition  by  the 
aid  of  heat.  Glass  retorts  are  commonly 
used  for  distilling  liquid.,  and  consist  of  a 


Retort  and  Receiver. 

flask-shaped  vessel,  to  which  a  long  neck  1. 
attached.  The  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  placed 
in  the  flask  and  heat  applied.  The  product* 
of  distillation  condense  in  the  cold  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  are  collected  in  a  suitable 
receiver.  Retorts  are  sometimes  provided 
with  a  stopper  so  placed  above  the  bulb  as 
to  enable  substances  to  be  introduced  with- 
out soiling  the  neck.  The  term  is  also  gene- 
rally applied  to  almost  any  apparatus  in 
which  solid  substances,  such  as  coal,  wood, 
bones,  etc.,  are  submitted  to  destructive  dls 
filiation,  as  retorts  for  producing  coal-gu, 
which  vary  much  both  in  dimensions  and 
shape. 

Retorted  (re-tort'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Thrown 
back;  bent  back;  twisted  back.  —  2.  In  her. 
applied  to  serpents  wreathed  one  in  an- 
other, or  fretted  in  the  form  of  a  knot 

Retorter  (re-tort'er),  n.    One  that  retort*. 

Retort-house  (re-tort'hous),  n.  That  por- 
tion of  a  gas-work  In  which  the  gas  Is  manu- 
factured and  the  retorts  are  situated.  Sint- 
moftdft, 

Retortion  (re-tor'shon),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
torting; reflection  or  turning  back.  Written 
also  Retorsion. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  possess  some  single 
term  expressive  of  this  intellectual  retatlian. 

RetOrtlve  (re-tort'lv),  a.   Containing  r. 

Retose  (re'tSs),  a.    [L.  rete,  a  net.)    A  term 
formerly  applied  by  Dr.  Lindjey  to  a  division 
of  endogens  which  have  reticulated  leaves, 
as  Smilax.    Their  mode  of  growth  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  endogen*  B 
general,  and   the  species  composing   tl 
group  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  th 
mass  of  endogens,  as  homogens  to  the  man 
of  exogens.    Hoblyn. 

Retoss  (re-tosO,  ».  I.  To  tos.  back  or  again^ 
•Tost  and  retail,  the  ball  inceswnt  tt 

Retouch  (re-tuch'),  v.t.    To  touch  or  touch 
up  again ;  to  improve  by  new  touches ; 
revise ;  specifically,  in  the  /n«  ort»,  to  im- 
prove, as  a  painting,  by  new  touches; 
over  a  second  time,  as  a  work  of  art  nn  T> 
to  restore  a  faded  part,  or  to  add  portloi 
for  it.  general  improvement 
He  furnished  me  with  all  the  pMMwei  In  AriitoHe 


Kale,  far,  Ut,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;       tube,  tub,  bu.ll;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       f,  Sc.  fey. 
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and  Horace,  used  to  explain  the  art  of  poetry  by 
painting;  which,  if  ever  1  retouch  this  essay,  shall  be 
inserted.  Dryden. 

Retouch  (re-tuch/),  n.  A  repeated  touch;  a 
revisal;  specifically,  in  the  ./£/!«  arts,  the  re- 
application  of  the  artist's  hand  to  a  work 
which  he  had  before  considered  in  a  finished 
state.  'Perpetual  touches  and  retouches.' 
Johnson. 

Retour  (re-tor7),  n.  [Fr.,  a  return.]  In  Scots 
law,  &n  extract  from  chancery  of  the  service 
of  an  heir  to  his  ancestor. 

Retoured  (re-tb'rd'),  a.  In  Scots  laiv,  ex- 
pressed or  enumerated  in  a  retour.  —  Re- 
toured  duty,  the  valuation,  both  new  and 
old,  of  lands  expressed  in  the  retour,  to  the 
chancery,  when  any  one  is  returned  or  served 
heir. 

Retournt  (re-tern'),  v.t.  To  turn  back  or 
backward,  as  the  eye.  Spenser. 

Retrace  (i'e-tras'),  v.t.  [Prefix  re,  back,  and 
trace;  Fr.  retracer.}  1.  To  trace  or  track 
back;  to  go  over  again  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion ;  as,  to  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  retrace 
one's  proceedings. — 2.  To  trace  back,  as  a 
line. 

Then  if  the  line  of  Turnus  you  retrace, 
He  springs  from  Inachus  of  Argivc  race. 

Dryden. 

3.  In  painting,  to  trace  over  again;  to  renew, 
as  the  defaced  outline  of  a  drawing. 
Retraceable  (re-tras'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of 
being  retraced. 

Retract  (re-trakf),  v.t.  [Fr.  rttracter,  from 
L.  retracto,  freq,  of  rctraho,  retractum—re, 
back,  and  traho,  to  draw  (whence  also  tract, 
tractable,  retreat,  &c.)-]  1-  To  draw  back; 
to  draw  in;  as,  a  cat  retracts  its  claws. 
The  seas  into  themselves  refract  their  flows. 

Drayton. 

2.  To  take  back;  to  rescind;  to  resume. 
Woodward.  —  3.  To  withdraw  or  recall,  as  a 
declaration,  words,  or  saying;  to  disavow; 
to  recant ;  as,  to  retract  an  accusation, 
charge,  or  assertion. 

I  would  as  freely  have  retracted  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  as  I  ever  made  it.  Stillingjleet. 

SYN.   To  recall,  withdraw,  revoke,  unsay, 
disavow,  recant,  abjure,  disown. 
Retract  (re-trakf),  v.i.     To  take  back;  to 
unsay ;  to  withdraw  concession  or  declara- 
tion. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not;  she  grants,  denies. 
Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies. 

Granvtlle, 

Retract  (re-traktO,  n.    In  farriery,  the  prick 
of  a  horse's  foot  in  nailing  a  shoe.' 
Retractable  (re-trak'ta-bl).  a.     Capable  of 
being  retracted.    'Retractable  into  a  sheath 
of  skin.'    Cook. 

Retractatet  (re-trak'tat),  v.t.  To  retract; 
to  recant. 

St.  Augustine  was  not  ashamed  to  retractate,  we 
might  say  revoke,  many  things  that  had  passed  him. 
The  Translators  of  the  Bible  to  the  Reader. 

Retractation  (re-trak-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  re- 
tractatio,  retractationis,  from  retracto,  freq. 
of  retraho.  See  RETRACT.]  The  act  of  re- 
tracting or  recalling  what  has  been  said; 
recantation;  change  of  opinion  declared. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  bu:  they  looked  for  a 
gldrious  victnrie  and  a  perpetual  triumph  by  this 
man's  retractation.  Foxe. 

Let  not  any  member  of  his  party  suppose,  that  the 
retractation  of  pledges,  once  given  by  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  can  make  those  pledges  to  be  as  though 
they  had  never  been  given.  Gladstone. 

Retracted  (re-trak'ted),  p.  and  a.     In  her. 

an  epithet   for  charges  when   borne  one 

shorter  than  another. 
Retractible  (re-trak'ti-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

being  retracted  or  drawn  back;  retractile. 
Retractile  (re-trak'iil),  a.  Capable  of  being 

drawn  back;  retractable;  as,  the  claws  of 

feline  animals. 

A  walrus,  with  fiery  eyes,  .  ,  .  retractile  from  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Pennant. 

Retraction  (re-trak'shon),  n.  [L.  retractio, 
retractionifi,  from  retraho,  retractum.  See 
RKTRACT.]  1.  The  act  of  retracting  or  draw- 
ing back;  as,  the  retraction  of  a  cat's  claws. 

2.  Act  of  withdrawing  from  a  step  taken ; 
act  of  recalling  or  rescinding;  the  act  of 
changing  something  done. 

Other  men's  insatiable  desire  of  revenge  hath  be- 
guiled both  church  and  state  of  the  benefit  of  all  my 
either  retractions  or  concessions.  Eikon  Basilikf. 

They  make  bold  with  the  Deity  when  they  make 
him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  backwards  by  such 
countermarches  and  retractions  as  we  do  not  impute 
to  the  Almighty.  Woodward. 

3.  Act  of  withdrawing  some  avowal;  recan- 
tation; disavowal  of  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  said;  declaration  of  change  of  opinion. 

Retractive  (re-trak'tiv),  a.  Tending  or 
serving  to  retract;  retracting. 


Retractive  (re-trak'tiv),  n.  That  which 
withdraws  or  takes  from.  'A  strong  re- 
tractive.' Bp.  Hall. 

Retractively  (re-trak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
tractive manner;  by  retraction  or  withdraw- 
ing. 

Retractor(re-trak'ter),n.  [L.  SeeRETRACT.] 
One  who  or  that  which  retracts  or  draws 
back;  specifically,  (a)  in  anat.  a  muscle,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  retract  or  draw  back 
the  part  into  which  it  is  inserted.  (6)  In 
surcf.  (1)  a  piece  of  cloth  employed  in  ampu- 
tation for  drawing  the  divided  muscles,  Ac., 
upward,  and  thus  keeping  every  part  of  the 
wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  (2)  A  hook 
or  hoe-like  instrument  to  hold  back  masses 
of  flesh  or  anything  obstructing  the  view 
while  operating  on  deep  -  seated  organs, 
(c)  In  firearms,  a  device  by  which  the  me- 
tallic cartridge-cases  employed  in  breech- 
loading  guns  are  withdrawn  after  firing. 

Retraict,t  n.  Retreat.  Bacon.  See  RE- 
TREAT. 

Retraitt  (re-traf),  n.    [See  RETREAT.  ]    A 
cast  of  countenance;  a  drawing;  a  touch,  as 
of  a  painter's  pencil ;  a  picture  ;  a  portrait. 
Written  also  Retrate,  Retraite,  Retraitt. 
She  is  the  mighty  queene  of  faery, 
Whose  faire  retraitt  I  in  my  shield  do  beare. 

Spenser. 

Retransform  (re-trans-form'),  v.  t.  To  trans- 
form anew;  to  change  back  again. 

Retransformation  ( re'trans-f  or-ma"shon ), 
n.  A  second  or  repeated  transformation;  a 
change  back  again,  as  to  a  former  state. 

Retranslate  (re-trans-laf),  v.  t.  To  translate 
again. 

Retratet  (re-traf),  n.    A  retreat.    Spenser. 

Retraxit  (re-trak'sit),  n.  [L.,  he  has  with- 
drawn, third  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  retraho, 
retraxi,  to  draw  back,  to  withdraw.  ]  In  law, 
the  withdrawing  or  open  renunciation  of  a 
suit  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his 
action. 

Retread  (re-tred7),  v.t.  and  i.  To  tread  again. 
Wordsworth. 

Retreat  (re-tret/). «.  [Fr.  retraite,  from  re- 
traire,  to  withdraw;  L.  retrahere.  See  RE- 
TRACT.] 1.  The  act  of  retiring;  a  withdraw- 
ing of  one's  self  from  any  place. 

But  beauty's  triumph  is  well  timed  retreat.     Pope. 

2.  Retirement;  state  of  privacy  or  seclusion 
from  noise,  bustle,  or  company.    'The  calm 
still  mirror  of  retreat'    J'ope. 

'Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world,  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 

Coiuper. 

3.  Place  of  retirement  or  privacy ;  a  refuge ; 
an  asylum;  a  place  of  safety  or  security. 

That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  show'rs,  a  shelter  from  the  heat. 

Dryden. 

Our  firesides  must  be  our  sanctuaries,  our  refuges 
from  misfortune,  our  choice  retreat  from  all  the 
world.  Goldsmith. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Iinmantled  in  ambrosial  dark.        Tennyson. 

4.  A  military  operation,  either  forced  or 
strategical,  by  which  an  army  retires  before 
an  enemy;  as.  to  make  a  retreat;  to  sound 
a  retreat.    A  retreat  is  properly  an  orderly 
march,   in  which  circumstance  it    differs 
from  a  flight.  — 5.  The  withdrawing  of  a 
ship  or  fleet  from  an  enemy;  or  the  order 
and  disposition  of  ships  declining  an  en- 
gagement.—6.  A  signal  given  in  the  army 
or  navy,  by  beat  of  a  drum  or  the  sounding 
of  trumpets,  at  sunset,  or  for  retiring  from 
exercise  or  from  action. —7.  A  period  of  re- 
tirement, chosen  with  a  view  to  religious 
self-examination,  meditation,  and   special 
prayer,  and  lasting  commonly  either  for 
three  or  seven  days.   Rev.  F.  G.  Lee. — SYN. 
Retirement,  departure,  withdrawment,  se- 
clusion, solitude,  privacy,  asylum,  shelter, 
refuge. 

Retreat  (re-tret'),  v.i.  To  make  a  retreat; 
to  retire  from  any  position  or  place;  espe- 
cially, (a)  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat,  or  to 
any  secluded  situation ;  to  take  shelter ;  to 
retire  to  a  place  of  safety  or  security ;  as, 
to  retreat  into  a  den  or  into  a  fort.  (6)  To 
move  back  to  a  place  before  occupied ;  to 
retire. 

The  rapid  currents  drive, 
Toward  the  retreating  sea,  their  furious  tide. 

Milton. 

(c)  To  retire  from  an  enemy  or  from  any  ad- 
vanced position. 

Retreat  (re-tret'),  v.t.  To  draw  back;  to  re- 
trace. 'Compelled  Jordan  to  retreat  his 
course. '  Sylvester. 

Retreated  (re-tret'ed),  pp.    Retired;  apart. 

Others,  more  mild, 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing, 
With  notes  angelical,  to  many  a  harp.     Milton. 


Retreatfult  (re-tret'ful),  a.  Furnishing  or 
serving  as  a  retreat.  'Our  retreat f id  flood.' 
Chapman. 

Retreatmeut  (re-tret'ment),  n.  Retreat. 
[Rare.] 

Retrench  (re-trensh'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  retrencher, 
Mod.  Fr.  retrancher — re,  and  trancher,  to 
cut.  See  TRENCH.]  1.  To  cutoff;  to  pare 
away.  'Arid  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench.' 
SirJ.  Denham.—2.  To  lessen;  to  abridge; 
to  curtail;  as,  to  retrench  superfluities  or 
expenses.  'Thy  glory  shall  be  soon  re- 
trenched.' Milton.—  3.  To  confine;  to  limit. 
These  figures,  ought  they  then  to  receive  a  re- 
trenched interpretation?  Is,  Taylor. 

4.  To  deprive  of;  to  mutilate.  'A  face  re- 
trenched of  nose  eaid  eyes  and  beard.'  Hudi- 
bras.  —  5.  Milit.  to  furnish  with  a  retrench- 
ment or  with  retrenchments. 
Retrench  (re-trensh'),  v.i.  1.  To  live  at  less 
expense;  as,  it  is  more  reputable  to  retrench 
than  to  live  embarrassed. — 2.  To  encroach; 
to  make  inroad. 

He  was  forced  to  retrench  deeply  on  his  Japanese 
revenues.  Swift. 

Retrenchment  (re-trensh'ment),  n.  [Fr.  re- 
tranchement]  1.  The  act  of  retrenching  or 
lopping  off;  the  act  of  removing  what  is  su- 
perfluous; as,  the  retrenchment  of  words  or 
lines  in  a  writing.— 2.  The  act  of  curtailing, 
lessening,  or  abridging;  diminution;  as,  the 
retrenchment  of  expenses. 

I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  retrench-, 
went  than  the  increase  of  this  charity.  Atterbnry. 

3.  Milit.  more  properly  applied  to  an  interior 
rampart  or  defensible  line  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  a  fortress  from  the  rest  and  to  which 
a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a  defence, 
when  the  enemy  has  partly  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress ;  also  applied  to  a  tra- 
verse or  defence  against  flanking  fire  in  a 
covered  way  or  other  portion  of  a  work 
liable  to  be  enfiladed. 

From  every  post  you  force  me  to  remove, 
But  let  me  keep  my  last  retrenchment,  love. 

Dryden. 

SYN.  Lessening,  curtailment,  diminution, 
abridgment. 

Retribute  (re-trib'ut  or  ret'ri-but),  v.t.  pret. 
<fc  pp.  retribnted;  ppr.  retributing.  [L.  re- 
tribuo,  retributum—re,  back,  and  tribuo,  to 
assign,  bestow,  give  (whence  attribute,  con- 
tribute).] To  pay  back;  to  requite;  to  com- 
pensate; as,  to  retribute  one  for  his  kind- 
ness; to  retribute  to  a  criminal  what  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  offence.  Locke.  [Now 
scarcely  used.] 

I  come  to  tender  you  the  man  you  have  made, 
And  like  a  thankful  stream  to  retribute 
All  you  my  ocean  have  enrich'd  me  with. 

Bean.  &•  Fl. 

Retributer  (re-trib'ut-er),  n.  One  that 
makes  retribution. 

Retribution  (ret-ri-bu'shon),  n.  [See  RE- 
TRIBUTE.]  1.  The  act  of  retributing;  the  act 
of  requiting  actions,  whether  good  or  bad. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retributions,  we  may  not 
be  pinching  and  niggardly.  Bp.  flail. 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  retribute ;  a  re- 
ward, recompense,  or  requital;  a  suitable 
return  to  merits  or  deserts:  now  generally 
or  always  used  of  a  requital  or  punishment 
for  wrong  or  evil  done ;  evil  justly  befalling 
the  perpetrator  of  evil. 

If  vice  receiv'd  her  retribution  due 
"When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  you? 

Cowper. 

It  will  be  seen  how,  on  two  important  dependen- 
cies of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  by  just  retri- 
bution ;  how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  "broke  the 
ties  which  bound  the  North  American  colonies  to  the 
parent  state;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination 
of  race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  re- 
mained indeed  a  member  of  the  empire,  but  a 
withered  and  distorted  member.  Atacaulay. 

3.  The  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  retribution 
hereafter,  that  m  this  world  virtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  prosperous. 
Spectator. 

—  Revenge,  Vengeance,  Retribution.  See 
under  REVENGE. —SYN.  Repayment,  re- 
quital, recompense,  payment,  retaliation. 

Retributive,  Retributory  ( re-trib'u-tlv, 
re-trib'u-to-ri),  a.  Making  retribution;  re- 
warding for  good  deeds,  and  punishing  for 
offences;  as,  retributive  justice. 

Retributor  (re-trib'ut-er),  n.  One  who  re- 
tributes  or  dispenses  retribution ;  a  retri- 
bute r. 

They  had  learned  that  thankfulnesse  was  not  to  be 
measured  of  good  men  by  the  weight,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  retributor.  Bp.  Hall. 

Retrievable  (re-trev'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  retrieved  or  recovered.  '  Retrieve  the 
credit  of  the  thing  if  it  be  retrievable. '  Gray. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  -70;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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BetrteTmbleneM  (re-treVa  bl  nesX  n  gut* 
..I  lieint:  retrievable. 
Retrtevably  (  re-trer-a-uH  ),  adv.    In  m  re- 


.*  Act  of  retrieving 
trtvO.  •.«.  pret  &  pp.  rrtruKd; 
wjri.riiv.  [Kr.relrouwr,  to  find  again, 
tor»cov«r-r«.  »*»ln,  »"d  «w»wr,  to  Hud. 
JtrprifM  shows  a  similar  chug*  of  foim 
HMTWVCH.]  1.  To  get  again;  to  regain;  to 
r»toi£  to  re-establish;  to  recover;  lore- 
Kara  from  loss  or  injury;  ss.  to  rrtrujp.  the 
credit  of  .  nation  :  to  ntnat  one  t  «««c- 
U>r;  to  retritM  a  decked  fortune.  Philo- 
null-*  liberty  retriema.'  . 


WBh  Ul<  repewanc.  no-  thfT  "J'*1/1* 
TU  boJ«.  U«T  (onook.  and  wiili  <o"™ 

1  To  make  amends  for,  to  repair. 
Acnpl  «r  •  '« 


».  To  recall;  to  bring  back.    'To  ntrine 
men    from    their    cold    triiial   conceit* 
Btrttlty.—  8TK.  To  recover,  regain,  recruit, 
repair,  restore 

Retrieve!  <r*-trtV).  n.  A  teekliu  again:  a 
discovery  :  a  recorerjr  ;  specifically,  an  old 
hunting  term  for  the  recovery  of  game  once 
sprung.  B.  Jonson;  S.  llutler. 

Retrievement  (re  treVment),  n.  Act  of  re- 
trieving, or  «Ut«  of  being  retrieved;  re- 
trieval. 

Retriever  (re-trev'er).  n.  1  One  who  re 
trtevea—  1  A  dog  ipecially  trained  to  go  In 
••Ml  of  game  which  a  sportsman  has  shut, 
or  a  duf  that  take*  readily  to  tills  kind  of 
work.  Retrievers  are  generally  cross-bred, 
a  Urge  kind  mucli  in  use  being  the  progeny 
<>f  the  Newfoundland  doit  and  the  setter:  a 
•mailer  kind  U  a  cross  between  the  spaniel 
and  the  terrier. 

Retrtm  (re  -trim'),   >.(.    To   trim  again. 

"WisfsliwwfA. 

Retrtment(rel'rl-mentXn.  ILrnfrimmfaim.  ] 

Retro-  (re'trft  or  ret'rf).  (T»  re.  bark,  and 
same  root  as  In  traiw,  across,  Skr.  tar,  to 
gn.)  A  prefix  In  words  from  the  Latin,  sig- 
nifying backward  or  back. 

Retroict  (re-tr6  akt'  or  rrt'ro-akt),  ».t.  To 
art  backward;  to  act  in  opposition  or  in  re- 
turn. 

Retroaction  (rt-trA  ak'shoii  or  ret  ro-ak'- 
shon).  n.  1.  Action  retunied  or  action  back 
ward  -  2  Operation  on  something  past  or 

Retroactive(rc-tr«-ak'tirornjt-r6-ak'tlv).n. 
Designed  to  retroact;  capable  of  retroacting: 
operating  by  returned  action;  affecting  what 
1s  past:  retrospective.  —  A  retroaction  lovof 
itatutt  Is  one  which  operates  to  affect,  make 
criminal,  or  punishable,  acts  done  prior  to 
toe  pasting  of  the  law. 

Retroactively  (rt-trt-ak'tir-ll  or  ret-rt-ak'- 
tlv-ll).  ado.  In  a  retroactive  manner;  by  re- 
turned action  or  operation. 

Retrocede  (re-tro-sed'  or  ret'ro-«edX  '•  ' 
pret  A  pp.  retrocfded  ;  ppr.  rftroeeditvi. 
II-  rein,  hack,  and  cede,  to  go.  ]  To  go  back: 
to  give  place:  to  retire;  to  recede. 

Retrocede  ire-tro-scd'  or  refr6-sed).c.(.  (Kr 
retrocSder.]  To  cede  or  grant  back  again  ; 
to  restore  to  the  former  state  ;  as.  to  retro- 
cfdf  a  territory  to  a  former  proprietor. 

Retrocedent  (re-tr-Vsed'ent  or  ret-ro-scd'- 
entx  a  Prone  or  disposed  to  retrocede  or 
go  back;  specifically,  appellative  of  certain 
diseases  which  move  about  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another  ;  as.  retrocedent  gout. 
iront  which  leaves  the  toe  for  the  stomach 

Retrocession  (  rc-tro-se'siion  or  ret-ro-se'- 
thon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  retroccding  or  going 
(  •* 

'    Tnta  asgMSSl  ts  drawn  from  the  ttnT*  nrmwrrfo* 
Or  H.  Mart 

-IUtroctMiionoftlirr<Tiiin,ucri  Samras/'rr 
•••(•».—  1  The  act  of  retmcedlng  or  giving 
hack:  In  Scott  lav,  the  reconveyance  of  any 
riuht  by  an  assignee  back  into  the  person  of 
the  cedent.  who  thus  recovers  his  fonncr 
rtgkt  by  becoming  the  assignee  of  his  own 
mignM. 

•UtrocJioir  (r*'tro  kwlr).  n.  [L  rrlro.  back- 
wards. behind,  and  K.  chair]  In  arch,  sec 
extract 

fm-tr»Hr  —  The  eruiptfi  and  ollirr  p»m  behind 

m*  5*°?  V"  l"?h  %lt"  •"  «°  "HeiCs*  JEr» 
*".  «•  Lady  Chapel.  when  so  placed  Monks 

wkowm  ,  ikk  *  Inarm,  or  Ihoie  who  arrived  too  late 
•ytfTlh.  cho«.  ,„,  appointed  to  hear  lhe  ssfrtas 
UM  r«»  «•*.,»/  Or/»rrf  Gltllfry. 

Retro-copnUntCre  tro-kop-o  lantorrrt.ro- 


Retro-COPOlate  (re-tro-kop'a-lat  or  ret-ro- 

T.p'u  lat),  «.i  To  copulate  or  beget  young 
(r"iii  behind,  as  most  animals. 

Retro-copulation  (re-tr6-kop'u.la"shon  or 
reHO-ko|,'u.lk"shonX  n.  The  act  or  cliarac- 
terofcopulatinitfrom  behind.  SirT.brovmi. 

Retroductlon  (  re-tro-duk'ahon  or  ret-ro- 
iluk'shon),  n.  [Krom  L.  retro,  back,  and 
dun,  dnctum.  to  lead.]  A  leading  or  brlug- 

Retroflex,  Retroflected  (rc'trft-fleks  or  ret'- 
ro-lleks  re-tro-llxkt'ed  or  ret-ro-nekt  cdX  o. 
(L.  retro,  back,  and  llexui,  pp.  of  Jteeto,  to 
bend.]  In  but  bent  this  way  and  that,  or  in 
different  directions,  usually  in  a  distorted 
manner;  as,  a  retrojtex  branch. 

Retrofract,  Retrofracted  (re'tro-frakt  or 
ret'ro-lrakt.  re-tro-frakt'ed  or  ret-ro-frakt'- 
ed)  a  [L.  retro,  back,  and  fractui,  pp.  of 
frango.  to  break.]  In  dot  (o)  bent  backward 
as  it  were  by  force,  so  as  to  appear  as  if 
broken;  as,  a  retri/fract  peduncle.  (6)  Bent 
back  towards  its  insertion,  as  if  it  were 
broken. 

Retro-generative  (re-trS-jen'er-at-iv  or  ret- 
ro-jeu'er-at-iv),  a.  Copulating  from  behind; 
retro-copulant. 

Retrogradation  (re'tr6-gra-da"Bhon  or  ret'- 
r6-gra-di"shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  retrograd- 
ing or  moving  backward;  specifically,  in 
a«(rtm.  the  act  of  moving  from  east  to  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs  :  ap- 
plied to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planets. 

Planets  .  .  .  have  their  stations  and  rttrcgrada- 
tionf  as  well  as  their  direct  motion.  Cudworth. 

2  A  moving  backward  or  towards  an  in- 
ferior state;  decline  in  excellence. 
Retrograde  (re'tro-grad  or  ret'ro-grad),  a. 
[U  retro,  backward,  and  gradior,  to  go.] 
1.  Going  or  moving  backward  ;  specifically, 
in  arfron.  moving  backward  and  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs;  opposed  to  direct. 
All  motions  from  east  to  west  are  retro- 
grade ;  thus,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  retrograde,  and  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion,  which  causes  these 
apparent  motions,  is  direct. 

Two  Rtomantic  figures  were  displayed 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid  ; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  rttrcgrattr. 

r*r\den. 

2  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 
Pope.—  3-t  Contrary;  opposed;  opposite. 

For  your  intent 

In  going  back  to  school  to  Wittenberg. 
It  is  nio»t  rttttfra.it  to  our  desire.  Shak. 

Retrograde  (re'tro-grad  or  ret'ro-grad),  v.i. 

pret.  &  pp.  retrograded;  ppr.  retrograding. 

[See  above.]     To  go  or  move   backward. 

fiMon. 
Retrograde  (rc'tro-frrad  or  rct'r6-(rrad),  u.f. 

To  cause  to  go  backward  or  recede.    Syl- 

verter. 
Retrogradlngly  (re'tro-grad-ing-Ii  or  ret'- 

r6-Kracl.iiiK-li),  ado.    By  retrograde  motion. 
Retrogress  (re'tr6-jrres  or  refro-gres),  «.    A 

going  backward;  retrogression;  decline. 

Progress  in  bulk,  complexity,  or  activity,  involves 
rrtrofttjt  in  fertility.  //.  Sfeiicer. 

Retrogression  (  re  tro  gre'shon  or  ret  ro- 
gre'shon),7».  [Fr.  rftrvrirrsxion,  from  L.  retro- 
aradior.  See  RETROGRADE,  o.]  1.  The  act 
of  going  backward. 

In  the  body  politic  ...  it  is  the  stoppage  of  that 
progress,  and  the  commrnceinent  of  rrtrwrftiian 
that  alone  would  constitute  decay.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2  In  attron  the  same  as  lietrogradation.— 
B.  Inphysiol.  backward  development.  When 
an  animal,  as  it  approaches  maturity,  be- 
comes less  perfectly  organized  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  early  stages  and  known 
relationships,  it  is  said  to  undergo  retro- 
gression. or  a  retrograde  development  or  ine- 
tamorphoitix. 

Retrogressive  (re-tro-gres'iv  or  ret-r6-gres'- 
Iv),  a.  Going  or  moving  backward;  declin- 
ing from  a  more  perfect  to  a  less  perfect 
state. 


Geography  is  at  times  retrogrtssivt. 

Retrogresslvely  (re-tro-gres'lv-li  or  ret-ro- 
gres'lv-ll),  ado.  In  a  retrogressive  manner; 
by  going  or  moving  backward. 

Retromlngency  (re-tro-min'jen-sl  or  ret-ro- 
mln'jen-si),  n.  [See  RETROMINOENT  )  The 
actor  quality  of  discharging  the  urine  back- 
ward. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Retromlngent  (re-tr6-mln'jent  or  ret-r6- 
min'jcnt),  a.  [L.  retro,  backward,  and  min- 
gent,  mingenlit,  ppr.  of  mingo,  to  make 
water.]  Discharging  the  urine  backward. 

Retromlngent  (re-tro-min'Jent  or  ret-ro- 
min'jentX  n.  An  animal  that  discharges  its 
urine  backward.  Sir  T.  Browne. 


Retromlngently  (re-tro.mln'jent-II  or  ret 
ro-mln'Jent-li),  adv.  In  a  retromlngent 
manner. 

Retropharyngeal  (re'tr6-fa-rin"Je-al  or 
ret'r6-fa-rin"je-al),  a.  (L.  retro,  backwards, 
and  pharynx.]  In  anat.  relating  to  parts 
behind  the  pharynx  or  upper  part  of  the 
throat;  as,  a  retropharyngeal  abscess. 

Retropulslve  (re-tro-pul'siv  or  ret-rt-pnl'- 
siv),  a.  1 1.  >~''t>-n,  backward,  and  pelto,mU- 
mm.  to  drive.]  Driving  back;  repelling. 
Smorf. 

Retrorse  (re-tr6rs'X  o.  [L.  rerromu,  from 
retro.backward,  and  verms,  a  turning  about ) 
In  l>nt.  turned  backwards. 

Retrorsely  (re-trors'U),  adv.  In  a  back- 
ward direction ;  as,  a  stem  retrorsely  acu- 
leate, or  a  leaf  retrornely  sinuate. 

Retrospect!  (re'tro-spekt  or  ret'ro-spekt), 
v.i.  To  look  back;  to  affect  what  is  past. 

Retrospect  (re'tro-spekt  or  ret'ro  spektX  n. 
(L.  retro,  back,  and  specio,  spectmn,  to  look.  | 
A  looking  back  on  tilings  past ;  a  review  of 
past  events;  view  or  contemplation  of  some- 
thing past.  Addilan;  Warblirton. 

The  observation  is  common,  that  a  week  spent  in 
travelling  or  sight-seeing,  and  therefore  full  of  men- 
tal excitements,  appears  in  rttrotftct  far  longer  than 
one  spent  at  home.  //.  Sftnctr. 

8TN.  Review,  survey,  resurvey,  re-examina- 
tion. 

Retrospection  (re-tr6-spek'shon  or  ret-ro- 
spek'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  looking  back 
on  things  past— 2.  The  faculty  of  looking; 
back  on  past  things. 

Canst  thou  take  delight  in  viewing 
This  poor  isle's  approaching  ruin ; 
When  thy  fttrosftctint  vast 
Sees  the  glorious  ages  past !  Swift. 

Retrospective  (re-tro-spck'tiv  or  ret-ro- 
spek'tiv),  a.  1.  Looking  back  on  past  events; 
as,  a  retrospective  view. 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  rffroiffttnie  eye, 

Would  from  the  apparent  \V  hat  conclude  the  Why. 

2.  Having  reference  to  what  Is  past:  affect- 
ing things  past;  as,  a  penal  statute  can  have 
no  retrospective  effect  or  operation.  'A 
scruple  about  inflicting  death  by  a  retro- 
sjtective  enactment.'  Mttcaulay, 

Retrospectively  (re-trt-Epek'tiv-li  or  ret- 
ro-spek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  retrospective  man- 
ner; by  way  of  retrospect 

Retro-uterine  (re-tro-u'ter-m),  a.  [Prefix 
retro,  backwards,  and  uterine.]  Situated 
behind  the  uterus  or  womb;  as,  a  retn-uUr- 
ine  abscess. 

Retro-vaccination  (rc-tro-vak'si-na"shnn). 
n  In  med.  the  act  of  vaccinating  with 
lymph  derived  from  a  cow  which  had  been 
inoculated  with  vaccine  matter  from  the 
human  subject ;  the  act  of  passing  the  vac- 
cine matter  through  the  cow. 

Retroverslon  (re-tro-ver'shon  or  ret-r6-ver'- 
Hiniii.  H.  [L.  retro,  backward,  and  verto, 
rersum,  to  turn.  ]  A  turning  or  falling  back- 
ward; as,  the  retrocersion  of  the  uterus. 

Retrovert  (re'tro-vert  or  ret'ro-vertX  »•'• 
(See  RETROVF.RSION.  ]  To  turn  back. 

Retrovert  (re'trd-vert  or  ret'ro-vert),  n.  One 
who  returns  to  his  original  creed;  a  recon- 
vert. Fitzeditard  Hall. 

Retrude  (re-trud').  c.t.  [L.  retrudo-re. 
back,  and  trudo,  to  thrust]  To  thrust 
back.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Retruset  (re-trus'),  a.  [I.  retnimit,  pp.  of 
retrudo.  SeeK£TKUDE.]  Hidden;  abstruse. 

Something  of  so  rftrttse  a  nature  that  I  want  a 
name  for  it,  unless  I  should  venture  to  term  it  'divine 
sagacity.'  Dr.  H.  Mart. 

Retrusion  (re-tru'zhon),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
truding,  or  state  of  being  retnulnl  '  In 
virtue  of  an  endless  re-motion  or  retnuion 
of  the  constituent  cause. '  Coleridge. 

Rettery  (ret'er-i),  n.  A  place  where  flax  is 
retted ;  a  retting. 

Retting  ( ret'ing ),«.    1.  The  act  or  process 
of  preparing  flax  for  the  separation  of  tin 
woody  part  from  the  filamentous  part  by 
soaking  it  in  water  or  by  exposinr  t<>  •!.•« 
Also  called  Kotting.—Z.  The  place  • 
the  operation  Is  carried  on;  a  rettery.   Urt 

Rettl- weights  (ret'tl-wats),  n.  pi  The  small 
•0-shnpcd  seeds  of  Abrvt  prec-alonuj, used 
as  "weights  in  Hindustan.  They  are  of  a 
scarlet  or  black  colour. 

Retund  (re-tund'),  ut  [L.  retundo  —  rr. 
back,  and  twuto,  to  beat.]  To  blunt  or  turn. 
as  the  edge  of  a  weapon  ;  to  dull, 
quench  and  dissipate  the  force  of  anyptrokr 
that  shall  be  dealt  it,  and  retund  the  edge 
of  any  weapon.'  Kay. 

Return  (re  tern'),  v.i    [fr.ntmtmfi 
back,  and  fwirner,   to  turn.    Pee  Ti  i  ••  I 
1.  To  come  back;  to  come  or  go  back  to  the 


JtU,  Or,  fat,  (all;       m«,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       nOte,  not,  move;      Mlue,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  3c.  abtine;      J,  Sc.  fry. 
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same  place.  '  The  undiscovered  country 
from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns.' 
Shak.  — 2.  To  come  or  go  back  to  the  same 
state;  to  pass  back;  as,  to  return  from  bond- 
age to  a  state  of  freedom. 

Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander 
rttnrneth  into  dust.  Shak. 

3.  To  come  again;  to  revisit. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.    Milton. 

4.  To  appear  or  begin  again  after  a  periodi- 
cal revolution. 

Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 
Milton, 

5.  To  speak  again  of  a  subject  left  for  a  time 
out  of  sight;  to  recur. 

But  to  return  to  the  verses :  did  they  please  you  f 
Shak. 

To  return  to  the  business  in  hand,  the  use  of  a 
little  insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  is  to  accus- 
tom our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas.  Locke. 

6.  To  answer. 

He  said,  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  rettim'd  .  .  . 
Must  I,  oh  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend!  Pope. 

7.  To  retort. 

If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  you  return  upon 
me  that  I  affect  to  be  thought  more  impartial  thaa  I 
am.  Drydfn. 

Return  (re-tern'),  v.t.  1.  To  bring,  carry,  or 
send  back;  to  give  back;  as,  to  return  a  bor- 
rowed book ;  to  return  a  hired  horse.  *  If 
she  will  return  me  my  jewels. '  Shah.  —2.  To 
repay;  as,  to  return,  borrowed  money.— 3.  To 
give  in  recompense  or  requital;  as,  to  return 
good  for  evil;  to  return  thanks. 

The  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine 
own  head.  z  Ki.  ii.  44. 

4.  To  give  back  in  reply ;  as,  to  return  an 
answer.  'In  courteous  words  return  reply.* 
Tennyson.  —  5.  To  bring  back  and  make 
known ;  to  report,  tell,  or  communicate. 

And  Moses  returned  H\e  words  of  the  people  unto 
the  Lord.  Ex.  xix.  8. 

6.  To  cast  back:  to  throw  back;  to  hurl 
back. 

Even  in  his  throat — unless  it  be  the  king — 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie.       Shak. 

7.  To  render,  as  an  account,  usually  an  offi- 
cial account,  to  a  superior;  to  report  offi- 
cially; as,  to  return  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  of  men  or  ships  fit  for  active  ser- 
vice, of  the  number  of  the  population,  &c. 

8.  To  render  back  to  a  tribunal  or  to  an 
office;  as,  to  return  a  writ  or  an  execution. 

9.  To  send;  to  transmit;  to  convey.  , 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money  and  return 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  His  Majesty's  use. 

Clarendon. 

10.  To  elect,  as  a  member  of  parliament. 

They  went  in  a  body  to  the  poll ;  and  when  they 
returned,  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkcy  was  rf 
turned  also.  Dickens. 

11.  In  card-playing,  to  play  a  card  of  the 
same  suit  as  one's  partner  played  before. 

At  the  end  of  every  hand.  Miss  Bolo  would  inquire 
.  .  .  why  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  returned  that  dia- 
mond or  led  the  club.  Dickens. 

SYN.  To  restore,  requite,  repay,  recompense, 
render,  remit,  report. 

Return  (re-tern'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  return- 
ing (intransitive),  or  of  coining  or  going  back; 
as,  the  return  of  the  traveller ;  the  return 
of  health;  the  return  of  the  seasons.  'Takes 
little  journeys  and.  makes  quick  returns.' 
Dryden. 

At  the  return  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Syria  will 
come  up  against  thee.  i  Ki.  xx.  23. 

2.  The  act  of  returning  (transitive)  or  of  giv- 
ing or  sending  back ;  the  act  of  rendering 
back;   repayment;   recompense;   requital; 
restitution ;  as,  the  return  of  anything  bor- 
rowed or  hired,  as  a  book,  money,  a  horse, 
or  the  like.    '  As  rich  men  deal  gifts,  expect- 
ing iii  return  twenty  for  one.'    Shak. 

1  loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 

Tennyson 

3.  That  which  is  returned ;  as,  (a)  a  repay- 
ment or  payment ;  a  remittance ;  a  sum  of 
money  coming  in. 

Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 

This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 

Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.    Shak. 

(&)  An  answer. 

Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  return, 
It  is  against  my  will.  Shak. 

(c)  The  profit  on  labour,  on  an  investment, 
undertaking,  adventure,  or  the  like;  advan- 
tage. 

The  fruit  from  many  days  of  recreation  is  very 
light,  but  from  the  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer,  the 
rfiurn  is  great.  Jer.  Taylor. 

(d)  An  account  or  official  or  formal  report 


of  an  action  performed,  of  a  duty  discharged, 
of  facts  or  statistics,  and  the  like;  especially, 
in  the  plural,  a  set  of  tabulated  statistics 
prepared  for  general  information ;  as,  agri- 
cultural returns;  census  returns;  election 
returns.  The  return  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment is,  strictly  speaking,  the  return  by  the 
sheriff  or  other  returning  officer  of  the  writ 
addressed  to  him,  certifying  the  election  in 
pursuance  of  it. — 4.  In  law, (a)  the  rendering 
back  or  delivery  of  a  writ,  precept,  or  exe- 
cution to  the  proper  officer  or  court;  or  the 
certificate  of  the  officer  stating  what  he  has 
done,  endorsed;  the  sending  back  of  a  com- 
mission with  the  certificate  of  the  commis- 
sioners. (6)  The  day  on  which  the  defend- 
ant is  ordered  to  appear  in  court  and  the 
sheriff  is  to  bring  in  the  writ  and  report 
his  proceedings;  a  day  in  bank.  —  5.  pi.  A 
light-coloured  mild- flavoured  kind  of  to- 
bacco.—6.  Iii  arch,  the  continuation  of  a 
moulding,  projection,  <fcc.,  in  an  opposite 
or  different  direction ;  a  side  or  part  which 
falls  away  from  the  front  of  a  straight  work. 
Gwilt.—l.  The  air  which  ascends  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  working  in  a  coal- 
mine.— Returns  of  a  mine,  in  fort,  the  turn- 
ings and  windings  of  a  gallery  leading  to 
a  mine. — Returns  of  a  trench,  the  various 
turnings  and  windings  which  form  the  lines 
of  a  trench. — Clause  of  return,  in  Scots  law. 
See  under  CLAUSE. 

Re-turn  (re'tern),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  turn  again; 
as,  to  turn  and  re-turn. 

Returnable  (re-tern'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  returned  or  restored.— 2.  In  law,  le- 
gally required  to  be  returned,  delivered, 
given,  or  rendered ;  as,  a  writ  or  precept 
returnable  at  a  certain  day ;  a  verdict  re- 
turnable to  the  court. 

It  may  be  decided  in  that  court,  where  the  verdict 
is  returnable.  Sir  At.  Hale. 

Return-ball  (re-ternOml),  n.  A  ball  used  as 
a  plaything,  which  is  held  by  an  elastic 
string  so  as  to  make  it  return  to  the  hand 
from  which  it  is  thrown. 

Return-chaise  (re-tern'shaz),  n.  A  chaise 
going  back  from  its  destination  empty. 

Return-day  (re-tern'da),  n.  In  law,  the  day 
when  the  defendant  is  to  appear  in  court 
and  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ  and 
his  proceedings. 

Returner  (re-tern'er),  n.  One  who  returns; 
one  who  repays  or  remits  money.  'And 
those  are  the  returners  of  our  money.' 
Locke. 

Returning-officer  (re-tern'ing-of-fls-er),  n. 
The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  returns 
of  writs,  precepts,  juries,  &c. ;  the  presiding 
officer  at  an  election  who  returns  the  per- 
sons duly  elected. 

Returnless  (re-tern'les),  a.  Admitting  no 
return.  Chapman.  [Rare.  ] 

Return-match,  (re-tern'mach),  n.  A  second 
match  or  trial  played  by  the  same  two  sets 
of  players  to  give  the  defeated  party  their 
revenge. 

Return-ticket  (re-tern'tik-et),  n.  A  ticket 
issued  by  railway  and  steamboat  companies, 
coach  proprietors,  and  the  like,  for  the  jour- 
ney out  and  back,  generally  at  a  reduced 
charge. 

An  excursion  opposition  steamer  was  advertised 
to  start  for  Boulogne, — fares,  half-a-crown ;  return- 
tickets,  four  shillings.  Mrs.  H.  Wood, 

Return -valve  (re-tern'valv),  n.  A  valve 
which  opens  to  allow  reflux  of  a  fluid  under 
certain  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  over- 
flow, or  the  like. 

Retuse  (re-tus'),  a.  [L.  retusus,  pp.  of  re- 
tundo —  re,  back,  and  tundo,  to  hammer.] 

1.  In  bot.  terminating  in  a  round  end,  the 
centre  of  which  is  somewhat  depressed;  as, 
a  retuse  leaf.— 2.  In  conch,  ending  in  an  ob- 
tuse sinus,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  shells. 

Reunion  (re-un'yon),  n.  1.  A  second  union; 
union  formed  anew  after  separation  or  dis- 
cord ;  as,  a  reunion  of  parts  or  particles  of 
matter;  a  reunion  of  parties  or  sects. 

She  that  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow, 

She  that  had  all  magnetic  force  alone 

To  draw  and  fasten  sundered  parts  in  one.    Donne. 

2.  A  meeting,  assembly,  or  festive  gathering, 
as  of  familiar  friends,  associates,  or  mem- 
bers of  a  society. 

Reunite  (re-u-nlf),  v.t  1.  To  unite  again; 
to  join  after  separation. 

By  the  which  marriage  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great 
Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France.  Shak. 

2.  To  reconcile  after  variance. 

A  patriot  king  will  not  despair  of  reconciling  and 
reuniting  his  subjects  to  himself  and  to  one  another. 
Bolingbroke. 


Reunite  (re-u-nif),  v.i.  To  be  united  again; 
to  join  and  cohere  again. 

Reunitedly  ( re-u-nif  ed-li ),  adv.  In  a  re- 
united manner. 

Reunition  (re-u-ni'shon),  n.  A  second  or 
repeated  uniting;  reunion.  'The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  its  reunition  with  the 
soul. '  Knatchbull.  [Rare.  ] 

Reurge  (re-urj'),  v.t.    To  urge  again. 

Reus  (re'us),  «.     [L.]    In  law,  a  defendant. 

Reussin  (rois'in),  n.  [After  T.  A.  Jteuss,  an 
Austrian  mineralogist.]  A  salt  occurring 
as  an  efflorescence  in  white  six-sided  acicu- 
lar  crystals  at  Seidlitz  and  Saidschitz,  in 
Bohemia.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magne- 
sium, with  chloride  of  magnesium  and  water, 
but  varies  in  composition  according  to  the 
locality  and  season  of  the  year.  Sometimes 
called  Reussite. 

Reussite  (rois'it),  n.    See  REUSSIN. 

Kevaccinate  (re-vak'sin-at),  v.  t.  To  vaccin- 
ate a  second  time. 

Revaccinatipn  (re-vak'si-na"shon),  n.  A 
second  vaccination.  *  The  revaccination  of 
recruits.'  Sir  T.  Watson. 

Revalescence  (re-va-les'ens),  n.  The  state 
of  being  revalescent.  [Rare.] 

Would  this  prove  that  the  patient's  revalescence 
had  been  independent  of  the  medicines  given  him? 
Coleridge. 

Revalescent  (re-va-les'ent),  a.  [L.  revales- 
cens — re,  again,  and  valesco,  inceptive  of 
valeo,  to  be  well.]  Beginning  to  grow  well. 
[Rare.] 

Revaluation  (re-val'u-a"shon),  n.  A  second 
valuation. 

Revalue  (re-val'u),  v.t.    To  value  again. 

Revamp  (re-vamp'),  v.t.  To  vamp,  mend, 
or  patch  up  again;  to  rehabilitate;  to  re- 
construct. 

Reve  t  (rev),  n.    A  reeve  or  bailiff. 

Revet  (rev),  v.t.  [See  REAVE.]  To  take 
away;  to  plunder;  to  despoil.  Chaucer. 

Revet  (rev),  v.i.  [Fr.  r&ver,  to  dream.  See 
REVERIE.]  To  dream;  to  muse. 

I  reved  all  night  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  such 
a  message.  Memoirs  of  Marshall  Keith. 

Reveal  (re-veT),  v.t.  [Fr.  reveler,  from  L. 
revelo,  to  unveil,  to  uncover—  re,  back,  and 
velo,  to  veil.  See  VEIL.]  1.  To  make  known, 
as  something  secret  or  concealed ;  to  dis- 
close; to  divulge;  to  lay  open;  to  betray;  as, 
toreveal  secrets;  to  reveal  one's  self.  'Time, 
which  reveals  all  things.'  Locke.  'A  late- 
lost  form  that  sleep  reveals.'  Tennyson. 

Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal.        Shak. 

2.  Specifically,  to  disclose,  discover,  or  make 
known  that  which  would  be  unknown  with- 
out divine  or  supernatural  instruction. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men. 

SYN.  To  disclose,  divulge,  unveil,  betray, 

uncover,   discover,  impart,   communicate, 

show. 
Reveal  t  (re-vel'),  n.  A  revealing;  disclosure. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Reveal  (re-ver*),  n.     In  arch,   the  vertical 

side  of  an  aperture  between  the  front  of  the 

wall  and  of  the  window  or  door  frame. 

Owilt. 
Revealable  (re-vel'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 

revealed. 

I  would  fain  learn  why  treason  is  npt  so  revealable 
as  heresy.  Jf.  Taylor. 

Revealableness  (re-vel'a-hl-nes),  n.     State 

or  quality  of  being  revealable. 
Revealer  (re-vel'er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  reveals,  discloses,  shows,  or  makes 

known. 

He  brought  a  taper;  the  rn-ealer,  light, 
Exposed  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight. 

It  is  the  poets  and  artists  of  Greece  who  are  at  the 
same  time  its  prophets,  the  creators  of  its  divinities, 
and  the  revealers  of  its  theological  beliefs. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Revealment  (re-vel'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
revealing.  South.  [Rare.] 

Revegetate  (re-vej'e-tat),  v.i.  To  vegetate 
a  second  time. 

Reveille  (re-val'ya),  n.  [Fr.  rtveil,  frornr^- 
veiller,  to  awake— re,  and  ^veiller,  to  awake, 
from  L.  ex,  and  vigilo,  to  watch  (whence 
vigilant).]  Milit.  the  beat  of  drum,  bugle 
sound,  or  other  signal  given  about  break  of 
day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the 
soldiers  to  rise  and  for  the  sentinels  to  for- 
bear challenging. 

Sound  a  reveille,  sound,  sound, 

The  warrior  god  is  come.  Dryden. 

Tennyson  has  the  less  correct  form  reveilUe. 

And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 

Revetile'e  to  the  breaking  morn.        Tennyson. 
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Revel  (rev'fl),*.    [O  Fr.  wwl,  revelry,  ex- 
disorder.  rebellion.  from  «r*fcr    Jo 
rebel,  from  L  «*«<»«  to  rebel] 

'     •"•••• 


.generally  at  night. 


Aa  b 


them. 


—  Matter  of  Ou  rettli.  or  Ion*  of  mitrule, 
.n  oflker  formerly  attached  to  royal  and 
other  dUUnguished  houie.,  whole  duty  it 
was  to  preside  over  the  Chrl.tmasdiversions. 
7.1  th.?elgn  of  Henry  VIII.  this  officer  was 
rendered  permanent  In  the  r..y»l  household 
It  continued  till  tboat  the  end  of  the  seven 

?«n7>.<-  P«t  *  PP  "ttUtt;  ppr. 
I  To  feast  with  boisterous  mem- 
ment-  to  carotue;  to  act  the  bacchanalian; 
to  Indulge  In  festivity.  •  Antony,  that  reatU 
lone  o'  nights.'  Shall. 

BriU  let  us  revet.  while  rtvft  we  may. 

Fot  the  fay  bloom  of  «fty  soon  passes  away^ 

J.  To  move  playfully  or  wantonly;  to  in- 
dnlge  one's  Inclination  or  caprice  ;  to  wan- 
to?  to  take  one's  fill  of  pleasure.  '  Hi«  fa- 
ther reteUfd  in  the  heart  of  France  '  Shalt. 
•  Whene'er  I  revelled  in  the  women's  bowers. 

Revel*  (rt-wlV  <-  (L  revello  -re,  and  veUo, 
to  pull  I  lo  draw  liack;  to  retract;  to  make 
a  revulsion.  •Revelling  the  humours  from 
their  lungs'  Harvey. 

Reve-land  (rev'land),  n.  In  law,  such  land 
in  having  reverted  to  the  king,  after  the 
death  of  his  thane,  who  had  it  for  life,  was 
not  afterward  granted  out  to  any  by  the 
king,  hut  remained  in  charge  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  reoe  or  reeve,  or  baililf  of  the 
manor. 

RevelAtet  (rev^-laO.  »  t    To  reveal. 

Revelation  (rev-e-la'shon).  11  [LrjwtoMo, 
rrcelationit.  from  reeelo,  to  reveal.)  1.  The 
act  of  revealing:  (n)the  disclosing,  discover- 
in.-,  or  making  known  to  others  what  was 
before  unknown  to  them.  <<>)  The  act  of 
revealing  or  communicating  divine  truth. 

How  that  by  rrtv/.i/w'i  he  mide  known  unto  roe 
the  mystery.  as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  wor<K 

I-ph.  iii.  5. 

1  That  which  is  revealed,  disclosed,  or  made 
known.  —1  The  Apocalypse  ;  the  last  book 
of  the  sacred  canon,  containing  the  prophe- 
cies of  st  John. 

Revelator  (rev'e-lat  er),  n.     One  who  makes 

a  revelation;  a  revealer.    [Rare] 
Revellent  (re-vel'ent).  a.     [L  rerslttng,  re- 

vfUeHtit.rtpr.  of  rerello,  to  pull  or  tear  away, 

out,  or  off.]    Causing  revulsion. 
Reveller  (rev'el  er).  11,    line  who  revels  or 

feasts  with  noisy  merriment 

Unwelcome  reveller  t.  whose  lawless  joy 

Paint  the  sage  ear.  and  hum  the  vibcr  eye.  Pafe. 

Ravel-master  (rev'el.  mas-Wr).  n    The  mas- 

ter or  director  of  the  revels  at  Christmas; 

lord  of  misrule. 
Kevelment  (rev'el-ment),  n.    Act  of  revel- 

ling. 

UevelOUT.t  »     A  reveller.     Ckaucrr. 
I'.evel-rout  I  (rev'el-routX  ».   1.  Tumultuous 

festivity. 

Foe  thil  hti  minion,  the  revel-nut  is  done.    Xn*. 

2  A  mob:  a  rabble  turoulttiouslyassembled; 
an  unlawful  assembly. 

ReTelry  (reVel-ri),  n.  Tin-  act  of  engaging 
In  a  revel;  noisy  festivity;  clamorous  jollity. 

Meanwhile  welcome  joy  and  feast, 

Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.  Hfiltott. 

Revendlcate(re.venM!  kati.  r  <  pret  it  pp 
revemt  ieated  ;  ppr.  revindicating.  (Fr.  re- 
vtndv/tttr—  rr,  again,  and  eeiidii/urr.  to  claim 
or  challenge.  L.  riiidieo,  vinduatmn.  See 
Vixmr-ATI.]  To  reclaim;  to  demand  the 
surrrndiT  of.  as  of  goods  taken  away  or  de- 
tained Illegally. 

Revendlcatloh  (re-ven'dl-ki"shonX  n.  The 
act  of  revindicating  or  demanding  the  resto- 
ration of  anything  taken  away  or  retained 
Illegally. 

Revenge  (n'venj').  c  t  pret.  it  pp  revenged; 
per  revenging  |<>.  Fr  ntenger,  revengier, 
Mrxl  Fr  recandur-re.  In  return,  and  O.Kr. 
ttnyitr,  Mod.Kr.  rtnijer.  to  avenge,  from  L. 
riHdifo,  nndicare,  to  vindicate.  See  Vi«. 
DICATK  ]  1.  To  take  vengeance  for  or  on  ac- 
count of;  to  exact  satisfaction  for.  under  a 
mm  of  wrong  or  Injury;  to  exact  rctribut  inn 
(or  or  for  toe  sake  of;  to  Inflict  punishment 


for-  to  avenge:  with  the  wrong  done,  or  the 
person  or  thing  wronged,  as  the  object. 


OI.ord.  .  . 


•isit  me.  and  revenge  me  of  my  per- 
Jer.  »v.  15. 


And  thoii  Shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenfe 
Lord  Stafford's  death.  »••* 

Come  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come 
Rrvtnfe  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.         5*o*. 
The  jods  are  Just,  and  will  revenfe  our  cause.^ 

2.  To  inflict  injury  for  or  on  account  of,  in 
a  spiteful,  wrong,  or  malignant  spirit,  and 
in  order  to  gratify  one's  bitter  fuelings ;  as, 
eager  to  revtnge  himself;  to  rerenge  his  sup- 
posed wrongs.  From  the  use  of  the  verb 
with  reflexive  pronouns  the  expression  to  be 
revenged  often  has  the  sense  of  to  revenge 
one'i  self;  to  take  vengeance ;  as,  I'll  be  re- 
venged on  him  for  it. 

Revenge  (re-venj"),  v.i.  To  take  vengeance 
'  And  «  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  recengel 

Revenge  (re-venjO,  n.  [Sec  the  verb.]  l.The 
act  of  revenging;  the  executing  of  ven- 
geance; something  In  the  way  of  retribu- 
tion; retaliation.  'The  beginning  of  re- 
venge* upon  the  enemy.'  Deut.  xxxii.  42. 

And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  Iii*  rntngtt. 
SAat. 

2.  The  angry,  spiteful,  or  malignant  return 
of  an  Injury  received;  the  deliberate  inflic- 
tion of  pain  or  injury  on  a  person  in  return 
for  an  injury  received  from  him.    '  Woman- 
like, taking  revenge  toodeep.'    Tennyson.— 

3.  The  passion  which  is  excited  by  an  injury 
done  or  an  affront  given  ;  the  desire  of  in- 
flicting pain  on  one  who  lias  dune  an  injury; 
as,  to  glut  revenge. 

The  indulgence  of  revengt  tends  to  make  men  more 
savage  and  cruel.  Katnis. 

—To  gioe  one  his  revenge,  to  offer  one  a  re- 
turn-match after  he  has  been  defeated,  as 
at  chess  or  billiards.  —  llecenye,  Venjeance, 
Retribution.  Revenge  is  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  a  bitter  desire  to  injure  an  enemy 
for  a  wrong  done  to  one's  self,  or  those 
closely  connected  with  one's  self,  and  is  a 
purely  personal  feeling.  It  generally  has 
reference  to  our  equals  or  superiors,  and 
the  revengeful  feeling  is  felt  all  the  more 
bitterly  where  it  cannot  be  gratified.  Ven- 
gfttiux  may  arise  from  no  personal  feeling, 
but  may  be  taken  for  another's  wrong  as 
well  as  one's  own.  It  involves  the  idea  of 
wrathful  retribution,  more  or  less  just.  It  is 
inflicted  on  inferiors;  as,  a  slave  murders 
a  harsh  master  out  of  revenge,  and  the  rela- 
tives take  vengeance  on  him  In  return.  Ven- 
geance is  the  word  always  used  for  God's 
just  wrath  against  sinners.  Retribution  Aon 
not,  like  the  other  two.  so  much  concern  the 
person  inflicting  the  injury,  but  the  injury 
itself.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  or  due 
return  for  a  capital  of  bud  deeds  previously 
invested.  Any  evil  result  happening  to  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime  in  consequence  of  the 
crime  committed  is  said  to  lie  a  retribution. 

Revengeancet  (re-venj'ans),  n.  Revenge; 
vengeance. 

Revengeful  (re-venj'ful),  a  Full  of  re- 
venge or  a  desire  to  inflict  pain  or  evil  for 
injury  received;  harbouring  revenge;  vin- 
dictive; wreaking  revenge.  '  If  thy  revenge- 
ful heart  can  not  forgive. '  Shak, 

May  my  hands 

Never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe.      Shak. 

STN.  Vindictive,  vengeful,  resentful,  spite- 
ful, malicious. 

Revengefully  (re-venj'ful-ll),  nrff.  In  a  re- 
vengeful manner;  by  way  of  revenge;  vin- 
dictively; with  the  spirit  of  revenge. 

He  smiled  revengefully,  an'l  leaped 
Upon  the  floor,  thence  gazing  at  the  skies. 
His  eyeballs  fiery  red  and  glowing  vengeance. 
Dryitm. 

Revengefulness  (re-venj'fnl-nes),  n.    Vin- 

dictiveness. 
Revengeless  (re-venjles),  a.    Unrevenged. 

'  Leave  his  woes  recengcles».'    Marston. 
Revengement  (re-venj'ment),  n.    Revenge; 

return  of  an  injury.    [Rare.) 

That  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood. 
He'll  breed  rertHremeHl.  and  a  scourge  for  me. 
Stut. 

Revenger  (re-venj'er),  n.  One  who  revenges. 
'  The  injured  world's  revenger.'  Waller. 

Revenjrlngly  (re-venj'ing  li).  ado.  With 
revenge;  with  the  spirit  of  revenge;  vindic- 
tively. Skat. 

Revenue  (rev'e-nu.  This  is  now  the  common 
pronunciation,  though  re-ven'u  Is  also  heard, 
especially  in  Parliament.  Shakspere  has 
l>oth),  n.  [Fr.  revenu,  from  revenir,  to  re- 
turn, L.  revenio  —  re,  back,  and  venia,  to 


or  issues  of  any  species  of  property,  real 
or  personal;  income. 

She  bears  a  duke's  rrvtnuet  on  her  back. 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty.     5A*t«. 
When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent. 
And  fly  from  bailiffs  into  Parliament.         YoitHf. 

2.  The  annual  income  of  a  state  derived 
from  the  taxation,  customs,  excise,  or  other 
sources,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  national  expenses.    This  is  now  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word,  income  being 
applied  more  generally  to  the  rents  and 
profits  of  individuals. 

He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and 
abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth. 

A  ll'etller. 

3.  Return;  reward;  as,  a  rich  revenue  of 
praise. 

Re  venue -cutter  ( rev'e-nu -kut-er),  n,  A 
sharp-built  single-masted  vessel,  armed,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling  and 
enforcing  the  custom-house  regulations. 

Revenue-officer  (i  ev'e-nu-of'fls-er),  n.  An 
officer  of  the  customs  or  excise. 

Reverbt  (re-verb'),  1. 1    To  reverberate. 

Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  loud  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness.  SA**. 

Keverbatory  (re-ver'ba-to-ri),  a.  A  con- 
tracted  form  of  Reverberatory  sometimes 
used. 

Reverberant  (re-ver'ber-ant),  a.  [L.  rewr- 
berans,  reverberantis,  ppr.  of  reverbero.  See 
REVERBERATE.)  Reverberating;  returning 
sound;  resounding. 

Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance. 

Over  the  watery  flow,  and  beneath  the  merterant 

branches.  LoMtfellmv. 

Reverberate  (re-verT>er-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
reverberated;  ppr.  reverberating.  [L  L  re- 
verbero, reverberatum—Ii.  re,  back,  and  twr- 
bero,  to  lash,  to  beat,  from  verber,  a  lash,  a 
whip,  a  rod.)  1.  To  return,  as  sound;  t" 
send  back;  to  echo.  '  Like  an  arch,  reverber- 
ates  the  voice  again.'  Shak.  — 2.  To  send  or 
cast  back;  to  reflect;  as,  to  reverberate  rays 
of  light  or  heat.— 3.  To  send  or  drive  back; 
to  repel  from  side  to  side;  as,  flame  reverber- 
ated in  a  furnace.  Hence— 4  t  To  fuse,  as 
by  heat  intensified  by  being  reverberated. 
•  Reverberated  into  glass.'  Sir  T.  Browne 

Reverberate  (re-vei-'ber-at),  v.i.  1.  To  be 
driven  back ;  to  be  repelled,  as  rays  of 
light;  to  echo,  as  sound.  — 2.  To  resound. 

And  even  nt  hand,  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  well  as  thine.    Shak. 
Now  rinys  the  bell,  nine  times  reverberating. 
Lcng/eltota. 

Reverberate*  (re-ver'ber-at),  a.  1.  Cast 
back  or  reflected.  '  The  reverberate  sound.' 
Drayton.  —  2.  Driving  or  beating  track;  re- 
verberating; reverberant.  '  The  reverberate 
hills.'  Shak.  'Ard'eriwateglass.'  B.Jonton. 

Reverberation  (re-ver'ber-a"shon),  n.  [See 
REVERBERATE.  ]  l.  The  act  of  reverberating, 
or  of  driving  or  sending  back;  particularly, 
the  act  of  reflecting  light,  heat,  or  sound, 
more  especially  sound.  'The  several  rever- 
berations of  the  same  image,  from  two  oppo- 
site looking-glasses.'  Addieon.—  2.  A  sound 
reverberated  or  echoed.— a  The  circulation 
of  flame  in  a  specially  formed  furnace,  or  Its 
return  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  tin- 
furnace  to  produce  an  intense  heat  when 
calcination  is  required. 

Reverberative  (re-verT>er-at-lv),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  reverberate;  reflective;  reverberant 

This  rtverberative  influence  is  what  we  have  In- 
tended  above  as  the  influence  of  the  mass  upon  Its 
centres.  ft-  Taylttr. 

Reverberator  (re-verTjer-iit-er),  n.  1.  He 
who  or  that  which  reverberates.— 2.  A  re- 
flecting lamp. 

Reverberatory  (re-verT>er-a-to-ri),  a.  Pro- 
ducing reverberation ;  acting  by  reverber- 
ation; reverberating;  as,  a  reverberator!/ 


Section  of  Re 


furnace  or  kiln.— Rererbrra'ory  furnace,  a 
furnace  so  constructed  that  the  material  (as 
ores,  metals,  Ac.)  to  be  operated  on  can  Iw 


ttU,  tor,  fat.  fall;       m«,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mbve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;      f.  St.  ley. 
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heated  without  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
the  fuel.  It  consists  essentially  of  three 
parts— namely,  a  fireplace,  a,  at  one  end; 
in  the  middle  a  Hat  bed  or  sole,  b,  on  which 
the  material  to  be  heated  is  placed;  and  at 
the  other  end  a  chimney,  c,  to  carry  off  the 
smoke  or  fume.  Between  the  fireplace 'and 
the  bed  a  low  partition  wall  or  fire-bridge  is 
placed,  and  the  whole  built  over  with  a  low 
arch,  dipping  towards  the  chimney.  The 
flame  plays  over  the  fire-bridge,  and  is  re- 
flected or  reverberated  on  the  material  be- 
neath, hence  the  name.  The  reverberatory 
furnace  gives  free  access  of  air  to  the  ma- 
terial, and  is  thus  employed  for  oxidizing 
impurities  in  metals  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Reverberatory  (re-ver'ber-a-to-ri),  n. 
Same  as  Reverberatory  Furnace.  See  the 
adjective. 

Revere  (ro-ver'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  revered; 
ppr.  revering.  [Fr.  reverer,  L.  revereor—re, 
and  oereor,  to  feel  awe  of,  to  fear.]  To  re- 
gard with  fear  or  awe,  mingled  with  respect 
and  affection;  to  venerate;  to  reverence;  to 
honour  in  estimation.  'Marcus  Aurelius, 
whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father  than 
treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire.'  Addi- 
son. 

Revered,  beloved — O  you  that  hold 
A  nobler  office  upon  earth 
Than  arms,  or  power  of  brain,  or  birth 

Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old.      Tennyson. 

SYN.  To  venerate,  adore,  reverence. 
Reverence  (rev'er-ens),  n.     [Fr.  reverence, 
from  L.  reverentia.    See  REVEHE.]    1.  Fear, 
mingled  with  respect  and  esteem;  venera- 
tion. 

When  quarrels  and  factions  are  carried  openly  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  reverence  of  government  is  lost.  Bacon. 
The  fear  acceptable  to  God  is  a  fili.il  fear,  an  awful 
reverence  of  the  divine  nature,  proceeding  from  a  just 
esteem  of  his  perfections,  which  produces  in  us  an  in- 
clination to  his  service  and  an  unwillingness  to  offend 
him.  Dr.  y.  Rogers 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen.      Tennyson. 

Reverence  is  nearly  equivalent  to  venera- 
tion, but  expresses  something  less  of  the 
same  emotion.  It  differs  from  awe  in  that 
it  is  not  akin  to  the  feeling  of  fear,  dread, 
or  terror,  while  also  implying  a  certain 
amount  of  love  or  affection.  We  feel  rever- 
ence for  a  parent  and  for  an  upright  magis- 
trate, but  we  stand  in  awe  of  a  tyrant.— 

2.  An  act  of  respect  or  obeisance  ;  a  bow  or 
courtesy.     'Fell  on  his  face  and  did  rever- 
ence.'   2  Sam.  ix,  6. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world:  now  lies  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence,          SAai. 

3.  Reverend  character ;  hence,  a  reverend 
personage ;  a  common  title  of  the  clergy, 
generally  used  with  the  pronouns  his,  your, 
<fcc.  '  Forced  to  lay  my  reverence  by.'  Shak. 
'A  clergyman  of  holy  reverence.'    Shak.— 
Saving  your  reverence,  with  all  respect  to 
you :  a  phrase  used  to  introduce  an  objec- 
tionable expression. 

Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child ;  arfd  longing, 
caving  your  honour's  reverence,  for  stewed  prunes. 

Shak. 

SYN.  Honour,  veneration,  awe,  adoration. 
Reverence  (rev'er-ens),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rev- 
erenced; ppr.  reverencing.     To  regard  with 
reverence;  to  regard  with  fear,  mingled  with 
respect  and  affection. 

Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise.  Sknk. 

They  will  reverence  my  son.  Mat.  xxi.  37. 

And  (let)  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 

Reverencer  (rev'er-ens-er),  n.  OneV  that 
regards  with  reverence. 

The  Athenians,  quite  sunk  in  their  affairs     . 
were  become  great  reverencers  of  crowned  heads. 

Reverend  (rev'er-end),  a.  [Fr.  reverendjvn\\\ 
L.  reverendus,  to  be  revered.  See  REVERE.] 

1.  Worthy  of  reverence;  entitled  to  respect, 
mingled  with  fear  and  affection;  as,  reverend 
and  gracious  senators. 

A  reverend  sire  among  them  came.          Afitton. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  given  to  clergymen 
or  ecclesiastics,  and  sometimes  to  Jewish 
rabbis  ;  as,  the  reverend  Mr.  So-and-so.     In 
England  deans  are  very  reverend,  bishops 
right  reverend,  and  archbishops  most  rever- 
end.   Thereltgteux  in  Catholic  countries  are 
styled  reverend  father*;  a'  ibesses,  prioresses, 
«c.,  reverend  -mother*.      In  Scotland,   the 
principals  of  the  universities,  if  clergymen, 
an.!  the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  time  being,  are  styled  rcn/  reverend; 
a  synod  is  styled  wry  reverend,  and  the 
General  Assembly  venerable. 


Reverent  (rev'er-ent),  a.  1.  Expressing  rev- 
erence, veneration,  or  submission  ;  as,  rev- 
erent words  or  terms;  a  reverent  posture  in 
prayer;  reverent  behaviour.—  2.  Submissive; 
humble;  impressed  with  reverence. 

They  prostrate  fell  before  him  reverent.    Milton. 

3.t  Reverend. 

A  very  revere  tit  body  ;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a  man  may 
not  speale  of  without  he  say,  sir  —  reverence.    Shak. 

Reverential  (rev-er-en'shal),  a.  Proceeding 
from  reverence,  or  expressing  it;  as,  rever- 
ential fear  or  awe;  reverential  gratitude  or 
esteem.  '  Religion  .  .  .  consisting  in  a 
reverential  esteem  of  things  sacred.'  South. 

Reverentially  (rev-er-en'shal-li),  adv.  In  a 
reverential  manner;  with  reverence  or  show 
of  reverence.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Reverently  (rev'er-ent-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  rev- 
erent manner;  with  reverence;  with  respect- 
ful regard. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.    Shak. 

2.  With  veneration;  with  fear  of  what  is  great 
or  terrifying. 

So  reverently  men  quit  the  open  air 

When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad.  , 


Reverer  (re-veVer),  n.  One  who  reveres  or 
venerates. 

Reverie  (rev'er-i),  n.  [Fr.  reverie,  from 
rever,  to  dream,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin.] 
A  waking  dream;  a  brown  study;  a  loose  or 
irregular  train  of  thoughts  occurring  in  mus- 
ing or  meditation.  It  is  apparently,  in  all 
cases,  due  to  an  exaltation  or  concentration 
of  the  faculty  of  attention.  The  mind  may 
be  occupied,  according  to  the  age,  tastes,  or 
pursuits  of  the  individual,  by  calculations, 
by  profound  metaphysical  speculations,  by 
fanciful  visions,  or  by  such  trifling  and  transi- 
tory objects  as  to  make  no  impression  on 
consciousness,  so  that  the  period  of  reverie 
is  left  an  entire  blank  in  the  memory.  The 
most  obvious  external  feature  marking  this 
state  is  the  apparent  unconsciousness  or  par- 
tial perception  of  external  objects.  It  is 
generally,  and  always  at  the  commencement, 
at  the  control  of  the  will. 

There  are  reveries  and  extravagancies  which  pass 
through  the  minds  of  wise  men  as  well  as  fools. 

Addison, 
We  sat, 

But  spoke  not,  rapt  in  nameless  reverie, 
Perchance  upon  the  future  man.          Tennyson. 

Reverist  (rev'er-ist),  n.  One  who  is  sunk  in 
a  reverie;  one  who  indulges  in  or  gives  way 
to  reverie.  Chambers'^  Kncy. 

Revers,  t  a.  [  Fr.  ]  Reverse  ;  contrary. 
Chaucer. 

Reversal  t  (re-vers'al),  a.  Intended  to  re- 
verse; implying  reverse.  Burnet. 

Reversal  (re-vers'al),  n.  The  act  of  revers- 
ing: (a)  the  act  of  moving  or  causing  to 
move  in  a  contrary  direction;  as,  the  reversal 
of  a  steam-engine,  (b)  A  change  or  over- 
throwing; as,  the  reversal  of  a  judgment, 
which  amounts  to  an  official  declaration 
that  it  is  false  ;  the  reversal  of  an  attainder 
or  of  an  outlawry,  by  which  the  sentence  is 
rendered  void. 

Reverse  (re-vers'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  reversed; 
ppr.  reversing.  [L.  revcrtor,  recersus  —  re, 
back,  and  verto,  to  turn.  ]  1.  To  turn  or  put 
in  an  opposite  or  contrary  direction  or  posi- 
tion; to  turn  upside  down;  as,  to  reverse  a 
pyramid  or  cone,  'ily  empty  glass  reversed.' 
Tennyson.—  2.  To  alter  to  the  opposite;  to 
make  quite  the  contrary,  or  have  contrary 
bearings  or  relations. 

With  what  tyranny  custom  governs  men;  it  makes 
that  reputable  in  one  age,  which  was  a  vice  in  an- 
other, and  reverses  even  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil.  Dr.  y.  Rogers. 

She  reversed  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  vicar 
of  Bray.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  overturn  ;  to  subvert  ;  as,  to  reverse 
the  state.  Pope.  —  4.  To  overthrow  ;  to 
make  void;  to  annul;  to  repeal;  to  revoke; 
as,  to  reverse  a  judgment,  sentence,  or  de- 
cree. 

Is  Clarence  dead?  The  order  was  reversed.  Shak. 
Those  seem  to  do  best,  who  taking  useful  hints 
from  facts,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of 
by  what  they  shall  find  in  history  to  confirm  or  re- 
verse these  imperfect  observations.  Locke. 

5.t  To  recall  ;  to  renew;  to  cause  to  return. 
Spenser.  —  6.  t  To  turn  away  or  back.  Spen- 
ser.— 7.  In  mack,  to  cause  to  revolve  in  a 
contrary  direction  ;  to  change  the  motion 
of,  as  the  crank  of  an  engine,  or  that  part 
to  which  the  piston-rod  is  attached.—  SYN. 
To  overturn,  overset,  invert,  overthrow, 
subvert,  repeal,  annul,  revoke. 
Reverse*  (re-vers'),  v.i.  To  return;  to  come 
back.  Spenser. 


Reverse  (re-vers'),  n.  1.  That  which  is  pre- 
sented when  anything,  as  a  lance,  gun,  <tc., 
is  reverted,  or  turned  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  what  is  considered  its  natural  posi- 
tion. 'He  did  so  with  the  reverse  of  his 
lance.1  Sir  W.  Scott.— 2.  A  complete  change 
or  turn  of  affairs :  sometimes  (a)  in  a  good 
sense. 

Meantime,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Stephen  becomes 
rich.  Lamb. 

Generally  (b)  in  a  bad  sense ;  a  change  for 
the  worse ;  a  misfortune ;  as,  by  an  unex- 
pected reverse  of  circumstances  an  affluent 
man  is  reduced  to  poverty. 

To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom, 

Which  sicken'd  every  living  bloom, 

And  blurr'd  the  splendour  of  the  sun.     Tennyson. 

3.  A  cessation  of  success;  a  check;  a  defeat; 
as,  the  troops  met  with  a  reverse.— 4.  Aback- 
handed  stroke  in  fencing.  'To  see  thee  pass 
thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  dis- 
tance, thy  montant.'  Shak.— 5.  That  which 
is  directly  opposite  or  contrary;  a  contrary; 
an  opposite:  generally  with  the. 

The  performances  to  which  Cod  has  annexed  the 
promises  of  eternity,  are  just  the  reverse  of  all  the 
pursuits  of  sense.  Dr.  y.  Rogers. 

6.  The  second  or  back  surface;  as,  the  reverse 
of  a  leaf;  specifically,  the  second  or  back 
surface  of  a  medal  or  coin,  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  head  or  principal  figure  is  im- 
pressed, the  latter  being  called  the  obverse. 

A  reverse  often  clears  up  the  passage  of  an  old 
poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle  a  reverse. 
Addison. 

Reverse  (re-vers'),  a.  Opposite;  turned 
backward;  having  a  contrary  or  opposite 
direction;  as,  the  reverse  end  of  a  lance; 
the  reverse  order  or  method. — Reverse  bear- 
ing, in  surv.  the  bearing  of  a  course  taken 
from  the  course  in  advance,  looking  back- 
wards. —  Reverse  curve,  in  rail,  a  double 
curve  formed  of  two  curves  lying  in  opposite 
directions,  like  the  letter  S.  —Reverse  fire 
(unlit),  fire  on  the  enemy's  rear  by  troops 
of  the  army  the  front  of  which  the  enemy  is 
engaging.— ./tewrse  lever,  in  steam-engines, 
a  lever  or  handle  wlriuh  operates  the  valve- 
gear  so  as  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  steam. 
—Reverse  operation,  in  tnath. 
£\  an  operation  in  which  the 

steps  are  the  same  as  in  a 
direct  operation,  but  taken 
in  a  contrary  order;  as,  find- 
ing the  length  of  a  pendulum 
from  its  time  of  vibration  is 
the  reverse  operation  to  find- 
ing the  time  of  vibration  from 
the  length.— Reverse  shells, 
in  conch,  shells  which  have 
the  aperture  opening  on  the 
left  side  when  placed  in  front 
Reverse  Shell,  of  the  spectator;  or  which 
have  their  volutions  the  re- 
verse way  of  the  common  screw;  sinistral 
shells.  The  cut  shows  the  fossil  sbell  of 
Fusus  antfmivs,  var.  contrarius.  — Reverse 
valve,  in  boilers,  a  valve  opening  inward  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  there 
is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  boiler. 
Reversed  (re-versf),  P-  and  a.  1.  Turned 
side  for  side  or  end  for  end;  changed  to  the 
contrary.— 2.  Made  void;  overthrown  or  an- 
nulled, as  a  judgment,  decree,  &c. — 3.  In 
bot.  resupinate;  having  the  upper  lip  larger 
and  more  expanded  than  the  lower;  as,  a 
reversed  corolla.  —Reversed  leaves,  such  as 
have  the  lower  surface  turned  upwards. — 

4.  In  her.  an  epithet  for  a  coat  of  arms  or 
an  escutcheon  turned  upside  down  by  way 
of  ignominy,  as  in  the  case  of  a  traitor.    A 
charge  may  be  reversed,  however,  without 
any  abatement  of  honour.— Reversed  shells, 
in  conch,  same  as  Reverse  Shells.    See  RE- 
VERSE. 

Reversedly  (re-vers'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  reversed 
manner. 

Reverseless  (re-v^rsles),  a.  Hot  to  be  re- 
versed; irreversible. 

Reversely  ( re-vers'li ),  adv.  In  a  reverse 
manner ;  on  the  other  hand ;  on  the  oppo- 
site. 

Reverser  (re-vers'er),  n.  1.  One  who  reverses. 
2.  In  laio,  a  reverstoner. — 3.  In  Scots  law,  a 
mortgager  of  land. 

Reversible  (re-vers'i-hl),  n.  Capable  of  being 
reversed;  as,  a  reversible  judgment  or  sen- 
tence.— Reversible  coat,  a.  coat  which  can  be 
worn  with  either  side  outward.  Such  coats 
.ire  usually  of  two  different  materials  and 
colours. 

Reversibly  (re-vers'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  revers- 
ible manner. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  u>ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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After  hi,  ~~r,i~  ho""  (he)  •«  tpoikd^so  rf 
•11  that  be  brought  »ith  him. 

1  In  law  the  returning  of  an  estate  to  the 
££t££  hi.  heir,.  .1  Kr  .  particular  est.* 
u  ended  Heine,  the  residue  of  an  e« 
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iH-lude  any  future  e«Ute.  w 
sion  or  rero.inder    In  So*.  tow  , 


ndwrninil  l»nde,l  property  which  b 
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which  has  been 
secure 


lb»  iiymentof  .  debt.  In  the  former  CM 
the  reversion  U  called  «"'"f"'''"'fvinh.t^ 
UtUr  case  it  is  called  UgaL-*.  A  right  or 
SopT  to  future  po«««on  or  enjoyment; 
.accession.  •  K'en  rtunumt  are  all  begged 
before.'  fof- 

a'  I"  firwl***  hit. 

degree  in  bop.. 


4.  In  Wot  a  return  towards  some  ancestral 
tape  or  character;  atavism. 

_,.-  caact  we  do  not  kti,,w  what  the  aborigin.il 
•tackwasTaad  so  could  not  tell  whether  or  ontatJliT 
JErfcct  ^-r,»»  bad  ensued.  A,™.*. 

&|  That  which  reverts  or  returns;  the  re- 


The  small  rtvmif*  of  this  great  army  which  came 
ao_  might  be  looked  o«  bj  religious  eyet  iw  >*..  r. 

g  In  anHuitut,  a  reversionary  or  deferred 
annuity  Sec ANxrmr.—  Retersiono/seriti, 
In  ata  a  method  of  eipressinij  the  value  of 
an  unknown  quantity  which  u  involved  In 
an  infinite  series  of  terms,  by  means  of  an- 
other series  of  terms  Involving  the  powers 
of  the  quantity  to  which  the  proposed  series 

Reversionary  (re-veVshon-a-ri),  a.  Involv- 
ing or  pertaining  t<>  a  reversion ;  enjoyable 
In  succession,  or  after  the  determination  of 
a  particular  estate;  as,  a  re vertioiuiry  inter- 
est or  right  —Kecenianary  annuity  See 

Amrar. 

Reversloner  (re  vfr'shon-er),  u  One  who 
has  a  reversion,  or  who  Is  entitled  to  lands 
or  tenements,  after  a  particular  estate 
granted  is  determined:  applied  In  a  general 
•ens*  to  any  person  entitled  to  any  future 
estate  In  real  or  personal  property. 

EeverslI  (rS  ver'sis),  n.  A  game  at  cards. 
It'il/tr. 

Revert  (re  vert"),  r.f.  (U  reverto  -re,  back, 
and  verto,  t«  turn  (whence  convert,  pervert, 
Tent,  Ac  )  1  1.  To  turn  or  direct  back ;  to 
turn  to  the  contrary ;  to  reverse.  'Till  happy 
chance  revert  the  cruel  scene.'  /'rior. 

Fleet  though  they  fled.  Ihe  mild  m«rttd  eye 
And  diuipang  siiule  their  seeming  fear  deny. 

I  To  drive  or  turn  back;  to  repel. 

The  tremb'ing  stream  .  .  .  hoils 
Around  Ihe  stone,  ur  from  the  hollowM  bank 
Xrwnrf  plays.  Tkomitn. 

—To  revert  a  Uriel.  In  math,   to  take  its 
terms  Inversely,  making  them  follow  each 
other  In  a  contrary  order 
Revert  (re-vert1),  vi    I.  To  return  or  come 
back  to  a  former  position. 

Too  tllirhtry  limbe'red  for  vi  loud  a  wind. 
Would  hara  mxrlM  to  my  bow  again.      SJut*. 

t  To  return  to  a  former  object  or  subject ; 
to  turn  to  something  spoken  of  before ;  as. 
to  revert  to  the  previous  question. 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro*  and  thro', 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song. 
Perforce  will  Mill  revert  to  yon.  Tetitytt't. 

S.  To  go  back  to  a  former  condition.  "This 
tendency  In  sheep  to  retert  to  dark  colours.' 
Ixirria.  4  In  lau,  to  return  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  donor,  or  of  the  former  proprietor. 

If  bit  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  hit  gift 
witkout  hl>  kingly  anetit,  the  kudssbaf  rrver,  to 
th.  kb*  **,„. 

Revertt  (re-vert'),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  reverts 

An  active  promoter  In  making  the  East  Saxons 
converts,  or  rather  rmrti.  to  the  faith.  F*lltr. 

1  In  miuj'c,  return;  recurrence;  antistrophe. 

FeatJtaiH. 
Revertant  (re-v*rfant),a.   In  her  bent  and 

rel*nt 
Reverted  (ri-vert'ed),  p  and  a.  I  Reversed; 

tnriMd  beck     S  In  her  Hi  u  il  mi  lUll.ll. 

or  bending  In  the  form  of  an  S ;  revertaut. 


BH 

It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  bending 
In  the  manner  of  the  chevron. 
12  w*»T*ti»Tit  f  rc-  vt'rt  ont ),  M-     A  rncMia(.iiic 

rerted'irritatfve  motions  in  the  animal  sys- 

Reverter  (re-verter),  n.   1.  One  who  or  that 
vThiTh  reverts. -2.  In  law,  reversion. 
RevertlbirS' vert'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 

Reve'rtive  (rt-vert'ivj.  o.  Tending  to  revert; 
changing  to  an  opposite  course;  reversing. 

The  ride  rmrtitx,  unatlracted  Jeaves 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

Revertlvely  (re-vert'iv-liX  ado.    By  way  of 
ReveryTrev'cr-i),  n.    Same  as  Reverie. 

Revest  (re-vesf),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  retettir.  Mod 
Wrrnttir,  LL.  motto  — I-  re,  again,  and 
vcitio,  to  clothe.)  1.  To  clothe  again  Spen- 
$er  —2.  To  reinvest;  to  vest  again  with  pos- 
session or  office ;  as,  to  recett  a  magistrate 
with  authority. 

Revest  (re-vestO,  v.i.  To  take  effect  again, 
as  a  title  •  to  return  to  a  former  owner;  as. 
the  title  or  right  notitt  in  A.  after  aheua- 

Revestlary.t  Revestryt  (re-ves'ti-a-ri,  rfi- 
vest'n)  n.  Irr  reoettiaife, L.L.  revesttanum, 
from  L.'  motto.  See  REVEST.)  The  place 
or  apartment  in  a  church  or  temple  where 
the  dresses  are  deposited;  the  vestry.  'The 
reoestiary  of  the  temple.'  Camden. 

Revesturet  (re-ves'tur).  n.    Vesture. 

The  aultars  of  This  ch.ipell  were  hanged  with  riche 
rel<,t*re  of  clothe  of  gold  of  tissue,  cmbroudtnd 
with  pcarlcs.  """• 

Revet  (re-vet'),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  revetted;  ppr. 
revetting.  In  fart,  and  civil  enyin.  to  face, 
as  an  embankment,  with  mason-work  or 
other  materiaL 

Then  there  is  a  fine  broad  glacis  with  a  deep  ditch. 
remind  ou  scarp  aod  counterscarp.  II'.  H.  Rutitlt 

Revetment  (re-vet'ment).  n.  [Fr.  revtte- 
tnent  the  lining  of  a  ditch,  from  revitir,  to 
reclothe.  See  REVEST.)  1.  In/orl.  a  facing 
to  a  wall  or  bank,  as  of  a  scarp  or  parapet. 
In  permanent  works  the  revetment  is  usu- 
ally of  masonry:  '»  tteld-worki  it  may  be  of 
sods,  gabions,  timber,  hurdles,  Ac.  —  ' 
civil  engin  a  retaining  or  breast  wall. 

Revlbrate  (re-vi'brat),  v.i.  To  vibrate  back 
or  in  return. 

Revlbration  (re-vi-bra'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
vibrating  back. 

Revictlont  (re-vlk'shon).  n.  [L.  re.  again, 
and  vivo,  victum,  to  live.)  Return  to  life. 

Do  we  live  to  see  a  revictian  of  the  old  Sadducistn, 
so  long  since  dead  and  forgotten?  Sir  T.  Bfffwne. 

R«victual  (rt'-vit'l).  v.t.  To  victual  again 
to  furnish  again  with  provisions 

Revle*  (re  vi'),  v.t.  1  To  vie  with  again;  to 
rival  in  return  —  2.  To  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  stake  and  to  overtop  it ;  an  old 
phrase  at  cards. 

Here's  a  trick  vied  and  revted.  B. 
To  vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  sum 
upon  a  hand  of  cards ;  to  revie  was  to  cover  it  with 
a  larger  sum.  by  which  the  challenged  became  the 
challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied  in  his  turn,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  stake.  Giffortt. 

Revle  t  (rt-vi').  r.i  1.  To  return  the  chal 
lenge  of  a  wnger  at  cards. —  2.  To  make  a 
retort 

Review  (re-viV),  r.(.  [Re  and  riVw;  Fr.  re 
coir,  remi.  See  the  noun.)  1.  To  see  again 

I  shall  review  Sicilia.  Shall. 

When  thou  rtvimieit  this,  thou  dost  revinv 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee.      Shak. 

2.  To  go  over  and  examine  again;  to  examine 
critically  or  delilierately  and  make  the  ne 
ccssary  corrections  on  ;  to  revise  (the  latte 
being  now  the  word  regularly  used  in  re 
ference  to  literary  work? 

Segrais  says,  that  the  *4^neis  is  an  imperfect  work 
and  that  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  re 
viejvittf  it  urymm, 

3.  To  notice  critically ;  to  write  a  critic! 
notice  of,  after  a  critical  examination  in  or 
der  to  discover  excellences  or  defects;  as,  t 
review  a  newly  published  book.  —  4.  To  sur 
vey;  to  Inspect:  to  make  a  formal  or  ofllcia 
examination  of  the  state  of,  as  troops  o 
the  like ;  as,  to  review  a  regiment  —  5.  I 
lau,  (a)  to  consider  or  examine  again ;  t 
revise ;  as,  a  court  of  appeal  reviews  th 
judgment  of  an  inferior  court,    (b)  To  re 
examine  or  retax,  as  a  bill  of  costs  by  th 
taxing  master,  or  by  a  judge  in  chambers.— 
6.  To  look  back  on. 

I.el  me  rtvieto  the  scene, 

And  summon  from  the  shadowy  Past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been. 


REV1RESCENCE 
.  To  retrace;  to  go  over  again. 

Shall  I  the  long  laborious  scene  rrvttw, 

And  open  alt  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew?    Poft. 

levle*r(re-vu'),  n.  \Ke  and  rtrir;  Fr  re- 
ite.  a  review,  an  examination,  from  rmnsr 
-re,  and  rot'r,  from  L.  video,  to  see.  ]  1.  A 

second  or  repeated  view;  a  re-cxaminatlon; 

a  retrospective  survey;  a  resiirvey;  as,  a 

revieic  of  Uie  works  of  nature ;  a  review  of 
ife. 

While  memory  watches  o'er  the  sad  rrvitiv 

Of  joys  that  f.ulcd  like  the  uiorniiig  dew.  Campbell. 

2.  A  revision;  a  re-examination  with  a  view 
;o  amendment  or  improvement ;  as,  an  au- 
thor's review  of  his  works.  (Obs.  or  ob- 
solescent)— 3.  A  critical  examination  of  a 
new  publication,  with  remarks;  a  criti 
cism;  a  critique  ;  as,  to  write  a  review  of  a 
new  work.  —  4  The  name  given  to  certain 
periodical  publications,  consisting  of  a  col- 
lection of  critical  essays  on  any  subject  of 
public  interest,  literary,  scientific,  politi- 
cal, moral,  or  theological,  together  with 
critical  examinations  of  new  publications ; 
as,  the  'Edinburgh  Keview;'  the  'Contem- 
porary Iteview,'  Ac.  —  5.  An  inspection  of 
military  or  naval  forces  by  a  high  officer 
or  any  distinguished  personage,  which  may 
be  accompanied  by  manoeuvres  and  evolu- 
tions.—6.  In  law,  the  revision  of  any  inter- 
locutor, or  decree,  or  sentence  against  which 
a  party  has  reclaimed  or  appealed;  also,  the 
power  which  a  superior  court  has  of  review- 
ing the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court.— 
A  bill  of  review,  in  law,  a  bill  Hied  to  re- 
verse or  alter  a  decree  in  chancery  if  some 
error  in  law  appears  in  the  body  of  the  de- 
cree, or  if  new  evidence  were  discovered 
after  the  decree  was  made.— Commiaien  of 
revieu>,lnlaw,&  commission  formerly  granted 
by  the  sovereign  to  revise  the  sentence  of 
the  now  extinct  court  of  delegates.— Court 
o/  review,  the  appeal-court  from  the  com- 
missioners in  bankruptcy,  established  by 
1  and  2  Wm.  IV.  ivi.,  but  abolished  by 
10  and  11  Viet.  cii.  Ac.  — SYS.  Re-examina- 
tion, resurvey,  retrospect,  survey,  reconsid- 
eration, revisal,  revise,  revision. 
Review  (re-vu'),  »  i  1-  To  look  back. 

His  reviewing  eye. 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry. 

Sir  y.  Denluim 

2.  To  make  reviews;  to  he  a  reviewer;  as, 
he  reviews  for  the  Times. 

Reviewable  (re-vu'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing reviewed. 

Revlewal  (re-vu'al).  n.  A  review  of  a  book; 
a  critique.  Smtihey. 

Reviewer  (re-vu'er),  n.  1.  One  that  reviews 
or  rc-cxamines;  an  inspector.  WheatUv-  — 
2.  A  writer  in  a  review ;  one  who  critically 
examines  a  new  publication,  and  communi- 
cates his  opinion  upon  its  merits.  '  Irre- 
sponsible, indolent  retieweri.'  Tennyton. 

Who  shall  dispute  what  the  rtvievm  say? 
Their  word's  sufficient.  Ckvrtkill. 

Revlgorate  (re.vi'gor-at),  tU.    To  give  new 

vigour  to. 
Revlgorate,  Revlgorated  (re-vi'gor-at,  rt- 

vi't;or-at-ed),  p.  and  o.    Reinvigorated. 

The  fire  which  seem'd  extinct 
Hath  risen  miifarali.  Soatuy. 

Revile  (re-vir),  v.t  pret  &.  pp.  reeiled;  ppr. 
reviling.  [Jte  and  vile.]  To  reproach;  to 
treat  with  opprobrious  and  contemptuous 
language.  'She  .  .  .  retiltth  him  to  his 
face.'  Swift. 

Thou  shalt  not  rmiU  the  gods  nor  curse  the  ruler 
of  thy  people.  E»-  ""•  * 

Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revilt  you. 

STN.  To  reproach,  vilify,  upbraid,  calnm- 

Revllet  (re-vIV),  n.  Reproach;  contumely; 
contemptuous  language. 

The  gracious  judge,  without  rewife,  replied. 

Revllement  (re-vll'ment).  n.  The  act  of  re- 
viling; reproach;  contemptuous  language. 
•Scorns  and  revilements.'  Dr.  U.  Mare. 

Revller  ( re-vil'er),  n.  One  who  reviles  an 
other;  one  who  treats  another  with  c-on- 
tcniptuous  language.  •  Base  rcvilcn  of  our 
house  and  name.'  Pope. 

Revlllngly  (re-vil'ing-li),  adv. 
proachf ul  or  contemptuous  language ;  wi 
opprobrium. 

Revincet  (re-vinsO,  v  t.    [L.  revincrrr.  to 
fute.)    To  overcome;  to  refute;  to  ili  i  n  i< 

Revindicate  (re-vin'di-k&t).  r.t.     To  vindi- 
cate again;  to  reclaim;  to  demand  and  u 
back.    MUford. 

Revlrescencet  (rc-vi-res'ens),  n.    I 
resco,  to  grow  green  again— re,  and  mretco. 


TU»,  tmr.  fat.  (all;       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  So.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley 
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incept,  of  vireo,  to  be  full  of  strength,  to  be 
green.]  Renewal  of  strength  or  of  youth. 
Warburtoii. 

Revisal  (re-viz'al),  n.  [From  revise. ]  The 
act  of  revising;  a  revision;  as,  the  revisal  of 
a  manuscript ;  the  recisal  of  a  proof-sheet. 

The  rtvisal  of  these  letters  has  been  a  kind  of  ex- 
amination of  conscience  to  me.  Pope. 

Revise  (re-vlz'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  revised;  ppr. 
revising.  [Fr.  reviser;  L.  reviso  —  re,  again, 
and  vino,  to  look  at  attentively,  intens.  of 
video,  vision,  to  see.]  1.  To  examine  or  re- 
examine  and  make  or  suggest  corrections 
on;  to  look  over  with  care  for  correction; 
as,  to  revise  a  writing;  to  revise  a  proof- 
sheet;  to  revise  a  map. -^2.  To  review,  alter, 
and  amend;  as,  to  revise  statutes.  'Great 
wrongs  which  must  be  revised.'  Emerson. 

Revise  (re-viz'), ».  1.  A  revision;  a  re-exami- 
nation and  correction.  '  Corrections  and 
revises.'  Boyle.—  2.  In  printing,  a  second  or 
further  proof-sheet  corrected;  a  proof-sheet 
taken  after  the  first  correction  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  the  last  proof,  to  see  whe- 
ther all  the  mistakes  marked  in  it  are  ac- 
tually corrected. 

I  at  length  reached  a  vaulted  room  .  .  .  and  be- 
held, seated  by  a  lamp  and  employed  in  reading  a 
blotted  revise  .  .  .  the  author  of  Waverley. 

Sir  If.  Scott, 

Reviser  (re- viz'er),  n.  One  that  revises  or 
re-examines  for  correction. 

Revising  -  'barrister  (re-viz'ing-bar-is-ter), 
n.  One  of  a  number  of  barristers  who  re- 
vise the  list  of  voters  for  county  and  bor- 
ough members  of  parliament.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  revising -barristers  hold  courts 
throughout  the  country  in  the  autumn. 

Revision  (re-vi'zhon),  n.  I.  The  act  of  re- 
vising ;  a  re-examination  for  correction ;  a 
going  over  carefully  and  making-  correc- 
tions; as,  the  revision  of  a  book  or  writing, 
of  a  proof-sheet,  or  of  a  map ;  a  revision  of 
statutes.  —  2.  That  which  is  revised.  —  SYN. 
Re-examination,  revisal,  revise,  review. 

Revisioual,  Revlsionary  (re-vi'zhon-al,  re- 
vi'zhon-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  revision;  re- 
visory. 

Revisionist  ( re-vi'zhon-ist ),  n.  One  of  a 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  who  desire, 
with  the  help  of  parliament,  to  alter  the 
1'rayer-Book  in  the  ultra-Protestant  direc- 
tion by  excluding  all  its  Catholic  elements. 
Orby  Shipley. 

Revisit  (re-viz'it),  v.t.  [Fr.  rcvisiter;  L.  re- 
visito—re,  and  vistto,  from  vino,  to  see  or 
visit]  1.  To  visit  again;  to  come  to  see 
again.  'Let  the  pale  sire  revisit  Thebes.' 
Pope. 

What  may  this  mean. 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel, 
Jtcvisifst  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon?     Shak. 

2.f  To  revise;  to  review.    Berners. 

Revisitation  (re-viz'i-ta"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  revisiting. 

Revisory  (re-vi'zo-ri),  a.  Having  power  to 
revise;  effecting  revision;  revising. 

Revitalize  (re-v!'tal-Iz),  v.t.  To  restore  vi- 
tality or  the  vital  principle  to;  to  inform 
again  or  anew  with  life ;  to  bring  back  to 
life. 

Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that  'there  are  organ- 
isms, which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalise,  devive 
and  revive  many  times.'  But  the  Professor  in  this 
sentence  uses  two  words  having  different  significa- 
tions, as  if  they  had  the  same  meaning.  To  revive 
and  revitalize  are  two  very  different  things.  That 
which  is  not  dead  may  be  revived,  but  a  thing  that 
is  dead  cannot  be  revitalized.  The  animalcule  that 
can  be  revived  has  never  been  dead.  The  half- 
drowned  man  who  revives  has  never  died.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  living  state  and  the  dead  state 
is  absolute,  not  relative.  The  matter  from  which  life 
has  once  departed  cannot  be  made  to  live  again. 
Lionel  Reale. 

Revivable  (re-viv'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing revived. 

Revival  (re-vlv'al),  n.  [From  revive.]  The 
act  of  reviving,  or  the  state  of  being  revived; 
as,  (a)  return,  recall,  or  recovery  to  life  from 
death  or  apparent  death;  as,  the  revival  of 
a  drowned  person.  (b)  Return  or  recall  to 
activity  from  a  state  of  languor  or  depres- 
sion; as,  the  revival  of  cheerfulness;  the  re- 
vival of  trade,  (c)  Recall,  return,  or  recovery 
from  a  state  of  neglect,  oblivion,  obscurity, 
or  depression ;  as,  the  revival  of  letters  or 
learning;  the  revival  of  a  practice  or  fashion. 
Specifically,  a  renewed  and  more  active 
attention  to  religion;  an  awakening  of  men 
to  their  spiritual  concerns,  (rf)  In  chem. 
same  as  Revivification,  (e)  In  theatres,  the 
reproduction  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  of 
a  play,  <fec.  (/)  A  restoration  or  renewal 
of  force,  validity,  or  effect;  as,  the  revival 
<>f  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions; the  revival  of  a  revoked  will,  &c. 


Revivalism  (re-viv'al-izm),  n.  The  spirit 
of  religious  awakenings  or  excitement,  par- 
ticularly after  a  period  of  religious  declen- 
sion; a  revival  of  religion;  excited  feeling 
or  interest  with  respect  to  religion. 

Revivalist  (re-vlv'al-ist),  n.  One  who  is  in- 
strumental in  producing  or  who  promotes 
revivals  of  religion. 

Revive  (re-vlv'),  v.  i.  pret  &  pp.  revived;  ppr. 
reviving.  [L.  re,  again,  and  vivo,  to  live.] 

1.  To  return  to  life ;  to  recover  life.    Rom. 
xiv.  9. 

The  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he 
revived.  i  Ki.  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  recover  new  life  or  vigour ;  to  be  re- 
animated after  depression ;  as,  his  courage 
began  to  revise. 

When  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent 
to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived. 
Gen.  xlv.  27. 

3.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect,  obli- 
vion, obscurity,  or  depression ;  as,  learning 
revived  in  Europe  after  the  middle  ages.-- 

4.  In  chem.  to  recover  its  natural  or  metallic 
state,  as  a  metal. 

Revive  (re-viv'),  v.t.  1.  To  bring  again  to  life; 
to  reanimate.  See  extract  under  REVITAL- 
IZE.—2.  To  raise  from  languor,  depression, 
or  discouragement;  to  rouse;  to  recomfort; 
to  quicken ;  to  refresh ;  as,  to  revive  the 
spirits  or  courage. 

I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the 
contrite  ones.  Is.  Ivii.  15. 

3.  To  bring  Into  action  after  a  suspension ; 
to  bring  again  into  notice ;  as,  to  revive  a 
project  or  scheme  that  had  been  laid  aside. 
'Revive  the  libels  born  to  die.'    Swift 

Those  gross  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
which  the  caprice  and  vanity  of  this  licentious  age 
have  revived  rather  than  produced.  Horsley. 

4.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory ;  to  re- 
call; to  reawake. 

The  mind  has  the  power  i»  many  cases  to  revive 
ideas  or  perceptions,  which  it  has  once  had.  Locke. 

5.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  de- 
pression ;  as,  to  revive  a  study  or  branch  of 
learning.  —  6.  To  renew ;  to  renovate,  as 
clothes.     [Colloq.] 

The  boy  .  .  .  appeared  in  a  revived  black  coat 
of  his  master's,  Dickens. 

7.  In  chem.  to  restore  or  reduce  to  its  natu- 
ral state  or  to  its  metallic  state ;  as,  to  re- 
vive a  metal  after  calcination. — SYN.  To  re- 
animate, resuscitate,  reinvigorate,  reinspi- 
rit,  revivify,  renovate,  quicken,  rouse,  re- 
new, recall,  recover,  refresh,  recomfort,  ani- 
mate, cheer. 

Revivement  (re-viv'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
reviving;  revivification.  'The  late  Reforma- 
tion or  remoement  rather.'  feltham, 

Reviver  (re-viv'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  revives. 

The  authors  or  late  revivers  of  all  these  sects  or 
opinions  were  learned.  MiUott. 

'Tis  a  deceitful  liquid  that  black  and  blue  reviver. 
Dickens. 

Revivificate  (re-viv'i-fl-kat),  v.t.  [L.  rcvivi- 
Jico,  revivijicatutn —  re,  and  vivijico  —  vivus, 
alive,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  revive;  to 
recall  or  restore  to  life.  [Rare.] 

Revivification  (re-viv'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
above.]  1.  Renewal  of  life;  restoration  of 
life;  the  act  of  recalling  to  life.— 2.  In  chem. 
the  reduction  of  a  metal  from  a  state  of 
combination  to  its  metallic  state. 

Revivify  (re-viv^i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  revivi- 
fied;  ppr.  revivifying.  [Fr.  revivijier.]  To 
recall  to  life;  to  reanimate;  to  give  new  life 
or  vigour  to.  Stackhouse;  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Revivingly  (re-viv'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  reviv- 
ing manner. 

Reviyiscence,Reviviscency(rev-i-vis'sens, 
rev-i-vis'sen-si),  n.  The  state  of  reviving; 
reanimation;  renewal  of  life.  'The  revivis- 
cence  of  the  whole  man.*  Bp.  Pearson. 
'  May  not  the  same  cause  produce  a  revivis- 
cency.'  Cogan. 

Reviviscent  (rev-i-vis'sent),  a.  [L,  revivis- 
cens,  revivtscentis,  ppr.  of  revtvisco,  to  come 
to  life  again.  See  REVIVE.]  Reviving;  re- 
gaining or  restoring  life  or  action. 

Revivor  (re-viv'or),  n.  In  laio,  the  reviving 
of  a  suit  which  is  abated  by  the  death  of 
any  of  the  parties,  the  marriage  of  a  female 
plaintiff,  or  for  some  other  cause. 

Revocability  (reVo-ka-bir'i-ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  revocable;  revocableness. 

Revocable  (rev'6-ka-bl),  a.  [L.  revocabilis. 
See  REVOKE.]  Capable  of  being  recalled  or 
revoked;  as,  a  revocable  edict  or  grant.  '  The 
covenant  became  broke  and  revocable.'  Mil- 
ton. 


Revocableness  (rev'6-ka-bl-nes)f  n.  The 
quality  of  being  revocable. 

Revocably  (rev'6-ka-bli),  adv.  In  a  revo- 
cable manner. 

Revocatet  (rev'6-kat),  v.t.  [L.  revoco,  revo- 
catum—re,  back,  and  voco,  to  call]  To  re- 
call; to  call  back.  Daniel.  See  REVOKE. 

Revocation  (rev-6-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  revocatio, 
revocationis.  See  REVOKE.]  1.  The  act  of 
recalling  or  calling  back.  '  The  revocation 
of  Calvin.'  Hooker.  —2.  State  of  being  re- 
called. 

Elaiana's  king  commanded  Chenandra  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  received  advice  of  his  revocation. 

HoTuell. 

3.  The  act  of  revoking  or  annulling;  the  re- 
versal by  any  one  of  a  thing  done  by  him- 
self; the  calling  back  of  a  tiling  granted,  or 
the  destroying  or  making  void  some  deed 
that  had  existence  until  the  act  of  revocation 
made  it  void;  reversal;  repeal;  as,  the  revo- 
cation of  a  will,  of  a  use,  of  a  devise,  <fcc. ; 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Revocatory  (rey'o-kii-to-ri),  a.  Tending  to 
revoke;  pertaining  to  a  revocation ;  revok- 
ing; recalling. 

He  granted  writs  to  both  parties,  with  revocatory 
letters  one  upon  another,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  six  or  seven.  World  of  Wonders,  1608. 

Revoice  (re-voisO,  v.t.  1.  To  refurnish  with 
a  voice ;  to  refit,  as  an  organ-pipe,  so  as  to 
restore  its  proper  quality  of  tone.  —  2.  To 
call  in  return;  to  repeat.  [Rare.] 

And  to  the  winds  the  waters  hoarsely  call. 

And  echo  back  again  revoiced  all.        G.  Fletcher. 

Revoke  (re-vok')t  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  revoked; 
ppr.  revoking.  [Fr.  revoquer,  L.  revoco— re, 
back, and  voco,  to  call,  vox,  vocis,  voice  (hence 
invoke,  convoke,  advocate,  &c.\]  l.t  To  call 
back;  to  recall;  to  call  back  to  memory. 
'  By  revoking  and  recollecting  .  .  .  curtain 
passages.'  South. 

Her  knees  revoked  their  first  strength,  and  her  feet 
Were  borne  above  the  ground  with  wings. 

Chapman. 

2.  To  annul  by  recalling  or  taking  back;  to 
make  void;  to  cancel;  to  repeal;  to  reverse; 
as,  to  revoke  a  will;  to  revoke  a  privilege. 
&c.  '  Do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  very 
deed?'  Hooker. 

Without  my  Aurenjjzebe  I  cannot  live; 

Revoke  his  doom,  or  else  my  sentence  give. 

Dryden. 

3.t  To  check;  to  repress.     'Their  sudden 
rages  to  revoke. '  Spenser.  —4.  t  To  draw  back. 
Seas  are  troubled  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again. 

Sir  7.  Davies. 

SYN.  To  recall,  repeal,  rescind,  counter- 
mand, annul,  abrogate,  cancel,  abolish,  re- 
verse. 

Revoke  (re-vok'),  v.i.  In  card  playing,  to 
renounce  or  neglect  to  follow  suit,  when  the 
player  can  follow. 

Revoke  (re-vok'),  n.    In  card  playing,  the 
act  of  renouncing  or  failing  to  follow  suit. 
Revokement  (re-v6k'ment),n.    Revocation; 
reversal. 

Let  it  be  noised. 

That  through  our  intercession  this  revo&cmetit 
And  pardon  comes.  Shak. 

Revpkingly  (re-vok'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
voking manner,  by  way  of  revocation. 

Revolt  (re- volt'),  v.i.  [Fr.  rtvolter,  from  It. 
rivoltare,  to  revolt  — re,  and  volte,  volta,  a 
volt,  bounding,  turn,  from  L.  volvo,  vohttum. 
to  roll,  to  turn  (whence  revolve,  revolution).  ] 

1.  To  fall  off  or  turn  from  one  to  another; 
to  turn  away;  to  desert;  to  go  over  to  the 
opposite  side.     'Discarded  unjust  serving- 
men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  re- 
volted tapsters  and  ostlers  trade  -  fallen. ' 
Shak. 

Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom  : 
The  king  is  merciful  if  you  revolt.  ShaJz. 

2.  To  renounce  allegiance  and  subjection;  to 
reject  authority;  to  rise  against  a  govern- 
ment in  declared  rebellion ;  to  rebel.     '  A 
mother's  curse  on  her  revolting  son.'   Shak. 

The  Edomites  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of 
Judah.  3  Chr.  xxi.  10. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt.          SAak. 

3.t  To  be  faithless. 

•    Should  all  despair 

That  have  re^'olted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.  Shak. 

4.  To  be  grossly  offended  or  disgusted:  with 
at;  as,  my  soul  revolts  at  it. 

Revolt  (re-volt'),  v.t.   1.  To  repel;  to  shock;  - 
to  do  violence  to;  to  cause  to  shrink  or  turn 
away  with  abhorrence;  as,  to  revolt  the 
mind  or  the  feelings.  *  To  revolt  young  and 
ingenuous  minds.'    Burke. 

Their  honest  pride  of  their  purer  religion  had  re- 
volted the  Babylonians.  Alitford. 

2.f  To  change  or  alter;  to  abate.    Spenser. 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      u,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      in,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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BsTTOlt  (rt-va-fX  «•  1.  The  met  of  woltlng; 
as.  (a)  a  p»i§  departure  from  duty;  deser- 
tion; change  of  sides;  Inconstancy;  f.lthlew- 
nea»uilove.  'Your  daughter  .  .  .  hath  made 
•  mm  molt.'  Skat.  rt)  A  renunciation 
of  allegiance  and  subjection  ta  one't  prince 
or  government;  nlwlllnn  ;  insurrection  of  a 
Mhjanted  people;  hence,  an  uprising  or 
InramcUiin  against  any  authority,  whether 
penonal  or  moral  :  aa,  the  recoil  of  a  pro- 
rince  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

no**. 


That  wurcerf  evil,  not  e.hausled  y«. 

WM  p..lihMl  wilt  mM  of  hi»  tram  Mm.   &•*»•. 


ItAimltor.       ^ 

Yo.  bloody  Nero..  rtn>n|-  "P  •»«  «•*•       . 
(X  row  dov  mother  tug-land.  MM 

,-RmU.  riuumetim.  *c.  See  IxsURRBC- 
TIOH  —  8TS.  Insurrection,  iedition.rebellion, 
mutiny. 

Revolter  (re-vSlt'er).  n  One  who  revolts 
or  rebels:  one  who  renounces  allegiance  and 
•abjection.  'All  their  princes  are  revolten.' 
Boa  Ir  IS.  'A  murderer,  a  rcvolter,  and  a 
robber'  It  Ulan. 

Revolting  (re-v61t'ing),  a.  Causing  the  feel- 
ings to  revolt;  causing  abhorrence  or  ex- 
treme diiguit  ;  aa,  revolting  cruelty  or  bru- 
tality 

Revoltlngly  (re-volt'ing-ll).  ado.     In  a  re- 
volting in.  inn.  -r.  offensively;  abhorrently. 
Revoluble  (  rev'd-lO-bl  ),  a.    Capable  of  re- 
volving;  rotatory.     'His   re  voluble   orbs.' 
Chapman. 

Ravolute  (rev'O-lua  a.     (L  re- 
pofufta,   from    revolvo.     Hee   RE- 
VOLVK  ]    Rolled  or  curled  back- 
wards or  downwards:  used  e!»pe- 
clally  In  6ot  and  tool.;  thus,  rr- 
volute  foliation  or  leafing  is  when    Kevolute. 
the  aides  of  the  leaves  In  the  bud 
are  rolled  spinilly  back  or  toward  the  lower 
surface. 

Revolution  (rev-6-lu'i.hon).  n.  (L  rto«tutio, 
revoltitionit,  a  revolving,  from  rer'ilro.  re- 
rolulum,  to  revolve.  Sec  RKVUI.VK.  )  1.  The 
act  of  revolving  or  rotating;  rotation  ;  the 
circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its  axis:  a 
course  or  motion  which  brings  every  point 
of  the  lurface  or  periphery  of  a  body  back  to 
the  place  at  which  ft  began  to  move;  as,  the 
revolution  of  a  wheel.  —  2.  The  course  or  mo- 
tion of  a  body  round  a  centre  ;  the  act  of 
moving  In  a  circular  course;  as.  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun;  hence,  a 
course  or  motion  of  anything  which  returns 
to  the  same  point  or  state  ;  a*,  the  revolu- 
tion ot  day  and  night,  or  of  the  seasons.  — 
3.  A  continued  course,  or  a  space  of  time 
marked  by  some  revolution,  or  by  a  sue 
ceasion  of  similar  events:  the  passage  of 
time  ;  hence,  a  change  produced  by  time. 
"The  resolution  of  a  single  age.'  Abp.  H'c.Jrc. 

O  God  !  that  one  might  read  the  book  nf  fate, 

And  we  the  mvfitlion  of  the  times 

M  iVc  lu'MiiiUint  level.  SJtalt. 

4  A  toUl  or  radical  change  of  circumstances 
or  of  system.  '  A  complete  revolution 
throughout  the  department  which  was  un- 
der hla  direction.'  Itaenulaii. 

What  vtri.mt  nrtWw/f'0'ij  in  our  art 

Since  Tlie-,[.i>  6r«  told  ballads  in  a  cart.      Feat. 

Specifically  -5.  A  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  government,  or  In  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  a  country,  mainly  brought  about  by 
internal  causes.  A  gradual  an.l  pacific  Inter- 
nal change  Is  called  a  rt/arm.  while  a  change 
brought  about  by  external  causes  Isgcnerally 
of  the  nature  Of  •otmftust  Tlie  term  rrrolu- 
tim.  In  Kngllah  history,  Is  applied  distinc- 
tively to  the  convulsion  by  which  James  II. 
waa  driven  from  the  throne  In  1688.  In  this 
sense  the  word  la  often  used  adjectlvely. 

Tile  election  generally  fell  ur>on  men  of  mvluliou 
Snollal 

The  term,  the  Frmrh  revolution.  Is  usually 
applied  to  the  violent  reaction  against  the 
•jMolaUsa  which  had  supplanted  the  old 
feudal  Institutions  of  the  country,  which 
begin  In  1788.  The  subsequent  French  re- 
volutions are  usually  Indicated  by  their 
respective  date*.  1830,  1848.  ISM.  1870,  1871. 
The  American  war  of  Independence  Is  often 
called  a  revolution  fl  A  rolling  or  other 
motion  backwards;  the  return  to  a  point 
before  occupied. 

Coma  tliuiKleruv  hut  with  dreadfji  rm/«A<»i 
O.  mj  oMnecln.  he.d 

7.  In  avom.  the  motion  of  a  point,  line,  or 


surface  about  a  centre  or  axis,  so  that  the 
moving  point  forms  a  curve,  the  moving 
line  a  surface,  and  the  moving  surface  a 
solid;  thus,  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  round 
one  of  Its  axes  generates  an  ellipsoid  ;  the 
retvlutwn  of  a  semicircle  about  the  diameter 
generates  a  sphere;  such  solids  being  called 
tvliiti  o/  revolution — 8.  In  aftron.  (o)  one 
complete  circuit  made  by  a  heavenly  body 
round  any  fixed  point  or  centre;  aa,  a  rev- 
olution of  a  planet  In  Its  orbit.  (6)The  period 
In  which  a  planet,  satellite,  or  comet  returns 
to  the  place  in  its  orbit  from  which  we  esti- 
mate its  setting  out  (c)  The  motion  of  ro- 
tation of  any  heavenly  body  about  its  axis. 
(</)  The  period  of  one  complete  rotation  of 
a  heavenly  body  about  its  axis. 

Revolutionary  (rev-o-lu'shon-a-rl).a.  1. Per- 
taining to  a  revolution  in  government;  as,  a 
revolutionary  war;  revolutionary  crimes  or 
disasters. —2.  Tending  to  produce  a  revolu- 
tion; as.  rerolutwnary  measures. 

Revolutionary  (revd-lu'shon-a-ri),  n.  A 
revolutionist ;  a  person  disposed  towards  a 
revolution. 

Dumfries  was  n  Tory  town,  and  could  not  tolerate 
a  revolutionary.  Pro/.  It'ilstm. 

Revolutioner  (rev-fi-lu'shon-er),  n.  One 
who  is  engaged  In  effecting  a  revolution ;  a 
revolutionist. 

The  people  were  divided  into  three  parties,  namely, 
the  Willmmitcs.  the  Jacobites,  and  the  discontented 
rtvotutiontrt.  Smollett. 

Revolutionism  (rev-6-lu'shon-izm).  n. 
Revolutionary  principles.  A'orth  Brit.  flev. 

Revolutionist  (rev-6-lu'shon-ist),  n.  One 
engaged  in  effecting  a  change  of  govern meut; 
the  favourer  of  a  revolution.  Burke. 

Revolutionize  (rev-6-lu'shon-!z),  v.t  pret. 
ct  pp.  revolutionized;  ppr.  revolutionizing. 
1.  To  bring  about  a  revolution  in:  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  political  constitution  of; 
as,  to  revolutionize  a  government.  'To  revo- 
lutionize  his  native  land.'  Crabb.  —  2.  To 
effect  an  entire  change  of  principles  in. 

The  Gospel,  if  received  in  truth,  has  '-rfolutionited 
his  M>ul.  y  M.  Mason. 

Revolutlve  (re-vol'ut-iv),  a.  1.  Turning  over; 
revolving;  cogitating.  'Being  so  concerned 
with  the  ilH|ilisitive  and  rcvolutice  soul  of 
man.'  Feltham.—2.  In  bot.  sume&s  Ilevolnte. 

Revolve  (re  volv').  ci.  pret.  A  pp.  revolted; 
ppr.  revolving.  [L.  rtvolvo—re,  again,  and 
volvo,  to  roll.)  1.  To  turn  or  roll  round  an 
axis;  to  rotate  ;  as,  the  earth  or  a  wheel  re- 
volves on  its  axis.  —  2.  To  move  round  n 
centre ;  to  circle  ;  to  move  in  a  course  such 
as  to  bring  what  moves  round  to  the  same 
place,  state,  or  condition ;  its,  the  planets 
revolve  round  the  sun.  '  In  the  same  circle 
we  revftlve.'  Tennyson. — 3.  To  pass  away  in 
cycles  or  periods;  as,  the  centuries  revolve ; 
the  revolving  years.  —4.  To  fall  back ;  to  re- 
turn; to  devolve. 

On  the  desertion  of  an  appeal,  the  judgment  docs, 
ipsojure.  rrt'c/ir  to  the  judge  a  quo.  styltffe. 

Revolve  (re-volv'),  v.t.  1.  To  roll  round;  to 
cause  to  turn  round. 

Then  in  the  r.nt  her  turn  she  shines 

Rnvlivd  on  heaven's  great  axle.  Milton. 

1.  To  turn  over  and  over  in  the  mind ;  to 
meditate  on;  as,  to  revolve  thoughts  in  the 
mind. 

Long  stood  Sir  Rcdivere 
Knvh'iHE  many  memories.  TtHHyiott. 

Revolvency  (re-volv'en-si),  n.  State,  act,  or 
principle  of  revolving;  revolution. 

Its  own  rrtvtvtncv  upholds  the  world.     Cotvftr. 

Revolver  (re-volv'cr),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  revolves;  specillcally,  a  firearm  (gen- 
erally a  pistol)  having  a  revolving  barrel  or 
breech  cylinder  so  constructed  as  to  dis- 
charge several  shotsln  quick  succession  with- 
out being  reloaded.  In  some  pistols  the  bar- 
rel has  a  plurality  of  bores  into  which  the 
charges  are  Inserted. and  from  which  they  are 
discharged,  but  more  commonly  the  weapon 
has  a  cylinder  at  the  base  of  the  barrel  con- 
taining several  chambers  (usually  six),  in 
which  the  charges  are  placed,  and  all  are 
fired  through  the  single  tube  which  consti- 
tutes the  barrel :  In  all  the  rotation  of  the 
chambers,  bringing  their  bores  in  a  line 
with  the  bore  of  the  barrel,  Is  caused  by  de- 
vices actuated  by  the  lock  mechanism.  In 
some  Improved  forms  of  the  weapon  the 
chambers  are  loaded  at  the  breach  with 
metal  cartridges,  which  contain  the  cap 
and  bullet  as  well  as  the  charge.  The  re- 
volver principle  has  also  been  applied  to 
rifles,  and  to  guns  for  throwing  small  pro- 
jectiles, as  In  the  Oatling.gim  of  the  Iniu-.l 
States  service,  and  the  mitrailleuse  of  the 
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French.  The  principle  Is  not  new,  arms 
similar  in  construction  having  been  made 
four  centuries  ago,  but  It  wa«  first  made 
practically  available  in  1835  by  Colonel  c ' •  .it 
of  the  United  States. 

Revolving  (r«- voicing),  p.  and  <i.  Turning; 
rolling;  moving  round. — Revolving  light,  in 
Hghthoutei,  a  light  usually  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  a  frame  with  three  or  four 
sides  having  reflectors  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  used  for  a  fixed  light,  grouped  on 
each  aide  with  their  axes  parallel.  The  re- 
volution exhibits  once  in  one  or  two  minutes 
as  may  bo  required,  a  light  gradually  in- 
creasing to  full  strength,  and  then  decreas- 
ing to  total  darkness;  or  a  red  and  a  win:, 
light  may  be  exhibited  alternately. — Ilecolc- 
ingputol.  See  REVOLVER.  —Hevolvingitorm* 
or  cyclones,  violent  storms  which,  wnile  ad- 
vancing bodily  in  a  definite  direction,  rotate 
about  an  axis  with  great  rapidity. 

Revomit  (re-vom'it),  v.t.  To  vomit  or  pour 
forth  again;  to  reject  from  the  stomach. 

They  might  cast  it  up  and  take  more,  vomiting  and 
revomttins  what  they  drink.  Hnkrutll. 

Revulset  (re-vulsO,  v.t.  To  affect  by  revul- 
sion; to  pull  or  draw  back;  to  withdraw. 

Nothing  is  so  effectual  as  frequent  vomits  to  with- 
draw and  repulse  the  peccant  humours  from  the  re- 
laxed bowels.  Chtynt. 

Revulsion  (rt-vul'shon),  n.  [Fr.  revuliim, 
from  L.  revulsw,  from  revello,  remtUttm—re, 
again,  and  vello,  to  pull.  ]  1.  The  act  of  draw- 
ing or  holding  back  or  away  from;  violent 
separation;  abstraction. 

The  rn'ttlfion  of  capital  from  other  trades  of  which 
the  returns  arc  more  frequent.  Att.  .Vw/iM. 

2.  In  med.  the  act  of  turning  or  diverting 
the  principle  of  a  disease  from  an  organ  in 
which  it   seems   to   have  taken  its  seat. 
Rubefacients,  vesicatories,  bleeding  in  the 
foot,  Ac.,  are  often  used  for  this  purpose.— 

3.  A  sudden  and  violent  change,  particularly 
of  feeling.     '  A  sudden  and  violent  revul- 
iion  of  feeling.'    Macaulay. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  this  cordial 
burst  was  more  than  the  agitated  man  could  bear. 
Mri.  Trotlopt. 

Revulsive  (re-vnl'siv),  n  Having  the  power 
of  revulsion;  tending  to  revulsion. 

Revulsive  (re-vnl'siv),  n.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  withdrawing;  specifically,  a 
medicine  used  for  the  purpose  of  revulsion. 

Rewt  (ru),  n.     A  row.     Spenser. 

Rewt  (rfl),  n.     Rue.    Spenser. 

Rewake  (re-wak'),  u.t.  and  *.  To  wake 
again.  Chaucer. 

Rewaken  (re  wak'n),  v.t.  and  i.  To  waken 
again.  '  Rewaken  with  the  dawning  soul.' 
Tennyson. 

Reward  (re-wardO,  t>.  t.  (O.  Fr.  reicarder,  re- 
ijuarder,  from  re  and  the  Teutonic  word 
ward  =  guard,  the  meaning  being  prob:il<ty 
influenced  by  0.  Kr.  rewerdoncr,  rev/" 
doner,  from  guerdon  (which  see).  ]  To  give 
in  return,  either  good  or  evil;  to  requite;  to 
recompense:  commonly  in  a  good  sense;  to 
bestow  a  recompense,  remuneration,  or 
token  of  favour  upon;  to  bestow  a  guerdon. 
When  evil  or  suffering  Is  returned  for  In- 
jury or  wickedness,  rcuMtrd  signifies  to 
punish;  to  take  vengeance  on. 

Thou  hast  ravardtd  me  yood,  whereas  I  have  rf- 
wanted  thee  evil.  i  Sam.  xxiv.  17. 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies;  and  win 
reivitrd  them  that  hate  me.  Dcut.  xxxii.  41. 

The  Son  of  man  will  come  in  the  elory  of  his  Fa* 
ther  with  his  angels ;  and  then  he  shall  irTinrd  every 
man  according  to  his  works.  Mat.  xvL  »?. 

I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.  He  that  rt- 
H'ards  me,  God  rttvard  him  I  Skak. 

SYN.  To  recompense,  compensate,  remun- 
erate, pay,  requite,  punish. 
Reward  (re-ward'),n.  1.  That  which  Is  given 
in  return  for  good  or  evil  done  or  ret  i 
especially  that  which  comes  in  n  turn  for 
some  good ;  a  token  or  gift  of  regard ;  re- 
compense. 

Ktvaitts  and  punishments  do  always  nresupnose 
something  willingly  done  well  or  ill.  without  win  h 
respect,  though  we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet 
then  it  is  only  a  benefit,  not  a  reward.  HteJHr. 

In  n  bad  sense,  punishment  or  requital  of 
evil. 

What  rfttfard  shall  be  given  or  done  unto  thcc  thou 
false  tongue  T  even  mighty  and  sharp  arrows,  with 
hot  burning  coals.  Ps.  cxx.  .1  (Common  Prajtr). 

2.  The  fruit  of  men's  labour  or  works. 

The  dead  know  not  anything,  neither  have  they 
any  more  a  reward.  tccl.  ix.  5. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  offered  for  Inking  "r  de- 
tectiiiR  a  criminal,  or  for  the 
anything  lost.     It  is  illegal  to  offer,  or  to 
publish  the  offer  of.  a  reward  for  Ihe  re- 
covery of  stolen  goods.-  4. t  Regard;  re- 
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spect.     'Take  reward  of  thin  owen  value. 

Chaucer. — SYN.  Recompense,compensation 

remuneration,  pay,  requital,   retribution 

punishment. 
Rewardable  (re-ward'a-bl),  a.    Capable  o] 

being   rewarded ;  worthy  of   recompense. 

'  lii'wardable  or  punishable.'    Hooker. 
Rewardableness  (re-ward'a-bl-nes),  n.  Tlie 

state  of  being  worthy  of  reward. 

What  can  be  the  praise  or  re-wardablenessot  doing 
that  which  a  man  cannot  chuse  but  dof 

Dr.  J.  Goodman. 

Rewardably  (re-ward'a-bli),  ado.  In  a  re- 
warduhle  manner. 

Rewarder  (re-ward'er),  n.  One  who  re- 
wards ;  one  that  requites  or  recompenses. 
'A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends.'  S/iak. 

Rewardful  (re-ward'ful),  a.  Yielding  re- 
ward; rewarding.  '  Nor  heed  rewardful  toil, 
nor  seeken  praise.'  Thomson.  [Rare.] 

Rewardless  (re-ward'les),  a.  Having  no  re- 
ward. 

Rewe,  t  v.  t.  or  t.    To  rue.     Chaucer. 

Rewel-bone.t  Ruell-bonet  (ru'el-bon),  n. 
A  word  of  doubtful  meaning  used  by  Chau- 
cer in  the  line: 

His  sadel  was  of  rewel-booti. 

This  may  mean  that  the  saddle  was  orna- 
mented with  round  slicesof  bone  (Fr.  rouelle, 
dim.  of  roue,  a  wheel);  Skeat  conjectures 
that  rewel-boon  is  simply  bone  that  has  been 
rounded  and  made  smooth. 

Rewet  (ru'et),  n.  [Fr.  rouet,  a  spinning, 
wheel,  a  kind  of  gun-lock,  dim.  of  roue,  a 
wheel,  L.  rota.]  The  lock  of  a  gun.  [Rare.] 

Rewin  (re-win'),  «.(.    To  win  again. 

The  Palatinate  was  not  worth  the  rnviitm'Hr 

fuller. 

Reword  (re-werd"),  v.t.  1.  To  repeat  in  the 
same  words. 

It  is  not  madness 

That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Shak. 

2.  To  re-echo.  'A  hill  whose  concave  womb 
reworded  a  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering 
vale. '  SAo*. 

Rewrite  (re-rlf),  v.t.  To  write  a  second 
time.  • 

Write  and  rewrite,  blot  out,  and  write  again, 
And  for  its  swiftness  ne'er  applaud  your  pen. 

Rex(reks), n.  [L.]  A  king.— To playrex'\to 
play  the  king;  to  handle  roughly;  to  over- 
throw completely. 

Think  ye  it  to  be  the  greatest  indignity  to  the 
queene  that  may  be,  to  suiter  such  a  caytili'e  to  play 
such  rex.  Sfenser. 

Reye.t  n.  [D.  ry,  rij,  Q.  reigen,  reihen,  a 
dance.  ]  An  old  quick  dance,  in  use  among 
the  Dutch.  Chaucer. 

Reynard  (nYnard).    See  RENARD. 

Rhabarbarate(ra-bar'ba-rat),<i.  [See  RHU- 
BARB.) Impregnated  or  tinctured  with  rhu- 
barb. Floyer. 

Rhabarbarin,  Rhabarbarine  (ra-bar'ba- 
rin),  n.  [L.  rhaburbarmn.  See  RHUBARB. ] 
Same  as  Chrysophania  Acid.  See  CHRYSO- 

PHANIC. 

Rhabarbarum  (ra-biir'ba-rum),  «.  [L.] 
Rhubarb  (which  see). 

Rhabdoccela  (rab'do-se-la),  n.pl.  [Gr.  rhab- 
dos,  a  rod,  and  koilos,  hollow.  ]  A  section  of 
Scolecida,  or  animals  belonging  to  the  sub- 
order Planarida  and  order  Turbellaria.  See 
PLANAKIDA. 

Rhabdoidal  (rab-doi'dal),  a.  [Gr.  rhabdos, 
a  rod,  and  eidos,  resemblance.)  Rod-like; 
specifically,  in  a nat.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sagittal  suture,  or  that  which  unites  the 
parietal  bones. 

Rhabdolith  (rab'do-lith),  n.  [Gr.  rhabdos, 
a  rod,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  minute  cal- 
careous organic  body,  of  rod-like  shape,  oc- 
curring in  the  globigerina  ooze. 

Rhabdology  (rab-dol'o-ji), ».  [Gr.  r/iabdos, 
a  staff  or  wand,  and  logos,  discourse.)  The 
act  or  art  of  computing  or  numbering  by 
Napier's  rods  or  Napier's  bones. 

Rhabdomancy  (rab' do  -man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
rhabdos,  a  rod,  and  manteia,  divination.) 
Divination  by  a  rod  or  wand ;  specifically, 
the  discovery  of  things  concealed  in  the 
earth,  as  ores  of  metals,  springs  of  water, 
and  the  like,  by  a  divining-rod. 

Rhabdopleura  (rab'do-plu-ra),  n.pl.  [Gr. 
rhabdos,  a  staff,  and  pleuron,  a  rib.)  A  sub- 
order of  marine  polyzoa,  having  the  primi- 
tive bud  inclosed  between  two  fleshy  lobes 
or  valve-like  plates,  attached  along  their 
dorsal  margin,  and  giving  exit  in  front  to 
the  rudimentary  lophophore  or  disc  which 
bears  the  tentacles.  In  the  polyzoa  belong- 
in1,'  to  this  sub-order  the  organism  is  at- 
tached or  adherent  to  fixed  objects,  and 


produces  a  chitinous  or  horny  rod  on  itf 
adherent  side.    The  tentacles  are  arrange 
in  a  horse-shoe  shape. 

Rb.abdospb.ere  (rab'do-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  rhab 
dos,  a  rod,  and  sphaira,  a  sphere.)  A  minutt 
organic  body,  sphere-like  in  shape,  am 
bristling  with  rods,  occurring  in  the  depth 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Rhachialgia(ra-ki-al'ji-a),  n.  See  RACUI 
ALOIA. 

Rhachis  (raids),  n.    In  bot.  see  RACHIS. 
Rhachitis  (ra-ki'tis),  n.    The  rickets.     See 
RACHITIS. 

Rhadamanthine,  Rhadamantine  (rad-a 
man  thin,  rad-a-man'tin),  a.  [From  Rhada 
manthus,  son  of  Jupiter,  appointed,  on  ac 
count  of  his  justice,  one  of  the  three  judges 
of  the  lower  world.)  Severely  or  rigorously 
just.  'Your  doom  is  Rhadamantine.'  Car 
lyle, 

Rhaetian  (re'shi-an),  a.  and  n.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ancient  Rhreti,  or  their  coun- 
try Rluetia;  as,  the  Rhcetian  Alps,  now  the 
country  of  Tyrol  and  the  Orisons.  As  a  noun, 
a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Rhcetia 

Rhatic  (re'tik),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Rhanian  Alps;  specifically,  appellative  of  a 
series  of  strata  extensively  developed  in  the 
RhEctian  Alps,  and  constituting  the  upper- 
most portion  of  the  triassic,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  lowest  of  the  liassic  or  oolitic 
group.  The  strata  have  also  the  name  of 
passage-beds  from  lying  between  the  trias 
and  lias,  and  are  more  highly  fossiliferous 
than  any  of  the  other  members  of  the 
triassic  period. 

Rhseto-Romanic  (re't6-ro-man"ik),  a.  and 
«.  Belonging  to,  or  that  member  of,  the  Ro- 
mance family  of  tongues  spoken  in  South 
Switzerland  and  in  the  districts  to  the 
north  of  the  Adriatic. 

Rhamadan  (ram'a-dan),  ?i.  Same  as  Itama- 
da  n. 

Rhamnace8e(ram-na'se-e),)i.  pi.  [From  typi- 
cal genus  Rhamnus  (which  see).]  A  nat. 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  remarkable  for 
having  a  valvate  calyx,  hooded  petals,  op- 
posite to  which  their  stamens  are  inserted, 
and  a  superior  or  half-inferior  fruit  which 
is  either  dry  or  fleshy.  The  species  are 
erect  or  climbing,  often  spiny,  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  small  greenish  inconspicuous 


Rhanmus  Frangula. 

flowers,  and  simple,  alternate  or  opposite, 
often  three  to  five  nerved  leaves.  They  are 
found  over  nearly  all  the  world  except  in 
the  arctic  zone.  The  berries  of  several 
species  of  Rhamnus  are  violent  purgatives, 
while  the  fruit  of  some,  as  the  jujube,  is 
harmless  and  eatable.  The  berries  of  Rham- 
nus infectoi-ius  yield  a  yellow  dye,  and  R. 
t'rangula  yields  excellent  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder. 

Rhamnus  (ram'nus),  n.  [Gr.  rhamnos,  a 
kind  of  prickly  shrub  or  thorn,  perhaps  buck- 
thorn or  Christ's  thorn.  ]  A  widely  diffused 
genus  of  shrubs,  containing  about  sixty  spe- 
cies, natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  re- 
gions, of  the  nat.  order  Rhamuacese;  the  buck- 
thorns. The  berries  of  the  common  buck- 
thorn (R.  catharticus),  a  British  species, 
posse-s  purgative  properties.  The  juice  of 
the  unripe  berry  dyes  yellow.  The  berries 
of  several  species  form  articles  of  commerce 
from  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  name  of 
French,  Turkey,  and  Persia  berries,  grains 
d' Avignon,  Ac. 

Rliamphastos  (ram-fas'tos).  See  RAM- 
PHASTOS. 

lliaphe  (ra'fe),  n.     In  bot.  same  as  Raphe. 
vhapliides.    See  RAPHIDES. 


Rhapsode  (rap'sod),  »i.  A  rhapsodist.  Grote. 

Rhapsodic,  Rhapsodical  (rap-sod'ik,  rap- 
sotl'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
rhapsody;  confused  and  unconnected. 

They  (Prymie's  works)  ...  by  the  generality  of 
scholars  are  looked  upon  to  be  rather  rhapsodical 
and  confused,  than  any  way  polite  or  concise. 

Rhapsodically  (rap-sod'ik-al-li),  ode.  Iu 
the  milliner  of  rhapsody. 

Rhapsodist  (rap'sod-ist),  n.  1.  Originally, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  one  who  com- 
posed, recited,  or  sang  rhapsodies;  espe- 
cially, one  whose  profession  was  to  recite  or 
sing  the  verses  of  Homer  and  other  poets. 

While  the  latter  (the  poet)  sang,  solely  or  chiefly, 
his  own  compositions  to  the  accompaniment  of  his 
lyre ;  the  rhapsodist  rehearsed  the  poems  of  others. 
//'.  Mure. 

2.  One  who  recites  or  sings  verses  for  a  live- 
lihood ;  one  who  makes  and  recites  verses 
extempore. 

The  same  populace  sit  for  hours  listening  to  rhafi- 
sodists  who  recite  Ariosto.  Carlyle, 

3.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  in  a  confused 
and  disconnected  manner  with  strong  ex- 
citenient  or  affectation  of  enthusiasm  or 
feeling. 

Ask  our  rhapsodist,  if  you  have  nothing  but  the 
excellence  and  loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach,  and  no 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  how  many  vicious 
wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim?  ll'attf. 

Rhapsodize  (rap'so-dlz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
rhapsodized;  ppr.  rhapsodizing.  To  recite 
rhapsodies;  to  act  as  a  rhapsodist.  Athen- 
aeum. 

Rhapsodize  (rap'so-diz),  v.  t.  To  sing  or  re- 
cite as  a  rhapsody;  to  repeat  or  rehearse  in 
the  manner  of  a  rhapsody. 

We  may  form  a  probable  judgment  that  the  The- 
bais  and  the  Epigoni  were  then  rhapsodized  at  Sic- 
yon  as  Homeric  productions.  Grate. 

Rhapsodomancy  (rap-so'do-man-si),  n.  [Or. 
rhapsodia,  rhapsody,  and  manteia,  divina- 
tion.) Divination  by  means  of  verses. 

There  were  various  methods  of  practising  this 
rhapsodomancy.  Sometimes  they  wrote  several 
verses  or  sentences  of  a  poet  on  so  many  pieces  of 
wood,  paper,  or  the  like;  threw  them  together  in  an 
urn,  and  drew  out  one.  .  .  .  Sometimes  they  cast 
dice  on  a  table  on  which  verses  were  written ;  and 
that  on  which  the  dice  lodged  contained  the  predic- 
tion. A  third  manner  was  by  opening  a  book,  and 
pitching  on  some  verse  at  first  sight.  This  method 
they  afterwards  called  the  Sortes  Prattestina,  and 
afterwards,  according  to  the  poet  thus  made  use  of, 
Sortes  Homerica,  Sortes  yirgiliaita,  &c.  Kees. 

Rhapsody  (rap'so-di),  n.  [Gr.  rhapsodia— 
rhapta,  r/iapso,  to  sew,  and  ode,  a  song.  ] 

1.  Originally,  a  short  epic  poem,  or  portion 
of  a  longer  epic  such  as  would  be  recited  by 
a  rhapsodist  at  one  time. 

Rhapsody,  originally  applied  to  the  portions  of  the 
poem  habitually  allotted  to  different  performers  in 
the  order  of  recital,  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
twenty-four  books  into  which  each  work  (the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey)  was  permanently  divided  by  the 
Alexandrian  grammarians.  //•'.  Atltre. 

2.  A  disjointed  and  confused  series  of  sen- 
tences or  statements  such  as  would  be  com- 
posed under  excitement,  and  having  no  de- 
pendence or  natural  connection ;  rambling 
composition.  '  A  rhapsody  of  words.'  Shak. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads  only 
loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales  fit  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  others.  Locke. 

lhatany  (rat'a-ni).    See  RATANY. 
the  (re),  n.   The  Egyptian  name  for  the  sun 
regarded  as  a  divinity.    Written  also  Re 
and  Hi. 

Ihea  (re'a),  n.  1.  In  anc.  myth,  the  daughter 
of  Urauos  and  Ge,  wife  and  sister  of  Cronos, 
and  motherof  Zeus  (Jupiter),  Hestia(Vesta), 
Demeter  (Ceres),  Here(Juno),  Hades  (Pluto), 
Ac.— 2.  A  genus  of  birds,  of  which  the  three- 
toed  ostriches  of  South  America  are  the 
representatives.  See  OSTRICH. 
thea-fibre  (re'a-fi-ber),  n.  A  very  valuable 
East  Indian  fibre,  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  nettle (Urtica or  Boehmeria  tenacissima), 
somewhat  resembling  the  fibre  of  the  Chinese 
grass-cloth.  It  is  imported  into  Britain  for 
textile  purposes. 

Uleic  (re'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhubarb. 
—Rheic  acid  (C10H8O3),  the  yellow,  crystal- 
line, granular  matter  of  rhubarb,  procured 
from  the  plant  by  means  of  ether. 
Ihein-berry  (iin'be-ri),  ?i.  Buckthorn,  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Rhamnus 
(which  see). 

thematic  (re-mat'ik),  n.  [Gr.  rhematikos, 
from  rhetna,  a  sentence,  from  rheo,  to  speak.  ] 
The  doctrine  of  propositions  or  sentences. 
Coleridge. 

thematic  (rc-mat'ik),  a.  f.See  the  noun.)  A 
term  applied  to  adjectives  derived  from 
verbs.  Fitzedward  lialL. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Men;  th,  thin;     w,  u>ig;     wh,  wAig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Rhenish  (ren'Uli).  a    Pertaining  1"  the  river 
Khiue;  u,  IthrHuh  wine :  sometimes  used 
•bsolately  for  Khenlsh  wine  or  Rhine  wine 
toe  Kuiu  WISK. 
rU  pamd a lacoo  of  **r«i»*  on  my  h^d^nce. 

—  HJuniik  architecture,  the  style  which 
Romanesque  architecture  mutinied  in  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Rhine,  and 
which  dates  from  nearly  the  same  period  u 
Lombard  architecture.  It  Is  round-arched; 
the  earliest  churches  seem  to  have  been  cir- 
cular but  the  circuUr  form  was  absorl>ed 
into  the  rectangular  form  In  the  shape  of  a 
western  apse.  There  were  also  a  •ana 
of  small  circular  or  octagonal  towers.  The 
treaded  galleries  at  the  eaves,  and  the  richly 
carred  capitals  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful features  of  the  style.  From  the  use  of 
the  round  arch  and  solid  walls,  the  exteriors 
are  free  from  the  great  mass  of  buttresses 
used  In  Gothic  buildings. 
Rheochord  (rfo-kord),  n.  [Or.  rhea.io  flow, 
and  eluirdt,  a  chord. )  A  metallic  wire  usei 
in  measuring  the  resistance,  or  ran  inu  H" 
strength  of  an  electric  current,  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  less  length  of  It  Inserted 
In  the  circuit. 

Rheometer  (re-om'et-er).  n.  [Gr.  Then,  to 
low,  and  uulnm,  measure.  1  Another  name 
fur  the  electrometer  or  galvanometer 
Rheometrlc  (re-o-met'rik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  rheiimeter  or  Its  use. 
Rheometry  (re-om'et-ri).  n.  [Gr.  rites,  to 
flow,  and  inetron,  measure.  ]  1.  In  math 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus;  flux 
Ions. — 2.  In  pkyuics.  the  method  of  measur- 
ing the  velocity  and  force  of  electric.  Arc., 
currents 

Rheomotor  (re'6-mo-ter),  n.  [Gr.  rheo,  to 
flow,  and  I.  motor,  a  mover]  Any  appar- 
atus, as  an  electrical  or  galvanic  battery, 
by  which  an  electric  or  galvanic  current  is 
originated. 

Rheophore  (re'6-for).  n.  [Gr  rhto.  to  flow, 
and  pkoreu.  from  phero.  to  bear. )  Ampere's 
name  for  the  connecting  wire  of  a  voltaic 
apparatus,  as  being  the  transmitter  of  the 
current 

Rheoscope  (rf'o-skop).  n.  [Gr.  rhef,,  to  flow, 
and  tkopeo,  to  view,  j  An  Instrument  hy 
which  the  existence  of  an  electric,  galvanic, 
or  magnetic  current  may  be  ascertained. 
Rheostat  irOY.stat).  n.  [Gr.  rheu,  t..  ll.nv. 
and  Italia,  that  stands  still.  1  In  electro- 
mafrnetum,  an  instrument  for  regulating  or 
adjusting  a  circuit  so  that  any  required  de- 
gree of  force  may  In-  maintained.  Wheat- 
ttont. 

Rheotome  (rc'S-tom),  n.  [Or.  rhrn,  to  flow, 
and  tomoi.  a  cutting,  from  trmiui.  to  cut.) 
An  instrument  for  periodically  interrupting 
an  electric  current.  Faraday, 
Rheotrope  (re'6-tropX  n.  [Gr.  rheo,  to  flow, 
and  tropon,  a  turn,  from  trtpi,  to  turn.]  An 
Instrument  for  periodically  changing  the 
direction  of  an  electric  current  Faraday 
Rhesus  (re'sus).  n  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
monkeys.  Including  the  bruh  or  pig.tailcd 
monkey  ( li  neinettrinui).  inhabiting  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Islands  of  the  In- 
dian InUptbtJo.  It  Is  often  domesticated. 
Tile  name  rhesus  monkey  is  also  given  to 
the  Hacarnt  Khenu,  a  species  of  Indian 
monkey,  held  In  great  veneration  by  the 
natives,  and  of  which  large  numbers  swum 
•boot  the  temples.  It  Is  partially  migratory, 
visl ting  Insummerdistricts of  the  Himalayas 
which  are  much  too  cold  for  It  in  winter 
RhetUn  (r»'shi-anX  a.  Same  as  M<riinn 
Rhetor)  (rt'torX  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  rlutur,  an 
orator  or  speaker.  J  A  rhetorician. 

-  -IJ** .*•*>  **«t   il  It  but  «s  of  a  Hutor  at  a 
de»k.  to  commend  or  duJikc  I  H,nSiS. 

Rhetoric  (ret'or-lk).  n     [Fr.  rhetoric*,.  L 

J^JT'  '™™  Or  M  rhitorikt  (uchiif,  art, 

nnderstoo<lX  from  rhit,*,  a  public  speaker! 

ram  r*«0  to  say  to  speak  )    1.  The  art  or 

branch  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the 

or  Principles  underlying  all  effective 

-S°i?  *h«u*r  in  P"1"  or  verse;  or, 

1  by  Campbell,  the  art  of  discourse 

I?  H^^H,  t^ag  nnder»«»<»l  »ll  discourse 

sHlon  spoken  or  written.    Three 

fc Useoane  are  recognized  in  rhetoric: 

1/77    "*•*"•  ''•"www,  the  object  of 

Jtch  U  to  conrey  Information,  the  matter 

[more  Importance  than  the  form; 

•  Mtd  are  treated  such  topics 

"•rip  Ion    narration,  and  exposition: 

S^t"1 .',"  whl< '' the  m»tter  •JiopSSi 
•re  subordinate  to  the  form :  (j)  cratan 

•  hlch  pmpoMs  an  end  to  be  attained   to 
which  matter  and  form  are  morJoTlesVib! 


servient— 2.  The  art  which  teaches  oratory; 
the  rule*  that  govern  the  art  of  speaking 
with  propriety,  elegance,  and  force,  or  that 
regulate  argumentative  prose  composition. 
See  extract 

Of  rketoru  various  definitions  have  been  Riven  by 
various  writers.  ...  It  U  evident  lh,<t, in  its  primary 
signification,  rhetoric  had  reference  to  public  speak- 
ing alone,  as  its  etymology  implies.  But  as  most  of 
the  rules  for  speaking  are  of  course  applicable  equally 
to  writing,  an  extension  of  the  term  naturally  took 
place.  .  .  .  1  propose  .  .  .  totreat  of 'argumentative 
composition '  generally  and  exclusively ;  considering 
rhetoric  (in  conformity  with  the  very  just  and  philo- 
sophical view  of  Aristotle)  as  an  offshoot  (ran  logic. 
Akf.  H*a*I, 

&  Rhetoric  exhibited  in  language;  elo- 
quence, especially  artificial  eloquence,  as 
opposed  to  that  which  is  natural  and  real ; 
flashy  oratory;  declamation. 

Women  are  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  oratory 
than  men.  It  is  certain,  too.  that  they  are  possesse> 
of  some  springs  of  rnttoric  which  men  want,  such  a 
tears,  fainting  fits,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  see: 
employed  upon  occasion,  with  good  success. 

Sfrrtntor. 

4  The  power  of  persuasion  or  influencing 
as,  the  rhetoric  of  the  heart  or  eyea.  '  Sweet 
silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes.'  Daniel, 
—{(hetaru.  Oratory.  The  former  designates 
the  principles  or  science  of  oratory ;  the 
latter  the  practice.  A  man  may  be  thor- 
oughly skilled  in  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and 
yet  be  no  orator,  and  vice  versa. 
Rhetorical  (re-tor'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to. 
containing,  or  involving  rhetoric;  oratorical; 
as,  the  rhetorical  art ;  a  rhetorical  treatise ; 
a  rhetorical  flourish. 

They  permit  him  to  leave  their  poetical  taste  un 
gratified,  provided  that  he  gratifies  their  rfttlarnai 
sense  and  their  curiosity.  Matt.  Arnold. 

Rhetorically  (re-tor'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  rhe- 
torical manner;  according  to  the  rules  of 
rhetoric;  as,  to  treat  a  subject  rhetorically; 
a  discourse  rhetorically  delivered. 

Rhetortcatet  (re-tort-kat),  r.i.  To  play  the 
orator. 

A  person  ready  to  sink  under  his  wants  has  neither 
tune  nor  heart  to  rhrtoricatr,  or  make  flourishes. 
SfitrA. 

Rhetoricatlont  (re-tor'i.ka"8hon).n.  Rhe- 
torical amplification.  '  Their  rhetoricatwiis 
anil  equivocal  expressions.'  H'aterland. 

Rhetorician  (let-o.ri'shan),  ri.  [Kr.  rheto- 
ricien.  See  RHETORIC  ]  1  One  who  teaches 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  the  principles  anil 
rules  of  correct  and  elegant  speaking  and 
writing;  one  who  teaches  oratory. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetorician*,  who  had 
young  auditors,  lived  till  they  were  a  hundred  years 
old.  Bacon. 

2  One  well  versed  in  the  rules  and  principles 
of  rhetoric. 

The  'understanding'  is  that  by  which  a  man  be- 
comes a  mere  logician,  and  a  mere  rhetorician 

F.  If.  Kottrtson. 

3  A  public  speaker;  especially,  one  who 
speaks  for  show;  a  declaimer. 

Or  played  at  Lyons  a  declaiming  prize. 

At  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetorician  dies.    Drydrn 

Rhetorician  ( ret-o-ri'shan ),  a.  Suiting  a 
master  of  rhetoric.  'Rhetorician  pride  ' 
.Sir  R.  Bluckmore. 

Rhetorize  (re'tor-iz),  v.i.  To  play  the  ora- 
tor. Cotgrave. 

Rhetorize  irc'tor-iz).  r.(.  To  represent  by 
u  figure  of  oratory  ;  to  introduce  by  a  rhe- 
torical device.  Hilton. 

Rheum  (rum),  n.  [Or.  rheuma,  from  rheo, 
to  flow.]  i.  An  increased  action  of  the  ex- 
cretory vessels  of  any  organ ;  but  generally 
applied  to  the  increased  action  of  mucous 
glands,  attended  with  increased  discharge 
and  an  altered  state  of  their  excreted  fluids. 

I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too.          SAat. 

2  A  thin  serous  fluid,  secreted  hy  the  mil- 
(•ons  glands,  etc.,  as  in  catarrh;  humid  mat- 
tcrwhich  collects  in  the  eyes,  nose,  ormouth 
as  tears,  saliva,  and  the  like.  'You  that 
did  void  yourrAeiim  upon  my  heard  '  Shak 

Rheum  (re'um).  n.  [From  rhubarb,  It.  rev- 
arban.  See  RHUBARB.)  A  genus  of  plants 
nf  the  nat  order Polygonacetc.  including  the 
different  species  of  plants  which  yield  the 
stalks  and  root  so  well  known  by  the  name 
nf  rhubarb  (which  see). 

Rheuma  (ru'ma),  n.  [Or.  rheuma.]  Rheum 
(which  see). 

Rheumatic,  Rhenmatlcal  (ru-mat'ik,  ru- 
ik-al).  a.  [L.  rheumaticvt;  Or  rheu- 
oatiJms,  from  rheuma,  rheum  (which  see)  ] 
Pertaining  to  rheumatism  or  partaking  of 
its  nature;  affected  with  rheumatism ;  as 
rheumatic  pains  or  affections. 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  Hoods. 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 

That  rhtttmalM  draeues  do  abound.        SJiat 


Rheumatism  (lu'ma-tlzm),  n.     [L.  rheu- 


ir.  tat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  nMr,     ttbe,  tub,  bull; 


.,reum& 
a  watery  humour,  from  rheu,  to  Dow,  the 
ancients  supposing  the  disease  to  proceed 
from  a  defluxion  of  humours.]  A  painful  in- 
flammation iilfecting  muscles  and  joints  of 
the  human  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  as 
the  hips,  knees,  shoulders,  ate.,  attended  by 
swelling  and  stiffness.  It  Is  occasionally 
accompanied  by  fever,  when  it  constitutes 
acute  rheumatism  or  rheuinaticfevcr,  which 
frequently  lapses  gradually  into  chronic 
rheumatism.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  as  articular  rhettma- 
tixm,  which  occurs  in  the  joints  and  muscles 
of  the  extremities  ;  lumbago,  which  occurs 
In  the  loins  ;  sciatica,  occurring  in  the  hip- 
Joint;  etc. 

Rheumatlsmal  (ru  -ma-tiz'mal),  o.  Rheu- 
matic. 

Rheumatlsm-root(ru'ma-tizm-rot),n.  See 
TWIS-LKAF. 

Rheumatlze  (  ru'ma-tlz  ),  n.  Rheumatism. 
[Provincial  English  or  Scotch.] 

I  did  feel  a  rhtumatise  in  my  backspauld  yestreen. 

Rheumy  (rum'i),  a.  1.  Full  orrheunfor 
watery  matter;  consisting  of  rheum  or  par- 
taking of  its  nature. 

HbheadandrArnmy  eyes  distill  in  showers.  DrpteH. 

2.  Affected  with  rheum.—  S.  Causing  rheum 
or  rheumatism. 

And  tempt  the  rheitmy  and  unpureed  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness.  Shat. 

Rhexla  (rek'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  rhexit,  rupture. 
from  some  species  having  been  formerly  used 
in  the  cure  of  rupture.]  A  small  Kcuus  of 
Melastomaceo;,  commonly  called  deer-grass 
or  meadow-beauty.  The  species  are  low 
perennial,  often  bristly,  herbs,  and  have 
sessile,  three  to  five  nerved,  bristle-edged 
leaves,  and  large,  showy,  cymose  flowers 
Rhleolene  (rigVlen),  n,  [Gr.  rhiyot,  cold, 
and  L.  oleum,  oil.]  A  light  coal-oil,  of  low 
boiling-point,  used  in  surgical  operations  to 
render  the  skin  insensible  to  pain. 
Rhlme  (rim).  See  RHYME 
Rhiuacauthus  (ri  na-kan'thns),  n,  [Gr. 
rhii.  rhiiios,  a  snout,  and  akanthot,  a  prickly 
plant,  from  akantha,  a  prickle,  a  spine.)  A 
genus  of  Indian  plants,  nat.  order  Acan- 
thaceae.  Jt.  communii  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  roots  are  used  by  the  natives  to  cure 
ringworm,  and,  boiled  in  milk,  are  reckoned 
an  aphrodisiac.  They  resemble  Justicia  in 
habit,  and  have  small  white  flowers  in  ter- 
minal spikes. 

Rhinal  (ri'nal),  a.  [Gr.  rhit,  rhinat,  the 
nose.]  Pertaining  to  the  nose. 
Rhlnanthacese  (ri-nan-tlia'se.e),  n.  pi.  An 
order  of  dicotyledons  established  by  Jussieu, 
but  now  incorporated  with  Scrophulariacev 
Rhinanthus  (ri-nan'thus),  n,  [Or.  rhit 
rhinos,  a  snout,  and  anthoi,  a  flower,  in 
allusion  to  the  appearance  of  the  corolla.  ) 
A  genus  of  annual,  probably  parasitic,  herbs, 
with  opposite  serrate  leaves,  and  nodding 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  nat.  order  Scroph- 
ulariaceae.  They  are  natives  of  Kurope, 
Northern  Asia,  and  North  America.  Two  of 
them  are  British,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  yellow-rattle. 

Rhind-mart  (riud'mart),  n.  In  Scoti  laic, 
a  word  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  red- 
dendo  of  charters  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
to  signify  any  species  of  horned  cattle  given 
at  M  artinmas  as  part  of  the  rent  or  feu-duty. 
Bell. 

Rhine  (rin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ryne,  a  water-course; 
comp.  mnn<7,  and  G.  rinne,  a  channel]  A 
water-course  or  ditch.  [Provincial.  ] 

Sedgemoor  .  .  .  was  intersected  by  many  deep 
and  wide  trenches  which,  in  that  country,  are  called 
rllKes.  Uactulf}- 

Rhinencephalic  (rin-en'se-far'ik),  n.  [<ir 
rhii,  rhinos,  the  nose,  and  tngkephalot,  the 
brain.)  Pertaining  to  the  nose  and  brain; 
specifically,  applied  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain  fonning  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. 

Rhinencephalon  (rin-en-sef'a-lon),  n.  (See 
above  ]  In  cowirxir.  anat.  the  anterior  divi- 
sion of  the  brain,  in  front  of  the  prosen- 
cephalon  or  cerebral  hemispheres.  From 
this  are  given  off  nerves  to  the  olfactory 
organs. 

Rhine  Wine  (rin  win),  n.  A  general  term 
for  wines  produced  on  the  Rhine,  hut  more 
specifically  for  those  of  the  Rheingsu.  a  dis- 
trict along  the  Rhine  in  the  south-west  of 
Nassau,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mayence.  Aiming  the  hi  ft 
known  and  most  valuable  of  the  white 
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Rhine  wines  are  Johannisberg.Hochheimer, 
Rudesheimer,  Steinberger,  Rothenberger, 
and  Markobrunuer.  The  red  wines  are  not 
so  much  esteemed.  Of  these  Asniaunhauser 
is  the  most  celebrated.  The  wines  produced 
below  Diisseldorf  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Rhino  (ri'no),  n.  A  cant  word  for  gold  and 
silver  or  money. 

A  famous  wedding  we  had  of  it  as  long  as  the  rhino 
lasted.  Marryatt. 

Rhinobatidre  (ri-no-bat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
rftix,  rhinos,  the  nose,  and  batis,  a  ray.]  The 
shark-rays  or  beaked  rays,  a  family  of  plagi- 
ostomous  elasmo branchiate  fishes,  uniting 
the  character  of  the  sharks  and  the  rays,  but 
referred  to  the  latter  in  virtue  of  the  position 
of  the  gill-openings  and  the  nature  of  the 
teeth.  The  muzzle  is  generally  beaked  and 
pointed,  the  mouth  undulated,  and  the  teeth 
rounded  or  elliptical  (in  some  broader  than 
long),  the  body  being  smooth.  The  saw-fish 
is  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  family. 
See  SAW-FISH. 

Rhinocerial,  Rhinocerical  (ri-no-se'ri-al, 
ri-no-ser'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  rhino- 
ceros; resembling  the  rhinoceros;  turning 
up  like  the  horn  on  the  snout  of  a  rhino- 
ceros: humorously  applied  in  the  Tatler  to 
a  turned-up  nose. 

Rhinoceros  (ri-nos'e-ros),  n.  [L.  rhinoceros; 
Gr.  rhinokeros,  nose-horn — rhis,  rhiiws,  the 
nose,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  A  genus  of  perisso- 
dactylate  ungulates  or  hoofed  mammals,  co- 
extensive with  the  family  Rhinocerotidie, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  elephant,  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  tapir,  &c.  They  are  large  un- 
gainly animals,  having  a  very  thick  skin, 
which  is  usually  thrown  into  deep  folds.  The 
muzzle  is  rounded  and  blunt,  and  there  are 
seven  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw;  there 
are  no  canines,  but  there  are  usually  incisor 
teeth  in  both  jaws.  The  skull  is  pyramidal, 
and  the  nasal  bones  are  enormously  devel- 
oped. The  feet  are  furnished  with  three 
toes  each,  encased  in  hoofs.  The  nasal 
bones  usually  support  one  or  two  horns, 
which  are  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres 
agglutinated  together,  and  are  of  the  nature 
of  epidermic  growths,  somewhat  analogous 
to  hairs.  When  two  horns  are  present  the 
hinder  one  rests  on  the  frontal  bones,  and 
is  placed  on  the  middle  line  of  the  head 
behind  the  anterior  horn.  The  posterior 
horn  is  generally  shorter  than  the  ante- 
rior, and  always  differs  from  it  in  shape. 
They  live  in  marshy  places,  and  subsist 
chiefly  on  grasses  and  the  foliage  of  trees. 
They  are  at  the  present  time  exclusively 
confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  east- 
ern hemisphere,  but  several  extinct  species 
ranged  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, their 
remains  having  been  discovered  in  the  mio- 
cene  and  subsequent  tertiary  strata  of  that 
continent  One  extinct  species,  R.  ticho- 
rhinus,  or  woolly  rhinoceros, 
formerly  inhabited 


Indian  Rhinoceros  {Khinoaros  iHdic 


England.  Of  the  existing  one-horned  spe- 
cies the  best  known  is  the  Indian  rhino- 
ceros (/{.  indicus).  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  5  feet;  the  horn  is  seldom  very  long.  It 
inhabits  Bengal  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  Asia.  Of  the  two-horned  species  a  well- 
known  example  is  the  African  rhinoceros 
(R.  bicornii),  which  occurs  in  Cape  Colony 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  African 
continent.  —  Rhinoceros  honibilt,  a  name 
given  to  a  variety  of  hornbill.  Also  called 
Rhinoceros-bird.  See  HORNBILL. 

Rhinoceros  -bird  (ri-nos'e-ros-berd),  n. 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Buceros  (B.  rhinoceros), 
a  species  of  hornbill.  See  HORNBILL. 

Rhiuocerotidss,  RMnoceridae  (ri-nos'e- 
rot"i-de,  ri-no-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
ungulate  mammals,  comprising  the  va- 
rious species  of  rhinoceros.  See  RHLSO- 

CER03. 

Rhlnolophid3e(n.n6-Iof'i-de),npZ.  [Gr.rhis, 
rhinos,  the  nose,  and  Lophos,  a  crest.]  A  fa- 
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mily  of  insectivorous  Cheiroptera,  including 
the  greater  ami  lesser  horseshoe-bats  of  this 
country.  The  species 
of  this  family  have  the 
nose  furnished  with  a 
crested  membrane, 
which  is  sometimes 
very  complicated,  and 
has  more  or  less  the 
appearance  of  a  horse- 
shoe. These  appen- 
dages are  highly  sen- 
sitive, and  most  likely 
prove  of  great  service 
in  directing  the  mem-  Hcad  a 
bers  of  the  group  in 
their  flight. 

RhinoplastiC  (ri-no-plas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  rhis, 
rhinos,  the  nose,  and plasso,  to  form.]  Form- 
ing a  nose. — RhinoplastiC  operation,  a  sur- 
gical operation  for  forming  an  artificial 
nose,  or  restoring  a  nose  partly  lost:  some- 
times called  the  Taliacotian  Operation, 
from  Taliacotius,  an  Italian  surgeon  who 
first  performed  it.  It  generally  consists  in 
bringing  down  a  triangular  portion  of  skin 
from  the  forehead,  twisting  it  round,  and 
causing  it  to  adhere  by  its  under  surface 
and  edges  to  the  part  of  the  nose  remain- 
ing. The  skin  may  also  be  taken  from  an- 
other part  of  the  body.  The  extreme  joint 
of  one  of  the  fingers  has  been  used  in  sup- 
porting such  an  artificial  nose. 

Rhinoplasty  (ri'no-plas-ti),  n.  Same  as  Bhi- 
noplastic  Operation.  See  RHINOPLASTIC. 

Rhinoscope(ri'n6-sk6p),?i.  [Gr.  rhis,rhinos, 
the  nose,  and  slcopeo,  to  view.]  A  small 
mirror  for  inspecting  the  passages  of  the 
nose. 

Rhinpscoplc  (li-no-skop'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  rhinoscope. 

Rhinoscopy  (ri-nos'ko-pi),  n.  Inspection  of 
the  nasal  passages  by  means  of  the  rhino- 
scope. 

Rbipiptera  (ri-pip'ter-a),  n  pi.  [Gr.  rhipis,  a 
fan,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  Fan-winged  in- 
sects, an  order  of  insects  which  have  only 
one  pair  of  wings  fully  developed,  and  these 
on  the  metathorax.  This  is  Latreille's 
name  for  the  order  of  insects  designated  by 
Kirby  Strepsiptera,  and  which  includes  the 
two  genera  Xcnos  and  Stylops.  See  STREP- 

SIPTERA. 

Rhipsalis  (rip'sa-lis),  ».  A  genus  of  Cac- 
taceae  consisting  of  a  considerable  number 
of  small  fleshy,  jointed-branched,  leafless 
plants,  usually  growing  upon  trees,  varying 
considerably  in  general  appearance,  and  in- 
habiting South  and  Central  America,  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Rhlzanth  (ri'zanth),  n.  A  plant  belonging 
to  the  Rhizanthere. 

RllizantheEe  (ri-zan'the-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  rhiza, 
a  root,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  One  of  the  five 
classes  into  which  Lindley  divided  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  consists  of  plants  desti- 
tute of  true  leaves,  but  with  short  amor- 
phous stems  parasitical  on  roots,  and  in- 
cludes the  orders  Cytinacese,  Rafflesiaceee, 
and  Balanophoraceee.  By  other  botan- 
ists these  orders  are  placed  widely 
apart. 

B  .  Rhlzobolaceae  (ri-z6'b6-la"se-e),  n.  pi. 
[WromRhizobolus,  the  principal  genus.] 
A  small  family  of  tropical  American 
dicotyledonous  trees,comprising  only 
the  genera  Caryocar  or  Rhizobolus 
and  Anthodiscus.  The  saouari  or 
souari  nuts  of  the  shops,  one  of  the 
most  delicious  seeds  of  the  nut  kind, 
are  the  produce  of  Caryocar  mtcifonne  and 
fntturosiim,  and  the  latter  tree  yields  excel- 
lent timber.  They  are  now  referred  to  Tern- 
strcemiacea?. 

Rllizocarpous  (ri-zo-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  rhiza, 
a  root,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  those  plants  whose  roots  endure 
many  years,  but  whose  stems  perish  annu- 
ally, as  herbaceous  plants. 

RMzocephala  (ri-zo-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
rhiza,  a  root,  and  kephaU,  the  head.]  A 
name  proposed  for  a  group  of  low  Crustacea, 
of  the  sub-class  Epizoa,  but  nearly  allied  to 
the  cirripedes  or  barnacles.  They  are  fixed, 
and  are  commonly  found  parasitic  on  crabs, 
and  are  greatly  deformed  when  adult,  but 
active  and  free-swimming  when  young. 

Rhizocrinus  (ri-zo-kri'nus),  n.  A  genus 
of  crinoids  or  lily-stars  represented  by  the 
R.  Loffotensis  of  Sars.  Rhizocrinus  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  fossil  Apiocrinida)  of  the 
chalk. 

Rhizodont  (ri'zo-dont),  n.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a  root, 
and  odous,  oduntos,  a  tooth.]  A  term  ap- 
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plied  to  reptiles  whose  teeth,  like  those  of 
the  crocodiles,  are  planted  in  sockets. 

Rhizqdus  (ri'zo-dus),  n.  A  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes,  allied  to  reptiles,  occurring  in 
the  coal-measures,  originally  confounded 
with  Holoptychius,  but  differing  from  the 
latter  in  the  large  size  of  the  species,  the 
form  of  the  scales,  and  in  the  teeth. 

Rllizogen  (ri'zo-gen),  n.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a  root, 
and  gennao,  to  produce.]  A  parasitic  plant 
growing  on  the  roots  of  others.  Rhizogens 
constitute  the  third  class  in  Dr.  Liudley's 
system. 

Rhizoid,  Rhizoideous  (rl'zoid,  ri-zoi'de-us), 
a.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a  root,  and  eidos,  likeness.] 
In  bot.  resembling  a  root. 

RMzoma  (ri-zo'ma),  n.     Same  as  Rhizome. 

Rhizomania  (ri-zo-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  rhiza, 
a  root,  and  mania,  madness.]  In  bot.  an 
abnormal  development  of  roots  peculiar  to 
many  plants,  as  ivy,  screw-pines,  figs,  &c, , 
which  send  out  roots  from  various  parts, 
just  as  trees  produce  adventitious  buds. 
In  some  plants  rhizomania  is  an  indication 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  true 
root,  in  consequence  of  which  it  cannot 
supply  sufficient  food  to  the  plant.  In  such 
cases  rhizomania  is  an  effort  of  nature  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  This  is  the  case  in 
vines  and  common  laurel.  In  the  latter 
plant  rhizomania  generally  forebodes  death. 
The  phenomenon  is  also  frequently  seen  in 
apple  trees,  from  the  stems  of  which  bundles 
of  roots  are  sent  out.  These  catching  moist- 
ure and  finally  decaying  are  a  cause  of 
canker  on  the  tree. 

Rhizome  (ri'zom  or  m'om),  n.  [Gr.  rhizoma, 
a  rooted  state,  from  rhizoo,  to  plant,  from 
rhiza,  a  root.]  In  bot.  a  thick 
stem  running  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  parti- 
ally subterranean,  sending  forth 
shoots  at  its  upper  end  and 
decaying  at  the  other.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  ferns,  iris,  &c.  In 
the  ferns  it 
may  be  wholly 
covered  witli 
the  soil.  Called 
also  Rootstocfc. 

Rhizomorpha 
(ri-zo-mor'fa), 
n.  [Gr.  rhiza, 
a  root,  and 
morp/ie,shape.] 
The  name 
given  to  what  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
genus  of  Fungi,  but  in  reality  comprising  a 
great  number  of  root-like  productions  which 
are  simply  particular  states  of  Polyppri,  Hy- 
poxyla,  <tc. ,  many  of  which  owe  their  pecu- 
liar flatness  to  their  growing  between  the 
wood  and  bark  of  forest  trees,  and  being 
thus  strongly  compressed.  Other  matters, 
as  roots  of  willows,  elms,  and  herbaceous 
plants  filling  up  drain-tiles  or  other  cavities, 
have  been  referred  to  this  genus.  Fries 
believes  that  one  true  species,  jR.  subter- 
ranea,  is  produced  in  mines,  to  which,  from 
its  phosphorescence,  it  gives  a  luminous 
appearance.  In  the  coal-mines  near  Dres- 
den this  species  is  described  as  giving  those 
places  the  appearance  of  an  enchanted 
castle;  the  roof,  walls,  and  pillars  are  en- 
tirely covered  with  it,  its  beautiful  light 
almost  dazzling  the  eye.  The  light  is  found  to 
increase  with  the  temperature  of  the  mines. 

Rhizomorphoid,  Rhizomorphous  (ri-zo- 
mortoid,  ri-zd-mort us ),  a.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a 
root,  morphe,  shape,  and  eidos,  likeness.] 
Rootlike  in  form. 

Rllizomys  (ri'zo-mis),  n.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a  root, 
and  mys,  a  mouse.  ]  A  genus  of  rodents  re- 
markable for  their  very  small  eyes  and  ears. 
A  good  example  of  this  genus  is  the  bay 
bamboo  rat  (R.  badius),  which  inhabits 
Malacca  and  China.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
a  rabbit,  and  is  very  hurtful  to  the  bamboo, 
on  the  root  of  which  it  feeds.  The  front 
of  the  incisor  teeth  is  bright  red. 

Rliizophaga  (il-zof'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  rhiza, 
a  root,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Root-eaters; 
one  of  the  five  sections  into  which  Owen 
divides  the  marsupials,  of  which  the  most 
characteristic  species  is  the  Australian  wom- 
bat. See  WOMBAT. 

RflizophagOUS  (ri-zof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a 
root,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Feeding  on  roots. 

Rhizophora  (ri-zof'6-ra),  n.  [Gr.  rhiza,  a 
root,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  A  genus  of  trees 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  nat.  order  Rhi- 
zophoracese.  The  species  are  known  by  the 
name  of  mangrove  (see  MANGROVE);  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  seeds  germinating 


Rhizome  or  Rootstock  of  Iris. 
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t'lo  for  the  numerous  adv 
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and  durable,  and  the  bark  astringent.   The 


bark  of  A  yymnurhiia  is  used  In  India  for 
dyeing  black.  The  species  »re  natives  of 
the  tropic*,  where  they  root  In  the  mud, 
and  form  a  deiue  thicket  down  to  the  verge 
of  the  water 

Rhlxophoracese  (rl  zof  &-n"ti-i).n.  pi.  The 
mangrovei ;  a  natural  order  of  trees  of  which 
the  genus  Khizophora  is  the  type.  See 
RIIIZOPIIORA. 

Rhlzophorous  (ri-zof 6  rus).  a.  In  bot.  root- 
lir.irmg.  belonging  to  the  uatural  order 
Rblxophoracest. 

Rhlxopod  ( n'z6-pod  ),  n.  A  member  of  the 
onler  Khlzopoda, 

Rhiiopoda  (  ri  zop'o-da ).  »  pi-  [Or  rhaa, 
a  root,  and  pout,  podot,  a  foot  ]  The  lowe«t 
class  of  the  Protozoa,  comprehending  those  1 
memben  which  are  destitute  of  a  mouth, 
are  single  or  comixmnd.  and  possess  tlu1 
power  of  emitting  pseudopodia.  They  are 
mostly  minute,  frequently  microscopic,  but 
some  (such  as  the  sponges)  attain  conslder- 
nble  size.  Structurally  the  rhizopoils  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  sarcodo.  destitute  of  organs 
for  digestion.  Ac  The  characteristic  from 
which  they  have  their  name  is  their  capa- 
bility of  protruding  processes  (pseudopodia) 
from  any  part  of  their  substance,  sometimes 
u  filaments  or  threads  and  sometimes  lln- 
ger-shapcd,  anil  retracting  them  at  pleasure. 
The  Amoeba  (which  set)  may  be  regarded  as 
•  typical  rhizopod.  Some,  as  the  Forami- 
nifera.  are  Invested  with  a  calcareous  shell, 
sometimes  consisting  of  one  cell,  but  gener- 
ally of  an  aggregation  of  minute  chambers 
or  cells,  through  the  pores  of  which  they 
protrude  their  fibre-like  processes.  The 
class  has  been  divided  into  five  orders 
Monera,  Amoebea,  Foraminifera,  Radioliiria, 
and  Bpongtda.of  which  the  lost  is  occasion- 
ally considered  a  separate  class.  See  sepa- 
rate entries. 

Rhtzostoma  ( ri-zos'to-ma ).  n.  [Or  rhiza, 
a  root,  and  *t<»na.  a  mouth. )  A  genus  of 
coclenterat*  animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Lurcrnarida.  These  animals  resemble  huge 
Jrlly-ftshes,  and  may  attain  a  diameter  of 
3  feet  or  more.  They  are  chiefly  met  with 
In  tropical  seas,  and  possess  powerful  sting- 
ing cells.  R.  Cueitri  1s  a  familiar  species. 
The  KhilostoniK  have  their  sense-organs 
covered  by  a  •hood, 'and  hence  are  'hidden- 
eyed  '  Medusa: 

Rhlxostome  (ri'zo-stom).  n,  A  hydrozoon 
of  the  section  Dtscophora  and  order  Lucer- 
narlda. 

RhlioitomldtB  (ri-uVstom'l-de).  n.  pi.  [Or. 
rauu.  a  root,  and  <<c>na,  a  mouth  )  A  family 
of  Hydroxoa  of  the  order  Lucernarlda,  In 
which  reproductive  elemtnta  are  developed 
la  free  zoolds,  produced  by  fission:  the  urn 
brella  or  disc  of  the  generative  zooids  ii 
without  marginal  tentaclet.  and  the  poly- 
pltea  are  numerous,  modified,  and  depend 
Ing  on  a  dendriform  or  tree-shaped  mass 
from  the  umbrella.  The  genus  Rhlzostoma 
Is  the  type.  See  RHIZOSTOKA. 

RhlzoUxil  (ri.zo-Uk'iis).  n.  [Or.  r»izo.  a 
root,  and  taxi*,  arrangement.)  In  bat.  the 
arrangement  «f  the  roota. 

Rhodaloie.  RhodalOM(r6/dal-67.ro'dal  «•), 
n  (Or.  rAodon.  arose,  and  halt.  halo*,  salt.] 
Bed  or  cobalt  vitriol;  sulphate  of  cobalt. 


RhodanlC  (ro-dan'ik), o.  (Or.  rhodon. arose.) 
A  termapplied  to  an  add,  called  also  Suj- 
uhocyanie  Acid,  which  produces  a  red  col- 
our with  persalts  of  iron. 

Rhodanthe  (ro-dan'the),  n.  [Or.  rAodon,  a 
*  and  anthos,  a  flower.)  A  beautiful 
genus  of  Composite  found  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. The  only  species  is  R.  Manglrsii,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  differing 
from  each  other  mainly  in  the  size  and  col- 
our c>(  the  flower-head*,  which  have  the  dry 
character  of  what  are  commonly  called 
•everlastlnga.  It  u  an  annual,  ruing  from 
1  to  1J  foot  high,  with  an  erect  branching 
stem,  oblong  blunt  entire  stem  -  clasping 
leaves  of  a  glaucous  green  colour,and  flower- 
heads,  varying  'rom  pale  rose  to  deep  purple, 
supported  on  stalks  arranged  In  a  corymbose 
manner. 

Rhodes-wood  (rfdz'wud),  n.  The  wood  of 
the  West  Indian  tree  Amyrit  baltami/era. 
Called  also  Candlfwood. 

Rhodian  (ro'di-an).  a.  Pertaining  to  Rhodes, 
an  isle  of  the  Mediterranean ;  as,  Rhodian 
taut,  the  earliest  system  of  marine  law 
known  to  history,  said  to  be  compiled  by 
the  Rhodians  alter  they  had  by  their  com- 
merce and  naval  victories  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,  about  900  B.C. 

Rhodian  (r6'di-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Rhodes. 

Rhodlo  -  chloride  ( ro'di-o-klo-rid ),  n.  In 
chr.,1.  a  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  the 
alkali  metals. 

Rhodiola  (ro-di'6-la),  n.  A  genus  of  alpine 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Crassu- 
hiccir.  The  /(.  roita,  now  frequently  called 
Sedvm  Rhodiola  or  rose-root,  is  a  British 

Elant  found  on  cliffs  along  the  sea  and  on 
igh  mountains.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
HighlandsofScotlandandthe  Hebrides.  The 
root,  which  is  thick  and  fleshy,  smells  like 
a  rose.  The  leaves  are  glaucous,  sessile,  and 
alternate,  and  the  yellow  or  purplish  flowers 
are  in  compact  corymbose  cymes.  It  is 
found  throughout  Western  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  Arctic  regions,  the  Himalayas,  and 
east  and  west  North  America. 

Rhodium  (ro'di-um),  n.  (Or.  rhodon,  a  rose, 
on  account  of  the  red  colour  of  some  of  its 
salts,  especially  of  the  chloride,  when  dis- 
solved in  water.)  Sym  Rh.;  at.  wt.  104-2. 
A  metal  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  by  Wolhiston,  associated 
with  palladium  in  the  ore  of  platinum. 
Rhodium  is  very  infusible,  scarcely  soften- 
ing in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe. When  fused  it  has  a  white  colour 
and  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  grayish-white 
in  colour,  extremely  hard,  brittle,  and  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  12  1.  It  unites  with  oxygen  at 
a  red  heat,  a  mixture  of  peroxide  ami  prot- 
oxide being  formed.  When  pure  it  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  acid,  but  if  in  the  state 
of  an  alloy  it  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia.  It 
has  been  used  for  the  points  of  metallic 
pens. 

Rhodocrinite  (ro-dok'ri-nit).n.  [SeeRuoDO- 
CKiNl'a.)  In  paltxon.  a  rose-encrinite. 

Rhodocrtnus  (ro  d6-kri'mis),ii.  [Or. rhodon, 
a  raw,  and  krinon,  a  lily.  ]  A  genus  of  pa- 
laeozoic encrinites  with  a  round  and  some- 
times slightly  pentagonal  column,  formed  of 
numerous  joints,  and  perforated  by  a  penta- 
gonal alimentary  canal:  the  rose-encrinites. 

Rhododendron  (rfi -dd-den'dron ).  n.  (Or. 
rhododendron,  an  oleander  or  a  rhododen- 
dron, lit.  rose-tree— rhodon,  a  rose,  and  den- 
dron,  a  tree)  A  genus  of  highly-prized 


evergreen  shrubs  very  common  in  gardens, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Ericaceee.  The 
species  have  alternate,  entire,  evergreen 
leave*,  and  ornamental  flowers  disposed  in 


corymbs.  They  are  nearly  related  to  each 
other,  and  occur  both  in  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds.  The  varieties  cultivated  in  tlu's 
country  belong  chiefly  to  Ii.  pvnticum,  a 
native  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  to 
R.  catawbifiutf,  an  Americ.au  species,  or  to 
hybrids  between  these  two.  The  leaves  of 
R.  chrysantJium,  a  Siberian  species  with 
yellow  flowers,  possess  narcotic  properties, 
and  have  a  great  reputation  as  a  remedy  for 
chronic  rheumatism.  Some  of  the  most  or- 
namental species  are  natives  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Ii  ferrugineum,  found  wild  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  called  the  rose  of  the  Alps. 

Rhodomelacese(r6'd6.me-la"se.e),  npl.  |Or. 
rhodon,  a  rose,  and  melon,  an  apple,  a  fruit  ] 
An  order  of  florideou*  or  rhodospermean 
ulgte,  consisting  of  red  or  brown  sea-weeds, 
with  a  leafy  or  filiform,  areolated  or  arti- 
culated frond  composed  of  polygonal  cells. 
There  are  several  British  species. 

Rhodomontade  (rod'6-mon-tad),  n.  Erro- 
neous spelling  of  Rodomontade. 

Rhodonite  (ro'don-it),  n.  [Or.  rhodon,  a 
rose  ]  A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  man- 
ganese  silicate,  mixed  with  silicates  of  iron, 
calcium,  Ac. 

Rhodoapennese  (ro-do-sper'me-e),  n.  pj. 
[Gr.  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  sperma,  seed.  ]  One  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  Algre  have  )>een 
divided,  the  two  others  being  the  Melano- 
spermea!  and  Chlorospermea;.  The  species, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  marine,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  brilliant  perman- 
ent  tints  of  a  rosy-red  or  purple  colour, 
leaf-like  fronds,  and  the  collection  of  their 
spores  into  sori,  or,  if  scattered,  by  the  spores 
being  arranged  on  a  ternary  plan.  Thti 
division  comprises  the  orders  Rhodomela- 
ceac,  Laurenciaccrc,  Corallinaceee,  Delesseri- 
aceae,  Rhodymenlacete,  Cryptonemlacee. 
and  Ceramiaceae.  Called  also  Floridtcf. 

Rhodosporeae  (ro-dd-spur'e-e),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  RhoaospfnnetK. 

RhodostaurotlC  (r6'do-sta-rot"ik),  a.  [Or. 
rhodon,  a  rose,  and  atauros,  a  cross.)  Rosi- 
crucian.  1>  Jonson. 

Rhodymenia(r6-di-nie'ni-a),  n.  [Or.  rhodon, 
a  rose,  and  hymfn,  a  membrane.  ]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  uat.  order  of  rose-spored 
algic  RhodymeniaceB.  Jl.  palmata  is  the 
well-known  dulse  of  our  sea-coasts. 

Rhodymeniacese  (ro-di-me'ni-a"se-6),  n.  pi. 
An  order  of  Floridean  sea- weeds  of  purplish 
or  blood-red  colour.  The  root  is  disc-like 
or  branched,  much  matted:  the  frond,  which 
is  composed  of  polygonal  cells,  is  either 
leafy  or  filiform,  and  much  branched,  never 
articulate.  The  species  are  widely  dispersed. 
Rhodymenia  palmata,  or  dulse,  is  a  well- 
known  example.  Many  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Gracilaria  are  largely  used  in  the  East 
as  ingredients  in  soups,  jellies,  <tc.,  and  us 
substitutes  for  glue.  One  of  them  is  the 
agar-agar  of  the  Chinese. 

Rhomb  (rom),  n.  [Kr.  rhombe,  L.  rhombiu, 
from  Gr.  rhombos. ]  1.  In 
i>'<»n.  a  rhombus,  an  ob- 
Jque-angled  equilateral 
parallelogram,  or  a  quad- 
rilateral figure  whose  sides 
are  equal,  and  the  opposite 
sides  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two 
of  the  angles  being  obtuse  and  two  acute.— 
2.  In  crystal,  a  solid  bounded  by  six  equal 
and  similar  rhombic  planes ;  a  rhombohe- 
dron. — Fresnel'*  rhomb,  a  rhomb  of  crown- 
glass,  so  cut  that  a  ray  of  light  entering  one 
of  Its  faces  at  right  angles  shall  emerge  at 
right  angles  at  the  opposite  face,  after  un- 
dergoing within  the  rhomb,  at  Its  other 
faces,  two  total  reflections.  It  is  used  to 
produce  a  ray  circularly  polarized,  which 
again  becomes  plain-polarized  on  being 
transmitted  through  a  second  Fresnel's 
rhomb. 

Rhombic  (ronVbik),  a.  Having  the  figure  of 
a  rhomb. 

Rhombohedral  (rom  bo-he'dral),  o.  [See 
RHOMBOUKDRON.)  1  Inoeom  relating  to  a 
rhombohedron;  having  forms  derived  fr.mi 
the  rhombohedron.— 2.  In  crystal,  relating 
to  a  system  of  forms  known  by  the  presence 
of  four  axes,  three  of  v.  hich  are  in  the  same 
plane  and  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle 
of  60*,  whilst  the  remaining  fourth  axis  Is 
perpendicular  to  the  three,  as  in  the  regular 
six-sided  prism  and  the  rbombobadm 

Rhombohedron  (rom-bd  he'dron),  »>. 
rhomboi,  a  rhomb,  and  hedra,  a  side.)    In 
geom.  and  cryttal.  a  solid  bounded  by  six 
rhombic  planes;  a  rhomb. 
Rhomboid  (rom 'bold X  n.     [Or.  rhotiibot. 
rhomb,  and   eidot,   form.  ]     1.  In  gcum.  a 


rate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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quadrilateral  figure  whose  opposite  sides 
and  angles  are  equal,  but  which  is  neither 
equilateral  nor  equi- 
angular. —  2.  In  crys-  / 7 

tai.  a  solid  having  a        /  / 

rhomboidal  form  with     /  / 

three  axes  of  unequal    t- * 

lengths,  two  of  which 

are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  whilst  the 

third  is  so  inclined  as  to  be  perpendicular 

to  one  of  the  two  axes,  and  oblique  to  the 

other. 

RhombOld(rom'boid),<j.  Rhomboid-shaped; 
rhomboidal;  specifically,  (a)  in  anat.  applied 
to  a  thin,  broad,  and  obliquely  square  fleshy 
muscle  between  the  basis  of  the  scapula 
and  the  spina  d  jrsi.  (6)  In  bat.  applied  to 
a  diamond-shaped  leaf:  called  also  a  rhom- 
boidal leaf. 

Rhomboidal  (rom-boi'dal),  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  rhomboid,  or  a  shape  approach- 
ing it. 

A  rhomb  of  Iceland-spar,  a  solid  bounded  by  six 
equal  and  similar  rhomboidat  surfaces.       Brmisttr. 

Rhpmboides  (rom-boi'dez),  n.  A  rhom- 
boid. 'A  geometrical  rhoiuboides.'  Milton 
[Rare.] 

Rhomboid-ovate  (rom-boid-6'vat),  a.  Be- 
tween rhomboid  and  oval  in  shape ;  partly 
rhomboid,  partly  oval. 
Rhomb-spar  {rom'spar),  n.  A  mineral  of  a 
grayish  white,  occurring  massive,  dissemi- 
nated and  crystallized  in  rhomboids,  im- 
bedded in  chlorite  slate,  limestone,  &c.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Rhombus  (rom'bus),  n.  1.  In  geom.  same  as 
Rhomb.— 2.  A  genus  of  fishes  comprising  the 
turbot,  brill,  and  some  others  of  less  im- 
portance: so  named  from  their  rhomboidal 
form. 

Rhonchal  (rongTcal),  a.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  rhonchus ;  as,  rhonchal  fluctuation. 
DungltKon. 

Rhonchisonant  (rong-kis'o-nant),  a.  [L. 
rhoiichus,  a  rattle,  a  snore,  and  sonans,  son- 
antis,  ppr.  of  sono,  to  sound.)  Snorting 
[Rare.] 

Rhonchus  (rong'kns),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rhon- 
chos,  a  snoring  sound.)  In  med.  the  same 
as  Rattle  or  Rale ;  also  the  deep  snoring 
which  accompanies  inspiration  in  some  dis- 
eases, particularly  in  apoplexy;  stertor. 

Rhone  (ron),  n.  [Scotch.]  A  rain-water  pipe. 
See  RONE. 

Rhoode-bok  (ro'de-bok),  n.  Same  as  Jioode- 
bok. 

Rhopalic  (ro-pal'ik),  a.  [Gr.  rhopalon,  a 
club  which  from  the  handle  to  the  top  grows 
bigger  and  bigger.]  In  pros,  applied  to  a 
line  in  which  each  succeeding  word  contains 
a  syllable  more  than  that  preceding  it. 
'Hope  ever  solaces  miserable  individuals'  is 
an  example. 

Rhopalocera  (ro-pa-los'er-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
rhopalon,  a  club,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  That 
section  of  lepidopterous  insects  which  com- 
prises the  diurnal  Lepidoptera.or  butterflies, 
distinguished  by  the  vertical  position  of  the 
wings  during  repose  (the  moths  having  them 
horizontal),  and  by  their  having  the  antenna) 
slender  and  terminated  by  a  small  'club 
(whence  the  name). 

Rhopalodon  (ro-pal'6-don),n.  [Gr.  rhopalon, 
a  club,  and  odous,  odonlos,  a  tooth.]  Lit. 
club-tooth.  The  name  given  to  a  fossil  genus 
of  reptiles  from  the  Permian  of  Russia,  ap- 
parently related  to  the  lizards  from  the 
Permian  of  Bristol.  The  nnme  is  from  the 
shape  of  the  teeth,  which  with  some  frag- 
ments of  the  jaw  constitute  all  the  remains 
that  have  been  found. 

Rhotacismus  (ro-ta-siz'mus),  n.  Same  as 
Rotacigm. 

Rhubarb  (ro'barb),  n.  [Fr.  rhubarbe.  It.  reo- 
barbaro,  rabarbaro,  from  L.  rha  barbarum, 
Gr.  rha  barbaron;  said  to  be  from  Rha,  a 
name  of  the  river  Volga,  and  barbarum,  bar- 
barian. The  plant  is  indigenous  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.]  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Rheum  (see  RHEUM), 
which  yield  the  leaf-stalks  used  for  making 
tarts,  Ac.  The  species,  which  are  numerous, 
are  large  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  with  strong,  branching,  almost 
fleshy  roots ;  erect,  thick  branching  stems, 
sometimes  6  or  8  feet  high.  The  roots  are 
medicinal;  but  those  of  different  species 
seem  to  possess  their  medicinal  properties 
in  very  different  degrees.  The  best  officinal 
rhubarb  is  the  root  of  R.  ojficinale,  a  species 
growing  in  south-eastern  Tibet.  A  good 
deal  of  rhubarb  reaches  Europe  through 
Russia,  but  formerly  came  through  Turkey 


by  way  of  Anatolia,  hence  its  name  of  Rus- 
sian or  Turkey  rhubarb.  Other  species  are 
Rheum  undulatum,  or  Bucharian  rhubarb; 
Ji.  Rhapontieum,  or  English  rhubarb;  R. 
Rhaponticum  undulatum  and  compactum, 
or  French  rhubarb;  R.  palmatum,  and  H. 
Emodi  and  Webbianum,  or  Himalayan  rhu- 
barb. Rhubarb  is  a  valuable  article  in  the 
materia  medica,  being  an  aperient,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  tonic  and  astringent. — 
Monk's  rhubarb,  Rumex  alpinus  and  R.  Pa- 
tientia,. — Poor  man's  rhubarb,  Thalictrum 
flavum. 


Medicinal  Rhubarb  {Rheum  officinale), 

Rhubarby  (ro'barb-i),  a.     Relating  to  rhu- 
barb; like  rhubarb. 

Rhumb  (rum),  n.  [From  rhomb.  ]  In  navig. 
(a)  a  line  which  makes  any  given  angle  with 
the  meridian.  (6)  One  of  the  thirty-two 
points  of  the  compass,  (c)  A  rhumb-line. 
Rhumb-line  (rnm'lin),  n.  In  navig.  a  line 
described  by  the  course  of  a  ship  sailing 
steadily  in  any  one  direction  except  towards 
any  of  the  cardinal  points;  same  as  Loxo- 
dromic  Curve.  See  LOXODROMIC. 
Rhus  (rus),  n.  [L. ,  from  Gr.  rhous,  sumach.] 
Sumach,  a  genus  of  deciduous  trees  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  nat.  order  Anacardiacea;. 
This  genus  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  North  and  South 
America.  They  have  usually  compound 
leaves  and  panicles  of  small  greenish-white 
or  yellowish  flowers.  Most  of  the  species 
are  poisonous,  but  they  are  much  cultivated 
as  ornamental  shrubs,  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  red  colour  of  their  leaves  in  au- 
tumn. Many  of  them  are  used  also  for  the 
purposes  of  dyeing  and  tanning,  as  an  as- 
tringent principle,  to  which  is  frequently 
added  an  acid,  is  common  to  the  whole 
genus.  The  juice  of  R.  Toxicodendron  (the 
poison-ivy  or  poison-oak)  is  extremely  poi- 
sonous. R.  Coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  sumach, 
is  extensively  used  for  the  purpose  of  tan- 
ning. R.  vernicifera  (the  varnish-bearing 
sumach  or  Japan  varnish-tree)  yields  a  var- 
nish used  by  the  Japanese,  and  applied 
to  furniture  and  almost  everything  made  of 
wood.  R.  venenata  (the  poison  sumach  or 
swamp  sumach),  a  native  of  North  America, 
is  exceedingly  poisonous  ;  so  virulent  that 
it  is  said  to  affect  some  persons  by  merely 
smelling  it. 

Rhusma  (rus'ma),  n.  In  tanning,  a  mixture 
of  caustic  lime  and  orpiment  or  tersulphide 
of  arsenic,  used  in  depilation  or  unhairing 
of  hides.  E.  H.  Knight. 
Rhyme  (rim),  n.  [O.E.  ryme,  rime,  rym, 
from  A.  Sax.  rim,  gerim,  number,  rhyme ; 
Icel.  rim,  computation,  rhyme,  rima,  a 
rhyme,  a  ballad;  D.  rijm,  Dan.  rum,  G.  reim, 
rhyme.  The  Romance  forms,  Fr.  rime,  Pr. 
rim,  rima,  rhyme,  a  poem,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
rima,  are  no  doubt  from  the  Teutonic,  and 
not  from  L.  rhythmus,  Gr.  rhythmos,  rhythm. 
The  latter  word  has,  however,  affected  the 
spelling  of  rhyme,  which  would  be  more 
correctly  written  rime,  as  in  Old  English 
and  by  some  modern  writers.  '  The  spelling 
rhyme  or  rhime  (with  h  inserted  from  ig- 
norance) is  not  older  than  A.  D.  1550.'  Skeat.  ] 
1.  A  correspondence  of  sound  in  the  final 
portions  of  two  or  more  syllables,  more  es- 
pecially the  correspondence  in  sound  of  the 
terminating  word  or  syllable  of  one  line  of 
poetry  with  the  terminating  word  or  syllable 


of  another.  To  constitute  this  correspond- 
ence in  single  words  or  in  syllables  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  vowel  and  the  final  conso- 
nantal sound  (if  any)  should  be  the  same,  or 
have  nearly  the  same  sound,  the  initial  con- 
sonants being  different,  as  in  find  and  mind, 
new  and  drew,  cause  and  laws. — Male  or 
masculine  rhymes,  rhymes  in  which  only  the 
final  syllables  agree;  as,  strain,  complain. — 
Femaleorfemininerhymcs,  rhymesin  which 
the  two  final  syllables  agree,  the  first  being 
accented;  as,  motion,  potion.— 2.  An  expres- 
sion of  thought  in  verse ;  poetry ;  metre ; 
also,  a  composition  in  verse ;  a  poem,  espe- 
cially a  short  one.  'Things  unattempted 
yet,  in  prose  or  rime.'  Milton.  'Readme 
rhymes  elaborately  good.'  Tennyson.  'When 
you  sang  me  that  sweet  rhyme.'  Tennyson 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.    Milton. 

3  A  verse  or  line  rhyming  with  another;  as, 
to  string  rhymes  together. — 4.  A  word  an- 
swering in  sound  to  another  word. 

Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme, 

Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  timef    Young. 

—  Rhyme  and  reason,  number  and  sense. 
[The  alliterative  collocation  of  these  words 
is  old,  and  rhyme  here  seems  to  retain,  in 
many  instances  at  any  rate,  its  original 
meaning  of  number.) 

But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak? 
Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

SAai. 

For  rhyme  with  reason  may  dispense, 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense.     Prior. 

— To  act  without  rhyme  or  reason,  to  act 
recklessly,  or  without  due  thought  and  con- 
sideration. 

Rhyme  (rim),  v.i.  pret.  <fc  pp.  rhymed;  ppr. 
rhyming.  l.To  accord  in  the  terminational 
sounds. 

But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  ifthey  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  verses. 

There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  side, 
Who  rhymed  for  hire,  and  patronized  for  pride. 

Pope 

Rhyme  (rim),  v.t.  1.  To  put  into  rhyme;  as, 
to  rhyme  a  story.— 2.  To  bring  into  a  certain 
condition  by  rhyming;  to  influence  by  rhyme. 
'Fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme 
themselves  into  ladies'  favours.'  Shak 

Rhymeless  (rim'les),  o.  Destitute  of  rhyme; 
not  having  consonance  of  sound.  'And  doth 
beside  on  rhymeless  numbers  tread.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Rhymer  (rim'er),  n.  One  who  makes  rhymes; 
a  versifier;  a  poor  poet. 

Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can  ; 
I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  a  better  man.      Dryden. 

Rhyme-royal  (rim'roi-al),  n.  A  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  stanza  of  seven  lines  of 
ten-syllable  verse,  in  which  the  first  and 
third  lines  rhyme,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh.  The  fol- 
lowing stanza  from  Sackville's  Induction  to 
Mirror  for  Magistrates  is  an  example. 

1  And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell, 
Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  thoughtful  care;  -as  she  that,  all  in  vain. 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain.' 

Rhymery  (rim'er-i),  n.  The  art  of  making 
rhymes.  Eclec.  Rev.  (Rare.) 

Rhymic  (rim'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  rhyme. 
[Rare.] 

Rhymster,  Rhymlst  (rim'ster,  rim'ist),  n. 
A  rhymer ;  a  poor  or  mean  poet. 

Rhynchocephalia  (rin'k6-se-fa"li-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  rhynchos,  a  snout,  and  kephale,  head.] 
A  group  of  lizards  comprising  only  the  genus 
Sphenodon  (which  see). 

Rhynchoceti  (rin-ko-se'ti),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  rhyn- 
chos, a  snout,  and  ketos,  a  whale.]  A  family 
of  cetaceans  allied  to  the  cachalots  or  sperm- 
whales.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  pointed  snout,  single  blow-hole, 
small  dorsal  fin,  and  dentition.  The  most 
important  living  genera  are  Hyperoodon 
and  Ziphius,  of  which  the  former  is  found 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  Atlantic. 

Rhyncholite  (rinTlol-it),  n.  [Gr.  rhynchos, 
a  beak,  and  lithos,  a  stone.)  The  fossil  man- 
dible of  a  cephalopod. 

Rhynchonella  ( rin-ko-nel'la ),  n.  [A  dim. 
tromGi.rhynchos,  abeak.)  Lit.  little-beak.  A 
genus  of  brachiopodous  molluscs,  character- 
ized by  a  trigonal,  acutely-beaked  shell.  No 
fewer  than  250  fossil  species  are  numbered 
from  the  lower  Silurian  upward,  but  only 
two  or  three  living  species  are  known,  in- 
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The  valve*  of  the  ihell  are  united 

a  hlnce-Une  ;  the  lobe»  of  the  mantle 

cornpletely  free,  and  the  intestine 
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cullot  or  weevils,  a  tub-section  of  coleopter- 
ous InsecU,  characterized  by  having  the 
bead  prolonged  In  the  form  of  a  snout  or 
urobosci*. 

Rhynchophore  (rinlto  for),  n.  One  of  the 
Utyncbophora 

Rhynchops  (rin'k"i>«),  n.  (Or.  rhunchot,  a 
beak,  ami  opt,  the  eye.  ]  The  skimmers  or 
scitaor-bills,  a  genus  of  aquatic  bird*  belong- 
ing to  the  gull  family,  and  allied  to  the 
terns.  The  R.  nigra  (black  skimmer  or 
shearwater)  It  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  on  various  coasts  of  Asia.  It  skims, 
while  on  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  it* 
food.  Another  species  is  found  in  Africa, 
It  oriental*!.  See  SKIMMER. 

Rhynchosaurus  ( rin-k6 sa'rus V  n.  (Or. 
rhyttchot,  a  beak  or  snout,  and  taunt,  a 
lizard  ]  A  fossil  genus  of  saurians  discov- 
ered In  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Warwick- 
shire. There  are  no  teeth  apparent  in  either 
law.  and  Professor  Owen  supposes  it  may 
have  had  It*  Jaws  encased  by  a  bony  or 
horny  sheath  as  In  turtles. 

Rhyrichotpora  (rin-kos'po-raX  »  (Or. 
rAyneAtx.  a  beak,  and  iporot,  seed  )  Beak- 
ruth,  ft genus  of  perennial  tufted  leafy  sedges, 
nat.  order  Cyperacew.  Two  species,  /!.  alb<i 
and  H./uMta.  are  British  plants  growing  on 
wet  spongy  bog*.  The  former  Is  common, 
but  the  latter  has  been  hitherto  recognized 
In  only  a  few  places. 

Rhyne  inm.  n.  The  name  given  to  the  best 
finality  of  Russian  hemp. 

Rhyparography  ( ri-pa-rog'ra-fi ),  n.  (Or. 
rAyixiro*.  foul,  filthy,  and  graphi't,  to  write, 
to  delineate.  1  Lit.  dirt  •  painting  t  a  con- 
temptuous term  applied  by  the  ancienU  to 
genre  or  still-life  pictures.  FairholL 

Rhysimeter  (ri-sim'i-ter),  n.  (Or.  rhytix,  a 
flwivlltl.  and  metron,  a  measure.  ]  An  instru- 
ment tor  measuring  the  velocity  of  fluids  or 
the  speed  of  ships.  It  presents  the  open  end 
of  a  tube  to  the  Impact  of  the  current,  which 
raises  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  graduated 
tube. 

Rhythm,  Rhythmus  (rithm.  rith'mus),  n. 
II.  rAyfAmiu.  from  *ir.  rhythmot,  any  regu- 
larly recurring  vibratory  motion,  from  root 
of  rkto,  to  flow.]  1.  The  measure  of  time 
or  movement  by  regularly  recurring  Im- 
pulses, sounds,  Ac  .  as  in  poetry,  prose 
composition,  and  mule,  and  by  analogy, 
ilfimrlng ;  periodical  emphasis ;  numerical 
proportion  or  harmony.  In  poetry  it  Is  the 
regular  succession  of  accent,  emphasis,  or 
vcMce-ttrets;  or  t  certain  succession  of  long 
and  short  (heavy  and  light)  syllables  In  a 
verse  /'row  also  hat  Itt  rhythm,  and  the 
only  difference  (to  far  a*  sound  It  concerned) 
between  terse  and  prose  Is,  that  the  former 
consists  of  a  regular  succession  of  similar 
cadences,  or  of  a  limited  variety  of  cadences. 
divided  by  grammatical  pauses  and  emphasei 
Into  proportional  clauses,  to  at  to  present 
aenalble  response*  to  the  ear  at  regular  pro- 
portioned distances;  prose,  on  the  other 
band,  is  an  arrangement  of  wordt  In  an  ex- 
pnwlve  and  pleating  succession ;  but  It  does 
not  follow  precise  rule*  of  rhythm  a*  In 
ilraate 
nlng  and 


poetry,  except,  perbapt.lt  mayapproxli 
to  the  rhythm  of  verse  at  the  beginning 
end  of  periods.     In  music,  rhythm  la  the 
disposition  of  the  note*  of  a  composition  In 


retpect  of  time  and  measure;  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  accent;  the  measured  beat 
which  marks  the  character  and  expression 
of  the  music.  In  dancing,  the  rhythm  is 
recognized  in  the  sound  of  the  feet.  — 
1  Rhyme;  metre;  verse;  number. 

Shutting  reasons  up  in  rnylkm, 
Of  Heliconian  honey  in  livinK  words. 
To  make  a  truth  less  harsh.  itnnyson. 

8.  Inmcd  the  order  of  proportion,  as  regards 
time  which  reigns  between  the  different 
movements  of  an  organ-as  of  the  organism 
in  health  and  disease.  Thus,  rhythm  it  ap- 
plied to  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  pulse; 
and  to  the  paroxysmal  movements  of  an  in- 
termittent. 


e.  . 

Rhythmert  (rith'mer),  n.  A  rhymer;  a 
riot-taster.  'One  now  scarce  counted  for  a 
rhythmer,  formerly  admitted  for  a  poet. 

Rhythmic.  Rhythmical  (rith'mik.  rith'- 
mik  ul)  a  [«r.  rhythmUcoii,  L.  rhythmicui. 
See  RHYTHM.]  l.Oforpertainingtorhythm; 
having  rhythm;  duly  regulated  by  cadences, 
accents,  and  quantities.  'My  rhythmic 
thought.'  E.  B.  Browning. 

The  lore  of  rltytkmical  accent  is  something  in- 
herent in  human  nature,  »nd  not  dependent  on  acci- 
dents  of  time,  place,  and  habits.  Even  the  very  phy- 
sical  basis  of  music  is  rkylkm,  since  the  distinction 
between  what  we  recognue  as  musical  sounds,  and 
those  which  are  not  so  consists  in  the  isochronous 
character  of  the  vibrations  of  the  former.  La.  hev. 

2.  In  med.  periodical. 

Rhythmically  (rith'mik-al-li),  adv.    In  a 
rhythmical  manner;  with  rhythm. 
Rhythmics  (rith'miks),  n.    That  branch  of 
music  which  treats  of  the  length  of  sounds 
and  of  emphasis. 

Rhythmlngt  (rith'ming),  a.  Rhyming. 
'  Witness  that  impudent  lie  of  the  rhythm- 
ing  monk.'  Fuller. 

Rhythmless  (rithniles).  a.  Destitute  of 
rhythm.  Coleridge. 

Rhythmometer  (rith-rnom'et-er),  n.  [Or. 
rhyttiinoti,  and  mftrun,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  marking  time  to  movements  in 
music.  See  METRONOME. 
Rhythmus  (rith'mus),  n.  [L.  ]  Same  as 
Khiithm. 

Rhytldoma  (ri-tid'o-ma),  n.  [Or.  rhtjtos, 
flowing,  and  df'nna,  a  house.]  In  hot.  a  for- 
mation of  plates  of  cellular  tissue  within 
the  liber  or  mesophloeum. 
Rhytlna  (ri-ti'na),  n.  [Or.  rhytis,  a  furrow, 
a  wrinkle.  ]  A  genus  of  plant-eating  ceta- 
ceans, or  rather  sirenians,  allied  to  the 
manatee  and  dugong,  but  approximately 
edentate,  having  bony  palatal  apparatus  for 
crushing  its  food.  The  only  species  known 
was  the  R.  Stelltri,  now  extinct.  It  was  dis- 
covered about  the  middle  of  last  century  on 
Behring's  Island,  otf  Kamtchatka,  and  de- 
scribed by  M.  Steller,  whence  the  name. 
It  was  an  animal  of  great  size,  some  speci- 
mens measuring  25  feet  in  length  and  20 
feet  at  the  greatest  circumference. 
Ri  (re),  n.  In  Egypt,  myth,  same  as  Rhe. 
Rial  (re'al),  n.  A  Spanish  coin.  See  REAL. 
Rial  (ri'al),  n.  [An  old  form  of  royal]  A 
royal;  a  gold  coin  of  varying  value,  formerly 
current  in  Britain.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  the  gold  rial  was  current  for  10».  ;  in  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  golden 
rials  were  coined  at  Ifo.  each  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  there  were  rose-rials  of 
gold  at  30<f.  ,  and  spur-rials  at  16«.  Spelled 
also  Ryal. 

Rlalto'(re-arto),  n.  A  bridge  over  the  Grand 
Canal  in  Venice. 

On  the  Rialto  every  night  at  twelve 

1  take  my  evening  walk  of  meditation.     Otway. 

Rlancy  (ri'an-si),  n.    [See  RIANT  ]   State  or 
character   of   being   riant  ;    cheerfulness 
gaiety. 

1  f  it  were  not  that  the  tone,  in  some  parts,  has  more 
of  nancy,  even  of  levity,  than  we  could  nave  expected 
Carlylt 

Riant  (re-an),  o.  [Fr,  ppr.  of  rire,  to  laugh. 
Laughing;  gay;  smiling;  as,  a  riant  land' 
scape. 

Goethe's  childhood  is  throughout  of  riant,  joyfu 
character.  Carlylt. 

Rib  (rib),  n.  (A.  Sax.  rib,  riW>;  cog.  D.  rib 
ribbe,  L  O.  ri/ibr,  Dan.  ribbetn  (that  is  rib 
bone),  O.  rippe,  a  rib,  Icel.  r\f,  a  rib—  also 
a  reef  of  rocks  ]  1.  One  of  the  curved  bones 
springing  from  the  vertebral  column  ant 
Inclosing  a  certain  numlier  of  the  importan 
organs  and  viscera  in  man  and  other  verte 
brate  animals.  The  ribs  in  the  human  bod 
are  twelve  on  each  side,  proceeding  from 
the  spine  to  the  sternum,  or  toward  it,  am 
serving  to  inclose  and  protect  the  heart 
lungs,  etc.  The  seven  upper  ribs  are  callei 


true  ribs,  and  the  five  lower  ones  /ate*  nb». 
See  PLKURATOHHYSIS.  —  2.  That  which  re- 
sembles or  is  considered  to  resemble  a  rib 
in  form,  use,  position,  &c.  ;  as,  (a)  in  .- 
builitiiHj  one  of  the  bent  timber  or  metallic 
bar*  which  spring  from  the  keel,  and  which 
forms  or  strengthens  the  side  of  a  sliiji 
(b)  In  arch.  (1)  an  arch-formed  piece  of  tim- 
ber for  supporting  the  lath-and-plaster  work 
of  domes,  vaults,  etc.;  (2)  a  plain,  or  vari- 
ously moulded,  clustered,  and  ornamented 
moulding  on  the  interior  of  a  vaulted  roof; 
(3)  a  curved  member  of  an  arch  centre;  (4)  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  mouldings 
of  timber  roofs,  and  those  forming  tracery 
on  walls  and  in  windows,  (c)  In  but.  one  of 
the  principal  pieces  of  the  framework  of  a 
leaf,  especially  the  central  longitudinal  vein, 
or  any  similar  elevated  line  above  a  body. 
(rf)  One  of  the  curved  parts  on  which  any- 
thing expanded  rests  for  support;  specifi- 
cally, one  of  the  extension  rods  on  which 
the  cover  of  an  umbrella  is  stretched,  (t)  A 
prominent  line  or  rising  on  cloth,  as  In  cor- 
duroy. CO  Anything  long  and  narrow  ;  a 
strip.  'A  small  rtftof  land,  that  is  scarce 
to  be  found  without  a  guide.'  Echard. 

(0)  In  mach.  an  angle-plate  cast  between 
two  other  plates,  to  brace  and  strengthen 
them,  as  between  the  sole  and  wall-plate 
of  a  bracket.   (A)  In  mining,  a  pillar  of  coal 
left  as  a  support  for  the  roof  of  a  mine 

(1)  In  bookbinding,  one  of  the  ridges  on  the 
back  of  a  book,  which  serve  for  covering  the 
tapes  and  for  ornament—  3.  A  wife,  In  allu- 
sion to  Eve,  our  common  mother,  formed 
out  of  Adam's  rib.  '  Punch  and  his  rib  Joan.  ' 
Sir  W.  Scott.    [Familiar.]—  Ribs  of  a  parrel 
(naut.),  short  pieces  of  wood  having  holes 
through  which  are  reeved  the  two  parts  of 
the  parrel-rope. 

Rib  (rib),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ribbed;  ppr.  ribbing. 
1.  To  furnish  with  ribs;  to  form  with  rising 
lines  and  channels  ;  as,  to  rift  cloth.—  2.  To 
inclose  with  ribs;  to  shut  in.  Shale.—  3.  To 
plough  so  as  to  leave  rib-like  ridges  some- 
what apart.  London.  See  RIBBING. 

Ribadoquin,  Ribaudequin  (ri-bad'6-kwin, 
ri-ba'de^kwin),  n.  [Fr.,  from  ribaud,  a  sol- 
dier of  special  intrepidity,  a  member  of  a 
forlorn  hope.]  A  mediteval  engine  of  war, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  war-chariot  fortified 
with  iron  spikes,  placed  in  front  of  an  army 
arrayed  for  battle.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  furnished  withsmallcannons. 
The  name  was  also  given  to  a  powerful  cross- 
bow for  throwing  long  darts. 

Ribald  (rib'ald),  n.  [O.E.  also  ribawd.  ri- 
baud,  O.Fr.  ribauld,  ribault,  riband,  lewd, 
lecherous;  It.  riftaWo,  a  person  of  the  low- 
est class  and  most  profligate  character; 
from  O.H.G.  hribd,  hrtpa,  M.H.O.  Arilw,  a 
prostitute.]  A  low,  vulgar,  brutal  wretch  ; 
a  lewd  fellow;  a  foul-mouthed  fellow. 

Ne'er  one  spriy  of  laurel  graced  those  ribalds, 
From  dashiiu;  Bently  down  to  piddling  Tibli.. 

Pcff. 

Ribald  (rib'ald),  a.    Low;  base;  mean;  vile; 

obscene.     Shak. 
Ribaldish  (rib'ald-ish),  o.    Disposed  to  ri- 

baldry.   '  A  ribaldM  tongue.'    Bp.  Hall. 
Ribaldrous  (rib'ald-rus),  a.    Containing  ri- 

baldry.   J.  M.  Mason. 
Ribaldry  (  rib'ald-ri  X  n.    The  talk  of  a  rib- 

ald ;    obscene    language  ;    indecency  ;   ob- 

scenity. 

The  ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  astonish- 
ment  even  in  that  age.  Mafattlay. 

Riband  (rib'and),  n.    See  RIBBON. 

The  setting  of  flowers  in  hair,  and  of  ribands  nn 
dresses,  were  also  subjects  of  frequent  admiration 
with  you.  Rustin. 

Riband  (rib'and),  v.t.  To  adorn  with  HI" 
amis;  to  ribbon.  'Ribanded  with  green  and 
yellow.'  B,  Jonton. 

Riband-weed  (  rib'and-  wed  ),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  in  some  districts  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  Laminaria  saccharina. 

Rlbaud,*  Ribaude,t  n.  [See  RIBALD.]  A 
rogue,  vagrant,  or  whoremonger;  a  person 
given  to  all  manner  of  wickedness;  a  rib- 
ald. Chaucer. 

Rlbaudrie.t  n.  Ribaldry  ;  indecent  words 
or  actions.  Chavcer. 

Ribaudrous.t  Rlbaudredt  (rili'ad-nis,  rib'- 
ad-red),  a.  Obscene;  lewd;  lascivious  '  ^  "" 
ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt.'  >7"iA- 

Ribband  (rib'and),  n.  Same  as  Jliband.  See 
RIBBON. 

Rib-band  (rib1)and),  n.     In  dip-bin 
(a)  one  of  the  long,  narrow,  flexible  plecei 
of  wood  nailed  temporarily  on  the  outtlde 
of  the  frames  lengthwise,  to  as  to  em«m- 
pass  the  vessel  and  keep  the  framework  In 


FM«,  tar.  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      5',  Sc.  try. 
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position  and  impart  stability  to  the  skele- 
ton, (b)  A  square  timber  of  the  slip  fas- 
tened lengthways  in  the  bilgeways  to  pre- 
vent the  timbers  of  the  cradle  slipping  out- 
wards during  launching. 

Ribband-line  (rib'band-lin),n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, one  of  the  diagonal  lines  on  the  body- 
plan,  by  means  of  which  the  points  called 
mtfinarka,  where  the  respective  bevellings 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  timbers,  are  marked 
off  upon  the  mould. 

Ribband-nail  (rib'band-nal),  n.  In  ship- 
building, a  nail  having  a  large  round  head 
with  a  ring  to  prevent  the  head  from  split- 
ting the  timber  or  being  drawn  through: 
used  chieHy  for  fastening  ribbands.  Written 
also  Ribbing-nail. 

Ribbed  (ribd),  p.  and  a.  Furnished  with 
ribs;  as,  ribbed  with  steel;  inclosed  as  with 
ribs;  marked  or  formed  with  rising  lines  and 
channels;  as,  ribbed  cloth. 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand.  Wordwvorth. 

Ribbing  (rib'ing),  n.  1.  An  assemblage  or 
arrangement  of  ribs,  as  the  timber  work 
sustaining  a  vaulted  ceiling,  ridges  on  cloth, 
veins  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  &c.  —  2.  In 
agri.  a  kind  of  imperfect  ploughing,  for- 
merly common,  by  which  stubbles  were  ra- 
pidly turned  over,  every  alternate  strip 
only  being  moved.  By  this  method  only 
half  the  land  is  raised ;  the  furrow  being 
laid  over  quite  flat,  and  covering  an  equal 
apace  of  the  level  surface.  A  similar  oper- 
ation is  still  in  use  in  some  places,  after 
land  has  been  pulverized  by  clean  plough- 
ings  and  is  ready  for  receiving  the  seed, 
and  the  mode  of  sowing  upon  land  thus 
prepared  is  also  called  ribbing. 

Ribbing-nail  (rib'ing-nal),  n.  See  RIBBAND- 
NAIL. 

Ribble-rabble  (ribl-rab-1),  n.  [Reduplica- 
tion of  rabble.]  1.  A  rabble;  a  mob.  1A  rib- 
ble-rabble  of  gossips.'  John  Taylor. — 2.  Silly 
or  indecent  talk.  'Such  uncouth  wretched 
ribble- rabble.'  Hudibras  Redivivus. 

Ribble-rowt  (rib'l-ro),  n.  A  list;  a  cata- 
logue. 

This  witch  a  ribblc-renu  rehearses, 

Of  scurvy  names  in  scurvy  versus.  Cotton. 

Ribbon,  Riband  (rib'on,  rib'and),  n.  [O.E. 
ribane,  riban,  ribant,  &c. ,  from  O.  and 
Prov.  Fr.  riban,  Mod.Fr.  ruban,  a  word  pro- 
bably of  Germanic  origin,  being  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Diez,  from  D.  ring  band,  a  neck- 
tie, lit.  a  ring-band;  ban,  from  band,  being 
also  seen  in  one  or  two  other  French  words. 
Others  take  it  from  D.  rij,  G.  reihe,  a  row,  a 
line,  and  band.  Or  perhaps  the  French  word 
is  from  the  Celtic ;  com  p.  Gael,  ribean,  a 
ribbon,  a  fillet  for  the  hair;  rib,  ribe,  a  hair; 
Ir.  ribe,  ribon,  a  ribbon ;  W.  rhib,  what  is 
thinly  laid  in  a  row  or  streak;  rhibin,  a  nar- 
row row,  a  streak;  Armor,  ribbin,  an  alley,  a 
passage  between  two  walls.]  1.  A  fillet  of 
silk,  satin,  &c. ;  a  narrow  web  of  silk,  satin, 
or  other  material,  generally  used  for  an  or- 
nament, or  for  fastening  some  part  of  female 
dress.  The  terms  blue  ribbon  and  red  rib- 
bon are  often  used  to  designate  the  orders 
of  the  Garter  and  Bath  respectively,  the 
badge  of  the  former  being  supported  by  a 
blue  ribbon,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  a  red 
ribbon.  See  BLUE-RIBBON. 

Who  but  a  woman  .  .  .  enriched  her  favourite  or- 
nament with  four  changes  of  costume,  as  riband,  ri- 
bon, ribbon,  ribband!  Cornhill  Mag. 

2.  What  resembles  a  ribbon  in  some  re- 
spects; a  narrow,  thin  strip  of  anything;  as, 
(a)  in  metal  working,  a  long,  thin  strip  of 
metal,  such  as  a  watch-spring;  a  thin  steel 
band  for  a  belt,  or  an  endless  saw ;  a  thin 
band  of  magnesium  for  burning ;  a  thin 
steel  strip  for  measuring,  resembling  a  tape- 
line,  &c.  (b)  A  continuous  strand  of  cotton 
or  other  fibre  in  a  loose,  untwisted  condition; 
a  sliver,  (c)  A  shred;  as,  sails  torn  to  ribbons, 
(d)  pi.  Carriage  reins. 
[Colloq.  ]  —  To  handle  the 
ribbons,  to  drive.  (e)lnher. 
one  of  the  ordinaries,  con- 
taining one-eighth  part  of 
the  bend  of  which  it  is  a 
diminutive ;  as,  in  the 
figure,  a  bend  between  a 
ribbon  in  chief  and  a  bend- 
let  in  base.  Written  also 
Ribband,  Ribon. 


Ribbon. 


Ribbon  (rib'on),  v.t.  To  adorn  with  ribbons; 
to  furnish  with  ribbons  or  stripes  resem- 
bling ribbons. 

Each  her  ribbon' d  tambourine 
Flinging  on  the  mountain  sod. 
With  a  lovely  frightened  mien, 
Came  about  the  youthful  fjod.  Mat.  Arnold. 


Ribbon  (rib'oii),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rib- 
bonism. 

Ribbon-brake  (rib'on-brak),  n.  A  brake 
having  a  band  which  nearly  surrounds  the 
wheel  whose  motion  is  to  be  checked. 

Ribbon-fish  ( rib'on-fish ),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  fishes  of  the  genus  Cepola,  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  Ce- 
polidse  family  and  order  Teleostei.  The  pe- 
culiar characters  of  the  genus  are  indicated 
by  the  name,  the  species  being  distinguished 
by  their  lengthened  bodies,  much  flattened 
at  the  aides,  and  their  small  scales. 

Ribbon -grass  (rib'on-gras),  n.  Canary- 
grass;  a  garden  variety,  striped  with  green 
and  white,  of  Phalaria  antndinacea,  a  grass 
which  is  found  in  its  wild  state  by  the  iides 
of  rivers.  Called  also  Gardener's  Garters. 

Ribbonism  (rib'on-izm),  n.  The  principles 
of  a  secret  association  of  Irishmen,  which 
had  its  origin  about  1808.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  association  was  antagonism  to 
the  Orange  organization  of  the  northern 
Protestants,  to  which  was  added  the  retalia- 
tion of  agrarian  oppression  or  injustice,  real 
or  supposed,  by  the  assassination  of  land- 
lords, land-agents,  <fcc.  The  members  were 
bound  to  each  other  by  an  oath,  and  had 
pass-words,  signs,  &c.  They  had  their  name 
from  a  piece  of  ribbon  they  wore  as  a  badge. 
Each  local  association  was  called  a  lodge. 

Ribbon-jasper  (rib'on-jas-per),  n.  A  name 
given  to  those  varieties  of  jasper  in  which 
the  colours  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers 
or  stripes,  like  ribbons.  It  is  a  product  of 
argillaceous  strata  metamorphosed  by  con- 
tact with  hot  igneous  rocks. 

Ribbon-lodge  (rib'on-loj),  n.  An  assembly 
of  Ribbonmen  or  their  place  of  meeting. 

Ribbonman  (rib'on-man),  «.  A  member  of 
an  Irish  Ribbon  association  or  lodge.  See 
RIBBONISM. 

Ribbon-map  (rib'on-map),  n.  A  map  printed 
on  a  long  strip  which  winds  on  an  axis 
within  a  case. 

Ribbon-saw  (rib'on-sa),  n.  Same  as  Band- 
Saw. 

Ribbon-worm  (rib'on-werm),  n.  A  name 
given  to  individuals  of  the  Nemertida 
(which  see). 

Ribes  (ri'bez),  n.  [From  Ribas,  a  name  given 
by  the  Arabian  physicians  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  to  a  species  of  rhu- 
barb, and  erroneously  supposed  to  apply  to 
our  currant  plants.]  A  genus  of  plants 
forming  the  nat.  order  Grossulacese  -(which 
see).  It  is  well  known  as  producing  the 
currant  and  gooseberry,  and  also  for  afford- 
ing many  of  the  ornamental  shrubs  of  our 
gardens.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
mountains,  hills,  woods,  and  thickets  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. 

Rib-grass,  Ribwort  (rib'gras,  rib'wert),  n. 
A  British  plant  of  the  genus  Plantago,  the 
P.  lanceolata.  See  PLANTAGINE^. 

Ribibet  (rib'ib),  n.  1.  A  musical  instrument; 
a  rebec.  Chaucer.  See  REBEC. — 2.  [Comp. 
ribald.]  An  old  bawd. 

Or  some  good  ribibe  about  Kentish  town 
Or  Hogsden,  you  would  hang  now  for  a  witch. 
B.  Jonson. 

Ribible.t  n.  A  small  ribibe  or  rebec.  Chau- 
cer. 

Ribless  (rib'les),  a.    Having  no  ribs. 

Ribon  (rib'on),  n.    Same  as  Ribbon. 

Ribroastt  (rib'rost),  v.t.  To  beat  soundly: 
a  burlesque  word. 

But  I'll  ribroast  thee  and  bumbast  thee  still 
With  my  enraged  muse,  and  angry  quill. 

John  Taylor, 

Ribston-pippin  (rib'ston-pip-in),  n.  [From 
Ribston,  in  Yorkshire,  where  Sir  Henry 
Goodricke  planted  three  pips  obtained  from 
Rouen  in  Normandy.  Two  died,  but  one 
survived  to  become  the  parent  of  all  the 
Ribston  apples  in  England.  Brewer.]  A 
fine  variety  of  apple. 

Rib-supported  (rib'snp-port-ed),  a.  Sup- 
ported or  sustained  by  ribs.  • 

Rib-vaulting  (rib-valt'ing),  n.  In  arch. 
vaulting  having  ribs  projecting  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  ceiling  to  strengthen 
and  ornament  it. 

Ribwort  (rib'wert).    See  RIB-GRASS. 

-RiC.  A  termination  denoting  jurisdiction, 
or  a  district  over  which  government  is 
exercised,  as  in  bishopric,  A.  Sax.  cyne-ric, 
king-rie.  It  is  the  A.  Sax.  rice,  power,  do- 
minion, kingdom,  realm ;  G.  reich,  D.  rijk, 
Goth,  reiki,  dominion;  from  the  same  root 
as  E.  right,  rich,  L.  rego,  to  rule,  whence 
regal,  region,  &c.  As  a  termination  of  proper 
names  it  denotes  rich  or  powerful,  as  in 
Frederick,  rich  in  peace. 


RiCCiacese  (rik-si-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [In  honour 
of  P.  Francisco  Riccio,  a  Florentine  botan- 
ist] A  nat.  order  of  liverworts,  or  Hepa- 
ticse,  consisting  of  delicate,  green,  mem- 
branous fronds,  spreading  on  the  ground  or 
floating  in  water.  The  fruits  are  always 
sessile  on  the  frond,  more  or  less  embedded 
in  its  substance  according  to  the  thickness; 
the  spores  are  unaccompanied  by  elaters. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  warm  climates. 
Rice  (ris),  n.  [Fr.  riz  or  ris,  from  L.  oryza, 
from  Gr.  oryza,  oryzon,  rice,  from  Ar.  ruz, 
rice  in  the  husk.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Oryza  and  its  seed.  (See  ORYZA.)  There  is 
only  one  important  species,  O.  sativa.  The 
plant  is  probably  originally  a  native  of  India, 
but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  all  warm  climates, 
and  the  grain  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  America 
it  grows  chiefly  on  low 
moist  land,  which  can  be 
overflowed.  It  is  a  light 
and  nutritious  food,  and 
very  easy  of  digestion.  Rice 
is  an  annual,  erect,  simple, 
round,  and  jointed,  from 
1  to  6  feet  high;  the  leaves 
are  large, firm,  and  pointed, 
arising  from  very  long, 
cylindrical,  and  finely  stri- 
ated sheaths ;  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  a  panicle 
somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  oats ;  the  seeds  are 
white  and  oblong,  but  vary 
in  size  and  form  in  the 
Rice  (Oryxa  sativa)  numerous  varieties.  There 
is  an  immense  variety  in 
the  qualities  of  rice,  but  the  rice  raised  on 
the  low  marshy  grounds  of  Carolina  is  un- 
questionably very  superior  to  any  brought 
from  any  other  quarter.  Of  the  rice  imported 
from  the  East  that  from  Patna  is  the  most 
esteemed.  Canada  rice,  or  the  wild  rice  of 
^North  America,  is  the  Zizania  aquatica, 
quite  different  from  the  true  rice.  The  seeds 
are  farinaceous,  and  much  used  for  food  by 
the  Indians. 

Rice-bird  (ris'berd),  n.  1.  A  bird  of  the 
United  States,  the  Emberiza  oryzivora,  or 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  so  named  from  its 
feeding  on  rice.  In  New  England  it  is  called 
bobolink  or  bob-lincoln.  Called  also  Rice- 
bunting  or  Rice-troopial.  See  BOBOLINK.— 
2.  One  of  the  names  of  the  paddy -bird  or 


Rice-bird  (Loxia  oryzivora). 

Java  sparrow,  the  Loxia  oryzivora.  In  Java 
and  other  parts  of  Asia  where  it  is  found  it 
commits  great  ravages  in  the  rice  fields  with 
its  sharp  and  powerful  bill.  It  is  admired 
for  its  elegant  shape  and  colouring. 

Rice-biscuit  (rls'bis-ket),  n.  A  biscuit 
made  with  flour,  with  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion of  rice  mixed,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
and  flavoured  and  enriched  with  butter, 
currants,  &c. 

Rice-bunting  (risTmnt-ing),  n.  Same  as 
Rice-bird,  1. 

Rice-dust  (ris'dust),  n.  The  refuse  of  rice 
which  remains  when  it  is  cleaned  for  the 
market,  consisting  of  the  husk,  broken 
grains,  and  dust;  rice-meal.  It  is  a  valu- 
able food  for  cattle. 

Rice-flour  (rls'flour),  n.  Ground  rice  for 
making  puddings,  &c. 

Rice-glue  (ris'glu),  n.  A  species  of  glue 
made  by  boiling  ground  rice  in  soft  water 
to  the  consistence  of  thin  jelly. 

Rice-meal  (rls'mel),  n.     Same  as  Rice-dust. 

Rice-milk  (ris'milk),  n.  Milk  boiled  and 
thickened  with  rice. 

Rice-paper  (ris'pa-per),  n.  1.  Paper  made 
from  rice  straw,  used  in  Japan  and  else- 
where.— 2.  A  substance  prepared  from  the 
central  cellular  portion  or  pith  of  the  stem 
of  Aralia  papyri/era.  The  stem  of  the 
plant  is  cut  into  lengths  and  the  woody 
part  removed.  The  pith  is  then,  by  means 


ch,  cftain;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  siny;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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of  •  sharp  knife,  carefully  pared  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre  to  a*  to  form 
a  rolled  layer  of  equal  thickness  through 
out,  the  cellular  .tincture  being  easily  Men 
under  the  microscope.  It  is  brought  from 
China,  wherr  it  is  n»ed  as  a  material  for 
painting  upon  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
isveral  fancy  and  ornamental  article*.  It  l« 
aomet  lines  eironeoualjr  stated  to  be  prepared 
from  rice. 

Rice-Budding  (rja'pajd-tof*  n.  Pudding 
made  of  milk  and  rice,  with  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  often  enriched  with  fruit,  ai  cumuiU, 
fooMherries.  applea.  Ac. 

Rice-shell  (rls'shel).  n.  A  species  of  shell 
of  the  genus  Ollra. 

Rice-soup  (rursopXn.  A  kind  of  soup  made 
with  rice.enriched  and  flavuured  with  butter. 
cream,  real,  chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  alittl 


salt  arid  peiiw-r.  and  thickened  with  flour. 
Rlce-troopial  (ruftro-pi-al),  n.    The  same 

Mce-'w«teriris'wa.terXn.  Waterthlckened 
by  lulling  rice  In  It,  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  nut 
meg,  or  the  like.  It  is  a  pleasant  drink, 
ana  is  often  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 
Rice-weevil  (ris'we  vil),  n.  An  insect,  the 
Calami ra  oryza,  resembling  the  common 
wheat- weevil,  which  preys  on  rice,  maize,  Ac. 
Rice-wine  (rls'wln),  n.  A  highly  Intoxicat- 
ing liquor  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 
Rich  (rich),  a.  [Partly  from  Kr.  riche,  rich, 
partly  from  A.  Sax.  rice,  rich,  powerful,  the 
two  words  having  no  doubt  amalgamated. 
The  French  word  Is  from  O.  H.t)  rtche  (Mod. 
O.  nieh\  rich,  this  again  being  cog.  with 
A.  Sax.  rice,  Icel  rO-r.Ooth.  rcHa,  rich,  the 
root  being  that  of  E.  right.  Iliches  is  not 
from  ricA.  but  directly  from  the  Krench.) 
L  Having  abundant  material  possessions ; 
poateialng  a  large  portion  of  land,  goods, 
or  money,  or  any  other  valuable  property; 
opulent;  wealthy:  opposed  to  poor. 

Abram  was  very  rtYA  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
(Old.  Gen.  sm    _•. 

1  Hence,  generally,  well  supplied;  abound- 
ing; aa,aricA  entertainment;  a  rich  treasury. 
If  life  be  short  ll  shall  be  glorious; 

u-  rsr*  in  some  great  action. 


Bach 


nt  shall  be 


. 

3  Abundant  In  materials;  producing  ample 
supplies;  yielding  great  quantities  of  any- 
thing valuable;  productive;  fertile;  fruitful: 
as,  a  rieA  mine;  rich  ore;  ri.-h  soil;  ricA  crop. 

Where  the  gorgeous  East  with  riftttit  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  ttarbaric  pearl  android.  Mn't.»i. 
i.  Composed  of  valuable,  precious,  or  costly 
materials  or  Ingredients:  procured  at  great 
outlay:  highly  valued  ;  sumptuous;  costly; 
as,  rich  presents;  rich  funiiture.     '  Kicher 
than  these  diamonds.'    Tennyson. 
Kuh  and  rare  were  the  cents  she  wore, 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore.  Moore. 

&  Abounding  In  nutritive  nr  agreeable  quali- 
ties; abounding  In  qualities  gratifying  thu 
sense  of  taste;  especially,  as  applicu  to  arti- 
cles of  food,  highly  seasoned  or  alumnd- 
ing  in  oleaginous  ingredients  ;  to  articles 
of  drink,  sweet,  luscious,  or  highly  flav- 
«ure  I  :  as,  a  ricA  dish  ;  ricA  cream  or  soup; 
rich  pastry;  ricA  fruit;  ricA  wine.—  0.  Kully 
or  largely  gratifying  the  sense  of  sight;  not 
faint  or  delicate;  vivid;  bright;  as,  ricA  col- 
ours. •  Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light  ' 
Qny  -7  Oral  Ifying  or  agreeable  tothesense 
of  hearing:  sweet;  mellow;  soft;  harmonious; 
as,  a  rieA  tone  ;  rtcA  music.  •  Or  voice  the 
fWUtf  toned  that  sings.'  Tennyann.  — 
H  Abounding  in  humour;  highly  provocative 
of  amnsementor  laughter;  funny;  laughable 
as.  a  rifA  Idea;  a  ricA  joke. 

•  A  capital  party,  only  you  were  wanted.    We  had 
•Mssnolr  and  Vere.  and  lack  Tuftoa  aid  Sprain? 

-  ?•»  5P**snr«  •**'•-'  Wasn't  he  I  I  have  not  <Kne 
Itwkssvyn    ItetollluinMoryaboytthrltttleBiron 
who  WM  over  bera  last  year    .     .     .    Killing  I    Get 
UK  to  UU  KM  you.  TIM  rirA«,  thing  you  ever  heard' 

—  1%t  rich,  used  as  a  noun,  denotes  •  rich 
man  or  person,  or  more  frequently  la  the 
plural,  rich  men  or  persona. 

r*f  ritk  hub  many  friends.  Prov.  riv.  X. 

This  word  la  often  used  In  the  formation  of 
compounds  which  are  self-explanatory;  as, 
rv*-coioar«d.  ricA-fleeced,  niX-luUred.  rich. 
Uilen,  Ac. 
Rich  t  (rich).  1  1.    To  enrich.    See  ENEIOH. 

Of  ad  tfeK  bonds.  eVn  Iron  this  line  to  this. 
Wiia  sWdowy  forests  and  with  champaaziu  nVVrf. 

Elchartla  (rich-ar-dl-a),  n.    [In  hononVof 
L  C.  Richard.  an  eminent  Krench  botanist  ) 

*  ffnM  of  PUnta,  nat.  order  Araceie.  of 
which  only  one  specie.  Is  known  (R.  <MM- 


npica),  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aroldeous 
plants,  with  large,  handsome,  glossy  leaves, 
and  white  spathes,  growing  vigorously  in  the 
ordinary  apartments  of  a  house,  and  may  be 
made  to  blossom  all  the  year  round.  It  was 
Introduced  into  this  country  under  the  name 
of  Calla  ccthivpica,  and  is  often  known  as  the 
white  arum,  lily  of  the  Nile,  or  trumpet  lily. 

Richard  Roe.    See  JOHN  DOK. 

Rlchardsonla  (rich.ard-so'ni-a).  n,  [In  me- 
mory of  Richard  Richardim\,  an  English 
botanist]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Rubiaceaj.  The  species  are  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. They  are  trailing  plants  with  woody 
roots  covered  with  a  thick  rough  rind,  and 
small  flowers  clustered  together  in  heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  surrounded 
by  an  involucre.  R.  scabra  (white  ipecacu- 
anha) inhabits  tropical  America,  and  pos- 
sesses properties  similar  to  those  of  Ctphae- 
lis  Ipecacuanha. 

Riches  (rich'ez), ».  [Formerly  richrtie,  from 
Kr  richesse,  from  richc,  rich.  See  RICH.) 

1.  That  which  makes  rich;  an  abundance 
of  land,  goods,  or  money;  abundant  posses- 
sions; wealth;  opulence;  affluence. 

Kiffut  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  in  having  more  in  proportion  than  our  neigh- 
bours. Loc*i. 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  rlch.preciousi 
sumptuous,  or  the  like.    •  The  riches  of  hea- 
ven's  pavement,  trodden   gold.'     Miltmi. 
This  word,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ety- 
mology, is  really  in  the  singular  number, 
but  is  very  rarely  so  used,  the  apparently 
plural  termination  having  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  plural,  and  to  be  so  used.     It 
is  a  singular  in  the  following  examples. 

And  for  that  rithes,  where  is  my  deserving!  Shalt, 
For  in  one  hour  so  great  nc**s  is  come  to  nought. 
Kev.  xviii.  17. 

SYN.  Wealth,  opulence,  affluence,  wealthi- 
ness,  richness,  plenty,  abundance. 

Rlchesse.tn  IKrl  Wealth.  M.  Rlchesses. 
Riches.  Chaucer. 

Richly  (rich'li).  adv.  In  a  rich  manner: 
(a)  with  riches;  with  opulence;  with  abun- 
dance of  goods  or  estate;  with  ample  funds; 
as,  a  hospital  richly  endowed. 

In  Betmont  is  a  lady  >ijt!y  left.  ShaJt. 

(6)Gaily;  splendidly ;  magnificently;  as,  richly 
dressed:  ricftly  ornamented.  (e)PIenteously; 
abundantly;  amply:  as,  to  be  richly  paid 
for  services,  (a)  Highly ;  strongly ;  abun- 
dantly; as,  a  chastisement  richly  deserved. 

Richness  (rich'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rich ;  that  which  makes  or 
constitutes  anything  rich;  any  good  quality 
existing  in  abundance ;  as,  (a)  opulence ; 
affluence;  wealth;  as,  a  man  noted  for  rich- 
nesn.  (6)  Fulness  of  supply;  abundance;  as, 
the  richness  of  a  treasury,  (c)  Productive- 
ness; fertility;  fruitfulness;  as,  the  richness 
of  the  soil ;  the  richness  of  a  mine  or  of  an 
ore,  Ac.  (d)  Abundance  of  precious  or  valu- 
able material  or  ingredients;  value;  costli- 
ness; as,  richness  of  furniture,  dress,  orna- 
ments, Ac.  (e)  Abundance  of  nutritive  or 
agreeable  qualities:  as,  richness  of  food, 
wines,  odours,  &c.  (/)  Abundance  of  what- 
ever is  gratifying  to  the  eye;  brightness; 
vividness;  brilliancy;  as,  richness  of  colour. 
(g)  Abundance  of  whatever  gratifies  the  ear; 
sweetness;  melodiousness;  harmoniousness; 
as,  richness  of  tone.  (A)  The  quality  of  being 
highly  amusing  or  entertaining^  the  quality 
of  being  extremely  funny  or  laughable ;  as, 
the  richness  of  a  joke. 

Rldnlc(ri-sin'ik),  a.  [See  RICINDS.]  A  term 
applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  distilling 
castor-oil  at  a  high  temperature. 

Rlclnlne  (ris'i-nin),  n.  An  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
(Iticimt*  commit/lid),  and  in  those  of  Crnlon 
Tiglium.  It  forms  colourless  rectangular 
prisms  and  lamina-,  having  a  slight  taste  of 
hitter  almonds,  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
In  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
benzene. 

Rlclnolelne  (ris-l-nol'6-In).  n.  [L.  ricinus, 
castor-oil  plant,  and  oleum,  oil.]  In  chem. 
a  fatty  substance  obtained  from  castor-oil, 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  constituent.  It 
yields  on  saponitlcation  oxide  of  glyceryl 
and  a  liquid  acid  called  ricinolu  acid. 

Riclnollc  (rls-l-nol'lk),  a.  In  chem.  pertain- 
ing to  or  obtained  from  castor-oil;  as.rictn- 
ftiic  acid. 

Rlclnns  (risl-nns),  n.  [From  L.  ricinus,  a 
tick— from  the  seeds  resembling  ticks.)  A 
genus  of  apetalons  plants,  nat.  order  F.n- 
phorblaceaj.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
K  cammnnii  or  palma  Christi,  which  pro- 


RICOCHET 

duces  the  castor-oil  It  is  conjectured  to 
be  originally  from  Barbary,  and  It  grows 
abundantly  in  India,  in  warm  countries  it 


:'- 


Kicinus  (ommuitis  (C.istor-oil  Plant). 

is  ligneous  and  perennial:  In  cold,  herbace- 
ous and  annual.  The  varieties  are  numer- 
ous. See  CASTOB-OIL. 

Rick  (rik),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hredc.  a  rick,  a  stack, 
a  heap;  cog.  Icel.  hraukr,  a  pile,  as  of  fuel; 
same  root  as  in  \V  cntg,  Ir.  cruach,  a  heap, 
pile,  rick.]  1.  A  stack  or  pile  of  corn  or  hay, 
the  lower  part  being  generally  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  the  top  part  rounded  or 
conical,  and  often  thatched  so  as  to  protect 
the  pile  from  rain.— 2.  A  small  pile  or  heap 
piled  up  in  the  Held  by  the  gatherer.  [Pro- 
vincial English.) 

Rick  (rik),  v.t.  To  pile  up  in  ricks. 
Rlckers  (rik'6rz),  n.  pi.  The  stems  or  trunks 
of  young  trees  cut  up  into  lengths  for  stow- 
ing flax,  hemp,  and  the  like,  or  for  spars  for 
boat  masts  and  yards,  boat-hook  staves.  Ac. 
Rlcketish  (rik'et-ish),a.  Somewhat  rickety; 
rickety.  Fuller.  [Rare.  ] 
Rickets  (rik'ets),  n.  [Formed  with  pi.  suffix 
-ete,  from  wrick,  O.  E.  wrikken,  to  twist,  thus 
denoting  a  disease  accompanied  by  distor- 
tion; allied  to  wring  and  wriggle.  Skeat.]  A 
disease  considered  by  some  medical  writers 
as  aspecial  disease  of  the  bones,  and  by  others 
asmerely  one  of  the  various  forms  of  scrofula 
It  commonly  appears  after  the  age  of  nine 
months,  and  before  that  of  two  years,  attack- 
ing principally  the  bones.  The  character- 
istic symptoms  are  a  large  head,  prominent 
forehead,  projecting  breast-bone,  flattcntd 
ribs,  big  belly,  and  emaciated  limbs,  with 
great  debility.  The  bones  and  spine  of  the 
back  are  variously  distorted.  Mature  fre- 
quently restores  the  general  health,  but 
leaves  the  limbs  distorted. 
Rickety  (rik'et-i).o.  1.  Affected  with  rickets. 
'Rickety  children.'  Arbuthnot.  —  3.  Like  a 
child  affected  with  rickets;  feeble  In  the 
joints;  feeble  or  imperfect  in  general.  'Crude 
and  rickety  notions.'  Warburtan.—  3. Threat- 
ening to  fall;  approaching  ruin;  shaky;  as, 
n  rickety  building. 

Rlckle (rikl).n.  [Scotch.]  I.  Aheapofstonea 
or  of  peats,  Ac.— 2.  A  little  rick;  a  stook. 

May  Boreas  never  thrash  your  rigs. 

Nor  kick  your  rifkles  aff  tlieir  legs.      Burnt. 

Rick-Stand  (rik'stand),  n.  A  basement  of 
timber  or  iron, or  sometimes  wholly  or  partly 
of  masonry,  on  which  corn  ricks  or  stark  ^ 
are  built  The  object  of  rick-stands  Is  ti> 
keep  the  lower  part  of  the  stack  dry,  and 
exclude  vermin. 

Ricochet  (rik'o-shet).  n  [Fr.  Etym.  un- 
known.) A  rebounding  from  a  flat  surface, 
as  of  a  stone  from  water  or  of  a  cannon-ball 
from  the  ground;  the  motion  familiarly 
known  as  duck-and-drake.  —  Ricochet  fire, 
ricochet  firing,  the  firing  of  guns,  mortars, 
or  howitzers  with  small  charges  and  low 
elevation,  so  as  to  cause  the  balls  or  »liclK 
to  roll  and  bound  along.  It  is  very  destruc- 
tive, as  the  rebound  causes  the  shot  or  shell 
to  pass  along  a  great  space  almost  upon  tin' 
ground,  destroying  all  that  it  meets  with  in 
its  way.  It  is  frequently  used  in  sieges  to 
clear  the  face  of  a  ravelin,  bastion,  or  oth. T 
work,  dismounting  guns  and  scat!' : 
men ;  and  may  also  be  used  against  troops 
in  the  field.  —Ricochet  battery,  a  buttery  for 
firing  in  this  manner. 

Ricochet  (rik-o-slief),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  riot- 
chetlftl;  ppr.  ricochetting.  To  operate  upon 
by  ricochet  firing. 

Ricochet  (rik-o-shef).  ».i  To  skim,  as  a 
stone,  along  the  surface  of  water;  hence.  t<> 


nt«.  fir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u.  So.  »buiw;     »,  So,  t>». 
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be  'made  ducks  and  drakes  of;'  to  be  squan- 
dered or  dissipated.  'Her  money  has  not 
ncochetted.'  Dickens. 

Ricture  (rik'tur),  n.    A  gaping.    Bailey. 

Rictus  (nk'tus),  n.  [L. ,  the  opened  mouth  1 
1.  In  but.  the  throat,  as  of  a  calyx,  corolla 
&c. ;  the  opening  between  the  lips  of  a  rin- 
gent  or  personate  flower— 2.  In  ornith  the 
space  surrounding  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the 
nape. 

Rid  (rid),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rid  or  ridded;  ppr 
ridding.  [A.  Sax.  hreddan,  to  take,  whence 
ahreddan,  ariddan,  to  rid,  to  set  free,  &c  • 
cog.  Icel.  rydja  (rythja),  to  clear,  to  empty, 
from  hrjoda  (hrjdttia),  to  clear;  Dan.  r,/dde 
to  clear,  to  remove.]  1.  To  free;  to  deliver- 
to  take  away  or  save.  'That  he  might  rid 
him  out  of  their  hands.'  Gen.  xxxvii.  22. 

I  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage.      Ex.  vi.  6. 

2.  To  separate;  to  drive  away.    [Rare.] 

I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.     Lev.  xxvi.  6. 

3.  To  free;  to  clear;  to  disencumber  •  as  to 
nd  one  of  his  care.     '  Must  rid  all  the  sea 
of  pirates.'    Shak.     -Resolved  at  once  to 
ra  himself  of  pain.'    Dryden. 

I  never  ridded  myself  of  an  overmastering  and 
brooding  sense  of  some  great  calamity  travelling  to- 
"ard  "'=•  De  Quincey. 

4.  To  dispose  of;  to  finish;  to  despatch.  'For 
willingness  rids  way. '    Shak. 

Mirth  will  make  us  rid  ground  faster  than  if  thieves 
were  at  our  tails.  Webster. 

5.  To  make  away  with ;  to  remove  by  vio- 
lence; to  destroy. 

But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
Look  m  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off 
As,  death'smen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  yoans 
pnnce.  ShaA. 

Rid  (rid),  pp.  or  <r.  Free;  clear;  as,  to  be 
nd  of  trouble.— To  get  rid  of,  to  free  one's 
self  from. 

Reduce  his  wages,  or  pet  rid  of  her.      Confer. 

Rid  t  (rid),  pret.  of  ride.    Shak. 
Riddance  (rid'ans),  n.    1.  The  act  of  ridding 
>r  freeing ;  a  cleaning  up  or  out;  a  clearing 


away. 

Thou  Shalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners 
of  thy  field.  Lev.  xxiii.  22. 

2.  A  getting  rid  of  something ;  the  state  of 
being  rid  or  free;  freedom;  escape;  deliver- 
ance. 'Riddance  from  all  adversity.'  Hooker. 
—A  good  riddance,  fortunate  relief  from  a 
person's  company;  sometimes  almost  equiv- 
alent to  the  person  or  thing  that  it  is  well 
to  be  quit  of. 

His  mother  indignantly  declared  that  a  girl  who 
could  so  conduct  herself  was  indeed  a  food  riddance. 

Ridden  (rid'n),  pp.  of  ride. 
Ridder  (rid'er),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
rids. 

Riddle  (ridl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hriddel,  a  riddle  or 
sieve,  hruhlcr,  a  fan,  hridrian,  to  winnow  • 
cog.  O.H.G.  hritara,  a  sieve,  hrltardn  to 
sift.  The  word  had  originally  an  initial 
guttural,  and  is  from  same  root  as  L  cerno 
to  sift  (whence  discern,  discreet,  &c.);  Gr.' 
krino,  to  separate,  search,  judge;  comp  Ir 
criathar,  a  sieve,  a  riddle.]  A  kind  of  large 
sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  usually  of  wire 
but  sometimes  of  basket-work,  employed  for 
separating  coarser  materials  from  flner,  as 
chaff  from  grain,  cinders  from  ashes,  gravel 
from  sand,  coal  from  dross,  and  the  like 
Riddle  (rid'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  riddled;  upr 
rutdlmg.  I.  To  pass  through  or  separate 
with  a  riddle,  as  grain  from  the  chaff  cin- 
ders from  ashes,  &o.  —2.  To  perforate  with 
balls,  so  as  to  make  like  a  riddle ;  to  make 
little  holes  in;  as,  a  house  riddled  with  shot 
Riddle  (rid'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rcedels,  a  riddle 
from  ratdan,  to  read,  discern,  conjecture 
guess;  D.  raadsel,  G.  riithsel,  from  the  same 
verbal  stem.  See  READ.]  1.  A  proposition 
put  in  obscure  or  ambiguous  terms  to  puzzle 
or  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  discovering  its 
meaning;  something  proposed  for  conjec- 
ture, or  that  is  to  be  solved  by  conjecture; 
a  puzzling  question;  an  enigma.  Judg.  xiv. 
2.  Anything  ambiguous  or  puzzling. 

'Twas  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady.        Hudibras. 

Riddle  (rid'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  riddled;  ppr 
riddling.   To  solve;  to  explain;  to  unriddle. 

X'fMtt  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can. 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man?      Dryden. 

Riddle  (ridl),  v.i.    To  speak  ambiguously, 
obscurely,  or  enigmatically. 

Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Shak. 

He  laugh  d  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd  me 
In  riddling  triplets  of  old  time.  Tennyson. 

Riddler  (ridl-er),  n.     1.  One  who  riddles.— 


2.  One  who  propounds  riddles;  one  who 
speaks  ambiguously  or  obscurely 

Riddlingly(rid'l-ing-li),ado.  In  the  manner 
of  a  riddle ;  enigmatically ;  obscurely ;  am- 
biguously; secretly.  Donne. 

Ride  (rid),  v.t.  pret.  rode;  pp.  ridden;  ppr 
riding.  Rid  for  the  pret.  &  part,  is  not  now 
used.  [A.  Sax.  rldan;  similar  forms  are  in 
the  other  Teutonic  tongues,  as  L  G  riden 
D.  rijden,  Icel.  rida,  Dan.  ride,  G.  reiten 
O.G.  rltan—to  ride.  Raid  and  road,  as  well 
as  ready,  are  from  this  stem.]  1.  To  make 
progression  sitting  on  an  animal's  back  •  to 
be  carried  on  the  back  of  an  animal  as  on 
a  horse. 

Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

2  To  travel  or  be  carried  in  a  vehicle ;  as 
to  ride  in  a  carriage,  wagon,  or  the  like. 

The  richest  inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth  not 
by  riding  \n  gilded  carriages,  but  by  walking  the 
streets  with  trams  of  servants.  Macautay. 

3.  To  be  borne  on  or  in  a  fluid ;  as,  a  ship 
rides  at  anchor;  a  balloon  rides  in  the  air. 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 
And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

4.  To  be  supported  in  motion ;  to  nit  on 
something. 

Strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides.  Shalt 

5.  To  have  ability  as  an  equestrian. 

He  rode,  he  fenced,  he  moved  with  graceful  ease. 

6.  To  support  a  rider,  as  a  horse ;  to  move 
under  the  saddle ;  as,  this  horse  rides  easy 
or  hard,  fast  or  slow.— To  ride  at  anchor 
(naut.),  to  lie  at  anchor;  to  be  anchored.— 
To  ride  easy,  when  a  ship  does  not  labour  or 
feel  a  great  strain  on  her  cables.—  To  ride 
hard  is  when  a  ship  pitches  violently,  so  as 
to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  and  hull.— A 
rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  the  turns  by 
which  it  is  wound  lies  over  another,  so  as  to 
interrupt  the  operation  or  prevent  its  ren- 
dering.—To  ride  to  hounds,  to  ride  close 
behind  the  hounds  in  fox-hunting. 

He  not  only  went  straight  as  a  die.  but  rode  to 
hounds  instead  of  over  them.  Laurence. 

Ride  (rid),  v.  t.  1.  To  sit  or  be  supported  on, 
so  as  to  be  carried ;  as,  to  ride  a  horse 
•Others  .  .  .  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind.'  Mil- 
ton.— 2.  To  go  over  in  riding ;  as,  he  rode  a 
mile;  he  rode  the  distance  in  an  hour. — 

3.  To  do,  make,  or  execute  by  riding.    'Ride 
mine  errands.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

And  we  can  neither  hunt  nor  ride 

A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side.        Sir  IP.  Scott. 

4.  To  manage  insolently  at  will ;  to  tyran- 
nize or  domineer  over:  often  met  with  as  a 
participle  in  compound  words,  as  in  priest- 
ridden.  '  A  land  that  was  king-ridden,  priest- 
ridden,  peer-ridden.'    Charlotte  Bronte. 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden 
by  bakers,  cobblers,  and  brewers.  Sittift. 

—To  ride  down,  (a)  to  overthrow,  trample 
on,  or  drive  over  in  riding ;  hence,  to  treat 
with  extreme  roughness  or  insolence. 

They  love  us,  and  we  ride  them  down.     Tennyson. 

(&)  Naut.  to  bend  or  bear  down  by  main 
strength  and  weight;  as,  to  ride  down  a  sail. 
—  To  ride  out,  to  continue  afloat  during 
and  withstand  the  fury  of,  as  a  vessel  does 
a  gale. 

I  have  rode  out  the  storm  when  the  billows  beat  high 

And  the  red  gleaming  lightnings  flash'd  through  the 

dark  sky.  Sout/tey. 

— To  ride  the  wild  mare,  to  play  at  see-saw 
Shak. 

Ride  (rid),  n.  1.  An  excursion  on  horseback 
or  in  a  vehicle. 

'  Alas,'  he  said,  '  your  ride  has  wearied  you.' 

2.  A  saddle-horse.  Grose.  [LocaT]"— 3*  A 
road  cut  in  a  wood  or  through  pleasure- 
ground,  for  the  amusement  of  riding;  a 
riding.— 4.  A  certain  district  established  for 
excise  purposes. 

Rideable  (rid'a-bl),  a.  Passable  on  horse- 
back, as  a  river.  [Local.  ] 

Rideau  (re-do),  n.  [Fr.,  a  curtain,  a  ridean.] 
In  fort,  a  small  elevation  of  earth  extend- 
ing itself  lengthwise  on  a  plain,  serving  to 
cover  a  camp  from  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  give  other  advantage  to  a  post. 

Ride -officer  (rid'of-fls-er),  n.  An  excise- 
officer  who  has  to  make  his  rounds  on  horse- 
back; the  officer  of  a  ride. 

Rider  (rid'er),  n.  1.  One  who  rides;  one  who 
is  borne  on  a  horse  or  other  beast,  or  in  a 
vehicle. 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 
sea.  EX.  xv.  i. 


2.  One  who  breaks  or  manages  a  horse.  Shak 

3.  t  A  mounted  riever  or  robber     Drum- 
mond.  -4.  Formerly,  one  who  travelled  for  a 
mercantile  house  to  collect  orders  money 
&c.;  now  called  a  traveller.  -5.  In  mining' 
the  matrix  of  an  ore.  -6.  Any  addition  to  a 
manuscript,  roll,  record,  or  other  document, 
inserted  after  its  first  completion,  on  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  paper  ;  an  additional  clause 
as  to  a  bill  in  parliament. 

After  the  third  reading,  a  foolish  man  stood  up  to 
propose  a  rider.  itacautay. 

7.  One  of  a  series  of  interior  ribs  fixed  oc- 
casionally in  a  ship's  hold,  opposite  to  some 
of  the  principal  timbers,  to  which  they  are 
bolted,  and  reaching  from  the  keelson  to  the 
beams  of  the  lower  deck,  to  strengthen  her 
frame.  —  8.  A  subsidiary  problem  In  mathe- 
matics.— 9.  A  name  given  to  a  second  tier  of 
casks  in  a  vessel's  hold.  —  10.  A  piece  of  wood 
in  a  gun-carriage  upon  which  the  side  pieces 
rest.—  11.  t  A  Dutch  coin,  impressed  with  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  worth 
about  27s.  sterling. 

His  mouldy  moneyl    Half-a-dozen  riders, 
That  cannot  sit,  but  stampt  fast  to  their  saddles. 

Riderless  (  rid'er-les)  ,  a.  Having'nVrider- 
as,  the  horse  returned  riderless. 

Rider-roll  (rid'er-rol),  n.  A  separate  addi- 
tion made  to  a  roll  or  record.  See  RIDEK  6 

Ridge  (rij),  ».  [Softened  form  of  older  rygge' 
rig;  A.  Sax.  hrycg,  hricg,  a  ridge,  the  back  • 
Sc.  rig,  rigg,  a  ridge  of  land,  rigging,  the  roof 
ofahouseiCOg.Icel.ArjOTj-.Dan.rj/jj'.Sw.rirtm, 
O.G.  hrucke,  Mod.G.  riicken,  the  back-  akin 
to  Gr.  rachis,  the  spine.  ]  1.  1  The  back  or  top 
of  the  back.  Uudibms.—Z.  An  extended  ele- 
vation on  the  earth's  surface,  long  in  com- 
parison with  its  width;  a  long  and  narrow 
elevation  from  which  the  ground  slopes  on 
either  side  ;  a  long  crest  or  summit;  a  long 
steep  elevation  or  eminence  ;  as,  the  ridge 
of  a  mountain  ;  the  ridge  of  a  wave  '  The 
frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps.'  Shak.  '  The  wild 
waves  whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds 
contend.'  Shak. 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct.    Milton. 

3.  A  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  by  a  plough 
or  left  between  furrows  ;  a  bed  of  ground 
formed  by  furrow  slices  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  field,  varying  in  breadth  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  divided  from 
another  by  gutters  or  open  furrows,  parallel 
to  each  other,  which  last  serve  as  guides 
to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  sower,  to  the 
reapers,  and  also  for  the  application  of 
manures  in  a  regular  manner.  In  wet  soils 
they  also  serve  as  drains  for  carrying  off  the 
surface  water.—  4.  The  highest  part  of  the 
roof  of  a  building;  specifically,  the  meeting 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  rafters.  When  the 
upper  end  of  the  rafters  abut  against  a  hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber  it  is  called  a  ridge- 
piece  or  ridge-plate.  Ridge  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  internal  angle  or  nook  of  a  vault. 
Ridge  tile,  a  convex  tile  made  for  covering 
the  ridge  of  a  roof.—  5.  In  fort,  the  highest 
portion  of  the  glacis  proceeding  from  the 
salient  angle  of  the  covered-way.  —Ridges 
of  a  horse's  mouth,  wrinkles  or  risings  of 
flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Ridge  (rij),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ridged;  ppr. 
ridging.  To  form  or  make  into  a  ridge-  to 
furnish  with  a  ridge  or  ridges.  'Bristles 
ranged  like  those  that  ridge  the  back  of 
chafed  wild  bores.'  Hilton.  'A  forehead 
ridged.'  Cowper. 

The  Venetian  had  his  free  horizon,  his  salt  breeze 
and  sandy  Lido-shore;  sloped  far  and  flat.—  ridred 
sometimes  under  the  Tramontane  winds  with  half  a 
mile's  breadth  of  rollers.  Rustin. 

Ridge  (rij),  v.i.    To  rise  in  ridges. 

The  Biscay  roughly  ritfeinf  eastward,  shook 
And  almost  overwhelmed  her.  Tennyson. 


. 

Ridge-band  (rij'band),  n.  [From  ridge,  the 
back.  ]  That  part  of  the  harness  of  a  cart, 
wagon,  or  gig  horse  which  goes  over  the 
saddle  on  the  back. 

Ridge-bonet  (rij'bon),  n.    The  backbone. 

Ridgel,  Ridgeling  (rij'el,  rij'ling),  n.  [A 
weakened  form  for  riggel,  rigling,  Sc.  rig- 
Ian,  from  rig  in  same  sense.]  An  animal  of 
the  male  kind  half  castrated.  Called  also 
Rigsie  and  Rig.  Dryden. 

Ridgelet  (rij'let),  n.    A  little  ridge. 

Ridge-piece,  Ridge-plate  (rij'pes,  rij'plat), 
n.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  ridge  of  a  roof 
against  which  the  rafters  abut. 

Ridge-pole  (rij'pol),  n.  The  board  or  tim- 
ber, constituting  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  into 
which  the  rafters  are  fastened.  Called  also 
Ridge-plate  or  Ridge-piece. 


ch,  rfiain;      eh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KKY. 
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Ridge-: 

Rridge-rop«  ( riJ'ropX  n.     Kaut  one  of  tw 

ropM  running  out,  one  on  each  side  of  tli 

j.nt  for  the  men  to  hold  on  by. 

Ridge-tile  (rij'tll),  n.    See  under  RIIXK. 

Ridgy  (rij'i  XT  Having  a  ridge  or  ridges 
rialnt:  In  a  ridge.  •  Long  ridm  wares  their 
white  mane*  rearing.'  J.  BatlUt. 

Ridicule  (rid'i.kulX  n  (Kr  ,  from  L.  ridiat 
liu.  laughable,  from  rideo,  to  laugh,  to  laug 
at.]  1.  Expression  or  action  Intended  to 
convey  contempt  and  excite  laughter:  con 
temptuous  mockery  or  jesting;  wit  of  tha 
species  which  provokes  contemptuous  laugh 
tor 

fietumJi  Is  too  rough  an  entertainment  for  th 
poHshcd  and  MSss*dT|  »  banuhed  from  France 
aid  •  tataf  ground  ia  England.  t.mme,. 

t  That  species  of  writing  which  excitei 
contempt  with  laughter.  It  differs  fron 
bvrtar/vr.  which  may  excite  laughter  with 
out  contempt,  or  It  may  provoke  derision 
Kama  ~3  Ridiculousness.  (Rare.) 

It  does  not  want  any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see 
the  rtduttft  of  this  practice.  Addison. 

Sv«.  Derision,  wit,  banter,  raillery,  bur 
lesque,  mockery.  Irony,  satire.  Ml  fissilli. 
gibe,  jeer,  sneer. 

Rldlcule(rid'l-kai),  ".«.  pret  *  pp  ridiculed, 
ppr  ridiculing.  To  treat  with  ridicule;  to 
treat  with  contemptuous  merriment;  to  re- 
present  as  being  deserving  of  contemptuous 
mirth;  to  mock;  to  make  sport  or  game  of: 
to  deride. 

I've  known  the  young,  who  ridiculed  his  rage, 
Love's  humhleit  vassats  when  oppressed  with  a^e. 

uVsttMssfii, 

SYS.  To  deride,  banter,  rally,  burlesque, 
mock,  satirize,  lampoon. 
Ridicule'  (rid'i-kulx  a.    Ridiculous. 

Thisaction  .  .  .  was  brought  to  court,  and  became 
so  nSBStoBftt  that  Sylvanus  Scory  WAS  so  laughed  at 
ami  jeered,  that  he  never  delivered  the  letter  to  the 
queen.  Aubrey. 

Rldlculer  (rid'i-kul-erX  n.  One  that  ri.li 
cules. 

The  ridifMler  shall  make  only  himself  ridiculous. 

Ridlculliet  (ri-dik'u-liz),  1. 1.  To"ri5icuie. 
Chapman. 

Ridiculous  (ri-dlk'u-lusX  «  (L.  ridiculut, 
ridindunu.  See  RimcfLK.)  1  Worthy  of  or 
fitted  to  excite  ridicule;  laughable  and  con- 
temptible; as,  a  ridiculmu  dress;  ridufiioiu 
liehavlour. 

Thus  was  the  building  left 
RvtttMloMs.  and  the  work  confusion  named. 

Africola.  discerning  that  these  little  targets  and 
unwieldy  jlaives.  Ill  pointed,  would  soon  become 


'\duMljMi  against  the  thrust  and  close,  commanded 
three  Batavian  cohorts  ...  to  draw  up  and  come  to 
handy  strokes.  .!/„'••.,. 

Oin  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous 
S»d  one  step  above  the  ridiculous,  makes  the  sub- 
Is"*  «f»ln.  T.  Paint. 

1  Involving  or  expressing  ridicule  or  con- 
temptuous laughter  'It  provokes  me  to 
rtdu-ulotusmlling  '  Shak.  [Rare  1-SrN  Lu- 
dlrrniu.  laughable,  risible,  droll,  absurd 
preposterous. 

Ridiculously  (ri-dik'u-lnjli),  ado  In  a 
ridiculous  manner;  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
contemptuous  merriment;  as,  a  man  ridi- 
euloujily  vain. 

Ridiculousness  (ri-dik'tt-lus-nesX  "  The 
quality  of  being  ridiculous;  as,  the  ridifit- 
S»»I»J.»0«  worshipping  idols. 

Riding  (rid'lngX  p.  and  o.  1.  Employed  for 
riding  on;  as.  a  rid  ing  horse  -2  Employed 
to  travel  on  any  occasion.  -  Hiding  interest 
In  Scot.  lour,  when  any  of  the  claimants  in 
an  action  of  mnltiple.poinding.  or  in  a  pro- 
ces»  of  ranking  and  sale,  have  creditors 
these  creditors  may  claim  to  be  ranked  on 
the  fund  set  aside  for  their  debtor;  ami  sm-h 
lalms  are  called  riding  intrreiti 

Riding  (rid'ingx  n.  l.f  A  royal  procession 
1  A  ride;  >  district  visited  by  an  officer  - 
&  A  road  cut  In  •  wood  or  through  pleasure- 
gronnds,  for  the  exercise  of  riding  therein. 


[A.  8»i_  thrithing.  trith- 
fmm  (An,  three.     The 
—  ™ ,.y  lost  In  consequence  of 
ty  of  recognizing  its  sounds  In 

tap. }    One  of  the  three  districts  Int..  which 

the  county  of  York.  In  England,  Is  divided 

clently  UH,|,T  the  government  of  a  reeve' 

These  are  called  the  AortA,  Ka*.  an,)  Wett 

»»tt«f-«tork  (rid'Ing.klarkX  n.     An   old 
or  a  mercantile  traveller:  also,  or.e 
of  the  all  clerks  formerly  In  chancery. 


Riding-day  (rld'lng-da).  n.  A  day  of  hostile 
liicunlnns  on  horseback.    Sir  Ir.  Scott 
Riding-habit  (rid'ing-ha-bit),  n.  A  garmen 
wornby  females  when  they  ride  or  trave 
on  horseback.     T.  Warton. 
Riding-hood  (rid'ing-hud),  n.    A  hood  for 
merly  u-eil  by  females  when  they  rode ; 
kind  of  ,l.mk  with  a  hood.    (Jay. 
Riding-house  (lid'ing-hous),  n.    See  RID 
LtvMOBOOft 

i  you  apply  the  time  you  have  saved  from 
tf-SivHse  to  useful  more  than  to  learned  pur 
CheJttr/itld. 


the  riJt 
poses. 


F4U.  far.  fat,  fell,       me.  met.  her;       ptoe. 


Riding-master  (rid'ing-ma»-ter),  n.  A 
teacher  of  the  art  of  riding;  specifically 
milit.  one  who  instructs  soldiers  and  officers 
in  the  management  of  horses.  He  is  gener 
ally  selected  from  the  ranks,  and  has  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  After  an  aggregate 
service  of  SO  years,  during  15  of  which  he 
has  been  riding-master,  he  may  retire  with 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Riding-rhymes  (rid'ing-rimz),  n.pl.  Coup 
let  rhymes,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are 
alternate  or  mixed  in  any  way. 

Fairs  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes. 
But  saith  she  cannot  like  our  riding -rhymes  ; 
Affirming  that  the  cadens  falleth  sweeter, 
When  as  the  verse  is  placed  between  the  meeter. 
Sir  y.  Harrington. 

Riding-rod  (rid'ing-rod),  /..  A  riding  stick 
a  switch. 

Who  I  he  that  walks  in  gray  whisking  his  riding- 
rod.  Beau.  &•  fi 

Riding-school  (  rid'ing-skol ),  n.    A  school 
or  place  where  the  art  of  riding  is  taught. 
Riding-skirt  (rid'ing-skert),  ».    A  skirt 
used  by  a  woman  when  riding. 
Riding-whip  (rid'ing-whip),  n.    A  whip 
used  when  riding. 

RidottO (rl-dot'td),  n.  [It.,  from  L  reduetut, 
a  retreat.  See  REDOUBT.]  1.  A  public  as 
sembly.  '  Ridotto.  a  company,  a  crew,  or 
assembly  of  good  fellows;  also  a  gaming  or 
tabling  house,  where  good  company  doth 
meet'  Florio.—2.  A  musical  entertainment 
consisting  of  singing  and  dancing,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  whole  company  join.  It 
is  a  favourite  public  Italian  entertainment, 
held  generally  on  fast  eves.  '  No  routs,  no 
shows,  no  ridottot.'  Johnton. 

Twice  a  week  there  were  to  be  ridottos  at  guinea 
tickets  H.  ll'alfolf. 

RidottO  (ri-dot't6),  v.  i.  To  frequent  ridottos. 

[Rare.] 

Rle  1 1  n  v    Rye. 

lieft  (r6f),  »     Robbery.    See  RKIF. 
Rief  (rcf),  n.     [A.  Sax.  hreof,  scab,  scabby, 

whence  hreofla,  a  leper;  Icel.  hrjiifr  scabby 
scurvy)  Scurf  or  scabies;  the  itch.  Used 
also  as  an  adjective;  scabby.  'Rief  randies,' 
that  is  scurvy  beggars.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 
Rlem  (rem),  n.  ( 1)  ,  a  thong.  ]  A  name  In 
Cape  Colony  for  a  strip  of  ox-hide  deprived 
of  its  hair  and  rendered  pliable,  used  for 
making  ropes,  etc. 

Rlet-bok  (rtt'hok),  n.  [D.  riet,  a  reed,  and 
bole,  a  buck.)  The  Dutch  name  for  an  ante- 
lope of  South  Africa,  which  lives  in  reedy 
marshes  (Elcntrayut  arundinacevi).  Called 
also  Reed-hnck. 

Rlever,  Reiver  (reVer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  realian, 
to  rob,  plunder,  from  retlf,  plunder.  Comp. 
reave.}  A  robber.  (Scotch.) 
Rifacimento  (re-fa'ch«-men"td),  n.  (It.)  A 
remaking  or  re-establishment:  a  term  most 
commonly  applied  to  the  process  of  recast- 
ing literary  works  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  a 
changed  state  of  circumstances;  an  adapta- 
tion, as  when  a  work  written  in  one  age  or 
country  is  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  another. 

Rife  (rif).  a.  [A.  Sax.  rftf,  rife,  prevalent; 
Icel.  rf/r  (allied  to  reifa,  to  enrich,  to  cheer) 

jjntTi  r>jf, plenteous,  munificent]  1.  Pre- 
vailing; prevalent;  abundant;  common;  as, 
reports  of  his  death  were  rife.  "Those  heats 
and  animosities  so  rife  amongst  us. '  Water- 
land. 

The  plague  was  then  rtfi  In  Hunifary.     Knollts. 
2.  Supplied  or  filled  with  in  large  numbers 
or  great  quantity ;  abounding  in ;  replete 

t  air  plains  once  rife  with  populous  cities  ' 
Athenctum.-s.)  Clear;  manifest. 

Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 

«  as  rtfe  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear.    Milton. 

4.t  Ripe;  ready;  easy. 

Math  utmost  Inde  ought  better  than  his  owner1 
lien  utmost  Inde  is  neare  and  rt/e  to  gone. 

Rlfe,t  Rive,t  n.t.  (SeeRtVE.)  To' thrust 
through.  Chaucer. 

ifely  (tifli),  orfp  In  a  rife  manner;  preva- 
ently;  frequently. 


It  was  rifily  reported  that  the  Turks  were  coming 
in  a  great  fleet.  Knottts 

Rifeness  (rif'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  rife- 
frequency;  prevalence. 

Riffle  (rif'l),  n.  [O.  ri/eln,  to  groove  ]  A 
kind  of  trough  used  IQ  gold  washing 

Riffler  (rlflerX  n.  [O.  rifel-feile.}  A  kind 
of  file  with  a  somewhat  curved  extremity 
suitable  for  working  in  small  depressions 

Riffraff  (rif'rnf),  n.  [A  reduplication  of  raf 
refuse.)  1.  Sweepings;  refuse  of  anything' 
2  The  rabble. 

Rifle  (ri'il),  t>.(.  pret  *pp.  rifled;  ppr.  rifling 
[O.Fr.  rifler,  riffler,  to  sweep  away,  a  wort 
of  Germanic  origin,  the  same  stem  being 
seen  in  raj,  raffle.]  1.  To  seize  and  bear 
away  by  force;  to  snatch  away.  'Till  time 
shall  rijteev'Ty  youthful  grace.  Pope.— 2  To 
strip;  to  rob:  to  pillage;  to  plunder.  '  Yon 
hnve  rifled  my  master.'  Sir  A  L' Estrange 
3.t  To  raffle. 

If  you  do  not  like  that  course,  but  do  intend  to  be 
nd  of  her,  rijie  her  at  a  tavern.  H'etister. 

Rifle  (ri'fl),  r.t.  1.  To  rob;  to  pillage.  CAap- 
man.—  2.  t  To  raffle.  Sir  A  L' Estrange. 
Rifle  (li'fl),  n.  [A  foreign  name  Introduced 
with  the  foreign  invention ;  lit.  a  grooved 
musket.  Dan.  rifle,  a  groove  or  fluting,  rife. 
to  rifle  a  gun,  to  groove  a  column,  ri/el,  a 
rifle;  O.  riefeln,  to  channel,  riefe,  a  groove  1 
1.  A  gun  about  the  usual  length  and  size  of  a 
musket,  the  Inside  of  whose  barrel  is  rilled. 
that  is,  grooved,  or  formed  with  spiral  chan- 
nels. See  Rifled  arms  under  the  following 
verb.— 2.  pi.  A  body  of  troops  armed  with 
ritles;  as,  the  Cape  mounted  Kifle»;  the 
Canadian  Rifles;  Ac.  — 3.  A  sort  of  whet 
stone  or  instrument  for  sharpening  scythes. 
[Local. ) 

Rifle  (ri'fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rifled;  ppr 
rifling.  1.  To  groove;  to  channel.  —  Rtfled 
anm,  firearms  in  which  spiral  grooves  are 
cut  in  the  surface  of  the  bore.  The  groove 
is  simply  a  portion  of  the  thread  of  a  female 
screw  with  a  long  pitch,  the  inclination  being 
much  less  than  one  turn  in  the  length  of  MM- 
bore.  The  object  of  rifling  a  gun  is  to  give 
the  projectile  a  rotation  round  an  axis  coin 
cident  with  that  of  the  bore,  which  insut. 
greater  accuracy  of  flre.  If  a  spherical  shot 
be  used  no  other  advantages  follow;  but  if 
an  elongated  projectile  be  employed,  not 
only  is  the  accuracy  increased,  but  longer 
range  and  more  destructive  force  are  i.ii 
tained.  Elongated  projectiles,  generally 
cylindrical  in  shape,  with  a  conoidal  head 
have,  therefore,  entirely  superseded  spher- 
ical shot  for  rifled  arms.— 2.  To  whet,  as  a 
scythe,  with  a  rifle.  [Local.) 
Rifle-ball  (ri'fl-bal),  n.  A  ball  for  firing  with. 
a  rifle.  Such  balls  are  not  now  spherical,  ss 
formerly,  but  generally  cylindrical,  with  a 
conoidal  head,  the  base  being  usually  hol- 
lowed and  fitted  with  a  plug,  which  causes 
the  bullet  to  expand  into  the  grooves  of  the 
bore  of  the  weapon.  See  Rifled  anm  under 
RIFLE,  v.t. 

Rifle-bird  (ri'fi-berdV  n.  An  Australian  bird 
(I'tilorisparadiseui).  of  the  family  !  pupldr. 
with  along  curved  bill,  found  only  in  the  very 
thick  bush.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pigeon.  The  plumage  in  the  upper  parts  is 
velvety  black  tinged  with  purple,  in  the 
under  parts  velvety  black,  diversified  with 
olive-green;  the  tail  is  black,  the  two  central 
feathers  rich  metallic  green;  the  crown  ..f 
the  head  and  throat  are  covered  with  lus- 
trous emerald-green  specks  The  male  is 
considered  the  most  splendidly  plumaged 
of  Australian  birds. 

Rifle-corps  (ri'fl-kfir),  n.  1.  A  bodyof  soldiere 
armed  with  rifles.— 2.  A  body  of  volunteers 
trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
Rifleman  (ri'H-man),  n.  A  man  armed  with 
a  rifle;  specifically,  one  of  a  body  of  troops 
armed  with  rifles,  and  formerly  more  or  less 
employed  as  sharpshooters.  The  name  has 
now  lost  nearly  all  its  meaning,  as  the  whole 
infantry  are  now  provided  with  rifles ;  but 
previous  to  1864  the  riflemen  were  quite  the 
exception,  the  army,  with  the  exception  »f 
two  regiments,  the  60th  and  the  '.Mb,  having 
the  smooth-bore  musket. 
Rifle-pit  (ri'fl-pit),  n.  A  nit  or  short  Irene  h 
in  front  of  an  army,  fort,  <Sc. ,  generally  ai  >»«t 
4  feet  long  and  3  feet  deep,  with  the  earth 
thrown  up  in  front  so  as  to  afford  cover  to 
two  skirmishers.  Sometimes  the)  arc  l"..|i 
holed  by  laying  a  sand-bag  over  two  other 
bags  on  the  top  of  the  breastwork  so  th  u 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  rifleman  are 
covered. 

Rifler  (ri'fl-er),  n.    One  that  rifles ;  one  that 
pillages;  a  robber.    Milton. 


pin;       ndte,  not,  move;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     J.  8c.  toy. 
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Rift  (rift),  71.  [From  rive;  Dan.  rift,  a  rift, 
rent,  fissure.]  A  cleft;  a  fissure;  an  opening 
made  by  riving  or  splitting.  '  Should  solder 
up  the  rift.'  Shak, 

He  starts  and  lifts 

His  head  through  the  blackened  rifts 
Of  the  crags  that  keep  him  down.       Longfellow. 

Rift  (rift),  v.t.  To  cleave;  to  rive;  to  split; 
aa,  to  rift  an  oak  or  a  rock.  'And  rifted 
Jove's  stout  oak.'  Shak. 

Mother-age  (for  mine  I  know  not)  help  me  as  when 
life  begun : 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  light- 
nings, weigh  the  sun.  Tennyson, 

Rift  (rift),  v.i.     1.  To  burst  open;  to  split. 

Timber  .  .  .  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance.    Bacon. 

2.  To  belch.     [Scotch.] 
Rift  (rift),  n.    [Comp.  D.  rif,  a  shallow  place 

in  the  sea,  a  reef.     See  REEF.]    A  shallow 

place  in  a  stream;  a  fording  place.  [Local.] 
Rig  (rig),  n.  [Scotch.]  [See  RIDGE.]  1.  A 

ruige  of  land;  a  strip  of  land  between  two 

furrows. 

May  Boreas  never  thresh  your  rigs, 

Nor  kick  your  rickles  aff  their  legs.         Burns. 

2.  The  back  of  an  animal. —3.  A  course;  a 
path  or  way. 

Rig  (rig),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  rigged;  ppr.  rigging. 
[Origin  doubtful ;  perhaps  originally  to  put 
on  the  back,  from  old  rig,  A.  Sax.  hrycg, 
the  back.]  1.  To  dress;  to  put  on;  to  clothe: 
generally  followed  by  out,  and  used  only 
colloquially  or  when  the  dress  is  of  a  gay, 
fanciful,  or  odd  description. 

Jack  was  ringed  out  in  his  gold  and  silver  lace, 
with  a  feather  m  his  cap.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus  or  gear;  to  fit 
with  tackling;  as,  to  rig  a  purchase.— 3.  To 
supply  with  rigging;  to  fit,  as  the  shrouds, 
stays,  braces,  &c.,  to  their  respective  masts 
and  yards. — To  rig  out  a  boom,  to  run  out  a 
pole  upon  the  end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit  to 
extend  the  foot  of  a  sail. — To  rig  in  a  boom, 
to  draw  it  in  from  its  situation  upon  the  end 
of  a  yard  or  bowsprit,  &c. — Torig  the  market, 
to  raise  or  lower  prices  artificially  in  order 
to  one's  private  advantage ;  especially,  in 
the  stock  exchange,  to  enhance  fictitiously 
the  value  of  the  stock  or  shares  in  acompany , 
as  when  the  directors  or  officers  buy  them  up 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  association.  The  mar- 
ket is  also  sometimes  rigged  by  a  combina- 
tion of  parties,  as  large  shareholders,  inter- 
ested in  raising  the  value  of  the  stock. 

Rig  (rig).  ».  [See  the  verb.  ]  1.  Dress;  usually, 
gay  or  fanciful  dress.— 2.  Naut.  the  peculiar 
manner  of  fitting  the  masta  and  rigging  to 
the  hull  of  any  vessel;  thus,  schooner-rw/, 
ship-rtfir,  &c.,  imply  the  masts  and  sails  of 
those  vessels  without  regard  to  the  hull. 

Rig  (rig),  n.  [Origin  doubtful;  Wedgwood 
compares  Manx  reagh,  ruttish,  wanton,  rig- 
gan,to  rut]  1.  A  romp;  a  wanton;  a  strum- 
pet. '  Fy  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  thou  rig.'  Bp. 
Still.—  2.  A  ridgel  (which  see).— 3.  A  frolic; 
a  trick. 

The  one  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  'rig,' 
and  the  other  his  conviction  that  it  was  a  '  go. '  Dickens. 

—To  run  a  rig,  to  play  a  sportive  or  wanton 
trick. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 

Of  running-such  a  rig.  Cowper. 

— To  run  the  rig  (or  one's  rig)  upon,  to  prac- 
tise a  sportive  trick  on. 

I  am  afraid  your  goddess  of  bed-making  has  been 
running  her  rig  upon  you.  Smollett. 

Rigt(rig),  v.i.  To  play  the  wan  ton.  Chapman. 

Rigadoon  (rig- a -don'),  n.  [Fr.  rigadon, 
rigaudon.  Littre  quotes  from  Rousseau  to 
the  effect  that  he  heard  a  dancing-master 
say  the  word  came  from  Rigaud,  the  sur- 
name of  the  inventor  of  the  dance.]  A  gay 
brisk  dance  performed  by  one  couple,  and 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Provence, 
in  France. 

Riga-fir  (re'ga-fer),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
variety  of  the  red  or  Scotch  pine  or  fir  (Pinus 
sylvestris)  which  comes  to  us  from  Riga. 
See  SCOTCH  PINE. 

Rigationt  (ri-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  rigatio,  riga- 
ttntiix,  from  rigo,  to  water.  Akin  G.  regen, 
E.  rain.]  The  act  of  watering;  irrigation. 
//.  Swinburne. 

Rigel  (ri'jel),  n.  [Ar.  rijil,  a  person's  foot.] 
A  bright  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  left  foot  of  the  constellation  Orion. 

Rigger  (rig'er),  n.  1.  One  who  rigs  or  dresses; 
specifically,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  fit 
the  rigging  of  a  ship. — 2.  In  mach.  a  cylin- 
drical pulley  or  drum. 

Rigging  (rising),  n.  1.  Tackle;  particu- 
larly, the  ropes  which  support  the  masts. 


extend  and  contract  the  sails,  &c.,  of  a  ship. 
This  is  of  two  kinds,  standing  rigging,  as 
the  shrouds  and  stays;  and  running  rigging, 
comprehending  all  those  ropes  used  in  brac- 
ing the  yards,  making  and  shortening  sails, 
<fec.,  such  as  braces,  sheets,  halliards,  clew- 
lines, <fcc.—  2.  The  back;  the  ridge  of  a  house; 
the  top  of  anything;  a  roof.  Gavin  Douglas; 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Riggin-tree  (rig'in-tre),  n.  A  roof-tree. 
[Scotch.] 

Riggish  (rig'ish),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  rig  or  bad  woman ;  hence,  wanton ; 
lewd. 

For  vilest  things 

Become  themselves  in  her;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish.  Shak. 

Riggle  (rig1!),  n.  A  name  given  to  a  species 
of  sand-eel,  the  Ammodytes  lancea,  or  small- 
mouthed  launce. 

Riggle  (rig'l).  v.i.  To  move  one  way  and  the 
other.  See  WRIGGLE. 

Truth  .  .  .  forbids  us  to  riggle  into  her  presence 
through  by-paths,  and  the  cloudy  medium  of  false- 
hood, ll'arburton. 

Right  (rit),  a.  [A.  Sax.  riht,  right,  true,  just, 
straight;  cog.  D.  refit,  G.  recht,  O.G.  reht, 
Goth,  raihts,  straight,  garaihts,  just,  Icel. 
rettr,  Dan.  ret.  These  are  participial  forms 
corresponding  to  the  cognate  L.  rectua, 
straight,  part.  pret.  of  rego,  rectum,  to  rule, 
direct  (whence  such  words  as  regal,  reign, 
direct,  Ac.);  the  root  being  seen  also  in  Gr. 
orego,  to  stretch  out;  Skr.  riju,  straight,  raj, 
to  rule  (whence  rajah);  Ir.  and  Gael,  righ,  a 
sovereign;  W.  rhaith,  right,  law;  Armor. 
reiz,  rez,  right,  just.  Reach  and  rich  are 
ultimately  from  same  root.]  1.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  rules  which  ought  to  regulate 
human  action;  in  accordance  with  duty; 
agreeably  to  the  standard  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice or  the  will  of  God ;  not  wrong ;  just ; 
equitable.  That  alone  is  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  which  is  consonant  to  his  will  or  law ; 
this  being  the  only  perfect  standard  of  truth 
and  justice.  In  social  and  political  affairs, 
that  is  right  which  is  consonant  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  a  country,  provided  these 
laws  and  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  God.  'His  conduct  still  right,  with 
his  argument  wrong.'  Goldsmith. 

The  adjective  right  has  a  much  wider  signification 
than  the  substantive  right.  Everything  is  right 
which  is  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  of  human 
action ;  but  that  only  is  a  right,  which,  being  con- 
formable to  the  supreme  rule,  is  realized  in  society, 
and  vested  in  a  particular  person.  Hence  the  two 
words  may  often  be  properly  opposed.  We  may  say 
that  a  poor  man  has  no  right  to  relief,  but  it  is  right 
he  should  have  it.  A  rich  man  has  a  right  to  destroy 
the  harvest  of  his  fields,  but  to  do  so  would  not  be 
right.  Whcwell. 

2.  Fit;  suitable;  proper;  becoming;  as,  that 
is  not  the  right  expression  to  use;  to  take 
the  right  means  of  accomplishing  an  object; 
the  right  dress  to  use  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion. 'The  right  man  in  the  right  place.' 
Layard.—  3.  Real;  true;  not  spurious;  actual; 
unquestionable ;  as,  the  right  heir  of  an  es- 
tate. 

I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind, 
for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me.  Shak. 

In  this  battle  .  .  .  the  Britons  never  more  plainly 
manifested  themselves  to  be  right  barbarians. 

Milton. 

4.  Xot  erroneous  or  wrong;  According  to  fact 
or  truth. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  certainly  right,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die.'  Locke. 

5.  Passing  a  true  judgment;  not  mistaken  or 
wrong;  not  in  error. 

You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well. 
Shak. 

The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents; 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right. 

Tennyson. 

6.  Not  left,  but  its  opposite ;  originally,  no 
doubt,  most  useful  or  dexterous;  as,  the  right 
hand;  hence,  being  on  the  same  side  as  the 
right  hand;  as,  the  right  ear  or  eye. 

She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry, 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 

£fcftfc 

—Right  bank  of  a  river,  the  bank  on  the 
right  hand  of  a  person  whose  face  is  turned 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  water  runs;  as, 
the  right  bank,  or  south  side  of  the  Thames. 

7.  Most  favourable  or  convenient;  fortunate. 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side.  . 
Spectator. 

8.  Properly  done,  made,  placed,  disposed, 
or  adjusted;  orderly;  well  regulated;  well 
performed;  correct;  as,  the  sum  is  not  right; 
everything  about  the  room  was  put  right; 
the  drawing  is  not  right.— 9.  Most  direct  or 
leading  in  the  proper  direction;  as,  the  right 


way  from  London  to  Oxford.— 10.  Applied 
to  the  side  to  be  placed  or  worn  outward ; 
as,  the  right  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth.— 
11.  Straight ;  not  crooked ;  as,  a  right  line ; 
hence,  in  math,  (a)  rising  perpendicularly ; 
having  a  perpendicular  axis;  as,  a  right  cone; 
a  rUjht  cylinder,  &c.  (&)  Formed  by  one 
line  or  direction  perpendicular  to  another ; 
as,  a  right  angle.  See  ANGLE.  —  At  right 
angles,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  or  right 
angles;  perpendicularly.— Right  ascension. 
See  ASCENSION.—  Right  is  often  used  ellip- 
tically  as  an  expression  of  approbation;  it  is 
right ;  you  are  right;  true !  '  Right,  cries  his 
lordship.'  Pope. 

Right,  you  say  true;  as  Hereford's  love,  so  his; 
As  theirs,  so  mine ;  and  alt  be  as  it  is.  Shak. 

SYN.  Upright,  lawful,  rightful,  true,  correct, 
just,  equitable,  proper,  fit,  suitable,  becom- 
ing, perpendicular,  straight,  direct. 
Right  (rit),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  riAte,  rightly.  See 
the  adjecti\-e.]  1.  In  a  right  manner;  justly; 
according  to  the  law  or  will  of  God,  or  to 
the  standard  of  truth  and  justice ;  as,  to 
judge  right.  —  2.  According  to  any  rule  or 
art;  in  order  and  to  the  purpose.  'With 
strict  discipline  instructed  right.'  Roscoin- 
»non.— 3.  According  to  fact  or  truth;  truly; 
correctly;  not  erroneously;  as,  to  tell  a  story 
right  '  You  say  not  right,  old  man.'  Shak. 
4.  In  a  great  degree;  very;  &s,right  humble; 
right  noble;  right  valiant. 

Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade, 

And  many  fatherless,  had  made.      Hudibras. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  commonly 
used  only  in  titles;  as,  right  honourable; 
right  reverend,  &c.  — 5.  Exactly;  actually; 
really;  just. 

I  will  tell  you  everything  right  as  it  fell  out.    Shak. 

6.  In  aright  or  straight  line;  directly.  'Let 
thine  eyes  look  right  on.'  Prov.  iv.  25. 

You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs, 
All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend.  Milton. 

—Right  away,  righto/,  immediately;  at  once; 
without  delay.  [Colloq.  American.]—  Right 
now,  just  now.  'Came  he  right  now  to  sing 
a  raven's  note.'  Shak. — Right  and  left,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left;  in  all  directions; 
as,  the  enemy  were  dispersed  right  and  left. 
—To  do  one  right,  formerly,  to  pledge  in  a 
toast.  Massinger.  '  Why  now  you  have  done 
me  right.'  Shak. 

Right  (rit),  n.  I.  What  Is  right:  generally 
without  the  article  or  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle; especially,  (a)  rectitude  in  conduct; 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God;  obedience  to 
laws  human  or  divine;  agreeableness  to  rea- 
son, truth,  or  duty;  propriety;  freedom  from 
guilt. 

One  rising,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace.      Milton. 

(&)  Justice;  an  act  of  justice;  that  which  is 
due  or  proper;  uprightness;  integrity;  as,  to 
do  right  to  every  man. 

Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 
And  well  deserved,  had  fortune  done  him  right. 
Dry  den. 

(c)  Freedom  from  error ;  conformity  with 
truth  or  fact.     'Thou  hast  spoke  the  right.' 
Shak. 

Seldom  your  opinions  err. 

Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right.          Prior. 

2.  A  just  claim  or  that  to  which  one  has  a 
just  claim;  that  which  a  person  may  law- 
fully possess  and  use ;  that  which  may  be 
lawfully  claimed  of  any  other  person ;  as, 
(a)  just  claim;  legal  title;  ownership;  the 
legal  power  of  exclusive  possession  and  en- 
joyment. 

My  right  to  it  appears, 
By  long  possession  of  eight  hundred  years. 

Drydm, 

(&)  Just  claim  by  courtesy,  custom,  or  the 
principles  of  civility  and  decorum;  as,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  civil  treatment;  the 
magistrate  has  a  right  to  respect,  (c)  Just 
claim  by  sovereignty;  prerogative. 

God  hath  a  sovereign  right  over  us,  as  we  are  his 
creatures,  and  by  virtue  of  this  right^e  might,  with- 
out injustice,  have  imposed  difficult  tasks;  but  in 
making  laws  he  hath  not  made  use  of  this  right. 

Tiftotson. 

(d)  Privilege  inhering  in  or  belonging  to  one 
as  member  of  a  state,  society,  or  community ; 
as,  natural,  civil,  political,  religious,  and 
public  rights.    'Their  own  rights  and  liber- 
ties, due  to  them  by  the  law.'     Clarendon. 

(e)  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one.  'Born 
free  he  sought  his  right.'    Dryden, 

The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right.     Tennyson. 

(/)  Property;  interest. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right.    Dryden. 

(g)  Power  of  action;  authority;  legal  power; 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Men;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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le*  taw  *  right  to  «rrert  maletac- 
Theikto  oppo-ite  to  the  toft;  »,  on 


Tk. 
His  only 

—  AMU.  h/fc  extreme  right,  extreme  left, 
derived  frorathe  om>  of  the  French 


U»tion  occupy'  U,e  rifM'M,  ol f  the  hall. 
and  the  opposition  the  left  side. — 4.  me 
most  finished,  or  outward  surface,  as  of  a 
toe  ofdothV*c.  -i  In  lav.  that  which  the 
Cwdlrects;  a  liberty  of  doing  or  po««"}ng 
something  consistently  with  law.—  Kignt  «/ 
action  a  right  to  commence  an  action  in  a 
court  of  law  -BiUofriahti,  a  lilt of  rights; 


cou    o     s-  . 

a  nux-r  containing  a  declaration  of  rights,  or 
tlHe«Iaratlonltielf.  Specially,  the  Jeclara- 
Uon  delivered  by  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  Prince  of  OranBe.Keb.  IS,  1688-9: 
In  which,  after  a  full  .peciltcation  of  various 
acta  of  James  II.,  which  were  alleged  to  be 
Illegal,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
wen  asserted.  —  Petition  of  right,  a  proceed- 
ing resembling  an  action  by  which  a  subject 
riudlcalea  hi.  righta  againat  the  crown.  - 
Writ  of  right,  an  action  which  had  for  its 
object  to  establish  the  title  to  real  property; 
now  abolished,  the  same  object  being  se- 
cured by  the  order  of  ejectment  -By  rvjht. 
ba  rifhts,  rightfully  ;  in  accordance  with 
right;  properly. 

I  should  hara  been  >  woman  by  rieU.       Shot. 

—To  rMt*.  In  a  direct  line;  straight  Wood- 
wmrd.  (Rare.)-  To  let  to  right*  or  to  put  to 
riaku,  to  put  into  good  onler;  to  adjust;  to 
regulate  what  Is  out  of  order.  -In  one's  own 
r^M,  by  absolute  right;  absolutely  belong- 
ing or  granted  to  one's  self;  as,  peeresses  in 
their  own  right,  that  la  as  opposed  to  peer- 
eases  by  marriage. 

A  bride  who  had  fourteen  thousand  a  year  in  ker 


Rl«ht«OUlt(rifyus),t't.  To  make  righteous; 
to  justify 

Can  we  merTte  rrace  with  ijmnet  or  deserre  to  be 
•  J- 


Right  (ritX  •  t  L  To  restore  to  the  natural 
or  pmper  condition;  to  set  upright;  to  make 
correct  from  being  wrong.  —  2.  To  do  justice 
to;  to  relieve  from  wrong;  as,  to  right  an 
Injured  person 

The  wrathful  Moon. 
At  of  tome  &re  against  a  stormy  cloud. 
When  the  wud  peasant  rights  himself. 

Tetnytftt. 

—  To  right  a  ihip  (natiL).  to  restore  her  to 
an  upright  position  after  careening.  —  To 
right  the  /Win,  to  put  it  amidships,  that  is, 
in  a  line  with  the  keel. 

Right  (nu  <•  i.  To  resume  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. as  a  ship  in  the  wafer  after  having 
been  lilted  over  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or 
otherwise. 

Right-about  (rlf  a-bout).  adv.  In  an  oppo- 
site direction  :  used  substantively  in  the 
phrase  to  tend  to  the  right-about,  to  pack  off; 
to  dismiss;  to  cause  to  retreat.  '  Send  him 
packing  to  the  right-about.'  Dickens. 

Si«  rrenadien  ft  Llmnier's  would  hare  sent  all 
Ikts*  Bill    I  to  the  nclu-atvul.         Sir  If  .  Scoa. 


Right-affected  (rit-af.fekfed).  o  Rightly 
iliMxxcd  •  lliyht-aftcud  son  of  the  Church 
of  kngUnd  '  Milton. 

Right-angled  (rlt'ang-gld).  a.  Containing 
a  right  angle  or  right  angles;  as.  a  rijht- 
ftytfd  triangle;  a  right-angled  parallflo 
gram.  *c. 

Right-drawn  (rlt'dran).  a.  Drawn  in  a  just 
cause.  'My  right-drawn  sword.'  Shfitr. 

Rlghtent  i  ri  fii  i.  FL  To  right;  to  do  justice 
to.  '  Relieve  (In  the  margin  riijhten)  the  op- 
pressed.' Is.  L  17. 

Righteous  (rtt'yusX  a.  [A.  Rax.  rihtats, 
richteoos— nht,  right,  and  vtt,  wise,  pru- 
dent; I  eel  nUf.piu,  righteous,  is  formed 
exactly  In  the  same  way.]  1.  Upright;  in- 
corrupt; virtuous;  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  religion  or  morality; 
tree  from  guilt  or  sin:  In  accordance  with  the 
divine  Uw;  as,  a  righteous  man;  a  righteous 

Ax)  if  any  mum  «to.  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
r-ather.  Jevu  Christ,  the  rifhunt.          i  Jn.  li.  I. 

t  Ametef  with  right;  just;  equitable. 
'  And!  thy  Hgktunu loom  will  bless.'  Dry- 
•('«  MftOtmu,  Jiut.  Righteoiu.  as  con- 
tnuted  with  jvrf,  expresses  rectitude  of  con- 
duel,  especially  proceeding  from  considera- 
tions r/ religion,  while  >«*  implies  mere 
moral  BprlchUHm  A  heathen  may  be  nut 
and  moral,  bat  would  hardly  be  called 
riijUtmti,-! »T».  Upright,  Just,  godly,  holy. 
«icorr«irt,Tl,t«0!i»,  honest,  equitable,  right- 
fnL 


Rlghteousedt  (rit'yust),  p.  and  o.     Made 

RUhteoUBly  (rit'yus-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  right- 
emu  manner;  honestly;  uprightly;  Justly;  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  justice;  equita- 
bly «»,  »  criminal  rightemuly  condemned. 
•Thou  shall  judge  the  people  righteowily. 
Ps  Ixvll  «—  It  Rightfully;  as,  these  rev- 
enues belong  righteously  to  the  treasury. 

Righteousness  (rit'yus-nesX  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  righteous;  purity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  life;  holiness;  justice;  in- 
tegrity; virtue. 

Whosoever  doeth  not  rifhttousiuss  is  not  of  God. 

t  Jn.  ni.  12. 

Learn  rifktefusntss  and  dread  th'  avenging  dei- 
ties. Dry3,n. 

Now,  as  rifktrautiutt  is  but  a  heightened  con. 
duct,  so  holiness  is  but  a  heightened  rt^hteousnesi; 
a  more  finished,  entire,  and  awe-nlled  righteousness. 
Mai.  Arnold. 

2.  In  theol.  (a)  the  work  of  Christ,  by  which 
God's  law  was  fulfilled.  'The  righteous- 
nett  of  Christ  imputed  to  us  and  received 
by  faith  alone.'  Shorte  r  Catechism,  (b)  The 
state  of  being  right  with  Ood;  justification. 
STK.  Uprightness,  holiness,  godliness,  equity, 
justice,  rightfulness,  integrity,  honesty, 
faithfulness. 

Rlghter  (rit'er),  n.  One  who  sets  right;  one 
who  does  justice  or  redresses  wrong.  '  That 
Tighter  of  wrongs.'  Sheltim. 
Rightful  (rH'fiil).  a.  1.  Having  the  right  or 
just  claim  according  to  established  laws;  as, 
the  rightful  heir  to  a  throne  or  an  estate.— 
2.  Being  by  right  or  by  just  claim;  as,  one's 
rightful  property.  '  The  deposing  of  a  right- 
/taking.  Shak.  'The  legitimate  and  right- 
ful lord.'  Couiper.  —  3.  Just;  consonant  to 
Justice;  as,  a  rightful  cause;  a  rightful  war. 

My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  ; 

No  riftit/td  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there. 

Shak. 

SYS.  Just,  lawful,  true,  honest,  equitable, 
proper. 

Rightfully  (rit'ful-11),  adv.  In  a  rightful 
manner;  according  to  right,  law,  or  justice; 
legitimately;  as,  a  title  rightfully  vested.' 
Dryden. 

RlghtfulnesB  (rit'fnl-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  rightful;  justice;  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  right;  as,  the  rightfulness  of  a  claim 
to  lands  or  tenements  —2  Moral  rectitude. 
'Although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness.  ' 
Sir  P.  Sidney.  (  Rare.  ] 

Right-hand  (rifhand),  a.  1.  Situated  on 
the  right  hand,  or  in  a  direction  from  the 
right  side;  leading  to  the  right;  as,  a  right- 
hand  road.—  2.  Applied  to  one  who  is  essen- 
tial to  another  ;  as,  Professor  Tymlnll  was 
Faraday's  right-hand  man.  —  Right-handjile, 
patricians;  aristocrats. 

Do  you  know  how  you  are  censured  here  in  the 
city,  I  mean  by  us  o'  the  right-hand  JtU  I         Ska*. 

Right-handed  (  rifhand-ed  ),o.  1.  Using  the 
right  hand  more  easily  and  readily  than  the 
left.  —  2.  Characterized  by  direction  or  posi- 
tion towards  the  right  hand;  specifically, 
applied  to  shells,  the  convolutions  of  which 
turn  from  right  to  left,  unlike  those  of  most 
turbinated  univalves. 

Right-handedness  (rifh»nd-ed-nes),n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  right-handed; 
hence,  skill;  dexterity. 

Right-hander  (rit'hand-er),  n.  A  blow  with 
the  right  hand.  (Pugilistic  slang.] 

(Tom  was)  deposited  on  the  grass  by  a  right- 
kandtr  from  the  Slogger.  Hughe*. 

Right-hearted  (rittiart-ed),  a.  Having  a 
right  heart  or  disposition. 

Rlghtless  (ritles),  n.    Destitute  of  right. 

Rightly  (rit'll),  adv.  1.  According  to  Jus- 
tice; honestly;  uprightly;  according  to  the 
divine  will  or  moral  rectitude;  as,  duty 
rightly  performed.  —2.  Properly;  ntly;  suit- 
ably; as.  a  person  rightly  named.  —  3.  Ac- 
cording to  truth  or  fact;  not  erroneously; 
correctly;  as,  he  has  rightly  conjectured. 
'  Thou  didst  not  rightly  see.  '  Dryden. 

He  It  was  that  might  richllj  say,  Vcni,  vidi.  vli  1. 

4.t  Stralghtly;  directly  in  front 

IJ»e  penpeclirei,  which  rtflufy  gazed  upon 
Show  nothing  bot  confusion,  eyedawry 
Distinguish  form.  shat. 

Right-minded  (rit'mlnd-ed),  a.  Having  a 
right  or  honextmlnd;  well-disposed.  Mrs. 
U.  More. 


Right-mindedness  (rit'mind-ed-ne»),  n. 
The  state  of  being  right-minded. 

Rlghtness  (rit'nes),  n.  I.  The  sute  or  qua- 
lity of  being  right;  correctness;  conformity 
to  rule,  fact,  or  other  standard;  rectitude ; 
justice;  righteousness.  'To  be  assured  of 
the  Tightness  of  his  conscience.'  South. — 
2.  Straightncss ;  as,  the  Tightness  of  a  line. 
Bacon. 

Right-running  (rit'run-ing),  a.  Straight 
running. 

Rlghtward  (rit'werd),  adv.  To  or  on  the 
right  band.  [Rare.] 

Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks. 

And  now  they  meet  across  the  vale.       Sotitkry. 

Right -whale  (rit'whal),  n.  [That  is,  the 
proper  one  to  be  caught.  ]  The  common  or 
Greenland  whale  (BaUena  mysticetus),  from 
whose  mouth  is  obtained  the  baleen  plates 
from  which  the  whalebone  of  commerce  la 
derived. 

Rlghtwlse  I  (rit'wlz),  a.  Righteous.  Wy- 
cli/e. 

Rightwlset(rit'wiz),«.t  To  make  righteous. 

Rlghtwlselyt  (rit'wiz-ll),  adv.  Righteously. 

Rightwlseness t  (rit'wiz-nesX  n.  Right- 
eousness. 

Rigid  (rij'id),  o.  [Fr.  rigide,  L.  rigidits,  from 
riyeo,  to  be  stiff  or  numb ;  allied  to  Or. 
rhigeo,  to  shiver  or  shudder  with  cold,  from 
rhigos,  frost,  cold ;  Skr.  rij,  to  be  stiff  with 
cold.]  1.  Stiff;  stiffened;  not  pliant;  not 
easily  bent;  as,  meat  frozen  BO  as  to  be  quite 
rigid;  limbs  rigid  in  death.—  A  rigid  body, 
in  inech.  is  one  which  resists  any  change  of 
form  when  acted  on  by  any  force  or  force*. 
See  RIGIDITY. —2.  Stiff  and  upright;  brist- 
ling; erect;  hence,  precipitous;  steep.  'Rigid 
spears.'  Milton. 

The  broken  landscape  by  degrees. 
Ascending:,  roughens  into  rigid  hills.      Thomson. 

S.  Strict  in  opinion,  practice,  or  discipline; 
severe  in  temper:  opposed  to  lax  or  indul- 
gent;  as,  a  rigid  father  or  master;  a  rigid 
officer— 4.  Strict;  exact;  inflexible;  unmiti- 
gated; severely  just;  as,  a  rigid  law  or  rule; 
rigid  discipline;  rigid  criticism;  a  rigid  sen- 
tence or  judgment.  'Rigid  looks  of  chaste 
austerity.'  Milton. — 5.  Sharp;  cruel.  'Rigid 
fight'  J.Philips.  [Rare.]— SYH.  Stiff,  un- 
pliant,  inflexible,  unyielding,  strict,  exact, 
severe,  austere,  stern,  rigorous,  unmiti- 
gated. 

Rigidity  (ri-jid'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  riyidiU,  L.  ri- 
giditta.  See  RIGID.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
rigid;  stiffness;  want  of  pliability;  the  qua- 
lity of  not  being  easily  bent.— 2.  In  meek,  a 
resistance  to  change  of  form.  In  all  theore- 
tical investigations  respecting  the  applica- 
tion of  forces  through  the  intervention  of 
machines  those  machines  are  assumed  to 
be  perfectly  rigid,  so  far  as  the  forces  em- 
ployed are  able  to  affect  their  integrity  of 
form  and  structure.  Rigidity  in  the  arts  Is 
opposed  to  flexibility ',  ductility,  malleability, 
and  softness. — 3.  Stiffness  of  appearance  or 
manner;  want  of  ease  or  airy  elegance.  '  A 
kind  of  rigidity,  and  consequently  more  na- 
turalness than  gracefulness.'  Reliquia  Wot- 
tonian&.—t.  Strictness;  severity;  rigldness. 
'  Till  the  Lutherans  abate  of  their  rigidity.' 
Burnet. 

Rigidly  (rij'id-li),  adv.  In  a  rigid  manner; 
as,  (a)  stiffly:  unpliantly;  inflexibly,  (fc)  Se- 
verely; strictly;  exactly;  without  laxity,  in- 
dulgence, or  abatement;  as,  to  judge  rigidly; 
to  criticise  rigidly;  to  execute  a  law  rigidly. 

Be  not  too  rifidty  censorious, 

A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand. 

Roscomnum. 

Rigldness  (rij'id-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  rigid;  as,  (a)  the  quality  of  not  being 
easily  bent ;  rigidity;  as,  the  rigidnest  of  a 
limb  or  of  flesh.  (&)  Severity  of  temper; 
strictness  in  opinion  or  practice.  'All  se- 
verity and  rinidness  of  life.'  Hales. 

RlgldulOUS  (ri-jid'u-lus),  a.  In  bot.  rather 
stiff. 

Rlglet  (riglet),  n.  (Fr.  re-oto.from  L.  rrgula, 
a  rule.]  A  flat  thin  piece  of  wood,  used  for 
picture-frames;  also  used  in  printing  to  re- 
gulate the  margin,  *c.  See  KKOLET. 

Rigmarole  (rig'rna-rdl),  n.  [A  corruption  <  'I 
raginan-roll  (which  see).]  A  succession  of 
confused  or  disjointed  statements;  an  inco- 
herent harangue;  loose  disjointed  talk  or 
writing;  balderdash. 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole. 
Of  rhetoric  which  the  learn'd  call  rifmaroU. 

Byron. 

Rigmarole  (rig'ma-rtl),  o.  Consisting  .'for 
characterized  by  rigmarole;  nonsensical; 
long-winded  and  foolish. 


,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her,       pine,  pin;      n6t«,  not,  move;       tflbe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y.  8c.  ley. 


RlOOt 

Rigolt  (ri'gol),  n.  [It.  rigolo,  O.E.  ringol,  G. 
riitgel,  a  ring.]  A  circle;  a  ring;  hence,  a 
diadem. 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorced 
So  many  English  kings.  Stiak. 

Kigolt  (ri'gol),  n.  A  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment; a  regal  (which  see). 

Rigor  (rig'or),  n.  [See  RIGOUR.]  In  med.  a 
sudden  coldness,  attended  by  a  shivering 
more  or  less  perfect :  a  symptom  which 
ushers  in  many  diseases,  especially  fevers 
and  acute  inflammation  of  internal  parts. 
It  is  also  produced  by  nervous  complaints. 
— Rigor  mortis,  the  stiffening  of  the  body 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
after  death. 

Rigorism  (rig'or-izm),  n.  1.  Rigidity  in  prin- 
ciples or  practice ;  austerity :  opposed  to 
laxity. 

The  compendium  of  Moullet  first  appeared  in 
1834,  .  .  .  and  was  particularly  recommended  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  to  the  whole  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese on  the  special  ground  that  the  author's  conclu- 
sions were  eminently  distinguished  for  their  happy 
mean  between  rigorism  and  laxity.  Quart.  Rev. 

2.  Severity  as  of  style,  writing,  &c.  Spelled 
sometimes  Rinourism,  but  rigorism  is  pre- 
ferable as  being  more  in  accordance  with 
analogy.  Compare  rigorous,  vigorous,  hu- 
morist, terrorism. 

Rigorist  (rig'or-ist),  n.  1.  A  person  of  severe 
or  rigid  principle  or  manners ;  one  who  ad- 
heres to  severity  or  purity,  as  of  style.  For 
spelling,  see  RIGORISM. 

The  exhortation  of  the  worthy  Abbot  Trithemius 
proves  that  he  was  no  rigorist  in  conduct. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  Jansenist.  Mosheim. 
Rigorous  (rig'or-us),  a.  [Fr.  rigoureux.] 
Characterized  by  rigour;  manifesting  rigour; 
as,  (a)  severe;  allowing  no  abatement  or 
mitigation;  relentless;  as,  a  rigorous  officer 
of  justice. 

He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands.  Shak. 

(i>)  Strict ;  stringent ;  inflexible;  as,  a  rigor- 
ous execution  of  law;  an  enforcement  of 
rigorous  discipline. 

Are  these  terms  hard  and  rigorous  beyond  our  ca- 
pacities to  perform?  Dr.  \f.  Rogers. 

(c)  Exact;  strict;  scrupulously  accurate;  as, 
a  rigorous  definition  or  demonstration. — 
(rf)  Severe;  intense;  very  cold;  as,  a  rigorous 
winter.— STN.  Rigid,  inflexible,  unyielding, 
stiff,  severe,  austere,  stern,  harsh,  strict, 
exact. 

Rigorously  (rig'or-us-li),  adv.  In  a  rigor- 
ous manner:  (a)  severely ;  without  relaxa- 
tion, abatement,  or  mitigation;  relentlessly; 
as,  a  sentence  rigorously  executed.  '  Maiden 
blood,  thus  rigorously  effused.'  Shak.  (b) 
Strictly;  exactly;  with  scrupulous  nicety; 
rigidly. 

The  people  would  examine  his  works  more  rigor- 
oitsly  than  himself.  Uryden. 

The  increased  accumulation  and  increased  pro- 
duction might,  rigorously  speaking,  continue,  until 
every  labourer  had  every  indulgence  of  wealth  con- 
sistent with  continuing  to  work,  supposing  that  the 
power  of  their  labour  were  physically  sufficient  to 
produce  all  this  amount  of  indulgences  for  their 
whole  number.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Rigorousness  (rig'or-us-nes),  ».  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  rigorous;  severity  with- 
out relaxation  or  mitigation;  exactness; 
rigour. 

Rigour  (rig'or),  n.  [L.  rigor,  from  riyeo,  to 
be  stiff,  whence  also  rigid  (which  see) ;  Fr. 
rigueur.]  1.  The  state  of  being  rigid ;  stiff- 
ness; rigidity;  rigidness. 

The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to  move.    Milton. 

2.  Stiffness  of  opinion  or  temper;  stubborn- 
ness. — 3.  Severity  of  life;  austerity;  voluntary 
submission  to  pain,  abstinence,  or  mortifi- 
cation. '  All  the  rigour  and  austerity  of  a 
capuchin.'  Addison.—  4.  Strictness;  exact- 
ness without  allowance,  latitude,  or  indul- 
gence ;  as,  the  rigour  of  criticism ;  to  exe- 
cute a  law  with  rigour;  to  enforce  moral 
duties  with  rigour.— 5.  Severity;  sternness; 
harshness;  hard-heartedness;  cruelty;  hence, 
violence;  fury.  'Fear  of  Clifford's  rigour.' 
Shak. 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd.     Shak. 
All  his  rigour  is  turned  to  grief  andpity. 

Sir  y.  Denham. 

6.  Severity;  asperity;  as,  the  rigours  of  win- 
ter.   l  Rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts.'    Shak. 

7.  In  med.  same  as  Kigor.  —  SYN.  Stiffness, 
rigidness,   inflexibility,  severity,  austerity, 
sternness,  harshness,  strictness,  exactness. 

Rigourism  (rig'or-izm),  n.    See  RIGORISM. 
Rigourist  (rig'or-ist),  n.    See  RIQORIST. 
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Rigsdaler  ( rigs-daler ),  n.  [Dan.— ripe,  a 
kingdom,  and  daler,  a  dollar.]  A  coin  for- 
merly current  in  Denmark,  worth  2s.  Z^d. 
sterling.  It  was  equal  to  96  skillings. 

Rigsie  (rig's!),  n.    See  RIDQEL. 

Rig- Veda  (rig-ve'da),  n.  [Skr.  rich,  praise, 
and  veda,  knowledge,  from  vid,  to  know, 
cog.  with  L.  video,  to  see;  E.  wit.]  The  first 
and  principal  of  the  Vedas  or  sacred  hymns 
of  the  Hindus.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  liter- 
ary document  extant,  being  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  3000  years  old.  See  VEDA. 

Rigwiddie  (rig-wid'i),  n.  [The  elements  are 
the  same  as  E.  ridge  and  withy,  A.  Sax. 
hrycg,  the  back,  withthe,  a  withe  or  withy.  ] 
The  rope  or  chain  that  goes  over  a  horse's 
back  to  support  the  shafts  of  a  vehicle. 
Burns  uses  it  adjectively  in  the  sense  of  re- 
sembling a  rigwiddie;  and  hence,  gaunt; 
withered;  sapless.  [Scotch.] 

Rile  (ril),  v.t.  [See  ROIL.]  1.  To  render 
liquor  turbid;  to  roil.  [Provincial  English.  ] 
2.  To  render  cross  or  angry ;  to  irritate ;  to 
vex.  [Colloq.] 

Rilievo  (re-le'vo  or  re-le-a'vo).  [It.]  See 
RELIEF,  4. 

Rill  ( ril ),  n.  [G.  rille,  a  brook,  a  furrow,  a 
channel;  other  connections  doubtful.]  A 
small  brook;  a  rivulet;  a  streamlet.  'Old 
well-heads  of  haunted  rills.'  Tennyson. 

Rill  ( ril ),  B.  i.  To  run  in  a  small  stream  or 
in  streamlets.  '  With  soft  murmurs  gently 
rilling  adown  the  mountains.'  Prior. 

Rillet  (ril'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  rill.]  A  small 
stream;  a  rivulet.  'To  run  in  amorous 
rillets  down  her  shrinking  form.'  Keats. 
'Many  a  fall,  of  diamond  rillets  musical.' 
Tennyson. 

Rim  ( rim  ),  n.    [A.  Sax.  rima,  reoma,  rim, 
edge,  lip;  perhaps  a  Celtic  word;  comp. 
W.   rhim,   Armor,   rim,  a  rim,  a  border.] 
1.  The  border,  edge,  or  margin  of  a  thing ; 
a  brim;  as,  the  rim  of  a  kettle  or  basin;  the 
rim  of  an  eye-glass,  etc.    '  Now  pacing  mute 
by  ocean's  rim.'    Tennyson. — 2.  The  lower 
part  of  the  belly  or  abdomen ;  the  perito-  i 
neum  or  membrane  inclosing  the  intestines.  | 
Shak.;  Sir  T.  Browne.    [Obsolete  or  provin-  | 
cial.  ] 

Rim  (rim),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  rimmed;  ppr.  rim- 
ming.    1.  To  put  on  a  rim  or  hoop  at  the  I 
border. — 2.  To  be  or  to  form  a  rim  round. 

A  length  of  bright  horizon  rimm'd  the  dark. 
Tennyson. 

Rima  (ri'ma),  n.  [L.]  In anat.  a  fissure;  an 
opening ;  a  long  aperture,  as  the  rima 
glottidis,  the  opening  in  the  larynx  through 
which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lungs. 
Rimau-dalian  (rim-a'da-han"),  n.  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  clouded  tiger  (Felis  or 
Leopardus  macrocelis),  a  kind  of  leopard, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Felidse.  It 
is  found  in  Siam,  Assam,  Borneo,  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
Rimbase  ( rim'bas ),  n.  In  gun.  (a)  a  short 
cylinder  connecting  a  trunnion  with  the 
body  of  a  cannon,  (b)  The  shoulder  on  the 
stock  of  a  musket  against  which  the  breech 
of  the  barrel  rests. 

Rime  (rim),  n.  Rhyme.  This  is  the  more 
correct  orthography,  but  Rhyme  is  much 
more  commonly  used- 
Rime  ( rim ),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrtm,  rime ;  cog. 
IceL  hrim,  D.  rijm,  Dan.  riim,  riitn-frost, 
Sw.  rim— hoar-frost.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Icelandic  forms  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  word  had  originally  an  initial  guttural ; 
hence  the  root  is  probably  the  same  as  in 
crystal,  crude.]  White  or  hoar  frost;  con- 
gealed dew  or  vapour. 

Come,  Maurice,  come :  the  lawn  as  yet 

Is  hoar  with  rime,  or  spongy  wet.     Tennyson. 

Rime  (rim),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  rimed;  ppr.  rim- 
ing. To  freeze  or  congeal  into  hoar-frost. 

Rimet  (rim),  n.  [From  L.  rima,  a  crack.]  A 
chink ;  a  fissure ;  a  rent  or  long  aperture. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rime  (rim),  n.  A  step  or  round  of  a  ladder; 
a  rung. 

Rimer  (ri'mer),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  boring  tool; 
a  reamer. — 2.  In  fort,  a  palisade. 

Rim -lock  (rim'lok),  n.  A  lock  having  an 
exterior  metallic  case  which  projects  from 
the  face  of  the  door,  differing  thus  from  a 
mortise-lock. 

Rimmon  (rim'mon),  n.  A  Syrian  god,  whose 
seat  was  Damascus. 

Him  followed  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 

Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  bank 

Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams.    Milton. 

F.imose  (rim'os),  a.  [L.  rimosus.  from  rima, 
acrack.]  Full  of  chinks  or  fissures;  abound- 
ing with  clefts,  cracks,  or  chinks,  as  the  bark 
of  trees. 
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Rimosely  (ri-mos'li),  adv.  In  a  rimose  man- 
ner. 

Rimosity  (ri-mos'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
rimous  or  chinky. 

Rimous  (rim'us),  a.    Rimose. 

Rimple  (rim'pl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrympelle,  a 
fold,  a  rumple ;  D.  rimpel,  a  rumple  or 
wrinkle.]  A  fold  or  wrinkle.  See  RUMPLE. 

Rimple  (rim'pl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rimpled; 
ppr.rimpling.  [  From  the  noun ;  D.  rimpelen.] 
To  rumple;  to  wrinkle. 

The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimple d  and  blistered. 
Wiseman. 

Rimple  (rim'pl), ».  t.   To  rumple ;  to  wrinkle ; 

to  corrugate;  to  ripple.    'As  gilds  the  moon 

the  rimpling  of  the  brook. '    Crabbe. 
Rim  -  stock  (rim'stok),  n.    A  clog-almanac 

(which  see).     Cftambers's  Ency. 
Rimy  (rini'i),  a.     Abounding  with  rime; 

frosty. 

In  little  more  than  a  month  after  that  meeting  on 
the  hill— on  a  rimy  morning  in  departing  November 
— Adam  and  Dinah  were  married.  George  Eliot. 

Rin  (rin),  v.i    To  run.    [Scotch] 
Rinabout  (rin'a-bot),  n.     One  who  runs 
about  throughout  the  country;  a  vagabond. 
[Scotch.] 

Rind  (rind),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rind,  hrind;  O.H.G. 
rinda,  rinta,  Mod.  G.  rinde,  rind;  comp.  Gr. 
rinos,  the  hide  of  a  beast;  W.  croen,  a  skin.] 
The  outward  coat  or  covering  of  trees, 
fruits,  animals,  &c. ;  bark;  peel;  husk;  skin. 
'  With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind.'  Mil- 
ton. 

On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engraved,  and  worship  Helen's  tree. 
Dryden. 

Rind  (rind),  v.  t.  To  take  the  rind  from ;  to 
bark;  to  decorticate. 

Rinderpest  (rin'der-pest),n.  [G.  rinder,  pi. 
of  rind,  a  horned  beast,  and  pest,  a  plague.  ] 
A  most  virulent  and  eminently  contagious 
disease  or  plague,  characterized  by  eruptive 
fever  or  exanthema,  affecting  ruminant 
animals,  especially  cattle,  though  capable 
of  existing  in  sheep  and  goats.  The  disease 
is  indigenous  to  the  western  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia, and  is  communicable  only  by  contagion 
or  inoculation.  The  contagious  matter  is 
believed  to  consist  of  very  minute  particles 
of  living  matter,  growing  or  multiplying  at 
a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  the  growth  of 
the  normal  germinal  matter  of  the  blood 
and  tissues,  so  that  they  appropriate  the 
pabulum  of  the  tissues,  and  grow  at  their 
expense.  They  incubate  after  being  re- 
ceived into  the  system,  so  that  the  disease 
does  not  declare  itself  openly  till  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  poison  has  been  imbibed. 
This  disease  has  caused  great  havoc  among 
cattle  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  spread- 
ing occasionally  like  a  pestilence  over  Eu- 
rope. During  an  outbreak  in  this  country 
in  1867  between  200,000  and  300,000  cattle 
died  of  it  or  were  ordered  to  be  killed  on 
account  of  it.  The  name  is  also  given  to  an 
eminently  fatal  cattle  disease  of  America, 
differing,  however,  from  the  true  rinderpest 
in  attacking  cows  only,  and  in  running  its 
course  in  three  days  in  place  of  seven,  the 
general  duration  of  the  European  form  of 
the  disease. 

Rindle  (rin'dl),  n.  [From  run,  O.  E.  and  Sc. 
rin;  comp.  runnel.}  A  small  water-course 
or  gutter. 

Rinf orzando  (rin-for-tsan'dp).  [It.  .strength- 
ening. ]  In  music,  reinforcing  or  strength- 
ening the  power  and  emphasis  of  a  musical 
sentence ;  a  direction  to  the  performer,  de- 
noting that  the  sound  is  to  be  increased. 
It  is  marked  thus  <.  When  the  sound  is 
to  be  diminished  (diminuendo)  this  mark  ;> 
is  used. 

Ring  (i-ing),  n.  [A.  Sax.  O.Sax.  and  O.H.G. 
hring ;  Icel.  hringr;  G.  D.  and  Sw.  ring; 
cog.  with  L.  circus  (whence  circulus,  a  circle); 
Gr.  krikoi,  Icirkos,  a  ring.  Prov.  G.  krink, 
kring,  krinyel,  ring,  circle;  Icel.  kringr, 
round ;  Sw.  kring,  about,  around ;  D.  krin- 
gel,  krinkel,  crooked,  twisted,  though  simi- 
lar in  form  and  meaning,  are  not  necessarily 
connected,  having  a  different  initial  con- 
sonant.] 1.  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or 
anything  in  the  form  of  a  circular  line  or 
hoop;  specifically,  (a)  a  circle  of  gold  or 
other  material  worn  on  the  fingers,  and 
sometimes  in  the  ears  and  other  parts  of 
the  person,  as  ornaments,  (b)  A  hoop  of 
metal  or  other  material  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as,  a  means  of 
attachment,  of  the  nature  of  a  link,  as  in 
the  rinp-bolt,  &c. ;  as  a  means  of  assembling 
or  keeping  together,  as  a  key-ring;  as  a 
handle  for  drawers,  &c.  Other  applications 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  uiAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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RING-MAN 


am  common  and  obvious;  as,  the  ring  of  an 
ScnorTacnrUln  ring;  a  napkin  ring.  Aft 

A  qoaml.  ho.  alreadyl  what's  the  matter! 
ArS-Vtowrf toU.  a  |»ltry  r, nf 
That  she  dJ  «ive  roe 

1  An  inclosed  area,  generally  circular;  as, 
(a)  an  area  In  which  games  or  sports  are 
performed;  (o)  the  arena  of  a  MPP™1?.'™ 
or  circus;  W  the  Inclosure  In  which  pugilists 
fight;  <<f)  the  betting  arena  In  a  race-course; 
le)  the  space  in  which  horses  are  exhibited 
or  exercGed  In  a  cattle  show  or  market,  or 
In  a  public  promenade.  '  To  eompHroent 
Mrs.  trawley  In  the  King  In  Hyde  Park 
Tkaduray  -  Th.  ring,  (A.  priu  rvw,  •  term 
slven  to  pugilism  or  tho»e  connected  with 
pnsrulimH:  A  circular  group  of  persons. 
•Stake  a  ririo  •>•«*  *•  corpse  of  Casaar. 
Shalt  -4.  A  combination  of  persons  for  a 
selfish  end.  as  for  controlling  the  market  In 
stocks,  or  for  effecting  some  political  pur- 
pose. -».  A  commercial  measure  of  staves. 
oTwood  prepared  for  casks,  and  contain  ng 
four  shocks,  or  240  pieces.-6.  One  of  the 
annual  circular  layers  In  timber.  — 7.  In 
atom,  the  in*  or  space  between  two  con- 
centric  circles. -a  In  arch,  the  list,  cinc- 
ture or  annulet  round  a  column.  — 9.  An 
Instrument  formerly  used  for  taking  the 
sun's  altitude.  Ac.,  consisting  of  a  ring, 
usually  of  brass,  suspended  by  a  swivel, 
with  a  hole  in  one  side,  through  which  a 
solar  ray  entering  Indicated  the  altitude 
upon  the  Inner  graduated  concave  surface. 
—Him  of  an  anchor,  that  part  of  an  an- 
chor To  which  the  cable  Is  fastened.  -Col- 
oured ringt.  In  optic*,  see  SKWTOH'S  RINGS 
-  Fairy  ring.  See  FAIRY  -King*  of  a  gun, 
In  gun.  circles  of  metal,  of  which  there  are 
five  kinds,  viz.  the  bate-ring,  reinjone-ring. 
trunnion -ring,  cornice-ring,  and  muzzk- 
ring,  but  these  terms  do  not  apply  to  most 
modern  ordnance.  -Saturn' t  ringt,  a  system 
of  rings  which  lies  nearly  In  the  planet'sequa- 
torial  plane,  and  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
at  an  angle  of  28*  W  22"  There  are  three 
rings  -  two  bright  and  one  dark.  The  distance 
between  the  surface  of  the  planet  and  the 
nearest  ring  Is  10,322  miles,  and  the  entire 
bn-adth  of  the  system  of  rings  Is  37.570 
miles.  They  are  probably  composed  of 
swarms  of  meteorites  or  minute  satellites, 
each  revolving  Independently  round  the 
planet 

Ring  (ring),  »  t.  1.  To  encircle:  to  surround 
with  a  ring  or  as  with  a  ring.  '  Rinq'd  about 
with  bold  adversity'  Shak  'My  followers 
ring  him  round.'  Te nnyton.  - 2.  To  fit  with 
rings,  as  the  fingers,  or  as  the  snout  of  a 
swine.  'Fingers  richly  ringed.'  fieri  Plow- 
man  3  In  hart  to  cut  out  a  ring  of  burk 

from,  as  In, in  a  branch  or  root.  In  order  to 
obstruct  the  return  of  the  sap  and  oblige  it 
to  accumulate  above  the  part  operated  on. 
4  To  wed  by  a  marriage  ring.  '  Born  of  a 
true  man  and  a  ringed  wife.'  Tennymn.— 
To  ring  a  ,/iioii.  to  throw  it  so  as  to  encircle 
the  pin. 

Ring  (ring),  r  t  pret  rang  or  rung,  pp.  rtnw 
1  A.  Sax  hrintnn,  to  ring,  to  sound  a  bell ; 
cog.  Dan  ringt.  Sw.  rm-in.  Icet  hringja, 
1 1.  U  ringhen.  to  ring. )  1.  To  cause  to  sound. 
particularly  by  striking  a  sonorous  metallic 
body;  as.  to  nna  a  bell  —2.  To  utter  sonor- 
ously ;  to  repeat  often,  loudly,  or  earnestly ; 
to  sound :  as,  to  ring  one's  praises.— 3.  To 
produce  by  ringing,  as  a  sound  or  peal. 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  I  hart  born  battle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night's  jasisjai  peal.  .s A.I* 

4  To  usher,  attend  on.  or  celebrate  by  ring 
Ing:  often  followed  by  in  and  out.  'So 
mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.'  Shak. 

Xing  f*t  the  old.  ring  in  the  new. 
Ruff  happy  bells  across  the  snow : 
• 

-  -  .  tabeVWv  <"  the  I 


**V«i/dMlse.  r»v<*  the  true. 

-  Hinyinff  Uir  elutnga,  a  trick  by  which,  in 
paying  or  receiving  money,  a  rascal  tries  to 
ronfnM  the  person  with  whom  he  Is  dealing 
by  Joggling  with  the)  coins  so  that  he  may 
i  heat  Dim.  -  To  ring  change  i  upon,  (a)  to 
produce  alternations  or  variegated  peals 
from.  (6)  To  use  variously  or  In  various 


raw*:  aa.  to  ring  chanari  upon  words. 
Kasy  It  might  he  to  ring  other  rhangtiupon 
the  aamt  belli '  Aorru.  '  Ringing  eternal 
fhanoa  upon  atheism,  cannibalism,  and 
apostasy'  Sydney  Smith -To  riny  the  belli 
wMtstsinf,  to  sound  the  chimes,  reversing 
ISM  common  order :  formerly  done  as  a  sig- 
nal of  alarm  or  danger. 
Ring  (ring),  r  i.  1  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or 
other  sonorous  body,  particularly  a  metallic 


one-  as  the  anvil's  ring.  'Since  the  curfew 
roni  "  8*0*  -a  To  practise  the  art  of  mak- 
ing music  with  bells.  H<,W«r.-3.Tosound; 
to  resound. 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung.   Poft 

«.  To  have  the  sensation  of  sound  continued; 
to  keep  sounding;  to  tingle.    'My  ears  shall 
ring  with  noise.     Dryden. 
It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  can  till  I  die.  till  I 
die,  lennyson. 

5  To  be  filled  with  report  or  talk  ;  as,  the 
whole  town  ringi  with  his  fame  '  Of  which 
all  Europe  ringt  from  side  to  side.'  Milton. 
—To  ring  down,  to  conclude;  to  end  at  once: 
a  theatrical  phrase,  alluding  to  the  custom 
of  ringing  a  bell  to  give  notice  for  the  fall 
of  the  curtain.  '  It  is  time  to  ring  doicn  on 
these  remarks.'  Didcent. 
Ring  (ring),  H.  [From  the  verb  ]  1.  The  sound 
of  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body,  particu- 
larly the  sound  of  metals  ;  as,  the  ring  of  a 
belL 

In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 

They  call  the  grisly  king  Milton. 

2.  Any  loud  sound,  or  the  sounds  of  numer- 
ous voices;  or,  sound  continued,  repeated. 
or  reverberated;  as,  'the  ring  of  acclama- 
tions fresh  in  his  ears.'  Bacon.—  3.  Particu- 
lar character  when  uttered  ;  characteristic 
sound. 

Finally,  the  inspiration  of  all  three  has  a  literary 
source,  (or  while  two  professedly  revive  the  practice 
of  ancient  masters,  the  third,  though  dealing  with 
contemporary  interests,  expresses  himself  in  a  bor- 
rowed style,  which  gives  his  verse  all  the  rtn?  of 
ancient  rhetoric.  Quart.  Rev. 

4.  A  chime  or  set  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 

He  meant  to  hang  as  great  and  tunable  a  rinf  of 
bells  as  any  in  the  world.  f  itlier. 

Ring-armour  (ring/ar-mer),  n.    Armour  of 

ring-mail.     See  Rmo-MAIL. 
Ring-bird  (ring'Mrd),  n.    The  reed-bunting 

(  Einbtriza  scharniclux). 
Ring  -blackbird  (  ring'blak-bcrd  ),  n.    The 

ring-ousel  (Turdiu  torquatn*). 
Ring-bolt  (ring'bolt),  n.     In  thi/a,  an  Iron 

bolt  with  an  eye,  to  which  is  fitted  a  ring  of 

Iron. 
Ring-bone  (ring'bon),  n.    A  callus  growing 

in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of 

a  horse,  just  above  the  coronet. 
Ring-carrier  (ring'kar-ri-er),  n.    A  go-be- 

tween: one  who  transacts  business  between 

parties.    Shak. 
Ring-chuck  (ring'chuk),  n.     A  chuck  or 

appendage  to  a  lathe,  with  a  brass  ring  tilted 

over  the  end. 
Ring-coupling  (ring'ku-pl-ing),  n.     See 

THIMBLE-TOUPLINO. 

Ring-course  (ring'kdrs),  n.  In  arch,  the 
outer  course  of  stone  or  brick  in  an  arch. 

Ring-dial  (ringMi-al),  n.  A  pocket  sun-dial 
intne  form  of  a  ring. 

Ring-dog  (ring'dog),  n.  An  iron  implement 
fornauling  timber,  made  by  connecting  two 
common  dogs  by  means  of  a  ring  through 
the  eyes.  When  united  with  cordage  they 
form  a  sling-dog.  See  SLINO-DOO. 

Ring-dotterel  (ring-dot'ter-el),  n.  Charad- 
riiu  hiaticula,  a  species  of  plover  pretty 
common  in  Britain,  where  it  frequents  the 
shores  of  bays  or  inlets  of  the  sea  and  of 
rivers,  feeding  on  worms,  insects,  small 
cmstacea.  Ac.  It  has  its  name  from  a  white 
ring  round  the  neck. 

Ring-dove  (ring'duv),  n.  A  species  of 
pigeon,  the  Columba  paluinbus  (the  cushat 
or  wood  -pigeon),  the  largest  of  the  Brit- 
ish species,  measuring  about  17  inches  in 
length.  Its  bill  Is  pale  red  or  warm  orange; 
eyes,  topaz  yellow  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  bluish  ash,  deepest  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  back  ;  the  head  and  forepart  of  the 
neck,  blue-gray;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  purple-red;  the  belly,  vent,  and 
thighs,  dull  white.  It  receives  its  name  from 
a  circular  marking  on  the  neck.  The  ring- 
dove subsists  on  grain,  acorns,  ivy-berries, 
and  other  wild  fruits,  and  lays  two  Know- 
white  eggs  on  a  nest  which  may  be  described 
as  a  platform  of  sticks  so  sparingly  put  to- 
gether that  the  eggs  may  be  often  seen 
through  It 

Ring-dropper  (ringMrop-er),  n.  One  guilty 
of  ring-dropping  (which  see). 

Ring-dropping  (ring'drop-ing),  n.  A  trick 
practised  upon  simple  folks  by  rogues  in 
various  ways.  One  mode  is  described  In  the 
extract. 


In  rt'Mf^trvf^Hf  we  pretend  to  have  found  a  rine 
and  ask  some  simple-looking  fellow  if  it's  good  gold 
as  it's  just  picked  up.  Sometimes  it  is  Immediately 
pronounced  gold.  'Well,  it's  no  use  to  me.'  we'll  say 
'will  you  buy  It  T'  Often  they  are  foolish  enough  to 


buy  and  they  give  you  a  shilling  or  two  for  an  article 
which  if  really  gold,  would  be  worth  eight  or  ten. 

Afis>wja*. 

Hinged  (ringdXpp-  1.  Surrounded  with. or  as 
with,  a  ring;  having  a  ring  or  rings;  encircled. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands  [ 

Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands     Tftntysoti. 

2.  In  hot.  surrounded  by  elevated  or  de- 
pressed circular  lines  or  bands,  as  the  roots 
or  stems  of  some  plants. 

Ringed-snake  (ringd'snak),  n.  A  harmless 
colubrine  snake  (fropidonotvt  (or  Coluber) 
natrix),  destitute  of  venomous  fangs,  ana 
with  teeth  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of 
piercing  the  skin.  It  is  common  in  England. 
It  feeds  on  frogs,  mice,  young  birds,  Ac., 
which  it  swallows  alive.  It  is  torpid  during 
winter. 

Ringent  (rln'jent),  a.  [L.  ringerw,  ringentii, 
from  ringnr,  to  make  wry  faces,  to  gape.] 
In  bat  a  term  applied  to  an  irregular  ami 
monopetalous  corolla,  with  the  border  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower  lip,  the  upper  arched,  so  that  there 
ia  a  space  between  the  two  like  an  open 
mouth,  called  the  throat.  This  kind  of 
corolla  is  seen  in  rosemary,  thyme,  the 
dead-nettle,  and  other  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Labiatee 

Ringer  (ring'er),  n.  One  who  rings ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  rings  chimes  on  bells. 

The  rittftrs  rang  with  a  will,  and  he  gave  the  ringirx 
a  crown.  Ttnttyton. 

Ring-fence  (ring'fens),  n.  A  fence  continn- 
ousTy  encircling  an  estate  or  some  consider- 
able extent  of  ground. 

The  admitted  functions  of  government  embrace  a 
much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included  within 
the  Hn£-/enc(  of  any  restrictive  definition. 

Ring-finger  (ring'flng.ger),  n.  The  third 
nnger  of  the  left  hand,  on  which  the  ring  is 
placed  in  marriage. 

Ring-formed  (ring'formd),  a.  Formed  like 
A  ring. 

Ring-gauge  (ring'gaj),  n.  1.  A  gauge  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  used  for  measuring  road- 
metal  ;  also,  a  similar  instrument  for  mea- 
suring shot  and  shell.— 2.  A  conical  piece  of 
wood,  or  tapering  metallic  slip  with  a  gra- 
duated scale,  used  by  jewellers  for  measur- 
ing finger-rings. 

Ring-head  (ringTied),  n.  An  Instrument 
iisea  for  stretching  woollen  cloth. 

Ringing  (ring'ing),  a.  Having  or  giving  the 
sound  of  a  tell  or  other  resonant  metallic 
body:  resounding;  as,  a  ringing  voice;  ring- 
ing cheers. 

Ringing  (ringing),  71.  1.  The  act  of  sounding 
or  of  causing  to  sound,  as  sonorous  metallic 
bodies;  the  art  or  act  of  making  music  with 
bells. —  2.  A  ringing  sound;  the  hearing  n 
sound,  as  of  ringing. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  'Never,  never,'  whisper'd  by  the 

phantom  years. 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  In  the  ringing  of 

thine  ears.  Tennyton. 

Ringlead  (ringaed),  v.  t.  To  act  as  ringleader 

to.    (Rare.] 
Ringleader  (ring'led-er),  n.    l.t  One  who 

leads  a  ring,  as  of  dancers. 

St.  Peter  hath  a  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 
the  ringleadir  hath  in  dance.  Barrow. 

2  The  leader  of  any  association  of  men  en- 
gaged in  violation  of  law  or  an  illegal  enter- 
prise, as  rioters,  mutineers,  and  the  like. 

The  nobility  escaped;  the  poor  people  who  had 
been  deluded  by  these  ringleaatrt  were  executed. 
Addison. 

Ringlet  (ringlet ),  n.  [ Dim.  of  ring.  J  1.  A 
small  ring. 

Silver  the  lintels,  deep  projecting  o'er: 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 
Pof*. 

2.  A  curl;  particularly,  a  curl  of  hair. 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 

Disshevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringttts  waved 

As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  Milton. 

S.  A  circle;  a  fairy  ring. 
To  dance  our  ringltts  in  the  whistling  wind.   Ska*. 

Yon  demy  puppets,  that 

By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringltts  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites. 

Ringleted  (ring'let-ed),  a.  Adorned  with 
ringlets;  wearing  ringlets. 

Ring-mall  (ring'mal),  n     Defensive  armo 
made  by  sewing  strong  rings  of  steel  edge- 
wise upon  leather  or  strong  quilted  cl»tli 

Ring-mail  differs  from  chain-mail  in  the  ring*  of 
the  latter  being  interlaced  with  each  other,  an, 
strongly  fastened  with  rivets. 

Ring-man  (ring'man),  n.  1  One  Interested 
in  matters  connected  with  the  ring;  that  is, 
with  prize-lighting;  a  sporting  or  betting 
man.  'No  ring-men  to  force  the  !>•  ' 


File,  far,  fat.  fall.       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  auune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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and  deafen  you  with  their  blatant  proffers.' 
Lawrence. — 2.  t  The  third  finger  of  the  hand, 
which  is  the  ring-finger. 

When  a  man  shooteth,  the  might  of  the  shoote 
lyeth  oil  the  foremost  finger,  and  on  the  ring-man: 
for  the  middle,  which  is  the  longest,  like  a  lubber 
starteth  back.  Ascham. 

Ring-money  (ring'mun-i),  n.  A  kind  of 
money  consisting  of  rings,  in  use  at  an  early 
stage  of  society,  before  the  invention  of 
coining.  It  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  generally  in  the  East,  whence 
it  spread  into  Europe,  the  Scandinavians 
using  it  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
still  in  use  in  Africa,  ring-money  for  traders 
being  regularly  manufactured  at  Birming- 
ham under  the  name  of  Manillas. 

Ring-ousel,  Ring-ouzel  (ring'o-zl),  n.  A 
bird  of  the  thrush  kind,  Turdus  torquatus, 
resembling  the  blackbird,  but  having  a 
white  ring  or  bar  on  the  breast,  inhabiting 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

Ring-rope  (ring'rop),  7i.  Naut.  a  rope  rove 
through  the  ring  of  the  anchor  to  haul  the 
cable  through  it,  in  order  to  bend  or  make  it 
fast  in  rough  weather.  It  is  first  rove  through 
the  ring  and  then  through  the  hawse-holes, 
when  the  end  of  the  cable  is  secured  to  it. 

Ring-sail  (ring'sal),  n.     See  RING-TAIL. 

Ring-saw  (ring'sa),  n.  A  saw  with  an  an- 
nular web. 

Ring-shaped  (ring'shapt),  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  ring. 

Ring-stand  (ring 'stand),  n.  A  stand  for 
finger-rings  with  a  projecting  pin  for  putting 
them  on. 

Ring-stopper  (ring'stop-er),  n.  Naut.  a 
long  piece  of  rope  secured  to  an  after  ring- 
bolt, and  the  loop  embracing  the  cable 
through  the  next,  while  others  in  succession 
nip  the  cable  home  to  each  ring-bolt  in  suc- 
cession. It  is  a  precaution  in  veering  cable 
in  bad  weather. 

Ring-straked,Ring-streaked(rmg'strakt, 
ring'strekt),  a.  Having  circular  streaks  or 
lines  on  the  body ;  as,  ring-streaked  goats. 
Gen.  xxx.  35. 

Ring-tail  (ring'tal),  n.  1.  The  female  of  the 
hen-harrier  (Circus  cyaneus),  belonging  to 
the  falcon  tribe.  See  HARRIER. 

Thou  royal  ring-tail,  fit  to  fly  at  nothing 
But  poor  men's  poultry.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

2.  A  small  quadrilateral  sail,  set  on  a  small 
mast  on  a  ship's  taffrail ;  also,  a  studding- 


a.  Ring-tail  or  Studding  Sail  set  upon  the  Gaff. 

sail  set  upon  the  gaff  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail. 
Called  also  a  Ring-sail. 

Ring-tailed  (ring'tald),  a.  Having  a  tail 
striped  or  otherwise  marked  by  a  series  of 
rings  or  ring-like  markings.  —  Ring-tailed 
eagle,  a  golden  eagle  in  its  youthful  plumage. 

Ring-time  t  (ring'tlm),  n.  Time  for  marry- 
ing. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  hey  nonino, 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass, 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring-time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring.  Shak. 

Ring- wall  (ring'wal),n.  In  metal,  the  inner 
lining  of  a  blast-furnace,  composed  of  fire- 
bricks. 

Ringworm  (ringVerm),  n.  A  contagious, 
obstinate,  chronic  disease,  affecting  chiefly 
the  hair  follicles,  appearing  in  circular 
patches,  always  attended  and  probably  pro- 
duced and  kept  up  by  a  specific  parasitic 
fungus  (Tricophyton  tonsuram),  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease  to  parts  suscep- 


tible of  the  affection.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  ringworm :  Tinea  circinatus, 
ringworm  of  the  body ;  Tinea  tonsurans, 
ringworm  of  the  scalp;  and  Tinea  sycosis, 
ringworm  of  the  beard.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  children  of  a  feeble,  flabby  habit. 

Rink  (ringk),  n.  [A  form  of  rank,  formerly 
renk,renc.  See  RANK,  a  row.]  1.  That  portion 
of  a  sheet  of  ice,  generally  from  30  to  40  yards 
in  length  and  8  or  9  feet  in  breadth,  on  which 
the  game  of  curling  is  played.  —  2.  A  sheet 
of  artificially  prepared  ice,  usually  under 
cover,  for  skating  on;  or  a  smooth  flooring, 
generally  of  asphalt,  on  which  people  skate 
with  roller-skates. 

Rink  (ringk),  v.i.    To  skate  on  a  rink. 

Rinse  (rins),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  rinsed;  ppr. 
rinsing.  [  0.  Fr.  rimer,  reinser,  Fr.  rincer, 
to  rinse,  to  wash,  a  verb  of  Teutonic  origin, 
being  from  Icel.  hreinsa,S  w.  rensa,Dfai.  rense, 
from  Icel.  hreinn,  Sw.  ren,  Dan.  reen,  A.  Sax. 
D.  and  G.  rein,  Goth,  hrains,  clean.  ]  To 
wash  lightly ;  to  wash  rather  by  laving  than 
rubbing  and  using  soap ;  to  cleanse  with  a 
second  or  repeated  application  of  water  after 
washing;  especially  to  cleanse  the  inner  sur- 
face of  by  the  introduction  of  water  or  other 
liquid:  applied  to  hollow  vessels;  as,  to  rinse 
a  barrel  or  a  bottle.  '  Like  a  glass,  did  break 
i'  the  rinsing.'  ShaJc.  'Whomsoever  he 
toucheth  that  hath  the  issue  and  hath  not 
rinsed  his  hands  in  water.'  Lev.  xv.  11. 

Let's  rinse  our  mouths  with  a  drop  of  burnt  sherry. 
Dickens. 

Rinser  (rins'er),  n.     One  who  or  that  which 

rinses. 
Rin-there-out  (rin'THer-bt),  n,     A  needy 

houseless  vagrant;  a  vagabond.    [Scotch.] 
Rin-there-OUt  (rin'THer-ot),  a.     Vagrant; 

vagabond ;    wandering   without    a    home. 

[Scotch.] 

Ye  little  rin-thtre-ont  de'H  that  ye  are.  what  takes 
you  raking  through  the  gutters  to  see  folk  hangit? 
Sir.  W.  Scott. 

Riolite  (ri'6-lit),  n.  [After  Del  Rio,  who 
analysed  it,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  native 
selenide  of  silver,  occurring  in  small  lead- 
gray  hexagonal  tables  at  Tasco,  in  Mexico. 

RlOt  (ri'ot),  n.  [O.  Fr.  riote,  disturbance, 
noise,  combat,  Fr.  rioter,  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance; origin  doubtful.]  1,  Wanton  and  un- 
restrained conduct;  uproar;  tumult.  'When 
his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb.'  Shafc.— 

2.  Excessive  and  expensive  feasting;  wild  and 
loose  festivity;  luxury;  excess;  revelry.  'The 
lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day.'  Pope. 
'Luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance.'  Milton. 

3.  In  law,  a  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  persons  or  more  assembling 
together  of  their  own  authority,  in  order  to 
assist  eacli  other  against  any  one  who  shall 
oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  a  private 
purpose,  and  afterwards  executing  the  same 
in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner  to  the 
terror  of  the  people,  whether  the  act  in- 
tended were  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful. 
Wharton.—  To  run  riot,  (a)  to  act  or  move 
without  control  or  restraint. 

One  man's  head  runs  riot  upon  hawks  and  dice. 
Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

(b)  To  grow  luxuriantly,  wildly,  or  in  rank 
abundance. 

And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon, 
Ran  riot.  Tennyson. 

— Riot  act,  an  act  passed  in  1715,  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  if  any  persons,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously,  or  tumultuously  assembled  to- 
gether, to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  shall  continue  so  assembled  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  after  a  magistrate  has  com- 
manded them  by  proclamation  to  disperse, 
they  shall  be  considered  felons.  This  act 
lias  been  amended,  as  to  punishment,  by 
several  subsequent  acts. 
Riot  (ri'ot),  v.i.  1.  To  revel;  to  run  to  excess 
in  feasting,  drinking,  or  other  sensual  in- 
dulgences; to  act  in  an  unrestrained  or  wan- 
ton manner. 

Now  he  exacts  of  all,  wastes  in  delight, 

Riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law.      Daniel. 

2.  To  be  highly  excited.  '  No  pulse  that  riots, 
and  no  blood  that  glows.'  Pope.—Z.  To 
raise  a  riot,  uproar,  or  sedition. 
Riot  (ri'ot),  v.t.  To  pass  in  riot;  to  destroy 
or  put  an  end  to  by  riotous  living:  with  out. 
[Rare.] 

And  he. 

Thwarted  hy  one  of  these  old  father-fools. 
Had  rioted  his  life  out,  and  made  an  end. 

Tennyson. 

Rioter  (ri'ot-er),  n.  1.  One  who  riots ;  one 
who  indulges  in  riot,  loose  festivity,  or  ex- 
cessive feasting. 


Even  the  rioters  of  the  world  have  stings  and  tor- 
ments from  it.  Glan-ville. 

2.  Iii  law,  one  guilty  of  meeting  with  others 
to  do  an  act  in  an  unruly  or  turbulent  man- 
ner, and  declining  to  retire  upon  proclama- 
tion being  made. 

Any  two  justices  may  come  with  the  posse  coini- 
tatus,  if  need  be,  and  suppress  any  such  riot,  assem- 
bly, or  rout  and  arrest  the  rioters.  Blackstone. 

RiOtiset  (ri'ot-is),  n.    Dissoluteness;  luxury. 

His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotist.        Spenser. 

Riotous  (ri'ot-us),  a.  1.  Indulging  in  riot  or 
revelry ;  accompanied  by  or  consisting  in 
riot  or  revelry;  luxurious;  wanton  or  licen- 
tious in  festive  indulgences.  'Riotous  feed- 
ers.' Shak.  'Wasted  his  substance  with 
riotous  living.'  Lu.  xv.  13. —2.  Tumultu- 
ous ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly;  seditious;  guilty  of  riot;  as, 
a  riotous  mob;  a  tiotous  assembly. — Riotous 
assembling,  in  law,  the  unlawful  assembling 
of  twelve  or  more  persons  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace.  If  such  persons  do  not 
disperse  after  proclamation,  they  are  ac- 
counted felons.  By  referring  to  RIOT  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  riot  may  be  caused  by  three 
persons,  while  it  takes  at  least  twelve  per- 
sons to  make  a  riotous  assembly. 

Riotously  (ri'ot-us-li),  adv.  In  a  riotous 
manner;  as,  (a)  with  excessive  or  licentious 
luxury;  with  revelry. 

He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  his  goods  riot- 
ously. Ecclus.  xiv.  4. 

(&)  In  the  manner  of  an  unlawful  assembly; 
tumultuously;  seditiously.     Blackntone. 
Riotousness  (ri'ot-us-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  riotous. 

Excess  includeth  riotousness,  expence  of  money, 
prodigal  housekeeping.  Raleigh. 

Riotryt  (ri'ot-ri),  n.  Riot;  practice  of  riot- 
ing. 

Rip  (rip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ripped;  ppr.  rip- 
ping. [A.  Sax.  rypan,  ryppan,  to  rip,  to 
break  in  pieces;  pan.  rippe,  oprippe,  to  rip, 
to  rip  up;  Icel.  ripta,  to  break  or  invalidate 
a  bargain;  allied  probably  to  reap,  rive.] 

1.  To  separate  or  divide  the  parts  of  by  cut- 
ting or  tearing;  to  tear  or  cut  open  or  off;  to 
split;  as,  to  rip  open  a  garment  by  cutting 
the  stitches ;  to  rip  off  the  skin  of  a  beast ; 
to  rip  open  a  sack  ;  to  rip  off  the  shingles 
or  boarding  of  a  roof ;  to  rip  up  the  belly.— 

2.  To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripped.  Shak. 

He'll  rip  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.    Gran-ville. 

3.  Fig.  to  reopen  for  search  or  disclosure; 
to  search  to  the  bottom  :  with  up. 

They  ripped  up  all  that  had  been  done  from  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion.  Clarendon. 

Rip  (rip),  «.  A  rent  made  by  ripping;  a 
tearing;  a  place  torn;  laceration.  'A  rip  in 
his  flesh-coloured  doublet.'  Addison. 

Rip  (rip),  n.  [Icel.  hrip,  a  basket  or  a  box  of 
laths.]  A  wicker  basket  to  carry  fish  in. 

Rip  (rip),  v.i.  [Prohably  a  form  of  rap,  in 
the  phrase  'to  rap  out  an  oath.']  To  swear 
profanely;  to  be  violent.  [Vulgar.] 

Rip  (rip),  n.  [Comp.  D.  rap,  scab;  Dan. 
ripsraps,  riff-raff.]  1.  A  base  or  worthless 
person;  a  contemptible  creature;  a  liber- 
tine or  debauchee;  a  scamp;  a  cheat.  'His 
rip  of  a  brother.'  Dickens.—  2.  An  animal 
of  no  value,  as  an  old  worn-out  horse;  also, 
a  useless  or  worthless  thing.  [Local.] 

Rip,  Ripp  (rip),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  ripa.]  A  hand 
ful  of  corn  not  thrashed.  [Scotch.] 

A  fjuid  New- Year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie! 

Hae  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie.    Bunts. 

Riparian  (ri-pa'ri-an),  a.  [L.  ripa,  a  bank.] 
Pertaining  to  the  bank  of  a  river.— Riparian 
nations,  nations  possessing  opposite  banks 
or  different  parts  of  banks  of  the  same  river. 
Wharton. 

Ripe  (rip),  a.  [A.  Sax.  ripe,  ripe;  cog.  L.G. 
rtpe,  D.  rijp,  G.  reif,  allied  to  A.  Sax.  ripan, 
toreop.andtoE.np.  SeeRlP,w.(.]  1.  Ready 
for  reaping;  brought  to  perfection  in  growth 
or  to  the  best  state ;  mature :  said  of  that 
which  is  grown  and  used  for  food ;  as,  ripe 
fruit;  ripe  corn. 

So  mayst  thou  live;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap.  Milton. 

2.  Advanced  to  the  state  of  being  fit  for  use; 
as,  ripe  cheese ;  ripe  wine.  —  3.  Resembling 
ripe  fruit  in  ruddiness,  juiciness,  or  plump- 
ness. 

O,  how  ript  in  show 

Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  I 
Shak. 

4.  Fully  developed;  maturated;  suppurated; 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  f/tin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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as.  arifwhumonr.-S  Complete;  finished 
perfected;  consummate. 
H.  w»  a  scholar,  awd  a  r,A  and  rood  one     S*e,t 

A  Ready  for  action  or  effect;  prepared 
•While  things  were  just  rift  for  a  war. 

i 

I  by  letters  wul  direct  your  course 
When  time  b  ripe.  •$*»*. 

The  man.  that  with  me  trod 
TWs  planet,  was  a  nobler  type 
Appearu*  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 
That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Cod. 

7  ewtftfn. 

Ripe  ( ripX  »  i-    To  ripen ;  to  grow  ripe;  to 


A>d  so.  from  hot.  to  hour.  we  ripe  and  i* 
Axl  Ikn.  fro-i  boat  to  boir.  »e  roc  u<l  rat^ 

Hip*  (rip),  rl    To  mature;  to  ripen.    'No 
tun  iaripe  the  bloom.'    Skak. 
RiP«  ("IpX  ••*•     [A.  Sax.  rfown.  to  rob,  to 
ipoll  1  To  search;  as.  to  ripe  one'i  pockets. 
(Did  English  and  Scotch.) 
Ripely  inpliX  auV    In  a  ripe  manner;  ma- 
tiin-ly;  at  the  lit  time.    Shale. 
Ripen  (rip'nXi'i.  tFromrip<;A  Sal.  rtptan, 
to  crow  ripe.    See  RIP*.)    1.  To  grow  ripe; 
to  be  matured,  u  grain  or  fruit 

Trees  that  nftn  latest  blossom  soonest    Baton. 
i  To  approach  or  come  to  perfection;  to  be 
fitted  or  prepared  ;  a»,  a  project  is  ripening 
for  execution. 

Ripen  (rip'nX  c.l.  1  To  mature;  to  make 
ripe,  u  grain  or  fruit.  •  Honeysuckles. 
ripened  bf  the  sun.'  .X'/KI*.  —  •_'.  To  mature  ; 
to  Ht  or  prepare;  as.  to  ripen  one  for  heaven. 
'Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my 
will.'  SAo*.—  3  To  bring  to  perfection;  as, 
to  rip**  the  judgment.  'Whose  virtues 
will  .  .  .  ripen  justice  iu  this  common  weal  ' 


Ripeness  (rip'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
ripe:  (a)  brought  to  that  state  of  perfection 
which  flu  fur  use;  maturity;  as,  the  ripeness 
of  grain. 

The/  have  compared  it  to  the  riftnat  of  fruits. 
tr'iseutan. 

(6)  Fan  growth. 

TbBC  which  made  them  their  Tame  outlive. 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  rifeneti  give.    /VnA.i«. 

(c)  Perfection  ;  completeness  ;  as,  the  ripe- 
ntttot  virtue,  wUdotn.ur  judgment  'When 
loveiagrowu  toripefur**.'  Tennyson.  (d)Kit- 
neat;  qualification.  («)  Complete  matura- 
tion or  suppuration,  as  of  an  ulcer  or  abs- 
oeaa. 

Rlpbean  (rl-fe'an).  a.  |L  ItipluHu.}  An 
ancient  epithet  given  to  certain  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Asia. 

Cold  Jtiplteeot  rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 
Bcuevet  the  stony  girdle  <>(  the  world.    Tkfmson. 

Rlpleno  (  rip-i-a'no  ).  [  It  ,  full  -  1.  re,  and 
aUKiu.  fall]  In  IIHUIC.  a  term  signifying 
f  nil  .  and  used  In  com  positions  of  many  parti. 
to  distinguish  those  which  fill  up  the  har- 
mony and  play  only  occasionally,  from  those 
that  play  throughout  the  piece. 

Ripper,  t  Rlplert  (rip'tr,  rip'I-erX  n.  (From 
rip.  a  flsh-  basket)  In  iM  lair,  one  who 
brings  fish  to  market  in  the  inland  country 

RlpperiripV-ri.il.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
rips,  teara,  or  cuts  open.  —  2.  A  first-class 
person  or  thing.  (Slang  ] 

Ripping-Iron.  Ripping-chisel  (riplng-I- 
•ra.  rip  ing  chiz-i).  M.  An  Iron  Instrument 
used  by  shipwright*  to  rip  the  sheathing 
hoards  and  copper  from  olf  the  bottom  of 
the  ships. 

Ripping-saw,  Rip-saw  (rip-lng-aa,  rlp-sa), 
n.  A  saw  used  for  cutting  wood  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibre. 

Ripple  (rlp-l).  .  i.  pret  ft  pp.  rippled;  ppr. 
nppliiy.  (A  non-mualized  form  correspond- 
ing to  runt*.  nmtj>I«.)  l.Toaasumeor  wear 
•  ruffled  surface,  u  water  when  agitated 
or  running  orer  a  rough  bottom;  to  be  cov- 
ered  with  small  waves  or  undulations. 
The  thousand  wmves  of  wheat 
That  M/A<  round  the  looely  (range.     Tennfun. 
t  To  make  a  sound  u  of  water  nmnlng 
our  a  roach  bottom;  as.  rippling  laughter. 

Ripple  (rip'lx  r.l  T..  fret  w  dimple  w  the 
surface  of  water;  to  cover  with  small  waves 

or  .adulations  ;  to  curl     -Showered  the 


JSf^f*  rinfl'l-  to  her  knee  .'    Tennyion. 
Ripple  (rtplX  it.    1.  The  fretting  or  ruffling 

ofthe  surface  of  water;  little  curling  wave*. 

'  The  rriato    ri)i     o  ' 


on  the  beach.' 
W<*kDe"  or 


Ten- 


ma 

AnW  Orthodoir  Uiwj  did  grapple. 
B*  now  ike's  got  an  unco  nfflt.      Kunu 
Ripple  (  ripl  ).  r  I.    [Dim  from  rip;  comp. 
L.  0.  rupefn,  ft  rifeln,  to  ripple.)    To  clean 


or  remove  the  seeds  or  capsules  from,  eape 
dally  from  the  stalks  of  Max. 
Ripple  (rip'l).  n.  A  large  comb  or  hatchel 
for  separating  the  seeds  or  capsules  from 
flax ;  also,  in  the  United  States,  a  toothed 
Instrument  for  removing  the  seeds  from 
broom-corn. 

Ripple-grass  (ripl-gras),  n.  A  species  of 
plantain;  riligrats  (I'lantayo  lanceolata). 

Ripple-mark  (rip'l-mirk),  n.  The  wavy  or 
riugy  mark  left  on  the  beach  of  a  sea,  lake, 
or  river  by  the  ripples  or  wavelets.  Such 
marks  are  often  preserved  when  the  sand 
becomes  hardened  into  rock,  and  are,  there- 
fore, of  frequent  occurrence  on  some  stones. 
Such  ripple-marks  are  held  by  geologists  as 
indications  that  deposition  of  the  beds  took 
place  on  the  sea-shore  or  at  a  depth  not 
greater  than  60  feet.  We  have  also  wind 
ripple-marks  and  current  ripple-marks,  and 
it  requiresmuch  discrimination  to  determine 
the  producing  cause. 

Ripple-marked  (ripn-markt),  o.  Having 
ripple-marks.  See  Kirri  K  M  AKK. 

Rlpplet  (rip'let).  n.    A  small  ripple. 

Ripplingly  (rip'1-ing-li),  ode.  In  a  rippling 
manner. 

RlPPly  'rip'l-ix  a.  Rippling;  characterized 
by  ripples. 

She  steered  light 
Into  a  shady,  fresh,  and  ripfty  cove.     Keats. 

Riprap  (rip'rap),  n.  In  engin.  a  foundation 
or  parapet  of  stones  thrown  together  with- 
out order,  as  in  deep  water  or  ou  a  soft  bot- 

Rlp-saw  (rip'sa),  n.    See  RIPPING-SAW. 

Rlpt  (riptX  pp.  tot  ripped. 

Rise  (riz),  o.i.  pret.  rout;  pp.  risen;  ppr.  ris- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  rf«an,  to  rise,  pret.  ras,  rose, 
pp.  risen;  cog.  Icel.  risa,  Goth,  reisan,  in 
urreisan,  to  rise.  The  intransitive  form  of 
which  raixe  is  the  transitive,  as  also  rear.] 
1.  To  move  or  pass  from  a  lower  position  to 
a  higher ;  to  move  upwards ;  to  ascend ;  to 
mount  up ;  as,  a  fog  rises  from  the  river ;  a 
bird  rute*  in  the  air;  a  fish  rises  to  the  bait; 
Hi--  mercury  rises  in  the  thermometer  with 
the  increase  of  heat.  In  this  last  use  of  the 
word  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  ther- 
mometer (or  barometer)  itself  as  ruling. 

The  sap  in  old  trees  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  to 
all  the  boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  ptateth 
out  moss.  Jfafon. 

2  To  change  from  a  sitting,  lying,  or  kneel- 
ing posture  to  a  standing  one;  to  become 
erect;  to  assume  an  upright  position;  us,  to 
rise  from  a  chair;  to  rise  from  a  fall 

Iden.  kneel  down.     Rise  up  a  knight.        S/tat. 
Go  to  your  banquets  then ;  but  use  delight 
So  as  to  rise  stiu  with  an  appetite.        Herriek. 

Hence— (a)  To  bring  a  sitting  or  a  session  to 
an  end;  as,  the  house  roue  at  11  p.m.;  par- 
liament will  rise  on  the  23d  instant.  (6)  To 
get  out  of  bed  ;  to  arise.  '  Go  to  bed  when 
she  list,  rise  when  she  list.'  ShaJc. — 3.  To 
grow  upwards;  to  attain  a  height;  to  stand 
in  height ;  as,  a  tree  or  a  tower  rises  to  the 
height  of  60  feet.  •  She  that  roue  the  tallest 
of  them  all,  and  fairest.'  Tennyson. — 4.  To 
reach  a  greater  bulk;  to  swell;  specifically, 
(a)  to  reach  a  higher  level  by  increase  of 
bulk  or  quantity;  as,  the  tide  rises;  the  river 
rises  in  its  bed.  '  Nilus  would  have  risen 
before  his  time.'  Tennyson,  (b)  To  swell 
or  puff  up  in  the  process  of  fermentation, 
as  dough  and  the  like.  —5.  To  slope  upwards; 
to  have  an  upward  direction ;  as,  a  path,  a 
surface,  or  a  line  rises  gradually  or  abruptly. 
0.  To  have  the  appearance  or  effect  of  rising; 
as,  (a)  to  seem  to  mount  up ;  to  become 
more  prominent  by  occupying  a  more  ele- 
vated position;  frequently,  to  appear  above 
the  horizon,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  Ac. 

He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 

(&)  To  become  apparent ;  to  merge  into  sight; 
to  come  forth ;  to  appear ;  as,  an  eruption 
rises  on  the  skin ;  the  colour  ro»«  on  her 
cheeks ;  land  rises  into  view  as  we  near  the 
coast  (c)  To  become  audible.  '  There  roue 
a  hubbub  In  the  court'  Tennyton.  (d)  To 
have  a  beginning;  to  proceed;  to  originate; 
to  come  into  existence ;  to  be  produced ;  to 
spring. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise.    Pope. 
A  nobler  gratitude 

Kae  in  her  soul ;  for  from  that  hour  she  loved  me. 

The  river  Blackwater  rites  in  the  county  Kerry! 
TrolUfe. 

7.  To  increase  In  force,  valne,  intensity,  de- 
gree, *c. ;  aa,  (o)  to  increase  in  force  or  in- 
tensity ;  to  become  stronger ;  as,  his  anger 
:uet.  'With  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds 


conspire.'  Dryden.  (b)  To  increase  in 
sound ;  to  become  louder  or  more  noisy. 
'Some  full  music  rose  and  sunk.'  Tennyson. 

(c)  To  increase  in  value ;  to  become  dearer ; 
to  be  higher  in  price;  to  advance. 

Bullion  is  risen  to  six  shillings  and  five  pence  the 
ounce.  l.Kti. 

(d)  To  increase  in  amount ;  as,  his  expenses 
rote  greatly.  —  8.  To  become  excited,  op- 
posed, or  hostile;  to  take  up  arms;  to  go  to 
war ;  often,  to  rebel  or  revolt ;  as,  to  rise 
against  an  oppressor. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise.    Pe-pe. 
At  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection.  Milton. 

9.  To  take  up  a  higher  social  position ;  to 
increase  in  wealth,  dignity,  or  power;  to  be 
promoted ;  as,  he  is  a  rising  man. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall    Shak. 

10.  To  become  more  dignified  or  forcible;  to 
increase  in  power  or  interest:  said  of  style, 
thought,  or  discourse. 

The  interest  rather  fails  off  in  the  fifth  act— Rises. 
I  believe  you  mean,  sir.  Sheridan. 

11.  To  come  by  chance;  to  happen;  to  occur. 

There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rite 
An  ancient  book.  Spmttr. 

12.  To  ascend  from  the  grave ;  to  come  to 
life;  to  revive. 

It  behoved  Christ  to  suffer  and  to  tise. 

Luke  xxiv.  46. 

13.  In  rmm'c,  to  ascend  the  scale ;  to  pass 
from  a  lower  note  to  a  higher ;  as,  to  rue  a 
tone  or  semitone. —14.  In  printing,  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  safely  raised  from  the  impos- 
ing stone:  said  of  a  form  which  can  be  lifted 
without  any  of  the  types  falling  out. 

Rise  (riz),  n,  1.  The  act  of  rising;  ascent;  as, 
the  rise  of  vapour  in  the  air;  the  rise  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer ;  the  rise  of  water  in 
a  river. 

I  tried  every  fly  that  I  could  think  of;  but  not  a 
sign  of  a  rise.  Kusrett. 

2.  The  distance  through  which  anything 
rises ;  as,  the  ri»f  of  the  river  was  6  feet  — 

3.  Ascent;  elevation,  or  degree  of  ascent;  aa, 
a  gradual  rite  in  the  land ;  the  rue:  of  a  bill 
or  mountain. — i.  Any  place  elevated  above 
the  common  level;  a  rising-ground;  as,  a 
rise  of  land. 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise, 
One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unroll'd. 

Tennyso*. 

6.  iSpring;  source;  origin;  beginning;  as,  the 
rise  of  a  stream  in  a  mountain.— 6.  Appear- 
ance above  the  horizon ;  as,  the  rise  of  the 
sun  or  a  star.     '  From  rise  to  set.'    Shak.— 

7.  Increase;  advance:  augmentation;  as,  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat. — 8.  Advance  in 
Mtik,  honour,  property,  or  fame ;  improve- 
ment in  social  position. 

Sit  down,  my  masters,  he  cried,  your  rise  hath  been 
my  fall.  flaeon. 

9.  Increase  of  sound  on  the  same  key;  a 
swelling  of  the  voice. 

Fancy-borne  perhaps  upon  the  rise 
And  long  roll  of  the  Hexameter.        Tennyson. 

10.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice  in  the 
scale;  as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  semitone.— 

11.  Height  to  which  one  can  rise;  elevation 
of  thought  or  mind. 

These  were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the  apos- 
tolic spirit.  Sautn. 

—Rise  of  strata,  la  geol.  see  Dip  o/  Strata 
under  DiP.n. — To  get  or  take  a  rise  out  of  a 
person,  to  get  a  laugh  at  his  expense;  to  ren- 
der him  ridiculous.  [Colloq.  or  slang.) 

Rlse.t  n.  (D.  rijs,  Dan.  riix,  IceL  Arte,  brush- 
wood, loppings.)  A  shoot;  a  sprout;  a  twig 
or  bough;  a  branch.  Chaucer. 

Risen  (riz'n),  pp.    Sec  RISK. 

Riser  (riz'firX  n.  1.  One  that  rises.  'The 
early  rixer  with  the  rosy  hands,  active  Au- 
rora.' Chapman.— 2.  The  vertical  face  of  a 
step  of  a  stair. 

Rlahe,  t  n.    A  rush.    Chaucer. 

Rishi  (rinh'i),  n.  (Skr.)  In  Skr.  myth,  the 
name  given  to  the  seven  sages  inluihitni.' 
the  seven  stars  constituting  the  constella- 
tion of  Ursa  Major.  The  name  was  givt  n 
also  to  the  inspired  authors  of  th<  \ 
hymns,  and  later  to  renowned,  though  not 
inspired,  poeta. 

Risibility  (rlz-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  "f 
being  risible;  proneness  to  lan;rh.  'A  strong 
and  obvious  disposition  to  risibility.'  .•"<• 
W.  Scott. 

How  comes  lowness  of  style  to  be  so  much  the 
propriety  of  satyr,  that  without  it  «  poet  can  be  no 
more  a  satyrist,  than  without  risibility  he  can  be  s 
man?  Dryett*. 


nu.  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mo»e;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,Sc.I«,<. 
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Risible  (riz'i-bl),  a.  [Fr.  risible;  L.  risibttis, 
from  rideo,  riaum,  to  laugh.  See  RIDICU- 
LOUS.] 1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of 
laughing. 

We  are  in  a  merry  world;  laughing1  is  our  business; 
as  if,  because  it  has  been  made  tlie  definition  of  man 
that  he  is  risibU,  his  manhood  consisteth  in  nothing 
else.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Laughable ;  capable  of  exciting  laughter. 
'  A  few  wild  blunders  and  risible  absurdi- 
ties.'   Johnson. 

He  wantoned  and  revelled  among  the  subjects 
that  had  always  seemed  to  him  the  most  risible, 
whatever  might  be  the  kind  of  laughter. 

Prof.  Wilson. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  phenomenon  of  laughter; 
producing  the  sound  known  as  laughter;  as, 
the  risible  faculty.— SYN.  Laughable,  droll, 
ludicrous,  ridiculous. 

Risibleness  (riz'i-bl-nes),  n.  Same  as  Risi- 
bility. 

Risibly  (riz'i-bli),  ado.  In  a  risible  manner; 
laughably. 

Rising  (riz'ing),  p  and  a.  1.  Increasing  in 
wealth,  power,  or  distinction ;  as,  a  rising 
state;  a  rising  man. — 2.  Growing,  advancing 
to  adult  years,  and  to  the  state  of  active 
life ;  as,  the  rising  generation.— 3.  In  her.  a 
term  applied  to  birds  when  in  a  position 
as  if  preparing  to  take  flight.  See  ROUSANT. 
— Rising  tinibers,  the  hooks  placed  on  the 
keel  of  a  ship. — Rising  line,  an  incurvated 
line  drawn  on  the  plane  of  elevations  or 
sheer  draughts  of  a  ship,  to  determine  the 
height  of  thg  ends  of  all  the  floor-timbers. 

Rising  (riz'ing),  n.  I.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  which  rises;  specifically,  (a)  the 
appearance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  above  the 
horizon.  In  astron.  the  sun  or  a  planet  is 
said  to  rise  or  set  when  the  centre  is  in  the 
horizon,  allowance  being  made  for  refrac- 
tion, parallax,  and  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  rising  and  setting 
applicable  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  viz.  ac- 
ronycal,  cosmical,  and  heliacal.  (See  these 
terms.)  (6)  The  act  of  reviving  from  the 
dead;  resurrection.  Mark  ix.  10.  (c)  An 
assembling  in  opposition  to  government ; 
insurrection;  sedition  or  mutiny;  as,  to  call 
out  troops  to  quell  a  rising.— 2.  That  which 
rises,  as  a  tumour  on  the  body.  Lev.  xiii.  2. 
3.  In  mining,  adigging  upwards.  Called  also 
Overhand  Sloping. 

Rising -hinge  (ri//ing-hinj),  n.  A  hinge  so 
constructed  as  to  raise  the  door  to  which  it 
is  attached  as  it  opens. 

Risings  (riz'ingz),  n.  pi.  Naut.  the  thick 
planks  which  go  fore  and  aft,  on  which  the 
timbers  of  the  deck  bear. 

Risk  (risk),  n.  [Fr.  risque,  It.  risco,  risico, 
Sp.  riesyo,  risk,  which  Diez  associates  with 
Sp.  risco,  a  steep  rock,  from  L.  reseco,  to 
cut  off— re,  and  seco,  to  cut;  but  this  etymo- 
logy is  hardly  satisfactory.]  1.  Hazard;  dan- 
ger; peril;  exposure  to  harm;  as,  he,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  saved  a  drowning  man.  Com- 
mon in  the  phrase  to  run  a  risk,  to  incur 
hazard ;  to  encounter  danger. 

Some  run  the  risk  of  an  absolute  ruin  for  the  gain- 
ing of  a  present  supply.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  In  cow.  the  hazard  of  loss,  either  of  ship, 
goods,  ur  other  property.  Hence,  risk  sig- 
nifies also  the  degree  of  hazard  or  danger; 
for  the  premiums  of  insurance  are  calculated 
upon  the  risk.— SYN.  Hazard,  danger,  peril, 
jeopardy,  exposure. 

Risk  (risk),  v.t.  1.  To  hazard;  to  endanger; 
to  expose  to  injury  or  loss;  as,  to  risk  goods 
on  board  of  a  ship ;  to  risk  one's  person  in 
battle;  to  risk  one's  fame  by  a  publication; 
to  risk  life  in  defence  of  rights. 

Take  not  his  life :  he  risk'd  it  for  my  own. 

Tennyson, 

2.  To  venture  ;  to  dare  to  undertake ;  as,  to 
risk  a  battle  or  combat.  —  SYN.  To  hazard, 
peril,  endanger,  jeopard,  venture. 

Risker  (risk'er),  n.  One  who  risks  or  haz- 
ards. Hudibras. 

Riskful  (risk'ful),  a.  Full  of  risk  or  danger; 
hazardous;  risky. 

Risky  (risk'i),  a.  Dangerous;  hazardous; 
full  of  risk;  as,  a  very  risky  business. 

Risorial  ( ri-zo'ri-al ),  a.  [From  L.  risus, 
laughter,  from  rideo,  mum,  to  laugh.]  Per- 
taining to  laughter;  causing  laughter;  as, 
the  risorial  muscle,  which  arises  before  the 
parotid  gland,  and  proceeds  toward  the 
angle  of  the  month. 

Risotto  (ri-zot'to),  n.  In  cookery,  an  elegant 
Italian  dish,  consisting  of  rice,  onions,  but- 
ter, and  broth,  served  as  a  pottage,  instead 
of  soup,  before  dinner. 

Risse  O'is),  obs.  pret.  of  rise.     B.  Jonson. 

Rissole (ris'61),  n.  [Fr.]  In  cookery,  an  entree 
consisting  of  meat  or  fish  mixed  with  bread- 


crumbs and  yolk  of  eggs,  all  wrapped  in  a 
fine  puff-paste,  so  as  to  resemble  a  sausage, 
and  fried. 

Rist.t    For  Riseth.    Chaucer. 

Risus  (ri'sus),  n.  [L,  a  laugh.]  Risus aar- 
donicus,  sardonic  laugh,  a  kind  of  convul- 
sive grin,  observed  chiefly  in  cases  of  tetanus 
and  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is 
so  named  because  it  was  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  eating  of  a  species  of  ranuncu- 
lus (herba  sardonica)  which  grew  round 
certain  fountains  in  Sardinia,. 

Rit.t     For  Rideth.     Chaucer. 

Rit,  Ritt  (rit),  n.  [A  form  of  rut.]  A  slight 
incision  made  in  the  ground  with  a  spade, 
&c. ;  a  scratch  made  on  a  board,  <fcc.  'A  ritt 
with  the  teeth  of  a  reddiug-kame.*  Sir  W 
Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Rit,  Ritt  (rit), v.  t.  and  i.  To  make  an  incision 
iii  the  ground,  with  a  spade  or  other  instru- 
ment, as  a  line  of  direction  for  future  delv- 
ing or  digging;  to  rip;  to  scratch;  to  cut. 
[Scotch.] 

Ritardando  (re-tiir-dan'do),  a.  [It]  In 
music,  retarding:  a  direction  to  sing  or  play 
slower  and  slower. 

Rite  (rit),  n.  [Fr.  rite,  from  L.  ritus,  a  rite.] 
An  act  performed  in  divine  or  solemn  ser- 
vice as  established  by  law,  precept,  or  cus- 
tom; aformal  act  of  religion  or  other  solemn 
duty ;  a  religious  ceremony  or  usage ;  cere- 
monial. 

The  ceremonies  we  have  taken  from  such  as  were 
before  us,  are  not  things  that  belong  to  this  or  that 
sect,  but  they  are  the  ancient  rites  and  customs  of 
the  church.  Hooker. 

When  the  prince  her  funeral  rites  had  paid 
He  ploughed  the  Tyrrhene  seas.          Dryden. 

SYN.  Form,  ceremony,  observance,  ordi- 
nance. 

Ritelyt  (rlt'li),  adv.  With  all  due  rites:  in 
accordance  with  the  ritual;  in  due  form. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  ...  in 
this  article,  is,  that  after  the  minister  of  the  holy 
mysteries  hath  ritety  prayed,  and  blessed  or  conse- 
crated the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  symbols  become 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a 
sacramental,  that  is,  a  spiritual  real  manner. 

7Vr.  Taylor. 

Ritenuto (re-ten-o'to),  a.  [It.]  Inmtwic,  re- 
tained :  a  direction  to  sing  or  play  slower. 

Ritornelle,  Ritprnello  (ri-tor-nel',  ri-tor- 
nel'16),  n.  [Fr.  ritarnelle,  It.  ritornello,  dim. 
of  ritorno,  return,  ritornare,  to  return.]  In 
music,  properly,  a  short  repetition,  such  as 
that  of  an  echo,  or  of  the  concluding  phrases 
of  an  air,  especially  if  such  repetition  be 
played  by  one  or  more  instruments,  whilst 
the  principal  voice  pauses.  But  by  custom 
this  word  is  now  used  to  denote  the  intro- 
duction to  an  air  or  any  musical  piece. 

Ritual  (rit'u-al),  a.  [L.  ritualis,  from  ritus, 
a  rite.]  1.  Pertaining  to  rites;  consisting  of 
rites;  as,  ritual  service  or  sacrifices.  'The 
ritual  sacrifice  and  solemn  pray'r.'  Prior. 
2.  Prescribing  rites;  as,  the  ritual  law. 

Ritual  (rit'u-al),  n.  1.  A  book  containing 
the  rites  or  ordinances  of  a  church  or  of  any 
special  service.— 2.  The  manner  of  perform- 
ing divine  service  in  a  particular  church  or 
communion;  ceremonial. 

And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep, 

And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead.         Tennyson. 

Ritualism  (rit'u-al-izm),  n.  1.  The  system  of 
rituals  or  prescribed  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship.—2.  Observance  of  prescribed  forms  in 
religion.  — 3.  An  excessive  use  of  external 
forms  in  religion;  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  remarkable  increase  of  ceremonial 
which  has  taken  place  in  a  section  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  changes  made  in 
the  ritual  have  been  generally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  sensuous  and  ornate  worship, 
and  the  infusion  into  outward  forms  of  a 
larger  measure  of  the  typical  element,  with 
the  object  to  assimilate  the  Anglican  ser- 
vice as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  other 
Catholic  churches.  Among  the  important 
innovations  made  are  the  following:— Spe- 
cial vestments  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
communion,  and  at  certain  other  times; 
lighted  candles  on  the  altar  at  holy  com- 
munion; the  burning  of  incense;  the  mixing 
of  water  with  wine  for  the  communion;  the 
use  of  wafer  bread;  elevation  of  the  ele- 
ments either  during  or  after  consecration; 
the  attendance  of  non-communicants  at  the 
holy  communion;  and  processions  with 
crosses,  banners,  and  vested  attendants. 
Various  judgments  have  been  given  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  against  extreme  Ritu- 
alists, and  some  of  their  proceedings,  as  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  have  been  pronounced 
illegal. 

Ritualist  (rit'u-al-ist),  n.    One  skilled  in  or 


devoted  to  a  ritual,  or  to  external  forms  in 
worship;  especially,  one  of  the  party  in  fav- 
our of  ritualism  in  the  Church  of  England 
See  RITUALISM,  3. 

Ritualistic  (rit'u-al-ist"ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
or  according  to  the  ritual;  adhering  to 
rituals.  — 2.  Pertaining  t*  or  characterized 
by  the  practices  of  the  party  in  favour  of  an 
elaborate  ritual  in  the  Church  of  England; 
excessively  or  prominently  observant  of 
forms  of  ritual.  See  RITUALISM,  3. 

Ritually  (rit'u-al-Ii),  ado.  By  rites,  or  by  a 
particular  rite.  Selden. 

Riva  (ri'va),  n.  [Icel.  rifa,  E.  rive.]  In 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  a  rift  or  cleft. 

He  proceeded  towards  a  rit>a,  or  cleft  in  a  rock, 
containing  a  path,  called  Erick's  Steps. 

Sir  W,  Scott. 

Rivage  (riv'aj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  rive,  L.  ripa, 
a  bank.]  1.  A  bank,  shore,  or  coast.  [Rare.] 

From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 

Of  diamond  rillets  musical.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  toll  anciently  paid  to  the  crown  on 
some  rivers  for  the  passage  of  boats  or 
vessels  therein. 

Rival  (ri'val),  n.  [Fr.  rival,  from  L.  rivalis, 
pertaining  to  a  brook,  nvales,  those  who 
use  the  same  brook,  hence  competitors, 
rivals;  from  rivus,  a  brook,  whence  rivulet.} 
l.t  One  having  a  common  right  or  privilege 
with  another;  an  associate;  a  partner;  a 
companion. 

Well,  good  night. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 
Sha*. 

2.  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object 
as  another;  one  striving  to  reach  or  obtain 
something  which  another  is  attempting  to 
obtain,  and  which  one  only  can  possess ;  a 
competitor;  as,  rivals  in  love;  rivals  fora 
crown. 

Oh.  love  !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  pow'r  maintain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign.       Dryden. 

3.  One  who  emulates  or  strives  to  equal  or 
exceed  another  in  excellence;  a  competitor; 
an  antagonist;  as,  two  rivals  in  eloquence. 
SYN.  Competitor,  emulator,  antagonist. 

Rival  (ri'val),  a.  Having  the  same  preten- 
sions or  claims ;  standing  in  competition 
for  superiority;  as,  rival  lovers;  rival  claims 
or  pretensions.  '  Equal  in  years  and  rival 
in  renown.'  Dryden. 

Rival  (ri'val),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rivalled;  ppr. 
rivalling.  1.  To  stand  in  competition  with; 
to  strive  to  gain  something  in  opposition  to; 
as,  torivalone  in  love. — 2.  To  strive  to  equal 
or  excel;  to  emulate.  'To  rival  thunder  in 
its  rapid  course.'  Dryden.  'And  rival  all 
but  Shakespeare's  name  below.'  Campbell. 

Rivall  (ri'val),  v.t.    To  be  a  competitor. 

My  lord  of  Burgundy, 

We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rtvaH'dfor  our  daughter.  Shafc. 

Rival-hating  (ri'val-hat-ing),  a.  Hating 
any  competitor;  jealous.  '  Rival  -hating 
envy.'  Shak. 

Rivality  (ri-val'i-ti),  ».    1.  Rivalry.   [Rare.] 

Some,  though  a  comparatively  small,  space  must 
still  be  made  for  the  fact  of  commercial  rivality. 

y.  S.  Mill. 

2.t  Association;  equality;  copartnership. 

Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars  'gainst 
Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality,  would  not 
let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  action.  Shak. 

Rivalry  (ri'val-ri),  n.  The  act  of  rivalling ; 
competition;  a  strife  or  effort  to  obtain  an 
object  which  another  is  pursuing;  as,  rivalry 
in  love;  or  an  endeavour  to  equal  or  surpass 
another  in  some  excellence;  emulation;  as, 
rivalry  for  superiority  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
senate. 

Overhead  the  sky-larks  sang  in  jocund  rivalry, 
mounting  higher  and  higher  as  if  they  would  have 
beaten  their  wings  against  the  sun.  Cornhill  Mag. 

— Emulation,  Competition,  Rivalry.  See 
under  EMULATION. 

Rivalship  (ri'val-ship),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  a  rival ;  competition ;  conten- 
tion for  superiority;  emulation;  rivalry. 

Rive  (riv),  v.  t.  pret.  rived;  pp.  rived  or  riven; 
ppr.  riving.  [A  Scandinavian  word ;  Icel. 
r\fa,  Dan.  rive,  to  rive,  to  tear;  akin  reave, 
rob,  rip,  reap.}  To  split;  to  cleave;  to  rend 
asunder  by  force;  as,  to  rive  timber  for 
rails,  Ac.,  with  wedges;  the  riven  oak; 
the  riven  clouds.  'A  bolt  that  should  but 
rive  an  oak.'  Shak. 

The  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks.  Shafc. 

Rive  (riv),  v.i.    To  be  split  or  rent  asunder. 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting 
Than  greatness  going  off.  Shafc. 

Freestone  rives,  splits,  and  breaks  in  any  direc- 
tion. Woodward. 


ch,  c/iain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  w/tig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Rive  (rtvx  M.    A  place  torn;  a  rent;  a  tear 

«,«•*»«     (Provincial.) 
Rlvel  (rlrlX  it.  pret  *  pp.  riveUti;  ppi 

/Urn,  to  wrinkle;  akin  tJ  ru/te.)  To  con 
tract  into  wrinkles:  to  corrugate;  to  shrink 
as,  rirtUrd  fruit;  rivelled  flower*. 

Rlvel, »  Rlvellngt  (riVl.  riv'ling),  n.  A 
wrinkle,  lluloet;  Wittli/e. 

Riven  ( riv'n ).  pp.  of  rive.  Split ;  rent  o 
bunt  asunder. 

River  (rtrtr),  n.    One  who  rives  or  splits. 


River  (riv'er),  n.    [O.Kr.  ririen,  Prov.  Kr 
ritrin,  Mml  Fr  riviere,  a  river;  It.  riciera 
a  bank,  shore,  a  river,  from  an  old  fern 
noun  rifaria,  a  river,  from  L.  ripariui,  oi 
..r  pertaining  to,  or  frequenting,  the  banks 
..f  a  river,  from  ripa.  a  bank  or  shore.    The 
primary  sense  was  land  on  the  border  of  a 
river,  then  the  course  of  the  river  itself 
1  A  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through  a 
certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  dis- 
charging Itself  Into  the  sea.  a  lake,  marsh,  or 
other  river.    A  brook  or  rivulet  Is  the  name 
given  to  small  streams  of  water,  and  a  ri ver  ii 
a  stream  of  considerable  ilze  usually  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  such  smaller  streams. 
Rivers  often  join  other  rivers,  and  thus  a 
large  river  Is  produced.    This  Is  called  the 
principal  riter,  and  those  which  increase  iu 
waters  are  called,  with  respect  to  It,  afflu- 
ent* or  tributarist,  and  sometimes  feeder* 
or  brantJirt     All  the  rills,  streams,  and  ri- 
vulets which  ultimately  gather  into  one 
river  form  a  river  system ;  ami  the  region 
of  country  which  is  drained  by  such  a  sys- 
tem Is  called  a  riter  battin.    Basins  are  usu- 
ally separated  from  t-.-n-h  other  by  ranges  of 
liilli  or  mountains;  and  the  line  of  demarc- 
ation between  these  basins,  the  line  or  axis 
of  greatest  elevation,  Is  called  the  tcater- 
thed.     The  first  waters  of  a  river  are  gen- 
erally derived  from  springs,  or  from  the 
gradual  meltings  of  the  ice  and  snow  which 
perpetually  cover  the  summits  of  all  the 
most  elevated  ranges  of  mountains  upon 
the  gloto.    This  Is  called  the  noiirce  of  a 
river.    From  this  source  the  river  descends 
through  the  lowest  part  of   Its   basin  or 
drainage  area  until  it  terminate  its  course. 
the  termination  being  called  the  jnoutti  of 
the  river.    The  cavity  in  which  the  running 
water  flows  is  called  the  bed  of  the  river, 
anil  the  solid  land  which  bounds  this  bed  is 
called  Its  fa>Ur«.     Most  of  the  rivers  in  the 
tropical  regions  are  subject  to  periodical 
overflowings  of  their  banks  in  consequence 
of  the  rains  which  annually  fall  in  such 
abundance  In  those  countries  during  the 
wet  season.    Another  cause  is  the  melting 
of  snow  and  ice  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  source     In  a  legal  tente,  rivers  are 
invisible  int"  navigable  and  non-navigable. 
The  former  are  held  to  be  the  property  of 
the  crown,  the  latter  the  property  of  those 
through  whose  lands  they  flow.  — •>.  A  large 
stream;  copious  flow;  abundance;  as.  riven 
of  blood;  riven  of  oil.     'The  full-flowing 
riaer  of  speech.'    Teaayton. 
Rlvert  (rirtr).  t.i.  To  liawk  by  the  side  of  a 
river;  to  fly  hawks  at  river  fowl.  Halliwrll 
River-bed  (riVcr-bed),  n.    The  bed  or  bot- 
tom of  a  river 

River-crab  (riv-er-krab).  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  genus  of  crabs  (Thelphuw).  Inhabiting 
2f™  ••tor.  and  having  the  carapace  quafl- 
rilaleral  and  the  antenna;  very  short  One 
species <r  Jepreaa)  Inhabits  muddy  lakes 
and  tlow  rivers  in  the  south  of  Kurope.  and 
Is  often  found  figured  on  ancient  Greek 
medals.  It  Is  the  grancia  of  the  Italians,  is 
an  esteemed  article  of  food,  and  Is  much 
'i -"I  In  Italy  during  Lent 
River-craft  (riv-er-kraft).  n.  Small  vessels 
or  iHKits  which  ply  on  rivers  and  do  not  put 
tosva. 

River-dragon  (rlv-er-dra-gon).  n     A  croco- 
le;  a  name  given  by  Milton  to  the  king  of 
Kgypt.  In  allusion  to  Eiek.  nix.  3. 
River-driver  (rirtr-driv-er).  n.    A  name 
given  by  lumbermen  to  one  whose  business 
It  Is  to  conduct  logs  down  running  streams. 
B.inlett     (American.) 

Rlveretl  (rlv-erei),  n.    A  small  river;  a  ri- 
\ul.t      Ii, nylon. 

River-god  (rlVer-god).  n.  A  delly  supposed 
*^      OW  *  rtTer'  "  "*  t 


RlVW-ho«  (riv'er -hoc)  M.  A  name  (riven  to 
tn«  water-hog  or  capyhara  (which  see) 

Mywhoodfrir-er-hud).,,  The  state  of  being 
•"'  'ivtrhood.'  Hugh  Miller 

River-hone  <rlV*r-horsX  n     TS  hippopo- 


ttU. far.  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her; 


tamus,  an  animal  Inhabiting  rivers.     '  The 
river-hor$e  and  scaly  crocodile. '    Milton. 
Riverine  (rlv'er-ln),  a.  Belonging  to  a  river 
situated  on  a  river;  as,  a  riverine  district. 
River-meadow  (rlv'er-me-dftX  «•    A  mea- 
dow  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
River-plain  (riv'er-plan),  n.    A  plain  by  a 
river. 

River-side  ( riv'er-sld  X  n.  The  bank  of  a 
river.  (,'"/</>  mir/i. 

Rtver-snalKriv'er-snalXn.  See  FALUMNIDA 
River-terrace  (riv'er-ter-as),  ».  In  geol. 
see  TERRACE. 

River-tortoise  (riv'er-tor-tois).  n,  A  name 
common  to  the  members  of  the  family 
Trionycidre,  order  Chelonia.  The  river-tor- 
toises are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  coming  to 
shore  only  to  deposit  their  eggs.  They  are 
exclusively  carnivorous,  subsisting  on  fishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  Ac.,  which  they  eat  in  the 
water.  The  edges  of  the  mandible  are  so 
sharp  and  firm  that  they  easily  snap  off  a 
man  s  Anger.  Well-known  species  are  the 
soft-shelled  turtle  (Trionyx  ferox)  and  the 
large  and  fierce  snapping  turtle  (Chelydra 
terpentina)  of  America.  The  carapace  is 
covered,  not  with  hard  homy  plates  as  in 
other  tortoises,  but  with  a  tough  leathery 
skin.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  siift 
tortoues.  They  inhabit  almost  every  river 
and  lake  in  the  warmer  regions  in  the  Old 
and  N'ew  Worlds,  and  are  particularly  plen- 
tiful In  the  Ganges,  where  they  prey  on  hu- 
man bodies. 

River-wall  (riv'er-wal),  n.  In  hydraulic 
cngin.  a  wall  made  to  confine  a  river  within 
definite  bounds,  either  to  prevent  denuda- 
tion or  erosion  of  the  banks,  to  prevent 
overflow  of  the  adjacent  land,  or  to  concen- 
trate the  force  of  the  stream  within  a 
smaller  area  for  the  purpose  of  deepening 
a  navigable  channel. 

River-water  (rlv'er-w»-ter),  n.  The  water 
of  a  river  as  distinguished  from  rain-water, 
loring-watcr,  Ac. 

[livery  (riv'er-i),  a  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rivers;  resembling  rivers. 

Thy  full  and  youthful  breasts,  which  in  their  mead- 
owy pride. 

Are  branch'd  with  rivery  veins,  meanderlilce  that 
glide.  Drayton. 

2.  Abounding  in  rivers;  as,  a  rivery  district 
'A  rivery  country.'  Drayton.  [Rare  iu  both 
senses. ) 

Rivet  (riv'et),  n.  [Fr.  rivet,  a  clinch,  a  rivet; 
river,  to  rivet;  origin  doubtful,  probably 
from  the  Teutonic;  comp.  Icel.  rifa,  to  tack 
together,  to  sew  together.  ]  A  short  metallic 
pin  or  bolt  passing  through  a  hole  and  keep- 
ing two  pieces  of  metal  (or  sometimes  other 
substances)  together;  especially,  a  short 
bolt  or  pin  of  wrought  iron,  copper,  or  of  any 
other  malleable  material,  formed  with  a 
head  and  inserted  into  a  hole  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  pieces  of  metal,  the  point  after 
insertion  liemg  hammered  broad  so  as  to 
keep  the  pieces  closely  bound  together. 
Kivets  are  usually  hammered  or  closed  up 
when  they  are  in  a  heated  state,  so  as  at 
once  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  clinching 
and  to  draw  the  pieces  more  firmly  together 
by  the  contraction  of  the  rivet  when  cool. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  boilers,  tanks,  Ac., 
are  made  Instead  of  being  closed  by  ham- 
mering, the  rivets  are  now  often  closed  by 
means  of  powerful  machinery,  which  makes 
better  joints  than  can  be  made  by  hand, 
and  executes  the  work  far  more  quickly. 

The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rnttt  up, 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  SAa*. 

Jvet  (riv'et),  ti.t,  pret  A  pp.  riveted;  ppr 
riveting.  1.  To  fasten  with  a  rivet  or  with 
rivets;  as,  to  rivet  two  pieces  of  iron.  '  Sat 
riveting  a  helmet  on  his  knee.'  Tennji- 
ton.—  2.  To  clinch;  as.  to  rivet  a  pin  or  bolt. 
3.  Fig.  to  fasten  firmly;  to  make  firm,  strong, 
or  immovable;  as,  to  rivet  friendship  or 
affection. 

For  1  mine  eyes  will  Hvet  to  his  face.         Sha*. 
Kntt  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  pow'n. 

Rivet-boy  ( riv'et- boi).  n.  The  boy'^ho'ln 
the  operation  of  riveting  takes  the  rivets 
from  the  furnace. 

Riveter  (riv-et-er),  n.    One  who  rivets. 

Riveting  (rlv-et-ing),  p.  and  a.  Clinching; 
fastening  firmly.— Riveting  machine,  a  ma- 
chine for  clinching  rivets.  The  principle  of 
the  riveting  machine  is  simply  the  bringing 
a  powerful  lever  to  bear  upon  the  head  of 
the  rivet  so  that  the  workman  can  hammer 
upon  the  other  and  softened  end  without 
dbplacini.'  it 

'et-ingXn.  1.  The  act  of  Joining 


with  rivets.  --2.  A  set  of  rivets  taken  collec- 

tively. 
Rivet-joint  (riv'et-joint),  ».   A  joint  formed 

by  a  rivet  or  by  riveta. 
Rivot  (ri'vo),  interj.     An  exclamation  In 

drinking  bouts.    Shale. 
Rlyose(ri'v6s),o.  [L.riotw,  abrook.)  Marked 

with  furrows  which  do  not  run  In  a  parallel 

direction,  but  are  rather  sinuate:  used  espe- 

cially in  zool. 
Rivulet  (riv'u-let).  n.    [L  riraJiu,  dim.  of 

rimu,  a  river.]    A  small  stream  or  brook;  a 

streamlet. 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet, 

He  sought  them.  Milton. 

Rlxatlon  (rik-sa'shon),  n.  [L.  rixatio, 
rixationvt,  from  rixor,  to  brawl  or  quarrel.] 
A  brawl  or  quarrel.  [Rare.] 

Rixatrlx  (  rik-sa'triks  ),  n.  A  quarrelsome 
woman;  a  common  scold.  Bouvier.  (Rare  ] 

Rix-dollar  (riks'dol-ler),  n.  (Sw.  rOtsdaler, 
Dan.  riijadaler,  G.  reichsthaler,  lit  the 
dollar  of  the  realm.]  A  silver  coin  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.  Its 
value  varies,  ranging  between  2*.  tki.  and 
4».  M.  sterling. 

Rlzorn  i  ri/'oiii  i.  n.  la  her.  the  grain  of  oats, 
agreeing  with  the  ear  of  other  corn. 

Rlzzered  (riz'erd),  a.  Half  dried  and  salted; 
as,  rizzerea  flsh.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Roach  (rdch),  ».  (A.  Sax.  reohhe,  D.  roch, 
G.  roche.  ]  1.  A  flsh  of  the  genua  Cyprinus  or 
carps,  the  C.  rntilim.  It  inhabits  the  lakes, 


Koach 


rulilut). 


ponds,  and  slow-nmning  rivers  of  England 
and  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  is  common 
in  most  of  the  rivers  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  Its  colour  is  a  grayish-green,  the 
abdomen  being  silvery  white,  and  the  fins 
red.  It  is  gregarious,  and  the  shoals  are 
often  large.  Its  average  weight  Is  under  a 
pound,  and  though  a  favourite  with  anglers, 
it  is  not  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  —  At 
sound  as  a  roach,  perfectly  sound  :  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  Fr.  roche,  a  rock.  The  phrase 
may  have  arisen  by  a  kind  of  pun,  roche 
being  the  old  spelling  of  roach.  —  2.  The 
curve  or  arch,  which  is  generally  cut  in  the 
foot  of  some  square  sails  from  one  clue  to 
the  other,  to  keep  the  foot  clear  of  stays 
and  ropes.  —  3.  A  cockroach. 
Road  (rod),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rod,  a  riding,  a  jour- 
ney on  horseback,  a  road,  from  rldan,  to 
ride  (which  see).  Jtaid  is  a  collateral  form.  1 

1.  An  open  way  or  public  passage:  ground 
appropriated  for  travel,  forming  a  line  of 
communication   between  one   city,  town, 
or  place  and  another  for  foot-passengers, 
cattle,  vehicles,  &c.     Roads  are  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  the  state  of  civilization 
and  wealth  of  the  country  through  which 
they  are  constructed,  and  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  traffic  to  be  carried 
on  upon  them.    The  word  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  highways,  and  as  a  generic  term 
it  Includes  highway,  street,  lane,  Ac.    See 
MACADAM-ROAD,  TURNPIKE-ROAD.  Hence— 

2.  A  means  or  way  of  approach  or  access;  a 
path.     'The  road  to  error.'    Locke.—  &  A 
place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore;  a  roadstead: 
usually  in  the  plural;  as,  Yarmouth  Roads. 

My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd.  Shalt. 

4  t  A  journey;  a  ride.  'At  last,  with  easy 
rood*,  he  came  to  Leicester.  '  Shak.  —  5.  t  An 
inroad;  Incursion  of  an  enemy;  a  raid. 

Cason  was  desirous  of  the  spoil,  for  he  *.is.  by  the 
former  rMrf  into  the  country  .famous  and  rich  JCnolles. 

—  On  the.  road,  passing;  travelling.  —  To  take 
the  road,  set  out  on  a  journey.—  To  late  to 
the  road,  to  go  robbing  travellers  on  the 
highway.—  SYN.  Highway,  street,  lane,  path- 
way, way,  route,  passage,  course. 
Road-bed  (rtd'bed).  n,  1.  Tin-  l.a  or 
foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of 
a  railway  rests.—  2.  The  whole  material  laid 


pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  tey. 
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in  place  and  ready  for  traffic  in  common 
roads. 

Road-book  (rod'buk),  n.  A  traveller's  guide- 
book of  towns,  distances,  &c.  Simmonda. 

Reader  (rod'er),  n.     Naut.  a  roadster.    See 

RuAl'STEK,  3. 

Road-harrow  (rod'ha-ro),  n.  A  machine 
for  dragging  over  roads  when  much  out  of 
repair  to  replace  the  stones  or  gravel  dis- 
turbed by  the  traffic. 

Road-locomotive  (rod-lo'ko-mo-tiv),  n.  A. 
locomotive  adapted  to  run  on  common  roads; 
a  road-steamer. 

Roadman  (rod'man),  n.  A  man  who  keeps 
roads  in  repair. 

Road-metal  (rod'met-al),  n.  Broken  stones 
used  for  macadamizing  or  for  paving  roads. 

Road -roller  (rod -ror  fir),  n.  A  heavy 
cylinder  used  for  compacting  the  surfaces 
of  roads. 

Road-scraper  (rod-skrap'er),  n.  A  large  hoe 
or  machine  for  scraping  or  cleaning  roads. 

Roadstead  (rod'sted),  n.    See  ROAD,  3. 

Road-steamer  (rod- sterner),  n.  A  locomo- 
tive with  broad  wheels  suitable  for  running 
on  common  roads. 

Roadster  (r6d'ster),"n.  1.  A  horse  well 
fitted  for  travelling,  or  usually  employed  in 
travelling.— 2,  A  person  much  accustomed 
to  driving;  a  coach-driver.— 3.  Naut.  a  ves- 
sel which  works  by  tides,  and  seeks  some 
known  road  to  await  turn  of  tide  and  change 
of  wind.  Admiral  Smyth. 

Road-sulky  (rod'sul-ki),  n.  A  light  con- 
veyance which  can  accommodate  only  one 
person;  hence  the  name.  Called  also  Hulfcy. 

Road- surveyor  (rod'ser-va-er),  n.  A  person 
who  supervises  roads  and  sees  to  their  being 
kept  in  good  order. 

Roadway  (rod'wa),  n.  A  highway;  a  road; 
particularly,  the  part  of  a  road  used  by 
horses,  carriages,  &c. 

'  My  caution  has  misled  me,'  he  continued,  pausing 
thoughtfully  when  he  was  left  alone  in  the  roadway. 
IV.  Collins. 

Road-weed  (rod'wed),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Plantago. 

Plantago   major,   minor,   and   lanceolata,   called 
plantains,  or  road-wteds,  are  among1  the  commonest 
of  our  weeds  on  roadsides,  in  meadows,  and  all  un- 
disturbed ground  where  the  soil  is  not  very  light. 
Henfrey. 

Roam  (rom),  v.i.  [O.E.  roine,  ftlflOfYtina,  to 
roam  or  rove;  comp.  O.H.G.  ramen,  to  aim, 
to  strive.  A  common  but  doubtful  derivation 
is  from  Rome,  the  city,  the  term  Homers 
being  anciently  applied  to  pilgrims  to  Rome. 
Ramble  is  from  this  verb.]  To  wander;  to 
ramble ;  to  rove ;  to  walk  or  move  about 
from  place  to  place  without  any  certain 
purpose  or  direction.  'Daphne  roaming 
through  a  thorny  wood.'  Shah. 

Home  to  their  several  cells  they  bear  the  store, 
Cull'd  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more.  Crabbe. 

SYN.  To  wander,  rove,  range,  stroll,  ramble, 
stray. 

Roam  (rom),  v.t  To  range;  to  wander 
over;  as,  to  roam  the  woods.  '  To  range  the 
woods,  to  roam  the  park.'  Tennyson. 

Roam  (rom),  n.  Act  of  wandering;  a  ramble. 
The  boundless  space  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Their  restless  roam,  suggest  the  sister  thought, 
Of  endless  time.  Young, 

Roamer  (rom'er),  n.  One  who  roams;  a 
rover;  a  rambler;  a  vagrant. 

Roan(ron),  a.  [O.Fr.  roan,  Mod.Fr.  rouan, 
It.  roano,  rovano,  Sp.  ruano,  roano,  the 
colour  of  a  horse  having  a  mixture  of  bay 
and  gray  hairs;  origin  unknown.]  Applied 
formerly  to  a  horse  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark 
colour,  with  spots  of  gray  or  white  thickly 
interspersed.  At  present,  however,  the  word 
seems  to  be  restricted  to  a  mixture  having 
a  decided  shade  of  red. 

Roan  (ron),  n.  1.  A  leather,  used  largely  in 
bookbinding,  to  imitate  morocco,  prepared 
from  sheep-skin.  — 2.  An  animal,  especially 
a  horse,  of  a  roan  colour.  '  Three  pyebalds 
and  a  roan.'  Tennyson.  —3.  A  roan  colour; 
the  colour  of  a  roan  horse. 

Roan-tree  (ron'tre),  n.  [See  ROWAN.]  The 
mountain-ash;  the  rowan-tree.  See  MOUN- 
TAIN-ASH. 

A  branch  of  the  roan-tree  is  still  considered  good 
against  evil  influences  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  Wales.  Sir  T.  Dick  Lander. 

Roar  (ror),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  rdrian,  L.G.  rdren, 
D.  reeren,  Prov.  G.  reren,  rdren;  probably 
from  a  root  ending  in  s,  and  meaning  voice, 
s  becoming  r,  as  in  iron  (see  R);  comp.  Goth. 
razda,  speech,  Dan.  rdst,  Icel.  raust,  the 
voice;  Sc.  roust,  to  bellow.]  1.  To  cry  with 
a  full,  loud,  continued  sound;  to  bellow,  as 
a  beast ;  as,  a  roaring  bull ;  a  roaring  lion. 
2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  distress  or  anger. 


How  the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked 
them;  and  how  the  poor  gentleman  roared  and  the 
bear  mocked  him,  both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea 
or  weather.  Shafc. 

3.  To  make  a  loud,  continued,  confused 
sound,  as  winds,  waves,  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple shouting  together,  and  the  like;  to  give 
out  a  full,  deep  sound ;  as,  the  wind  roars; 
the  lire  roars;  the  cannon  roar.    '  How  oft 
I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roar'd.' 
Gay. 

Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear.    Tennyson. 

4.  To  laugh  out  loudly  and  continuously;  as, 
the  audience  roared  at  his  jokes. — 5.  To  en- 
gage in  riotous  conduct.    See  ROARlNa,  p. 
and  a.—Q.  To  make  a  loud  noise  in  breath- 
ing, as  horses  in  a  certaiu  disease.     See 
ROARING. 

Roar  (ror),  n.  1.  A  full  loud  sound  of  some 
continuance;  the  cry  of  a  beast;  as,  the  roar 
of  a  lion  or  bull.  —2.  The  loud  cry  of  a  person 
in  distress,  pain,  anger,  or  the  like. —3.  A 
loud,  continued,  confused  sound;  as,  the 
roar  of  the  sea  in  a  storm ;  the  roar  of  a 
tempest ;  the  roar  of  cannon.  '  Streaming 
London's  central  roar.'  Tennyson. 

As  the  deep-domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset.       Tennyson. 

4.  Clamour;  outcry  of  joy  or  mirth;  as,  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols? 
Your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that 
Were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roart        Shak. 

Roar  (ror),  v.t.  To  cry  aloud;  to  make 
known  or  proclaim  loudly;  to  shout;  as,  to 
roar  out  one's  name.  'Roar  these  accusa- 
tions forth.'  Shak. 

This  last  action  will  roar  thy  infamy.        Ford, 

Roarer  (ror'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
roars:  (a)  a  noisy,  riotous  person;  a  roaring 
boy;  see  under  ROARING,  p.  and  a.  '  0 
strange !  a  lady  to  break  glasses  and  turn 
roarer.'  Massinger.  (b)  One  who  shouts  or 
bawls. 

The  roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dan- 
gerous. He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a  cham- 
pion of  controversy  than  a  hardened  front  or  a  strong 
voice.  Johnson. 

(c)  A  wave:  a  billow.  Shak.  (d)  A  broken- 
winded  horse.  See  ROARING,  n. 
Roaring  (ror'ing),  n.  1.  A  loud  cry,  as  of  a 
lion  or  other  beast;  outcry  of  distress,  anger, 
and  the  like ;  loud  continued  sound,  as  of 
the  billows  of  the  sea  or  of  a  tempest. 

I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea.         Tennyson. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  horses, 
which  causes  them  to  make  a  singular  noise 
in  breathing  under  exertion;  the  act  of 
making  the  noise  so  caused. 
Roaring  (ror'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Character- 
ized by  or  making  a  noise  or  disturbance ; 
disorderly;  riotous.  'A  mad,  roaring  time, 
full  of  extravagance.'  Bur  net. — Roaring 
boys,  the  old  cant  name  for  a  set  of  noisy, 
riotous  ruffians  who  infested  the  streets  of 
London  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  corresponded  to  the 
Mohocks  of  a  later  period. 

And  whilst  you  do  judge  'twixt  valour  and  noise, 
To  extinguish  the  race  of  the  roarin.tr  boys. 

fi.  yon  son. 

2.  Going  briskly;  highly  successful;  as,  a 
roaring  trade.  [Colloq.] — The  roar  ing  game, 
curling.  [Scotch.] 

Roaringly  (ror'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  roaring 
manner. 

Roaryt  (ror'i),  a.  Dewy:  more  properly 
Rory.  Fairfax. 

Roast  (rost),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  rostir,  Fr.  rdtir,  to 
roast,  from  O.H.G.  rostjan,  to  roast  (D. 
roosten,  Sw.  rosta,  Dan.  riste),  or  from  the 
Celtic:  Armor,  rosta,  W.  rhostiaw,  Gael. 
roist,  to  roast.]  1.  To  cook,  dress,  or  pre- 
pare for  the  table,  by  exposure  to  the  direct 
action  of  heat,  on  a  spit,  in  an  oven,  or  the 
like.  We  generally  say,  to  roast  meat  on  a 
spit,  in  a  pan,  or  in  a  tin  oven,  Ac. ;  to  bake 
meat  in  an  oven;  to  broil  meat  on  a  gridiron. 
2.  To  heat  to  excess;  to  heat  violently. 
'Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire.'  Shak.—  3.  To 
dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat;  as,  to 
roast  coffee. — 4.  In  inetal.  to  burn  in  a  heap, 
as  broken  ore  in  order  to  free  it  from  some 
foreign  matters,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.,  and  frequently  to 
effect  oxidation.— 5.  To  banter  severely;  to 
tease  unmercifully;  to  quiz.  [Colloq.] 

Roast  (rost),  v.i.  To  become  roasted  or  fit 
for  eating  by  exposure  to  fire. 

Roast  (rost),  n.  That  which  is  roasted,  as  a 
piece  of  beef ;  that  part  of  a  slaughtered 
animal  which  is  selected  for  roasting,  as  a 
sirloin  of  beef  or  shoulder  of  mutton.— To 
rule  the  roast,  to  have  the  chief  direction 


of  affairs;  to  have  the  lead;  to  domineer. 
'  Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the 
roast.'  Shak.  [It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  phrase  really  stands  for  to  rule  the 
roost.  ] 

Roast  (rost),  a.  Roasted;  as, roast  beef  — 
Roast-beef  plant,  a  name  given  to  the  Iri» 
fostidiasima. 

Roast-bitter  (rost'bit-er),  n.  A  peculiar 
bitter  principle  contained  in  the  crust  of 
baked  bread,  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  roasting  of  different  other  organic  com- 
pounds. 

Roaster  (rost'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  roasts. — 2.  A  pig  or  other  animal  or 
article  for  roasting. 

When  the  peepul  berries,  or  figs,  are  in  season, 
their  flesh  (peacock's)  is  rather  bitter;  but  when  they 
have  fed  awhile  among  the  corn-fields,  they  become 
remarkably  sweet  ana  juicy.  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  young  birds,  which  make  excellent 
roasters.  Capt.  Williamson. 

Roasting-jack  (rost'ing-jak),  n.  [From 
Jack,  a  name  common  to  kitchen-boys.]  An 
apparatus  for  turning  the  spit  on  which 
meat  was  roasted  before  an  open  fire. 

Rob  (rob),  n.  [Fr.  rob,  from  Sp.  rob,  from 
Ar.  robb,  a  syrup  or  jelly  of  fruit.]  The 
inspissated  juice  of  ripe  fruit,  mixed  with 
honey  or  sugar  to  the  consistence  of  a  con- 
serve; a  conserve  of  fruit.  Arbuthnot. 

Rpb  (rob),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  robbed;  ppr.  rob- 
bing. [From  O.Fr.  rober,  Mod.Fr.  derober, 
to  steal,  from  O.H.G.  roubon,  Goth,  raubon, 
to  rob,  to  plunder;  the  same  verb  as  A.  Sax. 
reofan,  in  bireofan,  reajian;  E.  reave,  D. 
rooven,  Mod.  G.  rauben — to  seize,  to  rob,  to 
spoil;  rob  and  reave  being  therefore  parallel 
forms  with  a  different  history,  the  origin 
being  O.G.  raub,  A.  Sax.  reaf,  a  garment, 
clothing,  as  well  as  spoil  (comp.  robe).]  1.  To 
plunder  or  strip  by  force  or  violence ;  to 
strip  or  deprive  of  something  by  stealing ; 
to  deprive  unlawfully ;  as,  to  rob  a  man  of 
his  watch ;  to  rob  a  coach ;  to  rob  an  orchard ; 
to  rob  a  man  of  his  just  honours.  Asa  legal 
term  the  word  is  defined  to  take  from  tliu 
person  of,  feloniously,  forcibly,  and  by  put- 
ting in  fear;  as,  to  rob  a  passenger  on  the 
road. 

Rob  not  the  poor  because  he  is  poor.  Prov.  xxii.  22. 
.  2.  To  deprive;  as,  a  large  tree  robs  smaller 
plants  near  it  of  their  nourishment 

So  near  the  beauteous  breast, 
f  hat  once  had  power  to  rod  it  of  content. 

Tennyson. 

3.t  To  steal.    'To  rob  love  from  any.'  Shak. 

Roband  (rob'and),  n.  tfaut.  a  robbin  or 
rope-band.  See  ROBBIN. 

Robber  (rob'er),  n.  One  who  robs;  one  who 
commits  a  robbery:  (a)  in  law,  one  that 
takes  goods  or  money  from  the  person  of 
another  by  force  or  menaces,  and  with  a 
felonious  intent.  (6)  In  a  looser  sense,  one 
who  takes  that  to  which  he  has  no  right; 
one  who  steals,  plunders,  or  strips  by  vio- 
lence and  wrong.— SYN.  Thief,  depredator, 
despoiler,  plunderer,  pillager,  ritier,  brig- 
and, freebooter,  pirate. 

Robber-crab  (rob'er-krab),  n.  One  of  the 
Paguridse,  or  hermit-crabs. 

Robbery  (rob'er-i),  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  robbing;  a  plundering;  a  pillaging;  a 
taking  away  by  violence,  wrong,  or  oppres- 
sion. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  Shak. 

Specifically,  in  law,  the  forcible  and  feloni- 
ous taking  from  the  person  of  another,  or 
in  his  presence,  of  any  money  or  goods, 
putting  him  in  fear,  that  is,  by  violence  or 
by  menaces  of  death  or  personal  injury. 
This  violence  or  putting  to  fear  is  that  which 
distinguishes  robbery  from  other  larcenies. 
SYN.  Theft,  depredation,  spoliation,  despoli- 
ation, despoilment,  plunder,  pillage,  free- 
booting,  piracy. 

Robbin  (rob'in),«.  1.  In  com.  the  name  given 
to  the  package  in  which  Ceylonese,  &c.,dry 
goods,  as  pepper,  are  imported.  The  Mala- 
bar robbin  of  rice  weighs  84  Ibs.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  spring  of  a  carriage.     Simmonds. — 

3.  [From  rope  and  band.}  Naut.  a  short  flat 
plaited  piece  of  rope,  with  an  eye  in  one  end , 
used  in  pairs  to  tie  the  upper  edges  of  square 
sails  to  their  yards.     Written  also  Roband. 

Robe  (rob),  n.  [Fr.  robe,  from  L.L.  rauba, 
spoil,  the  taking  of  a  man's  garments,  from 
O.G.  raub,  a  garment,  spoil,  which  in  primi- 
tive times  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of 
dress.  See  ROB.]  1.  A  kind  of  gown  or  long 
loose  garment  worn  over  other  dress,  par- 
ticularly by  persons  in  elevated  stations ; 
a  gown  or  dress  of  a  rich,  flowing,  or  elegant 
style  or  make.  *  Robe*  loosely  flowing.' 


ch,  c/iain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (/ten;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  it-tag;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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B.  ,/OMOH.  Th«  rob,  U properly  a  dwj*of 
,uu,  or  dignity,  u  of  prince*,  Judge*, 
print*.  Aa 


Wkich  Ko~k. .  «.  «cr~  — -.  -j^ 

-Muter  of  the  robtt,  an  officer  In  the  royal 

household I  whose  duty,  as  the  designation 

I  consists  In  ordering  the  sjvenlgn  s 

.!:    .  :  ••  '  '"!    ' 

him.  aa  a  clerk  of  the  robes    a  yeoman, 
three  grooms,  a  page,  a  brasher   'urrier, 

&*•£*£.&%$£ 


rote.,  who  enjoy*  the 
the  ladle*  In  the  *ervlo»  ofthe 
n.-lA  dre**«d  bnffalo  M«.-Afn* 
VnOM  tea  skins  tied  In  a  pack.  This  n 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  brought  to 
market  from  the  west 

Bob*  <r*b>,  ».t  pret.  4  pp.  robed;  ppr.  rob- 
iiu  i.  To  invert,  dres*.  or  clothe  In  a  robe; 
or  to  dreai  with  magnificence  ;  to  array 
•The  age  Chaldawu  rot**  in  white  ap- 
pear ,r  Pop*  -1  To  dross;  to  Invest  a. 
with  beauty  or  elegance;  M,  fields  robed 
with  green.  'The  hand  that  robed  your 
cottage-  walls  with  flowers,'  Tennyson. 

Suck  ««l  kU  power  over  the  ci[>r»»ion  of  hb» 
countenance.  thai  he  could  In  an  instant  shake  otf 
Ike  <ura*a>  at  winter  and  r«Ar  U  in  the  brjntM 
•ailnodprng.  «"** 

Robe-maker  (r61i'm«k-«rx  n.  A  maker  of 
official  robes  for  clergymen,  barristers,  al- 
dermen. Ac. 

Roberdsman,  RobertaanaiKrob'erdz-inaii, 
mli'eru-man).  n.  A  term  applied  In  old 
at  itutea  to  any  liold  stout  robl>er  or  niglit 
thief,  said  to  Iw  so  called  from  Kaotn 
Hood,  the  famous  robber. 

Robert  (rob'ertX  »  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Geranium.  the  0  Kobertianum,  called  also 
stinking  crane's-bill.  It  Is  a  pretty  lull 
plant,  with  much-cut  leaves  ami  bright 
pink  flowera.  It  grows  In  waste  ground.  by 
walls  among  stones,  and  debris  of  rocks. 
Called  also  Bert-mint. 

Robertin,  Robertlne  (rob'er-tln),  n.  One 
of  an  onler  of  monks,  so  called  from  Robert 
Flower,  the  founder,  A.D.  1187 

Robin  (rob'ln),  "  (A  familiar  forth  of 
Robert  Comp.  May  for  ma^iu!  and  Jar* 
for  jackdau  ]  1.  A  well-known  bird  of  the 
renus  Krytharus.  the  E  niofcula,,  Linn. 
Called  also  Redbreast  and  R«bin-redbrea*t. 
I  In  the  United  Suu-s.  a  bird  with  a  red 
breast,  a  species  of  Turdus,  tbe  '/'.  tiiitrn- 
lorilu.  —Golden  Robin,  tbe  hang-bird,  or 
Baltimore  oriole  (Yphantes  Baltimore).— 
Haaged  Robin,  a  plant  found  in  meadows 
anil  moist  pastures  (Lyrhnu  Jlng-cuctili). 
Rubin  i  plantain.  a  plant  of  the  genus  Kri- 
geron  (E  bfUidtfJiitm).  having  composite 
flowers  with  light,  bluish  purple  rays  Asa 
Gray 

Robinet  (rob'in  et).  n.  [Dim  of  robin;  In  3, 
directly  from  the  French,  the  origin  being 
tbe  same.  ]  1.  Kobin-redbreast.  Itrayton.  — 
1  An  ancient  military  machine  for  throwing 
darta  and  stones.  Admiral  Smyth.  3.  A 
nmr  (iven  to  some  of  the  cocks  of  the 
steam-engine,  as  the  gape,  brine,  anil  trial 
cocka  K.  II  KniuhL 

Robin  -Goodfellow  (rob-ln-irnd'fel-ld),  " 
A  domettle  spirit  or  fairy,  said  to  be  tin 
offspring  of  a  young  woman  and  Oberon, 
king  of  Fairyland.  He  Is  analoKous  to  the 
Brownie  of  Scotland.  It  was  from  the  popu- 
lar belief  in  this  spirit  that  Shakupere's  I'udc 
was  derived. 

Roblng-room  (rob'ing-rom).  n.  A  vestiary. 
when-  robs*  of  ceremony  are  put  on  ami  otf. 
as,  the  peers'  robing-room  In  the  Uouse  of 


Robin-Hood  (robin-rind),  n.    [The  name  of 
a  celebrated  English  outlaw.  |    A  character 


In  May-day  and  other  games 
Robtnk  (ri-bl'nl-ax  n,    [In  I 
Hesw,  a  French  botanist,  once  lierhalist  to 


(ri-bl'nl-ax  n     [In  honour  of  Jean 


Henry  IV.  of  France  ]  A  small  ire  mis  of 
North  American  trees,  belonging  to  the 
paplllonaeeoaa  dlviainn  of  the  nat  order 
LesnimlnosB,  which  bear  nodding  racemes 
of  white  or  rote-coloured  flowera.  They 
•re  trees  or  shrubs,  oft™  with  prickly  spines 
for  stipules,  and  odd-pinnate  leave*  The 
but  known  specie*  U  the  IL  I'midaeacin, 
UM  bwtard  or  false  acacia,  or  locust-tree 
of  America,  The  wood  la  exceedingly  hard 
and  durable,  and  take*  a  One  polish  For 


many  purposes  It  U  acarcely  Inferior  to  oak, 
which  it  rivalsintoughnessand  strength.  It 
Is  much  grown  in  England  aa  an  ornamental 

Robin-redbreast  (rob-m-red'brest),  n,    A 

Robin-ruddock  (rob-in-nid'ok),  n.    Robin- 

cdbreast.  Richard  Kdwards.  SeeRUDPOCK. 

Robln-walce(rol>'m-wak),n.  Same as  Wakt- 

KMn.    See  ARUM. 
Roborant  (rol/o-rant),  o.    [L.  roborans,  ro- 

borantii,  ppr.  of  roboro,  to  make  strong,  from 

rofrur,  strength. )    Strengthening 
Roborant  (rob'o-rant),  n.    A  medicine  that 

»trenirthe.ns;  a  tonic. 
Roborate  (rob'or-at),  r.(.    [See  above.]    To 

give  strength  to;  to  strengthen;  to  confirm; 

to  establish.     Fuller. 

Roboratlon  (rob-o-ra'shon),  n.   [See  ROBO- 
RANT )     A  stremrthening.    (Rare.) 
Roborean,  Roboreous  (ro-Wre-an,  ro-lio  - 

re-us),  o.  IL.  roboreut,  from  robitr,  strength , 

and  an  oak.]    Made  of  oak:  strong.    [Rare.) 
Robur  CaroU(r6'berkar'6-li),  n.    [L.]   The 

Royal  Oak,  a  modern  southern  constellation 

consisting  of  twelve  stars 
Robust  (rt-busf),  o.    [L.  robiutui,  from 

robui,  an  old  form  of  robitr.  all  oak,  strength.  ] 

L  Possessed  of  or  indicating  great  strength; 

strong;  lusty;  sinewy;  muscular;  vigorous; 

sound;  as,  a  robutt  body;  nbu»t  youth; 

rofriut    health.      'His    rvtnut,    distended 

chest'     young.      ' Robwit,  tough  sinews, 

bred  to  toil.'   Cooper.— 2.  Sound;  vigorous; 

as,  robiut  health.  —3.  Violent;  rough;  rude. 

Romp-loving  mi&s 
Is  haul'd  about  in  gallantry  robust.       Thomson. 

4  Requiring  vigour  or  strength  ;  as.  rolntisl 
employment.  — SVN.  Strong,  lusty,  sinewy, 
sturdy,  muscular,  hale,  hearty,  vigorous, 
forceful,  sound. 
Robustious  (ro-bust'yus),   o.     Robust 

•  These  redundant  locks  (of  Samson),  robus- 
tiout  to  no  purpose  '    Milton.    [Obsolete,  or 
now  used  only  in  a  ludicrous  sense  or  in 
contempt      So  also  its  derivatives  robtu- 
tftmaJy  and  rdbuttiowneM.  ] 

In  Scotland  they  had  handled  the  bishops  in  a  more 
robustious  manner.  Milton. 

Robustiously  (ro-bust'yns-li),  adv.     In  a 

robustious  manner ;  with  vigour;  sturdily. 

•They  come  in  robiirtioiutly.'    B.  J onion. 
Robustlousness,   Robustuousness   (ro- 

buat'yus-nes,  ro-ijust'u-us-nes),  ».    Vigour; 

muscular  size  and  strength. 

Th.it  robustietts'iess  of  body,  and  puissance  of  per- 
son, which  is  the  only  fruit  of  strength.       Sandys. 

Robustly  (ro-hiist'li).  adv.  In  a  robust 
manner;  with  great  strength;  muscular])- 

Robustness  (ro-bust'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
Ix-ing  robust;  strength;  vigour,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  when  it  has  full  firm  flesh 
arid  sound  health. 

ROC  (rok).  ?i.  The  well-known  monstrous 
bird  of  Arabian  mythology,  of  the  same 
fabulous  species  with  the  sinmrg  of  the 
Persians. 

Rocambole  (rolfim-bol),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  O. 
r'lclcrnbullen  —  rocken,  rye,  and  bollen,  a 
bulb,  because  it  grows  amongst  rye.  ]  A  Ilium 
Scorodoprasum,  a  garlic  which  grows  in 
Denmark,  *c. , 
and  is  cultivated 
for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  theonion 
and  garlic. 

Roccella(rok-sel'- 
la),  n.  [Altered 
from  the  Portu- 
guese roecha,  a 
rock,  in  allusion 
to  its  place  of 
growth.)  A  genus 
of  lichens,  one 
•pgctaj  of  which 
(  R.  tineloria  ) 
yields  the  dye  so 
largely  used  in 
dyeing  opera- 
tions under  the 
name  of  orchal  IT 
archil. 

Roccelllc     (rok- 
wl'lik).«.   Applied  to  an  aci 
tained  from  Roccella  tinctoria. 

Roche, t  n.    [Fr.]    A  rock.    ClMitcer. 

Roche-alum  (roch-al'um).  n.  [Fr.  roche,  a 
rock. and  E.nlum.]  Rock-alum.  Mortimer. 

Roche-lime (.rochliMi),  n.  Quicklime(which 

•  i 

Rochelle- powder  (ro-shel'pou-dftr),    n. 
Hame  aa  Seidlilz-poteder. 
ROChelle-salt(r6-Bhel'»»lt),n.  (KNaH,C,0,. 


4II...O.)  The  doable  turtrate  of  soda  and 
potash.  It  has  a  mild,  hardly  saline  taste, 
and  acts  aa  a  laxative. 

Roche  -moutonn^e  (i6sh-mo-ton-a),  n. 
[Fr.—  roche,  a  rock,  and  moutonnf,  theep- 
like,  from  mouton,  a  sheep.]  The  name 
given  to  the  rounded  and  smoothed  humps 
of  rock  occurring  in  the  beds  of  ancient 
glaciers  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  backs  of  sheep.  They  have  received 
their  form  and  smoothness  from  the  action 
of  ice. 

Rochet  (roch'et),  n.  [Fr.  rochet,  a  blouse,  a 
little  jacket,  from  G.  rode,  O.II.O.  hroch, 
O.K.  and  Sc.  rock,  a  coat.]  1.  A  sort  of  short 
surplice,  with  tight  sleeves,  and  open  at  the 
aides,  formerly  worn  by  priests  and  acolytes, 
but  at  present  restricted  to  bishops  and 
certain  privileged  canons.—  2.  A  mantelet 
worn  during  ceremonies  by  the  peers  of 
England.—  3.  t  A  loose  round  frock  or  upper 
garment.  Chaucer. 

Rochet  (roch'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  roche,  old 
spelling  of  roacn.J  A  kind  of  fish,  the  roach 
(which  see);  or,  according  to  Nares,  the 
piper,  one  of  the  gurnards.  'Rochet*,  whit- 
ings, or  such  common  fish.'  W.  Browne. 

The  whiting,  known  to  all,  a  general  wholesome  dish, 
The  gurnet,  roctut,  in.iyil,  and  mullet,  dainty  fish. 
Drayten. 

Rock  (rok),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word.  Icel. 
rukkr,  Dan.  rok,  8w.  root,  a  distaff;  D.  rotten, 
G.  rocken.}  A  distaff  used  in  spinning;  the 
staff  or  frame  about  which  flax,  wool,  Ac  .  ,  is 
arranged  from  which  the  thread  U  drawn  in 
spinning. 

Flow  from  the  rock  my  flax,  and  swiftly  flow, 
Pursue  thy  thread,  tbe  spindle  runs  below.   ParneU. 

Rock  (rok),  v.t.  [Dan.  rokke,  to  move,  to 
shake;  G.  rucken,  to  move,  to  push.]  1.  To 
move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a  body 
resting  on  a  support  beneath;  as,  to  rock  a 
cradle;  to  rock  a  chair;  sometimes  to  cause 
to  reel  or  totter.  It  differs  from  shake,  aa 
denoting  a  slower  and  more  uniform  motion 
or  larger  movements.  It  differs  from  sating, 
which  expresses  a  vibratory  motion  of  some- 
thing suspended. 

A  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground.     Drytten. 
Me.  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age.  Pofe. 

2  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
cradle,  chair,  fix.  ;  as,  to  rock  a  child  to  sleep. 
'  High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  state.' 
Dryden.—  3.  To  lull;  to  quiet,  as  If  by  rock- 
ing in  a  cradle.  '  Sleep  rock  thy  brain.  Shak. 
Rock  (rok),  v.i.  To  move  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  to  be  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards; to  reel. 

The  rot  king  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps;  to  and  fro  they  red. 


Duri 
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g  the  whole  dialogue  Jonas  had  been 


uring  the  whole  dialogue  Jonas  had  been  rocking 
on  his  chair.  Dickens. 

The  blind  wall  rofki,  and  on  the  trees 
The  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  bells.      Tennyson. 

Rock  (rok),  n.  [Fr.  roc,  according  to  Brachet 
from  a  form  rupicra,  from  L  rupet,  a  rock, 
roche,  also  a  rock,  being  from  rupea,  a  simi- 
lar fem.  form,  l.ittn-  regards  it  as  of  Celtic 
origin.]  1.  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter;  a 
large  flxed  stone  or  crag  ;  as,  a  projecting 
rock;  the  stony  matter  constituting  the 
earth's  crust,  as  distinguished  from  soil. 
mud,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  peat  ;  as,  a  founda- 
tion composed  of  rock.  In  this  general  sense 
coal,  shale,  chalk,  gypsum,  salt,  and  the  like, 
are  not  regarded  as  rock.  '  A  ragged,  fear- 
ful, hanging  rock.  '  Shak, 

Ye  darksome  pines,  that,  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined, 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.    Pope. 

2.  In  geol.  any  natural  deposit  or  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  whatever  be  its  hardness  or 
softness.  In  this  sense  sand,  mud,  clay,  peat, 
coal,  gypsum,  salt,  are  rocks.  There  are  two 
grand  divisions  of  rocks  into  a</utoui  and 
igneoui,  or  those  formed  by  the  agency  of 
water  and  those  formed  by  the  ageiu-y  of 
fire.  Aqueous  rocks  may  1«  grouped  Into 
three  classes,  in  accordance  with  tbe  mode 
of  their  origin,  viz.  (o)  mechanically  formed 
rocks  or  sedimentary  rockit,  formed  from  the 
detritus  or  waste  of  older  rocks  brought 
down  by  rivers  and  deposited  in  the  bed  of 
the  sea  or  of  lakes.  Sedimentary  rocks  are 
stratified.  Sandstone  is  an  example  ('<) 
Organically  formed  neks,  or  racks  consisting 
of  accumulations  of  organic  remain*.  Chalk 
and  many  limestones  are  remains  of  shells  of 
animals  ;  coal  and  peat  of  vegetables,  (e) 
Chemically  formed  rockt,  or  rocks  formed  by 
chemical  agency,  as  gypsum,  rock-aalt,  and 
some  limestones.  The  originally  soft  strata 
of  aqueous  rock*,  as  mud,  sand,  decayed 
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vegetables,  and  the  like,  owe  their  consolida- 
tion chiefly  to  four  causes,  viz.  pressure 
of  superincumbent  strata,  heat,  chemical 
agency,  and  iniiltration  of  gome  material, 
as  silica,  or  some  salt  of  lime  or  iron,  which 
acts  as  a  cement.  Stratified  rocks,  whose 
structure  has  become  crystalline  under  the 
influence  of  heat  and  probably  of  chemical 
reagents,  are  called  metamorphic  rocks. 
(See  METAMORPHIO.)  Igneous  rocks  have 
been  divided  into  two  sections,  plutonic 
and  volcanic.  Plutonic  rocks  have  been  con- 
solidated from  a  melted  state  underneath 
the  ground  under  a  great  pressure.  They 
are  highly  crystallized.  Granite  is  an  ex- 
ample. Volcanic  rocks  have  been  projected 
up  from  beneath  in  a  molten  state.  They 
have  also  two  divisions,  crystalline  and/ra#- 
mental.  Lava  and  basalt  are  examples  of 
crystalline  volcanic  rocks.  Tuff,  which  is 
consolidated  volcanic  dust  and  stones,  is 
fragmental.  Another  division  of  volcanic 
rocks  is  into  contemporaneous  and  intrusive. 
Contemporaneous  rocks  are  those  which, 
being  ejected  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
have  been  poured  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  posi- 
tion of  such  a  rock  indicates  the  age  of  its 
ejection.  Lava  proper,  and  the  toadstone  of 
Derbyshire,  are  examples.  Intrusive  racks 
are  such  as  have  been  forced  up  from  below 
in  a  molten  state  through  the  superincum- 
bent sedimentary  strata,  altering  the  rocks 
.they  are  in  contact  with,  filling  up  fractures 
and  branches,  and  so  forming  dykes  and 
veins,  and  causing  faults.  Some  basalts  and 
traps  are  examples.  They  are  simply  an  cient 
and  very  compact  lavas.  A  single  rock,  or 
several  rocks  united  by  certain  common 
characters,  constitute  a  formation,  as  the 
chalk  formation,  the  coal  formation,  because 
they  have  been  formed  or  deposited  under 
similar  conditions.  Several  formations  con- 
stitute a  system.  Thus  the  carboniferous 
system  includes  the  lower  coal,  mountain 
limestone*  millstone  grit,  and  upper  coal; 
the  cretaceous  system  comprises  not  only 
calcareous,  but  also  argillaceous  and  arena- 
ceous rocks.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  so  far 
at  least  as  we  can  examine  it,  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  sedimentary  and  organic  rocks. 
In  these  rocks  therefore  must  the  chief 
sources  of  evidence  lor  the  history  of  the 
earth  be  sought.  If  we  could  pile  them  up, 
one  above  another,  in  the  order  of  their 
formation,  they  would  form  a  mass  probably 
more  than  a  dozen  miles  thick.  This  consti- 
tutes the  library  out  of  which  geological  his- 
tory must  be  compiled.— 3.  A  stone  of  auy 
size;  a  pebble.  [Colloquial  American.] 

I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another  is  an  ass — at  least  to  all  intent ; 
Nor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  great  extent. 
Brtt  Hartr. 

4.  In  Scrip,  (fig.),  defence;  means  of  safety; 
protection;  strength;  asylum.  'The  Lord  is 
my  rock.'  2  Sam.  xxii.  2.  —  5.  A  cause  or 
source  of  peril  or  disaster ;  as,  this  was  the 
rock  on  which  he  split:  a  usage  derived  from 
vessels  being  wrecked  on  rocks.— 6.  A  name 
for  a  kind  of  solid  sweetmeat. — On  the  rocks, 
quite  out  of  funds;  in  great  want  of  money. 
[Slang.] 

Eock  (rok),  v.t.  To  throw  stones  at;  to 
stone.  [Southern  and  Western  States  of 
America.] 

Rock  (rok),  n.  A  fabulous  bird  which  figures 
in  Eastern  tales.  See  Roc. 

Rock-alum  (rok'al-um),  n.  The  purest  kind 
of  alum ;  properly,  a  reddish  variety  of  na- 
tive alum  found  near  Civita  Vecchia  in 
Italy. 

Rockaway  (rok'a-wa),  n.  A  low  four- 
wheeled  carriage  for  two,  with  full  standing 
top. 

Rock-basin  (rokTw-sn),  n.  1.  In  phys.  geog. 
a  basin  or  hollow  of  considerable  size, 
scooped  out  by  glacial  or  other  action,  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  rocky  walls,  and  often 
containing  a  lake. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  lakes  are  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  hollows,  a  great  proportion  of  which  are 
true  rock-basins;  that  is  to  say,  hollows  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  solid  rocks,  the  waters  not  being  retained 
by  mere  loose  detritus.  A.  C.  Ramsay. 

2.  A  basin-shaped  cavity  occurring  in  the 
granites  of  high  and  exposed  regions  like 
that  of  Dartmoor  in  Devonshire,  and  vary- 
ing from  1  to  many  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  depth, 
with  edges  more  or  less  sloping,  and  gener- 
ally containing  pebbles  or  other  gravelly 
detritus,  whose  motion,  with  the  aid  of  water, 
seems  to  have  been  the  efficient  cause  of 


their  formation.   Formerly  it  was  popularly 
believed  that  these  excavations  were  the 
work  of  the  Druids.    Page. 
Rock -bound  (rok'bound),  a.    Hemmed  in 
by  rocks. 

The  breaking  waves  dash'd  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast.    Airs,  ffemans. 

Rock-butter  (rokljut-er),  n.  A  soft,  yellow- 
ish, somewhat  unctuous  admixture  of  alum, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  oozing  out  of 
rocks  containing  alum.  It  is  a  product  of 
decomposition.  Page. 

Rock  -  cod  ( rok'kod ),  n.  A  cod  taken  on 
rocky  sea-bottoms.  Hock-cod  are  considered 
the  best. 

Rock-cork  (rok'kork),  n.  Mountain-cork,  a 
white  or  gray -coloured  variety  of  asbestos : 
so  called  from  its  lightness  and  fibrous 
structure. 

Rock-cress  (rok'kres),n.  The  common  name 
of  several  species  of  cruciferous  plants  of 
the  genus  Arabis,  one  of  which,  A.  alpina, 
a  tufted  plant  with  white  flowers,  is  a  com- 
mon spring  garden  plant. 

Rock  -  crowned  (rok'kround),  a.  Crowned 
or  surmounted  with  rocks;  as,  &rock-crowned 
height. 

Rock-crystal  (rok'kris-tal),  n.  Limpid 
quartz.  When  purest  it  is  white  or  colour- 
less, but  it  is  found  of  a  grayish  or  yellow- 
ish white,  pale  yellow,  citrine,  red,  black, 
Ac.  The  purple  variety  is  known  as  ame- 
thyst, the  yellow  as  topaz,  and  the  amber- 
coloured  as  cairngorm,  and  so  on.  Its  most 
usual  form  is  that  of  hexagonal  prisms  sur- 
mounted by  hexagonal  pyramids. 

Rock-doe  (rok'do),  n.  A  species  of  Alpine 
deer.  fl.  Grew. 

Rock  -  dove  (rok'duv),  n.  Same  as  Rock- 
pigeon. 

Rock-drill  (rok'dril),  n.  A  tool  for  drilling 
or  boring  rock  by  a  chisel  or  rotatory  mo- 
tion. One  of  the  many  forms  of  this  instru- 
ment is  described  under  DIAMOND-BORER. 

Rockelay,  Rocklay  (rok'e-la,  rok'la),  n.  A 
short  cloak;  a  roquelaure  (which  see). 
Written  also  Rokelay.  [Scotch.] 

Lucky  Macleary,  having  put  on  her  clean  toy, 
rokelay,  and  scarlet  plaid,  gravely  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  company,  in  full  hope  of  custom  and  profit. 
Sir  /**.  Sail. 

Rocker  (rok'er),  n.  1  One  who  rocks  any- 
thing, as  a  cradle.  '  His  fellow  .  .  .  was 
weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept.'  Dryden. 
2.  The  curving  piece  of  wood  on  which  a 
cradle  or  rocking-chair  rocks.  — 3.  A  rocking- 
horse. 

There  were  beasts  of  all  sorts  (in  a  toy-shop) ; 
horses,  in  particular,  of  every  breed,  from  the  spotted 
barrel  on  four  pegs  ...  to  the  thorough-bred  rocker 
on  his  highest  mettle.  Dicketu. 

4.  A  rock-shaft  (which  see).— 5.  A  cradle  or 
trough  for  washing  ore  by  agitation;  as,  a 
rocker  tor  separating  gold-dust  from  gravel, 
&c. 

Rockery  (rok'er-i),  n.  An  artificial  mound 
formed  of  stones  or  fragments  of  rock,  earth, 
&c.,  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  kinds 
of  plants,  as  ferns. 

Rocket  (rok'et),  n.    Same  as  Rochet. 

Rocket  (rok'et),  n.  [It.  rocchetta,  from  rocca, 
a  distaff,  a  rock;  from  the  German.]  1.  A 
cylindrical  tube  of  pasteboard  or  metal  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  charcoal, 
&c.,  which  on  being  ignited  at  the  base, 
propels  it  forward  by  the  action  of  the  liber- 
ated gases  against  the  atmosphere.  Rockets 
are  used  for  various  purposes,  as  (a)  in  war, 
when  the  apparatus  generally  consists  of  a 
sheet-iron  case  filled  with  a  composition 
such  as  is  described  above,  and  a  head 
which  may  be  solid,  or  hollow  and  filled 
with  a  bursting  charge.  (b)  Life-rocket, 
used  for  carrying  a  line  over  a  wreck,  and 
thus  establishing  a  communication  between 
a  ship  and  the  shore,  (c)  Signal  or  sky 
rockets,  pasteboard  cylinders  filled  with 
nearly  the  same  composition,  but  with  a 
conical  head  containing  stars  of  various  in- 
gredients and  colours,  and  a  quantity  of 
powder  which,  when  the  rocket  has  attained 
its  greatest  height,  bursts  the  cylinder, 
causing  the  ignited  stars  to  spread  through 
the  air  and  cast  a  brilliant  or  coloured  light 
which  may  be  seen  at  a  good  distance. 
They  are  used  in  signalling  or  for  mere  py- 
rotechnic display.  They  are  kept  point 
foremost  in  their  flight  by  means  of  a  stick 
projecting  behind, which  acts  as  the  feathers 
of  an  arrow. 

And  the  final  event  to  himself  (Mr.  Burke)  has 
been  that,  as  he  rose  like  a  rocket,  he  fell  like  the 
stick.  T.  Paine. 

2.  The  lever  by  which  a  forge  bellows  is 
inflated. 


Rocket  (rok'et),  ».  [Fr.  roquette,  Sp.  ru- 
queta,  It.  ruchetta,  from  It.  ruca,  L.  eruca, 
rocket.  ]  A  name  applied  to  many  plants, 
chiefly  of  the  nat.  order  Cruciferse.  The 
common  garden  rocket  is  Uesperin  matron- 
alis. 

Rocket-case  (rok'et-kas),  n.  A  stout  case 
made  of  cardboard  or  cartridge-paper  for 
holding  the  materials  of  a  rocket. 

Rock-fish  (rok'flsh),  n.  1.  The  black  goby, 
of  the  family  Gobiidre.— 2.  A  name  also  oc- 
casionally given  to  some  of  the  wrasse  ge- 
nus, family  Labridro. 

Rock-goat  (rok'got),  n.  A  goat  which  makes 
its  home  among  the  rocks.  Holland. 

Rock-hearted  (rok'hart-ed),  a.  Hard-heart- 
ed; unfeeling. 

Rockiness  (rok'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
rocky  or  abounding  with  rocks. 

Rocking  (rok'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  wnich  rocks ;  the  act  of  swaying  or 
moving  backwards  and  forwards. — 2.  A  pro- 
vincial term  for  the  mass  of  stone  or  ballast 
laid  to  form  the  under  stratum  of  a  road.— 
3.  A  country  evening  party,  so  called  from 
the  practice  once  prevalent  of  the  females 
taking  their  rock  with  them  and  spinning. 
Spelled  generally  Rockin.  [Scotch.] 

On  Fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin', 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  the  stockin'.     Bums. 

Rocking-chair  (rok'ing-char),  n.  An  arm- 
chair mounted  on  rockers. 

Rocking-horse  (rok'ing-hors), ».  A  wooden 
horse  mounted  on  rockers,  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  children;  a  hobby-horse. 

Rocking-Bhaft  (rok'ing-shaf  t),  n.  The  shaft 
with  levers  on  it  which  works  the  slide- 
valves  in  some  steam-engines. 

Rocking  -  stone  (rok'ing-ston),  n.  A  large 
block  of  stone  poised  so  nicely  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock  that  a  moderate  force  ap- 
plied to  it  causes  it  to  rock  or  oscillate. 
Sometimes  also  it  consists  of  an  immense 
mass,  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting 
upon  a  fiat  surface  of  rock  below,  so  that 


Rocking-stone,  Drewsteington,  Devonshire. 

an  individual  can  move  or  rock  it.  Some 
rocking-stoues  are  evidently  artificial,  hav- 
ing had  a  mass  of  rock  cut  round  the  centre 
point  of  their  bases;  others  are  due  to 
natural  causes,  such  as  decomposition,  the 
action  of  wind  and  water,  &c.  Several  of 
these  stones  are  found  in  this  country,  and 
a  celebrated  one  at  Cornwall  has  been  com- 
puted to  weigh  upwards  of  90  tons.  Called 
also  Logan-,  Loggan-,  or  Logging-stone. 

Rocking-tree  (rok'ing-tre),  n.  The  axle 
from  which  the  lathe  in  a  loom  is  suspended. 

Rock-kangaroo  (rok'kang-ga-ro),  n.  A  mar- 
supial of  the  genus  Petrogale  (which  see). 

Rock -leather  (rok'lem-er),  n.  Same  as 
Rock-cork. 

Reckless  (rokles),  a.    Being  without  rocks. 

I'm  clear  by  nature  as  a  rockless  stream.    Dryden. 

Rocklet  (rok'let),  n.  A  small  rock.  Lord 
Lytton. 

Rock-limpet  (roklim-pet),  n.  The  common 
limpet  (Patella  vulgaris). 

Rockling  (rokling),  n.  A  species  of  fish  of 
the  cod  family,  the  sea-loach ;  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  Motella  of  naturalists. 

Rock -maple  (rok'ma-pl),  ».  The  sugar- 
maple  (Acer  saccharinum). 

Rock-milk  (rok'milk),  n.  Calc-tuff ;  a  loose 
friable  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited 
from  water.  Called  also  Agaric  Mineral. 

Rock-moss  (rok'mos),?i.  Lecanora  tartarea, 
the  lichen  which  yields  cudbear.  It  is 
much  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as 
a  dye-stuff,  and  is  so  called  from  abounding 
on  rocks  in  alpine  districts. 

Rock-oil  (rok'oil),  ».  Petroleum  (which 
see). 
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ROCOCO  (ro-koTed).  n.      [Fr.,  according  to 
Tmrt  from  «*••««.  rock-work.  from  rock- 


_       —  *•>• 

"laTTy"  mosses"  and  lichens," 

Sl^.ftS2^3^ 

l^teXZff&ZSte 
rhinoceros.  The  Syrian  species  Is  the  •coney 

Rock-ribbed  (rok'ribdx  *'  Hsring  ribs  of 
rock-  The  hah. 

Kx*  rMM,  and  ancient  ;ii  the  Min.     Bryant 

Rock-rote  (rok'roz).  »  «•  *•  PIant  of  tne 
Krnus  llelianlhemum  (which  seeX— *•  * 
nlant  of  the  genus  Cistus,  found  on  the 
oasts  of  the  Mediterranean  in  both  Europe 
SoAfrica.  C.  cretin  (the  Cretan  rocV 
rose)  affords  the  fragrant  gum  known  as 
Uvdanuni  or  labdamim. 

Bock-ruby  (rok'ro-bi),  n     A  name  some- 

m,,  "ven  to  the  garnet  when  It  is  of  a 

strong  but  not  a  deep  red,  and  has  a  cast  of 

Rock-salt  (rok'saltX  n.  Mineral  salt; 
•ana*  salt  found  in  masses  or  beds  in 
the  new  red  sandstone,  as  in  Cheshire  and 
elsewhere  Hexahedral  rock-salt  occurs 
foliate.)  and  fibrous.  (See  SALT.)  In  Ame- 
rica this  name  Is  sometimes  given  to  salt  in 
large  crystals  formed  by  evaporation  from 
sea-water,  in  large  basins  or  cavities. 

Rock-samphire  (rok'sam-flrX  n.  A  plant, 
Cn'IAmiun  maritimuin.  See  SAMPHIRE 

Rock-serpent  (rok'ser-pent),  n.  See  Bus- 
OARi'sand  ROCK-SXAKB. 

Rock-shaft  (rok'shaft).n.  ]niteam-enginet, 
a  shaft  that  oscillates  or  roelci  on  its  journals 
Instead  of  revolving ;  specifically,  a  vibrat- 
ing shaft  with  levers  on  It  which  works  the 
slide-valves  of  some  engines.  This  mode 
was  generally  adopted  before  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  direct-action  mode  of  working 

Rock-shell  (rok'shelX  n.  A  certain  univalve 
characterized  by  the  long  straight  canal 
which  terminates  the  mouth  of  the  shell. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  Purpura.  The 
common  rock-shell  Is  P.  lapiUta. 

Rock-slater  (rok'slat-erX  «.  A  crustacean 
of  the  genus  Ligia,  belonging  to  the  curso- 
rial section  of  the  order  Isopoda,  and  found 
on  almost  all  coasts. 

Rock  -  snake  ( rok'snak ).  n.  A  large  snake 
of  the  genus  Python  (/".  molurtu),  one  of 
the  Old  World  representatives  of  the  New 
World  boa  constrictor.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Hindustan,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Rock -soap  (rok'sop).  n  A  mineral  of  a 
pitch-black  or  bluish-black  colour,  having  a 
somewhat  greasy  feel  and  adhering  strongly 
to  the  tongue,  used  for  crayons  and  for 
washing  cloth.  It  Is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  resembling  bole,  and  occurs  in  the 
Igneous  rocks  of  Skye  and  Antrim,  and  in 
various  places  on  the  Continent. 

Rock  -  staff  ( rok'staf  X  n.  The  lever  of  a 
forge  bellows  or  other  vibrating  bar  In  a 
machine. 

Rock-tar  (rok'Ur).  n    Rock-oil;  petroleum 

Rock-temple  (rok'tem-pl).  >>•  A  temple  cut 
oat  of  the  solid  rock,  as  at  Ellora  and  other 
places  In  Hindustan. 

Rock-wood  (rok'wudX  n.  Ugniform  asbes- 
tos It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  in  its  gen- 
eral appearance  greatly  resembles  fossil 

Rock-work  (rok*werk),  n.  I.  Stones  fixed 
In  mortar  In  Imitation  of  the  asperities  of 
rocks,  forming  a  mound  or  wall.  2  A  rock- 
ery; a  design  formed  of  fragments  of  rocks 
stones  In  gardens  or  pleasure- 


j  for  effect  at  character  require  more 
than  taovt  gardener*  are  aware  of. 
London. 

1  A  natural  wall  or  mass  of  rock. 
Rocky  (rok'IX  a.  1.  Fall  of  or  abounding 
In  rocks:  as,  a  rocky  mountain;  a  rooty 
•bora.  'The  cold  north  and  rocky  regions. 
Waller  t  Resembling  a  rock;  hence,  bar. I 
stony;  obdurate;  Insusceptible  of  impres- 
sion ;  hard  as  a  rock ;  as,  a  rodty  bosom. 
1  The  oaky,  rodry,  flinty  hearts  of  men. -  Dp 
II 

Such  destruction  to  wlihjtand 


ll€  IUSM4.  and  oppmcd  the  rotln  orb 
Wl««fa(<ladMMuit.bl»  ample  shield.     Milton. 


m  rom  «*••.  -. 
work  being  a  character  of  the  style.]  A 
debased  variety  of  the  Louis-Quatorze  style 
of  ornament,  proceeding  from  it  through 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Louis  -Quinze.  It 
I.  generally  a  meaningless  assemblage  ot 
scrolls  and  crimped  conventional  sliell- 
work  wrought  into  all  sorta  of  irregular 


Rococo  Ornament. 


and  indescriliable  forms,  without  individu- 
ality and  without  expression.  The  term  is 
also  sometimes  applied  in  contempt  to  any- 
thing bad  or  tasteless  in  decorative  art 

Rocou  (r6'ko),  n.  Same  as  Roucou. 
locta  (rok'ta),  n.  A  medireval  musical  in- 
strument much  used  by  the  minstrels  and 
troubadours  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  somewhat  like  the  modern  violin.  Ken. 
Orby  Shipley. 

Rod  (rod),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rod,  n  rod  or  beam, 
a  rood  or  cross;  D.  roede.  L  G.  rood,  rode, 
O  rulhe,  rod ;  allied  to  L.  rudui,  a  wand, 
from  same  root  as  Skr.  ridh,  to  grow.  Kood 
is  a  form  of  this  word.  ]  1.  A  shoot  or  slender 
stem  of  any  woody  plant,  more  especially 
when  cut  off  and  stripped  of  leaves  or  twigs; 
a  wand ;  a  straight  slender  stick ;  a  cane. 
Hence,  (a)  an  instrument  of  punishment  or 
correction;  chastisement. 

A  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove.     Wordsworth. 

—To  kiss  the  rod,  to  show  submission  after 
punishment.  (6)  A  kind  of  sceptre  or  badge 
of  office ;  as,  the  usher's  rod;  the  lord  high 
steward's  rod.  '  The  rod  and  bird  of  peace.' 
Stole. 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 
Gray. 

(e)  A  wand  or  long  slender  stick,  or  two  or 
more  long  sticks  joined  end  on  end,  for  fish- 
ing ;  a  fishing-rod,  (rf)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  («)  An  enchanter's  wand,  or  a 
wand  possessing  the  power  of  enchantment. 

Ye  should  have  snatched  his  wand. 
And  bound  him  fast :  without  his  rod  reversed. 
And  backward  mutterings  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton. 

2.  A  measure  of  length  containing  5i  yards, 
or  104  feet,  more  usually  termed  a  Pole  or 

I'erch  A  square  rod  is  the  usual  measure 
of  brick-work,  and  Is  equal  to  272}  square 
feet.— 3.  A  shoot  or  branch  of  a  family;  a 

trilie  or  race.    II  Ixxiv.  2. 
Rod-coupling  (rod'kup-ling),  n.  A  coupling 

clasp,  or  other  device  for  uniting  the  rods 

which  carry  the  tools  used  in  boring  arte 

slan  or  oil  wells,  die. 
Roddy  (rod'l),  a.     Full  of  rods  or  twigs 

[Rare.] 

Rode  (rod),  pret.  of  ride. 
Rode.t  »     A  raid;  a  foray.    Speruer. 
Rode,*  »    The  cross;  the  rood.     Also  called 

Kodc-beem  and  Kude-tree.    Chaucer. 
Rode.t  »     [A.  Sax.  rtidti,  redness;  comp 

rml'hi  ]  Redness;  complexion.  Chanter. 
Rodent  (ro'dent),  a.  [L.  rodent,  rodtntis 

ppr.  of  rodo,  to  gnaw.]    Gnawing;  belong 

ing  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Rodentia. 
Rodent  (rfi'dent),  n.   An  animal  that  gnaws 

an  animal  belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia 
Rodentia  (rf-den'shi-aX  «•  [See  RODENT,  a. 

An  order  (the  Olires  of  Unntcus)  of  mammal 

containing  many  genera,  some  of  which  an 


specially  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
a  single  pair  of  chisel-like  rutting  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  between  which  and  the  grinding 
or  molar  teeth  there  is  a  wide  gap. 
lod-lron  (rod1-«rn),  n.  Rolled  round  iron 
ror  naiK  fences,  Ac. 

Rodlya  (rod'i-ya).  n.  One  of  a  degraded 
race  in  Ceylon,  living  in  a  more  abject  state 
than  the  Pariahs  of  India,  being  considered 
disqualified  even  for  labour.  Under  the  Brit- 
ish rule  their  condition  has  been  improved, 
lodomel  (rod'6-mel),  n.  [Gr.  rodon,  a  rose, 
and  meli,  honey.]  The  Juice  of  roses  mixed 
with  honey.  Strnmoiwif. 
Rodomont  (rod'6-mont),  n.  [Fr.  rodomont, 
from  It.  rodomonte,  a  bully,  from  fiodomonte, 
the  name  of  the  brave  but  somewhat  boast- 
ful leader  of  the  Saracens  against  Charle- 
magne, in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.  In 
Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato,  which  pre- 
ceded Ariosto's  poem,  the  name  is  written 
Rodamonte,  being  from  Prov.  It.  ratarr.  for 
rotare,  from  L.  rofa,  a  wheel,  and  tnonte,  L. 
mons,  a  mountain,  and  signifying  one  who 
rolls  away  mountains.]  A  vain  boaster;  a 
braggart;  a  bombastic  fellow;  a  bully.  Sir 
T.  Herbert. 

Rodomont  (rod'6-mont).  a.  Bragging;  vainly 
boasting.  'In  his  rodomont  fashion.'  B. 
Jonson. 

Rodomontade  (rod'6-mon-tad").  n.  [Fr. ;  It 
rodomontata  See  RODOMONT.  ]  Vain  boast- 
ing; empty  bluster  or  vaunting;  rant. 

I  could  show  that  the  rodomontades  of  Almanzor 
are  neither  so  irrational  nor  impossible.      Dryden. 

lodomontade  (rod'6-mon-tid"),  r.i.  To 
boast;  to  brag:  to  bluster;  to  rant. 

Rodomontadlfltt  (rod'6-mon-tad"ist),  n.  A 
blustering  boaster;  one  that  brags  or  vaunts. 
E.  Terry. 

Rodomontadot  (rod'6-mon-ta"d6),  n.  Rodo- 
montade. 

I  was  a  little  moved  in  my  nature  to  hear  his  rodo~ 
tnontadoes.  Beau.  Gr  Ft. 

[lodomontador(rod'6-n>on-ta"dor),».  Same 
as  Rodomontadist. 

Rody.t  a.    Ruddy.     Chaucer. 

Roe(ro),  n.  [See  ROEBUCK.]  1.  A  roebuck. 
2.  The  female  of  the  hart. 

Roe(ro),  ti  (Sw.  mj.  Dan.  rogn,  Icel.  hrogn, 
Q.  rogen,  roe,  spawn;  Sc.  ran,  ravin,  the  fe- 
male roe.]  1.  The  sperm  or  spawn  of  fishes 
The  roe  of  the  male  is  called  soft  roe  or 
milt;  that  of  the  female  hard  roe  or  spawn. 
2.  A  mottled  appearance  in  wood,  especially 
in  mahogany,  being  the  alternate  streak  of 
light  and  shade  running  with  the  grain,  or 
from  end  to  end  of  the  log. 

Roebuck,  Roe-deer  (ro'buk,  rt'derX  n. 


Rodentia.— Skull  of  Arctomrs  (Marmot). 
i.  Incisors.         /.  Prcmolars.          m.  Molars. 

familiar  to  us,  as  the  squirrel,  rat,  mouse 
hare,  rabbit,  beaver,  &c.  They  nibble  am 
gnaw  their  food  (hence  the  name),  and  are 


Roebuck  (Caprtolxt  Cafraa). 

[A.  Sax.  ra,  rah,  Icel.  rd,  Dan.  raa,  D.  ret,  G. 
reh,  roe,  roebuck.)  A  species  of  deer,  the 
Caprealtu  Caprcea,  witn  erect  cylindrical 
branched  horns,  forked  at  the  summit  This 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  cervine  genus, 
but  of  elegant  shape  and  remarkably  nimble. 
It  prefers  a  mountainous  country,  such  as 
theHighlanda  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  still 
found  wild.  It  is  about  2  feet  3  inches  high 
at  the  shoulder,  and  weighs  50  or  60  Ibs. 
It  Inhabits  most  of  Europe  and  some  parts 

Roed  (rod),  p.  and  o.  Filled  or  impregnated 
with  roe. 

Roe-stone  (ro'ston),  n.  A  name  given  to 
oolite,  from  its  being  composed  of  small 
rounded  particles  resembling  the  roe  or 
eggs  of  a  fish.  See  OOLITK. 

Rofe, »  pret.  of  rife  or  rive.     Chavcer. 

Rogation  (ro-ga'shon).  n.  [L.  rogatia,  roga- 
tionit,  from  rogo,  rogatum,  to  ask.]  1.  In 
Rom.  jurisprudence,  the  demand  by  the 
consuls  or  tribunes  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by 
the  people.— 2.  Litany;  supplication. 

He  perfecteth  the  rotations  or  litanies  before  In  use. 
Haokfr. 

—Rogation  day,,  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tObe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  try. 
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Wednesday  before  Ascension-day,  the  week 
in  which  they  occur  being  called  Rogation 
week,  and  the  Sunday  preceding  Rogation 
Sunday:  so  called  probably  from  the  use  of 
special  litanies. 

Rogation-flower  (ro-ga'shon-flou-er),  ».  A 
British  plant,  Polyyala  vulgaris,  so  called 
from  its  flowering  in  rogation  week.  Called 
also  Milkwort,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
producing  milk  in  the  breasts  of  nurses. 

Rogatory  (ro'ga-to-ri),  a.  Seeking  informa- 
tion; engaged  in  collecting  information. 

Rogerlant  (ro-je'ri-an),  n.  A  wig.  'Tosses 
away  his  picked  rogerian.'  lip.  Hall.  [This 
is  the  only  known  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word.  ] 

Rogge.t  i>.  [Tcel.  rugga,  to  rock  a  cradle.] 
To  rock;  to  shake.  Chaucer. 

Rogue  (rog),  n.  [Probably  a  Celtic  word; 
Ir.  roguire,  a  rogue,  a  knave ;  Fr.  rogue, 
arrogant,  from  Armor,  rok,  rog,  arrogant, 
proud.  ]  1.  In  law,  a  vagrant ;  a  sturdy 
beggar ;  a  vagabond.  Persons  of  this  char- 
acter were,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  England, 
to  be  punished  by  whipping  and  having 
the  ear  bored  with  a  hot  iron.  — Rogues 
and  vagabonds,  an  appellation  under  which 
fall  various  definite  classes  of  persons,  such 
as  fortune-tellers,  persons  collecting  alms 
under  false  pretences,  persons  deserting 
their  families  and  leaving  them  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  persons  wandering  about  as 
vagrants  without  visible  means  of  subsis- 
tence, persons  found  on  any  premises  for  an 
unlawful  purpose,  and  others.  Rogues  and 
vagabonds  may  be  summarily  committed  to 
prison  for  three  months  with  hard  labour. 
See  VAGRANT. — 2.  A  knave;  a  dishonest  per- 
son; a  rascal :  applied  generally  to  males. 

There  is  no  den  in  the  wide  world  to  hide  a  rogue. 
Emerson. 

One  the  Master,  as  a  rogue  in  grain 
Veneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory.      7'ennyson, 

3.  A  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  endear- 
ment. 

Alas,  poor  rogue!  I  think  i'  faith  she  loves  me. 
Shai. 

4.  A  wag ;  a  sly  fellow.  —5.  A  wild  elephant 
living  a  solitary  life  and  remarkable  for  its 
vicious  temper.    Sir  J.  E.  Tennent.  — 6.  A 
plant  that  falls  short  of  a  standard  required 
by  nurserymen,  gardeners,  &c.     Darwin. — 
Rogue's  march,  a  tune  played  when  a  bad 
character  is  discharged  with  disgrace  from 
a  regiment  or  from  a  ship  of  war.  —  Rogue 
money,  in  Scotland,  an  assessment  laid  on 
each  county  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
apprehending  offenders,  maintaining  them 
in  jail,  and  prosecuting  them.  —Rogue's  yarn 
(iiaut.),  a  rope  yarn  twisted  in  a  contrary 
manner  to  the  other  part  of  a  rope,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  each  strand  in  cord- 
age matle  for  the  royal  navy  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  cordage.   A  thread  of  worsted 
is  now  used,  each  dockyard  having  one  of  a 
special  colour. 

Rogue  (rog),  v.i.  1.  To  play  the  rogue;  to 
play  knavish  tricks.  [Rare.  ]— 2.  To  wander; 
to  play  the  vagabond.  [Rare.  ] 

If  he  be  but  once  so  taken  idly  ro£uing,  he  may 
punish  him  with  the  stocks.  Spenser. 

Rogue  (rog),  v.  t.  1. 1  To  call  a  rogue;  to  de- 
nounce as  a  rogue ;  to  denounce  as  a  cheat 
or  imposition.  'Though  the  atheists  may 
endeavour  to  rogue  and  ridicule  all  incor- 
poreal substance.'  Cudworth. 

It  may  be  thou  wast  put  in  office  lately. 
Which  makes  thee  rogue  me  so,  and  rayle  so  stately. 
John  Taylor. 

•2.  To  uproot  or  destroy,  as  plants  which  do 
not  come  up  to  a  desired  standard. 

The  destruction  of  horses  under  a  certain  size  was 
ordered,  and  this  may  be  compared  to  the  roguing 
of  plants  by  nursery-men.  Darwin. 

Roguery  (rog'er-i),  n.    l.t  The  life  of  a 

vagrant;  vagabondism.— 2.  Knavish  tricks; 
cheating;  fraud;  dishonest  practices. 

'Tis  no  scandal  grown. 
For  debt  and  roguery  to  quit  the  town.    Dryden. 

3.  Waggery;  arch  tricks;  mischievousness. 
Rogueship  (rog'ship),  n.     The  qualities  or 

state  of  being  a  rogue;  sometimes,  a  roguish 

personage. 
Roguish  (r6g"ish),  a.  1. 1  Vagrant;  vagabond. 

2.  Knavish;  fraudulent;  dishonest. 


His  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  anything. 


Shak. 


3.  Waggish;  wanton;  slightly  mischievous. 

Timothy  used  to  be  playing  roguish  tricks. 

Arbuthnot. 

Roguishly  (rog'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  roguish 
manner;  like  a  rogue;  knavishly;  mischiev- 
ously. 


Rogulshness  (rog'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  roguish :  (a)  knavery; 
mischievousness.  (&)  Archness;  sly  cunning; 
as,  the  roguuiliness  of  a  look. 
Roguyt  frog"!),  a.  Knavish;  wanton.  Sir 
ft.  L  Estrange. 

Rohuna  (ro-ho'na;,  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
the  name  given  to  the  Soymida  febri/uga, 
called  on  the  Coromandel  coast  the  red-wood 
tree.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  a  useful  tonic 
in  India  in  intermittent  fevers. 
Roigne,t  n.  [Fr.  rogne,  itch,  scab.  See 
RONION.]  A  scab;  mange;  scurf.  Chaucer. 
Roignous.t  a.  Scabby;  rough.  Chaucer. 
Roll(roil),  v.t  [From  O.Fr.  roille,  rv.Hl,  Pr. 
roill  (Mod.  Fr.  rouille),  rust,  mildew,  fungous 
growth;  0.  E.  ryall,  nail,  lees,  foam,  or  scum; 
ultimately  from  L.  robigo,  rust.  Rile  is  a 
slightly  different  form.  ]  1.  To  render  turbid 
by  stirring  up  the  dregs  or  sediment;  as,  to 
roil  wine,  cider,  or  other  liquor  in  casks  and 
bottles.  —  2.  To  excite  to  some  degree  of 
anger;  to  annoy;  to  rile.  [Local  English.] 
3.  To  perplex.  [Local.] 

Roll  (roil),  v.i.     [A  form  of  roll  or  reel.]    To 
romp;  to  roam  about.    [Obsolete  or  local.  ] 
Roily  (roilT),  a.    [See  ROIL.]    Turbid;  hav- 
ing the  sediment  stirred  up.    [Local.] 
Roint  (roin),  n.  A  scab  or  scurf.  See  ROIGNE. 
Roiuisht  (roin'ish),  a.    Same  as  Roynish. 
Rointt  (roint).    See  AROYNT. 

Roistt  (roist),  v.i.  Same  as  Roister.  'A 
routing  challenge.'  Shak. 

Roister  (rois'ter),  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  Fr. 
natre, ruste,  a  boor,  from  L.  rusticus, rustic; 
but  comp.  Sc.  roust,  to  roar,  Icel.  rosta,  a 
brawl,  a  riot;  ransa,  to  talk  loud  and  fast.] 
To  bluster;  to  swagger;  to  bully;  to  be  bold, 
noisy,  vaunting,  or  turbulent.  'A  crew  of 
roistering  fellows.'  Swift. 

Roister  (rois'ter),  n.  1.  t'A  rioter;  a  roisterer. 
Mir.  for  Mags.  — 2.  A  drunken  or  riotous 
frolic;  a  spree. 

Roisterer  (rois'ter-er),  n.  One  who  roisters ; 
a  bold,  blustering.or  turbulent  fellow.  '  Mid- 
most of  a  rout  of  roisterers. '  Tennyson. 

Rolsterly  (rois'ter-li),  a.  Like  a  roisterer ; 
blustering;  violent.  'Roisterly  fashions  of 
men.'  Bp.  Racket. 

Roisterly  (rois'ter-li),  adv.  In  a  bullying, 
violent  manner. 

Rokambole  (rok'am-bol),  n.  Same  as  Roc- 
ambole. 

Roke  (rok),  n.  [A  provincial  word.  See 
REEK.]  1.  Mist;  smoke;  damp. — 2.  A  vein 
of  ore. 

Rokeage,  Rokee  (rok'aj,  rok'e),  n.  Indian 
corn  parched,  pulverized,  and  mixed  with 
sugar.  Called  also  Yokeage.  [American.] 

Rokelay  (ro'ke-la),  n.     Same  as  Rockelay. 

Rokettet  (ro-kef),  n.  [See  ROCHET.]  1.  A 
loose  upper  garment.  —  2.  A  spear,  with  its 
point  or  head  covered,  to  prevent  injury. 
Froissart. 

Roky  (ro'ki),  a.  [See  ROKE.]  Misty;  foggy; 
cloudy.  Ray. 

R61e  (rol),  ?i.  [Fr. ,  a  roll,  scroll,  character  in 
a  play,  from  L.  rotulus,  a  wheel.  See  ROLL.] 
A  part  or  character  represented  by  a  stage- 
player;  any  conspicuous  part  or  function 
performed  by  any  one,  as  a  leading  public 
character.—  Title  r6le,  the  part  or  cast  in  a 
play  which  gives  its  name  to  the  play,  as 
Hamlet  in  the  play  of  'Hamlet,'  Macbeth, 
in  that  of  '  Macbeth,'  Ac. 

Roll  (rol),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  roeler,  roler,  Mod.  Fr. 
rouler,  to  roll;  Pr.  rolar,  rotlar;  from  L.L. 
rotulare,  from  L.  rotulus,  rotula,  a  little 
wheel,  from  rota,  a  wheel.  There  are  similar 
forms  in  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  as  D.  and  G. 
rollen,  Sw.  ntlla,  Ir.  rolaim,  to  roll,  rollan, 
a  roll,  W.  rholiaw,  Armor,  rolla,  to  roll,  but 
some  of  these  may  be  of  different  origin.] 
1.  To  cause  to  revolve  by  turning  over  and 
over;  to  impel  by  turning  on  a  supporting 
surface;  to  move  by  turning  on  an  axis;  as, 
to  roll  a  cask  or  ball;  to  roll  a  wheel.— 2.  To 
move  in  a  circular  direction ;  to  whirl  or 
wheel.  'To  dress  and  troll  the  tongue,  and 
roll  the  eye.'  Milton. 

Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone,  and  roll'd 
Her  motions.  Milton. 

3.  To  turn  about,  as  in  one's  mind ;  to  revolve. 
'Rolling  in  his  mind  old  waifs  of  rhyme.' 
Tennyson.  —4.  To  wrap  round  on  itself  by 
rolling ;  to  form  by  rolling  into  a  spherical 
or  cylindrical  body ;  as,  to  roll  a  snowball ; 
to  roll  a  piece  of  cloth ;  to  roll  a  sheet  of 
paper ;  to  roll  parchment ;  to  roll  tobacco. 
5.  To  bind-  or  involve  in  a  bandage  or  the 
like ;  to  inwrap.  — 6.  To  press  or  level  with 
a  roller ;  to  spread  out  with  a  roller  or  roll- 
ing-pin; as,  to  roll  a  field;  to  roll  paste.— 
7.  To  drive  or  impel  forward  with  a  sweep- 


ing, easy  motion,  as  of  rolling ;  as,  a  river 
rolls  its  waters  to  the  sea. 

Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains, 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand.  Meoer. 

8.  To  give  expression  to,  or  emit,  in  a  pro- 
longed deep  sound. 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer. 

Tennyson. 

— To  roll  a  drum,  to  beat  it  with  strokes  so 
rapid  that  the  sound  resembles  that  of  a 
rolling  ball,  or  of  a  carriage-wheel  rolling 
rapidly  over  a  rough  pavement. 
Roll  (rol),  v.i.  1.  To  move  along  a  surface  by 
revolving;  to  turn  over  and  over;  to  rotate 
or  revolve  on  an  axis;  as,  a  ball  or  wheel  rolls 
on  the  earth;  a  body  rolls  on  an  inclined 
plane.  'The  rolling  restless  stone.'  Shak. 
2.  To  run  on  wheels.  'And  to  the  rolling 
chair  is  bound.'  Dryden. ~ 3.  To  revolve;  to 
perform  a  periodical  revolution;  as,  the  roll- 
ing year.  'The  great  ages  onward  roll.' 
Tennyson.— 4.  To  turn;  to  move  circularly. 

And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire.    Dryden. 

6.  To  float  in  rough  water;  to  be  tossed 
about;  to  rock  or  move  from  side  to  side. 

Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  rolled.        Pope. 

6.  To  move,  as  waves  or  billows,  with  alter- 
nate swells  and  depressions.    '  Wave  rolling 
after  wave.'    Hilton. 

She  dwells 

Down  in  a  deep,  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May  shake  the  world,  and  when  the  surface  rolls, 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  our  Lord. 
Tennyson. 

7.  To  fluctuate;  to  move  tumultuously. 

What  different  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll!  Prior. 

S.  To  tumble  or  fall  over  and  over ;  as,  the 
stream  rolls  over  a  precipice. 

Down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolled.  Milton. 

9.  To  be  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball;  as, 
the  cloth  rolls  well.— 10.  To  spread  under  a 
roller  or  rolling-pin;  as,  the  paste  rolls  well. 

11.  To  wallow;  to  tumble;  as,  a  horse  rolls. 

12.  To  emit  a  deep  prolonged  sound,  like 
the  roll  of  a  ball  or  the  continuous  beating 
of  a  drum.    '  The  wind  begun  to  roll. '    Ten- 
nyson. 

All  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled.  Tennyson. 

Roll  (rol),  n.  [Partly  directly  from  the  verb, 
partly  from  Fr.  r6le,  0.  Fr.  roele,  a  roll,  a  cata- 
logue, a  document  rolled  up,  a  rfile;  L.L.  ro- 
tulus, a  roll.  See  the  verb.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
rolling,  or  state  of  being  rolled ;  a  rotatory 
movement ;  as,  the  roll  of  a  ball ;  the  roll 
of  a  ship. — 2.  Something  made  or  formed  by 
rolling;  that  which  is  rolled  up;  as,  a  roll  of 
fat ;  a  roll  of  wool ;  a  roll  of  paper ;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  a  document  of  paper,  parchment, 
or  the  like,  which  may  be  rolled  up;  hence, 
an  official  document ;  a  list ;  a  register ;  a 
catalogue;  as,  a  muster-roil;  a  class  roll;  a 
court-roM. 

I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.       Shak. 

(b)  A  quantity  of  cloth  wound  up  in  a  cylin- 
drical form ;  as,  a  roll  of  silk  or  wool ;  a 
roll  of  lace,  (c)  A  small  piece  of  dough 
rolled  up  into  a  cake  before  baking ;  as,  a 
morning  roll;  a  French  roll,  (d)  A  cylin- 
drical twist  of  tobacco.— 3.  That  which  is 
made  for  rolling;  a  roller.  'Use  a  roll  to 
break  the  clots.'  Mortimer.—  4.  The  beating 
of  a  drum  with  strokes  so  rapid  as  to  pro- 
duce a  continued  sound  like  that  of  a  rolling 
ball  on  a  hard  sonorous  surface;  any  sound 
resembling  the  continuous  beating  of  adrum; 
a  prolonged  deep  sound.  '  Roll  of  thunder.' 
Tennyson.  'The  roll  of  muffled  drums.' 
Tennyson. — 5. t  Round  of  duty;  particular 
office,  function,  duty  assigned  or  assumed ; 
rdle. 

In  human  society  every  man  has  his  roll  and  sta- 
tion assigned  him.  Sir  J?.  L' Estrange. 

— Rolls  of  court,  of  parliament,  or  of  any 
public  body,  the  parchments  on  which  are 
engrossed  by  the  proper  officer  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  that  body,  and  which  being 
kept  in  rolls,  constitute 
the  records  of  such  pub- 
lic body. — Master  of  the 
rolls.     See   MASTER.  — 
Roll  moulding,  in  arch. 
a  round   moulding   di- 
vided       longitudinally 
along  the  middle,  the 
Roll  Moulding.       upper   half    projecting 
over  the  lower.  It  occurs 
often  in  the  early  Gothic  Decorated  style, 
where  it  is  profusely  used  for  drip-stones, 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  tcig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  ajure.— See  KEY. 
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(iivf    a  round   moulding  with  a 
•Vun011et  on  the  face  of  It    It  to  most 
usual  In  the  Early  De- 
corated style,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  passed 
by  various  gradations 
Into  the  ogee. 

Reliable  (rol'a-bl),  «. 
Capable      of      betog  "-i 

rolled 

Roll -abOUt      (rol'a-   RoH-and-alet Mouldin*. 


.    -A  fa, 

,  girl  of  all.'  Sir*.  Scott.  JCol  loo,  I 
Boll-call  "rol-kal).  n.    The  act  of  calling 
over  a  lltt  of  names,  at  of  men  who  compo»e 


reO  n.  1  0"«  wh°  OT  that  Whlch 
t  especially  a  cylinder  which  turns 
on  1U  axisTuied  for  various  purposes,  as 
smoothing.  crushing,  spreading  out,  and  the 
as  (a)  a  heavy  cylinder  of  wood,  stone. 
or  (now'  more  usually)  metal  set  in  a  frame, 
used  In  agriculture,  gardening,  road-mak- 
K  Ac  ,  to  break  the  lumps  of  earth,  to 
mas  the  ground  compactly  about  newly 
sown  seeds,  to  compress  and  smooth  the 
surface  of  grass  fields,  and  the  like  and  to 
lerel  the  surface  of  walks,  roads,  Ac.  'A 
mint  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and 
levelled  by  the  roller.1  Joknton.  (6)  A 
rolling  pin  (which  see).  («)  A  cylinder  of 
wood  Domed  with  a  composition  of  glue 
and  molasses,  used  in  printing  forspreading 
the  ink  over  the  types.—  2  That  upon  which 
something  may  be  rolled  up;  as,  the  ro(ier» 
of  window-blinds,  maps.  Ac.—  a  That  upon 
which  a  body  can  be  rolled  or  moved  along, 
used  to  lessen  friction:  such  as,  (a)  a  round 
piece  of  wood  put  under  a  heavy  stone,  (o) 
A  wheel  in  a  roller-skate.  («)  The  wheel  or 
castor  of  a  sofa,  table,  or  the  like.—  t.  That 
In  which  something  may  be  rolled;  a  band- 
^i  am  inmlHoalljr  a  long  broad  bandage 
used  in  surgery.—  6.  A  long,  heavy,  swelling 
ware,  such  as  is  seen  setting  In  upon  a 
coast  after  the  subsiding  of  a  storm.  '  The 
league-long  roUtr  thundering  on  the  reef.  ' 
IVanyfnn—  6.  An  Insessorial  bird  of  the 
genus  tloracias.  belonging  to  the  conirostral 
group,  and  allied  to  the  crows  and  jays,  but 
more  wild  and  intractable  than  either.  They 
derive  the  name  from  their  habit  of  tumb- 
ling like  the  tumbler  pigeon  In  their  ascend- 


Roller  {Ctrat1*t  farruja). 

Ing  flight  The  common  roller  (Coraeuu 
pomita)  Is  found  In  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa  The  plumageof  almost  all  the  species 
to  very  beautiful,  being  In  general  an  assem- 
blage of  Mue  and  green  mixed  with  white. 
and  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  more 
•ombre  colours.  The  name  Is  also  given  to 
bird*  of  UM  genus  Burystomus,  aa  the  ori- 
ental roller  (K.  orientalu)  of  India.  Java, 
and  Polynesia,  and  the  Australian  roller  (£. 

B*aUtr-boU  (rol'er.b61t),  a     The  bar  In  a 
carriage  to  which  the  traces  are  attached. 


Tb.  whip  kept  hfc  foot  mKOMciofiahly  long  on  the 

"•"•"••*••«  took  u  snrranitag  time  t..  divide 
UM  rau  between  hit  been.  Dittnu. 

Roller-  skate  (rol'erskit),  n.  A  skate 
nioiintr.l  mi  itmsll  whti-N  or  rollers.  Instead 
of  the  usual  Iron  or  keel,  and  used  for  skat- 
taw  upon  asphalt  or  other  smooth  Hoorimr. 

Bolley  (rol'i).  n  A  truck  or  wagon  used  In 
mines;  especially,  a  Urge  truck  In  a  coal- 
mine holding  too  corves  as  they  arrive  on 
the  trams  from  the  workings  K.  H.  Knight 

Bolley-way  (rtl'l-waX  n.  A  tramway  for 
r»ll'y«  in  a  mine 

Kolllck  ( r.,1  iik ).  r  i     [A  sort  of  dim.  from 

rnp  He  nWfocAin.  lively,  free-spoken. 

Pror.  K.  nliact.  to  romp  ]    To  move  In  a 


careless  swaggering  manner,  with  a  frolic- 
some  air;  to  swagger;  to  be  jovial  in  be- 
haviour. 

He  described  his  friends  as  rollick**?  blades,  evi- 
oWntly  »u«uking  himself  for  one  of  their  set. 

Rolling  (rol'ing).  P-  and  o.  1.  Moving 
on  wheels,  or  as  if  on  wheels ;  as,  rolling 
stock  of  a  railway.— 2.  Making  a  continu- 
ous noise  resembling  the  roll  of  a  drum; 
as  a  rolling  ftre  of  m  usketry.  — S.  Wavy ;  undu- 
lating' rising  and  falling  in  gentle  slopes:  aa, 
the  rolling  land  of  the  prairies.  -  Rolling 
friction,  the  resistance  which  a  rolling  body 
meets  with  from  the  surface  on  which  it 
rolls.— Rotting  pendulum,  a  cylinder  caused 
to  oscillate  In  small  spaces  on  a  horizontal 
plane.— Rolling  tackU(tuiut.),a  tackle  which 
keeps  a  yard  over  to  leeward  when  the  ship 
rolls  to  windward.  It  is  hooked  to  the 
weather-quarter  of  the  yard,  and  to  a  lashing 
on  the  mast  near  the  slings. 

Rolling -chock,  Rolling -cleat  (rdl'ing- 
chok,  rol'ing-klet),  n.  Kaut.  a  piece  of  wood 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  an  upper  yard, 
with  a  piece  cut  out  of  Its  centre  so  that  it 
may  half  encircle  the  mast,  to  which  it  is 
secured  by  an  iron  parrel  inclosing  the  other 
half  of  the  mast.  Ita  purpose  ia  to  steady 
the  yard. 

Rolling-mill  (rol'ing-mil ),  n.  A  combina- 
tion  of  machinery  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  malleable  iron  and  other  metals  of  the 
same  nature.  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
sets  of  rollers,  whose  surfaces  are  made  to 
revolve  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other, 
while  the  heated  metal  is  passed  between 
them,  and  thereby  subjected  to  a  strong 
pressure.  The  object  of  this  operation  is 
twofold:  first,  to  expel  the  scoria!  and  other 
impurities;  and  secondly,  to  determine  the 
form  of  the  mass  of  metal  Into  a  plate,  bolt, 
or  bar,  according  to  the  form  given  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  rollers. 

Rolling-pin  (rol'iug-pin),  n.  A  round  piece 
of  wood  having  a  projecting  handle  at  each 
end,  with  which  dough  or  paste  is  moulded 
and  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness. 

Rolling-plant  (rol'ing-plant),  n.  See  ROLL- 

IXO-STOCK. 

Rolling-press  (rol'lng-pres).  n.  A  machine 
consisting  of  two  or  more  cylinders,  used 
under  various  modifications  by  calenderers, 
copper-plate  printers,  bookbinders,  Ac. 

Rolling-stock  (rol'ing-stok),  n.  In  railways, 
the  carriages,  vans,  locomotive-engines,  Ac. 
Called  also  Rolling-plant. 

Rollock  (rol'ok).  H.  (For  roio-fodS;.]  Same 
as  Row-lock. 

Rolls  (rolz),  n.  A  precinct  situated  between 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  en- 
joying certain  exemptions,  and  hence  called 
the  liberty  o/  the  rolls;  which  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  court  rolls,  or  law  records, 
being  reposited  in  its  chapel. 

Roily-poly,  Roly-poly  (rol'i-pol-i),  n.  [A 
jingling  name  derived  from  roll.]  1.  A  game 
in  which  a  ball  rolling  into  a  certain  place, 
wlna — 2.  A  sheet  of  paste  spread  with  jam 
and  rolled  into  a  pudding.  Spelled  also 
Rowly-powly. 

As  for  the  roly-foly.  It  was  too  good.  Tkacktray. 

Roily-poly,  Roly-poly  (rol'i-pol-l),  o. 
Shaped  like  a  roily-poly;  round;  pudgy. 
Spelled  also  Rowly-powly. 

Cottages,  In  the  doors  of  which  a  few  roly-poly, 
open-eyed  children  stood.  Mrs  Craik. 

Romaget  (rum'aj),t>  .(.  To  search  or  examine 
thoroughly;  to  rummage.  Swift. 

Homage  t  (rum'aj),  n.  Bustle;  tumultuous 
search;  turmoil.  Shak. 

Romaic  (ro-ma'ik),  n.  [Fr.  Romaique,  Mod. 
Gr.  Roinaikf,  from  L.  Roma,  Rome.]  The 
vernacular  language  of  modern  Greece,  that 
Is.  the  language  of  the  uneducated  or  the 
peasantry,  a  corrupted  form  of  the  language 
of  ancient  Greece,  though  the  character 
used  for  it  is  the  same:  so  called  from  being 
the  language  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Eastern  Romans.  The  cultivated  language 
of  modern  Greece  la  called  the  Hellenic. 

Romaic  (ro-ma'ik),  a.  Relating  to  the  mo- 
dern Greek  vernacular  language  or  those 
who  use  It. 

Romal  (ro-maV),  n.  An  East  Indian  silk 
fabric.  Simmondt. 

Roman(rd'man).a.  [  L.  /fomantu,  from/ioma, 
Rome,  the  principal  city  of  the  Romans  In 
Italy.)  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Rome 
or  the  Roman  people.  Hence  — 2.  Noble; 
distinguished;  brave;  hardy;  patriotic;  as 
being  characteristics  of  the  Roman  people. 
'  Burke,  In  whose  breast  a  Roman  ardour 
glow'd.'  Canning. — 3.  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 


fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  '  The 
chief  grounds  upon  which  we  separate  from 
the  Roman  communion.'  Bumet.—  4.  Ap- 
plied to  the  common,  upright  letter  in  print- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  italic;  and  to 
numerals  expressed  by  letters,  and  not  In 
the  Arabic  characters  —Roman  afurn.a  kind 
of  native  alum  found  at  Oivlta  Vecchla,  in 
the  Roman  States,  free  from  iron,  but  hav- 
ing a  reddish  colour,  derived  from  the  soil 
in  which  It  Is  found.  A  factitious  kind  ia 
in  use,  made  of  common  alum, reddened  with 
Armenian  bole. — Romanbalance.  SeeSTKEL- 
TARD.— Rinnan  candle,  a  kind  of  firework, 
consisting  of  a  tube,  which  discharges  up- 
wards a  stream  of  white  or  coloured  stars 
or  balls.  —Roman  Catholic,  of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  adhering  to,  that  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  which  the  pope  or  bishop  of 
Rome  is  the  head,  and  which  recognizes  the 
pope  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  heir 
of  his  spiritual  authority,  privileges,  and 
gifts.  Hence,  a  Roman  Catholic  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  church;  and  Roman  Catholicism 
is  a  collective  term  for  the  principles,  doc- 
trines, rules,  Ac.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  —  Roman  cement,  a  dark  coloured 
hydraulic  cement,  which  hardens  very 
quickly  and  is  very  durable.—  Roman  laic, 
the  civil  law ;  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
finally  elaborated  in  the  ancient  Roman 
empire.  The  principles  of  the  Roman  law 
are  incorporated  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  those  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  they 
have  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
most  systems  of  jurisprudence  in  Europe.— 
Roman  ochre,  a  pigment  of  arich,  deep,  and 
powerful  orange-yellow  colour.  It  is  used, 
both  raw  and  burnt,  in  oil  and  water-colour 
painting,  and  is  transparent  and  durable. 
The  colouring  matter  is  oxide  of  iron  mixed 
with  earthy  matter.  — Roman  order  of  archi- 
tecture. Same  tut  Composite  Order.  See  under 
COMPOSITE. — Romanachovl,  in  art,  the  style 
which  was  formed  or  prevailed  at  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  solid  and  legi- 
timate effects.  The  works  of  Raffaelle  ex- 
hibit this  style  in  its  full  development,  and 
he  is  accordingly  considered  the  great  head 
of  the  Roman  school.— Roman  vitriol,  sul- 
phate of  copper  or  blue  vitriol. 
Roman  (ro'man),  n.  1.  A  native  or  citizen 
of  Rome ;  one  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen.— 2.  One  of  the  early  Christian 
church  at  Rome,  consisting  of  converts  from 
Judaism  or  paganism,  to  which  Paul  ad- 
dressed an  epistle.  —  3.  A  roman  letter  or 
type,  in  distinction  from  an  italic. 
Romance  (ro-mans'),  n.  (Fr.  romance,  from 
(lingua)  Romana,  the  Roman  tongue,  the 
name  given  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  provincial  or '  rustic '  Latin,  in 
opposition  to  the  classical  Latin  (linyua 
Latino).  The  form  romance  comes,  accord- 
ing to  Bracbet,  from  the  adverb  Romanicc, 
that  is,  •  in  the  Roman  tongue,'  the  adverb 
becoming  a  noun  signifying  a  composition 
in  this  tongue.]  1.  Originally,  a  tale  in  verse, 
written  in  one  of  the  Romance  dialects,  a* 
early  French  or  Provencal;  hence,  any  popu- 
lar epic  belonging  to  the  literature  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  or  any  fictitious  and  wonderful 
tale  in  prose  or  verse,  and  of  considerable 
length. 

Men  speke  of  romances  of  prys, 

Of  Horn  child  and  of  Ypotys, 

Of  Bevys  and  Sir  Gy.  ClmHar. 

Upon  these  three  columns — chivalry,  gallantry,  and 
religion — repose  the  fictions  of  the  middle  ages,  es- 
pecially those  known  as  romancti.  These,  such  as 
we  now  know  them,  and  such  as  display  the  charac- 
teristics above  mentioned,  were  originally  metrical, 
and  chiefly  written  by  nations  of  the  north  of  France. 
Hallattt. 

2.  A  kind  of  novel  dealing  not  so  much  with 
everyday  life  as  with  extraordinary  and 
often  extravagant  adventures,  or  mysterious 
events,  or  picturing  an  almost  purely  Ima- 
ginary state  of  society.— S.  A  fiction ;  a  lie ; 
falsehood. 

A  staple  of  remana  and  lies 

False  tears  and  real  perjuries.  frier. 

4.  An  intermixture  of  the  wonderful  and 
mysterious  in  literature;  tendency  of  mtnd 
towards  the  wonderful  and  mysterious ;  ro- 
mantic actions  or  ideas. 

The  age  of  romauft  has  not  ceased;  it  never  censes; 
it  does  not,  it  we  lliink  of  it,  so  much  as  very  sensibly 
decline.  utrlylt. 

5.  A  song  or  short  instrumental  pin-c  in 
ballad  style;  any  simple  rhythmical  melody 
which  is  suggestive  of  a  romantic  story:  a 
nmianza.    [Rather  a  French  usage.)— Sis. 
Fable,  novel,  fiction,  tale. 
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Romance  (re-mans"),  a.  [See  above.]  Per- 
taining to  or  appellative  of  the  languages 
which  arose  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe, 
based  on  the  Latin  as  spoken  in  the  pro- 
vinces at  one  time  subject  to  Rome.  Called 
also  Romanic.  The  Romance  languages  in- 
clude the  Italian,  Freuch,  Provencal,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  and  Wallachian,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Roumansch,  spoken  iu  the 
Orisons  in  Switzerland. 

Romance  (ro-mans'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ro- 
manced; ppr.  romancing.  1.  To  forge  and 
tell  fictitious  stories;  to  deal  in  extravagant 
stories;  to  draw  the  long  bow.  'Averybrave 
officer,  but  given  to  romance.'  H.  Walpvle. 
2.  To  be  romantic;  to  behave  romantically 
or  fancifully;  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 

That  I  am  a  romancing  chit  of  a  girl  is  a  mere 
conjecture  on  your  part :  1  never  romanced  to  you. 
C.  Bronte. 

Romancer  (ro-mans'er),  n.  1.  One  who  ro- 
mances; one  who  invents  fictitious  or  extra- 
vagant stories.  '  Vain  pretenders  and  ro- 
mancers.' Sir  R.  L' Estrange. — 2.  A  writer  of 
romance.  'Great  historian  and  romancer.' 
Aubrey. 

Romancero  (ro'man-se"ro),  n.  In  Spanish, 
the  general  name  for  a  collection  of  the 
national  ballads  or  romances. 

Romancical  (ro-mans'ik-al),  a..  Having  the 
character  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  '  All 
Spain  overflowed  with  romancical  books.' 
C.  Lamb. 

Romancist  (ro-mans'ist),  n.  A  writer  of 
romance;  a  romancer. 

Romancyt  (ro-mans'i), a.  Romantic.  'An 
old  house,  situated  in  a  romancy  place.' 
Life  of  A.  Wood. 

Romanese  (ro-man-ez'),  n.  The  language  of 
the  Walachians,  spoken  in  Walachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  in  parts  of  Hungary. 

Romanesk  (ro-man-esk'),  ».  and  a.  Same 
as  Romanesque. 

Romanesque  (ro-man-esk'),  n.  [Fr.  See  RO- 
MANCE. ]  1.  The  debased  style  of  architec- 
ture and  ornament  that  prevailed  in  the 
later  Roman  empire,  and  the  styles  that  pro- 
ceeded from  it,  known  as  Byzantine,  Lom- 
bard, &c.  See  under  the  adjective. — 2.  The 
common  dialect  of  Languedoc  and  some 
other  districts  in  the  south  of  France. 

Romanesque  (rd-man-eskO,  a.  1.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  dialect  of  Languedoc.  See  the 
noun. — 2.  In  the  fine  arts,  representing  the 
fantastic  and  imaginary;  or,  as  more  com- 
monly used,  belonging  to  or  designating  a 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  prevalent 
during  the  later  Roman  empire. — /to7/wm- 
esquearchitecture&geneTal  and  rather  vague 
term  applied  to  the  styles  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Romanesque  is  separated  into 
two  divisions,  that  are  very  distinct :  (a) 
The  debased  Roman,  in  use  from  the  fifth  to 
the  eleventh  century,  including  the  Byzan- 
tine modifications  of  the  Roman ;  and  (6) 
the  late  or  Gothic  Romanesque  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  which  com- 
prises the  later  Byzantine  and  the  Lombard, 
Rhenish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  styles.  The 
former  is  characterized  by  a  pretty  close 
imitation  of  the  features  of  Roman,  with 
changes  in  the  mode  of  their  application 
and  distribution;  the  latter,  while  based  on 
Roman  form,  is  Gothic  in  spirit,  has  a  pre- 
dominance of  vertical  lines,  and  introduces 
various  new  features  and  others  greatly 
modified  in  style.  The  semicircular  arch  is 
used  throughout  the  entire  period. 

Romanic  (ro-man'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
Romance  languages  or  dialects,  or  to  the 
races  or  nations  speaking  any  of  the  Ro- 
mance tongues;  Romance.  See  ROMANCE, 
a.  — 2.  Being  in  or  derived  from  the  Roman 
alphabet. 

Romanian  (ro'man-ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  Ro- 
manism. 

Romanism  (ro'man-izm),  n.  The  tenets  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

Romanist  (ro'man-ist),  n.  An  adherent  to 
the  papal  religion;  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Romanize  (ro'man-iz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  ro- 
manized;  ppr.  romanizing.  1.  To  latinize ; 
to  nil  with  Latin  words  or  modes  of  speech. 


He  (Ben  Jonson)  did  too  much  r 


aniseom  tongue. 
Dryden. 


2.  To  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
or  opinions. 

Romanize  (ro'man-iz),  v.i.  1.  To  use  Latin 
words  or  idioms.  'So  apishly  rvmanizing 
that  the  word  of  command  still  was  set 
down  in  Latin.'  Milton. — 2.  To  conform  to 


Roman  Catholic  opinions,  customs,  or  modes 
of  speech.  • 

Romanizer  (ro'man-iz-er),  n.  One  who  ro- 
manizes ;  one  who  converts  to  or  conforms 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Romansch,  Roumansch  (ro-mansh',  ro- 
mansh'),  n.  [Lit.  Romanitsh,  or  derived  from 
Rome.  See  ROMANCE.  ]  A  corruption  of,  or 
dialect  based  on,  the  Latin,  spoken  in  the 
Grisons  of  Switzerland.  Written  also  Ho- 
mansh,  Rumonsch. 

Romantt  (ro-manf  or  ro'mant),  n.  A  ro- 
mance; a  romaunt. 

Or  else  some  romanc  unto  us  areed. 

By  former  shepherds  taught  thee  in  thy  youth, 

Of  noble  lords  and  ladies' gentle  deed.  Drayton. 

Romantic  (ro-man'tik),  a.  [Fr.  roman- 
tique.  See  ROMANCE.]  1.  Pertaining  to  ro- 
mance or  resembling  it;  partaking  of  ro- 
mance or  the  marvellous,  fanciful,  imagin- 
ative, or  ideal;  pertaining  to  an  ideal  state 
of  things;  wild;  fanciful;  extravagant;  as, 
romantic  notions;  romantic  expectations; 
romantic  zeal. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it, 
If  Folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it.      Pope. 
A  romantic  scheme  is  one  which  is  wild,  imprac- 
ticable, and  yet  contains  something  which  captivates 
the  young.  Whately. 

2.  Pertaining  to  romances  or  the  popular 
literature  of  the  middle  ages ;  hence,  ficti- 
tious; improbable;  chimerical.  '  Their  feign- 
ed and  romantic  heroes.'  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

I  speak  especially  of  that  imagination  which  is  most 
free,  such  as  we  use  in  romatitick  inventions,  or  such 
as  accompany  the  more  severe  meditations  and  disqui- 
sitions in  philosophy  or  any  other  intellectual  enter- 
tainments. Dr.  H.  More. 

— Romantic^  school,  a  name  assumed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  a  number  of  young  poets  and  critics 
in  Germany,  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  Tieck, 
&c.,  whose  efforts  were  directed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  artificial  rhetoric  and  unim- 
aginative pedantry  of  the  French  school 
of  poetry.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
similar  school  which  arose  in  France  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  later,  and 
which  had  a  long  struggle  for  supremacy 
with  the  older  classic  school;  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  &c. ,  were  the  leaders.— 3.  Wildly- 
picturesque ;  having  striking  natural  fea- 
tures ;  full  of  wild  or  fantastic  scenery;  as, 
a  romantic  prospect  or  landscape ;  a  ro- 
mantic situation.  —  Romantic,  Sentimental. 
Sentimental  is  used  in  relation  to  the  feel- 
ings ;  romantic,  to  the  imagination.  A  sen- 
timental person  is  given  to  displays  of  ex- 
aggerated feeling;  a  romantic  person  in- 
dulges his  imagination  in  the  creation  and 
contemplation  of  scenes  of  ideal  enjoyment, 
enterprise,  and  adventure.  Sentimentality 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  weaker  mind ; 
romance  is  proper  to  youth  when  the  ima- 
gination is  vivid  and  the  temperament  en- 
thusiastic. 

Romantical  ( ro-man'tik-al ),  a.  Same  as 
Romantic.  [Rare.] 

But  whosoever  had  the  least  sagacity  in  him  could 
not  but  perceive  that  this  theology  of  Epicurus  was  but 
romantical.  Cudv/orth. 

Romantically  (ro-man'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
romantic  manner ;  fancifully ;  wildly ;  ex- 
travagantly. 

Romanticism  (ro-man'ti-sizm),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  romantic ;  specifi- 
cally, a  term  applied  chiefly  to  the  reaction 
from  classical  to  mediaeval  forms  which 
originated  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.  Similar  reactions  took  place 
at  a  later  period  in  France  and  England. — 
2.  That  which  is  romantic;  romantic  feeling, 
expression,  action,  or  conduct. 

You  hope  she  has  remained  the  same  that  you  may 
renew  that  piece  of  romanticism  that  has  got  into 
your  head.  If.  Black. 

Romanticist  (ro-man'ti-sist),  n.  One  im- 
bued with  romanticism.  Quart.  Rev. 

Romanticly  (ro-man'tik-li),  adv.  Roman- 
tically. Strype.  [Rare.] 

Romanticness  (ro-man'tik-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  romantic. 

Roman-type  (ro'man-tip),  n.  In  printing, 
the  common  printing  type. 

Roman- white  (ro'mau-whit),  n.  A  very  pure 
white  pigment. 

Romany,  Rommany  (rom'an-i),  n.  1.  A 
gypsy. —2.  The  language  spoken  by  the 
gypsies.  It  is  a  dialect  brought  from  Hin- 
dustan and  allied  to  the  Hindustani;  thus, 
Romany  bauro,  .great ;  kaulo,  black;  moolo, 
dead  ;  nongo,  naked ;  pooro,  old  ;  shooko, 
dry  =  Hind.  bura,  kala,  mooa,  nunga,  boor- 
ha,  sookha,  all  in  the  same  sense  as  their 


Gypsy  relatives ;  while  there  are  numerous 
other  words  exhibiting  equally  close  resem- 
blances to  Sanskrit  and  Persian  analogues. 
Pure  Romany  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with,  it 
being  in  every  instance  much  corrupted  by 
the  tongues  of  the  peoples  among  whom  the 
gypsies  have  sojourned.  The  corrupt  broken 
dialect  now  used  by  British  gypsies  is  called 
by  them  posh-romany  or  romanes;  the  purer, 
'deep'  romanes.  See  GYPSY. 

Romanza  (ro-man'za),  n.    See  ROMANCE,  5. 

Romanzieri  (ro-man'tse-a-re),  n.  pi.  [It, 
romancists.]  A  school  of  Italian  poets  who 
took  for  their  subjects  the  romances  of 
France  and  Spain,  especially  those  relating 
to  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins.  Ariosto 
carried  this  school  of  poetry  to  its  highest 
perfection. 

Romanzovite  (ro-man'zov-it), n.  A  mineral 
of  the  garnet  kind,  of  a  brown  or  brownish- 
yellow  colour ;  named  from  Count  Jioman- 
zoff. 

Romaunt  (ro-manf),  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  ]  A  ro- 
mantic ballad;  a  romance.  [Archaic.] 

Rombel.t  n.  [See  RUMBLE.]  A  rumbling 
noise;  a  rumour.  Chaucer. 

Rombowline  (rom-bo'lin),  n.  Xaut.  con- 
demned canvas,  rope,  &c, 

Rome.ttti.  Toroam;  to  walkabout.  Chaucer. 

Romeine  (ro'me-in),  n.  [From  the  mineral- 
ogist Rome  de  1'Isle.]  A  mineral  consisting 
of  antimonious  acid  and  lime,  presenting  a 
hyacinth  or  honey-yellow  colour,  and  occur- 
ring in  square  octahedrons. 

Romekint  (rom'kin),  n.  [Comp.  rummer.] 
A  kind  of  drinking-cup. 

Romepenny,  Romescot  (rom'pen-ni,  rom'- 
skot),  «.  See  PETER-PENCE.  'The  usual 
tribute  of  romescot.'  Stilton. 

Romesnot  (rom'shot),  n.  Same  as  Some- 
penny. 

Romish  (rom'ish),  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  Rome  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church : 
used  with  a  slightly  contemptuous  force ; 
as,  the  Romish  church;  the  Romish  religion, 
ritual,  or  ceremonies. 

Romistt  (rom'ist),  n.    A  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Komists  hold  fast  the  distinction  of  mortal  and 
venial  sins.  South. 

Romp  (romp),  n.  [A  slightly  different  form 
of  ramp.  See  RAMP.]  1.  A  rude  girl  who 
indulges  in  boisterous  play. 

First,  giggling,  plotting,  chamber-maids  arrive, 
Hoydens  and  romps,  led  on  by  General  Clive. 
Churchill. 

2.  Rude  play  or  frolic;  as,  a  game  of  romps. 
Romp  (romp),  v.i.  To  play  rudely  and  bois- 
terously ;  to  leap  and  frisk  about  in  play. 
'Laugh,  squall,  and  romp  in  full  security.' 
Suitft. 

Rompingly  (romp'ing-li),  ado.    In  a  romp- 
ing manner;  rompishly. 
Rompish  (romp'ish),  a.    Given  to  romp;  in- 
clined to  romp. 

Rompishly  (romp'ish-li),  adv.    In  a  romp- 
ish,  rude,  or  boisterous  manner. 
Rompishness  (romp'ish-nes),  n.  Inequality 
of  being  rompish ;  disposition  to  rude  bois- 
terous play,  or  the  practice  of  romping. 
'  Some  other  unaccount- 
able rompishness.'    Spec- 
tator. 

Rompu  (rom'pu),  a.  [Fr. 
rompu,  pp.  of  rompre, 
L.  rumpere,  to  break.  ] 
In  her.  said  of  an  ordinary 
when  broken,  parted  as- 
under, or  fracted,  as  a 
chevron  or  bend  rompu. 
Rondache  (ron-dash),  n. 


Chevron  rompu 


[Fr.  ]  In  'ti>  Hit  antig.  a  large  circular  shield 
for  foot-soldiers,  entirely  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  person,  with  a  slit  at  the  top  for 
seeing  through,  and  another  at  the  side  to 
pass  the  sword  through. 

Ronde  (rond),  n.  [Fr.]  In  typog.  a  kind  of 
round  cursive  character,  in  imitation  of 
French  writing,  similar  to  our  old  chancery 
engrossing  character;  round  script  type. 

Rondeau  (ron'do),  n.  [Fr.  rondeau,  from 
rond,  round.  ]  1.  A  poem  or  kind  of  poetry, 
commonly  consisting  of  thirteen  verses, 
of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme  and  five 
another.  It  is  divided  into  three  couplets, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  the 
beginning  of  the  rondeau  is  repeated  in 
an  equivocal  sense  if  possible.  Called  also 
Rondo  and  Rondel. 

This  sort  of  writing  called  the  rondeau  is  what  I 
never  knew  practised  in  our  nation.  Pope. 

2.  A  piece  of  music,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
generally  consisting  of  three  strains,  the 
first  of  which  closes  in  the  original  key, 
while  each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed  in 
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modulation  u  to  reconduct  the  ear  In  an 
euv  and  natural  manner  to  the  flrat  strain. 
S  A  kind  of  Jig  or  lively  tune  that  ends  with 
the  nmt  strain  repeated. 

Rondel*  (ron'del).  n.  1.  A  roun.lel  or  roun- 
delay i  Something  round;  a  rondle. 

Rondeletla  (ron-deVshi-aj,  ».  (After  W. 
\,U<  a  naturallit  of  Montpelller.J  A 
lenru  of  shrubs,  nat  order  RubUcee,  char- 
acUrtied  by  having  a  calyx  with  a  .ubglobu- 
lar  tube.  It  occur*  chiefly  in  tropical  America 
an.)  the  Weit  Indie*  A  kind  of  fever  bark  la 
obUined  at  Sierra  Leone  from  KmdeUM 
/.»ri/u0«  A  perfume  told  at  rondeletia 
take*  ita  name^rom  thl«  plant,  but  i>  not 
prepared  from  any  part  of  it 

Rondle  (ron'dl),  n.  |0  n-  rondrl'  fr""1  ,r<>"'  • 
mud  1  1  Something  round;  a  round  disc 
or  maw:  •pecMlcally,  in  M*W«HfUML  a 
term  applied  to  the  crujt  or  acale  which 
f«rn»  u|«n  the  inrface  of  molten  metal  in 
cooling.  Written  alsoflouiufcl—  2.t  la  fort. 
a  imill  round  tower  erected  in  some  par- 
ticular cam  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion.— 
S.  The  ttep  of  a  ladder;  a  round. 

Rondo  (roii'dfl).    Same  as  Rondeau. 

Rondure)  (ron'dur),  n.  [Kr.  rood,  round.] 
A  round;  a  circle.  "This  huge  IIMBM*. 
,. 

Rone'  (ron),  a  pret  of  rain.    Rained. 

Rone  (r6n),  n.  (from  stem  of  run;  comp. 
runnel,  Fror.  E.  runt,  and  Pror.  O  ronne,  a 
channel.)  A  ipout  or  pipe  for  conveying 
rain-w.ter-from  roofs.  [Scotch  ] 

Rong  (rongX  an  old  pret  &  pp.  of  ring,  now 
run;; 

Ronk  (rong).  n.  The  round  or  step  of  a 
ladder  '  Mo  many  steps  or  rangi  as  it  were 
of  Jacob's  ladder  '  lip  Andrew*  [  Provincial.  ] 

Ronlon,  Ronyon  (run'yun  or  ron'yon),  n. 
[Fr.  nynt.  Itch,  mange,  acab,  from  L.  rooiyo, 
robiginit,  nut.)  A  mangy,  scabby  animal; 
a  scurvy  person;  a  drab. 

'Aroint  thee  witch!'  the  rump-fed  rttiyon  cries. 
SAa*. 

Ront  t  (runt),  n.  An  animal  stinted  in  its 
growth;  a  runt  Spenter. 

Rood  (rod),  ».  [The  same  word  as  rod.  In 
the  sense  of  a  land-measure,  from  the  stick 
used  In  measuring;  comp.  D.  roedt,  O.  rulhe, 
a  rod  or  switch  and  a  measure  of  length. 
In  the  sense  of  a  cross,  from  the  rods  used 
to  form  the  crucifixes  in  churches,  which 
are  laid  across  each  other  at  right  angles. 
See  R»i>  ]  1.  A  s<|uare  measure,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  statute  acre,  and  equal  to  40  square 
perches  or  square  poles,  or  1210  square 
yards.  See  ACRK.—  2.  A  measure  of  5}  yards 
In  length  ;  a  rod,  pole,  or  perch  ;  also,  a 
square  pole,  or  272J  square  feet,  used  in 
estimating  mason  work.—  3.  A  cross  or  cru- 
cifix ;  especially,  a  large  crucifix  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  in  mediaeval 
churches,  often  supported  on  the  rood-beam 
or  rood-screen.  Sometimes  Images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  John  were  placed,  the 
one  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Image  of  Christ,  in  allusion 
to  John  xlx.  28 

Yea,  by  Ootl'i  rW,  I  trusted  you  too  much. 

rirMtjwif. 

•••Me  the  ant  pool,  near  the  wood, 
A  -if  .4,1  tree  In  tet  horror  stood. 
Peeled  and  disjointed,  stalk  as  md. 

£.  B.  Srovnine. 

Rood-arch  (rod'arch),  n.  The  arch  in  a 
rhiitvh  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  so 
called  from  the  rood  being  placed  here. 

Rood-beam  (rodlwrn),  n.  A  beam  across 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  of  a  church  for 
orting  the  rood. 

e  -  bole  (  ro'dc-hok  ).  n.  [D.  rood,  red, 
,  a  buck.  1  The  Natal  bush-buck  (Cepha- 
lofia  yatalmrii).  It  la  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown,  stands  about  t  feet  high,  has  large 
ears,  and  straight,  pointed  horns  about 
S  Inches  long.  It  U  solitary  In  its  habit*. 
and  rarely  leaves  the  dense  forests  except 
In  the  evening  or  during  rainy  weather. 

Rood-free  (  rod'fr*),  a.  Exempt  from  pun- 
ishment (Rare.) 

Rood-loft  (rod'liift).  n.  The  gallery  in  a 
church  where  the  rood  and  Its  appendages 
wan  placed.  This  loft  or  gallery  was  com- 
monly placed  over  the  rood-screen  In  parish 
churches,  or  between  the  nave  and  chancel. 
The  front  of  this  loft,  like  the  screen  below, 
was  usually  richly  ornamented  with  tracery 
and  earring*,  either  In  wood  or  In  stone. 


,  . 

It  was  approached  by  a  small  staircase  In 
ll  of  the  building 

(rM'skrtnX 


the  wall 

Rood  -  screen  (rM'skrtnX  n.  A  screen  or 
ornamental  partition  separating  the  choir 
of  a  church  from  the  nave,  and  often  sup- 
portlnc  the  rood  or  crucifix! 


Rood-tower.  Rood-Bteeple  (rod'tou-er 

'roTFste'pl),  «.  The  tower  or  steeple  built 
over  the  Intersection  of  a  cruciform  church. 

Rood-tree  t  (rod'tr6),  n.  The  cross.  '  Died 
upon  the  rood-tree.'  Gawer. 

Roody  (rod'i),  o.  Rank  in  growth ;  coarse ; 
luxurious.  (Provincial.) 

Roof  (rof),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Ard/  a  roof ;  cog. 
O  Kris  hraf,  a  top,  a  roof;  Icel.  hrof,  a  shed 
under  which  ships  are  built ;  rtlf,  rosfr,  a 
roof;  D.  roe/,  a  cover,  a  cabin.]  1.  The 
cover  of  any  house  or  building,  irrespective 


Shed  Roof.  Gable  Roof. 

of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Roofs  are  distinguished,  1st,  by  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  mainly  formed,  as  stone, 
wood,  slate,  tile,  thatch,  iron,  Ac.;  2d,  by 
their  form  and  mode  of  construction,  of 
which  there  is  great  variety,  as  shed,  curb, 


Hip  Roof.    Conical  Roof.      Ogee  Roof. 

hip,  gable,  pavilion,  ogee,  and  flat  roofs. 
The  tpan  of  a  roof  U  the  width  between 
the  supports;  the  rite  is  the  height  in 
the  centre  above  the  level  of  the  supports; 
the  pitch  is  the  slope  or  angle  at  which 
it  Is  inclined  In  rarp.  roof  signifies  the 


Curb  R 


M-Roof. 


timber  framework  by  which  the  roofing  or 
covering  materials  of  the  building  are  sup- 
ported. This  consists  in  general  of  the 
principal  rafters,  the  purlins,  and  the  com- 
mon rafters.  The  principal  rafters,  or  prin- 
cipals, as  they  are  more  commonly  termed, 


King-post  Roof. 
A,  King-post.  B,  Tie-beam. 

C  C,  Struts  or  braces.  D  D,  Vurlins. 

K  E.  Backs  or  principal  rafters.     F  I  .  Common  rafters. 
G  C,  Wall-plates.  K.  Ridge-piece. 

are  set  across  the  building  at  about  10  or 
12  feet  apart;  the  purlins  lie  horizontally 
upon  these,  and  sustain  the  common  rafters, 
which  carry  the  covering  of  the  roof.  The 
following  figures  show  the  two  varieties  of 
principals  which  are  in  common  use ;  the 
H 


Queen-post  Roof. 


A  A,  Oueen-posts.  8,  Tie-beam. 

C  C,  Struts  or  braces.  D  U,  Purlins. 

B,  Straining-beam.  F  F,  Common  rafters. 

GG,  Wall. plates.  H,  Ridge-piece. 

first,  the  king-post  principal,  and  the  second, 
the  queen-post  principal,  with  the  purlins 
and  common  rafters  in  litu.  The  mode  of 
framing  here  exhibited  is  termed  a  truss. 


Sometimes,  when  the  width  of  the  building 
Is  not  great,  common  rafters  arc  used  alone 
to  support  the  roof.  They  are  in  that  case 
joined  together  in  pairs,  nailed  where  they 
meet  at  top,  and  connected  with  a  tie  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  then  termed  ci>". 
a  pair  forming  a  couple  doM.—1.  That  which 
corresponds  with  or  resembles  the  cov« 
of  a  house,  as  the  arch  or  top  of  a  furnace 
or  oven,  the  top  of  a  carriag^,  coach,  car, 
&c. ;  an  arch,  or  the  interior  of  a  vault : 
hence,  a  canopy  or  the  like ;  as,  the  roof  of 
heaven. 

On  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shower'd  roses.  Milton. 

3.  A  house. 

If  time,  and  foode,  and  wine  enough  Accrue 
Within  your  rov/t  to  us.  Chofm.in. 

4.  The  upper  part  of  the  mouth;  the  palate. 
•Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry.   Stiak. 

Roof  (rof),  ».fc    1  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

I  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  any  Roman  build- 
ings, that  have  not  been  roofed  with  vaults  or  arches. 
AMitoH. 

2.  To  inclose  in  a  house;  to  shelter. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roofd. 
Slut. 

Roofer  (rof'cr),  ».  One  who  roofs  or  makes 
roofs. 

Roofing  (rof'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  covering 
with  a  roof.  —  2.  The  materials  of  which  a 
roof  is  composed,  or  materials  for  a  roof. — 

3.  The  roof  itself;  hence,  shelter.  •  Fit  roo/- 
tn^gave.'    Sonthey. 

Roofless  (rofles),  a.  1.  Having  no  roof;  as, 
a  roojieti  house. 

I,  who  lived 

Beneath  the  wings  of  angels  yesterday. 
Wander  to-day  beneath  the  roofless  world. 

B.  B.  JirouytiHf. 

2.  Having  no  house  or  home;  unsheltered. 
Rooflet  (rdf/let),  n.  A  small  roof  or  covering. 
Roof-  tree  (rof'tre),  n.    1.  The  beam  in  the 

angle  of  a  roof.     Hence— 2.  The  roof  itself. 

A  long  farewell  to  I.ockslcy  Hall ! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the 
roof-tree  fall.  Tentiyion. 

— To  your  roof-tree,  in  Scotland,  a  toast  ex- 
pressive of  a  wish  for  prosperity  to  one's 
family,  because  the  roof-tree  covers  the 
house  and  all  in  it. 

As  we  say  among  familiar  acquaintance,  '  To  your 
Fire-side,'  he  (the  Highlander)  says  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  '  To  your  Roof-tree,'  alluding  to  the  family's 
safety  from  tempests.  ,  Hurt. 

Roofy  (rof'i),  a.    Having  roofs. 

Whether  to  roofy  houses  they  repair, 

Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air.      Drydrtt. 

Rook  (rttk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrde,  D.  roe*,  L.O. 
rok,  Icel.  hrokr,  Sw.  rote,  O.H.G.  hnioh, 
Prov.  O.  roche— all  names  derived  from  the 
cry  which  the  bird  utters,  like  crow  and 
raven.  Comp.  Gael,  roc,  to  croak,  rocas,  a 
rook,  and  L.  rauctw,  hoarse. )  1.  A  bird  of 
the  genus  Corvus  (C.  frugilfmtg).  This  bird 
resembles  the  crow,  but  differs  from  it  in 
not  feeding  on  carrion,  but  on  insects  and 
grain.  In  crows,  also,  the  nostrils  and  root 
of  the  bill  are  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in 
rooks  the  same  parts  are  naked,  or  have 
only  a  few  bristly  hairs.  The  rook  is  con- 
tent with  feeding  on  the  insect  tribe  (par- 
ticularly the  larva;  of  the  cockchafer)  and 
on  grain;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  it 
amply  repays  the  farmer  for  the  seed  it 
takes,  by  its  assiduity  in  clearing  the  land 
of  wire- worms  and  the  destructive  grub 
Rooks  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  resort- 
ing constantly  to  the  same  trees  every  sprint: 
to  breed,  when  the  nests  may  be  seen  upon 
the  upper  branches.  They  are  spread  <>V.T 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  nowhere  <l •• 
they  seem  to  be  more  abundant  than  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  2.  A  cheat ;  a 
trickish  rapacious  fellow;  one  who  practises 
the  plucking  of  pigeons.  (See  PIGEON.)  •Tor- 
mentors, rank*,  and  rakeshanies,  sold  to 
lucre.'  Milton. 

Rook  (rok),  ».»'.  To  cheat;  to  defraud.  'A 
band  of  rooting  officials.'  Hilton. 

Rook  (rok),  v.t.  1.  To  cheat;  to  defraud  by 
cheating.— 2.  To  castle  at  chess. 

Rook  (rok),  n.    [Fr.  roc,  It.  roceo.  Sp.  rontir. 
from  Per.  and  Ar.  rokh,  the  rook  or  • 
at  chess.]    In  chess,  one  of  the  four  ; 
placed  on  the  corner  squares  of  the  lioanl : 
also  called  a  Cattle.    The  rook  move*  the 
whole  extent  of  the  board,  in  lines  parallel 
to  its  sides,  unless  impeded  by  some  <>i!i>  i 
piece. 

Rook  (rok),  ».i.    To  squat  or  eit  cl< 
ruck. 

The  raven  rook'd  her  in  the  chimney's  top.    Stia*. 

Rookery  (rofer-i),  n.  1.  A  wood,  Ac  ,  used 
for  nesting-places  by  rooks.  The  term  is 


FUe.  far.  fat,  (all;       m«.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abunc;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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also  applied  in  an  extended  sense  to  rocks 
and  islets  frequented  by  sea-birds  for  laying 
their  eggs,  and  to  a  resort  for  seals  for 
breeding  purposes. — 2.  The  rooks  belonging 
to  a  rookery.  '  The  many-winter'd  crow  that 
leads  the  clanging  rookery  home. '  Tennyson. 
3.  A  brothel.  [Slang.]—  4.  A  close  assemblage 
of  poor  mean  buildings  inhabited  by  the 
lowest  class ;  a  resort  of  thieves,  sharpers, 
&c. 

That  classical  spot  adjoining  the  brewery  at  the 
bottom  of  Tottenham-Court-Road,  best  known  to  the 
initiated  as  the  Rookery,  Dickens. 

Rook-pie  (rdk'pl),  n.  A  pie  made  of  rooks. 
Dickens. 

Rooky  (rok'i),  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks;  as, 
'the  rooky  wood.'  Shak. 

Room  (rom),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rum,  O.Sax.  O.Fria. 
L.G.  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  and  O.G.  rum,  Mod.  G. 
raum,  room,  space ;  Goth,  rums,  place, 
space.  Akin  row,  rummage.]  I.  Space;  com- 
pass; extent  of  place,  great  or  small;  as,  to 
occupy  as  little  room  as  possible. 

Their  heads  sometimes  so  little,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  wit ;  sometimes  so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit 
for  so  much  room.  Fuller. 

2.  Space   or   place  unoccupied   or  unob- 
structed ;  place  for  reception  or  admission 
of  any  thing  or  person. 

Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet 
there  is  room.  Luke  xiv.  22. 

3.  Fit  occasion ;  ability  to  admit  or  allow ; 
opportunity;  freedom  to  act;  as,  in  this  case 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  for  argument. 

There  was  no  prince  of  the  empire  who  had  room 
for  such  an  alliance.  Addison. 

4.  Place  or  station  once  occupied  by  an- 
other ;  stead,  as  in  succession  or  substitu- 
tion ;  as,  one  magistrate  or  king  comes  in 
the  room  of  a  former  one.     'Evils,  that  can- 
not be  removed  without  the  manifest  dan- 
ger of  greater  to  succeed  in  their  rooms.' 
Hooker.— 5.  An  apartment  in  a  house;  any 
division  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  parti- 
tion ;  as,  a  parlour,  a  drawing-room,  or  bed- 
room; also,  an  apartment  in  a  ship;  as,  the 
cook-room,  bread-room,  gun-room,  &c.— 
6.  t  Box  or  seat  at  the  play.     '  If  he  sit  in 
the  twelve-penny  room.'   Afarston. — 7.t  Fa- 
mily; company. 

For  offer'd  presents  come, 

And  all  the  Greeks  will  honour  you  as  of  celestial 
room.  Chapman. 

8.t  Particular  place  or  station;  a  seat.  'The 
uppermost  rooms  at  feasts.'  Mat.  xxiii.  6. 
'  Neither  that  I  look  for  a  higher  room  in 
heaven.'  Tyndale.  —  9.t  Office;  post;  posi- 
tion. 'His  high  room  of  chancellorship.' 
G.  Cavendish.  —10.  A  fishing-station  in  Brit- 
ish North  America.  Sitnmonds. — To  make 
room,  to  open  a  way  or  passage ;  to  remove 
obstructions ;  to  open  a  space  or  place  for 
anything.  —  To  give  room,  to  withdraw;  to 
leave  space  unoccupied  for  others  to  pass  or 
to  be  seated.  — SYN.  Space,  compass,  scope, 
latitude. 

Room  (rom),  v.i.  To  occupy  an  apartment; 
to  lodge;  as,  he  room«  at  No.  7.  [American  ] 

Room  (rom).  n.  A  deep  blue  dye  obtained 
from  an  Assamese  plant  of  the  genus 
Ruellia. 

Roomaget  (rom'aj),  n.  [Fromroo7n.]  Space; 
place. 

Roomal,  Rumal  (ro'mal),  n.  [Hind.]  1.  A 
handkerchief;  a  napkin;  a  towel. —2.  The 
slip-knot  handkerchief  employed  by  the 
Thugs  or  hereditary  stranglers  of  India  in 
their  murderous  operations. 

They  had  arranged  their  plan,  which  was  very 
simple.  If  the  darkness  suited,  Shirnishoodeen  Khan 
was  to  address  a  question  to  Rowley  Mellon,  who 
would  stoop  from  his  horse  to  listen;  Pershad  Sing 
was  then  to  cast  the  roontal  over  his  head,  and  drag 
him  from  his  horse  into  the  Mango  tope,  when  the 
holy  pick-axe  would  soon  do  the  rest.  James  Grant. 

Rooman  (rb'man),  n.     An  Indian  name  for 

the  pomegranate. 
Roomert  (rom'er),  adv.     Farther  off;  at 

a  greater  distance.  —  To  go  or  put  roomer 

(naut.),  to  tack  about  before  the  wind. 
Roomful   ( rbm'ful ),   a.     Abounding    with 

rooms  or  room.     Donne. 
Roomful  (rbm'fuj),  n.    As  much  or  as  many 

as  a  room  will  hold;  as,  uroomfut  of  people. 
Roomily  (rom'i-li),  adv.    Spaciously. 
Roominess  (rom'i-nes),  n.    State  of  being 

roomy;  spaciousness. 
Roomless  (rom'les),  a.    Without  room  or 

rooms.     'Narrow  and  roomless.'     Udall. 
Room-ridden  (rom'rid-n),  «.     [On  type  of 

bedridden.}     Confined   to  one's  room,   as 

by  sickness.      'The  room-ridden  invalid.' 

Dickens.     [Rare.] 
Roomsome  t  (rbm'sum),  a.     Roomy.     '  Not 

only  capable  but  roomsome.'    Evelyn. 


Roomth  t  (rbmth),  n.    1.  Room. 

The  seas  then  wanting  roomth  to  lay  their  boist'rous 

load, 
Upon  the  Belgian  marsh  their  pamper'd  stomachs 

cast.  Drayton. 

2.  Roominess;  spaciousness.    'A  monstrous 
paunch  for  roomth,  and  wondrous  wide.' 
Mir.  for  Mags. 
Roomthy  t  (rbmth'i),  a.    Spacious. 

The  land  was  far  roomthier  than  the  scale  of  miles 
doth  make  it.  Fuller. 

Roomy  (rbm'i),  a.  Having  ample  room; 
spacious;  wide;  large;  as,  a  roomy  mansion. 
'Roomy  decks.'  Dryden. 

Roop  (rbp),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  hropan,  Sc.  roup, 
IceL  hrtfpa,  D.  roepen,  Fris.  hropa,  Goth. 
hropja,  to  cry,  to  scream.  Akin  roup,  crmip.  ] 
To  cry;  to  shout.  [Old  and  Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Roop  (rbp),  n.  A  cry;  a  call;  also  hoarse- 
ness. Ray.  [Provincial.  ] 

Rooplt  (rbp'it),  a.    Hoarse.     [Scotch.] 

Roorbach  (rbr'bak),  n.  [A  word  which 
originated  in  the  United  States  in  1844  from 
a  fictitious  story  of  some  notoriety  having 
been  published  purporting  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  'Travels  of  Baron  Roorback.'}  A 
fictitious  story  published  for  the  purposes 
of  political  intrigue.  [United  States.] 

Roosa-Oil  (rb'sa-oil),  n.  An  Indian  vola- 
tile oil  extracted  from  Andropogon  Schce- 
nanthus,  used  to  adulterate  attar  of  roses. 
Called  also  Roosa-grass  OH. 

Roose,  Ruse  (rbz),  v.t.  [A  Scandinavian 
word :  Icel.  hrfoa,  Dan.  rose,  Sw.  rosa,  to 
praise.  ]  To  extol ;  to  commend  highly. 
'  To  roose  you  up,  and  ca'  you  guid.' 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Roost  (rost),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrdst,  D.  roest,  a 
roost.  Connections  doubtful.]  1.  The  pole 
or  other  support  on  which  fowls  rest  at 
night. 

He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost.       Dryden. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. — 
At  roost,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  sleep. 

A  fox  spied  out  a  cock  at  roost  upon  a  tree. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Roost  (rbst),  v.i.  1.  To  occupy  a  roost;  to 
sit,  rest,  or  sleep,  as  fowls  on  a  pole,  tree,  or 
other  thing,  at  night.  —2.  To  lodge;  to  settle. 

Roost  (rbst),  n.     See  ROUST. 

Roost-COCk  (rbst'kok),  n.  The  domestic 
cock.  [Provincial.] 

Rooster  (rost'er),  n.  The  male  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl ;  a  cock.  '  They  wrung  the 
neck  of  a  rooster.'  Irving,  [American.] 

Root  (rot),  n.  [Directly  from  the  Scandina- 
vian, not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Icel.  r6t, 
Sw.  rot,  Dan.  rod.  Supposed  to  be  connected 
with  L.  radix,  Gr.  rhiza,  a  root.  ]  1.  That  part 
of  a  plant  which  enters  and  fixes  itself  in  the 
earth,  or,  in  the  case  of  parasites,  to  other 
plants,  and  serves  to  support  the  plant, 
while  by  means  of  its  radicles  it  imbibes 
nutriment  for  the  stem,  branches,  leaves, 
and  fruit.  There  are  six  distinct  organs 
which  are  capable  of  entering  into  the 
composition  of  a  root,  viz.  the  radicle,  the 
fibril,  the  soboles,  the  bulb,  the  tuber,  and 
the  rhizome.  Roots  receive  different  names 
according  to  their  structure,  forms,  and 
positions,  as  branched,  bulbiferous,  fibrous, 
horizontal,  oblique,  simple,  tapering,  ver- 
tical, &c.  —  Aerial  roots,  (a)  small  roots 
shooting  from  the  stem  of  a  plant  and  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  bark  of  trees ; 
the  roots  of  parasitic  plants  or  epiphytes. 
(&)  Large  roots  growing  from  the  stem 
which  descend  and  establish  themselves  in 
the  soil.— 2.  That  which  resembles  a  root  in 
position  or  function ;  the  part  of  anything 
that  resembles  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  man- 
ner of  growth,  or  as  a  source  of  nourish- 
ment, support,  or  origin ;  as,  the  roo(s  of  a 
cancer,  of  teeth,  &c.  Hence,  (a)  the  bottom 
or  lower  part  of  anything.  'Deep  to  the 
roots  of  hell.'  Milton. 

He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock ;  he  over- 
turneth  the  mountains  by  the  roofs.     Job  xxviii.  9. 

(&)  The  origin  or  cause  of  anything. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  i  Tim.  vi.  10. 

(c)  An  elementary  notional  syllable ;  that 
part  of  a  word  which  conveys  its  essential 
meaning,  as  distinguished  from  the  form- 
ative parts  by  which  this  meaning  is  modi- 
fled  ;  thus,  tme  may  be  regarded  as  the 
root  of  un-(rii-th-ful-ness.  (rf)  The  first  an- 
cestor. *  The  root  and  father  of  many  kings.' 
Shak. 

They  were  the  roots  out  of  which  sprung  two  distinct 
people.  Locke. 

(e)  In  math,  the  root  of  any  quantity  is  such 
a  quantity  as,  when  multiplied  into  itself  a 


certain  number  of  times,  will  exactly  pro- 
duce that  quantity.  Thus  2  is  a  root  of  4, 
because  when  multiplied  into  itself  itexactly 
produces  4.  The  power  is  named  from  the 
number  of  the  factors  employed  in  the  mul- 
tiplication, and  the  root  is  named  from  the 
power.  Thusif  aquantity  be  multiplied  once 
by  itself  the  product  is  called  the  second 
power  or  square,  and  the  quantity  itself  thu 
square  root,  or  second  root  of  the  product: 
if  the  quantity  be  multiplied  twice  by  itself 
we  obtain  the  third  power  or  cube,  and  the 
quantity  is  the  cube  root  or  third  root;  and 
so  on.  The  character  marking  a  root  is  \/, 
and  the  particular  root  is  indicated  by  plac- 
ing above  the  sign  the  figure  which  expresses 
the  number  of  the  root,  which  figure  is  called 
the  index  of  the  root.  Thus  ^16  indicates 
the  fourth  root  of  16,  that  is  2;  -\A  the 
square  root  of  4,  that  is  2,  the  index  in  the 
case  of  the,square  root  being  usually  omit- 
ted. The  same  is  the  case  with  algebraic 
quantities,  as  v/a3+3a26+3ao2-|-o3  =  o+fr. 
See  POWER,  INDEX,  IN  VOLUTION,  EVOLUTION. 
(/)  In  music,  (1)  a  note  which,  besides  its  own 
sound,  generates  overtones  or  harmonies; 
(2)  that  note  from  among  whose  overtones 
any  chord  may  be  selected ;  (3)  a  note  upon 
which, whether  expressed  orimplied,  achord 
is  built  up;  the  fundamental  note  of  a  chord. 
(g)  In  old  astron.  any  certain  time  taken  nt 
pleasure,  from  which,  as  an  era,  the  celestial 
motions  were  to  be  computed.— 3.  An  escu- 
lent root;  a  plant  whose  root,  or  whose 
bulbs  or  tubers  are  esculent,  or  the  most 
useful  part,  as  beets,  carrots,  Ac. — To  toko 
root,  or  to  strike  root,  to  become  planted  or 
fixed,  or  to  be  established ;  to  increase  and 
spread. 

That  love  took  deepest  root  which  first  did  grow. 
Dryden. 

When  the  soil  is  so  well  prepared  for  its  reception 
science  will  strike  its  root  deep.  Brougham. 

Root  (rot),  v.i.  1.  To  fix  the  root;  to  enter 
the  earth,  as  roots. 

In  deep  grounds  the  weeds  root  the  deeper.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  be  firmly  fixed;  to  be  established. 

If  any  error  chanced  ...  to  cause  misapprehen- 
sions, he  gave  them  not  leave  to  root  and  fasten  by 
concealment.  Bp.  Fell. 

Root  (rot),  v.  t.  1.  To  fix  by  the  root;  to  plant 
and  fix  deep  in  the  earth ;  as,  a  tree  root* 
itself;  a  deeply  rooted  tree. —2.  To  plant 
deeply;  to  impress  deeply  and  durably:  used 
chiefly  in  the  participle. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  dtseas'd, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.      Shak. 
The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  been  perfectly 
reconciled  to  the  father :  they  had  no  such  rooted  en- 
mity to  the  son.  Afacaulay. 

Root  (rot),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  written  wrote, 
rout,  from  A.  Sax.  wrdtan,  wrotian,  to  root 
up;  D.  wroeten,  Icel.  rota,  Dan.  rode,  to  root 
up,  as  with  the  snout;  A.  Sax.  wrdt,  O.Fris. 
wrote, &  snout.]  1.  To  dig  or  burrow  in  with 
the  snout;  to  turn  up  with  the  snout,  as  a 
swine.  '(The  boar)  would  roo(  these  bean- 
ties  as  he  roots  the  mead.'  Shak. — 2.  To 
tear  up  or  out  as  if  by  rooting;  to  eradicate; 
to  extirpate;  to  remove  or  destroy  utterly; 
to  exterminate:  generally  with  up,  out, 
away,  &c.  'To  root  out  the  whole  hated 
family.'  Shak.  'Not  to  destroy  but  root 
them  out  of  heaven.'  Milton. 

He's  a  rank  weed,  Sir  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.  Shak. 

In  vain  we  plant,  we  build,  our  stores  increase. 
If  conscience  roots  tip  all  our  inward  peace.  Glanviitr. 

[The  use  of  this  word  has  no  doubt  been 
influenced  by  the  entirely  different  wonl 
roo«.] 

Root  (rot),  v.i.  To  turn  up  the  earth  witli 
the  snout,  as  swine. 

Wild  dogs,  and  wolf,  and  boar,  and  bear. 
Came  night  and  day,  and  rooted  in  the  ground. 
Tennyson. 

Root-bound  (rofbound),  a.  Fixed  to  the 
earth  by  roots;  firmly  fixed,  as  if  by  the 
root ;  immovable.  '  Or,  as  Daphne  was, 
root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo.'  Milton. 

Root-breaker,  Root-bruiser  (rot'brak-er, 
rot'brbz-er),  n.  A  machine  for  breaking  or 
bruising  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  or  other 
raw  roots,  into  small  or  moderately-sized 
pieces,  before  giving  them  to  cattle  or  horses. 

Root-built  (rbt'bilt),  a.  Built  of  roots. 
'  The  root-built  cell.'  Shenstone. 

Root-crop  (rbt'krop),  n.  A  crop  of  plants 
with  esculent  roots,  especially  of  plants 
having  single  roots,  as  turnips,  beets,  <fcc. 

Root-eater  (rot'et-er),  n.  An  animal  that 
feeds  on  roots. 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      fa,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  their,  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Rootedlr  (rof ed-HX  adv.    In  a  rooted  man- 
-•y;  from  the  heart 

TTve.au  do  h»M  him         ^ 

Rootedness  (rofed-nesX  »•    The  «ute  or 

ouditlon  of  being  rooted. 
£S£r(roferT^    One  thst  roots;  one 
at  lean  up  by  the  roots;  one  who  eradi- 
cate* or  destroys    'When  the  "»<«"  »™ 
thorough  reformers  made  clean  work  with 
the  church,  and  took  away  all     SouUt 
Rootery  (rol'er-l),  n.     A  mound  or  pile 
Tnu, / with  the  roots  of  trees.  In  which 
plants  are  set  as  in  a  rockery,  used  ss  an 
ornamental  object  in  gardening. 
Boot-hair  (rofhsr).  ».    In  bot.  a  slender 
halr.llke  fibre  growing  on  roots,  being  a  pro- 
duction of  the  epidermis  of  the  root 
Root-house  (rotrhous),  n.    1.  A  house  made 
ofrooU-i  A  house  for  storing  up  or  de- 
poaltlng  potatoes,    turnips,  carroU,    cab- 
bageTor  other  roots  or  tops,  for  the  win- 
tor  feed  of  csttle. 

Boot-leaf  (roHef).  "•    *  !«•*  growing  im- 
mediately from  the  root 
Rootle**  (rot'les),  a.    Having  no  root     'A 
rootlti*  tree  '    Sir  T.  More. 
Rootlet  (rotletX  n.    A  radicle;  a  little  root 
Root-mildew  ( rot'mil-du ).  n.     The  name 
given  to  certain  mycella  which  infest  the 
roots  of  peaches,  apples,  currants,  roses, 
Ac  ,  causing  their  death. 
Boot-parasite  (rofpar-a-sit).  n     A  plant 
which  grows  ut)on  the  root  of  another  plant, 
as  plants  of  the  uat  order  Orobanchacea;, 
or  broom -rapes. 

Root-stock  (rot'stok),  n.  In  bot.  a  prostrate 
rooting  thickened  stem,  which  yearly  pro- 
duces young  branches  or  plants;  a  rhizome. 
Ginger  and  orris  roots  are  common  In- 
stances of  It 

Booty  (rot'iX  a.  Full  of  roots;  as,  rooty 
ground.  Chapman. 

Rooye-bok  (ro'ye-bok),  n.  [D.  rooijen,  to 
regulate,  to  order,  and  bole,  buck— from  their 
habit  of  walking  straight  forward  in  single 
file.)  A  handsome  antelope  of  South  Africa, 
*Kpyctroe  mtlaiitput,  measuring  3  feet  in 
height,  and  having  elegantly  shaped  ringed 
horns  and  a  beautiful  tinted  bay  coat  A 
black  semicircular  mark  on  the  croup,  and 
the  jet  black  hue  of  the  black  of  its  feet, 
afford  easy  means  of  distinguishing  it  from 
other  antelopes  Called  also  Pailah. 
Ropallc  ( ni-pal'ik).  a.  [Or.  rhopalon,  a  club.  ] 
1.  Club-formed ;  increasing  or  swelling  to- 
ward the  end.  — 2  Relating  to  poetical 
verses  In  which  the  words  succeed  each 
other  In  a  regularly  increasing  number  of 
syllables. 

Rope  (rop),  n.  [Formerly  also  roop,  rop, 
rape;  A. Sax.  rap.  Sc.  raip.  IceL  rtip,  D.  rttp, 
roop.  0.  re\f,  Goth,  raip*.]  I.  A  cord  of  some 
thickness;  a  general  name  applied  tocordage 
over  1  Inch  in  circumference.  Ropes  are  usu- 
ally made  of  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  coir,  or  other 
vegetable  flbre,  or  of  iron,  steel,  or  other 
metallic  wire.  A  hempen  rope  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  yams  or  threads  which 
are  first  spun  or  twisted  into  strands,  and 
the  finished  rope  goes  under  social  names 
according  to  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  strands  of  which  it  is  composed.  A 
Hairier  •  laid  rope  is  composed  of  three 
strands  twisted  left-hand,  the  yarn  being 
laid  up  right-hand.  A  ea'ile-laid  rope  con- 
sists of  three  strands  of  hawser-laid  rope 
twisted  right-hand;  called  also  water-laid, 
or  rigU-hand  rope.  A  throud-laid  rope  con- 
sists of  a  central  strand  slightly  twisted, 
and  three  strands  twisted  around  It;  called 
•\Kfour-ttrandmpe  A /to/  rope  usually  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  hawser-laid  ropes  placed 
side  by  side  and  fastened  together  by  sew- 
ing In  a  zigzag  direction.  Wire  ropes  gen- 
erally consist  of  six  strands  laid  or  spun 
around  a  hempen  core,  each  strand  consist- 
ing of  six  wires  laid  the  contrary  way 
•round  a  smaller  hempen  core.— 2.  A  row  or 
string  consisting  of  a  number  of  things 
united;  ss,  •  rope  of  onions;  n  rope  of 
pearls,  /top.',  end,  the  end  of  s  rope;  a 
short  piece  of  rope,  often  used  ss  an  Instru- 
ment of  punishment  -Rope  of  tand,  pro- 
Terblally,  a  feeble  union  or  tie;  a  band  easily 
broken.  Upon  the  high  ropes,  (a)  elated;  In 
high  spirits.  (&)  Haughty;  arrogant  Swift. 

iritho  "  {"""*  np>>  to  '"  Wln  *"  on 
Bop«  CrtpX  ».i  pret  ft  pp.  roped;  pnr.  rop- 
>"•»  To  be  drawn  out  or  extended  Into  a 
filament  or  thread  by  means  of  any  glutin- 
ous or  adhesive  quality. 

I  partly  follow  UK  touch  of  another 


bodr  and  Mttlv  Mick  to  themiehel.  «nd  therefore 
nttiaA  draw  thcouclves  in  threads,  as  pitch,  glue. 

•lid  birdlime.  «S«a» 

Rope  (rop).  «•<  1-  To  Anm  *>1  or  a»  by  a 
rope;  to  fasten  or  tie  up  with  a  rope  or 
ropes;  as.  to  rope  s  bale  of  goods. -2.  To 
pull  or  curb  in;  to  restrain,  as  a  horse  by  its 
rider  to  prevent  it  winning  a  race:  a  not 
uncommon  trick  on  the  turf 

The  bold  yeomen.  In  full  confidence  that  their 
fov.  urite  will  not  be  roftJ.  back  their  opinions  man- 
fully for  crowns.  LmtMa. 

Rope-band  (ropTmnd).    See  ROBBIN. 

Rope-bark  (rop%ark),  n.  A  shrub  (Dtrco 
poWrw)  growing  in  low  wet  places,  as 
boggy  woods.  In  the  United  States.  Called 
otherwise  Swamp  -  wood,  Leather  •  wood, 
Moose-wood. 

Rope-dancer  (r&p'dans-er),  n.  One  who 
walks,  dances,  or  performs  acrobatic  feats 
on  a  rope  extended  at  a  greater  or  less 
height  above  the  floor  or  ground.  '  A  dar- 
ing  rope-dancer,  whom  they  expect  to  fall 
every  moment1  Additon. 

Rope-dancing  (rop'dans-ing),  n.  The  act  or 
profession  of  a  rope-dancer.  A  rbuthnot. 

Rope-ladder  (rop'lad-er),  n.  A  ladder  made 
of  ropes. 

Rope-maker  ( rdp'mak-er),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  ropes  or  cordage. 

Rope-making  (rdp'mak-ing),  n.  The  art  or 
business  of  manufacturing  ropes  or  cordage. 

Rope-mat  (rop'niat),  n.  A  mat  made  of 
oakum. 

Ropen,tPP  of  rep«orr«ap.  Reaped.  Chau- 

Bope-  porter  ( rdp'port-cr),  n.  A  pulley 
mounted  on  a  frame,  over  which  the  ropes 
of  steam-ploughs  are  borne  off  the  ground 
so  as  to  prevent  wear  and  tear  from  fric- 
tion. 

Rope-pump  (rop'pump),  n.  A  machine  for 
raising  water.consisting  of  an  endless  rope  or 
ropes  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  place 
to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  and  under 
another  pulley  fixed  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  upper  pulley  being  turned 
rapidly  by  a  winch,  motion  is  given  to  the 
rope,  and  the  water  rises  up  along  with  the 
ascending  part  of  the  rope,  partly  by  the 
momentum  it  acquires  when  in  motion,  and 
partly  by  capillary  attraction. 

Roper  (rop'er),  n.  1  A  rope-maker— 2.  One 
who  ropes  goods;  a  packer. 

Rope-ripe  (rop'rip),  o.  Fit  for  hanging;  de- 
serving a  rope. 

Lord,  how  you  roll  in  your  roff-rift  terms  I 

Chapman. 

Ropery  (rop'er-l),  n.  1.  A  place  where  ropes 
are  made. —2.  t  Conduct  that  deserves  the 
halter. 

wli.it  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of 
his  ref€ty  t  ShaJt. 

Rope's-end  (rops'end),  u.t.  To  punish  by 
thrashing  with  a  rope's  end ;  as,  to  rope's- 
end  a  juvenile  trespasser  on  board  a  vessel. 

Rope-shaped  (rop'shapt),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  roots,  as  those  of  certain  of  the 
screw-pines,  which  are  formed  of  coarse 
fibre  resembling  cords. 

Rope-spinner  (rop'spin-er),  n.  One  that 
spins  or  makes  ropes. 

Rope-spinning  (rop'fpln-ing),  n.  The  oper- 
ation of  spinning  or  twisting  ropes. 

Rope-trick  (rop'trik),  n.  U  A  trick  that 
deserves  the  halter. 

She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves  or 
so ;  an  he'll  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rofe-trtfts. 
ShaJl. 

2.  A  trick  performed  with  ropes. 

Rope- walk  (ror/wak),  n.  A  long  covered 
walk,  or  a  long  building  over  smooth  ground 
where  rones  are  manufactured. 

Rope-walker  (rop'wak-er),  n.  Same  as 
Rope-dancer. 

Rope-yarn  (rop'yarn),  n.  Tarn  for  ropes, 
consisting  of  a  single  thread.  The  threads 
are  twisted  into  strands,  and  the  strands 
into  ropes. 

Ropily  (rop'l-li),  adv.  In  a  ropy  or  viscous 
manner,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  like  a  rope. 

Roplness  (rop'l-nes\  n  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  t>eing  ropy;  stringiness  or  aptness  to 
draw  out  In  a  string  or  thread  without 
breaking,  as  of  glutinous  substances;  vis- 
cosity; adhesiveness. 

Roplsh  (rop'ish),  a.  Tending  to  ropiness; 
ropy. 

Ropy  (rop'i),a.  1.  Resembling  a  rope  or  cord; 
cord-like.  [Rare.] 

In  vain 

Their  lax'd  and  fpfy  sinews  sorely  strain 
Heap'd  loads  to  draw.  y '.  Baillie. 


2.  Capable  of  being  drawn  into  a  thread,  as 
a  glutinous  substance;  stringy;  viscous;  ten- 
acious; glutinous;  as,  ropy  wine;  ropy  lees. 
Wine  is  called  ropy  when  it  shows  a  milky 
or  flaky  sediment  and  an  oily  appearance 
when  poured  out 

Roquelaure  (r6'ke-16r),  n.   (From  the  Duke 
de  Roquelaure]     A  kind  of   short  cloak 


Roquelaure,  time  of  George  II. 

much  used  in'  the  earlier  portion  of  the 

eighteenth  century.    Gay. 
RoquelO  (ro'ke-16),  n.    Same  as  Roquelaure. 
Roquet  (rolta),  v.t.  and  t.     In  the  game  of 

croquet,  for  the  player  to  cause  his  own 

ball  to  strike  another  ball. 
Roralt  (ro'ral),  o.   [L.  roralit,  from  rot,  rorit, 

dew.]    Pertaining  to  dew  or  consisting  of 

dew;  dewy. 

These  see  her  from  the  dusky  plight,  .  .  . 
With  roral  wash  redeem  her  face.  Gi-ttn. 

Roratlont  (ro-ra'shon),  n.  (L.  roratio,  rora- 
tionis,  from  rot,  rorit,  dew.)  A  falling  of 
dew. 

Roric  (ro'rik),  a.  [L.  rot,  rorit,  dew.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  dew;  dewy:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  certain  curious  figures  or 
appearances  seen  on  polished  solid  surfaces 
after  breathing  on  them;  also,  to  a  class  of 
related  phenomena  produced  under  very 
various  conditions,  but  agreeing  in  being 
considered  as  the  effect  of  either  light,  heat, 
or  electricity. 

Roridt  (ro'rid),o.  [L.  roridut,  from  rot,  roris, 
dew.]  Dewy.  'Jtorid  drops  of  balsam  to 
heal  the  wounded.'  Dr.  It .  More. 

Roriferous  (ro-rif'er-usX  a.  [L.  rot,  roris, 
dew,  and  fero,  to  produce.  ]  1.  Generating 
or  producing  dew. — 2.  In  physiol.  a  term 
applied  to  such  vessels  as  give  out  fluids 
like  dew  on  the  surface  of  organs. 

Rorifluentt  (ro-rif'lu-ent),  a.  [L.  rot,  rorit, 
dew,  and  fluo,  to  flow.  ]  Flowing  with  dew. 

Rorqual  (rorTcwal),  n.  [Said  to  be  from 
Norwegian  name  signifying  a  whale  with 
folds ;  comp. ,  however,  N.  royr-hval,  Far- 
oic  royur,  a  kind  of  whale,  according  to 
Vigfusson  so  called  from  its  reddish  col- 
our.] A  cetaceous  mammal  of  the  genus 
Balsenoptera,  closely  allied  to  the  com- 
mon whales,  but  distinguished  by  having 
a  dorsal  fin,  with  the  throat  and  under 
parts  wrinkled  with  deep  longitudinal  folds, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of 
great  dilatation,  but  the  use  of  which,  is  as 


Great  Northern  Rorqual  (Rorqvaltti  or  Bal<r*0f- 
ttra 


yet  unknown.  Two  or  three  species  are 
known,  but  they  are  rather  avoided  on  ac- 
count of  their  ferocity,  the  shortness  and 
coarseness  of  their  baleen  or  whalebone, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  oil  they  produce. 
The  northern  rorqual  attains  a  great  sire, 
being  found  from  80  to  over  100  feet  in 
length.  Naturalists  are.  however,  not  agreed 
as  to  the  numlx-r  .if  >pccies  in  the  genus, 
some  asserting  that  a  genus  Rorqualus  or 
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Physalus  exists,  completely  distinct  from 
Balacnoptera,  aud  containing  the  largest 
members,  while  Balaaioptera  contains  only 
those  species  which  do  not  exceed  25  feet  in 
length,  and  which  are  known  AS  pike  whales, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  mouth  to  that 
of  the  pike;  others  hold  that  the  latter  are 
merely  the  young  of  the  great  northern  ror- 
qual. The  rorqual  feeds  on  cod,  herring, 
pilchards,  and  other  fish,  in  pursuing  which 
it  is  not  seldom  stranded  on  the  British 
shores. 

Rorulent  I  (ro'ru-lent),  a.  [L.  rorulentus, 
from  tos,  roris,  dew.]  Full  of  dew. 

Roryt  (ro'ri),  a.    [L.  ros,  roris,  dew.]  Dewy. 

On  Ubanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set,. 
And  shook  his  wings  with  rory  May-dew  wet. 
Fairfax. 

Rosa  (ro'za),  n.  The  name  of  the  most  uni- 
versally admired  and  cultivated  genus  of 
plants,  forming  the  type  of  the  nat.  order 
Rosaceae.  See  ROSE. 

Rosace  (roz-as'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental 
piece  of  plaster-work  in  the  centre  of  a  ceil- 
ing, in  which  a  lustre  or  chandelier  is 
placed. 

Rosaceae  (ro-zii'se-e),  n.pl.  A  large  and  im- 
portant order  of  plants,  of  which  the  rose  is 
the  type,  distinguished  by  having  several 
petals,  separate  carpels,  distinct  perigyu- 
ous,  numerous  stamens,  alternate  leaves, 
and  an  exogenous  mode  of  growth.  The 
species  are,  for  the  most  part,  inhabitants 
of  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
in  some  cases  trees,  in  other  shrubs,  and  in 
a  great  number  of  instances  herbaceous 
perennial  plants;  scarcely  any  are  annuals. 
The  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach,  al- 
mond, nectarine,  apricot,  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, and  similar  valuable  fruits,  are  the 
produce  of  the  order.  Some  of  the  species 
are  also  important  as  medicinal  plants,  as 
the  root  of  Tortnentilla  reptans,  Geum  ur- 
banum,  and  others,  which  contain  an  astrin- 
gent principle.  The  genera  of  this  order 
have  been  divided  into  four  principal  groups 
or  sub-orders,  viz.  Roseie,  including  the  true 
roses,  potentillas,  spirseas,  and  neuradas; 
Pomece,  including  the  apple,  pear,  medlar, 
quince,  service,  and  mountain  ash;  Amyg- 
daleec,  or  the  almond  tribe;  and  Saugui- 
sorbeae,  or  burnet  tribe. 

Rosaceous  (ro-za'shus),  a.  [L.  rosaceus. 
See  ROSE.]  1.  Rose-like;  composed  of  sev- 
eral petals  arranged  in  a  circular  form;  as, 
a  rosaceous  corolla,— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  nat.  order  Rosacese. 

Rosalt  (ro'zal),  a.    1.  Rosy. — 2.  Rosaceous. 

Rosalia  (ro-za'li-a),  n.  [It]  In  music,  a 
species  of  imitation,  consisting  of  the  repe- 
tition of  a  phrase  or  passage,  the  pitch  of 
which  is  raised  a  tone  or  semitone  at  each 
repetition. 

Rosalina  (ro-za-li'na),  n.  [From  L.  rosa,  a 
rose.  ]  The  name  given  to  a  fossil  genus  of 
many  -  chambered  Foraminifera,  from  the 
cells  being  disposed  in  acircularor  rose-like 
form. 

Rosaniline  (roz-an'il-in),  n.  (CjoH19N3.)  An 
organic  base,  a  derivative  of  aniline,  crystal- 
lizing in  white  needles,  capable  of  uniting 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  which  salts  form 
the  well-known  rosauiline  colouring  matter 
of  commerce.  Silk  and  wool  dipped  into 
aqueous  solutions  of  any  of  the  salts  with- 
draw them  from  solution  and  become  dyed 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  Cotton,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  withdraw  this  colour- 
ing matter,  but  must  be  first  treated  with  a 
mordant  of  some  animal  substance,  such  as 
albumen.  Called  also  Aniline  Red,  Roseine, 
Magenta,  &c. 

Rosarian  (ro-za'ri-an),  n.  A  cultivator  of 
roses;  a  rose-grower;  a  rose-fancier.  S.  R. 
Hole. 

Rosary  (ro'za-ri),  n.  [L.  rosarium..  See 
ROSE.]  1.  A  chaplet ;  a  garland.  'A.  rosary 
or  chaplet  of  good  works. '  Jer.  Taylor.  The 
term  was  formerly  often  adopted  as  a  title  of 
numerous  books,  consisting  of  a  garland 
of  flowers,  as  it  were,  culled  from  various  au- 
thors.—2.  A  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman 
Catholics, on  which  they  count  their  prayers. 
There  are  always  in  the  rosary  five  or  fifteen 
divisions,  each  containing  ten  small  beads 
and  one  large  one;  for  each  of  the  small 
beads  an  Ave  Maria,  and  for  each  of  the 
larger  a  Paternoster  is  repeated. — 3.  A  rose- 
garden.  ' Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn.' 
Tennyson.  —  4.  A  counterfeit  coin  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  worth  about  a  halfpenny, 
coined  abroad  and  brought  surreptitiously 
into  England.  It  was  so  called  from  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  rose. 


Roscld  (ros'id),  a.  [L.  roscidus,  from  ros, 
dew.  ]  Dewy;  containing  dew,  or  consisting 
of  dew.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Rose  (roz),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rose,  Fr.  rose;  like 
the  name  in  the  other  European  languages, 
boiTowed  from  the  L.  rosa,  arose;  allied  to 
Gr.  rhodon,  a  rose,  probably  from  an  Eastern 
source.)  1.  A  well-known  and  universally 
cultivated  plant  aud  flower  of  the  genus 
Rosa,  uat.  order  Rosacese.  The  rose  has 
been  a  favourite  flower  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional badge  of  England.  It  is  found  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
All  the  species  are  included  between  70°  and 
19"  north  latitude.  The  species  as  "well  as 
the  varieties  are  numerous,  and  the  former 
exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish.  Some 
of  the  species  possess  medicinal  properties. 
The  fruit  of  R.  canina,  or  dog-rose,  and 
other  allied  species,  is  astringent ;  and  the 
petals  of  R.  gallica,  or  French  rose,  are  also 
astringent  when  dried  with  rapidity.  R. 
moschata,  centifolia,  and  damascena  yield 
the  attar,  essence,  or  oil  of  roses.  Many 
other  perfumes  are  made  from  roses,  as 
rose-water,  vinegar  of  roses,  spirit  of  roses, 
honey  of  roses,  &c.  The  H.  centifolia  is  the 
well-known  cabbage  or  Provence  rose.— 
2.  A  knot  of  ribbon  in  the  form  of  a  rose, 
used  as  an  ornamental  tie~  of  a  hat-band, 
garter,  shoe,6tc.— 3.  Fig.  full  flush  or  bloom. 

He  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him.  Stia&. 

4.  In  arch,  a  rosette  (which  see).— 5.  A  per- 
forated nozzle  of  a  pipe,  spout,  &c.,  to  dis- 
tribute water  in  fine  shower -like  jets;  a 
rose-head;  also,  a  plate  similarly  perforated 
covering  some  aperture.  —6.  A  popular  name 
of  the  disease  erysipelas :  from  its  colour.  — 
7.  A  circular  card  or  disc,  or  diagram  with 
radiating  lines,  as  the  compass-card  or  rose 
of  the  compass;  the  barometric  rose,  which 
shows  the  barometric  pressure,  at  any  place, 
in  connection  with  the  winds  blowing  from 
different  points  of  the  compass;  a  wind-rose. 
—  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  Eng.  hist,  the  civil 
contest  between  the  nouses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, the  badge  of  the  former  house  being 
a  white,  of  the  latter  a  red  rose.—  Under  the 
rose,  in  secret ;  privately ;  in  a  manner  that 
forbids  disclosure. — Rose  of  Jericho,  a  cru- 
ciferous plant  (Anaxtatica  hierochuntina), 
f  rowing  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Arabia  and 
alestine.  It  becomes  rolled  up  like  a  ball 
in  the  dry  season,  and  opens  its  foliage  and 
seed-vessels  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
moisture.  See  cut  under  ANASTATICA.  — 
The  Christmas  rose  is  Helleborus  niger. 
Rose  (roz),  v.  t.  To  render  rose-coloured;  to 
redden;  to  cause  to  flush  or  blush.  '  A  maid 
yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of 
modesty.'  Shak. 

The  very  nape  of  her  white  neck 
Was  rosed  with  indignation.  Tennyson. 

Rose  (roz),  pret.  of  rite. 

Rose-acacia  (roz-a-ka'shi-a),  n.  A  highly 
ornamental  flowering  shrub  of  the  genus 
Robinia  (R.  hispida),  inhabiting  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
now  frequently  seen  in  gardens  in  Europe. 

Rosealt  (ro'ze-al),  a.  [L.  roseux,  from  rosa,  a 
rose.]  Like  a  rose  in  smell  or  colour;  roseate. 
•The  rich  and  roseal  spring  of  those  rare 
sweets. '  Crashaw. 

Rose-aniline  (roz-an'il-in),  n.  Same  as  Ros- 
aniline. 

Rose -apple  (roz'ap-1),  n.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Eugenia,  the  E.  Jambos,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Myrtacete.  It  is  a  branching 
tree,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  it  is  rose- 
scented,  and  has  the  flavour  of  an  apricot. 
Called  also  Malabar  Plum. 

Roseate  (ro'ze-at),   a.    [L.  roseus,  rosy.] 

1.  Full  of  roses. 

Prepare  your  roseate  bowers. 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers.  Pope. 

2.  Of  a  rose  colour;  blooming;  as,  roseate 
beauty. 

Rose-bay  (roz'ba),  n.  The  name  of  several 
plants;  as,  (a)  the  flerium  Oleander.  (6)  The 
dwarf  rose-bay,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Rhodo- 
dendron, having  handsome  flowers.  (c)Epi- 
lobium  anaustifolium. 

Rose-beetle,  Rose-fly  (rozTie-tl,  roz'fli),  n. 
A  well-known  coleopterous  insect,  the  Ce- 
tonia  aurata,  which  frequents  roses. 

Rosebud  (roz'bud),  n.  The  bud  of  a  rose ; 
the  flower  of  the  rose  just  appearing. 

Rose-bug  (roz 'bug),  n.  A  rose -chafer. 
[American.] 


Rosebush  (ro/bush),  n.    The  bush,  shrub, 

or  plant  which  bears  roses. 
Rose-camphor  (roz'kam-fer),  n.  One  of  the 

two  volatile  oils  composing  attar  of  roses. 

It  is  a  stearoptene,  and  is  solid. 
Rose-campion  (roz'kam-pi-on),  n.   A  plant, 

the  Lychnis  coronaria. 
Rose-carnation  (roz'kar-na"shon),  n.    A 

carnation  the  ground  colour  of  whose  petals 

is  striped  with  a  rose  colour. 

And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  humming  air.     Tennyson. 

Rose-chafer  ( roz'chaf-er),  n.  The  name 
commonly  given  in  this  country  to  the  rose- 
beetle  or  rose-fly.  (See  ROSE-BEETLE.)  The 
rose -chafer  or  rose -bug  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Macrodactylus  subspinosus,  a 
smaller  coleopterous  insect  of  the  family 
Melolonthidae.  It  feeds  on  rose-petals,  and 
is  a  great  pest  in  gardens. 

Rose-cold  (roz'kold),  n.   Same  as  Hay-fever. 

Rose-colour  (roz'kul-er),  n.  1.  The  colour  of 
a  rose,  or  pink.  Hence— 2.  Beauty  or  attrac- 
tiveness, as  of  a  rose;  often,  fancied  beauty 
or  attractiveness ;  couleur-de-rose ;  as,  life 
appears  to  the  young  all  rose-colour. 

Rose-coloured  (roz'kul-erd),  a.  1.  Having 
the  colour  of  a  rose. — 2.  Uncommonly  beau- 
tiful; hence,  extravagantly  fine  or  pleasing; 
as,  rose-coloured  views  of  the  future. 

Rose-cross  t  (roz'kros),  n.  A  Rosicrucian; 
an  empiric. 

Rose-cut  (roz'kut),  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
gem  the  back  of  which  is  left  flat,  and  the 
face  cut  into  a  series  of  inclined  triangular 
facets  arranged  around  a  central  hexagon. 

Rose -diamond  (roz'di-a-mond),  n.  A  dia- 
mond nearly  hemispherical, cut  into  twenty- 
four  triangular  planes  arranged  around  a 
hexagonal  centre. 

Rose-drop  (roz'drop),  n.  1.  A  lozenge  flav- 
oured with  rose-essence.— 2.  An  ear-ring. — 
3.  A  pimple  on  the  nose  caused  by  drinking 
ardent  spirits;  a  grog-blossom. 

Rose-elder  (roz'el-der),  n.  The  gelder-rose 
(  Viburnum  Opulus). 

Rose-engine  (roz'en-jin),  n.  An  appendage 
to  the  turning-lathe,  by  which  a  surface  of 
wood  or  metal,  such  as  a  watch-case,  is  en- 
graved with  a  variety  of  curved  lines.  This 
mechanism  derives  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  combination  of  the  lines 
produced  by  it  presenting  some  resemblance 
to  a  full-blown  rose. 

Rose-faced  (roz'fast),  a.  Having  a  rosy  or 
red  face. 

Rose-festival  (roz'f es-ti-val),  n.  A  festival 
celebrated  on  June  8th,  which  had  its  origin 
at  Salency  in  France.  A  girl  is  selected  from 
three  most  distinguished  for  female  virtues, 
her  name  being  announced  from  the  pulpit 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  objections.  She 
is  then  conducted  to  church,  where  she 
hears  service  in  a  place  of  honour,  after 
which  she  formerly  used  to  open  a  ball  with 
the  seigneur.  She  is  called  La  Rosiere,  be- 
cause she  is  adorned  with  roses  held  toge- 
ther by  a  silver  clasp  presented  by  Louis 
XIII.  The  festival  has  been  imitated  at 
other  places. 

Rose-fever  ( roz'f e'ver),  n.  Same  as  Hay- 
fever. 

Rose-fish  (roz'flsh),  n.  The  Norway  haddock. 
Also,  a  fish  found  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
North  America.  See  RED-FISH. 

Rose-fly,  n.    See  ROSE-BEETLE. 

Rose-gall  (roz'gjil),  n.  An  excrescence  on 
the  dog-rose. 

Rose-head  (rozlied),  n.    See  ROSE,  5. 

Rose-liued  (roz'hud),  a.  Of  the  hue  or  col- 
our of  the  rose;  rose-coloured.  'Flowing 
beneath  her  rose-hued  zone.'  Tennyson. 

Roseine  (roz'e-in),  n.   Same  as  Rose-aniline. 

Rose-knot  (roz'not),  n.  An  ornamental 
bunch  of  ribbons  plaited  so  as  to  represent 
a  rose. 

Rose-lake  (rozlak),  n.  A  pigment  of  a  rich 
tint  prepared  from  lac  and  madder  precipi- 
tated on  an  earthy  basis.  Called  also  Rose- 
madder. 

Rose-lathe  (rozlaTH),  n.  A  lathe  fitted  with 
a  rose-engine.  See  ROSE-ENGINE. 

Rose-lip  (roz'lip),  n.  A  lip  of  a  rosy  or  red 
ripe  colour.  'Thy  rose-lips  and  full  blue 
eyes.'  Tennyson. 

Roselite  (roz'lit),  n.  [In  honour  of  the  Ger- 
man naturalist  G.  Rose.]  A  native  arseniate 
of  cobalt,  occurring  in  small  red  crystals. 

Rosellate  (ro-zel'at),  a.  [From  L.  rosa,  a 
rose.  ]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  leaves  when 
they  are  disposed  like  the  petals  of  a  rose. 

Roselle  (ro-zel'),  n.  A  species  of  Hibiscus 
(II.  Sabdariffa),  the  pleasantly  acidulous 
calyces  of  which  are  used  in  the  East  and 
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ROM-mallOW  (roz'mal-lo),  n.    8«me  as 
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the  soHthcrn  parts  of  France.  Spain,  and 
lUly.  but  commonly  cultivated  in  our  war- 
den! Uh«  a  fragrant  smell  a,,,  »  »»™. 
pungent,  bitterish  taste.  It  JteMsto  jUs- 
lation  a  light.  p«le.  essential  oil  of  great 
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the  manufacture  of  pomatums  for  the  grow  th 
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a  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
oseriw.    'Arownchaplef    Chaucer 
Rate-nail  (ros'nal),  n.   A  nail  with  a  conical 
head  which  if  hammered  into  triangular 

Rose-noble  (rdz'no-bl),  n  An  ancient  Eng- 
lf.h  g..ld  coin,  stamped  with  the  ngure  of  a 
r.»  tint  itruck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III-, 
and  'current  at  8«  8d.  Rose-nobles  were 
also  coined  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  of 
the  value  of  8»  id. 

RoMola  <r6-ze'6-la).  n.  (From  L  ro«o,  a 
rose  I  In  med.  a  kind  of  ra»h  or  rose-col- 
oured efflore»cence,  mostly  symptomatic. 
and  occurring  in  connection  with  different 
febrile  complaints.  Called  also  Rote-rank 
anil  Scarlet  Rath. 

Rose-pink  (nVpingk),  n.  1  A  pigment  pre- 
pmmfby  dyeing  chalk  or  whiting  with  a  de- 
i-octlon  of  Brazil-wood  and  alum.  -2.  A  rosy 
pink  colour  or  hue 

Rose-quartx  (roz'kwarts).  n,  A  sub-species 
of  quartz,  which  Is  rose-red 

Roser.t  n     A  rose-bush.     Chaucer 

Rose-rash  (roz'rash),  n.    Same  as  Rottola 

Rose-red  (roi'red),  a  Red  as  a  rose.  'Thy 
ratf.m/llp*.'  Tennyton. 

Rose-rial  (rftz'ri-al).  n.  (Row,  and  rial  for 
ruyal  j  A  name  for  British  gold  coins  of 
various  reigns  and  various  values.  The 
noble  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  ,  of  the 
value  of  m  id.,  was  so  called  from  the  Bgon 
of  a  rose  which  was  added  to  the  reverse 
There  were  rose-rials  of  James  I.  of  the 
value  of  30.. 

Rose-root  (roz'rotX  n.  A  plant,  Rhodiola 
rotea  See  RHODIOLA. 

Rosery  (rtz'er-l),  «  A  place  where  roses 
grow;  a  nursery  of  rose-bushes;  a  rosary. 

Roset  (riz'et),  n.  [Fr  rotette,  from  rote  ] 
A  red  colour  used  by  painters.  See  Ro- 
p 

Roset  (roz'et).  n.    Rosin     (Scotch.  ] 

Rosetta  Stone  (r6-zet'a  ston).  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  stone  In  the  British  museum, 
originally  found  by  the  French  near  the 
Rotfltn  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  piecr  <>f 
Mark  basalt,  and  contains  part  of  three  dis- 
tinct inscriptions,  the  first  or  highest  in 
hieroglyphics,  the  second  In  enchorial  char- 
acters, and  the  third  In  Greek  According 
to  the  Greek  Inscription  the  stone  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
about  193  rears  before  Christ 

Rosetta-wood  (ro-irt'ta-wud),  n.  A  hand- 
some furniture  wood,  of  an  orange-red  col- 
our with  very  dark  veins,  imported  from  the 
Kast  Indies.  It  Is  of  durable  texture,  but 
the  colours  become  dark  by  exposure.  The 
tree  yielding  It  is  not  known. 

Rosette  (rA-iet'X  n.  |Kr.,  a  dim.  of  ram  1 
1.  An  imitation  of  a  rose,  as  by  ribbon,  used 
a*  an  ornament  or  badge  :  specifically.  In 
urea,  a  flower-ornament  of  frequent  use  in 
decorations  and  In  all  styles  In  Roman 
architecture  rosettes  are  used  to  decorate 
coffers  In  catlings,  and  In  the  soffits  of  cor- 
nices. They  are  the  central  ornamentof  the 
abacus  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  medieval 
architecture  the  varieties  of  this  ornament 
an  abundant  —  t  A  red  colour  used  by 


Rose-water  (roVwa-ter),  o.     Having  the 
TnVur  or  character  of  rose-water;  hence. 

affectedly   delicate,  fine,  or   sentimental. 

•  Roie-ualtr  philanthropy. '    Carlyle. 
Rose-WlndOW  (roz-wln-dO).  n.     In  arch   a 

?rcuh,r  window  divided  into  compartments 


;.•••• 
Eosetumi 


_— ,,-J  (rt-re'tum).  n  |I. .  from  ran.  a 
roM.)  A  garden  or  parterre  devoted  to  tin 
cultivation  uf  roee*. 

Ro«e-wmt«r<nVws-tm  n.  Watertin.  -tiired 
with  roses  by  distillation 


Rose-window,  St.  David's- 

by  mullions  or  tracery  radiating  or  branch- 
ing from  a  centre.  It  is  called  also  Catherine- 
wheel  and  Marigold  Window. 
Rose-wood  (roz'wud),  n.  The  name  of  the 
worn!  of  numerous  South  American  trees, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Legumi- 
nosje  It  Is  so  named  because  some  kinds 
of  it,  when  freshly  cut,  have  a  faint  agree- 
able smell  of  roses.  It  Is  obtained  from 
Brazil,  the  Canary  Islands,  Siam,  and  other 
places,  and  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for 
cabinet-work. 

Rosewort  (rdz'wert).  n.  Same  as  Rose-root 
(which  see). 

Rosicruclan  (roz-i-kro'shl-an),  n.  (L.  ram. 
a  rose  and  cnix,  crucif,  a  cross,  the  name 
originating  from  that  of  the  alleged  founder 
Ronenlcreuz  (rosy  cross).)  One  of  a  secret 
sect  or  society  some  account  of  which  was 
given  in  several  works  published  In  Ger- 
many about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
originated  two  or  three  centuries  previous. 
Whether  such  an  organized  society  ever  did 
lenity  exist  or  not  is  an  open  question,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  persons  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  subsequently  have  pro- 
fessed to  belong  to  it.  I  ts  members  are  said 
to  have  made  great  pretensions  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  especially 
as  to  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  and  acquaintance  of  what 
was  occurring  in  distant  regions,  <Sc.  The 
society  was  often  known  as  Brothers  of  the 
Rosy  Cross. 

Roslcruclan  (roz  i-kro'shl-an),  n.    Pertain- 
ing to  the  Rosicrucians  or  their  arts. 
Roslcruclanism  ( roz-i-kro'shi-an-izm ),  n. 
The   arts,   practices,  or  doctrines  of   the 
Rosicrucians. 

Rosled  (rd'zid),  a.  Adorned  with  roses  or 
their  colour. 

Rosier  t  (ro'zher),  n.  [Fr.]  A  rose-bush. 
Spenter. 

Roslere  (rt-zi-ar).  n.  Xee  ROSE-FESTIVAL. 
Rosin  (roz'in).  n.  [Corruption  of  reein.  See 
RESIN  ]  The  name  given  to  resin  when  it 
Is  employed  in  a  solid  state  for  ordinary 
purposes.  It  is  obtained  from  turpentine 
by  distillation.  In  the  process  the  oil  of 
the  turpentine  comes  over  and  the  rosin 
remains  behind.  There  are  two  principal 
varieties  of  rosin,  one  of  which  is  of  a  brown 
and  the  other  of  a  white  colour.  The  brown 
variety,  common  rosin  or  colophony,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Norway  spruce  fir,  and  is  an 
amber-coloured,  brittle  solid,  consisting  of 
two  Isomeric  acids,  the  sylvic  and  pinic. 
The  white  variety,  known  commercially  as 
galipot,  is  obtained  front  the  turpentine 
yielded  by  rtntm  marititna.  The  8MB  of 
rosin  are  numerous  and  well  known. 
Rosin  (roz'in).  n.l.  To  nib  or  cover  over 
with  rosin.  'With  the  roxirid  bow  torment 
the  string/  Gay. 

Roslness  (ro'zi-nes),n.  The  quality  of  being 
rosy,  or  of  resembling  the  colour  of  the  rose. 
•  As  the  fair  morn  breaks  through  her  ron- 
neu.'    Sir  W.  Daeenant. 
Rosln-oll  (roz'in  oil),  n.     An  oil  manufac- 
tured from  pine-resin,  used  for  lubricating 
machinery,  <tc.,  and  in  France  for  printer's- 
ink. 
Hosln-Un  (roz'in-tln),  n.    A  miner's  name 


ROSTRAL 

for  a  pale-coloured  native  oxide  of  tin  with 
a  resinous  lustre. 

Roslny  (  roz'in  -1),  o.  Resembling  rosin; 
abounding  with  rosin. 

Rosland  (roa'land),  n.    [W.  rhm,  peat,  or  a 
moor]    Heathy  land;   land  full  of  ling; 
moorish  or  watery  land. 
Rosmarlnet  (roz'ma-rin),  n.    1.  Sea-dew. 
You  shall,  when  all  things  else  do  sleep, 
Save  your  chaste  thoughts,  with  reverence  steep 
Your  bodies  In  that  purer  brine 
And  wholesome  dew  called  rosman'ne. 

2  A  sea-monster  fabled  to  climb  to  the  tops 
of  the  cliffs  by  means  of  its  teeth  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  on  dew.     'Greedy  rot- 
marinei  with  visages  deformed.'    Spenter. 

3  Rosemary.   '  Biting  of  anise-seed  and  rot- 
marine.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Rosmarinus  (roz-ma-ri'nus).  n.  Rosemary, 
a  genus  of  plants.  See  ROSEMARY. 
Rosogllo,  RosollO  (ro-zol'i-o),  n.  [It.  ron>- 
lio.]  1.  A  red  wine  of  Malta.  -2.  A  species 
of  the  finest  liqueurs  or  creams.  Written 
also  Rotoli. 

Ross  (ros),  n.  1.  [Comp.  Dan.  rot,  chips  or 
shavings  of  wood.]  The  rough  scaly  mat- 
ter on  the  surface  of  the  bark  of  certain 
trees.  [American.  ]—  2.  [In  this  sense  comp. 
W.  rhot,  peat,  a  moor.  ]  The  refuse  of  plants; 
also,  a  morass.  Ilalliicell.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Ross  (ros),  v.t.   [American;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  strip  the  ross  from.—  2.  To  strip  bark 

from  —3.  To  cut  up  (bark)  for  boiling,  Ac. 

Rossel  t  (ros'el),  n.  [W.  rhot.  SeeRosLANP  ] 

Light  land  ;  rosland  (which  see).  Mortimer. 

Rossellyt  (ros'el-li),  a.    Loose;  light    Mor- 

timer. 

Rosset  (ros'et),  n.   The  kalong  or  flying-fox. 
Written  more  correctly  Rougttette. 
Rosslgnol  (ros-sin'yol),  n.     [Kr.  rostignol, 
formerly  lotxignol,  from  L.  Ittgciniola,  dim. 
of  turn  nia.  a  nightingale.  ]  The  nightingale. 
Rosso-antlcp(ros'6-an-te"k6).  n.    tit.  rouo, 
red,  and  antico,  ancient.  ]   A  technical  name 
for  the  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  used  by  the 
ancients  for  statuary  purposes. 
Rest  (rost),  n.    See  ROUST. 
Rostel  (  ros'tel  ),  n.    [  L.  roitelltim,  dim.  of 
rostrum,  a  beak.)    In  bot.  («)  an  elevated 
and  rather  thickened  portion  of  the  stigma 
of  orchidaceous  plants,  from  which  the  pe- 
culiar gland  separates  by  which  the  pollen 
masses  of  some  species  of  that  order  are 
eventually  held  together.    (6)  Any  small 
beak-shaped  process,  as  in 
the  stigma  of  many  violets. 
(c)  That  part  of  the  heart  of 
a  seed  which  descends  and 
becomes  the  root. 
ROBtellaria    (ros-tel-la'rl- 
a),  ii.    A  genus  of  marine 
univalves  belonging  to  the 
family  Strombidee.      It   is 
found  both  recent  and  fos- 
sil. The  shell  is  fusiform  or 
subturriculate,  with  an  ele- 
vated   pointed  spire;    the 
aperture  is  oval,  canal  pro- 
jecting, and  terminating  in 
a  pointed  beak.    The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  found   in 
the  Asiatic  seas 
Rostellate  (ros'tel-lat),  a. 
Having  a  ro>tel. 
Rostelllform  (  ros-tel'li-form  ),  a.    Having 
the  form  of  a  rostel. 

Kostellum  (ros-tel'lum),  n.  Same  as  Rottel. 
Roster  (ros'ter),  n.  (I),  rooster,  a  tiling  lor 
roasting,  a  gridiron;  hence,  a  grating,  a  table 
or  list,  a  roster—  the  last  meaning  probably 
from  perpendicular  and  horiiontal  lint's 
of  tabular  statements  giving  a  grated  ap- 
pearance )  A  list  showing  the  turn  >T 
rotation  of  service  or  duty  of  those  wh  •> 
relieve  or  succeed  each  other;  specihYnlb. 
a  military  list  or  register  showing  or  tlxinu- 
the  rotation  in  which  individuals,  c  ..... 
panics,  regiments,  Ac.  ,  are  called  on  to  servi 

You  belong  perhaps  to  a  regiment  which  is  amonj; 
the  highest  on  the  rale  r  for  foreign  servicr 
sudden  demand  is  caused  by  a  reverse  which  b 
been  sustained  in  one  of  our  little  wars.      Sat.  Kft1. 

Rostle  t  (rosl),  n.  [See  ROSTKL.]  The  I  .  A 
of  a  ship. 

Rostral  (ros'tral).  a.  [L.  rostrnli*,  from 
nM(ru?)i.abeak  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  rostrum.—  Rottral  rulvian,  a  column 
dedicated  to  naval  triumphs;  it  was  orna- 
mented with  the  rostra  or  prows  of  ships, 
whence  the  name.—  Rottral  crown.  Same 
as  Naval  Crourn.  See  under  NAVAL. 

Commerce  wore  a  rostral  crirun  upon  h" 


Rostellaria  co- 
lumbria. 


FUe,  nvr,  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  f«V- 
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2.  Pertaining  to  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  other 
animal. 

Rostrate,  Rostrated  (ros'trat,  ros'trat-ed), 
a.  [L.  roatratus,  from  rostrum,  a  beak.J 
1.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  beaks ;  as,  ros- 
trated galleys. — 2.  In  bot.  beaked ;  having  a 
process  resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird.  — 

3.  In  conch,  applied  to  shells  having  a  beak- 
like  extension  of  the  shell,  in  which  the 
canal  is  situated. 

Rostriform  (ros'tri-form),  a.  [L.  rostrum, 
si  beak,  and  forma,  a  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  beak. 

Rostrulum  (ros'tru-lum),  n.  [Dim.  of  ros- 
trum.] In  entom.  the  oral  instrument  of 
the  flea  and  other  aphanipterans. 

Rostrum  (ros'trum),  n.  [L.,  the  beak  of  a 
bird  or  other  animal,  the  beak  of  a  ship, 
from  rodo,  to  gnaw  ;  comp.  rastrum,  a  har- 
row, from  rado,  to  scrape.  ]  1.  The  beak  or 
bill  of  a  bird  or  other  animal. — 2.  The  beak 
of  a  ship;  an  ancient  form  of  ram,  consisting 
of  a  beam  to  which  were  attached  sharp 
and  pointed  irons,  the  head  of  some  animal 


Prow  of  ancient  Galley  armed  with  the  Rostrum. 

or  the  like,  and  which  was  fixed  to  the  bows 
of  ships,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes 
below  the  water-line,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  other  vessels  and  break- 
ing their  sides. —3.  A  scaffold  or  elevated 
place  in  the  forum,  where  orations,  plead- 
ings, funeral  harangues,  <fcc. ,  were  delivered : 
so  called  because  it  was  first  adorned  with 
the  rostra,  of  the  ships  of  the  first  naval  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  republic.  [In  this  sense 
the  Romans  always  used  the  plural  form 
rostra.}  Hence— 4.  A  pulpit  or  any  platform 
or  elevated  spot  from  which  a  speaker  ad- 
dresses his  audience. — 5.  The  pipe  which 
conveys  the  distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver 
in  the  common  alembic.— 6.  A  crooked  pair 
of  scissors  used  by  surgeons  for  dilating 
wounds.— 7.  In  bot.  an  elongated  receptacle 
witli  the  styles  adhering;  also  applied  gen- 
erally to  any  rigid  process  of  remarkable 
length,  or  to  any  additional  process  at  the 
end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  a  plant.  — 8.  In 
entom.  the  beak  or  suctorial  organ  formed 
by  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  in  certain 
insects.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Rosula  (roz'u-la),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  rosa,  a 
rose.]  A  small  rose;  a  rosette. 

Rosulate  (roz'u-Iat),  a.  In  bot.  having  the 
leaves  arranged  in  little  rose-like  clusters. 

Rosy  (ro'zi),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  colour 
or  qualities;  red;  blushing;  blooming.  'A 
smile  that  glowed  celestial  rosy  red.'  Mil- 
ton. 'The  rosy  morn.'  Waller. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss.        Shak. 

2.  f  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose.  '  His  rosy 
ties  and  garter  so  o'erblown.'  B.  Jonson. 

Rosy-bosomed  (roz'i-bo-zumd),  a.  Having 
the  bosom  of  a  rosy  colour  or  filled  with 
roses.  'The  rosy-bosom'd  hours.'  Gray. 

Rosy -coloured  (roz'i-kul-erd),  a.  Having 
the  colour  of  a  rose.  '  Rosy-coloured  Helen.' 
Dry  den. 

Rosy-cross  (roz'i-kros),  n.  The  red  cross  of 
the  Rosicrucians.  — Knights  of  the  Rosy-cross, 
Rosicrucians  (which  see). 

Rosy-crowned  (roz'i-kround),  a.  Crowned 
with  roses.  Gray. 

Rosy-drop  (roz'i-drop),  n.  Carbuncled  face, 
an  eruption  of  small  suppurating  tubercles, 
with  shining  redness  and  an  irregular  gran- 
ular appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  part  of 
the  face  which  is  affected,  often  produced 
by  hard  drinking;  grog-blossoms;  brandy- 
face. 

Rosy-fingered  (roz'i-fmg'gerd),  a.  Having 
rosy  fingers:  borrowed  from  Homer's  fav- 
ourite epithet  of  the  Dawn. 

Rosy -kindled  (roz'i-kin-dld),  a.  Suffused 
with  a  rosy  colour;  blushing. 

Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious  face, 

Yet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss.    Tennyson. 

Rosy-tinted  (roz'i-tint-ed),  a.  Having  rose- 
tints.  '  In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow.'  Ten- 
nyson. 


Rpt  (rot),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  rotted;  ppr.  rot- 
ting. [A.  Sax.  rotian,  D.  rotten,  to  rot;  Icel. 
rotna,  to  rot,  to  decay,  rotinn,  rotten.  ] 
1.  To  decompose ;  to  become  putrid ;  to  pu- 
trefy ;  to  go  to  decay.  '  The  bodies  of  the 
animals  would  suddenly  corrupt  and  rot.' 
Woodward. —2.  Fiy.  to  decay  morally;  to 
moulder;  to  rust.  '  If  man  rot  in  dreamless 
ease.'  Tennyson. 

Wither,  poor  girl,  in  your  garret ;  rot,  poor  bachelor, 
in  your  club.  Thackeray, 

SYN.  To  putrefy,  corrupt,  decay,  spoil. 
Rot  (rot),  v.t.     1.  To  make  putrid;  to  cause 
to  be  decomposed  by  natural  operations;  to 
bring  to  corruption;  as,  to  rot  hay  with 
moisture.— 2.  To  cause  to  take  rot,  as  sheep. 

B.ikewell,  when  his  sheep  were  past  service,  used 
to  rot  them  purposely  by  feeding  them  on  wet  land, 
that  they  might  not  pass  into  other  hands. 

Brande  &  Cox. 

3.  To  expose  to  a  process  of  partial  rotting, 
as  flax;  to  ret. — 4.  Used  in  the  imperative  as 
a  sort  of  imprecation,  like  hang,  confound, 
&c. ;  as,  rot  it. 

'  What  are  they  fear'd  on  ?  fools '.  'od  rot  'em ! ' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottoni.    H.  Smith. 

Rot  (rot),  n.  1.  The  process  of  rotting ;  pu- 
trid decay;  putrefaction.— 2.  A  fatal  distem- 
per incident  to  sheep,  and  sometimes  affect- 
ing other  animals,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  mortality  being  a  great  number  of  small 
animals,  called  flukes  (Distoma  hepaticum, 
see  DISTOMA),  found  in  the  liver,  and  de- 
veloped from  germs  swallowed  with  their 
food.  The  disease  is  promoted  also  by  a 
humid  state  of  atmosphere,  soil,  and  herbage. 
It  has  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  but 
is  always  fatal  at  last;  and  the  treatment 
of  it  is  seldom  successful,  unless  when  early 
commenced,  or  when  it  is  of  a  mild  nature. 

3.  A  disease  very  injurious  to  the  potato; 
the  potato  disease.     See  under  POTATO.— 

4.  Nonsense;  trash;  bosh.    [Slang.] 

Crop,  on  the  other  hand,  was  evidently  a  beast 
who  thought  geniality,  sympathy,  and  affection  all 
•rot.'  Stuart  Glennii, 

—  White  rot,  hydrocotyle,  a  small  herb  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Umbellifernc;  pen- 
nywort; sheep-rot. 

Rota  (ro'ta),  n.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel  (whence 
rotate,  rotary,  <tc.).  Comp.  G.  rad,  a  wheel; 
W.  rhod,  a  wheel,  rhedu,  to  run.]  1.  An 
ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome,  composed  of 
twelve  prelates.  It  takes  cognizance  of  all 
suits  by  appeal,  and  of  all  matters,  bene- 
ficiary and  patrimonial.  —2.  In  Eng.  hist,  a 
name  given  to  a  political  club  founded  by 
Harrington,  the  author  of  Oceana,  in  1659, 
who  advocated  the  election  of  the  great 
officers  of  state  by  ballot,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  members  of 
parliament  annually  by  rotation.  —  3.  A 
school-roll.  '  The  senior  fag  who  kept  the 
rota.'  T.  Hughes. — 4.  A  roll  or  list  showing 
the  order  in  which  individuals  are  to  be 
taken  in  turn ;  as,  the  regiment  first  on  the 
rota  for  foreign  service. 

Rotacism  (ro'ta-sizm),  n.  [Gr.  rotakismos.] 
Faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R,  a  spe- 
cies of  psellismus;  burr.  It  is  produced  by 
trilling  the  extremity  of  the  soft  palate 
against  the  back  part  of  the  tongue. 

Rota  -  Club  ( ro'ta-klub ),  n.  In  Eng.  hist. 
see  ROTA,  2. 

Rot  se  form  (ro'te-form),  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel, 
and/onna,  shape.]  In  bot.  same  as  Rotate. 

Rotal  (ro'tal),  a.  Rotary;  pertaining  to  cir- 
cular or  rotatory  motion.  [Rare.] 

Rotalia  (ro-tali-a),  n.  A  genus  of  the  For- 
aminifera,  so  called  from  their  nautiloid 
wheel-like  contour.  They  are  extremely 
minute,  and  are  found  fossil  in  the  lias, 
oolite,  and  chalk  in  immense  numbers  and 
many  species,  and  still  swarm  in  the  present 
seas.  Called  also  Rotalites. 

Rotary  (ro'ta-ri),  a.  [From  L.  rota,  a  wheel.] 
Turning,  as  a  wheel  on  its  axis ;  pertaining 
to  rotation ;  rotatory ;  as,  rotary  motion.  — 
tiotary  engine.  See  under  ROTATORY.  — 
Rotary  pump.  See  under  PUMP. 

Rotascope  (ro'ta-skop),  n.   [L.  rota,  a  wheel, 
and  Gr.  skoped,  to  see.] 
Same  as  Gyroscope. 

Rotate  (ro'tat),  a.  [L. 
rotatuK,  pp.  of  roto,  to 
turn,  from  rota,  a 
wheel.]  In  bot.  wheel- 
shaped,  monopetalous, 
spreading  nearly  flat, 
without  any  tube,  or 
expanding  into  a  nearly 
flat  border,  with  scarcely  any  tube;  as,  a 
rotate  corolla  or  calyx. 

Rotate  (ro'tat),  v.i.    [L.  rotare,  rotatum,  to 


Rotate  Corolla. 


turn  round,  from  rota,  a  wheel.]  l.  To  re- 
volve or  move  round  a  centre;  to  turn  round, 
as  a  wheel.  — 2.  To  do  anything,  as  to  dis- 
charge a  function  or  office,  in  rotation ;  to 
leave  office  and  be  succeeded  by  another. 
Rotate  (ro'tat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rotated;  ppr. 
rotating.  To  cause  to  turn  round  like  a 
wheel. 

Rotate-plane,  Rotato-plane  (ro'tat-plan, 
ro-ta'to-plan),  a.  In  bot.  wheel-shaped  and 
flat,  withoutatube;  as,  a  rotate-plane  corolla. 
Rotation  (ro-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  rotatio,  rota- 
tionis,  from  roto,  to  turn;  rota,  a  wheel.] 
1.  The  act  of  rotating  or  turning,  or  state  of 
being  whirled  round ;  the  motion  of  a  solid 
body,  as  a  wheel  or  sphere,  about  an  axis, 
as  distinguished  from  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  a  body  revolving  round  another 
body  or  a  distant  point.  Thus  the  daily 
turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  a  rotation; 
its  annual  motion  round  the  sun  is  a  revolu- 
tion.—Axis  of  rotation,  the  axis  or  line  about 
which  a  rotating  body  turns.  —  Principal 
axes  of  rotation.  If  a  point,  which  is  not 
the  centre  of  gravity,  be  taken  in  a  solid 
body,  all  the  axes  which  pass  through  that 
point  (and  they  may  be  infinite  in  number) 
will  have  different  moments  of  inertia,  and 
there  must  exist  one  in  which  the  moment 
is  a  maximum,  and  another  in  which  it  is  a 
minimum.  Those  axes  in  respect  of  which 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  a  maximum  or 
minimum  are  called  the  principal  axes  of 
rotation.  In  every  body,  however  irregular, 
there  are  three  principal  axes  of  rotation, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  on  any  one  of 
which,  when  the  body  revolves,  the  oppo- 
site centrifugal  forces  counterbalance  each 
other,  and  hence  the  rotation  becomes  per- 
manent.— Centre  of  rotation,  the  point  about 
which  a  body  revolves.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  centre  of  motion. — Centre  of  spontane- 
ous rotation,  the  point  about  which  a  body, 
all  whose  parts  are  at  liberty  to  move,  and 
which  has  been  struck  in  a  direction  not 
passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  begins 
to  turn.  If  any  force  is  impressed  upon  a 
body  or  system  of  bodies,  in  free  space,  and 
not  in  a  direction  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  or  system,  a 
rotatory  motion  will  ensue  about  an  axis 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
the  centre  about  which  this  motion  is  per- 
formed is  called  the  centre  of  spontaneous 
rotation.  —Angular  velocity  of  rotation. 
When  a  solid  body  revolves  about  an  axis 
its  different  particles  move  with  a  velocity 
proportional  to  their  respective  distances 
from  the  axis,  and  the  velocity  of  the  par- 
ticle whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  unity 
is  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation. — 2.  A 
peculiar  spiral  movement  of  fluids  observed 
within  the  cavity  of  certain  vegetable  cells, 
as  in  Chara  and  Vallisneria. — 3.  A  return  or 
succession  in  a  series ;  established  succes- 
sion; specifically,  (a)  the  course  by  which 
officers  or  others  leave  their  places  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  are  succeeded  by  others;  as, 
the  members  of  the  directorate  retire  by 
rotation,  (b)  In  agri.  and  hort.  a  recurring 
series  of  different  crops  grown  on  the  same 
ground;  the  order  of  recurrence  in  crop- 
ping. It  is  found  that  the  same  annual 
crop  cannot  be  advantageously  cultivated 
on  the  same  soils  for  more  than  one  or  two 
years,  and  hence  one  kind  of  crop  is  made 
to  succeed  another.  But  as  the  number  of 
cultivated  crops  is  limited,  when  the  whole 
course  has  been  gone  through  once  it  is 
again  repeated;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
word  rotation  as  applicable  to  crops.  Dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates  require  different 
systems  of  rotation,  but  it  is  a  recognized 
rule  in  all  cases  that  culmiferous  crops 
ripening  their  seeds  should  not  be  repeated 
without  the  intervention  of  pulse,  roots, 
herbage,  or  fallow. 

The  steward's  books  show  what  rents  were  paid 
and  forgiven,  what  crops  were  raised,  and  in  what 
rotation.  Thackeray. 

Rotational  (  ro-ta'shon-al ),  a.  Pertaining 
to  rotation. 

If  a  body  on  the  earth's  surface  ...  be  urged  by 
a  force  acting  along  a  meridian  it  will  .  .  .  outrun 
the  earth,  or  fall  behind  it,  according  as  its  original 
rotational  velocity  was  greater  or  less  than  those  of 
the  places  to  which  it  comes.  Prof.  Everett. 

Rotative  (ro'ta-tiv),  a.  Turning,  as  a  wheel; 
rotary.  [Rare.] 

Rotato-plane,  a.    See  ROTATE-PLANE. 

Rotator  (ro'ta-ter),  n.  [L.]  That  which 
rotates  or  causes  rotation;  that  which  gives 
a  circular  or  rolling  motion  ;  especially,  a 
muscle  producing  a  rolling  motion,  as  the 
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mosclw  of  the  two  apophyses  to  the  upper 


***  IT.-*. 

A  section  of  infusorial  animals. 

Bee  BoTIFBla. 
Rotatory  (ro'U-to-ri),  n.    One  of  the  Bota- 

tSrUTawhe.!  animalcule.    See  RoTireB. 
BoUtory  (rtfta-to-rU  a.    (f^"n>  ">?•'*•'  V' 
^SatVir?]    1.  Pertaining  to  or  con^itta*  to 

roUtlon;  chmrmctertaedbj roUtion;  exblblt- 

Inc  rotation;  roUrjr;  at,  rotatory  move- 


"S.  bal-ssd-iockct  Joint  sllow,  a 


Going  to  *  circle;  following  to  tucces- 
Burki.-Kola- 


. 

Ian  or  rotVwy  ^am-nfixf,  tn  engine  in 
which  the  piston  rotates  in  the  cylinder  ur 
the  cylinder  upon  the  piiton,  without  the 
intervention  of  reciprocating  parts.  In  the 


majority  of  cue*  to  which  the  steam-cifini 
rated  u  «  source  of  power  it  U  for  the 
pndactiuu  at  motion  in  the  state  referred 
to  and  it  hu  been  naturally  inferred  by 
many  that  by  limply  causing  the  steam  to 
act  directly  upon  surfaces  rigidly  connecteil 
with  the  shaft  to  be  aet  in  motion  the  most 
powerful  effect  would  be  produced,  and  in 
the  moat  economical  manner.  A>  yet,  how- 
«rer.  no  rotatory  engine  haa  been  con- 
structed which  hat  proved  more  economical 
than  the  reciprocating  engine  with  crank 
attached.—  Kototory  mwefe,  a  rotator.  —Ro- 
latorv  polarization,  the  change  of  plane  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  which  a  ray  of  plane 
polarlied  light  undergoea  when  pawed 
through  Iceland-spar,  sugar,  Ac. 

Eotche  (roch),  n.  (D.  rotie,  a  petrel;  comp 
Prov  G  ratjrAe.aduck  ]  The  popular  name  of 
a  genus  of  British  natatorial  birdg(Mcrgulus 
or  Cephus)  of  the  auk  family  (Ale-Ida?).  The 
common  rotche  (M.  melaiuAeucut)  la  about 
the  tile  of  a  large  pigeon,  and  puri'ly  oceanic, 
frequenting  the  arctic  KM,  and  coming  to 
land  only  during  the  breeding  season.  It 
la  rare  In  Britain.  Called  also  LillU  Auk, 
.Sea  DOM.  and  Greenland  Dote. 

Rotchet  (roch'et),  n.  The  old  name  of  a  kind 
of  nih.  See  KoruKT. 

Bote  (rot),  n.  [O  Fr.  rot*.  L  L.  rota,  rotto, 
cArutbi.  from  the  Celtic;  W.  crurlA,  E.  crowd. 
a  Itddle.  j  An  old  stringed  musical  Instru- 
ment, a  kind  of  harp,  lute,  guitar,  or  viol. 
One  variety  la  laid  to  have  been  played  with 
a  wheel;  a  «ort  of  hurdy-gurdy.  '  The  faire 
Parana  playing  on  a  rote.  '  Speiuer.  '  Worthy 
of  great  Phosbus'  rote.'  Spenier. 

Rote  (nit),  n.  [O.Fr.  rote,  a  way.  a  route; 
hence  ratine,  rote,  routine.  Hee  RoUTK.  ] 
1.  Frequent  repetition  of  wonla  or  sounds 
without  attending  to  the  signification  or  to 
principles  and  rules;  mere  effort  of  memory: 
generally  or  always  in  the  phrase  »y  rate,  by 
heart,  by  memory  merely  ;  as,  to  learn  a 
lesson  by  rote.  •  Rehearse  your  song  by 
nU.  '  Shak.  'Active  babbling  by  rote.' 

Take  hackney  jokes  from  Miller  got  by  rate, 
With  juts  enough  of  learning  to  misquote.    Byron. 

1  A  part  mechanically  committed  to  mem- 

ory.   '  A  rote  of  buffoonery  that  serveth  all 

occasions.'    Swift. 
Botet  (  p»t  t.  v.  t.  pret  A  pp.  rotfd;  ppr  rating. 

I.  To  learn  by  rote  or  by  heart    Shut  — 

1  To  repeat  from  memory.    '  If  by  chance  a 

tone  you  rote.'    Drayton. 
Hot*  (rot).  ».  «.   To  go  out  by  rotation  or  suc- 

cession.   (Rare] 

A  third  part  of  the  senate  or  parliament  shntilr)  rale 
ot*  by  ballot  every  year.  aad  new  ones  he  chotrn  in 
their  room.  latttarf  (,rry. 

Bot«,t  n.    1.  A  root—  2.  In  aitrol  see  ROOT. 

Ounctr. 
Rote  I  (rot),  n.    [O.K  and  He.  nwte,  mat, 

A.  Sax.  Anitan,  Icel.  raula.  to  roar]    The 

roaring  of  the  sea  u  U  breaks  In  surf  on  the 

shore.    •  The  tea's  rot*.'  Mir.  far  Magi. 
B  ot-gut  (rofgut).  n.    Bad  beer  or  spirituous 

lii|iinriif  any  kind.     Harvey. 
Bother,)  n.   The  rudder  of  a  ship.  Chaucrr. 
Bother)  (roru'erX  a.    [A.  Sax.  ArytAer.  a  bo- 

rtoe  animal.]  Bovine.—  Rather  btattt,  cattle 

of  the  boTtae  genus;  black  cattle.   Voiding. 
Bother-nAll  (roTH'er-nal).  n.     [That  is, 

nOtr-mtU.)    In  ihip^uUJina,  a  nail  with 

a  very  roll  head,  used  for  fastening  the 

rudder-Iron*  of  ships. 
Bother-toll  I  (r..Tii'er-soil),  n.     The  dung 

of  rulhrr  lieatta. 
Rotbofflte  (rt'lof.H),  n.    A  variety  of  gar- 

ni-t.  brown  i.r  lilark.  found  in  Sweden. 
Botlfer  (ro'U-ferX  n.    One  of  the  Rotlfera. 
Rotlfera(ro  UCir-a),  n.  pi  [L  rota,  a  wheel. 

and/rro,  to  carry.)   A  class  of  animalcules, 


usually  ctaituled  with  the  lowest  worm»  or 
Scolectda,  distinguished  by  their  circles  of 
cilia,  tometlmes  tingle,  sometimes  double, 
which,  through  the  microscope,  appear  like 
revolving  wheels,  whence  they  have  been 
called  wheel  animalcule*.  The  rotifers  can 
be  desiccated  and  kept  in  a  dry  and  parched 
state  for  months  and  still  be  revived  on  the 
application  of  moisture.  Called  also  Rota- 

Rotlfonn  (ro'ti-form),  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel, 
and  funna,  dupe.)  1.  Shaped  like  a  wheel. 

2.  In  i>ot.  tame  as  /total*. 

Rotondo  (r6-ton'd6Xa.    [It]    In  mune, 

round;  full. 
Botta(rot'ta),n,  An  old  musical  Instrument; 

a  rote. 

The  rebek,  or  lote-stringed  instrument,  with  one  or 
three  strings;  the  crouth.  or  long-box-shaped  instru- 
ment with  six  or  more  strings  (in  both  these  the  strings 
are  supported  by  bridges  and  played  with  bows  asm 
the  violin );  and  lastly,  the  rclla,  or  kind  of  i[uitar,with. 
out  a  bridge  or  bow.  and  played  by  the  fingers. 

H.  R.  Havteis. 

Rottboellla  (rot-bo-elli-a).  n.  A  genus  of 
grasses,  named  from  RottaoU,  a  professor  in 
Copenhagen.  See  HARD-GRASS. 

Rotten  (rot'nX  a.  {A  Scandinavian  word, 
and  not  from  the  verb  to  rot;  Icel.  rotinn, 
Sw.  rutten,  rotten,  a  participle  of  an  old  verb 
now  lost.  ]  1.  Putrid ;  decaying;  decomposed 
by  the  natural  process  of  decay;  as,  a  rotten 
plank.  '  You  survive  wheu  I  in  earth  am 
rotten.'  SAai.  — 2.  I'nsound;  defective  in 
principle;  treacherous;  deceitful ;  corrupt 
•  Base  and  rotten  policy.'  Shak.  '  Their  rot- 
ten privilege  and  custom.'  Shak. 

Something  U  ratten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.   SHak. 

3.  Yielding  below  the  feet;  not  sound  or 
hard.    'The  deepness  of  the  rotten  way.' 
KiwUes.   'Bridges  laid  over  bogs  and  rotten 
moors.'     Milton.—  4.  Fetid;    ill  smelling. 
'Rotten  dews.'    SAa*-.     •  Reek  o' the  rotten 
fen.'  Shak.— Rutten  borough,  a  name  given, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  to  certain  boroughs  in  England  which 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  had  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  voters,  but  which  still  retained  the 
privilegeof  sending  members  to  Parliament. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  of  these  stood  Old 
Sarum,  which  returned  twomembers though 
without  a  single  inhabitant,  the  proprietors 
nominating  whom  they  pleased.  — SVN.  Pu- 
treflcd,  putrid,  decayed,  carious,  defective, 
unsound,  corrupt,  deceitful,  treacherous. 

Rotten  (rot'n),  n.  [Fr.  ratou.)  A  rat. 
[Scotch.) 

Rottenly (ri>t'n-li>,  n>(iv  In arotten manner; 
fetidly;  putridly;  unsoundly;  defectively. 

Rottenness  (rot'n-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
rotten,  decayed,  or  putrid;  cariousness; 
putrefaction;  unsoundness.  Prov.  xlv.  30. 

Rotten-stone  (rot'n-ston).  n.  A  soft  stone 
or  mineral,  called  also  Tripoli,  or  Terra 
Tripolitana,  from  the  country  from  which 
it  was  formerly  brought.  It  is  much  used 
for  polishing  household  articles  of  brass  or 
other  metal.  Most  of  the  rotten-stone  of 
commerce  is  derived,  like  that  of  Derby- 
shire, from  the  decomposition  of  siliceous 
limestones,  the  lime  being  decomposed,  and 
the  silex  remaining  as  a  light  earthy  mass. 

Rottlera  (rot-lera),  n.  (In  honour  of  Dr. 
Rottler,  a  Danish  missionary. )  A  genus  of 
handsome  bushes  or  moderately  sized  trees, 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia,  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  throughout  India; 
nat.  order  Euphorbiacete.  R.  tetracocca 
yields  a  hard  and  valuable  timber.  The 
capsules  of  R.  tinctoria  are  covered  with 
short  stiff  hairs,  which,  when  rubbed  off, 
have  the  appearance  of  a  powder  of  a  tine 
red  colour,  which  is  employed  in  India  in 
dyeing  silk  of  a  rich  orange  colour  of  great 
beauty  and  extreme  stability. 

RottolO  (rot'6-lo),  n.  A  weight  used  In  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Aleppo  the  ordi- 
nary rottolo  is  nearly  5  Ibs. ,  that  for  weighing 
silk,  however,  varies  from  If  Ib.  to  1}  Ib. 
In  Malta  it  equals  1  Ib.  12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Rotula  (rot'u-la),  n.  (L..  dim.  of  rota,  a 
wheel.)  In  a ii.it  the  knee-pan;  the  patella. 

Rotular (rot'u-ler),  a.  [See above.)  InanaC. 
relating  to  or  appertaining  to  the  patella  or 
knee-cap. 

Rotund  (ro-tund1),  a.  [L  rotundas,  formed 
from  rota,  a  wheel,  on  type  of  jocunduft, 
from  jociu.  Round  Is  a  form  of  the  same 
word  patted  through  the  French. )  1.  Round; 
spherical;  globular.— 2.1  Complete;  entire. 
3.  In  '"it  circumscribed  by  one  unbroken 
curve,  or  without  angles ;  as,  a  rotund  leaf. 

Rotund  (ro'tund),  n.  A  rotunda.  'The  cause 
whyarotundhastuchanobleeffect'  Burke. 
[Rare.] 


inmate  the  VISto.  StltrutaHe. 

Rotunda  (ro-tnn'da),  n.    [It  rotunda.    See 

above.)     A  round  building;  any  building 

that  Is  round  both  on  the  outside  and  inside. 

The  most  celebrated  edifice  of  this  kind  If 

the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Rotundate  (ro-tun'datX  a.     Rounded  off; 

specifically,  in  bot.  applied  to  bodies  which 

are  rounded  off  at  their  endt. 
Rotundifolious  (ro-tun'di-f6"li-us).  a.    [L 

i»t  ttniiuK.  round,  and/of  ium,  aleaf.  ]  Having 

round  leaves. 
Rotundlous  t  (r6-tun'di-us),  a.    Rotund. 

'  The  rotundiotu  globe.'    JoAn  Taylor. 
Rotundity  (ro-tun'di-ti),  n.    1.  Rotundnets; 

sphericity;  circularity;  as,  the  rotundity  of 

a  globe.     '  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o' 

the  world.'    Mali. 

Rotundity  is  an  emblem  of  eternity  that  has  neither 
nor  end.  Addisftt. 


2.  t  Roundness;  completeness;  entirety. 

For  the  mere  rotundity  of  the  number  and  grace  of 
the  matter  it  passetb  for  a  full  thousand.  putter. 

Rotundness  (ro-tund'ues),  n.  Same  as 
Rotundity. 

RotundO  (ro-tun'do),  n.    Same  as  Rotunda. 

Rotundo-ovate  (ro-tun'd6-o-vat),  a.  In  oot. 
roundly  egg-shaped. 

Roturier  (ro-to'ri-a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  roture, 
a  piece  of  ground  broken  up,  from  L.  rup- 
tura,  a  breaking,  rumpo,  ruptujn,  to  break.) 
A  plebeian  or  commoner,  as  distinguished 
from  a  person  of  good  birth;  an  ignoble  per- 
son, as  contrasted  with  a  noble;  a  man  of 
mean  extraction;  a  peasant 

When  the  feudal  theory  of  knights'-service  came  to 
be  recognized  as  the  only  principle  of  gentle  tenure 
the  term  roturier  came  to  be  applied  to  the  part  of 
the  population  who  continued  to  hold  by  the  older  or 
allodial  tenure.  Chambers  's  £N<yf. 

He  required  all  persons,  noble  as  well  as  rotttrur, 
to  furnish  so  many  soldiers  in  proportion  to  their 
revenues.  Srougkam. 

Rouble  (roT)!),  n.  The  unit  of  the  Russian 
money  system.  The  silver  rouble  is  equal  to 
about  Zs.  lOd.  (or  about  seven  to  the  pound) 
sterling.  The  rouble  it  divided  into  100  co- 
pecks. Written  also  Ruble. 

Rouche  (rosh),  n.  [SeeRucHE.]  A  goffered 
quilling  or  frill  of  net,  silk,  lace,  Ac.,  for 
ladies'  dresses. 

Roucou  (ro'ko),  n.  [Originally  written 
wrticu,  the  native  Brazilian  name.)  A  colour- 
ing matter  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Itixa 
Orellana;  amotto  (which  see). 

Rou6  (ro-a),  n  [Fr.,  pp.  of  rower,  to  break 
on  the  wheel,  from  roue  (L.  rota),  a  wheel; 
lit.  one  worthy  of  suffering  on  the  wheel) 
A  person  devoted  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and 
sensuality,  but  not  so  vitiated  in  his  charac- 
ter and  manners  as  to  be  excluded  from 
society;  a  rake.  The  name  was  given  to  hit 
associates  by  the  Infamous  Duke  of  Orleans, 
because,  he  said,  they  were  worthy  of  being 
broken  on  the  wheel 

Rouen.    See  ROWEN. 

Rouet  (rb-a),  n.  (Fr.)  A  small  wheel  for- 
merly nxed  to  the  pan  of  firelocks  for  dis- 
charging them. 

Rouge  (rozh),  a.  [Fr.  rouge,  O.Fr.  rage.  It 
robbio,  from  L.  ruoew*,  red.)  Red. 

Rouge  (rozh),  n.  [Fr.  See  above.  ]  1.  A  cos- 
metic prepared  from  the  dried  flowers  of  the 
CortAomu*  tinetoritw,  or  satBower,  used  to 
impart  an  artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks  or 
lips.  When  properly  prepared  it  is  said  to 
be  perfectly  innocuous  to  those  who  use  It, 
but  several  preparations  are  sold  under  the 
name  of  rouge,  most  of  them  being  carmine 
diluted  with  alumina,  or  even  more  fre- 
quently with  chalk.  —  2.  A  powder  of  ascarlet 
colour,  used  for  polishing  gold,  silver,  Ac., 
prepared  from  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  —  Liquid 
rouge,  the  red  liquor  left  in  making  carmine. 

Rouge  (rozh),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  rouged;  ppr. 
rouging.  To  paint  the  face,  or  rather  the 
cheeks,  with  rouge. 

Rouge  (rozh),  v.t.  To  paint  or  tinge  with 
rouge.  'A  bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged.' 
Mn.  H.  More. 

Rouge-croiZ  (rozh'krwa),  n.  [Fr.,  red- 
cross.)  One  of  the  pursuivants  of  the  Eng- 
lish heraldic  establishment,  so  called  from 
the  red  cross  of  St  George,  the  patron  saint 
of  England. 

Rouge  -  dragon  (  rozh  '  dra  -  gon  ).  n.  [  Fr.  , 
red-dragon  )  One  of  the  pursuivants  of  the 
Herald's  College.  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  red  dragon,  the  supposed  ensign  of  Cad- 
wnhidyr.  tin-  lost  king  of  tin-  Hi 

Rouge-et-nolr  (rozh-e-nwar),  n.  (Fr.,  red 
andblack.  ]  A  game  at  cards  played  between 


Pit*,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      >',  Sc.  ten- 
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a  'banker'  and  an  unlimited  number  of  per- 
sona at  a  table  marked  with  four  spots  of  a 
diamond  shape,  two  coloured  black  and  two 
red.  A  player  may  stake  his  money  upon 
rouge  or  noir  by  placing  it  on  the  red  or  black 
spots,  or  he  may  stake  it  on  two  other  chances, 
couleur  or  inverse,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  success  or  the  contrary  of  the  colour  of 
the  first  card  turned  up.  Rouge-et-noir  is 
sometimes  called  Trente-un,  or  Trente-et- 
quarante. 

Rough  (ruf),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hredg,  hredh,  Sc. 
rock,  rough,  fierce,  stormy;  A.  Sax.  also  ruh, 
rug,  rough,  shaggy,  hairy;  cog.  D.  ruig,  hairy, 
shaggy,  rugged;  G.  rank,  ranch,  O.G.  ruh, 
coarse,  rough,  rugged,  shaggy.  In  this 
word  the  original  final  guttural  has  become 
a  labial,  as  in  laugh;  that  is,  rough  is  now 
really  ruf,  as  laugh  =  laf.]  1.  Having  pro- 
minences or  inequalities;  not  smooth:  said 
of  things  solid  or  tangible ;  as,  (a)  having 
superficial  inequalities;  having  small  ridges 
or  points  on  the  surface;  not  smooth  or 
plain;  harsh  to  the  feel;  as,  a  rough  board; 
arowyAstone;  rough  cloth.  (6)  Uneven;  not 
level;  as,  rough  land;  a  rough  road,  (c)  Not 
wrought  or  finished  by  art ;  unfinished;  un- 
polished; as,  rough  materials;  a  rough  dia- 
mond, (d)  Marked  by  coarseness;  disor- 
dered in  appearance;  shaggy;  ragged;  coarse. 
'  A  visage  rough,  deform'd,  unfeatured. ' 
Dryden.  (e)  Thrown  into  huge  waves ;  vio- 
lently agitated ;  as,  a  rough  sea. 

Rough  from  the  tossing  surge  Ulysses  moves.    Pope. 

2.  Not  mild  or  gentle  in  character,  action, 
or  operation ;  as,  (a)  wild ;  boisterous ;  un- 
tamed.     'A  rough  colt.'    Shak.     (&)  Tem- 
pestuous ;  stormy ;    boisterous ;  as,  rough 
weather,    (c)  Rugged  of  temper  or  of  man- 
ners ;  not  mild  or  courteous ;  not  soft  and 
gentle.     '  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a 
babe.'    Shak. 

I  see  she  cannot  but  love  him, 

And  says  he  is  rough  but  kind.      Tennyson, 

(d)  Harsh;  violent;  not  easy;  not  pro- 
ceeding by  easy  operation.  'Forced  him 
to  a  quicker  and  rougher  remedy.'  Clar- 
endon, (e)  Harsh;  severe;  uncivil;  unfeel- 
ing; hard;  cruel.  'Rough  and  imperious 
usage.'  Locke.  '  Brassy  bosoms  and  rough 
hearts  of  flint.'  Shak.  —3.  Not  refined,  po- 
lished, or  delicate;  unpolished;  rude.  'With 
rough  and  all  unable  pen.'  Shak. — 4.  Harsh 
or  disagreeable  to  the  senses;  as,  (a)  to  the 
taste;  astringent;  sour;  as,  roug h  wine. 

Thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.     Shafc. 

(&)  Harsh  to  the  ear ;  grating;  jarring;  un- 
harmonious;  as,  rough  sounds;  rough  num- 
bers. 'Rough  and  woful  music.'  Shak.— 
5.  Coarse;  stale;  stinking;  as,  rough  bread; 
rough  fish.  Maijhew.  [Slang.]  — 6.  Vague; 
crude;  not  well  digested.  'At  a  rough 
guess.'  Times  newspaper. — Rough  arches, 
in  arch,  arches  formed  of  bricks  or  stones 
roughly  dressed  to  the  wedge  f orm.  —  Rough 
customer,  a  troublesome  and  somewhat  dan- 
gerous person  to  deal  with. — Rough  dia- 
mond, a  diamond  uncut ;  hence,  a  person  of 
genuine  worth  but  rude  and  unpolished 
manners.—  Rough  and  ready,  (a)  unpolished, 
rude,  brusque,  or  unceremonious  in  manner, 
but  reliable  and  always  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies. 

He  was  not  going  to  hang  back  when  called  upon — 
he  had  always  been  rough  and  ready  when  wanted — 
and  then  he  was  now  ready  as  ever,  and  rough  enough, 
too,  God  knows.  Trollofe. 

(&)  Fitting  or  training  in  a  rude  way.  '  Rough- 
and-ready  education.'  W.  Black. — Rough- 
and-tumble,  in  America,  applied  to  a  fight 
in  which  all  rule  is  discarded,  and  kicking, 
biting,  &c.,  are  perfectly  admissible.  Bart- 
lett. 

Rough  (ruf),  v.t.  1.  To  give  a  rough  appear- 
ance to;  to  roughen;  to  make  rough;  as,  to 
rough  a  horse's  shoes.— 2.  To  break  in,  as  a 
horse,  especially  for  military  purposes. — 

3.  To  execute  or  shape  out  roughly;  to  hew, 
as  a  stone,  in  a  rough  manner ;  to  rough- 
hew.     *  The  form  of  a  stone  is  roughed  out 
(by  the  sculptor).'    Macmillan's  Mag.— To 
rough  it,  to  submit  to  hardships;  to  live  for 
a  time  putting  up  with  rough  accommoda- 
tion. 

Rough  (ruf),  n.  1.  State  of  being  coarse  or 
unfinished  or  in  the  original  material:  with 
the;  as,  materials  or  work  in  the  rough. 
'Contemplating  the  people  in  the  rough.' 
E.  B.  Browning. — 2.t  Rough  weather. 

In  calms  you  fish;  in  roughs  use  songs  and  dances. 
Ph.  Fletcher. 

3.  A  rowdy;  a  ruffian;  a  rude  coarse  fellow; 
one  given  to  riotous  violence;  a  bully.  'The 


euphonious  softening  of  ruffian  into  rough.' 
Dickens.  'Jostled  by  the  roughs  of  White- 
chapel.'  Mrs.  Riddeil. 

Rough-cast  (ruf'kast),  v.t.  I.  To  form  in  its 
first  rudiments,  withoutrevision,  correction, 
and  polish.  Dryden.— 2.  To  mould  without 
nicety  or  elegance,  or  to  form  with  asperi- 
ties. Cleavetand. — 3.  To  cover  with  a  coarse 
sort  of  plaster  composed  of  lime  and  gravel; 
as,  to  rough-cast  a  building. 

Rough-cast  (ruf'kast),  n.  1.  A  rude  model; 
the  form  of  a  thing  in  its  first  rudiments  or 
while  unfinished. —2.  A  kind  of  plastering 
for  an  external  wall  composed  of  an  almost 
fluid  mixture  of  clean  gravel  and  lime,  and 
which  is  dashed  on  the  wall,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres. Shak. 

Rough-caster  (rufkast-er),  n.  One  who 
rough-casts. 

Rough-clad  (ruf'klad),  a.  Having  rough  or 
coarse  apparel.  Thomson. 

Rough-draft,  Rough-draught  (ruf'draft), 
i'.t.  To  draft  or  draw  roughly;  to  make  a 
rough  sketch  of. 

Rough-draft,  Rough-draught  (ruf'draft), 
n.  A  rough  or  rude  sketch. 

My  elder  brothers  came 

Rough-draughts  of  nature,  ill-design' d  and  lame. 
Dryden. 

Rough-draw  (rufdra),  v.t.  To  draw  or  de- 
lineate coarsely;  to  trace  rudely  for  first  pur- 
poses. Dryden. 

Rough-dry  (rufdri),  v.t  To  dry  hastily 
without  smoothing.  'The  process  of  being 
washed  in  the  night  air,  and  rough-dried  in 
a  close  closet.'  Dickens. 

Roughen  (ruf'n),  v.t.  To  make  rough. 
'Roughens  the  nap  (of  a  coat).'  Swift. 

Roughen  (ruf'n),  v.i.  To  grow  or  become 
rough.  Thomson. 

Rougher  (ruf  er),  n.     See  ROWER. 

Rough -footed  (ruffut-ed),  a.  Feather- 
footed;  as,  a  rough-footed  dove. 

Rough-grained  (ruf grand),  a.  Rough  in 
the  gram,  as  wood  or  stone;  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  a  person  of  somewhat  coarse  or  un- 
polished manners,  or  of  not  very  delicate 
feelings. 

She  became  quite  a  favourite  with  her  rough- 
grained  hostess.  Cornhill  Mag. 

Rough-hew (ruf'hu),  v.t.  1.  To  hew  coarsely 
without  smoothing  ;  as,  to  rough-hew  tim- 
ber.—2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  shape  to  a 
thing. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-heiv  them  how  we  will.  Shak. 

Rough -hewer  (ruf'hu-er),  n.  One  who 
rough-hews. 

Rough-hewn  (ruf'hun),  p.  and  a.  1.  Hewn 
coarsely  without  smoothing.  —  2.  Rugged ; 
unpolished;  of  coarse  manners;  rude.  'A 
rough-hewn  seaman.'  Bacon.— 3.  Not  nicely 
finished.  'This  rough-hewn  ill  timbered  dis- 
course.' Howell. 

Roughie  (ruf'i),  n.  1.  A  torch  used  in  flsh- 
ingby  night. — 2.  Brushwood ;  dried  heath. 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Roughing-hole  (ruf  ing-hoi),  n.  In  metal. 
a  hole  into  which  iron  from  the  blast-fur- 
nace is  sometimes  allowed  to  run. 

RoughlngS  (ruf 'ingz),  n.  pi.   Same  as  Rowen. 

Roughish  (ruf'ish),  a.  In  some  degree 
rough. 

Rough-legged  (ruflegd),  a.  Haying  legs 
covered  with  feathers :  said  of  a  bird. 

Roughly  (ruf  U),  adv.  In  a  rough  manner; 
as,  (a)  with  uneven  surface;  with  asperities 
on  the  surface.  (6)  Harshly ;  severely ;  un- 
civilly; rudely;  as,  to  be  treated  roughly. 

The  poor  useth  entreaties,  but  the  rich  answereth 
roughly.  Prov.  xviii.  23. 

(c)  Austerely  to  the  taste,  (d)  Harshly  to 
the  ear.  (e)  Violently;  not  gently;  boister- 
ously; tempestuously. 

Roughness  (ruf'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rough;  as,  (a)  the  absence  of 
smoothness;  unevenness  of  surface;  rugged- 
ness;  as,  the  roughness  of  a  board,  a  floor,  a 
rock,  the  skin,  or  the  like.  *  The  roughness 
of  the  way  that  leads  to  happiness.'  Atter- 
bury.  (6)  Austereness,  astringency,  orharsh- 
ness  to  the  taste.  '  An  austere  and  incon- 
cocted  roughness,  as  sloes.'  Sir  T.  Browne, 
(c)  Harshness  or  offensiveness  to  the  ear;  as, 
a  roughness  of  tone  or  voice.  *The  rough- 
ness of  the  numbers  and  cadences  of  this 
play. '  Dryden.  (d)  Ruggedness  or  asperity 
of  temper;  tendency  to  rudeness  or  blunt- 
ness  ;  coarseness  of  behaviour  or  address; 
absence  of  delicacy  and  refinement. 

Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent;  se- 
verity breedeth  fear,  but  roughness  breedeth  hate. 
Bacon. 

(e)  Coarseness ;  ruggedness  or  inelegance  of 


dress  or  appearance.  (/)  Tempestuousness 
or  boisterousness  of  wind,  weather,  or  of  the 
sea;  violence. 

Rough-rider  (ruf  rid-er),  n.  One  who  breaks 
horses ;  especially,  a  non-commissioned  ca- 
valry officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the 
riding-master. 

Rough-scuff  (rufskuf),n.  [American.]  1.  A 
rough,  coarse  fellow;  a  rough. — 2.  The  low- 
est class  of  the  people;  the  riff-raff;  the 
rabble. 

Rough-setter  (ruf  set-er),  n.  A  mason  who 
builds  rough  walling,  as  distinguished  from 
one  who  hews  also. 

Rough-shod  (ruf  shod),  a.  Shod  with  shoes 
armed  with  points;  as,  a  rough-shod  horse. 
— To  ride  rough-shod,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
is  to  pursue  a  violent,  stubborn,  or  selfish 
course,  regardless  of  consequences  or  of  the 
pain  or  distress  it  may  cause  others.  'To 
ride  roughshod  over  duty  and  conscience 
and  direct  precept.'  G.  A.  Sala. 

Here  he  plucked  up  more  courage,  determined  in 
his  own  mind  apparently  that  he  would  clap  a  stop- 
per on  their  being  ridden  roughshod  over  in  this  sort 
of  way.  Mich.  Scott. 

Rough-string  (ruf string),  n.  One  of  the 
pieces  of  undressed  timber  put  under  the 
steps  of  a  wooden  stair  for  their  support. 

Rough-StUCCO  (ruf'stuk-ko),  n.  In  arch. 
stucco  floated  and  brushed  in  a  small  de- 
gree with  water. 

Roughtt  (rat),  for  Raught;  pret.  of  reach. 

Rough-tree  (ruf  tre),  n.  Kaut.  (a)  a  rough 
unfinished  mast  or  spar.  (6)  The  portion  of 
a  mast  above  the  deck. — Rough-tree  rails,  a 
timber  forming  the  top  of  the  bulwark. 

Rough-work  (ruf  werk),  v.t.  To  work  over 
coarsely  without  regard  to  nicety,  smooth- 
ness, or  finish. 

Thus  you  must  continue  till  you  have  rough- 
•wrought  all  your  work  from  end  to  end. 

Jos.  Moxon. 

Rouke.t  v.i.     [See  RUCK.]     To  lie  close. 

Chaucer. 
Roulade  (ro-Iad),  n.  [Fr]  In  music,  a  rapid 

run  of  notes,  generally  introduced  as  an 

embellishment;  a  florid  vocal  passage;  a 

run. 

Roule,t  v.i.   To  roll;  to  run  easily.  Chaucer. 
Rouleau  (ro-16),  n.  pi.  English  Rouleaus 

(ro-loz),  French  Rouleaux  (ro-16).     [Fr.]    A 

little  roll;  a  roll  of  coin  made  up  in  paper. 

'Letters,  papers,  and  several  rouleaux  of 

gold.'    Byron. 

In  bright  confusion  open  rcnileaux\\e.     Pope. 

Roulette  (ro-let),  n.  [Fr.,  properly  a  little 
wheel,  a  castor,  from  rouler,  to  roll.]  1.  A 
game  of  chance,  played  at  a  table,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  cavity  surmounted  by  a 
revolving  disc,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  divided  generally  into  thirty-eight  com- 
partments coloured  black  and  red  alter- 
nately, and  numbered  1  to  36,  with  a  zero 
and  double  zero.  The  person  in  charge  of 
the  table  (the  banker  or  tailleur)  sets  the 
disc  in  motion,  and  causes  a  ball  to  revolve 
on  it  in  an  opposite  direction;  after  two  or 
three  revolutions  the  ball  drops  into  one  of 
the  compartments,  thus  determining  the 
winning  number  or  colour.  The  players,  of 
which  there  may  be  any  number,  may  stake 
on  a  figure,  group  of  figures,  even  or  odd 
number,  or  on  the  black  or  red.  Should 
the  player  stake  on  a  single  figure  and  be 
successful,  he  wins  thirty-six  times  his  stake. 
The  amount  varies  should  he  be  successful 
on  the  other  chances.  —  2.  A  tool  used  by 
engravers  for  producing  dotted  work.  It 
consists  of  a  small  wheel  having  finely- 
pointed  teeth,  which,  being  rolled  along 
the  surface,  produce  a  series  of  indented 
impressions  on  the  metal-plate.  A  similar 
instrument  is  used  in  mechanical  drawing, 
and  in  plotting.  It  is  dipped  into  india- 
ink,  so  that  the  points  impress  a  dotted 
line  as  the  wheel  is  passed  over  the  paper. 

Roumt  (rom),  a.    Wide;  spacious.  Chaucer. 

Roumansch,  n.    See  ROMANSCH. 

Roun.t  Rownt  (roun),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  runian, 
to  whisper  in  the  ear,  from  run,  a  rune,  a 
mystery.  The  word  often  assumed  the  form 
round.]  To  whisper. 

Roun,t  Rownt  (roun),  v.t.  1.  To  address  or 
speak  to  in  a  whisper.  — 2.  To  utter  in  a 
whisper. 

A  little  wholesome  talk, 

That  none  could  hear,  close  rowned  in  the  ear. 
Breton. 

Rounce  (rouns),  n.  The  handle  of  a  print- 
ing-press by  which  the  bed  orcoffln,  on  which 
the  matter  to  be  printed  is  laid,  is  run  in 
and  under  the  platen. 

Rouncevalt  (roun'se-val),  n.  [Roncesvalles, 
a  Spanish  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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where  the  gigantic  bones  of  old  heroes  were 
wiSodid  ufbe  shown  1  1.  A  giant,  hence, 
any  thing  very  large  and  strong.—*.  A  pea, 
"w  oiled  ilarnS+Jat.  from  Ita  •!». 


Cicero.  that  wrow  to  I"01"' 
on  •  note 


From  . 

So  eaJTd  from 


,»Mr«  ~     r. 

Konnotval*  (roun'se-ralX  a.   Urge;  utrong. 

j^r1  -—  a^r^aWBr 

Rouncle.t».    (L.L.  ™M»»W.]    A  common 


r.,r..f-.  rotary.  *c.>  , 

fled  form  of  the  same  word.) 


lrfrnT 

Having 


e      o  . 

eTery  pat  of  the  surface  at  an  eq|uU  <«»t«''« 
ir»n  i  the  centre:  spherical;  Kp4Si*  • 

'  - 


nrawfball.  "This  round  world.' 
1  Having  all  point,  of  the  circumference 
•dually  diuant  fn.m  the  centre  ;  circular. 
Til.  ponderous  MM.  ethereal  temper, 
many  large  and  round'  Jfuton.-s.cj 

•  as.  the  round  barrel  of  a  gun.  — 
rH.A«i  curved  form,  especially  that  of 
an  are  of  a  circle  or  ellipse  ;  not  align  Ur  or 
pointed;  ai,  a  round  arch.  -5.  Smoothly  ex- 
panded: iwellliiK:  full;  corpulent:  plump. 
'The  Justice.  tn  fair  round  belly  with  nod 
caponllned'  Shot.  •Thelrroundhaunches. 
SJutt.  •/toundrislnghlll'X'ks'(  =  thebreast*). 
Ska*.  —».  Not  broken  or  fractional;  whole; 
not  given  ai  eitremely  accurate;  as,  to  BT» 
the  remit  of  an  enumeration  or  summation 
In  round  numbers. 

P»ny  pal  •  round  number  near  the  ''""J1,^!"' 

T  Urge;  considerable:  used  generally  with 
relation  to  aum  or  price,  or  the  like.    •  Three 
thousand  ducats;  'tis  a  good  round  sum 
.S'Ana-     'On  your  heads  clap  round  fines. 
SAO*     •  Set  a  round  price  upon  your  head 
Additm.—  a  Continuous,  full,  and  open  In 
sound:  smooth;  flowing;  harmonious;  not 
defective  or  abrupt 

In  hi.  satires  Horace  i»  quick,  round,  and  pleasant. 
feafMam. 

9.  (  '.insistent  and  complete  ;  candid  ;  fair  ; 
honeat:  frank:  applied  to  conduct 

«»«W  dealing  is  the  honour  of  nun's  nature. 

Bacon, 

10.  Free  or  plain  without  delicacy  or  reserve: 
almost  rough;  without  circumlocution;  posi- 
tive; decided;  as,  a  round  assertion. 

I  win  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver.    i'A.i*. 

11.  Kull;  brisk;  quick.   'A  round  trot'  Ad- 
dam. 

If  we  do  not  actually  begin  the  journey,  and  travel 
at  a  mnd  rale.  we  shall  never  .urive  at  the  end  of  a. 
Dryden. 

•  Round  dance,  a  dance,  as  a  polka,  waltz. 
Ac,.  In  which  the  couples  wheel  round  the 
room.  —  Round  gam*,  a  game,  as  at  cards, 
In  which  an  indefinite  numlier  of  players 
can  take  part,  each  Individual  playing  on  his 
own  account  —  Round  robin.  See  Rol'XD- 
KOBIS.—  Round  Table,  the  table  round  which 
sat  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

Tkt  hold  King  Arthur  sleepeth  sound  ; 
So  sleep  the  knigtm  th.it  gave  that  Round 
Old  T*He  such  eclat  1  Hood. 

—  Rmind  tsumoer  Is  a  number  that  ends 
with  a  cipher,  and  may  be  divided  by  10 
without  a  remainder  ;  a  numl>cr  not  exact, 
but  near  enough  the  truth  to  serve  the  par- 
ticular purpose.  —  Round  turn  (naut).  the 
passing  of  a  rope  once  round  a  timber-head. 
Ac.,  so  that  It  may  hold  on.—  SYS.  Circu- 
lar, spherical,  globular,  globose,  orbicular, 
Mrbwl,  cylindrical,  full,  plump,  rotund. 
Round  (round).  >i  1.  That  which  is  round,  as 
a  circle,  a  sphere,  a  globe.  '  With  round* 
of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads.'  Shot. 

As  these  white  robes  arc  soU'd  and  dark, 

To  yawaW  shining  rronnd, 

As  this  pata  tape?.  earthly  spark. 

To  jrosMar  argent  nmnet.  Tennyion. 

1  The  act  of  going  or  passing  round,  as 
round  a  circle  or  company;  a%  the  Joke 
made  the  round  of  the  table;  hence,  the  ag- 
gregate nt  similar  acts  done  successively  by 
each  of  a  number  of  persons  and  coming 
back  to  where  the  series  began;  thus,  the 
Blaring  of  acard  each,  by  acorn  pany  at  table, 
Is  a  round.  so  also  the  drinking  of  a  toast  by 
all  toe  company  present  Is  a  round  of  toasts. 

Waasin  to  cards  may  he  compared  :  we  play 
A  r-tuWor  two;  when  used,  we  throw  away. 

GratnHllr. 

Taw  fwast  was  served  :  the  bowl  was  crown'd  : 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 
Prior. 

t  A  -fries  of  events  or  duties  which  come 
back  to  the  paint  of  commencement;  a  con- 


stantly recurring  aeries  of  eventa;  aa,  a 
round  of  parties,  of  labours,  Ac. 

Centuries  glide  away  In  the  same  unvaried  round 
of  cabals  at  court.  Hroufham. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
May  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask— 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God.  A  tbu. 

4.  Rotation  in  office;  established  order  of 
succession. 

Such  new  Utopians  would  have  a  raimrfof  eovern- 
ment.  as  some  the  like  in  the  church,  in  which  every 
spoke  becomes  uppermost  in  his  turn.  fiotjfday. 

6.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  rung. 

All  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  Udder  rise.    Drydtn. 

6  A  walk  or  circuit  performed  by  a  guard  or 
an  officer  among  the  sentinels),  or  through 
the  various  parts  of  a  military  station, 
to  see  that  the  sentinels  are  faithful,  and 
all  things  safe ;  hence,  the  officer  and  men 
who  perform  this  duty.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  walk  or  beat  of  a  person 
who  habitually  goes  over  the  same  ground, 
as  of  a  policeman,  postman,  milkman, 
costermonger,  and  the  like.— 7.  A  short  mu- 
sical composition  In  which  three  or  more 
voices  starting  at  the  beginning  of  stated 
successive  phrases,  sing  the  same  music  (in 
unison  or  octave),  the  combination  of  all 
the  parts  producing  correct  harmony.  In 
construction  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
catch,  but  the  words  of  the  latter  should  be 
always  amusing,  while  those  of  a  round 
may  be  sacred.— 8  t  A  roundelay;  a  song  — 
Fairfax.—  9.  A  dance  in  which  the  perform- 
ers are  arranged  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

Knit  your  hands  and  beat  the  ground, 

In  a  light  fantastic  round.  Milton. 

10.  Hilit  (a)  a  general  discharge  of  firearms 
by  a  body  of  troops,  in  which  each  soldier 
fires  once.  (6)  Ammunition  for  firing  once; 
as,  to  supply  a  regiment  with  a  single  rou?id 
or  with  twelve  round*  of  cartridges ;  a 
soldier  has  sixty  round*  with  him.  — 11.  In 
the  manege,  a  volt  or  circular  tread.  — 
li  That  part  of  a  pugilistic  encounter 
extending  from  the  commencement  till  a 
halt  is  called  by  reason  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants being  thrown  or  knocked  down,  or 
falling,  or  between  one  halt  and  another; 
the  time  during  which  the  combatants  keep 
pounding  each  other  in  one  bout  — 13.  A 
brewer's  vessel  for  holding  beer. —14  t  A 
vessel  filled  with  liquor,  as  for  drinking  a 
toast. 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink. 

To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink.    Sufilinf. 

—  QenOeman  of  the  round,  I  a  gentleman 
soldier,  but  of  low  rank,  who  had  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  sentinels  and  advanced 
guards;  also,  a  disbanded  soldier  gone  a 
begging.  B.  Jongon. — A  round  of  bee/,  a 
cut  of  the  thigh  through  and  across  the  bone. 
Round  (round),  adv.  1.  On  all  sides. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 
compass  thce  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side. 
Luke  xix.  43. 

2.  Circularly;  in  a  circular  form;  ns,  a  wheel 
turns  round. — 3.  Not  in  a  direct  line ;  by  a 
course  longer  than  the  direct  course;  as,  the 
shortest  course  is  not  the  best;  let  us  go 
round. — 4.  In  circumference;  as,  a  tree  or 
cylinder  40  inches  round. —5.  Through  a 
circle,  as  of  friends  or  houses.  'The  invita- 
tions were  sent  round. '  Sir  W.  Scott.  — 
6  From  first  to  last;  without  exception. 
'She  named  the  ancient  heroes  round.' 
Swift.— AU  round,  over  the  whole  place;  in 
every  direction.— To  bring  one  round,  (a)  to 
restore  one  to  health,  consciousness,  com- 
posure, good  spirits,  or  the  like. 

What's  the  matter.  Mother!  said  I,  when  we  had 
brought  her  a  little  round.  Dickens. 

(b)  To  cause  one  to  alter  his  opinions,  or  to 
change  from  one  party  or  side  to  another ; 
as,  he  was  brought  round  to  the  right  side, 
or  to  the  right  way  of  thinking.  —  To  come 
round,  (a)  to  change  one's  opinions,  party, 
or  the  like.  (b)  To  lie  restored  to  health, 
consciousness,  good  humour,  or  the  like.— 
To  turn  round,  to  change  one's  side ;  to 
desert  one's  party. 

Round  (round),  prep.  1.  On  every  side  of ; 
ariiund;  as,  the  people  stood  round  him; 
the  sun  sheds  light  round  the  earth.  — 
2.  About,  in  a  circular  course,  or  in  all  parts; 
circularly  about;  as,  to  go  round  the  city ; 
he  wanders  round  the  world. 

He  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground.    Drydtn 

— To  come  or  get  round  one,  to  gain  advan- 
tage over  one  by  flattery  or  deception;  to 
circumvent  one.  [Colloq.] 


Hound  (round),  v.t.  1.  To  make  circular, 
spherical. orcylindrlcal;  as,  to  round  a  silver 
coin;  to  round  the  edges  of  anything. 

Worms  with  many  feet,  that  rpUMtf  themselves  into 
balls,  are  bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber.  Hacon. 

2.  To  surround;  to  encircle;  to  encompass. 
1  would  to  Cod  that  th'  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow 
Were  red  hot  steel.  sit.!*. 

8.  To  make  full  or  complete;  to  complete 
the  circle  or  term  of;  to  finish  off. 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on.  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shak. 

[Some  commentators  give  a  different  mean- 
ing to  this  passage.  Thus  Knight:  '  Rounded 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  encompassed.  .  .  . 
Life  itself  is  but  a  dream.  It  is  surrounded 
with  thesleep  which  isthe  parent  of  dreams.') 
•t  To  give  a  circular  form  to;  to  give  a  round 
or  convex  figure  to;  to  make  round  and  pro- 
tuberant. 

The  figures  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and 
rounded  to  very  great  perfection.  Aditison. 

6.  To  move  about  anything ;  to  go,  pass,  or 
travel  round ;  as,  the  sun,  in  polar  regions, 
round*  the  horizon;  to  round  a  park.  Stc(ft. 
6.  To  make  full,  smooth,  and  flowing.  'A 
quaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  pe- 
riods and  cadencies.'  Stcift. — To  round  in 
(naut),  to  pull  upon  a  slack  rope,  which 
passes  through  one  or  more  blocks  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  horizontal.  —  To  round  up 
(mint  ).  to  haul  up;  usually,  to  haul  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  through  Its  leading  block, or 
to  haul  up  a  tackle  which  hangs  loose  by  Its 
fall. — To  round  a  horge,  in  the  manege,  to 
moke  him  carry  his  shoulders  and  haunches 
compactly  or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or 
smaller  circle,  without  traversing  or  bearing 
to  a  side. 

Round  (round),  r.».  1.  To  grow  or  become 
round. 

The  queen  your  mother  rounds  apace.     Shot. 

2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

They  .  .  .  nightly  rounding  walk.  Milton. 

3.  To  turn  round. 

The  men  who  met  him  rounded  an  their  heels. 
And  wonder'd  after  him.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  become  complete  or  full ;  to  develop 
into  the  full  type.— To  round  to  (naut),  to 
turn  the  head  of  the  ship  toward  the  wind. 

Roundl  (round),  v.i.  and  (.  [A  form  of  roun, 
to  whisper,  the  d  having  been  tacked  on  as 
in  sound,  expound.]  To  whisper.  'Whis- 
pering, rounding.'  Shak. 

The  bishop  of  Glasgow  roundine  in  his  ear.  '  Ye 
are  not  a  wise  man,'  ...  he  rounded  likewise  to  the 
bishop,  and  said,  'Wherefore  brought  ye  me  here!' 
Caldmvood. 

Roundabout  (round' a-bout),  a.  1.  Indirect; 
going  round;  loose.  'A  terrible  roundodout 
road.'  Burke. 

This  which  he  (Sir  W.  Hamilton)  calls  perfect  In. 
duction,  I  conceive  to  be  not  reasoning  at  all,  but  a 
roundabout  mode  of  defining  words.  //.  Spenar. 

2  Ample;  extensive.  'Large,  sound,  round- 
about  sense.'  Locke.—  3.  Encircling;  encom- 
passing. Tatler. 

Roundabout  (round'a-bout),  n.  1.  A  large 
horizontal  wheel  furnished  with  small 
wooden  horses  and  carriages,  sometimes 
elephants,  &c.,  on  or  in  which  children  ride; 
a  merry-go-round.  Hence — 2.  A  scene  of  in- 
cessant change,  revolution,  bustle,  or  vicis- 
situde. 

He  sees  that  this  great  reitndapeut, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout. 

Church,  army,  physic,  law. 
Its  customs  and  its  businesses, 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his. 

And  says— what  says  he?—  'Caw!' 

Coivper. 

3.  An  arm-chair  with  a  rounded  back  —4.  A 
kind  of  surtout  — 5.  A  close-fitting  l«>dy 
garment  without  skirts:  a  jacket  worn  by 
boys,  sailors,  and  others. —6.  A  circular 
dance. 

The  Miss  Flamboroughs  .  .  .  understood  the  jig 
and  the  roundabout  to  perfection.  Goldsmith. 

Round-all  (round'al).  n.  An  acrobatic  fi-al 
•Doing  .  .  .  rotind-aU*  (that's  throwing 
yourself  backwards  on  to  your  hands  and 
back  again  to  your  feet).'  Mayhem. 

Round  -  backed.  Round  -  shouldered 
(round'bakt,  round'shol-derd),  a.  Having  a 
ruuiid  hack  or  shoulders. 

Roundel  (roun'del),  n.  [Fr.  rondelle.  mat 
rond,  round.  See  ROCND.  ]  1.  Anything 
having  a  round  form  or  figure;  a  round  form 
or  figure;  a  circle. 

The  Spaniards  casting  themselves  into  roundttt 
.  .  .  made  a  flying  inarch  to  Calais.  Kacon. 


tttt,  fir.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     n6t«,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Specifically,  (n)  in  her.  an  ordinary  in  the 
form  of  a  circle.  It  is  improper  to  say  a 
roundel  or,  gules,  &c.,  describing  it  by  its 
tincture ;  unless,  first,  in 
case  of  counter-changes, 
which  follow  the  tinc- 
tures of  the  shield,  as 
in  the  figure ;  secondly, 
where  the  roundel  is  of 
fur,  or  of  equal  tinctures, 
as  a  roundel  ermine,  a 
roundel  cheeky,  or,  and 
azure.  Otherwise,  roun- 
dels have  distinguishing 

names.according  to  their   arVentThree  roundels 
tinctures.       When     bla-    counter-changed. 

/.oned  or,  they  are  called 
bezants;  when  argent,  plates;  when  vert, 
pomeis;  when  azure,  hurts;  when  sable, 
ogresses  or  pellets;  when  gules,  torteaux; 
when  t i-n in''  or  tawny,  oranges;  when  san- 
guine or  murry,  guzes.  (6)  In  anc.  armour, 
(1)  a  round  shield  made  of  osiers,  wood, 
sinews,  or  ropes  covered  with  leather,  plates 
of  metal,  or  stuck  full  of  nails  in  concentric 
circles  or  other  figures;  sometimes  made 
wholly  of  metal,  and  mostly  convex,  but 


Per  pale  gules  and 


Ancient  concave  Roundel  (front  and  edge  view). 

sometimes  concave,  and  both  with  and  with- 
out the  umbo  or  boss.  (2)  A  round  guard 
for  the  armpit.  (3)  The  guard  of  a  lance, 
(c)  In  fort,  a  bastion  of  a  circular  form.— 
2.  A  roundelay  (which  seeV  'Come,  now,  a 
roundel,  and  a  fairy  song.  Shak. 
Roundelay  (roun'de-Ia),  n.  [0.  Fr.  roundelet, 
from  Fr.  rond,  round.  See  ROUND.  The 
spelling  has  been  influenced  by  lay,  a  song.] 

1.  A  sort  of  ancient  poem,  consisting  of 
thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight  are  in  one 
kind  of  rhyme  and  five  in  another.     It  is 
divided  into  couplets,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  third  of  which  the  beginning  of 
the  poem  is  repeated,  and  that,  if  possible, 
in  an  equivocal  or  punning  sense. — 2.  A  song 
or  tune  in  which  the  first  strain  is  repeated. 
'Loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love.'    Dry- 
den.—  3.  A  dance  in  a  circle.     'Dance  their 
roundelays  on  ttow'ry  banks.'    Hood. 

The  fawns,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  did  dance  their 
roundelays.  Hovell. 

Roundert  (roun'der),  n.    [See  RONDURE.] 
Circumference;  inclosure. 
Rounder  (roun'der),  n.    1.  One  who  rounds. 

2.  pi.  A  game  like  fives,  but  played  with  a 
football.    Also  a  game  played  with  a  short 
bat  and  a  ball  by  two  parties  or  sides,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  marked  off  into  a  square  or 
circle,  with  a  batter's  station  and  three 
goals  all  at  equal  distances.     On  the  ball 
being  thrown  towards  him  the  batter  tries 
to  drive  it  away  as  far  as  he  can  and  secure 
a  run  completely  round  the  boundary,  or 
over  any  of  the  four  parts  of  it,  before  the 
ball  can  be  returned.    In  some  forms  of  the 
game  the  batter  is  declared  out  if  he  fails 
to  strike  the  ball,  if  he  drives  it  too  short  a 
distance  to  secure  a  run,  or  if  the  ball  from 
his  bat  is  caught  in  the  air  by  one  of  the 
opposite  party. 

Round  -  fish  (round'flsh),  n.  A  fish  (Core- 
gonus  guadruateralis)  of  the  salmon  family 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Western  America, 
from  Vancouver's  Island  northward.  When 
in  good  condition  it  is  very  fat  and  of  ex- 
quisite flavour,  weighing  about  2  Ibs.  It 
forms  a  staple  article  of  diet  to  the  Indians, 
ascending  the  rivers  in  such  quantities  that 
it  is  taken  by  baskets,  wooden  bowls,  and 
even  by  the  hand. 

Roundhand  (roundTiand),  n.  1.  A  style  of 
penmanship  in  which  the  letters  are  round 


and  full.— 2.  A  style  of  bowling  in  cricke 
in  which  the  arm  is  brought  round  horizon 
tally. 

Roundhead  (roundTied),  n.  A  name  for 
merly  given  by  the  Cavaliers  or  adherents 
of  Charles  I.,  during  the  English  civil  war 
to  members  of  the  Puritan  or  parliament 
ary  party,  who  distinguished  themselves  b> 
having  their  hair  closely  cut,  while  the 
Cavaliers  wore  theirs  in  long  ringlets. 

When  in  October,  1641,  the  Parliament  reassemblec 
after  a  short  recess,  two  hostile  parties,  essential!] 
the  same  with  those  which,  under  different  names 
have  ever  since  contended,  and  are  still  contending 
for  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  appeared  confront 
ing  each  other.  During  some  years  they  were  desig 
nated  as  Ca-valiers  and  Roundheads.  They  were 
subsequently  called  If-'Aifs  and  Tories ;  nor  does  ii 
seem  that  these  appellations  are  likely  soon  to  be 
come  obsolete.  Macaulay. 

Roundheaded  (round'hed-ed),  a.  1.  Having 
a  round  head  or  top.  'Jtoundheaded  arches 
and  windows.'  Up.  Lowth.—2.  Belonging  to 
the  Roundheads  or  Parliamentarians;  close- 
cropped.  '  The  roundheaded  rebels  of  West- 
minster Hall.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Roundhouse  (round'hous),  n.  l.f  A  lock- 
up; a  station-house;  a  watch-house.  Foote. 
2.  Naut.  (a)  a  cabin  or  apartment  on  the 
after-part  of  the  quarter-deck,  having  the 
poop  for  its  roof :  sometimes  called  the 
Coach;  also,  the  poop  itself.  (6)  An  erection 
abaft  the  mainmast  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  officers  or  crew  of  a  vessel. 

Rounding  (round'ing),  a.  Round  or  round- 
ish; nearly  round. 

Rounding  (round'ing),  n.  Naut.  small  rope 
or  spun-yarn  wound  about  a  larger  rope  to 
prevent  its  chafing.  Also  called  Service. 

Roundish  (round'ish),  a.  Somewhat  round; 
nearly  round;  as,  a  roundish  seed.  'A 
roundish  figure.'  Boyle. 

Roundishness  (round'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  roundish. 

Roundle  (roun'dl),  n.  In  her.  same  as 
Roundel. 

Roundlet  ( round'let ),  n.  A  little  circle ;  a 
roundel. 

Roundly  (round'li),  adv.   1.  In  a  round  form. 

2.  Openly;  plainly;  boldly;  without  reserve; 
peremptorily. 

I  scarce  believed, 
Till  grief  did  tell  me  roundly,  that  I  lived. 

G.  Herbert. 

He  affirms  everything  roundly,  without  any  art, 
rhetoric,  or  circumlocution.  Addison. 

3.  Briskly;  with  speed. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention,  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  master  them, 
and  then  it  may  go  on  roundly.  Locke. 

Two  of  the  outlaws  walked  roundly  forward  along 
a  byepath.  Sir  It'.  Scott. 

4.  Completely;  to  the  purpose;  vigorously; 
in  earnest. 

This  lord  justice  .  .  proceeded  every  way  so 
roundly  and  severely,  as  the  nobility  did  much  dis- 
taste him.  Sir  y.  Da-vies. 

Roundness  (round'nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  round,  circular,  spherical,  globular, 
or  cylindrical;  circularity;  sphericity;  cylin- 
drical form;  rotundity;  as,  the  roundness  of 
the  globe,  of  the  orb  of  the  sun,  of  a  ball,  of 
a  bowl,  &c. — 2.  Fulness;  smoothness  of  flow; 
as,  the  roundness  of  a  period.  Spenser.— 
3.  Openness;  plainness;  boldness;  positive- 
ness  ;  as,  the  roundness  of  an  assertion. 
'Albeit  roundness  and  plain  dealing  be  most 
worthy  praise.'  Raleigh.— Sty.  Circularity, 
sphericity,  globosity,  globularity,  globular- 
ness,  orbicularness,  cylindricity,  fulness, 
plumpness,  rotundity. 
ioundridge  (round'rij),  v.  t.  In  agri.  to  form 
into  round  ridges  by  ploughing. 
lound-robin  (round'rob-m),  n.  [Fr.  rond, 
round,  and  ruban,  a  ribbon.]  1.  A  written 
petition,  memorial,  or  remonstrance  signed 
by  names  in  a  ring  or  circle.  The  phrase  is 
originally  derived  from  a  custom  of  the 
French  officers,  who,  in  signing  a  remon- 
strance to  their  superiors,  wrote  their  names 
in  a  circular  form,  so  that  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  ascertain  who  had  headed  the 
list.— 2.  In  anc.  costume,  a  narrow  ruff  about 
the  doublet-collar. 

lound  -  shot  ( round'shot ),  n.    In  gun.  a 
spherical  solid  shot  of  cast-iron  or  steel. 
lound-shouldered,  a.  See  ROUND-BACKED. 

Round- top  (round'top),  n.  Naut.  a  plat- 
form at  the  mast-head;  a  top. 

Round  -  tower  ( round'tou-er ),  n.  A  kind 
of  tall,  slender  tower  tapering  from  the 
base  upwards,  generally  with  a  conical  top. 
Round-towers  are  often  met  with  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  two  places  in  Scotland,  rising 
from  30  to  130  feet  in  height,  and  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  diameter.  Antiquaries 


are  now  pretty  much  agreed  in  assigning 
their  construction  to  a  period  ranging  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  and  in 


Round-tower  on  Devenish  Island,  Fermanagh. 

considering  them  as  being  used  as  strong- 
holds into  which,  in  times  of  danger,  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  perhaps  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  could  retreat  with 
their  valuables. 

Round  -  trade  ( round'trad ),  n.  A  term  on 
the  Gaboon  river  for  a  kind  of  barter  in 
which  the  things  exchanged  comprise  a 
large  assortment  of  miscellaneous  articles. 
Called  also  Bundle-trade. 

Roundure  (round'ur),  n.  [Fr.  rondeur.] 
Circumference;  inclosure.  [Rare.] 

'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war.    Shak. 

Round  -  worm  (round'werm),  n.  An  annu- 
loid  belonging  to  the  order  N  ematoda  (which 
see). 

Roup  (roup), ».  t.  [0.  and  Prov.  E.  roop,  rope, 
to  cry,  a  cry,  also  hoarseness;  A.  Sax.  kropan, 
Icel.  Ardjw,  to  cry.  (See  Roop.)  Akin  croup.] 
To  cry;  to  shout.  [Scotch.] 

Roup  (roup),  v.t.  1.  To  expose  to  sale  by 
auction.— 2.  To  sell  the  goods  of  by  auction; 
as,  to  roup  a  tenant  for  his  rent.  [Scotch.  ] 

Roup  (roup),  )i.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  sale 
of  goods  by  auction  or  outcry.—  Articles  of 
roup,  the  conditions  under  which  property 
is  exposed  to  sale  by  auction.  [Scotch.]— 
2.  Hoarseness.  [Scotch.) 

Rpup  (rdp),  n.  A  disease  of  poultry,  con- 
sisting of  a  boil  or  tumour  on  the  rump. 
Rees. 

Roupet,  Roopit  (rop'et),  a.  [See  Roup  and 
ROOP.]  Hoarse.  [Scotch.] 

Alas  1  my  roupet  Muse  is  hearse.         Burns. 

Rou-rou  (ro'ro),  n.  A  Mexican  furniture 
wood  resembling  rosewood. 
Sousant  (rouz'ant),  a.  In  her.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  bird  in  the  at- 
titude of  rising,  as  if  pre- 
paring to  take  flight. 
When  applied  to  a  swan 
it  is  understood  that  the 
wings  are  endorsed. 
Rouse  (rouz),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  routed;  ppr.  rousing. 
[This  word  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  term 
of  the  chase,  meaning  to 
disturb  by  making  a  noise ; 
connected  with  L.G.  ruse,  rusie,  noise,  dis- 
turbance; G.  rauschen,  a  rustling  noise;  but 
comp.  also  A.  Sax.  hrysian,  to  shake,  to  agi- 
tate; O.H.G.  ruozjan,  to  rouse,  to  move.] 

1.  To  wake  from  sleep  or  repose. 

Your  rough  voice 

{You  spoke  so  loud)  has  roused  wit  child  again. 
Tennyson. 

2.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action  from  a 
state  of  idleness,  languor,  stupidity,  or  in- 
attention. 

I'll  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause. 

And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  them. 

Addison. 

3. t  To  erect;  to  rear.  'Being  mounted  and 
both  roused  in  their  seats.'  Shale.  —  4.  To 
put  into  commotion;  to  agitate.  '  Blustering 
winds,  which  all  night  long  had  roused  the 
sea.'  Milton. — 5.  To  startle;  to  surprise;  to 
drive  from  a  lurking-place  or  cover:  a  hunt- 


Swan  rousant. 
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amMr(rom'*rXn.  1.  One  who  or  th»t  which 
Turner  excites.    '  Inclters  and  ™»"** 

mymind.'  S*«ton.-2  Anything  very  great 

or  exciting.    (Vulgar.) 

tf  Jt  oVe.1  ^ 

In  this  sense  written 


_„  v.v.~ ....  liX  «*"  I"  a  ™««lnS 
manner-violently;  excitingly. 

Rons»ette(ro-sen.  n.  (Fr.,  from  r<ms««.  red, 
(TurnUs  colour  )  One  of  the  fruit -eating  bats, 
Pteroput  rtitooru.  a  native  of  Mauritius, 
Bourbon,  Madagascar,  Ac.,  about  8j  inches 
long  and  S  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  Its  prev- 
alent colour  Is  rusty  red.  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  frugivorous  bats  gener- 
ally 

RouJt  (rou«t),  n.  [Icel.  r.,«f.  a  current  or 
tSmm  In  the  sea]  A  torrent  occasioned 
by  a  tide  •  the  turbulent  part  of  a  channel 
or  flrth  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  rapid 
tide*.  Written  also  lioott.  Rust,  air  ». 
Scott.  (Scotch] 

RoulUbout  (rouzt'a-bout),  n.  A  labourer 
on  board  a  river  steamer;  hence,  a  shiftless 
vagrant  [American  slang] 

Rouity  (rcM'li).  o     Rusty.    (Scotch.) 

Root  (rout),  n.  [O.Kr.  route,  a  company,  a 
band  a  division:  lit  a  portion  broken  off  or 
separated;  from  L.L.  rupta,  rutta.  rotta, 
L.  ruptut.  broken,  pp.  of  rumpo,  to  break 
(whence rupture,  ok- ).  In  sense  5  from  O  Kr 
route,  a  breaking,  a  defeat,  also  from  L. 
ruptut}  1  A  company  of  persons;  a  con- 
course: generally,  a  rabble  or  multitude;  a 
clamorous  multitude:  a  tumultuous  crowd; 
aa,  a  rout  of  people  assembled.  '  Cheering 
a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum  '  Shalt. 

Amid*  thete  that  fair  Mitse  was  placed,  like  the 
charte  lady  nf  the  Matnue.  lofty.  *potfe*s.  and  serene. 
to  be  chattered  at,  and  pointed  at.  and  grinned  at, 
by  the  whole  rant  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins. 

-The  rout,  t  the  mass,  the  multitude.  Sliak. 
1  In  law.  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  by 
ptnoM  MMBbling  to  do  a  thing  which.  If 
done,  will  make  them  rioters,  and  actually 
making  some  advances  toward  It.  Wharton. 

5.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening 

parti 

They  could  tee  the  various  personages  as  they 
patted  to  the  Bernstein  rvut.  Tkatlctray. 

4.  An  uproar;  a  brawl;  a  disturbance;  &  noise 

Give  me  to  know 

How  thtl  fool  nut  began  5*.i  t. 

What  of  this  a*w  book  the  world  makes  such  a 
rm/ about  I  SUrnt. 

6.  The  breaking  or  defeat  of  an  army  or 
band  of  troopa,  or  the  disorder  and  confu- 
sion »f  troopa  thus  defeated  and  put  to 
flight.     T"  put  to  the  rout,  to  rout 

Rout  (nuitx  «.  (.  1.  To  break  the  ranks  of  and 
put  U>  night  In  disorder;  to  defeat  and  throw 
Into  conftukm. 

,   .  nuttd  and  defeated  their 

Ghratjtfa*. 
1  To  drive  or  rlmn  away;  to  dispel. 

Ovxnd  to  rM  the  brood  of  caret. 
The  sweep  of  scythe  In  morning  dew.    Ttnnyson 

—To  nut  out,  to  turn  oat;  to  search  thor 
ootrkly.  —  8i«.  To  defeat,  discomfit,  beat 
overpower,  overthrow,  conquer. 
Ront,t  Route*  (n-ut).  vi     To  assemble  ii 
a  i  lamoroua  and  tumultuous  crowd. 


The 


MOCT  sort  rmW  together.  and  tnddenly 
iltt  a*ri  to  hit  kowM.  atow  bia.        Bfctn. 
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i/mt  (rot)  »  t.    [Form  of  to  root.]    1. 
ft?n  up  with  the  inout  (a.  hogs);  to  root 

Winder  of  the  horn 

When  snouted  wild-bw./*.  r***g  tender  corn. 
Anger  our  huntsman. 

2  In  technology,  to  deepen;  to  acoop  out;  to 

bet'w^n  rJCunl^ile^tetp9 
m'  stamps,  *«.  -  Routing  machine, 
routimi  toots,  a  machine  or  tools  for  routing 
or  acooping  out  spaces,  forming  mould- 
°ng«7*£,  m  wood!  metal,  or  atone.  See 

Ro'utTFRoute  (rout),  «.i     [Icel.  route,  to 

roar')    To  roar;  to  bellow,  as  cattle  do. 

Written  also  Route.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.  ] 
Routt  (rout),  v.i.    [A.  Sax.  hrutan,  Icel. 

hridta  rjota,  to  snore.]    To  snore. 
Rout-cake  (rout'kak),  n.   A  rich  sweet  cake 

for  evening  parties. 

The  audience  .  .  .  waited  ...  with  the  utmost 
patience,  being  enlivened  by  an  m***"* 
(aJtti  and  lemonade. 

Route  (rot),  n.  [Fr.  route,  O.Fr.  rote,  a  rut, 
Tway,  a  path,  from  LL.  rupta,  a  way,  a 
path,  properly  rupta  via,  a  way  broken 
through  forests  or  the  like,  a  rough  path, 
from  11  ruptut,  broken,  pp.  of  rumpo  to 
break.  See  also  ROOT,  a  company.]  The 
course  or  way  which  is  travelled  or  passed, 
or  to  be  passed;  a  passing;  acourse;  a  march. 

Wide  through  the  furiy  field  their  routi  they  take. 
G<iy. 

—To  get  the  route  (milit .),  to  receive  orders 
to  uuit  one  station  for  another. 
Router  (rout'erX  n.  [From  rotit,  to  deepen, 
to  scoop  out  ]  In  carp,  a  sash-plane  made 
like  a  spokeshave,  to  work  on  sashes  — 
Router  gauge,  a  gauge  used  for  cutting  out 
the  narrow  channels  intended  to  receive 
brass  or  coloured  woods  in  inlaid  work.  It 
Is  formed  like  the  common  marking  gauge, 
but  provided  with  a  narrow  chisel  as  a  cut- 
ter in  place  of  the  marking  point.—  Router 
plane  a  kind  of  plane  used  for  working  out 
the  bottoms  of  rectangular  cavities.  The 
sole  of  the  plane  is  broad,  and  carries  a 
narrow  cutter  which  projects  from  It  as  far 
as  the  intended  depth  of  the  cavity.  This 
plane  is  vulgarly  called  the  old  woman's  tooth. 
Routh  (routh),  n.  Plenty;  abundance. 
(Scotch  ] 

Routhle  (routh'i),  o.  Plentiful;  well  filled; 
abundant  'A  routhie  but,  a  rouUiie  ben.' 
Burnt.  [Scotch.  ] 

Routier  (ro'ti-a).  n.  [Fr.  route,  a  road.] 
One  of  a  class  of  military  adventurers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  hired  themselves  out 
to  whoever  would  pay  them  best:  so  named 
from  being  always  on  the  route  or  move. 
Routinary  (ro'ti-na-ri),  a.  Involving  or 
pertaining  to  routine;  customary;  ordinary. 
Emerson.  [Rare.] 

Routine  (ro-ten1),  n.  [Fr.,  from  rotite,  away, 
properly  the  way  which  one  invariably  takes 
through  custom.]  1.  A  round  of  business, 
amusements,  or  pleasure,  daily  or  frequently 
pursued :  particularly,  a  course  of  business 
or  official  duties  regularly  or  frequently  re- 
turning. 'The  very  ordinary  routine  of  the 
day.'  Brougham.— 2.  Any  regular  habit  or 
practice  adhered  to  by  the  mere  force  of 
habit.  Buckle. 

Routinlst  (ro-ten'ist),  n.  One  addicted  to 
routine;  specifically,  a  medical  man  who 
practices  in  an  unvaried  manner  and  accord- 
Ing  to  received  usage;  a  routine  practitioner. 

Routously  (rout'us-li),  adv.  With  that  vio- 
lation of  law  called  a  rout. 

Roux  (ro),  n.  [Fr.  roux  beurre,  reddish- 
brown  butter.)  In  cookery,  a  material  com- 
posed of  melted  butter  and  flour,  used  to 
thicken  soups  and  gravies. 

Rove  (r6v),  v.i.  pret.  <St  pp.  roved;  ppr.  rot>- 
i'«;;  [Originally  to  wander  for  plunder,  and 
a  collateral  form  of  to  rob  and  to  reave, 
directly  from  the  LO.  or  D. ;  L.Q.  riven,  D. 
rootwn,  Dan.r^w.Sw.  ro/va,  to  rob;  Icel.  rd/a, 
rdpa,  to  wander.)  1.  To  wander;  to  ramble; 
to  range;  to  go,  move,  or  pass  without  cer- 
tain direction  in  any  manner,  by  walking, 
riding,  flying,  or  otherwise.  'Constraint 
me  from  my  native  realm  to  row.'  Pope.— 
2.  To  have  rambling  thoughts;  to  be  in  a 
delirium;  to  rave;  to  be  light-headed;  hence, 
to  be  In  high  spirits ;  to  be  full  of  fun  and 
frolic,  (Scotch.)— 3.  t  To  shoot  an  arrow  at 
a  certain  elevation,  not  point -blank;  to 
shoot  an  arrow  at  rovers.  See  under  ROVER. 
SYS.  To  wander,  roam,  range,  ramble,  stroll. 
Rove  (r6v),  e.t  To  wander  over;  as,  roving 
a  Held;  rocii\g  the  town.  This  may  he  con- 
sidered an  elliptical  form  of  expression  for 


ROW 


roving  over,  through,  or  about  the  town. 
'Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse  ' 
Tennyson.  —  2.t  To  shoot  at  rovers.  Jot. 
Harrington.  — 3.  To  plough  into  rldget  bjr 
turning  one  furrow  upon  another.  [Ameri- 
can and  provincial  English.  ] 
Rove  (rov),  n.  The  act  of  roving;  a  ramble; 
a  wandering. 

In  tiiy  nocturnal  row  one  moment  halt.       Young. 

Rove  (rdv),  v.t.  pret  4  pp.  roved;  ppr.  rov- 
ing. [  Akin  to  reeve  or  to  ravel.  ]  I.  To 
draw  through  an  eye  or  aperture ;  to  bring, 
as  wool  or  cotton,  into  that  form  which  it 
receives  before  being  spun  into  thread ;  to 
card  into  flakes,  as  wool,  Ac. ;  to  slub.— 2.  To 
draw  out  into  thread ;  as,  to  roue  a  stock- 
Ing.  [Provincial  English.) 

Rove  (rov),  n.  A  roll  of  wool,  cotton,  *c., 
drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted;  a  slub. 

Rove-beetle  (r&v'be-tl),  n.  A  name  given 
to  one  of  the  larger  species  of  Staphylinidte, 
such  as  the  Ocypus  olent.  Also  called  the 
Devil's  Coach-horse. 

Rover  (rtv'er),  n.  1.  One  who  roves;  a  wan- 
derer; one  who  rambles  about.  —2.  A  fickle 
or  inconstant  person 

Man  was  formed  to  be  a  rover, 

Foolish  women  to  believe,  Mendts. 

3.  A  robber  or  pirate;  a  freebooter.— 4  t  A 
kind  of  strong,  heavy  arrow  shot  with  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  generally  at  45'. 
1  Flights,  rovers,  and  butt-shafts.'  B.  Jonton. 
— To  shoot  at  rovers,  in  archery,  to  shoot  an 
arrow  for  distance  or  at  a  mark,  but  with  an 
elevation,  not  point-blank ;  or  to  shoot  an 
arrow  at  a  distant  object,  not  the  butt, 
which  was  nearer.  Hence  also  to  shoot 
without  any  particular  aim;  at  random. 
1  Providence  shoots  not  at  rovers.'  South. 

Roving  (rov'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  rambling 
or  wandering.  '  Ravings  of  fancy. '  Barrow. 
2.  The  process  of  giving  the  flrst  twist  to 
yarn,  or  forming  a  rove. —  3.  A  slightly 
twisted  sliver  of  wool,  cotton,  <fec. ;  a  rove. 

Roving-frame  (rov/ing-fram),  n.  A  roving- 
machine. 

Rovlngly  (rov'Ing-ll),  adv.  In  a  roving  or 
wandering  manner. 

Roving-machine  ( rdVing-ma-ahen  V  n.  A 
machine  for  hoisting  or  winding  the  slub- 
bings  on  smaller  bobbins  for  the  creels  of 
the  spinning-machine. 

Rovingness  (rov'ing-nes),  n.  State  of  roving. 

Roving-shot  (rov'ing-shot),  n.  A  stray  or 
random  shot. 

These  five  schemes  will  prove  like  ravine-shots, 
some  nearer  and  some  farther  off,  but  all  at  great 
distance  from  the  mark.  Sir  If.  Timfli. 

Row  (ro),  71.  [A.  Sax  raw,  a  row,  also  rcewa> 
whence  O.K.  rewe,  a  row;  perhaps  from  same 
root  as  room,  and  meaning  originally  the 
space  or  interval  between  rows.  See  ROOM  ] 

1.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  arranged  in 
a  continued  line ;  a  line ;  a  rank ;  a  file;  as, 
a  row  of  trees ;  a  row  of  gems  or  pearls ;  a 
row  of  houses  or  columns.     '  A  row  of  pins. ' 
Shak.     'The  bright  seraphim  In  burning 
row.'    Milton.—  2.t  A  line  of  writing. 

He  must  rede  many  a  row 

In  Vergile  or  in  Claudian.          Chaunr. 

—Row  culture,  that  method  of  culture  In 
which  the  crops  (such  as  wheat)  are  sown  in 
drills. 

Row  (ro),  v.t.  To  arrange  in  a  line;  to  set  or 
stud  with  a  number  of  things  ranged  in  a  line. 
'  Thy  necklace  roved  with  pearl. '  Parnell. 

Row'(ro).  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  rowan,  Icel.  rda,  Dan. 
roe  Sw  ro,  D.  roeijen,  to  row.  Rudder  Is 
from  this  stem.]  1.  To  Impel  along  the  sur- 
face of  water  by  oars;  aa,  to  row  a  boat  — 

2.  To  transport  by  rowing ;  as,  to  row  the 
captain  ashore  in  his  barge. 

Row  (ro),  v.i.  1.  To  labour  with  the  oar;  as, 
to  row  well;  to  row  with  oars  muffled.  'Row- 
ing hard  against  the  stream. '  Tennyson.— 
2.  To  be  moved  by  means  of  oars ;  as.  the 
boat  row«  easily. 

Row  (ro).  n.  An  excursion  taken  in  a  boat 
with  can. 

Row  (rou).  n.  [Perhaps  short  for  row-de-aou 
conip.,  however,  Gypsy  roc,  raven,  to  rry; 
also  Icel.  Arid,  hnthi,  a  riot,  a  straggle.) 
A  riotous  noise:  a  turbulent,  noisy  disturb- 
ance; a  riot    [Colloq.] 

I  tald  nothing  to  you  about  It  (A>»  yuan),  under- 
standing that  is  a  sore  subject  with  the  moral  reader, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  row.  Byron. 

STN.  Broil,  uproar,  riot,  tumult,  commotion, 
disturbance,  affray. 

Row  (rou),  v.  t.  To  involve  in  a  quarrel,  dis- 
turbance, or  row.  [Colloq.] 

Tell  him  (Campbell)  nil  this,  and  let  him  take  it  in 
good  part :  for  1  might  have  rammed  It  tato  a  review 
and  roueJ  him.  Byron. 

J_ 
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Row  (rou),  n.    [Scotch.]    1.  A  roll;  a  list  — 
2.  A  roll  of  bread.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Row  (rou),  v.  t.  or  i.   [  A  f  orm  of  roll.  ]  To  roi 
to  wind ;  to  revolve.    [Scotch  ] 
Row,  to.    [See  ROUGH.]    Rough. 
Rowablet  (ro'a-bl),  a.     Capable  of  bein 
rowed  or  rowed  upon.     '  That  long  barre 
fen,  once  rowable. '    B.  Jonson. 
Rowanah  (ro'wa-na),  n.   In  the  East  Indie 
a  permit  or  passport. 

Rowan-tree  (rou'an-tre),  n.  [Alsowritte 
roun-tree,  roan- tree,  and  probably  fron 
roun,  round,  to  whisper,  rune,  A.  Sax 
run,  mystery,  there  being  sundry  super 
stitions  connected  with  it;  this  is  supporte 
also  by  the  Icel.  name  reynir,  connecte 
with  reyna,  to  examine,  run,  a  rune,  mys 
tery.]  Themountain-ash(Pyrus.4ttcwparia 
See  MOUNTAIN-ASH. 

Row-boat  (ro'bot),  n.    A  boat  propelled  b 
rowing.     'Their  small  row-boats.'  Smollett 
Row-de-dow   (rou'de-dou),  n.      Same  a 
Rowdy-dow. 

Rowdy  (rou'di),  n.  [From  row,  a  disturb 
ance.]  A  riotous  turbulent  fellow;  a  rough 
[Colloq.] 

Rowdy  (rou'di), a.  [Colloq.]  1.  Rough;  dis 
reputable;  blackguard.  — 2.  Coarsely  showy 
and  pretentious;  flashy. 

(Those  women)  are  too  expensive  and  roivtiy  fo 
me.  Corn/till  Maf. 

Rowdy-dow  (rou'di-dou),  n.    [Formed  from 

imitation  of  the  beat  of  a  drum.  Comp.  rub 

a-dub.  ]    A  word  expressive  of  coutinuou 

noise.     [Colloq.  and  vulgar.  ] 
Rowdy-dowdy  ( rou'di -dou'di),  a.      [See 

ROWDY-DOW.]  Noisy;  turbulent.  Notes  an 

Queries. 
Rowdyish  (rou'di-ish),  a.     Belonging  to  or 

characteristic  of  a  rowdy;  characterized  b; 

or  disposed  to  rowdyism;  as,  rowdyiah  con 

duct;  rowdyish  boys. 
Rowdyism  (rou'di-izm),  n.    The  conduct  of 

a  rough  or  rowdy;  turbulent  blackguardism 
Rowel  (rou'el),  ».  [O.Fr.  rouelle,  dim.  of 

roue,  L.  rota,  a  wheel.  ]    1.  Formerly  applied 

generally  to  a  small  circle,  ring,  or  wheel. 

The  golden  plumes  she  wears 
Of  that  proud  bird  which  starry  ravteli  bears. 

Sylvester. 

Now  specifically,  (a)  the  little  wheel  of  a 
spur,  formed  with  sharp  points.  (6)  A  little 
fiat  ring  or  wheel  of  plate  or  iron  on  horses' 
bits.  —  2.  In  farriery,  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk 
passed  through  the  flesh  of  horses,  answer- 
ing to  a  seton  in  surgery. 

Rowel  (rou'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rowelled;  ppr. 
rowelliny.  In  farriery,  to  insert  a  rowel  in; 
to  pierce  the  skin  and  insert  a  roll  of  hair 
or  silk.  'Rowel  the  horse  in  the  chest.' 
Mortimer. 

Rowel-head  (rou'el-hed),  n.  The  axis  on 
which  a  rowel  turns. 

Bending  forward  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rmvtl-head.  Shak. 

Rowen  (rou'en),  n.  [From  O.E.  row,  rowe  = 
rough.}  1.  The  aftermath ;  the  lattermath, 
or  second  crop  of  hay  cut  off  the  same 
ground  in  one  year.— 2.  A  stubble-field  left 
unploughed  till  after  Michaelmas  or  there- 
by, and  furnishing  a  certain  amount  of  herb- 
age. 

Turn  your  cows  that  give  milk  into  your  rowens 
till  snow  comes.  Mortimer. 

Rouen,  Rowet,  Rowett,  Rowings,  Roughings 

are  also  forms  used. 
Rower  (ro'er),  n.   One  that  rows  or  manages 

an  oar  in  rowing. 
Rower  (rou'er),  n.    [From  O.  E.  row,  rough.  ] 

A  workman  in  a  certain  process  of  woollen 

manufacture.     Called  also  Rougher. 
Rowet,  Rowett  (rou'et),  n.  Same  as  Rowen. 
Rowl  (roul),  n.     Naut.  (a)  the  sheave  of  a 

whip-tackle,    (b)  A  light  crane,  formerly 

used  in  discharging  cargo. 
Rowley-ragg  (rou'li-rag).    See  RAGSTONE. 
Rowlock  (rolok),  n.    A  contrivance  on  a 

boat's  gunwale  on  which  the  oar  rests  in 


Ship's  Boat,    a  a.  Rowlocks  (notched). 

rowing;  as,  (a)  a  notch  in  the  gunwale:  (&) 
two  short  pegs  rising  from  the  gunwale ; 
(c)  an  iron  stirrup  pivoted  on  the  gunwale ; 


(d)  an  iron  pin  in  the  gunwale,  to  w 
the  oar  is  fastened  by  a  thong;  («)  a  pin  i 
the  gunwale  which  passes  through  the  oar 
Rowly-powly  (rol'i-pol-i),  n.  See  ROLLJ 
POLY. 

Rown(roun),  v.t.  and  i.    See  Rons 
Row-port  (ro'port),  n.    A  little  square  hoi 
m  the  side  of  small  vessels  near  the  surfac 
of  the  water  for  the  use  of  a  sweep  for  row 
ing  in  a  calm. 

Rowte  (rout),  v.i.    To  bellow;  to  roar  like 
bull;  to  rout.    [Scotch.] 
Rowth  (routh),  n.    See  Ror/TH 
RoxburgMacese  (roks'bur-i-a"se-e),  n.  p 
[In  honour  of  Dr.  Roxburgh.}    A  small  nat 
order  of  dictyogens  with  bisexual  flowers 
There  is  but  one  genus,  Roxburghia,  tli 
species  of  which  are  natives  of  the  hot  part 
of  India.    They  are  twining  shrubs,  some 
times  attaining  a  length  of  600  feet.    Th 
roots  of  one  species  are  prepared  with  lime 
water,  candied  with  sugar,  and  taken  wit 
tea. 

Royt  (roi),  a.  Royal.  Chapman. 
Royt  (roi),  n.  [Fr.  roi.]  A  king. 
Royal  (rpi'al),  a.  [Fr.  royal,  L.  regalis,  fron 
rex,  regie,  a  king.  See  REGAL.  )  1.  Pertain 
ing  or  belonging  to  a  king;  pertaining  to  th 
crown ;  regal ;  as,  royal  power  or  preroga 
tive;  a  royal  garden;  royal  domains;  th 
royal  family.— 2.  Becoming  a  king;  magnifl 
cent;  kingly;  princely;  as,  royal  state 
'Royal  dignity.'  Milton.  'Young,  valiant 
wise,  and  no  doubt,  right  royal.'  Shak.— 

3.  Noble;  generous;  dignified. 

Tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead 

Shak. 

4.  Founded  or  originated  by,  in  the  service 
of,  under  the  patronage  of,  or  receiving 
support    from    royalty;    as,    royal   navy 
the  Royal  Academy  (see  ACADEMY)-  tin 
Royal  Society  (see  below);  Royal  Nationa 
Life -boat    Institution;   royal    tradesmen 
royal  servants.  —  Royal  antler,  the  thin 
branch  of  the  horn  of  a  deer.     See  ANTLER 
—Royal  assent.  See  ASSENT.  —Royal  bay  the 
Laurus  indica  or  Indian  bay.—  Royal  blue 
a  fine  deep  blue  prepared  from  cobalt,  usee 
for  enamel  and  glass,  and  porcelain  paint- 
ing. The  name  is  also  given  to  a  fine  deep 
aniline  blue.—  Royal  burgh.     See  BURGH  — 
Royal  charter.    See  CHARTER.—  Royal  Jish. 
See  Regal  Fish  under  REGAL.—  Royal  glass, 
painted  glass.     Britten.  —  Royal  grant,  a 
grant  by  letters  patent  from  the  crown  — 
Royal  merchant,  formerly  applied  to  Italian 
merchants  who  founded  principalities  which 
their  descendants  enjoyed,  such  as  the  Gri- 
maldi  of  Venice,  the  Medici  of  Florence, 
and  others ;  also  applied  to  one  who  man- 
aged the  mercantile  affairs  of  a  state  or 
kingdom. 

Losses 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down.     Shak. 

— Royal  mines,  mines  of  silver  and  gold. — 
Royal  Oak,  (a)  an  oak  in  Boscobel  Wood, 
which  was  said  to  have  sheltered  Charles 
II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  (6)  The 
Robur  Caroli,  a  southern  constellation.  — 
Royal  Society  (of  London),  a  society  incor- 
porated by  Charles  II.  in  1660,  under  the 
name  of  '  The  President,  Council,  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Natural  Philosophy. '  Its  Transac- 
tions, the  publication  of  which  began  in 
1665,  and  has  been  regularly  continued 
since,  contain  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
repository  of  scientific  research  in  exist- 
ence. A  somewhat  similar  society,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  investi- 
gation and  discussion  of  subjects  in  science, 
art,  and  literature,  was  founded  in  1783.— 
Royal  standard.  See  STANDARD.  —  Royal, 
Regal,  Kingly.  Regal  is  a  more  abstract 
epithet  than  royal,  and  of  more  general  ap- 
plication. It  is  applied  primarily  to  what 
aertains  to  a  king  in  virtue  of  his  office; 
lence,  to  what  becomes  a  king,  or  what  is 
suggestive  of  a  king,  and  as  now  frequently 
used  is  nearly  synonymous  with  princely, 
magnificent ;  as,  regal  state,  regal  power, 
regal  pomp.  Royal  is  of  narrower  applica- 
.ion,  and  denotes  what  pertains  to  the  king 
as  an  individual,  or  Is  associated  with  his 
>erson;  as,  his  royal  highness;  the  royal  fa- 
nily;  the  royal  presence;  the  royal  robes;  a 
royal  salute.  It  does  not,  like  regal,  neces- 
arily  imply  magnificence.  Thus  a  royal 
residence  may  not  be  regal  in  its  character. 
while  on  the  other  hand  any  magnificent 
mansion  belonging  to  a  subject  may  be  de- 


scribed as  regal,  though  it  is  not  royal  The 
sway  of  a  great  Highland  chief  of  old  was 
regal,  but  not  royal.  Kingly  seems  to  be  in- 
termediate. It  signifies  literally  like  a  king 
hence  proper  to  or  becoming  a  king,  and  in 
its  more  general  use  resembling  or  sugges- 
tive of  a  king.  Like  royal  it  has  reference 
to  personal  qualities,  as  a  kingly  bearing 
presence,  disposition,  and  the  like,  while 
like  regal  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  monarch 
or  members  of  his  house.— SYN.  Kingly,  re- 
gal,monarchical,imperial,kinglike,princely 
august,  majestic,  superb,  splendid,  magnifi- 
cent, illustrious,  noble,  magnanimous. 

Royal  (roi'al),  n.  1.  Paper  of  a  size  24  inches 
by  19  inches,  or  for  printing  purposes  25 
inches  by  20  inches.  In  this  sense  often 
used  adjectively;  as,  royal  octavo;  royal 
quarto. — 2.  Naut.  a  square  sail  spread  imme- 
diately above  the  top-gallaut-sail.  — 3.  One 
of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head;  a  royal  ant- 
ler.—4.  In  artillery,  a  small  mortar.— 5.  A 
gold  coin  formerly  current  in  England.  See 
RIAL.  —  The  Royals,  the  name  formerly 
given  to  the  first  regiment  of  foot  in  the 
British  army,  now  called  the  Royal  Scots, 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in 
Europe. 

Royal-arch  (roi-al-arch'),  n.  A  degree  in 
freemasonry. 

Royalet  t  (roi'al-et),  re.  A  petty,  unimpor- 
tant, or  powerless  king. 

There  were  at  this  time  two  other  royalets,  as  only 
kings  by  his  leave.  Fuller. 

Royalism  (roi'al-izm),  n.  The  principles  or 
cause  of  royalty;  attachment  to  a  royal 
government. 

Royalist  (roi'al-ist),  n.  An  adherent  to  a 
king,  or  one  attached  to  a  kingly  govern- 
ment. Specifically  applied  in  history  to  (a) 
a  partisan  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.:  op- 
posed to  Roundhead;  a  cavalier. 

Where  Candish  fought  the  royalists  prevail'd. 

(b)  An  adherent  to  the  Bourbon  family  after 
the  first  French  revolution.  Used  adjec- 
tively— 'Royalist  antiquarians.'  Carlyle. 

Royallze  (roi'al-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  royalized; 
ppr.  royalinng.  To  make  royal.  '  To  royal- 
ize  his  blood  I  spilt  my  own.'  Shak. 

Royally  (roi'al-li),  adv.  In  a  royal  or  kingly 
manner;  like  a  king;  as  becomes  a  king. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd.         Dryden. 

Royal-mast  (roi'al-mast),  n.     Naut.   the 
fourth  mast  from  the  deck,  commonly  made 
in  one  piece  with  the  top-gallant-mast. 
[loyal-rich  (roi'al-rich),  a.    Rich  as  a  king; 
rich  or  gorgeous  enough  for  a  king. 

Trust  me,  in  bliss,  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me, 
So  royal-rich  and  wide.  Tennyson. 

Royalty  (roi'al-ti),  n.  [See  ROYAL.)  1.  The 
state,  condition,  or  quality  of  being  roynl ; 
as,  (a)  the  state  or  dignity  of  a  king;  condi- 
tion or  status  of  a  person  of  royal  rank. 

I  will,  alas !  be  wretched  to  be  great, 

And  sigh  in  royalty,  and  grieve  in  state.    Prior. 

(b)  The  state  of  being  royal  by  birth ;  high 
extraction.  '  Setting  aside  his  high  blood's 
royalty. '  Shak.  (c)  The  character  of  being 
kingly  or  becoming  a  king;  kingly  character; 
kingliness. 

In  his  royalty  of  nature 

Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared.     Shak. 

2.  The  person  of  a  king;  majesty;  as,  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  royalty.    'For  thus 
his  royalty  doth  speak.'    Shak. 

Draw,  you  rascal ;  you  come  with  letters  against 
the  king  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part  against 
the  royalty  of  her  father.  Shak. 

3.  A  right  or  prerogative  of  a  king;  espe- 
cially, a  signorage  due  to  a  king  from  a 
manor  of  which  he  is  lord,  or  the  manor 
itself ;  a  tax  paid  to  the  crown  or  a  land- 
owner on  the  produce  of  a  mine;  a  tax  paid 
to  a  superior  as  representing  the  king. 

With  the  property  were  inseparably  connected  ex- 
tensive royalties.  Macaitluy. 

ffence  —  4.  A  tax  paid  to  one  who  holds  a 
patent  protected  by  government  for  the  use 
of  the  patent,  generally  at  a  certain  rate  for 
;ach  article  manufactured ;  a  percentage 
>aid  to  the  owner  of  an  article  for  its  use. — 
i.  Kingdom;  domain;  province;  sphere. 

The  vast  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  knavery, 
oily,  affectation,  humour,  &c.,  as  mingled  with  each 
other,  or  as  modified  by  difference  of  age,  sex,  tem- 
per, education,  profession,  and  habit  of  body,  are  all 
within  the  royalty  of  the  modern  comic  dramatist. 
.  .  The  ancients  were  much  more  limited  in  their 
circle  of  materials.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

i.  An  emblem  of  royalty. 

Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign.    Milton. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA; 
VOL.  in. 
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T  In  Scotland,  the  area  occupied  bv  a  royal 
liurgb,  or  (In  plural)  the  bound,  of  a  royal 

Royal-yard  (rot 'a! -yard).  "•  *'""'  *£• 
fourth  yard  from  the  deck,  on  which  the 

Royena  (rol-e'naX  n.  (After  Adrian  ran 
/(-V".  a  Dutch  boUnlst.1  A  Cape  genus  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  nat  order  Ebenacesj,  differ- 
tng  from  the  true  ebony  ( Diospvros)  and 
others  In  having  fertile  and  sterile  flowers 
on  the  Mine  Instead  of  on  different  plants. 
Tfcej  h«v«  a  flre-lobed  calyx  and  a  five- 
parted  bell-shaped  corolla,  and  bearglobular 
or  elliptical  berries  about  the  site  of  dam- 
sons. H.  lueida  Is  a  pretty  white-flowered 
bosh  sometimes  cultivated  In  greenhouses 

Roynet(roln).  t.(.  [Fr.  rogner]  To  bite; 
to  gnaw  Spenter. 

Roynet  (n.ln).  rt  [Kr.  grogner,  to  growl.) 
T"  growl  Spenter 

RoynUht  (rofn'ish).  a  [Fr  rogneux,  mangy, 
fmm  rogne,  scab;  L.  rubigo,  rubiyinu.] 
Mangy;  .cabby;  hence,  mean;  paltry; 
•earn.  ' The  roynith clown.'  Shak.  Spelled 
also  Roinuh 

Royiter  (rot'ster),  n.  1 .  t  A  roysterer.  -2.  A 
drunken  or  riotous  frolic ;  a  spree.  'Some 
beaa  who  had  been  on  the  royitrr  all  night ' 
C'irnhiU  Mag.  Spelled  also  Router. 

Roysterer  (rot'ster-er),  n.     Same  as  Roit- 

tfrtr 

Royston-CTOW  (rol'ston-kro),  n.  The  com- 
mon English  name  for  what  is  otherwise 
called  the  hooded  crow,  the  Corma  comix. 
It  Is  gray,  with  black  head,  throat,  wings, 
and  tall.  It  feeds  on  carrion,  eggs,  young 
birds,  shell-fish.  Ac. 

Roytelett  (roi'te-let),  n.  [Fr  roitelel,  from 
rw.  king)  A  little  or  petty  king,  lleylin. 

RoyUsht  (rol'tlsh).  a  [  Probably  for  riotwA 
orroufuA.)  Wild;  irregular. 

No  weed  presumed  to  show  its  rcylisk  face. 

Rub  (rub),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  rubbed;  ppr.  rut- 
ting. [Same  word  as  Dan.  rubbt,  to  rub.  to 
scrub.  The  Celtic  languages  also  have  the 
word,  which  may  be  originally  Celtic.  W. 
r/urf),  a  rub,  a  chafe,  rnwoioa,  a  rubbing; 
Gael,  rub,  rubadh.  Ir.  rubha,  a  wound,  a 
hurt,  rubatlh,  attrition.  Ruhbith,  rubble  are 
derivatives.  ]  1.  To  move  along  the  surface 
of,  or  backwards  and  forwards  upon,  with 
friction;  to  apply  friction  to;  as.  to  rub  the 
face  or  arms  with  the  hand;  to  rub  the  body 
with  flannel ;  hence,  to  wipe ;  to  clean ;  to 
scour. 

Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain  with  crums.         Shak. 

2.  To  spread  a  thin  coating  over  the  surface 
of;  to  smear  all  over;  to  spread  over;  as,  to 
rub  anything  with  oil     'Their  straw-built 
citadel,  new  rubb'd  with  balm.'    Hilton.— 

3.  To  polish;  to  retouch:  with  over. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  to  rub 
«tvr  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation.          South. 

4.  In  building,  (a)  to  polish  or  give  a  smooth 
surface  to,  as  a  stone,  by  erasing  the  tool 
marks  by  the  agency  of  a  piece  of  a  grit-stone 
with  sand  and  water,  so  as  to  render  the  stone 
less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  atmosphere, 
(o)  To  smooth,  as  the  chipped  surface  of  a 
brick  with  a  piece  of  rough-grained  stone. 
See  RCHBIxn  STOXE  —6.  To  obstruct  by  col- 
lision; to  hinder;  to  cross.    (Rare.) 

Tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whole  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Win  not  be  rutb'a  nor  stopp'd.  Shalt. 

0.  To  touch  hard;  to  chafe;  to  fret;  to  gall- 
to  IMM  or  vex  with  gibes  or  sarcasms.  To 
rubduum.  (a)  to  reduce  or  bring  to  smaller 
dimensions  by  friction;  to  render  less  pro- 
minent, or  to  smooth  down  as  by  rubbing. 

We  rut  each  other's  angles  down.      Ttnuyim. 

<»)  To  clean  by  rubbing;  to  comb  or  curry, 
u  •  hone.-!,  rut  o/To  clean  anything  by 
nibbing;  to  separate  by  friction;  as.  to  nit 
o/nut— To  rub  out,  to  remove  or  separate 
by  friction ;  to  erase ;  to  obliterate);  •«,  to 
rut  out  marks  or  letters;  to  rut  out  a  stain 
,  ™t  'IP'  (°)  *"  burnlKh;  to  polish;  to 
clean.  (l)To  excite;  to  awaken;  to  rouse  to 
action;  at,  to  rut  up  the  memory. 
Rub  (rub),  t.i.  i.  TO  move  along  the  surface 
of  a  body  with  pressure;  to  grate;  as.  a  wheel 
rul«  against  a  gate-port.  - 2.  To  fret;  to 
rhafe ;  to  make  a  friction.  '  It  rutt'rf  upon 
the  tor..1  Drydm.-l  To  move  or  paw 
'ith  .linVulty ;  to  get  on  or  along  with  dif- 
Bculty:  usually  with  on,  along,  or  through. 

"Hf  •«  "wjch  u  one  can  do.  to  rut  thrtuih  the 

Sir  X.  L'BitTMuft. 

Wk»  km  mo  oik*  real  derin  than  that  of  rubbinr 
•»,  K>  as  to  escape  fewtral  btane.         J.  S.  MM. 
Hi  rut,  „  pretty  „«!.  the  same  as  ever.    Ltvtr. 


I  used  to  manage  to  rub  along  at  first ;  the  streets 
have  got  shocking  bad  of  late.  Alaykm. 

Rub  (rub),  n.  1.  The  act  of  rubbing;  friction; 
as.  to  give  something  a  rub  with  a  cloth.— 
2  That  which  renders'  motion  or  progress 
difficult;  collision;  hinderance;  obstruction; 
hence,  a  difficulty;  a  cause  of  uneasiness;  a 
pini-li.  'Goes  on  without  any  r«b  or  inter- 
ruption.' Svi/t. 

Now  every  rub  is  smoothed  in  our  way.     SMai. 
All  sort  ofruAt  will  be  laid  in  the  way. 

Sir  W.  Dtrvtnant. 

To  sleep,  perchance  to  dreain ;  ay.there'sthe  rub. 
Shak. 

S.t  Unevenness  of  surface.  'The  inequali- 
ties, rubbi.  and  hairiness  of  the  skin.'  Sir 
T.  Browne.  —  4.  In  bowling,  inequality  of 
ground  that  hinders  the  motion  of  a  bowl. 

A  rub  to  an  overthrown  bowl  proves  an  help  by 
hindering  it,  F ulltr. 

5.  A  sarcasm;  a  jibe;  a  taunt;  something 
grating  to  the  feelings.— 6.  In  card-playing, 
a  contraction  of  Rubber. 

'  Can  you  onef '  inquired  the  old  lady.    '  1  can,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Pickwick.     '  Double,  single,  and  the  rub' 
Dtfkens. 

7.  A  rub-stone. 

Rub-a-dub  (rub'a-dub),  n.  [Imitative.)  The 
sound  of  a  drum  when  beat;  a  clatter. 

The  drum  advanced,  beating  no  measured  martial 
tune,  but  a  kind  of  rub-a-dur,  like  that  with  which 
the  lire-drum  startles  the  artizutts  of  a  Scotch  burgh. 
Sir  If.  Seat. 

1tlllHI.fi  (ni-basO.  "  [Fr.,  from  L.  rubeut, 
red;  comp.  ruby.  ]  A  lapidaries'  name  for  a 
beautiful  variety  of  rock-crystal,  limpid  or 
slightly  amethystic,  speckled  in  the  interior 
with  minute  spangles  of  specular  iron,  which 
reflect  a  colour  resembling  that  of  ruby. 
The  best  rubasse  comes  from  Brazil.  An 
artificial  kind  is  made  by  heating  rock- 
crystal  red-hot,  anil  then  plunging  it  into  a 
colouring  liquid.  The  crystal  thus  becomes 
full  of  cracks,  which  the  colouring  matter 

Rubato  (ru-ba't6),  o.  [It.,  stolen  (time).] 
In  "<".-"-.  a  style  of  singing  or  playing,  in 
which  some  of  the  notes  are  unduly  length- 
ened and  others  proportionally  contracted, 
so  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  bar  is 
maintained. 

Rubbage  t  (rub'aj),  «.    Rubbish.     Wotton. 

Rubbee  (nib'e)     See  RABI. 

Rubber  (rub'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  rubs;  as,  (a)  the  instrument  or  thing 
used  in  rubbing  or  cleaning,  (d)  A  coarse 
file,  or  the  rough  part  of  it.  (c)  A  whetstone; 
a  rub-stone,  (d)  The  cushion  of  an  electric 
machine,  by  friction  against  which  the  plate 
becomes  charged  with  positive  electricity 
and  the  rubber  with  negative  electricity. 
The  rubber  is  made  of  horsehair,  and  covered 
with  leather  overlaid  with  a  metallic  prepar- 
ation, sometimes consistingof  the  bisulphide 
of  tin  or  an  amalgam  usually  of  zinc,  tin,  and 
mercury,  (t)  A  small  instrument  used  to 
flatten  down  the  seams  of  a  sail  in  sail- 
making.  (/)  A  rubbing-stone.— 2.  At  whist 
and  some  other  games,  two  games  out  of 
three;  or  the  game  that  decides  the  contest; 
or  a  contest  consisting  of  three  games.  — 

3  Inequality,  as  inequality  of  ground  in 
liowling ;  a  rub  ;  hence,  obstruction  ;  diffi- 
culty; hardship;  unpleasant  collision  in  the 
business  of  life. 

He  that  plays  at  bowls,  must  expect  to  meet  with 
rubbtrt.  Thackeray. 

4  That  which  grates  on  the  feelings ;  a  sar- 
casm ;  a  nib.  —  5.  Caoutchouc,  a  substance 
produced  from  the  Siphonia  elaftica,  a  sub- 
stance remarkably  pliable  and  elastic :  usu- 
ally In  this  sense  called  India-rubber;  hence, 
(o)  an  overshoe  made  of  India-rubber;  (6)  an 
india-rubber  tyre  for  the  wheel  of  a  bicycle; 
(e)  a  block  or  cake  of  prepared  caoutchouc 
for  erasing  pencil  marks. 

Rubbers  (rub'erz),  n.  A  disease  in  sheep 
occasioning  peat  heat  and  itching.  Called 
also  Scab,  Snab.  or  Ray. 

Rubbidget  (rub'ij),  n.    Rubbage;  rubbish. 

Rubbing-post  (rub'ing-post),  n.  A  post  set 
up  for  cattle  to  rub  themselves  on. 

Rubbing-stone  (rub'ing-ston),  n.  In  6»i7rf- 
ing,*  grit-stone  for  polishing  or  erasing  the 
tool-marks  on  a  stone,  or  on  which  the 
bricks  for  the  gauged  work,  after  they  have 
been  rough-shaped  by  the  axe,  are  rubbed 
smooth. 

Rubbish  (rub'lsh),  n.  [From  rub;  properly, 
that  which  is  rubbed  off,  but  not  now  used 
In  this  limited  sense.)  1.  Fragments;  refuse 
fragments  of  building  materials ;  broken  or 
Imperfect  pieces  of  any  structure;  ruins; 
debris. 

He  saw  the  town's  one-half  in  rubbitk  lie.    Drydt*. 


2.  Waste  or  rejected  matter ,  anything  vile 
or  worthless. 

Not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void.         Tennyton. 

'.'•  Mingled  mass;  confusion.     '  In  the  jum- 
bled rubbish  of  a  dream.'    Tennyson. 
Rubbishing  (rub'ish-lng).  a.    Contemptible; 
trashy;  worthless;  rubbishy.    [Vulgar.] 

This  is  the  hend,  is  it,  of  my  taking  notice  of  that 
rubbishing  creature,  and  demeaning  myself  to  j.,t- 
ronueherr  Diclctnt. 

Rubbishy  ( rub'ish-i ),  o.  1.  Characterized 
by  rubbish;  containing  rubbish. 

Indeed  Rome  in  general  might  be  called  a  rub- 
bifky  place.  A.  H.  ClaugH. 

2.  Trashy;  worthless.    [Colloq.] 

Rubble,  Rubble-stone  (rul/1,  nibl-ston), 
n.  [From  rub  (which  see).  ]  1.  A  name  given 
by  quarrymen  to  the  upper  fragmentary 
and  decomposed  portion  of  a  mass  of  stone. 
2.  Stories  of  irregular  shapes  and  dimensions, 
broken  bricks,  &c. ,  used  in  coarse  masonry 
or  to  fill  up  between  the  facing  courses  of 
walls;  also  masonry  of  such  stones;  rubble- 
work.  —  3.  ln-geol.  (a)  a  mass  or  stratum  of 
fragments  of  rock  lying  under  the  alluvium, 
and  derived  from  the  neighbouring  rock. 
(b)  A  kind  of  conglomerate  rock  composed 
of  fragments  of  different  kinds  of  rock  ce- 
mented together  by  some  substance,  and 
usually  called  Graywacke. — 4.  The  whole  of 
the  bran  of  wheat  before  it  is  sorted  into 
pollard,  bran,  &c.  [Provincial  English.) 

Rubble  -  wall  ( rubl-wal ),  n.  A  wall  built 
of  rubble-stones.  See  RUBBLE- WORK. 

Rubble -work,  Rubble  -  walling  (ruhl- 
werk,  rubl-wal-ing),  n.  Walls  or  masonry 
built  of  rubble-stones.  Rubble-walls  are 
either  coursed  or  uncoursed ;  in  the  former 
the  stones  are  roughly  dressed  and  laid  In 
courses,  but  without  regard  to  equality  in 
the  height  of  the  courses ;  in  the  latter 
(called  random-nibble)  the  stones  are  used 
as  they  occur,  the  interstices  between  the 
larger  stones  being  filled  in  with  smaller 
pieces. 

Rubbly  (rubl-l),  o.  Abounding  in  smallir- 
rcgular  stones;  containing  rubble. 

Rubedlnous  (ro-bed'in-us),  o.  [L.  rubedo, 
redness,  from  rttbere,  to  be  red.)  Reddish. 
Mas.  Stuart.  [Rare.] 

Rubefaclent  (rb-be-fa'shi-ent),  a.  [L.  rube- 
facienjt,  rubefacientis,  ppr.  of  rube/acio — 
rubeo,  to  be  red,  and  facio,  to  make.) 
Making  red. 

Rubefacient  (rb-be-fa'shi-ent),  n.  In  intd. 
a  substance  for  external  application  which 
produces  redness  of  the  skin,  not  followed 
by  blister. 

Rubefactlpn  ( rt-be-fak'shon ),  n.  The  act 
of  producing  redness  of  the  skin,  as  by  a 
rubefacient;  the  state  of  being  made  red. 

Rubellite  (rb'bel-It),  n.  [L.  rubellut,  dim. 
of  rubfr,  red,  and  Or.  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  Red 
tourmaline,  a  siliceous  mineral  of  a  red  col- 
our of  various  shades;  the  red  shorl ;  siber- 
ite.  It  occurs  in  accumulated  groups  of  a 
middle  or  large  size,  with  straight  tubular- 
like  striffi.  It  acquires  opposite  electricities 
liy  heat. 

Rubens-brown  (rbTjenz-broun),  n.  [From 
the  great  Flemish  painter  Rubene,  who  was 
partial  to  the  use  of  it.  ]  A  rich  and  durable 
brown  pigment,  warmer  and  more  ochreous 
than  Vandyke-brown. 

Rubeola  ( rb-be'6-la ),  n.  [ New  L.,  from  L. 
niter,  red.)  In  ined.  the  measles  (which 
see). 

Rubeolold  (ru-be'o-loid),  o.  (Rubeola,  and 
Gr.  !•  ill  i  ix,  resemblance.)  Resembling  rube- 
ola.  DunijlisuH. 

Rubescence  (rb-bes'sens),  n.  A  growing  ru- 
bescent  or  red;  the  state  of  becoming  or 
being  red;  a  blush.  Roaet. 

Rubescent  ( rb-bes'scnt ),  o.  [L.  rubescent, 
ntbeitcentig,  ppr.  of  rubegco,  incept,  from 
rtibeo,  to  be  red,  from  ruder,  red.)  Growing 
or  becoming  red;  tending  to  a  red  colour. 

Rubezanl  ( rb'be-tsiil ),  n.  Number  Nip,  a 
famous  mountain  spirit  of  Germany,  some- 
times friendly,  sometimes  mischievous;  a 
familiar  imp,  corresponding  to  our  I'm-k. 
and  said  to  be  generally  favourable  t"  tin. 
poor  and  oppressed,  but  waging  war  on  the 
proud  and  wicked.  He  is  the  hero  of  many 
ballads  and  tales,  and  of  several  operas. 

Rubla  (ro'bi-a),  n.  [L.  rubia,  madder,  from 
rubeui,  red  —  in  allusion  to  the  colour  ob- 
tained from  the  roots.)  A  genus  of  plant-* 
found  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  belon^itii: 
to  the  nat.  order  Rubiacea?.  They  are  ]>•  Tt-n 
nial  herbs  often  woody  below,  with  whorled 
entire  leaves  and  small  yellowish  flowers. 
Several  species  are  employed  In  medicine, 


F»t».  fir.  fat.  fan;       mt.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more;       tflbe,  tnb,  bull;       oU,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;     y,  Sc.  try. 


and  also  in  the  arts,  for  the  sake  of  the  col- 
ouring matter  which  is  contained  in  the 
roots  It.  tinctoruin.  is  the  well-known  mad- 
der plant.  (See  M ADDER.)  The  root  of  R 
cordifulM  yields  the  munjeet  of  India  See 

MUNJEET. 

Rubiaceas  (ro-bi-a'se-e),  n.  pi  A  large  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  plants,  comprisiii" 
the  orders  CmchonacetB  and  Galiacetc,  and 
including  all  monopetalous  plants  with  op- 
posite leaves,  interpetiolar  stipules,  stamens 
inserted  m  the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  al- 
turnating  with  its  lobes,  and  an  inferior 
compound  ovary. 

Rubiaein,  Rublaclne  (ro'bi-a-sin),  n.  tc., 
":iiOi0.)  A  yellow  crystallizable  colourin" 
matter  found  in  madder  root 
Rubian,  Rubiane  (rb'bi-an),  n.  (C.,  H.M  0,  - ) 
1  lie  bitter  principle  and  colour-proofuciiT.' 
matter  of  madder.  On  trying  to  dye  with 
riiuian  in  the  usual  manner  the  mordants 
assume  only  the  faintest  shades  of  colour 
If,  however,  the  watery  solution  be  mixed 
with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  and  boiled 
it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of  insoluble 
yellow  flocks,  which,  after  being  separated 
i'y  fl'tfation  aml  wel'  washed,  are  found  to 
dye  the  same  colours  as  those  obtained  by 
means  of  madder.  In  fact,  these  flocks  con- 
tain alizarine,  to  which  they  owe  their  tinc- 
torial power. 

Rubican  (ro'bi-kan),  a.     [Fr. ,  from  L.  rubeo 
to  be  red.]    A  term  applied  to  the  colour  of 
a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black  horse,  with  light- 
gray  or  white  upon  the  flanks,  but  the  crav 
or  white  not  predominant  there 
Rubicativet  (rb'bi-kat-iv),  n.    That  which 
produces  a  reddish  or  ruby  colour 
Kubicel,  Rubicelle  (rb'bi-sel),  n.   [L.  rubeo 
to  be  red.]    A  variety  of  ruby  of  a  reddish 
colour,  from  Brazil. 

Rubicon  (ro'bi-kon),  n.  A  small  river  which 
separated  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  the 
province  allotted  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  cross- 
ing of  this  river  by  Crcsar  was  the  flrst  step 
in  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey 
and  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
Hence  the  phrase  to  pass  or  cross  the  llubi- 
cun  signifies  to  take  a  decisive  step  in  an 
enterprise, or  to  adopt  a  measure  from  which 
one  cannot  or  will  not  recede 
Rubicund  (ro'bi-kund),  a.  [L.  rubicundus 
from  rubeo,  to  be  red.]  Inclining  to  red- 
ness; ruddy;  blood-red:  said  especially  of 
the  face.  '  Pistol's  rubicund  nose. '  Dunce 
Rubicundity  (ro-bi-kun'di-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  rubicund;  redness. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  parade  your  rukicundity  and 
"     hi"«.  ' 


Rubiform  (  roTji-form  ),  a.     [L.  ruber,  red, 
of'red"'          Havin8tnecnarac'«r  or  nature 


rnis  \hic,h  pass  close  by 

will  be  the  least  refracted. 


Rubify  (ro'bi-fi)   v.  t.    [See 


«  ax>"  the 

Ktwton. 


To 


. 

Rublginose  (ro-bij'in-os),  e.  Brown-red.  In 

m  i  *       ?  USUa"y  emPlo-ve<i  to  denote  a 
BUI  face  whose  peculiar  colour  is  owing  to 
glandular  hairs.     Treas.  of  Bot 
Rubiginous  (ro-bifin-ns),  a.    Exhibiting  or 
tttonT       rublgo;  ""to  mildewed.  Dvn- 
Rubigo  (ro-M'go).  ».    [L.]    A  kind  of  rust 
*  a 


Rubidium  (  ro-bid'i-um  ),   n.     [L.   rubidvs 
red.]    Sym.  Rb.;  at.  wt.  85-4.    A  metal  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  elements  which 
likewise  includes  lithium,  sodium    potas- 
sium, and  cesium.     It  was  discovered  by 
Kircnhoff  and  Bunsen,  in  1860,  by  the  me- 
thod of  spectral  analysis.    Its  spectrum  is 
chiefly  distinguished    by  two    bright   red 
lines  situated  beyond  the  line  A;  hence  the 
name.    Rubidium  was  flrst  detected,  toge- 
ther with  cassium,  in  the  mineral  water  of 
liurckheim,  in  which  it  exists  to  the  amount 
Of  two  parts  in  ten  million.    It  has  since 
been  found  in  large  quantity,  together  with 
cicsium  and  lithium,  in  several  other  saline 
waters,   and  most  abundantly  in  that  o] 
Bourboime-les-Bains.     It  is  also  found  in 
several  lepidolites ;  that  of  Rozena,  in  Mo- 
ravia, contains  0-24  per  cent  rubidium  with 
only  a  trace  of  cassium  ;  that  of  Hebron  in 
the  state  of  Maine,  0'24  per  cent  rubidium 
and  03  per  cent  cesium.     The  two  metals 
likewise  occur,  though  in  smaller  quantity 
in  the  lepidolite  of  Prague,  the  petalite  of 
Uto  in  Finland,  the  lithia-mica  of  Zinnwald 
in  Bohemia,  and  other  lithia  minerals     It 
has  been  found  also  in  the  ashes  of  many 
plants,  and  in  the  salin  or  crude  potash  ob- 
tained from  the  residue  of  the  beetroot- 
su:;ar  manufacture.     It  has  been  found  in 
tobacco  leaves,  in  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and 
crude  tartar.      In  minerals    and    mineral 
waters  rubidium  and  ctcsium  are  always 
associated  with  lithium,  and  generally  also 
with  potassium  and  sodium;   but  plants 
have  the  power  of  assimilating  two  or  three 
of  these  metals  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest; 
thus  tea,  coffee,  and  the  salin  of  beet-root 
contain  potassium,  sodium,  and  rubidium 
but  not  a  trace  of  lithium. 
Rubied  ( ro'bid ),  a.    Red  as  a  ruby ;  as    a 
rubied  lip;  rubied  nectar.     Shak.  • 
How  is  one  to  tell  of  the  rounded  bosses  of  furred 
id  beaming  green,— the  starred  divisions  of  rubitd 
bloom,  fine  filmed,  as  if  the  Rock  Spirits  could  spin 
porphyry  as  we  do  glass!  Ruskiii 


Rubin  t  (ro'bin),  n.    A  ruby 
Rubious  t  (rb'bi-us).  a.    [L.  rubeus,  from 
bied°'red  Resembling  a  ruby;  ru- 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious.  Ska* 

Rubiretin  (ro-bir-e-tin),  n.  [L.  ruber,  red 
and  Gr.  rehne,  resin.]  (C,H602.)  A  resin- 
ous colouring  matter,  isomeric  with  benzoic 
acid,  existing  in  madder. 
Ruble  (ro'bl),  n.  Same  as  Rouble 
Rubric  (ro'brik),  n.  [Fr.  rubrique;  L  ru 
bnca(terra),  red  earth,  the  title  of  a  law  in 
red,  a  law,  from  ruber,  red.]  1.  Some  part 
of  a  manuscript  or  printed  matter  that  is 
or  in  former  times  usually  was,  coloured 
red,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  portions 
hence,  (a)  the  title-page  or  parts  of  it  •  the 
itial  letters  &c  when  written  or  printed 
in  red.  (b)  In  law  books,  the  title  of  a 
statute,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
written  in  red  letters,  (c)  In  prayer™  Oks 
or  other  liturgical  works,  the  directions 
and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  service  often 
printed  in  red ;  hence,  an  ecclesiastical  or 
episcopal  rule  or  injunction. 

They  had  their  particular  prayers,  according  to  the 
several  days  and  months ;  and  their  tables  or  rutrics 
to  instruct  them.  Stilling!,," 


Ruby  (ro'bl),  n.  [Fr.  rubis  («  silent),  Pr  robi 
Sp.  rubi  rubin,  from  LL  rubinus,  a  a£ 
buncle  from  Lntbeui,  red,  reddish ,  ruber, 

1.  A  crystallized  gem  next  to  the  dial 
mond  in  hardness  and  value,  found  chiefly  in 
the  sand  of  rivers  in  Ceylon,  Pegu  and  ilv- 

H  is  of  various  shades  of  red,  but  the 
most  highly  prized  varieties  are  the  crimscru 
and  carmine  red.  Among  lapidaries  the 
scarlet-coloured  is  sometimes  called  spinel 
ruby,  the  pale  or  rose-red,  balas  rubii-  and 
the  yellowish-red,  rubicelle.  The  ruby  )8  a 
modification  of  the  corundum.  (See  CO'RUN- 
>UM.)  It  consists  of  nearly  pure  alumina 
with  small  quantities  of  magnesia,  etc  — 

2.  Redness;  red  colour. 

You  can  behold  such  sights 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  vour  cheeks 
While  mfne  are  blanched  with  fear.  s/,ai. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  ruby;  a  blain;  a 
blotch;  a  carbuncle. -4.  In  printing,  a  type 
smaller  than  nonpareil  and  larger  than  pearl 
-Ruby  of  arsenic  or  sulphur,  is  the  proto- 
sulplnde  of  arsenic,  or  red  compound  of  ar- 
senic and  sulphur. -Ruby  of  zinc,  is  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  or  red  blende.  -Rock  rub,, 
the  most  valued  species  of  garnet 

Ruby(ro'bi),  v.t.    To  make  red.    ' 

With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubitd  round. 


2.  Any  formulated,  fixed,  or  authoritative 
injunction  of  duty;  hence,  recognition  as 
fixed  or  settled  by  authority. 

Nay,  as  a  duty,  it  had  no  place  or  rubric  in  human 
conceptions  before  Christianity.  D,  Quinay 


Rubric  (ro'brik),  v.t.    To  adorn  with  red 
Johnson, 
Rubric,  Rubrical  (ro'brik,  roTrnk-al)   a 

1.  Red;  marked  with  red. 

What  though  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls 
Or  painted  posts?  Pop, 

2.  Placed  in  rubrics.— 3.  Pertaining  to  the 
rubric.  'Rubrical  eccentricities.'  Kinnsley 

Rubricate  (ro'brik-at),  u.«.  [L.  rubrico  ru- 
bricatum.  from  nbrica.  See  RUBRIC  ]  To 
mark  or  distinguish  with  red.  Sir  T  Her- 
bert. 

Rubricate,  Rubricated  (ro'brik-at  rb'brik- 
at-ed),  o.     Marked  with  red. 
Rubrician  (ro-bri'shan),  n.     One  versed  in 
the  rubric;  an  adherent  or  advocate  for  the 
rubric.     Quart.  Rev. 

Rubricist  (ro'bri-sist),  n.  Same  as  Rubrician 
Rubricity  (ro-bris'i-ti),  n.  [L.  rubrica 
ruddle.]  Redness.  '  Jtubricity  of  the  Nile  ' 
Geddes. 

Rubsen-cake  (rob'sen-kak),  n.  [G.  rubsen 
contr.  for  rubesamen,  rape-seed— rube,  rape 
and  mmen,  seed— and  cake.]  An  oil-cake' 
much  used  on  the  Continent,  made  from  the 
Brassicd  priEcox. 

Rub-stpne  (rub'ston),  n.  A  stone,  usually 
some  kind  of  sandstone,  used  to  sharpen  in- 
struments; a  whetstone;  a  rub.  Tusser 
Rubus  (ro'bus),  n.  [L.,  from  rubeo,  to  be 
red— in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit 
of  some  of  the  species.  ]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Rosaces;,  sub-order  Roseax  The 
species,  which  consist  of  shrubs,  are  univer- 
sally diffused  over  the  mountainous  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  Several  are  cultivated  both  as  or- 
naments and  on  account  of  their  agreeable 
acid  and  astringent  fruit.  They  have  alter- 
nate simple  or  compound  leaves  and  white 
or  red  flowers.  There  are  about  a  hundred 
species,  among  which  are  the  British  R. 
Idaius,  or  raspberry;  R.  fruticosus,  or  com- 
mon bramble;  R.  saxatilis,  or  stone-bramble 
or  roebuck-berry;  and  R.  Chamcemorus, 
mountain-bramble  or  cloudberry. 


. 

Ruby-sUver(ro'bi-siI-ver).  See  RED-SILVER. 
Ruche,  Rucheing  (rash,  rosh'ing)  »  ri,'r 
ruche,  a  beehive.  The  stuff  has  its  name  from 


,  .  s    s  name  rom 

the  quillings  resembling  honeycomb-cells  1 
Quilled  or  goffered  net,  lace,  silk,  and  the 
like,  used  as  trimming  for  ladies'  dress  and 
bonnets.  Spelled  also  Rouche 

Ruck  (riik)  v.t.  Heel  hrukka,  a  wrinkle, 
a  fold,  rykkja,  to  draw  into  folds;  comp 
Gael,  roc,  a  wrinkle,  to  become  wrinkled  i 
-io  wrinkle;  to  crease;  as,  to  ruck  up  clotii 
or  a  garment. 

Ruck  (ruk),  n.    A  wrinkle  ;  a  fold  ;  a  plait  ; 

Ruck  (ruk),  v.  i.  [Comp.  Dan.  ruge,  to  brood  1 
To  cower  ;  to  lie  close  ;  to  squat  or  sit  as  a 
jT'oo*™/?11  ege8'  t0  take  shelter-  w»tten 

The  raven  raafd  her  on  the  chimney's  top.     Shak. 

Ruck  (ruk),  n.  An  undistinguished  crowd  • 
specifically,  said  of  the  body  of  non-winning 
horses  which  come  in  close  together. 

But  in  the  ruck,  in  society  as  a  whole,  there  seems 
P°easaure.  °°  """^  °f  "pac'ty  for  '4"™1 

Ructation  (ruk-ta'shon),  n.  [From  L  ructo 
ructatum,  to  belch.]  The  act  of  belching 
wind  from  the  stomach.  Cockeram. 

Rud,  Rudd  (rud),  n.  [A.  Sax,  rudu,  redness 
rud  read,  red.]  l.t  Redness;  blush.  Perai'i 
Rehques.-2,  Red  ochre 

Rudt  (rud),  a.    Red;  ruddy;  rosy. 

Sweet  blushes  stain'd  her  rud-rcd  cheeke 

Her  eyes  were  black  as  sloe.     Percy's  Keliquts. 

ludt  (rud),  v.t.     To  make  red.    Spenser 
Rudas  (ro'das),  n.    [Fr.  rude,  rude,  coarse  ] 

Ahaggard  old  woman;acoarse,  full-mouthed 
woman;  a  randy.    [Scotch.] 
Rudas  (ro'das),  a.    Bold;  masculine;  coarse- 
applied  to  women.    [Scotch.] 

But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  tlie  auld  carline  (a 
ruda  t  wife  she  was)  by  the  night  time  f 

Rudd  (rud),  n.  [From  the  ruddj/colouring  ] 
A  teleostean  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus  with 
a  deep  body  like  the  bream,  but  thicker  a 
prominent  back  and  small  head.  The  back 
is  of  an  olive  colour;  the  sides  and  belly 


Rudd  (Cyprinus  a-ythrepHthalm 


yellow,  marked  with  red ;  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins  and  tail  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It 
is  very  common  on  the  Continent  and  is 
found  in  this  country  in  the  Thames  the 
Cam,  and  in  many  other  streams,  as  well  as 
in  several  lakes.  Its  average  length  is  from 
9  to  15  inches.  Called  also  Red-eye 


ch.cftain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go-      j,_,ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si,w      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w.  ,dg;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure. -See  KBY. 
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ETMHJ.I  (mdX«.  CWnplexlon.  C*aw«r.  See 


f  (rnd'erX  n.    [O.K.  «**".*•  *£ 
m  from  rowan,  to  row;  D.  ratin.  8w. 
™6  r-d^rTfudder.  8»Row.».<.    The 
•  toUterally  that  with  which  one 
o  termination  denoting  an  agent  or 
int  a.  In  father,  brother,  r**rder, 
dtcT;  L.  -tnm,  as  In  aratrum.  a  plottgh.  from 
•ro  toDlongh.)  1.  The  Instrument  by  which 

c^fer^b.rb^.Wththe 
bottom,  which  enters  the  water  and  to  at- 
i.ch«dto  the  rtern-post  by  hinges,  on  which 
It  turns.  ThtotabertomMj^b-meaiMof 
the  tiller  or  the  wheel  —i  That  which  guides 

z<r^c%^^s£t£T%* 

now  given  by  some  writers  to  a  certain 

Ash  saM  to  follow  the  rudders  of  ships  in 

the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 
Rodder  (rud'er),  n.    [A  form  of  ndder.  a 

ri.ldle  ]    A  riddle  or  stove.    [Local] 
Rudder-band  (rud'er-liand).  n.    One  of  the 

hinicri  on  which  a  rudder  turns. 
Rudder-brace  (rud'er-bras),  ».    Same  as 

Utt't'trr-band. 
Rudder-case  (rud'er-kas),  n.   Same  as  Rud- 


ttf'rut 

Rodder-chain  (rad'er-chan).  n.  One  of  the 
'atrow  chain,  connected  with  the  aft  side  uf 
ID*  rodder  by  a  span  clamp  and  shackles 
They  are  about  6  feet  In  length  ;  a  hempen 
pendant  U  spliced  into  the  outer  link,  and 
allowing  for  »lack  to  permit  the  rudder  free 
motion,  they  are  stopped  to  eye-bolts  along 
the  Hem-moulding.  When  the  rudder  or 
tiller  l>  damaged  they  are  worked  by  tackles 
hooked  to  the  after  channel  bolts.  Their 
principal  use  U  now  to  save  the  rudder  if 
unshipped  by  striking  on  a  reef  or  shoal. 
Rudder-chock  (rud'er-clwk),  n.  See  under 

CHiK'K 

Rudder-coat  (rud'er-kotV  n  A  piece  of 
canvas  put  round  the  rudder-head  to  keep 
the  sea  from  rushing  in  at  the  tiller-hole. 

Rudder-fish  (rud'er-fiah),  ».  See  PILOT- 
FISH. 

Rudder-head  (rud'er-hed).  n.  The  upper 
end  of  the  rudder  into  which  the  tiller  is 
filled 

Rudder-hole  (rud'er-hol),  n.  A  hole  in  the 
deck  through  which  the  head  of  the  rudder 

Rudder-nail  (rnd'er-nil),  u.  A  nail  used  In 
fasti-Ring  the  pintle  to  the  rndiler. 

Rudder-pendant  (rud'cr-pen-dant),  n.  See 
undiT  PKXHANT  and  Rcni>KR-THAIN. 

Rudder-stock  (rnd'er-stok),  n  The  main 
piece  or  broadest  part  of  the  rudder,  attached 
to  the  stern-post  by  the  rudder-bands. 

Rudder-tackle  (rud'er-takll,  n  Tackle  at- 
U'-hrd  to  the  rodder-pendants. 

Rudder-trunk  (md'er-trungk),  n.  A  casing 
of  wood,  fitted  or  boxed  firmly  Into  a  round 
hole  called  the  helm-port  through  which 
the  milder-stock  Is  Inserted. 

Ruddled  (nid'id),  a.  Made  ruddy  or  red. 
.Sir  W  Scott. 

Ruddlly  (ruil'i-ll),  ado  In  a  ruddy  manner; 
with  a  ruddy  or  reddish  appearance. 

Ruddiness  i  Yud'i-nes).  n.  The  state  of  being 
ruddy  ;  redness,  or  rather  a  lively  flesh-col- 
our; that  degree  of  redness  which  charac- 
terizes high  health  :  applied  chiefly  to  the 
complexion  or  colour  of  the  human  skin  ; 
as.  the  ruddiness  of  the  cheeks  or  lips.  '  The 
ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet.'  Shak. 

Raddle  (rudlX  n.  (From  the  root  of  ruddy, 
red.  ]  The  name  of  a  species  of  red  earth. 
coloured  by  sesquloxlde  of  Iron.  It  Is  nsed 
for  marking  sheep.  Spelled  also  Raddle, 
JbsM*. 

Ruddle  (ru.ll),  >.(.  To  mark  with  ruddle. 
1  A  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.'  Lady  M.  W. 
Nimtagu. 

Ruddle  I  (rudl),  >.(.  To  raddle;  to  twist. 
Mtwd 

Ruddle-man  (rudl-man),  n    One  who  digs 

ru.l.lle.      fiiirf...! 

Ruddoc,  Ruddock  (rnd'ok).  n.  [A.  Rax 
ruddue.  a  dim  from  nid.  red.  whence  ruddy.  ] 
1.  A  bird,  the  robin-redbreast  •Thenutdoe* 
warbles  soft'  Spenttr.  "The  sweet  and 
shrilly  ruddock  with  Its  bleeding  breast/ 
Hood.—  t  Gold  coin,  from  IU  colour  :  called 
In  this  sente  often  Red-ruddock  or  Golden- 
raddx*.  [Old  slant] 

The  fTMdf  cub  cane  wiihin  a  space 
Tkat  umi-i  UK  cold.  and  saw  the  pot  behind 
Wkm  r**K*M  lay.  but  rmUftii  could  Dot  bid. 


urfrv. 

Tat  radde  herrtac  brought  In  the  ml  rnddeets 
.  .  .  and  Made  Yarmouth  foe  argent  pat  down  the 
ckrofAqnM. 


If  he  have  woo  loldm  ruMtctt  in  his  bag  he  must 
be  wise  aad  honourable. 

Ruddy  (rud'i),  a.    [From  A.  Sax.  red   red, 
ru™r  redness.    See  RM>.]    1.  Of  a  red  col- 


ru .  .       . 

our  or  of  a  colour  approaching  redness. 
•New  leares  .  .  .  some  ruddy  coloured. 
Druden.  'Smoke  and  ruddy  flame.  Milton. 
'  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my 
heart'  Gray  —  2.  Of  a  lively  flesh-colour, 
or  the  colour  of  the  human  skin  in  high 
health.  Thus  we  say,  ruddy  cheeks,  ruddy 
lips,  a  ruddy  face  or  skin,  a  ruddy  youth, 
and  ruddy  fruit.  But  the  word  Is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  human  skin. 

His  face  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  gold.      Tennyson. 

3.  Of  a  reddish  shining  colour;  as,  ruddy 
gold  This  epithet,  as  well  as  red,  was  ap- 
plied to  gold  probably  because  it  used  to  be 
considerably  alloyed  withcopper.whlch  gave 
it  a  reddish  colour. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow.  Drydtn. 

Ruddy  (rud'i),  «.«.  To  make  red  or  ruddy. 
[Rare  ] 

Rude  (rod),  a.  [Fr.  rude,  rough,  nigged, 
severe,  from  L.  rudi»,  in  a  natural  state,  not 
changed  or  improved  by  art,  hence  rough, 
raw,  wild.]  1.  Characterized  by  roughness; 
unformed  by  art,  taste,  or  skill;  not  nicely 
finished,  smoothed,  or  polished;  rough; 
rugged;  coarse:  applied  to  material  things. 
•  All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger 
lies.'  Hilton.  -Rude  and  unpolished  stones.' 
Stillinyjleet.  —  2  Of  coarse  manners;  uncivil; 
unpolite;  uncourteous  ;  impertinent;  im- 
pudent: said  of  persons,  conduct,  lan- 
guage, or  the  like.  'A  rud<  despiser  of  good 
manners.'  Shak.  'Vane's  hold  answers. 
termed  rude  and  ruffian-like.'  Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch.       Ska*. 

S.  Ignorant;  untaught;  clownish;  barbar- 
ous; unpolished  'A  rude  and  savage  man 
of  Inde.'  Shak.  'The  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep.'  Gray.  —  4.  Violent; 
tumultuous;  boisterous:  said  of  weather, 
storms,  the  sea,  Ac.  "The  rude  sea,'  SAa*. 
•Winds  rude  in  their  shock.'  Milton.  — 
6  Fierce;  impetuous;  as.  the  rud«  shock  of 
armies.—  6.  Lacking  good  taste,  chastenese, 
grace,  or  elegance  :  said  of  language,  style, 
or  the  like.  'In  rude  harsh-sounding  lines.  ' 
Shale.  '  Unblemished  by  my  rud«  transla- 
tion.' Dryden. 

Rudt  am  I  in  my  speech.  Shak. 

—Impertinent,  Officious,  Rude.  See  under 
IMPERTINENT.—  SVN.  Rough,  uneven,  shape- 
less, unfashioned,  rugged,  unpolished,  un- 
couth, inelegant,  rustic,  coarse,  vulgar, 
clownish,  raw,  unskilful,  untaught,  illiter- 
ate, ignorant,  uncivil,  impolite,  imper- 
tinent, saucy,  impudent,  insolent,  surly, 
currish,  churlish,  brutal,  uncivilized,  bar- 
barous, savage,  violent,  fierce,  tumultuous, 
turbulent,  impetuous,  boisterous,  harsh, 
Inclement,  severe. 

Rudely  (rod'll),  ado.  In  a  rude  manner;  as, 
(a)  roughly;  unskilfully;  coarsely;  as,  work 
rudely  executed.  *  I  that  am  rudely  stanip'd 
and  want  love's  majesty.'  Shak.  (&)  With 
excessive  bluntnessor  roughness;  uncivilly; 
unpolitely;  impertinently;  as,  an  answer 
rttdely  given,  (c)  Violently;  boisterously; 
fiercely;  as,  the  gate  was  rudely  assaulted 

Rudeness  (rod'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  rude;  as,  (a)  coarseness;  roughness; 
unevenness.  (6)  Coarseness  of  manners,  con- 
duct, or  the  like;  incivility;  impertinence. 
'  Whose  wit  is  ntdeness,  whose  good  breed- 
ing tires.  '  Courper.  (c)  Want  of  training, 
polish,  learning,  or  skill;  inelegance;  ignor- 
ance. '  Leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique 
age.'  Spenser.  (d)  Violence  ;  impetuosity  ; 
as,  the  rudeness  of  an  attack,  conflict,  Ac. 
(e)  Tempestuousness  ;  storminess  ;  severity. 
'  The  rudeness  of  the  season.'  Evelyn. 

Rudented  (ro-den'ted),  a.  [See  below.]  In 
ari-h.  same  as  Cabled. 

Rudenture  (ro'den-tur),  n.  [Fr..  from  L 
rudent,  rudentis,  a  mpe.  ]  In  arch,  the  figure 
of  a  rope  or  staff,  plain  or  carved,  with  which 
the  fluttngs  of  columns  are  sometimes  filled. 
Called  also  Cabling. 

Ruderaryt  (ro'der-a-ri),  o.  (L  ruderarius. 
from  ruatts,  stones  broken  small  and  mixed 
with  lime  for  plastering  walls,  etc.  ]  Belong- 
ing to  rubbish  Itailey. 

Ruderatlon  I  (rft-dir-a'shon),  n.  [L.  ruder- 
olio,  riiilrrationis.  See  RUDERARY.]  The 
act  of  paving  with  pebbles  or  little  stones 
anil  mortar.  Bailey. 

Rudesbyt  (rOdzTjl),  n.  An  uncivil,  turbu- 
lent fellow. 

Out  of  my  right  I  .  .  .  nullity,  begone  I    Skak. 


Kudesheimer  (rod'es-him-er),  n.  One  of  the 
white  Rhine  wines,  most  highly  esteemed 
after  Johannisberg.  It  is  made  from  grapes 
produced  near  Kudesheim.  a  town  o?  Nas- 
sau. on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  opposite 
Bingen. 

Rudiment  (rii'di-ment).  n.  [L.  rudimentnm, 
from  rudit,  rude.  See  RUDE.  ]  1.  That  which 
Is  in  an  undeveloped  state;  the  principle 
which  lies  at  the  beginning  or  bottom  of 
any  development;  an  unformed  orunflnlahed 
beginning.  '  Moss  Is  but  the  rudiment  of  a 
plant.'  Bacon. 

The  sappy  boughs 

Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest,  y.  PHilip. 

2.  An  element  or  first  principle  of  any  art 
or  science:  especially  in  plural,  the  begin- 
nings, first  steps,  or  introduction  to  any 
branch  or  knowledge;  the  elements  or  ele- 
mentary notions. 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art.      Shak. 
The  proposed  law.  they  said,  was  a  retrospective 
penal  law.  and  therefore  objectionable.    If  they  used 
this  ar(fument  in  good  faith  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  the  science  of  k-yisl.it  i.  in. 

Macanlay. 

3.  In  liinl  an  imperfect  organ;  an  organ 
which  is  never  fully  developed. 

Rudiment  (ro'di-ment),  u.  (.  To  furnish  with 
first  principles  or  rules;  to  ground;  to  settle 
in  first  principles. 

It  is  the  right  discipline  of  knight-errantry  tn  be 
rnJirnentetl  in  losses  at  first,  and  to  have  the  tyro- 
ciniuul  somewhat  tart.  Gaylon. 

Rudlmental  (ro-di-ment'al),  a.  Relating  to 
first  principles;  rudimentary. 

Your  first  rudimental  essays  in  spectatorship  were 
made  in  my  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for  hours. 
Spectator. 

Rudimentary  (r8-di-ment'a-ri),  o.  1.  Per- 
taining to  rudiments  or  first  principles,  con- 
sisting in  or  dealing  with  first  principles; 
elementary;  Initial.  —2.  In  the  state  or  form 
of  a  rudiment;  in  an  undeveloped  state;  im- 
perfectly developed;  In  the  first  stage  of 
existence;  embryonic. 

In  the  abdominal  muscles  of  mammals,  again,  we 
find  the  abdominal  sternum  and  ribs  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles indicated  by  white  fibrous  bands  ;  and  in  these 
mammals,  which  do  not  possess  a  clavicle,  that  bone 
is  usually  represented  by  a  ligament,  just  as  the 
stylo.hyoid  ligament  in  man  represents  a  portion  of 
the  hyoidean  arch  which  is  elsewhere  completely 
ossified.  Such  rudimentary  structures,  however, 
often  display  themselves  at  an  early  period  of  de- 
velopment. and  are  subsequently  lost  sight  of. 

Dr.  Carfenter. 

Rudlty  (ro'di-ti),  n.    Rudeness.    [Rare.] 

Rutoias-day  t  (r&d'nms-da),  n.  [That  Is, 
rood-mas  day,  from  rood,  a  cross  ]  The  feast 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  There  were  two  of  these 
feasts  annually;  one  on  May  3d,  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  other  on 
Sept.  14,  the  Holyrood  day,  or  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Rudolphlne  (ro-dol'fin),  o.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  set  of  astronomical  tables  com- 
posed by  Kepler,  and  founded  on  the  obser- 
vations of  Tycho  Brahe.  They  were  so 
named  in  honour  of  Rudolph  II.,  emperor 
of  Bohemia. 

Rue  (ro),  t>.(.  [A.  Sax.  Areoican,  to  repent,  to 
rue;  cog.  D.  rouwen,  L.G.  rrmen,  ruwen, 


..... 
to  repent  ;  ultimately  from  same  root  as 
crude,  L.  crudtw,  raw,  cruel,  L.  crudelis; 
Skr.  irruro,  hard,  cruel.  Hence  ruth.  )  1.  To 
regret  ;  to  grieve  for;  to  repent;  as,  to  rue 
the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Yes.  Warwick.  I  remember  it  to  my  grief; 
And  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rve  it. 

Thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rua.      Hilton 

2.  t  To  cause  to  grieve  ;  to  make  repentant, 
compassionate,  or  sorrowful;  to  afflict. 
Spenser.  —  S.  To  repent  of  and  withdraw,  or 
try  to  withdraw,  from;  as,  to  rue  a  bargi"'"- 
[Colloq.] 

Rue  (ro),  ».t.  1.  To  hare  compassion.  Spen- 
ser. —  2.  To  become  sorrowful,  grieved,  or 
repentant. 

Old  year,  well  dearly  rve  for  you.         Tennyson. 

Ruel  (ro),  n.    Sorrow;  repentance.    Shot. 

Rue  (ro),  n.  [Fr.  rue,  front  L.  ruta.  from 
Or.  rute,  rue.)  A  strong-scented  plant  of 
the  genus  Ruta,  nat  order  Rutaceie.  The 
species  are  suffrutescent  herbaceous  plants. 
with  alternate  exstipulated  pinnated  "i  ill- 
compound  leaves,  covered  with  pellucid 
dots.  Comparatively  few  of  them  are  known 
or  cultivated.  R.  grateoltmt,  or  common 
rue.  sometimes  called  herb-grace,  has  been 
used  from  time  immemorial,  along  with 
rosemary,  as  an  emblem  of  remembrance 


Fit*.  Car.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tulw,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       J',  Sc.  fey. 
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and  grace,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  foli- 
age. Other  authorities  connect  the  name 
'  herb-grace' (or  as  Shakspere  has  it 'herb 
of  grace')  with  the  ancient  use  of  the  plant 


Rue  (Ritta  gra-veolens). 

as  a  disinfectant,  in  exorcizing  evil  spirits, 
or  in  sprinkling  the  people  with  holy  water. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  for  instance,  speaks  of  exor- 
cists being  about  to  '  try  the  devil  by  holy 
water,  incense,  sulphur,  and  rue,  which  from 
thence,  as  we  suppose,  came  to  be  called 
'  herb  of  grace."  The  stamens  are  remark- 
able for  their  presenting  an  instance  of  vege- 
table irritability.  Every  part  of  it  is  marked 
by  transparent  dots  filled  with  volatile  oil, 
which  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation. 
The  odour  of  rue  is  very  strong  and  disagree- 
able, and  the  taste  acrid  and  bitter;  it  pos- 
sesses powerful  stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
and  tonic  properties,  and  when  judiciously 
used  is  very  serviceable  in  hysteria  and  other 
convulsive  disorders. 

Here  in  this  place 

I'll  set  a  bank  of  rite,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Rttt,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.     Shak. 

Rueful  (ro'ful),  a.  1.  Causing  to  rue  or  la- 
ment; woful;  mournful;  sorrowful;  to  be 
lamented.  *  Spur  them  to  rueful  work.' 
Shak.  —  2.  Expressing  sorrow ;  suggesting 
sorrow  or  melancholy;  pitiful.  'Two  rue- 
ful figures  with  long  black  cloaks.'  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

He  sighed  and  cast  a  rufful  eye.        Dryden. 

SYN.  Woful,  mournful,  sorrowful,  doleful, 
lamentable,  piteous. 

Ruefully  (ro'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  rueful  man- 
ner; mournfully;  sorrowfully. 

Why  should  an  ape  run  away  from  a  snail,  and 
very  ruefully  and  frightfully  look  back? 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Ruefulness  (rb'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing rueful;  sorrowfulness;  mo  urn  fulness. 

Ruell-bone,  n.    See  REWEL-BONE. 

Ruelle  (ru-el'),  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of  rue,  a  street.] 
A  bed-chamber  in  which  persons  of  high 
rank  in  France  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  held  receptions  in  the 
morning,  to  which  those  distinguished  for 
learning,  wit,  &c.,  were  invited;  hence,  a 
circle  or  coterie  where  the  events  of  the  day 
were  discussed. 

The  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  con- 
demned in  the  ruelle.  Dryden. 

Euellia  (rb-el'li-a),  n.  [After  J.  Routlle, 
a  French  botanist.]  A  genus  of  tropical 
Asiatic  and  Australian  plants,  nat.  order 
Acimthaceae,  some  species  of  which  are  culti- 
vated in  China  and  Assam  for  the  fine  indigo 
they  yield.  Others  are  grown  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Rufescent  (ro-fes'ent),  a.  [L.  rufescem,  ru- 
Jesccntiv,  ppr.  of  rufesco,  inceptive  formed 
from  rufus,  red.]  Reddish;  tinged  with 
red. 

Ruff  (ruf),  n.  [A  word  whose  origin  is  not 
very  clear.  Some  regard  it  as  a  form  of 
rough  used  as  a  noun ;  but  more  probably 
it  is  connected  with  Prov.  Fr.  rufo,  a  crease 
or  wrinkle,  Armor,  roufen,  a  wrinkle,  a 
fold,  roufenna,  to  wrinkle,  Sp.  rufo,  frizzed, 
curled;  comp.  also  D.  ruif,  a  fold.]  1.  A 
large  muslin  or  linen  collar  plaited,  crimped, 
or  fluted,  formerly  an  important  ornament 
of  dress  among  both  sexes.  '  Here  to-mor- 
row with  his  best  ruff  on.'  Shak.  'With 
rtt/s,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingals.'  Shak.— 

2.  Something  like  a  ruff;  something  puck- 
ered or  plaited, 

I  reared  this  flower ; 
Soft  on  the  paper  ru^"i\s  leaves  I  spread.     Pope. 

3.  An  exhibition  of  pride  or  haughtiness. 

How  many  princes,  that,  in  the  ruff  of  all  their 


glory,  have  been  taken  down  from  the  head  of  a 
'conquering  army  to  the  wheel  of  the  victor's  chariot ! 
Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

4.  A  particular  species  of  pigeon  having  fea- 
thers disposed  round  its  neck  in  the  form 
<>f  a  ruff.— 5.  A  genus  (Machetes)  of  wading 
birds  of  the  family  Scolopacidce,  of  which 
genus  Jf.  pugnax  is  the  only  known  species. 
It  is  alike  curious  in  the  disposition  of  its 
plumage  and  for  its  pugnacious  character. 
It  derives  its  common  name  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck  in 
the  male,  which  stand  out  like  a  ruff.  The 
run's  are  birds  of  passage,  appearing  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  When  taken  and  fattened  they  are 
dressed  like  the  woodcock,  and  their  flesh  is 
much  esteemed.  The  female  is  called  reeve. 


Ruff  (Machetes  pug nax). 

6.  t  A  state  of  roughness;  ruggedness;  hence, 
rude  or  riotous  procedure  or  conduct.    '  To 
ruffle  it  out  in  a  riotous  ruff.'    Latimer. 

As  fields  set  all  their  bristles  up,  in  such  a  ruff  wert 
thou.  Chapman. 

7.  t  The  top  of  a  loose  boot  turned  over.  Shak. 

8.  In  mach.  an  annular  ridge  formed  on  a 
shaft  or  other  piece,  commonly  at  a  journal, 
to  prevent  endlong  motion.    Thus  a  a  are 
ruffs  limiting  the  length  of  the  journal  &,  to 
which  the  pillows  or  brasses  are  exactly 
fitted,  so  that  the  shaft  is  prevented  from 
moving  on  end.    Ruffs  sometimes  consist  of 
separate  rings  fixed  in  the  positions  intended 


aa,  Ruffs  on  a  Shaft. 

by  set  screws,  &c.  They  are  then  called 
loose  ruff's.  —  9.  A  low  vibrating  beat  of  a 
drum;  a  ruffle. 

Ruff  (ruf),  v.t.  1.  To  ruffle;  to  disorder. 
Spenser.  —  2.  In  falconry,  to  hit  without 
trussing. — 3.  To  applaud  by  making  noise 
with  hands  or  feet.  [Scotch.] 

Ruff  (ruf),  n.  [Pg.  ruf  a,  a  game  with  dice,  a 
raffle.]  1.  An  old  game  at  cards,  the  prede- 
cessor of  whist.  —  2.  The  act  of  trumping 
when  you  have  no  cards  of  the  suit  led. 

Ruff  (ruf),  v.t.  In  card-playing,  to  trump 
instead  of  following  suit. 

Ruffe  (ruf),  7*.  A  small  British  fish  of  the 
perch  family  (Acerina  or  Perca  cernua). 
Called  also  Pope. 

Ruffian  (ruf 'i-an),  n.  [O.Fr.  rufien,  ruffien,  a 
ruffian;  Sp.  rujian,  a  ruffian,  a  pimp,  a  bully 
of  a  brothel;  It.  rujfiano,  a  pimp.  According 
to  Diez  from  a  Teutonic  root  ruft  seen  in 
raufen,  to  scuffle,  to  fight]  l.f  A  pimp;  a 
pander;  a  paramour.  Pryniie;  Holland.— 
2.  A  boisterous,  brutal  fellow;  a  fellow  ready 
for  any  desperate  crime;  a  robber;  a  cut- 
throat; a  murderer. 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 
Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder?  Shak. 

Ruffian  (ruf'i-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  ruffian;  brutal;  savagely  boisterous;  tu- 
multuous; raging.  'JnuMN  lust.'  Shak. 
*  Ruffian  billows.'  Shak.  'With  ruffian 
dajrger  stabbed  a  knight.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ruffian  (ruf'i-an),  v.  i.  To  play  the  ruffian ; 
to  rage;  to  raise  tumult.  'If  it  (the  wind) 
hath  ruffian 'd  so  upon  the  sea.'  Shak. 

Ruffianish  (ruf 'i-an -ish),  a.  Having  the 
qualities  or  manners  of  a  ruffian. 

Ruffianism  (ruf'i-an-izm),  n.  The  char- 
acter, habits,  or  manners  of  ruffians.  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh. 

Ruffian-like  (ruf'i-an-llk),  a.  Same  as 
Ru/ianly.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Ruffianly  (ruf'i-an-li),  a.  Like  a  ruffian; 
characteristic  of  a  ruffian ;  bold  in  crimes ; 
violent;  licentious. 

Some  frenchified  or  outlandish  monsieur,  who  hath 


nothing  else  to  make  him  famous,  I  should  say  in* 
famous,  but  an  effeminate,  ruffianly,  ugly,  and  de- 
formed lock.  Prynne. 

Ruffin  t  (ruf  in),  a.     Disordered.    Spenser. 

Ruffiut  (ruf 'in),  n.  A  ruffian;  a  ruffler. 
Spenser. 

Ruffinoust  (ruf iii-us ),  a.  Ruffianly;  out- 
rageous. Chapman. 

Ruffle  (ruf'l),  v.t.  [A  freq.  of  ruff;  D.  ruy/eln, 
to  wrinkle.  See  RUFF.]  1.  To  disorder;  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  of ;  to  rumple ;  to 
derange;  to  disarrange;  to  make  uneven  by 
agitation;  as,  ruffled  attire;  ruMed  hair. 
'  Where  Contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled 
wings.'  Pope. — 2.  To  disturb  the  surface  of; 
to  cause  to  ripple  or  rise  in  waves. 

She  smoothed  the  ritffTd  seas.  Dryden. 

3.  To  discompose;  to  agitate;  to  disturb;  as, 
to  ruffle  the  mind ;  to  ruffle  the  passions  or 
the  temper. 

The  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  ruffled all  his  heart.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion  by 
attacking. 

The  knight  .  .  .  had  next  found  out 
The  advantage  of  the  ground  where  best 
He  might  the  riffled  foe  invest       Htidibras. 

5.t  To  throw  together  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner. 

I  raffled  up  fall'n  leaves  in  heap.     Chapman. 

6.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ruffles ;  as,  to 
ruffle  a  shirt.  '  The  coffin  to  be  well  pitched, 
lined,  and  ruffled  with  fine  crape.'    Lamb. 

7.  To  contract  into  plaits  or  folds.  *A  small 
skirt  of  fine  ruffled  linen.'    Addison.  —  To 
ruffle  one's  feathers  or  plumage,  (a)  to  irri- 
tate one ;  to  make  one  angry ;  to  disturb  or 
fret  one.  (&)Togetirritated,angry,orfretted. 
Farrar. 

Ruffle  (rufl),  v.i.  1.  To  grow  rough  or  turbu- 
lent. 'The  bleak  winds  do  sorely  ruffle.' 
Shak.— 2.  To  play  loosely;  to  flutter. 

On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
Rujffles  at  speed  and  dances  in  the  wind.     Dryden. 

3.f  To  be  rough ;  to  act  roughly  or  rudely  ; 
to  be  in  contention. 

They  would  riffle  with  jurors.  Bacon. 

4.  To  put  on  airs;  to  swagger.  '  The  gallants 
who  ruffled  in  silk  and  embroidery.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.  Often  with  an  indefinite  it. 

Lady,  I  cannot  riffle  if  in  red  and  yellow. 

B.  Jensen, 

Ruffle  (rufl),  n.  1.  A  strip  of  plaited  cambric 
or  other  fine  cloth  attached  to  some  border 
of  a  garment,  as  to  the  wristband  or  bosom; 
a  frill.  —  2.  A  state  of  being  disturbed  or 
agitated;  disturbance;  agitation;  commo- 
tion; as,  to  put  the  mind  or  temper  in  a 
ruffle. 

Make  it  your  daily  business  to  moderate  your  aver- 
sions and  desires,  and  to  govern  them  by  reason. 
This  will  guard  you  against  many  a  riffle  of  spirit, 
both  of  anger  and  sorrow.  Watts. 

3.  A  low  vibrating  beat  of  the  drum,  not  so 
loud  as  the  roll,  used  on  certain  occasions  in 
military  affairs,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  [In 
this  last  sense  often  contracted  into  ruff.]— 
Rujfa  of  a  boot,]  the  turned-down  top  hang- 
ing in  a  loose  manner,  like  the  ruffle  of  a 
shirt. 

One  of  the  rowells  of  my  silver  spurs  catched  hold 
of  the  riffle  of  tny  boot.  B,  yonson. 

Ruffle,  Ruff  (ruf'l,  ruf),  v.t.    To  beat  the 

ruffle  on;  as,  to  ruffle  a  drum. 

Ruffl eless  (ruf'1-les),  a.    Having  no  ruffles. 

Rufflement  (ruf'1-ment),  n.    Act  of  ruffling. 

Ruffler  (ruf'l-er),  n.  1.  A  bully;  a  swag- 
gerer. '  Assaults,  if  not  murders,  done  at 
his  own  doors  by  that  crew  of  rufflers.' 
Milton.— 2.  A  sewing-machine  attachment 
for  forming  ruffles  in  dress  goods. 

Rufin  (rof'in),  n.  [L.  rufus,  red.]  In  chem. 
a  red  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  phlorizin. 

Rufous  (rb'fus),  a.  [L.  ruf  us,  red,  probably 
from  the  root  of  L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.]  Red- 
dish; of  a  reddish  colour,  or  rather  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  brownish  red. 

Ruft  (ruft),  n.  Eructation;  belching;  rift. 
Dunglison. 

Rufter-hood  (ruf'ter-hud),  n.  In  falconry  t 
a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  is 
first  drawn. 

Rug  (rug),  n.  [Lit.  a  rough,  shaggy  fabric, 
from  the  Scandinavian :  IceL  roggr,  a  tuft, 
shagginess ;  Sw.  rugg,  ragg,  rough  hair. 
Rugged  is  a  derivative,  and  rag  a  closely 
allied  form,]  1.  A  nappy,  heavy  woollen 
fabric  used  for  various  purposes ;  as,  (a)  a 
cover  for  a  bed ;  (&)  for  protecting  the  car- 
pet before  a  fireplace ;  a  hearth-rug ;  (c)  for 
protecting  the  legs  against  the  cold  on  a 
journey  by  rail,  &c.;  a  railway-rug.  — 2.  A 
rough,  woolly  or  shaggy  dog.  Shak. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng, 


TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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RnrtracX  «<-  to  K.  n»M.  to  rend  ;  comp. 
B.?JV  S&..  to  re*k.fTo  pull  hartily  or 
to  t««r;  to  tug.  [Scotch.  1 


ROC  (rugX  «• 


A  rough  or  hwtjr  pull  ;  •  tug. 


Ru«te<ro-gal).a.  (FromL  rupa,  •  wrinkle  .] 
wfmklea;  having  alternate  ridge,  and  de- 


more  than  a 
d.  but  directly 
1-  "11  of  rough  pro- 
broken  Into  shan- 


rom  - 

licoMon  tormrfir;  broken  Into  shan- 
oMmrU"  P"l»Uor  prominence.,  orother- 
wUe  BiMven-   u,  •  rugged  mountain  :   a 
'  A  weak  anTwearjr  traveller, 
'       r 


a...  -2.  Sot  neat  or  regular;  un- 
eveir  ragged  •  Hi.  well-proportioned  beard 
uh  and  nutfd?   SAo*.—  S.  Rough 
orTuru'Iof  any  kind;  brirtly; 
•  The  nw«IRuMi»n  bear.'  SJa* 
4.  Rough  to  temper;  harsh;  hard;  crabbed; 

..  .    '    : 

The  ireMeB  favoorl  .  .  .  neither  melt  nor  endear 
kin:  At  le»e  Urn  ai  hud,  r*4i-M  and  1  unc«n- 
urned  as  ever. 

B.  Stormy;  turbulent;  tempe«tuou.  ;  rnde. 
•Every  gut  of  rugged  wind..'  Milton.— 
8  Rough  to  the  ear;  hanh;  grating  ;  as.  a 
ruined  verw  In  poetry;  rugged  prose.  'The 
hanh  cadence  of  a  rugyed  line.'  Drydm.- 

7.  Sour;  .urly;  frowning;  wrinkled.  'Rugged 
forehead.'    Sptnter. 

OnUe.  my  lord.  sleek  o'er  your  rugynt  looks. 
Be  bright  and  Jovial  among  your  guests  toggbt 

8.  Violent;  rude;  boisterous.   •  With  nwpid 
truncheon  charged  the  knight  '    Hudibnu. 
»  In  tot.  icabrou.;  rough  with  tubercle,  or 
itlff  points,  as  a  leaf  or  item.—  SYN.  Rough, 
uneven,  wrinkled,   craggy,    coarse,    rude, 
hanh,  hard,  crabbed.  Mvere.  aiutere,  surly, 
sour  frowning,  violent,  boisterous,  tumul- 
tuous turbulent,  stormy,  tempestuous,  In- 
clement 

Ruggedly  (nifr'ed-ll).  "do.  In  a  rough  or 
rugged  manner;  violently;  sourly.  'Look 
not  ruggedly  upon  me.'  Dean  it  Ft. 

Ruggedness  (rtix-'ed-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  rugged;  a«,  (a)  roughness;  as- 
perity of  surface;  a>,  the  ruggednets  of  land 
or  of  roads. 

No  person  c.in  look  on  the  features,  noble  even  to 
r*fre4neii.  the  dark  furrows  of  the  cheek,  the  hag- 


, 

s  curve  of  the  Up.  and  doubt  that  they  be- 
long to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  se 


sitive  to  be 


.  , 

gard  and  woful  Mare  of  the  eye,  the  sullen  and  con- 
temptuous 
long  to 
happy. 

(f>)  RoughneM  of  temper  or  manners;  harsh 
•M>:  uirllneu:  coarseness;  rudeness.  'A 
wife  who  had  the  nuftfedness  of  a  man  with- 
out his  force.  '  Jontuun.  (c)  Stonniness  ; 
hoUteroiuneH. 

Rugging.  (rug'ingX  n.  Heavy  napped  cloth 
fur  iiiaklnir  rugs,  wrapping  blanket.,  Ac. 

Rug-gown  (rug'goun).  n.  A  gown  made  of 
a  coane  nappy  woollen  cloth.  B.  Jtmson. 

Rug-gowned  (nur'goundX  a  Wearing  a 
coane  gown  or  nig.  •  A  rug-gowned  watch- 
man. '  Btau.  .(•  t'l 

Rugjy'  (niic'i).  o    Rngged;  rough  Chaucer. 

Rnf-headedUrugTied^dXa  Shuck-headed. 

okw 

Ruglnt  (rug'in),  n.    A  nappy  cloth.     »',<• 
man. 

Ruglne  (ro'Jen),  n.  (Fr.)  A  surgeon's  rasp: 
an  Instninicnt  for  removing  the  diseased 
surface  of  bone*.  Dungliioit. 

RuKOM(ro-g6'aa).n.f><.  (Ltvgom*.  wrinkled.] 
An  order  of  extinct  Actinozoa.  with  whose 
corallum  we  are  alone  acquainted,  all.  with 
one  exception  (//oioeyttu  elegant,  which 
ocean  In  the  lower  cretaceous  series),  from 
Mlatoxolc  rock*  The  corallum  I.  highly 
developed.  Klerodermlc.  with  true  thecw, 
and  the  septa  and  Ubuuo  are  often  com- 
bined. Agas.ii  propoae.  to  claw  the  Rugosa 
under  the  Hydrutoa  rather  than  with  the 
Acttoom.  the  septa  of  ragon  coral,  are 
enveloped  In  multiple,  of  four. 

(•COM  (Wgo.).  o.  [L.  ruyntut.  from  ruaa. 
a  wrinkle.)  Wrinkled;  full  of  wrinkle. 
•The  Internal  raya*  coat  of  the  intestines  ' 
Woman.  In  Oof.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf 
In  which  the  vein,  are  more  contracted 
th.ii  the  disc,  so  that  the  latter  ri«e.  Into 
"tie  Inequalities  as  in  sage,  prlmrow.  cow- 
•up,  cc. 


Rugosity  (rft-gos-i-ti),  n.  1.  A  state  of  being 
ru5. . " or  wrinkled.  -2.  A  wrinkle;  a  pucker; 
a  slight  ridge. 

Rugous  (r(?gus),  a.  Same  as  Rugose.  Owen. 
ugulose  (ro'gu-'osX  o.  In  tot.  finely 
wrinkled,  as  a  leaf. 

Ruin  (ro'in),  n.  [Fr.  mine,  from  L.  rutna,  a 
falling  down,  downfall,  ruin,  from  ruo,  ru- 
tuin  to  fall  with  violence,  to  rush  down  ] 
1  t  The  act  of  falling  or  tumbling  down ; 
violent  fall.  'His  nan  startled  the  other 
steeds.'  Chapman.—  2.  That  change  of  any- 
thing which  destroys  it  or  entirely  defeats 
Its  object,  or  unfit,  it  for  use;  destruction; 
overthrow;  downfall; as, the  ruinofahouse; 
the  ruin  of  an  army;  the  ruin  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  the  ruin  of  health.  '  Utter  rum  of 
the  house  of  York.'  Skat.  •  Fed  the  ruin 
of  the  state.'  Shak.  —3.  That  which  promotes 
injury,  decay,  or  destruction;  bane;  destruc- 
tion; perdition. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business. 

And  he  said.  Because  the  gods  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  help  them,  therefore  will  1  sacrifice  to  them 
that  they  may  help  me.  But  they  were  the  ruin  of 
him  and  of  all  Israel.  '  Chr.  xxviii.  23. 

4.  A  building  or  anything  in  a  state  of  decay 
or  dilapidation;  something  breaking  up  or 
hastening  to  destruction;  a  wreck;  as,  his 
mind  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  'A  Gothic  ruin.' 
Tennyson.— 5.  pi.  The  remains  of  a  decayed 
or  demolished  city,  house,  fortress,  or  any 
work  of  art  or  other  thing;  as,  the  ruin»  of 
Balbec,  Palmyra,  or  Persepolis;  the  ruins 
of  a  wall  (There  is  little  difference  between 
this  and  the  preceding  sense,  only  in  the 
former  the  ruined  object  is  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  in  this  is  considered  to  be  made  up  of 
ports;  and  while  we  call  a  rained  building 
a  rtfin,  we  generally  speak  of  the  ruin*  of 
the  building.] 

The  labour  of  a  day  will  not  build  up  a  virtuous 
habit  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  and  vicious  character. 
Buftminster. 

6.  The  state  of  being  rained,  decayed,  de- 
stroyed, or  rendered  worthless;  as,  to  go  to 
ruin. 

Repair  thy  wit.  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 

To  cureless  ruin.  SAai. 

SYN.  Destruction,  downfall,  perdition,  fall, 
overthrow,  subversion,  defeat,  bane,  pest, 
mischief. 

Ruin  (ro'in).  v.t.  To  bring  to  ruin;  to  cause 
to  fall  to  pieces  or  decay;  to  make  to  perish ; 
to  bring  to  destruction;  to  impair  seriously; 
to  damage  essentially ;  to  destroy;  to  de- 
feat; to  overthrow;  to  demolish;  as,  to  ruin 
a  city,  a  government,  commerce,  one's 
health,  constitution,  or  reputation.  'Re- 
solved to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state.'  Dry- 
den. 

By  thee  raised.  I  ruin  all  my  foes,        Milton. 
A  nation  loving  gold  must  rule  this  place. 
Our  temples  mm  and  our  rites  deface.     Dryden. 
The  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes  that  ritin  us. 

Ruin  (rtt'in),  v.t.  1.  To  fall  into  ruins;  to 
ran  to  ruin;  to  fall  into  decay  or  be  dilapi- 
dated. 

Though  he  his  house  of  polish'd  marble  build. 
Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  ceU.  Sandys. 

2.  To  be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery. 
[Rare.] 

If  we  are  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in  their 
business,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster  LofAe. 

Rulnable  (ro'in-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
rained. 

Ruinate  (ro'in-at),  v.t.  To  ruin;  to  demol- 
ish; to  subvert;  to  destroy;  to  reduce  to 
poverty  or  rain. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
Shat. 

Philip  and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and  now 
it  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed.  Bacon. 

Ruinate*  (ro'in-at),  r.t.  To  fall;  to  tumble. 
Spenser. 

Ruinate  (ro'in-at),  o.  Brought  to  rain; 
rained :  In  rains.  'A  mansion  here  all  ruin- 
ate' J.  Webster. 

Shall  love  in  building  grow  so  ruinate  1     Shak. 

Ruination  ( ro-ln-a'shon ),  ».  The  act  of 
ruinating;  subversion;  overthrow;  demoli 
tion. 

Roman  coins  were  over  covered  in  the  ground,  in 
the  sudden  ruination  of  towns  by  the  Saxons. 

Camden. 

Ruiner  (ro'in-cr),  n.  One  that  rains  or  de- 
stroys. "The  most  certain  deformers  and 
ruinen  of  the  church.'  Miltnn. 

Rulnlform  (ro'ln-t-form).  a.  [L.  ruiiia,  ruin, 
ami  forma,  shape.  ]  Having  the  appearance 
of  rains,  or  the  rains  of  nouses.  Certain 
mineral,  are  said  to  be  ruiniform. 


Ruinous  ( ro'in-us X  a.  [L.  ruiwunu,  from 
ruino,  ruin.  See  RUIN.]  1.  Fallen  to  ruin; 
decayed;  dilapidated;  as,  an  edifice,  bridge, 
or  wall  in  a  ruinous  state.— 2.  Composed  of 
ruins ;  consisting  in  ruins ;  as,  a  ruimm* 
heap.  Is.  xvii.  1. — 3.  Destructive;  baneful; 
pernicious;  bringing  or  tending  to  bring 
certain  ruin. 

A  stop  might  be  put  to  that  ruinous  practice  of 
gaming.  Sitri/t 

SYN.  Dilapidated,  decayed,  demolished,  pi  i 
niclous,  destructive,  baneful,  wasteful,  in- 
jurious, mischievous. 

Ruinously  (id'in-iis-li),  adv.  In  a  ruinous 
manner;  destructively. 

Ruinousness  (ro'in-us-nes),  n.  A  ruinous 
state  or  quality. 

Rukli  (ri|k),  H.  A  roc.  Marco  Polo  mention, 
a  bird  of  great  size  as  appearing  in  Madagaa* 
car  at  certain  seasons,  supposed  to  be  the 
extinct  jEpyornis  maximut. 

Rulable  (rol'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
ruled;  governable.— 2.  Subject  to  rule;  ac- 
cordant to  rule.  Bacon. 

Rule  (rol),  n.  [O.K.  reuU,  rewle,  from  O.Fr. 
reule,  riuU  (Mod.  Kr.  regie),  from  L.  regnla. 
a  straight  piece  of  wood,  a  ruler,  a  rule, 
pattern,  or  model  (whence  regular),  from 
rego,  to  keep  or  lead  in  a  straight  line.  See 
REOAL,  also  RIGHT.]  1.  Government;  sway; 
empire ;  control ;  supreme  command  or  au- 
thority. 

A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  son  tltat 
causeth  shame.  Prov.  xvii.  9. 

And  his  stern  rule  the  groaning  land  obey'd.     /'i>./v. 

2.  That  which  is  established  as  a  principle 
standard,  or  guide  for  action ;  that  by  which 
any  procedure  is  to  be  adjusted  or  regu- 
lated, or  to  which  it  is  to  be  conformed ; 
that  which  is  settled  by  authority  or  custom 
for  guidance  and  direction;  as,(a)  an  estab- 
lished mode  or  course  of  proceeding  pre- 
scribed in  private  life. 

A  rttft  which  you  do  not  apply  is  no  rule  at  all. 
J.  .V  Mason. 

A  ruff  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part  of  our 
life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a  rulr 

Ln+>. 

Hence,  (1)  a  line  of  conduct;  behaviour. 

If  you  prized  my  lady's  favour  at  any  thing  more 
than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  this  un- 
civil rult.  Sliat. 

(2)  Method;  regularity;  propriety  of  be- 
haviour. 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Shat: 

(It)  A  maxim,  canon,  or  precept  to  be  ob- 
served in  any  art  or  science. 

For  in  writing  what  I  have  set  about,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  neither  to  his  (Horace's)  rules, HOT  to  any 
man's  rules  that  ever  lived.  Sterne. 

(c)  In  monasteries,  corporations,  or  societies, 
a  law  or  regulation  to  be  observed  by  the 
society  and  its  particular  members;  also  the 
body  of  such  laws  or  regulations;  as,  to  live 
according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  (d)  In 
law,  a  point  of  law  settled  by  authority; 
also,  the  mode  of  procedure  settled  by  law- 
ful judicial  authority  for  some  court  IT 
courts  of  justice.  Rulet  are  either  general 
or  particular.  General  rules  are  such  orders 
relating  to  matters  of  practice  as  are  laid 
down  and  promulgated  by  the  court  for  the 
general  guidance  of  the  suitors.  Formerly 
each  court  of  common  law  issued  its  own 
general  rules,  without  much  regard  to  the 
practice  in  the  other  courts;  but  of  late  the 
object  has  been  to  assimilate  the  practice 
in  all  the  courts  of  common  law.  They  are 
a  declaration  of  what  the  court  will  do,  or 
require  to  be  done,  in  all  matters  falling 
within  the  terms  of  the  rule,  and  they  i 
semble  in  some  respects  the  Roman  edict. 
Particular  rules  are  such  as  areconflneil  I" 
the  particular  case  in  reference  to  whiab. 
they  have  been  granted.—  Rules  of  counts, 
those  which  are  drawn  up  by  the  proper 
officers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere  signa- 
ture of  counsel;  or,  in  some  instances,  as 
upon  a  judge's  fiat,  or  allowance  by  tin- 
master,  Ac.,  without  any  signature  by  coun- 
sel. Rules  which  are  not  of  course  are 
grantable  on  the  motion,  either  of  the  party 
actually  interested,  or  of  his  conn-- 1 
rule  to  thaw  cause,  or  a  rufe  niri,  means  that 
unless  the  party  against  whom  It  ha?  l><  •  n 
obtained  shows  sufficient  cause  t"  the  r»Ti- 
trary,  the  rule,  which  is  conditional, » 1 1 . 
come  absolute,  (e)  In  arith.  and  ahj  n  de- 
terminate mode  prescribed  for  performing 
any  operation  and  producing  a  certain  T. 
suit;  a  certain  prescribed  series  of  opera- 
tions, adapted  to  discover,  from  the  civi-u 
renditions  to  which  an  unknown  number, 


FiU.  ttr.  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  8c.  abuiie;      J,  Sc,  ley. 
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<fec.,  is  subjected, what  that  number,&c.,  is; 
as,  rules  for  addition,  subtraction,  &c. ;  rules 
for  practice;  rules  for  the  extraction  of 
roots,  »fec.  Algebraic  rules  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  formulas;  thus,  if  a,  b,  c  repre- 
sent the  three  sides  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, of  which  c  is  the  hypotenuse,  the 
formula  for  determining  c  is  c=  ^a2+b'£,~ 
Rule  of  three.  See  PROPORTION,  7.  (/)  In 
gram,  an  established  form  of  construction 
in  a  particular  class  of  words;  or  the  expres- 
sion of  that  form  in  words.  Thus  it  is  a 
rule  in  English,  that  s  or  es,  added  to  a 
noun  in  the  singular  number,  forms  the 
plural  of  that  noun;  but  man  forms  its 
plural  men,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
3.  An  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn; 
also,  an  instrument  for  measuring  short 
lengths,  and  performing  various  operations 
in  mensuration.  There  are  of  course  nu- 
merous kinds  of  rules  adapted  to  their  pe- 
culiar objects.  A  common  form  is  the  rule 
for  making  linear  measurements,  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  artificers.  It  is  divided 
into  inches  and  fractions,  and  is  usually 
jointed,  so  that  it  may  be  folded  up  and 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Those  used  by  some 
classes  of  artificers  are,  however,  made  in  a 
single  piece.  See  RULER.  —Gauging  rule. 
Same  as  Gauging-rod  (which  see).  See  also 
Parallel  ruler,  under  PARALLEL,  SLIDING- 
RULE. — 4.  In  printing,  a  thin  pl^te  of  metal, 
of  the  same  height  as  types,  usually  brass, 
used  for  separating  headings,  titles,  the  col- 
umns of  type  in  a  book,  or  columns  of  type  in 
tabular  work,  &c. ;  also  a  slip  of  metal  laid 
above  the  last  line  set,  to  facilitate  placing 
type  in  the  stick.— 5.  In  plastering,  a  strip 
of  wood  placed  on  the  face  of  a  wall  as  a 
guide  to  assist  in  keeping  the  plane  surface. 
— Rule  joint,  a  movable  joint  in  which  a 
tongue  on  one  piece  enters  a  slot  in  the 
other,  and  is  secured  by  a  pin  or  rivet. — 
Rule  of  the  road,  the  regulation  directing 
that  a  driver  or  rider,  on  passing  another 
horse  or  carriage,  must  keep  on  the  whip- 
hand  of  the  horse  or  carriage. — Rule  of 
thumb,  a  rule  suggested  by  a  practical 
rather  than  a  scientific  knowledge.—  Rules 
of  a  prison,  certain  limits  without  the  walls, 
within  which  prisoners  in  custody  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  live,  on  giving  security 
not  to  escape.  'The  rules  of  the  Fleet.' 
Thackeray. — STN.  Government,  sway,  em- 
pire, control,  direction,  regulation,  law, 
canon,  precept,  maxim,  guide,  order,method. 
Rule  (rol),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ruled;  ppr.  ruling. 

1.  To  govern ;   to  command ;  to  exercise 
authority  or  dominion  over ;  to  control ;  to 
conduct;  to  manage;  to  bridle;  to  restrain. 

If  a  man  know  not  how  to  rttle  his  own  house,  how 
shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God? 

i  Tim.  iii.  5, 

Close  delations,  working  from  the  heart 
That  passion  cannot  rule.  Shak. 

Rome!  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  sway. 
To  ride  mankind  and  make  the  world  obey. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  prevail  on ;  to  persuade ;  to  guide ;  to 
advise :  generally  or  always  in  the  passive, 
so  that  to  be  ruled  by  =  to  take  the  advice  or 
follow  the  directions  of. 

I  think  she  will  be  ruled 

In  all  respects  by  me  :  nay,  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Shak. 

3.  To  settle  as  by  a  rule.    '  A  ruled  case  with 
the  schoolmen.'    Atterbury.  —  4.  To  mark 
with  lines  by  a  ruler;  as,  to  rule  a  blank 
book. — 5.  In  law,  to  establish  by  decision  or 
rule;  to  determine;  to  decide;  thus,  a  court 
is  said  to  rule  a  point.     Burrill. 

Rule  (rol),  v.i.  1.  To  have  power  or  com- 
mand; to  exercise  supreme  authority.  'By 
me  princes  rule.'  Prov.  viii,  16.  It  is  often 
followed  by  over. 

They  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors.      Is.  xiv.  2. 
We  subdue  and  rule  over  all  other  creatures.    Ray. 

2.  To  prevail;  to  decide. 

Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms  must  rule. 
Shak. 

3.  In  law,  to  decide;  to  lay  down  and  settle 
a  rule  or  order  of  court ;  to  order  by  rule ; 
to  enter  a  rule. — 4.  In  com.  to  stand  or 
maintain  a  level;  as,  prices  rule  lower  than 
formerly. 

Ruleless  (rbTles),  a.  Being  without  rule; 
lawless. 

Ruler  ( rbl'er),  n.  1.  One  that  rules  or  gov- 
erns; one  who  is  invested  with  authority, 
or  who  exercises  supreme  power  over  others; 
a  monarch,  or  the  like.— 2.  One  that  makes 
or  executes  laws;  one  that  assists  in  carrying 
on  a  government;  thus,  legislators  andmagis- 
trates  are  called  rulers.  —3.  A  rule  ;  an  in- 
strument made  of  wood,  brass,  ivory,  &c., 


with  straight  edges  or  sides,  by  which 
straight  lines  may  be  drawn  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, or  other  substance,  by  guiding  a  pen 
or  pencil  along  the  edge.  (See  RULE,  and 
Parallel  ruler  under  PARALLEL.)  When  a 
ruler  has  the  lines  of  chords,  tangents,  sines, 
&c.,  it  is  called  a  scale.  See  SCALE. 

Rulesset  (rb-les'),  a.  Without  rule;  lawless; 
ruleless.  Spenser. 

Ruling  (rol'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Marking  with 
lines,  as  with  a  ruler;  as,  a  ruling  machine; 
a  ruling  pen.— 2.  Having  control  or  author- 
ity; governing;  reigning;  chief;  prevalent; 
predominant. 

The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will. 

The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still.      Pope, 

—Ruling  elder,  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  member  of  a  kirk-session,  and  a 
layman,  whose  office  is  generally  to  assist 
the  minister  in  the  management  of  the  secu- 
lar and  spiritual  interests  of  the  parish  or 
congregation.  —  SYN.  Predominant,  chief, 
controlling.governing,  prevailing,  prevalent. 

Ruling  (rdl'ing),  ?i.  A  rule  or  point  settled 
by  a  judge  or  court  of  law. 

Rulingly  (rbTing-li),  adv.  In  a  ruling  man- 
ner; so  as  to  rule;  controllingly, 

Rullichies  (rul'li-chiz),  n.  [!>.]  Chopped 
meat  stuffed  into  small  bags  of  tripe,  which 
are  then  cut  into  slices  and  fried.  [New 
York.] 

Rullion  (rul'yun),  n.  [Such  forms  as  rilling, 
reweling  are  also  found,  probably  from 
A.  Sax.  rifling,  a  kind  of  shoe.]  1.  A  shoe 
made  of  untanned  leather. —2.  A  coarse- 
made  masculine  woman ;  a  rough  ill-made 
animal.  [Scotch.] 

Rulyt  (rbl'i),  a.  [See  UNRULY.]  Orderly; 
peaceable;  easily  restrained.  Gascoigne. 

Rum  (rum;,  n.  [Probably  of  West  Indian 
origin.  Wedgwood,  however,  derives  it  from 
an  old  cant  word  rum-bouse,  rum-booze, 
good  drink.  ]  Spirit  distilled  from  cane 
juice,  or  from  the  scummings  of  the  juice 
from  the  boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle  or 
molasses  which  drains  from  sugar,  or  from 
dunder,  the  lees  of  former  distillations.— 
Pine-apple  rum,  rum  flavoured  with  slices 
of  pine-apple. 

Rum  (rum),  a.  [Wedgwood  derives  from  an 
old  thieves'  slang  word  rum,  rome,  great, 
good :  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense.  See 
RUM,  the  drink.]  Old-fashioned;  odd;queer. 
[Slang.] 

Old  Fogg  looked  first  at  the  money,  and  then  at 
him,  and  then  he  coughed  in  his  rum  way.  so  that  I 
knew  something  was  coming.  Dickens. 

Rum  (rum),  n.  A  queer,  odd,  indescribable 
person  or  thing.  [Slang.] 

The  books  which  booksellers  call  runts,  appear  to 
be  very  numerous.  Nichols. 

No  company  comes 

But  a  rabble  of  tenants,  and  rusty,  dull  runts. 
Swift. 

Rumble  (rum'bl),  v.i.  [Same  word  as  D. 
romntelen,  Dan.  rumle,  G.  rummeln,  rttm- 
peln,  probably  imitative  of  sound.]  1.  To 
make  a  low,  heavy,  hoarse,  continued  sound; 
as,  thunder  rumbles  at  a  distance.  — 2.  To 
roll  about. 

When  love  so  rumbles  in  his  pate,  no  sleep  comes 
to  his  eyes.  Suckling. 

3.t  To  make  a  soft  murmuring  sound;  to 
ripple. 

The  trembling  streams,  which  wont  in  channels  clear 
To  rumble  gently  down  with  murmur  soft.  Spenser. 

Rumble  (rum'bl),  t;.  t.    To  rattle. 

And  then  he  rumbled  his  money  with  his  hands  in 
his  trowsers'  pockets,  and  looked  and  spoke  very 
little  like  a  thriving  lover.  Trollope. 

Rumble  (rum'bl),  n.  1.  A  hoarse,  low,  heavy, 
continuous  sound;  a  rumbling;  as,  the  rum- 
ble  of  distant  thunder.  'Clamourandrtw/j&te, 
and  ringing  and  clatter.'  Tennyson.— 1. 1  A 
report;  a  rumour. —3.  A  seat  for  servants 
behind  a  carriage. 

The  single  gentleman  and  Mr.  Garland  were  in  the 
carriage,  and  .  .  .  Kit,  well  wrapped  and  muffled  up, 
was  in  the  rumble  behind.  Dickens. 

4.  A  revolving  cylinder  or  box  in  which 
articles  are  placed  to  be  ground,  cleaned,  or 
polished  by  mutual  attrition.  Grinding  or 
polishing  material  may  be  added  according 
to  the  need  of  the  subject. 

Rumble-gumption  (rum-bl-gum'shon),  n. 
See  RUMGUMPTION. 

Rumbler  ( rum'bl-er ),  n.  The  person  or 
thing  that  rumbles. 

Rumbling  (rum'bl-ing),  p.  and  a.  Making 
a  low,  heavy,  continued  sound;  Crumbling 
thunder,  A  rumbling  noise  is  a  low,  heavy, 
continued  noise.— Rumbling  drains,  in  agri. 
drains  formed  of  a  stratum  of  rubble-stones. 


Rumbling  (rum'bl-ing),  n.  A  low,  heavy, 
continued  sound;  a  rumble.  Jer.  xlvii.  3. 

Rumblingly  (rum'bl-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
rumbling  manner. 

R umbo  (rum'bo),  n.  [Probably  from  rum.  ] 
A  nautical  drink. 

Hawkins  the  boatswain,  and  Derrick  the  quarter- 
master, were  regaling  themselves  with  a  can  of 
ritmbo,  after  the  fatiguing  duty  of  the  day. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rum -bud  (rum'bud),  n.  A  carbuncle  on 
the  nose  or  face  caused  by  excessive  drink- 
ing; a  grog-blossom.  [American.] 

Rumbustical,  Rumbustious  (nim-bns'ti- 
kal,  rum-bus'tyus),  a.  Rambustious  (which 
see). 

Rumen  (ro'men),  n.  [L.]  1.  The  cud  of  a 
ruminant  — 2.  The  upper  or  first  stomach 
(also  named  the  Paunch)  of  animals  which 
chew  the  cud. 

Rumex  (ro'meks),  n.  [L.,  from  rumo,  to 
suck — in  allusion  to  the  practice  among  the 
Romans  of  sucking  the  leaves  to  allay 
thirst.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Polygonaceee,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
docks  and  sorrels.  Many  of  the  species  are 
troublesome  weeds.  Some  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  rhubarb-root,  and  others 
are  cultivated  for  their  pleasant  acid  foli- 
age. 

Rumgumption  (rum-gum'shon),  n.  [Per- 
haps from  rum  m  old  sense  01  good,  and 
gumption.]  Rough,  common  sense;  keen- 
ness of  intellect ;  understanding.  Other 
forms  are  Ruinble-mimption,  Rummilgump- 
tion.  [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

They  need  not  try  thy  jokes  to  fathom. 

They  want  rumgumption.         Beattie. 

RumgumptiOUS  (rum-gum'shus),a.  Sturdy 
in  opinion ;  rough  and  surly ;  bold ;  rash. 
[Provincial  and  Scotch.] 

Ruminal  (rb'min-al),  a.  Ruminant.  [Rare.] 

Ruminant  (rb'min-ant),  a.  [L.  ruminans, 
ruminantis,  ppr.  of  rumino,  to  ruminate, 
from  rumen,  the  throat,  the  gullet.]  Chew- 
ing the  cud;  characterized  by  chewing  again 
what  has  been  swallowed;  as,  ruminant 
animals. 

Ruminant  (rb'min-ant),  n.  A  member  of 
the  order  Ruminantia;  an  animal  that  chews 
the  cud,  as  the  camel,  deer,  goat,  and  bo- 
vine kind. 

Ruminantia  (rb-mi-nan'shi-a),  n.  pi.  The 
ruminating  animals;  an  order  of  herbivo- 
rous quadrupeds  having  four  stomachs,  the 
first  so  situated  as  to  receive  a  large  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matters  coarsely  bruised 
by  a  first  mastication,  which  passes  into 
the  second,  where  it  is  moistened  and 
formed  into  little  pellets,  which  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  bringing  again  to  the 
mouth  to  be  rechewed,  after  which  it  is 
swallowed  into  the  third  stomach,  from 
which  it  passes  to  the  fourth,  the  reed  or 
abomasum  or  true  stomach,  where  it  is 
finally  digested.  The  Ruminantia  include 
the  families  of  the  Camelidse  (camels  and 
llamas),  the  Cervidse  (deer),  the  Camelopar- 
didie  (giraffe),  the  Cavicornia  (oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  antelopes),  and  the  Tragulidte  (chev- 
rotains). 

Ruminantly  (ro'min-ant-li),  adv.  In  a  ru- 
minant manner;  by  chewing. 

Ruminate  (rb'min-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ru- 
minated ;  ppr.  ruminating.  [L.  rumino, 
ruminatum,  from  rumen,  the  cud.]  1.  To 
chew  the  cud;  to  chew  again  what  has  been 
slightly  chewed  and  swallowed.  —2.  To  muse ; 
to  meditate ;  to  think  again  and  again ;  to 
ponder;  as,  to  ruminate  on  misfortunes. 
'To  ruminate  on  this.'  Shak. 

He  practises  a  slow  meditation,  and  ruminates  on 
the  subject.  Watts. 

Ruminate  (rb'min-at),  v.t.  1.  To  chew  over 
again.  —  2.  To  muse  on ;  to  meditate  over 
and  over  again.  'Revolve  and  ruminate 
my  grief.'  Shak. 

Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  sin.    Dryden. 

Ruminate,  Ruminated  (rb'min-at,  rb'min- 
at-ed),  a.  In  bot.  pierced  by  numerous 
narrow  cavities  full  of  colouring  matter  or 
dry  cellular  membrane  like  the  albumen  of 
a  nutmeg. 

Rumination  (rb-mi-na'shon),  n.  [L.  rumin- 
atio,ruminationi$.  See  RUMINATE.]  l.The 
act  or  power  of  chewing  the  cud ;  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  ruminating 
animals;  the  act  by  which  food,  once  chewed 
and  swallowed,  is  a  second  time  subjected 
to  mastication. 

Rumination  is  given  to  animals,  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  lay  up  a  great  store  of  food,  and  afterward 
to  chew  it.  Arbuthnot. 


ch,  cAain;      Ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Tien;  th,  tAin;      w,  wig;    wh,  it-tog;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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or  meditating:  a 
„„„.,„„  ___tliaf  on  a  subject ; 
meditation  or  reflection.  'Re- 


»»..Sfcaust»^iS..xB-'.fcer).  n.  One  that  ru 
inmate*  or  muse*  on  any  subject;  one  that 
pause*  to  deliberate  and  consider. 

ICi.inp  niimner]    A  kind  of  drinking  ve*- 
Itiimmaie  ( rnm'ajl  ».t  pret  *  PP-  rum- 

OTsS-WSg 

goT  Js  in  a  ship's  hold,  or  to  remove  them 
from  the  hold,  from  old  rome,  room,  or  from 
D  ruim,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  a  form  of  the 
ilmewori  •  H  slgnifled  at  first  to  dispose 
with  such  orderly  method  goods  ta  the  hold 
of  a  .hip  that  there  should  be  the  great* >t 
poeslble  room  or  nxwwa*'  Trench.]  To 
•h  narrowly  every  place  or  part  of,  by 
Soking  into  every  corner  and  turning  over 
^removing  goods  or  other  things;  to  ex- 
plore;  to  riJnsack;  as,  to  rummof  trunks 
ur  cuptwards.  '  Had  ruuuaaged  the  cabla 


0»r  rr»»<ly  seamen  ».—•  .f.  every  hold.  Dry**. 
Rummage  (rnm'aj),  c  i  To  search  a  place 
narrowly  by  looking  among  thing*. 

I  ban  aim  r»mmved  for  old  books  in  I-ittlc. 

"-"-  "' 


^ 

The  curtains.  whined  In  lobbies.  upl  »t  doors. 
And  r*mm*i  td  like  •  rat.  TVnV"". 

Rummage  (rum'aj),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
rumma*?.;  •  searching  carefully  by  looking 
Into  every  corner  and  by  tumbling  over 
things.  a.  Walpolt.  -  Rummage  tale,  a 
clearing-out  aale  of  unclaimed  goods,  re- 
mainders of  stocks,  Ac.  Sim/nondt. 

Rummjiger  (  rum'aj-er  X  n.  One  who  rum- 
[  •  .  •  - 

Rummer  (runi'er),  n.  [D.  roomer,  8w.  rem- 
,ntr.  U  ronwr,  a  large  drinking-glass.]  A 
glaaa  or  drinklng-cup  '  A  pottle  of  sack  in 
a  rummer.'  Cruinptvii. 

Rummllgumption  (  rum-il-gum'shon  ),  n. 

Sec  Kl  Miil  MITIu.V 

Bimi'T  (  n  1  1  1  1  '  i  i.  n    Of  or  pertaining  to  rum  ; 

aa,  a  rummy  flavour. 

Rummy  (rum'IX  a-    Rum;  queer.    [Slang.] 
Rumney  (rum'nl),  n.     A  aort  of  .Spanish 

wine  occaaionally  mentioned  by  old  writers. 

AU  bUck  wtoes.  oro-hot  compound.  Krone,  thick 
*M»  a.  muscadine.  malmsie.  allegant  rummy. 
blows)  bastard,  mcthetflcn,  and  the  like—  are  hurtful 
In  thte  case.  Burun. 

Rumour  (rd'mer),  n.  (Fr.  rumeur.  from  L. 
rumor,  rumour,  common  talk.]  1  Flying 
or  popular  report  ;  the  common  voice  ;  aa, 
rumour  had  it  that  he  was  dead.  '  Rumour'  i 
timgue.'  Shot.—  1  A  current  story  passing 
from  one  person  to  another,  without  any 
known  authority  for  the  truth  of  it;  a  mere 
report  'Poateai'd  with  ruinoura,  full  of  idle 
dreams.'  Shot. 

When  re  atel  haar  of  wan  and  rumours  of  wars, 
be  re  "X  troubled.  Mark  xiii.  7. 

&  Report  of  a  fact;  a  story  well  authorized. 

Thte  rw*MW  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  1  udea. 
Luke  vu.  17. 

4  Fame;  reported  celebrity;  reputation. 

Great  b)  th«  rumnr  of  thii  dreadful  knight  S*ai. 

6  I  A  confuted  and  Indistinct  noise.  '  The 
nolle  and  rumour  of  the  field.'  Shale. 

1  heard  a  bustllnc  nrmtur.  like  a  fray.      Skat. 

['  Kuauur  U  here  (though  not  generally  in 
Shakspeare)  only  a  noise  '    Craur  ] 
Rumour  (ru'merX  r.  t    To  report;  to  tell  or 
circulate  by  report;  to  spread  abroad:  often 
with  a  clause  aa  object 
Thb  hare  1  rumeur'd  through  the  peasant  towns. 

Twai  rumour-d 
M>  (taker  -leaped  from  oat  the  citadel.    Dryden 

Rumour«r(ro>mer4r),n.  One  who  rumours; 
a  spreader  of  reports;  a  teller  of  news.  -Go 
tee  this  rumourer  whipp'd.'  Shale. 

Rumourouit  (  ro'm«r-us  ).  o  1.  Murmur- 
ing ;  baring  a  confused,  continued,  or  re- 

Clashaw  of  arooun.  and  .  •  ••am.,  connd 
OfatOTMbSawwltaCMWUtaliload.    Draytm. 

t  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by  rumour. 
•Certain  rumounmt  inrmlsea'  Rtliouia 
WolltmUtm.—  S  Famous;  notorious.  Bale. 
Rump  (ramp),  n.  [Icel.  rumpr,  3w.  rumpa, 
D.  nmpe.  O.  rumaf.  a  tall.  The  word  docs 
not  appear  In  A.  Sax.,  and  la  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scandinavian.  ]  1.  The  end 
of  Uw  backbone  of  an  animal,  with  the 
parts  adjacent.  Contemptuously,  the  end 
of  UM  backbone  of  human  beings.  2.  The 


buttocks,  -i  Fig-  the  fag-end  of  >omcthini? 
which  laata  longer  than  the  original  body. 
Soeciflcally,  in  Eng.  hut.  the  fag-end  of  the 
Long  Parliament ,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
majority  of  its  members  by  Cromwell  i 
1048.  It  was  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell 
in  1663,  but  was  afterwards  reinstated  on 
two  different  occasion*  for  brief  period*. 
Called  aUo  Bump  Parliament. 

The  KuHif  abolished  the  House  of  Lords,  the  army 
abolished  the  Kumf. 

Rumper  (rump'er),  n.  One  who  was  favour- 
able to  or  was  a  member  of,  the  Kump  Par- 
liament. (See  RCMP.)  '  Dr.  Palmer,  a  great 
nnnwr.'  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

Rump  -  fed  (rump'fed),  o.  Fed  on  offals  or 
K  r.i|Ts  of  the  kitchen,  or  according  to  Nares, 
fat-bottomed;  fed  or  fattened  in  the  romp. 

Aroint  thee.  witci  I  the  n>mf./ai  ronyon  cries. 

(VMsVi 

Rumple (runi'pl),  r.t.  pret  &pp.  rumpled; 
ppr.  ruwy,(.-i(/.  [D.  rompelen.  nmpelen  to 
rumple  •  O.L.G.  rumpele,  a  fold,  a  wrinkle  ; 
G.rumpftn,  riimffen,  to  crimp,  to  wrinkle. 
Rimple  (which  see)  is  another  form;  comp. 
also  nj(pfa.l  To  wrinkle;  to  make  uneven ; 
to  form  Into  Irregular  inequalities ;  as,  to 
rumple  a  cravat.  '  To  ruwiple  her  laces,  her 
frizzles,  and  her  bobbins.'  iliUon. 

Never  put  on  a  clean  apron,  till  you  hare  made 
your  lady  s  bed.  for  fear  of  rumpling  your  apron. 

Rumple  (rum'pl),  n.    A  fold  or  plait    Dry- 

Rumpless  (rumples),  o.     Destitute  of  a 
rump  or  tail;  »s,  a  nmpleM  fowl. 
Rumply  (rum'pli),  o.    Rumpled.    [Colloq.J 
Rump-steak  (rump'stak),  n.    A  beef-steak 
of  choice  quality  cut  from  the  thigh  near 
the  rump. 

After  dinner  he  observed  that  the  steak  was  tough, 
and  'Yet.  sir.'  returns  he,  'bad  as  it  was,  it  seemed  a 
rumf-tualc  to  me.'  Goldsmith. 

Rumpus  (  rum'pus  ),  n.  A  riot ;  a  quarrel ; 
confusion;  a  great  noise;  disturbance. 
[Colloq.] 

My  dear  lady  Bab.  you'll  be  shock'd.  I'm  afraid. 
When  you  hear  the  sad  rumfttj  your  ponies  have 
made.  Moore. 

Rum-shrub  (rum'shruli),  n.  A  liquor  com- 
posed of  rum,  sugar,  lime  or  lemon  juice, 
and  the  rind  of  these  fruits  added  to  give 
flavour.  '  To  purchase  a  pint  of  rum-ehrub 
on  credit.'  Titaclreray. 

Rumswlzzle  (rum'swiz-1).  n.  A  frieze  cloth 
made  in  Ireland  from  undyed  foreigu  wool, 
which,  while  possessing  the  qualities  of 
common  cloth,  resists  wet.  Simmonds. 

Run  (run),  v.i.  pret  ran  (rim  is  now  incor- 
rect); pp.  run ;  ppr.  running.  [Older  forms 
rennt,  ronne,  8c.  rill,  A.  Sax.  renium,  rinnan, 
and  frequently  yrnan  (pret.  ran,  pi.  ruimon, 
pp.  rvnnen) ;  O.  Sax.  Goth  and  O  H.  O.  rinna  n, 
D.  rinnen,  Icel.  renna,  G.  renncn.  In  the 
modem  English  form  the  vowel  of  the  pret 
and  pp.  has  been  given  also  to  the  pres.] 
1  In  the  strictest  sense,  to  pass  over  the 
ground  by  using  the  legs  more  quickly  than 
in  walking;  to  move  on  the  ground  with  the 
swiftest  action  of  the  legs,  as  distinguished 
from  walking,  &c. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way. 

Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face.  Shak. 

Often  with  slightly  modified  meanings ;  as, 
(a)  to  use  the  leg*  in  moving  about;  to  move 
the  legs  nimbly.  'Till  young  children  can 
runabout'  Locke,  (b)  To  move  about  in  a 
hurried  manner;  to  hurry. 

The  priest  and  people  run  about  B.  Jonson. 
(o)  To  contend  In  a  race;  as.  men  or  hones 
run  for  a  prize.  Hence,  <</)  to  enter  into  n 
contest;  to  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate  for 
some  office  or  dignity,  &c. ;  to  use  means  to 
secure  one's  election ;  to  practise  the  arts 
of  a  candidate ;  to  stand ;  as,  the  candidate 
announces  his  intention  to  run.  [Colloq/ 
(«)  To  flee  for  escape ;  to  retreat  hurriedly, 
as  from  fear  or  after  a  defeat  '  Your  child 
shrieks,  and  ruru  away  at  a  frog.'  Locke. 
I  / 1  To  depart  quickly  and  privately;  to  steal 
away. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this  Jew, 
my  master.  Shalt. 

2.  To  get  over  space  rapidly;  as,  (a)  to  pro- 
ofed rapidly  along  the  surface ;  to  extend 
quickly ;  to  spread ;  as,  the  fire  ruru  over  a 
field  or  forest 

The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground.  Ex.  ix.  33. 
(fc)To  rush  or  be  carried  along  with  violence 
a*,a  ship  ntru  against  a  rock, or  one  ship  rum 
against  another,  (c)  To  move  on  wheels  or 
runners,  aa  a  locomotive  or  sledge;  to  sail,  as 
a  ship;  hence,  to  take  a  course  at  sea.  'Run- 


ning  under  a  certain  island.'  Act*  xxvii.  10. 
(d)  To  perform  a  passage  by  land  or  water; 
to  pass  or  go  back  and  forth  from  place  to 
place;  to  ply;  as,  ships,  railway  trains,  stage- 
coat- lies,  Ac. .  ru»i  regularly  between  ditfei \  n  t 
places. — 3.  To  exhibit  fluid  motion :  (a)  to 
flow  In  any  manner,  slowly  or  rapidly ;  to 
move  or  pass,  as  a  fluid,  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass, or  the  like;  as,  rivers  run  to  the  ocean 
or  to  lake*;  the  tide  ruiu  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour;  tears  run  down  the  cheeks.  '  See 
daisies  open,  rivers  run.'  Parnett.  '  See  the 
sandy  hour-glass  run.'  Shot.  (6)  To  be  wet 
with  a  liquid;  to  let  flow  a  liquid  or  such 
like. 
Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives'  blood.  Drydtn. 

(c)  To  become  fluid;  to  fuse;  to  melt.     '  A* 
wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run.'  Addiion. 

Your  iron  must  not  bum  in  the  fire,  that  is,  rttn  or 
melt,  for  then  it  will  be  brittle.  Jot.  Mfxptt. 

(d)  To  be  capable  of  becoming  fluid ;  to  be 
fusible ;  to  have  the  property  of  melting. 
Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire.   lt'ovdu°<ird . 

(e)  To  spread  on  a  surface ;  to  spread  and 
blend  together;  as,  colours  run  in  washing; 
ink  runi  on  porous  paper.    C/)  To  discharge 
pus  or  other  matter;  as,  an  ulcer  runs;  a 
running  sore. —4.  To  have  rotatory  move- 
ment without  change  of  place ;  to  be  kept 
in  motion ;  as,  (a)  to  revolve  on  an  axis  or 
pivot;  to  turn,  as  a  wheel     'While  the 
world  runt  round  and  round.'    Tennyxm. 

(b)  To  have  machinery  going;  to  continue 
in  operation ;  aa,  an  engine  runt  night  and 
day;  the  mills  are  still  running. — 5.  To  take 
such  or  such  a  course ;  to  proceed ;  to  go ; 
to  pass:   of  voluntary  action  or  such  as 
proceeds  from  a  person ;  as,  (a)  to  proceed; 
to  progress  in  a  train  of  conduct ;  to  pass 
through  a  certain  path  or  course;  as,  to  run 
through  life.   (6)  To  go;  to  pass  in  thought, 
speech,  or  practice;  as,  to  run  through  a 
series  of  arguments;  to  run  from  one  topic 
to  another. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgic,  has  run  into  a  set  of  pre- 
cepts foreign  to  his  subject  dddiso*. 

(c)  To  continue  to  think  or  speak  about 
something ;    to   be   busied ;    to    dwell   in 
thought  or  words. 

When  we  desire  anything  our  minds  run  wholly  on 
the  good  circumstances  of  it :  when  It  is  obtained  our 
minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones.  Swift. 

(d)  To  pass  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another ;  to  become ;  as,  to  run  into  con- 
fusion or  error ;  to  run  into  debt ;  to  run 
distracted.      (<•)  To  press  with  numerous 
demands;  as,  to  run  upon  a  batik.— 6.  To 
have  such  or  such  a  course;  to  go,  pass, 
proceed,  advance,  progress,  &c  :  subject 
involuntary  or  inanimate ;  as,  (a)  to  make 
progress;  to  proceed;  to  advance;  to  pass, 
as  time. 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Shai. 

As  fast  as  our  time  runs  we  should  be  glad  in  most 
part  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster.  Attdisan. 

(b)  To  have  a  certain  course,  track,  or  direc- 
tion; to  extend;  to  stretch;  to  lie;  as,  the 
street  runt  east  and  west;  veins  of  silver 
run  in  different  direction*. 

Searching  the  ulcer  with  my  probe,  the  sinus  run 
up  above  the  orifice.  Wiseman. 

(c)  To  have  a  legal  or  established  course;  to 
be  attached;  to  have  legal  effect;  to  continue 
in  force,  effect  or  operation;  to  go  in  com- 
pany; as,  burdens  that  run  with  the  land. 
'The  process  that  runneth  against  him.' 
Bacon.    •  Where  the  generally  allowed  prac- 
tice run*  counter  to  it'    Locke. 

Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  Imported  or  ex- 
ported, and  that  but  once  for  all;  whereas  interest 
runs  as  well  upon  our  ships  as  goods,  and  must  be 
yearly  paid.  Sir  y.  Child. 

(d)  To  have  a  certain  written  form ;  to  read 
so  or  to  to  the  ear;  as,  the  lines  run  smoothly. 

The  whole  runt  on  short,  like  articles  to  an  account 
ArbutnHot. 

(e)  To  have  a  continued  tenor,  purport,  or 
course;  to  have  a  set  form;  as,  the  conversa- 
tion ran  on  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.    'So 
runt  the  conditions.'    Skak. 

The  king's  ordinary  style  runnlOi.  '  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king.'  Bf.  Sanderson. 

(f)  To  be  popularly  known ;  to  be  spread ; 
to  be  generally  received.      'There  ran  a 
rumour.'    Shak. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  run  of  himself. 
XJaaflst 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  bv  which  tliey 
run  a  great  while  in  Rome.  Sir  ff'.  7Vm/.>. 

(g)  To  be  received ;  to  have  reception,  suc- 
cess, or  continuance ;  to  circulate ;  as,  the 
pamphlet  runt  well  among  a  certain  class 
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of  people.  (A)  To  proceed  in  succession;  to 
extend  through  a  period  of  time;  to  be  kept 
up;  to  continue  or  be  repeated  for  a  certaiu 
time;  as,  the  play  ran  for  a  hundred  nights. 

She  saw  with  joy  the  line  immortal  not, 

Each  sire  impress'd  and  glaring  in  his  son.    Pope. 

(i)  To  be  carried  to  a  pitch;  to  rise;  as,  de- 
bates run  high. 

In  popish  countries  the  power  of  the  clergy  runs 
higher.  Aytiffe. 

0')  To  grow  exuberantly;  to  proceed  or  tend 
ingrowing;  as,  young  persons  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  aoon  run  up  to  men  and  women. 

If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their 
rooting.  Mortimer, 

A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds.  Bacon. 

(k)  To  continue  in  time  before  it  becomes  due 
and  payable;  as,  a  note  runs  thirty  days;  a 
bill  has  ninety  days  to  run.  (I)  To  pass 
by  gradual  changes ;  to  shade ;  as,  colours 
run  one  into  another,  (m)  To  have  a  general 
tendency;  to  incline. 

Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  governments. 

Swift, 

(n)  To  proceed,  as  on  a  ground  or  principle; 
to  turn.  '  Upon  that  the  apostle's  argument 
runs.'  Atterbury. 

Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

Shak. 

(o)  To  be  carried  on  or  conducted,  as  an 
enterprise.  [United  States.] 

Every  other  important  inn  seemed  now  to  be  run- 
ning under  the  name  of  an  Imperial  Hotel.  Jenkins, 

—To  run  after,  to  pursue  or  follow;  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain;  to  search  for.  'The 
mind  .  .  .  runs  after  similes:'  Locke. — To 
run  against,  (a)  to  come  into  collision  with. 
(&)  To  be  adverse  to.  '  Had  the  present  war 
run  against  us.'  Addison.—To  run  at,  to 
attack  with  sudden  violence;  to  rush  upon. 
—To  run  away,  to  flee;  to  escape;  to  elope. 

I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 

And  also  when  my  second  ran  away.       Byron. 

—To  run  away  with,  (a)  to  convey  away  in 
a  hurried  or  clandestine  manner;  to  assist 
in  escape  or  elopement.  (&)  To  bolt  with; 
to  start  off  with  at  a  great  pace ;  as,  the 
horse  ran  away  with  the  carriage,  (c)  To 
hurry  without  deliberation;  to  carry  away. 
'Thoughts  .  .  .  run  away  with  a  man.' 
Locke.  —  To  run  before,  (a)  to  flee  before. 
(&)  To  pass  in  running;  to  outstrip;  to 
surpass;  to  excel. 

But  the  scholar  ran 

Btfort  the  master,  and  so  far,  that  Bleys 
Laid  magic  by.  Tennyson, 

—  To  run  down  a  coast,  to  sail  along  it.— 
To  run  foul  of.  See  under  FoUL.— To  run 
in  or  into,  (a)  to  enter;  to  step  in.  (&)  To 
come  or  get  into  (a  state).  '  Run  into  no 
further  danger.'  Shak.— To  run  in  trusty 
to  get  credit;  to  run  in  debt.  Swift.— To 
run  in  with,  (a)  to  close;  to  comply;  to 
agree  with.  (&)  Naut.  to  sail  close  to ;  as, 
to  run  in  with  or  to  the  land. — To  run  mad, 
to  become  mad.  '  At  his  own  shadow  let 
the  thief  run  mad,'  Shak.—To  run  on,  (a) 
to  be  continued;  as,  their  accounts  had  run 
on  for  a  year  without  settlement  (b)  To 
talk  incessantly,  (c)  To  continue  a  course. 

(d)  To  joke  or  ridicule,    (e)  In  printing,  to 
be  continued  in  the  same  line  without  mak- 
ing a  break  or  beginning  a  new  paragraph. 
— To  run  on  all  fours,  (a)  to  run  on  hands 
and  feet.   (&)  To  be  coincident  or  concurrent; 
to  be  exactly  analogous  or  similar  to  some- 
thing else;  to  agree. 

I  have  a  case  in  pint  that  runs  on  all  fours  with  it, 
as  brother  Josiah  the  lawyer  used  to  say,  and  if  there 
was  anything  wantin'  to  prove  that  lawyers  were  not 
strait  up  and  down  in  their  dealings  that  expression 
would  snow  it.  Haliburton. 

[The  expression  is  somewhat  colloquial,  but 
quite  common.]  — To  run  out,  (a)  to  stop 
after  running  to  the  end  of  its  time,  as  a 
watch  or  sand-glass.  (&)  To  come  to  an  end; 
to  expire;  as,  a  lease  runs  out  at  Michael- 
mas, (c)  To  spread  exuberantly.  'Insectile 
animals  .  .  .  run  all  out  into  legs.'  Ham- 
mond, (d)  To  expatiate. 

She  ran  out  extravagantly  in  praise  of  Hocus. 
Arbuthnot. 

(e)  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted;  as,  the  estate 
runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made.    Dryden. 
(/)  To  become  poor  by  extravagance. 

Had  her  stock  been  less,  no  doubt 
She  must  have  long  ago  run  out.         Dryden. 

— To  run  over,  (a)  to  overflow.  'His  mouth 
runs  o'er. '  Dryden.  (&)  To  go  over,  examine, 
or  recount  cursorily;  as,  I  shall  not  run  over 
all  the  particulars.  Locke,  (c)  To  ride  or 
drive  over;  as,  to  run  over  a  child. — To  run 
through,  to  spend  quickly;  to  dissipate;  as, 


he  soon  ran  through  his  fortune.—  To  run  to 
seed,  a  horticultural  phrase  applied  to  her- 
baceous plants,  which,  instead  of  developing 
the  produce  for  which  they  are  valued,  in 
a  juicy  state,  shoot  or  spindle  up,  become 
stringy,  and  yield,  instead,  flowers,  and  ulti- 
mately seed.  Such  plants,  if  not  required 
for  seed,  are  pulled  up  and  cast  to  the  refuse 
heap.  Hence,  to  become  impoverished,  ex- 
hausted, or  worn  out;  to  go  to  waste. 

Better  to  me  the  meanest  weed 
That  blows  upon  its  mountain. 

The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed 
Beside  its  uative  fountain.       Tennyson. 

— To  run  together,  (a)  to  unite  or  mingle, 
as  metals  fused  in  the  same  vessel.  (6)  In 
mining,  to  fall  in,  as  the  walls  of  a  lode,  so 
as  to  render  the  shafts  and  levels  impassable. 
Ansted.— To  runup,  (a)  to  rise;  to  swell;  to 
grow;  to  increase;  as,  accounts  run  up  very 
fast.  (6)  To  pass  rapidly  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  in  calculating ;  as,  to  run  up  a 
column  of  figures. 

Run  (run),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  run  or  go 
quickly;  as,  run  a  horse  down  the  hill— 

2.  To  drive;  to  force;  to  cause  to  be  driven; 
as,  to  run  the  head  against  obstacles.  'Jian 
the  ship  aground.'    Acts  xxvii.  41. 

A  talkative  person  runs  himself  upon  great  incon- 
veniences, by  blabbing  out  his  own  or  others'  secrets. 

Ray. 

3.  To  force  into  another  way  or  form ;  to 
bring  to  a  state;  to  make. 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  uureverent  shoulders. 

Shak, 

Others  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run 
natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions. 

Locke. 

4.  To  melt;  to  fuse. 

The  purest  gold  must  be  run  and  washed.    Ftlton. 

6.  To  shape,  form,  or  make  in  a  mould ;  to 
cast;  to  mould;  as,  to  run  bullets  or  buttons. 
C.  To  incur;  to  encounter. 

I  shall  run  the  danger  of  being  suspected  to  have 
forgot  what  I  am  about.  Locke. 

7.  To  venture;  to  hazard. 

He  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  receive 
them,  and  run  his  fortune  with  them.  Clarendon. 

8.  To  break  through  or  evade ;  as,  to  run  a 
blockade ;  hence,  to  cause  to  pass  or  evade 
official  restrictions ;  to  smuggle ;  to  import 
or  export  without  paying  the  duties  re- 
quired by  law. 

Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import  and  are  a 
strong  temptation  of  running  goods.  Swift. 

9.  To  pursue  in  thought;  to  carry  in  con- 
templation.    'To  run  the  world  back  to  its 
first  original.'    South. 

I  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  soul, 
and  run  it  up  to  lUpUttctum  saitens. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

10.  To  push;  to  thrust;  to  put  with  force; 
as,  to  run  the  hand  into  the  pocket  or  the 
bosom;  to  run  a  nail  into  the  foot. — 11.  To 
pierce;  to  stab;  as,  to  run  a  person  through 
with  a  rapier. 

I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I'm  a  soldier.    Shat. 

12.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  drawn  or  marked; 
to  determine;  as,  to  run  a  line.*— 13.  To  cause 
to  ply ;  to  maintain  in  running  or  passing 
on  a  course  or  track;  as,  to  run  a  stage-coach 
from  London  to  Bristol;  to  run  a  train  from 
Manchester.— 14.  To  accomplish  by  running; 
to  pursue,  as  a  course ;  to  follow ;  to  per- 
form; to  take.  'When  he  doth  run  his 
course.'  Shak.  'Run  the  wild-goose  chase.' 
Shafc. 

Full  merrily 

I  lath  this  brave  manage,  this  career  been  run. 
Shall. 

15.  To  cause  to  pass;  as,  to  run  a  rope  through 
a  block. — 16.  To  pour  forth,  as  a  stream;  to 
let  flow;  to  emit;  to  discharge;  as,  the  rivers 
run  gold.  Milton. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Casar  fell. 
Shak. 

17.  To  carry  on  or  conduct,  as  a  hotel  or 
other  enterprise ;  to  introduce  and  carry 
through,  as  a  bill  through  congress  or  par- 
liament ;  to  start  and  support,  as  a  candi- 
date.   [United  States.] 

If  any  particular  burglar  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  crack  that  particular  crib  and  got  clear  off 
with  the  swag  he  might  have  been  rim  for  .  .  .  con- 
gress. Macmillan'l  Mag. 

18.  To  sew  by  passing  the  needle  through, 
back  and  forth  in  a  continuous  line,  gener- 
ally taking  a  series  of  stitches  on  the  needle 
at  the  same  time;  as,  to  run  a  seam. — 19.  To 
make  teasing  remarks  to;  to  nag;  to  worry. 
Goodrich.     [Colloq.  ]  —  To  run  down,  (a)  in 
hunting,  to  chase  to  weariness ;  as,  to  run 
down  a  stag.    (6)  Naut.  to  run  against  and 


sink,  as  a  vessel,  (c)  To  crush;  to  overthrow; 
to  overwhelm;  to  overbear. 

Religion  is  run  cttnun  by'  the  license  of  these  times. 
BerfccUy. 

(d)  To  pursue  with  scandal  or  opposition.— 
—To  run  hard,  (a)  to  press  hard  in  a  race 
or  other  competition;  to  come  very  near 
beating. 

Livingstone  headed  the  list,  though  Fallow-field 
ran  him  hard.  Laivrence. 

(f>)  To  press  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridicule. 

(c)  To  urge  or  press  importunately.— To  run 
in,  (a)  in  printing,  to  place  the  carriage, 
with  the  form  of  types,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
impression.    (&)  To  take  into  custody,  as  by 
a  policeman ;  to  lock  up.    [Slang.]— To  run 
on,  in  printing,  to  carry  on  or  continue,  as 
a  line,  without  break.— To  run  out,  (a)  to 
thrust  or  push  out;  to  extend.  (&)  To  waste; 
to  exhaust;  as,  to  run  out  an  estate,    (c)  In 
printing,  to  withdraw  the  carriage  with  the 
form  of  types  after  taking  an  impression.— 
To  run  not.    See  under  RIOT.— To  run  up, 
(a)  to  increase;  to  enlarge  by  additions;  as, 
to  run  up  a  large  account.  (&)  To  thrust  up, 
as  anything  long  and  slender,    (c)  To  sew 
by  taking  a  series  of  stitches  on  the  needle 
at  the  same  time;  to  repair  temporarily  by 
sewing. 

I  want  you  to  run  uf  a  tear  in  my  flounce 

C.  Reade 

(d)  To  erect;  especially,  to  erect  hastily;  as, 
to  run  up  a  block  of  buildings.  —  To  run 
one's  face,  to  make  use  of  one's  credit. 
[American.  ]— To  run  the  gantlet.   See  GANT- 
LET.— To  run  one's  letters.    See  LETTER. — 
To  run  a  match  with  or  against,  to  contend 
with  in  running. 

He  ran  a  match  agin  the  constable  and  vun  it. 

Run  (run),».  1.  The  act  of  running;  a  course 
run;  as,  a  long  run;  a  quick  run.—  2.  A  trip; 
a  pleasure  trip  or  excursion;  as,  to  take  a 
run  to  Paris.  [Colloq.]— 3.  Course;  progress; 
flow;  especially,  particular  or  distinctive 
course,  progress,  tenor,  Ac.;  as,  a  run  of 
verses  to  please  the  ear;  the  run  of  events. 

They  who  made  their  arrangements  in  the  first 
run  of  misadventure  .  .  .  put  a  seal  on  their  cala- 
mities. .  Surtc. 

4.  Continued  course ;  continued  success  or 
popularity ;  as,  a  run  of  ill  luck;  the  play 
has  had  an  extraordinary  run;  the  run  of  a 
particular  fashion,  <Sc. 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a 
general  run  or  long  continuance,  if  not  diversified 
with  humour.  Addisojt. 

6.  Clamour;  outcry:  followed  by  against;  as, 
a  violent  run  against  university  education. 
Swift.— 6.  A  general  or  uncommon  pressure 
or  demand;  specifically,  on  a  bank  or  treas- 
ury for  payment  of  its  notes.  '  A  run  upon 
the  bank.'  Warburtoti.  'Rather  a  run  on 
Noah's  Arks  at  present.'  Dickens.— 7.  Naut. 
(a)  the  aftmost  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 
(&)  The  distance  sailed  by  a  ship ;  as,  a  run 
of  100  miles,  (c)  A  voyage  or  trip;  a  passage 
from  one  place  to  another.  Seamen  are  said 
to  be  engaged  on  the  run  when  they  are 
shipped  for  a  single  voyage  out  or  homeward , 
or  from  one  port  to  another.— 8.  Uilit.  the 
swiftest  mode  of  advancing. —  9.  A  pair  of 
millstones.— 10.  A  small  stream;  a  brook.— 
11.  In  cricket,  one  complete  act  of  running 
from  one  wicket  to  the  other  by  the  bats- 
man. The  match  is  won  or  lost  according 
as  one  party  makes  more  or  fewer  runs 
than  the  other. —  12.  Power  of  running; 
strength  for  running. 

They  have  too  little  run  left  in  themselves  to  pull 
up  for  their  own  brothers.  T.  Hughes. 

13.  A  place  where  animals  run  or  may  run; 
especially,  a  large  extent  of  grazing  ground, 
called  variously  a  Cattle-run,  a  Sheep-run, 
<fcc.,  according  to  the  animals  pastured. — 

14.  In  mining,  the  horizontal  distance  to 
which  a  level  can  be  carried,  either  from  the 
nature  of  the  formation  or  in  accordance 
with  agreement  with  the  proprietor.— 15.  In 
music,  a  succession  of  notes,  either  ascend- 
ing or  descending,  played  rapidly;  a  series 
of  running  notes. — The  common  run(or  sim- 
ply the  run),  that  which  passes  under  ob- 
servation as  usual  or  most  general;  the 
generality. 

In  the  common  rttn  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is 
wise  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character. 
Addison. 

—By  the  run,  suddenly;  quickly;  at  once : 
said  of  a  fall,  descent,  and  the  like ;  as, 
the  wall  fell  by  the  run;  he  came  down  the 
rope  by  the  run.  —  To  let  go  by  the  run 
(naw(.),  to  let  go  at  once  or  entirely, in  place 
of  slacking  the  rope  and  tackle  by  which 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j  job:      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  tAiii;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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anything  is  held  fast.-/»  the  lay  run  (at 
53jS7r»».  not to  W^lJVHtftgjM'' 
the  whole  procem  or  coune  of  thing*  taken 
SJJule^uVtneflnal  re.ult;  In  the  conclu- 
tlon  or  end.-ro  pi  Uurunupon,  to .make 
a  iiuti.if  •  to  turn  int<j  ridicule.  (American^ 
Run  (run),  o.    1.  UqiieHed:  melted;  clari- 
\im    run  >'""'  r      -    """  "r  """"i?"1 
ashore  secretly;  contrab»nd;  as,  run  brandy; 

.  [Corruption  of  FT. 
ADKi  AfugMlwaraja. 
;  »  renegr.de.    •  Wretched 
*- 


Bun»W»T(run'a-waXn.  l.One  that  flirt  from 
Sgerof  restraint;  one  that  deserts  lawful 
service;  a  fugitive. 

Tho«r»«t«.».<»«""««l-«Itlko°*«<"    ****• 

•  One  that  runs  In  the  public  ways:  one 

,  ,,.',  ...  of  naked  *   .t    •  -     fl** 

la  no  doobt  the  proper  reading  and  meaning 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill  2.  6  ] 
Runaway  (mn's-wa),  o.     1.  Acting  the  part 

of  a  runaway ;  escaping  or  breaking  from 

restraint ;  defying  or  overcoming  restraint ; 

as  a  runaway  horse.— 2.  Accomplished  or 

effected  by  running  away  or  eloping;  as,  a 

runaway  match. 
Runcation*  (run-ka'shonY 

n.    [L.  runcatio.]  A  weed- 
ing.    Evelyn. 
Rundnate  (run'st-nat).  n. 

[I.    inni'iii'i.  a  plane  ]    In 

M.   plnnatifld,   with    the 

lobes  convex  before  and 

itralght  behind,  pointing 

backwards,  like  the  teeth 

of  a  doable  saw,  as  in  tin-- 

dandelion 
Runcinato-dentate  (run- 

sl-na'to-den-tat),  a.  In  but 

hooked  back  and  toothed 

Rund(nilld),n.  [See RAND  ]      Kuncmate  Leaf. 

A   border:    a   selvage  of 

broad-cloth;  a  shred;  a  remnant    [Scotch  ) 

Rundelt  ( run'del \  n  [A  form  of  runnel.] 
A  nuilet;  a  moat  with  water  in  it. 

Rundle  (run'dl),  n.  (From  round.]  1.  A 
round:  a  step  of  a  ladder  — 2.  Something 
put  round  an  axis.  '  An  axis  or  cylinder 
having  a  rundle  about  it.'  Dp.  Wiurini.— 
3  t  A  ball.  Holland.  — I.  Something  round 
or  circular;  a  circle. 

Rundlet,  n.    See  RUNLET. 

Rune  (ronX  n-  [A.  Sax.  riin,  a  letter,  a  mys- 
terious or  magical  character,  a  mystery ; 
the  word  has  substantially  the  same  form 
and  meaning  In  the  other  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  original  meaning  (as  seen  in  Goth,  runa) 
seems  to  be  that  of  mystery,  secret  conver- 
sation ;  and  the  word  is  by  some  connected 
with  Gr.  ertunao,  to  Inquire.  Grimm  and 
Mone  derive  it  from  O.  Sax.  rtin#n,  to 
•cratch,  cut — the  letters  being  scratched  or 
cut  In  sticks  ]  1.  A  letter  of  the  alphabet 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  northern  nations  of 
Kurope.  There  were  three  leading  classes 
of  runes  — the  Scandinavian,  the  German, 


Fig.  i. 


Runes. 

r*.  i.  Pan  of  R.mk  Crov  it  Rnthwtn.  Dumfries- 
tkln.  Fir  «.  Runic  Alphabet,  from  MSS  M  1-riocn. 
in  «d  St  Gata  <tunui  century). 

and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  all  agreeing  In  some 
reepect*.  61  these  the  first  Is  supposed  to 
be  oldest.  It  consisted  of  sixteen Tletters. 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  consisted  of  forty. 


The  characters  are  formed  almost  entirely  of 
straight  lines,  either  stogie  or  in  composi- 
tion Various  opinions  are  held  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  runes.  The  resemblance 
of  some  of  the  runic  characters  to  the  Phos- 
nlclan  alphabet  has  led  some  to  suppose 
they  were  Introduced  by  the  Phoenicians  in 
their  trading  excursions  to  England  or  the 
Baltic  Scandinavian  anil  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
dition ascribe  the  nines  to  Odin.  The  priests 
kept  the  knowledge  of  the  runes  as  much  as 
possible  a  mystery,  and  cut  them  on  pieces 
of  smoothed  wood,  generally  willow,  called 
(In  A.  Sax.)  run-ita/ai,  which  they  used  for 
the  purposes  of  sorcery.  Runes  were  In- 
scribed on  monuments,  rocks,  medals,  rings, 
hilts  and  blades  of  swords,  and  the  like. 
Runic  monuments  occur  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Germany,  Britain,  and  some 
parts  of  France  and  Spain.  Three  fine  ex- 
amples of  Anglo-Saxon  runic  monuments 
occur  at  Bewcastle  Cross,  Cumberland; 
Hartlepool, Northumberland;  and  Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire.  The  earliest  mention  made 
of  the  runes  by  any  writer  is  of  the  sixth 
century.— 2.  The  rhymes  or  poetry  expressed 
In  runic  characters. 

Rimer  (ron'er),  n.  A  hard  or  learned  nmu 
among  the  ancient  Goths.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Rung  (rung),  pp.  of  ring. 

Rung  (rung),  n.  [Icel  rang,  a  rib  in  a  ship; 
O.  D.  ronghe,  a  prop,  a  support;  O.  runge,  a 
short  piece  of  Iron  or  wood. )  1.  A  floor  tim- 
ber In  a  ship,  whence  the  end  is  called  a 
rung-head,  more  properly  a  floor-head.— 
2  Any  long  piece  of  wood,  but  most  com- 
monly a  coarse  heavy  staff  [  Scotch  and 
provincial  English.  ]  —  3.  The  round  or  step 
of  a  ladder.  (Local.  ] 

Rung-head  (rungOied),  n.  A'out  the  upper 
end  of  a  floor-timber  in  a  ship. 

Runic  (rou'ik),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  runes. 
See  RUNE. 

Keeping  time.  time,  time, 

In  a  !>ort  of  Runic  rhyme.  Pet. 

—  Runic  knot.  In  arc*,  a  peculiar  twisted 
ornament  belonging  to  early  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Danish  times.  Called  also  Danith  Knot.— 
Itunic  wand,  runic  staff,  a  willow  wand  in- 
scribed with  runes.  See  RUNE. 

Runkled  (rung'kld),  a.  Wrinkled.  [Scotch] 

Runlet  (run'let),  n.  A  little  rivulet  or 
stream;  a  runnel.  Tennyson. 

Runlet,  Rundlet  (runlet.  rund'let),n.  [From 
round.)  A  small  barrel  of  no  certain  dimen- 
sions. It  may  contain  from  3  to  20  gallons, 
but  usually  contains  about  15  gallons.  '  A 
rundlet  of  verjuice.'  Bacon.  ( A  stoop  of 
sack,  or  a  runlet  of  Canary. '  .Sir  W.  Scott. 

Run-man  (run'man),  /<  A  runaway  from  a 
ship  of  war. 

Runnel  (nml),  n.  [From  rtm.  ]  A  rivulet  or 
small  brook.  'The  babbling  ntnnei'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Runner  (run'er),  n.  1.  One  who  runs;  a 
racer ;  that  which  runs.  —  2.  A  messenger ; 
one  who  seeks  to  pick  up  intelligence ;  an 
old  name  for  a  criminal  detective. 

For  this  their  ruitnm  ramble  day  and  night. 
To  drag  each  lurking  deep  to  open  light.  Crapbe. 
Stump  it,  my  core,  that's  a  Bow  Street  runner 
Lord  Lytton. 

:;  One  whose  business  it  Is  to  solicit  passen- 
gers for  railways,  steamboats,  and  the  like. 
[United  States.]  — 4.  A  slender  prostrate 
stem,  having  a  bud  at  the  end  which  sends 
out  leaves  and  roots,  as  in  the  strawberry. 

In  ever/  root  there  will  be  one  runner  with  little 
buds  on  it.  Mortimer. 

b.  The  moving  stone  of  a  grain-mill.—  6.  A 
bird  belonging  to  the  order  Cursores. — 
7.  Xatit.  a  rope  belonging  to  the  garnet,  and 
to  the  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  received  in  a 
single  block  joined  to  the  end  of  a  pennant, 
and  is  used  to  increase  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  tackle.  —8.  That  on  which  a 
thing  runs  or  slides;  as,  the  runner  or  keel 
of  a  sleigh,  skate,  or  the  like.  —0.  A  ship 
which  risks  every  danger  or  impediment  as 
to  privateers  or  blockade  to  get  a  profitable 
market  for  its  cargo. 

Runnet  (run'et).  »     Same  as  Rennet. 

Running  (run'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Kept  for 
racing;  as,  a  running  horse. —2.  [A  semi- 
adverbial  usage  ]  In  succession;  withoutany 
Intervening  day,  year,  Ac. ;  as,  to  visit  two 
days  running;  to  sow  land  two  years  run- 
ning;.—8.  Discharging  pus  or  matter;  as,  a 
running  ton.  — Running  board,  a  narrow 
platform  extending  along  the  side  of  a  loco- 
motive.— Running  day*,  a  chartering  term 
for  consecutive  days  occupied  on  a  voyage, 
*<• ,  including  Sundays,  and  not  being  there- 
fore  limited  to  working  dayi.  —Runningfiyht , 


a  tight  kept  up  by  the  party  pursuing  and 
the  party  pursued  —  Running  fire,  a  constant 
nre  of  musketry  or  artillery. — Running  gear, 
the  wheels  and  axles  of  a  vehicle,  and  their 
attachments. as  distinguished  from  the  body; 
all  the  working  parts  of.  a  locomotive. 
Running  hand,  the  style  of  handwriting  or 
penmanship  in  which  the  letters  are  formed 
without  the  pen  being  lifted  from  the  paper. 
— Running  rigging,  that  part  of  a  ship's  rig- 
ging or  ropes  which  passes  through  blocks, 
Ac.,  and  is  used  for  hoisting  the  sails,  mov- 
ing the  yards,  and  the  like:  In  distinction 
from  standing  rigging. — Running  title.  In 
printing,  the  title  of  a  book  that  is  con- 
tinued from  page  to  page  on  the  upper 
margin;  the  heads. 

Running  (run'ingX  n.  I.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  which  runs.— 2.  That  which  runs  or 
flows;  quantity  run;  as,  the  first  running  of 
a  still  or  of  cider  at  the  mill. 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 
Dryden. 

8.  In  racing,  Ac.,  power,  ability,  or  strength 
to  run. 

He  thinks  I've  running  in  me  yet.      Lever. 

— To  make  the  running,  to  force  the  pace  at 
the  beginning  of  a  race,  by  causinga  second 
class  horse  to  set  off  at  a  high  speed,  with 
the  view  of  giving  a  better  chance  to  a 
staying  horse  of  the  same  owner. 

Ben  Caunt  was  to  mate  the  running  for  Hap- 
hazard. Macmillan's  Mag. 

— To  take  up  the  running,  to  go  off  at  full 
speed  from  a  slower  pace;  to  take  the  lead; 
to  take  the  most  active  part  in  any  under- 
taking. 

But  silence  was  not  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  honour- 
able John,  and  so  he  tock  uf  the  running. 

Trollaft. 

— To  make  good  one's  running,  to  run  as 
well  as  one's  rival;  to  keep  abreast  with;  to 
prove  one's  self  a  match  for  a  rival 

The  world  esteemed  him  when  he  first  matte  eoott 
his  running  with  Lady  Fanny.  Cornhill  Mag. 

Running -thrush  (run'ing-thrush),  n.  A 
disease  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

Runniont  (run'yon),  n.    Same  as  Ronyon 

Runrlg-lands  (run'rig-landz),  n.  pi.  In  Scot- 
land, lands  the  alternate  ridges  of  which 
belong  to  different  proprietors. 

Runt  (runt),  n.  [Origin  doubtful;  comp.  Sc. 
kail-runt,  the  stalk  of  colewort ;  Prov.  E. 
runt,  stump  of  underwood,  the  dead  stump 
of  a  tree,  the  rump;  also  D.  rund,  a  bullock 
or  cow.]  1.  Any  animal  small  or  short  or 
below  the  usual  size  of  the  breed ;  hence,  a 
shrivelled,  sapless,  withered  animal. 

Your  hung  beef  was  the  worst  I  ever  tasted ;  and 
as  hard  as  the  very  horn  the  old  run/wore  when  she 
lived.  Atf.  Laud. 

2.  A  dwarf;  a  mean,  despicable  person. 

Before  I  buy  a  bargain  of  such  runts 
I'll  buy  a  college  for  bears  and  live  among  'em. 
Beau.  »  Fl. 

3.  The  dead  stump  of  a  tree ;  the  stem  of  a 
plant.    Burns.— 4.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

Of  tame  pigeons  are  croppers,  carriers,  and  rttnts. 
Jt.ll-alun. 

Rupee  (ro-pe1),  n.  [Hind,  rupiyu,  a  rupee, 
from  Skr.  rupya,  silver.]  A  silver  coin  cur- 
rent In  India  and  In  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  For  ordinary  calcu- 
lations it  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  2*. 

Rupellaryt  (ro'pel-la-ri),  o.  [L.  rapes,  a 
rock.  ]  Rocky. 

In  this  rufeltary  nidary  do  the  fowl  lay  eggs  and 
breed.  iivi>«. 

Rupert's  Drop  (ro'perts  drop),  n.  A  drop 
of  glass  thrown  while  in  a  state  of  fusion 
into  water,  and  thus  suddenly  consolidated, 
taking  generally  a  form  somewhat  like  .•' 
tadpole.  The  thick  end  may  be  subjected 
to  the  smart  blow  of  a  hammer  without 
breaking,  but  should  the  smallest  part  of 
the  tail  be  nipped  off, or  the  surface  scratched 
with  a  diamond,  the  whole  flies  into  fine 
dust  with  an  almost  explosive  force, 
phenomenon  is  due  to  the  state  of  strain  in 
the  interior  of  the  mass  of  glass,  caused  by 
the  sudden  consolidation  of  the  crust  which 
is  formed  while  the  internal  mass  is  still 
liquid.  This  tends  to  contract  on  oooUnc, 
but  is  prevented  by  the  molecular  i 
which  attach  it  to  the  crust.  This  philoso- 
phical toy  receives  its  name  from  bt-inn 
invented  or  brought  first  into  notice  by 
Prince  Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I. 
Rupia  (ri/pl-a),  n.  (Or.  rhupoi,  lilth  ] 
skin  disease,  consisting  of  an  eruption  of 
small  flattened  and  distinct  vesicles,  sur- 
rounded l»y  inllanifd  :ilvo];i-.  containing  a 

serous,  purulent,  sanious,  or  dark  Id ly 

fluid,  and  followed  by  thick,  dark-coloured 


FkU.  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull ;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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scabs  over  unhealthy  ulcers.  Several  series 
of  these  scabs  may  follow  before  healing 
sets  in. 

Ruplcapra  (ro'pi-ka-pra),  n.  [L.  rupes,  i 
rock,  and  capra,  a  goat.]  A  genus  of  ante- 
lopes, so  named  from  theirfrequenting  rocks 
and  mountain  cliffs.  The  chamois  (K.  tra- 
gus)  is  an  example.  See  CHAMOIS. 

Rupicola  (ro-pik'o-la),  n.  [L.  rupes,  rupis, 
a  rock,  and  colo,  to  inhabit.]  A  genus  ol 
insessorial  birds  termed  rock  manakins  or 
cocks  of  the  rock.  The  species  are  remark- 


Rupicola  aurantia  (Orange  Rock  Cock). 

able  for  possessing  an  elevated  crest  of  fea- 
thers on  the  head,  and  for  the  extreme 
freshness  and  delicacy  of  the  colour  of  their 
plumage.  Two  species  (R.  aurantia  and 
R.  peruvianu)  inhabit  South  America.  The 
adult  males  are  of  a  most  splendid  orange 
colour. 

Rupicolinaa  (ro'pi-ko-li"ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub- 
fiimily  of  insessorial  birds,  allied  to  the 
manakins,  generally  arranged  under  the 
family  Pipridoe.  The  genus  Rupicola  is  the 
type. 

Ruppla  (rup'i-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  H.  B. 
Ruppius,  a  German  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Naiadacese.  There  is  only 
a  single  species,  a  native  of  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  occurring  also  in  Britain, 
viz.  R.  maritima,  or  sea-tassel  grass,  found 
in  salt-water  pools  and  ditches.  It  has  a 
slender  filiform  leafy  stem,  with  linear 
leaves  which  are  furnished  with  sheaths. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  two  in  number,  and 
green,  are  seated  one  above  another  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  short  spadix. 

Ruptlon  (rup'shon),  n.  [L.  ruptio,  ruptionis, 
from  rumpo,  ruptuin,  to  break.  ]  Breach ; 
a  break  or  bursting  open.  [Rare.] 

Plethora  causes  an  extravasation  of  blood,  by  ruf- 
tion  or  apertion.  Ir'isetnan. 

Ruptuary  (rup'tu-a-ri),  n.  A  roturier;  a 
member  of  the  ignoble  class,  as  contrasted 
with  the  nobles.  'The  exclusion  of  the 
French  ruptuaries  ('  roturiers,'  for  history 
must  flml  a  word  for  this  class  when  it  speaks 
of  other  nations)  from  the  order  of  nobility. ' 
Chenevix.  [Rare.  ] 

Rupture  (rup'tur),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  rup- 
tura,  a  breaking,  from  L.  rumpo,  ruptum, 
to  break.)  1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  burst- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  broken  or  violently 
parted;  as,  the  rupture  of  the  skin;  the  rup- 
ture of  a  vessel  or  fibre. 

The  egg.  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young.  Milton. 

2.  In  med.  same  as  Hernia,  especially  ab- 
dominal hernia.  See  HERNIA.— 3.  A  breach 
of  peace  or  concord,  either  between  indi- 
viduals or  nations ;  between  nations,  open 
hostility  or  war;  a  quarrel. 

When  the  parties  that  divide  the  commonwealth 
come  to  a  rupture,  it  seems  every- man's  duty  to 
choose  a  side.  Swift. 

SYN.  Breach,  break,  burst,  disruption,  dis- 
solution. 

Rupture  (rup'tur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ruptured; 
ppr.  rupturing.  1.  To  break;  to  burst;  to 
part  by  violence ;  as,  to  rupture  a  blood- 
vessel.—2.  To  affect  with  or  cause  to  suffer 
from  rupture  or  hernia. 

Rupture  (rup'tur),  v.i.  To  suffer  a  breach 
or  disruption. 

Rupture-wort  (rup'tur-wert),  n.  A  genus 
of  plants,  Herniaria  (which  see). 

Rupturing  (rup'tur-ing),  n.  In  bot.  the  spon- 
taneous contraction  of  a  portion  of  the  peri- 
carp, by  which  its  texture  is  broken  through, 
and  holes  formed  for  the  discharge  of  the 
seeds,  as  in  Campanula.  Called  also  Solu- 
bility. 


Rural  (rci'ral),  a.  [L.  ruralis,  from  rus.  runs, 
the  country.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  country, 
as  distinguished  from  a  city  or  town ;  suit- 
ing the  country  or  resembling  it;  as,  rural 
scenes;  a  rural  prospect;  a  rural  situation; 
rural  music. 

Nor  rural  sight  alone,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit.  Cowper. 

2.  Pertaining  to  agriculture  or  farming;  as, 
rural  economy.  — 3.  Living  in  the  country; 
rustic.  ' A  rural  fellow.'  Shak.—  Rural  dean, 
an  ecclesiastic  under  the  bishop  and  the 
archdeacon,  who  has  the  peculiar  care  and 
inspection  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  dis- 
trict. —Rural  deanery,  the  circuit  of  juris- 
diction of  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans. 
Every  rural  deanery  is  divided  into  par- 
ishes. The  duties  of  rural  deans  are  now 
generally  discharged  by  archdeacons,  the 
order  of  rural  deans  being  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, though  their  deaneries  still  subsist  as 
an  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  diocese  or 
archdeanery. 

Ruralism  ( rij'ral-izm ),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  rural. — 2.  An  idiom  or  expression  pe- 
culiar to  the  country  as  opposed  to  the 
town. 

Rurallst  (ro'ral-ist),  n.  One  that  leads  a 
rural  life. 

Rurality  (ro-ral'i-ti),  n.    Ruralness.   [Rare.] 
Ruralize  (ro'ral-iz),  v.i.     To  go  into  the 
country ;  to  go  to  dwell  in  the  country ;  to 
rusticate. 

Ruralize  (ro'ral-iz),  v.t  To  render  rural; 
to  give  a  rural  character  or  appearance 
to. 

Rurally  (rb'ral-li),  adv.  In  a  rural  manner; 
as  in  the  country;  as,  the  cottage  is  rurally 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  body  of 
the  town. 

Ruralness  (ro'ral-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  rural. 

Ruricolist  t  (ro-rik'ol-ist),  n.  [L.  ruricola— 
rus,  ruris,  the  country,  and  colo,  to  in- 
habit] An  inhabitant  of  the  country. 
Ba  Hey. 

Rurigenoust  (ro-rij'en-us),  a.  [L.  rus,  ruris, 
the  country,  and  giijnor,  to  be  bom.  ]  Born 
in  the  country.  Bailey. 
Rusa  (ro'za),  n.  [Malay  russa,  a  stag.]  A 
genus  of  Cervida;,  or  sub-genus  of  Cervus, 
containing  several  species  of  deer,  natives 
of  the  forests  of  India  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  They  may  be  described  as 
large  stags  with  round  antlers,  having  an 
anterior  basal  snag,  and  the  top  forked,  but 
the  antlers  not  otherwise  branched.  The 
great  rusa  (R.  hippelaphus),  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  hippelaphus  of  Aristotle,  is 
a  native  of  Java,  Sumatra,  &c. ;  it  has  brown, 
rough  hair,  the  neck  in  the  male  being 
covered  with  a  mane.  The  sambur  or  sam- 
boo  of  India  (R.  Aristotelis)  is  a  similarly 
powerful  animal,  having  a  sooty  brown  coat 
and  a  long  mane.  See  SAMBUR. 
Huscus  (rus'kus),  n.  [L.  ruscum,  butcher's- 
brooni.  ]  A  small  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Liliaceee,  section  Asparagea),  and  known  by 
the  common  name  of  butcher's-broom.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  evergreen,  and  on 
this  account  are  frequently  introduced  for 
undergrowth  in  shrubberies.  The  leaves  are 
reduced  to  minute  scales,  the  apparent 
foliage  being  small  leaf-like  branches,  on 
the  face  of  which  the  small  yellowish  flowers 
are  often  borne.  R.  aculeatvs  (common 
butcher's-broom)  is  found  wild  in  Britain, 
iluse  (roz),  n.  [Fr.  ruse,trom  ruser,  to  dodge; 
O.Fr.  reiiser,  to  get  out  of  the  way;  Pr. 
reusar ;  from  L.  recusare,  to  refuse.]  An 
artifice,  trick,  or  stratagem  ;  a  wile.  '  The 
wiles  and  ruses  which  these  timid  creatures 
use  to  save  themselves. '  Ray.  —  Ruse  da 
guerre,  a  trick  of  war;  a  stratagem. 
Rush  (rush),  n.  [O.E.  rishe,  ryshe,  rusche, 
reshe;  A.  Sax.  risce,  ricse,  Sc.  rash,  a  rush; 
L.G.rush,  riscAe;  comp.  ~L.ruscum,  butcher's- 
broom.  ]  1.  The  common  name  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Juncus,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Juncacete.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by 
its  inferior  perianth,  composed  of  six  glu- 
maceous  leaves ;  its  three  -  celled,  three- 
valved  capsules;  the  seed-bearing  dissepi- 
ments of  the  valves  being  in  their  middle. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  found  chiefly 
in  moist  boggy  situations  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  world.  (See  JUNCACE.S  and  JCNOUS.) 
About  twenty  species  of  rush  are  enumer- 
ated by  British  botanists.  Various  species 
are  frequently  very  troublesome  weeds  in 
agriculture.  The  term  rush  is  also  applied 
to  plants  of  various  other  genera  beside 
Juncus,  and  by  no  means  to  all  of  the  genus 
Juncus.  Rushes  were  formerly  used  to 


strew  floors  by  way  of  carpets ;  thus,  Shak- 
spere  says : 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels, 

2.  Used  typically  of  anything  weak,  worth- 
less, or  of  trivial  value;  the  merest  trifle;  a 
straw.  '  Hews  down  oaks  with  rushes  ' 
Shak. 

John  Bull's  friendship  is  not  worth  a  rush. 

Arbnthnot. 

Rush  (rush),  B.I.  [A  word  of  somewhat 
doubtful  pedigree,  and  probably  arising 
from  more  than  one  word  blended  together, 
as  A.  Sax.  hredsan,  to  rush,  to  fall,  hrysian, 
and  hriscian,  to  shake ;  comp.  Dan.  ruske, 
Sw.  ruska,  to  shake;  D.  ruischen,  G.  rauschen, 
to  rustle,  to  sound  as  the  wind  in  the  bushes. 
The  word  was  formerly  transitive  as  well  as 
intransitive.]  1.  To  move  or  drive  forward 
with  impetuosity, violence,  and  tumultuous 
rapidity ;  as,  armies  rush  to  battle ;  waters 
rush  down  a  precipice;  winds  rush  through 
the  forest. 

They  all  rush  by  and  leave  you.          Shajk. 
The  combat  deepens;  on,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave.      Campbell. 

2.  To  enter  with  undue  eagerness,  or  with- 
out due  deliberation  and  preparation;  as. 
to  rush  into  business  or  speculation;  to  rush 
into  the  ministry. 

Rusht  (rush),  v.t.  To  push  forward  with 
violence. 

Rush  (rush),  n.  1.  A  driving  forward  with 
eagerness  and  haste;  a  violent  motion  or 
course;  as,  a  rush,  of  troops;  a  rush  of  winds. 
'  The  shrieking  rush  of  the  wainscot  mouse. ' 
Tennyson.  —  2.  An  eager  demand;  a  run;  as, 
there  is  a  rush  upon  that  commodity. 
Rush-bearing  (rush'bar-ing),  a.  Bearing  or 
producing  rushes. 

Rush-bearing  (rush'bar-ing),  n.  A  name  in 
some  parts  oflingland  for  the  country  wake 
or  Feastof  Dedication,  when  the  parishioners 
strewed  the  church  with  rushes  and  sweet- 
smelling  flowers. 

Rush-bottomed  (rush'bot-omd),  a.  Having 
a  bottom  or  seat  made  with  rushes ;  as,  a 
rush-bottomed  chair. 

Rush-bucklert  (rushTjuk-ler),  n.  A  bully- 
ing violent  fellow ;  a  swashbuckler.  'That 
flock  of  stout,  bragging  rush-bucklers.'  Sir 
T.  More. 

Rush-candle  (rush'kan-dl),  n.  A  small  taper- 
made  by  stripping  a  rush,  except  one  small 
strip  of  the  bark  which  holds  the  pith  to- 
gether, and  dipping  it  in  tallow.  'Some 
gentle  taper,  though  a  rush-candle. '  MiUon. 
Rushed  (rusht),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 
•The  rushed  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood.'  T. 
Warton.—Z.  Covered  with  rushes.  'Ami 
rushed  floors,  whereon  our  children  play'd  ' 
J.  Baillie. 

Rusher  (rush'er),  n.    One  who  rushes ;  one 
who  acts  with  undue  haste  and  violence 
Rushert  (rush'er),  n.    One  who,  in  former 
times,  strewed  rushes  on  the  floors  at  dances, 
and  the  like.    B.  Jonson. 
Rushlness  (rush'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
rushy  or  abounding  with  rushes. 
Rush-light  (rush'lit),  n.     A  rush-candle,  or 
its  light ;  hence,  any  weak  flickering  light. 
'Smoking  and  staring  at  the  rush-liglit.' 
Dickens. 

Rush-like  (rush'lik),  a.  Resembling  a  rush ; 
weak.  'Only  tilting  with  a  rush-like  lance.' 
Mir.  for  Mags. 

Rush-mat  (rush'mat),  n.  A  mat  composed 
of  rushes. 

Rush-nut(rush'nut),  n.  A  plant,  theQ/pents 
esculentus.  The  tubers,  called  by  the  French 
souchet  comestible  or  amande  de  terre,  are 
used  as  food  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
have  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
and  cocoa  when  roasted. 
Rush-ling  (rush'ring),  n.  A  ring  made  of 
a  rush,  used  formerly  in  mock-marriages. 

I'll  crown  thee  with  a  garland  of  straw  then, 
And  I'll  marry  thee  with  a  rush-ring. 

Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Rushy  (rush'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 
'Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  Made  of  rushes.  ' Hy  rushy 
couch  and  frugal  fare.'  Goldsmith. 

Rusk  (rusk),  n.  [Comp.  L.G.  rusken,  to 
crackle,  and  cracknel,  a  biscuit.]  1.  A  kind 
of  light  cake ;  or  a  kind  of  soft,  sweetened 
biscuit.  —  2.  A  kind  of  small  cake  or  loaf 
which  has  been  rasped. — 3.  A  kind  of  light, 
hard  cake  or  bread,  as  for  ships'  stores. 

Ruskle  (rus'ki),  n.  [Scotch  word.  O.Fr. 
rusche  (Mod.  Fr.  ruche},  from  Armor,  rusken, 
a  hive,  from  ru*k,  bark,  which  was  used  for 
making  hives.]  1.  A  twig  or  straw  basket 
for  corn  or  meal.  —2.  A  coarse  straw-hat.— 
3.  A  bee-hive. 
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Ruim*  (rur'nia),  n.  (Turk  thurynna,  a  kind 
,,f  depilatory  ]  A  bruwn  and  light  iron  sub- 
•anoVwiui hill  u  much  quicklime  steeped 
In  water,  rued  by  the  Turkish  women  u  • 
depilatory.  X.  Ore*. 

Bon  (ros),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  BUM  or 


l(rW).".     1.  The  language  of  the  B 
,,r  Russians.—  t  ling.  andlW.  A  native  or  the 
natives  of  Russia.    [Chiefly  poetical.  ] 

Ruuel  t  (  rusl  X  «•  A  woollen  cloth,  first 
mannfartured  at  Norwich,  probably  so 
named  from  Its  russet  colour  See  RCSSET. 
-Dan  Aiiurl.  aname  formerly  given  to  the 
fox  from  nil  red  colour. 

P.unet  (rus'et),  a.  [O.  Fr.  routut.  from  L 
num.  red,  akin  to  L.  raber,  Or.  erythrot, 
red.)  L  Of  a  reddtah  brown  colour;  as,  a 
ruttrt  mantle.  'The  morn  In  mart  mantle 
clad.'  Sut.-t  Coane;  homespun;  rustic: 
from  the  general  colour  of  homespun  cloth. 
•In  nuttt  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes.' 


Ht»  MUM  had  no  objection  to  a  russet  attire  ;  tut 
lt»  tunnd  i«  dh(i«  from  the  finery  of  Guarini.  as 
d  at  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a  chimney-sweeper 
ay.  M»aul*y. 


1  (  ros  'et ).  «.    1.  A  country  dress.  - 

1  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  colour  and 
rough  skin. 

Courtly  sftkl  in  cares  are  spent 

When  country's  russet  breeds  content.    ffeywoott. 

a  A  pigment  of  a  rich  transparent  brown 
colour  obtained  from  madder,  and  used  In 
water-colour  painting. 

BuiMt  ( rus'et ),  «.  (.  To  give  a  russet  hue 
to;  to  change  into  russet. 

The  bloMoro  blows,  the  summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain.  Thomson. 

Russetlnft  (rus'et-lng),  n.  1  A  clown:  a  low 
person  whose  clothes  were  of  a  russet  col- 
our. 2.  Same  as  Ruttet,  2. 

Rusaet-pated  (rus'et-pat-ed),  a.  Having  a 
russet  or  reddish  head  or  pate.  Shak. 

ButMty  (rus'et-l).  a.    Of  a  russet  colour. 

Russia,  Russia-leather  (rush'ya,  rush'ya- 
leTU'erX  n.  A  strong,  pliant,  and  water- 
proof leather,  usually  coloured  red  or  black, 
and  having  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour, 
due  to  the  oil  of  birch  used  In  its  prepara- 
tion. The  best  kinds  are  made  in  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  from  the  hides  of  young 
cattle,  but  sometimes  horse,  sheep,  goat,  ana 
calf  skins  are  employed.  This  leather  is 
specially  useful  In  binding  books,  the  oil  of 
birch  repelling  Insects. 

Russian  (ruih'jran),  a.  Pertaining  to  Russia. 

Russian  (rush  Van),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Russia 
2.  The  language  of  Russia;  Russ. 

Rusmlak  (  nis'nl-ak  X  n.  A  member  of  a 
branch  of  the  Slavic  race,  inhabiting  Galicia. 
Hungary,  Podolla,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania. 
distinguished  from  Russians  proper,  or  Mus- 
covites, by  their  language  and  mode  of  life. 
They  are  still  somewhat  uncultivated  and 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  agriculture. 

Buisopblie,  RussopbJlisKrus'o-fU,  rus-of. 
ll-litx  n.  [/tut,  and  Or.  philot,  a  friend.] 
One  whose  sympathies  lie  towards  Russia  or 
her  policy. 

Russophillun  (rus-oni-lzmX  ».  The  doc- 
trines, sentiments,  or  principles  of  a  Russo- 
phlllst 

Russophobla  (rus-o-fo'bi-aX  n.  [Run,  and 
(ir.  phobot,  fear.]  A  dread  of  Russia  or  of 
her  jolicy;  a  strong  feeling  against  Russia 
or  the  Russians. 

Russophoblat  (rus-ofob-lst),  n.  One  who 
dreads  the  Russians  or  their  policy;  one 
whose  feelings  are  strongly  against  Russia, 
har  people,  or  policy 

Round  (rus'udx  B.  In  the  East  Indies  a 
progressively  increasing  land-tax. 

BustlrustXn.    [A.  Sax.  nut,  rust,  nistiness- 
cog.  D.  nut.  Dan.  nut,  Sw   and  O.  n»( 
yd  f  rylAX  so  called  from  Its  red  colour,' 
"•-t  of  red.  ruddy.  L.  ntber, 
o,  rust),  rutnu,  reddish. 
1.  The  red  or  orange-yellow 
med  on  the  surface  of 
I  to  air  and  moisture.    It 
i.  and  In  point  of  fact  other 
»»y  be  considered  as  nutt 
•  metals  on  which  they  are 

._ but  the  term  nut  In  the  e , , 

to  the  red  oxide  or 


o      e  r«   oxe  or 
i?  *2"-    ""-pilnt.  varnish,  plnm- 
«•  ol  ooutchouc.  or  a  coating  of 
n«7  be  employed,  according  to  circum- 
to  prerenl  the  rusting  of  Iron  uten- 
leMnpo.lt.on  of  tron-Hlins 


- 

of  tron-Hlinirs  and 
wlth  sometiine.  a  little  sul- 


In,  and  the  composition,  after  a  time,  be- 
comes very  hard,  and  takes  thorough  hold 
of  the  surfaces  between  which  it  is  placed. 
A  joint  formed  in  this  way  ls  called  a  rutt- 
joatt.— S.  That  which  resembles  rust  in  ap- 
pearance or  effects,  as  (a)  a  parasitic  fungus 
(  Undo  rvbigo  tern  \  which  attacks  the 
leaves,  glumes,  stalks,  Ac.,  of  cereals  and 
grasses,  showing  Itself  in  the  form  of  orange 
and  brown  spots  and  blotches  breaking  out 
from  the  Internal  tissue  of  the  plant.  It  is 
most  common  on  barley,  wheat,  oaU,  and 
many  pasture  grasses.  (a)  Any  foul  extra- 
neous matter;  corrosive  or  injurious  accre- 
tion or  influence. 

A  haunted  house. 
That  keeps  the  rtttt  of  murder  on  the  w.ills. 

Tennyson. 

Rust  Is  used  In  some  self-explanatory  com- 
pound words;  as,  nut-coloured,  rutt-eaUn, 
and  the  like. 

Bust  (rust),  ti.i.  [Prom  the  nonn. ]  1.  To 
contract  or  gather  rust ;  to  be  oxidized. 

Our  announ  now  may  rust.  Drydtn. 

•J  To  assume  an  appearance  as  U  coated 
with  rust. 

But  when  the  bracken  rusted  on  their  crafts, 
My  suit  had  wilhcr'd,  Tennyson. 

3.  To  degenerate  in  idleness;  to  become  dull 
by  inaction. 

Must  1  rust  in  Egypt,  never  more 

Appear  in  aims  <uid  be  the  chief  of  Greece} 

Dryden. 

Bust  (rust),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  contract 
rust. 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rttst 
them.  5*o*. 

2.  To  impair  by  time  and  Inactivity. 
RuEtful  (rust'ful),  a.    Rusty;  tending  to 

produce  rust;  characterized  by  rust.  '  Rust- 
Jul  sloth. '    Quarks. 
Rustic  ( rus'tik ),  a.    [  L.  rusticut,  from  rtts, 

the  country.]   1.  Pertaining  to  the  country; 

living  in  or  found  in  the  country;  rural;  as. 

the  rustic  gods  of  antiquity.     'Our  ruttic 

revelry.'    Shak. 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die.         Cray. 

2.  Rude;  unpolished;  rough;  awkward;  as, 
ruttic  manners  or  behaviour.  —  3.  Coarse ; 
plain;  simple;  not  elegant,  refined,  or  costly; 
as,  rustic  entertainment ;  rustic  dress.  — 

4.  Simple;honest;  artless;  unsophistica  ted.— 
Ruttic  coin*  or  quoins,  the  stones  which  form 
the  external  angles  of  a  building  when  they 
project  beyond  the  general  surface  of  the 


Fig.  ,. 


Rustic  or  Rusticated  Work. 
I.  With  chamfered  joints,  a.  With  rectangular  joints. 

walls.—  fltMftc-trwJ-.raabuilding.lB  when  the 
stones.  <tc.,  in  the  face  of  it  are  ihacked  or 
picked  in  holes,  so  as  to  give  them  a  natural 
rough  appearance.  This  sort  of  work  is  how- 
ever now  more  usually  called  rock-work,  and 
the  term  rustic  Is  applied  to  masonry  worked 
with  grooves  tetween  the  courses,  to  look 
like  open  joints,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  same  term  Is  applied  to 
walls  built  of  stones  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  In  woodwork  the  term  Is  used  to 
deslimate  summer  houses  and  garden  furni- 
ture made  from  rough  limbs  of  trees,  and 
arranged  in  fanciful  forms.  —  SYS.  Rural, 
country,  rude,  unpolished,  inelegant,  un- 
taught. awkward,  rough,  coarse,  plain,  un- 
adorned, simple,  artless,  honest. 

Rustic  (rus'tik).  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
country;  a  clown;  a  swain.  'Hence  to  your 
fields,  ye  natia!'  Pope. 

Rustical  t  (rus'tlk-al),  a.  Rustic.  'Such 
i".<ti':-nl  rudeness  of  shepherds.'  Sptnter. 

Rustical  t  (rus'tik-nl),  n.  A  rustic.  'Entreat 
you  not  to  be  wroth  with  this  rustical'  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Rustically  (rus'tik-al-li),  ndr.  In  a  rustic 
manner;  rudely;  coarsely;  without  refine- 
ment or  elegance. 


fit  QtttMfty. 


»te.  fir,  fat,  fall;        mi.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  more;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


Rusticalness  (rus'tik-al-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  lieing  rustical;  rudeness;  coarseness; 
want  of  refinement. 

Rusticate  (rus'ti-kit),  t>. «.  [L.  rustieor,  no- 
ticatui,  from  rut,  the  country.]  To  dwell  or 
reside  in  the  country. 

My  lady  Scudamore,  from  having  rusticated  in 
your  company  too  long,  pretends  to  open  her  eyes  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  to  sleep  because  it  is 
night.  p^e. 

Rusticate  (rus'ti-kat),  v.t.  fret,  d-  pp.  rutti- 
cated;  ppr.  runticatitig.  To  compel  to  re- 
side in  the  country;  to  send  to  the  country; 
specifically,  to  suspend  from  studies  at  a 
college  or  university  and  send  away  for  a 
time  by  way  of  punishment.  See  RUSTICA- 
TJON. 

James,  then  a  hobbadehoy,  was  now  become  a 
young  man,  having  had  the  benefit  of  a  university 
education,  and  acquired  the  inestimable  polish 
which  is  gained  by  living  in  a  fast  set  at  a  small  col- 
lege, and  contracting  debts  and  being  niittfatftfaad 
being  plucked.  TttacJteray. 

Rusticated  (rus'ti-kat-ed).  a.  In  building, 
same  as  Rustic.  See  under  RUSTIC. 

Rustication  (rus-ti-ka'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  rusticating,  or  the  state  of  being  rusti- 
cated ;  residence  in  the  country.  In  the 
universities  and  colleges,  the  punishment  of 
a  student  for  some  offence,  by  compelling 
him  to  leave  the  Institution  and  reside  for 
a  time  in  the  country.— 2.  In  arch,  that  spe- 
cies of  building  called  ruttic  work.  See 
under  RUSTIC. 

Rustldalt  (rus-ti'shal),  a.  Rustic;  homely. 
'The  plain  and  rutticial  discourse  of  our 
fathers.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rusticity  (rus- Us' i-ti),  n.  [L.  nmtidtai, 
from  rusticui.  See  RUSTIC.  ]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  rustic ;  smack  of  country 
life;  rustic  manners;  rudeness;  coarseness; 
simplicity;  artlessness. 

The  truth  of  it  is.  the  sweetness  and  ntstifiry  of  a 
pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in  any  other 
tongue  at  in  the  Greek,  whcu  rightly  mixed  and 
qualified  by  the  Doric  dialect.  Addison. 

The  Saxons  were  refined  from  their  msficify 

Sir  It'.  Scott. 

Rusticly  (rus'tlk-li),  adv.  In  a  rustic  man- 
ner; rustically.  Cnapman. 

Rustily  (rust'i-li),  odti.  In  a  rusty  state;  in 
a  manner  to  suggest  mistiness. 

I-owten  was  in  conversation  with  a  r«jfi^clad, 
miserable  man,  in  boots  without  toes,  and  gloves 

without  fingers.  Ihckens. 

Rustiness  (rust'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
rusty.  Johnson. 

Rust-Joint  (rust'jolnt),  n.  See  under  RUST. 

Rustle  (nisi),  e.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rutlUd;  ppr. 
rustling.  [A.  Sax.  hriitlan,  to  rustle,  a 
dim.  freq.  form  as  if  from  the  Scandinavian 
verb:  Icel.  hritta,  Dan.  rytte.  Sw.  rysta,  to 
shake,  to  tremble.]  To  make  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  small  sounds,  like  the  rubbing  of 
silk  cloth  or  dry  leaves;  to  give  out  a  slightly 
sibilant  sound  when  shaken ;  as,  a  ruiUiitg 
silk;  rustling  leaves  or  trees;  rustling  wings. 
'  Ruttiing  in  unpaid-tor  sillu.'  Shak. 

He  is  coming,  1  hear  the  straw  ruitie.        SJtat. 

Rustle  ( rnsl ),  n.    The  noise  made  by  one 
who  or  that  which  rustles;  a  rustling. 
Rustle  (rus'l),  v.t.    To  cause  to  rustle. 

The  wind  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  rtistlethc 
leaves  around.  T.  C.  Grotsan. 

Rustler  (rus'l-er),  n.    One  who  rustles. 

Rustre  (nis'Wr),  n.  [Fr  ] 
InA«r.aIozenge,plerced, 
round  In  the  centre,  the 
field  appearing  through 

Rusty  (rust'i),  a.  1.  Co- 
vered or  atfected  with 
rust;  as,  a  rutty  knife 
or  sword.— 2,  Having  the 
colour  of  rust ;  appear- 
ing as  if  covered  with  a 
substance  resembling 


Lozenge  rustre. 


rust:  ruhlginoiu;  as,  rusty  wheat.  — S.  Dull; 
impaired  by  inaction  or  neglect  of  use; 
rusted;  as,  to  become  rutty  on  a  subject. 

Hector  in  his  dull  and  long -continued  truce 

Is  rusty  grown.  SMaj. 

4.  Ill-natured;  surly;  morose;  contum:>i-ious; 
insubordinate.  [Slang.] 

He  takes  her  round  the  neck,  and  tries  to  pull  her 
down,  and  if  then  she  turns  rusty,  he's  i 
behind  her.  Mayktw. 

—To  ride  rutty,  to  be  contumaciously  or 
surlily  insubordinate  or  insolent ;  to  resist 
or  refuse  to  obey,  with  surliness  or  vio- 
lence. 

And  how  the  devil  am  I  to  get  the  crewfto  obey 
me?  Why.  even  Dick  Fletcher  ridts  rusty  on  me 
now  and  then.  .\ir  u .  Scott. 

5  Rough;  hoarse;  grating;  as,  a  rutty 
voice. 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  fey. 
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Kusty-dal)  (rust'i-dab),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  flat-fish  of  the  genus  Platessa, 
found  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  in  deep  water. 

But  (rut),  n.  [Fr.  rut,  O.Fr.  ruit,  the  noise 
which  deer  make  when  they  desire  to  come 
together,  from  L.  rugitus,  a  roaring,  from 
rugio,  to  roar,  to  bellow.]  The  copulation 
of  deer  and  some  other  animals;  the  time 
during  which  they  are  under  the  sexual  ex- 
citement. 

Rut  (rut),  v.  i.  To  desire  to  come  together 
for  copulation:  said  of  deer. 

Eut  (rut),  v.  t.    To  cover  in  copulation. 

Kut  (rut),  n.  [O.Fr.  rote,  Slod.Fr.  route,  Re. 
rot,  rit,  a  line  drawn  bn  the  soil  as  a  guide 
in  planting.  See  ROUTE.]  1.  The  track  of 
a  wheel. — 2.  A  line  cut  on  the  soil  with  a 
spade. 

But  (rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  rutted;  ppr.  rut- 
ting. 1.  To  make  ruts  in  or  on  with  cart- 
wheels.— 2.  To  cut  a  line  on,  as  on  the  soil, 
with  a  spade. 

Buta  (ro'ta),  n.  [L.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  order  Rutacese.  See  RUE  and 
RUTACE.E. 

Rutabaga  (ro-ta-ba'ga),  n.  The  Swedish 
turnip,  or  Brassica  cainpestris. 

Butacese (rb-ta'ae-e),n.p(.  [From 'L.ruta, rue.] 
A  nat.  order  of  polypetalous  exogens.  They 
are  shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs,  the  simple 
or  compound  leaves  dotted  with  glands, 
often  having  a  strong  heavy  smell.  About 
650  species  are  known,  occurring  most 
abundantly  in  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
The  diosmas  or  buchu  plants  of  the  Cape 
are  well  known  for  their  powerful  and 
usually  offensive  odour;  they  are  recom- 
mended as  antispasmodics.  A  South  Ame- 
rican species  produces  the  Angostura-bark. 
The  bark  of  one  of  the  quinas  of  Brazil,  the 
Ticorea  febrtfuga,  is  a  powerful  medicine 
in  intermittent  fevers.  Dictamnus  abounds 
in  volatile  oil  to  such  a  degree  that  the  at- 
mosphere surrounding  it  actually  becomes 
inflammable  in  hot  weather. 

Butaceous  (rb-ta'shus),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  or  resembling  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Rutaceoj. 

Bute  (rot),  n.  A  miner's  term  for  very  small 
threads  of  ore. 

Rutelidffl  (rb-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  tree- 
beetles,  a  group  of  beetles  allied  to  Melo- 
lonthidro  and  Cetoniadte.  The  body  is 
shorter,  rounder,  and  more  polished  than 
in  tho  Scarabseidtc,  and  ornamented  with 
brilliant  colours,  and  the  head  and  thorax 
are  closely  united.  With  few  exceptions 
they  belong  to  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
One  of  the  most  common  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  group  is  the  goldsmith's-beetle 
(Areodft  lanigera).  It  is  about  y,r  inch 
in  length,  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour  above, 
the  top  of  the  head  and  thorax  glitter- 
ing like  gold.  In  Massachusetts  they  ap- 
pear about  the  middle  of  May,  flying  with 
a  humming  or  rustling  sound  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  young  leaves  of 
which  they  devour. 

Ruth  (roth),  n.  [Fromrue;  comp.  truth  from 
tme.]  1.  Mercy;  pity;  tenderness;  sorrow 
for  the  misery  of  another;  sorrowful  or  ten- 
der regret.  '  Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon 
my  pain.'  Shak.  [Now  mainly  poetical.] 

Ruth  began  to  work 
Against  his  anger  in  him.  Tennyson. 

Cheeks  in  which  was  yet  a  rose 
Of  perished  summers,  like  a  rose  in  a  book 
Kept  more  for  ruth  than  pleasure. 

E .  B.  Brewninff. 

2.t  Misery;  sorrow.    Spenser. 


Butha  (rut'a),  n.  [Skr.  ratha,  a  chariot.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  a  carriage  on  two  low 
wheels,  and  sometimes  highly  ornamented. 

Ruthenium  (ro-the'ni-um),  n.  Sym.  Ru. 
At.  wt.  104-4;  sp.  gr.  11-3.  A  rare  metal,  dis- 
covered by  Glaus  in  1846.  It  occurs  in  pla- 
tinum ore,  and  chiefly  in  osmiridium.  It  is 
exceedingly  refractory.  It  may,  however, 
be  fused  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  is  of 
a  gray  colour,  and  has  a  stronger  attraction 
for  oxygen  than  any  other  of  its  class. 

Ruthful  (roth'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  ruth  or 
pity;  merciful;  compassionate.  'He  (God) 
ruthful  is  to  man.'  Turberville. — 2.  Causing 
ruth  or  pity;  piteous.  '  These  ruthful  deeds. ' 
Shak.—  3. t  Rueful;  woful;  sorrowful.  'What 
sad  and  ruthful  faces.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ruthfully  (roth'ful-li),  adv.  Wofully;  sadly; 
piteously;  mournfully.  '  The  flower  of  horse 
and  foot  .  .  .  ruthfully  perished.'  Knolles. 

Ruthless  (roth'les),  a.  Having  no  ruth  or 
pity;  cruel;  pitiless;  barbarous;  insensible 
to  the  miseries  of  others.  'As  ruthless  as  a 
baby  with  a  worm. '  Tennyson. 

Their  rage  the  hostile  bands  restrain. 

All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main.      Pope. 

Ruthlessly  (roth'les-li),  adv.  In  a  ruthless 
manner;  without  pity;  cruelly;  barbarously. 

Ruthlessness  (rbthles-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  ruthless ;  want  of  com- 
passion; insensibility  to  the  distresses  of 
others. 

Butil  (rb'til),  n.     Same  as  Rutile. 

Rutllant  (rb'ti-lant),  a.  [L.  rutilans,  ruti- 
lantis.  See  below.]  Shining.  Evelyn. 

Butilatet  (rb'ti-liit),  v.i.  [L.  rutilo,  rutila- 
tum,  to  be  reddish,  to  shine,  from  rutilus, 
of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.]  To  shine;  to 
emit  rays  of  light. 

Butlle  (rb'til),  n.  [L.  nitilus,  red,  inclining 
to  yellow.]  Native  titanic  oxide,  an  ore  of 
reddish  brown  colour  passing  into  red.  It 
occurs  in  four-  or  eight-sided  prisms,  and 
massive.  It  is  found  in  Scotland.  A  black 
variety,  containing  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  is 
called  nigrin. 

Butilite (rb'til-it),  n.  [L.  rutilus,  red.)  Na- 
tive oxide  of  titanium. 

Butter  (rut'er),  n.    One  that  rats. 

Butter  t  (rut'er),  n.  [D.  miter,  G.  reiter,  a 
rider.  A  horseman  or  trooper.  'A  guard  of 
ruffling  rutters.'  Bale. 

Rutterkint  (rut'er-kin),  n.  A  word  of  con- 
tempt; an  old  crafty  fox  or  beguiler.  Cot- 
grave. 

Euttiert  (rut'i-er),  n.  [Fr.  routier,  from 
route.]  1.  A  direction  for  the  route  or  road, 
whether  by  land  or  sea. — 2.  An  old  traveller 
acquainted  with  roads;  an  old  soldier. 

Buttish  (rut'ish),  a.  [From  rut.]  Lustful: 
libidinous.  Shak. 

Buttishness  (rut'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ruttish. 

Buttle  (rutl),  n.  Rattle:  rare,  except  as  ap- 
plied to  the  death-rattle.  '  The  last  agonies, 
the  fixed  eyes,  and  the  dismal  ruttle.  Bur- 
net. 

Butty  (rut'i),  a.  Full  of  nits;  cut  by  wheels. 
'The  road  was  rutty.'  C.  Roiccroft. 

Butty  t  (rut'i),  a.  Rooty;  full  of  roots. 
Spenser. 

Eyacolite  (ri-ak'6-Ht), n.  [Gr.rhyax,a  stream, 
and  Kthos,  a  stone.]  A  name  given  to 
glossy  felspar. 

Eyal  (ri'al),  n.     A  coin.     See  RIAL. 

Bye  (ri),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ryge;  Icel.  riigr.  Dan. 
rufj,  Sw.  rog,  D.  rogge,G.  roggen,rocken.  Simi- 
lar forms  also  appear  in  Celtic  and  Slavonic, 
but  how  far  borrowing  has  taken  place  is 
doubtful.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Secale, 


Rye  (Secale  cereale). 


the  S.  cereale,  nat.  order  Graminese.  It  is 
an  esculent  grain  which  bears  naked  seeds 
on  a  flat  ear.f  urnished  with  awns  like  barley. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  is  considered  as  coming  nearer  in 
Its  properties  to 
wheat  than  any 
other  grain.  It  is 
more  common  than 
wheat  in  many 
parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, being  a  more 
certain  crop,  and 
requiring  less  cul- 
ture and  manure. 
It  is  the  bread-corn 
of  Germany  and 
Russia.  It  was  for- 
merly raised  in  con- 
siderable quanti- 
ties as  a  bread-corn 
in  England,  but 
now  it  is  mostly 
sown  as  a  green- 
crop  for  food  to 
sheep  and  cattle  in 
spring.  In  the  Ne- 
therlands it  is  the 
chief  grain  from 
which  the  spirit 
called  Hollands  is  distilled,  and  when 
malted  it  makes  excellent  beer.  Two  parts 
of  wheat  and  one  of  rye  ground  together 
make  an  excellent  bread.  Rye  straw  is  use- 
less as  fodder,  but  forms  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  thatching.  It  is  also  used  for 
stuffing  horse-collars  or  mattresses,  and  for 
making  straw  hats  and  bonnets.  The  meal 
of  rye  differs  from  that  of  wheat  in  contain- 
ing a  much  smaller  proportion  of  gluten.— 
Spurred  rye,  rye  affected  with  ergot.  See 
ERGOT. — 2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk. 
Bye -grass  (ri'gras),  n.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  the  artificial  grasses,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Lolium.  There  are  several 
varieties,  some  annual,  others  perennial ; 
some  producing  a  strong  juicy  grass,  and 
others  a  small  diminutive  plant.  In  the 
present  system  of  husbandry  rye-grass  per- 
forms a  very  essential  part,  especially  the 
perennial  sort,  which,  mixed  with  different 
varieties  of  clover  and  other  grass-seeds, 
produces  a  rich  and  close  herbage,  which 
may  be  either  mown  for  hay  or  depastured. 
Called  also  Ray-grass. 
Byke  (ryk),  v.i.  To  reach.  [Scotch.] 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear.         Bunts. 

Eynchops  (ring'kops),  n.    See  RHYNCHOPS. 

Eynd  (rind),  n.  A  strong  piece  of  iron  in- 
serted in  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
and  moving  millstone  in  corn-mills.  The 
upper  end  of  the  spindle,  which  passes 
through  the  nether  millstone,  and  which  is 
driven  by  the  machinery,  is  fixed  into  the 
rynd,  and  thus  gives  motion  to  the  upper 
millstone. 

Byot  (ri'ot),  n.  [Ar.  ra'iyat,  the  governed, 
a  subject,  a  peasant.]  A  Hindu  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  or  peasant,  who  holds  land  under 
the  mode  of  assessment  termed  ryotwar. 

Eyotwar  (ri'ot-war),  n.  [Hind.  See  RYOT.  ] 
The  stipulated  arrangement  in  regard  to 
rent  made  annually  in  parts  of  Hindustan, 
especially  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  by 
government  officials  with  the  ryots  or  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  middlemen. 

Bytht(rith),  n.    A  ford. 

Bytlna  (ri-ti'na),  n.    Same  as  Rhytina. 


S. 


S,  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, represents  a  hissing  sound  made  by 
emitting  the  breath  between  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  placed  just 
above  the  upper  teeth.  It  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  linguals  (as  the  tongue  is  essen- 
tial in  its  pronunciation),  and  also  among 
the  dentals  (as  the  teeth  co-operate  in  pro- 
ducing the  hissing  sound).  More  descrip- 
tively it  is  classed  as  a  sibilant,  from  its  hiss- 
ing sound.  Properly  speaking,  two  sounds 
belong  to  this  character  in  English,  the  one 
surd,  or  uttered  with  breath  merely,  the 
other  sonant,  or  uttered  with  voice.  The 


first  is  a  mere  hissing,  like  c  soft,  as  in  melt, 
sin,  this,  thus;  the  other  is  a  hissing  accom- 
panied by  a  vocal  murmur,  precisely  like 
that  of  z,  as  in  muse,  wise,  pronounced  mnze, 
tvize.  S  generally  has  its  hissing  sound  at 
the  beginning  of  all  proper  English  words, 
but  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words  its 
sound  is  to  be  known  only  by  usage.  In  a 
few  words  it  is  silent,  as  in  isle  and  viscount. 
S  is  closely  allied  to  r,  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  its  change  into  that  letter.  (See 
R.)  In  some  words  ce  is  now  written  for  a 
former  s  or  es,  as  in  mice,  hence,  whence, 
once.  Along  with  a  following  A  it  forms 


a  digraph  representing  a  distinct  sound, 
which,  like  that  of  ch,  is  comparatively 
modern,  being  a  weakening  of  an  older  and 
stronger  sound,  sc  (sk).  This  sound  is  now 
very  common  in  English  words,  both  initi- 
ally and  finally,  as  in  shape  (A.  Sax.  scapan), 
sheath  (A.  Sax.  scedth),  ship  (A.  Sax.  scip), 
fish  (A.  Sax.  fisc),  ash  (A.  Sax.  eesc),  <Sc.  For- 
merly se  and  sp  were  often  transposed  to  as 
and  ps;  thusO.E.  axe  =  ask, elapsed  —  clasped, 
lipsed  =  lisped.  S  is  an  exceedingly  common 
letter  in  English  words,  both  initially  and 
finally,  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
consonants.  The  chief  initial  combinations 


ch.  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;      t,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin0:      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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In  which  It  appears  «re  m.  »»,  »p.  «»[  " 

d 


. 

also  u  final  combination*.  In 
Biud  e  ha*  been  Ucked  on  to  a 
properly  in  >.  as  in  MSMMM, 
*  Mutt  no  ituubt  owing  to  the 
frequency  with  which  this  combination  oc- 
m  It  U  often  doubled,  and  w  the  second 
element  In  a  combination  It  may  appeal 
>  afUT  any  of  the  conionanta  except 
being  »  com- 


.  ,          ;.  •      •    -.< 

iKta  Tktolaaia  Prtfeuor,  Professor  of 
s*cml  Theology  ;  IU  mott  common  u>e  a> 
a^biirUUoVl.  for  south;  8.  K  south- 
east- S  W.  south-west.  Ac.-In  them.  8.  is 


__ One 

,n  lndlan"sect  o7 p'ure  deists,'  whose" mode 
,.f  life  In  many  respect*  resembles  those  of 

tUDtstalUa  (lab-a-dll'a).    See  CEViDItLA. 
ibaan  (sa-be'an).  n.    Same  as  SoWan. 
Blbmtinlim  (sa-be'an-lzm),  n.    Same  as  So- 
ooum  and  Saliianuut. 
SabsClsm,  Sabaism  (aa'be-izm,  si'ba-izm). 

S-e.SABIA.SI8M. 

labal  (sa'bal),  ii  A  genus  of  palms,  natives 
of  the  tropics,  and  next  to  Chaimerops  the 
roost  northern  genus  of  Palmacea;.  Some 
of  them  are  lofty  trees,  but  one.  the  S. 
I'aliitrltii  U  perhaps  the  smallest  of  all  the 
palm  tribe.  The  leaves  of  S.  Adaiuoni,  as 
well  as  those  of  S.  Palmetto  and  S.  Jfezt- 
rana.  are  used  for  making  hat*  and  mats. 

Sabaoth  (sa-ba'oth),  n.  I  Heb.  txMMk, 
annies.  from  sasstM,  to  assemble,  to  go  forth 
to  war,  to  light )  1.  In  Scrip,  armies;  hosts. 
1  The  Lord  atSabaalli  '  Rom.  ix.  29;  Jam.  v.  4. 
2t  Erroneously  used  as  synonymous  with 
Sabbath.  Sftnter.  'Sacred  and  inspired 
Divinity,  the  Stibaoih  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours  and.  peregrinations.'  Bftcttn.  'A 
week,  aye  the  space  between  two  Su'>ci»fA«. ' 
Sir  W.  Scott.  Sir  Walter  Scott  adopta  this 
old  usage  no  doubt  for  artistic  reasons. 

8abathian,Sabbathlan(sa-ba'thi.an),n.  A 
member  of  a  religious  sect  of  the  seventeenth 
rrntury,  followers  of  Sabbathiu*  Zwi.  a  na- 
tive of  Smyrna,  who  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Meatlah.  who  hail  been  sent  to  shake 
off  the  thraldom  both  of  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism  from  the  Jews,  and  to 
convert  all  humanity.  Kemnants  of  the 
sect  are  still  in  existence  in  Poland  and 
Turkey. 

Sabbatarlan(sa>i-ln-ta'r|.an).n.  [From  Sab- 
i',il,\  1  one  who  observes  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  the 
first  A  sect  of  Baptists  are  called  SaU,a- 
t'lrt.iiut.  or  Seventh-day  Baptixtg,  because 
they  maintain  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has 
mt  been  abrogated.  -2  One  who  observes 
the  Sabbath  with  extraordinary  or  unrea- 
sonable rigour;  one  careful  to  abstain  from 
work  or  relaxation  on  .Sunday. 

We  have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind,  amongst 
those  rigid  iiWisfcirfciwj.  r.-.or  •-. 

Sabbatarian  (ub-hit-ta'ri-an).  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Sabbatarians  or  their  tenets  or 
practices;  pertaining  to  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath. 

The  fora  In  which  this  tendency  shows  itself  in 
her  ks  by  a  strict  observance  of  StHalari,™  rule. 
limipatton  mad  low  dresses  during  the  week  .ire. 
winter-  her  control,  atoned  for  by  three  services,  an 
eieatsw  sermon  read  by  herself,  and  a  perfect  absti- 
nence-from  any  cheering  employment  on  a  Sunday. 
TroUeft. 

Wttssswast  hear  Jesus  call  the  poor  beggar  from 
the  door,  and  bid  him  stand  forth  in  the  midst  r,f  the 
•aatosbty,  and  penetrate  the  JMstMssvini  stiles  by 
llw  fOOHt  qoesuoo.  '  is  It  lawful  to  do  good  Da  the 
sabbaUl  day,  or  to  do  evil  I'  •}.  Uartintau. 

Sabbatarianism  (tah-ba-U'ri-an-izm),  n. 

Sabbath  (sabliath).  n.  (Heb.  ihabkath.  rest, 
the  day  of  rest  I  1.  The  day  which  God  ap- 
imlnted  to  be  observed  aa  a  day  of  rest  from 
nil  secular  labour  or  employments,  and  to  be 
kept  holy  and  consecrated  to  his  service  and 
worship  ThUwasoriginally  the  seventh  day 
..f  the  week,  and  thli  day  Is  still  observed  by 
the  Jews  and  some  Christians  as  the  Sabliath. 
Kill  tlii-  rhristian  rhurch  very  early  began, 
..n. I  still  continue,  to  observe  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  In  commemoration  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  on  that  day.  Hence  it  is 
often  called  the  Lord'tdau.  The  heathen 
nations  In  the  north  of  Kurope  dedicated 
tin  Brat  day  of  the  week  to  the  sun.  and 
hence  tbelr  Christian  descemlanu  continue 
to  call  the  day  Sunday.  ftabbaUt  Is  not 


at,  arm  •< -  •-•''  -."»'"'  Sssjistjsj 

'.the  mere  name  of  the  day;  Sabbath  is  the 
name  of  the  institution.  Sunday  is  the 
Sabbath  of  Christians;  Saturday  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Jews.  But  in  the  mouths  of 
many  it  is  equivalent  to  Sunday. 

Glad  we  returned  up  to  the  coasts  ol  light 
Ere  Sabbath  evening.  Mt.ton. 

Hail.  Sabbat*!  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 


. 

Sunday,  however,  is  a  word  which  never  pollutes 
his  month— it  is  always  •  the  SaMaOi.'  Tht  •  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabball:  as  he  delights  to  call  it  is  to 
him  meat  and  drink.  Tnllaft. 

1  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow ;  time  of 
rest  'The  eternal  Sabbath  of  his  rest.'  Dry- 
Peaceful  sleep  out  the  labtiath  of  the  tomb. 
And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come.       Pop*. 
Take  thy  banner !    May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave; 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale.     Lonzftllffut. 

3  The  sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 
Lev.  xxv.  4.  See  under  SABBATIC,  SABBATI- 
CAL.— Sabbath-day's  journey,  the  distance 
which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  travel  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  It  appears  to  have  varied 
at  different  times  and  in  different  circum- 
stances, but  it  was  probably  seldom  more 
than  the  whole,  or  less  than  three-fourths, 
of  a  geographical  mile.  A  space  of  2000  ells 
on  every  side  of  a  city  belonged  to  it,  and 
to  go  that  distance  beyond  the  walls  was 
permitted  as  a  Sabbath- day' '»  journey. 
Sinttn'*  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 
Sabbath-breaker  (sab'bath-brak-er),n.  One 
who  breaks  the  Sabbath;  one  who  profanes 
the  Sabbath  by  violating  the  laws  of  God  or 
man  which  enjoin  the  religious  observance 
of  that  day. 

The  usurer  is  the  greatest  SaMattt-breaktr,  because 
his  plough  goeth  every  bunday.  Bacon. 

Sabbath  -  breaking  (sab'bath-brak-ing),  n. 
The  act  of  breaking  or  profaning  the  Sab- 
bath. Abo  used  as  an  adjective:  given  to 
breaking  the  Sabbath 

Sabbathless  (sab'lmth-les ),  a.  Having  no 
Sabbath;  without  intermission  of  labour. 
'Sabbathless  Satan.'  Lamb. 
Sabbatia  (»ab-ba'tl-a).  n.  [In  honour  of  Sa6- 
bati,  an  1  talian  botanist )  A  genus  of  North 
American  plants,  nat.  order  (-tentianacea?. 
There  are  several  species,  all  characterized 
by  the  possession  of  a  pure  bitter  principle, 
on  which  account  they  are  extensively  used 
in  North  America  in  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  and  as  tonics.  They  are  an- 
nuals or  biennials,  with  slender  stems,  op- 
posite sessile  entire  simple  leaves,  and 
handsome  cymose-panicled  white  or  rose- 
purple  flowers.  The  species  most  used  is 
S.  angularis,  which  grows  in  damp  wet  soils 
in  the  VniU'.l  States,  and  is  common  in 
moist  meadows  among  high  grass. 
Sabbatic,  Sabbatical  (sab-bat'ik.  sab-bat'- 
ik-al),  a.  |  Fr.  »abbati<jiie,  L.  sabbaticus. 
S-.'e  SABBATH  ]  Pertaining  to  the  Sab- 
bath; resembling  the  Sabbath;  enjoying  or 
bringing  an  intermission  of  labour.  '  Due 
attendance  on  Sabbatic  duty.'  Stukeley.— 
Sabbatical  year,  in  the  Jewish  economy,  was 
every  seventh  year,  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  suffer  their  fields  and 
vineyards  to  rest  or  lie  without  tillage  and 
t<>  release  debtors  from  their  oldigations. 
Sabbatlsm  (sah'ba-tizm).  n.  [Ur  eabbat- 
t'jonoa,  from  nabbatizo,  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath. See  SABBATH.]  Rest;  intermission 
of  labour.  'That  Sabbatigm  or  rest'  Dr. 
II.  More. 

Sabbaton  (sab 'ha -ton),  n.    A  round-toed 
armed  covering  for  the  foot,  worn  during  a 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sabbire  (sab'bir),  n.     A  piece  of  timber; 
a.beam. 

Sabean  (sa-lie'an).    See  SABIAN 
Sabelsm  (su'be-izm),  n.    The  same  as  Sabi- 
anifin. 

Sabella  (sa-bel'a).  n.  A  genus  of  tube- 
Inhabiting,  marine  articulated  annelids,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Tubicolaor  Cephalo- 
brauchiata.  The  species  are  large,  and  their 
fanlike  branchiie  or  gills  remarkable  for 
their  delicacy  and  brilliancy.  The  blood 
is  of  an  olive-green  colour.  S.  protula  is  a 
large  and  splendid  species  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sabellana  (sa-bel-UVna),  n.  [L  tabulum, 
gravel.]  In  geol.  coarse  sand  or  gravel. 
Sabellana  (sa  bel-la'rl-a),  n.  A  sub-genus 
of  Annelida  or  worms  belonging  to  the  order 
Tubicola.  In  this  genus  the  tube  in  which 
the  animal  icsidea  Is  formed  of  grains  of 
sand  cemented  together. 


SABLE 

Sabellian  (sa-bel'i-an).  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
heresy  of  Sabelllus.  See  SAHKI.I.IAN.  ». 

Sabellian  (sa-bel'i-au),  n.  A  follower  of 
SabflliuK,  a  philosopher  of  Kn.M't  in  the 
third  century,  who  taught  that  there  is  one 
person  only  In  the  Godhead,  and  that  the 
Word  and  Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues, 
emanations,  or  functions  of  the  li.-n  '. 

Sabellianism  (sa-hel'i-an-lzm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines or  tenets  of  the  Sauellians. 

Saber  (sa'ber),  n.  American  mode  of  spelling 
Sabre. 

Sabla  (sa'bi-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  so 
called  from  the  Indian  name  aabja  of  one  of 
the  species,  and  forming  the  type  of  the 
small  order  Sabiaceic.  There  are  about  ten 
species,  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern  tem- 
perate Asia.  The  species  form  ornamental 
climbing  shrubs,  with  smooth,  lanceolate, 
alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  cymes  or  pan- 
icles of  small  greenish  flowers. 

Sabiaceae  (sa-bi-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  small  order 
of  dicotyledons.distributed  into  four  genera, 
of  which  Habia  is  Asiatic,  Phoxanthus  and 
Ophiocaryon  American,  and  Meliosma  com- 
mon to  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Sablau  (aa'bl-an),  n.  A  native  or  Inhabitant 
of  that  part  of  Arabia  now  called  Yemen, 
the  chief  city  of  which  was  called  Saba. 
They  were  extensive  merchants  of  spices, 
perfumes,  precious  stones,  Ac. ,  which  they 
imported  from  India. 

Sabian  (sa'bi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Saba 
or  its  inhabitants.  Written  also  Sabcean, 
Sabean. 

Sabian  (sa'bi-an),  a.  [Heb.  ttMxt,  an  army 
or  host,  especially  the  heavenly  host  of  the 
angels  and  the  heavenly  luminaries.]  Per- 
taining to  the  religion  and  rites  of  the  Sa- 
hians.  See  SABIAN,  n.  Written  also  Sabean. 
Sabcean,  Sabaian. 

Sabian(sa'bl-an),n.  [See  above.]  1.  Aworship- 
perof  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies. — 
2  One  of  an  obscure  sect,  who  mingled  Chrts- 
tianity.Judaism.  Mohammedanism,  and  hea- 
thenish superstition  together.  Adherents  of 
this  sect,  inappropriately  known  a>  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John,  are  still  scattered  in  small 
numbers  over  the  region  lying  about  the 
LowerKuphrates  and  Tigris  and  other  places. 
3.  One  of  a  sect  that  arose  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, called  also  Pseudo-Sabians  or  Syrian 
Sabians,  Their  religion  is  described  as  the 
heathenism  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  modified 
by  Hellenic  influences.  Written  also  Salman, 
Sabean. 

Sabianlsm  (sa'bi-an-izm),  n.  The  doctrines 
or  systems  of  the  various  sects  known  as  Sa- 
bians  See  SABIAN.  Written  also  Saiwon- 
wwn,  Sabaixm. 

Sablcu  (sab-i-koO,  n.  [Native  name  ]  The 
name  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lysiloma,  the  L.  Sabicu,  growing  in  Cuba. 
The  wood  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  used 
for  ship-bnilding  and  other  purposes. 
Called  also  Sabicu-wood,  Savicu,  and  So- 
vi'cu-toood. 

Sablne  (sa'bin),  n.  [Fr.  tabine,  tavinier, 
from  L.  saliiiui  (herba),  the  Sabine  herb, 
savin.]  A  plant,  Juniperut Sabiiia.  Usually 
written  Savin  (which  see). 

Sabine  (sa'bin),  n.  and  a.  One  of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  an  ancient  people  from  whom  the 
founders  of  Home  took  their  daughters  by 
force,  having  invited  them  to  some  public 
sports  or  shows  with  tliis  object.  When  the 
sabines  came  to  revenge  this  act  of  violence 
the  women  acted  as  mediators  between  their 
fathers  and  husbands,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  lasting  peace  between  tlifin. 
The  deed  is  known  as  the  '  rape  of  th 
bine  women.' 

Sable  (sa'bl),  n.  [O.Fr.  table,  from  PoL 
mbol,  huss.  total,  a  Slavonic  word,  whence 


Sable  (Uuiuia  tittltiiu^ 

also  Sw.  Dan.  and  D.  tabel.  ]  1.  A  digitigrade 
carnivorous  mammal,  nearly  allied  ti>  the 
common  marten  and  pine  marten,  the  JWta- 
I'-ln  zibeltina,  found  chiefly  in  the  noitlii'ni 


Kate,  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  plo;      nite,  not,  m»Te;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       it,  Sc.  abune;       y,  St  fry. 
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regions  of  Asia,  and  hunted  for  its  fur.  Its 
length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,iaabout  18  inches 
Its  fur,  which  is  extremely  lustrous,  and 
hence  of  the  very  highest  value,  is  generally 
bro  wn,  grayish-yellow  on  the  throat,  and  with 
small  grayish -yellow  spots  scattered  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  It  is  heaviest  during  win- 
ter, and  owing  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of 
the  hairs  to  the  skin  it  may  he  pressed  or 
smoothed  in  any  direction.  The  hunting  of 
the  sable  is  attended  by  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  This  animal  burrows  in  the  earth  or 
under  trees,  in  winter  and  summer  subsisting 
on  small  animals,  and  in  autumn  on  berries. 
Two  other  species  of  sable  are  enumerated, 
the  Japanese  sable  (M.  melanopus)  and  a 
North  American  species  (M.  leucopus),  which 
are  similarly  sought  after  aud  destroyed  for 
their  fur.— 2.  The  fur  of 
the  sable.— 3.  A  black  or 
mourning  suit  or  gar- 
ment. 'Sables  worn  by 
destiny.'  Young.  —  4.  In 
her.  black,  one  of  the  col- 
ours or  tinctures  em- 
ployed in  blazonry.  In 
engraving  it  is  expressed 
by  perpendicular  crossed 
by  horizontal  lines. 
Sable  (sa'bl),  a.  [From 
sable,  n.]  Of  the  colour  of  the  sable;  black; 
dark :  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

He  whose  sable  arms, 
Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble.  Shak. 

Sable  (sa'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sabled;  ppr. 
xabling.  To  make  sable  or  dark  in  colour; 
to  darken ;  to  make  black,  sad,  or  dismal. 
'And  sabled  all  in  black  the  shady  sky.' 
G.  Fletcher. 

Sable-mouse  (sa'bl-mous),  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  lemming. 

Sable-atoled  (sa'bl-stold),  a.  Wearing  a 
sable  stole  or  vestment.  'The  sable-stoled 
sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark.'  Milton. 

Sable  -vested  ( sa-bl-  vest'ed ),  a.  Clothed 
in  sables;  covered  with  darkness.  'Sable- 
vested  Night.'  Milton. 

Sabliere  (sa-ble-ar),  n.  [Fr.,  from  sable,  I/. 
xabulum,  sand.]  1.  A  sand-pit.  [Rare.]— 
2.  In  carp,  same  as  Raining -piece. 

Sabot  (sa-bo),  ?i.  [Fr.  Origin  unknown.  ] 
1.  A  wooden  shoe,  made  of  one  piece  hol- 
lowed out  by  boring 
tools  and  scrapers, and 
worn  by  the  peasantry 
in  France,  Belgium, 
<fec.  —2.  A  thick,  cir- 
cular, wooden  disk  to 
which  a  projectile  is 
attached  so  as  to 
maintain  its  proper 
position  in  the  bore  of 
a  gun;  also,  a  metallic 
cup  or  disc  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  an  elongated  projectile  so  as  to 
lill  the  bore  and  take  the  rilling  when  the 
gun  is  discharged. 

SabOtiere  (sa-bo-te-ar),  n.  [Fr.  sabottere, 
xarbotiere,  an  ice-pail,  corruptions  of  sor- 
beti&re,  from  sorbet,  sherbet,  an  ice.]  A 
machine  for  making  ices.  It  consists  of  two 
principal  parts,  an  outer  pail,  and  an  inner 
vessel— thesabotiere  proper— of  smaller  size. 
A  freezing-mixture  -generally  of  ice  and  salt 
— is  turned  into  the  outer  pail,  while  the 
creams  to  be  iced  are  placed  in  the  inner 
vessel,  which  is  then  rotated  in  the  outer 
pail  amid  the  freezing -mixture  until  the 
cream  is  sufficiently  frozen. 

Sabre  (sa'ber),  n.  [Fr.  sabre,  from  the 
Teutonic  (D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  sabel,  G.  sabel). 
The  Teutonic  forms  themselves,  however, 
are  also  foreign,  perhaps  Hungarian.]  A 
sword  with  a  broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick 
at  the  back,  and  a  little  curved  towards  the 
point,  specially  adapted  for  cutting;  a  cav- 
alry sword. 

Sabre  (sa'ber),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  sabred:  ppr. 
sabring.  To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with  a 
sabre. 


Sabot. 


Klash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Hlash'd  as  they  turn'd  in  air. 
Sabring  ihe  gunners  there. 


Tennyson. 


Sabretache,  Sabretasche  (saT>er-tash),  n. 
[Sabre,  and  G.  tasche,  a  pocket;  sabel-tasche , 
sabretache.]  A  leathern  case  or  outside 
pocket  worn  by  cavalry  at  the  left  side,  sus- 
pended from  the  sword-belt. 

Sabulosity  (sab-u-los'i-ti),  n.  [From  sabu- 
lous.} The  quality  of  being  sabulous;  sandi- 
ness;  grittiness. 

Sabulous  (sab'u-lus),  a.  [L.  M&ttbtut,  from 
sabulum,  sand.]  Sandy;  gritty.  A  term 


often  applied  to  the  calcareous  matter  de- 
posited by  urine. 

Saburration  (sab-ur-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  sa- 
burra,  sand.]  The  application  of  hot  sand 
inclosed  in  a  bag  or  bladder  to  any  part  of 
the  body;  sand-bathing. 
Sac  (sak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sacu.  See  SAKE.]  In 
law,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  lord  of  a 
manor  of  holding  courts,  trying  causes,  and 
imposing  fines. 

Sac  (sak),  n.    [L.  saccus,  a  bag.     See  SACK.] 
A  bag  or  cyst;  a  pouch;  a  receptacle  for  a 
liquid;  as,  the  lacrymal  sac. — Sac  of  the  em- 
bryo, in  bot.  the  vesicle  of  the  nucleus  of  an 
ovule,  within  which  the  embryo  is  formed. 
Sacbut  (sak'but).    See  SACKBUT. 
Saccade  (sak-kad'), n.  [Fr.,  from  an  old  verb 
saqiter,  sacher,  to  pull.     Origin  uncertain.] 
In  the  manege,  a  sudden  violent  check  of  a 
horse  by  drawing  or  twitching  the  reins  on 
a  sudden  and  with  one  pull. 
Saccate  (sak'at),  a.    [L.  saccus,  a  bag.]    In 
bot.  furnished  with  or  having  the  form  of  a 
bag  or  pouch;  as,  a  saccate  petal. 
Saccharate  (sak'ka-rat),/i.    In  cfiem.  a  salt 
of  saccharic  acid. 

Saccharic  (sak-kar'ik),  a.     [L.  saccharum, 

sugar.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  sugar 

or  allied  substances ;  specially  applied  to 

an  uncrystallizable  acid  product  (C6Hi0O3) 

formed  along  with  oxalic  acid  during  the 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar. 

Sacchariferous  (sak-ka-rifer-us),   a.     [L. 

saccharuHi,   sugar,  and  fero,  to  produce.] 

Producing  sugar;  as,  sacchariferous  canes. 

Saccharify  ( sak-kar'i-fi ),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 

saccharified;  ppr.  saccharifying.  [Vr.saccha- 

rifier,  from  L.  saccharum,  sugar,  and  facto, 

to  make.]    To  convert  into  sugar. 

Saccharilla  (sak-ka-ril'la),  n.    A  kind  of 

muslin.     Simmonds, 

Saccharimeter  (sak-ka-rim'et-er),  n.  Same 
as  Saccharometer. 

SaCCharimetry  (sak-ka-rim'et-ri),  n.  The 
operation  or  art  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
or  proportion  of  sugar  in  solution  in  any 
liquid.  Written  also  Saccharornetry. 
Saccharine  (sak'ka-rin),  a.  [L.  saccharum, 
sugar,  from  Gr.  sakchar,  sakcharon,  sugar,  a 
word  of  oriental  origin.  See  SUGAR.]  Per- 
taining to  sugar;  having  the  qualities  of 
sugar;  as,  a  saccharine  taste;  the  saccharine 
matter  of  the  cane  juice.—  Saccharine  fer- 
inentation,  the  fermentation  'by  which  starch 
is  converted  into  sugar,  as  in  the  process  of 
malting. 

Saccharite  (sak'ka-rit),  •«.  [L.  saccharum, 
sti^ar.]  A  finely-grained  variety  of  felspar, 
of  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  white  or  greenish- 
white  colour. 

Saccharize  (sak'kar-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sac- 
charized;  ppr.  saccharizing.  To  form  or 
convert  into  sugar. 

Saccharoid,  Saccharoidal  (sak'kar-oid, 
sak'kar-oid-al ),  a.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  Having  a  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  loaf-sugar ;  as,  saccharoid 
carbonate  of  lime,  <&c. 
Saccharometer  (sak-ka-rom'et-er),  n.  [L. 
saccharum,  sugar,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  any  solution. 
One  form  is  simply  a  hydrometer  for  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution;  another 
is  a  kind  of  polariscope,  so  arranged  that  the 
solution  may  he  interposed  between  the 
polarizer  and  analyser,  and  by  observing  the 
angle  through  which  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion is  turned  in  passing  through  the  solu- 
tion the  datum  is  given  for  the  calculation 
of  the  strength. 

Saccharometry  (sak-ka-rom'et-ri ).  Same 
as  Saccharimetry. 

Saccharum  (sak'ka-rum),  n.  [L.,  sugar.  See 
SACCHARINE.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the 
tribe  Andropogoneae.  The  species  are  widely 
distributed  through  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  world,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
highly  ornamental  nature  and  by  the  light 
and  feathery  or  rather  silk -like  inflores- 
cence. S.  ojficinarum,  or  sugar-cane,  the 
best  known  species,  is  a  native  of  India,  is 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  that  country,  and 
several  varieties  are  known.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  south  of  Europe,  and  found 
its  way  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies into  all  the  European  colonies  within 
the  tropics.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  creep- 
ing root,  sending  up  a  number  of  culms  or 
stems  which  have  many  joints,  and  are  of 
various  colours.  See  SUGAR. 
SaCCiferOUS  (sak-sif'er-us),  a.  [L.  saccus,  a 
sac,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  bot.  bearing  a 
sac. 


Sacciform  (sak'si-form),  a  [L.  saccus,  a  sac 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  general  form 
of  a  sac. 

Saccolabium  (sak-6-la'bi-um),  n.  [L.  sac- 
cus,  a  bag,  and  labium,  a  lip,  in  allusion  to 
the  bagged  labellum  of  the  species.]  An 
Asiatic  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Orchida- 
cese,  now  extensively  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses. It  consists  of  caulescent  epiphytes, 
with  two-rowed  coriaceous  leaves  and  long 
crowded  axillary  spikes  of  small  usually 
white  purple-spotted  flowers. 

Saccomydse  (sak-ko-mi'de).  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  mammals  comprising  the  pouched  rats 
and  gophers  of  North  America,  which  are 
furnished  with  largeexternal  cheek-pouches. 

Saccomys  (  sak'ko-mis ),  n.  [Gr.  sakkos,  a 
pouch,  and  mys,  a  mouse.]  The  pouched 
rat.  A  genus  of  rodent  mammals  of  the 
family  Saccomydtc.  The  only  species  known 
is  a  native  of  North  America.  So  named 
from  its  large  cheek-pouches. 

Saccopharynx  (sak'ko-far-ingks),  n.  [Gr. 
sakkos,  a  sack,  a  pouch,  and  pharynx,  the 
pharynx.]  A  genus  of  eels  (Murtenidje).  See 
BOTTLE-FISH. 

Saccosoma  (sak-ko-so'ma),  n.  [Gr.  sakkos, 
a  sack,  and  soma,  a  body.  ]  A  fossil  genus  of 
Echinodermata  belonging  to  the  order  Crin- 
oidea.  These  forms  appear  to  have  been 
free  and  unattached  crinoids  allied  to  the 
living  Comatula.  They  occur  exclusively  in 
oolitic  rocks. 

Saccular  (sak'ku-ler),  a.  Like  a  sac;  sac- 
ciform. 

Sacculated  (sak'ku-lat-ed),  a.  Furnished 
with  little  sacs. 

Saccule  (sak'ul),  n.  [L.  sacculus,  dim.  of 
saccus,  a  bag.]  A  little  sac  or  sack;  a  cyst; 
a  cell. 

Sacculina  (sak-u-11'na),  n.  A  genus  of  lower 
crustaceans  possessing  a  body  shaped  like  a 
sausage,  and  found  attached  as  a  parasite 
to  the  bodies  of  crabs.  The  young  is  a  free- 
swimming  creature  known  as  a  Nauplius- 
form  (which  see). 

Sacellum  (sa-sel'um),  n.  [L.,  dim.  from 
sacrum,  a  sacred  place.]  1.  In  anc.  Jioiti. 
arch,  a  small  inclosed  space  without  a  roof, 
consecrated  to  some  deity,  containing  an 
altar,  and  sometimes  also  a  statue  of  the 
god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.— 2.  In  medi- 
cval  arch,  the  term  signifies  a  monumental 
chapel  within  a  church;  also,  a  small  chapel 
in  a  village. 

Sacerdotal  (sas-er-do'tal),  a.  [L.  xacerdo- 
talis,  from  sacerdos,  a  priest.  See  SACRED.  ] 
Pertaining  to  priests  or  the  priesthood; 
priestly ;  as,  sacerdotal  dignity ;  sacerdotal 
functions  or  garments;  sacerdotal  character. 
'The  ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order.' 
Macaulay. 

Sacerdotalism  (sas-er-do'tal-izm),  n.  Sa- 
cerdotal system  or  spirit;  the  character  or 
spirit  of  the  priesthood;  a  tendency  to  attri- 
bute a  lofty  and  sacred  character  to  the 
priesthood;  priestcraft. 

As  there  were  three  degrees  of  attainment,  light, 
purity,  knowledge  (or  the  divine  vision),  so  there 
were  three  orders  of  the  earthly  hierarchy,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons;  three  sacraments,  baptism, 
the  eucharist,  the  holy  chrism;  three  classes,  the 
baptized,  the  communicants,  the  monks.  How  sub- 
lime, how  exalting,  how  welcome  to  the  sacerdotal- 
ism  of  the  West  this  lofty  doctrine  I  Milman. 

Sacerdotally  (sas-er-do'tal-li),  adv.     In  a 

sacerdotal  manner. 

Sachel  (sach'el),  n.     Same  as  Satchel. 
Sachelle,t  n.  [See  SATCHEL.]  A  small  sack 

or  bag.    Chaucer. 
Sachem  (sa'chein),  n.    In  America,  a  chief 

among  some  of  the  native  Indian  tribes;  a 

sagamore.     See  SAGAMORE. 

But  their  sachem,  the  brave  Wallawamat, 
Fled  not;  he  was  dead.  Longfellow. 

Sachemdom  (sa'chem-dum),  71.  The  gov- 
ernment or  jurisdiction  of  a  sachem. 

Sachem  ship  (sa'chem-ship),  n.  The  office 
or  position  of  a  sachem. 

Sachet  (sa-sha),  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  bag  for 
containing  odorous  substances;  a  sceut- 
bag;  a  perfume  cushion. 

Sacheverel  (sa-chev'er-el),  n.  [After  Dr. 
Sacheverel]  An  iron  door  or  blower  to  the 
mouth  of  a  stove.  Halliwell. 

Sack  (sak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sacc,  scecc,  Dan.  sak, 
Icel.  sekkr,  D.  zak,  G.  sack,  Goth,  saklcitx.  It 
may  have  been  borrowed  into  the  Teutonic 
languages  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  (L.  saccus, 
Gr.  sakkos,  the  former  giving  Fr.  sac,  Sp.  saco, 
It.  sacco).  It  also  occurs  in  the  Celtic  and 
Slavonic  languages.  Perhaps  ultimately  of 
Eastern  origin,  similar  forms  being  also 
found  in  Hebrew  and  Coptic.]  1.  A  bag, 
usually  a  large  cloth  bag,  used  for  holding 
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SACRED 


and  conveying  corn,  tm»lt  wares,  wool,  cot- 
L  and  the  like.  -Sot*  and  fork 
'....•. 

Ameasu.  or  weight  which  nrl«  accord- 
taf  TTST»rtJo»ran.l  country;  eg..  to 

I  MMun.  6  bushels  ;  coal.  »  heaped 
bZhato;  In  co«l  weight.  IIS  Ibs.;  wool  2 

rs,  orU  tod»orSo4  Ibs.  (In  Scotland,  24 
SoSofl«U»e»ch.or»84lb*);coniornour 
weight.  MO  Iba,  but  foreign  sacks  of  flour 
Jre^erV  Irregular  In  sl».  varying  from  UO 
to  tOO  lbi.-T«  •»"  «*«  «**  <<>•  «°  dl"01*? 
oWft«r«nploTment  ;  to  send  off  bag  and 
bZnteT  to  fuk  off.  [Slang) 

„  bv  and  saw  me  drinking.   and 
nm  TJIrtT^Sl  Jr>JW 

-JVf*  fcW  «K*.  to  be  dismissed  from  em 
nlonuMiw.     [Slanir  1 


w. 
MMWt  ha.  ita-teMd  to  dbctante  kl-n. 

...  « 

lack  (sak),  *  (.    1.  To  pot  In  a  uck  or  In 

1  To  dlnnlM  from  office  or  employ. 
JneS»;togl«thei»ckto.  'Hell  be  sacked.- 
MaemiUan's  Mag.  [Slang.  ] 

Sack  <«k).  n.  [Written  also  saorue.  »n<l 
probably  the  same  word  as  above.)  l.Aklnd 
of  IOOM  cloak  or  mantle  anciently  worn  — 
t,  A  gown  or  mantle  with  loose  plaits  on 
the  back  :  a  sacque  (which  iee).-3.  A  loose 
overcoat  worn  by  men. 

Sack  (.  sak  ).  r  f.  [Fr.  toe,  Sn.  |M  Tg.  MMt 
t  saeeo,  plunder,  pillage:  Kr.  saccager,  to 
plunder  ;  O.  ¥r.  tatqur'ittiit.  the  sacking  or 
plundering  of  a  town;  from  the  use  of  a  «a<* 
in  removing  plunder]  To  storm  and  de- 
stroy; to  plunder  or  pillage;  to  devastate: 
usually  said  of  a  town  or  city. 

The  Romans  lay  under  the  apprehension  of  seeing 
their  city  ift/ttd  by  •  barbarous  enemy.      Addistm. 

lack  (s>kX  »•  \-  The  act  of  one  who  sacks; 
the  storm  and  plunder  of  a  town  or  city; 
devastation  ;  as,  the  mek  of  Troy.  —  2.  That 
which  Is  obtained  by  sacking  or  plundering; 


Everywhere 
He  found  the  r<rr/  and  plunder  of  our  house 
All  scatter'd  thro'  the  houses  of  the  town. 

Sack  (sak),  n.  [Fr.  sec,  dry,  from  L.  ticcia, 
dry.)  Formerly, a  general  name  for  the  dif- 
ferent  sorts  of  dry  wines,  more  especially 
the  Spanish,  which  were  first  extensively 
used  In  Ply*—1  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
1  Pleas*  you.  drink  a  cup  of  sack.'  Shak.— 
Slurrit  sack,  the  same  as  Sherry.  Shak. 

Thy  isles  shall  lack 
Grapes,  before  Herrick  leaves  Canary  tack. 

Hrrriet. 

Sackace  (sak'aj ).  ».    The  act  of  taking  l.y 

ttnrm  ami  pillaging:  sack.     Roncoe. 
Back-barrow  («ak'bar-o),  n.    A  kind  of  bar- 
row much  used 

for  moving  sacks 

In  granaries  or 

barn  floors  from 

one     point     to 

another,  and  for 

loading  (OOda  In 

ship*. 
Sack  but   (sak'. 

l.uti.  n.     [For- 
merly      saabiit 

(Anytim);     Kr 

Mfivfaito.     8p 

sacabaehe,        a 

sacklitit  or  kind 

of   trumpet;   It 

has  acqwlnd  Hi 

...•.-..,• 

f:  |         .   .,    .     : 

nsemblmc      In 

•  ••      M         . 

beta,  and  being 

used  to  translate 

It.  |  1  A  musical 

instrument  of  the  trumpet  kind,  so  con 

trlved  that  It  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened 

according  to  the  tone  required,  like  the 

trombone.    Written  alto  flaunt 

Tin  trumpets.  •fctt*tl.  paaltertes.  and  nfe 
Hake  Uw  Ml  duo.  SJu 

1  In  Serif,  a  musical  stringed  Instrument 
•araUooed  In  Dan  111.,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  Identical  with  the  sambyka  of  the 
Oracka,  perhapa  a  kind  of  guitar.  Nothing 
'  a  Is  known  of  It 

'I  (aak'kloth).  n.  Cloth  of  which 
a  an  made;  coarse  flax  or  hempen  .loth ; 
often  a  coin*  cloth  or  garment  worn  In 
•KMmUng,  distress,  or  mortification. 

CW  yo«  wttk  me*,,'**  and  mourn  before  Abner. 

a  Sam  iii   11 

Sickclothed  (sak'klotht).  o.  Clothed  In 
sackcli.tli ;  mourning;  mortified 

T.  b.  Jwrial  .ken  Cod  calh  to  moumtaf  ...  to 


.     .       -.    .. 


slitter  when    he   would    hare    us   lactclollt'd  and 

"lualid  ;  he  hates  it  to  the  death.  Ayltfft. 

Sack-dOUdle  (sak-db'dl),  v ,i.  [O.  dudel-iaclc 
Tl.azpil'c.  dudeln.  to  play  on  the  bagpipe.) 

To  play  on  the  bagpipe.    Sir  W  Scott. 
Backer  (sak'er),  n.  One  who  sacks;  one  who 

takes  a  town  or  plunders  it. 
Backer  (sak'er),  n.    (More  properly  written 
rr  or  tarn,  not  being  derived  from  verb 

to  tack. )    A  small  piece  of  artillery  used  In 

the  sixteenth  century;  a  saker. 

The  walls  were  scaffolded  for  the  use  of  firearms, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  small  runs,  called  ucirrs  and 
falcons,  were  mounted  at  ie  angles  and  flanking 
turrets. 

Sackful  (saVfnl),  n.  As  much  as  a  sack  will 
hold  Swift. 

Sackful  (sak'ful),  a.  Bent  on  sacking  or 
plundering;  selling;  ravaging.  'The  tack- 
ful  troops.'  Chapman.  [Rare.] 

Sacking  (sak'ingX  n.  A  coarse  hempen  or 
naxciiTabric  of  which  sacks,  bag«,  Ac.,  are 
made. 

Backless (aakles).  a.  [A  Scotch  word;  A  Sax. 
ladedi,  from  MCH.  contention,  and  fc<i».  less.  ] 
1  Quiet;  peaceable;  not  quarrelsome;  harm- 
less; innocent— 2.  Simple;  useless;  silly. 
Blarkwood'l  Mag. 

Back-posset  (sak-pos'set).  n.  A  posset  made 
of  sack  milk,  and  some  other  ingredients. 

Sack-tree  (sak'tre),  n.  The  Antiarit  or  Le- 
vurandra  mccidora,  the  bark  of  which  is 
formed  into  natural  sacks  in  India,  and 
used  for  carrying  rice.  They  are  made  by 
beating  the  cloth-like  bark,  and  peeling  it 
oft  from  the  felled  branches,  leaving  a  small 
portion  of  wood  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sacks 

Sacque  (sak).  n.  [  A  form  of  »«<*,  Fr.  sac. 
a  bag.  See  SACK,  a  mantle. )  A  kind  of 


Lady  wearing  a  Sdcque  (time,  1770). 

loose  gown  or  upper  robe  worn  by  ladies 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, introduced  from  France  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  It  hung  loosely  over  the 
back  and  shoulders;  and  there  appear  to 
have  been  various  forms  of  it. 

and  of  March.  1668-9 — My  wife  this  day  put  on  first 
her  French  gown  called  a  me,  which  becomes  her 
very  well.  Ptfyt- 

An  old-fashioned  gown,  which  I  ttiink  ladies  call  a 
taiifuf.  that  is.  a  sort  of  robe,  completely  loose  in  the 
body,  but  gathered  into  broad  plaits  upon  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  which  fall  down  to  the  ground,  and 
terminate  m  a  species  of  train.  Sir  It'  Scott 

Sacral  (sa'kral),  o.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sacrum;  as,  tacral  arteries,  sacral  extremi- 
ties, tacral  nerves,  Ac. 

Sacrament  (»ak'ra-ment).  n.  [L.  lacramtn 
turn,  a  military  oath  of  allegiance,  an  oath, 
from  *sceT,  sacred.  ]  1. 1  The  military  oath 
taken  by  every  Roman  soldier,  by  which  he 
swore  to  obey  his  commander,  and  not  desert 
his  standard;  hence,  an  oath  or  a  ceremony 
producing  an  obligation.  '  Here  I  begin  the 
•flcram«it  to  all.'  B.  Jorum.—  2.  In  theoi.  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  and  spiri- 
tual grace;  or  more  particularly,  a  solemn  re- 
ligious ceremony  enjoined  by  Chriet,  the  head 
of  the  Christian  church,  to  Vie  observed  by 
his  followers,  by  which  their  special  relation 
to  him  is  created,  or  their  obligations  to  him 
renewed  and  ratified.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
and  the  Greek  Ch.  It  Is  held  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments,  viz.  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, the  eucharlst,  penance,  extreme  unc- 


tion, holy  orders,  and  matrimony.  Protest- 
ants in  general  acknowledge  but  two  sacra- 
ments, baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
former  is  called  a  sacrament,  for  by  it  per- 
sons are  separated  from  the  world,  brought 
into  Christ's  visible  church,  and  laid  under 
particular  obligations  to  obey  his  precepts. 
The  latter  is  also  a  sacrament,  for  by  com- 
memorating the  death  and  dying  love  of 
Christ,  Christians  avow  their  special  relation 
to  him,  and  renew  their  obligations  to  be 
faithful  to  their  divine  Master.  When  we 
use  tacrament  without  any  qualifying  word 
we  mean  by  it  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper. 
3  t  A  sacred  token  or  pledge ;  the  pledge  of 
a  covenant. 

God  sometimes  sent  a  light  of  fire,  and  pillar  of  a 
cloud,  .  .  .  and  the  sacramtnt  of  a  rainbow,  to  guide 
his  people  through  their  portion  of  sorrows. 

Jir.  Taylor. 

Sacrament  t  (sak'ra-ment),  v.t.  To  bind  by 
an  oath.  '  When  desperate  men  have  sacra- 
inentfd  themselves.'  Abp.  Laud. 

Sacramental  (sak-ra-ment'al),  a.  1.  Consti- 
tuting a  sacrament  or  pertaining  to  it;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  sacrament;  as,  sacra- 
mental  rites  or  elements.— 2.  Bound  by  a 
sacrament  or  oath. 

And  trains, 

By  every  rule  of  discipline,  to  glorious  war 
The  laframtntal  host  of  God  s  elect.     Covifrr. 

Sacramental  (sak-ra-ment'al),  n.  That 
which  relates  to  a  sacrament 

These  words,  cup  and  testament,  ...  be  tafra- 
mttttals.  .  B  Bf.  Mcrttm. 

Sacramentally  (sak-ra-ment'al-li),  adv. 
After  the  manner  of  a  sacrament. 
Sacramentarian  (sak'ra-meu-ta"ri-an),  a. 

1.  Sacramentary;  pertaining  to  a  sacrament 
or  sacraments.— 2.  Pertaining  to  sacraim-n- 
tarians. 

Sacramentarian  (sak'ra-men-ta"ri-an).  n. 
Une  that  differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Lutherans  in  regard  to  the 
sacraments:  a  word  applied  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  Protestants,  and  by  the  followers  of 
Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zwingle. 

Sacramentary  (sak-ra-ment'a-ri),  n,  1.  An 
ancient  book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
written  by  Pope  Gelasius,  and  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  abridged  by  St.  Gregory,  in 
which  were  contained  all  the  prayers  and 
ceremonies  practised  in  the  celebration  of 
the  sacraments.  —  2.  A  Sacramentarian  :  a 
term  of  reproach  applied  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  Protestants. 

So  ye  be  no  papist,  ye  may  be  a  tacrameMtary,  an 
anabaptist,  or  a  Lutheran.  StafUtan. 

Sacramentary  (sak-ra-ment'a-ri),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  sacrament  or  to  sacraments. — 

2.  Pertaining  to  sacraraentarians  and  to  their 
controversy  respecting  the  eucharist. 

Sacramentlze  t  (sak'ra-ment-iz),  u.i  To 
administer  the  sacraments.  '  Born  to  preach 
and  sacramentize.'  Fuller. 

Sacrarium  (sa-kra'ri-um),  n.  [L. ,  from  sacer. 
sacred.)  1.  A  sort  of  family  chapel  in  the 
houses  of  the  Romans,  devoted  to  some  par- 
ticular divinity.— 2.  The  adytum  of  a  temple. 
3  That  part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  is 
situated. 

Sacratet  (sa'krat  or  sak'rat),».o.  pret.  A  pp. 
sacrated;  ppr.  mcratinn  [L.sacro,  sacra tu in. 
from  racer,  sacred.  ]  To  consecrate.  '  The 
marble  of  some  monument  tacrated  to  learn- 
ing.' Waterhoiue. 

Sacratlon  t  (sa-kra'shon),  n.    Consecration 

Why  then  should  it  not  as  well  from  this  be 
avoided,  as  from  the  other  find  a  jafratiffn  t 

fitiftam. 

Sacre  (nii'ker).    See  SAKKR. 

Sacret  (sa'ker),».e.  [Fr.  sacr^r]  To  hallow: 
to  dedicate;  to  devote  to;  to  set  apart  [<>i 
the  honour,  service,  or  worship  of.    'A» 
my  song  to  every  deity.'    Chapman. 

Sacre  I  ( saTter ),  n.  A  sacred  solemnity  or 
service.  Chaucer. 

Sacred  (sa'kred),  a.  [Pp.  of  old  sacre,  to  set 
apart,  to  consecrate ;  Kr.  sacrJ,  from  L.  sacer, 
sacred,  from  root  seen  also  In  sanng.  sane,  and 
Or.  saos,  safe.)  1.  Set  apart  by  solemn  reli- 
gious ceremony;  dedicated  or  appropi 
to  religious  use;  made  holy;  consecrated; 
not  profane  or  common;  as,  a  sacred  plaee; 
a  oocred  day;  sacred  sen-Ice;  sacred  order! 
'  His  temple,  and  his  holy  ark,  with  all  his 
sacred  things.'  Milton.  —  2.  Relating  to  re- 
ligion or  the  services  of  religion ;  not  secu- 
lar; religious;  as,  sacred  history;  sacred 
music.  'Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song. 
jrflttwX— &OoMeonted:dedie:ited:ili  voti  .1 
with  to.  '  A  temple  saeml  to  the  qin •' •«  "' 
love.'  Dryden.  —  4.  Entitled  .1"  tl"1 
respect  or  reverence;  venerable. 


n»e.  far.  tat.  fall;       me.  met.  her:       pine,  pin:      note,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  given 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Coivlev. 

6.  Not  to  be  profaned,  violated,  or  made 
common;  inviolable;  inviolate;  as,  to  keep 
one's  confidence  sacred. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held.    Drydeti. 

6.t  Devoted  or  dedicated,  in  a  bad  sense; 
accursed ;  baleful.  '  To  destruction  sacred 
and  devote. '  Milton.  '  Sacred  thirst  ol 
gold.'  Dryden.  [A  Latinism.  ] — Sacred 
li,;nn,  the  nut  of  Nelumbiwn  speciosum,  or 
.-acred  lotus.  See  NELUMBIUM.  —  Sacred 
college,  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome.— 
Sacred  Majesty,  a  title  once  applied  to  the 
kings  of  England.  —  Sacred  place,  in  civil 
law,  the  place  where  a  person  is  buried.— 
SYN.  Holy,  divine,  hallowed,  consecrated, 
dedicated,  devoted,  religious,  venerable, 
reverend;  inviolable;  inviolate. 

Sacredly  (sa'kred-li),  ado.  In  a  sacred  man- 
ner; (a)  with  due  reverence;  religiously;  as, 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  sacredly;  the  day  is 
xacredly  kept.  (6)  Inviolably ;  strictly ;  as, 
to  observe  one's  word  sacredly;  a  secret  to 
be  sacredly  kept. 

Sacredness  (sa'kred-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  sacred  or  consecrated  to  God,  to 
his  worship,  or  to  religious  uses;  holiness; 
sanctity ;  as,  the  sacredness  of  the  sanctu- 
ary or  its  worship;  the  sacredness  of  the 
-Sabbath. — 2.  Inviolableness;  as,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage  vows  or  of  a  trust.  '  The 
peculiar  sacredness  which  the  English  attach 
to  all  freehold  property.'  Hallam. 

Sacrific,  Sacrifical  (sa-krif'ik,  sa-krif'ik-al), 
n.  [L.  sacrificus.  See  SACRIFICE.]  Em- 
ployed in  sacrifice.  Johnson. 

SacriflcaMet  (sa-krif'ik-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  offered  in  sacrifice.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sacrificant  (sa-krif'ik-ant),  n.  [L.  sacrijic- 
ans,  sacrificantis,  ppr.  of  sacrijico.  See 
SACRIFICE.]  One  that  offers  a  sacrifice. 
llallywell. 

S^crificatlont  (sak'ri-fl-ka"shon),  ».  Sacri- 
fice. Dr.  A.  Oeddes. 

Saeriflcator  t  (sak'ri-fl-kat-er),  n.  A  sacri- 
licer;  one  that  offers  a  sacrifice.  Sir  T. 
Krowne. 

Sacriflcatory  (sa-krif ik-at-o-ri),  a.  Offering 
sacrifice.  Sherwood. 

Sacrifice  (sak'ri-fis),  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  sacri- 

Jieium,  from  sacer,  sacred,  and  facia,  to 
make.]  1.  The  offering  of  anything  to  God, 
or  to  a  god;  consecratory  rite.  '  Great  pomp, 
and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud  to  Dagon.' 
Milton. — 2.  Anything  consecrated  and  offered 
to  God  or  to  a  divinity;  an  immolated  victim, 
or  an  offering  of  any  other  kind  laid  on  an 
altar,  or  otherwise  presented  in  the  way  of 
religious  thanksgiving,  atonement,  or  con- 
ciliation. '  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared 
with  blood  of  human  sacrifice.'  Milton. 

My  life  if  thou  preserv'st,  my  life 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be.  AdditOH. 

3.  Destruction,  surrender,  or  loss  made  or 
incurred  for  gaining  something  else;  the 
devotion  or  giving  up  of  some  desirable  ob- 
ject in  behalf  of  a  higher  object,  or  to  a 
claim  considered  more  pressing;  hence,  the 
thing  so  devoted  or  given  up. 

He  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  friendship  to  his  interest. 

4.  The  selling  or  disposal  of  goods  at  a 
value  under  cost  price. 

Its  patterns  were  last  year's,  and  going  at  a  sacrifice. 

Dickens. 

Mr.  J.  had  determined  .  .  .  to  dispose  of  the  stock 
in  hand  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice.  Kingsley. 

Sacrifice  (sak'ri-fis},  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sacri- 
ficed; ppr.  sacrificing.  [From  the  noun.] 
1.  To  make  an  offering  or  sacrifice  of;  to 
consecrate  or  present  by  way  of  expiation 
or  propitiation,  or  as  a  token  of  acknow- 
ledgment or  thanksgiving  to  some  divinity; 
to  immolate  on  the  altar  of  God,  either  as 
an  atonement  for  sin,  to  procure  favour,  or 
to  express  gratitude.  'From  the  herd  or 
Hock  oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid.' 
Milton.  Hence  —  2.  To  destroy,  surrender, 
or  suffer  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
something;  to  give  up  in  favour  of  a  higher 
or  more  imperative  duty  or  claim. 

'Tis  a  sad  contemplation  that  we  should  sacrifice 
the  peace  of  the  church  to  a  little  vain  curiosity. 

Dr.  H.  Mare. 

Love  sacrifices  all  things  to  bless  the  thing  it  loves. 
Lord  Lytton. 

3.  To  devote  with  loss  or  suffering. 

Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 

To  babbling  ignorance  and  to  empty  fears.    Prior. 

4.  To  destroy;  to  kill. 

Sacrifice  (sak'ri-fis),  v.i.  To  offer  up  a  sac- 
rifice; to  make  offerings  to  God  or  to  a  deity 


by  the  slaughter  and  burning  of  victims,  or 
of  some  part  of  them,  on  an  altar. 
Sacrificer  (sak'ri-fis-er),  n.    Oue  that  sacri 
flees  or  immolates. 

Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers.     Shak. 

Sacrificial  (sak-ri-fish'al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  concerned  with  sacrifice;  performing  sac- 
rifices ;  consisting  in  sacrifice ;  as,  a  sacri 
fatal  knife.  'Sacrificial  rites.'  Jer.  Taylor 

Sacrilege  (sak'ri-lej),  n.  [Fr.  sacrili'ge,  from 
L.  sacrilegium — sacer,  sacred,  and  lego,  to 
gather,  to  pick  up,  to  steal  or  carry  off .  ]  1.  The 
violation  or  profaning  of  sacred  things. 

Then  gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  womb 
Of  his  great-grandmother  with  steel  to  wound, 
And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 
With  sacrilege  to  dig.  Spenser. 

2.  In  a  more  specific  sense,  (a)  the  alienating 
to  laymen  or  to  common  purposes  what  has 
been  appropriated  or  consecrated  to  reli- 
gious persons  or  uses.  (6)  The  felonious 
taking  of  any  goods  out  of  any  church  or 
chapel.  Sacrilege,  by  common  law,  was 
formerly  a  capital  offence,  but  it  is  now  put 
by  statute  on  a  footing  with  burglary  and 
housebreaking. 

Sacrilegious  (sak-ri-le'jus),  a.  [1.  sacri- 
legm.  See  SACRILEGE.  ]  Violating  sacred 
tilings ;  guilty  of  sacrilege ;  involving  sacri- 
lege; profane;  impious. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  mfMrffsgtmt  hands.      Pope. 

Sacrilegiously  (sak-ri-le'jus-li),  adv.  In 
a  sacrilegious  manner;  with  sacrilege;  in 
violation  of  sacred  things.  'Sacrilegiously 
pillaging  and  invading  God's  house.'  South. 

Sacrilegipusuess  (sak-ri-le'jus-nes),  ». 
The  quality  of  being  sacrilegious. 

Sacrilegist  (sak'ri-lej-ist),  n.  One  guilty  of 
sacrilege.  Spelman. 

Sacring  (sa'kring),  n.     Consecration. 

At  the  sacring-  of  the  mass,  I  saw 

The  Holy  Elements  alone.  Tennyson. 

Sacring-bell,  Sanctus-bell  (sa'kring-bel, 

sangk'tus-bel), n.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  small 
bell  that  rung  at  the  sanctus  and  at  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host  during  the  service  of  high 
mass.  It  was  formerly  usually  placed  on 
the  gable  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  in  a 
small  sort  of  turret,  or  in  a  lantern  or  tower. 
A  small  bell  carried  in  the  hand  is  now 
used. 

I'll  startle  you  worse  than  the  sacring-bell.    Shak. 

Sacrist  (sa'krist),  «.  [L.L.  sacrista,  from 
L.  sacer,  sacred.]  1.  A  sacristan. 

A  sacr-ist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  the 
church  of  common  right,  but  only  by  custom.  Aylijfe. 

2.  A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy 
out  music  for  the  choir  and  take  care  of  the 
books. 

Sacristan  (sak'ris-tan),  n.  [L.L.  sacris- 
tanus,  from  sacrista,  a  sacrist.  Sexton  is 
a  contr.  of  this  word.  ]  An  officer  of  the 
church  who  has  the  charge  of  the  sacristy 
and  all  its  contents. 

Still  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five  and  forty  beads  must  tell.          Coleridge. 

Sacristy  (sak'ris-ti),  n.  [Fr.  mcristie,  L.L. 
sacristia.  See  SACRIST.  ]  An  apartment  in 
a  church  where  the  sacred  utensils  are  kept 
and  the  vestments  in  which  the  clergyman 
officiates  are  deposited;  the  vestry. 

Sacro-  (saTcro).  In  ana*,  the  first  element  in 
sundry  compounds  denoting  parts  connected 
with  the  os  sacrum;  as,  sacro-iliac  symphysis, 
saero-spinal  ligament,  sacro-vertebral  angle. 
— Sacro-lumbalis,  a  muscle  arising  from  the 
sacrum,  &c.,  and  inserted  into  the  angles 
of  the  six  lower  ribs. 

Sacrosanct  (sak'ro-sangkt),  a.  [Transla- 
tion of  L.  sacrosanctus — sacer,  sacred,  and 
sanctus,  holy.]  Sacred;  inviolable.  'The 
tribune  armed  with  his  sacrosanct  and  in- 
violable authority.'  Holland. 

Sacrum,  Os  Sacrum  (sa'krum,  os  saTtrum), 
n.  [L.,  the  sacred  bone.]  In  anat.  the  bone 
which  forms  the  basis  or  inferior  extremity 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Its  shape  has  some- 
times been  compared  to  an  irregular  triangle. 
The  human  sacrum  consists  of  five  united 
vertebrae,  and  from  its  solidity  it  is  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  the  keystone  of  the  pelvic 
arch,  being  wedged  in  between  the  haunch- 
bones  behind.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  its  having  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  and 
henceconsideredsacred.orfromthefactthat 
the  Jewish  rabbins  held  that  this  part  of 
the  skeleton  resisted  decay,  and  became  the 
germ  from  which  the  body  would  be  raised. 

Sacti,  Salrti  (sak'ti),  n.  [Skr.  sakti,  power, 
energy.  ]  In  Hind.  myth,  the  female  power 
of  the  universe,  and  spouse  of  Siva. 


Sad  (sad),  a.  [A.  Sax.  seed,  satisfied,  sated, 
weary,  sick ;  Icel.  saddr,  older  form  sathr, 
sated,  full ;  hence  such  early  meanings  in 
English  and  Scotch  as  heavy,  weighed  down, 
compact,  firm,  solid.  (In  Scotland  a  road  is 
sad  when,  after  having  been  saturated  with 
moisture,  it  becomes  sutticiently  dry  and 
firm  again.)  The  word  would  therefore  be 
the  same  as  Goth,  satlts,  satiated,  full ;  cog. 
with  L.  salur,  full,  satis,  enough.  W.  sad, 
firm,  discreet,  sober,  is  by  some  considered 
the  origin,  but  it  seems  au  isolated  word  in 
Celtic,  and  may  itself  be  borrowed  from 
English.]  1. 1  Heavy;  weighty;  ponderous. 
•His  hand  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead.' 
Spenser. — 2. t  Standing  fast  or  firm;  not  to 
be  moved  ;  thus  the  'rock '  of  Luke  vi.  48  on 
which  the  house  was  founded  is  by  Wicliffe 
called  a  'sad  stoon.' — 3.  Close;  firm;  cohe- 
sive; not  porous,  springy,or  spongy:  opposed 
to  light  or  friable. 
Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad.  Mortimer 

4.  Serious ;  sedate  ;  grave ;  not  gay,  light,  or 
volatile.  'Lady  Catherine,  a  sad  and  reli- 
gious woman.'  Bacon. 

My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk.  Shak. 

6.  Sorrowful; melancholy;mournful;affected 
with  grief;  cast  down  with  affliction.  'Sad 
for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life. '  Pope. 

Th'  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad.  Milton. 

6.  Downcast ;  gloomy ;  having  the  external 
appearance  of  sorrow;  as,  a  sad  countenance. 

7.  Afflictive ;  calamitous ;  causing  sorrow ; 
as,  a  md  accident ;    a  sad  misfortune.  — 

8.  Bad;  vexatious;  naughty;  wicked;  as, 
a  sad  husband ;  a  sad  fellow. — 9.  Dark  col- 
oured. 

Woad  or  wode  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  sad  colours.  Mortimer. 

SYN.  Sorrowful,  mournful,  gloomy,  dejected, 
depressed,  cheerless,  downcast,  sedate,  seri- 
ous, grave,  grievous,  afflictive,  calamitous. 
Sadt(sad),  v.t.  To  sadden;  to  make  sorrowful. 

How  it  sadded  the  minister's  spirits.      //.  Peters. 

Sadda  (sad'da),  n.  [Per.  sad-dar,  the  hun- 
dred entrances  or  gates— sad  (Skr.  fata),  a 
hundred,  and  dar,  a  door,  a  gate.]  A  work 
in  the  modern  Persian  tongue,  being  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Zendavesta  or  sacred  books. 

Sadden (sad'n),  v.t.  1. 1  To  make  heavy,  firm, 
or  cohesive. 

Mar!  is  binding,  and  saddening  of  land  is  the  great 
prejudice  it  doth  to  clay  lands.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  make  sad  or  sorrowful;  to  make  melan- 
choly or  gloomy. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene.    Pope. 

3.  To  make  dark  coloured.— 4.  In  dyeing  and 
calico-printing,  to  apply  mordants  to  so  as  to 
tone  down  the  colours  employed  or  cause 
them  to  produce  duller  shades  than  those 
they  ordinarily  impart. 

Sadden  (sad'n),  v.i.  To  become  sad  or  sor- 
rowful; as,  he  saddened  at  the  sight.  '  Sad- 
dens at  the  long  delay.'  Thomson. 

Sadder  (sad'er),  n.    Same  as  Sadda. 

Saddle  (sad'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sadel,  sadol,  Dan. 
saddel,  Icel.  sothul,  Q.  sattel,  a  saddle.  Bor- 
rowed from  L.  sedile,  a  seat,  from  sedeo,  to 
sit.  Same  root  as  seat,  set,  sit.]  1.  (a)  A  seat 
to  be  placed  on  an  animal's  back  for  tne  rider 
to  sit  on,  as  the  common  riding  or  hunting 
saddle,  or  a  lady's  side-saddle,  for  a  horse, 
a  camel  saddle,  an  ox  saddle,  &c.  (&)  A 
padded  piece  of  leather  placed  on  the  back 
of  a  horse,  to  which  the  check-rein  and  the 
lugs  supporting  the  shafts  of  a  vehicle  are 
attached;  as,  a  cart  saddle,  a  gig  or  carriage 
saddle,  <fec.— 2.  Something  like  a  saddle  in 
shape  or  use:  (a)  a  rise  and  fall  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill. 

It  is  a  pretty  high  island,  and  very  remarkable  by 
reason  of  two  saddles  or  risings  and  fallings  on  the 
top.  Dampier. 

(&)  Naut.  a  cleat  or  block  of  wood  nailed  on 
the  lower  yard-arms  to  retain  the  studding- 
sail  booms  in  their  place;  also,  the  block  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  bowsprit  to  receive  the 
heel  of  the  jib-boom,  (c)  In  mach.  a  block 
with  a  hollowing  top  to  sustain  a  round 
object,  as  a  rod  upon  a  bench  or  bed.  (d)  In 
bridges,  a  block  on  the  top  of  a  pier  over 
which  suspension  cables  pass  or  to  which 
they  are  attached,  (e)  In  rail,  the  bearing 
in  the  axle-box  of  a  carriage;  also,  a  chair 
or  seat  for  the  rails.  (/)  In  building,  a 
thin  board  of  wood  placed  on  the  floor  in 
the  opening  of  a  doorway,  the  width  of  the 
jambs. — Saddle  of  mutton,  venison,  &c.,  two 
loins  of  mutton,  Ac.,  cut  together. — To  put 
the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  to  impute  blame  ' 
where  it  is  really  deserved.  [Colloq.] 
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•  (sadax  «.«.  pret  4  pp.  toddled;  ppr. 
'Mf.    1.  To  put  a  saddle  on. 


„.  put  a  i 

AMI  Aoraham  raw  up  emrrjr  In  the  roornll 


and 


1  To  load;  tnflx.ua,  burden,  on:  u,  to  be 
toddled  with  the  expense  of  bridges  mnd 


T«*  ews*  which  then  occurred  was  of  a  nature  to 

m+Ue  the  rcspottlbUity  not  merely  oo  oneor  another 
.  but  upon  the  -hole  bod,  of 


Saddle-back  <sadl-bak).n.  1.  Anamegiren 
to  a  hill  or  Ita  itimmlt  when  somewhat 
saddle-shaped.—  2.  In  owl.  a  familiar  name 
for  anticlinal  strata.  The  duping  tides  are 
called  -ings.  1  A  name  given  by  fUhermen 
to  a  bastard  kind  of  oysters,  unfit  for  food. 

Saddle-backed  (udl  hakt).  a.  Baring  a 
low  back  and  an  elevated  neck  and  bead,  u 

•  ttonf.-SaddU-taeJted  coping.  In  are*,  a 
coping  thicker  In  tbe  middle  than  at  the 
edges  so  that  It  delivers  each  way  the  water 
that  falls  upon  It 

Saddle-bar  (ssill  bag),  n.  One  of  a  par  of 
bags,  usually  of  leather,  united  by  straps 
lor  carriage  on  horseback,  one  bag  on  each 
M 

Saddle-bar  (sadl-barX  n.  I.  The  side-bar, 
aide  plate.  or  spring-bar  of  a  saddle-tree.— 
1  One  of  the  small  Iron  bars  to  which  the 
lead  panels  of  a  glazed  window  are  tied. 

Saddle-bow  (sad'I-bo),  n.  The  upper  front 
part  of  a  saddle,  formed  of  two  carved  pieces 
united  so  u  to  form  an  arch  ;  a  pommel 

*  A  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-how.'    Drydrn. 
Saddle-cloth  (sadl-kloth).  n.     A  cloth  at- 

tached to  a  saddle,  and  extending  nver  the 

loins  of  the  horse;  a  housing. 
Saddle-all  (sad'l-galX  n.     A  sore  upon  a 

bone's  back  made  by  the  saddle 
Saddle-girth  (aadl-gerth),  n.    The  band  or 

strap  which  pauses  under  the  horse's  belly 

and  serve*  to  fasten  the  saddle. 
Saddle-gran  (  sadl-groft  ).  c  .(.    To  Ingraft 

by  forming  the  stock  like  a  wedge  and  fitting 

the  end  of  the  scion  over  it  like  a  saddle  : 

the  reverse  of  to  cleft-graft  (which  see). 
Saddle-horse  (sadl-hors),  n     A  horse  used 

for  riding  with  a  saddle. 
Saddle-joint  (sad'l-jointX  n.     A  form  of 

joint  for  sheet  metal,  one  portion  of  which 

overlaps  and  straddles  the  vertical  edge  of 

the  next 
Saddler  (sad  lor  X  n.     One  whose  occupa- 

tion is   to  make  saddles.      '  To  pay  the 

toddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper  '    Shalt 
Saddle-roof  (sad'l-rdf).  n.   A  roof  having  two 

gables.    Sometimes  termed  I'acktaddlt  Konf 

and  Saddlt-baelt  Hoof. 
Saddle-rue  (sadl-rugX  n.    A  cloth  under  a 

saddle 

Saddlery  (sadler-IX  n.  1  The  manufactures 
of  a  saddler  ;  the  articles  usually  on  snle  111 
a  saddler's  shop.  —  -j  Trade  or  employment 
of  •  saddler 

Saddle-shaped  (»ad'l-shapt).  o.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  saddle.  In  <jr«l  applied  to 
strata  bent  on  each  side  of  a  mountain 
without  being  broken  at  the  top. 

Saddle-tree  (sad'1-tre),  n.  The  frame  of  a 
saddle 

Sadducalo  (ud-du-ka'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees;  as.  Sail- 
dtteaie  reasonings. 


(sad-du-se'anX  o.    Pertaining  to 
••MddMMB, 


(sad'du-seX  n.  [Or  mddnukaiot, 
•ah.  Imliitnit,  probably  from  Zad/ilt,  a  dis- 
tinguished priest  In  the  time  of  David  ) 
On«  of  a  sect  or  party  among  the  ancient 
Jews.  They  denied  the  existence  of  any 
spiritual  beings  except  God.  and  believed 
that  tbe  tool  died  with  the  body,  and  there- 
fore that  there  was  BO  rMBrnc  Uon  They 
also  rejected  the  authority  of  the  oral  law 
which  was  upheld  by  the  Pharisee*,  and  ad- 
bend  to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
•adilnoeetim.  Saddudam  (Md'du-se-lzm 
sttl'du-alxmX  n.  The  tenet*  of  the  .Saddu- 

•mddndse  (smd'da-slil  t.i.  prat.  &  pp.  tad- 


Having  a  sad  coonte- 


(Md'hart-edX  o.    Sorrowful; 
melancholy.    Skat. 

•ad-lron  (wdl-em),  n.    An  Instrument  for 

-•:-...•' 


Sadly  (sadll),  adv.    I.  In  a  sad  manner:  (a) 
sorrowfully;  mournfully;  miserably;  griev 


He  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief.        Drydtn. 

(&)  In  a  manner  to  cause  sadness;  badly; 
amictively;  calamitously;  as,  it  turned  out 
sadly.  (c)  In  a  dork  colour;  darkly. 

A  gloomy  obscure  place,  and  in  it  only  one  light, 
which  the  genius  of  the  house  held,  sadly  attiredT 
B.  J  onsen. 

2.  t  Seriously;  soberly;  gravely. 

To  tell  thee  sadly.  shepherd,  without  blame 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  cajne.     Milton. 

3.  t  Steadily. 

This  messenger  drank  sadly  ale  and  wine. 
And  stolen  were  his  letters  privily.        Chaucer. 

Sadness  (sad'nesX  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  sad;  sorrowfulness;  mournfulness; 
dejection  of  mind;  as,  grief  and  radMH  at 
the  memory  of  sin. 

If  the  subject  be  mournful,  let  everything  in  it  have 
a  stroke  of  sadness.  Dryden. 

2.  A  melancholy  look  ;  gloom  of  countenance. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

3.t  The  state  of  being  serious  or  in  earnest; 
seriousness;  sedate  gravity. 

Tell  me.  in  sadness.  who  she  is  you  love.      Shak. 

4.  t  Steadiness.    Chaucer. 

Sadr  (sad'r),  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
Arabs  of  Barbary  to  the  lote-bush  (Zizyphut 
LotMt),  whose  berries  they  use  as  food. 

Safe  (saf),  a.  [O.K.  «««/,  from  Ft.  sauf,  safe, 
from  I.,  salmtt,  safe;  akin  to  Gr.  helot,  Skr. 
garva,  whole,  entire.)  1.  Free  from  or  not 
liable  to  danger  of  any  kind  ;  as,  «•»/.•  from 
enemies;  safe  from  disease;  safe  from  storms; 
tafe  from  the  malice  of  foes.—  2.  Free  from 
or  having  escaped  hurt,  injury,  or  damage; 
as,  to  walk  safe  over  red-hot  ploughshares; 
to  bring  goods  safe  to  laud.—  3.  Not  accom- 
panied with  or  likely  to  cause  injury  or 
danger  ;  not  exposing  to  danger  ;  securing 
from  hann;  as.  a  safe  guide;  a  safe  harbour; 
Asafe  bridge;  it  is  not  ."'/-  to  go  there.  'In 
what  safe  place  you  have  bestowed  my 
money.  '  Sltak. 

Tis  politic  and  la/eto  let  him  keep 

At  point  a  hundred  knights.  Shak. 

4.  N'o  longer  dangerous;  placed  beyond  the 
liower  of  doing  hann. 

Banquo's  safe. 
—Aye,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditch.         Shak. 

5  Sound;  whole;  good.  'A  trade  that  I 
may  use  with  a  safe  conscience.'  Shak.— 
Safe,  Secure.  In  our  present  English  the 
difference  between  these  two  words  is  hardly 
recognized,  but  a  clear  distinction  was  often 
made  by  some  of  our  earlier  writers:  safe, 
implying  free  from  danger  or  evil  results  ; 
secure,  free  of  care,  careless,  easy  in  mind. 

We  cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened 
from  our  pleasing  lethargy.  For  we  care  not  to  be 
stt/t.  but  to  be  secure;  not  to  escape  hell,  but  to  live 
pleasantly.  y,r.  Taylor. 

Safe  (saf),  n.  1.  A  place  of  safety;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  a  strong  case  for  containing  money, 
jewels,  account-books,  and  other  valuable 
articles,  to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of 
burglars  or  against  the  action  of  fire,  (d)  A 
ventilated  or  refrigerated  receptacle,  in 
which  meat  is  kept  cool  and  fresh,  and  free 
from  the  attacks  of  noxious  insects.—  2.  t  A 
pantry. 

Safe  t  (sif).  r.  t.    To  render  safe. 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going 
Is  Fulvia's  death.  Skat. 

Safe-conduct  (safTcon-dukt),  n.  That  which 
gives  a  safe  passage;  as,  (a)  a  convoy  or 
guard  to  protect  a  person  in  an  enemy's 
country  or  in  a  foreign  country  ;  (6)  a  writ- 
Ing,  a  pass  or  warrant  of  security  given  to  a 
person  by  the  sovereign  of  a  country  to  en- 
able him  to  travel  with  safety 

Safe-conduct  (saf-kon-dukf),  v.t.  To  con- 
duct or  convoy  safely;  to  give  a  safe  passage 
to.  especially  through  a  hostile  country. 
'Safe-cmutucting  the  rebels  for  the  ships.' 
Snalc. 

Safeguard  (  saf  'gard  ).  n.  I  .  One  who  or  that 
which  defends  or  protects;  defence:  protec- 
tion. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on. 
And  doves  will  peck  In  sa/r-fnarj  of  their  brood. 

The  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne, 
Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thine  own.  Gramillt. 

2.  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  traveller. 
».  A  passport;  a  warrant  of  security  given 
by  a  sovereign  to  protect  a  stranger  within 
his  territories;  formerly  a  protection  granted 
to  a  stranger  In  prosecuting  his  rights  in 
due  course  of  law. 


rat*,  far.  tat.  toll;       me.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


A  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  a  safe- 
guard or  pass  to  two  lords,  to  deliver  a  message 
from  the  king  to  the  two  houses.  Clarendon. 

4.   An   outer   petticoat   to    save   women's 
clothes  on  horseback.    Beau.  &  Fl. 
Safeguard  (saf'gard),  v  t.   To  guard;  to  pro- 
tect 

To  safeguard  thine  own  life. 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death.  Shak. 

Safe-keeping  (saf'kep-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
keeping  or  preserving  In  safety  from  injury 
or  from  escape ;  secure  guardianship ;  as,  I 
shall  leave  it  in  your  safe-keeping. 

Safely  ( saf'li ),  adv.  In  a  safe  manner :  (o) 
without  incurring  danger  or  hazard  of  evil 
consequences. 

All  keep  aloof,  and  sffely  shout  around.  Dryden. 

(6)  Without  hurt  or  injury;  in  safety.  "That 
my  ships  are  safely  come  to  road. '  Shak. 

The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  past.       Prior. 

(c)  In  close  custody;  securely;  carefully. 

Till  then  111  keep  him  dark  and  safely  locked. 

Safeness  (saf'nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  safe;  the  state  of  being  safe 
or  of  conferring  safety ;  freedom  from  dan- 
ger ;  as,  the  safeness  of  an  experiment ;  th» 
safeness  of  a  bridge  or  of  a  boat. 

Safe-pledge  (saf'plej ),  n.  In  late,  a  surety 
appointed  for  one's  appearance  at  a  day 
assigned. 

Safety  ( saf  ti ),  n.  :.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  safe  or  uninjured;  exemption  from 
hurt.  Injury,  or  loss ;  as.  to  escape  dangers 
in  safety.  •  Hath  passed  in  safety  through 
the  narrow  seas.'  SAo*.  —  2.  The  state  of 
not  being  liable  to  danger  or  Injury;  a  state 
or  condition  out  of  harm's  way;  freedom 
from  danger;  preservation;  as,  here  you 
are  in  perfect  safety;  you  may  do  it  with  all 
safety;  to  run  to  a  cave  for  safety;  to  pro- 
vide for  one's  own  safety. 

Would  I  were  in  an  ale-house  In  London  I  I  would 
give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety.  Shak. 

Sometimes  used  in  plural. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties.  Shak. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  causing  dan- 
ger; safeness;  the  quality  of  making  safe  or 
secure,  or  of  Inspiring  confidence,  justifying 
trust,  ensuring  against  harm,  loss,  or  the 
like;  as,  tliesafety  of  an  electric  experiment. 

Would  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex. 
That  1  might  put  a  thousand  sorrows  off, 
And  credit  thy  repentance.  Heau.  &•  FI. 

4.  Preservation  from  escape;  close  custody. 

Imprison  him ; 
Deliver  htm  to  safety  and  return.         Shak. 

Safety-arch  (saf'ti-arch),  n.  Same  as  Da- 
charying-arch. 

Safety-team  (sal'tl-bem).  n.  In  rail. 
a  beam  of  a  truck  frame  furnished  with 
straps  passing  around  to  prevent  dangerous 
contingencies,  by  retaining  the  parts  in  their 
proper  relative  positions  in  case  of  the  axle 
breaking. 

Safety-belt  (saf'ti-belt),  n.  A  belt  made  of 
some  buoyant  material  or  inflated  to  sustain 
a  person  in  water;  a  life -belt;  a  safety- 
buoy. 

Safety-buoy  (saf  tt-boi),  n.    A  safety-belt. 

Safety-cage  (saf'ti-kaj),  n.  A  cage  for  raising 
and  loweringminers.  It  travels  upon  guides 
of  wood  or  iron  fixed  against  the  sides  of 
the  shaft,  and  Is  fitted  with  levers  and 
catches,  so  that  In  the  event  of  a  rope  break- 
ing the  levers  or  catches  fly  out,  and  either 
press  against  the  guides  or  clip  them,  by 
which  the  cage  is  prevented  from  falling. 

Safety-fuse  (saftl-fuz),  n.  A  fuse  used  in 
blasting  operations,  consisting  generally  nf 
a  hollow  cord  of  spun  yarn,  tarred  on  the 
outside  to  render  it  water-proof,  and  filled 
with  tightly  rammed  gunpowder.  Such 
fuses  ore  made  to  burn  at  a  certain  rate  (say 
2  feet)  per  minute,  so  that  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  Igniting  of  the  fuse  ana  the 
desired  explosion  can  be  easily  determined. 
A  gutta-percha  fuse-tube  is  sometimes  used 
In  cases  of  blasting  under  water. 

Safety-lamp  (saf'ti-lamp),  n.  A  lamp  for 
lighting  coal-mines  without  exposing  work- 
men to  the  explosion  of  fire-damp.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cistern  for  holding  the  oil,  in  tin- 
top  of  which  the  wick  Is  placed.  Over  the 
cistern  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  wire-gauze, 
so  u  to  envelope  the  flame.  By  this  con- 
trivance light  is  transmitted  to  (lie  miner 
without  endangering  the  kindling  ol  tin- 
atmosphere  of  fire-damp  which  nmy  sur- 
rnuml  him;  because  the  heat  of  the  flame  Is 
decreased  so  much  in  passing  through  the 
wire  gauze  that  it  is  incapable  of  ignitini: 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  nbune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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the  inflammable  gas  (carburetted  hydrogen) 
outside.  In  some  forms  of  the  lamp  a  glass 
cylinder  is  plated  inside  the  gauze  cage ; 
this  resists  air  currents  and  ensuresa  steadier 
light. 

Safety-lintel  (saf'ti-lin-tel),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  wooden  lintel  which  is  placed 
behind  a  stone  lintel  in  the  aperture  of  a 
door  or  window. 

Safety-pin  (saf'ti-pin),  n.  A  pin  having  its 
point  fitting  into  a  kind  of  sheath,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  readily  withdrawn  or  prick 
the  wearer  or  others  while  in  use. 

Safety-plug  (safti-plug),  n.  In  steam-boil- 
ers, a  bolt  having  its  centre  filled  with  a 
fusible  metal  screwed  into  the  top  of  the 
fire-box,  so  that  when  the  water  becomes 
too  low  the  increased  temperature  melts 
out  the  metal,  and  thus  admits  the  water 
to  put  the  fire  out,  and  save  the  tubes  and 
fire-box  from  injury  by  too  great  heat. 

Safety-tube  (saf'ti-tub),  n.  An  arrangement 
adapted  to  a  gas-generating  vessel,  to  pre- 
vent the  liquid  into  which  the  delivery  tube 
dips  from  passing  back  into  the  vessel  in 
consequence  of  diminished  internal  pres- 
sure. The  simplest  form  consists  of  a  straight 
tube  passing  through  the  cork  of  the  gener- 
ating vessel  and  dipping  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  or  of  a  tube  bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  passing  just  through  the  cork, 
BO  that  a  portion  of  liquid  may  remain  in 
the  lower  bend  and  form  a  liquid  joint, 
cutting  oft"  the  communication  between  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  and  the  external  air. 

Safety-valve  (saf'ti-valv),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  obviating  or  diminishing  the  risk  of  ex- 
Fig,  i. 


Lever  Safety-valve. 

plosions  in  steam-boilers.  The  form  and 
construction  of  safety-valves  are  exceedingly 
various,  but  the  principle  of  all  is  the  same: 
that  of  opposing  the  pressure  within  the 
boiler  by  such  a  force  as  will  yield  before  it 
reaches  the  point  of  danger,  and  permit  the 
steam  to  escape.  The  most  simple  and  ob- 
vious kind  of  safety-valve  is  that  in  which  a 
weight  is  placed  directly  over  a  steam-tight 
plate,  fitted  to  an  aperture  in  the  boiler. 
When,  however,  the  pressure  is  high,  this 
form  becomes  inconvenient,  and  the  lever 
safety-valve  is  adopted.  This  form  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1,  where  a  is  the  valve,  fitted 
to  move  vertically,  and  guided  by  a  stem 
passing  through  the  seat;  b,  the  boiler;  c,  the 
valve-seat,  usually,  as  well  as  the  valve  itself, 
formed  of  gun-metal  (the  same  letters  indi- 
cate the  corresponding  parts  in  fig.  2);  d,  the 
lever,  working  upon  a  fixed  centre  at  e,  and 
pressing  upon  the  valve  by  a  steel  point;  /is 
a  guide  for  the  lever,  and  g  a  weight  which 
may  be  adjusted  to  any  distance  from  the 
centre,  according  to  the  pressure  required. 
In  locomotive  engines,  where  the  lever  and 
weight  would  occupy  too  much  space,  it  is 
usual  to  adopt  the  spring  safety-valve,  one 
form  of  which  is  shown  at  fig.  2.  A  series 
of  bent  springs,  h  h  h,  are  placed  alternately 


Spring"  Safety-valve. 

in  opposite  directions,  their  extremities  slid- 
ing upon  the  rods  t  i,  and  are  forced  down 
upon  the  valve  a  by  means  of  a  cross  bar  k, 
which  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  nut 
so  as  to  to  give  the  right  pressure  upon  the 
valve. 


Saffiower  (Cartha 
tinctorius). 


Safflowt  (saf'flo),  n.    Same  as  Sajftower. 

An  herb  they  call  sajflow,  or  bastard  saffron,  dyers 
use  for  scarlet.  Mortimer. 

Safflower  (saf'flou-er),  n.  [From  saffron  and 
flower;  com  p.  G.  sartor.]  Bastard  saffron, 
a  composite  plant  of 
thegenusCarthamus, 
the  C.  tinctorius.  It  is 
cultivated  in  China, 
India, Egypt, and  also 
in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, on  account  of 
its  flowers,  which  in 
their  dried  state  form 
the  safflower  of  com- 
merce. An  oil  is 
expressed  from  the 
seeds,  which  is  used 
by  the  Asiatics  as  a 
laxative  medicine.  It 
is  also  most  exten- 
sively used  as  a  lamp- 
oil.  The  dried  flowers 
afford  two  colouring 
matters  (also  called 
safflower),  a  yellow 
and  a  red,  the  latter 
(carthamine)  being 
that  for  which  they  are  most  valued.  They 
are  chiefly  used  for  dyeing  silk,  afford- 
ing various  shades  of  pink,  rose,  crimson, 
and  scarlet.  Mixed  with  finely-powdered 
talc,  safflower  forms  a  common  variety  of 
rouge.  It  is  also  used  for  adulterating  saf- 
fron, a  much  more  expensive  dye-stuff. 

Saffron  (saffron),  n.  [Fr.  safran,  from  Sp. 
azafrano,  from  Ar.  and  Per.  zaferdn,  saf- 
fron; with  the  article,  az-zaferdn.  The 
plant  was  cultivated  by  the  Moors  in  Spain.  ] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Crocus,  the  C.  sativw. 
It  is  a  low  ornamental  plant,  with  grass-like 
leaves  and  large  crocus-like  flowers  of  a 
purple  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  but  extensively  cultivated  in 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  also  formerly 
in  England.  The  dried  stigmata  form  the 
saffron  of  the  shops,  which,  when  good,  has 
a  sweetish,  penetrating,  diffusive  odour;  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste ;  and  a  rich 
deep  orange  colour.  Saffron  is  employed, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  as  a  colouring 
and  flavouring  ingredient  in  culinary  pre- 
parations, liqueurs,  <tc.;  in  medicine  it  is 
now  only  applied  for  similar  purposes,  but 
formerly  it  was 
considered  to 

Eossess  stimu- 
mt,  emmena- 
gogue,  cordial, 
and  antispas- 
mo  die  proper- 
ties. It  gives 
to  water  and 
alcohol  about 
three  -  fourths 
of  its  weight  of 
an  orange-red 
extract,  which 
is  largely  em- 
ployed in 
painting  and 
dyeing.  It  is 
often  adulter- 
ated with  the 
petals  of  other 
plants,  especi- 
ally with  those 
of  the  safflower 
and  marigold.  The  name  bastard  saffron  is 
given  to  safflower ;  meadow-saffron  is  Col- 
chicuin  autumnale;  hay-saffron  consists  of 
the  stigmas  of  the  Crocus  sativus,  with  part 
of  the  style,  carefully  dried;  and  cake-saf- 
fron, of  cakes  made  of  safflower  and  gum- 
water. 

Saffron  (saffron),  a.  Having  the  colour  of 
saffron  flowers;  yellow.  'Saffron  flame.' 
Chapman. 

Did  this  companion  with  the  saffron  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day.    Shak. 
Aurora  now  had  left  her  saffron  bed.     Dryden. 

Saffron  (saffron),  v.t.  To  tinge  with  saf- 
fron; to  make  yellow;  to  gild. 

Saffrony  (saf'fron-i),  a.  Having  the  colour 
of  saffron. 

The  woman  was  of  complexion  yellowish  or  so/- 
froity,  as  on  whose  face  the  sun  had  too  freely  cast 
his  beams.  Lord. 

Sag  (sag),  v.i.  pret.  sagged;  ppr.  sagging. 
[Sc.  seg,  to  sink,  to  subside,  perhaps  from 
A.  Sax.  slgan,  to  sink;  allied  to  L.G.  sacken, 
D.  zakken,  to  sink  down.]  1.  To  sink,  in- 
cline, or  hang  away  owing  to  insufficiently 
supported  weight ;  to  settle ;  to  sink  in  the 


Saffron  (Crocus  safivns). 


middle ;  as,  a  building  sags  to  the  north  or 
south;  the  door  sags;  a  beam  sags  by  means 
of  its  weight. 

The  party  returned  home  as  it  came,  all  tired  and 
happy,  excepting  little  Alfred,  who  was  tired  and 
cross,  and  sat  sleepy  and  sagging  on  his  father's 
knee.  Longfellow, 

Hence  —  2.  To  yield  under  the  pressure  of 
care,  difficulties,  trouble,  doubt,  or  the 
like;  to  become  unsettled  or  unbalanced; 
to  waver  or  fluctuate. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 
Sfia*. 

3.  Naut  to  incline  to  the  leeward;  to  make 

leeway. 

Sag  (sag),  v.t.  To  cause  to  bend  or  give 
way;  to  load  or  burden. 

Sag  (sag),  n.  The  state  or  act  of  sinking, 
bending,  or  sagging. 

Saga  (sa'ga),  n.  [Icel.  saga,  a  tale,  a  history; 
from  segja,  E.  to  say.  See  SAY.]  An  an- 
cient Scandinavian  legend  or  tradition  of 
considerable  length,  relating  either  mythi- 
cal or  historical  events;  a  tale;  a  history;  as, 
the  Vblsunga  saga;  the  Knytlinga  saga,  &c. 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
Learn'd  many  a  saga's  rhyme  uncouth — 
Of  that  sea-snake  tremendous  curl'd. 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

And  then  the  blue-eyed  Norseman  told 
A  saga  of  the  days  of  old.  Longfellow. 

In  the  true  Saga  age  the  Icelanders  had  no  'habit 
of  writing ;'  they  simply  told  their  stories,  which  were 
handed  down  with  scrupulous  fidelity  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  without  the  use  of  either  pen  or  ink. 
When  the  art  of  writing  came  in,  the  true  Sat>a 
period  perished.  Just  as  the  printing  press  extin- 
guished manuscripts,  so  did  manuscripts  extinguish 
Sagas  in  Iceland  and  the  North.  Edin.  Rev. 

Sagacious  (sa-ga'shus),  a.  [L.  sagax,  sagacfs, 
keen-scented,  acute,  sagacious,  from  sagio, 
to  perceive  keenly,  from  a  root  signifying 
to  be  sharp,  seen  in  Gr.  sagaris,  a  battle-axe, 
and  Skr.  saghnomi,  to  kill.]  1.  Quick  of 
scent ;  able  to  scent  or  perceive  by  the 
senses. 

So  scented  the  grim  Feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air; 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far.     Milton. 

2.  Intellectually  keen  or  quick;  acute  in  dis- 
cernment or  penetration ;  discerning  and 
judicious;  shrewd;  as,  a  sagacious  mind. 

Only  sagacious  heads  light  on  these  observations. 
Locke. 

3.  Full  of  or  informed  by  wisdom;  sage; 
wise;  as,  a  sagacious  remark. 

In  Homer  ...  we  find  not  a  few  of  these  sagaci- 
ous, curt  sentences,  into  which  men  unaccustomed 
with  books  are  fond  of  compressing  their  experience 
of  human  life.  Prof.  Blackie. 

4.  Showing  a  great  amount  of  intelligence ; 
acting  or  endowed  with  almost  human  in- 
telligence: said  of  the  lower  animals. 

Sagaciously  (sa-ga'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  saga- 
cious manner.  'Lord  Coke  sagaciously  ob- 
serves. '  Burke. 

Sagaciousnesa  ( sa-ga.' shus-nes ),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sagacious;  sagacity. 

Sagacity  (sa-gas'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  sagacitt;  L. 
sagacitas,  from  sagax,  sagacis.  See  SAGA- 
CIOUS.] The  quality  of  being  sagacious;  sa- 
gaciousness ;  as,  (a)  quickness  or  acuteness 
of  discernment  or  penetration;  readiness  of 
apprehension  with  soundness  of  Judgment ; 
clear-headedness;  shrewdness  and  common 
sense. 

Sagacity  finds  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  to  dis- 
cover what  connection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain.  Locke. 

(b)  Intelligence  resembling  that  of  mankind; 
as,  the  sagacity  of  a  dog  or  an  elephant. 

Sagamore  ( sag'a-mor  ),  n.  1.  Among  some 
tribes  of  American  Indians,  a  king  or  chief. 
Some  writers  regard  sagamore  as  synony- 
mous with  sachem,  but  others  distinguish 
between  them,  regarding  sachem  as  a  chief 
of  the  first  rank,  and  sagamore  as  one  of  the 
second.  'Sagamore,  sachem,  or  powwow." 
Longfellow.  —  2.  A  juice  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  Johnson. 

Sagapen  (sagVpen),  n.    See  SAGAPENTTM. 

Sagapenum  (sag-a-pe'num),  n.  [Gr.  saga- 
penon,  the  Ferula  persica  and  its  gum.] 
A  fetid  gem-resin  brought  from  Persia  and 
Alexandria,  generally  believed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  some  species  of  the  genus  Ferula. 
It  occurs  either  in  tears  or  irregular  masses 
of  a  dirty  brownish  colour,  containing  in 
the  interior  white  or  yellowish  grains.  It 
has  an  odour  of  garlic,  and  a  hot,  acrid, 
bitterish  taste.  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine  as  a  nervine  and  stimulating  ex- 
pectorant. 

Sagathy  (sag'a-thi),  n.  [Fr.  sagatin;  Sp.  sa- 
gati,  sagathy,  from  L.  sagutn,  a  blanket  or 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wrig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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I.  ]  A  mixed  woven  fabric  of  silk  and 
cotton;  layette  '  A  panegyric  on  piece*  of 
jsuMfAy  '  TatUr. 

SsVCbntt  (las' but),  n     Same  as  Sacnui. 
Hurton.  ^ 

^SS  ^m  •a'"".  safc!'sT>'und-on  account 
Jib*  reputed  virtue,  of  the  plant. )  The 
common  name  of  plant*  of  the  genu*  Salvia, 
a  rery  lam  genus  of  monopeta1" 
now  plant*,  nat  order  Labiate. 

lie  temperate  and  warmer  region*  of 

they  are  herb*  or  shrub*  of  widely 
TaVymg  habit.  n*u*lly  with  entire  or  cut 
leave*  and  various- coloured  (rarely  yel 
low)  flower*  The  be*t  known  and  most 
frequently  u*ed  in  this  country  Is  the  S  of- 
tcinalit  or  garden  sage,  a  native  of  various 
part,  of  the  south  ofluro|«-  This  plant  is 
biuch  tued  In  cookery,  and  Is  supposed  to 
asaiit  the  stomach  in  digesting  fat  and  lus- 

lous  fooda  It  wa*  fonnerly  In  great  re- 
pute as  a  sudorific,  aromatic,  astringent,  and 
antiaepUc  It  possesses  stimulant  proper- 
tie*  In  a  high  degree,  and  sage  tea  is  com- 
stomachic  and  slight  stimulant 


two  specie*.  S.  pntentu  (meadow-sage)  and 
S  VtXmuu  (wild  sage  or  Terrain  clary),  are 
natlresof  Great  Britain.— Sage  appte,  an  ci- 
creacence  upon  a  species  of  sage  (Salna 
pomi/ira)  caused  by  the  puncture  of  an 
IDMCI.-&W  anuh,  a  low  irregular  shrub 
{Arlrnuna  Ludorieiaiia)  of  the  order  Com- 
poilur.  growing  in  dry  alkaline  soils  of  the 
American  plains.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  Other  American  species  of  Artemisia.— 
float  rhettt.  a  kind  of  cheese,  flavoured,  and 
coloured  green  with  the  juice  of  sage.  The 
juice  of  spinage  IB  also  usually  added  to 
heighten  ita  colour.— Sage  code,  a  bird  be- 
longing to  the  Tetraonldaj  (Centneerau 
illiiptlifail.i)  resembling  the  prairie-fowl, 
Imt  much  larger.  It  is  found  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
the  sage  brush. 

Saga  (sal),  a.  [Fr  sage,  from  L  «<ipitu  (ex- 
Unt  only  In  ne-sapitu,  imprudent),  later 
form  M&iu«.  wise,  from  root  of  lapio,  to  taste 
<whenc«  sapient).]  1.  Wise;  having  nice 
discernment  and  powers  of  judging;  pru- 
dent; sagacious: as, usage counsellor.  'Sage, 
grave  men.'  Skat 

Most  mm  (tin  by  lining  render'd  j,iAvr) 

Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  A  wager.    Byron. 

2.  Proceeding  from  wisdom;  well-judged; 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose;  as.  sagf  coun- 
sels. '  Under  show  of  tage  advice.'  Milton. 
3  Grave;  solemn;  serious.  'Sageuia  solemn 
times'  Jfi'lfon.  — SYN.  Wise,  sagacious,  sa- 
pient, grave,  prudent,  judicious. 
Sage  (sajX  n  A  wise  man:  a  man  of  gravity 
.iii'l  wisdom;  particularly,  a  man  venerable 
for  yean,  and  known  as  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  prudence:  a  grave  philoso- 
pher. 'Groves  where  immortal <ai,««  taught' 

Altar, 

Unseen  before  In  heaven,  proclaims  him  come, 

And  guides  the  eastern  ufti.  Mitton. 

lie  tboufht  as  a  tagt  but  he  felt  as  a  man.    Btattu. 

Sagely  (sajlO.odi'  In  a  sage  manner:  wisely; 
with  just  discernment  ami  prudence.  '  Our 
Satrloar  «v«(y  thus  replied  '  Milton. 

Sacra*  (sa-jen1).  n.    See  SAJF.SE 

Sageneai  (saj'nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sag*;  wisdom;  sagacity;  prudence:  gravity. 

SagenUe  (saJ'en-UX  n  [Fr.  tagSnite,  from 
L.  laffita.  Or.  tagfnf,  a  large  net  I  Aclcular 
rutlle,  or  red  oxide  of  titanium.  The  acicu- 
lar  crystals  cross  each  other,  giving  a  reti- 
culated appearance;  hence  the  name. 

•jflllllll  (in)  in  mil  i  (See  above.]  Ap- 
plied to  quartz  when  containing  acicular 
crystals  of  other  materials,  most  commonly 
rutlle,  also  tourmaline,  actinolite,  and  the 
like. 

S*CK(*s«X  >.<•    Same  a*  Aw 

Sagger  (sag'er),  n.  [See  SIoo  AH.  ]  1.  A  seg- 
gar  or  clay  pot  used  In  making  pottery-ware. 
Be*  SKOAL  — 1  A  clay  used  In  making 
these  po  la. 

Saclna  (aa-ji'naX  n.  Pearl-wort,  a  genus  of 
plant*.  Be*  PEARL-WORT 

Saglnatet  (saj'l-nit).  >.(.  [L  myino.  sagi- 
natum,  to  fatten,  to  feed.)  To  pamper;  to 
glut;  to  fatten. 

•tafttU<aaJ'i-UX  n.  [L  ,  an  arrow  ]  1.  The 
Arrow,  one  of  the  old  constellations  of  the 
1  -t.  It  contains  no  stars 
_~  _Jrtb  magnitude.— I  In 
of  annelids,  forming  Huxley's 


about  an  Inch.  The  head  carrle*  a  series  of 
seUeor  brutles  surrounding  the  mouth,  and 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  body  is  fringed. 
A  single  nenre-ma*s  lies  in  the  abdomen. 
Theiipecies  are  found  living  in  the  open 
tea  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  affinities 
of  this  animal  are  with  the  worms,  but  it  Is 
anomalous  in  respect  of  its  variations  from 
the  worm  type. —  8.  The  keystone  of  an 
arch.  [Rare.]  —  4.  In  geom  (a)  the  versed 
sine  of  an  are.  (6)  The  abscissa  of  a  curve. 

Sagittal  (saj'l-tal),  a.  [L  sagittalis,  from 
sagitta, an  arrow.]  Pertaining  to  an  arrow; 
resembling  an  arrow.  In  anat.  applied  to 
the  suture  which  unites  the  parietal  bones 
of  the  skull. 

His  wound  wa»  between  the  safittal  and  coronal 
sutures  to  the  bone.  Wiseman. 

Saglttaiia  (saj-i-ta'ri-a),  n.  [From  L.  sagitta, 
im  arrow— the  leaves  resembling  an  arrow- 
head.) A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Alis- 
macete.  The  species  are  water-plants,  and 
are  found  in  the  hotter  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  are  frequently  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  white  three-petalled 
flowers.  S  tagitt(folia,  or  common  arrow- 
head, is  indigenous  in  this  country.  The 
rhizomes  of  many  of  the  species  contain 
amylaceous  matter,  and  form  a  nutritious 
food. 

Sagittarius  (saj-i-ta'ri-us),  n.  [L. ,  an  archer.  ] 
One  of  the  zodiacal  constellations  which  the 
sun  enters  Nov.  22.  It  is  represented  on 
celestial  globes  and  charts  by  the  figure  of 
a  centaur  in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow 
from  his  bow. 

Saglttary  (saj'i-ta-ri),  n  [See  above.)  1.  An 
old  name  for  a  centaur.— 2  »  The  arsenal  at 
Venice,  or  the  residence  there  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  army  and 
navy:  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  an  archer  over  the 
gate  Shak. 

Saglttary  (saj  i-ta-ri),  n. 
Pertaining  to  an  arrow.  Sir 
T.  Brotrne. 

Sagittate  (saj'i-tut),  a.  [L. 
saijitta,  an  arrow.)  Shaped 
like  the  head  of  an  arrow ; 
triangular,  hollowed  at  the 
base,  with  angles  at  the 
hinder  part;  sagittal :  used  sagittate  Leaf. 
especially  In  bot. 

Sago  (sa'gd),  n.  (Malay  and  Javanese  sagu, 
sago,  from  Papuan  sagu,  bread  ]  A  kind  of 
starch,  produced  from  the  stem  or  cellular 
substance  of  several  palms  and  palm-like 
vegetables,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sagus 
Itri-it,  S.  Kumphii,  the  fhanix  farinifera, 
Corypha  Gebanga,  Caryota  urens,  Sagittrus 
gacfharifer,  and  some  cycads,  but  these  last 
yield  a  very  inferior  sort  Sagtu  terin,  from 
which  the  finest  sago  is  prepared,  forms  im- 
mense forestson  nearly  all  the  Moluccas, each 
tree  yielding  from  100  to  800  Ibs.  of  sago.  The 
tree  when  at  maturity  Is  about  30  feet  high, 
and  from  18  to  22  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sago  or  medullary  matter,  which  is  prepared 
by  the  plant  for  the  use  of  the  flowers  and 
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Sago  Palm  (Safni  bruit). 

fruit,  is  most  abundant  just  before  the  evo- 
lution or  appearance  of  the  spadix  or  flower- 
bud.  At  this  period  the  tree  Is  cut  down 
and  the  medullary  part  extracted  from  the 
trunk,  and  reduced  to  powder  like  sawdust. 
The  filaments  are  next  separated  by  wash- 


northern  hemisphere  It  contains  no  stars 
hither  than  the  fourth  magnitude.— 2.  In 
Met  a  genus  of  annelids,  forming  Huxley's 
order  Chartofnatha.  This  animal  Is  a  trans- 
parent marine  form,  attaining  the  length  of 

FUe.  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;       tttbe,  tub,  bi»U;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ten- 


ing,  and  the  meal  laid  to  dry.  For  exporta- 
tion, the  finest  sago  meal  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  rubbed  int&  small  grains  of 
the  size  and  form  of  coriander  seeds.  This 
is  the  kind  principally  brought  to  Kngland. 
The  Malays  have  a  process  for  refining  sago, 
and  giving  it  a  fine  pearly  lustre,  the  method 
of  which  is  not  known  to  Europeans ;  but 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
heat  is  employed,  because  the  starch  is  par- 
tially transformed  into  gum.  The  sago  so 
cured  is  in  the  highest  estimation  in  all  the 
European  markets.  Sago  forms  a  light,  win  i]>>- 
some,  nutritious  food,  and  may  be  used  as 
a  pudding,  or  prepared  in  other  ways  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  children  and  invalids  when 
a  farinaceous  diet  is  required.— Portland 
varfu.  See  under  ARUX. 
Sagoln,  Sagouln  (sa-goin'.  sag'tt-ln),  n.  (The 
native  South  American  name.)  A  genus 
(Callithrix)  of  Brazilian  platyrhine  monkeys 
of  small  size,  and  remarkably  light,  actn  >•. 
and  graceful  in  their  movements.  Both  the 
in uly  and  tail  are  covered  with  beautiful 
fur,  and  the  latter  they  use  as  a  protection 
against  cold.  When  tame  they  are  very  gen- 
tle and  much  attached  to  their  masters. 
Their  tail  is  non-prehensile.  Called  also 
S'Htirrel  JKonkey  and  Saiinarui. 
Saguerus  (sa-gu-e'rus),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Palmacese  or  palms,  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  some  parts  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  S.  taccharifer  (the 
arenga  or  gomuti-palm)  is  of  great  value  to 
the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  yielding  a 
valuable  fibre,  palm-wine,  and  sugar,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  sago,  of  a  rather 
inferior  quality.  See  GOMUTI. 
SagAim  (sa'gum).n.  [L.]  The  military  cloak 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers  and  inferior 
officers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  paluda- 
mentum  of  the  superior  officers.  It  was  the 
garb  of  war,  as  the  toga  was  the  garb  of 
peace. 

Sagus  (s&'gus),  n.    A  genus  of  palms  from 
which  sago  is  obtained.    See  SAOO. 
Sagy  (sa'ji),  a.    Full  of  sage;  seasoned  with 
sa^e. 

Sahib  (sa'ib),  n.  [Hind.,  from  Ar.  sahib, 
lord,  master.]  A  term  used  by  the  natives 
of  India  or  Persia  in  addressing  or  speaking 
of  Europeans ;  as,  the  tahib  did  so  and  so ; 
Colonel  gahib.  Sahibah  is  the  corresponding 
feminine  form. 

Sulilite  (sah'lit),  n.    Same  as  ttalacolite. 
Sal  (sa'i),  n.    A  species  of  sapajou  or  South 
American   platyrhine  monkey,   the  Cebut 
capucinus,  found  in  Brazil.  Called  also  the 
Weeper  Monkey.    See  SAPAJOU. 
Salc(8a'ik).n.  (Fr.  eavque,  from  Turk,  ahaika, 
a  sale.)    A  Turkish  or  Grecian  vessel,  very 
common  in  the  Levant,  a  kind  of  ketch 
which  has  no  top-gallant-sail  nor  inlzzen- 
top-satl. 

Said  (sed),  pret.  &  pp.  of  say:  so  written  for 
gayed.  1.  Declared ;  uttered ;  reported.  — 
2.  Aforesaid;  before  mentioned:  used  chiefly 
in  legal  style.  'King  John  succeeded  his 
eaid  brother.'  Sir  Jf.  Hale. 
Saiga  (sa'ga),  n.  A  species  of  antelope  (Colut 
or  Antilope  Saiga)  found  on  the  steppes  of 
Russia  and  on  the  Russian  borders  of  Asia. 
It  forms  one  of  the  two  European  species  of 
antelopes;  the  other  being  the  chamoU. 
The  nose  is  of  peculiar  structure,  the  i>]><  i. 
ings  being  very  large  and  covered  by  a  soft 
cartilaginous  arch.  The  saiga  of  Tartary 
(S.  Tartarica)  is  presumably  a  distinct  spe- 
cies from  the  above. 

Sail  (sal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  segel,  segl,  a  sail:  cog. 
Icel.  segl,  G.  and  Sw.  segel,  l)an.  sett,  D.  teU; 
the  term,  no  doubt  denotes  an  agent,  and 
the  word  is  probably  from  an  Indo-European 
root  (sagh)  meaning  to  check,  to  resist] 
1.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  a  texture  or  tissue  of 
some  kind  spread  to  the  wind  to  cause,  or 
assist  in  causing,  a  vessel  to  move  through 
the  water.  The  sails  of  European  vessels  are 
usually  made  of  several  breadths  of  canvas, 
sewed  together  with  a  double  seam  at  the 
borders,  and  edged  all  round  with  a  cord  or 
cords  called  the  bolt-rope  or  boU-ropti.  A 
sail  extended  by  a  yard  nung  (uliimj)  by  the 
middle  and  balanced  is  called  a  sq\tare  tail; 
a  sail  set  upon  a  gaff,  Ixwrn,  or  stay  is  called 
A  fore-and-aft  sail.  The  upper  part  of  every 
sail  is  the  Ae-od.the  lower  part  the/oo(,  tin 
sides  in  general  are  called  leeches;  but  tin- 
weather  side  or  edge  (that  is,  the  si<l. 
the  mast  or  stay  to  which  it  is  atu 
of  any  but  a  square  sail  is  called  the  Inf. 
and  the  other  edge  the  after  leech.  The 
lower  two  corners  of  a  square  sail  are  in  p'n 
cral  c(u««;  the  weather  clue  of  a  fore  -and- 
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aft  sail,  or  of  a  course  while  set,  is  the  tack, 
Sails  generally  take  their  names,  partly  at 
least,  from  the  mast,  yard,  or  stay  upon 
which  they  are  stretched  ;  thus,  the  main- 
course,  main-top  sail,  main-topgallant  sail 
are  respectively  the  sails  on  the  mainmast, 
main-topmast,  and  main- topgallant  mast. 
The  principal  sails  in  a  full-rigged  vessel  are 
the  courses  or  lower  sails,  the  topsails  and 
topgallant  sails.  The  cut  shows  the  sails  of 
a  ship,  which  are  not  greatly  different  from 
those  of  a  barque.  The  vessel  represented 
might,  however,  carry  additional  sails  to 
those  shown;  thus  she  might  have  staysails 


on  the  stays  of  the  main  and  mizzen  masts, 
and  fore-and-aft  sails  (called  spencers)  on 
the  main  and  fore  masts.  — 2.  A  funnel-shaped 
bag,  open  at  both  ends,  on  the  deck  of  a  ship 
to  intercept  or  gather  air  and  lead  it  below 
deck  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  — 3.  That 
portion  of  the  arm  of  a  windmill  which 
catches  the  wind.  'And  the  whirring  mil 
goes  round.'  Tennyson. — 4.  A  wing.  [Poeti- 
cal] 

He,  cutting  way 

With  his  broad  sails,  about  him  soared  round; 
At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldy  sway, 
Snatch'd  up  both  horse  and  man.  Spenser. 


5.  A  ship  or  other  vessel ;  as,  we  saw  a  sail 
and  gave  chase :  used  as  a  plural  with  the 
singular  form ;  as,  the  fleet  consisted  of  20 
sail.     Sometimes  collectively,  a  fleet. 

We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbouring  shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward.        SJtaA. 

6.  A  journey  or  excursion  upon  water;  a  pas- 
sage in  a  vessel  or  boat. 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail.       Sha£. 

— Full  sail,  with  all  sails  set.— To  loose  sails, 
to  unfurl  them.— To  make  sail,  to  extend  an 
additional  quantity  »>f  sail.  — To  net  sail,  to 
expand  or  spread  the  sails ;  and  hence,  to 


1.  Flying-jib. 

2.  jib. 

3.  Fore-topmast  stay-sail. 

4.  Fore-course. 

5.  Fore-top-sail. 


6.  Fore-topgallant  sail. 

7.  Fore-royal. 

3.  Fore-sky-sail. 
9.  Fore-royal  studding-sail. 
10.  Fore-topgallant  studding-sail. 


Merchantman  under  Full  Sail. 

11.  Fore-topmast  studding-sail. 

12.  Main-course. 

13.  Main-top  sail. 

14.  Main-topgallant  sail. 

15.  Main-royal. 


16.  Main-sky-sail. 

17.  Main-royal  studding-sail. 

18.  Main-topgallant  studding-sail. 

19.  Main-topmast  studding-sail. 

20.  Mizzen-course. 


21.  Mizzen- top-sail. 

22.  Mizzen -topgallant  sail. 

23.  Mizzen-royal. 

24.  Mizzen-sky-sail. 

25.  Spanker  or  driver. 


begin  a  voyage.  — To  shorten  sail,  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  sail  or  take  in  a  part.  —  To 
strike  sail,  (a)  to  lower  the  sails  suddenly, 
as  in  saluting  or  in  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 
Acts  xxvii.  17.  (b)  To  abate  show  or  pomp. 
[Colloq.] 

Margaret 

Must  strike  her  sail  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
Where  kings  command.  Shak. 

—  Under  sail,  having  the  sails  spread. 
Sail  (sal),  v.i.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To  be 
impelled  or  driven  forward  by  the  action  of 
wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on  water;  hence, 
to  move  or  be  impelled,  as  a  ship  or  boat,  by 
any  mechanical  power,  as  by  steam,  oars,  &c. ; 
as,  a  ship  sails  ten  knots  an  hour;  she  sails 
well  close-hauled. — 2.  To  be  conveyed  in  a 
vessel  on  water;  to  pass  by  water;  as,  we 
sailed  from  London  to  Canton. 

And  when  we  had  sailed  over  the  sea  of  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia,  we  came  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia. 
Acts  xxvii.  5. 

3.  To  swim,  as  a  fish  or  swimming  bird. 

Little  dolphins,  when  they  sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  ot  the  British  whale.     Dryden. 

4.  To  set  sail;  to  begin  a  voyage. 

There  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she  saiCci, 
SafTttvom  this  port.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  fly  without  striking  with  the  wings; 
to  glide  through  the  air  without  apparent 
exertion ;  to  move  smoothly  through  the 
air.     'Sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.' 
Shak.     'Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds 
with  steady  wing.'    Milton. 

The  owlet  Atheism 

Sailing1  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon, 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids.  Coleridge. 

6.  To  pass  smoothly  along;  to  glide;  to  float; 
as,  the  clouds  sail;  she  sailed  into  the  room. 


— To  sail  over,  in  arch,  to  project  beyond 
a  surface.  Gwiit. 

Sail  (sal),  v.t.  1.  To  pass  or  move  upon  or 
over  by  means  of  sails  or  other  propulsory 
means,  as  steam,  oars,  Ac. 

A  thousand  ships  were  inann'd  to  sail  the  sea. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  move  upon  or  pass  over,  as  in  a  ship. 
'Sail  seas  in  cockles.'  Shak.—  3.  To  tiy 
through. 

Sublime  she  sails 

Th'  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales. 
Pope. 

4.  To  navigate;  to  director  manage  the  mo- 
tion of;  as,  to  sail  one's  own  ship. 

Bailable  (sal'a-bl),a.  Capable  of  being  sailed 
on  or  through;  navigable;  admitting  of 
being  passed  by  ships. 

Sail-boat  (sal'bot),  n.  A  boat  propelled  by 
or  fitted  for  a  sail  or  sails. 

Sailborne  (sal'born),  a.  Borne  or  conveyed 
by  sails.  Falconer. 

Sail-broad  (sal'brad),  a.  Spreading  like  a 
sail. 

At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight.  Milton. 

Sailcloth  (sal'kloth),  n.  Canvas  or  duck 
ust:d  in  making  sails  for  ships,  &c. 

Saile.t  v.t.  To  assail.  Homaunt  of  the 
Rose. 

Sailer  (sal'er).n.  l.One  that  sails;  a  seaman; 
a  sailor.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  [Rare.]— 2.  A  ship 
or  other  vessel  with  reference  to  her  manner 
of  sailing;  as,  a  heavy  sailer;  a  fast  sailer;  a 
prime  sailer. 

'You  must  be  mad.  She  is  the  fastest  sailer  be- 
tween here  and  the  Thames.'  ...  'I  care  notl'  the 
porter  replied,  snatching  up  a  stout  oaken  staff  that 
lay  in  a  corner,  '  I'm  an  old  sailor.'  G.  A.  Sola. 

Sail-fish  (sal'flsh),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
basking-shark  (Selache  maximus),  from  its 


habit  of  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  its  dorsal  fin  exposed,  somewhat 
like  the  sail  of  a  ship.  Yarrell. 

Sail-hOOk  (sal'hbk),  n.  A  small  hook  used 
for  holding  the  seams  of  a  sail  square  in  the 
act  of  sewing. 

Sail-hoop  (sal'hop),  n.  One  of  the  rings  by 
which  fore-and-aft  sails  are  secured  to  masts 
and  stays. 

Sailing  (sal'lng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  or 
that  which  sails. --2.  The  art  or  rules  of  navi- 
gation; the  art  or  the  act  of  directing  a  ship 
on  a  given  line  laid  down  in  a  chart.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  rules  by  which 
in  particular  circumstances  a  ship's  place 
and  its  motion  are  computed.— Current  nail- 
ing, the  method  of  determining  the  true 
course  and  distance  of  a  ship  when  her  own 
motion  is  combined  with  that  of  a  current. 
—Globular  sailing.  See  GLOBULAR. —Oreo  t 
circle  sailing,  the  manner  of  conducting  ;i 
ship  between  one  place  and  another,  so 
that  her  track  may  be  along  or  nearly  ajoni; 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  that  is  a  circle 
whose  plane  would  pass  through  the  two 
places  and  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle  being  the  curve  of  shortest 
distance  between  any  two  places. — Merca- 
tor's  sailing,  that  in  which  problems  are 
solved  according  to  the  principles  applied 
in  Mercator's  projection.  See  MERCATOR'S 
CHART.—  Middle-latitude  sailing.  See  under 
MIDDLE.— Oblique  sailing.  See  OBLIQUE.— 
Parallel  sailing.  See  PARALLEL.  -  -Traverse 
sailing.  See  TRAVERSE. 

Sailing-master  (sal'ing-mas-ter),  n.  See 
MASTER,  l.  (e\ 

Sailless  (sal'les),  a.     Destitute  of  sails. 

Sail-loft  (sal'Ioft),  n.  A  loft  or  apartment 
where  sails  are  cut  out  and  made. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  u?ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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L  «.    One  whose  oc- 

rto"mai7.ji.r,  or  repair^ 
KU*  (sai'De-dl).  n,    A  large  needle 
.triangular  tapering  end,  used  in  sew- 

•sXt^IslVer  X    »     [Another  spelling  of 
iltr  I    A  mariner:  a  teaman;  one  of  the 
cwTof  a  tWporwssel,  ntually  one  of  the 
oriiMry  hands,  or  those  before  the  mast 

I  ice  the  cabin-window  bright ; 

I  wM  lb«  tailor  at  the  wheel  iinnyia* 

Sailor-like  («al'er-lik).  a.    Like  sailors. 
SaU-room  (.tl'rOmX  n.    An  apartment  In  a 
^..t|  wl.rre  spare  tails  are  stowed  away, 
•ally  (sal  IX  a.    Like  a  sail 
Tts«  MM  her  former  course  doth  seriously  porsne. 

•all-yard  (sil'yardl,  n  The  yard  or  spa*  « 
w  hi  ch  «ail«  are  extended.  p^ 

•aim  (tarn),  n.  (gee  SEAM.)  Lard;  fat.  [Pro- 
dnHalKnglUh  and  Scotch.) 

SalmarU  (ts'l-ma-rit).  n.  [Ind  an  name.) 
TheM(oin  or  squirrel  monkey.  /'.  M  Dun- 
«•«.  SeeSAOOIK. 

Saint  (sin)    For  Soyen,  pp  of  sau. 
It  ts  aa  aufloaTM  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Soi~obKure  precedence  that   hath  tofore  been 

Sain.  Sane  (staX  »  «-  (*•  Sax.  stnian,  seg- 
aian  to  sign,  to  bless,  from  uyen,  segn,  a 
sign;  O.  seaen,  a  sign,  teyiun,  to  sign,  to 
bleat  from  L  tignum,  the  sign  of  the  cross  ] 
To  blest  with  the  sign  of  the  crost;  to  bless 
so  ss  to  protect  from  evil  Influence.  Sir  H . 

-     ••        -   .  i    !i 

Sainfoin,  Salntfoln  (unn'foin,  sant'fomX  n. 
(Fr  saii\foin  from  Mil.  wholesome,  and 
/osn.  hay.  Another  derivation  is  from  Fr. 
taint  holy,  and  foin,  which  gives  the  Uer- 
man  name  heiliy-heu  (holy  hay)]  A  plant. 
Om.liHl*fliiifi'i  i  mil  order  U-guinlnosn!,  a 
native  of  calcareous  soils  in  central  and  south 
Kurope.  It  has  been  In  regular  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  supplying  fodder  for  cattle  either  in 
the  green  state  or  when  converted  into  hay. 
In  England  it  U  extensively  cultivated  on 
the  Oitswold  Hills,  and  on  the  chalk  soils  of 
Dortet,  Hants.  Wilts,  etc.  It  doet  not  thrive 
well  except  when  the  toll  or  tubsoil  It  cal- 
careous. It  it  a  pretty  plant  with  narrow 
pinnate  leaves  and  long  spiket  of  bright 
pink  flowert. 

Saint t**nt).  n  [Fr,  from!.  «iic(t«.  sacred, 
holy,  pp.  of  tanfio,  to  render  sacred.]  1.  A 
person  tanctlfled ;  a  holy  or  godly  person; 
one  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  apostles  and  other 
holy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  'A 
hypocrite  may  Imitate  a  taint.'  Additon, 
1  One  of  the  blessed  In  heaven.  Rev  xviii.24. 
1  An  angel.  Deut  xxxlli.2;  Jude  14.  -4.  One 
canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Often 
contracted  St.  when  coming  before  a  personal 
name.  —  St  Agnes'  flover,  the  snow-flake 
(Krtnoama)  —  St  Amtreic't  cruet,  (a)  a  cross 
shaped  like  the  letter  X.  (<>)  A  North  Ameri- 
can shrub  (Aviirum  Crux  Andrea). —St. 
Anlkoiiy'i  fre,  erysipelas.  —  St  Baritaay'i 
thittlf.  the  Ontauna  tolttitialu,  a  plant 
sometimes  found  In  cornfields  In  the  south 
of  England.  —  St  Catherine' ijtoaer,  the  .V  i- 
fftl*  damatetna.—St.  Chnttophrr't  herb, 
the  royal  fern  (Otmunda  rtgalw).  aleo  a 
name  given  to  the  banelierry  (Actata  tpi- 
eutai—SL  CuUtbtrCs  beads,  the  detached 
and  perforated  joints  of  the  fossil  stem  of 
Jswrinilu  moniltformit.  Called  also  Wheel 
•toKM  and  Liltntontt.-  St.  CuUibert's  duck. 
the  eider-duck  (SoSMlHrt.  •oIKtriniai-St 
Klmut  ligkt,  corposant  (which  see)— St 
Utoryti  ensign,  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
ships  of  the  royal  navy,  consisting  of  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  field,  with  the  union-flag 
In  the  upper  quarter  next  the  mast — St 
Helen  i  beit.  Bee  OsaoamMsaiE&-S(.  ly- 
Mtiu.'  bean,  the  seed  of  a  large  climbing 
shrub,  of  the  nat  order  Loganlace*.  nearly 
allied  to  that  which  produces  nux  vomlca. 
The  seeds  wen  formerly  considered  a  re- 
medy for  cholera.  -Si.  James'  wort,  ragwort 
or  ragweed  (Snwoio  Jneotxra).-  at  John's 
bnfd.  8ee  CEEATOHIA  -St  John's  pear. 
ftse  UaDBUIil-nua.— St  John's  wort.  See 
HYraairACl*— St.  Martin's  herb,  a  mucl- 
U(ru.oos  tniplcal  plant  (Savtageria  erecta). 
Med  tor  mediciiiHl  purposea-St  Peter's 
tngers.  a  familiar  term  for  belemnltes, 
s»mny  of  which  have  a  finger-like  form.  -St. 
Pettr's  wort,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Ascyrum, 
and  llfptrietimovadranaulam:  also,  in  old 
herbal.,  the  cowslip  St  Thonuu'  tree,  a 
small  tree  (fiauAinia  tomentota),  a  native  of 


Ceylon  having  pale  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  crimson,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
superstition  that  they  are  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  St.  Thomas.  -St.  Vitut'  dance. 
See  CHOREA.—  Saint'i  bell.  See  SACRINO- 

HKI.L. 

Saint  (s»nt).  v.t.  1  To  number  or  enrol 
lunong  saints  by  an  official  act  of  the  pope; 
to  canonize. 

Orer  against  the  church  stands  a  large  hojpltal, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified 
though  never  saitutd.  Adauon. 

2.  To  salute  as  a  saint      [Rare.] 

They  shout, '  Behold  a  saint  !- 
And  lower  voices  laint  me  from  abovj 

Tennyson. 

Saint  (sant),  r.i.  To  act  piously  or  with  a 
show  of  piety.  'To  sin  and  never  for  to 
Mint.'  Shak. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  taint  it, 

If  foliy  grows  romantic,  1  must  paint  it.       Popt. 

SainUiom  (sant'dum),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  a  saint;  the  state  of  being 
sainted  or  canonized;  canonization. 

1  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  1  hold 

of  j. .</;.•./. •/».  Ttnnyson. 

S&lnted  (sant'ed),  p.  and  o.  1.  Canonized; 
enrolled  among  the  saints.— 2.  Holy;  pious; 
'A  most  tainted  king.'  Shak.—  3.  Sacred. 
"The  gods  on  tainted  seats.'  Milton.— 
4.  Entered  into  bliss;  gone  to  heaven:  often 
used  as  a  euphuism  for  dead.  'The  very 
picture  of  his  tainted  mother. '  Thackeray. 

Saintess  (sant'es),  n.    A  female  saint. 

Some  of  your  saintessts  have  gowns  and  kirtles 
made  of  such  dames'  refuses.  SAfUfit, 

Salntfoln,  n.    Same  as  Sainfoin. 

Sainthood  (sant'hod),  n.  The  character, 
rank,  or  position  of  a  saint.  '  The  sujierior 
honour  of  monkish  sainthood.'  //.  Walpole. 

Salntlsh  (sant'ish),  a.  Somewhat  saintly; 
alFectcd  with  piety:  used  ironically.  T. 
Uook. 

Salntlsm  (sant'izm),  n.  The  quality  or  char- 
acter uf  saints.  '  Canting  puritanism  and 
taiiilimn.'  Wood.  [Rare.] 

Saintlike  (sant'lik),  a.  1.  Resembling  a 
snint;  saintly;  as,  a«ain((i«-«  prince  —  2.  Suit- 
inga  saint;  becoming  a  saint.  'Oloss'dover 
only  with  a  saintlike  show.'  Dryden. 

Salntliness  (sant'li-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  saintly. 

Saintly  (sant'li),  a.  Like  a  saint  or  what 
belongs  to  a  saint;  becoming  a  holy  person. 
'  Wrongs  with  saintly  patience  borne.'  Mil- 
ton. •  Practls'd  falsehood  under  saintly 
shew.'  Miltun. 

Saintologlst  (san-tol'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
writet  the  lives  of  saints;  one  versed  in  the 
history  of  saints.  [Rare] 

Saint-seeming  (sant'sem-ing),  a.  Ilaving 
the  ap|K-arance  of  a  saint  'A  ttaint-stem- 
iii'j  and  Kible-bearing  hypocritical  iiuritan.' 
Mutintagu. 

Salntship  (sant'ship),  n.  The  character  or 
(|tialities  of  a  saint.  '  Might  shake  the 
*aint*hip  of  an  anchorite. '  Byron. 

Saint-Stmonlan  (sant-si-mo'ni-an),  n.  A 
partisan  of  the  Coun,t  de  St.  Simon,  who 
maintained  that  the  principle  of  joint-stock 
property,  and  just  division  of  the  fruits  of 
common  labour  among  all  members  of  so- 
ciety, is  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
society. 

Salnt-Simonlanlsm(sant-si-mo'ni-an-izm). 
n.  The  doctrines,  principles,  or  practice  of 
the  Saint-Hitnonians. 

SalT  (sar),  a.  Sore;  painful;  sorrowful;  se- 
vere. [Scotch.] 

Sair  (sar),  adv.  Sorely;  in  a  great  degree; 
very  much,  [Scotch.) 

The  like  of  her  have  played  warse  pranks,  and  so 
bat  alto  herscll.  unless  she  is  the  satrrr  lied  on. 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

Sair  (sar),  ft.  To  serve ;  to  Bt;  to  be  large 
enough :  to  satisfy,  as  with  food.  [Scotch.] 

Salrin',  Sailing  (sar'in),  n.  As  much  as  sa- 
tisfies or  serves  the  turn ;  enough ;  at,  he 
has  got  his  miring.  [Scotch.  ] 

Sairly  (sirnix  ode.    Sorely.    (Scotch.) 

Salth  (WITH),  n.    Same  as  Setlte. 

Saivai-iviii.H.  A  votary  of  Siva.  TheSaivas 
are  one  of  the  three  great  sects  of  Hindus- 
tan. The  sect  comprehend!  several  subdi- 
visions. Its  members  belong  chiefly  to  the 
learned  and  speculative  classes. 

Sajene  (sa-jen'),  n.  A  Russian  measure  of 
length  equal  to  1167  English  fathoms,  or 
about  7  feet  Engllah  measure.  Written  also 
, .... , . 

Sajou  (sa'jo),  n.  One  of  a  division  of  Ameri- 
can monkeys.  See  SAPAJOD. 

Saka  (Hi'k.n,  n.  The  native  name  of  the 
baiUrd  purple  heart-tree,  a  tpecies  of  Co- 


'urniture. 

Sake  (sak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  «a««.  contention, 
strife,  a  cause  or  suit  at  law;  Ice)  tdk,  sake, 
cause,  suit;  L.O.  mikf,  G.  eache,  suit-at-law, 
cause,  affair,  thing;  A.  Sax.  mean,  Goth,  ta- 
kan,  Icel.  laka,  to  contend,  accuse, &c  From 
the  same  root  as  seek,  L.  seouor,  to  follow. 
Comp.  as  to  meaning  cause,  because. ]  1.  Fi- 
nal cause;  end;  purpose;  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing; as,  the  hero  fights  for  the  take  of  glory; 
men  labour  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  or 
wealth.— 2.  Account:  reason; cause;  Interest; 
regard  to  any  person  or  thing.  The  plural 
is  regularly  used  in  such  phrases  as :  '  For 
your  f air  takes.'  Shak.  'For  both  our  sakei.' 
Shak.  The  sign  of  the  genitive  (possessive) 
is  often  omitted.  Thus  Shakspere  has  'For 
heaven  take;'  '  For  fashion  sake,'  &c. 

I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  Jajtf.  Gen.  viii.  21. 

The  word  seems  only  to  occur  in  such 
phrases  as  the  above,  having  always  for  be- 
fore it. 

Saker  (saljer),  n.  [Spelled  also  mere,  from 
Fr.«acr«,  a  falcon,  then  a  piece  of  ordnance: 
Sp.  and  Pg.  sacre,  from  Ar.  saqr,  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  It  was  customary  to  give  the  names 
of  hawks  to  muskets  and  pieces  of  artillery.  ] 

1.  A  hawk ;  a  species  of  falcon.    The  name 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  lanner,  but 
properly  belongs  to  a  distinct  specie*,  the 
Falco  sacer,  a  European  and  Asiatic  falcon, 
still  used  in  falconry  among  the  Asiatics.— 

2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saJktr, 

tie  was  the  inventor  of  and  maker.     Hadibrai, 

Sakeret  (sa'ker-et),  ».  The  male  of  the 
saker. 

Sakhrat  (sak'rat).  n.  [Ar.]  In  Mohamme- 
dan myth,  the  name  for  a  sacred  stone,  one 
grain  of  which  confers  miraculous  powers. 
It  is  of  an  emerald  colour,  and  the  blue  tint 
of  the  sky  is  due  to  its  reflection. 

Saki  (sa'ki),  n.  The  American  name  of  those 
platyrhine  monkeys  which  constitute  the 
genus  Pithecia.  They  have  for  the  most 


Saki  Cuxio  (1'iltucia  satanas). 

part  long  and  bushy  tails,  and  thus  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Fox-tailed  Honkeyt. 
In  its  general  acceptation  the  term  denotes 
any  American  monkey  whose  tall  is  not  pre- 
hensile. 

Saki  (sa'ki),  n.  [Japanese.]  The  native  beer 
and  common  stimulating  beverage  of  the 
Japanese.  It  is  made  from  rice,  and  is 
drunk  warm,  producing  a  very  speedy  but 
transient  intoxication. 

Sakta  (sak'ta),  n.  [Skr.  sakti,  power,  energy.  ] 
A  member  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Hindu  sects, the  Saktas,  comprising  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  female  principle  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Tantra.  They  are  di- 
vided Into  two  branches,  the  followers  of 
the  right-hand  and  left-hand  ritual.  The 
latter  practise  the  grossest  impurities. 

Sakur  (sa'kur),  n.  An  Indian  name  fo 
small  rounded  astringent  galls  formed  on 
some  species  of  Tamarix,  which  are  u»ed  in 
medicine  and  dyeing.  Simm&nds. 

Sal  (sal),  n.  [See  SALT.)  Salt:  a  word  urn  l> 
used  by  the  older  chemists  and  in  phar- 
macy.— Sal  aeratus.  See  SALEKATI •«. 
alembroth,  or  salt  of  wisdom,  a  compciuM 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac, 
once  used  in  medicine,  but  now  discarded. 
— Sal  ammoniac,  hydrochl.  irate  or  muriate 
of  ammonia,  a  salt  of  a  sharp  acrid  taste, 
much  used  in  the  arU  and  in  pharmacy 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amman,  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
originally  made  by  burning  camels'  dung  — 
Sal  de  Duobus,  an  ancient  chemical  name 


Jit*,  tlr,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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applied  to  sulphate  of  potash.— Sal  diureti- 
cus,  an  old  name  for  acetate  of  potash.— 
Sal  gem,  or  sal  gemmre,  native  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  rock-salt.—  Sal  mirable,  sulphate 
of  soda;  Glauber's  salt—  Sal  prunella,  ni- 
trate of  potash  fused  into  cakes  or  balls 
and  used  for  chemical  purposes. — Sal  seign- 
ette,  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda ;  Rochelle 
salt.— Sal  volatile,  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  spirituous 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  flavoured 
with  aromatics. 

Sal  (sal),  7i.  [Native  name.]  One  of  the 
most  valuable  timber  trees  of  India,  Shorea 
robusta,  nat.  order  Dipteracese.  Extensive 
forests  of  it  used  to  clothe  the  base  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  but  these 
have  been  much  destroyed  by  tapping  for 
the  sake  of  a  whitish,  aromatic,  transparent 
resin,  used  to  caulk  boats  and  ships,  and 
also  for  incense.  The  sal  forests  are  now 
protected  by  government.  See  SHOREA 
Salaam  (sa-lam'),  n.  [Per.  and  Ar.  saldm, 
Heb.  shalorn,  peace.]  A  ceremonious  salu- 
tation or  obeisance  among  orientals.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  personal  salaam  or  saluta- 
tion is  an  obeisance  executed  by  bending 
the  head  with  the  body  downwards,  in  ex- 
treme cases  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  plac- 
ing the  palm  of  the  right  hand  on  the  fore- 
head.—  Sending  a  person  your  salaam  is 
equivalent  to  presenting  your  compliments 
Salaam  (sa-lam'),  v.i.  To  perform  the  sa- 
laam ;  to  salute  with  a  salaam.  (See  the 
noun.)  W.  H.  Rmsell. 
Salable  (sal'a-bl),  a.  See  SALEABLE. 
Salacious  (sa-la'shus),  a.  [L.  salax,  salacis 
salacious,  from  salw,  to  leap.]  Lustful- 
lecherous. 

One  more  salacious,  rich,  and  old. 

Outbids,  and  buys  her  pleasure  with  her  gold. 

Salaciously  (sa-la'shus-li),  adv.  In  IT  sala- 
cious manner;  lustfully;  with  eager  animal 
appetite. 

Salaciousness  (sa-la'shus-nes),  n.   The  qua- 
lity of  being  salacious;  lust;  lecherousness; 
strong  propensity  to  venery. 
Salacity  (sa-las'i-ti),  n.    [L.  salacitas.]    Sa- 
laciousness. 

Salad  (sal'ad),  n.  [Fr.  salade,  It.  salata,  a 
salted  dish,  from  salare,  to  salt,  from  L.  sal, 
salt.  ]  1.  A  general  name  for  certain  vege- 
tables prepared  and  served  so  as  to  be  eaten 
raw.  Salads  are  composed  chiefly  of  lettuce, 
endive,  radishes,  green  mustard,  land  and 
water  cresses,  celery,  and  young  onions 
They  are  usually  dressed  with  eggs,  salt, 
mustard,  oil,  vinegar,  or  spices.  — 2.  A  dish 
composed  of  some  kind  of  meat,  such  as 
chicken  or  lobster,  chopped  and  mixed 
with  uncooked  herbs,  seasoned  with  some 
condiment;  as,  chicken  salad;  lobster  sa- 
lad.  —  3.  In  the  United  States,  a  lettuce. 
Bartlett. — Salad  cream,  a  prepared  dress- 
ing for  salads. — Salad  days,  green,  unripe 
age;  days  of  youthful  inexperience. 


cms  to  small  animals  the  salamanders  have 
the  reputation  of  extreme  venomousness 
though  they  are  in  reality  entirely  harmless 
Ihe  best  known  species  is  theS.vulqaris,  the 
common  salamander  of  the  south  of  Europe 


Common  Salamander  (Salamandra  vulgaris). 


My  salad  days, 
When  I  was  green  in  judgement.         Shak. 

—Salad  oil,  olive-oil.—  Salad  spoon,  a  spoon, 
usually  of  wood  or  ivory,  for  mixing  and 
serving  salads. 

Salad-burnet  (sal'ad-ber-net),  n.   A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Poterium,  the  P.  Sangui- 
sorba.    See  POTERIUM. 
Salade  (sal'ad).    See  SALLET. 
Salading  (sal'ad-ing),  n.     Vegetables  for 
salads. 

Salad-oil  (sal'ad-oil),  n.  Olive-oil,  used  in 
dressing  salads  and  for  other  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

Salal-berry  (salal-be-ri),  n.  A  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  common  grape,  of  a  dark  col- 
our and  sweet  flavour.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
OaultherM  Shallon,  a  small  shrubby  plant 
growing  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon,  about 
1J  foot  high. 

Salam  (sa-lam'),  n.  Same  as  Salaam. 
Salamander  (sal-a-man'der),  n.  [Fr.  sala- 
mandre,  L.  and  Or.  salamandra,  Skr.  uala- 
mandala,  salamander.  ]  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  (Salamandra)  of  amphibian  rep- 
tiles, order  Urodela,  very  closely  allied  to 
the  newts,  differing  from  them  chiefly  in 
having  a  cylindrical  instead  of  a  compressed 
tail,  and  by  bringing  forth  their  young 
alive.  The  salamanders  have  an  elongated 
lizard-like  form  (but  differ  from  lizards  in 
having  gills  in  their  early  stages),  four  feet, 
and  a  long  tail.  The  head  is  thick, the  tongue 
broad,  and  the  palatal  teeth  in  two  long 
series.  The  skin  is  warty,  with  many  glands 
secreting  a  watery  fluid,  which  the  animal 
exudes  when  alarmed.  As  this  fluid  is  injuri- 


It  is  about  6  to  8  inches  long,  is  found  ii 
moist  places  under  stones  or  the  roots  o 
trees,  near  the  borders  of  springs,  in  deep 
woods,  &c. ,  and  passes  its  life  inconcealmen 
except  at  night  or  during  rain.  It  is  some 
times  called  the  Spotted  Salamander  (S  ma 
mlosa),  from  the  bright  yellow  stripes  on 
its  sides.  There  are  various  other  species 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  In  America 
the  name  is  often  given  to  the  menopome 
(Menopoma  alleganiense).  Salamanders  feet 
on  worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  insects.  Accord- 
ing  to  a  superstition  once  very  prevalent 
salamanders  sought  the  hottest  flre  to  breed 
in,  quenching  it  with  the  extreme  frigidity  of 
their  body.  Pliny  tells  us  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  creature  was  burned  to  pow- 
der. It  is  probable  that  the  absurd  belief  is 
due  to  the  moisture  above  referred  to  as  ex- 
uding from  the  skin.  The  salamander  of  the 
middle  ages  was  a  being  in  human  shape 
which  lived  always  in  fire ;  a  kind  of  flre- 
spirit.  By  some  the  newts  are  regarded  as 
salamanders,  under  the  name  of  Water  or 
Aquatw  Salamanders.— 1.  A  pouched  rat 
(Oeomys  pinetis)  found  in  Georgia  and  Flo- 
rida.—3.  A  large  iron  poker;  also,  an  iron 
plate  used  for  cooking  purposes.  [Provin- 
cial.]—4.  A  piece  of  metal  fixed  in  a  suit- 
able handle,  and  heated,  formerly  used  on 
board  ships  for  the  purpose  of  firing  guns. 
—Salamander's  wool  or  salamander's  hair, 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  fibrous  asbestos 
from  its  incombustibility. 

Salamandra  (sal-a-man'dra),  ».  A  genus  of 
amphibian  vertebrates.  See  SALAMANDER 

Salamandridse  (sal-a-man'dri-de),  n  pi  A 
family  of  amphibians,  comprehending  the 
salamander. 

Salamandrine  (sal-a-man'drin),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  salamander ;  en- 
during flre. 

Laying  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  we  observed 
a  certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  fire,  without  being  consumed 
or  singed.  Spectator. 

Salamandroid  (sal-a-man'droid),  a.    [Gr. 

salamandra,  salamander,  and  eidos,  form.] 

Resembling  salamanders. 
Salamanquese  (sa-la-man'kez),  a.    Of  or 

pertaining  to  Salamanca  or  its  inhabitants 
Salamanquese  (sa-la-man'kez),  n.  sing,  and 

pi.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Salamanca ; 

in  the  pi.  the  people  of  Salamanca. 
Salamba  (sa-lam'ba),  n.    A  kind  of  fishing 


Salamba  of  Manilla. 

apparatus  used  on  the  banks  near  Manilla, 
fitted  upon  a  raft  composed  of  several  tiers 
of  bamboos.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular 


net,  two  corners  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  upper  extremities  of  two  long  bamboos 
tied  crosswise,  their  lower  extremities  being 
fastened  to  a  bar  on  the  raft,  which  acts  as 
a  hinge ;  a  movable  pole,  arranged  with  a 
counterpoise  as  a  sort  of  crane,  supports 
the  bamboos  at  the  point  of  junction,  and 
thus  enables  the  fishermen  to  raise  or  de- 
press the  net  at  pleasure.  The  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  net  are  guided  by  a  cord, 
which,  being  drawn  towards  the  raft  at  the 
same  time  that  the  long  bamboos  are  ele- 
vated by  the  crane  and  counterpoise,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  net  remains  in  the 
water,  and  is  easily  cleared  of  its  contents 
by  means  of  a  landing-net. 
Salamstone  (sa-lam'ston),  n.  A  variety  of 
sapphire,  which  consists  of  small  transparent 
crystals,  generally  six-sided  prisms  of  pale- 
reddish  and  bluish  colours.  It  is  brought 
from  Ceylon. 

Salary  (sal'a-ri),  n.  [L.  solarium,  from  ml, 
salt,  originally  salt-money,  money  given  to 
buy  salt,  as  part  of  the  pay  of  Roman  soldiers  • 
hence,  stipend,  pay.  ]  The  recompense  or 
consideration  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  a  per- 
son periodically  for  services,  usually  a  fixed 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  year,  half-year,  or 
quarter.  When  paid  at  shorter  periods  the 
recompense  is  usually  called  pay  or  wages ; 
thus,  a  judge,  governor,  or  teacher  receives 
a  salary;  a  labourer  receives  wages. 

O,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge.      SJtak. 

Salary  (sal'a-ri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  salaried; 
ppr.  salarying.  To  pay  a  salary  or  stipend 
to;  to  attach  a  salary  to;  as,  a  salaried  post 

As  long  as  public  teachers  are  salaried  and  re- 
moyeable  by  the  people  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
their  becoming  tyrants  by  force.  Barlow. 

Salaryt  (sal'a-ri),  a.  Saline.  Sir  T.  Browne 
Sale  (sal),  n.  [Icel.  sal,  sala,  sale,  bargain  • 
this  word  stands  in  same  relation  to  sell  as 
tale  to  tell.]  1.  The  act  of  selling;  the  ex- 
change of  a  commodity  for  an  agreed  on  price 
in  money  paid  or  to  be  paid ;  a  transfer  of 
the  absolute  or  general  property  in  a  thing 
for  a  price  in  money.  — 2.  Opportunity  of 
selling;  demand;  market;  as,  there  is  no 
sale  for  these  goods  at  present. 

The  countrymen  will  be  more  industrious  in  tillage, 
and  rearing  of  all  husbandry  commodities,  knowing 
that  they  shall  have  a  ready  sale  for  them  at  those 
towns.  Spenser. 

3.  Public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  ex- 
posure of  goods  in  a  market  or  shop ;  auc- 
tion. 

Those  that  won  the  plate,  and  those  thus  sold 
ought  to  be  marked,  so  that  they  may  never  return 
to  the  race  or  to  the  sale.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

—Sale  by  inch  of  candle,  a  sale  or  auction 
where  persons  are  allowed  to  bid  during  the 
time  that  a  small  piece  of  candle  takes  in 
burning.— On  sale,  for  sale,  to  be  bought  or 
sold;  offered  to  purchasers. 

Salet  (sal),  7i.  [A.  Sax.  sealh,  seal,  a  sallow 
or  willow.]  A  wicker  basket;  also,  a  basket- 
like  net.  Spenser. 

Saleable  (sal'a-bl), a.  Capable  of  being  sold; 
finding  a  ready  market;  in  demand.  'Any 
saleable  commodity  .  .  .  removed  out  of 
the  course  of  trade.'  Locke. 

Saleableness  (sal'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  saleable. 

The  relative  agreeableness,  and  therefore  saleable- 
ness,  of  'a  pot  of  the  smallest  ale,'  and  of  '  Adonis 
painted  by  a  running  brook,'  depends  virtually  on  the 
opinion  of  Demos,  in  the  shape  of  Christopher  Sly. 
Ritskin. 

-j"  Saleably  (sai'a-bli), 
adv.  In  a  saleable 
manner. 

Salebrosity  (sal-e- 
bros'i-ti ),  n.  [  See 
SALEBROUS.  ]  The 
state  or  quality  of 
being  salebrous ; 
rough  or  rugged. 

There  is  a  blaze  of  hon- 
our gilding  the  briers, 
and  inciting  the  mind ; 
yet  is  not  this  without  its 
thorns  and  salebrosity. 
FeltHam. 

Salebrous  ( sal'  e  - 
brus),  a.  [L.  tale- 
brosus,  from  salebra, 
a  rough  place ;  pro- 
bably allied  to  salio, , 
to  shoot  out.  J 
»  HI  III  •  Rough;  rugged;  un- 
even. 'A  vale  that's 
salebrous  indeed.' 
Cotton.  [Rare.] 

Salep,  Salop  (sal'ep,  sal'op),  n.  [Ar.  sahleb, 
salep.  ]  The  dried  tuberous  roots  of  different 
species  of  orchis,  especially  0.  mascula,  ini- 
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perUd  frum  Persia  and  AUa  Minor.    Sale 
occun  In  commerce  ID  small  oval  lulls  of 
whitMi-yellow  colour,  at  tinu-i  semi-trans- 
parent, of  a  horny  aspect,  very  hard,  with 
bint  peculiar  smell,  and  a  Uute  like  that 
gum  traaacanth.  but  slightly  uline.     It 
orach  valued  la  the  Eut  (or  lu  suppose 
general  itlmulant  properties,  and  U  alao  es 
lc«*Md  at  a  nntritloiu  food  well  suited  tc 
children  and  convalescents.    For  u«e  it 
ground  Into  a  One  powder,  and  mixed  wit 
boiling  water,  >ugar  and  milk  being  adde 
according  to  tule.    At  a  diet  drink  It  use 
to  he  conildered  very  nutrltloui  and  wh<ile 
tome  In  tola  country,  and  wai  sold  In  Loi 
don  at  lUlla  ready  prepared,  at  coffee,  its 
aubetttute.  now  U 

Ulentai  (aiJ-e-ra'tusX  ».  [  For  «aV  aeratm 
lit  aerated  aalt )  The  prepared  carbonate 
of  aoda  and  aalt  uted  (or  mixing  with  th 
fl<>ur  In  baking,  to  evolre  the  carbonic  acl 
gaa  on  the  addition  of  water,  and  10  mak 
thebnadUght  BrelUarti.  [1'nlted  States 

Sale-room  (sal'romx  »     A  room  In  which 
gooda  an  lold;   specifically,  an  auction 


I  fsalz'manX  n.  One  whose  occu 

pation  1s  to  sell  goods  or  merchandise;  spe 
cincally,  a  wholesale  dealer,  of  whom  there 
are  various  kinds  in  important  commercia 
centres;  as.  a  cattle,  meat,  butter,  hide,  hay 
Ash,  or  other  salesman.  Simmonds. — Deat 
Hitman,  a  wholesale  dealer  In  butcher 
meat;  one  who  disposes  of  consignments  o 
dead  me»t  by  auction  or  other  modes  of  sale. 

Salewe, *  Salue.t  t>.f,  [Fr.  saluer.}  To  sa 
lute.  Chatuer. 

Salework  (sal'werkX  n.  Work  or  things 
made  for  sue;  hence,  work  carelessly  done 

1  sec  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary  of  Na 
tare',  ifln^rt  Slat. 

Sallan  (sall-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tribe  of  Franks  who  were  settled  on  the 
Sola  tram  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

Sallan  (sa'li  anX  n.    A  member  of  a  tribe  01 
Franks     See  the  adjective. 
Sallan  (sa'll-anX  "     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Xnlii  ..r  priests  of  Mars  In  ancient  Rome 
Salian  hymns,  songs  sung  at  an  annual  fe 
tlval  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  in  praise  of  that 
deity,  other  gods,  and  of  distinguished  men. 
The  songs  were  accompanied  by  warlike 
dances,  the  clashing  of  ancilia  (shields  of  a 
peculiar  form),  Ac. 

Sallant  (sa'll  ant),  o  In  her  see  SALIENT 
Sallaunce.t  Sallance.t  n.  Assault  or  sally. 
Spenser. 

Salic  i«al'ik),  a.  [Fr.  salimu  ]  A  term  ap 
plied  to  a  law  or  code  of  laws  belonging  t<: 
the  Salian  Franks.  One  of  the  laws  in  this 
code  excluded  women  from  inheriting  cer- 
tain lands,  probably  because  certain  mili- 
tary duties  were  connected  with  the  holding 
of  thine  lands.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
females  were  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
France  by  the  application  of  this  law  to  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  It  Is  in  this 
-i  that  the  term  nlic  law  Is  commonly 


J  (sal-l-ka'se-e).  n.  pi  ( L  salix,  sal. 

mi,  a  willow  ]  A  nat  order  of  apetalousexo- 
gen§,  distinguished  by  a  two-valved  capsule 
and  numerous  seeds  tufted  with  long  hairs 
The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs.  Inhabiting 
woods  In  the  northern  districts  of  Europe 
Asia,  and  America.  Only  two  genera  are  In- 
cluded In  the  order,  Salix  or  willow,  and 
Populus  or  poplar. 

Salicaceotu  (sal-l-ka'shus).  a  fit  or  relat- 
ing to  the  willow,  or  the  order  Salleacem. 

8allcetura(aaM.»e'tnm).n.  [L,  from  talix. 
•  wiii-iw  j  \  willow  plantation 

Salldn,  Balldne  (u('l-»!n).  n.  [L,  salix  a 
willow  ]  (C,,H,,'V)  A  bitter  crystalUiaole 
substance  extracted  from  willow  barks  and 


, 

properties  analogous  to  those  of  quinine 
and  Is  a  valuable  stomachic  bitter 


Sallcornla  (•al-l-kor'nl -al  n 

a.  salt,  and  eornu,  a  horn. )    A  genus  of 


[From  L  tal. 


"K,  IT1"  '•"""•P-IlM*".  the  »pe- 
which  are  known  l.y  the  common 
i?L'l*Twor'  or  """ortand  well  ills- 
They 
t  salt  dl/ 


l"ti?L'l*Twor'  or  """ortand 
tlngulahed  by  their  Jointed  stems. 
jrjmoaUy  weed,  Inhabiting  moist 
°°     *     "    «  °"  n"rth  •>' 


ca    3  lurbaeta  and  S 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain.    S 


i»OW- 


n  ' 

and  f.r  AyW  matter.] 

«  «ctd  (AIM).)  obtained  from 


• 

The  name  given  to 
oil  of  win- 


tergreeu  and  from  other  sources,  as  salicin.  I    mined  out  her  acorn  of  laws  lalique  '    Ten- 
It  cryiUlliies  In  tutu  of  slender  prisms.   It  I    nynon.    See  SALIC. 
ha*  come  Into  very  general  use  as  an  ant 
septic  substance ;  and  being  devoid  of  po 
sonous  properties  it  may  be  employed  fo 
preserving  foods,  Ac.,  from  decay. 
Salience  (na'li-ens).  n.    The  quality  or  con 
dition  of  being  salient;  the  quality  or  state 
of  projecting  or  being  projected ;  projection 
protrusion. 

The  thickness  and  teUitnft  of  the  external  front.* 
table  remains  apparent.  Sir  It  .  /famijtaii. 

Salient  (sa'li-ent),  a.  [L.  talient,  ppr.  o 
tatio,  to  leap.]  1.  Moving  by  leaps;  leaping 
bounding ;  jumping.  'Frogs  and  isalien 
animals.  Sir  T.  Browne.  —  2.  Shooting  U[ 
or  out;  springing;  beating;  throbbing.  'The 
salient  spout. '  Pope.  '  A  salient  living  spring 
of  generous  and  manly  action.'  Burke. 


A  lion  salient. 


Do  beating  hearts  of  saiient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own?     Ttnnytt 

3  Having  the  apex  turned  towards  the  out 
aide ;  projecting  outwardly ;  as,  a  salien 
angle.  —4.  Forcing  itself  on  the  notice  o 
attention;  conspicuous;  prominent 

He  (Grenville)  had  neither  salient  traits  nor  coin 
preiicuttveness  of  mind.  Batteroft. 

5.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  othe; 
beast  represented  in  a 
leaping  posture,  with  his 
right  fore-foot  in  the  dex 
ter  point,  and  his  left  hin- 
der foot  in  the  sinister 
base  of  the  escutcheon 
Written  also  Saliant. 

Salient  (sa'll-entX  n-  A 
salient  angle  or  part ;  a 
projection. 

Sallentiy  (sa'li-ent-li), 
'"/r.  In  a  salient  manner. 

Sallferous  (sa-lif'er  us),  a.  [L  sal,  salt,  and 
/era,  to  produce.  ]  Producing  or  bearing 
salt;  as, sali/erowt  rock.—Suliferouit  sytttevi, 
an  old  geological  term  for  the  new  red  sand 
stone  system,  so  named  from  salt  being  a 
characteristic  of  this  system. 

Sallflable  (sal'l-fl-a-bl),  o.  Capable  of  being 
salined  or  of  combining  with  an  acid  tc 
form  a  salt. 

Saliflcatlon  (sal'i-fi-ka"shon),  ».  The  act 
of  tutlifying. 

Sallfy  (sal'i-fl),  ».t  pret  *  pp.  mlified;  ppr. 
taUfyiifj     (L  sal,  salt,  and/ocio.  to  make 
To  form  into  a  salt  by  combining  au  acid  with 
abase. 

Sallgot  (sal'l-got),  n.  [Fr]  A  plant,  Trapa 
nolati  i 

Sallmeter  (sa-llm'et-er).  n.  [I.  sal,  salit, 
salt,  and  Or.  me tron,  a  measure.  ]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  amount  of  salt  pre- 
sent In  any  given  solution. 

lallna  (sa-li'na),  n.    (Sp  ,  from  L  sal,  salt  ] 

1.  A  salt  marsh  or  salt  pond  inclosed  from 
the  sea —2.  A  place  where  salt  is  made  from 
salt  water;  salt-works. 

Sallnatlon  (sal-i-na'shon),  ».  [See  below  ] 
The  act  of  washing  with  or  soaking  in  salt 

Egyptians  might  have  been  accustomed  to 
:he  body  with  the  same  pickle  they  used  in 
GretnHill. 

Saline  (sa-lln1).  o.    [Fr.  tahn,  from  L.  sal, 
salt)    1.  Consisting  of  salt  or  constituting 
It;  as.  saline  particles;  saline  substances. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  salt;  as  a 
saline  taste. 

Saline  (sa-Hn"),  n.    [Fr.  saline.    See  adjec- 
tive.)   A  salt  spring,  or  a  place  where  salt 
water  Is  collected  in  the  earth. 
allnenesB  (sa-lin'nes),  n.    State  of  being 
saline 


liquor. 
The 

.i-.li  i 
,.,«.,!,. 


allnlferous  (sal-l-nifer-us),  a. 
salt 


Producing 
Having  the 


Sallnlfonn  (sa-lln'l-form),  a. 

form  of  salt 
Salinity  (sa-lln'i-ti),  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  saline  or  salt;  sallneness. 

h^/'f"1'JroC'h'<l,'cpwal"°fthcA'l"micHil1"' 

lilt  e  from  that  of  its  surface-water,  bemir  some- 
s a  little  greater  and  sometimes  a  little  lets. 

allnometer  (sal-l-nom'et-er),  "n.  "r\Sauiv 
-nd  Or.  metron.  measure.)    An  apparatus 

r>r  Indicating  the  density  of  brine  in  the 

yg1  o'  marine  steam-engines,  and  thus 
showing  when  they  should  be  cleansed  by 

ilowlng  off  the  deposit  left  by  the  salt  water 
which  tends  to  injure  the  boilers  as  well  as 

o  .llmlnish  their  evaporating  power 
lallno-  terrene  (sa-lln'o-ter-ren"X  a.    [L 
tal,  salt,  and  Umnut,  from  terra,  earth  1 

vrtnmmg  to  or  composed  of  salt  and  earth. 
allnpuB  t  (sa-lln'us),  o.     Same  aa  Saline. 

!        t . , 

*'lque  (sal'lk  or  aa-lekO,  o.     Salic.    -Ful- 


Salisburla  (sal-is-bu'rl-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  a  ili-tji, 
guished  Knglish  botanist.  ]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Taxaceaj.  the  yew  tribe 
S.  adianti/olia,  a  Japanese  species  (™n,  ,1 
ginkgo  or  gingo  in  Japan),  is  commonly  uil 
tivated,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  fern 
called  maiden-hair.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as 
a  damson,  and  i.s  resinous  and  astringent. 
The  kernels  are  used  In  Japau  to  promote 
digestion. 

Sallte  t  (salit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  mlited;  ppr. 
!(,  salt.]    To  salt: 


xatiting.    [L.  salio,  from  tal, 

to  impregnate  or  season  with  salt! 

Saliva  (sa-li'va),  n.  [L.,  akin  to  Gr.  tialon 
saliva.  Comp.  Gael,  and  Ir.  teile,  saliva. 
t-ili'in.  to  drop,  to  distil,  to  spit.)  The  HUM 
which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glanda 
and  which  serves  to  moisten  the  mouth  an. I 
tongue.  The  principal  use  of  saliva  is  that 
of  convening  the  starchy  elements  of  the 
food  into  grape-sugar  and  dextrine.  When 
discharged  from  the  mouth  it  Is  called  rpittlr. 
Salivacontains  about  6  or6  parts  of  solid  mut- 
ter to 995or904of  water,  the  chief  ingredients 
being  an  organic  matter  named  ptyalin  ami 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  In  its  normal 
state  Its  reaction  is  alkaline,  but  the  degree 
of  alkalinity  varies,  being  greatest  after 
meals.  The  parotid  saliva  Is  limpid,  anil 
serves  to  moisten  the  food  In  the  process 
of  mastication;  the  mib-maxillary  and  «uo- 
lingual  saliva  is  viscid,  and  is  essential  to 
deglutition  and  gustation. 

Salival  (sa-li'val),  a.    Same  as  Salivary. 

Sallvant  (sal'i-vant).  a.  [L.  salimm.  See 
SALIVATE.]  Exciting  salivation. 

Sallvant  (sal'i-vant),  n.  Thatwhkh  produces 
salivation. 

Salivary (sal'i-va-ri), a.  [L.  lalimriut.]  Per- 
taining to  saliva;  secreting  or  conveyinj; 
saliva;  as,  salivary  glands;  talivary  ducts 
or  canals. 

Such  animals  as  swallow  their  aliment  without  chew- 
ing  want  salt-vary  glands.  ArbutHnot. 

Salivate  (sal'l-vat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  salivated; 
ppr.  salivating.  [L  saliva,  salivare,  to  spit 
forth,  to  salivate.  See  SALIVA.]  To  purge 
by  the  salivary  glands;  to  producean  unusual 
secretion  and  discharge  of  saliva  in,  usually 
by  mercury;  to  produce  ptyalism  in. 

Sallvatlon(sal-i-va"shon), n.  Anabnormally 
abundant  How  of  saliva;  the  act  or  process 
of  producing  an  excessive  secretion  of  saliva, 
generally  by  means  of  mercury;  ptyalism. 

Sallvoust  (sa-li'vus),  a.  [L,  mlivonu  \ 
Pertaining  to  saliva;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  saliva.  'Salivous  humour.  Wiseman. 

Salix  (sa'liks).  n.  [L.,  a  willow.]  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Salicaceu.  It 
consists  of  numerous  species,  all  either  trees 
or  shrubs,  occurring  abundantly  in  all  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
It  comprehends  the  plants  called  osiers, 
sallows,  and  willows,  and  is  of  great  econo- 
mical value,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  basketmaker,  but  because  several  spe- 
cies have  a  bark  which  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  tannin.  British  botanists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  species  into 
which  the  native  willows  should  be  distri- 
buted, for  while  Bentham  reckons  only 
fifteen,  Babington  extends  the  list  to  flfty- 
eight.  See  WILLOW. 

Sallee-man  (sa-le'man),  n.  A  coclenterate 
animal  of  the  genus  Velella  (which  seeX 

ialleuders(saren-derz),n.  SeeSKLLANPEKS. 

Sallet,  Salade  (sal'let,  sal'ad),  n.     [Fr.  ta- 


me, met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  more; 


MM, 

«.  German  Sallet.  with  fijcd  vizor  fifteenth  cent.) 
.  hnglish  Sallet.  »ith  movable  vizor  (reign  of  Ilenrv 
\  I.)  c.a,  Sallet  of  the  archers  of  sixteenth  century: 
profile  and  front  views. 

lade.  It  celata,  from  L  arlala  (attti*  hel- 
met understood),  engraved,  chiselled,  fr.mi 


tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      1.  8c. 
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ccelo,  to  engrave— so  called  from  the  figures 
cut  on  it]  A  kind  of  light  helmet,  first  used 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  characteristic 
mark  is  the  projection  behind.  Sallets  were 
made  of  various  forms,  and  with  and  without 
the  vizor.  See  a  punning  use  of  this  term  in 
extract  under  next  word. 
Sallet,  t  Salletingt  (sal'et,  sal'et-ing),  n. 
A  salad.  In  the  following  extract  there  is  a 
play  upon  this  word  and  sallet  in  sense  of  a 
helmet. 

Wherefore  have  I  climbed  into  this  garden  ...  to 
see  if  I  can  eat  a  grass  or  pick  a  sallet .  .  .  which  is  not 
amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather.  And, 
I  think,  this  word  snllet  was  born  to  do  me  good :  for 
many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been 
cleft  with  a  brown-bill ;  and,  many  a  time,  when  I  have 
been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  served  me  in- 
stead of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in ;  and  now  the  word  sal- 
let  must  serve  me  to  feed  on.  Shak. 

Salliance  t  (sarii-ans),  n.  Same  as  Salience 
Sallow  (sal '16),  n,  [O.E.  saleioe,  salwe, 
saluhe,  A.  Sax.  sealh,  salig,  Sc.  saugk,  Icel. 
selja,  Dan.  scelje,  O.H.G.  salaha,  Mod.  G. 
aahl;  the  word  is  widely  spread;  comp.  L. 
salix,  Gael,  seileach,  Ir.  sail— sallow,  willow; 
also  Basque  saliga,  Finnish  salawa,  with 
same  sense.]  The  common  name  of  various 
species  of  the  genus  Salix  or  willow  kind. 
The  great  or  goat  sallow  (Salix  caprea)  puts 
forth  its  handsome  yellow  blossoms  very 
early  in  the  spring.  Its  bark  is  much  used 
for  tanning,  and  its  wood  for  making  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  It  is  also  grown  for 
hoop-making. 

Sallow  (sal'16),  a.  [A.  Sax.  aalu,  salowig, 
sealwe,  sallow,  dark ;  Icel.  solr,  D.  saluwe, 
O.H.G.  salo,  pale.]  Having  a  yellowish 
colour;  of  a  pale,  sickly  colour,  tinged 
with  a  dark  yellow:  said  of  the  skin  or  com- 
plexion; as,  a  sallow  skin. 

What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washed  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline !  Shak. 

Sallow  (sal'16),  v.t.  To  tinge  with  a  sallow 
or  yellow  colour. 

July  breathes  hot,  sallows  the  crispy  fields. 

y.  R.  Lvwell. 

Sallowish.  (sal'16-ish),  a.  Somewhat  sallow 
or  yellow  in  colour.  '  A  youngish,  sallow  ink 
gentleman  in  spectacles.'  Dickens. 

Sallowness  (sal'16-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sallow;  paleness,  tinged  with  a  dark 
yellow;  as,  sallowness  of  complexion. 

Sallow -thorn  (sal'16-thorn).      See  HIPPO- 

PHAE. 

Sally  (sal'li),  n.  [Fr.  saillic,  from  saillir,  to 
leap,  from  L.  salio,  salire,  to  leap,  to  spring 
(whence  salient).]  1.  A  leaping  forth;  a 
darting  or  shooting. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern.         Tennyson. 

2.  A  rushing  or  bursting  forth ;  a  quick 
issue ;  a  sudden  eruption ;  specifically,  an 
issuing  or  rushing  of  troops  from  a  besieged 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers;  as,  the  garri- 
son made  a  sally.— 3.  A  spring  or  darting 
of  intellect,  fancy,  or  imagination ;  flight ; 
sprightly  exertion. 

These  passages  were  intended  for  sallies  of  wit. 
Stillingfleet. 

4.  An  excursion;  a  trip;  a  run. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better  that  makes 

than  he  that  like  a  mill-horse  goes  still  round  in  the 
same  track.  Locke, 

5.  Act  of  levity  or  extravagance;  wild  gaiety; 
frolic;  a  going  beyond  ordinary  rules.    'A 
sally  of  youth.'     Sir  J.  Denham. 

Some  sallies  of  levity  ought  to  be  imputed  to  youth. 

Swift 

6.  In  arch,  a  projection;  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  cut  with  an  interior  angle  formed  by 
two  planes  across  the  fibres,  as  the  feet  of 
common  rafters. 

Sally  (sal'li),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sallied;  ppr. 
sallying.  [From  the  noun.]  To  leap  or  rush 
out;  to  dart  or  burst  forth;  specifically,  to 
issue  suddenly,  as  a  body  of  troops  from  a 
fortified  place,  to  attack  besiegers. 

They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night. 
Dryden. 

Sally-lun,  Sally-hum  (sal'Ii-lun),  n.  [From 
Sally  Lunn,  a  young  woman  who  sold  this 
species  of  bun  through  the  streets  of  Batli 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.] 
A  kind  of  sweet  bun  or  tea-cake,  larger  than 
a  muffin.  It  is  toasted  and  eaten  hot  with 
butter. 

It  is  a  sort  of  night  that's  meant  for  muffins :  like- 
wise crumpets;  also  sally-Inns.  Dickens. 

Sally-port  (sal'li -port),  n.  1.  In  fort,  a  pos- 
tern sate,  or  a  passage  under  ground  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  works,  to  afford  free 
egress  to  troops  in  making  a  sally,  closed  by 
massive  gates  when  not  in  use.— 2.  A  large 


port  on  each  quarter  of  a  flreship,  for  the 
escape  of  the  men  into  boats  when  the  train 
is  flred. 

Salmagundi,  Salmagundy  (sal-ma-gun'- 
di),  n.  [Fr.  salmigondis.]  \.  A  mixture  of 
chopped  meat,  eggs,  anchovies,  red  pickled 
cabbage,  &c.,  served  at  table  as  a  corner 
dish.  Hence— 2.  A  mixture  of  various  in- 
gredients; an  olio  or  medley;  a  miscellany. 
W.  Iwing. 

Salmi,  Salmis  (sal'me),  n.  [Fr.]  A  ragout 
of  roasted  woodcocks,  larks,  thrushes,  and 
other  species  of  game,  minced  and  stewed 
with  wine,  little  pieces  of  bread,  and  other 
ingredients  calculated  to  provoke  the  appe- 
tite. 

Salmiac  (sal'mi-ak),  n.  A.  contraction  of 
Sal  Ammoniac. 

Salmo  (sal'mo),  n.  [L.,  a  salmon.]  A  genus 
of  teleostean  malacopterygious  fishes,  con- 
taining many  species,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant British  member  is  S.  salar,  the 
salmon  of  our  rivers.  (See  SALMON.)  The 
salmon-trout  is  S.  trutta,  and  the  gray  or 
bull  trout  S.  eriox.  In  the  North  American 
rivers  there  are  several  species  distinct  from 
ours. 

Salmon  (sam'un),  n,  [L.  salmo,  Fr.  saumon.  ] 
A  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo  (the  5.  salar), 
found  in  all  the  northern  portions  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia.  The  salmon  is  both  a 
marine  and  a  fresh-water  fish.  Its  normal 
locality  may  be  said  to  be  the  mouth  or 
estuary  of  the  larger  rivers,  whence,  in  the 
season  of  sexual  excitement,  it  ascends  to 
the  spawning  beds,  which  are  frequently  far 
inland,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers. 
On  reaching  the  spawning  station  the  female 
by  means  of  her  tail  makes  a  furrow  in  the 
gravelly  bed  of  the  river,  in  which  she  de- 
posits her  spawn  or  eggs,  numbering  many 
thousands,  which,  when  impregnated  by  the 
male  accompanying  her,  she  carefully  covers 
up  by  rapid  sweeps  of  her  tail.  At  this  sea- 
sou  the  snout  of  the  male  undergoes  a 
strange  transformation,  the  under  jaw  be- 
coming hooked  upward  with  a  cartilaginous 
excrescence,  which  is  used  as  a  weapon  in 
the  combats  frequent  when  two  or  more 
males  attach  themselves  to  one  female.  In 
this  condition  he  is  known  as  a  kipper.  The 
time  occupied  in  spawning  is  from  three  to 
twelve  days,  and  the  season  extends  from 
the  end  of  autumn  till  spring.  After  spawn- 
ing, the  salmon,  both  male  and  female,  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea  under  the  name  of  spent  fish, 

foul  fish,  or  kelts,  the  females  being  further 
distinguished  as  shedders  or  bnggits.  In 
from  SO  to  140  days  the  young  fish  emerges 
from  the  egg.  At  its  emergence  it  is  about 
§•  inch  long,  and  not  unlike  a  tadpole. 
In  this  embryo  state  it  is  nourished  from  a 
vitellicle,  or  umbilical  vesicle,  suspended 
under  the  belly,  containing  the  red  yolk  of 
the  egg  and  oil-globules,  which  constitute 
its  food.  When  about  fifty  days  old  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  fish,  is  about 

1  inch  in  length,  and  receives  the  name  of 
samlet  or  parr.    It  continues  in  the  shallows 
of  its  native  stream  till  the  following  spring, 
when  it  is  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  and  is 
known  as  the  May  parr.     It  now  descends 
into  deeper  parts  of  the  river,  where  the 
weaker  fish  remain  till  the  end  of  the  second 
spring,  the  stronger  ones  remaining  till  the 
end  of  the  first  spring  only.     When  the  sea- 
son of  its  migration  arrives,  generally  the 
month  of  May  or  June,  the  fins  have  become 
darker  and  the  fish  has  assumed  a  silvery 
hue.    It  is  now  known  as  a  smolt  OTsalmon- 
frtf.  The  smolts  now  congregate  into  shoals 
and  proceed  leisurely  seaward.   On  reaching 
the   estuary  they  remain  in  its   brackish 
water  for  a  short  time,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  open  Bea.    Of  their  life  there  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  they  grow  with  such 
rapidity  that  a  fish  which  reaches  the  estu- 
ary weighing,   it  may  be,  not  more  than 

2  ozs.,  may  return  to  it  from  the  sea,  after 
a  few  months,  as  a  grilse,  weighing  8  or  10 
Ibs.   A  grilse  under  2  Ibs.  is  called  a  salmon 
peel.     At  two  years  and  eight  months  the 
grilse  becomes  a  salmon.     The  salmon  re- 
turns in  preference  to  the  river  in  which  it 
passed  its  earlier  existence.     It  has  been 
known  to  grow  to  the  weight  of  83  Ibs.; 
more  generally  it  is  from  15  to  25  Ibs.     It 
furnishes  a  delicious  dish  for  the  table,  and 
is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  the 
rivers  of  Scotland  in  particular  supplying 
immense  quantities  for  the  market.  Its  flesh 
is  of  a  pinkish  orange  colour. 

Salmon-colour  (sam'un-kul-er),  n.  The 
colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  salmon. 


Salmonet  (sanv'un-et),  n.  [Dim.  of  salmon,] 
A  little  salmon;  a  samlet. 

SalmonidSB  (sal-mon'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  salmon 
tribe,  a  family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Malacopterygii-  abdominales,  of  which  the 
salmon  is  the  type.  Numerous  species  are 
found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  one  *>f 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  common  salmon 
(S.  salar).  Osmerus,  Mallotus,  Thymallus, 
Coregonus,  Argentina,  Anastomus,  and  Gas- 
teroplectus  are  among  the  genera. 

Salmonoid  (sam'un-oid),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  fishes  belonging  to  the  tribe  Salmonidn.', 
of  which  the  salmon  is  the  type. 

Salmon-trout  (sam'un -trout), n.  TneSalmn 
trutta,  a  species  which  in  value  ranks  next 
to  the  salmon  itself.  It  resembles  the  sal- 
mon in  form  and  colour,  and  is,  like  it, 
migratory,  ascending  rivers  to  deposit  its 
spawn. 

Salon  (sa-lon),  n.  [Fr.]  An  apartment  for 
the  reception  of  company;  a  saloon;  hence, 
in  the  plural,  fashionable  assemblages;  cir- 
cles of  fashionable  society. 

Saloon  (sa-lon'),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  salon.  It. 
salone,  from  Fr.  salle,  It.  and  Sp.  sala,  A 
hall,  from  O.H.G.  sal,  a  house,  an  abode, 
same  word  as  A.  Sax.  seel,  a  hall,  a  house.] 
1.  Any  spacious  or  elegant  apartment  for  the 
reception  of  company  or  for  works  of  art;  a 
hall  of  reception;  a  large  public  room;  also, 
a  hall  for  public  entertainments  or  amuse- 
ment; an  apartment  for  specific  public  use; 
as,  the  saloon  of  a  steamer;  a  refreshment 
saloon,&c.  '  The  gilded  saloons  in  which  the 
first  magnates  of  the  realm  .  .  .  gave  ban- 
quets and  balls.'  Macaulay. — 2.  In  arch. 
a  lofty,  spacious  hall,  frequently  vaulted  at 
the  top,  and  usually  comprehending  two 
stories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows.  It  is 
often  in  the  middle  of  a  building,  and  is 
sometimes  lighted  from  the  top.  Gwilt. 

Saloop  (sa-16p').     Same  as  Salop. 

Salpa  (sal'pa),  n.  [L.  salpa,  a  kind  of  stock- 
fish.] A  genus  of  tunicate  molluscs  which 
float  in  the  sea,  protected,  by  a  transparent 
gelatinous  coat,  perforated  for  the  passage 
of  water  at  both  extremities.  These  animals 
are  very  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  are 
frequently  phosphorescent.  They  are  met 
with  in  two  conditions  known  as  single  and 
chain  salpce.  The  latter  give  origin  to  the 
single  forms  by  sexual  reproduction,  whilst 
the  single  forms  produce  the  chain-salpse  by 
budding. 

Salpian  (sal'pi-an),  n.  A  tunicate  mollusc 
of  the  genus  Salpa  (which  see). 

Salpicont  (sal'pi-kon),  ?i.  [Fr.  and  Rp.,  from 
salpicar,  to  besprinkle;  Pg.,  to  corn,  to  pow- 
der, from  sal,  salt,  and  picar,  to  prick.] 
Stuffing;  farce;  chopped  meat  or  bread,  &c.» 
used  to  stuff  legs  of  veal.  Bacon. 

Salpidse  (sal'pi-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  mol- 
luscs, of  which  Salpa  is  the  typical  genus. 
See  SALPA. 

Salpingo-pharyngeus  (Bal-ping"g6-fa-rin'- 
je-us),  n.  [Gr.  salpingx,  a  tube  or  trumpet, 
and  pharyngx,  the  pharynx.]  In  anat.  that 
part  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Salpinx  (sal'pingks),  n.  [L.]  In  anat.  the 
Eustachian  tube.  See  EUSTACHIAN. 

Salsafy  (sal'sa-fi).     See  SALSIFY. 

Salsamentarioust  (sal'sa-men-ta"ri-us),  a. 
[L.  salsamentarius.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining salt;  salted.  Bailey. 

Salse  (sals),  n.  [Fr.  salse,  from  L.  salsw*, 
salted.]  An  eruption  of  hot  acidulated  mud 
from  a  small  orifice,  generally  in  volcanic 
regions,  and  frequently  accompanied  by 
steam  and  gases  at  a  high  temperature, 
which  act  powerfully  on  the  surrounding 
solid  matters,  disintegrating  and  decompos- 
ing them,  and  forming  new  compounds.  In 
some  districts  the  gases  are  inflammable, 
and  flames  issue  from  the  orifices.  Page. 

Salsify  (sal'si-fi),  n.  [Fr.  salsifis,  goat's- 
beard.]  A  plant,  Tragopogon  porrifoliun, 
called  also  purple  goafs-beard.  See  GOAT'S- 
BEARD.  Written  also  Salsafy. 

Salsilla  (sal-sil'la),  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  salsus, 
salted,  sal,  salt.]  A  name  of  several  aniar- 
yllidaceous  plants  producing  edible  tubers, 
and  belonging  to  the  genus  Bomarea,  or  to 
the  closely  allied  genus  Alstrcemeria.  One 
species  (B  or  A.  edvlis)  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  its  roots  being  eaten  like  the 
potato;  it  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Other 
species,  such  as  B.  salsilla,  are  natives  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  are  pretty  twining 
plants  with  showy  flowers. 

SalSO-acid  (sal'so-as-id),  a,     [L.  salsus,  salt. 


ch.  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh.  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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.-i  atidia.  Kid.]  Having  *  t«it«  corn- 
P^dedofsaltne-andacidne^  [lUre  I 
ills  uU*»l'i6.U>,  n.  lXewL..fromL*<rf- 
^t  taaUuaton  to  the  alkaline  wlu 
Chid.  i.  specie,  contain.]  A  genuaof 
n«t  order  Chenopodlic**;  wilt  wort. 


food  chleBy  on 
the  m-ihon  In 
temperate  part*  of 
the  world,  and  atoo 
In  hot  parts  when 
the  mil  ii  saline. 
or  then  It  fit 
water  In  the  vii-in  - 
itjr.  S  Kali,  found 
oo  U»  couU  o( 
Borope  »nd  manr 
Mrt.  of  the  world, 
b  one  of  the  spe- 
ctaiwhi.  his  burnt 
for  the  punoM  of 
yielding  kelp  and 
barilla.  It  U  a 
brittle  succulent 
annual.  with  aiutu- 
lar  briatlr  .tern* 
and  mall  pink 
Oowora.  It  to  very 
much  branched. 
and  f  OITOI  a  spread- 


Salsola  Ktli  (Prickly 

Saltwort). 


Ing  buih  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high 
&  Soda,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  is 
employed  for  the  lanie  purpose.  other  spe- 
cie*, on  the  coaaU  of  the  Red  Sea,  yield 
aoda.  8.  A'al,  U  a  British  plant 

Salsolaceous  (sal-so-la'shus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  geiiiH  Salaola. 

Salsufrtnous  (sal-su'Jln-ns).  a.  [I.  taUiiyo. 
taUuginis,  witness,  from  tal,  wit  )  Saltish  ; 
•omewhat  salt.  Boyle. 

Bait  (wit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  •tall.  Kilt—  a  word 
found  throughout  the  I  ndo  European  lan- 
guages, aa  Kris  Dan.  Sw.  Icel  and  lioth  tall. 
I).  mil,  li.  tnlz.Vf.  halrn.  Gael.  and  Ir  talann, 
Corn,  and  Armor  halinn,  kalen.  Rus  •ofy, 
L.«<  (hence  Kr  wi,  Itwfr.  *P  *if).  (Jr.  halt 
<  =  «<«),  Skr.  aura.)  1.  (.NaCI  )  Chloride  of 
•odium,  formerly  termed  muriate  of  soda,  a 
anbttance  which  hu  been  known,  and  in 
common  use.  as  a  seasoner  and  preserver  of 
food  from  the  earliest  ages  It  is  formed 
when  chlorine  and  sodium  or  hydrochloric 
acid  and  soda  come  together.  It  possesses 
a  crystalline  structure,  derived  from  the 
cnbe,  which  Is  Its  primitive  form.  It  is  found 
In  Immense  quantity  dissolved  In  sea-water 
and  In  the  water  of  salt  •  uprings.  and  in 
•  in  .11-  T  quantity  In  all  natural  waters,  by 
which.  Indeed.  It  l»  carried  to  the  sea.  where 
it  accumulates.  Halt  Is  also  found  abun- 
dantly. as  rock-talt.  In  various  countries. 
large  beds  of  it  (which  when  worked  arc 
termed  salt-mines)  Mni:  situated  between 
tJstOOfJ  formation  and  the  lias.  It  isobtained 
from  sea-water  by  simple  evaporation,  either 
spontaneous  or  with  the  aid  of  heat  ;  but 
immense  quantities  are  obtained  from  the 
•alt-mines  In  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
wlrh  in  Cheshire,  and  the  salt-springs  in 
Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salt  made  use  of  in  lireat 
Britain.  One  chief  use  of  salt  is  as  an  an- 
tiseptic In  curing  meat  ;  it  Is  also  largely 
employed  aa  a  condiment  to  food,  or  rather 
aa  a  substance  indispensable  to  digestion. 
Common  salt  Is  the  starting-point  In  the 
manufacture  of  soda  crystals,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorine,  Ac  It  forms  a  glaze 
for  coarse  pottery;  It  Improves  the  white- 
neaa  and  clearness  of  glass;  it  gives  hard- 
Deal  to  soap:  It  la  used  aa  a  mordant,  and 
for  Improving  certain  colours  :  and  enters 
•on  or  lew  Into  many  other  processes  of 
Mw  art*  —  1  In  chrm.  a  term  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  It  la  difficult  to  define.  In 
Its  widest  sense  the  term  salt  may  be  used 
to  Include  all  chemical  elements  and  com- 
|iam»ila.  It  la  generally  applied,  however, 
to  compounds  only,  and  more  particularly 
to  awcn  a*  readily  undergo  doable  deconi- 
pnaltlon.  Ihe  pmdncta  of  such  decompo- 
sitions an  usually  also  termed  salts.  The 
•onwnclature  of  aalta  hu  reference  to  the 
adds  from  which  they  are  derived.  For  ex- 
ample. mlphatti.  nilrata,  carbonate*,  Ac., 
hnply  salta  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  car- 
bonlc  acids.  The  termination  ate  implies 
MM  maximum  of  oiyiren  In  the  acids  and 
iU  the  minimum  If  neither  the  acid  nor 
of  a  salt  be  In  escew  It  Is  termed  a 


il;  If  the  acid  predominate  It  Is 
caned  an  aeid  tall,  and  If  the  base  prevail 
M  la  called  a  tarie  toll.  Many  aalta  are 


hudrma  that  Is.  they  contain  a  definite 
proportion  of  water  of  crystallization ;  other, 
are  dry  or  anhydrous  talU.  Some  salta  at- 
tract moisture  when  exposed  to  air,  and  are 
called  deliquescent;  others  suffer  their  water 
to  escape,  and  become  opaque  or  pulveru- 
lent: these  are  called  eforetccnt  tall*.  Ihe 
combination  of  salts  with  each  other  gives 
rise  to  compounds  called  double  suite,  as  sul- 
phate of  calcium  and  sodium,  the  boro- 
tluoride  of  potassium.  Ac.  According  to  the 
views  of  modern  chemists  all  true  acids 
are  hydrogen  compounds,  and  all  their  salts 
compounds  of  metals  with  radicals,  simple 
or  compound.  Hence  they  define  an  acid 
to  be  a  compound  containing  hydrogen, 
which  can  be.  In  whole  or  in  part,  replaced 
by  metal ;  and  a  salt,  a  compound  formed  by 
replacing  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  by  a 
uSSi—Decrepitating  salts,  those  which 
burst  when  heated,  with  a  crackling  noise, 
into  smaller  fragments,  as  the  nitrates  of 
baryta  and  lead.  —  Enential  salts,  those 
which  are  procured  from  the  Juices  of 
plants  by  crystallization  -  Fixed  salts,  those 
which  are  prepared  by  calcining,  then  boil- 
ing the  matter  in  water,  straining  off  the 
liquor  and  evaporating  all  the  moisture, 
when  the  salt  remains  in  the  form  of  a  [ 
powder.  —  fusible  talt,  the  phosphate  of 
ammonia.—  Incompatible  gait.  See  INCOM- 
PATIBLE. —  Mieroeotmif  salt.  See  MICRO- 
COSMIC.  —  Xattve  tails,  mineral  bodies  re- 
sembling precious  stones  or  gems  in  their 
external  character,  and  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  artificial  salts.— Per- 
manent tolls,  those  which  undergo  no 
change  on  exposure  to  the  air.  —  Volatile 
salts,  such  as  are  procured  principally  from 
animal  substances  or  the  fermented  parts 
of  plants,  as  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 
—Sail  of  lemons,  binoxalate  of  potash:  often 
used  to  remove  stains  of  iron  rust,  <fcc. ,  from 
linen.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  oxalic 
acid,  used  for  the  name  purpose.— Sa/(  of 
Satvm,  acetate  of  lead;  sugar  of  lead:  from 
Saturn,  the  alchemistic  name  of  lead.— Salt 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda.  —Salt  of  sorrel. 
Same  as  Salt  of  Lemons.  —Salt  of  tartar,  car- 
bonate of  potash,  which  was  first  prepared 
from  cream  of  tartar.  —Sail  of  tin,  a  term 
applied  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  to  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin,  which  is  extensively  used 
as  a  mordant,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deox- 
idizing indigo  and  the  peroxides  of  iron  and 
manganese. — Salt  of  vUrutl,  sulphate  of  zinc. 
— .Sol«  of  wisdom,  a  double  chloride  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonium. — Salt  perlate,  phos- 
phate of  soda.— Spirit  «/  tall,  muriatic  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  — 3.  Taste;  smack;  sa- 
vour; flavour. 

Though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and  church- 
men. Muter  P.iee.  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth 
in  us.  S/ia/t. 

4  Wit:  piquancy;  pungency;  sarcasm:  as, 
Attic  itah.  -  ,r>.  That  which  seasons  or  gives 
flavour;  that  which  preserves  from  corrup- 
tion. 

Ye  are  the  talt  of  the  earth.        Mat  v.  13. 

8.  A  vessel  for  holding  salt;  a  salt-cellar 
'A  dozen  of  silver  salts.'  I'epys. 

Another  tall  was  fashioned  of  silver,  in  form  of  a 
swan  in  full  nil.  Sir  IV  Scott. 

7  A  marshy  place  flooded  by  the  tide.  [Pro- 
vincial. J— 8.  A  sailor,  especially  an  old  sailor. 
[Colloq.  J— Above  or  below  the  gait,  phrases 
having  their  origin  in  the  subordination 
formerly  maintained  among  persons  at  the 
same  table.  The  family  salt-cellar,  a  uten- 
sil of  massive  silver,  was  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion were  seated  above  it,  while  dependants 
and  inferior  guests  sat  below  it.  Frequent 
reference  to  this  custom  is  to  be  found  in 
the  old  dramatists  and  other  early  writers. 

His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that 
is  beneath  him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinks  below 
Uutalt.  B  Junto*. 

—  To  be  worth  one't  salt,  to  be  worthy  of 
one's  hire. 

He  loved  to  earn  his  money.  He  delighted  to  be- 
Ueve  .  .  that  ke  jt'tu  worth  his  salt.  Difkms. 

Salt  (salt),  a.  1.  Furnished  or  impregnated 
with  salt;  abounding  In,  containing,  or  pro- 
ducing aalt :  prepared  with  or  tasting  of 
salt:  as.  tall  beef:  talt  water;  a  talt  spring. 
2.  Overflowed  with  or  growing  in  salt  water; 
u,  a  talt  marsh;  salt  grass  or  hay. — 
S.  Sharp;  bitter;  pungent.  "The  pride  and 
salt  scorn  of  his  eyes.'  Shalt. — I.  Lecherous; 
salacious.  '  His  talt  and  most  hidden  loose 
affection.'  Shak  — 6.  Costly;  dear;  expen- 
sive;  as,  he  paid  a  salt  price  for  it.  [Colloq.  ] 


Salt  (salt),  v.t.  1.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate, 
or  season  with  salt;  as,  to  salt  fish,  beef,  or 
pork.— 2.  To  fill  with  salt  between  the  tim- 
bers and  planks,  as  a  ship,  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  the  timber. — To  salt  an  invoice,  ac- 
count, Ac. ,  to  put  on  the  extreme  value  on 
each  article,  in  some  cases  in  order  to  be 
able  to  make  what  seems  a  liberal  discount 
at  payment— To  salt  a  mine,  to  sprinkle  a 
few  grains  of  gold-dust  over  an  unproduc- 
tive hole,  a  trick  among  gold-diggers  when 
they  want  to  obtain  a  nigh  price  for  their 
claim  from  an  inexperienced  person. 

Salt  (salt),  r.i.  To  deposit  salt  from  a  sa- 
line substance;  as.  the  brine  begins  to  talt. 

Saltt  (salt),  ».  [O.Fr.  sault,  L.  mltiu,  a 
leap.  ]  A  leap;  the  act  of  jumping.  '  Frisk- 
ing lambs  make  wanton  salts.'  B.  Jonton. 

Saltant  (sal'tant),  a.     [L.  taltans,  saltantis. 


ppr.  of  mtltn,  to  leap.]  1.  Leaping;  jump- 
ing; dancing. — 2.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to 
the  squirrel,  weasel,  rat,  and  all  vermin. 


and  also  to  the  cat,  greyhound,  ape,  and 
monkey,  when  in  a  position  springing  for- 
ward. 

Saltarello(s«l-ta-rel'lo),n.  [It]  1.  A  brisk 
Neapolitan  dance  somewhat  resembling  a 
Jig.--2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance,  which 
is  written  in  triple  time. — 3.  A  harpsichord 
jack,  so  called  because  it  jumps  on  the  key 
being  struck. 

Saltate  (sal'tat),  «.{.  pret  taltated;  ppr. 
saltating.  [L.  salta,  saltatum,  a  freq.  from 
.-iii".  to  leap.]  To  leap;  to  jump;  to  skip. 
[Rare.] 

Saltation  (sal-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  taltatio,  sal- 
tationis,  from  talto,  a  freq.  of  talia,  to  leap.) 
1.  A  leaping  or  jumping. 

The  locusts  being  ordained    for  saltation,  their 
hinder  legs  do  far  exceed  the  others. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

1.  Beating  or  palpitation;  as,  the  mltation 
of  the  great  artery.     Wiseman. 
Saltatores  (sal-ta-to'rez),  n.  pi.    See  SALTI- 

GRADKS. 

Saltatoria  (sal-ta-to'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  taltato- 
rita,  leaping.  See  SALTATION.  ]  The  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  his  second  family  of  orth- 
opterousinsects.which  have  the  four  anterior 
legs  simple  and  short,  and  the  two  hind-legs 
long,  and  formed  for  leaping.  It  includes 
the  crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  &c. 

Saltatorious  (sal-ta-to'rl-us),  a.  Same  u 
Saltatory. 

Saltatory  (sal'ta-to-riX  o  [See  above.] 
Leaping  or  dancing,  or  having  the  power  of 
leaping  or  dancing;  adapted  for  leaping 
The  hind-legs  of  the  kangaroo,  cricket,  Ac., 
are  saltatory. 

Salt-box  (salfboks),  it.  A  wooden  box, 
rather  deep,  with  a  sloped  lid,  used  for  hold- 
ing salt  in  kitchens,  &c. 

Salt-butter(salt'but-er),  n.  Butter  seasoned 
with  salt  to  make  it  keep.  Shakspere  uses 
it  as  an  adjective :  '  Mechanical  salt-butter 
rogue'  (that  is,  dealing  in  salt-butter) 

Saltcake  (salfkak),  n.  The  technical  name 
for  the  sulphate  of  soda  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda-ash.  It  is  used  by 
soap-boilers  and  crown-glass  makers. 

Salt-cat  (salt'kat),  n.  A  lump  of  salt,  made 
at  a  salt-work;  also,  a  mixture  of  gravel, 
loam,  rubbish  of  old  walls,  cummin-seed, 
salt,  and  stale  urine,  for  food  to  pigeons. 
Mortimer. 

Salt-cellar  (salt'sel-ler),  n.  [A  tautological 
term.  lit.  a  salt-sal t-dlsh,  cellar  here  being= 
Fr.  mlii're,  a  salt-cellar,  from  L.  sal,  salt.] 
A  small  vessel  used  for  holding  salt  on  the 
table. 

When  any  salt  is  spilt  on  the  table-cloth,  shake  it 
out  into  the  saltcellar.  Swift. 

Salt-duty  (salt'du-ti),  n.  A  duty  on  salt; 
in  London,  a  duty  formerly  payable  to  the 
lord-mayor,  Ac.,  for  salt  brought  to  the 
port  of  London,  being  the  twentieth  part. 

Salter  (salt'er).  n.  1.  One  who  salts;  one 
who  gives  or  applies  salt.— 2.  One  that  sells 
salt  —  8.  A  drj  salter.  The  incorporated 
suiters,  or  drysalters.  of  London  form  one  of 
the  city  livery  companies. 

Saltern  (salt'ern),  n.  A  salt-work;  ;i  DuH 
ing  in  which  salt  is  made  by  boiling  or  eva- 
poration; more  especially,  a  plot  of  rctrn 
tive  land, laid  out  in  pools  and  walks,  win  n 
the  sea-water  is  admitted  to  be  enjwntM 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  K.  U 

Kin  lilt 

Salt-fish  (salt'flsh),  n.  i.  Fish  in  brine,  or 
fish  salted  and  dried.—  2.  t  A  nsli  from  aalt 
water. 

Salt-foot  (salt'fut),  n.  A  large  aalt-OtlUl 
formerly  placed  near  the  middle  of  a  long 
table  to  mark  the  place  of  division  between 


fU«,  tit.  fat,  fall;        me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      ndt«,  not,  m6ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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the  superior  and  the  inferior  guests.  See 
under  SALT. 

Salt- green t  (salt'gren),  a.  Green  like  the 
sea. 

Salt-holder  (salfhold-er),  n.  A  salt-cellar. 
Lord  Lytton. 

Salticus  ( sal'ti-kus ),  n.  [L.  salticus,  danc- 
ing, from  salio,  saltum,  to  dance.]  A  genus 
of  wandering  spiders  which  do  not  spin 
webs,  and  are  to  be  observed  on  walls,  pal- 
ings, <fec. ,  in  hot  and  ftne  weather.  The  S. 
formicarius  is  a  common  British  species. 

Saltier  (sal'ter),  n.    Same  as  Saltire. 

Saltier  (sal'ter),  n.    A  blunder  for  Satyr. 

There  is  three  carriers,  three  shepherds,  three 
neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  have  made  them- 
selves all  men  of  hair,  they  call  themselves  saltters, 
and  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say  is  a 
gallimaufry  of  gambols.  Shak. 

Saltigrada  (sal'ti-gra-da),  n.  pi.  [L.  saltus, 
a  leap,  and  gradior,  to  walk.]  A  tribe  of 
spiders  which  seize  their  prey  by  leaping 
upon  it  from  a  distance.  Called  also  Salta- 
tores. 

Saltigrade  (saTti-grad),  a.  Leaping;  formed 
for  leaping. 

Saltigrade  (sal'ti-grad),  n.  One  of  the  Salti- 
grada. 

Saltinbanco.t  Saltimbanco  t  (sal  -  tin- 
bang'ko,  sal-tim-bang'ko)  n.  [It.  saltiin- 
banco,  Fr.  saltimbanque,  a  mountebank;  It. 
saltare  in  banco,  to  leap  on  the  bench,  to 
mount  on  the  bench.]  A  mountebank;  a 
quack. 

Saltinbancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans  de- 
ceive them.  Sir  T.  Erowttc. 

Salting  (salt'ing),  n.     A  salt-marsh. 
Saltire,  Saltier  (sal'ter),  n.    [O.Fr.  saul- 

toir,    Mod.   Fr.    sautoir, 

originally  a  kind  of  stir- 
rup, from  sauter,  L.  salto, 

intens.  of  salio,  to  leap.] 

In  her.  an  ordinary  in  the 

form  of  a  St.  Andrew's 

cross,    formed    by    two 

bends,  dexter  and  sinis- 
ter, crossing  each  other. 

Long  -  shaped      charges 

( swords,     batons,     &c. ),  Saltire. 

placed   in  the  direction 

of  the  saltire,  are  said  to  be  borne  saltire- 

wise. 

Saltish  (salt'ish),  a.  Somewhat  salt;  tinc- 
tured or  impregnated  moderately  with  salt. 

'  The  saltish  surge.'    Mir,  for  Mags. 
Saltishly  (salt'ish-li),  adv.  With  a  moderate 

degree  of  saitness. 
Saltishness  (salt'ish-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  saltish. 
Salt-junk  (salt'jungk),  n.    Dry  salt  beef  for 

use  at  sea. 
Salt/less  (salt'les),  a.     Destitute  of  salt ;  in- 

Salt-iick(salt1ik),?i.  A  salt-spring.  [United 
States.] 

Saltly  (salt'li),  adv.  In  a  salt  manner;  with 
the  taste  of  salt. 

Salt-marsh  (salt'marsh),  n.  Land  under 
pasture -grasses  or  herbage  plants,  subject 
to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  or  by  the  waters 
of  estuaries,  or  the  outlets  of  rivers  which, 
in  consequence  of  proximity  to  the  sea,  are 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt. 

Salt-mine  (salt'min),  n.  A  mine  where  rock- 
salt  is  obtained. 

Saitness  (salt'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  salt  or  impregnated  with  salt ;  as, 
the  saitness  of  sea-water  or  of  provisions. 
'The  difference  between  saitness  and  bit- 
terness.' Bacon. 

Salt-pan  (salt'pan),  n.  A  large  shallow  pan 
or  vessel  in  which  salt-water  or  brine  is  eva- 
porated in  order  to  obtain  salt.  The  term 
is  also  applied,  especially  in  the  plural,  to 
salt-works  and  to  natural  or  artificial  ponds 
or  sheets  of  water  in  which  salt  is  produced 
by  evaporation. 

Saltpetre  (salt'i.e-ter),  n.  [Salt,  and  Gr.  pe- 
tros,  a  stone.]  A  salt,  called  also  Nitre,  and 
in  chemical  nomenclature  Nitrate  of  Potas- 
sium or  Potassic  Nitrate.  See  NITRE. 

Saltpetrous  (salt-pe'trus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
saltpetre  or  partaking  of  its  qualities;  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre. 

Salt-pit  (salt'pit),  n.  A  pit  where  salt  is 
got;  a  salt-pan. 

Salt-radical  (salt-rad'i-kal),  n.  In  chem. 
a  simple  or  compound  substance  capable  of 
combining  with  a  metal  or  compound  sub- 
stance, as  ammonium,  which  may  take  the 
place  of  a  metal. 

Salt -raker  (salt-rak'er),  n.  One  employed 
in  raking  or  collecting  salt  in  natural  salt- 


ponds  or  in  inclosures  from  the  sea.  Sim- 
monds. 

Salt-rheum  (salt'rum),  n.  A  vague  and  in- 
definite popular  name  applied  to  almost  all 
the  non-febrile  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
are  common  among  adults,  except  ringworm 
and  itch, 

Salts  (salts),  n.  pi.  A  colloquial  equivalent 
of  Epsom-salt  or  other  salt  used  as  a  medi- 
cine.— Smelling  salts,  a  preparation  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  with  some  agreeable 
scent,  as  lavender  or  bergamot,  used  by 
ladies  as  a  stimulant  and  restorative  in  case 
of  faintness. 

Salt-sea  (salt'se),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sea 
or  ocean.  '  Salt-sea  shark.'  Shak. 

Salt-sedative  t  (salt'sed-a-tiv),  n.  Boracic 
acid.  Ure. 

Salt -spring  (salt'spring),  n.  A  spring  of 
salt-water;  a  brine-spring. 

Salt-water  (salt'wa-ter),  n.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  salt;  sea-water. 

Salt-water  (salt'wa-ter),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  salt-water  (that  is,  the  sea);  be- 
longing to  the  sea;  used  at  sea;  as,  salt-water 
phrases.  'Thou  salt-water  thief.'  Shale. 

Salt-work  (salt'werk),  n.  A  house  or  place 
where  salt  is  made. 

Saltwort  (salt'wert),  n.  A  popular  name 
applied  to  the  species  of  Salsola,  and  also 
to  Salicornia  annua  and  Glaux  niaritinia. 
See  SALSOLA. 

Salty  (sal'ti),  a.    Somewhat  salt;  saltish. 

Salubrious  (sa-lu'bri-us),  a.  [L.  saluber, 
salubris,  from  salus,  health.  Akin  safe 
(which  see).  ]  Favourable  to  health ;  health- 
ful ;  promoting  health ;  as,  salubrious  air ; 
a  salubrious  climate. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood. 

J.  Philips. 

The  climate  (of  Simla)  is  considered  highly  salu- 
brious. Thornton's  Gaz.  of  India, 

SYN.  Healthful,  wholesome,  healthy,  salu- 
tary. 

Salubriously  (sa-lu'bri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  sa- 
lubrious manner;  so  as  to  promote  health. 
Burke. 

Salubriqusness,  Salubrity  (sa-lu'bri-us- 
nes,  sa-lu'bri-ti),n.  [L.  aalubritas.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  salubrious ;  wholesome- 
ness;  healthfulness;  favourableness  to  the 
preservation  of  health ;  as,  the  salubrity  of 
air,  of  a  country  or  climate. 

Salue.t  v.t.  [Fr.  saluer,  to  salute.]  To  sa- 
lute. Chaucer. 

Salutarily  (sal'u-ta-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  salutary 
manner;  favourably  to  health. 

Salutariness  (  sal'u-ta-ri-nes ),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  salutary  or  of  contributing 
to  health;  wholesomeness.  Johnson.—  2.  The 
quality  of  promoting  good  or  prosperity. 

Salutary  (sal'u-ta-ri),  a.  [Fr.  salutaire; 
L.  saiutaris,  from  salus,  salutis,  health, 
safety.]  1.  Wholesome;  healthful;  promot- 
ing health. 

The  gardens,  yards,  and  avenues  are  dry  and 
clean ;  and  so  more  salutary  as  more  elegant.   Ray. 

2.  Promotive  of  or  contributing  to  some 
beneficial  purpose. 

He  had  no  doubt  passed  salutary  laws;  but  what 
assurance  was  there  that  he  would  not  break  them? 
Macau  lay. 

SYN.  Wholesome,  healthful,  salubrious, 
beneficial,  useful,  advantageous,  profitable. 
Salutation  (sal-u-ta'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  salutatio.  See  SALUTE.  ]  The  act  of  salut- 
ing or  paying  respect  or  reverence  by  the 
customary  words  or  actions;  the  act  of  greet- 
ing; also,  that  which  is  done  or  uttered  in  the 
act  of  saluting  or  greeting.  It  may  consist 
in  the  expression  of  kind  wishes,  bowing, 
shaking  hands,  embracing,  uncovering  the 
head,  or  the  like. 

The  early  village  cock 

Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.     Shak. 

In  all  public  meetings  or  private  addresses,  use 

the  forms  of  salutation,  reverence,  and  decency, 

usual  among  the  most  sober  persons.    Jet .  Taylor. 

SYN.  Greeting,  salute,  address. 

Salutatorian  (sa-lu'ta-to"ri-an),  n.  In  the 
United  States,  the  student  of  a  college  who 
pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  the  an- 
nual commencement  or  like  exercises. 

Salutatorily  (sa-lu'ta-to-ri-li),  adv.  By  way 
of  salutation. 

Salutatory  (sa-HYta-to-ri),  a.  Greeting.  In 
the  United  States,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
oration  which  introduces  the  exercises  of 
the  commencements  in  colleges. 

Salutatory!  (sa-lu'ta-to-ri),  n.  Place  of 
greeting;  a  vestibule;  a  porch.  'Coming  to 
the  bishop  wi  th  supplication  into  the  saluta- 
tory, some  out-porch  of  the  church. '  Milton. 


Salute  (sa-luf),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  saluted;  ppr. 
saluting.  [L.  saluto,  from  L.  salus,  salutis, 
health.  See  SAFE.]  1.  To  address  with  ex- 
pressions of  kind  wishes,  or  in  order  to  show 
homage  or  courtesy;  to  greet;  to  hail.  '  Sa- 
lute thee  for  her  king.  *  Shak. 

If  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others?  Mat.  v.  47. 

2.  To  greet  with  a  kiss,  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
an  uncovering  of  the  head,  a  bow,  or  the 
like;  as,  to  pass  a  person  without  saluting 
him.  Addison.  —  3.  In  the  army  or  navy, 
to  honour,  as  some  day,  person,  or  nation, 
by  a  discharge  of  great  guns  or  small  arms, 
by  dipping  colours,  by  shouts,  or  the  like. 
See  the  noun. — If  To  contribute  a  health- 
ful influence  to;  to  benefit;  to  please;  to 
gratify. 

Would  I  had  no  being 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot.  Shak. 

Salute  (sa-luf),  v.i.  To  perform  a  salutation; 

to  greet  each  other.     'Saw  them  salute  on 

horseback. '    Shak. 
Salute  (sa-luf),  n.    1.  The  act  of  expressing 

kind  wishes  or  respect;  salutation;  greeting. 

O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 

To  have  conceived  of  God,  or  that  salute, — 

Hail,  highly  favoured,  among  women  blest  I  Milton. 

2.  A  kiss.  'There  cold  salutes,  but  here  a 
lover's  kiss.'  Roscommon. — 3.  In  the  army 
and  navy,  a  compliment  paid  when  a  royal  or 
other  distinguished  personage  presents  him- 
self, when  squadrons  or  other  bodies  meet, 
when  officers  are  buried,  and  on  many  other 
ceremonial  occasions.  There  are  many  modes 
of  giving  a  salute— firing  cannon  or  small 
arms,  dipping  colours,  flags,  and  topsails, 
presenting  arms,  manning  the  yards,  cheer- 
ing, &c.  A  royal  salute  consists  in  the  firing 
of  twenty-oneguns, in  thelowering  by  officers 
of  their  sword  points,  and  the  dipping  of  the 
colours.  Such  forms  of  salute  as  the  firing 
of  guns,  lowering  of  swords,  and  presenting 
arms,  alike  render  the  ship  or  soldier  so 
doing  powerless  for  aggression  at  the  time, 
and  thus  symbolize  friendliness, or  the  volun- 
tary putting  of  the  party  saluting  into  the 
power  of  the  party  saluted. 

Have  you  manned  the  quay  to  give  me  the  honour 
of  a  salute  upon  taking  command  of  my  ship? 

Sir  If'.  Scott. 

4.  A  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  25*. ,  struck  by 
Henry  V.  after  his  conquests  in  France.  It 
was  so  named  from  the  salutation  repre- 
sented on  it,  viz.  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  the 
angel  holding  another  with  the  arms  of 
France  and  England  quarterly,  with  the 
word  '  Ave ! '  (Hail  I )  in  a  scroll.  Salutes  were 
also  coined  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Saluter  (sa-lut'er),  n.    One  who  salutes. 

Salutiferous  (sal-u-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  salut- 
ifer—aaluSt  health,  and  fero,  to  bring.  ] 
Bringing  health;  healthy;  salutary.  'The 
gentle  salutiferous  air  of  Montpellier.'  Den- 
nis. [Rare.] 

Salutiferously  (sal-u-tif'er-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  salutiferous  manner.  Cudworth.  [Rare.] 

Salvability  (sal-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  salvable ;  the  possibility  of  being 
saved. 

Why  do  we  Christians  so  fiercely  argue  against  the 
sal-vability  of  each  other,  as  if  it  were  our  wish  that  all 
should  be  damned  but  those  of  our  particular  sect! 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Salvable  (sal'va-bl),  a.  [From  L.  salvo,  sal- 
vatum,  to  save,  from  salvus,  safe.]  Capable 
of  being  saved;  admitting  of  salvation. 

Our  wild  fancies  about  God's  decrees  have  in  event 
reprobated  more  than  those  decrees,  and  have  bid  fair 
to  the  damning  of  many  whom  those  left  sal-uable. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Salvableness  (sal'va-bl-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  salvable. 

Salvably  (sal'va-bli),  adv.  In  a  salvable 
manner. 

Salvadora  (sal-va-do'ra),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Salvadoraceae.  They  have 
stems  with  slightly  swollen  joints,  opposite 
entire  leaves,  and  loose  branching  panicles 
of  small  flowers.  S.  persica  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mustard  plant  of  Scripture,  which  has 
very  small  seeds,  and  grows  into  a  tree.  Its 
fruit  is  succulent  and  tastes  like  garden  cress. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  acrid. 

SalvadoraceSB  (sal'va-do-ra"se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
small  nat.  order  of  monopetalous  dicoty- 
ledons, allied  to  Oleacece  and  Jasminacero. 
The  few  known  species  are  found  in  India, 
Syria,  and  North  Africa.  The  genus  Salva- 
dora is  the  type.  See  SALVADORA. 

Salvage  (sal'vaj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  salva- 
gium,  from  L.  salvus,  safe.]  1.  The  act  of 
saving  a  ship  or  goods  from  extraordinary 
danger,  as  from  the  sea,  fire,  an  enemy,  or 
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the  like.-!  In  eamaureiai  and  maritime 
tan    («)  an  Allowance  or  compenMtioi 
to  which  those  persons  are  entitled  br  whose 
voluntary  exertions  .hip*  or  good*  nave 
been  »«»«d  from  the  danger.  o(  the  sea,  ni 
plral«.  or  enemies.    The  crew  of  a  ship  are 
not  entitled  to  salvage  for  any  extraordiij 
efforts  they  may  have  made  In  saving  their 
I^ease?    If  th«  -Iron  and  the  Dirfei 
from  whom  salv age  U  claimed  cannot  agre£ 
a  competent  court  has  to  fix  the  MBM 
be  palil  and  adjust  tlie  proportions, .  whlc 
varyaccording  to  circumstances.    (M 1  h 
portion  of  the  property  saved  from  danger 
or  destruction  by  the  eitraordlnary  and 
voluntary  exertions  of  the  salvors 

8»lm«t  <«1''»1X«  (O  Fr.  «uiw*,«.  See 
SAVA««  )  Savage:  rude;  cruel 

Salvage!  (sal'rej),  •>.     A  savage  or  wild 

Salvages** »  (aal'va-Je«).  «.    Savageness; 

Salvateiu  (Ml^Ttena).  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 
L  iStator,  from  lalto.  galaUvm,  to  save_) 
A  vein  iltuated  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
n<ar  id  inner  margin,  to  called  liecause  the 
ancienta  recommended  it  to  be  opened  in 
certain  dlsosin  aa  melancholic  and  hypo- 
ohondiiacal  affectioni,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  from  it  having  considerable  efficacy 
in  the  cure  of  disease.  Dunnliion. 

Salvation  (sal-va'shon),n.  l&.Fr.  talmtwn. 
from  L  «(K>,  MicuCiim,  to  save,  from  tal- 
rtu  safe,  tame  root  aa  talus,  galutu,  safety 
(whence  uluti). }  1.  The  act  of  saving;  pre- 
servation from  destruction,  danger,  or  great 
calamity  -2.  The  redemption  of  man  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  liability  to  eternal 
death  ami  the  conferring  on  him  everlast- 
ing happiness;  attainment  of  eternal  bliss; 
the  bliss  of  heaven.  'To  earn  miration  for 
the  sons  of  men.'  31  Him.  'High  in  lalva- 
f  ion  and  the  climes  of  bliss. '  MUt.m. 


3  Manifestation  of  saving  power. 

Fear  ye  not.  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
I.otd.  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to-day.    Ex.  «ir.  13. 

4.  That  which  saves;  the  cause  of  saving. 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salval.oit.  Ps.  xxvii.  t. 

Salvatory'  lurva-to-ri).  n.  [Fr  salmtmrt. 
See  XALVATIo"  )  A  place  where  things  are 
preserved;  a  repository.  '  In  what  galrato- 
rits  or  repositories  the  species  of  things 
past  are  conserved.'  Sir  M  Hale. 

Salve  (uv  or  salv),  n  (A.  Sax.  tralf.  a  salve, 
an  ointment;  I)  lalve,  Dan.  gale*.  O.  saloe, 

0.  H.O.  fftltxi.  salve,  ointment.     See  verb  ] 

1.  An  adhesive  composition  or  substance  to 
be  applied  to  wounds  or  sores;  a  healing 
ointment— 2.  Help;  remedy. 

If  they  shall  excommunicate  me,  hath  the  doctrine 
o/ lueeknesa  any  tat-.e  for  me  then!      Hammond. 

Salv*  (  s»v  or  sal v ).  r  t  pret.  A  pp  satred ; 
ppr  salving.  [A.  Sax.  tealjian.  from  the  noun; 
cog.  Dan.  wit*,  o  Sax.  and  Ooth.  «n(Mu  ; 
from  root  sal,  whence  L.  sahut,  safe,  Ac  ) 
1.  To  apply  salve  to;  to  heal  by  applications 
or  medicaments ;  to  cure  by  some  remedy. 
'May  M!M  the  long-grown  wounds.'  Shak. 

Many  skilful  leeches  him  abide 
To  M/SV  his  wounds.  Sfettier. 

1  To  help;  to  remedy. 

But  Kbrank  tmfteel  both  theit  infamies 
WU.  oobfc  deeds  !.fen,er. 

3  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salvo,  excuse,  or 
reservation     Milton.    [Rare ) 
Salve  t  (salvX  r.t     [L  taint,  hall,  Ood  save 
you.)    To  salute 

By  this  the  stranger  knight  la  presence  came. 
A»d  goodly  «W*W  them.  Sfenter. 

Salve  (salv),  rt  [from  the  noun  taltage.  | 
To  save,  as  a  ship  or  goods,  from  danger  or 
destruction,  as  from  shipwreck,  fire,  or  the 
like ;  an,  to  nltt  a  cargo.  Scottman  new* 

Salver  (nal'ver).  n.  [Sp.  .a/w,  a  salver;  also 
the  previous  tasting  of  a  great  man's  food 
by  a  servant  to  aee  that  it  is  wholesome, 
from  L  nlnu,  safe  )  A  kind  of  tray  or 
waller  for  table  service,  or  on  which  any- 
thing is  presented  to  a  person. 

Salver  (aayerX  n.  One  who  salves  or  cures 
or  one  who  pretends  to  cure ;  as,  a  quack- 

.  :       • 

JJueen  (of  Heaven)  )    One  of  tlie  moit'popu- 
Ur  prayers  of  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  chiin  h. 


I  from  Ita  Hrit  wortls.  forming  part 
t  UK  dally  breviary,  but  still  more  used 
tor  private  devotion 


Salver-shaped  (sal'ver-shapt).  n.    Inkot. 

a  t*rm  applied  to  a  monopetalous  corolla 

having  the  tube  short  and 

the    limb   spreading   out 

flat,  as  in  the  primrose. 
Salvla  (sal'vi-a),  n.    [I... 

from  talno,  to  save-  inallu- 

sion  to  the  reputed  healing 

virtues  of  the  plant.)    A 

genus  of  plants,  including 

the   common   sage.      See      Salver-shaped 

SACK.  Corolla. 

Salvlnc  («at-vif'ik),  a.    [L 
mlvus  safe,  and  facia,  to  make.]    Tending 
to  save  or  secure  safety.    [Rare  and  obso- 

Salvo  (sal'v«).  n.  [From  the  L.  salvo  jure, 
•the  right  being  Intact,'  an  expression  used 
in  reserving  rights.)  An  exception;  reserva- 
tion; an  excuse.  'Any  private  salvoes  or 
evasions.'  Additxm. 

They  admit  many  salvos,  cautions,  and  Reservations. 

Salvo  (sal'v6).  n.  [Fr.  saloe.  It.  talva.  a  salvo, 
a  salute,  from  L.  salvr.  hail,  talma,  safe. ) 
1  A  general  discharge  of  guns  intended  for 
a  salute. 

On  the  King's  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  was  received 
with  the  honours  of  a  victor:  with  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets satvos  of  artillery,  and  the  loud  shouts  of  the 
soldiery.  I'rexoU. 

2.  A  concentrated  flre  from  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaching. etc.,  the  simultaneous 
concussion  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  on 
masonry,  or  even  earth-work,  producing  a 
very  destructive  result.  — 3.  The  combined 
shouts  or  cheers  of  a  multitude,  generally 
expressive  of  honour,  esteem,  admiration, 
etc. ;  as,  valvos  of  applause. 

Sal-volatile  ^sal-vo-lat'Me),  n.  See  under 
SAL. 

Salvor  (sal'vor).  n.  One  who  saves  a  ship  or 
goods  from  wreck,  destruction  by  fire,  or 
the  like. 

Samt  (sam),  ad">.    [See  SAME.]    Together. 

Samara  (sam'a-ra),  n. 
[L.  samara,  samera, 
the  seed  of  the  elm.] 
An  indehiscent  supe- 
rior fruit,  being  a 
few-seeded  indehis- 
cent dry  nut.  elon- 
gated into  wing-like 
expansions,  as  in  the  fruit  or  key  of  the 
ash-tree,  elm,  maple,  Ac. 

Samara  (aa-marO,  n.  [See  SMARM.  1  A  kind 
of  jacket  anciently  worn  by  ladies,  having  a 
loose  body  and  four  side-laps  or  skirts  ex- 
tending to  the  knee.  Handle  Holme.  Writ- 
ten also  Samarra,  Seminar,  Ac. 

Samaritan  (sa  marl-tan),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  Samaria,  the  principal  city  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Kphraim,  and  after  the  captivity  of  those 
tribes  repeopled  by  futliites  from  Assyria 
or  Chaldea.  -  2.  Applied  to  the  characters 
of  a  kind  of  ancient  Hebrew  writing  proba- 
bly in  use  ln'fore.  and  partly  after,  the 
Habylonish  exile. 

Samaritan  (sa  marl-tan),  n.  1.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Samaria,  or  one  that  l>elonged 
to  the  sect  which  derived  their  appellation 
from  that  city.  Jn.  iv.  fl  — 2.  The  language 
of  Samaria,  a  dialect  of  the  Chaldean  —3.  A 
charitable  or  benevolent  person:  in  allusion 
to  the  character  Of  the  'good  Samaritan'  in 
the  parable. 

Samaroid  (sam'a-roid),  a.  Resembling  n 
samara.  See  SAMARA. 

Samarra  (sa-mar'a),  n.    Same  as  Samare. 

Samaveda  (sa'ma-ve-da),  n  The  name  of 
one  of  the  four  Vedas,  or  sacred  hymns  of 
Hindustan.  The  Samaveda  means  the  Veda 
containing  samans  or  hymns  for  chanting 

Sambo  (sam'lio),  n.  The  offspring  of  a  black 
pel-son  and  a  mulatto;  a  zambo. 

Bamboo  (snm'bn).  n.  The  East  Indian  name 
of  the  Indian  elk  (Kusa  ariatotelu),  a  large 
and  powerful  animal,  nearly  6  feet  high,  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  with  the  hair  of  the 
neck  almost  developed  into  a  mane.  It  is 
generally  a  savai;  •  and  morose  creature,  be- 
ing especially  vicious  when  it  is  decorated 
with  Its  powerful  horns,  which  do  not  attain 
their  full  size  till  the  eighth  year  of  the  ani- 
mal. This  species  inhabits  tile  great  forests 
of  Northern  India,  and  the  mountains  above 
them.  Called  also  Samour. 

Sambucus  (sam-bu'kus),n.  [L  .elderwood.] 
A  genus  of  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  See  KI.HKR 

Sambuke  (sam'buk).  n.    [L.  sambuca.]    An 


Samara  of  the  Common 
Maple. 


ancient  musical  instrument,  described  by 
some  writers  as  a  wind-instrument  and  by 
others  as  stringed.  The  name  has  been  ap- 
plied to  instruments  such  as  a  lyre,  a  dul- 
cimer, a  triangular  harp  or  trigon.  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  a  large 
Asiatic  harp.  Stainer  (t:  Barrett. 

Sambur  (sam'bur),  n.    Same  aa  Samboo. 

Same  (sam),  a.  [A.  Sax.  tame,  used  only  as  an 
adverb,  in  such  phrases  as  »wA  game  xwtl,  the 
same  as ;  as  an  adjective  it  is  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scandinavian ;  Icel.  xamr, 
Dan.  andSw.  gamme,O.  Sax.  and  Goth.  «ama; 
cog.  L.  timilis,  like,  simul,  together ;  Or. 
haina,  together,  homos,  the  same;  Skr.  sama, 
like,  equal,  entire.  ]  1.  Identical;  not  differ- 
ent or  other;  as,  the  game  man,  or  the  self- 
mine  man  I  saw  yesterday.  '  The  very  same 
man.'  Shak. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  the  samt  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed,  took  bread.  i  Cor.  xi.  33. 


By  happy  chance  « 

A  twofold  image  :  on  a  grassy  bank 

A  Snow-white  r.uri,  and  in  the  crystal  floor! 


e  ram,  ana  in  tlie  L_, 

Another  and  the  samel  Werdmtorth. 

2.  Of  the  identical  kind,  species,  or  degree; 
equal :  exactly  similar,  though  not  the  spe- 
cific thing ;  as,  the  horse  of  one  country  is 
the  same  animal  as  the  horse  of  another 
country;  we  see  in  men  in  all  countries  the 
Kii/if  passions  and  the  same  vices. 

Th*  ethereal  tigour  is  in  all  the  samt,    fhyden. 
Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held  the  same  political 
opinions  with  his  illustrious  friend.          Macaulay. 

3.  Just  mentioned,  or  just  about  to  be  men- 
tioned or  denoted.    'That  mine  word  rebel- 
lion.' Shak.  '  This  same  sober-blooded  boy.' 
Shak.    Often  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
or  the  expression  of  contempt  or  vexation. 
'Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. ' 
Shak.     '  A  pound  of  that  game  merchant's 
flesh  is  thine. '    Shak. 

Whatsoever  is  done  to  my  brother  (if  he  be  a 
Christian  man)  the  same  is  done  to  me.       Tytdale. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  he  promised  me  a  chain.     Shalt. 
Do  but  think  how  well  the  samt  he  spends. 
Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  relieve. 
Daniel. 

—All  the  same,  nevertheless;  notwithstand- 
ing; in  spite  of  all. 

We  see  persons  make  good  fortunes  by  them  all 
thf  same.  Disraeli. 

[This  word  is  always  preceded  by  the  de- 
monstrative words  the,  this,  that,  etc.] 

Same  t  (sam),  adv.    Together. 

Sameness  (sam'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
the  same;  absence  of  difference;  identity; 
as,  the  sameness  of  an  unchangeable  being. 
2.  Near  resemblance;  correspondence;  simi- 
larity ;  as,  a  sameness  of  manner.  —  3.  Want 
of  variety;  tedious  monotony;  as.  the  game- 
ness  of  objects  in  a  landscape.  '  With  weary 
sameness  in  the  rhymes.'  Tennyson.—  SVN. 
Identity,  identicalness,  oneness. 

Samester,  Samestre  (sa-mes'ter),  n.  A  va- 
riety of  coral.  Simmonds. 

Samette  t  (sa-mef),  n.    Same  as  Fa-mite. 

Samlan  (sa'mi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  isle  of  Samos. 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine.      Byron. 

—  Samian  earth,  the  name  of  an  argillace- 
ous earth  found  in  the  island  of  Samos,  and 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

—  Samian   letter.     Same  as  Pythagorean 
Letter.    See  PYTHAGOREAN. 

When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter. 
Points  him  two  ways.  Pofe. 

—Samian  stone,  a  stone  found  in  the  island 
of  Samos.  used  for  polishing  by  goldsmith*. 
etc. — Stiiiiiitn  nine,  a  name  given  to  an  an- 
cient kind  of  pottery  made  of  Samiaii  earth 
or  other  fine  earth.  The  vases  are  of  a 
bright  red  or  black  colour,  covered  with  :i 
lustrous  siliceous  glaze,  with  separately- 
moulded  ornaments  attached  to  them. 
Samian  (&a'mi-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant Of  -.1  Mi"- 

Samlel  (sit'mi-el),  n.  The  Turkish  name  for 
the  simoom  (which  sec).  Used  ndjcrtiveh  : 
'Burning  and  headlong  as  the. SHIN  iW  wind  ' 
Moore. 

Samiot,  Samlote  (sa'mi-ot),  n.  and  a.  Same 

as  .'"i  I  tint  n. 

Samite  (sa'mlt),  n.    [O  Fr.  gamit,  from  I   1 
»anu'(um,  from  Or.  hexamiton-  lu-jr,  six.  ;m<l 
mitos,  a  thread.]    In  nnc.  cotttume,  a  rii  li 
silk  stuff  interwoven  with  gold  or  embroi- 
dered. 

A  robe 

Of  Samite  without  price,  that  more  exj.rcst 
Than  hid  her,  clung  about  her  lissome  limbs. 
Tenxyse-it. 

Samlet  (samlet),  n.  [Dim.  of  Minim.]  An- 
other name  for  the  parr.  See  I'AKR. 


IMe.  far.  tat.  fall;       mt,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not.  move;     tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abiine;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Samolus  (sam'6-lus),  n.  A  genus  of  small 
herbs  of  the  nat.  order  Primulacese.  S.  Val- 
erandi  (brook-weed)  is  a  plant  with  smooth 
green  leaves  and  small  white  flowers,  grow- 
ing in  watery  places  on  gravelly  soil  through- 
out the  world. 

Samoyed,  Samoied  (sa-mo'yed),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  about  the  river 
Mezen  on  the  European  side  to  the  Lena  on 
the  Asiatic.  They  are  divided  into  three 
tribes,  are  of  small  stature,  live  by  hunting, 
and  their  principal  wealth  consists  in  rein- 
deer. Their  language  is  Turanian. 

SamoyediC  (sam-o-yed'ik),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Samoyeds ;  designating  a  group 
of  Turanian  or  agglutinate  tongues  spoken 
by  tribes  dwelling  along  the  north  coast  of 
Europe  and  Asia  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
Lena,  Also  written  Sanioiedic. 

Samp  (samp),  n.  In  the  United  States,  a 
species  of  food  composed  of  maize,  broken 
or  bruised,  boiled  and  mixed  with  milk:  a 
dish  borrowed  from  the  natives  of  America, 
but  not  much  used. 

Sampan  (sam'pan),«.  [Malay  and  Javanese.  ] 
A  name  applied  to  boats  of  various  builds 
on  the  Chinese  rivers,  at  Singapore,  Ac. 
Some  are  remarkable  for  swiftness  both  with 
sails  and  oars.  On  the  Canton  River  sam- 


descend.    (&)  A  temporary  or  movable  spar 
supported  in  a  vertical  position  by  guys,  and 


Sampan,  Canton  River. 

pans  are  often  employed  as  permanent  habi- 
tations. Written  also  Sanpan. 

Samphire  (sam'fir),  n.  [Corruption  of  Fr. 
(herbe  de)  Saint  Pierre  (St.  Peter's  herb).] 
Crithmum  or  sea-fennel,  a  genus  of  plants. 
(See  CRITHMUM.)  Golden  samphire  is  the 
Inula  crithmoides.  In  the  United  States 
this  name  is  applied  to  Salicornia  kerbacea. 

Sample  (sam'pl),  n.  [O.Fr,  essample,  ex- 
ample, an  example.  See  EXAMPLE.]  l.t  Any- 
thing selected  as  a  model  for  imitation ;  a 
pattern;  an  example;  an  instance.  '  A  sam- 
ple to  the  youngest.'  Shak. 

Thus  he  concludes,  and  every  hardy  knight 
His  sample  followed.  Fairfax. 

2.  A  part  of  anything  taken  out  of  a  large 
quantity  and  presented  for  inspection  or  in- 
tended to  be  shown,  as  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  whole;  a  representative  speci- 
men ;  as,  a  sample  of  cloth,  of  wheat,  of 
spirits,  of  wines,  &c. 

I  design  this  as  a  sample  of  what  I  hope  more  fully 
to  discuss.  Wood-ward. 

—Specimen,  Sample.    See  SPECIMEN. 

Sample  (sam'pl),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  sampled; 
ppr.  sampling,  l.t  To  show  something  simi- 
lar to;  to  exemplify;  to  present  a  specimen 
or  instance  of.  'Learning  to  sample  earth's 
embroidery.'  Sir  P.  Browne.— 2.  To  take  a 
sample  of;  as,  to  sample  sugar,  &c. 

Sampler  (sam'pl-er),  n.  [In  meanings  1  and 
2  from  L.  exemplar,  a  pattern.  See  SAM- 
PLE, EXAMPLE.]  l.t  An  exemplar;  a  pat- 
tern.— 2.  A  piece  of  fancy  sewed  or  embroi- 
dered work  done  by  girls  for  practice.  '  A 
mouldy  old  sampler  which  her  defunct  lady- 
ship had  worked,  no  doubt.'  Thackeray. 

We.  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 

Shak. 

3.  One  who  samples;  one  who  makes  up  and 
exhibits  samples  for  the  inspection  of  mer- 
chants, &c. 

Samshoo,  Samshu  (sam'sho),  n.  A  Chinese 
spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

Samson's-post  (sam'sonz-post),  n.  Naut, 
(a)  a  strong  pillar  resting  on  the  keelson,  and 
supporting  a  beam  of  the  deck  over  the 
hold,  and  thus  acting  to  keep  the  cargo  in 
its  place.  It  is  furnished  with  several 
notches  that  serve  as  steps  to  ascend  or 


Section  of  Ship  showing  Samson's-post,  a  a. 

used  for  the  suspension  of  hoisting  tackle, 
&e. 

Samuel  (sam'u-el),  n.  The  name  of  two 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Three  principal  periods  are  comprised  in 
them,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy 
of  which  Samuel  was  the  leader;  the  history 
of  Saul's  kingship  till  his  death;  and  David's 
reign.  In  all  probability  the  author  was  a 
prophet  of  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Samyda  (sa-mi'da),  n,  [Gr.  semyda,  a  birch, 
or  rather  perhaps  an  alder,  applied  to  this 
genus  from  its  resemblance.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Samydaceae,  of  which  it 
is  the  type.  The  species  consist  of  small 
often  thorny  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  the 
hot  parts  of  America.  5.  suaveoleiis,  a  native 
of  the  Brazilian  forests,  has  white  flowers, 
with  a  delicious  perfume  resembling  that  of 
orange  flowers. 

Samydacese,  Samydeae  (sam-i-da'se-e,  sa- 
mid'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  small  nat.  order  of  tropi- 
cal trees  or  shrubs,  having  small  hermaph- 
rodite flowers  in  axillary  clusters.  The 
leaves  are  marked  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
bark  and  leaves  are  said  to  be  slightly  as- 
tringent. One  species,  Casearia  ulmifolia, 
is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy  against  the 
bite  of  snakes,  the  leaves  being  applied  to 
the  wound,  and  an  infusion  of  them  taken 
internally.  By  some  botanists  this  order  is 
united  with  Flacourtiaceae. 

Sana  (sa'ua),  n.  A  kind  of  Peruvian  tobacco. 
Ti-eas.  of  Bot. 

Sanability  (san-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  State  of  being 
sanable;  curableness;  sanableness. 

Satiable  (san'a-bl),  a.  [L.  sanabilis,  from 
sano,  to  heal;  sanus,  sound,  sane.]  Capable 
of  being  healed  or  cured;  susceptible  of 
remedy. 

Those  that  are  sanable  or  preservable  from  this 
dreadful  sin  of  idolatry  may  find  the  efficacy  of  our 
antidote.  Dr.  H.  More. 

SYN.  Remediable,  curable,  healable. 
Sanableness  (sau'a-bl-nes),  n.    Sanability. 
Sanat  (sa'nat),  n.    An  Indian  calico.    Sim- 

monds. 
Sanatorium  (san-a-ta'ri-um),  n.    Same  as 

Sanatorium. 

Darjiling  is  used  as  a  sanatarium. 

G.  Duncan  {Geog.  of  India). 

Sanation  t  (  san-a'shon  ),  n.  [  L.  sanatio, 
sanationis,  from  sano,  to  heal.]  The  act  of 
healing  or  curing.  'No  probable  hope  of 
sanation.'  Wiseman. 

Sanative  (san'a-tiv),  a.  [L.  sano,  to  heal.] 
Having  the  power  to  cure  or  heal;  healing ; 
tending  to  heal;  sanatory.  Bacon. 

Sanativeuess  (sau'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sanative;  the  power  of 
healing. 

Sanatorium  (san-a-to'ri-um),  n.  [Neut.  of 
L.L.  sanatorius.  See  SANATORY.]  A  place 
to  which  people  go  for  the  sake  of  health ; 
specifically  applied  to  military  stations  on 
the  mountains  or  table-lands  of  tropical 
countries,  with  climates  suited  to  the  health 
of  Europeans.  'Simla,  a  British  sanatorium 
in  the  north-west  of  India.'  Chambers's 
Ency.  Sanatorium  and  Sanitarium  are 
also  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  these  are 
less  correct  forms.  See  SANATORY  and  SANI- 
TARY. 

Sanatory  (san'a-to-ri),  a.  [L.L.  sanatorius, 
from  L.  sano,  to  heal,  from  sanus,  healthy.] 
Conducive  to  health;  healing;  curing.  This 
word  is  sometimes  used  as  if  the  same  as 
sanitary;  thus  De  Q,uiucey  speaks  of  'sana- 
tory ordinances  for  the  protection  of  public 
health,  such  as  quarantine,  fever  hospitals, 
&c.,'  but  a  distinction  should  be  maintained 
between  the  words.  See  under  SANITARY. 


San-benitO  (san-be-nS'to),  n.  [It.  sanbenito, 
Sp.  sambetiito,  from  saco,  a  sack  or  kind  of 
upper  garment,  and  benito,  blessed  (L.  bene- 
dictus);  it  was  originally  a  coat  of  sackcloth 
worn  by  penitents  on  their  reconciliation  to 
the  church  ]  A  kind  of  loose  upper  garment 
painted  with  flames,  figures  of  devils,  the 
person's  own  portrait,  &c. ,  and  worn  by  per- 
sons condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisition 
when  going  to  the  stake  on  the  occasion  of 
an  auto  de  fe.  (See  fig.  1.)  Those  who  ex- 
pressed repentance  for  their  errors  wore  a 
garment  of  the  same  kind  covered  with 
flames  directed  downward  (fig.  3);  that  worn 
by  Jews,  sorcerers,  renegades,  bore  a  St.  An- 
drew's cross  in  red  before  and  behind  (fig.  2). 


Various  styles  of  San-benito. 

Sauce-bell,  t  Sancte-bellt  (sans'bel,  sangk'- 
te-bel),  n.  A  sacring-bell.  '  Ring  out  your 
sance-bells.'  Beau.&Fl.  See  SACRING-BELL. 

Sanctificatet  (sangk'ti-fl-kat),  v.t.  To  sanc- 
tify. Barrow. 

Sanctification  (sangk'ti-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [L. 
sanctificatio,  from  sanctifico.  See  SANCTIFY.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  sanctifying  or  making  holy; 
the  act  of  God's  grace  by  which  the  affections 
of  men  are  purified  or  alienated  from  sin 
and  the  world,  and  exalted  to  a  supreme 
love  to  God. 

God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salva- 
tion, through  sancttfication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief 
of  the  truth.  2  Thes.  it.  13. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sanctified,  purified,  or 
made  holy;  conformity  of  the  heart  and  life 
to  the  will  of  God.— 3.  The  act  of  consecrat- 
ing or  of  setting  apart  for  a  sacred  purpose; 
consecration. 

The  bishop  kneels  before  the  cross,  and  devoutly 
adores  and  kisses  it ;  after  this  follows  a  long  prayer 
for  the  sanctiftcation  of  that  new  sign  of  the  cross. 
Stiilingfleet. 

Sanctified  (sangk'ti-fld),  p.  and  a.    1.  Made 

holy;  consecrated;  set  apart  for  sacred  ser- 
vices.—2.  Affectedly  holy;  sanctimonious; 
as,  a  sanctified  air. 

Sanctiner  (sangk'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  sanc- 
tifies or  makes  holy.  In  theol.  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  way  of  eminence. 

Sanctify  (sangk'ti-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sanc- 
tified; ppr.  sanctifying.  [Fr.  sanctifier,  L. 
sanctifico,  from  sanctus,  holy  (whence  saint), 
and  facio,  to  make.  ]  1.  To  make  holy  or 
sacred;  to  separate,  set  apart,  or  appoint 
to  a  holy,  sacred,  or  religious  use. 

The  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory, 

Ex.  xxix.  43. 

God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it. 
Gen.  ii.  5. 

2.  To  purify  in  order  to  prepare  for  divine 
service,  and  for  partaking  of  holy  things. 

And  Moses  .  .  .  sanctified  the  people,  and  they 
washed  their  clothes.  Ex.  xix.  14. 

3.  To  purify  from  sin ;  to  make  holy  by  de- 
taching the  affections  from  the  world  and 
its  defilements,  and  exalting  them  to  a  su- 
preme love  to  God. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth. 

John  xvii.  17;  Eph.  v.  26. 

The  triumph  of  monasticism  had  enfeebled  without 
sanctifying  the  secular  clergy.  Milman. 

4.  To  make  the  means  of  holiness;  to  render 
productive  of  holiness  or  piety. 

Those  judgments  God  hath  been  pleased  to  send 
upon  me  are  so  much  the  more  welcome,  as  a  means 
which  his  mercy  hath  sanctified  so  to  me,  as  to  make 
me  repent  of  that  unjust  act.  Eikon  Basilike. 


ch,  cAain;      Ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KET. 
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6.  To  nuke  free  from  guilt ;  to  lend  a  reli- 
gious or  •  l«g*l  sanction  to;  to  sanction 

That  be«v  mum  anax'd  at  what  he  taw. 

£3t  h3i.  i.  «««» tk.  btt- br  u- 


«.  To  Swear-  free  from  violation;  to  keep 

nitre 

"Truth  f-aaro.  the  poet,  —a1jf«/  the  toe.   /V/r. 

1.  To  celebrate  or  confess  as  holy. 

SnxrUV  the  l.ord  of  hoati  hlmfelf.  and  let  him  be 
HTSff.  and  la  him  be  you  dread.       Iv  ....,, 


ST.  To  hallow,  consecrate,  purify. 

Sanctlrytnrly  (ssngk'tl  fl-lng-liX  »d»    In  a 

manner  or  degree  tending  to  sanctify  01 

b^MUoquant  (sangk-tU'6-k»eDtX  «-    Dis- 
coursing on  heavenly  things.    [Rare.  1 

Sanctlmonlalt(saugk-U-mo'nl-alXa.  Same 
as  Sanetimonioiu. 

Sanctimonious  (sangk-tl-ra6'ni-us),  a.  [Sec 
.HAMIIHI'.VV .)  II  Possessing  sanctity;  sa- 
cred; holy;  saintly;  religious  •  Sanctiinani- 
«u  ceremonies  .  .  .  with  full  and  holy  rite 
Shot  --1  Making  a  show  of  sanctity;  affect, 
in*  the  appearance  of  sanctity.  '  The  unu-- 
tiumlnu  pirate  that  went  to  sea  with  the 
tea  commandments.'  Shak.  ' Sanetitnoni- 
<mt  avarice.'  Milton. 

At  tUa  Water  pained,  and  after  twice  applying  to 
the  baH  a  footman  of  a  peculiarly  crave  and  um/i- 
1 ~e  opened  the  door. 


Sanctimoniously  ( sangk  -  tl  -  m6'ni-  us-  II ), 
adr.  1  In  a  sanctimonious  manner  — 
II  Sacredly;  religiously. 

How  truly  I  have  loved  you.  bow  sametimoitioMtly 
Observ'd  your  honour.  Bfttu.  cV  Ft. 

Sanctimoniousness  ( sangk  -  tl  -  m6 'nl- us  - 
nes),  n.  State  of  being  sanctimonious. 

Sanctimony  (ssngk'ti-mo-niX  n.  [L.  sane- 
NawMte,  from  tantttu,  holy  j  l.t  Piety;  de- 
voutness; scrupulous  austerity;  sanctity. 

Her  pretence  Is  a  pilgrim  ige :  which  holy  under. 
taking,  with  most  austere  laiurtntaHy.  she  accotn- 
5*«t. 

t  The  external  appearance  of  devoutness ; 
laboured  show  of  goodness ;  affected  or  hy- 
pocritical devoutness. 

Sanction  (ungk'shon), n.  [L.  mnetio.  from 
tanfin.  tancire,  to  render  sacred  or  inviol- 
able ;  to  fix,  establish,  or  ratify  ]  1.  Ratifi- 
cation; that  whkhconflrms  or  renders  obli- 
gatory; an  official  act  of  a  superior  by  which 
he  ratifies  and  gives  validity  to  the  act  of 
some  other  person  or  body. 

Wanting  sanction  and  authority,  it  i«  only  yet  a 
private  work.  Tti.  Baker. 

1  Authority;  confirmation  derived  from 
testimony,  character,  influence,  or  custom. 

The  strictest  profesaors  of  reason  have  added  the 
immtftiH  of  their  testimony.  //  .ttti 

ft  Anything  done  to  enforce  obedience;  pen- 
alty or  evil  Incurred  by  the  infringement  of 
a  command;  penalty  promulgated  against  a 
special  transgression 

The  history  of  the  Jews  i*  the  record  of  a  continued 
SUSUlt  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by  the 
most  terrible  smnttn^s.  and  IV  strangely  fascinating 
desire  of  bavtasr  some  visible  and  tangible  object  of 
adoration.  Matantay. 

—Pmgnmtie  sanction.  See  under  PRAU- 
MATIC.  —  8T».  Ratification,  authorization, 
authority,  countenance,  support,  penalty, 
puni*hment 

Sanction  ( sanuk'shon ).  tl  To  give  sanc- 
tion to;  to  ratify;  t<>  confirm;  to  give  valid- 
ity or  authority  to ;  to  approve  of ;  to  give 
countenance  to. 

B«lke«»ob)ectV»i«.  though  a»«vri«.»rfhy  eminent 
•SMS,  orlsrinale.  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound 
kfnorance  of  the  art  of  poetry.  itacanlay. 

SancUonary  (sangk'shon-a-ri).  a  Relating 
to  or  Implying  a  sanction;  giving  sanction. 

Sanctltudatxinuk'ti-tQdXn.  [L  mnctitudo. 
from  Minertu,  holy.)  Holiness;  sac-redness; 
sanctity,  •fianttitudc  severe  and  pure.' 

Sanctity  (ungk'tl-tlX  n.  [L  nanetitat.  from 
•anrttu.  holy  j    i.  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  sacred  or  holy;  hollnes.;  salntllness; 
•odtbtst;  u.  sanetKy  of  manners     'Sane- 
Wy  that  shall  receive  no  stain.'    Mill.,,, 
T»~«r(2'Jk«  made  no  tMence.  and  Indeed 
^jKcaitAiy 

t  Sweredness:  solemnity;  as.  the  lanetUy  of 
an  oath.  •  Nuptial  Mnriity.  and  marriage 
Ht««,'  Jfitton  -  3.  A  saint  or  holy  being;  a 
holy  objwct  of  any  kind.  'All  the  unctiti,, 
ofhrav'n.'  MUUm.  [Rare.) 

I  murmur* d.  at  I  canst  alow. 
Of  comfort  clasp'd  In  truth  rcvrafd  : 
er;d  In  the  ma«er;s  Held. 


.  . 

Dmtum.  Pitt^.  Sanctity     See 


BIUOIOH.-ST".  Holiness,  godliness,  piety, 
devotion,  goodness,  purity,  religiousness, 
sacredness,  solemnity. 

Banctuulxet  (sangk'tu-a-rlz).  t)  (  pret.  &  pp. 
Mnttuariztd;  ppr  tanztuarizing.  [From 
Mnctuary.}  To  shelter  by  means  of  a  sanc- 
tuary or  sacred  privileges. 

No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuariu^ 

Sanctuary  (sangk'tu-a-riX  "•  [**•  «•"«'«- 
aire;  L.  tanctuarium,  from  tanctia,  sacred.] 
1  A  sacred  or  consecrated  place;  a  holy 
spot ;  specifically,  (a)  In  Scrip,  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  particularly  the  most  retireil 
part  of  it,  called  the  Holy  uj  Ui>lies,  in  which 
was  kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into 
which  no  person  was  permitted  to  enter  ex- 
cept the  high-priest,  and  that  only  once  a 
year  to  intercede  for  the  people.  The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  (o)  A 
house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God;  a 
place  where  divine  service  is  performed  ;  a 
church.  Crowds  In  column'd  nanctuariti.' 
Tennyson,  (c)  The  cella  or  sacred  part  of 
an  Egyptian, Greek,  or  Roman  temple,  (d)  In 
the  Kom.  Cath.  Ch.  the  presbytery  or  that 
part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  is  placed 
•i  A  place  of  protection;  a  sacred  asylum. 

Our  firesides  must  be  our  sanctuaries,  our  refuees 
from  misfortune,  our  choice  retreat  from  all  the  world. 
CtUtmUk. 

3.  Right  of  affording  such  protection  or 
shelter;  the  privilege  attached  to  certain 
places  in  virtue  of  which  criminals  taking 
refuge  in  them  are  protected  from  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  law.    From  the  time 
of  Constantine  downwards  certain  churches 
have  been  set  apart  in  many  Catholic  coun- 
tries to  be  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  the 
hands  of  justice.     In  England,  particularly 
down  to  the  Reformation,  any  person  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary  was  secured 
against  punishment—  except  when  charged 
with  treason  or  sacrilege  — if  within  the 
space  of  forty  days  he  gave  signs  of  repent- 
ance, and  subjected  himself  to  banishment. 
By  the  act  21  James  I.  xxviii.,  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  for  crime  was  finally  abolished. 
Various  sanctuaries,  however,  for  debtors 
continued  to  exist  in  and  about  London  till 
1097,  when  they  too  were  abolished.     In 
Scotland  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  House  and 
its  precincts  still  retain  the  privilege  of 
giving  sanctuary  to  debtors.  When  a  person 
retires  to  the  sanctuary  he  is  protected 
against  personal  diligence,  which  protection 
continues  for  twenty-four  hours;  but  to  en- 
joy it  longer  the  person  must  enter  his  name 
in  the  hooks  kept  by  the  bailie  of  the  abbey. 
From  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  fordebt 
this  sanctuary  is  no  longer  used. 

These  laws,  whoever  made  then),  bestowed  on 
temples  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  Milton. 

4.  Refuge  in  a  sacred  place;  shelter;  protec- 
tion.    'Yield  me  nanctuary.'    Tennyson, 

The  admirable  works  of  painting  were  made  fuel 
for  the  fire:  but  some  reliuucs  of  it  took  sa net uary 
under  ground,  and  escaped  the  common  destiny. 
Dryaen 

Sanctum  ( sangk'tum ),  n.  [  L.  ]  A  sacred 
place;  a  private  retreat  or  room;  as,  an 
editor'aganclum. — Sanctum  ganctorum,  'the 
holy  of  holies.'  The  innermost  or  holiest 
place  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple. 
See  HOLT. 

Sanctus  (saiigk'tus),  n.  In  mitgic,  an  anthem 
beginning  with  the  Latin  word  ttanctwt, 
holy. 

Sanctus-bell  (sangk'tus-bel).  n.  In  the  K. 
Cath.  Ch.  same  as  Sacrinff-bell. 

Sand  (sand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  »and;  Dan.  Sw.  and 
U.  sand,  tcel.  sandr,  D.  zand.  Probably 
from  same  root  as  L. .-"'"''"  /»u  sand,  gravel.  ] 
1.  Fine  particles  of  stone,  particularly  of 
siliceous  stone  in  a  loose  state,  but  not  re- 
duced to  powder  or  dust;  a  collection  of 
siliceous  granules  not  coherent  when  wet 
Most  of  the  sands  which  we  observe  are  the 
ruins  of  disintegrated  rocks,  and  are  red, 
white,  gray,  or  black,  according  to  the  rocks 
from  which  they  were  derived,  such  as  gran- 
itic, iMirphyritic,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
Valuable  metallic  ores,  as  those  of  gold, 
platinum,  tin,  copper,  iron,  titanium,  often 
occur  In  the  form  of  sand  or  mixed  with 
that  substance.  Pure  siliceous  sands  are 
very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
for  making  mortars,  filters,  ameliorating 
dense  clay  soils,  formaking  moulds  in  found- 
ing, and  many  other  purposes. — 2.  pi.  Tracts 
of  land  consisting  of  sand,  like  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa;  also,  tracts  of  sand 
exposed  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide;  as,  the  Lib- 
yan  aund*;  the  Solway  tandi.-S.  The  sand 


In  a  sand-glass  or  hour-glass;  hence,  the 
time  one  has  to  live;  period  of  life. 

Now  our  sands  are  almost  run. 


The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life. 
Ska*. 

Sand  (sand),  v.  t.  1.  To  sprinkle  with  sand  ; 
specifically,  to  powderwith  sand,  as  a  freshly 
painted  surface,  in  order  to  make  it  resemble 
stone.  See  SAKUKD.  —2.  To  drive  upon  a 
sand-bank. 

Travellers  and  seamen,  when  they  have  been 
sanded  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not 
that  mischance  only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatso- 
ever. Burton. 

Sandal  (san'dal),  n.  [Fr.  sandale,  L.  san- 
<lalium.trom  Or.  san<fa!um,«an<fa!on.]  1.  A 
kind  of  shoe,  consisting  of  a  sole  fastened 
to  the  foot,  generally  by  means  of  straps, 


Grecian  and  Roman  Sandals. 

crossed  over  and  wound  round  the  ankle. 
Originally  sandals  were  made  of  leather, 
but  they  afterwards  became  articles  of  great 
luxury,  being  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
precious  materials,  and  beautifully  orna- 
mented.— 2.  The  official  shoe  of  a  bishop  or 
abbot.  They  were  commonly  made  of  red 
leather,  and  sometimes  of  silk  or  velvet 
richly  embroidered. — 3.  A  tie  or  strap  for 
fastening  a  shoe  over  the  foot  or  round  the 
ankle.  'Open-work  stockings,  and  shoes 
with  sandals.'  Dickens. 

Sandal  (san'dal),  n.  Sandal-wood.  'Toys 
in  lava,  fans  of  sandal.'  Tennyson. 

Sandiillform  ( san'dal-i-form ),  o.  Shaped 
like  a  sandal  or  slipper. 

Sandalled  (san'dald),  p.  and  a.  1.  Wearing 
sandals. — 2.  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper; 
having  the  appearance  of  a  sandal ;  fasten- 
ing with  a  sandal.  'Her  sandalled  shoes  In 
an  old  threadbare  velvet  reticule. '  Dickens. 

Sandal-wood  (san'dal-wudV  n.  (Ar.  Kimlnl. 
from  Skr.  chandana,  sandal -wood.  ]  The 
wood  of  several  species  of  the  genus  San- 
talum.  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  tropi- 
cal islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  5.  album 
is  a  low  tree,  having  a  general  resemblance 
to  privet.  When  the  tree  becomes  old,  the 
harder  central  wood  acquires  a  yellow  col- 
our and  a  strong  scent  which  is  very  fatal 


Sandal-wood  (Santatum  album). 

to  insects.  On  this  account  It  Is  used  for 
making  cabinets. Ac.  .which  are  very  suitable 
for  the  preservation  of  such  articles  as  are 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  insects.  Yellow 
sandal-wood  is  the  produce  of  a  din< 
species,  S.  Freycinetianum,  a  native  of  the 
Sandwich  I  stands  and  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  from  these  regions  the  Chinese  Import 
It,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  burn  inn  it  Imth 
in  their  temples  anil  in  their  houses.  See 
SANTAUJM.— Red.  sandal-uiood,  or  red  nan- 
ders-wood,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Pterocarpus,  the  P.  tantalimu,  a 


ru»,  far.  fat,  fall;       m*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc. 
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native  of  India.  It  is  used  as  a  dye-wood, 
and  as  a  slight  astringent  in  medicine.  The 
colouring  principle  is  called  santaline.  (See 
PTEROCARPUS.)  'XheAdenantherapavomna, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  allied  to 
the  acacias,  the  chips  of  which  yield  a  deep 
red  dye,  is  sometimes  called  red  sandal- 
wood. 

Saudarach  (san'da-rak),  n,  [L.  sandaraca, 
from  Gr.  sandarake,  sandarache,  a  word  of 
Oriental  origin;  Ar.sandarus,  Per.sandarah, 
Skr.  sindura,  realgar.  ]  1.  A  resin  in  white 
tears.more  transparent  than  those  of  mastic, 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  saudarach- 
tree(Cattitrisquadrii)alvis;Thyiaarticulata 
of  some  botanists).  (See  next  article.)  It  is 
used  as  pounce  powder  for  strewing  over 
paper  erasures  (see  POUNCE),  as  incense,  and 
for  making  a  pale  varnish  for  light-coloured 
woods.  Called  also  Juniper-resin.  —  2.  In 
mineral,  red  sulphuret,  or  proto-sulphuret, 
of  arsenic;  realgar.  Also  spelled  San- 
darac. 

Sandarach-tree  (san'da-rak-tre),  n.  The 
CallUris  quadricalvis,  a  native  of  the  moun- 


Sandarach  (Callitris  quadrivalvis). 

tains  of  Morocco.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  strag- 
gling branches;  the  timber  is  fragrant,  hard, 
durable,  mahogany-coloured,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  mosques  and 
similar  buildings  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
See  SANDARACH. 

Sand-bag  (sandbag),  n.  A  bag  filled  with 
sand;  as,  (a)  a  bag  of  sand  or  earth,  and 
used  in  a  fortification  for  repairing  breaches, 
&e.  (6)  A  leathern  cushion,  tightly  filled 
with  fine  sand,  used  by  engravers  to  prop 
their  work  at  a  convenient  angle,  or  to  give 
free  motion  to  a  plate  or  cut  in  engraving 
curved  lines,  &c.  (c)  A  form  of  ballast  used 
in  boats  and  balloons,  (d)  A  bag  of  sand 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  staff  and  formerly 
employed  in  the  challenges  of  yeomen,  in- 
stead of  the  sword  and  lance,  the  weapons 
of  knights  and  gentlemen.  Shak.  (e)  A  bag 
of  sand  which  used  to  be  attached  to  a  quin- 
tain (which  see). 

Sand-ball  (sand'bal),  n.  A  ball  of  soap 
mixed  with  fine  sand  for  the  toilet. 

Sandbank  (sand'bank),  n.  A  bank  of  sand; 
especially,  a  bank  of  sand  formed  by  tides 
or  currents. 

Sand-bath  (sandtath),  n.  1.  A  vessel  con- 
taining warm  or  hot  sand,  used  as  an  equa- 
ble heater  for  retorts,  &c. ,  in  various  che- 
mical processes. — 2.  In  med.  a  form  of  bath 
in  which  the  body  is  covered  with  warm  or 
sea  sand. 

Sand-bed  (sandlDed),  n.  In  metal,  the  bed 
into  which  the  iron  from  the  blast-furnace 
is  run;  the  floor  of  a  foundry  in  which  large 
castings  are  made. 

Sand-blast  (sand'blast),  n.  A  method  of 
engraving  and  cutting  glass  and  other  hard 
materials  by  the  percussive  force  of  parti- 
cles of  sand  driven  by  a  steam  or  air  blast. 
Called  also  Sand-jet. 

Sand-blind  (sand'blind),  a.  Having  a  de- 
fect of  sight,  by  means  of  which  small  par- 
ticles appear  to  fly  before  the  eyes;  having 
imperfect  sight. 

O  heavens,  this  is  my  true-begotten  father !  who 
being  more  than  sand-blind,  high  gravel-blind,  knows 
me  not.  Shall. 

Sand-blindness  (sand'blind-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  sand-blind. 

Sand-bOX  (sand'boks),  n.  1.  A  box  with  a 
perforated  top  or  cover  for  sprinkling  paper 
with  sand. — 2.  A  box  tilled  with  sand,  usu- 
ally placed  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel  of 


a  locomotive,  with  a  pipe  to  guide  the  sand 
to  the  rail  when  the  wheels  slip  owing  to 
frost,  wet,  Ac.— 3.  A  tree  or  plant  of  the 
genus  1 1  NI  :i.  the  H.  cre- 
pitans.  (See  HORA.) 
The  fruits  are  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the  cut, 
about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  having  a  number 
of  cells,  each  contain- 
ing a  seed.  When  ripe  Fruit  of  the  Sand-box 
and  dry  they  burst  with  im^Huracrepitans). 
a  sharp  report. 

Sand-boy  (sand'boi),  n.  A  boy  employed  in 
carrying  or  carting  sand. 

Sand-canal  (sand'ka-nal),  n.  In  zool.  the 
tube  by  which  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
exterior  to  the  ainbulacral  or  locomotive 
system  of  the  Echinodermata. 

Sand-corn  (sand'korn),  n.    A  grain  of  sand. 

Sand-crab  (sand'krab),  n.    See  OCYPODA. 

Sand-crack  (sand'krak),  n.  A  fissure  or 
perpendicular  crack  occurring  in  the  hoof 
of  a  horse,  the  effect  of  which,  if  neglected, 
is  to  lame  the  horse. 

Sand-drift  (sand'drif  t),n.  Drifting  or  drifted 
sand;  a  mound  of  drifted  sand. 

Sanded  (sand'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Sprinkled 
with  sand.  '  The  whitewashed  wall,  the 
nicely  sanded  floor. '  Goldsmith.— 2.  Covered 
with  sand. 

The  river  pours  along 

Resistless,  roaring  dreadful  down  it  comes  ; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 

Thomson. 

3.  Of  a  sandy  colour. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

4.  Short-sighted.    [Provincial  English.  ] 
Sand-eel  (sand'el),  71.    A  name  common  to 

a  family  (Ammodytidse)  of  apodal  (teleos- 
tean)  fishes,  and  more  specifically  to  the 
members  of  the  genus  Ammodytes.  The 
body  is  slender  and  cylindrical,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  an  eel,  and  varying  from 
4  inches  to  about  1  foot  in  length,  of  a  beau- 
tiful silvery  lustre,  destitute  of  ventral  fins, 
and  the  scales  hardly  perceptible;  the  head 
is  compressed,  and  the  upper  jaw  larger 
than  the  under.  There  are  two  British 
species,  bearing  the  name  of  launce,  viz. 
the  Ammodytes  tobianus,  or  wide-mouthed 
launce,  and  the 
A.  alliciens  or 
lancea,  or 

small-mouthed 
launce.  They 
are  of  frequent 
occurrence  on 
our  coasts, 
burying  them- 
selves in  the 
sand  to  the 

depth  Of  6  or  7    Sand-eel  (Amrmxtytes  lobiaims). 

inches    during  f,'  Pectoral  fin. 

the  time  it  is 

left  dry  by  the  ebb-tide,  whence  the  former 

is  dug  out  by  fishermen  for  bait.    They  are 

delicate  food. 

Sandemanian  (san-de-ma'ni-an),  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Robert  Sandeman,  a  Scotch  Anti- 
nomian  theologian ;  one  of  the  sect  called 
Glassites.  See  GJ.ASSITE. 

Sandemanianlsm  (san-de-ma'ni-an-izm),  n. 
The  principles  of  the  Sandemanians. 

Sanderling  (san'der-ling),  n.  [From  sand 
because  it  finds  its  food  among  the  moist, 
sands  of  the  sea-shore.]  A  small  wading 
bird,  the  Arenaria  vulgaris,  or  Calidris  ar- 
eiiaria,  which  frequents  many  of  our  shores. 
It  attains  a  length  of  8  inches,  and  in  win- 
ter is  of  an  ashen-gray  hue  on  the  upper 
parts  and  white  below.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  mottled  with  black  in  spring-. 
It  feeds  on  small  marine  insects,  and  differs 
from  the  sandpipers  only  in  having  no 
hinder-toe.  Called  also  Ox-bird. 

Sanders,  Sanders-wood  (san'derz,  ran'- 
derz-wud).  See  SANDAL-WOOD. 

Sanders-blue  (sand'erz-blu),  n.  Same  as 
Saunders-blue. 

Sandever  (san'de-ver),  n.  Same  as  Sandi- 
ver. 

Sand-flag  (sand'flag),  n.  Sandstone  of  a 
lamellar  or  flaggy  structure. 

The  face  of  that  lofty  cape  is  composed  of  the 
soft  and  crumbling  stone  called  sand-flag,  which 
gradually  yields  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  becomes  split  into  large  masses. 

Sir  1C.  Scott. 

Sand-flea  (sand'fle),  n,  A  small  amphipo- 
dous  crustacean  of  the  genus  Talitrus  (T. 
locu&ta),  common  along  most  sea-shores. 
The  sand-fleas  swim  on  their  side  when  in 


the  water,  and  leap  with  great  activity  on 
land.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  great 
swarms,  especially  amongst  sea-weed  cast 
up  on  the  beach.  Called  also  Beach -flea 
and  Sand-hopper. 

Sand-flood  (sand'flud),  n.  A  vast  body  of 
sand  moving  or  borne  along  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  Bruce. 

Sand-fluke  (sand'fluk),n.  See  SAND-NECKER. 

Sand-fly  ( sand'fli ),  ».  A  minute  dipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Simulium,  family  Tipu- 
lidte,  and  sub-order  Nemocera.  Their  bite 
often  causes  painful  swellings. 

Sand-gall  (sand'gal),n.  Same  as  Sand-pipe. 

Sand-glass  (sand'glas),  n.    An  hour-glass. 

Sand-grass  (sand'gras),  n.  Grass  that  grows 
on  sandy  soil  as  by  the  sea-shore.  The  name 
is  peculiarly  applied  to  those  grasses  which, 
by  their  wide-spreading  and  tenacious  roots, 
enable  the  sandy  soil  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea. 

The  sand-grasses,  Elymus  arenartus,  Antndo 
arenaria,  are  valuable  binding  weeds  on  shifty 
sandy  shores.  Henfrey. 

Sand-grouse  (sand'grous),  n.  A  genus 
(Pterocles)  of  gallinaceous  birds,  family  Tet- 
raonidae,  closely  allied  to  the  grouse.  They 
are  natives  chiefly  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  are  most  abundant  in  arid 
sandy  plains.  Two  species,  the  banded 
sand-grouse  (P.  arenarius)  and  the  pin- 
tailed  sand-grouse  (P.  setarius)  are  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe. 

Sand-.heat(sand'het),  n.  The  heat  of  warm 
sand  in  chemical  operations. 

Sand-hill  (sand'hil),  n.  A  hill  of  sand,  or  a 
hill  covered  with  sand.  '  The  sand-hills  of 
the  sea.'  Shelley. 

Sand-hopper  (sand'hop-er),  n.  A  small 
crustaceous  animal  of  the  genus  Talitrus. 
See  SAND-FLEA. 

Sandiness  (sand'i-nes),  ».  1.  The  state  of 
being  sandy. 

Let  such  pretenders  suspect  the  sandijiess  and 
hollowness  of  their  foundation.  South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  a  sandy  colour. 

Sandlsh  (sand'ish),  a.  Approaching  the  na- 
ture of  sand;  loose;  not  compact.  'Fresh 
sandish  earth.'  Evelyn. 

Sandiver  (san'di-ver),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Fr.  sel  de  verre,  salt  of  glass.]  The  saline 
scum  which  is  cast  up  from  the  materials 
of  glass  in  fusion,  and  floating  on  the  top  is 
scummed  off.  It  is  used,  when  pulverized, 
as  a  polishing  substance.  Called  also  Sand- 
ever  and  Glass-gall. 

Sandix  (san'diks),  n.  [L. ,  from  Or.  sandyx, 
a  bright  red  colour.]  An  old  term  applied 
to  red-lead  prepared  by  calcining  carbonate 
of  lead.  Written  also  Sandyx. 

Sand-let  (sand'jet),  n.    Same  as  Sand-blast. 

Sand-lance,  Sand-launce  (sand'lans),  n. 
Same  as  Sand-eel. 

Sand-lizard  (sand'liz-erd),  n.  A  saurian 
reptile  ( Lacerta  agilis  or  L.  stirpium ) 
found  on  sandy  heaths  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  about  7  inches  long,  variable  in  colour, 
but  generally  sandy-brown  on  the  upper 
parts,  with  darker  blotches  interspersed, 
and  having  black  rounded  spots  with  a 
yellow  or  white  centre  on  the  sides. 

Sand-martin  (sand'mar-tin),  n.  A  species 
of  swallow,  the  Hirundo  riparia.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  smallest  of  the  British 
swallows,  is  brown  above  and  white  below, 
with  a  dark-brown  band  on  the  breast.  It 
is  named  from  building  its  nest  in  the  sandy 
banks  of  rivers  and  in  gravel-pits.  Also 
called  the  Bank  Swallow. 

Sand-mole  (sand'mol),  n.  See  BATHYER- 
GUS. 

Sand-myrtle  (saud'mer-tl),  n.  The  Ame- 
rican name  for  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lero- 
phyllum,  nat.  order  Ericaceae  (heathworts), 
a  native  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  low,  branchy, 
evergreen  shrub,  with  terminal  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers. 

Sand-necker  (sand'nek-er),  n.  A  local  name 
foravariety  of  plaice  (Platessa  limandoides). 
Called  also  Sand-fluke. 

Sandoricum  (san-dort-kum),  n.  [From  san- 
toor,  the  Malay  name  of  the  tree.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Meliaceaj.  5.  indicum, 
the  only  species,  is  an  elegant  tree  of  con- 
siderable size,  found  in  the  Molucca  and 
Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and  may 
bemixed  with  syrups tomakecpoling  drinks. 
The  root  is  bitter  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

Sand-paper  (sand'pa-per),  n.  Paper  covered 
on  one  side  with  a  fine  gritty  substance  for 
smoothing  and  polishing  wood-work. 

Sand-picture  (sand'pik-tur),  n.  A  picture 
formed  by  arranging  sand  of  various  tints 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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on  •  ftuUnnra  (round  so  thmt  the  general 
•fleet  I*  iimllar  to  that  of  a  coloured  pu  lure. 
Bud-pip*  (und'plp).  n.  In  feol  >  nwne 
(irtn  la  long,  perpendicular,  cylindrical 
hollows.  tapering  to  a  point,  penetrating 
UmM  deeply  Into  the  chalk,  and  *> 
^_—l  from  being  filled  with  »and,  gravel. 
or  clay.  Mich  pipes  may  have  taken  tin  >r 
orifln  from  the  rotatory  motion  of  stone* 
drllllnn  holea  In  the  chalk,  but  they  have 
probably  been  continued  by  the  alow  action 
.rf  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  pene- 
trating the  bole*,  and  perhaps  deepened 
in  modern  tlmea  by  the  action  of  humic 
add  derived  from  the  rooU  of  tree*.  Called 
also  Sand-fall. 

Sandpiper  (sand-pi  per*  i  A  name  applied 
to  aemml  grallatorial  birdi  of  the  family 
Lonctratn*.  and  of  the  genera  Tringa,  To- 
uuui.  ivlidna.  Actllla,  Ac.  They  are  all 
•hore  blrda  allied  to  the  mine,  ruff.  plover, 
curlew,  godwit,  Ac  .  with  whom  they  conetl- 
tuie  the  family  Scolopacld«eof  some  writers. 
I  he  knot  (  Tringa  Caauliu),  known  variously 
a*  the  red  sandpiper  or  ash-coloured  sand- 
piper. In  accordance  with  the  varying  hue  of 
IU  plumage,  Is  about  10  inches  in  length,  ap- 
pearing off  our  coast*  in  great  flocks  in  winter. 
The  common  undpiper  or  summer  -pipe 
(Tolania  kypoleufiu)  rlilti  u>  in  summer 
The  green  undpiper  (Tutanta  ochropiu), 
on  the  contrary,  leaves  us  for  the  north  in 
lummrr.  The  little  undpiper  or  little 
•tint  (Tringa  rninuta),  an  Indian  and  South 
African  bird,  li  occasionally  seen  in  Britain. 
The  purple  sandpiper  (Tringa  maritime),  a 
native  of  Greenland.  MMtnan,  *c  ,  Is  also 
a  BiiniimT  visitant  The  dunlin,  greenshauk, 
ami  redshanks  are  also  known  as  sandpipers. 
Sand-pipers  of  various  species  are  abunilant 
in  North  America,  and  in  winter  in  the  West 
Indies 

Sand-prey,  Sand-pride  (sand'pra,  sand'- 
priil).  u.   The  mud-lamprey  (the  Ammoc&tfi 


fu)  It  rarely  exceeds  6  or  7  Inchei 
in  length,  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour, 
has  a  hone-shoe  shaped  mouth,  and  Is  con- 
sidered peculiar  to  the  rivers  of  Knuland 
and  Scotland 


_____  d-pump  (•nd'MnpX  n.    A  cylindrical 

metallic  case  or  tube  having  at  the  Utttom 
a  valve  opening  Inwardly  and  used  for  re- 
moving the  sand  which  collecU  in  the  bore 
when  a  well,  *c  ,  Is  being  drilled.  On  the 
drill  being  temporarily  removed  the  sand- 
pump  is  lowered,  the  water  and  dirt  force 
up  the  valve  and  enter  the  tube,  the  valve 
dropping  again  to  prevent  their  return. 
This  being  repeated  again  and  again  the 
tube  become*  filled,  on  which  it  is  drawn 
to  the  surface  and  emptied. 

Sand-rock  (und'rok),  u.  A  rock  composed 
of  cemented  sand. 

Sand-shot  (nand'shotX  "  Small  cast-iron 
lulls,  such  as  grape,  canister,  or  case,  cast 
In  und,  larger  balls  being  cast  in  iron 
moulds. 

Sand  -smelt  (und  'smelt),  n.  A  fish,  the 
Ath'rina  pretbyttr.  Called  alio  AUitrine. 
See  ATHKKINA 

Sand-star  (und'star),  n.  A  star-fish  of  the 
genus  Ophlura.  order  Uphluroidea.  having 
five  long  slender  amis  attached  to  a  circular 
disc. 

Sandstone  (und'ston),  »  stnne  composed 
of  JQlllllmlli  I  grains  of  sand,  which  may 
be  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  of  any  other 
mineral  nature.  Sandstone  is  in  most  cases 
fhledy  composed  of  particles  of  quartz 
united  by  a  cement  The  cement  is  In 
variable  quantity,  and  may  lie  calcareous 
or  marly,  argillaceous  or  argillo-ferrugiiious 
or  even  siliceous.  The  grains  of  quartz  lire 
sometime,  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  sometimes  are  equal  in  size 
I"  a  nut  or  an  egg,  as  In  those  undstoncs 

called  conglomerates,  or  sometimes  pud- 

dlng-stone  or  breccia.    The  texture  of  some 

JMdstooe.  Is  Ten  close,  while  In  others  it 

.JT'irjSl?0'""1  J8ome  ""dstonea 

TJ  "•*»  'fracture,  and  have  been  called 

sandstone  slate    In  colour  sandstone  varies 

tray  to  reddish  brown.  in  some  cases 

uniform.  In  othen  variegated.    In  addition 

i"i!l!i  V^r.1""  "ndrtonct  «"»«in  grains  of 

felspar,  runt,  and  siliceous  slate,  or  plates 

on^in!    *"""  """^J?"  «"  ferruginous. 
wUinrog  an  oxide  or  the  carbonate  of  in  ,n 
/TSfc  *  »«condanr  rock,  has 
forme.)  at  different  periods  and  nn.ler 


- 

s  nr  formations.    It 
"  distinctly  stratined.  and  the 
horizontally  arranged,  but  sometimes 


they  are  much  Inclined,  or  even  vertical 
Snndttone  In  some  of  its  varieties  is  very 
useful  in  the  arts,  and  Is  often  known  by  the 
name  i>t/m*tvat.  When  sufficiently  solid  i 
is  employed  as  a  building  stone.  Some  varie 
tlea  are  used  as  millstones  for  grinding  meal 
or  for  wearing  down  othermaterialsprepara 
lory  to  •  polish,  and  some  are  used  for  whet 
stones.— Newredtandttane,  In  geol.,  aserie 
of  brick-red  strata  lying  immediately  above 
the  Permian  strata.  The  new  red  sandstone 
system,  as  at  first  designated,  included  twc 
groups  of  rocks,  the  one  containing  fossils  be 
longing  to  the  palicozoic  age,  the  other  inclos 
Ing  mesozoic  remains.  These  have,  therefore 
been  separated,  and  thename/'ermiangivei 
to  the  older  and  lower  group,  and  that  o 
triaxsic  or  new  red  sandstone  to  the  newer 
and  upper.  (See  PERMIAN,  TRIASSIC.)  Th 
1 1 1.1-  of  England  consists  of  red  sandstones 
conglomerates,  and  marls,  with  a  small  ;ul 
mixture  of  dolomite  and  important  beds  ol 
rock -salt.  In  Germany  it  contains  the 
Muschelkalk.— Old  red  sandstone ,  a  group  o: 
strata.chiefly  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
whose  universally  red  colour  suggested  their 
name.  They  are  largely  developed  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  in  the  Cambrian  district, 
the  central  valley  of  Scotland,  along  tin 
shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  the  county  of 
ruithness,and  the  Orkneys.  The  lower  strata 
pass  into  the  upper  Silurian,  the  upper  beds 
pass  into  the  carboniferous,  a  middle  group 
being  recognized  only  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. Fossils  are  few  in  comparison  to  the 
thickness  of  the  strata.  But  from  the  fossils 
and  the  red  colour  of  the  beds  Professor  A.  C. 
Ramsay  infers  that  they  were  formed  in  land- 
locked continental  basins;  they  would  thus 
represent  the  great  land  surfaces  which  re- 
placed the  Silurians,  and  were  in  tutu  re- 
placed by  the  carboniferous  seas.  The  marine 
deposits  of  the  old  red  sandstone  period  are 
represented  by  the  Devonians  of  England  and 
the  Continent;  Devonian  and  old  red  sand- 
stone are  not  therefore  synonymous.  In 
I:  u  — i.i  the  same  beds  contain  Devonian  and 
old  red  sandstone  fossils.  Perhaps  the  name 
may  disappear,  the  members  of  the  group 
being  referred  to  the  Silurian  and  carbon- 
iferous formations,  with  which  they  are  re- 
spectively conformable.  See  DKVONIAN. 
Sand-storm  (sand'storm),  n.  A  violent  com- 
motion of  sand  caused  by  wind. 
Sand-sucker  (sand'suk-cr),  n.  The  same  as 
Saiui-necJtfr. 

Sand-tube  (sand'tub),  n.  A  tube  made  of 
sand ;  specifically,  a  vitrified  ttilw  of  sand 
produced  by  lightning;  a  fulgurite. 
Sand-wasp  (sand'wasp).  n.  A  hymenop- 
i. T.nis  insect  of  the  genus  Ammophila,  be- 
longing to  a  group  which,  from  their  peculiar 
habits,  are  termed  t'tismms  or  diggers.  The 
Hand-wasp  Inhabit!  sunny  banks  in  sandy 
situations,  running  among  grass,  Ac.,  with 
great  activity,  and  continually  vibrating  its 
antenna:  and  wings.  The  female  is  armed 
with  a  sting. 

Sandwich  (sand'wich),  n.  [After  an  Earl  of 
.SVmdirirA,  who  brought  it  into  fashion  ] 
1.  Two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered, 
with  some  savoury  food,  as  sliced  or  potted 
meat,  flsh,  or  the  like,  flavoured  with  mus- 
tard, Ac.,  between. 

Claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite 
Are  thinijs  winch  make  an  English  evening  pass. 

Hence— 2.  Anything  resembling  a  sandwich; 
something  dissimilar  placed  between  two 
other  things,  as  a  man  carrying  two  adver- 
tising-boards, one  before  and  one  behind,  a 
man  placed  between  two  ladies,  or  the  like. 

A  pate  youne  man  with  feeble  whiskers  and  a  stiff 
white  neckcloth  came  walking  down  the  lane* n  sand- 
j.  -ith— having  a  lady,  that  is,  OB  each  arm.  Thackeray. 

Sandwich  (sand'wich),  v.t.  To  make  into  a 
sandwich;  to  insert  between  something  dis- 
similar, In  the  manner  of  the  meat  in  a  sand- 
wich;  to  fit  between  other  parts.  [Colloq.  ] 

Sand-wonn(sand'werm).n.  Aname applied 
to  various  species  of  annelides  that  inhabit 
sand. 

Sandwort  (sand'wert),  n.  The  common 
name  of  several  British  species  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Arenaria,  nat.  order  Caryophyl- 
lacere.  They  are  found  growing  in  sandy 
situations,  hut  are  of  no  value. 

Sandy  (sand'i),  a.  I.  Consisting  of  orabound- 
iiigwithsand;  full  of  sand;  covered  or  sprin- 
kled with  sand;  u,  a «andj/  desert  or  plain; 
«  «  "<fy  road  or  soil.  "The  sa  nay  hour-glass. ' 
-2  Resembling  sand;  hence,  unstable; 
shifting;  not  firm  or  solid. 

»*»««r,soboftijmed  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of 
personal  reipecti  only,  cannot  be  long  lived..* 


S.  Of  the  colour  of  sand ;  of  a  yellowish-red 
colour;  as,  tandy  hair. 

Sandy -laverock  (sand'Ma'ver-ok)  n  A 
bird  the  sanderliug.  Sir  W.  Scutl.  [Scotch  1 

Sandyx    See  SANDIX 

Sane  (san),  o.  [L.  tanus,  sound,  whole, 
healthy.  Same  root  as  Gr.  taut,  *o»,  safe 
and  sound.]  1.  Mentally  sound ;  not  disor- 
dered in  mind  ;  not  deranged ;  having  the 
regular  exercise  of  reason  and  other  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  ;  as,  a  sane  person ;  a  per- 
son of  a  sane  mind. 

I  woke  sant,  but  well-nigh  close  to  death.  Ttnnystn. 

2.  Healthy.    [Kare.] 
Saneness  (san'nes),  n.    State  of  being  sane 

or  of  sound  mind;  sanity. 
Sang  (sang),  pret.  of  ting. 
Sang  (sang),  n.  A  song.  [Scotch.] 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermun.          Burns. 

Sang  (sang),  n.  In  the  United  States,  a  cor- 
ruption of  ginseng. 

Sangaree  (sang'ga-re),  n.  Wine  and  water 
sweetened  and  spiced,  and  sometimes  iced: 
often  used  as  a  refreshing  drink  in  warm 
countries  or  in  warm  weather. 

Sangaree  (sang'ga-re),  v.l.  To  reduce  in 
strength  and  sweeten:  applied  to  fermented 
liquors,  aa  wine,  ale,  etc. 

Sangaree  (sang'ga-re),  v.i.  To  drink  sanga- 
ree.  '  Sangareed  with  bearded  Tartars  in 
the  mountains  of  the  moon.'  Aytaun. 

Sang-froid  (sang'frwa).  n.  [Fr. ,  cold  blood  ] 
Freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement  of 
mind;  coolness;  indifference;  calmness  in 
trying  circumstances. 

There  he  stood  with  such  sang-froid,  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator, 

Sanglac  (snn'ji-ak).    See  SANJAK. 
Sanglacate  (san'ji-a-kat).    See  SANJAKATE 
Sanglier  (sang/li-er),  n.    [Fr.]     In  her.  a 
wild  boar. 

Sangraal  (snng-ri'al),  n.  Same  as  Sangreal 
Sangreal  (sang-ra'al),n.  [Lit.  holy  dish.  See 
GRAIL  ]  The  holy  vessel  from  which  our 
Lord  ate  the  paschal  lamb,  or  from  which 
he  dispensed  the  wine,  at  the  last  suooer 
See  GRAIL. 

Sangu  (sang'gu),  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  Abyssinian  ox.  characterized  by  the 
great  size  of  its  horns. 

Sanguiferous  (sang-gwif'er-us),  a.    [L.  tan- 
gtiijer—sanguis,  blood,  and  fen,  to  carry.) 
Conveying  blood ;  as,  sarujwjerma  vessels 
that  is,  the  arteries  and  veins     Derham. 
Sanguification  (sang'gwi.fl.ka"8hon),  n. 
(Kr.,  from  L.  sanguis,  blood,  and  /acio,  to 
make.  ]    The  production  of  blood ;  the  con- 
version of  chyle  into  blood    Arbutknot. 
Sanguifler  (sang-gwi-fl-er),  n.    A  producer 
of  Wood.     Sir  J.  Flayer. 
Sanguifluous  (sang-gwif'lu-us),  a.    [L.  san- 
gi/ix,  blood,  and  fluo,  to  flow.]    Floating  or 
running  with  blood. 

Sanguify  (sang/gwi-fi),  v.i.  pret.  mnguified; 
ppr.  sanguifying.  [L.  sangtiu,  blood,  and 
jacio,  to  make.]  To  produce  blood.  Sir  If. 
Hale. 

Sangulgenous  (sang-gwij'en-us),  a.  [L.  san- 
gnit,  blood,  and  genere  or  giynere,  to  pro- 
duce.] Producing  blood;  as,  mnijuigenorm 
food.  Gregory. 

Sanguin  (sang'gwin),  a.  See  SANGUINE. 
Sanguinaria  (sang-gwi-na'ri-a),  n.  [From 
L.  sangttit,  tanguinu,  blood— all  the  parts 
of  the  plant  yielding  a  red  juice  when  cut 
or  broken.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Papaveraceie.  The  S  canadensis  is  the  puc- 
coon  or  blood-root  of  North  America;  a  tu- 
berous-rooted perennial  with  a  single- 
stalked  leaf  and  solitary  white  flowers.  It 
is  emetic  and  purgative  in  large  doses,  ami 
in  smaller  quantities  is  stimulant,  diapho- 
retic, and  expectorant. 
Sanguinarily  (sang'gwin-a-ri-li),  adc.  In  a 
sanguinary  manner;  bloodthirstlly. 
Sanguinariness  (sang'gwin-a-ri.nes),  n. 
Qodmp  of  being  sanguinary. 
Sanguinary  ( sang'gwin-a-ri ),  a.  [L.  «a»- 
guinaritu,  from  tattguie,  blood;  Fr  tanyiiin- 
aire.}  1.  Consisting  of  blood;  f,,nned  of 
blood;  as,  a  sanguinary  stream.  2  Bloody; 
attended  with  much  bloodshed;  murderous; 
as,  a  ftinmiinary  war,  contest,  or  battle.— 
3.  Bloodthirsty;  cruel;  eager  to  shed  blood. 

Passion  .  .  .  makes  us  brutal  and  sanguinary. 
The  code  of  laws  is  sanguinary  in  the  extreme. 


Svav, 

SYN.  Bloody,  murderous,  bloodthirsty,  sav- 
age, cruel. 

Sanguinary  ( sang'gwln-a-ri ),  n.    [L.  tan- 
l/uinaria  herlia,  an  herb  that  stanches  hi I 
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See  above.]    A  plant,  Achillea  millefolimn. 
See  MILFOIL. 

Sanguine  (sang'gwin),  a.  [Fr.  sanguin;  L. 
sanguineus,  from  sanguis,  blood.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  colour  of  blood;  red;  as,  ^sanguine 
colour  or  countenance.  '  The  sanguine  col- 
our of  the  leaves'  (of  a  rose).  Shak. 

Sanguine  he  was;  a  but  less  vivid  hue 
Than  of  that  islet  :n  the  chesnut-bloom 
Flamed  in  his  cheek.  Tetinyson. 

2.  Abounding  with  blood;  plethoric;  charac- 
terized by  fulness  of  habit,  vigour,  muscu- 
larity, activity  of  circulation,  &c. ;  as,  a  san- 
guine habit  of  body;  a  person  of  a  sanguine 
temperament  (as   opposed  to  the  phleg- 
matic, melancholic,  <Sc.,  temperaments).— 

3.  Cheerful ;  warm ;  ardent ;  as,  a  sangttine 
temper. — 4.  Anticipating  the  best;  not  de- 
sponding ;  confident ;  as,  he  is  sanguine  in 
his  expectations  of  success.— 5.  In  her.  same 
as  Murrey  (which  see).     It  is  expressed  in 
engraving  by  diagonal  lines  crossing  each 
other. — SYN.  Warm, ardent,  animated,  lively, 
confident,  hopeful. 

Sanguine  (sang'gwin),  n.  1.  Blood  colour. 
2.  Bloodstone,  with  which  cutlers  staiued 
the  hilts  of  swords,  <fcc. 

Sanguine  (sang'gwin),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  san- 
guined; ppr.  sanguining.  1.  To  stain  with 
blood;  to  ensanguine.  '  111  sanguined  with 
an  innocent's  blood.'  Fanshaw.—2.  To  stain 
or  varnish  with  a  blood  colour.  'What  ra- 
pier? gilt,  silvered,  or  sanguined.'  Mill- 
shew. 

Sangulneless  (sang'gwin-les),  a.  Destitute 
of  blood;  pale.  [Rare.] 

Sanguinely  ( sang'gwin-li ),  adv.  In  a  san- 
guine manner;  ardently;  with  confidence  of 
success.  '  Too  sanguinely  hoping  to  shine 
on  in  their  meridian.'  Chesterfield. 

Sanguineness  (sang'gwin-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sanguine;  as,  (a)  redness; 
colour  of  blood  in  the  skin ;  as,  sanguitie- 
ness  of  countenance.  (6)  Fulness  of  blood ; 
plethora;  as,  sanguineness  of  habit,  (c)  Ar- 
dour; heat  of  temper;  confidence.  '  Natural 
courage  or  sanguineness  of  temper.'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Sanguineous  (sang-gwin'e-us),  a.  [I.,  san- 
guineus.  See  SANGUINE.]  1.  Appertaining 
to  the  blood ;  bloody.  '  Sanguineous  par- 
ticles.' Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  Abounding  with 
blood;  plethoric;  sanguine,  as  to  tempera- 
ment. Arbuthnot. — 3.  Confident;  ardent. — 

4.  Of  a  red  or  blood  colour;  crimson.     'A 
hue  fierce  and  sanguineous.'    Keats. 

Sanguinity  (sang-gwiu'i-ti),  n.  Sanguine- 
ness.  Sivtft. 

Sanguinivorous,  Sanguivorous  (sang- 
gwi-uiv'o-rus,  sang-gwivVrus),  a.  [L.  san- 
guis, sanguinis,  blood,  and  varo,  to  eat.] 
Eating  or  subsisting  on  blood. 

Sanguinolency  t  (sang-gwin'o-len-si),  n. 
Bloodiness ;  thirst  for  blood.  '  That  great 
red  dragon  with  seven  heads,  so  called  from 
his  sanguinolency.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sanguinolent  (sang-gwin'o-lent),  a,  [L.  tan- 
guinolentus.]  Tinged  or  mingled  with  blood; 
bloody.  Dunglison. 

Sanguisorba  (sang-gwi-sor'ba),  n.  [From 
L.  *<i  //!/«<*,  blood,  and  sorbeo,  to  absorb : 

5.  ojftctnalis  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
powerful  vulnerary.  ]    A  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  sub-order  Sanguisorbesc,  in  the 
nat.  order  Kosacere.    Of  this  genus  there  are 
several  species,  most  of  which  possess  as- 
tringent properties.     The  common  burnet 
(S.  officinalis)  is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing 
in  moist  pastures,  and  having  smooth  pin- 
nate leaves  and  terminal  ovate  heads  of 
small  dark-purple  flowers. 

Sanguisorbeae  (sang-gwi-sor/be-e),?i.j>i.  One 
of  the  sub-orders  of  the  nat.  order  Rosacetc, 
consisting  of  herbaceous  or  undershrubby 
exogens.  It  is  distinguished  from  Rosacese 
proper  by  the  constantly  apetalous  flowers, 
indurated  calyx,  and  solitary,  or  almost  soli- 
tary, carpels. 

Sanguisuga  (sang'gwi-su-ga),  n.  [L. ,  a  leech 
—  sanguin,  blood,  and  sugo,  to  suck.]  A 
genus  of  abranchiate  annelidans,  of  which 
the  medicinal  leech  (S.  mediciiialis)  is  the 
type.  S.  officinalis  is  the  Hungarian  or 
green  leech  used  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
See  LEECH. 

Sangulmige  (sang'gwi-siij),  n.  The  blood- 
sucker; a  leech  or  horse-leech.  See  SAN- 
GUISCGA. 

Sanhedrim  (sanlie-drim),  ».  [Heb.  sanhe- 
drin,  from  Gr.  sunedrion  —  sun,  with,  toge- 
ther, and  hedra,  seat.  ]  The  great  council 
among  the  Jews,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  all  important  affairs.  They  re- 
ceived appeals  from  inferior  tribunals,  and 


had  power  of  life  and  death.  The  sanhe- 
drim had  a  president,  generally  the  high- 
priest,  and  a  vice-president.  The  other 
members  consisted  of  chief-priests,  elders, 
and  scribes,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy- 
one  or  seventy-two,  including  the  high- 
priest.  Written  also  Sanhedrin. 

Sanhita  (sau'hi-ta),  n.  [Hind.]  The  name 
of  that  portion  of  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Brahmans,  which  contains  the 
mantra  or  hymns. 

Sanicle  ( san'i-kl ),  n.  [Fr.  sanicle,  from  L. 
sano,  to  heal— from  the  supposed  healing 
virtues  of  Sanicnla  europcea.}  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Sanicula  (which  see). 

Sanicula  (sa-nik'u-la),  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Umbelliferse. 
S.  europcea  (wood-sanicle  or  self-heal)  is 
found  in  Britain  growing  in  woods.  It  is 
now  totally  neglected  as  an  officinal  plant. 
It  has  palmate,  smooth,  glossy  leaves,  and 
umbellate  heads  of  minute  pinkish  flowers. 

Sanidine  (san'l-dm),».  Glassy  felspar.nearly 
allied  to  common  felspar. 

Sanies  (sa'ni-ez),  n.  [L.,  bloody  matter.]  A 
thin  reddish  discharge  from  wounds  or 
sores;  a  serous  matter,  less  thick  and  white 
than  pus,  and  having  a  slight  tinge  of 
red. 

Sanify  (san'i-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  samis,  healthy,  and 
J'acio,  to  make.]  To  make  healthy;  to  im- 
prove in  sanitary  conditions.  [Rare.] 

When  this  is  achieved  voluntary  celibacy  will  be- 
come discreditable,  .  .  and  the  premature  deaths 
of  the  bread-winners  disappear  before  sanijied  cities 
and  vanishing  intemperance.  IV .  R.  Greg 

Sanious  (sa'ni-us),  a.  [L.  saniosus,  from 
sanies.]  1.  Pertaining  to  sanies,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  nature  and  appearance ;  thin  and 
serous,  with  a  slight  bloody  tinge ;  as,  the 
sanious  matter  of  an  ulcer.— 2.  Excreting  or 
effusing  a  thin  serous  reddish  matter ;  as,  a 
sanious  ulcer. 

Sanitarian  (san-i-ta'ri-an),  n.  A  promoter 
of,  or  one  versed  in,  sanitary  measures  or 
reforms. 

Sanitarist  (san'i-ta-rist),  n.  One  who  advo- 
cates sanitary  measures ;  one  especially  in- 
terested in  sanitary  measures  or  reforms. 

Sanitarium  ( san-i-ta'ri-um ),  n.  A  health 
retreat ;  specifically,  a  resort  or  retreat  for 
convalescents  or  others  in  tropical  climates. 
'  Simla,  the  first  sanitarium  in  India.'  Dun- 
can (Oeog.  of  India).  See  SANATORIUM. 

Sanitary  (san'i-ta-ri),  a.  [Fr.  sanitaire,  from 
L.  sa7ii(as,health,  soundness  of  body  or  mind, 
from  sanus,  sound.  See  SANE.]  Pertaining 
to  or  designed  to  secure  health  or  sanity ; 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  health;  hygi- 
enic; as,  sanitary  laws  or  reform;  sanitary 
science.  '  These  great  and  blessed  plans  for 
what  is  called  sanitary  reform.'  Kingsley. — 
Sanitary,  Sanatory.  These  two  words  are  not 
unfrequently  confounded.  Sanitary, tram  L. 
sanitas,  health,  has  the  general  meaning  of 
pertaining  to  health ;  hygienic.  Sanatory, 
from  L.  sano,  to  make  healthy,  means  per- 
taining to  healing  or  curing ;  therapeutic ; 
as,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  was 
bad;  sanatory  medicines  or  agencies. 

Sanitation  ( san-i-ta'shon ),  n.  The  adop- 
tion of  sanitary  measures  conducing  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  a  community.  Synony- 
mous with  Hygiene. 

Sanitist  (san'i-tist),  n.  Same  as  Sanitarist. 
Examiner  newspaper. 

Sanitory  (san'i-to-ri),  a.  Sanitary.  [Rare.] 
'  Estimating  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the 
value  of  any  health  station.'  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker. 

Sanity  (san'i-ti),  n.  fL.  sanitas.  See  SANE.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  sane;  sound- 
ness or  healthiness  of  mind;  saneness;  as, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  his  sanity. 

Saujak  (san'jak),  n.  [Turk.,  a  standard.] 
A  subdivision  of  an  eyalet  or  minor  pro- 
vince of  Turkey,  so  called  because  the  gov- 
ernor of  such  district,  called  sanjak-beg,  is 
entitled  to  carry  in  war  a  standard  of  one 
horse-tail.  Spelled  also  Sangiac. 

Sanjakate  (san'jak-at),  n.  A  territorial  di- 
vision of  the  Turkish  Empire;  a  sanjak. 
Written  also  Sangiacate. 

Sank  (sangk),  pret.  of  sink. 

Sankhya  (simK'khya),  n.  [Skr.,  synthetic 
reasoning.  ]  The  name  of  one  of  the  three 
great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy.  It 
teaches  how  eternal  happiness,  or  complete 
exemption  from  ill,  can  be  obtained. 

Sannah  (san'na),  n.  The  name  of  certain 
kinds  of  India  muslin. 

Sanpan  (san'pan),  n.    Same  as  Sampan. 

Sans  (sanz),  prep.  [Fr.,  O.Fr.  sens,  from  L. 
sine,  without. ]  Without;  deprivedof.  'Sans 


teeth,  sane  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. ' 
Shak. 

I  am  blest  with  a  wife,  heav'n  make  me  thankful. 
Inferior  to  none,  fans  pride  1  speak  it.  Beau.  cV  Fl. 

Sans-CUlotte  (sanz-ku-lof),  n.  [Fr. ,  without 
breeches.]  1.  A  fellow  without  breeches;  a 
ragged  fellow.  The  name  sans-culotUs  was 
given  in  derision  to  the  popular  party  by 
the  aristocratical  in  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1789,  and  was  after- 
wards assumed  by  the  patriots  as  a  title  of 
honour.  Hence — 2.  A  term  applied  to  a  fierce 
republican  of  any  country. 

Sans-culotterie  (sanz-ku-lot're),  n.  [Fr.] 
The  party,  class,  or  opinions  of  the  sans- 
culottes. 

Sans-CUlOttlc  (sanz-ku-lot'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  involving  sans-culottism;  revolu- 
tionary; republican.  Carlyle. 

Sans-culottism  (sanz-ku-lot'izm),  n.  The 
principles  of  the  suns-culottes;  extreme  re- 
publicanism. 

The  French  Revolution,  or  third  act,  we  may  well 
call  the  final  one ;  for  lower  than  that  savage  sans- 
culottism  men  cannot  go.  Clirlylt. 

Sans-culottlst  (sanz-kn-lot'ist),  n.  A  sans- 
culotte; a  revolutionist;  a  rabid  republican. 

Sansevlera  (san'sev-i-e"ra),  n.  [After  Son- 
sevier,  a  Swedish  botanist.]  A  genus  of  lili- 
aceous plants  found  on  the  coasts  of  Western 
Africa,  of  Ceylon,  and  other  eastern  islands, 
as  well  as  of  India.  They  have  sword-shaped 
sheathing  leaves  and  simple  spikes  of  small 


Sanseviera  zeylanica. 

greenish  flowers.  The  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  strength  and  fineness  of  the 
fibres  of  their  leaves,  which  are  made  into 
bow-strings  by  the  natives,  and  might  be 
manufactured  into  cordage,  especially  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves  of  8.  Koxburghiana, 
abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  India. 
(See  BOWSTRING-HEMP.)  S.  zeylanica,  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon,  is  often  confounded  with 
this  species,  but  is  much  smaller. 
Sanskrit,  Sanscrit  (san'skrit),  n.  [From 
Skr.  sam(  =  Gr.  SJ/H),  with,  and  krita,  done, 
made,  perfected,  from  kri,  to  make.  The 
union  of  sain  with  kri  produces  a  compound 
which  signifies  to  polish,  adorn,  to  perfect, 
and  the  name  was  given  to  express  its  supe- 
riority to  the  vernacular  dialect,  the  Prakrit 
(that  is,  common,  natural).]  The  ancient 
language  of  the  Hindus,  being  that  in  which 
most  of  their  vast  literature  is  written,  from 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  Vedas  (supposed 
to  date  from  about  1500  B.C.)  downward, 
though  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  living  and 
spoken  language.  It  is  one  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  family  of  tongues,  and  may 
be  described  as  an  elder  sister  of  the  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Latin,  Teutonic,  Slavonic, 
and  Celtic  tongues.  It  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  modern  Aryan  languages  of 
India  as  Latin  stands  to  the  Romance  lan- 
guages. It  is  a  highly  inflected  language, 
having  in  this  respect  many  resemblances  to 
Greek.  To  philologists  it  has  proved  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  tongues;  indeed, 
it  was  only  after  it  became  known  to  Euro- 
peans (towards  the  end  of  last  century)  that 
philology  began  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  science.  Its  supreme  value  is  due  to  the 
transparency  of  its  structure,  and  its  free- 
dom from  the  corrupting  and  disguising 
effect  of  phonetic  change,  and  from  obliter- 
ation of  the  original  meaning  of  its  vocables. 
The  earliest  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  later  literature, 


ch,  c*ain;      6h,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      j.job; 
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r-  t°n;      DS> 


TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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and  which  I.  §tUl  employed  for  literary 

Sanrtrttlit,  SwucrltUt  (san'skrit  1st),  n. 
Aperion  dlltingul»he<l  for  .ttainmenU  In 

l^nuiloe«(san-U-li's«-e).n.pJ.  A  n.t  order 

apetalou*  exogenous  plant.    They  are 

ahr5Corhert.,rften  parasitic  on  root,  or 


Wltor  alternate  J>«- 
.one-c.Hed  ovai-y  with 
doHalbumen.  In  the  form  of  weed. 
the  leoers  are  found  in  Europe  »nd  North 
AnUri™  In  Austral!.,  the  Bait  Indie.  »nd 

-•-•• 


of  red  sana  or  san  d,  which 

S.7b.  obStoS  b,  .vapor,  ting  the  al,,,. 
icilic  Infuilon  to  dryneM.  It  U  .  red  resin, 
fuSbtaitilJ-.  »nd  U  rery  soluble  In  acetic 
.eld.  a.  wll  u  tn  alcohol,  e«ntlal  oU», 


«-mX  n.  [L  SeeSAXPAL- 
1  A  genui  of  plant*  n.t  order  Santa- 
«  and  the  type  of  that  order.  One  or 
e  species  yield  the  «andal-wood  of  com- 
merce See  SAKDAlrWOOD. 
Banter  (san'ter).  An  occasional  spelling  of 

San'thee  (san'tf  ).  n.  An  Indian  measure  for 
land  varying  all  uver  the  country.  In  some 
districts  It  Is  as  much  as  can  be  ploughed 
by  two  bullocks,  In  some  by  three,  and  In 
some  by  four. 

Santon.  Santoon  (san'ton.  san'ton),  n.  Au 
•Sn  priest,  a  kind  of  denrls,  regarded  by 
the  people  as  a  saint 

The  dervis  and  other  taitteotti  or  enthusiastic*  .  .  . 
eipreu  their  «eal  by  turning  rounj  so  lone  uaOm, 
and  with  such  »«iflnns,  as  will  hardly  Ix!  credited. 
Sir  T.  Hertert. 

SantonlC  Add  (san-ton'ik  as'id),  n.  Same 
as  Santonin  (which  see). 

Santonin,  Santonin*  (san'W-nin),  n.  (Cu 
g_0k)  A  proximate  vegetable  principle, 
possessing  acid  properties,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Artemitia.  gatitonica,  or 
southernwiMxl.  It  Is  colourless,  crystalliz- 
able,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  anil  in  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  vermifuge.. 

Santorln  (san'to-rinX  »  An  argillaceous 
mineral  occurring  on  the  Island  of  Santorin, 
yielding  an  excellent  cement.  It  consists  of 
085  pur  cent  silica,  65  ferric  oxide,  13  3 
alumina,  07  manganous  oxide.  23  lime,  31 
potash,  4  7  soda.  with  traces  of  common  salt, 
sodic  sulphate,  and  organic  matter 

Saouari,  Souari-wood  (sou-a're,  sou-a're- 
wud).  n.  Au  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building, obtained  from  the  Caryocar  nuci- 

ftrum  and  C  totnentotutn,  ii.it  order  Rhiz- 
nhnsiriin  which  yield  also  the  delicious 
souari  nuts.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.  See  CARYOCAR. 

Bap  (sap),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wfp,  D.  tap,  L.O.  tapp. 
juice;  feel  tafl,  Dan.  and  G.  t<\ft,  juice,  sap. 
of  want  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch,  and  Low- 
German  forms  are  derived  from  L.  gapa,  must 
1-MI-.  I  thick.  1  1.  The  juice  or  fluid  which  clr- 
cutates  In  all  plants,  l>elng  as  indispensable 
to  vegetable  life  as  the  Wood  to  animal  life. 
It  ls  the  Brat  product  of  the  digestion  of 
plant  food,  and  contains  the  elements  of 
vegetable  growth  In  a  dissolved  condition. 
The  absorption  of  nutriment  from  the  soil 
U  effected  by  the  minute  root-hairs  and  pa- 
pilla, the  absorbed  nutriment  being  mainly 
composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogenous 
compounds  dissolved  In  water.  This  ascend- 
Inf.  or  as  It  Is  termed  crude  tap,  is  appar- 
ently transmitted  through  the  long  cells  in 
the  vascular  tissue  of  the  stem  and  branches 
to  UK  leaves,  passing  from  cell  to  cell  by 
the  process  known  as  endosmose.  In  the 
leave.  U  effected  the  process  of  digestion  or 
assimilation  with  the  following  results:— 
(«)  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  oxy- 
genated matter  of  the  sap,  the  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid),  and  the 
.  liberation  of  pure  oxygen  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature.  (6)  A  counter 
operation  by  which  oxygen  Is  absorbed  from 
the  air,  and  carbon  dioxide  exhaled,  (c)  The 
transformstion  of  the  remaining  crude  sap 
Into  organic  substances  which  enter  Into 
UM  oompoaition  of  the  plant.  This  change 
Is  effect*!  In  the  chlorophyll  cells  of  the 
leave,  under  the  Influence  of  light,  and  the 
aaalmllated.  or  as  It  Is  termed  elaborated 


through  the  branches  and 
•ma  to  UM  growing  parts  of  the  plant  rc- 
qulring  the  same,  there  to  be  used  up.afUT 


undergoing  a  aerie,  of  changes  included 
under  the  name  metastasis,  or  to  form  de- 
posit, of  rewire  material  lodged  in  various 
parts  for  future  use.  The  ascent  of  the  sap 
bone  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of 
soring  and  apparently  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  for  it  begins  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  as  on  the  plant  having 
had  its  sufficient  term  of  rest,  and  being, 
therefore,  constrained  by  its  very  nature 
to  renewed  activity.-!  The  juice  or  fluid 
In  any  substance,  the  presence  of  which  1. 
characteristic  of  a  healthy,  fresh,  or  vigorous 
condition;  blood.  'Did  drain  the  purple 
tap  from  her  sweet  brother's  body.  Ska*. 
3  The  alburnum  of  a  tree;  the  exterior  part 
of  the  wood,  next  to  the  bark;  sap-wood. 
Sap  (sap),  »  A  simpleton;  a  ninny;  a  milk- 
sop. [Scotch  and  school  slang.] 

He  maun  be  a  saft  tap,  wi'  a  head  nae  better  than 
a  foxy  frosted  turnip.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Sap  (sap),  o.i  To-act  like  a  sap;  to  playthe 
part  of  a  ninny  or  a  soft  fellow.  [Slang. ) 

•They  lay  he  is  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school. 
But  then  he  tafi.'—'  In  other  words,  said  Mr.  D.. 
with  proper  parsonic  gravity,  'he  understands  he 
was  sent  to  school  to  learn  his  lessons,  and  he  learns 
them.  You  call  that  tupping.  I  call  it  doing  his 
duty.'  LtrdLytua. 

Sap  (sap),  c.t.  pret.&  pp.  tipped;  ppr.  tap- 
piny.  [Fr.  taper,  from  tape,  a  kind  of  bill 
or  mattock;  It  zappa,  a  spade;  zappone,  a 
mattock,  from  L.L.  tappa,  a  mattock.  J  1.  To 
cause  to  fall  or  render  unstable  by  digging 
or  wearing  away  the  foundation;  to  under- 
mine. 

Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were,  for  lapfd  by  floods, 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods. 

Dry  den. 

2.  To  subvert  by  removing  the  foundation  of; 
to  destroy  as  if  by  some  secret,  hidden,  or 
Invisible  process;  as, intrigue  and  corruption 
tap  the  constitution  of  a  free  government 
'  Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer. ' 
Byron.  '  The  grief  that  taps  the  miod.' 
Tennyton.  —  3.  jfilit.  to  pierce  with  saps. 
Sap  (sap),  r  i.  To  proceed  by  secretly  under- 
mining. 

Both  assaults  are  carried  on  by  faffing.     Tatler. 

Sap  (sap),  n.  [Fr.  mpe.  See  above.]  It  Hit. 
a  narrow  ditch  or  trench  by  which  approach 
is  made  to  a  fortressor  besieged  place  when 
within  range  of  fire.  The  trench  is  formed 
by  trained  men  (sappers),  who  place  gabions 
as  a  cover,  filled  with  the  earth  taken  from 
the  trench  along  the  intended  line  of  para- 
pet; the  earth  excavated,  after  the  gabions 
have  been  filled,  being  thrown  towards  the 
fortress,  to  form  a  parapet  capable  of  resist- 
ing artillery.  The  single  sap  has  only  n 
single  parapet:  the  double  has  one  on  each 
side.  A  sap  is  usually  made  by  four  men 
working  together,  and  is  generally  a  danger- 
ous operation. 

SapadlllO  (sap-a-dil'16),  n.  Same  as  Sapo- 
dilla. 

Sapajou,  Sajou  (sap'a-jo,  sa'jo),  n.  [Fr. 
gapajou,  gajou,  Braz.  gajnaesu.]  The  name 
generally  given  to  a  group  of  South  Ameri- 
can platyrhine,  prehensile-tailed  monkeys, 
including  fifteen  or  sixteen  species,  whose 


Capucin  Sapajou  (Ceoui  eapucintti). 

characteristics  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  pro- 
perly to  define.  Among  the  species  may  be 
named  the  Cebttjt /atuellug,  or  horned  sapa- 
joti  (also  called  horned  capncln);  the  ('. 
monachal,  and  C  eapucinut,  often  called  the 
capucln.  One  of  the  most  common  species  is 
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the  weeper  (Crbiu  apella).  The  f nr  is  rather 
rich,  inclining  to  olive,  and  the  face  Is  bor- 
dered with  a  paler  circle,  varying  consider- 
ably in  shading  and  breadth.  This  species 
has  been  known  to  breed  in  confinement 
The  aapajous  are  very  active,  and  climb 
well.  They  are  small  in  size,  playful  In  dis- 
position, leading  a  gregarious  life,  and  feed- 
ing chiefly  on  fruits  and  insects. 
Sapan-wood  (sa-pan'wnd),  n.  See  SAPI-AN- 
WOOD. 

Sap-ball  (aap'bal),  n.  A  local  name  for  those 
species  of  Polypori  that  grow  on  trees,  but 
more  specifically  applied  to  Polyporus  squa- 
moitu,  abounding  on  decayed  ash-trees,  the 
stems  of  which  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
foundation  for  tennis-balls.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  razor-strops. 

Sap-colour  (sap'kul-er),  n.  An  expressed 
vegetable  juice  inspissated  by  slow  evapor- 
ation, for  the  use  of  painters,  as  sap-green, 
Ac. 

Sape,  Salp  (sap),  n.    Soap.    [Scotch.] 
Sap-faggot  (sap'fag-ot),  n.    Milit.  a  fascine 
about  3  feet  long,  used  in  sapping,  to  close 
the  crevices  between  the  gabions  before  the 
parapet  is  made. 

Sapful  (sap'ful),  a.  Full  of  sap;  containing 
sap;  sappy.  Coleridge. 
Sap-green  (sap'gren),  n.  A  pigment  pre- 
pared by  evaporating  the  juice  of  the  berries 
of  the  Ahamnut  catharticus,  or  buckthorn, 
to  dryness,  mixed  with  lime.  It  is  soluble 
in  water ;  acids  redden  It,  but  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  restore  the  green  colour. 
It  is  used  by  water-colour  painters  as  a  green 
pigment.  Called  also  Bladder-green. 
Saphead  (sap'hed),  n.  A  blockhead;  a  stu- 
pid fellow.  [Slang.] 

Saphena  (sa  fe'na),  n.  (Gr.  taphinfg,  ta- 
phis,  visible.]  In  anal,  one  of  two  sub-cu- 
taneous veins  of  the  lower  limb  and  foot. 
Dunglison. 

Saphenous  (sa-fe'nus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  saphena ;  as,  the  taphenaut  veins  or 
nerves. 

Sapid  (sap'ld),  a.  [L  sapidiu,  from  tapio, 
to  taste  (hence  insipid)  ]  Having  the  power 
of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste ;  possessing 
savour  or  relish;  tasteful;  savoury. 

Thus  camels,  to  make  the  water  sapid,  do  raise 
the  mud  with  their  feet.  Sir  T.  Brawn*. 

Sapidity  (sa-pid'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sapid;  the  power  of  stimulating  or  pleasing 
the  palate;  tastefulness ;  savour;  relish. 
1  Ingustible  and  void  of  all  sapidity.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Sapidnesa  (sap'id-nes),  n.  Same  as  Sap- 
iditi/. 

When  the  Israelites  fancied  the  sapidness  and 
relish  of  the  flesh-pots,  they  longed  to  taste  and  to 
return.  ?er.  Taylor. 

Sapience  (sa'pi-ens),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tapi- 
entia,  wisdom,  from  sapio,  to  taste,  to  know  ] 
The  quality  of  being  sapient;  wisdom;  sage- 
ness;  knowledge. 

Sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  him  shone.     Milton. 

Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience 
To  spare  the  folks  that  gave  him  ha'pence.      Sn't/l. 

Sapient  (sa'pl-ent),  o.  [L.  sapient,  tapien- 
tis,  wise,  discreet,  pp.  of  eapw,  to  taste,  to 
know,  to  be  wise.]  Wise;  sage;  discerning. 
[Now  generally  ironical,  or  used  of  affected 
wisdom.) 

No  Solon  ever  looked  so  tapient  as  he  does  when 
he  is  on  the  point  of  making  a  bet,  or  insidiously 
plotting  a  bargain  or  intrigue.  Dr.  A'fuur. 

To  shake  his  sapient  head  and  give 
The  ill  he  cannot  cure  a  name.         Matt.  Arnold. 

SYN.  Sage,  sagacious,  knowing,  wise,  dis- 
cerning. 

Sapiential  (sa-pi-en'shnl),  o.  Affording 
wisdom  or  instructions  for  wisdom.  Bp. 
Hall;  Jer.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Saplentially  t  (sa-pi-en'shal-li),  ado.  In  a 
sapiential  or  wise  manner.  Baxter. 

Sapiently  (sa'pi-ent-li).  a<fi>.  In  a  sapient 
manner;  wisely;  sagaciously;  sagely. 

Saplndacea)  (sap-in-da'se-e).  n.  pi.  A  n.t. 
order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons.  It  con- 
sists of  trees  or  shrubs  with  erect  or  climb- 
ing stems,  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  the 
tropics,  more  especially  of  South  America 
and  India.  The  leaves  are  usually  alternate, 
simple  or  compound,  and  the  flowers  often 
irregular.  In  this  order,  although  the  leaves, 
branches,  and  other  organs  are  often  poison- 
ous In  various  degrees,  yet  the  fruit  and 
•Md. are  eatable  and  wholesome.  The  lit.  In 
and  longan,  favourite  fruits  in  China,  are 
produced  by  the  genus  Nephcliiim.  Several 
other  genera  bear  fruits  that  are  eaten  In 
Japan  and  Brazil.  The  typical  genus  is  Sa- 
pindus  (which  see). 


».  flsr,  fat.  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  ley. 
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Sapindus  Saponaria. 


Saplndaceous  (sap-in-da'shus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  plants  of  the  order  Sapmdacese. 

Sapindus  (sa-pin'dus),  n.  [Contr.  from 
sapo  2ndicnii,or  Indian  soap.  The  aril  which 
surrounds  the  pod  of  S.  Saponaria  is  used 
as  soap  in  America.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Sapindacete,  containing  about  forty 
species  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  World.  They  are  trees  having 
exstipulate  leaves, 
with  the  inflores- 
cence in  racemes 
or  terminal  pan- 
icles. The  berries 
are  red  and  sapon- 
aceous, on  which 
account  they  have 
been  employed  for 
washing  cloths  of 
various  kinds  in 
the  West  Indies, 
the  continent  of 
America,  Java,  and 
India.  The  fleshy 
part  of  these  ber- 
ries is  viscid,  and 
in  drying  assumes 
a  shining  transpa- 
rent appearance, 
wherefore  they  are 
frequently  used  as 
beads  for  neck- 
laces and  rosaries. 
When  rubbed  with  water  this  fleshy  part 
forms  a  lather  like  soap,  whence  their  name 
of  soap-berry,  often  extended  to  the  plant. 
This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  principle 
called  saponine  (which  see).  The  bark  and 
root  have  similar  properties,  and  have  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  well  as 
medicinally  in  the  countries  where  the 
plant  is  indigenous. 

Sapium  (sa'pi-um),  n.  [From  Celtic  sap, 
fat,  in  allusion  to  the  unctuous  exudation 
from  the  wounded  trunk.  ]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Euphorbiaceae.  S.  aucuparium 
is  a  native  of  the  woods  of  Carthagena.  The 
juice  of  this  species,  as  well  as  that  of  S. 
indicum,  is  highly  poisonous. 

Sapless  (sap'les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  sap; 
dry;  withered.  'A  withered  vine,  that  droops 
his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground.'  Shak, 
2.  Destitute  of  healthy  vital  juice. 

Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands. 

Dry  den, 

Sapling  (sap'ling),  n.  A  young  tree  full  of 
sap. 

What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 

A  sapling  with  a  falling  oak.  Sivift 

Applied  sometimes  to  a  young  person. 

Peace,  tender  sapling;  thou  art  made  of  tears. 
Shak. 

Sapodilla  (sap-o-dil'la),  n.  [D  sapodille,  Sp. 
zapotitla,  sapotilla,  from  Mexican  zapotl.] 
A  tree  of  the 
genus  Achras, 
iheA.Sapota, 
nat.  order  Sa- 
potaceoj,  and 
found  in  the 
West  Indies. 
It  is  large  and 
straight,  and 
runs  to  a 
considerable 
height  with- 
out any 
branches,  with 
a  dark  gray 
bark,  very 
much  chap- 
ped. The  fruit 
resembles  a 
bergamotpear 
in  shape  and 

Size.  The  bark          Sapodilla  (Achras  Sapeta}. 

of  the  sapo- 
dilla is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  (sapodilla  plum) 
are  used  as  A  diuretic.  The/fruit  is  often 
called  naseberry,  and  is  mucfi  prized  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

Saponaceous  (sap-6-na'shus),  a.  [From 
L.  sapo,  saponis,  soap,]  Soapy;  resembling 
soap;  having  the  qualities  of  soap.  Sapon- 
aceous bodies  are  compounds  of  an  acid  and 
a  base,  and  are  in  reality  a  kind  of  salt. 

Saponacity  (sap-6-nas'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  saponaceous. 

Saponaria  (sap-6-na'ri-a),  n.  [From  L.  sapo, 
saponis,  soap.  ]  A  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe, 
nat.  order  Caryophyllacea;.  S.  officinalin 
(common  soapwort)  is  a  native  of  Britain, 


growing  in  meadows  and  shady  places.  It 
is  a  smooth  plant  with  large  pink  cymose 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and 
when  bruised  and  agitated  in  water  it 
raises  a  lather  like  soap,  which  washes 
greasy  spots  out  of  clothes.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  syphilis. 

Saponary  (sap'6-na-ri),  a.  Saponaceous. 
'A  soft,  naponary  substance. '  Boyle. 

SaponiftaMe  (sa-pou'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  saponified  or  converted  into  soap. 

Saponificatlon  (sa-pon'i-fl-ka"shon),  a.  Con- 
version into  soap ;  the  process  in  which 
fatty  substances,  through  combination  with 
an  alkali,  form  soap.  In  an  extended  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  resolution  of  all 
ethers  and  analogous  substances  into  acids 
and  alcohols. 

Saponify  (sa-pon'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sa- 
ponified; ppr.  saponifying.  [L.  sapo,  sa- 
ponis,  soap,  and  facia,  to  make.]  To  con- 
vert into  soap  by  combination  with  an  al- 
kali. 

Saponlne,  Saponln  (sap'on-in),  n.  (C^ 
Hsi^ie.)  A  non-nitrogenous  vegetable  prin- 
ciple found  in  the  root  of  Saponaria  olfici- 
nalis,  and  many  other  plants.  It  is  white, 
amorphous,  and  has  a  taste  first  sweet,  then 
astringent,  and  finally  acrid.  It  is  a  powerful 
sternutatory.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
solution,  even  when  much  diluted,  froths 
on  being  agitated  like  a  solution  of  soap. 

Saponlte  (sap'6-nit),  n.  A  hydrous  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  alumina.  It  occurs  in  soft, 
soapy,  amorphous  masses,  filling  veins  in 
serpentine  and  cavities  in  trap-rock. 

Sapor  (sa'por),  n.  [L.  ]  Taste;  savour;  rel- 
ish; the  power  of  affecting  the  organs  of 
taste. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Saporlflc  (sap-6-rif'ik),  a.  [Fr.  taparifiqnc, 
L.  sapor,  saporix,  the  taste  or  flavour  of  a 
thing,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Having  the 
power  to  produce  taste ;  producing  taste, 
flavour,  or  relish.  Johnson. 

Saporlflcness  (sap-6-rif'ik-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  saporific. 

Saporoslty  (sap-6-ros'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  a  body  by  which  it  excites  the  sensation 
of  taste. 

Saporous  (sap'or-us),  a.  [L.  saponis,  tasting 
well,  from  sapor,  savour.]  Having  flavour  or 
taste;  yielding  some  kind  of  taste. 

Sapota  (sa  po'ta),  n.  In  bat.  the  specific 
name  of  a  tree  or  plant  of  the  genus  Achras, 
the  A.  Sapota.  See  SAPODILLA. 

Sapotacese  (sap-o-ta'se-e),  n.pl,  A  nat.  order 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  polycarpous 
group  of  monopetalous  exogens.  It  consists 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  frequentlyabound 
in  a  milky  juice,  which  may  be  used  for 
alimentary  purposes.  They  have  alternate 
undivided  leaves,  small  solitary  or  clus- 
tered axillary  flowers,  perfect  stamens,  op- 
posite to  the  corolla  lobes  or  double  their 
number,  a  superior  ovary  with  two  or  more 
cells,  each  containing  a  solitary  ovule,  and 
a  baccate  or  drupaceous  fruit.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  India,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica. Some  of  the  species  produce  eatable 
fruits,  as  the  sapodilla  plum,  marmalade 
apple,  star  apple,  medlar  of  Surinam,  &c. 
The  fruit  and  seeds  of  some  species  abound 
in  oil,  which  is  solid  like  butter,  and  has  a 
mild  pleasant  flavour.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant species  is  the  Isonandra  Gutta, 
which  produces  the  gutta  percha  of  com- 
merce. The  bark  of  one  species  of  Achras 
is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 
See  SAPODILLA. 

Sappadlllo-tree,  Sapadillo-tree  (sap-a- 
dil'16-tre).  See  SAPODILLA. 

Sappan-wood  (sap'an-wud  or  sa-pan'wud), 
n.  A  dyewood  produced  by  a  species  of 
Csesalpinia  (C.  Sappan).  It  yields  a  good  red 
colour,  which,  however,  is  not  easily  fixed. 

Sappar,  Sappare  (sap'par),  n.  A  mineral, 
called  also  Kyanite  and  DUthene.  See  KY- 

ANITE. 

Sapper  (sap'er),  n.  1.  One  who  saps.— 
2.  ililit.  the  designation  of  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  Royal  Engineers.  Formerly  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
that  corps  received  the  general  appella- 
tion of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  which 
is  now  no  longer  nsed.  Their  duties  con- 
sist in  building  fortifications,  in  executing 
field-works,  and  in  performing  similar  oper- 
ations under  the  direction  of  their  superior 
officers. 

Sapphic  (saf'flk),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Sappho, 
a  Grecian  poetess;  as,  Sapphicodes;  Sapphic 


verse.— 2.  In  pros,  applied  to  a  kind  of  verse, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Sappho,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  syllables  in  five  feet,  of 
which  the  flrst,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  trochees, 
the  second  a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl. 
The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  Sap- 
phic verses  followed  by  an  Adonic. 

Sapphic  (saf'flk), «.  A  Sapphic  verse.  Edin. 
Sn. 

Sapphire  (saf'fir),  n.  [L  sapphirus,  Gr.  sap- 
pheiros,  of  Eastern  origin ;  Heb.  sapplr,  Ar. 
saftr.]  1.  A  precious  stone,  next  in  hardness 
and  value  to  the  diamond,  belonging  to  the 
corundum  class,  which  embraces  the  ruby, 
the  oriental  amethyst,  the  oriental  topaz 
and  the  emerald,  and  composed  essentially 
of  crystallized  alumina.  Sapphires  are  found 
in  various  places,  as  at  Pegu,  Calicut,  Cana- 
npr,  and  Ceylon,  in  Asia;  and  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  in  Europe.  The  sapphire  proper  is 
a  beautiful  transparent  stone  of  various 
shades  of  blue  colour.  It  was  one  of  the 
stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest;  and  among  the  Greeks  it  was  sacred 
to  Jupiter.— Asteriated  sapphire  has  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  star  of  bright  rays,  resulting 
from  its  crystalline  structure.—  Chatoyant 
sapphire,  a  variety,  sometimes  translucent 
and  nearly  limpid,  reflecting  slight  tints  of 
blue  and  red,  and  sometimes  showing  pearly 
reflections.  —  Girasol  sapphire,  a  beautiful 
variety  with  a  pinkish  or  bluish  opalescence, 
and  apeculiar  play  of  light. — Greensapphire, 
the  emerald.  —  Red  sapphire,  the  oriental 
ruby.  —  Violet  sapphire,  the  oriental  ame- 
thyst.—  White  or  limpid  sapphire,  a  colour- 
less or  grayish  and  transparent  or  translu- 
cent variety,  sometimes  sold  as  diamond.— 
Yellow  sapphire,  the  oriental  topaz.  See 
CORUNDUM. — 2.  The  colour  of  the  sapphire; 
blue. 

A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass. 

A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea.      Tennyson, 

3.  In  her.  same  as  Azure. 

Sapphire  (saf'fir),  a.  Resembling  sapphire; 
sapphirine.  'The  sapphire  blaze.'  Gray. 

Sapphirine  (saf'fir-in),  a.  Resembling  sap- 
phire; made  of  sapphire;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  sapphire.  'A  lovely  sapphirine  blue.' 
Boi/le. 

Sapphirine  (saf'fir-in),  n.  A  blue  variety  of 
spinel  (which  see). 

Sappiness  (sap'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sappy  or  full  of  sap;  succulence; 
juiciness. 

Sapple  (sapl),  n.  A  lye  of  soap  and  water; 
soapsuds.  [Scotch.] 

Judge  of  my  feelings,  when  I  saw  them  rubbin  the 
clothes  to  juggons  between  their  hands,  above  the 
sapples.  Gait. 

Sappodilla  (sap-po-dilla),  n.  Same  as  Sapo- 
dtlla. 
Sappy  (sap'i),  a.    [A.  Sax.  scepig.   See  SAP.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sap;  juicy;  succulent. 

But  these,  tho'  fed  with  careful  dirt, 

Are  neither  green  nor  sappy  ; 
Half-conscious  of  the  garden  squirt, 

The  spindlings  look  unhappy.       Tennyson. 

2.  Young ;  not  firm  ;  weak.     '  When  he  had 
passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age. '  Hayward. 
S.  Weak  in  intellect. 

Sappyt  (sap'i),  a.  [Comp.  L.  sapio,  to  taste.] 
Musty;  tainted.  Barret. 

Saprolegnlese  (sap-ro-leg'ni-e-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
sapros,  rotten, and  legnon,  an  edge,  a  border  ] 
A  natural  order  of  confervoids,  of  doubtful 
affinity,  with  the  habits  of  moulds  and  the 
fructification  of  alga;.  They  are  nearly  col- 
ourless, and  grow  on  dead  and  living  animals, 
and  are  most  destructive  to  fish  and  other 
animals  confined  in  aquaria. 

Sap-roller  (sap'rol-er),  n.  A  large  gabion 
6  feet  long,  and  rendered  bullet-proof  by 
being  filled  with  another  gabion  of  less  dia- 
meter as  well  as  with  fascines.  It  is  rolled 
before  him  by  a  sapper  to  protect  him  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Saprophagan  (sa-prof'a-gan),  n.  [Gr.  sapros, 
rotten,  putrid,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  A  mem- 
ber of  a  tribe  of  coleopterous  insects,  com- 
prising such  as  feed  on  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

Saprophagous  (sa-profa-gus),  a.  [See  SA- 
PROPHAGAN.] Feeding  on  substances  in  a 
state  of  decomposition. 

Saprophyte  (sap'ro-fit),  n.  [Gr.  sapros,  rot- 
ten, and  phyton,  a  plant.]  A  plant  that 
grows  on  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

In  parasites  and  plants  growing  on  decaying  vege- 
table matter  (saprophytes]  which  are  destitute  of 
chlorophyll,  the  scales  are  the  only  foliar  structures 
of  the  vegetative  parts.  Sachs. 

Saprophytic  (sap-ro-flt'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  saprophytes. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      i,job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure —See  KEY. 


BAFEOPHYTISM 

OTlt-lzmXn   The  state 
;  thestateof  Urimg  on 
See  SAPBO- 

W-rui  (smp-rot).  n.    A  dtoease  of  timber ; 

dry  rot  (which  seeY  

Sapsago  (aap'sSj-ooX  *•-    [Corruption  m  u. 

..Cra.W--.rtaW to scrape  .and ^J"1. 

gnen  cheese. )   A  kind  of  hard  cheese,  ms 

in  Switzerland,  baring  a  greenish  colour, 

and  flavoured  with  melilot 

...  -      a — ,  „  Sapluad 
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:l  that  con- 

_Teys  sap^ (tt|Hl.ki'r..nut).  n.    A  Bra 
ut.  the  seed  of  the  Lccythu  OUana. 
See  La-'VTin.s 

Sap-WOOd  <sap'w«il).  ».    See  ALBi-BSi'M. 

Sapy«Kl»»(sa-pij'i-deXii.|>..  A  family  of  hy- 
•rnnplrr- -r  uuecta  of  the  section  Kossores, 
tbeSMcies  of  which  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  feet,  to  both  sexes,  being  slender, 
and  little  or  not  at  all  splnose.  The  genus 
gaprga  Is  the  type,  the  species  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  parasitic  upon  some  of  the 
wild  bees.  S.  punctuta  and  S.  damcornu 
are  British  species. 

Saqu*  (smkX  "•    See  SAOQUE. 

BarabalU  (sar'a-bi-HX  n  One  of  a  sect  of 
oriental  monks  who  seceded  from  ordinary 
monastic  life;  a  monk  with  no  settled  mon- 
astery or  superior. 

Saraband,  Sarabande  (inr'a  band),  n.  [Fr. 
tarabande,  Sp.zaraframto.  from  Per.«rl>«i<f, 
a  lively  tune.]  1.  A  dance  used  in  Spain, 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saracens.—!  In 
MIMIC,  a  composition  adapted  to  the  dance. 
It  is  grare  and  expressive  in  character, 
written  In  J  or  J  time,  and  consists  of  two 
parts.  Handel  and  other  masters  frequently 
wrote  tunes  of  this  kind 

Saracen  (sar'a-sen).  n.  |L.  Sarttetmu.  from 
Gr.  MraJtrm*,  Ar.  ikartitn  (pL  of  iharlci), 
orientals,  easterns.]  An  Arabian  or  other 
Mussulman  of  the  early  and  proselytizing 
period ;  a  propagator  of  Mohammedanism 
in  countries  lying  to  the  west  of  Arabia 
By  medieval  writers  the  term  was  variously 
employed  to  designate  the  Arabs  generally, 
tlie  Mohammedans  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
or  the  A  rah- Berber  races  of  Northern  Africa 
At  a  later  time  It  was  also  applied  to  any 
infidel  nation  against  which  crusades  were 
preached,  such  as  the  Turks 

Saracenic  (sar-a-sen'ik).  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  .Saracens.  -Saracenic  architecture.  See 
Moorith  arfhitectnre  under  MOORISH. 

Baracenlcal  (sar  a-sen'Ik-alX  a.    Same  as 

Stria  sin,  Saraslne  (•ar'a-sin,  sar'a-sin),  n. 
A  portcullis  or  herse.  BrUtuiL 

Saraiwatl  (sar'a  swa-t£).  n.  In  Hiiul  ntylh. 
the  name  of  the  female  energy  or  wife  of 
Brahman,  the  first  of  the  Hindu  triad.  She 
Is  the  goddess  of  speech,  music,  arts,  and 
letters. 

Sarcasm  (tar'kazmX  n.  [L  tarcatmut;  Gr. 
Mrtaftnot.  a  bitter  laugh,  from  tarkavi,  to 
tear  flesh  like  dogs,  to  speak  bitterly,  from 
tarx,  tarkot,  flesli.  ]  A  bitter  cutting  ex 
prrsslon;  a  satirical  remark  or  expression, 
uttered  with  some  degree  of  scorn  or  con- 
tempt; a  bitter  gibe;  *  taunt 

I  rrunt  the  tarraim  h  too  severe. 
Aail  we  can  readily  refute  it  here. 

8T!f.  Satire,  ridicule.  Irony,  taunt,  gibe. 

Sarcasmoust  <»ar  kas'musX  a.  Sarcastic. 
'  Sarrojim/wj  scandal.'  Uudibrat. 

Sarcastic,  8arcasUcal(»ar-kas'tik,sar-kas'- 
tlk-alX  a  Characterized  by  sarcasm ;  bit- 
terly cutting ;  scornfully  severe ;  taunting. 
'Sets  It  down  after  this  larcatticai  manner  ' 
'  •• 

WWt  a  fierce  and  MrrajMr  reprehemion  would 
Ikb  Kara  drawn  boat  the  bicndilup  at  la*  Mtkt 


Sarcastically  (sar-kss'tlk-al-ll),  adv.    In  a 

sarcastic  manner. 
Sarcel  (siyselx  *.    In  /olmnry,  the  pinion 

or  outer  joint  of  a  hawk's  wing. 
Sarcalled,  B&rcellAe  («r  seld,  sar-sel-4),  o. 

la  ktr  cut  through  In  the  middle. 
taranat  (•arfnetl  n    [O  Fr.  •oranut;  I.  L 

MTMratnim,  cloth  made  bjr  Hvacena.)    A 

species  of  line  thin  woven  silk,  now  used  for 


linings,  Ac.,  which  appear*  to  have  come 
into  use  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

These  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figured  »'"*  and  unda  tarcMti  sweat. 

garcUls  (sar-sil-lsX  n  A  coarse  woollen 
cloth  worn  by  the  lowest  class  of  persons, 
and  those  who  subsisted  on  charity,  men- 
tioned during  the  thirteenth  century.  Writ- 
ten also  Sarzii.  StnUL 

Sarclna  Sarclnula  (sar-sl'na,  sar-sm'u-la), 
n  (L.  a  bundle  ]  A  genus  of  minute  plants 
of  low  organization  and  doubtful  nature,  but 
generally  believed  to  be  fungi,  commonly 
found  in  matter  discharged  by  vomiting 
from  stomachs  affected  with  cancer  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  dyspepsia.  Sarcinae  are  also 
found  in  the  unne,  in  the  fluid  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  Ac. 

Sarclne  (sar'sin),n.  [Gr.«a«:.»ar*n»,flesh.] 
(C,0H1N,O,  )  A  weak  organic  base  existing 
in  the  juice  of  muscular  flesh,  isomeric  with 
hypoxanthine.  It  is  found  in  the  flesh  of 
oxen,  horses,  hares,  Ac. 

Sarclet  (sar'kl).  t>.(.  pret  A  pp.  tarcled;  ppr. 
larding.  [Fr.  tarcter;  L  tarailum,  a  weed- 
Ing  tool.)  To  weed,  as  com  with  a  hoe. 

Sarcobasis  ( sar'ke-ba-sis ),  n.  [Or.  tarx, 
tarkot,  flesh,  and  front,  base.]  In  bot.  an 
indehiscent,  many-celled  superior  fruit  con- 
taining but  few  seeds.  The  cells  cohere  to 
a  common  style,  as  about  a  common  axis;  a 
carcerule. 

Sarcocarp  (sar'kfi-karpXji  [Gr ,tarx,tarko», 
flesh,  and  karpot,  fruit.)  In  bot.  the  fleshy 
part  of  certain  fruits,  placed  between  the 
epicarp  and  the  endocarp.  It  is  that  part 
of  fleshy  fruits  which  is  usually  eaten,  as  in 
the  peach,  plum,  Ac.  See  MKSOCARP. 

Sarcocele  (sar'kd-sel),  n.  [Gr  sarx,  sarkos, 
flesh,  and  keU,  tumour.]  Scirrhus  or  cancer 
of  the  testicle.  Dunglixon. 

8arcocephalu8(sar-k6-sef'a-lus),n.  [Gr.*arz, 
tarkat,  flesh,  and  kephalf,  head.  ]  A  genus  of 
climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  western  tropical 
Africa,  and  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Cin- 
chonaceo).  The  flowers  are  grouped  in  ter- 
minal heads,  and  are  fused  together  along 
with  the  receptacle  into  one  fleshy  mass. 
S.  csculentu*  is  the  guinea-peach  (which  see). 

Sarcocol,  Sarcocolla  (sa^ko-kol,  sar-ko- 
kol'la),  ».  [Gr.  tarkokolia  —  sarx,  tarkue, 
flesh,  and  kolla,  glue.)  A  semi-transparent 
solid  substance,  imported  from  Arabia  and 
Persia  in  grains  of  a  light  yellow  or  red 
colour.  It  Is  an  inspissated  sap,  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  1'eiuea  mucronata  and 
other  plants.  It  consists  chiefly  of  resin, 
gum,  and  a  body  called  tarcocotlin,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  resins,  which 
may  be  separated  by  bases.  Sarcocol  has  its 
name  from  iU  supposed  use  in  facilitating 
the  consolidation  of  flesh. 

Sarcocollln  (sar-ko'kol-iii),  «.  See  SARCO- 
COL. 

Sarcode  (sar'kod),  n.  [Gr.  sarx,sarkog,  flesli, 
and  eitlot,  likeness.]  The  name  given  by 
M.  Dujardin  to  the  unorganized  or  struc- 
tureless gelatinous  matter  forming  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bodies  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  division  Protozoa.  It  is  an  albumi- 
nous body  containing  oil-granules,  and  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  protoplasm,  so  that  it 
is  sometimes  called  •animal  protoplasm'  or 
'bioplasm.' 

Sarcoderm  (sar'kd-dSrm).  n.  [Gr.  tarx,  sar- 
kog,  flesh,  and  derma,  skin.  ]  In  bot.  a  name 
applied  to  the  middle  covering  of  the  seed 
when  it  becomes  succulent,  as  in  the  iris. 
It  is  placed  between  the  episperm  and  the 
endosperm. 

Sarcodic  (sar-kdd'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  sarcode;  consisting  of  sarcode.  l Sarcodic 
tissue.'  Darwin. 

Sarcold  (sar'koid),  a.   [Gr.sarx.tarlcos,  flesh, 
and  eidot,  resemblance.  ]   Resembling  flesh. 
Sarcold  (sar'koid),  n.    One  of  the  particles 
which  make  up  the  flesh  of  a  sponge. 
Sarcolemina  (sar-ko-lem'ma),  n.   [Gr.  tarx, 
tarkot,  flesh,  and  lemma,  a  sheath  or  mem- 
brane.]    In  mint    the  tubular  sheath  en- 
veloping the  fibrils  of  muscle  which  form 
the  fibre. 

Sarcoline  (sarlco-lin),  a.  (Gr.  sarx,  tarkot, 
flesli.  j  In  mineral,  flesh-coloured. 
Sarcollte  (sarltd-llt),  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  tarkoe, 
flesh,  and  lithot,  a  stone.  ]  A  variety  of  anal- 
cfmof  rose-flesh  colour.found  near  Vesuvius. 
Sarcologlc,  Sarcologlcal  (sar-ko-loj'ik,  sar- 
ko-loj'lk-al ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sar- 
cology. 

Sarcologlst  (sar-kol'o-jUt).  n.    One  versed 
in  sarciilogy. 
Sarcology  (sar-kol'o-]I),  n.  [Gr.  tarx,  tarknr. 


flesh,  and  logoi,  discourse.)  That  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  muscles,  fat,  intestines, 
vessels,  Ac. 

Sarcoma  (sar-kd'ma),  n.  [Or.  tarkoma,  from 
»arkoo,  to  make  fleshy,  from  tarx,  tarkot, 
flesh.)  A  fleshy  growth;  any  fleshy  tumour 
or  other  species  of  excrescence.  In  bat.  a 
fleshy  disc.  Henslow. 

Sarcomatous  (siir-kd'ma-tus),  a.  Belating 
to  sarcoma 

Sarcophaga  (sar-kora-ga),  n.  pi.  [See  SAR- 
COPHAGUS.] Lit.  flesh-eaters,  a  section  of 
the  Marsuplalia,  including  a  number  of 
predaceous  and  rapacious  forms,  which  fill 
the  place  held  elsewhere  by  the  true  car* 
nivora.  See  MAKSUPIALIA. 

Sarcophagan  (sar-kof'a-gan),  n.  One  of  the 
ttarcophaga;  a  flesh-eating  animal. 

Sarcophagous  (sitr-kof'a-RusX  o.  [See  SAR- 
COPHAGUS.) Feeding  on  flesh;  flesh-eating; 
zoophagous. 

Sarcophagus  (sar-kof'a-gus),  n.  pi.  L.  Sar- 
cophagi (sar-kof'a-ji),  >:.  Sarcopliaguses 
(sar-kora-gus-ezX  [L-,  from  Gr.  ttarkopha- 
goi-sarx,  tarkot,  flesh,  and  phagi'i.  to  eat.) 
1.  A  species  of  stone  used  among  the  Greeks 
for  making  coffins,  which  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  believed  to  have  the  property 
of  consuming  the  flesh  of  bodies  deposited 
in  it  within  a  few  weeks.  It  was  otherwise 
called  Lapu  .l**i'i'«,  from  being  found  at 
Assos,  a  city  of  Lycia.  Hence  —  2.  A  coffin 
or  tomb  of  stone ;  a  kind  of  stone  chest, 
generally  more  or  less  ornamented,  for  re 


Egyptian  Sarcophagus — Third  Pyramid. 

ceiving  a  dead  body.    The  oldest  known 
sarcophagi  are  Egyptian,  and  have  been 


Roman  Sarcophagus— Tomb  of  Scipios. 

found  in  certain  of  the  pyramids.    Two  of 

the  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  great 

sarcophagus  taken  by  the  British  in  Egypt 

in  1801,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Uu 

alabaster  sarcophagus  in  the  Soane  Museum 
Sarcophagi  were  also  used  by  the  Phoenici- 
ans, Persians,  and  Komans;  and  in  modem 
times  stone  coffins  have  not  been  uncom- 
mon for  royalty  and  persons  of  high  rank. 

Sarcophagy  (sar-kof'a-ji ),  n  [See  above.] 
The  practice  of  eating  flesh.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
[Rare.] 

Sarcophile  (sar'ko-ni),  n.  [Or.  tarx,  tar- 
km,  flesh,  and  philed,  to  love.)  One  of  the 
8arcophaga,orcarnivorousMarsupialla;also 
used  generally  for  any  flesh-eating  animal. 

Sarcophyte  (sar'ko-nt),  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  lar- 
kui,  flesh,  and  phyton,  a  plant.  ]  A  curious 
parasitical  plant  of  the  family  Balanopho- 
raceae.  The  single  species  is  a  fleshy  fungus- 
like  plant  found  in  South  Africa,  growing 
on  the  roots  of  certain  species  of  mimosa. 

Sarcopsylla  (sar-kop-sil'la),  n.  See  CHIGOE. 

Sarcoptes  (sar-kop'tez),  n.  A  genus  of  Aca- 
rina  or  mites  See  ITCH-MITE 

Sarcorhamphua  ( sar-ko  ram'fus),  n.  [Gr. 
«ar*.»or*o».  flesh, and  rhamphus,*  beak.)  A 
genus  of  raptorial  birds  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily VulturidK.  The  S.  papa,  which  inhabits 
the  central  parts  of  America,  is  called  the 
king  vulture.  The  S.  gryphut  Is  the  condor 
(which  see).  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
fleshy  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  beak. 

Sarcosls  (silr-ka'sis),  n.  [Gr.  tarkutit.  See 
SARCOMA.)  In  tury.  (a)  the  formation  of 
flesh,  (b)  A  fleshy  tumour;  sarcoma 

Sarcostemma  ( sar-ko-stem'ma ),  n.  [Gr. 
tarx,  ttarfcof,  tlesh.  and  tteinma,  a  crown  — 
from  the  leaflets  of  the  inner  corona  being 
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fleshy.]  A  genus  of  climbing  plants,  with 
linear  or  cordate  leaves,  and  umbels  of 
white,  yellow,  or  purplish  flowers,  nat.  or- 
der Asclepiadaceae.  The  species  are  natives 
of  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  South 
America.  The  root  of  5.  glaucuin,  is  the 
ipecacuanha  of  Venezuela. 

Sarcotic  (siir-kot'ik),  a.  [Or.  sane,  sarkos, 
flesh.]  In  ined.  producing  or  generating 
flesh;  incarnative.  [Hare.] 

Sarcotic  (sar-kot'ik),  n.  A  medicine  or  ap- 
plication which  promotes  the  growth  of 
flesh;  an  incarnative.  [Rare.] 

Sarcous  (sar'kus),  a.  [Gr.  sane,  sarkos, 
flesh.  ]  Of  or  belonging  to  flesh  or  muscle.  — 
Sarcous  elements,  the  elementary  particles 
which,  by  their  union,  form  the  mass  of 
muscular  fibre. 

Sarculatiou  (sar-ku-la'shon),  n.  [L.  sarcu- 
latio,  a  raking.  See  SARCLE.]  A  raking  or 
weeding  with  a  rake. 

Sard  (sard),  n.  [Fr.  sarde,  from  Sardes,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia.  See  SARDONYX.] 
A  variety  of  camelian,  which  displays  on  its 
surface  a  rich  reddish  brown,  but  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light  appears  of  a 
deep  blood-red  carueliau.  Called  also  Sar- 
doin. 

Sardacliate  (sar'da-kat),  n.  A  kind  of  agate 
containing  layers  of  sard.  Dana. 

Sarclel  (sar'del),  n.    Same  as  Sardius. 

Sardian  (sarMi-au),  a.  Pertaining  to  Sardes, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 

Sardlan  (sar'di-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Sardes. 

You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians.      Shat. 

Sardine  ( sar'dln ),  n.  [Fr.  sardine,  from  L. 
and  Gr.  sardina,  dim.  of  sarda,  a  kind  of 
tunny-fish  caught  near  Sardinia.]  A  small 
fish  (Clupea  Sardina)  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  hernng  and  pilchard,  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  also  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  flavour,  and  large 
quantities  are  preserved  by  being  salted  and 
partly  dried,  then  scalded  in  hot  oil,  and 
finally  hermetically  sealed  in  tin  boxes  with 
hot  salted  oil,  or  oil  and  butter. 

Sardine  (sar'din).     Same  as  Sardius. 

Sardinian  (sar-din'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  island,  kingdom,  or  people  of  Sardinia. 

Sardinian  (sar-din'i-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  island  or  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  which  comprised  the  island  of 
Sardinia  and  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy. 

SardiUS  (sar'di-us),  n.  A  sort  of  precious 
stone,  probably  a  sard  or  carnelian,  one  of 
which  was  in  Aaron's  breastplate.  Ex.xxviii. 
17.  Called  also  Sardel  and  Sardine. 

Sardoln  (sar'doin),  n.  [Fr.  sardoine.]  Sard; 
carnelian. 

Sardonian  (sar-do'ni-an),  a.  Sardonic.  Bp. 
Hall. 

Sardonic  (sar-don'ik),  a.  [Fr.  sardonique, 
from  L.  sardonic®  herba,  the  Sardinian  herb, 
an  herb  said  to  cause  a  peculiar  twitching 
of  the  face  when  eaten.  But  the  phrase 
sardanion  (or  sardonion)  geldn,  to  laugh  a 
bitter  laugh,  is  fonnd  in  Homer,  and  has 
probably  nothing  to  do  with  Sardinia ;  the 
Sardinian  herb,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  mere 
invention  or  conjecture  to  explain  a  term 
the  origin  of  which  was  not  known.  ]  1.  Ap- 
parently but  not  really  proceeding  from 
gaiety;  forced:  said  of  a  laugh  or  smile. 

Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  elosing  still, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  wul. 

Walton. 

2.  Bitterly  ironical ;  sarcastic ;  derisive  and 
malignant :  now  the  usual  meaning.  '  The 
scornful,  ferocious,  sardonic  grin  of  a  bloody 
ruffian.'  Burke. 

Yoa  were  consigned  to  a  master,  .  .  .  under  whose 
sardonic  glances  your  scared  eyes  were  afraid  to 
look  up.  Thackeray. 

— Sardonic  smile  or  laugh,  an  antiquated 
medical  term  applied  to  a  spasmodic  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  giving  some- 
what the  appearance  of  laughter. 
Sardonyx  (sar'do-niks),  n.  [Gr.  sardonyx, 
from  Sardes,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  onyx, 
a  nail :  so  named,  according  to  Pliny,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  colour  to  the  flesh 
under  the  nail.]  A  precious  stone,  a  beau- 
tiful and  rare  variety  of  onyx,  consisting  of 
alternate  layers  of  sard  and  white  chalce- 
dony. It  was  formerly  much  employed  for 
the  sculpture  of  cameos.  The  name  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  a  reddish-yellow 
or  nearly  orange  variety  of  chalcedonic 
quartz  resembling  carnelian,  and  also  to 
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carnelians  whose  colours  are  in  alternate 
bauds  of  red  and  white. 
Saree  (sa're),  n.  A  cotton  fabric  worn  by 
Indian  women  to  wrap  round  the  person ; 
also,  an  embroidered  long  scarf  of  gauze  or 
silk.  Simmonds. 

Sarellt  (sar'el),  n.    A  seraglio.    Marlow. 
Sargassum  ( sar-gas'um ),  n.    [Sp.  sargazo, 
sea-weed.]    See  GULF-WEBB. 
Sari  (sa're),  n.    Same  as  Saree. 
Sarigue  (sa-reg'),  n.    [Fr.,  from  Braz.  sari- 
gueya.]    The  popular  name  of  Didelphis 
opossum,  a  marsupial  mammal  of  Cayenne, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Virginian  opossum. 
Sark  (sark),  n.     [A.  Sax.  serce,  syrce,  Icel. 
serlrr,  Dan.  scerlc,  a  shirt.]    A  shirt.     'Her 
cutty  Bark  o'  Paisley  harn. '  Burns.  [Scotch.  J 

Sark  (sark),  v.t.  In  carp,  to  cover  (a  roof) 
with  thin  boards. 

Sarkiug  (sark'ing),?!.  Thin  boards  for  lining, 
<tc.;  the  term  used  in  Scotland  to  denote 
the  boarding  on  which  slates  are  laid. 

Sarlac,  Sarlik  (sartak,  sartik),  n.  [Mon- 
golian.] The  Bos  grunniens  or  Poephagus 
grunniens,  the  yak  or  grunting  ox  of  Tar- 
tary.  Written  also  Sarlyk.  See  YAK. 

Sarmatiau,  Sarmatic  (sar-rua'shi-an,  sar- 
mat'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Sarmatia  and  its 
inhabitants ;  pertaining  to  the  Sarmatians, 
tribes  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
Kussians  and  Poles. 

Sarment  (sartnent),  n.  Same  as  Sannentum. 

Sarmentacese  (sar-men-ta'se-e),  n.pl.  Same 
as  Vitacece. 

Sarmentaceous  (sar-men-ta'shus),  a.  In 
bot.  the  same  as  Sannentose. 

Sarmentose,  Sarmentous  ( siir-men'toz, 
sar-men'tus),  a.  In  bot.  having  sarmenta  or 
runners ;  having  the  form  or  character  of  a 
runner. 

Sarmentum  (sar-men'tum),  n.  pi.  Sar- 
menta (sar-men'ta).  [L. ,  for  sarpimen- 
tum,  from  sarpo,  to  trim.]  In  bot.  a  runner; 
a  name  given  to  a  running  stem  giving 
off  leaves  or  roots  at  intervals,  as  that  of 
the  strawberry ;  applied  also  to  a  twining 
stem  which  supports  itself  by  means  of 
others.  See  cut  under  SAXIFRAGE. 

Sam  (sarn),  n.  [W.  ]  A  pavement  or  stepping- 
stone.  Johnson.  [Provincial.  ] 

Sarong  (  sa'rong  ),  n.  1.  A  plain  or  printed 
cotton  fabric  imported  into  the  Indian  or 
Eastern  Archipelago. — 2.  A  garment  used  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  The  sarong  is  worn  by 
men  and  women,  only  that  of  a  woman  is 
deeper. 

Saros  (sa'ros),  n.  A  Chaldean  astronomical 
period  or  cycle,  the  duration  of  which  is  un- 
known, and  is  variously  conjectured  at  from 
3000  days  to  3600  years.  Brande  <6  Cox. 

Sarothamnus(sar-o-tham'nus),?i.  [Gr.  saron, 
a  broom,  and  thamnos,  a  bush,  a  shrub.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  S.  scoparius 
is  the  well-known  broom,  the  Cytisus  sco- 
parius of  De  Candolle,  and  Genista  scoparia 
of  some  other  botanists.  The  genus  differs 
from  Cytisus  in  the  very  long  style  and 
minute  stigma,  and  from  Genista  chiefly  by 
having  the  lips  of  the  bell-shaped  calyx 
minutely,  instead  of  deeply,  toothed, 

Sarplar  (siir'plar),  n.  [See  SARPLIEK.]  A 
large  sack  or  bale  of  wool  containing  80 
tods ;  a  tod  contains  2  stone  of  14  pounds 
each. 

Sarplier  (sampler),  n.  [Fr.  serpittiZre,  sack- 
cloth, a  corruption  of  serge  vieille,  old  serge. 
See  SERGE.]  Canvas  or  a  packing-cloth. 

Sarraoenia  (sar-a-se'ni-a),  n.  The  principal 
genus  of  Sarraceuiacea)  (which  see). 

Sarraceniace8e(sar-a-se'ni-a"se-e),  n.pl.  [In 
honour  of  Dr.  Sarrasin,  a  French  physician.] 
A  nat.  order  of  polypetalous  exogens  which 
consists  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  in- 
habiting bogs  and  swamps  in  .North  Ame- 
rica. They  have  radical  leaves  with  a  hol- 
low urn-shaped  or  pitcher-shaped  leaf,  the 
point  of  which  is  prolonged  like  a  lid.  There 
are  three  genera  (Sarracenia,  Darlingtonia, 
and  Heliainphora)  belonging  to  the  order, 
the  species  of  which  are  inhabitants  of 
northern  or  tropical  America.  The  pitcher- 
like  leaves  of  Sarracenia  are  capable  of 
holding  water,  and  the  older  leaves  are 
usually  full.  In  some  species  the  water  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  directly  from  the  at- 
mosphere, but  the  construction  of  other 
species,  as  Sarracenia  variolaris,  suggests 
a  secretion  by  the  plant  as  the  source.  The 
species  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  side- 
saddle flower. 

Sarrasine  (sar'a-sm),  n.    Same  as  Sarasin. 

Sarsa  (sar'sa),  n.    Sarsaparilla. 
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Sarsaparilla  (sar'sa-pa-ril'la),  n.  [Sp.  zar- 
zaparrilla,  the  plant  Smilax  aspersa,  from 
Sp.  zarza,  a  bramble,  and  parilla,  dim.  of 
parra,  a  vine;  as  others  say  from  Parillo,  a 
Spanish  physician,  who  first  made  use  of  it 
as  a  medicine.]  The  rhizome  of  several 
plants  of  the  genus  Smilax  (which  see).  S. 
medica  supplies  the  sarza  of  Vera  Cruz.  S. 


Sarsaparilla  (Smilax  tnedica). 

siphUitica,  or  S.  papyracea,  yields  the  Lis- 
bon or  Brazilian  sort.  S.  oftcinalis  belongs 
to  Central  America,  although  it  yields  the 
kind  known  as  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  ami 
Hemidesmus  indicia  (an  asclepiadaceous 
climber),  the  East  Indian  sort.  Sarsaparilla 
is  valued  in  medicine  on  account  of  its 
mucilaginous  and  demulcent  qualities.  The 
kind  now  generally  preferred  is  the  reddish 
fibrous  root,  known  in  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Jamaica  or  red  Sarsaparilla.  This 
root  is  used  as  a  powerful  and  valuable  al- 
terative medicine  in  many  disorders  of  de- 
bility. 

Sarse  (sars),  n.  [Fr.  sas,  a  sieve,  O.Fr.  saas, 
Sp.  seaaza,  Neapolitan  setaccio,  from  L.L. 
setaceum,  something  made  of  bristles,  from 
L.  seta,  a  bristle.  Bracket.  ]  A  fine  sieve : 
usually  written  Scarce  or  Searse. 

Sarse  (sars),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sarsed;  ppr. 
sarsing.  [From  the  noun.]  To  sift  through 
a  sarse.  [Hare.] 

Sarsen,  Sarsen-stone  (sar'sen,  sar'sen- 
ston),  ».  One  of  the  large  flat  blocks  of 
sandstone  found  lying  on  the  chalk-flats  or 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  *fcc.  Also  named  Gray 
Wether  and  Druids'  Stone. 

How  came  the  stones  here!  for  these  sarsrns  or 
Dmidical  sandstones  are  not  found  in  the  neighbour, 
hood.  Bmtrsm. 

Sarsenet  (sars'net),  n.    Same  as  Sarcenet. 

Sarsia  (sar'si-a),  n.  [From  the  naturalist 
Sars.]  A  genus  of  coelenterate  animals,  be- 
longing to  the  Medusidae  or  jelly-fishes,  and 
perhaps  more  properly  regarded  as  the 
floating  reproductive  buds  or  gonophores  of 
fixed  zoophytes. 

Sart  (sart),  n.  [Also  assart,  O.Fr.  essart, 
L.L.  exartum,  from  L.  ex,  out,  and  sario,  to 
hoe.]  A  piece  of  woodland  turned  into 
arable  land.  Wharton. 

Sartorial  (sar-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tailor. 

Sartorius  (sar-to'ri-us),  n.  [L.  sartor,  a 
tailor.]  In  anat.  a  muscle  of  the  thigh,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  by  its  contraction 
the  legs  are  crossed  in  sitting  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  tailors  usually  do;  hence  it  is 
called  the  tailor's  muscle. 

Sara  (sarks),  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  flesh.]  Flesh; 
pulp.  Dunglison. 

Sary  (sa'ri),  n.    Same  as  Saree. 

Sarza  (sar'za),  n.    Sarsaparilla. 

Sash  (sash),  n.  [Per.  shash,  a  turban,  that 
is  the  sash,  scarf,  or  shawl  around  the  cap; 
Heb.  shesh,  a  fine  fabric  of  silk  or  linen. 
The  old  spelling  was  shash,  used  by  Sir  T. 
Herbert  and  Fuller.]  A  band  or  scarf  worn 
over  the  shoulder  or  round  the  waist  for  or- 
nament. Sashes  are  worn  by  ladies  and 
children,  by  military  officers  as  badges  of 
distinction,  and  are  a  regular  feature  in 
certain  foreign  costumes.  They  are  usually 
of  silk,  variously  made  and  ornamented.  In 
the  British  army,  commissioned  officers 
wear  sashes  of  crimson  silk;  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  of  crimson  cotton.  The  sash 
is  tied  on  the  right  side  by  the  cavalry,  and 
on  the  left  side  by  the  infantry. 

Sash  (sash),  v.t.    To  dress  with  a  sash. 

They  are  ...  so  sashed  and  plumed,  that  they 
are  grown  infinitely  more  insolent  in  their  fine  clothes 
even  than  they  were  in  their  rags.  Burke. 

Sash  (sash),  71.  [Fr.  chdsse,  chassis,  a  frame, 
a  sash,  from  L.  capsa,  a  box,  a  chest,  from 
capio,  to  take.]  1.  The  framed  part  of  a 
window  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed;  a  similar 
part  of  a  green-house,  &c.  In  windows  they 
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SATINET 


dtbor  op»  and  •»>»*  wrtlcally,  or  aw 
mpoo  hlng*.  M  u  to  iwlng  open  like 
L^JttTrSrtuw.  now  to  lift  tfo  «•**. 
t-2.  The  frame  In  which  a  taw  li  put 
rWntlE  biding  or  buckling  wfien 

.  •*  wto- 

dows. 


Sath-tnune  (sash'fram).  n.   1.  The  frame  In 

ThkhUMTsash  U  suspended,  or  to  *UobU 
hinged.  When  the  sash  is  .impended  the 
frame  U  made  hollow  to  contain  the  ba- 
lancing weight*.  «nd  U  Mid  to  be  auat  — 
t  Theframe  In  which  *  saw  is  str*l»»C 

«..h.Mt«isash'git).  n.    In  hydraulic  enyin. 

Yslo[£valve  sliding  vertically  to  and  from 

*j.U.h!J|tn«  (sash-lln).  n.  The  rope  by  which 
,  tub  li  impended  In  Its  frame. 

Buhoont  (sash'on),  »•  A  kind  of  leather 
ig  put  Into  a  boot  for  the  wearer's  ease 

Basu-UW  (sash'sa).  n.  1  A  small  saw  used 
in  cutting  the  tenons  of  sashes.  IU  plate  1s 
about  11  Inches  long  and  has  about  thirteen 
teeth  to  the  inch.—  2.  A  mill-saw  stnuued 
In  a  frame  or  sash. 

Sash-sluice  (sash'slos),  it.  A  sluice  with 
vertically  sliding  valve*. 

«r-in  (u'sln)  n.  The  common  Indian  :m 
telopeUnfifcpe  txrmcapra).  remarkable  for 
IU  swiftness  and  beauty  It  is  abundant  in 
the  open  dry  plains  of  India,  In  flocks  of  from 
ten  to  siity  females  to  a  single  male.  It 
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Suta  a  Indian  Antelope  (AntiUfe  fervKafra). 

will  clear  from  25  to  30  feet  at  a  bound,  and 
rise  even  10  or  11  feet  from  the  earth.  It 
U  irraylth  brown  or  black  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  with  white  abdomen  and  breast. 
and  a  white  circle  round  the  eyes,  and 
stands  about  2  feet  6  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder 

Saline  (sa'sln),  n.  (Fr.  tairine.  See  SEIZIN  .] 
In  Scot*  law,  a  term  used  to  signify  either 
the  act  of  giving  legal  possession  of  feudal 
property  (In  which  case  it  Is  synonymous 
with  injfftit\tnt\  or  the  Instrument  by 
which  the  fact  Is  proved.  There  Is  a  general 
office  for  the  registering  of  sasines  in  Edin- 
burgh Saiine  ox,  a  perquisite  formerly 
doe  to  the  sheriff  when  he  gave  Infeftment 
to  an  heir  holding  crown  lands.  Itwasaftcr- 
wanls  converted  into  a  payment  In  money 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  and 
1s  now  done  away  with. 

Baiuby  (sai'a-bl).  ».  A  handsome  Sontl, 
African  antelope,  the  Damalit  lunatui 
rnllke  many  antelope*,  which  are  almost 
Indrtx-ndent  of  water,  the  sassaby  needs  to 
drink  dally,  so  Its  presence  ls  always  a  slgi 
that  water  Is  near. 

Sassafras  (sas'sa-fras),  n.  [Fr.  tauafrtu 
Pg.  mutajrai,  from  L  taxifnga— laxum 
m  stone,  and  /ratiyo.  to  break.  See  SAX  I 
nuoB.)  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
LanracM*.  The  species  most  known  U  the 
A  efeutob  (the  sassafras  laurelX  on  accoun 
of  (he  medicinal  virtues  of  Its  root.  It  1s  a 
"1  tree  or  bush  Inhabiting  the  woods  o 


North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
The  t**t»  of  sassafras  is  sharp,  acrid,  aro- 
matic and  as  well  as  the  odour  resembles 
-nneL  The  chief  constituents  are  volatile 
U  resin,  and  extractive.  The  oil  is  the 
most  active.  Sassafras  acts  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  circulation,  especially  of  the  capil- 
laries. The  sassafras  nuts  of  the  shops  an 
the  fruit  of  the  Laurut  Pucheri.  Swamp  ftt 
Kij'rat  is  the  Magnolia  glauca,  an  American 
tree  The  bark  and  fruit  are  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  febrifugal,  and  are  used  in 
chronic  rheumatism. 

Jassanage  (sas'sa-naj).  n  [Fr.  tatter  to 
TiftSce  SAM.]  Stones  left  after  sifting, 
lasse  t  (sas).  11.  [Fr.  sat,  It.  tasso,  a  stone,  a 
kind  of  fortification,  from  L.  taxum,  a  stone. ) 
A  sluice,  canal,  or  lock  on  a  navigable  nyer; 
a  weir  with  floodgates;  a  navigable  sluice. 
•Making  a  great  taste  in  the  king's  lands 
about  Ueptford  to  be  a  wet  dock.'  Prpys. 
Sassenach(»as'8cn-ach),n,  (Oael.naronnacA.  ] 
A  general  name  applied  by  the  Celts  of  the 
British  Isles  to  those  of  Saxon  race;  a  Saxon; 
an  Englishman.  Sir  W.Scott. 
Sassolin,  Sassollne  (sas'sd-lin),  n.  (BH/>3 ) 
Native  boracic  acid  occurring  more  or  less 
pure  in  irregular  six-sided  lamina  belonging 
to  the  tricflnic  system,  or  as  a  crust,  or  to 
stalactitic  forms  composed  of  small  scales. 
It  is  white  or  yellowish,  has  a  nacreous 
lustre,  a  specific  gravity  of  1'48,  and  is 
easily  friable.  It  occurs  as  a  deposit  from 
hot  springs  and  ponds  in  the  lagunes  of 
Tuscany,  and  was  first  discovered  near  Hasto, 
in  the  province  of  Florence. 
Sassorol,  Sassorolla  (sas'so-rol,  sas-nd-rol  - 
la)  ».  [It.  tatso,  a  stone,  a  rock,  from  L. 
taxuin.  a  stone.)  The  rock-pigeon  (which 

toss-tea  (sas'te),  n.  [United  States.)  A  de- 
coction of  sassafras. 

Sassy-bark  (sas'i-bark),  n.  The  bark  of  a 
West  African  leguminous  tree  of  the  genus 
Erythrophlccum  (&  rruineciue).  It  is  poi- 
sonous, and  natives  suspected  of  witchcraft, 
secret  murder,  Ac.,  are  put  to  the  ordeal  by 
being  made  to  swallow  it. 

Sastra  (sas'tra).    See  SUASTER. 

tot  (sat),  pret.  of  tit. 

Satan  (sa'tan).n.  [Heb.,  an  adversary,  from 
tatan  AT.  shatana,  to  be  adverse.)  The 
grand  adversary  of  man;  the  devil  or  prince 
of  darkness ;  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels ; 
the  archfiend. 

Satanic  (sa-tan'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  tc 
Satan;  having  the  qualities  of  Satan;  resem- 
bling Satan;  extremely  malicious  or  wicked; 
devilish;  infernal. 

His  weakness  shall  oVrcome  Satanic  strength. 

Milton. 

Detest  the  slander  which,  with  a  Satanic  smile, 
exults  over  the  character  it  has  ruined.  Dv/ifht. 

Satanlcal  (sa-tan'lk-al).n.  Same  as  Satanic 

Satanlcaily  ( sa -tan'lk-al-li ),  adv.  In  a  sn- 
tanic  manner;  with  the  wicked  and  mali- 
cious spirit  of  Satan;  diabolically.  'This 
deepest  dye  of  blood  being  most  tatanically 
designed  on  souls.'  Hammond. 

Satanlcalness  (sa-tan'ik  at-ues),?i.  Quality 
of  being  satanical.  [Rare.) 

Satanism  (sa'tan-izm),  n.  The  evil  and 
malicious  disposition  of  Satan;  a  diabolical 
spirit. 

Satanlst  (sa'tau-ist),  n.  A  very  wicked  per 
son.  [Rare.  ] 

There  shall  be  fantastical  babblers,  and  deceitfu 
Sataniits.  in  these  last  times,  whose  words  and  deeds 
are  all  falsehoods  and  lies.  Granger. 

Satanophany  (sa-tan-of'a-ni),  n.  [Satan 
and  Or.  phaiiw,  to  appear  ]  An  appearanci 
or  incarnation  of  Satan ;  the  state  of  being 
possessed  by  a  deviL  [Rare.) 

Satchel  (sach'el),  n.  [  Also  written  taclu-l. 
a  dim.  of  sack,  the  k  sound  having  undergone 
the  common  softening  to  cA.J  A  little  sack 
or  IMC;  especially  a  bag  in  which  school 
boys  carry  their  books  to  and  from  school 
'  The  whining  school-tray,  with  his  tatclif 
and  shining  morning  face.'  Shak. 

tote  (sat  or  sat),  a  pret.  of  oil. 

They  soon  after  sate  with  the  other  or  county  de- 
puties. Brougham. 
Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
From  his  i  uiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deeps 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  the  hall  where  I  sate,  and  look  in  at  the  gate 
With  his  large  calm  eyes  for  the  love  of  me. 

Tennyson. 

tote  (sat),  r>  f.  pret  &  pp.  sated ;  ppr.  noting. 
I  From  A.  Sax.Krd.satisfled, satiated,  the  form 
having  been  influenced  itytatirfy, satiate, I., 
tatio,  to  satisfy,  to  satiate,  from  mtu.enough. 
See  SAD.  )  To  satisfy  the  appetite  or  desire 
of ;  to  feed  beyond  natural  desire ;  to  glut ; 


to  cloy;  to  surfeit;  to  satiate.  'When  she 
U  tated  with  his  body.'  Shot.  •Crowds  of 
wanderers  tated  with  the  business  and  plea- 
sure of  great  cities.'  Macavlay. 

Sateen  (sa-ten'),  n.  (See  SATIK.)  A  kind  of 
glossy  fabric  resembling  satin,  but  having  a 
woollen  or  cotton  instead  of  a  silken  face. 

Sateless  (sut'les),  a.  Insatiable;  not  capable 
of  being  sated  or  satisfied.  'His  tautest 
thirst  of  pleasure. '  Young. 

Satellite  (sat'el-lit).  n.    [Fr.  tateUitt,  from 

1.  mitt-lie*,  tatellitit,  one  who  guards  the 
person  of  a  prince.)    1.  An  obsequious  de- 
pendant; a  subordinate  atteiulant;  a  sub* 
servient  follower.    'The  mttlliteii  of  power. ' 
/.   DItraeli.  —  2.   A  secondary  planet  or 
moon ;  a  small  planet  revolving  round  a 
larger  one.    The  earth  has  one  satellite, 
called  the  moon ;  Neptune  is  also  accom- 
panied by  one;  Mars  by  two;  Uranus  by  six; 
Jupiter  by  four ;  Saturn  by  eight    Saturn's 
rings  are  supposed  to  be  composed  of  a 
great  multitude  of  minute  satellites. 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 

Why  Jove  s  initiates  are  less  than  Jove.     Poft. 

[Tn  the  above  couplet  the  plural  has  the 
Latin  pronunciation  sa-teri-tez,  but  this  is 
unusual.) 

Satellitious  (sa-tel-lish'us).  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  character  of  satellites. 
'  Their  tatellitiout  attendance,  their  revolu- 
tions about  the  sun.'  Cheyne. 

Saten,  t  pp.  pi.  of  tit.     Chaucer. 

Sati  (sa'U),  n.  The  Egyptian  goddess  of  the 
lower  heaven  or  air. 

Satl  (sut'e),  ».    See  SCTTKK. 

Satlablllty  (sa'shi-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  satiable  or  satisfied. 

Satiable  (sa'shl-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
satiated  or  satisfied. 

Satiableness  (sa'shi-a-bl-nes),  ?i.  Same  as 
Satiability. 

Satiate  (sa'shi-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tatiated; 
ppr.  satiating.  [L. tatio, tatiatum, tosatisfy, 
to  satiate,  from  tatit,  enough.  ]  1.  To  satisfy 
the  appetite  or  desire  of;  to  feed  or  nourish 
to  the  full;  to  furuUh  enjoyment  to,  to  the 
extent  of  desire;  to  sate. 

I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  ray  enemies,  although 
they  should  be  satiated  with  my  blood. 

Elton  Kasilitf. 

2.  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire;  to  surfeit; 
to  fill  to  repletion. 

He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied.     JVorris. 

3.  To  saturate.    See  SATURATE.    [Rare.) 

Why  does  not  salt  of  tartar  draw  more  water  out  of 
the  air  .  .  .  but  for  want  of  attractive  force  after  it  is 
satiated  with  water.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

SYS.  To  satisfy,  sate,  suffice,  cloy,  gorge, 
overfill,  surfeit,  glut. 

Satiate  (sa'shi-at),  o.  Filled  to  satiety;  glut- 
ted; satiated.  [Rare.] 

Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  hushed  and  satiate  lay, 
Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day.  Pope. 

Satiation  (sa-shi-a'shon),  n.  The  state  of 
being  satiated  or  filled. 

Satiety  (sa-ti'e-ti).  n.  (Fr.  tatifte,  L.  «o«i- 
t  lax.  See  SATE.  ]  The  state  of  being  satiated 
or  glutted;  fulness  of  gratification  either  of 
the  appetite  or  any  sensual  desire ;  fulness 
beyond  natural  desire;  an  excess  of  gratifica- 
tion which  excites  wearisomeness  or  loath- 
ing. 

In  all  pleasures  there  is  satiety.         llaketuill. 

But  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued   bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 
Milton. 

SYN.  Repletion,  satiation,  surfeit,  cloyment. 
Satin  (sat'in),  n.  [Fr.  tottn,  It.  tctitio.  Col. 
H.  Yule  believes  that  natm  is  from  zai7t//i. 
the  name  applied  by  western  Asiatics  to  the 
great  Chinese  port  of  western  trade,  Cfttcan- 
cAau,  or  Chincheu,  where  rich  silk  stuffs 
were  made,  and  whence  they  were  obtained 
under  the  name  of  zaituniah ;  Spanish 
aceytuni  for  satin,  and  the  medieval  Latin 
zrtiani  being  steps  in  the  passage.  ]  A 
species  of  glossy  silk  cloth,  of  a  thick,  close 
texture  with  an  overshot  woof. 

What  said  Master  Dombledon  about  the  satin  for 
my  short  cloak  and  my  slops?  Sha*. 

Satin  (sat'in),  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of 
satin;  as,  a  tatin  gown. 

Satin-bird  (sat'in-berd).  n.  An  Australian 
bird  the  Ptilonurhynckut  hulotericetu.  so 
called  from  the  glossy  dark-purple  plumage 
of  the  male.  It  is  one  of  the  bower-birds. 

Satin -de-lalne  (sat'in-de-lan"),  n.  [Fr, 
satin  of  wool  )  A  black  cassimere  manu- 
factured In  Silesia  from  wool. 

Satinet  (sat'l-net),  n.  [Fr.  tatiiiet.  a  dim. 
of  KOfm.]  1.  A  thin  species  of  satin  —2.  A 
particular  kind  of  twilled  cloth,  made  of 
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woollen  weft  and  cotton  warp,  pressed  and 
dressed  to  produce  a  glossy  surface  in  imita- 
tion of  satin. 

Satin-flower  (safin-flou-er),  n.  A  plant, 
Lunaria  biennis.  See  LUNARIA. 

Satin-paper  (saf  in-pa-per),  n.  A  fine  kind 
of  writing  paper  with  a  satiny  gloss.  W. 
Collins. 

Satin-spar  (sat'in-spar),  n.  1.  A  fine  fibrous 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  assuming  a 
silky  or  pearly  lustre  when  polished.— 
2.  Fibrous  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

Satin-Stitch  (sat'in-stich),  n.  An  embroid- 
ery stitch. 

Satin-stone  (sat'in-ston),  n.  A  fibrous  kind 
of  gypsum  used  by  lapidaries;  satin-spar. 

Satin-turk  (sat'in-terk),  n.  A  trade  term 
for  a  superior  quality  of  satinet. 

Satin-WOOd  (sat'in-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  a 
large  tree  of  the  genus  Chloroxylon,  the  C. 
swietenia,  nat.orderCedrelaceae,  having  pin- 
nate leaves  and  large  branching  panicles  of 
small  whitish  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Circars  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  close  grained,  heavy  and  durable. 

Satiny  (sat'i-ui),  a.  Resembling  or  com- 
posed of  satin ;  as,  a  satiny  appearance ;  a 
satiny  texture  or  gloss.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sation  (sa'shon),  n.  [L.  satio,  from  sero, 
satutn,  to  sow.]  A  sowing  or  planting. 
LRare.] 

Satire  (sat'Ir  or  safer),  n.  [L.  satira  (i  short), 
or  more  correctly  satura,  a  satire,  from 
satura,  a  dish  filled  with  various  kinds  of 
fruits,  a  medley,  an  olio,  lit.  a  full  dish,  from 
satur,  full  (whence  saturate).}  1.  A  poetical 
composition  holding  up  vice  or  folly  to  re- 
probation, and  as  a  distinctive  species  of 
literary  production  first  employed  by  an- 
cient Roman  writers;  an  invective  poem. — 
2.  Any  literary  production  in  which  persons, 
manners,  or  actions  are  attacked  or  de- 
nounced with  irony,  sarcasm,  or  similar 
weapons ;  a  trenchant  or  cutting  exposure 
of  men  or  manners ;  keenness  and  severity 
of  remark ;  trenchant  invective ;  as,  to  be 
much  given  to  satire;  to  write  a  satire  on 
modern  society. 

Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest, 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best. 

To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults, 

To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer  thoughts. 

Dry  den. 

Satire  is  a  valuable  element  of  history — in  politics 
and  ethics  it  is  the  most  permanent  protest  of  good 
against  evil  and  of  genius  against  stupidity. 

Lord  Houghton, 

2.  Severe  criticism  or  denunciation. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of  night, 
were  one  day  got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where 
they  abused  their  neighbours  in  a  very  sociable  man- 
ner. Their  satire  at  last  fell  upon  the  sun,  whom 
they  all  agreed  to  be  very  troublesome,  impertinent, 
and  inquisitive.  Addison. 

SYN.  Sarcasm,  irony,  ridicule,  lampoon,  pas- 
quinade, burlesque,  wit,  humour. 
Satiric,  Satirical  (sa-tir'ik,  sa-tir'ik-al),  a. 
[L.  satiricus,  Fr.  satirique.     See  SATIRE.] 

1.  Belonging  to  satire;  conveying  or  contain- 
ing satire;  as,  a  satirical  work.     *A  satiric 
style. '    Roscommon. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 

To  show  by  one  satiric  touch 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much.  Su-ift. 

2.  Fond  of  indulging  in  satire ;  given  to 
satire;  severe  in  language. 

The  satirical  rogue  here  says  that  old  men  have 
grey  beards.  ShaA. 

A.  satirical  tailor,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  whose 
name  was  Pasquin,  amused  himself  with  severe  rail- 
lery, liberally  bestowed  on  those  who  passed  by  his 
shop.  /.  &  Israeli. 

SYN.  Cutting,  poignant,  sarcastic,  bitter,  re- 
proachful, abusive. 

Satirically  (sa-tir'ik-al-li),adv.  In  a  satirical 
manner ;  with  sarcastic  or  witty  invective. 
A  paper  of  verses  satirically  written.'  Dry- 
den. 

Satiricalness  (sa-tir'ik-al-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  satirical.  'An  ill-natured  wit, 
biassed  to  satiricalness.'  Fuller. 

Satirist  (sat'ir-ist),  n.  One  who  satirizes; 
specifically,  one  who  writes  satire. 

Wycherley,  in  his  writings,  is  the  sharpest  satirist 
of  his  time.  Gran-ville. 


sure  with  keenness  or  sarcastic  wit. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues. 

Swift. 

Satisfaction  (sat-is-fak'shon),  n.   [Fr.,  from 
L.  satisfactio.    See  SATISFY.]    1.  The  act  of 


satisfying,  or  state  of  being  satisfied;  grati- 
fication of  appetite  or  desire  ;  contentment 
in  possession  and  enjoyment;  repose  of  mind 
resulting  from  compliance  with  what  it 
demands. 

Run  over  the  circle  of  the  earthly  pleasures,  and 
had  not  God  procured  a  man  a  solid  pleasure  from 
his  own  actions,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain  that 
pleasure  was  not  satisfaction.  South. 

2.  Settlement  of  a  claim  due,  a  demand,  &c. ; 
payment;  indemnification. 

You  know  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due,  .  .  . 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction.       Shak. 

3.  That  which  satisfies  or  gratifies;  compen- 
sation; atonement;  reparation. 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.  Milton. 

4.  The  opportunity  of  satisfying  one's  honour 
by  a  duel ;  a  hostile  meeting  conceded  on 
the  challenge  or  cartel  of    an  aggrieved 
party:  used  adjectively  in  extract. 

A  case  of  satisfaction  pistols,  with  the  satisfactory 
accompaniments  of  powder,  ball,  and  caps,  were  hired 
from  a  manufacturer.  Dickens. 

— Contentment,  Satisfaction.  See  underCON- 
TENTMENT.  —SYN.  Contentment,  content, 
gratification,  pleasure,  recompense,  compen- 
sation, amends,  remuneration,  indemnifica- 
tion, atonement. 

Satisfactive  (sat-is-fak'tiv),  a.  Giving  satis- 
faction. 'A  final  and  satisfactive  discern- 
ment of  faith.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Satisfactorily  (sat-is-fak'to-ri-li),  adv.  In 
a  satisfactory  manner ;  so  as  to  give  satis- 
faction, content,  conviction,  or  the  like.  '  To 
answer  him  satisfactorily  unto  all  his  de- 
mands.' Sir  K.  Digby. 

Satisfactoriness  (sat-is-fak'to-ri-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  satisfactory; 
the  power  of  satisfying  or  giving  content ; 
as,  the  satisfactoriness  of  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  seraphic  lover's  happi- 
ness in  his  fruitions,  proceeds  not  from  their  want  of 
satisfactoriness,  but  his  want  of  an  entire  possession 
of  them.  fioyle. 

Satisfactory  (sat-is-fak'to-ri),  a.  [Fr.  satis- 
factoire.]  1.  Giving  or  producing  satisfac- 
tion; yielding  content;  particularly, relieving 
the  mind  from  doubt  or  uncertainty,  and 
enabling  it  to  rest  with  confidence;  as,  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  any  remark- 
able transaction. —2.  Making  amends,  in- 
demnification, or  recompense;  causing  to 
cease  from  claims  and  to  rest  content ; 
atoning. 

A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  salvation  by 
the  satisfactory  and  meritorious  death  and  obedience 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ. 

Bp.  Sanderson. 

Satisflable  (sat-is-fi'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing satisfied. 

Satisfler  (saf  is-fi-er),  n.  A  person  or  thing 
that  gives  satisfaction. 

Satisfy  (sat'is-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  satisfied; 
ppr.  satisfying,  [Fr.  satisfaire;  L.  satinfacio 
—satis,  enough,  and/acio,  to  make.]  1.  To 
gratify  fully  the  wants,  wishes,  or  desires 
of ;  to  supply  to  the  full  extent  with  what 
is  wished  for;  to  make  content;  as,  to 
satisfy  hunger  or  thirst ;  to  satisfy  a  hungry 
man.  'Satisfy  our  eyes.'  Shak. 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.    Goldsmith. 

2.  To  comply  with  the  rightful  demands  of; 
to  give  what  is  due  to ;  to  answer  or  dis- 
charge, as  a  claim,  debt,  legal  demand,  or 
the  like;  to  pay;  to  liquidate;  to  requite. 

A  grave  Question  .  .  .  arose,  whether  the  money 
.  .  .  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  discontented 
chiefs  or  should  be  employed  to  satisfy  the  claims 
which  Argyle  had  against  them.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of;  to  answer;  as, 
an  algebraical  equation  is  said  to  be  satis- 
fied when,  after  the  substitution  of  any  ex- 
pressions for  the  unknown  quantities  which 
enter  it,  the  two  members  are  equal.— 4.  To 
free  from  doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty ; 
to  give  full  assurance  to ;  to  set  at  rest  the 
mind  of ;  to  convince ;  as,  to  satisfy  one's 
self  by  inquiry. 

I  will  be  satisfied;  let  me  see  the  writing.   ShaA. 

SYN.  To  content,   please,  gratify,  satiate, 

sate,  recompense,  compensate,  remunerate, 

indemnify. 
Satisfy  (sat'is-fi),  v.  i.    l.To  give  satisfaction 

or  content;  as,  earthly  good  never  satisfies. 

2.  To  make  payment ;  to  atone. 
Satisfying  (sat'is-fi-ing),  p.  &  a.    Giving 

satisfaction  or  content ;  setting  doubts  at 

rest. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
are  in  themselves  most  firm,  solid,  and  satisfying. 
A  tier  bury. 


Satisfyingly  (sat'is-fi- in g-U),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner tending  to  satisfy. 

Sative  (sa'tiv),  a.  [L.  sativus,  from  sero, 
satum,  to  sow.  ]  Sown,  as  in  a  garden.  '  Pre- 
ferring the  domestic  or  sative  for  the  fuller 
growth.'  Evelyn. 

Satrap  (sa'trap),  n.  [Gr.  satrapes;  borrowed 
from  the  Persian.)  1.  A  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince under  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy. 
2.  A  prince;  a  petty  despot.  'Obsequious 
tribes  of  satraps,  princes.'  Shenstone. 

Satrapal  (sa'trap-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
satrap  or  a  satrapy. 

Satrapess  (sa'trap-es),  n.    A  female  satrap. 

Satrapical  (sat-rap'ik-al),  a.    Satrapal. 

Satrapy  (sa'trap-i),  n.  The  government  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  satrap;  a  principality;  a 
princedom. 

The  angels  themselves  are  distinguished  and  qua- 
ternioned  into  their  celestial  princedoms  and  satra- 
pies. Milton. 

Saturable  (safu-ra-bl),  a.  [See  SATURATE.] 
Admitting  of  being  saturated;  capable  of 
saturation. 

Saturant  (sat'u-rant),  a.  [L.  saturans,  satu- 
rantis,  ppr.  of  saturo.  See  SATURATE.] 
Saturating;  impregnating  to  the  full. 

Saturant  (sat'u-rant),  n.  In  med.  a  sub- 
stance which  neutralizes  the  acid  in  the 
stomach. 

Saturate  (sat'u-rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  satu- 
rated; ppr.  saturating.  [L.  saturo,  satura- 
tum,  from  satur,  filled  (whence  satire);  from 
root  of  satis,  enough,  satio,  to  feed  to  the 
full.  See  SATE.]  1.  To  cause  to  become  com- 
pletely penetrated,  impregnated,  or  soaked ; 
to  fill  fully ;  to  imbue  thoroughly ;  to  soak ; 
as,  to  saturate  a  cloth  with  moisture  ;  satu- 
rated  with  ancient  learning.  '  Adulteries 
that  saturate  soul  with  body.'  Tennyson. 

Innumerable  flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast 
expanse  of  emerald  meadow,  saturated  with  the 
moisture  of  the  Atlantic.  Macaulay. 

2.  In  chem,  to  impregnate  or  unite  with  till 
no  more  can  be  received;  thus,  an  acid  satu- 
iates  an  alkali,  and  an  alkali  saturates  an 
acid,  when  the  solvent  can  contain  no  more 
of  the  dissolving  body. 
Saturate  ( sat'u-rat ),  a.  Being  full ;  satu- 
rated. '  Though  soak'd  and  saturate,  out 
and  out.'  Tennyson. 

The  lark  is  gay 
That  dries  its  feathers,  saturate  with  dew.  Cowper. 

Saturation  (sat-u-ra'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
saturating  or  filling  or  supplying  to  fulness, 
or  the  state  of  being  so  saturated;  complete 
penetration  or  impregnation;  specifically, 
in  chem.  the  union,  combination,  or  impreg- 
nation of  one  body  with  another  in  such 
definite  proportions  as  that  they  neutralize 
each  other,  or  till  the  receiving  body  can 
contain  no  more;  solution  continued  till  the 
solvent  can  contain  no  more.  The  satura- 
tion of  an  alkali  by  an  acid  is  by  one  sort  of 
affinity ;  the  saturation  of  water  by  salt  is 
by  another  sort  of  affinity,  called  solution. 
A  fluid  which  holds  in  solution  as  much  of 
any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve  is  said  to  be 
saturated  with  it,  but  saturation  with  one 
substance  does  not  deprive  the  fluid  of  its 
power  of  acting  on  and  dissolving  some 
other  bodies;  and  in  many  cases  it  increases 
this  power.  For  example,  water  saturated 
with  salt  will  dissolve  sugar. 

Saturday  (safer-da),  n.  [A.  Sax.  SoterdOff. 
Sceterndoeg—Sceter,  Scetern,  for  Saturn,  and 
dceg,  a  day — the  day  presided  over  by  the 
planet  Saturn;  D.  Zaturdag ;  L.  dies  Sa- 
turni.  ]  The  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week ; 
the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Satureia(sat-u-re'i-a),?i.  [L., savory.]  A  genus 
of  herbs  and  undershrubs  commonly  called 
Savory,  and  used  in  cookery  as  a  seasoning, 
particularly  the  summer  savory  (S.  horten- 
sis),  an  annual  plant  cultivated  in  kitchen- 
gardens.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
Europe,  and  belong  to  the  nat.  order  La- 
biatse.  They  have  narrow,  opposite,  pale- 
green  leaves,  and  small  pale-lilac  axillary 
flowers. 

Saturity  t  (sa-tur'i-ti),  n.  [L.  saturitas.  See 
SATURATE.]  Fulness  or  excess  of  supply; 
the  state  of  being  saturated;  repletion. 

In  all  things  for  man's  use  there  is  not  only  a  mere 
necessity  given  of  God,  but  also  a  satiety  permitted ; 
not  saturity.  Granger. 

Saturn  (sat'ern),  n.  [L.  Satumus,  con- 
nected with  sero,  satum,  to  sow.]  1.  An 
ancient  Italian  deity,  popularly  believed  to 
have  made  his  first  appearance  in  Italy  in 
the  reign  of  Janus,  instructing  the  people 
in  agriculture,  gardening,  <fec.,  thus  elevat- 
ing them  from  barbarism  to  social  order  and 
civilization.  He  was  consequently  elected 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  &ing;      IH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  wi&ig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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to  ibmn  UK  government  with  Janus,  and 
the  country  was  called  Saturnia  alter  Urn. 
1  ,.tterwarditobe.iingbjrUw 


Satum.— 


poeta  u  'the  golden  age.'  He  wu  often 
iili-niiflfil  with  the  Krono*  o(  the  Greeks. 
Hlf  teruple  waa  the  state  treasury,  ops 
waa  Ua  wife.  His  festivals,  Saturnalia, 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  Knuia.—i  One 
or  the  planet*  of  the  aolar  system,  leu 
In  magnitude  than  Jupiter,  but  more  re- 
motefrom  the  sun  Its  mean  diameter  U 
about  70,000  miles,  iU  mean  distance  from 
MM  an  aomewhat  more  than  s72.000.000 
mile*,  and  IU  year  or  periodical  revolution 
round  the  sun  nearly  twenty-nine  yean  and 
ahalf.  .Saturn  ((attended  by  eight  satellites, 
and  surrounded  by  a  system  of  flat  ringi, 
which  are  now  supposed  to  be  an  immense 
multitude  of  amall  satellites,  mUed  probably 
with  vaporous  matter—  S.  In  old  clirm.  an 
appellation  given  to  lead.  —  4.  In  her.  the 
black  colour  in  blazoning  the  arms  of  sove- 
reign princes. 

Saturnalia  (wt-er-nall-a).  n.  yL  [L»  1.  In 
Ram.  aiUiij  the  festival  of  Saturn,  Oelabrated 
In  December  u  a  period  of  unrestrained  li 
cense  and  merriment  for  all  classes,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  slaves.  Hence—  2.  Any  period 
of  noisy  license  and  revelry,  especially  among 
the  lower  orders;  unconstrained,  licentious 
revelling. 

Saturnallan  (sat-cr  na'li-an).  a.  [From  L. 
saturnalia,  feasts  of  Saturn.  ]  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  festivals  celebrated  In  honour  of  Sat- 
urn. In  which  men  indulged  in  riot  without  re- 
straint. Hence—  lLoo*e;disaolute;sportive. 

In  order  to  nuke  thh  safurnattatt  Amusement  Kcn- 
eral  ia  toe  family  you  sent  it  down  stairv      Eur£c. 

Saturnia  (aa-teVnl-a).  n.  A  g«nns  of  moths 
containing  many  large  species  with  clear 
spaces  in  the  wing  One  or  two  of  the  I  ndian 
apectes  produce  a  useful  though  coarse  silk. 
such  as  the  Arrindy  and  Tusseh  silkwonn, 
much  employed  in  India. 

Saturnlan(sa-ter'ni-anXa.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  god  Saturn,  whoae  age  or  reign,  from 
the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, waa  called  '  the  golden  age  ;  hence 
•olden;  happy;  distinguished  for  purity,  in- 
tegrity. and  simplicity.  •  Th'  Augustus,  horn 
tflbrlng.Sadirniantimea.'  Pope.—  2.Leaden; 
dull,  .Saturn  being  an  old  name  for  load. 
Tbea  rot.  Ike  MM!  of  Chaoond  of  Night 
To  Mot  oat  order  and  ntannl.  light, 
Ofikd  sad  «M|  a  newwoAi  to  Ski 


To  Mot  oat 
Ofikd  sad 

Aadbrtaf 


Pcfe. 

.  an  ancient  and  peculiar 
_J  by  the  Romans,  consisting  of 
three  Iambics  and  a  syllable  over,  foil,. wed 
by  three  trochee*,  a*  exemplified  happily  by 
MacaoJay  In  the  nursery  rhyme  :- 

1  la  I  her  par  |  lor  |  eating  |  bread 


SatnmlM  (safer-nto),  «.  1  Soppowd  to  be 
under  the  Influence 


,   . 

of  the  planet  Saturn, 
which   tended'  to   make   people   morose. 
Hence—  I  Horoae;  doll;  heavy;  grave;  not 
rjadOy  susceptible  of  excitement;  phlegma- 
c; a*  a  Mtvn.ru  penon  or  temper. 

;  Is  slow  sad  dull,  my  humoor  ,a*r- 
SgSC 

to  lead;  as,  ntwr- 


My  c« 
*mm4 


Saturnlst(»at'er-ni*t),K,  A  person  of  a  dull, 

grave,  gloomy  temperament 
Saturnlt«  (safer -nit),  n.     An  old  name 

for  a  mineral  substance  containing  lead. 

Satyr  (sat 'Or),  n.  [L.  satyrut.  from  Or 
nturo,.]  In  cUut.  mytA.  a  sylvan  deity 
or  deml-god,  represented  as  a  monster,  half 
man  and  half  goat,  having  horns  on  hi* 
head  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail 
of  a  goat  Satyrs  were  common  attendants 
on  Bacchus,  and  were  distinguished  for 
lasciviousness  and  riot 

Satyrlasls  (sat-er-~i'as-u>X  n.  [Or,  from 
iaii/rot,  a  satyr,  from  their  lasciviousness.  ] 
A  diseased  and  unrestrainable  venereal  ap- 
petite in  male*. 

SatyrlC  (sa-tir-ikX  o.  Pertaining  to  satyrs; 
as  aiafyrwdrama.  The  satyric  drama  was 
a  particular  kind  of  play  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  having  somewhat  of  a  burlesque 
character,  the  chorus  representing  satyrs. 

Satyrical  (sa-tir'ik-al),  o.    Satyric.    Orote 

Satyrton  (sa-tir'i-onX  n.  [Gr.,  from  satyrot, 
a  satyr,  from  their  lustfulness.  ]  A  plant 
mirr-""'  to  excite  lust  I'ope. 

Satyrlum  (sa-tir'i-um),  n.  [See  above.]  A 
genus  of  small  -  flowered,  terrestrial,  or- 
chidaceous plants,  natives  of  South  Africa, 
Northern  India,  and  the  Mascarenes. 

Satyrus  (sat'i-rus),  n.  A  genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects,  also  called  Hipparchia. 
There  are  several  Britisli  species,  among 
which  Is  &  Qalathea,  or  marble-butterfly. 

Sauce  (sas),  n.  [Fr.  sauce,  O.  Fr.  saulse, 
from  L.L.  .-/'-•«.  sauce,  from  L.  salsus, 
salted,  fromwJio.  to  salt  See  SALT.]  1.  A 
mixture  or  composition  to  be  eaten  with 
food  for  improving  its  relish,  for  whetting 
the  appetite,  or  for  aiding  digestion. 

When  the  stomach  is  at  all  weak  a  wholesome  sauce 
will  often  enable  it  to  digest  food  which  would  other- 
wise nauseate  it ;  but  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  pro- 
vocative to  the  appetite,  but  rather  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion. The  following  articles  are  used  by  the  various 
sauce  makers  .  .  .  anchovies,  tomato,  garlic,  shalot, 
mushroom,  oyster,  and  walnut  ketchup;  sorrel,  raisins, 
tamarinds,  and  figs;  fenugreek,  coriander,  carraway, 
and  cumin  seeds ;  soy  1 1  Julian  and  British  made),  anda 
variety  of  herbs  and  spices.  Dr.  U'aUh. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  culinary  vegetables 
and  roots  eaten  with  flesh. —3.  Pertness; 
petulance  ;  insolence  ;  impudence  ;  saucy 
language.  [Colloq.  or  vulgar.  ]— To  serve  one 
with  the  saine  sauce,  to  retaliate  one  injury 
with  another.  [Colloq.  ] 
Sauce  (sas),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  sauced;  ppr. 
saucing.  1.  To  add  a  sauce  or  relish  to ;  to 
season ;  to  flavour. 

lie  cut  our  roots  in  characters, 
And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  hail  been  sick, 
And  he  her  dieter.  Shak. 

2  To  gratify ;  to  tickle  (the  palate)  '  Sauce 
his  palate  with  thy  most  operant  poison.' 
Shak.  [Rare. }— 3.  To  intermix  or  accompany 
with  anything  that  gives  piquancy  or  relish; 
hence,  to  make  pungent,  tart,  or  sharp. 
'Sorrow  sauced  with  repentance.'  Spenser. 

Then  fell  she  to  sauce  her  desires  with  threatcnings. 
Sir  P.  Sidney . 

4.  To  treat  with  bitter,  pert,  or  tart  language; 
to  be  saucy  to.  '  I'll  sauce  her  with  bitter 
words.'  Shak.— 5.  To  make  to  pay  or  suffer 

111  make  them  pay;  III  saucetlicm:  they  have  had  my 
houses  a  week  at  command ;  1  have  turned  away  my 
other  guests  ...  Ill  sauce  them.  Shat. 

Sauce-alone  (sas-a-lon'),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Krysimnm,  the  /.'.  Alliaria. 
Called  also  Garlic  Hedge-mustard,  Jack-by- 
the-hedge,  and  All-sauce.  See  KISVSIMI  M.' 

Sauce-boat  (sas'bot),  n.  A  dish  or  vessel 
for  holding  sauce  with  a  lip  or  spout. 

Sauce-box  (unsticks),  n,  [From  saucy.]  A 
saucy,  impudent  fellow.  Addison.  [Colloq.} 

Sauce-pan  (nas'pan),  n.  1.  Originally,  a  pan 
for  cooking  sauces.— 2.  A  metallic  vessel  for 
boiling  or  stewing  generally. 

Saucer  (sa'ser),  n.  (Fr.  sauciere.  See  SAUCE] 
1.  Formerly,  a  small  pan  in  which  sauce  was 
set  on  a  table.  Bacon.— 2.  A  piece  of  china 
or  other  ware  in  which  a  tea-cup  or  coffee- 
cup  I*  set—  Saucer  eyes,  eyes  unnaturally 
large  and  round.  IludOmu.— 3.  Something 
reaembling  a  saucer ;  as,  (a)  a  kind  of  flat 
caisson  used  in  raising  sunken  vessels,  (ti)  A 
socket  of  iron  which  receives  the  spindle  or 
foot  upon  which  a  capstan  rests  and  turns 
round. 

Sauce-tureen  (sas'tu-ren),  n.  A  tureen  or 
dish  from  which  sauce  is  served  at  table. 
Dickens. 

Sauch  (sach),  n.    See  SAVOR. 

Saucily  (sa'sl-ll),  adv.     In  a  saucy  manner; 

pertly;  impudently;  with  impertinent  bold- 

uess;  petulantly. 


A  freed  servant.who  had  much  power  with  Claudius, 
very  saucily  had  almost  all  the  words.          Sacfu. 

Sauclness  (sa/si-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  saucy ;  impertinent  boldness ;  petu- 
lance; contempt  of  superiors.  '  Impudent 
saucinexs,'  Shak. — Impudence,  Effrviitery, 
Sauciness.  See  IMPI  DKNCK. 

Saucisse,  Saucisson  (sa'sls,  sa'sls-son),  it. 
[Fr.  gaucisae,  a  sausage,  from  sauce.]  In 
fort,  and  artillery,  (a)  a  long  pipe  or  bag, 
made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  of  leather, 
filled  with  powder,  and  extending  from  the 
chamber  of  a  mine  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery.  To  preserve  the  powder  from  damp- 
ness it  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden  pipe. 
It  serves  to  communicate  fire  to  mines,  cais- 
sons, bomb-cheats,  Ac.  (b)  A  long  bundle 
of  faggots  or  fascines  for  raising  batteries 
and  other  purposes. 

Saucy(sft'si),a.  [From  sauce.]  l.Showing im- 
pertinent boldness;  showing  pertness  or  Im- 
pudent flippancy ;  treating  superiors  with 
contempt;  impudent;  rude;  as, a«n/cy  boy; 
a  saucy  fellow. 

Am  I  not  the  protector,  saucy  priest?    Shak. 

Applied  also  in  this  sense  by  Shakspere  to 
inanimate  objects. 

But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  Macbeth. 

2.  Expressive  of  impudence;  as,  a  saucy  eye. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun 
That  will  not  be  deep  searched  with  saucy  looks. 

S3, 

SYU.  Impudent,  insolent,  impertinent,  rude. 

Saucy-bark  (sa'si-bark),  ».  Same  as  So*»v- 
bark. 

Saud  (sad),  n.    Same  as  Saadh. 

Sauer-kraut  (sour'krout),  n,  [O.  sauer, 
sour,  and  Arra«(,  herb,  cabbage.]  A  favour- 
ite German  dish,  consisting  of  cabbage  cut 
fine,  pressedintoacask,  with  alternate  layers 
of  salt,  and  suffered  to  ferment  till  it  becomes 
sour. 

Sauf, *  o     [Fr.]    Safe.    Chaucer. 

Saugh,  Sauch  (sofh),  n.   Willow.   [Scotch.] 

Saul  (sal),  n.  Soul;  mettle.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Saul,  Sal  (sal),  n.  The  timber  of  the  «aul- 
tree.  See  SAUL-TKEE. 

Saulie  (sail),  n.  A  hired  mourner.  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Sault  (so  or  so),  n.  [O.Fr.  mult.  Mod.  Fr. 
saut,  a  leap,  from  L.  saltus,  a  leap,  from 
sal  in,  null  u  in,  to  leap.]  A  rapid  in  some 
rivers.  [North  America.] 

Saultfat  (sult'fat),  n.  A  pickling-tub;  abeef- 
Htund.  [Scotch.] 

Saul-tree,  Sal-tree  (sal'tre),  n.  The  name 
given  in  India  to  a  tree  of  the  genus  Shorea, 
the  S.  robusta,  which  yields  a  balsamic  resin, 
used  in  the  temples  under  the  name  of  ral  . 
or  dhoona.  The  timber  called  .*"/.  the  best 
and  most  extensively  used  in  India,  is  pro- 
duced by  this  tree. 

Saunclng-bell  (siins'ing-bel).  Same  as 
Sftnce^betl. 

Saunders-blue  (san'derz-bluX  n.  [Fr. 
ceiidres  bleues,  blue  ashes.  ]  The  original  de- 
nomination probably  of  ultramarine.  Ap- 
plied now  to  an  artificial  blue,  prepared 
from  carbonate  of  copper. 

Saunders-wood  (sau'derz-wud).  Same  as 
Sandal-icuwi. 

Saunter  (san'ter),  tJ.i.  [A  word  whose  de- 
rivation is  still  undetermined.  The  Teutonic 
words  most  resembling  it  in  form  and  mean- 
Ing  are  D.  glentre,  D.  and  L.Q.  slendcren, 
slendern,  to  saunter,  to  loiter.  Some  have 
guessed  that  it  was  formed  from  Fr.  saints 
terre,  in  the  phrase  oiler  ct  la  taint?  terre, 
to  go  to  the  holy  land,  from  idle  people  who 
roved  about  the  country  and  asked  charity 
under  pretence  of  going  d  lasainte  terre; 
others,  satut  terre,  applied  to  wanderers 
without  a  home;  others,  Fr.  tentier,  a  foot- 
path.] 1.  To  wander  about  idly;  to  walk 
Idly  or  leisurely  along ;  to  loiter ;  to  linger. 
'Still  sauntering  by  the  sea-side.'  L' Es- 
trange. 

Led  by  my  hand,  he  saHMter"ft  Europe  round, 
And  gatber'd  every  vice  on  Christian  ground. 

Is  not  our  own  child  on  the  narrow  war. 
Who,  down  to  those  that  saunter  in  the  broad, 
Cries 'Come  up  hither.'  TeitnyseH. 

2.  To  occupy  one's  self  idly ;  to  loiter  over 
anything;  to  dawdle;  to  dilly-dally.  Locke. 

Saunter  ( san'ter),  n.  A  sauntering  or  place 
for  sauntering.  Young. 

Saunterer  (san'ter-cr),  n.  One  that  saunters 
or  wanders  about  idly.  '  Quit  the  life  of  an  in- 
significant saunterer about  town.'  Berkeley. 

Saur(aar),  n.  Soil;  dirt;  dirty  water.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 


»,  fllr,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       fl,  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c.  ley. 
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Sauria  (sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  (From  Gr.  sauros,  a 
lizard.  ]  The  term  by  which  the  great  order  of 
lizards  is  sometimes  designated.  The  animal 
forms  more  strictly  included  under  it  are 
those  comprised  under  the  genus  Lacerta  of 
[jiin;<.'iis;  but  in  the  large  and  now  generally 
received  acceptation  of  the  term  aaurians, 
not  only  the  existing  lizards,  crocodiles, 
monitors,  iguanas,  chameleons,  <fec.,  are  in- 
cluded, but  also  those  monstrous  fossil  rep- 
tiles whose  remains  excite  our  wonder,  as 
the  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  deinosau- 
rus,  iguanodon,  pterodactyle,  &c.  The  sau- 
riaus  are  covered  with  scales,  and  have  four 
legs.  The  mouth  is  always  armed  with 
teeth,  and  the  toes  are  generally  furnished 
with  claws.  They  have  all  a  tail  more  or 
less  long,  and  generally  very  thick  at  the 
base.  The  fossil  species,  the  most  gigantic 
and  singular  members  of  the  order,  occur 
most  abundantly  in  the  oolitic  strata.  Some 
of  them  were  exclusively  marine,  others 
amphibious,  others  terrestrial,  and  others 
were  adapted  for  flying,  as  the  pterodac- 
tyle s. 

Saurian  (sa'ri-an),  a.  [Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard.  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  Sauria  or  lizards;  de- 
signating an  order  of  reptiles. 

Saurian  (sa'ri-an),  n.  One  of  the  order 
Sauria;  a  lizard  or  lizard-like  animaL 

Saurillus  (sa-ril'lus),  n.  [Dim.  of  Gr.  sauros, 
a  lizard.]  An  extinct  genus  of  reptiles  be- 
longing to  the  lizard  order.  Their  fossil 
remains  occur  in  upper  oolitic  rocks. 

Saurless  (sarles),  n.  Savourless;  insipid; 
tasteless.  [Scotch.] 

Saurobatrachia  (sa'r6-ba-tra"ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard,  and  batrachos,  a  frog.] 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  order  of 
the  tailed  amphibians,  otherwise  called 
Urodela,  and  by  Owen  Ichthyomorpha.  See 

TJRODELA. 

SaurocephalUS  (  sa-ro-sef'al-us ),  n.  [Gr. 
sauros,  a  lizard,  and  kephale,  a  head.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  cycloid  order, 
found  in  the  chalk  formation. 

Saurodon  (sa'ro-don),  n.  [Gr.  sauros,  a 
lizard,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  fishes  from  the  chalk  series  of  Eng- 
land and  America. 

Sauroid  (sa'roid),  a.  Resembling  lizards; 
as,  sauroid  fish. 

Sauroid  (sa'roid),  n.  [Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard, 
and  eidos,  form.]  A  member  of  a  group  of 
large  fishes,  some  existing  and  some  fossil. 
The  fossil  sauroids  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  carboniferous  and  secondary 
formations.  They  combined  in  their  struc- 
ture certain  characters  of  reptiles,  and  had 
teeth  resembling  those  of  crocodiles.  The 


Sauroids  (fossil). 

i,  Pygopterus  (restored).  -2,  Tooth  of  do.  (enlarged). 
3,  Jaw  with  teetii  of  Betonostomus  cttnetus.  4,  Tooth 
of  B.  cuncfus  (enlarged). 

existing  sauroid  fishes  consist  of  several 
species,  the  best  known  being  the  bony  pikes 
and  sturgeons  constituting  respectively  the 
genera  Lepidostens  and  Acipenser.  The 
members  of  another  genus  (Polypterus)  in- 
habit the  Nile,  Senegal,  and  other  African 
rivers,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  separate  portions. 

Sauroidichnite  (sa'roid-ik-nit), ».  The  foot- 
print of  a  saurian.  See  ICHNITE. 

Saurophagus  (sa-rof'a-gus),  n.  [Gr.  sauros, 
a  lizard,  and  phago,  to  eat.  ]  A  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  butcher- 
birds. 

Sauropsida  (sa-rop'si-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  sauros, 
a  lizard,  opsis,  appearance,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] Professor  Huxley's  name  for  the 
second  of  his  three  primary  sections  of  ver- 
tebrates, comprising  birds  and  reptiles.  The 
animals  of  this  section  are  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  gills,  by  having  the  skull 
jointed  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  single 
occipital  condyle,  the  lower  jaw  composed 
of  several  pieces,  and  united  to  the  skull 
by  means  of  a  special  (quadrate)  bone,  and 
by  possessing  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles, 
as  well  as  by  certain  embryonic  characters. 


Sauropterygia  (sa'rop-ter-ij"i-a),n..^.  [Gr. 
sauros,  a  lizard,  and  pteryx,pterygos,  a  wing, 
a  fin.]  Au  extinct  order  of  reptiles  corre- 
sponding to  Huxley's  order  Plesiosauria,  and 
forming  one  of  the  thirteen  orders  into 
which  Owen  arranges  all  the  Reptilia. 
There  are  ten  genera,  extending  through  all 
the  strata  from  the  trias  to  the  chalk  in- 
clusive. The  genus  Plesiosaurus  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type.  See  PLESIOSAURUS. 

Saururacese  (sa-ro-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  sau- 
ros, a  lizard,  and  oura,  a  tail,  in  allusion  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flower-spike.]  A  nat. 
order  of  plants  belonging  to  the  achlamy- 
deous  group  of  incomplete  exogens.  It  con- 
sists of  a  few  genera  which  are  aquatic  or 
marshy  herbs  or  herbaceous  plants,  found 
in  North  America,  China,  the  north  of  India, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
simple  or  little  branched  herbs,  with  alter- 
nate, stipulate,  entire  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  in  dense  terminal  spikes  or  racemes. 

Saurura}(sa-rb're),n.2>£.  [Gr.  sauros,  alizard, 
and  ottra,  a  tail.  ]  An  extinct  order  of  birds, 
including  only  a  single  member,  the  Arckee- 
opteryx  macrura,  of  which  only  a  single 
fragmentary  specimen  has  been  discovered 
in  the  upper  oolite  (lithographic  slates)  of 
Solenhofen.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  large 
as  a  rook.  It  differs  from  all  known  birds 
in  having  two  free  claws  belonging  to  the 
wing,  a  lizard-like  tail  longer  than  the  body 
(whence  the  name  of  the  order),  and  no 
ploughshare  bone.  The  metacarpal  bones 
are  not  ankylosed  as  they  are  in  all  other 
known  birds  living  and  extinct. 

Saury-pike  (sa'ri-pik),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Scomberesox,  family  Scorn beresocidsc, 
and  order  Pharyngognathi,  having  a  greatly 
elongated  body  covered  with  minute  scales. 
The  jaws  are  prolonged  into  a  long  sharp 
beak.  One  species  (5.  saurus),  about  15 
inches  long,  occurs  plentifully  on  the  British 
coasts,  frequenting  firths  in  shoals  so  dense 
that  it  may  be  taken  in  pailfuls.  In  order 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  porpoise  and 
large  fishes  it  often  leaps  out  of  the  water 
or  skims  rapidly  along  the  surface,  whence 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  skipper.  The 
flesh  is  palatable. 

Sausage  (sa'saj),  n.  [Old  spellings  saucidge, 
sausege,  O.Fr.  sausisse,  Fr.  saucisse;  from 
L.L.  salsa,  sauce  (which  see).]  An  article  of 
food,  consisting  of  chopped  or  minced  meat, 
as  pork,  beef,  or  veal,  seasoned  with  sage, 
pepper,  salt,  &c.,  and  stuffed  into  properly 
cleaned  entrails  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or  pig,  tied 
at  short  intervals  with  a  string.  When 
sausages  are  made  on  an  extensive  scale 
the  meat  is  minced  and  stuffed  into  the 
intestines  by  machinery. 

Sausage-roll  (sa'saj-rol),  n.  Meat  minced 
and  seasoned  as  for  sausages,  enveloped  in 
a  roll  of  flour  paste,  and  cooked. 

Sauseneme,  t  n.  [L.  salsitm,  salt,  and 
phlegina,  phlegm.  ]  An  eruption  of  red  spots 
or  scabs  on  the  face.  Chaucer. 

Sauseflemed,  t  pp.  Having  red  spots  or 
scabs  on  the  face. 

Saussurea  (sa-su're-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Horace  Benjamin  de  Saussure,  a  Swiss  na- 
turalist] A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Composite.  S.  alpina  is  a  British  species, 
which  grows  on  moist  alpine  rocks,  and  is 
frequent  on  the  Highland  mountains  of  Scot- 
land. 

Saussurite  (sa'sur-it),  n.  A  mineral  so 
named  from  Saussure,  the  discoverer,  of  a 
white,  gray,  or  green  colour,  found  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Rosa  It  is  an  impure  Lab- 
rador-felspar, and  is  known  in  the  Swiss 
Alps  as  jade. 

Saut(sat),  n.    Salt.     [Scotch.] 

Saute,  t  n.     [Fr.]    An  assault.     Chaucer. 

Sautert  (sa'ter),  n.  The  Psalter  or  book  of 
Psalms. 

Sauterelle  (sot'rel), n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument 
used  by  stone-cutters  and  carpenters  for 
tracing  and  forming  angles. 

Sauterne  (so-ternO.  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of 
white  Bordeaux  wine,  made  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sauternes, 
in  the  department  of  Gironde. 

Sautfit  (sat'ftt),  n.    A  salt-dish.    [Scotch.] 

Sautrie  t  (sat'ri),  n.  A  psaltery ;  a  musical 
instrument;  a  harp  or  lyre. 

Sauvegarde  (sov-gardO,  n.  [Fr.,  safe-guard.] 
A  species  of  lizard  of  the  family  Monitoridec 
or  monitors.  See  MONITORIP.E. 

Savable  (sav'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
saved. 


In 
great 


n  the  person  prayed  for,  there  ought  to  be  the 
;at  disposition  of  being  in  a  sa-vabit  condition. 


Jer.  Taylor. 


Savableness  (sav'a-bl-nes),  n.  Capability  of 
being  saved. '  The  savablenetm  of  Protestants. ' 
Chillingworth. 

Savage  (sav'aj),  a.  [O.E.  and  O.Fr.  salvage, 
Mod.  Fr.  sauvage,  L.L.  salvaticus,  wild,  sa- 
vage, from  L.  siivaticus,  from  silva,  a  forest, 
a  wood.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  forest  or  wil- 
derness ;  wild ;  uncultivated ;  as,  a  savage 
wilderness.  'Cornels  and  savage  berries  of 
the  wood.'  Dryden.—2.  Wild;  untamed; 
violent;  as,  savage  beasts  of  prey. 

In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.     Shttk. 
He  delighted'.  .  .  in  out-of-door  life;  he  was  ven- 
turesome almost  to  foolhardiness,  when  lie  went  to 
worship  Nature  in  her  most  savage  moods. 

Edin.  Rtv. 

3.  Beastly;  brutal.     'These  pampered  ani- 
mals that  rage  in  savage  sensuality.1   Shak. 

4.  Belonging  to  man  m  a  state  of  nature; 
uncivilized ;  untaught ;  unpolished ;  rude  ; 
as,  savage  life;  savage  manners. 


Speak  you  so  gently?    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you: 
*  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here. 

Skak. 


I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  ray 
dusky  race.  Tennyson. 

5.  Cruel;  barbarous;  fierce;  ferocious;  in- 
human; brutal  'The  savage  spirit  of  wild 
war.'  Shak. — 6.  Enraged,  on  account  of 
provocation  received.  [Colloq.]— SYN.  Wild, 
uncultivated,  untamed,  untaught,  uncivil- 
ized, unpolished,  rude,  brutishfc  brutal, 
heathenish,  barbarous,  cruel,  inhuman,  fe- 
rocious, fierce,  pitiless,  merciless,  unmerci- 
ful, murderous. 

Savage  (sav'aj),  n.  1.  A  human  being  in  his 
native  state  of  rudeness ;  one  who  is  un- 
taught, uncivilized,  or  without  cultivation 
of  mind  or  manners. 

I  am  as  free  as  nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  man  of  extreme,  unfeeling,  brutal 
cruelty;  a  barbarian. 

Savage  (sav'aj),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  savaged;  ppr. 
savaging.  To  make  wild,  barbarous,  or 
cruel.  [Rare.] 

Let  then  the  dogs  of  Faction  bark  and  bay. 
Its  bloodhounds,  savaged  by  a  cross  of  wolf, 
Its  full-bred  kennel  from  the  Blatant-beast. 

Southey. 

Savagely  (sav'aj-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  savage;  cruelly;  inhumanly.  'Your  wife 
and  babes  savagely  slaughtered.'  Shak, 

Savageness  (sav'aj-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  savage,  wild,  untamed,  un- 
cultivated, or  uncivilized;  barbarism.  — 

2.  Cruelty;  barbarousness. 

Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageries*  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  SJta£. 

Savagery  (sav'aj-ri),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
savage;  a  wild,  uncultivated  condition;  bar- 
barousness; savagism.  '  A  like  work  of  prim- 
eval savagery.'  Kingsley.—  2.  t  Wild  growth, 
as  of  plants.  Shak. — 3.  Cruelty;  barbarity. 
Shak. 

Savagism  (sav'aj-izm),  n.  The  state  of  rude 
uncivilized  men ;  the  state  of  men  in  their 
native  wildness  and  rudeness;  barbarism. 

Savanna,  Savannah  (sa-van'na),  n.  [Sp. 
aabana,  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  or  a  large  plain 
covered  with  snow,  from  L.  sabanum,  Gr. 
sabanon,  a  linen  cloth  especially  for  wiping 
with.]  An  extensive  open  plain  or  meadow 
in  a  tropical  region,  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  wet  season,  and  often  having  a  growth 
of  undershrubs.  The  word  is  chiefly  used 
in  tropical  America.  —  Savanna  Jlower,  a, 
West  Indian  name  for  various  species  of 
Echites. 

Savant  (sa'vang),  n.  [Fr.,  ppr.  of  savoir,  to 
know.]  A  man  of  learning;  a  man  of  science; 
a  man  eminent  for  his  acquirements. 

In  a  national  or  universal  point  of  view,  the  labour 
of  the  savant  or  speculative  thinker,  is  as  much  a 
production  in  the  very  narrowest  sense,  as  that  of 
the  inventor  of  a  practical  art.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Save  (sav),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  saved;  ppr.  sav- 
ing. [Fr  sauver,  from  L.  salvo,  from  salvus, 
safe.  See  SAFE.]  1.  To  preserve  from  in- 
jury, destruction,  or  evil  of  any  kind;  to 
snatch,  keep,  or  rescue  from  impending 
danger;  as,  to  save  a  house  from  the  flames ; 
to  save  a  man  from  drowning ;  to  save  a  fa- 
mily from  ruin.  'Saying,  Lord,  save  me.' 
Mat.  xiv.  30.  'Relent  ajid  save  my  life.' 
Shak.— 2.  To  preserve  from  final  and  ever- 
lasting destruction;  to  rescue  from  sin  and 
eternal  death. 

Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
i  Tim.  i.  15. 

3.  To  deliver;  to  keep  clear;  to  rescue  from 
the  power  or  influence  of.    'Save,  save,  oh, 
save  me  from  the  candid  friend.'    Canning. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  lo<&;      g,  go-,      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin?;    TH,  tfien;    th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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4.  Tomtit:  to  keep  from  doing  or  suffering: 
with  >  double  ol^ect;  at,  to  MM  *  person 
trouble  •  Might  b.ve  sated  me  my  palns. 
Skat.  •  And  JOK<*  your  husband  10  much 
iwcat '  Shot  -5.  To  hinder  from  being 
•pent  or  lust;  to  keep  undamagtd  or  on- 
toucheil;  to  tecure  from  waste  ur  expendi- 
ture- to  hinder  from  being  u«cd;  u,  order 
In  all  affairs  »ai>«  time.  •  That  I  may  tow 
my  speech.'  Ska*.  •  Sate  th'  expense  of  long 
UUgfous  laws.'  Dryden. 

lite  youthful  note,  well  J««rf.  »  world  «x>  "«J 
Pot  ni»  shrunk  thank.  •**•*• 

&  To  rewire  or  lay  by;  to  lay  up;  to  rather; 
to  hoard.  'Now  save  a  nation,  and  now 
MM* groat.'  Pope. 

I  have  eve  hundred  crowna, 
The  thrifty  n!r«  1  t*t*J  under  r"»"  •••»    i*"' 

7.  To  preient;  to  obviate:  to  hinder  from 
occurrence.  To  «•«  a  lady  • .blush.'  Dry- 
den  'Silent  and  unobservd,  to  save  tat 
tears.'  Drvdtn.-&.  To  take  or  use  oppor- 
tunely, to  u  not  to  lose;  to  be  In  time  lor; 
to  catch. 

The  Mine  persons,  who  were  chief  confidents  to 
Croarweili  fore»«ein|[  •  restoration,  seized  the  castles 
b  Tretud.  JoaTiwr  the  tide.  and  putting  m  a 
merit  su 


nock  of 

To  serve  the  post  I  write  to  you  after  a  long  day  s 
worry  at  my  place  of  business.  It'-  CfOint. 

-To  sates  appearances,  to  preserve  a  good 
outside;  to  do  something  to  avoid  exposure 
or  embarrassment. 

Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  heaven. 
And  calculate  the  stars;  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive. 
TV  on*  •//*»"•"<"•  MOUn. 

—Save  tht  mark.    See  under  MARK. 
Save  (sav),  ri.  To  be  economical;  to  hinder 
expense. 

Brass  ordnance  santh  in  the  quantity  of  the  ma- 
terial. Bacen. 

Bay*  (stv).  prep  Except;  not  Including; 
leaving  out;  deducting. 

Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripe*  save 
one.  3  Cor.  xi.  24. 

Constant  at  church  and  change,  his  gains  were  sure ; 
His  giving*  rare,  nrt<r  farthings  to  the  poor.  Pofe. 

Save  t  (sav),  con;'.    Except;  unless. 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  lave  I  alone.        Ska*. 

Save,t  ».    The  herb  sage  (Salvia).    Chaucer. 

Baveall  (sav'al).  n.  [Sace  and  all.]  1.  A 
small  pan  inserted  in  a  candlestick  to  burn 
out  the  ends  of  candles. — 2  Saut.  a  small 
sail  sometimes  set  under  a  main,  spanker, 
or  swinging  boom.  Also  called  a  Water- 
sail.  —  3.  A  trough  In  a  paper-making  ma- 
chine which  collects  any  pulp  that  may 
have  slopped  over  the  edge  of  the  wire- 
cloth. 

Saveloy  (tav'e-loiX  n.  [Fr.  cervelas.  from 
certelle,  the  brains;  L  cerebellum,  dim.  of 
cerebrum,  the  brain  ]  A  highly  seasoned 
dried  sausage,  originally  made  of  brains. 
It  Is  now  made  of  young  salted  pork. 

There  are  office  lads  in  their  first  sunouts,  who 
club  as  they  go  home  at  night,  for  saveloys  and  por- 
ter Dickens. 

Saver  (siv'cr).  n.  1.  One  that  saves,  pre- 
servei,  or  rescues  from  evil  or  destruction. 
"dMwMcrof  the  country.'  Sici/t.  -1  One 
that  escapes  lost,  but  without  gain. 

Laws  of  arms  permit  each  injured  man 

To  make  himself  a  saver  where  he  can.    Dryaen. 

S.  One  who  lays  up  or  hoards ;  one  who  is 
frugal  in  expenses;  an  economist.  •  A  greater 
sparer  than  a  saner'  Wotlon. 
Bave  -  reverence  (siv'rev-er-ens).  A  kind 
<>t  ipologetical  apostrophe  when  anything 
was  said  that  might  be  thought  tilthy  or  in- 
decent :  often  corrupted  Into  Sir-revereiue 

See  SIR-REVKRESCE. 

Bavete,!  ii     Safety.    Chaucer. 

Savlcu  (MVI.ku).  n     Same  as  Sabiev. 

Savin,  Savlne  (savin),  n.  [Fr.  savinier.  to- 
'•i«'.  from  L.  Mtino  (herba),  the  Sablne 
herb,  uvln  ]  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus 
Juniprrus.  the  J.  Sabiiia.  (See  JCHIPKR.) 
The  savin  of  Europe  resembles  the  red  cedar 
(J.  tirginiana)ot  America,  and  the  latter  is 
therefore  sometimes  called  savin  Called 
also  .SnoiV. 

Baving  (saving),  p.  and  a.  1.  Preserving 
from  evil  or  dettruction ;  sparing ;  redemp- 
29L  'I*?  <"><"«"  love  and  taring  mercy 
which  Ood  theweth  towards  his  church  ' 
fiootw.-r  Frugal;  not  lavith;  avoiding  un- 
iriMryrapentet;  economical;  as,  a  saving 
husbandman  or  hotue-keeper. 


1  Bringing  back  in  returns  or  receipts  the 
principal  or  sum  employed  or  expended;  in- 
curring no  loss,  though  not  gainful;  as,  the 
ship  has  made  a  saving  voyage. 

Silvio,  finding  his  application  unsuccessful,  was  re- 
vived to  make  a  saving  bargain:  and  since  he  could 
not  get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  what  he  had 
laid  out  of  his  own.  Aaauon. 

4.  Reserving,  as  some  title  or  right. 

Ordinances  may  be  cited  of  every  reign  from  St. 
Louis  to  Francis  I.  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of 
Seneschals  and  Baillis  and  giving  them  various 
powers,  but  always  directing  by  savinf  clauses  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Barons  who  had  right  of  Haute 
Justice  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Brougham. 

Saving  (sav'ing),  n.  1.  Something  kept  from 
being  expended  or  lost;  something  hoarded 
up;  that  which  is  saved:  generally  in  Plural. 
'  Hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost. '  Tenny- 
son.—Z.  Exception;  reservation. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  arc  too  strong  for  us, 
but  still  with  a  saving  to  honesty. 

Sir  Jt.  L'Estranre. 

'  Saving  (sav'ingXprrp.    1.  With  exception ; 
in  favour  of;  excepting. 

Such  laws  cannot  be  abrogated  saving  only  by 
whom  they  were  made.  Hooter. 

2.  Without  disrespect  to.  See  under  REV- 
ERENCE. 'Saving  your  reverence.'  SAo*. 

Savingly  ( sav'ing-li ),  ado.  1.  In  a  saving 
manner;  with  frugality  or  parsimony.— 2.  So 
as  to  be  finally  saved  from  eternal  death ; 
as,  savingly  converted. 

Savlngness  (sav'ing-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  saving;  frugality;  parsimony;  cau- 
tion not  to  expend  money  without  necessity 
or  use. — 2.  Tendency  to  promote  safety  or 
eternal  salvation.  'The  safety  and  saving- 
ness  which  it  promiseth.'  Brevint. 

Savings-bank  (sav'ingz-hangk),n.  An  insti- 
tution devised  for  receiving  and  securely 
Investing  the  savings  of  industry,  and  for 
their  accumulation  at  compound  interest, 
under  provisions  for  their  repayment  on 
demand  or  at  short  notice,  managed  by 
persons  having  no  Interest  in  the  profits  of 
the  business.  The  National  Security  Sav- 
ings-banks  and  the  Post-office  Savings-banks 
are  the  two  principal  institutions  of  this 
kind.  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  the  former 
were  passed  in  1817,  empowering  the  man- 
agers to  pay  the  deposits  into  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  credit-account  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  being  given 
thereupon.  The  national  post-office  sav- 
ings-bank scheme  came  into  operation  in 
1861.  The  old  savings-banks  and  the  post- 
office  savings-banks  have  continued  to  work 
harmoniously  together,  and  each  system 
appears  to  offer  special  advantages  on  cer- 


_™jy:  for  she  was  ummr,  and  applied 

war  fartsiM  to  pay  J  oka's  clamorous  debt! 


tain  points.  Penny  savings-banks,  military 
tavingt-banks,  and  savings-banks  for  sea- 
men have  been  established  as  auxiliaries  of 


the  general  system,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  classes  for  which 
the  ordinary  savings-banks  did  not  hold  out 
adequate  inducements  or  facilities. 
Saviour  (sav'yer),  n.  [O.  Fr.  salveor  (Mod. 
Fr.  «aue«ur),  from  L.  L.  salvator,  from  L. 
lalnu,  safe.  ]  1.  One  who  saves,  preserves, 
or  delivers  from  destruction  or  danger. 
2  Kl.  xiii.  5;  Is.  xix.  20.— 2.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Redeemer,  who  has  opened  the  way  to 
everlasting  salvation  by  his  obedience  and 
death,  and  who  is  therefore  called  the  Sav- 
iour by  way  of  distinction. 

Lightly  from  hi*  grassy  couch  up  rose 
Our  Saviour,  and  found  all  was  but  a  dream. 
MMon. 

Saviouress  (sav'yer-esXn.  A  female  saviour. 
[Rare.) 

One  says  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  O  Saviouresst,  save 
me.  Bf.  Hall. 

Savonette  (sav-o-nef),  n.  [Fr,  dim.  of 
mvim,  soap.]  A  wash-ball  for  use  at  the 
toilet,  composed  of  soap  of  fine  quality,  per- 
fumed at  will,  and  generally  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  powdered  starch  or  farina,  and 
sometimes  sand. 

Savor  (sa'vor),  n.    Same  at  Savour, 

Savorous, t  a.  Savoury;  sweet;  pleasant 
JMMWri  of  the  Rose. 

Savory  (sa'ver-i),  n.  [Fr.  savorte.  It.  satu- 
reja,  L.  tatureia.  savory.]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Saturela  (which  see). 

Savour  (sa'ver),  n.  [O.  Fr  samr,  Mod.  Fr. 
taveur;  L  sapor,  from  sapin,  to  taste.  ] 
1  Smell;  odour  'I  smell  sweet  soroura.' 
SAot.  '  A  eavour  that  may  strike  the  dullest 
nostril '  SAo*.  '  The  uncleanly  savours  of 
a  slaughter-house.'  Shak.—  2.  Flavour;  taste; 
relish ;  power  or  quality  that  affects  the 
palate;  as,  food  with  a  pleasant  savour.  'If 
the  salt  hath  lost  his  tavmir'  Mat.  v.  13  — 


3.  Characteristic  property;  distinctive  flav- 
our, quality,  or  the  like.  '  The  savour  of 
death  from  all  things  there  that  live.'  Mil- 
ton. 'The  savour  of  heaven  perpetually 
upon  my  spirit.'  Baxter,  —  4.  Character: 
reputation.  Ex.  v.  21.  —  6.  Sense  of  smell ; 
power  to  scent  or  perceive.  [Rare,  j — 
6.  t  Pleasure;  delight. 

Savour  (sa'ver),  v.i.  I.  To  have  a  particular 
smell  or  taste;  to  have  a  flavour. 

What  is  loathsome  to  the  young 

Savours  well  to  Ihee  and  me.        Tennyson. 

2.  To  be  of  a  particular  nature ;  to  partake 
of  the  quality,  nature,  or  appearance  of 
something  else ;  to  smack;  to  betoken:  fol- 
lowed by  o/;  as,  the  answers  savour  of  a 
humble  spirit;  or  they  savour  of  pride. 

This  savours  not  much  of  distraction.        ShaJt. 

I  have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party. 

AMison. 

Savour  (sa'ver),  v.t.  1.  To  like;  to  taste  or 
smell  with  pleasure;  to  relish;  to  take  plea- 
sure in;  to  enjoy.  'Filths  savour  but  them- 
selves.' SAo*. 

Thou  savtntrtst  not  the  things  that  be  of  God.  but 
those  that  be  of  men.  Mat.  xvi.  23. 

2.  t  To  perceive  by  the  taste  or  smell ;  hence, 
to  taste  intellectually;  to  perceive;  to  dis- 
cern ;  to  note.  '  Were  it  not  that  in  your 
writings  I  savour  a  spirit  so  very  distant 
from  my  disposition,  4c.'  Ueylin.  —  3.  To 
indicate  the  presence  of;  to  have  the  flavour 
or  quality  of. 

Wilful  barrenness. 

That  cuts  us  off  from  hope ;  and  savours  only 
Rancour  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite. 

Mitton. 

Savourlly  (sa'ver-i-li),adti.  1.  In  a  savoury 
manner;  with  a  pleasing  relish.  '  When  silly 
plays  so  savourily  go  down.'  Dryden. — 
2.t  With  gusto  or  appetite.  '  The  collation 
hefelltoverysatxmriiy.'  Sir R.  L'Ettrange. 

Savouriness  (sa'ver-i-nes),  n  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  savoury;  pleasing 
taste  or  smell;  as,  the  savour iness  of  a  pine- 
apple or  a  peach.  '  The  savouriness  of  meat.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Savourless  ( sa'vcr-les ),  a.  Destitute  of 
savour;  insipid. 

Savourlyt  (sa'ver-li),  a.  Well-seasoned;  of 
good  taste;  savoury. 

Savourlyt  (sa'ver-li),  adv.  With  a  pleasing 
relish.  'Then  his  food  doth  taste  savourly.' 
Barrow. 

SavouTOUSt  (sa'vcr-us),  a.  Sweet;  pleasant. 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Savoury  (sa'ver-i),  a.  Having  savour  or 
relish;  pleasing  to  the  organs  of  smell  or 
taste,  especially  the  latter;  palatable;  hence, 
agreeable  in  general ;  as,  a  savoury  odour; 
savoury  meat.  Gen.  xxvii.  4. 

One  of  Cromwell's  chief  difficulties  was  to  restrain 
his  musketeers  and  dragoons  from  invading  by  main 
force  the  pulpits  of  ministers  whose  discourses,  to 
use  the  language  of  that  time,  were  not  savoury. 
Macaulay. 

Savoury  (sa'ver-i),  n.    Same  as  Savory. 

Savoy  (sav'oi),  n.  A  variety  of  the  common 
cabbage  (Bransica  oleracea  buUata,  major), 
much  cultivated  for  winter  use. 

Savoyard  (sa-voi'ard),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Savoy. 

Saw  (sa),  pret.  of  see. 

Saw  (sa),  71.  [A.Sax.ga^e,  a  saw;  common  to 
the  Teutonic  languages:  Dan.  sav,  Icel.  soy, 
D.  zaag,  6.  sage.]  A  cutting  instrument 
consisting  of  a  blade,  band,  or  disc  of  thin 
iron  or  steel,  with  a  dentated  or  toothed 
edge.  Saws  are  employed  to  cut  wood, 
stone,  ivory,  and  other  solid  substances,  and 
are  either  reciprocating  or  circular.  The 
best  saws  are  of  tempered  steel,  ground 
bright,  and  smooth.  They  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  varying  from  the  minute 
surgical  or  dental  tool  to  the  large  instru- 
ment used  in  saw-mills,  and  may  be  divided 
into  hand -tools  and  machine-tools.  The 
hand  tools  used  by  carpenters  and  other  ar- 
tificers in  wood  are  the  most  numerous. 
Among  the  most  common  straight  saws  in 
general  use  are  the  following:— The  cross- 
cut saw,  for  cutting  logs  transversely,  and 
wrought  by  two  persons,  one  at  each  i-nd. 
The  pit-saw,  a  long  blade  of  steel  with  large 
teeth  and  a  transverse  handle  at  each  i-ml; 
it  is  used  in  saw-pits  for  sawing  logs  into 
planks  or  scantlings,  and  is  wrought  by  two 
persons.  The  frame-saw,  consisting  of  a 
blade  from  6  to  7  feet  long,  stretched  tightly 
in  a  frame  of  wood.  It  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  pit-saw.  The  ripping-saw, 
ha(f-ripper,  hand-saw,  and  panel-saw  are 
saws  for  the.  use  of  one  person,  the  blades 
tapering  in  length  from  the  handle.  Tenor- 
saws,  sash-saws,  dove-tail  saws,  Ac.,  are 
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saws  made  of  very  thin  blades  of  steel  stif- 
fened with  stout  pieces  of  brass,  iron,  or 
steel  fixed  on  their  back  edges.  They  are 
used  for  forming  the  shoulders  of  tenons, 
dove-tail  joints,  &e.,  and  for  many  other 
purposes  for  which  a  neat  clean  cut  is  re- 
quired. Compass  and  key-hole  saws  are  long 
narrow  saws,  tapering  from  about  1  inch  to 
J  inch  in  width,  and  used  for  making 
curved  cuts.  Small  frame-saws  and  bow- 
saws, in  which  very  thin  narrow  blades  are 
tightly  stretched,  are  occasionally  used  for 
cutting  both  wood  and  metal.  Machine 
saws  are  comprehended  under  three  differ- 
ent classes  —  circular,  reciprocating,  and 
band-saws.  The  circular  saw  is  a  disc  of 
steel  with  saw  teeth  upon  its  periphery.  It 
is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  and 
force,  while  the  log  is  pushed  forward 
against  it  by  means  of  a  travelling  platform. 
The  reciprocating  saw  works  like  a  two- 
handled  hand-saw,  but  it  is  fixed  and  the 
wood  carried  forward  against  its  teeth.  The 
band-saw  or  ribbon-saw  consists  of  a  thin 
endless  saw  placed  like  a  belt  over  two 
wheels,  and  strained  on  them.  The  ribbon 
passes  down  through  a  flat  sawing -table, 
upon  which  the  material  to  be  cut  is  laid. 
Saws  for  cutting  stone  are  without  teeth. 

Saw  (sa),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sagu,  a  saying,  a  saw, 
from  root  of  to  say.  See  SAY.  ]  1.  A  saying; 
proverb;  maxim.  'Full  of  wise  saws.'  Shah. 
'No  sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws.'  Tenny- 
son.— 2.  t  A  decree.  Spenser.  —  Aphorism, 
Axiom,  Maxim,  Apophthegm,  Adage,  Pro- 
verb, Byword,  Saw.  See  under  APHORISM. 

Saw  (sa),  v.t.  pret.  sawed;  pp.  sawed  or 
yawn.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To  cut  with  a 
saw;  to  separate  with  a  saw;  as,  to  saw  tim- 
ber or  marble.— 2.  To  form  by  cutting  with 
a  saw;  as,  to  saw  boards  or  planks;  that  is, 
to  saw  timber  into  boards  or  planks.  — 3.  To 
move  through,  as  in  the  act  of  sawing. 

Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus; 
but  use  all  gently.  Ska£. 

Saw  (sa),  v.i.  1.  To  use  a  saw;  to  practise 
sawing;  as,  a  man  saws  well. — 2.  To  cut 
with  a  saw;  as.  the  mill  saws  fast  or  well. — 
3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw;  as,  the  timber  saws 
smoothly. 

Saw  (sa),  n.     Salve.     [Scotch.  ] 

Sawarra-nut  (sa-war'ra-nut),  71.  Same  as 
Saouari. 

Sawder  (sa'der),  n.  [Corrupted  from  Solder.  ] 
Flattery;  blarney.  [Slang.]  See  under  SOFT. 

Saw-dust  (sa'dust),  n.  Dust  or  small  frag- 
ments of  wood,  stone,  or  other  material, 
produced  by  the  attrition  of  a  saw. 

Sawer  (sa'er),  n.    One  that  saws;  a  sawyer. 

Sawf-boxt  (safboks).n.  A  box  of  salve.  'A 
sawf-box  for  a  wounded  conscience.'  Cow- 
ley. 

Saw-file  (sa'fll),  n.  A  file  adapted  for  sharp- 
ening saws.  It  is  triangular  in  section  for 
hand-saws,  and  flat  lor  mill-saws.  E.  U. 
Kniyht. 

Saw-fish  (sa'flsh),  n.  An  elasmobranchiate 
fish  of  the  genus  Pristis  (P.  aniiquorvm), 
nearly  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  sharks, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  rays.  It  attains  a 
length  of  from  12  to  18  feet,  has  a  long  beak 


Tcntacled  Saw-fish  (Pristiophorus  cirratus). 

or  snout,  with  spines  growing  like  teeth  on 
both  edges,  armed  with  which  it  is  very  de- 
structive to  shoals  of  small  fishes,  and  is 
said  to  attack  and  inflict  severe  and  even 
mortal  injuries  on  the  large  cetaceans  or 
whales.  The  saw-fish  shown  in  the  cut  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Pristiophorus,  in  which 
the  teeth  are  not  implanted  in  the  bone  of 
the  snout,  but  merely  attached  to  the  skin. 
Saw-fly  (sa'fli),  n.  One  of  a  group  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera.and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  ovipositor  of  the  females,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  broad  plates,  with  serrated  or 
toothed  edges,  by  means  of  which  they  in- 


cise the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  slits  thus  formed. 
The  turnip-fly  (Athalia  centifolia)  and  the 
gooseberry-fly  (Neinatus  grossularuz)  are 
examples. 

Saw-frame  (sa'fram),n.  The  frame  in  which 
a  saw  is  set;  a  saw-sash. 

Saw-gate  (sa'gat),  n.  The  rectangular 
frame  in  which  a  mill-saw  or  gang  of  mill- 
saws  is  stretched;  a  saw-sash. 

Saw-gin  (sa'jinj,  n.  A  machine  used  to  di- 
vest cotton  of  its  husk  and  other  superflu- 
ous parts.  See  COTTON-CUN. 

Saw-mandrel  (sa'man-drel),  n.  A  contriv- 
ance for  holding  a  saw  in  a  lathe. 

Saw-mill  (sa'mil),  n,  A  mill  for  sawing 
timber,  and  driven  by  water  or  steam.  The 
saws  used  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  the  cir- 
cular and  the  reciprocating.  See  under  SAW. 

Sawn  (san),  pp.  of  saw. 

Sawney,  Sawny  (sa'ni),  n.  A  nickname  for 
a  Scotchman,  from  Sandy,  a  corruption  of 
Alexander. 

Saw-pit  (sa'pit),  n.  A  pit  over  which  tim- 
ber is  sawed  by  two  men,  one  standing  be- 
low the  timber  and  the  other  above. 

Saw-sash  (sa'sash),  n.    Same  as  Saw-gate. 

Saw-set  (sa'set),  n.  An  instrument  used  to 
wrest  or  turn  the  teeth  of  saws  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left  so  that  they  may  make 
a  kerf  somewhat  wider  than  the  thickness 
of  the  blade.  Called  also  Saw-wrest. 

Saw-toothed  (sa'totht),  a.  Having  teeth 
like  a  saw;  serrated. 

Sawtryt  (sa'tri),  n.     A  psaltery.    Dryden. 

Saw-whet,  Saw-whetter  (sa'whet.sa'whet- 
er),  n.  In  the  United  States,  the  popular 
name  for  the  Acadiau  owl  (Strix  acadica) 
of  Audubon. 

Saw-wort  (sa'wert),  «.  Serratula,  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Composite.  It 
is  so  named  from  its  serrated  leaves.  Com- 
mon saw-wort  (S.  tinctoria)  is  a  tall  peren- 
nial plant  with  heads  of  purple  flowers  in- 
digenous to  England,  growing  in  woods  and 
in  pasture  grounds.  It  is  used  for  dyeing 
cloth  yellow,  and  is  considered  useful 
against  piles. 

Saw-wrest  (sa'rest),  n.     Same  as  Saw-set. 

Sawyer  (sa'yer),  n.  [In  regard  to  the  form 
of  this  word  comp.  lawyer,  bowyer.  ]  1.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  saw  timber  into 
planks  or  boards,  or  to  saw  wood  for  fuel. 
2.  In  the  United  States,  a  tree  which,  being 
undermined  by  a  current  of  water,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  stream,  is  swept  along  with  its 
branches  above  water,  which  are  continu- 
ally raised  and  depressed  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  from  which  circumstance  the  name 
is  derived.  The  sawyers  in  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  render  the  navigation  dan- 
gerous, and  frequently  sink  boats  which  run 
against  them. 

Saxt  (saks),  n.  [A.  Sax.  seax.}  A  knife;  a 
sword;  a  dagger. 

Saxatile  (sak'sa-til),  a.  [L.  saxatilis,  from 
saxum,  a  rock.]  Pertaining  to  rocks;  living 
among  rocks. 

Sax-horn  (saks'horn),  n.  [After  M.  Sax,  of 
Paris,  the  inventor.]  One  of  several  brass 
wind-instruments  with  a  wide  mouthpiece 
and  three,  four,  or  five  cylinders,  much  em- 
ployed in  military  bands.  The  tone  is  round, 
pure,  and  full.  These  horns  comprise  the 
very  high  small  sax-horn,  the  soprano,  the 
alto,  the  tenor,  baritone,  bass,  and  double 
bass.  Called  also  Sax-cornet. 

Saxicava  (sak-si-ka'va),  n.  [L.  saxum,  a 
rock,  and  cavo,  to  hollow  put,  to  excavate.  ] 
A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  fa- 
mily Saxicavidse  or  Gastrochsenidro,  often 
found  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  in  cavities  on 
the  back  of  oysters,  and  among  the  roots  of 
sea-weed,  <ftc.  On  different  parts  of  the 
coast  of  England  masses  of  rock  are  found 
pierced  with  innumerable  small  holes, which 
form  the  entrances  to  the  habitations  of 
these  animals. 

Saxicavidse  (sak-si-ka'vi-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  perforating  bivalve  molluscs,  named  from 
the  genus  Saxicava. 

Saxicavous  (sak-si-ka'vus),  a.  [L.  saxum,  a 
rock,  and  cavo,  to  hollow  out.]  In  zool.  a 
term  applied  to  animals  which  make  holes 
in  the  rocks,  either  by  boring  them  or  by 
dissolving  the  rock  by  means  of  some  acid 
which  they  secrete. 

Saxlcola  (sak-sik'6-la),  n.  A  genus  of  birds; 
the  chats. 

Saxicolous  (sak-sik'6-Ius),  a.  In  bot.  grow- 
ing on  rocks. 

Saxifraga  (sak-sif'ra-ga),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Saxifra- 
gacea?.  See  SAXIFRAGE. 


Saxifragaceae  (sak-sif'ra-ga"se-eX  n.  pi.  A 
nat.  order  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  apocar- 
pous group  of  polypetalous  exogens.  It 
consists  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants, 
with  simple  alternate  leaves,  without  sti- 
pules, regular,  often  handsome  flowers  with 
perigynous  or  epigynous  petals,  definite 
stamens,  free  or  connate  carpels,  and  albu- 
minous seeds.  The  species  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Europe  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world;  the  whole  order  is  more 
or  less  astringent.  The  root  of  Heuchera 
americana  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and 
called  in  North  America  alum-root. 

Saxifragaceous  (sak-sif'ra-ga"shus),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  Saxifragaceffi. 

Saxlfragant  (sak-sif'ra-gant),  a.  Breaking 
or  destroying  stones;  saxifragous;  litho- 
tritic.  [Rare.] 

Saxlfragant  (sak-sif'ra-gant),  n.  That  which 
breaks  or  destroys  stones.  [Rare.] 

Saxifrage  (sak'si-fraj),  n.  [L.  saxifraga— 
saxum,  a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break.  The 
name  was  originally  given  to  a  plant  sup- 
posed to  be  beneficial  in  removing  stone  in 
the  bladder;  but  the  saxifrages  seem  to  have 
got  the  name  rather  from  growing  among 
rocks.]  A  popular  name  of  various  plants, 
the  saxifrages  proper  belonging  to  the 


Chinese  Saxifrage  {Saxifraga  sartnentosa). 
st,  Sarmenta. 

genus  Saxifraga  of  the  nat.  order  Saxifra- 
gaceje.  The  species  are  mostly  inhabit- 
ants of  alpine  and  subalpine  regions  of  the 
colder  and  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
zone.  Most  of  them  are  true  rock  plants, 
with  tufted  foliage  and  panicles  of  white, 
yellow,  or  red  flowers ;  and  many  are  well 
known  as  ornamental  plants  in  our  gardens, 
as  S.  umbrosa,  London  pride  or  none -so- 
pretty;  S.  granulata,  white  or  granulated 
meadow  saxifrage;  S.  hypnoides,  mossy  saxi- 
frage or  ladies'  cushion;  5.  crassifolia,  or 
thick-leaved  saxifrage;  5.  sarmentosa,  or 
Chinese  saxifrage,  which  as  shown  in  the 
cut  puts  out  ornamental  sarmenta  (ss).  The 
genus  is  a  large  one,  containing  upwards  of 
150  species,  of  which  at  least  twelve  are 
natives  of  Britain.  The  burnet  saxifrage  is 
Pimpinella  Saxifraga;  the  golden  saxifrage 
is  the  genus  Chrysosplenium;  the  pepper  or 
meadow  saxifrage  is  Silaus  pratensis. 

Saxifragous  (sak-sif'ra-gus),  a.  Same  as 
Saxifragant.  [Rare.] 

Saxon  (sak'son),  n.  [L.  Saxo,  pi.  Saxones, 
A.  Sax.  Seaxa,  pi.  Seaxe,  Seaxan,  usually  de- 
rived from  seal,  O.H.G.  saAs,  a  short  sword, 
a  dagger;  G.  Sachse,  a  Saxon.]  1.  One  of  the 
nation  or  people  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  and  who  invaded 
and  conquered  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries ;  one  of  their  descendants ;  an 
Anglo-Saxon;  one  of  English  race.— 2.  The 
language  of  the  Saxons,  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
terms  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  popularly 
used  to  designate  that  early  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  which  prevailed  to  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  See  ANQLO-SAXON.— 
Old  Saxon,  Saxon  as  spoken  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  early  times  in  the  district  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.— 3.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  modern  Saxony. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  So.  loch;      g,  go;      j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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_'  to  their  country. 
••  Anglo-Saxon  —  i  Of  or  pertaining  to 
r  or  IU  inhabitant*.— Saxon 
iw  eartleat  stage  of  native 
BagUan  archltectore.  IU  period  being  from 
the  ronveralon  of  England  till  the  Conquest 
or  MW  It,  when  Norman  architecture  began 


Pertaining  to  the  or  four  cylinder*.  The  tone  partakes  of  th 
r  or  U)  tlielr  Ian-  quality  both  of  the  trumpet  and  the  bugle 
The  complete  set  is  six  in  number:  the  high 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  baritone,  and  bass. 
Sax-tuba(saks'tu-ba),n.  A  brass  instrumen 
introduced  by  M.  Sax,  with  wide  mouth 
piece  and  three  cylinders.  The  tone  is  vcrj 
sonorous. 


Saxon  Architecture. 

m.  Tower  of  Sompling  Church.  Essex.  *,  Tower  o( 
Barton-on-Huniber  Church.  1  jncolnshire.  e.  Loog 
mad  short  work,  rf,  Window  with  a  baluster. 

to  prevail.  The  few  relics  left  us  of  thli 
ntj-le  exhibit  IU  general  characteristics  as 
having  been  rude  solidity  anil  strength.  The 
walla  are  of  rough  masonry,  very  thick, 
without  buttresses.  and  sometimes  of  her- 
ring-bone work:  the  towers  anil  pillars  thick 
In  proportion  to  height,  the  former  being 
sometimes  not  more  than  three  diameters 
high  .  the  qnolns  or  angle  masonry  are  of 
hewn  stones  set  alternately  on  end  and  hori- 
zontally; the  arches  of  doorways  and  win- 
dows are  rounded,  or  sonn-times  these  open- 
Ings  have  triangular  heads,  their  jambs  of 
long  and  short  work  carrying  either  rudely 
carved  Imposts  or  capitals  with  square 
abaci  Sometimes  heavy  mouldings  run 
round  the  arches,  and  when  two  or  more 
arches  are  conjoined  in  an  arcade  these  are 
on  heavy  low  shafts  formed  like  balusters. 
Window  openings  In  the  walls  splay  from 
both  the  Interior  and  the  exterior,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  windows  being  iu  the  middle  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

Saxon-blue  (sak'son-blQ),  n.  A  solution  of 
Indigo  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It 
Is  much  used  as  a  dye-stuff 

fttxondom  (sak'son-dumX  n.    Countries  In- 
halMted  by  Saxons;  peoples  or  population 
*  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Lea*  low  at  IsiiHi  i    s**™*,*.  •  ,nd  «  that 

IWj  fact  of  DM  saUtae  of  UM  Mayflower  two  nun- 
<fc«d  yam  ago,  ftp-  Ce«  HatnTa  HdhaT  " 

Saxon  -green  (aak-son-gren),  n.  AToYour 
produced  by  dyeing  yellow  npon  a  Saxon- 
Mue  ground. 

Sjuonlnn  (sak-son-lim).  «.  An  Idiom  of 
the  8uoo  or  early  English  language. 

T"*  lyit  Is  hO  of  iuo«i™,r.  »hkh  abound 
-ore  or  to.  m  *nr,  wriu,  bribtc  Co™  and  Chair. 
T.  H'trton. 

Saxoni»t(aak'aon.|itX».  One  Tersed  In  the 
Haxon  language. 


' 
wind  Instinme-nU  invented  by  >t 

**•  ""  mnd  P*u«trating 
.  e»pree»Jve  In  the  uS&, 
MdhiU  andrich  In  the  lower  part  of  their 
S?Ptti  J5?  ""oPnoM*  •"  aU  In  mini- 
^JLhJf5-  ***  10?r»noi  U»  alto,  the 
•^^.^•^•ndthebaaf.    They  are 
id  with  a  single  reed,  and  a  clarinet 

auotrombtl  (tak'so-trom-ba).  n.  One  of  a 
ch-aof  bra.  Instrument.  In  trod,  ,«d  bj 
M.  Sax.  with  a  wide  mouthpiece  and  three 


Say  (si),  t.t  pret  A  pp.  said,  contr.  from 
sayed;  ppr.  laying.  [O.E  layen,  Myen,  leg 
gen,  A  Sax.  tecgan,  to  say— a  word  common 
to  all  the  Teutonic  tongue*,  except  that  it  is 
not  known  as  Gothic;  Icel.  segja,  D.  zeggen 
O.  lagen.]  1.  To  utter,  express,  declare,  or 
pronounce  in  words,  either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing: to  speak;  as,  he  said  nothing ;  he  *<m 
many  things;  he  lays  not  a  word ;  say  a  good 
word  for  me. 

He  never  says  a  foolish  thing, 

Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one.  Rochester. 

1  wrote  1  know  not  what .  .  . 

Yet  something  I  did  wish  to  say.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  argue;  to  allege  by  way  of  argument. 
'After  all  can  be  said  against  a  thing.1 
Tillotton.—  S.  To  repeat;  to  rehearse;  to  re- 
cite; as,  tojaya  lesson;  to  «ay  one's  prayers; 
to  lay  grace. 

She  used  every  day  to  wend 
'Bout  her  affairs,  her  spells  ana  charms  to  say. 
Fair/ax. 

4.  To  pronounce;  to  recite  without  singing. 
4  Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  as  follows. ' 
Common  Prayer.—  6.  To  answer;  to  utter 
by  way  of  reply;  to  tell.  'Say  in  brief  the 
cause.'  Shak.— 6.  To  suppose;  to  assume  to 
be  true;  to  presume;  to  take  for  granted:  In 
this  sense  often  in  the  imperative.  "Troops 
left  In  Balaclava,  say  3000. '  Sir  J.  M.  Adye. 

Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard  ; 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  T    iA.i*. 

7.  To  utter  as  an  opinion;  to  announce  as  a 
decision;  to  decide;  to  judge. 

But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  say, 

Harder  to  hit.  Hilton. 

— It  says,  an  impersonal  usage  sometimes 
met  with  =  it  is  said. 

//  says  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  dead  came 
out  of  their  graves.  W.  Collin. 

—It  is  said,  they  say,  it  is  commonly  re- 
ported; people  assert  or  maintain.— To  nay 
nay,  to  refuse.  '  As  who  shall  say  me  nay.' 
Tennyson. 

It  you  plead  as  well  for  them 

As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself. 

No  doubt  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

SJtMIt 

—To  lay  to,  to  think  of;  to  judge  of;  to  be 
of  opinion  regarding. 

What  lay  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends.    SftaJk. 

—That  it  to  tay,  that  is ;  in  other  words ; 
otherwise :  in  legal  and  mercantile  usage, 
often  contracted  to  say;  as,  a  sum  of  £500 
(say,  five  hundred  pounds).  —  Say,  Speak, 
Tell.  Although  this  word  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  speak,  and  in  some  usages  with 
tell,  yet  generally  the  applications  of  these 
words  are  different.  Thus  we  say  to  speak 
an  oration,  to  tell  a  story;  but  in  these 
phrases  say  cannot  be  used.  Yet  to  tay 
a  lesson  is  good  English,  and  so  is  to  my 
prayers.  We  never  use  the  phrases  to  say 
a  sermon  or  discourse,  to  say  an  argument, 
to  xoy  a  speech,  to  say  testimony.  A  very 
general  use  of  say  is  to  introduce  a  relation, 
narration,  or  recital,  either  of  the  speaker 
himself  or  of  something  said  or  done,  or  to 
be  done  by  another.  Thus,  Adam  «ai<i,  This 
is  bone  of  my  bone ;  Noah  said,  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  Ood  of  Shem ;  If  we  tay  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves;  Say  to  the 
cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  Ood;  I  cannot 
tay  what  I  should  do  In  a  similar  case 
Say  (sa),  t>.i  1.  To  speak;  to  declare;  to 
assert;  to  express  an  opinion;  as,  so  he  lays. 
2.  t  To  make  answer;  to  reply. 

To  this  argument  we  shall  soon  hare  said;  for  what 
concerns  It  us  to  hear  a  husband  divulging  his  house- 
hold privaciest  Mitton. 

Say(sa),n.  1.  What  one  has  to  say;  a  speech; 
a  story;  something  said;  hence,  an  affirma- 
tion ;  a  declaration;  a  statement.  '  Let  me 
say  my  «oy.'  Tennyson. 

The  Archdeacon  said  out  his  tay.  standing  with  his 
DacK  to  the  empty  fireplace.  Trollop*. 

2.  A  maxim;  a  saying;  a  saw.  •  That  strange 
palmer's  boding  say.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  The 
spelling  Saye  Is  also  found. 

He  took  it  on  the  page's  sayt, 
Huatrull  had  driven  tW  steeds  away. 

8*yt  (sa),  n.  [For  auay.1  1.  Assay;  triafby 
sample ;  sample ;  taste.  '  To  take  a  say  of 


.  take  a  say 

venison,  or  stale  fowl  by  your  noae.' 


B. 


Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes.    .SAn* 


i  Tried  quality;  temper;  proof.  •A  sword 
of  better  tay.  Spenser.— Tu  give  the  lay, 
to  assure  the  goodness  of  the  wines  and 
dishes,  a  duty  formerly  performed  at  court 
by  the  royal  taster— To  give  a  say  at,  to 
make  an  attempt  for. 

And  five  a  say,  I  will  not  say  directly, 
But  very  fair  at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

K.  Jonson. 

Sayt(sa),r.(.  To  assay;  to  try.  •Ofallwiy'd 
yet  I  wish  thee  happiness.'  Shale .  'The 
tailor  brings  a  suit  home;  he  it  lays.'  B. 
Jutiton. 

Sayt  (sa).  For  Set/,t  pret  of  se  (KM).  Saw. 
Cnaucer. 

Say.t  Sayet  (sa),  n.  [Fr.  taye.  It  laja,  from 
L.  saga  =  sagum,  a  coarse  woollen  mantle  or 
blanket]  1.  A  delicate  kind  of  serge  or 
woollen  cloth.  HaUiwll.  —  2.  A  specie!  of 
silk  or  satin.  'A  kirtle  of  discoloured  tay.' 
Spenser.  '  Thou  tay,  thou  serge,  nay  thou 
buckram  lord.'  Shak. 

Sayer  (sa'er),  n.    One  who  says. 

Mr.  Curran  was  something  much  better  than  a 
sayer  of  smart  sayings.  Jejfriy. 

Sayette  (sn-ef),  n.    Same  as  Sagathy. 

Saying  (sa'ing),  n,  1.  That  which  is  said; 
an  expression ;  a  sentence  uttered ;  a  de- 
claration. •  Moses  fled  at  this  laying.' 
Acts  vii  29. 

The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their 
sayings,  if  not  first  reproached  by  our  doings. 

Attrrlntry. 

2.  A  proverbial  expression ;  a  maxim ;  an 
adage.  '  Blush  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  sav- 
ing a.'  Shak. 

Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise. 
Extolling  patience  or  the  truest  fortitude 

MiltOH. 

Saymant  (sa'man),  n.  Same  as  Saymatter. 
Bacon. 

Saymastert  (sa'mas-ter),  n.  [Abbrev.  of 
atmy -matter]  One  who  makes  trial  or 
proof ;  an  assay  master.  '  Great  tay  matter 
of  state.'  B.  Jonson. 

'SWood  (zblud),  infer.  An  imprecation  ab- 
breviated from  God's  blood. 

'Soloed,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib-cat  or  a  lureed 
bear.  skat. 

Scab  (skab),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scab,  from  L  scabies, 
scab,  scurf,  itch,  from  ,.-,,/,„,  to  scratch,  akin 
to  Or.  skapU,  to  dig.)  L  An  incrusted 
substance,  dry  and  rough,  formed  over  a 
sore  in  healing  —2.  The  mange  in  horses;  a 
disease  of  sheep.— 3.  The  itch.  [Scotch.]— 
4.  A  mean,  dirty,  paltry  fellow.  Applied  to 
persons  as  a  term  of  supreme  contempt  and 
disregard.  'A  scab  of  a  currier.'  Sir  K. 
L'Kttranae. 

Scabbard  (skab' ard),  n.  [Old  spellings 
scaubert,  scauberk,  tcaberke,  ncaberge ;  of 
doubtful  origin;  the  latter  portion  Is  no 
doubt  from  A.  Sax.  beorgan,  O.H  O.  bergan, 
to  protect  (comp.  hauberk),  the  first  portion 
being  probably  equivalent  to  scathe,  harm, 
injury,  the  scabbard  being  what  prevents 
the  weapon  from  doing  harm  when  not  in 
use.]  The  sheath  of  a  sword  or  other  simi- 
lar weapon.  '  Rapier,  scabbard  and  all '  .S7«i « 

Scabbard  (skab'ard),  «.«.  To  put  in  a  scab- 
bard or  sheath. 

Scabbard-fish  (skab'ard-flsh),  n.  The  Lepi- 
dopus  catidatut,  a  beautiful  flsh  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Atlantic,  so 
called  because  in  shape  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  sheath  of  a  sword.  It  Is 
of  a  bright  silvery  whiteness,  with  a  single 
dorsal  tin  running  along  the  back.  The 
ventral  fins  are  only  represented  by  a  pair 
of  scales,  hence  the  generic  name  of  Lepl- 
dopus  or  scale-fish. 

Scabbed  (skabd  or  skal/ed),  a  1.  Abounding 
with  scabs;  diseased  with  scabs.  Bacon. — 
2.  Mean;  paltry;  vile;  worthless. 

Scabbedness  (skab'ed-nes),  ».  The  state  of 
being  scabbed. 

Scabblness  (skab'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  scabby. 

Scabble  (skabl).  v.t.  pret.  4  pp.  tcabbltd; 
ppr.  scabblinii.  To  dress  a  stone  with  a  broad 
chisel  (called  in  England  a  boaster,  and  in 
Scotland  a  drove)  after  it  has  been  pointed 
or  broached,  and  preparatory  to  finer  dress- 
ing; to  scapple. 

icabby  (skab'i),  a.  1  Covered  with  scabs; 
full  of  scabs.  '  A  scabby  tetter. '  Dryden. 
Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange;  mangy. 
Swift. 

Scabies  (ski'bi-Cz),  n.  [L.]  Scab;  mange: 
itch.  DujigltAon. 

cablosa  (sku-bi-o'sa),  n.     [See  SCABIOUS.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Dipsaceaj. 
cabious  (ska'bi-us),  a.    [L.  scabiotwi,  from 

scabies,  scab.)    Consisting  of  scabs;  rough; 

itchy;  leprous;  as,  scabious  eruptions. 


nu,  ftr.  tat,  fall;       me.  met,  her,       pine,  pin;     nfite,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Scabious  (ska'bi-us),  n.  Scabiosa,  an  exten- 
sive genus  of  annual  and  perennial  herbs, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Dipsacea),  na- 
tives of  the  Old  World,  especially  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Eastern  regions.  They 
are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  entire 
or  divided  leaves  and  heads  of  blue,  pink, 
white,  or  yellowish  flowers.  5.  succisa, 
devil's  bit  (which  see),  is  a  common  British 
plant.  It  possesses  great  astringency  but 
no  important  medicinal  virtues,  although  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  great  efficacy 
in  all  scaly  eruptions,  hence  the  name 
scabious, 

Scabling  (skab'ling),  »i.  [From  scabble.]  A 
chip  or  fragment  of  stone. 

Scabredityt  (skab-red'i-ti),  n.  [L.  scabredo, 
from  scaber,  rough.]  Roughness;  rugged- 
ness.  Burton. 

Scabrous  (skab'rus),  a.  [L.  scabrosus,  from 
scaber,  scabri,  rough,  scabby,  from  scabies, 
scab.  ]  1.  Rough  ;  rugged ;  having  sharp 
points  or  little  asperities:  applied  chiefly  in 
zool.  and  bot.  to  surfaces.  — 2.  Harsh ;  un- 
musical 

His  verse  is  scabrous  and  hobbling.        Dryden. 

Scabrousness  (skab'rus-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  scabrous;  roughness; 
ruggedness. 

Scabwprt  (skab'wert),  n.  A  plant,  Inula 
Helenium. 

Scad,  (skad),  n.  1.  A  fish,  the  shad  (which 
see). —  2.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Caranx  (C. 
Trachurus)  ;  the  horse-mackerel. 

Scaffold  (skaf'old),  n.  [O.  Fr.  escafaut, 
eschafault  (Mod.  Fr.  echafaud) ;  L.  L.  scada- 
faltum,  from  ex,  and  cadafaltum;  It.  cata- 
falco,  a  scaffold,  a  catafalque.  See  CATA- 
FALQUE. ]  1.  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage 
raised  either  for  exhibiting  a  spectacle  upon 
or  for  holding  spectators.  Shak. — 2.  A  stage 
or  elevated  platform  for  the  execution  of 
a  criminal.  —  3.  A  temporary  structure  of 
timbers,  boards,  or  planks  erected  by  the 
wall  of  a  building  to  support  the  workmen 
and  materials. 

Scaffold  (skaf'old),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a 
scaffold;  to  sustain:  to  uphold. 

Scaffoldage  t  (skaf'old-aj),  n.  A  scaffold :  a 
stage;  the  timber-work  of  a  stage;  scaffold- 
ing. Shak. 

Scaffolding  (skaf'old-ing),  n.  1.  A  frame  or 
structure  for  temporary  support  in  an  ele- 
vated place.— 2.  In  building,  the  temporary 
combination  of  timber-work  by  the  means 
of  upright  poles  and  horizontal  pieces,  on 
which  latter  are  laid  the  boards  for  support- 
ing the  builders  in  carrying  up  the  different 
stages  or  floors  of  a  building,  or  plasterers 
in  executing  their  work  in  the  interior  of 
houses,  and  which  are  struck  or  removed  as 
soon  as  they  have  answered  their  purpose. 
3  That  which  sustains;  a  frame.  'This 
scaffolding  of  the  body.'  Pope.— 4.  Mate- 
rials for  scaffolds. 

Scaff-raff  (skaf'raf),  n.  Riffraff;  rabble. 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Scaglia  (skal'yi-a),  n.  [It,  the  scale  of  a 
fish,  a  shell,  a  chip  of  marble  or  stone.) 
An  Italian  calcareous  rock,  the  equivaleut 
of  our  white  chalk.  It  is  of  a  red  colour, 
and  has  a  fissile  structure,  hence  the  name. 

Scagliola  (skal-yi-6'la),  n.  [It.  scagliuola, 
dim.otscaglia.  SeeScAQLiA.]  In  arch,  a  com- 
position, imitative  of  marble,  used  for  enrich- 
ing columns  and  internal  walls  of  buildings. 
It  is  composed  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  calcined  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
with  the  addition  of  water,  by  which  a  fine 
paste  is  made.  While  soft  it  is  bestudded 
with  splinters  of  spar,  marble,  granite,  bits 
of  concrete,  coloured  gypsum,  or  veins  of 
clay,  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  The  substances 
used  to  colour  the  spots  and  patches  are 
the  several  ochres,  boles,  &c.  It  is  smoothed 
with  fine  iron  tools,  and  afterwards  polished. 

Scaith  (skath),  ».  Scathe;  harm;  damage. 
Burns.  [A  Scotch  spelling.] 

Scaithless  (skath'les),  a.  Unharmed;  un- 
injured. [A  Scotch  spelling.] 

Scala  (ska'la),  n.  [L.,  a  ladder,  a  flight  of 
stairs.  See  SCALE.]  A  surgical  instru- 
ment for  reducing  dislocations.  — Scala  tym- 
pani,  in  anat.  the  superior  spiral  cavity  of 
the  cochlea.  —Scala  vestibuli,  the  inferior 
spiral  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Scalable  (skal'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
scaled. 

Scalade,  ScaladO  (ska-lad',  ska-la'do),  n. 
[Fr.  scalade,  Sp.  scalado,  from  L.  scala,  a 
ladder.  See  SCALE.  ]  An  assault  on  a  forti- 
fied place,  in  which  the  soldiers  enter  the 
place  by  means  of  ladders;  escalade.  'The 
nocturnal  scalade  of  needy  heroes.'  Ar- 


buUinot.    '  Won  one  town  of  importance  by 
scalado. '    Bacon. 

Scalaria  (ska-la'ri-a),  n.  [L.  tcalaria, 
a  flight  of  steps— from  the  form  of  the 
shells.]  A  genus  of  marine,  turreted,  gas- 
teropodous  mollusca,  with  anti-longitudinal 


Scalaria  fretiosa  (Wentletrap). 

raised  ribs.  They  are  found  in  sandy  mud, 
at  depths  varying  from  7  to  13  fathoms. 
The  molluscs  of  this  genus  have  been  com- 
monly called  wentletraps,  a  corruption  of 
the  German  word  wendel-treppe,  a  winding 
staircase.  The  typical  and  most  celebrated 
species  of  wentletrap  is  S.  pretiosa,  which 
was  formerly  rare,  and  brought  a  large  price 
in  the  market.  It  is  now  found  to  be  not  an 
uncommon  shell  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

Scalariform(ska-la'ri-form),a.  [L.  scalaria, 
resembling  a  flight  of  stairs,  a  ladder,  and 
forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  ladder;  re- 
sembling a  ladder. — Scalariform  vessels,  in 
bot.  tubes  met  with  in  plants,  especially  in 
ferns,  distinguished  by  having  bars  at  regu- 
lar intervals  so  as  to  resemble  a  ladder. 

Scalary  (skala-ri),  a.  Resembling  a  ladder; 
formed  with  steps.  '  Certain  elevated  places 
and scalary ascents.'  SirT.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Scalawag  (skal'a-wag),  n.   See  SCALLAWAO. 

Scald  (skald),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  eschalder,  eschau- 
der.  Mod.  Fr.  echauder.  It.  scaldare,  to  heat, 
warm,  scorch,  scald,  from  L.  ex,  iutens.,  and 
caldus,  calidus,  hot.]  1.  To  burn,  or  pain- 
fully affect  and  injure  with  or  as  with  hot 
liquor;  as,  to  *«<M  the  foot  with  boiling 
water. 

I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion.       Shak. 

It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  persuade  himself  that 

what  actually  scalds  him  feels  cold.  Locke. 

Here  the  blue  flames  of  scalding  brimstone  fall. 

Ctnuley. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat  over 
a  fire  or  in  water  or  other  liquor;  as,  to  scald 
meat  or  milk. 

Scald  (skald),  n.  [From  the  verb.]  A  burn 
or  injury  to  the  skin  and  flesh  by  hot  liquor 
or  vapour. — Burn,  Scald.  See  BURN. 

Scald  (skald),  7i.  Scab ;  scall ;  scurf  on  the 
head.  ' Scurf  e  and  filthy  scald.'  Spenser. 

Scald  (skald),  a.  [That  is,  smiled,  or 
affected  with  scall.  See  SCALL.]  Scurvy; 
paltry;  poor;  as,  scald  rhymers.  Shak 

Scald  (skald),  n.  [Icel.  skald,  Sw.  skald. 
Origin  disputed.]  An  ancient  Scandinavian 
poet;  one  whose  occupation  was  to  compose 
poems  in  honour  of  distinguished  men  and 
their  achievements,  and  to  recite  and  sing 
them  on  public  occasions.  The  scalds  of 
the  Norsemen  answered  to  the  bards  of  the 
Britons  or  Celts.  Written  also  Skald. 

And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale. 

The  scald  has  told  his  wondrous  tale.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Scald,  Scauld  (skald),  v.  t.  To  scold;  to  rate. 
[Scotch.] 

Scaldert  (skal'der),  n.  A  scald;  a  Scandina- 
vian poet.  T.  Warton.  [An  erroneous  form.] 

Scald-fish  (skald'flsh),  n.  A  marine  flat-fish, 
Rhombus  Arnoalossus,  allied  to  the  turbot, 
sole,  and  flounder.  It  is  not  uncommon  on 
our  coasts. 

Scald-head  (skald'hed),  n.  [From  scald, 
scurf,  scurvy.]  A  fungous  parasitic  disease 
mostly  of  the  hairy  scalp,  in  which  the  para- 
sites are  indistinct,  often  distant  patches, 
gradually  spreading  till  the  whole  head  is 
covered  as  with  a  helmet ;  skin  below  the 
scabs  red,  shining,  dotted  with  papillous 
apertures,  excreting  fresh  matter ;  roots  of 
the  hair  often  destroyed.  It  is  known  in 
medical  phraseology  nsFavus,  TineaFavosa, 
and  Porrigo  Scutulata. 

Scaldic  (skal'dik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  scalds 
or  Norse  poets;  composed  by  scalds. 

Scalding,  Scalding-hot  (skald'ing,  skald'- 
ing-hot),  a.  So  hot  as  to  scald  the  skin. 

Scale  ( skal ),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scdlu,  scedlu,  the 
dish  of  a  balance,  a  balance ;  Icel.  skdl,  a 
dish,  a  balance ;  Dan.  skaal,  a  bowl,  the 
scale  of  a  balance ;  D.  schaal,  G.  schale,  a 
flat  dish,  a  balance.  Scale,  a  thin  lamina, 


is  an  allied  word  from  the  same  root.  See 
next  art.]  1.  The  dish  of  a  balance;  and 
hence,  the  balance  itself,  or  whole  instru- 
ment; as,  to  turn  the  scale:  generally  used 
in  the  plural  when  applied  to  the  whole 
instrument. 

Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.  Milton. 

The  scales  are  turn'd;  her  kindness  weighs  no  more 
Now  than  my  vows.  Waller. 

2.  pi.  The  sign  of  the  Balance,  or  Libra,  in 
the  zodiac. 

Scale  (skal),  «.  [A.  Sax.  scale,  scalu,  a  shell, 
a  husk;  Dan.  skad,  the  scale  of  a  fish,  &c.; 
skal,  peel,  rind,  shell;  Icel.  skel,  a  shell 
See  above.  Akin  shale,  shell,  skill,  skull.  ] 
1.  One  of  the  imbricated  plates  on  the  ex- 
terior of  certain  animals:  (a)  one  of  the  thin, 
small,  imbricated  plates  which  protect  the 
skin  of  many  fishes.  They  are  developed 
beneath  the  true  epiderm,  and  consist  of 
alternate  layers  of  membrane,  of  horny  mat- 
ter, and  occasionally  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Fishes  are  sometimes  classed,  in  accordance 
with  the  structure  of  their  scales,  into 
Ctenoid,  Ganoid,  Cycloid,  and  Placoid. 
(6)  One  of  the  laminse,  composed  of  horny 
membrane,  or  of  a  mixture  of  horny  and 
bony  matter,  belonging  to  the  dermoskele- 
ton  of  reptiles.  These  are  modifications  of 
the  epidermis,  and  are  sometimes  called 
Scutes,  (c)  One  of  the  bony  plates  formed 
by  deposits  taking  place  in  the  epidermis  or 
outer  layer  of  the  skin  of  certain  mammals, 


Scales  of  Fishes. 


i.  Ctenoid  Scale  of  the  Perch.  2.  Cycloid  Scale  of 
the  Carp.  3,  Ganoid  Scales  of  Dipterus.  4,  Placoid 
Scale  of  Ray. 

as  the  pangolins  or  scaly  ant-eaters  and  the 
armadillos.  —  2.  Anything  resembling  the 
scale  of  a  fish  or  other  animal:  anything  ex- 
foliated or  desquamated,  or  tending  to  be- 
come exfoliated  or  desquamated;  as,  a  scale 
of  bone,  iron,  and  the  like  ;  specifically,  (a) 
in  bot.  a  small  rudimentary  or  metamor- 
phosed leaf,  scale-like  in  form  and  often  in 
arrangement,  constituting  the  covering  of 
the  leaf-buds  of  the  deciduous  trees  in  cold 
climates,  the  involucrum  of  the  Compositae, 
the  bracts  of  the  catkin,  the  imbricated 
ground  leaves  which  constitute  the  bulb, 
and  the  like.  (6)  An  incrustation  deposited 
in  the  inside  of  a  vessel  in  which  water  is 
habitually  heated,  as  in  a  steam-boiler,  (c) 
The  thin  metallic  lining  of  the  handle  of  a 
pocket-knife. 

Scale  (skal),  v.t.  \.  To  strip  or  clear  of 
scales;  as,  to  scale  a  fish.—  2.  To  take  off  in 
thin  laminae  or  scales.  —  3.  To  pare  off  a  sur- 
face. '  If  all  the  mountains  were  scal'd,  and 
the  earth  made  even.  '  T.  Burnet.—4.  [Scotch 
and  North  English.]  (a)  To  spill;  as,  to  scale 
water.  (6)  To  spread,  as  manure  or  loose 
substances,  (c)  To  cause  to  separate  ;  to 
disperse;  as,  to  .scale  a  crowd.  Usually 
written  Skail.—b.  In  gun.  to  clean  the  in- 
side of  a  cannon  by  the  explosion  of  a  small 
quantity  of  powder. 

Scale  (skal),  v.t.  To  weigh,  as  in  scales;  to 
measure;  to  compare;  to  estimate. 

You  have  found, 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy.  Shalt. 

Scale  (skal),  v.i.  1.  To  separate  and  come 
off  in  thin  layers  or  laminse. 

The  old  shells  of  the  lobster  scale  off.      Bacon. 

2.  [Now  only  Scotch  and  Northern  English.] 
To  separate  ;  to  break  up  ;  to  disperse.  In 
this  sense  usually  written  Ska.il. 

They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled,  and  de- 
partedaway.  Holinshed. 

Scale  (skal),  n.  [L.  scala,  a  ladder,  from  root 
of  scando,  to  mount,  Skr.  skand,  to  ascend.  ] 
l.t  A  ladder;  series  of  steps;  means  of 
ascending. 

Love  refines 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges  ...  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  mayst  ascend. 

Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  storming  a  place  by  mounting 
the  walls  on  ladders;  an  escalade  or  scalade. 
'A  city  strong  ...  by  battery,  scale,  and 
mine  assaulting.'  Milton.  —  3.  Anything  gra- 
duated, especially  when  applied  as  a  mea- 
sure or  rule,  or  marked  by  lines  or  degrees 
at  regular  intervals  ;  as,  specifically,  (a)  a 
mathematical  instrument  consisting  of  a 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TB,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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slip  of  wood.  Irorjr,  or  metal,  with  one  or 
•ton  atto  of  space*  fjradus  ted  and  n  umbered 
on  It*  nrface,  for  measuring  or  laying  of) 
dltUme*.  *c.,  *  In  drawing,  plotting,  and 
the  like  See  Oi'STKH's  SCALE,  Plane  nail 
(under  PLASH  Diagonal  teale  (under  Dl- 
AOOHALX  (6)  Any  Instrument,  figure,  or 
Kbeme  graduated  for  the  parpow  of  mea- 
suring  extent  or  proportions,  (c)  A  ba*l* 
for  a  numerical  system;  as,  the  binary 
scale;  the  decimal  scale.  (<f)  In  mtuie,  a 
neceMlon  of  note*  arranged  In  the  order 
of  pitch  and  comprising  tho»e  sounds  which 
may  occur  In  a  piece  of  mrulc  written  in  a 
(Ira  key.  In  ft*  aimplert  form  the  Kale 
consUU  of  .even  *tep*  or  degree*  counted 
upward  In  a  regular  order  from  a  root  or 
prime  (the  tonic  or  key-note),  to  which 
aerie*  the  eighth  I*  added  to  form  the  oc- 
tave A  »cale  may  have  It*  key-note  at  any 
pitch,  no  one  being  more  natural  than  an- 
other; but  It  ha*  been  the  practice  among 
musicians  to  conilder  the  scale  having  C  for 
It*  key-note  as  the  natural,  model,  or  nor- 
mal scale.  The  diatonic  scale  ascends  by 
five  step*  (tone*)  and  two  half-steps  (semi- 
tone*), taking  for  the  name*  of  the  note* 
the  letter*  C.  D.  E.  F,  O,  A,  B,  C,  or  the  syl- 
lable*  do,  re,  mi,  fa.  sol,  la,  si,  do ;  the  two 
semitones  occur  between  K  and  F  (mi  and 
fa)  and  Hand  C  (si  and  do).  When  the  scale 
I*  graduated  all  the  way  by  a  series  of  twelve 
half-step*  or  semitones  It  I*  called  the  chro- 
matic scale  A  >cale  hi  said  to  lie  major 
when  the  Interval  between  the  key-note  and 
the  third  above  it,  a*  from  C  to  E.  consists 
of  two  tones ;  1 1  Is  called  minor  when  the 
Interval  between  the  key-note  and  Its  third, 
a*  from  A  to  C,  consist*  of  a  tone  and  a 
half  The  term  Kale  I*  also  applied  by 
Borne  musicians  a*  a  lynonym  of  compass, 
that  is,  the  series  of  notes  producible  by 
various  voice*  or  Instruments ;  as,  the  scale 
of  a  pianoforte,  violin,  or  the  like. — t  Suc- 
cession of  ascending  or  descending  steps  or 
degree*;  progressive  series;  scheme  of  com- 
parative rank  or  order;  gradation. 

Tb*  Wither  nature  still  advances,  and  preserves 
Ms  sttpenontv  in  the  iak  of  being.          J<Uu<m. 

6  Relative  dimensions  without  difference  in 
proportion  of  part* ;  size  or  degree  of  the 
part*  or  components  of  any  complex  thing 
compared  with  other  like  thing*;  as,  a  plan 
on  the  scale  of  an  Inch  to  100  yards. 
Scale  (*kal),  ».«.  pret.  A  pp.  scaled;  ppr. 
tenting  [See  the  above  noun,  and  comp 
•cattule.  ]  To  climb,  a*  by  a  ladder;  to  ascend 
by  steps;  to  clamber  up. 

Often  have  I  iraFd  the  crafty  oak.        Sffnsrr. 

Scale*  (skal),  r  p.  To  afford  an  ascent,  as  a 
ladder  or  stain;  to  lead  up  by  steps  or 
stair*. 

Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair. 
That  it.ilrj  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven's  Kate. 
Looks  down  with  wonder.  .l/(:.v,; 

Scale  -  armour  (skal'ar-mer).  n  Armour 
consisting  of  small  plates  of  steel  partly 
overlapping  each  other,  like  the  scales  of  a 
fl«h.  From  It*  pliability  It  was  a  favourite 
protection  for  the  neck,  hanging  down  like 
a  curtain  from  the  helmet. 

Scale  -  beam  ( skallwm ).  n.  The  beam  or 
lever  of  a  balance. 

Scale-beetle  («kal'be-tl),  11.  A  name  given 
to  the  Hirer-beetle. 

Scale-board  (skWbdrd,  often  skabTwrd).  n 
1.  A  thin  veneer  of  wood  used  for  covering  the 
surface*  of  article*  of  furniture,  for  backing 
looking  glaasea.  and  the  like  -2.  In  print- 
inp.  a  thin  dip  of  wood  employed  in  Justi- 
fying a  page  to  It*  true  length. 

Scale  -  fern  (•kani-rn),  n  A  popular  name 
ni  of  the  genus  Teterach  (C.  offlcin- 
n ruin),  so  named  from  the  Imbricated  tawny 
«ale»^t  the  back  of  the  fronds.  To  this 
>  attributed  a  marvellous 


to  small  scales  when  sticking  close  to  the 

bark  or  leaves. 

Scalelen  (ikalles),  a.    Destitute  of  scales. 
Scale-mOM  (ikal'mosX  M.    A  popular  name 

given  to  the  Jungermannias,  plant*  resem- 


ci.-s  and  Is  said  to  be  used  a*  a  bait  for  fish 
on  the  roast  of  Wale*. 

Scale  -nih  jf-kal'fljhX  n.    A  dealer's  name 
!^  ,OJ!*r*L  ""  lorrt-  tn«  h«l«.  »nd 
Ti!'  *  '"  dr»-cluwl.  "'''••"  have 
commercl»1  ••!"•  •>'  the  cod. 


'      *  name  given 
Ipelnnirlnir  to  the  family  (Joed. 
.y  of  which  live  a*  parasites  on  varl- 
HM  plant*  particularly  on  hot-house  plant* 
Mrf  do  them  considerable  injury/  They 
eelve  their  name  from  their  resemblance 


Scale-mosses. — I.  Jttngtrmannia  ciliaris; 
a,  y.  bidtntoja  (both  natural  size). 

bling  moss,  and  belonging  to  the  order  He- 
patictc.  They  grow  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
in  damp  earth,  and  in  similar  places,  and 
are  so  called  from  the  small  scale-like  leaves. 

Scalene  (ska-lenO,  o.  [Gr.  tkaUnot,  limping, 
halting,  uneven,  j  In  math,  a  term  applied 
to  a  triangle  of  which  the  three  sides  are 
unequal.  A  cone  or  cylinder  is  also  said  to 
be  scalene  when  its  axis  is  inclined  to  its 
base,  but  in  this  case  the  term  oblique  is 
more  frequently  used. 

Scalene  (ska-leV),  n.    A  scalene  triangle. 

Scalenohedron  (ska-le'n6-he"dron),  n.  [Gr. 
•tallMOf,  uneven,  and  hedra,  seat,  base.] 
In  crystal,  a  pyramidal  form  under  the 
rhombohedral  system,  in  which  the  pyra- 
mid* are  six-sided  and  the  faces  are  scalene 
triangles. 

Scalenoust  (ska-le'nus),  a.  Same  as  .Scalene. 

Scalenus  (ska-le'nus),  n.  [Gr.  tkalinos,  ir- 
regular, unequal.]  In  nnat  one  of  a  pair 
of  muscles  of  the  neck,  situated  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra; and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  Its 
use  is  to  move  the  neck  to  one  side  when  it 
acts  singly,  or  to  bend  it  forward  when 
both  muscles  act;  and  when  the  neck  is 
fixed  It  serves  to  elevate  the  ribs  and  dilate 
the  chest. 

Sealer  (skal'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
scales. 

Scale-Stone  (skal'stdn),  n.  Tabular  spar; 
schaalstein. 

Scallness  (skal'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
scaly;  roughness. 

3caling-bar  (akillng-bar),  11.  A  bar  or  rod 
for  removing  the  incrustation  or  scale  from 
heating  surfaces,  as  from  the  surface  of  a 
steam-boiler. 

Scallng-hammer  (skal'ing-ham-er),  n.  A 
hammer  for  removing  scale  from  heating 
surfaces. 

Scaling-ladder  (skal'ing-lad'der).  n.  A  lad- 
der made  for  enabling  troops  to  scale  a 
wall.  Such  ladders  are  generally  made  in 
lengths  of  12  and  7J  feet,  and  can  be  Joined 
by  lilting  the  end  of  one  into  the  socket  of 
another. 

Scallola  (skal-yi  ola).    Same  as  Scagliola 

Scall  (skal).  n.  [Dan.  skal,  peel,  husk,  skal- 
tlft,  bald;  Icel.  alcalli,  a  bald  head;  akin  to 
scale.]  Scab;  scurf;  scabbiness;  leprosy. 

It  is  a  dry  tt:ill,  even  a  leprosy  on  the  head. 

Lev.  «iii.  30. 

—Dry  scall.  psoriasis,  or  itch.—  Moist  scall, 
the  impetigo  or  eczema. 

Scallawaff  (skal'la-wag),  n.  A  miserable 
scamp;  a  scapegrace.  'You  good-for-nothin' 
young  scallawag.'  flaliburlon.  Written  also 
Scalawag.  [American.] 

Scalled  (skald),  a.    Scurfy;  scabby;  scald. 

Scalllon  (skal'yun),  n.  [It  scalogao,  from 
L  ctrpa  Ascalonia  or  allium  Atcalonium 
the  onion  of  Ascalon.]  A  plant,  the  Allium 
ascaliinicum,  a  kind  of  onion.  See  SHALLOT. 

Scallion-facedt  (skal'yun-fast),  o.  Having 
a  mean  scurvy  face  or  appearance.  Nares 
says  the  true  sense  is  stinkinq-faced  from 
tcaUion,  a  shallot. 

His  father's  diet  was  new  cheese  and  onions. 
—What  a  ifaUuni./acal  rascal  'tis  1     Btau.  cV  F 1. 

Scallop  (skallop,  skollop),  n,  [O.Fr.  etca- 
lope,  lit  a  shell-fish,  being  no  doubt  from 
some  of  the  Teutonic  words  equivalent  to 
E.  sMI.tcale;  comp.  D.  ichelp,  tchulp,  shell, 
cockle-shell  See  8CALK.J  1.  A  marine  la- 


nt*.  fisr.  fat.  fall;        me,  met,  b«r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  more: 


mellibranchfate  mollusc  of  section  Asipho- 
tiida,  family  Ostreldne,  and  genus  Pecten. 
The  shell  is  bivalve,  the  binge  toothlcs*. 
having  a  small  ovated  hollow,  from  which 
alternate  ribs  and  furrows  usually  run  di- 
verging to  the  margin  of  the  shell.  Like  the 
oyster  the  scallop  habitually  lies  on  one  tide, 
the  lower  valve  being  the  deepest,  and  the 
foot  wanting  or  rudimentary.  There  are 
numerous  species  used  for  food,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  the  seas  of  most  cli- 
mates. The  shell  occurs  in  abundance  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  was  formerly 
worn  by  pilgrims  as  a  mark  that  they  had 
been  to  the  Holy  Land.  See  PECTKN. 
Hence  —  2.  In  her.  a  scallop  shell  as  the 
badge  of  a  pilgrim.  This  shell  is  also  the 
symbol  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  who  is  usu- 
ally represented  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim.  In 
this  sense  usually  written  Escallop.  —  8.  A 
kind  of  dish  for  baking  oysters  in. — 4.  A  re- 
cess or  curving  of  the  edge  of  anything,  like 
the  segment  of  a  circle.  Written  also  Scol- 
lop.— Scallop  budding,  in  tiort.  a  method  of 
budding  performed  by  paring  a  thin  tongue- 
shaped  portion  of  bark  from  the  stock,  and 
applying  the  bud  without  divesting  It  of  its 
portion  of  wood,  so  that  the  barks  of  both 
may  exactly  lit .  and  then  tying  it  in  the 
usual  way. 

Scallop  (skallop  or  skol'lop),  v.t.  1.  To  mark 
or  cut  the  edge  or  border  of  into  segments 
of  circles.  '  Scallop  every  winding  snore. ' 
Shcnstone.  —  2.  To  cook  in  a  shell  or  scallop, 
as  oysters.  See  SCALLOPED. 

Scalloped  (skal'lopt  or  skollopt).  p.  and  a 
1.  Furnished  with  a  scallop;  made  or  done 
with  or  in  a  scallop.— 2.  Cut  at  the  edge  or 
border  into  segments  of  circle*.  'A  wide 
surbased  arch  with  scalloped  ornament*. ' 
Gray. — Scalloped  or  scolloped  oysters,  are 
oysters  baked  with  bread-crumbs,  cream, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  butter. 
This  was  at  first  literally  done  in  distinct 
scallop  shells,  and  afterwards  in  a  dish  for 
the  purpose  called  a  scallop. 

ScalopB  (ska'lops),  n.  [Or.,  a  mole.]  A  genus 
of  Talpidas  or  moles,  inhabiting  North  Ame- 
rica, and  of  which  S.  agvaticus  (the  shrew- 
mole)  is  the  most  familiar  species.  See 
SHREW-MOLE. 

Scalp  (skalpX  n.  [Probably  of  same  origin 
as  tcau  shell;  comp.  D.  tchelp  or  scliulp,  a 
shell;  Icel.  ekitlpr,  a  sheath.]  :.  The  head; 
the  skull.  S/iat.— 2.  The  outer  covering  of 
the  skull,  composed  of  skin  and  of  the  ex- 
panded tendon  of  the  occipito-  frontal 
muscle,  and  of  intermediate  cellular  tissue 
and  blood-vessels.  Hence  the  skin  of  the 
head  or  a  part  of  it,  with  the  hair  belonging 
to  it  toni  or  cut  off,  as  by  the  American  In- 
dians, as  a  mark  of  victory  over  an  enemy. 

By  tlic  bare  f  caff  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar, 
This  fellow  were  a  kin);  for  our  wild  faction.  Sfiat. 

Sca.lv  (skalp),  ti  (.  To  deprive  of  the  scalp 
or  integuments  of  the  head. 

Scalp  (sknlp),  n.  A  bed  of  oysters  or  mus- 
sels; a  scaup.  [Scotch.] 

Scalpel  (skal'pen,  n.  [L.  scalpellum,  dim.  of 
scalpmm,  a  knife,  from  scalpo,  to  cut,  to 
scrape.]  A  knife  used  in  anatomical  dissec- 
tions and  surgical  operations. 

Scalpelllform  (ekal-pel'li-form),  a.  (L.  seal- 
pelltnn,  and  fontta,  shape.  See  SCALPEL.  ]  In 
but.  having  the  form  of  a  scalpel,  and 
planted  vertically  on  a  branch. 

Scalpellum  (skal-pel'lum).  n.  A  genus  of 
Crustacea  belonging  to  the  Clrripedia  or 
barnacle  order.  5.  vubjare  is  a  common 
species. 

Scalper,  Scalplng-lron  (ekal'per,  skal'- 
ping-i-ern),n.  [See  SCALPEL]  An  instrument 
of  surgery,  used  in  scraping  foul  and  cari- 
ous bones;  a  raspatory. 

Scalplng-knlfe  (skal'ping-nif),  n.  A  knife 
used  by  the  Indians  of  America  in  scalping 
their  prisoners. 

Scalp-lock  (skalp1ok),n.  A  long  tuft  of  hair 
left  on  the  crown  of  the  head  by  the  war- 
riors of  some  of  the  North  American  Indian 

tribH, 

Scalprlform  (skalp'ri-form),  n.  [L.  scat- 
prum,  a  knife,  and  forma,  form,  shape.) 
Chisel-shaped;  specifically  applied  tip  tin- 
incisor  teeth  of  the  Rodentia,  which  by  de- 
ficiency of  the  enamel  on  one  side  present  a 
cutting  edge  like  that  of  a  knifr. 

Scalprum  (skalp'rum),  n.  (L.,  a  knife.]  In 
tool,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  incisor  tevtb 

Scaly  (skal'i),  a.  I.  Covered  or  atx>imding 
with  scales ;  as,  a  truly  fish :  the  tcaly  cro- 
codile. —  2.  Resembling  scales,  liimimr,  or 
layers.  —3.  In  /»<>/.  composed  of  scales  lying 
over  each  other;  as,  a  scaly  bulb;  having 


tube,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  fey. 
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scales  scattered  over  it;  as,  a  scaly  stem. — 
4.  Shabby,  mean,  stingy.  [Slang.]  —  Scaly 
ant-eater,  the  pangolin,  a  mammal  belong 
ing  to  the  genus  Manis  (which  see) 

Scaly -winged  (skal'i-wingd),  a.  Having 
wings  with  scales,  as  some  insects. 

Scamble(skam'bl),u.t.  pret.  &pp.  scambled, 
ppr.  scamblimj.  [Comp.  O.D.  schampelen, 
to  deviate,  to  slip;  D.  schommelen,  to  stir 
to  shake.]  1.  To  stir  quick;  to  be  .busy;  to 
scramble;  to  struggle;  to  be  bold  or  tm'bu- 
lent.— 2.  To  shift  awkwardly;  to  sprawl;  to 
be  awkward.  'A  fine  old  hall,  but  a  scam- 
bling  house. '  Evelyn.  [In  this  sense  usually 
written  Shamble.] 

Scamble  (skam'bl),  v.  t.  To  mangle ;  to  maul. 
Mortimer. 

Scamble(skam'bl),n.  A  struggle  with  others; 
a  scramble. 

Scambler  (skam'bler),  n.  1.  One  who  scam- 
bles.  —  2.  A  bold  intruder  upon  the  gener- 
osity or  hospitality  of  others. 

A  scatnbler,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  one  who  goes 
about  among  his  friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by  the  Irish 
called  a  cosherer.  Sleeve. 

Scambling  (skamTMing),  p.  and  a.  [See  SCAM- 
BLE.)  Disorderly;  turbulent. 

But  that  the  scamblinp  and  unquiet  time 

Did  push  it  out  of  further  question.  Shak. 

Scamblingly  (skam'bling-UXado.  With  tur- 
bulence and  noise;  with  bold  intrusiveness. 

Scamillus  (ska-mil'us),  n.  pi.  Scamilli(ska- 
mil'i).  [L.,dim. 

of  scamnum,  a  I 

bench,  a  step, 

from     scando,  J L 

to  climb.)    In          C  j 

anc.    arch,     a        ,* —  ^^ 

sort  of  second        \ — \ 

plinth  or  block 
under  a  statue, 
column,  &c.,  to 
raise  it,  but 
not,  like  a  ped- 
estal, orna- 
mented with 
any  kind  of 
moulding. 

Scammonia  (skam-mo'ni-a),  n.  See  SCAM- 
MONY. 

Scammoniate  (skam-mo'ni-at),  a.  Made 
with  scammony.  'Scammoniate  or  other  ac- 
rimonious medicines.'  Wiseman. 

Scammony  (skam'mo-ni),  n.  [L.  scammo- 
nia,  from  Gr.  skammdnia,  said  to  be  from 
the  Persian.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Con- 
volvulus, the  C.  Scammonia,  which  grows 
abundantly  iu  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  re- 
sembles our  common  bindweed  (C.  arven- 


a,  Scamillus. 


Scammony  (Convolvulus  Scanunoniu). 


tis),  but  is  larger,  and  has  a  stout  tap-root, 
from  which  tile  drug  is  extracted.— 2.  An  in- 
spissated sap  obtained  from  the  plant  Con- 
volvulus Scammonia,  of  a  blackish  gray 
colour,  a  nauseous  smell,  and  a  bitter  and 
acrid  taste.  The  best  scammony  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light  spongy  masses,  easily  fri- 
able. That  of  Smyrna  is  black,  ponderous, 
and  mixed  with  extraneous  matter.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  drastic  purge,  and 
usually  administered  in  combination  with 
other  purgatives  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
grains. — French  or  Montpellier  scammony.  a 
substance  made  in  the  south  of  France  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  Cynanchum  nwns- 
peliacum,  mixed  with  different  resins  and 
other  purgative  substances. 
Scamp  (skamp),  n.  [Probably  from  scamper, 
and  signifying  originally  one  who  decamps 
or  runs  off  without  paying  debts.  See 
SCAMPER.]  A  worthless  fellow;  a  knave;  a 
swindler;  a  mean  villain;  a  rogue.  [This 
word  has  not  been  long  used  in  literature. 


Halliwell  gives  it  as  a  provincial  word  oc 
curring  in  various  dialects.] 

He  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  honour. 

Df  Quincey. 

Scamp  (skanip),  u.  t.  To  execute,  as  a  piece 
of  work,  in  a  slim  and  superficial  manner 
to  perform  in  a  careless, slip-shod,  dishonest 
or  perfunctory  manner.  '  That  all  the  ac 
cessories  most  needful  to  health,  but  not 
of  the  most  elegant  description,  would  be 
scamped  or  neglected.'  Sat.  lies. 

The  scavaging  work  was  scamped,  the  men,  to  use 
their  own  phrase,  '  licking  the  work  over  anyhow,' 
that  fewer  hands  were  required.  Mayhem. 

Scamper  (skam'per),  n.  One  who  scamps 
work. 

Scamper  (scam'per),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  escamper, 
Pr.  esca.rn.par,  It.  scam-pare,  to  save  one's 
self,  to  escape;  L.  ex,  out  of,  and  campus,  a 
plain,  a  field  of  battle;  lit.  to  leave  the  field 
to  decamp.]  To  run  with  speed ;  to  hasten 
away;  to  escape. 

A  fox  seized  upon  the  fawn,  and  fairly  scampered 
away  with  him.  Sir  A'.  L'Ettranfe. 

Scamper  (skam'per),  n.  A  hasty  flight;  act 
of  running;  a  run. 

Scampish  (akamp'iah),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  a  scamp ;  knavish. 

Scan  (skan),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scanned;  ppr. 
scanning.  [Formerly  written  scand,  from 
Fr.  scander,  to  scan  verse,  from  L.  scando, 
scandere,  to  climb,  to  mount,  to  scan  (whence 
ascend,  descend);  Skr.  skand,  to  leap,  to 
climb.  ]  1.  To  examine  by  counting  the  met- 
rical feet  or  syllables ;  to  read  or  recite  so 
as  to  indicate  the  metrical  structure. 

Harry  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 
Milton. 

Hence— 2.  To  go  over  and  examine  point  by 
point ;  to  examine  minutely  or  nicely ;  to 
scrutinize.  'To  scan  this  thing  no  further  ' 
Shale. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  con- 
spicuous, and  liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted. 

Atterbliry. 
If  he  utterly 

Scans  all  the  depths  of  magic,  and  expounds 
The  meanings  of  all  motions,  shapes,  and  sounds ; 

He  shall  not  die.  Kcnts. 

Scandal  (skan'dal),  n.  [Fr.  scandale,  from 
L.  scandalum,  Gr.  skandalon,  a  snare,  a 
stumbling-block,  a  scandal.  Slander  is  a 
different  form  of  this  word.  ]  1.  Offence 
given  by  the  faults  or  misdeeds  of  another ; 
reproach  or  reprobation  called  forth  by 
what  is  considered  wrong;  opprobrium; 
shame ;  disgrace ;  as,  his  behaviour  caused 
great  scandal. 

O,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 

That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar ! 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion;  defamatoryspeech 
or  report;  something  uttered  which  is  false 
and  injurious  to  reputation ;  defamatory 
talk;  as,  to  be  fond  of  scandal. 

When  scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie, 
Or  taxed  invention  for  a  fresh  supply; 
'Tis  called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears.   Coivper. 

3.  In  law,  (a)  a  report/rumour,  or  action 
whereby  one  is  affronted  iu  public,    (b)  An 
irrelevant  and  abusive  statement  introduced 
into  a  bill,  or  any  pleading  in  an  action. 

Scandal  (skan'dal),  v.  t.  1.  To  throw  scandal 
on ;  to  defame ;  to  asperse ;  to  traduce ;  to 
blacken  the  character  of. 

If  you  know 

That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  nug  them  hard, 
And  after  JBMMfif/ them,  .  .     then  hold  me  dangerous. 

S/iai. 

2.  t  To  scandalize;  to  offend;  to  shock. 
Scandalize  ( skan'dal-iz ),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
scandalized;  ppr.  scandalizing.  [Fr.  scan- 
daliser;  Gr.  skandalizo.  See  SCANDAL.  ] 
1.  To  offend  by  some  action  considered  very 
wrong  or  outrageous ;  to  shock ;  to  give  of- 
fence to;  as,  to  be  scandalized  at  a  person's 
conduct. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by 
using  harmless  things?  Hooker. 

2  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  disgrace  on.— 3.  To 
libel;  to  defame;  to  asperse;  to  slander. 
'  Words  tending  to  scandalize  a  magistrate. ' 
Blackstone.  [  In  this  and  preceding  sense 
obsolete  or  obsolescent.  ] 

To  tell  his  tale  might  be  interpreted  into  scandal- 
ising the  order.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Scandal-monger  (skan'dal-mnng-ger).  n. 
One  who  deals  in  or  retails  scandal;  one  who 
spreads  defamatory  reports  or  rumours  con- 
cerning the  character  or  reputation  of 
others. 


Scandalous  (skan'dal-us),  a.  [Fr  scan- 
daleiix.  See  SCANDAL.)  1.  Causing  scandal 
or  offence;  exciting  reproach  or  reprobation; 
extremely  offensive  to  duty  or  propriety; 
shameful.  'Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive 
to  any.'  Hooker.— 2.  Opprobrious;  disgrace- 
ful to  reputation ;  that  brings  shame  or  in- 
famy; as,  a  scandalous  crime  or  vice. 

You  know  the  scandalous  meanness  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, f^fj 

3.  Defamatory;  libellous;  slanderous;  as,  a 
scandalous  report. 

Scandalously  (skan'dal-us-li).  adv.  1.  In  a 
scandalous  manner;  in  a  manner  to  give 
offence;  disgracefully;  shamefully. 

His  discourse  at  table  was  scandalously  unbecom- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  station.  Swift. 

2.  t  Censoriously ;  with  a  disposition  to  find 
fault. 

Shun  their  fault,  who,  scandalously  nice, 

Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice.       Pope. 

Scandalousness  (skan'dal-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  scandalous;  the  quality  of 
giving  offence  or  of  being  disgraceful. 
Scandalum  magnatum  (skan'da-lum  mag- 
na'tum).  In  law,  the  offence  of  speaking 
slanderously  or  in  defamation  of  high  per- 
sonages (magnates)  of  the  realm,  as  temporal 
and  spiritual  peers,  judges,  and  other  high 
officers.  Actions  on  this  plea  are  now  ob- 
solete. 

Scandent  (skan'dent),  a.  [L.  scandens.  scan- 
dentil,  ppr.  of  scando,  to  climb.]  In  lot. 
climbing,  either  with  spiral  tendrils  for  its 
support,  or  by  adhesive  fibres;  as,  a  scan- 
dent  stalk;  performing  the  office  of  a  tendril; 
as,  a  scandent  petiole. 

Scandinavian  (skan-di-na'vi-an),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  Scandinavia,  a  name  of  the  region 
now  comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  or  of  the  Swedo- 
Norwegiau  peninsula  alone;  relating  to  the 
language  and  literature  of  this  portion  of 
Europe  (including  also  Iceland). 
Scandinavian  (skau-di-na'vi-an),  n.  1.  A 
native  of  Scandinavia.  —  2.  The  language  of 
the  Scandinavians. 

Scandix(skan'diks),n.  [Gr.  skandix,  chervil, 
scandix.  ]  A  small  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Umbelliferse.  It  is  composed  of  annual 
herbs  with  striated  stems,  bipinnate  leaves, 
the  leaflets  divided  into  linear  lobes,  and 
small  umbels  of  white  flowers  which  are 
succeeded  by  slender  long-beaked  fruits. 
S.  Pecten-  Venfris (needle  chervil,  shepherd's 
needle  or  Venus's  comb)  is  found  in  Britain. 
Scansion  (skan'shpn),  n.  The  act  of  scan- 
ning; the  measuring  of  a  verse  by  feet  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  quantities  be  duly 
observed. 

Scansores  (skan-so'rez),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  L.L. 
scansor,  a  climber,  from  L.  scando,  to  climb.  ] 
An  order  of  birds,  popularly  known  as 
climbing  birds,  having  the  feet  provided 
with  four  toes,  of  which  two  are  turned 
backwards  and  two  forwards.  Of  the  two 
toes  which  are  directed  backwards  one  is 


tor 

• 


ft.  Head  and  foot  of  Cuckoo,     b,  Do.  of  Green  Wood- 
pecker,   c.  Do.  of  Great  Jacamar. 

the  hallux  or  proper  hind-toe,  the  other 
is  the  outermost  of  the  normal  three  an- 
terior toes.  This  conformation  of  the  foot 
enables  the  scansores  to  climb  with  umisual 
facility.  Their  powers  of  flight,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  only  moderate  or  below  the 
average.  Their  food  consists  of  insects  find 
fruit;  their  nests  are  usually  made  in  the 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      n?,  sin?;      TH,  then;  th.  thin;      w,  u'ig;    wh,  ic/iig;    zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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hollom  of  old  tree*.  but  tome  of  them,  as 
the  cmwkooa,  have  the  peculiarity  that  they 
build  no  neati  of  their  own,  but  deposit 
their  cgn  la  the  nesU  of  other  birds.  They 
•re  all  monogamous.  The  moit  Important 
famine*  are  the  cuckooi  (CuculidtM,  the 
woodpecker,  and  wry-necks  (PicldaA  the 
parrote  <pslttadd«),  the  toucans  (JUm- 
pbutld*),  the  trogons  (Trogonl.UO.  the  bar- 
teU  (Bucconld«).  and  the  plantato-oMwt 
(Mu»pha«id«X  Not  all  of  thl»  order  are 
actually  climber*.  and  then  are  climbing 
bird.  which  do  not  belong  to  this  order. 

ScanMlial  («kan  •o'ri-al).  n.  A  bird  of  the 
order  Scanaorea. 

Scanaorlal  (»V»n  «6'rl-alX  a.  Climbing  or 
adapted  to  climbing  ;  an  epithet  applied  tc> 
the  order  of  l.lrdi  called  Scansorea. 

Scant  (ikantX  <»•  [A  Scandinavian  word; 
Icel.  ikojnmr,  ikamt,  abort,  brief,  ikaintr, 
•  ahare,  a  portion;  Norse  «tom<a,  to  measure 
out.  ikanta,  eiactly  measured  or  fitted,  leav- 
tng  nothing  to  spare;  comp  also  Prov.  E.  and 
Hi-  itiap  or  ikemp,  to  give  short  measure 
The  change  from  Aamt  to  Kant  I*  similar  to 
that  of  I.  amUatoKaunl  )  1  Notfull.  lalye, 
or  plentiful;  scarcely  sufficient  ;  rather  leas 
than  Is  wanted  for  the  purpose;  scanty:  not 
enough:  as.  a  icanl  allowance  of  provisions 
or  water;  a  ttanl  piece  of  cloth  for  a  gar- 
ment. 

A  slngl-  violet  transplant 

m;ih.  the  colour,  and  the  size, 
All  winch  before  was  poor  and  jtafit, 
Redoubles  Bill  ami  multiplies.  Dm**. 

1  Sparing:  parsimonious;  cautiously  afford- 
tafTcharjr  [Rare.] 

Be  somewhat  /r,tM//r  of  your  maiden  presence. 
Stot. 

I.  Having  a  limited  or  scanty  supply;  scarce; 
abort:  with  ../. 

He's  fat  and  »r<r«/»/  breath.  S*at. 

T»  We  nhrrryotir  ner.es  arc  ua.nl     Tmtyim 

4  .Vntii  said  of  a  wind  when  It  heads  a  ship 
off.  so  that  she  will  barely  lay  her  course 
when  the  yards  are  sharp  up. 
Scant  (ikant),r(  (See  the  adjective  ]  I.  To 
limit;  to  stint:  to  keep  on  short  allowance; 
as,  to  Man/  one  In  provisions  ;  to  leant  our- 
selves in  the  use  of  necessaries. 

1  am  scantt4  ID  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  your 
•cttowi.  Tirjdr*. 

1  To  afford  or  five  out  sparingly;  to  be 
niggard  of;  to  make  small  or  scanty;  to  keep 
back;  to  grudge.  'Scant  not  my  cups.' 
SAo*.  'Spoil  his  coat  with  tcantituj  a  little 
cloth.'  ft/in* 

Scant  (sk«nt),  ri.  To  fall  or  become  less  ; 
as,  the  wind  teantt. 

Scant  (skant),  ode.  Scarcely  ;  hardly  ;  not 
quite 

The  people  received  of  the  bankers  m*r  twenty 
trailing.  for  thirty.  Cam*, 

O'er  fonder  bill  does  jr.i»i/the  dawn  appear.    Gay. 

Scant  (skant).n.  Scarcity;  scantiness.  'Like 

the  ant.  In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  icanL' 

Camr     [Rare  ) 
Bcantllone,  t  n.    [OFr.  ttrhantaim.    See 

aCAHTtr)  A  pattern;  a  scantling   Itomaant 

iff  tla  Ron. 
Scantily  (ikanfl-ll).  adv.    In  a  scanty  man- 

ner;  not  fully;  not  plentifully;  sparingly; 

niggardly. 

Though  his  mind  wai  very  sctnnly  stored  with 
auteriah.  he  used  what  nutrri.il  lie  had  In  such  a 
•ajt  as  lo  produce  a  wonderful  effect.  MaMulay 

ScantLneH  (skanfl-nesX  n.    The  state  or 
1  ......  '"  ion  of  being  scanty;  narrowness;  waul 

of  nmplituilr,  greatness,  or  abundance  in- 
sufficiency. 

»lliainVr  was  much  troubled  at  the  tcantiru,,  of 
nature  itself  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  f,,r  him 
to  disturb  SMil 

Scantlet  (skan'U).  r.i.  pret  *  pp  teantled- 
ppr  KanUtng  (From  icatit,  not  full  1  To 
l~  drfldcnt;  to  fail  Vraylon. 

tSSPUtSA  '•'-  "n  meaning  1  from 
•Ml,  like  tcanllr,  r  i  ;  in  meaning  2  from 


«.  » 

rat  off  the  edges,  from  prefix  a  (L  ,*),  ,nd 
eta**..  eanul,  a  corner-piece,  a  lump    a 

c  ™*  '  i  •  T°  cut  ""«•»  =  «° 


I  To 


,          mr  '• 
e  Into  small  pieces. 


.   X 
jj— —  — •  "inuawM  to  their  proper 

fSSSf!  (*»tTetX  n.    [See  SCAKTUHO.) 
•II  pattern ;  a  small  quantity.    Sir  II. 


'  Scantling  (skantling),  n.  (Perhaps  two 
words  are  here  mixed  up  under  one  form, 
some  of  the  meanings  being  based  partly  on 
icantle,  scant,  partly  on  O.  Fr.  eichantillon, 
Kr.  tchantillon.  a  specimen,  a  pattern,  ori- 
ginally a  corner-piece,  chip,  from  rchanttler, 
to  break  into  cantles;  but  It  Is  difficult  to 
separate  the  sense*.  SeeSCAKTLE,  t>.(.]  LA 
quantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpose;  a 
sample;  a  pattern. 

A  pretty  tcantiinfot his  knowledge  may  be  taken  by 
bis  deferring  to  be  baptized  for  so  many  years.  Milton. 

1  A  small  quantity;  as,  a  scantling  of  wit 

A  virtue,  setting  professions  aside,  of  which  there  is 
mighty  little  in  thtsgurdenat  present,  excepting  some 
little  scantlings  that  may.  perhaps,  belong  to  myself. 
J.  Baiate. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  pieces  of  timber,  stones, 
Ac.,  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  also, 
a  general  name  for  small  timbers,  such  as 
the  quartering  for  a  partition,  rafters,  pur- 
lins, or  pole-plates  in  a  roof,  etc.  — 4.  A  kind 
of  trestle  or  horse  for  supporting  a  cask. — 
S.  A  rough  draft;  a  rude  sketch. 

Scantling  t  (skant'Ilng),  o.  Not  plentiful ; 
small. 

Scantly  i -k;uit'l i ),  adv.  In  a  scant  manner: 
(>o  not  fully  or  sufficiently;  narrowly;  penu- 
riously;  sparingly;  illiberally. 

Spoke  tcantty  of  me;  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour  5Aa4. 

C>)  Scarcely;  hardly.  "That  he  could  at  the 
first  fcanCiy  believe  me.'  Burnet. 

I  scansly  am  resolv'd.  which  way 
To  bend  my  force,  or  where  imploy  the  same.  Fair/ax. 
His  kirtle  made  of  forest  green 
Reached  scantty  to  his  knee        Sir  H'.  Scarf. 

Scantness  (skant'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  scant;  narrowness;  smallness; 
a*,  the  scantness  of  our  capacities.  'Scant- 
ness  of  outward  things. '  Barrow. 

Scant-of-grace  (skant'ov-gras),  n.  A  good- 
for-nothing  fellow ;  a  graceless  person ;  a 
scape-grace. 

Yet  you  associate  yourself  with  a  sort  of  scanty, 
grace,  as  men  call  me.  Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Scanty  (skant'l),  a.  [From  swmt.]  1.  Want- 
ing amplitude  or  extent ;  narrow ;  small ; 
scant 

His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty.  Locke. 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine.  Pope. 

2.  Not  abundant  for  use  or  necessity;  not 
copious  or  full;  notample:  hardly  sufficient; 
as,  a  scanty  supply  of  words;  &  scanty  supply 
of  bread. 

Their  language  being  scanty,  and  accommodated 
only  to  the  tew  necessaries  of  a  needy  simple  life,  had 
no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  a  thousand.  Locke. 

S.  Sparing;  niggardly;  parsimonious. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty  be  not  tooscanty 
of  words.  Watts. 

Scape  t(skap),n  1  An  escape  'Hair-breadth 
scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach.' 
SAo*.— 2.  Means  of  escape;  evasion. 

Crafty  mate, 
What  other  sea  ft  canst  thou  excogitate.    Chapman. 

S.  Freak;  aberration;  deviation;  escapade;  a 
misdemeanour;  a  trick;  acheat.  'Thenlay'st 
thy  scapes  on  names  adored.'  Hilton. 

Scape  (skip),  r.(.  or  i.  pret.  &  pp  scaped; 
ppr.  scaping.  The  contracted  form  of  escape 
sometimes  used  in  verse.  '  By  this  I  scaped 
them.'  Tennyson. 

Scape  (skip),  n.    [L  scapus,  the  shaft  of  a 


Scape. 

i.  Wild  Hyacinth  (Scitla  nutanA.    i  Cowslio 
(Primula  ,„.,;,.     ,  ,,  Scapci 

P,m«f.  th«  «t«lk  of  a  plant    Allied  to  Or 
•toptron,  ilttptnn,  a  staff,  Otlpti,  to  prop, 


SCAPULAR 

to  lean  on.)  1.  In  bat  a  radical  stem  bearing 
the  fructification  without  leaves,  as  In  the 
narcissus  and  hyacinth.  —2.  In  arch,  the 
apophyge  or  spring  of  a  column ;  the  part 
where  a  column  springs  out  of  its  base,  usu- 
ally moulded  into  a  concave  sweep  or  ca- 
vetto. 

Scape-gallows  (skap'gaMoz),  n.  One  who 
has  escaped  the  gallows  though  deserving 
of  it. 

•And  remember  this.  scatt-eaUmts:  said  Ralph. 
•  that  if  we  meet  again,  and  you  so  much  as  notice  mr 
by  a  begging  gesture,  you  sliall  seethe  inside  of  a  jail 
once  more.'  Difkens. 

Scape-goat  (skap'gotX  n.  [Escape  and 
goat.]  1.  In  the  Jewuh  ritual,  a  goat  which 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
where  the  high-priest  laid  his  hands  upon 
him,  confessing  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
putting  them  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  after 
which  the  goat  was  sent  into  the  wilderness, 
bearing  the  iniquities  of  the  people.  Lev 
xvi.  Hence— 2.  One  made  to  bear  the  blame 
of  others. 

And  heap'd  the  whole  Inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  icafe-foal  of  the  race. 
All,  all  upon  the  brother.  Tennyson. 

Scape-grace  (skap'gras),  n.  A  graceless 
fellow ;  one  without  solidity  or  steadiness ; 
a  careless,  Idle,  hare-brained  fellow. 

Scapel,  Scapellus  (skap'el,  ska-pel'lus),  n. 
Inoot.  the  neck  or  caulicle  of  the  germinating 
embryo. 

Scapeless  (skaples),  a.  In  bat.  destitute  of 
a  scape. 

Scapement  (skap'ment),  n.  See  ESCAPE- 
MENT. 

Scape -wheel  (skap'whel),  n.  The  wheel 
which  drives  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Scapna  (ska'fa),  71.  [L  ,  a  skiff  or  cock-boat.  ] 
In  anal,  the  cavity  of  the  external  ear  be- 
tween the  helix  and  the  antihelix 

Scaphander  (ska-fan'<lcr),  n.  [Or.  tkaphot, 
anything  hollowed,  and  atier,  androi,  aman. ) 
A  case  in  which  a  diver  Is  inclosed  when 
under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Scaphldlum  (ska-nd'i-um),  n.  In  hot.  a  hol- 
low case  containing  spores  in  algals 

Scaphism  (skaf'izm),  n.  [Or.  tkapts,  to  dig 
or  make  hollow.  J  A  barbarous  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  criminals,  among  the  Per- 
sians, by  confining  them  in  a  hollow  tree 
Five  holes  were  made— one  for  the  head,  and 
the  others  for  the  arms  and  legs.  These 
parts  were  anointed  with  honey  to  attract 
the  wasps,  and  in  this  situation  the  criminal 
was  left  to  linger  till  he  died. 

Scaphlte  (skaf'it),  n.  [L.  tcapha.  Or. 
xkaphe,  a  skiff.  ]  A  fossil  cephalopod,  of  a 
boat-shaped  form,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  ammonites.  They  have  an  elliptical  cham- 
bered cell,  the  inner  extremity  being  colled 
up  in  whorls  embracing  one  another,  and 
the  outer  extremity  continued  nearly  in  a 
horizontal  plane  and  then  folded  back. 
These  beautiful  shells  are  almost  peculiar 
to  the  chalk  formation. 

Scaphlum  (ska'fl-um).  n.  [L,  from  Or. 
tkaphos,  a  boat.]  In  hot.  the  carina  or  keel 
of  papilionaceous  flowers. 

Scaphognathlte  (skal-og'na-thit),  n.  [Or. 
skaphoK,  a  boat,  and  gnathos,  a  jaw.]  The 
boat-shaped  appendage  (epipodlte)  of  the 
second  pair  of  maxilla  in  the  lobster,  the 
function  of  which  Is  to  spoon  out  the  water 
from  the  branchial  chanil>er. 

Scaphoid  (skaf'oid),  a.  [Or.  ikapht,  a  skiff, 
and  eidog,  resemblance.]  Boat-shaped;  re- 
sembling  a  boat.  —Scaphoid  bone,  a  bone  of 
the  carpus  and  of  the  tarsus,  so  called  from 
the  shape.  Scaphoid  is  synonymous  with 
aanimuar  as  applied  to  the  fossa  which 
separates  the  two  roots  of  the  antihelix. 

Scaplform  (skap'i-form),  a.  In  bot.  scape- 
like;  in  the  form  of  a  scape. 

Scapolite  (skap'o-lit),  H.  [Or.  Otapot,  a  rod. 
and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  occurring  massive,  or 
more  commonly  In  four-  or  eight-sidr.l 
prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids 
II  takes  its  name  from  its  long  crystals, 
often  marked  with  deep  longitudinal  chan 
nels,  and  collected  in  groups  or  masses  of 
parallel,  diverging,  or  intermingled  prisms 
Called  also  fftittalite. 

Scapple  (skap'lX  e.t.  pret  *  pp.  tcappted; 
ppr.  icappKng.  To  rough-dress;  to  reduce 
to  a  straight  surface  without  working 
smooth,  as  stone.  8ee  SCABBI,E 

Scapula (skap'u-la),  n.  [L.]  1.  The  shoulder- 
blade,  a  bone  of  the  pectoral  arch  of  \,  rt<- 
brates .—  2.  The  row  of  plates  in  the  cup  of 
crlnoids  which  give  rise  to  the  anus. 

Scapular  (sk.ip'u-li'-r).  a.  [I.  ooitwloru, 
from  tcapvla,  the  shoulder-blade.]  1'ertaln- 


Pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mdve:       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


U,  Sc.  abune;      y,  8c.  tty. 


SCAPULAR 

ing  to  the  shoulder,  or  to  the  scapula ;  as, 
the  scapular  arteries;  scapular  veins. 

Scapular  (skap'u-ler),  n.  In  ornith.  a  fea- 
ther which  springs  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing,  and  lies  along  the  side  of  the  back. 

Scapular,  Scapulary  (skap'u-ler,  skap'ii-la- 
ri),?i.  l.A  kindof  garment  or  portion  of  dress, 
consisting  of  two  bands  of  woollen  stuff— one 
going  down  the  breast  and  the  other  on  the 
back,  over  the  shoulders — worn  by  a  reli- 
gieux.  The  original  scapular  was  first  in- 
troduced by  St.  Benedict,  in  lieu  of  a  heavy 
cowl  for  the  shoulders,  designed  to  carry 
loads.  —  Tongue  scapular,  a  scapular  on 
which  twelve  tongues  of  red  cloth  were 
sewn,  put  on  a  monk  who  had  offended  with 
his  tongue.— 2.  In  mrg.  a  bandage  for  the 
shoulder-blade. 

Scapus(ska'pus)7i.  [L.,  a  stalk.]  l.lnornith. 
the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  feather,  including 
the  hollow  base  or  quill  and  the  solid  part 
supporting  the  barbs. — 2.  In  bot.  see  SCAPE. 

3.  In  arch,  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

Scar  (skar),  n.  [In  the  sense  of  a  wound, 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  eschar,  Fr.  es- 
carre,  escharre,  the  slough  or  part  that  se- 
parates from  a  sore,  the  scab  as  of  a  wound, 
from  Gr.  eschara,  the  scab  or  eschar  on  a 
wound  caused  by  burning;  but  in  this,  as 
in  other  senses,  it  may  be  of  Teutonic  ori- 
gin, from  root  of  score,  shear,  short;  comp. 
Dan.  skaar,  a  cut,  an  incision;  O.G.  scara, 
G.  schaar,  a  cutting.  In  meaning  4  same  as 
Icel.  skor,  a  precipice,  a  rift  in  a  rock,  Dan. 
sfricer,  a  cliff,  a  rock,  from  same  root.  Comp. 
also  Armor,  skarr,  a  crack,  a  chink,  skarra, 
to  crack,  to  chink.  ]  l.A  mark  in  the  skin  or 
flesh  of  an  animal,  made  by  a  wound  or  an 
ulcer,  and  remaining  after  the  wound  or 
ulcer  is  healed;  a  cicatrix;  as,  the  soldier  is 
proud  of  his  scars. 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder. 

Coleridge. 

2.  A  hurt ;  a  wound.  Shak.  —  3.  Any  mark 
or  injury;  a  blemish. 

The  earth  had  the  beauty  of  youth,  and  not  a 
wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  oo  its  body.  Bnrnet. 

4.  A  cliff ;  a  precipitous  bank;  a  naked  de- 
tached rock ;  a  bare  and  broken  place  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain.    Also  written 
Scaur. 

O,  sweet  and  far.  from  cliff  and  scar, 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing.     Tennyson. 

In  this  sense  it  forms  or  enters  into  many 
place-names  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
Scarborough, Scarcliff,  &c. — 5.  In&o(.  a  mark 
on  a  stem  or  branch  seen  after  the  fall  of  a 
leaf,  or  on  a  seed  after  the  separation  of  its 
stem. 

Scar  (skar),  v.t,  pret.  &  pp.  scarred;  ppr. 
scarring.  To  mark  with  a  scar  or  scars;  to 
wound;  to  hurt. 

I'll  not  shed  her  blood  ; 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skiu  of  hers  than  snow.  Shaft. 
There  rose  a  hill  that  none  but  man  could  climb, 
Scarr'd  with  a  hundred  wintry  water-courses. 

Tennyson. 

Scar  (skar),  v.i.    To  be  covered  with  a  scar; 
to  form  a  scar;  as,  the  wound  scars  over. 
Scar*  (skar),  v.t    To  scare;  to  terrify. 

Our  Talbot,  to  the  French  so  terrible  in  war. 
That  with  his  name  their  babes  they  used  to  scar. 
Drayton. 

Scar  (skar),  n.  [L.  scarns.}  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Labrus.  See  SCAKUS. 

Scarab  (skar'ab),  n.  1.  A  beetle;  a  scarabee. 
'Battening  like  scarabs  in  the  dung  of 
peace.'  Massinger. — 2.  Applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  term  of  reproach. 

Note  but  yonder  scarabs, 

That  liv'd  upon  the  doing  of  her  base  pleasures. 
Beau.  Gr  Fl. 

Scarabseidse  (skar-a-be'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  scar- 
abozus,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  very 
extensive  group  of  beetles,  forming  the  chief 
part  of  the  section  Lamellicornes.and  having 
the  genus  Scarabeeus  ol  Linn,  as  its  type. 


Scarabatts  sacer,  or  Sacred  Beetle. 

Latreille  divides  the  Scarabajidae  into  six  sec- 
tions, viz.  Coprophagi  (dung-eaters),  Areni- 
coli  (dwellers  in  sand),  Xylophili  (delighting 
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in  wood),  Phyllophagi  (leaf-eaters),  Anthobii 
(living  on  flowers),  and  Melitophili  (delight- 
ing in  honey).  To  the  first  section  belong 
the  dung-feeding  Scarabaoi  and  the  sacred 
beetle  of  the  Egyptians:  See  SCARAB*US. 

Scarabaeus  (skar-a-be'us),  n.  [L.  scara- 
bceus.]  An  extensive  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  placed  by  Linn,  at  the  head  of  the 
insect  tribes,  and  answering  to  the  section 
Lamellicornes  of  Latreille.  They  are  some- 
times called  dung-beetles,  from  their  habit 
of  inclosing  their  eggs  in  pellets  of  dung, 
which  are  placed  in  holes  excavated  for 
their  reception.  By  the  French  entomolo- 
gists of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  by  some 
English  writers,  the  name  Scarabaeus  is  still 
retained  generically  for  the  gigantic  insects 
placed  by  Linn,  at  the  head  of  the  genus, 
such  as  the  elephant  and  hercules  beetles. 
The  S.  sacer,  or  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  regarded  with  great  veneration; 
and  figures  of  it,  plain  or  inscribed  with 
characters,  were  habitually  worn  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  as  an  amulet. 

Scarabee  (skar'a-be),  n.  A  beetle;  an  insect 
of  the  genus  Scarabseus.  '  Scarabees  that 
batten  in  dung.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Scaramouch  (skar'a-mouch),  n.  [Fr.  scar- 
amouche.  It.  scaramuccia,  scaramuccio.]  A 
buffoon  in  motley  dress.  A  personage,  in 
Italian  comedy,  imported  originally  from 
Spain,  whose  character  was  compounded  of 
traits  of  vaunting  and  poltroonery.  His 
costume  was  black  from  top  to  toe;  he  wore 


A  Scaramouch. 

a  black  toque  (kind  of  square-topped  cap),  a 
black  mantle,  and  had  on  his  face  a  mask 
with  openings.  In  France  the  scaramouch 
was  used  for  a  greater  variety  of  parts.  The 
term  is  hence  applied  to  any  poltroon  and 
braggadocio. 

Scarbroite  (skar'bro-it),  n.  A  mineral  of  a 
pure  white  colour,  void  of  lustre,  and  com- 
posed of  alumina,  silica,  ferric  oxide,  and 
water,  occurring  as  veins  in  the  beds  of 
sandstone  covering  the  calcareous  rock  near 
Scarborough  (whence  the  name). 

Scarce  (skars),  a.  [O.E.  scarse,  scars,  O.Fr. 
escars,  eschars,  It.  scarso,  D.  schaars,  scarce, 
needy,  scanty,  sparing,  from  L.  L.  excarpsus, 
scarpsus,  for  excerptus,  pp.  of  L.  excerpo, 
to  pluck  or  cull  out— ex,  out,  and  carpo,  to 
pluck.]  1.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant;  being 
in  small  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand; deficient;  wanting;  as, water  isscarce; 
wheat,  rye,  barley  is  scarce;  money  is  scarce. 

2.  Being  few  in  number  and  scattered;  sel- 
dom met  with ;  rare ;  uncommon ;  unfre- 
quent;  as,  good  horses  are  scarce. 

The  scarcest  of  all  is  a  Fescennius  Niger  on  a  me- 
dallion well  preserved.  Addistm. 

3.  Scantily  supplied;  poorly  provided;  not 
having  much:  with  of. 

As  when  a  vulture,  on  Imaus  bred  .  .  . 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  tf/'prey 
.    flies  toward  the  springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams.    Milton. 

i\  Sparing;  stingy;  parsimonious;  mean. 
—To  make  one's  self  scarce,  to  disappear 
voluntarily;  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

You  seem  to  forget  that  my  liberty  was  granted 
only  on  condition  of  making  myself  scarce  in  the 
two  Castiles.  Smollett. 

Scarce,  Scarcely  (skars,  skars  'li),  adv. 
Hardly;  barely;  scantly;  but  just;  with  diffi- 
culty; as,  I  can  scarce  (or  scarcely)  speak;  I 
could  scarce  (or  scarcely)  believe  my  eyes. 
'With  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame.'  Shak. 
'He  scarcely  knew  him.'  Dryden. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.       Shai\ 
And  we  have  yet  large  dry ;  for  scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finish'd  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heaven. 

Milton. 


SCARF 

Slowly  he  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides. 

Drydtn. 

Scarcement  (skars'ment),  n.  1.  Inbuilding, 
a  set-back  in  the  building  of  walls,  or  m 
raising  banks  of  earth ;  a  footing  or  ledge 
formed  by  the  setting  back  of  a  wall.— 2.  In 
mining,  a  ledge  of  a  stratum  left  projecting 
into  a  mine  shaft  as  a  footing  for  a  ladder; 
a  support  for  a  pit-cistern,  &c. 

Scarceness,  Scarcity  (skars'nes,  skars'i-ti), 
n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  scarce; 
as,  (a)  smallness  of  quantity,  or  smallness  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  or  demands ;  defi- 
ciency; as,  a  scarcity  of  grain.  'Ascarcity 
of  lovely  women. '  Dryden. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value  to 
its  scarcity.  Johnson. 

Often,  absolutely,  deficiency  of  things  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistence  of  man;  dearth;  want; 
famine.  'Whereof  ensued  great  scarsitie 
and  hunger.'  Fabyan.  *  Provision  against 
the  ensuing  time  of  scarcity.'  Dr.  J.  Scott. 
[Scarceness  is  seldom  used  in  this  sense.] 
(6)  Rareness;  infrequency. 

The  value  of  an  advantage  is  enhanced  by  its 
scarceness.  Collier. 

—Root  of  scarcity,  or  scarcity  root,  mangel- 
wurzel,  Fr.  racine  de  disette,  root  of  want 
or  scarcity. 

Scard  (skard),  n.  A  shard  or  fragment. 
[Provincial  English.) 

Scare  (skar),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scared;  ppr. 
scaring.  [O.E.  or  Sc.  skarre,  to  take  fright; 
Icel.  skjarr,  apt  to  flee,  shy,  skirra,  to  drive 
away,  to  shrink;  comp.  G.  scheren,  to  drive 
away.]  To  fright;  to  terrify  suddenly;  to 
strike  with  sudden  terror. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shot  is  lost.    Shak. 

— To  scare  away,  to  drive  away  by  frighten- 
ing. 

Scare  (skar),  n.  A  sudden  fright  or  panic; 
particularly  applied  to  a  sudden  terror  in- 
spired by  a  trifling  cause,  or  a  purely  ima- 
ginary or  causeless  alarm;  as,  the  volunteer 
movement  originated  in  an  invasion  scare. 

Scare-babe  (skar'bab),  n.  Something  to 
frighten  a  babe;  a  bugbear.  Grose.  [Rare.] 

Scarecrow  (skar'kro),  n.  [Scare  and  crow.  ] 
1.  Any  frightful  thing  set  up  to  frighten 
crows  orother  birds  from  crops;  hence,  any- 
thing terrifying  without  danger;  a  vain  ter- 
ror. 'A  scarecrow  set  to  frighten  fools 
away.'  J>ryden.  —  2.  A  person  so  poor  and 
meanly  clad  as  to  resemble  a  scarecrow. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.    I'll  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.          Shak. 

S.  A  sea-bird,  the  black  tern.  Pennant. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Scare-fire  t(skar'fir),n.  A  fire  alarum.  'Bells 
serve  to  proclaim  a  scare-fire. '  Holder. 

From  noise  of  scare-fires  rest  ye  free. 
From  murders,  benedicitie.  Herrick. 

Scarf  (skarf),  n.  [L.  G.  scherf,  Dan.  skjosrf, 
skierf,  G.  schdrpe,  O.H.G.  scherbe,  Prov.  G. 
schirpe,  schrap;  hence  Fr.  echarpe,  O.Fr. 
escharpe,  escherpe,  scarf.  The  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  was  a  pocket,  especially  a 
pocket  hung  over  the  neck  foralms  or  scraps; 
hence  it  came  to  mean  the  band  suspending 
the  pocket,  a  scarf.]  1.  A  sort  of  light  shawl; 
an  article  of  dress  of  a  light  and  decora- 
tive character  worn  round  the  neck  or  loosely 
round  the  shoulders,  or  otherwise ;  some- 
times a  kind  of  necktie, 
at  other  times  a  kind  of 
sash.  '  Under  your  arm 
like  a  lieutenant's  scarf.' 
Shak.  '  With  scarfs  and 
fans  and  double  change 
of  bravery.'  Shak.  'Flut- 
tering scarfs  and  ladies' 
eyes.'  Tennyson.  —  2.  In 
her.  a  small  ecclesiastical 
Scarf.  banner  hanging  down 

from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 
Scarf  (skarf),  ».  t    1.  To  throw  loosely  on  in 
the  manner  of  a  scarf. 


Up  from  my  cabin, 

My  sea-gown  sea  rf*d  about  me,  in  the  dark 

Groped  I  to  find  out  them. 


Shak. 


2.  To  dress  or  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  scarf; 
to  cover  up,  as  with  a  scarf  or  bandage ;  to 
bandage. 

Come,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.      Shak. 

Scarf  (skarf),  n.  [Icel.  skarf r,  So.  scart.] 
A  cormorant.  [Provincial  English.] 

Scarf  (skarf),  n.  [Same  word  as  Sw.  skarf.  a 
seam,  a  joint  (whence  skarf va,  to  scarf); 
Dan.  skurre,  to  scarf,  to  unite  by  scarfing ; 
Sc.  sfcare,  a  scarf,  to  scarf.]  In  carp,  the 
joint  by  which  the  ends  of  two  pieces  of 


ch,  cham;      ch,  Sc.  locA; 
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j,^'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IH,  then;  th,  tAin; 


w,  wig;    wh,  u'Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Umber  are  united  K  u  to  form  *  contlnu- 

u  piece;  or,  the  part  cut  »w»jr  from  each 

of  twTpteoe.  of  timber  to  be  Jo""*"  *«- 


Various  forms  of  Scarh. 

gether  longitudinally,  to  th»t  the  corre- 
sponding ends  may  At  together  In  an  eren 
joint .Different  scarf-joints  are  ihown  In 
the  accompanying  cut.  The  joint  Is  secured 
by  bolu  and  straps. 

Scarf  ( skarf ).  i  t.  (Sw.  skarf  n,  to  join  to- 
gctber  See  the  noun.]  In  carp,  to  cut  a 
tearf  on ;  to  unite  bjr  meant  of  a  scarf.  See 
the  noun. 

Scarfed  (skarfd).  p.  and  a.  Covered  or 
adorned  with,  or  at  with,  a  scarf;  decorated 
with  scarfs  or  pendants. 

How  like  a  younker.  or  a  prodigal. 

The  icar/tj  bark  pun  from  her  native  bay ! 

How  like  •  pro<1iK*l  doth  she  return. 

With  over-weathcr'd  ribs  ami  ra^ed  sails!    Skat. 

Scarf-joint  (skarf  joint),  ri.  In  carp,  a  joint 
f.iMiuM  by  scarfing. 

Scarf-skin  (skarf'skinX  n.  The  cuticle:  the 
epidermis;  the  outer  thin  integument  of  the 
body.  '  Nut  a  hair  ruffled  upon  the  tcarf- 
slctH.'  Tennyson. 

Scarf- weld  (skarf  weM).  ».  A  peculiar  joint 
made  in  welding  two  pieces  of  metal,  as 
Iron,  together 

Scarification  (•kar'l  fl  ka"shon),  n.  [ !..  sea- 
rifeatia  See  SCARIFY  ]  In  >ura.  the  act 
of  scarifying;  the  operation  of  making  seve- 
ral Incisions  in  the  skin  with  a  lancet  or 
•carincator  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
blood,  letting  out  fluids.  Ac. :  the  act  of  re- 
moving the  flesh  about  a  tooth  in  order  to 
get  at  It  the  better  with  an  instrument 

Scartflcator(skar'i-n-ka"W-r),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  scarification  or  cupping.  It 
consist*  of  ten  or  twelve  lancets  which  are 
discharged  through  apertures  in  its  plane 
surface  by  pulling  a  kind  of  trigger,  so  that 
in  passing  they  make  a  number  of  incisions 
In  the  part  to  which  the  instrument  is  ap- 
plied 

Scanner  (skar'l-fl-er).  n.  1.  The  person  who 
scariflea— a  The  instrument  used  for  scari- 
fying. — &  In  ayri  an  Implement  with  prongs 
employed  for  stirring  the  soil  without  re- 
versing Its  surface  or  altering  Ita  form.  Such 
ImplrmenU  are  also  called  Scujlers,  Culti- 
vator*, and  Urubbert. 

Scarify  (»kar;ifi>,  «.(.  pret.  A  pp  scarified; 
ppr  Kari/yinp.  (Fr  scarifier,  L.  tcarijico, 
from  Or.  ttanphamnai,  to  scratch  open  or 
scrape  up.  from  ikariphot,  a  sharp-pointed 
Instrument )  1.  In  sury  tu  scratch  or  cut 
the  skin  oft,  or  make  small  incisions  by 
means  of  a  lancet  or  cupping  instrument, 
so  as  to  draw  blood  from  the  smaller  veaseU 
without  opening  a  large  vein,  or  to  let  out 
fluids:  also,  to  remove  the  flesh  about  a 
tooth  In  order  to  get  a  better  hold  of  it. 
S.  To  stir  the  soil,  as  with  a  scarifier. 

ScartouB,  Scarlose  (ska'ri-us,  ska'ri-oa),  a. 
In  bot.  tough,  thin  and  semitransparent,  dry 
and  sonorous  to  the  touch,  as  a  perianth 

Scarlatina  (skar-lato'na).  n.  [KromawrM.] 
A  term  frequently  used  to  designate  that 
febrile  malady  commonly  called  In  English 
Starlit  Ft**-.  It  la  characterized  by  fever, 
attended  about  the  third  day  with  an  erup- 
tion of  level  or  nearly  level  crimson  red 
patches,  first  appearing  In  the  fauces  and 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  breasts,  and  progres- 
sively on  the  whole  surface,  often  confluent 
and  terminating  about  the  seventh  day  In 
cutlcular  exfoliation*  There  are  two  great 
varieties  S.  simplex.  In  which  the  fever  Is 
moderate  and  terminates  with  the  efflor- 
eeeenoe.  the  prostration  of  strength  being 
trIBIng.  and  toe  contagious  power  slight; 
and  S.  anginota.  In  which  the  fever  Is  severe, 
the  throat  ulcerated,  and  the  disease  highly 
contagious.  S  maliyna  has  been  reckoned 
a  variety  of  this  In  its  worst  degree.  Bcar- 
Latina  arizes  persons  of  all  agea,  but  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  an  moat  subject 
to  it 


Scarlatinous  (skkr-la  U'mu),  a.  Pertaining 
to  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever.  Dunyliion. 

Scarless  (skar'les).  o.  Free  from  scars, 
carlet  (skar'let),  n.  [O.Fr.  eicarlate,  Mod. 
Kr  tcariate.  It.  tcarlatto;  generally  referred 
to  Ar.  or  Per.  tskarldt,  takarldt,  but  the 
eastern  forms  are  as  likely  to  lie  derived 
from  the  European  as  the  latter  from 
them.  Another  suggestion  is  L.  galaticue, 
galaticus  ntber  (Oalatian  red)  having  been 
employed  to  signify  scarlet,  from  cochineal 
being  received  from  (Solatia.  The  alwence 
of  a  form  intermediate  between  galaticus 
and  tcarlet  militates  against  this  supposi- 
tion. Wedgwood  suggests  a  derivation 
from  the  L.  caro,  carms,  flesh,  the  It.  tcar- 
natino,  flesh-coloured,  becoming  Venetian 
scarlatin.  mlied  white  and  red  ]  1.  A  beau- 
tiful bright  red  colour,  brighter  than  crim- 
son. The  finest  scarlet  dye  is  obtained  from 
cochineal.  —2  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  colour;  scar- 
let robe  or  dress. 

All  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet. 

Pro*,  xxxi.  21. 

3  Dressed  in  scarlet:  wearing  scarlet  'Scor- 
Itt  hypocrite.'  Shak. 

Scarlet  ( skillet  X  a.  Of  the  colour  called 
scarlet;  of  a  bright  red  colour;  as,  a  scarlet 
cloth  or  thread;  a  tcarlet  lip.  —Scarlet  bean, 
the  I'haseolus  multiform,  called  also  Scar- 
let Runner,  a  native  of  Mexico,  cultivated 
as  a  vegetable  on  account  of  its  long  rough 
pods.  —  Scarlet  fever.  See  SCARLATINA.  — 
Scarlet  Juh,  a  Chinese  fish,  the  telescope 
carp:  so  called  from  its  red  colour.  The  eyes 
In  these  Ashes  are  exceedingly  prominent, 
and  the  fins  are  double. — Scarlet  lychnis,  a 
plant,  the  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  an  elegant 
border-flower. — Scarlet  maple, &n&me  some- 
times given  to  the  Acer  nibntin,  or  red 
maple.  —Scarlet  oak,  the  name  commonly 
given  In  the  United  States  to  the  Quercus 
eoccinea,  from  the  beautiful  scarlet  colour 
of  its  leaves  in  autumn.  —  Scarlet  runiur, 
the  scarlet  bean  (which  see)  —  The  scarlet 
woman,  the  woman  referred  to  in  Rev.  xvii. 
4,  ..  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  by 
Protestant  polemics  to  Rome  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Scarlet  (skar'let),  ».(.  To  make  scarlet  or 
bright  red;  to  redden.  [Rare.] 

The  ashy  paleness  of  my  cheek 

Is  tcarlettd  in  ruddy  flakes  of  wrath.        Ford. 

Scarlet -lake  (sk&r-let-lak).  n.  A  red  pig- 
ment prepared  from  cochineal. 

Scarmage.t  Scarmoget  (skar'maj,  skar'- 
IIL.IJ)  Old  and  peculiar  modes  of  spelling 
Skirmish. 

Scarmlsche.t  n.    A  skirmish.     Chaucer. 

Scam  (skarn),  n.  [A  Sax.  icearn;  Icel.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  ukarn.  dung;  Sc.  sham,  cow-dung.] 
Dung.  [Local.] 

Scam -bee  (skarn'be),  n.  A  beetle.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  an  amber-coloured  fly 
frequenting  dung,  as  also  to  an  insect  resem- 
bling a  bee  with  the  same  habit.  [Local.] 

Scarp  (skarp).  n.  [Another  form  is  escarp, 
from  Fr.  ctcarpt,  from  It.  scarpa,  a  scarp,  a 
slope,  from  the  German ;  O.  H.  G.  wary,  Mod. 
G.  scharf,  E.  sharp.]  In  fort,  the  interior 
talus  or  slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Scarp  (skarp),  r .t.    To  cut  down  like  the 

scarp  of  a  fortification ;  to      

cut  down  as  a  slope. 

Scarp,  Scarpe  (skarp),  n. 
(O.  Kr.  escharpe.  See 
SCARF.]  In  her.  a  dimin- 
utive of  the  bend  sinister, 
supposed  to  represent  a 
shoulder-belt  or  officer's 
scarf. 

Scarped  (skilrpt),  p.  and 
a.  Cut  down  tike  the  scarp 


Scarp. 


of  a  fortification.  '  From  scarped  cliff  and 
quarried  stone.'  Tennyson. 

Scarph  (akarf).    Same  as  Scarf  (in  carp.). 

Scarret  (skar).  n.  A  rock;  a  scar  or  precipi- 
tous cliff.  Male. 

Scarred  (skard),  p.  and  a.  Marked  by  scan; 
exhibiting  scars ;  specifically.  In  bot.  marked 
by  the  scare  left  by  bodies  that  have  fallen 
"if ;  the  stem,  for  instance,  is  scarred  by  the 
leavea  that  have  fallen. 

Scarry  (skar'i),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  scars; 
having  scars  or  marks  of  old  wounds.  — 
2.  Resembling  or  having  scars  or  precipices. 

Bcart  (skart),  v.t.  To  scratch;  to  scrape. 
Sometimes  applied  to  Indistinct  or  indiffer- 
ent writing.  '  And  what  use  has  my  father 
for  a  whin  bits  of  scarted  paper.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Bcart  ( skart ),  n.  1.  A  scratch ;  a  stroke  or 
dash  of  the  pen.  'Twa  skarts  of  a  pen.' 


Sir  W.  Scott.  —  2.  A  meagre,  puny-looking 
person:  a  niggard.    [Scotch.] 

Scart,  Scartli  (skart,  skarth),  n.   [For  scar/, 
Icel.  skarf  r.]    A  cormorant.    [Scotch.] 

Scarus  (ska'rus),  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Labridas,  or  that  of  the  wrasses.  ' 
The  species  are  remarkable  for  the  struc- 
ture and  strength  of  their  jaws,  which  pro- 
ject, are  convex  In  front  and  concave  within, 
and  present  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  enabling 
them  to  browse  without  difficulty  on  the 


Scarus  crctcnsis. 

newest  layers  of  the  stony  corals,  the  ani- 
mal matter  of  which  they  digest,  evacuating 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  chalky  state.  The 
body  is  of  the  same  oblong-oval  form  as  In 
the  wrasses,  and  the  scales  are  very  large 
Numerous  species  of  this  genus  Inhabit  the 
tropical  seas,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
from  the  brilliance  of  their  colouring,  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar  form  of  their  jaws, 
they  have  received  the  name  of  parrot- 
fishes.  See  PARROT-FISH. 

Scary  (ska'ri),  n.  Poor  land,  having  only  a 
thin  coat  of  grass.  [Local.  ] 

Scat,  ScaU  (skat),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sceat,  a  tax, 
a  coin;  Icel.  rtattr,  Dan.  skat.}  1.  Tax;  tri- 
bute. 

When  he  ravaged  Norway, 
Laying  waste  the  kingdom, 
Seizing  icutt  and  treasure 
For  her  royal  needs.  Lengftltinv. 

2.  Damage;  loss. 
Scat  (skat),  n.    A  brisk  shower  of  rain,  driven 

by  the  wind;  and  hence  scatty,  showery. 

Grose.    [Local.] 
Scatch  (skach),  n.    [Fr.  escache,  a  kind  of 

horsebit.)    A  kind  of  horsebit  for  bridles. 

Called  also  Scatchmouth. 
Scatchea  (skach'ez),  n.  pi.     [Fr.  tchasses, 

stilts,    O.Fr.    eschassei,   from    D.    schaets, 

gchaats,  a  high-heeled  shoe,  a  skate.  ]   Stilts 

to  put  the  feet  in  for  walking  in  dirty  places. 
Scatchmouth  (skach'mouth),  n.  Same  as 

Scatch. 

Scale  (skat),  n.    The  same  as  Skate. 
Scatebroust  (ska-te'bms),  a.    [L.  ecatebra, 

&  spring;  scateo,  to  overflow.]    Abounding 

with  springs. 
Scath  (skath ),».«.    To  scathe.    [This  form 

is  now  hardly  used.  ] 

You  are  a  saucy  boy  :  is't  so  indeed? 

This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you.          Shak. 

Scath  ( skath X  «  Scathe;  injury:  a  form 
hardly  now  used.  'Wherein  Rome  hath 
done  you  any  scath.'  Shak. 

The  court  has  conspired  1  Poor  court  I  The  court 
has  been  vanquished,  and  will  have  both  the  ifalfi 
to  bear  and  the  scorn.  Cartylt. 

Scathe,  Scalth  ( skath ),  n.  [A.  Sax.  teeth. 
injury,  sceatha,  an  enemy,  scethan,  to  in- 
jure ;  Icel.  skathi,  skaethi,  O.  Kris,  skatha, 
Goth,  skathit,  D.  and  G.  tchade,  injury.  ] 
Damage;  injury;  waste;  harm.  'Guard  as 
God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and  wrong.' 
Tennyson.  'Cycles  of  struggle  and  scathe.' 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

Scathe, Scalth(skath),t>.t,  [A.  Sax.«ca(Aian, 
.*•••  nil/inn,  to  injure,  to  damage ;  from  the 
noun.]  To  injure;  to  do  damage  to;  to 
waste ;  to  destroy. 

There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that  saitAf 
and  scorch  the  soul.  Irving. 

A  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce  name 
Had  icathcd  in  the  wilderness.  Sktllry 

Scathellche  t  a.    ScathfuL     Chaucer. 

Scathful.  Scatheful  (skath'ful.  skath'ful). 
a.  Causing  scathe;  injurious;  harmful;  de- 
structive. Shak. 

Scathfulness,  Scathefulness  (skathful- 
nes,  skath'ful-ues),  n.  Injuriousness;  dc- 
strin-tiveness. 

Scathing  (skath'ing),  p.  and  a.  Injin  inu-: 
destroying ;  damaging;  banning;  blasting; 
as,  scathitig  irony. 

Scathless,  Scatheless  (skatli'lt*.  skath'lcs), 
a.  Without  scathe;  without  waste  or  dam- 
age. '  To  be  dismissed  scatheless.'  Sir  II'. 
Scott. 
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Scathly.t  a.     Injurious;  destructive 

Scathold  (skat'hold),  n.  In  Orknt,  _. 
Shetland,  open  ground  for  pasture  or  foi 
furnishing  fuel;  scatland.  Written  also 
Scattald,  Scathald,  Scatthold,  Scattold. 

Scatland  (skat'land),  n.  In  Orkney  am 
Shetland,  land  which  paid  a  duty  called  sea 
for  the  right  of  pasture  and  cutting  peat. 

Scatter  (skat'ter),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  scateran,  to 
scatter;  O.D.  scheteren,  to  crush,  scatter 
the  same  word  as  shatter,  only  in  the  latter 
the  initial  sound  is  softened.  The  Gr.  sked 
annymi,  to  scatter,  may  be  of  kindred  ori 
gin.)  1.  To  throw  loosely  about;  to  sprinkle 
to  strew. 

He  scattertth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes. 

Fs.  cxlvii.  16. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 
Soft  quiet,  gentle  love  and  endless  joy.     Prior. 

2.  To  sprinkle  something  on ;  to  besprinkle 
with  something  loosely  spread. 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcases  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field. 
Milton. 

3.  To  disperse ;  to  dissipate ;  to  separate  or 
remove  things  to  a  distance  from  each  other. 
'  Will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen.'  Lev. 
xxvi.  33.     '  To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy 
Goths.'    Shak. 

From  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  Gen.  xi.  2. 

4.  To  disunite ;  to  reduce  from  compact  to 
loose  or  broken  order ;  to  distract ;  to  con- 
found or  harass. 

From  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom.  SHak. 

5.  Hence,  to  dispel;  to  frustrate,  disappoint, 
and  overthrow ;  as,  to  scatter  hopes,  plans, 
and  the  like.     Dissipate,  Disperse,  Scatter. 
See  under  DISSIPATE. 

Scatter  (skat'ter),  v.i.  To  disperse;  to  be 
dispersed  or  dissipated;  to  separate  from 
each  other;  to  straggle;  hence,  to  go  at  ran- 
dom and  without  a  certain  aim.  'The  scat- 
tering clouds.'  Thomson. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down. 
And  care  not  who  they  sting.  Shak. 

Scatter-brain  ( skat't<5r-bran  ),  n.  A  giddy 
youth  ;  a  thoughtless  person ;  one  incapable 
of  concentration.  Cowper.  [Colloq.  ] 

Scatter-brained  (skat'ter- brand),  a.  Giddy; 
heedless;  thoughtless.  [Colloq.] 

That  is  only  pardonable  in  little  scatter-brained 
children.  c.  KinesUy. 

Scattered  (skat'terd),  pp.  1.  Dispersed; 
dissipated;  thinly  spread;  sprinkled  or 
thinly  spread  over.— 2.  In  bot.  irregular  in 
position  ;  without  any  apparent  regular 
order ;  as,  scattered  branches ;  scattered 
leaves. 

Scatteredly  (scat'terd-li),  adv.     In  a  dis- 
persed manner ;  separately.     [Rare.] 
Scatterer  (skat'ter-er),  n.  One  who  scatters. 
Scatter-good  (skat'er-gud),  n.    One  who 
wastes ;  a  spendthrift. 

Scattering  (skat'ter-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
dispersing. —  2.  Anything  scattered;  that 
which  is  dispersed.  [In  this  sense  generally 
used  in  the  plural.  ]  'The  promiscuous  scat- 
terings of  his  common  providence. '  South 
Scatteringly  (skat'ter-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
scattered  or  dispersed  manner;  thinly; 
loosely ;  as,  habitations  Scatteringly  placed 
over  the  country. 

Scatterling  (skat'ter-ling),  n.  A  vagabond  • 
one  that  has  no  fixed  habitation  or  resi- 
dence. '  Foreign  scatterlings.'  Spenser. 
[Rare.] 

Scaturientt(ska-tu'ri-ent),  a.  [L.scaturiens, 
scaturientis,  ppr.  of  scaturio,  to  flow  or  gush 
out,  from  scateo,  to  bubble,  to  gush,  to 
spring.)  Springing  or  gushing  out,  as' the 
water  of  a  fountain. 

Scaturiginous  t  (skat-u-rij'in-us),  a.  [L.  ska- 
turigo,  scaturiginis,  spring  water.  See  SCA- 
TURIENT.)  Abounding  with  springs 
Scaud(skad ),v.t.  To  scald.  [Scotch.] 
Scaup  (akap),n.  [A  form  of  scalp.]  1.  [Scotch 
and  Northern  English.]  Poor,  hard  land  •  a 
small  bare  knoll. —  2.  [Scotch.]  A  bed  or 
stratum  of  shell-fish ;  as,  an  oyster-scaup,  a 
mussel-scaup.—  3.  [Icel.  skalp-htena.]  A 
species  of  duck,  the  Fuligula  marila.  It  is 
common  in  North  America  and  the  north  of 
Europe ;  and  is  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers on  our  own  coasts  during  the  winter 
months.  It  feeds  on  small  flsh,  molluscs 
and  hence  its  ilesh  is  coarse.  Called  also 
Scaup-duck. 

Scauper  (skap'er),  n.  A  tool  having  a  semi- 
circular face,  used  by  engravers  to  clear 
away  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  an 
engraving,  in  the  manner  of  a  chisel. 


Scaur  (skar),  v.t.    To  scare;  to  frighten 

[Scotch.] 
Scaur  (skar),  n.    [See  SCAR.]    A  precipitou 

bank  of  earth  overhanging  a  river ;  a  cliff 

a  scar.     'And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he 

plunged.'    Tennyson. 

'She  is  won,  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  an< 

scaur, 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow.1  quoth  young 

Lochinvar.  Sir  W.  Scan. 

Scavage  (skav'aj),  n.  [t.L.  scavagium,  an 
old  law  term,  equivalent  to  shoicage,  a  duty 
on  goods  shown,  from  A.  Sax.  sceawian,  to 
look  at,  to  show.  See  SHOW.]  A  toll  or 
duty  anciently  exacted  of  merchant-stran 
gers  by  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c.,  f  or  goods  shown 
or  offered  for  sale  within  their  precincts. 

Scavagert  (skav'a-jer),  n.    A  scavenger. 

Scavenge  (skav'enj),  v.t.  To  cleanse  from 
tilth.  Kingsley.  [Rare.] 

Scavenger  (skay'en-jer),  n.  [From  scavagt 
(which  see),  originally  one  who  looked  aftei 
the  scavage.  As  to  the  insertion  of  n  comp. 
messenger,  passenger.]  A  petty  officer  whose 
duty  was  to  see  that  the  streets  were  kept 
clean ;  hence,  a  person  whose  employmenl 
is  to  clean  the  streets  of  a  city,  by  scraping 
or  sweeping  and  carrying  off  the  filth,  ami 
hence,  one  engaged  in  any  mean  or  dirty 
occupation. 

Dick,  the  scavenger,  with  equal  grace, 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpol?s  face. 
S-wifl. 

—Scavenger's  Daughter,  a  corruption  of 
Skeviiu/ttin's  Daughter,  an  instrument  of 
torture  invented  by  Sir  W.  Skevington, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  ol 
Henry  VIII.,  and  consisting  of  a  broad  hoop 
of  iron,  which  so  compressed  the  body  as  to 
force  the  blood  from  the  nose  and  ears,  and 
sometimes  from  the  hands  and  feet.— Sca- 
venger roll,  in  cotton  manuf.  a  roller  in  a 
spinning  machine  to  collect  the  loose  fibre 
or  fluff,  which  gathers  on  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  placed  in  contact. 
Scaw  (ska),  n.  [Icel.  skagi,  a  promontory, 
skaga,  to  jut  out,  or  be  prominent.)  A  pro- 
montory. [Shetland.] 

A  child  might  travel  with  a  purse  of  gold  from 
Sumburgh-head  to  the  ScaTv  of  Unst,  and  no  soul 
would  injure  him.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scazon(ska'zon),  n.  In  Latin  pros,  an  iambic 
trimeter,  with  a  spondee  or  trochee  in  the 
last  foot. 

Scelerat  t  (sere-rat),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  scele- 
ratus,  polluted  by  wickedness,  from  scelus, 
sceleris,  wickedness.)  Avillain;  a  criminal 

Scelestic  t  (se-les'tik),  a.  [L.  scelus.  wicked- 
ness.] Wicked;  evil;  atrocious.  'Scelestic 
villanies.'  Feltham. 

Scelides  (sel'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ocelii,  skeli- 
dos,  a  leg.  ]  The  lower,  posterior,  or  pelvic 
extremities  of  mammals. 

Scelidosaurus  ( sel'i-d6-sa"rus ),  n.  [Gr. 
skelw,  skelidos,  a  leg,  saura,  a  lizard.]  An 
extinct  reptile  belonging  to  the  Dinosauria, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  Lias. 

Scelidotherium(sel'i-d6-the"ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
skelis,  skelidos,  the  leg,  and  therion,  a  wild 
beast.)  An  extinct  animal  of  the  family 
Megatheriidse,  established  by  Owen,  exhibit- 
ing a  transition  to  the  ant-eater  and  arma- 
dillo. It  occurs  in  recent  deposits  in  South 
America. 

Scena  (se'na),  n.  [L.  and  It.  ]  1.  The  perma- 
nent architectural  front  which  faced  the 
audience  in  the  ancient  theatre.— 2.  In  mus. 
(a)  a  scene  or  portion  of  an  opera,  (b)  A 
solo  for  a  single  voice,  in  which  various 
dramatic  emotions  are  displayed. 

Scenaryt  (se'na-ri),  n.  Scenery.  Addison; 
Pope. 

Scene  (sen),  n.  [Fr.  scene;  L.  scena  or  sccena; 
Gr.  skene,  a  covered,  sheltered  place,  from 
root  of  skia,  a  shadow,  shade;  Skr.  sku, 
to  cover.)  1.  A  stage;  the  place  where  dra- 
matic pieces  and  other  shows  are  exhibited; 
that  part  of  a  theatre  in  which  the  acting  is 
done.  'Shequitsthetragicscene.'  Churchill. 

2.  The  imaginary  place  in  which  the  action 
of  a  play  is  supposed  to  occur;  the  place 
represented  by  the  stage;  the  surroundings 
amid  which  anything  is  set  before  the  imagi- 
nation.    '  In  fair  Verona  where  we  lay  our 
scene.'   Shak. 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre 

Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 

Wherein  we  play  in.  Shak, 

3.  The  place  where  anything  is  exhibited ; 
as,  the  world  is  a  vast  scene  of  strife.    J.  M. 
Mason. — 4.  A  whole  series  of  actions  and 
events  connected  and  exhibited,  or  a  whole 
assemblage  of  objects  displayed  at  one  view; 


an  action  exhibited  to  spectators;  a  play;  a 
spectacle  ;  an  exhibition.  '  Through  what 
new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass.'  Ad- 
dison.— 5.  A  place  and  objects  seen  together; 
a  view;  a  landscape ;  a  general  aspect  or 
combination  of  natural  views;  scenery.  'A 
sylvan  scene. '  Milton. 

Some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between, 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene.  Goldsmith. 

6.  One  of  the  painted  slides,  hangings,  or  other 
devices  used  to  give  an  appearance  of  reality 
to  the  action  of  a  play.  The  usual  forms  of 
scene  are,  (a)  flat  scenes  or  flats.  See  FLAT,  n. 

(b)  Cloths,  or  drop-scenes.   See  DROP-SCENE. 

(c)  Borders  or  sofnts,slipsof  canvas  hung  from 
the  top  of  the  stage,  and  which  may  either 
represent  the  sky,  or  a  mass  of  overhanging 
foliage,  <fec.    (d)  Wings,  long,  narrow,  up- 
right scenes  on  frames  at  each  side  of  the 
stage,  having  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
borders.  — Set  scenes,  scenes  made  up  of  many 
parts  mounted  on  frames  which  fit  into  each 
other,  as  an  interior  with  walls,  doors,  win- 
dows, fireplace,  &c.,  a  garden  with  built-up 
terraces,  &c.— 7.  A  part  of  aplay;  adivision 
of  an  act ;  so  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as 
represents  what  passes  between  the  same 
persons  in  the  same  place.    A  play  is  divided 
into  acts,  and  acts  are  divided  into  scenes. 
In  the  French  stage  every  entry  of  an  actor 
constitutesanew  scene.   In  the  English  stage 
the  subdivision  is  extremely  arbitrary,  the 
scenes  in  most  plays  being  far  more  numerous 
than  the  actual  changes  of  scene,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  French  rule  is  not  observed, 
and  actors  enter  in  the  middle  of  a  scene. — 
8.  An  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  be  tween  two 
or  more  persons,  usually  of  a  pathetic  or  pas- 
sionate kind,  such  as  is  represented  in  a 
drama  or  depicted  in  a  romance ;  a  theatrical 
display ;  an  artificial  or  affected  action  or 
course  of  action;  as,  do  not  get  up  a  scene 
here;  I  hate  scenes. 

Probably  no  lover  of  scenes  would  have  had  very 
long  to  wait  for  some  explosion  between  parties, 
both  equally  ready  to  take  offence,  and  careless  of 
giving  it.  De  Quincey. 

—Scene  painting,  a  department  of  the  art 
of  painting  governed  by  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive, applied  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
a  theatre.  It  is  conducted  chiefly  in  dis- 
temper or  water-colours,  and  admits  of  the 
most  striking  effects.  —Behind  the  scenes,  lit. 
behind  the  scenery  of  a  theatre,  in  the  back 
of  the  stage;  hence,  having  information  not 
patent  to  the  public  of  the  motives  actuating 
to  a  certain  course  of  conduct  and  of  the 
schemes  by  which  an  object  is  to  be  attained; 
specially  acquainted  with  the  motives  influ- 
encing the  actions  of  aparty  or  an  individual. 

You  see  that  the  world  is  governed  by  very  different 
personages  to  what  is  imagined  by  those  who  are  not 
behind  the  scenes.  Disraeli. 

Scene  t  (sen),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scened;  ppr. 
scening.  To  exhibit;  to  make  an  exhibi- 
tion or  scene  of;  to  display;  to  set  out. 

Our  food  is  plainer,  but  eaten  with  a  better  appetite; 
our  course  of  employment  and  action  the  very  same, 
only  not  scened  so  illustriously,  norsetoffwithso  good 
company  and  conversation.  Abf.  Sancroft. 

Sceneful  (sen'ful),  a.  Abounding  in  scenes, 
scenery,  or  imagery.  Collins. 

Scene-man  (sen'man),  n.  One  who  manages 
the  scenery  in  a  theatre;  a  scene-shifter. 

Scene-painter  (sen'pant-er),  ».  One  who 
paints  scenes  or  scenery  for  theatres. 

Scenery  (sen'er-i),  n.  1.  The  disposition  and 
succession  of  the  scenes  of  a  play.  '  To  draw 
up  the  scenery  of  a  play.'  Dryden.— 2.  The 
representation  of  a  place  in  which  an  action 
is  performed;  the  paintings  representing  the 
scenes  of  a  play.  See  SCENE,  6. 

Sophocles  increased  the  number  of  actors  to  three, 
and  added  the  decoration  of  painted  scenery. 

T-wining. 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  a  place,  re- 
garded from  a  picturesque  or  pictorial  point 
of  view;  the  aggregate  of  features  or  objects 
that  give  character  to  a  landscape;  as,  the 
scenery  is  beautiful.  W.  Qilpin. 

Never  need  an  American  look  beyond  his  own  coun- 
try for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery 
IV.  Irvine. 

Scene-Shifter  (sen'shift-er),  n.  One  who 
arranges  the  movable  scenes  in  a  theatre  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
play. 

Scene-work  (sen'werk),  n.  A  dramatic 
exhibition.  '  A  piece  of  stagery  or  scene- 
work.  '  Milton. 

Scenic,  Scenical  (se'nik  or  sen'ik,  se'nik-al 
or  sen'ik-al),  a.  [L.  scenicus.  See  SCENE.] 
Pertaining  to  the  stage;  dramatic;  theatrical. 
'  Bid  scenic  virtue  form  therisingage.'  John- 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IB,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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JM.      'Anything  wentoU   to    be   acted. 


Seenocraph  (scYoiVgraf), 


r       .H.O'. 

11.    Same  a*  &en- 


In  aVTenocraphic  manner  m  P*"? 

Scenoerapny  (se-nog/ra-fl).  n.    (Or.  i, 

ZSurmiXarapM.  to  describe  1   The  repre- 

SSutlon  .S  an  object,  as  a  building,  accord- 

ing to  the  rule,  of  pennectl'e,  u  opposed 

to  a  ground-plan  or  an  elevation. 

leant  (tentX  »     [Formerly  also  «m«  ('A 

inking  mi;  UoUand).  from  Fr.  *»hr,  to 

ErcSve.  to  .me",  from  L  «n«o  ,«<«.  to 

DercetTe  by  the  tense*.  SeeSixsi.)   1.  That 

hfcb  taahw  from  a  body,  affects  the  olfac- 

tory n«T«*o7anlmal.;  odour;  niell;  a.,  the 

Kent  of  an  orange  or  an  apple;  the  teem  or 

Hb  dgteew  haadmaM.  through  the  ah-  improved, 
Wir»Uvi»»»a»ddi*.»en«r«»  ambrosial.      /y"r- 

I  The  power  of  smelling;  the  smell;  as  a 
hound  of  nice  «amt-S.  Odour  left  on  the 
around  enabling  an  anlmal'i  track  to  be 
followed;  as,  the  dogs  have  lost  the  Kent; 
hence,  course  of  pursuit;  track. 

He        travelled  upon  the  same  Kent  into  BlhlMlla 
Sir  If.  Temfli. 

4.  Scrape  of  paper  strewed  on  the  ground  by 
the  pursued  In  the  boys'  game  of  bare  and 
bounda  to  enable  the  pursuers  to  track  them, 
the  pursued  being  allowed  several  minutes 
start. 

Scent  (senlX  «.  t  1.  To  perceive  by  the  olfac- 
tory organs;  to  smell;  as,  to  Kent  game. 

ffrtt.^1.  I  Kent  the  morning  air.        SJtaJc. 

1  To  Imbue  or  fill  with  odour;  to  perfnme; 
aa,  to  Kent  a  handkerchief. 

Beaeath    the  milk.  white  thorn   that  scents  the 
evening  gale.  Burnt. 

Scent  (sent),   r  i.     1.   To  have  a  smell. 

'Thunderbolt*  .  .  .  Kent  strongly  of  brim- 

•tone.'    Holland.—  1.  To  hunt  animals  by 

their  scent. 
Soentful  (sent'fyl).  o.      1.  Yielding  much 

smell:  odorous.     'The  tcentjul  camomile.' 

Itnulan.-'i  Of  quick  smell.    '  The  tceittful 

oaprey.'    W.  Broom. 
SeanUngly  (sent'lng-li),  adv.    By  scent  or 

tmell     fuller.    [Rare.] 
Scantiest  (sentles),  a.     Inodorous  ;  de»U- 

tuteof  smell.  'Scenileu  and  dead.'  Moore. 
Soepdl  (sep'iisX  «-  (Or.  tkepiit.  doubt, 

hesitation,  from  iteptumai,  to  look  at  or 

•Matter  carefully.]    Sceptkum;  sceptical 

philosophy. 

Amove  their  products  were  the  system  of  I  .oc  ke.  the 
fcfftu  of  Hume,  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant 
fames  Martineatt. 

lotpter  (sep'ter),  n.    Same  as  Seejitrt. 

BeepUc  (akep'tlk),  n.  (Fr.  ueptique.  from 
Or.  ftrptiJrm.  thoughtful,  reflective,  sceptic, 
from  iteptiji.  Investigation,  speculation, 
doubt,  from  Aeplomat,  to  look  about,  to 
look  carefully,  to  examine  critically,  from 
aame  root  as  L.  tptcio,  tptcto  (whence  *j»rr- 
tatlr.  Ac.)  One  who  donbta  the  tnith  ami 
reality  of  any  principle  or  system  of  princi- 
ples or  doctrines  ;  one  who  disbelieves  or 
hesitate*  to  believe;  a  disbeliever. 

Whatever  treftu  could  Inquire  for. 

Fc*  every  •  why  •  he  had  a  •  wherefore  '   Hndibras. 

Specifically.  (a)  In  philoi.  a  ryrrhonist  or 
follower  of  I'yrrho.  the  founder  of  a  sect 
of  philosopher*  who  maintained  that  no 
certain  Inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
reporta  of  the  sense*,  and  who  therefore 
doubted  of  everything.  (6)  A  person  who 
doubt*  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God 
or  the  truth  of  revelation;  one  who  dis- 
believe* In  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
Uan  religion.  By  tome  write 


" 


writer*   spelled 


y—  WtklobeshakenbythcsophMrlei 

8o»TtlO(*kep;UkXa.    SUM  u  Statical. 

Sceptical  (skep'tik  -al),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  sceptic  or  scepticism; 
holding  the  opinions  of  a  sceptic;  as,  (a) 
bniutlng  to  admit  the  certainty  of  doc- 
trine* or  principles;  doubting  of  everything. 
•SerjWeol  and  wavering  mlnoV 


(6)  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. 

The  scefOeal  system  subverts  the  whole  foundation 
of  morals.  K-  HaU- 

Sceptically  (skep'tik-al-ll),  adt.  In  a  scep- 
tical manner;  with  doubt. 

We  shall  not  ourselves  venture  to  determine  any- 
thing on  so  peat  a  point;  but.  JOT**""*,  leave  it 
undecided.  Cw»«nM. 

Scepticalness  (skep'tik-al-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  iiuallty  of  being  sceptical;  doubt;  pro- 
fession  of  doubt.  'Continual  wavering  or 
Keplicalaeu.'  Fuller. 

Scepticism  (skep'ti-sizm),n.  \Vr.icepticuime. 
See  SCKPTIC  ]  The  doctrines  or  opinions  of 
a  sceptic ;  disbelief  or  inability  to  believe ; 
doubt;  Incredulity;  as,  his  statements  were 
received  with  much  icepticitm;  iccpticixtn 
as  to  the  theory  of  development  Specifi- 
cally, (o)  the  doctrine*  of  the  Pyrrhomsts  or 
sceptical  philosophers;  universal  doubt;  the 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  denies  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  knowledge  respecting  the 
phenomena  of  nature;  that  tendency  of 
thought,  or  system  of  doctrine,  the  object 
of  which  is,  by  denying  the  existence  of  all 
grounds  of  knowledge,  to  introduce  univer- 
sal doubt  and  suspension  of  assent 

But  that  aH  his  (Berkeley's)  arguments  are.  in 
reality,  merely  sceptical  appears  from  this,  that  they 
admit  of  no  answer  an<i  produce  no  conviction.  Their 
only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momentary  amazement 
anu  irresolution  and  confusion  which  is  the  result  of 
scepttctsm.  Hume. 

(20  A  doubting  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  or 
a  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or 
truth  of  God.  'A  medium,  namely,  moral 
certainty,  between  sceptici&n  on  one  hand 
and  papal  infallibility  on  the  other.'  WaUr- 
land. 

Sceptidze  (skep'ti-siz),  ».«.  pret.  scepticized; 
ppr.  tcepticizing.  To  act  the  sceptic;  to 
doubt ;  to  pretend  to  doubt  of  everything. 

You  can  afford  to  sceftiftxt.  where  no  one  else  will 
so  much  as  hesitate.  SMa/test>*ry. 

Sceptre  (sep'ter), n.  [Fr..  from  L  tceptrum, 
from  UT.gkfptron,  a  staff  or  stick  to  lean  upon; 
a  staff,  as  the  badge  of  command,  from  tkrptti, 
to  prop  or  lean.]  1.  A  staff  or  baton  borne 
by  a  monarch  or  other  ruler,  as  a  symbol  of 
office  or  authority;  a  royal  or  imperial  mace. 
Est  v.  2.  Hence— 2.  Royal  power  or  autho- 
rity; aa,  to  assume  the  aceptre. 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Itidah.nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  till  Shiloh  come. 

Gen.  xlix.  10. 

Sceptre  (sep'ter),  v.t,  pret  &  pp.  tceptred; 
ppr.  teeptring.  To  give  a  sceptre  to;  to  in- 
vest with  royal  authority,  or  with  the  ensign 
of  authority.  "Thy  cheeks  buffeted,  thy 
head  smitten,  thy  hand  sceptred  with  a 
reed.'  Bp.  Uall. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  tceftred  suppliant  bends. 

nbaacr. 

Sceptred  (sep'terd),  a.  Bearing  or  accom- 
panied with  a  sceptre;  hence,  pertaining  to 
royalty;  regal. 

Sometime  let  eorffeous  tragedy 

In  ttcptrcd  [>aTl  come  sweeping  by.       .l/j.'.vt. 

Sceptreless  (sep'ter-lcs),  a.  Having  no 
sceptre. 

Scernet  (Bern),  r.  t.    To  discern.    Sptiwer. 

Scbaap-stlcker(shap'Btik-er),  n.  [D. ,  sheep- 
choker.  ]  A  South  African  serpent  of  the 
family  Coronellidie,  very  common  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  handsome  little 
reptile,  prettily  marked,  and  brisk  and  agile 
in  its  movements.  It  lives  on  insects  and 
small  lizards,  on  which  it  darts  with  great 
swiftness.  Its  length  Is  about  2  feet 

Schabzieger  (shap'tee-ger),  n.  (<).,  from 
tchaben,  to  rub  or  grate,  and  zirger,  green- 
cheese,  whey.  ]  A  kind  of  green  cheese  made 
in  Switzerland,  to  which  the  flavour  of  ilfli- 
latitg  azrulea  is  communicated. 

Schah  (sha).  n.    Same  aa  Shah. 

Schalen- blende  ( shal'en-blend ),  n.  [G, 
shell-blende.]  Testaceous  blende;  a  sulphide 
of  zinc,  containing  iron  and  lead.  Found  at 
Geroldseck  in  the  Briagau. 

SdULllteln  (shal'stin),  n.  [O  ,  shell-stone.] 
The  same  as  Tabular  Spar. 

Schapzlger  (shap'zi-g6r), ».  Same  as  Schab- 
zieger. 

Schaum-eartb,(shonm'erth).n.  IQ.ichaum, 
foam,  froth,  and  K.  earth.]  Aphrlte (which 
see). 

Schedlasm  (akeMi-azm),  n.  [Or.  ichediasma, 
from  tchediato,  to  do  a  thing  off-band,  from 
Khcdioi,  near,  sudden.  ]  Cursory  writing  on 
a  loose  sheet.  [Rare.] 

Schedule  (shed'ul,  sed'ul,  also  sometimes 
|  aked'u  1),  n.  [  O.  Kr.  tchedule,  from  L.  tchcduia. 


dim.  of  scheda,  a  scroll,  leaf  <  >f  paper,  short 
writing,  from  Or  tchlde,  a  tablet,  a  leaf, 
from  mot  of  sehizo,  L.  sciiida,  to  split]  A 
sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  containing  a 
written  or  printed  list,  table,  or  inventory; 
a  list  or  catalogue  annexed  to  a  larger  (Ini-u- 
ment,  as  to  a  will,  deed,  lease,  or  the  like. 

I  will  give  out  divers  jrArrfw.Vi  of  my  beauty ;  it 
shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil 
Labelled  to  my  will  SJt*t. 

Schedule  (shed'ul  or  sed'ul),  v  t  pret  *  pp. 
scheduled;  ppr.  scheduling.  To  place  in  & 
schedule  or  catalogue. 

Scheele's-green  ( shelz'gren ),  n.  A  preen 
pigment  consisting  of  a  pulverulent  araenite 
of  copper,  first  prepared  by  Scheele,  a  cele- 
brated Swedish  chemist;  it  is  used  both  in 
oil  and  water-colour  painting. 

Scheeletine  (shel'e-tm),  n.  A  mineral  of  n 
green,  yellow,  brown,  or  red  colour,  and 
resinous  lustre,  being  a  native  ttingstate  of 
lead,  and  consisting  of  tungstic  acid  and 
lead. 

Scheelin,  Scheelium  (shel'iu,  shuli  urn),  n. 
A  different  name  of  tungate.il, a  hard  brittle 
metal  of  agrayish  white  colour,  and  brilliant. 
See  TUSGSTES. 

Scheellte  (shellt),  n.    A  tungstate  of  lime. 

Scheel-lead  Ore  (shel'led  fir),  n.  A  tung- 
state of  lead. 

ScUeereritetsheYer-ItorsliAi  erit),».  [After 
Von  Scheerer,  its  discoverer,  ill  1822.)  A 
mineral  resin  of  a  combustible  nature,  founil 
in  a  bed  of  brown-coal  near  St.  Gall  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  occurs  also  in  peat.  It  seems 
to  be  a  mineral  naphthalene. 

Scheik  (shek),  n.    Same  as  Sheik. 

Schelm,  t  Shelml  (shelm),  n.  [O.  Fr.  sehelme, 
a  rogue,  a  rascal,  from  G.  schclm,  a  rogue, 
from  root  of  scale.  The  word  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  the  German  mercen- 
ary soldiers  hired  by  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.  ]  A  rogue ;  a  rascal ;  a  low 
worthless  fellow.  Written  also  Schellnm. 
Skellum. 

Scheltopuslk,  Sheltopusik  (shel'to-pS- 
zik),  n.  | The  native  Siberian  name.]  A 
genus  (Pseudopus)  of  saurian  reptiles.  The 
only  species  known  is  fount!  in  Siberia. 
Greece,  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
to  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
of  Africa.  It  haunts  thick  herbage  and 
grassy  places. 

Schema  (ske'ma),  n.  1.  In  the  system  of 
Kant,  an  object  which  exists  in  the  under- 
standing independently  of  matter ;  a  syno- 
nym of  form. 

The  schema  is,  in  itself,  always  a  mere  product  of 
the  imagination.  But  as  the  synthesis  of  imagination 
has  for  its  aim  no  single  intuition,  but  merely  unity  in 
the  determination  of  sensibility,  the  sffutnais  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  image.  Tims,  if  I  place  five 

points  one  after  another this  is  an  image  "f 

the  number  five.  On  the  other  hand,  if  1  only  think 
a  number  in  general,  which  may  be  either  five  or  a 
hundred,  this  thought  is  rather  the  representation  r>f 

method  representing  in  an  image  a  sum  ' 
...ousand)  in  conformity  with  a  conception,  tlinn  tl, . 
image  itself,  an  image  which  1  should  find  difficulty 


thousand)  in  conformity  with  a  conception.  t)i:m  the 
image  itself,  an  image  which  1  should  find  difficulty 
in  rendering  perceptible  to  sight,  and  comparing  with 


the  conception.    Now  this  representation  of  a  general 
procedure  of  the  iniaeination  to  present  its  image  to 
a  conception,  I  call  the  schema  of  the  conception. 
Translation  of  Kant. 

2.  In  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  the  principle 
which  is  essential  to  each  monad,  and  which 
constitutes  the  characteristics  proper  to 
each  of  them. 

Schematic  (ske-mat'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
scheme  or  schema. 

They  have  been  compelled  to  violate  them  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  in  their  various  and  contradictory  at- 
tempts to  reduce  these  four  moods  to  their  schematic 
proprieties.  Str  #'.  Hamilton. 

Schematism  (ske'mat-izm).  n.  [Or.  nchima- 
(IKWOX,  from  schfma.  See  SCHEME.]  1.  In 
atitrol.  the  combination  of  the  aspects  of  hea- 
venly bodies. — 2.  Particular  form  or  dispo- 
sition of  a  thing;  an  exhibition  in  ntitlim 
of  any  systematic  arrangements;  outline; 
figure.  [Rare.] 

Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  farm  or  ichtm- 
alirm  it  puts  on.  must  in  all  conditions  be  equally 
extended,  and  therefore  take  up  the  same  room. 

Creecft. 

Schematiet  (ske'mnt-iat),  n.    A  proj. 
one  given  to  forming  schemes;  a  schemer. 

The  treasurer  maWeth  little  use  of  the  stftrmatists, 
who  arc  daily  plying  him  with  their  vision*,  but  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  by  the  comparison  that  bis 
own  notions  are  the  best.  Swift. 

Schematize  (ske'mat-iz).  v.t.  pret  *  pp. 

xchematized;  ppr.  schematizing.     To  form  a 

scheme  or  schemes. 
Scheme  (skem),  n.     [Fr.  tcbf-me,  L.  v> 

from  tjrr  achinia,  from  ttetiein,  to  Jnivr  i •• 

huld,  to  hold  or  keep  in  a  certain  direction  I 
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1.  A  combination  of  tilings  connected  an 
adjusted  by  design;  a  system;  a  plan. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a  satis 
factory  account  of  the  divine  conduct,  without  form 
ing  such  a  scheme  of  things  as  shall  take  in  tiine  ant 
eternity.  Atterbury. 

2.  A  plan  of  something  to  be  done;  a  design 
a  project;  as,  to  carry  out  a  scheme.   '  Forms 
the  well -concerted   scheme   of   mischief. 
Rome. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop 
ping  off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  whei 
we  want  shoes.  Swift. 

3.  In  astrol.  a  representation  of  the  aspects 
of  the  celestial  bodies ;  any  astrological  fig- 
ure of  the  heavens. 

It  is  a  scheme  and  face  of  heaven, 

As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even.    Hudibras. 

4.  The  representation  of  any  design  or  geo- 
metrical figure  by  lines  so  as  to  make  it  com- 
prehensible; a  diagram.    'To  draw  an  exact 
schema  of  Constantinople.oramapof  France. 
South.— Scheme  of  division, in  Scots  judicial 
procedure,  a  tabular  statement  drawn  out  to 
show  how  it  is  proposed  to  divide  a  common 
fund  amongst  the  several  claimants  thereon, 
or  to  allocate  any  fund  or  burden  on  the 
different  parties  liable. 

Scheme  (skem),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  schemed; 
ppr.  scheming.  To  plan ;  to  contrive ;  to 
plot;  to  project;  to  design. 

In  his  youth  he  (Coleridge)  schemed  an  epic  which 
might  have  set  him  on  the  same  starry  pinnacle  with 
Milton ;  but  it  was  his  fate  to  scheme,  while  Milton, 
heroic  iu  every  fibre,  accomplished.  P.  Hayne. 

Scheme  (skem),  v.i.  To  form  a  plan;  to  con- 
trive. 

Being  repulsed 

By  Yniol  and  yourself,  I  sclietncd  and  wrought. 
Until  I  overturned  him.  Tennyson. 

Scheme-arch  (skem'arch),  n.  [It.  arco 
scemo,  an  incomplete  arch.]  An  arch  which 
forms  a  portion  of  a  circle  less  than  a  semi- 
circle. Sometimes  erroneously  written 
Skene-arch. 

Schemeful  (skem'ful),  a.  Full  of  schemes 
or  plans. 

Schemer  (skenrtr),  n.  One  who  schemes  or 
contrives;  a  projector ;  a  contriver ;  a  plot- 
ter. 

It  is  a  lesson  to  all  schemers  and  confederates  in 
guilt,  to  teach  them  this  truth,  that  when  their  scheme 
does  not  succeed,  they  are  sure  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves.  Paley, 

Scheming  (skem'ing),  p.  and  a.  Planning; 
contriving.  — 2.  Given  to  forming  schemes; 
artful;  intriguing, 

May  yon  just  heaven,  that  darkens  o'er  me,  send 
One  nash,  that,  missing  all  things  else,  may  make 
My  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  I  lie.  Tennyson. 

Schemingly  (skem'ing-li),  adv.  By  schem- 
ing or  contriving. 

Schemist  (skem'ist),  n.  A  schemer ;  a  pro- 
jector. Waterland. 

Schene  (sken),  n.  [Gr.  schoinos,  a  Persian 
land-measure.  ]  An  Egyptian  measure  of 
length  equal  to  60  stadia,  or  about  7J  miles. 

Schenk-beer  (shengk'ber),  n.  [G.  schenk- 
bier,  from  schenketi,  to  pour  out,  because  put 
on  draught  soon  after  it  is  made.  ]  A  kind 
of  mild  German  beer;  German  draught  beer. 

Scherbet  (shertret),  n.    Same  as  Sherbet. 

Scherbetzide  (sher-bet'zld),  n.  An  itinerant 
vendor  of  sherbet,  syrup,  fruit,  &c.,  in  east- 
ern towns. 

Schererite  (schemer-it),  n.    See  SCHEERER- 

ITE. 

Scherif  (she-rif),  n.    See  SHERIFF. 

Scheroma  (ske-ro'ma),  ».  [Gr.  zeros,  dry.] 
A  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Scherzando  (skert-san'do),  adv.  [It.]  In 
music,  in  a  playful  or  sportive  manner. 

Scherzo  (skert'so),  n.  [It.]  A  term  gener- 
ally applied  to  a  passage  of  a  sportive  char- 
acter in  musical  pieces  of  some  length,  as 
in  symphonies,  quartettes,  &c. 

Schesis  (ske'sis),  n.  [Gr.  schesis,  from  schein, 
to  hold.  See  SCHEME.]  l.t  General  state 
or  disposition  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  of 
one  thing  with  regard  to  other  things;  habi- 
tude.—2.  In  rhet.  a  statement  of  what  is 
considered  to  be  the  adversary's  habitude 
of  mind,  by  way  of  argument  against  him. 

Schetic.t  Scheticalt  (sket'ik,  sket'ik-al), 
a.  [See  SCHESIS.]  Pertaining  to  the  state 
of  the  body;  constitutional;  habitual. 

Scheuchzeria  (shuk-tse'ri-a),  n.  In  hon- 
our of  John  and  James  Scheuchzer,  German 
botanists.]  A  small  marsh  herb,  nat.  order 
Juncaginacere,  of  wide  distribution,  with  a 
creeping  rootstock,  erect  slender  leaves, 
and  a  leafy  scape  with  racemose  small  yel- 
lowish six -partite  flowers.  S.  palustris 
grows  in  wet  spongy  mountain  bogs  in  some 
parts  of  Britain. 


Schiedam  (ske-dam'),  n.  A  name  for  Hoi 
lauds  gin,  from  Schiedam,  in  Holland,  wliicl 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture.  'Smug 
gled  Schiedam.'  Jeirold. 
Schiller-spar  (shil'er-spar),  n.  [G.  schille, .. 
to  change  colour,  and  E.  spar.]  A  genus  o 
massive  magnesio-siliceous  spars,  compris 
ing  four  varieties,  namely,  common  schiller 
spar,  bronzite,  hypersthene,  and  anthophyl 
lite.  It  is  of  a  pearly  lustre  and  changeable 
hues. 

Schilling  (shil'ing),  n.    Same  as  Skillina 
(which  see). 

Schinus  (ski'nus),  n.  [From  Gr.  schinos, 
name  of  the  mastic.  A  resinous  juice  exudes 
from  this  tree  similar  to  mastic.]  A  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  nat.  order  Anacardi 
aceaj,  natives  of  tropical  America.  The} 
have  small  white  flowers  in  terminal  axil 
lary  panicles,  and  unequally  pinnate  leaves 
with  a  very  long  terminal  leaflet.  The  leaves 
of  some  species  are  so  filled  with  a  resinous 
fluid  that  the  least  degree  of  unusual  reple 
tion  of  the  tissue  causes  it  to  be  discharged 
thus  some  of  them  fill  the  air  with  fragrancf 
after  rain. 

Schiremant  (shirtnan),  n.  A  sheriff. 
Schirrus  (skirt-us).  See  SCTRRHUS. 
Schism  (sizm),  n.  [L.  schisma;  from  Gr. 
schisma,  from  schizo,  to  divide;  akin  to  L. 
scindo,  and  to  A.  Sax.  sceadan,  G.  scheiden,  to 
separate,  to  part.  ]  A  split  or  division  in  a 
community;  specifically  and  commonly,  a 
division  or  separation  in  a  church  or  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  occasioned  by  di- 
versity of  opinions ;  breach  of  unity  among 
people  of  the  same  religious  faith ;  the 
offence  or  sin  of  seeking  to  produce  divi- 
sion in  a  church  without  just  cause;  as,  to 
be  guilty  of  schism.  'Schismes  that  were 
among  our  clergy.'  Tyndall. 

Schism  is  a  rent  or  division  in  the  church  when  it 
comes  to  the  separating  of  congregations.  Milton. 

Schisma  (skiz'ma),  n.  [Gr.  See  SCHISM.] 
In  music,  an  interval  equal  to  half  a  comma. 
See  COMMA,  3. 

Schismatic,  Schismatical  (siz-mat'ik,  siz- 
mat'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  schism;  imply- 
ing schism;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
schism;  tending  to  schism;  as,  schismatical 
opinions  or  proposals. 

How  much  soever  a  schismatical  or  heretical  spi- 
rit, in  the  apostolic  sense  of  the  terms,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  different  sects  into 
which  the  Christian  world  is  at  present  divided,  no  per- 
son who,  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  charity,  adheres 
to  that  which,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  is  right, 
though  in  his  opinion  he  should  be  mistaken,  is,  in 
the  scriptural  sense,  either  schismatic  or  heretic. 
Dr.  G.  Campbell. 

Schismatic  (siz-mat'ik),  n.  One  who  sepa- 
rates from  an  established  church  or  religi- 
ous faith  on  account  of  a  diversity  of 
opinions;  one  who  partakes  in  a  schism. 

The  schismatics  united  in  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual  gov- 
ernment. Swift. 

Schismatically  (siz-mat'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  schismatical  manner;  by  separation  from  a 
church  on  account  of  a  diversity  of  opinions. 

Schismaticalness  (siz-mat'ik-al-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  schismatical. 

Schismatize  (siz'ma-tiz),  v.i.  pret.  schisma- 
tized;  ppr.  schematizing.  To  commit  or 
practise  schism ;  to  make  a  breach  of  com- 
munion in  the  church.  Cotgrave. 

Schismless  (sizm'les),  a.  Free  from  schism; 
not  affected  by  schism.  [Rare.] 
Schist  (shist),  n.  [From  Gr.  schistos,  divided, 
divisible,  from  schizo,  to  split,  to  cleave.] 
A  geological  term  applied  to  rocks  which 
have  a  foliated  structure  and  split  in  thin 
irregular  plates,  not  by  regular  cleavage,  as 
in  the  case  of  clay-slate,  nor  in  laminae,  as 
flagstones.  It  is  properly  confined  to  meta- 
morphic  or  crystalline  rocks  consisting  of 
layers  of  different  minerals,  as  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  hornblende-schist, chlorite-schist,&c. 
Schistic  (shist'ik),  a.  Same  as  Schistose. 

Schistose,  Schistous  (shist'oz,  shist'us),  a. 
Having  the  structure  of  schists ;  composed 
of  uneven  lamina;  of  different  minerals,  as 
gneiss,  mica-schist. 

Schizandra  ( shi-zan'dra ),  n.  [From  Gr. 
schizo,  to  cleave,  and  aner,  andros,  a  man — 
the  stamens  are  split.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  llagnoliacese. 
S.  coccinea  is  a  handsome  climbing  shrub, 
with  alternate  membranous  leaves,  small 
crimson  flowers,  and  red  berries.  It  is  a 
North  American  plant,  and  is  found  in  woods 
in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Carolina. 

Schizandracefe  (shiz-an-dra'se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
small  family  of  tropical  eastern  Asiatic  and 
North  American  diclinous  exogens,  by  some 


botanists  regarded  as  a  tribe  of  Magnoli- 
aceaj,  distinguished  from  the  true  Magnolise 
chiefly  by  their  climbing  habit,  want  of  sti- 
pules, and  unisexual  flowers. 
Schizanthus  (shi-zan'thus),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Scrophulariaceax  The 
species  are  fine  flowering  annuals,  having 
handsome  violet,  white,  or  crimson  flowers 
and  much-divided  leaves.  They  are  natives 
of  Chili. 

Sehizodus  (shiz'o-dus),  n.  An  extinct  genus 
of  lamellibranchiate  llollusca,  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  which  occur  from  the  upper  Silu- 
rian to  the  triassic  rocks. 
Schizopod  (shiz'o-pod),  n.  One  of  the  Schi- 
zopoda. 

Schizopoda  (shi-zop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  schizo, 
to  cleave,  andpous,  podos,  a  foot]  A  tribe 
of  long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  the  legs 
of  which  are  accompanied  by  an  external 
articulated  branch  as  long  as  the  limbs, 
which  thus  appear  double  in  number.  They 
are  all  of  small  size,  and  marine.  The  Mysis, 
or  opossum-shrimp,  furnishes  an  example 
Schizopteris  (shi-zop'ter-is),  n.  [Gr.  schizo, 
to  cleave,  and  pteris,  a  fern.]  A  fossil  ge- 
nus of  ferns  belonging  to  the  coal-measures, 
so  named  from  their  deeply-cleft  palmated 
leaves.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
tropical  climbing  plants. 
Schleichera  ( shli-ke'ra ),  n.  [After  Schlei- 
cher,  a  German  botanist.  ]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Sapindaceae.  5.  trijuga,  the  best 
known  (or  only)  species,  is  a  tree  with  leaves 
abruptly  pinnate,  and  small  flowers  disposed 
in  spike-like  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of 
tropical  Asia;  in  some  parts  of  India  its 
astringent  bark,  mixed  with  oil,  is  used  as 
a  remedy  for  the  itch. 
Schlich (shlik),  n.  [G.]  Same  as  SJicft. 
Schmelze  (shmelt'se),a  [G.]  A  kind  of  glass 
prepared  in  Bohemia,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  red  colour  imparted 
by  the  oxide  of  gold. 

Schmidelia  (shmi-de'Ii-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
C.  C.  Schmidel,  a  professor  of  botany  at  Er- 
langen.]  A  genus  of  shrubs,  nat.  order  Sa- 
pindaceaj.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
usually  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  racemose 
white  flowers.  The  fruit  of  S.  serrata  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Coromandel,  and 
the  root  is  employed  as  a  cure  for  diarrhoea. 
They  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  especially 
those  of  the  New  World. 
3ehnapps,Sehnaps(shnaps),7i.[G.scAnapps, 
a  dram.]  A  dram  of  Hollands  gin  or  other 
ardent  spirits. 

Schneiderian  Membrane  ( shni-der'i-an 
mem'bran),  n.  In  anat.  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils ;  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane :  so  named  from  Schneider,  who  first 
described  it. 

Schcenus  (ske'nus),  n.  [From  Gr.  schoinos, 
a  cord  —  made  into  cordage.]  A  genus  of 
bog  plants,  nat.  order  Cyperacese.  The  spe- 
cies have  a  wide  geographical  range.  They 
are  of  grass-like  habit,  with  the  inflorescence 
in  heads  or  crowded  panicles.  They  are  use- 
ful for  making  bands  for  tying  up  goods. 
5.  nigricans  (black  bog-rush)  is  the  only 
European  species;  it  is  a  British  plant,  grow- 
ing in  bogs  and  wet  moors. 
Scholar  (skol'er),  n,  [From  L.L.  scholaris, 
O.  Fr.  escolier,  Mod.  Fr.  ecolier,  from  L.  schola, 
a  school.  See  SCHOOL.]  1.  One  who  attends 
a  school ;  one  who  learns  of  a  teacher ;  one 
who  is  under  the  tuition  of  a  preceptor ;  a 
pupil;  a  disciple. —  2.  A  man  of  letters;  a 
learned  person ;  a  man  eminent  for  erudi- 
tion; a  person  of  high  attainments  in  science 
or  literature. 

He  was  a  scholar  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.    Shak. 

3.  One  that  learns  anything;  as,  an  apt 
scholar  in  the  school  of  vice. — 4.  One  ac- 
quainted with  books  only;  a  bookish  theor- 
ist; a  pedant.  [Rare.] 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth ;  to 
make  judgement  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour 
of  a  scholar.  Bacon. 

S.  An  undergraduate  in  English  universities 
who  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a  college, 
and  receives  a  portion  of  its  revenues  to 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  studies  during  the  academic  curriculum, 
cholarityt  ( sko-lart-ti ),  ».  Scholarship. 
B.  Jonson. 

cholarly  ( skol'er-li ),  a.  Like  a  scholar ; 
becoming  a  scholar  or  man  of  learning. 

His  Latin  is  much  more  scholarly  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  his  time. 
Crait. 

cholarlyt  (skol'er-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  scholar;  as  becomes  a  scholar.  '  Speak 
scholarly  and  wisely.'  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,;ob;      ii,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin*?;      TH,  (Aen;  th.  (Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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SCHOONER 


i  The  char- 


p.  who  had  »  book  of  Mi 
#p«.-2.  Education;  teach- 


tor  the  support  of  a  student 

And  college  rules  ar>  heavy  chains.    H'trton. 
Scholastic  (•ko-las'Uk).  a.  [L  KholtuOau.) 
Pertaining  to  or  suiting  a  scholar,  school, 
or  schools  l&e  or  characteristic  of  a  scholar; 
itMa.tic  manners;  KhoUutu  learning, 
t  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
schools  or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages ; 
dating  to  the  medtaval  philosophers  and 
divine?  who  adopted  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle   and  spent  much  time  on  points  of 
nice  and  abstract  speculation. 

Th*  AftkbMeliaa  DhOosophr.  even  in  the  hands  of 
.  i C  tiec>  that  conceal*  its 

rse.     What  could  be 
.  •  about  the  nature  of 

aocers.  theu  modes  of  operation,  their  means  of  con- 
Hence— S.  Characterized  by  excessive  sub- 
tilty  or  needlessly  minute  subdivisions ;  pe- 
dantic •  formal.  '  A  matter  of  conscience, 
and  not  a  ichaUutic  nicety.'  StiUingfltet. 
Scholastic  (•kc-las'tlkXn.  One  who  adheres 
t.j  the  method  or  subtil  ties  of  the  schools 
or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  scholastics  did  not  understand  Aristotle. 
whole  orisriaal  writings  they  could  not  read :  but  his 
name  was  received  with  implicit  faith.  Hallam. 

Scholastic*!  t  (sko-las'tik-al),  a.  Same  as 
SchoUutie.  'The  most  strict  and  tchulat- 
tieal  sense  of  the  word.'  Borrow. 

ScholasUcally  (sko-las'tik-al-li).  adv.  In  a 
scholastic  manner:  according  to  the  mce- 
tles  or  method  of  the  metaphysical  schools 
of  the  middle  ages.  '  Moralists  or  casuists 
that  treat  tcholtuticaUy  of  justice.'  South. 

Scholasticism  (sko-las'tl-siun),  n.  The  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  taught  by  the  schoolmen 
or  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages.  See 
SCHOOLMAN. 

Scholiast  ( sko'li-ast  X  n.  [Or.  Kholiaitti. 
See  SCHOLIUM  1  One  who  makes  scholiums; 
a  commentator;  an  annotator;  especially  an 
ancient  grammarian  who  annotated  the 
classics.  '  Quotations  from  Talmudists  and 
tcholiftltt.'  Macoulay. 

The  title  of  this  satyr  in  some  ancient  manuscripts 
was  the  reproach  of  idleness,  though  in  others  nf  the 

rich.  Dryden. 

Schollastlc  (sko-li-as'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  scholiast  or  his  pursuits.  Swift. 

Schollaxel  (»kd'li  az)r  c.i  pret  &  pp.  icho- 
liazed;  ppr.  tcholianng.  To  write  scholia 
or  notes  on  an  author's  works.  [Rare.] 

He  thinks  to  scholia**  upon  the  gospel.  Milton. 

Schollcalt  (skol'ik-alX  a.  Scholastic.  Sir 
H  Halei. 

Schollon  (sko'li  on),  n.  Same  as  Scholium 
Svetutr. 

Scholium  (skoli-umX  n  E  pi  Scholiums 
skA'lt-unuX  I.  pL  Scholia  (sko'll-a).  [Gr. 
•eAotion,  from  ichole,  leisure,  lucubration.] 
1.  A  marginal  note,  annotation,  or  remark; 
an  explanatory  comment;  specifically,  an 
explanatory  remark  annexed  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  by  the  early  gramma- 
rians.—}. In  atom,  a  remark  or  comment 
upon  one  or  more  preceding  proposition*, 
tending  to  show  their  use,  connection,  li- 
mitations, or  the  manner  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

Scholyt  (skill),  n.  A  scholium.  'Without 
•Aaly  or  gloes. '  Hooker 

Scholyt  (sko'lix  t  i.    To  write  comments. 

The  preacher  should  want  a  test,  whereupon  to 
ie*olf.  Hooter. 

School  (skoIX  n.  [A.  Sai.  wtt.  O.K.  Mob. 
O.Kr.  ricvU.  from  L  txhola,  from  Gr.  Khali. 
leisure,  that  In  which  leisure  Is  employed, 
discussion,  philosophy,  a  place  where  spare 
time  la  employed,  a  school.]  1.  A  place  or 
house  In  which  persons  are  Instructed  In 
arts,  science,  languages,  or  any  species  of 
learning;  an  Institution  for  learning;  an 
educational  establishment ;  a  school-room. 
In  modern  usage  the  term  Is  applied  to  any 
place  or  establishment  of  education,  as  day 
scAoob.  grammar  tchooU,  academies,  col- 
leges,  universities,  Ac.;  but  It  is  generally 
restricted  to  places  In  which  elementary  in- 


struction  Is  Imparted  to  the  young.— 2.  The 
collective  body  of  pupils  in  any  place  of  in- 
ruction  and  under  the  direction  of  one  or 
Sore  teachers;  as,  to  teach  a  ichool;  to  have 
a  large  Khool.  -  3.  One  of  the  seminaries 
founded  in  the  middle  ages  for  teaching 
losrlc  metaphysics,  and  theology,  an.l  which 
were' characterized  by  academical  disputa- 
tious and  subtilties  of  reasoning. 

Philosophy  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  schools 
and  to  prelections. 

4  A  session  of  an  Institution  of  instruction; 
exercises  of  Instruction;  school  work. 

How  now.  Sir  Hugh!  no  school  to-dayl     Shot. 

6  A  large  room  or  hall  in  English  univer- 
sities where  the  examinations  for  degrees 
and  honours  take  place.— 6.  The  disciples  or 
followers  of  a  teacher;  those  who  hold  a 
common  doctrine  or  accept  the  same  teach- 
ings or  principles;  a  sect  or  denomination 
in  philosophy,  theology,  science,  art,  &c.; 
the  system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  par- 
ticular teachers;  as,  the  Socratlc  tchool;  the 
painters  of  the  Italian  tchool;  the  musicians 
of  the  German  school. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith  concern* 
in,;  the  peat  blessings  God  designs  in  these  divine 
mysteries  by  reason  of  any  difference  in  the  several 
schools  of  Christians.  ?«•.  Tafia-. 

7.  A  system  or  state  of  matters  prevalent  at 
a  certain  time;  method  or  cast  of  thought; 
system  of  training  generally. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 

Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

Byron. 

a  Any  place  of  discipline,  improvement, 
Instruction,  or  training.  '  The  world,  .  .  . 
best  tchool  ol 'best  experience.'  ililtuti. 

Ye  prim  adepts  in  scandal's  school, 
Who  rail  by  precept  and  detract  by  rule. 

Sheridan. 

—Common  ichool,  the  name  in  the  United 
States  for  a  primary  or  elementary  school, 
supported  by  a  general  tsAe.—lligh  school, 
a  name  of  rather  indefinite  application,  de- 
noting generally  a  school  in  which  a  supe- 
rior education  can  be  obtained ;  sometimes 
the  chief  public  school  in  a  town.—  Kormal 
ichool.  See  NORMAL.— Parochial  schools,  in 
Scotland,  those  schools  established  in  the 
different  parishes,  in  accordance  with  legis- 
lative enactments,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing a  cheap  education  for  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Such  schools  are  now  called 
public  geAoob.and  the  management  of  them 
transferred  from  the  heritors  and  presbytery 
to  school-boards.  In  England  public  schools 
is  a  name  of  not  very  definite  application, 
by  which  a  certain  number  of  schools  are 
designated,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  West- 
minster, Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  etc. 
They  are  such  as  confer  a  classical  educa- 
tion, are  attended  by  a  large  number  of  boys, 
and  are  frequented  by  children  of  persons 
of  rank  and  wealth. 

School  (skol),  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  school  or  to 
education;  as,  a  ichool  custom.—  2.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  schoolmen;  scholastic;  as,  school 
divinity;  a  ichool  divine. 

School  (skol),  r>.  1.  To  instruct;  to  train 
to  educate;  to  discipline. 

He's  gentle,  never  schoord,  yet  leam'd.     Shak. 
This  person  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated 
princes  in  eastern  history,  endowed  with  the  greatest 
capacity  and  schooled  in  adversity.        Brougham. 

2.  To  teach  with  superiority;  to  tutor;  to 
chide  and  admonish;  to  reprove. 

School  your  child. 
And  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  reviled. 

Dryden. 

School  ( skol ),  n.  [Same  word  as  tin  ml  ]  A 
shoal  or  compact  body;  as,  a  kchuol  of  fishes 
Spelled  also  Scull.  [Provincial  English  and 
American.) 

School-author  (skol'a-thor),  n  An  old 
name  for  one  of  the  schoolmen.  Latimer 
calls  them  ttchool-doctors. 

School-board  (skol'bord),  n.  A  body  ol 
•*•••[•••  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  male 
and  female,  In  a  town  or  parish,  to  provide 
adequate  means  of  Instruction  for  ever] 
child  in  the  district,  with  the  power  of  com 
pelting  the  attendance  of  the  children  al 
school,  unless  their  education  is  satisfac 
torily  provided  for  otherwise. 

School-book  (skol'liuk),  n.  A  book  used  in 
schools. 

School-boy  (skol'bol),  n.  A  boy  belonging 
to  or  attending  a  school 

Then  the  whining  school-lay,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  5A,i 

School-bred  (sk6rbrcd),  a.  Educated  in  a 
school.  Copper. 


ool-committee  (skol'kom-mit-tSX  n.   A 

(  ommittee  charged  with  the  supervision  of 

•dsOolB, 

ichool-dame  ( skol' Jam),  n.    The  female 

teacher  of  a  school. 

ichool-days  (skol'dazV  n.  pi.    The  time  of 

life  during  which  children  attend  school; 

time  passed  at  school. 

Is  all  forgot  I 

All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood,  innocence! 
Shak. 

School-district  (skttl'dis-trikt),  n.  A  divi- 
sion of  a  town  or  city  for  establishing  and 
managing  schools. 

School -divine  (skol'di-vin).  n.  One  who 
espouses  the  scholastic  theology;  one  of  the 
schoolmen. 

School-divinity  (skol'di-vln-i-ti),  n.  Scho- 
lastic divinity  or  theology. 

School-doctor  (skol'dok-ter),  n.  One  of  the 
schoolmen.  Latimer. 

Schoolery t  (skbT6r-i),n.  Something  taught; 
precepts.  Spenser. 

School-fellow  (skol'fel-16),  n.  One  bred  at 
the  same  school;  an  associate  in  school. 

The  emulation  of  school-fellows  often  puts  life  and 
industry  into  young  lads.  Locke. 

School-girl  (skol'gerl),  n.  A  girl  belonging 
to  a  school. 

School-house  (skollious),  n.  1.  A  house  ap- 
propriated for  use  as  a  school. — 2.  A  school- 
master's or  schoolmistress'  dwelling-house. 

Schooling  (skoTing),  n.  1.  Instruction  in 
school;  tuition. 

To  him,  and  al)  of  us,  the  expressly  appointed 
schoolmasters  and  schoolings  are  as  uouiing. 

Carlyli. 

2.  Compensation  for  instruction;  price  or 
reward  paid  to  an  instructor  for  teaching 
pupils — 3.  Reproof;  reprimand. 
You  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.  Shak. 

School-Inspector  (skol'in-spek-ter),  n.  An 
official  appointed  by  a  government  to  ex- 
amine schools  and  determine  whether  the 
education  conveyed  in  them  is  satisfactory. 

School-ma'am  (skbl'mam),  n.  A  school- 
mistress. [\ew  England.] 

Schoolmaid  (skol'mad),  n.  A  girl  at  school. 
Shak. 

Schoolman  (skol'man),  a.  A  man  versed  In 
the  niceties  of  academical  disputation,  or  of 
school  divinity.  The  schoolmen  were  phi- 
losophers and  divines  of  the  middle  ages 
who  adopted  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  and 
spent  much  time  on  points  of  nice  and  ab- 
stract speculation.  They  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  taught  originally  in  the  ichoolt 
of  divinity  established  by  Chailemagne. 

Unlearn'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtile  art. 
Pott. 

Schoolmaster  (skttl'mas-terV  n.  1.  The  man 
who  presides  over  and  teaches  a  school ;  a 
teacher,  Instructor,  or  preceptor  of  a  school. 

Adrian  VI.  was  sometime  schoolmaster  to  Charles 
V.  Knotla. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  disciplines,  in- 
structs, and  leads. 

The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ.  Gal.  iii.  lu, 

—  The  schoolmaster  abroad,  a  phrase  first 
used  by  Lord  Brougham  to  express  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  education  and  of  intelli- 
gence resulting  from  education. 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ;  he  can  do 
nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage 
abroad  —  a  person  less  imposing  —  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  perhaps,  insignificant.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad;  and  I  trust  to  him.  armed  with  his  primer, 
against  the  soldier  in  full  military  array. 

Brougham. 

Schoolmate  (skol'mat),  n.  One  of  either 
sex  who  attends  the  same  M  hool. 

Schoolmistress  (skbl'mis-tres),  n.  1.  The 
mistress  of  a  school ;  a  female  who  governs 
and  teaches  a  school.  —2.  She  who  or  that 
which  teaches.  '  Nature,  that  exact  school- 
miitreti.'  Dryden. 

School-room  (skol'rom),  n.  A  room  for 
teaching. 

School-ship  (skol'ship),  n.  A  ship  on  board 
of  which  a  nautical  reform  school  or  training 
school  is  kept,  in  which  boys  are  appren- 
ticed and  receive  their  education  at  state 
expense,  and  are  trained  for  service  as 
sailors;  a  training  ship. 

School-taught  (skol'tat),  a.  Taught  at  or 
in  school.  -School-taught  pride.'  (joUtniith. 

School-teacher  (skol'tcch-er),  ».  One  who 
gives  regular  instruction  in  a  school. 

School-teaching  (skol 'tech-ing).  ».  The 
business  of  instruction  in  a  school. 

School-theology  (skol'the-ol-o-ji),  n.  Scho- 
l.-istir  divinity. 

Schooner  (skbn'cr),  n.  [It  seems  to  have 
been  proved  beyond  controversy  that  the 
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name,  like  the  vessel  itself,  is  of  American 
origin,  being  from  a  New  England  word 
scoon,  to  skim  or  skip  upon  the  water,  to 
make  ducks  and  drakes.  The  first  vessel  of 
the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Glou- 
cester, Mass. ,  by  Captain  Andrew  Robinson, 
about  1713;  and  the  name  was  given  to  it 
from  the  following  circumstance: — Captain 
R.  had  constructed  a  vessel,  which  he  masted 
and  rigged  in  the  manner  that  schooners 
now  are,  and  on  her  going  off  the  stocks 
into  the  water  a  bystander  cried  out,  '  0, 
how  she  scoons!'  R.  instantly  replied,  'A 
scooner  let  her  be;'  and  from  that  time  this 
class  of  vessels  has  gone  by  that  name.  The 
name  appears  to  have  been  originally  spelled 
gcooiier,  and  to  have  been  altered  from  an 
idea  that  the  word  was  Dutch  and  derived 
from  schoon,  Q.  ichon,  beautiful.  Scoon  may 
be  the  A.  Sax.  scunian,  to  shun.]  1.  A  vessel 
with  two  masts,  and  her  chief  sails  fore-arul- 
aft  sails,  her  mainsail  and  foresail  being 
suspended  by  a  gaff,  like  a  sloop's  mainsail, 
and  stretched  below  by  a  boom.  A  fore-and- 
aft  schooner  has  either  all  her  sails  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  or  she  may  have  a  square-sail  which 
can  be  set  when  required  on  the  foremast. 
A  top-sail  schooner  carries  a  square  foretop- 
sail,  and  often  likewise  a  topgallant-sail  and 
royal.  Some  schooners  have  three  masts, 
but  they  have  no  tops.  No  kind  of  sailing- 
vessel  is  swifter  than  the  schooner;  and  this 


Topsail  Schooner. 

rig  is  therefore  very  often  used  for  yachts. 
2.  A  tall  glass  used  for  lager-beer  or  ale,  and 
containing  about  double  the  quantity  of  an 
ordinary  tumbler.  [United  States.] 

Schorist  (sho'rist),  n.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  more  advanced  students  in 
German  Protestant  universities  who  made 
fags  of  the  younger  students.  See  PENNAL. 

Schorl,  Shorl  (shorl),  n.  [G.  schorl,  Sw. 
skorl,  perhaps  from  skor,  Dan.  skior,  brittle.  ] 
A  mineral  usually  occurring  in  the  sparry 
cavities  and  veins  of  the  granitic  rocks,  and 
often  found  embedded  in  felspar  and  quartz. 
It  is  a  prismatic,  longitudinally -striated 
mineral,  of  a  pitchy  lustre  and  colour,  brit- 
tle texture,  and  ia  capable  of  being  rendered 
electric  by  heat  or  friction.  Known  also  as 
Black  Tourmaline. — Blue  schorl,  a  variety 
of  hauyne.  —  Red  and  titanic  schorl,  names 
of  rutile.  —  Violet  schorl,  axinite.  —  White 
schorl,  albite.—  Schorl  rock,  an  aggregate  of 
schorl  and  quartz.  Sir  C.  Lyell, 

Schorlaceous  (shor-la'shus),  a.    Schorlous. 

Schorlite  (shorl'I t),  n.     Same  as  Pycnite. 

Schorlous  (shorl'us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  schorl;  possessing  the  properties 
of  schorl. —Schorlous  topaz.  Same  as  Schorl- 
ite. 

Schorly  (shorl'i),  a.  Relating  to  or  contain- 
ing shorl.—  Schorly  granite,  a  granite  con- 
sisting of  schorl,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 
Sir  C.  Lyell. 

Schottish,  Schottische  (shot-tishO,  n.  [G. 
schottische,  Scottish.]  A  dance  performed 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  resembling  a  polka; 
also,  the  music  suited  for  such  a  dance;  it  is 
•|-  time. 

Schrode  (skrod),  n.  Same  as  Escrod  and 
Scrode. 

Schuchint  (skuch'in),  n.  An  escutcheon;  a 
shield;  a  device  on  a  shield.  Spenser. 

Schweinfurth-green  (shwm'furt-gren),  n. 
A  beautiful  and  velvety  green,  highly  poi- 
sonous pigment,  prepared  by  boiling  to- 
gether solutions  of  arsenious  acid  and 
acetate  of  copper:  so  called  from  Schwein- 
furth  in  Bavaria,  where  it  was  first  made. 
Sciadopitys  (sl-a-dop'it-is),  n.  [Gr.  skias, 
sfciados,  a  canopy,  and  pitys,  a  pine-tree.] 
A  genus  of  conifers,  known  as  the  umbrella 
pine,  introduced  into  our  gardens  from  Ja- 


pan, where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial  round  the  temples.  The  trunk 
rises  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  and  the 
habit  is  pyramidal.  It  is  evergreen  and 
highly  ornamental. 

Sci&ua  (si-e'na),  n,  A  genus  of  fishes,  the 
type  of  the  family  Scitenidro. 

Sciffinidse  (si-e'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  skiaina, 
an  umber,  a  grayling,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] A  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes, 
the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Scieena.  They 


Scieertti  aquila  (Maigre) 

are  closely  related  to  the  Perches,  but 
both  the  vomer  and  palatines  are  without 
teeth,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face 
are  generally  cavernous,  and  form  a  muzzle 
more  or  less  protruding.  Only  two  species 
are  reckoned  as  British,  the  maigre  and  the 
bearded  umbrina,  both  excellent  for  the 
table,  as  are  many  others  of  the  family. 
Some  members  of  the  family  possess  a  re- 
markable power  of  emitting  sounds,  as  the 
maigre  and  drum-fish  (which  see).  The 
Scisenidce  are  divided  into  many  genera,  and 
are  widely  distributed. 

Scisenurus  (sl-e-nu'rus),  n.  [Gr.  skiaina,  an 
umber,  a  grayling,  and  oura,  a  tail.  ]  A  genus 
of  fossil  fishes,  representing  the  perch  and 
other  allied  forms.  Its  remains  are  very 
common  in  the  London  clay  of  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey. 

Sciagraph  (si'a-graf),  n.  [See  SCIAGRAPHY.  ] 
The  section  of  a  building  to  show  its  inside. 

Sciagraphic,  Sciagraphical  (si-a-graf'ik, 
sl-a-graf'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  sciagraphy. 

Sciagraphically  (sl-a-graf'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  sciagraphical  manner. 

Sciagraphy  (si-ag'ra-fl),n.  [Gr.  skiagraphia 
—skia,  a  shadow,  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
1.  The  act  or  art  of  correctly  delineating 
shadows  in  drawing;  the  art  of  sketching 
objects  with  correct  shading. — 2.  In  arch. 
the  profile  or  section  of  a  building  to  ex- 
hibit its  interior  structure;  a  sciagraph.— 
3.  In  astron.  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  by  the  shadows  of  objects, 
caused  by  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars;  the  art 
of  dialling. 

Sclamachy  (si-am'ak-i),  n.  See  SCIOMACHT. 

Sciatheric,  Sciatherical  (si-a-the'rik,  si-a- 
the'rik-al),  a.  [Gr.  skiatheras,  a  sun-dial, 
from  skw.,  a  shadow,  and  thera,  a  catching.] 
Belonging  to  a  sun  -  dial.  Also  written 
Scio  theric. 

Sciatherically  (si-a-the'rik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  sciatheric  manner. 

Sciatic  (si-at'ik),  n.    Same  as  Sciatica. 

Sciatic,  Sciatica!  (si-at'ik,  s!-at'ik-al),  a 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  hip;  as,  the  sciatic  ar- 
tery or  nerve.  — 2.  Affecting  the  hip;  as, 
sciatic  pains. 

Sciatica  (si-at'ik-a),  n.  [L.L.  sciatica,  from 
Gr.  ischiadikos,  from  ischias,  a  pain  in  the 
hips,  from  ischion,  the  hip.]  Neuralgia  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate forms  of  neuralgia,  and  if  protracted 
produces  emaciation  of  the  limb  affected, 
with  weakness,  and  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent flexion.  It  is  a  frequent  complication 
of  gout,  but  is  most  commonly  due  to  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold. 

Sclatically  (si-at'ik-al-li),  adv.  With  or  by 
means  of  sciatica. 

Science  (sl'ens),  n.  [Fr.  science,  from  L. 
scientia,  knowledge,  from  scio,  to  know.] 

1.  Knowledge;    comprehension  or  under- 
standing of  the  truths  or  facts  of  any  sub- 
ject.     '  Shakspeare's   deep   and    accurate 
science  in  mental  philosophy.'    Coleridge. 

God's  prescience  or  foresight  of  any  action  of  mine, 
or  rather  his  science  or  sight  from  all  eternity,  lays 
no  necessity  on  anything  to  come  to  pass. 

Hammond. 

2.  That  wide  field  of  mental  activity  which 
is  concerned  in  the  deducing  of  general 
laws  or  principles  from  observation  of  phe- 
nomena; truth  or  knowledge  ascertained  by 
observation,  experiment,    and   induction; 
knowledge  co-ordinated,  arranged,  and  sys- 
tematized; hence,  a  science  is  knowledge 
regarding  any  one  department  of  mind  or 
matter  co-ordinated,  arranged,  and  system- 
atized; as,  the  science  of  botany,  of  astrono- 
my, of  metaphysics;  mental  science. — Ap- 
plied science  is  a  science  when  its  laws  are 


employed  and  exemplified  in  dealing  with 
concrete  phenomena,  as  opposed  to  pure 
science,  as  mathematics,  when  it  treats  of 
laws  or  general  statements  apart  from  par- 
ticular instances.  The  term  pure  science  is 
also  applied  to  a  science  built  on  self-evident 
truths,  and  thus  comprehends  mathematical 
science  as  opposed  to  natural  or  physical 
science,  which  rests  on  observation  and  ex- 
periment— Natural  science  is  that  branch 
of  science  which  investigates  the  nature  and 
properties  of  material  objects,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  See  under  NATURAL. 
—Physical  science,  a  term  used  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  natural  science,  or  as  equiva- 
lent to  physics  (which  see). — Moral  science 
is  that  which  treats  of  all  mental  phenomena, 
or,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  same  as  moral 
philosophy  or  ethics.  —  The  seven  sciences 
of  antiquity  were  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
Although  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.   Pofe. 

Science  deals  with  phenomena.  By  his  faculties  of 
perception,  comparison,  and  generalization,  man  dis- 
covers the  sequences,  uniformities,  co-relations,  and 
differences  of  these  phenomena,  and  groups  them 
into  so-called  'laws  of  nature.'  This  is  the  magnifi- 
cent, unending  work  of  science.  Fraser's  Mag. 

Since  alt  phenomena  which  have  been  sufficiently 
examined  are  found  to  take  place  with  regularity, 
each  having  certain  fixed  conditions,  positive  and 
negative,  on  the  occurrence  of  which  it  invariably 
happens,  mankind  have  been  able  to  ascertain  .  .  . 
the  conditions  of  the  occurrence  of  many  phenomena; 
and  the  progress  of  science  mainly  consists  in  ascer- 
taining these  conditions.  y.  S.  Mill. 

3.  Art  derived  from  precepts  or  built  on 
principles;    skill  resulting  from  training; 
special,  exceptional,  or  pre-eminent  skill. 

Nothing  but  his  science,  coolness,  and  great  strength 
in  the  saddle  could  often  have  saved  him  from  some 
terrible  accident.  Lawrence. 

—The  science,  the  art  of  boxing;  pugilism. 
[Slang.] 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  been  aware  that  he 
had  the  least  notion  of  the  science.  Dickens. 

4.  t  An  object  of  study ;  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant.       Shak. 

—Art,  Science.    See  under  ART. 
Science  (si'ens),  v.t.    To  cause  to  become 
versed  in  science;  to  instruct;    to  make 
skilled.    [Rare.] 

Deep  scienced  in  the  mazy  lore 

Of  mad  philosophy.  P,  Francis. 

Sclent  (si'ent),  a.  [L.  sciens,  scientis,  ppr.  of 
scio,  to  know.]  Skilful;  knowing. 

Scienter  (sl-en'ter),  adv.  [L.]  In  law,  know- 
ingly; wilfully. 

Sciential  (sl-en'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
science ;  producing  science  or  knowledge. 
'  Sciential  rules.'  Milton. 

Scientific  (si-en-tif'ik),  a.  [Fr.  scientifiqtte; 
L.  scientia,  knowledge,  and/acio,  to  mane.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  science;  as,  scien- 
tific nomenclature;  a  scientific  instrument. 

2.  Evincing  or  endowed  with  a  knowledge 
of  science;  containing  or  treating  of  science; 
well  versed  in  science;  as,  a  scientific  physi- 
cian; a  scientific  work. 

Bossuet  is  as  scientific  in  the  structure  of  his  sen- 
tences. Landor. 

3.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
science ;   as,   a   scientific   arrangement   of 
fossils. 

Scientiflcalt  (si-en-tif'ik-al),  a.    Scientific. 

'  All  kind  of  scientifical  knowledge.'  Howell. 
Scientifically  (  si-en-tif'ik-al-li ),  adv.  In  a 

scientific  manner;  according  to  the  rules  or 

principles  of  science. 

It  is  easier  to  believe,  than  to  be  scientifically  in- 
structed. Locke. 

Scientlsm  (si'ent-izm),  n.  The  views  or 
practices  of  scientists. 

Mr.  Harrison's  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  against 
.  .  .  the  exclusive  ' scientistn'  which,  because  it  can- 
not find  certain  entities  along  its  line  of  investigation, 
asserts  loudly  that  they  are  either  non-existent  or 
'  unknowable,'  is  strong.  Nineteenth  Century. 

Scientist  (si'ent-ist),  n.  A  person  versed  in 
or  devoted  to  science ;  a  scientific  man ;  a 
savant. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  query  whether  the 
electric  current  might  not  be  brought  so  far  under 
man's  control,  as  to  take  the  place  of  steam  as  a  mo- 
tor for  machinery,  and  success  has  at  last  crowned 
the  persevering  efforts  of  scientists.  Nature. 

Scilicet  (si'li-set).  [L.]  To  wit;  videlicet; 
namely:  abbreviated  to  Scil.  or  Sc. 

Scilla  (sil'la),  n.  [From  Gr.  skyllo,  to  injure 
—  roots  poisonous.]  A  genus  of  bulbous 
stemmed  plants,  mostly  natives  of  Europe, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Liliaceae.  See 
SQUILL. 
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•ctuitlne  (iim-iln),  n.  The  active  taundl- 
TStofthe 'squill,  or  the  bulb  of  the  SciUo 
maritima,  to  which  Its  medical  properties 
ire  nferrthla.  Investigations  have  not  yet 
determined  whether  It  It  to  be  classed  with 
the  reatni.  the  alkaloids,  or  the  bitter  prln- 

Scimiur,  Sdmlter  (slnf  i-ter),  n.  [OTr. 
timiterrt.  It  jri'mi'ami.from  Per  ihtmonr, 
Mi'nuAir.)  An  oriental  iwnrd.  the  bl»de  of 
which  it  single -edged,  short,  curved,  and 
broadest  at  the  point -end.  Also  written 


•etnelte  (sln'«l  d«).  nri.  A  Urge  and 
widely  distributed  family  of  lacerti Hans. 
of  which  the  geoos  Sctncns,  or  aklnk.  Is  the 
type.  goin««recomplet*Iysnakellke,whil« 
others  possess  •  single  pair  of  limbs,  anil 
others  again  hare  the  normal  two  pain  of 
limbs  In  a  well-developed  condition.  The 
bund-worm  (A  nguii  fraffilit)  is  an  example 
of  the  snake-like  forms  of  this  group.  See 
BUXD-WOIM,  Sims. 

Sdnoold  Mnlioid),  n.  One  of  the  Sclncldw; 
a  sclnmlillan. 

Sdncoid  (sinleiddX  «-  Of,  pertaining  to, 
M-  m-mblinc  the  Selnddai 

'!•  (afc-kofde),  n.  pi.    S«me  as  Sem- 

(stn-kofdi-anX  n.  and  a.   Same 

Sdncui  (sln-kusX  ».  [I.  ]  The  skink,  a  ge- 
nus of  lizards,  forming  the  t}  lie  of  the  family 
Rdnckuc.  See  SKINK 

BdnJt  (slngk),  11.  1.  A  cut  calf.  fProvin- 
dal  Bntll-h  )-i  The  skink 

•dnqne  (»inck),  n.    Thesklnk. 

Scintilla  (sin'til-la).  n.  [I..]  A  spark:  a 
glimmer;  the  least  particle;  a  trace;  a  tittle. 

•  v.t  :i  *dntilla  of  evidence.'    R.  Cftoatf. 
Sclntlllant  (sin'til-lant),  a.    [See  RraTIL- 

LATK  ]  Emitting  sparks  or  flue  igneous 
particles;  sparkling 

That  from  black  eye*  KintUtanl  blaze. 

.Vat  Gretm. 

Scintillate  Wn'tll-lat),  r  i.  pret  trintillaled; 
ppr  Ktntitlating.  [L.ncinlillt).*cinttllatiini, 
from  wtnttUa,  a  spark.)  1.  To  emit  sparks 
or  fine  Igneous  particles.  —2.  To  sparkle  or 
twinkle,  an  the  fixed  stars. 

Scintillation  (sln-tll  la'shon),  n.  1  The  act 
of  emitting  uparks  or  Igneous  particles;  the 
act  of  sparkling  —2.  The  term  applied  to 
the  twinkling  or  tremulous  motiou  of  the 
light  of  the  larger  fixed  stars. 

Sclntlllous  (kin'til-liuX  a.  Scintillant 
[lUn-  | 

Sdntlllouily  (sln'tll-lns-li),  adv.  In  a  scln- 
llllnua  or  sparkling  manner.  Sttltini. 

Sclography  (»i-og-ra-n),  ».    Same  as  Scia- 

Scloliim  (sl'ol  Izm).  n.  [See  SCIOLIST.]  8u- 
perfkiai  knowledge. 

Wt  hair  •  irreat  deal  of  the  dangen  of  iciolism : 
but.  fins  •  mind  of  (Mnfc  capacity  for  assimila- 
tion aad  resection,  and  the  chancel  are  that  rtea  a 
aval  BMldhlBl  of  scientific  truth  is  likely  to  prove 
at  good  iced  town  In  a  kindly  soil. 

Sfrtjman  tnrtf-tttr 

Sciolist  (.I'oMstX  n  [L.  «*><«,  a  smatterer, 
dim.  of  Kiut.  kuuwlng,  from  «eio,  to  know  ) 
One  who  knows  many  things  superficially, 
a  smatterer. 

Tkett  panam  hi  that  book,  were  enough  to 
kuiabt.  toe  fammfOam  of  our  modern  asJUUr,  IT 
their  pride  were  not  ai  great  as  their  ignorance. 

SdollitlC  (sf-ol-istlk).  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  sciolism  or  a  sciolist;  resembling  a  sciol- 
ist; •uperflrlal. 

Sdoloni  (sl'ol-us).  a.  Superficially  or  im- 
perfectly  knowing. 

I  could  wlih  thrte  MMWr  zelotius  had  more 
jvdgtmenc  joined  with  their  real.  llmwll. 

Sclomachy,  Sclamachjr  (sl-om'ak-I,  si-am'- 
ak  I),  n.  [lir  ikia,  a  shadow,  and  machf,  a 
battle.  ]  A  fighting  with  t  shadow;  an  Ima- 
ginary or  futile  combat  'To  avoid  this 
,  or  Imaginary  combat  with  words.  • 
Bare. ) 

rtsI'o-rnan-slXii.    [Or.«K«,  a  sha- 
ow, and  maiKtia,  divination.  1    Divination 
by  shadows 

•don  ( sl'ou  X  «.    [Fr.  teion,  from  L.  *wt,o. 

''onu.acutting.froro*reo,tocut  Brachet, 

nowevsr,  derives  it  from  FT.  tcifr,  to  saw  ] 

»;*  •hoot  or  twig,  especially  for  the  purpose 

*  being  grafted  upon  some  other  tree,  or 
nr  planting     -Our  Kim,,  put  In  wild  or 

MvaiestocJ/    gut*.    •  5or  cared  for  seed 
Ttimym.    Hence-1  Fig.  a  de- 
•cewianl;  an  heir. 

Sttm  orchid!  and  mooarehi.  »„„,  ^  ,„„„, 

Sdoptlc,  Bdoptrlc  (d-op'tik,  ai-np'trlkx'a. 


[Or.  itia,  a  shadow,  and  optomai,  to  see.) 
Pertaining  to  the  camera  obscura,  or  to  the 
art  of  exhibiting  luminous  images  in  a  dark- 
ened room.— Soopric  ball,  tcioptric  ball,  a 
tierforatcd  globe  of  wood  containing  the 
lens  of  a  camera  obscura.  fitted  with  an  ap- 
pendage by  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of 
being  turned  on  its  centre  to  a  small  extent 
In  any  direction,  like  the  eye.  It  may  be 
fixed  at  an  aperture  In  a  window  shutter, 
aJid  is  used  for  producing  Images  in  a  dark- 
ened room. 

SclOPtlcon  (si-op'tl-konX  n.  A  form  of  ma- 
gic-lantern adapted  for  the  exhibition  of 
photographed  objects. 

Scloptlcs  (si-op'tiks),  n.  The  art  or  process 
<il  exhibiting  luminous  images,  especially 
those  of  external  objects,  in  a  darkened 
room,  by  means  of  lenses,  etc. 

Sdote,  Sciot  (si'ot,  si'ot),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  Scio.  an  island  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  or  Its 
inhabitants. 

Sciote,  Sciot  (si'ot,  si'ot),  n.  A  native  or 
Inhabitant  <>f  .-fin. 

Sclotherlc  (si-o-tlier'ikXo.  [SeeSciATHERic.] 
Pertaining  to  suu-diaJs. — Sciotheric  tele- 
Kvpt,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  hori- 
zontal dial  with  a  telescope  adjusted  to  it, 
for  determining  the  time,  whether  of  day 
or  night,  by  means  of  shadows. 

Sdre  facias  (si're  fa'shi-asX  n.  [L.]  In  law, 
a  writ  to  enforce  the  execution  of  judg- 
ments, patents,  or  matters  of  record ;  or  to 
vacate,  quash,  or  annul  them.  It  is  often 
abbreviated  to  «ct.  fa. 

Scirewytet  (slr'wit).  n.  The  annual  tax 
formerly  paid  to  the  sheriff  for  holding  the 
assizes  and  county  courts. 

Scirocco  (si-rok'ko),  n.    See  SIROCCO. 

Scirpus  (ser'pus),  n.  [L.,  a  rush.]  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  hardy  plants,  belonging  to 
the  Cyperaceffi,  known  in  Britain  by  the  name 
of  club-rush  or  bulrush,  having  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  growing  in  moist 
places  or  by  rivers.  5.  'u&eroiu*  is  the  water- 
chestnut  of  the  Chinese.  Several  species, 
especially  the  £.  lawttrii  or  bulrush,  are 
used  for  mats,  chair-bottoms,  &c. 

Scirrhoid  (skir'roid),  a.  [Or.  Mnrhot,  »cir- 
rhus,  and  eidot,  form.]  Besembling  scir- 
rhus  I>tiinjli.t>in. 

Scirrhosis  (skir-ro'sis),  n.  In  med.  a  mor- 
bid induration;  scirrhus. 

Scirrhoslty  (skir-ros/i-ti),)i.  [See  SCIRRHUS.] 
In  nifit  the  state  of  being  scirrhous ;  also, 
a  scirrhus  or  induration. 

Scirrhous  (skir'rus),  a.  Proceeding  from 
or  of  the  nature  of  scirrlms ;  resembling  a 
si-irrhus ;  Indurated ;  knotty ;  as,  tcirrhma 
affections ;  scirrhmu  disease  ;  a  tcirrhoux 
tumour 

Sdrrhus  (skir'rus).  n.  [L.  icimu;  Gr.ikir- 
rho»,  a  hardened  swelling  or  tumour.]  In 
mtd.  a  hard  tumour  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
usually  proceeding  from  the  induration  of 
a  gland,  and  often  terminating  in  a  cancer; 
the  morbid  condition  of  a  gland  which  pre- 
cedes cancer  in  the  ulcerated  state. 

Sclrrosity  (skir-roa'i-ti).  Same  as  Scirrkot- 
ilu. 

Sclscitation  (sis-si-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  tciscita- 
tin,  xciKcitutiuniti,  from  acivcitor,  to  intiuire 
or  demand,  from  gcutco,  to  know,  to  ascer- 
tain, from  geto,  to  know.]  The  act  of  in- 
quiring; Inquiry;  demand.  So.  Hall. 

Seise  t  (812),  1. 1  [L.  scindo.scumm,  to  cut] 
To  cut;  to  penetrate.  'Tin-  wicked  steel 
icistd  deep  in  his  right  side. '  Fairfax. 

Sciasars  (slz'crs),  n.  pi.  An  old  spelling  of 
ScixmirH. 

Scissel  (sls'sel).  n.  [From  L.  «cindo,  to  cut] 
1.  The  clippings  of  various  metals,  produced 
in  several  mechanical  operations.  —  2.  The 
remainder  of  a  plate  of  metal  after  the 
planchets  or  circular  blanks  have  been  cut 
out  for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

ScissiMe  (sis'Ki-blX  a.  [From  I.  Kindn,  icu- 
rum,  to  cut.  ]  Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided 
by  a  sharp  instrument ;  as,  ecuMible  matter 
or  IKK  lies.  Bacon. 

Sclssll  (sis-nil),  n.    Same  as  Scitnel. 

SclBSlle  (sis'silX  a.  (L.  Kittilw,  from  icindo, 
to  cnt.)  Capable  of  lieing  cut  or  divided  by 
a  sharp  Imtrument;  scissiblc. 

Scissile  (His'sil),  n.    Same  as  SeimL 

Scission  (si'zhonX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tciaio, 
•cioionu,  from  ncindu,  to  cut.)  The  act  of 
cutting  ordivlding  by  an  edged  Instrument; 
the  state  of  being  cnt;  division;  split. 

Thing*  ripen  towards  downright  taco: 
and  what  »  called  satsum.  Car  I  fit. 

Scissor  (slz-erX  » •«.  To  cnt  with  scissors;  to 
prepare  with  the  help  of  scissors.  Mai- 

, 


r-te,  far,  fat,  fafl;        me,  met,  h^       pine,  pin;     nfite,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


Scissor-bill  (sIz'er-bH),  n.  Rhynchops,  a 
genus  of  aquatic  birds.  See  KIIYNCUOPS, 
SKIMMEH 

Scissors  (slz'erz).  n.  pi.  {L.  Kiitor.  one  who 
cuts  or  divides,  from  tciiula,  uruirum,  to  cut 
or  divide;  akin  to  Or.  nchizo,  to  cut;  O. 
icheuten,  to  separate,  E.  to  »hrd]  A  cutting 
instrument  resembling  shears,  but  smaller, 
consisting  of  two  cutting  blades  movable  on 
a  pin  In  the  centre,  by  which  they  are  fas- 
tened, and  which  cut  from  opposite  sides 
against  an  object  placed  between  them. 
There  are  a  numberof  varieties  of  construc- 
tion specially  adapted  for  cutting  fabrics, 
trimming  plants.  .Vc  .  and  for  surgical  and 
anatomical  purposes.  The  instrument  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  pair  of  sciuort.  (See 
nnder  PAIR.)  Formerly  written  also  So«- 
tars,  Cizam,  and  Cizort. 

SciBBOr-taU  (siz'Sr-tal),  n.  A  South  Ame- 
rican  bird,  the  Milrulns  farfieatut  or  ty- 
ranniu,  and  belonging  to  the  fly-catchers. 
It  has  a  forked  tail,  terminated  by  two  long 
feathers.  When  on  the  wing  it  has  the 
power  of  turning  in  the  air  very  quickly,  and 


Sdssor-tail  (Milvulus /orjlcattu  or  tyrannus). 

in  so  doing  opens  and  shuts  its  tail  just  like 
a  pair  of  scissors.  It  is  about  14  inches  in 
length,  including  the  tail,  which  measures 
about  10.  Though  the  dimensions  of  the 
bird  are  thus  really  small,  it  is  very  cour- 
ageous, and  is  frequently  seen  to  attack  and 
defeat  birds  that  are  far  superior  In  size  and 
bodily  strength.  It  is  called  also  the  Fork- 
tailed  Flycatcher. 

Scissure  (si'zbur),  n.  [L.  tctoura,  from 
tciiuto,  to  cut]  A  longitudinal  opening  in 
a  body,  made  by  cutting;  a  cleft;  a  rent;  a 
fissure.  'The  ecismret  and  fissures  of  on 
earthquake.'  Dr.  U.  More. 

Scitamineae,  Scitaminacese  (si-ta-min'e-e, 
si'tam-i-na'-se-eX  n.  pi.  A  large  order  or 
group  of  monocotyledonous  plants  compris- 
ing the  three  orders  or  tribes  of  Musaceo;, 
Marantaceee,  and  Zingiberadtm, 

Scitamineous  (si-ta-min'e-us),  a.  [L.  mil- 
amentum,  a  dainty,  a  delicacy.]  Belonging 
to  the  Scitamineie. 

Sciuridse  (ai-u'ri-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  ro- 
dents, comprising  the  true  sqnirrels,  the 
flying  -  squirrels,  and  the  marmots.  See 
BaOIBBBL. 

Sciurine  (si-u'rin),  a.  [L  tciurut,  a  squir- 
rel.] Huviug  the  characters  of  the  squirrel 
tribe. 

Sciuromorphla.  (si  -Q'r6-mor"fl-a),  n.  pi  [Or 
tkwu rot,  a  squirrel,  and  morphe,  form.]  A 
name  given  to  a  group  of  rodents,  includ- 
ing the  squirrel,  beaver,  At-. 

Sciuropterua  (si-u-rop'ter-us),  n.  [Or.  ilci 
ourus,  a  squirrel,  and.  pteron,  a  wing.]  A 
genus  of  flying-squirrels,  allied  to  Pteromys. 
The  species  are  found  in  Northern  Asia  and 
North  America  See  1TEROMTS. 

Sciurus  (sl-u'rus),  n.  [L  idurui,  from  nr 
skiourog,  a  squirrel,  ftkia,  a  shade,  and  orira. 
a  tail.]  The  squirrel,  a  genus  of  rodent 
mammals.  See  SU.UIRKKL. 

Sclate  (sklat),  n.    A  slate.    [Scotch.] 

Sclaundre,  t  n.  [Fr.  esclandrt,  slander, 
scandal.]  Slander.  Chauctr. 

Sclav,  Sclave  (sklnv).  n.  A  memlitr  of  thf 
s.Iavonic  family  of  peoples.  See  SLAY. 

Sclavonlan,  Sclavonic  («kla-vo'ni  an,  skla- 
von'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sdarei  or 
I  or  their  language.  See  SLAV.  Writ- 
ten also  Slavonian  and  Slavonic. 

Sclendre.t  a.    Slender.     Chaucer. 
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Seleragogy  (skle'ra-go-ji),  n.  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard,  and  ayuye,  a  leading,  driving,  or  train- 
ing, from  ago,  to  lead  or  drive.]  Severe 
discipline  or  training ;  mortification;  a  se- 
vere handling  of  the  body.  Up.  Racket. 
[Rare  and  obsolete.] 

Sclerantliacese(skle-ran-tha'se-e),  n.pl.  [Gr. 
skleros,  hard,  and  anthos,  &  flower.]  A  small 
nat.  order  of  plants  allied  to  Caryophyllaceae, 
in  which  they  are  often  included.  They  are 
small  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  without 
stipules,  and  axillary  sessile  hermaphro- 
dite flowers.  The  deep  calyx-tube  bears  the 
stamens  at  the  top,  hardening  round  the 
nut  when  in  fruit.  They  are  natives  of  barren 
fields  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

Sclerantllus  (skle-ran'thus),  n.    Knawel,  a 

§enus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
cleranthaceac.    See  KNAWEL. 
Sclerema  (skle're-ma),  n.  [Gr.  skleros,  hard.] 
In  ined.  same  as  Scleroma. 
Sclerenceplialia  (skle'ren-se-fa"li-a),n.  [Gr. 
skleros,  hard, and enkephalos, the  brain.]  In- 
duration or  hardening  of  the  brain. 
Scleren.Cb.yma  (skle-reu'ki-ma),  n.    [Gr. 
skleros,  hard,  and  enchyma,  infusion.]    The 
calcareous  tissue  of  which  a  coral  is  com- 
posed. 

Scleretlnlte  (skle-re'tin-It),  n.  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard,  and  refine,  resin.]  A  black,  hard, 
brittle  mineral  resin,  nearly  allied  to  amber, 
found  in  the  coal  formation  in  drops  and 
pellets. 

Sclerlasls  (skle-ri'as-is),  n.  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard.  ]  In  med.  any  hard  tumour  or  indur- 
ation. Dunglison. 

Sclerites  (skle'ritz),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  skleros,  hard.  ] 
The  calcareous  spicules  which  are  scattered 
in  the  soft  tissues  of  certain  Actinozoa. 
Sclerobase  (skle'ro-bas),  n.    The  horny  axis 
or  stem  of  a  coral. 

Sclerobasic  (skle-ro-bas'ik),  o.  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard,  and  basis,  a  base.]  Applied  to  a 
coral  which  is  produced  by  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  integuments  in  certain  Actinozoa 
(e.g.  red  coral),  and  forms  a  solid  axis  which 
is  invested  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal. 
The  sclerobasic  corallum  is  in  reality  an  exo- 
skeletou,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  shell 
of  a  crustacean,  being  a  true  tegumentary 
secretion.  It  is  termed  foot  secretion  by 
Dana.  The  sclerobasic  corallum  is  produced 
by  a  compound  organism  only,  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  a  sclerodermic  by  being 
usually  more  or  less  smooth,  and  invariably 
devoid  of  the  cups  or  receptacles  for  the 
separate  polyps  always  present  in  the  latter. 
Scleroderm  (skle'ro-derm),  n.  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard,  and  derma,  skin.]  One  of  a  family  of 
plectpgnathic  (teleostean)  fishes,  compre- 
hending those  which  have  the  skin  rough  or 
covered  with  hard  scales.  One  species,  the 
Balistes  or  file-fish,  occasionally  occurs  in 
the  British  seas 

Scleroderma  (skle-ro-dertna),  n.  In  med. 
induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
Sclerodermic  (skle-ro-dertnik),  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  scleroderm.— 2.  Applied  to 
the  corallum  which  is  deposited  between 
the  tissues  of  certain  Actinozoa,  being  se- 
creted apparently  by  the  inner  layer  of  the 
ectoderm,  and  is  called  tissue  secretion  by 
Dana.  In  the  sclerodermic  corallum  each 
polyp  has  a  complete  skeleton  of  its  own, 
and  the  entire  coral  may  consist  of  such 
skeleton,  or  of  several  united  by  the  calcare- 
ous matter  of  the  coeuosarc.  See  SCLERO- 

BASE. 

Sclerogen  (skle'ro-jen),n.  [Gr.  skleros,  hard, 
and  gennao,  to  produce.]  In  bat.  the  mat- 
ter of  lignification  which  is  deposited  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cells  of  plants,  contri- 
buting to  their  thickness;  lignin. 

Sclerogenidse  (skle-ro-jen'i-de),  n.  pL  [Gr. 
skleros,  hard,  and  genys,  a  cheek.  ]  A  family 
of  acanthopterygious  teleostean  fishes  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  cheeks  mailed  or 
defended  by  spines  or  scaly  plates  of  hard 
m:\tter.  Called  also  Triglidce.  See  MAILED- 
CHEEKS. 

Scleroid  (skle'roid),  a.  [Gr.  skleros,  hard, 
and  eidos,  appearance.]  In  bot.  having  a 
hard  texture. 

Scleroma  (skle'ro-ma),  n.  In  med.  indur- 
ation of  the  cellular  tissue.  Dunglison. 

Selerometer  (skle-rom'et-er),n.  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard,  and  ttietron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  accurately  determining  the  degree 
of  hardness  of  a  mineral. 

Sclerophthalmia  (skle-rof-thal'mi-a),  «. 
[Gr.  skleros,  hard,  and  ophthalmos,  the  eye.] 
In  med.  (a)  a  small  inflammatory  tumour 
which  exhibits  itself  near  the  free  edge  of 
the  eyelids;  a  sty.  (b)  Cancer  of  the  eye. 


Sclerosis  (skle-ro'zis),  n.  In  med.  indura- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue.  Dunglison. 

Scleroslteleton  (skle'ro-skel-e-ton),  n.  [Gr. 
skleros,  hard,  and  E.  skeleton.]  In  anat.  (a) 
a  name  given  to  bones  developed  in  tendons, 
ligaments,  &c.,  as  in  a  turkey's  leg.  (6)  The 
hardened  or  ossified  fibrous  and  tendinour 
tissues  that  inclose  organs.  Owen. 

Sclerostoma(skle-ros'to-ma),  n.  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard,  stoma,  the  mouth.  ]  A  genus  of  para- 
sitic worms  belonging  to  the  order  Nema- 
toidea  (thread-worms  or  round-worms),  one 
species  of  which  (S.  duodeiiale)  inhabits  the 
small  intestine  in  the  human  body.  It 
varies  in  size  from  J  inch  to  J  inch,  and  the 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  often  of 
a  serious  character.  It  is  common  in  Italy 
and  in  Egypt. 

Sclerotal  (skle-ro'tal),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
the  ossified  part  of  the  eye-capsule  of  a  fish, 
commonly  existing  in  two  pieces.  Owen. 

Sclerotic  (skle-rot'ik),  a.  [Or.  skleros,  hard, 
sklerotes,  hardness.]  Hard;  firm;  as,  the 
sclerotic  coat  or  tunic  of  the  eye. 

Sclerotic  (skle-rot'ik),  n.  1.  The  firm  white 
membrane  which  covers  nearly  the  posterior 
four-fifths  of  the  eye,  its  place  in  front  beini 
supplied  by  a  transparent  membrane  calleu 
the  cornea,  which  affords  a  passage  to  the 
light.  — 2.  A  medicine  which  hardens  and 
consolidates  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Sclerotitis  (skle-ro-ti'tis),  n.  Inflammation 
of  the  sclerotic  coat. 

Sclerous  (skle'rus),  a.  [Gr.  skleros,  hard.] 
Hard ;  bony ;  as,  sclerous  structure.  Dana. 

Scoat  (skot),  v.  t.  [Armor,  scoaz,  the  shoulder; 
whence  scoazya,  to  shoulder  up,  to  prop,  to 
support ;  W.  ysgwydd,  a  shoulder ;  ysgwydd- 
aw,  to  shoulder.]  To  stop  or  block,  as  a 
wheel,  by  placing  some  obstacle,  aa  a  stone, 
to  prevent  its  rolling ;  to  scotch. 

SCO  bby  (skob'i),  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the 
common  chaffinch. 

Scoblform(skob'i-form),  a.  [L.  scobs,  scobis, 
saw-dust.and/oram, form.]  Having theform 
of  or  resembling  saw-dust  or  raspings. 

Scobina  (sko-bi'na),  n.  (L. ,  a  rasp  or  file.) 
In  bot.  the  immediate  support  to  the  spike- 
lets  of  grasses. 

Scobs  (skobz),  n.  [L.  scobs,  saw-dust,  scrap- 
ings, raspings,  from  saibo,  to  scrape.  ]  Rasp- 
ings of  ivory,  hartshorn,  metals,  or  other 
hard  substances ;  dross  of  metals,  &c. :  saw- 
dust. 

Scochon,  t  n.  An  escutcheon  of  arms. 
Chaucer. 

Scoff  (skof),  v.i.  [Icel.  skopn,  skeypa,  to 
scoff,  to  mock ;  comp.  D.  skiife,  to  deceive. 
See  the  noun.]  To  show  insolent  ridicule 
or  mockery ;  to  manifest  contempt  by  deri- 
sion ;  to  utter  contemptuous  language ;  to 
mock:  with  at  before  the  object. 

They  shall  scoff  at  the  kings.         Hab.  i.  10. 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd.  with  double  sway, 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain 'd  to  pray. 

Goldsmith. 

Scoff  (skof),  D.  (.  To  treat  with  derision  or 
scorn  ;  to  mock  at ;  to  ridicule.  '  Scoffing 
his  state.'  Shak. 

To  scoffie\ig\tm  is  ridiculously  proud  and  immodest. 
GlairvilU. 

Scoff  (skof),  n.  [Icel.  stop,  skaup,  mockery, 
ridicule;  O.H.G.  scoph,  O.Fris.  schof,  sport. 
See  the  verb.]  1.  Expression  of  derision, 
ridicule,  or  mockery;  expression  of  scorn  or 
contempt;  a  jibe;  a  flout.  '  With  scoffs  and 
scorns.'  Shak. 

I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns, 
From  youth,  and  babe,  and  hoary  hairs. 

Tennyson. 

2.  An  object  of  scoffing  or  derision ;  a  mark 
for  derision. 

The  principles  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every 
grinning  courtier,  and  anathema  marauatha  of  every 
fawning  dean.  Macaulay. 

Scoffer  (skof'er),  n.  One  who  scoffs;  one 
that  mocks  or  derides;  a  scorner. 

There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  '  Where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  his  coming?'  a  Pet.  iii.  3,  4. 

Scofferyt  (skoPer-i),  n.  The  act  of  scoffing; 

mockery.    Holinshed. 
Scoffingly  (skof'ing-li),  adv.     In  a  scoffing 

manner ;  in  mockery  or  contempt ;  by  way 

of  derision. 

Aristotle  applied  this  hemistich  scofftngly  to  tie 
sycophants  at  Athens.  W.  Broome. 

Scoke  (skok),  n.   JPokeweed.    See  POKE. 

5colaie,t  v.i.  To* attend  school;  to  study. 
Chaucer. 

Scold  (skold),  v.i.  [Sc.  scald,  L.G.  and  D. 
schelden,  Dan.  skielde,  G,  schelten,  to  scold, 
to  rail,  to  revile ;  allied  to  Icel.  skjalla,  to 
clash,  to  clatter;  comp.  also  Icel.  skellr, 
clang,  crash;  G.  schelle,  a  bell,  and  Sw.  skalla, 


to  bark  like  a  dog,  to  scold.  Perhaps  ori- 
ginally imitative  of  noise.]  To  find  fault 
or  rail  with  rude  clamour;  to  brawl;  to 
utter  railing  or  harsh,  rude,  boisterous  re- 
buke; to  make  use  of  abuse  or  vituperation: 
generally  with  at;  as,  to  scold  at  a  servant. 

J  had  rather  hear  them  scold  than  fight.    Stiab. 
For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told, 
Can  m  celestial  language  scold.  Swift. 

Scold  (skold),  TJ.I.  To  chide  with  rudeness 
and  ill-temper ;  to  rate ;  to  reprimand ;  to 
vituperate.  'She  scolded  her  husband  one 
day  out  of  doors.'  Hoicell. 

Scold  (skold),  n.  1.  One  who  scolds;  a  scolder; 
especially,  a  rude,  noisy,  foul-mouthed  wo- 
man; a  railing  virago. 

Scolds  answer  foul-mouthed  scolds.         Sivift. 

2.  A  scolding ;  a  brawl. 

Scplder  (skold'er),  n.  One  that  scolds  or 
rails.  'Scoldcrs  and  sowers  of  discord.' 
Cranmer. 

Scolding  (skold 'ing),  n,  The  act  of  one 
who  scolds ;  railing  or  vituperative  lan- 
guage; a  rating. 

The  bitterest  and  loudest  scolding  is  for  the  most 
part  among  those  of  the  same  street.  South. 

Scoldingly  (skold'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  scold- 
ing manner;  like  a  scold. 
Scolecida  (sko-le'si-da),  n.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
skdlex,  an  earthworm,  a  tape-worm.]  Hux- 
ley's name  for  a  provisional  class  of  annu- 
loids,  comprising  the  Rotifera,  Turbellaria, 
Trematoda,  Treniada,  Nematoidea,Acantho- 
cephala,  and  Gordiacea,  and  thus  including 
the  tape-worms,  flukes,  &c.  The  Scolecida 
are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  water 
vascular  system,  consisting  of  a  remarkable 
set  of  vessels  which  communicate  with  the 
exterior  by  one  or  more  apertures  situated 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  branch 
out,  more  or  less  extensively,  into  its  sub- 
stance. No  proper  vascular  apparatus  is 
present,  and  the  nervous  system  (when  pre- 
sent) consists  of  one  or  two  closely  approxi- 
mated ganglia. 

Scolecite  (sko'le-sit),  n.  [Gr.  skollx,  a  worm.  ] 
In  mineral,  see  MESOTVPE. 
Scolex  (sko'leks),  n.  pi.  Scolices  (sko'li-sez). 
[Gr.  skolex  (pi.  skolekes),  a  worm.]  The  larva 
of  Scolecida ;  a  tape-worm  in  its  embryonic 
stage,  formerly  called  a  cystic  worm. 
Scoliosis    (sko-li-6'sis),    n.     [Gr.    skolios, 
crooked.  ]    A  distortion  of  the  spine  to  one 
side. — Scoliosis  brace,  a  brace  for  treating 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Scolite  (sko'lit),  n.  [Gr.  skolios,  tortuous.) 
In  geol.  the  name  by  which  those  tortuous 
tubes  found  in  rocks  of  almost  all  ages,  from 
the  Cambrian  period  upwards,  are  known ; 
supposed  to  be  the  burrows  of  certain  anne- 
lids, or,  possibly,  of  minute  fossorial  crusta- 
ceans. Written  also  Scolithus. 

Scollop  (skol'op),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  shell-fish 
with  a  pectinated  shell.  See  SCALLOP.— 
2.  An  indentation  or  cut  like  those  of  a 
pectinated  shell. 

Scollop  (skol'op),  v.t.  To  form  or  cut  with 
scollops.  See  SCALLOP. 

Scolopacidse(skol-o-pas'i-dS),n.p(.  (L.  scolo- 
pax,  Gr.  skolopax,  a  snipe,  a  woodcock,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  longiros- 
tral  wading-birds,  of  which  the  genus  Scolo- 
pax  is  the  type;  the  snipe  and  wood-cock 
family.  They  have  all  a  long,  flexible,  soft 
bill,  peculiarly  sensitive  at  the  tip,  so  that 
it  constitutes  an  organ  of  touch,  and  is  use- 
ful as  a  probe  in  seeking  their  food — con- 
sisting of  worms,  slugs,  &c. — in  mud,  soft 
earth,  sand,  <fec. 

Scolopax  (skol'o-paks),  n.  A  genus  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Grallatores,  including  the  wood- 
cock and  snipe. 

Scolopendra  (skol-o-pen'dra),  n.  [Gr.  skolo- 
pendra,  a  milliped.]  A  genus  of  articulate 
animals,  of  the  order  Cheilopoda,  and  class 
Myriapoda,  destitute  of  wings.  These  ani- 
mals have  nearly  as  many  feet  on  each  side 
as  there  are  segments  in  the  body.  There 
are  several  species.  They  inhabit  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  and  all  the  tropical 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  their  bite  is  venom- 
ous. See  CHEILOPODA,  CENTIPED. 

Scolopendrium  (skol-o-pen'dri-um),  n.  A 
genus  of  ferns.  See  HART'S-TOSGUE. 

Seolymus  (skol'i-mus),  n.  [Gr.  skolymos,  a 
kind  of  thistle.]  A  genus  of  smooth,  erect, 
thistle-like  herbs  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Compositce,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  They  have  alternate  rigid  spiny 
leaves,  and  sessile  terminal  or  lateral  heads 
of  yellow  flowers.  S.  hispanicus  is  some- 
times included  in  English  lists  by  the  name 
of  golden-thistle.  See  GOLDEN-THISTLE. 
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gCOlrtUI  (skolVtusX  n  A  genus  of  small 
but  r«ry  destructive  coleopterous  Insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Xylopbagt  or  wood- 
•alcr&TlMy  destroy  Immense  numlien  of 
treo.  ««ped«lly  Brs,  pines.  and  elm.,  by 
nterdoc  them  (or  the  uke  of  eating  the 
-  at 

Scomber  (ikomTjer),  n.  [Or.  Ocombrot,  the 
mackerel  )  The  mackerel,  a  genus  of  scan- 
UiopUrygious  llabaa.  the  type  of  the  family 
Bcomberld*  See  MiCKERIU 

Bcomberetoddje  (skom'bcr-4  so«"l-de).  n. 

•JtUlthTmlckerel  -pikes,  a  family  of  tele- 
ostean  fishes  containing  the  aaury-pike 
(Scombentox  sauna)  and  others. 

•oomb«r.«OX(«kom'ber-«-soks).  n.  A  genus 
of  nihet  containing  the  saury-pike.  See 

Sll'KV   I'IKE 

8combert<l»(«kom-ber'We).n.j>i  (Or.rirom- 
bn».  the  mackerel,  and  eidos,  resemblance  ) 
A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes.  of  which 
the  common  mackerel  majr  be  regarded  as  a 
type.  The  tunny.  iword-IUh,  dory,  and  boar- 
Ban  alao  beloni!  to  this  group,  which  contains 
a  multitude  of  species  and  many  genera. 

Scomberold  (ikom'ber-old),  n.  A  fish  of 
Hie  family  Hcomberldie. 

Scomflsh  (skom'flshX  ».'.  [Corruption  of 
ducomflt.  ]  To  suffocate,  ai  by  noxious  air, 
smoke,  Ac.  [Scotch.  1 

Mr  eouita.  Mrs.  OaM.  hai  a  braw  home  here,  but 
a*  tbUf  to  »*e  poisoned  wi'  snuff  that  I  Am  like  to  be 
K~*j!iluJ  mUia.  Sir  IV.  Sort. 

Scomflfh  (skom'fish),  t.i.  To  be  suffocated 
or  stifled  [Scotch.] 

Scomm  t  (skomX  n.  [L.  scomma,  from  Or. 
ilnimiaa.  a  scolT.  a  gibe,  a  taunt,  from  skfipta, 
to  mock,  to  jeer  ]  1.  A  flout;  a  jeer.  '  The 
MomnM  of  the  orator.'  Fotherby.—l  A 
baffimn.  'The  tcommt  or  buffoons  of  qua- 
lity.' .Sir  R.  L'Bstranye. 
Sconce  (ikons),  n.  (O  E  icon*',  O.  Fr. 
iteonte,  t  screen,  a  shelter,  a  sconce  :  from 
lied.  L  absconsa  (for  abfcotuta  candeta,  a 
hidden  or  covered  light),  sconta,  a  dark 
lantern,  a  sconce,  from  L.  abteonda,  00- 
jetnutiiit,  tohlde  Bee  ABSCOND.)  1.  A  cover; 
a  shelter;  a  protection;  as,  specifically,  (a) 
a  screen  or  parti- 
tion to  cover  or 
protect  anything; 
a  shed  or  hut  for 
protection  from 
weather:  a  cov- 
ered stall.  'One 
that  .  .  .  must 
raise  a  scone*  by 
the  highest  way 
and  sell  swlchei  ' 
Beau.*ri.  (6)  A 
cover  or  protec- 
tion for  a  light  ;  a 
case  or  lantern 
for  a  candle  ; 
hence,  also  the 
tube  In  an  ordin- 
ary candlestick  In 
which  the  candle 
Is  Inserted;  a  Axed 
Ian  tern  or  candle- 
stick hanging  or 
projecting  from  a 
wall.  'Tapers  put 

Into  lanterns  or  teaneti  of  several-coloured 
oiled  paper  that  the  wind  might  not  annoy 
them.  JSwIyn 

Golden  imai  hang  upon  the  will. 

(e)  A  work  for  defence  ;  a  bulwark  ;  a  fort, 
as  for  the  defence  of  a  past  or  river.  (It  la 
probable  that  the  word  recelve.1  this  specific 
senie  from  English  or  Scotch  soldiers  en- 
gaged  In  the  Low  Countries,  Sweden,  and 
Oernuny.  through  Its  resemblance  In  form 
and  sense  to  D.  teAaiu.  O  tdanu,  8w  itan*. 
°y-  -!Sdf'  »  "dooM.  •  «ort.  which  are 
not  unlikely  derived  from  0.  Fr.  Konter 
•MMUrr.  to  hide—  L.  at.  and  cando,  to  hide.  ] 

A^I^  "fLl?*'"!.  f**.^r  "*«  •*•«  services  were 
A»ti  «  such  tod  inch  •  sc.,,,.  .1  such  a  breach 
SAaf. 

fl  i  A  covering  or  protection  for  the  head;  a 

h  T  ii\he?d1SJce-    <A  """"  for  "y 


Sconce. 


- 
k  !  hea<l  itwlf;  the  ""- 

knock  him  about  the  ttmee  with  a 
dirty  shovel.'    Sluik.     Hence,  (  1  )  brain. 
•enae:  judgment,  discretion.    •  Which  their 


Sconce  (akonsX  r.t  1.  To  mulct;  to  fine. 
[Rare.) 

At  Oiford  to  inna  a  person  h  to  put  his  name  in  the 
college  buttery  books  by  way  of  fine. 

NfUt  and  Qutrits. 

1.  Same  as  Ensconce.  'Immure  him,  sconce 
him.'  Manton. 

Ill  scOHft  me  even  here.  Skak. 

Sconcheon  (skon'shon),  n.  In  arch,  the 
portion  of  the  side  of  an  aperture,  from  the 
back  of  the  jamb  or  reveal  to  the  Interior 
of  the  wall  (iwilt, 

Scone  (skon),  n.  A  thin  cake  of  wheat  or 
barley  meal.  [Scotch.] 

Sconner(skon'6r),t7.t.  To  nauseate;  to  loathe; 
to  scunner.  Burnt.  [Scotch.] 

Sconner(skon'erX  n.  Loathing;  scunner. 
Burnt.  (Scotch.) 

Scoop  (skop).  n.  [O.  and  Prov.  E.  icope,  a 
scoop,  a  kind  of  large  ladle  for  water;  D. 
Khop,  schup,  spade,  shovel;  Sw.  tkopa,  a 
scoop,  a  kind  of  ladle;  Dan.  slnife,  a  shovel. 
From  same  root  as  shove,  shovel.  The  word 
may  have  entered  English  through  the 
French,  being  thus  the  same  as  O.  Fr.  escape, 
which  Itself  is  from  the  Teutonic.)  L  (a)  A 
thin  metallic  shovel  with  capacious  sides 
for  lifting  grain.  (6)  A  similar  utensil  of  a 
less  size,  and  generally  made  of  tlnplate, 
used  for  lifting  sugar,  flour,  and  the  like,  (c) 
A  large  ladle  or  vessel  with  a  long  handle  for 
dipping  amongst  liquors;  a  vessel  for  bailing 
boats.  (d)Thebucketofadredging-machine. 
2.  A  spoon -shaped  surgical  instalment  for 
extracting  foreign  bodies,  as  a  bullet  from  a 
wound,  die.—  S.  A  tool  forscoopingout potato 
eyes  from  the  tubers.— 4.  A  sort  of  pan  for 
holding  coals;  a  coal-scuttle. — 5.  A  basin- 
like  cavity,  natural  or  artificial;  a  hollow. 

Some  had  lain  in  the  icwp  of  the  rock.      ftraAt. 

6.  A  cant  stock  exchange  term  for  a  sudden 
breaking  down  of  prices  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  stocks  at  cheaper  rates,  followed  by 
arise. 

Scoop  (skop),  r.(.  1.  To  take  out  with  a  scoop 
or  as  with  a  scoop;  to  lade  out. 

He  jriw/V  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood.  Drydtn. 

At  length  I  hailed  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 

Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 

Had  newly  tcoofid  a  running  stream.    It'ordrworth 

2.  To  empty  as  with  a  scoop  or  by  lading;  as, 
he  scooped  It  dry.— 3.  To  hollow  out;  to  ex- 
cavate :  as,  the  Indians  ecoop  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  into  a  canoe. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  tcoof  so  as  to  hold 
above  a  pint.  Arbutltnot. 

4.  To  remove  so  as  to  leave  a  place  hollow. 

A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mount  had 
been  actually  tcooftit  out  of  that  hullow  space. 

Scooper  (skop'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or*  that 
which  scoops;  specifically,  a  tool  used  by 
engravers  on  wood  for  cleaning  out  the  white 
parts  of  a  block.  It  somewhat  resembles  a 
small  chisel,  but  is  rounded  underneath  in- 
stead of  being  flat— 2.  A  wading  bird,  the 
avocet  (Recurvirostra  aeocetta).  It  has  this 
name  from  its  long  bill,  which  is  curved  up- 
wards so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  scoop. 

Scoop-net  (skop'net).  n.  A  net  so  formed  as 
to  sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

Scoop- wheel  (skop'whel),  n.  A  wheel  made 
like  an  overshot  water-wheel,  with  buckets 
round  its  circumference.  This  being  turned 
by  a  steam-engine  or  other  power  is  employed 
to  scoop  up  the  water  in  which  the  lower  part 
dips  and  raise  it  to  a  height  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel,  when  the  buckets, 
turning  over,  deposit  the  water  in  a  trough 
or  reservoir  prepared  to  receive  It  Such 
wheels  are  sometimes  used  for  irrigating 
lands. 

Scope  (sk6p),  n.  [L.  seopwi.  Or.  ikopot,  that 
on  which  one  fixes  the  eye,  a  mark,  aim, 
from  Or.  skeptomai.  to  view,  to  observe;  It 
scopn,  mark,  view,  aim.  The  use  of  the  word 
in  Knglish  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Italian,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  in 
French.  ]  1. 1  A  mark  shot  at  '  And  shoot- 
ing wide,  doe  misse  the  marked  scope.' 
Speiuer.—2.  That  which  forms  a  person's 
aim;  the  end  or  thing  to  which  the  mind 
directs  its  view;  that  which  is  purposed  to 
be  reached  or  accomplished ;  ultimate  de- 
sign, aim,  or  purpose;  Intention;  drift. 

Your  reopt  is  as  mine  own. 
So  to  enforce  and  qualify  the  laws. 
At  to  your  sou]  seems  good.  SkaJt. 

The  jr»/*of  all  their  pleading  against  man's  autho- 
rity Is  to  overthrow  such  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
church  as  depending  thereupon.  Ittvttr 

5.  Free  or  wide  outlook  or  aim ;  amplitude 
of  Intellectual  range  or  view ;  as.  a  mind  of 
wide  iwpe.  —4.  Room  for  free  outlook  or  aim ; 


room  or  field  for  free  observation  or  action; 
room;  space;  vent;  liberty.  4 \treer scope 
for  Imagination.'  Dryden. 

Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder. 

That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  tcoft  to  beat. 
Skat. 

In  those  things  only  where  the  church  hath  larger 
scofe  it  resteth  that  they  search  out  some  stronger 
reason.  Hooter. 

5.  t  A  liberty;  a  license  enjoyed ;  hence,  an 
act  of  riot;  sally;  excess. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  tcef€,  by  the  immoderate  use. 
Turns  to  restraint.  Stiat. 

(it  Extended  quantity. 

The  sropts  of  land  granted  to  the  first  adventurers 
were  too  large.  Str  y.  Davits. 

7.  Length;  extent;  sweep;  as,  icope  of  cable. 

Scopelldffl  (skd-pel'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
acanthopterygious  (teleostean)  fishes,  nearly 
allied  to  the  salmon  family,  and  formerly 
forming  part  of  it.  They  are,  however,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  members  of  that  family 
by  the  structure  of  the  mouth  and  by  the  ova 
being  discharged  by  a  proper  canal.  Few  of 
them  have  an  air-bladder.  They  are  gener- 
ally marine,  and  abound  in  the  Chinese  and 
Kast  Indian  seas.  The  Mediterranean  pro- 
duces some,  and  one  species,  the  argentine, 
is  British.  Some  are  held  in  high  esteem  for 
their  flavour. 

Scoplferous  (ske-pifer-us),  o.  [L.  scopa,  a 
brush,  and  fen,  to  bear.)  Fuinished  with 
one  or  more  dense  brushes  of  hair. 

Scoptfonn  (sko'pl-form),  a.  [L.  «copa,  a 
broom,  and  forma,  form.  ]  Having  the  form 
of  a  broom  or  besom.  '  Zeolite,  stelliform  or 
gcopiform.'  Kirwan. 

Scoplped  (sko'pi-ped),  n.  (L.  »copa,  a  broom, 
and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.  ]  One  of  a  tribe  of  mel- 
liferous insects,  having  a  brush  of  hairs  on 
the  posterior  foot 

Scoppet  t  (skop'etX  e.  t.  [A  dim.  from  «coop.  ] 
To  lade  out 

Vain  man,  can  he  hope  to  scofftt  it  [the  channel]  as 
fast  as  it  nils  t  Bf.  Hatt. 

Scoptlc.t  Sceptical  t  (skop'tik,  skop'tik-al). 
a.  [Gr.  skoptikog,  from  skvpto,  to  mock,  to 
scoff.)  Scoffing.  'Lncian  and  other  ecop- 
d<*wits.'  Bp.  Ward.  •  Scoptical  humour. ' 
Hammond. 

Sceptically  t  (skop'tik-al-li),  adv.  Mockingly ; 
scofflngly. 

Homer  (speaking  scoftically)  breaks  open  the  foun- 
tain of  his  ridiculous  humour.  Cftafmati. 

Scopulous  t  (skop'u-lns),  a.  [L.  scopulotvs, 
from  scopvhui,  a  peak,  a  rock.  ]  Full  of 
rocks;  rocky.  Batley. 

Scopus  (skd'pus),  n.  [Gr.  slmpot,  a  sentinel.] 
A  genus  of  wading  birds,  natives  of  Africa. 
The  S.  umbretta,  or  crested  umbre,  is  a  bird 
about  the  size  of  a  crow.  See  UMBRE. 

Scorbutet  (skor'but),  n.  [Fr.  scorlml, 
scurvy.)  Scurvy.  1'urchae. 

Scorbutic  (skor  bu'tik),  a.  (Fr.  scorbutiove, 
from  scorbut,  the  scurvy,  a  word  of  Ger- 
manic origin,  and  allied  to  E.  scurvy.]  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  affected  or  dis- 
eased with  scurvy. 

Violent  purging  hurts  scorbutic  constitutions. 

ArbitthHot. 

Scorbutic  (skor-bu'tik),  n,  A  person  affected 

with  scurvy. 
Scorbutlcal  (skor  InYtik-al),  a     Same  as 

SoortnMt.     'A  full  and  scorbutical  body.' 

ScorbutlcaUy  (skor-bu'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
scorbutic  manner;  with  the  scurvy,  or  with 
a  tendency  to  it  'A  woman  scorbutically 
and  hydropic-ally  affected  '  Wiseman. 

Scorce  (skors),  n.  and  r.  Barter;  to  barter. 
See  SCORSK. 

Scorch  (skorch),  ».t  [0.  Fr.  etcorcher,  ei- 
corcer.  Mod.  Fr.  ecorcher,  Scarcer,  to  strip  off 
the  skin;  Pr.  rscortegar.  It.  scorticare;  from 
L.  excorticare  —  ex,  out  off,  and  cortex,  cor- 
licit,  bark  or  hide  (whence  cork).  ]  1.  To  burn 
superficially;  to  subject  to  a  degree  of  heat 
that  changes  the  colour,  or  both  the  colour 
and  texture  of  the  surface ;  to  parch  or 
shrivel  up  the  surface  of  by  heat;  to  singe. 

Summer  drouth  or  singeing  air, 

Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair.  Milton. 

2.  To  burn  In  general.     '  The   flre   that 
scorches  me  to  death.'    Dryden. 
Scorch  (skorch),  ».».    To  be  burnt  on  the 
surface;  to  be  parched;  to  be  dried  up. 

Scatter  a  tittle  mungy  straw  and  fern  among  your 
seedlings,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  scerthnif. 

Mortttnrr. 

Scorchlngly  (skorch 'ing -II).  adr.  In  a 
scorching  manner;  so  as  to  parch  or  burn 
the  surface. 

Scorchlntmess  (skorch'ing-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  scorching. 


tat,  fafl;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move; 


tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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Scordium  (skor'di-um),  n.  [L.]  A  plant,  the 
water  germander,  a  species  of  Teuerium  (T. 
Scordium),  a  creeping  marsh  plant,  with  a 
-  disagreeable  garlic  odour  when  bruised ; 
once  highly  esteemed  as  an  antidote  for 
poisons,  and  as  an  antiseptic  and  anthel- 
mintic. 

Score  (skor),  ».  [A.  Sax.  SCOT,  a  score,  a 
notch,  from  sceran,  to  shear,  to  cut ;  Icel. 
skor,  an  incision,  a  tally,  the  number  twenty; 
skora,  to  make  an  incision,  to  number  by 
making  notches  in  wood.  Akin  scar  or 
scaur,  share,  shear,  sheer,  shire,  shore,  short. ] 

1.  A  notch  or  incision ;  especially,  a  notch 
or  cut  made  on  a  tally  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  account  of  something :  a  mode  of 
reckoning  in  former  times  when  writing 
was  less  common. 

Whereas, before,  ourforefathershadnoother  hooks 
but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing 
to  be  used.  Shait. 

2.  The  number  twenty,  as  being  marked  off 
by  a  special  score  or  tally. 

Score,  when  used  for  twenty,  has  been  well  and 
rationally  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  our  un- 
learned ancestors,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
large  numbers,  when  they  had  made  twice  ten  notches 
cut  off  the  piece  or  tally  containing  them,  and  after- 
wards counted  the  scores  or  pieces  cut  off,  and  reck- 
oned by  the  number  of  separated  pieces,  or  by 
scares.  Tooke. 

Score  was  constantly  used  by  archers  to 
mean  twenty  yards;  thus,  a  mark  of  twelve 
score  meant  a  mark  at  the  distance  of  240 
yards.— 3.  An  account  or  reckoning  kept  by 
scores,  marks,  or  otherwise ;  an  account  of 
dues. 

E'en  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  his  score 
Scroll'd  on  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  tile  door. 
Crabbe. 

Hence,  what  is  due;  a  debt. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score. 

Shak. 

4.  An  account  or  register  of  numbers  gener- 
ally; the  number  of  points  or  runs  made  by 
players  in  certain  games;  as,  he  made  a 
good  score  at  cricket. — 5.  Account;  reason; 
motive;  sake. 

But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.      Hudibras. 
You  act  your  kindness  on  Cydaria's  score.   Dryden. 

6.  A  line  drawn;  a  long  superficial  scratch. 

7.  In  music,  the  original  draught,  or  its 
transcript,  of  a  musical  composition  with 
the  parts  for  all  the  different  voices  or  in- 
struments arranged  and  placed  in  juxta- 
positions and  bar  for  bar:  so  called  from 
the  practice  of  drawing  the  bar  continu- 
ously down  through  the  group  of  staves. 
—Close,  compressed,  or  short  score,  a  method 
of  writing  concerted  vocal  music  on  two 
clefs,  the  soprano  and  alto  being  on  the 
treble  or  G  clef,  and  the  tenor  and  bass  on 
the  bass  or  F  clef,  ledger -lines  being  used 
for  the  lower  alto  or  higher  tenor  notes.— 
Full  score,  a  score  in  which  each  of  the 
various  parts  is  written  on  a  separate  staff. 
— Pianoforte  or  organ  score,  a  score  in  which 
the  vocal  parts  are  written  out  in  full  on 
separate  staves,  and  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment   is  arranged  in  two  staves 
(treble  and    bass),  for  performance  on  a 
pianoforte  or  organ. — To  go  of  at  score,  in 
pedestrianism,  to  start  from  the  score  or 
scratch ;  hence,  to  start  off,  generally.   '  Go- 
ing off  at  score,  on  a  fresh  theme.'  Dickens. 

He  -went  off  at  score,  and  made  pace  so  strong  that 
he  cut  them  all  down.  La-wrence. 

—To  quit  scores,  to  pay  fully;  to  make  even 
by  giving  an  equivalent. 

Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements 
in  the  fruits  that  issue  from  it  T  South. 

—Score  of  a  dead  eye  (naut. ),  the  hole  through 
which  the  rope  passes. 
Score  (skor),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scored;  ppr. 
scoring.  I.  To  make  scores  or  scratches  on; 
to  mark  with  furrows,  notches,  or  incisions; 
to  furrow. 

Let  us  score  their  backs, 
And  snatch  'em  up.  as  we  take  hares,  behind. 
Shak. 

2.  To  engrave. 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored.    Spenser. 

3.  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 

Madam,  I  know  when, 
Instead  of  five,  you  scored  me  ten.      Swift. 

4.  To  set  down,  as  in  an  account;  to  record; 
to  charge ;  to  mark;  to  note. 

Or  shall  each  leaf. 

Which  falls  in  autumn,  score  a  grief.  G.  Herbert. 

5.  To  make  a  score  of;  to  cause  to  be  entered 
to  one's  account  in  a  register,  as  points,  hits, 
runs,  &c.,  in  certain  games;  as,  he  scored 
twenty  runs.  —6.  To  enter  or  register  as  a 
debtor :  sometimes  used  with  up. 


It  was  their  the  (crusaders')  very  judgment  that 
hereby  they  did  both  merit  and  supererogate ;  and 
by  dying  for  the  cross,  cross  the  score  of  their  sins, 
score  itf  God  as  their  debtor.  Fuller. 

7.  In  music,  to  write  down  in  score;  to  write 
out,  as  the  different  parts  of  a  composition, 
in  proper  order  and  arrangement. 
Scorer  (skortr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
scores;  specifically,  (a)  one  who  keeps  the 
score  or  tally  at  cricket,  rifle  matches,  and 
the  like. 

The  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the  wickets; 
the  scorers  were  prepared  to  notch  the  runs. 

Dickens. 

(o)  An  instrument  used  by  woodmen  in 
marking  numbers,  &c. ,  on  forest  trees 
Scorla(sko'ri-a),  n.  pi.  Scoria  (sko'ri-e).   [L. 
scoria,  from  Gr.  skoria,  from  skor,  ordure.  ] 

1.  The  recrement  of  metals  in  fusion,  or  the 
slag  rejected  after  the  reduction  of  metallic 
ores ;  dross.     '  The  scoria,  or  vitrified  part 
which  most  metals  when  heated  or  melted 
do  continually  protrude   to  the   surface.' 
Newton.  —2.  pi.   The  cinders   of  volcanic 
eruptions. 

Scoriae  (sko'ri-ak),  a.    Scoriaceous. 

Scoriaceous  (sko-ri-a'shus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  scoria  or  dross ;  like  dross  or  the  recre- 
ment of  metals;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
scoria. 

Scorification  (sk6'ri-fl-ka"shon),  n.  In 
metal,  the  act  or  operation  of  reducing  a 
body,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  into  scoria. 

Scorifler  (sko'ri-fi-er),  n.  A  vessel  shaped 
much  like  a  cupel,  but  made  of  crucible 
earth,  used  for  the  process  of  scoriflcation 
in  assaying  silver. 

Scoriform  (sko'ri-form),  a.  [Scoria  and 
form.]  Like  scoria;  in  the  form  of  dross. 
Kirwan. 

Scorify  (sko'ri-fi),  ».  (.  To  reduce  to  scoria 
or  drossy  matter. 

Scorillte  (sko'ri-lit),  n.  [Gr.  skoria.,  dross, 
and  Mhos,  a  stone.]  A  syenitic  mineral;  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  lime. 

Scorious  (sko'ri-us),  a.  Drossy;  recrementi- 
tious.  'Drossy  and  scorious  parts.'  Sir  T. 
Browne.  [Rare.] 

Scorn  (skorn),  u.  [O.Fr.  escorne,  affront, 
shame,  disgrace,  escorner,  It.  scornare,  to 
break  off  the  horns,  to  degrade,  to  affront, 
to  deride,  from  L.  ex,  without,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.  ]  1.  Extreme  and  passionate  contempt; 
that  disdain  which  springs  from  a  person's 
opinion  of  the  utter  meanness  and  unworthi- 
ness  of  an  object,  and  a  consciousness  or 
belief  of  his  own  superiority ;  lofty  con- 
tempt; as,  to  cherish  an  intense  scorn  of 
meanness;  to  feel  scorn  for  a  person.  'The 
red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain. '  Shak. 

2.  The  expression  of  this  feeling;  mockery; 
derision;  scoff.  'If  sickly  ears  will  hear  your 
idle  scorns.'    Shak. 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn 

But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  burn.     Dryden. 

3.  A  subject  of  extreme  contempt,  disdain, 
or  derision;  that  which  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt.   '  To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn 
of  me.'    Shak. 

Thou  niakest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours,  a 
scorn  and  a  derision  to  them  that  are  round  about  us. 
Ps.  xliv.  13. 

— To  think  scorn,  to  disdain;  to  despise. 

He  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone. 
Est.  iii.  6. 

I  know  no  reason  why  you  should  think  scorn  of 
him.  Sir  P.  Sydney. 

— To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride ;  to  make  a 
mock  of;  to  ridicule  as  contemptible. 

His  who  for  the  bane  of  thousands  born, 
Built  God  a  church,  and  laughed  his  word  to  scorn. 
Cowper. 

Scorn  (skoru),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
hold  in  scorn  or  extreme  contempt;  to  de- 
spise ;  to  disdain ;  as,  to  scorn  a  mean  per- 
son; to  scorn  his  meanness:  often  with  in- 
finitives; as,  to  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  a 
person. 

Surely  he  scometh  the  scorners;  but  he  giveth 
grace  unto  the  lowly.  Prov.  iii.  34. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.     Milton. 

2.  To  treat  with  scorn ;  to  cast  aside  with 
scorn  or  contempt;  to  make  a  mock  of;  to 
deride.  'To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  op- 
probriously.'  Shak. 

Scorn  (skorn),  v.i.  1.  To  feel  scorn  or  dis- 
dain; to  regard  as  worthy  of  scorn. — 2.  To 
scoff;  to  treat  with  contumely,  derision,  or 
reproach:  with  at. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black, 
And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scorned  at  me.  Shak. 

Scorner  (skorn'er),  n.  1.  One  that  scorns ; 
a  contemner;  a  despiser.  '  Not  a  scorner  of 
your  sex,  but  venerator.'  Tennyson. 

They  are  great  scorners  of  death.       Spenser. 


2.  A  scoffer;  a  derider;  one  who  scoffs  at 
religion,  its  ordinances  and  teachers.  Prov. 
i.  22. 

Scornful  (skorn'ful),  a.  Full  of  scorn  or 
extreme  contempt;  contemptuous;  disdain- 
ful; entertaining  scorn;  insolent.  'Scorn- 
ful Lysander.'  Shak. 

Th'  enamour'd  deity 

The  scornful  damsel  shuns.  Dryden. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scorn/ul  jest.    Johnson. 

Scornfully  (skorn'fnl-li),  ado.  In  a  scornful 
manner;  with  extreme  contempt;  contemp- 
tuously; insolently. 

The  sacred  rights  of  the  Christian  church  are  scorn, 
fully  trampled  on  in  print.  Atterbury. 

Scornfulness  (skorn'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  scornful. 

Scornyt  ( skorn 'i),  a.  Deserving  scorn. 
'Scomy  dross. '  Mir.  for  Mags. 
Scorpdite  ( skor'od-it ),  n.  [Gr.  skorodon, 
garlic ;  from  its  smell  under  the  blowpipe.  ] 
A  native  compound  of  arsenic  acid  and  oxide 
of  iron,  having  a  leek-green  or  brownish 
colour. 

Scorpaena  (skor-pe'na),  n.  [Gr.  skorpaina, 
a  kind  of  fish.]  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Triglidso  or  Scorpsenidaj.  See 
HOG-FISH. 

Scorpio  (skor'pi-o),  n.    [L.]    A  genus  of 
Arachnids.    See  SCORPION. 
Scorpio,  Scorpius  (skor'pi-6,  skor'pi-us),  n. 
[L.]    A  constellation  of   the  zodiac.    See 
SCORPION. 

Scorpioid  (skor'pi-oid),  n.  [Scorpion,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  In  hot.  an  inflores- 
cence which  is  rolled  up  towards  one  side, 
in  the  manner  of  a  crosier,  unrolling  as  the 
flowers  expand.  Treas.  of  Bot. 
Scorpioid,  Scorpioidal  (skor'pi-oid,  skor- 
pi-oid'al),a.  1.  Scorpion-like. — 2.  In&o(.  said 
of  a  peculiar  twisted  inflorescence,  curved 
or  circinnate  at  the  end,  like  the  tail  of  a 
scorpion,  as  in  the  members  of  Boraginacea;. 
Scorpion  (skor'pi-on),  n.  [L.  scorpio,  scor- 
pionis,  also  scorpius,  from  Gr.  skorpion,  skor- 
pios,  scorpion.  ]  1.  The  name  of  any  species 
of  Scorpio,  a  genus  of  pulmonary  arachnids 
—order  Arthrogastra  or  Pedipalpi.  Scor- 
pions have  an  elongated  body,  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  along  slender  tail  formed  of  six 
joints,  the  last  of  which  terminates  in  an 
arcuated  and 
very  acute 
sting,  which  ef- 
fuses a  venom- 
ous liquid.  This 
sting  gives  rise 
to  excruciating 
pain,  but  is  un- 
attended either 
with  redness  or 
swelling.except 
in  the  axillary  or  inguinal  glands,  when  an  ex- 
tremity is  affected.  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
fatal  to  man.  The  insect  has  four  pairs  of 
limbs  borne  by  the  thorax  or  chest-segments, 
and  the  maxillary  palpi  (organs  of  touch 
belonging  to  the  maxilla;  or  lesser  jaws)  are 
largely  developed,  and  constitute  a  formid- 
able pair  of  nipping  claws.  With  these  claws 
they  seize  their  insect  prey,  which  is  after- 
wards killed  by  the  sting.  The  eyes,  which 
are  of  the  simple  kind,  number  six,  eight, 
or  twelve.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  an 
oil,  extracted  from  the  scorpion,  had  the 
virtue  of  curing  the  sting  of  the  animal. 
We  find  this  belief  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

And  though  I  once  despaired  of  woman,  now 
I  find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions. 
For  both  have  stings,  and  both  can  hurt  and  cure  too. 
Beau.  G-  Fl. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  when  the  scorpion  is 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire,  and  finds  no 
means  of  escape  from  the  action  of  the  heat, 
it  will  sting  itself.  This  is  alluded  to  by  vari- 
ous writers.  Scorpions  are  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  in  South  America.  The  number 
of  species  is  not  accurately  determined.— 

2.  In  Scrip,  a  painful  scourge;  a  kind  of 
whip  armed  witli  points  like  a  scorpion's 
tail. 

My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  \  Ki.  xii.  n. 

3.  In  astron.  the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  sun  enters  about  Oct.  23.— 4.  An 
ancient  military  engine  used  chiefly  in  the 
defence  of  the  walls  of  a  town.  It  resembled 
the  balista  in  form,  consisting  of  two  beams 
bound  together  by  ropes,  from  the  middle 
of  which  rose  a  third  beam,  called  the  stylus, 
so  disposed  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  let  down 


Scorpion  (Scorfic  afer). 
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at  pliamrr:  on  the  top  of  thli  were  fastened 
Iron  hoolu  wberaoa  a  sling  of  Iron  or  hemp 
wu  huiiu  f^r  throwing  stones. 

Scorpion-flan  <-)>"n'i-"n-nsh).n.  Aflshof 
the  iicinn  Srorpsma  (which  ttx);  a  hog-ttah. 
Called  also  SM-Korpto*. 

Scorpion-fly  (•knr'pi-on-mx  n.  An  Insect 
of  thecenm  Panorpa,  having  »  tall  which 
ramble*  that  of  *  icorpinii.  The  common 
scorpion-fly  (/'  cominuiiu)  !•  •  British  in- 
•ect.  frequenting  hedges  and  wood*. 

Scorpion-grail  (skor-pl-on-graaX"-  A  plant 
u(  the  genus  MynkotU  (which  Ke> 


ScorplonldsB  (skor-pi-onl-deX  n.  pi 
scorpion  family    All  the  species  a 


The 

s  are  exotic, 

and  not  above'twoare  European. 
Boorrrton  lltnni  (skor'pi-on-Mn-naX  t-    A 
plant  of  the  genus  Coronilla,  the  C.  Kmerui, 
Uu  leave*  of  which  have  cathartic  propor- 
tfaa,  and  an  ued  to  adulterate  true  senna 

Scorpion-shell  (skor'pi-on-shel), ».  A  name 
given  to  shells  of  certain  gasteropodous 
mollusc*  belonging  to  the  family  Stroml  >i<  U- 
from  the  projecting  spine*  with  which  they 
•re  provided. 

Scorplon'l-Ull(skor'pi-onz-tAl),n.  A  plant, 
Scuritiurul  tulcatu*. 

Scorpion  -  thorn  ( skor'pl-on-thorn ),  n.    A 
•  'i  icvrpiuM. 

ScorplUTUB  (skor-pi-u'rus),  n.  [Gr.  txorpiai, 
•  scorpion,  and  aura,  a  tail— alluding  to  the 
twisted  form  of  the  legumes. )  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Leguminoia!  They  are 
small  herbs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  with  simple  leaves,  and  small,  usu- 
ally yellow,  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  long  jointed  pod*.  They  are  cultivated 
for  the  KroteMine  shape  of  their  pods,  which 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  caterpillars. 

Scone  t  (skirsX  n.  [Comp.  ducoune,  and 
It  tetma,  a  course.  ]  A  course  or  dealing ; 
barter;  exchange.  Spetuer. 

Sonnet  (skArs).  r.t    To  barter  or  exchange 

Thi%  ilone  she  makes  the  stately  dame  to  light. 
And  with  the  aged  woman  clouts,  to  scant. 

tiamHgtfftt. 

Scone. I  Scounet  (sk6rsX  r.t  To  barter; 
to  deal,  as  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse. 

Will  you  scaitrst  with  him!  you  are  in  Smithfield; 
you  may  fit  yourself  with  a  fine  easy -going  hackney. 

Scortatory  (skor'ta-to-ri).  o.  [L  icortat'or, 
»  formrator,  from  tcortum,  a  harlot]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  in  lewdness. 

Scoria  ukor'zal.  »  (It  tcorza,  bark— L.  ex, 
and  cortex,  eorticit,  bark.]  In  mineral,  a 
variety  of  epidote. 

Scorzonen  (skor-zo-ne'ra).  n.  [From  o.  Fr. 
•coraon,  Catal.  tenrinn,  a  viper— in  Spain 
the  plant*  are  considered  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  thv  viper,  ]  A  genus  of  per- 
ennial herbs  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
Composite.  luh-orderCichoracen  They  are 
known  In  English  lists  bj  the  name  of  viper's- 
graas,  and  one  of  the  species.  S  hitptiniea, 
it  cultivated  for  lt<  roots,  which  are  sold  as 
an  edible,  and  commonly  known  as  tkirret 

Soot  OkotX  n.  (A  Sax.  toot,  tceot;  Icel  ikot. 
•  portion.  •  Ux;  O.  Fris.  ikot;  D.  and  L  O. 
•Mot;  O.  Khan  From  the  verb  signifying 
to  aAoof.  In  the  different  languages.  A.  Sax. 
•not,  Ic«L  tirattr.  a  coin,  is  »f  dllTerent  ori- 
gin 1  1.  In  old  lav,  a  portion  of  money, 
**M*Md  or  paid;  a  customary  tax  or  contri- 
bution laid  on  subjects  according  to  their 
ability;  also,  a  tax  or  custom  paid  for  the 
••••sheriff  or  b«lllff.-2.  A  payment ;  a 
contribution;  a  fine;  a  mulct;  a  reckoning 
a  nhi  -Seal  and  lot,  parish  payments 


.  o 
Origin 


I  lot,  parish   paym 

m  ptno«*  were  Used  not  to  the  same 
not,  bat  according  to  their  ability,  thev 
•  said  to  pay  anx  and  iofc 
loot  <  skot  X  «.    (A.  Sax.  Scotia,  Staitat,  the 
Sooty.  originally  the  Inhabitant*  of  Ireland 
unite  unknown.]    A  native  of  Scot- 

Bnt*ln     'Tnat  hot  t*1™"- 
aid  me  scot  and  lot  too.'SAo* 
l.t»OOUlel(skot'al..kot',l,.n.    lSa,t 

h  L  '"  *•."'  ""  k«Pln«  °<  «»  alehouse 
by  the  officer  of  a  forest,  and  drawing  people 
'""PdUK'lr  moo«y  for  liquor  for  fj«r  of  I,  l» 

Scotch  (skochXo. 
IU  InhablUnU; 
•  Plant,  the  TtJi 

• 


to  Scotland  or 


..••••-.,       ,,.,,     ,;. 

grinding  ..ff  the  husk.  -Scotch  fcmn/ti,  fa&y 
riifl  .mghroom.  th.  Agariau   oread.?- 
*Mi.  «nt  name  for  the  Itch.    Sir 
j«r,  the  l'i,i,u 


It  Is  the  typical  pine  of  Europe,  especially 
of  the  northern  and  central  parts,  ranging 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Scandinavia. 
It  varies  much  in  size,  at  high  elevations 
being  merely  a  stunted  shrub,  while  in  more 
favourable  situations  It  attains  the  height  of 
100 feet.  Besides  furnlshiniiexccllent  timber 
It  yieldi  valuable  products,  as  turpentine. 
tar,  resin,  etc.  Its  varieties  of  timber  are 
known  as  red,  Norway.  Riga,  and  Baltic  pine. 
A  variety  growing  native  in  Braemar  has  by 
some  been  raised  intoadlstinct  species  under 
the  specincnameofPmt«Aonzo«r«/i»,  Brae- 
mar  or  S|>eyside  pine.  Also  called  the  Scotch 
Pint  and  Wild  fine.  See  l'm:.-.SY«Mi 
kale,  green  borecole,  a  variety  of  the  cab- 
bage, extensively  cultivated  in  Scotland  as 
a  pot-herb. — Scotch  mist,  a  colloquial  term 
for  a  coarse,  dense  mist,  like  floe  rain ;  or 
for  a  fine  rain.  —  Scotch  pebble,  a  name  for 
varieties  of  agate,  carnelian.  and  the  like, 
originally  derived  from  the  cavities  of  amyg- 
daloldal  rocks  in  Scotland.— Scotch  rose,  a 
species  of  very  thorny  rose.  Ktaa  tpinont- 
tima. — Scotch  thuttte,  a  kind  of  thistle  re- 
garded as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland, 
but  the  precise  species  to  which  the  name 
properly  belongs  is  not  settled.  Most  au- 
thorities consider  it  to  be  the  Onopordum 
Ai'iinthiiirn;  others  to  be  the  Cardintg Mart- 
antut;  while  some,  with  greater  probability, 
refer  it  to  the  common  Cnuntg  lanceolatmi. 
The  doubts  have  arisen  from  the  figures  on 
old  coins  and  in  paintings  being  intended  to 
represent  something  like  a  thistle  rather 
than  any  one  in  particular.  See  THISTLE. 

Scotch  (skoch).  n.  1.  The  dialect  or  dialects 
of  English  spoken  by  the  people  of  Scotland. 
2  Collectively,  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Scotch  (skoch),  r.t.  [Perhaps  Celtic;  comp. 
Gael,  igoch,  a  cut,  incision;  Arm.  tkosal,  a 
rut  Or  ft.  cache,  a  notch,  might  have  given 
a  verb  etcocher,  whence  this  word.  ]  To  chop 
off  a  piece  of  the  bark,  skin,  or  surface  of; 
to  cut  with  shallow  incisions;  to  notch;  to 
wound  slightly. 

We've  tcotch'd  the  snake,  not  kDl'd  it.    Shab. 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early; 
1  '  tcotth'J.  not  kill'il.  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood. 
And  love  the  land  of '  mountain  and  of  Hood.'  Byron. 

Scotch  (skoch),  n.  [See  above.  ]  1.  A  slight 
cut  or  shallow  Incision.  •  Oive  him  four 
Kvtchet  with  a  knife. '  It.  Walton.  —2.  A  line 
drawn  on  the  ground,  as  in  hop-scotch. 
Scotch  (skoch),  ».t  [Written  also  tcote, 
tcoat.  See  BCOAT.]  To  prop;  to  support; 
to  stop,  as  the  wheel  of  a  coach  or  wagon 
with  a  stone,  Ac.  [Local.] 
Scotch-collops,  Scotched-collpps  (skoch- 
kol'lops,  skocht-koriops),  n.  pi.  In  cookery. 
a  dish  consisting  of  slices  of  beef  beaten  and 
done  in  a  stew-pan  with  butter  and  flour, 
some  salt,  pepper,  and  a  finely  sliced  onion. 
Scotch -hopper,  Scotch-hop  (skoch-hop'- 
er,  skoch'hop).  n.  A  game  in  which  children 
hop  over  scotches  or  lines  on  the  ground; 
hop- scotch. 

Scotching,  Scutching  (skoch'inK.  skuch'- 
ing).  /i.  In  maionrif,  a  method  of  dressing 
stone  either  by  a  pick  or  pick-shaped  chisels 
inserted  into  a  socket  formed  in  the  head  of 
.1  hummer. 

Scotchman  (skoch'man),  n.  A  native  of  Scot- 
land; a  Scot 

Scote  (sk6tX  f  <  Same  as  Scant. 
Scoter,  Scoter-duck  (sko'ter,  sko'ter-duk). 
/>  [Comp.  Icel.  ikoli,  a  shooter :  the  name 
may  mean  diver  or  darter  ]  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Oidemia.  belonging  to  the  oceanic 
section  of  ducks,  having  a  short  broad  bill 
with  an  elevated  knob  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  the  tip  much  flattened, 
and  terminated  by  a  large  flat  nail,  the 
mandibles  laminated  with  broad,  strong, 
widely  separated  plates;  the  wings  of  mod- 
erate length ;  the  tail  short  and  acute ;  the 
feet  large,  having  the  hinder  toe  provided 
with  a  broad  membranous  lobe ;  the  plum- 
age generally  very  dark.  Their  food  consists 
generally  of  shell- fish,  crustaceans,  &c., 
which  they  obtain  by  diving.  The  common 
or  black  scoter  (O.  nwro)  is  about  the  size  of 
a  common  duck,  and  is  abundant  on  some 
parts  of  our  coasts  in  winter,  but  retires  to 
the  Arctic  regions  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  The  whole  plumage  of  the  male  is 
black,  of  the  female  dark  brown.  The  flesh 
Is  oily,  and  has  a  flshy  taste.  The  velvet 
scoter  is  the  O.  /moo,  and  the  surf-scoter 
the  0.  pertpitillata. 

Scot-free  (skot'fre).o.  1.  Free  from  payment 
or  scot;  untaxed.—  I  Unhurt;  clear;  safe. 

Do  at  much  fot  this  purpOK  and  thou  shall  pass 
""/>••'.  SirH'.StM. 


Scoth  t  (skoth),  r.t.  To  wrap  in  darkness; 
to  clothe  or  cover  up.  J'embrolee. 

Scotia(sk6'ti-a),  n.  [Gr.  «J-ofio,  lit.  darkness.) 
The  hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of  a  column 
between  the  fil- 
lets of  the  tori 
It  takes  its  name 
from  the  shadow 
formed  by  it, 
which  seems  to 
envelop  It  In 
tlarknesa.  It  is 


_ 


_L 


Base  of  Ionic  Order. 
a,  Scotia. 


sometimes  call- 
ed a  casemate, 
and  often,  from 
its  resemblance 
to  a  common  pnlley,  trochilus.  It  is  fre- 
quently formed  by  the  junction  of  curved 
surfaces  of  different  radii. 

Scotist  (skot'ist),  n.  One  of  the  followers  of 
Duns  Scotut,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholastics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
maintained  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin,  or  that  she  was  born  without 
original  sin,  in  opposition  to  the  Tlmmists 
or  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas 

Scotodinia  (skot-a-di'ni-a),  n,  [Or.,  from 
tkutot,  darkness,  and  dittos,  giddiness.]  In 
med.  giddiness,  with  imperfect  vision. 

Scotograph  (skot'6-graf),  n.  [Gr.  >koto», 
darkness,  and  grapho,  to  write.  ]  An  instru- 
ment by  which  one  may  write  in  the  dark,  or 
for  enabling  the  blind  to  write. 

Scotoma  (sko-to'ma),  n.     Same  as  Scotomy. 

Scotomy  (skot'o-mi),  n.  [Fr.  tcotomte, 
from  Gr.  skotoma,  vertigo,  from  tkotoi,  dark- 
ness.] Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head 
with  dimness  of  sight. 

How  does  he  with  the  swimming  in  his  headT— 

O.  Sir.  'tis  j>ast  the  scotomy,  he  now 

Hath  lost  his  feeling.  B.  jfoHton. 

Scotoscope  (8kot'6-sk6p),  n.  [Gr.  ikotot, 
darkness,  and  skopeo,  to  look  at]  An  old 
optical  instrument  intended  to  enable  ob- 
jects to  be  discerned  in  the  dark.  Pepyi 

Scots  (skots),  n.    The  Scotch  dialect. 

Scots  (skots),  o.    Scotch;  as,  Scots  law. 

Scotsman  (skots'man),  n.  Same  as  Scotch- 
man. 

Scottering  (skot'er-ing),  n.  The  burning  of 
a  wad  of  pease  straw  at  the  end  of  harvest. 
Bailey.  [Provincial  English.] 

Scottice  (skot'ti-se),  adv.  [L.  ]  In  the 
Scotch  manner;  in  the  Scotch  language. 

Scotticism  (skot'ti-sizm),  n.  An  idiom  or 
peculiar  expression  of  the  natives  of  Scot- 
Gibbon's  style  is  very  impure,  abounding  In  Galli- 
cisms; Hume's,  especially  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
History,  is.  with  all  its  natural  elegance,  almost  as 
much  infested  with  Scotticisms.  CraiM. 

Scotticize  (skot'ti-siz),  r.  t.  To  render  Scot- 
tish; to  make  to  become  like  the  Scotch  or 
like  something  Scotch. 

Scottish  (skol/tish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Scotland  or  its  natives;  pertaining  to  the 
form  of  English  peculiar  to  Scotland,  or  to 
the  literature  written  in  it;  Scotch. 

Scoug  (skug),  n.  [Icel.  tkuggi,  Sw.  tlnigga, 
shade,  shadow.]  Shade;  shelter;  protec- 
tion. 'Under  the  icoug  of  a  whin-bush.' 
Leiyhton.  [Scotch.) 

Scoundrel  (skoun'drel),  n.  [Probably  for 
tcuunerel  or  scitnerel,  one  to  be  shunned  or 
avoided,  from  A.  Sax.  tcunian,  to  shun,  an 
intermediate  step  being  seen  in  Sc.  ncun- 
ner,  scanner,  to  loathe,  to  cause  to  loathe,  or 
as  a  noun,  loathing.  The  d  would  be  in- 
serted, aa  in  thunder,  tender.  Or  from  A. 
Sax.  scond,  grand,  Q.  tchande,  shame,  dis- 
grace.] A  base,  mean,  worthless  fellow;  a 
rascal ;  a  low,  petty  villain;  a  man  without 
honour  or  virtue.  Shale. 

Go,  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  sfeundrtts  ever  since  the  Flood. 

Scoundrel  (skoun'drel),  o.  Belonging  "to  a 
scoundrel;  base;  mean;  unprincipled. 

'  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got ' — 

Finn  to  this  scoundrtl  maxim  keepeth  he.  Thomson. 

Scoundrelism  (skoun'drel-izm),  n.  The 
practices  of  a  scoundrel;  baseness;  turpi- 
tude; rascality. 

Alas,  the  scvundrelism  and  hard  usage  are  not.  so 
easy  of  abolition  1  Carij  it. 

Scoundrelly  (skoun'drel-li).  o.  Character- 
istic of  a  scoundrel;  base;  mean;  villanous. 

Scoup  (skoup),  >•.  i.  [Icel.  tcopa,  to  run  atxmt. 
Comp.  tkip.  ]  To  leap  or  move  hastily  from 
one  place  to  another ;  to  run ;  to  scamper 

[Srnlch.1 

Scoup  (skoup),  v.t.  Same  aa  Scoop.  '  Some- 
times we  Koup  the  squirrel's  hollow  cell.' 
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SCOUT  (skour),  v.t.  [The  same  word  as  Dan. 
skure,  Sw.  skura,  G.  scheuern,  to  scour,  to 
rub,  I),  schuren,  to  rub  upon,  to  gall ;  per- 
haps from  O.  Fr.  escure r,  Pr.  and  Sp.  es- 
curar,  to  scour,  from  a  L.  excurare—  ex,  and 
curare,  in  sense  of  to  clean.  ]  1.  To  rub  hard 
with  something  rough  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning;  to  clean  byfriction;  tomakeclean 
or  bright  on  the  surface;  to  brighten;  as,  to 
fcour  a  kettle,  armour,  Ac, 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam.     Dryden. 

2.  To  take  grease  or  dirt  out  of  the  fabric  of, 
by  washing  or  chemical  appliances ;  as,  to 
scour  blankets  or  articles  of  dress. 

In  some  lakes  the  water  is  so  nitrous,  as  if  foul  clothes 
be  put  into  it,  it  scoureth  them  of  itself.  Bacon. 

3.  To  remove  by  scouring;  to  cleanse  away; 
to  obliterate;  to  efface. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 

With  such  a  bloody  current,  scouring  faults.    Shak. 

4.  To  purge  violently ;  to  act  as  a  violent 
purgative  on. — 5.  To  pass  swiftly  over;  to 
brush  along;  as,  to  scour  the  coast.     'Not 
*o  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain.' 
Pope.     Hence— 6.  To  pass  swiftly  over  in 
search  of  something  or  to  drive  away  some- 
thing; to  overrun;  to  sweep  clear.     'To 
scour  the  sea  of  its  pirates.'   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  starts  with  Hope  Grant's  force  to-morrow  to 
scour  the  country  towards  .  .  .  the  south-east  of 
Oude.  W.  H.  Russell. 

SCOUT  (skour),  v.i.  1.  To  clean  by  rubbing. 
'Can  wash  and  scour.'  Shak. — 2.  To  take 
dirt  or  grease  out  of  cloth. 

"Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold,  for  it  scoureth  better. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  be  purged  to  excess.— 4.  To  rove  or 
range  for  sweeping  or  taking  something. 
'  Barbarossa  scouring  along   the  coast  of 
Italy.'     Knottes. — 5.  To  run  with  celerity; 
to  scamper. 

So  four  fierce  coursers,  starting1  to  the  race, 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  lengthen  every  pace. 
Dry  den. 

Scour  (skour),  n.    A  kind  of  diarrhrea  or 

dysentery  among  cattle. 
Scourage  (skour'aj),  n.    Refuse  water  after 

cleaning  or  scouring. 
Scourer  (skour'er),  n.    1.  One  that  scours  or 

cleans  by  rubbing  or  washing.— 2.  A  drastic 

cathartic.— a  One  that  runs  with  speed.— 

4.  One  who  scours  or  roams  the  streets  by 
night;  a  rover,  robber,  or  footpad;  specifi- 
cally, one  of  a  band  of  young  scamps  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  who 
roamed  the  streets  of  London  and  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  mischief.  '  In  those 
days  of  highwaymen  and  scourers.'    Mac- 
aulay. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  scourer's  midnight  fame! 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name?  Gay. 

Scourge  (skerj),  n.  [Fr.  escourgee,  a  scourge ; 
L.L.  excorrigtata,  from  L.  ex,  and  corrigia,  a 
horse's  rein,  a  shoe-tie.]  1.  An  instrument 
of  the  whip  kind  for  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
punishment;  a  lash;  a  whip.  'A  scourge  of 
small  cords.1  Jn.  ii.  15.  Hence— 2.  A  pun- 
ishment; a  vindictive  affliction;  any  means 
of  inflicting  punishment,  vengeance,  or  suf- 
fering. 

Famine  and  plague  are  sent  as  scourges  for  amend- 
ment. 2  Esdras  xvi.  19. 

3.  One  who  greatly  afflicts,  harasses,  or  de- 
stroys. 

If  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravages  of  Tamer- 
lane, either  the  Tartar  or  the  Hun  might  deserve  the 
epithet  of  the  scourge  of  God.  Gibbon. 

4.  A  whip  for  a  top.     Locke. 

Scourge  ( skerj ),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  scourged; 
ppr. scourging.  [See  the  noun,]  1.  To  whip 
with  a  scourge;  to  whip  severely;  to  lash. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Ro- 
man !  Acts  xxii.  25. 

2.  To  punish  with  severity ;  to  chastise  or 
correct;  to  afflict  for  sins  or  faults,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  correction. 

He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will  have 
mercy  again.  Tobit  xiii.  5. 

Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.  and  scourg. 
eth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  Heb.  xii.  6. 

3.  To  afflict  greatly;  to  harass;  to  torment. 

Bashaws  or  governors  have  been  allowed  to  scourge 
and  impoverish  the  people.  Brougham. 

Scourger  (skerj'er),  n.  One  who  scourges 
or  punishes ;  one  who  afflicts  severely ;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  sect  otherwise  called 
Flagellants,  who  scourged  themselves  as  a 
penance. 

The  sect  of  the  scmtrgtrs  broached  several  capital 
errors.  Tyndale. 

Scouring  -  ball  ( skour'ing-bal ),  n.  A  ball 
such  as  may  be  made  of  a  combination  of 


soap,  ox-gall,  and  absorbent  earth,  used  for 
removing  stums  of  grease,  paint,  fruit,  &c., 
from  cloth. 

Scouring  -  barrel  (skou/ing-bar-el),  n.  A 
machine  in  which  scrap-iron  or  small  manu- 
factured articles  of  metal  are  freed  from 
dirt  and  rust  by  friction. 

Scouring-basin  (skour'ing-ba-sn),  n.  A  re- 
servoir in  which  tidal  water  is  stored  up  to 
a  certain  level,  and  let  out  from  sluices  in 
a  rapid  stream  for  a  few  minutes  at  low 
water,  to  scour  a  channel  and  its  bar.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

Scouring-drops  (skour'ing-  drops),  n.  pi.  A 
mixture  in  equal  quantities  of  essential  oil 
of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemon-peel,  used 
to  remove  stains  of  grease,  paint,  fruit,  &c., 
from  cloth. 

Scouring-power  (skour'ing-pou-er),  n.  The 
efficiency  of  a  stream  of  water  employed  to 
carry  away  shingle,  &c.,  from  the  mouth  of 
a  harbour,  river,  and  the  like,  by  flushing. 

Scourse.    See  SCORSE. 

Scout  (skout),  7i.  [O.Fr.  escoute,  a  scout, 
from  escouter,  older  escolter,  esculter,  to 
hear;  It.  ascoltare;  from  L.  ausculto,  to 
listen,  from  root  of  audio,  to  hear,  auris, 
the  ear.]  1.  One  sent  out  to  gain  and  bring 
in  information  ;  specifically,  one  employed 
to  observe  the  motions  and  obtain  intelli- 
gence of  the  numbers  of  an  enemy. 

Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  returned  again, 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin? 
Shak. 

2.  A  term  at  Oxford  for  a  college  servant  or 
waiter. 

No  scout  in  Oxford,  no  gyp  in  Cambridge  ever 
matched  him  in  speed  and  intelligence. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  In  cricket,  a  fielder. 

It  (the  ball)  fell  upon  the  tip  of  the  bat,  and  bounded 
far  away  over  the  heads  of  the  scouts.  Dickens. 

Scout  (skout),  v.i.  To  go  on  the  business  of 
watching  the  motions  of  an  enemy;  to  act 
as  a  scout. 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions ;  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  iiight.    Milton. 

Scout  (skout),  v.t  1.  To  spy  out;  to  watch 
closely;  to  observe  the  actions  of. 

Take  more  men 
And  scout  him  round.  S.  Jonson. 

2.  To  range  over  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery; as,  to  scout  the  plain.  Swift. 
Scout  (skout),  v.t.  [Icel.  skuta,  a  taunt;  per- 
haps from  root  of  shoot.]  To  sneer  at;  to 
treat  with  disdain  and  contempt;  to  reject 
with  scorn.  '  Flout  'em  and  scout  'em,  and 
scout  'em  and  flout  'em.'  Shak. 

As  for  the  idea  of  being  jealous  of  Glorvina  (Glor- 
vtna  indeed !)  Amelia  would  have  scouted  it,  if  an 
angel  from  heaven  had  hinted  it  to  her.  Thackeray. 

Scout  t  (skout),  n.  [Icel.  ski'tti,  a  cave  formed 
by  jutting  rocks;  skuta,  to  jut  out.]  A  high 
rock. 

Scout  t  (skont),  TO.  [Icel.  skuta,  Dan.  xkude, 
a  small  craft;  D.  schuit,  a  boat,  a  barge.]  A 
swift  sailing-boat.  Pepys. 

Scouth,  Scowth  (skouth),  n.  [Icel.  skotha, 
to  look  after;  to  view.]  Room;  liberty  to 
range;  scope.  [Scotch.] 

Scouther,  Scowther  (skou'THer),  v.  t.  [For- 
merly also  scolder;  perhaps  from  scald.]  To 
scorch;  to  fire  hastily  on  a  gridiron.  [Scotch.] 

Scouther  (skou'THer),  n.  A  hasty  toasting; 
a  slight  scorching. 

I'll  just  tell  ye  ae  thing,  neighbour,  that  if  things 
be  otherwise  than  weel  wi*  Grace  A  rmstrong",  I'se  gie 
you  a  scoitthcr,  if  there  be  a  tar-barrel  in  the  five 
parishes.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Scovan-lode  (sko'van-lod),  n.  In  mining,  a, 
lode  having  no  native  oxide  of  iron  on  its 
back  or  near  the  surface. 

Scovel  (skuvT),  n.  [W.  ysgubell,  from  ysgub, 
a  broom,  L.  scopa.]  A  mop  for  sweeping 
ovens;  a  maulkiu. 

Scow  (skou),  ?i.  [D.  schouw,  a  ferry-boat.] 
1.  A  kind  of  large  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
chiefly  as  a  lighter;  a  pram.— 2.  A  small 
boat  made  of  willows,  &c.,  and  covered 
with  skins;  a  ferry-boat. 

Scow  (skou),  v.t    To  transport  in  a  scow. 

Scowert  (skou'er),  v.t.    To  scour. 

Scowererf  (skour'er),  n.    A  scourer. 

Scowl  (skoul),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  scul,  sce6l,  in 
scul-etlged,  scedl-eged,  squint-eyed;  Dan. 
skule,  to  look  with  downcast  eyes,  to  scowl; 
Icel.  skcela,  to  make  a  wry  face ;  G.  schulen 
and  L.G.  scheilen,  to  squint;  and  Sc.  showl, 
skyowl,  to  make  wry  mouths  insultingly.] 
1.  To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning  or 
displeasure ;  to  put  on  a  frowning  look ;  to 
look  sour,  sullen,  severe,  or  angry. 

She  scotuFd  and  frown'd  with  frownrd  countenance. 
Spenser. 


2.  To  look  gloomy,  frowning,  dark,  or  tem- 
pestuous. '  The  scowling  heavens.'  Thom- 
son. 

Scowl  (skoul),  v.t  To  look  at  or  drive  with 
a  scowl  or  frowns.  Milton. 

Scowl  (skoul),  n.  1.  A  deep  angry  frown  by 
depressing  the  brows;  the  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure, sullenness,  or  discontent  in  the 
countenance.— 2.  Gloom;  dark  or  tempestu- 
ous aspect,  as  of  the  heavens. 

A  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul.     Crashenv. 

Scowling  (skoul'ing),  a.  Characterized  by  a 
sullen,  severe,  or  angry  look;  gloomy,as  with 
anger  or  hate ;  frowning  sullenly  or  gloomily. 
'  A  dark  scowling  face.'  Edin.  Rev. 

Scowlingly  (skbul'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  scowl- 
ing  manner ;  with  a  wrinkled  frowning  as- 
pect; with  a  sullen  look. 

Scrabbed-eggs  (skrabt'egz),  n.pl.  A  lenten 
dish  consisting  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped 
and  mixed  with  a  seasoning  of  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper. 

Scrabble  (skrabl),  v.i.  pret.  scrabbled;  ppr. 
scrabbling.  [Perhaps  from  same  root  as 
L.  scribo,  to  write,  or  a  dim.  of  scrape; 
comp.  D.  krabbeln,  to  scrape,  to  scrabble; 
G.  krabbeln,  to  grope,  to  crawl ;  and  E. 
scribble  and  scramble.]  1.  To  make  irregu- 
lar, crooked,  or  unmeaning  marks;  to  scrawl; 
to  scribble. 

And  he  ...  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands, 
and  scrabbled  ou  the  doors  of  the  gate. 

i  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

2.  To  scrape,  paw.or^cratch  with  the  hands; 

to  move  along  on  the  hands  and  knees ;  to 

scramble;  as,  to  scrabble  up  a  cliff  or  a  tree. 

[Old  and  provincial.] 

Scrabble  (skrabl),  v.  t.  To  mark  with  irregu- 
lar lines  or  letters;  as,  to  scrabble  paper. 
Scrabble  (skrab'l),n.  1.  A  scribble;  a  scrawl. 

2.  A  moving  on  the  hands  and  knees;  a 

scramble. 
Scraber  (skra'ber),  n.     A  local  name  for  the 

black  guillemot.    See  GUILLEMOT. 
ScraffitO  ( skra-fe'to ), «.  [It. .from  scraffiare, 

to  scratch.]  In  arch,  same  as  Scratch-work. 
Scraffle  (skraf'l),  v.i.  [A  form  of  scrabble 

or  scramble.]    1.  To  scramble;  to  struggle; 

hence,  to  wrangle  or  quarrel.    Halliwell. — 

2.  To  be  Imsy  or  industrious.    Brockett. — 

3.  To  shuffle;  to  use  evasion.    Grose.    [Ob- 
solete or  provincial  in  all  senses.] 

Scrag  (skrag),  n.  [Comp.  Gael,  screag, 
parched,  shrivelled  ;  Icel.  skroggs  -  ligr, 
scraggy,  gaunt;  Skroggr,  a  name  of  a  giant. 
Akin  Sc.  scrogt  a  stunted  bush.  ]  1.  Something 
thin  or  lean,  with  roughness. — 2.  A  raw- 
boned  person.  [Vulgar.]  —  3.  A  crooked 
branch.  [Provincial  English.]  —  Scrag  of 
mutton,  the  bony  part  of  the  neck  of  a 
sheep's  carcass ;  hence,  in  contempt,  a  per- 
son's neck. 

Scragged (skrag/ed),a.  [See above.]  1. Bough 
with  irregular  points  or  a  broken  surface ; 
full  of  asperities ;  scraggy.  '  The  scragged 
and  thorny  lectures  of  monkish  and  miser- 
able sophistry. '  Milton.  —2. Lean  with  rough- 
ness. 

Scraggedness  (skrag'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  scragged ;  leanness,  or 
leanness  with  roughness;  roughness  occa- 
sioned by  broken  irregular  points. 

Scraggily  (skrag'i-li),  adv.  In  a  scraggy 
manner;  with  leanness  and  roughness. 

Scragginess  (skrag'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  scraggy;  leanness;  rugged- 
ness;  roughness. 

Scraggy (skrag'i), a.  [See  SCRAG.]  1.  Having 
an  irregular  broken  surface;  rough  with  ir- 
regular points;  rugged;  scragged. 

A  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overshades  the  ocean.  jf.  Philips. 

2.  Lean ;  thin;  bony.  'A  bevy  of  dowagers 
stout  or  scraggy.'  Thackeray. 

Scrag -necked  ( skrag'nekt ),  a.  Having  a 
long,  thin,  scraggy  neck. 

Scratch,  Scraign  (skrach),  v.i.  To  scream 
hoarsely ;  to  shriek ;  to  screech ;  to  utter 
a  loud  shrill  sound;  to  cry  as  a  fowl. 
'Paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e'en.'  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Scratch,  Scralgh  (skrach),  n.  A  scream; 
a  shriek. 

Scratch  -  O'-day  (skra6h'o-da),  n.  The  first 
appearance  of  dawn ;  daybreak.  See  SCREIGH- 
OF-DAY.  [Scotch.  ] 

Scramble  (skram'bl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  scram- 
bled; ppr.  scrambling.  [Freq.  and  dim.  of 
Prov.  E.  scramb,  to  pull  or  rake  with  the 
hands ;  allied  to  D.  scrammen,  to  scratch ; 
Dan.  skramie,  to  ramble ;  Sw.  skramla,  to 
clatter ;  and  probably  also  to  scrabble, 
scrape.]  L  To  move  or  climb  by  seizing 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thiu;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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objects  with  the  hud  and  drawing  the  body 
forward;  to  more  on  all  loan;  an,  to  •cram- 
Mo  up  a  cliff  -«-  To  selxe  or  catch  eagerly 
at  anything  that  U  desired;  to  struggle  (or 
or  MUe  before  othen  aomethliig  thrown 
upon  the  ground  ;  to  catch  at  or  strive  (or 
rudely  or  without  ceremony. 

Of  other  car.  they  «ttle  retkonine  "•*«•  _ 
TIM.  aow  lo  xmmtt,  at  the  ihoum         t 


^ 

g<rrajnbl.<skran^l).n.  1.  The  act  of  scram- 
bling or  clambering.  —2.  An  eager  contest 
(or  iomethlng,  In  which  one  endeavours  to 
nt  the  thing  before  another  ;  an  uncere- 
.  straggle  with  puahlng  and  jostling. 


among  them 


Scramble  (  skram'bl  ),  r.  (.  To  do  anything 
toVhurried  random  fashion;  to  mix  and 
cook  in  a  confined  maat;  as,  to  scramble 
•-•-•• 

JidM.  KramUiy  «P  aer  hair,  darted  Into  the 
ko«M  to  prepare  Ii>«  n*.  LtrdLjttm. 

Scrambler  ("kramliler).  n.  One  who  scram- 
ble*. '  All  the  little  ccnamMc-n  after  fame.' 


Scrambling  (skram'bllng),  p.  and  a.  Ir- 
regular; straggling ;  rambling ;  haphazard : 
random  'A huge  old  scrambling  bedroom.' 
Sir  r.  Scott. 

ScrambUngly  (skrara'bling-U),  adv.  In  a 
scrambling  manner ;  by  seizing  or  catching 
•t  eagerly.  • 

Seranch  (skransh).  >.(.  [Probably  imitative; 
D.  schransen,  to  Scranch:  O.  tchrantcn,  to 
eat  greedily  The  word  Is  the  same  as 
craiuh,  craunch,  with  <  prefixed.  Comp. 
creak,  skreak;  cringe,  scringe]  To  grind 
with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  crackling  sound; 
to  craunch.  [CoUoq.] 

Scranky  (skrangk'i),  o.  [A  form  of  scraggy 
with  n  interposed.  See  SCRAG.)  Lank; 
slender.  I'n].  Wilton.  (Scotch.] 

Scrannel  (skran'el),  a.  [Allied  to  tcranny, 
oWMMV,  thin,  niiujjln  ;  Icel.  slrran,  refuse ; 
comp.  Ir.  and  Gael  crion,  withered,  little, 
mean.]  Slight;  poor;  thin;  slender;  miser- 
able. "Their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched 
straw.'  Milton. 

He  It  to  twang  harps  for  thee  and  blow  through 
tfranttel  pipes.  Cartyie. 

Scranny  (tkran'i),  B  [See above.)  Thin: 
lean:  scrannel;  scrawny.  (Provincial  Eng- 
Hah.] 

Scrap  (skrap),  n.  (Formerly  tcrape ;  Icel 
skrap,  scraps,  trifles;  from  the  verb  to 
scrape.]  1.  A  small  piece,  properly  some- 
thing scraped  off ;  a  detached.  Incomplete 
portion  :  a  bit ;  a  fragment ;  a  crumb ;  as, 
scraps  Ol  meat 

They  have  been  at  a  (Treat  feait  of  languages,  and 
•tote*  the  strmts.  Sta*. 

or  fragment  of 
.  short  or 
history 

Of  poetry;  scraps  of  authors.  'Scraps  of 
thundrous  epic  lilted  out'  Tennyton.— 
3.  A  picture,  suited  (or  preservation  In  a 
scrap-book,  or  (or  ornamenting  screens 
«O»i,*e. ;  aa,colouredfcrop<;  photographic 
serais.  Ac.— 4  pi.  The  husky,  skinny  re- 
siduum of  melted  (at.  [Local] 

Scrap-book  (skrap'buk),  u.  A  book  for 
holding  scraps;  a  book  for  the  preservation 
of  prints,  engravings,  Ac.,  or  of  short  pieces 
of  poetry  or  other  extracts  from  books  and 
papers:  an  album. 

Scrape  (skrap),  1 1.  pret  *  pp  scraped-  ppr 
</  [Directly  from  Icel.  skrapa.  to 
•entM,  to  clatter,  to  scratch:  cog.  with 
A.  Sax.  screnpan.  to  scrape;  LO.  and  D 
schrmpm.  also  schrabken,  Dan.  skrabe.  to 
•crapi  to  scratch.]  1.  To  rub  the  surface 
of  wltha  sharp  or  rouk'h  Instrument,  orwith 
something  hard ;  to  deprive  of  the  surface 
by  the  light  action  of  a  sharp  instrument;  to 
frato  harshly  over;  to  abrade. 

A  kwadnd  foouttrx  scr.f,  Ou  marble  haU.    P,fe 

uSSSSPSttSSfeTSL 

rukeoXruth^to41^70""10™ 

•i«.Kttf  *•  "•-  ^fcS-S  i" 

wte.  that  went  to  sea 
bot  strafat  one  out  of 

, 


1  A  detached  piece,  portion,  or  fragi 
something  written  or  printed ;  a  si 
unconnected  extract;  as.  scraps  of 


- 
M.  to  tcrmp,  a  sum  of   money 


'The  nonconformists  did  not  choose,  but 
temped  subscribers.'  Fuller. 

Let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his  avarice,  if  by 
avarice  he  CM  Kraft  Kfflhir  so  much  as  to  m.iko 
bit  peace.  •*«»'*• 

6.  In  public  meetings,  Ac.,  to  express  dis- 
approbation of  or  attempt  to  drown  the 
Tofce  of  by  drawing  the  feet  over  the  floor. 
—To  tempt  acquaintance  with  a  person,  to 
make  one's  self  acquainted,  lit.  by  bowing 
or  scraping;  to  insinuate  one's  self  into  a 
person's  acquaintance. 

Scrape  (skrap),  u.i  1.  To  roughen  or  re- 
move a  surface  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh 
noise  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh  noise.— 
:'  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  violin  or  such 
like  Instrument 

To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musi- 
cal legerdemain,  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  do  little 
else  tlian  sera  ft  and  pipe.  Dr.  Knut. 

3  To  make  an  awkward  bow,  with  a  draw- 
Ing  back  o(  the  (oot 

Scrape  (skrap),  ".  [From  the  verb.]  1.  The 
act  or  noise  of  scraping ;  a  robbing  over 
with  something  that  roughens  or  removes 
the  surface;  hence,  the  effect  of  scraping  or 
rubbing :  as,  a  noisy  scrape  on  a  floor ;  the 
scrape  of  a  pen. — 2.  An  awkward  bow  accom- 
panied with  a  scraping  of  the  foot.  —  3.  A 
disagreeable  predicament;  a  perplexing  or 
embarrassing  position ;  a  difficulty ;  per- 
plexity; distress.  'All  who  find  themselves 
in  a  icrape.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Colloq  ] 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through 
thick  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  ttrgftt, 
H'arburton. 

Scrape-penny  (skrap'pen-i),  n.  A  miser; 
a  penurious  money  hoarder. 

Scraper  ( skrap'  er),  n.  1.  An  instrument 
with  which  anything  is  scraped:  specifically, 
(a)  a  metal  instrument,  placed  at  or  near 
the  door  of  a  house,  upon  which  to  scrape  or 
clean  the  shoes,  (b)  An  instrument  drawn 
by  oxen  or  horses,  and  used  for  scraping 
earth  in  making  or  repairing  roads,  digging 
cellars,  canals,  <tc. ,  and  generally  in  raising 
and  removing  loosened  soil,  etc. ,  to  a  short 
distance,  (c)  A  large  hoe  used  in  cleaning 
roads,  court-yards,  cow-housea.  cVc.  (d)  An 
instrument  hav- 
ing two  or 
three  sides  or 
edges  for  clean- 
ing the  planks, 
masts,  or  decks 

of      Ships,       Ar 

(«)Inen<7ratool  Scraper  for  Ships. 

with  a  three- 
edged  blade  for  removing  the  ridge  which 
rises  In  a  copper-plate  by  the  use  of  the 
graver  or  dry  point  (/)  In  lithography. 
a  board  in  a  lithographic  press  whose  edge 
is  lowered  on  the  tympan-sheet  to  bring 
the  requisite  pressure  upon  the  paper  which 
lies  upon  the  inked  stone. —2.  One  who 
scrapes ;  specifically,  (o)  a  miser :  one  who 
gathers  property  by  penurious  diligence  and 
small  savings;  a  scrape-penny. 

Be  thrifty  but  not  covetous;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friendliis  due. 
Never  was  scraftr  brave  man.          G.    Herbert. 

(V)  An  awkward  fiddler.     Cowley 

Scraper -machine  (skrap'er-ma-shen),  n. 
An  old  form  of  lithographic  press,  in  which 
the  stone  and  the  paper  for  the  impression, 
with  a  backing,  was  run  beneath  a  straight 
edge  pressed  violently  upon  the  object  pin- 
ing beneath.  It  is  now  supplanted  by  the 
roller-press. 

Scrapeucall  t  (skrap'skal),  n,  A  miser;  a 
scrape-penny.  H'ithals. 

Scrap-forging  (skrap'Wrj-ing),  n.  A  piece 
of  scrap-iron  piled,  heated,  and  drawn  into 
a  bar. 

Scraplana  (skrap  l-a'na),  n.pl.  A  collec- 
Oon  of  literary  scraps  or  fragments.  Eclec. 
Ken. 

Scraping  (skrap'ing),  ...  1.  The  act-of  one 
that  scrapes.— 2.  That  which  is  scraped  off 
from  a  substance,  or  Is  collected  by  scrap- 
Ing,  raking,  or  rubbing;  as,  the  tcraping»  of 
the  street 

Scraplngly  (skrap'ing.ll),  adv.  In  a  scrap- 
ing manner;  by  scraping. 

Scraping-plane (skrap'ing-plan).n.  Aplane 
having  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit.  with  an  edge 
ground  at  an  angle  of  70' or  80',  adjusted  by 
a  vertical  screw,  and  held  In  place  by  an 
end  screw  and  block,  used  by  workers  in 
iron,  steel,  brass,  Ivory,  and  hard  woods 

Scrap-iron  (»krai/i-ern).  n.  Old  iron,  cut- 
tings of  plates,  and  other  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  iron  accumulated  for  remelt- 
ing.  Wrought  scrap-iron  consists  of  cut- 
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tings,  clippings,  and  worn-out  small  arti- 
cles, such  as  horse-shoe  nails,  Ac.;  when 
carefully  selected  and  rewrought  the  pro- 
duct possesses  superior  toughness  and  mal- 
leability. 

Scrap-metal  (skrap'met-al),  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  fragmcntsof  any  kind  of  metal  which 
are  only  o(  use  for  remelting. 

Scrappy  (skrap'l),  a.  Consisting  of  scraps. 
•A  dreadfully  scrappy  dinner,  the  evident 
remains  of  a  party  to  which  I  didn't  Invite 
you.'  Thackeray.  [Colloq.] 

Scratt  (skrat),  r.(.  [A  form  of  scratch.]  To 
scratch. 

It  U  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  to  scrat  the  faces 
of  such  as  they  suspect.  Burton. 

Scratt  (skrat), ».«.  To  rake;  to  search.  Mir. 
for  Moot. 

Scratt  (skrat),  n.  An  hermaphrodite 
Scratch  (skrach),  v.t.  (O.K.  cratch  to 
scratch;  O  D.  kratsen,  Sw.  kratta,  Dan. 
kradse,  O.  kratzen,  to  scratch.  The  •  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  word,  but  has 
probably  been  prefixed  through  the  influence 
of  scrape,  &c.  ]  1.  To  rub,  tear,  or  mark  the 
surface  of  with  something  sharp;  to  wound 
slightly  by  a  point  or  points;  as,  to  tcratch 
the  cheeks  with  the  nails;  to  tcratch  the 
earth  with  a  rake;  to  tcratch  the  hands  or 
face  with  a  pin  or  the  like.  '  A  sort  of  small 
sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard  as  to  scratch 
glass.'  N.  Greta. 

Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds 

Shalt 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  nails  so  as  not 
to  wound. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails. 

To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  your  nails.    Stoift. 

3.  To    write   or  draw  awkwardly;  as,  to 
scratch  out  a  pamphlet.    Swift.—  4.  To  dig 
or  excavate  with  the  claws;  as,  some  ani- 
mals tcratch  holes  in  which  they  burrow.— 
5.  To  erase  or  blot  out;  to  obliterate;  to  ex- 
punge; specifically,  in  horse-racing,  to  erase, 
as  tne  name  of  a  horse  from  the  list  of 
starters.     '  Made  my  lord  tcratch  him  for 
the  Two  Thousand. '    Macmillan's  Mag. 

He  retires  on  his  pension,  and  then  when  his  last 
hour  is  near,  his  last  act  is  to  try  and  get  his  name 
scratched,  so  that  he  may  not  die  in  the  service  of 
the  stranger.  ly.  H.  Rusall. 

—To  tcratch  out,  to  erase;  to  rub  out;  to  ob- 
literate. 

Scratch  (skrach),  r.i.  To  use  the  nails, 
claws,  or  the  like,  in  tearing  the  surface,  or 
in  digging;  as,  the  gallinaceous  hen  scratches 
for  her  chickens.  'Dull  tame  things  .  .  . 
that  will  neither  bite  nor  scratch.'  Dr.  II. 
More. 

Scratch  (skrach),  n.  1.  A  break  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  thing  made  by  scratching,  or  by 
rubbing  with  anything  pointed;  a  slight 
furrow ;  a  score ;  as,  a  scratch  on  timber  or 


The  coarse  file  ...  makes  deep  scratches  In  the 
work.  yes.  Maxon. 

2.  A  slight  wound:  a  laceration;  a  slight  in- 
cision. 'These  nails  with  scratchet  shall  de- 
form my  breast.'    Prior. 

God  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 
Shalt. 

3.  A  kind  of  wig  covering  only  a  part  of  the 
head.— 4.  In  pugilism,  a  line  drawn  across 
the    prize-ring,   up  to   which    boxers   are 
brought  when  they  join  fight;  hence  the  vul- 
gar phrase,  to  come  up  to  the  tcratch,  mean- 
ing, to  stand  to  the  consequences,  or  appear 
when  expected.— 5.  la  handicapped  compe- 
titions, the  starting-point,  or  the  time  of 
starting  for  those  competitors  who  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  who  are  allowed  no 
advantage  in  the  start— 6.  In  billiards,  an 
accidental,  successful  stroke;  a  fluke.— 7.  A 
calcareous,  earthy,  or  stony  substance  which 
separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling  It  for 
salt    Jieet.—8.  pi.  A  disease  in  horses,  con- 
sisting of  dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabs,  between, 
the  heel  and  pastern-joint— Old  Scratch. 
the  devil. 

He  did  nothing  but  scratch,  scratch,  scratch,  until 
1  thought  it  was  Old  Scratch  himself.  Atarryat. 

Scratch  (skrach),  o.  Taken  at  random  or 
haphazard,  or  without  regard  to  qualifica- 
tions; taken  Indiscriminately;  heteroge- 
neous. [Colloq.  ] 

The  corps  is  a  family  gathered  together  like  what 
jockeys  call  a  'scratch  team.'  A  wheeler  here,  and 
a  leader  there,  with  just  smartness  enough  to  soar 
above  the  level  of  a  dull  audience.  I^ier. 

Compared  with  the  Oxford  men.  those  sent  up  by 
Cambridge  were  on  this  occasion  little  better  than  a 
scratch  crew.  Times  newsfaffr. 


m*.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Scratch-back  (skrach'bak),  n.  1.  A  toy 
which  when  drawn  across  a  person's  back 
produces  a  noise  as  if  his  coat  were  torn. 
Lord  Lytton.—Z.  An  implement  formerly 
used  by  ladies  for  scratching  themselves, 
consisting  of  an  artificial  hand  or  claws 
attached  to  a  handle. 

Scratch-brush  (skrach'brush),  n.  A  cylin- 
drical bundle  of  fine  steel  or  brass  wire 
bound  tightly  in  the  centre,  with  the  ends 
projecting  at  both  extremities  so  as  to  form 
a  stiff  brush  for  cleaning  and  scratching 
metals  preparatory  to  gilding  and  silver- 
ing, for  cleaning  flies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Scratch-cradle  (skrach'kra-dl),  n.  Cratch- 
cradle.  See  CAT  S-CRADLE. 

Scratcher  (skrach'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  scratches;  specifically,  a  bird  which 
scratches  for  food,  as  the  common  fowl; 
one  of  the  Rasores. 

Scratchlngly  (skrach'ing-li),  adv.  With  the 
action  of  scratching.  'Like  a  cat  when 
scratchingly  she  wheels  after  a  mouse.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Scratchings  (skrach'ingz),  n.  pi.  [Comp, 
Scratch,  n.  7.  Possibly  it  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  searcings,  from  scarce,  a  sieve.]  Re- 
fuse matter  strained  out  of  fat  when  it  is 
melted  and  purified.  [Provincial  English.] 

She'd  take  a  big  cullendar  to  strain  her  lard  wi'  and 
then  wonder  as  the  scratching*  run  through. 

George  Eliot. 

Scratch-pan  (skrach'pan),  n.  A  pan  in 
salt-works  to  receive  the  scratch. 

Scratch-race  (skrach'ras),n.  A  race  in  which 
the  competitors  are  either  drawn  by  lot  or 
taken  without  regard  to  qualifications;  arace 
without  restrictions. 

Scratch-weed(skrach'wed),7i.  A  rough  com- 
mon weed  of  the  genus  Galium  (G.  Aparine). 


Called  also  Cleavers,  Goose-grass,Catch-weed. 
See  GALICM. 

Scratch-wig  (skrach'wig),  n.  A  kind  of  wig 
that  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  head. 
'  Small  scratch-wigs  without  powder.'  Thack- 
eray. 

Scratch-work  (skrach'werk),  n.  A  species 
of  fresco  consisting  of  a  coloured  plaster 
laid  on  the  face  of  a  building,  &c.,  and 

'covered  with  a  white  one,  which  being 
scratched  through  to  any  design  the  col- 
oured work  appearsand  makes  the  contrast. 

Scrattle  (skrat'l),  v.i.  [No  doubt  a  form 
suggested  by  scratch,  or  partly  by  to  scuttle.  ] 
To  scramble;  to  scuttle.  [Provincial.] 

'Twas  dark  parts  and  Popish  then;  and  nobody 
knowed  nothing,  nor  got  no  schooling,  nor  cared  for 
nothing  but  scrattling  up  and  down  alongshore  like 
to  prawns  in  a  pule.  Kingsley. 

In  another  minute  a  bouncing  and  scrattling  was 
heard  on  the  stairs  and  a  white  bull-dog  rushed  in. 
T.  Hughes. 

Scraw  (skra),  n.  [Ir.  scralh,  a  turf.  ]  A  turf; 
a  sod.  [Irish.] 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of 
cutting  scra-ws  (as  they  call  them),  which  is  flaying 
off  the  green  surface  of  the  ground,  to  cover  their 
cabins  or  make  up  their  ditches.  Swift. 

Scrawl  (skral),  11.  t.  [Probably  a  contracted 
formofsCT-obWe;  comp.  D.  schravelen,  schra- 
felen,  to  scrape  or  scratch.]  To  draw  or 
mark  awkwardly  and  irregularly  with  a  pen, 
pencil,  or  other  instrument;  to  write  awk- 
wardly, hastily,  or  imperfectly;  to  scribble; 
as,  to  scrawl  a  letter;  also,  to  make  irregular 
lines  or  bad  writing  on;  as,  to  scrawl  a  piece 
of  paper. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part 

And  think  thou  seest  its  owner's  heart, 

Scra-ivl'd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 

As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light.  S-wift. 

Scrawl  (skral),  v.i.  1.  To  write  unskilfully 
and  inelegantly.  '  Though  with  a  golden  pen 


youscrairi.'  Swift.— %.\  To  creep;  to  crawl. 
Aimtcorth. 

Scrawl  (skral),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  unskilful 
or  inelegant  writing,  or  a  piece  of  hasty, 
bad  writing.  '  Loose,  straggling  scrawls  they 
were.'  Dickens. 

Mr.  Wycherly,  hearing  from  me  how  welcome  his 
letters  would  be,  writ  to  you,  in  which  I  inserted  my 
scrawl.  Pope. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  ragged  broken  branch 
of  a  tree  or  other  brush-wood. 

Scrawler  (skral'er),  ».  One  who  scrawls;  a 
hasty  or  awkward  writer. 

Scrawm  (skram),  v.  t.  [Lit.  to  scar  or  make 
scars  in ;  Icel.  skrdma,  Dan.  skraimne,  a 
scar;  probably  from  root  of  scrape.]  To 
tear;  to  scratch.  [Northern  provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

He  scrawm'd  an'  scratted  my  faace  like  a  cat. 
Tennyson  (Northern  Cobbler). 

Scrawny  (skra'ni),  a.    [Allied  to  scrannel. 

SeeScRANNEL.]  Meagre;  wasted; raw-boned; 

scranny.    [Local.] 
Scray  (skra),  n.    [W.  yscraen,  the  scray.  ] 

Sterna   Hirundo,    the    sea  -  swallow  ;    the 

common  tern. 
Screable  t  (skrS'a-bl),  a.    [L.  screabilis,  from 

screo,  to  spit  out.]    That  may  be  spit  out. 
Screak  t  (skrek),  v.i.   [An  older  and  northern 

form  of  screech,  shriek,  which  are  weakened 

forms;  Sw.  skrika,  Icel.  skrcekja,  to  screak. 

It  is  equivalent  to  creak,  with  prefixed  in  tens. 

s.  and  is  no  doubt  imitative.    See  SCREECH.] 

To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  or 

outcry;  to  scream  or  screech;  also,  to  creak, 

as  a  door  or  wheel.    Written  also  Screeke 

and  Scrike.     See  SCREECH. 

I  would  become  a  cat 
To  combat  with  the  creeping  mouse 
And  scratch  the  screening  rat.       Turberville. 

Screak  t  (skrek),  n.    A  creaking;  a  screech. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinj;      lu,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wu,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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